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Where  this  mart  *  follow  the  vord,  it  signifies  that  stuh  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Where  this  mark  A  follovs  the  vord,  it  signifies  that  addition  or  alteration  is  made  in  respect  either  to  the  etymology,  or 
definition,  or  example,  of  the  vord  given  by  Dr.  » 


FAB 

■p  f  A  consonant  generally  reckoned 
>  by  authors,  and  admitted  by  Scaliger, 
among  the  semi-vowels,  and  according 
to  that  opinion  distinguished  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  alphabet  by  a  name 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  which  yet  has 
ao  far  the  nature  of  •  mute,  that  it  is 
easily  pronounced  before  a  liquid  in  the 
game  syllable.  It  has  in  English  an  in- 
variable sound,  (except  in  the  prepo- 
sition of,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  v,) 
formed  by  compression  of  the  whole 
lips  and  a  forcible  breath.  Its  kindred 
letter  is  V,  which,  in  the  Icelandick 
alphabet,  is  only  distinguished  from  it 
by  a  point  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

This  letter  is  derived  to  us  from  the 
Romans,  who  adopted  it  from  the  JEo\ i- 
ans;  among  whom  it  is  called  digamma. 
Sec  Digamma. 

FA.*  [In  musick.]    One  of  the  notes  or 
syllables,  invented  by  Guido  Aretine, 
to  mark  the  fourth  sound  of  the  modern 
scale  of  musick  ;  do  or  tit,  re,  mi, fa. 
O,  line  eclipses  do  portend  these  division!  1 
fa,  sol,  la,  mi !  Stiaiwpcnrt,  A'.  Lear. 

Faba'ceous.  adj.  [fabaeens,  Latin.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  bean.  Did. 
FA'BLE.  n.  s.  I  fable,  Fr.  fabula,  Lat.] 
1.  A  feigned  story  intended  to  enforce 
some  moral  precept. 
Jotham's  /Me  of  the  Ireei  m  the  oldest  citant, 


Drgden. 

*'L"d  0f 
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2.  A  fiction  in  genera!. 

Triptoiemut,  to  sung  the  nine. 
Strew 'd  plenty  from  his  cart  divine; 
But,  spite  of  all  those fable  maker*, 
lie  nrver  sow'd  on  Alraaign  icm, 

l'alladiua  coming  to  die  somewl 
part  of  Britain,  may  iwm  to  give 
countenance  lo  those  fnbtet  that 
have  lived  many  yean  among  the  ' 

3.  A  vicious  or  foolish  fiction. 

But  refuse  profane  and  old  wives' /oWm. 

1  Tim.  if.  7. 

4.  The  series  or  contexture  of  events 
which  constitute  a  poem  epick  or  dra- 
tnatick. 

The  moral  it  the  first  business  of  the  poet  I 
this  being  formed,  he  contrives  such  a  design  or 
fabk  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral. 

Drytten,  Dufretnoy. 
The  first  Ihing  to  be  considered  in  an  epick 
poem  is  the  fable,  which  is  perfect  or  imperfect, 
according  as  the  action,  which  it  relates,  Is 


or  laaa  so.  Addiion,  Sped. 

5.  A  lie ;  a  vicious  falsehood.   This  sense 
is  merely  familiar. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report  Hat  this 
gentleman  gives  away  a  great  furtune  by  secret 
methods.  Addison. 

To  FA'BLE.f  v.  n.  [old  Fr.  fabler,-  Lat. 
fabello.] 

1 .  To  feign  ;  to  write  not  truth  bat  fiction. 

That  Saturn's  sons  reeeWd  the  three-fold  reign 
Of  hcav'n,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  bcneetlt, 
Old  poets  mention,  fabling.  Prior. 

Vain  now  the  tales  which  fabling  ports  tell, 
That  wav'ring  conquest  still  desires  to  rove! 
In  Marlbro's  camp  the  goddess  knows  to  dwell.  Pr. 
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2.  To  tell  falsehoods  |  to  lie. 

He/oUn  not ;  I  hear  the  enemy.  Sk.  Hen.  VI. 

To  say  verity,  and  not  to  fable  ; 
We  are  a  merry  rout,  or  else  a  rabble. 
Or  company,  or,  by  a  figure,  chorus. 
That  for  thy  dignity  will  dance  a  morris. 

Utaum,  and  Ft.  Two  Noble  /linemen. 

She  fab/c,  not  j  I  feel  that  I  do  fear 
Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power. 


To  Fa'blk.  t'.  a.  To  feign  j  to  tell  falsely. 

We  mean  to  win, 
Or  turn  this  hcav'n  itself  into  the  hell 
Tnou/ittfctf.  Uillon,  P.  L. 

Udics  of  Or*  Hospcrides,  they  sssrm'd 
Fairer  than  feign'd  of  old,  otfabTd  lines) 
Of  fairy  damsels  met  in  forest  wide, 
By  knights.  Milton,  P.  I.. 

Fa'blkd.  adj.  [from  fable  ']  Celebrated  in 
fables. 

Hail,  fabled  grotto!  hail,  Elysian  soil  > 
Thou  fairest  spot  of  fair  Britannia's  isle  !  Twkell. 

FA'BLER.t  n.  s.  ("from  fable ;    old  Fr. 
fablenr.~\    A  dealer  in  fiction ;  a  writer 
of  feigned  stories  ;  "  a  teller  of  fables." 

Huloet. 

The  courtier  ought  to  give  credit  neither  to  fu- 
neral sermons,  nor  lo  Gallobclgicus,  or  other 
such  idle/oMrs*  StaJimCt  Moor,  (1611.)  p.  SO. 

The  bold  legends  of  lying  /eaters. 

Bp.  Halt,  jWu.180. 

To  FA'BRICATE.f  t>.a.  [fabricor,  Lat  ] 
1.  To  build;  to  construct;  to  frame. 

Cockeram, 

flew  I 

"  Lord. 
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2.  To  forge;  to  devise  falsely.  This  sense 
is  retained  among  the  Scottish  lawyers; 
for  when  they  suspect  a  paper  to  be 
forged,  they  say  it  is  fabricated. 
Fabkica'tiox.  n.  s.  [from  fabricate.]  The 
act  of  building  ;  construction. 

Tlus  fnbncatim  at  the  human  body  is  tbc  im- 
mediate work  of  a  vital  principle,  llut  fonm-th 
the  first  nidi  nwnh  of  the  I  ■umiin  nature, 

Hale,  Oris.  ,f  Manhtml. 
Fa'ukuator.*  n.  is.  [Lnt.  fabricator ;  old 
Vr.fabrkateurJ]    One  who  builds,  con- 
structs, or  frames.  Cotg.  and  Sficnmod. 

The  Almighty  fxhrkntor  uf  Ibf  universe  doth 
nothing  in  sain.  Havtil,  Lett,  iii.  9. 

The  translator  nr  fihrkator  of  the  works  of 
^  Ossian.  M„tt<»  on  Church  Mtmel,  p.  191. 

FA'iiitiCk.+  h.  x.  [  fabric  ut  fabrujue,  old 
Fr.  fabrica,  Lat.] 

1.  A  building;  an  edifice. 
There  must  be  an  csquisitc  care  to  place  the 

ns,  sel  in  sosctal  stories,  moat  prcciwly  one 
riothrr,  that  so  tlw  sulid  may  answer  to  ihe 
ami  tlx  rncuilks  U>  the  vacuities,  a-  well 
for  beauty  as  strength  of  the/atnei.  rrVI/,n. 

2.  Any  system  or  compages  of  matter; 
any  body  formed  by  the  conjunction  of 
dissimilar  parts. 

Still  will  ye  think  it  strange, 
Tliat  all  the  parti  of  this  gTcnt  fuhriclt  change  j 
Quit  tl»rir  old  klmioii  and  primeval  frame.  Priir. 

To  l-VBHicavf-  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  build  ;  tu  form  ;  to  construct. 

Tin-  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  andfibru-M 
already  to  our  hands.  .Viton.  Arnnxigitica. 

Shew  what  laws  of  life 
The  cheese  inhabitant*  obierre,  and  bow 
Fahriei  their  mansions.  Philip*. 
Fa 'brim:.*  adj.  [old  Fr.  fabrile ;  Lat. 
JitbritU.]    Of  stone  or  timber  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  craft  of  a  smith,  mason,  or 
carpenter.  Cotgrave. 
FA'BULisT.f   i».  s.  [fabuliste,  French.] 
A  writer  of  fables. 

with  tbeir  mouldy  tain 
Taharine,  the  fabulist. 
It.  Juusvn,  Far. 
For  the  most  part,  when  belter  evidence  fails 
us  we  lay  tbe  crime  to  the  clssrge  of  Fortune, 
who  very  fitly  by  die  fahalut  is  represented  with 
a  great  complaint  in  Ix  r  mould  upon  that  occasion. 
Dudlrf,  Ld.Xorth,  l.7ghtto  Par  (I68a,}p.93. 
Quitting  jEsop  and  the  fabulist,   he  copies 
llnrcacc.  Croial. 
Our  bard's  ifabulUt,  and  deals  in  fiction.  Gnrr. 
FABui-o'siTY.t  n.  s.  [fabulosity  old  Fr. 
fabtdosilas,  Lat.]    Fulness  of  feigned 
stories  ;  fabulous  invention.  Httloet. 

In  uVir/iieiuVrrif  jr  ""7  report,  that  they  lud  ob- 
servations for  twenty  thousand  years. 

Ab>**>,  Dtteniit.  of  the  World. 

FA'Dfi-nts.  ndj.  [Jhbu/ofus,  Lat.]  Feign- 
ed; full  of  fables,  invented  tales. 

A  person  terrified  with  the  imagination  of 
spectres,  is  more  reasonable  than  oiM'  who  thinks 
tbe  appearance  of  spirits  fabulous  and  groundless. 

Addison,  Sited. 

FA'BULov.sLY.f  adv.  [from  fabulous.]  In 
fiction  ;  in  a  fabulous  manner. 

These  gods  [Hymen,  Camus,  Hebe,  &c]  so 
fabulously  and  foolishly  made  —  they  did  celebrate 
in  hymns.  llurian.  Anal,  of  Mil.  p.  CGI. 

Figuring  the  place  from  whence,  as  I  have  been, 
not  fabulously,  informed,  tbe  honourable  family 
of  tbc  UadcluTs  fim  took  their  name. 

if.  Ji>«*>»,  Masqste,  at  Court. 
Q pants  — fibttlnusly  supposed  begotten  by  spirits 
Diorlcian's  or  Dunnus'  daughters. 

SM>H  »•■  Drayton's  Polyolb.  S.  8. 


Tfwy  come  in  lamely, 

out  of  r 


pricksoog,  counterpoint,  ! 
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Tlicrc  are  many  things /jin/Wy  delirered,  and 
arc  not  to  be  accepted  a*  truths.  Wrocrit,  rulg.  Err. 
Fa'bllousxess.*  n.  s.  [from  fabulous.! 
Invention  of  fables.  Sherwood. 
Tiitfabuloutness  of  the  hcnm-al  age  of  Itrcecc. 

Sidling  fleet,  Orig.  Sic.  i.  6. 
His  [Roelliius's]  history  is  written  with  rl«. 
gance  and  vigour,  but  his  fabulousness  and  cre- 
dulity are  justly  blamed.  Johns.Jourruy  W.Islands. 

Fa 'burden.*  n.s.  [Fr.  fausbourdon.]  In 
musick,  simple  counterpoint. 

The  fresh  descant,  pricksoog,  « 
and  faburden. 

Hale  on  the  fovel.  ( 1 5.V},)  V.  ill.  B  b.  8. 

FACA  DE.*  n.  s.  [French.]  Front.  A 
word  of  late  much  used  in  speaking  of 
buildings. 

King  Henry  the  Seventh  —  standing  at  tbe 
faende  or  sreslern  portal  of  a  Colhick  church. 

f/'arftm. 

FACE.  n.  s.  [face,  Fr.  from facies,  Lat.] 

1.  The  visage. 

The  children  of  Iirarl  saw  the  face  of  Moses, 
that  the  skin  of  Moses's  fact  shone. 

Etod.  suit.  35. 

A  man  shall  m  faces,  which,  if  you  examine 
Ux  ui  part  by  part,  you  shall  never  find  good  ;  but 
take  litem  together,  are  not  uncomely.  Bacvn. 

From  beauty  Mill  to  beauty  ranging. 
In  ev'ry  face  I  found  a  dart.       A-Mmn,  Sped. 

2.  Countenance;  cast  of  the  features; 
look  ;  air  of  the  face. 

Kickt  out  we  set  die  best  face  on't  we  could. 

Uryden,  Virg. 

Seia'd  and  ty'd  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ! 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  wbo  will  not  lyc: 
To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  uf  grace ; 
And  to  lie  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of/ace.  Pope. 

3.  The  surface  of  any  thing. 

A  mist  watered  the  whole  jaee  of  the  ground. 

On.  it.  6. 

4.  The  front  or  forepart  of  any  thing. 

The  breadth  of  the  face  of  the  Iwsuc.  towards 
the  East,  was  an  hundred  cubits.    Evk.  xli.  I  I. 

5.  Visible  state  of  affairs. 

He  look'd  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite 
chang'd. 

The  braien  throat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar ; 
All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game. 
To  lusiiry  ami  riot,  feast  and  dance.  Milton,  P.L. 

Tliis  would  produce  a  new  fact  of  things  in 
Europe.  Ad'itam. 

f>.  Appearance ;  resemblance  ;  look. 

Keep  still  your  former  face,  auJ  mis  again 
With  these  lost  spirits ;    run  all  their  nuues 
with  'em; 

For  such  are  treasons.  n.  Jmnn. 

At  the  first  shuck,   with  blood  and  powder 
stain'd, 

Nor  lieav'nr  nor  «r»,  their  former  /isce  retain'd ; 
Fury  and  art  produce  effects  so  strange. 
They  trouble  nature,  Se  ber  visage  change.  Waller. 

His  dialogue  bos  su  much  the  face  of  proba- 
bility, that  some  Itave  mistaken  it  for  a  real  con- 
ference.  Jtah-r. 

7.  Presence;  siglit;  state  of  confrontation. 

Ye  shall  give  Iter  unto  Eleaaar,  and  one  shall 
slay  her  before  his  face.  Xumh.  xix.  9. 

Jove  cannot  fear  ;  then  tell  roe  to  my  face, 
That  I  of  all  llie  gods  am  least  in  grace. 

Dryiicn,  Iliad. 

8.  Confidence ;  boldness  ;  freedom  from 
baslifulness  or  confusion. 

They're  thinking  by  ht% ftce. 
To  fasteu  in  our  thoughts  that  they  hare  courage ; 
Bui  'tis  not  so.  £4i»<»/>rur*,  Jul.  C+i. 

How  many  tilings  are  llwre  which  a  man  cannot, 
with  any  face  or  comeliness,  uy  or  do  hiuvself  ? 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with 
desty,  much  less  eatul  Uiem :  a 
times  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg. 
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You'll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 
With  ignorance  and  face  alone.  Hwt&rai. 

You,  says  the  judge  to  the  wolf,  have  the  fact 
to  challenge  that  which  you  never  lost ;  and  you, 
says  he  to  tlie  fox,  have  tile  confidence  to  deny 
tliat  which  you  have  stolen.  L' Estrange. 

This  is  ibe  man  tliat  lias  the  face  (o  charge 
others  wilh  false  citations.        TiUoiun,  Preface. 
'.  Distortion  of  the  face. 

Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  facet  t 

I  Face  la  Face. 


[An  adverbial  expression.] 

1.  When  both  parties  are  present. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  tbe  Humans  to  dclircr 
any  man  to  die,  liefore  that  he  which  is  accuses! 
have  his  accusers  face  to  face.         Actt,  xxv.  16°. 

2.  Nakedly;  without  the  interposition  of 
other  bodies. 

Kow  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  but  then 
face  to  fact.  1  Cor.  x  iii.  lit. 

To  Fack.+  r.n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  carry  a  false  appearance;  to  play 
the  hypocrite. 

Thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  to  lye, 
'to face,  to  forge,  to  scon",  to  company. 

Spenser,  Htlih.  TaU. 
Fair  Margaret  knows. 
That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  at  feign. 

Siatttnyare,  A'.  Ken.  17.  P.  I. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  ;  to  come  in  front. 
Face  about,  man  ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  tbe 

«"""y !  Dryien. 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resound ; 
Hail  and  farewell  they  shouted  thrice  amain, 
Thrice  firing  to  the  left,  and  thence  tbey  turn'd 
.gain  flryttn. 
lo  rACE.j  v. a. 

1.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose  with  con- 
fidence and  firmness. 

I'll  face 

This  tempest,  and  deserrc  the  name  of  king. 

-DryoVn. 

We  get  intelligence  of  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  east  about  for  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  fare  the  cnuny  in  the  field  uf  battle. 

Addistn  an  the  War. 
They  are  as  loth  lo  see  tbe  fires  kindled  in 
Smithficld  as  his  lordship  ;  and,  at  least,  as  ready 
10 face  tliem  under  a  popish  persecution.  Smfl. 

2.  To  oppose  with  impudence :  commonly 
with  down. 

Here's  a  villain  that  would  face  me  dawn 
He  met  me  on  the  marl.       S4«<-iv''  Cam.  <f  Err. 

We  trepann'd  Ihe  state,  and  fne'd  it  damn 
With  plot*  and  projects  of  our  ow  n.  l/udilras. 

Because  he  walk'd  against  his  will. 
He fae'd  men  down  that  be  aloud  still.  Prijr, 

3.  Willi  oitl  also,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
omitted  to  notice. 

Now,  face  out  vour  matter  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Ilale.'Yel  n  Courte.ttt.  (M-ii,)  p.S'J. 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jock, 
Hittt  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  inatut  cut. 

SbaAtlnan;  Tarn,  if  the  Shrew. 
I  would  speak  unto  you  —  dial  you  will  neither 
be  drullcd,  nor  disputed,  cajoled,  nor  fxed,  i>ui 
of  your  religion,    lip.  S.  Ward' s  A i*d. far  the  Myxt. 

e//4c«o..,IC7d,  p.«. 

4.  To  stand  opposite  to. 

On  one  aide  is  the  head  of  the  cwperour  Tra- 
jan ;  the  reverse  has  on  it  tbe  circus  Maximtis, 
and  a  view  of  the  side  of  the  l"alatine  mountain 
that  facet  it,  Ad,IU,n  an  Italy. 

The  temple  is  described  square,  and  uie  four 
fronts  wilh  open  gates,  facing  the  different  quar- 
ters of  tbe  world.  Pope. 

5.  To  cover  with  an  additional 
fices ;  to  invest  with  a  covering. 
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The  fortification  of  Soleurr*  U faced  with  mar. 
ble.  Addum. 

Where  your  old  bunk  it  hollow,  fact  it  with 
the  first  spit  of  earth  Out  you  dig  out  of  the 
ditch.  JuVrtintrr,  Hutiandry. 

6.  To  turn  up  a  garment  with  facings  of 
a  different  colour.    See  Pacini;. 
Grvmio.  Tbou  hast  /need  many  thing*.  * 
Toiler.  I  have.        Siiakiji.  Tam.  of  die  Sirevc. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.    Shak,  A'.  Hn.IV.  P.  I. 
Fa  'c  ec  lot  it.*  n.s.  [face  nnd  cloth.']  A 
linen  cloth  placed  over  the  face  of  a 
dead  person. 

The  ftceclatK  la  of  (im  antiquity.  Mr.  Strutl 
tHtt  u»  that,  after  the  closing  of  tin  eye*.  •  linen 
doth  was  put  over  the  face  of  tile  deceased. 

Brand,  Papular  Anlijuitiet. 
More  hitler  mutt  have  been  the  anguish  of 
the  latter,  standing  by  die  coffin,  when,  with 
wild  impatience,  the  pushed  aside  toe  faceddh. 

Seiea,d't  hit.  i.  2-19. 

Fa'ckd.*   adj.  [from  face.']  Denoting 
the  sort  of  countenance ;  as,  "  plump- 
faced."    Sherwood.    Usually  in  com- 
position. 

Tlw  ill-/ucrd  owl.  Spmtrr,  F.  Q. 

Every  xW.fnced  hti  shand.    Btmtm.  d;  Ft.  Pkilai. 

Fa'cei.ess.  adj.  [from fact.]  Being  with- 
out  a  face.  Bailey.  I 

Facki'AI'steb,  n.  s.  [face  and  painter.] 
A  drawer  of  portraits ;  a  painter  who 
draws  from  the  life. 

Facepai'ntisg.  n.t.  [face  and  painting.] 
Tlie  art  of  drawing  portraits. 

Georgione,  the  cotcmporary  of  Titian,  ex- 
celled in  portraits  or JbcrpQinliHg.   Dryd.  Dufrci. 

Fa'ckt.  n.  i.  [facette,  French.]  A  small 
surface ;  a  superficies  cut  into  several 
angles 


both  the  quklusl 
with  facett. 

Face'tk.*  adj.    [Lat.  faceitu.]    Gay ; 
cheerful ;  witty. 
Ludovicua  Sucstiuina,  a  faette  companion. 

Birrtan,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  149. 
Your  wit,  I  perceived,  ttrived  to  be facete. 
Dr.  Mayne,  Antic,  to  Ckeynetl,  JG47,  p.  13. 

Face'tely.*  adv.    Wittily ;  merrily. 

The  eve*  —  are  tltc  cluef  scats  of  love,  at  James 
Lcrnuriiis  hath  facrtety  expressed  io  an  elegant 
ode.  Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  4  70. 

Face'tesess.*  n.  s.  [from  facete]    Wit ; 
pleasant  representation. 

Parables — work  upoo  the  affections,  and  breed 
delight  of  hearing,  by  reason  of  that  faeetenris, 
aud  wittineta,  which  it  many  time*  found  in  them, 
HaSet,  Hem.  p.  I  U3. 

FACETIOUS,  adj.  [facetirux,  French; 
facelite,  Lat.]    Gay;  cheerful;  lively; 
merry ;  witty.    It  is  used  both  of  per- 
sons and  sentiments. 

Socrates  informed  of  tome  derogating  tpeeebca 
used  of  him  behind  hit  back,  made  this  facetious 
reply,  Let  him  beat  rue  too  when  I  am  absent. 

Gov  't  tit  Tongue. 
Face'tiously.    adv.     [from  facetious.] 

Gaily ;  cheerfully ;  wittily ;  merrily. 
FACE'TiotsxEJis.f  n.  «.  [from  facetious.] 
Cheerful  wit;  mirth;  gaiety. 

Focrtuutncu  it  allowable,  when  it  it  the  most 
proper  inurnment  of  ciposing  things,  apparently 
base  and  vile,  to  duo  contempt. 

Borrow,  Scrm.  on  Ephci.  v.  4. 
Much  fUccti^utnea  |>asrct  biKvisl  the  Frcre 
srad  the  Sotnpnvur.      Norton,  Hut.  E.  P.  i.  4.5.5. 
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Fa'cIest.*  n.  t.  [iM.faciras.]    A  doer  ; 
one  that  does  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

The  fact  i*  here  confessed :  but  it  tin  ia  the 
fact  or  ia  tlw  mind  of  the  facient  f 

Haeket't  Life  of  Abf<-  (f'tfnamt,  p.  66. 

FA'CILE.  adj.  [facile,  French  ;  facilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Easy ;  not  difficult ;  perforraablc  or 
attainable  with  little  labour. 

Then  also  those  poets,  which  arc  now  counted 
most  lurd,  will  be  both  fiats  and  pleasant. 

Milton  on  Education. 

To  confine  tlie  imagination  is  as/m-ife  o  per- 
forniance  as  the  GotclumS  design  of  Inking  in 
the  cuckoo.  Glanfille. 

Hv  dividing  it  into  partt  to  distinct,  tlw  order 
in  which  they  shall  find  each  disposed,  will  ren- 
der  the  work  facile  and  delightful.    Eettyn,  fat. 

This  may  at  first  seem  perplexed  with  many 
difficulties,  yet  many  things  may  be  tuggcttcd 
to  make  it  more  ficde  and  coiniuodious. 

N'itttnt,  Moth.  Magict. 

'2.  Easily  surmountable;  easily  conquer- 
able. 

The  facile  galea  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd. 

Mdton,  P.  I.. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse ;  not 
haughty;  not  supercilious  j  not  austere. 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  fic-.tc,  tweet. 
Hating  that  solemn  tie*  of  greatness  pride; 
I  meant  each  softest  virtue  there  should  meet, 
Fit  in  tliat  softer  bcuom  to  reside.       Ii.  Jonson. 

Itaplsael  ruiw,  to  Adam's  doubt  propos'd, 
llenevolvnl  and  funic  thus  reply 'd.  MHioh,  P.  L. 

+  Pliant  ;  flexible ;  easily  persuaded  to 
good  or  bad  ;  ductile  to  a  fault. 

Too  facile  then,  thou  dld'st  not  much  gainsay; 
Nay  did  st  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiia. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

iJo^radla^d^iv-d^  L. 

Souie  men  arc  of  that  facile  temper,  that  they 
arc  wrought  upon  by  every  ohjtct  they  converse 
with,  whom  any  aneetiuiiate  discourse,  or  serious 
sermon,  or  any  notable  acculent,  stiall  put  into 
a  fit  of  religion,  which  yet  usually  lasts  no 
longer  than  till  somewhat  else  cornea  in  their  way. 

Fa'cii.bi.y.»  adv.  [from  facile.]  Easily. 

llulocl. 

Fa'cilesbss*  n.s.  [from facile.]  Easi- 
ucbs  to  be  persuaded  to  good  or  bad. 

Alas. 

That  facile  hearts  should  to  themselves  be  foes, 
Wltrn  others  they  with  faciienea  bcfrieiul ! 

Sexmvumt'i  Pnjcke,  at.  175. 

To  Faci'mtatk.  v.a.  [faciliter,  French.] 
To  make  easy ;  to  free  from  difficulty  ; 
to  clear  from  impediments. 

Choice  of  the  likeliest  and  best  prepared 
metal  for  tbo  version  will  faciltlnt e  the  work 


They 
tog  cllier, 
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The  act  of  making  easy,  of  freeing  from 
impediments. 

A  faeilUotim  towards  fidelity. 

ir.  MoUHt^ue,  Vev.  Eu.  V.  i.  { 1 048.)  p.  1 1 8. 

\VIk»  can  believe  that  they,  who  first  watched 
the  counc  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the  tiw  of  their 
ditcoveiies  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce,  or  the 
mensuration  of  lime  ?    Jdmton,  Jtnmh.,  No.  103. 

Faci'lity.  n.  $.  [  facility,  French  ;  faciU 
itas,  Latin.] 

1.  Easiness  to  be  performed;  freedom 
from  difficulty. 

Yet  reason  saith,  reason  sbniild  have  aliiltty 
To  hold  these  worldly  things  in  such  proportion. 
As  let  tliem  come  or  go  v>  i<h  even  faeUilu.  Sidney. 

ISety  cotdd  not  be  diverted  from'  this  to  a 
more  commodious  business  by  any  motives  of 
profit  or  faeitay.  KaUfU. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  it  more  worthy  than 
upon  atty  otlier  Gentiles,  both  in  point  of  religtun 
and  in  point  of  honour  ;  though  facility  and 
hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other  choice. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

2.  Readiness  in  performing  ;  dexterity. 

They  who  have  studied  have  not  only  learned 
many  excellent  things,  but  also  lave  acquired  a 
great  futility  of  profiting  themselves  by  reading 
good  authors.  Dryden,  Dufrcsnoy. 


The  facdily  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by 
a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pats  in  us 


two  or  threv  days 
planted  cannon  to  facilitate  their 
did  little  hurt ;  hut  they  still  lost 
many  men  in  the  attempt.  (Itirtnthn. 

Though  perspective  cannot  be  called  a  certain 
rule  of  picture,  yet  it  it  a  great  succour  oitd  re- 
lief to  oil,  and  faatiiata  the  means  of  eiecouoo. 

Vryden,  J)ufmnoy. 
What  produceth  a  due  quantity  of  animal 
spirits,  necessarily  facilitaJet  tbe  animal  and  na- 
tural motions.  Arhttknoi  on  Diet. 

A  war  on  the  ajda  of  Italy  would  cause  a 
great  diversion  of  the  French  forces,  and  faci- 
litate die  progress  of  our  arms  in  Spam.       ftia  ft. 

Facilitation.*  «.      [from  facilitate.] 


without  our  notice. 

3.  Vitious  ductility ;  easiness  to  be 
suaded  to  good  or  bad ;  ready  compli- 
ance. 

Facility  is  worse  than  bribery  ;  for  bribes  feme 
now  and  then :  but  if  importunity  or  idle  re- 
spects lead  a  man,  be  shall  never  be  without  them. 

Bacon. 

"Vis  a  great  crrour  to  take  facility  for  good 
nature ;  tenderness  without  discretion,  is  no 
better  than  a  more  pardonable  folly.  L'Ettrange. 

4.  Easiness  of  access ;  complaisance ;  con- 
descension ;  affability. 

He  opens  and  yields  himself  to  the  man  of 
business  with  difficulty  and  reluctaney  ;  but  of- 
fers hiumlf  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  with  facility, 
and  all  the  meeting  readiness  of  sppciitc  and 
desire.  SoutU. 

FACiSE'Riot's-f    See  Facinohouk. 
FA'cixo.t  n.s.  [from  To  face.] 

1.  An  ornamental  covering;  that  which 
is  put  on  the  outside  of  any  thing  by 
way  of  decoration. 

These  offices  and  dignities  were  but  Ibe  rtun'jtea 
and  fringes  of  his  greatness.  tt'otton. 

A  garment  which  had  a  border  at  the  bottom, 
and  nfaeiag  at  the  hands  of  another  colour,  dif- 
ferent from  the  garment.  Bp.  Pat.  an  Gen.  xxxvii.U. 

2.  Simply,  a  covering. 

lleing  dug  out  of  a  bed  of  chnlk,  and  belting 
the  hills  far  and  wide  with  white,  more  especially 
if  wo  suppose  tume  assistance  from  an  artificial 
JaOHg,  they  must  have  been  visible  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance. H'ortON,  llut.-f  XuUmzlM,  p.CT. 

FACl'NOROUS.t  adj.  [Lot.  facinus, 
facinoris.  In  Shaltspcare  the  corrupt 
spelling  of  facinerious  is  found  in  an 
old  copy  of  the  play,  which  Dr.  John- 
son considers  as  the  poet's  own  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  word.  No  example 
of  facinorous  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
but  the  word  about  Shakspearc's  time 
was  not  uncommon.  ]  Wicked;  atro- 
cious ;  detestably  had. 

'Tis  strange,  'lis  ««ry  strange,  that  is  tbe  brief 
and  tbe  tedious  of  it ;  and  be  is  of  a  most  fad. 
B  2 
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ntmu  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
tbc  very  hand  of  heart  n.     SSuxksjmrr,  Alfi  aril. 
The  more  facinmrus  malefactors. 

Sir  G.Buck,  Hut.  K.  Rick.  III.  p.  SS. 
Thing*  highly  charged  with  tin,  even  to  « 

|>.I31. 

<•] 


n.  s.  [fromfacii 
Wickedness  in  a  high  degree. 
Facsi  mile.*  n.s.  [Latin  ;  an  abbreviation 
of  /actum  simile,  i.  c.  mode  like.]  An 
exact  copy. 

You  should  publish  these  [exemplars  of  va- 
rious modes  of  writing]  in  drawings,  copied  per 
factum dmtlc.  I\ivnallonAntiy.  Ijctt. toAatte,^.  t  78. 

A  fat  untile  of  the  first  page  of  an  ancient 
manuscript  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  ArckanU.  xvt.  21. 

Fact.  J  n.  s.  [j~aict,  French ;  /actum, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  thing  done:  an  effect  produced; 
something  not  barely  supposed  or  sus- 
pected, but  realty  done. 

In  mailer  of  fact  they  say  there  is  some  credit 
to  be  given  to  (he  testimony  of  man ;  but  not  in 
matter  of  opinion  and  judgement .  «t  see  the 
coolrnry  both  acknowledged  and  universally 
practised  also  throughout  tbc  world.  Hooker. 

A«  men  are  not  to  mistake  the  causes  of  these 
operations  so  much  less  are  they  to  mistake  ill* 
fact  or  effect,  and  rashly  to  take  that  for  done 
which  is  not  done.  Bacon. 

Those  eflects  » liicli  are  wrought  by  the  percus- 
sion of  the  sense,  and  by  things  in  fact,  are  pro- 
L  .Ugreebylhcinwgir  " 


if  a  nun  sec  auutlier  cat  sour  or  acid 
,  which  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  that  object 
>  imagination.         Baton,  A'af .  Hot. 
Matter  of  fact  breaks  out  and  Maxes  with  too 
great  an  evidence  to  be  denied.        South,  Seem. 

2.  Reality ;  not  supposition ;  not  specu- 
lation. 

I  f this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  tec  any  colour 
for  fcuch  a  conclusion.  Adduon  on  the  War. 

Multifold  *ins,  though  in  speculation  they  oily 
be  separable  from  war,  in  reality  and  fact  never 
fall  to  attend  it.  Smalndgc. 

3.  Action;  deed. 

Unhappy  nan !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause: 
Howc'er  tbc  doubtful  fad  it  understood, 


'Tit  love  of  honour  and  bis  country 


Mil,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood.  Dryd. 


FA'CTION.f  n.s.  [faction,  French ;fac- 
tio,  Lat.] 

1.  A  party  in  a  state. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong ; 
If  she  hath  lime  to  breatbc,  be  well  assur'd 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  »  ours. 

ShaAtfteare ,  Hen.  VI. 

He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  faction).  Shohpeare,  Timon. 

By  one  of  Simon's faction  murders  were  com- 
mitted. 2  Mac.  iv.  3. 

By  the  weight  of  reason  I  sltould  counterpoise 
the  overbalancing  of  any  faction:   Xing  Charles. 

2.  Tumult;  discord;  dissension. 

There  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and 
dissensions,  [in  the  margin,  factions.)  1  Cor.  Hi.  3. 
They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great  factum 


among 


Oartnim, 


Fa'ction aky.  n.  s.  [faeifomire,  Fr.]  One 
of  a  faction  ;  a  party  man.  A  word  not 
in  use. 

Pr'ytbee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  la  Me- 
neniut ;  always  faiatumary  of  the  party  of  your 
general.  3»rt*ijvorf,  Canal. 

Fa'ctionkr.*  it.*,  [from faction.]  One 
of  a  faction. 
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All  the  factiancri  had  entered  into  such  a  sedi- 
tious conspiracy. 

Bp.  Bancroft,  Dangerous  Patitunu,  hr.  13. 

Fa'ctiosist.*  n.  x.  [from  faction.]  One 
who  promotes  faction,  or  discord. 

Vie  live  with  Puritans  and  opposite  fictimiitt, 
that  have  the  cross  of  Christ  in  aa  great  contempt 
and  despigfal,  as  ever  liad  Julian  or  any  Pagan. 

itauntagu,  App.  ta  Cm.  p.  if?  IT 
Some  busy  fact  ion  itU  at  the  meaner  sort. 

Bp.  Hall,  Bern.  p.  419. 
Fa'ctioits.  adj.  [  factieus,  Fr.] 
1.  Given  to  faction ;  loud  and  violent  in  a 
party  ;  publickly  dissent ious  ;  addicted 
to  form  parties  and  raise  publick  dis- 
turbances. 


Jl. 


He  is  a  traitor  ;  let  him  to  the  Ti 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Shaksjfearc,  Hen. 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs. 

Shnlupeart,  Jul.  Can. 

2.  Proceeding  from  publick  dissensions ; 
tending  to  publick  discord. 
Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warrior* 
mii'd, 

Assemble ;  and  harangues  are  beard ;  but  soon 
In  faction*  opposition.  A/ii'i^m,  P.  /.. 

Faciiout  tumults  overbore  the  freedom  and 
honour  of  the  two  houses.  King  Charles. 

battle/ amongst  themselves,  when  tbey  were  all 
united  in  the  some  design  ?    Dryiten,  Jue.  IMk. 

Fa'ctiously.  adv.  [from  factious.]  In  a 
manner  criminally  dissensious  or  tu- 
multuous. 

I  intended  nut  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but 
mine  enemies  also;  exceeding  even  the  desires  of 
those  that  were  factiously  discontented. 

King  Charles. 

FA'CTloussESS.t  n.  s.  [from  factious.]  In- 
clination to  public  dissension;  violent 
clamourousness  for  a  party.  Shcrtrood. 

The  facttaumets,  diaobed  icuce,  and  disorders  of 
the  nonconformists. 

Puller,  MaUral.  Ch.  of  Eng.  p.  499. 

Facti'tious.  adj.  [factitius,  Lat.]  Made 
by  art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  made  by 
nature. 

In  the  making  and  distilling  of  soap,  by  one 
degree  of  fire,  the  salt,  site  water,  and  the  oil  or 
grease,  whereof  that  factitious  concrete  is  made  up, 
being  boiled  up  together,  or  easily  brought  to  in- 
corporate. Boyle. 

Hardness  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
bodies,  and  among  than  the  adamant  all  other 
stones,  being  exalted  to  that  degree  that  art  in 
vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit  it ;  the  factitious 

Fa'ctivf..*  adj.[Lsil.facius.]  Having  the 
power  to  make. 
You  are,  creator. like, /ir-lir*.  not  deatrucuve. 

Aaron,  Lett,  to  Jama  I. 

FA'CTOR.  n.  s.  [factntr,  Fr.  factor,  Lat.] 
I.  An  agent  for  another ;  one  who  trans- 
acts business  for  another.    Commonly  a 
substitute  in  mercantile  affairs. 

Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain,  Shahs.  R.  III. 

Piercy  la  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
T  cngrow  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf. 

SW,««,  Hen.  IK 
You  all  three. 
The  senators  alone  of  thia 
Chief  /rclwj  for  use  gods. 
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VTc  agreed  that  I  should  sand  up  an  English 
factor,  that  whatsoever  the  island  could  yield 
should  be  delivered  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Ralegh,  Apology, 

The  Scots  had  good  intelligence,  having  some 
factort  doubtless  at  Uiis  mart,  albeit  they  did  not 
openly  trade.  Hnyward. 

Vile  arts  and  restless  endeavours  are  used  by 
some  sly  and  vcnemous/oc/eri  for  the  old  repub- 
lican eause.  Sontk. 

All  lb*  reason  that  I  could  ever  bear  alleged,  by 
the  chief  factort  far  a  general  intracuiuuon  of  all 
sorts,  sects  and  persuasions,  into  our  communion, 
is,  that  those  who  separate  from  us  are  stiff  and 
obstinate,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  and 
orders  of  our  church,  and  that  therefore  tfsry 
ought  lo  be  taken  away.  South. 

Forc'd  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne. 
He  wade  all  countries  where  he  came  lux  own  ; 
And  viewing  inonarrhs  secret  arts  of  sway, 
A  royal  factor  for  their  kingdoms  lay.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  arithmctick.]  The  multiplicator, 
and  multiplicand.  Harris. 

Fa 'c tor Ati e.*  n.  i.  [from  factor.]  In  com- 
merce, wages  or  commission  for  agency 
in  purchasing  goods. 

Fa'ctoixsiiip.*  ti.  s.  [from  factor.]  A 
factory.  Sherwood. 

Fa'ctoky.^  n.  s.  [from factor.] 

1.  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders 
in  a  distant  country. 

The  company  of  stationers  in  London,  are  now 
erecting  a  factory  far  bonks,  ami  a  press,  among 
us  here. 

Ahp.  VAers  Letters,  $c.  dat.  (1618,)  p.  64. 

2.  The  traders  embodied  in  one  place. 

They  humbly  conceive,  that  the  settlement  of 
chaplains  in  our  Dritish  factories,  at  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo,  is  allowed  by  the  Turks,  as  a  right  due  by 
the  law  of  nations. 

Merchants  at  foghorn.  Pet.  to  Q-  Anne,  1710. 

3.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  made. 

Our  corrupted  hearts  are  the  factoria  of  the 
devil,  which  may  be  at  work  without  his  presence. 

Bronm,  Chr.  Mor.  i.  30. 

FACTo'TUM.f  «.  I.  I  fac  Mum,  Lat.    it  is 
used  likewise  in  burlesque  French.]  A 
servant  employed  alike  in  all  kinds  of 
business  :  as  Scrub  in  the  . 
Tr/<.  Ait  thou  the  dominus? 
Host.  Factotum  here,  sir.  B.  Jonton,  cVew  Inn. 

FA'CTURF..1[  n.  s.  [French.]  The  net 
or  manner  of  making  any  thing;  work- 
manship. Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  the  facture,  and 
framing,  of  the  inward  parts,  is  as  full  of  difference 
as  the  outward.  Baem  on  Learning,  B.  2. 

Fa'culty.  «.*.[  faculty,  Vr.facultat,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  doing  any  thing;  ability 
whether  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

There  is  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  man,  or 
any  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  func- 
to  it  without  perpetual  aid  and 
use  of  all  things. 

Hooker. 

may  grieve ;  for  in  Ibcir  sides. 
Rather  than  heads,  tbeir/iicu/ry  abides.  iJenaam. 

Reason  in  man  supplies  tile  defect  of  other fa. 
culhcs  wherein  we  arc  inferiour  to  beasts,  and 
what  we  cannot  compass  by  force  we  bring  about 
by  stratagem.  /.'/.'afrnsure. 

2.  Powers  of  the  mind,  imagination,  rea- 
son, memory. 

I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature,  her  the  inferiour ;  in  the  mind 
And  inward  faatUkt,  which  most  excel. 

Msfiost,  P.  L. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  the  under- 
standing and  will  are  two  faculliet  of  tha  mind. 
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Neither  dad  our  Saviour  think  it  necessary  to 
explain  to  ui  the  DMin  of  God,  because  it  would 
be  impossible,  without  bestowing  oo  us  other  fa- 
cullies  thus  we  posses*  at  present.  Strifl. 

3.  Mechanical  power. 

Th«  fifth  mechanical  faculty  ii  the  wedge  used 
in  dealing  wood.  U'dtim. 

4.  [In  physic]  A  power  or  ability  to 
perform  any  action,  natural,  vita),  and 
and  animal :  by  the  first  they  under- 
stand that  by  which  the  body  is  nou- 
rished, or  another  like  it  generated:  the 
vital  faculty  is  that  by  which  lite  is  pre- 
served, and  the  ordinary  functions  of 
the  body  performed  ;  and  the  animal  fa- 
culty is  what  conducts  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  Quincy. 

5.  A  knack;  habitual  excellence;  dex- 
terity. 

He  hail  none  of  those  fucvltiet,  which  the-  other 
had ,  of  reconciling  men  to  him.  Ctarmdan. 

power  in  diet  text,  he  hod  an  exceeding  good  fa- 
culty to  find  it  himself  wliere  be  could  not  shew  it 
outers.  Lucie. 

He  had  an  excellent  faculty  io  preaching  if  he 
were  not  too  refined.  Swift. 

6  Quality  personal ;  disposition  or  habit  of 
good  or  ill. 

I'm  Iraduc'd  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  fucultict  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  uf  my  doing.    Shah.  Hen.  VII J. 
7.  Natural  virtue  ;  efficacy. 

He  would  in  requital  ope  Ids  leathern  scrip. 


8.  Power;  authority. 

Tliis  Duncan 
Hath  born  Id* faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  tils  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels.         Shaknxare,  Macbeth. 

9.  Privilege  ;  right  to  do  any  thing. 

Ijiw  hath  set  down  to  what  persons,  in  what 
causes,  with  what  circumstances,  almost  every  fa. 
ctiliy  or  favour  shall  be  granted.  Uoaltr. 

10.  Faculty,  in  an  university,  denotes  the 
masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
sciences:  as,  a  meeting  at  the  faculty 
or  faculties. 

FA'CUND.J  adj.  [facundtu,  Latin  ;  fa- 
cond,  old  French-]    Eloquent.  Diet. 

Nature  

With  facemde  voice  said.  Hold  yourtonguis  there. 

Chaucer,  Auemh.  of  t'evd,  v.  531. 

Facu'ndity.*  n.  t.  [Latin,  facunditat.] 
Eloquence.  Cocker  am. 

To  Fa'ddle.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  To 
fiddle,  or  toy  with  the  fingers.]  To 
trifle ;  to  toy ;  to  play.    A  low  word. 

FADE.*  adj.  [French.]    Faint;  insipid. 

Tar-water  may  extract  from  I  be  clay  a  fade 
sweetislincss,  offensive  to  the  palate. 

Bp.  Berkeley  on  Trtr-wtter. 
To  FADE.4;  v.  n.  f  fade,  French,  insipid, 
languid,  Dr.  Johnson  says ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  Latin  vado  ;  and  the  primary 
sense  of  fade,  formerly  written  also 
trade,  is  to  disappear  instantaneously  ; 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  taken  no 
notice.] 

1.  To  disappear  instantaneously.  See)  also 
To  Vadb. 
He  stands  araaaed  bow  be  thence  should  fade. 

Sumter,  F.  Q.  1.  v.  15. 

It/«Woo 


2.  To  tend  from  greater  to  less  vigour ;  to 
grow  weak  ;  to  languish. 

His  imperfect  good  desires,  his 
lutioos.  South,  Seem.  viii.  51 

3.  To  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker 
colour. 

The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pass  for  appa- 
rent, because  soon  fading  into  a  yellow,  it  scarce 
lasts  at  till,  in  comparison  of  the  greenness  of  an 
emerald.  Bayle  an  Cohnrt. 

The  spots  in  this  stone  ate  of  tin  same  colour 
"  t  very  edges ;  there  being 
from  white  to  black,  and 


the  colours  not  fading 


4.  To  wither,  as  a  vegetable. 

Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf fadclh,  and  as 
a  garden  that  bath  no  water  li.  i.  30. 

5.  To  die  away  gradually ;  to  vanish  ;  to 
be  worn  out. 

Where  either  through  the  temper  of  the  body, 
or  some  other  default,  the  memory  is  very  weak, 
ideas  in  the  mind  quickly/ode.  Locke. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years. 

Addumt,  Cat*. 

6-  To  be  naturally  not  durable;  to  be 
transient ;  easily  to  lose  vigour  or 
beauty. 

The  glorious  beauty  on  the  bead  of  the  fat 
valley  shall  be  a  fading  flower.         It.  xsviii.  4. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colours,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  /.ocAe. 

Narcissus'  clungc  to  the  vain  virgin  shows 
Wlio  trusts  to  beauty,  trusts  die fading  rose. 

Coy,  Fee. 

To  Fade,  v.  a.  To  wear  away ;  to  re- 
duce to  languor ;  to  deprive  of  fresh- 
ness or  vigour;  to  wither. 

This  is  a  man  old,  wrink1ed,/,«W,  withered ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  suy'st  he  is.  Shaiifmre. 

didiioi 


His  palms,  though  under  weights  they  dm  jio! 


Sull  thriv'd;  no  winter  could  bis  laurels/nrfe. 

Deaden 

llcslless  anxiety,  forlorn  despair. 
And  all  tlie  fatted  family  of  care. 

Garth,  Di>}tntary. 

To  FADCE.+,  v.  «.  [jefcjan,  Saxon  ;  fu- 
gen,  German.] 

1.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  have  one  part  con- 
sistent with  another. 

How  will  this fudge  t  my  master  loves  her  dearly, 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dout  on  me.  ShaJrt. 

Clothe*  I  must  get,  this  fashion  will  not  fudge 


To 


Money. 
to  live  in 


Beaum.  and  ft.  tTU 

rcc;  not  to  quarrel; 
amity. 

They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadgr 
together.     Milton,  Dact.  and  Ducipl.  af/Mvarce. 

When  they  tbriv'd  tbey  txnrfadg'd, 
But  only  by  the  ears  engag'd  ; 
Like  dogs  that  snarl  about  a  b> 
And  play  together  when  they'vo 

3.  To  succeed ;  to  hit. 

All  this  will  not  fadge  I 

Udtem,  Ream  <f  Church  Gar.  B.  1. 
The  fox  bad  a  fetch ;  and  when  lie  saw  it  would 
tM  fadge,  away  goes  be  presently.     V  Estrange. 

4.  This  is  a  menn  r.  ord  not  now  used ;  un- 
less perhaps  in  ludicrous  and  low  com- 
positions. 

Fadok  *  n.  *.  [Sw.  fagga,  onerare.]  A 
bundle,  as  of  sticks.  A 
Craven  Dial,  and  Brockets 


Fjk'cau*  adj 
excrements 


Fa'dino.*  •>.  i.  [from  fade.]     Decay  ; 

weakness;  loss  of  strength.  Sherwood. 
Fa'dijjgness.*  a.  s.  {(torn  fading,]  De- 
cay ;  proncness  to  fade. 

The  futingmeu  of  beauty  is  the  greatest  detector 
and  impeacher  of  our  frailty. 
If.  Montague,  Dev.  En.  P.  II.  M654.)  p.  2SI. 
Since  it  [joy]  was  meerly  earthly,  it  must  needs 
partake  of  the fadingnrss  of  its  original. 

Decay  of  Or.  Piety,  ( 1 667,)  p.  SOS. 

Fa'dv.*  adj.  [from  fade.']  Wearing  away ; 
decaying. 
Survey  those  watts  in  fady  texture  clad. 

Shrnstane,  Ecmemy,  P.  III. 

[from fbecei.]  Denoting 
as,  *■ 1  fecal  matter." 
t.  [Latin.]  Excrements; 
distillation  aud  iufusion. 

Quincy. 
To  Fapf.»  Sec  To  Tvrv. 
To  I'A'rrLT..*  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy ;  unless  a  corruption  of  famble, 
which  is  probable.  See  To  Famblk.] 
To  stammer.  Barret's  Alvearic,  USO, 
where  under  the  present  word  refer- 
ence is  made  to  stammer ;  and  there 
mqffle  occurs  in  the  definition.  Thus  in 
the  north  of  England  fajjle  and  majjle 
are  both  used  to  denote  hesitating  in 
speech. 

To  rAo.f  r.  n.  {fatigo,  Latin,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Sw.  fogga,  onerare.  See 
FAixiE.]  To  grow  weary;  to  faint  with 
weariness. 

Medyll  thou  not  fertber,  but  let  hyin  gone, 
Make  be  never  so  pytyosc  a  nsone ; 
For  then  tile  fox  can  fagg  and  fayne, 
When  he  wold  fayuyst  Ids  prey  attayne. 
Old  Paemin  Jthmale't  Theat.Chcm.  IMS,  p.  1 59. 

Crcightoo  witli-beld  bis  force  lilt  the  Italian  be- 
gun to  fag,  and  then  brought  bim  to  the  ground. 

Mackenae't  Live*. 

To  Fao.*  V.  a. 

1.  To  tire ;  to  weary.  A  Cumberland  word. 

2.  To  beat.    A  vulgar  expression. 

Fag.  *  n.  f .  [from  the  verb.]  A  slave  ;  one 
who  works  hard.  It  is  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression ;  nor  is  fag,  cither  as  a  verb  or 
substantive  in  this  sc 
by  good  writers. 

Krmn  the  above  teasing  and  to 
junior  scholars,  has  originated  the  pn 
of  liaving/<fii  at  Eton  sdiool,  i.  e.  little  boys  who 
are  the  slaves  of  the  greater  ones. 

Brand,  Pa/mtar  Atuu/uities. 

FAG.  *  it.*,  [perhaps  from  the  Sax.  rejau, 
to  join  together.]  A  knot  or  excrcs- 
cency  in  cloth,  used  in  the  stat.  4  Edw. 
IV.  c.  I.  It  is  also  used  for  the  fringe 
at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  See 
Fagend. 

Face'kd.  f  n.  t.  [from  fag  and  end.] 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally 
made  of  coarser  materials. 

2.  In  naval  language,  the  end  of  any  rope 
untwisted  by  frequent  usage,  which  is 
secured  from  being  further  loosened  by 
winding  a  piece  of  small  line  round  it. 

3.  The  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 

The  kitchen,  and  gutters,  and  other  o dices  of 
noise  and  drudgery,  are  at  iheyay-rsstf. 

Howell,  Lett.  (1619),  i.  ii.  8. 
At  the  worlds fee-end— 
A  land  —  doth  lie.        Famkuu;  Poems,  p.  318. 


sense,  seriously  used 
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XT?'  ?U  UM**>  *f  ^fv-rod  of  your 
book  Of  Body  in  English.  Utat  yon  have  a  mind 
U>  say  your  lc»ui>.   IVatlU,  Correct.  <fHMcs,  p.  I. 

Yi  hen  thry  are  llic  worst  of  their  wov,  and  fist 
in  tin  f„g+nd  of  business  ihey  are  apt  to  look  not 
kindly  u|mi  those  wlw  go  before  ihinn. 
t... .  Cottier  <m  Ew<i. 

FA  GOT.  J  Oir«/,  Wel.h  and  Ar- 
morick ;  fagot,  French.  Cnseneuve  pre 
tends  tliitt  the  word  come*  from  thcLut. 
Jiigns,  a  beech-lrce,  the  first  fagots  be- 
ing, as  lie  says,  made  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree.  Others  think  it  connected  with 
the  I.at.  fasciculus,  a  bundle;  fascia, 
(aria,  bundles  of  w  ood.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  sticks  bound  together  for 
the  fire. 

About  tlx  pile  of faS„lt.  stick*  and  linv, 
Tin-  bellows  raised  tlw  new  ly  kindled  name. 

Spore  for  ao/(,~^i,  let  there  be  enow  : 
Place  pitchy  Uriel,  ua  Ux  fatal  stake. 

SAuh/«n»rr,  //en.  f'/. 

Mltrw  arfug^t  luvo  been  U.e  rewards  of  dif- 
ferent person*,  aecortlinj;  as  tlicy  pronounced  these 
consecrated  syllables  or  not.     »'„«»  „„  i/,r  H,„d. 

2.  A  bundle  of  sticks  for  any  purpose. 

The  BLick  Prince  tilled  «  ditch  with fafalt  „ 
•.ucccssfully  iu  the  general,  of  our  tunc  do  it  w.th 

3.  A  soldier  numbered  in  the  muster-roll, 
but  not  really  existing. 

There  were  several  other 


upon  tlx  upper  shelves,  which  were  carved  in 
wood,  and  served  only  to  till  up  die  number  like 
fagots  in  tl.e  muster  of  a  regiment. 

Miliar,,  Sped.  No.  .17. 
Jo  lA'aor.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
tie  up  ;  to  bundle  together. 

He  w»<  too  warm  on  picking. work  to  dwell, 
But fagged  his  notion*  at  they  Ml, 
And  if  they  rbymd  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 
„.   „  ...  Oryden,  Mi.  end  AMI. 

T°y^\L^"-  U«M<r>  French;  fac/n, 
W  elsh.  Pezron.] 

1.  To  be  deficient ;  to  cease  from  former 
plenty ;  to  fall  short ;  not  to  be  equal  to 
demand  or  use. 

The  watcrs/mi  from  the  sea,  and  the  nod  fr. 
eayeth  and  drictb  up.  Jo*,  liv.  1 1. 

Wherefore  should  not  ttrengui  and  might 
There  fad  where  virtue/oift,  or  weakest  prove 
V)  here  boldest,  though  to  light  unconquerable  ? 

„_  MUlan,  P.  I.. 

Where  the  crodit  and  money /,£  barter  alone 
must  du.  i  , 

~     .  .  iiie*r. 

2.  In  be  extinct;  to  cease;  to  be  no 
longer  produced. 

Help,  Lord,  for  die  godly  man  ceascth ;  foe 
die  faithful/,*  from  among  the  children  of  men. 

...  s^s.  I. 

W  briber  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fad'd 
More  angels  to  create.  Mdlo»,  P.  L 

a.  To  cease;  to  perish  ;  to  be  lost. 

By  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
Aud  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail. 

„  Milton,  P.  L. 

tar  Titan,  by  Ui«  mighty  loss  dismavd, 
Among  the  heavens  uY  immortal  fact  d'ispl.y'd, 
Lest  the  remembrance  or  his  grief  should  f„d. 

iff  •  Addison, 

i.  To  die;  to  lose  life. 

Had  the  king  in  his  lavt  sickness  ftil'd. 
Their  heads  slwuld  have  gone  olT. 

SMtjieare,  Hen.  t'llf. 
Both  he  that  belpcth  shall  fall,  and  he  ,l„lt  is 
ludp.il  shall  fall  down,  and  tiny  all  shall  fi,d  to. 
Ketlwr.  tlm  j-,,^  3 

5.  To  sink ;  to  be  born  down  ;  to  come  to 
an  end. 


F  A  I 

Neither  will  I  be  always  wroth  j  for  tin  spirit 
soould/oii  before  me.  ju  Jvij. 

Hit  works  winch  in  our  fall, 
Eur  us  created,  need,  with  us  musl/ai-, 
IJependant  made.  ML'tm,  P.  L. 

a  To  (Jccay;  to  decline;  to  languish. 

Let  none  Iwnceforth  setk  needless  cause  to 


F  A  I 


I  ladi  emptied  heav'n 


approve 

Tltr  faith  llicy  owe ;  when  cariH-stly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude,  Uuy  then  begin  to fad. 

ilillon,  P.  L. 

I  perceive 

Thy  mortal  sight  to  fid  .  object*  divine 
Must  n«J»  Imjiair  and  weary  human  sense. 

.WiVfen,  P.  I.. 

To  miss;  not  to  produce  its  effect. 

Consider  of  deformity  not  ns  a  sign,  which  is 
but  a*  a  cause  which  seldom fiUM  of 
llacaH. 

legions,  whose  exile 
i,  shuHfad  to  re-aseend. 
.  .  J«/«n,  ]'.  L. 

rlus  jot  was  6n.t  of  tb'  other  house's  making, 
And,  Ave  times  try'd,  has  never  fad'd  of  taking. 

JJrydrn. 

A  persuasion  that  we  shall  oiercome  any  dif- 
ficulties, tliat  we  meet  with  in  xix  sciences,  seldom 
yiii/i  to  carry  uitlirough  thefu.  /.i>f«V. 

He  dors  not  remember  whedicr  every  grain 
came  up  or  not ;  but  he  thinks  that  serj-  few  fmUd. 

Mortimer,  Husbandly. 

8.  To  miss ;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design ; 
to  miscarry. 

I  am  enjuin'd,  l>y  oath,  if  I  fad 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  io  way  of  marriage. 

Skakqiearr,  .VrrcA.  of  Vcn. 
At  least  our  envinus  foe  liath /aiTd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious.  ildlxm,  P.  /„ 

In  difficulties  of  slate,  the  trur  reiison  affadtne 
proceed*  from  failingn  in  the  administration. 

Ettrangc. 

 in  the  pursuit  of  the 

"s  slone,  liave/nifer/  in  their  design. 

Addhon,  Ouirdian. 

9.  To  be  deficient  in  duty. 

Or  Nature/air,/  in  ,„«.,  mA  kft 

some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Endeavour  to  fulfill  God's  commands,  to  re- 
pent as  often  as  you  /rrf  of  it,  and  to  hope  for 
pardoooflum.  Wake. 
To  Fa  I       v.  a. 

1.  To  desert ;  not  to  continue  to  assist  or 
supply ;  to  disappoint. 

The  ship  was  now  left  alone,  as  proud  lords  be 
when  fortune them.  Srlney. 

So  has*  Umu  oft  with  guile  thine  Isonour  blent : 
But  little  may  such  guile  thee  now  avail, 
If  wonted  force  and  fortune  do  not  much  me  fad. 

S/vrurr,  /'.  Q. 

Tliero  shall  Ik  sign*  in  d»  sun,  tile  moon,  and 
tlx  stars,  men's  heart*  fading  dtcm  for  fear. 

Luke,  xii.  26. 
Nor  could  the  muse  defend 
Her  son  ;  tafad  not  thou  who  thee  implores. 
.  ,      .  .  Miltm,,  P.  I.. 

I  lauglt,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  veut'rous,  if  tliat/n/  tltem,  shrink  and  fear. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 

Her  heart  failM  Iter,  and  site  would  faiu  have 
compounded  for  her  life.  J.'Euran»r 

He  presume,  upon  hi.  parts  that  they  will  «„, 
fad  lum  at  time  of  need,  and  so  dunks  it  super- 
fluous hthuur  to  make  any  provision  " 


The  inventive  god  who  never  JhH,  hi.  pan, 
Inspires  the  wit  when  once  be  warms  the  heart. 

4.  To  be  wanting  to. 

There  shnll  net  fail  thee  a  man  on  tlx  throne. 
_  1  A"iiuir,  il.  4. 

5.  To  deceive;  to  cheat.    [A  Latinism, 
fallere.]  Obsolete. 

So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  faifd. 

5yk«er.      Q.  iii.  »i. 
FAlL.f  n.s.  [from  the  verb  ;  old  Yr.  faille, 
a  fuult.] 

1.  Miscarriage;  miss;  un»ucces»fuluess. 

2.  Omission;  iion-pcrfortiuuice. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  s*i-st  diou  ?  for  tlse  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
BeaUi  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lend  tongu  d  wife. 

ShttistttarT* 

He  will  without/at/  drive  out  from  before  you 
uV ■Cais.anites.  As.  iii.  10. 

3.  Ueficiencc ;  want.  " 

Goodly  and  gallant  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd 
I-ro,„  U,y  great  fail.  Mature,  Lymh. 

r.  Death ;  extinction. 

How  grounded  he  hU  title  to  the  crown 
L  pon  our  fad  J  Shaken,  Hm.  VIII 

Fa'ilam  f..*   n.       [Old  Fr.  faillance.\ 
Omission  ;  fault. 
Our/tti'aniYt  and  aberrations. 

Fa'ii.br.*    See  Faiu  hk. 
FA*ii.iso.t  »■»•  [from/a//.] 
1.  Decay. 

A  trembling  heart,  and  fating  of  eyes,  and  «cr- 
rowrfnmsd.  JJtul.txriu.es. 

i.  Dehciency ;  Imperfection  j    fault  not 
atrocious  ;  lapse. 

Besides  what  failings  may  be  in  the  matter, 
even  in  the  espressions  tlsrre  must  often  be  ereat 
obscurities.  JJutkv 

Tafidms,  mild,  but  jealous  for  desert  j 
The  clearest  head  and  the  sinccrest  heart.  /W. 

Even  good  men  have  many  temptations  to  nib- 
due,  many  conflicts  with  Uiom-  cttemie,  which  war 
again »t  the  soul,  and  inany/wYngi  and  lapsc-s  to 
limient  and  recover,  lt»»ert 
FA'iLirite.+  n.s.  [from fail.  Formcrlythc 
word  wai  failer;  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
not  noticed.  "  Armour  of  proof  I  have 
not  any,  wherewith  to  hide  the  failcrs  of 
this  undertaking."  Pnf.  to  Biblioth.  lic- 
"19.1 


1.  Not  to  assist ;  to  neglect ;  to  omit  to 
help. 

Since  nuture/aiZr  us  in  no  nevdful  thing, 
Why  want  I  mean*  my  inward  self  to  see? 

3.  To  omit ;  not  to  perform. 


1.  Deficience;  cessation. 

There  must  liaiv  been  an  univcTsal/«i/Mf4.  lnd 
want  of  springs  and  nven  all  the  Summer  season. 
.>    rs  ^  n-aadwrd. 

1.  Umission;  non-performance;  slip. 

He  that  ,  being  subject  to  an  npuplrxy,  used  still 
to  carry  his  remc<ly  about  him  ;  but  U[ion  a  time 
shifting  his  clothes,  and  not  taking  that  with  lum, 
chanced  upon  that  very  thiy  to  be  surprised  with  a 
fit :  he  owed  his  dcalh  to  a  mere  accident,  to  a 
little  inadvertneey  aaa  fadurt  of  memory.  &ntli. 
3.  A  lapse;  a  slight  fault. 
FAINf  adj.  [Icel  fdain  Su.  fa<r»,t, 
fjolU.Jaainon,  to  be  glad,  to  rejoice  ; 
Sax.  pcjtuaii,  the  same,  and  f.-e.xn,  glad.] 
1.  Glad;  merry;  cheerful;  fond.  It  is 
still  retained  in  Scotland  in  this  sense, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  thus  occurs  also 
among  the  words  of  our  northern  coun- 
tics  given  by  Hay  ;  nnd  was  thus  for- 
merly  in  our  lexicography :  '•  to  be 
faync  or  well  pleased,"  l'rompt.  Parv. 
What  is  rendered  fain  in  one  of  our 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  is  in  the 
other  greatly  rejoice. 
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And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirrour  bright, 
Wherein  lier  face  die  often  vicwed/u'«. 

■S>«u<r,  F.  Q. 

My  lip.  will  be  fain  wlwm  I  sing  unto  thee, 
and  so  will  my  soul  whom  thou  hart  delivered. 

/W«  Ixxi.  21. 

2.  Forced ;  obliged ;  compelled.  [This 
signification  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  mistake  of  the  original  signification 
in  gome  ambiguous  expressions  ;  as  "  I 
was  fain  to  do  this,"  would  equally  suit 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  whether  it 
was  understood  to  mean  I  ■was  compelled, 
or  /  tea*  glad  to  do  it  for  fear  of  worse. 
Thus  the  primary  meaning  seems  to 
have  been  early  lost.] 

Every  night  to  shroud  it  did  cummin. 
And  this  fair  couple  eke  to  mbroud  thrm  selves 
were  fain.  Spenser. 

Whomever  will  bear,  he  shall  ftnd  God ;  who- 
soever will  study  to  know,  tliall  be  abo/ui*  to 
believe.  Hooker. 

I  wss fain  to  forswear  it ;  they  would  else  hate 
married  me  to  the  rotten  medlar. 

Shttk  ff  ww»  Mens,  for  Mens. 

When  Ilildebrand  hod  accursed  Henry  IV. 
there  were  none  so  hardy  a*  to  defend  their  lonl ; 
wherefore  he  was/em  to  humble  himself  before 
Hlldebrand.  Ralegh,  Fitnyt. 

The  Ifiirnctl  Ciiitiilju  wa«  f  ii't  to  make  trench, 
era  at  tu  ItLip  hitr.srlf  from  ttarvlng. 

Locke 

Fain*,  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Gladly  ; 
very  desirously;  according  to  earnest 
wishes. 

Now  I  would  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  tea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground :  I  would  fain  die  a 
drj  death.  ShaJajieare. 

Why  would'st  tbou  urge  me  to  confess  a  name 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would yiitn  conceal. 

Addison,  Cat*. 

t'am  would  I  Raphael's  godtike  an  relwane, 
And  show  th'  immortal  labour*  in  my 


The  plebeian*  would fain  hare  a  law  cone  led  to 
lay  all  men 'a  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  »ame 
level.  Sax/t. 

To  Fain.  v.*.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wish; 
to  desire  fondly. 

Fairer  tlian  fairest,  in  lus  foining  rye, 
Whose  sole  aspect  be  counts  felicity. 

Spenser,  Hymn  on  Love. 

To  FAINT.+  v.  ft.  [Dr.  Johnson  adopts, 
with  Minsheu  and  Skinner,  the  French 
fantr,  to  fade,  to  wither,  to  die,  as  the 
origin  of  our  word.  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
pronounces  faint  to  be  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Sax-  rynij;ean,which  means, 
to  grow  musty,  to  spoil,  to  decay.] 

1.  To  decay;  to  wear  or  waste  away 
quickly. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  upon  xhe:ts\,faint 
before  the  eye,  and  decay  into  confusion.  Pope. 

The  show'ry  arch 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eyes, 
That  views  the  watry  bradc  with  thousand  abews 
Of  painture  vary'd  ;  yet  unskill'd  to  tell 
Or  where  one  colour  rises,  or  where  ovm  faints. 

Philipt. 

2.  To  lose  the  animal  functions;  to  sink 
motionless  and  senseless. 

Their  young  children  were  out  of  heart,  and 
their  women  and  young  men  fainted  for  thirst  and 
fell  down.  Judith,  vii.  28. 

Wo  are  ready  to  faint  with  fasting. 

1  Mac.  iii.  17. 

Upon  bearing  the  honour  intended  her,  she 
fainted  away,  and  feU 
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3.  To  grow  feeble  ;  to  decline  in  force  or 
courage. 

They  will  stand  in  their  order,  and  never  faint 
in  their  watches.  Rectus,  xliit.  10. 

The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  con- 
stant and  strong,  and  if  the  success  follow  not 
speedily  it  will  faint  and  lose  strcn»tb. 

Jtaton,  Xal.  Hit. 

O  pity  and  shame,  that  they  who  to  live  well, 
Entcr'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway/sin*.  Milt.P.L. 

How  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire, 
And  the  fatn'd  Eugeuc's  iroo  "~ 
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I 


+.  To  sink  into  dejection. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sod  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
All  terrour  hide.  .Vistas,  P.  /.. 

To  Faint,  v.  a.    To  deject;  to  depress; 
to  enfeeble.    A  word  little  in  use. 

\\  faints  vat 

To  think  what  follows.      Shakspeare,  Hen.  VIII. 

Faint,  adj.  [fane,  French.] 

1.  Languid  ;  weak ;  feeble. 

In  intemperate  climates,  the  spirits,  exhaled  by 
heat  or  comprest  by  cold,  arc  rendered /■«/  and 
»1  uppish.  Temple. 

Words  pronounced  at  length,  sounded  faint 
and  languid.  Swtfl. 

2.  Not  bright ;  not  vivid;  not  striking. 

'flic  blue  compared  with  these  is  a  faint  and 
and  dark  colour,  and  the  indigo  and  violet  are 
much  darker  and  fainter.  AcsWim. 

The  length  of  the  image  I  measured  from  the 
faintest  and  utmost  red  at  one  end,  to  the  faintest 
and  utmost  blue  at  the  other  end,  excepting  only 
a  little  penumbra.  jVewton,  O^M-cs. 

From  Iter  nuxed  limhs  of  glowing  white, 
In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the fainter  lawn. 

3.  Not  loud ;  not  piercing. 
The  pump  after  this  being  employed  from  time 

fainter  and  fainter.  Bogle. 


time,  the  sound  grew  fainter 
•l.  Feeble  of  body. 

Two  neighbouring  shepherds,  faint  with  thirst, 
stood  at  the  common  boundary  of  their  grounds. 

Rambler. 

5.  Cowardly  ;  timorous ;  not  vigorous;  not 
ardent. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady. 

Pmerb  m  C'amoVn'r  Remains. 
Our  faint  Egyptians  pray  for  Antony ; 
But  in  tbeir  senile  hearts  tbey  own  OcUvius. 

Dryden. 

6.  Dejected ;  depressed. 

Coosider  him  Out  cndtireth  such  contradiction 
against  himself,  lest  yc  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
your  minds.  Heb.  xii.  3. 

7.  Nut  vigorous  ;  not  active. 

The  defects  which  hindered  the  conqurxt,  were 
the  faint  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  looseness 
of  the  civil  government.         Danes  an  Ireland. 

Faixtiiea'hted.  adj.  [faint  and  heart.'] 
Cowardly;  timorous;  dejected;  easily 
depressed. 

FW  not,  neither  he  fainthearted.       I.,  vii.  4. 

Tbey  should  resolve  die  next  day  as  victorious 
conqueror*  to  take  the  city,  or  else  there,  as  faint- 
hearted coaards,  to  end  their  days. 

Mi,  Hist,  if  the  Turks. 

Now  the  late fainthearted  rout, 
O'erthrown  and  aratter'd  round  about, 
Chac'd  by  the  honour  of  tbeir  fear, 
From  bloody  fray  of  knight  and  bear, 
Took  heart  again  and  foe'd  about, 
As  if  they  meant  to  stand  it  out.  Hndibm. 

Villain,  stand  off!  base,  groveling,  worthless 
wretches.  Mongrels  in  faction ;  poor  fainthearted 
traitors,  Addison,  Cato. 

Fa  is  th  ea'rtedl  y.  f  adv.    [from  faint- 


hearted.] Timorously ;  iu  a  cowardly 
manner.  Sherwood. 
FAINTHBA'RTBDMEgg.'f'  i».  $.  [from  faint- 
hearted.] Cowardice;  timorousness;  want 
of  courage.  Sherwood. 
Then  is  no  hold  of  famthearudneu,  no  lock 

a-pttnsl  :'.dset'--.*xi. 

Archd.  Arniray,  TnhU  of  Mod.  ( 1661,)  p.  «. 

FA'lSTiNO.'f'  ».*.  [from faint.]  Deliquiutn; 
temporary  loss  of  animal  motion. 

Ulurnce  faintings,  swoonlngs  of  despair. 

Mitten,  S.  A. 

These foinlingt  her  physicians  suspect  to  pro- 
ceed from  contusions.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Fa'istisii.*  adj.  [from faint.]  Beginning 
to  grow  faint ;  a  colloquial  expression. 

Fa'intishness.  n.n.  [I'rorafaint.]  Weak- 
ness in  a  slight  degree ;  incipient  debility. 

A  certain  degree  ot  heat  lengthens  and  relaxes 
the  fibres ;  whence  proceeds  the  sensation  of  faml- 
ishuess  and  debility  in  a  hot  day.   Arhuth.  an  Air. 

Fa'intling.  adj.  [from faint.]  Timorous ; 
feeble-minded.  Aburfesqueorlow  word. 
There's  no  having  )>aticnc*-,  thou  art  such  a 
faintUng  silly  creature.     Arirulh.  Hist.  </J.  Dull. 

Fa'intlv.  adv.  [from  faint.] 

1.  Feebly ;  languidly. 

Love's  like  a  torch,  which,  if  secured  from  bloats, 
Will  faintly  burn ;  but  then  it  longer  lasts : 
Expos 'd  to  storms  of  jealousy  and  doubt, 
The  blaze  grows  greater,  but  'tis  sooner  out. 

Walsh. 

2.  Not  in  bright  colours. 

Nature  affords  at  least  a  glimm'ring  light ; 
The  lines,  tlio'  toueb'd  but  faintly,  arc  drawn 
right.  l'ape. 

3.  Without  force  of  representation. 

I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  and  lieard  but 
faintly  i  nothing  like  the  image  and  horrour  of  it. 

Stnk%peort,  A*.  I  jar. 

An  obscure  and  confused  idea  represents  the 
object  so  faintly,  that  it  doth  not 
die  mind. 

4.  Without  strength  of  body. 

With  bis  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey, 
His  warm  breath  blows  her  fliz  up  as  she  lies. 

Itryden. 

5.  Not  vigorously ;  not  actively. 

Though  still  the  famisb'd  English,  like  pale 
ghosts. 

Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Shakspeare,  Hen.  VI. 

6.  Timorously  ;  with  dejection ;  without 
spirit. 

Ixith  was  the  ape,  though  praised,  to  advcr.turc : 
Yctyiisji/y  gsn  into  bis  work  to  enter. 

Spenser,  ItM.  Tale. 
He faintly  now  declines  the  fatal  strife  ; 
So  much  his  love  was  dearer  than  bis  life.  Denh. 
FA'iNTSESs.f  n.  s.  [from faint.] 

1.  Languor;  feebleness  ;  want  of  strength. 

As  she  wo*  speaking,  slie  fell  down  for  faint, 
nest.  F.sdr.  x\.  15. 

If  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now 
as  a  giant  doth  run  his  unwearied  courses,  i" 
through  a  languisbingyiiintitru  begin  to  i 

Hooker. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  violence  of  pain, 
but  from  a  general  languishing  and  faintnett  of 
spirits,  which  made  him  think  uothing  worth  th* 
trouble  of  one  careful  Uiaughu  Temple. 

2.  Inactivity  ;  want  of  vigour. 

This  e«il  proceed'  rather  of  tlic  unsoundness  uf 
the  counsels,  or  offaintnea  in  following  and  ef- 
fecting the  same,  than  of  any  such  final  course 
appointed  of  God.  Spenser. 

3.  Timorousness ;  dejection. 

Upon  U«cin,  that  are  left  alive  of  you,  I  will 
send  a  faintnett  into  their  hearts  in  the  laud  of 
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•heir  enemies,  snd  the  sound  of  a  slukr  n  leaf  shall 
chase  them,  /.nil.  iitl  3fi. 

T!w  paleness  of  this  flow'r 

i  of  my  master1*  heart. 

Skah)uMtrt,Hn.VI. 

Fa'inty.+  adj.  [from /tint.]  Weak ;  fee- 
ble; languid;  debilitated;  enfeebled. 

Etta  —  was  fainty. 

Grtutu,  in.  29.  MaUhevc't  Trtmd. 
When  winter  frosts  constrain  die  field  witli  cold, 
Tlw /uw/j  root  can  take  no  steady  bold. 

Mm,  rvgu*. 
lite  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire ; 
The  breath  tlirjr  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  (ire : 
The fainty  knights  were  scorch 'd,  and  knew  not 
wbrre 

To  run  for  •helter ;  for  no  <had«  was  near.  Dryd. 
FAIR.f  adj.  [pejep,  Saxon; /our,  Da- 
nigh  ;/ager,  Goth.  Feg,  in  our  northern 
dialect,  is  /air.] 

1.  Beautiful ;  elegant  of  feature  ;  hand- 
some. Fair  seem*  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation to  be  restrained,  when  applied 
to  women,  to  the  beauty  of  the  face. 

He  only  fair,  and  what  be  fair  hath  made. 
All  other  fair  like  flowers  untimely  fade,  tynuer. 
Thou  art  a  fnir  woman  to  look  upon. 

(•'en.  liL  1 1 . 

2.  Not  black ;  not  brown ;  white  in  the 
complexion. 

I  ncrcr  yet  saw  man. 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward  ;  if/air  fae'd, 
8he  d  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sitter ; 
If  black,  why  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot.  Shah/ieare,  Murk  Ada. 

Let  us  look  upon  men  in  several  climates  j  the 
Ethiopians  arc  black,  flat-noved,  and  crisp-haired ; 
the  Moors  tawny  :  the  northern  people  large,  and 
fair  complexioned.  Hate. 

S.  Pleating  to  the  eye  ;  excellent  or  beau- 
tiful in  general  to  the  eye  or  mind. 

That  which  made  Iter  fairness  much  the  fmrrr 
was  that  it  was  but  an  ambassadour  of  a  most  fair 


mind.  Sidney. 

Carry  him  gently  to  mjfaireU  clamber, 
And  bang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures. 

Shakrpearr. 

Thos  was  be fair  in  his  greatness,  and  In  the 
length  of  hit  branches.  F.-jk.  mi.  7. 

For  as  by  depredations  wasps  proclaim 
Thc/nrrst  fruit,  so  these  the  jairtrt  fame.  Voting. 

4.  Clear  ;  pure  ;  clean. 

A  standard  of  a  damask  rose,  with  the  root  on, 
was  set  In  a  chamber  where  no  fire  was  upright 
in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  half  a  foot 
under  the  water.  Bacon. 

Tlw  table,  at  the  communion  time,  having  a /on- 
white  linen  cloth  upon  it  Kmoridt,  ConmuH.Seru. 

Even  fair  water,  falling  upon  white  paper  or 
linen,  will  immediately  alter  the  colour  of  them, 
and  make  it  sadder  than  that  of  the  unwetted  parts. 

Bayk  en  Cotoun. 

5.  Not  cloudy ;  not  foul ;  not  tempestuous. 

>"rtb-  Is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair ; 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.    Shot.  Unci. 
Fair  weather  Cometh  out  of  the  earth. 

Jab,  iXTvii.  22. 
re*  of  the  Hock  in  the  afternoon  the 
•  was  very  fair  and  very  warm.  Clarendon. 

6-  Favourable ;  prosperous :  as,  a  fair  wind. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  hira  over.  Prior. 

7.  Likely  to  succeed. 

Yourself,  renowned  prince,  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  1  have  look'd  on  yet. 
For  my  affection.        Skaktpatre,  Merck,  of  Fen. 

The  Caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which 
was  in  ifair  way  to  bare  enlarged,  until  they  fell 
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O  pity  and  shame,  that  they" who  to  lire  well 

EnlerM  w  /j:V,  »JianM  turn  n*ifU'  to  tread 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midwsy  fnint,  liBt.P.L. 

8.  Equal ;  just. 

The  king  did  so  much  desire  a  peace,  tltat  no 
man  need  advise  him  lo  it,  or  could  divert  him 
from  it,  if fair  and  honourable  condrtlcns  of  peace 
were  offered  to  him.  Ctamxdm. 

9.  Not  effected  by  any  insidious  or  unlaw- 
ful methods;  not  foul. 

After  all  these  conquests,  he  passed  the  rest  of 
his  age  in  his  own  native  country,  and  died  a 
fair  and  natural  death.  Tempt*. 

10.  Not  practising  any  fraudulent  or  in- 
sidious arts  :  us,  a  fair  rival,  a  fair  dis- 


Few  in  UY  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  llts  is fair  and  wise, 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  Sis,  what  they  despise. 

Pofe. 

11.  Open ;  direct. 

For  still,  meihougbt,  she  rang  not  far  away ; 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray  : 

ST- hj  V       +       "Ml>ir  m  "'«"' 
Full  in  a  line,  against  her  opposite.  Jhyden. 

12.  Gentle;  mild;  not  compulsory. 

All  the  lords  came  in,  and  being  by  fair  means 
wrought  thereunto,  acknowledged  king  Henry. 

Sjienter  an  Irrland- 

For  to  reduce  her  by  main  force. 
Is  now  in  vain  ;  by fair  means  worse.  HwUlmt. 

IS.  Mild;  not  severe. 

Not  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  lint  obacur'd,  which  were  a  fair  dismission ; 
But  throw's!  them  lower  than  thou  did'st  exalt 
Ifarm  high.  Udtrn,  8.  A. 

14.  Pleasing ;  civil. 

Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  t    Skaktp.  Macbeth. 

When  fair  words  and  good  counsel  will  not 
prevail  upon  us,  we  must  be  frighted  into  our 
duty.  L'Eurangt. 

15.  Equitable  ;  not  injurious. 

His  doom  isJiilV, 
That  dust  1  am,  and  shall  to  dust  rclorn. 

Xidion,  P.L. 

16.  Commodious;  easy. 

Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice, 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the fairen  shoot. 

Skaktfieare. 

I  Looked  for  the  jugular  veins,  opened  the 
fahvst,  and  look  away  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood. 


17.  Liberal :  not  narrow. 

Ho  through  his  virtue  was  as  free  from  greedi- 
ness, as  through  his  fair  livelihood  far  from  nccdi- 
neat.  Cam. 

Fa'ir.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Gently;  decently;  without  violence. 

He  who  fair  and  softly  goes  steadily  forward, 
in  a  course  that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at  his 
journey's  end,  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one, 
though  he  gallop.  Lack. 

2.  Civilly ;  complaisantly. 

Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John  FoKtaff 
fair.  S*uuit)<arre. 

One  of  the  company  spoke  hira  fair,  and  would 
have  stopt  bis  mouth  with  a  crust.  L'Ettrangt. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th'effect  may  see 
Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity  ; 
And  learn  besides  of  flatl'rers  to  beware, 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 

His  promise  Palamon  accepts,  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  better  than  tlw  first  he  made: 
Thus fair  thry  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn  ; 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn. 
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Kalib  ascend,  my  fair  spoke  servant  rise, 
And  sooth  my  heart  with  pleasing  prophet-is*. 

Dryden. 

This  promised  ftir  at  first.      Adttium  on  Italy, 

3.  Happily ;  successfully. 

O,  princely  Buckingham,  111  kiss  thy  band, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  the* : 
Horn  fair  befal  the*  and  thy  noble  house ! 
Thy  garments  an  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 

SSahpeare,  flic*.  ///. 

4.  On  good  terms. 

There  are  other  nice,  though  inferior  rasa,  in 
which  a  man  must  guard,  if  he  i 
fair  with  tbe  world,  and  turn  tl 


FA'lRvf-  H.  t- 

1.  A  beauty  ;  elliptically,  a  fair 

Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care, 

Dryden,  Fa*. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  design  to  marty,  yet  pay 
their  devoirs  to  one  particular fair.  S/ieclator. 

2.  Honesty  ;  just  dealing. 

I  am  not  much  for  that  present^  we'll  settle  it 
1  between  ourselves ;  fair  and  square,  Nic,  keeps 
friends  together.  Arbuthntt. 

3.  Fairness,  applied  to  things.  Not  now 
in  use. 

As  the  green  meads,  whom  native  outward  fair 
Breathes  sweet  perfumes  into  tbe  neighbour  air. 

Jafaraftm,  Satire*. 

4.  Fairness,  applied  to  persons.  Obsolete. 
Pope  changed  the  word,  in  the  first  of 
the  following  passages,  without  autho- 
rity, to /ace. 

Let  no  face  he  kept  in  mind. 
But  tbe  fair  at  Rosalind.       Skak.  At  you  lure  il. 


My  Ateny'ifar 
look  of  his  wo 


A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

St>iJri)mre,  Cum.  tf  Err. 

FAIR.*,  n.t.  [old  Fr. Jiere ;  modern /oire  ; 
/trite,  or  /orum,  Lat.]  An  annual  or 
stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  ;  a 
time  of  traffic  more  frequented  than  a 
market.  The  privilege  of  holding  fuirs 
in  England  is  granted  by  the  king. 

Willi  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  'lead  they  traded  in 
thy  fain.  Eu*.  xsvii.  12. 

His  corn,  his  cattle,  were  his  only  care. 
And  his  supreme  delight  a  country  fair,  Dryd. 

The  anbent  Nundintr,  or  fain  of  Rome,  were 
kept  every  ninth  day :  afterwards  the  same  pri- 
vileges were  granted  to  lite  country  markets, 
which  were  at  first  under  tho  power  of  the  consuls. 

Arbuiknot  an  Com*. 

Fa'ihino.  b.  *.  [from  /air."]  A  present 
given  at  a  fair. 

Swectlveart,  we  slall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
Xtfairinrt  cume  time  plentifully  in. 

Shnkspeare,  Lor.  I  jab.  T^at. 
Like  children  that  esteem  every  trifle,  and  pre- 
fer a  fairing  before  their  fathers.  B.  Janrm. 

Now  be  goes  on,  and  sings  of  fain  and  shows  ; 
For  still  new  fain  before  bis  eyes  arose  : 
How  pedlan  stalls  with  glitt'ring  toys  are  laid, 
The  various fairingt  of  the  country  maid. 

Gay,  PaHarah, 

Fa'ibisii.*  adj.  [from /air."]  Reasonably 

fair ;  passable ;  so  so. 

Cotgrave  in  V.  BeOattre. 
FA'iRi.Y.t  adv.  [from/air.    Sax.  rsegen- 

lice.] 

1.  Beautifully:  as,  a  city /airiu  situated. 

2.  Commodioualy ;  conveniently;  suitably 
to  any  purpose  or  design. 

Puns  ye  away  thou  Inhabitant  of  Saphir,  [in 
tl*  margin,  tbou  that  dwelle*t/«rf>.]  JfscaA.i.  1 1. 
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Watting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  supply 'd, 
Within  a  trading  town  the;  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.  Dryden. 

S.  Honestly;  justly;  without  shift ;  with- 
out fraud;  not  foully. 

Then  if  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
tome  commendation  and  gracing  where  csuk*  are 
fairly  pleaded.  Damn. 

To  the  first  advantage!  we  mar  fairly  lay  chum  j 
I  with  we  had  as  good  a  title  to  the  latter. 

Atterbury. 

It  if  a  church  of  England  man's  opinion,  that 
the  freedom  of  a  nation  consists  in  an  absolute  un- 
limited legislative  power,  whmin  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  are  fairly  represented,  and  in  an 
executive  duly  limited.  Swift. 

4.  Ingeniously  ;  plainly  ;  openly. 

The  stage  bow  looccly  does  Astrea  tread. 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  u>  bed  !  Pope. 

5.  Candidly ;  without  sinistrous  interpret- 
ations. 

As  I  interpret  fairly  your  design, 
80  look  not  with  severer  eyes  on  mine. 

Dryien,  Aurengtehe. 

6.  Without  violence  to  right  reason, 
ere  I  have  enlarged  them.  I  desire  the  false 
1  would  not  always  think  that  those  thoughts 

are  wholly  mine ;  but  that  either  they  are  secretly 
in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him. 

Dryden. 

Tliis  nutritious  juice  being  a  subtile  liquor, 
scarce  obtainable  by  a  human  body,  the  scrum  of 
the  blood  is fairly  substituted  in  its  place. 


?.  Without  blots. 

Here  is  th' 


pre 


Which  in  a  set  hand/tuWy  is  eogroas'd. 

Shahtpeare,  Hie*.  Ill- 

8.  Completely ;  without  any  deficience. 

All  tliis  they  fairly  overcame,  by  reason  of  the 
continual  presence  of  their  king,  Spenser  on  Irrl. 

Let  them  any,  'tis  grossly  done ;  so  it  be  fairly 
done,  no  matter.         Shakt.  Mer.  IT.  of  Windsor. 

Our  love  is  not  so  great,  Hortemio,  but  we  may 
blow  our  nails  together,  and  fast  il fairly  ouU 

Sbairpcarc,  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew. 

9.  Softly;  gently. 

But  sober  Guyon  hearing  him  so  rayle. 
Though  somewhat  moved  in  his  mighty  heart, 
Yet  with  strong  reason  master'd  passion  frailc, 
And  passcd/oyrr/y  forth.   Sftens.  F.  Q.  it.  vi.  40. 

But  here  she  comes;  1  fairly  step  aside, 
And  hearken,  if  I  nay,  her  business  here. 

ATUlcn,  Camus. 

FA'inKEss.t  n.s.  [from  fair.  Sax.  tjejeji- 
ner-] 

1.  Beauty;  elegance  of  form. 

That  which  made  her  fairness  much  the 
was  that  it  was  but  a  fur  vtnbasuulor  of  a  most 
fair  mind,  full  of  wit,  and  a  wit  which  delighted 
more  to  judge  itself  than  to  show  itself.  Sidney. 

2.  Honesty;  candour;  ingenuity. 

There  may  be  somewhat  of  wisdom,  but  little 
of  goodness  or  fairness  in  this  conduct. 

Atterbury,  Serm.  Prof. 

3.  Clearness;  not  foulness;  us  "faintest 
of  weather."  Barret. 

FAlHspo'kEN.f  adj.  [from/air  and  speak.'] 
Bland  and  civil  in  language  and  address. 

Arius,  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  a 
aubtlewitted  and  a  marvellous fairspehrn  man,  but 
discontented  that  we  should  be  placed  before  him 
in  honour,  wlwse  superior  he  thought  himself  in 
desert,  because  through  envy  and  stomach  prone 

From  his  cradle 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one, 
Exceeding  wise, /mrrjmtrn.     Sh.  K.  Hen.  Fill. 

These  his  fmrspaken  words  shell  be  here  fairly 
confronted. 
VOL.  II. 


He  it  one  of  the  farrtpoten  1  word  men  that 
David  speaks  of,  "  whose  words  are  softer  than 
butter,  and  yet  are  they  very  swords." 

Hammond,  ff*r*»,  Iv.  470. 

FA'IRY.f  n.  *.  Onb.5.  Satcon ;  fee, 
French.  "  Ab  »;«,  terra,  fit  &  p*»  Ma- 
ccdoniuru  dialecto;  unde  fvtpot, « •JT*f,**»  * 
Romanic  infers,  qui  Scoto-Saxonibus 
dicuntur  fcrics,  nostratiq;  vulgo  cor- 
mptius  fairies,  nanay^lrm  Ixliursc,  sive 
dii  manes."  Baxter's  Glossary.  So  far 
Dr.  Johnson.  But  the  Sax.  rephti  will 
not  apply  in  the  sense  of  a  spirit  to  these 
tended  beings ;  for  it  means  the  mind 
soul.  Pcrliaps  the  old  Yr.  faerie,  a 
faiitom,  a  spectre,  is  the  parent  of  our 
word.  The  French  word  is  sometimes 
written f/erie,  and  Borcl  derives  it  from 
the  ancient  fee,  a  nymph,  and  also  a 
divineress.  The  French  have  likewise 
the  old  verb facr,  to  enchant.  See  La- 
combe  and  Roquefort.  Probably  from 
the  hdA.fatuor.  "  Par  /eerie,"  says  Cot- 
grave,  is  "  by  appointment  of  the  fai- 
ries ;"  which  also  he  renders  fatal  and 
destined.  Some  indeed  suppose  the 
Latin  fat  urn  to  be  the  etymon  ;  whence 
fata,  in  Italian,  a  fuiry,  witch,  or  en- 
chantress ;  and  the  low  Lat.fada,  a  kind 
of  demon.  The  French  foe  or  fee  is  also 
found  to  have  been  used  for  a  diviner 
or  enchanter.  The  Irish  faidh  is  a  fore- 
teller, a  prophet.  Fairy  nas  been,  after 
all,  considered  as  derived  from  the  east, 
that  is,  from  the  peri,  the  imaginary 
beings  of  the  Persians.  See  E«.r  and 
Fay?] 

I.  A  kind  of  fabled  being*  supposed  to 

 ?_  _    , '  ?  1  c  —J 


appear  in  a  diminutive  human  form,  and 
to  donee  in  the  meadows,  and  reward 
cleanliness  in  houses ;  an  elf ;  a  fay. 

Nan  Page,  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son. 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,  and  furies,  green  and  white. 

Shahsjieare. 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And  fairylike  too  pinch  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread 
In  shape  prophane.   Shaks.  Mer.  W.  of  Windsor. 

By  Uie  idea  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs, 
Ik  cannot  know  that  things,  answering  those  ideas, 
exist.  Locke. 
Fsys,/o>rsVi,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear ! 

Pope. 

2.  Enchantress.  Warburton. 


amend  thy  acta, 
Shai.Ant.  anil  Chop. 


Fa'irystonb.  n.  t.  [fairy  and  stone.]  A 
stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 

Fa'isiblb,*    See  Feasible. 

FAITH.f  n.  s.  ifoi,  French  ;  fede,  Italian ; 
Jides,  Latin.  So  Dr.  Johnson  traces  our 
word.  Mr.  Home  Tookc  asserts,  that  it 
is  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive of  the  Sax.  verb  ptejan,  to  engage,  to 
covenant,  viz.  pejS  ;  and  that  our  word 
was  formerly  written  faieth,  which  in- 
deed was  common  enough.  Others 
consider  it  as  connected  with  the  Greek 
wiiBv,  persuasion,  belief.] 

1.  Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  religion. 

The  name  of  faith  being  properly  and  strictly 
taken,  il  must  needs  have  reference  unto  some  ut- 
tered word,  as  the  object  of  belirr.  Hooker. 

Faith,  if  il  have  not  works,  is  dead.  Jam.  il.  1 

Vision  in  the  next  life  is  (he  perfecting  of  that 
faith  in  this  life,  or  that  faith  here  is  turned  into 
vision  there,  as  hope  into  enjoying. 

Hammond,  Pract.  Catechism. 

Then  faith  shall  fail,  and  holy  hope  shall  die ; 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy.  J"Wor. 

2.  The  system  of  revealed  truths  held  by 
the  Christian  church;  the  credenda. 

Felix  heard  Paul  concerning  the>.tA. 

Acts,  xxlv.  £4. 

This  is  the  catholickJbtfJt.  Ath.  Creed,  CunuPr. 

3.  Trust  in  God. 

Faith  is  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  truth, 
the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God ; 
which  dependence  will  certainly  incline  us  to  obey 
him  in  all  things.  Sui/1. 

*.  Tenet  held. 

Which  to  believe  of  her, 
Must  be  a  faith,  dut  reason,  without  miracle, 

vcr  plant  in  me.  janes.  A*.  Lear. 


To  this  great/airy  I'll  col 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. 

Fa'iry.  adj. 

1.  Given  by  fairies. 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  these fairy  favours 
Are  lost  when  not  conceal'd.   Hryd.  Span.  Friar. 

8uch  borrow'd  wealth,  like fairy  money,  though 
it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received 
It,  will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to 
uae.  Locke. 

2.  Belonging  to  fairies. 

This  is  the  fairy  land  ;  ob,  spight  of  spghta. 
We  talk  with  gobllngs,  owls,  and  elvish  sprighta, 

Shatsprart. 

Fa'irylike.*  adj.  Imitating  the  practice 
of  fairies. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
Alsd./afrpftsV,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight. 

'    Mer.  ff.  of 


5.  Trust  in  the  honesty  or  veracity  of 
another. 

6.  Fidelity ;  unshaken  adherence. 

Her  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains 
I  should  conceal.  Mill  on,  P.  L. 

7.  Honour  ;  social  confidence. 

For  you  alone 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palainon. 

Hnxten,  Kmght't  Talt. 

8.  Sincerity  ;  honesty  ;  veracity. 
Sit,  In  good  faith,  in  mere  verity.  Sh.  IT.  Lear. 
They  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children  in 

whom  is  no  faith.  Veul.  xxiii.  20. 

1.  Promise  given.^  ^ 
In  breaking/mi*  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd.  Shahi. 

Faith.*  adv.    A  colloquial  expression, 
meaning  in  truth,  verily,  on  my  faith. 

Faith,  like  enough.  Ileavm.  and  Ft.  MaUCs  7V. 

Fa'ithbrbach.  n.t.  I  faith  and  breach.] 
Breach  of  fidelity;  disloyalty;  perfidy. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faithhrtach ; 
Those  be  commands,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love.  Shahtp.  MacMh. 

Fa'ithkd.  adj.  [from,  faith.]  Honest; 
sincere.    A  word  not  in  use. 

Thou  bastard  !  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee. 
Make  thy  words  faith' d.  Stmlcsp.  A'.  I. car. 

FA'lTHFUL.t  Lfaitn  ftnd  f*U'1 

1.  Firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion. 

To  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephcsus,  and  the 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  EjA.  i.  1. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life.  Her, .».  10. 

2.  Of  true  fidelity;  loyal;  true  to  the  al- 
I    legiance  or  duty  professed. 

c 
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I  liavc  this  day  rccciv'd  atraitor's  judgement, 
And  by  that  name  mM  die;  yet,  heuv'n  bear 
witness, 

And,  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
Kv'n  a*  tl«  axe  fall.,  if  I  bo  not /*M/u/. 

SVmb/itYW,  tfrnry  FY//. 
So  spake  the  seraph  Abdkl, /riM/nl  fountl ; 
Among  the  faidilr*s,yiu<A/W  only  he.  Milt.  P.  L. 
3.  Hone*! ;  upright ;  without  fraud. 

My  torrent  Motes  is  fotthful  in  nil  mine  bouso. 

.V«<noc*j,  xii.  7. 

*.  Observant  of  compact  or  promise  ;  true 
to  his  contract:  sincere;  veracious. 

Well  I  know  him  ; 
Of  easy  temper,  naturally  good, 
And/aiM/uftolmword.         Dryd.  Don  Seiait. 

5.  True;  worthy  of  belief ;  that  may  con- 
fidently be  relied  on. 

It  is  nfoMful  saying ;  for  if  wo  lie  <Uiad  with 
him,  wc  Wall  alio  live  with  him.      2  Tim.  ii.  II. 

FA'iTHFULLT.f  adv.  [tram faithful.] 

1.  With  firm  belief  in  religion. 

Thus  shall  ye  do  in  die  fear  of  die  VorA.  faith- 
fully, and  with  a  perfect  heart.     2  Chnn.  xix.  9. 

Beloved,  tliou  due»i  fiMfulty  whatsoever  thou 
doest  to  tlx  brethren,  and  to  strangers. 

3  Join,  »er.  5. 

2.  With  full  confidence  in  God. 

lie  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word 

faUhfylly.  Jtrtm.  xxiii.  28. 

3.  With  strict  adherence  to  duty  and  alle- 
giance. 

Ilii  noble  grace  wonld  Imtc  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  woinrn,  that  so  lung 
Have  foUnw'd  both  my  fortune*  faithfully. 

Shnk^nrr,  Hen.  rill. 

4.  Without  failure  of 
ncstly :  exactly. 

If  on  my  wounded  brcittt  thou  drop  a  tear. 
Think  for  whow  sake  my  brant  that  sround  did 

bear ; 

And  faithfully  my  last  desire*  fulfil. 

An  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will,  Dryd.  OwL 

5.  Sincerely  ;  with  strong  promises. 

For  his  own  part,  be  did  faithfully  promise  to 
be  still  in  the  king's  power.      Baan,  lien.  VI I. 

6.  Honestly  t  without  fraud,  trick,  or 
ambiguity. 

They  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  truly 
and  faithfully  signified  by  their  names,  and  there. 

they  hear,  and  practise  as  they 
South,  Serm. 

7.  In  Shakspeare,  according  to  Warbur- 
lon,  fervently ;  perhaps  rather  confi- 
dently ;  steadily. 

If  his  occasions  wen  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  to  JbUhfiOly.  Shot.  Tim. 

Fa'itiipulskss.  n.s.  [from faithful.] 

1.  Honesty;  veracity. 

For  there  is  no  fmlhfulneu  in  their  mouth ; 
dicir  inward  part  ii  very  vrickciinos.  V.  c*. 

The  band  that  knits  together  and  supports  all 
compacts,  is  truth  and fauhfnlntu.  South. 

2,  Adherence  to  duty ;  loyalty. 

Trot  same  aval  and  fti.'t/u/nMi  continues  in  your 
blood,  which  animated  one  of  your  noble  ances- 
tors to  sacrifice  hit  life  in  the  quarrel  of  his  sove- 
reign. Dryrien. 
Fa'ithlbss.  adj.  [ faith  and  less.] 
I.  Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truth*  of 
religion;  unconverted. 

Whatsoever  our  hearts  be  to  God  and  to  his 
truth,  believe  we,  ot  be  we  as  yet foithtea.  for  our 
conversion  or  confirmation,  die  force  of  natural 
reason  is  great.  Hooter. 

Neeer  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  dodi  it  under  this  excuse, 
Thai  she  is  Issue  to  mfiithleu  Jew. 

iferch.  of  r™- 


2.  Perfidious  ;  disloyal ;  not  truo  to  duty, 
profession,  promise,  or  allegiance. 
Both 

Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most ; 
A  most  unnatural  an&faithleu  sen  ice. 

Shahipeux,  lien.  VIII. 
Abdiel,  faidiful  found; 
Among  the fjithlett.  Afitom,  P.  I- 

FA'lTHl.EssSE.ss.t  n.  *.  [from  faithless.] 
1.  Treacher)':  perfidy. 

Fair  Italy  tfiiihleanea.  Donne,  Poena,  p.  MB. 


'SJi,  fan.  ofCrH.  p.  3  IS. 

2.  Unbelief  a*  to  revealed  religion. 

Fa'itouh.t  «.  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  fatlour,  some- 
times  a  slothful  person,  sometimes  a 
factor.  Minshcu  pretends  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  faheurs,  i.  c.  factores, 
doers.  Dr.  Johnson  merely  notices  fni- 
tard  as  the  supposed  original,  which 
menus  idle,  slothful.]  A  scoundrel ;  a 
rascal ;  a  mean  fellow  ;  a  poltron ;  a 
vagabond ;  an  evil  doer.  Obsolete. 

Those  faytourt  little  regarden  their  charge. 
While  they,  letting  tbctr  sheep  run  at  large, 
Pawn  their  time,  diat  slmuld  be  sparely  spent. 
In  luotihede  and  wanton  mrrymcnt. 

tyrwr,  Shep.  Cat.  May. 
Into  new  woes  unwecttng  I  was  cast, 
By  diis  false  faitmr.  Sprntrr,  F.  Q. 

Down  !  down,  dogs !  dawn,/ritfa» .' 

Sholcprore,  A'.  Urn.  IV.  P.  II. 
Another  took  the  gain ; 
Fatlour  I  thatrcapt  the  pleasure  of  another's  pain. 

o°.  Fletcher,  Fire.  Eelog-  i.  I«. 

Fake,  n.  s.  [Among  seamen.]  A  coil  of 
rope.  Harris. 

Fa'kir.*    See  Faquih. 

Falca'dk.  n.  «.  [from fah,faleis,  Latin.] 
A  horse  is  said  to  make falcadet  when 
he  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches 
two  or  three  time*,  as  in  very  quick 
curvets ;  therefore  a  falcade  is  that  ac- 
tion of  tlie  haunches  and  of  the  legs, 
which  bend  very  low,  when  you  make 
a  stop  and  half  a  stop.     Farriers  Did. 

FALCATED,  adj.  [fakatus,  Latin.] 
Hooked ;  bent  [ike  a  reaping  hook  or 
scythe. 

The  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  or  reaping 
hook,  which  is  while  she  is  moving  from 
the  conjunction  to  the  opposition,  or 
from  the  new  moon  to  the  full ;  but 
from  full  to  a  new  again,  the  enlightened 
part  appears  gibbous,  and  the  anrk  fal- 
cated.  Harris. 
Falca'tion.  n.  s.  [fnfeis,  Latin.]  Crook- 
edness ;  form  like  thot  of  a  reaper's 
hook. 

The  locusts  have  antenna?,  or  long  horns  before, 
with  a  long  fulauion  or  forcipnted  tail  beliind. 

Brown. 

Fa'i.ciiiox.  n.  s.  rensis falcatus;  in  French 
faucfion.]  A  short  crooked  sword ;  a 
cymetcr. 

I've  seen  the  day,  widi  my  good  biting/aMion, 
1  would  have  made  dicro  skip ;  I  am  old  now. 

Shattpearr. 

Old  falehkmi  arc  new  trmprr'd  in  the  Ares  ; 
The  sounding  trumpet  every  soul  inspire*. 

nryaen,  JF.n. 

What  si  gin  and  tears 
Hadi  Eugene  caused  !  how  many  widows  curse 
Hisclrasing/aWiei./  Philips. 


FAT.CON.  «.  s.  Ifaulcon,  French;  fat- 
conne,  Italian;  Jalco,  Latin.  Credo,  a 
rostro  falcato  sive  aduneo,  from  the  fal- 
cated or  crooked  bill.] 

1.  A  hawk  trained  for  sport. 

As  Vrnus's  bird,  the  white,  swift,  lovely  dove, 
O !  happy  dove  that  art  rovnpar'd  to  her, 
Dodi  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove, 
Finding  the  gripe  otfnlem  fierce  not  far.  Sidney. 

Air  stops  not  the  high  soaring  of  my  noble 
falcon.  It'alhm. 

Apulian  farms  for  the  rich  toil  admir'd, 
And  thy  targe  fields  wherc/m-ont  may  be  tir'd. 

Dryuen,  Jtn. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 

widi  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 


2.  A  sort  of  cannon,  whose  diameter  at 
the  bore  is  five  inches  and  a  quarter, 
weight  seven  hundred  and  fifty  i 
length  seven  foot,  load  two  | 
a  quarter,  shot  two  inch 
diameter,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half 
weight.  Harris.- 

Fa'ixoser.  n.  s.  Ifaulconnier,  French.] 
One  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks ;  one 
who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling  with 
hawks. 

Hist >  Romeo,  hist !  O  for  a  foje'ner,  voice. 
To  lure  this  tarsel  gentle  back  again.  Shalcrpeare. 

The  universal  remedy  was  swallowing  of  peb- 
blestones, in  imitation  of  falconers  curing  hawks. 

Temptt. 

I  have  learnt  of  a  futconer  never  to  feed  up  a 
hawk,  when  I  would  have  him  fly. 

Drydm,  Ban  Srtaif. 

A  folc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  Israels  and  of  lures  he  talks.  Prior. 

Fa'lconkt.  n.  *.  [falconcttc,  French.]  A 
sort  of  ordnance,  whose  diameter  at  the 
bore  is  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  weight 
four  hundred  pounds,  length  six  foot, 
load  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  shot 
hotc  than  two  inches  dia- 
one  pound  and  a  quarter 
weight.  Harris. 


Fa'lconry.*  n.  s.   [faulconnerie,  Fr.] 
The  art  of  breeding  and  training  hawks. 

In  vain  you  expect  much  information  "dc  re 
accipitraria,"  of fJconry,  hawks  or  hawking,  from 
scty  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  authors;  that  art 
being  cither  unknown,  or  so  little  advanced  among 
them.  Sir  T.  Brovn,  Uuctll.  p.  HI. 

FA'LDAGE.  n.  *.  [faidagium,  barbarous 
Latin.]  A  privilege  which  anciently 
several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of 
setting  up  folds  for  sheep,  in  any  fields 
within  their  manors,  the  better  to  ma- 
nure them ;  and  this  not  only  with  their 
own,  but  their  tenants  sheep.  This 
Jitldafie  in  some  places  they  call  n  fold- 
r  frecfold.  Harris. 


Fa'ldfeb.  n.  s.  [fold  and  fee.]  A 
anciently  by  f 


position  paid  anc 
the  privilege  of  fahl.igr. 


tenant*  for 

Dirt. 


Fa'ldino.T  <•  [Fe*t**>  S**-  a  '""d  0I* 
coarse  cloth,  Skinner;  a  sort  of  fold  or 
wrapper,  as  wc  may  suppose,  like  the 
Irisn  mantle,  fallin,  which  Giruldus 
Cambrenis  describes  in  low  Latin  by 
"  phalingis 
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Latin  also  signify  coarse  garments.  V. 
Du  Cangc  in  voce]  A  kind  of  coarse 
cloth. 

All  in  •  goune  o( folding  to  the  kntt. 

Chaucer' i  Shipman,  ProL  C.  T. 

FA'LDSTOOi_t  »•  *•  (jold  Fr.  faudestev.il ; 
low  Lat.  faUlislertum  ;  from  the  Sax. 
palb.]  A  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the 
south  side  of  the  altar,  at  which  the 
kings  of  England  kneel  at  their  coro- 
nation ;  the  chair  of  a  biahop,  enclosed 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar ;  an  arm- 
chair ;  a  folding  chair. 

At  the  right  side  of  the  east  window,  on  tlic 
wall,  arc  filed  plates  of  brass,  whereon  M  eiurra\  Ed 
the  figure  of  a  judge  in  hii  robes,  kneeliug  at  • 
fatdUaol,  with  three  mum  behind  him. 

JiMimlt'4  Berk,  i.  10. 

To  FALL.t  «■  Pret>  I  f<Ms  compound 
pret.  /  have  fallen,  or  fain,  [peallan, 
Saxon ;  fallen,  German.] 

1.  To  drop  from  a  higher  place. 

Thou  (halt  nuke  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that 
thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any 
man  fail  from  tlieoc*.  Deal. 

I  thmWfatt 
Like  a  bright  uhaution  in  the  evening. 
And  no  run  see  me  more.      Shak.  Hen.  Fill. 

2.  To  drop  from  an  erect  to  a  prone 


Saul  fott  all  along  on  the  earth. 

1  Saw.  xxviii.  SO. 
That  l«  a  step- 
On  which  I  must  fail  down,  or  else  o'rileap ; 
For  in  my  way  it  lie*.         Skaitpeart,  Mockelh. 

5.  To  drop;  to  be  held  or  adhere  no 
longer. 

His  chain* felt  off  frotn  bis  hands.  Acii,  xii.  7. 
4.  To  move  down  any  descent. 

All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive ;  tor  tlieir  parU 
being  in  motion,  hare  no  connexion  one  with 
ar.nthar,  but  glide  and  fall  off  any  way,  as  gravity 
nnd      nir  pn.-w.tli  them.  BwrntU 

6.  To  drop  ripe  from  the  tree. 

At  tlii-  lest"  fnll'ih  off  from  the  vine,  and  as  a 
falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree.  U.  xixiv.  4. 

6.  To  pass  at  the  outlet :  as  a  river. 

Crar  therefore  gave  order*  to  build  his  gallic* 
on  the  Loir,  and  tin  river*  thM>«  into  it.  ^ 

7.  To  be  determined  to  some  paiticular 
direction. 

Birds  and  fowls  that  rest  one  foot  to  ease  the 
other,  naturally  lay  their  heads  under  their  wings, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  fait  upon  the  foot 
they  stand  on.  t  ueyn?. 

8.  To  apostatize ;  to  depart  from  faith  or 
goodness. 

Labour  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  any  man  faU 
after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.    Hr».  i».  II. 

They  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diOdence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  heart*,  propensc  enough  before 
To  waeer  or/ofl  off,  and  join  with  idol.. 

Udtan,  5.  A. 


me  spirit  on  holy  purpose  bent, 
i  angel  from  below  broke  loose, 
ritb  envious  eyes,  and  curst  intent, 


rented  Lord.  Deylen. 


Or<om«/.ir» 
Who  comes  wil 
To  view  this  world  and  its  ci 

9.  To  die  by  violence. 

God  and  K1**!  an^U  fight  mi  Riclmirjlld'ti  side, 

And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

aSAe**t*Jpntf0aeYf    ^^eaCAe    H  Tm 

If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  mm 
To fall  beforo  the  lion  than  the  wolf! 

What  other  oath, 
Than  hooetty  to  honesty  engag'd? 

or  we  will  faU  for  iu 

Stutktptart,  Jul.  Can. 
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uaond  shall  fall  at  Uiy  side,  and  ten 
at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  (ball  uol  come 
nigh  tbee.  Psalm  xci.  7. 

Ye  shall  chaoa  your  enemies,  aad  they  shall /Of 
before  you  by  the  sword.  Leo.  xxvi.  7. 

They  not  obeying, 
Incurr'd,  what  could  they  let*  ?  tire  penalty ; 
And  manifold  in  sin,  dcucrVd  to  fall.  Mill.  P.L. 

Almon faOt,  old  Tyrrtieus'  eldest  care, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war. 

Dryden,  AKn. 

10.  To  come  to  a  sudden  end. 

Tbe  greatness  of  the*]  Irish  lords  suddenly  fdl 
and  vanished,  when  their  oppressions  and  r» tor- 
tious were  taken  away.  Darin. 

He  first  the  fate  of  Gesar  did  foretell, 
And  pity'd  Rome  when  Rome  in  t>sar/«B, 
In  iron  cloud*  conccal'd  lire  publick  light. 
And  impious  morttli  fear'd  eternal  nigbt. 

Dryien,  Virg. 

11.  To  be  degraded  from  an  high  station; 
to  sink  into  meanness  or  disgrace  ;  to 
be  plunged  into  sudden  misery, 

What  can  lie  tlteir  bus 
With  a  poor  weak  woman/uiTn  from  favour ! 
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12.  To  decline  from  power  or  empire  ;  to 
be  overthrown. 

What  men  could  do, 
Is  done  already  s  heaven  and  earth  will  witness. 
If  Rome  must fall,  that  we  are  innocent.  Ai.Cata. 

13.  To  enter  into  any  state  worse  than  the 
former. 

He  fell  at  difference  with  Ludovico  ifurtii. 
who  carried  the  keys  which  brought  him  in,  and 
shot  him  out.  Bacon,  Hen.  VI !• 

Some  painter*  taking  precepts  in  too  literal  a 
sen**,  have  fallen  thereby  into  great 


1*.  To  come  into  any  state  of 
terrour,  or  misery. 

These,  by  obtruding  the  beginning  of  a  change 
for  tbe  entire  work  of  new  life,  will/otf  under  the 
former  guilt.  Hammond. 

One  would  wonder  how  so  many  learned  men 
could  fall  into  so  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  believe 
thi*  river  could  preserve  iteelf  unrein  with  die 
lake.  AMinm  an  Italy. 

The  best  men  fall  under  the  severest  pressure.. 

ITake. 

15.  To  decrease;  to  be  diminished,  as  in 
weight. 

From  the  pound  weight,  a*  Pliny  tells  us  the 
A*  fell  to  two  ounces  in  the  Aral  l'unick  war: 
when  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  to  one 
then,  by  the  Papirian  law,  tu  half  an  out 


16.  To  decrease;  to  shrink  ;  to  fall  away. 
A  good  leg  will/«ff ,  a  straight  back  will  sloop. 

Shakspeart,  A".  Hen.  V. 

17.  To  ebb;  to  grow  shallow:  as,  the  river 
faU*. 

18.  To  decrease  in  value;  to  bear  less 
price. 

When  the  price  of  corn  faOeH,  men  generally 
break  no  more  ground  than  will  supply  their  own 
turn.  Carrie. 

But  now  ber  price  nfail'n.     Simla.  K.  Lear. 

Rent*  will  fall,  and  income*  every  day  lessen, 
till  industry  and  i'n 
trade,  shall  restore  to  die 

formerly.  Locke. 

19.  To  sink;  not  to  amount  to  the  full. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  terri- 
tory, doth  fall  under  measure ;  and  the  greatness 
of  finances  and  revenue  doth fall  under  compu- 
tation. Bacon. 

20.  To  be  rejected ;  to  become  null. 

Thi*  book  must  Ktand  or  fall  with  thee  >  not  by 
any  opinion  1  have  of  it,  but  thy  owu, 


ty ,  joined  to  aWl  ordered 
s  kingdom  lire  riches  it  had 


21.  To  decline  from  violence  to  i 
from  intenseness  to  remission. 

He  was  ab'rr'd,  » 
And  something  spoke  in  cboter,  ill  and  hasty; 
But  he  felt  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  tire  rest  shew,da  rr-mt  mi'jJe  pjiietio©.  Shakt. 

At  length  her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceaa'd  ; 
And  ebbing  in  her  soul,  the  god  decraas'd. 

Dryten,  Jin. 

22.  To  enter  into  any  new  state  of  the 
body  or  mind. 

In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  rare  and  grief  of  heart, 
Salt  asleep,  or  hearing  die.     Shala.  Hen.  Fill. 

Solyman,  chafed  w  jib  the  loss  of  his  gal  lies  and 
best  soldiers,  and  with  the  double  injury  done 
unto  him  by  the  Venetians,  fell  into  such  a  rage 
that  he  cursed  Barbaras**.  Xnollei. 

Wbcn  about  twenty,  upon  the  falseness  of  a 
lover,  she  fell  distracted.  Temple. 

A  spark  like  thee,  or  the  train-killing  trade, 
Fell  sick,  and  thus  to  his  physician  said: 
Methinks  I  am  not  right  in  cv'ry  part, 
I  feel  a  kind  bf  trembling  at  i»y  heart; 
My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong ; 
Besides  a  filthy  furr  upon  my  tongue. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

And  have  you  known  none  in  health  who  have 
pitied  you ;  and  behold,  they  are  gone  before  you, 
even  since  you  fell  ioto  ibis  distemper  ? 

Woke,  Peep,  for  Death. 

He  died  calmly,  and  wilh  all  the  easiness  of  a 
man,  fatlin*  asleep.  Auerbura. 

Fortius  himself  tih  fattt  in  tears  before  me. 
As  if  faemourn'd  bis  rival's  ill  success.   Ail.  Cato. 

For  as  his  own  bright  image  be  survey'd, 
llafell  in  love  wilh  the  fantastick  shade.  Ad.  Ovid. 

1  fell  in  love  widi  the  character  of  Fompunius 
Atlicus:  I  longed  to  imitate  him.  JUount  to  Pope. 

23.  To  sink  into  an  air  of  discontent  or 
dejection  of  the  look. 

If  thou  persuade  thyself  that  they  thall  not  be 
taken,  let  not  thy  counu-ruuicc  fall.  Judith,  vi.  9. 

If  you  have  any  other  request  to  make,  hide  it 
not:  for  ye  shall  find  we  will  not  make  your 


:  lo  fall  by  the  answer  ye  shall  receive. 

.Brrcen,  New  Atlantii. 
I  have  ohserv'd  of  late  thy  look*  are fallen, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent. 

Addison,  Cato. 

2  k  To  sink  below  something  in  compa- 
rison. 

Fame  of  tby  beauty  and  tby  youth, 
Among  the  rest  me  hither  brought : 
Finding  tlu's  fame  fall  snort  of  truth, 
Made  me  stay  longer  than  I  though 

25.  To  happen  ;  to  befall. 

For  such  tilings  as  do  fal~ 
age*,  it  did  suffice  to  take  i 
quisite  wlten  they  feU. 

Oft  it  fattt  out,  that  while  one  thinks  too  much 
of  hisdoing,  be  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  thk  think- 
ing. Srttnry. 

A  long  advertent  and  deliberate  ennncxing  of 
consequents,  witch  fattt  i 
of  ordinary  ■ 


Be  content  and  seek  no  new.    Si.  Jf.-rc*.  <f  Fen. 

If  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall 
make  shift  to  go  without  hraou    Sk.  Herth.  <f  Fen. 

O,  bow  feeble  it  men's  power, 
That  if  good  fortune fall. 
Cannot  add  another  hour, 

Kor  a  lost  hour  recall !  Donne. 

Since  both  cannot  possess  what  both  pursue, 
I'm  grfev'd,  my  friend,  the  ehaac*  sbould/iuY  on 

you.  Diylcn- 
l  bad  more  leisure,  "ad  disposition,  than  have 
tiact  fatten  to  my  share.  Sa$t. 

c2 
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26,  To  come  by  chance;  to  light  on. 

I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  ami  thywlf  about  the  field ; 
But  seeing  Ukhi  fnll'st  on  roe  so  luckily, 
I  will  amy  thee.  Shaktpeate,  Hen-  IV. 

The  Homuu  ftil  upon  thi*  model  by  chance, 
but  the  Spartans  by  thought  aud  design.  Steiji. 

27.  To  come  in  a  stated  method. 

The  odd  hours  at  tlw  end  of  tlie  solar  year,  arc 
not  indeed  fully  six,  but  are  dvAcicnt  ltf  4-f; 
which  deficiency,  in  134  years,  collected,  amount* 
to  a  whole  day ;  ami  hence  may  be  secu  the  rvawi 
why  tlie  vernal  equinox,  which  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Niccnc  council, yW/  upon  tlie  iMsl  of  March, /n/Jj 
now  alKHit  ten  days  sooner.         Haliirr  on  Time. 

It  docs  tict/u/r  withia  my  subject  to  lay  down 
the  rule*  of  odes.  Feltan  on  the  CtatticH. 

2fr.  To  come  unexpectedly. 


lam fallen  upon  the 
It  happened  this 


onoftnercurtes.  Tlw 
Ml  inti 


'J! 


:i-2 


very  pleasing  walk,  at  a  distance  from  his  house. 

Additon,  Si«el, 

29.  To  begin  any  thing  with  ardour  and 
vehemence. 

Tlsr  king  understanding  of  their  adventure,  sud- 
denly follt  to  ukc  pride  in  making  much  of  thein. 

Sidney. 

Each  of  us  ftil  in  praise  of  our  country  mis- 
tresses. Shaktptort. 

A nd  Use roixt  inultilude/M/a lusting.  Xnmi. vi.  I. 

It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  afar  oil",  tlian  to 
fall  upon  the  tioiiit  at  first ;  except  you  mean  to 
surpriie  him  by  some  short  question.  Uacm. 

Whcu  a  liorso  is  hungry,  and  comes  to  a  good 
pasture,  nefdlt  to  his  food  immediately. 

Hole,  IMg.  of  Mankind. 

Tlsey  fell  to  blows,  insomuch  that  the  Argonauts 
slew  the  most  port  of  the  Detioncs.  VBftrangt. 

30.  To  handle  or  treat  directly. 

Wc  must  immediately /itf  into  our  subject,  and 
treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively 

Adduon,  Sptct. 

To  come  vindictively :  as  a  punishment. 

There  felt  wrath  for  it  against  Israel. 

I  Ckron.  xxiii.  H. 
To  come  by  any  mischance  to  any  new 
possessor. 

The  stout  bishop  could  not  well  brook  that  his 
province  should  full  into  their  hands. 

A'noltct,  Hut.  of  the  Tnrit. 

33.  To  drop  or  pass  by  carelessness  or  im- 
prudence. 

Clyases  Ki  no  partial  favours  fill, 
The  people's  parent,  he  protected  nil.  Pope,  (Myt. 

Some  expressions  fell  from  him,  not  sery  fa* 
vouniblr  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Slrjft. 

'Sr.  To  come  forcibly  aud  irresistibly. 

Fear  fell  on  tbein  all.  ^fctr,  xix.  17. 

A  kind  refreshing  sleep  is  fiiten  upon  him  : 
I  saw  him  stretcht  at  case,  his  fancy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams.  Adduon,  Cilo. 

55.  To  become  the  property  of  any  one  by 
lot,  chance,  inheritance,  or  otherwise. 

All  tlx-  lands,  which  *ri\\  fall  to  her  majesty 
thereabouts,  are  large  enough  to  contain  thein. 

Spenttr  on  Ireland. 
If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment fall$  on  lu'm  that  cuU  him  off. 

SHnhirarr,  K.  Lear. 
Then  'tis  most  like 
list  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.  Skaks. 

After  the  flood,  art.  to  Clatdca  fell.- 
Too  father  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell, 
Who  both  their  p.irent  ami  initrurtor  was.  Amiam. 

You  shall  see  n  great  esLate  fill  to  you  which 
you  would  have  lost  the  relish  of,  had  you  known 
yourself  born  to  it.  Adduon. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errovnfill, 
Lcok  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.  Pope. 
^Injflsrir  spiritual  and  temporal  courts  the  la- 
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36-  To  languish  ;  to  grow  faint. 

Their  lsopes  or  fears  for  use  common  cause  rote 
or  felt  with  your  lordship's  interest.  Add.  on  Italy. 

37.  To  be  born ;  to  be  yeaned. 

I  jmbs  must  have  care  taken  of  them  at  their 
tint  filling,  else,  while  they  are  weak,  the  crows 
and  magpies  will  be  apt  to  pick  out  their  eyes. 

Mortimer,  Hutkandry. 

38.  To  Fall  aboard.  An  expression  bor- 
rowed from  naval  language,  and  applied 
(like  jail  to)  to  beginning  eagerly  to  eat. 
A  vulgarism. 

He  next  meale  finds  the  like,  and falls  ahoanl, 
utt  then  bis  stomach  could  afford. 

Parrolt's  Epigrams,  H.  I.  lip.  307. 

39.  To  Fall  inaay.    To  grow  lean. 

Watery  vegetables  are  proper,  and  fish  rather 
than  flesh :  in  a  Lent  dirt  ]<eople  convmonly/itf 
ateny.  ArvMknvl  on  JJiet. 

40.  To  Tall  away.  To  revolt ;  to  change 
allegiance. 

Tlw  fugitives/rB  away  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 

S  Arngr,  xxv.  II. 

41.  To  Fall  away.  To  apostatize:  to 
sink  into  wickedness. 

These  for  a  while  believe,  and  In  tiusc  of  temp- 
tatioii/af/uteoy.  St.  l.ntr,  viiL  13. 

Soy  not  tlK>u,  it  is  through  the  Lord  that  I  felt 
otmiy  ,-  for  thou  uughtest  nut  to  do  the  things  tint 
he  hateth.  Ecetus.  xv.  II. 

42.  To  Fall  away.  To  perish;  to  be  lost. 

Still  propagate  ;  W  still  they  fall  anno  ; 
"Tis  prudence  to  present  Hi'  entire  decay. 

Drydeu,  I'irjtf. 

How  can  it  enter  Into  tlie  thoughts  of  roan,  that 
the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  such  immense  per- 
fections, and  of  receiving  new  improvement  to  all 
eternity,  shall  fall  oieou  into  nothing,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Addison,  Sped. 

43.  To  Fall  (may.  To  decline  gradu- 
ally ;  to  fade  ;  to  languish. 

In  a  curious  bredc  of  needlework  one  colour 
falls  auvy  Ity  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises 
so  insensibly,  that  wc  see  the  variety  witlsout  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one 
from  llso  first  appearance  of  the  oilier  other. 

Addison. 

44.  To  Fall  back.  To  fail  of  a  promise 
or  purpose. 

We  have  often  fallen  track  from  our 
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resolutions. 
lip.  Taytvr. 

;  to  give 


49.  To  Fall  from. 
from  adherence. 


To  revolt ;  to  depart 


45.  To  Fall  hack.    To  recede 
way. 

46.  To  Fall  doxen.  [r/oien  is  sometimes 
added  to  fall,  though  it  adds  little  to  the 
signification.  Dr.  Johnson.  Surely, 
however,  it  adds  emphasis  to  the  exam- 
ples under  the  next  definition.  No.  47  ; 
and  in  that  under  No.  48  it  implies,  what 
might  not  be  perceived  without  it,  udor- 
ation  or  supplication.]  To  prostrate 
himself  in  adoration. 

All  kings  shall  fall  sWn  before  him  ;  all  na- 
tions shall  serve  him.  Putin  1  ixii.  1 1 . 
Shall  I  ftdl  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  ? 

if.  xliv.  1ft. 

4".  To  Fall  dotvn.  To  sink  ;  not  to  stand. 

As  she  was  speaking,  she  frit  drum  for  faintnc*'. 

Ktlk.  xv.  1 5. 

ZWis  ftU  the  beauteous  youth;  Use  yawning 
wound 

Guah'd  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stain'd  the  ground. 

i>ryd*-il. 

48.  To  Fall  down.  To  bend  as  a  sup- 
pliant. 

They  shail/otf  down  unto  tbee ;  they  shall  make 
supplkatioo  unto  tbee.  Ju  xlv.  1 ,. 


Is  very  likely  now  lofaltfnm  hint.  Sk.  Hen.  VI. 

The  cmpcrour  bring  much  solicited  by  the 
Sc«i4a  not  to  be  a  help  to  ruin  their  kjngdom,/<sV 
by  drgrc«/ro«.  the  king  of  England.  Haymtrd, 

50.  To  Fall  in.    To  concur ;  to  coincide. 

Objections  fait  in  here,  and  are  the  clearest  and 
roost  convincing  arguments  ofthe  truth. 

Woodward,  Xol.  Jlut. 

His  reasonings  in  this  chapter  s*em  to  fall  in 
with  earb  oilier ;  yet,  upon  a  closer  investigation, 
we  sliatl  find  them  proposed  with  great  variety  and 
distinction.  Alterbuty. 

Any  single  paper  tbat/ofif  in  with  (lie  popular 
taste,  and  pleases  more  than  ordinary,  brings  one 
in  a  great  return  of  letters.  Additm. 

When  the  war  w»  begun,  there  soon/ctf  in 
other  incidents  at  home,  which  made  the  continu- 
ance of  it  necesaary.  Suift. 

51.  To  Fall  in.    To  comply  ;  to  yield  to. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  tlie 
direction  of  the  graver  sort.  Siieetatar. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation,  which  is 
thus  given  to  change,  wl«en  they  have  a  sovereign 
that  is  prone  tofalt  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veer- 
ings of  the  people.        „  Addison. 

You  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  learned 
men  tofalt  in  with  your  projects.  Add.  on  Medal). 

'J "hat  prince  applied  himself  first  to  the  church 
of  England ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  fall  in 
vriihjit,  measures,  made  the  like  advances  to 

52.  To  Fall  in.    A  military  term.  &  To 
form  in  ranks. 

53.  To  Fall  into.    To  yield  to. 
tofalt  into  all  his  commands  and  directions. 

Jtterhury,  Serm.  ir.  288. 

54.  To  Fall  off.     To  separate;  to  be 
broken. 

Love  cools,  friendship faUU  off,  brothers 
In  cities,  mutinies,  in  countries, discord. 

Shakspecre,  A'.  Lear. 

55.  To  Fall  of.    To  perish  ;  to  die  away. 
Languages  iseed  recruits  to  supply  the  place  of 

thow  words  that  am  continually/aUmg  o^Uirough 

06.  To  Fall  off;    J0  apostatise;  to  re- 
volt ;  to  forsake. 
Oh,  Hamlet,  what  afoll,«g  off  was  there. 
Hevoited  Mortimer? 
—  He  never  did full  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war.    Skakqirarf,  Hen.  I V. 

They,  accustomed  to  afford  at  other  limes  cither 
silence  or  short  assent  to  what  be  did  purpose,  did 
\\wnfaU  off  and  forsake  him.  llaureord. 

What  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Kavour'd  of  hivtvcil  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will  ? 

itdton,  P.  L. 
Tlx»c  captive  tribos/effs^ 
From  God  to  worship  calves.  Millon,  P.L. 

Were  I  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  readers 
would  fall  iff  from  me.  Adiluon,  Spert. 

57.  To  Fall  on.    To  begin  eagerly  to 
do  any  thing. 

Some  cuaru-  cnld  sallad  is  before  thee  set ; 
Bread  with  the  bran  perhaps,  and  broken  meat ; 
l  ull  on,  and  try  thy  uppctitc  to  cat,    Dryd.  Pen. 

58.  To  Fall  on.    To  make  an  assault ;  to 
begin  the  attack. 

'llsey  fell  on,  1  raatle  good  my  place  ;  at  length 
they  came  to  the  hroouistaff*  with  me ;  I  defied 
'»™  *"''•  Sknhfcarr,  lien.  VIII. 

Fall  on.fall  on,  and  bear  him  nut ; 
But  spare  his  person  for  his  father's  sake. 

Jhyden ,  Span.  Friar. 
Draw  all ;  and  when  I  give  tlx  word,  fall  en. 

iEdqmt. 
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tfie  rest,  to  ([Uiirrct  with 
i  priesthood. 

JJryden,  Fat.  Pref. 

59-  To  Fall  owr.   To  revolt;  to  desert 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

And  dost  thou  now  fall  orer  to  my  foe*  ? 
Tbou  «m  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it,  fur  shame, 
And  lung  a  calf's  skin  on  thow  recreant  limbs. 

S*oiij«Mir,  A'.  Attn. 

60.  To  Fall  out.    To  quarrel ;  to  jar ;  to 
grow  contentious. 

Little  needed  those  proof*  to  on*  who  would 
hare  fatten  out  with  herself,  rather  tlian  nuke  any 
conjecture*  to  Zelmanr's  speeches.  Sidney. 

How ^ifl  you  oul,  say  that  ? 
—  No  contraries  bold  mure  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  nich  a  knave.    Shakspeare,  AT.  Lear. 

Meeting  licr  of  late  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  «wevt  favour*  for  thi*  hateful  foot, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  oul  with  her.  Suatj 

Tiie  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  loyalist*,  frit 
ess)  with  the  homcbians,  who  bad  elected  him  to 
be  their  king.  HmueU. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  UU,  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  it*  friend,  tlielf.      Add.  Colo. 

It  has  been  toy  misfortune  to  lire  among  quar- 
reUoove  neighbours  :  there  is  but  one  thing  can 
make  u*  fall  out,  and  that  is  the  inheritance  of 
lord  .Strut's  estate.  Arhulhnot,  John  Hull. 

61.  ToFalloi//.    To  happen ;  to  befall. 

Wlw  Uiiuk  you  ts  my  Dorus/iuVit  oul  to  be  ? 

Sidney. 

Now,  for  the  moM  part,  it  so  fnlleUt  out,  touch- 
ing things  which  generally  are  received,  that 
although  in  themselves  they  be  most  certain,  yet, 
because  men  presume  them  granted  of  all,  we  are 
bardliett  able  to  bring  proof  of  their  certainty. 

It  so feO  oul,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-rode  on  the  way ;  of  those  we  told  him. 

Shotsjieart. 

Yet  so  it  may  fall  oul,  because  their  end 
Is  hate,  not  help  to  me.  MUtou,  S.  A. 

There  feO  oul  a  bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs 
and  the  mice.  I.'Ettrttnse. 

If  it  so  fall  out  that  thou  art  mist  ruble  for  ever, 
thou  hast  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  as  if  some 
unexpected  thing  had  happened.  Tdlotvm. 

62.  To  Fall  to.   To  begin  eagerly  to  eat. 

The  men  were  fashion 'd  in  a  lorgrr  mould, 
The  women  fit  for  labour,  big  and  bold  / 
Gigantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done, 
To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run ; 
Felt  to,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food.  Dryd.Jur. 

63.  To  Fall  to.    To  apply  himself  to. 
They  would  needs  fall  to  the  practice  of  those 

virtues  which  they  before  le.irm-d.  Sidney. 

I  know  thee  not,  okl  man ;  fall  to  thy  prayers  ; 
How  ill  while  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 

SSutlajmm,  He*.  IK. 
Having  been  brought  up  an  idle  horseboy,  he 
will  never  after fail  to  labour ;  but  is  only  made  lit 
for  the  halter.  Spenser. 
They  fell  lo  raising  money  under  pretence  of  the 
f  of  Ii 


Pope. 

To  submit  himself  to  ; 


relief 

My  lady  fall,  lo  play  :  so  bad 
He  must  repair  it. 

64.  To  Fall  to. 
to  go  over  to. 

He  that  abideth  in  this  city,  shall  die  by  tbe 
sword,  and  by  tbe  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence ; 
but  he  that  goeth  out,  and  fatleth  lo  die  Chaldeans 
that  besiege  you,  he  thai!  lire.       Jertin.  ni.  9. 

65.  To  Fall  under.    To  be  subject  to ; 
to  become  the  subject  of. 

We  know  die  effects  of  heat  will  be  such  as 
will  scarce  fkU  under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the 
force  of  it  be  altogether  kept  In.  Bacon,  A".  Hut. 
things  which  are  wholly  in  lb 

'oflwmgholy. 


moAher.faU  unoVr^ur  ckh^oji. 


The  idea  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  Is  un- 
doubtedly that  perfect  and  excellent  example  of 
tl*e  mind,  by  imitation  of  which  imagined  form 
all  things  are  represented,  which  f  -U  under  human 
sight.  Dryden,  Dufretnay. 

66.  To  Fa  t.t.  under.    To  be  ranged  with ; 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

No  rules  that  re  lute  to  pastoral  can  affect  the 
Georgicks,  which  fall  under  that  class  of  poetry 
which  consists  in  gising  plain  instructions  lo  die 
reader.  Addison  on  the  Ceorgirtt. 

67.  To  Fall  upon.  To  attack  ;  to  invade ; 
to  assault. 

Auria  falling  upon  these  gallies,  had  with  them 
a  cruel  and  deadly  fight.  A'nvlU*. 

An  infection  in  a  town  first  foil*  uptn  children, 
weak  constitutions,  or  those  dial  are  subject  to 
other  diseases ;  but,  spreading  further,  seixesupon 
the  roost  healthy.  Temple. 

Man  folli  upon  every  thing  tliat  comes  in  his 
way  ;  not  a  berry  or  a  mushroom  can  escape  him. 

Addison,  Spec!. 

To  get  rid  of  foots  and  scoundrels  was  ono  part 
of  my  design  in  falling  upon  these  etitliors. 

HyetoSuifi. 

68.  To  Fall  upon.    To  attempt. 

I  do  not  intend  lo  fall  upon  nice  philosophical 
disquisitions  about  the  nature  of  time. 

Holder  on  Time. 

69.  To  Fall  upon.   To  rush  against. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  storm  bears  upon 
the  whole  species,  nc  arc  falling  foul  si/mmi  one 


70.  Fall  is  one  of  those  general  words  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  or 
detail  the  full  signification.  It  retains 
in  most  of  its  senses  some  part  of  its 
primitive  meaning,  and  implies  either 
literally  or  figuratively  descent,  violence, 
or  suddenness.  In  many  of  its  senses 
it  is  opposed  to  rise;  but  in  others  has 
no  counterpart,  or  correlative. 

To  Fall.  t>.  a. 

1.  To  drop  ;  to  let  fall. 

To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  twonl,  despair  and  die. 

Skainxxtrc,  Rich.  III. 

I  f  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman1*  tears, 
Each  drop,  she  falls,  would  prove  a  crocodile. 


Draw  together ; 
And  when  I  rear  my  band,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fait  it  on  Conialo.         Saahtjieare,  Tempett. 

1  am  willing  to  fall  this  argument :  'tis  free 
for  every  man  lo  write  or  not  to  write  in  verse, 
a*  be  thinks  it  is  or  is  not  hi*  talent,  or  as  he 
imagines  Ok  audience  will  receive  it.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sink ;  to  depress :  the  contrary  to 
raise. 

If  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raise  or fall  bis 
voice  still  by  lialf  notes,  like  the  stops  of  a  lule, 
or  bv  whole  notes  alone  without  halls,  as  far  as 
an  eight,  he  will  not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice 
unto  it.  Bacon,  Xat.  Hut. 

3.  To  diminish ;  to  let  sink :  opposed  to 
raise. 

Upon  lessening  interest  lo  four  per  cent,  you 
fill  the  price  of  your  native  commodities,  or  leu 
sen  your  trade,  or  else  prevent  not  tbe  high  use. 


4.  To  yean  ;  to  bring  forth. 

They,  then  conceiving,  did  in  yeaning  lime 
Fall  party-Co lour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

Shaltspeare. 

Fall.+  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  dropping  from  on  high. 

High  o'er  their  beads  a  mouldering  rock  is 
plac'd, 

That  promises  a  fell,  and  shakes  at  every  blast. 


2.  The  act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect 
posture. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and 
when  be  caught  il,  he  let  it  go  again,  and  after  it 
again  ;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again, 
and  caught  it  again  ;  or  whether  his  fall  enraged 
him,  or  how  it  was,  be  did  so  set  lux  Ireth,  and 
did  tear  it.  Shaitjware,  Coritl. 

3.  The  violence  suffered  in  dropping  from 
on  high. 

My  son  corning  into  bis  marriage  -clumber, 
happened  lo  have  a  fall,  and  died.  •lEtdr.x.W. 

Spirit  of  wine,  mingled  with  common  water,  if 
the  first  fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  sop. 
otherwise,  stayelh  above ;  and  if  on 
it  severcth  not  again,  as  oil  dotb. 

Bacon,  Physical  Remains. 

A  fever  or  fall  may  lake  away  tny  reason.  Locke. 

Some  were  hurt  by  the  falls  tbey  got  by  leap- 
ing upon  the  ground.     Svift,  llutlioer's  Travels. 

4.  Death ;  overthrow ;    destruction  in- 
curred. 

Wail  his/off, 
VVlwcn  I  myself  struck  down.      Shah.  Model*. 

Our  fathers  were  given  to  the  sword,  and  for  a 
spoil,  and  lad  a  great  fall  before  our  encode*. 

Judith,  viii.  9. 

I  will  begin  lo  pray  for  myself  and  fur  them  ; 
for  I  see  die  falls  of  us  dial  dwell  in  the  land. 

S  JSarfr.  eiii.  17. 

5.  Ruin  ;  dissolution. 

Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  muse,  whose 
flight 

Has  bravely  reaeb'd  and  suar'd  above  thy  height  j 
Now  slialt  thou  stand,  lliougb  sword,  or  time,  or 
fire, 

Or  xeal  more  fierce  than  they,  thy  fill  conspire. 

Denham. 

6.  Downfall ;  loss  of  greatness ;  declension 
from  eminence ;  degradation ;  state  of 
being  deposed  from  a  high  station ; 
plunge  from 
into  misery  or  i 
to  corruption.  In  a  i 
say  the  faU  of  inau, 
angels. 

Her  memory  served  as  an  a 
and  her  own  handwriting  « 
tiinony  against  her  fall. 

IVrhaps  thou  talk's!  of  me 
Of  my  restraint ;  why  here  I  live  alone ; 
And  piticst  till*  my  miserable  fnU.  ItaiuCie.  Wart. 

He,  careless  now  of  hit'rest,  fame,  or  fate. 
Perhaps  furgets  dial  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  rail, 
Beholds  lisec  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

Pope  lo  VameL 

7.  Declension  of  greatness,  power,  or  do- 
minion. 

Till  the  empire  came  to  be  settled  in  Clisrles 
dw  Great,  the  fail  of  the  ltotnan*  huge  dominion 
concurring  with  other  universal  evils,  caused  those 
times  to  be  days  of  much  affliction  and  trouble 
thmugliout  the  world.  tidier. 

8.  Diminution  ;  decrease  of  value. 

That  the  improvement  of  Ireland  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  why  our  lands  in  purcltase  rise  not, 
as  naturally  they  should,  with  the  fall  of  our  in- 
terest, appears  evidently  from  the  effect  tbe  fall 
at  interest  hath  bad  upon  bouses  in  London.  Child. 

9.  Declination  or  diminution  of  sound  ; 
cadence  ;  close  of  musick. 

Thai  strain  again ;  il  had  a  dying/atf .- 
O.  it  came  o'er  my  car,  like  the  sweet  South 
Thai  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odours.  Shah/teare,  TV  Xight. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  euipty-vaullrd  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  I 
Of  darkness  till  it  stnit'd! 


or  greatness 
or  from  virtue 
like  this  we 
the /ail  of 

rof  her  change, 
ifre  to  bear  tea. 

Sidney. 
dost  enquire 
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10.  Declivity  ;  steep  descent 
Watcn  when  heat  upon  the  shore,  or  itmiliicd, 

«s  An/alls  of  bridges,  or  dashed  against  litem 
•elves  by  wind*,  giro  a  roaring  noise. 

Hacon,  Ait.  Hist 

11.  Cataract;  cascade;   rush  of  water 
down  n  steep  place. 

Tliere  (rill  we  n't  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherd*  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivere,  to  whose fulls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals,  .ttnij/ienjv, 

A  whistling  wind,  of  a  melodious  noise  of 
bird*  among  the  spreading  branches,  or  a  pleating 
fall  of  water  running  violently,  these  tiling*  made 
them  to  swoon  for  fear.  H'iidom,  xvii.  IS. 

Down  through  llie  crannies  of  the  li«iog  walls 
The  crystal  ttrvams  descend  in  murin'ring/u.V*. 

Jlryden,  Vtrfr 

The  swain,  in  barren  deserts,  with  surprise 
See*  lilks  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  t).ir.«y  wil.ls,  to  hear 
Htw  falls  of  water  mu/m'ring  in  hit  ear. 

now,  under  banging  rnou 
Beside  thc/i/fr  of  fountains. 
He  nukes 'his  moan  ; 
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For  ever,  ever,  ever  lost !  Pope,  St.  Cecilia. 

12.  The  outlet  of  a  current  into  any  other 
water. 

ccivc»  loto  Its  channel  considerable  mers. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

13.  Autumn  ;  the  full  of  the  leaf;  the  time 
when  the  leave*  drop  from  the  trees. 

What  crowd*  of  patients  tba  town-doctor  kills. 
Or  lion  latt/aU  lie  rais'd  the  weekly  bills. 

Drydtn,  Juv, 

14.  Any  thing  that  comes  down  in  great 
quantities. 

Upon  a  great  fall  of  rain  the  current  carried 
away  a  huge  heap  of  apple*.  V  Estrange. 

15.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down: 
an,  the  fall  of  timber. 

16.  A  part  of  the  female  dress,  in  former 
times  ;  a  kind  of  veil,  according  to  Cot 
grave,  "  worn  by  nuns  and  widows  of 
the  better  sort."     [ faille,  French. 
Obsolete. 

Whidi  gown,  what  fall,  what  tire!  B.Jhn.Ateh. 
Titer*  is  such  a  deal  of  pinning  these  ruffs, 
when  the  fine  clean  fall  is  worth  all. 

Marston  Malcontent 

FALL.VClOUS.f  adj.   Ifallax,  Latin. 
fallacies!.  French  ;  or  thiitQTfaUasiotus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Producing  mistake ;  sophistical.  It  is 
never  used  of  men,  but  of  writings 
propositions,  or  things. 

The  Jews  believed  ami  assented  to  things  nci. 
tber  evident  nor  certain,  nor  yet  so  much  as  pro- 
bable, but  actually  la.^a  and  fallacious ;  such 

South,  Sent. 

2.  Deceitful ;  mocking  expectation 

Tha  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  pow'rs 
Made  err,  was  now  rllul'd.  Miltau,  P.  L. 

False  philosophy  inspires 
Fallacious  hope.  Milton,  P.  L. 


unlimited  mercy,  or  unlimited 
the  methods  that  ci 


I'll, 


Falla'cioum-y-  adv.  [from  fallacious.] 
Sophistically ;  with  purpose  to  deceive ; 
with  unsound  reasoning. 

We  shall  so  far  encourage  contradiction,  as  to 


Wo 


Fam.a'cioussess.  n.s.  [from  fallacious.] 
Tendency  to  deceive  ;  ^conclusiveness. 
FA'LLAcv.f  n.s.  Ifallacia,  Latin  ;  fallace, 
French.  Our  own  word  was  ut  first 
fallace  otfallas.  «  Through  coverture 
of  hlifallas."  Gower,  Com".  Am.  B.  l.j 
Sophism  ;  logical  artifice  ;  deceit ;  de- 
ceitful argument;  delusory  mode  of 
ratiocination. 

Most  princes  make  themselves  another  thing 
from  the  people  by  nfallaey  of  argument,  thinking 
themselves  most  kings  when  the  subject  is  most 
basely  subjected.  Kidney. 
Crltil  1  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  entertain  the  favour'd  fallacy.  Sh.Com.  of  Err. 
It  were  a  mure  fallacy,  and  mistaking  to  as- 
cnbe  that  to  the  force  of  imagination  upon  another 
body,  wliich  is  but  the  force  of  imagination  upon 
tbo  proper  body.  tiacoit. 

Ail  nwn,  who  can  sec  an  inch  before  them, 
may  easily  detect  grow  fallacies.  Dryden. 

FA'LLAX.*  n.s.    [Latin.]    A  term 
formerly  used  by  disputants ;  cavillation. 

To  utter  the  matter  plainly  without  fallal  or 
catillation.  ^0/j.tVimawr  to  Itp.Gardiotr,  p.iMO. 

Tin's  appearance,  though  it  acem  of  strength 
rather  logical  than  rhetorical,  yet  is  very  often  a 
foliar.  Macon. 

Fa'llency.*  n.s.  [Lal.fallcnt.]  Mistake  ; 
crrour. 

Alexander  and  Fdmns  do  assign  five faOencia 
unto  these  rules.  Hoyward,Answ.loDatemaH,c4. 

Socinus  sets  down  eight  hundred  and  two/ui- 
lencies,  (that's  the  word  of  the  law,)  concerning 
die  contestation  of  suits  and  actions  at  law. 
Hp.  Taylor,  Duet.  Dub.  Pref 

Fa'u.er.*  n.s.  [from  fall.")  One 
fulls.  J  J 

He  made  many  to  fall  [in  the  margin,  mul- 
tiplied tit  falser.]  Jtrrem.  xivi.  16. 

Fai.libi'i.ity.  n.s.  [from fallible.]  Lia- 
bleness  to  be  deceived  ;  uncertainty ; 
possibility  of  errour. 

There  is  a  great  d«al  of fallibility  in  the  testi- 
mony of  men  ;  yet  some  things  we  may  bo  almost 
as  certain  of  as  that  the  sun  shines,  or  that  five 
twenties  make  an  hundred.  Watts. 

FA'LLIBLE.  adj.  if  alio,  Latin.]  Liable 
to  errour ;  such  as  may  lie  deceived. 

Do  not  falsify  your  resolution  with  hopes  tliat 
arc fatlMe :  to-morrow  you  must  die. 

Shales.  Mras.for  Meat. 

He  that  creates  to  himself  thousands  of  little 
hopes,  uncertain  In  the  promise,  fallible  in  the 
event,  and  depending  upon  a  thousand  circum- 
stances, often  fail  his  expectations.      Hp.  Taylor. 

Our  intellectual  or  rational  powers  need  some 
assistance,  because  they  are  so  frail  onifalliUe  in 
Uk  present  state.  Wain. 

Fa'llibly.*  adv.  [from  fallible.-]  In  a 
fallible  manner.  Iluloet. 

Fa'lmmoI.}  "•'•[from^",] 
1.  Indenting  opposed  to  prominence. 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  se- 
veral invmineneies  and  fallings  in  of  the  features, 
i  Uian  any  otlier  kind  of  fi- 


ll. »x. 
who 


much  more  distinctly 

gure.  Addison  on  Medals. 

2.  That  which  falls. 

'Tis  tbc  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 

Dryacn,  Bifid  and  Panther. 

Fa 'lung  await.*  ».  «\    Defection  ;  apos- 


Usy. 

ITut  day  stall  not 
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Fa'lling  down.*  p. ,.  Prostration. 

It  would  hare  pitied  a  man  to  see  die fallituf 
doum  of  the  multitude  of  all  sorts.  3  Jfocc.Iii.  »1. 
rA'i-LiSfi  off.*  n.t. 

1.  Declension  from  virtue  to  vice. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a/aflia^vria  there !  Shaks. 

2.  In  naval  language,  the  direction  or 
movement  of  the  ship's  head  to  leeward 
of  the  point  whither  it  was  lately  di- 
rected, particularly  when  she  sails  near 
the  wind,  or  lies  by.  Chambers. 

FaYmngsicknem.  n.s.  [fall  and  sickness.'] 
The  epilepsy ;  a  disease  in  which  the 
patient  is  without  any  warning  deprived 
at  once  of  his  senses,  and  falls  down. 

Did  Cnsr  swoon?  — lie  fell  down  in  tis* 
market-place,  and  foom'd  at  mouth,  and  was 
speechless.— He  bath  tbafalUng-rickueu. 

Shaktpeare,  Jul.  C«r«. 
The  dogfiaher  is  good  against  the fallinf-aci- 
ness.  Walton's  Angler. 

rALLo>iAs.»  adj.  [from  Fallopio,  a  phy- 
sician of  Modena,  the  reputed  disco- 
verer of  what  are  called  the  Fallopian 
tubes.]  Belonging  to  two  ducts  arising 
_  from  the  womb,  usually  colled  ■'  ' 
rA'LLOW.  adj.  [pilepe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow. 
1  low  does  you  r fallow  greyhound,  sir  ? 

1  beard  sny,  Ik  was  out-run  at  Cotaale. 

The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to 
hunting,  had  a  great  desire  to  make  a  great  park 
for  red  a*  wall  *% fallow  deer  between  Kicbmond 
and  Hampton-court.  Clarendon. 

2.  Unsowed ;  left  to  rest  after  the  years 
of  tillage.  [Supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  naked  ground.] 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traversed,  so 
as  tbc  English  must  cross  them  in  presenting  the 
ch"Kt-  Hayward. 

3.  Plowed,  but  not  sowed  ;  plowed  as 
prepared  for  a  second  oration. 

Her  predecessors,  in  their  course  of  govern- 
ment, did  but  sometimes  cast  up  tbe  ground; 
and  so  leaving  it f alia,,;  it  Itecame  quickly  over- 
grown with  weeds.  Howell,  Vocal  Forest. 

4.  Unplowed ;  uncultivated. 

HVr fallow  Ives 
The  darnel,  hemlock ,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon.  Shahipeare,  I 

5.  Unoccupied:  neglected. 

Shall  saints  in  civil  blood-bed  wallow 
Of  saints,  and  let  the  cause  lie  fallow  f 

Fa'llow.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Ground  plowed  in  order  to  be  plowed 
again. 

The  plowing  of  fallotu  u  .  benefit  to  land. 

Mortimer,  Huttantlry. 
Tbc  best  ploughs  to  plow  up  Summer  /itt>u. 
,  Jfcr<ii,uT. 

2.  Ground  lying  at  rest. 

Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge. 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Huilt  for  convenience,  and  the  use  of  life  ; 
Around  \lfulUnrt,  meads,  and  pastures  fajr, 
A  little  £anlcn,  and  a  limpid  brook, 
By  nature's  own  conlrirance  seems  dispos'd. 


V. 


3  Thess.  ii.  3.  j 


To  FA'i.I.OW.f  r.  n. 
1  To  plow  in  order  to  a  second  plowing. 
2-  To  fade ;  to  grow  yellow.  Obsolete. 

There  belli  roses  of  red  blec. 
And  lily,  likeful  for  to  sec ; 
They  fottoweth  never  day  ne  night. 

(Md  Xorman-Sns.  Poem,  printed  by  Ellis,  i.  89. 

Fa'llow-Fisch.*  ii.  *.    A  name  of  the 
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Fa'llowiso.*  n.s.  [from  falloxe.]  The" 
act  of  plowing,  in  order  to  a  second 
plowing. 

Begin  to  plow  up  fallow*  ;  this  first  fallowing 
ought  to  be  very  •hallo*.    Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Fathtmf  is  the  principal  operation,  by  which 
exhausted  lands  are  restored  to  fertility. 

Kirvxm,  Mnnttrrs,  p.  S3. 

Fa'li.ownks.i,  n.  t.  [from  fallow.']  Bar- 
renneu;  an  exemption  from  bearing 
fruit. 

Like  one,  who,  In  her  third  widowhood,  doth 
profess 

Herwlf  a  nun,  ty'd  to  retrredoesa. 

So'  afreets  my  muw  now  a  chaste fathmett. 

Daunt,  Poems,  p.  1 50. 

Fa'lsahv.*  i».  s.  [old  Fr.  faulsnire,  Ijit. 
falsaritts.]    A  falsifier  of  evidence. 

Alike  you  calumniate,  when  you  make  Mr. 
Mason  •  filmy,  as  though  he  had  cited  tome 
unauthentic  records. 

Sheldon,  Miradesaf Ant.  (1616,)  p.  133. 

FALSE.+  adj.  [Sax.  ralre,  J«ls,  fault, 
f anise,  Celt,  and  old  Fr.  ;fatsus,  Lat.l 

1.  Not  morally  true;  expressing  that 
which  is  not  thought. 

Innocence  shall  make 
Fain-  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.        Shaltrjvare,  ft'inl.  TWr. 
There  arc false  witnesses  a:nuag  men.  l.'Kttr. 

2.  Not  physically  true;  conceiving  that 
which  does  not  exist. 

For  bow  ran  that  be  fain,  which  ev'ry  tongue 
Of  ev'ry  mortal  man  affirm*  for  true? 
Which  truth  bath  in  all  age*  bean  so  strong, 
Ai  loadstone  like,  all  hearta  it  ever  draw. 

Daviet. 

A  farce  ia  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in 
a  picture :  the  peraom  and  action  of  a  farce  are  all 
unnatural,  and  the  manner*  false ;  that  is,  ioron- 
ejsomt  with  the  character*  of  mankind. 

Dryden,  Dufrenty. 

3.  Succedaneous ,  supposititious. 

Take  a  vessel,  and  make  a  falte  bottom  of  coarse 
canvass  :  fill  it  with  earth  above  the  can  rasa. 

linen.  Nnt.  Hist. 

*.  Deceiving  expectation ;  not  solid ;  not 


He  fell,  as  a  liugc  rocky  cliff, 
ne  false  fourulalion  wase*  hare  wasb'd  away, 
i  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  main  laod  reft. 

Spentrr,  F.  Q. 

When  that  flood  in  its  own  depth  was  drown'd, 
It  Wft  behind  it ftUe  and  alipp'ry  ground.  Dryd. 

The  heart  of  man  looks  fair,  but  when  we  come 
to  lay  any  weight  upon't,  the  ground  is fi'te  under 
us.  Kit  range. 

5.  Not  agreeable  to  rule,  or  propriety. 

fy  upon  my  false  French  ;  by  nut  ho. 
,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate. 

Shaltspenre,  Hen.  V. 

6.  Not  honest ;  not  just. 

The  true  prince  may,  for  recreation,  prose  a 
folic  thief  i  for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  times  want 
countenance.  Shaktpeatt. 

r  out,  receive  ; 

,  dfVl'LW. 

Donne. 

7.  Treacherous;  perfidious; 
deceitful ;  hollow. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious, /ate,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  tv'ry  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Vtn^iprarr,  Macbeth. 

Falte  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

ShaJapeore. 

A  man  to  wliora  he  had  committed  the  trust  of 
lits  ]x  r*oo,  in  making  him  his  chamiierlaiu  ;  this 
man,  no  ways  disgraced,  no  ways  discontent,  no 
ways  put  in  fear,  turn*  falte  unto  him. 

"en.  ril. 


Men  art-  spunks,  v 

Who  know/o/w  play, 


So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile, 
Against  thy  row,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  bocrow'd  name  ;  as  faUe  to  me. 
So  f\tse  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free.  Dryd. 

The  ladies  will  make  a  numerous  party  against 
him,  for  being/Wat  to  love,  in  forsaking  Dido. 

Drytlen,  Pirgu*. 

8.  Counterfeit ;  hypocritical ;  not  real :  as 
a  false  diamond. 

False  tears  true  pity  moves  ;  tbeking  command* 
To  loose  his  fetters.  Dryden,  .En. 

9.  In  all  these  senses  true  is  the  word  op. 
posed. 

Fai.se.  adv.  Not  truly;  not  honestly;  not 
exactly;  falsely. 

What  thou  would'st  highly. 
That  thou  woulil'st  hollly  ;  would'st  not  phtj false. 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win.      Shahp.  Meet. 

To  FALSB.f  v.a.  [falser,  old  Vr.falsare, 
-  Hul.  and  Lot.] 

1.  To  violate  by  failure  of  veracity. 

Is't  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild. 
Thou  fhlscd  hast  thy  faith  with  perjury  ? 

^iriurr,  F.  Q. 

"Tri  gold 

Which  buys  admittance  ;  on  it  doth ;  yea,  and 
makes 

Diana's  rangers  false  tlscm  selves.      Skoktp.  Cym. 


2.  To  deceive. 

Fair  seemly  plcasancc  each  to  other  makes, 
With  goodly  purposes  there  as  they  sit ; 
And  in  his  fatted  fancy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  fairest  wight  that  lived  yet.  Spent,  F.  Q. 

With  a falsed  sorry  jest.        Vatmn,  Sown.  32. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  balk ;  to  evade. 

But,  Guyon,  in  the  heat  or  all  his  strife. 
Was  wary  wise,  and  closely  did  ans.it 
Avauotage,  whilst  bis  foe  did  rage  most  rife; 
Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  ft  rook  liim 
straight, 

And  .falte*  oft  Us  blows,  tllluda  him  with  such 
bait.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

+.  This  word  is  now  out  of  use. 
Fa'lsefaced.*  adj.  [false  mtlfaee.]  Hy- 
pocritical ;  deceitful. 

When  drums  and  trumpet  shall 
T  the  Held  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  falsefac'd  soulhing  !     Skahp.  CarioL 

Fa'lskiieart.*  adj.  [falte  and  ■heart.'] 
Perfidious.  See  Falsehearted. 

I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a faltthenrt  traitor. 

Shaktpenm,  F.  Hen.  VI.  P.  II. 

Falsbiiea'rtrd.T  adj.  [false  and  heart.] 
Treacherous;  perfidious;  deceitful; 
hollow. 

The  tJsdtorous  or  treacherous,  who  liavr  misled 
others,  are  severely  punished;  and  the  neutrals 
and  falsehearted  friends  and  followers,  who  have 
started  aside  likes  broken  how,  he  noted. 

lUscan,  Advice  to  VHSert. 
Our  faithless  nephew,  thaYt/abencnr/r'f  peer. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  576. 
A  factious  sr falsehearted  array. 

Hammond,  tTotkt,  iv.  579. 

FALSEHEA'RTEn\-ES».*  n.s.  [from  false- 
hearted.] Perfidiousness;  deceittulnes*. 

There  was  no  hypocrisy  or fbhe-netrrttinett,  no 
artiAcc  or  design  in  ail  this.  SuBinrfl.  IfVnb.i.  32] . 
Fa'lseiiood,  n.  s.  [from  false.] 

1.  Want  of  truth ;  want  of  veracity. 

Artificer  of  fraud  :  be  was  the  first 
That  praeuYd  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

All  deception  in  the  coarse  of  life  is,  indeed, 
nothing  else  but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and 
falsehood  passing  from  wonts  to  thing*.  South. 

2.  Want  of  honesty ;  treachery ;  deceit- 
fulness;  perfidy. 


Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth ;  lost  that  too  li 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  t 

3.  A  lie  ;  a  false  i 
lot 


f.L. 


Jot,  Ml.  94. 

4.  Counterfeit ;  imposture. 

For  no falsehood  can  endure 
Of  force  to  its  own  I 

Falsely.^  adv.  [from  false.] 
1.  Contranly  to  truth  ;  not  truly. 

Simeon  and  Levi  spake  not  only  falsely  but 
insidiously,  nay  hypocritically,  abusing  proselyte* 
and  religion.  Cue.  of  the  Tongue. 

Already  were  tlte  Belgians  on  our  coast, 
Whose  fleet  more  mighty  every  day  became 
By  late  success,  which  they  did  falsely  boast. 
And  now  by  first  appearing  scem'd  to  claim. 

Dryden,  Ann.  Mir. 

Tell  him,  I  did  in  vain  his  brother  move, 
And  yet  he  falsely  said  he  was  in  love ; 
Falsely  i  for  had  he  truly  lov'd,  at  least, 
I  le  would  have  giv'n  one  day  to  my  request. 

Dryden,  Avtrenptht. 

Such  as  are  treated  ill,  and  upbraided  falteiy, 
find  out  an  intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their 
complaints,  and  endeavour  to  sootb  their  secret 
resentments.  Addison,  Spect. 

2*  Erroneously;  by  mistake. 

He  knows  that  to  be  inconvenient  which  we 
falsely  think  convenient  for  us.    Smarndft,  germ. 

3.  Perfidiously;  treacherously ;  deceitfully. 

Nor  has  Cormlanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  diahonour'd  rub,  laid falsely 
I 'die  plain  way  of  his  merit.       Shaksjiear*,  Car. 
FA'LSENESs.'f  n.s.  [from  false.] 

1.  Contrariety  to  truth. 

Pr'ythee  speak  ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice.  .VAn^ipeare,  I'mclet. 

2.  Want  of  veracity ;  violation  of  promise. 

Suppose  the  reverse  of  virtue  were  solemnly 
enacted,  and  the  practice  of  fraud  and  rapine, 
and  perjury  and  falseness  to  a  man's  word,  and 
all  vice  were  established  by  a  law,  would  that 
which  we  now  call  sice  gain  too  reputation  of 
virtue,  and  that  which  we  now  call  virtue  grew 
odious  to  human  nature?  Ttftafaen. 

3.  Duplicity;  deceit;  double  dealing. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insins-erity, 
and  all  falseness  or  foulness  of  intentions,  espe- 
cially to  personated  devotion.      Ham.  am  Fund. 

4.  Treachery;  perfidy;  traitomusness. 

King  tikhard  might  create  a  perfect  guess, 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  fahe  to  him, 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness. 

Staispeare,  Hen.  IK 
The  prince  is  In  no  danger  of  being  betrayed 
by  tbeyhisrncM,  or  chested  by  the  avarice  of  such 
•  servant.  it  arm. 

Fa'lser.  n.s.  [from  false.]  A  deceiver; 
an  hypocrite.    Now  obsolete. 

Such  end  had  the  kid  j  for  he  nould  warned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity ; 
And  such  end.  perdie,  does  all  them  remain, 
That  of  tutbfalsen'  iYicaadtlup  been  fain. 

Awaarr,  Shep.  Col.  Mag. 

FALSE  TTO.''  [hnl]  A  musical  term ; 
a  feigned  voice. 

The  mock  herojek  falsetto  of  stop  id  tragedy. 

ifunhr  on  s  Regicide  Pence. 

Fa'lsifiabi.e.+  adj.  [old  Fr.  falsifabU.] 
Liable  to  be  counterfeited  or  corrupted. 

Co/grave. 

Falsifica'tiok.  n.  s.  [falsification,  Fr. 

from  falsify.] 
1.  The  act  oT  counterfeiting  any  thing  to 

m  to  make  it  appear  what  it  is  not. 
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Concerning  tbe  word  of  God,  whether  it  lie 
by  mi  scoust  ruction  of  the  sense,  or  by  falsification 
of  the  word*,  wittingly  to  endeavour  that  any 
tiling  nur  kcui  divine  wlrich  is  not,  it  very  plainly 
to  abuse,  and  even  to  falsify  Divine  evidence, 
which  injury ,  offered  but  unto  men,  is  most  worth- 
ily counted  lieinou*.  Hooker, 

To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  or  u  king  in  hit 
coin  is  an  high  offence :  but  co  counterfeit  tbe 
living  image  of  a  king  iii  hi*  perwn,  ciceedcth 
Mfalnfaitim;  elevyt  it  should  be  that  of  a 
Mahomet,  flat  counterfeit!!  Divine  honour.  Bacon. 

2.  Confutation. 

The  poet  invents  this  Action  to  prevent  pos- 
terity from  searching  after  this  isle,  and  to  pre. 
r  from  detection  of  " 


Fa'i.mficatok.*  n.  s.  [I -at.  falsificator.] 
A  falsifier. 

He  disrorereth  a  malign  itch  to  have  made  me 
a  fulsifccalor  like  himself. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge,  Ac.  p.  175. 
Fa'Lsifikr.+  h.      [from  falsify.] 

1.  One  that  counterfeits  ;  otic  that  makes 
any  thing  to  seem  what  it  is  not.  lluloti. 

That  punishment  which  h  np]>ointrd  for  the 
forgers  and  falsifiers  of  Use  king's  coin. 

Ascham,  TorojiKU.  B.  1. 

It  happen*  in  theories  built  on  too  obvious  or 
too  frw  experiments,  what  happens  to falsifiers  at 
coin;  fur  counterfeit  money  will  endure  some 
one  proof,  others  another,  but  none  of  them  all 
proofs.  Bv>yU. 

2.  A  liar ;  one  that  contrives  falsehoods. 

Boasters  arc  naturally  falsifiers,  aud  the-  people, 
of  all  others,  that  put  their  shams  tbe  worst  to- 
gether, f.' Estrange. 

To  Fa'lsify.T  *'.a.  [falsifier,  French.] 

1.  To  counterfeit;  to  forte  ;  to  produce 
something  for  that  which  in  reality  it  is 
not. 

We  cannot  excuse  that  church,  which  through 
corrupt  translations  of  Scripture,  dcllvereth,  in- 
stead of  divine  speeches,  any  thing  repugnant 
unto  that  which  God  spenkrth  ;  or,  through  f(U~ 
stficd  additions,  proposed)  that  to  Use  people  of 
God  a*  Scripture  which  it  in  truth  no  Scripture. 

Hooker. 

The  Irish  bard*  use  to  forge  and  falafy  every 
thing  as  they  list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
Falsifying  llie  balances  by  deceit.  Amos,  \iii.  5. 

2.  To  confute  ;  to  prove  false. 

Our  Saviour's  prophecy  stands  good  in  the 
destruction  of  Use  temple,  and  the  dissolution  of 
die  Jewish  ocoiMMny,  when  Jews  and  Pagans 
united  all  their  endeavours,  under  Julian  the 
apostate,  to  baffle  waA  falsify  the  prediction.  Add. 

9.  To  violate  ;  to  break  by  falsehood. 

It  shall  be  thy  work,  Uiy  shameful  work,  which 
is  In  thy  power  to  shun,  to  make  him  live  to  see 
thy  faith  falsified,  and  his  bed  defiled.  Sidney. 

He  Rudclenl  j-  fdnfied  Iris  faith,  and  villainously 
slew  Srlymes  the  king,  as  he  was  bathing  him- 
self, mistrusting  nothing  lew  than  Use  falsehood 
of  tbe  pirate.  h'mUles,  Hut. 

This  superadd*  treachery  to  all  the  other  pesti- 
lent ingredients  of  tbe  crime  ;  'us  tbe  falsifying 
tbe  most  important  trusts.  Herat/  of  Jtcly. 

4.  To  pierce ;  to  run  through. 

His  crest  is  rash'd  ansy,  his  ample  shield 
hfatsify'd,  and  round  with  jav'Uns  till'd. 

Dryden,  AKnrid. 

Of  this  word  Dryden  writes  thus  : 
My  friends  cjuarrelled  at  the  word  fal- 
sified, as  an  innovation  in  our  language. 
The  fact  is  confessed  ;  for  I  remember 
not  to  have  read  it  in  any  English 
author ;  though  perhaps  it  may  be  found 
in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.  But  suppose 


it  be  not  there  ;  why  am  T  forbidden  to 
borrow  from  the  Italian,  a  polished  lan- 
guage, the  word  which  is  wanting  in 
tuy  native  tongue  ?  Horace  has  given  us 
a  rule  for  coining  words,  si  Grttco  fontc 
cadant,  especially  when  other  words  arc 
joined  with  them  which  explain  the 
sense.  I  used  the  word falsity,  in  this 
place,  to  mean  that  the  shield  of  Turnus 
was  not  of  proof  against  the  spears  and 
javelins  of  the  Trojans,  which  had 
pierced  it  through  and  through  in  many 
places.  The  words  which  accompany 
.  this  new  one,  make  my  meaning  plain : 

Ma  si  l'Usbergo  d'Atnbi  era  perfetto, 
Che  mai  poter  folsorlo  in  uessum  canto. 

Ariosto,  cant.  xxvi. 
Fahar  cannot  otherwise  be  turned  than 
by  falsified  :  for  his  shield  was falsed,  is 
not  English.  I  might  indeed  nave  con- 
tented myself  with  saying  his  shield  was 
pierced,  and  bored,  and  stuck  with  ja- 
velins. Dryden. 

Dryden,  with  all  this  effort,  was  not 
able  to  naturalise  the  new  signification, 
which  I  have  never  seen  copied,  except 
once  by  some  obscure  nameless  writer, 
and  which  indeed  deserves  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. Johnson. 

The  word  certainly  deserves  not  to  be 
received  in  this  sense  ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  phrase  of  the  fencing-school 
for  thrust,  from  a  passage  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  which  Dryden  probably 
had  once  noticed,  (for  he  had  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  language  of  these 
dramatists,)  but  hod  forgotten.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  that  he  had  once  seen  the 
word  copied  ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  Dryden  himself  was  a  copier. 

How  con  he  stand 
Upon  hh  guard  who'  lialh  (Idler*  in  his  bead, 
To  which  his  feet  must  escr  be  a  dancing  ? 
Beside  a  falsify  may  spoil  Ms  cringe, 
Or  making  of  a  leg,  in  which  consists 
Much  of  his  court- perfection. 

/fours*,  and  Ft  Coronation. 

To  Fa'lsify.  p.  n.  To  tell  lies ;  to  violate 
truth. 

Tins  point  have  we  gained,  that  it  is  absolutely 
and  universally  unlawful  to  lie  ralA falsify.  South. 

FA'LsiTY.t  n.  *.    [faulseff,  old  French  ; 
falsitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Falsehood  ;  contrariety  to  truth. 

Neither  arc  urey  able  to  break  through  those 
crrours,  wherein  they  are  so  determinatdy  settled, 
that  they  pay  unto  falsity  the  whole  sum  of  what- 
soever love  is  owing  unto  God's  truth.  Hooker. 

Can  you  on  him  sueb  falsities  obtrude  ? 
And  as  a  mortal  the  most  w  ise  delude  ?  Sandys. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration,  cither 
in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  things :  but  only  imports 
a  different  degree  of  tlieir  clearness  or  appearance 
to  tbe  understanding.  South. 

2.  A  lie ;  an  errour ;  a  false  assertion  or 
position. 

By  falsities  and  lies  die  greatest  part 
Of  uiankind  tbey  corrupted.  Milton,  P.  L. 

That  Danubiiitariscthfrom  the  Pyrcnean  hills 
that  the  earth  is  higher  towards  the  North,  are 
opinions  truly  charged  on  Aristotle  by  tbe  restorer 
of  Kpicurus,  and  all  easily  confutable  falsities. 

GtanvMe,  Scepsis. 

To  FA'LTER.  v.  n.  [fallar,  to  be  want- 
ing, Spanish,  vaulttu'r,  a  stammerer,  Icc- 


T 

the  same  radical.] 

1.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words. 

WM\  faltering  tongue,  and  trembling  ev'ry  vein. 
Tell  on,  quotb  she.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prrpar'd ; 
Tbe  still-born  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  dy 'd  imperfect  on  the  falfnng  tongac.  Dryd. 

He  changes,  gods  !  nod' fritters  at  tbe  question  : 
His  fears,  hi.  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty. 

Smith. 

2.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  body. 

This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling ;  and  these  atone, 
Prove  armed  soldiers  ere  her  native  king 
ShaU/aZter  under  foul  rebellious  anus. 

Skaktpeare,  Rich.  II. 

He  found  his  legs  falter.      Wiseman,  Surgery. 

3.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding. 

How  far  idcots  are  concerned  in  the  want  or 
weakness  of  any  or  all  faculties,  an  enact  obser- 
vation of  their  several  ways  otfattmng  would  dis- 
cover. Locke. 

To  Fa'ltek.  v.  a.    To  sift ;  to  cleanse. 
This  word  seems  to  be  merely  rustick 
or  provincial. 
Barley  for  malt  must  be  bold,  dry,  sweet,  and 


.  [from  falter.-]  With 
lifficulty ;  with  feeble- 


Fa'lterixo.»  ji.  *.  [from  falter.]  Feeble- 
ness; deficiency. 
Tbedcliqulum  and  fluttering  of  out 
torment  of  bodily  pains. 

A"iffmg*re*'i  Sen*,  p.  228. 

Fa'lterinoly.  adv. 
hesitation  ;  with  difl 
ness. 

To  Fa'mble.t  v.  a.  [Goth.f  m/ml,  stutter- 
ing; Danish,  famber.]  To  hesitate  in 
the  speech.  Phis  word  I  find  only  in 
Skinner,  Dr.  Johnson  says  ;  but  it  is  in 
Sherwood's  old  dictionary,  viz.  "  to  faw 
ble  with  the  mouth,  begiiayer,"  i.  e.  to 
speak  imperfectly ;  as  also  with  its  de- 
scendants, "o  J ambling,"  and  "a  fam- 
bUr."  Cotgrave  also  renders  begvayer, 
"  to  famble,  to  tnajfie  in  the  mouth,  to 
speak  as  a  child  that  but  begins  to 
speak."  And  this  strengthens  my  opin- 
ion, that  our  northern  word  faffie  is  a 
corruption  of  the  present.  See  To 
Faffi.e. 

FAME.t  »•  s.  [fame,  old  French  \fama, 
Latin ;  tpotna,  Doriek.] 

1.  Celebrity ;  renown. 

Tlie  house  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  must  be 
(receding  magnifies!,  of  fame  and  of  glory 
throughout  all  countries.  I  Chrvn.  xiii.  5. 

Tlie  desire  of  fame  will  not  suffer  endowments 
to  lie  useless.  Addison,  Sped. 

What  is  this  fame,  tor  which  we  thoughts  employ, 
The  owner's  wife,  which  other  men  enjoy  ?  Potsc. 

2.  lteport ;  rumour. 

We  lure  beard  the ^ime  of  him,  and  all  that  he 
did  in  Kgypt.  Jos.  is.  9. 

I  shall  shew  wlint  are  true  fames.  Bacon. 

To  Fame  *  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  famous. 

Your  second  birth 
Will  fan*  Old  Lethe's  flood. 

II.  Jonsmt,  Masfuraf  Christmas. 
Pr'ythce  who/asses  Ulee  ? 

Braum.  end  Fl.  King  and  no  Xing. 

2.  To  report. 
That  Itichard  —  tltoutd  fame  king  Edward  tbe 

•-  4V  C.  J?«ci,  Uist.s\-.K.J1I.  p.82. 
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Fa 'mes.  part.  adj.  [from  fUme."]  Re- 
nowned ;  celebrated ;  much  talked  of. 
He  it  famd  tor  mildness,  peer*  and  prayer. 

oWtneore.  Hen,  VI. 
He  purposes  to  seek  the  CUrian  god. 
Avoiding  Ddpboe  Ida  ram  Jam' d  abode, 
Since  Phlcgiiui  robbers  mad*  unsafe  the  road. 

Arisiide*  waa  an  Athenian  philosopher,  famed 
tat  hia  learning  and  wisdom ;  but  convened  to 
Christianity.  AdAtmn. 

Fa'melbss.^  adj.  [from  fame.}  Having 
no  fame ;  without  renown. 


tic  *jw  inn  niece 


r  fu 

Then  let  n»,/a«fai,  lore  the  field*  and  wood*, 
The  fruitful  waterd  vale,  and  running  flood*. 

May,  Virgil. 

FAMI'LIAR.f  adj.  ifamiliaru,  Latin.] 

1.  Domcstick  ;  relatingjoj^fatnily.  ^ 

2.  Afiable ;  not  formal ;  easy  in  convers- 
ation. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  mean*  vulgar. 

Stattaftain,  tlamUt- 

Be  not  Unfamiliar  with  Polos ;  for  he  misuses 
thy  favours  so  much,  that  he  swears  thou  art  to 
marry  bis  sister  Nell.  SAaigtem. 

3.  Unceremonious ;  free, 
sons  long  acquainted. 

Kalaodar  slreight  thought  h 
thenia,  and  was  about  in  such/owiaW  sort  to  have 
spoken  unto  her  j  but  she,  in  grave  and  honour- 
able manner,  gave  him  to  understand  that  be  was 
mi  *r*ken.  Sidney. 

4-  Well  known ;  brought  into  knowledge 
by  frequent  practice  or  custom- 

I  see  not  bow  the  Scripture  could  be  possibly 
made  familiar  uoto  all,  unless  far  more  should  be 
read  in  the  people's  hearing  than  by  a  sermon  can 
be  opened.  iAvirr. 

Let      choose  luch  noMe  counsel, 
Thai  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be, 
As  things  acquainted  uui  familiar  to  us. 

ShaktptaTC,  Hen.  If. 

Our  sweet 
Reccu,  and  only  consolation  left, 

familiar  to  our  eye*.  Milton,  P.L. 

One  idea  which  is  familiar  to  the  mind,  con- 
nected with  others  which  arc  new  and  strange, 


A  . 

wife,  and  because  he  spike  it 
not  prove  it,  the  priest  sued  him  for 


5.  Well  acquainted  with  ; 
habituated  by  custom. 

Or  chang'd  si  length,  and  to  the  place 
In  tempts-  and  in  nature,  will  receive 
Jfassafarthe  fierce  neat,  and  void  of  pain.  MiLP.L. 

The  senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas,  and 
the  mind,  by  Araree*,  growing  familiar  with  some 
of  them,  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  names 
got  to  them.  Ijtckt. 

He  w»  amen 
an  Insect  as  I, 
idc**,  and  in  so  familiar  a  manner,  as  to  opiwir 
wholly  unmoved  at  all  tlw  veencs  of  blood  sod 
detolarjoo.  SarjA,  CsdRWr'i  TVmvii. 

Patient  permit  the  siilly- pleasing  fit/sin; 
Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  lean  refrain. 

I'ope,  Myltey. 

6.  Common ;  frequent. 

To  a  wrong  hypothecs,  may  be  reduced  the 
erroura  that  may  be  occasioned  by  a  true  hypo- 


7. 


his 
could 
in. 
Camden. 

9.  Often  applied,  in  the  Bible,  to  spirits ; 
*uppo»ed  by  some  to  allude  to  those 
who  imposed  on  mankind  by  pretending 
to  have  a  spirit  or  demon  speaking  from 
within  their  bodies. 

Thy  voice  shall  be  as  of  one  that  hath  a  familiar 
spirit.  lanaJt,  nix.  *. 

Fami  liar,  it.  *. 

1.  An  intimate ;  one  long  acquainted. 

The  king  is  a  noble  gentleman  and  my  familiar. 

SKnttpeare. 

When  he  finds  himself  avoided  and  neglected 
by  bis familiart,  tlii*  effvcU  him.  X*sert. 

2.  A  demon  supposed  to  attend  at  call. 

Love  is  a  familiar ,  there  is  no  evil  angel  but 
love.  Stiallptare. 

Familia'kitv.  n.  s.  [ftmiliarite,  French  ; 
from familiar.] 

1.  Easiness  of  conversation ;  omission  of 
ceremony ;  affability. 

2.  Acquaintance ;  habitude. 

We  contract  at  last  such  an  intimacy  and  fa- 
miliarity with  them,  as  makes  it  difficult  and  irk- 
some for  us  to  call  off  our  minds.  Atlerbury. 

3.  Easy  intercourse. 

They  say  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  in. 
ti male famitiariliet  with  these  gentle  spirits,  pope. 

To  Fami'liahize.+  v.  a.  [familiarizer,Yr.] 

1.  To  make  familiar  ;  to  make  easy  by  ha- 
bitude ;  to  make  common. 

Being  fa  milumsed  to  it,  men  are  not  shocked  at 
it.  Bulkr.  Analogy  <f  Religion. 

Wethamstcdr,  the  learned  and  liberal  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  being  desirous  of  famitutrmng  the 
history  of  his  patron  saint  to  the  monks  of  his 
convent.  Wartan,  Assl.  if  E.  P.  it.  53. 

2.  To  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant 
superiority. 

The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  com- 
panion and  affability  that  familiarized  him  to  my 
imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  fear  and  ap- 
prelnnaione.  Jdduan,  Sped. 

Fami'liarly.  adv.  [fromfamiliar.] 


He  unreins 
Hia  mute,  and  sports  in  loose, 

8.  Too  nearly  acquainted. 
vol.  u. 


tiom,  Vaid  /iiwi/iiTr/Vi  ' 
andcallcdYoracha.ri 


Nicholas,  a  Weatphalian,  who  intro- 
duced his  doctrine  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  occa- 
sioned no  small  confusion,  as  the  history 
of  that  reign  shews. 

We  see  one  tainted  with  popery, —  another 
with  famititm  ;  and  all  these  ran  a  madding  after 
their  own  fancies.  B.  Hall,  Bern.  p.  5. 

Fa'mimst.*  ».  *.  [from  family.'] 

1.  One  of  die  sect  called  the  family  of  love. 

'I trough  UKfamtluli,  libertine*,  and  anabaptists, 
in  opposition  to  papists;  yet  the  great 
of  souls  catcboth  Ihcsn  all  with  the  same 
impure  hi  eta. 

Pafili,  Hert'li-i^rajThy,  p.'-JOM, 

2.  A  master  of  a  family. 

If  you  wilt  needs  be  a  famihit,  and  marry,  Biua- 

afflictions.  Oitnrm,  Mcice  It  a  Son,  (^sJl^N* 

FAMI'LLE.  [en  famille,  Freuch.]    In  a 
family  way ;  domestically. 
Deluded  mortals,  wbom  the  great 

leu  a  tele; 


1.  Unceremoniously;  with  freedom  like 
that  of  long  acquaintance. 

Because  llut  I  fumitan'y  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  widi  you, 
Your  sawcinesa  will  jost  upon  my  love. 

Shahpeare,  Cam.  tf  Err. 
He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him ;  and  I'll  be  swom 
he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  TUtyard,  and 
then  he  broke  hit  head.  .ndbpeare. 
Toe  florernonr  came  to  us,  and  after  saluta- 
thal  be  was  come  to  visit  us, 
and  sat  him  down. 

Bacon,  tteu>  AUanlit. 

2.  Commonly;  frequently:  with  the  un- 
concernedness  or  easiness  of  long 
custom. 

I^esser  mists  and  fogs  than  those  which  covered 
Greece  with  to  long  darkness,  do familiarly  present 
our  senses  with  as  great  alterations  in  the  sun  and 
moon.  Bategk,  Hiatary. 

3.  Easily  ;  without  solemnity  ;  without 
formality. 

Horace  stills  charms  with  graceful 
And  without  method  talks  us  into  traw  ; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  Aastsasr/y  convey 
The  trueit  notion*  in  the  «a»i«t  way.  Pipe. 

Fa'milism.*  n.  *.  [from  family.']  The 
tenets  of  a  deluded  sect  called  theft' 
mily  of  love,  by  their  artful  founder,  H. 


Who  at  t 

Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  • 
Fa'mily.  n.  i.  [familia,  Latin ;  familic, 
French.] 

1.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house; 
household. 

The  night  made  little  impression  on  myself ; 
but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole  family ,-  for  my 
wife  prevailed  on  roe  to  take  somewhat.  Sunfl. 

2.  Those  that  descend  from  one  common 
progenitor ;  a  race ;  a  tribe  ;  a  gene- 
ration. 

Of  GerJion  wu  the  family  of  the  Libnitcs. 

.Vumo.  iii.  21. 

3.  A  course  of  descent ;  a  genealogy. 

If  Iby  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  aver  since  the  flood. 
Go  and  complain  thy  family  it  young, 
Nor  own  thy  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long.  Pope. 

4.  A  class  ;  a  tribe  ;  a  species. 

There  be  two  great  fomilitt  of  things,  sulphu- 
reous and  mercurial,  inflammable  and  not  inflam- 
mable, matare  and  crude,  oily  and  watry. 

Bacon,  A'av.  Hat. 
Fa'minc  ft.  *.  [ftmutt,  French  ;  Jamet, 
Latin.]  Scarcity  of  food ;  dearth  ;  dis- 
tress for  want  of  victuals. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn  i  here  let  them  lie, 
TUX  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up.  Sh.  Maei. 

Famines  have  not  bean  of  late  obatived  to  be 
rare,  partly  because  of  tbe  industry  of  mankind, 
partly  by  these  supplies  that  come  by  sea,  but 
principally  by  tbe  goodne«  of  God.  Bale. 

Has  city  never  felt  a  siege  before, 
But  from  the  lake  receiv'd  it*  daily  store ; 
Which  now  shut  up,  and  millions  crowded  here, 
Famine  will  soon  in  multitudes  appear. 

Dryrten,  Ind.  Emp. 

To  FA'MISH.  v.  a.  [from fame*,  Latin  ; 
famii,  old  French.] 

1.  To  kill  with  hunger ;  to  starve;  to  de- 
stroy by  want  of  food. 

What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famuh  me  ? 

The  paint  of  famuh'd  Tan  lain,  hell  feel. 
And  Sisyphus  that  labours  up  tbe  hill 
The  rolling  rock  in  vain ;  ana  curst  Ition'si 

Drpten. 

2.  To  kill  by  deprivation  or  denial  of  any 
thing  necessary  to  life.  Milton  uses  it 
with  of. 

Thin  air 

Above  the  clotvds  will  pine  Ids  entrails  grow, 
And  /amis*  him  «/  breath,  if  not  of  bread. 

Mdian,  P.  J- 
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To  Fa'mish.  v.  n.  To  die  of  hunger  ;  to 
suffer  extreme  hunger. 
You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish. 

Skakt)teare. 

Fa'mish MENT-t  n.t.  [framfamith.]  The 
pain  of  hunger ;  want  of  food. 
So  sore  was  the fnmishwent  in  the  land. 

Hen.  xlvii.  13-  Matkewe's  7Vnw. 
Laugh  and  be  fat,  »ich  all  you  touch  i«  gold, 
Though  that  food  jour  soul'i  famshmcnt  aflbrdv 
Davies,  Wit's  Pugrimage,  sign.  V.  2.  b. 
Apicius,  tliou  did'st  an  thy  gut  bestow 
Full  ninety  millions,  yet  whru  Out  was  spent. 

Ten  millions  Mill  remained  to  tbee ;  which  thou, 
Fearing  to  suffer  thirst  and famishment. 
In  potson'd  potion  drsnk'tt.     HnkevUl  on  Prtn: 

Famo'sity.  n.  i,  [from  famous.]  Renown; 

celebrity.  Did. 
FA'MOUS.f  adj.  [fameux,  French  ;  fa- 

motus,  Latin.] 
1.  Renowned;  celebrated;  much  talked 
of  and  praised. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  too  fammt  to  lire  long ; 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  v>  much  worth. 

SkaJcnxxtrc,  Hen.  Tt. 

There  rose  up  before  Moses  two  hundred  and 
fifty  princes  of  th»  aistttnblv,  famous  in  the  con- 
gregation, men  of  renown.  jVumi.  ivi.  S. 

She  beenree  famous  among  women  ;  for  lliey  had 
raerutcd  judgment  upon  ber.       £int.  tiiil.  10. 

Pyrcius  wa*  only/nm*iu  for  counterfeiu'ng  all 
base  thing*;  a«  earthen  pitclwrs,  a  scullery, rogues 
together  by  tin  ears,  and  twine  tumbling  in  the 
mire ;  wfawnpon  be  waasurnamcd  Rupographu*. 

Pcacham  on  Drawing. 

I  shall  be  natnMerntmg  Uivfamouscst 
Or  women,  aung  at  aolemn  festivals.  Mi/ten,  S.  A. 

Many,  beddea  myself,  have  heard  our  fauwui 
Waller  own,  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  hit 
numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  Uulloign,  turned 
into  English  by  Fairfax.  Dryden. 

1.  It  has  sometimes  a  middle  signification ; 
and  imports  fame,  whether  forgood  or  ill. 

Mcnccralrs  and  Men**,  famaut  pirate*, 
Make  Uh  »ea  serve  them.  Sk*ikt.  Ant.  and  Clean. 
3.  Sometimes,  notorious;  like  the  Latin 
famotut,  which  has  also  the  sense  of 


in /"turnout. 

The  death  of  slave*  • 


I  ma&fa, 

tan,  Strn.  en  1  John,  iv.  9. 

Fa'moused.*  adj.  Renowned;  much  talked 

The  painful  warrioer fumtmtat  for  iiglrt. 

Shakspenre,  On  met,  35. 
Tbe  wine  is  indeed  the  most  generoua  grape 
of  Persia,  and  famoHsetl  all  over  the  Orient. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trat.  p.  13a 
FA'MoosLY.f  adv.  [fromfamou*.] 

1.  With  great  renown;  with  great  cele- 
bration. 

Then  this  land  wms/nawajfe  enridied 
With  politick  grave  counsel ;  then  the  king 
1  Uii  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

Mattpeare.  Rich.  7/7. 

They  looked  on  the  particulars  as  thing*  fa- 
mously spoken  of,  and  believed,  and  worthy  to  be 
recorded  and  read.  (•rear,  Cams.  Sacra. 

2.  Notoriously. 

lie  had  never  been  praised  by  Gabriel  Harvey 
for  bis  labour,  if  therein  he  had  not  been  so  fa. 
mjLj.'y  sljsurd. 

Xask,  A)«t.  <f  Pierce  Pennilesse.  (ISM.) 

FA'Mous.sEss.f  n.  t.  [from famous.]  Ce- 
lebrity ;  great  fame.  Sherwood. 

Famousness,  unattended  with  endearing  causes, 
if  a  quality  so  undesirable,  that  even  infamy  and 
folly  can  confer  it.  Boyle,  Style  of  H.  See.  p.  I8C. 

To  Fa'mulate.*  v.  n.  [famulor,  Latin.] 
To  serve.  This  word  is  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Cockeram.   Chaucer  has  "fa- 


FAN 

mulct  foe,"  for  domestic*  foe,  March. 

Tale.  And  the  word  famulitt  is  in  use 

at  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford,  for  an 

inferior  member  of  it. 
Fa'muust.*  See  To  Famulatb. 
FAM.f  n.  x.  [farm,  Saxon  ;  vaunut,  Lai.] 
1 .  An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  move 

the  air  and  cool  themselves. 
With  scare,  and  /a«j,  and  double  change  of 
bravery, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  with  all  this  knavery. 

Shakspeart, 

'Tie  a  sweet  walk  ;  and  if  lite  wind  be  stirring, 
Serves  like  a  fan  (0  cool.  Beaum.  $  Fl.Kn.tf  Mat. 

Flavia,  the  least  and  slightest  toy 
Can  with  resistless  art  employ  ; 
In  other  hands  the  fan  would  prove 
An  engine  of  small  force  in  love  ; 
But  the,  with  such  an  air  and  mien, 
Nut  lo  be  told  or  safely  seen, 
Directs  its  wanton  motions  so, 
That  it  wounds  more  than  Cupid  s  bow ; 
Gives  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame, 
To  every  oilier  breast  a  flame. 

The  modest  fan  was  lifted  up  no  more. 
And  virgins  stiiil'd  at  what  they  blusli'd  I* 


Guy. 


before. 
Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  spread  out  like  a  woman's 
fan  into  a  triangle  with  a  broad  base. 

As  a  peacock  and  crane  were  in  company,  tbe 
peacock  spread  hit  tail,  and  challenged  the  other 
to  shew  him  such  a fan  of  feathers.  7.'  'Estrange. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  when  corn  is  winnowed. 
[van,  French.] 

Flaile,  strawfork,  and  rake,  with  a/an  that  is 
strong.  JWr. 
A»essball  eat  dean  provender,  winnowed  with 
the  shovel  and  with  the  fan.        Isaiah,  ill.  'it. 

In  the  wind  and  tempest  of  fortune's  frown, 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away. 

S..oi  .j^are,  7V.  and  Cress* 
For  tbe  cleansing  of  com  is  commonly  used 
either  a  wickerfan,  or  a  fan  with  soils. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved  ; 
wings. 

The  prisoner,  with  a  spring,  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  stretch'd  hit  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  oeighb'ring  maple  wing'd  Ma  flight. 

Dryden. 

5.  An  instrument  to  raise  the  fire. 

Nature  wor ketia  in  us  all  a  love  lo  our  own 
counsels:  the  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to 
inflame  that  love.  Hooker. 

To  Fan.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan. 

She  was  fanned  into  slumbers  by  ber  slaves. 

Sfieetatar. 

2.  To  ventilate ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in 
motion. 

Let  every  feeble  humour  shake  your  hearts ; 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  piuinea. 
Fan  you  into  despair.  Shaktpeare,  C'arioL 

The  Norwcyan  banner*  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold.  Shall.  Macbeth. 

The  air 

Floats  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  unnumber'd 
plumes: 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods,  and  spread  (heir  painted  wings, 
Till  ev"n.  MUton,  P.  I.. 

'T\k fanning  wind  upon  Ikt  bosom  blows; 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  tbe  bosom  rose  : 
The  fanning  wind  and  purling  stream,  continue 
her  repose.     Dryden,  Cymtm  ani  7/k'.iV..'«i.i. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which  fans  our  eastern  grows, 
And  bright,  as  when  thy  eye*  first  lighted  up  our 
lores.  Dryden. 


Pope, 
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And  now  his  shorter  breath,  with  sultry  i 
r*nts  on  Iter  neck,  aod/nu  her  parting  hair. 

3.  To  separate,  as  by  winnowing. 

I  have  collected  some  few,  tberein/aiutoig  tbe 
old,  not  omitting  any,        Htuvn,  A/ioplUkegms. 

Not  so  tbe  wicked ;  but  as  chaff,  which, /aan'd, 
The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
In  judgement.  Milton,  1't.  L  1 1. 

FANA'TICAL.*  adj.  [Latin  fanalicvt.} 
Enthusiastick ;  wild;  mad. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  desire,  and  pray  for,  on 
effectual  reformation  of  manners  and  propagation 
of  the  Gospt  I  by  all  sober  and  christian  methods ; 
bul  may  venture  to  furctct,  without  pretending  to 
the  spirit  of  prophecying,  Uiat  this  great  work  will 
never  lie  accomplished  by  an  enthusiastick  and 
fanatical  head. 

Bp,  Larington,  Enthu.  if  Metka.  and  Papists 
Pref. 


Fana'tically.*  adv.  [from  fanatical.} 
In  a  wild  enthusiastick  way. 
The  liberty  they  pursued  was  a 


r,  from  virtue,  from 
i  and  was  neither  hyp. 


from  reli- 
uarfatutlHoUy 


order, 
gion; 
followed, 

Fava'ticalness.*  n.  #.  [from  fanatical.} 
Religious  frenzy. 

That  temper  of  profancness,  whereby  a  man  is 
disposed  to  contemn  and  despite  all  religion,  how 
slightly  soever  men  may  think  of  it,  is  much  worse 
than  infidelity,  than  fanaticatness,  than  idolatry ; 
aud  of  tbe  two  'tis  much  more  eligible  for  a  man 
to  be  an  honest  lies  then  and  a  devout  idolalor, 
than  aprofanc  Clirittian.  ITHk.  en  Xal.  Bet.  ii.  1. 
Fana'ticism.  n.  s.  [from  fanatick.}  En- 
thusiasm ;  religious  frenzy. 

A  church  whose  doctrine*  arc  derived  from  lite 
clear  fountains  of  the  Scriptures,  whose  polity  sn  ii 
discipline  are  formed  upon  tbe  most  uncorrupted 
models  of  antiquity,  which  has  stood  unshaken 


by  tbe  most  furious  assault*  of  popery  on  the  one 
band,  and  fanataeism  on  the  other ;  hat  triumphed 
over  all  UK  argument*  of  its  enemies,  and  baa 


over 

■willing  now  lo  contend  with  but  their  slander* 
and  calumnies.  Rogers. 

Fana'tick.  adj.  [fanaticus,  Latin;  fana- 
ttqtite,  French.]  Enthusiastick  ;  struck 
with  a  superstitious  frenzy. 

Osiris,  Isss,  Orut,  and  their  train, 
With  monst'rous  shapes  and  sorceries  almVd 
Fanalidt  Kgypt,  and  her  priest*,  to  seek 
Their  wand'ring  god*  ditguis'd  in  brutish  forms. 

JbVl-m,  P.  L. 

Fana'tick.  *j.  *.  [from  the  adjective.] 
An  enthusiast ;  a  man  mad  with  wild 
notions^of  religion.  f  fi  p 

destructive  engine  than  tbe  tumultuary  weapon 
tnatcht  up  by  a  fanaliei.  Detay  .f  Piety. 

FA'NCIFUL.  adj.  [fancy  and  full.] 

1.  Imaginative;  rather  guided  by  imagi- 
nation than  reason  :  of  persons. 

Some  fanciful  men  have  expected 
confusion  and  ruin   from  those  very 
w'tvutiS  IxitJi  tlwt  ancltbii  is  mml  uilrctua 
vented.  jr oodward 

2.  Dictated  by  the  imagination,  not  the 
reason;  full  of  wild  images:  of  things. 

What  treasures  did  he  bury  in  bit  sumptuous 
building*?  and  bow  foolish  and  fanciful  were 
they  ?  Hajnoard. 

It  would  show  at  much  singularity  to  deny  this, 
a*  it  does  nfancgfal  facility  to  affirm  it. 

Garth,  Pre/",  to  Otid. 

FA'ticirui.Li'.t  odo.  [from fanciful.']  Ac- 
cording to  the  wildness  of  imagination. 

What  conceited  old  man  it  this,  said  he,  that 
talks  thus fameifxdly  f 

Mart,  Antid.  against  Idolatry,  Pref. 


y  pre- 
i\'at.  Hist. 
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Fa'xcifui.sis8s.  ii.  t.  [from  fanciful.] 
Addiction  to  the  pleasure*  of  imagin- 
ation ;  habit  of  following  fancy  rather 
than  reason. 

Albcrtus  Msgnus,  with  suuis'wliat  COO  murh 
curiosity,   was  wmewhil  transported  with  loo 
toward*  the  ineuencet  of  the 

FA'NCY.  n.  *.  [contracted  from  phantasy, 
phanlatia,  Latin ;  purario,  Greek.  It 
should  be  piaaty.) 

1.  Imagination  ;  the  power  by  which  the 
mind  forms  to  itself  image*  and  repre- 
sentations of  things,  persons,  or  scunes 
of  being. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonion'*  learned  lock  be  on, 
Or  ■wostsst  Shaktpesre,  Fancy  $  child, 
Witbk  hi*  nativo  wood-note*  wild.  Uilton,  L'Att. 

Id  the  tool 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
ReaMu  chief:  among tlsoae/Wy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external 
Which  the  S*»  watchful  hdw 
She  form*  imaginations,  airy  shapes, 
Which  reason  joining,  at  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  w*  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion.  MUUm,  P.  L. 

Tliough  no  evidence  aJTects  the fancy  so  strongly 
as  that  of  wast,  yot  (her*  is  other  evidence,  which 
gives  a*  full  aatkifactioii  and  as  clear  a  conviction 
to  our  reason.  Ailcrbury. 

Love  is  by  fancy  led  about, 
From  hope  lo  fear,  from  joy  to  doabt : 

Whom  we  now  a  goddess  call, 
Divinely  grae'd  In  every  feature, 
Strait**  a  detorm'd,  a  pcrjur'd  creature  ; 

Lore  and  hate  are  fancy  all.  Granville. 

2.  An  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagin- 
ation than  the  reason. 

Men'*  private  fancxt  mutt  giro  place  lo  the 
higher  judgment  of  that  church  which  is  in  autho- 
rity over  them.  Hooter. 

A  penon  of  a  full  and  ample  fortune,  who  waa 
not  disturbed  by  any  fnnciet  in  religion.  Clarendon. 

I  have  alway*  had  a fancy,  that  learning  might 
be  made  a  play  and  recreation  to  children.  Latlst. 

3.  Taste;  idea;  conception  of  things. 

The  littlo  chapel  called  tho  Salutation  is  very 
neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.  Ail.  en  Italy. 

4.  Image  ;  conception  ;  thought. 

How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone ; 
Of  sorriest  faneict  your  companion*  making, 
Using  those  tlhoughta  whirh  *huuJd  indct-d  hare 
died 

Willi  them  th*y  think,  on  ?     Shairj^ure,  Macbeth. 

5.  Inclination  ;  liking ;  fondness. 

Hi*  fancy  lay  extremely  to  travelling. 

L'Ettran*?. 

Vow  you,  fair  Hertnie*  look  you  arm  yourself, 
To  fit  your fancutt  to  your  father'*  will ; 
Or  eUc  lha  law  of  Allien*  yields  you  up 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life.  Shaktptart. 

A  resemblance  of  humour  or  opinion,  *  fancy 
tot  the  same  business  or  diversion,  is  a  ground  of 
aflcriioo.  Cottier. 

6.  In  Shakspeare  it  signifies  love. 

Tell  me  where  is fancy  bred, 
Or  in  lb*  heart,  or  in  the  bead? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed,  anil  fancy  dicv 
In  tlte  cradle  where  it  lie*  Stints.  Merck.  <f  Pen. 

1.  Caprice;  humour ;  whim. 

True  worth  shall  gain  me,  that  k  may  be  said 
Desert,  not  fancy,  once  a  woman  led. 

lirydtn,  /ad.  Emp. 
The  sultan  of  Kgypt  kept  a  good  eorrMpond. 
ence  with  tb*  Jacobites  toward,  the  head  of  the 


Nile,  for  fear  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  turn 
the  coarse  of  that  river.  ArbuDmut. 

One  that  was  just  enl'rlng  upon  a  long  jour- 
ney, took  up  a  fancy  of  putting  a  trick  upon 
Mercury.  J.' Estrange. 

8.  False  notion. 

The  altering  of  the  scent,  colour,  or  taste  of 
fruit,  by  infusing,  mixing,  or  cutting  into  the 
bark  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flnwer,  any  co- 
loured, aromatical,  or  medicinal  substance,  are 
bvl  fancier.-  the  cause  is.  for  that  llkosc  things 
have  passed  their  period,  and  nourish  not. 

Bacon,  .Vat.  Ifi*. 

9.  Something  that  pleases  or  entertains 
without  real  use  or  value. 

Lonjuii-ptidt  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders. 

X(«r  timer , 

To  Fa'ncy.t  r.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
imagine;  to  believe  without  being  able 
to  prove. 

The  heart  fancietk  as  a  woman'*  heart  in  tra- 
vail. Ecdut.  ixtiv.  S. 

AU  are  not  always  bound  to  hate  and  punish . 
tlte  true  enemies  of  religion,  much  less  any  whom 
they  may  fancy  to  be  so :  all  are  always  oitliged 
to  love  its  true  friends,  and  to  pray  for  its  very 
enemies.  Stmt,  Serin. 

If  our  search  has  readied  no  further  than  si- 
mile and  metaphor,  we  rather  fancy  than  know, 
and  are  not  yet  penetrated  into  tbe  inside  and 
reality  of  tho  thing  ;  but  content  ourselves  with 
what  our  imagination!  furnish  us  with.  Locke. 

To  Fa'ncy.  v.  a. 

1.  To  portray  in  the  mind;  to  image  to 
himself ;  to  imagine. 

But  he  wbow  noble  irenru*  I*  alloWd, 
Who  with  stretch'd  pinions  soar*  above  the  crowd ; 
Who  mighty  thought  can  clothe  with  manly  drees, 
He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express. 

Dryden,Jm>. 

2.  To  like ;  to  be  pleased  with. 

Ninus  both  admiring  her  judgment  and  valour, 
lojrtJter  with  her  person  and  external  beauty, 
fancied  ber  so  strongly,  as,  neglecting  all  princely 
respect*,  he  took  her  from  her  husband.  Hal.  Hist. 

It  is  a  little  hard  that  the  queen  cannot  demo- 
lish this  town  in  whatever  manner  she  plciwcth 
to  fancy.  Swift. 
Fa'scyframed.*  adj.  [Jancy  aadjramed.'] 
Created  by  fancy. 

He  his  ownfincyframcd  foe  deles; 
In  rage,  "  My  arms,  give  me  my  arms,"  he  cries! 

Craikaa,  Poemu,  p.  53. 

Fa'ncypbee.*  adj.  [fancy  and  Jrtt.]  Free 
from  the  power  of  love.  Sec  the  sixth 
sense  of  Fancy. 

The  imperial  votaries  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fanryfree.  Sk.3Jidi.it. Dr. 

Fa'ncymonger.  it.  t.  [from  fancy.)  One 
who  deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 

There  is  a  man  haunts  Hie  forest,  that  abuses 
our  young  plsnt*  with  earring  Rosalind  on  their 

bunV)  ;  lianas  odrs  upon  hawthorn*,  unil  elegit-* 
on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of 
Hosalind.  If  I  could  meet  thatfancymonger,  I> 
would  give  him  some  good  counsel ;  for  be  seemi 
lo  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Satan.  At  you  Ue  it. 

FA'tccYsicn.t  adj.  [fancy  and  tick.)  One 
whose  imagination  is  unsound ;  one 
whose  distemper  is  in  his  own  mind. 

All  fantydck  she  is,  and  pale  or  cheer. 

Skahprare,  UUt.  if.  Dream. 

'Tii  not 


not  necessity,  but  opinion,  that  makes  men 
tie ;  and  when  we  come  to  be  fancynck, 
no  cure.  L El range. 

Fa  no  for found.   It  is  retained  in  Scot- 
land. 

This  when  as  true  by  trial  he  out  fand. 
He  bade  to  open  wide  hi, 


Fanda'noo.*  n.s.  [Spanish.]  A  kind  of 
very  lively  dance  which  tbe  Spaniards 
have  learned  from  the  Indians.  V.  Cor- 
mon,  Diet.  Sobrin.  Aumentado,  Ant- 
werp, 1769.  Labat,  the  French  mis- 
sionary, says  it  was  brought  from 
Guinea  by  the  negroes  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  thence  into  Spain. 

Our  evening  ended  with  a  Kill,  white  we  had 
for  tlw  first  time  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fan- 
dango danced.  It  is  odd  and  entertaining  enough, 
when  (hey  execute  with  precision  and  agility  all 
the  various  footings,  wheelings  of  the  arms,  and 
crackings  of  tbe  lingers ;  but  it  exceeds  in  wan- 
tonness all  the  dances  I  ever  beheld. 

Srcinourne,  Trap.  t,'ir«H£li  i/airj.  L.6. 

Fane.  at.  *.  [Jane,  French  ;  Janum,  Latin.] 
A  temple ;  a  place  consecrated  to  re- 
.   ligion.    A  poetical  word. 

Nor fane,  nor  capilol. 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Rmharmcnt*  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege !  Shaitpeart,  Cartel. 

Old  Calibe,  who  kept  tbe  sacred  fane 
Of  Juno,  now  site  seem'd.  Drt/\-!cn,  Ain. 

Yet  some  to fnaet  repair "d,  and  bumble  rites 
Perform'd  to  Thor  and  Woden,  fabled  gods. 
Who  with  their  vot'rie*  in  one  ruin  ihar'd.  Pfalipt. 
A  sacred  Anr  m  Egypt's  fruitful  lands, 

rocky  womb. 


The  nelds  are  rsvisk'd 


gods  their/mri. 

FA  NFARE.*  n.  s.  [French.]  A  sodd- 
ing of  trumpets,  or  a  coming  into  the 
lists  with  sound  of  trumpets ;  hence  also 
any  publick  bravado,  or  flourish ;  any 
loud-resounding  brag,  or  ostentation. 
Cotgrave.  See  Fanfajion,  which  Me- 
nage traces  to  an  Arabick  expression. 

/o-./arc  [Is]  a  sort  of  military  air  or  nourish 
commonly  ahart  and  lively,  which  is  performed 
by  trumpets,  and  imitated  by  other  instruments. 

Appendix  to  Mat.  Diet,  (17<>9.)  p.  SO. 

FA'NFAROX.  ».*.  [French,  from  the 
Spanish.    Originally  in  Arabick  it  sig- 
nifies one  who  promises  what  he  cannot 
perform.  Menage.] 
1.  A  bully  ;  a  hector. 

Virgil  mokes  ACncas  a  bold  avower  of  his  own 
virtue*,  which,  in  tbe  civility  of  our  poets,  is  the 
diameter  of  n  fanfann  or  hector. 

Drydcn  on  Dratn.  Pacty. 

3.  A  blusterer ;  a  boaster  of  more  than 
he  ean  perform. 

There  are  fanfamu  in  the  trials  of  wit  loo,  a* 
well  as  in  teals  of  arms ;  and  none  so  forward  to 
engage  in  srgumrnt  or  diwourse  as  those  that 
are  least  able  to  go  through  with  it.  I.' Ettrante. 
Fanfahoxa/de.+  r  s.  [Jartfaromiade,  Fr.] 
A  bluster;  a  tumour  of  fictitious  dignity. 

The  bishop  copied  this  proceeding  from  tho 
fanfaronade  of  Momieur  BouiBeurs.  SaifL 

To  FANG.+  t>. «.  [Goth.  Jang,  seisure, 
Serenius;  Sax.  tangen,  razed,  from 
penjan  ;  Dutch,  vangen;  Germ.Jangen, 
to  seize.]  To  seise ;  to  gripe  ;  to  clutch. 
To  wig  is  yet  u*ed  in  Devonshire. 

Destruction /nn/i  mankind  !  Skaktpeare.Timan. 
But  whilst  be  this  hot  humour  hug*, 
Death  fing'd  the  remnant  of  hi*  hurt. 
Vertci  cited  in  Oar.  and  WkM.  tamp.  17*7.  p.  64. 

Fanci.  n-i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or  i 

mal  by  which  the  prey  is 

held ;  any  thing  like  i ' 
d  2 
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Here  feel  we  but  die  penally  at  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  at  tbc  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  Winter's  wind  ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  Mows  upon  my  body, 
Ev'n  tilt  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
This  is  no  flattery.        Skakspeare,  As  you  like  if. 

Some  creaturei  have  ovcrlong  ur  outgrowing 
teeth,  which  we  call  fans*  or  tusks;  is  boars, 
pikes,  salmons,  and  dogs,  tliough  less. 

Bacon,  Xat.  Hist. 
Prcpar'd  to  fty, 
Tbc  f*ln\ fang  drove  deep  within  hH  thigh, 
And  cut  tltc  nerves :  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk  ;  the  bulk,  uprop'd  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain.  Urydcn,  Otii. 

Then  charge,  provoke  tbc  lion  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  aud  stooping  from  your  liorsc, 
Riirct  tile  panting  stage  to  the  ground.  Ad.  Calo. 

2.  The  nails ;  the  talons. 

3.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold 
is  taken. 

Tbc  protuberant  fangs  of  the  yuca  are  to  be 
treated  like  the  tuberoses.        Evelyn,  A'atenUar. 

Fa'nged.  adj.  [from  Jang.']  Furnished 
with  fangs  or  long  teeth  ;  furnished  with 
any  instruments  of  destruction,  which 
can  be  exercised  in  imitation  of  fangs. 

My  two  scboolfellowa, 
Wl:  :im  I  will  trust  as  I  will  adders fing'd, 
They  bear  tbe  mandate.        Skaltspeare,  Hamlet. 

Not  Scythians,  not  6erc*  Decisns,  onward  rush 
With  half  the  speed,  nor  half  so  swift  retreat : 
In  chariots,  fdng'd  with  scythes,  they  scour  I  be 


about  the  left  arm  of  a  mass-priest  when 
he  officiates.  Did. 

Item,  a  suite  of  vestment**  of  blewe  velvette. 
or  Prised  with  needle  works,  with  albes,  stoles, 


l>ive  through  our  wedg'd  battalions  with  a  whirl, 
And  strew  a  dreadful  Iwrrest  on  the  plain. 

PkUtjH,  Briton. 

FA'NGLE.f  «■  *.  [from  rcngan,  Sax.  to 
attempt.  Skinner.]  Silly  attempt;  trifling 
scheme.  It  is  never  used,  or  rarely, 
but  in  contempt  with  the  epithet  new  ; 
as,  near  Jangles,  new Jangleneu.  So  far 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  cites  no  example. 
But  it  is  used,  without  the  epithet  new, 
and  in  the  sense  of  any  trifle  ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Peggc  has  also  observed,  may  bo 
considered  a  cant  or  arbitrary  word 
rather  than  deduced  from  the  Sax.  ren- 
jan,  or  from  a  fanciful  etymon  assigned 
to  neusfanglt.    See  Nkwtasgi.ed. 

There  was  no  feather,  Dof angle,  jctn,  nor  jewel, 
 left  behind.  Greene,  MamiUia,  ( 1 583. ) 

A  hatred  to fangUt  and  the  French  fooleries  of 
his  tune.  A.  Wood,  Atk.  Ot.  ii.  col.  456. 

Fa'ncud.  adj.  [from/angle.]  This  word 
seems  to  signify  gawdy ;  ridiculously 
shewy  ;  vainly  decorated :  new  Jimglcii, 
is  therefore  new  fashioned ;  dressed  out 
in  new  decorations. 

Quick  wits  be  in  desire  nett  /angled,  and  in 
purine  ulicomtant  Ascham. 

A  book !  oil,  rare  one ! 
Be  not,  as  in  Uus/on^rrf  world,  a  garment 

Fa'xoless.  adj.  [from/i»i£.]  Toothless; 
;  teeth. 


Tbe  king  bath  wasted  all  bis  rods 
late  offenders,  that  be  now  doth  lack 


On  I 

Tbc  wry  instruments  of  chastisement ; 

So  lint  bis  pow'r,  like  to  a fangless  lion, 

May  offer,  but  not  hold*       Shakspeare,  Hen.If. 

Fa 'moot.  «.  *•    A  quantity  of  wares ;  as 
raw  silk,  Sic.  containing  from  one  or 


Diet. 

Vk'kxkuA  n.  s.  L/&n«t,  Fr.  Sec  Faxon.] 
A  sort  of  ornament  like  a  scarf,  worn 


Will  ofStr  T.  Pope,  Life,  p.3.18. 

Fa'nner  f  n.  t  [from /an.] 

1.  One  that  plays  a  fan. 

I  will  send  unto  Babylon  fanners  dr.it  sKnll  fan 
her.  Jerens,  Ii.  V. 

2.  A  winnower  of  corn.  Barret. 
Fa'skixu.*  %u  s.  [from  fan.]  Ventilation. 

Huloet. 

He  will  be  often  very  agreeably  entertained 
with  grateful  sounds  in  tbe  natural  mutick  of 
birds,  the  fanningt  of  woods,  tbe  purling  of 
streams,  or  tbe  falls  of  water. 

Coventry,  Phil,  to  Hyd.  Cam.  2. 
Fa'kox.*  n.  t.  [Fr.Janon  ;  low  LAVjano  ; 
(iolk.Jana;  lM.  pannutJ] 

1.  A  sort  of  ornament,  worn  about  the 
arm  of  a  mass-priest :  the  fanncl.  See 
Fanneu 

Tunicles,  ito\e%tJanoni,  and  mitres. 

Bale  on  the  Revet.  P.  ii.  sign,  k .  vj.  b. 

2.  A  banner ;  and  in  blazon,  any  large 
bracelet  that  hangs  down  in  fashion  of 
the  maniple,  or  fanon  aforesaid,  from 
the  arm.  Cot  grave. 

Fa'ktasikd.  adj.  [from fantasy.]  Filled 
with  fancies  or  wild  imaginations. 

Aa  I  travcll'd  hither  through  tbe  land, 
I  found  the  people  strangely  fanlaned. 

S!^ksi>e>irc,  A'.X+hn. 

Fa'ntasm.t  *»*•  [Jantasmt,  old  Fr.phan- 
lasmn,  Lat.  See  Phaxtasm.]  A  thing 
not  real,  but  appearing  to  the  imagin- 
ation. 

FANTA'STICAL.+ )  adj.  [faniastUjue, 
FA  NT  A  STICK.     J    Fr. ;  from/anftwy. 
1;  Irrational  j  bred  only  in  the  imagination. 
Tbe  deligbt  diet  a  man  lakes  from  another's 
sin,  can  be  nothing  else  but  *  fantastical,  preter- 
natural complacency,  arising  from  that  which  he 
really  has  no  reeling  or.  South. 

2.  Subsisting  only  in  the  fancy ;  imaginary. 

Present  feats 

Am  lev»  tlian  humble  iirnminin?* 

My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantastical, 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 

Is  smother 'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  K 

Hut  what  is  not.  Skakrpcart,  Macbeth. 

Men  are  so  possessed  witli  their  own  fancies, 
that  they  take  them  for  oracles ;  and  are  arrived 
to  some  extraordinary  revebvtioos  of  truth,  when 
indeed  tbey  do  but  dream  dreams,  and  amuse 
tbenudves  with  the  funtasiick  ideas  of  a  busy 
imagination.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Unreal ;  apparent  only  ;  having  the  na- 
ture of  phantoms  which  only  assume 
visible  forms  occasionally.  Ihuttfau- 
tattical  colours  are  the  same  as  emphat- 
ical.    Sec  Emfhatical. 

Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  shew  ?  SkaJhpeare,  Macbeth. 

Many  of  them  [lying  wonders]  shall  he  fan- 
tastical, deceiving  the  eye  like  the  tricks  of  jug- 
lers.  Such  were  the  rods  and  serpentsor  Pharaoh's 
enchanters,  which  were  devoured  of  Aaron's  rod ; 
because  they  were  but  shadows,  and  his  a  sub- 
stance.       SMfard's  Learned  Discourses,  p.  307. 

An  aerial  funtasiick  body.  South,  Srrm.  vii.  16. 

+.  Uncertain  ;  unsteady;  irregular. 
Nor  ruppinrss  can  I,  nor  misery  /eel, 
From  soy  turn  of  bur/anfojtic*  wheel  Prior. 


,  Whimsical ;  fanciful;  capricious;  htv* 
tnourouc ;  iudulgent  of  one's  own  im»- 
gmation. 

They  put  such  words  in  the  mouths  of  one  of 

dicn  'and  muwians  call  lovers.  '  S^Jhcj. 

Ill  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
Willi  twenty  odd  conceited  true  love  knots  t 
To  be  fsntastick,  may  become  a  youth. 
Of  greater  time  than  I.     Snot.  Tun  Gent.  cf  Vet. 

Duumvir  is  provided  with  an  Imperious,  ex. 
pensive,  andfantatici  mistress ;  to  wbom  to  re- 
tires from  the  conrcr^tion  of  »  iWrwi  and  af- 
fectionate wife.  2'auVr. 

We  are  apt  to  think  your  inedallnis  a  Ualtjan~ 
taHicnl  ill  the  different  prices  they  set  upon  their 
coins,  witliout  any  regard  to  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  corononil.  Addison. 

Fanta'stically.  adv.  [fromjantattictil.] 

1.  By  the  power  of  imagination. 

2.  Capriciously;  humourously; unsteadily. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne, 
By  n  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humourous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not.        Skahpeart,  Hen.  V. 

3.  Whimsically  ;  in  compliance  with  ima- 
gination. 

One  cannot  so  much  as  fantastically  choose, 
even  or  odd,  he  thinks  not  why. 

Grew,  Cotmoi.  Sacra. 

FAXTA'sTiCAi.NKss.'f  J  „.  t.  [tromfanttu- 
Fanta'stickness.     J  lical.} 

1.  Homourousncss ;  mere  compliance  with 
fancy. 

Vain  Delight,  thou  feeder  of  my  follies 
With  ligbty'aistisa'icincu,  be  tbou  in  favour  ! 

Bcaum.  and  Ft.  /Vur  Plays  in  One. 

2.  Whimsicalncss ;  unreasonableness. 

I  dare  not  to  assume  to  myself  lo  have  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  it,  by  liaving  convinced  him  of 
Uie/nittaitiminrM  of  it.  Titfotjon,  Prrfitee. 

S.  Caprice:  unsteadiness. 

Nor  is  this  corruption  happened  to  the  Creek 
language,  as  it  uwih  to  happen  to  others,  either 
by  the  law  of  the  conijuerour,  or  inundation  of 
strangers;  but  it  is  insensibly  crept  in  by  their 
own  supine  negligence  and  fantastidenets. 

UauxU,  Lett,  ii.57. 

Fanta'stick.*  n.  s.    A  fantattick,  con- 
ceited, or  whimsical  person. 

A  vain  fantastic*,  that  takt 
be  part  of  himself.      Dr.  Jackson,  IMs,  iii.  «L 

New  fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight 
Which  takes  our  late  fantastusU  with  del 
UHttm,  Vac.  j 
Fanta'stickly.*  adv.  [from  Janlasiici.'} 
Irrationally ;  whimsically. 

He  is  neither  too fantastickty  melancholy,  or 
too  rashly  cholerick.        B.Jonstm,  Cyntk.  Jtnrts. 
FA'NTASY.  n.s.  lfanta,ie,Fr.}  " 
Lat.  fareaerfoj  Gr.J 

I.  Fancy;  imagination;  Uic power < 
gining.   See  Fancy. 

How  now,  Horatio?  you  trouble  and  look  pale ! 
Is  not  Ibis  something  more  than  fantasy  t 

Shaktpcarc,  Hamlet- 
s' talk  of  dreams, 
Which  are  the  dtildren  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ,- 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  lite  air, 
And  more  uncoustant  than  lite  wind. 

Shaksptart,  Htm:  and  Jul. 
He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 

Skakspeare  Jul.  Cat. 
Go  you,  and  where  you  nod  a  maid. 
That  ere  she  sleep  lath  thrice  her  prayer  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her fantatu. 
Sleep  she  »s  sound  at  care)e*a  infancy. 
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These  spirits  of  kmc,  ta/bttojy'i  high  court, 

,  ill  Of  well  ; 


Judge  of  the  form  of  objects,  i 
And*  they  send  a  good  or  Ul 
Down  to  the  heart,  where  all  • 


i  dwell. 
Daniel. 

By  the  power  of fantoty  we  tee  colours  in  a 
dream,  or  a  road  mm  »s  tilings  before  him  wbkb 
are  not  there.  .ArfiW^n. 

2.  Idea ;  image  of  the  mind. 

Ami  witb  the  sug'ry  sweet  thereof  allure, 
Chaste  ladies'  ears  to  faniarmo  impure. 

Srcnxr,  Huii.  Tide. 

S.  Humour ;  inclination. 

I  would  wish  that  both  you  and  others  would 
cease  from  drawing  the  Scriptures  to  your/nn- 
tomt  and  aBectioa*.  D'lmgfi. 
To  Fa'ntasy.*  v.  a.  rfrom  the  noun  ;  old 
Kr.  Janiasier.']    To  like ;  to  fancy. 
FanUuyinf,  ordiaving  a  mind  to,  a  thing. 

irWeW. 

The  king,  during  I  in  f»To\u,fiuUatieU  to  much 
bis  daughter,  that  almost  all  thing,  began  to  grow 
out  of  frame.  Cacmitik,  Life  of  Weltty. 

Fa'xtom.  n.s.  [See  Phantom.]  Some- 
thing not  real,  but  appearing  to  the 
imagination. 

Fa'stom-corn.*  n.s.  Lank  or  light  corn. 
A  northern  word.    Grose,  Brockett,  &cn 

Fanton-eorn  is  corn  tbat  has  little  bulk  or  so. 
Itdity  in  it,  as  a  spirit  ur  •.prctre. 

Roy,  If.  C  WW*,  p.  8S. 

Fap.  adj.  Fuddled ;  drunk.  It  seems  to 
hare  been  a  cant  word  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare. 

Tlie  gentleman  had  drunk  himself  out  of  his 
five  senses ;  and  being/op,  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 


Fa'quir.*  n.s.  [Arab.]  A  kind  of  Ma- 
hometan religious;  a  sort  of  dcrvis; 
travelling  about,  and  collecting  alms. 
Written  okofakir  aaijateer,  and  usually 
pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable. 

'  ill-tiro'd  gravity  ,sucb  serious  folly, 
tell  befit  the  solitary  student, 
iractis'd  dervise,  or  »c<iueiter'd  faquir. 

Johnoon,  Irene. 

FAR.f  adv.  [Sax.  F«on,  far ;  re°PPe»  far- 
ther ;  reopperc,  farrest  or  farthest ;  and 
our  comparative  was  formerly Jerrer,  as 
our  superlative  was  Jerrest  ok  Jarred; 
"  then  walked  I  Jerrer,"  P.  Plowman's 
Crede;  —  "a  vice— /arrest  from  hu- 
manity," Sir  T.  Elyot,  Governour;  Chau- 
cer, "Jerrttt,"  Prol.  C.  T.Jairra,  Goth. 
Jam,  Icel.  to  depart,  to  go  away.] 

1.  To  great  extent  in  length. 

Pay  sacred  reverence  so  Apollo's  song, 
Lest  wratliful  the /ar-shooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  every  way.   This  is 


Vast  and 
Is  what  I  love :  the fa\ 
To  a  little  riv'let  I  prefer.  Prior. 

With  costly  cam  Home  stain 'd  her  frazil  board ; 
Then  willi  ill-gotten  gold  she  bought  a  lard : 
Corruption,  discord,  luxury  cotnbin'd, 
Down  sunk  the/ar  fam'd  mistress  of  mankind. 

vfreWm^f- 


Pops. 


The  far  fam'd  brother  < 


S.  To  a  great  distance  progreasit ely. 
Be  factious  fur  redress  of  all  these  griefis, 
And  I  will  act  tins  fo>t  of  mina  m/<rr 
As  v  ho  goes  farthest.  Mainmort,  Jul.  Cat. 
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Is  it  far  you  ride? 
—  As /or,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twill  this  and  supper.        SnoJapeare,  Uocivth. 

For  from  that  hated  lace  the  Trojans  fly  ; 
All  but  the  fool  who  sought  his  destiny. 

Drydm,  X*. 

4«.  Remotely ;  at  a  great  distance. 

In  a  kingdom  rightly  ordered,  after  a  Uiv  is  once 
published ,  it  presently  takes  effect  for  and  wide ; 
all  states  framing  ttietnaclvcs  thereunto.  Hooker. 

And  after  that  long  strayed  here  and  there, 
Through  every  field  uud  fort*t  ftr  and  near. 

Soenxr,  HuU.  Tale. 
Far  bo  it  from  me  to  justify  the  cruellies  used 
towards  them,  which  had  their  reward  soon  after. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 
He  sent  light  horsemen  into  Mesopotamia  with 
a  guide,  became  the  country  was  unto  lura  best 
known ;  following  not  for  alter  himself  with  all 
his  army.  Anottw. 

And  yet  the  lights  which  in  my  tower  do  thine, 
Mine  eyes,  which  view  all  objects  nigh  oadfor. 
Look  not  into  litis  liulo  world  of  mine.  Hoviet. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  raokut  us  j  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions 
vain*  Hilton,  P.  I*. 

I  have  been  hunting  up  and  dam,  far  and  near, 
since  your  unhappy  indisposition,  to  find  out  a 
remedy.  ^  V  Ssfrongr. 

Andlelrfu^/owVrfw  by  puhlick  vote*. 

The  painted  lizard  and  the  birds  of  prey , 
Foes  of  the  frugal  kind,  be  far  sway.    Pryd.  fig. 

But  from  the  reading  of  my  book  and  mc, 
Be  far,  ye  foea  of  virtuous  poetry  ! 
Who  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 
Point  at  me  tatter' d  tea*  and  ragged  shoo. 

UrylLH,  Pert. 

Far  off  you  view'd  than  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmost  branch,  Dryien. 

These  words  sre  so  for  from  establishing  any 
dominion,  that  we  find  quite  the  contrary.  Lode. 

Till  on  the  Po  his  Waned  corps  »««  hurl'd, 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the  western  world. 

Addi***,  Ovid. 

5.  To  a  distance. 

At  for  as  the  E»M  h  from  the  West,  to  far  hath 

fir.  ciU.,12. 

Neither  did  those  that  were  sent,  and  travelled 
for  off,  undertake  so  difficult  enterprises  without  a 
conductor.  Ralrgy 
But  all  in  train !  which  when  be  saw,  he  ceaa'd 
Contending,  and  remov'd  his  tents/or  off. 

UUton,  P.  L. 

I  had  always  a  curiosity  to  look  back  Into  the 
sources  of  things,  and  view  In  my  mind,  aafeer  as 
I  was  able,  the  beginning  and  progress  of  arising 
world.  Burnet,  TArory. 

A  lion's  hide  around  hit  loins  he  wore 
The 
Inur' 
And  _. 

AMuen,  fluid. 

In  a  great  part. 

When  they  were  by  Jcbus  tbedey  was/ir*pcnt- 
Jtuig.aii.il. 

In  a  great  proportion;  by  many  degrees. 
It  is  commonly  used  with  some  word 
noting  the  comparative,  but  Drydon  hag 
used  it  absolutely. 

Who  can  and  a  virtuous  woman?  for  her  price 
it  for  above  rubic*.  Prw.  sjui.  10. 

Such  a  communication  paaasth  far  better 
through  the  water  than  air.       Bacon,  I/at.  H at. 

Tboaa  countries  ham  far  greater  rivers,  and/ar 
higher  mountains  to  pour  down  waters,  than  any 
part  <rf  die  old  world.         Bacon,  I/eut  Atlanti*. 

The  face  of  war. 
In  ancient  times,  doth  diner  Jar 
From  what  our  fiety  battles  arc  U'aHer. 


6. 
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Of  negatives  we  have  for  the  toast  certainty, 
and  they  are  usually  hardmt,  and  many  times  im- 
poswhlc  to  I*  pmved.  TttUlton. 

Latin  is  a  more  succinct  language  tlwuj  lb* 
Italian,  Spsnish,  French,  or  even  than  the  Eu^lidi, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  for  the 
ino.t  compendious  of  them.  Jhydin. 

The  field  is  spodous  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.  Drydco. 

Besides,  he's  lovely  far  altove  the  rest, 
With  you  raimorta],  and  with  beauty  blest.  Pope . 

Ah !  hope  not  yet  to  breathe  thy  native  air 


Pope,  Odyaty. 

8.  To  a  great  height ;  magnificently.  This 
only  in  Shakspeare. 


I  do  not 


is  perhaps  ■ 


So  fair  an  outward,  at 
i'.ndows  a  man  but  him. 
 You  speak  him  far. 

 1  don't  extend  him,  sir.         Shaitp.  Cymh. 

9.  To  a  certain  point ;  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  iub.tanL*  of  the  wrvke  of  God.  so  Jar  forth 
as  it  hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  raw  of 
reason  doth  teach,  may  not  be  invented  <n'  men,  as 
it  is  amongst  the  heathen  j  I 
from  God  himself. 


How  far  forth  you  do  lias  their  ■ 

Slusiipeart,  Uen.1V. 

Not  to  resolve,  is  to  resolve ;  and  many  times  it 
I  reeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engaged"  s»/or 
in  some  other  sort,  as  to  resolve.  Bacon. 

Of  that  I  need  not  many  words  to  declare  how 
ftr  It  is  from  being  to  much  aa  any  part  of  re- 
pentance. Hantmuod. 

My  discourse  is  so  far  from  being  equivalent  to 
the  position  be  mentions,  thai  It  it  a  perfect  con- 
tradiction to  it.  TUtrsltm, 
^  The  custom  of  th.-w  tongnen  sorneumcs  so/«r 

10.  Far  off.    At  a, great  distanc«. 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 

To  life  proiong'd,  and  promu'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold,  thjottgh.butrhis  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  fpyr  of  tih  steps  adore.    Afift.  P.  L. 

1 1.  Fab  qff.    To  a  great  distance. 

Cberubick  watch,  and  of  a  vword  Utc  dame 
Wide-waving.  tJI  approach  far  of  to  fright, 
And  guard  all  passage  to  tite  tr^e  of  life. 

If  dim,  P.  L. 

12.  Offh  joinedwtth  Jar,  when  Jar,  noting 
distance,  is  not  followed  by  a  prepo- 
sition :  as,  I  set  the  boatyar  <ff,  I  set 
the  boat/ar/r»»,me. 

13.  Far  is  used  often  in  composition :  as, 
Jar-shooting,  Jar-iteing. 

Far-about.*  A  going  out  of  the 

way  ;  a  departure-  from  the  subject- 

What  need  these  for-oOovlt,'  They  go  lea 
shortest  cut,  who  give  him  [the  pope]  a  ter 
power  over  all  the  kingdom*  of  the  world ! 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  ?SO. 

Far-fe'tch.  n.  *. 
deep  stratagem. 

But  Jesuit*  have  deeper  reaches. 
In  all  their  poKUck/or^eVs; 
And  from  their  Coptic*  priest,  KirtUerus, 
Found  out  thit  mystick  way  to  jeer  us,  HudsM. 

Far-fetched,  adj.  [Jar  nn&JiicA.] 
1.  Brought  from  places  remote. 

By  hut  eoromand  we  boldly  cross'd  the  hoc,  " 
And  bravely  fought  where  southern  stars  arise : 
We  trae'd  the  forfeit*: d  gold  unto  the  mine, 
AadUatwhtchbrib-dourf  ■ 


I  Jar  and  Jetch.]  A 
A  ludicrous  word. 


ea  Dy 


Google 
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2.  Studiously  sought ;  elaborately  drained ; 
not  easily  or  naturally  introduced. 
For  fat-fetch'd  rhymes  make,  puuled  enj;t-U 
itram, 

And  in  low  prow  dull  Lucifer  complain.  Smith. 

Under  thit  brad  ire  may  rank  those  words 
which  signify  ditlerent  ideas,  by  a  sort  of  an  un. 
accountable  far. fetch,' d  analog;,  or 
*,  that  fancy  ho*  introduced 


semblance,  (hat  fancy  ha*  int 
thing  and  another!  as  when 
when  it  is  Ulf  roasted. 


between  one 
r,  the  meat  is 
Watts,  Logiei. 

Fab-ket.*  adj.  [farnadfet,  our  old  word 
for  fetched.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  two  in- 
stances,  converted  this  word  into  far- 
fetched, without  authority.] 

1 .  Brought  from  places  remote. 

Your/or^t*  viands  pirate  not. 

Jhxum.  and  FL  Han.  Man's  Fortune, 
Tbtfar-ftl  ipoil.  MMon,  P.  It. 

2.  Studiously  sought; elaborately  strained. 

York,  with  all  hit far-fet  policy. 

Skalr,*arc,  k'.Ueu.  VI.  P.  II. 
Mrtapiiors,  far-fa,  binder  to  be  understood. 

B.  Jonsan,  IJucoBeries. 

Far-piercing,    adj.    \_far  and  pierce.] 
Striking,  or  penetrating  a  great  way. 

Atlas,  her  «ire,  to  when* far-jiiereins  eye 
The  wonder*  of  die  deep  expanded  lie ; 
TV  eternal  column*  which  on  earth  he  rears, 
End  in  the  Marry  vault,  and  prop  the  sphere*. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

Farsh ooTiNG.  adj.  [  far  and  shoot.']  Shoot- 
ing to  a  great  distance. 

Then  loud  bo  call'd  Mneoa  thrice  be  panic  : 
The  loud  repeated  voice  to  glad  jsEncas  came ; 
Great  Jove,  be  said,  and  the  fur  snooting  god. 
Inspire  tliy  nu'nd  to  make  thy  challenge  good. 

Drydcn,  AneuL 

1*ar.J  adj. 

1.  Distant;  remote. 

He  meant  to  trarel  into far  countries,  until  his 
friend's  aflection  cither  ceased  or  prevailed. 

Sidney,  Arcadia. 
A  man  taking  a/or  journey.  Hi.  Mart,  siii.34. 
But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  tbc  freeilng  rone ; 
And  some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold, 
To  try  the  Lybian  beat,  or  Scythian  cold. 

Drydcn,  YirgU. 

2.  It  was  formerly  used  not  only  as  an  ad- 
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Fa'kand.«    See  Farrand. 
To  FARCE.f  v.  a.  [farcio,  \Mxn,farcer, 
French.] 

1.  To  stuff;  to  fill  with  mingled  ingre- 
dients. This  was  formerly  a  common 
word  in  cookery,  and  is  now  converted 
into  forced.  So  farsure  was  used  for 
stuffing.    Sec  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury. 

Hit  tippet  was  ay  farcri  fol  of  knives, 
And  pinnct,  for  to  given  fayre  wives. 

Chancer,  C.  T.  Pnl. 
I  should  pass  tbe  limits  of  a  large  bool,  farted 
with  only  testimonies  to  that  end. 

I,  (1 573,)  fol.  33 


verb  but  an  adjective  with 

These  thing*  seem  small  and  uitduungutshsble, 
Like f mt  of  mountains  turned  into  clouds.  Seats. 

If  w«  may  behold  in  any  creature  any  one  spark 
of  that  eternal  fire,  or  any  far  of  dawning  of 
Cod's  glorious  brightness,  the  same  in  the  beauty, 
motion,  and  virtue  of  this  light  may  be  perceived. 

Rakga,  Hist,  of  the  World. 

1  bear  the  far-af  curfew  sound.   Mill.  It  Pens. 

3.  From  Far.  In  this  sense  it  is  used 
elliptically  for  afar,  or  remote  place. 

Tbc  lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee /ram 
far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth.      Dnit.  xivli.  49. 

4.  Remoter  of  the  two  ;  in  horsemanship, 
the  right  side  of  the  horse,  which  the 
rider  turns  from  him  when  he  mounts. 

No  true  Kgyptian  ever  knew  in  horse* 
The  fir  tide  from  die  nejr.     Bryan,  Oca 

5.  It  is  often  not  easy  to  distinguish 
whether  it  be  adjective  or  adverb  :  as, 

The  uuionsyiir  and  near  contend  in  choice. 

Dryden. 

Far.  n.  t.  [contracted  from  farrotv.]  The 
offspring  of  a  sow  ;  young  pigs. 

Sows,  ready  to  farrow  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
Are  for  to  be  made  of  and  counted  full  dear ; 
Knr  now  it  tin-  loj^of  the/nrof  the  now 


Broken  piece  of  matter  so  e'er  she's  about,  the 
name, 

1'aUmon  lards  it,  that  she  fanes 

Bcaum.  and  Fl-  Two  A'u*. 
Some  used  to  embalm  the  belly  cleansed  with 
wine.ybrcerf  with  cassia,  myrrh,  and  other  spices. 

Sir  T.  Htrterl,  Trcw.  p.  308. 
Tbc  first  principles  of  Cnrivtian  Religion  should 
not  be farced  with  whool  point*  and  private  tenet*. 

Hp.  Sanderson. 

2.  To  extend  ;  to  swell  out. 

Tis  not  tbc  balm,  the  sceptre  and  tbe  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mare,  tbc  crown  imperial, 
The  rntcrtissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
'I Ine farced  title  running  Tore  the  king. 

Shaluueare,  Hen.  V. 

FARCE.f  n.  «.  [Ft.  farce,  "  a  fond  and  dis- 
solute play,  comcdie,  or  interlude;  also 
tbe  jig  at  the  end  of  an  interlude, 
wherein  some  prettic  knaveric  is  acted  ; 
also  a  pudding,  &c.  any  stuffing  in 
meats.''  Cotgrave.  Some  think  the 
theatrical  word  derived  from  the  culin- 
ary one ;  yet  farcer,  to  laugh,  to  ridi- 
cule, is  very  old  in  the  French  language, 
from  the  Celtick  farce,  mockery.]  A 
dramatick  representation  written  with- 
out regularity,  and  stuffed  with  wild  and 
ludicrous  conceits. 

There  is  yet  a  lower  sort  of  poetry  and  painting, 
whicb  is  out  of  nature;  for  a  farce  is  that  in 
poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture ;  the  persons 
and  actions  of  a fartr  are  all  unnatural,  and  the 
manners  false  ;  that  is,  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racters of  mankind:   grotesque  painting  is  the 
just  resemblance  of  lint.       Dryden,  Dnfretnoy. 
What  should  be  (rraU  you  turn  to  farce.  Friar. 
They  object  against  it  as  a  farce,  because  die 
irregularity  of  tbe  plot  should  answer  to  die  n- 
of  the  characters,  which  they  say  this 
s,  and  therefore  is  no  farce.  Gay. 

Fa'rcicai,.  adj.  [from  farce.]  Belonging 
to  a  farce  ;  appropriated  to  a  farce. 

They  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  because 
they  arc  actually  in  nature. 

Gay,  Pref.  to  lie  What  d'ye  Call  it. 
Fa'rcicallv.»  adv.  [from  farcical.]    In  a 
manner  suitable  only  to  a  farce. 

It  it  not  necessary,  tint  in  order  to  do  this  he 
tlicnild  l.sve  recourse  to  images  that  are 
low. 


Fa'rcino.*  n.  $.  [from  farce.]   The  act  of 
stuffing  with  mixed  ingredients. 
To  make  broth  and  farcing,  and  that  full  deiney. 

Insert  ofjacai  and  Esau,  I I5C8. ) 
Wrratltng  It  a  pastime  which  either  the  Cornish- 
men  derived  from  Corineus,  their  pretended 
founder,  or  at  least  it  ministered  tome  stun"  to  the 
farcing  of  that  fable.      Cam;  Sfrv.  if  Cornwall. 

Fa'ucy.  it.  s.  [farcina,  Italian;  farcin, 
French.]  The  leprosy  of  horses.  It  is 
probably  curable  by  antimony. 


FAR 

To  Fard.»  v.  a.  [French,  farder.]  To 
paint;  to  colour.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherw. 

He  found  that  beauty,  wTiich  ho  hod  left  inno- 
cent, forded  and  sophisticated  with  some  court- 
ing- ITuson,  Hut.  of  James  1. 

'lliere  of  the  farded  fop  and  essene'dbcau, 
Ferocious,  with  a  Stotck't  frown  disclose 
Thy  tnauly  scorn.      Shenslonc,  Economy,  P.  II. 

FA'RDEL.+  n.  t.  [fardello,  Italian  ;  far- 
del, old  French,  Roq.  fardeau,  modern.] 
A  bundle;  a  little  pack. 

Some  assayed  to  swim ;  some  holding  fast  by 
tbe  horses,  others  by  spears  and  ouVr  like 
weapons,  many  upon  fardels  and  trusses,  gat  over 
tbe  river.  sir  T.  FJyot,  Gov.  fol.  56.  b. 

Ul  us  to  tbc  king:  there  is  that  in  thls/*n*W 
wdl  make  him  scratch  bis  beard,    Shots.  W.  Tale. 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

To  Fa'rdel.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  up  in  bundles. 

Things,  orderly  fnrdclcA  up  under  heads,  are 
most  portable.  Falter,  Holy  Slate,  p.  164. 

To  FARE.t  v.  n.  [rapan,  Saxon  ;  vartu, 
Dutch;  faren,  Goth ;  far,  a  journey, 

1.  To  go ;  to  pass  ;  to  travel. 

At  last,  resolving  forward  still  to  fare, 
Until  the  blitst'riug  storm  is  overblown. 
...      .  .  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Ills  cptritt  pure  were  subject  to  our  tight, 
Like  to  a  man  in  shew  and  shape  be  fared. 

Fairfai. 

•So  on  Ur  farei,  and  lo  the  boriitr  comet 
°' •*»«>•  Milan,  P.  L. 

Siuily  they  far'd  along  the  ** t-lrwT  shore ; 
Still  hcav'd  their  hearts.  Pone. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state  good  or  bad. 

So  bids  thee  well  to  fare  thy  nether  friend. 

Sfenser,  F.  Q. 
A  stubborn  heart  shall  fare  evil  at  the  but. 

Eectus.  iii.  S6. 

Well  fire  the  hand,  whicb  to  our  humble  tight 
Presents  that  beauty.  Waller. 

So  in  tills  throng  bright  S-u'luriesn/rerV, 
Oppons'd  by  those  who  strove  to  be  our  guard  ; 
As  ships,  though  never  so  obsequious,  fall 
Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admiral.  Walter. 

So  fares  the  stag  among  th'  coraged  bourn 
Hepels  their  force,  and  wounds  returns  for  wo 


Dcnhasn- 

Bvt  as  a  barque,  tlutt,  in  foul  weather, 
Toss'd  by  two  adverse  wind,  together, 
Is  bruis'd  and  beaten  to  and  fro, 
And  knows  not  which  to  turn  him  to ; 
Ho  far'd  the  knight  between  two  foes. 
And  knew  net  which  of  them  t' oppose.  Hudibrau 

If  you  do  as  1  do,  you  tony  fare  as  I  fare. 

VEslmnge. 

Th.ii/.iro  the  queen,  and  thus  her  fury  blows 
Amid'st  the  crowd.  Dryden.  JZn. 

English  ministers  iscsrr fare  so  well  as  in  a  line 
of  war  with  a  foreign  power,  which  diverts  the 
private  feuds,  and  animosities  of  the  nation. 

Adduan,  FrecJteJder. 
•are  romfortrd  that  it  will  be  a  common 
I  the,, 


3.  To  proceed  in  any  train  of  consequences 
good  or  bad.  [fr.faire.] 

Thus  it  fireiA  when  too  much  desire  of  contra- 
diction cauieth  our  speeches  rather  to  pats  by 
number  than  to  stay  for  weight.  Hooter. 

Sofares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends. 

Uitson,  P.  H. 

4.  To  happen  to  any  one  well  or  ill ;  with 
it  preceding  in  an  impersonal  form 

When  tbe  band  finds  itself  well  warmed  and 
covered,  let  it  refuse  the  .trouble  of  feeding  tbe 
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guarding  Ibc  bud,  tilt  the  body  be 
killed,  and  then  we  shall  see  bow  it  will 


mouth,  or 
ittmd  or  killed, 
fare  with  die  hud, 

5.  To  feed ;  to  eat ;  to  be  entertained  with 
food. 

The  rich  man  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 

St.  Luke,  xvL  19. 
Feast  your  oar*  with  the  mu<ick  awhile,  if  they 
wtU fart  to  harshly  as  on  Uio  trumpet'*  sound. 

Shaktpeare,  Time*. 
Men  think  they  have  fared  hardly,  if,  in  timet 
of  extremity,  they  have  descended  so  low  a*  to  eat 
dogs ;  but  Galen  ddivereth,  that,  young,  fat,  and 
gelded,  they  were  the  food  of  many  nations. 

B*a*m,    u^g.  Err, 

FARK-t  *•  *.  [Sax.  ^ape.] 

1.  Journey  ;  passage.  This  is  the  primary 
seme,  which  Dr.  Johnson  ha*  not  at  all 
noticed.  Sec  the  etymology  of  the  verb. 

He  straitway 
Himself  unto  his  journey  gan  prepare, 
And  all  hii  armour*  readie  dighl  thai  day. 
That 

ajmuer,  F.  «.  v.  X.  16. 

2.  Price  of  passage  in  a  vehicle  by  land 
or  by  water.  Used  only  of  that  which 
is  paid  for  the  person,  not  the  goods. 

He  found  a,  ship  going  to  Tanbish ;  *o  be  paid 
the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it  to  go  with 
them  unto  Tarshlsh.  Jonah,  i.  3. 

He  paa*ege  beg*  with  unregarded  pray'r, 
And  wants  two  farthing*  to  diccharge  hi* fare. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

8.  The  person  carried ;  another  sense  un- 
noticed by  Dr.  Johnson.  This  is  rather 
a  colloquial  expression. 

The  duffs  —  pan  each  other  with  incredible 
eiv  sad  neility  ;  so  tbnt  theirs*  runs  no  risk  of 
being overset.     Dmmmoml,  Trot.  (174-4.)  p.68. 

4.  Food  prepored  for  the  table;  provi- 
sions. [Fr.^n're.] 

But  come,  so  well  refresh'd,  now  let  us  play, 
A*  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fart.  Milton.  P.  L. 
Dot  when  the  western  wind*  with  vital  pow'r, 

jftow'r, 

I  air 

onset's fart. 

DryL-n. 

This  is  what  nature's  want  may  well  suffice : 
He  that  would  more  is  covetous,  not  wise : 


.  willnmfurin  to  ohilowphick/an?. 


This  much  I  will  induce  ffice  for  thy 
And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

Upon  his  rising  up  be  ordered  the  ueavarat  to  set 
before  him  whatever  food  he  had  in  his  house : 
the  peasant  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
fare,  of  which  die  emparour  eat  very  heartily. 


FABBWE'Li-.f  adv.  TThis  word  is  originally 
the  imperative  of  the  verb  fare  tar/7,  or 
fare  youtw//;  "sis  feiu,  abi  in  bonam 
rem;  ot  bene  tii  tibi ;"  but  in  time  use 
familiarized  it  to  an  adverb,  and  it  is 
used  both  by  those  who  go  and  those 
who  are  left.  So  the  Sw.  faneal,  and 
the  Dutch  vaartsei.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  both  in  the 
adverb  and  substantive,  indifferently  on 
either  syllable,  a*  the  examples  shew. 
Dr.  Johnson  places,  in  both,  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.  But  it  is  well  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Nares  that  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  the  substantive, 
and  on  the  second  of  the  adverb,  ought 
to  be  the  .permanent  distinction.] 


TAR 

1.  The  parting  compliment ;  adieu. 

But  farewell,  king  ;  sllh  thus  diou  wilt  appear, 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banish  merit  is  here. 

S\al  tpeare,  K.  Lear. 
Whether  we  shall  meet  again,  1  know  not, 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take; 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  fareweU,  Oasaius. 

Shaktpeare,  Jul.  Or*. 
Be  not  amaxed,  call  all  your  senses  to  you  ; 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  fareweU  to  your 
good  life  forever.  Stutkfpeare. 

An  iron  slumber  shuts  my  swimming  eyes ; 
And  now  farewell,  iovolv'd  in  shades  of  night, 
For  ever  I  am  raviah'd  from  thy  sight. 

Dryden,  Iff*. 

FareweU,  says  he ;  the  parting  sound  scarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  she  replied  fareweU. 

O  qu«nv/arrarsY  /  be  still  posscst 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest ! 

Pope,  Orfyu. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  only  as  an  ex- 
pression of  separation  without  kindness. 

FareweU  die  year  which  dirratcn'd  so 
The  fairest  light  die  world  can  shew.  trailer. 

Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
A  long/ArcietsV  to  lore  I  l*nve  ; 
Kctolv'd  my  country  and  my  friends 
All  tlmt  remain' d  of  roe  *brmlii  have.  trailer. 

3.  Its  original  verbal  meaning  is  preserved 
when  it  is  used  pluralry. 

FareweU,  master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many 
words  with  you  :  fare  you  iretf,  gentlemen,  both. 

Subpeare,  Hen.  ir. 

Farewe'll.  II.  a*. 

1.  Leave ;  act  of  departure. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  goldrn  gates, 
And  take*  her  fareweU  of  tbe  glorious  sun. 

ShaJtMpeare,  Hen.  VI. 
If  cli^nrc  the  radiant  vun,  with  farentli  sweet, 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  Meeting  herds 


Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring.  Afift.  P.L. 

As  in  this  grove  I  look  my  last  fareweU, 
A*  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell.  Dryden. 

Before  I  take  my  fareweU  of  this  subject,  1  shall 
advise  the  author  for  the  future  to  speak  his  mean- 
ing mora  plainly.  Addum. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective ; 
leave-taking. 

Several  ingenious  writers,  who  have  taken  their 
leave  of  the  publick  in  farewell  papers,  will  not 
give  over  so,  but  intend  to  appear  again ;  though 
perhaps  under  another  form,  and  with  a  different 
tide.  Spectator. 

Farina'ceous.  adj.  [from  farina,  Latin.] 
Mealy;  tasting  like  meal  or  flower  of 
corn. 

The  praprmt  fond  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
mankind,  is  taken  from  the  farmactout  or  mealy 
seeds  of  some  culmiferous  plant* ;  as  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  rice,  rye,  maxc,  puoick,  and  millet. 

Arbnthnoi  an  AtimtnU. 

Fa 'a  lies.*  ft.  s.  [peplice,  Sax.  strange.] 
Unusual,  unexpected  things.  Strange 
tighti.  Cumberland  Dialect.  The  word 
occurs  in  our  old  poetry,  in  this  sense. 
Mr.  Brockett  gives  it,  among  our  north- 
ern words,  with  the  meaning  of  frj/fes. 

FARM.  n.s.  [ferme,  French ;  ceonis,  pro- 
vision, Saxon.] 

1.  Ground  let  to  a  tenant;  ground  culti- 
vated by  another  man  upon  condition 
of  paying  port  of  the  profit  to  the  own- 
er or  landlord. 

Touching  their  particular  complaint  for  re. 
ducing  lan  J*  and  farms  to  tlwir  ancient  rents, 

Uaywtsrd. 


FAR 

2.  The  state  of  lands  let  oat  to  tho  culture 
of  tenants. 

Tbe  lord*  of  land  in  Ireland  do  not  nse  to  set 
out  their  land  in  farm,  tor  term  of  yram,  to  their 
tenants ;  but  only  from  year  to  year,  and  soroe 
during  ulvaiure.  Speneer  on  Irtvitul. 

It  is  great  wilfulness  in  tuiul!oruj>  to  make  soy 
longer farm*  unto  their  tenants.  Sjf.*n see. 

To  Farm.  e.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  let  out  to  tenants  at  a  certain  rent. 

We  are  enfore'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm, 
The  revenue  whereof  slin.ll  furnish  us 
For  our  affair*  in  haDd.       Shatrjxare,  Kick.  II. 

2.  To  take  at  a  certain  rate. 

They  received  of  the  bankers  scant  twenty  shil- 
ling, for  thirty,  which  tbe  carl  of  Cornwsl  I  firmed 


3.  To  cultivate  land. 

Fa 'km  able.*  adj.  [from  farm."]  That 
may  be  farmed.  Sherwood. 

Fa'rmer.t  n.  t.  [fermier,  French  j  or  from 
farm  ;  Sax.  feopmen..} 

1.  One  who  cultivates  hired  ground. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer' t  dog  baxk  at  a  beg- 
um run  from  tbe  cur:  there 


tii-ju  : 


adog'sobey'din< 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground,  whether 
his  own  or  another's. 

Nothing  I*  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  farmer 
than  dtc  stocking  of  bis  land  with  cattle  larger 
than  it  will  bear.  Mortrmer. 

3.  One  who  rents  any  thing ;  as,  farmer  of 
the  post-horse  duties. 

To  side  with  lb*  furmeri  against  tbe  improve- 
ment of  die  revenue.  Li.  lUUfa. 

Fa'rmokt.  n.t.  [superlative  of/ar.]  Most 
distant ;  remotest. 

A  spacious  cave,  within  it*  Arm**)  part, 
Wa*  bew'd  and  fashion 'd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  tlw  hill's  hollow  aides.      Dryden,  JSn. 

Fa'rness*  n.  a.  [from far*"}   Distance;  re- 
moteness. 

Their  neatness  on  all  quarters  to  the  enemy, 
and  their  farnea  from  timely  succour  by  their 
friends,  hare  forced  tbe  commanders  to  call  forth 
the  uttermost  number  of  able  hands  to  fight. 

Csseir,  Surv.  of  Cb'  nneiM. 

Fa'rnticle-*    Sec  Fersticle. 
Fa'ro.*  n.t.  A  game  at  cards. 
FARRA'otstous.  adj.  [fromfarrago,  Lat.] 
Formed  of  different  materials. 
Being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools,  ami  a 
farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tem- 
pers, sexes  and  ages,  it  is  but  natural  if  their  de~ 


with  truth.  Brown,  Tnlg. 

FARRA  GO.i  n.  i.  [Latin.]  A 
formed  confusedly  of  several  ingredi- 
cnls;  a  medley. 

He  holds  —  their  cause*  a  farrago, 
Or  a  made  dish  in  court ;  a  thing  of  nothing. 

B.  Jonton,  Miira.  f  a  ly. 
I  return  you  my  most  thankful  acknowledge- 
ments for  that  collection,  or  farrago,  of  jmjphccin, 
a*  you  call  them  ;  —  'specially  dsst  of  Nostrada- 
mus. H'^eO,  Lea.  iii.  92. 

These,  crudely  mixed  up,  insnti  tbe/rrrr^0  of 
the  alcoran.  LetUt,  Truth  of  CkriatianHy. 

Fa'rraku,  or  Fa'rand.*  ».  t.  [probably 
from/are.]  Manner ;  custom ;  humour. 
Kay,  Grose,  Wilbraham's  Chesb-Words, 
and  Brockett  s  N.  C.  Words. 
Fa'riia>.tli-.*  adj.  rfromyore.]  Orderly ; 
decent ;  respectable.  Westmoreland 
Words,  and  Craven  Dial. Comely ;  hand- 
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ft*-,  and  Lancashire  Dial.  Our 
lexicography  too,  has,  in^explan- 
a  of  comly,  well  farunge  in  shape. 
See  Wilbraham's  Chesh.  Gloss. 
Farrra'tion.*  n.  t.  [Latin,  farrealio.] 
Confiirrcation.    See  Coxfarreatiok. 

Bullokar. 

FA'RRIER.  n.s.  [farrier,  French  ;  fer- 
rarius,  Latin.] 

1.  A  shoer  of  horses. 

Bui  the  utmost  cmctne.o  in 
belong  Us  farriert,  saddlers 
tradesmen.  Digby. 

2.  One  who  professes  the  medicine  of 
horses. 

If  you  »re  a  pica)  of  a  farrier,  as  every  groom 
ought  to  be,  got  sack,  or  stroag-beer  to  rub  your 
bono.  Swift. 

To  Fa'rrier.  c.  n.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To 
practise  physick  or  cliirurgery  on 
horses. 

There  arc  many  pretenders  to  tlx?  nrt  of far- 
nerva-  and  cowleeching.  yet  many  of  I  hem  arc 
very  ignorant.  Mortimer. 
Fa'rrirry.*  n.s.  [from  farrier.']  The 
practice  of  trimming  the  feet,  and  cur- 
ing the  diseases,  ot  horses.  The  far- 
riers of  modern  days  hove  dissolved  this 
partnership,  applying  farriery  merely 
to  shoeing  horses,  and  the  more  stately 
term  of  veterinary  art  to  phy ticking  or 
heating  the  sick  animal. 

FA'RROW.t  n.t.  [Sax.  peph,  a  little  pig; 
Sv.farrti  Lat.twre*.]  A  litter  of  pigs. 

Pour  in  sow's  blood  that  hath  littrr'd 
Her  ninc/arroir.  Shaktptnre,  Macbeth, 

To  Fa'bhow,  tr.  a.    To  bring  forth  pigs. 
It  is  used  only  of  swine. 
8ow«  ready  to  farrow  this  time  of  the  yoar. 

TttX\>.T, 

The  swine,  although  muitiparous,  yet  being 
bisulcous,  ami  only  eloven-boofed,  is  farrowed 
with  open  eyes,  at  other  bisulcous  animal*.  Brwn. 
Ev'n  her,  who  did  her  luiraiTous  OfTsnrinff 
boa*,  r  * 

Ai  fair  and  fruitful  at  the  tow  that  carry 'd 
The  thirty  pigs,  at  one  largt  litter farrow'd. 

Dryden,  Juv. 
Fa'rsaxc*  n.t.    See  Piiarsaxo. 
To  Farse.*    To  stuff.   See  To  Farse. 
FART.  n.t.  Ope,  Saxon.]   Wind  from 
behind. 


'tit  kept  close; 

V-o  'tis  let  loose. 


,uib*fart 
Of  eeery  heart ; 
It  pains  a  mi 


To  Fart.  v.  tu  [from  the  noun.]  To  break 
wind  behind. 

Ai  when  we  a  gun  discharge, 
AliWu^h  the  boro  bo  ne'er  so  large, 
Before  the  flame  from  muule  burst, 
Just  at  Uw  breech  it  flashes  first; 
So  from  my  lord  bb  past  ion  broke, 
Hi  farted  first,  and  tbon  he  spoke.  Swift. 
Fa'rthrr.  adv.   [This  word  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  comparative 
degree  of  far ;  but  by  no  analogy  can 
far  make  farther  or  farthest:  it  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  the  ancient  ortho- 
graphy was  nearer  the  true,  and  that  we 
ought  to  write  further,  and  furthest, 
from  forth,  forther,  farthest,  foptop, 
pinfiep,  Saxon ;  the  o  and  u,  by  resem- 
blance of  sound,  being  first  confounded 


FAR 

in  speech,  and  afterwards  in  books.] 
At  a  greater  distance;  to  a  greater 
distance;  more  remotely;  beyond;  more- 
over. 

To  make  a  perfect  judgment  of  good  pictures, 
when  compared  with  one  another,  besides  rules, 
there  is  farther  required  a  long  conversation  with 
the  best  pieces.  Dryden,  Dnfresnoy. 

They  contented  themselves  with  the  opinions, 
fashions  and  things  of  their  country,  without 
looking  any  farther.  Locke. 

Fa'rthbr.  adj.  (supposed  from  far,  more 
probably  from  forth,  and  to  be  written 
further.] 

1.  More  remote. 

Let  me  add  a farther  truth,  that  without  ties 
of  gratitude,  I  have  a  particular  inclination  to 
honour  you.  Dryden. 

2.  Longer ;  tending  to  greater  distance. 

Before  our  farther  way  the  fates  allow, 
line  must  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough. 

Dryden,  jBn. 

Fa'rtiieranxe.  ».  [more  properly  fur- 
therance, from  further.']  Encourage- 
ment ;  promotion. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  teaming  I  base, 
and  of  all  the farthenmce  that  I  have  obtained. 

jischam,  Schoolmaster. 

Fa'rthermorf..  adv.  [more  properly  fur- 
thermore.] Besides;  over  and  above; 
likewise. 

Fnrthermore  the  leaves,  body  and  boughs  of 
this  tree,  by  so  much  cicostl  all  other  plants,  a* 
the  greatest  men  of  power  and  worldly  ability 
surpass  the  meanest.  Rate  eh,  Hist. 

To  Fa'hther.  e.  a.  [more  proper  To  fur- 
ther.] To  promote;  to  facilitate;  to 
advance. 

He  Isad  farthered  or  hindered  the  taking  of 
Ibe  town.  Dryden. 

Fa'rthkst.  adj.  Most  distant ;  remotest. 

Yet  it  must  be  withal  considered,  that  the 
grateat  part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be 
farthest  from  perfection.  Honker. 

Fa'rthest.  adv.  [more  properly  furthest.] 
Sec  Farther. 

1.  At  the  greatest  distance. 

2.  To  the  greatest  distance. 
Fa'rthing.  n.s.  [peopCunj,  Saxon,  from 

peopep,  four,  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of 
apenny.] 

1.  The  fourth  of  a  penny ;  the  smallest 
English  coin. 

A  fartt.u^  .t  the  least  denomination  or  fraction 
of  money  used  in  England.  Cocker',  Jrithnutick. 

Else  all  those  things  we  toil  so  bard  in, 
Would  not  avail  one  single/art*.  m£.  Prior. 

You  are  not  obliged  to  take  money  not  of  gol  J 
or  silver ;  not  the  halfpence  or farthingt  of  Eng- 
land. Swift. 

2.  Copper  money. 

The  parish  find,  'til  true;  bat  our  church- 


on  the  silver,  and  give  us  the  farthingt.  Gay. 

S.  It  is  used  sometimes  in  a  sense  hyper- 
bolical:  as,  it  is  not  worth  *  farthing  ; 
or  proverbial. 

Hit  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

4.  A  kind  of  division  of  land.  Not  in  use. 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  -land  •  nine  far- 
(Antes  a  Cornish  acre ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a 
knight's  fee.  Came. 

Fa'rtiiinualk.  a.  *.  [This  word  has  much 
exercised  the  etymology  of  Skinner, 
who  at  last  seems  to  determine  that  it 


FAS 

is  derived  from  vertu  garde:  if  he  had 
considered  what  vert  signifies  in  Dutch, 
he  might  have  found  out  the  true  sense.] 
A  hoop ;  circles  of  whalebone  used  to 
spread  the  petticoat  to  a  wide  circum- 
ference. 

With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
with  rufls,  and  rufts,  and  farthingales,  anil  things. 

ShaktpectJt. 

Tell  me. 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  f 


\l*farthin- 
thc  ruin 
Atduon. 


Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Round  tablo,  like  a  farthingnl. 

Some  will  have  U  that  it 
of  the  French  king ;  and  ob 
gate  appeared  in  England  a  1 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages, 
With  a  huge farthingale  to  swell  her  fustian  stuff", 
A  new  commode,  a  topknot,  and  a  ruff.  Swift. 

Fa'rtiiinusWorth.  ».  *.  [farthing  and 
*vorih.]  As  much  as  is  sold  for  a  far- 
thing. 

They  arc  thy  customers;  I  hardly  ever  sell 
them  Bfanhingmorth  of  any  thing. 

Artuthnot,  Hist,  of  John  BulL 

FA  SCES.  ». «.  [Latin.]  Rods  anciently 
carried  before  the  consuls  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority. 

The  duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  disdain, 
That  Carthage,  which  he  ruin'd,  rise  once  mora ; 
And  shook  aloft  the/urn  of  the  main, 
To  fright  those  slaves  with  what  they  felt  before. 

FA  SCIA,  n.s.  [Latin-]  A  fillet  ;  a  ban- 
dage. 

Fa'sciated.  adj.  [from  fascia.]  Bound 
with  fillet*  ;  tied  with  a  bandage.  Diet. 

Fascia'tion.  n.t.  [from fascia.]  Bandage ; 
the  act  or  manner  of  binding  diseased 
parts. 

Three  especial  sorts  offasciation,  or  rowing, 
have  the  worthies  of  our  profession  commended 
to  posterity. 

Fa'sciclb.*  it.  s.  [Lavfatciculut.]  A  I 
die ;  a  collection. 

In  the  oe\t  fascicle  you  say,  that  1 1 
some  things,  &C  Dr.M<zynerSerm.Osf.lb47.n.l9. 

To  FA'SCINATE.  v.  a.  [fascino,  Latin.] 
To  bewitch  ;  to  enchant ;  to 
in  some  wicked  and  secret  i 

There  be  none  of 
bees  noted  10  faicinaU  or  bewitch,  but  love  and 
envy.  Bacon. 

Such  a  fascinating  sin  this  is,  as  allows  men 
no  liberty  of  consideration.  Decay  if  Piety. 

Fascina'tion.  n.  s.  [from  fascinate.]  The 
power  or  act  of  bewitching ;  enchant* 
ment ;  unseen  inexplicable  influence. 

Ho  had  such  a  crafty  and  liewiicKin^  IjtUiion, 
both  to  mora  pity  and  to  induce  belief,  as  was 
like  a  kind  of  /asdnoiion  and  enchantment  to 

ita  ran. 


The  Turks  bang  old  rags,  or  such  like  ugly 
tilings,  upon  their  fairest  horses,  and  other  goodly 
creatures,  to  secure  them  against fascination, 

trailer. 

There  is  a  certain  bewltchery  or fascination  in 


FA'SCINE.  n.  s.  [French.]    A  faggot. 
Military  cant. 

The  black  prince  passed  many  a  river  without 
the  help  of  pontoons,  and  filled  a  ditch  with  fag- 
gots as  successively  as  the  yenerjli  of  our  times 
do  with fatcistet.  Addison,  Specl. 
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Fa'scinoWS.  adj.  [fatcinum,  Lat.]  Caused 
or  acting  by  witchcraft,  or  enchantment. 
Not  in  use. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  possibility  of fascinous 
diicases,  farther  titan  refer  to  experiment. 

Harvey  on  Qmnm;«iani. 

To  Fash.*  v.  a.  [old  Yr.fateher,  to  dis- 
please, to  molest.]  To  vex  ;  to  tei20. 
A  word  still  in  use  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

FA'SHION.f     *•  [foam.  Norm.  Fr. ; 
fafon,  Fr. ; facie*,  Latin. J 

1.  Form ;  make  ;  state  of  any  thing  with 
regard  to  its  outward  appearance. 

They  pretend  themselves  grieved  M  our  so- 
lemnities to  erecting  churches,  at  their  form  sod 
fashion,  at  the  suielinesa  of  them  end  costliness, 
and  at  the  opinion  which  we  hare  of  them.  Hooker. 

Tat  fashion  o      countenance  ^         ^  ^ 

Stand  tbeec  poor  people's  friend. 
—I  will, 

Or  let  me  Ion  the  fas/tin  of  a  man. 

Skakspeare,  Hen.  FLU. 

2.  The  make  or  cut  of  cloatlis. 

I'll  be  at  chargei  for  a  locAiug-glavi, 
And  entertain  aicore  or  two  of  taylors 
To  study /oaUoiu  to  adorn  my  body. 

SAabpearr,  Rich.  III. 
You,  rir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred ; 
only,  I  do  not  bite  the/usaun  of  your  garments. 

Santspem,  K.  Lear. 

3.  Manner ;  sort ;  way. 

For  that  I  lore  your  daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  a*  I  do, 
Perforce  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  man- 
ners, 

I  must  ad  ranee,  Skahptare,  M.  Vats  </  Wmdtor. 

Pluck  Case*  by  the  sleeve, 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fatkim,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded.  Shaks.  Jul,  Can. 

The  commissioners  either  pulled  down  or  de- 
faced all  images  in  churches ;  and  that  in  such 
unseasonable  and  urm-nwr.i'd  fashion,  a:  if  it  had 
been  done  in  hostility  against  them.  Hayxvrd. 

4.  Custom  operating  upon  dress,  or  any 
domestick  ornaments. 

Here's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat, 
The  insoeaa  of  the  gold,  the  chargoful/uAton. 

5.  Custom ;  general  practice. 

Zeiraan*  again,  with  great  admiration,  begun 
to  speak  of  him ;  asking  whether  it  were  the/ssAfon 
ar  no,  in  Arcadia,  that  sheplserds  should  perform 
such  valorous  enterprises  ?  Sidney. 

Though  the  truth  of  ibis  hath  been  universally 
acknowledged,  yet  because  the  fashion  of  the  age 
is  to  call  every  thing  into  question,  it  will  be  re- 


No  wonder  that  pastorals  are  foiling  into  disee- 
tatsn,  together  widi  tit»\  fashion  of  life  upon  which 
they  were  grounded.  Walsh. 

ft  v»  not  cavity  reconciled  to  the  common 
method;  Nit  then  it  was  the  foshivn  to  do  such 
things.  Arfnstknol. 

6.  Manner  imitated  from  another ;  way 
established  by  precedent. 

Sorrow  vi  royally  in  you  appears, 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on, 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.  Skakspeart. 

7.  General  approbation  ;  mode. 

A  young  gentleman  accommodates  himself  to 
the  innocent  diversions  in  fashion.  Locke. 

Hie  ptsncgyricks  were  bestowed  only  on  ssjth 
persons  as  be  had  familiarly  known,  and  only  at 
such  u'mes  as  others  cense  to  praise,  when  out  of 
power,  or  oat  of  fashion.  Pujx. 
•  II. 


I  8.  Rank  ;  condition  above  the  vulgar.  It 
is  used  in  a  sense  below  that  of  quality. 

I  It  is  Strange  that  men  (if  fiisfiun,  and  gentle- 
men, ahouid  so  grossly  bebe  their  own  know- 
ledge. Bolegk, 

9.  Any  thing  worn. 

Now,  by  Ibis  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee,  and  thy  /ass  tan,  peevish  boy. 

.  er  tee 

A.taAijtcarf,  ti.  t  i. 

10.  The  farcy,  a  distemper  in  horses;  the 
horses  leprosy.   A  barbarous  word. 

His  horse  is  possest  with  the  glanders,  infected 
with  the  faskiont,  and  full  of  windfalls. 

S<\-A  ipeare9  Tarn,  of  the  Sh. 

11.  Workmanship;  the  act  of  making  a 
thing.  A  term  among  artists,  particu- 
larly those  who  work  in  gold  and  silver ; 
as,  so  much  for  the  weight,  and  so  much 
for  the  fashion. 

When  be  is  at  the  best,  the  fashion  exceeds  the 
worth  of  his  weight. 

Onereury,  Charact.  Tie  Amorist. 

To  Fa'sihom.  v.  a.  [faconner,  French, 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  form;  to  mould;  to  figure. 

beS'h^uTldth^,*^ 

Shaiipeare,  Jul  Cats. 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make 
him  ?    And  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  ? 

Joe,  xxxi.  15. 

The  graves  of  the  rebe  llious  generations  were 
already  fashioned  in  the  clouds,  which  soon  after 
should  swallow  up  all  living  creatures.  Rat.  Hist. 

The  rib  be  fortn'd,  and  fashion  d  with  has  hands; 
Under  bis  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Man  like,  but  different  sex.  ifitton,  P.  L. 

Inability  will  every  one  find  in  himself,  who 
shall  go  about  to  fashion  in  bis  understanding  an> 
simple  idea,  not  received  by  bis  senses  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  by  reflection  from  the  operations 
of  bis  inind  about  them.  Locke. 

How  could  this  noble  fabrick  be  dosJgn'd, 
And  fashion e\  by  a  maker  brute  and  bund? 
Could  it  of  art  such  mirmdr*  invent  ? 
And  raise  a  beauteous  world  or  such  extent? 

JHaca-nwrr. 

A  different  toil  another  forge  employs, 
Here  the  loud  hammer  faiJiitns  female  u>ys ; 
Each  trinket  that  adorns  the  modem  dame. 
First  to  these  little  artists  ow'd  in  frame. 

Cay's  Fan. 

2.  To  fit;  to  adapt;  to  accommodate. 

Laws  ought  to  be  fashion' d  unto  the  manners 
and  conditions  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
meant,  and  not  to  be  imposed  upon  them  according 
to  the  simple  rule  of  right.  Sj.r-nuT. 

Ne  do,  1  doubt,  but  that  ye  well  can  fiubiin 
Yourselves  thereto,  acaxfdmgto^oeaaon,  ^ 

Nature,  at  It  grows  again  low'rds  earth, 
Is  fashion1*  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy. 

Shnkspeare,  Timcn. 
This  cardinal, 
ThouRb  from  an  bumble  stock  undoubted;)  , 
Was fatkun'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradl 


Was/M*wi 

3.  To  counterfeit. 
It 


Not  used. 


rill. 


of  all, 


*.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  custom. 

The  value  of  the  labour  employed  about  one 
parcel  of  silver  more  than  another,  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  their  price ;  and  thus  fashioned  plate 
sells  for  more  than  its  weight.  Lotke. 

Fa'shionablk.  adj.  [from  fashion.') 
1.  Approved  by  custom;  established  by 
custom;  modish. 


The  eminence  of  your  condiunn  will  (aria 
gentlemen  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  make  philo- 
wphT/u,\tW«c.  GlsuwSU. 

Examine  how  the  foshumaUt  practice  of  the 
world  can  Ik  reconciled  to  this  important  doctrine 
of  our  religion.  Rogers. 

'Tis  prevailing  example  that  hath  now  made  it 
ftishwnaile. 

2.  Made  according  to  the  mode. 

Rico,  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck  ; 
Pendants  bar  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  bar  neck. 

Lhyden,  OviJ. 

3.  Observant  of  the  mode. 

Time  is  like  a  fashionable  bast, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  pnrbng  guest  by  th"  hand  ; 

But  with  bis  arms  outstretch 'a  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  In  the  comer  •  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  Sh.  Trail,  ft  Cress. 

+.  Having  rank  above  the  vulgar,  and  be- 
low nobility. 

PA'sHIONABLENESS.f  n.  1.  [from  fathion- 

able.] 

1.  Form ;  state  of  any  thing  with  regard 
to  its  outward  appearance.  Not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Outward  fathionnblenets  comes  into  no  account 
with  God ;  that  is  only  done  which  the  soul  doth. 

JHshap  HaB,  Contempt  B.  A. 

2.  Modish  elegance ;  such  appearance  as 
is  according  to  the  present  custom. 

Why  should  they  not  continue  to  value  them- 
selves for  this  outside  fashumnUenest  of  Ok  taylor 
or  tirewoman's  niaking,  when  their  parents  have 
so  early  instructed  them  to  do  ao?  Locke. 

A  fatlaonablenm  which,  within  a  abort  while, 
will  perhaps  l>e  ridiculous. 

JSeesr,  Style  of  H.  Scripture,  p.  186. 

Fa'shionablt.  adv.  [from  fathionabU.] 
In  a  manner  conformable  to  custom ; 
with  modish  elegance. 

He  must  at  length  die  dully  of  old  age  at  borne, 
b^d^^^ 


Fa 


South,  Serm.  II.  SIS. 

n.  t.  [from  fathion.]  A 
laker  of  any  thing. 

The  maker  of  his  work  [in  the  margin,/ns4ssnsT, 
of  hb  foabion]  trusted,  therein.      Hahak.  ii.  is. 
Sere  .hat  the  master  ; 


T  fashsmer  calls  his. 

M.  Jonson,  Mabfi 
Where  is  my  fnthventr  t  my  featl Mr-man  ? 
My  linener,  perfumer,  barber? 


Fa'siiioxist 
lower  of 


//.  ^jruon,  Staple  of  AVtes. 


t.  n.  i.  [from  fathion.']  A  fbl- 
the  mode ;  a  fop ;  a  coxcomb. 

Diet. 

Fa'shionmonoer.*  n.  t.  One  who  studies 
fa-shions. 

Thhfdshionn,nfirr,  each  mora  "fore  be  rise. 
Con tem pUua  suit-*Jiipes. 

Marston,  Scourg,  of  rdtany,  iii.  11. 
The  curiosity  of  modern  fashimmongeri. 

Mr,  Holy  Slate,  p.  390. 

Fa'siiiovmosoekino.*  adj.  Behaving  like 
a  fashionmonKer. 

faskimimon&ering  boys. 


To  FAST.  v. ».  Ifattan,  I 

Saxon.] 
1.  To  abstain  from  food. 

Our  lore  ia  not  so  great,  I  lorteosio, 
But  v»e  may  blow  our  nails  together, 
And  foal  it  fairly  out.  Shaksp.  Tarn,  of  ike  Shmn- 
l  had  rather  fast  from  ill  four  days  than  drink 
ao  much  in  one.         SAaArpeore,  Ant.  and  Oeop. 
We  have  some  meats,  and  breads,  and  drinks, 
men  enable  them  to  fast  long  after. 
Ascoa,  JVew. . 
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f.  To  mortify  the  body  by  religious  ab- 
stinence. 

When  thou  fatten,  anoint  thy  head  and  wash 
thy  face,  rout  thuu  ttri  ciir  not  unto  inen  to/an. 

a.  jtai.\i.l7, 


Last  night  the  very  cod  shew'd  mo  a  vuion : 
I /hit  and  pray  for  theft  inodllgei 


Fast.  ».  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
).  Abstinence  from  food. 
A  thousand  mm  have  brol 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yiel 


faiu  to-day, 

>Tdth< 


the  crown. 
Shaktparrt. 

Where  will  U;is  end?  Four  tunes  ten  days  I've 

Waud'ring  this  woody  male,  and  human  food 
Nor  lasted;  nor  bad  appetite ;  that  fast 
T»  virtue  I  impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I  suffer  here.  if  Wan,  P.  L. 

Happy  and  Innocent  were  the  ages  of  our  fore- 
falh  L-rs,  who  broke  their  so  wilb  herb*  and  roots ; 
and  when  they  were  permitted  Utah,  eat  it  only 
dressed  with  hunger  and  fire.  Up.  Taylor. 

She's  gone  unkindly,  and  rafus'd  to  cast 
for  so  long  a  fait. 

Drylen,  Tyran.  Lave, 

eligious  mortification  by 

day,  not 
of  a  fin,  but 

by  afflicting  eur  souls  as  well  as  bodies  for  our  sins. 

Atltrbury. 

Nor  pray'ra  nor  fails  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain ; 
Nor  tears,  for  ages,  taught  to  flow  in  vain.  Pope. 

Fast.T  adj.  [Saxon  nare,  firm ;  Icel. fa*r, 

the  same.] 
J .  Firm ;  immoveable. 

He  bv  iiis  vlrvr.gth  setteth  fail  m<>untain*. 

P$.  lie.  6. 
Last,  the  sire  and  las  three  ma, 
VTith  tlselr  four  wises;  and  God  made  fad  the 
door.  HOtan,  P.  L. 

Be  sure  to  And, 
What  I  foretold  thee,  many  a  bard  assay 
Of  dangers  and  adversities,  and  pains, 
Ere  thou  of  Israel's  sce|>tre  get/art  hold.  lid.  p.  R. 

2.  Strong;  impregnable. 

England,  by  report  of  the  chronicles,  was  in- 
fested oiih  robber*  and  outlaws;  which,  lurking 
In  woods  and/oat  jlscw,  used  often  to  break  forth 
to  rob  and  spoil.  Sptmttr  an  Inland. 

3.  Fixed  ;  adhering ;  not  separable. 

Lodroniua,  with  Uve  breaking  in  of  the  horse- 
men, was  driven  into  a  marsh  ;  where,  after  that 
be,  being  almost  fait  in  the  deep  mud,  had  done 
(he  uttermost,  ha  yielded  himself.  XnolUs. 

A  man  in  a  boat,  who  tugs  at  a 
to  a  ship,  looks  as  if  hi 
to  him.  Tempi*. 

4.  Deep ;  sound. 

I  bare  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  lake  paper, 
fold  it,  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed :  yet  all  this 
while  in  a  most font  sleep.     Skakiptarr,  Macbeth. 

5.  Firm  in  adherence. 

Quick  wits  be  in  desire  ncw-fonglcd ;  in  pur- 
pose, unconstant ;  light  to  promise  any  thiog, 
ready  to  forget  every  thing,  both  boucfit  and  in. 
jury ;  and  thereby  neither/jut  to  friend,  nor  fear- 
ful to  foe.  Ate/tarn,  Sehtalmaner. 

6.  Speedy ;  quick ;  swift,  [from  ffc*t, 
Welsh,  quick.]  It  may  De  doubted 
whether  this  sense  be  not  always  ad- 
verbial. 

This  work  godh/art  on,  and  pros peretb. 

Etm,  v.  8. 

Skill  cooses  so  slow,  and  life  oaf  ait  duth  fly. 
We  learn  so  little,  and  forget  so  much.  Daviei. 

The  prince  gtoweth  up  fail  to  be  a  man,  and  is 
of  a  sweet  ana  excellent  disposition :  it  would  be 
a  stain  upon  you  if  you  should  mislead,  or  sofTer 
Mm  to  be  misled.  Soon  la  niiert. 


7.  Fast  and  loose.  Uncertain ; 
inconstant;  deceitful. 

A  rope  of  fair  pearl,  which  now  hiding,  now 
bidden  by  the  hair,  did,  as  it  were,  play  Ufiti  and 
Uaie  cacb  with  other,  giving  and  receiving  rki  i  ncsv 

Sidney. 

If  iba  perceived  by  bis  outward  ebcar, 
That  any  would  his  love  by  talk  bewray, 
Sometimes  she  beard  him,  sometime*  stopt  her  em-, 
And  play'd  fan  aad/ooie  the  live-long  day.  Fairfax. 

The  folly  and  wickedness  of  men,  that  Hunk  to 
play  fan  and  loam  with  God  Almighty !  VEttr. 

If  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  neit  conflict  with 
other  atoms  they  might  be  separated  again ;  and  so 
OB  in  an  eternal  vicissitude  of  fan  and  /ease,  with- 
out ever  tonaociatiag  into  the  huge  condense  bodies 
of  planets.  JJtntky. 

Fast.  adv. 

1.  Firmly;  immovcably. 

Bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
Fiul  to  the  chair.  ^hul-tpeare,  X.  Join- 

This  love  of  theirs  myself  have-  often  seen, 
Hsply  when  they  have  iudg'd  me  fail  asitep.  Sbaki. 

2.  Closely  ;  nearly.  In  tnis  sense  it  is  united 
with  some  other  word,  as  by,  or  betide. 

Barbarmaaleft  fourteen  galleys  in  the  lake ;  but 
the  tackling*,  sails,  oars,  and  ordnance  be  hail  Uid 
op  In  the  eas!e/<nt  by.  XnaSei,  Bin.  of  Ike  Turk*. 

SJoa'.bT^ktbataow'd 
Fun  by  the  oracle  of  God.  1/Ulen,  P.  L. 

Let  purling  streams  be  in  her  fancy  scan, 
Ami  flow  ry  meani.  and  vales  of  cheerful  green  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  deathless  groves 
Son  sighi  ng  wishes  He, 
And  smiling  hopes  fin  ay, 
And  just  beyond  'em  evcr-laujthine;  loves. 

Dryden,  Tyr.  Love. 
Foot  by  the  throne  etaeriuiou*  fame  reviile% 
And  wealth  incessant  rolls  her  golden  tides. 

Pope,  Otfyuey 


,  Jul  Can. 


WeU  known  to  m*  the  palace  you  inquire  j 
dwells  my  hooour'd  sire. 


For /or  bende  It  dsn 

Here  o'er  the  martyr-king 
And  fin  bende  Mm  once  fat 


Pope,  (Myi try. 


4.  To  stamp;  to  impress;  to  fi] 

Thinking,  lathis  face, 
Tofiuten  in  our 
But  'tia  not  so. 

5.  To  unite  i 
Their. 

in  their  true  shape,  . 
itat  so  well  /oaten  their  dlsffulae. 

Decay  <f  Piety. 

6.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

Could  be fatten  a  blow,  or  make  a  thrust,  when 
not  sufiVrod  to  approach  ?      Dryden,  Jin.  l*d. 

To  Fa'stks,  d.  n.   To  fix  itself. 

This  |i»t:t it)  of  blood  mmy  be  observed  iu<y.!iee 
sorts  of  lirard*,  in  frags,  and  other  fishes;  and 

fish.  BriK:n.  I'u!?.  I'rr. 

He  fatten' d  on  my  neck  ;  and  bellow 'd  out, 
As  he'd  burst  heaven.  Aobpeurr,  JC.  Lear. 

The  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and 
makes  the  will  often  fa*ini  on  the  worse  aide,  lie* 
in  mlareportmg  upon  comparison*.  Leche- 

Fa'stbxbk.t  »•  *•  [from  Jatten.]  One 
that  makes  fast  or  firm.  Shenrond. 

Fa'stehiwo.*  *.  [Sax.  raercnunj].  That 
which  fastens. 

The  beam  (in  the  margin,  piece  or  a/lsaVr?tri£] 
Out  of  the  timl>er  shall  smwer  it.      Itabak.  U.  11, 

Fa'ster.  n.  *.  [from  Ja*t.~\  He  who  ab- 
stains from  food.  Ain*w>rih. 

Fa'sthanded.  adj.  [Jatl  and  hand.'] 
Avaricious;  clost-liiuiucd ;  tloscfistcil ; 
covetous. 

The  king  being  fnsthanded,  and  loth  to  part 
with  a  second  dowry,  prevailed  with  the  prince  to 
be  contracted  with  tbe  Princess  Callsvine. 

Baron,  lien,  YII. 

Fastidio'sity.t  «.«•  iVt.fattidiotite,  Cot- 
grave.]     Disdainfulness ; 


sleeps. 

Pope. 

3.  Swiftly ;  nimbly. 

I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as 
Aat  as  thou  can'st.  Sbakipeare,  Hen.  IV. 

There  streams  a  spring  of  blood  so  fin , 
From  ilx*e  >lccn  woujkU,  as,  sll  emhru'd  the  fnce. 

Daniel. 

The  heaviest  muse  the  swiftest  course  has  gone, 
As  clocks  run fatten  when  most  lead  is  on.  Pope. 

You  are  to  (ook  upon  roe  as  one  goingjuf  out 
of  the  world.  Steift  to  Pop*. 

4.  Frequently. 

Being  tried  only  with  a  promise,  be  gave  full 
credit  to  that  promise,  and  still  gave  evidence  of 
his  fidelity  as/art  as  occasions  were  of 
Hammond, 

To  Fa'sten.  v.  a.  [from/art.] 

1.  To  make  fast ;  U>  make  firm ;  to  fix  im- 
movcably. 

A  roan  tie  corning  under  her  right  arm,  and  co. 
veringmost  of  thai  aide,  had  no  /utfnrofi  on  the 
left  side.  Sidney. 

his  sockets.  '  Eead.  il.  18. 

By  chance  a  ship  was  finen'd  to  the  shore, 
Which  from  old  Cluaium  king  Osinius  bore. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

2.  To  hold  together ;  to  cement ;  to  link. 

She  bad  all  magnetkk  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fallen  sundred  parts  in  one.  Donne- 

In  the  sea-coast  of  India  there  is  no  iron,  which 
flies  not  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains,  and 
tlicrefure  their  ship*  are  finened  with  wood. 

Amirn,  Vug.  Srr. 

3.  To  affix ;  to  conjoin. 

The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  been  prts»"l  to 
of  ^arue*£  with 
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phy ,  and  oacihuion.      S«/»,  T«l*~fa  Tvi,  *  S. 

FASTI'DIOUS.  adj.  [  fatiidiosus,  Lai. 
fatiidieus,  fattidietue,  Fr.]  DUdainful ; 
squeamish;  delicate  to  a  vice;  : 
lently  nice. 

Rri'on*  plainly  delivered, « 
manner,  npcci.illy  wltli  fine  at 
enter  but  heavily  and  dully. 

Bacm,  Colled,  of  Good  and  ItA. 
lM  their  finidioni  vain 
Commission  of  the  brain. 
Run  on  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn, 
They  were  not  mads  for  thee,  less  thou  for  them. 

Ben  Jennrn. 

A  squeamish  fauvHamt  niceties*,  in  meat*  and 
drinks,  must  be  cuted  by  starring.     L1  Kslrnnee. 
All  hope*, 


t,  raned  upon  the  promises  or  suppoxd 
of  U.e  /asuVhW.  and  fallacious  great 
world,  shall  fail.  South,  Strm. 


one*  of  the ' 

Fasti'diously.  adv.  [from  Jastidiout.'i 
Disdainfully ;  contemptuously  -,  squeam- 
ishly. 

Their  sole  talent  is  pride  and  scorn  :  they  took 
fiutdiaudti,  and  speak  disdainfully,  concluding,  if 
a  man  si  all  fall  short  of  their  garniture  at  their 
knees  and  elbows,  he  is  much  iiiferiour  to  mem  in 
the  furniture  of  his  head.       Gar.  of  the  Tongue. 

Fastidiousness.*  ».*.  [from /odWiow,] 
Squcamishncss ;  disdainfulness. 

Less  licentious  and  more  discerning  tune* 
(which  may  be,  perhaps,  approaching,)  will  repair 
the  omiadons  and  fiittidurumett  of  the  present,  by 
an  eminent  gratitude  to  tbe  names  of  those,  that 
have  laboured  to  transmit  to  others.  In  the  hand- 
thee  rlunt  give  them,  tl»e  truths  tbem- 
valued. 

Boyle,  Style  if  Holy  Scripture,  p.9M. 
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FAT 

FAfn'oiAfi/n  adj.  IftuHgiatus,  Lat.] 
Fasti'ojated. j     Roofed;  narrowed  up 

to  the  top.  '  Did. 
That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  U  fattigiate, 

like  •  sugar-loaf.  Say,  Rem.  p.  176 

Fa'stikc*  ».«.  [from-/&j»'.]  Religious 


FAT 


God  with  fatting!  and  prayers 
night  and  day.  St.  Lute,  ia.  37. 

A  second  way  to  purify  ourselves  from  the 
power  of  tin,  ii  to  be  frequent  in  mere  tnortify- 
iruj  duties,  such  ai  watching*  and fattingt. 

Sooth,  Strm.  vi.  456. 
Fa'stinoday.  b.  *.  [./"flrf  and  rfay.]  Day 
of  mortification  by  religious  abstinence. 

Do  not  call  He  faitingday,  unless  also  it  be  8 
day  of  extraordinary  devotion  and  of  alma. 

Hp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Fa'stm.*         [from>*i.]  Surely. 

item*. 

For  heeWh/art/y  founded  ft, 
Above  the  snu  to  stand. 

OU  Fin-rio*  sflAe  Ptaim*,  Fa.  24. 

Fa'stsess.t  ».  s.  {ftvtafatt.   Sax.  per- 

cennerre.] 
1.  State  of  being  fast. 

The  proper  lone  of  all  the  part*  of  the  bode,  the 
fastnrM  and  fulness  of  the  dean. 

Smith,  Portr.  of  Old  Age,  p.  1 17. 

S,  Firmness :  firm  adherence. 

Such  aa  might  doubt  they  had  given  the  king 
diitaate,  did  contend  by  their  forward oow  and 
confidence  to  shew  it  waa  but  their  fa* net*  to  the 

former  government,  and  thill  those  uttec  lions  eniicd 
with  the  time.  Boom,  Org.  II.  Or.  Brit. 

3.  Strength;  security. 

Ilia  own  wily  wit  

And  eke  the  fattntu  of  his  dwelling-place, 
Both  uneieaifsMe,  gave  biro  great  aid. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  v.  is.  S. 

AH  the  places  are  cleared,  and  places  of  fartnttt 
kid  open,  which  are  the  proper  walls  and  eaet'.us  of 
the  Irish,  as  they  were  of  the  British  in  the  times 
of  Agricola.  Oorir.i  on  Ireland. 

The  foes  had  left  the  fattna*  of  their  place, 
Pretail'd  in  fight,  and  had  his  men  in  chace. 

Dryden,  JE*. 

4.  A  strong  place;  a  place  not  easily 
forced. 

Not  far  off  should  be  Roderigo*s  quarter, 
For  in  this  fatlnnt,  if  I  be  not  coxen'd, 
He  and  his  outlaws  lite.  Btuum.  and  Fl.  The  PUg. 

If  bis  adreraary  be  not  well  a  wan  of  him,  he  en. 
trenches  himself  in  a  new/oafnera,  and  holds  out 
the  siege  with  a  new  artillery.  Wold  on  tie  Miad. 

5.  Closeness;  conciseness;  not  diffusion. 
Not  used. 

Bring  his  stile  from  all  loose  growaess  to  such 
ftrm/rrtnesi  in  Latin,  a*  in  Demosthenes. 

Atekam,  Srhaalmatter. 

FA'sTuotis.t  adj.  [fastuosus,  Lat.  fas. 
tueux,  Fr.]   Proud";  haughty.  j>icL 
The  higher  ranks  will  become  faUuaul,  super- 
cilious, aiui  Jotiitncc  ring. 

Harrovt  on  the  /'j/Vc  Kujircmrtcu, 

FAT.f  adj.  [Teut,  vet,  Icel.  feUr,  fat  ; 
pec,  Saxon,  the  past  part,  of  prcban,  to 
feed,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke.] 

1.  Full-fed;  plump;  fleshy;  the  contrary 
to  /ran. 

When  gods  hare  hot  backs,  what  shall  poor 
men  do  ?  For  roe,  I  am  here  a  Windsor  stag,  and 
tbo  fattnt,  I  think,  i'the  forest.  Sh.  M.  W.  of  Win. 

Let  our  wires 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  /nr  fellow.  Shak, 
"Tut  a  fine  thing  to  bestir  and' smooth.  L'EHr. 
Spare  diet  and  labour  will  keep  constitutions, 
where  this  disposition  is  the  strongest,  from  being 
fat :  you  may  see  is  ail  army  forty  thousand  foot. 


an;  and  I  dare  affirm, 
twenty  of  die  forty  shall 
Arbullimit  un  Aiitaentt. 


soldiers  without  a  fat 
that  by  plenty  and  n 
grow  fat. 

2.  Coarse ;  gross,  [fat,  French.] 

We're  burry'd  down 
This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age ; 
Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage. 


3.  Dull.  Sec  also  Fat-brained  and  Fat- 


i  no  bears  nly  lira  is  found, 
1  ever-grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

Dryden,  fVrniri. 
'JTktc  is  li  ttle  or  no  sense  in  the  fat  parts  of  any 
creature :  hence  the  ancients  said  of  any  dull  fel- 


itfitwtu 

JoiruW.  Holy  Dand  dear'd,  ax.  1706,  p.  S57. 

4>  Wealthy;  rich. 

Borne  are  allured  to  law,  not  on  the  contem- 
plation of  equity,  but  on  die  promising  and  pleas- 
ing thoughts  of  litigious  terms,  fat  conientior.s 
and  dossing  fee*.  M lit  an. 

Three  were  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat 
and  wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture. 


A  fat  benefice  is  that  which 
estate  and  revenues,  that  a  man  may  expend  a 
grim  deal  in  delicacies  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Ayhfr,  Parcrgm 

Fat.  n.  i.  An  oily  and  sulphureous  part 
of  the  blood,  deposited  in  the  cells  of 
the  membrana  adiposa,  from  the  innu- 
merable little  vessels  which  arc  spread 
amongst  them.  The  fat  is  to  be  found 
immediately  under  the  skin,  in  most 
parts  of  the  body.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  fat ;  one  yellow,  soft,  and  lax,  easily 
melted ;  another  firm,  white,  brittle,  and 
not  so  easily  melted,  called  suet  or  tal- 
low.  Some  reckon  the  marrow  of  the 
bones  for  a  third  sort  of  fat.  Qsincy. 

In  this  ointment  die  strangest  and  hardest  in- 
gredients to  come  by,  are  the  mow  upon  the  skull 
of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and  the  fau  of  a  boar 
and  a  boar  killed  in  the  act  of  generation. 

Zfacon,  Nat.  Hut. 

This  merrthrnnr  separates  an  oily  liquor  called 
fat :  when  tbe  fibres  are  lax,  and  the  aliment  too 
redundant,  great  part  of  it  is  converted  into  this 
oily  liquor.  Arbulhnot  en  Alimmtt. 

To  Fat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  make 
fat ;  to  fatten ;  to  make  plump  and 
fleshy  with  abundant  food. 

Ere  this 

I  should  bareyuMrd  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slave's  offal.  Shahsjteart,  JIamlei. 

Ob  how  this  vQlalny 
Doth  fat  me  with  tbe  very  thoughts  of  It. 


They  ybr  euch  enemies  as  they  take  in  tbe  wars, 
that  tiiry  may  devour  them. 

rtttmt.  lirxcrifitum  of  the  WerU. 

Tbe  Caribbeca  were  wont  to  geld  their  children, 
cm  purpose  to  fat  and  eat  them.  LorAt. 

Cattle  fatted  by  good  pasturage,  after  violent 
motion,  sometimes  die  suddenly.  ArhvthtutmDiet. 

To  Fat.  v.  n.  To  grow  fat;  to  grow  full 
fleshed. 

Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  Is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  fox  his  pains. 

Shaktprare,  Bteh.  III. 
The  one  labours  in  his  duty  with  a  good  con- 
ir,  like  a  beast,  but/o* 


science ;  the  other,  like  a  beast,  but  fatting  up  foe 
the  slaughter.  I.'Ettrangt. 

An  old  or  fat,  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a 
young  one.  Mortimer. 

Fat.  n.  t.   [pat,  Saxon;  vattc,  Duich. 
Ibis  is  generally  written  wrf.J  A  vessel 


FAT 

in  which  any  thing  if  put  to  ferment  or 
be  soaked. 

Tim  fait  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil. 

Joel,  ii  S4. 

A  white  stone  used  for  flagging  floors,  tor  cis- 
terns and  tMnmn'jati.         Woodward  on  VetrUt. 

FATAL,  «»)•.  [fatalu,  Lat.;  fatal,  Fr.] 

1.  Deadly;  mortal;  destructive;  causing 
destruction. 

O  falai  maid  !  thy  marriage  is  mdowM, 
Whh  Phrygian,  Lattan,  and  Rutilian  blood. 

Jirydm,  JKn- 

A  palsy  in  the  brain  is  niojt  lUngrrous ;  when  it 
scieeth  the  heart  or  organs  of  breathing,  fetal. 

Ariuthntt  on  Diet. 

2.  Proceeding  by  destiny;  inevitable  ;  ne- 
cessary. 

Others  delude  their  trouble  by  a  graver  way  of 
reasoning,  that  these  things  are  fatal  and  neces- 
sary, it  being  in  tain  to  be  troubled  at  that  which 
we  cannot  help.  TUIatton. 

3.  Appointed  by  destiny. 

It  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  ight  for  bit  money  ; 
and  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  eneoiiet 
ftiacwd.  yrt  he  wiusliJI  enforced  to  Sgl.t  for  it  with 

It  was 

Still  fatal  to  stout  Tludibras, 

In  ail  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 

Ho  Oresmt  of  it  to  prosper  beat-  JTwdntor. 

Heboid  the  dasti n'd  place  of  ymir  abodes; 
For  thus  Aoobises  prophecy 'd  of  old, 

/  piece  of  rest  foretold. 


J  fry.. 'en  f  J£n. 
O  race  divine ; 
For  beaaty  still  is  fatal  to  the  line.  Drydtn. 
Fa'talirm.*  n.s.  [from  fatal;  Tr.fatal- 
ime.']  The  doctrine  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  all  things  happen  by  necessity. 

Havu  iiot/a/a/irwaoi!  Sadducitm  gained  ground 
during  the  genera!  pasrion  for  the  corpascuierian 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  which  hatli  proailed 
for  about  a  century  ?    irp.  Berkeley,  Sirii,  j  331 . 

Our  poet,  il  must  be  con  Censed,  left  several  pot- 
tt#n  so  expressed,  as  to  be  favourable  to fataUrm 
and  necessity.  Dr.  H'nrton,  Suay  en  Pope. 

Fa'talist.t  n.s.  [from  Jbte;  Fr.  fatal- 
t*fc.]  One  who  maintains  that  all  things 
happen  by  inevitable  necessity. 
Will  the  c'— •  -« 


it  apo- 
logy ?  WatU. 
Fata'litv.  b.  s.  \_fatalite,  Fr.  from  fatal.] 
1 .  Predestination ;  predetermined  order  or 
series  of  things  and  events  ;  pre-ordina- 
tion  of  inevitable  causes  acting  invin- 
cibly in  perpetual  succession. 

The  stokks  held  a  fatality  and  a  fixed  unalter- 
able course  of  events ;  but  than  they  held  also, 
that  they  fell  out  by  a  necraairy  emergent  from 
and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  wluoli  God 
himself  could  not  alter.  South. 

2.  Decree  of  fate. 

It V  u  stnuigL-  fatality  mra  Hitler  tlwir  ilUsrnling 
to  be  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  rogue. 

King  Chart*. 

All  the  father's  precaution  could  not  secure  the 
son  from  tin  fatality  of  dying  by  a  lion.  }.'F.Ur. 

3.  Tendency  to  danger ;  tendency  to  some 
great  or  hazardous  event. 

Seven  tiroes  seven,  or  forty-nine,  nine  times 
nioe,  or  eighty-one,  and  seven  time*  nine,  or  she 
years  sixty-three,  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the 
moot  eoittiderablc  fatality.       Drown,  i'aJg.  Err. 
Fa'tai.lv.  adv.  [from  fatal.1 
1.  Mortally;  destructively ;  even  to  death. 
The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure  and  clear, 
That  bad  (he  sctf-etwiuHir'd  youth  gaa'd  here, 
So  fatally  deeeiv'd  he  bad  not  been. 
While  he  the  bottom,  not  his  face  had  seei 
K  8 
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"ITs  the  procession  of  *  fuocml  tow, 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  win*  allow, 
When  fatally  their  virtue  they  approve ; 
Chcart" ml  in  name*,  and  martyrs  of  their  lore. 

Dryden,  Winnifjfc, 

2.  By  the  decree  of  fate :  by  inevitable 
and  invincible  determination. 

To  say  that  the  world  was  made  casually  by  the 
concurrence  of  atoms,  is  to  affirm  that  the  atonu 
f«ul/«to%o«ly 
lit  nlley. 


they  were  not 


of  it. 


Fa'talkess.t  »•  *•  [from  fatal.']  Invin- 
cible necessity.  Sherwood. 
Fa'tbraiked.*  adj.    [fot  and  brain.] 
Having  a  dull  apprehension.    We  now 
sometimes  say,  fat-headed. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  bin  /a|-4roi«cd 
followers,  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Shakrpeare,  Ifcn.  V. 

FATE.+  n.t.  [fat,  old  French ;  fatusn, 
Latin ;  from  Jari,  to  pronounce ;  fatum 
Dei,  the  will  or  decree  of  God.  **  In 
using  the  terms  fate,  decree,  or  destiny, 
we  speak  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  for 
it  being  customary  with  us,  whenever 
we  resolve  upon  some  distant  work,  to 
declare  our  intentions  to  persons  under 
our  influence,  who  may  assist  in  com- 
pleting it,  and  to  fix  a  determination  in 
our  minds  which  may  render  us  vigor- 
ous, and  keep  us  watchful  in  the  pro- 
secution, we  conceive  of  God  as  making 
the  like  declared  or  mental  determin- 
ation with  regard  to  every  spot  he 
comprises  within  the  plan  of  his  Provi- 
dence."  Search's  Freewill,  Foreknow- 
ledge, and  Fate,  176S,  p.  20S.] 
1.  Destiny;  an  eternal  series  of succes- 


2.  Determined  in  any  manner  bv  fate. 

Her  auk  ward  love  Indeed  was  oddly  fated; 
She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related.  Prior. 

3.  Endued  with  any  quality  by  fate.  This 
structure  used  by  Dryden  is  unusual. 

Bright  V  ulcanian  arras, 
Fated  from  force  of  steel  by  Stygian  charms. 
Suspended  shone  on  high.  Dryden,  JBn. 

4.  Invested  with  the  power  of  fatal  de- 
termination.   Peculiar  to 


Necessity  or  chttnee 
Approach  not  tnc,  and  what  I  will  is  /ate. 

There  is  a  neceuity  in/of* 
Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate.  DryJ. 

You  must  obey  me  soon  or  late 
Why  will  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  /ate? 

Dryden. 

When  empire  in  its  childhood  first  appears, 
A  watchful  fate  o'ersecs  ita  rising  yean.  Dryd. 

Random  chance  or  wilful  fate 
Guides  the  shaft  from  Cupitrs  bow.  A. 

2.  Event  predetermined. 

Tell  me  what  fate*  attend  the  duke  of  S 
By  wane  shall  he  die  and  take  hia  end. 

3.  Death ;  destruction. 

Viewing  a  neighbouring  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  in  the  common  fate 
Th*  sscHijiiu ii^  aWwy  fell.  DenMam. 

Looking,  ue  feeds  alone  his  famiah'd  eyes ; 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies ; 
Yet  stiU  he  chose  the  longest  way  wfate. 
Wasting  st        his  life  and  Ids  estate.  Dryden, 

Courago  uncertain  dangers  may  abate  j 
But  w)k>  can  bear  th'  approach  of  certain/ofr  / 

Dryden. 

The  whining  arrow  sings, 
And  bean  thy  /ale,  Antinous,  on  its  wings. 

Pope. 

4.  Cause  of  deatli. 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent, 
And  feathcr'd/ato  among  the  mules  and  sump- 
ten  sent.  Dryden. 
Fa 'tkd.  adj.  [from/of*.] 
1.  Decreed  by  fate. 

She  Bed  her  father's  rage,  and  with  a  train 
Driven  by  tb«  southern  blast  was  fated  here  to 
reign,  Dryden. 


Gisv 
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FATHER.*  n.s.  [tjeSep,  Saxon.  This 
word  is  found  likewise  in  the  Persian 
language,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  The 
northern  languages  give  fader,  fader, 
or fater,  which  lead  to  the  Lat.  pater, 
and  Gr.  srmTjs ;  and  the  Persian  word  is 
fader.  The  Goth.fadrein  siguilics  pa- 
rent*.] 

1.  He  by  whom  the  son  or  daughter  is 
begotten. 

father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  nib- 
stance,  or  man,  aud  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that 
thing  called  man,  whereby  Iw  contributed  to  the 
generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind.  Locke. 

Son  of  Benssdcsn,  thy  father  saith  it ;  the  man 
by  whom  tbou  hast  breath  and  life  spciakcth  the 


He  shall  forget 
mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere. 

3litt<m,P.L. 

2.  The  first  ancestor. 

It  was  said 
It  should  Dot  stand  in  thy  posterity  ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  tatA  father 
Of  many  king*.  SheJapenre,  Macbeth. 

Abraham  is  the  father  of  us  all.    Ram.  iv.  16. 

3.  The  appellation  of  an  old  man. 

A  poor  blind  roan  was  accounted  cunning  in 
prognosticating  weather :  fcpsom,  a  lawyer,  said 
la  scorn,  Tell  me,  father,  when  cloth  die  sun 
change  ?  The  old  man  answered,  when  sucb  a 
wicked  lawyer  u  you  gucth  to  heaven.  Camden. 

4.  The  title  of  any  man  reverend  for  age, 
learning,  and  piety. 

You  tlkstl  And  one  well  accompanied 
With  reverend/KAcrs  and  well  learned  bishops. 

Shaktpeare,  Rich.  III. 

5.  One  who  has  given  original  to  any  thing 
good  or  bad. 

Jnbal  was  tlte /steer  of  all  such  a*  handle  the 
harp  and  organ.  Gen.  iv.  81. 

.Fo/Vr  of  verve.  Pope. 

6.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 
centuries. 

Men  may  talk  of  the  father*,  and  magnify  the 
father*,  and  seem  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
father*  neit  to  Infallible ;  and  yet  expose  them  to 
contempt.  StUlinffcrt. 

7.  One  who  acts  with  paternal  care  and 
tenderness. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor.         Jok,\xa.  16. 
He  hath  made  me  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Iced  of  id!  hb  house,  Cen.xlv.  8. 

8.  The  title  of  a  popish  confessor,  parti- 
cularly of  a  Jesuit. 

Formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a father, 

Shaktpeare. 

Uterc  was  a  father  of  a  convent,  very  much 
renowned  fur  Ids  piety  ami  exemplary  life ;  and 
as  persons  under  any  great  affliction  applied  them- 
selves to  the  most  eminent  confessors,  our  beau- 
tiful votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confessing 
herself  to  this  celetsrated/ataer.  Ml 

9.  Hie  title  of  a  senator  of  old  Home. 

23 


the  race  of  Alhan  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majeetick  Rome. 

Dryden,  Vteg. 

10.  The  appellation  of  the  first  person  of 
the  adorable  Trinity. 

The  eternal  Son  of  Cod  esteemed  it  hi*  meat 
and  drink  to  do  toe  will  of  his  Falser,  and  for 
las  obedience  alooe  obtained  she  greatest  glory. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Hale  of  living  holy. 

11.  The  compellation  of  God  as  Creator. 

We  have  one  Father,  even  God. 

St.  John,  viu.  41. 


CtiMtaoM  Prayer. 

Fa'tiier-is-law.  n.  *.  [from father.]  The 
father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

I  must  make  my  ftther.in.late  a  visit  with  a 
great  train  and  euuipuge.  Additan,  Spett. 

To  Fa'ther.  v.  a. 

1.  To  take  ;  to  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

Ay,  good  youth, 
And  raUwrr father  dice  than  master  thee. 

Shaktpttarst,  Cym. 

2.  To  supply  with  a  father,  of  certain  qua- 
lities. 

I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father  d  and  so  Imstnnded. 

Shaktpeare,  Jot.  Cart. 

How  light  ami  portable  my  ]uin  seems  now. 
When  that  which  make*  me  bend  makes  the  king 


He  cbilded  as  \  father' d. 

3.  To  adopt  a  composition. 

Men  of  wit, 

Often  fathtr'd  what  he  Writ.  Xies/t 

4.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  oftspring, 
or  production  :  with  on. 

Ami  lest  we  seem  to  father  any  thing  upon 
them  more  than  is  their  own,  let  them  read. 


My  name  was  made  use  of  by  several 
one  of  which  was  pleased  to  father  an  me  a  new 
set  of  productions.  Saift. 

Magical  relations  comprehend  effects  derived 
and  fathered  upon  hidden  qualities,  whereof,  from 
received  grounds  of  art,  no  reasons  are  derived. 

Brawn,  fu^g.  Err. 

Fa'tiif.hhood.  n.s.  [from  father.]  The 
character  of  a  father,  the  authority  of 
a  father. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors, 
both  of  tbe  middle  and  latest  age,  six  whole  book* 
sltouUI  by  timrfatkerlHrxU  of  Trent  he,  under 
pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded  upon  God 
and  his  church?  Bp.  Hatt. 

We  might  have  had  an  entire  notion  of  this 
fatherhood,  or  fatherly  authority.  Lvcke. 

Pa'thkih.ess.+  adj.  [Sax.  pirSeplear.j 

1.  Wanting  a  father;  destitute  of  a  father. 

Ya  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  fatherless 
child.  AV.  axis'. 

Our  fatheriea  distress  was  left  unrooan'd ; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept. 

fshakspeare,  Rich.  III. 

Tbe  fatherless  hatb  no  friend.  Sandyt. 

He  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions, 
where  he  would  go  to  Bee  justice  done  to  a  poor 
widow  woman  aud  lier  falherlest  children. 

Addtton,  Specl. 

2.  Wanting  authority. 

There's  already  a  thousand  fdherlttt  tales 
amongst  us.  Beaum.  and  Ft. Philaster. 

FA'THEnLiXRSs.t  n.s.  [from  father.]  The 
tenderness  of  a  father ;  parental  kind- 
ness. Sherwood. 

Fa'thehlv.  adj.  [fTomfather.]  Paternal ; 
.  like  a  father  j  tender ;  protecting ;  care- 
ful. 
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Let  roe  but  mof«  on*  quostion  to  your  daughter, 

And,  by  llia< fatherly  suii  k  iiwily  power 

That  you  bare  in  her,  bid  her  rawer  truly.  Shot. 

Tbe  part  which  describes  the  fire,  I  owe  to  the 
piety  and  fatherly  affectum  of  our  monarch  to  bit 
suftenng  Mthjccu.  Dryicn. 

Fa'tiibrly.t  adv.   In  the  manner  of  a 

father. 

There  goeth  our  good  shepherd  from  us,  that  so 
faithfully  hath  taught  us,  so  fatherly  hath  rami  for 
in.  for,  Acti  and  Man.  of  Dr.  R,  Taylor. 

Thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeaa id : 
O  execrable  ion !  » to  aspire 
Above  hit  brethren  !  Milton,  P.  L. 

FATHOM.+  n.  *.  [pebem,  tffiCm,  Saxon ; 
Teut.  vadem ;  our  own  word  was  for- 
mcrly  written^/Wom.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length  containing  six 
foot,  or  two  yards ;  the  apace  to  which 
a  man  can  extend  both  arms. 

The  extent  of  due  fathom,  or  distance  between 
the  extremity  of  tbe  lingers  of  either  hand  upon 
expansion,  is  equal  unto  the  space  between  the  sole 
of  the  foot  and  the  crown.  Jrrotra. 

The  arms  spread  cross  in  a  straight  line,  attd 
measured  fro.n  the  end  of  the  long  finger  on  out 
hand,  to  that  of  the  other,  »  measure  eu.ua!  to  the 
stature,  is  named  tfilhom.  Holder. 

2  It  is  the  usual  measure  applied  to  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  when  the  line  for 

'  Dire  Into  the  bottom  of  llnf deep, 

and. 

.IV. 

3.  Reach ;  penetration ;  depth  of  contriv- 
ance ;  compass  of  thought. 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  hare  none 
To  lead  their  business.  Shaktpcnrt,  Ot\Mi. 

You  have  blown  his  swob)  pride  to  that  vmtucis, 
As  he  believes  the  earth  is  in  his  fathom. 

Beaiun.  and  Ft.  The  Prof»\rust. 

To  Fa'thom.j  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  encompass  with  the  arras  extended 
or  encircling. 

2.  To  reach  ;  to  master. 

Leave,  leave  to  fathom  such  high  points  as  th«c ; 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  p lease. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

3.  To  sound ;  to  try  with  respect  to  the 
depth. 

''tis  too  Urotlg  for  weak  heads  to  try  the  heights 
and  fathom  the  depths  of  his  flights. 

Feltan  oh  Ihe  Ciatiu-At. 
O-it  depths  who  faiavms.  Pope 

4.  To  penetrate  into  ;  to  find  the  bottom 
or  utmost  extent :  as,  I  cannot/aMom 
his  design. 

But  juitcr  fstct  denied  ;  00T  Would 
Another  land  that  genius  hold. 
As  could  beyond  all  wonder  burl'd, 


c  groun 
Hen.  1 


J.  Hail,  Poems,  (1646,)  p.  41. 

Fa'tiiomeb.*  n.  s.  [from  fathom.']  One 
who  is  employed  in  fathoming. 

Sherwood. 
FA'THOMLESS.f  adj.  [from  fathom.] 

1.  That  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found. 

God,  in  the  fu^  ntl. is  profound. 
Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd. 

Sandy*,  Puraphr.  Krod.  it.  (1648.) 
You  will  be  awallow'd  up,  bone  and  man,  into 
a  fatkomtea  lake  of  ill-scented  mire. 

Mar*,  Antid.  against  Idolatry,  Prcf. 

2.  That  of  which  the  circumference  can- 
not be 


Will  you  with  counters  Hum 
The  yam  proportion  of  his  infinite ; 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fothomlest, 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  (cars  and  reasons?       Shots.  TroH.  tmd  Creu. 

Fati'dical.t  adj.  [fatidicus,  Latin  ;  fa- 
tidique,  Ft.]  Prophetick ;  having  the 
power  to  foretel  future  events. 

The  oak,  of  all  other  trees  only  fatidical,  told 
litem  what  a  tearful  unfortunate  bussneM  this 
would  prove.  HoutB,  Tot.  For. 

If  it  be  tnte,  what  the  ancients  write  of  some 
tree*,  that  they  are  fatidical,  these  come  to  foretel, 
at  leastwise  to  wish  you,  aa  tbe  season  invites  me, 
a  good  new-year.  IlowtU,  Lett.  iv.  37. 

Fatidical  voices,  delivered  by  none  knows  whom, 


p.  102. 

FATi'FERou8.a<^.[/afiyer,  Latin.]  Deadly; 
mortal ;  destructive.  Diet. 

Fa'tioabi-k-t  adj.  [fatigabte,  old  Fr.] 
Easily  wearied;  susceptible  of  weari- 
ness- 

To  FATIGATE.f  v.  a.  {fatty,  Latin.] 
To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  ;  to  tire ;  to  ex- 
haust with  labour ;  to  oppress  with  las- 
situde.  Not  in  use. 

Faluus  at  tbe  last  did  so  fatigau  him  and  hi* 
hont,  tint  thereby  in  conclusion  his  power  minishrd. 

4V  T.  Etyot,  Got.  fol.  167.  b. 

Fa'tigatb.*  adj.  (from  the  verb.]  Wea- 
ried ;  worn  out.  Obsolete. 

Readers,  fatigate  with  long  precepts,  desire 
variety  of  matter.       Sr  T.  Byat,  Gar.  fol.  122. 

By  and  by  tbe  din  of  war  *gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense ;  then  straight  hi*  doubled  spirit 
Reouicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battle  came  be.  S\attp.  Coral. 

Fatioa'tion.*  n.i.  [old  Fr.  fat igatton.] 
Weariness.  Huloet,  and  Butlokar. 

The  earth  alloweth  man  nothing,  but  at  tbe 
price  of  his  sweat  and  fistxration. 
If.  Mountagne,  Da.  Ess.  P.  I.  (1648.)  p.  377. 

FATI'GUE-f  n.t.  [fatigue,  French;  fa- 
tiro,  Latin.] 

1.  Weariness ;  lassitude. 

All  day  the  vacant  eye  without  fatigue 
Strays  o'er  the  beav'n  and  earth.  jlrmttrong, 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness ;  labour ;  toil 


The  great  Sdpio  sought  honours  in  hi*  youth, 
and  endured  the /ungues  with  which  he  purchased 

tbCtU.  /trylcn. 

To  Fati'cue.  v.  a.  [fatiguer,  French ; 
fatigo,  Latin.]  To  tire ;  to  weary ;  to 
harass  with  toil ;  to  exhaust  with  labour. 

The  man  who  struggles  in  the  Gyht, 
Fatigue*  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  TVior. 

Fatki'dnbted.  adj.  [fat  and  kidney.]  Fat : 
by  way  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

Peace,  ye  fatiulncy d  rascal;  what  a  brawling 
doat  thou  soap  !  Shaktp.  Hen.  IV. 

Fa'tling.  n.t.  [from fat.]  A  young  ani- 
mitl  fed  fat  for  the  slaughter. 

The  calf  and  the  young  boo,  and  the  falling 
and  a  little  child  skill  lead 
li.6. 


which 


Fa'tly.*  adv.  [from  fat.]  Grossly  ; 
ily.  Coigrave,  and  She 

Fa'tneh.  n.  t.  [from  fat.] 
gives  fatness. 

The  wind  was  west,  on  which  the 
bestowed  the  encomium  of  fatner  of 

Fa'tjjess.t  «.  t.  [from Jat.  Sax.  tsscnyrre.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  fat,  plump,  or 


2.  Fat;  grease ;  fulness  of  flesh. 

And  by  his  aide  rode  loathsome  gluttony, 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine ; 

His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  ftdnut  swollen  were  hit  eyen. 

Spauer,  F.  Q. 

3.  Unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 

Earth  and  wsUr,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the 
sun,  gather  a  nitrous /ornai*.     £aeom,  A'ol.  Hat. 

4>  Oleaginousnese ;  sliminess  ;  unctuous- 
ncss. 

llt.lt  trip  olive-tree  said  unto  tltem,  Should  1 

my  fatneu,  wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God 
and  man,  and  j;o  to  Iw  promoted  over  the  tree*  ? 

Judget,  is.  9. 

By  reason  of  the  fatneu  and  heaviness  of  the 
ground,  Egypt  did  not  produce  metals,  wood, 
pitch,  and  i 

5.  Fertility ;  I 

ive  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  tbe 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine. 

Cm.  xxvii,  28. 

6.  That  which  causes  fertility. 

When  around 
The  clouds  drop /utness,  in  the  middle  sky 
The  dew  suspenuVd  >uid,  and  left  immolat 
Tbe  execrable  glebe.  rAifyi. 

and  clouds  feed  the  plants  of  the  earth 
tlx  fatness  of  i 


God  give  thee 
fatness  of  the  earti 


Vapours  an 
■ith  the  balm 


To  Fa'tten-I  v-o.  [Sax.  natttian.] 

1.  To  feed  up  ;  to  make  fleshy ;  to  plump 
with  fat. 

l're»jtjmt  blood-letting,  in  small  rjuantttici, 
often  incresweth  the  force  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, end/m/cmr/i  snd  increaaeth  tbe  distemper. 

jtrtuUnol  on  Diet. 

2.  To  make  fruitful. 

Town  of  uniT  to /Htm  land.  LH. 

Dare  not,  on  thy  life, 

Touch 


» shall/rjten  with  thy  Mood. 


3.  To  feed  grossly;  to  en  crease. 

OtMccne  Oronlea 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tybcr's  llungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whore*. 

Dryden,  Jan. 

To  Fa'ttbh.  v.  m.  [from  fat.]  To  grow 
fat ;  to  be  pampered ;  to  grow  fleshy. 
All  ajrrec  to  spoil  tlx  pubtiek  good, 

Olleay. 

Apollo  cbeck'd  my  pride,  and  bad  me  feed 
My  fiiiCntriz  flocks,  iw  d»rc  l*ryo«<i  tiic  rv*d. 

LHyacn. 

Yet  then  this  little  spot  of  earth  well  uTTd, 
A  num'rous  family  with  plenty  fill'd, 
lite  good  old  man  and  thrifty  bousevriie  spent 
Their  days  in  peace,  and  fallen  i  with  cwitenl ; 
Enjoy'd  tbe  dregs  of  lift,  and  IWd  to  see 
A  long-descending  hcalUiful  progeny. 

Dryden,  Jm. 
Tvger*  and  wolves  shall  in  the  ocean  breed, 
Tbe  whale  and  dolphin  fatten  on  tbe  mead, 
very  clement  exchange  its  kind, 
thriving  honesty  in  courts  we  find. 


Fa'tteskr.»    See  Fatxer. 

Fa'ttiness.*  n.  «.  [from  fatty.]  Cross- 
ness ;  fulness  of  flesh.  Sherwood. 

Fa'ttish.*  adj.  [from  fat.]  Inclining  to 
fatness.  Shenvood. 


Fa'ttt.  adj.  [frorn/of.]  Unctuous ;< 
ginous ;  greasy ;  partaking  of  tbe  nature 
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Tlx  like  ejood,  if  oil?  or fatty,  will  not  d  isrturiie ; 
not  because  U  sticketh  faster,  but  because  air  prcy- 
eth  upon  water,  and  flame  awl  fin:  upon  oil. 

Baton,  flirt. 
The  gourd 

And  thirstj  cucumber,  when  they  perceive 
Th'  approaching  olive,  with  re«itn>cnt  fly 
Her  Jutly  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Divene,  uVti'vlinir,  contact.  P.;i!ipi. 

The  conmon  syraptoui  of  the  moriatick  scurry 
an,  a  saline  Uata  in  the  spittle,  and  a  lixivlsl  win*, 
sometimes  with  a  fatly  substance  like  a  thin  akin 
atop.  jfrbulAnot  an  Aliment*. 

FATUOUS-f  adj.  Ifatutm,  Latin.] 
1.  Stupid  ;  foolish  ;  feeble  of  mind. 

In  the  same  instant  that  I  feel  (lie  first  attempt 
of  the  disease,  t  fed  the  victory ;  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  1  Can  scarce  see ;  imtantly  the  taste  i» 
insipid  and  fatumu  Donne,  Dent.  (I6SS0  p.  35. 
We  pity  or  laugh  ajt  those fatuout  extravagauls, 
omiderable  dose  of 
GlanviUe. 


wliile  yet  ourselves  hare  a 
what  make*  them  *o. 


2.  Impotent ;  without  force 
luding  to  »n  ignis  futum. 

And  when  that  d.imr  finds  combustible  earth, 

Denham. 

Fatl*'ity.  n.t.  [fatuitf.,  French;  from 
faluous.]  Foolishness ;  weakness  of  mind ; 
morbid  feebleness  of  intellect. 

It  had  argued  a  vary  abort  sight  of  thing*,  and 
extreme  fatuity  of  mind  m  me,  to  bind  my  own 
»  at  their  none*.  King  Charlrt. 

e  symptoms  were  so  high  in  tome  ax  to 
s  a  eon  of  fatuity  or  madmmt. 


Fa'twittkd.  adj.  [fat  and  wit. 2  Heavy; 
dull ;  stupid. 

Thou  art  to fatmllcH  with  drinking  old  tack, 
and  unbnttoning  thee  after  (upper,  and  sleeping 
upon  benches  in  the  afternoon,  that  thou  Inst  for- 
gotten. Sl.ak.pcure,  I/en.  IV. 

Fa'ucet.  n.  t.  [fauttet,  French  ;  faucet, 
Latin.]  The  pipe  inserted  into  a  vessel 
to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  and  stopped 
up  by  a  peg  or  spigot.  It  is  sometimes 
improperly  written  fosset. 

iou  were  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange-wife  and  a 
fimet-tmftcT,  and  adjourned  a  controversy  of  three- 
pence to  a  second  audience.  Sinksfairt. 

If  you  are  sent  down  to  draw  drink,  and  find 
it  will  not  run,  blow  strongly  into  the  faucet,  aad 
it  will  immediately  pour  into  your  mouth. 

Swtf),  Direct.  I»  the  Bulla: 

Fa'uciuon.+  n.  *.  [old  Fr.fattehon,  Lai. 
falx.  See  Faixhios.]  A  crooked  sword. 
The  /auction  passed  through  hit  neck. 

Judith,  xvi.  9. 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore ; 
A  soldier's  fauchi&n,  and  a  seaman's  oar, 

Dryden,  ..Bis, 

FA'UFEL.  n.  s.  [French.]  The  fruit  of 
a  species  of  the  palm-tree. 

Favi'llous.  adj.  [favilla,  Latin.]  Con- 
sisting of  ashe?. 

As  to  foretelling  of  strangers,  from  the  fungous 
— 'les  about  the  wicks  of  the  candle,  it  only  aig- 
.1  a  moist  air  about  them,  hindering  the  avo- 
,  of  light  and  thtfatMout  part  ides.  _ 

Brown,  t'ulg.  Err. 

Fa'vel.*  n.  *.  [old  Fr./awfe,  a fable.] 
Deceit.  Obsolete. 

There  was  falsehood,  faoel,  and  jollity. 
Yea,  thlrres,  and  whores. 

OU  Morality  of  Hyckt  Scamtr. 

Fa'yel,*  adj.  [Hr.faweau,  Lai.  ftavttt.] 


Yellow;  fallow;  dim.   Obsolete.  See 

Fallow,  and  To  Curry  .Fstfoiir. 

Facch.*  An  interjection  of  abhorrence. 
See  Foh. 

Fa'ulcok.    1   g__  f  Falcon. 

Fa'ulcoxry.  \        \  Falconry. 

FAULT.f  n.  *.  [old  Vr.falte,  Lacontbe, 
1+60  xfaulte,  Cotgrave ;  faute  tndfaul, 
modern ;  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  of  the  verb  falloir,  it  fails, 
fault,  i.e.  fallit.  So  the  Span,  /altar 
means  to  be  deficient.  The  Tout,  faute, 
and  the  Su.  Golh.faat,  also  signify  de- 
ft**. Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  the  /  in 
our  word  is  sometime*  sounded,  and 
sometimes  mute ;  and  that  it  is  in  con- 
versation generally  suppressed.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  not  the  case ;  no  person 
of  tolerable  education  would  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  or 
affectation  by  leaving  out  the  /  in  the 
pronunciation  of fault.] 

1 .  Offence  ;  slight  crime  ; 
to  censure  or  objection. 

The  prophet  chuscth  rather  to  charge  them  with 
the  fault  of  making  a  law  unto  themselves,  Uian 
the  crime  of  trnmgrt-uiing  a  law  which  Cod  had 
made.  '  Hooker. 

He  finds  no  fault  with  their  opinion  about  the 
true  God,  but  only  that  it  was  not  dear  aud  dis- 
tinct enough.  StUlingfteeJ. 

He  that  bat  coo  on  res  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault  : 
irn  what  must  he  expect  that  sull  proceeds 
i  commit  sin,  and  work  up  thoughts  to  deeds  ? 

Dryden. 

If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  my  writing  ;  but  more  probably  'tis  in 

-ruth  of  h. 
Dryden. 
of  critidsm, 
is  principally  to  find  fault. 

Dryden. 

To  be  desirous  of  a  good  name,  and  careful  to 
do  every  thing,  that  we  innocently  may,  to  obtain 
it,  is  so  far  from  being  a  fault,  even  in  private 
persons,  that  it  b  their  great  and  indispemible 
duty.  Atterbury. 

Before  In  sacred  name  Hies  es'ry  fault. 
And  each  exalted  starts*  teems  with  thought. 

Pope- 

Which  of  our  thrum-cap'd  ancestors  found fault, 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs  or  spoons  for  salt  ?  King. 

Being  void  of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they 
never  complain,  nor  find  fault  with  the  limes. 

Swift. 

2.  Defect ;  want ;  absence. 

I  could  tell  lo  thee,  as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  lo  call  my  friend,  I  could  be  sad, 
and       mdctd  too.  Swktpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

S.  Puzzle ;  difficulty :  as,  the  enquirer  is 
at  a  fault. 

We  art!  not  only  at  a  fault,  in  the  hunters' 
term ;  but  at  a  rest,  as  If  we  were  playing  at 
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Sir  H.  WotUm,  Lit. 

4.  Misfortune.   Not  now  in  use. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you 

are  like  to  live. 
Marina.  Hie  more  my  fault, 

To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

SkaJttjtcar,;  Ferities. 

To  Fault,  v.  u.  [from  the  nouo.]  To  be 
wrong ;  to  fait. 

Which  moved  him  rather  in  eclogues  than  other- 
wise to  write,  minding  lo  furnish  our  tongue  in 
'   it  faulteth. 

E.K.  m  Sinter's  Step.  Col. 


T«  FADLT.f  v.  s.  To  charge  with  a  fault ; 

to  accuse. 

For  that  I  will  not  fault  thee, 
But  for  humbleness  exalt  thee.  OU  Song. 

Whom  should  I  fault  T       Bp.  Ball,  Sot.  I.  2. 
For  which  ooly  {bodily  nocleanness)  had  tlx-y 
dnrrmeed  their  wives,  our  Saviour  lad  nritber 
faulled  their  gloss  nor  their  practice. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cam  of  Cant.  !v.  3. 
That  which  is  to  be faulted  in  this  particular  is, 
the  grief  is  immoderate  and  unreasonable. 

Bp.  TayUr,  Holy  Dying,  v.  J  8. 
Cod's  bouse  is  abused  by  them  winch  bring 
id  dogs,  which  u  faulted  in  our 


With  my 


Fairfax. 

t  words  I  could  the  King  per- 


,  and  take  therein  a  I 
Till  I,  with  suiti  thefauller',  peace  had  I 

Mr.  far  Mag.  p.  499. 

To  Fa'ultkh.*    See  To  Falter. 
FA'uLTFiSDEB.f  n.  s.  [fault  and/ttti*.]  A 
censurer ;  an  objector. 

verb  before  they  understand  the  noun. 

Drf.  of  Pa^y. 

Be  thou  no  sharp  faultfinder,  bat  an  sdinouislsrr 
without  upbraiding. 

Trend,  if  ButHnger'i  Seen.  p.  34 1 , 

FA'uLTrut..*  adj.  [fault  and fulL]  Full 
of  crime. 
So  lares  it  with  this fattliful  lord  of  Rome. 

SaaJafitcre,  Rape  ef  ^ucMrr. 

FA'in.Tit,Y."f  adv.  [from^nftr/.]  Not  right- 
ly ;  improperly  ;  defectively  ;  erroneous- 
ly. Sheruiood. 

The  former  impression  was  exhausted,  and  very 
faultily  printed,    ^ftp.  Cronwer.  Pref.  lo  tie  BiUe. 

FA'uLTiNEss.f  ».*.  [fromfaulty.] 

1.  Badness ;  vitiousrvess  ;  evil  disposition. 

When  bcr  judgement  was  to  be  practised  in 
knowing  fnultineu  by  his  first  tokens,  4ie  was  like 
a  young  fawn,  who  coming  in  the  wind  of  the 
hunters,  doth  not  know  whether  it  be  a  thing  or 
no  to  be  eschewed.  Sidney. 

2.  Delinquency  ;  actual  offences. 

The  inhabitants  will  not  take  it  in  evil  part, 
that  the  fauttinen  of  their  people  heretofore  is  laid 
open.  Hooker. 

3.  Imperfection  ;  defect ;  unfitness  for  use. 

but  diwovered  the  faullinea  of  a  commodity, 
which  Mr.  Warburton  had  put  on"  upon  them,  and 
they  were,  though  innocently,  putting  off  upon 
the  publick,  for  good  ware? 

Eitxardi,  Can.  >f  Crilicim.  Pref. 

Fa'ultlkss.  adj.  [frota  fault. ]  Exempt 
from  fault ;  perfect ;  completely  excel- 
lent. 

Where  for  our  sins  be  faultiest  suffered  pain, 
There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  liv'd  again. 

Fairfa*. 

Who  durst  thy  faultier*  figure  thus  deface  ! 

Dryden,  jEn. 
Whoever  think*  a  faultleu  piece  to  we, 
Tbinks  what  ne'er  was,  or  is,  nor  «'«r  shall  be. 

Pope. 

F\'ui.ti.kssmes9.»  n.  t.  [from  faultleu,'] 

The  state  of  being  perfect. 
Fa'clty.   adj.   [fa*!''/*  French,  from 

fault.] 
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1.  Guilty  of  » fault;  blaiaeable ; 
not  innocent. 

Can  trow 

The  Image  of  God  in  ana,  creeled  once 
80  eoodiy  and  trees,  uWgb  /au/(J>   since  ! 

Afitfon,  J"./-. 

%  Wrong;  erroneous. 

TlM  form  of  polilj  by  iliem  t*t  down  for  per- 
petutty,  is  three  waya faulty  1  faulty  in  omitting 
tome  thing*  which  in  Scripture  are  of  that  nature, 
at,  namely,  the  difference  that  ought  to  be  of 
eben  they  grow  to  any  groat  multitude ; 


fruit * in  requiring  doctor*,  deacons  and  widows, 
ea  things  of  perpetual  necessity  by  the  law  of  God, 
tdchin  truth  are  nothing  \tmo;Jvmuy  alio  in 


some  tiling*  by  Scripture  mutsuie,  as  uVir 
//enter. 


,.  Calendar. 

with  cloven 


S.  Defective ;  bad  in  any  respect ;  not  fit 
for  the  use  intended. 

By  accident  of  vfaulty  helmet  that  Parker  lud 
on,  be  was  stricken  Into  the  month  at  ibc  Cm 
course,  so  that  ivc  died  presently. 

Bar*n,  Htn.  VII. 

FAUN.*  ji.  *.  [Lat.  Faunus."]  A  sort  of 
inferiour  heathen  deity,  pretended  to 
inhabit  the  woods. 

taunt,  or  sylvan*,  bo  of  poets  feigned  to  U 
gods  of  the  wood. 

S.X.tm  . 
BoughSatyn  dane'd,  and 

From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  nlnent  long. 

JGHm,  toyeulas. 

Fa'onist.*  [frotajfoam.]  One  who 
attends  to  rural  disquisitions ;  a  natural- 
ist. Modern. 

Same  future/owdir,  a  man  of  fortune,  will,  I 
hope,  extend  nil  visits  to  Ireland ;  a  new  Held  to 
the  natural  1st.  ITIuu't  Sctbcrrnt,  p.  107. 

To  FA'VOUR.f  *  «♦  lf«va>,  Lat.] 
J.  To  support ;  to  regard  with  kindness  ; 
to  be  propitious  to ;  to  countenance. 

Of  all  the  race  of  sLlvor-wingcd  die* 
Was  none  men  favourable,  nor  mora  fair, 
Whilst  listen  did  favour  his  felicities, 
Than  Clanim,  the  eldest  sou  end  heir 

Of  MuSCargl.  .Vpmsrr,  Muiojvlnoi. 

The  aelf-siunc  godi  that  arm'd  the  queen  of 

Tro*  t  -Or.-*.- 

May/awtir  Tamora  the  quecu  of  both*. 

Tilut  Amlronuvta. 
wonders.  JSaeon,  Nai.  Hilt. 

■red  him,  that  the  lawn  at  his 
ered  unto  lu'm. 

A'aeUr*.  Bit.  eft**  Turh. 
The  k°«1  JF.ucam  an  t  call'd »  •  name, 
While  foctuiK fatour'd,  not  unijiowii  lo  fame. 

JJryaVn. 

Oh  hapfry  youth!  and  fatmrr'd  of  the  skin, 
Dssunguisli'd  care  uf  guardian  deities. 

Pope,  (Myss. 

%  To  assist  with  advantages  or  conve- 
niences. 

No  one  place  about  it  is  weaker  tiuin  another, 
Xaftvour  an  enemy  in  Ids  approaches. 

Addlttm,  Wtug-lUarruner. 

3.  To  resemble  in  feature. 

The  porter  owned  that  ths  gCTucmao/<mn<rW 


a.  To  resemble  in  any  respect. 

The  complexion  of  Use  element 
Is  fatour'd  IDte  (he  work  wa  bare  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  aery,  sod  most  terrible. 

KhaSniKiire,  Jul.  Crt. 

5.  To  conduce  to;  to  contribute. 
Fa'voVR.  a.  *•  [favor,  Lat.  favtur,  Fr.] 
1.  Countenance  ;  kindness :  kind  regard  , 
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aspect;  with  of  before  the 

It  plcai'd  your  majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
Or  favour  from  myself,  and  all  our  house. 

Sbatipenrr,  //rn.  11'. 

The  child  Samuel  was  In  favour,  both  witb  the 
Lord  and  also  with  men.  I  Sow.  K.  36. 

They  got  not  the  hud  by  their  own  sword ;  but 
thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  becauve  tlwu  hast  a  favour  unto 
them.  /Wis  iliv.  S. 

Hi*  dreadful  navy,  and  bit  lardy  mind, 
bare  turn  the  fear,  and  favour  of  mankind,  trailer. 

This  femur,  bad  it  been  employed  on  a  more 
deserving  subject,  bad  been  an  effect  of  justice  In 
yaur  nature;  but,  as  placed  on  me,  is  only  charity. 

Drydev,  Aurenf*.  Prrf. 

I.  Support ;  defence ;  vindication ;  inclin- 
ation to  favour :  with  of  before  the 
thing  favoured. 

The  pleasures  which  these  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
religion,  are  of  a  kind  very  drSereol  from  those  in 
favour  of  which  ihey  are  here  alleged.  Sneers. 

At  play,  among  strangers,  we  an  apt  to  Asa  our 
hope*  and  w  ithes  engaged  on  a  sudden  in  faiour 
if  vine  aide  more  than  another.  Suifl. 

They  were  invited  from  all  parts  for  the  use  of 
kings,  princes,  and  ministers.    And,  m  short,  the 
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favour  of  learning  was  the 
the  age. 

S.  Kindness  granted ; 

All  J avjuri  and  put 
office*  and  )>laees  of 

to  his  favourites. 

The  race  is  not  to 
men  of  skill. 

O,  my  ruyal 
Til*  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  mad 

A.  I'kiitps. 

4.  Lenity ;  mildness :  mitigation  of  pu- 


I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and/eseasr  of  this 
sentence ;  but  concaved  it  rather  to  be  rigorous 
tlan  gentle.  Sumft. 

5-  Leave ;  good  will ;  pardon. 

Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
—  Give  me  your  favour,  my  dull  brain  was 
wrought 

With  things  forgot.  Skaktftan. 

Yet  ere  we  enter  into  open  act, 
Witli/ii'^tir,  'twere  no  Ion  if't  might  be  mquir'd 

S.  Jon^  irt. 

Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  ua  treat  of  peace  : 
A  peace,  with  all  ray  soul,  said  Chanticleer ; 
But,  with  your favour,  I  will  treat  it  here.  Drydm. 

6.  Object  of  favour;  person  or  thing  fa- 
voured. 

All  these  his  wond'rous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  cbtcf  dcliglsf  and  favour ;  him,  for  whom 
All  these  hie  work,  so'  wond  rous  heordain'd. 

ifiRea,  P.  L. 

7.  Something  given  by  a  lady  to  be  worn. 

And  every  one  his  love  suit  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress,  which  they'll  know 
By  favourt  several  which  they  did  bestow,  s>wii. 

It  is  received  that  It  belpeth  to  continue  low,  if 
one  wear  the  hair  of  the  party  beloved  j  and  per 
baps  a  glove,  or  other  like  famvr,  may  as  well  do 
it.  Bncm,  tfau  Hut. 

A  blue  ribband  tied  round  the  sword-arm,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  remains  of  that  custom  of  wear- 
ing a  mistress's  favour  on  Mich  occasions  of  old 

Spectator. 

8-  Any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token. 

Here,  Hucllen,  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me, 
and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  SAalcrpeare,  Hen.  f. 

9.  Feature;  countenance.   It  is  now  little 


That  is  0 
upon  a  £ 
n«*. 

Young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 


Sidnty- 


Hath  staid  upon  some/arenr  that  it  lores.  Skckt. 
Dissent  tby  favour  wuh  an  usurped  beard. 

Skahpeort,  1 
There's  no  goodness  ia  thy  face  11"' 
Be  free  and  healthful,  why  so  tart  a J 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  ? 

S'Vs'f,  A*,  and  Catty. 
Yet  well  I  remember 
The  favourt  of  these  rata !  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 

t2>akti*art,  RiiA.  II. 
shape 
Jlacon,  Htn.  VIJ. 
By  their  virtuous  behaviour  Ihey  compensate 
the  hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulcbri- 
wbat  ia  wanting  ia  the 
Roy. 

Fa'vourablb.  adj.  [favorable,  French; 

favorabUit,  Latin.] 
1.  Kind;  propitious;  affectionate. 

Famous  Plantagenct !  most  grade 
Lend  favouraiU  car  to  our  requests, 

Shtthfcart,  Bsc*.  HI. 

%  Palliative ;  tender;  averse  from  censure. 
None  can  have  the  fatourabU  thougbtv 
That  to  obey  a  tyrant's  will  they  fought.  Drytl.  Jut: 

3.  Conducive  to;  contributing  to;  pro- 
pitious. 

People  are  multiplied  in  a  country  by  the  tens* 
per  of  the  climate,  ftumtroiU  to  generation, 
health,  and  long  life.  Tfiitjik. 

4.  Accommodate ;  convenient. 

Many  good  officers  were  willing  to  stay  there, 
as  a  place  »cry  favouraUc  for  the  making  levies  of 
men.  CTtresioW 

5.  Beautiful ;  well  favoured ;  well  fea- 
tured. Obsolete. 

Of  all  the  race  of  lilvcT-wragrd  flic* 
Which  do  possess  the  empire  of  the  air, 
Was  none  mure  favourable,  nor  more  fair, 
Than  Clarion,  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
Of  Muscerol.  Spenser, 

Fa'vour  ABLENF.ss.t  «.  [from  favour- 
able.]  Kindness  ;  benignity.  Shtrwood. 

To  the  ^/taottratnrnest  of  your  ladyship's  cen- 
sure be  p  leaned  to  add  the  favour  of  your 

pardon.       Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  UamLnm.  p.  1«8. 

Fa'voukAbi.y.  adv.  [from  favourable.] 
Kindly;  with  favour;  with  tendertttsa  ; 
with  kind  regard. 

Toudung  actions  of  eorrrmon  life,  there  is  not 
any  defence  mere  fitmtroUy  heard  than  theirs 
who  allege  sincerely  for  Ihasxtselves,  that  they  did 
as  necessity  constrained  them.  Hooter. 

She  gocth  about  sacking  such  as  are  worthy  of 
bar,  and  shewelh  bemlf/eraratVy  unto  litem  in 
die  ways.  "  tad. 

The  violent  will  condemn  the  clta  aoer  of  Ab» 
saunn,  as  tithcr  Uki favourably  or  too  Iwsr.Lly  drawn. 

irrydea. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  think  favourably  of 
those  we  love.  llarcrt. 

Fa'voubed.+ participial  adj.  [frorn/avoar.] 
1.  Regarded  with  kindness. 

Oft  with  some fevwr'd  traveller  they  stray,  \ 


Pope,  1 

2.  Featured.  See  the  ninth  sense  of  the 
substantive  favour.  Always  conjoined 
with  teeli  or  HI,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing 
only  Spenser,  and  the  Bible.  But  this 
is  not  exclusively  the  case,  as  the  other 
example,  which  I  add,  will  shew,  and 
which  indeed  exhibits  a  word  still  i 
mon  in  conversation. 
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Of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  young  ones  which  she  daily  fed ; 
Sticking  upon  her  poisonous  dug*,  each  one 
Of  sundry  abape,  yet  all  ill-favoured.  Spent.  F.  Q. 
The  iOfawured  and  lean-fleshed  khio  did  cat 

Generis,  xli.  4. 

Bridget  Howd'ye,  late  servant  la  the  lady  Far- 
diogele,  a  abort,  thick,  lively,  Aorrf^hroiired 
wench.  Tatler,  No.  SMS. 

Fa'vouredly.  adv.  [from  favoured.]  Al- 
ways joined  with  well  or  ill,  in  a  fair  or 
foul  way ;  with  good  or  bad  appearance. 

Fa^vourednbks.*  ».  t.  [from  favoured.] 
Usually  joined  with  vxll  or  Hit  ap- 
pearance. 

Thou  ihalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  tliy  God 
any  bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemiah  or  an 
eriU/inwdrerfnoi.  Deut.  svii,  I. 

Fa'vourer.  n.  t.  [from  favour.]  One 
who  favours  ;  one  who  regards  with 
kindness  or  tenderness ;  a  well  wisher ; 
a  friend. 

If  we  should  upbraid  them  with  irreligious,  a* 
they  do  us  wilh  aaperautiou. /"uwiuw,  the  answer 
which  herein  they  would  make  us,  let  the  en  apply 
unto  themselves.  HoJcer. 

Do  I  not  know  you  for  a favourer 
Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Shaiipcart,  Hen.  VIII. 
Iking  r.ow  a  favourer  to  the  Briton. 

Shaktpeore,  Cymh. 
Conjure  their  friends  they  bad.  labour  for  more, 
Solicit  all  reputed  favourers.    Daniel,  Civil  Wars. 

All  the  favourers  of  magick  were  the  moat  pro- 
test and  totter  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Addison. 

Fa'vouress.*  ».  *.  [from  favour.]  She 
who  countenances,  or  supports,  or  re- 
gards with  kindness.    Not  used. 

The  lady  Margaret  Alcncon,  a  principal  fa- 
sourest  of  the  protcttant  religion. 
Dr.  HaktwiWt  Antw.  la  Dr.  Carrier,  1616,  p.  1M. 

Fa'vourite.t  n.  t.  [Javori,  favorit,  Fr. 
'  favorita,  Ital.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  beloved ;  one  re- 
garded with  favour ;  any  thing  in  which 
pleasure  is  taken;  that  which  is  re- 
garded with  particular  approbation  or 


A  favourite  has  no  friend.  Gray. 

2.  One  chosen  as  a  companion  by  a  «u- 
periour ;  a  mean  wretch  whose  whole 
business  is  by  any  means  to  please. 

All  fiiTours  and  punishments  passed  by  him,  all 
offices  and  places  of  importance  were  distributed 
to  bit,  f i, taunt et.  Sidney. 
I  was  a  Thossalian  gentleman,  who,  by  niis- 


having  killed  a  favourite  or  the  prince  of 
that  country,  was  pursued  so  cruelly,  that  in  no 
place  but  by  favour  or  corruption  they  would  ob- 
tain my  destruction.  Sidney. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his/«.W, 


TSw  pooi 

Shtikrpenre,  Hamlet. 

Did  her  steal  into  the  plashed  homer, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  to  fai^anrites. 
Mule  proud  by  princes  dial  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it.  Slmktpeart. 

Nothing  is  more  vigilant,  nothing  more  jealous 
than  a  favourite,  especially  towards  the  waioing 
time,  and  suspect  of  satiety.  Wat  ton. 

This  man  was  very  capable  of  being  a  great  fa- 
rgurtr  to  a  pent  king.  CUrendon. 

What/<ti>  rites  gain,  and  what  the  nation  owes, 
Fly  the  forgetful  world.  Pane. 

Fa'vocritb.**  adj.    Beloved  ;  regarded 
with  favour.    The  two  following  ex- 


Paw 

amples  stand  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary as  illustrations  of  the  substantive  ; 
and  of  the  adjective  no  notice  is  taken. 

Every  particular  master  in  criticism  has  his  fa- 
vourite passages  in  an  author.       Addison,  Sped. 

So  fathers  speak,  persuasive  speech  and  mild ! 
Their  «gu  experience  to  the /utvnrvt  child. 

Pope,  CMyiiry. 

Fa'vouritism.*  *.  t.  [from  favourite.] 
Exercise  of  power  by  favourites. 

A  plan  of  favouritism  tor  our  executory 
merit  is  essentially  at  variance  with  the  pis 
legiikture. 

Burke t  Thoughts  on  the  Pres.  Discontents. 

Fa'vourlbss.  adj.  [from  favour.] 

1.  Unfavoured;  not  regarded  with  kind- 
ness ;  having  no  patronage ;  without 
countenance. 

2.  Unfavouring ;  unpropitious. 

Of  that  Goddess  I  have  sought  the  sight. 
Yet  no  where  can  her  find ;  such  happiness 
Heaven  doth  too  envy,  and  fortune favouriest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Fa'usen.  ».  s.  A  sort  of  large  eel. 

He  loft  the  waves  to  wash ; 

The  wave 


Did  shots.  CSspnnn,  Iliads. 

Fa'ussebrayk.  n.  t.  A  small  mount  of 
earth,  four  fathom  wide,  erected  on  the 
level  round  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  when  he  is  go  far 
advanced  that  you  cannot  force  him 
back ;  and  also  to  receive  the  ruins  which 
the  cannons  make  in  the  body  of  the 
place.  Harrit. 

FA'UTOU.  n.  t.  [Lat.  fautettr,  Fr  ]  Fa- 
vourer ;  countenancer ;  supporter. 

I  am  ncitlter  author  or  fouler  of  any  sect:  I 
wOl  have  no  roan  addict  himself  to  me;  but,  if  I 
have  any  thing  right,  defend  it  as  truth's,  not 
mine.  B.  Jonten. 

The  new  mountain  in  the  Lucrinc  lake,  which 
is  alleged  by  the  ftutort  of  this  opinion,  as  an  in- 
stance in  behalf  of  it,  was  not  raised  thus. 


Fa'vtbess.  «.  t.   [  fautrix,  Lat.  fautrke, 
Fr.]    A  woman  that  favours,  or  shows 


It  made  him  pray,  and  prove 
Minerva's  aid  his  fautrtss  still.    Chapman,  TUadt. 

He  comes  from  banishment  to  the  fauirtu  at 
liberty,  from  the  barbarous  to  the  polite. 

Carta,  Dedic.  to  (had. 

FAWN.f  n.  t.  Ifaon,  Fr.  from  fan,  in  old 
Fr.  a  child  probably  from  infant,  Latin, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  Fan  is  the  old 
French  word  for  a  fawn  itself,  or  for  the 
young  of  any  beast.  V.  Cotgrave  in 
Fan.  Boref  derives  it  from  infant.]  A 
young  deer. 

lioolung  my  lore,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
like  a  young fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind ; 
And  seek  each  where,  where  last  I  saw  her  face, 
Whose  image  yet  I  carry  fresh  in  mind. 

Spenser,  Sonnet t. 

The  buck  It  called  the  first  year  a  Anns,  the 
second  year  a  pricket.         Shahs.  X.  JLab.  Lost. 

The  colt  bath  about  four  yean  of  growth;  and 
to  the fawn,  and  so  the  calf.     Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton fawn. 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow'ry  lawn.  Pope. 

To  Fawn.*  v.  a.  [Fr.^iown-rT.]  To  bring 
forth  a  fawn.    Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

do  fawn. 

BuUahar,  in  V.  Ft 


FAY 

To  FAWN.f  e.  ».  [of  uncertain  original  • 
perhaps  a  contraction  of  the  French  fan- 
fan,  a  term  of  fondness  for  children,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  but  it  is  perhaps  from  the 
Sax.  pargenian,  which  bears  the  i 
of  to  speak  fair,  to  wheedle.] 
1.  To  court  by 


dog. 

'Hie  [log 


e;  asa 

er  Car  old 
Sidney. 


Coriol. 

Used  by  ani- 


knowledge. 

Holding  CorioB  in  the  name 
Even  like  •.fawning  greyhound. 

2.  To  court  by  any  means, 
mals. 

Instead  thereof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet. 
And  lick'd  her  lily  bands  with  /awning  tongue. 
As  be  her  wrong'd  innocence  did  weet.  Spent.  F.  Q. 

Is  it  not  strange  thai  a  rational  man  should 
warship  an  ox?  that  he  should  fawn  upon  his 
dog  ?  bow  lumeelf  before  a  cat?  and  adore  leeks 
so  J  gurtlck  ?  South. 

3.  To  court  servilely. 

My  love,  forbear  to fawn  upon  their  frowns ; 
What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befal  thee, 
So  long  as  Edward  is  toy  constant  friend  ? 

Shakspeare,  Hen.  Yl. 

And  thou,  sly  hypocrite,  who  now  would'st  be 
Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 
Once faum-d,  and  cringd,  and  servilely  ador'd 
HeavVs  awful  monarch  ?  UUton,  P.  L. 

Whom  Ancus  follows  with  a/airsing  sir ; 
But  vain  within,  ar>ri  proudly  popular.  Dryd.JZn. 

Dvzt'rous  the  envingfastning  crowd  to  quit, 
And  pleej'd  to  *scspe  from  flattery  to  wit.  Pope. 

Fa  wx.+  n.  t.  A  servile  cringe :  low  flatter}'. 
You  will  rather  shew  our  gentle  lewis 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon 
them 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves.    Shahs.  Coriol. 
Thanks,  Horace,  for  thy  free  and  nuolesome 
sharpness. 

Which  pteaaeth  Conor  more  than  servile  fawns. 

B.  Jensen,  Poetaster. 

Fa'wner.  t  n.t.  [fromybunt.]  One  that 
fawns ;  one  that  pays  servile  courtship. 

Our  talking  is  trustless,  our  cares  do  abound ; 
Our  fawners  deem'd  faithful,  and  friendship  a 
foe.  Mir.  for  Meg.  p.  65. 

By  softnra  of  behaviour  we  have  araived  at  the 
appellation  of /tamers.  Spectator. 

Fa'wwng.*  it.  t:  [from  fawn.]  Gross  or 
low  flattery  ;  the  act  of  servilely  cring- 
ing. 

Low -crooked  curtsies,  and  base  jpaniel  fann- 
ing. -Vinlrpeare,  JuL  Can. 
Qamta'  faumsngi  are  s  hone's  salutations. 

B  Jonsen,  Staple  <f  Sews. 
The  fawning?  and  the  wdes  of  court. 

Feltktsm,  Disc,  on  EccJus.iL  1 1. 
He  that  hath  - 

f  a  future  greatness. 


Fa'wningly.T  adv.  [from  fawn.    In  a 
cringing  servile  way. 

He  that  so fawmnely  enticed  the  soul  to  sin, 
wOl  now  as  Utterly  upbraid  k  for  baring  sinned. 

South,  Serin,  it.  99. 

Fa'xbd.t  adj.  [from  fax,   Sax.  hair.] 
Hairy.    Bailey  gives  fax  for  hair. 

They  could  call  a  comet  s  fared  star,  which  is 
all  one  with  Stella  crinita,  or  comets. 

FAi.f  n.t.  [fee,  Fr.   See  Fairy.] 
1.  A  fairy  j  an  elf. 

And  the  yelhnr.sk  irted  fays 
Fly  after  tlx  night-steeds, 

Leaving  their  moon  lov'd  male.  UUton,  Ode  Nat. 

T-ie  boruV  son^i  ^oppose,  tliat  after  liie  bntilr 
of  Camlan  in  Cornwall,  where  traitorous  Matured 
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niilun,  sad  Arthur  wounded,  Morgan  Is  Ft', 
>  great  <#«  lady,  conveyed  the  body  hither  to 
cur*  it.  StldcH on  Drayton' i  Palyotl.  &.  S. 

Ye  sylphs  and  sylphlds,  to  your  chief  giw  ear ; 
(i,  foiriaa,  genii,  dree,  aod  diwuu  hear ! 


Fay,, 


1'ipe. 


From  h*r,  [tb*  Fenian  jm,  Merjan,]  we  may 
fairly  derive  Ariosm'a  "  la  fata  Morgana :"  — 
from  her  likewise  we  may  derive  our  Morgan  le 
Aw,  the  patron «H  of  Arthur  in  romautick  lore, 
and  hi,  conductress  to  the  land  of  Faery. 

Hdeontke  Ami.  A^ftO'  Bmttrt.  p.1*. 

2.  Faith.  [Vr.foy,fayi  Span./*.]  Wholly 
obsolete. 

Their  Ul  Wioer  g.rres  mm  mUaay, 
Both  of  Iheir  doctrine  and  their/.,. 

■S^nni-,  SVyi.  Til/. 

To  Fay.*  t>.a.  [Su.  Goth.yWa,  to  cleanse.] 
To  cleanse,  as  a  ditch  or  a  pond.  Wil- 
braham's  Chech.  Gloaa.  To  cast  up,  to 
cleanse,  to  remove  earth.  Craven  Dia- 
lect. Sometimes  written  fey.  See  To 
Fct.  The  substantive fey  ts  also  loose 
earth.  See  Craven  Dial,  in  V.  and  in 
FAur.  and  Ray  in  Fey. 

Fe'abkrry.  n.  t.  [grouularia,  Lat.]  A 
gooseberry.  Diet. 

To  F«AOUE.t  v.  a.  [Qower  uses  Tofeige, 
for  to  censure  xfegert^  Genu,  to  sweep « 
Men,  Dutch,  to  strike.]  To  whip ;  to 
chastise ;  to  beat. 

When  a  knotty  point  cornea,  I  lay  my  head 
clow  to  it,  with  a  muff-box  in  my  hand  >  and 
then  I  frngue  it  away  I'  foitb. 

Duie  af  Buciinrkam,  Hthemet. 

FE'AL.»  adj.  \. fid,  Norm.  French,  "fed 
et  leel,"  faithful  and  loyal,  Kelhara; 
later  Yr.fetdJ]  Faithful.  Not  now  in 
use  among  the  English  ;  but  still,  I  be- 
lieve, among  the  Scotch. 

The  tenants  by  knights'  «.-rrice  used  to  swear 
to  their  lords  to  be/to/ and  led,  i.  e.  faithfnl  and 
loyaL  Chamhen. 

To  Feal.*  v. a.  [Teut.  hdan,  Icel.  fd, 
occulto.  Craven  Dial.]   To  hide  j  to 

Ha  thet/ttb  can  Ami.  Gnu. 

Fb'alty.t  «  *■  ifeolty,  old  Fr.  of  the 
eleventh  century  xfedelta,  Itti.JSdditas, 
Lot.]  Duty  due  to  a  superiour  lord ; 
fidelity  to  a  master ;  loyalty. 

I  am  In  parliament  pledge  for  bis  truth, 
And  Uuting/rotly  to  tot  w.-racl.  king. 

Skatrrmre,  Rich.  III. 
Lot  mjr  sovereign 
Command  ray  eldest  ton,  nay  all  toy  sons, 

of  my  fealty  and  lore.  Slat*.  Htn.IV. 


leaf  ft 
Mao  disobeying, 
Disloyal,  breaks  Vm  fealty,  aod  .in. 


of  Heaven. 

»tUtan,P.L. 
Each  bird  and  beast  behold 
After  their  kinds  i  I  bring  lham  so  retries 
From  the*  their  names,  and  pay  thee  Ao% 
With  low  wbjectfcm.  ififten,  P.  L. 

Whetbn      first  design  be  to  withdraw 
Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 
Conjugal  lose  MUtan,  P.  L. 

FEAR.f  «.*.  [Goth. faurktan,  to  fear; 
faurthei,  fear  j  Teut.  now,  fear ;  Norm. 
Fr.feer,  {eat ;  SwetL/fcru,  danger ;  Icel. 
far,  sorrowful.] 
1.  Dread;  terrour;  painful  apprehension 
of  danger. 

Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind, 
upon  the  thought  of  future  evil  likely 
to  btfal  us. 
,  ti. 
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Trembling  fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly, 
And  found  no  pises  where  safe  ah*  ahrowd  him 
might.  Speneee,  F.  Q. 

Kor  fear  was  upon  them,  because  of  lbs  people 
thow  countries.  £as,  ili.  9. 

Behold  me  in  my  sex ;  I  am  no  soldier ; 
Tender,  aod  full  at/mn,  our  bliuhiag  sex  is, 

Unhardcncd  with  relentjuu  thought*. 

Asanas,  and  Ft.  XsugAf  nfUolla. 
What  then  remains?  Are  we  deprir'd  of  will  1 
Must  we  not  wish,  (or fear  of  wishing  ill  ? 

j /ryien,  Jmv. 

Parr,  in  general,  is  that  passion  of  our  nature 
wherchy  we  are  excited  to  provide  for  our  ee- 
eurity  upon  the  approach  of  evil.  Roger,. 

2.  Awe ;  dejection  of  mind  at  the  presence 
of  any  person  or  thing  j  terrour  im- 
pressed :  with  of  before  that  which  iro- 
presneth. 

And  the)  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you 
shall  he  upon  tier/  beast.  Gen.  is.  X. 

3.  Anxiety ;  solicitude. 

The  principal  fear  was  for  the  holy  t«ropl«. 

SJHoc.xr.  18. 

4.  That  which  causes  fear. 

Still,  as  he  iled,  his  eye  ws*  backward  cast, 

As  if  Ins  fettr  Mill  follow'd  him  behind. 

Speneee,  F.Q.  i.  is.  21. 
I  will  mock  whan  your  fear  comcth,  whea 
your fine  comcth  «.  desolation.  /Vue*.  i.  S6- 

Aatony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  demon,  that's  the  spirit  that  keeps  Ibee,  is 
Noble,  courageous.  Ugh,  unmatchable, 
Where  Center  s  ia  not ;  but  new  him,  thy  angel 
Ikcoroes  a  fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd. 

Mdajrarr,  Ant.  and  deep. 

5.  The  object  of  fear. 

Except  lbs  Cod  of  Abraham  and  the  fior  of 
laaac  had  bean  with  me.  On.  xxxi.  43. 

6.  Something  hung  up  to  scare  deer  by 
its  colour  or  noise. 

tie  who  ftVeui  from  the  noue  of  the  fear  shall 
foil  into  the  pit,  nod  ha  that  comcth  up  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  pit  >ludl  be  taken  in  the  snare. 

/fcxxir.  18. 

FsAR-t  *•  *•  [poena,  Saxon.]  A  compa- 
nion. Obsolete.  The  true  word  it  fere. 
But  Spenser  occasionally  writes  it  with 
the  a.   Sec  Fere. 

To  Fbar.+  v.  a.  [See  the  etymology  of 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  dread ;  to  consider  with 
siona  of  terrour ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

Now,  for  my  life,  Hortimsio/rarr  Ma  widow. 

 Then  never  trust  me  if  I  bs  afraid. 

— You  are  scry  sensible,  yel  you  miss  my  sense  ; 
1  rat-ail  Hortenaio  ii  afraid  ot"  you. 

SkaJcrfKarr,  Tom.  e/lAr  flnv, 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  opprnseth  atrength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe. 

Skalcsptixi r,  Kick. II. 
There  shall  rise  up  a  kingdom,  and  it  shall  be 
f*ur*lttxm  all  v  £aoV.  xii.  13. 

When  I  eiew  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fair  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace. 

Drydtn. 

2.  To  fright ;  to  terrify ;  to  make  afraid. 
rOrt.  Vocab.  1514,  terrjficfK] 

U-t  not  worldly  thrum.' fear  us  to  wepe  for  our 
aynncs.  Bp.  Faker,  Pi.  3A. 

Tb»  inhaMtantx,  being  jinrrd  with  the  Span- 
lard,  landing  and  burning,  fled  from  tlwir  dwcll- 
IngS.  C'nrcir. 
We  mutt  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
it  op  tofiar  the  birds  of  prey. 

Mm*,  fir  Ht*t, 
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S.  To  reverence.  Barret. 

There  is   forgiveness  willi  lliee,  that  Thou 
roayest  be frarrd.  1'mlm  cxax .  4 , 

To  Fear.  v.  n. 

1.  To  live  in  terrour ;  to  be  afraid. 

Well  you  may  fear  too  for,  sir. — 
—Safer  than  trust  too  far : 
Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  few  still  to  be  taken.         Sknlapenrt,  K.  I.. 

If  any  such  be  here,  if  any  fear 
Leas  for  hi*  person  wan  an  ill  report  j 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 

aAtstljAiWaTs  {,9Tiot- 

2.  To  be  anxious. 

Then  let  tb*  greedy  merchant frnr 
For  bis  ni-gottcn  gain  ; 
And  pray  to  Gods  that  will  not  bear, 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main.  Drydtn,  Horace. 

See,  pious  king,  with  d in™ rent  strife, 
Thy  struggling  Albion's  bosom  lorn : 
So  much,  the ftnrt  for  Williaro'a  life, 
That  Mary  's  t'sto  tlie  dare  not  mourn.  Vrh> 

Fe'arfwl.  adj.  [fear  and  full.] 

1.  Timorous ;  timid ;  easily  made  afraid. 

Them  that  an  of  afemfni  heart.  iasssA.xssv.s. 

2.  Afraid.  It  has  of  before  the  object  of 
fear. 

The  Irish  an  tamnfiwfal  to  offend  tbe  law 
than  (he  KnglWi.        "  Daniel  on  Irrtisn-l. 

I  hare  made  my  hrrmne/mr/u<  <*^h> 

l)ryk,>. 

3.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  m  holiness, /en  r- 
ftd  ia  praises!  Seadiu,  x».  II. 

4.  Terrible ;  dreadful ;  frightful ;  impress- 
ing fear. 

Neither  fast  to  friend,  notfertrful  to  foe. 

Jteeham,  Sckoolmasl,  r. 

He's  gentle  and  not  fearful.     Skala.  TemfK^t 

Against  such  monsters  God  maintained  im 
own,  by  fearful  execution  of  extraordinary  judge- 
ment upon  them.  Hocktr. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan, 
eoncerneth  not  us  any  otherwise  than  only  as  a 
fcirful  pstn-rn  of  his  junt  di,pleasure.  Il—kae. 

All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amassment 
Inhabits  here :  some  bcav'nty  power  guide  us 
Out  of  Ibis  fearful  country.         Shake.  Tempc.i 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  foil  into  tbe  bands  of 
the  living  GodL  Hei.  x.  31. 

Lay  down  by  times  pleasures  A*  fearful  and 
dangerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  the  horrible 
ar.d  frequent  tarth<|U.ikei,  and  then  there  will  be 
found  no  caniparisoa.  A.'«V 

This  is  tbe  natural  fruit  of  aid,  and  the  prr<i*nt 
rvvcoge  w  hich  it  takes  upon  sinners,  besides  that 

them  In  another  life.  IsUstsma. 

Fe'arfdl.*  Used  adverbially  in  the  north 
of  England.  u  Fearful,  very."  West- 
moreland Dialect. 

FaT'ARiuLt.Y.t  adv.  [fromffatfu''} 

1.  Timorously  ;  in  fear. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Thishc/f.ii/uWy  oVrtrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow.  Shake.  Merck,  tf  fen. 

2.  Terribly ;  dreadfully. 

There  is  a  din,  whose 'high  and  bending  bead 
Looks /crf^y  on  toe  confined  deep. 

SkrJeeptaet,  JT.  Leer. 

3.  In  a  manner  to  be  reverenced. 

I  will  praise  TSee ;  for  I  am  fearfully  and 
won  derfully  made.  PeeJm  casus.  14. 

FE'ARruLNE8S.t  »•  *•  [from,/<ior>4i/.] 
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O  Egelred,  the  fruit  of  frarfulness. 
Of  riot  thou  the  rifrlit  reward  "dost  reap  ; 
But  if  thou  wilt  avoid  tliii  «  retclicdncaa. 
Be  vriw,  ,,nd  look  alxral  before  you  leap. 

J/ir./w  .Vug.  p. 

The  Jews  themselves  thought  nothing  lit  to  !«•  a 
murderer  of  this  kind  hut  n  devil,  and  a  she-one 
too ;  that  the frarfulmts  of  the  sex  might  depose 
to  more  unruly  and  more  harhnrau,  refusion,  of 
inhumanity.  Gregory ,  PoalAiuiso,  p.  9 

2.  State  of  brine  afraid  ;  awe  ;  dread. 

Is  it  credible  that  the  acknowledgement  of  our 
own  unwortliirHis  our  professed  frarfulness  to  ask 
any  tiling,  otherwise  than  only  far  hU  sake  tu 
whom  Goil  ran  deny  nothing,  that  this  should  H 
noted  for  a  pnpuh  crrour  /j'1 
A  third  _  thing  ilut  makes  a  government  justly 

with  bold  popular  offender*.  South. 
Fe'abi  F.ss.f  adj.  [{torn  fear.]  Free  from 
fear  :  intrepid  ;  courageous  ;  bold  :  with 
of  before  the  subject.  Warburton  has 
once  mm  it  >»  the  hum  of  uufeared. 
See  IIo.xouhi.ess. 

From  the  ground  she  frarlets  doth  arise, 
— t  of  crime. 

Spenser,  F-Qi 
a,  though  alone 
I  foe-,  thus  answer'd  bold. 

JlfiffPN,  P.L. 
A  notion,  whose  distinguishing  character  il  is 
to  be  more  frarttsi  of  death  and  danger  than  any 
otlter.  Tempi*. 
Fb'ahles.si.t.  adv.  [from fearless.]  With- 
.  out  terrour  ;  intrepidly. 

*TS»  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  ob- 
serve the  stupid,  yet  common  boldness  of  men, 
who  so frarlesdy  ci pose  themselves  to  this  most 
formidable  of  perils.  Decoy  of  Piety. 

Fe'arlessness.  ».  s.  [from /earless.']  Ex- 
emption from  fear  ;  intrepidity  ;  cou- 
rage ;  boldness. 

He  gave  instances  of  an  invincible  courage, 
and/eorieMitrst  in  danger.  Clarendon. 

Feasibility,  n.s.  [from  feasible.] 

L  Practicability. 

2.  A  thing  practicable. 

Hen  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubio- 
sities  for  certainties,  possibilities  tor  feasibilities, 
and  things  impossible  for  possibilities  themselves. 

Brum,  Vutg.Err. 

FE'ASIBLE.f  adj.  [faisible,  French. 
Our  own  word  was  formerly  written 
faisible ;  and  sometimes fcactilc,  as  by 
Barret ;  probably  in  conformity  to  the 
Lat.  etymon,_/5icjo,  to  do.]  Practicable  ; 
such  as  may  be  effected ;  such  as  may 
be  done. 

Things  are  feasible  in  tiiemaclve* ;  else  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  God  would  never  bare  advised, 

South. 

Fe'asible.*  n.s. 
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jet  are  easy  fiasihles.  Glaneilte,  Srejitis. 

Feasibleness.*   n.      [from  feasible.'] 
Practicability. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the faisiblenesi  of  Ui'ts  great 
improvement  of  our  lioly  and  Christian  diligence. 

Bp,  Hall,  Hem.  p.  271. 
Thojr  hive  not  yet  convinced  die  world  of  the 
fnuUenea  and  truth  of  their  propositions,  by  any 
manifest  transcriptions  of  diem  upon  their  lives. 

.Wra,  .Vers*,  vii.  I  IS. 
You  hare  convinced  me  of  the  feasMeiutu,  as 
well  as  the  excellency,  of  that  kind  of  convers- 
ation. Goodman,  Win!.  Ett.  Cenf.  P.  I. 

Fb'asibly.  adv.  [from  feasible.]  Practi- 
cably. 


',  old  French,  of  the 


FEAST.f  n.  s. 
tenth  c 
Lat.] 

1.  An  entertainment  of  the  table;  a  sump- 
tuous treat  of  great  numbers, 
lien's  our  chief  guest.    If  he  bad  been  for- 
gotten, 

It  hod  been  a,  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 


On  Pharaoh's  birthday  he  made  a  feast 
all  his  servants.  (Jen.  xl.  20. 

Hie  lady  of  the  leaf  ordniii'd  *  frost, 
A  nd  made  uie  lady  of  tlx  How  'r  her  guest ; 
When  lo  [  a  bow'r  ascended  otl  the  plain, 
vVTthsuddcu  seats  ordaiu'd,  and  Urge  to  either 

2.  An  anniversary  day  of  rejoicing  either 
on  a  civil  or  religious  occasion.  Op- 
posed to  a  fast. 
Thia  day  is  call'd  die  feast  of  Crispian. 

Shakttmrt,  Hen.  V. 

9.  Something  delicious  to  the  palate. 

Many  people  would,  with  reason,  prefer  the 
griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  those  dishes  which 
are  a  foul  toothers.  Locke. 

To  Feast,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut 
sumptuously ;  to  cat  together  on  a  day 
of  joy. 

Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 
Did/east  together.  Shaisfrart,  Hen,  IV. 

The  parish  finds,  indeed ;   but  our  church- 

Feast  on  the  silver,  and  give  us  the  farthings.  Gay. 

To  Feast,  v.  a. 

1.  To  entertain  sumptuously  ;  to  entertain 
magnificently. 

He  was  entertained  and frosted  by  the  king  with 
great  shew  of  favour.  Hayward. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  pamper ;  to  gratify  lux- 
uriously. 

All  tires*  are our's,  all  nature's  excellence, 
Whose  taste  or  smell  can  bios*  the  feasted  tease. 

Jiryden. 

Fe'aster.t  «•  s.  [from  feast.] 

1.  One  that  fares  deliciously. 

Those  feauen  could  speak  of  great  and  many 
excellencies  in  manna.  Bp.  Tayt.  Worthy  Commun- 

2.  One  that  entertains  magnificently ;  a 
feast-maker ;  a  bantjueter.  IJuloet. 

Fe'astful.t  adj.  [feast  and  full.  This 
was  a  word  in  use  at  least  a  century  be- 
fore Milton  wrote,  from  whose  poetry 
Dr.  Johnson  cites  his  earliest  example.] 

1.  Festive;  joyful. 

They  constitute  also  mfraitfult  dale  to  the  ho- 
nour and  worship  llsrreof. 

BaUon  the  Rent.  P.  III.  (1550,)  sign.  Ii. 
Our  *olvmpne/rruf/W  day. 

Abp.  Parker,  Tniul.  of  the  Psalms,  p.  234. 
The  virgins  also  shall  on  fruitful  iay% 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eye*.  1KU.  S.A. 

Therefore  be  sure 
Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  hUfraslful  friend* 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 
Hast  gain'd  thy  entrance,  virgin  wise  and  pore. 


2.  Luxurious ;  riotous. 

The  suitor  train 
W1k>  crowd  his  palace,  and  with  lawless  pow'r 
His  herds  and  flocks  in  fruitful  rites  devour. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

Fe'asting.*  it.  i.  [from  feast.]    An  en- 
tertainment ;  a  treat. 

But  these  very  grievously 
they  had  received  with  frostm 
16 
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Ff.'asthite.  n.  s.  [feast  and  rite.] 
observed  in  entertainments. 

His  hospitable  j^ate, 
I'nhsrr'd  to  all,  invites  a  numrroti*.  train 
Of  dairy  guests;  whose  board  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Iteviies  the feastrites  old.  Philips. 

FEAT.f  n.  i.  [feat.  Norm.  French,  done, 
deed,  Keiham  ;  fait,  modem  ;  factum, 
Latin.] 

1.  Act;  deed;  action;  exploit. 

Pyrocles  is  his  name,  renowned  tar 
For  his  bold  feats  and  hardy  confidence ; 
Full  oft  approved  in  many  a  cruel  war.  Spms.  F.  Q. 

Tarcjuin's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee ;  in  that  day's feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woo  tills  in  th?  sevne. 
He  prov'd  th'  best  man  i'  th'  Seld.  Shahs.  CMaL 

Our  soldiers  are  men  of  strong  beads  for  ac- 


iroci^  beads  for  te- 
as they  are  not  able 
Mdiwrt,  Sped. 


2.  A  trick  ;  an  artful,  festive,  or  ludicrous 

arc  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  sc- 
ion in  youth  than  afterward*. 


The 

tivity  and  motion 


Feat.t  adj.  [fait,  Men  fait 
"  homo /actus  ad  %*  * 


French  | 
So  far 

Dr.  Jofi'nson.    But  "the  Su.  Goth,  yaff, 
ant,  ready,  may  be  also  considered  as 
the  parent  of  the  word  before  us.] 
1.  Ready;  skilful;  in 


A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent ; 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
Sofral,  so  nune-like. 

2.  Nice ;  neat. 

Look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me. 
Much  frnter  than  before.       Shatipeart , 
Sic  speaks frnt  English, 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Little  Thief. 

3.  It  is  now  only  used  in  irony  and  con- 
tempt. 

'Ilut feat  man  at  controversy.  Sitting freet. 
To  Fr.AT.»  t>.  a.  To  form ;  to  fashion  ;  to 
set  an  example  to. 

[He]  liv'd  in  court, 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do,)  most  prais'd,  roost  lov'd ; 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that feated  them  ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards.     Shakspeare,  Cyuxt. 

Fe'ateovs.  adj.  [from  feat.]  Neat ;  dex- 
terous. Obsolete. 

Fk'atkously.  adv.  [from  fcateous.]  Neat- 
ly ;  dexterously.    Not  in  use. 

And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  featemdy 
The  tender  stalks  on  high.      Spetuer,  Prothalam. 

FE'ATHER.  n.s.  [fcScp,  Saxon ; ycttVr, 
Germain] 

1.  The  plume  of  birds. 

Look  aa  I  blow  this/carter  from  my  face. 

Shot*,***.  Urn.  VI. 

The  bravo  eagle  docs  with  sorrow  see 
The  forest  wasted,  and  that  lofty  tree, 
Which  holds  her  neat,  about  to  be  o'erthruvrn, 
Before  the  feathers  of  her  young  are  grown  ; 
She  will  nut  leave  them,  nor  she  cannot  stay, 
But  bear,  them  boldly  on  her  wings  aw  ay.  IVcUer. 

When  a  man  in  the  dark  presses  either  cornei 
of  his  eye  with  his  finger,  and  turns  his  eye  awray 
from  his  finger,  he  will  see  a  circle  of  colours  like 
tliosv  in  tlw  fcatlieri  of  a  peacock's  tall.  .Vcirl.  «/«!. 

1  am  bright  a,  an  a,.Kel.  and  light  as  a/«i/*er. 

iuyi. 

2.  Kind ;  nature  ;  species  i  from  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  Wrtif  of  a  feather ; 
that  is,  of  a  species. 
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And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds, 
Hare  wrought  lh«  cwy.melting  king,  like  wax. 

I  Shatipeare,  lien.  VI 

I  am  nM  of  that/twiArr  to  shake  off 
Myfrssaai,  when  ke^noat  need*  me.  SWi.  Teman. 

S.  An  ornament ;  an  empty  title. 


4.  [Upon  a  horse,]    A  sort  of 
frizzli 


izzling  of  hair,  which,  in  some  places, 
rises  above  the  lying  hair,  and  there 
makes  a  figure  resembling  the  tip  of  an 
ear  of  corn.  Farrier's  Diet. 

To  Fe'ather.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dress  in  feathers. 

2.  To  fit  with  feathers. 
S.  To  tread  as  a  cock. 

Dane  PanJet  vrat  the  sovereign  of  hk heart; 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  hit  play, 
He  feothee'd  her  a  hundred  times  a  day.  Dryden. 

4.  To  enrich  ;  to  adorn  ;  lo  exalt. 

They  struck  not  to  ssy,  that  the  king  cared  not 
to  plume  hi*  nobility  and  people,  tofeotker  himself. 

J?a«n.  lien.  VII. 

5.  To  give  wings  to ;  to  render  light,  as 
a  feather. 

The  Polooian  story  perhapi  may  feather  some 
tedium  hours.    LaTxkayt  Leitert,  I66S,  p.  304. 

Nonsense^^arrrrf  with  soft  and  debcataphraaea, 
and  pointed  with  pethetick  accents. 

Dr.ScoU't  Work;  1718,  vol.  iL  p.  134. 

6.  To  Feather  one's  Nest.  [Alluding  to 
birds  which  collect  feathers,  among 
other  materials,  for  making  their  nests.J 
To  get  riches  together. 

Fe'atiierbed.  «.  s.  {feather  and  bed.] 
A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers ;  a  soil  bed. 

The  husband  cock  looks  out,  and  strait  is  sped, 
And  meets  hi.  wife,  wlddi  bring,  ha  featherbed. 


Fe'atherdri vea.  n.  t .  [feather  and  drive.'] 
One  who  cleanses  feathers  by  whisking 


of  his  lungs 
nikd'wiih  the  fine  dual  or  down  of  feathers. 

Derkam,  Phytiee-ThtoL 
Fe'atherkd  ^  adj.  [from  feather.] 

1.  Clothed  with  feathers. 

I  saw  young  Harry  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cui^son  hU  Itnghx,  gallantly  arici'd, 
Base  from  the  ground  )ikr_ftrr/Wd  Mercury. 

Shaktftmrr.,  Hen.  IV. 

So  when  the  new -bora  phoenix  Brat  is  seen, 
Rvrjeathtr'd  subject,  all  adore  their  queen.  Jjryd. 

Dark'ning  the  sky,  they  borer  o'er  and  shroud 
The;  wanton  sailors  with  ^feather'd  cloud.  Prior. 

Than  ships  of  uncouth  form  shall  stem  the  tide, 
Aud/raMcrM  people  crowd  my  wealthy  side.  Pope. 

Vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and, 
among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  several 
litllc  wingixi  Ixiyii  perch  upon  tbc  middle  archev. 

Additan,  Sped. 

2.  Fitted  with  feathers ;  carrying  feathers. 

An  eagle  had  the  tU  hap  to  be  struck  with  an 
arrow,  fealher'd  from  her  own  wing.  L'Ettranse. 

Not  the  bow  they  bend,  nor  boast  the  skill 
To  gin  the  fetUher'd  arrow  wings  lo  kilL 

Pope,  Othjuiy. 

S.  Swift ;  winged,  like  an  arrow. 

Like  shuttle. through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide 
My  featktr'd  hours.  Sandyi,  Jot,  p.  12. 

Nor  think  thi*  wliilc  our  fathered  minutes  may 
Fall  under  measure;  Time  itself  can  stay. 

Ckotehnut,  Poemt,  &c.  p.  43. 

4.  Smoothed,  like  down  or  feathers. 

As  If  it  were  a  sign  of  godliness,  and  a  mark 
of  Cod's  favourites,  lo  be  affected  with  aoasense, 
feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases,  and  pointed 
i!        Scott,  rTvrtt,  It.  iH 


Fe'athebedoe.  n.  t. 

Hoards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge 
thinner  than  another,  are  called /faiArr- 
edge  stuff.       Mason,  Meek.  Exercises. 

Fe'atherrdoed.  adj.  [feather  and  edge.] 
Ik-lunging  to  a  feather  edge. 

Tli*1  cuter  rmr*t  be  maAe  of  fralkrredped  board*, 
In  the  nature  of  vrraaJ  doors  with  binges  fixed 
thereon.  Mortimer. 

Fe'atiterfew.  n.  s.  A  plant  both  single 
and  double :  it  is  increased  by  seeds  or 
slips,  and  also  by  dividing  the  roots :  it 
flowercth  most  part  of  the  summer. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Fe'ather-ohass,  b.  t.  Igramenpiumotum.] 
An  herb. 

Fe'atherless.t  adj.  [Sax.  poepleaf.] 
Having  few  or  no  feathers.  Huh  tel. 

This  so  high  grown  try  was  like  that  fraihrrtea 
bird  which  went  about  tebeg  plume  of  c,Uict  birds 
lo  cover  his  nakedness.         HawtU,  Vac.  Faettt. 

Fe'athbrly.  adj.    [from  feather.']  Re- 
sembling feather. 
The  accretion  or  pluvious  aggetah'on  of  hail 


•omc/ro(4<n-/y  particle  of  soow,  el- 


Fk' at  hers  at- 1.  br.  ».  t.  [feather  and  teller.] 
One  who  sells  feathers  for  beds. 

Fk'athery.t  adj.  [from  feather.'] 

1.  Clothed  with  feathers. 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  Tillage  cock 
Count  the  irJ;rht-» aicti«  to  hit feathery  rt.vroc*. 


2.  Light  rs  a  feather. 

Transitory  migrations  seem  light  and  f-othrry. 

Dome,  Lett.  It  Sir  ff.  G.  Poem,  p.  it63. 
Feathery  and  light  stuff,  that  hath  no  good  sub- 

rThatetey,  Rtdtmpt.  of  Time,  (1634,)  p.  25. 

Fir/ATi. v.t  adv.  [from  feat.]  Neatly; 
nimbly ;  dexterously. 

Foot  it  fealty  here  and  there, 
And  sweet  sprites  the  burthrn  bear.  St.  Tempett. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light ; 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round, 
That featSy  footing  scem'd  to  skim  the  ground. 

We  are  bhintly  sold  —  not  neatly  and  fixity. 

Echoed,  Otter*.  (1696.)  p.  61. 

FB'ATNE8s.t.  n.  s.  [from  feat.]  Neatness; 
nicety;  dexterity.  Hutoet,and  Sherwood. 

Fe'atoos.*  adj.    See  Featxous. 

Fe'atously.»  adv.  Sec  Fbateously. 
Nimbly;  neatly.  This  is  the  word  in 
Chaucer,  not  Jeaieoutlu. 

The  morricc  rings,  while  Wuby  liorao  duth  foot 
it/<o<«p|ury.  Beaum.  $  Ft.  A'ra.  of  the  Burn.  Pestle. 

FE'ATURE.f  n.  *.  [feiture,  old  French.] 

1.  The  cast  or  make  of  the  face. 

Beport  liw feature  of  Octavia,  bar  years.  Shoit. 

2.  Any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the 

face. 

Tluxigh  ye  be  the  fairest  of  God's  erratum, 
Yet  think  Uut  death  shaUifKalyourgoodly/aaiam, 

Spenter. 

We  may  compare  the  (ace  of  a  great  man  with 
the  character,  and  try  if  we  can  find  out  in  his 
looks  and  featurei,  tbc  haughty  cruel,  or  unmerci- 
ful temper  that  discovers  itself  in  the  history. 

AiSditon  an  Medult. 

Though  various  features  did  the  a iatert  grace, 
A  sister's  likeness  was  in  every  face,  Additm,  (hid. 


S.  The  whole  turn  of  the  body ;  the  fash- 
ion ;  the  make. 

She  also  doVd  liar  heavy  habcrjeon 
Which  the  fair feature  of  bar  Embs  did  hide. 

Spenter  F.  Q. 

a    \cr_  WC-^      ,  - 
,» orKmansnrp. 

Hera  they  (the  witches]  speak  at  if  they  were 
creating  some  new  feature,  which  the  devil  per. 
suadea  them  to  be  able  lo  do  often,  by  the  pro- 
nouncing of  words,  and  pouring  out  of  liquors 
on  tlie  corrJi. 

£•  Jonstn,  hit  own  JVacei  on  au  Utttowt. 

To  Fe'ature.t  »•  a.    To  resemble  in 
countenance  ;  to  favour.    Dr.  Johnson 
cites,  as  an  illustration  of  this  word,  the 
passage  which  I  have  given  to  the  verb 
feat  }  the  true  word  being  feated ;  and 
featured  an  unwarrantable  alteration. 
Fe'atured.*  adj.  [from  featured] 

1.  Having  handsome  features. 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely 
tared.  Shnhpeort,  Uueh  Ada. 

Rich  thou  art,  featured  Ibou  art,  feared  thou 
art.  Greene,  ForeweU  to  Faily,  (1617.) 

2.  Having  a  good  or  bad  form,  shape,  or 
feature*. 

Richard  the  third  —  ill  feature,!  of  limbs. 

Sir  T.  Hare,  Deteript.  of  f.  Me*.  III. 
Hor»w  better  fnu-ured,  or  mnrc  fcrvircoblc  Uian 
r.o»,  HalteviU  m  Ptotidrnce,  p.  36, 


J.  Resembling  in  feature  or 

Wishmg^me  tike  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 


with  friends  poeaess'd. 
Shaiepcarr,  Snail. 
What  are  the  noblest  ornaments,  but  deaths 
Tum'd  flatterers  of  life  in  paint,  or  marble, 
The  wcll-Htain'd  canvas,  or  tiwfeatur'd  none ! 

1'euru;,  Xighl  Th.  9. 

To  Feaze.  v.  a.  [faisez,  French.] 

1.  To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  re- 
duce it  again  to  its  first  stamina. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  whip  with  rod?.  Ainsworth. 
To  Febhi'citatb.11.  n.  [febriciior,  Latin.] 

To  be  in  a  fever.  Did. 
Febri'fick.*   adj.  [old  Fr.  fegrijitpte.] 
Tending  to  produce  fever. 

•rbe/»rjfic  humour  feU  into  my  legs. 

Lord  Chemterfield. 

Febbi'culobe.  adj.  [fcbriculosut,  Latin.] 
Troubled  with  a  lever.  Dirt. 

FEURIFUGE.  b.  s.  [febris  and  fugo, 
Xatin  ;  febrifuge,  French.]  Any  medi- 
cine serviceable  in  a  fever. 

Hitters,  like  choler ,  are  the  be*t 
sh»  the  beatyeert/uge.. 

Fe'DRirucE.  adj, 
cure  fevers. 

Febrifuge  <irauglil.i  hail  a  most  surprising  good 
effect.  ArhutltmM. 
Fe'brile.  adj.  [febrilis,  Latin  ifebrU,  Fr.] 
Constituting  a  fever ;  proceeding  from  a 
fever. 

The  spirits,  embroiled  Willi  me  malignity  to  the 
blood,  and  turgid,  and  tumified  by  the  febrile  fer- 
mcotuiiuo,  ur  by  pluL-botoiny  relieved. 

Ilorvey  on  C'jNcum/Wi4.',u. 

Fe'bruary.  n.  s.  [februarius,  Latin.] 
The  name  of  the  second  month  in  the 
year. 

You  hava  such  a  February  face. 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  •  Shalt. 

Februa'tios.*  n.  t.  [l^l.februatHS,  pu- 
rified or  cleansed  by  sacrifice.]  A  rite, 
among  the  Gentiles,  of  purifying,  a 
sacrifice. 
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Quincy. 
me  bc*t  sanguifiert,  and 
Player  an  the  Bumaun. 

Having  the  power  to 
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FED 


to  chase 


Spencer  an  FmEgUt,  p.  SS7. 
Superstition — expressed  id  mil  infinity  of fehrU' 
atiant  and  empty  form*.  JtoL  p.  338. 

Fe'cal.*  adj.  See  Facal.  [Mr.fecal,  "  la 
matiere  fecalc,"  Co  tg  rave] 

FE'CES.  n.  t.  [feces,  Lat. ;  fecet,  Fr.] 

1.  Dregs ;  lees;  sediment;  subsidence. 

Hence  tb«  surface  of  tbc  ground  with  mud 
And  slime  bmmu'i,  tb»  /tea  of  the  flood, 
llccciv'd  the  rays  gf  beav'n  f  and  sucking  1b 
The  seeds  of  hut,  new  creatures  did  begin.  X>ryi 

2.  Excrement. 

The  symptom*  of  lucli  ■  constitution  ere  a  sour 
smell  in  Umr/tct:  Artuthnot  on  Ahmenlt, 

Fe'ckless.*  adj.  A  common  word  in 
Cumberland,  and  other  part*  of  the 
north,  denoting  spiritless,  feeble,  weak ; 
and  pcthapa  a  corruption  of  effectleit. 

1.  Muddiness;  quality  of  abounding  with 
lees  or  sediment. 

2.  Lees  ;  feces  ;  sediment ;  dregs- 

Pour  upon  k  some  vary  strong  lee,  to  facilitate 
tlic  separstion  of  iu feculenciu.  Boyle. 

Whether  the  wilding'*  fibres  are  cootriv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
iu  /entente,  arnica  in  more  porous  stocks 
Of  cyder  plants  finds  passage  free.  PhUipt. 

Fe'culkkt.  adj.  [fceculentus,  Latin,  fecu- 
lent, French.]  Foul;  dreggy;  excre- 
ment] linus. 

But  both  his  bands,  most  filthy feculent, 
Above  the  water  were  on  bigh  extent, 
And  fain'd  to  wash  themselves  incessantly, 

2  fyrnxr,  F.  G. 

They  sre  to  tbc  body  as  die  light  of  a  candle  to 
the  gross  and  feculent  soufT,  w  hich  as  it  is  not  pent 
up  in  it,  so  neither  doth  it  partake  of  iu  impurity. 

GfosueUr,  Apology. 

FE'CUND.  adj.  [fatcundut,  Latin  ;fecond, 
French.]   Fruitful;  prolifick. 

The  more  sickly  the  years  are,  the  baa  fecund 
or  fruitful  of  children  also  they  be. 

Onmnl,  Mitt  of  Mortality. 

Fecuvda'tios.  n.  t.  [fcecundo,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  making  fruitful  or  prolifick. 

She  requested  these  plants  as  a  medicine  of 
fecundation,  or  to  make  Iter  fruitful. 

Brawn,  Vulg.  Err. 

To  Fecl'kdipy.  v.  a.  To  make  fruitful ; 
to  make  prolifick.  Diet. 

Fecu  ndity.  n.$.  [from  fecund ; fecondiU, 
French.] 

1.  Fruitfulncss;  quality  of  producing  or 
bringing  forth  in  great  abundance. 

I  appeal  to  trie  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  the  earth,  the  vast  numbers  whereof  notoriously 
testify  the  extreme  luxuriance  and  fecundity  of  it. 

Woodward- 

2.  Power  of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 

Some  of  the  ancients  mention  some  seeds  that 
retain  their  fecundity  (orty  years,  and  I  have  found 
that  melon  seeds,  after  thirty  years,  art  best  for 
raising  of  melons.  Hay. 

God  could  never  create  so  ample  a  world,  bat 
bo  could  have  made  a  bigger  |  the  fecundity  of  bit 
creative  power  never  growing  barren  nor  being 
exhausted.  Untie*. 

Fed.  Preterite  and  participle  pass,  of  To 
feed. 


FEE 

For  on  the  grassy  verdure  as  be  lay, 
And  braath'd  the  freshness  of  the  early  day, 
Devouring  dogs  the  helpless  infsnt  tore, 
Felon  his  trembling  limbs,  snd  Ispp'd  the  gore. 

Ff/dary.  it.  *.  [fcedut,  Latin,  or  from 
feudum.]    This  word,  peculiar  to  Shalc- 
speare,  may  signify  either  a  confederate, 
a  partner,  or  a  dependant. 

Damn'd  paper ! 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee,  senseless  bauble ! 
Art  thou  a  /edarv  for  this  act,  and  look'xt 
So  virgin-like  without.  S/uhpeare,  Cymi. 

FE  DERAL,  adj.  [from  fcedut,  Latin.] 
H elating  to  a  league  or  contract. 

It  is  a  federal  rite  betwixt  Cod  and  us,  as  eating 
and  drinking,  both  among  Jews  and  Heathens 
M  ai  wont  to  be.  Hammond. 

The  Romans  compelled  them,  cuncrary  to  all 
federal  right  and  justice,  both  to  part  with  Sar- 
dinia, their  lawful  territory,  and  slso  to  pay  them 
for  the  future  a  double  tribute.  Crew. 

Fb'derary.  n.  i.  [from  fcedut,  Latin.]  A 
confederate ;  an  accomplice. 

She's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  fnlemry  with  her.  SVihjwer*. 

Fe'derate.  adj.  [fcederalut,  Latin.] 
Leagued  ;  joined  in  confederacy. 

Federative.*  adj.  [from federate.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  rnake  a  league  or  contract. 

[They]  suggest  to  them  leagues  of  perpetual 
amity,  at  the  very  time  when  the  power,  to  which 
our  constitution  has  exclusively  delegated  the 
federative  capacity  of  this  kingdom,  may  find  It 
expedient  to  make  war  upon  then. 

Burke  an  the  French  Kevalulien. 

Federation.*  i».  *.  [from  federate.']  A 
league. 

Is  he  obliged  to  ' 

to  us  as  a 
in  France 
Burke. 

Fe'dity.*  n.t.  [Lat. fatdil ut.]  Baseness; 
turpitude;  inherent  vileness. 

A  second  [impediment]  may  be  the  fedity  and 
unnaxuralnesa  of  the  match,  when  the  parties  in- 
cestuously  marry. 

Bp.  Hall,  Catet  if  Conscience,  iv.  10. 
Some  fediiiet  common  amongst  the  Gnosticks, 
not  fit  to  be  named. 

Bp.  Lavington,  Uaravimu  compared,  eye.  p.  65. 

FEE.f  n.t.  [peoh,  Sax. fee,  Danish,  cat- 
tle ;  feudum,  low  Latin;  feu,  Scottish. 
So  far  Dr.  Joh  naon.  The  Saxon  word 
denotes,  like  the  Gothic,  faihut,  goods, 
possessions  of  any  kind.  So  the  Icel. 
and  the  Su.  Goth.fae.  Sec  also  Food. 
Some  think  that  because  those,  who 
held  in  fee,  obtained  the  appellation  of 

Jidda,  the  word  may  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  j&iW,  faith;  Fr.  fe,  fed,  foi  ; 
low  Lat.  fedum,  feudum.  See  Brady's 
Glow.  Old  Eng.  Hist.  p.  45.  and  Boeh- 
meri  Principia  Juris  Fcudalis,  p.  11. 
Others,  that  ferdut,  an  agreement,  is  the 
etymon.  But  the  northern  language 
gives  the  origin :  "  Van  auk  habauds 

faihu  manas,'  i.  e.  "  for  he  had  great 
pottationt."  Hence  also  food,  and  the 
goods  given,  were  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  vassal.  Feudum  is  not  to  be  found 
in  writings  before  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. See  Feudal.] 
1.  [In  law.]  All  lands  and  tenements 
that  are  held  by  any  acknowledgement 
of  superiority  to  a  higher  lord.  All 
18 


FEE 

lands  and  tenements,  wherein  a  man 
hath  a  perpetual  estate  to  him  and  hit 
heirs,  &c  ore  divided  into  allodium  and 
feudum:  allodium  is  every  man's  own 
land,  which  he  possesses  merely  in  hit 
own  right,  without  acknowledgement  of 
any  service,  or  payment  of  any  rent  to 
any  other.  Feudum,  or  fee,  is  that  which 
we  hold  by  the  benefit  of  another,  and 
in  name  whereof  we  owe  services,  or 
pay  rent,  or  both,  to  a  sirperiour  lord. 
And  all  our  land  in  England,  the  crown 
land,  which  is  in  the  king's  own  hands, 
in  right  of  his  crown,  excepted,  is  in 
the  nature  of  feudum  :  for  though  a  man 
have  land  by  descent  from  his  ancestors, 
or  bought  it  for  bis  money ;  yet  is  the 
land  ot  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot 
come  to  any,  either  by  descent  or  pur- 
chase, but  with  the  burthen  that  was 
laid  upon  him  who  had  novel/re,  or  first 
of  all  received  it  as  a  benefit  from  hislord 
to  him  and  to  all  such  to  whom  it  might 
descend,  or  be  any  way  conveyed  from 
him.  So  that  no  man  in  England  has 
directum  dominium,  that  is,  the  very 
property  or  demesne  in  any  land,  but 
the  prince  in  right  of  his  crown  :  for 
though  he  that  has  fee  has  jut perpetuum 
et  utile  dominium,  yet  he  owes  a  duty 
for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  simply  hut 
own.  Fee  is  divided  into  two  sorts  ;fet~ 
absolute,  otherwise  called  fee -simple 
and  ./re-conditional,  otherwise  termed 
fee-\.nj\ :  yrr-simple  is  that  whereof  we 
are  seised  in  those  general  words,  To 
us  and  our  heirs  for  ever :  y«-tail  is  that 
whereof  we  are  seised  to  us  and  our 
heirs,  with  limitation ;  that  is,  the  heirs 
of  our  body.  And  yrc-tail  is  either 
general  or  special:  general  is  where 
land  is  given  to  a  man,  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body :  fee-Util  special  is  that  where 
a  man  and  his  wife  are  seised  of  land  to 
them  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  1 


Color/. 

Now  like  a  lawyer  when  he  land  would  let, 
Or  sell _/rr  simples  in  Ids  master's  name. 

Spentcr,  Bulb.  Talc. 
Hero  s  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seise  me  for 
a  stray,  for  entering  bis/re-simple  without  leave. 

Morr/mrr,  lien.  ft. 

2.  Property ;  peculiar. 

what  concern  they  ? 
The  general  cause ;  or  is  it  a  /re-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast?  S/.nltsp.  Mad. 

3.  Reward  ;  gratification ;  recompence. 

These  be  the  ways  by  which,  without  reward, 
Livings  in  courts  be  gotten,  though  full  hard ; 
For  nothing  there  is  done  without  a  fee. 

S/MTuer,  llutb.  Tale. 
Not  helping,  death's  toy  fee , 
But  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  roe  ?  Statin. 

4.  Payments  occasionally  claimed  by  per- 
sons ia  office. 

Now  that  Ood  and  friends 
Have  turn'd  my  captive  suite  to  libertv, 
At  oor  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  t 

Stuttopeure,  Hen.  I'l. 

5.  Ilcward  paid  to  physicians  or  lawyers. 

He  does  not  refute  doing  a  good  office  for  a 
rasn,  because  be  cannot  pay  timfee  of  It. 

Adduan,  Spectator. 

6.  Portion  ;  pittance ;  share.  Obsolete. 
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[fee  and farm.] 
are  held  from  as 


Tenure 


Hindi 


Fe'e-Fabm.  n.t. 
by  which  lands 

lottl 

John  surrendered  bit  kingdoms  to  the  IVip(,  and 
took  them  hack  again  to  hold  infeeJarm:  which 
brought  him  Into  Midi  hatred,  as  all  lib  life-Unie 
after  he  was  poMJ  with  fear.  Dane l. 

To  FM-t  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth./oe.  reward.] 

1.  To  reward ;  to  pay. 

No  man  feet  tha  »un,  no  man  purtbaaaa  the 
light,  nor  err.  if  ha  walk*  by  it.  South. 

Watch  the  di«*se  io  time ;  for  when  within 
The  dropsy  man  and  extends  tbe  akin, 
In  rain  for  belKbore  tba  patient  erica, 
And/en  th*  doctor;  but  too  late  h  wise. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

4.  To  bribe ;  to  hire ;  to  purchase. 

I  l»»e  long  lovtd  her,  and  injtroMed  opportu- 
nities to  roecther  *,  feed  every  slight  occasion,  thai 
could  bat  niggard!)  r.  se  me  light  of  bar. 

Stutbpetrtt  M.  tr*. 
Ste  hatfi  an  tuber,  and  a  wailing  _ 
A  page,  a  WKlimui ;  these  m  fie'd  mti&fee  d, 
And  jret  for  til  that,  will  be  prating. 

Beum.  and  ft  Na6.  Gentleman 
The  unfamiliar  cognizance  of  a/e*'d  gamester. 

il'dtan,  Deed,  and  Ditdpl.  of  Ditvree. 

3.  To  keep  in  hire.   Dr.  Jamieson  seems 
to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Johnson  for  thus 
rendering  the  word  as  used  by  Shak 
» pea  re :  and  says,  tliat  it  properly  de< 
notes  tlie  act  of  hiring. 

Tittrv'a  not  a  thane  of  tbem  but  io  hta  house 
I  haw  a  servant  fee'd.  SAMjj*urc,  Much. 

FE'EBLE.t  adj.  [old  French,  feble  and 
feble  ;  modern  foible;  Latin,  debilis.] 
Weak :  debilitated  ;  sickly ;  infirm ;  with- 
out strength  of  body  or  mind. 

Tli*  own  carried  all  the  feeble  upon  sates  to 
Jericho.  8  Cftron.  xxsiii.  15. 

Command  th'  assistance  of  a  faithful  friend. 
But  feeble  are  the  succours  I  can  lend.  Dryd.  JF.it. 

How  I  bare  lov'd,  excuse  my  falt'rmg  tongue : 
My  apiriuJWetV,  arid  my  pains  are  strong.  Dryd. 

We  carry  the  image  of  God  in  us  a  ration*!  »nd 
jrosnortisl  soul  ;  and  though  we  be  now  miserable 
atA  feeble,  yet  w«  aspire  after  eternal  happj  neat, 
and  finally  eipect  a  great  exaltation  of  all  our  na- 

Jlenlley. 

t  is  a  crutch  that  Isslps  the  weak  along, 
,  but  retards  the  strong.  Smith. 

To  Fe'eblb.x  v.  a.  [from  tlie  noun.]  To 
weaken;  to  enfeeble;  to  deprive  of 
strength  or  power.  Not  now  perhaps 
in  use. 

Or  at  a  castle  reared  high  and  round, 
By  subtile  engines  and  malicious  slight 
Ii  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground, 
we'd  ntti  fecbled  quite. 

Spenter.  F.  Q. 
handbe/arilrdliere, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement. 

SltJcr/jearr,  K 
A  life  feebbed  with  natural  infirmities. 
tTtUfdt,  Life  of  Chritt.  (1015.)  sign 
Many  a  burning  sun 
Has  sear'd  my  body  and  boil'd  up  my  blood, 
Fretted  my  knee.,  and  atamp'd  a  meagreneas 
Upon  my  figure.         .Bream,  and  }1  tat.  Prin. 

Fr'kdlkmikded.  adj.  {feeble  and  mind.'] 
Weak  of  mind  ;  defective  in  resolution 
and  constancy. 
Warn  tliem  that  arc  unruly,  comfort  til*  feeble- 
the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all 
1  Tana.  v.  14. 


FEE 

rt'EBLB!»BSS.t  «.  *•  [from  feeble  i  »>W 
French,  feNet  /  and  so  Spenser  once 
uses  feeblette  for  the  present  word, 
F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  37.  Chaucer  has  feeble- 
neu.]  Weakness  i  imbecility;  infirmity; 
want  of  strength. 

A  better  head  Rome's  glotiou.  body  fits. 
Than  bis  that  shakes  forage  and /rtsMrssfs* 

7  V.  Andmfucul. 

Some  in  their  latter  years,  through  the  feeble- 
nett  of  their  limbs,  hare  been  forced  to  study 
upon  their  knee*.  South. 

Fe'bbly.  adv.  [from  feeble.]  Weakly; 


adv.  [fr< 

at  thy  gentle  numlxn  feebly  creep. 
Thy  tragick  muae  gim  snsllea,  thy  comick  sleep. 

J)rydm. 

To  FEED.f  v.  a.  Ifodan,  Gothick ;  foda, 
Sw.  reban,  toeban,  Sax.  fodr.  I  cel.  food. 
See  also  Feb.] 

1.  To  supply  with  food. 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  ber  back  he 

drew, 

And  fed  the  bounds  that  help'd  him  to  pursue. 

Dryd™. 

Borrhaate  fid  a  sparrow  with  breed  four  days, 
in  which  time  it  est  more  than  us  own  weight. 

Arbuthnol  on  Diet. 

2.  To  supply  ;  to  furnish. 
A  constant  smoke  rises  from  the  warm  springs 

die  many  baths  with  which  this  island  it 
Addu.m. 

of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  must 
be  half  the  length  of  a  barleycorn,  and  near  as 
long  as  the  rollers,  that  it  may  not  feed  them  to 
fmjtt,  Mortimer,  HutUmdry. 

3.  To  graze ;  to  consume  by  cattle. 

Once  in  three  yenn/eei  yourmuwjag  lands, 

in  heart.  *  Mortimer. 

Tbe  frost  will  spoil  tbe  grass;  for  which  rea- 
son take  care  to  feed  it  dose  before  winter. 

Mortimer. 

To  nourish ;  to  cherish. 
How  oft  from  pomp  and  slate  did  I  remove, 
To feed  despair,  and  cherish  hopeless  lore !  Prior. 

5.  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

Barbaroaaa  learned  the  strength  of  the  em- 
peror, craftily  feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty 


that /red  t 

stocked. 


FEE 

All  feed  on  one  rain  patron,  and  enjoy 
Th'  extensive  bleating  of  bis  luxury. 

Emy  on  Men. 

3.  To  pasture ;  to  place  cattle  to  feed. 
If  it  man  shall  cause  a  laid  to  be  eaten,  and 
shall  put  in  his  boat,  , 
man's  field,  1 

*.  To  grow  rat  or  plump.  A 
use. 

Feed.  it.  t,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Food ;  that  which  is  eaten. 

A  fearful  deer  then  looks  moat  about  when  be 
comes  to  she  best  feed,  whh  a  shrugging  kind 
of  tremor  through  all  bar  principal  parts.  Sidney. 

An  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  aa  a  young  one: 
their  feed  is  much  cheaper,  because  they  eat  no 

2.  Pasture. 

liesides  bis  cote,  his  Bocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
An  now  en  sale.         Skohpem,  At  yem  tike  it. 

S.  Meal ;  act  of  eating. 

Plenty  liung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  ray  fill 
I  spued  not:  for  tuch  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  Milt.  P.  L. 

Fe'eder-t        [from  feed.] 
1.  One  that  gives  food. 

Abel  was  a  keener  [in  U.e  margin,  a/enrer]  of 
sheep.  Ceit«u,W.9. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
Bui  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Craroa,  and  blasphemes  bis  feeder.  Miton,  Comut. 

Tbe  beats  obeyt  his  keeper,  and  look*  up. 
Not  to  his  master',  but  his/eedrVi  b.nd.  Dm 


A.  S.b. 


6.  To  delight ;  to  entertain ;  to  keep  from 
satiety. 

The  alteration  of  scenes,  so  it  be  without  notee, 
feedt  and  relieves  the  eye,  before  it  be  full  of  tbe 
same  object-  Decern 

7.  To  make  fat    A  provincial  use. 
To  Feed.  v.  is. 

1.  To  take  food.   Chiefly  applied  to  ant 
mala'  food. 

To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  tbe  aawce  to  meet  la  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Shtdapean,  Mad. 

2.  To  prey  ;  to  live  by  eating. 

1  am  not  covetous  of  gold ; 
Nor  rare  I  wbo  dotli  /red  upon  my  cost. 

SMsprare,  Hem.  V. 
You  cry  against  tba  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  esse 
Would  feed  on  one  another.     attatystttre,  fJsriof. 

Galen  apcaketh  of  tlie  curing  of  tbe  adrvlrus 
of  the  User  by  milk  of  a  cow  that  ferdtth  upon 
certain  herbs.  Ilaam 
Some  birds  feed  upon  the  berries  of  thit  ve- 
getable. Bratca,. 

He  feedt  on  fruits  which  of  their  own  accord, 
Tlie  willing  grounds  and  laden  trees  afford. 

Dryden,  Virg. 

The  ISracbmtn*  were  all  of  tbe  same  race, 
lived  in  fields  and  woods,  and /of  only  upon  rice, 
milk,  or  herbs.  TrmpU. 


his/arAr'.hsivd. 

2.  An  exciter ;  an  encourager. 

When  thou  do'sl  bear  I  am  at  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  end  thou  shalt  be  at  thou  waa't. 
The  tutor  and  the feeder  of  my  riuts.  Sla.  M.  /•'. 

It  [flattery]  is  tbe  poisoning  of  men's 
derstanding,  the  feeder  of  humours. 

JsVJf.A>mfjft£ts.p.l70. 

3.  One  that  eats. 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  chosk  to  feeder. 

But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  meat  have  folly,  and  the  feeder* 
Jest  widi  it  as  a  custom,  I  should  bWi 
To  ace  you  so  attired.       ffloirjwm-,  rt'iisi.  Taie. 

We  meet  la  Aristotle  with  ooo  kind  of  thrush, 
called  the  mtsael-Uvusb,  or  feeder  upon  misselto*. 

irroarn,  I'tug.  Err. 

4.  One  that  eats  in  a  certain  mode ;  as,  a 
wee feeder,  a  grou feeder. 

But  such  fine feeders  are  no  gnasts  for  me ; 
Riot  agrees  not  with  frugality : 
Then,  that  unfashionable  roan  am  I, 
With  me  they'd  starve  for  want  of  ivory. 

Dryden,  Jar. 

Fe'ediuo.*  a.  t.  [Sax.  rebirvj.]  Pasture. 
See  Feed.  ' 

I'lndrnsr  t>*/.Ttftivt,  for  which  he  had  t<nl  d 
To  have  kept  safe,  by  these  Tile  cattle  spcsil'd. 

IMryots's  Poemt,  Moon-calf. 

To  Feel.  preu/<*./  part,  jftutufelt.  v.n. 
rFelan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the 
touch.  . 

The  sense  of  ftriing  can  grve  us  a  notion  of 
exlenaioo,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at 
the  eye,  except  colours.  Additon,  Spect. 

2.  To  search  by  feeling.   See  Feeler. 

They  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  Happily  they 
might  fed  after  him,  and  find  him.  Attt,  xvit.iT. 

3.  To  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  good  or 
evil,  right  or  wrong. 

Man,  whu/Ws  for  all  mankind.  Fef- 
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To  appear  to  the  touch. 
Blind  men  say  Mack  feeU  roogh, 


To  Feu.. 
1. 


and  wtihe 
Drylrn- 
oim  feeU  laccid  and  rum- 
tlstulent  and  springy. 
^rf>,  ourgcry. 


To  perceive  by  the  touch. 
Suffer  me  that  I  may  /«/  tlie  pillars. 

Jvdga,  xrvi.  SC. 

To  try ;  to  sound. 
He  hiili  writ  tins  to  /"«/  my  affection  to  four 


S.  To  have  perception  of. 

The  air  is  to  thin,  (hat  a  bird  hat 
felting  <f  her  win 
mount  herself  by. 

4.  To  have 
pleasure. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  eril  plight 
la  which  they  were,  or  the  Acres  pain*  not  JM. 

if  dim,  P.L. 

But  why  tbould  those  be  thought  to  'tape,  who 

Tlx*e  rod*  of  scorpions  and  those  whips  of  steel? 

Owes. 

5.  To  be  affected  by ;  to  perceive  men- 
tally. 

Would  t  had  never  trad  thlt  English  earth, 
Or  ftO  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 

■SUsfapntre,  //ca>.  VIU. 
The  well-sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive 

He  best  can  paint  them  who  am/eel  them  mo*. 

Pope. 

Not  youthful  king*  in  battle  aeii'd  elite, 
E'er  fill  «och  grief,  such  tentuur,  and  despair 


F  E  I 

I  had  a fcMnr 
Of  ail  your  royal  favours ,  ■ 
Strikes  through  my  heart. 

Fe'emng.  n.  t.  [from  JM.} 

1 .  The  sense  of  touch. 

Why  waa  the  tight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  conCn'd  ; 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd. 
And  not,  an  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus'd. 
That  the  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 

MA**,  P.  L. 

2.  Power  of  action  upon  sensibility. 

The  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater feeiing  to  Use  worse. 

S/uUapnrr.Bich.ir. 

3.  Perception ;  sensibility. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was 
sparing  and  compassionate  towardi  his  subjects. 

Baam,  lien.  VII. 
Grcsit  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy;  for  if  they 
judge  by  their  own  fating,  they  cannot  And  it. 

Bacon,  fairy*. 

As  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  body  by  the 
evidence  of  sense,  so  we  learn  what  belong,  to 
the  soul  by  an  inward  consciousness  which  may 
be  called  a  tort  of  internal  feeing.  WolU. 

Fe'ELIXGLy.  odv 


0.  To  know;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

His  overthrow  beap'd  happiness  upon,  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

Shattpecre,  Ben.  VIII. 
Feel.  n.«.  [from  the  verb.]    The  sense 
of  feeling ;  the  touch. 

The  difference  of  these  tumours  will  be  dis. 
anguished  by  thc/trf.  Stern,  Surgery. 

Fa'cLkR-t  it.  s.  [from  fed.] 

1.  One  that  feels. 

This  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch  would  force  the  feeder  t  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loy  alty.  Moetjjrare,  Cymt. 

2.  One  that  perceives  mentally. 

Of  my  longing  to  see  you  I  am  a  beWer/ecsVr 
than  a  desrribcr. 

Sir  H.  H'eUm  to  Sw  E.  Raetm,  Rem.  p.  399. 

S.  The  horns  or  antenna;  of  insects. 

Insects  clean  tbeir  eyes  with  their  forelegs  as 
well  as  antenna; ;  and  as  they  are  perpetually 
feeling  and  searching  before  them  with  their 
feteri  or  antenna;,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  besides 
wiping  and  cleaning  the  eyes,  the  uses  here  named 
may  be  admitted.  Durham,  P\ysko-Tlmi. 

Fe'BLlKt*.  part.  adj.  [from  feel.] 
1 .  Expressive  of  great  sensibility. 
O  wretched  state  of  man  in  sdf.division ! 
O  well  thou  say'st  nfeeting  declaration 
Thy  tongue  hath  made  of  Cupid's  deep  incision  ! 

Sidney. 

Thy  waiting  words  do  much  my  spirits  move, 
They  uttered  are  in  such  a  feeling  fashion.  Sidney. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moiel  It  again  -.  and  frame  some  feeiing  line. 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

£t,it>;«»rr,  Tiro  Gent,  of  t'er. 

>.  Sensibly  felt.    This  sense  is  not  suffi- 
ciently analogical. 

A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's 
blnsrs, 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 


[from  feeling.'] 

1.  With  expression  of  great  sensibility. 
The  princes  might  judge  that  be  meant  himself, 

who  spake  u> feelingly.  Sidney. 

Ho  would  not  base  talked  so  feelingly  of 
Codrus's  bed,  if  there  had  been  room  for  a  bed- 
fid  low  in  it.  jvpj. 

2.  So  as  to  be  sensibly  felt. 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  me  Winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bites  and  Mows  upon  my  body, 
Kr'n  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
This  Is  iso  nailery :  these  are  counsellors, 
'ItM  fee&ngly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
\  Shahpeare,  At  you  like  it. 

He  feelingly  knew,  and  bad  trial  of  tin  late 
good,  and  of  the  rsew  purchased  evil  Bategk,J/i,t. 

Feese.*  n.  t.  A  race.  Barret's  Diet. 
1580.  He  adds,  "  To  leap  without 
fetching  any  race  or  feete,  nullo  procursu 
salirc."  It  is  a  word  still  used  among 
boys ;  as,  to  takefecte. 

The  bias  of  whose  bowls  doth  make  the  knee*, 
From  wlsence  love's  lightest  muses  take  their  iwse. 

Dame*,  Wu',  Pilgr.  sign.  K.  %  b. 

FEETf.  ».,.  The  plural  of  foot.  [Sox. 
pec] 

His  brother's  image  to  Ids  mind  appears, 
Inflames  bis  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  bis  feel 
with  fears.  Pope,  Statius. 

Fe'ETLEss.f  adj.  [froin/eer,]  Being  with- 
out feet. 

Geoffrey  of  Boulloin  hroehed  three  frrtleu 
birds,  called  AUrrions,  upon  hit  arrow.  Camden. 

There  behold  the  tnangted,  headless,  handles*, 
feetteu  corpses  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Fuller,  Holy  ITar,  p.  196. 

To  FEIGN.f  v.  a.  I  feigner,  old  French, 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  feindre,  mo- 
dern ;  Jingo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  invent;  to  image  by  an  act  of  the 
mind. 

Abominable,  Inutterable,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  bsve feign  d,  or  fear  cooceiv'd, 
Gorgous,  and  hydras,  and  chimairas  dire ! 

nam.  P.  X. 

No  such  things  are  done  as  thou  tayest,  but 
thou  feignedtt  them  out  of  thine  own  heart. 

At*,  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  ahow  of. 


FEL 

Both  Us  hands,  mow  filthy  feculent, 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  eitent. 
And  feigned  to  wash  themselTss  incessantly. 

Spenter,  F-  Q. 

3.  To  make  a  shew  of;  to  do  upon  some 
false  pretence- 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain  J 
But  frignt  a  laugh  to  see  me  search  around. 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  it  found. 

4.  To  dissemble;  to  conceal.  Now  ob- 
solete. 

Each  trembling  leaf  and  whistling  wind  they 
bear, 

As  ghastly  bug  their  bair  on  end  docs  roar ; 
)  ct  both  do  strire  their  fear  fulness  to  feign. 

Spenier,  F.  Q. 

To  Feion.  tt,  n.  To  relate  falsely ;  to 
image  from  the  invention;  to  tell  fabu- 
lously. 

Tlterefore  the  poet 
Ihd  ftrpi  that  Orplieus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 
floods; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rag*. 
But  musick  for  Use  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

.MsVjAjrry ofy. 

FE'iGKEbhv.t  adv.  [from  feign.]  In  fic- 
tion ;  not  truly. 

Tbo>>e  that  come fngnedty,  and  those  that  cesne 
uofeignodly.  Alni.  Cranmer  on  Ike  Sacrum.  foL»9. 

Her  treacherous  sister  Judah  haili  not  turned 
unto  me  with  her  whole  heart,  but  feignedly, 
taith  the  Lord.  Jerrm.  iii.  10. 

in  stmt  ^UV  b  WtW  ^'"  ^  ' 

Fe'igneombss.*  n.  *.  [from feigned.]  Fic- 
tion ;  deceit. 

The  church  is  not  tint  school  of  /etgnednrn 
and  hypocrisy,  but  of  truUi  and  sincerity. 

Harmar,  Trand.  of  Aral's  germ 
Fe'icnkr.  w.  s.  [from  feign.] 
contriver  of  a  fiction. 

And  these  thro*  voices  differ;  as  the  thing 
done,  tltc  doing,  and  the  doer ;  the  thing  feigned, 
the  feigning,  and  the  feigner:  so  die  poem,  the 
poesy,  and  the  poet.  B-  Jennm,  Dittrnxriei. 

IVioninu.*  h.  t.  [from  feign.]  A  false 
appearance ;  an  artful  contrivance. 

Huloet. 

Slay  her  feigning! 
Not  take  your  wisdoms ;  but  this  day  the  baited 
A  stranger,  a  grave  knight,  with  her  loose  eye*. 

B.  Jmson,  Fox. 

Fe'i g n  f  \ g  l  v.*  adv.  [from  feigning.]  Craft- 
^  'ly.  Huloet,  and  Shcncood. 

Feist,  participial  adj.  [from  feign,  for 
feigned  s  or  feint,  Fr.J  Counterfeit; 
seeming. 

The  mind  by  degrees  loses  hs  natural 
of  real,  solid  truth,  and  is  reconciled  i 
to  any  thing  that  ran  be  but  dressed  up 
feinl  appearance  of  ft.  Loeke'. 
Feint,  n.  f.  [feint,  French.] 

1 .  A  false  appearance ;  an  offer  of  some- 
thing not  intended  be. 

Courtly 's  letter  is  but » feint  to  get  off.  gpett. 

2.  A  mock  assault :  an  appearance  of  aim- 
ing at  one  part  when  another  is  intended 
to  be  struck. 

Hut,  in  the  breast  eficamp'd,  pTe^wr.-* 
For  well  bred  fetnti  and  future  wars.  Priue. 
Fk'lasders.t  n,  t.  [flandres,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave,  "  the  small  worms  that  breed  in 
bruised,  surfeited,  or  foul-fed  hawks  ;" 
perhaps  from  jilandrt,  full  of  small 
threads  or  fibres ;  Jilum,  Lat.  a  thread. 
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hi*  authority  for  this  word,  without  any 
etymology  or  example  ;  but  it  appears 
that  our  word  is  notfrlander,  but  filan- 
der.]    Worms  in  hawk*. 

This  may  probably  destroy  Out  obstinate  dli- 
oue  of  the  fJ<ii\>lrT,  orbackworm. 

Skr  T.  Brawn,  <f  Hawks,  MitcetL  p.  115. 

To  FELI'CITATE-t  v.  a.  \JtticUer,  Fr. 
to  make  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to 
compliment,  Cotgrave;  ftiicito,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  huppy.    See  Felicitate. 

Gifts  — JtHcitate  Imm. 

Trend.  ofLnrrdana',  Jtadem.  Due.  1664,  p. 76. 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure 
would  811  and  fiUeilaU  his  spirit,  if  be  could  pup 
all  in  a  single  surrey!  Watt*. 

2.  To  congratulate. 

They  uughi  proceed  unto  forms  of  spteAttJUi. 
ctianng  the  good,  or  deprecating  die  evil  to  follow. 

Bawh. 

Frli'citatb.»  part.adj.  [Lat.  felicitatui.] 
Made  happy. 

I  prof  cm 

Myvlfan  enemy  to  all  other  joys; 

And  end  1  am  alone Jeticitate 

In  your  dear  higbnees'  lore.       Shakt.  A~.  Z*ar. 

FELiciTA'Tiov.n.i.  [from felicitate]  Con- 
gratulation. Diet. 

FELI'CITOUS.t  [from/e/i'cifo,  Lat.] 
Happy  ;  prosperous. 

In  all  wuieb  [wars]  she  wo*  feucUGV.i  And  vic- 
torious.   Sir  J{.  Aaunfen,  Frag.  Reg.  of  Q.  Eat. 

Feli'citously.  adv.  [from  felicitous.'] 
Happily.  Diet. 

Fbli'city.  n.  t.  [felicitot,  Latin  ifrlicitt1, 
French.]  Happiness;  prosperity;  u 
fulness:  blessedness. 

The  joyoui  day,  dear  l>ord,  with  joy 
And  (tram  that  we,  for  whom  thou  didest  die, 
Bains  with  thy  dear  bluod  clean  waah'd  from  sin, 
May  live  for  ever  mfeUdty. 

Other*  iu  virtue  pbe'd /1,'mty 


But  virtue  joln'd  with  riches  and  long  life, 
In  corp.  jra:  pleasure  be  and  careless  ease. 

MUlm,  P.  R. 

The  fibcitia  of  ber  wonderful  reign  may  be 

Jtltrrbury. 


great,  bow  glorious  a  febrity,  how  ade- 
quate to  die  desires  of  a  reasonable  nature,  is  re- 
vealed to  our  hopes  in  the  gospel !  Soger*. 

Fe'like.  adj.  [felinut,  Latin.]   Like  a 
cat ;  pertaining  to  a  cat. 

Even  a*  in  tbc  beaver ;  from  which  he  d>  Her* 
principally  in  Ids  teeth,  »  hicli  sre  canine,  and  in  hi* 
tail  which  i*  feline,  or  a  long  taper.  tfrwor.JlWirm. 

FELL-f  adj.  [fell,  Saxon ;  fei,  old  French, 

cruel,  tyrannical,  fierce.] 
1.  Cruel;  barbarous;  inhuman. 

It  teemed  fury,  discord,  roadnesa/rtf. 
Flew  from  hi*  lap  when  he  unfold*  the  tame. 

Fairfax. 

SoJUU*  foes, 
Whose  previous  and  «h 

sleep. 

To  take  the  one  the  other,  by 


.-pi 


trick  not  worth  an  egg,  ahaU 


2.  Savage ;  ravenous ;  bloody. 

That  instant  was  I  turn'd  into  a  hart. 
And  my  desires  like  fill  and  cruel  hounds, 
E'er  since  pursue  roc      Saoispeorv,  To».  Night. 

I  know  thee,  love !  wild  as  the  ragiug  main, 
Mora  fell  than  tygers  on  the  Lyulan  plain,  fbcie. 

Scorning  all  die  taming  arts  of  man, 
The  keen  hycna./tiV-  of  toofhO.  Thorn.  Syri*g. 

Fell.'-...  [8ax.feUo,^gaU, 
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Swcete  I.ovp,  that  doth  his  golden  wings  embay 
In  blessed  nectar  slid  pore  Pleasure's  well, 
Untroubled  of  rile  fear  or  tskter/Mt. 

Spenirr,  F.  Q.  lii.  xi.  2. 

Fxti-.f  a.  i.  [cell,  Saxon  ;  fill*,  Goth. 
ptAXsc,  Gr.  cortex,  Celt.  pil.  Lat.  pellu.] 
The  skin ;  the  hide.  Not  used,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  citing  only  Shakspcare. 
We  still  use  it,  however,  in  the  word 
feUmonger,  which  means  a  dealer  in 
hides.  And  fell,  in  the  present  sense, 
was  once  common.  It  is  tn  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Bullokar. 

Wipe  thine  eye ; 
The  govjtr  shall  devour  them,  rlrsh  and  fiU, 
Kre  they  shall  make  us  weep.      Shah.  A*.  Lor. 

■ould  have  cool'd 


To  hear  a  night-shriek  .  and  n>y  l\-U  of  bail 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  route  and  sdr. 

Slicijjxare,  .l/ireArfA- 
He  Ought  to  shrnr  not  to  ilay  his  sheep;  tu  luke 
Their  Access,  not  their  /tilt.     B.  datum,  Xhjcoc. 

Fell*  n.  t.  [German,  fids,  a  rock ;  Icel. 
fel,  acclivitas ;  the  fell-foot,  or  foot  of 
the  hill  i  "  ttf\ t«  $<XXcV,-.  Vide  apud 
scholiastcu  in  Arisoph.  in  Nubibus,  A.l. 
S.  1.  qus2  transcripsit  fere  Suidus  in 
voce  *EAAA."  Ray.  Mr.  Whalley  in 
his  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  who  uses  this 
word,  refers,  in  explanation  of  it,  to  an 
interpretation  of  *EAA82  by  Hesy- 
chius,  viz.  cwXitasc  resjsc  tuH  eWi*7Tj<  ;  and 
adds,  that  wo  seem  to  have  taken  this 
sense  from  our  Gothick  ancestors.  The 
Su.  Goth.  fiaeU,  is  a  ridge  or  chain  of 
mountains ;  and  the  Icel.yr/,  or fell,  "  a 
small  mountain  resting  on  one  larger 
and  longer,"  Gl.  Rymbeglar,  as  cited  by 
Dr.  Jamieson.  In  the  north  of  England 
the  word  is  to  this  day  common  for  a 
rocky  hill.] 

1.  A  hill ;  a  mountain. 

So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fell  t  be  thine, 
And  both  the  beaming  of  our  goats  and  kinr, 
As  thou  our  folds  doth  still  secure. 

Ji.  tfanson,  J/osysir*. 
This  county  abounds  with  mountains,  which  in 
the  lnngun;;c  of  the  country  arc  called  fdit. 

Burn  and  Nkvhon,  Hut.  er  Wcttmortl.  La. 
Oreystock  town  and  c&^Jf  Iu*  alxnit  thn-c  miles 
from  I 'Is  water  over  the  fttti.         Gno'i  Ltiiert. 

2.  A  corruption  of field.  [Sax-  felts]  mean- 
ing an  open  country,  formerly  used  by 
way  of  antithesis  to  frith,  a  forest. 
Obsolete. 

The  Sylvan*  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods 
did  dwell, 

Both  in  dw  tufty  frith,  and  in  the  mossy /eU. 

Drautan,  JWyoft.  S.  17. 

To  Faxt.f  v.  a.  IfelUn,  German ;  afjrllan, 

Sax.  to  overthrow.] 
1.  To  knock  down;  to  bring  to  the  ground. 

Villain,  stand,  or  I'U/cB  thee  down. 

Shalaptnrt,  Urn.  K. 
Up  and  down  he  trarsncs  his  ground ; 
Now  ward*  s fr'.itH*  b'o>«",  now  suiio.  again. 

Daniel. 

Taking  the  small  end  of  his  musket  in  his  hand, 
he  struck  him  on  the  bead  with  the  stock  and 
fitted  him.  Ttairga. 

His  fall,  for  the  present,  struck  an  earthouakc 
Into  all  minds;  nor  could  the  vulgar  be  liuluced 
to  believe  he  was  Jetted.         Bowel,  Tor.  Form. 

On  their  whole  host  I  flew 
Unarm 'd,  and  with  a  trivial  weaixm  ^Wf  if  ^ 

.A. 


2.  It  seems  improperly  joined  with 
or  along. 

Whom  with  such  force  be  struck  be  fttti  him 
dost'R, 

And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown.  Dri^lcn. 

IfiWd  along  a  man  of  bearded  face, 
His  limbs  all  cover-d  with  a  shining  case. 

J-hyjiien,  IwL  Smp. 

3.  To  hew  down ;  to  cut  down ; 

Then  would  he  seem  a  farmer  that  would  sell, 
Bargains  of  wood  which  be  did  lately  fill. 

Sprntrr,  Hut*.  Tale. 

They  stopped  all  the  wells  of  water,  and  filled 
all  die  good  trees.  S  Atngs,  in.  25. 

Proud  Ardte  and  fierce  Pahnoon, 
In  mortal  battle,  doubling  Mow  on  blow  j 
Like  lightning  rUm'd  their  fauchions  to  and  fro, 
And  Jiut  a  dreadful  uleau;  •  bu  rtronff  they  strut*. 
'j*here  seeln  d  lew  fare*  requir'd  to  fell  an  oak. 

Drydrn. 

4s  To  sew  iu  a  particular  manner  ;  to  in- 
seam.  l"his  word  is  well  known  to  the 
ladies,  I  believe,  all  over  the  kingdom : 
it  ought  to  be  in  our  dictionaries.  Jen- 
nings, West-Country  Words,  1825. 

Fell.   The  preterite  of  TofalL 

None  an  their  feet  might  stand. 
Though  standing  rise  as  rock»;  but  down  they 

By  thousands,  angel  on  ardiangel  rall'iL 

Uillan,  P.  I. 

Fe'li.kr.  «.  *.  [from  fell.]  One  that  hews 
down. 

Since  tbou  art  laid  down,  no  filter  is  come  up 
against  us.  It.  xiv.  B. 

FeLLi'FLfoua.  adj.  Ifcl,  and fiuo,  Latin.] 
Flowing  with  gall.  Diet. 

Fr/LLMoxor.H.  n.  t.  [from  fell.]  A  dealer 
in  hides. 

Ft'LLNE-ss.-f'  h.  t.  [from  fell.]  Cruelty  ; 
savageries*;  fury;  rage. 

When  Ids  brother  saw  the  ml  blood  rail 
Ado wn  so  fast,  and  ail  his  l 

tower]*,  S;*cnt.F.Q, 


For  very  fit  net*  Ii>.m1  he  gan 
Death,  diui 


d. 


Loses  her fiUneu  quite:  All  thanks  to  Him, 
Who  scour g'd  the  venom  out.  R.  Blair,  the  Grave. 
Fe'lloe,t  n.  t.  [sometimes  written  /c//^  ; 
Sax.  pelja ;  Dutch,yr%e,  or  veigeij  The 
circumference  of  a  wheel ;  the  outward 
part.    It  is  often  written  fallu  or felly. 

Out,  oat,  than  strumpet  Fortune  f  all  yon  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power  ; 

And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  hcav'n. 

■V^irjir/iearr. 

Their  ule^rr***,  xucee*),fiBan,  and  spokes  were 
all  molten.  1  ATfirgr,  vii.  33. 

Fe'llon.*  n.  *.  A  sore.  See  the  second 
sense  of  Felon. 

FE'LLOW.f  n.  *.  [cruati,  to  follow,  Min- 
sheu  :  ps,  faith,  and  lay,  bound,  Saxon. 
Junius ;  fall  em,  Scottish.  So  far  Dr. 
Johnson.  Minsheu  is  right.  The  word 
is  from  the  Goth.ycVn^,  community,  fel- 
lowslu'p,  which  Serenius  derives  from  the 
verb  foeiga,  to  follow.  The  Sax.  pelap, 
a  companion,  must  not  be  omitted,  which 
Chaucer  exactly  follows  in  writing  our 
word  fclaw.] 

I.  A 
sort. 
In  : 

but  not  one  of  them  cmic  to  a  good  csid. 


To  be  yonr fill;\o 
«u  may  deny  roe:  but  IU  be  your  servant, 
Vhrtbcr  you  will  or  no.       Suk$r<m;  Temi 
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Have  we  not  plighted  each  cut  holy  oetb, 
Hut  one  should  be  die  common  good  of  both  ; 
One  unit  should  both  Inspire,  tnd  neither  prove 
His^Wtbiisdranee  in  pursuit  of  lore?  DryUn. 

2.  An  associate ;  one  united  in  the  same 
affair. 

Kadi  on  It'wJUiow  for  assistance  nils ; 
At  length  the  bud  fabrick  mounts  lite  walla, 

Drydcm,  Virgii. 

3.  One  of  the  tame  kind. 

Let  partial  spirits  atill  aloud  complain, 
'fhint  themselves  injur'd  that  thejr  cannot  reign ; 
And  own  no  lilwrty,  but  where  they  may 
Without  controul  upon  their  fellow*  prey.  Waller. 

A  shepherd  had  one  favourite  dog :  he  fed  him 
witli  his  own  hjuiil,  and  look  more  care  of  him 
than  of  his fiUowi.  L'Ettrxmge. 

4.  Equal;  peer. 

So  you  am  to  be  liereafter/cOaeei  and  no  longer 


I  clwv  him  here :  die  earth  shall  him 
lib frttmrt  late,  »h»ll  be  his  subjects  now.  Fcarftuc 

5.  One  thing  suited  to  another ;  one  of  a 
pair. 

When  virtue  ii  lodged  in  •  body,  that  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  rice  i  the 
soul  ami  the  body  do  not  Mem  to  few/Wow*  Adi,Sp- 

6.  One  like  or  equal  to  another :  as,  this 
knave  hath  not  his JeUcw. 

My  young  remembrance  cannot  )>arauel 
A /rittbsii  to  it.  S/fjki'T'jTt,  Afiicirt.'i. 

7.  A  familiar  appellation  used  sometime s 
with  fondness ;  sometimes  with  esteem ; 
but  generally  with  some  degree  of  con- 
lempS. 

Thu  U  Otbello'i  ancient,  as  I  take  ft. 
—  The  same  indeed ;  a  eery  valiant  fciloie.  Shakt. 

An  officer  wet  in  danger  to  have  lost  bis  place, 
but  bis  wife  made  Ma  peace ;  whereupon  a  plea- 
sant/V/kiir  said,  that  he  had  bwn  cruidied,  hut  tlut 
he  »*ved  himself  upon  hi*  horn«.  Diem, 

Full  fifteen  thouaand  lusty  fcU<»t* 
With  fire  and  sword  the  fort  maintain ; 
Each  was  a  Hercules,  you  tell  us. 
Vet  out  they  march'd  like  common  men.  Prior. 

8.  A  word  of  contempt ;  the  foolish  mor- 
tal ;  the  mean  wretch  ;  the  sorry  rascal. 

Those  great  fttlovn  scornfully  receiving  them, 
at  fobllth  birds'falien  into  dteir  net,  it  pleased  the 
eternal  Justice  to  make  them  fuller  daub  by  thetr 
bands.  Sidney. 

Cawio  lath  hero  been  wt  on  in  tiie  dark 
B>  Eoderigo,  snd fellou-i  that  arc  V-spM  Sirtt. 

I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fiihw,  nsethinks 
be  bath  no  drowning  mark  about  him ;  bis  com- 
pletion is  perfect  gallows.    Skaiapearr,  Tem;*ti. 

Opinion  that  did  help  me  to  the 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  poasrniou  , 


A  feUott  of  no  mark  nor 

S>'u±*tptmre,  Hen.  IV. 
How  oft  the  tight  of  means,  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  Ul  done  ?  for  had'st  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fetltnn  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  nign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  ahame, 
Thi»  murder  bad  not  come  into  my  mind. 

<L'<  ikspeart,  A*.  .foils. 
Tht  Moor'a  abui'd  by  some  moat  villainous 
kbave, 

8ocne  haw  notorious  knave,  aame  scurvy  JUtaw  I 

The ftttav  had  taken  more  fidi  than  be  could 
spend  while  they  were  sweet.  I.'Euranrc, 

As  next  of  kin,  Achilles'  arms  I  claim ; 
This ftUaar  would  ingraft  a  foreign  aame 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Sisyphian  wed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  Ids  hitter's  breed. 

Diytltn. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  as  ordinary  /Mow  as 
this  Mr.  Wood,  could  have  got  his  Majesty  's " 


You'll  find,  If  once  the  monarch  act*  the  monk,  [ 
Or,  cobler-likc,  the  parson  will  be  drunk. 
Worth  mokes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  jrtt<m ;  j 
The  rest  U  all  but  leather  and  prunella.      Pqtt.  I 

9.  Sometimes  it  implies  a  mixture  of  pity  I 
with  contempt. 

The  provost  commanded  his  men  to  hang  him  up 
on  the  nearest  tree  ;  then  the/etfeio  cried  out  that  bo 


10.  A  member  of  a  college  that 
revenues,  or  of  any  incorporated  society. 

Tbrre  should  be  mission  of  three  of  the fiilovn 
or  brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us  know- 
ledge of  tlw  affairs  and  state  of  those  countries  to 
which  they  were  designed.  Bacon. 

To  Fk'li-ow.-^  v.  a.  To  suit  with  ;  to  pair 
with ;  to  match.  Fellow  is  often  used 
in  composition  to  mark  community  of 
nature,  station,  or  employment* 

Imagination, 
With  what's  unreal,  thou  co-active  art. 
And feUrm'a  nothing.       Saaksprarr,  Wutl.Tak. 

iau?°*"*  *°^/1m^?^7£u%,  f  100. 
F«,low.Ci'tizbw.*  ».*.  One  who  belongs 
to  the  same  city. 

Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
Jrttow-cituutnt  with  the  eainta,  S phei.  ii.  19. 

FexLow-co'MMONBn.f  ».  *• 
1.  One  who  has  the  same  right  of 


mon 

He  cannot  appropriate,  he  cannot  enclose, 
without  the  consent  of  all  hi*  fMjtcammmert,  all 
mankind.  I^ackt. 

2.  A  commoner  at  Cambridge  of  the 
higher  order,  who  dines  with  the  fel- 
lows. 

About  forty  years  since,  forty  pounds  per  an- 
num for  a  commoner  or  pensioner,  as  the  term  is 
at  Cambridge,  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum  for 
a feOoie-comimmer,  was  looked  on  as  a  sufficient 
maintenance.  Dtan  Prideauz  to  let 

Townakrnd,  (1715.)  Lift,  Ac  p.  196. 

Fellow -counsellor.*  ».<.  A  member 
of  the  same  council  of  state. 

Tbey  would  sliame  to  tunic  me 
Wait  else  at  door ;  a  feUow-cotinsrttar, 
Among  boyi,  grooms,  and  lackeys. 

sk*t,.itr».riit. 
Fkli.qw^rk'ature.  n.t.  One  that  has 
the  same  creator. 

Reason  b  the  glory  of  butnan  nature,  and  one 
of  the  chief  etnineneiea  whereby  wa  are  raised 
above  our ftUntxrrnCurrs,  the  brutes  in  this  lower 
world.  Wojts,  /^sgicv,  /airarf. 

Fellow-hbik.  ii. i.  Coheir;  partner  of 
the  same  inheritance. 

The  Gentiles  should  lie  feBoitknrt.  Bpi.iu.G. 

FaxLow-iiK'tPBR.  ».  *.  Coadjutor  ;  one 
who  concurs  in  the  same  business. 

We  ought  to  receive  such,  that  we  might  be  ' 
AfciMelprT.  to  the  truth.  3  John,  8. 

Fbllow-la'boube*.  f».  t.  One  whq  la- 
bours in  the  same  design. 

My  fttlimtat'Mrtit  haie  commiwionnd  me  to 
perform  in  their  bolialf  this  ofScc  of  dedicstion. 

Zhyden,  Jua.  Dt4. 

FBi.i.ow->iA'iDKN.*  n.  t.  A  virgin  that 
bears  another  virgin  company. 

She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  the  fairest. 
Is,  with  her  /c&nr~tmndcn>,  now  within 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side.  Stafoixtirv,  Peridtt. 

Fellow-me'mbbr.*  n.t.  Member  of  the 
same  body  or  society. 

We  signify  our  being  united,  and  knit  not 
only  to  Christ  our  head,  but  aho  to  each  other, 
as/rf/euustrmarrs.  fTftttV  Dutfofifan. 


Fellow-mi'nistkb.*  ».«.  One  who  serves 
the  same  office. 

You  fool* !  I  and  my  fellow* 

Are  ministers  of  late  my  /clhte-minuten 

Are  alike  invulnerable.  Shah.  7cm;*i<- 

Fellow-peer.*  ».  t.  One  who  enjoys  the 
same  privileges  of  nobility,  as  the  peers 
of  England  do;  whose  titles  are  indeed 
different,  but  whose  essential  privileges 
are  the  same. 

You  shall  not  need,  my  /ciW-fwr  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  your  king  i  departure. 

Siinlijtearr,  ptriclci. 

Fellow-pri'soner.*  n.  t.  One  confined 
cause. 

Salute  Androuicu*  and  Junia  my  kinsmen,  and 
my  frVttuhpri$ontr$.  Jlom.trL  7. 

Before  St.  Paul  went  to  Rome,  he  waa  "  in 
priMms  oft;"— and  ao  well  miglit  have  many 
JethMr-prtpmrrt.  HUtty  on  Bom.  xvi.  7. 

Fellow-scho'lah.»  >»./.  One  who  stu- 
dies in  company  with  others. 

You  three,  Blran,  Dinnain,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fiUow^cholart,  and  to  keep  those  statutes, 
That  are  recorded  in  thii  trhcdule  here. 

idoitywrf,  Lm'i  Lot,  JaM. 

Fellow-se'rvaxt.  ij.  $.  One  that  has 
the  same  master. 

Nor  leas  think  we  in  heav'n  of  thee  on  earth, 
Than  of  our  fiUownrtml ,  and  innub-e 
Gladly  inn  the  waya  of  God  with  man. 

im<m,P.L. 
Fair/ci' ne-«Ti«ni  .'  may  your  grntlo  car 
Prove  more  propitious  to  my  sUghtcd  rare 
Than  the  bright  dame's  we  serve.  Waller. 

Their  fathers  and  yours  were /tHnv-tcnmJt  to 
the  same  heavenly  master  while  they  lived ;  nor 
is  that  relation  dissolved  by  their  dram,  but  ooght 
!>ull  to  operate  among  tbevr  »urvi»ing  cbildrrn. 

AUerhvry. 

Fbllow-so'ldibr.  a.t.  One  who  lights 
under  the  same  commander.  An  en- 
dearing appellation  used  by  officers  to 
their  men. 

Cotnet/MtuaclJirr,  moke  thuu  proclamnuon. 

Shaktpwrr. 

Epapbroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in 
labour,  and  frUovmUirr.  PUI.  u.  25. 

FrXLOW-STTj'DKJIT.  II.  *.     One  wl 

in  company  with  another,  to  the 
class,  under  the  same  master. 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  mock  nw./rAnoetstdflit. 

.Viatrpearc,  Hamlet. 
If  you  have  no /,-t!ouiiwlsTti  at  lisnd,  tell  it  over 
with  yotir  scnunJnfance.  Wi7(fi,  Liritl. 

Fellow-su'bjbct.  n.  t.  One  who  lives 
under  the  saint'  ltovernment. 


The  bleeding  condition  of  Uieir  ftllaKmljrtU 
was  a  fcsllicr  in  the  balance  with  llicir  private 
end*.  Smfl. 

Fellow-su'ffbrbr.  ».  t.  One  who  shares 
in  the  same  evils;  one  who  partakes 
uferings  with  another. 

How  happy  waa  it  for  ibofe 


the  same  sufterin 


that  your  grace  was  made  their  JtfUmufertrt 
And  how  glorious  for  you,  that  you  chose  to  want 
rather  than  not  relieve  ?  I'-y  U-n. 

We  In  some  measure  share  the  necessities  of 
the  poor  at  the  same  time  that  we  relieve  them, 
and  make  ourselves  not  only  their  patrons  but 
JMamuffrrm.  Jddinn,  Sptct. 

Fkuixisv-tra'veller.*  «.  «.    One  who 
travels  in  company  with  others. 

That  want  of  sepulture  waa  a  grievous  punish, 
ment.  Homer  in  his  Odyssey  speaking  of  Ulysses, 
his>lfou.Jrorrffcr  being  d»d,  gives 
jar  T.UrrUrt,  Tree.  p.  118. 
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and  /»«■• 

'  at  Plato.       Jaw,  0»u«-J.  C-W.  p.  168. 

Fellow-wo'iiker.*  n.t.  One  employed 
in  the  same  design. 

These  only  ire  my  frltnv-aorieri  unto  the 
kingdom  of  Cod,  winch  have  b««n  a  comfort  unto 
me.  Cohu.W.  11. 

Fellow-wiu'ter.  n.t.  One  who  write* 
at  the  same  time,  or  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  re- 
putation of  their fiitaie-tmlen,  they  mutt  sink  it 
to  their  own  pilch,  If  they  would  keep  dicmtrlvcs 
upon  a  level  with  them.  Additon, 

Fellow** e'elix'i.  n.  s.  [felloa  and  feel- 

'"£•] 

1.  Sympathy- 

It  it  *  high  degree  of  inhumanity  not  to  base 
a JktLivfivtinx  of  the  misfortune  of  iny  brother. 

L'Eitrangc. 

2.  Combination  ;  joint  interest :  commonly 
in  an  ill  sense. 

Ercn  your  milk. woman  and  your  nunc ry -maid 
hare  *fetU>*fe*ting.  Ariuthnrt,  Hut.  rfMn  Hull. 

Fe'llowlike.}  adj.  [fellow  and  like.] 
Fb'llowly.    J     Like  a  companion  ;  on 


equal  terms ;  companionable 
All  wliich  good  parti  he  graced 
Mlnt/ilx,  kind  anil  respectful  carriai 


graceth  with  a  good 
mpectful  carriage. 

Carrie.  Surf,  tf  Cornwall 
One  seed  for  another  to  make  an  cxcliange. 
With  felloitly  neighbaurlKXxi  scemctli  not  at  range. 

Tsuier. 

Fellowship,  tt.s.  [from fellow.'] 
I.  Comp.tnioni.hip;  consort ;  society. 

This  l>oy  cannot  lell  what  be  would  lure. 
But  kneel*  and  holds  up  hand*  for/ifuierti),. 

,C*rial. 


From  bliWul  bow'rs 
Of  fuiwrotiiftfi  ihi.de,  fountain,  or  spring. 
By  the  waien  of  life,  where'er  they  vat 
InjW.a.rti».  of  joy,  the  son,  of  light 
Hasted.  MUlon,P.I.. 

There  ia  no  man  but  God  puta  excellent  ihingi 
into  hii  possession,  to  be  used  for  the  common 
good ;  for  men  arc  made  fur  society  ami  mutual 
ftUowthip.  Catamy,  Scrmwu. 

God  having  designed  man  for  a  ageiable  crea- 
ture, made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination  and 
under  the  necessity  to  have  feUavaStip  with  those 
•This  own  kind,  but  furnished  him  also  with  Ian- 
guage,  which  was  to  he  the  great  instrument  and 
ecuienter  of  society.  Locke. 
2.  Association ;  confederacy ;  combination. 
We  would  not  die  in  that  mnn'a  company, 
That  fears  hn/dhuMp  to  die  with  us. 

&\okipearet  Hen.  T\ 
Ttur*  Uws  do  bind  men  absolutely,  even  « 
they  are  men,  although  they  have  never  any  settled 
ftUwtiip,  never  any  solemn  agreement  amongst 
'  themselves.  Hooker. 
Most  of  die  other  Christian  princea  were  drawn 
into  Uw/rtfoswt^  of  that  war. 

Knaliex,  Hot.  tftke  Tnrkt. 

.1.  Equality. 

*.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

Nearer  actfuainled,  now  I  feci  by  proof 
That /(ibu-iAi/i  iu  pain  divide*  not  smart. 
Nor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load. 

Miilon,  P.  R. 

O  love  .'  thou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  riv,  '  ' 


Tyrants  and  diou 

.  Company ; 

The  great  e. 
Farted  our  feilamM],. 


Q.  Frequency  of 


rival  in  thy 


,OtML>. 
social  plea- 
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In  a  great  town  fnend*  are 
there  is  not  that  fethwtatp  which  ia  in  las  ndai- 
bourliood*.  Baton,  Bit. 

7.  Fitness  and  fondness  for  festal  enter- 
tainments, with  good  prefixed. 

He  had  by  his  eicaaaive  gswd  fi-Uoiv&ip,  which 
was  grateful  to  all  the  company,  mad*  himself 
popular  with  all  the  officers  of  die  army. 

Oarendvn. 

8.  An  establishment  in  the  college,  with 
share  in  its  revenue. 

thirty  irannJs  cut  of  a  b<:^.u\yflhwmip\  went 
to  London.  Strift. 

9.  [In  arithmetics:]  That  rule  of  plural 
proportion  whereby  we  balance  ac- 
counts, depending  between  divers  per- 
sons, having  put  together  a  general 
stock,  so  that  they  may  every  man  have 
his  proportional  gain,  or  sustain  his 
proportional  part  of  loss. 

Coder's  Arithmetick. 
Fu'LLY-t  adv.  [from  fell.]    Cruelly;  in- 
humanly ;  savagely ;  barbarously. 

Fair  ye  be  sure,  but  cruel  and  unkind  ; 
As  is  a  tyger,  that  with  greediness 

Hunts  after  blood,  when  he  by  chance  doth  6nd 
A  feeble  beast  doth feBy  him  oppress. 

Sprnter,  Sonnet*. 
The  hearts  do  ne'er  agree, 
But  felly  one  another  do  upbray. 

Mart,  Song  of  the  Soul. 
Or  like  a  tamp  arm'd  with  pellucid  bom. 
Which  rustling  winds  about  do  rudely  toss, 
And_/Wy  lash  with  injury  and  scorn. ' 

Store,  Song  ./Mr  Saul. 

Fe'i.ly*  n.s.  See  Felloe. 
Fe'i.sess.*  See  Fells-ess. 
FE'LO-DE-si:.f  n.  t.  [In  law.]    He  that 

committeth  felony  by  murdering  him- 

self. 

Making  their  nature*  a  kind  of/«b  dear  to 
prompt  tiie  destroying  itself. 

I.ierly  Oracle*,  *c.  p.  90. 
FELON,  fj.  s.  [felon,  French  ;  felo,  low 
Latin  ;  rel,  Saxou.] 

1.  One  who  has  committed  a  capital 
crime. 

I  apprehend  thee  for  a felon  here. 

Shakspeare,  Rom.  and  Jul. 
The  wily  fox, 
CWd  even  amid'  the  fold*  j  and  made  to  bleed, 
like frlant,  where  they  did  the  tnurd'rotu.  deed. 

Dryten. 

2.  A  whitlow  ;  a  tumour  formed  between 
the  bone  and  its 
very  painful. 

The  malign  paronychia  ia  that 
monly  called  a  /rim. 

Fe'lon.T  adj.  [Yr.  felon,  fierce,  cruel.] 
Cruel  ;  traitorous ;  ' 


Ay  rue !  what 
breeds. 

Might  be  tlte  cause  of  so  impatient  plight  ! 
What  fury,  or  what  hend  with  felon  deeds. 
Hath  stirred  up  so  mischievous  despigfat!  J 

He  avk'd  the  waves,  and  aak'd  the  fehn  winds, 
What  laud  mishap  hath  doora'd  this  gentle  swain. 

Milton,  Lycidat. 

Then  bids  prepare  th'  hospitable  treat, 
Vain  shews  of  love  to  veil  his  film  hale. 

N       t  b    the  tf      nd     '  '  P°h^iy"e2' 

ThomMOT*,  Liberty/^  P.  IV. 

Felo'kious.  adj.  [from  felon.]  Wicked  ; 
traitorous;  vdlanous;  malignant;  per- 
fidious j  destructive. 


This  man  conceived  the  duke's  death ;  but  what 
was  the  motive  of  that  fatanmu  conception  ia  in 
die  clouds.  Wottvn . 

O  thievish  night ! 
Why  sbould'st  thou,  but  for  snrneyfcamtiettf  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  jkTiitai,CVrmwi. 

In  dry  feJmma  heart  though  venom  lie*. 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen  and  dies.  Drydea. 

Fe'lon  iousl y.x  adv.  [from  felonious.]  In 
n  felonious  way. 

Parent*  have  been  most  fihmoutty  robbed  of 
their  children.        Bp.  Halt,  Ctaa  of  Cameienee. 

Do  the  Clsaldeans  and  Sabtaus _/W0isio«ury  drive 
away  the  herds  of  Job?     SeasmaUe  Serm,  p.  26. 

Felo'niocs.  adj.  [from  felon.]    Wicked ; 
felonious ;  Kot  used. 

[I]  am  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die, 
Through fetcnoui  force  of  mine  enemy. 

Skater,  Shep.  Cnt.  Feb. 

Fe'loxy.  n.s.  [Monk;  Fr. felonia,  low 
Latin ;  from  /cTon.]  A  crime  denounced 
capita)  by  the  law ;  an  enormous  crime. 
I  will  make  it fdany  to  drink  small  beer. 

Skaitpeure,  lien.  VI. 

Felt.   The  preterite  of  Feel,  which  sec. 

FELT.  n.  *.  [pile.  Saxon.] 

1.  Cloth  made  of  wool  united  without 

weaving. 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 

A  troop  or  horse  witlijreb.     Shai$peare,  JT.  Lear. 

1.  A  hide  or  skin. 

To  know  whether  sheep  are  sound  or  not,  see 
that  the  felt  be  loose.         Uartimcr,  Hmbandry. 

To  Felt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  unite 
without  weaving. 

The  same  wool  on*  mantis  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey. 

Halt,  Ong.  of  Mankind. 

Felt-maker.*  ».  i.    One  employed  in 
making  felt. 
They  put  things  caQ'd  executorships  upon  roe. 


I  bound  forth  to  felt. 


away  their  gentry. 
Beaum.  and  Ft.  Wit  at  arc.  V'amiisu. 
Coachmen,  weavers,  yrft-*sairrj,  and  other  base 
mechanicks,  are  now  by  some  thought  able  minis- 
ters and  profound  doctor*  of  the  church  ! 

t'eatley,  Dtjtpert  dipt,  p.  156. 

To  Fb'ltkb,  or  FE't-TRE-t  v.  a.  [Ital.  felt- 
rare.]  To  clot  together  like  felt;  to 
entangle.    A  northern  word  in  use. 

Craven  Dial^  and  Broekett. 
His  feared  locks,  that  on  his  bosom  fclL 
On  rugged  mountains  briers  and  thorns  resemble. 

Fairfax , 

Felu'cca.T  n.  s.  [Italian  ;  faJouque,  Fr. 
fdkon,  Arab.]    A  small  open  boat  with 
six  oars. 

Having  hired  a  fducxn,  we  were  forced  by  the 
foulness  of  the  weather  into  Sostri  Levantc. 

V.  Pope  to  A  mi,  (166M.)  flaTi  Let,,  p.  47. 
I  look  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  me  to  Home, 
Additon,  Travell. 

FE'MALE.  n.t.  [femtOe,  French ifemetia, 
Latin.]  A  she ;  one  of  the  sex  which 
brings  young ;  not  male. 

God  created  man  in  hi*  own  image,  male  and 
female  muted  he  tbesn.  Gen,  1.  07. 

If  lje  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whetiwr  it  be  male  or 
fnhte,  l>c  shall  ofTer  it  without  Uemish. 

ilia  I. 
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FEM 

If  em,  mora  divine, 
Indu'd  with  Intellectual  sense  and  wnl, 
Am  masters  lo  their  females,  and  their  lords. 


The 


FEN 

Fb'mixikb.  n.  s.    A  the;  one  of  the  sex 
that  brings  young ;  a  femule. 

O  (  why  did  God  create  at  law 


Fe'malh.  adj. 

1.  Not  male. 

Female  of  m  it  scctm      AfUton,  S.  A 
S*arming  ncit  appcor'd 
,  thnt  feed*  her  husband  J  run*. 

if  dim,  P.  J. 

2.  Xot  masculine  ;  belonging  to  a  she. 

Other  »un*  pertiaps 
With  their  attendant  nioona  thou  wilt  descry, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light. 
Which  two  great  mn  animate  the  world. 

.Vitam,  P. 
Adil  uh.it  wants 
In  female  **»,  the  more  to  draw  hi*  lore. 

m<m,  P.  L. 

He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  hi*  better  knowledge,  not  doceiv'd, 
llut  fondly  overcome  with  final*  charm.  MtU.  r.L. 

If  by  a  female  hand  lie  had  foroeen 
He  was  to'die,  bis  wish  had  rather  been 
The-  lame  aud  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior  utiacn. 

Drj'ten- 

S.  Female  Rhymes.  Double  rhymes  so 
called,  because  in  French,  from  which 
the  term  is  taken,  they  end  in  e  weak  or 
feminine.    These  rhymes  lire  female : 

IV  etces*  of  heal  i»  but  a  fable ; 
We  know  the  torrid  aoue  b  now  found  habitable. 

CWry. 

TIk  female  rhymet  are  in  um  whh  the  Italian  in 
every  hne,  with  the  Spaniard  promiscuously,  and 
with  the  French  alternately,  as  appear*  from  the 
Alariijuc,  the  Puerile,  or  any  of  their  later  poems. 

Dryden,  Pref.  to  Annul  Mirai. 

Feme  Covcrtj  n.  s.  [French.]  A  married 
woman;  who  is  also  suid  to  be  under 
covert  baron.  Blount. 

My  poor  wife  enjoyed  herself  happily  under  the 
protection  of  my  shadow  ;  and,  being  a  feme- 
covert,  nut  an  officer  durst  route  near  her. 

L'HHeantf.  Tnmtl.  of  Queued*. 

Feme  Sole.  n.  *.  [French.]  A  single 
woman;  an  unmarried  woman. 

Femika'mty.  n.  *.  [from  Jamina,  Latin.] 
Female  nature. 

If  in  the  minority  of  natural  rigour  the  parts 
of  frminality  take  place,  upon  the  increase  or 
growth  thereof  the  masculine  appear*. 

linvn,  Vvfg.  Err. 

Fe'minatp.*  adj.  [from  fcrmina,  Latin.] 
Feminine,  not  masculine ;  becoming  only 
a  woman. 

A  nation  warlike,  and  inured  to 
Of  policy  and  labour,  cannot  brook 
A  femwalc  authority.  Ford,  Broken  Heart, 

Fe'minixe.t  adj.  Xfemiuin,  old  French; 
famiaiaut,  Latin.] 

1 .  Of  the  sex  that  bring  young ;  female. 

Thus  we  cluistisc  the  god  of 
With  water  that  it  feminine, 
Until  the  cooler  nymph  abate 
Hi*  wrath,  and  so  cmicorporalc.  Itmcelmnd. 

2.  Soft;  tender;  delicate. 

Her  heav'nly  form 
elic,  hut  more  soft  and/cw.  wi*.  Afitt.  P.  L 


This  novelty  on  earth,  this 
Of  nature?  And  not  fill 


r.L. 


tin  world  ui 

With 

Fkmi'mty.*  n.  s.  [from  fcrmina,  Latin.] 
Any  quality  or  property  of  woman. 

Hither  great  Venus  brought  this  infant  fair 

.  yfottcrcd  to  be. 

And  trained  up  in  true feminitee. 

S/ienter,  F.  Q,  hi.  vi.  51 . 
There  being  all  thcae  symptom*  of  femouly  in 
the  church  of  Itorac. 

Mure  on  the  .Snot  CTurrrWr,  eh,  fi. 

To  Fe'minize.*v.  a.  [from  ftrmina,  Lat.] 
To  rouke  womanish. 

'I°be  serpent  said  to  tbtfminized  Adam,  why  are 
you  so  demure?  .Vw.Caw/ert.fW*.  (16-M,)  p 

Fk'moral.  adj.  [femoralii,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  the  thigh. 

The  large*!  crooked  needle  should  be  used  in 
taking  up  the/eeicrai  arteries  in  amputation. 

XAorp,  Surgery. 

FEN.f  n.  t.  [Sax.  renn  ;  M-  Goth.  fani. 
.Mr.  II.  Toolce  thinks  that  it  i*  from  the 
Saxon  verb  rvnijcan,  to  grow  musty,  to 
spoil,  to  corrupt.  But  the  Uothickyiini 
is  the  word  used  for  clay,  or  dirt, 
St.  John,  ix.  6.  (Vers.  Goth.)  and  else- 
where. To  this  may  be  added  the  Su. 
iioxh.fe  it,  and  the  Teut.  turn.]  A  marsh ; 
low,  flat,  and  moist  ground  ;  a  moor ;  a 


lines*. 

Ninia*  «»  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  allogether 

feminine  and  subjected  to  case  and  delicacy. 

Halegk,  History. 
Feminine  measure*  of  impotent  humour  and 
indulgence.  GlmvUle,  Serai,  p.  3S& 

■\.  Belonging  to  women. 

It  will  be  worth  our  pain*  to  take  notice  of 
some  principal  of  the  ardent  »he  [Paula]  made  in 
those  femmine  academics.  Fuller, Holy  State. p.«7. 
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Let  us  bear  thai  awftil  twos  to  Camar, 

And  lay  it  in  bit  tight,  that  it  may  •tend 
A  fence  betwijt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath. 

Addison,  Colo. 

2.  Enclosure  :  mound ;  hedge ;  fortified 
boundary. 

In  rain  did  nature's  wise  cosrreuuul 
Divide  the  water*  from  the  land, 
If  daring  ships,  and  men  prophano, 
Invade  tfa'  inviolable  main  ; 
TV  eternal  fencts  overleap, 
And  paa*  at  will  the  boundless  deep.  Dryd.  llvr. 

Shall  1  mention  make 
Of  the  vast  tnuund  that  binds  die  Luerhic  lake? 
Or  the  disdainful  sea,  that,  shut  from  thence. 
Hoar*  round  die  structure,  and  invade*  tl* fence  t 

J)r\,ler.. 

Employ  their  wile*  and  unavailing  care, 
To  pass  the  fences  nnd  surprise  the  fair.  Pope. 

3.  The  art  of  fencing ;  defence. 

I  bruised  my  skin  UT  other  day.  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  offence. 

Slmktfxart,  U.  Viva  of  I 

4.  Skill  in  defence. 

I II  prove  it  on  bis  body,  if  be  dare, 
Despite  hi*  nice  fence  aud  hi*  active  practice. 


exico  is  a  city  that  stand*  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  marsh  or  fen.    AUot,  Uexrip.  if  tint  World. 

I  go  alone 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Make*  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen. 

Sfl/itt/yare,  CoriiA- 
The  surface  is  of  black  fen  eaith. 

U'liaiU'imi  fll  fauilr. 
He  to  Purlins'*  wat'ry  mar*be*  went ; 
A  long  canal  the  mtutdy  fen  divides, 
And  with  a  clear  unsully  d  current  glide*.  Adda. 

Fk'nberrv,  n.s.  [fen  and  6<-rry.]  A  kind 
of  blackberry.  Skinner. 

Fen-bohs.*  «.*.  Produced  or  generated 
in  fens. 

Tlial  fen-tern  serpent. 

JftftoM,  Rent.  <fCh.  Gm-  B.  8. 

Ft\-CBEss.»  «.  t.  [Sax.  ren-cepre.]  Cress 

growing  in  fens. 
Fkn-cbicket.  it.  *.  [erillotalpa.']    An  in- 
t-ett  that  digs  itself  holes  in  the  ground. 
Fes-duck.*  b.*.  A  sort  of  wild  duck. 

tSAcV"!  VU  tit  I* 

Frn-powl.*  »,      [Sax.  ren-pijeL]  Any 

fowl  inhabiting  marshes. 
Fes-i  and.*  n.s.  [peon-land,  Sax.  Chron  ] 

Marshy  land. 
FENCE.f  n.  s.  [from  defence,  Dr.  .Johnson 
says;  but  defence  is  rather  from  fence, 
than  fence  from  it  Fence  is  from  the 
unusual  Latin  word  feudo,  to  drive 
away  ;  whence  offendo,  and  defe»do.~] 
1.  Guard;  security;  outwork;  defence. 

That  proved  not  fence  enough  to  the  reputation 
of  their  oppressors.  A«»  ^ 

There'*  no  fence  against  inundauuii'v  earlb- 
ijuakes,  or  hurricanes.  V  K'trange. 

To  put  them  out  of  their  parent's  view,  at  a 
great  di-tnnce,  is  to  c»po«e  them  to  the  greatest 
.lingers  of  their  whole  life,  when  they  have  the 
leavt  fence  and  guard  against 


Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetorkk, 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  datiling/me. 

Jtfslton,  ('nasi. 

To  Fence,  v.  a. 

1.  To  enclose;  to  secure  by  an  enclosure 
or  hedge. 

Hi'  inhabitants  each  pasiuM  and  each  plain 
Destroyed  have,  each  field  to  waste  is  lade ; 
In  fenced  lowers  bestowed  is  their  grain, 
Before  ibuu  cam'tt  this  kingdom  to  invade. 

Fatrfar. 

He  badi  fenced  up  my  way  that  I  cannot  pass, 
and  set  darkness  in  rov  path*.  M, »«.  «. 

Tliou  hut  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh,  and 
hast  fenced  me  with  bones  an  J  sinewa. 

Jat.l.  II. 

He  went  about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a  strong 
city,  ohich  wa*/ocni  about  with  walls. 

8  J/«e.  «i.  13- 

See  that  the  churchyard  be  fenced  in  with  a  de- 
cent rail,  or  other  inrluture.      AyUffe,  Pnrerpin. 

2.  To  guard ;  to  fortify. 

8o  much  of  adder's  wisdom  I  have  learnt. 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.  Jkftfl.  S.  A. 

With  love  to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorn*,  and  trod  the  deep  descent. 

Dryden. 

To  Fence,  v.  «. 

1.  To  practise  the  arts  of  manual  defence ; 
to  practise  the  use  of  wcapous. 

He  having  got  some  iron,  should  have  it  beaten 
into  sword*,  and  put  into  bis  servants'  hands  to  fence 
with,  and  bang  one  another.  Lexke. 

2.  To  guard  against;  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

Vice  i*  the  more  stubborn  as  well  as  the  more 
dangerous  evil,  and  therefore  in  the  llrst  |dacc  t» 
be/cnccJ  against-  Ltele. 

:!.  To  fight  according  to  art,  by  obviating 
blows  as  well  as  giving. 

If  a  dWllr  sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering : 
He  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow. 

.WoXijwrrr.  .VcrrA. ./  Ven. 
A  beauteous  heifer  in  the  wood  is  bred  ; 
The  stooping  warriors  aiming  head  to  bead. 
Engage  their  clashing  horns  ;  with  dreadful  sound 
'Hie  forest  rattles,  and  the  rock*  rebound ; 
They  fence  awl  push,  and  pushing,  loudly  roar, 
Their  dewlap*  aud  their  side*  are  balh'd  in  gnre. 

I/ryden. 

A  man  tlat  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of  bul- 
lies' and  gamesters'  company.  f-ucsr. 

A  word  of  the 


Fekce-Month.*  s. 
forest-law  ; 


the  month  iu  which 
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it  in  prohibited  to  hunt  in  any  forest,  as 
the  docs  then  fawn.  It  begins  nbout 
the  ninth  of  June,  and  continues  (ill  the 
ninth  of  Jul  v.  There  are  also^wcf- 
montki  for  fish.  BttUolcar,  and  Chambers. 

Ve'scuvvl.*  adj.  [fence  and JUL]  Afford- 
ing  defence  or  protection. 

Blue-ey'd  Minerva  — 
Taught  artists  first  the  carving  tool  lo  wkU, 
Chariots  with  brass  to  inn,  wd  form  %htfene.eful 
ilia-Id.  Cengmc,  Hymn  lo  Vensu. 

A  feneeful  shield.  Fmx,  Odyts.  16. 

FB'NCKi.M«.t  adj.  [from fence]  Without 
inclosure;  open. 

The  wilt 

lmmo.eble of  this  now /wfa. world.  Mll.P.L- 

Kach  motion  of  the  brut  rim  to  fury, 
And  lore  in  their  weak  bourns  U  ■  rage 
At  terrible  as  hue,  and  <u  destructive : 
So  llw  wind  mar\  o  'er  the  wide  fenceless  ocean. 
And  berm  the  billowt  of  the  boiling  deep, 
Al  is*  from  North,  from  South.  Ties**,  Jute  Start. 

Fa'jiCBR.t  *•  [front  fence."]  One  who 
teaches  or  practi*es  the  oae  of  weapons, 
or  science  of  defence. 

CiluinrM  is  jmi  advantage  ;  Im>  that  Ivts 

Another  chafe,  may  warn  him  at  hi*  Are, 
Mark  all  hit  wand'ring*,  a-na>  enjoy  his  frau ; 
A>  cunning_#»crM  suffer  heat  to  tire.  Herbert. 

A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  to  quick, 
that  the  foil  will  be  in  your  bosom  when  you 
thought  it  a  yard  off.  Dighy. 

Fk'nciblkT  adj.  [from  fence.]  Capable 
of  defence.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  Ad- 
dison as  using  the  word,  but  has  over- 
looked Spenser,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  corrupted  text  of  some  editions 
which  substitute  sensible  for  the  genuine 
word feasible  or  fencible. 

No  fort  so /rrusfcfc,  no  walls  ao  strong, 
But  that  continual  battery  will  rire. 

fyeitwr,  F.  Q  »>•  »•  10. 

Fb'xciblbs.*  n.».  In  the  military  history 
of  our  own  times,  such  regiments  as 
have  been  raised  either  expressly  for 
the  defence  of  our  own  country :  or  for 
a  limited  service ;  and  for  a  given  time. 

Fb'kcisci.*  n.«.  [from  fence.]  The  art  of 


To  FEKD.f  t 
1.  To  duv 
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isputc ;  to  shift  off  a  charge. 

t  finding,  and  such  prosing. 

Bnum.  and  >t  Hum.  Lieutenant. 
Tba  dnltawsu  management  of  teems,  and  being 
able  to  feud  sod  prove  with  them,  passes  for  a 
great  part  of  learning ;  but  it  is  learning  distinct 
From  knowledge.  ^<*'- 

2.  To  be  industrious;  to  work  hard.  A 
northern  word.  Westmoreland  and 
Craven  Dial,  and  Wilbraham's  Cheshire 
Gloss. 

3.  Used  in  some  parts  of  the  north  also 
in  inquiries  after  a  person's  health :  as, 
"  How  fend  ye,  Mister  Ritson,  howyeW 
yer"    Cumberland  Customs,  Arc.  p.  23. 

Fe'mder.  *j.  *.  [from  fend.] 

1.  An  iron  plate  laid  before  the  fire  to 
hinder  coals  that  fall,  from  rolling  for- 
ward to  the  floor. 

2.  Any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  * 
ship  to  keep  off  violence. 

To  FE'NERATE.*  v.  n.  [Lat./*»eror.] 
To  put  money  to  usury.  t'ocarront. 
Fitxr.HA'Tiojf.  n.  *.  [fceveratio,  Latin.] 
Usury ;  the  gain  of  interest :  the  practice 
of  increasing  money  by  lending. 

The  hare  6gured  not  only  poaltanimrty  and 
timidity  from  itt  temper,  but/nsfroiltrsj  and  otury 
from  its  fecundity  and  auperietalirm. 

Brown,  Fubf.  Err. 

Ftfit'sTRAL.*  adj.  [Lat.  fenestralit;  old 
Frcnch^wedreWe,  a  little  window,  which 
Skelton  adopts,  mentioning  *'  the  fenet- 
trail  of  castel  Angel  gloriously  glased," 
Poems,  p.  53.  The  adjective  seems 
proper.]    Belonging  to  windows. 

Anthony  Wood  collected  the  sepulchral  end 
fenestra!  inscriptions  of  the  several  pantiles  In  0* 
county  of  Oaford.  Bp.  XichaUvn,  Eng.  Hist.  Lib. 
FE'NNEL.+  n.  t.  [feno.,  Saxon;  fenouil, 
old  French,. fbtniculum,  Lat.]    A  plant 
of  strong  scent. 

A  savoury  odour  blown,  more  pleat 'd  my  sense 
Than  smell  of  twectest/frane/,  or  the  tests 
Of  ewe.  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  even. 

HUlen,  P.  L. 

Fe'nnelflower.  «.  *•  [nigella.]  A  plant. 
Fb'knkloiant.  n.  *.  [ferula.]    A  plant. 
F«'»NY.t  adj.  [Sax.  rennij.] 
1.  Marshy;  boggy;  moorish. 

Driving  In  of  piles  "  used  for  stone  or  brick 
bouses,  and  that  only  where  the  ground  proves 
fenny  or  moorish.  Heron. 

The  hungry  crocodile,  and  hitting  snake, 
Lurk  in  the  troubl'd  stream  and  fenny  brake 
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F'«»sucKEi>.*r>  [/«.  and  surf.]  8ucked 


nru,  could  no  more  be 
[  or  cudgel-playing. 
drbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Fe'scinomastbr.-j  n.t.  [fence  and  «ita«- 
ler.]  One  who  teaches  the  science  of 
defence,  or  the  use  of  weapons. 

Trie/tmriria^iMJsrri— present  a  fbyle  or  tUrurot 
to  durir  scholars.         Lard  Herbert's  Life,  p.  46. 

Fe'xcixoschool.  it.  *.  [.fence  and  school.] 
A  place  in  which  the  use  of  weapons  is 
taught. 

If  a  man  be  to  prepare  hit  ton  for  duels,  I  had 
rather  mine  should  be  a  good  wrestler  than  an 
ordinary  fencer,  which  n  tire  roost  a  gnttlcman  can 
attain  to,  unices  be  will  be  constantly  in  the  fine- 
ing-tchoat,  and  every  day  exercising.  Im±c 

To  FEND.f  v.  a.  [Laufendo,  to  drive 
away.] 

1.  To  keep  off ;  to  shut  out. 

Spread  with  straw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold, 
With  fern  beneath,  lo  find  the  bitter  cold. 

Dryden,  rTrg. 

2.  In  naval  language,  to  fend  a  boat,  is  to 
defend  it  from  being  dashed  against 
rocks,  the  shore,  or  the  side  of  a  ship. 


Ymsfentudi'd  fogs  drawu  by  the  powerful  sun, 
Shots)tenre,  A*.  Lenr. 

FE'xutiRP.F.Ic.'f'  ft.  f.  [fenugrec,  old  Fr. 
jenonneCtMii,  Strx.fa-num  urtveum,  Lat.] 
A  plant  or  herb,  the  seed  uf  which  is 
much  used  in  medicine.  Butiokar. 

FE'OD.  «.  s.  [feodum,  low  Latin.]  Fee ; 
tenure.  Diet. 

Fk'odal.+  adj.  [feodal,  French,  from 
feod.] 

1.  Held  from  another. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  fcod  or  tenure. 

The  fijdal  discipline  extended  itself  evrry 
wbrre,  and  influenced  the  conduct  of  fix*  marts, 
nnti  tin-  of  the  people,  with  ha  own  ir- 

regular martial  spirit.  Bnrte,  Air.  Eng.  His.  iii.  I. 

Feoda'lixy.*  n.  s.  [old  It.  feodaliti.] 
The  possession  of,  or  seigniory  over, 
divers  fiefs ;  feudal  tenure  (  feudal  law 

Cofgrirt'e. 

The  leaders  teach  the  people  to  reject  all  fro- 
dntxfj  as  the  barbarism  of  tyranny.  Purie. 
Fe'odarv.I  m.  ».  [from  /tndum,  Latin.] 
One  who  holds  his  estate  under  the  te- 
nure of  suit  and  service  to  a  superior 
lord.  This  word  is  cited  by  Dr.  Johnson 
upon  the  authority  of  Sir  T.  Hani 
who  has  thus  defined/eodory  in  his  i 
on  fedary  in  Shskspeare.  See  Feoarv. 
But  the  feudal  vassal,  as  Mr.  Malone 
observes,  was  not  called  a  feodarj/,  but 
a  feodalary  or  fettdatoru.  A  feodarg 
was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  court  or 
wards  to  be  present  with,  and  assistant 
to,  the  escheators  in  every  county  at 
the  finding  of  officers,  and  to  give  in 
evidence  for  the  king.  Stat.  Si.  Hen. 
viii.  ch.  46.  See  also  Bullokar's  Ex- 
positor. 

Fe'odatahv.*  ».  s.  [lAUfeudatariut.]  A 
tenant  who  holds  his  estate  by  feudal 
service.    See  Feudatart. 

Fe'odatory."  adj.  Holding  from  another 
by  some  conditional  tenure. 

Any  benefkiery  at  feudatory  king. 

Bacnn,  Olaem.  m  a  l.Uet,  1502. 

To  FE'OFF.t  v.  a.  [ftoffer,  old  French  ; 
feffefer,  French ;  feofare,  low  Latin.] 
To  put  in  possession;  to  invest  with 
right. 

Coheirs  with  thee  of  thai  blessed  patrimony,  t 


2.  Inhabiting  the  marsh. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.     Snais.  Macbeth. 

Fe'nsyktosjbb.  n.  s.    A  plant, 

Fe'sowbd.*  adj.  [from  the  Sax.  fyntjean, 
to  become  mouldy,  to  corrupt,  to  decay ; 
as  Mr.  H.  Tooke  has  observed,  Div.  of 
Furl.  ii.  Gl.  The  word  is  in  our  old 
lexicography,  though  unnoticed  or  for- 
gotten, in  the  form  of  fnetced.  See 
Sherwood"s  Diet.  1632,  where  it  is  trans- 
f erred  to  Vinnowkd.  And  that  is  ex- 
plained by  Cotgrave  mouldy,  hoary, 
musty.]   Mouldy.   See  Vinnkwkd. 

The-  old  moth-eaten  Inukn  legend,  and  the 
foist,      finoKtd  fealival,  are  yet  secretly  laid  up 
in  corners.     Dr.  Fanner,  Jntia.  Triumph  mt 
AWry,(1619,)  p.  S34. 


feoffed  upon  them 
cao  n,"v*.  r  be  (liaised. 


that  tlicy 


Bp.  HbB,  Breath,  of  the  Devout  Soul,  f  29. 
If  any  man  have  a  mind  to fff»  a  curse  upon 
himself  and  Ids  posterity,  let  bim  nchle  his  ringers 
with  the  boly  things  of  God.  Seascnabie  Serin.  p.<9. 

By  spirit  men  cueen,  when  they  fail 
doctrine  upon  the  spirit  (  by  word,  when  I 
it  upon  true  doctrine. 

XJutf/mft  learned  Diseourtes,  p.  891. 

Feoff.*  n.  t.  A  fief.  See  Fief. 

By  these  tales  the  third  part  of  the  bcrt/rur/i  in 
Kranre  came  to  t*  fHisiwst  il  hv  the  clergy. 

Fuller,  Hah,  War.  p.  IS. 

Feokfe'e.+  «.  t.  [firtfie,  i.  e.  feudalaire, 
old  French,  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
affaitis,  Lat.]  One  put  in  possession, 
■a  late  earl  of  0esuiutsd,  before  hh  breaking 
forth  into  rrbell'on,  conrr^ed  srcrftl/  all  hi»  land^ 
to  feoffees  ia  trutt,  in  hops  to  have  cut  off  bar 

of  his  r 


v  S 
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Fi'oFtEB.f  aw.   [old  French,  fhffbr  ; 
low  Latin,  feqffator.   One  who  give* 
of  any  thing.    See  Feoff- 
Huloet,  and  Skerwood. 

lVoFFMF.NT.tn.*.  [/to/hunt,  old  French; 
feoffamentum,  Latin.]  The  act  of  grant- 
ing possession. 

Any  gift  or  grant  of  any  honours, 
castles,  lands,  or  other  immovable  things, 
to  another  in  fee  simple,  that  is,  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery 
of  seisin  of  the  thing  given :  when  it  is 
in  writing  it  is  called  a  deed  of  feoff- 
ment ;  and  in  every  feoffment  the  giver 
is  called  the  feoffor,  feqffator,  and  he 
that  recpiveth  by  virtue  thereof  the 
fcaf&e,feoffatut.  The  proper  difference 
between  a  feoffor  and  o  donor  is,  that 
the  feoffor  gives  in  fee-simple,  the  donor 
in  fee-tail.  Covert . 

Divers  young  gentlemen  proffered  large  feoff- 
ments, but  in  vaio.  Tarleton't  AVw*  nJ  rf  tergal. 

Patrons  of  both  churches  on  account  of  tiieir 
fr^meni,  and  with  (he  consent  of  Folk  Bur- 
myagbam,  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

Warton,  History  of  Keddincton,  p.  1 B 

FERA'CIOUS.*   adj.    (ferax,  Latin.] 
Fertile;  fruitful. 

Tboac  age*  lave  been  mott/eraeiout  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tuch  persons.  StUun;flert,  Orig.  Sac.  1.6. 

Like  an  oak, 
Nura'd  on ferocious  Algidum. 

Thornton,  Liberty,  P.  III. 

Fera'city.  n.  s.  [feracitat,  Lat.j  Fruit- 
fulness  ;  fertility.  Diet. 
Fe'rai~T adj.  [feralit,  Latin.]  Funereal; 
deadly.  Diet. 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  pro- 
duce. Burton,  Anal.  <f Met  p.  164. 
The  world  ii  miserably  lorrm  nti  il  unii  slukm 


lofnlgiit 


Uv  llw 


ton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  679. 

l.eiiglhens  her feral  note. 

Hcadley  m  Ike  Ruins  of  Itnomholm  Priory. 

Fere.*  n.  t.  [Sax.  repa,  jejeiia.]  A  com- 
panion ;  a  mate  ;  an  equal.  Formerly 
used  cither  for  husband  or  wife.  In  fere 
is  also  an  old  expression  for  together,  in 
company!  and  sometimes  written  yfere. 
Gower  uses  bed/ere,  and  B.  Jonson  the 
same,  for  bed/bftoxv. 

We  shall  ben  yfere, 
A»  Orpbctu  and  Eorydicc  hi»  fere. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Crest,  iv.  791. 
Chariwa  to  a  lovely  fire 
Was  lmled,  anti  by  ln.n  bail  mini  v  pledge!  dear. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  1. 1.  4. 

Fe'rktorv.*  n.  *.  [feretrum,  Lat.]  A 
place  in  churches  where  the  bier  is  set. 

Coles. 

A  third  shrine  was  prepared,  whereon  to  place 
the  other  two,  and  Inclose  tin  acred  body.  Tbe 
part      this  feretory  waa  all  covered  with 
r  the  purest  gold. 

K'eet*,  Monum,  Wcttm.  p.  137. 
FERIAL.*  adj.  [ferialis,  Lat.]  Re- 
specting the  common  days  of  the  week; 
5«metimes,  holidays. 

Concerning  tlte  ferial  character  :  The  ecclesi- 
astical year,  of  old,  began  at  Easter,  the  6rs*  week 
whereof  was  all  holiday,  the  day*  being  distin- 
guished by  prima,  aecunda,  tertia,  Ike.  added  unto 
feta ,  tram  thence  Uie  da/i  of  any  other  week 
began  to  be  called  feria  prima,  seconds,  etc. 


Urepry,  Posthuma,  (1650,)  p.  134. 
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[They]  did  I  earn  to  dance,  and  to  ring,  and  to 
play  on  i  lutruincnia  on  lb*  ferial  day*. 

Dugdote,  Orig.  Judic.  ch.  55. 

Feria'tion.  n.  t.  [feriatio,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  keeping  holiday ;  cessation  from 
work. 

As  though  there  were  any  feriation  in  Harare, 
this  season  ii  commonly  termed  tbe  physician's 
vacation.  Brotm. 

Fr'rie.*  n.  s.  [ferie,  old  French  ;  feria, 
Latin.]  Any  day  of  the  week  not  kept 
holy.  Bullokar.  Yet  Wicliffe  uses  feriet 
for  holiday*.  But  a  common  day  seems 
to  have  been  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
word. 

My  feast  ia  turned  into  simple ferie. 

Dance  <f  Machahret,  fol.  PH.  b. 

FF/RINE/f  adj.  [ferin,  old  Ft.ferintu, 
Latin.]    Wild ;  savage. 

The  only  difficulty  ia  touching  Lhotc  finite. 
noxious,  and  unto mable  beasts;  at  lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  bears.  Hale. 
^Tberc  an  bruiid.  ami  unnatural  dtiin*,  whkb 

Jr/K  Reynold)  en  the  Pastuus,  ch.  16. 
Feri  'xkness.  n.  s.  [tlroni  fmne.]  Bar- 
barity; savageness;  wildness. 

A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life,  a  convers- 
ation with  those  that  were  fallen  into  a  barbarous 
habit  of  life,  would  asiotilatc  the  nest  generation 
to  barbarism  and ferinenets.  Hale. 

Fe'HiTY.f  ».  s.  [feritas,  Latin.]  Bar- 
barity; cruelty;  wildness;  savageness. 
AllJVrify  and  inhumanity  being  laid  aside. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art-  2. 
Tbe  ferity  of  such  minds  bears  no  rule  in  re- 
taliation!. Brmm,  Chr.  Her.  iii.  12. 

[Tbey]  live  by  tbe  rules  of  ferity  and  lust,  and 
diner  from  the  beasts  seemingly  in  little  else  but 
eiternal  shape.  GlanviUe,  Serm.  p.  885. 

He  reduced  him  from  the  most  abject  and  stupid 
ferity  to  his  senses,  and  to  sober  reason. 

Woodward.  Nat.  Hilt. 

To  Feiik.*    See  To  Firk. 

Fkhm.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  reopm  ;  old  Ft.  feme.'] 

1.  Rent;  farm. 

Perm  signified  rent  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  says  Madux,  in  his  Finn*  Burgh  he 
might  have  added  Scotland. 

Chalmers,  Sir  D.  Lindsay,  Glass. 

2.  Lodging-house.  The  Saxon  word  is 
used  both  for  hospitality  and  an  inn  or 
lodging,  like  the  Latin,  hotpilium  ;  and 
Spenser's  expression  is  literally  the 
Latin  ex  hospitio  diicedere,  to  leave  one's 
lodging. 

Hrs  sinful  soul  widi  desperate  disdain 
Out  of  her  fleshly  ferine  fled  to  the  place  of  pain. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  v.  23. 

To  FERME'NT.  ti.  a.  [fermento,  Latin ; 
fermenter,  French.]    To  exalt  or  rarify 
by  intestine  motion  of  parts. 
Ye  vig'rous  swain* !  while  youth ferments  font 


Now  range  the  hills,  the  thickest  woods  beset, 
Wind  the  slu-ill  born,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pope. 

To  Ferme'st.T  r.  n.    To  have  the  parts 
put  into  intestine  motion. 

If  wine  or  cider  do  ferment  twice,  it  will  be 
harder,  than  if  it  had  fermented  but  once. 

Xeite's  Cider  in  Eretyn'i  Pomona. 

Fe'rment.  n.  t.  [ferment,  French  \fer- 

mentunt,  Latin.] 
1.  That  which 


FEE 

The  semen  puts  ferrules  into  s  f^rer,  upon  im- 
pregnation ;  and  all  animal  bumonra,  which  poison, 
are  putrifying  ferments.    Flayer  am  the  II umours. 

2.  Intestine  motion  ;  tumult. 

Subdue  and  cool  ilie  ferment  of  df sire 

Rogers,  Stem. 

Ferme'.ntable.  adj.  [from  ferment.]  Ca- 
pable of  fermentation. 

Ferme'stal.  adj.  [from  ferment.]  Having 
the  power  to  cause  fermentation.  Not 
used. 

Cucumbers,  being  waterisb,  fill  the  vein*  with 
'  windy  seroaities,  tliat  contain  little  aalt 
ad  debilitate  tire  vital  I 
ofthes 


Fkrmenta'tios.  n.  i.  [fermentatio,  Lat.] 


of  a  mixt  body,  arising  usually  from  the 
operation  of  some  active  acid  matter, 
which  rarifies,  exalts,  and  subtilizes  tbe 
soft  and  sulphureous  particles:  as  when 
leaven  or  yest  rarifies,   lightens,  and 


tion  differs  much  from  that  usually  called 

which  is  a 
_  between 

an  acid  ami  an  alkali,  when  mixed  to- 
gether. Ifarru. 

The  juice  of  grape,  after  firuentalam,  will 
yield  a  sjnrilus  ardent.  ttvyle. 

A  man,  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  funning 
tbctn  into  cipreuiona,  gi»e»  litem  a  new  kind  of 
fermentation;  which  works  them  into  a  liner 
body,  and  makes  them  much  clearer  than  they 
were  before.  CvUier  of  FnenAship, 

The  sap,  in  fluent  dance, 
And  lively  fermentation,  mounting,  spreads 
All  this  innumcrous  coluiu-'d  scene  of  things. 

Thomson. 

Ferme'xtati ve.  adj.  [from  ferment.] 
Causing  fermentation  ;  having  the  power 
to  cause  fermentation. 

Arouiattcol  spirits  destroy  by  their  fermentatiet 
beat,  Arbnthnot. 
I'erme'.ntativks-kss.*  H.*.[from ftrment- 
arr'ec.]  Capability  of  fermenting. 
The  white  of  the  egg  he  concluded,  from  its 
fermrntatirrnets,  to  be  impregnated  with  air. 

Dr.  Tyson,  tint.  It.  S.  (1684,)  jr.  172. 

Fe'rmii-i.bt.*  ».  *.  [fermaitlet,  old  Fr.] 
A  buckle  or  clasp. 

Those  stones  were  sustained  or  stayed  by  buck  let 
and  feravtttts  of  gold  for  more  firmnem 

Donne,  Hist,  of  the  Sejil.  p.  40. 
FERN.  rr.s.  [reajm,  Saxon.]  A  plant. 
The  leaves  are  formed  of  a  number  of 
small  pinnules,  dentated  on  the  edges, 
n!id  set  close  by  one  another  on  slender 
ribs.  On  the  back  of  these  pinnules  are 
produced  the  seeds,  small  and  extremely 
numerous.  The  country  people  esteem 
it  a  sovereign  remedy  decocted  for  the 
rickets  in  children.  Hill. 

Black  was  the  forest,  Uilck  with  beech  it  stood. 
Horrid  •mithfem,  and  intricate  with  thorn  ; 
Few  path*  of  human  feet  or  tracks  of  beasts  were 
worn.  JirtiiUn. 
There  are  great  varieties  of  fern  in 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  but  they 
are  seldom  cultivated  in  gardens.  Miller. 

Fe'rntici.es.'  n.  *.  pi.  Freckles  on  the 
skin  resembling  the  seeds  of  the  fern. 
Craven  Dialect.  Pronounced farnticles. 

FK'RKY.f  adj.  [from  fern.]  Overgrown 
wilhfer 
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Ferny  ground  [U]  a  place  where 
many  ferns  grow.      Barret,  Ah.  1 580. 
Thi  herd  suSc'd,  did  late  repair 

To  ftmvi  hp*tht|  aW-d  totljuir  turrst-lwr.  J}ryd£H» 

FER(yCIOUS.  a<r)\  [/frar,  Latin  ;/«w«r, 

French.] 
1.  Savage 

Sinking  Hi 

And  taril/rxiaiM  fnture  grira  with  oou.  fiy*- 


of  mud; 


2.  Ravenous ;  rapacious. 

The  tare  that  become*  ■  prey  unto  nun,  uoto 
beasts  snd  fowls  of  thv  sir,  is  fruitful  even  unto 
supcrfctation ;  but  the  lion  snd ferocious  animal 
hath  young  one>  but  seldom,  snd  but  one  at  a 
tune.  Jrrosns,  Vulg.  Err. 

Fero'ciously.*  adv.  [fromferocioiu.]  In 

a  savage,  or  in  a  rapacious,  manner. 
Frro'ciousnkss.*  ».  *.  [from  ferocious.] 

Fierceness ;  savageries*. 
Fero'city.  b.  t.  [ferocilas,  Latin xferociie, 
Frencli,  from  ferocious.]  Savagencss ; 
wildness ;  fierceness. 

An  uncommon  ferocity  in  ray  countenance,  with 
the  remarkable  flatness  of  my  Dome,  and  extent  of 
ray  mouth,  hsvc  procured  me  toe  name  of  lion. 

Addison,  Guardian. 
Untaught,  uncullivsted,  a*  thrj  were 
Inhospitable,  full  uf ferocity.        PhUijtt,  Briton. 

Fe'rreous.  adj.  [ferreus,  Latin.]  Irony; 
of  iron. 

In  the  body  of  gist*  there  U  no  ferrtout  or  mag- 
ItsticaJ  nature.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

FE'RRET.  tt.t.  [fured,  Welsh  ;furet,Yt. 
ferret,  Dutch  ;  viverra,  Lat.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rat  with  red  eves  and  a  long 
snout,  used  to  catch  rabits.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  hither  from 
Africa. 

With  what  an  eager  earnestness  she  looked, 
having  thrcatning  not  only  in  Iter  ferret  eyes,  but 
while  «b«  spoke,  her  nose  seemed  to  threaten  her 

ehht.  Sidney. 
Cicero 

I,ooks  with  such  ferret  sod  inch  fiery  eyes, 
Ai  we  have  seen  him.  Sfuihfmre,  Jut  Cwt. 

Coneys  ore  taken  either  by  ferrets  or  purstvnet*. 

AforfUMer. 

2.  A  kind  of  narrow  woollen  tape. 

To  Fe'hbet.+  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
drive  out  of  lurking  places,  as  the  ferret 
drives  the  coney. 

The  archbishop  had  ferreted  him  out  of  all  Ids 
holds.  Heytin. 

He  went  in  quest  of  Huilibrsa, 
To  find  lu'm  out  where'er  he  wan ; 
And,  If  he  were  abort  ground,  vow'd. 
He'd  ferret  him,  lurk  where  lie  wou'd. 

Butler,  Itudibrtis. 

So  late  as  the  year  1724  the  Inquisition  ferreted 
out,  snd  drove  into  baniahmvot,  tome  considerable 
romnsnta  of  that  unfortunate  race,  [persons  in 
Spain  of  Moorish  eitraction.] 

Suinburru,  Tear,  through  Spain,  Let.  90. 

Fk'brf.ter.T  n.s.  [from ferret.]  One  that 
hunts  another  in  his  privacies. 

Sherwood. 

Fe'rriaor.+  n.s.  [old  Fr.  feriage.]  The 
fare  paid  at  a  ferry.  Sherti-onJ. 

Ferrugi'neous.*  adj.  [Lat. ferruginettt.] 
Partaking  of  particles  and  qualities  of 
iron  ;  a  word  chosen  by  Or.  Johnson  in 
preference  to ferruginotu. 

Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ferru^ineout  matter 


Ferbi/oisous.  adj.  [  ferrttgineus,  Yr. fer- 
ruginettt, Lat.]  Partaking  of  the  par- 
ticles and  qualities  of  iron. 

Tbeyara  cold,  hot,  purgative,  diurrtlck,  J{t- 
rugumu,  asUnc,  petrifying,  snd  bituminous. 

Ray  an  tie  Creation. 
Fa'aHULB-t  is.  i.  [yirole,  or  vrrrri,  old  Fr. 
from  femtm,  iron,  Lat.]    An  iron  ring 
put  round  any  thing  to  keep  it  from 
cracking. 

The  Angers'  enda  arc  »ireu(fil»n«i  villi  nails, 
ss  we  fortify  I  Ik  etvdi  of  our  stares  or  forks  with 
iron  hoops  or ferrules.  Kay. 

To  Fe'rrv.  v.  a.  [rapan,  to  pass,  Sax. ; 
fahr,  Germ,  a  passage.  Skinner  imagines 
that  this  whole  family  of  words  may  be 
deduced  from  the  Latin  veho.  1  do  not 
love  Latin  originals  ;  but  if  such  must  be 
sought,  may  not  these  words  be  more 
naturally  derived  from  ferri,  to  be  car- 
ried ?]    To  carry  over  in  a  boat. 

Cy  modes  heard  and  saw, 
He  loudly  eall'd  to  such  as  were  aboard, 
The  little  bark  unto  the  si  sore  to  draw, 
And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deep  ford.  Spent.  F.  C- 

To  Fe'rry.  r.  n.  To  pass  over  water  in 
a  vessel  of  carriage. 

Thence  hurried  back  to  fire, 
They  ferry  over  this  Lrihsan  sound 
Both  10  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment. 

MUlon,  P.  I.. 

Fe'r r Y-t  1  n.s.  [from  the  verb  and 
Fe'rryboat.  J  boat.] 

1 .  A  vessel  of  carriage ;  a  vessel  in  which 
goods  or  passengers  arc  carried  over 
water. 

By  this  time  was  the  worthy  Guyon  brought 
Unto  Ibe  other  side  of  that  wide  strand, 
Where  she  was  rowing,  and  for  psssapc  'ought ; 
Hitn  needed  not  long  call,  she  soon  to  hand 

Her ferry  brought.  Spenser,  F .  Q. 

Briog  Usnn  with  itnsgin'd  speed 
Unto  Ibe  Tntjixt,  10  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.    &<stri>.  Xtereh.  of  i'en. 
A  ferryboat  to  carry  over  the  king's  household. 

2  Sam.  six.  18. 

I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary 
ferry.  A<iiii*:>n. 

2.  The  passage  over  which  the  ferryboat 
passes. 

Just  above  the  ferry  is  (he  seat  of  Mr.  Vernon, 
situated  on  an  elevation,  in  the  centre  of  this  en- 
chanting view.  H'ysuMsim's  Tour. 

Fe'kkymak.  n.  i.  [ferry  and  wan.]  One 
who  keeps  a  ferry ;  one  who  for  hire 
transports  goods  and  passengers  over 
the  water. 

I  peat,  rueih  ought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  Uiat  grim  ferryman,  which  poets  write  of, 
Uoto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

Skatrjtare,  Kick.  111. 

The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  waned 
over  the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by 
IheCrceka  the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  solemn  stories 
raised  after  him.  irrosm. 

The  grisly  ferryman  of  bell  drny'd 
iEnras  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 


Fertii  or  Forth.   Common  terminations, 
coming  from  the  Saxon  word  jypfi. 

Gibson. 

FE'RTILE.  adj.  [fertile,  Fr.fertilit,  Lat.] 
1.  Fruitful ;  abundant ;  plenteous. 

I  bad  hope  of  Franca, 
As  firmly  ss  I  bop*  for/eriiV  England.  _ 

VI. 


I 

in  a 

.Summer.  Drydtn. 

I  ssk  whether  in  the  uncultivated  waste  of 
America,  a  thousand  acres  yield  as  many  con- 
venicrvdea  of  life  aa  tea  sens  of  csgually  fertile 
land  do  in  Devonshire?  Zechr. 
View  the  wide  earth  adorn 'd  with  hills  sod 
woods. 

Rich  in  her  herds,  and  fertile  by  her  floods. 

Wartime. 

2.  With  of  lie  fore  the  thing  produced. 
The  earth  is/err*  s/all  kind  of  grain. 

Canute*,  Arm. 

This  happy  country  is  estremely  fertile,  as  of 
those  above,  so  likewise  of  its  productions  under 
ground.  fTood%eord. 

Fe'rtilexkss.t  n.  t.  [from fertile.]  Fruit- 
fulness;  fecundity. 

He,  according  to  Use fertilcntss  of  the  Italiau 
wit,  did  not  only  afford  us  the  demonstration  of 
his  practice,  but  sought  to  enrich  our  mind  with 
the  contemplation  therein.  Sidney,  Def.  of  Forty. 

To  Ferti'litate.  c.  a.  [from fertile.]  To 
fecundate ;  to  fertilize ;  to  make  fruitful 
or  productive.    Not  in  use. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day 
nurcmstion  or  cluster  of  i 
many  weeks  after. 

FERTi'LiTY.f  ».  ■».  [fertility  Yr.fertilitat, 
Lat.]  Fecundity ;  abundance ;  fruitful- 
ness;  plemcousncss. 

I  will  go  root  away 
Use  noteuroc  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

SSialnpem,  Itirt .  II. 
Paradise  itself  exceeded  In  beauty  and  fertility  / 
and  these  places  had  but  a  resemblance  thereof. 

Saleg*,  History. 
The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
invention.  Use  fertility  in  the  fancy,  sod  the  acru- 

Hruilfi. 

_  which  the  Nile 

flows,  and  the  In 


racy  in  the  expression 

Toinr-J^ — 


Woodward,  Aat.Uist. 

To  Fb'rtilize.+  v.  a.  [fertilizer,  Fr.] 
To  make  fruitful ;  to  make  plenteous ; 
to  make  productive  ;  to  fecundate. 

Having  watered  and  fertitaed,  by  their  passage, 
the  ground*  through  whirl)  they  [rivers  J  seemed 
to  wander.  Boyle,  Style  of  H.  Script,  p.  50. 

Rain-water  carries  along  with  it  a  sort  of  ter- 
restrial matter  that  fertilise,  the  land,  as  being 
proper  for  the  formation  of  vegetables. 

Wftorfsiwrd,  ^ref.  Stmt. 

Fe'rtily.t  adv.  [from  fertile.]  Fruitfully ; 
plcnteousJy  ;  plentifully ;  abundantly. 

Sherwood. 
FE'RVENCY.  n.  *.  [fervent,  Lau] 

1.  Heat  of  mind;  ardour;  eagerness. 

Vour  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt  Ash  on  his  book,  which  ha 
With/mmsrv  drew  up. 

Bhaktfstare,  Ant.  and  Ctetty. 

2.  Pious  ardour;  flame  of  devotion  ;  zeal. 

We  have  on  all  sides  lost  much  of  our  first 
fenency  towards  God.  Hooker,  Zksicntrcwi. 

There  must  be  real  and  ferveary  in  him  which 
propose tb  for  the  rest  those  suite  and  supplications 
whsch  they  by  their  joyful  i 
tlfy. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  « 
fervency,  sad  with  perseverance. 

Woke,  Prep,  fir  Death. 

Fe'rvkkt.T  adj.[fen>eiu,  lM.fervettt,\?r.] 
1.  Hot;  boiling. 
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The  fountain's 
it*  did  ever  fmhljr  wide 
N«  ever  would  through fervent  Summer  fade. 

Sprnsrr. 

From  the  phleymatick  humour,  the  proper  allay 
of  fervent  blood.  will  now  a  future  quietude  and 
screnitudc.  U'eUou. 
1.  Hot  in  temper ;  vehement. 

Tliey  tint  ire  more  f.-rreut  to  dispute,  be  not 
always  (he  most  uMe  lo  dclermine.  linker. 

3.  Ardent  in  piety ;  warm  in  zeal ;  flaming 
with  devotion. 

Thin  men  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  taught 
diligently  the  Ihing^  of  dw  Lord.   Acts,  ivlii.  IS. 

So  spake  tire  fervent  angel ;  but  bis  ml 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judg'd. 
Or  singular  and  nub.  MMen,  P.  !■■ 

Let  all  enquiries  into  the  mysterious  point*  of 
theology  be  carried  on  with  fneut  petitions  to 
God,  that  he  would  dispose  tlieir  mind*  to  direct 
att  ilieir  skill  to  the  promotion  of  a  good  life. 


L  Ardent  in  love. 

Will  you  go  to  him  then  and  speak  for  me  ? 
You  hare  >o»ed  longer,  but  not/f nenler. 

Bnrun.  and  Ft.  Sjivs  of  Candy. 

Fu'RVEVTLY.t  adv.  [from /miml.] 
1 .  In  a  burning  degree. 

It  continued  so  fervently  hot,  that  men  roasted 
egg*  in  the  nand.    Hakemllm  /Yvrt&nci-,  p.  1 1 6. 

%  Eagerly ;  vehemently. 

Pleasure,  wbereunto  a  man  in  fervently  moved. 

AV  T.  Ely*.  G»*.  fol.  I »2. 
They  all  that  charge  did  fervently  apply. 
With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil. 


S/vn'fT,  F.  Q. 
3.  With  piou»  ardour  ;  with  holy  zeal. 
Epapbnu  saiutrth  you,  laoourinj/i-nvja/y  for 
you  in  prayerv  CW.  iv.  13. 

He  cares  not  bow  or  what  be  suffers,  m>  he  suiter 
well,  and  be  the  friend  of  Christ ;  nor  where  nor 
when  b*  suffers,  to  he  may  do  it  frequently, /it- 
ivni/y,  and  acceptably.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Fe'RVBSTHwut.*  n.  «.  [ftomfe rvetU  ]  Ar- 
dour ;  zeal.  Sherwood. 

Having  great  power,  with  constant  ferventnets 
of  spirit,  to  declare  his  will. 

Bote  on  the  Revel.  P.  iii.  sign.  A.  iii.  b. 

FE'RVID.f  adj.  tfervidu,,  Lat.] 
U  Hot;  burning^Jjoiling. 

Slmt  down  direct  ros/erad  raya,  lo 

Earth's  inmoM  womb. 
2.  Vehement ;  eager ;  zealous. 
Fkrvi'dity.  «.  *.  [frouifcrvid.] 
1.  Heat. 

1.  Zeal ;  passion ;  ardour. 
Fe'rvidnbss.  «.  «.  [from  fervid.']  Ardour 
of  mind  ;  zeal ;  passion. 

As  lo  the  bealing  of  Malchus's  ear,  —  in  the 
t  of  the  merit  l^mh  of  (rod,  it  was  a  kind 
WiJivm  of  ik.  Peter, 
was  of. 

Benttey,  Serin,  vi. 

FE'RL'LA.f  «■  *•  [ftrulc,  Fr.  from  fe- 
rula, giant  fennel,  Lat.]  An  instrument 
of  correction  with  which  young  scholars 
are  beaten  on  the  hand :  so  named  be- 
cause anciently  the  stalks  of  fennel  were 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  birch  upon  the  breeches  of  the  small  ones, 
And  bumble  with  the  fervU  the  tall  ones. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  r««  A'.iA.  Auirau-n. 
These  differ  as  much  as  the  rod  mi\  ferula. 

Shav's  Cwamm. 

Fe'rular.*  n.s.  [from/eni/n.Lat.J  The 
ferule,  or  instrument  of  correction. 

Phillip,. 


P.L. 


Did. 


of  injury  done  to  bim  b>  the  ftnu 
who  knew  not  yet  what  -.pi/it  lie 


ftUi,  and  ferulort,  rods,  and  scourges,  bate 
been  the  usual  dainties  in  school*. 

Hortlib,  Reform,  of  Schools.  (164!,)  p.  IS. 

Fe'bule.*  n.  ».    The  more  proper  word 
for  ferula. 

Now  my  rhymes  relish  of  the  ferule  still. 
Same  noce-wiie  pedant  snltli.   Bp.  ilrdt,  So/. is.  I. 

Hvfbre  he  had  auy  down  upon  liis  chin,  and 
whilst  lie  was  under  Xiwe  ferule. 

Br.  Halt,  Bern.  p.  !KM. 
From  the  rod  orfenle  I  would  hare  them  free, 
as  from  the  menace  of  them. 

B-  Jorum,  Discourses. 

To  Ft'ittLE.  v.  a.    To  chastise  with  the 
ferula. 

Fe'rvoc R.  n.  »,  [ fervor,  iM.ferocur,  Fr.] 
1.  Heat ;  warmth". 

Were  it  an  uadsanabte  truth  that  an  ofleetual 
fervour  proceeded  from  this  star,  yrt  would  not  the 
saute  determine  the  opinion.    Brawn,  I'ulg.  Err. 

Like  bright  Aurora,  whose  refulgent  ray 
Foretell*  Mm  fervour  at  ensuing  day, 
Aral  warn,  Use  shephmi  with  Us  nocks  retr, 
'l  o  leafy 


These  silrrr  drops,  like  morning 
Foretell  the  fervour  of  the  day  ; 
So  from  one  cloud  soft  show'rs  we 
And  blasting  lightnings  burst  away.  Pope, 

S.  Heat  of  mind;  zeal. 

Odious  it  must  needs  hare  been  to  abolish  that 
which  all  had  held  for  tile  space  of  many  ages, 
without  reason  so  great  a*  might  in  the  eyes  of 
impartial  nun  appear  sufficient  to  clear  theni  from 
all  bUmc  of  rash  proceedings,  if  in  femur  of  seal 
they  hod  removed  such  things.  Hooter. 

Haply  despair  bath  seii'dber; 
Or,  wing'd  with femmr  of  bcr  lovo,  she's  " 
To  her  desir'd  Postbuinus. 

3.  Ardour  of  piety. 

There  will  be  at  Ixwvtto,  in  a  few  ages 
jewels  of  tlse  greatest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devo- 
tion of  its  prince*  continues  with  its  present  fee. 
fur.  Addimm  en  Italy. 

Fe'scensive.*  it.*,  [from  Fetccnnia,  in 
Tuscany,  where  licentious  and  wanton 
verses  were  sung  at  weddings ;  LaL 
Fettennini  versus.}  A  licentious  poem. 
Many  old  poets  —  did  write  /eaceuusei,  atel. 


Teaah  uWm  how  manly  paesiom  osigbt  le  more ; 
For  sarb  as  cannot  think,  ran  never  love  \ 
And  since  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet's  art, 
Point  'cm  with  fescues  to  each  thtning  part.  Isryd. 


n,  Anal.  <f  Met.  p.  AM. 

Fe'scbnnine.*   adj.   [Lat.  fttceiminus.] 
Licentious ;  wanton. 
Such  a  tace 
We  pray  may  grace 
Your  fruitful  spreading  vine, 
But  dare  not  ask  our  wish  in  Isnguspr  Frxcfnnin.'. 

B.  Janm,  Undera.Mii 
1°bcre  seldom  wanted  a  company  of  boys  and 
mad  sparks,  got  together,  to  sing  a  parcel  of 
obscene  verses,  which  were  tolerated  on  this  oc- 
casion, [the  nuptial  feast.]  They  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  Feseeanine  ruimes. 

/Tauitl,  Rom.  Antiq.  ii.  5, 

Fe'scuE.f  n.  t.  [Teul.  vttkert  ;  Fr.  fettu. 
Our  own  word  was  formerly  written 
frttu.  It  is  still  pronounced,  in  some 
places,  vesler.  Tltc  original  is  probably 
the  Latin/fcrfKca,  a  young  shoot,  or  stalk 
of  a  tree ;  a  small  wand  or  stick ;  though 
Mr.  Pcgge  strangely  interprets  it,  by 
way  of  etymological  explanation,  verse - 
cue.]  A  small  wire  by  which  those  who 
teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters. 

Teach  him  an  alphabet  upon  his  lingers,  making 
the  points  of  his  lingers  of  his  left  hand  both  on 
tlie  inside  to  signify  some  letter,  when  any  of  them 
is  pointed  at  by  the  forefinger  of  the 
or  by  any  kind  at  fescue. 


Fs'sKLS-f  b.  j.  Ifaaolt,  Fr.  "fatelt,  long 
pease,  kidney  beans."  Cotgravc.]  A 
kind  of  base  grain. 


Ih'sdain  not  fttets  or  poor  vetcli  to 
Or  care  to  make  Egyptian  ' 


F&ssk.  n.  s.  [In  heraldry.] 

Tlic  ./fw  is  so  called  of  the  Latin 
word  fascia,  a  band  or  girdle,  possessing 
the  third  part  of  the  escutcheon  over 
the  middle;  if  there  be  above  one,  you 
must  call  them  bars;  if  with  the  field 
there  be  odd  pieces,  as  seven  or  nine, 
then  you  must  name  the  field,  and  cay 
so  many  bars ;  if  even,  as  six,  eight,  or 
ten,  you  must  say  barwise,  or  barrv  of 
six,  eight,  or  ten,  as,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary bears  argent  and  gules  barry  of 
eight.  Peackam  em  Bltutmbte. 

Fk'stal.*  adj.  [old  Fr.  festal,  from  the 
\j»X.  festum.]  Respecting  feasts ;  befit- 
tinjr  a  feast- 

They  would  have  thought,  wbo  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tetupe's  vale  her  native  maids 
Amidst  the/ '.<<•!  wmnclmg  slides 

Collins,  Ods  m  lAr  i'aiabiu. 
These  were festal  chansons  for  enlivening  the 
merriments  oflbe  Clirisunaa  celebrity. 

irurion.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.  iii.  J4S. 
At  festal  seasons  there  may  be  supposed  s  very 

Johnson,  Journey  to  Ike  Western  Islands. 

To  Fr/sTER.t  t-.  ».  [fesse,  in  Bavarian,  a 
swelling  corrupted,  Junius.  Dr.  John- 
son accedes  to  this  etymology.  But 
our  word  may  be  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  pwttula,  a  blain,  a  blister.] 
To  rankle ;  to  corrupt ;  to  grow  virulent. 

I  might,  even  in  my  lady's  presence,  di 
the  sore  which  had  deeply  festered  within 


Inward  corruption  and  in 
Not  purg'd,  not  benl'd,  behind  remained  still, 
!  sore,  did  rankle  yet  wiihm. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
or  filtered  tores  be  cured  ? 

Hooter. 

I  hare  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 
—  Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.      Shatt.  CoeiU. 

Mind  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  pv-aceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  dsea*  acids,  where,  wretches,  their  poor 
bodies 

Must  lie  and/ester.  Stoksjieare,  Hen.  I'. 

There  was  imagination,  that  between  a  knight 
whom  the  duke  had  taken  into  some  good  de- 
gree of  favour,  and  Felton,  there  Issd  been  an- 
cient quarrels  not  yet  well  healed,  which  might 
]H'rha|>%  bv  f' t'..  nri£  in  Jus  breast,  and  by  a  certain 
int'.tuninnhun  produce  this  eHect.  It'"lit>n. 

Passion  and  unkindness  may  give  a  wound  that 
shall  bleed  and  smart;  but  it  is 
makes  it  fester. 

FE'STINATE.  adj.  [ftstinalut,  Latin.] 
Hasty  ;  hurried.    A  word  not  in  use. 
Advise  the  duke,  where  you  arc  going,  to  a 
are  bound  to  the 
Shaitpeare.  A'.  Ijar. 

Fe'stixatelv.    adv.    [from  fciiinate.] 


aumtfettinate  preparation  ;  we 
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Htut%;  speedily  ;  with  speed.    Not  in 


Take  this  key !  give  enlargement  to  die  twain  ; 
bring  hhn/rtf<nn/<r>  hither.    Shaks.  tm  Lah.  J.ott. 
FnaTtNA'TlON-.f  «■  *•  [fettinatio,  Latin.] 
Haste ;  hurry. 

Lav  hrnuls  on  him  with  all  fettinatian. 

Preston,  Trag.  ^fM&gCkmUiU,  (15GI.) 
Festination  may  prove  precipitation. 

Awn,  Chr.  Mar.  I .  S3. 

FESTIVAL  f  "dj-  [/crf««A  ol*l  French  ■. 
festival,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  feasts  ; 
jovous. 

The  king  forbid  lli.il  they  vioulJ  profane  the 
sabbath*  anil fittieat  days.  I  Mace,  i.  45. 

Their  garlands  —  were  eonvi  <i\a\,fitlical,  tacri- 
orarv,  funetirtaL 

Sir  T.  Brim,  Miseetl.  p.91. 
I  M  great  table*,  sndfittical  enter- 
that  he  might  inanifeU   bk  divine 
charity  to  men.  Auertrury. 

Fk'stival.  n.  t.    Time  of  feast ;  anniver- 
sary-day of  civil  or  religious  joy. 

So  tedious  is  thii  day, 
A*  i*  the  night  before  tome festival, 
To  an  impatient  child  thai  hath  new  robin. 
And  may  not  wear  them.     Shahs.  Rom.  ,.„J  Jul. 

TV  invited  sisters  with  their  graces  bleat 
Thwr/ewtnb.  Sandy*. 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaim'd 
Through  each  high  street.  Milan,  S.  A. 

Follow,  ye  nymph* and  shepherd*  all, 
Come,  celebrate  this festival. 
And  merrily  ting  and  sport,  and  play ; 
"1°!*  Oriarui's  nuptial  day.  Gnomlle. 

By  sstrririce  of  the  tongue*  they  purged  away 
whatever  they  hod  spoken  amiss  during  the  festival. 

Broome,  on  the  Odyssey. 

The  feMixei  at  our  Lord's  resurrection  we  have 

quence  of  his  resurrection,  a  judgment  to  come. 

Attermtry,  Sermons. 

F«'sTtva.f  adj.  [festive,  old  Fr.festivus, 
Lat.]   Joyous ;  gay  ;  befitting  a  feast. 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 
To festive  mirth,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Hampton. 
His  vein  was  chiefly  festive  and  satirical. 

HTarton,  Hist.  E.  P.  vol.  i.  Was.  t. 

Fe*ti'vity.+  n.  J.  [fesiiviiee, 

festivitas,  Latin.] 
1 .  Festival ; .  time  of  rejoicing. 

The  daughter  of  Jepbtlia  came  to  be  worshipped 
a*  a  deity,  and  had  an  annual  fistxeity  observed 
unco  her  honour.  Brown, 
There  happening  a  (feat  and  solemn  fistiriti/, 
such  as  the  sheep  shearings  used  to  be,  David  con- 
ends  to  beg  of  a  rich  man  some  small  repast. 


e,  old  French ; 


'1.  Gaiety  ;  joyfulncss ;  temper  or  be- 
haviour befitting  a  feast. 

To  some  persons  there  is  no  better  instrument 
to  cause  the  remembrance,  and  to  endear  tbc  af- 
fection to  tlie  article,  than  the  recommending  it  by 
festivity  and  joy  of  a  holiday.  Bp,  Taylor. 

FE>To'oN.f  «.  t.  [festoH,  French;  "  coro- 
na ex  (Wilms  texta,  seu  sertutn festum, 
atitfettivum,  i.  e.festis  diebus  usurpari 
solitum."  Skinner.]  An  ornament  of 
carved  work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or 
garland  of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted  to- 
gether, thickest  at  the  middle,  and  sus- 
pended by  the  two  extremes,  whence  it 
hangs  down  perpendiculorly.  Harris. 

Tne  mere  nowcr-paintcr  is  we  sec,  obliged  to 
study  the  form  of fistans.  Lit,  Shaft.-iiury. 

i-Vntuci  vb,  adj.  [festuca,  Latin.]  Straw- 
colour  between  green  and  yellow. 


Therein  may  be  discovered  a  little  insect  of  • 
JtsUtcme  or  pale  green,  resembling  a  locust  or 
grass-hopper.  Brawn. 

Ftsru'cous.  adj.  [feiiuca,  Latin.]  Formed 
of  straw. 

We  speak  of  straw*,  or  festucaus  divisions, 
lightly  drawn  over  with  oil.    Brown,  fulg.  Err. 

To  Fet.t  f.  a.  [See  to  Fetch  and  Fah- 

FET.] 

1.  To  fetch  ;  to  go  and  bring.  Not  in  use. 

Get  home  with  thy  fewel,  make  ready  to/et. 
The  sooner  the  easier  carriage  to  get. 

Tturr,  Hushandry. 
But  for  be  was  umblc  tbero  to  Jet, 
A  little  boy  did  on  him  still  attend.   Spenser, F.  Q 
And  they  jil  forth  t'riyah  out  of  Egypt  to  Je- 
boukim,  who  slew  hitn  with  the  sword. 

JrremiuA,  *.»vi.  ?3. 

2.  To  come  to  ;  to  arrive  at. 

We  huist  up  mast  ami  sail,  that  in  a  while 
We  fit  the  shore.  SachdJic,  Induct.  Mir.  far  Mag. 

Fkt.  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from  fait.  French,  a 
part  or  portion.]  A  piece.  Not  in  use. 

The  bottom  clear. 
Now  laid  with  many  a  fit 

Of  seed  peart,  ere  she  bath'd  brr  there 
Was  known  as  black  as  jet.  Drayton. 

To  FETCH.f  c-  «•  pretcr./efc/W  ;  anci- 
entlyunless  it  rather  came  from  To 
Fet,  [pecran,  reccan,  Saxon ;  fatta,  Sw.] 

1.  To  go  and  bring. 

Tbey  have  devls'd  a  mean 
How  be  her  cliambcr-window  will  ascend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  filch  her  down.  Shots. 

We  will  take  men  to  fetch  victuals  for  the 
people.  Judges,  zx.  10. 

(Jo  to  the  Hock  and  filch  me  from  (hence  two 
kid  goats.  Gen.  xivii.  9. 

The  seal  of  empire,  where  the  TrUb  come. 
And  the  unwilling  Scotch  to fetch  their  doom. 

Waller. 

Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  th'  abyss  profound, 
Or  fetch  th'  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground-  1'ape. 

2.  To  derive  ;  to  draw. 

On,  you  noblest  Knglisli, 
Whose  Mood  is  fetch!  from  fstlirrs  of  war-proof. 


3.  To  strike  at  a  distance. 

The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improve- 
ments, are  the  filching  afar  oft*,  foe  that  outruns  the 
danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets. 

r-  To  bring  to  any  state  by  some  powerful 
operation. 

In  smells,  we  see  their  great  and  sudden  e fleet 
ia  fitchutg  men  again,  when  they  swoon. 

Bnean,  Xat.  Hist. 

At  Rome,  any  of  those  arts  immediately  thrives 
under  the  encouragetnent  of  the  prince,  and  may 
\x  fetched  up  to  its  perfection  iu  ten  or  a  Joint 
years,  which  is  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  la  other 
countries.  Addison  on  Italy. 

.•>.  To  draw  within  any  confinement  or 
prohibition. 

General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the 
people  what  our  intentions  are,  and  yet  not filch  us 
within  lite  compass  of  the  urdiiiiince.  Sandman. 

6.  To  produce  by  some  kind  of  force. 

These  ways,  if  there  were  any  secret  excellence 
among  tlwm,  would  filch  H  out,  and  give  it  fair 

Mdlon,  oh  Education. 
An  human  soul  without  education  is  like  mar- 
ble in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  beauties 
till  the  skill  of  tlx-  poli  4ter  fitches  out  the  colour?. 

Addison,  Specious. 

7.  To  perform.    It  is  applied  to  motion 


Vl\  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
Tlx  pangs  of  barr'd  ■flections  ;  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  togeOrcr. 

Shakspeare,  Cynib. 
When  evening  grey  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount.  ifuVoa,  Arcades. 

To  come  to  that  place  they  must  fetch  a  com- 
pass three  miles  on  Uia  right  hand  through  a  forest. 

Enatles,  History. 

8.  To  perform  with  suddenness  orvit 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing 
loud. 

The  tax  fetched  n  hundred  and  a  hundred  leap« 
at  a  delicious  cluster  of  grapes.  I.' Estrange. 

Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that 
lost  her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  the  fitches  a  deep 
sigh.  Addison. 

9.  To  perform  without    suddenness  or 
violence. 

She 

As  if  she  had  drunk  Lithe,  or  had  made 
Keen  with  Heaven,  did  fitch  so  still  a  sleep, 


and  FU  Maid's  Tragedy . 

10.  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  come  to. 
Mean  time  iew  our  si  sips,  and  Mreight  we fetch' 

The  Syren's  isle  ;  a  spleenless  wind  so  slretrlH 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel. 

Chapman. 

If  earth,  industrious  of  hit  self,/ -(.-.'i  dsy 
Travelling  Fast;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  tun's  beam,  meet  night ;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  Ids  ray.  Milton,  W  I 

'Hie  hare  laid  himself  down  and  took  a  nap  ; 
for,  says  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I 
please.  L'  Estrange. 

11.  To  obtain  as  its  price. 

During  such  a  state,  silver  in  the  coin  will  never 
fitch  as  much  as  the  silver  in  bullion.  I.octr. 

To  Fetch,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  quick- 
return. 

I  jkea  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  filch  about. 

AswMsjastr, 

Fktch.t  n.  s.  [tucen,  fraud,  trick,  deceit.] 
A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  in- 
directly performed  ;  by  which  one  thing 
seems  intended  and  another  is  done  ;  it 
trick  ;  an  artifice. 

An  envious  neighbour  Is  easy  to  find. 
His  cumbersome  fitches  are  seldom  behind  : 
Hit  fetch  it  to  flatter,  to  get  what  he  can  ; 
Hit  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  far  thee  then. 


Iti»B/*td*of  wit; 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  toy  son. 
At  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  uY  working. 

Shahspeare,  Handel. 
But  SidropbeJ,  as  full  of  tricks 
Atrotsmrnofpotirieka, 
Streigbt  cast  about  to  over-reach 
Th'  un weary  conqu'ror  with  a Jstfr*.  Hudtbrar. 

With  this  fetch  ha  laughs  at  lis*  trick  he  bath 
plaid  me.  StMingftfrt. 
The  foi  iud  .    .-  .'.  in't.  l.  Estran-r, 

From  these  instances  nndfetchet 
Thou  mak'st  of  horses,  clocks,  and  watches, 
Quoth  Mat,  tbou  scem'st  to  mean 
llist  Alma  is  n  mere  machine.  Prior. 

Fe'tciikr.T  n.s.  [from/rfcA.]  One  that 
fetches  any  thing.  Hubtft. 

FE'TID.  adj.  Ifatidus,  Latin ;  fetide, 
French.]  Stinking;  rancid;  having  a 
smell  strong  and  offensive. 

Most  put  refactions  are  of  an  utKout  smell .  for 
they  sroeVcither/rtirf  or  mouldy. 
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In  the  most  severe  orders  of  tbo  church  of 
Rome,  those  who  practise  abstinence,  feel  after 
it _/i<s}f  hoi  eructations,  .rfrasileiiol. 

Plague,  fiercest  child  of  Nemesis  divine, 
Descend*  from  Ethiopia's  poison'd  woods, 
Fran  stifled  Cairo's  filth  and  fetid  fields. 

TAumjun,  Sumner. 

Fe'tidness.  n.s.  [froin^/Wirf.]  The  qua- 
lity of  stinking. 
Fe'tlock.  n.*.  [./rrt  and  lock.]  A  tuft 
of  hair  that  grows  behind  the  pastern 
joint  of  many  horses :  horses  ol  a  low 
size  have  scarce  any  such  tuft. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rag* 
Vcrk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

SUoktyttGTC*  Hat*  V. 
White  were  tlw  ftllocH  of  bis  feet  liefore, 
And  on  bis  front  s  snowy  Mar  he  bore. 

Dryden.  I'irg. 

IVtor.  h.s.  [fcetor,  Latin.]  A  stink  ;  a 
•tench  ;  a  strong  and  ofTeiisivc  smell. 

Tlx-  fetor  msy  discover  iUclf  by  sweat  and  hu- 
mour. Brawn. 

When  (he  •ymiHotrn  arc  attended  wiili  a/r<or 
of  any  kind,  such  a  disease  will  be  cured  by 
acctcent  substance*,  and  uoo*  better  than  whey. 

Arbulhnat  on  Diet. 

FETTER,  n.s.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  fetters,  [from  feet ;  reccepe, 
Saxon.]  Chains  for  the  feet ;  chains  by 
which  walking  is  hindered. 

Doctrine  unto  fooK  U  as  fetteri  on  the  feet, 
and  like  manacles  oo  the  right  band. 

Ccrfuj.  sii.  19. 

Drawing  after  roc  the  chaidi  and  from  wberc- 
unco  1  hare  been  tied,  I  hare  by  other  men's  cr- 
rours  failed.  Ralegh. 

Passion's  too  fierce  to  be  in  frUtrt  bound, 
And  nature  flics  him  like  enchanted  ground. 

Dryden. 

Tlie  wretch  in  double  fettrn  bound. 
Your  potent  mercy  may  release.  Prior. 

Pleasure  ari»c  ill  thine  very  parti  of  his  leg 
that  just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the 


I  thought  her  pride 
Had  broke  ymefetun,  and  avnir'd  your  freedom. 

A.  Philip. 

To  Fe'tter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bind ;  to  enchain  ;  to  shackle ;  to  tie. 
It  is  properly  used  of  the  feet,  but  is 
applied  to  other  restraints. 

Neither  tier  great  worthiness  nor  bn  own  suf- 
fering for  her,  could  feller  his  fickleness.  Sidney. 

My  conscience  !  tiiou  art  frller'd 
Hon  than  my  sbanka  and  wrists.     Shah.  Cyml. 
FcHer  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread ; 
i  with  air,  aud  agony  with  word*. 

Shaknteart*. 

a  master  chide  his  serrant  because  Iw 
wme,  yet  knows  that  tlic  serrant  is 
chained  and  fctterttt,  so  as  he  cannot  move. 

Bp.  Bramhall  aealitt  Holies. 
A  chain  which  man  to fetter  man  has  made ; 
By  artifice  uupos'd,  by  fear  obey'd.  Prior. 

Fe'tterlbss.*  adj.  [  fetter  and  lest.]  Free 
from  restraint. 

Yet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
MfrUerteit,  as  is  an  emperour's. 

Martton,  Malmnttnt. 

To  FE'TTLE.f  v.n.  [A  cant  word  front 
feel,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  an  old  English  word,  as 
Mr.  Malone  also  observes ;  anil  is  yet 
used  in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
•*  To  fettle,  to  set  or  go  about  any  thing ; 
to  dress,  prepare,  or  put  in 


Grose.  It  is  probably  from  the  Su. 
Goth.  fyit,  studium.]  To  get  ready  j 
to  prepare ;  to  do  business. 

Not  hst  be  now  go  whistling  to  the  car. 
But  sells  his  loam,  and  feitleti  to  the  war. 

lip.  Halt,  Sat.  iv.  «. 

When  your  roaster  is  most  busy  in  company, 
come  in  and  pretend  to  fettle  alwut  the  room  ; 
and  if  ho  chides,  say  you  thought  he  rung  the 
hell.  Sadft,  Direct.  t»  tie  Footman. 

To  Fe'ttle.*  v.  a.  To  repair ;  to  mend 
any  thing  which  is  broken  or  defective. 
The  nearest  word  which  occurs  to  me, 
Mr.  Wilbraham  says,  is  the  old  French 
word  failure,  which  has  exactly  the 
same  meaning  as  our  substantive^/itf/Ar ; 
and  is  explained  by  Roquefort  in  his 
Gloss,  dc  la  Lang.  Rum.  by  facon,  mode, 
forme,  &c  Cheshire  Glossary. 

Fe'ttle.*  n.s.  Order;  good  condition. 
See  Wilbraham 's  Gloss,  as  before.  It 
is  found  in  the  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, Lancashire,  and  Craven  Dialect- 
also ;  and  the  compiler  of  the  last  adds, 
that  Ascham  has  used  it  in  the  sense  of 
preparation. 

Fe'tus.  n.s.  [foetus,  Latin.]  Any  animal 
in  embrio  ;  any  thing  yet  in  the  womb  ; 
any  thing  unborn. 

'Iliat  parados  of  Hippocrates  some  learned 
physicians  lure  of  late  retired,  that  tlw fetut  re. 
spires  in  the  womb.  7/.y. 

Fel*.*  n.s.  [Sax.  jeoh.]    A  foe,  or  f.-utlal 

tenure.    Sec  Feudal. 
FEU  DEJOIE.*  [French.]  A  bonfire; 
a  firing  of  guns  on  any  joyful  occasion.  ' 

The  origin  of  this  arc  on  Midsummer  eve, 
which  is  still  retained  by  so  many  nations  though 
enveloped  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  is  very  simple : 
it  was  a  feu  de  pair,  kindled  the  very  moment  the 
year  began  }  Cor  tlw  first  of  all  years,  and  the 
most  ancient  (iiat  we  know  of,  began  at  this  month 
of  June.  Brand,  Poptdnr  .tntiquitiet. 

Frud.+  n.  s.  [Sax.  pfcho,  enmity ;  from 
pean,  to  hate,  or  fall,  a  foe;  Citubr. 
faide ;  low  Lat. faida.]    Quarrel ;  con- 
tention ;  opposition ;  war. 

Though  men  would  find  such  mortal  fewti 
In  sharing  of  tlicir  publick  goods.  Uudtbmi. 

In  former  ages  it  waa  a  policy  of  France  to 
raise  and  cherish  intestine /cadi  and  discords  in 
Great  Britain.  Addum. 

Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  die  feutlt  of  Home. 

Addmn,  Citia. 

FEUD.*  n.t.  [old  Fr.  feude ;  low  Lat. 
feudum.]    A  conditional  allotment  of 
land.    See  FEon. 

The  constitution  atfeudi  liad  its  original  from 
die  military  policy  of  the  nortltern  nations. 

Illnekstane. 

FKU'nAL.-f  adj.  [feudal,  old  Fr. fettdalis, 
low  Lat  ]  pertaining  to  fees,  feus,  or 
tenures  by  which  lands  are  held  of  a 
su  peri  our  lord. 

Wales,  that  waa  not  always  tlsr  feudal  territory 
of  England,  having  been  governed  by  a  prince 
of  their  own,  hod  laws  utterly  strao| 


oge  to  the  laws 

of  England.  Hale. 

A  feudal  kingdom  waa  properly  the  encain|»- 
ment  of  a  great  army ;  military  ideas  predomin- 
ated, military  subordination  was  established,  and 
the  possession  of  land  was  the  pay,  which  the 
soldiers  received  for  their  personal  service. 


The  w  ord  fmt  in  the  northern  languages  iig . 
ftes  a  conditional  itipewl  or  reward,  and  by 
combination  with  the  northern  odA,  odtal,  or  udai, 
which  signifies proprieta,,  will  be  fonn«l/rr-««A, 
aefoedum,  to  denote  a  fecodhal,  or/  «rfn/,  or  sti- 
pendiary property.  BfocHume. 

Fku'dalism.*  b.j.  [from  feudal.]  The 

feudal  system. 
Feudality.*  n.s.   The  state  of  a  chief 

lord;  feodality.  Cnlgrave  in  F.Feodaiiif. 
Feu'daiiy.*  adj.  [from  feud.]  Holding 

tenure  under  a  superiour  lord. 
What  greater  dividing  than  by  a  peroiuous  and 

hextile  peace  to  disalleigc  a  whole  feudaiy  king. 

doin  from  tlie  ancient  dominion  of  Kngland? 

Milton,  on  the  Article!  of  Praet. 
Fku'datary.j  n.s.  [old  Fr.  feudal  aire ; 

low  lM.feudatarius.)    One  who  holds 

not  in  chief,  but  by  some  conditional 

tenure  from  a  superiour. 

It  wxs  Itanl  to  obtain  [in  the  feudal  limes]  tlw 
fair/rwAthiry,  who  was  Uw  ot»jcct  of  universal 
adooiiun.     irariou.  Hht  if  £.  I:  vol.  i.  Diss.  I. 

Feu'dati>uy.»  adj.  This  word  is  given  • 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  substantive,  with 
a  citation  from  Bacon,  in  which  it  is  an 
adjective,  as  fcodaton, ;  which  is  the 
spellin-;  of  Bacon.  Sec  Fkooatoby. 
Fku'dist.*  n.s.  [old  Tr.feudhte.]  One 
learned  in  the  law  of  feuds  or  fees  ;  one 
who  writes  on  them. 

Marifnt»i*  is  as  mui.li  as  n  lord  of  tlte  fron- 
tiers j  alilunigli  I  know  <livcr»  other  are  the  dc- 
rirauons  which  luefeudMt  bn\e  luuginwl. 

Sri  Jen  «n  JlrvyloH'i  I'.Jyaii,  S.  T. 
Tlw  svoid  is  to  be  found  in  this  senw,  —  in  nil 
thtfeudislt.         Brady,  Eng.  I[,u.  (VW  p.  40. 

FE  VER  t «.  <•  [fep^P.  Sax.fevre,  French; 
febrii,  Lat.  A  disease  in  which  the 
body  is  violently  heated,  and  the  pulse 
quickened,  or  in  which  boat  and  cold 
prevail  by  turns.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
tinual, sometimes  intermittent. 

Think'st  thou  tlie  fiery  ferer  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 
Will  it  give  place  to  tiViurc  and  low  bending  ? 

S*a*»;«nirc,  Hen.  T. 
Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful/ncr  he  sirens  well. 

SAnhptart,  ilachela. 
Should  not  a  ling'riiigyrrrT  lie  mnov'd, 
Ueeau>e  it  lung  has  rag'd  witliin  my  blood  ? 

lie  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  be  bad 
lite  ferer  he  was  then  newly  recovervd  of.  l*ckt. 

To  Fe  ver,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  into  a  fever. 

'ITk  white  bantl  of  a  lady  fever  thee  ! 
Shake  to  look  on't.  SAiuit.  Ant.  and  Cli»p. 

Her  hloenl  Mf.-,<er'd,  with  a  furious  leap. 
She  sprung  from  bed  distracted  in  her  mind. 

OryuVji. 

Fe'vek-coolivo.*  adj.  [fever  and  coo/.] 
Allaying  the  heat  of  fever. 

I^y  ine,  rrclin'd, 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  that  sliakcs, 
1-ann'd  by  the  hrw«.  its feirr-evolin-  fruit. 

Tttoman,  Summer. 

Fe'ver-.sick.»  nrr>.  [Sax.  rerep.reoc]  Dis- 
eased with  a  lever. 

Lie  down  upon  tby  bed, 
Feigning  thee  feter-sick. 

Perle,  David  and  Betkntr,  (1599.) 
Fe'veb-weakexed.*  adj.  [fever  and  xceak- 
en.]    Debilitated  by  fever. 

Fever.weiikrnd  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 

oAaktptare,  i.  Jfen.  IK.  P.  II. 
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Fs/veret.  N.  «.  [from  fever.]  A 
fcTcr ;  febricula. 

AU(s«U/«*wt,««n  eld  quartan  ague,  I*  not 

Fe'vbrfew.t  n.  s.  pff  ppuje.  Sax.  febris 
and  fugo,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Common  feverfew  is  the  sort  used  in 
medicine,  and  is  found  wild  in  many 
part*  of  England.  Miller. 

Fk  vkrisii.  at//',  [from  fever.] 

1.  Diseased  with  a  fever. 

To  other  climates  brants  and  birds  retire. 
And  fevtrim  nature  bums  in  ber  own  Are.  Creech. 

When  an  animal  that  give*  suck  turn* JercrM, 
that  fat,  iu  juice*  mora  alkaline.  Ilia  milk  turn* 
from  lu  native  genuine  whitenna  to  yellow. 

ArtnlknH  on  AtimnUi. 

2.  Tending  to  a  fever. 

A  fitrruh  disorder  disabled  me.  S«y}  to  Pope. 
5.  Uncertain  ;  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now 
cold. 

W*  torn  and  turn  about  out  fewerith  will. 
When  all  our  ease  must  come  by  lying  still ; 
For  all  tbe  happiness  mankind  fan  (nun, 
It  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  rest  from  pain. 

Dryden,  M.  Kmp. 

4.  Hot ;  burning. 

And  now  four  days  tbe  sun  hod  seen  our  woes 
Four  nights  tlx  moon  beheld  uV  incessant  fire ; 

It  srem'd  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose. 
And  farther  from  we/cwrisA  North  retire. 

JJryitrn,  Ann.  Mir. 

Fe'vbrisiisess.t  n.  s.  [from  feverish.] 

1.  A  slight  disorder  of  the  feverish  kind. 

2.  Mental  rcstlessucsa. 

Satiety,  perpetual  disgust,  and  feveriihitett  of 
desire,  perpetually  attend  those,  who  passionately 
study  pleasure.  I.d.  .Vair/lrstury. 

Fe'veri.v.*  adj.  [from  fever."]  Like  a  fever. 

Feweriy  heat  roaketb  no  digestion. 
Old  Purm  in  AlhmoU't  Tkeat.  Chem.  16.52.  p.  62. 

Fe  verous,  adj.    [fievreuxse,  French  ; 

from  fever.] 
1.  Troubled  with  a  fever  or  ague. 

Thou  mad'bt  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the 


FEW 


Were /rrrmsu,  arul  did  tremble.  Siakqtart,CoriJ. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever. 

All kinds, 
Con^uUinnA,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 

Miltm,  P.  I.. 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  fever*. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  south- 
ern winds,  blowing  much,  without  rain,  do  cause 
a  fevmuu  disposition  of  die  year  j  but  with  rain 
not.  Itoco*,  A'ul.  Hut. 

Fe'verously.*  adv.  [from  feverous.]  In 
a  feverish  manner. 

A  malady 

Desp'rately  hot,  or  chenging/re'rrruatv. 

Dvnne,  Pormt,  p.  77. 
IVvery.  adj.   [from  fever.]  Diseased 
with  a  fever. 

O  Home,  thy  liead 
Is  drown'd  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  l»ody Jewry. 

H.  Jmum,  Cntiliae. 

FEU'JLLAGE.  n.s.  [French.]  A  bunch 
or  row  of  leaves. 

Of  Homer's  head  I  inclose  tbe  outline,  that 
you  may  dctermino  whether  you  would  have  it 
so  large,  or  reduced  to  make  room  for f-uitlagr  or 
laurel  round  the  oral.  Jervas  to  tope. 

FE  WILL  EM  OR  TE.\  n.  t.  [French.] 
The  colour  of  a  faded  leaf,  corrupted 
commonly  to  philemot,  or ftlemot. 

— —   %      How  ye  make 

Pale  feuUmort  a  pure  Vermillion  take  — 

.Fmuftasv,  Fast.  Fide,  p.  36, 

VOL.  II. 


To  make  a 
itlrmort  signifies,  it  may  suffice  to  tell 
tbe  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn. 

Locke,  £jatyiii.  II.  {  14. 

To  Feu'ter.*  v.  a.  [old  Fr.ycBt rrr.]  To 
make  ready.    A  term  of  romance. 
Tbcy  femlmt  their  spears. 

Hit.  of  A'.  Arthur.  foL  a.  d.  sign.  H.  i. 
He  bis  threatful  spear 
Gao  ftwter.  Speruer,  F.  Q. 

Feu'terer.T  n.s.  [Fr.  vautrier,  or  vaulirier, 
from  vaultre,  a  kind  of  mongrel  hound  ; 
low  Lat.  vaultarius.]  A  dogkeepor: 
perhaps  the  cleaner  of  the  kennel,  Dr. 
Johnson  say* ;  but  it  meant  one  that  led 
lime-hounds  or  grey-hounds  for  the 
chase.  Puntarvolo,  "  who  loves  dogs 
and  horses,"  is  called  a  "  yeomanfeu- 
terer"  in  B.  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour.  It  was  also  a  cant  term 
for  a  contemptible  fellow. 
Such  a  [favour]  as  you  use  to  a  brace  of  grey- 
bounds. 

When  they  are  led  out  of  their  kennels  to  seumber; 

 If  you  will  be 

An  honest  yeoman  fcuterer,  feed  us  first. 

And  walk  us  after.  Mtuungtr,  Picture 

FEW.f  adj.    [tea,  reap  a,  Saxon ;  fua, 
Danish  ;  fauai,  Golb.  fa,  Icel.] 

1.  Not  many  ;  not  in  a  great  number. 

We  are  le'ft  but  a/or  of  many.       Jer.  xlii.  4*. 

So  modi  tbe  thirst  of  honour  fires  the  blood ; 
8o  many  would  be  great,  so fete  be  good  ; 
For  who  would  virtue  for  herself  regard, 
Or  wed  witliout the  portion  of  reward?  Dryd.  Jwt. 

On  v.  inter  seas  we  fewer  storms  behold, 
Than  foul  diseases  that  infect  the  fold.  Dryd.  Virj, 

Men  have  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  with- 
out, according  as  the  objects  they  converse  with 
afford  greater  or  less  variety.  Loxtt. 

The  fever  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Hsrp.il  is  a  score.  Pope,  Ho*. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a 
few.  Swift- 

Though  one  or  two  of  our  IHrr.fi*  are  ptine,  since 
yuu  saw  your  native  country,  there  remain  rnfvv. 

Pojie-  la  Swift. 

The  imagination  of  a  port  is  a  thing  so  nkc  and 
delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images 
capable  of  giving  pleasure  to  one  of  lhe_/or,  who, 
in  any  age,  have  come  up  to  that  character. 

Berkeley  la  Pope. 

2.  Sometimes    elliptically ;    not  many 
words. 

To  answer  both  allegations  at  once,  the  very 
of  that  they  contain  Is  in  few  but  this. 


To  Fb'wel.  *j.  a, 
feed  with  fewel. 
■  ! 
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[from  the  i 


To 


So  having  said  he  thus  to  Eve  in/r» , 
Say,  woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  ? 

MUurn,  P.  L. 
Thus  Jupiter  in  few  unfolds  the  charge. 

Dryden,  JEn. 
The  firm  resolve  I  here  in  few  disclose. 

Pope,  Odyn. 

Fe'wkl.  w.  [feu,  French.]  Combust- 
ible matter ;  materials  for  keeping  fire  ; 
as  firewood,  coal. 

If  a  spark  of  errour  have  thus  far  prevailed, 
falling  even  where  the  wood  was  green,  and  far- 
thest off  from  any  inclination  unto  furious  at- 
tempts,  must  not  the  peril  thereof  be  greater  in 
men,  whose  minds  are  as  dry  fewel,  apt  before- 
hand unto  tumults,  seditions,  and  broils  ? 

Hooter,  Dedie. 

Others  may  give  tbe  fewel  or  the  lire ; 
But  they  the  breath,  that  makes  the  flame,  inspire. 

A  known  quantity  of fewel,  all  kindled  at  once, 
will  cause  water  to  boil,  which  be' 
dually  will  never  be  able  to  do  it. 


That fewels  the  infernal  name. 
Fe'wmet.*    See  Fumbt. 
Fk'wness.t  «.  *.  [Sax.  peapnerre.] 

1.  Paucity;  smallness  of  number. 

How  little  substantia]  doctrine  is  i 
by  trie fevneu  of  good  ^nunitiiirians! 

Sir  T.  JStyrt,  Gov.  fill.  50.  b. 

According  to  the  fevneu  of  yean,  thou  shall 
diminish  the  price  of  it-  Lerit.  i»v.  16. 

These,  by  res  son  of  their  fevnett,  I  could  not 
distinguish  from  the  numbers  with  whom  they  are 
embodied.  />ry  jV' i 

2.  Paucity  of  words  ;  brevity ;  conciseness. 

Fewnea  and  truth,  'tis  tints. 

oTsair/wj.r,  ,Vi-.fj.yiir  Ifens. 

To  FBY.f  r.  a.  [veghen,  Dutch  ;  faegia, 
feia,  Su.  Goth,  and  Icel.  to  cleanse.] 
To  cleanse  a  ditch  of  mud. 

Such  muddy  deep  ditches  and  pits  in  tbe  field, 
That  all  a  dry  summer  no  water  will  yield, 
By  frying  and  casting  that  mud  upon  heaps. 
Commodities  many  the  husbandman  reaps.  Tumr. 
To  Fi'A\CE.f  v.a.  [Fr.fuincer.]    To  af- 
fiance ;  to  betroth.    See  To  Affiaxce. 

I  ie  both  as  it  were faneed  and  betrothed  to  him  ■ 
self  his  church. 

llarmar.  Trawl,  of  Sexa't  Serm.  ( I S87,)  p.  9. 

Her,  who  is  called  tbe  fenced,  or  spouse  of  the 
bridegroom.  7tsaT.  p.  203. 

Fi'at.*  n.  *.  [Latin,  i.  e.  be  it  to,  let  it  be 
done.]  An  order ;  a  decree.  Spenser, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  has  once 
written  it  fount. 

I  resolve  all  that  into  tbe  sole  pleasure  and  JUit 
of  our  Omnipotent  Creator.       Bemley,  Serm.  ii. 

Our  hands  at  length  the  unchanging  fiat  bound, 
And  our  glad  souls  sprung  out  to  meet  Use  sound. 

A.  HiU,  The  H'eMing  Day. 
FIB.f  n.  s.  [a  cant  word  among  children  ; 
perhaps  from  the  Latin  fabula.]  A  lie ; 
a  falsehood. 

Destroy  hhjtt  or  sophistry ;  in  vain 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Pojie.Fpit:. 

I  so  often  lie. 
Scarce  Harvey's  self  has  told  more  jUt  than  I. 


To  Fib.  p.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lie  ; 
to  tell  lies  ;  to  speak  falsely. 

If  you  bare  any  mark,  whereby  one  may  know 
when  you  JU>,  and  when  you  speak  truth,  you 
had  best  tell  it  me.  Arbutknot. 

Fi'bbkr.t         [from  JM.]    A  teller  of 
fibs.  Shertuood. 
FI  BRE,  n.  *.  [fibre,  Yt.fbra,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  thread  or  string  ;  the  first  con- 
stituent parts  of  bodies. 

Now  sliding  streams  tlw  thirsty  plants  renew, 
And  feed  their fitret  with  reviving  dew.  Poj<c. 

2.  A  fibre,  in  physick,  is  an  animal  thread, 
of  which  some  are  soft,  flexible,  and  a 
little  elastick  ;  and  these  are  cither  hol- 
low, like  small  pipes,  or  spongious  and 
full  of  little  cells,  as  tbe  nervous  and 
fleshy  fibres;  others  are  more  solid, 
flexible,  and  with  a  strong  elasticity  or 
spring,  as  the  membranous  and  cartila- 
ginous fibres  :  and  a  third  sort  are  hard 
and  flexible,  as  the  fibres  of  the  bones. 
Some  so  very  small  as  not  to  be  easily 
perceived ;  and  others  so  big  as  to  be 
plainly  seen ;  and  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  composed  of  still  smaller  fibres  : 
these  fibres  first  constitute  the  substance 
of  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  roetn- 
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andmtif* 

Quincy. 
in  m*  whits  I  bar  him  speak, 
d  fibre  drops  its  !>*Id, 
dawn  the  spring*  of  life  : 

» still. 

Diydtn,  Span.  Friar. 
French.]    A  small 

fibre  or  Hiring. 

The  mine) in  consist  of  a  number  of  fibres  wil 
each  Stan  of  an  Incredible  number  of  little  ^Anb 
bound  together,  and  divided  «»'°^»^  i>m. 

Fi'brillous.*  adj.  [fromjStW.]  Relating 
to  the  fibres.  paim, 

fibrill;*,  ,p»sm«,  Ac.  that  hypoctiondriacki  usually 
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.Dr.  JSwuir't  fiat,  en  <fe  A'cros,  (1739.)  p.  H. 

Fi'brous.  adj.  [fibrcux>  French;  from 
fibre. ~\   Composed  of  fibre*  or  stamina. 

The  difference  between  bodies  fihrmu  and  bodies 
viscous  ia  plain ;  for  ail  wool  and  tow,  and  cotton 
and  silk,  bare  a  greediness  of  moistui*. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hill. 

I  saw  Petreus'  arma  employ 'd  around 
A  well-grown  oak.  to  root  it  from  the  ground ; 
Thia  way  and  that  he  wrench'd  the  jUnw  bands, 
The  trunk  net  like  a  sapling  in  bis  hands,  thyd. 

The fiirvus  and  solid  parts  of  plants  paw  unal- 
tered through  the  intestines.  Arbtak.  on  Mounts. 

FI'BULA.  n.i.  [Latin.]  The  outer  and 
leaser  bone  of  the  leg,  much  smaller 
than  the  tibia:  it  lies  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg ;  and  its  upper  end,  which  is  not 
so  high  as  the  knee,  receives  the  lateral 
knob  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  into 
nun,  which  it  has  in  its  inner 
Its  lower  end  is  received  into  die 
sinus  of  the  tibia,  and  then  it  ex- 
into  a  large  process,  which  forms 
the  outer  ankle.  Quirtcy. 
ITCKLE.T  adj.  [pcol,  Sax.  Dr.  Johnson 
says.  But  it  is  originally  from  the  Lat. 
vacillo,  to  waver;  whence  the  Danish 
vatler,  the  Saxon  picelian,  and  thus  our 
JickU.] 

1.  Changeable;  inconstant;  irresolute; 
wavering;  unsteady;  mutable;  change- 
ful ;  without  steady  adherence. 

lU-sneiiiber  where  we  arc, 
In  France  amongst  a ficUe  wavering  nation. 

Shakrprore,  Hen.  VI. 
A  stare,  whose  easy  borrow'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fictde  grace  of  her  he  follows. 

ShaJui*an,  A".  l*ar. 

Or  likett  liovering  dreams, 
The  StkU  pensioners  of  Morpheus*  train. 

Milton,  H  Pent. 

Tbey  know  bow  field*  common  loners  are ! 
Their  oaths  and  vows  are  cautiously  bcliev'd  ; 
For  few  there  are  but  base  been  once  deceaVd. 


We  in  sain  the  fickle  a— 
Who  change  the  constant  low  for  the  new.  Prior. 

2.  Not  fixed ;  subject  to  vicissitude. 

He  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish:  lest  the  adversary 
Triumph,  and  aj.ficUc  their  state,  whom  God 
Most  favours !  iKton,  P.  L. 

Fi'cklekess.  n.  t.  [from  Jictle.]  Incon- 
stancy ;  uncertainty ;  unsteadiness. 

Neither  her  great  worthiness,  nor  his  own  suf- 
fering for  her,  could  fetter  Ids  fickleness  i  but,  be- 
fore his  raarriageday,  be  had  taken  to  wife  that 
Ba«lia  of  wbum  shv  complained.  Sidney. 


oSfickknes, 


I  am  a  aoUlicr  and  unapt  to  weep, 
Or  to  ciclalm  on  fortune'!  ficldnets. 


Spenser,  F.Q. 


IV 


Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be 
it  disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of 
government  to  another,  since  such  a  Jkklenea  can- 
not but  be  attended  with  fatal  consrounicea. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

Whether  out  of  fickUnea  or  design  I  can't  tell, 
I  found  that  what  *Tliked  one  day  she  disliked 


Fi'ckly.  adv.  [from  J«»V.]  Without  t 
tainty  or  stability. 


►  not  now, 


Like  a  young  wasteful  heir,  mortgage 
Of  godlike  majesty  on  bankrupt  terms. 
To  raise  a  present  pow'r  that's  ficUy  held 
By  the  frail  tenure  of  the  people's  will.  Smuaern. 

Fl'COj  n.  *.  [Italian,  "/en,  a  flirt  with 
one's  fingers,  given  in  disgrace  \fart  le 
Jica,  to  bid  a  fig  for  one."  Florio,  Ital. 
Diet.  159®-]  An  act  of  contempt  done 
the  fingers,  expressing  a  Jig  for 


Having  once  recovered  his  fortress,  he  then  gives 
the  fieo  to  his  adversaries.  Cartw,  Surv.  qf  Comic. 

Fi'CTiLE.t  adj.  [JktU,  Fr.  Jktilit,  Latin.] 
Moulded  into  form ;  manufactured  by 
the  potter. 

The  cause  of  fragility  it  an  impotency  to  be 
extended ;  and  therefore  sume  is  more  fragil  thou 
inei.il,  and  so  fictile  earth  is  more  fragil, than  crude 
earth.  Bacon,' Nat.  Hit*. 

Fi'ction.  n.s.  [/irfio,  Lat. ;  Jktion,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

If  tlx  presence  of  Cod  in  the  image,  by  a  mere 
fictim  of  the  mind,  he  a  sufficient  ground  to  wor- 
ship that  image,  it  not  God's  real  presence  in  every 
mature  a  far  better  ground  to  worship  it  ? 

Slillinffifet. 

Fiction  1*  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  as  well  as 
of  painting :  there  ia  a  resemblance  in  one  of 
human  bodies,  things,  and  actions,  which  are  not 
real ;  and  in  the  other  of  a  true  story  by  *  fiction. 

Deyden,  Dufrtmoy. 

2.  The  thing  feigned  or  invented. 

If  through  mine  ears  pierce  any  consolations, 
By  wise  discourse,  sweet  tones,  or  poets  Jlelwns ; 
If  ought  I  cease  these  hideous  exclamations, 
While  that  my  soul,  she,  she  lives  in  afflictions. 

Sidney. 

So  also  was  the  fiction  of  those  golden  apple* 
kept  by  a  dragon,  taken  from  the  serpent,  which 
tempted  Evah.  Ralegh. 

3.  A  falsehood ;  a  lye. 

Ft'cTious-t  adj.  [JicHu,  Latin.]  Ficti- 
tious;  imaginary;  invented.  A  word 
coined  by  Prior,  Dr.  Johnson  saya ; 
which  is  not  the  case;  for  Daniel, 
nearly  a  century  before  Prior's  time, 


Unintennis'd  with/icrimi  fantasies, 
I  verify  the  truth.  Daniel,  Civ.  Wars. 

With  fancied  rules  and  arbitrary  laws 
'  Matter  and  motion  man  restrains, 
And  studied  lines  and  fictions  circles  draws.  Prior. 

FICTITIOUS,  adi.  [fctititu,  I-atin.] 

1.  Counterfeit;  false;  not  genuine. 

Draw  him  strictly  so, 
That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 
He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame-  Deyden. 

2.  Feigned ;  imaginary. 

The  human  pi-r>ur.«  are  iif.rtiii.Hti  a«  thr^turj 

Vol*. 
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3.  Not  real ;  not  true ;  allegorical ;  made 
by  protopopaia. 

Mutou.  senuhle  of  Uuj  defect  in  the  subject  of 
bis  poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a 
shadowy  and  fictitious  nature  in  the  persons  of  sin 
and  death,  by  which  means  he  has  interwoven  in 
his  fable  a  very  brnutiful  allegory.  Addison,  Sped. 

Ficti'tiouslv.  adv.  [from  jidUioiu.] 
Falsely;  counterfeitly. 

These  piece*  are  fictitiously  set  down,  and  have 
no  copy  in  nature.  Jrrotrn,  Fulg.  Err. 

Ficti'tiousnes*.*  n,  t.  [from  JuUiiiout.] 
Feigned  representation. 

Some  make  comedy  a  representation  of  mean, 
and  others  of  Isul  men  ;  some  think  that  ifcj  catence 

Fl'cTIVE.*  adj.  [Jutif,  French  ;Jictus,  Lat.] 
Feigned;  imaginary. 

Time — to  those  things  whovr  grounds  were 
very  true, 

Though  naked  yet  and  bare,  (not  having  to 
content 

The  wayward  curious  ear,)  gave flctuc  ornament. 

Drayton,  Potytik.  8. 6. 

Fid.  n.  t.  [JHta,  Italian.]  A  pointed 
iron  with  which -seamen  untwist  their 
cords.  Siinner. 
FI'DDLE.  n.  $.  [pSeL,  Saxon ;  vedel, 
Dutch  ;  JideJ,  German  ;  jidicula,  Latin; 
jiili,  Erse.]  A  stringed  instrument  of 
musick ;  a  violin. 

In  trials  of  musical  skill  tlw  judgea  did  not 
crown  the  fiddle,  but  the  performer.  Stitlh^Jleci. 

The  adventure  of  the  bear  and  fiddle 
Is  sung ;  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle.  Ruditras. 

She  tried  the fiddle  all  over,  by  drawing  die  bow 
over  every  part  of  the  strings ;  but  could  not,  for 
Iter  heart,  find  whereabout  the  tune  lay. 

Addison,  Guards***. 

To  Fi'ddle.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

Tberaidoclcs  being  desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a 
lute,  he  said  he  could  tun  fiddle,  but  bet 
a  small  town  a  great  city. 

Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  fn 
TeacsT  Wing*  to  fiddle,  and  make  i 

Pope. 

2.  To  trifle  ;  to  shift  the  hands  often,  and 
do  nothing,  like  a  fellow  that  plays  upon 
a  fiddle. 

A  cunning  fellow  observed,  that  old  Lewis  had 
stole  away  port  of  tita  map,  and  saw  him  fiddling 
and  turning  the  map,  trying  to  join  the  two  pieces 
together.  Ariuthnot. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  justly  call 
fiddling  work,  where  abundance  of  time  is  spent, 
and  little  done.  Swift. 

Fi'DDLKFArini.K.t  «•  [A  cant  word,  re- 
duced into  the  still  more  ridiculous  ex- 
pression of  fid-fad  in  modern  DOvels,and 
in  nonBcnsicn!  conversation.]  Trifles. 

Leave  these  Jhtdle-faddles. 

Ueavm.  and  FL  fii  urianul  Money. 

She  said  that  her  grandfather  bad  a  horse  shot 
at  Edge-hill,  and  their  uncle  was  at  the  siege  of 
Buda;  with  abandonee  of  jUdkf addle  of  tin? 
tame  nature.  Spectator. 

Fi'ddlefaddi.e.  adj.  Trifling;  giving  trou- 
ble, or  making  a  bustle  about  nothing. 

Sie  was  a  troubtcMMne  fiddle/addle  old  woman, 
and  to  ceremonious  that  there  was  no  baring  of 
her.  Artvthnol. 

Fi'DDLEn.t  ».  *.  [Sax.  pitSelene.]    A  i 
cian,  one  that  plays  upon  the  fiddle. 
Let  no  saucy  fiddler  presume  to  intrude. 

to  vary  our  bliss,  h. , 
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Sere  put  6<t  fiddtat  to  death; 
•kilful  in  the  trade  than  be  w**. 

B^Taykr,  Rule  of  Limag  Holy, 

These  wOl  appear  such  chits  in  story, 
'Twill  turn  aU  politicks  to  jut, 
To  be  repealed  lik«  John  LVwy, 
When  fiddlert  tins  at  feasts.  Drydtn. 

When  miss  delights  in  her  spinoet, 
A  JteUfer  may  a  fortune  get.  S*i/L 

Fi  doles-tick,  n.  *.  [fiddle  and  JfiY*.] 

The  bow  and  hair  which  a  fiddler  draws 

over  the  strings  of  a  fiddle. 
Hii  grill  y  beard  wa»  long  and  thick. 

With  which  he  strong  bit  fiddlcttki.  HudArat. 
Fi'ddlbstbivo.  n.  s.  I  fiddle  and  string.] 

The  string  of  a  fiddle;  that  which  makes 

the  noise. 

A  JUUtestring,  moletenod  will)  water  will  sink  a 
note  to  a  little  time,  and  consequently  must  be 
rolsied  or  lengthened  ooe  siltecnth. 

Arbutknat  on  Air. 

Fiokju'sjuon.* 
Suretyship;  the 
another. 

If  ha  will  be  a  surety,  such  ii  the  nature  of 
fidejussivn  lutil  fcurettsbip,  he  tnusi. 

Farindtn't  Serm.  1647,  p.  15. 

Fide'lity.  n.  s.  [fidtiitas,  Latin  ;  fidelity, 
French.] 

1.  Honesty ;  veracity. 

The  church  by  ber  publick  reading  of  the  book 
of  God,  preached  only  a*  a  witness;  now  toe 
principal  thing  required  io  a 

2.  Faithful  adherence. 


n.  *.  [Lat.  fidejutsio.] 
e  act  of  being  bound  for 


(tirie. 


To  Fmr,E.+  >  p.  n.  [A  cant  word,  Dr. 

To  FIDGET.  J  Johnson  says.  It  seems 
to  bu  a  descendant  of  the  Su.  Goth. 
fika,  to  move  quickly,  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry,  or  in  great  expectation.  See 
To  Fio,  v.  ».]  To  move  nimbly  and  ir- 


regularly.  It  implies  in  Scotland  agi- 
tation, and  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  " 


I  the  grace*  of  each  dame !  — 
How  some  vroulil  dance  upright  as  any  bolt, 
And  some  would  leap  and  \ki;i  like  u  young  coll  ; 
And  some  would  frige.  a*  though  she  had  the  itch. 

Breton,  »W*J  «f a  Tvung  Wit,  (1J77.) 
To  fidgt  (is]  to  be  fiddling  here  and  there  to  no 
manner  of  purpose.  CWerare  m  f.  A'rnrler. 

TUn,  thou'rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble; 
You  wriggle  ,fidge,  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  all  your  brother  puppets  out.  Swft. 

Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impatient 
of  lb*  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say, 
Nay,  this  i.  too  much.    AmwV,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Fi'doet.*  n.  t.  [from  fidge.]  Restless 
agitation. 

Why,  what  can  the  viscountess  mean  ? 
Cried  she  square  hoods  in  woeful  fidget  ; 
The  tinea  are  alter'd  quite  and  clean. 

Gray,  Long  Story. 

Fi'dgkty.»  adj.  [from  fidget.]  Restless  ; 
impatient.    A  low  word,  not  used  in 
serious  writing. 
FIDU'ClAL.t  adj.  [fiducia,  Lat.]  Con- 
undoubting. 
fiducial  persuasion  as  cannot  deed  to  us. 

Bp.  Hall,  Item.  p.  268. 
Faith  is  cordial,  and  such  aa  God  will  accept 
of,  wh»fl  it  aflW»«dwc^rd  since  on  the  promises, 
1  submission  to  the  commands. 

Hammond,  Pract.  (Meek. 


Fidt/cially.*  adv.  ffrom fiducial.'] 
doubtingly ;  confidently. 


Un- 


It  is  thr  Spirit  of  God  stone,  ti;at  proposes  to 
he  soul  the  grounds  of  hope,  and  thro  by  an  bn- 
•  and  Almighty  power  enable*  the  soul 
rlcne  with  and  rent  upon  that  object, 
,  ftrou  »L  472. 


Fidu'ciabt.  n.s.  [fiduciarius,  Latin.] 

1 .  One  who  holds  any  thing  in  trust. 

2.  One  who  depends  on  faith  without 
works. 

The  second  obstructive  is  thnt  of  tin-  /irfueiary, 
that  faith  is  the  only  inurnment  of  hi*  justification; 
and  exclude*  good  works  from  contributing  any 
thing  towards  h.  Hammu<i:t. 

Fintr'ciARY.t  adj. 

1.  Confident;  steady;  undoubting;  un- 
touched with  doubt. 

That  faith,  which  is  required  of  us,  is  then  per- 
fect, when  it  produce*  in  us  a  fiduciary  assent  la 
whatever  the  Gospel  hse  revealed. 

trait,  Prep,  for  Death. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

Elaiana  can  rely  no  where  upon  mere  love  and 
fiduciary  obedience,  unless  at  her  own  home, 
where  she  is  czemplarily  loyal  to  herself  in  a  hi^h 
exact  obedience.  HmetL 

The  fiduciary  or  letter*  of  credence  of  the 
churches.    Bp.  Bancroft,  Dangerous  M  B.  S. 

3.  Held  in  trust. 

Envy  herself  must  pronounce  that  return  of  hi* 
for  the  acquitting  of  hi*  fiduciary  pledges,  to  be  a 
tnoit  noble  act.  lltmeli,  Lett.  ii.  61 . 

The  High  Admiral  himself  cannot  grant  it  for 
longer  than  his  owo  tune,  being  but  a  trust  and 
fiduciary  power.  Spetman. 

Fie.*  interj.    See  Fy.    A  word  of  blame 

or  indignation. 
FIEF.  it.  t.  [fief,  French.]    A  fee;  a 

manor ;  a  possession  held  by  some  tenure 

of  a  supcriour. 
To  the  next  realm  she  strctch'd  her  sway, 

For  uainture  near  adjoining  lay, 

A  plenteous  province  and  alluring  prey ; 

A  chamber  of  dependencies  was  fraro'd, 

And  the  whole  fief,  lu  right  of  poetry,  she  clafan'd. 

Dryden. 

As  they  were  honoured  by  great  privileges,  so 
their  lands  wcro  in  the  nature  of  fiefs,  for  which 
the  possessors  were  obliged  to  do  personal  service 
at  bra.  Arimthnal  on  Coins. 

FIELD.t  n.  s.  (jelb,  Saxon  ;  field,  German; 
veld,  Dutch!] 

1.  Ground  not  inhabited,  not  built  on. 

Kvery  plant  of  the  fidd,  before  It  was  in  the 
earth.  Gen.  ii.  5. 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  wc  will  all  the  pleasure  prove. 
That  hills  and  rallies,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield.  Ralrrh. 

By  the  civil  law  the  corpses  of  persons  deceased 
were  buried  out  of  the  dry  In  the  fields. 

Ayhfe,  Parcrjzm. 

2.  Ground  not  enclosed. 

from  mildew*,  nor 


yet  from  smut,  whore  it  is  more  than  in  enclosed 
lauds.  Mortimer. 

3.  Cultivated  tract  of  ground.  Mr.  Homo 
Tooke,  in  the  margin  of  this  copy  of  the 
dictionary,  writes,  "  where  trees  have 
been  Jelled,  and  therefore  fit  for  culti- 
vation;" and,  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley, 
says,  "field-land  is  opposed  to  vood- 
land,  meaning  land  where  the  trees  have 
been  feUed." 

Or  great  Osiris  who  first  taught  the  twain 
In  Iliarisn  fields  to  sow  the  Kolden  pram. 

rape,  Atoms*. 

4.  The  open  country :  opposed  to  " 
or  quarters. 


his  majesty  went  intn  the  field, 
I  hare  seen  her  rise  from  her  bod.  Mail.  Macieti. 

5.  The  ground  of  battle. 

When  a  man  la  in  the field,  n  moderate  skill  In 
fencing^  rrtber  eip«**  him  to  the    >     i  b 

6.  A  battle ;  a  campaign ;  the  i 
army  while  it  keeps  the  field. 

You  maintain  se 


And  whilst  afield  should  be  dispatch1.!  and  fought, 
^  i>u  arc  disputing  uf  jour  gcncrsl*.  Alj.Hm.  VI. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost, 
All  b  not  lost.  i/itm,  P.  L. 

7.  A  wide  expanse. 

Tlio  pod  a  clearer  space  for  htsw'n  design'd  j 
When, fidd,  of  lipri.t  ,nd  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg-d  from  the  pond  rous  dregs  of  csrth  Wlow. 

Zhyden. 

Ask  of  yonder  sr^rnt  fields  stove. 
Why  Jove  s  uurllitro  ure  lea  than  Jove.  Jta*. 

8.  Space ;  compass ;  extent. 

The  ill  natured  man  gives  himself  s  large  fitbl 
to  expatiate  in  i  he  exposes  failings  in  human 
nature.  Addum,  Sped. 

I  should  enter  upon  s  field  too  wide,  and  too 
much  beaten,  if  I  ahould  display  all  the  adran- 
tsgesof  peace.  Up.  Si 

Wlio  enn  this  field  of  miracles  surrey, 
And  not  with  Galen  all  in  rapture  say, 
Ik-hold  a  God,  adore  him  and  obey. 


9.  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which 
figures  are  drawn. 

Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clean, 
light,  and  well  united  with  colour. 

Dryden,  Dvfmney. 

10.  [In  heraldry.]  The  surface  of  a  shield. 

Slight  were  bis  arms,  a  sword,  a  diver  shield, 
No  marks  of  booour  cbarg'd  its  empty  fieUL 

1/ryden,  Ait. 

Fi'elded.  adj.  [trom>fW.]  Being  in  field 
of  battle. 

Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  ns  qukk  in  work ; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  msy  msrch  from 
hence, 

To  help  our  fielded  friends.       S/tak^ttrre,  Coral. 

Field-basil,  n.  /.  [field  and  basil.]  A 
plant. 

Fi'kldbed.  n.  t.  [fi*ld  and  bed.]  A  bed 
contrived  to  be  set  up  easily  in  the  field. 

Komeo,  goodnight;  I'll  to  my  truckleiied, 
'{'bi%fuhlhcd  is  too  cold  for  roe  to  sleep.  Shaki. 

Fi'bldfarb.  ».  t.  [pelb  and  papao,  to 
wander  in  the  fields;  tardus  pilaris.] 
A  bird. 

Winter  birds,  as  woodcocks  and  fieldfares,  if 
they  come  early  out  of  tha  northern  countries,  with 
ua  shew  cold  Winter*.  Bacon,  Nat.  H%n. 

Fi'Ei.oMARSKAL.ta.s.  [field and  marshal.) 
Commander  of  an  army  in  a  field  ;  com- 
mander of  the  whole  array,  whether  in 
the  field  or  not ;  the  officer  of  highest 
military  rank  in  England. 

Field-mouse,  n.  s.  [field  and  mouses 
nitedula.]  A  mouse  that  burrows  in 
banks,  and  makes  her  house  with  va- 
rious apartments. 

The hudds  ber  girner  under  ground. 

Dryden. 

are  apt  to  gnaw  their  roots,  and  kill 


Fi'eldofficer.  ».  *.  [field  and  officer."] 
An  officer  whose  command  in  the  field 


extends  to  a  whole  regiment:  as  the 
colonel,  lieutenant- colonel,  and  major. 
Fi'kldpiece.  adj.  [field  and  piece.)  Small 
eannoD  used  m  battles,  but  not  in  ticew. 
h2 
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bil fieUfiecet  upon  the  billa, 
grievously  annoy  the  defendnnu.. 

A'swilw. 

Field-preacher.*  n.  i.  rfeld  and  preach- 
er,] One  who  preaches  in  a  field  or 
open  place. 

Do  you  think  the  popish  jultl  preacher*  did  not 
their  lesson,  U*»k  no  previous  steps, 
!  no  provision,  before  Ihvy  set  out  upon  their 
iilions?  Read  their  legends,  and  be  convinced. 
Bp.  Lntington  lo  Mr.  WiufieiJ,  Enthusiasm  of 
Methodists,  &C.  vol.  i.  I'.  *.  Fr*r.  p.  «iik 

Field-pkeaciiivo.'  n.i.  The  act  of  pro- 
nouncing an  harangue  in  a  field  or  open 
place. 

The  (act  you  own,  both  of  popish  and  mctho- 
dkslical fieU-jireachinf ;  you  glory  in  it. 

£p.  LatonfititH  to  tfkitfieid,  &'C.  Pref.  p.  ix. 
The  judgements  of  this  new  apostle  [Mr.  Wes- 
ley] fall  only  on  the  mcmJwrs  of  liis  own  church, 
for  opposing  tlie  tumults  uf  Jir/d-prmciwg,  and 
the  freaks  of  what  he  calls  the  new  birth. 

Warbunnn,  Doci.  of  Grace. 
Fi'eldroom.*  n.  s.  [fetd  and  room."] 
Unobstructed  room  ;  open  space. 

Falling  back  where  tliey 
Might fiddroam  find  at  large, 

Jtraylon,  Polyoti.  S.  13. 
Before  the  rest  of  our  companions  come, 
Out  of  these  trees  conduct  roc  to  fietdnom, 

Fanthotc,  l'<ut.  Fid.  p.  78. 
They  —  had fieldronx  enough  to  expatiate  upon 
the  gross  iniquity  of  the  covenant. 

Ld.  Clarendon,  lift,  ii.  2M. 
ri'BLDSPOBTS.*  n.  t.  [feld  and  sport.] 
Diversions  of  shooting  and  hunting. 

AH  gaming,  Jtc&fcyswrr,  aadsuch  sort  of  amuse- 
ments, I  look  upon  as  frivolous.  Ld.  Chesterfield. 
1'i'eldy*.  adj.  [fromfeld.]    Open  lilee  a 
field.    This  is  a  very  ancient  and  for- 
gotten, but  useful,  adjective. 

Jesus  came  down  from  the  lull  with  them,  and 
stood  in  a  Jeetdy  place,  [In  our  present  translation, 
Ike  flan.]  #'<cUJ[e,  Si.  Lukt,  vi.  17. 

F1END.+  n.  i.  [Sax.  rienb,  jeonb,  a  foe, 
and  also  the  great  enemy  of  mankind, 
from  feojan,  yean,  pan,  to  hate.  The 
lce\*ad,Jiandc  is  also  the  devil.  Goth. 
Jiqndt,  Dan.  fiende.    See  also  Enemy. 

1.  An  enemy;  the  great  enemy  of  man- 
kind ;  Satan  ;  the  devil. 

The  fend  is  coming  down  to  you,  and  hath  great 
wrath.  VUMt,  Revet,  xil.  IS. 

Tom  is  followed  by  the  foul  fiend.  Shak.  A',  Usr. 

2.  Any  infernal  being. 

What  now,  had  I  a  body  again,  I  could, 
Coming  from    hell;   what  fiends   would  wish 
should  be. 

And  Hannibal  could  not  have  wish'd  to  sec. 

Ji.  Jonsen,  Cnlihne. 
The  helUiounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flnh  and 


(Vjfti. 
Full 


their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food ; 
The fend  remounts  his  courser. 

Ihyiien,  Thtod,  and  Honona 

1  s  ^^\i,\\^uia7^(^\erPjami 

Ft  Ks-DFtx.*  adj.  [fend  and  fulii 
of  evil  or  devilish  practices. 

Regard  his  hellish  full, 
Wliase^fKUf/if/  fortune  may  exhort  tlie  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things. 

Marlowe,  True.  Hut.  of  Or,  I'  Aldus 

Fi'endlike.*  adj.  [fend  and  like.] 
sumbling  a  fiend ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  cx 
•  remely  wicked. 

The  cruel  ministers 
t  H  litis  dead  butcher,  and  bafiendttt  queen. 


The  last  circumstance  recall  a  fimdhkt  appear, 
aace  drawn  by  Shaksprare. 

Wartan,  Hilt.  Eng.  Poet.  i.  160. 

FlERCE.f  adj.  [fer,  French  ,/erut  and 
ferox,  Lut.pherec,  Heb.  rigour,  cruelty. 

1 .  Savage ;  ravenous  ;  easily  enraged. 

Tliou  huntcst  roe  as  a jtrrer  lion.     Jot,  x.  16. 

2.  Vehement  in  rage;  eager  of  mischief. 

Destruction  enters  in  tlie  treacherous  wood. 
And  vengeful  slaughter,  Jierce  for  human  blood. 

Tyrants jSerrr ,  that  unrelenting  die.  Pope. 
With  that  tlie  god,  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 


Fierce  to  Phoacia  crost  the  vast  profound. 

Pojx;  Odyu. 

3.  Violent ;  outrageous  ;  vehement. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and 
thrir  wrath,  fur  it  was  cruel.  Gen.  xhx.  7. 

4.  1'assionate ;  angry  ;  furious. 

This  fierce  abridgement 
Hath  to  it  circumstanriul  branches,  which 
t  Distinction  should  be  rich  in.  Shati/teart,  Cymh. 
A  man  brings  hit  mind  to  be  positive  and  fierce 
for  positions  whose  evidence  be  has  never  examined. 

Locke. 

5.  Strong ;  forcible ;  violent ;  with  celerity. 

The  slaps,  though  so  great,  are  driven  of fierce 
winds ;  yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small 
helm.  James,  Hi.  S. 

Fi'ekcely.  adv.  [from Jierce.]  Violently ; 
furiously. 

Battle  join'd,  and  both  sides fiercely  fought. 

Shnkspenre,  Hen.  VI. 
The  defendants,  fiercely  assailed  by  their  cne. 
lilies  before,  and  beaten  with  the  great  ordnance 
behind,  were  grievously  distressed. 

X'mtttes,  Hiit.  of  Ike  Turks. 
The  air,  if  very  cold,  irritatctti  the  name,  and 
roaketh  it  burn  more fiercely,  as  fire  scurcheth  in 
frosty  weather.  Baton. 

Fiercemi'nded.*  adj.  [Jierce  and  mind.] 
Vehement  in  rage  ;  eager  of  mischief. 

The  body  of  Use  king  shook  with  fear,  and  for- 
getfulness  seised  his  fierceminded  confidence. 
3JUW..i.  18.  Bp.  W'iWi  JtiHe  iy  CruUnvtl. 

Fi'krcknkss.  n.  s.  [from ^fcrcr.] 

1.  Ferocity  ;  savageness. 

Tlie  defect  of  beat  which  gives Jterteneu  lo  our 
nature*,  may  contribute  to  Out  roughness  of  our 
language.  .Vuv/}. 

2.  Eagenieas  for  blood  ;  fury. 

Suddenly  there  came  out  of  a  wood  a  monstrous 
lioo,  with  a  slic-bear  not  far  from  him,  of  little 
less  fereeuai.  Sidney. 

3.  Quickness  to  attack  ;  keenness  in  anger 
and  resentment. 

The  (ireeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  In  their 
strength. 

Fierce  to  uieir  skill,  and  to  Uscir  ficrcenrti  valiant. 

SSiidtijirare. 

4.  Violence  ;  outrageous  passion. 

Ills  jmde  and  brutal  fierceness  I  abhor ; 
But  scorn  your  mean  suspicions  of  me  more. 

Dryden,  J ann^irf-r. 

5.  Vehemence ;  liasty  force. 

Fiekita  t'i.\s.  it.  s.  [In  law.]  A  judicial 
writ,  that  lies  at  all  times  within  the 
year  and  day,  for  him  that  has  reco- 
vered in  an  action  of  debt  or  damages, 
to  the  sheriff,  to  command  him  to  levy 
the  debt,  or  the  damages  of  his  goods, 
against  whom  the  recovery  was  had. 

CcttW. 

FVehineks.  n.  i.  [from fieri)-] 
\,  Hot  qualities;  neat ;  acrimony. 

Tlie  ashes,  by  their  heal,  their  fiehneu,  and  their 
dryness,  belong  to  the  element  of  earth.  Boyle. 


2.  Heat  of  temper ;  intellectual 
The  Italians,  notwithstanding 
fierinete  of  temper,  affect  always  lo 
and  sedate. 

FI'ERV.f  adj.  [from  fre.  Our  word  was 
formerly  written  fry,  and  is  properly 
*o>  written;  and  Dr. Johnson,  though  he 
takes  no  such  notice  of  this  word,  says 
of  wirry  that  it  were  better  wiry,  by 
i,  no  doubt,  of  its  derivation  f 


1.  Consisting  of  fire. 

Scarcely  lssd  Pburbut  in  the  gloomy  East 
Yet  harnessed  his  Jiery  footed  team, 

Ne  rrar'd  above  tlie  earth  bis  darning  crest. 
When  the  last  deadly  smook  aloft  did  steam. 

Speiuer,  F.  it. 
1  know,  tboud'st  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulph 
Tluio  natter  him  in  a  bower.     Skakipeart,  Coriot. 

2.  Hot  like  fire. 

Hath  Ihy  fiery  heart  so  parent  thy  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  ran  fall  for  Huttsnd  s  death  ? 

SbnAi/Kure,  lien,  VI. 

3.  Vehement ;  ardent ;  active. 

'I  hen  firry  rspedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  berald  for  a  king. 

ShaJttpeare,  Rich.  lit. 
I  drew  this  gallant  head  uf  war, 
And  cull'd  these fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Ev"n  in  tin- jaws  of  danger  and  or  death. 

Skaktitcare,  IT.  Join. 

V.  Passionate ;  outrageous;  easily  pro- 
voked. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  cuircinovabk-,  aod  flit  be  is 
In  his  own  course.  Shaksjieare,  1*.  7.ror. 

He  still  resolved  to  give  her  such  a  terrible 
nppr.-Cienvion  of  liis  fiery  spirit,  that  she  sliould 
never  dreiun  of  giving  way  to  her  own. 

7'atfer,  No.  231. 

5.  Unrestrained ;  fierce. 

Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  IMingbroke, 
Muuntetl  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Wliidt  his  aspiring  rider  scem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course. 

A^<J/^rr,  Rkh.  II. 
Tlirough  Eli*  and  the  Grecian  towns  be  (lew ; 
Til'  audacious  wretch  four  firry  coursers  drew. 

7>ryoVi». 

<j.  Heated  by  fire. 

The  sword  which  is  made  fi  ry  doth  not  only 
cm,  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  which  simply  it 
haih,  but  also  burn  by  means  of  that  beat  wlu'di 
it  liath  from  fire.  Hooker. 

See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant 
springs, 

And  mounts  eiulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 
Si  tort  is  his  joj  ;  he  lei  Is  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  tlie  ground. 

f\rj«e. 

7.  (ilaring  like  lire. 

'lhe  even  firie  bright, 
Coigon  tlie  wonsUT  appearing  in  the  ni 
S,r  T.  Elyot,  Gov.  fol.  i 

2'oFiest."    Sec  7 «  Foist. 

FIFE.  «.  t.  [ffrc,  Fr.]    A  pipe  blown  to 
the  drum  :  military  wintt-musick. 

Fareacll  the  plunnd  troops  and  the  big  war 
That  nrfike  amliition  virtue  !  oh  farewell ! 
Farewell  tire  neighing  ne«il  and  llsr  slirill  trump, 
Tlie  spirit-stirring  drum,  ih'  ear-piercingj^'r. 

S'laksj^raie,  UtAello, 

'llius  the  gay  victim,  with  fresh  gar  Unds  crown 'd, 
Fleas'd  with  the  sacred  fife's  enlivening  sound, 
Through  gaaing  crowds  in  solemn  state  proceeds. 

nuiit>t. 

Fi'feb.*  n.  x.  [from^.]    One  who  playt 
on  the  fife. 


ico. 
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Fi'ptibn.  adj.  [ryfsyne,  Sax.]  Five  and 
ten. 

I  have  droned  and  ttafrf  above  wmt jj/l(v» 
v<-»n  and  more.     5ta4iprarr,  Tom.  af  <ftc  »mt. 

Fi'ftbbnth.  adj.  [ryfc*o8a,  Sax.]  The 
ordinal  of  fifteen ;  the  fifth  after  the 
tenth  ;  containing  one  part  in  fifteen. 

A  fifteenth  pan  of  silver  incorporate  with  gold, 
will  no*  be  recovered  by  any  water  of  separation, 
eictpt  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of  silver  to 
draw  up  the  less.  Bacon,  Xal.  Hist. 

London  sends  but  four  burgesses  to  parliament, 
allliough  it  bear  the fifteenth  pan  of  the  charge  of 
the  whole  nation  in  all  (niblick  U>c«  and  levies. 

Grains/,  UUls  of  Mortality. 

FIFTH,  adj  [prta,  Sax.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five ;  the  next  to  the 
fourth. 

With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  more. 
Id  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dryien. 

Just  as  I  widi'd,  the  lota  were  call  on  four, 
Myself  the  fifth.  Fofie,  Cktyts. 

2.  All  the  ordinals  are  taken  clliptically 
for  the  part  which  they  express  :  a  fifth, 
a  fifth  part ;  a  third,  a  third  part. 

"file  public  k  •tall  have  lost  four  fifths  of  iti 
annual  income  for  ever.  Svift. 
Ft'rriiLY.  adv.  [from fifth.]    In  the  fifth 
place. 

Fifthly,  living  creature*  have  a  more  exact  fi- 
gure than  planta.  Bacon,  .VaJ.  Hist. 

Fi'mETn.  adj.  [prxeo3oSa,  Sax.]  Tlie 
ordinal  of  fifty. 

If  this  medium  be  rarer  within  tlic  sun's  body 
than  at  its  surface,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the 
pan  of  an  inch  fiom  its  body,  and  rarer 
an  at  the  fiftieth  pan  of  an  inch  from  its 
body,  and  rarer'  there  tlian  at  llw  orb  cf  Saturn, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  increase  of  density  should 
■Juif  any  wlier*.  AVuvon,  Oi«kks. 

Fi'fty.  adj.  [fiywy,  Sax.]    Five  tens. 

A  wither' d  hermit.  Ave  score  winters  worn, 
Might  shake  off fifty  looking  in  her  eye.  Shaksp. 

Judas  ordained  captain*  over  thousand*,  hun- 
dreds,_#b>»,  and  tern.  I  Hoc.  iti.  55. 

In  the  Hebrew  there  is  a  particle  consisting 
but  of  one  letter,  or  which  there  are  reckoned  up 
above fifty  several  signification*.  l#eite. 

FIG.f  »•  *  [f'c,  Sax.  fieus,  Latin  ;  figo, 
Spanish  ifigue,  French.] 

1.  A  tree  that  bears  fig*. 

The  characters  are:  the  flowers,  which 
arc  always  enclosed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fruit,  consist  of  the  leaf,  and  are 
male  and  female  in  the  same  fruit :  the 
i  flowers  are  situated  towards  the 
of  the  fruit ;  and  the  female, 
growing  near  the  stalk,  are  succeeded 
by  small  hard  seeds  :  the  intire  fruit  is, 
for  the  most  part,  turbinated  and  glo- 
bular, or  of  an  oval  shape,  is  fleshy, 
and  of  a  sweet  taste.  Miller. 

Full  on  its  crown  *fy''  green  branches  rise, 
And  shoot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies.  Pope,  Odyss. 

Or  lead  me  tlirough  the  uuue, 
Embowering  endless  of  the  Indian  fig. 

Thomson,  Summer. 

2.  A  luscious  soft  fruit ;  the  fruit  of  the 
figtrec. 

It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  figtrec,  when  it  be. 
ginned)  to  put  forth  leaves,  have  his  top  cut  off. 

Bacon,  Xat.  Hid. 
Fu\i  art  RTvit  LubdiiL-rt  uf  acrimony. 

Jrtwtintt  <m  Diet. 

3.  A  Fiojor  you.    Sec  Fico. 
To  Via.  v.  a. 
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1.  To  insult  with  ficoes  or  contemptuous 
motions  of  the  fingers.    Sec  Fico. 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  aid  fig  me  lik* 
The  bracing  Spaniard.      Shakjpeore,  Hen.  IV. 

2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's 
head.    Low  cant. 

Away  to  the  sow  she  £oct,  and  Jsgv  ber  in  the 
crown  with  another  story.  I*Ji$trange. 
To  Fig.*  c.  it.  [JUta,  Su.  Goth,  to  move 
quickly.]  To  more  suddenly  or  quickly. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of fidge.    See  To 

FlDtiE. 
The 
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5.  To  contend. 

The  hot  and  cold,  the  dry  and  humid  fight. 

To  Fight,  v.  a. 
bat  aganist. 

Ilimsalf  alone  an  equal  march  be  I 

Us*  Phrygian  and  tb'  Ausouiaa  linsts. 


cm  believe  you  can  con. 


he  loves,  upon  the  acenl  doth  ply, 
Figs  to  and  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  cry. 

Sytvestrr,  l)u  Bart.  (139*.) 

Figa'hv.*  n.  s.  [a  corruption  of  vagary. 
See  Vaoaky.  A  frolick  ;  a  wild  pro- 
ject. 

Ere  long  I  will  make 
Jure  with  such  a  figary. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
Those  mad  fignnes  ber  whole  sex 
Is  infected  with.  Beaum.  and  Ft  Cupid' i  Revenge. 

A  lady  and  her  daughter  having  taken  a  figary 
in  their  heads  to  go  on  foot,  and  visit  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  Spain,  and  to  minister  in  them. 

U.  Geddes,  Tracts,  (1730),  iii.  465. 
Fi'gapfi.e.  n.  s.    A  fruit.    A  species  of 
apple. 

A  figajnJe  hath  no  core  or  kernel,  in  these  re- 
sembling ajlg,  and  differing  from  other  apples. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Fig-gnat,  w.  t.  [culexficarius.]  An  insect 

of  the  fly  kind. 
To  FIGHT.f,  v.  ii.  preter.  Jbught ;  part. 

pas*,  fought,  [ceohcan,  f  cancan,  fihcan, 

Saxon  ;  vechttn,  Tcut.  fechten,  Germ. 

to  fight ;  Su.Jegd,  war.] 

1.  To  contend  in  battle  ;  to  war;  to  make 
war ;  to  battle  ;  to  contend  in  arms.  It 
is  used  both  of  armies  aud  single  com- 
batants. 

King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to./y»l  in  thy 

Shakspeore,  Hen.  VI. 
Fu'rce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  cloud* 
In  ranks  aud  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 

Shakspeare. 

The  common  question  is,  if  we  must  now  sur- 
render Spain,  wlwt  ba'vc  we  litoi  fighting  for  all 
this  while  ?  The  answer  h  ready :  we  have  been 
fighting  for  the  ruin  of  lite  public  interest,  and  the 
advancement  of  a  private.  Saift. 
For  her  confederate  nations fought,  and  kings 
were  slain, 

Troy  was  o'erthrown,  aiula  wluile  empire  felt. 

FLiiij*. 

2.  To  combat ;  to  duel ;  to  contend  in  sin- 
gle fight. 

One  shall  undertake  to fitfu  against  another. 

2  EisV.  siii.  31. 

The  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  JifAt 
The  young  ones  in  ber  nest,  against  the  owl. 

Shakspeare,  Macbeth. 

3.  To  act  as  a  soldier  in  any  case. 

Itichard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  bean, 
And  /might  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave. 

Shakspeare,  A*.  John. 
Greatly  unfonunale,  he ft%htt  tlie  cause 
Of  Inoour,  vinuf,  liberty,  and  Rome.  Mi.  Onto. 

4.  It  has  tw'f/j  before  the  person  opposed ; 
sometimes  against, 

Ye  fight  with  the  ~ 

Jcrtmiah,  »Tt»U. 
The  stars  In  their  courses  fought 


Fight,  it.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Battle. 

Gabriel,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 
Invincible,  h-a.1  iinrth  my  armed  saints, 

*  &-MiltaH,  r.  L. 

2.  Combat ;  duel. 
Herilusin  single  fi-;kt  I  slew, 

.  Feronia  c 


W  hnm  with  three  lives  t  eronia  did  endue  j 
And  thrice  I  sent  him  to  the  Stygian  Uiore, 
Till  the  last  ebbing  soul  return'd  no  more. 

Drydrn,  Xh. 

3.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants  in 
ships. 

Who  ever  saw  a  noble  sight, 
That  never  view'd  a  brave  sea-light! 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  in  the  air, 

Up  i  ■ 


Fi'nHTER.f  »■  *■  [Sax.  reohcepe.]  A  war- 
riour ;  a  duellist ;  a  contender. 

I  will  return  again  into  tlie  house,  and  desire 
some  conduct  of  die  lady :  I  am  no  fighter. 

Sktdrs}*irrc,  TV.  Xigkt. 
Haters  of  Irutli  and  godliness ;  fighter*  agsuiit 
J   the  light ;  protectors  of  darkness. 

Sir  £.  Sattdyt.  State  of 
O,  'tis  the  coldest  youth  upon  a  charge. 
The  most  delibenUe/gUrr  /   Dryd.  AU jfarLott. 

Fi'giitisc.  part.  adj.  [from fight.] 

1.  Qualified  for  war ;  fit  for  battle. 

An  host  of fighting  men  that  went  out  to  war 
by  bands.  Si  Chron,  xxvi.  1  J. 

2.  Occupied  by  war ;  being  the  scene  of 
war. 

In  fighting  fields,  as  far  the  spear  I  throw 
As  Hies  the  arrow  from  tlie  well-drawn  bow. 

rope,  Odyu. 

Fi'ghtino.*  it.  j.  [Sax.  phcunj.j  Con- 
tention ;  quarrel ;  combat. 
Without  were fightingi,  within  were  fears. 

2  Cur.  til.  J. 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  James,  iv.  1 . 

Fi'gleap.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  pclcur.]  A  leaf  of 
the  figtrec;  figuratively,  a  flimsy  co- 
vering. 

TVy  sewed  Ji-leam  together.     Genem,  iii.  7. 

What  pitiful  figUavei,  what  tense  lets  and  ri- 
diculous shifts  are  these,  not  side  to  silence,  and 
much  lets  satisfy,  an  accusing  conscience ! 

M,  Semi.  ii.  295. 

Fi'gmaiugold.  if.*.  A  plant.  It  is  suc- 
culent, and  has  the  appearance  of  house 
leek  :  the  leaves  grow  opposite  by  pairs. 

MiUrr. 

Fi'gme.nt.  n.s.  [figmentum,  Latin.]  An 
invention  ;  a  fiction  ;  the  idea  feigned. 

Upon  die  like  grounds  was  raised  the fitment 
of  Briareus,  who  dwelling  in  a  city  tailed  He* 
rwtondnria,  the  fancies  of  those  tiinos  assigned 
him  an  hundred  hands.  Broten. 

Those  assertion*  are  in  truth  tlie  figments  of 
those  idle  brains  that  brought  romances  into 
church  history.  Bp.  Lloyil. 

It  carried  rather  an  appearance  of  figment  and 
invention,  in  those  that  handed  down  the  memory 
of  it,  than  of  truth  and  reality.  Wixx/ir.  «V«f.  Ilia. 

Fi'gpbckbr.  «.*.  I  fig  and  peci  ;ficednla, 
i.]    A  bird. 
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Fi'gtkze.*  n.s.  [Sax.  pcrpeop.]  The  tree 
that  bears  fig*. 
Ho  smote  ilw  vinos  alio,  and  figtreet. 

Bmlm  cv.  S3. 
TImtc  soon  they  cliose 
The figtree.  hfOton,  P.  L. 

Fi'gulate.  adj.  [fromjfgWuj.Lat.]  Made 

of  potter*'  clav. 
FI'GUR  ABLE.        [from /^«r0,  Latin.] 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  certain 
form,  and  retained  in  it.    Thus  lead  is 
JifturtMe,  but  not  water. 

TTie  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impres- 
siolr^JtgsirnMr  and  notfiguraUe,  sensible  and  not 
seiialble,  arc  plebeian  notions.   Baton,  Sat. Hut. 

FiauRABl'LlTY.  n.s.  [from Jiptrahle.}  The 
quality  of  being  capable  of  a  certain  and 
stable  form. 
Fi'odbai..  adj.  [from figure."] 
1.  Represented  by  delineation. 

Incongruities  have  been  comuiitted  by  geo 
in  tba  figured  rcsemblanctw  of 


trrapltcrs 
regions. 

2.  Fioukal  Numbers.  Such  numbers  as 
do  or  may  represent  some  geometrical 
figure,  in  relation  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways considered,  and  are  either  lineary, 
superficial,  or  solid.  Harris. 
Ft'cuRATE-t  adj.  [gguratus,  Latin.] 


1.  Of  a  certain  and 

Plant*  arc  ail figumte 
inanimate  bodies  are  nol ;  for  look  how  far  thv 
■pint  ia  able  to  spread  and  continue  itself,  to  far 
jroeui  the  ihnpc  or  figure,  ami  then  i>  detenm:u\t. 

,  ft  axon. 

S.  Resembling  any  thing  of  a  determinate 
form :  as.  Jigvrnte  stones  retaining  the 
forms  of  sliolls  in  which  they  were  formed 
by  the  deluge. 

3.  Not  literal ;  figurative. 

Under  iho  shadow  of/Igurafe  locution. 

Bale  m  the  Revel.  P.  ii.  sign.  1, 1. 

4.  Ficuratr  Counterpoint.  [In  musick.] 
That  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of  dis- 
cords along  with  the  concords.  Harris. 

5.  FiouRATitZ)««in».  [In  musick.]  That 
wherein  discords  are  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  so  much,  as  concords ;  and 
may  well  be  termed  the  ornament  or 
rhetorical  part  of  musick,  in  regard  that 
in  this  are  introduced  all  the  varieties 
of 
of 


figures,  syncopes,  diversities 
es,  and  whatever  else  is  ca- 


Harris. 

The  terra  figured*  which  we  now  employ  to 
dutingubh  florid  from  more  sample  melody,  waa 
then  used  to  denote  that  which  wai  simply  rhyth- 
mical or  accentual.  iiaton,  on  Ci.  Munck,  p-  38. 

Fi'gur  atbd.*  adj.  [Lat.jf^wrafw.]  Re- 
presenting some  geometrical  figure. 

The  n amber  30  b  a figurnted  number,  hcriiusr 
three  times  ten,  or  fire  times  six,  make  this  num- 
ber. Potter  on  the  Sumi.  666,  p.  193. 
FlOURA'TlON.t  n.  s.  [Jiguratut,  Latin.] 
1.  Determination  to  a  certain  form. 

N aimer  doth  Use  wind,  aa  far  as  it  carrieth  a 
voice,  with  motion  thereof  confound  any  of  the 
delicate  and  articulate  figuration!  of  the  air  in 
rsnrty  of  words.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hut. 

Figuration  is  one  of  those  things  which  un. 
availably  imply  causation ;  the  conception  of  mat- 
ter is  not  thai  it  is  a  substance  figuring  and  ex- 
tending,- but  a  substance)  actually  figured  and 
unpenetrable  extended.  Batter  en  the  Soul,  ii.  377. 
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2.  The  act  of  giving  a  certain  form. 

If  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fsmnw 
virrnrauon  snJ  figuration  in  living  creaturea  per- 
fect. Btteen,  A'ay.  Hut. 

A  eery  dear  memorial,  i»  oppr-ed  to  the  faint 
shadows  and  dark  intimations  of  the  legal  types  or 
figuruSiuu. 

U'aterlond,  Charge  en  the  Eucharut,  p.  S8. 

3.  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords  in 
musick.    See  Fiouhatk. 

The  singing  of  the 


singing  of  the  Meet*  creed,  with  all  the 
Hits  uvlfirumlioHi  of  harmony. 

Oregory,  PoMum.  (1650.)  p.  33. 


Fi'gurativb.  adj.  [Jiguratif^e,  Ft.  from 
figura,  Latin.] 

1.  Representing  something  else ;  typical; 
representative. 

This,  they  will  say,  vrt figuratirt,  and  serred 
by  God's  appointment  but  for  a  time,  to  shadow 
out  the  true  everlasting  glory  of  a  more  divine 
sanctity ;  wbereinio  Christ  being  longsince  entered, 
it  aeenwth  that  all  these  curious  exomations should 
rather  cease.  Hooker. 

2.  Changed  by  rhetorical  figures  from  the 
primitive  meaning ;  not  literal. 

How  often  nave  we  been  railed  at  for  under, 
standing  words  in  a figurrtiire  sense,  which  cannot 
be  literally  understood  without  overthrowing  the 


StSttnf  ficrt. 

This  is  nfiguratut  expression,  where  the  words 
are  used  in  a  different  tense  from  what  they  sig- 
nify in  their  first  ordinary  intention.  Ragcrt. 

3.  Full  of  figures ;  full  of  rhetorical  ex- 
ornations  ;  full  of  changes  from  the  ori- 
ginal sense. 

Sublime  subjects  ought  to  be  adorned  with  the 
sublimes!  and  with  the  must  Jigurotm  expressions. 

Dryden,  Jur.  Pref. 

Fi'gur ati vely.  adv.  [from  figurative.} 
By  a  figure ;  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  words  originally  imply ;  not 
literally. 

The  custom  of  the  apostle  is  figuratively  to 
transfer  to  himself  in  the  first  person,  what  be- 
longs to  others.  Hammond. 

'the  words  are  different,  but  the  sense  Is  still 
the  same;  for  therein  are  figuratively  intended 
Uriah  and  Etechias.  Brown. 

Satire  is  a  kind  of  poetry  in  which  human  rices 
are  reprehended,  partly  dramatically,  portly  sim- 
ply ;  but  for  the  most  part,  figuratively  and  oc- 
cultly. Dryden,  Jul:  DetUcat. 

FI'GURE.t  »•  *•  ZJ*g*re,  Fr.Jigura,  Lat.] 

1.  The  form  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by 
the  outline. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite figure*,  and  the  flower 
numbers  are  chiefly  five  and  four;  as  in  prim- 
roses, briar-roses,  tingle  muskroees,  single  pinks, 
and  gilliflowers,  which  have  Ave  leaves;  lilies, 
flower-de-luces,  borage,  buglets,  which  have  four 
leaves.  Jforon,  Afal.  Hist. 

Men  find  green  clay  that  la  soft  as  long  as  it  is 
in  tbe  water,  so  that  one  may  print  on  it  all  kind 
of figura,  and  give  it  what  shape  one  pleases. 

Boyle. 

Figura  are  properly  modifications  of  bodies, 
for  pure  spare  is  not  any  where  terminated,  nor 
can  be ;  whether  there  be  or  be  not  body  in  it,  it 
ia  uniformly  continued.  Locke. 

2.  Shape ;  form  ;  semblance. 

The  carpenter  —  makcth  it  after  the  figure  of  a 
in.  Tmnah,  xliv,  13. 

He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the  promise  of 
a  lamb  the 
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The  blue  German  shall  the  Tigris  drink, 
Ere  I,  forsaking  gratitude  and  truth, 
Forget  the  figure,  of  that  godlike  youth. 

Ihyte-n,  '7r-. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his 
figure  and  delivery,  aa  well  as  with  bis  discourses. 

Addtnm,  Spett. 

A  good  figure,  or  person,  in  man  or  woma 
gives  credit  at  first  sight  to  the choice  of  either. 

4.  Distinguished  appearance; 
remarkable  character. 

While  fortune  favour'd,  while  his  arms  support 
The  cause,  and  rul'd  the  counsels  of  the  court, 
I  made  emu;  figure  there ;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame. 

Dryden,  Atn. 

The  speech,  I  believe,  was  not  so  much  do- 
signed  by  the  knigbt  to  inform  tbe  court,  as  to 
give  him  a  figure  ia  my  eye,  and  keep  up  bis  cre- 
dit in  the  country.  Addium,  Spett. 

Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes 
•.figure  either  aa  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow. 

Adtiiym.  tiuardtaiu 

Whether  or  no  they  have  done  well  to  set  yon 
up  for  making  another  kind  of  figure,  time  will 
witnes*.  .tddi$,tn. 

Many  princes  made  very  ill  figuret  upon  the 
throne,  who  before  were  the  favourites  of  the 
people.  Additem,  Freeholder. 

5.  Magnificence ;  splendour. 

If  it  be  bis  chief  end  in  it  to  grow  rich,  that  be 
may  live  in  figure  and  indulgence,  and  be  able  to 
retire  from  business  to  idleness  and  hurry,  his 
trade,  as  to  him,  loses  til  its  tanoccitcy.  Law. 

6.  A  statue ;  an  image ;  something  formed 
in  resemblance  ot  somewhat  else. 

Several  statues,  winch  seemed  at  a  distance  of 
the  whitest  marble,  woe  nothing  rl.it  but  so  many 
figuret  in  snow. 

7.  Representations  in  painting; 
exhibited  in  colours. 

In  the  principal  figure*  of  a  picture  the  painter 
it  to  employ  the  sinews  of  his  art ;  for  in  them 
of  bis  work. 
Dryden,  Dvfirmoy . 


My  favourite  hooka  and  pictures  «ll ; 
Kindly  throw  in  a  little  figure. 
And  set  the  price  upon  the  bigger. 

8.  Arrangement ;  disposition ;  modification. 

The  figure  of  a  syllogism  ia  the  proper  dispo- 
sition of  the  middle  term  with  the  pan*  of  the 
question.  Watlt,  Logiek. 

9.  A  character  denoting  a  number. 

Hearts,  tongues,  JSgurei,  scribes,  bard*,  poets. 


3.  Person;  external 
graceful  or  inelegant, 


appearance 
or  grand. 


Think,  speak,  rest,  write,  sing,  number 

His  love  to  Antony.    &ak*peare,  Jnt.  and  CU«;>. 

He  that  seeketh  to  be  eminent  amongst  shh* 
men,  bath  a  great  leak ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for 
the  publirk  :  but  be  that  plots  to  be  tbe  only  figure 
among  cyphers,  ia  the  decay  of  a  whole  age. 

Bacon,  Ets. 

As  in  accounts  cyphers  and  figure!  pass  for  real 
sums,  so  in  human  affairs  words  pass  for  things 
themselves.  South,  Seem. 

10  The  horoscope;  the  diagram  of  the 
aspect  of  the  astrological  houses. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  brought  tn  pass  under 
the  profession  of  fortunetelluig  i  she  works  by 
charms,  by  spells,  by  tbe  figure,  and  daubry  be- 
yond our  clement.  Shotiuenre. 

He  set  a  figure  to  discover 
If  you  were  fled  to  Rye  or  Dover.  Jfudibrett. 

Figure- dingers  and  star-gaavrs  pretend  to  fore- 
tell the  fortunes  of  kingdoms,  and  have  no  fore- 
sight in  what  concern"  themselves,  L'Ettrangt. 

11.  [In  theology.]  Type;  representative. 

Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come. 

Bometnt,  v.  14. 

12.  [In  rhetorick.]   Any  mode  of  speak- 
ing, in  which  words  ore  detorted  from 
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their  literal  s*td  primitive  tor**.  In 
strict  acceptation,  the  change  of  a  won! 
is  a  trope,  and  any  affe  ction  of  a  sentence 
a  figure  ;  but  thoy  are  confounded  even 
by  the  exactest  writers. 

Silken  arm-,  precise. 
Three  pfi'd  byawiWe*,  spruce  affectation, 
figures  pcdjuiUcal,  these  Summer  dies 
Hare  blown  in*  fall  of  tu»KBot  ostentation. 

.VAmhgwortf. 

Here  U  a  strange  /gw»  invc»u-d  gainst  the 
plain  and  natural  sense  of  UK  wards ;  for  by  pray- 
ing to  baatow  moat  be  understood  only  praying  to 
pray.  SHUinsJIeft. 

They  haw  been  taught  rhctnrick,  but  never 
uugiit  language;  ai  if  the  names  of  ibe  fa^m 
that  triTitn  lliahcd  the  diacourw  of  those,  who  un- 
derstood the  art  a*  speaking,  were  lh«  very  art  and 
•kill  of  ■  peaking  well,  ioeae. 

13.  [In  grammar.]    Any  deviation  from 

the  rule*  of  analogy  or  syntax. 
To  Fi'ourb.  v.  a.  [figuro,  Latin.] 
1.  To  form  into  any  determinate  shap«. 

Trees  and  herbs,  in  die  growing  forth  of  their 


Accept  Ibis 


Dacon. 


lire. 


2.  To  show  by  a  corporeal  resemblance ; 
as  in  picture  or  statuary. 

Arachnc  figur'it  how  Jove  did  ahuse 
Europe  like  a  built  and  on  hit  back 
Her  through  the  tea  did  bear ;  as  lively  seen, 
That  it  tntoaca,  and  true  bull 


ye  would  wean. 

Spenser, 

course  of  rolling  orb.  on  high, 
.  now  travel,  with  hia  eye.  Pope. 

with  figures  or 


Now  i 

O-erJIgarV. 

'X    To  cover 
images. 

I'll  give  my  jewel,  for  a  act  of 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 
My  gay  apparel  fur  an  almsman's  gown, 
My  Jfur-d  goblet  for  a  diah  of  wood. 

Slulapcvt,  Rich.  II. 

*.  To  diversify  :  to  variegate  with  adven- 
titious forms  or  matter. 

But  tbh  effusion  of  luch  manly  drops, 
Startle  nine  eyes,  and  make  roe  owe  anui'd 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vanity  top  of  heaven 
I'igur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteor*. 

Skakspeare,  A'.  John. 

5.  To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative 
resemblance. 

Wben.sacramcals  are  said  to  be  visible  sign,  of 
invisible  "grace,  we  thereby  conceive  how  grace  b 
imieod  the  very  end  for  whi.h  Uiesc  heavenly  my., 
teries  were  untituted  ;  and  the  matter  wfaereof 
they  conaiat  i>  such  as  ugmfiethvjigurtf*,  and  rc- 

P*Ther«  i»  a  history  In  all  men'*  lives, 
i^tguruur  the  nature  of  the  time*  deceased. 

Sliakspeore,  Hen.  IV. 

Marriage  ring*  are  not  of  this  stuff: 
Oh  wby  should  ought  leas  precious  or  las  tough 
Figure  our  love.  ?  Donne. 

An  heroic  poem  should  be  more  fitted  to  the 
common  actions  and  passion*  of  human  life,  and 
more  like  a  gUwa  of  nature,  figuring  a  more  prac- 
ticable virtue  to  u.  than  was  done  by  the  ancient*.  I 

Dryeten. 

The  emperor  appear*  at  a  ruing  sun,  and  holds 
a  globe  in  lua  hand  to  fitter*  out  the  earth  that  is 
enlightened  and  actuated  by  bU  beams. 

Addison  on  MedoU. 

6.  To  image  in  the  mind. 

None  tint  feel,  seiuibly  the  docays  of  age,  and 
his  life  wearing  off,  can  figure  to  himself  those 
imaginary  charm*  in  riches  and  praise,  that  men 
arc  apt  to  do  in  the  warmth  of  their  Wood 
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If  low,  alu '  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear 
No  thought  can figure,  and  no  tongue  declare. 

Prior. 

7.  To  prefigure;  to  foreshew. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sua, 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event 

Skakepeare,  Hen.  VI. 

8.  To  form  figuratively ;  to  use  in  a  sense 
not  literal. 

figured  and  metaphorical  eipreadona  do  well 
to  illustrate  more  abstruse  and  unfamiliar  Ideas, 
which  the  mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly 


9.  To  note  by  characters. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  roll'd  within, 
A*  through  a  crystal  glass  the figur'd  hour*  an 
seen.  Drydrn. 

To  Fi'ouhe.*  c.  n.    To  make  a  figure. 

Who fifpired  in  the  rebellion. 

Holmgtrale,  Sj>.  of  Patriotism,  p.  233. 

Fi'gure-caster.*  n.s.  ^figure  and  cast.] 
A  pretender  to  astrology. 

I  by  this figure-caster  must  be  icr-agined  In  such 
distress  <o>  to  sue  to  Marouilla, 

Milton,  ApoL  for  San.'ywn. 
Enthusiasts  in  religion,  figurtwitters  in  astro- 
lotrv.  are  so  rtHolverl  unon  th.  ir  hvrrolhe.es. 

■  s  ."V J  *   ™*  ™  uuur  •  *>"MS  v*k*aj    **  J'  %+*n.-* •        J  B^vaaajBvsasi  mo 

Sjienter  on  Prod.  p.  4«. 
Fi'oorb-plinoer.  n.s.  [figure  and /W»g.] 
A  pretender  to  astrology  and  prediction. 

Quacks,  figurejungers,  pettifoggers,  and  re- 
publican plotters,  cannot  well  live  without  it- 

Collier  of  Cov  fatten*  • 
Fi'owoht.T  «r.  s.  [pepype,  .Sax.  ficaria, 
Lat.]    A  plant.  Miller. 
Fii.a'ceouk.  adj.  [from filum,  Latin.]  Con- 
sisting of  threads  ;  composed  of  threads. 

They  make  cables  of  the  bark  of  lime  trees: 
it  b  the  stalk  that  maketh  the  filaceous  matter 

above.      '  Bocto,  Xal.  Hist. 

Fi'lacbr.  *,  *.  [filazariiu,  low  Lat.jUum.] 
An  officer  in  the  Common  Picas,  so 
called  because  he  files  those  writs 
whereon  he  makes  process.  There  are 
fourteen  of  them  in  their  several  divi- 
sions and  counties :  they  make  out  all 
original  process,  as  well  real  as  per- 
sonal  ana  mixt,  Harrit. 
Fl'LAMENT.  n.  t.  [ filament,  French  ; 
filamenta,  Lat.]  A  slender  thread  ;  a 
body  slender  and  long  like  a  thread. 

The  effluvium  passing  out  in  a  smaller  thread, 
and  more  enlightened  filament,  it  surrcth  not  tbe 
bodie*  interposed.  Sroten. 

Tbe  lungs  of  consumptive*  have  been  con- 
sumed, nothing  remaining  but  the  ambient  mem- 
brane, and  a  number  of  withered  veins  and  fila- 
ments. Honey  en  Consvmytient. 

Tbe  ever-rolliog  orb'*  impulsive  ray 
On  the  next  thread*  and  filaments  does  bear, 
Which  form  the  springy  texture  of  Uw  air, 
And  those  still  strike  die  next,  till  to  the  sight 
The  quick  vibration  propagates  die  light. 

Btadmore. 

Tbe  dung  of  horses  is  nothing  but  the  fila- 
ments of  the  hay,  and  a*  Mich  combustible. 

Arbvtknot  on  Ailments. 

Filamb'ntous.*  adj.  [from  filament.] 
Like  a  slender  thread. 

The  doctrine  of  die  filamentous  cataract  will 
become  a.  familiar  as  any  established  theory 
among  ut,  only  by  supposing  this,  like  all  other 
membrane*,  thickened  and  become  opaque  by  dis- 
order*. The  Student,  i.341. 

Fila'nder.*   See  Felasdebs. 

Fi'lbbrt.t  ff.  t.  [This  is  derived  by  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner  from  the  long  beards 
or  busks,  as  corrupted  from  full  beard, 
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or  full  of  beard.  It  probably  had  it* 
name,  like  many  other  fruits,  from 
some  ono  that  introduced  or  cultivated 
it ;  and  is  therefore  corrupted  from 
Filbert  or  Filiberi,  the  name  of  him 
who  brought  it  hither.  Such  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  etymological  account  of  this 
word.  Oower  gives  us  a  very  different 
one  in  tbe  following  lines ;  which  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  also  lias  agreed  with  me 
in  noticing ; 

"  With  that  upon  a  grene  bough 
"  A  seynt  of  sylke,  which  she  [PhiBis] 

there  had, 
-She  knit;  and  so  herself  she  lad, 
«  That  she  about  hor  white  * 
«  It  did,  and  henge  hirselfe 
"  Whereof  the  goddes  were  i 
u  And  Demophon  was  re 
"  That  of  the  goddes'  pr 
«  Was  shape  such  an  evi. 


«  Ever  afterwarde  ayen  the  alowe, 
"  That  PhMU  in  the  same  throwe 
"  Was  tkape  into  a  nuite  tree, 
"  That  all  men  it  might  see : 
"  And  after  Phillis  Philbejid 
"  Tkit  tree  wu  cleped  in  the  yerd: 
"  And  yet,  for  Demophon  to  shame, 
"  Unto  this  day  it  beareth  the  name." 

Confix*.  Amantis,  B.4. 

Tlie  filbert  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Pootus.  Huloet  calls  it  "  Pon- 
tica  ntix."]  A  Cue  hazel  nut  with  a  thin 
shell. 

In  August  come*  fruit  of  all  sort* ;  a*  plumbs, 
pear*,  apricots,  barberries,  filberts,  musk  melon., 
monkshood*  of  all  colour..  Hacm,  Est. 

Thou  hast  a  brain,  such  or.  it  i.  indeed ! 
On  what  else  should  thy  worm  of  fancy  feed  ; 
Yet  in  a  filhert  I  have  often  known 
M-iggots  survive  when  Ml  the  kcrnd'u  gasar. 

Dorset. 

There  is  a  Ho  another  kind  called  the  filhert  of 
Constantinople ;  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  " 
are  bigger  than  either  of  the  former :  da 
are  thow  of  a  llun  sIkIU 

To  FILCH,  t-.  a.  [A  word  of 
etymology.  The  French  word  filer, 
from  which  some  derive  it,  is  of  very 
late  production,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  its  original.]  To  steal ;  to  take  by 
theft  ;  to  pilfer ;  to  pillage  ;  to  rob  ;  to 
take  by  robbery.  It  is  usually  spoken 
of  petty  thefts. 

He  shall  find  bb  vreahh  wonderfully  enlarged 
by  keeping  hi*  cattle  in  inclosum,  where  they 
•hall  always  have  safe  being,  that  none  are 
continually  filched  and  stolen.  Spenser  on  Ireland, 

The  champion  robbcth  by  night, 
And  prowletli  and  filclsclh  by  date.  Tuteer,  Ilust. 
Win  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'us  some- 
thing,  nothing ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  lus,  and  lias  been  slave  to 

tbouaands ; 
Bat  he  that  fitches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  use  of  tluu  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  make*  me  poor  indeed.    SAaispeare,  Othello, 
He  could  discern  cities  like  hive*  of  ben, 
wherein  every  bee  did  nought  else  but  sting;  some 
like  hornets,  some  like  fi/cAing  wasps,  other*  as 
drones.  Hurtm  on  SletancJi<Jy. 

Whet  made  the*  venture  to  betray, 
And  filch  the  lady's  heart  away.  Hudsbnu. 
Tbe  pismire  was  formerly  a  husbandman, 
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Fain  would  titty  filch  t 
tun'd  those 


White  unrettrain'd  dm  happy  gluttons  | 


»w»jr. 
prey. 

So  speeds  the  wily  (at,  alarra'd  by  fear, 
Who  lately filch' d  the  turkey's  callow  care. 

Caj,,  7'riwa. 

Fi'tciiER.t  n.  s.  [from  ^/fA.]    A  thief;  a 
petty  robber. 
This  filcaer  of  affections. 

Datum,  and  Ft.  Love'i  PUsrimogr. 

Fi'lchisoi.y.*  adv.  [from  the  part.  j£fcA- 
in^.]    In  a  thievish  manner.  Sherwood. 

FILE.+  ».      [jUc,  Fr.  filum,  a  thread, 
Lat.] 

1 .  A  thread.    Nut  now  used. 

But  let  mo  resume  the  JUe  of  my  narration, 
which  this  object  of  books,  best  agreeable  to  my 
course  of  life,  hath  a  little  interrupted.  fToHiMi. 

Dorothea  did  not  interrupt  the file  of  her  history- 
Mn.  Tr.of  I).  Qua.  iv.  I . 

2.  A  line  on  which  papers  are  strung  to 
keep  them  in  order. 

All  records,  wherein  there  was  any  memory 
of  the  king's  attainder,  should  bo  cancelled  and 
taken  off  the  filf.  Jituon. 

The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  I 
continually  set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse 
those,  and  then  rank  them  into  several  Jilt; 
according  to  the  subject-matters.  Bacon. 
■-train  is  wholly  blind ; 


TV  apothecary-train  is  wholly  blin 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescriptio 


akc- 
Ihydrn. 

3.  A  catalogue ;  rolt ;  series. 

^  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  Jib 

Shahpeart,  Hen.  IF. 

The  ralu'd  JUe 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  "^j*^ 

4.  A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind 
another. 

Urate  goodly  eyes, 
Thai  o'er  the file,  and  musters  of  (he  war 
Hare  giow'd  like  plated  Man,  now  bend,  now 
turn 

Upon  a  tawnoy  front-     Shakrpearc,  Ant.  drop. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Denting  the  moon.  Hilton,  P.L. 

5.  [reol,  Saxon ;  vijle,  Dutch.]    An  in- 
strument to  rub  down  prominences. 

Th,e  rougb  or  coarse-toothed  file,  if 
it  be  large,  is  called  a  rubber,  and  is 
to  take  off  the  unevenness  of  your 
work  which  the  hammer  made  in  the 
forging :  the  bastard-toothed  file  is  to 
take  out  of  your  work  the  deep  cuts, 
or  file-strokes,  the  rough  file  made : 
the  fine-toothed  file  is  to  take  out  the 
cuts,  or  file-strokes,  the  bastard  file 
made ;  and  the  smooth  file  is  to  take 
out  those  cuts,  or  file-strokes,  that  the 
fine  file  made.  Moxon. 

A  JUe  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the  coulters. 

I  Sato.  xiii.21 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
fires  in  their  bands  and  hammers  at  their  side. 

Dryden. 

A  Latiuism. 


Style ;  manner  of  writing. 
Not  now  in  use. 

And,  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  thisjtir 
To  sing  of  bills  and  woods  "m — 
knights,  ^  enovie  of  in 


an.l 


Fi'lecvjttxr.  n.  *. 
maker  of  files. 


vi.  37. 

[file  and  carter.]  A 


God-steel  is  a 
use  it  to 
tlieir  file*. 


nf  steel :  filrcuttfri 
which  Ihey  cut 
Maion. 


To  FiLE-f  v.  a.  {filer,  Fr.  from fiium,  a 
thread,  Lat.] 

1.  To  string  upon  a  thread  or  wire. 
Whence  to  fife  a  bill  is  to  offer  it  iu  its 
order  to  the  notice  of  the  judge. 

Thou  dost/ie 
One  lie  upon  another  well. 

Fanthaw,  Pan.  Fula,  p.  174. 
From  the  day  his  6m  bill  was  filed  lie  began 
to  collect  reports.    Arbuthunt    Patx,  Mart.  Scrib. 

2.  [from  reolan,  Sax.]  To  cut  with  a 
file. 

They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the 
largeness  of  that  offer,  do  in  more  sparing  terms 
acknowledge  little  less.  Hooter. 

The  eminent  court — gives  their  tongues 
Swcetncvi  of  language  ;  makes  them  apt  to 
please; 

FUet  off  nil  rudeness,  and  uncivil  haviour. 


Beanm.  and  Ft.  -Vs*.  OnnV-ntim. 
Let  men  be  careful  how  they  attempt  to  cure 
a  blemish  by  filing]  or  cutting  olT  Uw  head  of  such 
an  overgrown  tooth.  Hay. 
,  To  smooth  ;  to  polish.  This  use  of  the 
word  was  formerly  frequent,  as  applied 
to  the  tongue ;  and  denoted  polinhed 
speech.  It  is  a  Gallicism,  "  Avoir  la 
langtte  lien  afilie."  Dr.  Johnson  cites 
only  the  example  of  Shakapcare,  with- 
out any  remark.  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
Skelton,  afford  abundant  instances  of 
this  usuage.  Spenser,  of  course,  tvlopts 
it;  and  Dry  den  thought  it  worth  his 
notice. 

For  that  old  man  of  pleasing  words  had  store. 
And  well  could  JUe  his  tongue  as  smooth  as  glass. 

.V/murr,  F. U-  i.  i.  35. 
There  bath  flourished  in  Knglund  so  fine  and 
filed  phrases,  and  to  good  and  pleasant  poets,  as 
may  countervayle  the  doings  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Ac. 
Goage,  Egtofi,  EjntapAt,tu.  (15(13,)  I'ref. 
is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory, 
and  his  eye  ambitious. 

SbaJtspeare,  Lore'*  Lab.  Lett. 
His  mien  be  fashion 'd,  and  Ids  tongue  he  fifd. 

Dryden,  Cyman  and  Iphuienia. 

[from  apylan,  Saxon.]  To  foul ;  to 
sully ;  to  pollute.  This  sense  is  retained 
in  Scotland.    See  Foul. 

The  corn  is  theirs,  let  others  thresh, 

Sjtenter,  Skep.  Cat.  July. 
She  lightly  lent  out  of  ber filed  bed. 

Spenser,  F.  <i.  iii.  i.  6*. 
re  \JU'd  o>y  mind, 

ve  I  raurder'd. 
Snakjf*earr. 
His  weeds  divinely  fashioned, 
All  fiCd  and  inangl'd.  CTKyiturn,  Iliads. 

To  FiLE.f  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  march  in  a  file,  not  abreast,  but 
one  behind  another. 

AH  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony, 
till  we  drew  up  in  good  order,  and  filed  off. 

,  Taller. 

Did  all  the  grosser  atoms  at  the  call 
chance  JUe  off  to  form  the  pondrous  ball. 
And  uodetermin'd  into  order  Ml  1 

litachnerr.  Creation. 

2.  To  rank  with ;  to  be  strung,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  same  thread  or  wire. 

These,  I  take  it, 
Although  she  love  you  well,  — 
Mutt  needs,  and  reason  for  it,  be  examin'd, 
And  by  her  modesty ;  and  fear'd  loo  light  loo, 
ToJuV  with  her  affections ,  You  have  lost  her. 

end  FL  it<ms. 


For  Baotruo's 
For  them  the  era 


Of. 


brown 


.  FIL 

Fi'lemot.  H.t,  [corrupted  I 
morte,  a  dead  leaf,  French.]  A 
or  yellow-brown  colour. 

The  colours  you  ought  to  wish  for  are  blur 
or  filemot,  turned  up  with  red. 

A'ttj/1,  Direct.  Jar  Servant!. 

Fi'i-KHvt  n.f.  [from  file.']    One  who  files  ; 
one  who  uses  the  tile  in  cutting  metals. 

Shcrtvooil. 

FI'LIAL.  art),  [filial,  filiale,  Fr.  filiut, 
Lat.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  ;  befitting  a  son. 
My  mischievous  proceeding  may  be  the  glory 
of  his  filial  piety,  the  only  reward  now  left  for  so 
great  a  merit-  Sidney. 

From  imposition  of  Uriel  laws,  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace  ;  from  servile  fear 
To  filial  i  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith. 

itillon,  P.  L. 

He  griev'd,  be  wept,  the  sight  an  image  brought 
"  his  own  filial  lovr,  a  sadly  pleasing  thought. 


Of 

Dryden. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  u 
son. 

And  dius  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke. 

UU*m,r.L. 

Wltcre  the  old  myrtle  her  good  influence  sheds. 
Sprigs  of  like  leaf  erect  tlieir  filial  heads ; 
And  when  die  parent  rose  decays  and  dies, 
Wilh  a  resembling  face  Uur  daughter  buds  arise. 

Prior. 

FiLiA'TioN.t  »•'•  [filiation,  French;  from 
filim,  Lat.]  The  relation  of  a  son  to 
a  father ;  correlative  to  paternity. 

The  relation  of  paternity  and  filiation,  between 
the  6rst  and  second  person,  and  die  relation 
between  the  sacred  persons  of  the  Trinity,  , 
the  denomination  thereof,  must  needs  T 
because  the  terms  of  relation  bctwt 
that  rclitlion  ariseth  were  eternal. 

Half,  Orig.  ■/  Mnttlmui. 
Among  all  the  sons  of  God,  there  is  none  like 
to  that  One  Sou  of  God.    And  if  there  be  so 
great  a  disparity  in  the  filiation,  we  must  make 
as  great  a  difference  in  the  correspondent  relation. 

Pearttm  an  Ike  Creed,  Art-  i. 
Fi'LiBMi.*  See  FlLLIBEG. 
Fi'liurake,  or  Fi'LioKEE.*  adj.  [Latin, 
Jilum,  a  thread,  and  granum,  grain.] 
Denoting  work  curiously  wrought,  in 
the  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains, 
usually  in  gold  and  silver;  a  kind  of 
wire-work.    In  the  Fop's  Dictionary, 


ind. 


de- 


1690,  Jiligrained,  ort 
fined  as  denoting  "  dressing -boxes, 
baskets,  or  whatever  else  is  made  of 
silver  wire-work."  But  the  word  is 
older  in  our  language. 

A  curious  filigrane  handkerchief,  and  two  fair 
jUigrant  plates  brought  out  of  Spain. 

I>r.  DroKn'i  Travel,,  I  CSS,  p.  1 47. 
Adam  and  Esc  in  bugle- work,  without  fig- 
leaves,  upon  canvas,  curiously  wrought  with  her 
ladyship's  own  hand  ;  several  fili^rane  curiosities. 

Tatter,  No.  245. 
The  churches  of  our  ancestors  shoot  up  into 
spires,  towers,  pinnacles,  and  filigree  work. 

Smnlmrne,  Trav.  lArcne*  Spain,  L.44. 

Fi'Liscs.t  fi.  s.  [trom  file;  without  a 
singular,  Dr.  Johnson  says;  yet  our 
lexicography  presents  the  singular  ;  "A 
filing,  limure,  Fr."  Sherwood,  which 
Cotgrave  renders  "  file-dust,  also  a 
filing."  Fragments  rubbed  off  by  the 
action  of  the  file. 

The  JUmgi  of  iron  infused  in  vinegar,  will, 
with  a  decoction  of  galls,  make  good  ink,  without 
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t  of  those  jewels  ire  of 
e  mu  at  ordinary  au- 
Felton  on  lit  Classic**. 

To  FILL.  v.  a.  [ryllan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  (tore  til)  no  more  can  be  admitted. 

Pill  the  waterpotj  with  nkr,  and  they  yMcd 
them  up  to  the  hrim.  ft.  Jo**),  U.  7. 

I  ID  who  fill 
lD6nitude,  por  wuoui  (lie  iprg.  MSlem,  P.  L 

The  celestial  quire*,  when  orient  tight 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birth-day  of  Heav'n  and  Earth ;  with  'y>y  and 
•tout 

The  hallow  universal  orb  they  JHT<1.  MitUm,  P.  L. 

2.  To  store  abundantly. 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  th*  tew 
And  lakes  and  running  (ir,»p»  the  wilen fill. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 

3.  To  satisfy ;  to  content. 

Ha  with  Ms  contorted  Ere 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  was JUTd 
With  admiration  and  deep  mute  la  bear,  ifift.  P.  I~ 
Nothing  but  die  nnJ  ftbtoiutv  Intiru.t.- 

c*n  ad^iuaiely  Jilt  and  tupcr-abundnntly  utisfv 
the  ifilinitti  dtttnra  of  intelligent  being*. 

C  rWy^stj  jPAtfa  Pftnc* 

4.  To  glut ;  to  surfeit. 

Thou  art  going  to  lord  Tlmon's  feast. 
—  Ay,  to  tee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  foots. 


5.  To  Fill  oat.  To  pour  out  liquor  for 
drink. 

6.  To  Fill  out.  To  extend  by  something 
contained. 

I  only  ip<*k  tit  htm 
Whom  pomp  and  greatness  nits  so  Ioomi  about. 
That  he  wants  majesty  to  fill  them  eat.    Dry.  (en 

7.  To  Fill  up.  [Up  is  often  used  with- 
out much  addition  to  the  force  of  the 
verb.]    To  make  full. 

Hope  leapt  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opera  on  hi*  sou!  [ 
Till  lengthen 'd  on  to  faith,  and  uncooflo'd, 
It  pours  the  blias  that fillt  up  alt  the  mind.  Pope. 

8.  To  Fill  up.    To  supply. 

When  (he  several  trades  and  profession*  are 
supplied,  you  will  find  most  of  those  that  are 
proper  for  war  absolutely  necessary  for  fi/ing  up 
the  laborious  part  of  life,  and  carrying  on  the  tin. 
derwork  of  the  nation.         Addison  on  th«  War. 

9.  To  Fill  mo.    To  occupy  by  bulk. 

There  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water 
required  for  the  land  as  for  the  an,  to  raise  them 
to  an  equal  height ;  because  mountains  and  hills 
would  fill  up  part  of  that  space  upon  the  land,  and 
so  make  less  water  requisite.  Burnet. 

10.  To  Fill  up.    To  engage ;  to  employ. 

Is  it  far  you  ride? 
—  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
•Twist  this  and  supper.       SAaivjwarc,  Afncbelb. 
To  Fill.  v.  n. 
1.  To  give  to  drink. 

In  the  cup  which  she  hath  filled,  fill  to  her 
double.  Rev.  xviii.  6. 

WcJtB  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

i  we  miss. 


2.  To  grow  full. 

3.  To  glut ;  to  satiate. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling, 
and  do  swim  and  hang  more  about  the  mouth  of 
tlic  stomach,  and  go  not  down  so  speedily. 

Ilruxn,  Xat.  Hist. 

4.  To  Fill  up.   To  grow  full. 

Neither  the  Palus  Mentis  nor  the  Euxine,  nor 
any  other  seas,  fiO  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  thai- 


Fill.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  As. 


Her  neck  and  breorti  were  ercr  open  hare, 
That  aye  thereof  her  babc-i  might  suck  their  fit. 

Spenser,  F-  <J- 

But  thus  inflam'd  bespoke  the  captain. 
Who  scometh  peace  shall  Lava  bis  fiO  of  war. 

When  y»  were  thirsty,  did  I  not  cleave  the  rock, 
and  waters  Sowed  out  to  yaarfillf  2£*fr.  I.  30. 

Mean  white  enjoy 
Your  fill,  what  happiness  this  happy  state 
Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  Milton,  P.L. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  bung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fit, 
I  spar'd  not.  MUtm,  P.  L. 

Which  made  roe  gently  first  remoee  your  fears. 
That  so  you  might  have  room  to  entertain 
Yourjttfof  joy.  OmMm,  . 

Your  barbarity  may  hare  itajBI  of  destruction. 

Pope. 

2.  [More  properly  thiUJ]   The  place  be- 
tween the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

This  mule  being  put  in  the  JUt  of  •  cart,  run 
away  with  the  cart  and  limber. 

Mortimer,  Husbamlry. 
Fl'LLIR.f  sj.  t.  [from /<Y.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room  without  use. 

"11a  a  mere  JUUr,  to  slop  a  vacancy  in  the  hex. 
amcter,  and  counect  the  preface  to  the  work  of 
Virgil.  Dryden,  JEn.  Dtdie. 

A  miilureof  tender  grntlr  thoughts  and  suit- 
able expressions,  of  forced  and  inextricable  con. 
ceita,  and  of  ores! less  film  up  to  the  rest.  Pope. 

2.  One  whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels 
of  carriage. 

They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  a*  to 
krep  the  filer*  always  at  work. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  One  who  stores  abundantly. 

Brave  soldier  yield ;  thou  slock  of  arms  and 

honour, 

Thou  filer  of  the  world  with  fame  and  glory. 

groans,  and  Ft  Bcmduea. 

F1XLET.  h.  t.  IJUet,  French ;  jUutn,  Lat.] 

1.  A  band  tied  round  the  head  or  other 
part. 

His  baleful  breath  inspiring,  as  be  glides. 
Now  Kite  a  chain  around  her  neck  ho  rides  i 
Now  like  a  filet  to  her  head  repairs, 
And  with  his  circling  volumes  folds  her  hairs. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

She  scorn'd  the  praise  or  Uauty,  and  the  care ; 
A  bch  her  waist,  a  filet  binds  her  hair. 

Pope,  hYmtlwr  i^iw..*!. 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh :  applied 
commonly  to  veal. 

The  youth  approach 'd  the  fire,  and  as  it  burn'd, 
On  five  sharp  broachers  rank'd,  the  roast  they 
turn'dt 


VOX..  II. 


Tbey  cutin  legs  and fiHett  for  the  feast. Dryd.  Iliad. 

3.  Meat  rolled  together ;  and  tied  round. 

FUUt  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.     SbaH.  Maetetb. 

Tba  mixture  thus,  by  chymick  art 
United  close  in  every  part, 
InjBfeu  roll'd,  or  cut  in  pieces, 
A  ji pear 'd  like  on*  cootinu'd  species.  Smift. 

4.  [In  architecture.]  A  little  member 
which  appears  in  the  ornaments  and 
mouldings,  and  is  otherwise  called  listel. 

Harris. 

Pillars  and  their  filets  of  silver.  Sr.  xxvii.  10. 

To  Fi'llet.T  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  with  a  bandage  or  fillet. 

Tbey  wear  their  hair  long  and filleted. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  376. 

2.  To  adorn  with  an  astragal. 

He  made  hooka  for  the  pillars,  end  overlaid 
their  chapiter*  and  filleted  tbem.   £r.  sunn.  96. 


Fi'llibeo.*  n.  t.  \Gtxl.Jilleadh'begt  i.  e. 
fille&dh,  a  plait  or  cloth,  and  oca;,  little.] 
Literally,  a  little  plaid ;  a  dress,  reach- 
ing only  to  the  knees,  worn  by  men  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  instead  of 
breeches. 

To*  filibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very 
common,  and  the  bonnet  almost  universal 

A*  nans,  Journey  to  tbt  Wat.  blonds. 

Fi'lliko.*  n.t.  [from jM?.] 

1.  Supply. 

And  why  that  spiteful  character  given  to  all 
crowds?  mere  fittings  of  his  own,  without  warrant 
from  his  original.         Benlley,  PHI.  Up,.  f  54. 

2.  The  act  of  growing  full. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of 
matter,  is  by  surgeons  called  digestion  ;  tin-  stcanH, 
or  the  filling  up  with  flesh,  inrtursetion ;  and  the 
last,  or  skinning  over,  cicatrization.  Sbarp,Surgery 

To  FllXIP.f  t>.  a.  [A  word,  says  Skinner, 
formed  from  the  sound.  This  resemb- 
lance I  am  not  able  to  discover,  and 
therefore  am  inclined  to  imagine  it  cor- 
rupted from  Jill  up,  by  some  combin- 
ation of  ideas  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion ;  but  tlie 
word  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
alapa,  a  blow,  a  stroke.]  To  strike 
with  the  nail  of  the  finger  by  a  sudden 
spring  or  motion. 

If  I  do,  fill  if  me  with  a  three- man  beetle. 

Shabspeare,  Hen-  IV. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  tho  hungry  beach 
Fdlip  the  stars  t  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun. 

ShaJupeart,  Certs/. 

We  see,  that  if  you fillip  a  lutestring,  it  sheweth 
double  or  treble.  Bacon,  .Vat.  Hut. 

Fi'LLiF.t  i».  *.  [from  the  verb.]  A  jerk 
of  the  finger  let  go  from  the  thumb. 

Man 'a  life  is  as  a  glass,  and  a  fillip  may  crack  it. 
7V«g.  of  Solimm  and  Perteda,  (1599.) 
A  gentleman, 
If  I,  that  so  much  love  him,  may  commend  Mm, 
Of  free  and  virtuous  parts;  and  one,  if  foul  play 
Should  tail  upon  us,  for  which  fear  I  brouglit  him, 
Will  not  fly  back  fur  filisn. 

Anitm.  and  Ft  Tbt  Cinnem. 
The  dead  epicure  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the 
truth  or  Sardanapalus's  tomb,  which  I  find  sto- 
ried to  have  a  hand  in  a  posture  of  fillipine, 
reaching  out  of  the  tomb ;  and  the  motto,  "  Omnia 
ncc  tanu,"  all  is  not  worth  ss fillip. 

Whitloct,  Mann,  of  tbt  Eng.  p.  549. 

Fi'LLY.f  n.  s.  [Jftog,  Welsh,  a  young 


mare,  also  a  wanton  girl ;  ffeilos,  Celt. 

,  of>f/,  a  colt,  Iceland.] 
to  a  colt  or 


Ji/ia,  the  : 

1.  A  young 
young  horse. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  Imrsc  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal.  Sbahpesrn. 

A  well-wayed  horse  will  convey  thee  to  thy 
journey's  end,  when  an  unbacked  fily  may  g.v.i 
thee  a  fall.  Suckung. 

2.  A  wanton  girl ;  a  flirt. 

A  skittish fitty  will  be  your  f octane,  Welford. 

Beaum.  and  Ft  Scornful  Ijsdy. 
I  am  joined  In  wedlock,  for  my  sins,  to  one  of 
"  in  the  old  poet. 

Adslitan,  Speet. 

FILM-  u.  *.  [pirn,  Saxon.]    A  thin  pel- 
licle or  skin. 

While  lbs  silver  needle  did  work  upon  the  sight 
of  his  eye,  to  remove  the  film  of  the  cataract,  be 
e  clear  or  perfect  than  that 


I  am  joined  In  « 
thoscjUfeswhoare 
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Michael  fmm  Adam'«  eye*  the  film  remoVd, 
Which  lint  fal«e  fruit  that  prnrnU  d  clearer  sight 
Had  brad.  UUum,P.L. 

A  Mone  ii  Md  up  by  the  filnu  of  the  b Udder, 
and  so  kept  from  grating  or  offending  it. 

Granni,  BuH*  $  Mortality. 

That*  is  not  one  Infidel  to  ridiculoua  as  to  pro- 
tend to  solve  the  phamometu  of  tight,  fancy,  or 
tomtauon,  Lijr  U>use  tk-eting  superficial  fiimi  of 
bodies.  JleniUy,  Serm. 

He  from  thick films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeballs  pour  die  day. 

Pop*,  Hanoi. 

To  FiLM.f  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  a  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

It  will  but  »kin  and film  the  ulcerou%  place, 
Whiltt  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infect*  uawen.  Skattjmrt,  Hamlet. 

it  b  thine  ignorant  and  grots  Infidelity  that 
hath  Aimed  up  thnw  eyes,  that  Usou  canst  discern 
no  spiritual  object.  Bp.  Han't  Rem.  p.  251. 

Fl'LMY.f  adj.  [from film.]  Composed  of 
thin  membranes  or  pellicles. 

Ho  thawed  me  a  little  excrescence  that  In  bath 
beginning  upon  the  uttermost  ball  of  his  eyes,  a 
filmy  matter,  like  tlie  rudiment  of  a  pin  and  web 
at  they  call  it. 

AV  H.  tToUon,  lea.  (1C2H.)  Hen.  p.  411. 
So  the  false  «j*der,  when  ber  nets  are  spread, 
Deep  ambush'd  in  her  sikni  den  doe*  lie ; 
And  feels,  far  off,  the  trembling  of  her  thread. 
Whose j&Ymy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling  9y. 

The  wasps  with  f  ml  ilea  toll 
Flap  JUmy  pinions  oft,  to  extricate 
Their  feet  in  liquid  shackles  bound,  till  death 
BrrortTe  them  of  their  worthless  souls;  such  doom 
Wait*  luxury.  and  lawless  love  of  giun.  F.itUjH. 
Loose  to  the  winds  their  airy  garments  flew, 

Dipt  m  Ihe  menst  tincture  ol  tho  ssie*. 

Where  light  disports  In  ever- mingling  dyes.  Pone. 

To  FI'LTEIt.  o.  a.  [_filtro,  low  Latin ; 
per  fiium  trahere.~] 

1 .  To  defecate  by  drawing  off  liquor  by 
depending  threads. 

2.  To  strain ;  to  percolate. 

Dilute  this  liquor  with  fair  water,  JUter  it 
throogha  paper,  and  so  evaporate  it.  One,  Musnm. 

Fi'lteb.  n.  t.  [filtrum,  Latin.] 

I .  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  is 
dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated, 
and  the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  liquor  drips 
from  it. 

'>.  A  strainer ;  a  searcc. 

That  the  water,  passing  through  tlie  rains  of  the 
earth,  should  be  rendered  fresh  and  potable,  which 
it  cannot  be  by  any  percolations  we  can  make,  but 


FILTH.t ».  *  [F'l*.  Sax.  Ma,  led. 
•  filtk-kecd  tor  the 


Wic- 

lifle  writes  fiHtk-kecd  for  the  state  of 
being  defiled*  Apoc.  14.] 
] .  Dirt ;  nastiness ;  any  thing  that  soils  or 


i  to  the  rue  seesn  rile ; 
l-'dtht  savour  but  thenjseJvcs.  Sliaitptarr,  jr.  Leer. 

Neither  may  you  trust  waters  that  taste  sweet ; 
for  they  are  commonly  found  in  rising  grounds  of 
cruat  cities,  which  must  needs  take  in  a  great  .lenl 
of  JUtk.  Bona,  Not.  Hitt. 

Ho"  perfect  then  is  man?  From  licad  to  foot 
Defil'd  with jib*,  and  rotten  at  the  root.  Sandy* 

Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  fliogt  h»  filth  about  ( 
He  ^t i  1 1  hi'.  eratitude  and  tAp'enee, 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence.  Swifl, 

2.  Corruption;  grossness;  pollution. 


F  I  N 

Such  do  likewise  exceedingly  dispose  us  to 
pi»"ty  and  religion,  by  purifying  our  soul*  from 
the  drovi  uk!  JUik  at  sensual  delights.  TSijImn. 

Fi'ltmii.t.T  odv.  [from  filtky.]  Nastily; 
foully;  grossly. 

If  she  do  not  paint,  the  will  look  so  JUtiity, 
thou  canst  not  lore  her  I 

Burt<m,  AmU.  if  Mel.  p.  379. 
It  stuck  filtSdy  in  the  camel's  stomach  that 
bulls,  bean,  and  the  like,  should  be  armed,  and 
that  a  creature  of  his  site  should  be  loft  defence- 
less. L . 
Fi'lthineks.  ».  #.  [from filthy.") 
1.  Nastiness ;  foulness  ;  dirtioese. 

Men  of  virtue  suppressed  it,  lest  their  shining 
thou  Id  discover  the  others  fiti&intis.  Sidney. 

%  Corruption;  pollution. 

They  held  this  land,  and  with  their  filtkinea 
Polluted  this  tame  gentle  soil  long  time. 
That  their  own  mother  loatb'd  their  beastliness, 
And  gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime, 
All  were  thry  born  of  her  own  native  slime. 

Spenttr,  F-  Q. 

They  never  duly  improved  the  utmost  of  such 
a  power,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  all  the  fihht- 


Fi'lthy.  adj.  [from /Ilk.] 

1.  Nasty;  foul;  dirty. 

Fairls  foul,  and  foul  is  fair; 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filtny  air. 

Skahjieare,  Mocletn. 

2.  Gross ;  polluted. 

As  all  stories  are  not  proper  subjects  for  an 
epick  poem  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  an  they  for  a 
noble  picture :  the  subjects  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  ought  to  have  nothing  of  Immoral,  low, 
OTfitiy  in  them .  Dryden,  Jhifrmoy. 

To  FI'LTKATE.  r,.  a.  [from  filler.]  To 
strain  ;  to  percolate  ;  to  61ter. 

The  extract  obtained  by  the  former  operation, 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  those  ashes  boiled  in  water 
snd  filtrate,!,  yield  a  ticry  salt. 

Arbntknat  on  Aliments. 

Fi  ltra'tioj{.  n.  i.  [from  filtrate.']  A 
method  by  which  hqoors  are  procured 
fine  and  clear.  The  filtration  in  use  is 
straining  a  liquor  through  paper,  which,  i 
by  the  smallness  of  its  pores,  admits 
only  the  finer  parts  through,  and  keeps 
the  rest  behind.  Quinct/. 

We  took  then  common  nitre,  and  having,  by  die 
usual  way  of  solulion.ji/rmtwn,  and  coagulation, 
reduced  it  into  chrysuls,  we  put  four  ounces  of  ih  li 
purified  nitre  into  a  strong  new  crucible.  Boyle. 

Fi'mble  Hemp.  n.  t.  [corrupted  fromyi}- 
maU.~\ 

The  light  summer  hemp,  that  bears  no  seed, 
which  is  called Jl.nUc  hstitp.  Morua%e*. 
Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own , 
I  housewife  will  see  it  be  sown  ; 
trim  it,  to  serve  at  a  need, 
The Jlmble  to  spin  and  the  carle  for  ber  seed. 

TWarr. 

To  Fi'mbkiatis.*  v.  a.  [Lat.  fimbriatu*.] 
To  fringe  ;  to  hem.    Fimbriated  is  still  | 
an  heraldicL  term  for  bordered. 

Besides  the  divera  tricking  or  dressing  [lierjlJ- 
idt  crosses  j]  at  piercing,  s\)stuD^.  tifibrvii tax,  Ac. 
insomuch  that  crosses  atone,  as  they  are  variously 
disguised,  are  enough  to  distinguish  oil  the  several 
fumiiies  of  gentlemen  in  England. 

Fuller,  B>dy  Wot,  p.  S71. 

FIN.  a.  t.  [pn,  Sax.  tin,  Dutch.]  Tho 
wing  of  a  fish  ;  the  limb  by  which  he 
his  body,  and  moves  in  the 


He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  Jbu  of  lead. 
And  Letts  Sown  oaks  who  rushes,  Shedtt.  OtMl*. 
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TTieir  Jint  consist  of  a  number  of  grisly  hones, 
long  and  slender,  like  pins  Bad  needle*. 

Thus  at  balf-ebb  s  roiUng^rsT  AtMm~ 
Retoma,  and  wins  upon  the  shore  j 
The  watry  herd,  aJTrigbted  at  the  roar, 
Rest  on  their jtnr  atrliile,  and  stay, 
Then  backward  take  their  wond'rlng  way.  Dryd. 

Still  at  bis  oar  tb'  industrious  Libya  plies  • 
But  as  be  plies,  each  busy  arm  shrinks  in, 
And  by  degrees  h  fashion  M  to  ajfn. 
Fin-pootkd.  adj.  [  fin  andy&of.] 
pedous;  having  feet  with  mc 
between  the  toes. 

It  it  described  like  Saaluedes,  or  birds  which 
have  their  feet  or  daws  divided ;  where ss  it  is 
pslmipedous  or  Jin-fwted.  like  swans  and  geese, 
according  to  the  method  of  nature  in  latirostrout 
or  Hat- billed  birds  ;  which  being  genersily  swim- 
mers, the  organ  Is  wisely  contrived  unto  the  ac- 
lioij,  and  tlwry  are  framed  with  {tu*  or  oars  upon 
their  feet.  Brown. 

Fi'nable.  adj.  [from  fine.]   That  admits 
a  fine  ;  that  deserves  a  fine. 
This  it  the  order  for  writs  of  covenant  that  be 
Jhvddt.  Boom. 
He  M-nt  letters  lo  the  council,  wherein  he  atv 


jtisoefc. 

FI'NAL.  adj.  [ final,  French./ria**.,  Lai.] 

1.  Ultimate  ;  last. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Denih  Iris  dan 
Shook ;  but  delay 'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  goud,  aud  final  hope. 

Uilian,  P.L. 

2.  Conclusive ;  decisive. 

There  be  many  examples  where  sea.  fights  have 

been  Jiaal  to  the  war.  itenxr. 

Henry  spent  bis  reign  in  establishing  himself, 
and  had  ncitlier  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  or.dcr- 
lake  the ^aeV  conquest  of  Irelsnd. 

Airars  est  Ireland. 

3.  Mortal ;  destructive. 

At  last  raaolv'd  to  work  his jtan/  smart. 
He  lifted  up  his  imnd,  but  luck  again  did  start. 

apenstr.r.Q. 

4.  Respecting  the  end  or  motive. 

8ome  things  in  such  sort  are  allowed,  that  they 
be  alto  required  at  necessary  unto  salvation,  by 
way  of  direct,  immediate,  and  proper  necessity 
Jinal i  so  that,  without  performance  of  them,  they 
cannot  by  ordinary  course  be  saved,  nor  by  any 


By  its  gravity  air  raises  the  water  m  pumps, 
sitihoiiK,  snd  other  engines  ;  snd  performs  all  tlajse 
feats  which  former  philosophers,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  efficient  cause,  attributed  to  a  jinal, 
namely,  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuity.  Hay. 

Your  answering  in  tbe  fnal  cause,  makes  me 
hclieTc  you  arc  at  a  lovs  for  die  efficient. 

CatfsiT  m  n^glil. 
Fi'xally.  adv.  [from  final.] 

1.  Ultimately  ;  lastly  ;  in  conclusion. 

Sight  lsrreav'd 
May  chance  to  number  tbee  with  those 
Whom  patience  finally  must  crown.  ifiBm,  S.A. 

2.  Completely  ;  without  recovery. 

Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was 
utterly  destroyed,  or  finally  rooted  out  by  the  bind 
of  justice,  hut  tin;  house  of  Desmond  only. 

Ilavia  on  Irrljnd. 
l)oubUes*lv  many  men  are  finally  lost,  who  yet 
have  no  men  s  sins  to  answer  for  but  their  own. 

S<mt.'i. 

FINA'NCEA  n.  *.  [French.  With  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  though 
Dr.  Johnson  places  it  on  the  first.  It 
may  be  curious  to  observe,  that  we 
formerly  used  tbe  word  finance  in  the 
sense  of  an  end;  and  that,  in  the  en- 
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larged  edition  of  Bullokar,  1656,  it  has 
found  a  place.   But  it  had  then  been 
Ions  obeolet 
profit.    It  is 


in  the  sin- 


Thissort 

i  be  casual 

I  forfeiture. 

Bacon. 

His  pretence  for  noting  war  upon  his  neigh- 
bour* wa  their  piracies,  though  be  practised  the 

1  in  bis. " 


[from  f nance.]  He- 
A  modern  woi 


Fina'ncjal.*  adj. 
tpecting  finance.    A  mod  urn  word. 

Europe  m  filled  with  astonishment,  wlien  they 
eew  England  borrow  in  ooe  year  twelve  millions. 
It  was  thought,  and  very  justly,  no  small  proof 
of  national  strength  and  financial  skill,  to  find  a 
fund  .for  tlx)  payment  of  the  interest  upon  this 
sum.  BHr*emihtS*tta/t**Nati<m,nHi9.) 

FINA  NCIER  ^  n.  t.  [French,  this  is 
a  word  of  considerable  age  in  our  lan- 
guage, though  hitherto  unnoticed ;  for 
Dr.  Johnsonhas  given  no  example,  and 
Mr.  Mason  has  found  the  word  only  in 
the  writings  of  Burke,  who  indeed  often 
uses  it.]  One  who  collects  or  farms 
the  publick  revenue;  one  who  under- 
stands the  publick  revenue. 

I  therefore,  whom  only  U>ve  and  duty  to  your 
majesty  and  your  royal  line  hath  made  a  finan- 
cier, do  intend  to  present  unto  your  majesty  a  per- 
fect book  of  your  estate,  like  a  perspective  glass  to 
draw  your  estate  nearer  to  your  sight. 
Bacon  to  King  Jamet  J.  S.  Jam.  1618.  Cnbnla,  p. 9. 

Fi'nary.  a.  *.  [from  To  fat.]  In  the  iron 
works,  the  second  forge  at  the  iron 
mills.  Did. 
FiKcii.f  n.  t.  [fine.  Sax.  find,  Teut.  from 
the  bird's  note,  vini,  vint.  Vossius,  and 
Lye.]  A  small  bird  of  which  we  have 
three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  chulfincli,  and 
bullfinch. 
The  fine*,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 


Tbe  plain-song  cuciou  gray, 
Wlio*  note  full  many  a  nun  doth  mark. 
And  dam  not  answer  nay.  Shah,  Mutt.  N.  Dream. 

To  FIND.f  w.  a.  rpnban,  Sax.  vinden, 
Dutch ;  Jinihan,  M.  Goth.  ftnna,  Su. 
Goth.] 

1.  To  obuin  by  searching  or  seeking. 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you :  seek,  and  ye 

A-  Hail.  vii.  7. 
»<t  searched  all  my  stuff,  what 
fof  ail  thy  household  stuff? 

ft*  mi.  37. 
»'d, and  left  mo  dark;  1  wiuVd 
To find  her,  or  tor  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss.  Milton,  P.  /„ 

A  bird  that  flies  about. 
And  beats  itself  against  die  cage, 
finding  at  last  no  passage  out, 
It  tils  and  sings.  Canity. 

2.  To  obtain  something  lost. 

When  be  bath  found  turn  sheep,  he  tayrtli  it  on 
his  shoulders  rejoicing.  St.  Luke,  xv.5. 

In  iu  j  *ehnol  Jays,  when  I  had  lort  one  shaft, 
I  shot  bis  fellow  of  the  selfsame  flight 
The  *elf-»tne  way,  with  more  advised 


I  watch. 


To find  the  other  forth  ;  by  vent'ring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.         Sluisneare,  Uerth.  of  Yen. 

.  To  obtain  something  desired. 

Thus  I  embolden 'd  spake,  and  freedom  used 
Permissive,  and  acceptance found.   Milton,  P.J,. 

Our  voluntary  service  be  requires, 
Not  our  ncccsuUIid  ;  such  with  him 


P.L. 


Cowley. 

C  ul,y. 


*.  To  meet  with ;  to  fall  upon. 

There  watchful  at  the  gate  Mm; find. 
Suspicion  with  her  eyes  behind.  Doddcy't  Mixed. 
Ln  woods  sad  forests  thou  an  found.  Cotdey. 
The  bad  must  miss,  the  good  uuaougbt  shall  find. 

5.  To  know  by  experience. 

How  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  cluulg'd  faith  complain  ! 
And  Ids  fcirtunes find  to  be 
So  airy  and  so  vain  ! 
Tin  torrid  tone  is  now found  habitable. 

6.  To  como  to  ;  to  attain. 

The  sun  that  barren  shines, 
Whose  virtue  on  ittelf  wort*  nu  effect, 
But  in  the  fruitful  earth ;  there  first  recciv'd 
HU  beams,  uonctive  else,  Utah*  vigour  find. 

Uiilon,  P.L. 

7.  To  discover  by  study,  or  attention. 

The  fji  tint  first  dris  cam*  of  grief  did  find, 
Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  widi  words  unkind. 

fipenjer,  Ifubk.  Tate. 

Fhysiciam 

With  slwrpen'd  sight  some  retnedica  may  find. 

Dryden. 

Thy  moid  !  ah,  find  some  nobler  theme, 
Whereon  thy  doubts  to  place.  Cmdey. 

8.  To  discover  what  is  hidden. 

A  curse  uo  him  who  found  the  oar.  Couiey. 

9.  To  hit  on  by  chance;  to  perceive  by 
accident. 

They  build  on  sands,  which  if  unmov'd  they 
find, 

T«s  but  because  there  was  no  wind.  Cowley. 

10.  To  gain  by  any  mental  endeavour. 
I  by  conversing  cannot  these  erect. 

From  prone,  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 

Udlon,  P.L. 
If  we  ftw  h;i|>pin<-*A  could  leisure find. 
And  wand'ring  time  into  a  method  bind, 
We  should  not  then  tbe  great  men's  favour  need. 

Cotrtey. 

We  oft  review,  each findingKkn  a  friend, 
Something  to  blame,  ami  something  tn  commend. 

1 1 .  To  remark  ;  to  observe  ;  to  perceive. 
Thus  far  to  try  Ibee,  Adam,  I  was  pleu*fd 

And  find  thee  knowing  not  of  beast  alone, 
Which  thou  bast  rightly  nam'd,  but  of  tlryself. 

Milton,  P.L. 

Beauty  or  wit  in  all  I  find.  Covdey. 

12.  To  detect ;  to  denrehend  ;  to  catch. 

When  first  found  in  a  lie,  talk  to  him  of  it  as  a 
strange  monstrous  matter,  and  so  shame  him  out 

of  it.  Lode. 

13.  To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

Tbey  are  gtsd  when  they  can  find  the  grave. 

Job.  ill.  S3. 

They  also  know, 
i  not  contemptibly ;  with  these 
■e,  and  bear  rule.  Milton,  P.L. 

In  solitude 
What  hnjipineas  !  who  can  enjoy  alone, 
Or  all  enjoying,  whit  contentment find  t 

MMxm,F.L. 

He  did  the  utmost  bouDds  of  knowledge find, 
Yct/jwnd  them  not  so  lur^  as  was  his  mind. 


14.  To  meet. 
A  clear  conscience  and  hvroick  mind, 

tn  ills  their  business  and  their  glory  find.  Coudey. 

15.  To  settle ;  to  fix  any  thing  - 
own  opinion. 


The  marka  of  old  and  catholtck  would  find.  CW. 
16.  To  determine  by  judicial  verdict. 

They  would  enforce  theni  to  find  as  I  hey  would 
•net  ;  nnd  if  ihey  did  not,  convent,  imprison,  and 

a  them.  Bacon 
His  peers,  upon  this  evidence, 

.  VIII. 
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1 7.  To  supply ;  to  furnish :  as, 
me  in  money  and  in  victuals. 

A  war  with  Spain  is  like  to  be  lucrative,  if 
we  go  roundly  on  at  In* ;  the  war  in  continuance 
will  find  itself.  Boom, 
He  that  Khali  marry  thee,  had  better  spend  the 
poor  remainder  of  Ids  days,  in  a  dung-barge,  for 
two-pence  a  week,  and  find  himself. 

Betrutn.  and  Ft  M'omon  Hater. 
Still  govern  thou  my  song. 
Urania,  and  tit  audience Jind,  though  ftw. 

Milton,  P.L. 

18.  Tin  law.]  To  approve:  as,  to  find  a 
bill. 

To  find  a  bill,  there  must  at  least  twelve  of  the 
[grand]  jury  agree.  ntacJatonc . 

19.  To  purpose;  to  find  in  one's  heart,  as 
we  now  often  say.  Spenser,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  writes  the  word  fond 
instead  of/bund. 

In  the  sea  to  drown  herself  she  fond, 
Rather  than  of  that  tyrant  to  be  caught. 

Spenter,  F.Q.  iii.  vli.  ?6. 
Sh*  found  in  her  heart,  she  chose  rather  to 
drown  herself  than  lo  be  caught  of  that  tyrant, 

I'jHon  est  Spenser. 

20.  To  Find  himteJf.  To  be ;  to  tare  with 
regard  to  ease  or  pain,  health  or  sick- 
ness. 

Way,  air,  bow  a'yefind  yourself  t  says  the  doc- 
tor. VJittrtu^e. 

21.  To  Fixd  out.   To  unriddle  ;  to  solve. 

Tbe finding  out  of  parables  is  a  wearisome  la- 
bour of  the  mind.  fccfsts.zlil.Srfi. 

22.  To  Find  oui.  To  discover  something 
hidden. 

Canst  tbou  by  searching  find  out  God? 
Canst  tboofind  out  the  Almighty  unto  perftctlon  ? 

Jot,  xt.  7. 

Then-  ore  agents  in  nature  able  to  make  the 
particles  of  bodies  stick  together  by  very  strong  at- 
tractions, and  it  is  the  inj.inns  of  eiperiincnlal 
philosophy  to find  them  cur.  Atfroton. 

What  hinders  tbeo,  but  that  tliuu  f,i\d  her  out, 
And  hurry  her  away  by  nssnly  force  ?  Add.  Cato. 

23.  To  Find  out.  To  obtain  the  know- 
ledge of. 

The  principal  part  of  pointing  is  to  findmit  and 


2+.  To  Fixd  on*.    To  invent ;  to  excogi- 


A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  to 
Jtisd  out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  biro. 

8  Own.  ii.  14. 

25.  The  particle  onf  is  added  often  with- 
out any  other  use  than  that  it  * 
force  or  emphasis  to  the  verb. 

While  she  proudly  mareh'd  about, 
Greater  ctinquvM^  tu  find  out, 
She  beat  out  Susan  by  tbe  by.  Coudey. 

It  is  agreeable  to  compare  the  face  of  a  gnat 
man  with  tbecharacter,  and  to  try  if  we  cart  find  out 
in  his  looks  and  features  cither  the  haughty,  cruel, 
or  merciful  temper.  AMium. 

He  was  afraid  of  being  intuited  with  Greek, 
for  which  reason  he  desired  a  friend  to  find  him 
out  a  clergyman  rather  of  plain  sense  than  much 
learning.  jfdduon.  Sped. 

26.  To  Find,  is  a  word  of  very  licentious 
and  capricious  use,  not  easily  limited  or 
explained ;  its  first  idea  is  the  const, 
quenee  of  search  ;  the  second,  equally 
frequent,  is  mere  occursion. 

Fi'tJD«R.t  »•  *•  [from Jind.2 
1.  One  that  meets  or  falls  upon  any  thing. 

the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
du:on.    Stela.  Tw.  Nifkl. 

I  2 


We  will  bring  I 
thee  for  a  frier  ol 
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2.  One  that  picks  up  any  thing  lost. 

Some  lewd  erroealung  eryer, 
May  gall  OnJbKkr'i  conscience,  if  Ihey  n 

0  yes !  tf  my  happy  rye 

Tim  roving  wanton  Uiall  devrry, 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 
Mine  it  the  wag ;  'tu  1  that  owe 
The  winged  wand'rer. 

3.  A  discoverer :  an  inventer. 

1  curse  the  fidling  finders  out  of  musick 


Cmthav. 


b.ii. 
A 


FlKDrA'ULT.t  ».  *.  [. 
censurer ;  a  caviller. 

We  era  Ihe  makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  ll 
liberty  lhat  follow!  our  placet,  atop*  Uto  rooulh  of 
all  findfaultt,  Skoispeare. 
Hatters,  grudgert,  por*ecutor»,_/iiKy/iit»U». 

Tram,  of  Boccalini,  (1626.)  p.  42. 

Fisdfa'ultinc*  adj.  [from  Jind/ault.] 
Cavilling;  captious. 

She  doth  not  set  business  back  by  unquiet 
brsnglingt  and findfaullmg  quarrels. 

WhUtedt,  Mann,  of  the  Eng.  p.  347. 
Fi'sdino.*  n.  *.  [from Jind.] 
1.  Discovery  by  study. 

The  tinting  out  of  parable*  it  »  wearitoroe  la. 
urof  li 


"the  mind. 

2.  Discovery  by  chance. 

Go  you  die  next  way  with  your findings. 

SnaJretieart,  Win.  Tale. 

3.  In  law,  the  return  made  by  the  jury  to 
the  bill  of  indictment. 

Fi'ndy.  adj.  [seeing,  Saxon.]  Plump  ; 
wighty;  firm;  solid.  Not  used.  Thus 
the  Proverb, 

A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 
Makes  the  barn  fat  and  Jindy  ■ 
means  that  it  stores  the  barn  with  plump 
and  firm  grain.  Junius. 
FINE.f  adj.  [/«*,  French  ;Sjn,  Dutch 
and  Erse  ;  perhaps  from  Jsniius,  com- 

fleted,  Latin.     Serenius  notices  the 
celand,_#nnr,  beautiful,  polished.  ] 
1.  Not  coarse. 

Not  any  akill'd  in  loop*  of  fingering  j!iK, 
'  might  eoc 


With  Ihii  so  curiout  net-work 
He  was  amy'd  in  purpl 


t  compare. 

SjKnttr. 
•  and  Jine  linen. 

St.  Lute,  xvi.  19. 

2.  Refined  ;  pure ;  free  from  dross. 

Two  wsclt  of fine  copper,  precious  as  gold. 

£iro,  viiL  27. 

3.  Subtile;  thin;  tenuous:  us,  the  Jine 
spirits  evaporate. 

This  is  a  pleasant  citk  

Tlie  ayre  subtil  and/«. 

Tng.  of  Daman  and  ritkiat. 
When  the  ryeitandetb  in  thejtner  medium,  and 
the  object  in  the  gruaaer  things  shew  greater ;  but 
contrariwise,  wlien  the  eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser 
medium  and  die  object  In  die finer.  Bacon- 

4.  Refined ;  Subulely  excogitated. 

In  substance  bo  promised  himself,  money, 
honour,  friends,  and  peace  in  the  end  ;  but  those 
things  were  loo  fine  to  be  fortunate  and  succeed 
in  all  parts.  Bacon. 

Whether  the  scheme  has  not  been  pursued  to 
far  as  to  draw  it  into  practice,  or  whether  ill*  too 
fine  to  be  capable  of  It,  I  will  not  determine. 
J  Temple. 

5.  Keen ;  thin ;  smoothly  sharp. 

Oreat  aflkirs  are  commonly  loo  rough  and  stub- 
born to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  jiafr  edge*  or 
points  of  wit.  Bacon. 

6.  Clear;  pellucid;  transparent :  as,  the 
wine  is  Jine. 

Let  the  wine  without  mixture  or  stum  be  oWfine, 
Oe  call  up  the  master.  B 
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7.  Nice;  exquisite;  delicate. 

Are  they  not  senseless  then,  that  think  the  tool 
Nought  but  a  fine  perfection  of  the  tense.  Donee- 

The  irons  of  planes  are  act  fine  or  rank  :  they 
are  set fine  when  they  stand  so  shallow  below  die 
sole  of  [he  plane,  that  in  working  they  take  off  a 
thin  sharing.  ifoxm,  Meet.  Seer. 

8.  Artful ;  dexterous. 

The  wisdom  of  all  these  Utter  times,  in  princes 
rather  fine  drlireriea,  and  shifting!  of 
id  mischiefs,  than  solid  and  grounded 
courses  to  keep  them  aloof.  JJaoon. 

9.  Fraudulent;  sly;  knavishly  subtle. 

Through  hit fine  handling,  and  his  cleanly  play, 
He  all  thove  royal  signs  had  stol'n  away. 

tynuer,  Ifutt.  Tah. 

Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence ;  lliererore, 
aland  aside.  Skakspeart,  AlCt  If  oil. 

10.  Elegant ;  beautiful  in  thought  or  lan- 
guage. 

To  call  the  trumpet  by  die  name  of  the  metal 
was  fine.  Dryden. 

11.  Applied  to  person,  it  means  beautiful 
with  dignity. 

Guido  has  been  rather  too  latidi  in  bestowing 
tnii  beauty  upon  almost  all  hisjSnr  women.  Spence. 

12.  Accomplished;  elegant  of  manners. 
He  was  not  only  the  finest  gentleman  of  hi* 

time,  but  one  of  die  finest  scholars. 

FdUm  on  the  Oameks. 

13.  Showy;  splendid. 

It  is  with  a  fine  genius  as  with  a  fine  fashion ; 
all  IboM  are  displeased  at  it  who  are  not  able  to 
follow  U.  Pope. 

The  satirical  put  of  mankind  will  needs  believe, 
that  it  is  not  linposuble  to  be  very  fine  and  scry 
filthy.  Swift. 

14.  [Ironically.]  Something  that  will  serve 
the  purpose ;  something  worth  contemp- 
tuous notice. 

That  same  knave,  Ford,  her  husband,  hath  die 
finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him,  master  Brook, 
that  ever  governed  fremy. 

Skotspeare,  M.  Hues  <f  Windsor. 
Tbey  taught  us,  indeed,  to  cloath,  to  dwell  in 
houies, 

To  feast,  to  sleep  on  down,  to  be  profuse  ; 
A  fine  eichange  for  liberty.  Pkslips, 

15.  Taper;  slender. 

Like  a  crane,  Ilia  neck  was  long  oxti/yne. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  i» 

They  gather 
nd  with  fine 
The  tender  alalkv 

Her  cheeks  all  whii 
And  such  fine  fingers. 
A.  Frounce, 
sign  G.  4. 
No  longer  shall  the  bodice  aptly  Uc'd 
From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  slender  waste 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  ei  press, 
FSite  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Prior. 

Fine.  n.  Cimbr.] 

1 .  A  mulct ;  a  pecuniary  punishment. 
The  killing  of  an  Irishman  was  not  punished  by 

our  law,  as  manslaughter,  which,  is  felony  and 
capital  i  but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  punishment, 
called  an  crick*.  Varna  oh  Ireland. 

2.  Penalty. 
F.v-n  du.  ill  night  your  breathing  shall  expire, 

r  of  rated  Us 


athcr'd  flowers  to  fill  uieir  flasket, 
And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  faateously 
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How  vain  that  second  tife  in  c 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death ! 
Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  they  must  resign, 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  bow  vast  die  fine  I  Pope 

4.  [From  finis,  Latin ;  Jin,  enfin,  French.] 
The  end ;  conclusion.  It  is  now  seldom 
used  but  adverbially,  in  fine.  To  con- 
clude ;  to  sum  up  all ;  to  tell  all  at  once. 

In  fine,  whatsoever  be  was,  he  was  nothing  but 
what  it  pleased  Zelmane,  the  powers  of  his  spirit 
depending  of  laer.  Sidney. 

His  resolution,  in  fine,  is,  that  in  the  clrurch  a 
number  of  things  are  strictly  observed,  whereof  no 
law  of  Kripture  makctb  mention  one  way  or  «  " 


(WW.) 


Paying  theJS.tr  of rated  treachery.  Skats.  K.John. 
3.  Forfeit;  money  paid  for  any  exemption 
or  liberty. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  hi  sure  scared  out  of 
him :  If  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  with 
Jtitf  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  in  the  way  of 
waste,  attempt  us  again.  Sknktpeare. 

Betides  fines  set  upon  plays,  games,  balls,  and 
feasting,  tbey  have  many  customs  which  contribute 
to  their  limpltcrty. 


Still  the fine's  die 
the  course,  the  end  it  the  repnw  n.  S.'ijAj. 
Your  daughter,  ere  the  avems  at  won, 

In  fine,  delivers  me  uTfill  dw  lime, 

Herself  most  chastely  absent-     Shah.  AITs  Well. 

The  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowest :  the 
next  are  the  bodily  advantage*  of  strength  and 
health;  but  the  superlative  blessingt,  in  fine,  are 
those  of  the  mind.  I.'Kstranae. 

In  fine,  he  wears  no  limlr*  about  hrm  sound, 
With  sores  and  sicknesses  bclcagucr'd  round. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

In  fine,  let  there  be  a  perfect  relation  bctwfit 
the  parts  and  die  nltolc,  dial  they  may  be  entirety 
of  a  piece.  Dryden. 

To  Fine.  t».  a.  [from  Jine,  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  refine;  to  purify. 

Thejfaijif  pot  U  for  auver,  and  the  furnace  for 
gold.  Frov.  xvii.  3. 

There  it  a  vein  for  the  tUrer,  and  a  place  for 
gold,  where  they>e  iL  Jot,  xaviii.  1. 

2.  To  embellish  ;  to  decorate.    Now  not 
in  use. 

Hugh  Capet  also,  who  uturp'd  the  crown. 
To  fine  hit  title  with  tome  shews  of  truth, 
Convey-d  himself  at  heir  to  die  Udy  Llngare. 

Snakipeare,  Hen. 

3.  To  make  less  coarse. 

It  finet  the  grass,  but  makea  it  abort,  though 
thick. 

4.  To  make  transparent. 

It  is  good  also  for  fuel,  not  to 
of  it  for  dieyjuutg  of  wine,  " 

5.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
with  pecuniary  penalty. 

TojSnc  men  one  third  of  ll 
any  crime  committed,  <e< 

To  Fine,  p .  n.    To  pay  ajtnc 

What  poet  ever find  for  sheriff?  or  who 
By  rhymes  and  verse  did  tier  lord  mayor  grow  ? 

Otdtem. 

To  Finedra'w.  ».  a.  [fine  and  draw.]  To 

sow  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that 

it  is  not  perceived. 
F'inediiawer.  ».  *.  [from Jtnedrav:.']  One 

whose  business  is  to  sow  up  rents. 
FlSEr-l'NGERBD.  adj.  [Jine  wd  Jinger.'] 

Nice  ;  artful ;  exquisite. 
The  roottjiitejfctfer'a*  workman  on  the  ground, 

A  recline,  by  hU  meant  was  vanquished,  o^neitarr. 
Fi'nely.j  adv.  [from jine.] 
I.  Beautifully  ;   elegantly  ;    more  thai* 

Justly. 

Sptxehfinriy  framed  delightctb  the  cart  of  them 
that  read  the  story.    -  9  Afocc.  xv.  39. 

Plutarch  sayt  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not 
allow  himself  to  lane  even  bit  enemies ;  becauw 
if  you  indulge  this  passion  on  tome  occasions,  it 
will  rise  of  itself  in  others.  Addiron. 

The  walls  are  painted,  and  represent  the  labour* 
of  Hercules :  many  of  them  look  very  finely, 
a  great  part  of  the  work  1b*  been  cracked. 
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2.  Keenly ;  sharply ;  with  a  thin  edge  or 
point. 

'  Get  you  bhu*  leod,  sharpened  jWy. 

.PrarAoiH  on  /Miieing. 

3.  Not  coarsely ;  not  meanly ;  gaily. 

He  ra  alone,  save  thai  he  bad  two  persons  of 
honour,  oa  either  hand  ooe,  Jlaety  attired  in  white. 

Bacon,  New  AUantit. 

4-.  In  soil  II  parts ;  subtilly :  not  grossly. 
Saltpetre  was  but  grossly  beatea  i  foe  it  ihoi 
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not  be  finely  powdered. 

5.  [Ironically.]  Wretchedly ;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deserve  contemptuous  no- 
tice. 

Let  laws  be  made  to  obey,  and  not  to  be  obeyed, 
and  you  will  find  that  kingdom  finely  governed  in 
a  abort  time.  South. 

For  hlin  the  lores : 
She  nam'd  not  me ;  that  may  be  Torrrsaond, 
Wbom  the  has  thrice  in  private  seen  this  day : 
Then  I  am/tiwfa  caught  in  my  own  snare. 

Dryden,  Sp.  Friar. 

6.  Subtly ;  artfully. 

We  may  rate  this  one  secret,  as  it  nut  finely 
carried,  at  MIX*,  in  present  money. 

(ratten,  PnrvtLO.ofIh.ck.  and  E.  of  Ear*. 

7.  In  a  great  degree ;  completely  ;  purely, 
as  that  word  is  sometimes  used.  Finely, 
as  an  adjective  is  thus  common  in  Cum- 
berland, where  a  man  in  good  health 
being  asked  how  he  is,  answers  «*  he  is 


a  fineness  *A 
farther. 


finely." 

My  wifewas/nrfywslltoday. 
Diary  of  H.  Karl  of  Clarendon,  ( 


Fj'Srless.*  adj.  [fine 
I  j  endless. 


(1689.)  li. 365. 
lets.]  Uu 

bounded 

Poor  and  content  isVicb,  and  rich  enough; 
But  riches  findett  t*  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  feats  be  shall  be  poor. 

Snaktpeare,  Othello. 

Fi'SBJiEss.f     *•  [from Jtn«.] 

1.  Elegance;  beauty ;  delicacy. 

Erery  thing  was  full  of  a  choke  finenru,  that  if 
it  wanted  any  thing  in  majesty,  it  supplied  with 
increase  in  pleasure;  and  if  al  the  first  it  struck 
not  admiration,  it  ravished  with  delight.  Sidney. 

As  the  French  language  hsi  more  finenett  and 
smoothness  at  this  time,  so  it  bad  more  compass, 
spirit,  and  force  in  Montaigne's  days.  Temple. 

The  softness  of  her  sex,  and  the  finenett  of  her 
genius,  conspire  la  give  her  a  very  distingulihing 
riuracter.  Prior. 

2.  Show;  splendour;  gaiety  of  appear- 
ance. 

The  finenett  of  clothe*  destroys  the  rate ;  it 
often  helps  meo  to  pain,  but  can  never  rid  them 
of  any:  the  body  may  languish  under  the  most 
splendid  cover.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  finenett  of  the  colours  and  richness  of  the 
rtuff.  Boyle,  Style  of  H.  Script,  p.  72. 

3.  Subtility;  artfulness ;  ingenuity. 

Those,  with  the  Awjurti  of  their  souls, 
Ht  reason  tfuMe  his  execution. 

Shahpeart,  Trail,  and  Crest. 

Xt  [the  Directory]  should  tune  been  compovd 
with  so  much  artifice  and  Jwsoi,  that  it  migbt 
have  been  to  all  the  world  an  argument  of  their 
learning  and  excellency  of  spirit,  if  not  of  the 
goodness  and  integrity  of  their  religion  and  pur- 
poses.  Bp.  Taylor,  en  Elt import  Prayer. 

*.  Purity ; 


Our  works  are,  indeed,  nought  else 
Dot  Um-  protrsctiva  trial*  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  peraiative  constancy  to  men  j 
The  finenett  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  lore.      Skalupeart,  Trail,  and  Crtu. 

I  am 

»l 


cocne  to  such 
use,  they  try  no 
Bacon,  Kit.  Hut- 
Tat  sac  tents  were  careful  to  coin  their  money 
in  due  weight  and  fineness,  only  in  times  of  exi- 
gence  they  have  diminished  both  the 
finenea*. 

5.  Smoothness ;  not 

Need  wood— 
Of  Britain's  forests  all  — 
For  finenea  of  her  turf  sup* wing. 

Drayton,  PolyeM.  S.  18. 
Fl'UBK.  St.  S.  [from^ne.]    One  who  pu- 
rifies metals. 

Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there 
shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer.  Ptov.xxi.4. 

Fi'xEHY.f  n.s.  [from fine.'] 

1.  Show  ;  splendour  of  appearance ;  gaiety 
of  colours. 

Drees  up  your  houses  and  your  images, 
And  put  on  all  the  city's  finery, 
To  consecrate  dus  day  a  fe*H\at.  Southern. 

The  capacities  of  a  lady  are  sometime*  apt  to 
fall  short  in  cultivating  cleanliness  and  finery  to- 
gether. Swift. 

Don't  chute  your  place  of  study  by  Ore  finery 
of  the  prospects,  or  the  most  various  scenes  of 
sensible  things.  fTatlt. 

They  want  to  grow  rich  in  their  trades,  and  to 
maintain  their  families  in  some  such  figure  and 
degree  at  finery,  as  a  reasonable  Christian  life  has 
no  occasion  for.  Law. 

2.  The  name  of  a  forge  at  iron-works. 
Finespo'kex.*  adj.  [fine  and  spoken."] 

Using  a  number  of  fine  phrases.  The 
word  may  be  considered  perhaps  as 
ironical  rather  than  serious. 
Be  cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  the 
of  fiacdrcssed  and  Jinctpoken 
Ld.  Chesterfield. 

Fi'nmpuv.*  adj.  [fine  and  spun.]  Inge- 
niously contrived ;  artfully  invented. 

Dial  mistress  in  the  art  of  making 
The finespun  lie*,  that  sells  so  dear 
False  words,  false  hopes.  Fax  skate,  Prut.  Fid.p.t&. 

Wart  they  not  led  us  deep  In  the  disclose 
Of finespun  nature,  exquisitely  small  ? 

Young,  Night  Th.9. 
Men  —  who  did  not  amuse  their  readers  with 
declarations  and  fineepun  theories  of  toler- 
ation, while  they  themselves  were  agiiaitd  with  a 
furious  inquisitorial  spirit. 

Lawti,  Leu.  to  WarburUm,  p.  65. 

FINE'SSE.  n.  s.  [French.]  Artifice ; 
stratagem  :  an  unnecessary  word  which 
is  creeping  into  the  language. 

A  circumstance  not  much  to  be  stood  upon,  in 
case  it  were  not  upon  some  finesse.  Hayward. 

FI'NGER.t  n.t.  [vinjep,  Saxon  ;  figgr. 
Goth,  tfngr,  Icel.  from jfaenga,  to  seize, 
to  hold,  penjan,  Sax.  Jangen,  Germ. 
fingers,  i.  e.  /angers,  sellers,  holders.] 

1.  The  flexible  member  of  the  hand  by 
which  men  catch  and  hold. 

The  fingert  and  thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of 
fifteen  bancs,  then  being  three  to  tachfingrr, 

Quincy. 

You  seem  to  understand  mc, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.  SheJapaare,  HaciexA. 

Diogenes,  who  is  never  said, 


For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
To  irhiiiL',  put  /iitii-ri'  th"  eye  and  sob, 
JJcc-au-ie  h'  ha*i  ne'er  another  tub.  BmUirtu. 

The  band  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending 
forward,  and  one  opposite  to  them  bending  back 
wards,  luid  of  greater  strength  tlan  any  of  them 
singly,  which  we  call  the  thumb,  to  join  with 
thern  severally  or  united;  whereby  it  i.  fitted  to 
lay  bold  of  object,  of  any  aise  or 
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A  band  of  a  vast  extension,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  ^■ujits  playing  upon  all  the  organ 
pipes  of  the  world,  and  making  every  one  sound 
a  particular  note.  JTeH  against  Burnet. 

Poor  Peg  aewed,  spun,  and  knit  for  a  liveli- 
hood, till  her finger  ends  were  sore. 

Arbutknt,  Hit.  ofj.  Bulfi 

2.  A  small  measure  of  extension;  the 
breadth  of  a  linger. 

Go  now,  go  trust  the  wind's  uncertain  breath, 
Rasnov'd  four  fingers  from  approaching  death ; 
Or  seven  at  most,  when  thickest  i*  the  I  ward. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

One  of  these  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce 
through  a  piece  of  steel  three  fingert  thick. 

WUUnt,  Math.  Magick. 

3.  The  hand ;  the  instrument  of  work ; 
manufacture;  art. 

Fool,  that  forgets  her  stubborn  look 
This  softness  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 

To  Fi'jjcer.T  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  toy  with. 

Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie ; 
You  would  be  fingering  tlwm  to  anger  mc.  Shalsp- 

2.  To  touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly. 
Up  from  ray  cabin. 

My  sea- gown  scarf d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  desire ; 
Finger  d  their  packet ;  aud,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  morn  again  ;  making  so  bold, 
My  fear*  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission.       Snaaepeare,  Jlamlei . 

You  would  fain  be  fingering 
This  old  sin-ollering  of  two  hundred,  Traoio. 

Bcaum,  and  Ft  Tamer  Tamed. 
His  ambition  would  needs  he  fingering  the 
eccytre,  and  hoisting  him  into  hi*  father'*  throne. 

Sou/ A,  Serui. 

3.  To  touch  an  instrument  of  musick. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ; 

Wno,ja>uer'd'  to  make  man  bb  lawful  musick, 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods  to 
hearken.  Shaktpearet  Penclet. 

4.  To  handle  without  effort  or  violence. 

Who  touched  mc  ?  saith  our  Saviour,  when  the 
Moody-fluxed  w  oman  fingered  but  the  hero  of  bis 
garment.  Bp.  UaU,  Bern.  p.  90. 

5.  To  perform  any  work  exquisitely  with 
the  fingers.   See  Finoskiko. 

Fi'ngerboarix*  n.  t.  The  board  at  the 
neck  of  a  fiddle,  guitar,  or  the  like, 
where  the  fingers  operate  on  the  strings. 

Mcll,  though  lie  played  far  sweeter  than  Ball- 
aar,  yet  Baltaar's  hand  was  more  cmldt,  and  could 
run  it  insensibly  to  the  end  of  the  fitigerbaard. 

LifenfJ.  Wood,  p.  108. 

Fi'noebei).*  adj.  [from finger.]  Having 
fingers,  digit  at  us.  Iluloet. 
Fingered  and  thumbed.  Sicllou  Poem*,  p.  1 84. 
Fi'kgerpern.  n.  s.  [finger  and  fern  ;  as- 

plenum,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
FrxoEftista.*  i».  *•  [from finger.] 

1.  The  act  of  touching  lightly,  of  toying 
with. 

One  that  is  covetous,  is  not  so  highly  | 

with  the  dmugbta  of  hi.  being  cor 
wealthy  man.  Grew,  i 

2.  The  manner  of  touching  an  i 
of  musick. 

Madam,  before  yon  touch  the  In 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 

Sxnlupeorc,  Thai,  of  the  Shrew. 
She  hath  broke  the  lute  — 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bosr'd  her  hand  to  leach  her  fined**- 

SaaJkspearr,  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew. 

3.  Work  exquisitely  performed  with  the 
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Nat  my  skill'd  in  loop*  of fingering  6iw, 
With  this  so  carious  oct-wari  might  compare. 

Sjtiuer. 

Fl'soEfisTONL  n.  j.  [J^er  and  stone-; 
teUnites,  hit.]  A  fossil  resembling  an 
arrow. 

Fi'nglefavole.  ».  *.  [from  /angle.]  A 
trifle .-  a  burlesque  word. 

We  igree  in  nothing  but  to  wrangle, 
A  boat  the  slutbtert  finairfangU.  HwUbn,. 

FINICAL,  adj.  [from  /»*.]  Nice;  fop- 
pish ;  pretending  to  superfluous  ele- 
gance. 

A  whonon,  glawgaring,  tuprncrviccablc,  J!- 
total  rogue.  Suitr/teare,  A',  [.far. 

I  cannot  hear  • finical  fop  romancing,  how  tb* 
king  look  him  tittle  at  Mich  a  time ;  what  the 
queen  said  to  him  at  another.  I.'Ettnmge. 

Fi'nically.  adv.  [from  finical.]  Fop- 
pishly. 

Fi'MiCALSKss-f  n.s.  [from  finical.]  Su- 
perfluous nicety  ;  foppery. 

It  is  for  Mich  little  writer*  a*  Uic  preacher  of 
Lincoln'!  Inn  to  hide  their  barrenness  by  the 
fimcahuts  of  culture. 

H'artmrton  to  Hurd,  Lett.  SO.  note. 

To  FINISH,  v.  a.  [finir,  French  i  finio, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  bring  to  the  end  purposed  ;  to  com- 
plete. 

For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower, 

^  St.  Luke,  xi».  28. 
As  he  had  begun,  so  he  would  alsn/Crrua  in 
you  the  tame  grace.  2  Cor.  viil.  6. 

2.  To  make  perfect. 

A  poet  uses  episodes ;  but  episodes,  taken  se- 
parately, yi'utA  nothing.      Broome  en  the  Od<r*.u:v. 

3.  To  perfect ;  to  polish  to  the  excellency 
intended. 

Though  here  you  all  perfection  should  not  find, 
Yet  it  it  all  UY  Eternal  Will  design'd  ; 
It  is  a  finM'd  wotk,  and  perfect  in  hit  kind. 

J7/itcJtiMore. 

I  would  make  what  bean  your  name  at  fin- 
ithed  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be  ;  that  is,  more 
finished  than  the  rent.  Pour, 

To  end  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 
Fi'nish.*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  word 

sometimes  used  by  artists,  meaning  the 

last  touch  or  polish  of  the 

See  FiNisiiiNti.] 
Fi'misher.  n.  s.  [from  finish.] 

1.  Performer ;  accomplishes 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finuKer, 
Oft  doc*  Ibcm  by  the  weaken  minister. 

2.  One  that  puts  an  end ;  ender. 

Thi«  waa  the  condition  of  those  time*;  the 
world  against  Atbanavius,  and  Alhanaiiii*  againtt 
it :  half  an  hundred  of  years  spent  in  doubtful 
trials  which  of  the  two,  in  the  end,  would  prevail ; 
the  side  which  bad  all,  or  else  that  part  which  had 
no  friend  but  God  and  death,  the  one  a  defender 
of  bi*  innocciicy,  the  other  a  finisher  of  all  bis 
troubles.  Hooter. 

3.  One  that  completes  or  perfects. 

The  author  and  finuher  of  our  faith. 

Htirevs,  xii.  8. 
O  prophet  of  glad  tidings !  jt«u*r* 
Of  utmost  hope !  MSirn,  P.  L. 

Finishing.*  i».  s.  [fromfinith] 

1.  Completion. 

They  hindered  the  finuhinx  of  the  building. 

1  Ktdr.  r.  73. 

2.  The  lost  touch  of  a  composition. 

Ssjlast  aroae  to  give  it  [Uic  Roman  history} 
the  last  Jtiu&mgt  of  art  and  genius. 

Jror#yrte«  on  Prodigies,  p.  73. 


FI'NITE.  adj.  [jf nitus,  Latin.]  Limited ; 
bounded ;  terminated. 

Scrvius  conceives  no  more  thereby  than  a  finiie 
number  for  indefinite.  Brxnon,  Pulg.  Err. 

Finite  of  any  magnitude  holds  not  any  pro- 
portion to  infinite.  Locke. 

That  supposed  infinite  duration  will,  by  the 
very  supposition,  be  limited  to  two  extremes, 
though  never  so  remote  asunder,  and  consequently 
must  oeeds  he  finite.  Bentley. 

Fi'siteless*.  adj.  [from  finite]  Without 
bounds ;  unlimited. 

It  is  ridiculous  unto  reason,  and finitelmt  as 
their  desires.  llnum,  Fntg.  Err. 

Fi'xiTELY.  adv.  [from  finite.]  Within 
curtain  limits  ;  to  a  certain  degree. 

They  are  creatures  still,  and  that  arts  tbcm  at 
an  innnltu  distance  front  Cod ;  whereas  all  their 
excellencies  can  make  them  but  finitely  distant 
fruin  us.  ftiillinf fieri 

Fi'niteness.  n.  s.  [from  finite.]  Limit- 
ation; confinement  within  certain  bound- 
aries. 

I  ought  now  to  unbay  tbc  current  of  my  pas- 
sion,and  love  without  other  boundary  than  what  is 
set  by  Uie  finitenen  of  my  natural  powers,  AW™. 

Fi'nitude.  n.s.  [from^ndc.]  limitation  ; 
confinement  within  certain  boundaries. 
This  is  hardly  an  authorized  word. 

Finiiude,  applied  to  natural  or  created 
things,  imports  the  proportions  of  the 
several  degrees  of  affections,  or  proper- 
ties, of  these  things  to  one  another  ;  in- 
finitude, the  unboundedneas  of  these  de- 
grees of  affections,  or  properties.  Cheyne. 

Fi'nkle.*  h.  i.  [feniculum.  Lot.  Jencitle, 
Teut.]  Fennel.  Craven  Dial.  It  is  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  north. 

Fi'klkss.  adj  [from  fin.]    Wanting  fins. 
He  anger*  me 
With  telling  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finlrst  Ash. 

Sknkavart,  Hen.  IV. 

Fi'nlikr.  adj.  Tfin  and  like.]  Formed  in 
imitation  of  tins. 

In  slupping  such  a*  thin,  the  Irish  kem 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide  ; 
Ere  sharp- kcel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn, 
Or  finliie  oars  did  spread  from  either  side. 

Dryden,  ^Inn.  JUftr. 

Fi'ssed.  adj.  [from fin.]  Having  broad 
edges  spread  out  on  either  side. 

Tbey  plough  up  the  turf  with  a  broad  finned 
plough.  Mortimer. 

Fi'nniken.*  adj.  Trifling ;  idling.  Moor's 
Suffolk  Words.  It  is  also  a  contemp- 
tuous expression  in  other  places. 
F'insikim.*  n.s.  The  name  of  a  particular 
species  of  pigeon.  Chambers. 
F'iss-v.  adj.  [from  fin.]  Furnished  with 
fins  formed  for  the  clement  of  water. 

High  o'er  the  main  in  wat'ry  pomp  be  rides, 
His  aiuro  car  and  finny  coursers  guides ; 
Proteus  his  name.  Dryden,  Virg. 

New  herds  of  beasts  tra  sends  the  plains  to 
share; 

New  colonics  of  birds  to  people  air  ; 

And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  tub  repair. 

Ihydcn,  OaiL 

While  black  with  storms  the  ruffled  ocean  rolls, 
And  frora  the  fishers  art  defend*  her  finny  -bale*. 

With  lairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray  j 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey.  Pope. 

Fi'xtoed.  adj.  [fin  and  toe.]  Palmipe- 
dous ;  having  a  membrane  between  the 


Such  creatures  as  are  whole  footed,  mjiniotd, 
vis.  some  birds  and  quadrupeds,  ara  nacu rally 
directed  to  go  into  the  water  and  swim  there. 

Bay  on  tie  Cmuim. 

Fi'socHio.f  ». «.  Ifinoeckio,  Italian.]  A 

species  of  fennel.    A  plant. 
Fiss.*  «.*.  [Swed.  J^iW*;  Sax.  Fmnar.j 

People  of  Finland  in  Sweden. 
Fi'nscale.*    An  English  name  for  the 

river  fish  called  the  rudd.  Chambers. 
Fi'pple.  n.s.  [from  fibula,  Latin.]  A 

stopper. 

You  must  know,  that  in  recorders,  which  go 
with  a  gentle  breath,  the  concave  of  the  pipe, 
were  it  not  for  Utefipple  that  unutnrth  the  air, 
much  mora  than  the  simple  concave,  would  vie  Id 
no  sound.  Bacon,  A'at.  /Tut. 

FIR.  n.s.  [Tyrr,  Welsh;  piph,  Saxon; 
fyr,  Danish.]    The  tree  of  which  deal- 
boards  are  made. 

It  is  ever  green  :  the  leaves  are  single, 
and  for  the  most  part  produced  on  every 
side  of  the  branches  :  the  male  flpwers, 
or  catkins,  are  placed  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  the  fruit  on  the  same  tree. 
The  seeds  are  propagated  on  cones, 
which  are  squamose.  Miller. 

He  covered  the  door  of  tbc  bouse  with  planks 
of^ fir.  I  JlTn^t,  vi.  IS. 

The  aspiring jtr  and  stately  box.  Pap*. 

Fir-theb.*  rt.  s.    The  tree  called  fir. 

Ttiejlr-rrvw  rejoice  si  thee,  and  the  cedars  of 
of  Lebanon.  J„M,  jj,. 

FIRE.T  ».  *•  [RP,  Saxon ;  few,  German ; 
fyr,  Iccl.  and  Su.  "  Vox  ant 
Scytho-Phrygica."  Serenius.] 

1.  The  igneous  element. 

The  force  of  fire  aacended  first  on  high 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  neat  to  fire.  Dryd. 

2.  Any  thing  burning. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench, 

Shattptart,  Hen.  VI. 

Where  two  i  aging  Jim  mixt  tognher, 
Tbey  do  consume  the  thing  that  Awds  their  Airy. 


So  contraries  ou  Etna's  top  conspire ; 
Here  hoary  frosts,  and  by  them  breaks  oat  fin. 

Oessirjh 

3.  A  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries. 

There  is  another  liberality  to  the  cito'iens,  who 
had  luftVrrd  damage  by  a  great  Jtre. 

/trbutinol  an  Oms. 

Though  safe  thou  think 'st  thy  treasure  lies, 
Conceal'd  in  chests  from  human  eyes, 
A  fire  may  come,  and  it  may  be 
Bury'd,  my  friend,  as  far  from  thee. 

4.  Flame  ;  light ;  lustre. 

Let  not  night  scemy  bUck  iiX.£™< 


'. 

Shnlapnrt  Mocbtth. 

5.  Torture  by  burning. 

Did  Shadrach's  teal  my  glowing  breast  inspire. 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire  f  Prior. 

6.  The  punishment  of  the  damned. 

Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  devouring 
fire  f  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  ever'.n.tin^ 
burnings?  Jin,  XKXstle  14* 

7.  Any  thing  provoking ;  any  thing  that 
inflames  the  passions. 

Wliat  fire  is  in  my  ears?  Can  this  be  true  ? 
Stand  1  raudemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? 

Sbahpeari. 

8.  Ardour  of  temper ;  violence  of  passion. 

He  hadjlrv  in  hit  temper,  and  a  German 
bluntnes* ;  and  upon  provocations,  might  strain,  a 
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One  of  my  compuiJOiis*ia  a  b 
«i  the  other  11  uJdwr  of  111*  m 


Th. 


tar  with  jtrvrr 
compte  uun. 

My  learned  mtn  would  fmil  into  dispute*,  and 
argue  without  any  manner  of  provocation  or  con- 
tradiction. Tbf  other  wa»  decisive  without  worth, 
ana  would  (ire  •  shrug  or  an  oath  to  express  hu 
opinion.  7*<Af6rT,  No.  61. 

9.  Liveliness  of  imagination  t  vigour  of 
fancy;  intellectual  activity ;  force  of 
expression ;  spirit  of  sentiment. 

Nor  can  th*  enow  that  age  docs  shul 
Upon  thy  rev'rend  hcatd. 
Quench  or  silsy  the  aobi*  Jin  within, 
Bert  all  that  youth  can  be  tbou  art.  Cooky. 

They  haw  no  notion  of  life  and  fin  in  fancy 
•ad  ia  wards,  and  any  thing  that  is  Just  In  gram- 
mar  and  in  manure  b  good  oratory  and  poetry  to 
their).  FcUan  Mti.'je  Ctaiticli. 

u*  from  our  ground  retire, 
and  the  poet's  fire. 

Btadtmort. 
Exact  ILacine,  and  Corncilie'a  noble Jlrr, 
Tiugbl  u*  that  Franc*  hid  wmcthing  to  admire. 

-       ..  L     .    .  . 
The  bold  Lon^um*.  All  the  nine  insert', 

And  warm  die  eri licit  with  a  poet'* fin.  Pope. 

Oh  nay  tome  tpark  of  your  celestial  fin, 

The  hut,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire.  Apr. 

10t  The  passion  of  love. 

Lave  variouti  hearts  doe*  voxkmrvly  Inspire, 
It  stirs  in  gentle  buv*m  gentle  Jin, 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 
But  rstgip|{  rlinif*  Icm  pe*lui,us  iouli  tnrade; 
A  Arc  which  every  windy  passion  blows, 
Wuh  pride  it  mounta,  and  with  image  it  glows. 

Dry-ien. 

The Jin  of  lore  in  youthful  blood, 
Like  what  ia  kindled  in  brush-wood, 
Bui  for  a  moment  bums.  ShaduM 

The  god  of  lovu  retire* ; 
Dim  are  his  torches,  and  extinct  his  Jim.  Pxrfx. 

New  eharuu  shall  still  increase  desire, 
And  times  swift  wiog  shall  fan  the  fin. 

Moan's  FaUn. 

tl.  Eruption  or  imposthumation :  as,  St. 
Anthony's  fire. 

12.  To  set  Firb  on,  or  art  on  Fire.  To 
kindle ;  to  inflame. 

Hersnoaiila  conragcoualy  set  upon  the  horse- 
men, and  set  Jiit  Kj  vw  th?  suhle*  "here  the 
Turk's  horses  Uood.  A'W/er. 

He  that  sof  a  lire  est  a  plane-tree  Co  spit*  his 
neighbour,  and  the  plane-tree  set  Jtrr  m  his  neigfa- 
Imur's  house,  is  bound  to  pay  all  the  loss,  because 
it  did  all  rise  from  bis  own  ill  Intention. 

Bp.  Teylor,  SuttefLumf  Hoi). 

13.  To  »et  a  Fire.   To  inflame. 

So  infiam'd  by  my  dnire, 
It  may  set  her  heart  a-fin.  Can*. 

14.  A  fellow  o/Fire.  A  term,  in  queen 
Anne's  time,  for  the  modern  buck  or 
blood  i  the  latter  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
defines  "  a  man  of fire."    See  Blood. 

You  see,  in  the  very  air  of  a  follow  of  fire, 
soraethine;  so  expressive  of  what  he  would  best, 
that,  if  it  went  not  for  self-preservation,  a  man 
would  laugh  out.  Taller,  No.  61- 

To  FiBJLf  tx,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

They  spoiled  many  parts  of  the  city,  anil  fired 
the  houses  of  those  whom  they  esteemed  not  to  be 
their  friends ;  but  the rage  of  the  fire  waaatfirst 
hindered,  and  then  appeased  by  the  fall  of  a  su  Jden 
shower  of  rain.  Harvard. 

The  breathless  body,  thus  bewail'd,  they  lay, 
And  Jin  the  pile.  Dryien. 

A  second  Pans  dilTriu^  but  in  name, 
Shall  Jire  his  country  witii  a  second  name. 

Drydtn,  .d?rt. 

i.  To  inflame  the  paiwion*  j  to  animate. 


tat.  If  desire  of  fame,  and  thim  of  poVr, 
A  beauSsotis  princess,  with  •  crown  in  dow'r, 
Safin  rout  mind,  In  arm*  assert  your  right.  Dryd. 

3.  To  drive  by  fire. 

He  Ural  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  hcar'n 
And  Jin  us  hence.  Snakspean,  X.  Xcev. 

4.  To  cauterize.    A  term  of  farriery. 
To  Fire,  v.  n. 

1.  To  take  fire ;  to  be  kindled. 

2.  To  be  inflamed  with  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  any  firearms. 

The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  Jin, 
And  the  fsm'd  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire.  Anita. 

Fi'rbarms.  i».  t.  [fire  and  arm*.]  Arras 
which  owe  their  efficacy  to  fire  ;  guns. 
Ammunition  to  supply  their  trmfimrmt. 

Clarendon. 

Before  the  use  of  firearm*  there  was  infinitely 
more  scope  for  personal  valour  than  in  the  modern 
battle*.  Pope. 
Fi'hehall.  n.  [fire  and  bail."]  Gre- 
nada :  ball  filled  with  combustibles,  and 
bursting  where  it  is  thrown. 

Judge  of  those  insolent  boasts  of  conscience, 
which,  like  so  many  finbalU,  or  mouth  grensdoes, 
are  thrown  at  our  church.  Soul*,  Serm. 

Tlie  same  great  man  hath  sworn  to  make  us 
swallow  bis  com  in  firebalii.  Sufft. 

Fi'rebrand.  n.  #.  [fire  and  brand.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled. 

I  have  cased  my  father-In  law  of  s  JtrtMand, 
to  set  my  own  bouse  In  a  Same.        L  Eurangt. 

2.  An  incendiary  ;  one  who  inflames  fac- 
tions ;  one  who  causes  mischief. 

Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  llion  stand ; 
OurjSrearand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all.  Snake. 

tie  sent  Surrey  with  a  competent  power  against 
the  rebels,  wlio  fought  with  the  principal  baud  of 
them,  and  defeated  tboro,  and  took  alive  John 
Chamber  their f.rrbrand.  Ilacjn. 

Fi'rebrush.  ».  *.  [fire  and  bnuh.]  The 
brush  which  hangs  by  the  fire  to 
sweep  the  hearth. 

When  yon  are  ordered  to  stir  up  the  fire,  dean 
away  the  a>tie*  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the 
yhve-rnja.  SutO. 

Fi'bucross.  h.  s.  [fire  and  emu.]  A 
token  in  Scotland  for  the  nation  to  take 
arms  :  the  ends  thereof  burnt  black,  and 
in  some  parts  smeared  with  blood.  It 
is  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
Upon  refusal  to  send  it  forward,  or  to 
rise,  the  last  person  who  has  it  shoots 
the  other  dead. 

He  sent  his  herald*  through  all  ports  of  the 
realm,  and  commanded  tbe/retcraat  to  be  carried  ; 
namely,  two  firebrands  set  in  fashion  of  s  cross , 
and  pUchod  upon  the  point  of  a  spear.  Hayrard. 

Fi'RBDRAKR.t  n.  s.  [fire  and  draie.} 

1.  A  fiery  serpent:  I  suppose  the  pre 

By  the  hissing  of  lb*  snake, 
The  rustling  of  the  Jirtdrakr, 
I  charge  thee  thou  this  place  forsake, 
Nor  of  queen  Mnb  he  prattling. 

Irrayton,  NfmjMdin. 

2.  An  ignis  fatuus ;  "  a  fire  sometimes 
'it  like  a  dragon." 

BuUoiar. 

It  may  be  'tis  but  a  glow-worm  now,  but  'twill 

to  •  Jtnireit  pn^etltry. 

Bcvvm.  end  Fl  Berjrr.r't  Iruth. 

Firs-sNvInb.*  «. «.  [fire  and  engine."]  A 
machine  for  extinguishing  accidental 
fires  by  a  stream  or  jet  of  i 


dier's  guu;  a  gun 
Steel  witii  flint. 


flying  in  the 


Fi'rkman.  a.  i.  [fire  and  man.] 
1.  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish 
burning  houses. 

The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms  ; 
A  leutheru  cmque  bravent'roui  head  defends, 
Doidly  be  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascc 


City. 

2.  A  man  of  violent  passions. 

I  had  Inst  night  the  mte  to  drink  a  bottle  with 
two  of  these ytrr men.  Taller,  No.  61. 

Fi'remaster.*  n.  $.  [fire  and  SMtier.] 
An  officer  of  artillery,  who  superintends 
the  composition  of  all  fireworks. 

Fi'renkw.t  adj.  [fire  and  neto  g  TeaU 
vier-netu,  i.  e.  brand-netc.  Kiiian.  See 
Bran-nkw.]  New  from  the  forge ;  new 
from  the  melting-house. 

Arms  do  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  jvtMra  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 

Shzlapeure. 

fxirue  excellent  jttti,firrncw  from  the  mint. 

Shakrpefire. 

Upon  die  wedding-day  I  pot  myself,  according 
to  custom.  In  another  suit  Jbtnrw,  with  silver 
buttons  to  it.  .fiittiiea,  Gwrditm,  No.  113. 

Fi'ab-ofeice.*  m.  s.  An  office  of  insurance 

from  fire. 
Fi'repax.  n.  s.  [fire  and  pan.] 

1 .  A  pan  for  holding  fire ;  a  vessel  of  m  etal 
to  carry  fire. 

His firemuu,  [and]  ell  the  vessels  tlwreof,  tbou 
shall  make  ol  brass.  Jir.  xxvtt.  3. 

Pour  of  it  upon  a  firepan  well  heated,  aa  they 
do  rose  water  and  vinegar.        Bacon,  2fal.  Hut. 

2.  [In  a  gun.]  The  receptacle  for  the 
priming  powder. 

Fi'rkpluo.»  n.  t.  [fire  and  plug.]  A 
stopple  which,  at  proper  distances  in 
the  streets  of  London,  covers  a  cock 
which  conveys  water  into  pipes ;  and  is 
distinguished  by  written  marks  near  its 
position,  in  order  to  be  i 
viccable  in  cases  of  fire, 

Fi'RER-t  ».«••  [frotafire.] 

1.  An  incendiary. 
'      Others  burned  Muusul,  and  the  r 

aa  a  guard  for  defence  of  these  firm. 

Cure*,  San.  of  Cornwall. 

2.  One  who  incite*  or  inflames. 

Kindicrt  sod  firm  of  men's  minds. 

Articlei  of  llei.  liflS. 

Fi'RURtP.  ».  s.  [fire  and  **.>.]   A  ship 
filled  with  combustible  matter  to  fire 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Our  men  bravely  quitted  thero solves  of  the 
ftretlap,  by  cutting  th*  spriuail  tuck  le. 

li  uevurn.  Surgery. 

Fi'reshovbl.  n.  t.  [ fire  and  ihovel.]  The 
instrument  with  which  the  hot  coals  art- 
thrown  up  in  kitchens. 

Culinary  utensils  sod  irons  often  feel  the  furce 
of  fire  j  aa  umgt,firttm>veU,  prongs,  end  irons. 


The  neighbours  are  coming  out  with  fork*  and 

firttki -iwts,  an d  npita,  JUld  other  domestic k  weapons. 

Drylen,  Span.  Friar. 

Firesi'db.  hi.  *.  [fire  and  side.]  The 
hearth ;  the  chimney. 

My  judgment  ia,  that  they  ought  all  to  he  de- 
spised, and  ought  to  serve  but  lor  Winter  talk  by 
die  firetti*.  Bacon. 


A  sol-      Ily  thejlresiaV,  but  in  the 
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By  his jS.-rti.Z<-  be  stmt*  tbe  bar*, 
And  turn  ber  io  his  wicker  chair.  Prior. 
What  art  thou  asking  of  thera,  after  all  1  Only 

lo  lit  quietly  at  thy  own  fireside. 

ArboAn*,  Hist,  if  Join  Butt. 

Fi'kf.stick.  ft.  *.  [fre  and  stick.']  A 
lighted  stick  or  brand. 

Children,  when  they  pl»y  with  firesticis,  mow 
and  whirl  them  round  so  fait,  Utat  the  motion  will 
cotcn  their  eye«,  and  represent  an  Inliro  circle  of 
Arc  to  them.  Dmby  on  Btrtwt. 

Fi'restoxe.  n.  #.  [jire  and  stonf.] 

The Jirestone,  or  pyrites,  i»  a  com- 
pound mctallick  fossil,  composed  of 
vitriol,  sulphur,  and  an  unmctallick 
earth,  but  in  very  different  proportions 
in  the  several  masses.  The  most  com- 
mon sort,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  is 
a  greenish  shapeless  kind  found  in  our 
clay-pits,  out  of  which  the  green  vitriol 
or  coppcr.1*  is  procured.  It  has  its  name 
of  pyrites,  or  Jirestone,  from  its  giving 
fire  on  being  struck  apainst  a  steel  much 
more  freely  than  a  ilint  will  do;  and  all 
the  sparks  burn  a  longer  time,  and  grow 
larger  as  they  fall,  the  inflammable 
matter  struck  from  off  the  stone  burn- 
ing itself  out  before  the  spark  becomes 
extinguished.  Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

rmtw,  If  broke  snail,  and  laid  on  cold  land*, 
must  lar  of  advantage.       Mortimer,  Husbandry, 

ft  REWOOD.  «.  S.  [jSreondtnooA]  Wood 

to  burn :  fewel. 
Fi'kewokk.  h.  *.  r/»r  and  wort.]  Shews 
of  fire  ;  pyrotechnicu!  performances. 

The  ling  would  Iiavtf  me  prevent  tl-v  princess 
with  umr  delightful  iMtL-iMatRMi,  or  pageant,  or 
intick,  or firewjrl-  S-^Ujicare. 
We  represent  alio  ordnance,  and  new  mixture* 
rder,  wildfire*  burning  io  water  and  uo- 
e ;  and  alio  fireworks  of  all  variety. 

Iiaron,  AVer  Atlantis. 
Tbe  ancients  were  imperfect  in  the  doctrine  of 
meteors  by  their  ignorance  of  gunpowder  and 
fireworks.  Bmm. 

In  firenwrks  giro  him  leave  to  vent  hii  spit* ; 
Thoie  ore  die  only  ter|i«nl«  be  can  writ*.  Drydcn. 

Our  companion  proposed  a  subject  for  aj4re- 
vnri,  which  he  thought  would  be  very  omunn; 

Their  Jtmr«rtt  are  made  up  in  paper.  Taller. 
Fi'reworkkr.*  «•  *•  if  re  and  toorio-.] 

An  officer  of  artillery  subordinate  to 

the  firoruaster. 
Fi'hino.  n.t.  [from  Jire.]  Fewel. 

To  FIKK.t  r.n.  [from/*™,  Latin.] 
1.  To   whip:  to  beat;   to  correct;  to 
chastise.    This  word  in  now  rarely  used 
in  unv  sense.    Formerly  it  was  variously 
used,  and  sometimes  very  licentiously. 
I'll  jtrrf  him  itirl  I'errc;  him.  Anks.  K.  lien.  V. 
Hv-jik-t,  it  is  ikjI  ullle  f. >[<piNh, 
llut  i ill-,  iilol.itruui  ulld  {k*-;i:kJi. 
l  or  one  man  out  of  lus  o»n  --kill 
To firi  and  whip  anudier's  tin.  ITudilnu. 

'J.  To  drive. 

Hadst  limit  my  buslneas,  thou  could  ne'er  tit  to ; 
'Tvrould  firi  the*  into  air  a  ihouund  mile. 

Uuidtetmt  lTilel,. 

FiBK.*  h.  t.  [from  the  verb.]    A  stroke. 
Written  also  ferk  ;  but  rarely  used. 
Thi»  U  a  pretty  juvenile  ferk  of  wit  for  a  grave 
brine  to  use. 

.  un  tkt  Disc,  of  Truth,  ft.  1683,  p.  81 1. 


Fi'rkin.  n.  i.  [from  pMwep,  Saxon,  four, 
g.  d.  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel.] 

1.  A  vessel  containing  nine  gallons. 

Strntt'e  aervanta  get  such  a  haont  about  that 
Juip,  that  it  will  coat  o*  many  a  Jtr*t*  of  etrong 
beer  to  bring  them  bark  again. 

Arbuthnel,  Bat.  of  J.  BuO. 

2.  A  small  vessel. 

You  beard  of  mat  wonder  of  the  lightning  and 
thunder, 

Which  made  (he  lye  to  much  the  louder; 
Now  list  to  another,  that  miracle's 
Which  waa  done  with  a  Jirfan  of 


FIRM.  adj.  [jfnww,  Latin.] 

1.  Strong ;  not  easily  pierced  or 
hard,  opposed  to  soft. 

The  flakes  of  h«  flevi  are  joined  . 
art  firm  in  themaelvea,  and  they  cannot  be 

Job,  xli.  33. 

Lore's  artillery  then  checks 
Tbe  breastworks  of  tbe  firmest  act.  Cleaveland, 

There  la  nothing  to  be  left  void  in  a  Arm  build- 
ing ;  even  due  cavities  ought  to  be  filled  with  rub- 
bish. Dr-fdy'n. 

That  body,  whose  parts  are  moat  firm  in  them- 
selves, and  are  by  their  peculiar  -.tapes  capable  of 
the  greatest  contact*,  is  the  moat  firm  ;  and  that 
which  la*  parts  very  small,  and  capable  of  the 
least  contact,  will  be  most  soft.  Windward. 

2.  Constant ;  steady  ;  resolute ;  fixed  ;  un- 
shaken. 

W«  hold  firm  to  die  works  of  Ood,  and  to  the 
sense  which  is  God's  lamp.      Axon,  JVW.  Hist. 

He  straight  obey* ; 
And  firm  believe*.  MStim,  P.  L. 

The  great  encouragement  is  the  assurance  of  a 
future  reward,  the  firm  persuasion  whereof  is 
enough  to  raise  us  above  any  thing  m  this  world. 

Till 'Him. 

Tbe  man  that's  resolute  and  just, 
Firm  to  hi*  principles  and  trust, 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  blind.  JfehA. 

3.  Solid  ;  not  giving  way ;  not  fluid. 

Cod  caused  the  wind  to  blow  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  and  mud  of  die  earth,  and  make 
the  land  more  firm.  Ji,ii,-y\. 

The  muddy  and  timous  matter  brought  down 
by  die  Kilus,  settled  by  degrees  into  a  firm  land. 

Jrroum,  Fulg.  P.r. 
It  anj!re*  land 
not,  but  rather  heap  and  ruin  seems 
lent  pile  :  all  else  deep  snow  and  ice. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain, 
Fill'd  the  capacious  deep  and  forra'd  the  mam. 

Jfatresimm. 

Firm.1*  n.t.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  declaration  in  writing. 

A  privilege  [was]  given  to  Aatbetnius,  the 
archbishop  (of  Cyprus]  in  that  age,  to  subscribe 
bis  name  to  all  publkk  arts  in  red  (cttrrs,  which 
was  an  Imnour  above  that  of  any  patriarch,  who 
write*  his  name  or firm  in  black  characters. 

Meant,  Slate  of  the  Greek  Church,  (IG79).p.90. 

2.  A  mercantile  term  for  the  name  under 
which  a  partnership  carries  on  business. 

The  bill  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority, 


Of  ancient  i 


;  to 


cntiMstiiiK  of  partners  In  the  jSrm 

To  Firm.  v.  a.  [Jirmo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  settle ;  to  confirm ;  to 
fix. 

Of  the  death  of  the  emperour  they  advertised 
$olyman,jCnsttit;  those  letters  with  all  tbeir  hands 
and  seals.  I' 

'Tis  ratify 'd  above  by  every  god, 
And  Jon  hufirm-d  it  with  an  awful  nod. 


Tne  pow'rs  said  he, 

To  you  and  year's,  and  mine,  propitious  be, 
And jSrns  our  purpose  with  their  augury. 

Dry  in,  Mn. 

0  thou,  who  freest  me  from  my  doubtful  stale, 
Long  loot  and  wilder'd  in  the  maae  of  fate ! 

lie  present  still :  oh  goddeu,  in  our  add 
Proceed,  and  fin*  throw  orocnathou  h.nt  made. 

Pope,  Stotna. 

2.  To  fix  without  wandering. 

He  on  bis  card  and  compel  firms  his  eye, 
The  I  nailers  of  his  long  experiment. 

Spnuer.r.  fl. 

FI'RMAMENT.  tt.t.  [Jtrmamenium,  La- 
tin.]  The  sky;  the  heavens. 

Even  In  the  heavens  their  shouting  shrill 
Doth  reach,  and  all  the Jtrmament  doth  till. 

1  am  constant  a*  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true,  Sat,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  tbe/rmaneiw. 

Moarnaare,  JuL  Cms. 

The  Almighty,  whose  hlerogiyphlcal  cltsracatn 
are  the  unnumbered  stars,  sun  and  moon,  written 
on  these  large  volumes  of  die  firmament. 

Balefh,  Hist,  of  the  World. 

Tnt  firmament  eipanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diflus'd 
In  circuit  to  the  aftermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round.  Miton,  P.  L. 

The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  aacent  with  pain ; 
And  when  tbe  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  bead  I  bow, 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ev'n  I  am  seia'd  with  horror.        Addison,  Omd. 

What  an  imtnensurabi*  space  Is  the  firmament, 
wherein  a  great  number  of  stare  are  seen  with  our 
naked  eye,  and  many  more  discovered  with  our 
glasses!  Drrnam,  An~n-Tk>:^-ry. 

Firmamb'ktal.  adj.  [from  Jirmametst.] 
Celestial ;  of  the  upper  regions. 

An  hollow  crystal  fivmii:i<l  he  take*, 
In  firmamenlal  waters  dipt  above. 

Drmten,  Ann.  j 

Fi'rman,  or  Phi'rman.*  n.t.  [Arab.^/tr- 
maun.]  A  grant  or  licence  given  by 
Asiatick  potentates. 

We  prepared  to  be  gone  ;  but  could  not  till 
MalMtnet  Aliy-befr,  gave  hi*  consent.  —  At  length 
importunity  prevailed.  —  The  king's  pftirman  was 
thus  interpreted.      Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trnv.  p.  214. 

Fi'rmity.*  n.t.  [old  French,  firmitS ; 
Lat.  Jirmitat.  A  very  useful  word,  as 
the  opposite  to  injxrmttif  ;  but  forgotten, 
and  overlooked  even  by  Ash.  It  is  in 
the  old  vocabulary  of  Cockeram.] 
Strength ;  firmness. 

The  strength  and  firmity  of  ray  ascent  mu*t  rise 
and  fall  together  With  the  apparent  credibility  of 
the  object.         ChitBngnsarth,  Ret.  of  JVo(.vi.§.  7. 
Fi'rmitudb.»  n.  s.  [Lu.firmitudo.]  Sta- 
bility ;  firmness. 

Thy  covenant  implies  no  less  than  firmitude  and 
perpetuity.      It],.  HnU,  Cases  <f  Conic,  li.  4.  C.J. 

By  a  general  custom  of  the  world,  the  right 
hand  is  more  used  dian  the  left,  and  by  general 
use  acquireth  a  greater  degree  of  firmitude  and 
strength.  _    /Varam  on  the  Creed,  Art,  6. 

Fi'mmly.  adv.  [from Jirm.] 

1.  Strongly;  impenetrably;  immovably. 

Thou  sbalt  come  of  force. 
Though  tliou  art firmlier  fasten'd  than  a  rock. 

Milton,  S.  A. 

How  very  ',ard  particles,  which  touch  only  in  a 
few  points,  can  stick  togvUarr  safirmtn,  without 
something  winch  causes  them  to  be  attracted  to- 
wards one  another,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

A'eHon,  Optks. 

2.  Steadily;  constantly. 

Hunseif  to  be  the  man  the  tales  require ; 
Ifirmlu  judge,  and  what  I  judge  desire. 

JJryden,  jEn. 
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Don  people  of  Luce.  mjlrmly  per. 
one  Ltseque**  can  beat  fiver  Horrn- 
tines.  AdJitan  on  Italy. 

Fi'rmness.  n.t.  [from Jinn.] 

1.  Hardness ;  compactness ;  solidity. 

It  would  become  by  degrees  of  greater  COD- 
sa*tcncy  and  frmntst,  so  a*  to  resemble  an  ha- 
bilable  earth.  Iiurmt. 

2.  Durability;  stability. 

Both  the  easiness  and  firmnta  of  union  mijrhi 
be  conjectured,  for  that  both  people  are  of  llie 
same  iruleruiere.-.  /foyii-arrf. 

9.  Certainty;  soundness. 

In  persons  already  possessed  with  notion*  of 
religion,  ibe  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to 
ctiange  them,  but  by  great  examination  of  the 
truth  and  firmnm  of  the  one,  and  Ibe  flawa  and 
KHkm  of  the  other.  eSatslA,  Serm. 

•  4.  Steadiness;  constancy;  resolution. 

That  thou  ahould'it  my  Jirmneu  doubt 
•To  Ged,  or  thee,  beeauie  we  have  a  foe 
May  tempt  us,  I  expected  not  to  bear. 

MUum,  P.  I. 

Nor  can  th"  F|?yptian  patriarch  hlnmc  my  muse, 
Which  for  hia  Jirmneu  doea  his  heat  ex  cute. 
•'  JtWemmm. 
This  armed  Job  with  Jirmneu  and  formude. 

AtUrbury. 

FIRST,  adj.  [ppjr,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  one;  that  which  Is  in 
order  before  any  other. 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  ie  like  the  frti, 
—A  third  U  like  tbe  former.     ftair/eear*.  Mock. 

In  the  fix  hundredth  tad  Jirtt  year,  in  the JlrH 
month,  Ute  Jirtt  day  of  the  mootb,  tbe  waterc  were 
dried  up  from  off  tbe  earth.  Gen.  »lii.  13. 

2.  Earliest  in  time :  opposed  to  latt. 

Tbe  Jirtt  co  Tenant  had  alto  ordinance*  of  divine 
aerrice.  HeL  ix.  i. 

Man's Jlrit  disobedience.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Who  Jirtt,  who  last 
Kcxu'd  from  the  tl umber.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Arm*  and  the  man  I  «ing,  the  Jirtt  who  bun 
Hit  course  to  Latium  from  tbe  Trojan  shore. 

Ihyden.JBn. 

1  nnu,  quue.i  itiau  re'prooi  is  vain  . 
Who Jim  offend,  will  first  complain.  Prior, 

3.  Foremost  in  place. 

4.  Highest  in  dignity. 

Three  presidents,  of  whom  Oank-1  wu 

-Do*,  si.  2. 

Is/wet. 

'Til  little  Will,  tbe  scourge  of  France, 
No  godhead,  but  the  jirtt  of  me 


Prior. 

5.  Great ;  excellent. 

My/rat  ion. 
Where  will  you  go?  Take  good  Comlntua 
With  thee.  Skaltpearr,  CtrioL 

First,  adv. 

1.  Before  any  thing  else ;  earliest. 

He,  not  unmindful  of  hia  usual  art, 
Fim  in  ditaerobled  ire  attempt*  to  part ; 
'l'btn  rearing  beast  i  and.  running  strcami  be  tries. 

Drydcn. 

Thy  praise,  and  thine  was  liven  tbe  pubttck  voice, 
fir  it  recommended  Guiacard  to  my  dioace.  D*yd. 

Hcav'o,  cure,  has  kept  thia  spot  of  earth  oncural, 
To  anew  bow  all  thing*  were  created  Jim.  Prior. 

2.  Before  any  other  consideration. 

Fim,  metals  are  more  durablr  thin  plants ;  se- 
condly, they  are  morv  *o!id  and  bard;  thirdly, 
they  are  wholly  •uUarraneoui  j  whereas  plant* 
are  part  alx»c  earth,  uud  part  under  the  earth. 

Eacon,  Xat.  Wist. 

S.  It  has  often  of  before  it,  and  means  at 


the  beginning. 

At fr*  the  silent  t 


VOL.  II. 


I  slid  with  caw, 
i  by  degree*. 

Drydcn,  yf.'n. 


First-begot. 


hereare  Very  few 

Jirtt,  without  the  assistance  of  parents. 

Drntley,  fan. 

4.  First  or  last.    At  one  time  or  other. 

But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past. 
And  all  are  fools  and  lover*  Jirtt  or  latt-   Dry  dm. 

~i  n.  t.  [from  first  and 
>    begot.]  The  eldest 
j     ot  children. 
Hia  Firtt-hegot  we  know  ;  and  sore  have  felt, 
When  hia  fierce  thunder  drove  ua  to  the^deej^  ^ 

First-born,  u.  *-.  [Jirtt  and  born.)  Eldest ; 
The  first  by  the  order  of  nativity. 

Last,  with  one  midnight  (broke,  all  the  Jirtt-iorn 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.  MUtan,  P.  /.. 

The  JltVsf-tWii  baa  not  a  sole  or  peculiar  right, 
by  any  law  of  God  and  nature  ;  tbe  younger  chit- 
dreo  having  an  equal  title-  with  htm.  Locke. 

First-born.*  adj.  Eldest. 

If  the  Jlrtt-benx  sou  be  bar's  that  waa  baled. 

Deuti  xxi.  15. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  Jirtt  Jrnn. 

\f llt&7\^  ^**> 

First-created.*  adj.  [Jirtt  and  create.'} 
Created  before  any  thing  else. 

OJim^Ttetrd  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all. 

Milton,  S.  A. 

First-fruits,  n.t.  [froin/frst*  and_/r«^.] 

1.  What  the  season  earliest  produces  or 
matures  of  any  kind. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  hi*  tillage  brought 
Fa-tt^ruttt,  ibe  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

The  blooming  hopes  of  my  then  very  young 
patron  have  been  confirmed  by  most  noble-  jtrtt- 
Jhatt,  and  his  life  is  going  on  towards  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  all  accumulated  virtue*.  Prior. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  thing. 

Although  the  king  loved  to  employ  and  ad- 
vance bishops,  because,  having  rich  bishopries*, 
they  carried  their  reward  upon  themselves ;  yet 
he  did  use  to  raise  them  by  f-tcps,  ileal  lee  might 
not  lose  tbe  profit  of  tbe  Jirtt  fruit t,  which  by  that 
course  of  gradation  waa  multiplied. 

flnccm,  Wot.  VII. 

5.  The  earliest  effect  of  any  thing. 

Sec.  Father,  what firu-fnuts  on  earth  are  a  prang, 
From  thy  UnplanU-d  ^race  in  man  i  Milltm,  P.lL 

FrnsTLiKC.  adj.  [from  Jirtt.']  That  which 
is  first  produced  or  brought  forth. 

All  the  firtttin/r  males  that  come  of  thy  herd, 
and  of  thy  tiock,  thou  ihaJt  sanctity  unto  tltc-  l^ird 
thy  God.  Deuf.  xv.19. 

Fi'RSTLirJG.  n.  J.  [from Jtrtt.] 

1.  The  first  produce  or  offspring. 

A  shepbrrd  next. 
More  meek,  came  with  tbe  JirtUingt  of  Ua  flock. 
Choicest  and  best.  Mitton,  P.  L. 

The  tender  Jirttlingt  of  my  woolly  breed, 
Shall  on  hi*  holy  eduer  often  hlted.   Drttdnt,  l'tr%. 

The  Jtrptangt  of  the  flock  are  doom  a  to  die. 

Pope. 

2.  The  first  thing  thought  or  done. 

(Tut  play 

Leap*  o'er  the  vaunt  and  Jjntlingt  of  these  broils, 
'Ginning  i'  the  middle. 

SnaJapnrr,  TroU.  and  Crm.  Pnt. 
Tbe  flighty  purpose  work*  o'er  look, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment, 
Tbe  very  Jirttlingt  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  Jirttlingt  of  my  hand.     Shu  ejlAfewe,  Marbclh. 

Fi'jtSTRATt  *  adj.  A  term  of  modem 
adoption,  from  a  ship  of  the  first  rate  or 
size^  for  pre-eminent ;  as,  he  is  a  man 
of Jirttrate  abilities. 

Fiant.*   See  Frith. 


IFISC*  n.t.  [Fr.Jisci  iMLjUcut;  Gr. 
paVx<<,  a  great  basket.]  A  publick  trea- 
sury. 

Thery  had  resolved  to^  appropriate:  to  AeJUet 
congucrJTc'oemu-y.  property 
Fi'scal.^  n.t.  [Ft.jUcal  andjf«ta,  Lat.] 

1.  Exchequer ;  revenue. 

^War,  aa  it  is  entertained  by  <h>t ,  so  can  it  not 
receipt,  J5o.-«n. 

2.  A  treasurer. 

Don  lVdro  Rodriguez  Ciimpomanci,  ,fitral  of 
the  council  of  Caatille,  is  likewise  a  man  of  letters. 

eSusneVumr,  Tren.  through  S;mn,  L.  42. 

Fi'scal.*  adj.  [fiteal,  Yt.JitcalU,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  the  publick  treasury;  com- 
ing to  the  publick  parse.  Bullokar. 

It  behoveth  the  prince  to  have  a  vigilant  eye 
on  audi  jtrcW 


Arts  of  Empire,  p.  68. 

FISH.f  n.  i.  [pre,  Saxon  ;  vitck,  Dutch  ; 
Jukt,  Goth.  "  consensu  omnium  Dialect. 
Scytho-Scandicarum,"    Screnius.  Lat. 
piscit.  FitA  is  both  smgular  and  plural ; 
JUket  is  tbe  less  usual  plural.] 
1.  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water.  Fith 


is  used  collectively  for  the  race  ofjuhes. 

The  beasts,  the Jitha,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  thesis  male  suujecu.  ShMttpeart,  Com.  of  Err. 

And  now  tbe/at  ignoble  fate*  escape, 
Since  Venus  ow'd  her  safety  to  tlieir  sliape. 

Crew*. 

There  are  JUket,  that  have  wings,  that  are  not 
ktraoger*  tu  tbe  airy  region;  and  there  are  *onie 
bird*  that  arc  inhahiuenta  of  the  water,  whose 
blorxl  i*  cold  as  juuWt  j  and  their  flesh  is  so  lilee- 
in  taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on 
fish-day*.  I^ttt. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  opposed  to  that  of  ter- 
restrial animals,  by  way  of  eminence 
called  flesh. 
1  fight  when  1  cannot  chuse,  and  I  eat  nojuA. 

.V'uiiijjreiiT,  JT.  Lenr. 
We  mortify  ourseHret  witli  the  diet  of  JUk,  and 
dunk  we  fare  coararly  if  we  absrnin  from  Ibe  flash 
of  other  animals.  /frown,  Vutg.  Err. 

To  Fish.  v.  t».  [Sax.  prcian.] 

1.  To  be  employed  in  catching  fishes. 

ier  of  hawking, JliMtt£f  riding,  Ac. 

6Vr  T-  Herlert,  Trm.  p.  I«J. 
Christ  chose  to  call  from  Uieir  Inre- 
provabic  employment  of  fr/llng,  and  gave  them 
grac-c  to  be  W*  disdplea,  and  to  follow  him,  and 
qd  woodcrv.  Wattom,*s  J&i\£h-r. 

2.  To  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artifice. 

While  others JUk,  with  craft,  feu  great  opinion, 
I,  with  great  truth,  catch  mcerr  simplicity.  Jttavrs. 

To  Fisn.f  v.  a.    To  search  water  in  quest 
of  fish,  or  any  thing  else. 

With  Ibe  bounty  and  admiration  of  her  sex,  as 
with  a  not,  she  JUied,  and  caught,  and  drew  unto 
her,  the  opinions  of  all  men. 

Dr.  J.  mite,  Serm.  (1615,)  p.  31. 
Some  have  JWud  the  very  jakes  for  papers  lefi 
there  by  men  of  wit.  See*/?. 

Oft,  aa  be/sl'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit, 
The  e*>tidsas  favour'd  him,  and  favour,  yet. 

Pvftt  Ihatcmvt. 

Fish-hook.  n.t.  [Jitk  and  Aoo*.]  A  book 
to  catch  fishes. 

A  sharp  point,  bended  upward  and  bar  It  vara, 
like  njUk^oek.  Crew,  Ifusrum. 

Fish-pond.  n.t.  [Jith  and  pond.}  A  small 
pool  for  fish. 

Fiv\-jxmdt  are  no  small  improvement  of  watry 
boggy  Lands.  Mrr timer,  Uuttnd'y. 
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Fuh-ptmdi  »m  made  where  former  forests  grew, 

And  hull  were  levell'd  to  mict  J  itw  view.  Prior. 

After  tbt  great  value  the  Roman*  put  upon 
fishes,  it  will  not  appear  incredible  tint  C.  Hirrius 
ahould  Mill  lii>  jUh-pvmtt  fur  ijuwlmgirt  H.  S. 
32,291*  13*.  est  Arlmthnat. 

Fl'sH  aavf  n.  *.  [prcene,  Sax.]  One  who 
it  employed  in  catching  fish. 

They  were  JU/iert.  And  bt  sailb  UDlo  them, 
Follow  mt,  and  1  will  nuke  vim  fukert  of  men. 

A.  Afofl.  it.  18,  19. 
In  our  sight  tlx-  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  a*  we  thought: 
At  length  another  seised  on  us 
And  would  have  reft  the JtaJtrr*  of  Ihrir  prey, 
lUd  not  tbey  been  eery  slow  of  tail. 

Shnhrpearr,  Com.  of  Err. 
We  know  that  town  il  but  whh  Jithtn  freuglrt, 
Where  Theseus  gotwrn'd  nod  where  Pinto  Uuglit. 

S.mdui. 

Lett  he  Oiould  smpect  It,  draw  It  from  biro, 
A.  JMert  do  the  bait,  to  nuke  hltn  follow  it. 

Denham. 

A  soldier  now  he  with  hi*  coat  appear* ; 
A  fahtr  now,  hi*  tnrabling  angle  bear*.  Pope, 
FrsHSKBOAT.t  n.  *.  [JUher  and  boat.]  A 
boat  employed  in  catching  fish. 

The  king  went  down  to  a  miserable  fakerboat, 
that  Halm  had  provided  for  carrying  thtra  over  lo 
Franc*.  Jiurrvt,  Hid,  own  Timai,  1688. 

Fi'shikman.  k.i.  [Jitker  and  man.}  One 
whose  employment  and  livelihood  ia  to 
catch  fish. 

How  fearful 
And  dSsay  "si*  to  rut  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  fahermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice.  .SWfjiear*,  jT.  Xenr. 

At  lengtii  two  rnorntrn  of  unequal  «H, 
Hard  hy  the  shore,  a  fitherman  cspie*.  Woller. 

Do  scales  and  fins  bear  price  to  that  excea*  ? 
You  might  have  bought  the  juArrmca  tot  less. 

Drytirn,  Jut'. 

Fi'shehtown.  n.  x.  [  JLshtr  and  fotcn.]  A 
town  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Others  of  them,  in  that  timr,  burned  that  fisher. 

tan  Mouaehole.  Omw,  Sure,  of  Cm-nwotl. 

Lime  in  Dorsetshire,  a  WM.'fiihe^town.  ~ 

Fi'sHEHY.f  n.*.  [from  JUher.] 

1.  The  business  of  catching  fish. 

We  ahall  hare  plenty  of  mackerel  this 
our  faheru  will  not  be  disturb 'd  by  pritsicen,. 

Additen,  Spectator. 

2.  A  commodious  place  for  fishing ;  a 
place  where  fish  are  caught. 

Fi'shful.  adj.  [from  iCtA.] 
with  fish  ;  stored  witn  fish. 

Thus  mean  in  stale,  and  calm  in  sprite, 
MvyuA/W  pond  in  my  delight. 

Carew,  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  walled  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  most 
eocnmodioua  lor  traffics;  lo  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  watered  with  pleasant,  fahful,  and  navigable 
riven.  Camden,  Item. 

Fi'shgig*  SeeFizoia. 
To  Fi'siiivv.  v.  a.  [from Jhh.]    To  turn 
to  fish.    A  cant  word. 

Here  coines  Ilomeo. 
—  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring : 
O  flesh,  flesh,  bow  art  thou  JSsAified .'  Shat>pmre, 

Fi'&HisG.t  [front  JSsA.] 
1.  Commodity  of  taking  fish. 

Haw*  also  would  be  planted  agood  town,  having 
botli  a  good  haven  and  a  plentiful  fahinr. 

Speneer  en  Ireiund. 

1.  The  art  or  practice  of  fishing. 

Of  recreation  there  is  none 

All^her"  fJasti^d^n^l*** 

Than  mind  and  body,  both,  possess; 

My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do, 

So  I  can  ash  and  study  too.  H'alim,  Angler' i  Seng. 


Ff'SBKKTTLK.  II.  f.  [jS*A  and  kettle."]  A 

caldron  made  lone  for  the  fish  to  be 

boiled  without  bending. 

It  is  probable  that  In*  way  of  embalming  among 
the  Egyptians  was  by  boiling  tlx  body  in  a  long 
se  a  fakheUle,  in  some  kind  of  liquid 


Fi'siiLiKE.*   adj.  lJ*h  and  like.]  Re- 
sembling fish. 
He  smells  like  a  tab ;  a  very  ancient  andjts*. 


like  smell.  Shai  <;»*irr,  Temp.-*. 

Fi'siimeal.  n.  I.  IJUh  and  meal.]  Diet 
of  fith ;  abstemious  diet. 

Thin  drink  doth  overcool  their  Llood,  and 
making  many  fahmeaU,  tliey  (all  into  a  kind  of 
male  greensickness.  Sharp. 

Fi'srmonoer.  n.  t.  [from  JUh^\  A  dealer 
in  fish ;  a  seller  offish. 

I  fear  to  play  the  fahmanger  i  and  yet  so  large 
n  commodity  may  not  pass  In  silence. 

Omar,  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 

The  surgeon  left  the  JW^umger  to  desemiiue 
the  cootrosarsy  between  him  end  the  pike. 

Fi'sHSPaVAB.*  n.t.  [j£«A  and  spear.]  A  dart 
or  spear  with  which  fishermen  strike 
fish.    See  Fizgig. 

Canst  thou  fill  bis  skin  with  barbed  irons  1  or 
bit  bead  with  JUuptm  1  Jot,  ill.  7. 

Fi'shw!fe.»    n.  i.  {.fish  and  m/e.]  A 
that  sells  fish  about  the  streets. 

I  heard  it  of  a  JSekutfe, 
knowledge : 
Seawn.  and  Ft.  The  Owners. 

Fi'shwomas.  n.  i.  Tfith  and  tcoman.]  A 
woman  that  sells  fish. 

Pope's  Imttation  of  Spenser  b  a  description  of 
an  alley  of flehwomen.  Dr.  Wartan,  En.  est  Pope. 

Fi'sh».»  adj.  [from  JUh.] 

1.  Consisting  offish. 

IMtcr  plois'd 
Than  Aimodeus  will,  U^  ^vfume 
Tim  drove  him,  though  ci.smour-d,  from  tb* 

spouse 

Of  Tobit's  son.  Afattns,  P.  Z- 

2.  Inhabited  by  fish. 

My  absent  mate* 
Bait  the  barb' d  stci-1,  and  front  the..«s»y  flood 

JW,  Odytt. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  or  form  of  fish. 

Only  the  stump  [in  the  margin,  the  JUky  prnrt) 
of  Dagoo  was  left  to  him.  1  Sam.  v.  4. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  mermaids, 
that  is,  n«ot'iinK'  to  Honwe,  a  inaosit-r  with  a 


of  fin 


rSujE«*«-, 

fisk  up  and 


to 


Err. 

the 

Se- 


To  Fisk.*  u.  i». 
tail  about ;  to 
renins]  To 

Tom  Tankard's  cow  

Flinging  about  Ids  half  mert.Jiikmg  with  her  tail. 

Gammer  Can-fan's  S'redU,  f  1551.)  i.  2. 
A  faking  huswife,  a  ranging  <UmvcI,  a  gadding 
or  waikdefing  flirt.  Catgnet  in  V.  Trotiere. 

FI'SSILE.  adj.  [jUsilit,  Lat.]  Having 
the  grain  in  a  certain  direction,  so  as  to 
be  cleft. 

This  crystal  is  a  pellucid  JlnUe  stone,  clear  as 
water  or  crystal  of  the  rock,  snd  without  colour  -. 
enduring  a  red  Iteal  without  losing  its  tramparency, 
and  in  a  scry  strong  beat  calcining  without  fusion. 

AVm*jh,  Opiiei. 

Fissi'lity.  n.s.  [from jusile.]  The  quality 
of  admitting  to  be  cloven. 

Fi'ssure.  n.  i.    [  fiuura,  Latin  ;  JUture, 
French.]    A  cleft ;  a  narrow  chasm 
where  a  breach  has  been  made. 
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The  stone  was  distinguished  into  strata  or  lay- 
ers- Uosc  strata  were  disided  by  parallel  Jiuuree, 

H  uutfirirrc/,  -N'i/ . 

I  see 

the  rain. 
Tsonaasat,  Amtu 

To  Fi'ssure.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cleave :  to  make  a  fissure. 

By  a  fall  or  blow  the  ahull  msy  be  fimrrtl  or 
fractured.  Jfaaassan,  Surgery. 

FIST.f  t>.  *•  rnrrc»  Saxon,  probably  from 
pert,  fast,  firm ;  but  Minsheu  derives  it 
from  the  Yk>\a.  fatten,  to  catch  hold  of.] 
The  hand  clenched  with  the  fingers 
doubled  down,  in  order  to  give  a  blow, 
or  keep  hold. 

She  quick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Pas  despite. 

Up  with  her  fat,  and  took  him  on  the  face ; 

Another  Hint,  quoth  she,  become  more  wise ; 
Thus  Paa  did  kiss  ber  hand  with  Lhde  grace. 

iUnry. 

And  being  down,  the  villain  core  did  beat 
And  bruise  with  clownish  fiitt  his  manly  lac*. 

Speruer,  F.  Q. 

Anger  causeih  paleness  in  some;  in  others 
trembling,  swelling,  and  bending  the  fat.  Bacon. 

And  the  same  hand  into  a  fat  may  close, 
Which  instantly  a  palm  espandrd  shows.  Denhom. 

Tyrrheus,  the  fosU'r  - father  of  the  beast. 
Then  clench'd  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fal. 

Drmbn,  AS*. 

To  Fist.  t>.  a. 

1.  To  strike  with  the  fist. 

I  saw  him  spurning  mi  fating  ber  most  unmer- 
cifully. Drydtn. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist. 

We  hare  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckling  belrm,  furr«£  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.  Shala.  Cartel. 

Fi'stikkt.  n.  t.  A  pisUchio  nut. 
Fi'sticufps.  n.  s.  [Jitt  and  cuff.]  Battle 
with  the  fist ;  blows  with  the  fist. 

Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  with 
snagged  sticks,  or  dully  falling  together  by  the 
ears  at faticuft.  Mare. 

She  would  seise  upon  John's  commons  j  for 
which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  fatievffr. 

ArtmthH.4,  Hxtt.  of  John  Bull. 
My  invention  and  judgment  ere  perpetually  at 
fatiettft,  till  they  have  quite  disabled  each  other. 

Suift. 

FI'STULA.  n.s.  [Latin  ;  Jidule,  French.] 
1.  A  sinuous  ulcer  callous  within;  any 

sinuous  ulcer. 
That  faluta  which  is  recent  is  the  easiest  of 

cure:  those  of  a  long  continuance  are  i  — 

with  ulcerations  of  the  gland  and 


2.  Fistula  Lachrimalis.  A  disorder  of 
the  canals  leading  from  the  eye  to  the 
nose,  which  obstructs  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  tears,  and  makes  tnem 
trickle  down  the  check ;  but  this  is  only 
the  first  and  mildest  sta^e  of  the  dis- 
ease :  in  the  next  there  is  matter  dis- 
charged with  the  tears  from  the  puncta 
lachrumalia,  and  sometimes  from  an  ori- 
fice broke  through  the  skin  between  the 
nose  and  angle  of  the  eye.  The  last 
and  worst  degree  of  it  is  when  the  mat- 
ter of  the  eye,  by  its  long  continuance, 
has  not  only  corroded  the  neighbouring 
soft  parts,  but  also  affected  the  subja- 
cent bone.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

Fi'stui  ah.  adj.  [from  fittula.]  Hollow 
like  a  pipe. 
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To  WrrvhAT*.*  v.  »•  To 
to  a fistula. 

To  Fl'STULATB-*   V-  a.  To 

like  a  pipe ;  to  perforate. 

The  beginning*  or  first  stamina  in  animals  m 
their  tul>e>,  pipra,  c# duets, ^uiVrtrd,  or  hollowed, 
to  circulate  the  blood  and  juice*.  The  5tud.il.  379. 
Fistulous.  a«W.  [from  jfdhia  ;  fistuletm 
French.]  Having  the  nature  of  a  fis- 
tula ;  callous  or  sinuous  like  a  fistula. 

How  the  smuoos  ulcere  become  JlrtWotu,  1 have 
•hewn  you.  Witrman.  Surgery. 

FIT.t  »•«•  [from  fight.  Skinner,  every  fit 
of  a  disease  being  a  struggle  of  nature ; 
from  viit,  in  Flemish,  frequent,  Junius. 
Junius  also  notices  the  similarity  of  the 
Fr.  viiie,  quick,  sudden;  and  adds  that 
the  Flemish  verb  vitulin  means  "  hab- 
itum  alicujus  rei  frequenter  agendo  con- 
scqui"  referring  to  the  Gr.  f-Vrf>  «n 
adverb  signifying  hatte,  as  the  origin.] 

1.  A  paroxpm  or  exacerbation  of  any  in- 
termittent distemper. 

Small  Hones  and  gravel  collect  and  berime 
very  large  in  the  kidney*,  in  which  ca»e  ■  JU  of 
the  stone  in  that  part  i*  the  cure.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  Any  short  return  after  intermission; 
interval. 

Sometime*  'lis  grairliil  to  the  rich  to  try 
A  thort  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty.  DryL  Har. 

Men  that  are  habitually  wicked  may  now  and 
then,  by/ss  and  Maria,  feel  certain  motion*  of  re. 
pculanc*.  U£wanst. 

By  JtlJ  my  swelling  grief  appear*, 
In  rrslrig  sight  and  fallmg  tear*.    Addit.  on  Italy . 

Thin  o'er  the  dying  lamp  lh'  unsteady  flame 
Hang*  quivering  on  a  point,  leap*  off  by^tt, 
And  falls  again,  a*  lotli  to  quit  its  bold. 

Adliton,  Cats. 

Religion  is  not  the  business  of  home  JUt  only 
and  interval*  of  our  life,  to  be  taken  up  at  certain 
day*  and  hours  but  a  system  of  precept*  to  be  re- 
garded in  all  our  conduct.  Roger*,  Serm. 

AlljUt  of  pleasure  we  balanced  by  an  equal  de- 
gree of  pain  or  languor :  'tis  like  (pending  this 
year  put  of  the  next  year'*  revenue.  Suift. 

5.  Any  violent  affection  of  mind  or  body. 

The  life  did  flit  away  out  of  her  nest, 
And  all  hi*  *enaes  were  with  deadly  JU  oppratt. 

Js>«urr,  F.  <1. 

An  ambitious  man  put*  It  in  the  power  of 
every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a  JU  of 
melancholy.  M " 

4.  Disorder;  distemporature. 

For  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  beet  knows 
The  fiu  o'uV  season.  subpart,  Uc 

6.  It  is  used,  without  an  epithet  of  discri- 
mination, for  the  hysterical  disorders  of 
women,  and  the  convulsions  of  children ; 
and  by  the  vulgar  for  the  epilepsy. 

Mr*.  BuU  was  to  much  enraged,  that  she  fell 
downright  into  ajtt.    ArtutA.  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

6.  It  was  anciently  used  for  any  recom- 
mencement after  intermission.  The 
parts  of  a  song,  or  cantos  of  a  poem, 
were  called  Jits.  So  were  sections  or 
chapters  of  a  book.  The  word  was  also 
used  for  a  strain  in  musiclc,  and  for  a 
measure  in  dancing. 
The  first  JUt  here  find  we. 

Old  Poem  of  John  Ike  Res*. 
The  fyrst  JU  of  Anselme  with  king  Wylliam 
Ruftn.  Ai/*,£ng.r«.l'.II.(IMO,)»Jgn.li.7.b. 
The  trompettour*  blow  a  fytte.  Harm.  V\Ugona, 
Who  know eth  where  is  ere  a  mymtrell  ? 

I  would  fayne  go  datum  a Jirte. 
Old  Morality  of  Liuty  Jutentnt. 


F  I  T 

He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 
Proiuked  ui«  lo  plaic  some  pleasant  JiJ. 

Sjmatr,  Colin  CW. 
The  eplihalamie  was  divided  by  breaches  into 
three  partes,  to  serve  for  three  several  fit  or  time* 
to  be  sung.  Puttatham,  Art.  of  Eng.  Poetie,  p.41. 

Come  lo  the  bride ;  another^ 
Yet  show,  sirs,  of  your  country  wit. 

B.  Juniu-n,  UnlerKoads. 

Fit.  adj.  [vitten,  Flemish,  Junius.] 
1.  Qualified  ;  proper:  with  for  before  the 
noun,  and  to  before  the  verb. 

Men  of  valour,  JU  la  go  out  tor  war  and  battle. 

I  Citron,  vii.  11. 
He  lends  turn  vain  Cohan's  sacred  sword, 
could  afford. 

Cowley,  DatviA,. 


To  sec 


could'at  judge  of  JUja 


One  who  deligbto  in 

Vryden,  JSn. 
It  is  a  wrong  use  of  my  undemanding  to 
make  it  the  rule  and  measure  of  another  man's ; 
a  use  which  it  is  neither  jti/«r,  nor  capabU^o^ 

2.  Convenient ;  meet ;  proper ;  right. 

Since  we  have  said  it  were  good  not  to  use 
men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon 
riecxasity,  it  is  JU  we  speak  in  what  cases  they  are 

Bacon. 
snd  meet. 
P.L. 

It  is  Jti  for  a  man  to  know  his  own  abilities 
and  weaknesses,  and  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  imitate  all  that  he  thinks  fit  to  praise.  Boyle. 

If  our  forefather*  thought  Jit  to  be  grave  and 
vrious,  I  hope  lh»-ir  posterity  may  luugh  without 
offence.  Addimm. 

To  FiT.f  v.  a.  [yilttn,  Flemish,  Junius.] 

1.  To  accommodate  to  any  thing ;  to  suit 
one  thing  to  another. 

The  carpenter  markets  it  ont  with  a  line :  he 
jtttett  it  with  planes.  It.  xliv.  13. 

Would  CiM  permit 
To  my  desires  I  m%bt  my  fortune  JU, 
Troy  I  would  raise.  J^enham. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  any 
thing :  as,  the  tailor fit*  his  customer. 

A  trussmaker  filed  the  child  wish  a  pair  of 
boddiee,  tutfeoeJ  on  the  lame  side. 

H'umm,  Surgery. 

3.  To  be  adapted  to  ;  to  suit  any  thing  or 
person ;  to  become.  The  example  from 
Sidney  is  placed  by  Dr.  Johnson  under 
the  verb  neuter. 

How  evil  JUt  it  me  to  have  such  a  son;  and 
how  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wicked, 
nt-rt.  Sibiry- 

She  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight : 
trust  mc  I  tl»ught  on  her;  she'll  JU  it.  Skaktp. 

But  the  same  things,  air,  JU  not  you  and  me. 

Semm.  and  Ft.  Befgar'i  Busk. 

A*  much  of  the  vtone  «s  was  contiguous  to  the 
marcasjte,  filed  the  iDiucaiib:  so  close  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  liquid.  Boyle. 

4.  To  Fit  out.  To  furnish ;  to  equip ;  to 
supply  with  necessaries  or  decoration. 

A  play,  which  if  you  dare  but  twice  JU  out. 
You'll  all  be  slander'd,  and  be  thought  devout. 

ftrylfiv 

The  English  fleet  could  not  be  paid  and 

ttttZT'  u^"rZr: 

5.  To  Fit  up.  To  furnish  ;  to  make  pro- 
per  for  the  use  or  reception  of  any. 

He  has filed  up  his  farm.  Pope  lo  Sieift. 

To  Fit.  v.  n.   To  be 


FIT 

Fitch.t/  b.  r.  [A  colloquial  corruption  of 
vetch,  Dr.  Johnson  sit)-*,  citing  only  the 
example  from  Tusser.  Yet  the  trans- 
lators of  our  present  version  of  the 
Bible  did  not  disdain  to  employ  the 
word.  It  is  also  in  our  old  lexicogra- 
phy.] A  small  kind  of  wild  pea. 
Now  ia  the  i 


Tlie  fitchei  are  uol  threshed  with  a  threshing 

instrument.  7*0144,  xiviii.  87. 

Take  thou  also  unto  the*  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  bcaiiv,  and  leutiles,  and  millet,  and  fitchet. 

Eirk.  it.  g. 

Fi'TCHAT.fl         [fitsau,  French ;  fitte, 
Fi'tchew.  J     Dutch.]  A  stinking  little 
beast  that  robs  the  henroost  and  war. 
ren.     Skinner  calk  him  the  stinking 
ferret,  but  he  is  much  larger,  at  least  as 
some  provinces  distinguish  them,  in 
which  the  polecat  is  termed  ttfiichat, 
and  the  stinting  ferret  a  stoat.  The 
ferret  is  called  a  fitch,  in  the  old  die* 
tionary  of  Sherwood ;  and  in  that  of 
Bullokar,  enlarged  in  1656,  the  fur  of 
the  pole-cat  is  termed  fitch.    Our  fit- 
chet  is  sometimes  called //crW,  and  also 
foumart. 

'Tis  such  anotl 


What  do  you 


by  thi* 


of"*' 


Thtfdcllat, 

live  upon  the 
earth. 

Fi'tpul.  adj.  [ 
paroxysms; 


srul  thr  like  creatures, 
the  bowels  of  the 
JPaftoa,  Angler. 

]  Varied  by 
by  change  of 


Li  tiis  ifT>Te  * 

After  life's  JUfiJ  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 

SfMrpcnrr,  Macbeth. 

Fi'tly.  adv.  [from jff.] 
1.  Properly;  justly;  reasonably. 
Even  so  most ftly 
At  you  malign  our  senator*.     SheJttpemt,  Canal. 

Where  a  man  cannot  JUty  play  his  own  part, 
if  he  have  not  a  friend,  be  may  quit  the  stage. 

Bacon. 

I  cannot  ftlirr  compare  mtrringc  than  to  ■ 
lottery  ;  for,  in  both,  lie  that  ventures  may  suc- 


hath  a  rich  return  uf  his  venture  :  but  in  both  lot- 
teries there  lie  a  pretty  store  uf  blanks  for  every 


pnic. 

The  whole  of  our  duty  may  be 
JUty  by  departing  from  evil. 

2.  Commodiously ;  meetly. 

To  take  a  latitude, 
Sun  or  star*  are  fitly  view'd 
At  their  brigbest ;  but  to  oonclude 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we 
Hut  to  mark  when  and  where  tlie  dark 


Ih^r. 


to  be  be- 
coming. 

Nor fiu  it  to  prolong  the  feast 

— ,  but  retire  to  rest.  Pope,  Odytt. 


An  animal,  in  order  to  be  movable,  must  be 
flexible ;  and  therefore  if  fitly  made  of  separate 
and  small  solid  parts,  replete  with  \ 

Arbulhnot  on . 

Fl'THESS.  n.t.  [from  /ft.] 

1.  Propriety;  i 
ableness. 

In  things  Ibe  fitneti  whereof  is  not  of  itavlf 
apparent,  nor  em'v  to  be  made  sufficiently  mani- 
fest unto  all,  yet  the  yuigemeot  of  antiquity, 
conctirring  with  that  which  is  received,  may 
induce  them  to  think  it  not  unfit.  ffovkrr. 

The  queen  twuig  ahwut,  'tis  a  needful fitnett 
That  we  adjourn  tlu.  court.    AAaiap.  Hen.  Till. 
K  2 
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Wert  vajfitnett 
To  lift  these  hands  obey  my  boiling  Wood, 


,  K.  Lear. 

2.  Convenience;  commodity;  the 'state  of 

:fit. 

Nor  timo  nor  plan 
Did  thrn  cohere,  and  yet  you  would  mill*  both: 
They've  made  themselves,  and  dial  tl>cir  JUnc. 
now 

Doe*  unmake  you.  StaJbrsrnre,  {facta*. 

Fi'tment.  n.  i.  [from  _/F/.3  Something 
adapted  to  a  particular  purpose.  Not 
used. 

Poor  bamming  -.  'twei  b  fitment  tot 
The  porpOM  t  then  folio w«d.  Shahptarr,  Pymb 

Fi'ttabli.*  atrc.  [from  Jit.]  Suitable. 

Not  now  in  use.  Shertuood 
Fi'TTBR-f  n.  t,  [fnmfit.] 
] .  The  person  or  thing 
for  any  thing. 

;  tbc  sandy  gravelly  bod  in  Devonshire 
•rill  with  French  furta  seed,  they  reckon 
letter  of  it  for 


2.  A  small  piece :  as,  to  cut  into  fitters, 
[ftwa/elta,  Italian  ;/etxen,  German.] 

Where's  the  Frenchman?  — 
Abu !  he's  all  to  jstirrt. 

lieaum.  and  Ft.  Cult,  of  the  Country. 

They  were  in  filters  shout  provcruung  their 
titles  to  this  city.         Fuller' t  Hoty  War,  p.  225. 

Fi'ttincly.*  adv.  {from  the  purt.fiiting.] 
Properly;  suitably. 

It  is  rightly  termed'  •  new  name,  and  very fit. 
— 'y  writ  upoo  these  Philadelphians. 

Man  an  the  Sen.  Churcha,  p.  138. 
i  do  very  fitxarli/  afrrr 

put  upon  tills  symbolical 
earth.  ,V«,  Canj.  CM.  p.  1-1 8. 

Fitz.  *.  *.  [Norman,  from  fill,  a  son,  Fr.] 
A  son.  Only  used  in  law  and  genealogy : 
as,  Fiizherlert,  the  son  of  Herbert; 
Fifztkomas,  the  son  of  Thomas ;  Fitzrou, 
the  son  of  the  king.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  illegitimate  children. 

FrVE.f  adj.  [tit,  Saxon ;  Jkenf,  German  ; 
fintf,  Goth,  auimpte,  Latin.  J  Four  and 
one ;  half  or  ten. 

And  fime  at  them  ware  wise,  and  jhw  were 
foolish,  A.  Matt.  xsv.  S. 

No  person,  no  Jrarideat,  but  must  be  of  we  to 
carry  on  the  main  design ;  all  things  rise  are 
like  six  fioavrs  to  tbc  ltaud,  when  nature,  which 
ado  bar  work  with Jive. 

Drydcn,  Dufretvt,. 
x.kj  iiispasturrs  bird. 

JJrylm. 


r  ere  ^v*  end 

IVvmar.*    1     adj.    [five  and  bar.] 
Fi'VKBARRSD.j      flaring  fire  bars;  u- 
sually  applied  to  gates. 

O  check  tlw  fn«ny  bit,  nor  tempt  Iby  fate ; 
Think  of  the  murders  of  a  fioehar  gate ! 

Cay,  Ihrth  of  the  Sjnire. 
There  rniikr  Betty  leapt  a  Jhctarr'tt  gate, 

}~eu*tg,  Satire,  5. 

Fi'vtroLB.*  adj.  [five  and  fold.]  Having 
five  distinctions ;  composed  of  five 
materials. 

We  may  observe  nJu<efM  difference  among  the 
creatures.  AvArrt*,  Athemn.  p.  1 76. 

And  bids  his  men  bring  out  tivefitrfitd 

Fi'veleaf.*  it.  «•.  Cbquefoil. 
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Compana  here  he  crops  

And  from  the  fisUiog.ill  by  fiaeUaf  dotli  restore, 

'  Jhaylon^  PolyUi.  S.1S. 

Fl'VELKAVBD  GrOtt.'f    ».  4. 

a  species  of  clover. 

Fxvei cooed  gran,  or  einquefbil,  groweth  in  low 
and  shadowy  places,  Kmu-timei  by  the  wuicr- 
aide  j  it  U  dry  in  (he  third  degree. 

Jl arret,  jUv.  1 580. 

Fi'ves.  n.t. 

1.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball. 

2.  A  disease  of  horses. 

His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the 
yellows,  paat  cure  of  the fiott,  and  stark-spoiled 
with  the  viiggers.  Skakxjiean. 

To  FIX.   v.  a.  [fitter,  French  ;  fixut, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stable. 

Hall  beard  die  insufferable  noise,  bell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  heav'n,  and  would  lure 
Bed 

Affrighted,  but  that  late  had  fit'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

Milton,  P.L. 

2.  To  settle ;  to  establish  invariably. 

Brightest  seraph  •  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  orbs  bath  man 
His  ,ru»W  *«u,  or  fijert  seat  halli  none, 

But  all  these  shining  orbs  bis  choice  to  dwell  t 

Mttton,  p.  w. 

One  loves  fired  laws,  arid  the  other  arbitrary 
power.  Temple. 

When  custom  hath  fixed  his  eating  to  certain 
stated  periods,  his  rtomacfi  will  expect  victuals  at 
the  usual  boor.  I,  ,<ke. 

3.  To  direct  without  variation. 

Wby  are  thine  eyes  firt  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gating  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight ! 

SkaJapeart,  Hen.  fl. 
Thus  wliile  the  Troyan  prince  employs  his  eyca, 
Jh'd  on  the  walls  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

Dryden.jSn. 

4.  To  deprive  of  volatility. 
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5.  To  pierce ; 
Latin. 


A  how  of 


t  L  fired. 

Lode, 
t  purely 


be  vainly  Din, 
trembling  thighs. 


6.  To 

7V»Fix.  e.n. 

1.  To  settle  the  opinion ;  to  determine  the 
resolution. 

If  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  fit  upon  some 
foundation  that  can  neter  deceive  us.  L' JRi/ranf  t. 

He  rruidc  lutnwlf  tbeir  prey, 
T'  impose  on  tlteb-  belief  and  Troy  betray ; 
Fit  d  on  bis  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  i>ryrl.  .dSrt. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  rrsolr'd  to  try, 
Shrfij'd,  on  this  bar  utmost  remedy, 
Death  was  behind  ;  but  bard  it  was  to  die.  Ihyd. 

In  moat  bodies,  not  oro^jrated  by  seed,  it  is 
die  colour  we  must  nr  on,  and  are  moat  led  by. 

Locke. 

2.  To  rest ;  to  cease  to  wander. 

Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 
Reeoir'd  toJSr  for  ever  here.  Wallet. 

3.  To  lose  volatility ;  so  as  to  be  malle- 


In  the  midst  of  molten  lead,  when  it  beginncth 
to  congeal,  make  a  little  dent,  and  put  quicksilver, 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen,  in  that  hole,  and  the 
quicksilver  will  fit  and  run  no  more,  and  endure 
the  hammer.  Bacon,  Af«i.  U'ut. 

FiXA'TioN.f  n.  t. 

1.  Stability; 
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Tour  JUaHm  in  matters  of  religion  will  not 
he  more  m-ecsssry  for  your  soul  s  than  your 
kingdom's  peace.  Xing  flurio. 

Which  soma  would  fain  set  up  aa  idols  to  such 
aa  if  it  wera  its  pious  So 
am. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Harvtnm.  p.  57. 
A  vehement  desire  of  affection,  with  an  un* 
alterable  fixation  of  resolution. 

Xttlingtetk,  Strm.  p.  33. 
The  firahon  of  your  creed,  sir,  is  the  great  ob- 
ject.—  Hitherto  lite  custom  has  been  to  ux  creeds 
from  Scripture.    But  Scripture  you  seem  pre- 
pared to  discard,  whenever  it  does  not  please  you. 

ifomr,  I  At.  to  Dr.  Prietttty,  p.  7. 

2.  Residence  in  a  certain  place. 

To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  so 
proper  place  or fixation.  Kakgk,  Mitt.cfthe  World. 

3.  Confinement ; 
sion. 

They  are  subject  to  i 
or  soul,  *.  fixation  and  r 
a  few  objects. 

4.  Want  of  volatility; 
tility. 

Upon  the  compound  body  three  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  observed ;  the  colour,  the  fragility 
or  pliantnesa,  and  the  volatility  or  fixation,  cem- 
par<-d  with  the  simple  bodies.  Bacon- 
It  it  more  difficult  to  make  gold  of  other 
metals  leu  ponderous  and  leas  ntalcriacc,  than  to 
make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver,  both  of  which 
are  more  ponderous  then  silver ;  so  that  the}'  ooed 
rather  a  degree  of  fimtim  than  any  condt  tiuition. 

Bacon. 

5.  Reduction  from  fluidity  to  firmness. 

Salt  dissolved,  upon  n  fixation  returns  to  its  af- 
fected cubes.  GtanviUet  Seejuiu 

Fi'XEDLY.f  adv.  [from fixed.] 

1.  Certainly  ;  firmly ;  in  a  manner  settled 
and  established. 

If  we  pretend  that  the  distinction  of  speciea,  or 
aorta,  is  fixedly  established  by  the  real  and  secret 
constitutions  of  things.  f.ocin. 

2.  Stcdfastly. 

Her  look  is  squint,  with  which  wishly  beholding 
one,  she  fixedly  lookrth  upon  another. 

Trand.  of  Boceolini.  (1636.)  p.  71. 
Omnipoteocy,  omnisciency,  and  infinite  good- 
ness enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixity  looks  on 
them.  ihsntff. 
Fi'xEDXESS.f  n.  s.  [from  fixed.] 

1.  Stability ;  firmness. 

The  heavens,  or  any  p 
still,  but  once,  since  they  wera  marie;  but  the 
earth  was  made  for fittdncu  aud  stability. 

Bp.  Hall,  Item.  p.  66. 
The  fitrdntu  of  the  eternal  Fates. 

-Voir,  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  IU. 

2.  Want  or  loss  of  volatility. 

Fixednea,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  un- 
consumcd,  is  an  idea  tiiat  always  accompanies 
complex  idea  signified  by  the  word  g  " 

3.  Solidity  ;  coherence  of  parts. 

Fluid  or  solid  rarnprehend  all  the  middle  de- 
grees between  extreme  fixednett  and  coherency, 
and  the  moat  rapid  intestine  motion  of  the  par* 
ticlea  of  bodies.  Btntley. 
4^  Steadiness ;  settled  opinion  or  resolu- 
tion. 

The  peril  that  arises  to  the  t tears  from  passion, 
is  the  firednea  of  it,  when,  like  a  corrusiving  plas- 
ter, it  cats  into  the  sore.  Bp.  If  all,  CVwrem/if.  B.4. 

A  fixednett  in  religion  will  not  give  my  con- 
science leave  to  consent  to  innovation*.  A".  Caries. 
Fixi'dity-  w.f.  [from  fixed.]  Coherence 
of  parts,  opposed  to  volatility.  A  word 
of  Boyle. 

Bodies  mingled  by  the  fire  ere  dtiterlog  as  to 
.Aridity  sod  v  attltty,  and  yet  are  so  combined  by 
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the  Erst  operation  of  the  fire,  that  itself  docs 
scarce  afterward*  separate  tlrem.  Boyte. 

Fi'xitt.  ».  f .  [fixttf,  French.]  Coherence 
of  puts,  opposed  to  voJatihty. 

And  are  not  lite  lun  snd  flxed  sura  great  earths 
vehement! v  hot,  whose  hat  Is  eswsserved  by  the 
greatness  of  the  bodies,  end  the  mutual  action 
»nd  re-artion  between  them,  and  the  light  which 
they  emit,  and  alw  psris  are  kept  from  fuming 
•way,  not  only  by  their  /tnr*.  but  alio  by  the  vut 
weight  and  density  of  u>*  atmospheres  incumbent 
upon  them?  .iVewJsej,  Optvh. 

fixr.*part.  of  the  verb/*.  Fixed.  See 
To  Fix. 

Fi'xtcrk.*  «.*•  [from  Jixt.  This  word  is 
unwarrantably  inserted  in  tome  editions 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  which  has 
led  Mr.  Mason  into  an  absurd  and  un- 
just attack  upon  Dr.  Johnson  for  having 
arbitrarily  altered fixure  ixAo  jixture,  to 
suit  his  purpose,  for  the  latter  word. 
Mr.  Mason  accordingly  introducesjSxvne 
in  his  supplement,  as  if  it  had  never 
before  been  noticed.  But  the  fact  is,  i 
that  Dr.  Johnson  never  noticed Jixturtii 
and  that  Autre  is  the  word  in  his  own 
editions  of  his  work,  as  it  really  is  in 
the  passages  which  he  cites  from  Shak- 
spcare  to  illustrate  it.  Fixture,  however, 
has  been  unaccountably  given  of  late 
years  in  the  Dictionary,  with  the  ex- 
amples from  Shakspeare  altered  i  and 
Jixure  has  been  as  unjustly  omitted. 
Future  is  a  modern  word.]  That  which 
is  fixed ;  a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to 
a  house ;  as,  he  took  the  Jixiurti  at  a 
-fair  valuation. 

f  n.i.  [from/*.] 

1.  Position. 

The  fixure  of  her  eye  liatJi  motion  lo't. 
As  we  were  raock'd  with  art.  Skalap.  tfint.  TnU. 
Whoa*  glorious  fintrt  in  K>  clear  a  iky. 

Drcyttn,  Baron' t  Pan,  C.  I. 

2.  Stable  pressure. 

The  firm  JUwt  of  thy  foot  would  gire  an  ei- 
cellctit  motion  to  thy  gait. 

Shedapeare,  iter.  Wine*  of  Winder. 

3.  Firmness ;  stable  state. 

Frights,  change*,  borroure. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their fiture.  ShaJup.  Tmi.  and  Creu. 

Ft'eoicf  n.  *.  [properly  Jukgig,  a  sea 
term.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  with  which 
seamen  strike  fish. 


Jak 
entice 


Or  in  his  skull  thy 


FLA 

noise,  or  a  slight  continued  noise ;  to 
make  a  kind  of  hiss.  Ainsworth  and 
others  apply  the  latter  of  these  words 
to  suppressing  wind  from  behind,  or  to 

futt,  which  is  sometimes  written  aluo 

Jtest,  and  Jyti. 
Fla'bby.t  adj.  \_JUtead*t,  Latin,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  but  it  is  probably  from 
the  Teut.  fiabbt,  a  flap  to  drive  away 
flies,  originally  any  thing  limber  or  pen. 
dulous ;  or,  as  Screnius  deduces  it,  from 
the  Swed.  "JUibb,  bucca,  labium  pen- 
dulum," who  adds  the  adjective  Hjtab~ 
big,  bucculentus,"  i.e.  having  blubbered 
lips.]  Soft ;  not  firm ;  easily  shaking  or 
yielding  to  the  touch, 
rawness,  a  weak  pulse,  palpitation,  of  the  heart, 

_fi<it*v  and  black  flesh,  an  symptoms  of  weak 
fibres.  Ar/mlxnul. 

Pulls  out  the  rags  contriv'd  to  prop 
Her jt»My  dugs,  and  down  they  drop.  Sudft. 

Fla'bel.*  n.t.  [Lat. JUtbeUtm.]    A  fan. 

Obsolete.  Huloei,  and  S/ierwood. 

Fla'bile.  adj.  [jlabilis,  Latin.]  Blown 

about  by  the  wind ;  subject  to  be  blown. 

Diet. 

FLA'CCID.orf/.  [Aaccidvu,  Latin.]  Weak; 
limber ;  not  stiff;  lax  ;  not  tease. 

The  bowing  and  inclining  the  head  it  found  in 
the  great  flower  of  the  sun  j  the  cause  I  take  to 
be  is,  that  the  part  against  which  the  sun  tx-ateth 
waxetb  more  faint  and  fiaead  in  the  stalk,  and 
thereby  less  able  to  support  the  Bower.  Bacon. 

They  whose  muscles  are  weak  or  faedd,  are 
unapt  to  pronounce  the  letter  r. 

Holder,  Etem.  of  Speed. 
The  surgeon  ought  to  rary  the  diet  as  he  finds 
the  fibres  are  too  fiaecid  and  produce  funguses, 
v  or  as  they  harden  and  produce  callosities. 

Arbuthnot  en  Diet. 

Flacci'dity.  ».*.  [from^ccw*'.]  Laxity; 
liinberness ;  want  of  tension ;  want  of 


FLA 


Such  [dolphins]  we  salted  us  v 
to  taste  our  hooks  or  t'l&gt. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  Si. 
We  saw  also  abundance  of  Hying  fish,  and  their 
,  the  albicore  and  dolphin  ;  the 
und  then  with  »,  fizgig  or 
Atidiu,  Fen/age,  p.  S3. 

i.  A  kind  of  firework,  which  boys  make 
up  in  paper,  and  explode,  [fromfcz.] 
Cotgrave  in  V.  Trotiere. 

3.  A  gadding  flirt. 

Then  starts  forth  a JUgiggf. 
And  slic  brought  a  boar-pigge. 

Session,  Paemt,  p.  138. 

To  Fizc*  )  c.  n.  [Icel.  and  Goth.  Jua ; 
JoFi'zzle. t/S>,  a  puff  or  blast;  low  Lat. 
i.]    To  emit  a  slight  and  transient 


There  is 


ubility. 


To  Fla'ckbr.*  v.  tt.  [Teut.  Jliggeren.] 
To  flutter  as  a  bird.  A  northern  word. 
Grose,  and  Craven  Dial. 

To  FLAG.f  v.  «.  [foggeren,  old  Tcu- 
tonick,  to  be  loosened;  fltoyut,  Saxon, 
to  fly.] 

1.  To  hang  loose  without  stiffness  or  ten- 
sion. 

Beds  of  cotton  wool  bung  up  between  two 
trees,  not  far  from  the  ground ;  in  the  which, 
down  In  the  middle, 
lie  together. 

The  jiulcs 

That  drag  the  trsgick  melancholy  night. 
Who  whit  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  fiaggmg  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  giawia.       Stabjsnrr,  ifen.  VI. 
It  keeps  those  slender  aerial  bodies  separated 
out.  wbicb  otherwise,  by  reason  of 
d  weight,  would  fine  or  curl. 
BrnAe,  Spring  of  the  Air. 
Like  a  fiery  meteor  sunk  the  sun, 
The  promise  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fill  the fiaggiag  sails. Dryien. 

2.  To  grow  spiritless  or  dejected. 

My  fiagging  soul  flies  under  ber  own  pitch, 
Like  fowlin  air  too  damp,  and  lags  along 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body: 
My  senses  too  are  dull  and  etupify'd, 
Their  edge  rebated:  sure  some  ill  approaches. 

Dryden,  Don  SttaUian. 

3.  To  grow  feeble ;  to  lose  vigour. 


Juice  In  language  la  somewhat  leas  than  blood  ; 
for  if  the  words  be  but  becoming  and  signifying, 
end  the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice  :  but  where 
that  waotctb,  the  language  is  thin, fingging,  poor, 
starved,  scartc  coiering  the  Ixsnr,  and  shews  like 
atones  in  a  sack :  some  men,  to  avoid  redundancy , 
run  into  that ;  and  while  they  strive  to  hinder  ill 
bfood  or  juice,  mey  lo*  .heir  good. 

Jr.  Jt'mo'i,  7?t.'ntr*Tiei. 

His  stomach  will  expect  victuals  at  the  usual 
hour,  either  fretting  Itself  into  a  troublesome  ei- 
cess,  or  fiagging  into  a  downright  want  of  appetite 

Lock*. 

Fame,  when  it  it  once  si  a  stand,  naturally 

J&urs  sod  languishes.  Addmm,  ' 

If  on  sublimer  wings  of  love  and  praise, 
My  love  above  ihe  starry  vault  I  raise, 
Lur'd  by  some  vain  roooait  of  prido  or  lust, 
Ifiag,  I  drop,  and  flutter  in  the  dust.  Arirusiim*. 

He  sees  a  spirit  hath'  been  raiwd  against,  him, 
and  ho  only  watches  till  it  begins  to  fittg :  be  goes 
about  watching  when  to  devour  us.  Swift. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  Jtrtg  and 
grow  languid,  giving  way  daily  to  cruel  inn 
from  the  spleen. 

To  Flag.t  i).  «• 

1.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness ;  to  suffer  to 


The  thought  of  dying  may  cool  appetite  and 
i  i  it  may  blunt  tbe  edge  of  desire,  tnifiog 
'  oae  laid  at  s  threat  distance. 

JJji.  Burnet.  Strm.  p.  181. 
Nothing  so  /fo^t  the  spirits,  disorders  tbe  blood, 
and  cnJeeblcs  tbe  whole  body  of  man,  ss  intense 


Eckard,  Grmmdtofthe  Omt-  of  tie  Clergy,  p.  29- 
Take  heed,  my  dear,  youth  flies  apace ; 

At  well  as  Cupid,  Time  is  blind : 

Soon  must  those  glories  of  thy  face 

The  fate  of  vulvar  beauty  find  : 

The  tlsoussmd  loves,  that  arm  I  by  potent  eye, 

Must  drop  their  quivers,  fiog  their  wings,  and 
die.  fri-e- 
2.  [From  Sag,  a  species  of  stone.]  To 

lay  with  broad  stone. 

The  sides  and  floor  are  all  fiae^td  with 
marble. 

A  white  stunc  used  fur  fia^^m  floors, 
H'oodxmd  en 

i  the  ver 

1.  A  water  plani 

J  . 
in  the  wind. 

She  took  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  sad  laid  it  In  Ihe 
fiugt  by  the  river's  brink.  £*•  il.  :I. 

Can  bulrushes  but  by  the  river  grow  ? 
On  fia^j  there  nourish  where  no  waters  flow. 

Thcre  be  divers  fishes  that  cast  their  spawn  on 
Jiaft  or  stones.  Walton,  Angler. 

Cut  fiag  roots,  and  tbe  roots  of  other  weeds. 


Flac.  ».  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

t  with  a  bladed  leaf  and 
ellow  flower,  so  called  from  its  motion 


2.  The  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship  or  land- 
forces,  by  which  signals  are  made  at 
sea,  or  regiments  are 
the  field. 

These  fiagt  of  Franca  that 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  briber  mareb'd  to  your  endamagement. 

Skttktpenre,  A*.  Jot  n. 
He  hangs  out  as  many  fiagt  as  be  drscTyetb 
vessels  •  square,  if  ships ;  if  galhes,  pendants. 

Sandyt,  7VmW«. 

Democrsxies  are  less  subject  to  sedition  than 
where  there  are  stirps  of  nobles :  for  if  men's  eyes 
are  upon  the  perrons,  it  is  for  the  business  sake 
as  fittest,  and  not  for  fiagt  or  pedigree.  .Burin. 

Let  biro  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  tbe  sooty  fiag  of  Acheron, 
1  lurries  and  hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  fix 
•Twill  Africa  and  Inde,  I'll  find  him  out, 
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And  force  him  to  rei 
Or  drag  hiiu  by  live  > 

The  French  and 


Forget  their  hatred,  and  consent  to  fear.  Waller. 

The  interpretation  of  tint  article  about  lite  flag 
is  •  ground  at  pleasure  for  opening  a  war.  Tempi*. 


In  either jta-  the  gulden  .erpe.it.  bear, 


volurnes  rear, 
in  the  hair. 


Dr./den,  Attrrngabe. 
Tbt-n  they,  whose  moti.cr.,  freulick  with  their 


A^W^dTD^^Tth'dii^eU-.:  h., 

D'yden,  -5». 

S.  A  species  of  stone  used  for  smooth 
pavements,  [jtache,  old  French.  But 
see  also  Flaw.] 

Part  of  two flagt  striated,  but  deeper  on  one 
tide  than  the  other.  Woodward  m  FoisUi. 

i  will  not  split,  as  slate  does,  being 


Flag.tones  . 
and  formed  i 


round  formed  into flags,  or  thin  plates,  which  are 
no  other  than  ao  many  Urmia.  Woodward  an  FouHt. 

4.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  upper  turf, 
which  they  pare  off,  to  burn,  in  den- 
shiring land.  Norfolk  Dialect.  Grose. 
The  Lancashire  dialect  gives Jlaight  as 
"  a  kind  of  light  turf." 

Flac-broom.  n.  t.  [from  jlag  and  broom."] 
A  broom  for  sweeping  flags  or  pave* 
ments,  commonly  made  of  birch-twigs, 
or  of  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf-palm,  im- 
ported from  Spain. 

FLAG-orpiCER.  n.t.  [Jlag  and  officer.]  A 
commander  of  a  squadron. 

Her  grandfather  wiu  a  flag-officer.  Add.  Uptct. 

Flag-ship.  n.t.  [Jlag  and  ship.]  The 
ship  in  which  the  commander  of  a  fleet 


That  basting  in  the-  .on  thy  bee.  may  lye, 
And  resting  there,  their flaggy  pinion*  dry, 


Flag-worm.  n.t.  [Jlag  and  w>rm.]  A 
grub  bred  in  watry  places  among  flags 
or  sedge. 

He  will  in  the  three  hot  month*  bite  at  aflag- 
vwrm,  or  a  green  gentle.  Walton,  Angler. 

FLA'o-XET.f  u.  s.  [Jlageolet,  French,  de- 
rived by  some  from  the  Gr.  *Xavy>'->i.Xs<, 
i.  e.  mXayitf,  oblique,  and  av&oc,  a  pipe 
or  flute ;  by  others  from  the  iM.fta- 
gdlum,  a  little  branch  or  twig.  V.  Ro- 
quefort, Gloss,  et  Morin,  Diet.  Etyra. 
Our  own  word  is  sometimes  written 
Jlageolet.]  A  small  flute;  a  small  in- 
strument of  wind  musick. 


Play  u>a 


on  your/e-efcf. 

Afore,  Diiiut  Dia 


2.  Weak  in  taste  ;  i 

wort,  and  it 


r*irg. 


To  FLAGELLATE.*  u.tt.[Lat,  fiagdlo.] 
To  whip  or  scourge.  t'ockeram. 

FLAGtXLA'TION.f  II.  I.  [JtogtUation,  old 

Fr.]    The  use  of  the  scourge. 

He  underwent  those  prerioua  pains  which  cus- 
tomarily antecede  that  ralTeriDg,  a*  flngetlahMi 
and  hearing  of  the  cross,  ftcrl.  on  tkeCreed,  Art. 4. 

Dy  Bridewail  all  descend, 
A*  morning  pray'r  and  flageUairon  end. 

FtA'coi>  Exs.f  n.t.  [from Jlaggy.]  Laxity ; 

limbemess ;  want  of  tension.  Sherwood. 
FLA'GGY.  adj.  [from Jtag.] 
1.  Weak  ;  lax  ;  limber  ;  not  stiff ;  not 


forth  he  did  display, 

tile  hollow  wind 

ly  way. 

;T.<t.  I 


the  Mock  of  a  cole- 
appic 

Not.  Hut. 

FLAGI'TIOUS.  atfy.  [from Jtagitiut,  Lat.] 

1.  Wicked  ;  villanous ;  atrocious. 

No  villany  or  fiagkiont  action  was  ever  yet  com- 
mitted, but,  upon  a  due  enquiry  into  the  cause,  of 
it,  it  will  be  found  that  a  lye  wa*  first  or  hut  the 
principal  engine  to  effect  iu  Sntlh. 

There's  no  working  upon  a  flogiluui  and  per- 
verse nature  by  kiixlne»sandd;.ciplme.Z\&r^ 

First,  those  flagitious  times, 
Pregnant  with  unknown  crimes, 
Conspire  to  violate  the  nuptial  bed.    Jfasce**.  mon . 

Perjury  is  a  crime  of  so  flagitious  a  nature,  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  avoiding  every  approach 
towards  it.  Adduon. 

But  if  in  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain, 
Discharge  that  rage  on  more  provoking  crimes, 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  in  these flagitious  times.  Pope. 

2.  Guilty  of  crimes. 

He  dies,  aad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state, 
And,  harder  still,  flagitious  yet  not  great.  Pope. 

Flaoi'tiousness.t  n.t.  [bom  Jlagitious.] 
Wickedness ;  villany. 

A  and  others  would  ioteotionally  avoid  ail  net., 
of  fiagUitutnets  and  viUany. 

Tie  Student,  Def.  of  ReKg.  (1TS0,)  i-  176. 

FLA'oo».f  ».  *.  [jjlacced,  Welsh :  plaxe, 
Saxon ;  Jlatke,  Danish,  Jiacon,  French ; 
Jiatco,  Italian  ;  Jtaten,  Spanish.  After 
all  these  citations,  from  the  Welsh  to  the 
Spanish,  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  we  must 
rather  agree  with  Upton  and  Ainsworth, 
who  derive  the  Latin  lagena,  a  flagon, 
from  yJyintt,  Gr.  a  kind  of  cup,  and  a 
measure ;  which  is  from  the  Jtcb.  lag ; 
whence  our  word,  prefixing  the  f  or  3i- 
gamma.]  A  vessel  of  drink  with  a  nar- 
row mouth. 

A  mad  rogue !  be  pour'd  a  flagon  of  Rhenish 
on  my  head  once.  Siairfieare,  Hamlet. 

More  had  sent  him  by  a  suitor  in  Chancery  two 
wher  flagons.  Bacon,  Apophthegms. 

Did  tbey  coin  pi-pots,  bowls,  and  flagons 
lot'  officers  of  horse  and  dragoons  ?  HmlUrat. 

His  trustyjfagott,  full  of  potent  juice, 
Was  hanging  by,  worn  thin  whb  age  and  use. 


One  /.'.ujim  hkIV*  the  round,  that  none  >.'iuuld 
think 

Tbey  either  change,  or  stint  him  of  his  drink. 

Dryden,  Jhv. 

Fla'grance.*  n.  s.  [old  Fr.  Jlagrance ; 
"Jlagrance  d'un  delict,  plum  apparency 
of  an  offence,"  Cotgrave.]  Notorious- 
ness ;  glaring  offence. 

They  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  tho  flag- 
met  of  bar  adultery.  Bp.  Halt,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

FLA'GRANCT.f  n.t.  [Jlagrantia,  Latin.] 

1.  Burning ;  heat ;  fire. 

Luat  causeth  a  JUgrancy  in  the  eyes,  ax  the  sight 
and  toe  touch  are  the  things  desired,  and  therefore 
the  spirits  resort  to  Uwcc  parts.  Bacon,  Xat,  Hut. 

2.  Notoriousness ;  glaring  impudcucc. 

In  some  places  they  will  assemble  diverse  of 
their  fairest  curtctans,  to  draw  the  modest  beauty 
of  a  virgin  out  of  the  Jtagrancy  of  harlots. 

Sir  E.  Sandy*,  Slate  of  Religion. 

FLA'GRANT.f  adj.  \Jagrattt,  old  Fr. 

jUtgratu,  Latin.] 
1.  Ardent;  burning;  eager.    It  is  always 

used  figuratively. 


A  thing  which  filled,  the  mind  with 
and  heavenly  delight,  aiirreth  up  JUgrmnt  desires 
aod  affections,  corraspoodeut  unto  that  which  the 
words  contain.  HoUrr. 


Pot*. 


2.  Glowing;  flushed. 

See  Sapho,  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task, 
Then  Issuingjiagrett/  to  an  evening  nia.lt : 
So  morning  insects,  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  bus,  and  fly  .Mow  in  the  setting  .un, 

3.  Red  ;  imprinted  red. 

llieir  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'.!  pack. 

The  beedle'sUuh  still  JiagraHl  on  their  back.  Prior. 

4.  Notorious;  flaming  into  notice.  "Pren- 
dre au  fticijlagrtmt,"  Cotgrave. 

When  fraud  is  great,  it  fumi.I.e.  weapons  to 
defend  itself;  and  at  worst,  if  the  crimes  hasp 
flagrant  that  a  nun  is  laid  aside  out  of  perfect 
shame,  ha  retires  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the 
nation.  Svifl. 

With  equal  poise  let  steady  justice  sway, 

But  till  the  proofs  areclej;  the-  airol.iM3clay.  Liu.'.. 
Fla'grastly.*  adv.  [from Jlegrattt.] 

1.  Ardently ;  eagerly. 

2.  Notoriously. 

An  epigram  of  four  Lines  [is]  a  species  of  wit  as 
Jtagnnily  unsuitable  to  the  dignity,  and  as  foreign 
to  die  nature  of  the  lyric,  as  It  is  of  Uie  epic  bum-. 

Vt.  Wartm,  £«.  on  Pant. 

To  Fla'grate.*  x>.  a.  [Lnt.Jlagro.]  To 
burn;  to  injure  by  fire. 

This  lamp  stands  on  liie  foot  of  an  eagle  or 
hawk,  thereby,  says  Kircbcr,  to  represent  how 
Typhon's  destructive  and  fldgnding  power,  lymg 
bid  in  the  sun,  was  made  more  temperate. 

GrreniiU,  Art  of  Embalming,  (1 70S,)  p.  398. 
FLAGRA'TlOK.f   R.  *.    \Jlagro,  Latin.] 
Burning.  Diet. 

See!  in  Oils  glad  farewel  be  doth  appear, 
Stuck  with  the  constellations  of  his  sphere, 
Fearing  wcnurom'dfear'd  no  fia^ration, 
1  lath  turlt\l  all  hit.  tires  in  this  one  One. 

Lomlace,  /.tie.  Pattk.  (1659,)  p.  73. 

Fla'gstapp.  ».  t.  [Jlag  and  staff.]  The 
staff  on  which  the  flag  is  fixedT 

The  duke,  less  numerous,  but  in  courage  more, 
On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies ; 
Hi*  murdering  guns  a  loud  defiance  roar, 
And  bloody  crosses  on  iasflagtlafft  rise. 

Dryden,  Ann.  Mtrai. 

Flail. t  ».  *.  [  flagdlum,  Latin ;  flegti, 
German,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is  more 
directly  the  old  French  Jtati,  or  JtaUL 
"  flcau  u  battre  le  bled."  V.  Roa. 
Gloss.]  The  instrument  with  which 
grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear ;  the  tool 
of  the  thresher. 

Our  soldiers,  like  the  night  owl's  lasy  flight, 
Or  like  a  buy  thresher  with  a  flail, 
Pell  gently  down  as  if  tbey  struck  their  friends. 

Smkiptare,  I  fen.  TI. 

When  in  one  nigbt,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh 'd  the  com, 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

Milton,  VAU. 

In  this  pile  slall  reign  a  mighty  prince, 
Born  for  a  scourge  of  it,  and flail  of  sense,  ftrydrn . 

The  dexterous  handling  of  the  flail,  or  the 
plough,  and  being  good  workmen  with  Iha 
did  not  hinder  Gideon's  a 
arm.  and  government. 

The  tbreabcr,  Duck,  could  o'er  the 
prevail  ; 

The  proverb  says,  no  fence  against  a  flail.  Sanft. 
FLAKE-f  n.t.  fSw.>j*ef  Iceh/fti*,  a 
part  separated  from  the  rest,  from  J^aka, 
to  divide ;  clacea,  Sax.  flakes  of  snow ; 
flocke ,  Germ. « 
Latin.] 
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1.  Any  thing  that  appears  lot*, 
gethcr,  like  a  flock  of  wool. 

Crimson  cite!**,  like  red  JUea  In  the  element, 
when  the  weather  is  hotter*.  SUtuy. 

And  An  hit  wide  devouring  orm  sent 
A  #«*»  of  Art,  chat  lushing  m  hi*  heard, 
IVm  alt  smat'd,  and  almost  mule  aiiaor'd. 

S,«iMer,  F.  «. 

Tha  earth  it  sometimes  covered  with  mow  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  made  up  only  of  little  ^mber 
or  pieces  of  iee.  Burnt! . 

Small  drop*  of  a  misting  rein,  dmcending 
through  a  freetinsj  air,  do  each  of  them  slxfot  into 
one  of  those  figured  icicles;  which,  bring  ruffled 
Ire  the  wind,  In  their  fell  are  broken,  end  cluttered 
together  into  email  parcels,  which  we  call  J*a*e»  of 
snow.  Grew,  CoemoL  Sacra, 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  at  the  same  time  an  teen 
little  Jtahet  of  scurf  rising  up.    Addinn  en  Italy. 

3.  A  stratum ;  layer ;  film ;  lamina. 

The flakes  of  hit  tough  drsb  so  fimdy  bound, 
As  not  to  be  divorced  bjr  a  wound.  Sands,!. 

The  teeth  cut  away  great/.^w  of  the  metal,  till 
h  received  UM!  perfect  form  the  teeth  would  make. 

Here*. 

To  Flake,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  form 
in  flake*  or  bodies  loosely  connected. 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mold  the  round  bail,  or/foi*  the  fleecy  tnow. 

Pojw,  Orfyj* 

TV  Flake,  v.  n.   To  break  into  lamina: ; 

to  part  in  loose  bodies. 
Fla'kv.  adj.  [from  flake.] 
1.  Loosely  hanging  together. 

The  tileot  hour  steals  oa, 

I  within  the  East. 

S!i'<it)HOTt,  Bkh.  III. 


loosely  held  to- 


With  tparka  that  seem  to  set  the  world  on  are. 

Pope. 

Hence,  when  the  inowim  winter  cease  to  weep, 
And  undieaole*d  their  flaky  testure  keep. 
The  benkt  with  caw  their  bumble  streams  contain, 
Which  twell  in  tuiiuntr,  ami  those  banks  disdain. 


2.  Lying  in  layers  or  strata;  broken  into 
laminae. 

FLAM.+  n.  *.  [  A  cant  word  of  no  certain 
etymology,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is 
probably  the  Icel. Jtim,  a  mocking.  Our 
old  poets  Den  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  use  it  evidently  in  the  sense  of 
a  freak  or  tchim.  Sherwood  calls  JUtm 
u  a  flimflam  tale."    See  Flimflam.] 

1.  A  freak;  a  whim;  a  fancy.  Not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

"Hard  trifles,  anagrams 
Or  eteoetkks,  or  your  Sner  flams 
Of  c^gs,  and  bslberts,  cradles  and  a  hearse , 
A  pair  of  Kivurt,  and  a  comb  in  terse ! 

B.  Jon&m,  Understoods. 
Thou  bast  more  of 
These  fame  In  thee,  these  musty  doubts. 

Beaum.  and  Ft  Loyal  Subject. 
She  sings  admirably; 
But  still  when  any  hope  was,  as  'tit  her  trick 
To  miniiic-r  enough  of  those,  then  presently 
With  tome  new  Jtamoe  other,  nothing  to  the  matter, 
And  such  a  frowa,  as  would  sink  all  before  her, 
She  takct  her  chamber. 

l(»~ium.  and  Ft.  /fust*  ZAeut>-nani. 

2.  A  falsehood;  a  lie;  an  illusory  pretext. 

A /lent  inoro  senseless  than  the  rog  ry 
Of  old  aruipicy  and  aug'iy.  Hudikrai. 

Till  tbeae  men  can  prove  the  things  ordered  by 
our  church,  to  be  either  Intrinsically  unlawful  or 
indecent,  all  pretences  or  pleas  of  conscience  to 
the  contrary  are  nothing  but  runt  and  cheat,  Jtam 
and  delusion.  South. 


of  the  world  but 
lies  ?  Lias  imn»ortaliied  and  consigned  over  as  a 
perpetual  abuse  and  flam  upon  posterity.  SoutS. 

To  Flam.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  de- 
ceive with  a  lie.   Merely  cant. 

For  to  our  ignorance  »« Jtamm'd, 


To  damn  ourselvest'  avoid b*i ng  dam  n'd.  U udsbrsu. 
God  it  not  to  be  (lammed  off  with  Lira,  who 


e  flammed  off  with  lias,  who 
thou  can'sl  do,  and  what  not. 


knows  exactly  what 


FLA'MBEA  U.  n.  s.  [French.]  A  lighted 
torch. 

The  king  seised  n  ftamlxiiu  with  leal  to  destroy. 

Dryden. 

As  the  attendant!  carried  eschof  them  a  Jtainieau 
In  their  bands,  the  sultan,  after*  baring  ordered  all 
the  lights  to  be  put  out,  gave  the  word  to  enter  the 
house,  find  out  the  criminal,  and  put  him  to  death. 


FLAME. f  n.  t.  iJamma,  Latin  ;  flamme, 
French ;  flam,  old  Cornish,  old  French 
and  Celt.] 

1.  Light  emitted  from  6re. 

It  not  JUtme  a  vapour,  ft)  me,  or  eihalstinn 
heated  red  hot,  that  is,  so  hot  as  to  shine  ?  For 
bodies  do  not  flame  without  emitting  a  copious 
funis,  and  this  fume  burnt  in  thejtasw. 

AVwten,  Optida. 

What fame,  what  lightning  e'er 
So  quickly  an  active  force  did  bear  ! 

2.  Fire. 

Jove,  Prcaoetheu,'  theft  allow ; 
The jlamri  he  once  stole  from  tliec,  grant  him  now. 

C'  rwiey. 

3.  Ardour  of  temper  or  imagination  j 
brightness  of  fancy  ;  vigour  of  though  L 

Of  afi  our  elder  plays. 
This  and  Philastcr  have  the  loudest  fame; 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  it  Ik  sir  fa  me  i 
In  both  our  English  genius  it  esprett, 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  drest.  trailer. 

+.  Ardour  of  inclination. 

Srait  with  the  love  of  kindred  srtt  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  fame  with  jtcme. 

Pope. 

5.  Passion  of  love. 

My  heart's  on  fame,  and  does  like  fire 
To  her  aspire.  Cowley. 

Come  arm'd  in  flama;  tot  I  would  prove 
All  the  estremiries of  love.  CbeeZry. 

No  warning  of  tb'  eppiraaching  JUtme ; 
Swiftly  like  sudden  death  it  came : 
I  lov'd  the  moment  1  beheld.  GrusxpUlc. 

To  FLAMcf  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shine  as  fire;  to  burn  with  emission 
of  light. 

Can  jou  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire 
your  city  is  ready  to  fame  in,  with  such  weak 
breath  at  uW  .^rprare. 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  beadiongjTuxirng  til  rough  the  ethereal  sky 
To  bottom  1cm  |>erdition.  Miliom,  P.  L. 

Hell  all  around 
At  one  great  furnace  fam'd.  MtUon,  P.  L. 

2.  To  shine  like  flame. 

Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 
Now  ttrcak'd  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red  ; 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright. 
And  chuting  table  for  the  peaceful  night.  Prior. 

3.  To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion. 

lascivious  fires,  should  such  fame  In  you, 
As  I  must  ne'er  believe. 

Bream,  and  Ft.  Loter't  Progress. 

To  Flame.*  v.  a.  To  inflame ;  to  eKcite ; 
to  animate. 

Much  was  he  moved  at  that  rueful  tight ; 
And,  fom'd  with  seal  of  vengeance  inwardly, 
He  ai  d  who  bad  that  dame  so  fouly  dight, 

Spentcr,  F.  «•  *■  -  !<• 
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And  since  their  courage  it  so  nobly  Jlsm'd, 
This  morning  we'll  behold  the  champions 
Within  the  list.         Beaum.  and  Ft.  Coras 

Fla'mkcolour.*  n. «.  [^amc-and  colour.] 
The  colour  of  flame. 

was  Splendour  in  a  robe  of  Jiameeolour. 

B.  Jjny-n,  Huvfutt  at  Comet. 
Ing  h  from  a  red- rose  crimson  to  Jtame- 
SSr  IT.  Petty,  Spmt'l  Hi*.  B.  S.  p.  S89. 

FLA'MECOLouaao.  adj.  flame  and  colour.] 
Of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

'Tit  strong,  and  it  does  Indifferent  well  is 
JhmeeoUrurM  ^kings.      SSaMyxaro,  T«.A%4;. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of 
a  ncrce  and  ebolrrkk  aspect,  in  a  JUimecolaurrd 
garment.  Pead\am. 
Fla'm  keyed.*  adj.  IJtame  and  eye.] 
Having  eyes  like  flame».  A  fine  epithet 
in  the  following  fine  lines. 

Nor  tea,  nor  shade,  nor  shield,  nor  rock,  nor 


Nor  tileot  deserts,  nor  the  sullen  grave, 
Where Jlame-ey'd  Fury  meant  to  smile,  < 

(frorter,  iaKms 

Fla'mklesk.*  adj.  [Jlamc  and  leu."}  With- 
out flame ;  without  incense. 

Both  king,  and  priest,  obnosious  to  his  hate. 
Detests  bis  sanctuary,  and  forsakes 
Hit fomrlru  slur.  Sanity*,  Xoasntf.  p.4. 

FLA'MEN.\  n.  «.  [Latin.]  A  priest; 
one  that  officiates  in  solemn  offices. 

The  heathen  Romans,  had  their  flnmtni,  and 
srebflamens ;  llic  liriums  and  Gauls  thrir  druidt. 
Frailty,  Dipp. 
A  draar  and  dying  w>und 
Affrights  die  /lanirm  at  Uieir  service  quaint. 

MMon,  Ode  ." 
Then  first  Ihe/amrv.  lasted  living  food  ; 
Next  his  grim  idol  sn.e«-d  with  human  blc 

Poyje. 

Fla'mixc..*  n.  t.  [from JUtne.]  The  act 
of  bursting  out  in  flames. 

Kor  when  they  flash  and  flourish  most  If  all) 
Then  suddenly  thelr/amin^r  ^iiencbed  art. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  999. 

Fla'minoly.*  ado.  [from  flaming.]  Ra- 
diantly ;  most  brightly. 

Cotgrave,  and  Siertuood. 

Flami'noo.*  ». «.  The  name  of  a  very  re- 
markable and  beautiful  bird,  common 
in  many  parts  of  America,  and  seen  at 
times  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Here  [at  the  Mauritius  Island]  are  slso  ayeries 
of  hawks,  and  sundry  other  birds ;  as  goshawks, 
hobbies,  pesse./0m«w.ri,  geese. 

Str  T.  Herbert,  Trtm.  p.  383. 

Flami'nical.*  adj,  [from  Jtatnan,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  the  Roman  priest. 


Beat,  of  Ck.  Qov.n.  9. 

Flamma'tiok.  n.  *.  [jlontmatio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  setting  on  flame- 

White  or  crystalline  arsenick,  being  artificitl, 
and  tuhiuued  with  salt,  will  not  endure  Jlom. 
notion.  Drown,  Yutg.  Err. 

Fi-AMMABt'LiTY.  n.  t.  [fTamtna,  Latin.] 
The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  set  on 
fire,  so  as  to  blaze. 

In  tlie  sulphur  of  bodies  torrified,  that  is,  lbs 
oily,  fat  and  unctuous  parts,  consist  the  principles 
ofJlammaUlity.  Broom. 

Fla'mmbous.  adj.  [jVtmnxeu$,  Latin.]  Con- 
sisting of  flame ,-  resembling  flame. 

light  it  not  over  all  the  body. 


FLAMMr-rmitoOT.        tjhntmjfer,  Latin.] 
Bringing  flame.  Z)«t. 
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Flammi'vomous.  adj.  [flamma  and 

Latin.]   Vomiting  out  flame.  Diet. 
FtA'irv.T  adj.  [from  flame.] 
1.  Inflamed  ;  burning;  blazing. 


My  thoughts  imprison'd  m 


With/am, 


do  issue  oft 


ft  in  mind. 


2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

The  vital  spirits  of  liviug  creatures  are  a  sub- 
stance compounded  of  an  airy  »od  flamy  matter ; 
■nd  though  air  and  flame,  belug  fr«,  will  nol 
well  mingle,  yet  bound  in  by  a  body  they  will. 

Bacon,  JYat.  Hut. 

3.  Flame  coloured. 

A^oiwy  rctltipw  will  ovf t*|>i 9ti\  t'w  bravcu^ 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trat.  p.JS. 
Fi.asc*  old  pret.  of  the  verb  fling.  See 
To  Fling. 
On  cTcry  side  full  fast  we finni  (be  Frenchmen 
dowoe.  J/Ir./arlfiur.  p.«9. 

FLANK. fn.  *.[_/fonc,  French,  according 
to  Menage,  from  \wvJr; 
from  lattts 


FLA 

in  jutting  out  ao  as  to 


FLA 


s  probably 

irom  talus,  Latin.  So  far  Dr.  Johnson. 
Our  word,  which  is  also  the  Germ. 
flanke,  is,  however,  the  Teut.  lancJte,  the 
aame,  with  the  addition  of/.  In  this 
Kilian  and  Wachter  agree.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  side  of  a  quadruped 
near  the  hinder  thigh. 

TImi  belly  shall  be  eminent  by  shadowing  the 
/an*.  Peaebam. 
lit  not  thow  goodly  flanh  and  brisket*  march 
up  in  your  stately  clmr gen? 

Milton,  Anlm.  Rem.  Defence. 

2.  [In  men.]  The  lateral  part  of  the 
lower  belly. 

He  covered)  his  face  with  hii  fate  eat,  and 
makctb  callous  of  fat  on  hi*  flanks.     Job,  rv.  87. 

He  slid,  and  pois'd  in  air  the  jav'Un  lent ; 
Through  I'arU*  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 
His  corslet  pierces  end  bis  garment  rends, 
And  glancing  downward  near  his flunk  descends. 

Pope. 

3.  The  side  of  any  army  or  fleet. 

Great  ordnance  and  small  shot  thundered  and 
showered  upon  our  men  from  the  runpier  in 
front,  and  from  the  gallics  that  lay  at  sea  in/ton*. 

Saeon,  War  ttilh  Spain. 
Gray  was  appointed  to  stand  on  toe  left  side,  in 
ort  aa  be  might   take  the  flank  of  the 
enemy.  Haywire"; 

To  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided  and  to  cither jtiwA  retired.  Wilton,  P.L. 

■\.  [In  fortification.]  That  part  of  the 
bastion  which  reaches  from  the  curtain 
to  the  face,  and  defends  the  opposite 
face,  the  flank  and  the  curtain.  Harris 

To  Flans:.*  v.a.  \?t.flanquer.] 
1.  To  attack  the  side  of  a 


side  of  a  body  marching  to  the  assault. 

The  Turks,  discouraged  with  the  loss  of  their 
fellows,  and  sore  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  out  of 
tlwrir  Jlajtkert,  were  enforced  to  retire. 

A'notUt,  Hilt,  of  lb*  Tarts, 
Like  ttorma  of  hail  the  storm  fell  down  from 
high, 

Cast  from  the  bulwarks,  flanker,,  porta,  and 
towers,  /'mr/ar. 
In  thii  disorder,  a  flanker  by  mischance  was 
blown  up  ;  but  the  siege  continued. 

Sir  7.  Herbert,  Trm.  p.109. 
To  Fla'kker.+  v.  a.  [flanquer,  French.] 

1.  To  defend  by  lateral  fortifications. 

The  city  ia  compassed  with  a  thick  wall,  flank- 
erett,  and  moated  about.  . 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trm.  p.40. 
The  castle  was  neither  so  weakly  manned,  nor 
as  they  were  made  to  believe. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  877. 

2.  To  attack  sideways. 

Where  sharp  winds  do  rather  flanker,  than  blow 
fully  opposite  upon,  our  plantations,  they  thrive 
best.  Keetyn,  i.  ili.  $  o, 

Fla  nnel,  n.  *.  [gts/anm,  Welsh ;  from 
gttJan,  wool,  Davids.] 

A  soft  nappy  stuff  of  wool. 
I  cannot  answer  the  Welsh  flannel. 

To  FLANT.f   Sec  To  Flaunt. 
FLAP.f  n.  s 
originally, 
Flabby.] 
1.  Any  thing  that  hangs  broad 
fastened  only  by  one  side. 
There  is  a  peculiar  provision  for  the  windpipe 
1    that  is,  a  cartilaginous  flap  upon  the  opening  of 
tlw  laryna,  which  haui  an  open  cavity  for  the  ad. 


Iflab&e,  Teut.  a  fly  flap; 
any  thing  pendulous.  See 


mission  of  the  air. 


Ilrtywn. 


2.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  overlook  or  com- 
mand any  pass  on  the  side. 

With  fates  averse  against  their  king's  command, 
Arm'd  on  the  right,  and  an  the  left  they  stand, 
And  Ami  the  passage.  DryUen,  A'n. 

We  cannot  talk  in  rank  and  file,  uni flank  and 
rear  our  discourses  with  military  allusions. 

Scott,  Serss.  beforetbe  Artillery  Camp.  (1680.) 
H'arh,  il.  St. 

:i.  To  secure  on  the  side. 

By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfum'd  prey, 
Which,  Jtant'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lay. 

Drvden. 

To  Flank*,  v.  n.  To  border ;  to  touch. 

That  side,  which  /anil  on  the  tea  and  haven, 
needs  no  art  to  fortify  h. 

Butler,  Hem.  ed.  Tnyer.  vol.  1.  p.4I7. 
1'LA'NitKH.t  »•  *.  [from  flank.]    A  fortifi- 


Somc  surgeons  make  a  crucial  incision,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  wound  will  more  easily 
heal  by  turning  down  the flapt.     Sharp,  Surgery. 

2.  The  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and 
loose. 

3.  [A  disease  in  horses.] 

When  a  bone  has  the flupt,  you  may  perceive 
his  lips  swelled  on  both  sides  of  his  mouth ;  and 
■hat  which  is  in  die  blisters  is  like  the  whit*  of  an 
egg ;  cut  some  slashes  with  a  knife,  and  rub  it 
once  with  salt,  and  it  will  cure.      Farrirr't  Diet. 

To  Flap.  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies  arc  beaten. 

A  bare,  hard  put  to  il  by  an  eagle,  took  sanctu- 
ary in  a  ditch  with  a  beetle ;  the  eagle  Jlapt  off  the 
former,  and  devoured  the  other.        1/  Ettrnngt. 

Yet  let  me flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wine's. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings. 

Pipe. 

2.  To  move  with  a  flap  or  noise  made  by 
the  stroke  of  any  thing  " 

■  fruitless  toil 


Philip 


TicMl. 


Flap  filmy  pinions  oft,  to  ettricate 
Their  feet  in  liquid  shackles  bound. 

Three  timet,  all  in  tlie  dead  of  night, 
A  bed  was  heard  to  ring ; 
And  shrieking  at  her  window  thrice 
The  raven  flapped  bit  wing. 

To  Flap.  v.  n. 

1.  To  ply  the  wings  with  noise. 

'Tis  common  for  a  duck  to  run  flapping  and 
fluttering  away,  as  if  maimed,  to  carry  people 
from  her  young.  Kuran^r. 

The  dire  fltrpping.  on  the  shield  of  Turnus,  and 
fluttering  about  his  head,  disheartened  him  in  the 
duel.  Dryden,  jSn. 

2.  To  fall  with  flaps,  or  brood  parts  de- 
pending. 

Wben  suffocating  mists  obscure  (he  more, 
Let  thy  worst  wig,  long  used  to  storms,  be  worn ; 


i  and  with  care 

hi,  flapping  hat  secures  Ins  hair. 

Gay,  Trr.ia. 

Fla'pdh AtioN.f  n.  t.  [from  a  dragon  sup- 
posed to  breathe  fire.  The  word  is 
sometimes  called  snapdragon,  or  dap- 
dragon.'] 

1.  A  play  in  which  they  catch  raising  out 
of  burning  brandy,  and  extinguishing 
them  by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 
Gallants  thus  drank  the  healths  of  their 
mistresses. 

2.  The  thing  eaten  at  flapdragon. 

He  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats  cogger  and 
fennel,  and  drinks  candles  ends  for  flapdrc/zoni, 
and  rides  tlw  wild  mare  with  the  boys. 

Shahpeare,  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 

Flnpdragmt,  healths,  whiffs,  and  all  such  swag, 
gering  humours.      B.  Janmn,  Cyutkia'i  RtveU. 
To  Fla'pdragon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  swallow  ;  to  devour.    Low  cant. 

But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the 
sea flapdrugoned  it.  Shabipeare,  ff'ini.  Tale. 

Fla'pzamld. adj.  [flap  and  ear.]  Having 
loose  and  broad  ears. 
A  whoreson,  beetklitmlid,  jT^mrreu'  knave. 

Skabntowe. 

Fla'pjack.t  n.  t.  An  apple  puff,  so 
called  in  some  counties;  anciently  a 
pancake. 

We'll  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting, 
days,  and  moreover  puddings  and  flajgacbt;  and 
thou  shall  be  welcome.  Shaltptare,  Perida. 

Fla'pmouthed.*  adj.  [flap  and  mouth.] 
Having  loose  lips. 

When  he  [the  hound]  had  ceas'd  his  noise. 
Another flap-mtntfk'd  mourner  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  vollies  out  his  voice, 

Sbahjtnre,  Ven.  nnd  Ai<mu. 

Fla'pper.*  ».  *.  [from flap.] 

1.  A  fan,  or  flap  For  wind.  Barrel. 

2.  Figuratively,  one  who  endeavours  to 
make  another  remember. 

I  write  to  you,  by  way  of flapper,  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  yourself.  LA.  Che$terfteU. 

To  Flare,  v.  a.  [from  fledtren,  to  flutter, 
Dutch,  Skinner;  perhaps  accidentally 
changed  from  glare.] 

1.  To  glitter  with  transient  lustre. 

Doctrine  and  life,  colours  and  light,  in  one 
When  the;  combine  and  mingle,  bring 
A  strong  regard  and  awe ;  but  speech  alone 
Doth  vanish  like  a  flaring  thing, 
And  in  the  ear,  not  conscience,  ring. 

2.  To  glitter  offensively. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
Haflarmg  beams,  me,  goddess,  I 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves,  i 

3.  To  be  in  too  much  light. 


litrbcrt. 


nPtn,. 


Ftarine  in  sunshine  all  the  day.  Prior. 
4.  To  flatter  with  a  splendid  show. 

She  shall  be  loose  rnrob'd, 
With  ribbands  pcndant/oriNg  'bout  her  head. 

Sbabmeare. 

FLASH.*  n.  i.  [f>.l(,  Or.  a  flame,  Min- 
sheu ,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  accedes. 
Skinner  offers  blaxe  as  the  etymology. 
Our  word  seems  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Icel.yZai,  a  tumbling  down 
from  a  high  place  ;  as,  where  it  means  a 
body  of  water  driven  by  violence.] 

1.  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze. 

When  tlw  cross  blue  light' ning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breusi  of  Iwav'n,  I  did  present  myself 
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We  ««  a  ft**  of  s 

rnenoue  is  heard. 


•  than 
,  Nat.  Hut. 
One  wilh  afatk  begin,  and  onus  in  smoke ; 
The  other  out  of  smoke  bring*  glorioui  light. 

JtlMMMIMOa. 

And  as  ^guoo,  when  wilh  heaven  Im  Sinn's, 
Urfy'il  the  forky  lightning  from  »fiir, 
At  fifty  mouths  bis  flaming  breath  expires, 
And  fath  for  fiuh  returns,  uul  fires  for  flrw. 

Dryden,  sEn. 

2.  Sudden  buret  of  wit  or  merriment. 

Whew  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ? 
your  songs  ?  your  foiturs  of  nverriment,  tint  were 
wont  to  set  the  ul>T«  iu  a  roar  ?     SkoH.  Hamlet. 

Wicked  men  prefer  the  light  father  at  a  wanton 
mirth,  which  fur  nwiiile  suspend  reflection,  and 
msclf,  to  su 


hide  the  sinner  from  himscl 
as  awaken  conscience 

3.  A  short  transient  state. 

Tl»  Persians  and  Macedonians  bod  it  for  a 
fat*.  Rocan. 

A  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 
5.  Any  little  pool.    North.  Pfgge- 
To  Fi.Asii.f  v.  n. 

1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient 
flame. 

This  salt  powdered,  and  put  inlo  a  crucible, 
was  by  the  injection  of  well  kindled  charcoal, 
made  to^oi*  divers  time* almost  like  melted  nitre. 

Boyle. 

2.  To  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  violence. 

By  day  and  night  be  wrongs  me ;  cv'ry  hour 
He fashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other, 
Hurt  sets  us  all  at  odds.       Shakspeart,  K.  Lear. 

3.  To  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or 
bright  thought. 

Tliey  Jla*b  nut  sometimes  into  an  irregular 
greatness  of  (bought.         t'dlm  on  the  tVnandb. 

4.  To  rise  in  flashes  ;  to  dash. 

The  fashing  waves  divide.       Po]*e,  Odyssey  6. 

To  Flasii.t  v.  a. 

1.  To  strike  up  lurgc  bodies  of  water  from 
the  surface. 

With  his  raging  arma  he  rudely  fosh'd 
The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept, 
Tint  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  waah'd. 

Spenser,  F.  d. 

If  the  sea-water  be  fashed  with  a  slick  or  oar, 
the  same  cattvtli  a  shining  colour,  and  tike  drops 
resemble  sparkles  of  fire.  Cnrcw,  Sarr.  of  Cornonll. 

%  To  trick  up  in  a  showy  manner.  See 
Flashy. 

Oft  hare  I  sesuoti'd  savoury  periods 
With  sugrcd  words,  to  delude  Gurus' taste; 
And  oft  cinhellivb'd  my  cntreative  phrwn 
With  smelling  ilowcrs  of  vernant  rhctorick, 
Limning  and  ftsUin£  it  with  various  dyes. 
To  draw  proud  Vitus  to  m«  by  the  eyes. 

iSmwr,  Com.  of  Lingua,  (1C57.) 

Fla'shrk-T  n.i.  [from  flash.] 

1.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality.  Diet. 

1.  A  rower :  a  flasher,  or  a  dasher  of  water. 
[Fr.  gatcheur.]  Colgravt. 

Fla'sjiily.  arft'.  [from  flashy."]  With  empty 
show;  without  real  power  of  wit  or  so- 
lidity of  thought. 

FLA'siiv.-f-  adj.  [from flash.] 

1.  Empty;  not  solid;  showy  without  sub- 
stance. 

Fiashy  wits  cannot  fathom  the  whole  extent  of 
a  large  discourse  Dighy  on  the  Soul,  Ded. 

When  tbey  list,  their  loan  and  fashy  songs 
Crate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milan,  I.ycidar. 
This  mean  conceit,  this  darling  mystery, 
Wbicb  thou  think'st  nothing,  friend  !  thou  shall 
not  buy ; 

Nor  will  I  dump  for  all     flashy  wit.  Dryd.  Pert. 
.  II. 


FLA 

2.  f^From  Jhtceuius,  Skinner.]   Insipid ; 
without  force  or  spirit. 

Distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  wa- 
ters, /JarAy  things.  Itaenn,  F.ts. 

The  tastes  that  mort  offend  in  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  arc  bitter,  harsh,  sour,  wotcriah,  mfltthy. 

Bonn,  Not.  Hut. 

3.  [Fr.  gatcheux.]  Plushy  ;  washy  ;  dash- 
ing; bespirting.  Cotgrave. 

FLASK.f     *■  Iflasqut,  Fr. flatehe,  Tcut. 
flask,  Dan.  rJaxa,  Sax.  low  LM.flasco, 
ltal.  fiasco,  Grieco-Barb.  f\inij,  Arab. 
flasia.  V.  Meursii  Gloss.  Grarco-Barb.] 

1.  A  bottle  ;  a  vessel. 

Then  for  llic  Bourdeaux  you  may  freely  ask  ; 
But  the  Champaign*  is  lo  each  man  las fast. 

Xing. 

2.  A  powder-horn. 

Powder  in  a  skillcss  soldier's fash 
Is  set  on  fire.  Shukipeare, 

The  sun  is  spent,  anj  now  bUflarhs 
Send  forth  light  squibs,  no  constant  rays. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  35. 

Fla'skkt.+  n.  i.  [Fr. Jiatc/urt.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served. 

Another  plac'd 
The  silver  stands,  with  golden flatlets  grne'd. 

Pot*.  Odyti. 

2.  A  long  shallow  basket.  Rat/,  and  Grote. 

Each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket, 
Made  of  fine  twigs  entrailed  curiously, 
In  which  tbey  gathcr'd  flowers  to  till  their/toriw. 

Sixnser,  Prvthatamum. 

FLAT.t  adj.  [flair,  Icel.  find,  Danish  ; 
plat,  Fr.  vhane,  Gr.] 

1.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination. 

Thou  all  slinking  thunder. 
Strike  jtVit  the  thick  rotundity  o"  the  world. 

Shnhtiteert,  A'.  Lear. 
Virtu*  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  Iter  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  thejfoi  sen  sunk.  tfilion.  Cunt  us. 

Tlie  bouses  arc  Jlnf  roofed  to  walk  upon,  so 
that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take 
effect.  MJuom  en  Unly. 

1.  Smooth  ;  without  protuberances}. 

In  the  dawning  of  the  nest  day  we  might 
plainly  discern  it  was  a  land  fat  to  our  siglit,  and 
full  of  boscage.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  elevated ;  fallen  ;  not  erect. 

Cease  t'  admire,  and  beauty's  plumes 
Fall  Jtat,  and  shrink  into  a  trivial  toy, 
At  every  sudden  slighting  quit*  abaaht.  MUt.P.L. 

4.  Level  with  the  ground. 

In  Ulcus  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt, 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so, 
What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities fat. 

Uitim,  P.  R. 


FLA 


Tbe  miry  8e)ds, 

>  moid,  most  ample  I 


that  t 

it,  is  you 

5.  Lying  prostrate  ;  lying  along. 

The  wood  bom  people  fall  before  her  fat. 
And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  lite  wood. 

Speater,  F.  «. 
That  lamentable  wound, 
Which  laid  that  wretched  prince/nl  on  the  ground. 

Daniel. 

6.  [In  painting.]  Wanting  relief ;  wanting 
prominence  of  the  figures. 

7.  Tasteless ;  insipid ;  dead. 

He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
Tbe  Ices  and  dregs  of  a  fat  lamed  piece. 

Skttknteare,  TVutV.  and  Ci 
Taste  so  divine  <  tlsat  what  of  sweet  before 
Hatli  toueb'd  my  sense,  fat  seems  to  this  and 
hsrsh.  Mill**,  P.  J.. 


Rejoicing  in  rich 

Of  beauteous  form  produce  j  pleasing  to  sight, 
But  to  the  tongue  inejegsnt  and  fat.  Philip*. 

8.  Dull ;  unaniroated  ;  frigid. 

Short  speeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shot  out  of  secret  intentions ;  but 
as  for  large  discourse*,  they  are  fat  things,  and 
not  so  much  noted.  Bacon. 


He  made  indeed,  but  fat  insipid  stuff. 

Dryden,  Don 

9.  Depressed;  spiritless;  dejected. 

I  feet  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
My  bones  alt  fat,  nature  witlun  me  seems 
lo  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself.  Mil 

10. 


.S.A. 


Unpleasing  ;  tasteless. 
How  wears',  stale, fat,  and  unprofitable 
cm  to  me  all  the  uses  of  lids  world  ! 

,»nir;ieare,  Hnmlel. 
To  one  (irmly  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  hea- 
venly happinrot,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing it,  all  earthly  satisfactions  must  needs  look 
little,  and  grow  f 'm  and  unsavoury. 

JUeriarti,  Serm. 
11.  Peremptory  ;  absolute  ;  downright.  , 
His  horse  with  fat  tiring  uiught  1dm,  that  dis- 
crete stays  make  speedy  journeys.  Sidney. 

It  is  a ^i*r  wrong  to  punish  tlsc  thought  or  pur- 
pose of  any  before  it  be  enacted  ;  for  true  justice 
punisbcth  nothing  Lut  tho  eTil  act  or  w  icled  word. 

Spentrr  on  Ireland. 


As  il  K  in  ibe  i 
so  they  become  fat  lilMrtines,  and  fall  to  all 
centtousnesn.    *  Srienter. 

You  start  away, 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes ; 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep  : 

  I  will,  that's  fat.        Shakijieare,  Hen.  1 1'. 

Tims  repuls'd,  our  final  bop* 
Is  fat  despair :  we  must  etas  pern  to 
TV  Almighty  Victor  lo  speud  all  his  rage. 
And  Ibat  must  end  us,  ilittan,  P.  L. 

It  thou  sin  in  wine  or  wantonness, 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glory  j 
Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submiaairenns : 
Bot  he  that  boasts,  abuts  that  out  of  bis  story  : 
He  makes  fat  war  with  Cod,  and  doth  defy 
With  bit  nicer  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  iky. 


You  hud  broke  and  robb'd  his  bouse, 
And  stole  bis  talismanique  louse; 
And  all  his  new-found  old  inventions, 
WithJIal  felonious  intentions. 

12.  Not  shrill;  not  acute;  not 
sound. 

If  you  stop  the  boles  of  a  hawk's  bell  it  will 
make  no  ring,  but  a  fat  noise  or  rattle. 

Bocvn,  Nat.  Hat. 

The  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  is  endnod  with 
several  cartilages  and  muscles  to  contract  or  di- 
late it,  as  we  would  have  our  voice ylol  or  sharp. 

Flat.*/  »•  *• 

1.  A  level ;  an  extended  piano. 

The  strings  of  a  lute,  viol,  or  virginals,  give  a 
far  greater  sound,  by  reason  of  the  knot,  board, 
and  concave  underneath,  than  if  there  wer*  no- 
thing but  only  the  Jtat  of  a  board  to  let  in  tbe 
upper  air  into  the  lower.  /mean. 

Because  the  air  rccriveth  great  tincture  from 
the  earth,  expose  flesh  or  fish,  both  upon  a  stake 
of  wood  some  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon 
the  fat  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

It  cornea  near  an  artificial  miracle  to  make 
divers  distinct  eminences  appear  a  fat  by  force 
of  shadows,  and  yet  the  shadows  themselves  not 
to  appear.  Walton,  jfreMecturr. 

He  lata  cut  the  aide  of  the  rock  into  a  fat  for 
a  garden ;  and  by  laying  on  it  the  waste  earth, 
that  he  has  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring 
out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a  hermit. 

•it  Italy. 
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!.  Even  ground  ;  not  mountainous. 

Mow  pit*  7 oar  dan  upon  the  quick  nail  dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  Inn  made. 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  bead 
Of  blue  Olympus.  »is**ne«rr,  Hamlet. 

The  way  Is  ready  and  not  long, 
IVyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat, 
Fast  by  n  mountaia.  Milton,  P.  I- 

\.  A  smooth  low  ground  exposed  to  inun- 
dations. 

The  ocean,  overpecring  of  hU  list, 
Kal*  not  the  ftatx  with  mor 
Than  young  Ijicrtrs,  in  a 
O'crbeara  your  officers. 
All  the  infections,  that  thi 
i  bogs,  fens,/«<*,  on  P 


Shaltnitenre.  //amir/, 
sun  sucks  up 
©apcro  fall. 
Skatapatrr,  Tempts. 
Half  roy  pow'rs  this  night, 
I  by  the  tide ; 
I  devoured  them. 

Shoktpeort,  K.  John. 
4.  SI  tallow ;  strand ;  place  in  tlie  sea  where 
the  water  is  not  Jeep  enough  for  ships. 

I  should  not  we  the  aandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  nod  of  flati. 

Shakipasrt- 

The  difficulty  It  my  great  to  bring  them  in 
or  out  through  so  many  Jlalt  and  sands  if  wind 
and  weather  be  not  very  favourable.  Ralegk,  £«< 

Hairing  newly  left  tlsese  grenimau'ck Jtntt  and 
sliullows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonnbly,  they  are 
now  tunnoiled  with  their  unballasted  wiu  in  (a- 


MJlon  on  £ducotion. 
Pull  in  the  prince's  postage  tiillt  of  sand. 
And  dang'rous  flatt,  in  secret  ambush  luy, 

Where  the  falsa  tides  skim  o'er  the  coror'd 
land. 

And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

Vrydrn. 

we  now  haw  an  ocean  of  mere flatt  and 

5.  The  broad  side  of  a  blade 

From  that  great  will  which  moves  this  mighty 
frame. 

Bid  me  to  thee,  my  royal  charge,  repair, 
To  guard  thee  from  the  damans  of  the  air ; 
My  flaming  sword  above  'em  to  display, 
All  keen  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day, 
The  flat  to  sweep  the  visions  from  thy  mind. 
The  edge  to  cut  em  through  that  stay  behind. 

Drydrn. 

6.  Depression  of  thought  or  language. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lent  is  admirable ;  hut  am 
I  therefore  bound  so  maintain,  that  there  are  no 
jtal,  amongst  his  elevation*,  when  'lis  evident  he 
creeps  slung  sometimes  for  above  an  hundred  lines 

tOgVthtT  ?  Dryilen. 

7.  A  surface  without  relief,  or  prominen- 
cies. 

Are  there  uVn  such  ravishing  charms  in  a  dull 
unvaried  flat,  to  make  a  sufficient  cosnucnsatioii 
for  the  chief  dungs  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and 
for  the  predooa  things  of  the  lasting  hills. 

Bentley,  Serm. 

[In  musick.]  A  kind  of  additional  or 
contrived,  together  with 
sharps,  to  remedy  the  defect*  of  musical 
instruments;  which,  taking  the  name 
of  the  natural  note  next  above  it,  and 
having  a  distinctive  mark,  is  called  a 
fiat.  Tims  D  flat  signifies  a 
below  D  natural. 


broad 


The  ancient*  say,  if  you  take  two  twigs  of  se- 
veral fruit-trees,  and  JSnl  them  on  the  sides,  and 
bind  them  close,  and  set  them  in  the  ground,  they 
will  come  up  in  one  stork. 


8.  [In  i 
half 


To  Flat.t  v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
].  To  level;  to  depress;  to  make 


With  horrid  shapes  site  does  ber  sons 
Distend*  their  swelling  lips,  and  jUu  lb 

Creech. 

2.  To  make  vapid. 

An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a  linen 
cloth,  being  buried  for  a  fortnight  four  foot  deep 
within  the  earth,  though  in  a  moist  place  and 

were;  otherwise  fresh  in  their  colour,  but  their 
juice  sutnewhal  flatted.  Awrn,  Sat.  Hut. 

3.  To  render  unanimated  or  evanid. 

Nor  are  constaul  forma  of  prayer  marc  likely 
to flat  and  Milder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devo- 
tion, than  unpremeditated  and  cunfused  variety 
to  distract  and  lose  it-  A*.  CAiirarj. 

It  mortifies  the  body,  and  Jlatt  the  pleasure  of 
the  senses.  Gtanrilit,  Serm.  p.  279. 

To  Flat.  v.  n.    To  grow  flat :  opposed  to 

I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  and  observed  the 
skin  shrink,  and  die  swelling  to  JUtl  yet  more 
than  at  first.  Temple. 

Flat-uo'ttomkd.*  adj.  [fiat  and  bottom.'] 

1.  Having  a  flat  bottom,  applied  to  boats. 

Wo  saw  great  vessels  with  moats  and  sails,  flat- 
bottomed,  — keeping  in  sight  of  land. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  7W.  p.  189. 

2.  [In  fortification.]  A  moat  which  has 
no  sloping,  its  corners  being  somewhat 
rounded.  Chamber*. 

Fi.a'tive.*  adj.  [Lat./afiu.]  Producing 
wind ;  flatulent. 
Eat  not  too  many  of  those  apples ;  tlwy  be  very 
flativt.  Brewer,  Com.  of Lingua,  (16.57.) 

Fla'tlosg.  adv.  [fiat  and  long."]  With 
the  flat  downwards  ;  not  edgewise. 

What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 
—  An  it  had  not  fallen  flnthng.  Sbaktp.  TempeU. 
Fla'tly.  adv.  [from fiat.] 

1.  Horizontally  ;  without  inclination. 

2.  Without  prominence  or  elevation. 

3.  Without  spirit ;  dully  ;  frigidly. 

4.  Peremptorily ;  downright. 

He  in  these  wars  had  flatly  refused  his  aid. 

Sidney. 

Thereupon  they  flatly  ditovouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience,  or  support.  Daniel. 

Unjust,  thou  say 'si, 
ftolhr  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free. 

Milton,  V.  L. 

Not  any  interpreters  allow  it  to  be  spoken  of 
stu  b  as  flatly  deny  the  being  of  God  ;  but  of  them 
that  believing  his  existence,  seclude  him  from 
directing  the  world.  JJi-iutiy. 

Fla'tness.t  ».  t.  [from fiat.] 

1.  Evenness;  level  extension. 

The  rtai»r«  of  the  buttotn  [of  the  a»k.] 

BiUaAh.  BM.  (Or.  I780,)i.  394. 

2.  Want  of  relief  or  prominence. 

It  appears  so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one 
would  think  the  coiner  looked  on  the  Jictnett  of 
a  figure,  as  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  sculp- 
ture. Addition  on  Medals. 

3.  Deadness ;  insipidity  ;  vapidncss. 

Dcadocss  or  Jtatnett  in  cyder  is  often  occa>  I 
sioncd  by  the  too  free  admission  of  air  into  the  I 
vessel.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

4.  Dejection  of  fortune. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father ; 
Oh,  that  lie  were  alive  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The flatnea  or  my  misery.  Sbalaprare,  Wiitf.  Talt. 

5.  Dejcctiou  of  tuind  ;  want  of  life  ;  want 
of  spirit. 

How  fast  doss  obscurity,  flalartt,  and  imper- 
tinency  flow  in  upon  our  meditations  ?  'Til  a 
difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and  to  put 
life  and  perspicuity  into  our  discourses.  Collier. 


6.  Dulness  ;  insipidity  ;  frigidity. 

Some  of  Homer's  translators  have  s 
fustian,  anil  others  sunk  into  flatneu. 

Pope.Pref.t 

7.  The  contrary  to  shrillness  or  acuteness 
of  sound. 

Take  two  saucers,  and  strike  the  edge  of  l1k» 
one  against  die  bottom  of  the  other  within  a  pail 
of  water,  and  you  sltall  find  the  sound  groweth 
more  flat,  even  while  part  of  the  saucer  is  above 
the  water  ;  but  that  flainet,  of  suund  is  joined  with 
a  rtarthncss.  Bacon,  Xal.  Hilt. 

Flat.no'sbd.*  adj.  [fiat  and  «q*<r.]  Hav- 
ing a  flat  nose ;  comous.  Huloet. 
If  site  be  flaUnated,  she  is  lovely ! 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  396. 
What  vitious  clerk  would  fear  to  dwell  there, 
where  all  the  crows  are  white,  be  they  never  so 
black ;  and  where  flotnoted  people  are  the  most 
comely  ?         Bp.  Morton,  Duciargr,  Sep.  SJ6. 

To  FLA'TTEN.f  i'.  a.  [  flatir,  French  ;  from 
fiat.] 

I.  To  make  even  or  level,  without  promi- 
nence or  elevation. 

As  if  for  that  time  their  round  bodies  flntlend 
Donnt,  Poemt,  p.  398. 


2.  To  beat  down  to  the  ground. 

If  they  should  Ik  in  it,  and  beat  it  down,  or 

it,  it  - 


3.  To  make  vapid. 
*.  To  deject;  to  depress;  to  dispirit. 
To  Fla'ttkn.  v.  a. 

1.  To  grow  even  or  level. 

2.  To  grow  dull  and  insipid. 

Here  joys  that  rndurc  for  ever,  fresh  and  in 
vigour,  are  opposed  to  satisfactions  that  are  at- 
tended with  satiety  and  surfeits,  flatten  in  the 
very  tasting.  1.' Eannge. 

Fi.a'tter.  n.  s.  [from  fiat.]  The  work- 
men or  instrument  by  which  bodies  are 
flattened. 

To  FLA'TTER.t  v.  a.  [fiater,  French; 
fiadra,  Iceland,  to  flatter,  to  fawn  ;  fide, 
a  woman  who  flatters ;  fittten,  Teut.  to 
flatter,  and  also  vUyden.] 
I.  To  sooth  with  praises;  to  pic 
blandishments;  to  gratify  with 
obsequiousness  ;  to  gain  by  false 
pi  intents. 

When  I  tell  him  lie  bale*  flatterers, 
He  says  he  doe* ;  beiug  then  most  flattered. 

ShoJuptarr,  Jul.  Cat. 
His  nature  ts  loo  noble  for  the  world  ; 


'Shi, 


£Sta*^"^TTrr". 

He  that  flattrrrtk  his  ncighlxMir,  i^rosdetfa  a 

net  for  his  feet.  Pna.  nil. 5. 

H«/<i«erXA  himaclf  in  his  own  eyes,  until  his 
iniquity  be  found  hateful.  fso/m  xxavi.  2. 

After  this  way  of flattering  their  willing  bene- 
factors  out  of  part,  they  contrived  another  of  fore, 
ing  their  unwilling  neighbours  out  of  all  their 
possessions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Averse  alike  to  flatter  or  offend.  Pope. 
I  scorn  to  flatter  you  or  any  man. 

"   .  to  itOttm',  H'orh. 


2.  To  praise  falsely. 

Flatter' d  crimes  of  n 


Provoke  our  censure. 

3.  To  please ;  to  sooth.  This 
purely  Gallick. 

A  consort  of  voices  supporting  themselves  by 
their  different  parts  make  a  harmony,  pleautigly 
fills  the  ears  uii  flatter,  thorn. 

Drydm,  Dufrctnoy. 
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.  To 

Hopes  tli**,  of/attervng 


vacant,  always  ami 


(Mr  «/  Hornet. 

Fla'ttereb.  n.*.  [from fatter.']  One  who 
ner:a  whocdler; 


;  a  fawner;  a  wuocaier;  one  who 
endeavours  to  gain  favour  by  pleasing 
falsities. 

When  I  tell  him  bo  hatcs/taUam, 
Ik  says  he  docs ;  being  thro  mint  flattered. 

Shattprart,  Jut.  Cos. 
Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery ;  and  if 
be  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  be  will  hive  certain 
common  attributes  which  may  serve  every  man : 
if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the 
arch  flatterer,  which  i»  a  man'*  self.  But  if  he 
be  an  impudent  flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  it 
conscious  to  biutieir  that  h*  it  most  defective,  and 
ia  roost  out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that  will 
the flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce.    Jiaem,  Eu. 

If  w*  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend. 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flott'rer  from  the  friend. 

Uryden. 

After  treating  her  like  a  goddess,  the  husband 
uan  ber  like  a  woman :  what  U  Hill  worse,  die 
moat  abject  flatterers  degenerate  into  the  great. 
Oft  tyranla.  Adduon,  Guardian. 

The  publick  ahould  know  Uiis ;  yet  whoever 
goei  about  to  inform  tl»cm,  shall  be  cenaured  for  a 
flatterer.  Swift. 

Fla'ttkringly.*  adv.  [from  flattering.] 
In  an  artfully  obsequious  manlier. 
flatteringly  to  creep,  to  dissemble. 
Bate  on  tie  Revel.  P.  1.  (1550,)  sign.  I.  iii.  b. 
He flatteringly  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion 
of  bis  own  ineriu.  Sir  T.  Brown,  JJiteetl.  p.  169. 

Fla'ttery.  n.  i.  [from  flatter i  flalerie, 
French.]  False  praise ;  artful  obse- 
quiousness ;  adulation. 

Minds,  by  nature  great,  ate  conscious  of  tbeir 
greatness, 

And  bold  it  mean  to  borrow  ought  Tram  flattery. 

R»iw, 

Simple  pride  for  flaU'ry  makes  demands.  Pop*. 
See  how  they  beg  an  aim*  of flattery  I 
Tbey  languish,  O !  support  them  with  a  lye. 

Fating. 

Fla'ttisii.  adj.  [from  fiat.']  Somewhat 
flat ;  approaching  to  flatness. 

i  are  from  throe  inches  over  to  aia  or  seven, 


and  oCtflatiuh  shape. 

Fla'tuleNCY.  Ji.  s.  [from  flatulent.] 

1.  Windiness;  fulness  of  wind;  tumes- 
cence by  wind  confined. 

Vegetable  substance*  contain  a  great  deal  of 
air,  which  expands  itself,  producing  all  the  dbw 
orders  ofjtatttlmcy.  Artulhtut. 

2.  Emptiness ;  vanity ;  levity  ;  airiness. 

Whether  most  of  tbem  are  not  the  genuine  de- 
rivations of  the  hypothesis  they  claim  to,  may  be 
dctcrmutcd  by  any  that  considers  the  natural  fla  • 
tulenty  of  that  airy  scheme  of  notions.  Gianvitle. 

FLATULENT,  adj.  [flatulentus,  flatut, 
Latin.] 

1.  Turgid  with  ahr;  windy. 

Pease  are  mild  aad  demulcent ;  but  being  full 
of  aerial  particles,  are flatulent,  when  dissolved  by 
digestion.  Ariuthnat. 

Flatulent  tnmours  are  such  as  eatily  yield  to 
the  pressnre  of  the  Anger ;  but  readily  return,  by 
their  elasticity,  to  a  tumid  stale  again.  (beincy. 

2.  Empty  ;  vain  ;  big  without  substance  or 

'To'u&rfkS. 


itkms  which  are  made  to  oar  growr  Av- 
is a  flatulent  vanity.       GlamvuU*,  Sceprit. 
How  many  of  these  flatulent  writers  have  sunk 
in  their  reputation,  after  seven  or  eight  editions  of 


Flatuo'sity.  n.  s.  [flatuositf,  French; 
f mm  flat  us,  Latin.]  Windiness ;  fullness 
of  air. 

The  cause  is flatuonty  /  for  wind  stirred,  mo-reth 
to  eipel ;  and  all  purgers  have  in  them  a  raw 
spirit  or  wind,  wliich  is  the  principal  cause  of 
tension  in  the  stomach  and  belly.  Aaron. 

FLA'TUOus.f  adj.  [Fr.  flatueus,  from  fla- 
tus, Latin.]    Windy ;  full  of  wind. 

Illiubarb  in  the  stomach,  to  a  son  all  quantity, 
doth  digest  and  overcome,  being  not flatuavt  nor 
loathsome;  and  so  sendcth  it  to  the.  mesentery 
veins,  and,  being  opening,  it  belpetli  dowu  urine. 

Bacon,  JVnt.  }Ful. 
Her  mother  hath  of  late  been  much  troubled  (and 
I  think  as  much  in  her  fancy,  which  is  the  greater 
cure,  as  in  her  body,)  with  a  pain  in  Iter  side, 
which  cbangeth  place,  and  therefore  is  sure  but  a 
>irs«u  infirmity.  Gallon,  Rem.  p.  462. 

FLA  TUS*,  n.  i.  [Latin.] 

1.  Wind  gathered  in  any  cavities  of  the 
body,  caused  by  indigestion  and  a  gross 
internal  perspiration ;  which  is  therefore 
discussed  by  warm  aromalicks.  Quincy. 

2.  A  breath ;  a  puff. 

You  nuke  the  soul,  as  being  a  mere  flatut,  to 
have  a  more  precarious  subsistence  even  than  mere 
matter  itself. 

Clarke,  Lett.  to  Dodrertl,  p.  St. 

Fia'twise.  adj.  [flat  and  wise :  so  it 
should  be  written,  not flatmaus.]  With 
the  flat  downwards  ;  not  the  edge. 

Its  posture  in  die  earth  was flalirue,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  site  of  the  stratum  in  which  it  was 
reposiied.  Woodward  an 

To  FLAUNT.+  v.  n.  [Dr.  Johnson  offers 
no  etymology.  The  word  seems  to  be 
allied  to  the  Iccl.  flana,  to  be  carried 
away  with  precipitation,  to  run  about 
with  uncertainty.  Aiiisworth,  however, 
deduces  it  from  the  LaL  lautus,  fine, 
costly.  The  word  is  often  written  flaut.] 

1.  To  make  a  flattering  show  in  apparel. 

'Twas  when  young  Eustace  fought  hit  battles 
in  compliment*  and  cringes,  when  his  understand- 
ing waved  in  a  flaunting  feather,  and  his  best 
contemplation  looked  no  further  than  a  new. 
fashioned  doublet.  Beaun.  and  Ft.  Elder  Brother. 

With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
Witli  flaunting  honeysuckle.        Milton,  Cmuus. 

Here,  attir'd  beyond  our  purse,  we  go. 
Far  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show ; 
We  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  shine, 
And  poor,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 

Jtry.cn,  Jul). 

You  tot,  you  loiter  about  alehouses,  or  flaunt 
out  the  street*  in  your  new-gilt  chariot,  never 
minding  me  nor  your  numerous  family. 

Arhulknat,  Hut.  of  Join  Bull. 

2.  To  face  ;  to  carry  a  pert  or  saucy  ap- 
pearance. 

'  The  tropical  rhetorician  and  the  flanting  orator, 
the  jibing  mtyrrst  and  scurrilous  comedian. 

Bp.  SetA  Tsnfl  Apology  far  tat  Uytteria  tf 
Ike  Gotpet,  167S,  p.  15. 
These  courtier*  of  applause  deny  themselves 
things  convenient  to  flaunt  h  out,  being  frequently 
vain  enough  to  Immolate  their  own  desires  to  their 
vanity.  Boyle. 

3.  To  be  hung  with  something  loose  and 
flying.  This  seems  not  to  l>e  proper; 
the  worth  flaunt  and  flutter  might  with 
more  propriety  have  changed  their 
places. 

Fortune  in  men  bat  tome  small  difference  made ; 
One  /taunt,  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brecsric. 


FLAUHT.f  «.  *. 


1.  Any  thing  loose  and  airy. 

How  would  he  look  to  see  hit  work  to  noble, 
Wfldly  bound  up,  what  would  ue  say!  or  how, 
Should  I  in  these  my  borrow'd  flannlt  behold 
The  sternness  of  Mt  presence  I  Storm.  JTint.  TaU. 

2.  An  ostentatious  display ;  a  brag. 
Dost  tboo  come  hither  with  thy  flourishes. 


,  to  abu 


se  men  i.  manners  ; 


t  flat' nr.!  uae. 


tbeir 

DroiU  ,i. 


Renum.a  nel  FUfJie  On* 

FLA'VOUR.f  n.  t.  [Dr  Johnson  offers 
no  etymology.    It  may  be  the  French 
flair,  a  scent.    The  Welsh  fltair  is  a 
stink.] 

1.  Power  of  pleasing  the  taste. 

Tbey  hare  a  certain  flavour,  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, from  several  accidental  circumstances, 
which  they  may  lose,  if  not  taken  early. 

Addison,  Sped. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  smell ;  odour ;  frag- 
rance. 

Myrtle,  orange,  and  he  blushing  rose, 
With  bending  heaps,  so  nigh  their  bloom  disclose, 
Kadi  seems  to  smell  the  flavour  which  the  other 
blows.  Dtyden- 
FtA'vonoos.  adj.  [from ^titwitr.] 

1.  Delightful  to  the  palate. 

8w*ct  grapes  degen'rate  there,  and 
declin'd 
From  their  I 
kind. 

2.  Fragrant ;  odorous. 
Fla'voured.»  adj.  [from flavour.]  Hav- 
ing a  fine  tustc. 

Neptunian  Albion's  higli  testaceous  food, 
And  flavour' d  Chian  wines.  Dyer. 

FtA'vous.*  adj.  [\M.flavous.]  Yellow. 
The  membrane  itself  is  somewhat  of  a  t 
colour,  and  tends  more  towards  tliat  of  gold,  than 
any  other  part  whatsoever. 

Smitlt,  Partr.  afOU  Age,  (1066,)  p.  21 9. 

FLAW.+  it.  *.  [«)«4i,  Gr.  to  break ;  rJoh, 
Saxon,  a  fragment.  So  far  Dr.  John, 
son.  Mr.  Horn*  Tooke  observes,  that 
flaw  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Sax. 
jrlean,  to  flay.  But  I  may  carry  this 
etymology  to  a  higher  souroc-  The  Ice- 
land, flagon  is  to  divide,  or  break  up 
as  it  were  by  the  plow ;  and  flag,  is  a 
part  so  separated  or  broken  up.  The 
Swedish flaga  is  a  breach  or  flaw.  And 
this  may  be  deduced  from/fan,  to  strip 
off  the  rind  or  skin.  See  To  Flay.  The 
example  from  Shakspearc,  under  Dr. 
Johnson's  first  definition  of  this  word, 
certainly  signifies  a  small  broken  particle. 
Our  word  was  formerly  written  also 
sometimes  flaugh.] 
1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing. 

This  heart  shall  break  into  a  thousand flaan, 
Or  ere  I  weep.  S&nktptare,  A".  Ltar. 

Wool,  new-sbom,  being  laid  casually  upon  a 
vewl  of  verjuice,  after  tome  time  had  drunk  up 
*  great  part  of  the  verjuice,  though  the  veael 
were  whole,  without  any  flaw,  and  bad  not  the 
bungbole  open,  Baton,  ifat.  Hut. 

We  found  it  ciccedmg  difficult  to  keep  out  tbe 
air  from  getting  in  at  any  imperceptible  hole  or 
flaw.  Boyle. 

A  flam  ia  in  thy  ill-bak'd  vessel  found : 
Tf*  hollow,  and  returns  a  jarring  sound. 

uryien,  rvrs. 
As  if  great  Atlas,  from  bis  height, 
Should  sink  beneath  hit  heavenly  weight; 
And  with  a  mighty Jhw  the  flaming  wall,  at  once 
it  shall, 

gape   immense,   and  rushing  dawn, 
o'erwbelm  tliis  nether  ball.  Dryden, 
L  2 
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t  nymph  shall  brisk  Diana's  Uw, 
Or  some  frail  China-jar  receive  »Jiau>.  Pajf- 
I!c  thai  would  keep  his  house  in  repair,  roust 
attend  every  little  breach  or  Jlwe,  and  supply  it 
immediately,  else  time  alone  will  bring  all  to  ruin. 

Swift. 

2.  A  fault ;  defect ;  something  that  weak- 
ens or  invalidates. 

Yet  certain  though  it  be,  it  liadi/jtrt ;  for  that 
the  seriseiwr*  and  broken  do  value  unsound  men 
to  wrw  tliftr  own  turn.  &««, 

Traditions  were  a  proof  alone, 
Could  we  be  certain  Mich  they  wcrr,  so  known : 
But  since  Mime  flairs  in  long  discern*  may  be, 
They  make  not  truth,  but  |ic»l)ubi!ity.  Dryien. 

And  bud  her  dowry  out  in  law, 
To  null  Ikt  jointure  With  ayfcir.  HudiWat. 

Tlieir  judgement  has  found  a  fate  in  what  the 
generality  of  mankind  admires.      Mdisan,  Speet. 

So  idanj  Jlaui  had  this  vow  in  its  first  conccp- 
lion.  Atteriury. 

3.  A  sudden  gust ;  a  violent  blast,  [from 
fioy  Lutin.]  Obsolete. 

Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  tlie  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall,  t' expel  the  wiutcr's/fatr. 

ShakilKore,  HamUt. 
What  J!an  an<I  wliitli  of  weather, 
Or  rather  storms  liavo  Ix-cn  aloft  time  three  days. 

AVuuni.  and  /•*£.  Tie  JVf/riw 
One  kind  of  these  norm  they  call  a  flutr,  or 
Jluu«hi  whirh  is  a  mighty  gale  of  wind  pstsing 
suddenly  to  the  shore,  and  working  stron2  efforts 
upon  whatsoever  it  encounter*  in  ill  way. 

Oreie,  Surv.  of  Ctrrnteall. 
At  a  bugc  fish,  laid 
Near  to  the  cold  weed-gathering  shore,  ii  with  a 

north  Jtarr  fraid, 
Shoots  luck  ;  no,  sent  against  the  ground, 
Wan  foil'd  Urialus.  Cha/mmn,  Iliad. 

E»pect  rough  *cn*,fhu».  and  contrary  blast*. 

Jiroirri,  Car.  J/or.  i.  1. 
Hunting  tlteir  braien  dungeon,  arui'd  with  ice, 
And  yum,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust,  and  /taw, 
Boreas  and  (  ardas,  and  Argetlea  loud, 
And  Thrascias  rend  die  wood.,  ami  sea*  upturn. 

Mtlt.in,  P.  L. 

I  heard  tl*c  rack, 
A*  earth  and  sky  would  mingle ;  but  myself 
Was  distant ;  and  these  JttsN,  though  mortals  fear 
tbetn, 

A*  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heas'n, 

Or  to  tbe  earth's  dark  basis  underneath, 

Art  to  the  main  inconsiderable.       JXj/(<in,  P. 

4.  A  tumult ;  a  tempestuous  uproar. 

And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage. 
Until  tlw  golden  circuit  on  my  brad 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  thi*  roadlirain'd/.iie. 

Suit/van,  Hen.  VI. 

Tbe  fart's  revolted  lo  llic  emperor, 
The  gates  are  opeii'd,  tlw  portcullis  drawn, 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  tlie  tow  n 
Came  pouring  in  •  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw 
When  tir»t  it  broke,  tlie  crowding  ensign*  saw. 
Which  choakd  the  passage.  Dryden,  Jureigu-hr. 

5.  A  sudden  commotion  of  mind. 

A  sratWa  story  at  a  'winter's  fire. 

SMtpearc,  Xliubtth. 

To  Flaw.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  break  ;  to  crack  :  to  damage  with 


Hut  his flav'd  heart, 
Alack,  too  weak  tlie  conflict  to  support, 
1  Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly.  f&nkjwmr,  A',  hnr. 

Tbe  cup  was  flawed  with  such  a  multitude  of 
little  cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  while,  not  like  a 
cystaUioe  cup.  Buy\e. 

The  braien  cauldrons  with  tbe  frosts  arc  flayed. 
The  garment  atiff  with  ke,  at  hearths  is  thaw'd. 

Vrydtn. 
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2.  To  break ;  to  violate.    Out  of  u»e. 

France  hath flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  atiacb'd 
Our  merchants'  goods.    SMs/worr,  Hen.  fill. 
Fla'wless.  adj.  [from  /am.]  Without 
cracks;  without  defects. 

A  star  of  live  first  magnitude,  which  the  more 
high,  more  vast,  and  mure  flawleu  Junes  only 
bright  enough  lo  make  itself  conspicuous. 

Haute  an  Ooloun. 

Flawn.t  n.  s.  [tlena,  Saxon  ;  Jtan,  French ; 
Jladen,  German.]    A  custurd  ;  a  sort  of 
pudding  or  pie  baked  iu  a  dish  ;  a 
cheesecake. 

Fill  oven  full  aSJlawnt,  Ginny  pass  not  for  sleep. 
To-morrow  thy  fallicr  his  wake-day  will  keep. 

Tuttcr. 

As  Sat  as  a J?hb-w.  liny,  7Voc. 

To  Fla'wtek.  v.  a.  To  scrape  or  pare  a 
skin.  Ainsworlh. 

Fla'wy.  <rf//.[from  Jlaw.]    Full  of  flaws. 

FLAX.  n.  i.  [Kleax,  flex,  Saxon ;  vlas, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  fibrous  plant  of  which  the  finest 
thread  is  made. 

2.  Tlie  fibres  of  flax  cleansed  and  combed 
for  the  spinner. 

I'll  fetch  some  flax  and  white*  of  eggs, 
'Popply  to's  bleeding  face.      .Wal-jyiennr,  A*.  ]xttr. 

Tlsri)  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  J,u,  and  turn'd  Use  wheel  apace. 
And  turning  sung.  Drylrn,  V'id. 

Fla'xcomb.  ii.  ».  [^/Zflj  and  cow*.]  The 
instrument  with  which  tho  fibres  of  flax 
are  cleansed  from  the  brittle  parts. 

Fi.A'xuKKssiiit.  n.  s.  [_/foxand  rfrm.]  He 
that  prepares  flax  lor  the  spinner. 

Fla'xen.t  adj.  [Suxon,  tleaxen.] 

1.  Made  of  flax. 

'lite  matron  at  her  nightly  task. 
With  pensive  labour  draws  tbe jlai<rn  thread. 

77itiauan,  li'tnttr, 
Tbe  best  materials  for  making  ligatures  are  the 
ji.iitn  thread  tlsat  slsoemakcrs  use.  Skitrjt,  Surgery. 
1.  Fair,  long,  and  flowing,  as  if  made  of 
flax. 

I  bought  a  fin* JlMtti  long  wig.  J'tdinm. 
Fla'xwked.  «.  s.    A  plant. 
Flaxy.*  adj.  [from  fa  jr.]    Of  a  1  ight  co- 
lour ;  fair. 

The  four  colours  —  signify  tliese  four  virtues. 
The Jlary,  luiving  whittmess  ap]>er1«iiis  to  temper- 
ance, because  it  makes  *'randidam  et  mundam 
animam."  Sir  if.  Xniulyt,  t'"-  (I634,)p.i6. 
To  FLAY.f  v.  a.  [  rfoa.'lcelandick  ;  Jfae, 
Danish  ;  vlaeti,  Dutch  ;  pleat),  Saxon. 
And  our  own  word  was  formerly  written 
Jita  and  jtcan.  Some  etymologists  de- 
rive jtau  from  the  Greek,  ;>.<>.*$»■>  ?'■»><•■■>  to 
strip  on'  the  bark.] 

1.  To  strip  off  the  skin. 

I  must  have  been  eaten  with  w  ild  beasts,  ur 
lave  fallen  into  tlie  bands  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
been  flayed  alive.  Itnlegh. 

While  the  old  Levitical  hierarchy  continued,  it 
was  part  of  the  ministerial  office  to Jtay  tlw  sacri- 
fices. Stiulh. 

Then  pive  command  the  sacrifice  to  haste  i 
Let  the  Jlny'd  victims  in  the  plains  be  cast ; 
And  sacred  vows,  and  mystick  song,  apply'd 
To  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride. 

I^/ie,  (WyA.vy. 

2.  To  take  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any- 
thing, 

They  fay  their  skin  from  off  tbcm,  break  tbeir 
bones,  and  chop  them  in  pieces.  ilk.  lit  3. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of 
cutting  acraws,  which  is  fayin  off  the  green  sur. 
face  of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabins.  Svnfl, 
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Fla'yer.  it.  t.  [from Jlau.]  He  that  strip* 
off  the  skin  of  any  thing.  SAerwood. 

FLEA.  n.  t.  [flea,  Saxon  ;  -doye,  Dutch  ; 
Jieach,  Scottish.]  A  small  red  insect 
remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals. 

While  wormwood  hath  seed,  get  a  T 
twain, 

To  save  against  March,  to  make  Jra  to  i 
Where  chamber  is  swecped,  and  wort 
strown, 

No  Jha  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  k  now  n.  Toucr. 

A  valiant  j!ea  that  dares  eat  bis  breakfast  on  the 
lip  of »  lion.  Skaliijmrr,  Hen.  r. 

>7<n»  brestl  princi|»Hy  "f  »*rnw  or  mats,  where 
thfre  hath  been  a  little  moisture,  /farms.  A'.  NUt. 

To  Flea.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
clean  from  fleas. 

Flk'abank.  [«.  s.  flat  and  bane.']  A  plant. 
It  hath  undivided  leaves,  which,  for 
the  most  part  are  glutinous,  and  have  a 
strong  scent :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is 
for  the  most  part  scaly,  and  of  a  cylin- 
drical form  ;  the  flower  is  composed  of 
many  florets,  which  are  succeeded  by 
seeds  with  a  downy  substance  adhering 
to  them.  Miller. 

Flk'abitino. 

1.  Red  marks  caused  by  fleas. 

The  attendance  of  a  cancer  is  commonly  a 
breaking  out  all  over  the  body,  like  »jtcabilinx. 

WWman,  Surgery. 

2.  A  small  hurt  or  pain  like  that  caused 
by  the  sling  of  a  Ilea. 

That 'which  is  but  a  fimtoing  to  one  causeth  in- 
sufferable torment  to  another. 

Burton,  Amu.  of  .WW.  p.  1 3. 

What  JlciilHlin;<  were  llioc  in  com|>ari»on  of 
those  inward  torments!  It,,.  Halt,  CVin/cw^.  B.4. 

A  gout,  a  cholick,  a  cutting  off  an  arm  or  leg, 
or  scaring  lite  flesh,  are  but  jjrnii;,?  to  the  pains  of 
tbe  soul.  Harvey. 

The  same  expence  that  breaks  one  man's  l»ck, 
is  not  a Jlcntntinz  to  auollxT.  I.' Kttrange. 

Fle'abittkn.t  adj.  [fra  and  bile.] 

1.  Stung  by  fleas. 

Itching,  as  if  day  wcre/mAi/ren,  or  stung  with 
pismires.  Burton,  Anal.  efSfel.  p.  808. 

2.  Mean ;  worthless. 

FtettlnUfn  synod,  an  acscmbly  brew  'd 
Of  clciki  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide. 
With  tin.*  tame  woolpack  clergy  l»y  their  side. 

Clm/ond. 

l'r.p.AK.t  n.  s.  [from  Jtoccus,  Latin.  See 
Fi.akk.  ] 

1.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

The  businesses  of  men  depend  upon  these  little 
lon^_/7,  nh  ur  threads  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Jfiire,  Ant.  agninU  Athcitnu 

2.  [Icel.^/Mc]  An  old  word  for  a  grate, 
hurdle,  or  any  thing  made  of  parts  laid 
transverse.  It  is  a  word,  according  to 
»>cggc'  )'et  ust*d  >n  Yorkshire,  nteaning 
a  rack  for  bacon. 

Fi.ram.  w.  [corrupted  from  f>.i,SoT6*co», 
the  instrument  used  in  phlebotomy.] 
An  instrument  used  to  bleetl  cattle, 
which  is  placed  on  the  vein,  and  then 
driven  by  a  blow. 

Flf.'awoht.t  n.  s.  [Saxon,  pleapypt.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

To  FLECK.+  v.n.  [Jleek,  German,  a  spot, 
Skinner:  perhaps  it  is  derived  from 
(leak,  or  jleke,  an  old  word  for  a  grate, 
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hurdle,  or  any  thing  mode  of  ports  laid 
transverse,  from  the  Icelandick  fleke. 
Such  is  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  ot  the 
etymon.  But  Skinner  is  right.  The  Su. 

Goth.  fleck,  is  a  spot ;  and  the  Danish 
/lei,  the  same.  The  Iceland.  flecia,  is 
a  spotted  sheep,  and  a  flecked  cow  is 
no  uncommon  phrase  in  Scotland.]  To 
spot;  to  streak;  to  stripe;  to  dapple  ; 

to  variegate. 
Tbo  grcy-ey'd  room  mulct  on  the  frowning 
nig"!*. 

Check'ring  the  eastern  clouds  w  ith  streak*  of  light ; 
And  darkness,  Jteekrd,  like  a  drunkard,  reels 
From  forth  da/*  path ,  «nd  Titan's  burning  wheels. 

Skahftart,  Horn,  and  Jut. 
lxt  it  not  sec  tlw  dawning/er*  tl«e  skies, 
Nor  tlw  grey  morning  from  the  ocean  mt.  Sandyi. 

Flrti'i  in  her  face,  and  witli  disordered  hair, 
Her  garments  ruffled,  and  her  bosom  lam. 

Cmigrrve,  Jut*. 

Both  fleck'd  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  stain. 

Vryden. 

To  Fle'cker.t  «•  To  spot ;  to  mark 
with  strokes  or  touches  of  different  co- 
lours ;  to  mark  with  red  whelks.  This 
is  Dr.  Johnson's  definition,  which  he  il- 
lustrates by  the  example  from  Shak- 
spcurc's  llomeo  and  Juliet,  where  the 
true  word  is  flecked.  It  is  probable  that 
we  have  flecker  in  our  old  language. 
The  Danes  have  the  same  verb  flekker, 
to  stain,  to  spot. 

FLE  CTION.*  it.  *.  [Latin.j&rtio.]  The 
act  or  power  of  bending  or  turning. 
See  Flexion. 

The  one  gives  fle.-tion  and  extension  with 
strength.  Smith,  Pvrtr.  of  Old  Age,  p. CO. 

Fi.k'ctor.*  w.  t.  [from  Jiecto,  I^t.j  A 
name  given  to  the  muscles,  more  fre- 
quently called  flexors.    See  Flexor. 

Thcir'origiiution  may  b*  either  from  the  back, 
inwardly,  at  the  chief/trrtar,  the  psoas,  Sc. 

Smith,  Port,  of  Old  Age,  p.Gj. 
Fled.    The  preterite  and  participle,  not 
properly  nifty,  to  use  the  wings,  but  of 
flee,  to  run  away. 

Truth  is  fed  far  away,  and  leasing  is  hard  at 
band.  9  Etdr.  iiv.18. 

In  vain  for  life  lie  to  the  altar  fled; 
Ambition  and  revenge  lure  curtain  speed,  l'rior. 

FLEDGE.t  adj.  [flederen,  to  fly,  Dutch  ; 
from  the  Su.  Goth.  flyga.]  '  Full  fea- 
thered;  able  to  fly;  qualified  to  leave 
the  nest. 

We  did  And 

The  vhi-ll*  of fledre  souW  left  behind.  Heriert. 

A  stripling  divine  or  two  of  those  newly  fledge 
probationers.  iWim,  CalaUerum. 

His  locks  liehind. 
Illustrious  on  his  slsouldcrt fledge  with  wingj. 
Lay  waving  round.  Hilton,  P.  L- 

To  Fledge,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  furnish  with  wings ;  to  supply  with 
feathers. 

Tin)  bints  were  not  aa  yet  fledged  enough  to 
shift  for  themselves.  I.' Estrange,  FableM. 

Tlw  speedy  growth  of  birds  that  are  hatched  in 
tisfiSsistaj  1U14I  foJ  *^JT  s»#Sc  old  qhc^  till  lI^cjt  \jc ^Iftfj^alf 
and  come  almost  to  full  bigness  in  about  a  fort- 
night, seems  10  m«  an  argument  of  providence. 

Ray  en  the  Creation. 
The  aandaUof  celntial  mould, 
Ftedg'd  wiUi  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold, 
Surround  her  feet.  Pope,  Odyuey. 

To  Flkk-tv-  »•  prat.  fled,  [litis  word  is 
now  almost   universally  written  fly, 
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though  properly  to  fly,  fleojan,  flen,  is 
to  move  with  wings,  and  ftee,  rlean, 
to  run  away.  They  are  now  con- 
founded. The  distinction,  however, 
ought  to  be  observed.  Our  translation 
of  the  Bible,  as  Lowth  has  noticed,  is 
not  quite  free  from  the  confusion.  It 
has  ftee,  for  to  move  with  wings,  in  per- 
haps seven  or  eight  places  out  of  a  great 
number ;  but  never  fly  for  to  run  away.] 
To  run  from  danger  ;  to  have  recourse 
to  shelter. 

Deltoid  this  city  is  near  to  fee  unto. 

Genesis,  xii.  20. 

MacdulT  is_/?r</  to  England.  Shaki/ieare. 

Were  men  so  dull  they  could  not  see 
That  Lyee  painted;  should  they  fee 
Like  simple  birds,  into  a  net, 
So  grossly  woven  and  ill  set?  Waller. 

None  of  us  fall  Into  those  circumstance*  of 
danger,  want,  or  pain,  tliat  can  have  hopes  of  re- 
lief but  from  God  alone  ;  D00C  in  all  Use  world  to 
fee  to  but  liira.  7Wur«m. 

FLEECE-t  «•  t.  [flvf.  r,cr«,  Saxon  ;  vjeese, 
Dutch  ;  from  the  Latin,  vellus,  which  is 
derived  by  some  from  veUo,  to  pluck; 
wool,  it  is  said,  being  pulled  from  the 
animal,  before  shearing  was  adopted  ;  by 
other*,  front  velare,  to  clothe,  liiefteeee 
being  the  sheep's  clothing.]  As  much 
wool  as  is  shorn  from  one  sheep. 

Giving  account  of  Use  annual  increase 
Both  of  Iheir  lambs,  aud  of  their  woolly  fecce. 

Syjviurr,  HuU>.  Tale. 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young, 
So  many  monUis  ere  1  shall  dicer  tlwjfcFrr. 

Shakiprare,  Hen.  VI. 
I  am  shepherd  lo  another  man, 
And  do  not  sheer  die  flcrcet  that  1  graze. 

Shakipenre,  At  you  tike  it. 
Sailors  have  use:!  every  night  to  hangjlvcw  of 
wool  on  die  sides  of  their  ship,  toward*  UV  water ; 

tli  water  out  of  them  in 


and  they  have  crushed  fresh 
the  morning.  Bacon,  Xat.  Hitt. 

The  sheep  will  prove  much  to  die  advanlagc  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  by  the  fineness  of  the 
ferret.  Swift. 

To  Fleece.  +  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
j  I.  To  clip  the  fleece  off  a  sheep. 
1 2.  To  strip;  to  pull;  to  plunder,  as  a 
sheep  is  robbed  of  his  wool. 

Courts  of  justice  have  a  small  pension,  so  that 
they  are  tempted  to  take  briljes,  and  In  fleece  the 
people.  Jddiun. 

3.  To  whiten  ;  to  spread  over  as  with 
wool. 

Mean  time,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm, 
Waxes  unbounded  elhcr.        TaewsuM,  Aulumn. 

Flk'ixed.  adj.  [from  fleece.]  Having 
fleeces  of  wool. 

As  when  two  rams,  stirr'd  with  ambitious  pride, 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  fleered  flock, 

Their  horned  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 
Do  meet,  that  with  die  terror  of  the  shock 
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From  eastern  point 
Of  libra,  to  the fleecy  star,  that  brurs 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic*  sea*.    Mitten,  P.  /.. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  wavy  corn ; 
Vetfleecy  Hocks  her  rising  hills  adorn. 

The  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seek*  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  tho  lost,  tlw  waod'ring  sheep  directs. 


2.  Of  a  light  colour  ;  pale. 

The  moon 

Peeps  through  the  clumbers  of  the^ercy  east, 
Enlightcn'd  by  degree*.  Tkamm,  Spring. 

3.  Having  the  appearance  of  fleeces  of 
wool. 

Thick  clouds  ascend,  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congeal'd  j 
Heavy  they  roll  theirjlewy  world  along. 

Thomiun,  Winter. 

To  FLEEH.+  v.  n.  [fleapjian,  to  trifle, 
Saxon;  fleardan,  Scottish.  Skinner 
thinks  it  formed  from  leer.  So  far  Dr. 
Johnson.  It  may  be  rather  from  the 
Iceland,  fiyrn,  to  laugh,  to  grin.  Fit/ring 
is  still  our  own  word,  in  the  north  ot 
England,  for  sneering  or  grinning.] 

1.  To  mock;  to  gibe;  to  jest  with  inso- 
lence and  contempt. 

You  speak  10  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  oof  term-  tell-tale.  Sk*kt]>eare,  Jut.  Cm. 

Dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  cover 'd  with  an  atitick  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity ! 

SAairj/Kirrc,  H»m.  and  Jul. 
Do  I,  like  the  female  tribe. 
Think  it  well  to JtVrr  and  gibe  ?  Svift. 

2.  To  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air  of  civility. 

How  popular  and  courteous ;  how  they  grin 
and  fleer  upon  every  roan  lliey  meet ! 


F.  a. 

Fle'eckr.*  n.  s.  [from  ftecce.]    One  who 
strips  or  plunders. 

Not feecert  but  feeders  ;  not  butchers,  but  shep- 
's. 

Huntley,  (i.  e.  Prytint.)  Itrttiaie  «ftkc  Prel. 
(1637,'  p.  262. 

Flk'kcy.t  adj.  [from fleece.] 
I.  Woolly;  covered  with  wool. 

Not  all  the  fetey  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs,  is  worth  a  thought 
To  Ibis  my  errand.  Uiilon,  Comal. 


Those, 

With  their  court  dog-tricks,  Uvat  can  Tawn  andJJWr, 
Make  their  revenue  out  of  legs  and  faces, 
Echo  my  lord,  and  lick  away  a  moth. 

It.  Jjiwmi,  For. 
To  Fleer.*  v.  a.  To  mock  ;  to  flout. 

I  was  fain  to  drive  him  like  a  sheep  befure  me ; 
I  blush  to  think  how  people  fleer' i  and  srorn'd  r  " 
Heanm.  and  Ft.  tyen.  ~ 

Fleer,  n.  1.  [from  the  verb-] 

1.  Mockery  expressed  either  i 
looks. 

Encave  yourself. 
And  mark  die  feert,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face. 

Sltnilyenrr,  OtMto. 

2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 

He  shall  generally  spy  such  false  line;,  and  such 
a  sly  treacherous  fleer  upon  the  face  of  deceivers, 
that  lie  sliall  be  sure  to  lave  a  cast  of  their  eye  to 
worn  him,  before  mcy  give  him  a  cast  oftlieir 
nature  to  betray  hiin.  S.iut&. 
FLE'EHKR-f  «•  *•  [from./fcer. j  A  mocker ; 
a  fawner.  Did. 

Democritus,  thou  aocicnt/eercr. 

Praam,  and  Ft.  .\«  Vulvar. 

Flket.  Flkot.  Flot.  Are  all  derived 
from  the  Saxon  fleoc,  which  signifies  a 
bay  or  gulph.  Gibsons  Camden. 

Flekt.t  n.  s.  [flora,  Saxon,  from  tleocan, 
to  float,  to  swim  on  the  waves ;  fhec, 
a  ship.  The  old  French  language  also 
has  flcte  for  a  boat;  which  Roquefort 
deduces  from  the  Greek  *>..'*,  to  navi- 
gate.]   A  company  of  ships  ;  a  navy. 

Our  pray'n  are  heard;  our  masler's/eW  skill  (Tu 
As  far  aa  winds  can  bear,  or  waters  Bow.  Prior. 

Flrrt.  n.  s.  [Fleor,  Saxon,  an  estuary,  or 
arm  of  the  sea.]    A  creek ;  an  inlet  of 
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water.  A  provincial  word,  from  which 
the  Fleet-prison  and  Fleet-street  are 
named. 

They  have  a  very  good  way  in  Essex  pf  draining 
of  land*  (but  hare  land-flood*  or  Heels  running 
through  {Una,  which  moke  a  kind  or  a  small  creek. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

FLF.ET.f  adj.  [Jliotr,  Icelandick,  from 

Jiyta,  to  hasten,  to  move  quickly.] 
\.  Swift  of  pace ;  quick ;  nimble  ;  active. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Alin  stand ; 
There  by  his  muter  left,  whan  law  he  far'd 
In  Ptuedrtasyirr/  hark.  Spenser,  F.  Q- 

I  take  him  for  tlx  better  dug  : 
—  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  an fieri, 
I  would  Btam  liira  worth  a  doccn  such.  Shalt. 

He  had  in  bii  stables  one  of  linfiitutt  horses  in 
England.  Clamuton. 

nil  fear  wtt  greater  tlkan  his  haste ; 
For  fear,  though fierier  X\an  the  wind, 
Believe*  'tit  always  h>ft  behind.  Hudilmts. 

So  fiercv  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  to firrt. 
That  the  lurf  trembled  umierncath  their  feet,  jjryd. 

He  told  us,  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear 
When  swoNows/irt  soar  high  and  sport  in  air.  Coy. 

2.  [In  the  husbandry  of  some  provinces.] 
Light ;  superficially  fruitful. 

Marl  rope-ground  is  a  cold,  stiff,  wet  clay, 
unless  where  it  U  veryjtrrt  for  pasture,  ittrtimcr. 

3.  Skimming  the  surface.    Cant  word. 

Those  lands  mutt  be  plowed  fieri. 

Mtrtimer,  Husbandry. 

Shallow ;  as  a  Jket  pan  or  vessel,  Jleet 
water.  [Saxon,  riebinj,  fluxus.]  Brock 
ett's  N.  C.  Words. 
To  Fleet/*  r.  n.  deocan,  Saxon  ;ftiota, 
Icel.  flyta,  Su.  Goth.] 

1.  To  fly  swiftly  :  to 

How  all  lite  other  passions  fieri  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughta,  and  rash  embrae'd  despair ! 

Shahspenre. 

A  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  h'.man  slaughter, 
Ev'n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fieri.  Shahs. 

2.  To  be  in  a  transient  state;  the  same 
with  Jilt,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is  rather 
the  same  with  float,  to  skim  along. 
Fleet  is  our  old  verb  for fioat.  See  the 
next  definition,  overpassed  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Our  understanding,  to  make  a  complete  notion, 
111u>t  a<Ui  something  else  to  tlurt  /i/-.  .'mi;  and  uim-- 
tnn/kable  sujicTticics,  that  may  bring  tt  to  uur  ac- 
quaintance. i>^ey  en  Bodut. 

Ofierlinr  joy» 
Of  Paradise,  dear-bought  with  lasting  woes ! 

While  I  listen  to  thy  mice, 
CMoris!  I  feel  ray  life  decay : 

Thai  powerful  noise 
Calls  my fieeting  soul  away.  ITidler. 

Aa  empty  douds  by  ruing  wind*  are  tort. 
Their fieetsng  form*  scarce  aooner  found  than  lost. 

»iur. 

3.  "  To  Jleet  about  the  water"  to  float. 

Barret. 

Who  swelling  aaila  in  Caspian  era  doth  (Ton, 
And  in  frail  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fieri. 

Spenser,  F.Q.  li.  rii.  14. 
r'd  nary  too 

.  Ant.  $  Cteop. 
To  FLKET.f  V.  a. 

1 .  To  skim  the  water.  Dr.  Johnson  here 
cites,  from  Spenser,  the  example  which 
I  have  placet!  under  the  third  definition 
of  the  verb  neuter ;  where,  in  order  to 
ke  the  verb  active,  he  unjustifiably 
ds  "  an  Adrian  gulf,"  and  destroys 
entirely  the  sense  of  the  poet. 


Our  aevcr'd  nary  I 


2.  To  live  merrily,  or  pass  time  away 
lightly. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
Uie  lime  carelessly  as  they  " 


add  fir, 
Hold* 


r  did  in  the 


Shahspeart. 

S.  [In  the  country.]  To  skim  milk ;  to 
take  off  the  cream :  whence  the  word 
Jieeting  dish.  Dr.  Johnson  takes  no 
further  notice  of  this  expression ;  which, 
however,  is  very  old.  "  Viet  of  mylke, 
or  other  lyke,  despumatio."  Prompt. 
Par*,  tlec,  S&x.Jfos  lad  is.  Lye. 

tic  fietted  00°  the  cream  of  the  king's  manors. 
Sir  A.  ffeUon,  Court  of  K-James,p.S\. 

Fle'et-toot.*  adj.  [Jlecl  amf/bo/.]  Swift 
of  foot. 

Like  a  wild  bird,  being  tam'd  with  too  much 


Or  as  the  fierlfitol  roc  that's  tir'd  with  dialing. 

Slulipeare,  fen.  and  Alton. 

FLE'ETisfiOisii.  b.  t,  [from  Jleet  and  di*h.~\ 

A  skimming  bowl. 
Fle'eti.y.    adv.   [from  Jtect.]  Swiftly; 

nimbly  ;  with  swift  pace. 
FLE'ET.s'itss.t  n.  i.  [from  JUet.~\  Swiftness 

of  course;  nimblenesg;  celerity;  velocity; 

speed  ;  quickness. 
Hie  fieetness  of  time.  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Fi.egm.*    See  Phlegm. 

Fle'mixg.*  n.  t.  [Sax.  flymiti^  pljrua,  a 
wanderer,  an  exile ;  whence,  according 
to  Laurence  Noel,  the  Flemings  are 
named ;  by  reason  that  their  country, 
being  wild  and  strong,  was  a  fit  recepta- 
cle for  outlaws;  and  so  was  first  in- 
habited. But  this  mav  be  doubted. 
Inundation  might  occasion  them  to  be 
wanderers  or  exiles.]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  the  Low  Countries. 

I  will  rather  trust  a  firming  with  my  buUer, 
person  Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my  cheese,  an 
Irishman  with  my  aquavits  bottle,  or  a  thief  to 
walk  my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with 
herself.  Shahsj*eare ,  .Ifcrr.  IV.  of  Windsor. 

Fle'misii.*  adj.  Relating  to  the 
or  history  of  the  Flemings. 


is*  drunkard  picked  out  of 

Shahrpeare,  Men.  W.  of  Windsor. 

FLESH.  +  n.  *.[  flirc,  plerc,  Saxon.^etir, 
Icel.  Jteitch,  German,  vketcJt,  Dut.  leitc, 
M.  Goth.  IH,  Su.  Goth.  V.  Wachter, 
Gloss.] 

1.  The  body  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

As  if  this  firth,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable.     Shahspeare,  JWot.  It. 

A  disease  that's  in  ray  fiemh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine.    Shahsp.  A'.  I^ar. 
And  thou,  my  soul,  which  turn'tt  with  curious 
eye 

To  view  the  beams  of  thine  own  form  dHne, 
know  nothing  perfectly, 
with  this fieJ,  of  mine. 

Hemes. 

2.  The  muscles  distinguished  from  the 
skin,  bones,  tendons. 

A  spirit  hath  noises*  a 


3.  Animal  food   dUtinguished  from  ve- 
getable. 

Flesh  should  be  forborne  as  long  as  he  is  in 
coats,  or  at  least  till  he  is  two  or  tlirce  years  old. 

Lode. 

Flesk,  without  being  otialified  with  acids,  is  too 
alkalescent  a  diet.  Arlmtlmol  on  AUvuiUm. 

inth.  nurse.  .  be  cured  by  ajl«* 


4.  The  body  of  beasts  or  birds  used  in 
food,  distinct  from  fishes. 

Tliere  is  another  indictment  upon  lliee,  Saar  suf- 
fering firth  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  contrary  to 
the  law.  Suhtptm,  Hen.  IV. 

We  mortify  ourselves  with  ftafa ;  and  think  we 
fare  coarsely,  if  we  abstain  from  the  fiesh  of  other 
animals.  Sroten, 

5.  Animal  nature. 

The  end  of  all  fiesh  k  come  before  me. 


6.  Carnality  ;  corporal  appetites. 
Name  not  raligioo ;  for  tliou  Wat  i 


On.  vi  13. 


the  JIM. 


Idly 


to  mortify  the  fiesh,  and  I 
the  lusts  thereof.  Smatridgs,  t 

7-  A  carnal  i 
theology. 
They  that  arc  in  the/eat  < 

Item.  viii.  8. 

Tho  fiesh  lustctb  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the/wA.  CM.  ».  is. 

8.  Near  relation :  a  scriptural  use. 

Let  not  our  baud  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our 
fiesh.  Genesis,  Ktirii.  37. 

When  thou  scest  Um>  itaked,  cover  him ;  and 
hide  in*  thyjclf  from  thins!  own  fiesh.  Is.  Iriii.  7. 

9.  The  outward  or  literal  sense.  The  ori- 
entals termed  the  immediate  or  literal 
signification  of  any  precept  or  type  the 
Jtcth,  and  the  remote  or  typical  mean- 
ing the  tpirit.  This  is  frequent  in  St. 
Paul. 

Ye  judge  after  theJ»«A.  Si.  John,  viii.  1 5. 

To  Flesh.*  v.  a. 

1.  To  initiate :  from  the  sportsman's  prac- 
tice of  feeding  his  hawks  and  dogs 
with  the  first  game  that  they  take,  or 
training  them  to  pursuit  by  giving  tbem 
the  JktJt  of  animals. 

Full  brarely  bast  thou  fiesh' i 
Thy  maiden  sword.        Shaitspeare,  K.  Hen,  It'. 

Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good 
tame  quarry  to  enter  usdfie*  himself  upon. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongsse. 

2.  To  harden :  to  establish  in  any  practice, 
as  dogs  by  often  feeding  on  any  thing. 

These  princes  finding  them  so fieshat  in  cruelty, 
as  not  to  be  reclaimed,  secretly  undertook  the 
matter  alone.  Sidney, 

The  women  ran  all  away,  aaving  only  one, 
who  was  so  fieshed  in  malice',  that  neither  during 
iitw  after  the  fight  she  gave  any  trace  to  her  cruelty. 


Exceed  ikot  twenty  tb 
Flesh' d  in  the  spoils  of 


d,  but  old  soldiers 
and  Ft.  False  One. 


A  fieth'd  ruffian, 
That  hath  so  often  taken  the  strappado, 
That  'Us  to  him  but  ax  a  lofty  trick 
Is  to  a  tumbler.    Be*um.  $  Ft.  Csset.  of  the  Omni. 

He  that  is  most  fieshed  in  sio,  commits  it  not 
without  some  remorse.  Holes,  Rem.  p.  1  OS. 

.  To  glut;  to  satiate. 

Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muirle  of  restraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall ^rsA  his  tooth  on  every  innocent. 

Shahspemre,  tlen.  IV, 

He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman,  nn<l 
this  night  he  fiethes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  he 


'live  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fieth'd  upon  us; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain, 
That  hunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths. 

Shahtpeare,  Hen.  I*. 

The  tyrant  Ottoman  spreads  his  victorious 

,  Serai,  p.  276. 
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Flb'siibroth.  n.  s.  [flesh   and  broth."] 
Broth  made  by  decocting  flesh. 

»i"jre^Ll^,  wherein  ll.ul'  UM 

lit  tit  herb*.  H'ueman. 
Flb'shbrcsh.*  n.  s.  tfltsh  and  brush.'] 
A  brush  to  rub  tbc  flesh  with. 

The  JtetMruih  is  id  exercise  extremely  useful 
for  promoting  a  full  and  free  perspiration  mid 
circulation.  Cktyne. 
Fle'shcolour.  n.  t.  [flesh  and  colour.] 
The  colour  of  flesh. 

A  complication  or  ideas  together  make*  up  the 
tingle  complex  idea,  which  he  calk  man,  whereof 
white  or  fUthcaUmr  in  England  is  one.  I*cke. 

A  loose  earth  of  a  paleJfoWotir,  that  is,  while 
whh  a  blush  of  red,  is  found  In  a  mountain  in 
Cumberland.  Wwdtmsl. 

Fle'shdiet.*  n.  t.  [flesh  and  diet.]  Food 
consisting  of  flesh. 
An  original  grant  to  mankind  of  a  liberty  of  a 
ffASet.  Coventry,  Phil,  to  Ityd.  Coov.  S. 

Fle'shkd.*  adj.  [fromflesh.]  Fat ;  having 
abundance  of  flesh. 

Venison— 

Very  well  JUtktd,  and  excellent  tat. 

OU  Song,  Tit  Alnsand  Miller  of Mansfield. 

Fle'shfly.  b.  s.  [flesh  ««d  fly-]    A  fly 
that  feeds  upon  flesh,  and  deposits  her 

This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 

The  jlttlfly  blow  my  uioutlt.  SuAspeart,  Tempest. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  in  Jtes/tflies,  that  a  fly- 
msggot  in  five  days'  space  after  it  is  hatched, 
arrives  at  its  full  growth  and  perfect  magnitude. 

Bay  on  We  CVeotim. 

Flb'siiful.*  adj.  [  flesh  nud/ull.]  Plump ; 
fat.  Latin,  eamotus.  Iluloet. 

Flb'shiiook.  h.  $.  [flesh  and  hook.]  A 
hook  to  draw  flesh  from  the  caldron. 

All  thai  the  fiethhaek  brought  up  the  priest  took. 

1  Stm.  ii.  IV. 

Fle'shijjess.*  n.  s.  [from  fleshy.]  Plump, 
new ;  fulness,  fatness. 

A  diet  puffing  up  tbe  soul  with  a  slimy  Jieih- 
baets.  MUton,  Benson  of  Co.  Goo.  B.2, 

A  lair  and  juicy  fleshiness  ot  body. 

MUton,  jtnim.  Bent.  Defence. 
With  their  round  JtnMneu,  tbey  [the  breasts] 
protect  and  preserve  the  heart  front  outward 
storms.  Austin  t  Hoc  Homo,  p.  1S3. 

FLB'snxESB.t  adj.  [fromflesh.]  Without 
flesh. 

Wb'-ttc  wither'd  skins,  mom  dry  than  sspl™ 
wood, 

Cleave  to  their /eaUm  bones.  Sandy tjertm..  p.8. 

anees'  of  if«*aT4h.  ^^flr'J^CVkr*  MarAU°'.\  o. 

Fi,E'sm.iNEss.t  n.s.  [Sax.  rlerchcnerje.] 

1.  Abundance  of  flesh,  called  camosity. 

Iluloet. 

2.  Carnal  passions  or  appetites. 

When  strong  passions  or  weak  fUiMtnett 
Would  from  tbe  right  way  seek  to  draw  bun  wide, 
Ho  would,  through  temperance  and  vtfadfaitjuu, 
Teach  him  the  weak  to  strengthen,  and  the  strong 
suppress.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Corrupt  manners  in  living,  breed  false  judge- 
ment in  doctrine  i  sin  onA  jtaklinen  bring  forth 


Flk'shlixo.*  [from 


*pon  I 
Tbeii 


i.»  [from  fitth.]  Like  *orW 
world.]  A  mortal  s«t  wholly 
carnal  state.  Obsolete. 


heir  entente  wis  to  nut  furlK>  the  justice  of 
God,  which  is  to  rewarde  the  spiritual],  his  electe, 
whh  the  bleevyiiges  prmniaed ;  and  tttcflnhtyngri, 
the  rrprobnte,  with  the  plagues  ihrctiveH. 

Onfia.  of  If.  Aaxiesj,  (1546,)  sign.  I.  5. 


FLE'sHLY.f  adj.  [Sax.  rlerclic] 
1.  Corporeal. 


Lorporei 
isoimng 


i».a. 


Ne 


When  from  their  fleshly 


2.  Carnal ;  lascivious. 

Belial,  the  dissolute**  spirit  that  fell, 
The  sensualest  ;  and,  after  Asmodal, 
The  jteskaoot  incubus. 

3.  Animal ;  not  vegetable. 

•Tia  then  for 
The  Mores  of  alt  she  shows,  and  all  she  bides, 
If  men  with  J 

bread. 

JirySfn. 

*»  Human  ;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual. 

Else,  never  could  tbe  force  of  fletUy  arm 
cmbruc. 

Spenser,  F.  Q 
Hi'  eternal  Lord  in  JtaUy  shrine 
Eoworabed  was,  from  wretched  Adam's  line, 
To  purge  away  the  guilt  of  sinful  crime. 

Speruer,  F. 

To  set  forth  the  praises  of  the  idols,  and  to 
magnify  a  fleshly  king.  Eulur,  xir.  10. 

Much  ostentation  vain  of  fltthly  arm 

And  fragile  arm*,  much  instrument  of  war  

Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set.       Stilton,  P.  R. 

5.  Fat;  full  of  flesh.  Huloet. 

FLK'siiMKAT.f  n.  s.  [Sax.  rJercmec.]  Ani- 

mal  food ;  the  flesh  of  animals  prepared 

for  food. 

The  most  convenient  diet  is  that  of  Jtakmtali, 

Flayer. 

In  this  prodigious  plenty  of  cattle  and  dearth 

Swft. 

Flb'sumbnt.  n.  t.  [from  fles/u]  Eager- 
ness gained  by  a  successful  initiation. 

[He j  got  praises  of  tbc  king, 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self.subduod  ; 
And  In  the  JUshifUMt  of  lids  dread  esploit, 
Drew  on  me  here.  ffloiuwaw,  A'.  Lear. 

Fl  e'siiMONtiCR.^*  n.s.  [Sax.  plercmanjene.] 
One  who  deals  in  flesh  ;  a  pimp. 

Was  the  duke  a Jteihmmger,  a  fool,  and  a  cow. 
ard,  as  you  then  reported  him  ? 

Shrttsitrwe,  Meat. for  \ffiOt. 

Fle'bhpot.  n.  t.  VJIesh  and  pot.]  A  ves- 
sel in  which  flesh  is  cooked ;  thence 
plenty  of  flesh. 

If  be  take  away  the Jlahpott,  he  can  also  alter 
the  appetite.       Bp,  Tat/tar,  Bute  of  Liang  Holy. 

Flr'srquake.  n.  i.  [.flesh  and  quake.]  A 
tremour  of  the  body;  a  word  formed 
by  Ben  Jonsoo  in  imitation  of  earth- 
quake. 

Thuy  may,  hloocUshaken  then, 

As  Hwj  %hJ\^yu\«  nurTT*4"*  P"'* 
In  sound  of  peace  or  wars. 
No  harp  e'er  hit  the  stars.  B. 

Flk'shy.T  adj.  [from  fifth.] 

1.  Plump ;  full  of  flesh  ;  fat ; 

All  Etlilopes  are  finky  and 
great  lips  ;  all  which 
and  not  drawn  out. 

We  say  it  is  ay^j.'jy  stile  wl>*!i  ther*.  Is  tnurh 
peripbraats  and  circuit  of  words,  and  wl>en  with 
more  than  enough  It  grows  fat  and  corpulent. 

B.  Ionian,  Diicavcricu 

The  sole  of  his  foot  Is  Ant  and  lirood,  being 
itrjJUsAy.  and  covered  only  with  a  thick  skin ; 
bat  very  tit  to  travel  in  sandy  places.  Bay. 

2.  Pulpous  ;  plump :  with  regard  to  fruits. 

Those  fruits  that  are  so Jletay,  as  they  cannot 
ro.ikc  drink  by  expression,  yet  may  make  drink 
by  mixture  of  water, 


.V,»  Inn. 


and  have 
i  retained, 
Bticax. 


3.  Corporeal, 
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Ncitlier  could  they  moke  to  themselves Jttihy 
hearts  for  stony.  JfecfwJ.  xtO.  16. 

He,  sovran  priest,— 
l'uor  Jniy  tal:*rosele  entered. 

Milan,  Ode  on  the  PattiaH. 

Flbt.  participle  passive  of  To  fleet.  Skim- 
med; deprived  of  the  cream. 

They  drink  Jlet  milk,  which  tbey  just  warm. 

ifortinifT. 

To  FLETCH.*  «.  a.  [Vr.fliche,  an  arrow.] 
To  feather  an  arrow. 

He  dips  Ids  curses  in  tbe  gall  of  irony ;  and, 
that  they  may  strike  Hie  deeper,  _/tc/cA«  them  with 
a  profane  classical  parody. 

WaHmrum,  Does,  of  Grace,  p.  195. 
FLE'TCHEK.t  n.  t.  [old  Vr^flecher,  a  bow- 
ycr;  homflechei  low  Lat.  fleeheriut.] 
A  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows. 

It  is  commended  by  our  Jtetden  for  bows,  next 
unto  yew.  Mortimer,  Hutimdry. 

Fleub  de  Lis.*    See  Flower  de  Luce. 
Flew.    The  preterite  of fly,  not  of flee. 
The  people jfcte  upon  the  spoil.  1  Sam.  sir.  33. 
O'er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  tteie, 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view. 

FLEW.  u.  s.  The  large  chaps  oTa'*kcp- 
niouthed  hound.  Hanmer. 

Fle'wed.  adj.  [from  flew.]  Chapped; 
mouthed. 

My  bounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
8o  fUw'd,  so  saaded,  and  their  beads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Shahpeare. 

Flexa'nimous.  adj.  [flcxanimus,  Latin.] 
Having  power  to  change  the  disposition 
of  the  mind.  Diet. 

That  JUermimovi  and  goldcn-tongued  < 


Flexibility,  n.  s.  [flexibilitf,  Ft. 
flfjeibU.] 

1.  The  quality  of  admitting  to  be  bent ; 
pliancy. 

l)o  not  the  rays  which  differ  in  rrfrangibuity 
differ  a!w  in  JUxuaiify  t  And  are  tbey  not,  by 
their  dtflerent  inAexums,  separated  from  one 
imotliiT,  so  oi  nfter  separation  to  make  tluo  co- 
lours? ATewlan,  O/eicb. 

Corpuscles  of  the  same  svt  agree  m  every  thing ; 
but  those  that  are  of  diverse  kinds  differ  in  spe- 
cifick  gravity,  in  hsrdtios,  snd  in fiaihUity,  as  in 
bigness  and  figure.  Woodward. 
fi.  EasinvMB  to  be  persuaded ;  ductility  of 
mind ;  compliance ;  facility. 

Resolve  rather  to  err  by  too  much  fcnbiliiy 
than  too  much  per  verve  ne^i,  bv  meeknesv  tluui  by 
■elf-love.  Hammond. 

FLE'XIBLE.  adj.  [flexibUis,  iMt.flfxibie, 
Fr.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  bent ;  not  brittle  ;  easy 
to  be  bent ;  pliant ;  not  stiff. 

When  splitting  winds 
fe  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 

SAaJrrpearc,  TndL  and  Cms. 
Take  a  stock-gillyflower,  tie  it  upon  a  stick, 
put  them  both  into  n  glasa  full  of  quicksilver,  to 
that  tl>c  flower  be  covered ;  after  four  or  five  days 
you  shell  find  tbe  flower  fresh,  and  the 
harder  and  I  cm  J 

2.  Not  rigid  ;  i 
obsequious. 

Phocyoa  was  a  man  of  great  i 
voy%fteribte  to  the  will  of  the  ] 

3.  Ductile ;  manageable. 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be 
taught,  during  the  tender  and  flaWe  years  of  his 
life,  it  should  bo  one  wlio  thinks  * 
guage  the  least  port  of  education. 


Make/fxifL 


lan- 
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That  may  be  accommodated  to  various 
form*  and 


purposes. 


tbor  pur- 
pose. Hogeri. 

Flk'xiblesess.  n.  s.  [from  fexible.'] 

1.  Possibility  to  be  bent ;  not  brittlcncss; 
easiness  to  be  bent ;  not  stiffness ;  pli- 
antness ;  pliancy. 

I  will  rather  choose  to  wear  s  crown  of  thorn*, 
than  to  cachange  that  of  gold  for  one  of  lead, 
who*  cmbawo/rJi*>n.»»  shall  \k  forced  to  bend. 

AYiuj  Charltt. 

Keep  those  slender  serial  bodies  »|*»ratcd  and 
stretched  out,  which  otherwise,  by  rea»on  of  their 
ffjiblenets  and  weight,  would  flag  or  curl. 

Style,  Sjring  of  Ike  Air 

2.  Facility ;  obsequiousness  ;  compliance. 

3.  Ductility  ;  irianageiiblejiess. 

Tlw  JU-nkUnru  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's 
age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  bo  headstrong,  makes 
il  more  governable.  Locke. 

Flk'xilk.  adj.  [Jlexilit,  Lat.]  Pliant ; 
easily  bent;  obsequious  to  any  power 
or  impulse. 

F.vcry  Jlerile  «  OT 
Obeys  lite  bloat  j  the  aerial  tumult  swell*. 

Tti»mt.m,  Summer. 
Fi.R'xios.'t  ji.  *.  [Jiexio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending. 

To  nit  doth  not  [here]  signify  soy  peculiar  in. 
dilution  or  JUiion,  any  determinate  location  or 
position  of  the  body,  but  to  be  in  heaven  with 
prmunmce  of  habitation. 

Pranm  on  the  Creed,  Art.  6. 

2.  A  double  ;  a  bending ;  part  bent ;  joint 

Of  a  sinuous  pipe  tlsal  may  have  some  four 
JUnont,  Uial  would  lie  made.    Bacon.  .Vat.  Hut. 

3.  A  turn  towards  any  part  or  quarter. 

Pity  caused)  sometimes  team,  ana  a  Jlcgion  or 
east  of  the  eye  aside.  Bacon,  Xut.  Bin. 

FLF/XOR.  ».  s.  [Latin.]  The  general 
name  of  the  muscles  which  act  in  con- 
tracting the  joints. 

Flatterers,  who  have  the jlcror  muscles  so  strong 
that  they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing,  might 
in  some  measure  be  corrected  by  being  tied  down 
upon  a  tree  by  the  back-  jirfaahnvt. 

Fle'xuous.  adj.  [Jiczuosus,  Lat.] 
J.  Winding;  full  of  turns  and  meanders; 
tortuous. 

In  regard  of  tit*  soul,  the  numerous  and  crooked 
narrow  cronies,  and  the  rtMtrainedjSexuoiw  rivu- 
lets of  corporeal  things,  are  all  contemptible. 

Digky  on  tke  Soul. 

2.  Bending ;  not  strait ;  variable ;  not 
steady. 

The  trembling  of  a  candle  discovers  a  wind, 
that  otherwise  we  do  not  feel  j  and  thc/cri/iisii 
burning  of  flames  doth  shew  the  air  licginnrth 
to  ba  unquiet.  •»<*»»,  Xat.  Hitt. 

Flb'xure.  it.  s.  [fexttra,  Lat.] 

1.  The  form  or  direction  in  which  any 
thing  is  bent. 

Contrary  is  the  flcrure  of  the  joints  of  our  arms 
and  tegs  to  that  of  quadrupeds  :  our  knees  bend 
forward,  whereas  the  same  joint  of  their  hind  legs 
bends  backward.  ftijt. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  bending. 

The  rlepluint  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy ; 
llis  legs  are  for  necessity,  not Jlaure. 

&W<jirarf,  Trod,  and  Crctt. 

3.  The  part  bent ;  the  joint. 

His  mighty  strength  lies  in  his  able  loins, 
And  where  the  fiexurt  of  his  novel  joins.  Swdui. 

4.  Obsequious  or  servile  cringe.  Not 


.     FL  I 

Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 
Will  it  give  place  to fieturt  and  low  bends  ? 


V. 

Flick.*    See  Fi.itch. 

To  FLI'CKER.f  v. it.  Ijlightren,  Dutch; 
rliccepian, Saxon  \ftickern,  GcrmJUclcra, 
Su.  Goth.  This  is  one  of  our  oldest 
verbs  ;  Chaucer  uses  it  for  Jiuiter.'] 

I .  To  flutter  ;  to  play  the  wings  ;  to  have 
a  fluttering  motion. 

The  wreath  of  radiant  fire, 
On  fiickennf  Pha-bus'  front.  Shaktyeore,  K.  Lear. 

"Twas  ebbing  darkne-*,  post  the  mid  of  night, 
And  Ifiosphor,  on  the  confine*  of  the  light, 
Fromis'd  the  sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring  ; 
The  tuneful  I 


1  lark  already  stretch'd  her  w  ing, 
n«  on  Iter  nest,  mode  short  essays 


And  flic k'rin, 
sing. 

At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she 
A  ad  wiUi  her  fcaUscr'd  arms  rmbrae'd  the 


J  try  dm. 


■Vhm,JHe*rrint  ta  »"  P-»isl  lip*,  s 
To  print  a  kiss,  tlie  last  essay  of  love.  Dnrtrn. 

2.  To  fluctuate ;  to  move  with  uncertain 
and  hasty  motion. 

An  old  dixiird,  that  lialh  one  foot  in  his  grate, 
shall  Jficier  after  a  young  lusty  wench  that  is  blithe 
and  Lonny.  Burton,  Anat.  nf  Met.  p.  WJ. 

':  mniden  voice,  and  flicker!**-  eye. 
Xiec-Ji,  Tue  Cuckoo,  (1607,)  p.  10. 
;  o'er  the  Jtuktring  wave. 

Dyer,  Fleece,  B.  -1. 

Fli'ckermousr.*  «.  ».  [./fTcaVr  and  mouse.'] 
A  bat.    See  Fi.indf.rmoi;sb. 
Come,  I  will  see  the/ictrruunue. 

B-  Jnttou,  Xcw  Inn. 
Fi.i'kh.  n.  t.  [from/y.]    Sec  Flyer. 

1.  One  that  runs  alvay  ;  a  fugitive;  a  run- 
away. 

The  gates  are  ope,  now  proTc  good  seconds  ; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  w  idens  them, 
Not  for  the  ftttrt.  Swkfptare,  CvriU. 

Now  the  fieri  from  and  forsaken  of  their 
places,  carry  the  parliamentary  power  along  with 
tliem.  A"in«  Ctnrtet. 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being 
put  into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the 
other  parts,  equalizes  and  regulates  the 
motion  of  the  rest ;  as  in  a  jack. 

Tlse  flier,  tho  t  had  leaden  feet, 
Turn'd  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  scc't.  Ssts/i. 

Flight.!  h.  t.  [Sax.  rhhc] 
1.  The  act  of  flying  or  running  from  dan- 
ger. 

And  now,  too  late,  he  widica  for  the  fight, 
That  strength  he  wasted  in  ignnbleJfj^ti.ZJeisAam. 

He  thinks  by  fight  his  mistress  must  be  won, 
And  claims  the  prize  because  he  best  did  run. 

Itruden,  Ind.  Em)i. 
As  eager  of  the  clsace,  the  maid 
Pcyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  stray'd  ; 
Tan  saw  and  lov'd,  and,  burning  with  desire, 
Pursued  bcr  fifikt ;  her  figlt  increas'd  his  fire. 

2'ojv. 

The  act  of  using  wings;  volution. 

For  lie  so  swift  and  nimble  was  offigkt. 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dar'd  to  fly 
Up  to  the  clouds  and  tln-ncc  with  pinions  light 
To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crystal  sky. 

X/xrucr,  Ifuutpotmat- 
Tlie  fury  sprang  above  the  Stvgian  flood  ; 
And  on  ber  wicker  wings,  sublime  through  night, 
paU«  took  hetJUglit. 

Drydcn,  A^n. 


.■  their  spite. 
Drgitn. 
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}.  Removal  from  place  to  place  by  i 
of  wings. 

Ere  tlse  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloyster'd/vjiW  S*o*»jsrorr,  Mack. 

"I lie  fowls  shall  take  their  Jlight  away  together. 

2  Aarf.  v.  6. 
Fowls,  by  winter  fore'd,  forsake  the  floods, 
And  wing  tlwir  hasty  fignt  to  happier  lands. 

Drydertg  Atn. 

i.  A  flock  of  birds  flying  together. 

f'tigkts  of  angels  sing  Uiee  to  thy  rest ! 

Shakcpcarc,  Hamlet. 
Ttiey  take  great  pride  in  the  feathers  of  birds, 
and  this  they  took  from  their  ancestors  of  the 
mounuins,  who  were  invited  into  it  by  the  infinite 
jti^lttt  of  birds  that  came  up  to  the  high  grounds. 

Ilacon,  New  Atlanlit. 
I  can  at  will,  doubt  not, 
Command  a  table  in  this  wilderness ; 
And  call  swift Jfj^slj  of  angels  luinUtraot, 
Arr.iy'il  in  glory,  im  toy  cup  t'attend.  Milt.  P.  R. 
H.  Tlie  birds  produced  in  the  same  season ; 

as  the  harvest  flight  of  pigeons. 
C.  A  volley  ;  u  shower  ;  as  much  shot  as 
is  discharged  at  once. 

At  the  first Jtixht  of  arrows  sent, 
Full  threescore  Scots  they  slew.  CAri'.v  Chaee- 
Above  on  hundred  arrows  discharged  oo  my  left 
hand,  pricked  mc  like  so  many  needles ;  and  be- 
sides tliey  Jiot  anolhcr/ijn/  into  tbc  air,  as  wo  do 
bombs.  Swift. 

7.  The  space  past  by  flying. 

8.  Heat  of  ituagiuation  ;  sally  of  tbc  soul. 

Old  Pindar'syfu;*<>  by  him  are  rcacht. 
When  ou  tliat  gale  lu's  w  ings  are  stretcht.  Denit. 

He  slicwed  all  tlie  stretch  of  fancy  at  oticc; 
and  if  he  hoi  tailed  in  some  of  his figktt,  it  wus 
but  because  lw  attempted  every  tiling.  Pojar. 

Strange  graces  still,  oud  strangcr/h#tr*  she  bad ; 
Was  ju««  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad.  P«/«. 

Trust  me,  dear  !  good  humour  can  prevail. 
When  airs  and  fliA-atj,  and  screams  aud  scolding 
fail.  Pol*. 

9.  Excursion  on  the  wing. 

If  there  were  any  certain  height  where  thejiVuj 
of  ambition  end,  one  would  imagine  tliat  the  in- 


A  round  stone  I 


teres!  of  Frauce  were  but  to  conserve  Its 
greatness.  Temple. 

It  ii  not  only  the  utmust  pitch  of  impiety,  but 
the  highest  Jiigtil  of  folly,  to  deride  these  tilings. 

10.  Tim  power  of  flying. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  bad  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shut  his  fellow  of  tbc  sdf-same/urt/ 
The  self-same  way.  Skakqieare. 

11.  A  particular  kind  of  arrow. 
Here  be  of  all  sorts ;  JHghU,  rovers,  and  but- 

Ben  Jonun,  CynfA.  Krvelt. 
AJUttkt  drawn  Iwrnc, 
ne  from  a  sling. 

Benvm.  and  Ft.  Benduca. 

12.  An  ancient  sport  of  shooting  with  ar- 
rows, called  roving. 

He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Mewins,  anil  chal- 
lenged Cupid  at  the  fight.       Skakip.  Much  Ado. 

Fi.itiiiT-.snoT.*  ft.  *■  The  length  which 
an  arrow  may  fly,  when  shot  from  a 
bow.    See  the  1 1th  sense  of  Fi.ioht. 

1  tie  passage  into  it  at  full  sea  is  a  fiifht-tkat 
over.  Ldnnd,  Itinerary. 

It  being  from  the  pork  about  two  JUgto-ikolt 
over.  Entrrt.  at  Cant.  Haute,  (1613.) 

Jack  was  already  gone  a  f  ^ot  beyond  his 
patience.  Suifl,  Tale  of  a  Tul,  f  6. 

Fi.i'tiiiTKn.*  adj.  [from  JUgfit.]  Taking 
flight ;  flying.  This  is  a  word  used  by 
Milton  in  the  munuscript  of  llis  mask  of 
Cotnus,  but  not  admitted  by  him  into 
the  published  copies  of  it.  Bishop 
Newton  preferred  it  to  the  printed  word 
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fngkied  i  bu»  the  context  requires  the 
more  rational  and  easy  reading  of  the 
latter,  which  the  poet  evidently  intended 
by  permitting  iu  continuance  in  three 
-i  during  hi*  life-time. 

*S  flighted*****, 
'  the  lilUr  of  Cloee-curtsin'd  Sleep. 

Cam.  vcr.  553. 

Fm'ohtiwess.*  n.».  [from Jtigkty.]  Wild- 
neat  ;  irregularity  of  conduct.  Modern. 
Fli'giitv.  adj.  [from  flight.] 

1.  Fleeting;  swift. 

Time,  Ihou  anticipat'st  toy  dread  exploits : 
The _ffv.'%  purpose  new  la  o'ertook, 
Unlew  lh«  deed  go  with  it.  Stinktp.  JMoco. 

2.  Wild ;  full  of  imagination. 
Fli'mflam.*  n.  t.  [Jlim,  Icel.]    A  word, 

of  elder  times,  for  a  freak,  a  whim,  a 
trick,  a  cheat,  a  petty  fiction.  See  Flam. 

Tbi»  H  •  pretty  JKrx/a'm. 

Brnum.  ami  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Lawyer. 
Here  ere  recounted  a  tbounnd  fltmflamt,  as 
tmyerunelit  »i*ncrr»ury  to  the  unilir>uiidiug  of 
thn  famous  history. 

Coittin.  of  Shelton't  Don.  Qui*,  cb.  24. 

Fli'msikkss.*  «.  s.  [from  jUnuy.]  Easy 
texture. 

There  i«  a  certain  flimnnev  in  poetry,  that 
«**m»  expedient  in  a  song.  SkemUmr. 
FLI'M8Y.t  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  any  original,  and  suspect  it  to  have 
crept  into  our  language  from  the  cant 
of  manufacturers,  Dr.  Johnson  says. 
May  it  not  be  a  corruption  of film, which 
is  a  thin  covering  or  skin  ?] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  without  strength  of 
texture. 

2.  Mean  ;  spiritless ;  without  force. 

Proud  of  •  vast  extent  of  Jtinty  line*.      Pope . 
Walsh  ill  io  general  « ftimty  and  frigid  writer. 
Dr.  tfartan,  Set.  on  Pope. 

To  FLINCH. t  v.  ».  [corrupted  from 
4ing.  Skinner.  To  this  etymology  Dr. 
Johnson  accedes.  It  may  more  easily 
be  deduced  from  the  Sax.  ; lion,  to  avoid 
any  thing.] 

1.  To  shrink  from  any  suffering  or  under- 
taking ;  to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or 
danger. 

Every  martyr  could  keep  one  rye  steadily  tied 
upon  immortality,  arid  look  death  and  danger  out 
of  couttti'uanct!  witti  llw  other  ;  nor  did  they  flinch 
from  duty,  for  fear  of  martyrdom.     South  t  Srrm. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may 
be  accustomed  to  bear  very  rough  uiagc  without 
flinching  or  complaining.  Locir. 
Oh  ingratitude,  thai  John  Dull,  whom  I  bar* 
1  with  my  frlendthip,  should  flinch  at  lut, 
t  he  can  disburse  no  more  money. 
Arhuthnatt  Hist.  *•/  J>ihn  Hull. 

4,  In  Shakspeare  it  signifies  to  fail. 
If  I  brake  line,  or  /tinea  in  property 
Hot  me  die. 


The  other — had  wings  like  a  backs  or  Jhndrr- 
meaue.    Knight,  Trial  of  Truth,  (1540.)  fol.  9.  b. 

Fli'wdebs,*  )  n.t.  pi.  Teut.  fitmtert.]  Flit- 

Fli'ntebs.    J  ters;  rags;  shreds;  broken 
pieces.  Flinders  is  the  Northern  word  ; 

JflinUrt  is  a  vulgar  expression. 

To  FLING.f  v.  a.  preter.  Jluttg  ;  part- 
flung  or flong.  [from  fligo,  Latin,  Skin- 
ner ;  according  to  others,  from  flying  I 
so  to  fling  is  to  xrt flying.  Thus  far  Dr. 
Johnson.  Serenius  mentions  the  Su. 
flenga,  jacere,  i.  e.  to  cast  or  throw,  as 
the  parent  of  our  word  \fleiga,  Icel.  the 
same.   The  Goth,  flinga,  is  to  strike.] 

1.  To  cast  from  the  hand;  to  throw. 
The  matron*  flnng'ibeir  gloves, 
fadici  nod  maid,  their  tcarl's  and  handkerchief* 


UpOll  bill 


Shnirpcare,  Ccrt'jt. 


'Tin  fate  that  fling I  the  dire  !  and  a>  «ie  fjiiuif. 
Of  king>  make  powints,  and  of  peaaairt.  King,. 

Dry- ten. 

2.  To  dart ;  to  cast  with  violence. 

How  much  unlike  that  Hector  who  return'd 
CUd  in  Achillea'  spoils ;  when  he,  among 
A  Ihouaand  ships,  tike  Jove,  hii  lightning  flung. 

DtnkiiM, 

3.  To  scatter. 

West  wind*,  with  mucky  wing. 


Fli'.vciikr.' 


I  <uoWe,  o 
R.f  ».«• 


S.'.nii 


[from  the  verb.]  One 
shrinks  or  fails  in  any  matter, 
:  make  ttwa  good  upon  ut  si  you  have  pro- 


mi.  d, 

Ton  shall  not  find  us  flinehen. 

/faBMM.  and  Fl.  fii'^V  JI'ziKrr. 

After  that  sharp  reprehcniion  of  JNnchert  from 
the  faith,  he  returns  to  encourage  and  corro- 
borate the  church  in  Smyrna. 

Mart  on  He  See.  Churchet,  p.51. 

Fm'mdermousb.*  r.  t.  [a  corruption  of 
flichermonte  or  flittermotue.]    A  bat. 

J  jirjjr  wingt  on  him  did  grow, 
atn'd  like  the  wings  of  flindrrmice. 

Gouge,  Zodiac  of  Lift,  (15*5.)  p.  9. 1 

VOL  II. 


Nard  and  Caaua'i 

Ev'ry  beam  new  transient  coloun/nuj*, 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  ware  their 
wings.  Papa. 

4.  To  drive  by  violence. 

A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters 
out  of  their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  fling 
them  among  the  highest  cluud». 

Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

5.  To  move  forcibly. 

The  knight  soring  his  habitation  reduced  to  ao 
small  combats,  ordered  ail  the  apartments  to  be 
flung  opeo.  Addmn,  S]xti. 

G.  To  cast :  in  an  ill  sense. 

I  know  thy  gen'rous  temper : 
FKng  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it, 
It  strait  takes  fire.  A 'Mum,  Cato. 

7.  To  force  into  another  condition,  pro- 
perly into  a  worse. 

tiqnab'd  fortune,  into  hnn.-r.<-«  flang. 
Doth  icora  the  pride  of  wontrd  ornaments.  SpTM. 

8.  To  Fliko  away.    To  eject ;  to  dismiiis. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  amy  ambition  ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.     Shaktp.  Hen.  VJtl. 

9.  To  Fling  down.  To  demolish  ;  to  ruin. 

'lime  are  so  far  fmn  raisiog  mountains,  that 
they  overturn  and  fling  desrn  some  of  those  which 
were  before  standing.         IToodunrd,  Nat.  Hat. 

10.  r<i  Fuse  ^  To  baffle  in  the  chace ; 
to  defeat  of  a  prey. 

Tb«e  men  arc  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
cfaace  to  be  flung  of  hj  an  j  fsls*  steps  or  doubles. 

To  Fl.lNO.'f'  V.N. 

1.  To  flounce ;  to  wince;  to  fly  into  vio- 
lent and  irregular  motions. 

fearing  lest,  fatted  at  too  much  asse,  he  [die 
bone]  wax  headslrong,  and  fall  to  kicking  and 
flinging,  instead  of  carrying  hi)  rider  well  sod 


/former,  JVawaf.  of  Bern  $  Srrm.  (1587.)  p  ST9. 

Neither  fares  it  otherwise  than  with  some  wild 
colt,  which,  at  the  lint  taking  op,  flmgi  and 
and  will  stand  no  ground. 

Bp.  Hall,  Select  ThougkU,  $  86. 


Began  to 

As  ifh'd 
Their  < 
make.  Uuni 


The  angry  beast 
,  and  fling,  and  wince, 

are  ^c»" led 
«i  fling  a* 


by  it,  and  this 
as  if  'tbey  had  some 
T'Uotton. 


2.  To  Flisg  out.  To  grow  unruly  or  out- 
rageous: from  the  act  of  any  angry 
horse  that  throws  out  his  legs. 

Duncan's  horses, 
Tura'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  J 
Contending  'gainst  obedience. 

Flinct  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  throw ;  a  cast, 

2.  A  gibe  ;  a  sneer ;  a  contemptuous  re- 
mark. 

Else  would  I  have  a flinf  at  Vincltastrr. 

Shakjpean,  X.  Hen.  VI.  P-  I. 

No  tittle  scribbler  is  of  wit  so  bare, 
But  hat  liii/mg  at  the  poor  vreddrd  pair.  .eJsow. 

I,  who  love  to  have  a  fling 
Both  at  senate-house  and  king, 
Hough!  no  method  more  cofnmodious 
Than  to  show  their  vices  odious.  Svifl. 

Fn'NOER.t  n.t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  One  who  throws.  Sherwood. 
2  One  who  jeers. 
FLINT.  n.t.  rtlinc,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  semi-pellucid  stone,  composed  of 
crystal  debased,  of  a  blackish  grey,  of 
one  similar  and  equal  substance,  free 
from  veins,  and  naturally  invested  with 
a  whitish  crust.  It  is  sometimes  smooth 
and  equal,  more  frequently  rough :  its 
size  is  various.   It  is  well  knotAi  to 
strike  fire  with  steeL   It  is  useful  in 
glassmaking.  Hill  on  FouUt. 

Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
'JTiU  paper.  Shaken.  Jul.  Cart. 

Love  melts  the  rigour  which  the  racks  have  bred, 
A  flmt  will  break  upon  a  featherbed.  Oexmland. 
There  i»  the  , 


l"here  i*  the  viuiv  force  and  tl»c  esmr  refreshing 
virtue  in  fire  kindled  by  a  spark  from  a  flint,  at  if 
it  wrrv  killdlod  by  a  beam  from  the  sun. 


South,  Srrm. 
Take  uY«,  and  lay  yourfltnl  edg'd  weapon  by. 


IU  fetch  quick  fuel 
And  strike  the  ■perkhng  flint,  and 


l\ior. 


2.  Any  thing  eminently  or  proverbially 
hard. 

Your  tears  a  heart  otflml 
Might  tender  make.  ."f;*ntjcr. 

Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hnrdness  of  my  fault. 

Shaespeare,  Ant.  md  Clevp. 
Fli'mthkabt.*  )  adj.  [Jiint  and  heart.'] 
Flikthi/artkd.3    Ilavmg  a  hard  " 
cruel. 

Under  (he  conduct  of  grrat  Solanan, 
Have  I  been  chief  commander  of  an  host, 
And  put  the  JlkatJunrt  Fcru«n»  to  die  •word. 

Trag.  of  Sativum  and  Pereeda,  (1 599.) 
Oh  pity,  gsn  she  cry.  flint-heovUd  boy. 

ShahoptaTt,  Fen.  and  Aden. 

Fli'ntt.t  adj.  [from  j»i«f.] 

1.  Made  of  flint;  strong. 
He  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 

"  out  of  the  flint  o  rock.      DeuU  xuii.  is. 
Tyrant  custom 
Hath  made  Hit  flinty  and  (.trel  couch  of  war 
M  y  tlinoe-driven  bed  of  down.  Stialap. 
A  pointed Jliele  rock,  all  bare  and  (dark. 
Crew  gibbous  from  behind  the  mountain's  back. 

Drydrn. 

2.  Full  of  stones. 

Hie  gathering  up  of  flints  In  flinty  ground,  and 
laying  them  on  heaps,  is  no 


3.  Hard  of  heart;  cruel; 
orable. 

Gratitude, 

Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom,  would  peep  forth, 

shajtv.jtrtkvA 

M 
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UK  of  mm  turned  mu>  ftesh. 

Bp.  Baa,  BttnU'oJ  a  Christian. 

Flip.  n.  «.  [A  cant  word.]  A  liquor 
much  used  in  ships,  made  by  mixing 
beer  with  spirits  and  sugar. 

The  tarpawiin  rail  swabber  U  lolling  at  Mada- 
gascar, with  some  drunken  sunburnt  whore,  orw 
■  csn  of Jtjp.  Dennii. 

Fli'ppakcy.*  st.s.  [from/i>/M»r.]  Pert- 
ness ;  brisk  folly. 

FLI'PPANT.t  adj.  [A  word  of  no  great 
authority,  probably  derived  (torn  Jlip 
Jtap.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  Yet  Dr.  Johnsoi 


cites  the  authority  of  Addison,  to  which 
I  may  add  the  cider  and  more  weighty 
usage  of  the  word  by  Barrow.] 

1.  Nimble;  movable.  It  is  used  only  of 
.  the  act  of  speech. 

It  becomrth  good  men,  in  such  cues  Id  be 
brisk  and  gey  ip  their  looks,  Jtippmu  and  free  In 
ibeLr  speech. 

WnTuir,  .S^7-'ri-  li ri  Gunfxtu\ltrr  T'n-itjjin. 

An  cicclleat  anatomist  promised  to  dissect  n 
woman's  tongue,  and  eianiine  vrhetlser  there  may 
not  be  in  it  certain  juices,  which  tender  it  so  won- 
derfully voluble  orjtyyaisl.  Addimt. 

2.  Pert ;  petulent ;  waggish. 

Away  with  Jtippanl  epilogues.  ThmMun. 

FLIPPANTLY,  adv.  [from  the  adjective.] 

In  a  flowing  prating  way. 
To  Flihb.*    See  To  Fleck. 
To  FLIKT.t  v.  a.    [Skinner  thinks  it 
the  sound,  and  Dr.  John- 
no  other  etymological  remark. 
It  is  probably  from  the  Sox.  tleajibian, 
trifles.    Or  it  may  be 
jhtr.    See  To  Fleer. 
This  might  seem  to  bel< 
to  the  verb  neuter,  if 
jiirt  as  a  verb  active  in  the  sense  of>er ; 
of  which  sense,  however,  Dr.  Johnson, 
has  taken  no  notice.] 

1.  To  throw  any  thing  with  a  quick  elas- 
tick  motion. 

Dick  the  scavenger 
Fliru  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  (ace 

Smfl. 

2.  To  throw  out  words  carelessly ;  to  blurt. 

Our  cousin  Archy  hath  more  privilege  than  any ; 
for  he  often  goes  with  his  fool's-eoat  where  the 
Infanta  is  with  her  ladies,  and  jKrti  out  what  he 
tat*.  HomO,  Lett.  i.  iii.  18. 

3.  To  move  with  quicki 


To  kiss  your  baud  otjbrt  your  fan.  Doriet. 

4.  To  jeer ;  to  treat  with  scoffs. 

I  am  asbam'd,  I'm  •cont'd,  I'm JUrled. 

Btnum.  and  Ft.  irildfoote-Ouut. 
Is  this  the  fellow, 
That  had  die  patience  to  become  a  fool, 
A  JUrUd  fool.         Btaum.  and  Ft.  RuU  a  ITtfr. 

To  FuRT.f  f.  «• 

1.  To  jeer;  to  gibe  at  one. 

2.  To  run  about  perpetually;  to  be  un- 
steady and  fluttering. 

Tb«  wife  that  gad.  not,  giglot-wise, 
With  every  Jtirting  gill. 

Ttinulatim  of  IJkiriiigrr'i  Serm-  (1576.)  p.  S3*. 

3.  To  act  with  levity  ;  to  be  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  coquetry ;  from  the  preceding 
use  of  the  word.  Modem. 

Flirt.*  «.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 


Before  you  paw  th'  imaginary  sight*, 
While  tbe  spread  fan  o'erahsdea  your  closing  eyes, 
Tb*n  give  one  Jhrt,  and  all  the  viaion  fliea.  J'ojw. 

2.  A  sudden  trick. 

Have  licence  to  play, 
At  the  hedge  a  flirt. 

For  a  sheet  or  a  shirt.  B.  J^uton,  Cy/wri. 

3.  A  pert  young  hussey. 

I  do  not  apologise  here  for  am  headstrong,  un- 
ruly, wanton  JUrtt.  Burton,  Anal,  of  Met. 

Siilnti:  th<i  skirls 
Of  her,  to  whom  all  ladies  else  are  flirU. 

B.  Jontm,  itatfua. 
Several  young,/*!**  about  town  had  a  design  to 


1.  A  quick  elartick  motion. 

v!bl»«rn^7"«Si«'hS^uUanrdrU* 


1  little  JKrtt  and 
deliberate  openings. 

Sped. 


4.  A  jeer ;  a  gibe. 

They  have  pUy'd  their  prises  with  me, 
And  witli  their  several  JUrtt  Ibay  hare  lighted  d*n- 

gcruttsly ; 
Hut  surt-  I  shall  be  quit. 

Bcaun.  avsd  JPL  Sjtnn.  Cnratt. 

Flirt.*  adj.  Pert ;  wanton.    Applied  to 
gill  ob  a  woman.    See  Gill  and  To 
Flirt,  v.  n. 
Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his>Vt  gills. 

Shakspeare,  Horn,  and  Jul. 
Thou  took'st  me  up  at  every  word  I  spoke. 
As  I  had  been  a  maw  kin,  a  Jiirt  gillian. 

[Btaum.  and  Ft.  The  Gamut. 
Flibta'tion.T  n.  t.  [from Jiirt.] 

1.  A  quick  sprightly  motion.  A  cant 
word  among  women. 

A  muatio  flounce,  made  very  full,  would  give 
a  very  agreeable  Jlirltiti^u  air.  Pope. 

2.  Hence  the  more  modern  acceptation,  a 
desire  of  attracting  notice. 

Flirtation  h  short  of  coquetry,  sod  intimate* 
only  the  first  bints  of  approiimation ! 

Ld.  Chrsurfirtd,  World,  No.  101. 

Fli'rtigic*  ».  *.  [from  flirt  and  gig.  See 
the  fourth  sense  of  Gig.]  A  wanton, 
pert  girl.  Still  a  northern  word.  Praise 
of  Yorkshire  Ale,  Grose  and  Brockett. 

To  FLIT.t  p.  [from  to  JUet:  or  from 
jlytter,  Danish ;  to  remove ;  or  from  the 
Sax.  tithe] 

1.  To  fly  away. 

Litest  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit, 
Unto  the  fair  sunshine  in  Summer's  day. 
That  when  a  dreadful  norm  away  iajlir, 
Through  the  broad  world  doth  spread  bis  goodly 
ray.  Spenter,  F.(l. 

2.  To  remove;  to  migrate.  In  Scotland 
it  is  still  used  for  removing  from  one 
place  to  another  at  quarter-day ,  or  the 
usual  term.  It  was  once  common  also 
in  England,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the 
admission  of  it  into  Barret's  Alveary  in 
1580.  "  To  remove  or  go  from  one 
place  to  live  in  another :  to  Jlit."  And 
it  is  still  retained  in  our  northern  coun- 
ties. See  Flitting.  The  examples 
from  Spenser  given  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
shew  the  word  as  a  verb  active,  to  put 
from  its  place;  and  Jiit  is  still  older  as  a 
verb  active,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  not 
noticed  it  as  such  at  all. 

It  became  a  received  opinion,  that  the  souls  of 
men,  departing  this  life,  did  Jlit  out  of  one  body 
into  some  other.  Hovhrr. 

3.  To  flutter  ;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

He  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  iruas'df  the  dove ; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  that  he  cut  the  cord 
Which  fastcn'd,  by  the  foot,  uV/il/i»UT  bird. 

Dryden,  AXn. 

'     Fear  Uw  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scylls's  fate  ! 
Cbjmg'd  (u  a  bird,  and  sent  lo Jlit  in  air.  Puff. 
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4.  To  be  flux  or  i 

Himself  upln^b  Iw  lifted  from  the  ground, 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divide 
The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
UtrJUuing  parts,  and  element  unsound. 

Sjtenter,  F.  Q. 

The  especial  cause  of  this  levity  and  JliUiHg  dis- 
position, in  the  common  and  ordinary  sort  of  men, 
is  their  disability  to  discern  the  strength  of  such 
reasons  a*  may  be  framed  agninst  thetn. 

J/asVs,  Rem.  p.  IS. 

He  Stopt  at  once  tbe  pasvige  of  hi*  wind, 
And  the  free  soul  to Jtitiing  air  ressgn'd.Z>>yd.  jEn. 

To  Flit.*  v.  a.  To  remove  out  of  its 
place ;  to  dispossess. 

The  head  [of  tho  arrow]  was  left  behind — 
So  sore  it  atkked  when  I  was  hit, 
That  by  no  crafte  I  might  it  fit. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  It.  V.  IBIS. 
His  grudging  ghost  dn]  strive 
Willi  the  frail  floth ;  at  laat  it JliUed  ■•, 
Whither  the  souls  of  men  do  fly  that  live  ami™. 

JS>«t«r,  F.li. 
So  hardly  be  the  itiwrf  life  docs  win 
Unto  ber  native  prison  to  return.     Spenter,  F.  Q. 
FLIT.t  adj.  [fTomJktt.]    Swift ;  nimble ; 
quick.    Not  now  in  i 

And  in  bis  ha 
And  deadly  sharp,  he 
dight, 

In  poison  and  in  blood  of  malice  and  despite. 

Spmter,  F.  Q. 
And  life  itselTs  at  Jlit  as  is  tbe  air  we  hreuiiw. 

P.  FUlther,  Purp.  /stand,  U.  7. 

Flitch.t  n.  *.  [Fhcce,  Saxon  ;jiyckc,  Dan. 
jleche,  fioche,  French.  Skinner.  The 
old  French,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
added,  itjlic ;  and  the  Iceland,  fycke, 
probably  from  flaka  to  divide.  See 
Flake.  A  fiicl  of  bacon  is  still  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  our 
old  word.  The  side  of  a  hog  suited  and 
cured. 

Another  brougbte  a  spycke 
Of  a  bacon  Jtidx.  Skdton,  Porvit,  p.  133. 

Dut  heretofore  'twas  thought  a  sumptuous  feast, 
On  birth  days,  festivals,  or  days  of  stair, 
A  salt  dry  Hitch  of  bacon  lo  prepare  ; 
If  they  had  fresh  meet,  'twas  delicious  fare. 

2}rydtn,Juv. 

While  ho  from  out  the  chimney  t<«ok 
A  Jlitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
Cut  out  Urge  dices  lo  be  fry'd.  Swift. 

He  sometimes  accompanies  tbe  present  with  • 
Jhleh  of  bacon.  Ad&ton. 

To  Flitx.*  v.  n.  [flvran,  Sax.  contendere, 
rixare.]  To  scold.  Used  throughout 
the  north.  Written  also  jiight  and 
fiyte.  See  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Alc,Grosc, 
Westmoreland  and  Craven  Dialects,  and 
Wilbraham's  Cheshire  Words. 

To  FLITTER.*  r.  n.  [a  corruption  of 
flutter.]  To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  be  flux 
or  unstable. 


Work  of  Jtittering  matter.  Ckaut.  B 
VmAtjCtmd  in  tbe  ayre  for  fere. 


U,.  Fat.  fol.  38.  b. 


*n~n£  frames  | 

Mir.JorMag.  p.  502. 

Fli'tter."  ».  s.  [Icel.  jHtHa.]    A  rag ;  a 
tatter. 

The  box  was  snapp'd  asunder,  and  the  wig 
torn  all  to Jliuert.  Juarty'i  UiirA.  p.  116. 

FLl'TTERMOUSE-f  n.  t.    [vesptTtilio,  from 
jfii  and  moute.  'V 'cut. Jttdcrmun.)  The 
bat ;  the  winged  mouse.  SJterwood. 
'fist  blood  of  aJliltrrmouK.   Middtdon't  »'itcA. 
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Fli'ttiness.*  t». «.  [from flU.] 
new ;  lightness. 

Had  wc  but  the  umi-  delight  in  heavenly  ob- 
ject*, did  wa  but  receive  Ike  truth  in  tbe  lore  or  it, 
and  tninj(l«  it  with  faith  in  tbe  bearing,  this  would 
fit  that  volslileneM  and fiilrineu  at  our  memories, 
and  inaae  every  truth  aa  indelible  aa  it  ia  neccs- 
aary. 

Bp.  Hopkins.  Eipat.of tie  £Wr  Prayer,  p.  3 14. 
Ftl'TTISO.t  n.  S. 

1.  An  offence;  a  fault;  a  failure;  a  de- 
sert, [flic,  Saxon,  Scandal.]  So  far 
Dr.  Johnson.  The  example  he  gives  of 
this  alleged  sense  is  from  Ptidm,  lvi.  8. 
« Thou  tellest  my  flUtings."  In  the 
Bible  translation  it  is  wanderings  ;  which 
bishop  Patrick  paraphrases,  "  Thou  art 
perfectly  acquainted  how  often  I  have 
been  forced  to  fly,  like  a  vagabond,  from 
place  to  place;  which  hath  cost  me 
many  a  tear."  See  also  Poli.  Synops. 
Crit.  where  the  word  is  nigra tiones,  va- 
galtones,  fngat,  vol.  2.  P.  i.  col.  913. 
We  may  consider,  therefore,  flUtings, 
used  in  the  translation  of  the  psalm  in 
our  Common-Prayer-Book,  as  meaning 
no  more  than  wandering,  or  removal  from 

^j/'s't-t?  e^0  ^J*^se!s5s?e 

2.  Removal,  [from flit,"] 

Seeing  our  whole  life  is  but  a  vapour,  or  ajtsf- 
ting.  Dr.  Hat/ere,  AW  Serm.  1621,  p.  92. 

Two  fiitlmgt  are  ns  bod  a«  one  fire,  i.  e.  house- 
hold goods  are  as  much  injured  by  two  removal* 
as  by  one  fire.    North.  Grose. 
Fli'ttt.*   adj.   [from  flit."]  Unstable. 
Not  now  in  use. 

Busying  their  brains  in  tbe  mysterious  toys  of 
ffi'Wy  motion.       More,  Song  of  Ike  Soul,  i.  i.  1 1 . 
Ftix.+  n.  s. 

1.  Down ;  fir ;  soft  hair,  [corrupted  from 
flax."] 

With  his  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  bis  prey ; 
Hi*  warm  Irrasuh  blows  net  file  up  aasbe  lie*: 

looks  bee  to         Uhbosecchi  Ifn^^ 

2.  Dysentery,  [corrupted  from  flux  ;  com- 
mon in  old  language.] 

The  father  of  Puhllus  lay  sieke  of  tbe  reeer,  and 
of  a  bloudieJKr*.  Acts,  isTiii.8.  TVrtisaf.  of1 1 578. 

Fm'xwood.  n.  s.    A  plant. 

Flo."  n.  s.  "[Sax.  cla-J  An  arrow.  The 
word  is  in  our  old  lexicography.  Ob- 
solete. 

His  bow  he  bent  and  set  therein  a 

Onnr,  Maneip.  Tele. 
To  FLOAT.f  v.  n.  {flatter,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  Rather  the  Sax.  flcocan,  or 
tlocan.    See  To  Flebt.] 
1 .  To  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  me  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  mastership  in  Jhnling.  Skalaptart,  Coriol. 
The  ark  no  more  now  fioais,  but  seems  on 
ground, 

Fast  on  the  tup  of  sums  high  mountain  61'd. 

ilitlm,  P.L. 

That  men,  being  drown 'd  and  sunk,  do fioat  the 
ninth  day,  when  their  gall  breakelfa,  arc  popular 
alb  miiStlons.  Jifown. 

Three  blust'ring  nights,  borne  by  the  southern 
blast, 

]  fioatrd  1  and  discover'd  land  at  last.  Zh-yi.  /Bis. 

His  rosy  wreath  was  dropt  not  long  before, 
Bom*  by  tbe  tide  of  wine,  and  fionting  on  the 
floor.  Drydrn. 

On  froihv  bi!h>ws  thousand         Che  stream, 
Incumb'rousinail.  PUhps. 


Carp  arc  very  apt  to  float  away  with  fresh  water. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  move  without  labour  in  a  fluid. 

What  divine  monsters,  O  yt  gods,  wore  these, 
'Hut  Jioal  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas  * 

Drydrn,  Ind.  Emm 
Swift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  eonjuin'd, 
Stretch  their  broad  plnmcs  aodJJeo/  upon  the  wind. 

Pope. 

3.  To  pass  with  a  light  irregular  course : 
perhaps  mistaken  tor  fleet  or  flit. 

fluting  visions  make  not  deep  impressions 
enough  to  leave  in  tbe  mind  dear,  distinct,  bating 
ideas.  Locke. 

To  Float,  c.  a.  To  cover  with  water. 

Proud  Paetoliu fioais  the  fruitful  lands, 
And  leaves  a  rich  manure  of  golden  sands. 

Jh v\isn,  .f'*. 

Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town 
hniffioated  by  a  deluge.  Addison  en  Italy. 

Now  smokes  with  sbow'r*  the  misty  mountain- 
ground, 

And  fitted  6elds  lie  undistinguished  round. 

Pope,  Stasius. 

The  vsst  parterres  a  thousand  hsndi  -Jinll  make : 

Pope* 

FLOAT.f  ft.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing;  the  flux;  the  con- 
trary to  the  ebb.  A  sense  now  out  of 
use. 

Our  trust  in  tbe  Almighty  is,  that  with  us  con- 
tentions are  now  at  their  highest/fast .  Hooter, Prtf. 

There  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rotation, 
particularly  from  East  to  West ;  of  which  kind  we 
conceive  the  main  font  and  refloat  of  tbe  sea  is, 
which  is  by  consent  of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion.  Avis,  Sal.  Hist. 

2.  Any  body  so  contrived  or  formed  as 
to  swim  upon  the  water. 

That  they  should  bring  cedar-trees  from  Liba- 
nus,  which  should  be  bruught  by  fioatt  to  tbe  ha- 
ven of  Juppe.  1  Esdms,  v.  55. 

They  took  h  for  a  ship,  and,  as  it  came  nearer, 
for  a  boat  j  but  it  proved  a  Jtoat  of  weeds  and 
rushes.  L'Eslrang*. 

A  passage  for  tbe  weary  people  make ; 
With  osier  fioais  die  standing  water  straw, 
Of  massy  stones  make  bridges  if  it  flow. 


Dryden,  Firg. 

3.  The  cock  or  quill  by  which  the  angler 
discovers  the  bite  of  a  fish. 

You  will  And  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bail, 
sometimes  casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place 
where  your final  swims.  Waiton,  Angler. 

4.  A  cant  word  for  a  level. 

Banks  are  measured  by  tbe  fioat  at  floor,  which 
is  eighteen  foot  square  and  one  deep. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

5.  A  wave.  [Tr.flot.] 

For  the  rest  o'tlie  fleet, 
Which  1  dispcrs'd,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float, 

Shikf}^arr,  Tempest. 

Flo'ateb.*  n.  t.  [from  float,'}    One  who 
floats  or  sails  upon. 

Pity  the fifUert  on  the  Ionian  seas. 

Eusden,  Oouts  Met.  B.  4. 
Flo'ating.*  ».  s.  [from  float.']    The  act 
of  being  conveyed  by  the  stream. 

What  more  necessary  while  wc  an  at  sea,  in  the 
fiaatingtot  this  world,  than  the  faithful  adviser? 

mUoei,  Mann,  of  tie  Bng.  p.  391. 

Flo'aty.  adj.  Buoyant  and  swimming  on 
the  surface. 

The  hindrance  to  May  well  is  the  extreme  lenpth 
of  a  ship,  especially  if  she  be  fiaaty,  and  want 
sharpness  of  way  forwards.  Ralegh,  Ess. 

FLOCK.f  n.  s.  [rlocc,  Sax.  fiokkr,  Icel. 
derived  by  some  from  the  Greek,  ex**, 


a  company ;  by 
lock  of  wool. 

1.  A  company;  usually  a 
birds  or  beasts. 

She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  lore  but  to  a  brother. 
How  wDl  she  Ion  when  the  rich  plil'ii  shift 
Hath  kiU'd  the>e*  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her.  Shaki/mre,  IV.  ATgAf. 

2.  A  company  of  sheep,  distinguished  from 
herds,  which  are  of  oxen. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields,  and  meadows  green, 
rare  and  solitary  ;  these  in  fiocks 

st  once,  and  in  broad  herds  opsprung. 

Milton,  P.I~ 
France  has  a  sheep  by  her,  to  shew  that  the 
riches  of  tbe  country  consisted  chit-tit  in  fixktsni 
pasturage. 

3.  A  body  of  men. 

The  heathen  that  hatb  fled  out  of  Jude*  < 
to  Nicannr  by  fiveJH.  2  Hoc.  lie.  1 4. 

4.  [From flocou.]    A  lock  of  wool. 

A  house  well  furnish'd  shell  be  thine  to 
And,  for  a  five*  bed,  I  can  sheer  my  sbee| 

Drydrn. 

To  Flock,  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  in  crowds  or  large  numbers. 

Many  young  gentlemen fioek  to  him  every  day, 
and  fleet  ihe  time  carelessly.  Sialtt.  At  you  tike  ST. 

Upon  the  return  of  Ihe  ambassadors,  the  poor 
of  all  aorta  fiocktd  together  to  tbe  great  master's 

KnaUa,  Bit. 

ifsTaof  0,11  8  A/ie. SL  ft 

Stilpo,  when  the  people fiotked  about  him,  and 
that  one  said.  The  people  come  wondering  about 
you,  as  if  it  were  to  wee  some  strange  beast ;  no, 
aahb  he,  it  is  tosee  a  man  winch  Diogenes  souglit 
with  his  lanthorn  at  nuou-day.  Bacon. 

Seeing  the  spirits  swelling  tbe  nerves  cause  tbe 
arm's  motion,  upon  its  resistance  they JUek  from 
other  parts  of  the  body  to  overcome  it. 

fligoy  on  Bodies. 
Tbe  wits  of  the  town  came  thither ; 
'Twas  strange  to  see  how  they  fiock'd  together ; 
Kacfa  strongly  confident  of  his  own  way, 
Thought  to  gam  the  laurel  that  day.  SutMmg. 
Friends  daily  /foe*.  Dryden,  jBn. 

Tbe  Trojan  youth  about  the  captive fiorir, 
To  wonder,  or  to  pity,  or  to  mock.        Demhom . 

People  do  not  fiock  to  courts  so  modi  for  their 
majesties  sernce,  no  tot  making  then-  ^ 

Flo'cklt.*  adv.  [from flock.']  In  a  body ; 
in  a  heap.  Lai.  confertim.  Not  now  in 
use.  Htdoet. 

To  Floo.  v.  a.  [from  flagrttm,  Lat.]  To 
lash ;  to  whip ;  to  chastise. 
The  schoolmaster',  joy  is  to  fiog.  Suift. 

Flong.T  porlicip.  ptistive,  from  fling,  used 
by  Spenser,  as  well  as  by  much  older 
writers. 

FLOOD.f  «•  *•  [floe,  Saxon,  flopan,  to 

fiow.flodut,  Goth. flod.  Iceland.] 
1.  A  body  of  water;  the  sea;  a  river. 

What  need  the  bridge  much  Wader  than  the 
fioodf  Shahjxare. 
His  dominion  shall  be  also  from  the  one  sea 
to  the  other,  and  from  the  fiood  onto  the  world's 
end.  JWas  Usii.  8. 

Or  (hence  from  Niger  fiood  unto  Atlas  mount, 
Tbe  ki  ngdoms  of  Abnanior,  Ft  1,  and  Sus. 

MHUm,  P.  L. 

All  dwellings  ehe 
Hood  orerwbelm'd,  and  them  with  all  tlwir  pom,. 
Deep  under  water  roil'd ;  sea  cover 'd  sea. 
Sea  without  shore.  MilUm,  p.  £. 

Arcadia's  flow'ry  plains  and  pleasing  Jtoodi. 

Orylm,  lrtrg. 
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2.  A  deluge ;  an  inundation. 

You  m«  thn  confluence ;  this  gnat/osd  of  vi. 


By  sudden  fi^j,  and  fall  of  watei 
Buckingbaj»t  army  i.  diapere  d  ami 

Stair/iconr,  /lie*.  III. 

3.  Flow ;  flux ;  not  ebb  ;  not  reflux ;  tlie 
*wclling  of  a  river  by  rain  or  inland 
flood. 

We  mk  to  know  the  moving  of  men  sphere, 
And  the  strange  muc  o'  U>'  ebbs  and  7W«  of 
Nile. 

4.  The  general  deluge. 

When  went  them  by  an  age 
Jinan", 
But  It  WW 


It  is  commonly 
thinly  inhabited  before  the  food.  Brown,  Vulg.  E, 

5.  Catamenia. 

ThoK  that  hare  the  good  fortune  of  miscarry- 
[  delivered,  escape  by  mean*  of  their 
e  bumoura  from  their  lungs. 

/fortify on  C*» ittinj'diJti-t. 

To  Flood,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
deluge  ;  to  cover  with  waters. 

Where  meadows  are Jhoded  late  in  spring,  roll 
Oiem  with  •  large  barley-roller. 

Mortimer,  ffuttandiy. 

Flo'odoate.  n.  *.  [_/?oorf  and  gate."]  (rate 
or  ah  utter  by  which  the  watercourse  is 
closed  or  opened  at  pleasure, 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth 
some  great  Jlaadgait  of  sorrow,  whereof  her  heart 
could  not  abide  the  violent  issue,  she  sunk  to  the 
ground.  Sidney. 

Yet  there  the  steel  staid  not ;  but  inly  bale 
Deep  in  his  flesh,  and  opened  wide  a  red  JLodgate. 

Speiuer,  F.  Q. 

His  youth,  and  want  of  experience  in  maritime 
service,  bad  somewhat  tweu  shrewdly  touched, 
even  before  the  sluices  and  jio^J^utt  of  popular 
liberty  were?  yet  set  open.  Ifallm. 

The  rain  descended  for  forty  days,  die  cata- 
racts or  JUodgata  Of  heaven  being  opened. 

Jlurnet,  TVery. 

Flo'odmark.*  ».  *.  ZJlood  and  mark.] 
High-water  mark  ;  the  mark  which  the 
sea  makes  on  the  shore  at  flowing  water, 
and  the  highest  tide. 

Floor.*  n.t.  [j>/iug,  a  plow,  German.] 

1.  The  broad  part  of  the  anchor  which 
takes  hold  ot  the  ground. 

2.  A  flounder  ;  a  flat  river  fish.  [Sax.  ploc, 
a  kind  of  flat  fish.]    See  Flowk. 

FLOOR.*  [flop,  plope,  Saxon; fior, 
Gothick.] 

1.  The  pavement:  a  pavement  is  always 
of  stone,  the  floor  ot  wood  or  stone ;  the 
part  on  which  one  treads. 

lib  stepmother,  making  all  her  gestures  coun- 
terfeit affliction,  lay  almost  graveling  upon  the 
Jtoor  oi"  her  chamber.  Sfliu-y. 


I  In,  his  foot  could  find  no /dor, 
But  oil  a  deep  descent  as  dark  as  hell. 

Spenser,  F.  *?. 
Look  how  the fiaar  of  beav'n 
Is  thick  inLay'd  wiUi  patens  of  bri  ght  go!<l : 
Tlterv's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold' tt, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiitng  to  the  young  ey'il  cherubim*. 

Shahtpeart, 

The  ground  lay  strewed  with  pikes  so  thick  as 
a Jt-yir  is  usually  strewed  with  rushes.  HaywnnL 

lie  winnowelh  barley  to-night  in  die  threshing 
Jh*r.  Jiutt,  iii.  a. 

2.  A  story;  a  flight  of  rooms. 


FLO 

He  that  building  stays  at  one 
Fluor,  or  the  second,  hath  erected  none. 

B.  Jonton,  Catiline. 

To  Floor,  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  the  bottom  with  a  floor. 

2  CAroit.  xsxi*. 

Flo'orino.*  n.t.  [Sax.  floptnjj.]  Bottom; 
pavement. 

Moaak|Ue  la  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shell*,  of  sundry  colours ;  —  but  of 

M'offon,  Rem.  p.  63. 
The  jlaorine  is  a  kind  of  red  plainer  made  of 
brick,  ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked 
into  mortar.  Addw-n. 

To  Flop.  t>.  n.  [from jlap.]  To  clap  the 
wings  with  noise  ;  to  play  with  any 
noisy  motion  of  a  broad  body. 

A  blackbird  was  frighted  almost  to  death  with 
o  liuge^;yN,i«  kito  tlwt  the  saw  over  her  head. 

VEUmnp. 

Flo'ral.  adj.  [JloralU,  Lat.]  Relating 
to  Flora,  or  to  flowers. 

Let  on/  great  day 

To 


JVsor. 

Flo'ren.+  ».  s.  [See  Florence.]  A  gold 
coin  of  Edward  HI. 

You  mistake  tbe  value  of  the  fiarem.  such  as 
was  used  in  Chaucer's  tytne ;  w niche  taking  the 
name  of  the  workemen,  being  Florcntynn,  were 
called  fiortnt  /  a*  aterlinge  money  took  their  name 
of  Esterlingea,  who  refyned  and  coyned  tbe  silver 
in  the  ty roe  of  kinge  Henry  die  seconde. 

F.  Thynne,  Jm'made.  ois  Speghl't  Chaucer. 

Flo'rence.*  »•  *•  [from  the  city  Florence.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth.  Did. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine  imported  from  Florence. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  Edward  III,  in  value 
six  shillings.    See  also  Florev. 

The  first  gold  that  king  Edward  HI.  coined, 
was  in  the  yor  I  M3  ■  end  the  pieces  were  called 

Camden,  Hem.  p.  S42. 

Florentine.*  n.t.  [from  Florence] 

1 .  A  native  of  Florence. 

2.  A  sort  of  silk  so  named. 
Flo'ret.*  n.  t.  [JleureUe,  French.] 

1.  A  small  imperfect  flower.   See  Flow- 
eret. 

2.  A  foil.  [Fr.  floret,  "  a  foil,  a  sword  with 
the  edge  rebated."  Cotgrave.] 

In  such  fencing  jest  ha*  proved  earnest,  and 
Jhrttt  have  oft  turned  to  swords. 

(iovrmmml  of  lie  Tmgue,  p.  1 26'. 

Flo'riaoe.*  n.  i.  [from  the  FrcnchJiWi.] 
Bloom  ' 
And^ 

J.  Seett,  Ode. 

FLORID.*  adj.  Iforide,   Fr.  Jloridut, 
Lat.] 

1.  Productive  of  flowers;  covered  with 
flowers. 

Our Jhrid  and  purely  ornamental  garlands,  de. 
ISgbtfui  unto  sight  and  smell,  ore  of  more  free 
election.  Sir  T.  ihowit,  MixiM.  p.  'J'l. 

2.  Bright  in  colour ;  flushed  with  red. 

Our  beauty  is  in  colour  inferiour  to  many  flow- 
ers ;  and  when  it  is  most  Jtoritl  and  gay,  Uircc  (its 
of  an  ague  can  change  it  into  yellowness  and 
leanness.  Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

The  qualities  of  blood  in  a  healthy  slate  are  to 
be Jlarid,  when  let  out  of  the  vessel,  Use  red  part 
strongly  and  soon. 

vfroufoitW  en 
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3.  Embellished;  splendid;  brilliant  with 
decorations. 

DteJIarid,  elevated,  and  figurative  way  is  for 
the  passions ;  for  love  and  bailed,  fear  and  anger, 
are  begotten  in  the  soul,  by  shewing  their  objecta 
out  of  theiMrue  proportion.  Dryden. 

Whose  speech  you  took,  and  gaieil  to  a  friend  ? 

Pope. 

Flori'dity.  n.t.  [from  Jlorid.]  Fresh- 
new  of  colour. 

There  is  a  Horidiiy  in  the  face  from  the  £ood 
digestion  of  tbe  red  part  of  the  blood. 

Fhyer  an  Mr  Humimrt. 

Flo'rxdly.*  adv.  [from  Jorid.]  In  a 
showy  and  imposing  way. 

If  they  see  a  mau  talk  seriously,  they  talk  j4or- 
idly  nonsense.  ij/c  «f  A.  JrW,  p.  li7G. 

Flo'ridness.*  n.t.  [from fiorid.] 

1.  Freshness  of  colour. 

Another  infallible  indication  is  tbe  nature  and 
Jtorulneu  of  tbe  plants,  which  it  officiously  pro- 
duces. Etetyn't  Earth. 

2.  Vigour ;  spirit. 

The  ancient  Grecian*  so  much  extol  it,  [dan- 
eing,]  deriving  it  from  tho  amenity  and  Sari'lnttt 
of  the  warm- spirited  blood.    /VsVAarn,  Hei.  ii.  70. 

3.  Embellishment ;  ambitious  elegance. 

Though  a  philosopher  need  not  delight  readers 
with  liisjfdviofnesx,  yet  lie  may  take  a  care  that  lie 
disgusts  them  not  by  flatness.  BvyU. 

Flori'eerous.  adj.  [jlori/er,  Lat.]  Pro- 
ductive of  flowers. 

FLO'RIX.  n.t.  [French.]  A  coin  first 
made  by  the  Florentines.  That  of  Ger- 
many is  in  value  2s.  4d.  that  of  Spain 
4s.  4d.  halfpenny  ;  that  of  Palermo  and 
Sicily  2*.  6d. ;  that  of  Holland  2s. 

In  the  Imperial  chamber  the  proctors  have  half 
a  fivnn  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  sub- 
stantial recess.  .t,tJ<tTc. 

Flo'rist.t  n.t.  [fauriite,  French.  Our 
word  seems  to  have  been  first  used, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  according  to  the  remark  of 
.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  which  I  give.  Dr. 
Johnson's  earliest  example  of  the  word 
is,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  from 
Pope.]    A  cultivator  of  flowers. 

I  have  the  honour  of  employment  from  the 
king,  in  a  piece  of  his  delight ;  which  doth  *u 
consort  with  the  opportunity  of  my  charge  here, 
that  it  hatli  given  me  acquaintance  with  some  ex- 
cellent foritix,  at  I  hey  are  tlyird:  and  likewise  with 
mine  own  disposition,  who  have  ever  thought  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  consist  in  the  simplest  orna- 
ment* and  elegancies  of  nature.     Sir  H.  Watlon. 

lxit.  to  the  E.  of  HtUerneu,  (in  1  CSS. ) 
Some  botanists  or  fiorittt  at  the  toa 
And  while  tbey  break 
On  the  cbarm'd  eye,  th'  cxuHingJtoruf  i 
Widi  secret  pride  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 

Thornton. 

Flo'rui.ent.  adj.  [Jlorit,  Lat.]  Flowery  ; 

blossoming. 
Flo'm.I'I.ous.  adj.  Ijlosculus,  Lat.]  Coin- 
posed  of  flowers  ;'having  the  nature  or 
form  of  flowers. 

'Hie  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  cantons  co> 
vrring,  and  the  second  a  dry  and  fiatcnlaut  coot. 

Hmtrn,  Vulg.  Err. 

FLO'TA.*  n.t.  [Sax.  floca;  but  we  use 
it  merely  as  ihc  Spanish Jlnta.]  A  fleet 
of  ships  which  carry  out  the  pood*  of 
Europe  to  the  ports  of  America,  and 
bring  back  the  produce  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  other  places. 
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it.  a.  [See  To  fleet.']    To  skin 

<-»«.  pood  Cishry,  jt  fated  too  nigh. 


Whet  env.ed >(a  bore  soialr  a  freight? 

Sarasfeisr,  Ekg.  li. 
The  stir  here  fat  Cadiz]  it  prodigious  during 
tin  last  months  of  thr  May  of  tbe ^oM. 

SmMurnt,  Trtw.  tinmfk  Spain,  I-  28. 
She  will  At  out  armaments  upon  tbe  ocean,  by 
which  tbe  fiota  itaelf  may  be  Intercepted ;  and  Ohm 
the  treasures  of  all  Europe,  at  well  a*  the  largest 
and  Mirert  resource*  of  the  Spaniah  monarchy, 
may  be  conveyed  into  France. 

Aire*  ess  the  Pret.  Simle  nf  Again,  ( 1 792.) 

Flo'tage.*  n.  t.  [Vr.Jhtage.]  That  which 
floats  on  the  top  of  the  sea,  or  great 
rivers  ;  r  word  chiefly  used  in  the  com- 
minions  of  water-bailiff*.  Chambers. 

To  Fl.OTE. 
Such 

Tsuerr. 

Fj.OTrt.LA.*  n.  *.  [old  Ft.flotille,  "  petit 
tiotte."  Lacombc.]  A  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  a  number  of  light  ships, 
which  go  before  the  rest  in  their  return, 
and  give  information  of  the  departure 
and  cargo  of  the  fiota  and  galleons; 
and  sometimes  applied  by  us  to  any 
number  of  small  vessels. 

Flo'TSON,  FloTZAM,  Or  FLOATSAM.f  »-  *. 

[from  float.]    Goods  that 
an  owner  on  the  sea. 


Flo'ttck.  pari,  [from flote."]  Skimmed. 

Siinner. 

To  FLOUNCE,  v.  n.[plonten,  Dutch,  to 
plunge.] 

1 .  To  move  with  violence  in  the  water  or 
mire ;  to  struggle  or  dash  in  the  water. 

With  bis  brood  run  and  foeky  tail  he  lave* 
Tbe  rising  surge,  and  fiiuncri  in  the  wives. 

jtddmn,<Md. 
'2.  To  move  with  weighted  tumult. 

Are  e'en  aa  goud  as  sny*lsvo  of  their*.  JYter. 

3.  To  move  with  passionate  agitation. 
When  I'm  duller  than  a  poet, 
Nor  can  the  plainest  word  pronounce, 
r  fume,  no 


You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  nor  jtososc*.  Smfl. 
To  Flounce,  v.  a.  To  deck  with  flounces. 

She  was fannet-l  and  furbelowed  from  bead  lo 
foot ;  every  riUwn  was  cnnckled,  and  every  part 
of  her  garment!  in  curl.  AMwn,  Sjxel. 

They  bare  got  into  tbe  fashion  of fimmang  the 
petticoat  ao  eery  deep,  that  it  look*  like  an  entire 
root  of  lutestring.  Pvpt. 

Flounce,  f  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Any  thing  sewed  to  the  garment,  and 
hanging  loose,  so  as  to  swell  and  shake. 

Kay,  oft  in  dreamt  invention  we  bestow, 
To  change  ajjosmee,  or  add  a  furbelow.  Pope. 
A  muslm  founee,  made  very  full,  would  be 


very  agreeable.  Pope, 
Furbelow*  and  founcet  have  been  disposed  of 
at  will,  the  Hays  Ian  been  lowered  behind. 

CrwentMMj  No.  149. 

2.  A  dash  in  the  water. 
Flo'u.ndbr.  n.  t;  [fiynder,  Danish.]  The 
name  of  a  small  flat  Ash. 

out  of  the 


ill  both  thrive  and  breed  in  any 
pond.  Mortimer, 

To  Flo'under.  v.  it.  [from flounce.]  To 
struggle  with  violent  and  irregular 
motions :  as  a  horse  in  the  mire. 


The  more 
And  deeper 


He 


FLO 

horseman  and  the 

steed, 
o'er  hi*  head. 
Dryden. 
'd,  the  lee*  be  understood, 
by  fovntTring  in  the  mud. 

Dryden. 

plung'd  far  eense,  but  found  no  bottom 


♦d  on,  in  i 


despair. 

Poyc 

Flour.*  it.  ».    The  edible  part  of  corn ; 
the  meal.    Sec  the  fourth  sense  of 
'  Flower. 
Flo'cret.*   See  Floweret. 

To  FLO'URISH.t  v.  n.  [florto,  florttco, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  be  in  vigour;  not  to  fade. 

The  righteous  shall  fimiuh  like  Uie  palm-tree. 

Pi.  xcii. 

Where'er  you  trend,  tbe  Hushing  flow'rs  shall 

rise, 

And  all  tbiog* JUuruk  where  you  turn  your  eye*. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state. 

If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousand*,  that  had  struck  anointed  king*, 
And /iWiat'd  after,  I'd  not  do  t :  but  linee 
Nor  'brass,  nor  atone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not 
one, 

Let  villany  itself  forswear"!.    Stars.  Wint.  Tata. 

Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  should 'st  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  tbee  in  sleep ;  live  thou,  and  fanruk. 

He  was  the  patron  of  my  manhood,  when  1 
flwruked  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  though 
with  small  advantage  to  my  fortune. 

Dryden,  Bed.  ie  I*rd  Oiffard. 

Bad  men  a*  frequently  prosper  and  fiuruli, 
and  that  by  the  mean*  of  their  wickedness.  .Wars. 

3.  To  use  florid  language ;  to  speak  with 
ambitious  copiousness  and  elegance. 

Whilst  Cicero  acts  the  part  of  a  rhetorician, 
he  dilates  and  fiauruha,  and  gives  eioiuple  instead 
of  rule.  Baker. 

They  dilate  sometimes,  and  fjurith  long  upon 
little  incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly 
touch  the  drier  part  of  their  theme.  H'altt,  L'/giti. 

4.  To  describe  various  figures  by  inter- 
secting lines ;  to  play  in  wanton  and 
irregular  motions. 

Impetuous  spread 
The  stream  and  smoking,  JloMTuk'd  o'er  bis  bead. 

Pope. 

5.  To  boast ;  to  brag. 

6.  [In  musick.]  To  play  some  prelude 
without  any  settled  rule. 

To  jtranak  aa  musicians  or  men  of  frnce  do, 
before  they  play  earnestly;  to  prove  or  assay 
wbat  be  can  do,  before  be  coma  to  the  thing. 

-Barret,  Atv.lSSO. 

To  FLO'URISH.  o.  «. 

1  •  To  adorn  with  vegetable  beauty. 

With  shadowy  verdure  JUmritk'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.  Fenian. 

2.  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needle  work. 

3.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  figures. 

All  that  I  shall  aay  will  be  but  like  bottoms  of 
thread  close  wound  up,  which,  with  a  good  needle, 
perhaps  may  be JfouruW  into  Urge  works. 

JmeoA,  If 'or  trafA  S$*tht. 

4.  To  move  any  thing  in  quick  circles 
or  vibrations    by  way  of 
triumph. 

And  all  the  power*  of  hell  in  full  . 
Ftauriik'd  their  snakes,  and  losa'd  their  flaming 

L  ratftn  ir, 


FLO 

Against  tlie  post  their  wicker  shields  they 

crush, 

Ftonritk  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push. 

Ihyden,  Jvv. 

5.  To  adorn  with  embellishments  of  Ian- 
guage ;  to  grace  with  eloquence  osten- 
tatiously diffusive. 

The  laboora  of  Hercules,  though  fauritked 
with  much  fabulous  matter ;  yet  notably  set  forth 
the  consent  of  all  nation*  and  age*  in  the  appro- 
bation of  the  eitirpatiug  and  debcllating  giants, 
monsters,  and  tyrants.  Macon. 

As  they  are  likely  to  over jfou risk  their  own 
case,  so  their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered. 

Cutter. 

G.  To  adom  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  grace. 

To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin, 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  Jltmritk  the  deceit.    Skakt.  Heat.  for  j 

Flo'crish.t  n.  $,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Vigour;  state  of  strength  or 
penty. 

The  Roman  monarchy  in  b 
never  had  the  like. 

Untttt,  Inttrvet.  Far.  Trm.  p.  98. 

2.  Bravery ;  beauty ;  ambitious  splen- 
dour. 

I  rall'd  thee  then  vain  ftntruk  of  my  fortune ; 
I  rall'd  tbee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen, 
The  presentation  of  bsrt  what  I  was. 

Skabptart,  Rick,  III. 

Tbe fauriik  of  his  sober  youth, 
Was  the  pride  of  naked  truth. 

3.  An  ostentatious  embellishment ;  am- 
bitious  copiousness :  far-fetched  ele- 
gance. 

This  is  a Jlourah,  there  folluw  excellent  parables. 

Aire*. 

We  can  excueo  the  duly  of  our  knowledge,  if 
we  only  bestow  tbe  fonruk  of  poetry  thereon,  or 
those  commendatory  conceit*  which  popularly 
set  forth  the  eminence  of  this  creature. 

Brrmm,  Vulg.Krr. 

The  apprehension  is  so  deeply  rivetted  into  my 
mind,  that  sod)  rhetorical  Jiavriihet  cannot  at  all 
loosen  or  brush  it  out.     Jferv,  Dnmc  DieJ^uei. 

Villain es  have  not  the  came  countenance,  when 
there  are  great  interest*,  plausible  colours,  and 
JUmrukti  of  wit  and  rhetoric*:  interposed 
the  eight  and  tbe  object.  VI 

Tbe  ao  much  repeated  ornament  and  _/fei 
of  their  former  speeches  was  commonly  the  truest 
ward  they  spoke,  tho'  least  believed  by  them. 

Sniti,  Skv 

Studious  to  plnsse  the  genius  of  the  limes, 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes  he  slur* 

crimes; 


He  lard*  with  J 
'Ti*  fine,  say'at  thou ;  what,  to  be  prsis'd  and 
bang?  Dryden. 

4.  Figure*  formed  by  lines  curiously  or 
wantonly  drawn. 

A  child  with  delight  looks  upon  emblems  finely 
drawn  and  painted,  and  takes  some  pleasure  in 
beholding  tbe  neat  characters  and  JtVnrrtaWt  of  a 
bible  curiously  printed.  Btyte. 

They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  oroa- 
tnents  of  nature,  like  tbe Jfosu-uAcj  stout  a  great 
letter  that  signify  nothing,  but  are  made  only  to 
delight  tbe  eye.  if  ore  again*  Alkeum. 

5.  A  kind  of  musical  prelude. 

The  lute's  light  genius  now  dos-s  proudly  rise, 
Hesv'd  on  tbe  surges  of  swoln  rhapsodies ; 
Whose  Jkmruk,  meteor-like,  doth  curl  tbe  atr 
With  ftash  of  liigh-born  fancies  here  and  there 
Dancing  in  lofty  measurt*.  Oa*W,  /'umr,  p,8J. 

6.  A  blossom.  North.  Groje. 
Flo'ubishkb.  n.  t.  [fromflauruh.']  On 

that  is  in  prime  or  in  prosperity. 
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count  him  of  tlw  green-lisir'd  eld,  the; 
tray,  or  in  his  flow'r ; 
For  net  our  greatest  JhmrvUer  can  (qua!  him  in 
pow'r.  Chapman,  IKod. 

FLo'uHisHiNOLf.*  adv.  [from  Jlourith- 

1.  Ostentatiously. 

She  it  flourakingfy  decked  with  gold,  precious 
atom',  md  pearl*. 

BaUenlAi  HetwL  P.  II.  (15*0,)  »go.k.vi.b. 

2.  In  an  embellished  manner  of  speaking. 

To  utter  his  mind  eloquently,  >irnii*mgh,,  end 
finely.  Bamt,  Alv.  1 560. 

To  FLOUT,  t  o.  «.  i^vyten,  Dutch  ; 
Jlouvie,  Frisick.  This  is  the  etymology 
given  by  Dr.  Johnson.  But  the  word 
is  from  the  Saxon  rhcan,  to  quarrel,  to 
scold,  flout  being,  as  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
says,  the  past  part,  of  this  verb.  And 
il  may  be  added  that  jUt  or  jlite  is  still 
used,  like  the  Saxon,  in  die  north  of 
England.]  To  mock ;  to  insult ;  to  treat 
with  mockery  and  contempt. 

Yon  must  Jlovi  my  insufficiency.     Shnkipettre . 

The  Norwryan  banner* flout  the  sky, 
And  fin  our  people  cold.     SluJctpeart,  Macbeth. 

He  mock'd  ut  when  he  begg'd  our  voices ; 
Certainly  lie  flouted  us  downright.    Shakj.  Canal. 

Siw  railed  at  her,  dial  she  should  be  so  immo- 
dest to  write  to  one  sbe  knew  would  flout  Iter. 

Shakipeare. 

The  heroical  spirit  of  Luther,  for  I  cannot 
be  flouted  out  of  that  word,  hated  the  brothclry 
of  Uieir  cloisters. 

.  ItaU,  Han.  of  the  Uarr.  Orgy,  p.  42. 
t.  Walton,  Angler. 

To  Flout,  v.  n.   To  practise  mockery  ; 
to  behave  with  contempt ;  to  sneer. 

Though  nature  hath  given  u»  wit  to  Jtout  at 
fortune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut 
vtT  this  argument  ?  fflofajww. 

With  talents  well  endu'd 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rude  ; 
When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout, 
Fl eer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

Flout,  ».  a.  [from  the  verb.]    A  mock ; 
an  insult ;  a  word  or  act  of  contempt. 

He  would  ask  of  those  tint  lad  been  at  the 
other's  table,  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a  Jtout 
or  dry  blow  given  ?  Bacon. 

She  opened  it,  and  read  it  out, 
With  many  a  smile  and  leering  Jtout.  Hudibrai. 

Their  doom  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  Jtout : 
Snarl,  if  yon  please ;  but  you  shall  snarl  without 

Dryilrn. 

How  many  flouU  and  jeers  must  I  expose 
myself  to  by  this  repentance  ?  How  shall  I 
answer  such  an  old  acquaintance  when  he  invites 
me  to  an  intemperate  cup  ?  Calamy,  Serm. 

Fi.o'tiTSR-t  *■     [from  flout.]    One  who 
jeers* 

DeraoL-rilus,  that  common/jsav  of  folly. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met    To  lie  Header. 
What's  that  to  you,  goodtnan  /fattier  f 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Little  Fr.  Lauyer. 

FLo'uTmotY.*  adv.  [from  /touting.']  In 

an  insulting  or  contemptuous  manner. 
To  FLOW.  v.  ii.  [flopan,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  run  or  spread  as  water. 

The  god  am  I,  whose  yellow  weter/owi 
Around  thw  fields,  and  Istti-ns  as  it  ttiya. 

Dryden,  Jin. 

Viclds  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Ptirg'd  from  the  pond'roua  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Entiles,  tears jhtc  down  in  streams.  Swift. 

2.  To  run  :  opposed  to  standing  waters. 

With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  strew ; 
Ofmaaty  fttmes  make  bridges,  if  it  flout.  Dryd. 


;  not  to  ebb. 
vr  hath  thrice JUnc'd,  no  ebb 


ml  the  heavens,  that 
i  might  jfeie  down  at  thy  presence. 

It.  Ixtv.  1. 

.  To  proceed ;  to  issue. 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit /est  from 't, 
I  shall  do  good.  SiaJapeare,  Wint.  Tale. 

The  knowledge  drawn  from  experience  is  quite 
[ind  from 


6.  To  glide  smoothly  without  asperity:  as, 
tflmeing  period. 

This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowers  of 
rbetorkk  in  it,  shew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great 

wit  and  JUneing  eloquence.  Hohewdl  on  Pnxtdrnct. 

7.  To  write  smoothly  ;  to  speak  volubly. 

Virgil  ia  sweet  and  flowing  in  bis  hexameters. 

Dryden. 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my flowing 
Than  ever  man  pronounc 'd,  or  an  p- 1 «  sui 

8.  To  abound  ;  to  be  crowded. 

The  dry  streets  flow  A  with  men. 

9.  To  be  copious ;  to  be  full. 

Then  shall  our  names, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd . 

Shaktptare,  Hen.  V. 
Tliere  every  eye  with  slumb'rou*  chains  she 


bound, 

And  dash'd  the  flawing  goblet  to  the  ground. 

Pope,  Orfywy. 

10.  To  hang  loose  and  waving. 

He  was  clnalhed  in  a  flawing  mantle  of  green 
silk,  interwoven  with  flowers.  Spectator. 

To  Flow.  v.  a.    To  overflow ;  to  deluge. 

Watering  bops  is  scarce  practicable,  unless  you 
have  a  stream  at  hand  inflow  the  ground. 

iftrrtimer,  Husbandry. 

Flow.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  rise  of  water;  not  the  ebb. 

Some,  from  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  or 
the  earth,  endeavour  to  solve  the  flotot  and  motions 
of  these  seas,  illustrating  the  same  by  water  in  a 
bowl,  that  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  vessel.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

Tits  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  mysterious  flow, 
Wc  as  art's  elements  shall  understand. 

Jhyden,  Ann.  ATrmi.. 

2.  A  sudden  plenty  or  abundance. 

The  noble  power  of  suffering  bravely  is  as  far 
above  that  of  enterprising  greatly,  as  an  un- 
blemished conscience  and  inflexible  resolution  are 
above  an  accidental  flam  of  (pints,  or  a  sudden 
tide  of  blood.  Pope. 

3.  A  stream  of  diction  ;  volubility  of 
tongue. 

Teaching  is  not  nflmm  of  svordt,  nor  the  drain- 
ing of  an  hoor-glaaa ;  but  an  effectual  procuring 
that  a  man  know  sometlung  which  he  knew  not 
before,  or  to  know  it  better.  South. 

FLOWER.t  n.  s.  Iflur,  Goth.  Jleur, 
French ;  Jios,  floret,  Latin.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the 
seeds. 

Such  are  reckoned  perfect  flowers 
which  have  petala,  a  stamen,  apex,  and' 
and  stylus;  and  whatever  flower  wants 
either  of  these  is  reckoned  imperfect. 
Perfect  fltrwers  are  divided  into  simple 
ones,  which  are  not  composed  of  other 
smaller,  and  which  usually  have  but 
one  single  stile ;  and  compounded, 
which  consist  of  many  flosculi,  all 
making  but  one  flower.    Simple  powers 


are  monopetalous,  which  have  the  body 
of  the  flower  all  of  one  entire  leaf, 
though  sometimes  cut  or  divided  a 
little  way  into  many  seeming  petala,  or 
leaves  :  as  in  borage,  buglos :  or  poly- 
petalous,  which  have  distinct  petala, 
and  those  falling  off  singly,  and  not 
altogether,  as  the  seeming  petala  of 
monopetalous  flower*  always  do  t  but 
those  are  further  divided  into  uniform 
and  diffortn  flower* :  the  former  have 
their  right  and  left  hand  parts,  and  the 
forward  and  backward  parts  all  alike ; 
but  the  diiform  have  no  such  regularity, 
as  in  the  flowers  of  sage  and  deadnet* 
tie.  A  monopetalous  difform  flower  is 
likewise  further  divided  into,  first,  scrni- 
Mistular,  whose  upper  part  resembles  a 
pipe  cut  off  obliquely,  as  in  the  arilos- 
toclua :  2d,  labiate  ;  and  this 
with  one  lip  only,  as  in  the 
and  scordium,  or  with  two  lips, 
the  far  greater  part  of  the 
flower*  :  and  here  the  upper  lip  is  some- 
times turned  upwards,  and  so  turns  the 
convex  part  downwards,  as  in  the 
chamsreissus  ;  but  most  commonly  the 
upper  lip  is  convex  above,  and  turns 
the  hollow  part  down  to  its  fellow  be- 
low, and  represents  a  kind  of  helmet  or 
monkshood ;  and  from  thence  these 
are  frequently  called  galleate,  cucullate, 
and  galcriculatc  flowers;  and 
form  are  the  flower*  of  the 
and  most  verticillate  plants, 
times  the  lamium  is  intire,  and 
times  jagged  or  div  ided.  3d,  Corniculate ; 
that  is,  such  hollow flower*  as  have  on 
their  upper  part  a  kind  of  spur,  or  little 
horn,  as  the  linaria,  dclphinum,  Sc. 
and  the  carniculum,  or  calcar,  is  always 
impervious  at  the  tip  or  point.  Com- 
pounded flower*  are,  first,  discous,  or 
discoidal  ;  that  is,  whose  flosculi  are 
set  so  close,  thick,  and  even,  as  to  make 
the  surface  of  the  flower  plain  and  flat, 
which  because  of  its  round  form,  will 
be  like  a  discus;  which  disk  is  some- 
times radiated,  when  there  is  a  row  of 
petala  standing  round  in  the  disk,  like 
the  points  of  a  star,  as  in  the  matricaria, 
chamsemelum,  ttc.  and  sometimes  naked, 
having  no  such  radiating  leaves  round 
the  limb  of  it*  disk,  as  in  the  tanacetum. 
2d,  Planifolious,  which  is  composed 
of  plain  flowers,  set  together  in  circular 
rows  round  the  centre,  and  whose  face 
is  usually  indented,  notched,  and  jagged, 
as  the  nieracia.  3d,  Ilstular,  which  is 
compounded  of  long  hollow  little flowers, 
like  pipes,  all  divided  into  large  jags  at 
the  ends.  Imperfect  flowers,  because 
they  want  the  petala,  arc  called  stami- 
neous,  apetalous,  and  capillaccous;  and 
those  which  hang  pendulous  by  fine 
threads,  like  the  juli,  arc  by  Tournefort 
called  amentaceous,  and  we  call  them 
cats-tail.  The  term  campaniformis  is 
used  for  such  as  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  and  infundibuliformis  for  such  as 
are  in  the  form  of  a  funnel.  Miller. 
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Good  men's  lives 
Kipire  before  liic  flomert  in  their  cap*, 
Dying  or  ere  thry  sicken.  Skatrp.  MacUth. 

lJ*iuiteous flow'n  why  do  we  tprrad 
L'poa  the  monument*  a?  the  «icad  ?  Cowley. 

Though  the  uow  tun  with  ■lUdlSbahx  ray* 
Blush  ia  the  roar,  u>d  in  die  diamond  bins*, 
We  praise  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power. 
And  always  art  the  gem  above  the  flower.  Pope* 

If  the  blossom  of  die  plant  b«  of  moat  import- 
■not,  we  call  it  a Jhwer ,  audi  art  daisies,  tulips, 
and  carnations-  Wall*. 

2.  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  those  place*  Ixv 
ing  so  prime  and  inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown, 
be  would  reserve  to  himself.  Clarendon. 

This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  ei  eel  lent 
flomm  of  rhetoric*  in  it,  shew  him  to  hare  been 
a  sweet  and  powerful  orator.      Hakew.  on  Pro*. 

Truth  needs  no  Jkne'n  of  speech.  Pope. 

3.  The  prime ;  the  flourishing  part. 

Ala*!  young  man,  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long: 
Io  flow'r  of  age  you  perish  fur  a  wng. 

Pvpe,  Horace  Imirr. 

4.  The  edible  part  of  corn ;  the  meal. 
[flur  och  hweti,  Goth,  fine  flour.] 

The  brand  I  would  hare  in  flower,  to  as  it  might 

.Sj•e1\^er  on  Inland. 

I  can  make  me  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  Jtow'r  of  all, 
And  leave  ma  but  the  bran.      Snalnpeart,  CarioL 

The  floum  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will 
make  a  tort  of  glue.         jtrtutltnot  on  Aliments. 

But  by  thy  care  twelve  urns  of  wine  be  fill'd. 
Next  mew  in  worth,  and  Srm  those  urns  be  teal'd  j 
Be  twice  ten  measure*  of  the  cfaoiecat/mr 
ProperM,  ere  yet  descends  die  evening  hour. 

fa,*,  (Mess. 

5.  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of 
any  thing ;  quintessence. 

The  choice  and  flower  est  all  things  profitable 
tl»  psalms  do  more  briefly  contain,  and  more 
,  by  reason  of  their  pocticiil  form. 

Hooker. 


)  for  hit  chivalry. 

sruilrt/tearr,  Hen.  VI. 
The  French  monarchy  is  exhausted  of  ha  bravest 
subject*  i  the  flvwer  of  tbc  nation  is  consumed  in 
ha  wan.  Addison. 

6.  That  which  it  most  distinguished  for 
any  thing  valuable. 

He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I  warrant 
him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.    Sbrdesp,  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Flo'wer  He  Lucc.f  n.  t.  [JUur-deAit, 
Fr.  Our  word  was  formerly  written 
flenecr-dtiice,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
by  the  contemporary  commentator  on 
Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar:  "Floxure 
Mice,  that  which  they  use  to  misterme 
flawrc  deduce,  being  in  Latin  called  fit* 
deHtiantm."}    A  bulbous  iris. 

Miller  specifies  thirty-four  species  of 
this  plant ;  and  among  them  the  Persian 
is  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  its  varie- 
gated flowers,  which  are  in  perfection  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

Cropp'd  are  tbe/oxw-r  de  luce*  io  your  arms ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

anakipenrt,  Hen.  VI. 
The  iria  is  tbc  flower  de  luce.  PeucMnm. 
The  goodly  flower^ctux.  Draft,  Volyolb.  S.  15. 

To  Flo'wer.  w.  n.  [fleutir,  French  ;  or 

from  the  noun.] 
].  To  be  in  flower ;  to  be  in  blossom;  to 
i ;  to  put  forth 


FLO 

So  forth  they  marched  io  diis  goodly  sort, 
To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  sir, 
And  in  fresh jUmrring  field*  tbemwlves  to  sport. 

Spenter,  F.Q. 
Sacred  hill,  whose  bead  full  high, 
Is,  as  it  were,  for  endless  memory 
Of  that  dear  Lord,  who  oft  thereon  was  found, 
For  ever  with  a  flow' ring  garland  erown'd. 

Sjiemer,  F.  Q. 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd, 
Op'ning  thrar  various  colours.        Milim,  P.  £• 

Mark  well  the  flow' ring  almoodt  in  the  wood, 
Ifod'rout  blooms  the  bearing  branches  load. 

Dryttm,  Gear*. 

To  leaflet*  shrub*  the  Arur'rtric  palm*  succeed, 
And  od'roua  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

Pope,  Mesri'.iJt. 

2.  To  be  in  the  prime ;  to  flourish. 

Wbilorn*  in  youth,  when  flower' d  my  youthful 
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Like  swallow  swift  I  wander'd  here  and 
For  heat  of  heedless  lust  me  did  to  sting, 
That  I  of  doubted  danger  luui  no  fear.  Stumer. 

This  cause  detain' d  me  all  my  flow' ring  youth, 
Within  t  loathsome  dungeon  there  to  pine. 

onak>,*wrt,  Hen.  VI. 

S.  To  froth ;  to  ferment ;  to  mantle,  as 

new  bottled  beer. 
Those  above  water  were  the  best,  and  tliat  beer 

did  flower  a  Utile ;  whereas  that  under  water  did 
^  Dot,  though  it  were  rreah.^       Paeon,  AW.  Hi*. 

If  you  can  accept  of  those  few  observstions, 
which  have  flmoered  off,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the 
burnishing  of  many  atudiou*  and  contemplative 
yean,  I  here  give  you  than  to  dispose  of. 

Milan  on  Education. 

To  Flo'wer.  v.  a.  [from  the  Doun.]  To 
adorn  with  fictitious  or  imitated  flowers. 

Flo'wkr-cujtlk.*  b.  t.  A  specie*  of 
amaranth. 

Blue  harebells,  pagles,  pansiet,  calaminth, 
Flower-gentle,  and  the  fair-hair'd  hyacinth. 

B.  Jonton,  Mi>frufi. 

FloVer-ikwovkk.*  adj.  T flower  and  in- 
umw.]   Adorned  with  flowers. 

With  flvwei  .inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thicket 
mourn.  UUton,  Ode  .Vatir- 

Flo'werage.t  n.  t.  [from firmer  ;  French, 
fleurage.]   Store  of  flo  wcrs.  Diet. 
Flo'weret.  n.  i.  [flturet,  French.]  A 
flower ;  a  small  flower. 

Sometime*  her  head  she  fondly  would  agulae 
With  gaudy  garlands  of  lr\"vjtyj.m''iv-f  *  dfgbl, 

About  her  neck,  or  ring*  of  rushes  plight. 

Sjieuser,  F.  Q. 
That  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  bud* 
Wat  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  puarU, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flow'ret't  eye*, 
Like] tears  that  did  their  own  disrat  e  bew  ail.  Mai. 

So  to  the  nylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arlxmr  iniii'd, 

Milton,  P.  I~ 

Then  laughs  uV  childisli  year  with  flow'rru 
crown  d, 

And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around  ; 
But  no  suhslantUl  nourishment  receive*, 
Infirm  the  stalks,  untolid  are  tbe  leave*. 

lirylrn,  i'lii. 

Flo'weroarobn.  n.  s.  [floxeer  and  gar- 
den.'] A  garden  in  which  flowers  arc 
principally  cultivated. 

Observing  that  this  manure  produced  Ikrwert  in 
the  field,  1  made  my  gardener  try  thee*  sheila  in 
my  flowergarden,  and  I  never  saw  better  carnations 
or  flowers.  Mortirtirr,  Husbandry. 

Flo'werisess.+  r.  *.  rfroiajtowery.] 
I.  The  state  of  abounding  in  flowers. 

Cat  grave,  and  Shertvood. 


2.  Floridness  of  speech. 

Flo'wer  iko.*  a.  t.  [from  Jlcmer.] 

1.  State  of  blossom;  un,Jtuvxring  of  bulb- 
ous plants. 

2.  A  sort  of  froth. 

An  extreme  clarification  doth  spread  the  spirits 
so  smooth  that  they  become  dull,  and  the  drink 
dead,  which  ought  to  have  •  hulmJUmKrtxg. 

Paeon,  Xat.  Hi*. 

Flo'wbrikgbush.  ii.  t.  A  plant. 
Flo'werless.*  adj.   [jtoicer  and  lets; 

one  of  our  oldest  words.]    Without  a 

flower. 

An  hcrbc  lie  brought,  flowerlrue,  all  grcne. 

t?Jkaworr,  CA.  Isroam,  ver.  186a 

Flo'wert.  adj.  [from  /Jower.]   Full  of 
flowers ;  adorned  with  flowers  real  or 


Day's  harbinger 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  lead*  with  her 
The  flaw'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  Up  t 


Tbe  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Milton,  0<se. 
O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flow'ry  vest  he  threw. 

Pope,  Odj/u. 
To  her  tbc  shady  grove,  the  flow'ry  Setd, 
Tbc  streams  and  fountain*,  no  delight  could  yield. 

Pope. 

Flo'werv-kirtled.*  adj.  [fiowery  and 
iirtle.  See  Kirtlb.]  Dressed  in  robes 
or  garlands  of  flowers. 

The  flvreety-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  hctbs  and  baleful  drugs. 

Jtfitttm,  Coniu$. 

FLO'WING.*  n.  s.  [from fiov.]  The  rise 
of  the  water ;  the  flow. 

In  religious  forma,  what  ebbinga  and  flowtnge 
have  been,  and  daily  are,  at  to  the  vulgar  opinion  ! 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Handimn.  p.  151. 
We  mutt  have  perpetual  tbbingi  and  flowinut 
of  mirth  and  melancholy. 

Howell,  Initnut.  For.  2Vo*.'p.'  42. 

Flo'wixgly.t  adv.  [from  fiow.~}  'With 
volubility;  with  abundance.  SJtcrwood. 

Flo'win-ckess.*  n.t.  [from  flowing.]  A 
stream  of  diction. 

Dr.  Tillotton  polished  over  whatever  was  left 
rough  in  the  compositiorrs  with  Ms  smooth  lan- 
guage, and  fltiwingnesi  of  his  easy  elorjuence. 

AleteU,  Dtf.  aftlwDoct.  and  Vitc  of 
theCh.  of  Engl.  Iotrod. 

Flowk.t  «•  *.  [Sax.  floe.  See  Fwok.] 
A  flounder ;  the  name  of  a  fish. 

Amongst  thee*  the  flow*,  sole,  and  plaice  follow 
the  tide  up  into  the  fresh  water*. 

Oarer*,  Surrey  of  Cornuall. 

Flo'wkwort,  ».  *.    The  name  of  a  plant. 
Flown.    Participle  of  fit/,  or  flee,  they 
being  confounded ;  properly  of/fy. 

1.  Gone  away. 

For  those, 

Appointed  to  ait  there,  bad  left  their  charge, 

.f'ioiro  to  the  upper  world.  MiUan,  P.  L. 

Where,  my  deluded  sense  !  was  rciuou  yfosris  t 
Where  the  high  majesty  of  David"!  throne?  Prior. 

2.  Puffed;  inflated;  elate. 

And  when  night 
Darkens  the  street*,  then  wander  forth  die  son, 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine. 

UilUm,  P.  L. 
I*  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast  ? 
Or  from  your  deed*  I  rightly  tony  divine, 
Unseemly  floten  with  insolence  or  wine.  Pope. 

Flu'ctuant.t  adj.    [fluctuant,  Latin.] 
Wavering;  uncertain. 
Such  It  the  fluetuant  condrtion  of  human  gen- 
and  of  tbote  relations,  which  arise  from 
tliat  he,  which  is  this  day  n  son,  the  next 
prove  a  fisther,  and  in  the  space  of  one  day 
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the  death  of  I 


in  hiinaerf,  be- 
■(  losing  one  relation  by 
who  b»«»t  him,  and  the  other  by 
him  that  was  begotten  of  hfm. 
Prarxm  on  the  Creed,  Art.  I. 
To  be  longing  for  this  thing  to-day,  and  for  that 
thing  to-morrow ;  to  change  likings  for  loathings, 
•ad  to  \Uod  wishing  and  hankering  at  a  venture, 
how  la  it  possible  for  any  man  to  bo  at  mt  in  thia 
flmetunnt  wandering  humoor  and  opinion? 

To  FLU'CTUATE.  v.  n.  [flucttw,  Lat.] 
1.    To  roll  to  and  again  as  water  in 
agitation. 

Tbt  fluctuating  fields  of  liquid  air, 
Willi  all  the  curious  meteors  bov'ring  there, 
And  tlie  wide  regions  of  the  land,  proclaim 
The  Pow'r  Divine,  Hut  raii'd  the  miglity  frame. 


2.  To  float  backward  and  forward,  as  with 
the  motion  of  water. 

3.  To  move  with  uncertain  and  hasty 


a*  to 


mov'd, 

if  Htm,  P.L. 

itate;  to  feel 


FLU 

1 .  The  quality  of  flowing ;  smoothness ; 
freedom  from  harshness  or  asperity. 

Fluency  of  number*,  and  moat  expressive  fi- 
gure* for  the  poet,  morels  for  the  serious,  and 
plca*anint:*  for  admirers  of  poinla  of  wit. 

Garth.  Pref.  to  Odd. 

2.  Readiness;  copiousness;  volubility. 

Our  publick  liturgy  must  be  canhicred,  tlie 
better  to  uSl-om.-  those  men  who  gloried  in  their 
extemporary  rein  and  fluency.         Xmg  £Wr». 

Wo  moon  with  audi  fluency  and  fire, 
Tlie  beau  a  we  baffle,  and  the  learned  tire.  TicietL 

The  common  fluency  of  •pecch  in  many  men, 
and  ir.mt  women,  it  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter, 
and  a  scarcity  of  words ;  for  whoever  is  a  master 
of  language,  and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will 
be  apt,  iu  speaking,  to  heaitate  upon  the  choice 
of  both.  Smajft,  ThougkU  on  mrmu  SuhjecH- 

3.  Affluence ;  abundance.   This  sense  is 
obsolete. 


The 

New  part  puts  on ;  a 
Fluctuate!  disturb'd. 

4.  To  be  in  an  uncertain 
sudden  vicissitudes. 

As  tl  ic  greatest  part  of  my  estate  has  been  hitherto 
of  an  unsteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  u»t 
upon  seas,  at  fluctuatint  in  funds,  It  is  now  Axed 
and  settled  in  aubstantiai  acres  and  u-netuent». 

Adduon,  Sped. 

5.  To  be  irresolute ;  to  be  undetermined. 
FtfCTUA'TioK.f  «.  *•    Zfluctuatio,  Lat. 

fluctuation,  Fr.  from  fluctuate.] 

1.  The  alternate  motion  of  the  water. 

Fluctuation*  are  but  motions  sub- 
servient, which  winds,  storms,  shores, 
shelves,  and  every  interjacency  irrcgu- 
lates.  Bronn. 

Tbey  were  caused  by  the  impulses  and  fluctu- 
ation of  water  in  the  bows  Is  of  the  earth. 

Woodward.  Nat.  But. 

2.  Uncertainty;  indetcrmination. 

It  will  not  hinder  it  from  maling  a  proielyte  of 
a  person,  that  loves  fluctuation  of  judgement  little 
enough  to  be  willing  to  be  eased  of  it  by  any  thing 
but  error.  Bvfle . 

3.  Violent  agitation. 

I  have  seen  a  crowd  of  disorderly  people  rush 
violently,  and  in  heaps,  till  their  utmoat  border 
was  restrained  by  a  wall,  or  had  spent  the  fury  of 
the  first  fluctuation  and  watery  progress ;  and  by 
and  by  it  returned  to  the  contrary  with  the  same 
carnciuiesi,  only  because  it  was  violent  and  un- 
goremed.  Bp.  Tnytor,  Holy  Dying,  v.  |  8. 

FLUB.f  ».*•  [A  word  of  which  I  know 
not  the  etymology,  unless  it  be  derived 
from  flew  of fly,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It 
is  probably  from  the  French  I'ouverte, 
an  opening,  whence  our  old  word  louver, 
signifying  an  opening  to  let  out  smoke  ; 
used  by  Spenser.   Sec  Louver.] 

1.  A  small  pipe  or  chimney  to  convey  air, 
heat,  or  smoke. 

Flew  [flue]  a  narrow  outlet  for  smoke, 
to  encrease  the  draught  of  air.  North. 

Pegge. 

2.  Soft  down  or  fur,  such  as  may  fly  in 
in  the  wind. 

Flub'llin.  n.*.   The  herb  Spekdwbli,. 
Flit'bkce.*  n.t.  [from  fluent.]  Copious- 
ness ;  readiness.    Not  now  in  use. 

Poetry  indeed  hath  a  fluent*  of  expression. 
WkitUk,  Uunn.  of  Ike  Eng.  (165-1,)  p.  478. 

Fw/uxcy.  n.t.  [from  fluent.] 


FLU 

The  quality  in  bodies  opposite  to 
bility ;  want  of  coherence  between  the 
parte. 

Heat  promotes  fluidity  very  much,  by  diminish- 
ing the  tenacity  of  bodies  i  it  makes  many  bwtirs 
fluid,  which  are  not  fluid  in  cold,  and  increase* 
the  fluutity  of  tenacious  liquids ;  as  of  oil,  bal>aiu, 
and  honey ;  and  thereby  decreases  their  resistance. 

Ncu4on,  Optieii. 

A  disease  opposite  to  this  spmitude  is  too  great 
fluidity.  ArintthnU. 

Fmj'ioness.  n.  *.  [from  fluid.]  That 


Sandy,,  Ptmrj  Arr.it  on  Job. 
God  riches  and  renown  to  men  imparts, 
Even  all  they  wish ;  and  yet  their  narrow  heart* 
Cannot  so  girat  a  fluency  receive, 
But  their  fruition  to  a  stranger  leave.  Sandys. 

FLU  ENT,  adj.  [fluent,  Lat.] 

1.  Liquid. 

It  is  not  malleable ,  bu!  vet  is  not  fluid,  but 
stupifiod.  Stt' 

2.  Flowing  ;  in  motion ;  in  flux. 

Motion  being  a fluent  thing,  and  one  part  of  it* 
duration  being  independent  upon  another,  it  doth 
not  follow  that  because  any  thing  moves  Out  mo- 
ment, it  must  do  so  the  next.  Ray  on  toe  Creation. 
S.  Ready;  copious;  voluble. 

Those  have  aorae  natural  dispositions,  which 
have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age,  such  as  is 
a  fluent  and  luxurious  speech.  Bacon. 

I  shall  lay  before  you  all  that's  within  roe. 
And  with  most  fluent  utterance.  Dtnham,  Sophy . 

Fuj'EMT.f  »•  #. 

1.  Stream  j  running  water. 

Confiding  in  their  hands,  that  sed'lous  strive 
To  cut  th"  outrageous fluent  ,•  in  this  distress, 
Ev'n  in  the  sight  of  death.  J\W>,«. 

2.  In  tho  doctrine  of  fluxions,  flowing 
quantity. 

They  must  know  to  find  fluxions  from  fluents. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Analyst,  S  47. 

Flu'ently.t  adv.  [from  fluent.]  With 
ready  flow ;  volubly  ;  readily  ;  without 
obstruction  or  difficulty. 

To  speak  divinely,  or  by  inspiration,  was  the 
usual  phrase  whereby  they  expressed  speaking 
fluentty,  pathetically,  and  with  coherence. 

Spenser,  Van.  of  Vxdg.  l-nphecia,  p.  74. 
FLU'ID.  adj.  [fluidut,  \a%U  fluide,  Fr.] 
Having  parte  easily  separable ;  not  solid. 

Or  serve  tlicy  aa  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud, 
Lest  H  again  dissolve,  and  ahow  r  the  earth  ? 

Milton,  P.  L. 
If  particles  slip  easily,  and  are  of  a  fit  siie  to  j 
be  agitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  big  enough  to 
keep  them  in  agitation,  the  body  is fluid ,  and  iT 
it  be  apt  to  stick  to  things,  it  is  humid. 

ATrsKen,  Optickt. 

Fli/id.t  n.  i. 

1.  Any  thing  not  solid. 

The  doctrine  and  laws  of  fluids  are  of  tlie  great- 
est estcnt  in  philosophy.  Chamber*. 

2.  Tin  physick.]   Any  animal  juice:  as 
the  blood. 

Consider  how  luxury  hath  introduced  new  dis- 
eases, and  with  than,  not  improbably,  altered  tlie 
whole  course  of  the/«..ii. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope.  Uart.  Scntl. 

Flui'dity.  ».  i.  1/luiditS,  Fr.  Tromfluid.] 


lity  in  bodies  opposite  to  stability. 

What  if  we  should  say  that fluulnea  and  sta- 
bility oYpends  so  much  upon  the  texture  of  the 
parts,  that,  by  the  change  of  that  texture,  the  same 
parts  may  be  made  to  constitute  either  a  fluid  or 
a  dry  body,  and  that  permanently  loo  ?  liable. 

Fluke.*  See  Floor  and  Flowk.  Both 
the  fish,  and  the  part  of  an  anchor,  are 
frequently  written  fluke. 
Flume.*  n.t.  [Sax.  plum;  old  Ft.flutn, 
"  flume,  riviere,"  Lacombe.  One  also 
of  our  own  oldest  words.  Lat.j?ajme-n.] 
A  river.  Obsolete. 

They  »eren  haptiwd  ofhim  in  tiieflumc  Jordan. 

WidcUffc,  A.  Uark,  i. 

FLu'MMERV.f  n.s.  [Uumru,  Welsh.] 

1.  A  kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation  of 
wheatflower  or  oatmeal. 

Milk  end j?u winery  are  very  fit  for  children. 

Ijoche. 

2.  Flattery ;  either  an  enlargement  of 'flam, 
or  a  figurative  usage  of  the  preceding 
meaning. 

Flung,  participle  and  preterite  of  fling. 
Thrown ;  cast. 

Several  statues  the  Romans  themselves  flung 
into  the  river,  when  they  ' 
selves. 

FLU'OR.  n.t. 

1.  A  fluid  state. 

The  particle*  of  fluids  which  do  not  cohere  ton 
strongly,  and  are  of  such  a  srnallnesa  as  render* 
them  moU  susceptible  of  tbo%c  agitation*  Khitb 

keep  lionors  in  a  floor,  are  most  easily  separated 
and  rartfied  into  vapour*.  A'rwten,  Optich. 

2.  Catatncnia. 

To  Flur.*    See  To  Flurry. 
FLU'RRY.f  «.  *.  [perhaps  from  the  Teut. 
or  German.^ugAi,  hastily,  in  a  hurry  ; 
or  perhaps  a  corruption  of fluster.] 

1.  A  gust  or  storm  ot  wind ;  a  hasty  blast. 

The  boat  was  overact  by  a  sudden  flurry  from 
the  North.  Sun/t. 

2.  Hurry  ;  a  violent  commotion. 

One  is  kept  in  perpetual  alarm,  and  flurry  of 
spirits,  for  the  first  or  second  time  of  assisting  at 
this  diversion,  [a  bull-fight.] 

Swinburne,  Tmr.  through  Synth*,  L.  40. 

To  Flu'rry.*  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
keep  in  agitation  ;  to  alarm.  To  Flur 
is  an  old  northern  word.  "  Flur'd,  all 
ruffled."  Praise  of  Yorksh.  Ale,  1697, 
p.  98. 

Aftrr  no  long  n  journey  through  the  ntHl  *i»tcs 
•nd  bilenl  jAupid  u>wra  of  Sftain,  where  every 


[Latin.] 


thing  bears  the  mark  of  languor  and  indolence, 
we  were  at  first  quite  flurried  and  confounded 
with  the  hurry  in  the  garrison,  the  perpetual  noise 
of  cannon,  and  the  reports  of  the  soldiers  fj 
through  their  firing  exercise. 
oVmhrnsc,  Trav.  through  Spain,  tm.  39.  (11 

2oFLUSH.t  v.n.  [Jttytm,  Dutch, 

flow ;  flu*,  or  flux,  Fr.] 
1.  To  flow  with  violence. 


76.) 
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The  pulse  of  <iic  heart  tie  attributes  to  an  ebul- 
lition bjxI  sudden  expansion  of  the  blood  In  the 
ventricle*,  after  the  manner  of  the  milk,  which, 
being  heated  to  euch  a  degree,  doth  suddenly,  end 
all  et  vwo.fliah  upend  run  over  the  vessel.  Roy- 
It  fluthet  violently  out  of  the  cod  for  about  a 
quart,  and  then  flop*.        Mortimer,  Iluebandry. 

2.  To  corae  in  haste.  Dr.  Johnson  here 
cites  a  passage  from  Ben  Jonson,  where 
the  verb  is  active,  in  the  sportsman's 
tense  of  springing  birds.  The  following 
passage  will  explain  the  present  mean- 
ing of  coming  in  haste. 

Oil  your  crttsh'd  rsattrils slake  your  oppilatioti, 
And  maki^  your  pent  powers  yinj-s  la  wholesome 
sneeise,        .Beast  m.  and  Fl.  A7c*  f'alue. 

3.  To  glow  in  the  skin ;  to  produce  a  co- 
lour in  the  face  by  a  sudden  afflux  of 
blood.  It  is  properly  used  of  a  sudden 
or  transient  neat  of  countenance ;  not 
of  a  settled  complexion. 

Thus  Ere  with  count'nence  blitlie  her  story 
told, 

But  in  her  check  distemper  flushing  glow'd. 

MUlon,  P.  L. 

What  means  that  lovely  frurt  ?  What  menus 

Thai  blood,  which  fltuhet  guilty  in  your  race  ? 

Drylen. 

At  once,  array'd 
In  all  the  colours  of  the fluiking  year, 
The  garden  glo^ss-  Taestam,  Syrinx- 

4.  To  shine  suddenly.  Obsolete. 

A  flake  of  6 re  that,  jfiuiing  in  hit  beard. 
Him  all  amai'd.  St<mer. 

To  Flush. t  v.  a. 

1.  To  colour ;  to  redden  ;  properly  to  red- 
den suddenly. 

The  glowing  (Umw  of  Zama'a  royal  court, 
t  faro fluth'd  with  more  exalted  cbarmt. 

Add) ton,  Calo. 
So  mo  court,  or  wcret  corner  uwk, 
rth  ibame  the  passing  virgin'*  check. 

Cay,  TWeie. 

2.  To  elate ;  to  elevate ;  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  sudden  joy. 

Such  Ihingf  a*  can  only  (red  fail  pride,  and 
Jriitn  hh  ambition.  South,  Strut,  it.  104. 

A  prospcroue  people,  flushed  with  great  Tictorie* 
and  successes,  are  rarely  known  to  confine  their 
joys  within  the  bojndf  of  moderation  and  Inno- 
cence. Attervury,  Strm. 

3.  To  put  up  ;  to  spring. 

If  the  place  bat  arFanl* 
Any  More  of  lucky  bird*, 
At  1  make  'em  to  fluth 
Each  owl  out  of  his  buth. 

Ben  /arum,  ifataut  of  OteU. 

Flush.*,  adj- 

1.  Fresh;  full  of  vigour. 

He  took  my  father  grassy,  full  of  breed, 
With  all  hi*  Crimea  broad  blown,  and/ual  a*  May ; 
And  how  bit  audit  stand*,  who  know*,  tare 
Heav'n  ?  Snotsnttrr*. 

I  lure  to  wcur  clothes  tliat  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Qeatriitnd. 

2.  Affluent ;  abounding.    A  cant  word. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  flush  In  reedy,  either 
to  go  to  law  or  clear  old  debts ;  neither  could  he 
And  good  bail.  Arlulhnat. 

5.  Conceited,  elevated  in  opinion. 

Content  not  yourselves  with  eome  part  of  it ; 
that  you  read  the  Gospel,  or  New  Testament,  but 
neglect  the  Old,  a*  rt  the  practice  of  eomv  flush 
notion  ists. 

Bp.  Hophint,  Repot,  of  tie  /.draft  Prayer,  p.  297, 

Flush. f  n.  j.  [German,  /*«*»•] 

1.  Afflux;  sudden  impulse;  violent  flow. 

This  is  commonly  corrupted  to  flath  : 

as,  a JUuk  of 
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Never  had  any  man  such  a  Ion,  cries  a  wi- 
dower, in  thej* uaa  of  his  extravagancies  for  a  dead 
wife.  L' Estrange. 

The  purse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  caused  by 
the  pulsation  or  I  be  heart,  driving  the  blood 
through  them  in  manner  of  a  wave  or  flush,  but 
by  the  coats  of  the  arteries  themaerve*.  ifay. 

Success  may  give  him  a  present Jtutk  of  joy ; 
but  when  the  short  transport  is  over,  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  succeeds  "to  the  care  of  acquiring, 

2.  Cards  nil  of  a  sort.   [Spanish,  ^ux.] 

3.  Bloom  ;  growth  ;  abundance. 

No  busy  atrps  the  grass-grown  footway  Bead, 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled.  Goldsmith. 

A  bone  turned  out  in  the  spring  to  take  the  first 
fluth  of  grata.  Steepens,  Not*  an  X.  Lear. 

A  term  for  a  number  of  ducks;  as  a 
covey  is  for  partridges. 

As  when  a  faulcon  hath  with  nimble 
FlowiM  at  a  fluth  at  ducks  forcby  the 
The  trembling  fowl  —  — • 
Do  hide  thcutselves  from  her  astonying  look 
Amongst  the  tlsgs  ai>d  covert  round  about. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  Vs.  v.  Si. 

Flu'sheb.*  ».  s.   The  common  name  of 


the  lesser  butcher-bird. 


Chambers. 


Flu's  h  inc*  n.  t.  [from  Jltuh.']  Colour  in 
the  face  by  a  sudden  afflux  of  blood. 
Ere  yet  the  tall  of  most  unrighteous  tear* 
I  in  ber  galled  eye*, 

SXirlljirtin-,  Hamlet. 

To  cover  any  pimple 
any  obstructions,  or  to 
etisive  JfuattJifi. 

Up.  Taylor,  Artif.  Handtom.  p.  62. 
What  can  be  more  significant  than  the  sudden 
of  a  blush? 


Collsmflht  Aspect. 

Flc'shsrss.*1  it,  s.  [from JtuJ>.~\  Freshness. 

Wbuac  interest  it  is,,  tike  hcrroha  »*  i*,  to  hide  the 
mr«i;**iTi*^*  of  their  bodies  by  tlx*  Hushnru  of  their 
feather*.  Bp.  Ganden'tl^fcof  llookrr,\M.l,<f.Sl, 

To  Flu'ster.*  v.  a.  [from  To Jhtth.] 

1.  To  make  hot  and  rosy  with  drinking; 
to  make  half  drunk. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  twi 
Have  I  tonight  flutter' d  with  flowing 
And  they  watch  too.  Shnktftt 

2.  To  confound ;  to  hurry. 

All  endeavours  must  be  therefore  used  either  to 
divert,  bind  up,  ttupify,  flutter,  and  amuse  the 
senses ;  or  else  to  justle  them  out  of  their  stations. 

SHffl,  Fragment. 

To  FLU'STER.w  v.  n.  [Teut.  and  Germ. 
Jlught,  in  a  hurry;  Icel.jfas,  precipit- 
ancy ;  and  Serenms  gives JUtter,  anhe- 
I  us,  i.  c.  short-winded,  out  of  breath.] 
To  be  in  a  bustle ;  to  make  much  ado 
about  little. 

The  Apostle  aeema  here  most  peculiarly  lo  have 
directed  this  encomium  of  the  gospel,  as  a  defiance 
to  the  philosopher*  of  his  time,  tlw  fiuMennf  ,  Tain- 
glorious  Greeks.  Smth,  Serm.  ui.  215. 

Flu'steh.*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Sud- 
den impulse ;  violent  flow  ;  hurry. 

l*t  no  present  Winter  of  fortune,  or  flow  of 
riches,  either  transport  the  man  bim>ctf  with  con- 
fidence, or  the  fools  about  him  with  admiration. 

South,  Serm.  vi.  235. 
When  Caska  adds  to  his  natural  impudence  die 
flutter  of  a  bottle,  that  which  fools  called  tire  when 
he  was  sober,  all  men  abhor  a*  outrage  when  he  is 
drunk.  TuuVr,  No.  252. 

Flu'stkhed.*  odj.  [from Jimier.]  Heated 
"drunk. 

or  Ibreo  intaginsry 
delicious ; 


with  liquor ;  half- 
Being  P1**^0, 


two 
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and  a  littlo  resed  with  this  fantastick  treat ;  be 
pretended  to  grow  flutter .,  ami  garc  the  Bsrme- 
cide  a  good  box  on  the  car. 

AddtMm,  Guardut*,  No.  162. 

FLUTE.f  [Jludejutr,  French  Jittyte, 
Dutch ;  Jloite,  Danish ;  Chaucer  writes 
our  word  after  this  manner,  "  many  a 

Jloite"  House  of  Fame,  ail-  1SS  ;  Germ. 

Jioote.  The  word  may  be  either  from 
the  Gr.  f>A»,  to  blow,  or  the  Lat. JUtula, 
a  pipe  ] 

1.  A  musical  pipe ;  a  pipe  with  stops  for 
the  lingers. 

TV  oar*  were  silver, 
Which  lo  the  tunc  off  nut  kept  stroke. 

ShaJtifmrt,  Ant.  and  Cteop. 
The  soft  eoraplaiungjtunt. 
In  dying  notes  discover* 
The  woes  of  bo|H-tcs&  lover*, 

Ijrydrn. 

2.  A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar,  like  the 
concave  of  a  flute  split. 

To  Flutic*  r>.  n.  To  play  on  the  flute. 

Si0(fiii(!  he  was,  or  flouting  all  the  day. 

Caaucer,  C  T.  Pro!. 

To  Flute. f  v.  a.    To  cut  columns  Into 


led,  fluted,  furrowed,  < 
Cttgrapt,  in  r.  CaneU,  i 

FLtyTEH.*  it.  *.  [Fr.  Jluteur.)   One  who 

plays  on  the  flute.       Coig.  and  SJterw. 
To  FLUTTER.t  v.  n.  [rlocepan,  Saxon ; 
Jiotter,  French.    And  our  word  was 

formerly  written  flotcr,  or  Jiotter.  "  As 

an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  i 

over  her  birds,  and  I 

wings,"  Sec.   Dr.  Plaiferc's 

1621;  p.106.] 
1.  To  take  short  f 

of  the  wings. 
At  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  ^ 

her  young,  and  spreadcth  abroad  ber  ' 

the  Lord  alone  did  lesd  hitn.      Deul.  xiiii.  1 1. 
Think  you've  an  angel  try  the  wings; 

One  that  gladly  will  be  nigh, 

To  wait  upon  each  morning  sigh  ; 

To  flutter  in  the  balmy  air 

Of  your  welLpcrfumed  pray'r.  fretsaw 
They  fed,  s»d,  fiuU'rms,  by  degraee  withdrew. 


2,  To  move  about  with  great 
bustle  without  consequence. 

Excess  muddies  the  best  wit,  and  only  makes  it 
flutter  and  froth  high. 

No  rag,  no  scrap  of  all  the  beau  or  wit, 
That  once  sojluttrr'tt,  and  that  once  to  writ- 
Pope,  Dune 

3,  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations  or 
undulations. 

Ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  i 
The  fluM'ring  fan  be  Zephyretta't  cans.      "  Fope, 

They  the  tall  mast  above  the  vessel  rear, 
Or  teach  the  flutt'ring  sail  lo  float  in  air. 

Pope,  Odyu. 

4,  To  be  in  agitation ;  to  move  irregularly ; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

The  relation  being  brought  him  what  a  glorious 
victory  srss  got,  arid  bow  long  she  fluiter'd  upon 
the  wings  of  doubtful  tucccas,  ho  was  not  sur- 
prised. Hinoel,  roe.  For. 

It  is  impossible  thst  men  should  certainly  dis- 
cover the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas, 
whilst  their  thoughts /urt.T  ahout,  or  stick  only  in 
sounds  of  doubtful  signification.  Locke. 

Esteem  see  tlrese,  my  friends  !  erenl  and  chance, 
Produc'd  by  atoms  from  their flull'rxng  dsncc ! 
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His  thoughts  are  wry  fluttering  and  wandering, 
and  cannot  bo  fixed  attentively  Co  a  few  ideas  suc- 
cessively. H'atts. 

To  FLU'TTBK.f  v.  a. 

1.  To  drive  in  disorder,  like  a  flock  of 
birds  suddenly  roused. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecoat,  I 
Flaller'd  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.  Skak*.Conal, 

2.  To  hurry  the  mind. 

3.  To  disorder  the  position  of  any  thing. 

Then  might  ye  sec 
Cowls,  hood*,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  U»sd 
And ftnuer'd  into  rag*.  Milton,  I'.L. 

Flu'ttkr.  «•  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Vibration;  undulation;  quick  and  ir- 
regutar  motion. 

An  infinite  variety  of  motion*  are  to  bo  made 
use  of  in  the  Jlulltr  of  a  fin  :  there  is  the  angry 
Jttttter,  the  mod««  fuller,  and  tbe  timorous  falter. 

AdduOU,  SjMXt' 

2.  Hurry;  tumult;  disorder  of  mind. 
S.  Confusion  ;  irregular  position. 
Flu'tterinc*  n.s.  [from /utter.]  Tu- 
mult of  mind ;  agitation. 

In  sweet  confusion  lost, 

i  a  while  rcroain'd. 
Taosnnui,  Summer. 

Fluvia'tick.  adj.  [jtuviaticvt,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  rivers. 
FLUX.  n.  *.  Ifluxxu,  Lat.  ;fiux,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  passage. 

The  simple  and  primary  motion  of  6 re  is  ufut, 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the  fuel  to  its 
circumference.  Dig'!/. 

By  the  perpetual  fui  of  the  liquids,  a  great 
part  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  tbe  body.  Ariuthn. 

2.  The  state  of  passing  away  and  giving 
place  to  others. 

Whether  in*  lies*  of  tbe  sun  in  animals 
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of  tbe  sun  in 

I  in  a  continual  fur,  can 
t  gloss  of  blackness, 
Eroum,  I'ulg.  Err. 
What  tbe  stated  rate  of  Interest  should  be,  in 
the  constant  change  of  affairs,  and /fax  of  money, 

Locke. 


like  body,  the  slock  or  fund 
\  nor  thejf  **  and  alteration 
sensible.  llWinmf. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  perpetual 
Jtur,  and  stand  in  need  of  recruits  to  supply  those 
words  that  are  continually  falling. 

Fetlon  m  the  Clank kt. 

3.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter. 

Quinces  stop  fluies  of  blood.   Artmth.  on  Diet. 

4.  Dysentery  ;  disease  in  which  the  bow- 
els arc  excoriated  and  bleed  ;  bloody 
flux. 

Eat  eastern  spice,  secure 
From  burniog,/?i»rr<  and  hot  calenture.  Halifax. 

5.  Excrement;  thut  which  falls  from 
bodies. 

Civet  is  the  eery  uncleanly  fax  of  a  cat.  Sktttt. 

6.  Concourse ;  confluence. 

Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends ; 
"Tis  right,  quoth  ho  ;  thus  misery  doth  part 
Tbe  fut  of  company.     Snaktpeare,  At  yen  like  it. 

7.  The  state  of  being  melted. 

8.  That  which  mingled  with  a  body  makes 
it  melt. 

Fupcf  adj.  [Jluxus,  Latin.]  Unconstant ; 
not  durable;  maintained  by  a  constant 
succession  of  parts. 

A  corporation ;  which  is  likewise  a  flux  body, 
may  be  punished  for  the  faults,  nod  liable  to  the 


debts,  af  their  predecessors. 
Arbutkmt  and  I\pe,  " 


ScriUenu,  ch.  IS. 


Our  argument  for  such  a  translation  is  tbe  fux 
nature  of  liring  languages. 

Abf.  Kevxame,  Eu.  Tr.  of  Ike  Bunt,  p.  MS. 

To  FLux.f  v.  a. 

1.  To  melt, 

lie  maketh  his  cure  more  dilatory,  and  at  the 
same  time  J?  am  bis  body  and  his  purse. 

Moral  Stale  if  Enfland,  11670.)  P- 

2.  To  salivate ;  to  evacuate  by  spitting. 

lie  might  fashionably  and  genteelly — bare 
been  duelled  or fuzed  into  another  world.' 

Svutk,  Sena.  II  815. 

Fluxa'tios.*  n.  *.  [Jluxus,  Lat.]  The 
state  of  passing  away  and  giving  place 
to  others. 

Tbey  [the  Siamese]  belies*  a  continual  furation 
and  transmigration  of  souls  from  eternity. 

Leslie,  SlHirt  Method  vilk  the  Deito. 

Flu'xjblk.*  adj.  [Fr.jsWtVe.]  Not  du- 
rable ;  changing. 

Though  it  be  questionable,  whether  I  wear  the 
same  flesh  which  »  f  untie,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is 
not  the  same;  for  I  went  uascn-baired  out  of 
England,  but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a 
eery  dark  bro.n.  W  Eel.  i-  i-  31. 

Fluxibi'lity.*  n.  *.  [from^tunWe.]  Apt- 
ness to  flow  or  spread.  CocJceram. 

Fluxi'lity.  n.s.  l/uxus,  Lat.]  Easiness 
of  separation  oi  parts;  possibility  of 
liquefaction. 

Experiments  seem  to  teach,  that  the  supposed 
anxsation  of  nature  to  a  vacuum  is  but  accidental, 
or  in  consequence,  partly  of  the  weight  and  fluid 
ity.  or  at  least  fuxitity  of  tbe  bodies  here  below. 

tlayle. 

Fi.u'xiox.t  n.s.  [fluxion,  Vr.Jluxio,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  flowing. 

A  running,  flowing  or  floating  of  waters. 

Cdgrare. 

2.  The  matter  that  flows. 

The  /win.  increased,  and  abscesses  were  rais'd. 

tTueman. 

3.  [In  mathematicks.]  The  arithmetick 
or  analysis  of  infinitely  small  variable 
quantities ;  or  it  is  the  method  of  finding 
an  infinite  small  or  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, which  being  taken  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  times,  becomes  equal  to  a  quantity 
given.  Harris. 

A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  and 
depths  of  modem  algebra  and  fueiont,  are  not 
worth  the  labour  of  those  who  design  the  learned 
professions  as  the  basinets  of  life.  W oris. 

Flu'xiosary.*  adj.  [from  fluxion.]  Re- 
lating to  mathematical  fluxions. 

Yuu  may  apply  die  rules  of  tbe  fuaanary  me- 
thod. BV.  Berkeley,  Analytt,  %  SS. 

Flu'xioxist.*  ».  t.  [from  fluxion?]  One 
the  doctrine  of  fluxions, 
in  algebraist,  f onanist,  geometrician, 
r  of  any  kiwi  can  expect  indulgence 
for  obscure  principles  or  incorrect  reasonings. 

JJ)>.  llerkeley,  Aanlytt,  Qu.  iX 

Flu'xivk.*  adj.  [from Jlux.] 

1.  Flowing  with  tears. 
These  often  batli'd  she  in  hcr/iiiriw  eyes. 

Skalctpeurt,  Loitr't  Comjilaint. 

2.  Wanting  solidity. 
Tlieir  arguments  ore  as  fuzive  as  liquor  spilt 

upon  a  table.  If-  Jontan,  DwoverUu 

Flu'xube.*  n.  $.  [hat.  Jluxus.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  flowing. 

Humour,  sre  lltus  define  it, 
To  be  a  quality  of  air,  or  water, 
And  in  itself  holds  these  two  pnqsertles, 
Moisture  and  furure. 

11.  Jmuvt,  Every  llun  out  <f  hit  Humour. 

2.  Fluid  matter. 

18 


FLY 

Tlie  iwoln  Jluxtirt  of  the  cloud*. 

J)royi*nr  Uarvn'*  STurt,  tl,  I  ft. 

To  FLY.f  pret./eTe  or/erf;  parL,/iWor 
Jown.v.n.  [fieojan,  Suxon.  To^iyis 
properly  to  use  wingi,  and  gives  Jlew 
and  jttmn.  To  jlte  is  to  escape,  or  to  go 
rneai/,  plcan,  Saxon,  and  makes  Art?.] 
Tliey  are  now  confounded,  flu,  or 
cleojan,  arc  evidently  from  the  Latin 
volo,  to  fly. 
1.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings. 

Etc  tbe  bat  hath  Jtavn 
His  cluister'd  flight.  Shnkipearr,  Mneieth. 

Fowl  that  may  Jty  shore  tbe  earth  in  the  open 
firmnincnt  oflwasen.  Gen.  i.  20. 

Thtse  men's  liastinesa  the  warier  sort  of  you  do 
not  commend  :  ye  widi  tins-  itui  held  themselre* 


in,  and  not 


it  /fawn  so  dangcTDii-l 
of  the  cause  WV« 


.ly  abroad 


Hooker. 

2.  To  pass  through  the  air. 

Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  a*  tbe  sparks  Jty  up- 

%T3rii.  J»h,  V. 

3.  To  pass  away,  with  the  idea  of  swift- 
ness or  escape. 

Ev'u  a  romance,  a  tune,  a  rhime. 
Help  thee  to  pass  the  tedious  time. 
Which  else  would  on  thy  hand  remain ; 
Though  JtWn,  it  ne'er  looks  I 

4.  To  pass  swiftly. 


The"  scouts  withjtywtg  speed 
Return,  and  through  tbe  city  sp 


the  new*. 
Dryden. 

Earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  Jlyiif  steed.  Pa;*. 

5.  To  move  with  rapidity. 

As  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooth  paeeueot  of  an  empty  court, 
'Hie  wooden  engine  Jlut  and  whirls  about.  Drjd. 

6.  To  part  with  violence. 

Chid  to  catch  this  good  occasion, 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnow 'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall jtu  asunder.    Shahtft.  Hen-  VIII. 

He  basaas  Iscods,  to  save  bis  own  made  jly  ; 
And  now,  the  6ultan  to  prescrre,  must  die.  H'atler. 

7.  To  break ;  to  shiver ;  to  burst  asun- 
der with  a  sudden  explosion. 

Behold,  a  frothy  substance  rise ; 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  Jtiei. 

8.  [flean,  Saxon ;  fiiehen,  German.]  To 
run  away ;  to  attempt  escape.  In  this 
sense  the  verb  is  properly  to  fire,  when 
jUd  is  formed  :  but  the  following  exam  - 
ples shew  that  they  are  confounded : 
they  are  confoundeu  oftener  in  the  pre- 
sent than  in  the  preter  tense.  Sec  To 
Flee 

Wlu'ch  when  the  valiant  elf  pereeis'd.  lie  leapt, 
As  lion  fierce,  upon  Uie/yinfi  prey.    Spent.  F.  (2- 
Ye  shall  fee,  as  ye Jtett  from  before  the  earth- 
quake. Zeth.  J. 
Abiathar  escaped,  and  Jtetl  after  David. 

t  Sam.  asii.  !f0. 
What  wander  if  the  kindly  beams  he  sbed, 
RcviT'd  lb»  drooping  art*  again ; 
If  science  rais'd  her  head. 
And  soft  humanity,  that  from  rebellion  fled. 

Dryden. 

He  oft  desir'd  to  fy  from  Israel's  throne, 
And  lise  in  shades  with  lier  and  lose  alone.  Prijr. 
I'll  ;?y  from  shepherds,  flocks,  and  flow'ry 
pluins  ; 

From  sticphcnk,  flocks  and  plains  I  may  remove. 
Forsake  mankind,  and  all  the  world  but  lose 

Afic. 

.  To  Fly  of.    To  spring  with  violence 
upon  ;  to  fall  on  suddenly. 

Though  the  dogs  have  never  seen  the  dog-killer, 
yet  tbey  will  come  forth,  aud  balk  andjfy  at  him. 

Baton,  Nat.  W*. 
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,  can  keep  a  man  from 

when  an    enraged  conscience 
shall  yf»  at  him,  and  take  him  by  the  throat. 

South,  Am. 

This  U  an  ace  that  flirt  at  all  learning,  and 
emrutre*  especially  into  faults.  South. 

10.  To  Fly  at.   To  hawk  ;  to  catch  birds 
by  means  of  hawks. 

Believe  me,  lord*,  for  flying  at  (lie  brook, 
I  saw  not  belter  sport  these  seven  yean*  day. 

Skalijxart,  K.  Hen.  VI.  P.  II. 

11.  To  Fly  back.    To  start;  to  become 
res  tiff,  as  a  horse. 

12.  To  Fly  in  the  face.    To  insult, 

This  would  discourage  any  nan  from  doing  you 
good,  when  you  will  either  neglect  him,  or  fly  in 
hit  fact,  and  he  must  expect  only  danger  lo  himself. 

Swift,  Drupur't  Lrttert. 

13.  To  Fly  hi  the  face.    To  act  in  de- 


Fly  in  nature's  fact : 

—  But  liow,  if  nature  fly  In  my  face  Ant  ? 

—  Then  nature's  the  aggressor.   Ihyd.  Sjiaru  Fr. 

11.  To  VhYof.    To  revolt. 

Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They're  aick,  they're 
weary. 

They  hare  traveled  all  the  night !  mean  fetches 
The  image*  of  remit  and  j»yiau>  of.  Ska*.  K.ljmr. 

I  >imjiuL*n  IxwTac. 

Jttdium,  Colo. 

15.  To  Fly  on.   To  spring  with  violence 
upon ;  to  fly  at. 

A  servant  that  be  bred,  tbriU'd  with  remorse, 
O]>po»*d  against  the  act,  bending  Ilia  sword 
To  hi*  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enru^'d, 
Flew  an  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  htm  dead. 

-sWr/iewnr,  AT.  Lear. 

16.  To  Fly  out.   To  burst  into  passion. 

How  easy  is  a  noble  spirit  discern'd, 

J  sulphurous  mailer  that  flirt  out 

B.  Jonten,  Catiline. 
is  apt  to  ruffle,  and  pride  will  fly  out 
"neglect.  CoUitr of  Friendthip. 

17.  To  Fly  out.    To  break  out  into  li- 


sulphurous  i 
,  make.  .  noi 


You  use  me  like  a  courser  spurr'd  and  rein'd s 
It  I  fly  out,  my  fierceness  you  command.  Dryd. 

Papists,  when  unopposed,  fly  tut  into  all  the 
pageantries  of  worship  j  but  when  they  arc  hard 
pressed  by  arguments,  lie  close  intrenched  behind 
the  council  of  Trent.  DryUi. 

18.  To  Fly  out.    To  start  violently  from 
any  direction. 

All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  peryeiual 
endeavour  to  recede  from  me  centre,  and  everv 
moment  vrvuliljiy  out  ill  rijrtit  linen,  if  lliey  acre 
not  restrained.  Bentfey,  Seem. 

19.  Tolet  Fly.   To  discharge. 

The  noisy  eulverin.o'ereharged,  left  fly. 
And  bursts,  untuning,  in  the  reoded  sky. 

Grtmailh. 

20.  To  be  light  and  unencumbered :  as,  a 


fying  camp. 
Il.To  " 


21.  To  float  in  the  air ;  as  they  marched 
out  of  the  town,  by  capitulation,  with 
drums  beating,  colours jtuing,  &c.  i.  c. 
with  honour.  Hence  perhaps  the  vul- 
gar expression,  "  to  come  off  with jly- 
tng-colours." 
To  FLY.f  v.  a. 

1.  To  shun ;  to  avoid ;  to  decline. 

Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  vrben  substance  love 


files,  unifying  what  pur- 


O  Jove,  I  think 
ifly  the  wretched;  such  I 
Where  tbey  should  be  relieved.  Stuiiiprare. 

If  joufly  pbysick  in  health  altogether,  it  will 
be  too  strange  for  your  body  when  you  shall  need 
it.  Bacon,  Eaayt. 

O  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle.  Milton,  S.  A. 
2.  To  refuse  association  with. 

8lcep flirt  the  wretch ;  or  when  with  cares  op. 
prest, 

And  his  toss'd  limbs  are  weary'd  into  rest, 
Then  dreams  invade.  Hrydtn,  «7itv. 

Nature  flirt  him  like  enchanted  ground. 


3.  To  quit  by  flight. 

Drdalus,  to  fly  U 
imba  on 

The  first  who  sail'd  "in  air.  "  Dryden,JEn. 

4.  To  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey. 

fly  other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  some- 
what worth.  Bacon. 

Fty  every  thing  yms  see  to  the  mark,  and  cen- 
sure it  freely.      B.  Jmton,  Mogn.  Lady,  Induct. 

5.  To  cause  to  fly,  or  float  in  the  air,  as, 
to fly  an  artificial  kite. 

6.  It  is  probable  that  flea  was  originally 
the  preterite  of  jly,  when  it  signified 
volation,  and  fled  when  it  signified  es- 
cape :  ftofwn  should  be  confined  likewise 
to  volation ;  but  these  distinctions  are 
now  confounded.  I  know  not  any  book 
except  the  Scriptures  in  which  jly  and 
fee  are  carefully  kept  separate. 

FLY.f  n.  *.  [rleoje,  rite,  Saxon ;  ftuga, 
Icel.] 

1.  A  small  winged  insect  of  many  species. 

As  flirt  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  tn*  gods , 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Skattpenrr,  K.  Lemr. 

My  country  neighbours  begin  to  think  of  being 
in  general,  before  they  come  to  think  of  \ht fly 
la  their  sheep,  or  the  tares  in  their  com.  Locke. 

To  prevent  the  fly,  some  propose  to  sow  ashes 
a  iili  the  seed.  Mortimer,  HutbanHry. 

To  heedleaa  flirt  the  window  proves 
A  constant  death.  Thornton,  Summer. 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  being 
put  into  a  quick  motion,  regulates  and 
equalises  the  motion  of  the  rest. 

If  we  suppose  a  man  tied  in  the  place  of  the 
weight,  it  were  easy,  by  a  single  hair  fastened 
unto  the  fly  or  balance  of  the  jack,  to  draw  him 
up  from  the  ground.  WUhint. 

S.  That  part  of  a  vane  which  points  how 
the  wind  blows. 

4.  A  stage-coach,  distinguished  by  this 
name,  in  order  to  impress  a  belief  of 
its  extraordinary  quickness  in  travel- 
ling. 

5.  A  flatterer.    A  Latinism. 

Courtiers  have  flirt, 
'Hint  buz;  ail  news  unto  them. 

ifaainrer,  Virgin  Martyr. 
Fly'bittek.*  adj.  [fyaaa  bite.}  Stained 
by  the  bites  of  flies. 

The  German  buntii 


man  bunting  in  water-work  u  worth 
of  these  bed-hangings,  and  thc«/a> 
tries.    Skattvear,,  JT.  Hen.  IV.  V.  1 1. 


Like  tflyUnm  cake  of  tallow ; 
Or,  on  parchment,  ink  turn'd  yellow.  Jsn/I. 

So  morning  Insects,  that  in  muck  begun, 
Shine,  bus,  and  flyblow  in  the  setting  sun.  Ptya*. 

FLY'BOAT.f  n.  *.  [  Jly  and  boat.  Fr.ftibot ; 
Icel.  jley.}    A  kind  of  vessel  nimble  and 
light  for  sailing. 
With  three  neatjJ 


FLY'BLOW.*  «.  a.  [fy  and  Wow.]  The 


egg  of  a  fly. 

£  fast,  and  thick 


Out.  of  the  Country 

To  Fly'blow.  v.  a.  [jly  and  Wow.]  To 
taint  with  flies  ;  to  nil  with  maggots. 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  thai  be  designs  to 
play  tricks,  and  lojfyMow  my  w< 


the  fleet  to  make, 
Drayton  t  Aginxaurt. 

Flyca'tcher  n.  s.  I  fly  and  catch.}  One 
that  hunts  flies. 

There  was  more  oeed  of  Brutus  in  Dotuitian'a 
days,  to  mend,  than  of  Horace,  to  laugh  at  a  fly. 
catchrr.  Jlrydrn, 
The  swallow  was  a  flycatcher  at  well  at  the 
spider.  L'Ettranjt. 
Fly'kr.+  n.  t.  [from  fy.~] 

1.  One  that  flies  or  runs  away.   This  is 
written  more  frequently  flier. 

Enforced  flight  is  no  disgrace ;  such  flyrrt  fight 
again.  Warner,  AlbunCt  Eng.  lil.  IS. 

Tbey  tut  one  another  with  darts,  as  the  other, 
do  with  their  hands,  which  tbey  never  throw 
counur,  but  at  the  back  of  the  jttrr. 

fkindyt,  Jtwrnsy. 

He  grieves  so  many  BritciDs  should  l>c  lost ; 
TaUng  more  pains  alien  he  beheld  Uicm  yield, 

To  save  the flirn  than  to  win  the  field.  WaUtr. 

2.  One  that  uses  wings. 

Too,  Philander,  are  loo  high  aflytr  toe  me } 
you  are  so  much  in  the  altitudes,  Ac. 

Goodman,  Whit.  Eti.  Conf.  P.  III. 

3.  The  fly  of  a  jack. 

4.  [In  architecture.]  Stairs  made  of  an 
oblong  square  figure;  whose  fore  and 
back  sides  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  so  are  their  ends:  the  second  of 
these jiyert  stands  parallel  behind  the 
first,  the  third  behind  the  i 
so  are  said  to  fly  off  from  one 

Moxon,  Mech.  Exer. 
To  Fly'wsii.  v.n.  [fy  and/**.]  To 
ancle  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  fly, 
either  natural  or  artificial. 

I  shall  next  give  you  some  other  directions  for 
flyfltking.  Walton,  Angler. 

Fly'flap.*  n.s.  [fly  and  flap."]    A  fan 
or  flapper  to  keep  flies  off. 

Your  order  appointing  certain  deacons  with 
f.-jflapt  to  drive  away  dies,  wben  the  Pope  cc- 
lebrateth,  were  very  superfluous. 

Sheldon,  Mir.  ofAntkkr.  (1616,)  p.  84. 
Then  'mongst  the  rout  be  flew  at  swift, 
As  weapon  made  by  Cyclops, 
And  bravely  qucll'd  sedition's  but, 
By  dint  of  massy  fly-flof*. 

Song  of  St.  George  for  England. 

Fly'ivc-fish.*  n.t.  [Jly  and  fsh.]  A 
fish  of  the  gurnard  kind. 

The  greatest  recreation  we  had,  was  lo  view 
such  large  shoals  of  flying  jitter,  as,  by  their  in- 
terposing multitude,  for  some  time  darkened  the 
sun  ;  a  hah  beautiful  in  its  eye ;  the  body,  though 
no  larger  lhau  a  small  herring,  yet  big  enough 
for  those  complcmental  fins,  which,  so  long  as 
moist,  serve  as  wings  to  fly  SOO  paces  or  more, 
and  40  foot  high.       Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trot.  p.  39. 

FOAL.f  "•  *•  CM-  G6th./«/a  ;  Su.  Goth. 
fole  ;  Sax.  pola,  pole.  Our  old  authors 
write  the  word  fole.}  The  offspring  of 
a  mare,  or  other  beast  of  burthen.  Phe 
custom  now  is  to  use  colt  for  a  young 
horse,  and  JUly  for  a  young  mare ;  but 
there  was  not  originally  any  such  dis- 
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Also  fiew  bit  steal, 
And  with  hi*  winged  lieels  did  tread  the  wind, 
A*  be  bad  been  •  f*l  of  Pcgasus's  kipd, 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Twenty  sfic-assri  and  ten  foot*.  Gen.  Mxii.  15. 

Jo  Foal.  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  forth.    Used  of  mares. 

Glre  my  none  to  Timon  ■.  tt/ocii  roe  straight 
Ten  able  hurvrt.  Shalnpeart,  Timon. 

Such  colt*  as  aro 
Of  Renonwi  race,  straight,  when  tbey  first  are 
fooTd, 

Walk  proudly.  .Vey,  fttorjpcku 

To  Foal.  v.  n.   To  be  disburthened  of 
tlie  ftrtus.    Used  of  beasts  of  burthen. 

About  September  take  your  mare*  into  the 
bouse,  where  keep  them  tiU^ey /<*■'• 

Fo'albit. 
Fo'alfoot.  _ 
FOAM.f  n.  t.  [Jaunt,  German ;  pern,  Sax. 
Sec  the  verb  active  foam.']  The  white 
substance  which  agitation  or  ferment- 
ation gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors ; 
froth ;  spume. 

The  foam  upon  the  inter.  Hot- 1.  7. 

They  bave  dashed  tlwmselves  In  piece.,  and 
are  forced  to  retire  back  again  in  empty  passion 
and Jfcim.  Ml,  (Torts,  ii.  SI. 

Whitening  down  their  mossy  tinctur'd  stream 
Descend,  (lie  billowy  foam.        Thomim,  8[>ring. 

To  Foam.*  v.  a.  [Sax.  peman ;  Lat.  vowo.] 
To  cast  out  froth  ;  to  throw  forth. 

Haging  warn  of  the  sea,  framing  out  their  own 
shame.  St.  Jude,  vex.  1 3. 

To  Foam.  p.  r. 

1.  To  froth;  to  gather  foam. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general'*  rut  will  do 
omiar  bottle*  and  ale-srash'd  wits,  is 
Shakspenn,  Hen.  V. 
r  tell  down  at  the  market  place,  andjmrm'il 
at  mouth,  and  was  speechless.  Shaktpra rtrJul .  Os. 

To  Pallas  high  lite  /taming  bowl  lie  crown'd, 
And  sprinkl'd  large  libations  on  the  ground. 

PajK,  Odyuey. 
Upon  a faemiug  horse 
There  followed  strait  a  roan  of  royal  port.  Bute. 

<>.  To  be  in  rage ;  to  be  violently  agitated- 
He ftameth,  and  gnashesh  with  his  teeth. 

J2.  Mark.it.  18. 

Fo'amimclv.*  adv.  [(torn  foaming.]  Sla- 
veringly  ;  frothily.  Colerave  tn 

V.  Iiavetuement,  and  Sfierwood. 

Fo'amv.  adj.  [from/oaro.]  Covered  with 
foam ;  frothy. 

More  white  ihsn  Scptunc's/ximy  face, 
When  struggling  rock,  he  would  embrace.  Sirfney. 

Behold  how  high  lhe/*amy  billows  ride  ! 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  die  j  utter  side. 

Drydm. 

FOB.  ».  s.  [  fttppe.fuptndte,  German.]  A 
small  pocket. 

Who  pick'd  mfJi  at  holding  forth.  Huditrat. 
When  were  the  dice  witli 


F  O  D 

I  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  mj-wlf 
foifd  in  it.  Shaiijieare,  OthriU 

Shall  there  be  a  gallows  standiog  in  England 
when  thou  art  king,  and  resolution  thus /uii'rf  as 
it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  aotkk  the 
law.  ShukMjmre,  Hen.  IV. 

He  goes  presaing  forward,  (ill  be  was/iMed 
again  with  another  story.  VE$i'n»«r. 

2.  To  Fob  of.  To  shift  off;  to  put  aside 
with  an  artifice ;  to  delude  by  a  trick. 

You  must  not  think  to foi  »jf  our  dug  race  with 
a  tale.  Shajhpcart,  Coral. 

For  they,  poor  knaves,  were  glad  to  cheat, 
To  get  their  wives  and  children  meal  j 
But  these  will  not  be/eeaV  aff*>, 
Tbey  roust  bave  wealth  and  power  too.  Itwtibrat. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  botray'd, 
So  much  fur  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid  ; 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine, 
The  rascal  fobi'd  me  off  with  only  wiue.  Addieon. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  country-sports,  I  abso- 
lutely determined  not  to  be  a  minister  of  Mate, 
nor  to  ue/«4*'<f  a^with  a  garter. 

AddUon,  Freeholder. 

Fo'cal.  adj.  [from  focus.]  Belonging  to 
the  focus.    See  Focus. 

Schelhammer  donandcth  whether  tin  convexity 
or  concavity  of  the  drum  collects  rays  into  a focrtl 
point,  or  scatters  them.  Derhnm,  Phytko-  Theology- 

Fo'cii..T  n.  s.  [focile,  French ;  originally 
an  Arabick  expression  for  the  two  bones 
of  the  arm  and  leg  here  named.]  The 
greater  or  less  bone  between  the  knee 
and  ankle  ;  or  elbow  and  wrist. 

The  fracture  was  of  both  the  fucili  of  the  left 
leg.  Wuwaura,  Surgery. 

Focilla'tion.  n.  s.  [focilio,  Lat.]  Com- 
fort ;  support.  Diet. 

FO'CUS.n.s.  [Latin.] 

1.  [In  opticks.]  lite  focus  of  a  glass  is 
the  point  of  convergence  or  concourse, 
where  the  rays  meet  and  cross  the  axis 
after  their  refraction  by  the  glass. 

Harris. 

The  point  from  which  rays  diverge,  or  to 
they  converge,  may  be  called  tltetr /bras, 


He  put  bis 
i  Iris  name  w 


The  well-fuTd /ok,  not  empty'd  now  alone. 

Dryden,  Juf. 
into  hi* /■*,  and  presented  me 
tobacco-stopper. 

--fJirijM,  Spec*. 
Two  pocket,  lie  called  h!« /•**••  tbey  were  two 
large  slits  tijucesed  close  by  the  pressure  of  his 
bellv.  s»!ft- 

I  jrphrins  around  Ids  bed  the  lawyer  sees. 
And  takes  the  plaintiffs  and  defendant  a  few ; 
His  fel  low  pick-purse,  watching  for  a  job, 
Fancies  bis  fingers  in  the  cully's/o*.  Stej/I. 

To  Fob.  v.  a.  [fippen,  German.] 
1.  To  cheat ;  to  track  ;  to  defraud. 


Focus  of  a  Parabola.  A  point  in  the 
axis  within  the  figure,  and  distant  from 
the  vertex  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  pa- 
rameter, or  lotus  rectum.  Harris. 
.  Focus  of  an  Ellipsis.  A  point  towards 
each  end  of  the  longer  axis;  from 
whence  two  right  lines  Deing  drawn  to 
any  point  in  the  circumference,  shall  be 
together  equal  to  that  longer  axis. 

Harris. 

,  Focus  of  the  Hyperbola.  A  point  in 
the  principal  axis,  within  the  opposite 
hyperbolas ;  from  which  if  any  two  right 
lines  arc  drawn,  meeting  in  either  of 
the  opposite  hyperbolas,  the  difference 
will  be  equal  to  the  principal  axis.  Did. 

CDDER.f  »•  *•  [Sax.  rt>8ep,  robbop, 
from  poehan,  to  feed  j  Su.  Goth,  foda, 
to  feed  ;  Irish,  fader,  straw;  Ice!. fodr, 
food  for  cattle.  See  Fother.]  Dry 
food  stored  up  for  cattle  against  win- 
ter.] 

Their  cattle,  starving  for  want  a! fodder,  cor- 
ruptrd  the  air.  KnuUe i,  /fist,  of  the  Turk*. 

Being  not  to  be  raised  without  wintering,  they 
wUl  help  to  force  men  into  unrwovement  of  land 
by  a  necessity  of /odder.  Temple. 

Of  grass  end/WaVr  thou  defraud'st  the  dams, 
And     tbcirrmxber's  dugs  the  starving  lamb*. 

Vrydtn,  Virg. 


FOE 

To  Fo'dder.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
feed  with  dry  food. 

Natural  earth  is  taken  from  just  under  tbc  turf 
of  the  best  pasture  ground,  in  a  place  that  ba->  b«*n 
wall  foddered  on.  /.YWyn'j  K'nU-ndar. 

From  winter  keep, 
Well  /odder 'd  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep. 

Dryden,  Virg. 

A  hm  of  fifty  pound  bath  commonly  three 
bonis  "ith  a*  many  cowyirds  t<>  /UO/*r  cattle  in. 

Mortimer,  Hutbawhry. 
Straw  will  do  well  enough  to/odder  with. 

Mortimer. 

Fo'DDERF.n.t  n.  *.  [Sax.  robperie.]  He 
who  fodders  cattle.  Sfieneond. 

FOE.f  *•  [Sax.  pali,  an  enemy;  per- 
haps from  pan,  to  hate;  fa,  Scottish. 
Kunick  faat, secret  hatred;  Cimbr.faide, 
enmity;  lce\. faidei  Goth./aarf.  Hence 
our fend;  to  which  likewise  foe-hood  is 
akin;  a  word  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
overpassed.  Font  is  our  ancient  plural 
of/of,  and  often  occurs  in  the  poetry  of 
Spenser.] 

1.  An  enemy  in  war. 

Kre  he  had  established  las  diroos. 
He  fought  great  battles  with  bis  savage /one. 
In  which  be  then  defeated  ever  more.  Spenser.  F.  Q. 

Never  hut  one  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.     '  Milton. 

%  A  persecutor ;  an  enemy  in  common 
life. 

God's  benisoo  go  with  you,  and  with  tW 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of/**. 

Skalaptore. 

Fore'd  by  dry  woru\  thy  foe  in  death  become, 
Thy  friend  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 

IirydtH,  F«k 

Thy  defes-ts  to  know. 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend,  and  ev'ry  foe.  l'ope. 
3.  An  opponent ;  an  ill«  isher. 

He  that  considers  and  enquires  into  the  reason 
of  things,  is  counted  a  foe  to  received  doctrines. 

Watte  m  the  Mind. 

To  Foe."  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  treat 
as  an  enemy.    Not  now  in  use. 
In  his  power  she  was  to/or  or  friend. 

o/»urr,  F.  Q.  ri.  ii.  C. 

Fo'eiiood.*  [Sax.  pih  and  har>,  the  quality, 
condition,  or  character  of  a  foe.]  En- 


Uuvc  you  forgotten  S.  Hicrotnc's  at 
nus's  deadly  foehood  which  was  rung  over  the 
world?  Of.  Bedril,  C«t<-  of  Cert.  Lrttert, 

(lfJ20,)ch.  2.  p.  325. 
Compose]*  of  these  inured/twaorii. 
*  l>r.  Jac/aon,  H'erh,  ii.  JW. 

Fo'elike.*  adj.  [foe  and  like,  Sax.  ra- 
la.'ca.]    Iu  the  character  of  an  enemy. 
Hi^  

Foelike  Isstb  bent  his  how  ;  his  Iwstile  hand 
Adranc'd,  and  slain  the  beauty  of  the  buui. 

Sandyt,  Lament,  p.  4. 
Fo'EMAS.f  ft.  s.  [from foe  and  man.  Sax. 
falimon.]  Enemy  in  war;  antagonist. 
An  obsolete  word,  Dr.  Johnson  say*. 
Some  poets  of  the  present  time  have  en- 
deavoured to  re-establish  this  word, 
which  once  indeed  was  common. 

Here  haunts  that  fiend,  and  doc*  his  daily  spoil ; 
Therefore  henceforth  be  at  your  kerping  well, 
And  ever  rcsrdy  for  vour/uriNAN  fell.  Sitemet,  F.  Q. 

What  valiant^/oeman,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  of  all  titeir  pride? 

Shaktprare,  Hen.  VI. 

When  by  report  of  subjects  I  did  heare 
How/oemen  were  arrived  on  my  shore, 
I  gathered  alt  my  saldiers  void  of  feare. 

Mimr.for  Mag.  p.  17. 
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FOG 

Alt  HOT  Cunning  shall  n<A  lack, 
To  |wu€f»t  the*,  Mill  to  keep, 
Wlut  thy  enriout forme*  wk. 

| Ifeaum*  ond  FL 

FO'ETUS.  ».  «.  [Latin.]  The  child  in 
the  womb  after  it  is  perfectly  formed : 
but  before,  it  is  called  embryo.  Quincy. 

A  _/irrw,  in  thf  mothers  womb,  diSere  not  much 
from  the  Mate  of  •  vegetable.  Lock. 
FOG.f  *•  [Icel.ywg,  Dan.^bg,  a  storm, 
a  fall  of  snow,  snow  driven  by  the  wind. 
It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Lat. 
fuligo,  a  mist,  darkness.]  A  thick  mist ; 
a  moist  dense  vapour  near  the  surface 
of  the  land  or  water. 

Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fcntuck'd/<u!*  drawn  by  the  pow'rful  sun, 
To  Ml  and  blast  her  pride.   S»«*tj««rr,  A'.  Lear. 

Lnm  mists  and  fop  then  those  which  covered 
Greece  with  to  long  darkness,  present  great  alter- 
ations In  the  uut  and  moon. 

thnrei.  Hi*,  of  Ike  World. 
Fly,  fly,  propbane^vn  /  far  hence  Ay  away ; 
Taint  not  the  pure  alreemt  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence:  it  is  for  you 
To  lit  and  acoule  upon  nigbt's  heavy  brow. 

Cmikaw, 

Fact  we  frequently  observe  aficr  tun-setting, 
even  in  our  hotlcat  monlln.  M  oot/mot*/,  Xal.  HiU. 

Foo-t  ».  *.  ifogagium,  low  Latin.  "  Gra- 
men  in  foresta  regis  local  ur  pro  fogagio." 
Leges  Forest.  Scotics?.]  Aftergrass; 
grass  which  grows  in  autumn  after  the 
hay  is  mown.  A  common  word  in  the 
north. 

The  thick  and  woil-gTown  fog  doth  mat  my 
smoother  »Ud<r«.  Drayton,  FolyM,  S.  1 3. 

To  Foe.*  e. m.  [from  the  noun.]  To  over- 
cast ;  to  darken ;  "  to  Jog  owr."  ^ 

To  FOG.*  v.  u.  [Fr.  vogue,  sway,  autho- 
rity ;  voguer,  to  go  forward.]  To  have 
power;  to  practise.  Hence  our  word 
pettifogger,  one  who  han  little  influence, 
practice,  or  power.  The  present  word 
lias  hitherto  been  unobserved. 
The  fogging  proctorage  of  money. 

Milton,  of  HefarmntiDn  in  Eng.  B.  2. 
He  gives  hincelf  up  wholly  to  scrape  a  liveli* 
lnvid  from  cunne;  un»-n%ti,  or  /u£i't«?  in  ucular 
causes.       Hocktt't  Life  of  Jh)t.  IWiamt,  p.  28. 

Fo'oAGfc.*  n.  *.  [low  Lat._/ogn£i«Bi.]  In 
the  forest  law,  rank  grass,  not  eaten  in 
the  summer.  Chambers. 

Fo'gcily.  adv.  [from  foggy."]  Mistily ; 
darkly;  cloudily. 

Fo'aoiSKSs.t  n.  s.  [from  foggy.]  The 
state  of  being  dark  or  misty ;  cloudiness; 
mistiness. 

Your  poverty  shall  esceed  the  lazy  dulncts  and 
useless  fogginet*  of  many  of  than  amidst  then- 
plenty.    Bp.  Gonden,  Hiemimetet,  1653,  p.  500. 

Fo'OGY.f  adj.  [from  fog.] 
1.  Misty;  cloudy;  dank;  full  of  moist 
vapours. 

Ala* !  while  «e  arc  wrapt  in fuggy  mat, 
Of  our  self-love,  to  passions  do  deceive. 
We  think  they  hurt  when  most  they  do ambit. Suinrj. 

And  Flrarhue flying  so,  mo»t  shameful  sight, 
Hit  blushing  face  in/iggy  cloud  implies, 
And  hide*  for  shame".  S}<eHtcr. 

Whence  hate  they  thit  mettle  ? 
1*  not  their  climate fogpy,  raw  aud  dull. 

Skoh/ieare,  Ifcn.  V. 
At  elwre  Pfnv!>ns  when  oomefogty  cloud 
1  In  lirifrhtiiLtte  from  die  worid  a  white  doth  throwd, 
"  ne  to  shew  bit 


F  O  I 

Let  not  the  air  be  subject  to  any  fo^gy  jawmt- 
ncw,  from  fnuor  marthct  near  adjoining. 

Walton,  Anhitectttrt. 
About  Michaelmas,  the  weather  fair,  and  by 
no  uicim  fo±ty,  retire  your  rarest  plants. 

Etxtyn't  Koltndar. 
2.  Cloudy  in  understanding;  dull. 

I  will  past  over  your  coarse,  foggy,  drow-iy 
conceit,  tliat  there  are  few  or  mm*  simple  mo- 
urchin  in  the  world. 

Hayward,  Ant.  toDoiemnn,  (I COS,)  p.  SS. 

Foh.  interject,  [from  rah,  Saxon,  an 
enemy.]  An  interjection  of  abhorrence : 
as  if  tine  should  at  sight  of  any  thing 
lulled  cry  out  a  foe! 

Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion  and  dearer, 
Whereto  we  see  in  nil  things  nature  lend*, 
F a*  /  on*  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank, 
Foul  ditproportions,  thoughts  unnatural. 

Sbdttprare,  OthtUo. 

h'O'IBLE.*  adj.  [French,  foible;  Ital. 
ftevole ;  probably  from  the  Lat. fiebilis, 
to  be  lamented.  Our  word  is  now  used 
perhaps  only  as  a  substantive,  signifying 
defect,  a  weak  side ;  but  is  no  doubt 
adopted  from  the  adjective,  though  our 
lexicographers  have  thought  the  ad- 
jective unworthy  of  any  notice,  in  the 
sense  formerly  used  by  fencers  ;  foible 
being  the  word  for  the  weakest  part  of 
a  blade,  in  contradistinction  to fort,  the 
strongest.]  Weak. 

The  fencing-uiaalcrt,  when  they  present  a  foyle 
or  neuret  to  their  schulan,  tell  bim  it  hatb  two 
parts  j  one  of  which  be  cailclh  the  fori  or  strong, 
and  the  other  the  foyble  or  weak. 

Lord  Hertrrl't  Lift,  p.,6. 

Fo'ible.^  «.  s.  [from  the  adjective  ]  A 
weak  side;  a  blind  side;  a  failing. 

He  knew  the  foiUet  of  human  nature. 

Friend,  Hilt.  e/ 
The  witty  men  sometimes  hare  sense  enough  to 
know  their  own foUde,  and  therefore  they  craftily 
shun  the  attackt  of  argument.        U'atU,  Logic*. 
To  FOIL.  v.  a.  laffbler,  to  wound,  old 
French.] 

I.  To  put  to  the  worst ;  to  defeat,  though 


without  a  complete  victory. 

Aniajcmcnt  seu'd 


'flie  rebel  thrones ;  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Tmnfoitd  their  mightiest.  Milton,  /*.  L. 

Lender  of  those  artnM's  hri^lit, 
Which  but  th'  omnipotent  none  could  have foil'd. 

Udton,  f.  /_ 
Yet  thrsc  «ubjcct  not :  I  to  thee  diicloM 
What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore/nfV  .- 
Who  meet  with  various  objecta  from  the  sense. 
Variously  representing ;  yet  still  free, 
Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 

Hilton,  P.  I.. 

Strange,  that  your  fingers  should  the  pencil/itf, 
Witlmut  die  help  of  colours  or  of  oil !  ll'mVer. 

He  had  been  foiled  in  the  cure,  and  had  left  it 
to  nature.  H'uCMon,  Surgery. 

In  their  conflicts  with  sin  they  bare  been  so 
often  foiled,  that  they  now  despair  of  ever  getting 
the  day.  Catomy,  Stem. 

Virtue,  disdain,  despair,  I  oft  hare  Iry'd ; 
Aad,  foiTd,  bare  with  new  armt  my  foe  defy'd. 

JJrydeo. 

But  1,  the  consort  of  the  thunderer, 
Hare  wag'd  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war ; 
With  various  arts  and  arms  in  rain  have  toil'd, 
And  by  a  atonal  man  ai  length  nsnfoitd. 

'Dryden,  #ffn. 

2.  IfoailUr,  French.]  To  blunt ;  to  dull. 

When  lighuwing'd  loyt  r 
Of  fcjther'd  Cupid/ttV,  witli  wanton  dutoeas, 
*  offie'd  in^rnj:i»«ltB. 


FO  I 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  puzzle. 

Whil'st  I  am  following  one  character,  I  am 
crota'd  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such  a 
Yirirtj  of  <xlil  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they  foil 


FoiL.'f  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  defeat;  a  miscarriage ;  an  advantage 
gained  without  a  complete  conquest- 

We  of  thy  cunning  bad  no  diffidence ; 
One  sudden/osf  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Stektpeon,  Hen.  VI. 
Whosoever  overthroweth  hit  mate  in  such  sort, 
aa  that  either  hit  back,  or  die  one  shoulder,  and 
contrary  heel  do  touch  the  ground,  thalKbe  ac- 
counted to  give  the  fall :  if  be  br  endangered,  and 
make  a  narrow  escape,  k  it  called  a  fob".  Cartm 

So  after  many  a  foil  Uir  tempter  proud. 
Renewing  fresh  assaults,  amidst  bit  pride, 
Fell  whence  be  stood  to  sec  his  victor  fsll. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
When  age  shall  level  me  to  impotence, 

leave  me  on  the  fou\ 

Southern. 


Nor  e'er  wax  fate  to  near  a/W. 

2.  [feuilU,  French,  folium,  Lat.]  Leaf; 
gilding. 

A  stately  palace,  built  of  smutted  brick, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid, 
Whose  walls  wen  lugb,  but  nothing  strong  nor 
thick. 

And  golden  foil  all  over  them  diaplay'd. 

Spnuer,  F.  «. 
Foniv  i»  no  plant  tlat  gruws  on  mortal  wil. 
Nor  in  a*gU«teri.m/os( 
Set  off  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lie*. 

Jftfem,  Lytidei. 

3.  Something  of  another  colour  near  which 
jewels  are  set  to  raise  their  lustre. 

At  she  a  black  silk  cap  on  Mm  begun 
To  set  for  foU  of  hit  milk-white  to  serve. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  inoee  t 
Htsn  that  which  lath  no  foil  to  set  it  off*. 

St>oit!*art,  Hen.  IF. 
The  ,ulU'n  pn-vjKeof  thy  weary  &tcps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
'flie  precious  jewel  of  thy  borne,  Shakifurtrt. 

'Tit  the  property  of  all  true  diamonds  to  unit* 
the foU closely  to  it*c1f,  aud  thereby  better  aognwnt 
its  luttre :  the  foU  it  a  mixture  of  mattich  and 
ivory.  Grew,  Mntenm. 

rtor  hu«  nfoH  to  set  Inm  off:  we  oppose  the 
Kris  to  the  temperance  of  Hector. 

Broome  on  the  Odyin-y. 

4.  [from  fouiUer,  French.]  A  blunt  sword 
used  in  fencing. 

He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  welcome ;  lilt 
majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  tnc :  llie  adrenturoue 
knight  shall  use  bis foil  and  target.  Skaltt.  Hamlet. 

5.  The  steel  of  a  looking-glass.  [French, 
feuille,  leaf ;  iM.foliumT]  SJtenvood. 


u  mnlr  itrvl 


crs,  it  a  sheet  of 
bid  on  the  back- 

itrvltett. 


Foil,  among  looking-gl 
tin  with  quicksilver,  or  tf 
tide  of  a  looking-ghus,  to 

Fo'ilablb."  atty.  [from foil.]    That  may 

be  foiled;  rcf usable;  rejectiblc. 

Cotgrave  in  V.  IlebutabU,  $f  SAcrwood. 
Fo'ileb.  n.  t.  [from foiL]    One  who  has 

gained  advantage  over  another. 
Fo'iuso.*  «.  s.  Among  hunters,  the  mark, 

barely  visible,  where  deer  have  passed 

over  grass. 
To  FOlN.f  v.  n.  [jmndrr,  French,  pungo, 

Lat.]  To  push  in  fencing. 
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He  hew'd,  and  lash'd,  and  rWJ,  and  thundrr'd 


And  wry  way  did  seek  into  hb  lift ; 

Ne  pinto,  ne  mail,  could  ward  so  mighty  throw*, 

But  yielded  passage  to  his  cruel  knife.  Span-  F.  Q. 

Ife  caret  not  *hal  iniwhitf  he  doth,  ifbh  weapon 
lie  out :  be  will  Join  like  any  devil ;  be  will  spare 
rwitlwr  man.  woman,  nor  child.   Stat*,  ffm.  IV. 

He  was  fain  to  defend  himself  from  the  boor, 
a  great  while,  the  boor  continually Joining  at  hiro 
with  nil  great  tusks.       Cavendish,  Life  of  rYotsty. 

Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  ooce  advance 
Against  each  other,  arrn'd  with  sword  and  Unco : 
They  laah,  they  fvin,  they  pass,  they  « trite  to  bare 
Their  corslets,  nod  the  Uiinnett  puis  explore. 

XhyrfM. 

To  Foisf.*  v.  a.  To  prick  ;  to  sting. 

Huloet,  and  Barret 


Fois.f  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  thrush; 
a  push. 

At  band  stroke*  they  use  not  swords,  but  poll- 
a»es ;  which  be  mortal  a*  well  in  sharpness  as  in 
weight,  both  for  foynes  and  down  strokes. 
RMsuon,  7'ranV.  of  Urn's  Crtj'iu,  { 1 55 1 , )  ch.  1 0. 

Come  ;  no  matter  tot  your  fains,  Sh.  A",  /-eflr. 

1  had  my  wards,  and  Joint,  and  quarter-blows. 

IrVnr  Worn.  ofUagtden,  (IC36.) 

Fo'i  singly,  adv.  [from/ow.]  In  a  push 

IVisos.f  n.s.  [old  French,  foison,  (for 
there  is  no  such  Sax.  word,  I  think,  as 
roiron,  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,)  from  foi- 
sonner,  to  abound.  It  may  be  from  the 
Lot.  /ititii,  copious ;  or,  as  Menage  s 
from futio.'}  Plenty;  abundance.  A 
word  now  out  of  use,  Dr.  Johnson  says ; 
but  it  is  certainly  still  used  in  several 
counties. 

Pay  jually  tby  tithes,  whatsoever  the?  be, 
That  Cod  may  in  blessing  send  f  niton  to  thee, 

Tutor. 

Ba  wilful  to  kill,  and  unskilful  to  store, 
And  look  for  no/auoit,  I  tell  thee  before.  Tuner 

Nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all /»uw».  all  abundance, 
lo  feed  tny  innocent  people.      Shaksp.  Tewjeit- 

As  those  that  feed  ^m>v  full,  as  blossoming  tuns 
That  from  the  seedneu  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  fijitm  j  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  hi*  full  tilth  and  buabandry. 

Shakspeore,  Mens,  fir  Meat. 

To  FOIST.+  v.  a.  Ifausser,  French.]  To 
insert  by  forgery ;  to  falsity.  It  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  from  the  practice 
of  gamblers ;  "  to  foist  or  cog  a  die," 
Barrets  Alv.  1580 ;  "  to  foist  or  cog," 
Sherwood's  Diet.  1632. 

I>c*t  negligcnre  or  partiality  might  admit  or 
foiss  in  abuses  and  corruption,  an  archdeacon  was 
appointed  to  lake  account  of  their  doing*. 

Come,  Stale  if  Cornwall. 
V'orge  law,  and Joist  it  into  some  by-place 
Of  some  old  rotten  roll.       Dryden,  Ih>n  Stbast. 
To  Foist.*  v.  11.    To  slink ;  to  be  fusty. 
It  is  the  same  as  fust,  which  see ;  and 
a'so  foiitied.    It  U  sometimes  written 
Jicst,  us  in   HoNyband's  old  French 
Orummar. 

Foint.*  n.t.  [old  Fr.  fuste,  "a  foitt,  a 
light  galley,  Cotgra've;  perhaps  from 
the  Lat.  futtis,  in  the  sense  of  vcood. 
"  Aftute  seu  li;;iio  dicta  navis  species, 
quam  vxxlgdfuste  tlicimus  ;  nam  et  naves 
nudtJ  ligna  vocantur."  See  Du  Cangc 
in  V.  Fusta  ]    A  light  and  swift  ship. 

Barret. 

Tins  pink,  this  pjaintad/risf,  this  cocklivboau 
.  and  Ft.  Tamer 


Fo'ister.*         [from  To  foitt.  A  falsi- 
fier ;  M  a  liar."  Shenvood. 
The*?  able  are  at  ncedc  to  stand  and  koepe  tbe 
stake, 

Wlsen  facing/oirters,  ftt  for  Tiborne  fraiea. 
Are  food-sick, faint ;  or,  hean-tick,  run  their  waits. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p. 

FO'ISTTED.*  adj.  [K/iwtf.]  Mustied; 

vinowed.  Huloet. 
Fo'istikeo*.  n.  t.  [from  foistyJ]  Fusti- 

ness;  mouldiness. 
Dress  mustard,  and  lay  it  in  cellar  up  tweet, 

Lent foittineu  make  it  for  talile  unmeet.  Tuner. 

Fo'isTv.f  adj.  {Vr.fustf.    See  Fusty.] 
Mouldy;  fusty. 
The  old  motheaten,  leaden  legend;  and  the 
foisty  and  feoowed  festival. 

Favour,  Antia.  Triumph  oner  Xoweuy, 
(I«I9.)  p.  S34. 

FOLD.f  n.  t.  [Sax.  ralacb,  pdb,  from  the 
Goth,  faldan,  to  fold  up.  "  Hue  per- 
tinet  illud  ccalb,  vol  ralb,  quod  Anglo- 
saxonibus  olim  denotabat  stabulum,  pro- 
pria verd  septum  ex  stipitibus  cratibutaue 
in  terrant  defixu  complicalitque factum." 
Jun. Gloss.  Goth,  in  V.  Falden.] 

1.  Hie  ground  in  which  sheep  are  con- 
fined. 

Hit  eyes  he  open'd,  and  beheld  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth ;  whereon  were  slieavea 
New  rcap'd ;  the  other  part,  sheep-walks  and Jalds. 

MUlon,P.I.. 

In  tby  book  record  their  groans, 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  folds 
Slain.  Milton,  Sonnet. 

2.  The  place  where  sheep  arc  housed. 

Build  ye  cities  for  your  llule  ones,  and  folds  (at 
your  sheep.  Kumb.  xxxii.  SI. 


Time  drives  tbo  nocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to 
S.  The  flock  of  sheep. 

And  this  you  sec  I  scarcely  drag  along. 
Who  yeaning  on  tbe  rocks  has  left  her  young, 
Tbe  hope  and  promise  of  my  railiog/o/o*. 

Vryten,  Virg. 

*.  A  limit ;  a  boundary. 

Secure  from  meeting,  they're  distinctly  roll'd ; 
Nor  lea  re  their  seats,  and  pass  the  dreadful  fold. 

Creech. 

5.  An  enclosure  of  any  kind,  at  fold-garth, 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England,  for 
the  farm-yard. 

6.  [From  f lib,  Saxon.]  A  double  ;  a  com- 
plication ;  an  involution ;  one  part  added 
to  another ;  one  part  doubled  upon  an- 
other. 

She  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commits  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  fold*  of  favour.       Shahptart,  X.  J.enr. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded 
in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums. 

,  Nat.  Hiil. 


N'otwitfi  indented  ware,  the  serpent  then 
IVone  on  the  pfnuiwl,  ns  since  ;  hut  on  his  rear 
Circular  b  i*e  of  ti-Anf  fMr.  Hurt  towet'd 
I'Md  jlieVL-y-JJ,  a  »ure;irte;  tnuze  !      Jfi//i>7i,  V- 1. 

Let  tlie  dra]>eries  \m  ttdhlr  spread  upeut  th 
IkkIv,  arid  let  tlie  M.ls  ix  larpn  ;  the  parts  slu.uld 
lie  often  trBi.  rvd  try  tile  dowiri'  ofthc/A.'.t. 

Drwitm,  I)i/trct>\£.\f. 

With  fe*r  and  wonder  seit'd,  the  crowd  behold 
Tli^1  ^Ic^es  of  deatli,  wi»h  scren  distingtmh'd  fi*l<U 
Of  tou^lt  hull  liiiies.  Ihydrn,  Vir~.'&n. 

Tip  inward  coat  of  a  lion's  ^oitisth  has  stronger 
f.A'li  than  a  huntao,  hut  in  other  thuign  not  much 
ditfe/ent.  Arbuthvt* 

.  From  the  foregoing  signification  is  de- 


rived the  use  of  fold  in  composition. 
Fold  signifies  the  same  quantity  added  : 
as,  two  fold,  twice  the  quantity ;  twenty 
fold,  twenty  times  repeated. 

But  other  fell  into  go.J  ground,  and  brought 
forth  fruit ;  some  on  hundred  fvtd  /  some  sixty 
fold,  tome  Mtny  fold.  Si.  Mali.  xiii.  8. 

At  last  appear 
Hell  bounds  bigb  reselling  to  the  horrid  roof, 
And  thrice  lira  fold  the  gales  :  three  folds  were 

P.L. 


Three  iron,  three 

Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  tbe  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant,  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  AwnoVof fold.  MUton,  Sonnet. 

To  Fold.t  v.  a.  [Goth,  faldan ;  Sax. 
fealban.] 

1.  To  shut  sheep  in  the  fold. 

Tbe  star  that  bids  tbe  shepherd  fold. 
Now  the  top  of  heav'n  doth  hold.     Mill .  Comuu 

She  in  pens  his  flocks  wM/oU, 
And  tben  produce  her  dairy  store, 

With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 
And  unbougbt  dainties  of  the  poor.    Oryd.  Hot. 

2.  To  double  ;  to  complicate. 

As  a  vesture  shall  thou  fold  them  up.  Ilei.  i.  1 V. 

Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  ^ri- 
ng of  the  hands  to  sleep.  Fror.  li.  10. 

They  be  folden  together  as  thorns.    X»h.  i.  10. 

I  have  testn  bet  rise  from  her  bed,  unlock  her 
closet,  take  forth  paper, ybW  it,  writ*  upon  it,  read 
it,  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed.  Shnisprarc. 

Conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  it  fUds  its 
arms  in  despair,  and  tits  cursing  in  s  comer. 

Collier  <f  Enty. 

Both  furl  their  asiis,  and  strip  tbem  fur  the  light ; 

Drydm,  Ann.  Mir. 

3.  To  enclose;  to  include;  to  shut. 

We  will  descend  and  fdd  him  in  our  arms. 

Shaitjteure,  ttich.  II. 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death, 


il  darkness folded  up. 


Shakspem,  Rick.  HI. 
The  fires  P  th'  lowest  bell  fold  in  the  people. 

Shalrspatre,  Coriol. 

To  Fold.  v.  n.  To  close  over  another  of 
the  same  kind;  to  join  with  another 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  fJding, 
and  tbe  two  leaves  of  the  other  door  werejWuu;. 

1  Kings,  vL  34. 

Fo'ldm.*  n.  s.  [from  f>ld.]  One  who 
folds  up  any  thinj,.    Lnt.  rugalor.  Hut. 

Fo'ldino.*  n.  s.  [from  fold.}  Applied  to 
sheep,  means  the  keeping  theui  on  ara- 
ble lands  within  folds  mude  of  hurdles, 
which  they  remove  about,  so  that  when 
they  have  dunged  one  place  they  are 
set  upon  another. 


We  see  that  the  folding  of  sheep  he! 
well  by  their  warmth  at  by  their  con 

ttacen,  Xat.  Hiu. 

FoLt."   See  Foai.. 

Foua'ceous.  adj.  [foliaceus,  from  fo- 
Connisting  of  " 


Hum,  Latin.] 
leaves. 

A  piece  of  another,  consisting  of  an  outer  < 
of  a  ruddy  lalky  spar,  ar.d  a  blue  talky  foliaenus 
spar.  ICoodvard  on  Fossil i. 

FO'LIAGE.  n.  s.  [fnlium,  Lutin  ;  feuil- 
luge,  French.  1  Lortvcs;  tufts  of  leaves; 
tlie  apparel  of  leave*  to  a  plant. 

Tlie  ^reat  columns  are  finely  engraven  with 
fruits  and  ftJiagi;  that  run  t.vtbiiiij;  iilwut  them 
frum  the  very  loo  to  Hie  bottom.   Addis,  on  Iffy. 

od'rous shed, 
t,  the  wise 


frum  the  very  loo  to  II. 

When  swelling  buds 
Ar.dgcr.tl.  Urdcnint 


into  fruit,  i 
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To  Fo'liaoz.1*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J  To 
work  so  a*  to  represent  foliage. 

There  is  in  tint  plucc  one  very  great  square,  in 
the  middle  of  which  appears  «n  huge  composite 
fMnowi  column.        Vrummtmi.  Tntelt,  p.  58. 

Bcbold  fab  chair,  wfaon  frMtur'd  sent  infirm 
An  aged  cushion  hide* !  nrplct*  with  Jim 
Utefotiag'd  velvet,  pleasing  lo  the  eye, 
Of  great  Elim'i  reign,  but  now  the  snare 
Of  weary  guru,  that  on  the  specious  bad 
Sit*  down  confiding.     Skmtt.  Economy,  P.  IN. 

To  Fo'liatr.  v.  a.  [foliatus.folium,  Lat.] 
To  beat  into  laminas,  or  leaves. 
Ooid/rfinto*.  or  any  mtul 


If  gold  b*/*W.  and  held  between  your  eyas 
and  the  light,  the  light  looka  oft  giwuah  blue. 

Newton,  Oriels. 

Folia'tion.  «.  *.  [Jolialio,  folium,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  beating  into  thin  leave;. 

2.  Foliation  U  one  of  the  parts  of  tlie 
flower,  being  the  collection  of  those 
fugacious  coloured  leaves  called  petala, 
which  constitute  the  compass  of  the 
flower ;  and  sometimes  guard  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  the  foliation,  as  in  ap- 
ples and  pears,  and  sometimes  stand 
within  it,  as  In  cherries  and  apricots ;  for 
these  being  tender  and  pulpous,  and 
coming  forth  in  the  spring,  would  be 
injured  by  the  weather,  if  they  were 
not  lodged  up  within  their  flowers. 

Qatinry. 

Fo'LiATOHB-t  n.  *.  [from  folium,  Latin.] 
The  state  of  being  hammered  into  leaves. 

Did. 

Tbey  wreathed  together  a  foUature  at  the  fig. 
tree.  Shuck/hid  m  lie  Creation,  p.  203. 

Fo'lieh.*  ». «.   [Dutch,  foclii  French, 
feuille.]    Goldsmith's  foil. 

Concerning  the  preparing  these  foliert,  it  ta  to 
be  observed,  how  and  out  of  what  substance  they 
are  prepared.  Hut.  R.  Sot.  ii.  489. 

FO'LTO.f  j».  *.  [»'» folio,  Latin.] 

1.  A  leaf  or  page  of  a  book  ;foL  a  and  A, 
or  rtcto  and  verso,  being  ancient  and 
still  continued  distinctions  for  the  first 
and  second  sides  of  the  leaf  in  manu- 
scripts and  early-printed  books.  This 
is  the  primary  sense  of  folio ;  the  first 
writing  being  on  leaves. 

2.  A  large  book,  of  which  the  pages  are 
formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled. 

I  am  for  whole  volume*  in/utto. 

Shaiiprem,  L.  J. ah.  Loot. 
Plumbums  and  Plumco  made  lea*  progress  in 
knowledge,  though  they  had  read  over  nwre/of/oe. 

WaM»  an  lie  Mind. 

Fo'liomort.  adj.  [folium  mortuum,  Lat.] 
A  dark  yellow;  the  colour  of  a  leaf 
faded :  vulgarly  called  ftlemoU  Sec 
Filemot. 

A  Sinty  pebbla  waa  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
the  exteriour  cortex  of  a  folkmort  colour. 

Woodward  on  FvmU. 

Fo'liot.*  n.s.  [Ital. fotctto,  "a spirit,  a 
hobgoblin,  a  robtn-goodiellow,"  Florio, 
World  of  Words,  1598.]  A  kind  of 
demon. 

Terrestrial  devils  an  wood-nymphs,  foliolt, 
fairies,  robin-goodfellaws,  arc. 

Burim,  Anal,  af  Met  p.  47. 
ADOiher  sort  of  Una*  [demos)  arc,  which  frv- 


F  O  L 

quant  forlorn  housea;  which  the  Italians  call 
fi&oti,  most  part  innoxious, 

barton.  Anal.  of  Nd.  p.  47 . 

Fo'iious.*  adj.  [from  the  Lat.  folium.'] 
Leafy  ;  thin  and  unsubstantial  as  a  leaf. 

Fvheui  apparencoa,  and  not  the  central  and 
vital  interiouT*  of  truth.  Brown,  Ch.  ilor.  H,  3- 
FOLK.f  n.  *.  (role,  Sax.  volt,  Dutch  ; 
foil;  Icel.  foull,  old  French ;  5xX»f  Gr. 
JEoL  F«x>*t,  and  by  transposition  F«>.jc»<; 
Lat.  volgus.  It  is  properly  a  noun  col- 
lective ;  and  has  no  plural  but  by  modern 
corruption.] 

1.  People  in  familiar  language. 

Never  troubling  him,  either  with  asking  ques- 
tions, or  finding  fault  with  bit  melancholy,  but 
rather  fitting  to  hat  dolor  dolorous  diaeounwe  of 
their  own  and  other  folk*  misfortune.  Sidney. 

Dorilaus  baring  married  bis  siatcr,  bad  hia  mar- 
riage In  short  time  blest,  for  so  arc  folk  wont  to 
aay,  how  unhappy  aoever  the  children  after  grow, 
with  a  son.  Sidney. 

When  with  greatest  art  be  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  trdk'd  like  olhcj/ei*/ 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools.  Hudibr-M. 

2.  Nations;  mankind. 

Thou  shall  judge  the  filk  righteously,  and  go. 
vera  the  nattoua  upon  earth.  Ptalm  Irii.  4. 

3.  Any  kind  of  people  as  discriminated 
from  others. 

The  river  thrice  hath  flow'd,  no  ebb  between : 
And  the  old folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before.  Shakrpeerr. 

Anger  is  a  kind  or  baseness :  as  it  appeara  well 
in  the  weakness  of  children,  woraen,  old /user,  and 
sick  JoOn.  Stem. 

*.  It  is  now  used  only  in  familiar  or  bur- 
lesque language. 

Old  good  man  Dobson  of  tbt  green, 
Remembers  be  the  tree  baa  seen, 
And  goes  withyiitj  to  shew  the  sight.  Swf/l. 

He  walk'd  and  wore  a  threadbare  desk  ; 
He  din'd  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk.  Swift. 

Fo'lkland.*  [Sax.  f  olclanb.]  Copy- 
hold land,  in  contradistinction  to  book- 
land  (boclanb)  or  charter-land. 

They  held  tbeir  small  portions  of  land  as  an  in- 
heritance —  not  by  charter,  but  by  a  sort  of  prc 
acription:  this  was  called  fotktand. 

Burke,  Akridg.  of  Eng.  Mitt.  ii.  7. 

Fo'i.kmote.+  n.  *.  [Sax.  rolcjetnoe ;  rolc- 
moc ;  folk,  the  people,  and  note,  a  meet- 
ing, Su.  Goth.]    A  meeting  of  people. 

Those  bills  were  appointed  for  two  special  uaea, 
and  built  by  two  acveral  nation* :  the  one  is  that 
which  you  oall/attssolea,  built  by  the  Saxons,  and 
signifies  in  the  Saxon  a  meeting  of  folk. 

Sfienur  on  IrnUnuL 

To  which/ouVrmXc  they  all,  with  one  consent, 
Agreed  to  travel.  Snemer,  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  6. 

These  held  a  court  every  fortnight,  which  they 
railed  the  fvUrmote  or  leet,  and  there  became  re- 
ciprocally bound  to  each  oilier,  and  to  the  pub- 
lick,  for  their  own  peaceable  behaviour,  and  that 
of  their  families  and  dependants. 

Burte,  Atmdg.  of  Eng.  Hint.  ii.  7. 

Fo'llicle.  *.  *.  Ifolliculus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  cavity  in  any  body  with  strong 
coats. 

Although  there  be  no  eminent  and  circular 
folSdt,  no  round  bag  or  vesicle,  which  long  con- 
tnineth  this  humour ;  yet  is  there  a  manifest  re- 
ceptacle of  choice  from  the  liver  into  the  guts. 

Bmnm,  Vuig.  Err. 

2.  Follicle  Is  a  term  in  botany  signifying 
the  seed  vessels,  capsula  scminalis,  or 
case,  which  some  fruits  and  seeds  have 


FOL 

that  of  the  alkengi,  pe 


Quirtcy. 
Full 


over  them ;  as 
dicularis,  Ac. 
Fo'lliful.*  adj.  [folly  and  full."] 
of  folly.    This  is  an  old  Scottish  ex 
pression  ;  and  is  an  English  vulgarism. 

The  common  people  call  wit,  mirth  ;  and  fancy 
folly ;  fanciful  and  /AUjut 
ately. 

Fo'llilt.*  adv.  [from folly.']  Foolishly. 
Obsolete.  Used  both  by  Wicliffe  and 
Chaucer. 


To  FO'LLOW.f  p.  o.  [F°l3«an,   Saxon ; 
volgen,  Dutch  ;foelga,  Goth,  to  follow.] 

1.  To  go  after;  not  before,  or  side  by 
side. 

I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than JoUow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

SkahpeaTt,  iitr.  W.  of  Windmr, 
Him  all  hi*  train 
FoUov'd  in  bright  pirxnsion  to  behold 
Crcsuon,  and  Uic  nullders  of  his  migln. 

Mdtcn,P.Z. 

What  could  I  do, 
But  follow  strait,  invisibly  thus  led.  Mdltm,  P.  I. 

2.  To  pursue  as  an  enemy ;  to  chase. 

Where  ranks  fell  thickest  was  indeed  the  place 
To  seek  Sebastian,  through  a  track  of  death 
I  follow' d  him  by  groans  of  dying  foes.  ZrryaYn. 

3.  To  accompany ;  not  to  forsake. 

Yet  doubt  not  but  iu  valley  and  in  plain 
God  is  as  here,  and  will  be  found  alike 
Present,  and  of  his  presence  many  a  sign 
Still  fallowing  Umk,  still  compassing  thee 
With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  fact 
*  of  his  steps  the 


P.  J.. 
Up  be  rode, 
Follow' d  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Sympbonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tun'd 
Angclick  harmonics.  Milton,  1'.  I.. 

*.  To  attend  as  a  dependant- 

And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and 
followed  Saul  to  the  battle.  1  Sam.  xvii.  Id. 

Let  IK*  the  muse  then  tinttrr  lawless  sway, 
Nor  follow  fortune  when  she  leads  the  way.  i  tyre. 
.5.  To  go  after. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  bis  country  de- 
lights, be  was  at  that  time following  a  meriir. . 

Sidney. 

Some  pious  tears  the  pitying  Iwro  paid. 
And  follow' d  with  hi*  eye*  the  fleeting  sliade. 

Dryden,  jEn. 
We  fellow,  fate,  which  docs  too  fast  pursue. 

Drydtn. 

6.  To  succeed  in  order  of  lime. 

Such/aUosv  him  aa  shall  be  registered, 
Part  good,  i*rt  bad,  of  had  the  longer  scroll. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Kg™.fdhvinz  signs,  lead  on  the  mighty  year. 

/tye. 

7.  To  be  consequential  in  argument,  as 
effects  to  causes. 

]  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
What  yet  tbey  know  must  follow,  lo  endure 
Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds  or  pain.  AfuV.  P.  L. 

8.  To  imitate ;  to  copy  as  a  pupil ;  or  to 
be  of  an  opinion  or  party. 

Where  Rome  keepeth  that  which  la  ancienler 
and  bcUcr,  others,  whom  we  much  more  affect, 
leaving  it  for  newer,  and  changing  H  for  won*, 
we  had  rather  follow  the  perfections  of  them  n  \wnn 
wa  like  not,  than  in  defects  resemble  them  whom 
we  love.  Mvolrr. 

Ill  patterns  are  sure  to  he  followed  more  than 
good  rules.  iocte  on  Education. 

9.  To  obey ;  to  observe  as  a  guide  or  di- 
rection. 

If  all  who  do  not/ii'nie  oral  tradition  as  their 
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only  rule  of  faith  ore  out  of  the  church,  then  all 
who follow  the  council  of  Trent  arc  no  Christians. 

Titatson. 

Matt  men  admire 
Virtue,  who  fallow  not  her  lore.       Milton,  P.  It. 

Fair  virtue,  should  I  follow  tboe, 
I  vlionlil  be  nulod  ami  alone, 

For  thou  art  not  in  company, 
And  scarce  art  to  be  found  in  one.  Erefyn. 

10.  To  pursue  as  an  object  of  desire. 

Follow  peace  with  all  men.  Hebrews,  xii.  H. 
F.dlow  not  that  which  is  evil.    3  Join.,  wr.  1 1. 

11.  To  confirm  by  new  endeavours;  to 
keep  up  indefatigably. 

They  bound  themselves  to  his  l*w»  and  obe- 
dience; and  in  cane  it  had  been  fallowed  upon 
litem,  as  it  should  have  been,  they  should  have 
been  reduced  to  perpetual  civility. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

12.  To  attend  to ;  to  be  busied  with. 

He  that  undertaken  and  faUowetk  other  men's 
business  for  gain,  shall  fall  into  suita. 

Ecctus.  xxix.  9. 

To  Fo'LLOW.f  v.  H. 

1.  To  come  after  another. 

Til*  (amine  shall  fallow  close  after  you. 

Jer.  slH.  16. 

Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow 
To  the  uracle  of  Apollo.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  attend  servilely. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  pea- 


Thai  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels  : 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but following. 

Snalcspeare,  X.  Lear. 

3.  To  be  postcriour  in  time. 

Living  caresses  dosjgn'd 
For  death,  ibcfollowing  day,  in  bloody  fight. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  be  consequential,  as  effect  to  cause. 

It  the  neglrct  or  abuse  of  liberty  to  nomine 
»liat  would  really  and  truly  make  fur  his  happi- 
ness mislead  him.  the  miscarriages  that/attoar  on 
it  must  be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  Locer. 

To  tempt  them  to  do  what  is  neither  for  their 
own  nor  the  good  of  those  under  their  care,  great 
mischiefs  cannot  but  follow.  ljxhe. 

<i.  To  be  consequential,  as  inference  to 


are  or  hare  been  sometimes 
dwarfs,  and  sometimes  giants  in  the  world ;  yet 
■1  does  not follow  that  there  must  be  such  in  every 
age,  nor  in  every  country.  Temple. 

V>angcrous  doctrine  must  necessarily  follow, 
from  making  ail  political  power  to  be  nothing 
else  but  Adam's  paternal  power.  Loci*. 
<>.  To  continue  endeavours  ;  to  persevere. 
Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  follow  on  to  know 

Hot.  vi.  3. 


ro'LLOwER-f  «•  *•  [from  follow  ;  Sax.  rol- 
5epe"]  . 

1.  One  who  comes  after  another;  not 
before  him,  or  side  by  side. 

Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  a/dtessrr; 
but  now  you  arc  a  leader ;  whether  had  you  rather 
lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your  master's  heels  ? 

$hnkii*rorr.  Merry  ll'ir.M  >f  tiirolior. 

No  stop,  no  stay,  but  clouds  of  sand  arise, 
Spurn'd  and  cast  backward  on  theJWW's  eyes. 

Dryil.-n. 

2.  One  who  observes  a  guide  or  leader. 

The  understanding  that  should  be  eyes  10  the 
blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself ;  and  so 
rings  all  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a  blind 
Jhurr,  under  the  conduct  of  a  blind  guide. 

SoutA,  Semt. 


i.  An 

\.  An 


•,buta 


Pel*. 


How  accompanied,  can'rt  thou  tdl  that? 
—  With  l'oini,  and  other  lua  continual  followers. 

»e<w»rrr,  Hen.  IV. 
Grief  is  an  impudent  guest, 
A  f  lower  every  where. 

Annus,  and  Ft.  Q.  of  Corinth. 

5.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

I  hold  h  do  wisdom  10  leave  unto  the  Irish  chiefs 
too  much  command  over  their  kindred,  but  rather 
withdraw  their  followers  from  them  aa  much  as 
may  be,  and  gather  tbera  under  the  command  of 
law.  Spoiler  on  Ireland. 

And  fore'd  /Eneas,  when  his  ships  were  loss, 
To  leave  hii follower*  on  a  foreign  coast. 

Dryien,  jUn. 

6.  A  scholar  ;  an  imitator  ;  a  copyer. 

Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  am  of  Christ. 

I  Car.  \i.  I. 

The  true  profession  of  Christianity  inviolably 
engages  all  iufollowers  to  do  good  10  all  men. 

Sprat,  Serm. 

Every  one's  Idea  of  Identity  will  not  be  the 
same  that  Pythagoras  and  thousands  of  his  Jot. 
towers  have.  l^cke. 

The  church  of  Smyrna  professed  they  worthily 
loved  the  martyrs,  as  the  disdples  and  followers  of 
our  Lord ;  and  because  of  their  exceeding  great 
affection  10  their  King  and  their  Master.  Xetson. 

The  studious  head  or  gen'rous  mind, 
Follower  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind, 
Port  or  patriot,  rose  but  tu  restore 
The  faith  and  moral  nature  gave  before. 

Pope,  Essays. 

7.  One  of  the  same  faction  or  party. 
Fo'u.Y.f  »•  s.  [old  Fr.  foMe ;  Welsh, 

folet.\ 

1.  Want  of  understanding  ;  weakness  of 
intellect. 

This  is folly,  childhood's  guide, 
This  is  childhood  at  her  side.  //amtrnrovt*. 

2.  Criminal  weakness ;  depravity  of  mind. 

She  bath  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  to  play  the 
whorr  in  her  fathers  house.  I'-ul.  ssti.  VI. 

rael.  Judges,  xx.  6. 

Think'st  thou,  that  duty  should  have  dread  to 

When  pow'r  to  flattery  bows  ?  To 
nour 

Is  bound,  when  majesty  10 folly  falls. 

Skakspeare,  K.  Lear. 
She  tum'd  to foBy,  and  she  was  a  whom. 


.  Act 
this 


of  negligence 

gravity  or  deep 
:  it  has  a  plural. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  sec 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy.  Snattpem. 

Thy  hum'roua  vein,  thy  plcaxing/itYy, 
Lies  .11  neglected,  all  forgot.  Prior. 


Pope,  Hi 

{Jbrnenior,  Latin; 


To  FOMETvT.  v.  a. 
fomenttr,  French.] 

1. '  To  cherish  with  heat. 

Evrry  kind  that  lives. 
Fomented  by  lain  virtual  power,  and  warm'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  To  bathe  with  warm  lotions. 

He fomented  (he  head  with  opiates  to  procure 
sleep,  and  a  solution  of  opium  in  water  la  foment 
the  forehead.  Arbuthnat. 

3.  To  encourage ;  to  support ;  to  cherish. 

They  love  their  giving*,  and  foment  their  deeds 
no  less  than  parents  do  their  children.  Watton. 

Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requires, 
Since  nature  gave,  and  ihou  foment' tt  my  fires. 

Drytlcn. 


They  are  troubled  with  those  ill  humours, 
which  Ihey  themselves  infused  and  fomented  hi 
them.  I.oiAr. 

FoMEXTA'TioN.f  n.  i.  [fomentation,  Fr. 
from  foment.] 

1.  A  fomentation  is  partial  bathing,  called 
also  stuping,  which  is  applying  hot  flan- 
nels to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated 
decoctions,  whereby  the  steams  breathe 
into  the  parts,  and  discuss  obstructed 
humours.  Quincy. 

Fmensaturn  eallelh  forth  the  humour  by  va- 
pours ;  but  yet,  In  regard  of  die  way  made  by  the 
poultis,  drawrth  gently  the  humours  out :  for  it 
is  a  gentle fomentation,  and  hath  withal  a  mixture 
of  some  stupefaelive.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  The  lotion  prepared  to  foment  the 
parts. 

The  medicines  were  prepared  by  the  physicians, 
*ml  the  lotions  01  fmnj  j  lions  by  the  nurses. 

Artmthnal  oh  Coins. 

3-  Excitation ;  encouragement. 

This  gentle  nun  leaveth  Italy  in  present  tran- 
quillity, though  not  without  a  little  fear  of  some 
alteration  on  the  side  of  Saroy :  which  prince 
seemeth  to  have  great  and  unquiet  thought* ;  and, 
I  fear,  they  will  lack  nofnnenlation  from  abroad. 

Sir  H.  U'otlon,  Ixtt.  Rem.  p.  276. 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguished  names, 
Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride ! 

Young,  Xight  TU.  S. 

FoME'h'TER.t  n.  *•  [from  foment.]  One 
that  foments;  an  encourager;  a  sup- 
porter. 

These  fatal  distempers,  as  they  did  much  hurt 
to  the  body  politick  at  home,  being  like  humours 
stirred  in  the  natural  without  evacuation,  so  did 
they  produce  disadvantageous  1  fleets  abroad ;  and 
better  had  it  been,  that  the  raisers  and  fomenlers 
of  them  had  never  sprung  up.  llowvtt. 

The  kindler,  fatnenler,  and  advancer  of  the 
whole  Germau  war.  ItewaUmg  of  tie  JVoce 

efGermany,(  1655.)  p.  113. 

A  perpetual  fomenler  and  nourishcr  of  sin. 

Hale,  Serm.  end  of  Us  Itemains,  p.  25. 

Fox.f  n.  1.  [a  word  used  by  Chaucer  for 
a  fool,  which  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  designates 
qs  Saxon ;  but,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  has  ob- 
served, there  is  no  similar  word  in  that 
language.  "  It  is,*  he  observes,  «'  the 
same  with  the  Su.  Goth,  and  Icel. 

fattne,  fatuus;  whence  faana,  faanast, 
fatuu  sc  gererc;  Su.  Goth,  faamg,  de- 
lirus,  stultus;  lcc\.fanti1r,  homo  nihili ; 
Germ,  fanzen,  nugas  agere.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  English  fond, 
and  also  of  fan,  sport."  But  see  Fun. 
Wiclifle,  it  may  be  added,  uses  fanned 
for  foolish.  We  have  also,  in  our  old 
language,  the  term  fond-plough  for 

_/bo/-plough,  a  kind  of  pageant.]  A 
fool ;  an  idiot. 

Sicker  1  hold  him  for  a  greater fan, 
t  ovea      ■  tng  a  cannot  purc^  ^  ^ 

FOND.f  adj.  [fon,  Scottish  ;  a  word  of 
which  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  ety- 
mology ;  to fonne  is  in  Chaucer  to  doat, 
to  be  foolish.   So  far  Dr.  Johnson.  See 


however,  the  etymology  of  the  pre- 
ceding w.ordrfon.] 
1.  Foolish;  silly;  indiscreet;  imprudent 
injudicious. 

That  the  Grecians  or  Gentiles  ever  did  think  it 
a fmd  or  unlikely  way  to  seek  men's 
by  sermons,  we  have  not  beard. 
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He  was  beaten  out  of  all  lore  of 
fond  Khoolmutcr. 

Tell  time  nl  women, 
'Tafond  lo  •rail  inevitable  strokes, 
A*  'tis  to  laugh  at  them.         SStaktptarc,  CoriU. 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  so fund 
To  trust  man  on  bk  oath  or  bond.  Shah.  Timen. 

Tamer  Uian  aleen,/mrfe»  lliao  ignorance.  SiaJtt. 

Fond  thoughts  may  fall  into  tome  idle  brain  ; 
But  one  belief  of  all,  is  ever  wise.  Davut. 

Thou  see'it 
How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise, 
Inviting  Ibee  to  bear  while  I  relate ; 
Fond  !  were  it  not  in  bone  of  thy  reply^     ^  ^ 

So  food  are  mortal  men, 
Fell'n  into  wrath  divine, 
As  their  own  ruin  on  themsrlvra  t"  invite. 

.ViTion,  5.  A. 

'Twas  not  revenue  for  griev'd  Apollo'*  wrong 
Those  ns'i  ear*  on  Midas*  temple*  hung  ; 
But  fond  repentance  of  his  happy  wish.  IVaBer. 

But  reason  w  ith  your  fond  religion  fights ; 
For  many  gods  are  many  infinites. 

Dryden,  Tyran.  Love, 
m  it  is  the  way  to  cheat  thy. 


Thisi./«Kf, 

•elf. 


2.  Trifling  j  valued  by  folly. 

Not  witb  f,nd  shekels  of  the  tested  gold, 
Or  stones,  whose  rate  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them.  Staitpeart,  Meat. f>r  Meat. 

S.  Foolishly  tender;  injudiciously  indul- 
gent. 

I'm  a  fooliUi  fond  wife,  Addison. 
Like  Veuus  I'll  shine, 
Be fnd  and  be  fine.  jtddium. 
4.  Pleased  in  too  great  a  degree ;  foolishly 
delighted:  with  of. 

Fame  is  in  itself  a  real  good,  If  we  may  be- 
lieve. Cicero,  who  was  perhaps  too  fan*  if  it. 

Dryden. 

t,  fond  if  my  well-chosen  sent. 
My  pictures,  medals,  books  complete.  Prior* 

Some  are  so find  to  know  a  gnat  deal  at  once, 
and  love  to  talk  of  tiling*  wiUi  freedom  and 
boldness  before  they  thoroughly  understand  them. 

Wests  on  tke  Mind. 

To  Foxd.     )  v-  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  Fo'nule.  j     To  treat  with  great  in- 
dulgence ;  to  caress ;  to  cocker. 

Howc'cr  unjust  your  jealousy  appear, 
It  docs  my  pity,  not  my  anger  move : 
I'll  fond  it  as  ll*  froward  child  or  lore. 

Dryden,  Aurengscbe. 
When  amidit  the  fervour  of  the  feast, 
The  Tyrian  hugs,  ami  fmdt  thee  op  her  breast. 

And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  constrains, 
Thou  may'st  infuse  the  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dryden,  JP.n. 

They  are  allowed  to  kiss  tlie  child  at  meeting 
and  parting ;  bat  a  professor,  who  always  stands 
by,  will  uut  suffer  tbem  to  use  toy  fondling  ei- 
ptVMions.  Saift. 

To  Fond.  v.  n.   To  be  fond  of;  to  be  in 
love  with  ;  to  doat  on. 
How  will  this  fadge?  My  master  loves  her 
dearly ;  ^  ^ 

,  seems  to  dote  on  me.  Shaktp. 


To  FOND.«  v.  it.  [Sax.  runbian.] 
strive ;  to  try.  Obsolete. 

Though  I  sickness  have  upon  honde, 
And  long  have  bod,  yet  will  I  fonde 
'to  make  a  boke  after  his  bestc. 

Gower,  Conf.  Am 
I  wlH/smdr  to  espien  on  my  side, 
To  whom  I  may  be  wedded  hastily. 

Chanter,  March 

Fo'NDLER.  H.  S. 

fondles. 
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Fo'kdlino.+  n.  #.  [from fondle.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  much  fondled  or 
caressed ;  something  regarded  with  great 
affection. 

Quyte  you  well  in  feld  and  town, 
And  of  all  toe  fondlyngt  make  a  deliverance. 

Myttrry  of  Candlemas- Day,  I  1519.) 

Partiality  in  a  parent  is  commonly  unlucky; 
for  fmdhngt  arc  in  danger  to  be  made  fools,  and 
tlie  children  that  are  Inst  cockered  make  the  best 
and  wisest  men.  L'Ettrange. 

The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  any 
opinion  or  action,  that  may  shew  it  to  be  a  /muf- 
fing of  our  own.  J.ocke. 

Any  body  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have 
been  bred  up  under  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John 
to  be  the/wsaVing  of  a  tender  mother. 

Arimthmt,  Hat.  of  J.  Bull. 

Bred  a  fmdJing  and  an  heiress, 
Dress'd  like  any  lady  may'reae ; 
Cocker'd  by  the.  servants  round, 
Was  too  good  to  touch  the  ground.  Strifi. 

2.  A  fool.  Yet  so  used,  I  believe,  in  the 
north  of  England. 

We  have  many  such  fondhagt,  that  arc  tbeir 
wives'  peckhorsrs  and  slaves. 

Burlm,  Anal,  if  Met.  p.  603. 

Fo'noey.  adv.  [from  fond."] 

1.  Foolishly;  weakly;  imprudently;  inju- 
diciously. 

Most  aballowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  beooe. 

Shaltopeare1  Hen.  IF. 
Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
Makes  liim  ipesk  fundly,  like  a  frantick  man. 

.VsubRKOre,  Bkh.  II. 
Ficinus  fondly  adviaeth,  for  the  prolongation 
of  life,  that  a  vein  be  opened  in  tbe  arm  of  some 
wholesome  young  man,  and  the  blood  to  be  sucked. 

Bacon,  AW,  Hi*. 
Tbe  military  mound 
The  British  files  transcend,  in  evil  hour 
For  their  proud  foes,  that  fondly  brav'd  their  fate. 

PkUmo. 

Some  valuing  tho^e  of  their  own  aide  or  mind, 
Suil  ni.'.ke  tlien-.M'lve*  tlie  mesiurc  of  mankind  : 
Fondly  we  think  we  merit  honour  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope. 

Under  those  sacred  leaves,  secure 
From  common  lightning  of  tbe  skies, 

He  fondly  thought  be  might  endure 
The  flashes  of  Ardclia's  eyas.  Sarift. 

2.  With  great  or  extreme  tenderness. 

Ev'n  before  tbe  fatal  engine  clos'd, 
A  Wrvtcbcd  sylph  too  f./iuUy  intcrpcla'd  : 
Fate  urg'd  the  sheers,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain. 

Pope. 

Fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage. 
Fo'NDSKSs.f  «.  i.  [from  fond.'] 

1 .  Foolishness ;  weakness  ;  want  of  sense ; 
want  of  judgement. 

Fondneo  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be. 

Sjmter,  Sonnets. 
So  many  absurd  and  indeed  ridiculous  conse- 
quences do  follow  tbe fondneu  of  this  argument. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Hantltom.  p.  J  j. 

2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

My  heart  bad  still  some  foolish  fandiun  for 
thee; 

But  hence !  'tis  gone :  I  give  it  to  the  winds. 


Hopeless  mother ! 
Whose  fondneu  could  compare  her  mortal  off- 
•vprin^ 

To  tlio-r  which  fair  I-atnna,  bore  tn  Jove.  Prior. 


my  mesnme;  still ; 
ed  into  fondneu. 
A.  PhUipt,  VutreM  MMcr. 
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Corinaa,  witb  that  youthful  air, 
Is  thirty  and  a  bit  to  spare  : 
Her  fondneu  for  a  certain  earl 
Besran  when  I  was  but  a  girL 
4.  Unreasonable  liking. 

II iey  err  tliat  ciUier  through  indulgence  to 
others,  tyrftmlmm  to  any  un^in  OH-mselvw,  *ul>- 

with  foithful  endeavour,  and  meet  fruits  uf  this 
change.  Hammond' I  Fmtlamenlalt. 

Not  that  be  bad  any  fondneu  to  tbe  number 
itself.  A'orro  mi  the  Beatitude*,  p.  94;. 

Fonl.  n.  s.  Plural  of  foe.  Obsolete. 

A  barbarous  (roup  of  clownish  font.  Spenser. 
FoNT.t  «.*.  [Sax.  faat;  font,  Latin  \  fonie, 
French.] 

1.  A  stone  vessel  in  which  the  water  for 
holy  baptism  is  contained  in  the  church. 

Tile  presenting  of  infants  at  tbe  holy  font  Is  by 
their  godfathers.  Hooker. 

I  have  no  name,  no  title ; 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  tbe font 

Shakrpeart,  .Rica.  //. 

2.  [In  printing.]  An  assortment  of  letters 
and  accents. 

I  caused  a  font  of  Irish  letters  to  be  cast. 
Boyle,  Leu.  Birch' t  Lift  of  R.  Boyle,  p.  4 17. 
Fo'NTAXBL.f  a.  *.  Xfonlanettc,  French.] 
An  issue ;  a  discharge 
body. 

I  ace  some  full  bodies,  that  can  enjoy  no  health 
without  strong  evacuations,  blood-lettings,  yins- 
taneu.  Bp.  Hall,  Select  Thought*,  i  21. 

Artificial  issues,  made  in  any  part  of  tbe  body, 
are  hy  ph)sieitinsoillid/c«i/ijb«f»,  or  little  fountains. 

i/amawnd  m  St.  Mart,  iv.  29. 
A  person  jiktlionck,  subject  lo  hot  dertuxions, 
was  advised  to  a  fontanel  in  her  arm. 

H'iteman  of  InJUrmmatkm. 

FONTA'NGE.^  n.  s.  [from  the  name 
of  the  first  wearer,  Dr.  Johnson  says. 
This  was  Mademoiselle  de  Fonianf'e, 
one  of  the  French  king's  mistresses ; 
as  the  amusing  Fop -Dictionary  of 
1690  informs  us!j  A  knot  of  ribbands 
on  the  top  of  the  head-dress.  Out  of 
use. 

These  old-faihioned  fonianr.nl  rose  an  ell  above 
the  bead :  they  were  pointed  tike  steeples,  and  hsd 
long  loose  pieces  of  crape,  which  were  fringed, 
and  bung  down  tbeir  barks.  Adduim. 

FOOD.f  n.  t.  [Sax.  rob,  food ;  feban,  to 
feed;  Goth.ybttVi'iu,  food;  Su.foda,  to 
nourish ;  Dutch,  voedtn,  to  feed  ;  Scot- 
tish.yicv/.] 

1.  Victuals ;  provision  for  the  mouth. 

On  my  knees  I  beg, 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and food. 

Shiii'll^ttrt. 

Much/bod  bin  the  Ullage  of  die  poor. 

iVor.  sui.  23. 

Under  my  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsaTd 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste  , 
Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  eould'st  not  seem 
At  heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  hare  fed.  Jfatra,  P.  L. 

Tbey  give  us/ued,  which  may  with  nectar 
And  was  that  does  the  absent  sun  supply,  ft 

2.  Any  thing  that  nourishes. 

Give  roe  some  musick:  musick,  moodr/oorf 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love.     Shah.  Ant.  and  Carop. 

O  dear  son  Edgar, 
Tlie  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath, 
Mi|t,bt  I  but  live  lo  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again.     Shahtpeare,  A".  Lear. 

To  Food.*  v.  a.  [yoeden,  Dutch ;  foda, 
Su.  p?ban,  Sax.]   To  feed.  Obsolete, 
o 
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He  wufooded  forth  ia  rain  with  long  talk. 

Barret,  Alt.  (1580.) 

Foo'DFUL.f  adj.  [food  mil  full]  Fruit- 
ful ;  full  of  food  ;  plenteous. 

Wltere  wert  thou  when  I  made 
TW/W/W  «arth,  end  her  foundation  laid  ? 

Sandys,  Job,  p.  55. 
There  Titjm  ra  to  we,  who  took  hh  birth 
Prom  heav'n,  his  nursing  from  the  fojdfut  earth. 

Dryden. 

An  analogy  most  fruitful,  and  more  fwtful  than 
the  old  Epheaian  statue  with  three  tier  of  bo 
Burke,  on  a  Regtnde 

Foo'dless.*  flrf/'.  If  nod  and  few.] 
affording  food  ;  barren. 

The  dry  ami  foodless  wilderness. 

Sandys,  Pui* 
For  he  in  foadleu  deserts  fed 
The  hungry  with  cdnturi  brad.  Saiutyi,  Pi.  cvii. 

Tney«"iic«  wild* 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitant*. 

Thomson,  fVinter. 
Foo'dy.  adj.  [from  food."]    Eatable;,  fit 
for  food. 

To  vessels,  wine  she  drew; 
And  Into  well  sew'd  aacks  pour'd  foody  meal. 

Chapman. 

FOOL.t  «■  *•  [Su.  Goth,  and  Iceland. 
fol  f  old  FT.foueil,  afterward*  fol. ;  old 
Coroi»h,/o/;  \Vel*h,yttA] 

1.  One  to  whom  nature  has  denied  reason; 
a  natural ;  an  idiot. 

Doit  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
—  All  thy  other  titlea  tlnu  hsM  given  away  that 
thou  waat  born  with,  Skah/ieare,  A".  Lear. 

The fiat  multitude,  that  choose  by  aluw, 
Kot  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  leach, 
Which  pry  not  to  die  interior. 

Skakspnre,  Merck,  of  Venice. 

It  may  be  asked,  wbetiu-r  the  eldest  ton,  being 
a  fool,  shall  inherit  paternal  power  before  tin 
younger,  a  wise  num.  Ijxke. 

He  thanks  hit  stars  he  was  not  boru  a fool.  Pope. 

2.  [lu  Scripture.]    A  wicked  roan. 

The  fool  bath  said  in  hia  heart  there  ia  no  God. 

Psalm  itt.  1. 
S.  A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach. 

To  be  thought  knowing,  you  niust  first  put  the 
fool  upon  all  mankind.  Jhyden,  Jur.  Pref. 

4.  One  who  counterfeits  folly;  a  bu Abort; 
a  jester. 

Where '«  my  knave,  my  fool !  Go  you,  and  call 
my  foot  hither.  Sknksjtearr,  K.  Lear. 

I  scorn,  although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool 
or  jester.  Milton. 

If  this  disguise  sit  not  naturally  on  to  grave  a 
person,  yet  it  rtuy  become  him  better  than  that 
foots  coat. 

5.  To  play  tht 
like  a  hired 
sport. 

1  returning 
another  instead 
to  play  Ike  fool. 

6.  To  play  the  Foot..    To  act  like  one 
void  of  common  understanding. 

I  have  played  Ike  foot,  and  hare  erred  etreed- 
ingly.  t  Sam.  x%r\.  21. 

Well,  thus  we  play  Ike  fools  with  the  time,  and 
the  spirit*  of  the  wise  ait  in  the  clouds  and  mock 
OS.  Shakspeare,  Hen.  IV. 

Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom  to  be  at  liberty 
to  ploy  ike  foot,  and  draw  thame  and  misery  upon 
a  man  a  self?  Locke 

T.  To  make  a  Fool.  of.    To  disappoint ;  to 
defeat. 

'Twere  at  good  a  deed  at  to  drink  when  a  man's 
"  i  to  the  field,  and  then 
I  maJtfa  fool  of  him. 
Tw.  AV^- 
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toy 


[from  the  noun.] 
to  play;  to  idle 


To 
to 


;  Fool. 
jester ; 

where  I 
if,  a 


To  p 
to  jest 


lienham. 

iy  pranks 
to  make 


left  his  armour,  found 
"  myself  therein 


To  Fool,  t>, 
trifle;  to 
sport. 

I,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to 
you ;  so  you  may  continue  and  laugh  at  nothing 
still.  Skaktpeare,  Tempest. 

fool  not ;  for  all  may  bave, 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life,  a  grave.  Herbert. 

If  you  hare  the  luck  to  be  court-fools  those  that 
hare  either  wit  or  honesty,  you  may  foot  withal , 
and  spare  not.  lienham. 

It  mutt  be  an  Industrious  youth  that  provides 
against  age :  and  he  that  foots  away  the  one,  must 
either  beg  or  starve  in  the  other.       V  Estrange 

Ho  must  be  happy  that  knows  the  true  measures 
of fooling.  J.' Estrange. 

Is  this  a  time  (or footing  f  Dryden,  Span,  Fnnr. 

To  Fool.  v.  a, 

1.  To  treat  with  contempt;  to  disappoint ; 
to  frustrate ;  to  defeat. 

And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are fooTd,  discarded,  and  shook  off? 

Skakspeurt,  Hen.  IV. 
Him  over-weaning 
To  over-reach ;  but  with  the  serpent  meeting, 
Foofd  and  beguil'd.  MHion,  P.  L. 

If  men  loved  to  be  deceived  and  footed  about 
their  spiritual  estate,  they  cannot  take  a  surer  course 
than  by  taking  their  neighbour's  word  for  that, 
which  can  be  known  only  from  their  own  heart. 

South,  Sera). 
When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 
YoefooTd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit.  Dry  den. 

I'm  tir'd  with  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold. 
Which  foots  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Vryden. 

I  would  advise  this  blinded  set  of  men  not  to 
give  credit  to  mote,  by  whom  they  have  been  so 
often  fooled  and  imposed  upon.^*o*>n,  Freekotder. 

2.  To  infatuate ;  to  make  foolish. 

If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  fatbrr,/aiW  me  not  so  much. 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Shakspeare,  A".  Lear. 

When  lam  read,  thou  feigu'st  a  wcuk  applause, 
A  s  if  thou  wert  my  friend,  but  lack e* I  a  cause ; 
This  but  thvjudgment/uWi;  tho  other  way 
Would  bout  thy  folly  ami  thy 


B.  Jonson. 
It  were  an  handsome  plat, 
But  full  of  difficulties,  and  uncertain  ; 
And  he's  so  faofd  with  downright  honesty, 
He'll  ne'er  believe  it.  Denhom,  So/my. 

A  long  and  eternal  adieu  to  all  unlawful  plea- 
sures: I  will  no  longer  befooled  or  imposed  upon 
by  them.  G'lamy,Serm. 

A  boor  of  Holland,  whose  cares  of  growing 
still  richer  and  richer,  perhaps  foot  him  so  far  at 
to  make  him  enjoy  less  in  his  riciies  than  otbert  in 
poverty.  Temple. 

S.  To  cheat ;  as,  to  fool  one  of  his  money. . 
FOOL.*  ».  *.  [probably  from  fouler,  Fr.]  ' 
A  liquid  made  of  gooseberries  scalded 
and  pounded,  and  of  cream. 
Thou  full  dish  of fool.  JW.  and  Crest. 

Fall  to  your  cheesecakes,  curds,  and  clouted 


Your  fool,  your  flawns.  B.  Jonson,  Sad  Shepherd. 

Foo'i.boi.d.»  adj.  [fool  and  bold.']  Fool- 
ishly bold  ;  foolhardy.    Not  now  in  use. 
Some  in  corners  have  txwn  foothold. 
Cmctnl.  of  LtSand's  Journey,  enlari-M  by  Bale, 
L.  3.  b. 

Foo'luork.  'adj.  [  fool  and  born.]  Fool- 
ish from  the  birth. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a foalborn  jest. 

Skaispeart  Hen.  IV.  V.  II. 

Foo'LEHY.f  n.  i.  [from  fool.] 
1.  Habitual  folly. 

Foolery,  air,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like  the 
sun;  it  shines  every  where :  I  would  be  torry,  sir, 
17 
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but  the  tool  should  be  at  oft  with  yon* 
with  my  mistress.  Shattptare,  IV  Wight. 

He  keeps  the  house  of  pride  and  foolery. 

/fastis*,  and  Ft.  Span.  Curate. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  :  trifling  practice. 

Talk  not  much  with  a  fool,  and  go  not  to  him 
that  hath  no  understanding.  Beware  of  Idm,  lest 
thou  have  trouble  ;  and  thou  tlialt  never  lie  dented 
with  his  fooleries.  Eedys.  irii.  13. 

I  shall  do  that  that't  fit,  sir ; 
And  tit  to  cross  your/uoimrr. 

Ileautn.  an*l  Ft  The  Pilgrim. 

It  is  mwfofdery  to  multiply  dUtinct  particulars 
in  treating  of  things,  where  the  difference  lies  only 
in  words.  Ifalls. 

S.  Object  of  folly. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  believed  in 
any  of  tiwfooUries,  it  cannot  be  su.|>cc1rd. 

ttaltsk.  Hist. 

We  are  transported  with  fooleries,  which,  if  we 
understood,  we  should  despise.  I.' Estrange . 

Foolha'ppy.  adj.  [fool  und  happy,]  Lucky 
without  contrivance  or  judgment. 

As  when  a  ship,  that  flies  fair  under  tail, 
An  hidden  rock  escaped  unawares. 
That  lay  in  wait  her  wreck  for  to  I 
The  mariner,  yet  half  amaied,  < 
At  perils  past,  and  yet  in  doubt  he  dares 
To  joy  at  bit  foolkai  ipy  oversight.     Sjxnser,  F.  Q. 

FooL«A'HDtsr.Ks.t  «...  [from/ooMartfy. 
The  old  French  language  has  the  simi- 
lar expression  of  fol  hardcmenl  for  te- 
merity or  imprudence.    Chaucer  uses 
folehardinett  for  rashness.]    Mad  rash- 
;  courage  without  sense. 

is  a  difference  betwint  daring  and  fooL 
;  Lucan  and  Statiut  often  ventured  them 
too  far,  our  Virgil  never.       J)rydrn,  Dofrtsnoy. 

A  false  glossing  parasite  would  —  call  his  fool- 
kardinets  valour,  and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly, 
Iwcause  blindly.  &>i<ja,  Serm.  ii.  347. 

FttoLIf a'hui&k.  it.  t.  [fool  and  hardirise, 
French.]    Foolhardincss ;  adventurous- 
ncss  without  judgment.  Obsolete. 
More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he 
was. 

And  reason  with  fnotkardise  over- rat) ; 
SMern  melancholy  did  his  courage  past. 
And  was,  for  terror  more,  all  ami  d  in  shining 
brat*.  Spenser,  f.tj. 

FooLiiA'RDV.t  adj.  [fool  and  hardy.  Old 
French  also  fol-hardi,  Hog.  Gloss. 
Suppl.]  Daring  without  ji 
madly  adventurous ;  foolishly  bold. 

One  mouvcr,  when  aa  ber  foolhardy  child 
l>:d  come  too  near,  and  with  his  talons  play, 
Half  dead  through  fear,  Iter  Uule  babe  revil'd. 

Spenser ,  F.  sc. 

Same  would  be  so foolhardy**  to  presume  to  be 
more  of  the  cabinet-council  of  God  Almighty  than 
the  angels.  HoirttL 

If  any  yet  be  so  foolhardy, 
T"  espose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy  j 
If  they  come  wounded  off,  oihI  lame. 
No  honour',  got  by  such  a  maim.  Hndibras. 

Foo'ltrap.  n.  s.  [fool  and  I  rap.]    A  snare 
to  catch  fools  in  ;  as  a  flytrap. 

Belts  at  ftrst,  were/Wire;.*,  where  the  wise 
Like  spiders  lay  in  ambush  for  the  Hies.  Vryden. 

Foo'lish.  adj.  [from  fool.] 
1.  Void  of  understanding ;  weak  of  intel- 
lect. 

Thou foolish  woman,  teeat  thou  not  our  mourn- 
ing, t  Esdrai. 

Pray  do  not  mock  me; 
I  am  a  very  fanluk  fond  old  man ; 
1  few  I  am  oot  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Shakspeare,  ST.  Lear. 
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lit,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foolish  eye* 
looki.il  uoon,  won  III*  best  ilcaerving  a  fair  lady. 

SWbpeorc,  Jfrrc*.  0/  Km. 

2.  Imprudent ;  indiscreet. 

We  are  conic  off 
Like  Roman! ;  neither frtiuh  in  our  stand*, 
Nor  cowardly  In  retire.  Skakspcare,  Coriot. 

3.  Kidiculous;  contemptible. 

It  is  a fmllsA  thing  to  make  a  long  prologue, 
and  to  be  shim  in  the  story  itself.    9  Afoc.  ii.  32. 

What  could  the  bead  perform  alone, 
If  all  tlieir  friendly  aids  were  gone? 
A  footiik  figure  he  must  make ; 
Do  nothing  else  but  sleep  and  ake.  Prior- 
He  allows  himself  in  fooiiii  hatreds  and  resent- 
ments against  particular  persons,  without  consider- 
ing that  lie  is  to  lore  every  body  as  himself.  Lam. 

4.  [In  Scripture.]    Wicked  ;  sinful. 
Foo'lishly.  aaV.  [froni/oo/wA.]  Weakly; 

without  understanding.  In  Scripture, 
wickedly. 

Although  we  boast  our  winter  sua  looks  bright. 
And fialuJU),  are  glad  to  see  it  at  its  height  s 
Yet  w  much  sooner  ceanes  the  long  and  gloomy 

night.  Sunft. 

Foo'i.isiiness.  m.  «.  [from  foolish."] 

1.  Folly;  want  of  understanding. 

2.  Foolish  practice ;  actual  deviation  from 
the  right. 

Pooiunnra  bring  properly  a  man's  devlatum 
from  right  reason,  in  point  of  practice,  must  needs 
consist  in  hi*  pitching  upon  such  an  end  as  is  un- 
suitable to  his  condition,  or  pitching  upon  means 
unsuitable  to  the  compassing  of  his  end.  Sovth. 

Charm'd  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  admire, 
And  shape  my  f&diihnea  to  their  desire.  Prior. 

Foo'l&cap  Paper.*  A  term  denoting  the 
size  of  the  sheet  of  paper ;  as  pot,  fools- 
cap, &c.  pot  being  the  smallest,  and 
foolscap  the  second  in  the  ascending 
scale  to  af/ni-papcr. 

Foo'lstoxks.  n.  *.    A  plant. 

FOOT  t  »•  *•  plural [pot,  Sax.  voel, 
Dutch ;  fule,  Scottish  \folus,  Goth. /of, 
Iceland.  "  Antiuuissimam  esse  vocem 
comprobat  omnium  dialect.  Scytho- 
Scand.  convenientia."  Sereniua.] 

1.  The  part  upon  which  we  stand. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  00  her  Joel, 
Died  er'ry  day  she  liv'd.       Aotsneare,  Macbeth. 

Hit  affection  to  the  church  waa  so  notorious, 
thai  he  never  deserted  it  till  both  it  and  he  were 
over-run  and  trod  under  foot.  Oortndon. 

2.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  supported 
in  the  nature  of  a  foot ;  as,  the  foot  of  a 
table. 

3.  The  lower  part;  the  base. 

Yond"  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  bus*  the 

clouds. 

Must  kiss  their  own  fori.  Sbais.  Trail.  and  Cnru. 

Fretting,  by  little  and  little,  washes  away  and 
rats  out  boih  the  tops,  and  sides,  and  feet  of  moun- 
tain*. HatewiU  en  Preeilencc. 

4.  The  end;  the  lower  part. 

What  dismal  cries  are  those? 
—  Nothing :  a  trilling  sum  of  misery, 
New  added  to  the  foot  at  thy  account : 
Thy  wife  is  send  by  force,  and  borne 


5.  The  act  of  walking. 

AnuWhus  departed,  weening  in  hi*  pride  to 
make  tlic  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  passable  by 

foot.  3  Uae.  v.  91. 

6.  On  Foot.  Walking ;  without  carriage. 
Written  Boroetimes  ofoot,  whence  afoot. 
See  Afoot. 


Israel  journeyed  about  ail 

foot.  E*.  ill. 

7.  A  posture  of  action. 

The  centurions  and  their  charges  billeted  alresd  y 
in  the  entertainment,  and  to  be  »n  foot  at  an  hour's 
warning.  Sh<il*i»Mrr. 

8.  Infantry;  footmen  in  arms.  In  this 
sense  it  has  no  plural. 

'as  gathered  three  score  thoti-umd  choice  men 
and  five  thousand  horsemen.  1  Mac.  iv.88. 
Himself  with  all  Ms/oaf  entered  the  town,  hi* 
hone  being  quartered  about  it.  Clarendon. 

Thrice  hone  and /ear  about  the  fire*  arc  led, 
And  thrice  with  loud  lamcoti  they  wail  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

9.  State ;  character ;  condition. 

See  nn  what feat  we  stand ;  a  scanty  shore, 
The  wai  behind,  our  enemie*  before.  Dryim,  JEn. 

In  specifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  seem 
to  insinuate  that  w*  are  not  upon  the  name  fiet 
with  our  fellow  subjects  in  England. 

A'iri/1,  Draji.  I. aim. 

What  colour  of  excuse  can  be  tor  the  contempt 
with  which  we  treat  this  part  of  our  species,  the 
negroes,  that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the 
common  foot  of  humanity,  that  we  should  only  set 
an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  nan  who  murders 
them  ?  Addmm . 

10.  Scheme  ;  plan  ;  settlement. 

There  is  no  well  wisher  to  bis  country  without  a 
little  hope,  that  in  time  the  kingdom  may  be  on  a 
better foot.  Stotfl. 

I  ask  whether  upon  the  foot  of  our  constitution, 
a*  It  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  James,  a 
king  of  England  may  be  deposed  ?  Swift. 

11.  A  state  of  incipient  existence;  first 
motion.  Little  used  but  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase.    Sec  Apoot. 

If  such  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  art  en  foot, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should  lit  first  gain 
entertainment;  but  much  more  difficult  how  it 
•diould  come  to  bo  universally  propagated. 

12.  It  seems  to  have  been  once  proverbi- 
ally used  for  the  level,  the  square,  par. 

Were  it  not  lor  this  easy  borrowing  upon  in- 
terest, men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  » 
most  sudden  undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced 
to  sell  their  means,  be  it  lands  or  goods,  tar  under 
fx*.  Bacon,  En. 

13.  A  certain  number  of  syllables  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  part  of  a  verse. 

Feet,  in  our  Kngtisb  versifying,  without  quan- 
tity and  joints,  be  sure  tig 


•  ugm  tJlal  tin 


Did'st  thou  bear  these  verses? 
— O  yes,  I  beard  them  all,  and  more  too;  for 
sonic  u'  them  liad  in  ihein  more  fret  than  the  verses 
would  bear.  SW-rprrrre, 

And  Sydney's  verse  lialts  ill  on  Roman  fret 


It.  Motion;  action. 
While  other  jests  are 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to 
Away  with  Slender  to  marry. 

Miaktprort,  Jffrr.  IT.  of  Windsor. 
In  the  government  of  the  world  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  ends  on  foot,  with  the  secret  nature  of 
moat  things  to  which  they  relate,  must  make  a  dls. 
tinct  rerr.srk  of  their  congrimy,  in 

15.  Step. 

This  man's  son  would,  nary  fa*  and  anon,  be 
taking  sooie  of  hit  companions  into  the  orchard. 

L'Etfrunge. 

16.  A  measure  containing  twelve  inches ; 
supposed  to  be  the  length  of  a  man's 
foot. 

When  it  signified  measure,  it  has 
often,  but  vitioas! y,foot  in  the  plural. 


upon  my  beard, 
cur  over  your 
Aaeasnenre. 


An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  wrapt  in  a  liaen  • 
cloth,  being  buried  for  n  fortnight's  space  four 
foot  deep  within  the  earth,  came  forth  np  ways 
mouldy  or  rotten.  Jiocon- 

To  Foot.  w.'n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dance  ;  to  tread  wantonly ;  to  trip. 

Lonely  the  vale  and  full  of  horror  stood, 
Drown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood  ; 
The  moon  was  up  and  shot  a  glearny  light ; 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round. 
That  featlvyboJing  teem'd  to  skim  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  ;  not  ride ;  not  fly. 

Dy  this  the  dreadful  beast  drew  nigh  to  land, 
Half  flying  and  hair  footing  in  hi*  haste. 

Spetuer,  F.Q. 

Take  heed,  nave  open  eye;  for  thieve*  do /a* 
by  night.  S/taJHjvm. 

The  man  act  the  boy  upon  the  ass,  and  footed  it 
himself.  L'Ettmnge. 

If  you  arc  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try  for  once, 
who  can  foot  it  farthest.       Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

With  them  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a  peni- 
tent, unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  tata  foots  it  to 
Jerusalem ;  or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of 
the  world,  to  visit  the  star  in 
tended  saint 

To  FooT.f  tt.  a. 

1.  To  spurn  ;  to  kick. 

You,  that  did  void  your  1 
snrl/mj  ine  as  you  1 
threshold. 

For  there  the  pride  of  all  her  beart  will  bow, 
When  you  shall  foot  her  from  you,  not  she  you. 
-     Asvsja*.  and  Ft.  Wit  at  lev.  I 

2.  To  settle  ;  to  begin  to  fix. 

What  cnofed'racy  have  you  with  the  I 
!.*><  fitted  in  the  kingdom?  i 

3.  To  tread. 

8eint  Witnold  footed  thrice  the  wold  : 
He  met  the  nigbumare,  and  her  name  told  ; 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight, 
And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right, 

Shakipcm,  A*.  Lm. 

There  haply  by  the  ruddy  damsel  seen. 
Or  tbvpherd  boy,  they  featly  foot  the  green.  TicMl. 

4.  To  hold  with  the  foot.  Not  in  use,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  citing  Herbert.  He  had 
forgotten  Shakspeare. 

'Hie  boly  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  fool  us.        Shaksptare,  Cymbciine. 

We  are  the  earth,  and  they, 
Like  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about; 
And  till  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey, 
They  never  cool,  much  lets  give  out.  Herbert. 

5.  To  supply  with  feet. 

New  spur-leathers,  or  stocking*  by  this  time 
footed.       Bp.  Halt,  Ckaroct.  The  Vam-Giorinit. 

Foo'tbaxi~  n.  t.  [foot  and  ball.'] 
1.  A  ball  commonly  made  of  a  blown  blad- 
der, cased  with  leather,  driven  by  the 
foot. 

Am  I  so  round  with  you  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  ofooibcdl  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ?  Skait. 

Such  a  Winter-piece  should  be  beautified  with 
all  manner  of  works  and  exercise*  of  Winter ;  as 
frolbaiU,  felling  of  wood,  and  sliding  upon  the  ice, 


JT.Ltar. 


A*  when  a  tort  of  lusty  shepherd*  try 
Their  force  at  foatbaU,  care  of  victory 
Makes  tliein  salute  so  ruddy,  breut  to  breast, 
Thai  their  encounter  u-euu  too  rough  for  jest. 

Welter. 

One  rolls  along  t  football  to  his  foes. 
One  withal 


2.  The  export  or  practice  of  kicking  the 

He  was  sensible  the  ceararjon  foutbaU  waa  a  very 
imitation  of  that  exercise. 

4  Pope,  Hart.  Scritt. 
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Foo'tbands.*  n.  $.  pi.  [  foot  and  band.'] 
Soldiers  that  march  and  fight  on  foot. 
T*  whom  reliant  Audlie,  in  tbcir  feint  recoyle, 
"  WHh  hit  fool-bands  alone  did  give  the  foyle. 

Mir.  for  Mug.  p.  80S. 

Foo'tboy.  ».  *.  [/oof  and  boy.]  A  low 
menial ;  an  attendant  in  livery. 

Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  tliii  man, 
This  honest  nun,  wait  like  *  lowsy  foatboy 
Alcrssmber-door?  Shalapeare,  Hen.  VIII. 

Though  I  hud  nobody  to  assist  but  *  foatboy, 
rat  I  made  shift  to  try  a  pretty  number  of  things. 

/reave  on  Colours. 
Wlwnrver  be  imagines  advantages  will  redound 
In  one  of  his by  oppression  of  roc,  be  never 
disputes  it.  Smfi- 
Foo'tbreadth.*  n.  s.  [foot  and  breadth.] 
The  space  which  a  foot  might  cover. 

I  will  not  give  jou  of  their  land,  no  not  ao  much 
m  a  footbreadlh,  [in  the  margin,  the  treading  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot.]  Dent.  "•  *• 

Foo'tbridue.  Ji.  *.  [foot  and  bridge.!  A 
bridge  on  which  passengers  walk;  a 
narrow  bridge. 

Palcmon's  shepherd,  fearing  the /abridge  wu 
not  strong  enough,  loaded  it  ao  long,  till  he  broke 
that  which  would  hare  bora  a  bigger  burden. 

Sidney. 

Foo'TCLOTM.f  n.  t.  [foot  and  doth.]  A 
sumpter  cloth  ;  and  thence  applied  to  a 
horse  with  housings. 

Three  time,  to-day  my  footeloth  horse  did 
■tumble.  Shoiijmrr,  A'.  Rieh.III. 

■  How  should  he  worshipp'd  be,  and  revcrene'd, 
Bide  with  bis  fun  and  fuutcht  ks !  B.  Jonrnn,  Fox. 

Milan,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy,  danced 
at  this  niusick,  made  a  footdolh  of  their  master's 
livery,  and  from  this  tune  dated  themselves  frca 
states.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  165. 

I  Mill  will  be  a  justice  in  the  war, 
And  ride  upon  my  footeloth. 

Denum.  and  Fl.  The  Prophetess. 

Foo'tkd.  adj.  [from/oof.]  Shaped  in  the 
foot. 

Snouted  and  tailed  bke  a  boar,  and  footed  like 
a  goat.  Grew. 

Footfa'll.*  n.  i.  [foot  and  fall.]  A 
■tumble;  a  trip  of  the  foot. 

For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  roc : 
I   Sometime  like  apt-*,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And,  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hcdge-lsoiri.  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  fiat/alt.     Shtakspcart,  Tempe*. 

Foo'TritiHT.  n.  *.  [foot  M&  fght.]  A 
fight  made  on  foot,  in  opposition  to  that 
on  horseback. 

So  began  our /outfight  in  such  sort,  that  we  were 
well  entered  to  blood  of  both  sides.  Sidney. 
Foo'tguabds.*  n.t.  pi.  [foot  andguard.] 
Footsoldiers  belonging  to  those  regi- 
ments called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the 
guards. 

Foo'THOLD-f  n.  s.  [foot  and  hold.]  Space 
to  hold  the  foot ;  space  on  which  one 
may  tread  surely. 

Getting  more  universal fxtholdm  Other  persona, 
by  dislodging  her  deformed  enemy. 

jV«rr,  ConJ.  Catb.  p.  2v2. 
All  fell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  die  tree,  and  left 
that  the  first  blast  laid  it  flat 
IS  Kitrange. 
nothing  above  him  to 
nor  an'j  foothold  left  him  to  come  down 
by.  V  Estrange. 

Footho't.*  adv.  [foot  and  hot.]  Imme- 
diately ;  directly ;  a  phrase  borrowed, 
as  Dr.  Jamieson  ingeniously  supposes, 
from  hunting,  in  wliich  the  dog  pursues 
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the  tract  of  animals,  and  is  most  suc- 
cessful, when  the  tract  is  recent,  i.  c. 
when  the  footsteps  of  the  animal  are  as 
it  were  hot.    Not  now  in  use. 

And  fbrthwithal  anon/rtr-W 
He  stale  the  cowe.         Custer,  Conf.  Am,  B.  4. 
n  they  taken  taumfoteJude. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Louts  Tote. 

Foo'ting.  n.  s.  [from  foot.] 

1.  Ground  for  the  foot. 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 

As  full  of  peril  and  adreot'rous  spirit 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  tbc  untteadfast/.«r»su>  of  a  spear. 

ShaJctfeare,  Hen.  IV. 
A»  Noah '4  pigeon,  which  returu'd  no 
Did  shew  she  jtaing  found,  for  all  the  fl 
In  ascent*,  every  step  gained  is  a 
help  to  the  neat.  Holder,  Elem.  of  Speed, 

2.  Support ;  root. 
Set  cloven  stakes ;  and,  wond'rous  to  behold, 

Their  sharpen'd  ends  in  earth  tbeir/cwtiag place, 
And  the  dry  poles  produce  a  living  race. 

Ih-yiien,  Virg 

3.  Basis ;  foundation. 
All  those  sublime  thoughts  take  their  rise  am 

fooling  hero :  the  miod  stirs  not  one  jot  b 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reBectloo  bare  ol^ 

The  reasoning  faculties  of  the  soul  would  not 
know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a  foundation  and 
farting  in  most  men,  who  cannot  trace  truth  to  its 
fountain  and  original.  Lode. 
\.  Place;  possession. 

Whether  they  unctuous  eihalalions  are, 
Fir'd  by  the  sun,  or  seeming  so  alone ; 

Or  each  some  more  remote  and  slippery  star. 
Which  loses footing  when  to  mortals  shewn.  Dry  den. 
5.  Tread ;  walk. 

As  he  forward  mov'd  ha  footing  old, 
So  backward  stiU  was  turned  bis  wrinkled  face. 

Spenser. 

I  would  outnight  you  did  nobody  come ; 
But  bark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Shaknxare,  Merck,  of  Yen. 
Break  ofT,  break  off;  I  feel  the  different  sound 
Of  tome  chaste/oaring  near  about  thia  ground. 
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Foo'tmas.  n.  t.  [foot  and  man.] 
1 1.  A  soldier  that  marches  and  rights  on 
foot. 

The  numbers  levied  by  her  lieutenant  did  c 
of footmen  three  millions,  of  horsemen  one  re 

Ralegh, 

2.  A  low  menial  servant  in  livery. 

He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot,  littermse,  with 
two  bones  at  either  end,  and  two/Wssrn  on  each 


6-  Dance. 

Makeholyday:  your 
And  these  fresh  nymph 
In  country  footing. 
7.  Steps;  road;  track. 

He  grew 
/boring  his 
name 


put  on, 
wntcr  every  one 
Shahjieare,  Trmpttt. 


But  all  ui 


AH  FvU  la  wurtv       *w  « w 

it  »  liltle/uotfcJd,  that  the 

He's  at  the  top:  be  has 
aspire  to,  nor  any  foothold  It 


tl»e  Irish :  and  in  his 
hath  increased  his  said 
Spenser  on  Ireland. 
Like  running  weeds,  that  have  no  certain  root ; 
or  like  footings  up  and  down,  impossible  to  be 
traced.  Bacm,  Hen.  VII. 

8.  Entrance  ;  beginning ;  establishment. 

Ever  since  our  nation  had  any  fouling  in  tins 
land,  the  stale  of  England  did  d«irc  to  perfect 
the  conquest.  Ztarwi. 

The  defeat  of  colonel  Bcllasis  gave  uV-m  thi-ir 
first  footing  in  Yorkshire.  Clarendon, 
iio  useful  arts  have  yet  found/ooftsur  here ; 

"  savage  does  appear. 

Dryden,  Ind-  Emp. 

9.  State  ;  condition ;  settlement. 

Caul  was  on  the  tame  footing  with  Egypt,  a»  to 
taxes.  Arbuthnot. 

Foo'tlkss.*  adj.  Without  feet ;  feetless. 

See  Feetlkss. 
Foo'tlickeh.  n.  i.  [fool  and  lick]  A 

slave  ;  an  humble  fawucr ;  one  who  licks 

the  foot. 

Do  that  good  mischief  which  may  make  this 
island 

Thine  own  for  ever ;  and  I,  thy  Calilwi, 

Forsy  tby/eat/icscr.  Shahpeare,  Tempest. 


U\e  footmen  I 
To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches.  Prior. 

3.  One  who  practises  to  walk  or  run. 
Foo'tmaksiiip.  «.  t.  [fromyoo/mtiN.]  The 
art  or  faculty  of  a  runner. 

The  Irish  archers  espying  this,  suddenly  broke 
up,  and  committed  tlw  safely  of  their  lives  to  their 
i>\a\\i\«footmiinship  llayuxmL 
Yet,  sayh  ihc  fux,  I  have  baffled  more  of  them 
with  my  wiles  and  sliifta  thail  ever  you  did  with 
your  foatniartship.  L'  Estrange. 

Fmo'tmaktle.*  n.  *.  [foot  and  mantle.] 
A  species  of  petticoat  such  as  is  used  to 
this  day  by  market-women,  when  they 
ride  on  horseback,  to  keep  their  gowns 
clean.  Obsolete. 
Afole^nantel  about  her  hippes  Urge. 

CfcMireVr  Wife  ,f  Both.  PrU.  C.  T. 
Foo'tpace.  n.  s.  [foot  and  pace.] 

1.  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  after 
four  or  five  steps,  you  arrive  to  a  broad 
place,  where  you  make  two  or  three 
paces  before  you  ascend  another  step, 
thereby  to  case  the  legs  in  ascending  the 
rest  of  the  stairs.  Moxott. 

2.  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 
Foo'tpad.  n.  s.  [foot  and  pad.  See  Pad.] 

A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot,  not 
on  horseback. 
Foo'tpath.  »•  *.  [foot  and  path.]  A  nar- 
row way  which  will  not  admit  horses  or 
carriages. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 
—  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  footpath. 

Shaitpeare,  K.  Ijear. 

Foo'tpost.  ».  t.  [  foot  and  post.]  A  post 
or  messenger  that  travels  on  foot. 

For  carrying  such  letters,  every  thoroughfare 
weekly  appointed]  a  footpott, »  hose  dispatch  is  well 
ntar  aa  speedy  as  the  lior.es. 

Oiresc,  Svrv.  of  Cornwall. 

Footso'ldier.*  it.  s.  [foot  and  toldier.] 
A  soldier  that  marches  and  rights  on 
foot. 

Foo'tstai.i..  n.  s.  [foot  and  stall.]  A 

woman's  stirrup. 
Foo'tstkp.  u.  *.  [foot  and  step.] 
1.  Trace;  track;  impression  left  by  the 
foot. 

Clear-sighted  reason  wisdom's  judgement  leads, 
And  sense,  ber  vassal,  in  her f^tstrjn  treads. 

Ifenhem. 

A  man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk 
in,  if  he  thinks  that  lie  is  in  the  rifilri  way,  when- 
ever be  has  the  footitq-s  of  others  to  fullow.  Locke. 

'L  Token  ;  mark  ;  notice  given. 

Let  us  turn  our  thougiiia  to  the  frame  of  our 
system,  if  there  we  may  trace  any  visible  footsteps 
of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Beneficence.  ISenllry,  Serm. 

3.  Example. 

Foo'tstool.  >i.  s.  [foot  and  stool.]  Stool 
on  which  he  that  sits  places  his  feet. 

Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seal, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security.  Shots.  Hen.  VI. 

They  whose  sacred  office  'tis  lo  bring 
Kings  lo  obey  their  Cod,  and  men  their  king. 
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Bjr  thrv  myrtcrious  links  to  Ax  end  tys 

Mat  la  the  footitoat  of  the  Deity.  Denham,  So/Ay 

Let  echoing  anthem*  make  his  praties  known 
On  earth,  his  footitoat,  a*  in  beav'n  his  throne. 

Raocammon. 

By  the  phrase  of  worshipping  hit  ftotttoot,  no 
mora  H  meant  than  worshipping  Gud  at  hi* 
footstool.  StUhntfttxt. 

FOP.f  »•  *•  fA  word  probably  made  by 
chance,  ana  therefore  without  etymo- 
logy, Dr.  Johnson  say*.  Otlicm  think 
it  derived  from  Horace's  vappa,  a  foolish 
fellow;  which  is  adopted  front  vappa, 
wine  that  has  lost  itt  flavour,  evaporated. 
Sereniu*  propose*  the  Iceland.  Awopa, 
levity.]  A  simpleton  ;  a  coxcomb  ;  a 
man  of  small  understanding  and  much 
ostentation ;  a  pretender ;  a  man  fond 
of  show,  dress,  and  flutter; 
tinent. 

A  whole  tribe  of  /apt, 
Cot  'tween  asleep  and  wake.  Shcktpmrt,  K.  Lear. 
When  such  a  positive  abandon  *d  fop, 
;  his  numerous  absurdities. 


on  imper- 


I  Act  to  see  them  in  such  company. 
The  Icopanl's  beauty,  without  the  fox's  wit,  is 

no  better  than  a  fop  in  a  gay  coat.      L' Estrange. 

In  a  duil  stream,  which  moving  slow, 
You  hardly  Hie  the-  current  flow  ; 
When  a  small  breexe  obstructs  the  course, 

II  whirls  about  for  want  of  force, 
And  in  iu  narrow  circle  gather* 

Nothing  but  chaff,  and  strew,  and  feather*: 

The  current  of  a  female  mind 

Slops  thus,  and  turns  w  ith  ev'ry  wind ; 

Thus  whirling  round,  together  draws 

Fuo]s(<a/4i/u,  and  rakes,  for  chaff  and  straws.  Sxrift. 

Fo'pdooble.  n.  s.  [/op  and  doodle."]  A 
fool ;  an  insignificant  wretch. 

Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle, 
And  bandied  you  like  ■ fopdooite.  HudHrat. 

Fo'pLiNc.f  ».  *.  [fromjrop.j    A  petty  fop ; 
an  under-rate  coxcomb. 

Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part, 

hit  tailor,  slusre  the  failing',  heart. 

TicML 

i  with  a/ping's  bee, 
Ignorant  of  tiro*  and  place 

GroMujrr,  Ode  on  Solitude. 

Fo'ppsnY.f  n.  *.  [from /op.] 
I.  Folly;  impertinence. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  fottpery  enter 
My  sober  house.  Shaitpeare,  Merck,  of  Ven. 

I  was  three  or  four  limes  in  die  thought  they 
were  not  fairies ;  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind, 
Ih*  Hidden  surprise  of  my  powers,  drovo  the  gross- 
nets  of  the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  de- 
tpiglrt  of  tlto  teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that 
they  were  fairies.  Shaktiteare,  Her.  W.  if  Windsor. 

Tlris  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  Unit 
when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits  of 
guilty  of  our  dis- 
.Urs  iu.  if  we  were 
A".  Lemr. 

importance ; 


villains  on 

2.  Affectation 
showy  folly. 

And  at  my  si 
See  feiilher'dj 

Cambrics, 
hibited  ftpperiet. 

3.  Foolery ; 
fectation. 

They  thought  the  people  were  better  let  alone  in 
their  fopperiet,  than  to  be  tutJercd  to  break  loose 
from  that  subjection  which  your  superstition  kept 
them  In.  StUhii^/ifet. 

Rut  though  we  fetch  from  Italy  and  France 
Our  foypenc*  of  tune,  and  mock  of  dance, 


Atraif'-'ne. 
many  other  pro- 

Gutkrie. 

idle  af- 


Our  sturdy  Britons  scorn  to  borrow  sense.  Granville. 

I  wish  I  could  say  quaint /ojijierirj  were  wholly 
absent  from  graver  subjects.  Swift. 

Fo'ppibh.  adj.  [from /op.] 

1.  Foolish;  idle;  vain. 

_  Pools  ne'er  had  Ins  grace  in  a  year  ; 
For  wise  men  are  grown ftppuk. 
And  know  not  how  their  w  its  to  wear. 
Their  manners  are  so  apish.  Skataptare,  A*.  Lear. 

2.  Vain  in  show;  foolishly  ostentatious; 
vain  of  dress. 

With  him  the  present  still  some  virtues  have } 
The  vain  are  sprightly,  and  the  stupid  graver, 
The  slothful  negligent,  the  fappuk  neat ; 
The  lewd  are  airy,  and  the  sly  discreet.  Garth. 

The  Romans  grew  extremely  expensive  and 
fapfrith  i  so  that  the  emperour  Aurelian  forbid  men 
that  variety  of  colours  on  their  shoes,  allowing  it 
still  to  women.  Arkulknot. 

You  would  know  who  is  rode  and  ill-natured, 
who  is  vain  and  fappuk,  who  lives  too  high,  and 
who  if  in  debt.  I  aw. 

Fo'ppisiiLY.t  adv.  [from /oppuh.]  Vainly; 
ostentatiously.  Sherwood. 

Fo'ppi«hnes».t  n.  *•  [from /oppuh.]  Va- 
nity ;  showy  or  ostentatious  vanity. 


I  have  seen  parts  of  dress,  in  themselves  ex- 
treme))' beautiful,  which  at  the  same  dtne  subject 
the  wearer  to  die  character  of  fopiiuhnets  and  af- 
fectation. Skenttane. 

FOR.f  prep,  [pop,  Saxon ;  wor,  Dutch, 
Jttur,  Gothick.  Skinner  and  Tyrwhitt 
derive  it  from  the  Latin  pro ;  Junius, 
from  the  Greek  »•«;  changing  p  into  /; 
and  transposing  the  letter  r.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  believes  it  to  be  no  other  than 
the  Gothick  subatantivcyairiRa,  cause; 
and  contends,  that  cause  is  the  real 
single  meaning  which  belongs  to  the 
several  instances  adduced.  Sec  Div.  of 
Purley,  i.  367  —  390  ] 

1.  Because  of. 


That  which  we  for  our 
to  crave,  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthi- 
i  of  hi*  son  would  nolwithstandi og  vouchsafe 


Edward  and  Richard, 
With  fiery  eyes  sparkiing^ir  very  wrath, 
Arc  at  our  backs.  Skaktpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

Speak,  good  Coroinius ; 
Leave  nothing  out  fir  lengdi.  Shaktpeart. 

An  astrologer  aaith.  If  it  were  not  for  two 
things  dstt  are  constant,  no  individual  would  last 
one  moment.  liacan . 

The  gowrnour,  sallying  out,  took  great  store 
of  victual  and  warlike  provision,  which  the  Turks 
had  for  baste  left  behind  them.         A'noBei,  Hi*t. 

Their  offer  be  willingly  accepted,  knotting  that 
he  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days,  for 
lack  of  victuals.  Knotlet. 
Quit,  quit, /or  shame ;  this  will  n 

Tills  CBJltlul  tilke  tl'.T  : 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  lore, 


Car*  not  for  frowns  or 

Denkam,  Sopky,  Prol. 
The  hypocrite  or  carnal  man  hopes,  and  is  the 
wickeder  for  hoping.     Hammond,  Pract.  Catech. 

Let  no  own,  fur  his  own  poverty,  become  more 
oppress!  ng  in  liis  bsrjjams ;  but  quietly  recommend 
his  estate  to  Gud,  and  leave  the  s uresis  to  him. 

Up.  Taylor. 

IVrsons  trbo  have  lost  most  of  their  grinders, 
having  been  compelled  to  use  three  or  four  only 
in  chewing,  wore  tbem  so  low  that  the  inward 
nerve  lay  bare,  and  they  would  no  longer for  pain 
make  u»  of  them.  Say  on  tile  Creation. 


jc  my  f»ie^  divlsin  d,  betrayM, 

Vrydt 
II  "ring  chief 


Dryden. 

Sole  on  the  barren  sands,  llu>  tuff 'ring  chief 
'd  outy&r  anguish,  and  indulg'd  bis  j 


For  what  befall  at  home, 

Dryden,  Firg. 
I,  my  own  judge,  condemn'd  myself  before  j 
For  pity,  aggravate  my  crime  no  more. 

Dryden,  Aurentvl*. 
Matrons  of  renown. 
When  tyrant  Nero  burnt  th'  imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry, 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  die. 

Dryden. 

Children,  discountenanced  by  their  parents  for 
any  fault,  6nd  a  refuge  in  die  carcases  of  foolish 
Batterers.  Locke. 

A  sound  mind  in  •  sound  body  it  a  short  but 
fall  description  of  a  biippy  state  in  this  world :  lie 
that  has  these  two  hat  little  more  to  wish  for,  and 
be  that  wants  cither  of  tbem  will  be  but  little  the 
belter  for  any  diing  else.  Lode. 

The  middle  of  the  gulph  is  remarkable  fir  tem- 
pests. Mdaon. 

My  open'd  thought  to  joyous  prospect  raise, 
AndVir  thy  merry  let  me  sing  thy  praise.  iVier. 

Vr  nich  best  or  worst,  you  could  not  think  • 
And  die  you  must.^tVr  want  of  drink.  Prior. 

It  is  a  moat  infamous  scandal  upon  the  nation, 
to  reproach  them  for  treating  foreigner*  with  con- 
tempt. Swift. 

We  can  only  give  them  that  liberty  now  far 
something,  which  they  have  to  many  years  exer- 
cised for  nothing,  of  railing  and  scribt/iing  u^ainst 

US.  Sivlfl. 

Your  sermons  will  be  less  valusble,/»r  want  of 
lime.  Sttift. 

2.  With  respect  to  ;  with  regard  to. 

Rather  our  state's  defective  fur  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.        Skairipeare,  Cbriot. 

A  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  poesy  was, 
Far  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  f 
Upon  a  knife ;  love  me  at 

For  all  the  world, 
As  thou  art  at  this  hour,  was  Richard  then. 

SAatijvnrr,  Hen.  IV. 

It  tras  young  counsel  for  the  persons,  and  vio- 
lent counsel  for  the  matters.  lificon,  F-is. 

Audkority  followed)  old  men,  and  favour  and 
popularity  youth  ;  but  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps, 
youth  will  late  the  pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for 
the  politick.  Bacon,  Ets. 

Comet*  arc  rather  gaicd  upon  than  wisely  ob- 
served in  their  effects ;  that  is.  what  kind  of  comet 
for  magnitude  or  colour,  produced!  what  kind  of 

Forme,  iftherebesuchathingasl.  tValler. 

He  saith  these  honours  consisted  in  preserving 
their  memories,  and  praising  their  virtues ;  but  for 
any  matter  of  worship  towards  them,  he  utterly 
denies  it.  StUKntfieet. 

Our  laws  were  for  their  matter  foreign.   Hoi,  t. 

arehy ;  there  being  no  other  laws  in  China  but 
the  king's  command.  Temple. 

For  mc,  no  other  happiness  I  own, 
Than  to  have  bom  no  issue  to  the  dirone. 

Dryd.  Tyr.  I^ove. 

For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  an  end, 
I  to  the  port  of  dentil  securely  tend.    Dryd.  JEn. 

After  death,  we  sprigbu  have  just  such  natures 
We  had,  for  all  the  world,  when  human  creature*. 

Dryden. 

Such  little  wasps,  and  yet  so  full  of  spile ; 
Far  bulk  mere  insects,  jet  in  mischief  strung. 

Tate,  Jus. 
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liobbe*  ha*  given  os  a  correct  explanation  of 
the  ma  in  general ;  but  for  particular*  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  continually  lops  them 


fore,  Prrf.  to  the  Iliad. 
ml  Ihrteaui 


I-o  wic  arc  vellum,  ami  the  ml  as  good, 
>'or  all  his  lordship  know*,  but  they  an:  wood. 

Pujje. 

3.  In  this  senile  it  has  often  at  before  it. 

At  fir  Maramaldus'tlre  general,  tl»ey  had  no  just 
cause  to  miiiike  him,  being  an  old  captain  of  great 
csperiencc. 

4.  In  the  character  of. 

If  a  man  can  be  fully  assured  of  any  thing/or 
a  truth,  without  having  examined,  what  is  there 
th.u  lie  may  not  embrace  fir  truth  ?  Lodce. 

She  thinks  you  favour 'd  : 
But  let  ber  go,  for  an  ungrateful  woman. 

A.  Philip,. 

Say,  Is  it  fitting  in  thin  very  field, 
This  field,  where  from  my  youth  1'rc  been  a 


I,  in  Una  field,  should  die  fir  a  deserter  ?  Gay. 

5.  With  resemblance  of. 

I  hear  fir  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 
The  geatlo  York  is  up.        SkcJapeare,  Hen.  IV. 

Now,  now  /Or  sure,  deliverance  U  at  hand, 
The  kingdom  shall  to  Israel  be  realor'd. 

Milton,  T.  R. 

The  startling  »tccd  v>  aa  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight : 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  oo  Ids  head, 
He  quiver 'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryd. 

6.  Considered  aa  ;  in  the  place  of. 

Our  present  lu:  appears 
Far  happy,  though  but  ill ;  for  ill,  not  worst. 
If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  wor^  ^  ^ 

The  council-table  and  star-chamber  held  for 
boDOurable  that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that 
which  profited.  Ctomn4on. 

7.  In  advantage  of;  for  the  sake  of. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself  j  bat  it  is  a 
shrthvd  thing  in  an  orchard.  Bacon. 

He  refused  not  to  die  for  those  who  lulled  bnn, 
and  died  his  blood  for  some  of  those  that  spilt  it. 

Boyle. 

Khali  I  think  the  world  was  made /or  one, 
And  men  air  born for  Lines,  a*  heavls for  men, 
Not  for  protection,  but  to  be  devour'd  ? 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

Read  all  the  prefaces  of  Drrdio, 
For  those  our  criticks  much  confide  in ; 
Though  merely  writ  at  first  for  titling, 
To  raise  the  volume's  price  a  shilling.  Suift. 

8.  Conducive  to ;  beneficial  to. 

It  is  for  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and 
consequently  of  particular  persons,  to  be  true*  and 
just ;  and  it  is  for  men's  health  to  be  temperate. 

Tittotvm. 

It  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  a  believer  to 
do  me  a  mischief,  because  he  is  sore,  upon  the 
hal  usee  of  accounts,  to  find  himself  a  loser  by  it. 

Adetitm,  Sped. 

9.  Willi  intention  of  going  to  a  certain 
place. 

We  seikd  from  Peru,/*  China  and  Japan. 

Bacon. 

As  she  was  brought  far  England,  she  was  cast 
away  near  Harwich  haven.  Ilaymrd. 
We  sailed  directly  for  Genoa,  and  bad  a  fair 
wind.  Addttm. 

10.  In  comparative  respect. 

For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  atrore, 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  hi*  mouth  he  drove. 

Dryden. 

11.  In  proportion  to. 

As  be  could  see  clear,  for  those  time*,  through 
superstition ;  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now  aud 
then,  by  human  policy.  Bacon,  Km.  VII. 

12.  With  appropriation  to. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  summer:  prick  him;  for 
'  ws  to  fill  up  the  muster 
SAJujxart,  Urn.  IF. 


13.  After  O  an  expression  of  desire. 

O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  inrcntinn  ! 

Sttaitpenrr,  Men.  V.  Prologue. 

14.  In  account  of ;  in  solution  of. 

Thus  much  for  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
the  deluge.  Burrul,  Thevry  Earth. 

15.  Inducing  to  aa  a  motive. 

There  U  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  rea- 
son for  that  which  we  call  virtue,  and  against  that 
which  we  call  vice.  TUiotton, 

16.  In  expectation  of. 

He  must  be  back  again  by  one  and  twenty,  to 
marry  and  propagate :  the  father  cannot  stay  any 
longer/or  the  portico  ;  nor  the  mother  for  a  new 
set  of  babies  to  play  with.  Locke. 

17.  Noting  power  or  possibility. 

For  a  holy  person  to  be  hsrrable./jr  one  whom 
all  men  esteem  a  saint,  to  fear  lest  himself  become 
a  devil,  is  as  hard  as  for  a  prince  to  submit  himself 
to  be  guided  by  tutors.  Bp.  Taylor. 

18.  Noting  dependence. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects,  brought  uilo  a 
darkened  room,  depend  for  their  visibility  upon 
the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by. 

lioyte  on  Colours. 

19.  In  prevention  of;  for  fear  of. 


i  Pilgrimage. 


Tutter. 

And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 
In  tin*  self  place.  tfria.pr.rre.  Urn.  VI. 

There  must  be  no  alley*  with  hedges  at  the 
hither  cod  for  letting  your  prospect  upon  ibis  fair 
hedge  from  the  green  s  nor  at  the  farther  end,  for 
letting  your  prospect  from  the  hedge  through  the 
arches  upon  the  heath.  Bacon,  Eu. 

Walk  oft",  sirrah, 
And  stir  my  horse  for  catching  cold. 

Bmum.  and  Ft.  Lnt'i 

20.  In  remedy  of. 

sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold  things  ore  goad 
for  the  toothocb.  (Jorretxm. 

21.  In  exchange  of. 

He  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  before  be  quitted  that  profession  far  this 
of  poetry.  JJrytien . 

22.  In  the  place  of;  instead  of. 

Tomtale  him  copious  is  to  alter  Iris  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line  i*  impossible.  Dryden. 
We  take  a  falling  meteor  for  a  star.  Cowley. 

23.  In  supply  of ;  to  serve  in  the  place  of. 

Most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some 
cried -up  English  poet  for  their  model,  adore  him, 
and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  witliout  knowing 
wlierein  he  is  defective.  Dryden. 

24.  Through  a  certain  duration. 

Some  please for  once,  some  will  for  ever  ptoasc. 

Booevmmon. 

Those  who  sleep  without  dreaming  can  never  be 
convinced  that  their  thought*  arc  for  four  hours 
busy,  without  their  knowing  It-  Loekr. 

The  administration  of  this  bonk  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hand*  of  the  chief  dtiiens. 

Addiim,  Rent,  on  Italy. 

Since,  hir'd  for  life,  thy  servile  muse  must  sing 
Successive  conquests,  and  a  glorious  king; 
And  bring  him  laurels,  whatsoe'er  they  coat.  Prior. 

The  youth  transported,  aaks  without  delay 
To  guide  the  sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day. 

Garth,  Ovid. 

25.  In  search  of;  in  quest  of. 

1'hilosoplicrs  have  run  *o  tar  back  for  arguments 
of  comfort  against  pain,  as  to  doubt  » liether  there 
were  any  such  thing:  and  yet,  for  all  that,  when 
any  great  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would  cry 
out  as  loud  as  other  ram.  Tflfulton, 

26.  According  to. 

Chymists  have  not  been  able,  fir  aught  U  vul. 
garly  known,  by  fire  alone  to  separate  trae  suiphur 
from  antimooy.  BoyU. 


27.  Noting  a  state  of  fitness  or  readiness. 

Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  ftr  you. 

Shnkijxare. 

If  he  be  brave,  he's  ready  for  use  stroke.  Dryd. 

28.  In  hope  of;  for  the  sake  of;  noting 
the  final  cause. 

How  quickly  nature 
Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object ! 
For  this  the  foolbh.  over  .careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brains 
w  ish  care, 

Their  bones  with  industry :  for  this,  engross'd 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strong  atchiesed  gold  : 
For  this  lliey  hate  been  thoughtful  l»  invest 
ctrsonsw     arts  an  ^^^^  /fr 

Tlie  kingdom  of  God  w».  first  rent  by  ill  coun- 
sel ;  upon  which  counsel  there  are  set,  fir  our  In- 
struction, two  marks.  Bacon* 

Whether  some  hero's  fate, 
In  words  worth  dying/or,  he  celebrate.  Cotrley. 

For  be  writes  not  fir  money,  nor for  praise, 
Nor  to  be  call'd  a  wit,  nor  to  wear  bays.  Denham. 

Inerc  we  sluUI  *ee  a  sight  worthy  dying  Air. 
that  blessed  Saviour,  who  so  highly  deserve*  of  us. 

Boyle. 

He  is  not  disposed  to  be  a  fool,  and  to  be  miser- 
able for  company.  TiOotton. 

Even  death's  become  to  me  no  dreadful  name ; 
In  fighting  fields,  where  our  acqitomtaaee  grew, 
I  saw  bias,  aud  contemn'd  him  first  fir  you. 

Dryden,  Aurtngtfit. 
For  this,  'tis  needful  to  prevent  ber  art, 

mciiui'*  heart. 


Drv'trn,  Virg. 
Some  pray  /or  riches  ;  riel.es  tbey  obtain  ; 
But  woteb'd  by  robbers,  >r  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Dryden. 

Let  them,  who  truly  would  appear  ray  friends, 
Employ  their  swords  like  mine./er  noble  t 
Dryden, . " 

29.  Of  tendency  to ;  towards. 
The  kettle  to  toe  top  was  tioist ; 

But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 

Its  inclination^rr  below,  Sicrft- 

30.  In  favour  of ;  on  the  part  of;  on  the 
side  of. 

Ye  suppose  the  laws  for  which  ye  strive  are 
in  Scripture ;  but  those  not  against  which 
we  strive.  Hotter,  Pref. 

It  become*  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drswn 
it  for  a  good  one.  Drj/den. 
Jove  was  fir  Venus,  but  he  fesr'd  his  wife.  Dryd. 
He  for  the  world  was  made,  not  us  alone. 

Conify.  , 

They  must  be  void  of  all  teal,  fir  God's  honour, 
who  do  not  with  sighs  and  tears  intercede  with  him. 

Bp.  6>H-n/n'iiie. 

Aristotle  is  for  poetical  justice.  Demiu 
They  are  alt/ar  rank  and  foul  feeding.  Feilon. 

31.  Noting  accommodation  or  adaptation. 
Fortune,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  aa  she, 

Spies  that  I  bear  so  well  hcrtyranoy, 

That  the  thinks  nothing  els*  so  fit/ar  me.  Dome. 

A  few  rules  of  logick  are  thought  sufficient,  ill 
Ibis  nome,  for  tbosc  who  pretend  to  the  highest  im- 
provement. Lode. 

It  is  fir  wicked  men  to  dread  God  t  but  a  virtu- 
ous man  may  have  undisturbed  thoughts,  even  of 
the  justice  or  God.  TWUxm . 

His  country  t 
atlck  and  Medit 

Persia  is  commodiously  situated  /or  trade  both 
by  sea  and  land.  Artulknot  on  Owns. 

Scholars  are  frugal  of  their  words,  and  not 
willing  to  let  any  go/«r  ornament,  If  they  will  not 
wayt fir  use.  Fetim. 

32.  With  intention  of. 

And  by  that  justice  haat  remov'd  the  cause 
Of  Uioie  rude  tempests,  which,  for  rapine  sent 
Too  oft,  alas,  involt'd  the  innocent.  Waiter. 
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FOR 

Here  huntsmen  with  delight  may  raid 
How  to  cbuM  dog* far  went  or  speed.  If  otter. 

God  hull  made  some  things  for  mm  long  a  dura- 
tion mm  they  are  capable  of.  2V*rf#»ii,  Srrm. 

/•or  this,  from  Trivia's  temple  ami  her  J"^^ 

Dryden. 

Such  examples  thould  be  act  before  than,  as 
patterns  for  their  daily  imitation.  LoeJee. 
The  neat  question  usually  is,  what  is  it  for  f 

Locke. 

Achilles  \*  for  revenging  himself  upon  Aga- 
memnon, by  roeaus  of  Hector. 

Broome,  View  if  Epick  Form. 

IS.  Becoming ;  belonging  to. 

It  were  not  fir  yonr  quiet,  nor  your  food, 
"y,  ana  wisdom, 

Othello. 


Nor  far  my  manhood,  honesty, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

To"  offers  he  doth  make. 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  uke. 

Daniel 

It  were  more  fur  his  Itonour  to  rain  bis  siege, 
than  to  spend  ao  many  good  men  in  the  winning 
of  it  by  force.  Knutta. 

Je*ts/ir  Dutchmen  and  English  hoys.  CWfy. 

Is  hfrr  you  to  ravage  eca*  and  land, 
rnauthuriz'd  by  my  supreme  command  ! 

Dryden,  Mn. 

His  sire  already  signs  him  for  die  skies, 
And  marks  the  feat  amidst  the  deities.  Dryd.  JP.n. 

It  it  a  reasonable  account  for  any  man  to  gi«e, 
why  he  don  not  lire  as  die  greatest  part  of  the 
world  do,  that  be  has  no  mind  to  die  as  they  do, 
and  perish  with  them.  TuYofaefi. 
3*.  Notwithstanding. 

This,/ir  any  tiling  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
might  be  the  self-same  form  which  Philojudarus 
exprc**ctb.  Hooker. 

God's  desertion  shall,  for  ought  he  knows,  the 
nest  minute  supervene.  .Decoy  if  Piety. 

Probnliili  ty  supposes  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not 
bo  so,  for  any  tiling  yet  certainly  determined  on 
cither  side.  South. 

Far  any  thing  that  legally  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  a  contrivance  to  fright  n*. 

.?«*/»,  Drni>.  Letten. 

If  such  vast  miunrs  of  matter  had  been  situated 
nearer  to  the  sun,  or  to  each  other,  as  they  might 
as  easily  lave  been,/>r  any  mechanical  or  fortuit- 
ous agent,  tbey  must  necessarily  have  caused  a 
considerable  disorder  in  the  whole  system.  Benuey. 

35.  To  the  use  of;  to  be  used  in. 

The  oak  for  nothing  ill, 
The  osier  good/or  twigs,  the  popular/*-  the  mill. 


.  i  are  not^ bright  enough^r 

36.  In  consequence  of. 

For  love  the*  force  through  thickets  of  the 
wood, 

They  climb  the  sleepy  bills  and  stem  the  flood. 

Dryden, 

37.  In  rccompence  of;  in  return  of. 

Now./r  so  many  glorious  actions  dune, 
For  peace  at  home,  and  fur  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Caesar's  health  ; 
Besides,  in  gratitudc/n-  such  high  matters, 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiators. 

Dryden,  Pert. 
First  tlte  wily  wlmrd  must  be  caught ; 
For  uncoostram'd,  be  nothing  tells  fir  nought. 

Dry**,  Vlrg. 

38.  In  proportion  to. 

He  is  not  very  tall,  yet /or  Ml  years  he's  tall. 

Snahtpenre, 

As  he  could  sec  clear,  for  those  times,  tiirough 
superstition ;  so  ho  would  be  blinded,  now  and 
then,  by  human  policy.  Bacon,  Hen.  Vtt. 

39.  By  means  of;  by  interposition  of. 
Moral  consideration  can  no  way  move  Urn  sen- 
sible appetite,  were  it  not  for  the  will. 

Hale,  Orqr.  of  Mankind. 


FOR 

Of  some  calamity  we  can  have  no  relief  but 
from  God  alone ;  and  what  would  men  do  in  such 
a  case,  if  it  were  riot/ir  God  ?  Tdlotton. 

40.  In  regard  of;  in  preservation  of.  I 
cannot  for  my  life,  is,  I  cannot  if  my  life 
might  be  saved  by  it. 

I  bid  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gale ; 
But  could  not  get  him/or  my  heart.  Saattpeare. 

I  cannot  for  my  heart  leave  a  room,  before  I 
bavo  thoroughly  examined  the  papers  pasted  upon 
the  walls.  Additan,  Sjiecl. 

41.  For  all.  Notwithstanding. 

Neither  doubt  you,  because  I  wear  a  woman's 
apparel,  I  will  be  the  more  womanisl 
1  mure  you,  for  all  my  apparel,  there  is  i 
•  fully  tb. 


give  you  a  fuller  ac- 
Bayte  on  Colouri. 


this  enterprise*  Sidney. 

For  all  the  carefulness  of  the  Christiana  the 
English  bulwark  was  undermined  by  toe  enemy, , 
and  upon  the  fourth  of  September  part  thereof  was  . 
blown  up.  Knouts,  Hist,  i 

But  as  Noah's  pigeon,  which  retum'd  no  more,  i 
Did  shew  site  footing  found  for  all  the  flood. 

Dorics. 

They  resolole./r  nS  this,  do  proceed 
'  Unto  that  judgment.  Daniel.  , 

If  we  apprehend  the  greatest  things  in  the  world 
of  theemperourof  China  or  Japan,  we  am  well 
enough  contented /or  oil  that,  to  let  them  govern 
at  home.  SMhnfJlerl. 

Though  that  very  ingenious  person  has  antici- 
pated part  of  whet  I  should  say,  yet  you  will./or 
all  thai,  eipeetthat  I  should  glvi 
count. 

She  might  have  passed 
but  my  rabble  is  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence, 
for  alt  her  pertness.  Drydrn. 

For  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
bis  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean 
condition.  South. 

42.  Fon  to.  In  the  language  used  two 
centuries  ago,  for  was  commonly  used 
before  to,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood, 
to  note  the  final  cause.  As,  I  come Jar 
to  see  you,  for  /  love  to  see  you ;  in 
the  same  sense  with  the  French  pour. 
Thus  it  is  used  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  But  this  distinction  was  by  the 
best  writers  sometimes  forgotten  ;  and 
Jbr,  by  wrong  use,  appearing  super- 
fluous, is  now  always  omitted. 

Wlio  shall  let  me  now 
On  this  vile  body  far  U  wreak  my  wrong? 

Spenter,  F.Q. 

A  large  posterity 
Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount, 
Of  blcsaed  salirts/oe  to  increase  the  count.  Sjienser. 
Tliese  things  may  serve  for  to  represent  how  just 


cause  at  tear  this  kingdom  may  nave  towards 

Spain.  Bacon. 

Fon.'f  conj. 

1.  The  word  by  which  the  reason  is  intro- 
duced of  something  advanced  before. 

Ileav'n  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  deal, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  far  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  ail  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Shots.  Meat,  for  Meat. 

Old  hnsbandn.cn  I  at  Ssbinum  know. 
Who  for  another  year  dig,  plough,  and  sow : 
For  never  any  roan  was  yet  so  old, 
But  hup'd  his  life  one  Winter  more  would  hold. 

Dtnham. 

Tell  me  what  kind  of  thing  is  wit  ? 
for  the  first  matter  loves  variety  less.  Couiey. 

Thus  does  he  foolishly  who,  for  fear  of  any  tiling 
in  tiiis  world,  ventures  to  displease  God  ;/«•  in  so 
doing  he  runs  away  from  men,  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.  TMotmu. 

2.  Because ;  on  this  account  that.    It  is  in 
this  sense  properly  followed  by  that,  and 


FOR 

without  it  is  elliptical.  Thia  sense  ii 
almost  obsolete. 

I  doubt  not  but  great  troops  would  be  ready 
to  run  ;  yet  fur  that  the  worst  men 'are  most  ready 
to  remove,  I  would  wish  them  cl  mm  by  (iisrrftiiin 
of  wise  men.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

I  would  go  forward  in  this  course  of  seeking 
hard  places  and  phrases  in  authors,  but  for  that  I 
have  now  much  other  business  that  nearer  concerns 
me.  Jfiiuaesi,  S/msj.  Crasus*.  {1599.)  p.82. 

Jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so: 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause. 
But  jealoua/n- they're  jealous.  Shaht/tearr,  OthaVo. 

Heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  tl ' 
T  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant  i 
For  she  is  with  me.  Shattpeare,  Othello. 

Nor  swcll'd  bis  breast  with  uncouth  pride, 
That  heav'n  on  him  above  bis  charge  had  laid ; 
But.  far  his  great  Creator  would  the  same, 
His  will  incrcas'd ;  so  fire  augmented) 

Many  excrescences  of  trees  grow  chiefly  wh 
the  tree  is  dead  or  faded ;  for  that  the  natural  sap 
of  the  tree  eorruptetb  into  some  preternatural  sub- 
stance. Bacon,  Xat.  Hut. 

•.  For  cu  mtch.    In  regard  that ;  in  con- 
sideration  of. 

For  at  much  at  in  puldick  prayer  we  arc  not 
only  to  consider  what  is  needful  In  respect  of  God  j 
but  there  is  also  in  men  that  which  we  must  re- 
gard :  we  somewhat  incline  to  length,  test  over- 
quick  dispatch  should  give  occasion  to  deem,  that 
the  thing  itiell'is  but  little  accounted  of.  •  Hooker. 

For  at  much  as  the  question  cannot  be 
unless  the  time  of  Abraham's  journey  be 
sidered  of,  I  will  search  into  a  tradition  concern- 
ing his  travels.  Bale?h,  Hut.  if  the  World. 

For  at  much  as  it  is  a  1'undamentiti  law  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  that  tltvy  may,  without  any 
further  provocation,  make  war  upon  Christen <?Lin 
for  the  propagation  of  their  laws ;  so  the  Chris- 
tians may  at  all  times,  as  Ihey  think  good,  be  npon 
the  prevention.  Rctcon,  War  xoilh  .9; win. 

For  at  much  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God 
of  bis  goodness  to  give  yon  safe  deliverance,  and 
hath  preserved  you  in  the  great  danger  of  child- 
birth, you  shall  therefore  give  beany  thanks  unto 
God.  Common  /V.  Churching  of  Women. 

For  at  much  as  the  thirst  is  intolerable,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  indulged  tlw  free  use  of  spa  s 


4.  For  teAy.    Because ;  for  this 

that.  In  its  oldest  acceptation,  where- 
for.    [Sax.  pop-phi.] 

For  w*i  tho  thingis  that  ye  Ian  seid  in  derk- 
neuis,  shulen  be  seid  in  light. 

irielijr.-,  St.  J.  vie,  xii.S. 
Solyman  had  three  hundred  field-pieces ;  for 
way,  Solyman  purposing  to  draw  the  emperour 
into  battle,  bad  brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with 
him.  Xnoltct. 
For.*    In  composition  Jbr  is  sometimes 
privative,  as,  forbear,  and  forbid,  in  its 
fourth  meaning;  sometimes  merely  in- 
tensive, as  forbalhe ;   and  sometimes 
only  communicative  of  an  ill  sense,  as 
forswear. 

To  FORAGE.*  v.  n.  [from  foris,  abroad, 
Latin.  Dr.  Johnson  takes  no  further 
notice  of  this  word,  except  that,  under 
the  substantive,  he  adduces  the  Germ. 
fouraee,  and  Fr.fourrage;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  low  Lat./orrYjgiHHt.  Se- 
rening derives/orage-  from  the  Icel. fodr, 
as  Du  Cange  derives  fourrage  from  the 
low  Latin  Jbdrum,  fodder  ;  Sax.  robpe ; 
whence  fodrrare,  forrare,  and  thus  per. 
hips  forage.   Sec  also  Forager.] 
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FOR 

1.  To  wander  far;  to  rove  at  a  distance.  I 
Not  in  use. 

Forage  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  door*, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  be  come  bo  nigh. 

Shatij<arc,  A'.  Mn. 

2.  To  wander  in  search  of  spoil ;  generally 
of  provisions. 

As  in  a  stormy  night 
Wolves,  urged  by  their  raging  appetite, 
Forage  far  prey.  Dtnkam. 

Tlierc  •«  a  brood  of  young  larks  in  the  com, 
and  the  dam  went  abroad  to f>rage  for  them. 

Nor  dare  they  stray 
When  rain  i.  promis'd  or  a  stormy  day ; 
But  near  the  city  walls  their  wal'ring  take, 
Nor  fingo  far,  but  short  eicursions  make. 

Dryden,  Virg. 

3.  To  ravage ;  to  feed  on  spoil. 

His  most  mighty  Btffcff  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Shah.  Hen.  v. 

To  Fo'ragk.  v.  a.  To  plunder  ;  to  strip  ;  to 
spoil. 

They  will  both  strengthen  all  the  country  round, 
and  alio  be  as  continual  bold*  for  her  majesty,  if 
the  people  should  revolt ;  for  without  auch  it  is 
easy  to  forage  and  over-run  the  whole  land. 

Sitenwr,  on  Ireland. 

Tbo  victorious  Philistine*  were  worsted  by  the 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  country  more 
than  a  conquering  army.  ooufft. 

Fo'kack.  r.  i.  [fourage,  Genu. /outrage, 
French.] 

|.  Search  of  provision* ;  The  act  of  feed- 
ing abroad. 

One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock, 
Kwes  and  their  bleating  Iambs,  over  the  plains 
Their  booty.  *"<•"»»  ' 

2.  Provisions  sought  abroad. 

Soma  o'er  the  pubiick  magazine*  preside, 
And  some  arc  seut  new  forage  to  provide. 
A  '  Dryden,  CeorS 

3.  Provisions  in  general 


FOR 


Provided  forage,  our  spent 
Fo'RAtiER.*  II 


arms  rcnew'd. 

Dryden,  F ok. 

[from  forage;  low  Lat 
"foa^rarius,fariari«t,  whence  also  our  ob- 
solete  word  forriour,  or  /ourrier,  as  in 
the  Vis.  of  P.  Plowman;  "  Kynde  Con- 
science  —  sent  forth  his  fornours,  fe- 
vers and  fluxes."    Sec  To  Foraoe.] 

1.  One  who  wanders  in  search  of  spoil ;  "  a 
waster  of  a  country."  Huloet. 

Frenzies  and  foul  cvil./ortgcr*  of  Kynde. 

Vu.  of  P.  Plowman. 
When  that  tin  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the/rrosrrs  shall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  eipectcd.  Shak,.  Trod,  and  Creu. 
Th*  wild/i>Mi*eri  of  Ubya. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  viu.  $  5. 
This  forager  on  others  wisdom. 

/  Young,  Night  Tb.  5- 

2.  A  provider  of  food,  fodder,  or  forage ; 
a  merchant  of  corn. 

Barret  and  Cockeram. 

3.  Any  animal  which  feeds. 

Down  so  smooth  a  slope, 
The  fleecy  finger,  will  P'fg^^  (;ttrden, 

Fo'racinc*  n.  i.  [from  the  verb  forage.'] 
Predatory  inroad;  roving  in  scarcfi  of 
provisions. 
A  Lilian  tiarer  drawn  from  his  wilder  foraging: 
IVw,*rm.(16SI,)p.««- 


I  chose  to  observe  some  kind  of  military  advan- 
tages to  await  him  at  his  foraging,,  his  water- 
ings Ac.  Milton,  ApoLfir  Smectymnuv:  < 

Fora'minous.  adj.  [from  foramen,  Lat.] 
Full  of  holes;  perforated  in  many 
places;  porous. 

Soft  and foraminov,  bodies,  in  the  first  creation 
of  the  sound,  will  deaden  it  j  but  h  the  pasaage  of 
the  sound  tbey  will  admit  it  better  than  harder 
bodies.  Boron,  Not.  Hut. 

To  Forba'the.*  v.  a.  [for  and  bathe.'] 
To  bathe  ;  to  imbrue. 
With  conquerors*  hands  JMMtV  in  their  own 
blood.  SactrUle,  Induct.  Mir.  fir  Mag. 

To  Fokbe'ak.  v.  n.  pret.  I  forbore,  an- 
ciently forbore ;  part,  forborn.  [PP" 
btepan,  Saxon.  For  has  in  composition 
the  power  of  privation  ;  as,  forbear  ;  or 
depravation ;  as,  forswear,  and  other 
powers  not  easily  explained.] 

1.  To  cease  from  any  thing  ;  to  intermit. 
Who  can  firtear  to  admire  and  adore  him  who 

weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  pause ;  to  delay. 
I  pray  you  tarry :  pause  a  day  or  two, 

Before  you  hazard ;  for  in  chusing  wrong, 
1  lose  your  company,  therefore  firtear  awhile. 

Shnktjteare. 

3.  To  omit  voluntarily  ;  not  to  do;  to  ab- 
stain. 

He  forbore  to  go  forth.  I  Snm.  xiiii.  1 3. 

At  this  In  started  and  forbore  to  swear ; 
Not  out  of  conscience  of  the  sin,  but  fear. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

The  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  bear,  f 
When  they  their  prey  in  pieces  tear,  > 
To  quarrel  with  tixmselvesyirtcor.      )  Denham- 

4.  To  restrain  any  violence  of  temper  ;  to 
be  patient. 

By  long/urfrrariiig  is  a  prince  persuaded,  and  a 
soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone.       JVor.  nr.  15. 
To  FoRBE'AR.  V.  a. 

1.  To  decline  ;  to  avoid  voluntarily. 

Forbear  his  presence,  until  time  hath  qualified 
the  heat  of  his  displeasure.      Shalipeare,  A'.  Lear. 

So  angry  bulls  the  combat  do  forbear. 
When  from  the  wood  a  lion  does  appear.  rTatler. 

2.  To  abstain  from ;  to  shun  to  do ;  to 
omit. 

If  it  passed  only  by  llie  house  of  peers,  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  invalid  and  mid,  and  elocution 
should  be  thereupon  forborn  or  suspended. 

There  is  not  any  one  action  whatsoever  wlach  a 
man  ought  to  do,  or  to  forbear,  but  the  Scripture 
will  give  nun  a  clear  precept  or  prohibition  for  it. 


3.  To  spare  |  to  treat  with  clemency. 

iness  and  meekness,  with  long 


•in  lmt.Ei*:n.*. 


With  all  lowlim 
auflVing./aronrrw*  one 

4.  To  withhold. 

Forbear  tbec  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is 
with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not. 

2  Chrvn.  zzzv.  31. 

Forbe'arasce.  ii.  t.  [fromforbear.] 
1.  The  care  of  avoiding  or  shunning  any 
thing  ;  negation  of  practice. 

True  nobleness  would 
Learn  liim  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

SrsaJr«;*w  rr. 

This  may  convince  us  how  vastly  greater  a 
pleasure  is  consequent  upon  the  forbearance  of 
sin,  than  call  possibly  accompany  the  commission 
of  it. 

Liberty  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do,  or  for- 
bear  doing  any  particular  action,  according  aa  its 
doing  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  preference  in 
Its 


FOR 

3  Command  of  temper. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  speed  of 
his  rage  goes  slower.  Shalcsj/eare,  A'.  l*ar. 

4.  Lenity  ;  delay  of  punishment ;  mildness. 

Nor  do  I  take  notice  of  this  instance  of  severity 
in  our  own  country  to  justify  such  a  proceeding  ; 
but  only  to  display  the  mildness  and  forbearance 
made  use  of  under  the  reign  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty, slddium  Freeholder. 

He  applies  to  our  gratitude  by  obligadons  of 
kindness  and  beneficence,  of  long  snaring  and 
forbearance,  Roger,. 

Forbk'arer.  n.  i.  [from  forbear.]   An  in- 
termitter ;  interceptor  of  any  thing. 

The  West  M  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring, 
The  Fast,  nfirbearer,  no  manner  of  thing.  Tuurr. 
To  FOKBPD.+  v.  a.  pret.  1  forbade,  and 
formerly  forbid  ;  part,  forbidden  or  for- 
bid, [cojiiieoban,  Sax.  verbiedev,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  prohibit ;  to  interdict  any  thing. 

A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ;  have 
I  not  forbid  her  my  bouse  ?  SbnH.  Mer.  W,  of  Wind: 
It  is 

The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king, 
From  whose  obedience  Ifirtvl  my  soul. 

By  lasting  of  tlmt  fruit  forbid, 
Where  llwy  sought  knowledge,  they  did  efrour 
6nd.  Davie,. 
The  voice  of  reason,  in  all  the  dictates  of  na- 
tural morality,  ought  carefully  to  be  attended  to, 
by  a  strict  observance  of  what  it  commands,  but 
especially  of  what  it  forbid:  South. 

All  hatred  of  persons,  by  very  many  Christian 
principles  vre  are  most  solemnly  and  indispens- 
mb\y  forbid.  i  eJWafi 

The  chswle  and  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  Ulis  polluted  place.  T>ryaen,&n. 

2.  To  command  to  forbear  any  thing. 

She  with  so  sweet  a  rigour/erhiA-  him,  that  he 
durst  not  nCwl  Sidney. 

Tbcv  have  determined  to  consume  all  those 
thing*  that  God  hath/oriidden  them  to  eat  by  hi* 
law,.  Judith,"-  '-- 

To  oppose  ;  to  hinder. 

The  moisture  bejng/iv*wWfn  to  eoroe  up  in  the 
longer  In  f" 


plant 

It. 

Theplai. 

so 


alone 


the  root. 

Baton,  Nat.  Hw. 
ould  pen  tlte  humour,  and 


as forbid  new  humour. 

Boeon,  Nat.  Hut. 
Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaie  of  glory  that  firbid,  tlx  sight ! 
O  leach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  concenl'd, 
And  search  no  fartlier  than  thyself  rcvcal'd.  Dryd. 

i.  To  accurse;  to  blast.  Now  obsolete. 
To  bid  is  in  old  language  to  prat/  •  to 
forbid  therefore  is  to  curse.  [German, 
verbieten  ;  Su.  Goth./orctWd  ;  To  in- 
terdict.] 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pcnuWe  lid  ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  firbid     Sanrr/s-orr,  Macbeth. 

To  Forbid,  ti.  n.    To  utter  a  prohibition. 

Now  tlie  good  gods  firbid, 
That  our  renowned  Rome 

Should  now  eat  up  tier  ow  n  !     Sbattpeare,  Corn*'. 
FoRBt'DDANCE-f  it.s.  [from forbid.]  Pro- 
hibition ;  edict  against  any  thing. 
Commands  do  not  so  much  whet  our  desire*  as 
foebManec,.  Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p. '.'  7. 

How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiditancr  !  how  to  violate 
Tli*  sacred  fruit  forbidden  !  Milton,  P.  I.. 

Forbi'ddksly.  adv.  [frova forbid.]    In  an 
unlawful  manner. 

With  all  confidence  lie  swears,  as  he  liad  seen't, 
That  you  have  touch  d  his  qucen/rrtaiiWy. 

.VAn<<y»iirf,  WW.  Tale. 

FoRBi'noEXN'Ess.*  n.s.  [from  forbidden.] 
The  state  of  being  forbidden. 
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FOR 


FOR 


not  in 

the  diversity  of  our  oaths,  but  In  dielr^rhauVn. 
neu.       Bogie  OfninU  Cultomery  Swtarmg,  p.  S7. 

Forbi'ddbr.  h.  t.  [(torn  forbid.]  One  that 
prohibiu  ;  one  that  enacts  a  prohibition. 

This  was  a  bold  accusation  of  Oc-I,  rowing 
the  fountain  of  good  die  contriver  of  evil,  and  die 
forbiddcr  of  u>  crime  an  abettor  of  lb*  fact  pro- 
hibited. Brawn, 

Otbrr  care,  perhaps. 
May  have  diverted  fratu  continual  watch 
Our  great  fortidder.  Mitten,  P.  L. 

Forbi'dding.  part-  adj.  [from  forbid^] 
Raising  abhorrence ;  repelling  approach ; 
canning  aversion. 


A.  m. 

Fombi'ddixg.*  n.s.  [from  forbid.]  Hin- 
drance ;  opposition. 
But  all  the»e  poor  forbvl<Un£>  could  not  slay 
bim  ; 

He  in  the  wont  icnie  construct  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  Wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  thing*  uf  trial. 

Shaltipeare,  Rape  of  l.ucrece. 
Wliom,  and  Iter  race,  only  forbidden  •>  drive. 

Donne,  l'rogreu  of  the  Soul. 

Forby'.*  See  Forebt. 

FORCE.f  n.  *.  [Su.  Goth,  fort,  vche- 

mence ;  old  Vt.  force,  strength  ;  fortit, 

Latin.] 

1.  Strength ;  vigour  ;  might ;  active  power. 

He  never  rould  maintain  hi,  part  but  in  the 
farce  of  his  will .  Skaltr,<enrt,  Much  ado. 

A  thin,  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run 
By  forte  of  that  Jtror  whidi  before  it  mm.  Donne. 

Violence. 
Tha«  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown, 
Which  now  they  hold  by  force  and  not  by  right 

Shalapeara, 
The  shepherd  Pari,  bore  the  Spartan  bride 
By  force  away,  and  then  by  force  enjoy'd  j 
But  I  by  fro*  consent.  Dryden. 

3.  Virtue ;  efficacy. 

Manifest  it  is,  that  the  very  majesty  and  holi- 
no*  of  the  place  whore  God  is  worshipped,  hath, 
In  regard  of  us  great  virtue,  force,  and  eHicacy  ; 
far  dial  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  >tir  up 
devotion.  /foster. 

No  definitions,  no  suppositions  of  any  wet,  are 
of force  enough  to  destroy  constant 


;  power  of  law. 

1 1,  of  Arc 


•  of force  titer  men  are  dead. 

H>*.  i*.  17. 
Not  long  in  force  thit  charter  stood  ; 
Wanting  dsst  aval,  it  must  be  aoal'd  in  blood. 


5.  Armament ;  warlike  preparation.  Often 
forcet  in  the  plural. 

They  that  fled  stood  under  the  shadow  of  H  edi- 
tion, because  of  the  force.  Jerem.  xlviiL  43. 

.()  Thou  !  whose  captain  I  account  myiclf, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye. 

Skaktpeare,  Rich.  III. 

The  secret  of  die  power  of  Spain  oontutcth  in 
a  veteran  army,  compounded  of  miscellany  force* 
of  all  notions.  Bncon. 

A  greater/orcr  dnn  that  whidi  Iwre  we  find, 
Ne'er  press'd  the  ocean,  nor  employ'd  tin  wind. 

Waller. 

Those  victorious forcet  of  the  rebels  were  not 
able  to  sustain  your  inu  Ihydcn. 

6.  Destiny ;  necessity ;  fatal  compulsion. 

What  you  will  bare,  I'll  give,  and  williug  too ; 
For  do  we  must  wluu  force  will  have  us  do. 

Siatkipeare,  Hit*.  II. 


7.  A  water-fall.  [Su.  Goth.jfor*.  a  cata- 
ract.] Common  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland. 

VOL.  II. 


To  Force.t  >'•  «•  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  compel ;  to  constrain. 

Dangers  arc  light,  if  they  once  accro  light,  and 
more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced  them. 

Boom. 

I  have  been  forced  to  use  the  cant  words  of 
Whig  and  lory.  Steffi,  F-xamtner. 

The  actions  and  operations  did  force  litem  upon 
dividing  the  single  idea. 

Broome,  fine  of  lipid  Poet*. 

2.  To  overpower  by  strength. 

O  that  fortune 
Had  brought  me  to  the  field  where  thou  art  foro'd 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders  with  an  ass's  jaw, 
1  should  have fore'd  thee  soon  with  other  arras. 

Milton ,  S.  A. 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort. 
To force  their  monarch  and  insult  the  court. 


3.  To  impel;  to  press; 

"'^ength. 


to  draw  or  push 

by  main  stri 

Thou  shah  not  destroy  the  trees  by  forcing  an 
ox  against  tbem.  Dcut.  xx.  19. 

Stooping,  the  spear  descended  on  his  chine, 
Just  where  the  bone  distinguish'd  either  loin  : 


U_  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay, 
s  the  victor/ore'd  the  steel  w 


That 

Dryden,  Atn 

.  To  enforce ;  to  urge. 

Three  hliut'ring  nights,  borne  by  the  southern 
blast, 

I  floated,  and  discovcr'd  land  at  last : 
High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  head  I  bore, 

[  to  the  shore. 
Dryden,  All. 


If  you  And  that  any  great  number  of  soldiers 
be  newly  sent  into  Oroonoque,  and  that  the  pas- 
sages be  already  forced,  then  be  well  advised  how 

you  land.  Ralegh,  Apolvgy. 

11.  To  stuff*.  A  term  of  cookery.  See 
To  Farcb. 

He's  not  yet  thorough  warm  ;  force  him  with 
praises ; 

Pour  in,  pour  in ;  lus  ambition  is  dry. 

SknMtpeare,  Tr.  and  Creu. 
Wit  larded  with  malice,  and  nudicejerorrf  with 
"it-  Skakipeare,  Tr,  and  Creu. 

12.  To  bring  forward;  to  ripen  precipi- 
tately.   A  term  of  gardening. 

13.  To  fine  down  wines,  and  render  them 
fit  for  immediate  draught.  A  term  of 
the  wine  trade. 

14.  To  Force  out.    To  extort. 

The  heat  of  the  dispute  had  forced  on  from 
Luther  ciprcsaums  that  seemed  to  make  bis  doc- 
trine run  higher  than  really  it  did.  Atttrbury. 

To  Force,  f  f. 

1.  To  lay  strew  upon.  This  word  I  bare 
only  found  in  the  following  passage, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  Mr.  Mason  adds 
another. 


crude, 

Mowing  year. 
ildtou,  Lycirfat. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence  or  power. 

This  way  of  flattering  their  willing  hcnelVtors 
out  of  part,  contrived  another  of  forcing  their 
unwilling  neighbours  out  of  all  their  pas*-- -ion-.. 

Decay  of  Ptety. 

To  free  the  porta,  and  ope  the  Punkk  land 
To  Trojan  guest.,  lest,  Ignorant  of  fate, 
The  queen  might  force  Ibesn  from  her  town  and 

Stat*.  Itryticn. 

6.  To  gain  by  violence  or  power. 

My  heart  is  yours ;  but,  oh !  you  left  it  here 

i 


If  they  fore'd  from  roe  one  kind  look  or 
Could  you  not  that,  nor  that  small  part  afford  ? 

Dryden. 

7.  To  storm  ;  to  take  or  enter  by  violence. 

Troy  wall'd  so  high, 
.  Atridcs  might  as  well  have fare  d  the  iky.  Waller. 
Hcav'n  from  all  ages  wisely  did  provide 
This  wealth,  and  for  the  bravest  nation  hide ; 
Who  with  four  hundred  foot,  and  forty  horse, 
Dare  bodily  go  a  now-sound  world  to  farce. 

Dtyden,  InA.  Bmp, 

8.  To  ravUh ;  to  violate  by  force. 

Force  bcr.  —  I  like  it  not.  Dryden. 

9.  To  constrain  ;  to  distort ;  not  to  obtain 
naturally  or  with  case. 

With  these  fare'd  U»ughts,  I  pr'ythee,  darken 
not 

The  mirth  o'the  feast.  Shattp.  Winl.  Tale. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram, 
turns  of  wit,  and  forced  conceits.    Adduon,  Sped. 

10.  To  man ;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers,  to 


Here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  fore'd  with  those  that  should  be 


Wetnightliavet 


That  morning  that  be  was  to  join  Init.c  with 
Harold,  bis  armorer  put  on  bis  backpiecc  before, 
and  his  breastplate  behind ;  the  which  being  es- 
pied by  some  that  stood  by,  was  taken  among 
tbem  for  an  ill  token,  and  therefore  advised  him 
not  to  fight  that  day  j  to  whom  the  duke  answered, 
I  force  not  of  such  fooleries ;  hut  if  I  have  any 
skill  in  soothsaying,  as  in  sooth  I  have  none,  ft 
doth  prognosticate  that  I  shall  change  copy  from 
a  duke  to  a  king.  Camden,  Rem. 

I  forte  r  not  I,  so  the  villain*  were  dead. 

JWw  Curiam. 

2.  To  endeavour. 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart. 

tyriurr,  Shep.  Cat.  April. 

3.  To  use  violence. 

And  now  be  strength  gun  iuld  unto  his  will, 
Forcing  to  do  dnu  did  biin  foul  misseem. 

SjMtuer,  F.  «•  Hi.  viii,  26. 

Fo'kcedly.  adv.  [from forced  Violently; 
constrainedly ;  unuaturally. 

TUs  foundation  of  the  earth  upon  the  waters 
doth  most  apdy  agree  to  that  structure  of  the 
abyss  and  antediluvian  earth ;  but  very  impro- 
perly and  forcedly  to  the  present  form  of  the  earth 
and  the  waters.  Burnet,  Theory. 

Fo'RcapNiuss.*  n.s.  rfrom ybnee.]  Distor- 
tion.   See  the  ninth  sense  of  To  Force. 

the  foeadnett  and  incongruity  uf  this 
might  be  said. 

WorMnglon  on  the  Millenium,  p.  2. 
Fo'rcefui..  adj.  [force  and  foil.]  Violent; 
strong;  driven  with  great  might;  im- 
petuous. 

Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  nulicr  follow 
Our forceful  instigation.    Shalapeare,  Win*.  Tate. 

Agiino  the  steed  be  threw 
W* forceful  spear,  whidi,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  die  yielding  planks.  Ihydm.jEn. 

Were  it  by  chance  or  forceful  destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whote'er  shall  be, 
Assisted  by  a  friend  one  moonless  night, 
This  Palonion  from  prison  took  lus  flight.  Dryrt. 

.He  pois'd  in  sir,  the  javelin  sent. 
Through  Paris'  shield  the  forceful  weapon  went. 

Pop,. 

Fo'rc&fuli/y.  ihiV.  [from  forceful.']  Vio- 
lently ;  impetuously. 
Fo'RCRL«JW,t  adj.  [from  force.']  Having 
little  force  ;  weak  ;  feeble ;  impotent. 
These foraUa  tlo«m.  like  sturdy  trees  support 
I'cn.  and  Aim. 
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However  slight  and  forceku  these  beginning* 
may  seem,  they  bring  forth  at  iaat  no  less  than  » 
publick  distraction.  Bp.  Hall,  Rent,  p.  73. 

Love,  only  lore,  her  forceteu  number*  mean. 

Cotlm*,  Ode  iii. 

Fo'rcbmisat.*  «.  *.    A  term  of  cookery  ; 
farced  meat.    See  To  Farce* 

F(TRCEPS.  n.  s.  QLatin.] 

Forceps  properly  signifies  a  pair  of  tongs ; 
but  is  used  for  an  instrument  in  chirur- 
gcry,  to  extract  any  thing  out  of  wounds 
and  the  like  occasions.  Quinci/. 

Fo'BCRK.t  n.s.  [from force;  Fr. farceur.] 

1.  A  compcller;  a  (distrainer;  asubduer; 
a  conqueror.  Cotgravc. 

2.  That  which  forces,  drives,  or  constrains. 

3.  The  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by 
pulsion,  in  contradistinction  to  a  sucker, 
which  acts  by  attraction. 

The  usual  means  fur  Use  ascent  of  water  is 
either  by  suckers  or forcer,.       IVitUni,  Denials 

Fo'KCiBLE.tm?)'-  [froni/orr<?;  Vr.forceable 

Cotgravc.3 
).  Strong;  mighty:  opposed  to  weak. 

That  punishment,  which  hath  been  sometimes 
fcrcMr  to  bridle  sin,  may  grow  afbwwants  too 
weak  and  feeble.  Hovher, 

Who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies.         Milton,  P.  X. 

2.  Violent;  impetuous. 

A  mo»t  tn^rcr  and  forctable  liranoe,  [tyrant] 
Martin,  Marr.  ofPrietit,  (1554.)  sign.  A  a.  iii. 

Jersey,  belov'd  by  all ;  for  all  mutt  feci 
The  influence  of  a  form  and  mind, 

Where  comely  grace  and  constant  virtue  dwell, 
Like  mingled  imams,  more  forcMe  when  joln'd  ; 
Jersey  shall  at  thy  altar*  stand, 
Shall  there  receive  thcaiurc  band.  Prior. 

3.  Efficacious  ;  active ;  powerful. 

Sweet  smells  arc  moat  forcible  in  dry  substance*, 
when  broken  ;  and  so  likewise  in  oranges,  the 
ikinlnx;  of  their  rind  gircth  out  their  suwll  more. 

Jfu^a,  A'of.  Hut. 

+.%  Prevalent;  of  great  influence. 

How  forcible  ire  right  word*  ?  _  ./»». 

Ood  hath  assured  us,  that  there  I*  no  inclination 
or  temptation  an  forcible  which  our  bumble  prayers 
and  desires  may  not  frustrate  and  break  asunder. 

ItaUth,  Hut. 

5.  Done  by  force ;  suffered  by  force. 

He  swifter  far 

M<  overtook,  his  motiirr  nil  dismay'd, 
And  in  embrares/>wi«<-  and  foul 
Injrcnil'rin^  wilo  rnL*.  MUton,  P.  L- 

TU:  abdication  of  linn  James  the  advocates  on 
en  tli-it  sidf  look  ii|v>n  to  have  bccn/ercuM"1  and 
unjust,  and  consequently  void.  Sitifi. 

6.  Valid ;  binding  ;  obbgatory. 
1'o'nciBt.F.NKSs.    it.  *.    [from  forcible.'} 

Force;  violence. 
IVrcibly.  adv.  [from  forcible.] 

1.  Strongly;  powerfully. 

The  Gotpel  offers  such  considerations  as  uo  fit 
to  work  \vrj  forcibly  upon  two  of  die  most  sway- 
ing and  governing  passions  in  the  mind,  our  hopes 
and  our  fear*.  TUlotsen. 

2.  Impetuously  ;  with  great  strength. 

3.  By  violence  ;  by  force. 

He  himself  with  greedy  great  desire 
Into  the  castle  cntcr'd/iri'Uy.       Spenxr,  F .  <i. 

The  taking  and  carryingaway  of  womcn/brciofy, 
and  against  their  will,  eicvpl  female  wards  and 
bondwomen,  was  made  capital.  Ilomu,  Hen.  VII. 

Tlii*  doctrine  bring*  us  down  to  the  level  of 
horv  and  mule,  whose  mouths  tit  forcibly  liolden 
wall  bit 


FOR 

FO'RCIPATED.  adj.  [from  foretpt.] 
Formed  like  a  pair  of  pincers  to  open 
and  enclose. 

The  locusts  have  antenna-,  or  long  horns  be- 
fore, with  along  falcation  mfordpated  tail  behind. 

Brown. 

When  thcT  have  seised  their  prey,  they  will  so 
tenaciously  hold  it  with  their  forcipaled  mouth, 
that  tl>ey  will  not  part  therewith,  even  when  taken 
out  of  the  waters.  Derham. 

Fohcipa'tiox.*  n.  s.  [Lat./or«ps\]  The 
act  of  squeezing  or  tearing  with  pincers ; 
formerly  a  mode  of  punishment. 

A  punishment  of  less  torment  far  than  either 
the  wheel,  orforcipation,  yea,  than  simple  burning. 

Baron,  Cistern,  on  a  Libel  in  1592. 

Fo'rcisjc*  b.  i.  [from  force.'] 

1.  The  act  of  urging  or  enforcing. 
The  forcing  of  wratfi  bringctb  forth  strife. 

Pnv.  in.  33. 

2.  Compulsion. 
No  doubt  you  may  compel  her; 

But  what  a  mischievous,  unhappy  fortune 
May  wait  upon  this  will  of  your's,  as  commonly 
Such  fordngt  ever  end  in  bates  and  ruins ! 

J  Bemm.  and  FU  The  Pilgrim. 

To  Forclo'sf-*    Sec  To  Foreclose. 
FORD.t  n.  t.  [fopfe,  Saxon,  from  japan,  to 

pass ;  fford,  Welsh,  a  passage,  a  way.] 
1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river  where  it  may 
be  passed  without  swimming. 
Jacob  passed  over  the  font  Jebbok. 

Gen.  xixii.  £?. 
f  Jordan  toward  Moab, 


FOR 


turned  out  of  doors ! 
ley,  i.  495.    This  I 


Divers,  of  Pur- 
gives  a»  an  illue- 


They  tool  the  for 
and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pas*  over.  Judg.iii.2a. 
Her  men  llie  patlia  rode  through  made  by  her 
sword ; 

the  stream,  when  she  had  found  the 
ford.  Fairfax. 

2.  It  sometimes  signifies  the  stream,  the 
current,  without  any  consideration  of 
passage  or  shallowness. 

Medusa  with  Gorgonlan  terror  guards 
The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 
All  taste  of  living  wight.  Jfitfoii,  P.  L. 

Itise,  wrctcticd  widow !  rise;  nor  umleplor'd 
Permit  my  gliost  to  pasa  the  Stygian/wd  : 
But  rise,  prepar'd  in  black  to  mourn  thy  perish'd 
lord.  Dryden. 

To  Ford.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pass 
without  swimming. 

Adam**  shin-liones  must  have  contained  a  thou- 
sand fathom,  and  much  more,  if  he  Una  forded  the 
ocean.  Role^h,  Hut. 

Fording  hia  current  where  thou  find'st  it  low. 

Venham. 

Fo'rdadle.  adj.  [from  ford.]  Passable 
without  swimming. 

Pliny  placeth  tlie  Schenita  upon  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  saint-  1>.  ginm  th  to  be fontable. 

Ralegh,  Hut. 

A  countryman  sounded  a  river  up  and  down, 
to  try  whore  it  was  most fordabU ;  and  where  the 
water  ran  too  smooth,  be  found  it  deepest ;  and, 

it  n  " 

f 


*:nnotli, 


To  For  bo'.*  v.  a.  [Sax.  ropbon,  to  waste, 
to  destroy.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  this 
ancient  word  as fortdo,  with  a  pretended 
derivation  from  for  and  do ;  but  the 
Saxon  fordo  is  the  true  word.  It  is  one 
of  our  oldest  verbs,  pnrtv/or</ontr.  Yet 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  as  Dr!  Jamicson  also 
notices,  has  strangely  interpreted  Chau- 
cer's usage  of  it  by  "forth-done,  i.  c. 
done  to  go  forth,  or  caused  logo  forth, 
i.  e.  out  of  doors.  In 


tration  of  the  adverb  forth.  Johnson 
might  have  laughed  at  this,  as  much  as 
Mr.  Tooke  has  thought  proper  to  laugh 
at  some  of  Johnson's  wanderings.  It  is 
clearly  ruined,  undone,] 
,  To  ruin  ;  to  destroy  :  opposed  to  mak- 
ing happy.    A  word  obsolete. 

1  see  no  more  but  that  I  am  fordo  : 
Min  heritage  mote  I  nedes  sell, 
Arid  ben  a  beggar ;  here  I  n'ill  not  dwell. 

Chaucer,  FranlcL  Tale. 
Beseeching  him  with  prayer,  and  with  praise, 
If  either  salves,  or  oil*,  or  herbs,  or  charms, 
Kforttonne  wi^ht  from  dore  of  death  mote  raise. 
He  would  at  her  request  prolong  Iter  husband's 
daica.  Si*nter,  F.  Q,  i.  v.  4 1 . 

This  doth  betoken. 
The  conetbey  follow  did,  with. 


This  is  tin  night, 

e,  or fordoei  me  quite. 

Shotrtwre,  OlhrlU 
He  liath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  aw 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  llw  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  htame  upon  ber  own  despair. 
Thai  she  fordid  herself.         Shobpearc,  JT.  Lear. 
2.  To  weary  ;  to  ovt 
The  heavy  ploughman  < 
Alt  with  weary  task  fordone. 

Sbakspeare,  ilvlA.  A'.  . 

FORE.  adj.  [Fope,  Saxon.] 

1.  Anteriour;  that  which  is  before;  not 
behind. 

Tl tough  there  is  an  orb  or  spherical  area  of  the 
sound,  yet  tbey  move  strongest  and  go  farthest  in 
the  fort  line*  from  the  first  local  impression^ 

2.  That  which  comes  first  in  a  progressive 


Heu stance  in  fluid*  arise*  from  their  greater 
pressing  on  the  fort  than  bind  part  of  the  bodies 
moving  in  them.  Cheyne. 

FoRE.f  adv.  [forroerly  /bme.  Sax.  popne.] 

1.  Anteriorly;  in  the  part  which  appears 
first  to  those  that  meet  it. 

Each  of  them  will  bear  six  demiculvtrim  and 
four  taken,  needing  no  other  addition  than  a  alight 
spar  deck  fore  and  aft,  which  i»  a  slight  deck 
throughout.  Ralegh,  F.n. 

2.  Fore  is  a  word  much  used  in  compo- 
sition to  mark  priority  of  time,  or  situ- 
ation; of  which  some  examples  shall  be 
given.  A  vinous  orthography  has  con- 
founded for  and  fore  in  composition. 

3.  -For*  and  aft.  "The  whole  length  of  a 
ship. 

To  Foreadmo'nish.*  v.  a.  [fore  and  ad- 
moniih.]  To  counsel  before  the  event. 

Foreadnumiihing  him  of  dangers  future  and  in- 
visible. By.  Halt,  Select  TtoitghU,  $  12. 

To  Foreadvi'se.  v.  «.  [fore  and  advise.] 
To  counsel  early  ;  to  counsel  before  the 
time  of  action,  or  the  event. 

Thus  to  have  said, 
As  you  vrere/wendni'if,  had  tonco'd  his  spirit, 
And  tried  hi*  inclination.         Maar/wir,  CorM. 

To  Forkalle'oe.*  v.a.  [fore  and  allege.] 
To  mention  or  cite  before. 

Seneca,  in  thoforealleurd  place,  set*  it  peremp. 
torily  down  as  Ms  resolute  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
celkutnt  wit  that  ever  was,  yet  cannot  get  to  ex- 
cel in  any  more  than  one  thing. 

Fotherby,  Atheam.  p.  193. 
Good  authors  make  it  j  ustly  questionable,  whetlsrr 
these  forcnllrgtd  marriages  should  l>c  deservedly 
' J  with  a  tin.  Bp.  Halt,  Cusei<f  Cotudcnct. 
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FOR 

To  FOREAPPO'INT  t  »•  »•  [fore  and 
appoint.]    To  order  beforehand. 

Sherwood. 

FoREAPPo'lNTMENT.*  ».  *.  [from  foreap- 

point.]  Pre-ordinatioo ;  predestination. 

Sherwood. 

To  Forea'rm.  v.  a.  [fore  and  arm.]  To 
provide  for  attack  or  resistance  before 
die  time  of  need. 

A  nun  nbould  fix  and forearm  his  mind  with 
litis  persuasion,  that,  during  his  puuou,  whatso- 
ever is  offered  to  bis  imagination  tends  only  to 

Smth. 

Ha  femrms  In*  care 
puah  bia  fortune,  or  to  bear. 

Drydt-n,  JE>%. 

ToFOUEBO'DE.t  v.n.  [Sax.  ronebo&ian.] 
1.  To  prognosticate;  to  foretell. 
An  ancient  augur,  skill'd  in  future  fate, 
Vfith  time  foreboding  vrordi  restrain*  their  bate. 

Dryden. 

%  To  foreknow;  to  be  prescient  of;  to 
feci  a  secret  sense  of  something  future. 

Fate  make*  you  deaf,  whilo  I  in  vain  implore : 
My  heart forebodes  1  ne'er  aball  aee  you  more. 

Dryden. 

My  Buul^Wr&odxt  I  alKnibl  find  the  bower 

Pope. 

Forebo'dkr.  n.  s.  [from  forebode.] 

1 .  A  prognpsticator ;  a  soothsayer. 

Your  raven  has  a  reputation  in  the  world  for  a 
bird  of  omen,  and  a  kind  of  small  prophet :  a 
crow  tliat  bad  observed  the  raven's  manner  and 
way  of  delivering  bis  prediction",  acta  up  for  a 
forcboder.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  foreknowcr. 

Forrbo'drmekt.*  n.  t.  [(torn  forebode.] 
Used  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  defining  pre- 
sagemeitt.    See  Presagemrjst. 

Forebo'disc*  n.  s.  [from/bncoWtf.J  Pre- 
sage ;  perception  beforehand. 

The  atheists  can  never  'wholly  extinguish  those 
horrible  Jorcsetft'r^r  of  conscience. 

Bentlry,  Sent.  t. 
The  melancholy  forebodings  of  incomprehensible 
miaery  and  ruin. 

A.  Smith,  Theor.  <f  Mar.  Sent.  li.  2. 

Foreby'.  prep,  [fore  and  Ay.]  Near; 
hard  by  ;  fast  by. 

Not  mr  away  he  hence  doth  won 
Fareby  n  t'uuniain,  where  I  hue  him  left, 

Spauer,  F.  ft 

To  FORECA'ST.  v.  a.  [fore  and  cast.] 
1.  To  scheme ;  to  plan  before  execution. 

t  his  device*  against  the  strung 
Dan.  li. 


Aba! 


FOR 

Fo'recast.  ».  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Con- 
trivance beforehand ;  scheme ;  plan;  an- 
policy. 

at  Warwick,  nao  no  more y urtwav, 
he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck ! 

Shahspearr,  Hen.  VI. 
He  males  this  difference  to  arise  from  die  fore- 
cast anil  |:  wU  termination  of  the  gods. 

Addison  on  Medals. 
The  bust,  scarce  ripen'd  into  perfect  man. 
Saw  helpless  bim  from  whom  their  life  began ; 
Mem'ry  and forecast  just  returns  engage ; 
That  pointed  hack  to  youth,  this  on  to  age.  Pope. 

Foreca'ster.  n.  t.  [from  forecast.]  One 

who  contrives  beforehand. 
Fo'rrcastle.+  n  s.  [fore  and  castle.  The 
name  perhaps,  as  a  learned  friend  thinks, 
originates  from  the  circumstance  of  ships 
of  war  having  formerly  parapets,  and 
battlements,  like  land-fortifications,  with 
small  castles  built  fore  and  aft.]  In  a 
ship,  is  that  part  where  the  foremast 
stands,  and  is  divided  from  the  rest  of 


2.  To  adjust ;  to  contrive  antecedently. 

The  feast  was  serv'd ;  the  time  «o  well  forecast, 
That  just  when  the  desert  and  fruits  were  plac'd, 
The  fiend's  alarm  began. 

Dryden,  Theod.  and  Honor. 

3.  To  foresee  ;  to  provide  against. 

It  is  wisdom  to  consider  the  end  of  things  bc- 
k,  and  to  forecast 


To  Forkca'st.  ti.  n.  To  form 
contrive  beforehand. 

And  whatso  heavens  in  their  secret  doom 
Ordained  have,  how  can  frail  fleshy  wight 
but  it  must  need,  to  issue  come? 

Spenser,  F.  ft 
1  awake,  she  Ands  in  troublous  fit, 
r  his  foe  be  might  annoy, 

Spenser,  F.  ft 


the  floor  by  a  bulk-head :  that  part  of 
the forecastle  which  is  aloft,  and  not  in 
the  hold,  is  called  the  prow.  Harris. 

The  commodity  of  the  new  cook-room  the  mer- 
chants bave  found  to  be  so  great,  as  that,  in  all 
their  ships,  the  cook-room*  are  built  in  their  fore- 
castles,  contrary  to  that  which  had  been  anciently 
used.  Rnlegh,  Est. 

Forecho'skn'.  part,  [fore  and  chosen.] 

Pre-electcd. 
Foreci  tbd.  part,  [fore  and  cite.]  Quoted 
before,  or  above. 

Greaves  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  alteration  men- 
tioned in  that forecited  passage  is  continued. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

To  FOUECLO'SE-t  *•  a.  [not  from/ore 
and  close,  as  Dr.  Johnson  asserts ;  but 
from  the  old  Fr.  forcios,  which  is  the 
participle  of  the  word  forclore,  to  ex- 
clude. Sec  Kvllwm  and  Lacombe.  It 
is  prohably  the  Latin,  fnras  clttderc,  to 
shut  the  doors.  Our  word  is,  in  old 
writingSj^/orciW.] 

1.  To  shut  up  ;  to  preclude;  to  prevent. 

They  are  foreclosed  from  the  ministration. 

Martin,  iiarr.  of  Priests,  (1554,)  sign.  C.  i.  B. 
But  greenish  wnves,  and  bcavie  lowering  skies, 
All  comfort  else  ftrctostd  our  esil'd  eyes. 

Mr.  for  Mag.  p.415. 
The  embargo  with  Spain/arwtWd  this  trade. 

Qrrew. 

2.  To  Foreclose  a  Mortgage,  is  to  cut  off 
the  power  of  redemption. 

The  mortgagee  may  call  upon  the  mortgager  to 
redeem  bis  estate  presently,  or  in  default  thereof  to 
be  for  c\cc foreclosed  from  redeeming  the  same. 

Btackstonc. 

Forbci.o'surr.*  n.  s.  [from  forclose.]  A 
deprivation  of  the  power  of  redeeming  a 
mortgage.    A  law  term. 

Forbcosck'ive.*  v.  n.    To  preconceive. 

retribution  Swll I  ukc  hold  of  the  authors  of  our 
hurt.  Bacon. 
For eda 'ted.*  part,    [fore  and  date.] 
Dated  before  the  true  time. 
An  abortive  and/orer/a/rtf  discovery. 

Milton,  Reas.cfch.  Gee.  B.S. 
Fo'rbdeck.  n.  s.    [fore  and  deck.]  The 
anteriour  part  of  the  ship. 

I  to  the  foredtck  went  and  thence  did  look 
For  rocky  Scylla.  C*irpnto»,  Odyssey. 


FOR 

To  Forbdbsi'gjj.  v.  a.  [fore  and  design.] 
To  plan  beforehand. 

All  the  steps  of  the  growth  and  vegetation  both 
of  animals  and  plants,  have  been  foreseen  nn&  fore- 
designed  by  the  wise  Author  of  nature. 

Cheyne.  PHI.  PriapUs. 

To  Foredete'rmise.*  v.  a.  [fore  and  de- 
termine.]   To  decree  beforehand. 

When  we  ascribe  power  unto  Cod,  "  Thine  i> 
the  power,"  we  attribute  unto  bim  a  power  that  is 
infinite,  a  power  wluch  can  coect  whatsoever  his 
will  hath  fort-determined. 

Bp.  Kaphas,  Espos.  of  the  Lord's  Praytr.f.ne. 

To  Foredo'.t   See  To  Fordo. 

To  FOREDO'OM.t  v.  a.  [fore  and  doom. 

Sax.  rojiheman.]    To  predestinate;  to 

determine  beforehand. 


To  Letium,  and  the  realm  foredoom' d  by  Jove. 

Dryden,  JEn. 
The  willing  metal  will  obey  dry  hand, 
Following  with  ease :  if  favoured  by  thy  ftoe, 
Thou  an  foredoom  d  to  view  the  Stygian  state. 

Fate  foredoom  d,  and  all  things  tend 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end.  fhyden. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  die  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home.  Pope. 

Foutno'oM.*  n.  t.  [Sax.  foji-beman,  to 
judge.]  Judgement. 

And  Jove's  unmoved  sentence  and  foredoom 
On  Priam  king,  and  on  his  town  so  beni, 
I  could  not  lin  but  I  must  dicre  lament. 

SaeJrnllt,  Induct.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Foredo'or.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  pope-fcujH;.]  A 
door  in  the  front  of  a  house. 


Foree'i.der.*  b.  *.  [fore  and  elder. 


Sax. 

ropealbian,  to  grow  old.]  An  ancestor ; 
A  common  word  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

Foreb'nd.  n.  s.  [fore  and  end.]  The  an- 
teriour part. 

I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time.         Saoejumre,  Cymb. 

In  the  /ore-end  of  it,  which  was  toward*  bim, 
grew  a  small  green  branch  of  palm. 

Bacon,  Xett  Atlantis. 

Forefa'thbr.  n.  s.  [fore  and  father.]  An- 
cestor; one  who  in  any  degree  of  as- 
cending genealogy  precedes  another. 

The  custom  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  de- 
crees of  our  forefather*,  are  to  be  kept,  touching 
those  things  whereof  the  Scripture  hath  neither 
one  way  or  other  given  us  charge.  //eater. 

If  it  be  a  generous  desire  in  men  to  know  from 
whence  their  own  forefathers  bave  come,  it  cannot 
king  to  understand  the  place  of  our  first 
Xategh,  Hut. 

Conceit  is  still  deris'd 

";  mine  is  not  so. 

//. 

..I  no.  be  distraught. 
And  madly  play  with  mj  forefathers  joints? 

Shahs;  <a?  i 

Our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  io  conquer  but  bis  country. 

Addison. 

When  a  man  son  the  prodigious  pains  out  fore- 
fathers have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  buildings, 
one  cannot  hut  fancy  what  miraclw  uf  urchitircturt? 
they  would  have  left  us,  bad  they  been  instructed 
in  the  right  way.  Addison,  an  Italy. 

Blest  peer !  his  great  firrfathers  ev'ry  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  in  hit  race.  Pop*. 

To  Forefe'nd.  v.  a.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
from  fore  or  for  and  defend.    If  from 
fore,  it  implies  antecedent  provision ;  as 
forearm  :  if  from  for,  prohibitory  secu- 
rity ;  as  forbid.  Of  the  two  following  ex- 
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amples  one  favour*  for,  and  the  other 
fore.] 

1.  To  prohibit;  to  avert. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No,  btn'ntforxfrnd .'  1  would  not  till  thy  .mil 


May  bring  your  j 


ST,  which  the  gods/brvyritrf, 
•  youth  to  torn*  untimely  end. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  provide  for  ;  to  secure. 

I  town  with  the  none. 
Sown  with  it  Hat :  lake  the  hriclgi-  quite  amy 
Of  him,  that  hisi  particular  to  foreftnd, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal" 

Shaktjxm,  Tim.  of  Athens. 

Forefi'kgeR.  n.  t.  [fore  w&  finger.]  The 
finger  next  to  the  thumb;  the  index. 

An  agate  stone 
On  thc/arr/Sisger  of  an  alderman. 

Shakiprarr,  Rom.  and  Jul. 
Polyflonia  shall  be  drawn,  »*  it  were,  acting  Iwr 
ijKit-li  w  iUi  bcr  forefinger.   PcneJinm  on  Jtnntting. 

Some  wear  this  on  tlie  middlelinger,  ma  the  an- 
CMfit  Gauls  and  Britons ;  and  lomt  upon  the/ire. 
finger.  Brown, 

Fo'bffoot.  n.  i.  jAur.forefeet.   [fire  and 
foot.]    The  anteriour  toot  of  a  quadru- 
ped ;  in  contempt,  a  hand. 

Give  ma  thy  6»t,  Qiy forefoot  to  me  give. 

Skak»penrr,  Hen-  V. 
He  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodorus  with 
bo  frrrftet.  0  Af«c.  iii.S5. 

I  continue  my  line  from  thence  to  the  heel ; 
then  making  the  breast  with  the  cminency  thereof, 
bring  out  his  near  forefoot,  which  I  finish. 

Pcacham  on  Dratrin£. 

FonwRo'KT.  «.  *.  [fore  and  front  i  "  fore- 
side  of  a  house, facade,  Vr."  Sherwood.  } 
Hie  anteriour  front  of  any  thing. 

Thou  (halt  put  it  on  a  blue  lace,  that  h  may 
be  upon  the  mitre  •  upon  Ihe/urr/nrat  of  the  mitre 
it  shall  be.  xsviii.37. 
Set  y«  Uriah  in  the  forfront  of  the  battel 
2  Sam.  xi.  15. 
use  Mood  toward  the  east. 

Ea-k:  slvii.  1. 
That  temple  had  two  parts ;  first,  the  fm-frvHl, 
the  porch,  the,  walk  before  it ;  and  secondly,  the 
temple  itself.  Ho!t>,  Rem.  p.  131. 

Fo'REtiAMB.»  «.  $.  [fore  and  game.]  A 
first  plan  ;  a  first  gome. 

Since  life  is  but  as  n 


Thtfxrfrant 


i  a  game  at  tables,  if  the  for- 
gamt  be  not  u>  Uiy  wish,  neither  whine  nor  curie ; 
but  rouse  tliy  care  to  an  aftergame. 

irnilloci,  Mann,  of  Ike  Engl.  p.29. 

To  FOREGO'.t  r.  a.  [for  and  go.  Sax- 
topyan.  In  the  first  sense  tlic  word 
should  be  written,  as  Spenser  writes  it, 
forgo.] 

1.  To  quit ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign. 

Ia  it  her  nature,  or  Uit  her  will, 
To  tnr  so  cruel  to  an  humbled  foe  ? 
If  nalnrr,  then  ihe  may  it  mend  with  skill ; 
If  will,  then  the  at  will  may  will/>rro.  Spentrr. 

Having  all  before  absolutely  in  hit  power,  it  re- 
mained! so  Mill,  Ik  hiring  already  neither  forgiven 
noryorgonrany  thing  thereby  unto  tbem,  but  having 
received  something  from  tbem.  Spentrr  on  JitUmd. 

He  rs  a  great  adventurer,  said  he, 
That  hath  hit  iword  tlrrough  hard        forgone  i 

And  now  hath  vnwrsi  till  be  avenged  be 
Of  that  despight,  never  to  wearen  nunc. 

Spentrr,  F.Q. 

Special  reason  oflcnlirne)  causclb  the  will  to  pre- 
fer one  good  thing  before  another;  to  leave  one  for 
another's  take,  to  forgo  meaner  for  the  attainment 
of  higher  degree*.  Hfoker. 

Must  1  then  leave  you  ?  Mult  I 
So  got*!,  so  ooble,  and  so  true  i 


Let  us  not/nryn 
That  for  a  trifle  which  was 

Skalnpeore. 
How  can  I  live  without  thee !  I»w  forego 
Thy  tweet  convene,  and  love  no  dearly  jnin'd, 
To  u'vr  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn ! 

Miltcnt,  P.L. 

This  argument  might  prevail  with  you  utfvrrgo 
a  little  of  your  repose  for  the  publick  benefit. 

Dryden,  Jue.  Dedic. 

What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  at 
one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous at  another; 
and  therefore  they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which 
they  should  forgo  a  present  enjoyment.  Locke. 

1.  To  go  before  ;  to  be  past,  [from  fore 
and  go.] 

By  our  remembrances  of  daysforrgone. 
Such  were  our  faults,  O !  then  we  thought  them 
not.  Shttinieure. 
It  it  to  be  understood  of  Cain,  thai  many  years 
forgone,  and  when  luv  people  were  increased,  he 
built  the  city  of  Knoch.  Rtdegh,  MM.  of  the  If  arid. 
Reflect  upon  the  two  foregoing  objections. 

Boyte  on  tVsuri. 
Ihnforegoing  remark  gives  the  reason  why  imi- 
tation pleases.  Dryden,  Dnfresnoy. 

I  was  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  where  1  had  in- 
dulged tlie  foregoing  speculations.  Additon. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work  I  promised 
proofs.  1 

3.  To  lose.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  cited  a 
passage  from  Shakspeare's  Hamlet, 
where  the  word  is  not  foregot*  but  for- 
dne*,  i.  e.  destroys. 

Fo'regoer.*  n.  t.  [from forego.] 

1.  Ancestor;  progenitor. 

Honours  best  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  wirfrrrgoeri.  Sfcafcr/ieoir,  Alft  aril. 

2.  One  who  goes  before  another. 

itforegocr  to  the  evening  ! 

Sidney,  Arc&d.  b.ti. 

3.  A  forsaker ;  a  quitter. 

Colgrave  in  V.  Abandonneur. 
Fo'rkcrousd.  n.  *.   [fore  and  ground.] 
The  part  of  the  field  or  expanse  of  the 
picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the 
figures. 

All  agree  that  white  can  subsist  on  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture ;  the  question  therefore  is  to 
know,  if  it  can  equally  be  placed  upon  that  which 
is  backward,  the  light  being  universal,  and  tbe 
figures  supposed  in  an  open  Held.  Dryden. 

To  Foreguk'ss.*  v.  n.  [fore  antl  guess.] 
To  conjecture.  SJtemood. 

FO'REHANl).  n.  *.  [fore  and  Aaitrf.] 

1.  Tlie  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the 
rider. 

2.  The  chief  part.    Not  in  use. 

The  great  Achilles  whom  opinion  crowns 
Tlie  sinew  and  the forrMandaf  our  host.  .Yfrai^prarr. 

Fo'reiiano.  adj.  Done  sooner  than  is  re- 
gular. 

You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband. 
And  so  extenuate  the  foreinnd  sin.  Skahpcare. 

Fohkiia'nukd.  n.  t.  [from  fore  and  hand.] 

1.  Early ;  timely. 

If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secured  your  time 
try  an  early  and  forehanded  care,  yet  be  sure,  by 
a  timely  diligence,  to  redeem  tlie  time. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Bute  of  Living  Holy. 

2.  Formed  in  the  foreparts. 

He's  a  substantial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  fore- 
handed? mark  but  the  cleanness  of  hi*  shapes  too. 

Dryden. 

Fo'RF.nrAn.f  n.  *.  [fore  and  head.  Sax. 

popehcatob.] 
1.  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches 

from  the  eyes  upward  to  the  hair. 


O  Mercury rforegocr  t 


The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  Umk'd  not  lovelier 
Tluin  Htnot't  farekcad  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending.  Shatti*arr,(  rriol. 

Some  nngvl  cops'd,  while  I  slept,  each  grace. 
And  mnlded  ev'ry  feature  from  my  tare: 
Such  majesty  does  from  bcr  forekrad  rise. 
Her  checks  tuch  blushes  cast,  such  rajs  her  eyes. 

2.  Impudence;  confidence:  assurance; 
audaciousness  ;  audacity.  The  forehead 
is  the  part  on  which  shame  visibly  ope- 
rates. 

Here,  see  the  forrhrad  of  a  Jesuit ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Hon- of  the  tinrr.  Clergy,  p.6). 

A  man  of  confidence  prcsseih  fur  ward  upon 
every  appearance  of  advantage  ;  where  his  force  is 
too  feeble,  he  prevails  by  dint  of  tmpuilence :  these 
men  of  frreln-nd  are  magnificent  in  promises,  and 
infallible  in  their  prescriptions.  Collier. 

I  would  fain  know  to  wluit  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature they  can  have  the forrhrad  to  apply. 

Sirtft,  Pmhyterxrtn  Pica. 

To  Foreiik'ar.*  v.  n.  [fore and  Aror.]  To 
be  informed  before.    With  qf. 

Tlie  Turks,  whom  they  account  r«r  Isarbarous, 
Havingyiin*Acaiv/uif  Uasilisco's  worth, 
A  number  underprop  tne  with  tln-ir  shoulders. 

Tmg.  ifSoiiman  and  l'erieda,  (1599.) 

To  Forf.hf/xd.w  v.  «.  [fore  and  hend. 
See  To  Hevd.]  To  seize.  The  early 
editions  of  Spenser  read  forhrnd ;  but 
forehead  is  right,  meaning,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  taken  before  she  can 
escape. 

Like  as  a  fearful  dove  

Having  farre  ofl"espyde  a  taascll  gent, 
Which  after  ber  his  ninible  wings  dotti  strain, 
Duublctb  her  haste  for  fear  to  Ik /rrrVni, 

q^rTlU'^i^l'. 
To  Forehk'w.*  v.  a.  [fore  and  hew.]  To 
cut  in  front. 

His  face/«*<li.,<l  wHtll  wounds. 

Seth  tUe,  Induct.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Foreiio'ldixg.  »«.  *.  [  fore  and  hold.] 
Predictions  ;  ominous  accounts;  super- 
stitious prognostications. 

How  are  superstitious  men  ha;<rcd  out  of  their 
wiu  with  the  fancy  of  omens,  forekMingt,  i 
old  a  ires'  tale,  !  L  EUrot 

Fo'rkhorsr.*  n.  s.  [  fore  and  hone.]  The 
foremost  horse  of  the  team. 

As  if 

*i\  e  were  two  earners  at  two  severs  I  ways, 

And,  as  the  fort-hortt  guides,  cry  God  be  ' 
you.  /ffuur.'.  and  l'l.  l' 

The  farehorte  ginglet  on  die  road, 
The  waggoner  lugs  on  his  load. 

Colliin,  J/„r<un- Quol.  st.  18. 

FOitKIGN.  adj.   [  fnrain,   Fr.  forano, 

Spanish  ;  from  font,  Lnt.] 
1 .  Not  of  this  country ;  not  domestick. 

Your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
I>eads  disctmlrnled  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
Tlii*  fair  alliance  ipiicklv  shall  call  hnrne. 

^nJtsjwn-,  Rich.  III. 
The  learned  correspondence  yuu  hold  in /im-u^n 
part*.  JSifrott. 

ihe  positions  are  an  far  from  being  new,  that 
they  are  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  both  ancient 
and  modern,  domestick  and  foreign  writers. 

Atterbnry. 

The  parties  am!  divisions  amongst  us  may  se- 
veral ways  bring  destruction  upon  our  country,  at 
tlie  same  time  that  our  united  force  would  secure 
us  against  all  the  attempts  of  nj 
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2.  Alien;  remote;  not  allied <  not  be- 
longing ;  without  relation.  It  is  often 
used  with  to;  but  more  properly  with 
from. 

I  must  diwmhle, 
A 111)  lyeek  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

*f rWMWt,  OtfO. 

Fame  i*  a  good  so  wholly.^reftfn  (o  our  natures, 
that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  wul  adapted  to  it, 
Dor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relish  it,  placed  out 
of  the       [bjlity  of  fruition.  /f.f.ir'i.m. 

This  design  is  not  foreign  from  some  people* 
thought*.  Swift. 

3.  Excluded ;  not  admitted ;  held  at  a 
distance. 

Tbry  will  not  trick  to  say  you  envied  him ; 
And  fcttrinj  be  wooM  ri*c,  he  was  m  virtuous. 
Kept  him  A  foreign  man  still  ;  which  ao  grier'd  hint, 
That  ha  ran  mad  and  died.  Shaktpeare,  Urn.  Fill. 

4.  [In  law.]    A  foreign  plea,  placitun 
forinsecun  ;  at  being  a  plea  out  of  the 

t  of  justice. 
;  adventitious  in 

There 
lUchfi 


I'hihpi. 

Fo'kbicinkr.  n.t.  [from  foreign.]  A  man 
that  comes  from  another  country ;  not 
a  native ,  a  stranger. 

Joy  ii  such  a  foreigner, 
So  m  err  »  \tinngcr  to  my  thoughts,  I  know 
Not  liow  to  entertain  him.  Denkam,  Sophy. 

To  this  false foreigner  you  give  your  throne, 
And  wrong  a  friend,  a  kinsman,  and  a  sod. 

Druden,  JP.n. 

Water  is  the  only  native  of  England  made  use 
of  in  punch;  but  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  she  vugar, 
and  the  nutmegs,  arc  all  foreigner*. 

Allium,  Frcekolder. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown  ap- 
pear In  a  greater  lustre,  either  to  foreigners  or 
subjects.  Swift. 

Fo'RBiciKKe&s.  it.  r.  [fromyom^B.]  Re- 
moteness; want  of  relation  to  some- 
thing. 

Let  not  the  firttfrnru'14  of  the  Mjhject  hinder  you 
Cram  *t)deu»ou  ring  to  set  me  Tight.  Locke. 

To  Foreima'gixe.  v.  a.  [fore  and  ima- 
gine.] To  conceive  or  fancy  before 
proof. 

We  are  within  eomp*»s  of  a  foreimn^ned  pos- 
sibility in  that  behalf.  Camden,  Item. 

To  FOREJU'DGE.f   r>.  a.   [  fore  and 


judge i  old  Fr.  forjuger.]  To  judge 
Deforehand  ;  to  be  prepossessed  ;  to 
prejudge.  Sherwood. 
Foreju'oobmrxt.*  n.  *.  [/ore  and  judge- 
ment.]  Judgement  formed  beforehand. 

Sherwood. 

But  seldom  seen,  forrjwlgcmrnt  provcth  right. 

Spenser,  Mnsopotmos,  v.  3SfO. 

To  FOREKNO  W,  v.  a.  [fore  and  know.] 
To  have  prescience  of ;  to  foresee. 

We  foreknow  that  the  sua  will  rise  and  set,  that 
all  men  born  m  the  world  shall  die  sgnin ;  that 
after  Winter  the  Spring  shall  come;  after  the 
Spring,  8umnwr  and  I  {arrest ;  yet  is  not  our 
fores  nun  ledge  the  cause  of  any  of  those.  Ralegh. 

He  foreknew  John  should  not  suffer  a  violent 
death,  but  go  into  his  grave  in  peace. 

Brawn,  Vtdg.  Err. 

Catch**  the  vtc  rvd  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Tutu ^  present  and  the  past,  and  things  to  come 
foreknew.  Zhyrltn,  Itiad. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  maajorefov  t 
Not  knowing,  we  but  share  Our  part  of  wot. 


Fomtrvo'wABLts.  adj.  [from  forehtow.] 
Possible  to  be  known  before  they  happen. 

It  Is  certainly  forekntwoUe  what  Uwy  will  do  in 
such  and  such  circumstances. 

More,  Divine  Dialogues. 

Forekno'wer.*  n.  s.  [fromyoreArnow.]  He 
who  knows  what  is  to  happen. 

He  will  make  God  the  forrknirwer  —  of  evil. 
Simpleton,  fW.  of  Ike  Faith,  (1565,)  fo).  4l.b. 

Forskno'wlbdgb.  <i.  i.  [fore  and  knnm~ 
ledge.]  Prescience ;  knowledge  of  that 
which  has  not  yet  happened. 

Out  being  in  Christ  by  eternal  firrrJrnawledge, 
saved*  as  not  without  our  actual  ana  real  adoption 
into  the  Mlowstlip  of  bis  saints  in  this  present 
world.  Hooker. 
I  told  him  yon  was  asleep:  he  saems  to  have  s 
that  too,  and 


If  I  foreknew, 
Foreknomtett/te  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 
Which  bad  no  lota  prov'd  certain  unforekaown. 

MUton,  P.  l~ 

I  hope  the fordrnovdedge  you  had  of  my  esteem 
for  you,  is  the  reason  that  you  do  not  dislike  my 
letters.  Pope. 
Fo'rel.*  n.  s.  [foreUui,  forulus,  Latin, 
fourrrau,  Fr.  «'  id  quo  altquid  tegitur  et 
obvolvitur.  &c."  Carpent-  Suppl.  Du 
Cange.  "  Vagina:  parmi  les  anctens  au- 
tcurs  aignifie  rarmoire  d  livret."  Menage 
in  V.  Fourreau.]  A  kind  of  parch- 
ment; sheepskin  dressed  on  one  side 
only,  commonly  used  for  covers  of  ac- 
count-books. The  word  is  still  familiar 
among  stationers. 

No  manner  of  porcine  *hall  sell  this  present 
book,  unbound*,  above  Mm  price  of  two  riiiilyngvs 
and  two-pence;  and  boande  in  foreli  tar  iis.  ad. 


7V  So .<lr  cf  iht  Common  Prater, 
fol.  \  549,  last  leaf. 

Fo'rrxand.  »i.  s.  [fore  and  land.]  A 
promontory;  headland ; highland  jutting 
into  the  sea ;  a  cape. 

As  when  a  stop,  by  skilful  Oocrwrjan  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  fort/and,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steer*",  aud  Jufts  her  sails. 

Milton,  P.  /. 

To  FoRBLA'y.f  f.  a.  [fore  and  fey,  Dr. 
Johnson  says.  It  is  in  the  first  meaning 
the  Teut-  verlaeghen  ;  and  our  own  word 
was  formerly,  and  should  be  always,  in 
the  sense  of  laying  unit  for,  written 
forlau.] 

1.  To  lay  wait  for ;  to  entrap  by  ambush. 

Some  secret  detractor  hath  forkU  thee  by  a 
whispering  roisinrtnurtion. 

Seasonable  Sermon,  {1644,)  p.  SO. 
A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware ; 
An  ambush'd  thief/brriVjv*  a  traveller: 
The  man  lies  murder 'd,  while  the  thief  and  snake, 
One  gains  tlw  thickets,  and  one  tbrids  the  brake. 

Itryden,  Pal.  and  Arcilt. 

2.  To  contrive  antecedently ;  to  prevent 
[fore  and  lay/.] 

That  our  serious  humiliations  may  forelay  his 
too  well  deserved  judgements.  Rp.HaB,  IUm.p.45. 

3.  To  lay  down  before-hand. 

These  grounds  being  fvretaid  and 
I  affirm,  first,  that  presbyters,  &c. 

Jffde,  Ditt.  1642,  p.  1 10. 
Forele'ader.*  a.  s.  [fore  and  leader.] 
One  who  leads  others  by  his  example. 

Would  Cod  tliat  we  learned  not,  by  the  fore, 
lenders  before  named,  to  charge  and  conjure  each 
other  unto  the  pledge ! 

Cascmgne,  Diet  for  Drunkards,  1576. 


To  Fo'Rauies.*  v.  a.  [fort  and  lend.] 
To  give  beforehand.   Not  ia  use. 
As  if  that  lib  to  loss  iluy  Wl  fmUnt, 

Spenser,  F.  (J.  It.  Hi.  6. 

To  Fo'rel  ift.  v.  a.  [  jbre  and  lift.]  To 
raise  aloft  any  antenour  part. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Andofte'b.''  ""\h  !lv^kl"l.b,l'",5 
A.  for  great  joy  of  neT Jont^u^a.^Lr,  F.  Q. 
Fo'relock.  n.      [fore  and  lock.]  The 
hair  that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the 
head. 

Tell  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  staid, 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the forelock  take.  Sftnstr. 

Hyscinthine  Kicks 
Round  from  hit  pnrted/m/oc*  monlv  bung, 
Clust'ring,  but  not  beneath  hia  shoulders  broad. 

Miltm,  P.  L. 
Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow. 
But  on  occsW.  forelock  wntchfal  wait. 

_  MUlon,  P.  n. 

Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before,  sstd  bald 
behind,  signifying  thereby  that  we  must  take  timo 
by  the  iSrWar*,  for,  when  it  i.  once  p«,  there  is 
ao  recalling  it.  lluxfi. 

To  Forelo'ok .*  v. ».  [fort  and  look.]  To 
see  beforehand. 

Then  did  Iforeiook, 
And  saw  thH  day  mark'd  white  in  aotho's  book. 

Jf.  Jonron,  AVng's  Bntrrtmnmenl. 

Fo'nr.MAN.  ».  s.  [fore  and  to<i»j.]  The 
first  or  r*--' 


He  is  a  very  tenslble  man,  shoots  flying,  «md 
has  been  several  Utrm/oremm.  of  tlur  petty  jury. 

jfdtliion*  Sfft*tt. 


Fo'remast.*  ft.  [fore  and  mast.]  ITic 
first  mast  of  a  ship  towards  the  head. 

Fo'hbmast  Man.*  n.  i.  One  that  furl* 
the  sails,  and  takes  his  course  at  the 
helm.  Chamber.'. 

Forp.me'akt.*  part,  [fore  and  mean.]  In- 
tended beforehand. 

As  being  the  place  by  destiny  foretneanl. 

B.  Jon  son,  ifasqucs. 

Foreme'ntioned.  adj.  [fore  an  A  mention- 
ed.]  Mentioned  or  recited  before.  It 
is  observable  that  many  participles  are 
compounded  with  fore,  whose  verb*  have 
no  such  composition. 

Deeier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has  not  taken 
notice  of  the/vrnttenf  ioned  figure  on  tlw  pillar. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

FO'REMOST.f  adj.  [from  fore.  Sax. 
fopmerc.] 

1.  First  in  place. 


to  perform  what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney. 

Our  women  in  die  fore  moil  ranks  appear ; 
March  to  the  fight,  and  meet  yuur  nu'stress  there. 

XfryuVn. 

The  bold  Stoipronius, 
That  still  broke  foremast  through  the  crowd  of 


As  with  a  hurricane  of  real 
And  virtuous  even  to 

2.  First  in  dignity. 

The-*  nde_formfwt  in  the-  field, 
As  they  the  foremast  rank  of  honour  held.  Dryden. 

Fo'REmostly.*    adv.    [from  foremoit.] 
Among  the  foremost. 

But  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 
Coming  on  most  foremortly , 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cried  out  most  pileously. 

OH  Bathdofjepthak,  Percy's  Sd.  i.  ii.  3. 
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FOR 


FOR 


and  mrfArr.] 


Fo'remother.*  ii.  i.  [fore 
A  female  ancestor. 

I  would  have  you  my  daughters,  so  to  look 
to  your  ftet,  when  you  enter  into  the  house  of 
God,  that  your  deration!  through  Irreverent  un- 
seemlinesae  prove  not  the  sacrifice  of  Toots.  It  ni 
the  modesty  and  humility  of  tome  of  your  fire. 
mMkm  not  to  scat  tbcmselve*  in  the  church,  before 
they  had  performed  a  reverent  respect  to  the  miniate r 
then  officiating.  Bp.  Pridraue,  Euch.  p.  SS. 

FonESA'MEn.  adj.  [fore  and  name.]  No- 
1  before. 


At  Curiut  and  the f or f named  Lcutulus. 

//.  ./onsen,  Catiline. 

Fo'kisoon.  i?.  s.  [fore  and  noun.]  The 
time  of  day  reckoned  from  the  middle 
point,  between  the  down  and  the  meri- 
dian, to  the  meridian  :  opposed  to  after- 
noon. 

TV  manner  was,  that  the  forenoon  they  should 
run  at  tilt,  the  afternoon  in  a  broad  field  in  manner 
of  a  battle,  till  either  the  strangers  or  the  country 
knights  won  the  field.  Sidney. 

Curio,  at  the  funeral  of  hU  father,  built  a  tem- 
porary theatre,  consisting  of  two  parrs  turning  on 
hinges,  according  to  the  position  of  the  sun,  for 
the  convenirncy  of  /•nriuwu'r  and  afternoon' t  di- 
version. Ariulknel  on  Coin). 
Foreko'tice.  ».  *.  [fore  and  notice.]  In- 
formation of  an  event  before  it  happens. 

So  strange  a  revolution  never  happens  in  poetry, 
but  either  heaven  or  earth  gives  tome forenotiee  at 
it.  liymer  on  Tragedy. 

Fore'xsick.  adj.  [foretuis,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  courts  of  judicature. 

Person  is  a  forentiek  term,  appropriating  actions 
and  their  merit ;  and  to  belongs  only  to  intelligent 
agents,  capable  of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery. 
Tni<  personality  extend*  itself  beyond  present  ex- 
igence to  what  it  past,  only  bycoutcioutnc*a.L<>cJle. 

The  forum  was  a  publick  place  in  Home,  where 
lawyers  and  orators  made  I  heir  speeches  before  flie 
proper  judges  in  matters  of  property,  or  In  criminal 
cases ;  thence  all  sorts  of  dispntations  in  courts  of 
justice,  wlicre  several  persons  make  their  distinct 
speeches,  may  come  under  the  name  of forenmk 
disputes.  Walta  on  the  Mind. 

To  FOREORDAIN,  v.  a.  [fore  and  or- 
dain.'] To  predestinate;  to  predeter- 
mine ;  to  preordain. 

The  church  can  discharge,  in  manner  conve- 
nient, a  work  of  to  great  importance,  by  firtor. 

Hunks.  Hooker. 
Fokeordika'tion.*  n.  s.  [fore  and  ordi- 
nation.] Predetermination. 

Whether  this  ^reordiisn/Lm  were  in  8c  Jude's 
intent  or  meaning  a  firevrdinatton  from  eternity. 

Or.  Jaekum,  Moras,  lii.  171. 

Fo' rep  art.  n.  s.  [fore  and  part.] 
1.  The  part  first  in  time. 

Hod  it  been  so  raised,  it  would  deprive  us  of 
the  sun's  light  all  the forepart  of  the  day. 

Ralegh,  Hilt. 

'J.  The  part  anterior  in  place. 

The  ribs  have  nn  cavity  in  them,  and  towards 
tlx  fore/nrl  or  brcrul  are  broad  and  thin,  to  bend 
and  give  way  witlioul  danger  or  fracture. 

Kay  on  the  Creation. 

l;ORHPA'ssr.r>.t )  part.    adj.    [fore  and 
Forefa'st.      J     past.]    Passed  before 
a  certain  time. 

Some — with  shrieks,  sobs,  sight,  and  tears, 
Did  tell  the  woes  of  their  fortpaued  years. 

SacirdU;  Induct.  Mr.  far  Mag. 
I  keep  no  table 

iy  jorepaaed  conflict*. 

Trag.  ofSolwuM  and  Peruda. 


your  delights farepatl  ,• 
it  it  that  all  the  day  is  your's. 

Sfienxr,  F.pithakm. 
My  forepaxt  proofs,  howe'er  tike  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  ray  fears  of  little  vanity, 
i  laving  vainly  fear'd  too  little.  Skalapeart. 

Such  is  the  treaty  which  he  negotiates  with  us, 
an  offer  and  tender  of  a  reconetlsaiion,  an  act  of 
oblivion,  of  all/ervyaur  sins,  and  of  a  new  covenant. 

Hammond  on  Fundamental!. 
FoHKPo.Hsi!'s.HF.D.t  adj.  [fore  and  possess.] 

1.  Holding  formerly  in  possession. 

He  must  give  place  to  such  an  owner,  as  that 
the  same  was  never  meant  to  by  the  forr/naetted 
elders ;  and  must  be  removed  in  one  day  nut  of 
the  possession*,  which  Ms  ancestors  had  continued 
in  many  score  years. 

Anight,  Trial  of  Truth.  (IS80.)  fed.  11. 

2.  IVcoccupied ;  prepossessed ;  prcen- 
gaged. 

1  ne  testimony  either  of  the  ancient  fattier*,  or 
of  other  classical  divines,  may  be  clearly  and 
abundantly  answered,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
rational  ntan,  not  extremely  forrpiueaed  widi 
prejudice.  Hp.  Sanderton. 

So  fares  it  with  him,  that  to  the  reading  of 
Scripture  comes fore-jHiuett  with  some  opinion. 

Itatet,  Item.  p.  4. 

Forefho'mised.*  part.  adj.  [fore  and 
promise.]    Promised  beforehand. 

Answer  was  returned,  that  it  was 
to  one  of  my  fellow-chaplain*. 

Hp.  Hall,  Speeialliet  in  hu  I.tfe. 

To  Forepri'ze.*  v.  a.  [fore  and  prize.] 
To  rate  beforehand. 

God  bath  fireprhed  things  of  the  greatest 
weight,  and  hath  therein  precisely  defined  as  well 
that  which  every  man  must  perform,  as  that  which 
no  man  may  attempt ;  leaving  all  sorts  of  men, 
in  the  rest,  either  to  be  guided  by  their  good  dis- 
cretion, if  tlier  be  fnmi  subjection  to  others ;  or 
else  to  be  ordered  by  such  commandments  and 
laws,  as  proceed  from  those  supcrinurs  under 
whom  tbey  lire.  Hooter,  v.  J  71. 

Fo'rerank.  n.  s.  [fore  and  rank.]  First 
rank ;  front. 

Vet  leave  our  coudn  Catharine  here  with  us ; 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  die  forerank  of  our  articles. 

Shalipmre,  Hen.  C. 

To  FoRnnE'ACii.*  v.  n.  [fore  and  reach.] 
la  naval  language,  to  sail  better  than 
another  ship,  to  get  before  it ;  as,  one 
ship  forereachct  upon  another. 

To  FOREHEAD.*  v.n.  [fore  and  read.] 
To  signify  by  tokens. 

With  fruitful!  hope  his  aged  breast  he  fed 
Of  future  good,  which  Ids  young  toward  yeans 
Did  largely  promise ;  and  to  him forered, 
That  lie  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one, 
As  should  be  wortbie  of  his  fnthcr's  throne. 

Sfx-nter,  Muiopolmos. 

FoHEKK'Aiitxti.*  n.  s.  [fore  and  read.] 
Previous  perunal. 

By  reason  of  your  fare.rriiiinz  of  Suetonius, 
you  shall  find  yourself,  fur  a  c^od  part  of  die 
story,  furnished  beforehand,  //  .  Vi,  Hem.  p.  47:1. 

FoKERKt  i'TRD.  adj.  [f»rc  and  recite.] 
Mentioned  or  enumerated  before. 

Bid  him  recount 
The/urrreti/erf  practices,  wliereof 
Wc  cannot  feel  loo  little,  W-or  too  much. 

.«.i*j/«irr,  Hen.  VIII. 

Foreheme'mbereo.*  part.  adj.  [fore  and 
remember.]  Called  to  mind,  or  men- 
tioned, before. 

My  wards  concerning  S.  Gregory,  and  hit 
timet,  arc  these,  aAer  the  forcrememoered  impu- 
'tounlogu,  Js>p,  to  Cm.  f.  -»50. 
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F  OR 

FO'RERIGHT.*  adv.  [fore  and  right.] 
Right  forward ;  onward. 

Can  ye  go  back  ?  Is  there  a  safety  left  yet 
But  fiorHgkl  t     Beaum.  and  Ft.  Km.  <f  Malta. 
Fo'reriuht.*    adj.     Ready  ;  forward  ; 
quick. 

A/oreright  gale  of  liberty.  Mamneer,  Kene-ad*. 

To  FORERU'N.  v.  a.  [fore  and  run.] 
1.  To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  some- 
thing following ;  to  introduce  as  an 
harbinger. 

Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

Shahpean,  Htm.  IV. 

The  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  East  came  on, 
Forerunning  night.  Milton,  P.L. 

She  bid*  me  hope:  oh  hcav'ns,  she  pitiea  me  I 
A  nd  pity  Mill  firemen  approaching  love, 
As  lightning  doc*  the 


2.  To  precede  ;  to  have  the  start  of. 

I  heard  it  to  be  a  maxim  at  Dublin  to  follow, 
if  not  forerun,  all  that  it  or  will  be  practised  in 
London.  O'raunt. 
FoRERu'NNER.f  n.  t.  [from  forerun.] 

1.  An  harbinger;  a  messenger  sent  before 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  those 
that  follow. 

The  six  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to  take 
their  leave ;  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from 
a  seventh,  tbe  prince  of  Morocco.  . 

5aei*j/*rare,  Mereh.  of  Pin*. 

A  cock  was  sacrificed  as  lb*  forerunner  of  day 
and  tbe  sun,  thereby  acknowledging  the  light 
of  life  to  be  derived  from  the  divine  bounty,  the 
daughter  of  providence.  SlUtim  Jlctt. 

My  elder  brothers,  my  forentnnert  came, 
Rough  draughts  of  nature,  ill  design 'd,  and  lame : 
Blown  off,  like  blossoms,  never  made  to  bear ; 
Till  I  came  finitb'd,  her  last  labour'd  care. 

J}rytlen,  Aurmgzrte . 

2.  An  ancestor ;  a  predecessor. 

Arthur,  the  groat  /orers.  alter  of  thy  blood. 

Smaksfteare,  A'.  John. 

S.  A  prognostic^  ;  a  sign  foreshowing  any 
thing. 

O  Eve  f  some  further  change  await*  us  nigh. 
Which  heav'n,  by  these  mule  signs  in  B»<ure, 


/orrrtmrurr  of  his  purpose.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Loss  of  sight  is  tlie  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the  forerunner  of  death.  &rur*. 

The  keeping  insensible  perspiration  up  in  dua 
measure  is  the  cause  as  well  as  sign  of  health, 
and  the  least  deviation  from  that  due  quantity, 
the  certain  forerunner  of  a  i*' 

Already  < 
The  sure /o 

Pope,  . 

Fo'resaid*  part.  adj.  [fore  and  said.] 
Described  or  spoken  of  befoi 


So  by  Ids  father  lost. 

Fo'resail."  n.t.  [fore  and  saiL]  The 
sail  of  the  foremast. 

To  FORESA'Y.f  v.  a.  [fore  and  toy. 
Sax.  fope-prcyun.]  To  predict;  to  pro- 
phesy ;  to  foretell. 

Let  ordinance 
Come  as  the  gods  fore/ay  it,     Shaksj^eiT ,  Cyml<. 

Forksa'vixc*  n.  s.  [from  foretay.]  A 

prediction.  Sherwood. 
To  FORESE'E.f  v.  a.  [fore  and  see. 

Sax.  rope-reon.] 
1.  To  sec  beforehand ;  to  see  what  has 

not  yet  Happened  ;  to  have  : 

to  foreknow. 
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FOR 

The  first  of  them  could  things  to  eoroe/jresf*/ 
The  next,  could  of  thing*  present  bat  advise ; 
The  third,  thingi  i»st  could  keep  to  memory. 

openarr,  .F.  «. 

If  there  be  any  thing/weser*  that  it  rot  usual, 
be  armed  for  H  by  any  hearty  though  a  ihort 
prayer,  and  an  earnest  resolution  beforrhar.d, 
and  then  watch  when  it  comm.  Pp.  Tayior. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 
The  Caspian  lungdom*  and  Meotian  lake: 
Their  sem  behold  the  tempest  from  afar. 
And  thrcat'ning  oracles  denounce  the  war. 

Dryden,  AZn. 

2.  To  provide  for :  with  to.   Out  of  use. 
A  king  against  a  storm  must  foresee  to  a  con- 
venient stock  of  treasure.  Bocen. 

Forese'er.*  ».  S.  [from  foresee.]  One 
who  foresees  things. 

There  are  some  such  very  great  foreseen,  that 
they  grow  into  the  vanity  of  pretending  to  see, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  LA.  Halifax. 

To  Forkse'izk.*  x>.  a.  [fore  and  seize.] 
To  grasp  beforehand. 

Proceed,  illustrious,  happy  chief,  proceed; 
Fmtciu  we  garlands  for  thy  brow  decreed. 

Tale,  Aks.  and  AckU»,M,  P.  II. 

To  Foresha'dow.*  v.  a.  [fore  and  sha- 
dow.]  To  furesignify;  to  typify. 

That  the  great  excellency  and  efficacy  of  our 
Saviour's  d^-aiti  and  patsion  might  appear,  it  was 
by  manifold  types  furakadovtri  and  in  dinars 
prophecies  foretold.  Barrow,  vol.  ii.  S-  97. 

To  Forf.sha'me.X  v.  a.  [for*  and  shame.] 
To  shame;  to  bring  reproach  upon. 
Dr.  Johnson  brings  an  example  from 
Shakspeare's  Cyrnbeline,  where  the 
word  is  not  foreshowing  but  sore-sham- 

T?% ORESHE'W.t  r>.  a.  [Sax,  ppc- 
j-ceapian.  Yet  our  word,  in  modern 
times,  is  written  foreshow.]  To  pre- 
dict; to  represent  before  it  conies. 
See  To  Foreshow. 

The  dreams  that  troubled  them  did  fomkew 
this.  WiidVwn,  xviti.  17. 

Oh,  that  suae  draw  ing  to  your  nether  lip  there, 
JFureiftrui  no  goodness,  lady. 

Annas,  and  Ft-  Nice  Valour. 

Foreshe'w.»  it.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
sign ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  fore- 


F  O  R 

Christ  bad  called  him  to  he  a  witness  of  his 
death,  and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  according 
to  that  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  had  fort- 
itwi  Hooker. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose, 
Who*;  purple  blush  the  day  foretkom.  Drnham. 
You  chose  to  withdraw  yourself  from  publick 
the  face  of  heaven  grew  troubled, 
of  the  wind  foretLoved 
a  storm.  Dryden. 

2.  To  represent  before  it  comes. 

What  else  is  the  law  but  the  gospel/oreiaeired  t 
-What  other  the  gospel  dan  the  law  fulfilled? 

Fo'rbsjde.*  h.s.  [fore  and  tide."]  Su- 
perficial 

Now  when 


FOR 


With  vermeil  drops  at  ev'n  his  tresses  bleed, 
ForaDew.  of  future  heat.  Fairfax,  Too.  ilU.  Si. 
Foreshe'wer.«    n.  s.    [from  foresheto.] 
One  who  predicts  a  thing. 

That  they  might  be  thought  the  cflcotors  of 
what  Uscy  wero  tlie  foreskewers. 

Spencer,  on  Prodigies,  p.  263. 

Fo'REsmp.f  n.  t-  [fore  and  ship.  Sax. 
pop-rcip.]  The  antcriour  part  of  the 
ship. 

The  shipman  would  have  east  anchors  out  of 
tbtforeskip.  Acts,  xxvil.  30. 

7o  FORESHO'RTEN.  p.o.  [fore  and 
shorten.']  To  shorten  figures  for  the 
sake  of  shewing  those  behind. 

Foresho'rtening.*  n.  «-.  [from  fore- 
shorten.] The  act  of  shortening  figures 
for  the  sake  of  shewing  those  behind. 


The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear 
remost ;  and  he  forbids  the  forfshortenings. 


because  they  make  the  parts  appear  little. 

Dryden,  Dufrttnoy. 

To  Foresho'w.  tj.  a.  [fore  and  show.] 
1.  To  discover  before  it  happens;  to  pre- 
dict ;  to 


cased 

Out  of  the fireside  of  their  forgerie,— 
Aii  gan  to  jest  and  jribe  fall  merilie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  v.  iU-  39. 

FO'RESIGHT.  b.  *.  [fore  and  sight.] 

1.  Prescience;  prognostication;  foreknow- 
ledge. The  accent  anciently  on  the 
last  syllable. 

Let  Etc,  for  I  hare  drcuch'd  her  eyes, 
Here  sleep  below :  while  thou  to /«#  wak'st ; 
As  once  thou  slepl'st,  while  she  to  Ufe  was  form'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Provident  care  of  futurity. 

He  had  a  sharp foresight,  and  working  wit, 
That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  could  rest  a  whit. 

Spewr,  F.  Q. 

In  matters  of  arms  be  wa»  both  skilful  and 
industrious,  and  as  well  in  foresight  as  resolution 
present  and  great.  Hayward. 

Difficulues  and  temptations  will  more  easily 
be  borne  or  avoided,  if  with  prudosn  foresifkt  we 
arm  ourselves  against  them.  Itogen. 

Foresi'ohtful.  adj.  [foresight  aa&full.] 
'  nt;  provident. 

gave  him  no  such  pangs  aa  the  fort- 
care  he  had  of  Us  silly  succeasor.  Sidney. 

To  Foresi'gnify.  v.a.  [fore  and  signify.] 
To  betoken  beforehand;  to  foreshow, 
to  typify. 

Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose 
future  coining  the  Psalms  did  hut  fon-in-juju- 

Hooker. 

Yet  as  being  past  times  noxious,  where  they 
light 

On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 
Tbcy  oft  J~m'siLfuJ]/f  and  threaten  ill.  Afsnr.  P.R. 

Fo'reskin.  n.s.  [fore  and  skin.]  The 
prepuce. 

Their  own  hand 
An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  thai  I  slay, 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred  foreskins  pay, 
Be  Hichol  thy  reward.  Cbsriry,  Davideis. 

Fo'rrskikt.  n.  s.  [fore  and  skirt.]  The 
pendulous  or  loose  part  of  the  coat  be- 
fore. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect ! 
No  other  obligation  ? 

Tlsst  promises  more  thousands:  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  lus/antahrf.  Shaky.  Hen.  rill. 

To  FoRESLA'CK.f  *.  a.  [fore  and  slack.] 
Spenser  writes  it  forslack  in  the  Fairy 
Queen-]    To  neglect  by  idleness. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity 
was  omitted,  and  so  luppy  an  occasion  foresiacktd, 
that  might  have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land. 

Spenicr  on  Ireland. 

To  FORESLO  W.f  c.  a.  [fore  and 
slots/.] 

1.  To  delay;  to  hinder;  to  impede;  to 


No  stream, 


Their  hasty  pace.  Fairfax. 

Now  the  illustrious  nymph  return M  again, 
Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train : 
The  wond'ring  Nereids,  though  they  rais'd  no 
storm, 

.FterttWrf  her  passage  to  behold  bar  form.  DryL 
If  they  he  any  time  fireslauxd  and  traslied  by 
cither  outward  or  inward  restraints. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  563. 

I.  To  neglect ;  to  omit. 

When  the  rebels  were  on  BUck heath,  the  king 
knowing  well  that  it  stood  him  upon,  by  bow 
much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted  the 
time  in  net  encountering  them,  by  so  much  the 
sooner  to  dispatch  with  them,  that  it  might  appear 
to  have  been  no  coldness  in  /snrabsnng,  but  wis- 
dom  in  ch using  bis  time,  resolved  with  speed  to 
a^ii  them.  Eacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Our  good  purposes  ftmiiurd  arc  become  our 
tormentors  upon  our  death-bed.  Bp.  HalL 

Chromis,  how  many  fishers  do  you  know 
That  rule  their  boats,  and  use  their  nets  aright ; 
That  neither  wind,  nor  time,  nor  tide  fortsUm  f 
Some  such  have  been :  but,  ah !  by  tempests'  spit* 
Their  boats  are  lost ;  while  we  may  sit  and  moan, 
That  few  were  such ;  and  now  these  few  are  none. 

P.  Fltttker,  Pise.  Eel.  iv.  12. 

To  Foreslo'w.  v.  n.   To  be  dilatory;  to 
loiter. 

This  may  plant  courage  In  their  quailing 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory: 
Faralow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

Shahpeart,  Hen.  VI.  F. 

To  FORESPE'AK.f   v.  n.  [fore 

Trak.    Sax.  pope-fpsecan.] 
o  predict ;  to  foresay ;  to  foreshow 
foretell. 

My  mother  was  half  a  witch ;  never  any  thing 


III. 
and 

;  to 


dFl.  Hm.  Man's! 

2.  To  forbid.    [From  for  and  speak.] 

Thou  hast  forspvkt  my  being  in  these  wan, 
And  say'st  it  is  not  fit,  Skaksptare,  Anl.  <J-  Geop. 

3,  To  bewitch.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
sense  of  the  word,  though  unnoticed 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  "  For-spekcn  or  char- 
men."  Ort.  Vocab.  "To  forespeak, 
to  bewitch."   Barret's  Alv. 

Urging 

That  u;  j  bad  tongue,  by  their  bad  usage  made  so, 

Forsptaki  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com. 

Rowley,  Decker,  *  Fonts  tVitck  cf  Edmonton. 
Or  to  fortpeak  whole  flocks  as  they  did  feed. 
Dragt.  Ep. from  SI.  Cot*.  toDukt  Humpk. 

Forespe'akiso.*  n.  «.  [from  forespeak.] 

1.  A  prediction. 

Old  God&ey  of  Winchester  thinlcth  no  ominous 
fiwyieaking  to  lie  in  names.         Camden,  Rem. 

2.  A  preface  ;  a  forespeech.  Htiloet. 
Fo'RESPEECH.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  rope-rpirc.]  A 

preface ;  something  spoken  introductory 
to  the  main  design.  Sherwood. 
Forbspe'ht.  adj. 

1.  Forcpassed;  past,  [fore  and  spent.] 

It  not  enough  thy  evil  life  forespenl  f 

Spenser,  F.  4J. 

You  shall  find  his  vanities  ftronrnl. 
Where  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly. 

2.  Bestowed  before. 

We  must  receive  htm 
According  to  the  honour  of  hit  sender ; 
And  towiuds  himself,  his  goodness fortspent  on  us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice.  Skakspearc 

8.  Wasted;  tired;  spent,  [for  and  spent.] 
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in  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  aliuo«/»TJj>cn/  with  >H- 

Slwkqxan,  Hen.  /P. 

Forespc'rreb.  ji.  *.  [fore  and  tpurJ]  One 
that  ride*  before. 

A  day  in  April  tuner  came  so sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  Summer  »»  at  band, 
As  thu  fares/mmr  comet  before  Ills  lord.  Sao**. 

KO'REST.t  »•  «•  I  fond,  French  ;>rwte. 
Italian.  So  far  Dr.  Johnson.  He  might 
have  added  the  XVehU  ffbred.  The  many 
derivations  of  this  word  arc  also  too  cu- 
rious to  be  overpassed.  Menage  derives 
it  from  the  Low  Latin  foreda  /  a  word, 
which  first  occurs  in  the  capitulars  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  Vossius  deduces  that 
from  the  German  ford,  i.e.  deforit, 
meaning  that  forests  are  out  of  or  be- 
yond towns :  Speloian  from  furis  and 
restore,  with  the  same  inference :  Others 
from  forit  and  dare,  meaning  a  place, 
says  Cotgravc,  "  whereto  the  access  or 
entry  is  forbidden  to  others  Others 
from  ferit,  i.  e.  ftrarunt  staiio,  a  station 
for  wild  beasts.  See  Du  Cange  in  V. 
Foresta.  The  last  seems  the  most 
probable  etymology.  In  the  Black  Book 
of  the  Exchequer.jforwia  iifereda,  with. 
a  view,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  to  this 
derivation.] 

I .  A  wild  uncultivated  tract  of  ground  in- 
terspersed with  wood. 

By  many  tribulation*  we  enter  into  tlx-  Vingdom 
of  heaven,  because,  in  a  fart*  of  many  woUc*, 
sheep  cannot  choose  but  (tod  in  continual  danger 
of  life.  linker. 

Macbeth  shall  ncrcr  vonqulsh'd  be,  until 
Great  Birruuu-wood  to  Duiisinaue's  high  bill 

Shall  come  against  him. 

 That  will  new  be : 

Who  can  impros*  the  faml,  bid  the  tree 

Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  gnhpeare,  JUVirti'.. 

There  be  airs  which  the  physicians  advise  their 
patients  to  remote  unto,  which  commonly  arc 
pUlu  champaign*,  but  grating,  and  not  overgrown 
w  ith  heath ;  or  cite  timber-shades,  at  in  fareiti. 

Bacvn,  A'al,  Hit. 

How  the  firs! /arc*  rais'd  iu  shady  head. 

Rotcommun. 

'2.  [In  law.]  A  certain  territory  of  woody 
grounds  and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged 
for  wild  beasU,  and  fowls  of  fored,  chase, 
and  warren,  to  rest  and  abide  in,  in  the 
safe  protection  of  the  kins  for  his  plea- 
sure. The  manner  of  makingybr«£<  is 
this  :  the  king  sends  out  his  commission, 
directed  to  certain  persons,  for  viewing, 
perambulating,  and  bounding  the  place 
that  he  has  a  mind  to  afforest :  which  re- 
turned into  Chancery,  proclamation  is 
made,  that  none  shall  hunt  any  wild 
beasts  within  that  precinct,  without  li- 
cence; after  which  he  appoints  ordi- 
nances, laws,  and  officers  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  vert  and  venison  ;  and  this 
becomes  a  fored  by  matter  of  record. 
The  properties;  of  a  fored  are  these: 
a  fored,  as  it  is  strictly  taken,  cannot  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  king,  who 
hath  power  to  grant  commission  to  a 
justice  in  eyre  for  the fored  ;  the  courts ; 
the  officers  for  preserving  the  vert  and 
venison,  as  the  justices  of  the fared,  the 
or  keeper,  the  verders,  the  fo- 


FOR 

agistor*,  regardcra,  hailifs,  and 
beadles.  The  chief  property  of  *  fared 
is  the  swainmote,  which  is  no  less  inci- 
dent to  it  than  the  court  of  pyepowders 
to  a  fair.  Con*/. 
Fo'rbst.*  adj.  [Ital.  foredo,  ag  rest  is-] 
Sylvan ;  rustick. 

In  a  lodge,  or  forest  house. 

Sir  G.  Suck,  Hilt-  of  A\  lUdt.  III.  p.  118. 

Fo'rkstakf.*  n.  *.  [fin  and  dq/f,]  An 
instrument  used  at  sea  for  taking  the 
altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.  See  Cnoss- 

STAFF. 

Fo'restage.*  n.  *.  [Fr.  faredage ;  low 
Laiia,f orcdagium.']  An  ancient  service 
paid  by  foresters  to  the  king;  also,  the 
right  of  foresters. 

To  FORESTATL.f  t>.  a.  [ropercallan, 
Saxon,  i.  e.  pope,  before,  and  real,  station. 
In  Domesday  Book  foredal  is  an  ob- 
structing a  person  in  the  highway,  an 
intercepting  or  stopping  in  the  road.  A 
foredatler,  stopping  the  articles  coming 
to  market,  hence  took  his  disreputable 
name.] 

1.  To  anticipate ;  to  take  up  beforehand. 

If  thou  be  master- gunner,  spend  not  all 
That  thou  can's*  speak  at  onco ;  but  husband  it. 
And  giro  men  turns  uf  speech ;  do  not  ftirrilall 
By  lavislraees  thine  own  and  utliera  wit, 
As  if  thou  mad'st  thy  will.  Herbert. 

What  need  a  inan  furosloS  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  ro<  ' 


2.  To 


pre- 


t>  thy  date, 
p/.rw««K. 


Yet 

Sinter,  F.  Q. 
What'*  in  prayer,  but  das  twofold  force 
To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardon'd  being  down.       «w*nirsr« , 

But  for  my  tears, 
I  had  farettaWd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
En  you  with  grief  had  spoke.     Santa.  Hen.  I  f . 

If  tbou  coret  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  proooune'd,  doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire,  than  to 
To  be  /brcitoC  d.  MiUm,  I'.  L. 

I  will  not  forestall  your  judgement  of  too  rest. 

Poy*. 

3.  To  seize  or  gain  possession  of  before 
another ;  to  buy  before  another  in  order 
to  raise  the  price. 

He  bold  spake,  Sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  1  counsel  ihce. 

Spenser,  F.  Q 

♦>  To  deprive  by  something  prior ;  with  of. 
Not  now  in  use. 

May 

This  night  forestall  aim  of  the  coming  day. 

Sliakspenre,  Cymkdine. 
them. 
ifitton,  Ccmtu. 

Fohesta'i-ler.  n.  t.  [fromforedall.']  One 
that  anticipates  the  market ;  one  that 
purchases  before  others  to  raise  the 
price. 

Commodities,  good  or  bad,  the  workman  must 
take  at  hi*  master's  rate,  or  sit  still  and  starve; 
whilst,  by  this  means,  this  new  sort  of  engrossers 
or  formatters  baring  the  feeding  and  supplying 
thianumerous  body  of  workmen,  set  the  price  upon 

Lxke. 
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Perhaps  forestalling  night 


in? 
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Fo&estbo'rx.  adj.  [fored  and  born.}  Bom 
in  a  wild- 

Thin  buy  la  AressWn, 
And  hash  been  tutor' d  in  the  rudiments 
Of  desperate  studies.      Snatsfienrt,  As  you  tike  it. 
Fo'rested.*  adj.  [frotn/orcrf.]  Supplied 
with  trees. 
Whereby  she  [Newforcst]  became  ftrst forested. 

Drayton,  Pafytlb.  S.  I. 

Fo'itESTEB.f    n.  t.    [foredicr,  French; 
foredarita,  low  Latin.] 

1.  An  officer  of  the  forest. 

Fvrater,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush, 
That  wo  may  stand  and  play  the  mi 
—  Here  by.  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice. 

Khattpeare. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  wild  country. 

Foresters  and  borderers  arc  not  generally  so 
civil  and  reasonable,  as  might  he  wished. 

Evelyn,  iii.  vii.  f  3. 

3.  One  who  understands  the  nature  and 
the  laws  of  forests. 

You  are  cried  up,  my  lord,  to  be  an  excellent 
horseman,  biintsmon,-/imr>r. 

/fouvtf,  Lcfffr  to  Lord  Lmdsey,  iv.  lfi. 

The  greatest  foretter,  they  say,  lhat  ever  was  in 
England,  was  king  Caautus  the  Da  tut ;  ami  afut 
him,  St.  Edward ;  at  which  time  Liber  Bufus, 
the  Red- Book  for  forest- Laws  was  mode.  Ibid. 

4.  A  forest-tree. 

This  niceties  is  mote  conspicuous  in  flowers, 
■aan  in." 


Fo'reswat.  1  adj.  [of/or  and  twit,  from 
Fo'reswakt.J   tv>eat.\  Spent  with  heat. 

Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  forestrat 
metiers,  were  gelling  the  pure  silver  of  (heir  bodies 
out  of  the  ore  «f  their  garments.  Sidney. 

To  FOHETA'STE.  v.  a.  [fore  and  tade.] 

1.  To  have  antepast  of ;  to  have  presci- 
ence of. 

2.  To  taste  before  another. 

Perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  heinous  novr,  foretasted  fruit, 
Profan'd  first  by  Use  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unliallow'd,  ore  our  last*. 

Milton,  p.  L. 

Fo'rktaste.  h.  *.  Anticipation  of. 

A  pleasure  lhat  a  roan  may  call  as  properly  hi* 
own  aa  his  soul  and  his  cotocienee,  neither  liable 
to  accident,  nor  espotcd  to  injury :  it  is  the  fure- 
laUe  of  heaven,  and  the  earned  of  eternity.  Smtlk. 

Foreta'steh.*  n.  t.  [from  foretadc.~\  One 
that  tastes  before  another.  Shermod. 

I'o  Foretk'ach.*-  v,  a.  [fore  and  leach. ~\ 
To  teach  before ;  to  inculcate  aforetime. 
Mr.  Upton  reads,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage,  fiirtaught,  making  it  a  verb,  with 
the  "meaning  of  misinterpreted,  or 
wrongly  and  wicked  taught ;  but  it  Is  a 
participle  agreeing  with  bests  or  com- 
mandments. Spenser  himself  readsyorf- 
taught. 

And  underneath  lus  filthy  feet  did  tread 
The  Nacrrd  tilings,  nud  holv  In-aklo%  f.<rcinti,ikl 

Spenvr,  F.  tj.  ■■  vii.  IS. 

To  FoRETE'n..t  v.  a.  prefer,  and  part. 

pass,  foretold  [fore  and  tell.'] 
1.  To  predict;  to  prophesy. 

What  art  Ihou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  ihy  longuc  ? 

Sfctfjnmir,  Urn.  VI. 

I  found 

Hie  new-created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 
Long  had  foretold.  Xlitlon,  P-  L. 

i^Iercia'a  king, 
Wam'd  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  forrteti, 
From  point  to  point,  sa  after  it  befall.  Vrydrn. 
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the  Phrygian 


Deed i  then  vtndoac  my  faithful  tongue /mr/«W; 
Heaven  aral'tl  my  word  awl  you  those  deeds 
behold.  ft(«' 
2.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow. 

These  ills  prophetic  signs  has*  oft/urrtWff. 

It*  Forete'lu  v.  n.  To  utter  prophecy. 
All  Ike  prophet!  from  Samuel,  and  those  that 
follow  after,  have  Ukewisc/oroioM  of  these  day*. 

Alt,  iii.  !H. 

Fohete'ller.  ».  t.  [from  foretell.]  Pre- 
dictor; foreshowcr. 

Others  are  proposed,  not  iliat  the  foretold  events 
should  bo  known  ;  but  thai  the  accomplishment 
that  expounds  them  may  evince,  that  the  fvreteller 
of  theni  was  able  to  foresee  them.  Jtoylcan  (Mauri. 

Forete'lling.*  i».  *.  [from  foretell.]  A 
declaration  of  something  future. 

Tliesc  prediction,  are  very  nnfareteUixgi,  wont 
to  be  lapped  in  obscure  fold.. 

.FWrAam,  Rente,  i.  t2. 

To  FORETHl'NK.t  v.a.  I  fore  and  think. 
Sax.  pone-oinran.] 

1.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind;  to  have 
prescience  of. 

The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  docs/tKlaisj*  thy  fall. 

Skahpeare,  Hen.  IV. 
I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
JorrtW"*/  by  hcav'n.  JSWr/wnr*,  K.  Mn. 

Adam  could  not  he  ignorant  of  tlic  punishment* 
due  to  neglect  and  divsbedience ;  find  felt,  try  the 
proof  Uicrcof,  in  himwlf  another  terrour  than  he 
had/«.ifA«<<:*<,  or  could  imagine. 

Ralegh,  Hut.  of  the  World. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day !  when  neit  it  camo, 
Her  soul  forctkonght  the  fiend  would  change  his 
game.  Vryden. 

2.  To  contrive  antecedently. 

Blessed  be  tliat  Ood  which  hath  given  you  an 
heart  to  fonthM  this,  and  a  will  to  honour  him 
with  his  own.  Hp.  Hall. 

To  Forethi'nk.  v.  «.  To  contrive  before- 
hand. 

Wliat's  iny  frenry  will  lie  call'd  my  crime : 
What  then  is  thine  ?  Thou  cool  dcliliente  villain  1 
Thou  wise,  forrthinkine,  weighing  politician! 

Smith. 

FoRETHo'ucilT.t   n.  t.   [from  forethink. 
Sax.  ; ope -Cone] 

1.  Prescience;  anticipation. 

He  tluU  it  undone,  is  equally  undone,  whether 
it  be  by  sp-tcfultiess  of  /orrlhQughl,  or  hy  the  folly 
of  oversight,  or  evil  counsel.  L'EUraoge. 

2.  Provident  core. 

Devises  by  List  will  and  testament  arc  always 
more  favoured  in  construction,  Own  formal  deeds, 
which  are  presumed  tn  lie  made  with  great  caution, 
foreihemglil,  and  advise.  Rtadcttone. 

FoHETHo'uoitT.*  adj.  Prepense. 

Tho  second  is,  vrlwre  a  man  ia  slain  vpon  fore- 
thought roaliee,  which  the  law  term*  murthcr. 

Avon.  Charge  at  the  Sett,  of  the  Verge. 

FORETO'KEN.f  tt.s.  [Sax.  fope-eacn.] 
Prcventcnt  sign ;  prognostic*:. 

It  may  prove  some  ominous  foretoken  of  mis- 
fortune. ,  Svlmy- 
Th«-y  mislikcd  nothing  more  in  lung  Edward 
the  Confessor,  tl»n  that  he  was  Frenchified ;  and 
accounted  the  deMrc  of  foreign  Language  then  to  be 
a  forttJten  of  bringing  in  of  foreign  powers,  which 
indeed  happened.  <  onwfcn,  Rem. 
To  Foreto'kks.t  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun. 
Sux.  fope-cacniaii.]  To  foreshow ;  to 
prognosticate  as  a  sign. 

The  king  from  In  land  hastes ;  but  did  no  good ; 
\Y}ul:.t  sit-jngP  prodigious  tigrjsj<ir*ii>*e*i  blood. 
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Foretoo'th.  n.  t.  [fore  and  tooth.]  The 
tooth  in  the  antcriour  part  of  the  mouth ; 
tlte  incisor. 

The  foreteeth  should  be  formed  broad,  and  with 
a  thin  sliarp  edge  like  duazlca.  Hay  on  the  Creation. 

Fo'retop.t  n.  t.  [fore  and  top.]  That 
part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  is 
forward,  or  the  top  of  a  periwig.  So 
far  Dr.  Johnnon,  who  cites  Dryden 
in  proof  of  this  definition.  It  equally 
meant,  within  remembrance,  the  top  of 
men's  hair  fantastically  frizxled  or 
shaped;  and  was  in  former  days  also 
a  male  ornament,  according  to  Ben 
J  orison. 

Each  after  other  c;itne  in  statelie  dance. 
And  nimblio  cap'riug  on  die  purple  wave, 
Willi  lofiiejirrt^i  Jii!  the  welkin  brave. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.777. 
You  must  first  have  an  especial  care  so  to  wear 
your  list,  that  it  oppress  not  confusedly  this  your 
predominant  or  foretnp, 

B.  Jm*m,  Etxry  Man  out  rfhU  Humour. 
Fair  trees,  tho--v  couuly^inrr  Jpt  of  tlie  6eld, 
Are  cut  to  maintain  head-  tire*. 

Tournruff  Revenger's  TViigerfy. 
So  inay  your  hnU  your foretiiii*  never  press, 
Untoucli'd  your  ribbons,  sacred  be  your  dress. 

Dryden. 

Forrvcu'ched.  part,  [  /ure  and  vouch.] 
Affirmed  before ;  formerly  told. 

Sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree. 
That  monsters  it ;  or  your/ivwo»<*V  affect  km 
Full'n  into  taint.  ShakMpeort,  K.  Lrar. 

Fo'rbward,  n.  t.  [fore  and  aard.]  The 
van;  the  front. 

They  tltst  marched  in  the  foretcard  were  all 
mighty  men.  1  Jfac.  ix.  11. 

To  FoREWA'RX-t  v.  a.  [fore  and  warn. 

Sax.  roppvpnan.] 
1.  To  admonish  beforehand. 


I  will  /on-morN  you  whom  you  shall  fear :  fear 
him  wluch,  after  be  hatJi  killed,  hath  power  to 
cast  into  hell.  St- Lukt, 

2.  To  inform  previously  of  any  future 
event. 

Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean,  to  forewarn 
U.  timely  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss 
Unknown.  Milan,  P.  L. 

S.  To  caution  against  any  thing  before- 
hand. 

Well  I  will  arm  me,  being  ihiis/irrtrWc/- 

i»or«"«tTe,  Hen.  VI. 
Thy  pride,  i 
And  wand'ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe, 
Hejetted  mv  Jitreuarning,  and  disdain*d 
Not  to  be  trusted.  Jl/iftiw,  f.  L. 

Though  ITwbus  had  Jorevarnei  him  of  singing 
wars,  yet  lira  search  of  nature  was  free. 

Dryden,  Virg.  Ded. 
Young  Chora4>u»,  who  by  love  was  led 
To  win  renown  anil  fair  Cavandra'a  bed. 
Had  lately  brought  his  troops  to  Pritna's  aid ; 
J-.mM.Vff  in  vain  by  the  prophetick  maid. 

Dryien,  Jin. 

To  Forewa'ste-T  v.  a.  Sec  To  ForwastE' 
To  Foubwe'ary.t  v.  a.  See  To  Forwbary. 
To  Forkwe'sd.-  v.  a.  [fore  and  taend.] 
To  go  before. 

And  now  they  be  to  heaven/wrsnrn/. 

S^fiwrr,  8hep.  Cat.  July. 

Fo'rf.wixd.*  n.  $.  [fvre  and  wind.]  A 
favourable  wind ;  a  wind  that  blows  a 
vessel  right  forward  in  its  course, 
Long  sail'd  I  on  smooth  was,  by /ireiruti 


FOR 

To  FoREwi'sit.  v .  a.  [fore  and  tctiA.]  To 
desire  beforehand. 
The  wiser  i 

m^mtitneco-eto, 

AWfcl,  7/i«<.  of  the  Turh. 

Fokewo'rm.  part,  [for  and  wont,  from 
twar.J  Worn  out;  wasted  by  time  or 
use.  , 

Neither  the  light  was  enough  to  read  the  word*, 
and  tlsc  ink  was  already  Jvremrn.  and  in  many 
places  blotted.  Srf„ry. 

FO'HFEJT.f  n.t.  [forfait,  French,^- 
fed,  Welsh.  The  word  seems  connected 
with  the  low  Latin  fnrUfacere,  which,  in 
old  glossaries,  is  interpreted,  to  offend, 
to  hurt ;  "forufacere,  quasi  fori*  facere, 
t.  e.  extra  rationem."  Du  Gauge  in 
voce.] 

1.  Something  lost  by  the  commission  of  a 
crime ;  something  paid  for  expiation  of 
a  crime;  a  fine  ;  a  mulct. 

Thy  slanders  I  forgive,  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  otber/ur^s/r.      SfirJit.  Meat,  for  Mem. 

The  eavcotion  leave  to  high  disposal, 
And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  euct 
Thy  penal  Jarfnt  from  thyself.         Afiltan,  S.  A. 

Thy  life,  Mclnntius !  I  «m  come  to  take, 
Of  which  foul  treason  does  a  forfeit  make,  Walin. 

2.  Something  deposited,  and  to  be  re- 
deemed by  a  jocular  fine,  whence  the 
fjanie  of  forfait;  one  of  our  festive 
sport*,  not  yet  forgotten ;  and  observed, 
especially  in  the  country,  about  Christ- 
mas time. 

Some,  haply,  cards  adopt ; 
Or  if  toforfriu  Ihey  the  sport  conrine, 
The  happy  folk,  adjacent  to  the  fire, 
Their  stations  take ;  excepting  one  alone 
(Sometimes  the  social  mistress  of  the  house) 
Who  sits  within  the  centre  of  tlx-  room, 
To  cry  the  pawns. 

R.  J.  Thern't  CAriiOurri,  (I7!>5,)  v.  289. 

3.  A  person  obnoxious  to  punishment : 
one  whose  life  is  forfeited  by  liis  offence. 
Now  obsolete. 

Your  brother  is  a forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  watte  your  words. 

Sfinkrpcare,  Mem.  for  Meai. 
here  you  have  warrant  to  c»- 


\*\i;t  forfeit  to  die  law  than  Angek, 


who  had.  scntence-rhim.    SluH.  Meat,  for  Mens. 

To  Fo'RFEiT  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
lose  by  some  breach  of  condition ;  to 
lose  by  some  offence. 

If  tlicua  man,  on  light  conditions,  gain 
A  great  estate  to  him,  and  bis,  fur  ever  ; 

If  wilfully  iicforfrit  it  again. 
Who  doth  bemoan  hit  heir,  or  blame  tjie  giver? 

Do  viet. 

Men  displeased  God,  and  cun»equenUy_/»r/«f«* 
all  tight  to  happiness.  fivyic. 

A  fatlH'r  cannot  alien  the  power  be  has  over  liir. 
child  :  be  may  perhaps  to  some  degrees  forfeit  it, 
but  cannot  transfer  it.  L*ekc. 

Fo'rfeit.  participial  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Liable  to  penal  seizure ;  alienated  by  a 
crime ;  lost  cither  as  to  the  right  or 
possession,  by  breach  of  conditions. 

All  the  soul*  tl»t  are,  *m forfeit  once ; 
,  Ann  he  that  might  tlw  'vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.     Shnhrp.  Meai.f>*r  Meeu. 

Beg  that  thou  may's!  have  leave  to  long  thyself ; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  beinjr/ar/rtt  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord.  Shah/peart. 

This  now  fenceless  world, 
forfeit  to  death.  Milton,  I'.  L. 
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■U  his  hope*  nhal'd  In 
long  toils  wot  forfeit  (at  a 
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den,  riry. 


r  the  town* 

Dryden,  Ind.  Kmp. 
rplAVt/Kfiiibmxki 
t  from  thai  sceuo  of  death. 
But  trembling  beard  the  fame.  Ptpe,  Oduu. 

Fo'MBiTABLK.f  adj.  [from forfeit."]  Pos- 
sessed on  condition*,  by  the  breach  of 
which  any  thing  may  be  lost. 

To  the  trackless  deep  they  trust 
Hmrforfittabtc  atga.      Crowe'*  Lmnion  Htlt. 

Fo'kfbiter.*  n.$.  [from  forfeit.]  One 
who  incurs  punishment,  by  forfeiting  his 
bond.     Formerly  printed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing patsagei  incorrectly.ybr/rt/afrf. 
Lovers, 

And  own  in  dangerous  bonds,  prey  not  alike ; 

Though  forfriun  you  cast  in  prison,  jret 

You  clasp  young  Cupid'*  tables.  Shaktpeare.Cumk. 

Fo'aFBiTCRG.f  ».  *.  [forfaiture,  French ; 
from  forfeit.] 

1,  The  act  of  forfeiting;  the  punishment 
discharged  by  loss  of  something  pos- 
sessed. 

His  father'*  rare. 
That  (or  the  want  of  issue,  look  him  home, 
(Though  with  the  firfatnrt  of  his  own  feme,) 
Will  look  unto  bis  safety. 

Brr.um.  and  Ft.  Span.  Curate. 

t.  The  thing  forfeited;  a  mulct ;  a  fine. 

The  court  is  a*  well  a  Chancery  to  save  and 
dehor  forfeitures,  as  a  court  of  common  law  to 
decide  right* ;  and  there  would  be  work  enough  in 
Get  many  and  Italy,  it*  Imperial  forfeitures  should 
go  for  good  title*.  Baca  it,  War  witt  ^wm. 

Ancient  privilege*  ami  acta  of  grace  Indulged 
by  former  kings,  mult  not,  without  high  reason, 
be  revoked  by  their  successors ;  nor  forfeitures  be 
exacted  violently,  nor  penal  laws  urged  rigorously. 

Bp.  Thufor,  Rule  of  Lhing  Holy. 

He  fairly  abdicate*  his  throne, 
He  has  a forfeiture  incurr'd.  Swi/I 

F&RFEX.*  n.M.  [Latin.]  A  pair  of 
scissors. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  gUttrrinyJWfee  wide, 
To  enclose  the  lock ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Pope,  Rapt  of  Ike  Lock. 

Foroa've.    The  preterile  offorgive. 

FORGE.f  »•  *•  [f°rgei  French  ;  probably 
corrupted  from  the  Latin,  fobrica,  a 
•hop  or  workhouse.  The  I  cel.  fergia, 
however,  is  to  compact  or  put  together, 
and  to  press;  and  accordingly,  Mr. 
Callander  thinks  that  the  name  of  a 
smith's  forge  may  be  thence  derived.] 

1.  The  place  where  iron  is  beaten  into 
form.     In  common  language  we  use 

forge  for  large  work,  and  smithy  for 
small ;  but  in  books  the  distinction  is 
not  kept. 

Now  behold, 
III  lb*  quick  firgt  and  working -house  of  thought, 
How  LoimIod  doth  pour  out  her  citiiens. 

Shaktpntrt,  Hen.  V. 
In  other  part  stood  one  who  at  the  forge 
Labouring,  two  massy  clods  o/iron  and  brass 
H«J  melted.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  o'er-lahour'd  Cyclop  from  his  task  retires, 
The  JEullan  forge  csbausted  uf  its  fires. 

Pope,  Statins. 

2.  Any  olacc  where  any  thing  is  made  or 
shaped. 


a  strange 

any  set  form  of 


that  to  sere*  God 
prayer  is  mperstitii 
3.  Manufacture  of  metalline  bodies;  the 
act  of  working. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  wis  easy,  the 
mallrr  being  ductile  and  sequacious  and  obedient 
to  the  stroke  of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to  be  drawn, 
furuu-<i, and  moulded.  Bacvn. 

To  F0R0F-.+  v.  a.  [forger,  old  French.] 

1.  To  form  by  the  hammer ;  to  beat  into 

The  queen  of  martial*. 
And  Mars  hirrrwtr  contacted  them  ;  both  which 

being^rg'd  of  gold. 
Must  needs  bare  golden  furniture.  Chapman,  Itiati. 

These  are  still  but  sparks  of  odium  and  scorn, 
which  fly  from  the  vulgar  anvils  and  hammers ; 
wliich  commonly  both  overheat,  and  overlabour, 
what  they  undertake  to  forge  or  reform. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Atif.  Hands,  p.  162. 
If  the  substantial  subject  be  well  /urged  out,  we 
need  not  examine  tbe  sparks  wliich  irregularly  fly 
from  it.  ifrvem,  Ckr.  Star.  u.t. 

TjFgex  with  tyger,  bear  with  bear  you'll  find 
In  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  jolii'd ; 
But  law  Ic-u,  m.rn  the  anvil  dares  profane. 
And  forge  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain, 
Which  earth  at  first  for  plough-share*  did  afford, 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learn 'a  to  form  a  sword. 
,  Tote,  Sue. 

2.  To  make  by  any  means. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  laid  forg'd  himself  *  name  i'th'  8  re 
Of  burning  Rome.  Skakrpeart,  CorilL 

Hia  heart's  hi*  mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  bis  toogue  mast  vent. 

Skaksptart. 

Those  name*  that  the  schools  forged,  and  put 
into  the  mouitis  of  fc.-li.jlnr>  could  nrrer  get  ad- 
mittance into  common  use,  or  within  the  licence 
of  publicl:  approbation. 

3.  To  counterfeit ;  to  falsify. 

Were  I  king. 
I  should  cut  off  the  noble*  for  their  lands: 
For  nvy  more  having  would  be  but  as  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more,  that  I  should  ftrge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth.  Snakspeare, 

Fo'ncER.t  «•  *•  [from  forge.] 

1.  One  who  makes  or  forms. 
Tough  holly  and  smooth  birch  [must  altogttl.tr 

" "  the  builder  serve,  supplies  the  forger  t 
Denton,  Polfolb.  S.  17. 

2.  One  who  counterfeits  any  thing;  a 
falsifier. 

A*  in  stealing,  if  there  were  no  receivers  there 
would  be  no  thieves ;  so  in  slander,  if  there  were 
fewer  spreaders  there  would  be  fewer  forgers  of 
libels.  Om.  of  Ike  Tongue. 

No forger  of  lies  willingly  and  willingly  fuf  nisbes 
out  the  means  of  his  own  detection. 

West  en  Ike  Resurrection. 

Fo'robry.  n.  t.  [from forge.] 
1.  The  crime  of  falsification. 

Has  your  king  married  the  lady  Gray  ? 
And  now,  to  wotli  your  forgery  and  hia. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience. 

Skakmem,  Hen.  VI. 
Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  for  tile 
Jews,  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  dis~ 
proved  these  facts,  had  shey  been  false,  to  bave 
shewn  their  falsehood,  and  to  bave  convicted  them 
of  forgery.  Stephens,  Serm. 

A  forgery,  in  setting  a  false  name  to  a  writing, 
which  may  prejudice  another  a  fortune,  tlie  law 
punishes  wish  the  low  of  ears ;  but  has  inflicted  no 
adequate  penalty  for  doing  lb*  same  thing  in  print, 
though  booka  sold  under  a  false  name  are  so  many 

Stttf). 
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2.  Smith's  work;  imbrication ;  the  act  of 
the  forge. 

[Re]  ran  on  embattled  armie*  dad  in  ires  ; 
And,  weaponlrw  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  bruieu  sliirhl  attd  spear,  the  hammer  *d  cuirass, 
Chidybeaa  temper'd  sercl,  an  J  frack  nf  mail 
Adamantran  proof.  iiUttm,  S.J. 

ZbFORGE'T.  v.a.  pretcr.  forgot  i  part. 
forgotten,  at  forgot,  [popjecan,  Saxon ; 
vergeten,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  lose  memory  of;  to  let  go  from  the 
remembrance. 

That  is  DOtforgal 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember ;  to  my  knowledge/, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him.  Skala.  Rick.  J  t. 

When  I  am forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  mutt  more  be  heard.     Shalt  Hen.  Fill. 


Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind,  and  tic  not 
unmindful  of  him  in  thy  riehe*.  Ji 
No  sooner  was  our  deliverance  < 
w*  forgot  our  danger  and  our  duty. 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead.ybrgat. 
2.  Not  to  attend ;  to  neglect. 

Can  a  woman  frrz<t  her  Bucking  child  ?  Yea, 
they  may forget  .■  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee. 

Smith,  ilia.  5. 

If  w*  might  forget  ourselves,  or  frget  God ;  if 
we  might  disregard  our  reason,  and  live  by  (rumour 
and  fancy  in  any  thing,  or  at  any  time,  or  at  any 
place,  it  would  be  as  lawfal  to  do  the  same  in 
•very  thing,  at  every  lime,  and  every  place,  /^av. 
Tbe  mass  of  mean  forgotten  things.  Anon. 

FoROE'TFUL.-t  adj.  [from forget.] 

1.  Not  retaining  the  memory  of. 
But  didst  thou  teU  me-  so.? 

I  mfitgetfid.  _  Bennm,  and  Ft  FkUtuttr. 

2.  Causing  oblivion ;  oblivious. 
If  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  fergetfd  lakebenumm  not  still.  UU.  P.L. 

But  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past. 
So  long  thi'ir  puniihmcnM  aiiil  (n-nancv-  last. 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving.  r;od 
Compell'd  10  drink  the  deep  Lethean  Hood, 
In  largf/.'rfi-tr* M  u1  mucins  to  steep  the  care* 
Of  their  past  labours,  and  their  irksome  year*. 

Dryden,  AZn. 

3.  Inattentive;   negligent;  neglectful; 
careless. 

Be    not  forgetful    to   entertain  to-anger*. 

Hei.  siB.  S. 
The  queen  ia  comfortless,  and  wc jOrgcr/W 
In  our  long  absence.       Skaktpeare,  lien.  Fill. 

Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  mc, 
When  that  nub  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Make*  me forgetful  t  Sknlteptm,  Jul.  Cm. 

I,  in  fact,  a  real  interest  have, 
Which  to  my  own  advantage  I  would  aav*  ; 
And  with  tire  usual  courlier'a  trick,  intend 
To  serve  myself, yiirjrt/W  of  my  friend.  Prior. 

Foroe'tfulnbss.  n.t.  [^(tom forgetful.] 
1.  Oblivion  ;  cessation  to  reraember  ;  loss 
of  memory. 

O  gentle  sleep  ! 
Nature's  soil  nurse,  bow  .hare  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  acmes  ia/ 


i/orgetfulntu  ! ' 

Skaktpeare,  Hen.  IV. 
1  lie  huahd;  sleep  steals 


All  bird*  and  beast* 
away 

Tbe  wihl  desires  of  men  and  toils  of  day  1 
And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air, 
A  vmtexfrrgetfulnem  of  human  care.    Pope,  Stat. 
2  Negligence  ;  neglect ;  inattention. 

Tlae  church  of  England  is  grievously  charged 
with  fvrgflfulueu  of  her  duty.  Hooker. 

Fo'atJETiVE.  adj.  [from  forge.]  That  may 
forge  or  produce.  A  word,  I  believe, 
peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
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Good  sbcrrie  sack  ivr-mii  me  ioto  the  brain, 
dries  me  there  all  the  fonJiih,  dull  vapours  makn 

it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetue,  full  of  nimble 
iliapei,  wbicb,  Jelirered  to  the  voice,  becuuies  ex- 
cellent wit  Skatspeare. 

Fono«'TT«iut  ».*.  [from  forget.] 

1.  One  that  forgets. 

I  think  her 
A  strange  forgrltrr  of  herself. 

Reaum.  and  Ftttch.  The  Captain. 

2.  A  careless  person. 
Fokob'ttiho.*  ».*.  [fromyorgrt.]  Inat- 
tention; forgetfulnes*. 

I  *m  not  willing  ta  discover  the  forretiinrt  of 
tercrend  men.    MUton,  Doet.  and  Due.  of  Dicer. 
Forgb'ttimoi.y.*  adv.  [from  forgetting.] 
Without  attention ;  forgetfully. 

I  fear  I  have  {fortettingty)  tranagress'd 
against  the  dignity  of  the  court.    R.  Jonten,  Far. 

FoRor'vABt.E.*  adj.  [from forgive.]  That 
may  be  pardoned.  Sherwood. 
To  FORGl'VE.  v.  a.  [fopjifon,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  pardon  a  person  ;  not  to  punish. 


Then  liOiivcn/jrgfjw  him  too ! 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  br  charily ; 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  tieart 
Were  bid  against  me,  now  ferpr-  me  frankly. 
—  Sir  Thomas  Lord,  I  ae  free Jorgine  you, 
A>  I  would  be forgiven :  1  forgive  ail. 

Skakspeare,  ilex.  Fill. 
Slowly  provok'd,  ihe  easily Jargiva.  Pri/r. 

2.  To  pardon  a  crime. 

The  people  that  dwe.ll  therein  ahall  be  firgiten 
their  iniquity.  leaiah,  xxxiii.  94. 

If  prayers 

Wo^fd^d'brfwMbt-e,'  »ni  !*•  !nL!c7«c«rd, 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited. 

Thy  frailty  and  inflrmer  sex forgiven. 

To  toe  committed,  and  by  me  ex  pes  "d.  JafiU.  P.  L. 

3.  To  remit;  not  to  exact  debt  or  penalty. 

The  lord  of  tliat  tenant  was  moved  with  ann- 
ate hire  the  debt. 


St.  Mat.  xviil.  27. 

[ronyrennerre,  Saxon.] 


merries  aud/or- 

Xhtn.  ix.  9. 


FOROl'VENBSS.It.r,  _ 

1.  The  act  of  forgiving. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  bel 
gtmsrsu'. 

2.  Pardon  of  an  offender. 

Thou  hast  promised  repentance  and  forriveneu 
to  them  that  hare  tinned  against  thee. 

Prayer  ef  Mane*. 
Exchange ftrghenett  with  toe,  noble  Hamlet ; 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  throe  oo  ree.  Skattpeare. 

Forgiaenea  to  the  injur'd  dees  belong  ; 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryi,;u 

S,  Pardon  of  an  offence. 

God  has  certainly  promised  forgweneu  of  tin  to 
every  one  who  repents.  South. 
4.  Tenderness ;  willingness  to  pardon. 

Here  are  introduced  mure  heroick  principles  of 
rneeklwM, /.-Tjirenc/l,  Ixmnty  and  magnanimity , 


Sprat. 

Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 
For  her  resemblance  here  below  ; 
And  tnild/;rjpsea«l  intercede 

To  Hop  the  cointr.g  blow.  Ih-ydcn. 

8.  Remission  of  a  fine,  penalty,  or  debt. 
Forgi'vir.  n.  4.  [from forgive.]  One  who 

pardons. 
To  Foroo'.*   Sec  To  Forego. 
Forgo't.       I  part.  pass,  of forget.  Not 
Forgo'ttrw.  3  remembered. 

This  song  shall  Dot  be forgotten,  Deut.  mi.  31. 
Great  Stratford  !  worthy  of  llisl  name,  though  all 
Oflhea  could  be forgotten,  but  thy  (all 


Lightly  rrcciv'd,  were  easily forgot. 

To  FoRHA'iL.f  [perhaps  from  the  Saxon, 
fop-heaJban,  to  detain.]  To  draw,  or 
distress  ;  as  the  contemporary  commen- 
tator on  Spenser  defines  it.  Not  sow  in 

All  thie  long  tale 
easeth  the  care  that  me  W>Aa/r. 

.tyeruer,  Skep.  Col.  Sept.  v.  243. 

To  Fohhb'kd.*    See  To  Fobkhekd. 
Fori'nsecai,.*  adj.  [LtA.Jbrirueeut,  from 
without.]  Foreign ;  alien. 

Submitting  ounelvee  principally  to  feniueeal 
potentate*  and  powers.    Surrender  cf  tie  Mania 
tf  Bettteeden,  30  Hen.  8.  Burnet. 

To  Forjsvami'ljatr.*  C. «.  [Lat.  font 
and  fanilia.]  To  put  a  son  in  possession 
of  land  in  the  life-time  of  a  father.  A 
term  of  the  civil  law. 

Provided  the  eldest  eon  had  not  received  a  pro- 
vision in  lands  from  his  father,  or,  as  the  civil  law 
would  call  it,  had  not  been  forirfamUioted,  in  his 


FORK.f  w.  t .  [pope,  Saxon  ;  furca,  Latin ; 
jjbrth,  Welsh ;  fourcke,  French.  Our 
eating forkt  were  introduced  late  in  the 
sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ridi- 
cule a  traveller  by  the  title  of  fork- 
carving^ 

1.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into 
two  or  more  points  or  prongs,  used  on 
many  occasions. 

Tltey  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the 
coulters,  and  for  the  Arts.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21. 

At  Midsummer  down  with  the  brambles  and 
brakes. 

And  sfti-r  abroad  with  thy  Jerks  and  dry  rakes. 

Timer. 

The  vicar  first,  and  after  htm  the  crew, 
With /oris  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue. 


1.  M>  an.: 
i  toll  our 


dog.  Jin/den,  AWt  rrieti. 

he  laudable  use  of/onrs, 

here  as  they  are  in  Italy. 

B.  JtmsoM,  Dev.  a  an  An. 
tat  hare  but  two  prongs. 

Swift. 

for  the  point  of  an 


the 


the  fork  ire 


,  tX.  Lear. 


—  Let  it  fall 
The  region  of  my 

3.  A  point. 

Several  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three 
Joria,  since  nothing  could  have  beUer  explained 
it*  triple  quality  of  piercing,  burning,  and  melting. 

Addiem  en  Medale. 

4.  A  gibbet,  [old  Vt.fourcj  Lat.furca.] 

They  bad  run  through  all  punishments,  and 
just  'scaped  the  fori.  Sutler,  Rem.  ii.  19i. 

To  Fork.  t>.  n.  [front  the  noun.]  To  shoot 
into  blades,  as  corn  docs  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  corn  bcginnelh  la  fori.    Mortimer,  Utah. 

Fo'rkbd.j  adj.  [from fork.'} 

1.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts. 

Naked  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  /orbed 
rsdi*,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it 
with  a  knife.  Shatiptare. 
Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  chat's  dragontsh, 

A  forbrrl  mountain,  or  blue  promontory.  S.1. 

Cnmr,  »hall  we  go  and  kill  us 
And  yet  it  irks  me  ' 


Should  In  their  rorranes,  with  firled  I 
Have  their  rouud  Launches  gor'd, 

.W.ui  ipeare,  At  yon  Wa  it. 
He  would  h*v«  »pok.e  ; 
But  hiss  for  hiss  return 'd  wiihiiArhrst  tongue 
To  formed  tongue.  Uitum,  Par. 

Ye  dragons,  whrm-  conta(rious  breath 
Peoples  the  dark  retreats  of  death, 
Chan  gey  our  fierce  hinting  into  joyful  sot 
And  prniw  your  Maler  with  your  forked 

Jta 

2.  Having  two  or  more  meanings. 

I  oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  he  adouVd 
Men  of  your  large  profession,  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries, 
Till  utoy  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law  ; 
That  with  tnust(juici.  utility,  could  turn. 
And  re-turn  ;  make  knots  and  undo  them  ; 
Give forked  counsel.  B.  Jensen,  .Fae. 

Fo'RKRDLY.t  adv.  [from  forked.]  In  a 
forked  form.  Shmuood. 

Fo'RKEDNRss.y  tu  s.  [from  forked.']  The 
quality  of  opening  into  two  parts  or 
more.  Cotgrave,  and  Snerwuod. 

Fo'rkiikad.  n.t.  [fork  trod,  fiead.]  Point  of 


It  seising,  no  way  eater  might ; 
But  back  rebounding,  left  the  Jorkhead  keen, 
Eftsoons  it  fled  away,  and  might  no  where  be  t 

Spaaer,  F.  Q. 

Fo'rxisess.*  ».».  [from/or*y.]  A  fork- 
like division.     Cotgrave,  and  Skertcood. 

Fo'Rktail.*  n.i.  A  name  given  by  Eng- 
lish fishermen  to  a  young  salmon,  in  his 
fourth  year's  growth. 

Fo'RKv-t  adj.  [from  fork.]  Forked;  fur- 
cated ;  opening  into  two  parts. 

A  Jerky  staff  we  ocxt'rously  applied. 

Adduen,  Part  <f  tie  third  JEnnd. 
The  ami'.inf;  infant  in  bis  bund  nbali  take 
Tlw  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 
Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forty  tongue  and  pointless  sting 
shall  play.  i'epe,  MeuiaA. 

To  Forla'y.*    See  To  Forslay. 

To  Forle'nd.*    See  To  Forelbkd. 

Forlo'he.  [The  preterite  and  participle 
of  the  Saxon  popleopan,  in  Dutch  mt- 
loren.]  Deserted;  forsook;  forsaken. 
Obsolete. 

Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynlbus'  green, 
'Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  Jottm. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 
That  wretched  world  he  '(fan  for  to  abhor, 
And  mortal  life  "gen  loin,  as  thing/enfore. 

S/n;ser,  F.  Q. 

Thus  m  the  trees,  with  noise  the  aWs  roar; 
The  I 


FORLO'RN.f  adj.  [topi open,  fron 

pan,  Saxon  ;  verioren,  Dutch.] 
1.  Deserted;  destitute;  forsaken; 
cd  ;  helpless ;  solitary. 

Make  them  seek  for  that  they  want  to  scorn; 
Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn. 

Sinter,  Hue.  Tele. 
Tell  me,  good  Hobinol,  what  gars  thee  greet? 
'What !  Isalb  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorn  ? 
Or  is  dry  t>ajtpip*  broke  f 


Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  Uufniorne  t 

Spenier,  Skep,  Col- 
in every  place  »n  heard  the  lamentation  of 
women  and  children ;  every  thing  shewed  the 
heaviness  of  the  time,  and  seemed  as  altogether 
lost  and  Jbrtorn.  >Wrt.  JiuL 

Ham  can  I  live  without  tbee !  how  forego 

To  lire  again  in  these  wild  wootU/ertww  / 

UUton,  Par.  Utt. 

a  S 
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FOR 


FOR 


FOR 


paths  »(  this 


Their  way 
IJci  through  die  pcfpkra'4 
wood; 

The  nodding  horrusir  of  whose  sliady  brows, 
Threats  the  jorkm  and  wandering  passenger. 

Mtllon,  Comm. 
My  only  strength  and  stay  '  _^>iVor»  of  lin  e, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist ! 

Mil"*,  V.  L. 
Like  a  declining  statesman,  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends  pity  and  pursuers  scorn.  DenkniH. 

The  good  old  muii  forlorn  of  huni.ui  aid. 
For  vengeance  to  his  bcav'oly  patron  pray'd 

tirydrn,  Iliad. 

Philomel  laments  forlsrn.  iVwtVn. 

A»  wn<  sad  turtle  his  lost  lore  deplores 
Thin  far  from  Dciin  to  the  winds  I  ranum  ; 
Alike  unheard,  unpity'd  and  forlorn-    2ty*;,  jfui. 

2.  Taken  away.  This  sense  shews  that  it 
is  the  participle  of  an  active  verb,  now 
lost,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  the  autho- 
rity of  Spcuser.  The  older  authority 
of  Chaucer  presents  the  verb  in  the 
sense  of  to  lose. 

Aurolius,  that  hi*  cojt  lath  all forlorne, 
t  ever  hv  was  home. 

Chaucer,  FranM.  Tale. 
h  us  of  light /.Worn, 
I  Willi  that  day  would  tlnvily  reascend.  Sinter. 

What  is  become  of  great  Aerates'  son  ? 
Or  whciv  hath  Ik  hung  up  bis  utorul  blade, 

Thai  hnlh  so  many  haughty  conquests  won  ? 
I>  all  hit  force/.rfW.i,  and  all  his  glory  duue  ? 

S;tnvr,  F.  Q. 

i  a  ludicrous 


3.   Small;  despicable 


as  some  contend ;  the  past  part, 
of  the  Sax.  jnemman,  to  make,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  The  sound  of 
our  word  is  in  most  cose*  with  the  o 
short ;  but  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  ele- 
venth senses,  it  is  with  o  long,  as  if  it 
werc/oarm.] 

1.  The  external  appearance  of  any  thing  ; 
representation  ;  shape. 

Nay,  women  arc  frail  too. 

 Ay,  ax  the  glasses  where  tliey  view  them- 

selves. 

Which  are  a*  easy  broke  a»  diey  make forms. 

It  stood  still ;  Iwl  I  could  not  discern  tsvejorm. 
thereof.  Job,  iv.  16. 

Gold  will  endure  a  Tenement  fire  w  ithout  any 
change,  and  after  it  has  been  divided  by  corrosive 
liquor*  into  invisible  parts ;  yet  may  presently  be 
precipitated,  to  as  to  appear  again  in  it*  firm. 

(ireio,  Cvsmol.  Sac. 

Matter,  a*  wise  logician!  say, 
Cannot  without  a  form  subsist ; 

A  nd  form ,  say  I  a*  well  as  tbey, 
Must  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  grist.  Swift. 

2.  Being,  as  modified  by  a  particular 
shape. 

When  noble  benefit*  shall  prove 
Not  well  di«|>os"d,  the  mind  grown  once  corrupt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  farm,  ten  time*  more  ugly, 
Than  ever  tliey  were  fair.  Ssatnirarr,  Hen.  Fill. 
Hire  toil*  and  death,  and  death's  bttlf-broUicr, 
sleep, 

terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep ; 
With  aiulous  pleasures  of  a  guilty  mind, 


Ilhac 


lie  was  «,  forlorn,  that  I 
tt  Set  itir*Ht  w  -re  inviucibli?    iSAssttt/vwrt'  //c*n  if 

FoBLo'its.t  «•■»• 

1.  A  lost,  solitary,  forsaken  person. 

Henry 

Is  of  a  king  become  a  banish'd  man, 
And  fore'd  to  lire  in  Scotland  a  forlorn. 

Shaispeurt,  Hen.  FT. 
Advise,  whether  1  shall,  or  ought  to  be,  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  impertinencies  of  my  own  ses, 
to  give  way  to  the  importunities  of  yours-  I 
assure  you  I  am  surrounded  with  both,  though  at 
present  a forlorn.  TalLr,  No.  210. 

2.  1'oKLons  ll»i>t.  The  soldiers  who  are 
sent  first  to  the  attack,  and  are  therefore 
doomed  or  expected  to  perish. 

Ctititks  in  plume. 
Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benrhc*  sit. 
And  still  charge  first,  the  trne/  r/«  of  wit. 

7>ryJen. 

If  death  be  not  more  formidable  to  you  than 
bell,  you  are  fit  Tor  »  reserve  or  forlorn  hap?,  for 
die  cannon's  mouth.    Hamm.  Works,  iv.  S'JS. 
roitLo'jiMNess.t  «•  s-  [Sax-  jo|ilopener.] 
Destitution  ;  misery  ;  solitude. 

Men  displeased  God,  and  consequently  for- 
feited nil  right  to  happiness ;  even  whilst  tliey 
completed  UV'  forhmness  of  tlieir  condition  by  the 
lethargy  of  not  being  sensible  of  it.  Jioute. 

Our  natives  without  a  foreign  degeneracy, 
without  an  importation,  or  siu  could  never  have 
been  guilty  to  such  a  forlornnru,  could  never 
lave  designed  such  contradictions  to  religion  and 
nature.  Mannynskan,  Disc,  p.  154. 

To  Forlyk.  v.  «.  [front /ore  and  lye.]  To 

1^'ssr    btlftjl'sf  • 

Knit  with  .golden  baldriek.  whidi/irfoy 
Adiwart  her  snowy  breast,  and  did  divide 
Her  dainty  paps,  which  like  young  fruit  in  May, 
Now  little  gan  to  swell ;  and  being  ty'd. 
Through  her  diin  weed  their  places  only  signify 'd. 

FORM,  t  «■  «•  L/&rma»  *"a,m »  J*'rmr' 
French  ;  by  metathesis,  from  the  Dorick 


Prylen,  J?n. 

3.  Particular  model  or  modification. 

He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  will  find  men  reason  there  perhaps  us 
acutely  as  himself,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a  syl- 
logism, nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  Okmc 
farms.  le>ch. 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  and  pro- 
duces more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  on 
the  mind,  Uian  those  which  accompany  any  tran- 
sient form  of  words  dart  are  uttered  in  die  ordin. 
ary  method  of  religious  worship.  Addison. 

4s  Beauty  ;  elegance  of  appearance. 

He  hath  no  form  nor  comeUns-ss.  Iiaiah,  liii.  2. 

>.  Regularity  ;  method  ;  order. 

What  lie  spoke,  though  it  Uck'd/urm  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.  iW^wrr,  Hamlet. 

G.  External  appearance  without  the  es- 
sential qualities ;  empty  show. 

Then  dsosc  wlsom  form  of  laws 
Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  dieir 
cause.  Jiiyilrn. 
They  were  youn^  heirs  sent  only  for/urmj  from 
schools  wliere  they  weic  not  suiTcrid  to  stay  Jhree 


7.  Ceremony ;  external  rights. 

Tliough  well  wc  may  not  pass  upon  his  life, 
Without  limform  of  justice,  yet  our  pow'r 
Stall  do  a  court'sy  to  our  wrutli,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.  Sfeii'jnrorr,  A',  /.for. 

A  long  table,  and  a  square  table,  or  seat  about 
the  walls  seem  things  of  form,  but  or»  things  of 
substance ;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the  upper 
end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the 
other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors' 
opinions  that  sit  lower.  Jbuon,  Jim. 

Tliat  the  parliaments  of  Ireland  might  want  no 
decent  or  honourable form  used  in  England,  he 
caused  a  particular  act  to  pass  that  the  lords  of 
Ireland  should  appear  in  parliament  robes. 

Vnvitt  on  Inland. 
Their  general  usnl,  in  all  dispatches  made  by 
to  observe  all  docency  in  tl»ir>™. 

Cbrtiiton. 


am  I  to  interpret,  air,  this  visit  ? 
Mnplimant  of  form,  or  love  ? 

A.  fhilipt.  JJittrat  Mother. 

8.  Statcti  method  ;  established  practice ; 
ritual  and  prescribed  mode. 

He  who  affirmed]  speech  to  be  n*cc«4ary 
amongst  all  men,  throughout  all  the  world,  doth 
not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  necessarily 
sjsrak  one  kind  of  language ;  even  so  die  necessity 
of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  beld, 
uiihoul  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  ne- 
cessary in  dieui  all.  Ifoo&rr. 

Nor  are  constant  /iir-flli  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
Aat  and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion, 
tlian  unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  dis- 
tract and  lose  it.  King  Chtrlet- 

Nor  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  ihe forms  of  law  below. 

DryiSen, 

9.  A  long  seat. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person, 
with  a  hack  belonging  to  it,  then  a  sH'ul  is  a  seat 
for  a  single  person  without  a  back  ;  and  a  form  is 
a  scat  for  several  persons  without  a  bark. 

Walls,  L»riek. 

I  was  seen  witii  her  ill  die  raanorbouse,  sitting 
with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her 
into  the  park.  S'sahspeart. 

10.  A  class  ;  a  rank  of  students. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  tee  and  examine  those 
works  which  have  given  so  great  a  reputation  to 
the  master,  of  the  first  fot-m.   Diyden,  Dofrtsnoy. 

11.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

Now  for  a  clod  like  hare  inform  thy  peer; 
Now  bolt  and  cudgel  squirrels  leap  do  move ; 

Now  die  ambitious  lark,  with  mirrostr  clear. 
They  catch,  while  he,  fool !  to  himself  makes  love. 


Have  yo<i  observ'd  »  sitting  liare, 
List'ning  and  fearful  of  die  storm 

Of  horns  and  hounds,  clap  hack  her  ear, 
Afraid  to  keep  or  leave  her  form.  7Vtir. 

12.  Form  is  the  essential,  specifica),  or 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  mat- 
ter of  which  any  thing  is  composed,  so 
as  thereby  to  give  it  such  a  peculiar 
manner  ot  existence.  Harris. 

In  definitions,  whether  they  be  framed  larger  so 
augment,  or  stricter  to  abridge  the  number  of  sa- 
craments, we  find  grace  tipreyily  mentioned  as 
tiicir  true  essMitial/irm^aiid^leineiits  «  the  mat- 

13.  A  formal  cause;  that  which  gives  es- 
sence. 

They  inferred,  if  the  world  were  a  living  crea- 
ture, it  had  a  soul  and  spirit,  by  which  they  did 
rot  intend  God,  for  Uiey  did  admit  of  a  deity  be- 
sides,  but  only  the  suul  or  tswnual/urjii  of  the 
universe.  Jlacon,  A'a/.  Hist. 

To  FoRM.f  v.  a.  fformo,  I-atin.J 
1.  To  make  out  of  materials. 

God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  dw  ground. 

Cos.  ii.  7. 

The  liquid  ore  he  dnsin'd 
Into  fit  molds  prepax'd ;  fruui  which  hc/tirm'd 
First  his  own  tools:  then  what  might  else  be 
wrought 

Fusil,  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Determine!  to  advance  into  our  room 
A  creature/tf-mM  of  earth.  Milton,  F.  I.. 

She /ormV  the  phantom  of  well-bodied  air. 

Po,*. 

1.  To  model  to  a  particular  shape  or  state. 

Creature  in  whom  ciccll'd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  istform'd. 
Holy,  divine,  gooti,  amiable,  or  sweet. 

Mi/ton,  P.  I.. 
Let  Eve,  for  I  have  drench'd  bar  eyes. 
Hero  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wak'st ; 
As  once  thou  slccp'st,  while  she  to  life  was/eras *tt 

AMreii,  P.  L. 
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3.  To  modify  ;  to  scheme  :  to  plan. 

Lucretius  taught  btm  nol  to form  bis  bwo,  (o 
gitr  blm  piety  or  valour  for  bit  tassjusers. 

Drydtm,  jEh,  Dedicat. 

A-.  To  arrange ;  to  combine  in  any  parti- 
cular manner ;  wt,  he  formed  his  troops. 

5.  To  adjust ;  to  settle. 

Our  differences  with  the  Romanists  arc  dips 
formed  into  an  interest,  and  become  the  design, 
not  of  single  persons,  but  of  corporations  and 
succcaaioci*.  Decay  of  J\ely. 

6.  To  contrive  ;  to  coin. 

The  defeat  of  the  design  i.  the  routing  of 
opinions formed  for  promoting  it.  Drcny  »f  fitly. 

He  dies  loo  soou  ; 
And  fate,  if  possible,  must  be  dclay'd  : 
The  thought  tlsst  labour*  in  m)  J\>rming  brain, 
Yet  crude  and  immature,  dcroauds  mure  time, 


FOR 


7.  To  model  by  education  or  institution. 

I«et  him  to  this  with  easy  point  be  brought, 
And  seem  to  labour  when  be  labours  not : 
Thus  farm  4  for  spsxsd  h«  challenge!  the  wind. 
And  leave*  Um  Scythian  arrow  far  behind. 

Ilrydea,  Firg. 

8.  To  seat.    See  the  eleventh  definition 
of  the  substantive. 

the  hearth  was  warmd  with  winter"* 


The  melancholy  hare  Is /.rm'd  in  brnkca  and 

briers.  Draytott,  Patyatb.  8,  2. 

To  Form.*  v.  n.  To  take  any  particular 
form.  Chiefly,  perhaps,  a  military  ex- 
pression. 

FO'RMAL.  adj.  [formel,  French  ;  forma- 

lit,  Latin.] 
].  Ccremouious ;  solemn;  precise;  exact 

to  affectation. 

The  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd. 


With  eye*  severe,  and  beard  of f.,rmai  cut. 
Pull  of  wi»c  «w«  am]  modern  instances, 
And  to  he  play*  hit  part.      Skattp.  At  you  like  it. 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Stahpeare. 

Cere-atonic*  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers 
and  formal  natures ;  but  the  csallinjr.  tlieui  above 
tbe  mean  is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish 
the  credit  of  liim  tliat  .peak*.  Baorn. 

2.  Done  according  to  established  rules 
and  methods;  not  irregular;  not  sud- 
den ;  not  extemporaneous. 

There  is  not  any  positive  law  of  men.  whether 
it  be  general  or  particular,  received  by  formal  ex- 
press content,  as  in  councils  ;  or  by  secret  appro- 
bation, u*  in  customs  it  cumcth  to  pass,  but  may 
be  taken  away,  if  occasion  serve.  Hooter. 

As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  re- 
spective to  certain  enemies  ;  so  there  is  a  natural 
and  tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men  against 
tbe  common  enemies  of  human  society,  so  as  there 
needs  no  intimation  or  denunciation  of  the  war  ; 
but  all  these  formalities  tlw  law  of  nature  supplies, 
a*  in  the  caso  of  pirates.  Bacon,  HoLy  War. 

3.  Regular;  methodical. 

Tlie  formal  stars  do  travel  so. 
As  we  their  name*  and  course*  know  ; 
And  be  that  on  their  change*  looks. 
Would  slunk  them  govern 'd  by  our  books.  Waller. 

4.  External;  having  the  appearance  but 
not  the  essence. ' 

Qt formal  duty,  make  uo  more  thy  boast ; 
Thou  disobey  *t  where  it  concerns  me  most. 

Drydem,  Aurtngt. 

5.  Depending  upon  establishmeut  or  cus- 
tom. 

Still  in  constraint  your  suffering  sex  remains 
1  is  formal  or  in  real  chains.  Pope. 


6.  Having  the  power  of  making  any  thing 
what  it  is;  constituent;  essential. 

Of  letters  tbe  material  part  is  breath  and  voice : 
the  formal  is  constituted  by  tbe  motions  and  flfrure 
of  the  organs  of  speech  affecting  breath  with  a 
peculiar  sound,  by  which  each  letter  is  discri- 
minated. Holder,  Elem.  ofSfieeeA 

Ikilarminc  agrees  in  nuking  tbe  formal  act  or 
adoration  to  be  subjection  to  a  superior ;  but  withal 
he  nukes  the  mere  apprehension  of  excellency  to 
indtule  tho  format  reawn  of  It:  whereas  mere 
excellency,  without  superiority,  doth  not  require 
any  subjection,  but  only  estimation.  Stiltingjleet. 

Tbe  very  life  and  vital  motion,  and  the  formal 
osaencc  and  nature  of  man,  is  wholly  owing  to  tbe 
power  of  God.  Jlenttey. 

7.  Retaining  its  proper  and  essential  cha- 
ractcristick  ;  regular ;  proper. 

Thou  tltou'ust  come  like  a  fury  cover'd  with 
snakes, 

Not  like  a  formal  man.    4V»t*;»nre,  Ant.  ,'Clerp. 

I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  havr  us'd  UY  approved  means  I  have ; 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 

Aaoiijicitrr,  Cam.  of  Err. 

Formalist-!  h.  s.  [formalitte,  French  ; 
from form,  ] 

1.  One  who  practises  external  ceremony; 
one  who  prefers  appearance  to  reality  ; 
one  who  seems  what  he  is  not. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  tiling,  and  fit  for  a  satyr  to 
persons  of  judgement,  to  fee  what  shifts  formal- 
Irave,  and  what  prospective*  to  make  super- 
ficies to  seem  a  body  that  liath  depth  and  bulk. 

Baeau. 

A  grave,  stanch,  skilfully  managed  face,  set 
upon  a  grasping  aspiring  mind,  having  got  ntauy 
a  sly  formalist  too  reputation  of  a  primitive  and 
severe  piety.  South. 

2.  An  advocate  for  form  in  disputations.  , 

It  may  be  objected  by  certain  fomalutt,  that  I 
we  can  prove  nothing  duly  without  proving  it  in  I 
form.  J.d.  SliafXeAwr 


[formaUlf,  French ; 
node  of  bclia- 


Forma'litt.  n.  t 
from  form."] 

1.  Ceremony ;  establishes 
viour. 

TIk  attire,  which  the  minister  of  God  is  by 
order  to  use  at  times  of  divine  service,  is  but  a 
matter  of  mere  formality,  yet  such  as  for  comeli- 
ness sake  liatlt  hitherto  been  judged  not  unneces- 
sary. Haakrr. 

Fermolitiei  of  extraordinary  icrd  and  piety  arc 
never  more  studied  and  elaborate  than  in  desperate 
designs.  A'iag  iuarUt, 

Many  ■  worthy  man  sacrifices  his  peace  to 
formalities  of  compliment  and  good  manners. 

1.'  Ktimnge. 

Nor  was  hi*  attendance  on  divine  offices  a  mat. 
ter  of  formality  and  custom,  but  of  conscience. 

Alter  bury. 

2.  Solemn  order,  method,  mode,  habit,  or 
dress. 

If  men  forswear  the  deeds  and  bonds  they  draw, 
Though  sign'd  with  all  formality  at  lav  ; 
And  though  the  signing  and  the  se.il  proclaim 
The  barefae'd  perjury,  and  fix  the  shame. 

J},ydrn,  Jul: 

The  pretender  would  liavc  ■nfattibdy  landed  in 
our  nortltern  parts,  and  found  them  all  sat  down 
in  llieir  formalities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Human 
senators.  Snjfl. 

3.  External  appearance. 

To  fix  on  God  tbe  formality  of  faculties,  or 
affections  is  tike  imposture  of  our  fancie-t,  and 
contradictory  to  his  divinity.      Gtamiltt,  Scepsis. 

4.  Essence ;  the  quality  by  which  any 
thing  is  what  it  is. 

May  not  a  man  row  to  A.  and  B.  that  be  will 
give  a  hundred  pound  to  an  hospital  ?  Here  the 
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vow  is  made  both  to  God  and  to  A.  and  B.  But 
here  A,  and  0.  are  only  witntases  to  the  vow ;  but 
the  formality  of  tlw  vow  lies  in  too  promise  made 
to  God.  SliilingJUet. 
To  Fo'rmauzb.  v.  a.  [formelixtr,  French; 
from  formal.']  To  model ;  to  modify.  A 
word  not  now  in  use. 

The  same  spirit  which  anointed  tlw  blessed  soul 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  dotb  so formath*,  unite, 
and  actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  toth  he  and  they 
'  •  to  one  body. 


To  Fo'hmai-izb.*  r.  ».  To  affect  forma- 
lity ;  to  be  fond  of  ceremony. 

6ur  gallant*  can  formatue  in  otbvr  word*. 

Holes,  Rem.  p.  84. 
Thvy  turned  their  poor  cottages  into  stalely  pa- 
laces, their  true  fasting  into  formalizing  and  par- 
tial abstinence.  Haiti,  Rem.  p.  1 1 1. 

He formaH-^l  so  long  upon  this,  that  Ireland 
remained  still  unaupplietL 

Clarendon,  Hut.  Bebeli.  b.  li. 
There  were  many  particulars  in  it,  which  the 
officers  on  tbe  king's  side,  who  liad  no  mind  to  a 
cessation, _/"urwuifc/-d  much  U|roti. 

I  A.  Clarendon,  Life,  i.  US. 
Fo'rmally.  adv.  [from formal.'] 

1.  According  to  established 
tliorls,  ceremonies,  or  rites. 

Formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him.  Shahptenr,  Rira.  //. 

2.  Ceremoniously  ;  stiffly  ;  precisely. 

To  be  stiff  and  formally  reserved,  as  if  the  com- 
pany did  not  deserve  our  familiarity,  is  a  down- 
right challenge  of  homage-  Collu  r  en  JVfaV. 

3.  In  open  uppcaranco ;  in  a  visible  and 
apparent  state. 

You  and  your  follower*  do  stand  formally  di- 
vided against  the  authorised  guide*  or  the  church, 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  people.  HiriJtxr. 

4f.  Essentially;  characteristically. 

This  power  and  dominion  is  not  adoquately  and 
formally  tbe  image  of  God,  but  only  a  part  of  it. 


Tbe  Heathens  and  the  Christian*  may  agree  in 
material  acts  of  charily  ;  but  tliat  which  formally 
makes  this  a  Christian  grace,  is  the  spring  from 
which  it  How*.  Bp.  S/nalrulw. 

Forma'tiun.  n.  s.  [formation,  French; 
from formo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  generating. 

The  matter  dtacliarged  forth  of  volcano's,  and 
other  spiracles,  contributes  to  llie/nrmu/iun  of  me- 
teors. Win 

Hie  solids  are  originally  formed  of  a  fluid,  f 
a  small  point,  as  appears  by  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  foetus.  Arbulhnat. 

Complicated  ideas  growing  up  under  observa- 
tion, give  not  tbe  same  confusion,  as  if  they  were 
all  offered  to  the  mind  ut  once,  without  your  ob- 
serving the  original  aml/jrmaJi'nM  of  thtm. 

Watlt  on  Ike  Mind. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  tbe 
JarmalinH,  tbe  dam  doth  tear  asunder. 

BrvwH,  Fu(g.  i'/r. 

Fo'umative.  adj.  [from  formo,  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  of  giving  form; 
plastics;. 

As  we  have  established  our  asarrtion  of  the  se- 
minal production  of  all  kinds  of  animals;  so  like- 
wise we  allino,  that  the  meanest  (slant  cannot  be 
raised  without  seed,  by  any  formulitre  power  re- 
siding in  tbe  soil.  Benlley,  Serm. 

Fo'HMEH.t  n.  s.  [from  form.]  He  that 
forms;  maker;  contriver 

No  more ;  I  have  too  much  oji't, 
Too  much  by  you,  ye  wbetters  of  my  follier, 
Te  anget^rmrra  of  my  sin*,  but  devils  * 
Beaiem.  and  Ft. 
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Pic  wowWrful  art  and  proridence  of  the  eon- 
tatm  mod  firmer  of  our  bodUt,  appears  in  lb* 
multitude  of  inteinii>m  \tv  mu*t  lune  in  the  form- 
ation of  Mraral  parts  for  several  am. 

Rsty  on  nto  Cmi/ii/i. 

FO'RMER.f  [from  ropraa,  Saxon, 
Jtrti  ;  whence 'former,  anS  format!,  now 
commonly  written  foremost,  as  if  derived 
from  before.  Fortmast  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  place,  rank,  or  degree,  and 
former  only  to  time;  for  when  we  say, 
the  last  runic  of  the  procession  is  like  the 
former,  we  respect  time  rather  than 
place,  and  mean  that  which  we  saw 
before,  rather  than  that  which  had  pre- 
cedence iu  place.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  This 
distinction  is  just,  as  to  present  usage. 
But  it  was  not  always  so.  Spenser 
"former  feat"  for  the  first  adventut 
one  of  his  heroes,  F.  Q.  v.  x.  IS. 
again,  in  the  sense  of  anteriour  or fore, 
Y.  Q.  vi.  vi.  10.  »  Yet  did  her  face 
and  former  part*  profess  a  fair  young 
maiden."] 

1.  Before  another  in  time. 

Thy  sir. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  it  like  the  first: 
—a  third  is  like  tbi-yarasrr.   Shakspcarf,  Macbeth. 

2.  Mentioned  before  another. 

A  bad  author  dewnm  better  usage  than  a  bail 
criti'ck  t  a  man  may  bo  th» farmer  merely  through 
the  mlsfortuue  of  an  ill  judgement;  but  he  cannot 
be  the  latter  without  both  that  and  an  ill  temper. 

Pope. 

S.  Past :  as,  this  was  the  custom  in  former 
times. 

The  present  point  of  time  is  all  thou  hast. 
The  future  doubtful,  and  the former  past,  //arte 

Fo'bmkrly.t  orfti.  [from/brwtw.] 

1.  In  times  past. 

The  places  were  all  of  them  formerly  the  cool 
retirements  of  the  Romans,  where  Ihcjr  used  to 
hide  themselves  among  the  woods  and  mountains, 
during  the  excessive  beats  of  their  summer. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

As  an  animal  degenerates  by  diseases,  the  animal 
salts,  formerly  benign,  approach  towards  an  al- 
kaline nature.  Arbutknot. 

2.  At  first.  Obsolete. 

Her  fair  locks,  which  formerly  wvra  bound  up 
in  one  knot. 

She  low  adown  did  loose.  S/xnter,  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.6?• 
Fo'RMrul..*  adj.  I  form  and  full.]  Ready 
to  create  forms  ;  imaginative. 

As  fleets  the  vision  o'er  the /armful  brain, 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  Impastioa'd  soul, 
The  nest  in  nothing  lost.        Thomson,  Summer. 

Formjca'tiox.*  n.  s.  Latin,  formicatio, 
from  formica,  a  pismire.]  A  sensation 
like  tliat  of  the  creeping  or  stinging  of 


FO'RMIDABLE.t 


i  eigne  of  the  dis- 
ik1  of /  rmtronsm. 

Dr.  Jama,  Med.  Met. 

adj.  Ifbrmidabilis, 
j; formidable,  French/)  Terrible; 
dreadful ;  tremendous ;  tcrrifick  ;  to  be 
feared. 

Such  an  accident  that  aSlicts  htm  is  an  evil,  and 
such  an  object  formUahU. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Lit.  of  Prima.  1 13. 
I  swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it 
'.rmrialU,  when  you  as*  so  many  pages  behind. 

Dryilen,  Ain.  Vtdie. 


Tbey  scem'd  to  fear  the  /Vmufaifc  sight. 
And  roU'd  their  billows  on,  to  speed  bis  flight. 

IJrydcn. 

Fo'BMIDABLEKKSS.  a.  *.  [from formidable.] 

1.  The  quality  of  exciting  terror  ordrcud. 

2.  The  thing  causing  dread. 

They  rather  chuso  to  be  shewed  the  formidable- 
■sen  of  their  danger,  than,  by  a  blind  embracing  it, 
to  perish.  Dec.  of  Piety. 

Formidably,  adv.  [trotaformidable.]  In 
a  terrible  manner. 

Behold  1  e'en  Is  remoter  shores, 
A  conquering  navy  proudly  spread ; 
The  British  cannon  formidably  roars,  Dryden. 

To  Fo'rmill.*  v.  a.  [foptnasl,  Sax.  a  bar- 
gain.] To  order.  "  Formiltd,  ordered, 
bespoke."  Craven  Dial.  182*. 

Fo'BMLSss.f  adj.  [from/orm  ]  Shapeless; 
without  regularity  of  form. 

All  form  is,  formless,  order  ovderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 

Shabspeart,  f.  Join. 
Countless  multitudes 
Ot formless  cures,  projects  unmade-up, 
Abuses  yet  unmsfaion  d.      Donne,  Poems,  p.  95. 

The  only  unamiebk,  undcsirabte.yin-m/ru,  beau- 
bless  reprobate  in  the  "J^*^^  j,,  J|0. 

Formo'sity.*  [old  Fr.formosiU,  beautS  ; 
Latin, formositas.]    Beauty;  fairness. 

Cockeram. 

FORMULA.*  tt.  s.  [I<atin.]  A  prescribed 
form  or  order. 

There  are  certain  formulas  of  prayer  to  be  used 
be/ore  they  make  the  inspection,  which  they  term 
a  call.  Aubrey,  Miteelt.  p.  129. 

Fo'RMut-ARY.t  n.  «.  [formulaire,  French  j 
from  formtde.] 

1.  A  prescribed  model ;  a  form  usually  ob- 
served. 

In  the  practice  of  all  law,  the  formularies  have 
been  few,  and  certain ;  and  not  varied  according 
to  every  particular  case.  Bacon  oh  a  l.Htd  in  1592. 

These  poems  abound  with 
modern  formularies  of  eipn-ssion. 

rortm,  AoasVy  Eruj.  p.  JS. 

2.  A  book  containing  stated  forms. 

By  way  of  innovating  still  further  on  our  nU.V 
lishfd  formulary,  he  versified  thi 
Warton,  Hist 


(IfCalOPHC. 


adj. 


E.  Poet.  iii.  168. 

Ritual;  prescribed; 


Fo'rmulary. 
stated. 

Fo'rmule.  n.  j.  [formtde,  French;  for- 
mula, Latin.]  A  set  or  prescribed 
model. 

To  FO'RNICATE.f  v.n.  [French,  forni- 
quer,  from  fornix,  Latin,  an  arch,  or 
vault;  and  also  a  brothel-house;  such 
places  being  anciently  in  vaults.  Milton 
apparently  uses  the  word  fornicated  with 
a  view  to  this  double  meaning.  See 
Fornicated.]    To  commit  lewdness. 

The  bcroiral  spirit  of  Luther  —  chose  rather  to 
be  an  honest  husband  than  a  fornicating  friar. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hon.  of  tie  Marr.  CUrty,  p.  49. 

Fo'rnicated.*  adj.  [from  fornicate.]  Pol- 
luted by  fornication. 


She  gives  up  her  body  to  «  mercenary  whoredom 
under  tbow:  fvrjucalcl  archo*. 

Milton,  Reason  of  d.  Gov.  B.  9. 

Fornica'tion.+  n.t.  [ fornication, French; 

fornicatio,  Latiu.] 
1.  Concubinage 
married  woma 

..!  >    i  feat  the  door. 


The  law  ought  to  be  strict  against  fmUatims 
and  adultcriM  ;  far,  if  there  were  universal  liberty, 
the  increase  of  mankind  would  be  but  like  that  of 
fuies  at  best.  Grassnt. 

2.  In  scripture,  sometimes  idolatry. 

Thou  didst  trust  in  thine  own  beauty,  and 
plnyedst  the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown,  and 
pouredst  out  thy  fornications,  on  every  one  that 
ua»«-d  by.  Etek.  ivi.  14. 

3.  Among  builders,  a  kind  of  arching  or 
vaulting.  [Latin,  fornicatio,  from  the 
verb  fornico.]  This  word  is  en-oneouslj 
printed,  in  some  editions  of  Chamber's 
Cycloperdia,  formication,  and  is  so  con- 
tinued in  Dr.  Ash's  vocabulary. 

Fo'rsicator.  n.t.  [fornicateur,  French ; 
from  fornix,  Latin.  J  One  that  has  com- 
merce with  unmarried  women. 

A  fornicator  or  adulterer  steals  the  soul  as  well 
as  dishonours  the  body  or  hit  neighbour. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

Fornicatress.  *j.  s.  [from  fornicator.]  A 
woman  who  without  marriage  cohabits 
with  a  man. 

See  you  the  fornicatress  be  retnov'd ; 
Let  her  have  needful  but  not  slavish  means. 

Shakstieare,  Mfas.for  Mais. 

To  Forpa'ss.*  r.  n.  [jbr  and  pan.]  To 
go  by ;  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Scarce  can  a  bisboprick/mr/jau  them  by, 
But  that  it  must  be  gelt  in  privily. 

Spenser,  //woe.  Tale. 

To  Forpi'nk.*  v.  a.  [for  and  pine.]  To 
waste  away. 

Through  long  aitg'.iish, 
thought. 

He  was  so  wasted  and  faryined  quigfat, 

That  all  Ida  substance  was  consum'd  to  nought. 

Spenser,  F.  Q,  iii.  x.  57. 
To  FORRA'Y.*  v.  a.  [jburrager,  French, 
"  to  forage,  prey,  forray,  ravage,  &c." 
Cotgrave.  The  same  meaning  is  assigned 
to  the  French  fourrer  ;  low  Latin, /br- 
rare.]  To  ravage;  to  spoil  a  country. 

They  themselves  were  evil  grooms,  they  said, 
Unwont  with  herds  to  watch,  or  pasture  sheep, 
But  to  forray  the  land,  or  scour  the  deep. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  vi.  si.  4Q, 
They  that  morn  had/omskf  all  the  land. 

Feirfat,  Tats.  UL  14. 

Forra'y.*  «.  i.  [from  the  verb.   In  the 
Border  History  forray  is  similar  to  in- 
road.]   The  act  of  ravaging,  or  i 
hostile  incursion  upon  a  country. 

In  dead  of  night,  when  all  the  thieves  did  rest, 
After  a  laleyiirriry,  and  slept  full  sound, 
Sir  Calidore  him  arm'd.  Spenser,  F.  Q.  vi.  xl<S. 

To  FORSA'KE-t  v.  a.  prcter.  forsook ; 
part.  pass,  forsook,  or forsaken,  [Saxon, 
topptcan ;  versaeken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  leave  in 
dislike. 

"IV as  now  the  time  when  first  Soul  God  forsook. 
Cod  Saul ;  the  room  in's  heart  wild  passions  look. 


To  save  your  honour :  Pyrrhus  cools  apace ; 

l'rrvect  his  falsehood,  and  forsake  bun  first : 

I  know  you  bate  him.  A.  Philips,  Distrest  Mother. 

Daughter  of  Jove !  whose  arms  in  thunder  wield 
TV  avenging  bolt,  and  shake  the  dtWlul  shield, 
Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid. 

2.  To  leave ;  to  go  away  from ;  to  denart 
from. 


UnwDling  \  forsook  your  friendly 
Commandod  by  U,.  god5>  and  fare'd 


by  fate. 
Drytlcn,  Jin. 
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8.  To  deiert ;  to  fail. 

Truth,  modesty,  and  shame  the  world  formal , 
Fraud,  iraiiR,  and  force  their  places  took. 

Dryden.  Ovid. 
'Whan  ev'n  tbe  flying  sails  were  seen  no  more, 
I'lrutlen  of  all  sight  she  left  the  shore.  Drydrn. 

Their  purple  msjeety, 
And  ell  U>ow  outward  shows  which  wo  call  grtat- 


i  and  droop,  wm  empty and/onoaro, 
»>  the  wond'ring  gaitr*  eyes  do  more. 

Save. 

Fobsa'ker.  «.  *.  [from  forsake.}  De- 
serter ;  one  that  forsakes. 

Thou  didat  deliver  ui  into  Dm  hand*  of  U«lm 
enemies,  most  l«tirful/OT-»>i*rl  of  God. 

Seng  of  the  Three  Children,  Apeeryph. v.  9. 

Forsa'kixo.*  n.s.  [from forsake.]  De- 
reliction. 

Until  there  be  a  great  finahing  in  the  audit  of 
tbe  land,  liamh,  vi.  12. 

To  Foma't.*  t>.  a.  [,/br  and  soy.] 

1.  To  renounce. 

But  shepherd  must  wolke  another  way, 
Sake  worldly  tovenance  ba  must  firtay.  ^ 

2.  To  forbid. 

And  rithena  ahepherda  beeo/«rr«yd 
From  place*  of  delight.    Spenser,  Shep.  Col.  July. 

To  FoasLA'CK.*  v.  a.  [for  and  slack.] 
To  delay.    See  To  Foreslack. 

Na 


_  rnottobe 
If  be  for  lloutb  fardacli  ao  famous  _ 

Sputter,  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  3. 

To  Fooslo'w.*  See  To  Forbslow. 
Forsoo'th.  adv.  [roprooe,  Sax.] 
1.  In  truth;  certainly;  very  well.    It  if 
used  almost  always  in  an  ironical  or  con- 
temptuous sense. 

Wherefore  doth  Lyaandir 
Deny  yoar  lave,  ao  rich  within  hit  soul, 
And  lender  mc,  /lirvwM,  affection  !  XunVr;ieijrr. 

A  fit  xaMOtJartaoih,  to  govern  a  realm,  who  had 
ao  goodly  government  in  hU  own  estate.  ffnt/n\ird. 

Unlearned  persona  use  such  Utters  aa  justly  ex. 
preu  the  power  or  sound  of  their  speech ;  yet 
feruati,  wa  aay,  write  not  true  English,  or  true 
French.  Holder  en  Speech. 

Io  the  Eaat  Indies  a  widow,  who  has  any  regard 
'  to  her  character,  throwa  herself  into  the  name*  of 
her  husband's  funeral  pile,  to  shew,  firsaoth,  that 
she  is  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  lord. 

sldtOjon,  Freeholder. 
8be  would  cry  out  murder,  and  disturb  the 
whoio  neighbourhood;  and  when  John  came 
running  down  the  stairs  to  enquire  wb.tt  the  matter 
was,  nothing,  forteoth,  only  her  maid  bad  stuck 


jirtu***.  Hist,  off.  Bull. 
Sotoe  qucation  the  genuineness  of  his  hooka, 
because, ybrioelA,  they  cannot  discover  in  them  that 
JJsuiscts  srattenu  that  Cicero  speaks  of. 

Holer  en  T^enrmi^. 

2.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  a  word 
of  honour  in  address  to  women.  It  is 
probable  that  an  inferior,  being  celled, 
shewed  his  attention  by  answering  in 
the  word  yes,  forsooth,  which  in  time 
lost  its  true  meaning ;  and  instead  of  a 
mere  exclamatory  interjections  was  sap- 
posed  a  compeilation.  It  appears  in 
Shukspeare  to  have  been  used  likewise 
to  men. 

Our  old  English  word  fortoeth  has  been  changed 
for  the  French  madam.  Gsuirdiaw. 

Fo'rster.*  n.  t.  A  forester.  So  used  by 
Chaucer,  who  also  writes  the  word  fatter. 
See  Foster. 


I         An  borne  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grvnc  : 
A  firtttr  waa  ba  sothely  aa  I  grtse. 

Ckemcer,  C.  T.  Prof. 

To  Forspe'ak.*  See  the  second  and  third 

sense*  of  To  Forbapbak. 
To  Forespe'nd.*    See  the  third  sense  of 

To  Forespbnd. 
Forswa't.'  adj.   [for  and  neat,  from 

fltwl.]   Overwearied ;  spent  with  heat. 

See  Fobeswat. 

Alhe  forswonk  and fertwat  I  am. 

ny*narr,  Shep.  Cat.  April. 

To  FORSWE'AR.  prrt.^rjworrypart. 
forsxvorn.  [poprpxptan,  coprvopen,  Sax.] 

1.  To  renounce  upon  oath. 

I  firmly  tow 
Ne  ver  to  wooe  her  more  j  but  do  forswear  her, 
Aa  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favour*, 
That  I  hart  fondly  flatwr'dlwr  withal.  Sao*s;wrr. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

And  tint  self  chain  about  hia  neck, 
Which  be  firemen  moat  monstrously  to  hare. 

Shaltpeare. 

^Observe  the  wretch  whohalh  his  faith  forvsok. 

Like  innocence,  and' aa  serenely  bold 

Aa  truth,  bow  loudly  befirswtm  thy  gold ! 

Drytlea,  Jo9> 

3.  With  the  reciprocal  pronoun:  as,  to 
forswear  himself;  to  be  perjured;  to 

swear  falsely. 

To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  bcy-rswafsi  / 
To  leave  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forrnvrn  t 
To  wrong  my  friend,  shall  1  be  much  firtwm  f 
And  ev'a  that  power  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
l'rovokea  ma  to  this  threefold  perjury.  Shaltpeare. 

One  says,  he  never  should  endure  the  sight 
Of  that  farrunrn,  that  wrong*  both  land  and  laws. 

Darnel, 

I  loo  have  sworn,  ev'n  at  the  altar  sworn, 
Eternal  love  and  endless  faith  to  Theseus  j 


And  yet  am  falee,>rasr*i-* ;  the  ballow'd  shrine, 
That  heard  me  swear,  is  witness  to  my  falsehood. 

Snssla. 

To  Fobswe'ar.  v.  n.  To  swear  falsely ;  to 
commit  perjury. 

Take  heed  ;  for  he  holds  vengvanre  in  his  liand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  headt  that  break  hia  law. 
—  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  burl  on  thee, 
L  for  murder  too. 


Shaltpeare,  Use*.  ///. 
Forswea'rbr.  n.  *.  [from/orstorar.]  One 

who  is  perjured. 
Forswo'nk.*  b.  *.   [for  and  sieini,  to 
labour.]  Overlaboured. 

Alhe y./rstrrin^r  and  ft>rswat  I  am, 

i>ruerp  Step.  Cat.  April. 
Forswo'r>tsess.»  n.s.  [Sax.  roprpopenyr.] 
The  state  of  being  forsworn.  Manning. 
FORT.f  n.  *•  [fort,  Fr.] 
1  A  fortified  house;  a  castle. 

They  erected  a /.ret,  which  tbey  called  the  firl 

the  forest.  ^accn. 

Now  to  their  firl  they  are  about  to  send 
For  the  loud  engines  which  their  isle  defend. 

He  that  viewt  a/ort  to  take  it, 
Planta  his  artillery  'gainst  the 


,I)rydrn. 

2.  A  strong  side,  in  opposition  to  foible  ; 
probably,  as  Mr.  Bagshaw  also  sup- 
poses, adopted  from  the  terms  of  the 
fencing-school ;  fort  being  applied  to 
the  strong  part  of  the  foil.  See  Foible. 
We  thus  say,  it  is  a  man't fort,  meaning 


that  in  which  he  excels.  The  French 
use,  what  comes  near  it,  "  le^ort  d'une 
affaire,  the  chiefest  point  in,  the  hardest 
part  of,  a  business.  Cotgravc  in  V. 
Fort. 

FO'RTE.*  adv.   [Italian.]  In 
loudly,  with  strength  and  spirit, 

Fo'rteo.  adj.  [from/r/rt.]  Furnished  or 
guarded  by  forts.    Not  used  now. 

Your  desert  speaks  loud,  and  I  ahoutd  wrong 
To  look  it  in  tbe  ward*  of  covert  bosom. 
When  it  deteivei  with  character*  of  brass 
A  fitted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rasure  of  oblivion.     Shalt.  Meat,  fir  Xfeai. 

FORTH.f  *do-  [r°f>*,  Saxon;  whence 
further  and  furthest.    The  Saxon  word 
is  from  the  old  French  fors,  (modern, 
hors,)  as  that  is  from  the  Latin  fores, 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  ] 

1.  Forward  ;  onward  in  time. 

From  that  day/ortA  I  lov'd  that  face  divine ; 
From  that  day  firth  I  cast  in  careful  mind 
To  aeek  her  out.  Sinter,  F.  Q. 

It  came  to  pa»  from  that  time  firth,  thai  the 
half  of  my  servants  wrought  in  the  work. 

AVW  iv.  IS. 

2.  Forward  in  place  or  order. 

Look  at  the  mood  adrnocuuarj,  and  ao forth, 
where  tbey  apeak  in  moat  unchristian  manner. 

irTtttgjfl. 

Mad  I'andarus'steps  faih,  with  vengeance  vow'd 

For  Bitiaa'  death.  I>rydrn, 

3.  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors. 

Uncle,  I  mutt  come  firth.         Shah.  Othello. 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting/jria  to-night.  Shalt. 

Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stern  daughter? 
Will  she  not ^rrtA  /  Satr/a'urr. 

When  Winter  past,  and  Summer  scarce  begun, 
Invite*  them  firth  to  labour  in  tbe  aun.  .Dry.  Virf. 

4.  Out  away;  boyond  the  boundary  of  any 
place. 


They  will  privily  reliev 
firth  ,  diey  will  send  tbe 


menu ;  and  they  will  not  also  stick  to  draw  the 
enemy  privily  upon  them.  Spenser. 

Even  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  ahow'r  for  him. 
That  waah'd  hi*  father**  fortune*/irt«  of  France. 

Shnhl}varr. 

5.  Out  into  a  publick  character;  publick 
view. 


Yeaimay»et>rtAthe*ame, 

But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  firth, 
Your  flaming  courage,  and  your  matddeu  worth, 
To  fierce  contention  gave*  pronp'rous end.  Waller. 

6.  Thoroughly;  from  beginning  to  end. 
Out  of  use. 

You,  cousin, 
Whom  it  concern*  to  hear  this  matter  firth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  aa  seem*  you  beak  Shah. 

7.  To  a  certain  degree.  Obsolete. 

Hence  we  learn,  bow  far  firth  we  may  expect 
jutti6cation  and  salvation  from  rise  •uflermg*  of 
Christ  |  no/artAcT  than  we  are  wrought  on  by  hia 
renewing  gruce. 

8.  On  to  the  end.    Out  of  use. 

1  repealed  tbe  Ave  Maria : 
me  aay  firth  i 
I  said  I  waa  taught  no  more,    iftmeir  in  I 

9*  Away ;  be  gone ;  go  forth, 

Arteaia,  that  beet  knoweet 
How  to  draw  out,  ftt  to  this  enterprise, 
The  prim'st  for  this  proceeding,  and  the  nu 
To  carry  such  a  business ;  firth, »nd  levy 
Our  worthiest  instrument*. 

lleaum.  and  Ft.  Two  . 

Forth,  prep.  Out  of. 

And  here  s  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  mc 
From  firth  the  streets  of  Pomfrct. 
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Some/urs*  their  eabbina  peep, 
And  trembling  ask  what  new*.  and  Jo  hear  so 
A.  jealous  husbands,  Kbit  they  would  not  kuow. 

Fobth.*  ».  *.  [Su.  Goth,  fort,  a  common 
way;  Welsh,  fford  ;  Cornish,  ./brrf  j 
Gcrm.yurt.]  Away;  "  a  forike,  or  a 
cart-wayc."  Ort.  Vocab.  1514.  Not  now 
in  use. 

FoRTiico'MiKct  adj.  [fortii  and  coming. 
Saxon,  fopS-cnman.]  Ready  to  appear  ; 
not  absconding ;  not  lost ;  not  suffered 
to  escape. 

Carry  this  road  knave  In  jail :  I  charge  you  see 
tt»th«hc/.rc4o»nt.,vr.   AMt.  Tan.  rf  iht  Vi'tn. 
We'll  see  your  triukets  hvrr  firtlicanint  all. 

.jjosrf,  //r».  Fl. 

But  why  do  llivy  lodge  there  ?  

Tint  they  may  be  wife  and fjrtfi-ci>nvn«. 

Ilcium-  and  Ft.  Marliixt  MM. 

To  Forthi'nk.*  v.  a.  [for  and  think; 
Germ,  forthencan.]  To  repent  of;  "to 
be  sorry  for,"  Prompt,  l'arvulorum  ;  to 
unlhink. 

Or  it  be  not  too  boldi-. 
Lest  tliou  firliUtk  it  when  art  too  olde. 

Ot<t  Int.vUfc  4  fitrra 

Then  gun  Ik  think, 


FOR 


Her  forth  to  fetch,  »nd  Proteus  to  cotistroinc  ; 
But  soon  be  gun  such  folly  to/trMijuV  again. 

i;»U»<fr,  F-  U-  »»■  H. 

Fortiu'ssuing.  nrJ/.  f.Avrr/f  and  ;'««(?.] 
Coming  out ;  coming  forward  from  a 
covert. 

JiViJUifiriit^  thus,  she  gave  him  first  to  wndd 
A  weighty  ux,  wiUi  truest  temper  ttcel'd, 
And  double  edg'd.  J'opr,  Odjnu. 

Fo»THRi'ti»T.  adv.  [forth  and  right.] 
Strait  forward;  without  flexions.  Not 
in  use. 

He  ever  going  so  just  with  the  horse,  cither 
Jirlhri^St  or  turning,  that  it  seemed  »bt  borrowed 
the  bor,c's  body,  so  be  lent  tint  hone  his  mind. 

Sidney. 

The  river  not  running  fitrthnght,  but  almost 
continually  winding,  as  if  the  lower  streams  would 
return  to  their  spring,  or  that  the  river  had  a 
delight  to  piny  with  it-elf.  Siiney. 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  injortkri^hl ; 
For  still  to  all  the  gate  stood  open  wide. 

SjKnscr,  F.  Q. 
TtMktrfjriltright  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey. 

Drydcn, 

Forthri'ght.  n.  s.  A  straight  path. 

litres  a  muc  trod,  indeed, 
Througli/.rt*r7S*f»  and  meanders.    .»«*».  Temp. 

Fo'iiTltwARD.*  adv.  In  our  old  authors 
this  word  is  used  for  forward. 

He  pmmywth  to  uVm'iliat  goo  f^ltwrtte  and 
profyte  in  it  [penaurure  j  joye.  lip.  Faker,  1's.  95. 

Fortiiwi'th.  adv.  [forth  and  with.]  Im- 
mediately ;  without  delay ;  at  ouce ; 
strait. 

Fortfonth      nins,  wiih  feigned  faithful  basic, 
Unto  liis  j;uest  ;  who,  after  troublous  sights 
And  dreams,  gaii  now  to  take  more  sound  repast. 

.S)Ar;urr. 

Few  things  arc  *>  restrained  to  any  one  end  or 
puriKisr,  tl.  it  tin*  ^me  Uein,;  cstinct,  tlicy  sliould 
furikwitk  utterly  become  frmlr.lc.  i/iraKr. 

Ni.illicr  did  Ok-  martial  men  dally  or  proSLt'ttle 
Uic  service  faintly,  but  Oid  futSu ijticnch  that 
firr>.  /?Hty>'v  .in  Trrl-irul. 

Th'lw  wr^'ibc"  ln»?ic'k"  bmuglit  from  hell, 

"  CirU  War,. 


The  winged  heralds,  , 
Ofsov'reign  pow'r,  throughout  toe  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  «>tincil.fjr(AsnM  to  be  held 
At  Fandnmouiuin.  Mition,  P.  L. 

In  his  passage  tbrtber  one  put  into  his  hand  a 
note  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  desiring  him  to  read 
it  fiirtiwM,  and  to  remember  the  giver  of  it  as 
loug  as  he  lived.  South. 

Fo'hthy.*  adv.  [Sax.  fO|i«t.]  Therefore. 
A  common  word  with  Wicliffe,  Gowcr, 
and  Chaucer.    Now  obsolete. 

'Jlioinattn,  have  im>  rutvJjrtJty  ; 
Alysclfa  will  liave  a  double  eye, 
Ylike  to  my  flockeand  thine. 

Spenttr,  Wc;>.  Cat.  March. 
Faire  lady,  through  foule  sorrow  ill  bedight, 
Great  pity  is  to  see  you  Ibus  Jisinay'd, 
And  niarretlie  blossom  of  your  beauty  brigbt  j 
Forifi  y  appease  your  grief  and  heavy  plight, 
And  tell  the  cause  of  your  conceived  pnyne. 

A)»-,u<t,  F.  Q.  i".  >.  1 4- 
Fo'hticth.  adj.  [from  forty.]  The  fourth 
tenth  ;  next  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

What  dutli  it  avail 
To  1«  lite  furtittk  man  in  an  entail  ?  7>a»n<r. 

Burnet  says,  Scotland  is  not  alwTc  n  jiiriulh 
part  in  value  to  the  rc->t  of  Ilnlain  ;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  profit  that  England  •  gains  from 
bence,  not  the  forty  tlioiiundib  part.  Strifi. 

Fo'RTiFiADLE.t  adj.  [  fortiftablc,  French.] 
What  may  be  fortified- 

Cotgrenr,  and  Shrnxood. 
Fortifica'tiov.  n.$.[fortiftcation, French ; 

from  fortify.] 
1.  The  science  of  military  architecture. 
Furtiftcation  is  an  art  shelving  how  to 
fortify  a  place  with  ramparts,  parapets, 
moats,  and  other  bulwarks ;  to  the  end 
that  a  small  number  of  men  within  may- 
be able  to  defend  themselves,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  against  the  assaults  of  a 
numerous  army  without ;  no  that  the 
enemy,  in  attacking  thera,  must  of 
necessity  suffer  great  loss.  It  is  either 
regular  or  irregular  ;  and  with  respect  to 
time,  may  be  distinguished  into  durable 


■dt 


cmporary. 


Harris. 


The  PliratiiciaiiH,  though  an  unwarlilc  nation, 
y«t  understood  die  art  of firtijUntion. 

Urcome,  on  the  Odpttrf. 
A  place  built  for  strength. 

The  hounds  wertr  uncoupled,  and  the  stag 
thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  niinbleoess  of  lus 
feet,  than  to  the  sleiider/ar/i/L-irfuMt  of  his  lodging. 

Kicellcnt  devices  were  used  to  make  even  their 
sports  profitable ;  images,  battles  and />r!ijtcaliiini 
being  llien  delivered  to  their  utvinory,  wliicK  after 
suongcr  judgements,  might  dispense  some  ad- 
sanuge.  AV/*.-y. 
3.  Addition  of  strength.    Not  much  used. 
To  strengthen  the  infested  parts,  give 
advices  by  way  of  f*r!ifiinlnn  and  antidott 
t.W»/t*f 


Fo'HTIFIEIt.  n.  s.  [from  fortify.] 

1.  One  who  erects  works  for  dele 

Tbtf,rl,fic  of  Peudennis  made  his  advantage  of 
the  cwnmodity  afforded  by  tl»-j  ground. 

Oime,  Surw.  <f  Cornmttt, 

2.  One  who  supports  or  secures ;  one  who 
upholds. 

He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men,  who 
often  lull  been  the  fjrtijwrt  of  wickeJjiess,  to  the 
place  of  eaecutiort,  Sttfnry. 

To  FO  RTIFY,  t.  a.  [furtifer,  French.] 
1.  To  strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls 


FOR 

./ 

Great  Dunsinanc  lie  strongly  fartifitt. 

He  firtiftd  the  city  against  besieging. 

E<xlu,M. 

2.  To  confirm  ;  to  encourage. 

It  greatly  /irtiflnl  Iter  desires,  to  see  that  her 
mother  bad  tho  like  desires.  S^l-ny. 

To  ftrtify  the  former  opinion*  Totralus  adds, 
that  Ibme  wluch  dwell  near  the  falls  of  watsT  are 
deaf  from  didr  infancy ;  but  tills  I  hold  as  feigned. 

JtcrVgA. 

3.  To  fix  ;  to  establish  in  resolution. 

But  in-born  worth  that  fortune  can  controul, 
New-strung  and  stiller  bent  her  softer  told  : 
The  heroine  asaum'd  tlie  woman's  place, 
Con6riu'd  her  mind,  and  Jbrtify'dber  face.  Drytl. 

A  young  man,  before  Imi  leaves  the  shelter  of  his 
father's  liouse,  sliould  be  fimjiat  with  resolution 
to  secure  his  virtue*.  Locke. 

To  Fo'itnry.t  w.  n.  To  raise  strong 
places.  Dr.  Johnson  cites  the  following 
passage  from  Milton  as  an  illustration  of 
this  definition ;  but  the  verb  here  is 
active,  and  means  to  strengthen  the  dark 
abyn  by  the  works  constructed. 

Thou  us  impuwer'd 
To furlify  thus  far,  and  overlay, 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 

Mittnn,  P.  L. 

Fo'rtilace.  n.*.  [from  fort.  ]  A  little 
fort ;  a  block  house. 

Yet  was  the  fence  thereof  but  weak  and  thin. 
Nought  fear'd  their  force  that fartiSage  to  win. 

In  all  straights  and  narrow  passages  there 
sliould  be  some  little  JjrliLi^t,  or  wooden  castle 
set,  which  should  U,-j>  and  command  the  straight. 

Spenur  an  Mand. 

FO'RTIN.  n.  s.  [French.]  A  little  fort 
raised  to  defend  a  camp,  particularly 
in  a  siege  Hanmtr. 

Thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  |«lisadoes,/>rtiitr,  parapet..  Slrnhp.  Hen.  IK. 
Fo'rti  tube.  n.  5.  [fortiludo,  Latin.] 

1.  Courage;  bravery  ;  magnanimity  ;  great- 
ness of  mind  ;  power  of  acting  or  suf- 
fering well. 

ThekingJieeoming  gmees. 
lVrntion,  patience,  courage, prlituic, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.       Sfiakspeare,  iladtlh. 

The  bener/oWilurfe 
Of  patience,  and  heroiek  martyrdom 
Unsung.  JlWron,  P.  I.. 

Fnrtilutb  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other 
virtues  ;  and  without  courage,  a  man  will  scarce 
k«p  steady  to  his  duty,  and  fill  up  the  character 
of  a  truly  worthy  man.  Loekr. 

They 'thought  it  reasonable  to  do  all  possible 
honour  to  the  tnetnorics  of  martyrs;  partly  that 
others  might  be  encouraged  to  the  same  patience 
and  firtitv:  U;  and  partly  that  virtue,  even  in  this 
world,  might  not  lose  its  reward.  JWiaan. 

2.  Strength  ;  force.    Not  in  use. 

Ilo  wiongs  his  fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  f,,rtUuir, 
To  join  w  itli  M  itches  and  tlse'help  of  bell ! 

SVaivArorr,  Hen.  VI. 

Fo'htu:t.  n.  s.  [from. /ort.]    A  little  fort. 

Fo'itTsttiHT.  h.i.  [contracted  fromybar- 
tet  ti  nights,  peoreptyne  nthc,  Saxon.  It 
w:is  the  custom  of  the  oncient  northern 
nations  to  count  time  by  nighu  :  thus 
we  say,  this  day  seven  night.  So  Ta- 
citus, "  .V»u  dicrunt  nuroerum  ut  not,  led 
noctium  cjntputant."]  The  space  of  two 
weeks. 

Hie  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  sliould  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
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i  fortnight,"  •pace,  b  an  excellent 
I  of  making  drink  fresh  and  quick. 

Bacon,  Xot.  Hut. 
About  * fortnight  before  I  had  dubbed  il,  bis 
moje«ty"«  deciorsiiou  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
canu-  aliroad.  Dryden, 
He  often  had  h  in  hh  hctd,  bnt  never,  with 
much  apprvfceniian,  till  about  •  fortnight  before. 


FCRTRESS.  a.  *.  [foretersse,  French.] 
A  strong  hold ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  cas- 
tle of  defence. 

Breaking  forth  Eke  *  sudden  tempest,  he  over- 
ran all,  breaking  don  all  the  holds  and  forlrrnet- 
Speiuer  on  Ireland. 
The  trump  of  death  sounds  in  their  bearing 
shrill; 

Their  weapon,  faith ;  their/orfrra  waa  the  grave. 

Fairfax. 

God  fa)  ouiforirtm.  In  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  rcaohre  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

S*al  ipcm,  Hen.  VI. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  ab-.urd 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  about  with 
legion,  of  obscure  and  undefined  words ;  which 
yet  make  these  retrain  more  like  the  dens  of 
robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fortrraet  of 
fair  warriors.  Locke. 

To  Fo'rthbss.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  guard  ;  to  fortify. 

Honour  and  beauty,  ia  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fotlreu'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Shakrpeare,  Rape  af  Lucrete. 

FORTUITOUS.-*  adj.  [fortuit,  French ; 
fortuitut,  Lat.  Our  own  word  was  ori- 
ginally fortuit.  Chaucer  u*es  it  in  his 
translation  of  Boethius.  So  late  as  in 
1656 Jbrtailout  was  thought,  according 
to  Mcylin,  new  and  uncouth.  Fortuit 
was  not  then  disused.  Sir  K.  Digby 
employs  that  word.]  Accidental ;  ca- 
sual ;  happening  by  chance. 
A  wonder  it  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any 


this  meat  beautiful  world  could  be  produced  by 
the fortutiout  concourse  of  su> 
If  casual  concourse  did  the 
And  likings  and  acts fortuitou,  arose, 
Then  any  thing  might  come  from  any  thing ; 
Fur  bow  from  chance  can  constant  oirder  spring  ? 

Blackmare. 

Fortu'itousi-y.  flrfc.  [from  fortuitous.] 
Accidentally ;  casually ;  by  chance. 

It  is  partly  evaporated  into  air,  and  partly  di- 
lated into  water,  and  fortuUotuly  slaved  between 
all  the  elements.  liters. 

Fortu'itousness.  a.  i.  [from  fortuitous.] 
.  Accident;  chance;  hit. 
Fortu'itt.*  ".«.  [from  fortuit,  Fr.  and 

Eng.    See  the  etym.  of  Fortuitous.] 

Chance ;  accident. 

The  only  question,  which  the  adversaries  to 
Providence  lave  to  answer  is,  How  they  can  be 
sure,  that  those  deserved  judgements  were  the 
effect  of  mere  fortuity,  without  the  least  interven- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe  ? 

JrVies  en  Incredulity,  p.  79. 
Fo'htujiatb.  adj.   [fortunatus,  Latin.] 
Lucky ;  happy ;  successful ;  not  subject 
to  miscarriage.    Used  of  persons  or 


counter  you:  you 
I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home. 

Shah/tcare,  CanaL 
He  sigh'd;  and  coold  not  bnt  their  fetede- 
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1  now,  so/ortiina/c  before, 

Xrryncn,  f night',  Tale. 
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No,  there  b  a  necessity  in  fate 
Why  still  the  brave  bold  man  it  fortunate  : 
He  keeps  bis  object  ever  full  in  sight, 
And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right; 
True,  'tis  a  narrow  path  that  leads  to  bibs,  } 
Hut  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ; 
Fear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  { 
miss.  Dryden. ) 

Fo'ktonatbly.  adv.    [from  fortunate] 
Happily ;  successfully. 

Bright  Eliza  rul'd  Britannia's  state, 
And  boldly  wise,  *a&  fortunately  great.  Prior. 

Fo'btuxatkxess.  n.t.  [from  fortunate.] 
Happiness;  good  luck ;  success. 

O  me,  mid  she,  whose  antleMt  fotlunateneu  is 
more  unfortunate  than  my  sister's  'greatest  unfor- 
tunaleness.  Sidney. 

FO'RTUNE.  n.t.  [fortuna,  Lat. fortune, 
Fr.] 

1.  The  power  supposed  to  distribute  the 
lots  of  life  acording  to  her  own  humour. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  tit"  poor. 

Soiqiornr,  A".  Lear. 
Though  fortune',  malice  overthrow  my  «Utc, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

Shakjpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

2.  The  good  or  ill  that  bcfals  man. 

liejoicc,  said  he,  to-day ; 
In  you  the  /urfuite  of  Great  Britain  lies : 
Among  so  "brave  a  people  you  are  tliey 
Whom  bcov'n  has  cbosc  to  fight  for  such  a  priae. 

Dryden. 

Tho  adequate  meaning  of  chance,  as  dutin- 
goiahed  from  fortune,  in  that  the  latter  is  under- 
only  rational  agents,  but  chance  to 
ite  bodies.  Bentley. 
iance  of  life ;  means  of  living. 
His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to 
seek  his fortune.  Sui/I. 
4.  Success,  good  or  bad ;  event. 

This  terrestrial  globe  has  been  surrounded  by 
Uie/ortH«c  and  boldness  of  many  navigoton 


3. 


be  among 

The  en 


No,  he  shall . 


Temple. 
d  die  with  me,  or  live ; 
I  equal  fortune  give. 
Dryden,  Stale  of  Innocence. 
;  possessions. 
If  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  ncbUs  fortune*.  Sksdapeare,  i*.  Isar. 

That  cycles*  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes.  Shahxnrr,  A*.  Lear. 

But  tell  ine,  Tilyrus,  what  beav'nly  power 
Preserv'd  your  fortune.  In  that  fatal  hour. 

Dryden,  Virg.  rati. 
The  fate  which  governs  poets,  thought  it  lit 
He  should  not  raise  hi, fortunes  by  lib  wit.  Dryd. 

He  was  younger  son  to  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
birth,  but  mall yWrune.  Swift. 

6.  The  portion  of  a  man  or  woman :  ge- 
nerally of  a  woman. 

I  am  thought  some  heiress  rich  in  lands, 
Fled  to  escape  a  cruel  guardian's  hands ; 
Which  may  prodoce  a  story  worth  the  telling, 
Of  the  next  sparks  that  go  *  fortune  stealing. 

Th  PrtJ.  to  Orphan. 

eyes  upon  her,  and  take  care  to  plant  themselves 
in  her  view.  spectator. 

When  roias  delights  in  her  spirmet, 
A  fiddler  may  a  fortune  get.  Swift. 

7.  Futurity ;  future  events. 

You  who  men's  fortune,  in  their  faces  read, 
To  find  out  mine,  look  not,  alas,  on  me : 
But  mark  her  face,  and  all  the  feature,  heed ; 
For  only  there  b  writ  my  drariny.c^^.JI/tafnrM. 

To  Fo'htvkb.*  v.  a.  [Old  Fr.  fortuner, 
•Jprosperer,"  Lacombe;  Lst.fortuuo.] 

1.  To  make  fortunate.   This  is  a  very  old 
English  expression;  and  is  still  ' 


FOR 

times  used  in  conversation  for  endowing 
with  a  fortune. 

Well  could  lie  fortunen  the  ascendant 
Of  Ilia  images  for  lib  patient- 

Chaucer,  Doctor  of  Phytic*,  C.  T.  ProL 

2.  To  dispose  of  fortunately  or  not. 

Bigfat  thus  to  Mors  he  said  his  orison  -. 
O  strange  god,  that  hut  — 
Of  amirs  ail  the  bride!  in  thine  bond, 
And  them  fortuned  as  thee  list  devise, 
Accept  of  me  my  pilous  sacrinac. 


3.  To  presage.    Not  in  use. 

Fortune  fortun'd  the  dying  fete  of  Rome, 
Till  I  ber  consul  sole  cousoiM  her  doom. 


Ihylcn, Jot. 

To  Fo'nTUNK.t  v. «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
befall;  to  fall  out ;  to  happen ;  to  come  - 
casually  to  pass ;  to  light  upon. 

It  fortuned,  as  fair  it  then  befell, 
Behind  his  back,  unwccling,  where  be  stood, 
Of  ancient  time  there  was  a  springing  well, 
From  which  fast  trickled  forth  a  silver  flood. 

Speiuer,  F.  Q. 

It  fortuned  the  same  night  that  a  Christian, 
serving  a  Turk  in  the  camp,  secretly  gave  the 
watchmen  warning.  A'rt«!U,. 

I'll  tell  yon  as  we  pan  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  \ath  fortuned, 

Shaktpeare,  Tieo  Gent.  «/  fee. 
Men  fortun'd  Curl  to  slide.      Poor,  Dunciad. 
Had  he  once  fortuned  upon  the  least  notion  of 
that  excellent  manner.        Evelyn,  Sculpt,  p.  45. 

Fo'rtuned.  adj.    Supplied  by  fortune. 

Not  th'  imperious  shew  • 
Of  the  full  fortun'd  Caetar  ever  dull 
Be  brook '<f  with  me.    Shrdctpctmr,  Ant.  and  Clean, 
Fo'rtunbbook.  «.  *.    [fortune  and  book.] 
A  book  consulted  to  knot 
future  events. 

Tbou  know'st  a  face,  in  whose  eai 
Beauty  lays  ope  love's forluneiook; 
On  whose  fair  revolutions  wait 
The  obsequious  motions  of  love's  fat 

Fo'RTCireifDNTEK.t  n.  *.  [fortune  and 
hunt.]  A  man  whose  employment  ia 
to  enquire  after  women  with  great  por- 
lo  enrich  himself  by  marrying 


We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  for* 
tunekunter,  and  fortunestealcrt.  Spectator. 

The  tranquillity  and  rorrcspondmcv  of  the 
company  begins  to  be  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Sir  TeAVty  Trlppet,  a  fortunekmnier,  wltose 
follies  arc  loo  gross  to  give  diversion,  and  whose 
vanity  b  too  stupid  to  let  him  be  sensible  that  he 
is  a  publick  offence.  Tntier,  No.  47. 

You  let  loose  another  species  of  avarice,  tli.it  of 
er.  Burke,  Speed  on  Ike 

JhXfor  RejhrftJK  Marriage  AO, 

Fo'rtcneless.*  adj.  [fortune  and  less.] 

1.  Luckless. 

All  hard  mishaps  and  fortunetette  rohfarv. 

Spenxr,  F.  «.  iv.  viii.  n. 

2.  Without  an  estate ;  without  a  portion. 
roFo'RTUNETELL.  v. ».  [  fortuneiUid  teil.2 

1.  To  pretend  to  the  power  of  revealing 
futurity. 

We  are  simple  men  ;  we  do  not  know  what'* 
brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of/iirritne- 
teUtnc.  Shabptart. 

Ill  conjure  you,  I'll  fortuwieU  you.  Shaktp. 

The  gypsies  were  to  divide  the  money  got  by 
stealing  linen,  or  by  fortwutettmg.  tt'aiUM,d" 

2.  To  reveal  futurity. 

Here,  while  bis  canting  drone-pipe  nean'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  I 
He  tipples  pnhnestry, 

On  all  1 
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Fo'rtcneteller.  n.  $.  [fortune  and  idler.') 
One  who  cheat*  common  people  by 
pretending  to  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 

They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  Ican-fac  d 
villain, 

A  Uiread-bare  Juggler,  and  *  fortunctcih-r 
A 


Welshman  being  It  » 

the  prisoner*  hold  up  hands  at  the  bar, 
I  to  wrat  of  hit  acquaintance  that  the  judges 
i  good fartwnetettert ;  for  if  they  did  but  look 
upon  their  hand,  they  could  certainly  tell  whether 
they  should  lire  or  die.        Bacon,  Apophthegm. 

Haat  thou  gi»m  credit  to  vain  predictions  of 
men,  to  dream*  or fortunttetteri,  or  gone  about  to 
know  any  secret  tilings  by  lot  ? 

Dnppa,  Rulet for  Devotion. 
There  ncssls  no  more  than  impudence  oo  one 
side,  and  a  superstitious  credulity  on  the  other, 
to  the  setting  up  of  t  fortuneteller.  UEttrange. 

Long  ago  a  fortuntfetler 
Exactly  said  what  now  befell  her.  AW>. 
To  Fo'htusizb.*  v.  a.  [fromfortune.)  To 
regulate  the  fortune  of.    A  word  per- 
haps peculiar  to  Spenser. 

Wisedome  is  moat  riches  ■  fooles  therefore 
They  are,  which  fortunes  doe  by  vows  derise ; 

Spenier,  F.  Q.  *i.  is.  90. 

FO'RTY.  adj.  [reopeptij,  Saxon.]  Four 

1 


to  be  better,  "us/arty  to  one  lose*.  V 

FORUM.  «...  [Latin.]    Any  publick 
place. 

The  forum  was  a  publick  place  in  Rome,  where 
;  lawyers  and  orators  made  their  speeches  before 
their  proper  judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  in 
criminal  cases,  to  accuse  or  escusc,  to  complain 
or  defend.  JTatti  en  the  Mind. 

Close  to  the  bay  great  Neptune's  fane  adjoins, 
"  near  a  forum  flank'd  with  marble  shines, 
re  the  bold  youth,  the  nura'rous  fleets  to  store. 


To  FORWA'NDER.  v.  n.  I  for  and  u>a»- 
der.)   To  wander  wildly  and  wearily. 

The  better  part  now  of  the  lingering  oay 
They  travelled  Issd,  when  as  they  far  espy 'J 
A  weary  wlgbl/urtrond'ring  by  the  way. 

Spenier,  F.  Q. 

Forwa'ndbhid.'  adj.  I  for  and  wander.) 
Lost ;  bewildered. 

And  being  thus  alone,  and  all  forsnl'c, 
Amid  the  \hicVc,/oneandnd  In  despaire, 
As  one  disroaid.  Mir.  far  Hag.  p.  447. 

POUWARD-t  adv.  [roppeapb,  Sax.  Su. 
Goth,  for,  before,  forward,  and  M.  Goth. 
wairtt,  towards.  "  Vox  in  omnibus 
dialect.  Cclto-Seyth.  corwpioua."  Se- 
renius.]  Towards ;  to  a  part  or  place 
before  ;  onward ;  progressively. 

When  fervent  sorrow  slaked  was, 
8he  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find 
Alive  or  dead,  and /enrnrd  forth  doth  pass. 

.  F<  ft 


FOR 

2.  Ardent;  eager;  hot;  violent. 

You'll  still  be  too  forward. 

SkakMpeare,  Two  Gent,  if  Far. 
UnskflTd  to  dart  the  pointed  spear. 
Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  noble  war.  Prior. 

3.  Ready;  confident;  presumptuous. 

Old  limes'  form  he  took,  Anchites  squire, 
Now  left  to  rule  Ascanius  by  his  sire ; 
And  thus  salutes  the  boy,  too  forward  for  his  years. 

Dtydrn. 

4.  Not  reserved  ;  not  over  modest. 

Tis  a  perlous  boy,  , 
Hold,  quirk,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  J 
lie's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top 


F  O  S 


top  to  toe. 

Rich.  Ill 

'remature  |  early  ripe. 

Short  Summer  lightly  has  a  forward  Spring. 

Shikifearf,  Rich.  III. 

6.  Quick  ;  ready ;  hasty. 

The  mind  makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of 
the  information  it  receives  from  civil  or  natural 
historians,  in  being  too  forward  or  too  stow  in 


Had  they,  who  would  persuade  us  that  there 
arc  innate  principles,  considered  separately  the 
parts  out  of  which  these  propositions  arc  made, 
they  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so forward  to 
believe  they  were  innate. 


of  greater, 
t  things. 
Hooker. 

He  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and  flndeth  a 
stop,  faUwh  oft"  bis  own  favour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was.  Bacon,  Eanyi. 

Fo'rwaro.  adj.  [from  the  adverb.] 
1.  Warm  ;  earnest ;  not  backward. 

They  would  that  we  should  rsrroember  the 
I  to  do.  GoliUCv 


.  Antecedent  ; 
postcriour. 

Let  us  take  the  instant  by 
For  we  are  old.  a.sd  on  our 


anteriour :  opposed  to 


She  is  uforwJrda 
Siteisi'Snerewofonr 

To  Fo'rward.  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb.] 

1.  To  hasten;  to  cjuicken ;  to  accelerate 
in  growth  or  improvement. 

As  we  bouse  hot  country  plants,  as  lemons,  to 
save  them ;  so  we  may  house  our  own  country 
plants  to  forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in 
the  cold  seasons.  farms,  .Vol.  Hut. 

Whenever  I  shine, 
I  forward  the  gnus  and  I  ripen  lb*  sine.  Swifl. 

2.  To  patronise ;  to  advance. 
Fo'RWARDER.f  n.  t.  [from forward.)  One 

who  promotes  any  thing.  Sherwood. 
Fo'rwardlt.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Eagerly;  hastily;  quickly. 

The  sudden  and  surprising  turn  we  oorselves 
hare  felt,  should  not  sutler  us  too  forwardly  to 
admit  presumption.  Attrriury. 

Forwardness,  n.t.  [from forward.) 

1.  Eagerrvcssi ;  ardour ;  readiness  to  act. 

Absolutely  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot 
absolutely  approve  either  willingness  to  live,  or 
forwardnaot  to  die.  Hooker. 

It  is  so  Strang*  a  matter  to  find  a  good  tiring 
furthered  by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent  and  pur- 
hose  forwardruu  is  not  therefore  a  bridle 
as  favour  the  same  cause  with  •  better  and 
sincere  meaning.  Hooker. 

The  great  ones  were  in  forwardnut,  the  peo- 
ple in  fury,  entertaining  this  air)-  phantasm  with 
incredible  affection.  Ha  on. 

2.  Quickness ;  readiness. 

Me  had  such  a  dextrous  proclhriry,  an  hrs  teach- 
ers were  lain  to  restrain  hi*  forwardnett  I  that  his 
brothers,  who  were  under  the  same  training,  might 
hold  pace  with  him.  Wotton. 

3.  Earliness ;  early  ripeness. 

i.  Confidence;  assurance;  want  of  mo- 
desty. 
In  Vrttstt  ft  sr  usual 


to  such 


into  company,  and  to  cherish  in  them,  from  their 
infancy,  a  kind  of  fvrwardneu  and  assurance. 

Addioon  on  Italy. 

Fo'rwakds.  adv.    Straight  before;  pro- 
gressively; not  backwards. 

The  Kbodisn  ship  passed  through  the  whole 
Roman  fleet,  backwards  and  forward/  several 
times,  carrying  intelligence  to  Drepanum. 


To  FoRWA'STE-t  t>.  a.  [for  and  waste.) 
To  desolate ;  to  destroy.  Not  now  in 
use. 

That  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uprore 
Formatted  all  their  land.  Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Vespasian,  with  great  spoil  and  rage, 
Forfaited  all.  Spenter,  F.  Q. 

To  Forwe'art.T  t>.  a.  [/or and  weary.) 
To  dispirit  with  labour. 

By  your  toil, 
And  labour  long,  through  which  yt  hither  eame. 
Ye  both  farwearktd  be ;  therefore  a  while 
I  rede  you  rest,  and  to  jour  bowers  recoilc. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 
Whose  UtMHar'd  spirits, 
in  this  action  of  swift  speedy 
witbin  your  city  walk. 

Shahpeare,  JT.  John. 

Fo'rword.*  «.  «.  [Sax.  roppyph,  and 
fopepj'pb.]  A  promise;  what  was  be- 
fore said  or  agreed  to.    Not  now  in 


Ha  that  wise  was  and  obedient  , 
To  kepe  his  forward  by  bis  free  assent. 

Cfcowcer,  C.  T.  Pro!. 
FOSS-t  »■  *.  [foua,  Latin ;  fot,  Welsh; 
foil  or  fot,  Cornish  ;  fotse,  old  French.] 
A  ditch  ;  a  moat. 

Let  Titius 
Command  the  company  that  Pontius  lost. 
And  see  tire  faun  deeper.  Snrau.  <J  Ft.  Valentin. 


"Hie  sheep-clad  summits,  rou 


roughly  crown'd 


With 


In  the  same  Cartulary,  many  1 
and  font,  are  specified  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wilton.  War:.  .  Hut.  of  Juddingtan,  p.  66. 

Fo'sset.   See  Faucet. 

Fo'ssway.  ».  t.  [fot*  and  way.]  One 
of  the  great  Koman  roads  through 
England,  so  called  from  the  ditches  on 
each  side. 

FO'SSIL.t  adj.  [fottSit,  Latin ;  fouiU, 
French.  Our  own  adjective  was  for- 
merly, and  is  now  often  written  fot- 
sisV.J  Which  may  be  dug  out  of  the 
earths. 

Learned  men  long  conceived  ft  a  bituminous 
and fouUe  body.       Or  T.  Brown,  Mucttl.  p.  10. 

'Hie fossil  shells  are  many  of  them  of  the  same 
kind*  with  those  that  now  appear  upon  the 
neighbouring  shore* ;  and  the  rest  such  a*  may  be 
presumed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

Woodward,  Nat.  Hut. 

Fouil  or  rock  salt,  and  sal  grmm,  ditto  r  not  fa 
nature  from  each  other ;  nor  from  die  corn  mors 
salt  of  salt  springs,  or  that  of  the  sea,  when  pore. 

Woodward,  Jfat.  Hut. 

It  is  of  a  middle 
animal,  I  sting  produced 


cover  them  by  digging  into  the  bowcla 
of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one  n 
mon  name  jottilt  t  under  wbicb 
comprehended  nietaht  and  I 
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BentU-y. 

By  the  word  food,  used  m  a  dmomionuon  of 
of  three  general  division*  of  natural  pro. 
wc  understand  bodies  formed  usually 
„  i  the  earth,  aomeumea  on  its  surface,  and 
■•tunes  m  water*;  of  a  plain  and  simple  ttruc- 
ture,  in  which  there  is  do  risible  difference  of  parts, 
no  distinction  of  vessels  and  their  contents,  but 
escry  portion  of  which  is  similar  to  and  perfect  M 
the  whole.  Hill,  Mat.  Mint 

i  which  will  melt  in  the  fin  an 
I  reat/iuats.  Pemkerton. 

Fo'ssilist.*  n.t.  [from  JottiL]  One  who 
studies  the  nature  of  fossils;  one  who 

collects  fo«*il8. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  assume  the  liberty,  ia 
wluci.  fMiiutt  are  often  indulged. 

Phil  Tramact.  est  50.  F.ii.  (1759,)  p.  596. 

It  is  "ell  khid«l  by  tall  asti-trecs,  «r  a  ipecics, 

monly  valuable.    Jakntan,  Jaunt.  Wat.  Itlands. 

To  FO'STER.T  v.a.  [porcptan,  Saxon; 
Jbttra,  Iceland,  probably  from  the  Gr. 
|3i<nw,  to  feed.] 

1.  To  nurse;  to  feed;  to  support;  to  train 

U%ur  Ungdom's  earth  should  oot  be  aoiTd 
With  tint  dear  blood,  which  it  hath  /ottered. 

Skduptaxt,  Sick.  II. 
That  ba.se  wretch, 
Bred  but  on  alms,  nod  fottcr'd  with  cold  dither, 
With  Kfapi  o'm*  court.     Shakipcm.re,  CyatotHne. 
Some  aiy  that  rarens  fatter  forlorn  children. 

Tit.  Andrvnicut. 
FfUrring  ha*  alwsys  been  a  wronger  alliance 
than  blood.  Dmtet  'in  Ireland. 

No  more  let  Ireland  brim  ner  harmless  nation 

Ckvitiand. 

The  son  of  Mulcibcr, 
Found  in  the  are,  and  f  otter  d  in  the  plains, 
A  shuphcrd  and  a  king  at  ooce  he  reigns. 

Dry**,**. 

2.  To  pamper;  to  encourage. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  eod  beauty,  but 
/ottered  up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  .Sidney. 

3.  To  cherish ;  to  forward. 

Ye  /attaint  breezes,  blow ; 
Te  softening  dews,  ye  under  showers  descend. 

Tfcomio*. 

To  Fo'stkr.*  v.  n.  To  be  nursed  to- 
gether; to  be  trained  up  together. 

Other  great  houses  there  be  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  which  through  licentious  conversing  with 
the  Irish,  or  marrying,  or  /ouenng  with  than, 
hare  degenerated.  Spatter  tm  Irrland. 

Fo'ster.*  n.  t.  Told  Fr.  "Jotter,  a  park- 
keeper."  Kelnam.  So  Barret  gives 
our  own  word ;  " Jotter,  a  keeper  of  a 
forest."  Alv.  1580.  Used  also  by 
Chaucer  and  the  romance-writers.]  A 
forester;  an  inhabitant  of  the 
See  also  Fostbrship. 

Lo!  where  a  griesly  faster  forth  did  rush. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  Ui.  1 
A  faster  in  the  wood  he  met,  Jlerii  -f  Ham pton. 

Fo'steoaoe.  ft.  *.  [from  Jotter."]  The 
charge  of  nursing ;  alterage. 

Some  one  adjoining  to  Ibis  laic  hud  the  charge 
and  fotierage  of  this  child.  Ralegh,  Hittary 

Fo'stkrbbother.+  n.  i.  [porcep  hpoCep, 
Saxon.]  One  bred  at  the  same  pap; 
one  fed  by  the  same  nurse. 

I  am  tame  and  bred  up  with  my  wrongs. 
Which  sre  ms  fxMtr-irotiat. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Mavft  Tragrdy. 

Fo'strbchild.  n.  i.  [tortep  cilb,  Saxon.] 
A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not  the 


bred  by  a  man  not  the 
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i.  [  Jotter  and  earth.'] 
the  plant  is  nourished, 


in  the 


mother, 
father. 

"P»  JhttatWtrcn  do  love  and  are  beloved  of 
their  fostcrfaihers.  Dariei  an  Irelarul. 

The  goddess  thus  beguil'd, 
Wirt  pleasant  Mories,  her  (aXwfoHerduld, 

Adilucm.Owd. 

Fo'stkjidam.  sj.  f.  [/otter  and  dam.]  A 
nurse ;  one  that  performs  the  office 
of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to  a  young 
child. 

There,  by  the  wolf  were  laid  the  martial  twins: 
—  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung ; 
-  loll'd  out  her  tawning  tongue. 

Dryden,  JBn. 

Fo'stebbabth.  n. 
Earth  by  which  the 
though  it  did  not  grow  at  first 
In  vain,  the  nursling 
Seems  fair  a  while,  chcriih'd  with fotU 
Bot  when  the  alien  compost  is  etbaust, 
Its  native  poverty  again  prerails ! 

Fo'STERER.f  tl.t. 

1.  A  nurse;  one 
place  of  a  parent 

In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to  /oUertm 
die  rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying  the 
alterage  of  their  children  r  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  fostering  hat  always  been  a  stronger  alliance 
than  blood.  /faaarj  an  Inland. 

2.  An  encourager ;  a  forwarder. 

The fbtterer  of  shooting  is  labour. 

jfscaam,  TWpAtfut. 
The fottertrt  and  cherishers  of  truth. 

Harrow.  toL  i.  S.  10. 
I  hare  neither  followers,  nor  fottertrt,  nor  de- 
penden.  Strj/l,  Lett,  to  Lady  B.  G. 

Fo'sterfather.  8. 1.  (jorcepFabep,  Sax.] 
One  who  gives  food  in  the  place  of  the 
father. 

In  Ireland  fosterchildren  do  lore  and  -are 
beloecd  by  thcXr/oater/alAen,  and  their  sept,  more 
than  of  their  own  natural  parents  and  kindred. 

Dariei  mi  Irtlnnd. 
The  duke  of  Bretagne  having  been  an  host  mid 
a  kind  of  parent  or  fotttrfathcr  to  the  king,  in 
his  tenderness  of  age  and  weakness  of  fortune, 
did  look  for  aid  thit  time  from  king  Henry. 

Saeon,  Hen.  VII. 
Tyrrneaa,  the  fottcrfiahrr  of  the  beast. 
Then  clench  d  a  hatchet  in  his  homy  fiat. 

DryL  n,  JEn. 

Fo'sterino.^  n.  t.  [Saxon,  porcpung.] 
Nourishment. 
My  spirit  bath  his  Jastring  ia  the  Bible. 

Oseucrr,  Stmpn.  Tate. 

Fo'ster  ling.*  n.  t.  [Sax.  porcephnj.]  A 
foster-child ;  a  nurse- child. 
1*11  none  o'  your  light-heart  fattatingt,  no  in- 
mates, ji.  Janson,  AV10  Inn. 

Fo'stkrmknt.*  n.t.  [from Jitter.]  Food; 

Cocker  am. 

FO'STE  rmother.t  t.  [rofCepmobep, 
Sax.]    A  nurse. 

'lliat  child,  that  roccieetli  nutriment  fnrni  his 
/■sstermotliiT,  will  go  near  to  sympathize  with  lier 
in  condition.  Str  Af.  Sandy,  Ett.  (1634,)  p.  127. 

Fo'sternurae.  n.  t.  [Jotter  and  nurse- 
This  is  an  improper  compound,  because 
Jotter  and  nurse  mean  the  same.]  A 
nurse. 

Our  fatternttne  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  w  Inch  he  lacks.  Shaknxort,  K.  Liar. 

Fo'stershif.»  n.  t.  [from  Jotter,  a  fo- 
See  Foster"]   The  office  of  a 


forester;  which  is  the  old  word  for 
forest  ershrp. 

Adam  — add,  by  the  charter  of  Hugh  earl  or 
a  water,  in  the  name  of  a  faHrtkip,  MS.  Harl. 
1 305,  a  blunder,  I  presume,  for  fvrtttenkip. 

OatrUm,  Lift  of  Sr  R.  AiMen,  p.40C.  n. 

Fo'stersox.  n.  s.  [Jotter  and  ton.]  One 
fed  and  educated,  though  not  the  son 


by  nature. 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  hooon 
O  of  celertial  seed  !  O of 


r%  mtrvc  ; 
O  fostervm  of  Jow  1 

DryJeu,  ftrg. 


Fo'stbess.*  n.  t.  [from  Jotter.]  A  nurse. 

Glory  of  knights,  and  hope  of  all  the  earth, 
Come  forth,  your  jbtfreu  bids;  who  fit 
birth 

Hath  bred  you  to  this  hour. 

B.' 


Fo'ther.*  «.  t.  [Sax.  fo*ep,  as  pxtqp. 
p4Spa,  sixty  loads ;  German,  fuder,  a 
cart-load,  Jtthren,  to  carry.]  A  load ;  a 
large  quantity.  Fudder  is  so  used  in 
the  north  of  England.  A  Jother  of 
lead  is  still  a  term  for  a  certain  weight, 
about  as  much  as  a  cart  would  carry. 

With  Mm  there  was  a  plowman,  was  his  brother, 
That  bad  ylaid  of  dong  fill  many  nfatha. 

Chaucer,  C  T.  Pro]- 

FOUGA'DE.  n.  t.  [French.]  In  the  art 
of  war,  a  sort  of  little  mine  in  the  manner 
of  a  well,  scarce  more  than  ten  feet  wide 
and  twelve  deep,  dug  under  some  work 
or  fortification,  and  charged  with  barrels 
or  sacks  of  gunpowder  to  blow  it  up, 
and  covered  over  with  earth.  Did. 

Fought.    The  preterite  and  participle  of 

f>ght- 

Though  unknown  to  me,  they  iure/.  u£*t  well, 
Whom  Rupert  led,  and  who  were  British  bom. 

Drydm. 

Fo'ccKTP.K.f  [The  passive  participle  of 
Jgftt.  Rarely  used,  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
citing  only  the  example  from  Milton. 
But  it  Teas  common.  Bishop  I.owth 
objected  to  this  participle,  as  not  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  derivation,  which 
obtains  in  irregular  verbs  in  g/it.  It  is 
the Tcut. vechten.]  Contested;  disputed 
by  arms. 

As  in  this  glorious  and  irM-fnuiKlen  field. 

Shaltpaxre,  IT.  Hen.  K 
In  seven  brave  Jtmghten  fields. 

Dnytein,  PotyaU.  S.  IS. 
The  sad  sports  we  not  In, 
Are  tales  of fivghttn  fields,  oi  martial  scars, 
And  things  done  long  ago. 

Beawn.  and  Ft.  Lam  of  Cindy. 
On  the  fmgkien  field 
Michael  and  his  angels,  prevalent 
Encamping,  plnc'd  in  guard  da-ir  watches  round 
Oterubick  waving  ares.  MiHcn,  P.L. 

F0UL.t  a#  [Su.  Goth./w/;  M.Goth. 
Jdt ;  Fr.  Theotisc.>/;   Sax.  rul.  See 
To  File  and  Filth.] 

1.  Not  clean  ;  filthy ;  dirty ;  miry.  Through 
moat  of  its  significations  it  is  opposed  to 

Jair. 

My  face  is foul  with  weeping.        Jut.  an.  IS. 

It's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brsio. 
And  it  grows  fouler.     Shcktpeare,  Ant.  and  Clevp. 

He  that  can  travel  ia  deep  and /W  ways,  ought 
not  to  ssy  that  he  cannot  walk  in  Uir-  Titlotsan. 

The  stream  itfmd  with  strain* 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descend!] 

2.  Impure ;  polluted ;  full  of  filth. 

b  2 
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f  ou 

Witb/rW  moult, 
And  in  tlx  witness  of  his  proper  nr. 
To  nil  him  villain.     Stmltpeare,  MaU-fir  Meat. 

Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
l'p°n  tho/iW  disease.  Khakrpenre,  IT.  Ltar. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  dehat*  men's 
minds  dog  tbeir  spirits,  and  make  Uiem  gross, 
f>ul,  listless  »nd  unactive.  Tillott-m. 

3.  Wicked  ;  detestable  :  abominable. 

Jems  rebuked  the  foul  spirit.    St.  Afirri,  ix.S5. 

He  latcs/uti/  leasing*  and  vilo  tlsttcry. 
Two  filthy  blot*  in  noble  gentry.  Spen.HuW.Taie. 

This  a  the  grossest  aod  roost  irrational  sup- 
position, as  well  as  the  /oulest  •  theism,  that  can  be 
imagined.  Hale. 

Satire  hiu  always  shone  among  the  rest, 
And  is  the  boldest  way,  if  not  tin  best, 
To  tell  men  truly  of  their/WfesJ  faults, 
To  laugh  at  their  vain  deeds  and  miner  thought*. 

Dryden. 

4.  Not  lawful;  not    according    to  the 
established  rules. 

By  /out  play  were  we  ltoav'd  thence, 
But  blessedly  betp'd  hither.   Skohpeare,  Tempest. 

5.  Hateful;  ugly;  loathsome. 

Th'  other  half  <lid  woman's  shape  retain, 
Most  loathsome,  filthy,  /out,  and  full  of  vilo  dis- 
ilaio.  SjKnser,  f.Q. 

Hast  thou  forgot 
Tie /out  witch  Sycorax,  who  with  age  and  envy 
Was  grown  into  a  bnop  !  Shak/]>eore,  Tempest- 
Foul  sights  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  /tut  ■  things  than  in  the  im- 
mediate objects;  and  therefore,  in  pictures,  those 
/out  sights  do  not  much  ofTcnd.  lincm. 

All  things  that  seem  so  /out  and  disagreeable  in 
nature,  are  not  really  so  in  thsamlvu,  but  only 
relatively,  ttvre. 

6.  Disgraceful ;  shameful. 

Too  well  I  sec  and  rue  the  dire  event, 


That  with  sod  overthrow  aod/ruf  defeat 
Hath  lost  us  beav'n.  Afiftun, 


Who  first  sedue'd  them  to  tlu»t/>srf  revolt  r 


P.I.. 


P.L. 


Thomson,  Spring. 


Reason  half  extinct, 
Or  impotent,  or  else 
Tbe^W  disorder. 

7.  Coarse;  gross. 

You  will  hare  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you 
table  witli  tlicm  :  they  all  for  rank  and/,»f  feed- 
ing, and  spoil  the  best  provisions  hi  cooking. 

'    I  on  the  Osiiu*i. 


8.  Full  of  gross  humours,  or  bad  matter 
wanting  purgation  or  munditicntioo. 

You  perceive  the  body  of  our  kingdom, 
How  /out  it  is  ;  what  rank  disease*  grow. 
And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it. 

Sknkij*urr,  Hen.  19 

9.  Not  bright ;  not  serene. 

It  will  be  /on/  weather  to  day,  for  the  sky  i. 
ltd  and  louring.  St. 

Who's  there  besides /W  weather  ? 
One  minded  like  the  weather,  >□< 

Shokspetre,  K.  Lear. 
B»  fair  or /ml,  or  rain  or  shine, 
The  joye  I  have  profsss'd,  in  spite  of  fate  arc 
mine.  Vryden. 

10.  With  rough  force;  with  unscasonal 
violence. 

So  in  this  throng  bright  Sachorissa  far'd, 
Oppreaa'd  by  those  who  strove  to  be  her  guard 
As  ships,  though  never  so  obsequious,  tall 
Foul  in  a  tempest  on  their  admiral.  Walter. 

In  his  sallies  their  men  might  full  /ml  of  each 
other.  CUvrendm. 

The  great  art  of  the  devil,  and  the  principal 
deceit  of  the  heart,  is  to  keep  fair  with  God  him 
self,  whilo  men  fall/jul  upon  his  laws.  Smith. 

11.  [Among  seamen.]     Entangled  :  as,  a 
rope  u/otd  of  the  anchor. 

12.  £  Among  seamen.]  Unfavourable ; 


F  O  U 

trarv  to  the  course  of  tho  ship  ;  as,  a 
foul  wind. 

13.  [Among  seamen.]  Dangerous;  as, 
the  foul  ground  of  a  road,  sca-coost,  or 
bay,  i.  c.  abounding  with  shallows,  or 
rocky,  or  in  any  respect  dangerous. 
To  Foul.  v.  a.  [fylan,  Saxon.  J  To  daub ; 
to  bomirc  ;  to  make  tikhy  ;  to  dirty. 

Sweep  your  walks  from  aaturanal  leaves,  lest 
the  worms  draw  them  into  tbeir  holes,  and  /.mi 
your  gardens.  i'lWyn. 

While  Trjuiusall  bis  ordure  scatters, 
To/out  the  man  he  chiefly  Hatters.  Sxri/i. 

She  fault  >  smock  more  in  on*  hour  than  the 
litdien- nuid  doth  la  a  week. 

Svift,  Direet.  to  Servants. 
ToFo'uldek.*  v.  n.  [Ir.fouldroyer,  "to 
cast  or  dart  thunderbolts ;  hence  also  to 
bear  down  with  great  violence  all  that 
comes  in  the  way."  Cotgrave.  Mr. 
Church,  a  commentator  on  Spenser,  is 
for  substituting  tntoiddring  in  the  ex- 
ample, and  for  dismi&singywWrj'ii,'  as  an 
useless  repetition,  because  thunder  oc- 
curs just  before  it.  This  is  not  to  be 
admitted.  The  poet's  fotddering  heat  is 
burning  heat.]    To  emit  great  heat. 

I-oud  thornier  with  ansaarmcnt  great 
Did  rand  the  rattling  skyea  with  flames  of/ouUring 
heat.  Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  U.  20. 

Fo'ulfacrd.  adj.  [foul  and faced.]  Having 
an  ugly  or  hateful  visage. 

If  black  scandal,  or /onl/xt'devy 
Attend  the  icmiel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  Mots  and  stains  thereof. 

Shahsptare,  Richard  III. 

Fo'uxpkedixg.*  adj.  [find  m&  feeding.] 
Gross ;  of  coarse  food. 
Tlierv  is  an  a( 
holcsome  viands,  falls  upon 

morsels.    Bp.  Hail.  Fashions  of  the 
ly.  adv.  [from foul.] 

1.  Filthily  ;  nastily  ;  odiously  ;  hatefully  ; 
scandalously ;  disgracefully ;  shamefully. 

We  in  the  world's  wide  mouth 
Live  scandalia'd,  and  fruity  sunken  of. 

SheMpnre,  Hen.  IV. 

The  letter  to  the  protector  was  gilded  over  with 
many  smooth  words ;  but  the  other  two  did  fully 
and  /ouOy  sot  forth  his  obstinacy,  avarice  and 
ambition.  Hayteard. 

O  brother,  brother !  Filbert  still  is  true ; 
I  bully  wrong'd  him :  do,  forgive  me,  do.  Coy. 

2.  Not  lawfully ;  not  fairly. 

Thou  play'dat  most/iwAy  for't,  Shakspeare. 

Foulmo'uthbd.  adj.  [foid  and  mouth.] 
Scurrilous ;  habituated  to  the  use  of 
opprobrious  terms  and  epithet*. 

My  lord,  Im  speaks  roost  vilely  of  you,  like  a 
ftutmvHth'd  man  as  be  is  and  said  he  would 
'cudgel  you.  Shakspeort,  Hen.  IV. 

It  was  allowed  by  every  body,  that  ao/usrf- 
mouthed  a  witness  never  appeared  in  any  cau«. 

Addison. 

My  reputation  is  too  well  established  in  the 
world  to  receive  any  hurt  from  such  a/ussfnt»tA«f 
scoundrel  as  lie.  Arbuthnot. 

Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between, 
Scalds  answer  frulmeulh'd  scalds;   liod  neigh- 
bourhood 1  weea.  Fopc. 

Fo'ulnkss.  n.  t.  [fromfoid.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  foul;  filthitiess; 


feeding  i 

Fo'ui.l-v 


>  ancienU  were  wont  to  make  garments  that 
not  destroyed  hut  purified  by  lire;  and 
as  tli*  spots  or /outness  of  other  cloaths  are 
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out,  in  these  tbey  wera  usually  burnt 
away.  Wiildns,  Hath.  Mogkk, 

2.  Pollution ;  impurity. 

It  is  uo  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour's  step, 
That  loth  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour. 

Shaktpeare, 

Tliere  k  not  so  chaste  a  nation  as  the,  nor  so 
free  from  all  pollution  or  /outturn :  it  if 
of  the  world. 

3.  Hatefulnesa;  atrociousness. 

Consul,  you  are  too  mild : 
Too  tnlnen  of  some  facts  takes  thence  all  mercy. 

B.  Jmsm. 

It  is  the  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  discharging 
all  its  filth  and  /outness  Into  this  oi 
into  a  great  sink  or  common  shore. 

4.  Ugliness  ;  deformity. 

He  by  an  affection  sprung  up  from  excessive 
beauty,  should  not  delight  in  homble fnttnest. 

,SV(it>*v- 

Hc's  fallen  in  love  with  yourJ&iaVtt,  and  she'll 
fall  in  love  with  my  anger.    SfauH.  As  you  like  it. 

The  fury  laid  aside 
Her  looks  and  limbs,  and  with  now  methods  tried 
■ihofnttnen  of  th'  infernal  form  to  bide.  .Dry. ..Bit. 

5.  Dishonesty  ;  want  of  candour. 

Fwty  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  iasuueerity 
and  all  falseness  or  fmlntssof  intention* ;  especially 
to  that  personated  devotion,  under  which  any  kino 
of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised. 

Hnnsmunsl  on  Fwviasnentals. 

Fo'ui-spnKn.t.*  adj.  [foul  and  tpoien.] 
Contumelious ;  slanderous. 
FtrHispahrn  coward,  that  thunder's*  with  thy 

tongue,   

And  with  thy  ivcnpcn  nolliiog  il».t  perform  ! 

Titus  Audnnicus. 

Fo'uMART.*  n.  *.  [fult  Su.  Goth,  and  old 
Fr.  foul,  stinking,  and  mart,  a  kind  of 
ncescl ;  marie*,  Lat.]  A  polecat.  See 
Fitchat. 

Foxes  and  /tumards.  with  all  other  vennine. 

At  '..ms,  Tisnvphitus. 

Found.  The  preterite  and  participle  pas- 
sive of  find. 

I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me  :  I 
am  fijumt  of  them  that  sought  me  not.   Is.  Ixv.  1. 

Authors  now  find,  as  once  Achilles/mnii, 
The  whole  is  mortal  if  a  part's  unsound.  Taung. 

To  FOUND,  v.  a.  [fundare,  Latin  ; fonder, 
French.] 

1.  To  lay  the  basis  of  any  building. 

It  fell  not ;  for  it  was>»saVd  upon.  rock. 

UttU.  TU. 

blis^'TuUn't^'od  "Pan  *"       P*-  s- 

2.  To  build ;  to  raise. 

These  tunes  of  reason  are  Ampbion's  lyre. 
Wherewith  be  did  the  Theben  rity/uvuf. 

They  Gabian  walls,  and  strong  Fidcnat  rear, 
Nonveutum,  Bola  with  Foraetia /tuxd. 
And  raise  CoUtian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground. 

Dry<kn,JEn. 

3.  To  establish;  to  erect. 

Tliis  also  sludl  they  gain  by  tlieir  delay 
In  the  wide  wilderness ;  there  tbey  slsall/nind 
Tbeir  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose, 
Throuah  the  twelve  tribes,  to  ride  by  lasriordain'd. 

WHan.  F.I.. 

He /oundinfi  a  library,  (tuilwreJ  logether  the 
acts  of  the  kings  and  prophets.         2  Hoc.  li.  19. 

4.  To  give  birth  or  original  to:  as,  he 
founded  an  art ;  he  founded  a 

5.  To  raise  upon,  as  on  a  principle  or 
ground. 

Though  some  Isivc  made  use  of  the  opinion  of 
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r  it  admitted  as  the  moat  certain  truth,  k  could 
never  warrant  any  *ut;i  wn^uinary  method. 

Decay  <f  Pieiu. 

A  right  to  the  use  of  the  creature*  it  fitmdat 
originally  in  the  right  a  man  has  to  subsist.  2*ockc. 
Power,  founded  on  contract,  can  descend  only 

/-ode. 

upon 
f/Uaat 


to  him  who  ha*  right  by  that  contract.  j 
The  reputation  of  the  IUud  tbey  found 
the  ignorance  of  hi*  time*.  Pepe,  M  fe  lit 


6.  To  fix  firm. 

fleam*  ia  eacap'd. 
_  Then  cornea  toy  fit  again :  I  had  else  been 
perfect, 

Whole  a*  the  marble .founded  a*  the  rock. 

SAahpearc,  ifaeheth. 

To  Fouvd.  v.  a.  [fundere,  Latin  ;  fbndre, 
French.]  To  form  by  melting  and 
pouring  into  moulds ;  to  cast. 

Aaecond  multitude 

I'd  the  bullion  dross. 
Hilton,  P.L. 

Founda'Tion.  m.  *.  [fondsdion,  French.] 

1.  The  basis  or  lower  parts  of  an  edifice. 

The  statelinces  of  bouses,  tlw  goodlineu  of  trees, 
when  we  behold  them,  delightetii  ilie  eye  ;  but  that 
foundation  which  beoretli  up  the  one,  that  root 
which  mUHiteretb  unto  the  other  nourishment,  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the.  earth  concealed.  i/aoAtr. 

That  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat, 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  fmndalun. 
To  bury  all.  Shalcspeare,  Caml. 

O  Sort,  I  think, 
Foundation!  fly  the  wretched ;  such,  I  mean, 
Where  tbey  abould  be  reliev'd.  Snalapeare,  CariaL 

I  draw  a  line  along  the  sliorc  ; 
I  lay  the  deep  foundation!  of  a  wall, 
And  Enos,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  call. 

Dryden,  JBn. 

2.  The  act  of  fixing  the  basis. 

Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Sinee  iboir _/"um  uduium,  came  a  nobler  goest. 

TkkcU. 

3.  The  principles  or  ground  on  which  any 
notion  is  raised. 

If  we  give  way  to  our  passions,  w-c  do  but 
gratify  ourselves  tor  the  present,  in  order  to  our 
future  disquiet:  but  if  we  resist  aod  conquer 
them,  we  lay  the  foundation  of  perpetual  peace  in 
our  minds.  T\L\-itson. 

That  she  should  be  subject  to  her  husband,  the 
laws  of  mankind  and  customs  of  nations  have  or* 
dered  it  to ;  and  there  is  a foundation  in  nature  for 


4.  Original;  rise. 

Throughout  the  world,  even  from  the  first 
foundation,  thereor.  all  men  hare  cither  been  taken 
as  lords  or  lawful  kings  In  their  own  houses.  Hooter. 

5.  A  revenue  settled  and  established  for 
any  purpose,  particularly  charity . 

fou  ndatum.  Swift. 

6.  Establishment ;  settlement. 
Foussda'tioslkss.*  adj.  [foundation  and 

few.]    Without  foundation. 

A  flattering,  fallacious,  foundntimtleu,  because 
uncouditionatc,  hope;  which  tfae  bigger  it  swells, 
the  more  dangerous  it  proves. 

Hammond,  Works,  is.  506. 

Fo'under.  «.  t.  [bom  found.] 

1.  A  builder ;  one  who  raises  an  edifice ; 

one  who  presides  at  the  election  of  a 

city. 

Of  famous  cities  we  tin  founders  know ; 
But  rivers,  old  a*  sew  to  which  tbey  go, 
Arc  nature's  bounty :  'tis  of  more  renown 
To  nuke  a  river  than  to  build  a  town.  Poller. 

Nor  was  Pronesto's founder  wanting  there, 
Whom  fame  reports  the  sun  of  Mulciber. 

Dryde  t 


2.  One  who 


a  revenue  for  any 


Thie  wanting  orphan*  saw  with  wat'ry  eyes 
Their founders  charity  in  the  dust  laid  low. Dryden. 

This  hath  been  eipcrimentally  proved  by  the 
honourable  founder  of  this  lecture  io  bja  treatise  of 
the  air.  Benlley. 
S.  One  from  whom  any  thing  has  its  ori- 
ginal or  beginning. 
And  toe  rude  notions  of  pedantic*,  schools 


When  Jove,  who  saw  from  high,  with  just 
disdain, 

The  uV-id  mspir'd  with  vital  breath  again, 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  naming  dart 
Th'unhappy/wndrroftbegodlikeart.  Dmd.JEn. 


King  James  I.  the/«.n«Vr  of  the  Stuart  race 
had  he  not  confined  all  hi*  view*  to  the  peace  of 
his  own  reign,  his  son  bad  not  been  involved  in 
such  fatal  troubles.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

Nor  can  the  skilful  herald  trace 
The  founder  of  thy  ancient  race.  Strift. 
4.  \_Fondeur,    French.]    A  caster;  one 
who  forms  figures  by  casting  melted 
matter  into  moulds. 

F\mnders  add  a  little  antimony  to  their  bell- 
metal,  to  make  it  more  sonorous ;  and  so  pew- 
terers  to  their  pewter,  to  make  it  sound  more  clear 
like  silver.  Croc,  Museum. 

To  FO'UNDER.  v.  a.  \_fondre,  French.] 
To  cause  such  a  soreness  and  tenderness 
in  a  horse's  foot,  that  he  is  unable  to  set 
it  to  the  ground. 

rii«rbua'  steed*  are  founder  d. 
Or  night  kept  chain' d  below.  SttaJcspearr,  Tempest. 

I  have foundered  nine  score  and  odd  post*;  and 
here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  ColeviQe  of 
the  Dale,  a  moat  furious  knight :  but  what  of  that  ? 
be  saw  me  and  yielded.       Shatyienre,  Hen.  IF. 

Thy  ttumbling/juadrr'd  jade  can  trot  at  high 
A*  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud, 
Than  all  the  swifUfion'd  racers  of  the  flood.  Dorset. 

Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  hear  will  not  attempt  to  fly  j 
A  founder' d  hone  will  oft  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  flve-barr'd  gate.  Swift. 

If  you  Ami  a  jreutlcman  fond  of  your  horse, 
persuade  your  master  to  sell  him,  because  he  is 
vicious,  and  foundered  into  the  bargain. 

Suift,  Direct.  10  the  Groom. 

Man  of  discretion,  whom  people  in  power  may 
with  little  ceremony  load  as  heavy  as  tbey  please, 
drive  them  through  the  hardest  and  deepest  mail  \ 
without  danger  of  foundering  or  breaking  their 
backs,  and  will  be  sure  to  find  them  neither  resty 
nor  vicious.  Swift. 

To  Fo'UNDr.tt.'t  v.  n, 

the  bottom.] 
1.  To  sink  to  the  bottom. 

New  ship*,  built  at  those  rates,  have  been  ready 
to  founder  in  the  seas  with  every  extraordinary 
storm .  Halegk,  Bss. 

8.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry. 

Io  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder ;  and  be  brings  Ids  pliysick 
After  his  patient's  death.  Skakntenre,  Hen.  Flit. 
3.  To  trip  ;  to  fall.    Applied  to  a  horse. 
His  horse  for  fear  began  to  turn 
And  lepe  aside,  vulfouudrid  as  be  lepc 

Cfceucrr,  A'n.  Talt> 
Itchaunst  sir  Satyrane  his  steed  at  last, 
Whether  through  foundnng,  or  through  sodcin 


[tromfond,  French, 


To  stumble,  that  hi* rider  nigh  he  cast. 

Spetuer,  F.  ti> 

Fo'uxderous.*  adj.  [fottdrc,  Fr.  "de- 
truire,  ruiner,"  Borcl.  Cotgrave  renders 
fondriere  "a  bog  or  quagmire."] 


t  in  our  acts  of  parliament 
concerning  the  high-ways.  Whoever 
indicts  or  presents  a  road,  swears  that  it 
is  founderou*,  or  in  a  founderout  state. 
This  implies  failing,  not  equal  to  use, 


J/^^ItT^0^'^* 

Jhtrke,  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  L.  fil. 

Fo'undery.  n.  #.  [fonderie,  French,  from 
found.]  A  place  where  figures  are 
formed  of  melted  metal ;  a  castinghousc. 

Fo'unbliso.  n.  t.  [from found  oftfnrf.]  A 
child  exposed  to  chance ;  n  child  found 
without  any  parent  or  owner. 

We.  like  bastards,  are  laid  abroad,  even  as 
foundlings,  to  be  trained  up  by  grief  and  sorrow. 

Sidney. 

T  pass  the foundling  by,  a  race  unknown, 
At  doors  eapos'd,  whom  matrons  make  their  home, 
And  into  noble  families  advance 
A  nameless  issue ;  the  blind  work,  of  chance. 

A  piece  of  charity  practised  by  most  of  the  na- 
tions about  us,  is  a  provision  (or  foundlings,  or  for 
those  children  wlw  are  el  posed  to  the  barbarity  of 
cruel  and  unnatural  pnreuts,  Addison* 
The  goddess  lung  bed  tuark'd  the  child's  distress. 
And  long  had  sought  lus  suiTring  s  to  redress ; 


She  prays  the  gods  to  take  lhe/«ii  ndlmf't  part, 
To  teach  hia  hands  some  beneficial  art.  Coy,  7Vu 


Fo'usdiibss.t  «.  i.  [from  founder^ 

1.  A  woman  that  founds,  builds,  establishes' 
causes,  or  begins  any  thing.  Mr.  Jlasou 
is  ridiculously  angry  with  Dr.  Johnson 
for  8horteningybunt/eTM«  in  the  example 
of  the  next  definition  from  Spenser,  and 
also  contends  that  foundress,  in  the  ex- 
ample from  Dryden,  is  only  a  poetical 
contraction.  He  has  offered  no  other 
example  either  offounderess  or foundress. 
The  word  foundress  is  common  in  both 
senses. 

Forgvtfoll  of  himsabe,  his  birth,  hist 
friends,  and  all, 
And  only  minding  (whom  he  mist)  I 

of  Ids  fall.  Warntr,  AOncn't  l 

Pride  —  became  tfae  first  precedent  of  God's 
,  and  Ure/tsmaVcj*  of  hell. 
Oshome,  Jdticete  a  Son,  p.  28. 

2.  A  woman  that  establishes  any  charitable 
revenue. 

For  of  their  order  she  waa  patroness, 
Albe  Charissa  was  their ehjefest/etuMieeeis. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

For  seal  like  hers,  her  servants  were  to  show ; 
She  was  the  first,  where  need  requb/d  to  go ; 
Herself  tbe  foundrtu,  and  attendant  too. 

Vrifde  . 

The  great  foundress  of  the  Pietistt,  Madame  de 
Bourigoon.  Taller,  No.  1S6. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  north  cross  is 
erected  a  stone  monument  for  Sir  John  Trusaell, 
and  Maud  his  wife,  who  were  tbe  founder  and 
foundress  of  tfaia  church.     Ashmole,  Berk.  ii.  487. 

FOUNT-t       I     *•  C/o"^  Latin;  fon- 
FO'UNTAIN.  J     laine,  French  Jbntana, 
low  Latin,  fouataniou,  anc.  Frov.] 

1.  A  well ;  a  spring. 

Me  set  before  him  n[jreud 
A  table  of  celestial  food  divine, 
Ambrosial  fruits  fetcht  from  the  tree  of  life ; 
And  from  tfae  fount  of  life  ambrosial  Jrink. 

Milton,  P.  R. 

2.  A  small  bason  of  sprin| 


1 


We  see 


via. 
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F  O  U 

On  a  nun  drink  better  from  the/mm«in  finely 
paved  with  marbU,  than  when  h  «welU  over  the 
green  turf.  Bp.  Tuyhr. 

Narcissus  on  the  (rcsssy  verdure  lies  • 
Bui  whilst  within  Use  cmtil  fount  he  trie* 
To  quench  bis  hot,  he  Mi  new  heat  «riM^ 

3.  A  jet ;  a  spout  of  water. 

Fnuntaint  I  intend  10  be  of  two  nature :  the 
mm  that  •prinkleih  or  spoutcth  water ;  (he  other  a 
lair  receipt  of  water,  without  fish,  or  slime,  or 
mud.  ffuron. 

4.  The  head  or  first  spring  of  a  river. 

AH  action*  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  ai  water* 
keep  the  tenour  of  their fountain .-  your  compav 
lion  is  general,  and  bat  the  tame  effect  ea  weU  on 
enemies  ss  friends.  Dryden. 

5.  Original;  first  principle ;  first  cause. 

Almighty  God,  the/ointlw'n  of  all  goodness. 

Common  I*rcytr. 

You  may  reduce  m-any  thousand  bodies  to  thine 
few  general  figure*,  as  unto  their  principal  head* 
and  fiuntainx.  I'tatkam. 

"fnk  one  city  may  well  be  reckoned  not  only  the 
aeat  of  trade  and  commerce,  not  only  liur  fountain 
of  habit*  and  fashion*,  and  good  breeding,  but  of 
morally  good  or  bad  maimer*  to  all  England. 

Sjrmtt  Strm. 

fin  printing.!    A  set  or  Quantity  of 


[In  printing.] 
characters  or  I 

Fo'UNTAlNHEAD.* 

W.]  Original 


et  or  quant 
See  Font. 
i.  s.  [fountain  and 


F  O  U 

adj.  [four  and  fold.']  Four 


PUT  1FEU 

'bote  art  in  vain  f 
he  fmrfooied  train,  V 
i  Neasus  on  tb*  plain.  1 


:  principle. 

>'»  intestine  wars, 
.  tli*  ruagajine  of  hail. 

Younf,  Night.  Th.  9. 

Fo'uktainless.   adj.    [from  fountain.'] 
Having  no  fountain ;  wanting  a  spring. 
So  large 

The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  wa»  room 
For  barren  desart,  fwnu,i,Jcu  and  dry. 

MHim,  P.  B. 

Fo'uxrru!..  adj.  [fount  wifull.]  Full  of 
springs. 

But  when  the  fruitful  Ida'*  top  they  scald  with 
utmost  liaate, 
All  fell  upon  the  high-hair'd  oaks.  Chapman,  /hods. 

To  FouPE.t  o.  a.  To  drive  with  sudden 
impetuosity.  A  word  out  of  use,  Dr. 
Johnson  says.  He  would  not  have  said, 
that  it  ever  was  in  use,  if  he  had  con- 
sulted the  editions  of  the  book,  from 
which  he  cites  the  example.  The  first 
edition  of  Camden's  Remains  in  1605 
reads  toupt.  A  very  incorrect  edition 
of  1637  reads  faupe,  but  it  is  corrected 
in  the  improved  one  of  1674.  See  To 
Soup.  Dr.  Ash  gravely  admits  foupe 
into  his  vocabulary.  The  following  is 
the  passage,  in  wliich  the  mistaken  word 
occurs,  as  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
now  with  more  than  one  correction.  To 
toup  is  to  draw,  to  breathe  out. 

We  pronounce,  by  tin  confession  of  strangers, 
a*  [iweetly,]  monthly,  and  moderately,  a*  any  of 
the  northern  nations,  who  [are  noted  to]  foupe 
r^^rw^outofth.^ 
lull  spirits. 


Fouoto'ld 
times  told. 

Ill- .hail  restore  llie  hmb  fowfM,  because  he 
bad  no  pity.  2  Sam,  xii.  6. 

Fourfo'otsd.  adj.  [Jour  and/oof.]  Qua- 
druped ;  having  four  feet. 

Augur  Astylos,  whose 
From  tight  dissuaded  lbs  ft 
Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Neatu*  on  tb*  plain. 

Deyden. 

Fo'urrier.*  n.  t.  [French,  fourier,  Cot- 
grave.  ]    An  harbinger. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham'*  revolt  wai  the  pre- 
parative and  fintrritr  of  the  rot. 

Sir  G.  Butt,  Hi*.  Rich.  III.  p.  34. 

Foonsco're.  adj.  [four  and  score.] 

1.  Foot  times  twenty;  eighty. 

When  they  were  out  of  reach,  they  turned  and 
ocean  to  Spain,  baring  U)«r fvurtcart  of 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  men. 

llacon.  War  uith  Spain. 
The  ChioU  were  first  a  free  people,  being  a 
common- wealth,  moinuining  a  naty  of  fourteen 
.hip,.  Sandyt. 

The  Liturgy  bad,  by  the  practice  of  TKurfiur- 
um  year*,  obtained  gr.  it  veneration  from  all  sober 
Protestants.  CXartwlin. 

2.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore  years 
in  numbering  the  age  of  man. 

At  seventeen  year*  many  their  fortune*  eeek  j 
But  at  fovneare  it  i*  too  late  a  week. 

Shahpeare,  At  you  Hit  it. 
Some  few  might  be  of  use  in  council  upon  great 
occasions,  till  after  threescore  and  ten ;  and  the 
two  late  minister*  in  Spain  were  *o  till  fmtneort. 

Temple. 

Foursqua'rb.  adj.  [four  and  tquare.] 
Quadrangular ;  having  four  sides  and 
angles  equal. 

The  temple  of  Bel  wa*  inrironed  with  a  wall 
carried  founauart,  of  great  bright  and  beauty ; 
,   and  on  each  tquare  certain  bnuen  gate*  curiously 
engraven.  Ralegh,  Hut. 

Fourte'en.  adj.  [peopepcyn,  Saxon.]  Four 
and  ten ;  twice  seven. 

I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  »heer 
a]e,  S*oiij»!i»T. 
Fourte'evtk.  adj.  [from  fourteen.]  The 
ordinal  of  fourteen  ;  the  fourth  after  the 


fvl. 

to  Sy, 


FOUR.  -adj.  [reopen, 
quatuor,  Latin.]  Ti 


Sax.jWtBor,  Goth. 
Twice  two. 
i  I  wuh'd,"  the  lot.  were  cart  art  four, 
Myself  the  fifth.  ropr,  Odyttey. 

FOVRBE.  n.  $.  [French.]  A  cheat  ;  a 
tricking  fellow.    Not  now  in  use. 

Jove*  envoy,  through  the  air, 
r  care 

! 


Thou  art  a 


I  have  not  found  any  that  see  the  ninth  day,  few 
the  twelfth,  and  the  eye*  of  tome  not  open 

the  fourteenth  Any.        Broum,  Vulg.  Err. 

Fourth,  adj.  [from  four.]  The  ordinal  of 
four ;  the  first  after  the  third. 

A  third  i*  like  the  former :  filthy  hagi ! 
Why  do  you  ihew  me  this?  A/rorfA  f  *tart  eye! 
What  I  will  the  line  (trvtch  out  to  th"  crack  of 
doom?  Saoavfiwrv. 

Fo'urthlv.  adv.  [from  fourth.]  In  the 
fourth  place. 

Fourthly,  planU  have  their  wed  and  seminal 
part*  uppermost,  and  living  creature*  have  them  , 
lowermost.  Brum,  2Vat.  Hilt. 

Fourwhe'eled.  adj.  [four  and  wheeled.] 
Running  upon  twice  two  wheels. 
Scarce  twenty  fourmheeTd  car*,  compact  and 
Mrong, 

The  many  load  could  [war,  and  roll  along. 

Fope,  Odytt- 

Fo'uter.*  ».  4.  A  despicable  fellow.  See 
Foutt-  This  contemptuous  expression 
is  both  a  northern  and  a  west-country 
word.    See  Brockett  and  Jennings. 

Fo'utra.  n.  t.  [from  foutre,  French.]  A 
fig ;  a  scoff:  a  word  of  contempt.  Not 


FOX 

A  fouira  fur  the  world,  end  wardling*  base. 

Sftnksiteare,  lien.  I V. 

Fo'uty.*  adj.  [Fr.  foutu,  "  a  scoundrel, 
a  fellow  of  small  account."  Cotgrave.] 
Despicable;  colloquially  used,  in  con- 
tempt ;  as,  he  is  a  foutu  fellow.  It  is 
used  by  Scottish  writers. 

F0WL.f  n.  *■  [fujel,  pihl,  Saxon ; 
Icel.  and  Su.  Goth,  from  fiuea,  to 
whence  the  Sax.  Fltojan,  ana  the  Germ. 
fingel,  wing ;  voghel,  Teut.  vogti.  Germ.] 
A  winged  animal ;  a  bird.  It  is  collo- 
quially used  of  edible  birds,  but  in  book* 
of  all  the  feathered  tribe*.  Fowl  is  used 
collectively :  as,  we  dined  upon  fish  and 
fowl. 

The  beast*,  the  fishce,  and  the  winged /?u6, 
Are  tlieir  male  subjects        111  their  controul*. 

Shiilfp'nre. 

Lucvllu*  entertained  Fampey  in  a  magnificent 
house :  Pompcy  teid,  this  Is  a  marvellous  house 
for  the  summer :  but  roethink*  very  cold  for 
winter.  Lucullut  answered,  do  you  not  think  u 
a*  wise  as  diters  fouis,  to  change  my  habitation  in 
the  winter  season  ?  Atom,  Apepktktgmt. 

This  mighty  breath 
Instructs  the  fawit  of  heaven.     Thornton,  Spring. 

To  FowL.f  f.  ».  [from  the  noun.]  To 
kill  birds  for  food  or  game. 
Such  persons  as  may  lawfully  hunt,  fish,  or 
fovt,  nave  only  a  qualified  property  in  these 
animal*.  lilackttmu. 

Fo'wler.  i».  *.  [from Jowl.]  A  ■portsmaii 
who  pursues  birds. 

Tbe/nefar  warn'd 
By  those  good  omens,  with  swift  early  step* 
Tread*  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and 
glades, 

Offensive  to  the  birds.  Thilipt. 
With  slsught'ring  guns  tb'  uoweary'd  fowler 
roves, 

When  hints  have  whuen'd  all  the  naked  proves. 

rape. 

Fo'wtixo.*  n.  *.  [from  fowl.]  The  act  of 
catching  birds  with  birdlime,  nets,  mid 
other  devices ;  the  employment  of 
shooting  birds;  and  also  falconry  or 
hawking. 

Fo'wlingpiece.  n.  s.  [yotc*' and  piece.]  A 
gun  for  the  shooting  of  birds. 

"Ti*  necessary  that  the  countryman  be  provided) 
with  a  good  Jm/ingpiece.  Mortimer. 

FOX.f  ". «.  [tox,  Saxon ;  mi,  voir  A,  Dutch ; 
fox.  Su.  Goth. foxa,  to  deceive;  Icel. 
tho  same,  andjfar,  false.    Hence,  per- 
haps, the  name  of  the  animal.] 
A  wild  animal  of  the  canine  kind,  with 
sharp  ears  and  a  bushy  tail,  remarkable 
for  his  cunning,  living  in  holes,  and 
preying  upon  fowls  or  small  animals. 
Tbc/«  bark*  not  when  he  would  Meal  the  tarob. 

SJutkjvarr. 

He  that  trust*  to  you. 
Where  be  should  find  you  lion*,  find*  you  hare*  ; 


1. 


i  are  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers, 
or  bole*  of  fate,  than  the  fortresses  of  tsir  war- 
rloun.  Locke. 

2.  By  way  of  reproach,  applied  to  a  knave 
or  cunning  fellow. 

O  how  the  osd/aUunk,  I  warrant  thee. 
When  the  rank  fit  wa*  on  bint. 

Orway,  Venice  Prrtmnl. 

3.  Formerly  a  cant  expression  for  a  sword. 

O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest^n^point  of^t  ^ 
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FOX 


FRA 


PEA 


He's  hurt  loo,  he 
father*,  old/wfty 


)C  go  far,  I  made  my 
this  ears. 

JarosMt.  and  FL  pMbuter. 
The  whinyard  of  the  hotiwof  -Shrewsbury  is  not 
lik*  k,  nor  the  twohnaded  fo*  at  John  I 'si  staff, 
which  bowtfd  in  sunder  fourteen  out  of  seven  prin- 
cipal aassiUnta!  Geananon  D.Quir.  p.87. 

To  Fox.*  v.  a.   [Su.  Goth../o*o,  to  de- 
ceive.]   Tostupify;  to  make  drunk. 

The  Dutch — by  reason  of  their  custom  of  im- 
moderate bibbing,  and  su  often  being  _/W/,  «n 
by  tin1  best  nauons  of  Europe  pointed  at  as 
gaiing-stoek*.  Trans.  efBocxalim,  (1626,)  p.  51. 


loulrt  oiler  to  ju»ti' 
that  be  oner /ana 


S.  [fox 


and  «wc.]  A 


i  him- 


fox's 


Fo'xcase.  n.  t. 
skin. 

One  bad  better  be  laughed  at  fur  taking  a/orrnic 
tot  a  fox,  than  lw  destroyed  by  taking  •  fire  fox 
fbr  a  OH.  L' Bit  range. 

Fox'chask.  «.  *.  [fox  and  rAw.]  The  pur- 
suit of  the  fox  with  hounds. 

See  uV  same  man,  in  rigour,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company ;  in  place  or  out ; 
Early  at  business,  and  «t  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a /iicaajf,  »iw  at  a  debate.  Pope. 

Fo'xbry.*  ii.  t.  [from  fox.]  Behaviour 
like  that  of  a  fox.   An  old  forgotten 
word,  but  full  as  good  as  foxship  given 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 
And  wrio  [hide]  me  in  my  fame. 

Chaucer,  Bees.  R.  6793. 

Fo'xkvil.  n.  I.  [  fox  and  evil.]  A  kind  of 
disease  in  which  the  hair  sheds. 

Fo'xvish.  n.  t.  [vulpecula  pitcu.]   A  fish. 

Fo'xotoVK-t  »•  *•  [digitatu.  Sax.  foxer- 
xlora.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

Fo'xhoukd.*  n.  t.  [fox  and  hound.']  A 
hound  for  chasing  toxes. 

Who  lavishes  hi.  * 
On  ricer./ur-A.jun  i,  hawk,  or 

Fo'xhuntbr.  ft.  #.  [fox  and  hunter.]  A 
man  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  shew  his 
bravery  in  hunting  foxes.  A  term  of 
reproach  used  of  country  gentlemen, 

Tbe/Biinicra  went  their  way.  and  then 
steals  the  fox.  1* 

John  Wildfire,  fixkunttr,  broke  hi*  neck  orer  ■ 
stx-bar  gate.  Spectator. 
Fox'ish.*  adj.  [from fox.]  Cunning;  art- 
ful, like  a  fox. 

Foicry  [nww ]  _/uriiA  maimers. 

Tyncf.Ul,  Chu.  0i. 

Fo'xlike.*  adj.  [fox  and  liie.]  Keseni- 
bling  the  cunning  of  a  fox. 

There  is  sucb yiir/iXr  craft,  and  such  methods  of 
deceit.  Goodman,  etmt.  St.  Cenf.  P.  Bi. 

Fo'xly.*  adj.  ffrom^x.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  a  fox. 

Their  wolriah  hearts,  their  tr*yl*rou»  /.Wp  brain, 
Or  prore  them  bur,  of  rascal  race  cngrndred, 
Or  from  hault  linage  bastard-like  degendrcd. 

Mr.  for  Uag.  P-  *>'• 

Fo'xship.  ».  t.  [from  fox.]  The  character 
or  qualities  of  a  fox;  cunning;  mis- 
chievous art. 

Had't  thou farship 
To  ben  nil  him  that  struck  more  blow*  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hart  ipokeo  words.  Shaictjieare,  Cartel. 

Fo'xtaii..  n.  t.  [alovecurut.]  A  plant. 
Fo'xtrap.  n.  *.  [fox  and  trap.]    A  gin  or 
snare  to  catch  foxes. 

Answer  a  question,  at  what  hour  of  the  night  to 
eat  ■  futtrap.  Ihilcr. 

Fo'xx.»  adj.  [  from fox.] 


1.  Belonging  to  a  fox.  Huloet. 

2.  Wily  as  a  fox.  Huloet. 

Deadly  haired  and  malice, /wy  wilincsa,  wolriah 
ravening  and  devouring. 

Mp.  Crtmmcr  on  the  Sacrament,  foL  1  la 

For.  n.  $.  [foi.  Ft.]  Faith ;  allegiance. 
An  obsolete  word. 

He  Eaiirrland  subdued,  and  Denmark  won, 
And  of  them  both  did  foy  and  tribute  raise. 

Sjvnser,  F.Q. 

Fot.»  #.  [probably  from  the  TeuL/twy, 
an  agreement,  a  compact.]  A  feast 
given  by  one  who  is  about  to  leave  a 
place.  In  Kent,  according  to  Grose,  a 
treat  to  friends  "  either  at  going  abroad 
or  coming  home." 

He  ia  a  peaaooate  lorer  of  morning -draughts, 
which  he  generally  continue*  till  dinner-time ;  a 
rigid  exactor  of  num-groats,  and 


o(fv  and  Ijiberage  [beverage.] 
England" $  JaU,  Chantd.  (fa  Bad 

Fo'Tsox-t   See  Foisok. 

ToFbact.  v.  a.  [fradvM,  Latin.]  To 
break  ;  to  violate ;  to  infringe.  Found 
perhaps  only  in  the  following  passage. 

His  Jays  and  times  arc  past. 
And  my  reliance  on  hi*  fractert  date* 
Has  emit  my  credit.  tmeJetpeart,  Timon. 

FRA'CTION.  n.  t.  [fraction,  Ft. fractio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking;  the  state  of  being 
broken. 

The  aurrace  of  the  earth  bam  been  broke,  and 
the  uarts  of  it  dislocated  ;  Mural  parcels  of  nature 
retain  •till  the  evident  marka  of fraction  and  nun. 

Jturnet,  Th.  of  tie  Earth. 

2.  A  broken  part  of  an  integral. 

Tbeymc-fiona  of  her  faith,  orta  of  her  love, 
The  fragment*,  acrapa,  lb*  bit*  and  greasy  rvli<iuc* 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Dlomede. 

Shaiepeare. 

Nettlier  tbe  motion  of  the  moon,  whereby  month* 
are  computed,  nor  the  nan,  whereby  year*  are  ac- 
counted, censisteth  of  whole  noTubera,  but  admit* 
of  fmctumt  and  broken  parts,     lirotrn,  V%dg.  I'rr. 

Fliny  put  a  round  number  nrar  the  truth, 
rather  than  a  fraction.  /trbutkntf  <w  Cum. 

Fka'ctiokal.  adj.  [fromfraction.]  Be- 
longing to  a  broken  number ;  comprising 
a  broken  number. 

Wa  make  a  cypher  the  medium  between  In- 
creasing and  decreasing  numbers,  cotnmutily  called 
absolute  or  whole  number*,  and  negative  or TVoe- 
tunal  numbers.  (Scacr'j  drilhmetici. 

Fra'ctious.*  adj.  [perhaps  from  fractus, 
Lat.]  Cross ;  peevish ;  fretful :  as,  a 
fractious  child. 

FRA'CTURE.  n.  i.  [fradura,  Lat.] 

1.  Breach;  separation  of  continuous  parts. 

That  may  do  it  without  any  great  fracture  of  the 
more  stable  ami  died  part*  of  nature,  or  the  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  thereof. 

Hate,  Oeig.  ofMcmhnO. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  continuity  of  a 
bone  in  living  bodies. 

Hut  thou  wilt  sin  and  grief  destroy, 
That  as  lb*  broken  bona*  may  joy, 
And  tune  together  in  a  weU-eet  song, 
Full  of  hb  praiara, 
Who  dead  men  raise* ; 
Frail  urea  well  cur'd,  make  as  more  strong. 

Herbert. 

of  the  akull  are  dangerous,  not  in 
to  the  cranium  it- 


Sharp,  Surgery. 

To  FKA'cTtnuuT  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  break  a  bone. 


The  leg  w»«  dressed,  and 

united  together. 
2,  To  break  any  thing. 

Behold  hi*  chair,  whose fraclur'd  scat  infirm 
An  aged  cushion  hides.  SluTutimr,  i'<  /m.orp.P.fii. 

FRA'GILEuuf).  [fragile,  French  -.fragilu, 
Latin.] 

1.  Brittle;  easily  snapped  or  broken. 

To  ease  them  of  their  grief*. 
Their  pangs  of  love,  and  other  i 
That  .mture's  frarile  vessel  doth 
In  life-!  uncertain  voyage.      Shahpeart,  Timon. 

Tbe  stalk  of  try  is  tough,  and  not  fragile. 

Bacon,  Xat.  HiM. 

When  i 


"TU  weak  and  fragile,  like  Aracfan***  line. 

A  dry  stick  will  be  easily  broken,  when  a  green 
one  will  maintain  a  strong  resistance ;  and  yet  in 
the  moist  substance  there  Is  less  rest  than  in  what  is 
drier  and  mors fragile.  Gktnitlle. 
2.  Weak;  uncertain;  easily  destroyed. 

Much  ostentation,  vsiu  of  disbly  amis. 
And  fragile  earn,  much  instrument  of  war, 


iworcXoP 


P.B. 


Fraoi'lity."*'  a.  t.  [fragilitt,  French.] 
1.  Brittleness ;  easiness  to  be  broken. 


Tot 

fragility,  t 
days. 

2.  Weakness ;  unc 
destroyed. 

Year  the  uncertainty  of  man's  frasiiilv,  tile  com- 
mon chance  of  war,  lb*  riolence  of  fortune. 


with  toughness,  and  lea* 
water  for  two  or  three 
2?.  ions,  .Var.  Jlirt. 

;  easiness  to  be 


3.  Frailty  ;  liableness  to  fault. 

AU  could  not  be  right,  in  such  a  state,  in 
lower  age  of fragility.  Wat 

FRA'GMENT.  «.*.  [fragmentum,  Latin.] 
A  part  broken  from  the  whole ;  an  im- 
perfect piece. 

He  who  lata  a  sceptre  did  command, 
Now  grasps  s  floatiiig/mi«tci»/  in  his  hand. 

Dryden. 

in  lu«  unwished  fragment  of  the 
s  shewu  us  this  way  to  improvement. 

Wattt  on  the  Mind. 
If  a  thin  or  plated  body,  which  being  of  an  i 


Cowley, 


thickness,  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
i  *ht  into  threads,  or  broken  Into frag- 
ssmc  thickness,  with  tbe  plate,  I  see 
why  every  thread  or  ft 
it*  colour.  Net 
Some  on  painted  wood 
he  fmgmenli,  some  prepar'd  the  food. 

Pope,  Odyuey. 

Fra'omentary.  adj.  [from  fragment.] 
Composed  of  fragments,  A  word  not 
elegant,  nor  in  use. 

She,  she's  gone  ;  she'l  gone  :  when  thou  know'rt 
this, 

Wlmt  fragmmlary  rubbish  this  world  is, 
Tbou'knuw'st,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  *  thought  ■ 
He  k  bo  wait  too  too  much  that  thinks  it  nought. 

FRA'GOR.i  ».  *.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  noise ;  a  crack ;  a  crash.  Not  used. 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  only  the  first  of 
of  the  examples  from  Sandys  ;  in  whose 
writings  alone  I  find  it  in  this  sense,  and 
who  was  certainly  fond  of  the  word. 
Sir  T.  Herbert  uses  it  in  a 
ent  sense,  that  of  fragrance. 

To  earth'*  extent  hb  winged  lightning*  I 
I\j^ued  by  hideous fngan  ,  though  before 
The  flame*  descend,  they  in  their  breaches  roar. 

Sandy*,  Jet,  p.  54. 
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The  clouds  in  storm*  of  nun  descend ; 

•  Thy  Wdeous/rejcort  rend.  Skmdyt,  P».?7, 
n  clashing,  trumpets,  from  tire  rising  sun 
lIomblc/ragMs,  beard  by  all. 

Sandys,  Christ's  Pasw.Xata.  p.  111. 

2.  A  sweet  smell ;  a  strong  smell.  A 
word  not  justifiable  in  this  sense. 

for  grandeur  and  fragour  arc  such 
as  Do  city  in  Asia  outvies- 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  TravtO,  D.16S. 
[The  rouik)  by  its/nnor  is  oft  discovered  by 
tlic careless passenger.  Sir  T. Herbert,  J'niu.p.S63. 

Fha'grakce.  7  it.  ».  [fragrantia,  Latin.] 
Fra'graxcy.  J     Sweetness    of    smell ; 
pleasing  scent ;  grateful  odour. 

Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veild  in  a  cloud  atfmgnnce,  where  she  »«ood 
Halfspy'd.  MSltn,  P.I- 

I  am  more  pkiu'd  to  survey  my  row*  of  cole- 
worts  and  cabbage*  springing  up  in  their  full/ro- 
gwniy  and  verdure,  than  to  see  tl>c  tender  plants 
of  foreign  countries  kepi  alive  by  artificial  beau. 

Addison,  Smxt. 
Not  lovelier  seem'd  Nercruiu*  to  the  eye ; 
Nor,  when  a  flower,  could  boast  more franraney. 

Garth, 

Such  was  the  wine :  to  quench  whose  fervent 
Scarce  twenty  measures  from  the  living  stream 


s^4M*>«  aais.—s—awr»  —  -  -~r»  

To  cool  one  cup  tuffie'd ;  tl«c  goblet  crown'd, 
Brealh'd  aromatic*  fragranaa  around. 


Pope,  Odyssey. 

FR  A'GRANT.f  adj.  [fragrant,  Vr.fra 
grant,  Lat.]    Odorous  ;  sweet  of  smell. 

Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  f  bowers ;  and  tweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild.  Milton,  P.L. 

The  nymph  voucbssf'd  to  place 
Upon  her  head  the  various  vrreath  : 
The  flow'rs,  leas  blooming  than  her  face ; 
Their  scent  toss  fragrant  than  her  breath.  Prior. 

Fra'oranti-v.  adv.  [from  fragrant.']  With 
sweet  scent. 

A*  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour,  and  smell 
fragrantly,  you  m 


Fk  Aii«t  n.t.  [old  Yr.fraiU,  a  basket,  Kel- 
ham.] 

1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes. 

A  trail  of  figs.  Barret' t  Atv.  1 580. 

What  would  you  now  give  fur  her?  tome  five 
frail 

Of  roUt'D  fig*,  good  godson? 

Beaxsm.  and  Fl.  Hnn.  Man's  Fortune. 
Three  fraslt  of  sprats  carried  from  mart. 

Jtarum.  and  Ft.  Q.  of  Corinth. 

2.  A  rush  for  weaving  boskets. 
FRAIL-t  adj.  [old  Vr.fraiU,  i.  e. fragile, 

brittle;  from  fragilu,  Lat.  Cotgrove 
and  Roquefort.] 

1.  Weak ;  easily  decaying ;  subject  to  ca- 
sualties ;  easily  destroyed. 

I  know  my  body  "a  of  to  frail  a  kind, 
As  force  without,  fever*  within  can  kill.  Danes. 

When  with  care  we  have  raised  an  imaginary 
treasure  of  happiness,  we  find,  at  last,  that  die 
materials  uf  the  structure  nre/miJ  ;mil  perishing, 

Rogers. 

2.  Weak  of  resolution  ;  liable  to  errouror 


The  truly  virtuou.  do  not  easily  credit  evil  that 
it  told  them  of  their  neighbour* ;  for  if  others 
may  do  amiss,  then  may  Uiaso  also  apeak  amis* : 
man  is frail,  and  prune  to  evil,  and  therefore  may 
won  tail  in  words.  Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

FnA'iL.uwis.t  ».*•  [(torn frail.)  Wcak- 
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Such  b  ibe  frailness  of  our  nature. 

fir.  Jackson,  Worts,  S4. 

There  h  notliing  among  all  the  frailnesses  and 
uncertainties  of  this  sublunary  world  so  tottering 
and  unstable  as  the  virtue  of  a  coward.  Jforrit. 

FRA'iLTY-t  n.  s.  [from frail;  Norm.  Fr. 
frealtc.  Kelham.] 

1.  Weakness  of  resolution;  instability  of 
mind;  infirmity. 

Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  bis  wifi'«yrou7y,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily.  S\-iifjtrarf. 

Nor  shonldM  thou  have  trusted  that  to  woman's 
frailty: 

Ere  I  to  tbee,  thou  to  thyself  wast  cruel. 

llUlon,  S.  A. 

God  knows  our  frailly,  pities  our  weakness,  and 
requires  of  us  no  more  tlL*n  w*  are  able  tudo. 

Ijocke. 

2.  Fault  proceeding  from  weakness ;  sins 
of  infirmity  ;  in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Love  did  hi*  reason  blind, 
And  love'*  tl«  noblct  frmlty  of  the  mind. 

J)rydmt  Ind*  Etnp- 
Kind  wit*  will  thorn  light  fault*  excuse ; 
Those  are  the  common  fnssLtes  of  the  muse. 

Death,  only  death,  can  break  the  lasting  chain  ; 
And  here,  ev'n  then,  shall  my  cold  dust  remain  ; 
Here  all  iu frailties,  all  it*  flames  resign, 
And  wait,  till  'tis  no  sin  to  mis  with  thine.  Pope. 

That  Christians  arc  now  not  ooly  like  other  men 
in  theiryraiAbT*  and  infirmities,  might  be  in  *omo 
degree  excusable ;  but  tlte  complaint  is,  they  are 
like  heathen*  in  all  the  main  and  chief  articles  of 
their  live*.  Law. 

FRArSCHEUR.n.s.  [French.]  Fresh- 
ness ;  coolness.  A  word  foolishly  in- 
novated by  Dry  den. 

Httlier  in  Suromer-cv'nings  you  repair, 
To  taste  the  fraitcheur  of  the  purer  air.  Dryden. 
FRAISE.i  n.  t.  [French.] 

1.  A  pancake  with  bacon  in  it.  SccFnotsE. 

2.  Fraiscs  are  pointed  stakes  in  fortifi- 
cation. 

Fram.*  adj.  [Icei.framur,  mollis.]  Ten- 
der ;  brittle :  written  also frcm  and  frint. 
Craven  Dialect,  and  Wilbraham's  Gloss. 

To  FRAME.f  v.  a.  [Sax.  rpemman,  to 
frame  ;  Goth,  framna,  to  produce.] 

1.  To  form  or  fabricate  by  orderly  con- 
struction and  union  of  various  parts. 

The  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast ; 
The  one  fair fram'd  at  burnuh'd  ivory, 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

2.  To  fit  one  to  another. 

Tbey  rather  cut  down  their  timber  to  frame  it, 
and  to  do  occcstarie*  to  their  convenient  use,  than 
to  fight.  ANtot. 

Hew  timber,  saw  it,/mnw  it,  and  set  it  together. 

Mortimer. 

3.  To  make ;  to  compose. 

Tlieo  chusing  out  few  words  moat  horrible, 
Tliereof  did  verses  frame.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

As  wine  mingled  with  water  it  pleasant,  and 
delighteth  the  tatte ;  even  so  speech,  flndy/nrated, 
deligbteth  the  ear*  of  them  that  read  the  story. 

1  Mace.  xv.  99. 
Fight  valiantly  to-day ; 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it ; 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  ill*  firm  truth  of  valour. 

Skaksptnre. 

4.  To  regulate ;  to  adjust. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  pretending  to 
this  excellent  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesu*  onr 
Lord,  if  we  do  ool  frame  our  lire*  according  to  it. 

'/WW**. 

5.  To  form  to  any  rule  or  method  by  study 
or  precept. 
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Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 
Host  not  tbe  soft  way  ;  but  thou  wiltyWrme 
Thyself  forsooth  hereafter  theirs.     ShaJbp.  Ceriol. 

1  have  been  a  truant  to  the  law ; 
I  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it, 
And  therefore frame  the  law  unto  my  wilt 

ii  '.nl  tpcutt,  Setu  V I, 

6.  To  form  and  digest  by  thought. 

The  moat  abstruse  idea*  are  only  inch  as  the 
UT-,Hervt.i:itlii:n  framrs  to  iUelf,  by  joining  together 
ideas  that  it  hod  either  from  objects  of  sense,  or 
from  it*  own  operations  about  thorn.  Locke, 

Full  of  that  flame  his  tender  scenes  be  warm*. 
And  frame*  his  goddeu  by  your  matchless  charme. 

GrmtiUe. 

Urge  him  with  truth  to  frame  his  sore  replies, 
And  sure  he  will;  foe  wisdom  never  lies. 

Pope,  Orlyuey. 

Flow  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  irx 
tbe  mind  of  a  man  of  witdom  and  study  in  a 
length  of  years. 

7.  To  contrive  ;  to  plan. 

Unpardonable  the  presumption  si 
in  contriving  and framtng  this  letter  ' 


8.  To  settle ;  to  scheme  out. 

Though  1  cannot  make  tnte  wan, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Stusltspearr,  Corvl. 

9.  To  invent ;  to  fabricate,  in  a  bad  sense : 
as,  to  frame  a  story  or  lie. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  tbe  pluenomeas framed 
to  their  conceit  eccencrick*  and  epicycles.  Bacon. 

To  Frame.*  v.  n.  To  contrive;  to  at- 
tempt :  and  in  this  sense  it  is  now  a 


tempt :  i 
northern 


.  to  him,  Say  now  Shibboleth  ; 
and  be  said  Sibboleth ;  for  he  could  not frame  to 
pronounce  it  right.  Judges,  sii.  8. 

Frame,  i?.*.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  fab  rick;  any  thing  constructed  of 
various  parts  or  members. 

If  the  frame  of  the  hesnenly  arch  should  di.s«ilvc 
itself,  if  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irregular  volubility,  turn  them- 
corrcs  any  way,  as  It  might  happen.  Hooker. 

Castles  made  of  trees  upon  frames  of  timber, 
with  turrets  and  arches,  were  anciently  matters  of 
magnificence.  Macon. 

These  ore  tby  glorious  works,  parent  of  good ! 
Almighty !  thine  this  universal  frame. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Divine  Ci cilia  came, 
Inventrest  of  lite  vocal  frame.  Drydcn. 

The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  J 
Which  hew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  . 

riex  came, 
The  labour  of  a  god  ;  and  all  along, 
Tough  iron  plate*  were  elench'd,  to  make  it  strong. 

Dryden. 

We  see  thU  vast/rente  of  the  world,  and  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  creature*  In  it ;  all  which, 
we,  who  believe  a  God,  attribute  to  him  a*  the 
author.  TSletson. 

2.  Any  thing  made  so  as  to  enclose  or  ad- 
mit something  else. 

Put  both  the  tub*  and  the  vessel  H  leaned  on 
into  a  convenient  wooden  frame,  to  keep  them 
from  miiclisnce*.  Boyle. 

His  picture  scarcely  would  deserve  a frame. 

Jji'ytlfit,  ,/itr. 

A  globe  of  glass  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  being  put  into  a  frame  where  it  may  be 
swiftly  turned  round  its  oils,  will,  in  turning, 
shine  where  it  rubs  against  the  palm  of  one's  hand. 

AVirtun,  O/rfkb. 


il  frame, 

I  Indian  quar- 


S.  Order;  regularity;  adjusted 
disposition. 

A  woman,  that  t*  like  a  German  dork, 
Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of frame, 
And  never  going  aright. 

Your  steddy  soul  preserve*  Iter  frame  .- 
Id  good  and  evil  times  the  same.  Steift. 
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Scheme;  order. 
Another  party  did  resolve  lo  change  the  whole 
'  i  state  at  well  as 


5.  Contrivance  ;  projection. 

Join,  the  Bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in/mm*  of  vttlanies.  Sktdij,. 

6.  Mechanical  construction. 

7.  Shape  ;  form ;  proportion. 

A  bear'*  a  sarage  beeat, 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  d»m 
Hat  lick'd  it  into  shape  and frame.  Hudibrat. 

Fba'mer.  r.  *.  [from  frame;  fpemman, 
Sax.]  Maker;  former;  contriver;  schemer. 
Tb«  forger  of  his  own  fate,  the  framer  of  his 
abould  be  improper,  if  actions  were  pre- 


Jlammcnd. 
i  in  experiments 
r  of  thoM  medals, 

^rautanor  <m  Coint. 

FaA'stRwoBJC*  ».  *.  [frame  and  work] 
Work  done  in  a  frame. 

Douhtlc-ii  a  staunch  and  solid  piece  of  frame - 
tear*.  kfHton,  Artuj  •agiUm. 

Fra'mino."  r.  s.  [from  frame.]  Adjoin- 
ing together ;  as  the  framing  of  a  house, 
L  e.  the  timber-work  in  it. 
Fba'mpold.t  adj.  [This  word  is  written 
by  Dr.  Hacket,  frampul.  I  know  not 
its  original.  Dr.  Johnson.  — It  is  writ- 
ten also frampal,  or frampcl,frampared, 
and  framfbld i  for  they  all  are  evidently 
the  same  word.  Kay  thinks  that,  like 
fromard,  it  comes  from  the  Sax.  fparn, 
our  from.']  Peevish;  boisterous;  rug- 
ged; crossgrained. 

Her  btuband !  Abu,  the  tweet  «otih  leads 
an  ill  lire  with  Mm :  aha  load*  a  varjfrompold 
Ufa  with  him.  S&akspear*. 
The frampul  man  rauld  not  be  padned. 

Haeket,  Lift  ofApk.  mtixm, 
It  Fmnpoy  grown  ao  malapert,  an frampel  t 

Snmn.  and  Ft.  Wit.  at  See.  Beu/ium 
1  pray  thee,  gTOw  notfrnmpuU  now. 

B.  Jomon,  Tale  of  a  Tnk. 
Like  faithless  wife,  that  by  her  from  pared  guise, 
Peevish  demeanour,  sullen  sad  disdain, 
Doth  inly  deep  the  vpright  meUncholiie 
Of  her  aggrieved  husband- 

Jem,  Son*  of  the  Saul,  I.  iu.  40. 
Aa  if  a  child  should  govern  the  house,  because 
he  will  be framfold,  and  disquieted,  otherwise ! 
Tkorndvke  on  Forbearance.  $t.  (l«T0.)  p.  8S. 

FR A'NCHISE.  «.  s.  [franchise,  French.] 

1.  Exemption  from  any  onerous  duty. 

2.  Privilege  ;  immunity  ;  right  granted. 

They  granted  them  markets  and  other  fran- 
chuu,  and  erected  corporate  towns  among  them. 

Daviet  on  Ireland, 
Hit  gracious  edict  the  ume  franchise  yields 
To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  fields. 

Dryim 

3.  District ;  extent  of  jurisdiction. 

Then  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  moat  of 
the  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  travelled 
forth  of  their  own  franehua.   Spemer  an  Ireland. 

To  Fba'nciiise.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enfranchise ;  to  make  free ;  to  keep 
free. 

I  lose  no  honour 
Iu  seeking  lo  augment  It ;  but  still  keep 
My  lioiom  tawku'd,  and  allegiance  clear. 

Shakijieare,  $facb. 

2.  To  possess  a  right  or  privilege. 

To  speak  we franchurd  are, 
ISccauae  *t  serv'd  for  pence. 

Mir.  fir  Ifag.  p.  v77. 

Fba'schisembst.*  n.s.  [Cram franchise.] 
Release;  freedom, 
vox..  II. 


To  work  Irene's franckisement, 
And  eke  Grantorto 's  worthy  "puniahment. 

tyeisarr,  F.  Q,  v.  xL  86. 

Fra'ngi  ble-t  adj.  [frangible,  Fr.  from 
frango,  Lat,]   Fragile ;  brittle ;  easily 
broken. 

Though  it  seem  the  nolidn*  wood,  if  wrought 
before  it  be  well  seasoned,  it  will  shew  itself  very 
frangible.  Boyle. 

FRA'xioN.f.  ii.  $.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  derivation.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  Spenser,  whom  alone 
Dr.  Johnson  cites,  but  is  used  with  the 
same  epithet  by  Hcywood.  It  mar  be 
merely  a  cant  expression;  or  perhaps 
may  be  referred  to  the  Goth,  frijon,  .Sax. 
rjicon,  to  love,  whence  our  friend.]  A 
paramour ;  a  boon  companion. 

First,  Iry  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sensloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mincing  minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  neeeding  Joy ; 
Might  not  be  found  a  frnnker/rfTiam, 
Of  her  lewd  parts  to  make  companion. 

Renter,  F.  Q 

Hv*i  s  frank  fronton,  a  merry  comjtsnion. 

Heywovd,  Bdw.  IV.  (I0CO.)  sign,  c  5. 

FRANK.f  adj.  [franc,  Fr.] 

1.  Liberal ;  generous ;  not  niggardly. 

The  moist er  sorts  of  trees  yield  utile  mors  for 
the  rravon  of  the fmnk  putting  up  of  the  sap  into 
the  boughs.  Bacon. 

They  were  left  destitute,  either  by  narrow  pro- 
vision, or  by  their  frank  hearts  and  their  open 
hands,  and  their  charity  towards  others. 

Sprnl.  Scrm. 

"Tit  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  world  to  be 
/ra^ofdvihttea  that  cost  ihem  nothing. 

L'Mtranet. 

2.  Open  ;  ingenuous ;  sincere ;  not  re- 
served. 

I  shall  have  reason 
To  shew  the  lose  and  duty,  that  I  bear  you, 
With  franker  spirit.  HhaLij^are,  OtlxU*. 

S.  Without  conditions ;  without  payment. 

Thou  bast  it  won  j  for  it  Is  of frank  gift. 
And  ba  will  care  for  all  the  rest  to  shift. 

Spennrr,  HuU.  Tale, 
We  will  that  all  the  Jews,  that  either  before  or 
since  have  been  taken  and  led  away, — shall  be  sent 
frank  and  free. 

Donne,  Hut.  if  the  Septuagint,  p.  85. 

4.  Not  restrained ;  licentious.  Not  in  use. 

Might  not  be  found  e  franker  freiuon* 

o>-»urr,  F.  Q. 

5.  Fatted  ;  in  good  condition,  [fromjrranc, 
old  Fr.  a  place  to  feed  hogs  in.]  This 
seems  to  be  the  primary  sense. 

When  they  were  once frr.nke  and  fat  they  utoode 
up  together  proudly  againate  the  Lord  and  his 
worde.         Bate  an  the  Bevel.  P.  1.  sign,  I.  iiii. 

FRANK.f  r.  f.  [Fr.  franc,  a  frank  or  sty. 
Cotgrave.  See  the  last  sense  of  the 
adjective frank.] 

1 .  A  place  to  feed  hogs  in ;  a  sty. 

Whore  sups  he  ?  Doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  die 
old  frank  f  Skaktpean,  lien.  If. 

He  feeds  like  a  boar  in  a  frank.      Ray,  Proo. 

2.  A  letter  which  pays  no  postage  [from 
the  third  sense  of  the  adjective.] 

You'll  have  immediately,  by  several  frank*,  my 
epistle  to  lord  Cobharo.  Pope  to  Snifl. 

3.  A  French  coin. 
To  FRANK.f  v.  a. 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty.  Hanmer 

In  tlie  sty  of  tbi*  most  bloody  Ixwr, 

My  eon  George  Stanly  n frank'dup  la  hold. 


2.  To  feed  high ;  to  fat ;  to  cram. 

Junius,  and  Ainstaorlh. 

Tbe  huhbaodmen  nud  farmers  ocrer  fraunke 
tbetn  [Iiorj]  above  three  or  four  months. 

H^n^^Dmeripl.  of  Br*.  B.  3.  p.  109S. 
Our  desire  is  rather  to frtmke  up  ourselves  with 
that  which  we  should  abhor. 

efip.  Bands,  Serm.  fol.  155.  b. 

S.  To  exempt  letters  from  postage. 

My  lord  Orrtry  writes  to  you  to-morrow ;  and 
you  see  I  send  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  least 
franked  by  him.  Strift. 

Caaette's  sent  gratis  down,  and  frank' d, 
Por  which  thy  patron's  wtvk  iy  tha'nlt'd.  Pope. 

Frankalmoi'onb.  r.*.  The  same  which 
we  in  Latin  call  libera 
free  alms  in  English ; 
nurc  is  commonly  known 
English  lawyers  by  the  name  of  a  i 
in  frank  aumone,  or  frankalmoigne, 
which,  according  to  Britton,  is  a  tenure 
by  divine  service.      Ayliffe,  Partrgon. 

FnANKCHA'sE.*  n.  *.  [frank  and  chase.] 
A  free  chase ;  the  liberty  of  free  chase. 

A  forest  is  of  so  princely  a  tenure,  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  laws,  none  but  tlie  king  can  hare  a 
forest;  if  be  chance  to  pass  one  over  to  a  subject, 
'lie  no  more  forest,  but frank-tiate. 

HwtcB,  Leu.  iv.  16. 

FBA'NXfNCBNSE.  it.  *•  [frank  and  incense; 
so  called  perhaps  from  its  libera)  distri- 
bution of  odour.] 

Frankincense  is  a  dry  resinous  sub- 
stance in  pieces  or  drops,  of  a  pale 
yellowish  white  colour ;  a  strong  smell, 
but  not  disagreeable,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
and  resinous  taste.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable. The  earliest  histories  inform  us 
that  frankincense  was  used  among  the 
sacred  rites  and  sacrifices,  as  it  conti- 
nues to  be  in  many  parts.  We  are  still 
uncertain  as  to  the  place  whence  frank- 
incense  is  brought,  and  as  to  the  tree 
which  produces  it.  Hill. 

Take  untotbee  sweet  apices,  with  pure  frankin- 
temte.  End. 

I  h  id  in  DiL^coride<i  record  of fmnlTicenu: 
gotten  in  India,  Brerrvood  on  Languors. 

HLnck  ebon  only  will  hi  India  grow, 
And  od'rous frnnkinceme  on  tlie  Sabarnn  bough. 

Dryden,  Fwg. 

Cedar  and  frankincente,  an  od'rous  pile, 
Plam'd  on  the  earth,  and  wide  perfum'd  the  Isle. 

Pope. 

Fra'mklin.t  n.s.  [from  frank.]  A  stew- 
ard; a  bailiff  of  land.  It  signifies 
originally  a  little  gentleman,  and  is  not 
improperly  Englished  a  gentleman  ser- 
vant. Not  in  uxe.  So  far  Dr.  Johnson. 
But  his  definition  is  not  correct,  and 
the  word  is  also  common,  though  he 
cites  only  Spenser.  A  franklin  is  a 
freeholder  of  considerable  property; 
and  the  name  has  given  rise  to  that  of 
many  families  in  England. 

A  specious  court  they  see, 
Both  plain  and  pleasant  to  be  walked  in. 
Where  them  does  meet  a  franklin  fair  and  free. 

Sptmer,  F.  Q. 

A  franklin  .-  bis  outside  b  an  ancient  yeoman 
of  England ;  though  Ma  inside  may  give  areas, 
(with  the  best  gentleman,)  and  never  we  the 
herald.  C)irr*i.ry,  Cnoracl.  aigtt.  0.6". 

There  an  many  now  grown  into  families,  now 
called  Franklin  i  who  are  men  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  other  parts,  tnngnii  dttati  pat. 

Comm.  est  favsVac.  p. 
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There1,  a  franklin  in  tho  wild  of  Knot,  bath 
brought  <lir«  hundred  mrli  with  him  in  nolo. 

Shuhiwrc,  X.  Hen.  If.  P.  I. 

Shu  tan  start  oar/raiuUtn'i  daughters, 
In  their  sleep,  with  shrieks  and  laughter*. 

Fra'mkiv.  adv.  [from/rani.] 

1.  Liberally;  freely;  kindly; 

Oh,  mn  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  do  urn  for  your  deliverance, 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.    Skakrptart,  Meal,  fir  Meat. 

If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  bid  against  ne,  bow  forgivs  m*  frankly. 

When  they  tad  nothing  to  pay,  b./nm*ft  for- 
gave  them  both.  St.  Luke,  vu.  42. 

By  the  toughness  of  the  earth  the  sap  cannot 
Kit  un  to  spread  w>  frjuiiy  as  il  should  no. 

Boom,  AW.  Hut. 

I  value  my  piru.cn  marc  for  being  full  of  black- 
bird, than  cherries  sod  vcr,  fiunty  ft™  then, 
fruit  far  their  songs.  Spectator. 

2.  Without  constraint. 

The  lords  mounted  their  servants  upon  their 
own  horses ;  and  they,  with  the  voluntiers,  who 
frankly  listed  ihntwm,  amounted  to  a  body  of 
two  hundred  and  tifty  horse.  Gartnim. 

3.  Without  reserve. 

He  entered  very  frankly  into  those  new  de- 
signs which  were  contrived  at  court.  Clarendon. 

FaA'MKNESS.  n.  t.  [ttomjritni.] 
].  Plainness  of  speech;  openness;  inge- 
nuousness. 

When  tlx;  roniie  duke  had  wine  cclsirrisss-  I 
meat  with  the  dukr,  in  which  he  made  all  the  g 
protestations  of  his  sincere  affection,  the  other 
received  his  protestations  with  all  contempt ;  and 
declared,  with  a  very  unncvcswT  franknett,  that 
he  would  have  no  friendship  with  him.  CW,«. 

Tom  made  love  to  s  woman  of  sense,  and  al- 
ways treated  her  as  such  during  the  whole  time  of 
courtship ;  his  natural  temper  and  good  breeding 
hindered  him  from  doing  any  thi 
as  his  sincerity  and  frxjtknm  of 
b'nn  converse  with  her  before  marriage 
same  manner  he  Intended  to  ;lo  afterwards, 

Addium,  Guardian. 

'L  Liberality;  bounteousncss. 
3.  Freedom  from  reserve. 

lie  delivered  with  the  franknai  of  a  friend's 
tongue,  word  by  word,  what  K  slander  bad  told 
hire  touching  the  strange  story.  Sidney. 

The  nble»t  men  that  ever  were,  hare  had  all  an 
openness  and  frank neu  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of 
cerium  ly  and  veracity.  Baem,  Euay. 

Frankpledge,  it.  *.  [franciplegium,  Lat. 
of  franc,  L  c.  liter  Sf  pleige,  i.  e.  Jtdei 
juuor.]  A  pledge  or  surety  for  free- 1 
men.  For  the  ancient  custom  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  preservation  of  the  public*:  I 
peace  was  that  every  free  bora  man  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  religious  persons, 
clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons 
excepted,  should  find  security  for  his 
ndelity  to  the  king,  or  else  be  kept 
in  prison  :  whence  it  became  customary 
lor  a  certain  number  of  neighbours  to 
be  bound  for  one  another,  to  sec  each 
man  of  their  pledge  forthcoming  at  all 
times,  or  to  answer  the  transgression  of 
any  one  absenting  himself.  This  was 
cu\edfranlcpJedge,  and  the  circuit  there- 
of was  called  decenna,  because  it  com- 
monly consisted  often  households;  and 
every  particular  person  thus  mutually 
bound,  was  called  decennier.  This  cus- 
tom was  so  strictly  observed,  that  the 
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sheriffs  in  every  county,  did  from  time 
to  time  take  the  oaths  ofyoung  ones  as 
they  grew  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
ana  see  that  they  combined  in  one 
dozen  or  other  t  this  branch  of  the 
sheriff  s  authority  was  called  vituffran- 
dplegii,  view  of  frankpledge.  Cornel. 
Franks.*  ».  *.  [Lat.  Franeu] 

1.  People  of  Franconia  in  Germany ;  and 
the  ancient  French. 

Part  of  uW  Sicamben,  wiitb  Sebastian  Mon- 
ster, leaving  their  habitation,  who*  the  Rhine 
entereth  into  the  sea,  went  up  higher,  and  inha- 
bited about  the  river  of  Main,  and  called  them- 
selves Franki.  And  from  these  Frankt  the 
French  or  Frenchmen  are  descended  ;  who  seem 
to  have  been  so  called,  for  having  chosen,  in  some 
sort,  to  live  in  more  freedom  and  liberty  than 
some  other  of  the  Germans  did. 

Ymtrgan,  Jb*.  of  Da.  InteS.  ch.  I. 

2.  An  appellation  given  by  the  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,  to  all  the  people  of 
the  western  parts  of  Europe. 

FRA'NTICK.  adj.  [corrupted  from  pare- 
netici,  phrenetuus,  Lat.  mantle,  Gr. 
See  Frevetick.] 


in  the 


1.  Mad;  deprived  of  understanding  by 
violent  madness ;  outrageously  and  tur- 
bulently  mad. 

Far  oft;  he  wonders  what  makes  them  so  glad ; 
Of  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 
Or  C)bcl\  frantkk  rites  have  made  them  mad. 

Spenter,  F.  0- 

Transported  by  violence  of  passion ; 
outrageous;  turbulent. 

Esteeming,  in  the frtmtiek  errour  of  their  minds, 
the  greatest  madness  in  the  world  to  bo  wisdom, 
and  tor  highest  wisdom  foolishness.  Hooker. 

To  such  height  their frantidk  passion  grows, 
That  what  both  love,  both  haaard  to  destroy. 

Vrylm. 

She  trait  her  hair,  and  fnmtkk  in  her  griefs. 
Cells  out  on  Lucia.  Additm,  Cata. 

3.  Simply  mad. 

The  lover fnntiek, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt.  Oats. 
Fra'ntickly.T  adv.  [fromyronricA-.]  Mad- 
ly ;  distractedly ;  outrageously. 

YTbat  wise  men  do  thynke  of  them  that  so 
frmlyekdy*  on  their  sle-bcnches  do  prattle,  it  is 
easy  to  conjecture.  Bolt,  LelawCt  AW  Ytar't  Gift- 
Fie,  flo,  how fiuntkUy  I  square  my  talk. 

Skaktpeart, 

Yet  still  would  they  bit  sacred  lews  transgress— 
Jvwsrieifjr    gaHj^l  pt>  ^« 

Fra'ntickm ess.  t       *•  [from  frantici.] 
Madness;  fury  of  passion;  distraction. 

Sherwood. 

FRATE'RNAL.  adj.  [fraternel,  French  ; 
fraterntu,  Lat.]   Brotherly;  pertaining 
to  brothers ;  becoming  brothers. 

One  shall  rise 
Of  proud  ambitious  heart ;  who,  not  content 


With  fair  equality, 
Will 


niiou  und 


dcKTv'd 


Over  his  brethren.  Miltm,  P.  L. 

The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
fellow  Christians,  or  of  the  governors  of  the 
church,  then  more  pubtick  reprehensions ;  and 
upon  their  unsuocessfulness,  the  censures  of  the 
church,  until  he  reform  and  return.     Hatnrn,  n<t. 

Plead  it  to  her, 
With  all  the  strength  and  beats  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  sod  friendship  can  inspire. 

Addaon,  Coto, 

FRATE'BMALLY.f  adv.  {Jhm  frnlernal.'] 
In  a  brotherly  manner.  Cotgrave. 
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Fratbt'rhitt,  ».  i.  Ifraternitf,  French ; 
fraterniiat,  Latin.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  brother. 

2.  Body  of  men  united ;  corporation ;  so- 
ciety ;  association ;  brotherhood. 

'Tit  a  necessary  rule  in  alliances,  societies,  and 
fralerndiet,  and  all  manner  or  civil  contracts,  to 
have  a  strict  regard  to  the  humour  or  those  we 
have  to  do  withal.  J'Ettmge. 

3.  Men  of  the  same  class  or  character. 

With  stltst  terms  of  respect  knaves  and  sots 
will  speak  of  their  own  fraternity.     South,  Stem. 

Fratbrxiza'tion.*  n.  i.  [fromyrosernisf.] 
A  sort  of  brotherhood.  8ee  To  FRA- 
TERNIZE. 

I  hope  that  no  French  fralermxatwn,  which 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  srstematistd 
regicide  would  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  draw 
after  them,  even  if  it  should  overturn  our  happy 
constitution  itself,  could  so  change  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  as  to  make  them  delight  in  reprsv 
w-ntitions,  and  processions,  which  have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  degradisg  and  insulting  the 
name  of  royalty.        J»ur«*  on  a  Rtgxkte  Pratt. 

To  Frate'rmib.*  v.  n.  [Fr.Jraterniser.'] 
This  word  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  democratical  revolution  ; 
when  pretensions  of  universal  brother- 
hood were  made  the  cloak  of  universal 
villainy.  But  the  word,  both  in  French 
and  English,  is  at  least  of  two  hundred 
years'  age ;  for  thus  Cotgrave  renders 
the  French  Jratemiser,  "  lo/ratemize,  to 
concur  with,  to  be  near  unto,  to  agree 
as  brothers."  In  the  cant  of  modem 
philosophy,  the  verb  has  been  actively 
employed. 

Fra'tricide»,t  n.  s.  [Jralricide,  Fr.  Jra- 
tricidium,  Lat.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  came  to  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Sioie ;  just  by  which  is  an  ancient 
structure  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill,  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  Abel,  and  to  have  given  the  adjacer.  t 
country  in  old  limes  the  name  of  Abilene.  The 
fratricide  also  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  this  place. 

Meunrirril.  Jam.  to  Aleppo,  p.  134. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  brother. 

The  Infamous  fratricide  was  presently  thrown 
from  his      rped  ^ Barhary,  p.  1C. 
FRAUD.  +  n.t.  \Jraus,  Lat./raw,  Cor- 
nish ;  Jraude,  French.] 

1.  Deceit;  cheat;  trick;  artifice;  sub- 
tility;  stratagem. 

Our  better  part  remains 
To  work  In  dose  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 
What  force  effected  not.  UiUon,  P.  L. 

None  need  tbe/rantu  of  sly  Ulysses  fear. 

Dryden,  Aln. 
If  success  a  lowr's  tod  attends, 
Who  asks  if  fores  or  frond  obtain'd  his  ends.  P*!*. 

2.  Misfortune;  damage. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  Jsil'd  who  thought 
All  liie  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  supreme,  us  dispossess' <1, 
He  trusted  to  have  seii'd,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no 
more.  MUton,  P.L. 

To  all  his  angels  he  propos'd 
To  draw  the  proud  king  Ahab  into  fraud. 
That  be  might  fall  in  lUmoth.       Mdtan,  P.  R. 

Fba'udpui 
Treacherous ; 
ful;  subtle. 


rail  in  Kamotn.       Miuan,  •  ■  n. 

adj.  [fraud  and  full.] 
r,  artful;  trickish;  deceit- 
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The  welfare  of  us  ill 
Hangs  on  tlie  cutting  »hort  that  frawiful  man. 

Sftatspeare,  Hen.  VI, 
He,  Ml  ttfrmidful  arte, 
This  well-inrentsd  tail*  fat  truth  iniparu 

Ihyrit-n, 

Fha'cdtolly.  arfp.  [from^ao^W.]  De- 
ceitfully; artfully;  subtilly;  treacher- 
ously ;  by  stratagem. 
FRA'uDV'LENCE.t]    n.  >•  r/rtntdidentia, 
FaA'uPULBKCY.  )     Lat.]  Deceitf'ulnes* ; 
trickishness ;  proneness  to  artifice. 

Wc  Admire  the  providence  of  Gud,  in  tl>c  con- 
tinuance of  Scripture,  notw:Lh<.tsndin|r  llie  endea- 
vours of  infidels  to  abolish,  and  the  fraudalence 


The  malice,  wickedness,  and  yntudulmcy  of 
thai*  spirits,       it.  Cautuhan,  of  Credulity,  p.  35. 

FHA'upuLENT.t    adi.    [fraudulent,  Fr. 
Cotgrave  ;/raudtJentus,  Latin.] 

1.  FuU  of  artifice;  trickish ;  subtle;  de- 
ceitful. 

He,  with  serpent  tongue-, 
His /rauds&nf  temptation  thus  began.  itUt.  P.L. 

Siic  mix'd  the  potion,  fraudulent  of  aoul; 
The  potion  mantled  in  the  golden  bowl. 

i>p»,  Odyu. 

2.  Performed    by    artifice;    deceitful ; 


Now  1 


co  i)  q  u  est  fraudulent. 

Milton,  P.R. 

FaA'ot»ULE«rTLY.+  adv.  [from /raudtdent.~] 
By  fraud;  by  deceit;  by  artifice;  de- 
ceitfully. 

The  prophet*  Jercmie  pronounreth  hjrm  ac- 
cursed, that  doeUi  hia  maysur's  bu»yness« fraudu- 
lently.      rVoaltm,  Chr.  Man.  (1576,)  aign.  L.  8. 

He  Usat  by  fact,  word,  or  sign,  either  fraudu- 
lently or  violently,  does  hurt  to  hia  neighbour,  ia 


Bp.  Taylor,  Kule  of  Living  Haty. 

FR  AUGHT.f  particip.  past.  [from/r«/VA(, 
now  written /night.  Dr.  Johnson.  But 
this  participle  is  from  the  TeuU  verb, 
vraichen,  "  vectare,  vehere,  et  vectura 
onerare,  implere  naviro,  Sax.  Jracktm" 
Kilian.] 

I.  Laden;  charged. 

In  the  narrow  aeas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  rt*sel  of  oar  country,  rirhl)  /-uu. ■.'.(.  Shakt. 

With  joy 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  be  now  return'd. 

Milton,  P.L. 

And  now  approaeb'd  tbair  fleet  from  India, 
fraught 
■  all  tb. 


Wit/a 


'i.  Filled;  stored;  thronged. 

The  Scripture  b  fraught  even  with  laws  of  na- 
ture. Hooter. 

By  this  sad  Una,  fraught  with  anguish  sore, 
Arriv'd,  when?  they  in  earth  their  blood  had  spilt. 

Spnuer,  F.  Q. 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that  I 
leare  out  ceremony.  Shahpenre,  Vint.  Tate. 

Whosoever  lialh  his  mind  fraught  with  many 
thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify 
and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  discours- 
ing with  another.  -  Itacm. 

Hell,  their  lit  habitation, fraught  with  fire, 
Unqurochablc,  the  bouse  of  woe  and  pain. 

MUlm.P.L. 

Abdnllah  and  Bclfora  were  so  fraught  with  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  possessed  with  so  con- 
stant a  pastiou  for  each  other,  that  their  solitude 
never  lay  heavy  on  " 
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Fraught.^  n.  i.   [Teat,  vraeht ;  Swed. 
/rait;  Vr.Jret,  " the  freight  or  /taught 
of  a  ship"  Cotgrave.]   A  freight;  a 


F  RE 


cargo. 

Yield  up,  oh  lose,  thy  crown  and  parted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate  1    swell,  bosom,  with  thy 

fraught: 

For  'tie  of  aepick's  tongue*.  Shah.  OtheOa. 

The  bark  that  all  our  blessings  brought, 
Oinrg'd  with  thyself  and  James,  a  doubly  royal 
fraught.  Itryden. 

To  Fa  AUGHT.f  v.  a.  [for  /bright,  by  cor- 
ruption. Dr.  Johnson.  But  see  Fraught. 
Teut.  vrachten.']    To  load;  to  crowd. 

Hence  from  my  sight : 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinesa,  thou  dy'st.  Shah.  Cymi. 

Bring  frauehled  with  sundry  base  scoff*,  and 
cold  am  pU6  cations.  Huron,  Obs.  on  a  Lihet  in  1 593' 
Having  now  full fraughted  himself  with  wealth. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  196. 
Which  shameful  libels  were  fraughud  only  with 
odious  and  scurrilous  calumniations. 

Sir  ft  Paul,  Life  of  Mp.  WhHfSft,  p.  58. 

Fha'dghtaoe.t  n.  *.  [from  fraught.] 
Lading ;  cargo.   A  bad  word. 

Our fraughtage,  sir, 
I  hare  convey 'd  abroad.    Shahp.  Cmedy  «f  Err. 

On  that  persuasion  am  I  returned,  as  to  a 
famous  and  free  port,  myself  alto  IkiuoiI  by  more 

than  a  maritime  law,  to  eipose  as  freely  what 
fraughtage  I  concave  to  bring  of  no  trifles. 

MM**,  Tetrackardim. 

FRAY.  n.  t.  [tfrotfer,  to  fright,  French.] 

1.  A  battle;  a  fight. 

Time  tells,  that  on  that  < 
When  Christian  swords  wil 
dy"d, 

The  furious  prince  Tancredie  from  that /ray 
Hi>  coward  foes  chased  through  forest*  wide. 

Firtr/or, 

After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fonght. 

Stattpeare,  Hen.  fJ. 
He  left  them  to  the  fates  in  bloody  frau 
To  toil  and  struggle  through  the  well-fought  day. 

2.  A  duel ;  a  combat. 

Since,  If  we  fall  before  ui1  appointed  day, 
Nature  and  death  continue  long  their/Voy^^ 

The  boaster  Paris  oft  desir'd  U,e  day 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray. 

JW  mad. 

3.  A  broil ;  a  quarrel ;  a  riot  of  violence. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
Whh  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  vttips 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  atfrayt 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth.  Shak.  Merch.  of  Pen. 
To  FBAY.f  t>.0.  [cfrat/er,  Fr.] 

1.  To  fright ;  to  terrify. 

The  panther,  knowing  that  his  .potted  hide 
Doth  pkaso  all  beasts,  but  that  his  looks  them 
fray, 

Within  a  hush  his  dreadful  head  doth  hide, 
To  let  them  gaac,  whilst  he  on  them  may  prey. 

S;eraer,  F.  Q. 
So  diversely  themselves  in  vain  they  fray, 
Whilst  some  more  bold  to  measure  him  stand 
nigh.  S;>r>i*rr,  F.  Q. 

Fishes  are  thought  to  be  frayed  with  the  mo- 
tion caused  by  noise  upon  the  water. 

.Boron,  Sal.  HUt. 
These  vultures  prey  only  on  carcases,  on  such 
stupid  minds  as  have  not  life  and  vigour  to  frov 

thciu  anav.  OOP.  of  the  7'unjpit'. 

2.  l/rat/er,  Fr.]  To  rub ;  to  wear. 

Six  round-about  aprons  with  pockets,  and  four 
striped  muslin  night-rails  very  Uttie  frayed. 

Tatter,  No.  S4* 

S.  To  burnish,  as  a  deer  his  head,  by 
rubbing.  Cotgrmt. 


A  deer  is  said  to 


is  said  to  fray  her  k 
a  tree.  WhaUey, 


F«a'yino.»  m.  «.  [from  _/ro*/.]  Peel  of  a 
deer's  born. 

For  by  his  slot,  hia  entries,  and  lib  port, 
His frajingi,  fewmeta,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

O.Jantm,  Sid  Sirpherd. 

FREAK.f  n.  *.  [/reek,  German,  saucy, 
petulant;  ppasc,  Saxon,  fugitive.  Dr. 
Johnson. — Wachter  defines  the  German 
/rtxh  by  the  Latin  nimtt  liber ;  i.  c.  too 
free,  deducing  it  from  the  Sax.  rpcali, 
free.  But  may  it  not  be  from  the  Icel. 
/reka,  to  quicken  motion,  to  hasten ; 
Sax.  rniemti,  to  dance  ?] 

1.  A  sudden  and  causeless  change  of  place. 

2.  A  sudden  fancy;  a  humour;  a  whim; 
a  capricious  prank. 

O !  but  I  fear  the  fickle  Ate**,  quoth  she, 
Of  fortune,  and  the  odds  of  arms  in  field. 

Upener,  F-  Q. 

When  that  frrat  has  uken  powessioo  of  a  fan- 
taitical  head,  the  distemper  is  incurable.  L'Eur. 

SJic  is  restless  and  peevisli,  and  sometimes  in 
n  freak  will  instantly  change  her  habitation. 


Swift. 


To  vex  me  more,  he  look  a freak 
To  slit  my  tongue,  end  make  me  iprsk. 

To  FREAK.f  v.  a.  [a  word,  I  suppose, 
Scotch,  brought  into  England  by  Thom- 
son, Dr.  Johnson  says.  The  word  is  not 
Scotch.  Nor  ia  our  language  indebted 
to  Thomson  for  it.  It  had  been  used, 
nearly  a  century  before  his  time,  by 
Milton.  And  Milton,  who  loved  our 
ancient  language,  might  adopt  this  verb 
from  the  old  word  /reken,  a  freckle  or 
spot.  See  FaacKta.]  To  variegate; 
to  chequer. 
The  whit*  pink,  and  the  paosy/reoe'd  with  jet. 

■Milton,  f 

There  furry  nalio 


Or  bgauteoua,/r»>t*d  with  many  a  mingkd  hue. 

FaB'AKiSH.f  affj.  [from  /reak.]  Capri- 
cious ;  humouraomc. 

Folly  it frroHth  and  humourous. 

ifonWB,  vol.  I.  S,  I. 

One  grain  of  true  sense  and  true  wisdom,  in 
real  worth  and  use,  doth  outweigh  loads  otfreaHth 
wit.  Airroas  iVrnl.  eis  Bpiet.  v.  4, 

It  may  be  a  qumtion,  whether  the  wife  or  the 
woman  was  the  more/rraeisA  of  the  two ;  for  she 
wa>  sUl!  the  ymi  uneasy  fop.  L'Bltrange. 

Fre'akishly.  adv.  [from /reakish.'}  Ca- 
priciously ;  humoursomcly. 

FaB'AKISHKEas.t  n.  t.  [from  y"rr-a*«A.] 
Capriciousness ;  humoursomeness ;  w  h  i  m  - 
sicalness. 

Some  ef  the  Cartesians  bid  fair  towards  this 
frtakithnea. 

Annat.  an  Ike  Due.  of  Truth,  (1683,)  p.  17J. 

To  Frkam.  v.  n.  [/remere,  Latin ;  /remir, 
French.]    To  growl  or  grunt  asab  oar. 

Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE.  a.  s.  [Jleeh,  a  spot,  German  j 
whence  fiedde,  /reckie.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
Our  old  word  is /reken  or /raien.  Thus 
in  the  ancient  dictionary  of  Huloet : 
"  Frekett,  a  mole  or  spot  in  the  body  or 
face."  And  thus  Chaucer :  "  A  few 
/ralcnet  in  his  face  yspremt."  Kn.  Tale. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  the  word  is  Saxon  ; 
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but  he  produce*  no  proof.  Fraken,  I 
may  add;  is  rendered  in  our  old  lexico- 
graphy "  Lentigo,  id  eat,  vestigium  par- 
vuiorum  rnaadarum  in  facie,  scilicet 
lenticula?."] 

1.  A  spot  raised  in  the  skin  by  the  sun. 

Kuddy  his  lips,  ami  fresh  and  fur  hit  hue ; 
Sum*  sprinkled  frrotsVt  an  bis  fan  were  seen, 
Whose  dusk  setoff  ihe  whiteness  of  the  skin. 

Dryrleiu 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discolouration. 

The  co»»lip»  till  her  pensioners  be ; 
In  their  gold  «Mt*  spot*  you  see : 
Those  be  rubies  fsiry  favours ; 
In  thoae freckia  livr  their  favours. 

Skahpeore,  ULtU.  if.  Drtam. 
The  farewell  frosts  end  easterly  winds  now  spot 
"  your  tulips ;  therefore  cor  or  such  with  main,  lo 
prevent freddet.  Evdyn. 
Fre'ckxbd.1'  adj.  [from  frecMe.']  Spotted; 
maculated;  discoloured  with  small  snots. 
His.^d  spot  thst  growcth  m£  skkg 

Sememes  we'll  sngle  »t  the  brook, 
The fmikd  trout  to  tske 
With  silken  worms.  Drayton,  Cynthta. 

Tfce  even  mead  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness.  S't^i^rr.  //en.  t 

Now  thy  face  charms  ev'ry  shepherd. 
Spotted  over  like  a  Iropard ; 
And,  tbjfrtcHed  Deck  display 'd, 
Envy  breeds  in  ev'ry  miuil. 


PRE 


F  RE 


r'ry  maid*  Swift* 

Fre'cklednkss.*  n.  $.  [from  freckle.]  The 
state  of  being  freckled;  as,  "freckled- 
r  of  the  face."  Shenxmod. 


Fre'cklefaceo.*  adj.  IfreckU  and/ace.] 
Having  a  face  full  of  freckles. 
He  mat's JrwWr/nc'd. 

Berrun.  and  FL  Two  Noble  Kaumen. 

Faa'cKLY.t  adj.  [from^tfc.]    Full  of 

freckles.  Sherwood. 
Fred.  The  same  with  peace;  upon  which 

our  forefathers  called  their  sanctuaries 
fredttole,  i.  e.  the  seats  of  peace.  So 

Frederic  is  powerful  or  wealthy  in 

peace ;  Winfred,  victorious  peace ;  Rein- 
fred,  sincere  peace.     Gibton't  Camden. 
FREE-t  adj.   [rT«*n.  FI«o,  Saxon ;  try, 

Dutch  ;frija,  Gothick.  "  Vox  antiquis- 

sima."  Serenius.] 
1.  At  liberty ;  not  a  vassal ;  not  enslaved ; 

not  a  prisoner ;  not  dependant. 

A  free  nation  is  that  which  baa  never  been  con- 
quered, or  thereby  entered  into  any  condition*  of 

subjection.  TerPle- 
Free,  what,  and  frtter'd  with  so  many  chains? 

Flow  can  we  Dunk  any  one  freer  than  to  have 
the  power  to  do  what  he  will  ?  Loci*. 

This  wretched  body  tremble*  at  your  pow'r : 
Thus  far  could  fortune ;  but  die  can  no 


Free  to  herself  my  potent  mind  re  mi 
Nor  fears  the  victor's  rage,  nor  feels  his  chains. 

Prior. 

Set  an  unhappy  prii'ncr  free. 
Who  ne'er  intended  harm  to  Ibec.  Prior. 

2,  Uncompelled ;  unrestrained. 

Their  use  of  meat*  waa  not  like  onto  our  cere- 
monies that  bring  a  matter  of  private  action  in 
eoounon  life,  where  every  man  was  free  to  order 
Out  which  hinuelf  did ;  but  this  is  a  publick  con- 
stitution for  the  ordering  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive free  honours, 
AU  which  we  pine  for  now.   Shak'peare,  Maeheth. 

It  mm  free,  and  in  my  choice  whether  or  no  I 
hoold  publish  those  dweourw*  (  yet  the  publn 


being  once  resolved,  the  dedication  was  not  so  in- 
different. South. 

9.  Not  bound  by  fate ;  not  necessitated. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell : 
NotJWe,  wr-t  proof  could  tbey  have  giV»  rincer. 
Of  true  allegiance,  cousU.it  laitli,  or  lt>¥l«, 
Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do,  eppear'd ; 
Not  what  they  would  ?  MUloa,  P.  S. 

Permitted ;  allowed. 

Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  for  you  ?       Skat.  Tarn.  <f  the  Strew. 

Defaming  as  impure  what  God  decUrrs 
Pure :  and  commands  to  some,  leaves free  to  all. 

MiLe*,  P.  L. 
To  gloomy  cares  my  thoughts  alone  it  free, 
III  the  coy  worts  with  troubled  thought*  agree. 

Pope. 

5.  Licentious;  unrestrained. 

O  conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  shew  thy  dang'rout  brow  by 

When  evils  are  most  free.  Skaksp.  Jul.  Cws. 

Physicians  are  too free  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
conversation  of  their  friend*.  7V"t/A'. 

The  crilicks  have  been  very  free  in  their  ceo- 
sure*.  Ftttom. 

I  know  there  are  two  whose  presumptuous 
thoughts 

Tlwsc freer  beauties  cv'n  in  them,  seem  fault.. 

Pepe. 

6.  Open ;  ingenuous ;  frank. 

Castalio,  I  have  doubts  within  my  heart ; 
Will  you  be free  and  candid  to  your  friend  ? 

ftatey,  Orj>W 

7.  Acquainted;  conversing  without  re- 
serve. 

"Us  not  to  male  me  jealous ; 
To  ssy  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dance*  well, 
VV-re  virtue  is,  llKrw  make  more  virtuous. 

Shaktpeare.  Othello. 
Being  one  day  my  free  at  a  great  feast,  he 
suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter. 

HakewiU  sis  Prvi  Uence. 
Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  Inur'd  to  woe.  Prere. 

8.  Liberal ;  not  parsimonious ;  with  of. 

Glo'ster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens 
O' ere  barging  your free  purses  with  large  fine*, 
ci  overthrow 


Their  ~ 

Free  from  the  harness,  grate  the  ftow'ry  ground. 

DryJen. 

The  will,  free  frvrn  the  determination  of  such 
desire*  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfaction?. 

hotke. 

13.  Invested  with  franchises;  possessing 
any  thing  without  vassalage ;  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  any  body  :  with  ttf. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  sect  1 
Free  of*hls  farm,  with  promise  to  respect  ^ 
Their  severs!  kind,  alike,  ond  equally  protect-  J 

Drytim. 

What  dost  thou  make  a-sbipboard  ?  To  what  end 
Art  thou  if  Bethlem'a  noble  co3\cgv  free  t ,, 
Suu-k-iurtiig  mad,  that  thou  should 'st  tempt  the 

SCa?  Dryden. 

14.  Without  expence ;  by  charity,  as  a 

free  school. 

Countenance  all  legal,  allowed,  free  grammar- 
schools,  by  causing,  as  much  aa  in  you  Ilea,  Ihe 
youth  of  the  nation  to  be  bred  up  there. 

South,  Sena.  V.4R. 

15.  Accomplished  ;  genteel ;  charming,  [a 
very  ancient  application  of  free  to  our 
females ;  Su.  Goth,  and  Icelfrid,  hand- 

Germ.  frey.  lhre  says,  that/rw 
enoted,  exclusively,  a  woman  of 
See  Frow.   Dr.  Johnson  over- 


IV. 

in  his  _ 
I  shall  pass  my  days ; 

spare. 

Pope,  Hortux. 
Alexandrian  verses,  of  twelve  syllables,  should 
never  be  allowed  but  when  some  remarkable 
beauty  or  propriety  in  them  atones  for  the  liberty : 
Mr.  Drydeo  has  been  too/re*  of  those  in  his  tatter 
works. 


9.  Frank  ;  not  gained  by  importunity ;  not 
purchased. 
We  wanted  words  I 

noble  free  offers  left  us 


t  igiiVan?'  ^«,^.r"^*«<i»*irl 
are  guilty,  but  my  heart  Ufree.  Dry 


10.  Clear  from  distress. 

Who  alone  suffers,  sutlers  most  i'lh'  mind, 
Leaving  Ave  thin,-*  and  luppy  shows  behind. 

Skaktpeare,  A'.  Lear- 

11.  Guiltless;  innocent. 

Make  mad  the 
Confound  Ihe 
My  hands  a.. 

12.  Exempt:  with  of  anciently;  more 
properly  ./rota. 

Are  such  alkow'd  Inftrmiu'es,  that  honesty 

Is  oerttfrte  of.  Shakipeare,  ffiat.  Tale. 

Win  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name ; 
And  free  from  conscience,  Is  a  slave  to  fame.  Den. 
Vet  envy,  then,  those  crimes  within  you  see. 

-  must  be  free.  Dryd. 


asses  the  present  sense  offreeJ] 

Fayre  Tone  Vetius,  freth  and  free. 

'  Cheater,  Xh.  Tale. 

Now  were  the*  liegeraen  to  this  ladie  free,  [the 
fair  Ijrrtomart.  J        ipenter,  F.  Q.  ui  i.  44. 
I  meant  to  make  her  fair,  awl/ree,  and  wise, 
Of  greatest  blood,  and  yet  more  good  than  grest 
B.  Jonton  on  Luey,  Orunltu  of  Bedford, 

16.  Ready;    eager.    We  still  use  the 
phrase,  "  a free  horse." 
Raungmg  the  forest  wait  enn^  free. ^  ^ 

To  Free.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  set  at  liberty ;   to  rescue  from 

slavery  or  captivity ;  to  manumit ;  to 

loose. 

The  child  was  prisoner  lo  the  womb,  and  is 


By  law  and  process  of  great 
Fne'd  and  enfranchia'd ;  not  a  party  lo 
lite  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trcspaw  of  tlie  rjuevn. 

Saaeirtmrf,  Hint.  Tale. 
He  recovered  the  temple,  free'd  the  city,  and 
uplw  U  the  laws  which  were  going  down. 

2  Mae.  u.  58. 

TbatiTir?^tnfVrr'j  thee  l.y  the  pretor's  wsod  ? 

Drydt  n. 

Should  thy  coward  to 


Spread  its  cold  poison  through  the  i 
My  jav'lin  shall  revenge  so  base  a  part, 
And/re*  the  soul  that  quivers  in  thy  heart-  Pope. 

1.  To  rid  from ;  to  clear  from  any  thing 
ill :  with  o/or  from. 

It  is  no  marvait,  thai  he  could  think  of  no  hcttir 
way  to  be  free'd  of  these  inconveniences  the  pas- 
sions of  those  meetings  gave  lam,  than  to  dissolve 


Hercules 

Free'd  Erymanthu* frvm  Ihe  foaming  boar.  Dryt. 
Cur  land  is  from  Ihe  rage  of  lygers/rer'd. 

Drydeo,  Virr. 

3.  To  clear  from  impediments  or  obstruc- 
tions. 

The  chaste  Sibylla  shall  your  steps  convey. 
And  blood  of  offer'd  victims/ner  the  way.  Drydra. 

Fierce  was  Use  fight ;  but  heat'ning  to  his  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  \ovet free  d  his  way.  Dryie* . 

This  master  key 
Free,  every  lock,  snd  leads  us  to  his  person.  Dryd. 
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4.  To  banuh ;  to  send  away :  to  rid.  Not 
in  uk. 

Vie  mar  again 

Give  to  our  labels  meal,  alrep  10  our  nights 
Free  from  our  font*  awl  banquets  Moody  knives. 


Never  any 
Conk)  fire  bis  t 

5.  To  exempt. 

For  he  that  it  dead  is frer'd  from  tin.  Ram.  vi. 7. 

FREEBo'oTKi».t  «.  <.  L/ree  and  Aoofy. 
Dr.  Johnson.  Our  word,  it  may  be 
added,  is,  in  French,  fiibulieT  orAiSiu- 
tier  ;  sometimes  also  written  fribtutier. 
And  our  old  orthography  is  freebuUer. 
See  Sidney  State-Papers,  vol.  2.  p.  78. 
M  The  frcebuitert  of  Flushengo  spoyle 
aU  tbo  contribution."  Lett,  in  151T7.] 


to  an\  citiren  or frerrt-niiari  thereof,  it  should  not 
be  counted  that  man's  good  or  harm  only,  but  tbe 
good  or  liarm  of  the  whole  city. 


A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager, 

Perkin  was  not  followed  by  any  English  of 
name,  his  forces  consisted  aaoatly  of  baae  people 
and freehetert,  fitter  to  spoil  a  const  than  to  recover 
a  kingdom.  Bacon. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  had,  as  often  u  he  met 
with  any  friah  frigate*,  or  aucb  freehaoten  at 
•ailed  under  their  conuiilawon,  taken  all  the  tea- 
men. Oarendan. 

Frkebo'oting.  n.s.  Robbery;  plunder; 
the  act  of  pillaging. 

Under  it  he  may  deanly  convey  any  fit  pilUgc, 
that  eonieth  lianJsomely  in  hit  way  ;  and  when  be 
gurtJi  sbrusd  in  tonight  on/rrrA.i.Hinjf,  it  is  hi. 

Fiir/eBoiis.t  n.  s.  [/rw  and  bom.  Sax. 
fjieo-beann.]  Not  a  slave;  inheriting 
liberty. 

The  chief  captain  antwered.  With  a  great  turn 
obtained  I  this  freedom.  And  Paul  said,  But  I 
was/rre-sorn.  Aett,  lxii.  £8. 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  freehorn  men, 
Having  to  adviae  ibe  publick,  may  speak  free- 

MUlan,  Tr.from  Euryndei. 

0  baseness,  to  nrpport  a  tyrant'*  throne. 
And  crush  your  fmbarn  brethren  of  the  world ! 

f  >ryrJes . 

1  thall  tpeak  my  thoughts  like  »/nv*«-«  subject, 
tach  thing*  perhapt  aa  no  Dutch  commentator 
could,  and  I  am  turn  no  Frenchman  don*. 

Dryien,  /Sit-  Dedic 
Slii\\frr>f»>m  men,  in  humble  awe, 

Submit  to  avrvile  thame ; 
Who  from  content  and  custom  draw 
Uu  tame  right  to  be  rul'd  by  law. 

Which  kings  pretend  to  reign  ?  Dry-irn 

Freecha'fel.  n.t.  [free  and  chapeL] 
Such  chapels  as  arc  of  the  king's  foun- 
dation, and  by  him  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  ordinary.  The  king 
may  also  license  a  subject  to  found  such 
a  chapel,  and  by  his  charter  exempt  it 
from  the  ordinary's  visitation.  CovxL 

Freeco'st.  «.  t.  [free  and  corf.]  Without 
expence  ;  freefrom  charges. 

We  mud  not  vouch  any  nun  tor  en  eaact 
master  in  tbe  rule*  of  our  modern  policy,  but  such 
a  one  aa  has  brought  himself  so  far  to  halo  and 
despite  the  absurdity  of  bring  kind  upon  freeceet, 
at  not  so  much  as  lo  tell  a  fneod  what  it  is  o'clock 
for  nothing.  South. 

To  Frbb-dr'nizbk.*  v.  a.  [free  and  de- 
nixen,  or  deniton.]   To  make  free. 

No  worldly  respects  can  free-denizen  a  Christian 
here,  and  of  ••  peregriniM"  make  him  ««  eivls." 

Bp.  Sail,  Rem.  p.  202. 

Frbe-dr'nueh.*  n.  t.  A  citizen. 

Plato  thought  it  meet,  tint  in  every  city  or  com. 
I  as  any 


Dr.  Jot  inn,  H'vrke.ni,  810. 

Friedman,  n.  t.  [/ret  and  mas.]  A  slave 
Liiertut. 


first  serv'd,  he  cries.  Drydtn,  Juv. 
FaE'EDox.f  n.  t.  [Sax.  rpybora,  rpeobom.] 
1.  Liberty ;  exemption  from  servitude ;  in- 


tliey  do  specially  rsgc  at. 
as  most  repugnant  to  their  liberty  and  natural 
freedom.  Sptnter  on  Ireland. 

O  freedom  I  first  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Not  dial  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 
Tbo  privilege  of  doles;  not  yet  t"  inscribe 
Their  names  in  this  or  t'other  Roman  tribe  t 
That  false  enfranchisement  with  ease  is  found ; 
Slaves  art;  made  ritisens  by  turning  round. 

Dryden,  Pen. 
I.  Privileges;  franchises;  immunities. 

By  our  bold  sabbath  liave  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  Ibe  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's 

Power  of  enjoying  franc" ' 


This  prince  first  gavc/r.Ysiiin  to  « 
to  become  citiaeni  of  equal  privili 
rest,  which  very  much  increased  the 


s,  CeuH  afX.  Jamee,  p.  4. 

be,  and  voluntary ; 

y  fateoonstram'd.  Ansel 


with  tbe 

very  much  increased  the  power  of  the 

people.  Swift. 

t.  Exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or  pre- 
determination. 

I  else  must  change 
TTieir  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordain'd 
Thcir/rrciij«    tliey  thcinsclvcs  ordain'd  their  fall. 

MUton,  P.L- 
in every  sin,  by  bow  much  tbe  more  free  will  is 
in  its  choice,  by  so  much  is  the  act  the  more  sinful  ; 
and  where  there  is  notlting  to  importune,  urge,  or 
provoke  the  will  to  any  act,  there  is  so  much  an 
higher  and  perfocter  degree  of  freedom  about  that 
act.  South. 

5.  Unrestraint. 

I  will  that  all  the  feasts  and  sabbaths  shall  be  all 
days  of  immunity  and/nvdom  for  the  Jews  in  my 
realm.  I  Mae.  s. 

6.  The  state  of  being  without  any  par- 
ticular evil  or  inconvenience. 

The  freedom  of  their  state  lay*  them  under  a 
greater  necessity  of  always  ch using  and  doi  ng  the 
best  tilings.  Law. 

7.  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  or  showing 
any  thing. 

8.  Assumed  familiarity  ;  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression: in  which  sense  the  plural  is 
used  ;  as,  he  will  not  suffer  any  freedom 
to  be  taken  with  liim. 

Fhekk>'oted.  adj.  [  free  md  foot.]  Not 
restrained  in  the  march. 

We  will  fetter*  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes \aa  freefoottd.     Shairp.  IlamUl. 

FaEBHB'ARTED.t  adj.  [free  and  Aran*.] 
Liberal;  unrestrained. 

A  frteheorleit  woman,  and  a  chute. 

Homilies,  Of  tike  StaU  of  Matrimony. 
Sir  Rojrt'r  Aston,  an  Er-giithman  born, hut  had 
hit  breeding  wholly  in  Scotland,  and  had  served 
the  king  many  years  as  bis  barber  j 
frrdiearUd  man. 

Sir  A.  Wetion. 
I  .ore  must  freehearted 
And  not  nchanlcd,  or  by  fate  oonstram'd.  Darnel. 

Fre'ehold.  n.t.  I  fret  and  hold.']  That 
land  or  tenement  which  a  man  holdeth 
in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Free- 
hold in  deed  is  the  real  possession  of 


lands  or  tenements  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or 
for  life.  Freehold  in  law  is  the  right 
that  a  man  has  to  such  land  or  tene- 
ments before  his  entry  or  seisure.  Free- 
hold is  sometimes  taken  in  opposition  to 
villenage.  Land,  in  tbe  time  of  the 
Saxons,  was  called  either  bockland, 
that  is  holden  by  book  or  writing,  or 
folkland,  that  is,  holden  without  writing. 
The  former  was  held  by  far  better  con- 
ditions, and  by  tbe  better  sort  of  tenants, 
as  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  being  sucb 
aa  we  now  call  freehold.  The  latter 
was  commonly  in  the  possession  of 
clowns,  being  that  which  we  now  call  at 
tbe  will  of  the  lord.  Cow/. 

No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  rieef  should  be 
available,  touching  tbe  freehold  or  inheritance 
thereof,  but  only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of 
rvcunJ.  Bacon,  Off.  of  Alienation. 

There  Is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  in  calling  any 
thing  one's  owo  :  •  freehold,  though  it  be  but  in  lea 
and  mow,  will  make  tbe  owner  pleased  in  tbe  pos- 
session, sod  stout  in  the  defence  of  it. 

AdditM,  Freeholder. 

My  friends  here  are  very  few,  and  fised  to  the 
freehold  from  whence  nothing  but  death  will 
remove  the  in.  Swift. 

I  should  be  glad  to  possess  a  freehold  that  could 
not  be  taken  from  me  by  any  law  lo  which  I  did 
not  give  consent.  Swift. 

Freeholder,  n.  t.  [from  freehold.']  One 
who  has  a  freehold. 

As  extortion  did  banish  the  old  Knglith/ree- 
haUer,  who  could  not  live  but  under  the  law ;  so 
the  law  did  banish  the  Irish  Ion' 
live  but  by  eitortioo. 

FitE'KLY.t  adv.  [from yrrje.  Sax.  rpeolicc. ] 
1.  At  liberty  ;  without  vassalage ;  without 
slavery;  without  dependence. 

8.  Without  restraint ;  heartily ;  with  full 
gust. 

If  my  son  were  my  husband,  I  would^vaVacr 
rejoice  in  that  absence  wherein  he  won  honour, 
than  in  the  etnbraccmenta  of  bis  bed,  where  lie 
would  shew  most  love.  Stahtpeare,  Cartel. 

Tbe  vilest  persons  breathing  have  passed  thtir 
lives  freely  and  jocundly,  without  the  least  mow 
giving  or  suspicion  about  their  eternal  concern., 
who  yet  at  length  hare  met  with  a  full  payment  of 
wrath  and  vengeance  in  the  other  world  for  all 
their  confidence  and  jollity  in  this. 

South  aVvm.ix.36. 

9.  Plentifully;  lavishly. 

I  pledge  your  grace  ;  and  if  you  knew  what 
pains 

I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  pence, 
You  would  drink frtehy.       Shahprare,  Hen.  IV. 

*.  Without  scruple ;  without  reserve. 

Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  eac 
And  censure  freely  who  tiave  written  well.  Fvpt. 

5.  Without  impediment. 

To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyming  than  the 
Creeks  in  true  versifying,  were  even  I 
with  swioe,  when  we  may  /VrWy  cat 
among  men. 

The  path  to  pence  la  virtue :  what  I  show, 
Thyself  may  freely  on  thyself  bestow : 
Fortune  was  never  worshipp'd  by  ibe  wis*  , 
Bnt  eat  aloft  by  fools,  usurps  tbe  skies. 

Drydem,  Juv. 

6.  Without  necessity ;  without  predeter- 
mination. 

Freely  ihey  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
He  leave*  trs  to  chose  with  the  liberty  of , 
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comply  *nsb  it  f^t  „*  the,  who  reject  It.  do 
elso/rcr.'y  reject  it  Roger,, 

1.  Frankly;  liberally;  without  cost. 

By  nature  all  thing*  have  an  equally  common 
use:  nature/reWy  ami  indilfervntlyojieu5tl>eljo*»m 
of  the  unirenc  to  all  mankind.  South. 

H.  Spontaneously;  of  its  own  accord. 
Fre'eman.  *.  s.  [//w  and  man.] 

I.  One  not  a  slave ;  not  a  vassal. 

I  lad  you  ratter  Canar  were  lirioa,  arul  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all 
freemen  f  Shaktpeare. 

If  to  break,  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason, 
and  to  want  that  restraint  of  eseminetlon  and 
,  judgement  which  keep*  us  from  cbusing  or  doing 
the  worse,  bo  liberty,  true  liberty,  mad  men  and 
fools  arc  only  me  fnemen.  Lonke. 
2.  One  partaking  of  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities. 

He  made  ui/nmvn  of  the  continent. 
Whom  nature  did  like  captifr*  treat  before.  f)ryiie7t. 

What  this  union  was  is  cipreancd  in  the  preced- 
ing verse,  by  tbeir  both  baring  been  made  freemen 
on  the  same  day.  Additen  an  Italy. 

Fresma'son.*   Sec  Mason. 
Fkeemi'nded.  adj.  [free  and  mind.]  Un- 
pcrplcxed ;  without  load  of  care- 

^  To  be  freemirvied,  and  cbeerfully  disposed  at 
best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  Buctm* 

Fre'ekes*/*  *•  [from  >«.  Sax.  rjuj- 
ncrre.] 

1.  Tbe  state  or  quality  of  being  free. 

Besides  this  largeness  in  the  will  or  man 
And  winged  frtenea,  now  let's  think  upon 
His  understanding,  llort,  Songafthe  Saul,  it  ill.  9. 

2.  Openness ;  unrcscrvodness ;  ingenuous- 
ness; candour. 

The  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  be  please,  for  tbe 

freeze',  of  the  couff**ion, 

8.  Generosity ;  liberality. 

I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  that  the  laity,  who 
by  tbe  clergy  are  taught  to  be  charitable,  shell  in 
their  corporations  exceed  the  clergy  itself,  and  their 
sons,  in frteneu  of  giving.  Sprat. 

Fre'ek.*  it.  t.  [from  free.]  One  who  gives 
freedom.  Sherwood. 

Freescho'ol.  *j.  *.  [free  and  school.]  A 
school  in  which  lcumiiigis  given  without 
pay. 

To  give  a  civil  educatioa  to  the  youth  of  this 
IsikI  in  tbe  tune  to  come,  provision  was  made  by 
■mother  law,  that  there  should  be  one  fnticheal  at 
least  erected  in  every  diocese.  Drttia. 

Two  clergymen  stood  candidates  far  a  small 
frencha*! i  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  have  a 
better  unrletm»n  I  ing  than  hi*  neighbours,  procured 
the  place  for  him  win,  was  tbe  better  scholar.  IhrtiA. 

Fnr.E.spo'KEH.t«</>.  [yreeand^wrcn.]  Ac- 
customed to  speak  without  reserve. 

Ncrva  one  night  supped  privately  with  some  six 
or  seven  ;  amongst  whom  there  was  one  that  won 
a  dangerous  man,  and  began  to  take  the  like 
courses  as  Marcellua  and  Rrgului  had  donei  the 
Lmjxroe  fell  into  discourse  of  the  injustice  and 
tyranny  of  the  former  time,  and,  by  name,  of 
the  two  accuser* ;  and  said,  what  should  we  do 
with  them,  if  we  had  them  now?  Out'  of  theui 
that  was  at  supper,  and  was  a freejpoten  senator, 
*aid,  Marry,  they  should  sup  with  us.  irocen. 

These  frtxqialen  and  plainbcarted  men,  thai  are 
tbe  eye*  of  their  country. 

Hit/en,  Anim.  Bern.  Drfencr. 

The  old  freerpthen  shepherd,  or  those  mercenary 
flatterers.  More  agaxnU  Idolatry.  I'ref. 

Fre'estonbt  *■  [free  and  ttone.]  Stone 
commonly  used  in  building,  and  dug  up 
m  many  parts  of  England;  so  called 
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from  its  being  of  such  a  constitution,  as 
to  be  dug  up  freely  in  any  direction. 

Chambers.  j 
FrteUone  :»  «o  named  from  it*  being  of  Mich  a 
constitution  as  to  U-  wrought  and  cut  fri-cly  in  any 
direction.  JTeeirWr..'. 

I  saw  her  hand  :  she  has  a  leathern  hand,  a 
fneUonrt-  coloured  hand.  Shnkrpeare,  As  you  kite  n. 

The  streets  are  generally  paved  with  brick  or 
freeMane,  and  always  kept  very  neat. 

eld-linm  itn  Italy. 

Freethinker,  ii.  i.  [free  and  think.]  A 
libertine ;  a  contemner  of  religion. 

Atheist  is  an  otd-fashumed  word:  I'm  ajrv*- 
tHnker,  child.  AMi*m. 

Of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought,  if  it  will  not 
produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the  sole  end, 
how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all  objections 
against  Christianity?  And  therefore  the  free- 
thinker, consider  it  aa  an  edifice,  wherein  all  the 
parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other, 
that  if  you  pull  out  one  single  nail,  the  whole 
fabrics,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Bueft,  Arg.  agaiim  ubuluhmg  CSrtWfajtity. 

Frbtthi'nkinu.*  h.  t.  [free  and  think.'] 
Contempt  of  religion  j  licentious  igno- 
rance. 

Are  we  not  grown  drunk  and  giddy  with  vice, 
ity,  aad  presumption,  and /rrrtAi<Ui«f ,  and 
of  every  kind? 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Serm.  Feh.  18.  1731. 
We  see  Francs  and  Italy  overrun  with  the  worst 
kind  of  deism.  There  our  travelling  gentry  6r*t 
it  up  for  a  rarity.  And  ind«  J,  at  fir;.!, 
much  malice.  It  *a  brought  bume  in  a 
cargo  of  new  fashions ;  and  worn,  lor  some  time, 
with  that  levity  by  the  importers,  and  treated  with 
that  contempt  by  tbe  rest,  as  suited  and  waa  due 
to  the  apithncs*  of  foreign  manners ;  till  a  set  of 
solemn  blockheads,  grown  insolent  by  liberty,  and 
malicious  by  unsuccessful  attempts  toward*  dis- 
tinction, abused  the  indulgence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, in  reducing  ilui**  vague  impieties  into  a 
system.  And  so  it  was,  that  licentious  i^narszict-- 
came  to  be  distinguished  with  the  name  of  frers. 
IhinMng.  WajiSurfon,  Serm.  in  1746. 

Fbketo'ngued.*  adj.  [free  and  tongue.] 
Accustomed  to  speak  freely  and  openly. 

Where  ministers  depend  upon  voluntary  benev- 
olence*, if  they  do  but,  upon  some  just  reproof, 
gall  the  conscience  of  a  guilty  bearer ;  or  preach 
some  truth,  which  disrelishes  the  palate  of  a  pre- 
possessed auditor ;  how  he  straight  Dice  out !  and 
not  only  withholds  his  own  pay,  but  also  withdraws 
the  contribution*  of  others;  so  a*  the  frettmgued 
must  oitlwr  live  by  air,  or  be  forced  to 
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7oF»EE2*.  W.W,  I 

Dutch.] 
1.  To  be  congealed  with  cold. 

The  jiqueou*  humour  of  tbe  eye  will  not  frm.tr; 
■  is  very  admirable,  string  it  hash  the  , 


Bp.  Halt,  Oueto/-  CW.  D.  ill.  C.  7. 
Fhexwa'rren.*  n.  t.  [free,  ana.  toarrm.] 
A  privilege  of  preserving  and  killing 
game.    See  Warren. 

Freewarrcn  is  a  franchise  erected  for 
preservation  of  beasts  and  fowls  of  war. 
ren. 

Freewi  ll,  n.  $.  [free  and  will.] 

1.  The  power  of  directing  our  own 
without  constraint  by  necessity  or 

We  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of 
this  or  that  desire :  this  seems  to  me  the  source  of 
all  liberty !  in  this  seems  to  consist  that  which  is 
improperly  called  freeuHI.  lode*. 

2.  Voluntariness;  spontaneity. 

I  make  a  decree,  that  all  thev  of  the  people  of 
I  creel  in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own 
freewill  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  thee. 

Ezra,  vii.  19. 

Fhkewo'm an.  «. «.  [fret  and  women.]  A 
cd. 

are  taken  s»*y  nf  » 


cully  and  duidily  of  c 

Ray  tm  the  Creel  tort. 
The  frerang  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
returning  at  equidistant  periods  in  all  parte  of  the 
earth,  would  a*  well  serve  men  to  reckon  their 
years  by  as  the  motions  of  the  sua. 

2.  To  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  < 
water  is  congealed. 

Orpheus  with  Iris  lute  made  tree* 
And  mountain  tops,  that freete, 
How  themNcltra  a  hen  he  did  ting. 

Skab,xmmc,  Ban.  mi. 
Thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freema. 

Shahprnrt,  Rich.  111. 
If cav'n frtm  above  severe,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appear'd  the  standing 
Issil  Lhyaen. 

To  Freeze. f  «<  a.   pret  frott,  and  for- 
merly ,freexed ;  pin. frozen  or froze. 

1.  To  congeal  with  cold. 

O'er  many  a  fnatn,  many  a  fiery  Alp. 

MUum,  P.  J.. 

2.  To  kill  by  cold. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field], 
Fra-^n  almost  to  death,  how  did  he  lap  me, 
Er'n  in  his  garments !       Slmkrpenee,  Rich.  III. 

My  master  and  mistress  ant  almost  fnun  so 
death.  SAaktptmr. 

3.  To  chill  by  the  loss  of  power  or  motion. 

I  have  a  taint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins 
That  almost  freraet  up  the  heat  of  life. 

S.'inltptare,  Hum.  and  Jut. 

Whet  was  that  snakyJieaded  G organ  sldeld, 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin, 
Wlierewith  she  frtex'd  her  foes  to  coogeal'd  stone  ? 


Death  came  on  i 
And  exereis'd  below  his  iron  reign ; 
Then  upward  to  tbe  sort  of  life  be  goes ; 
Sense  fled  before  turn,  what  be  touch  d  be  frets*. 

Dryden. 

To  Freighty*  v.  a.  preter.  freighted; 
part. fraught ;  which  being  now  used  as 
an  adjective,yr«^A/frf  is  adopted,  [fret- 
ter,  French.  Dr.  Johnson.  Rather  tbe 
Teut  vrachten.  See  To  Fraught.  Icel. 
fracke,  «  rudens,  h  freitcu,  onerare." 
Wacbtcr.] 

1.  To  load  a  ship  or  vessel  of  carriage  with 
goods  for  transportation. 

'Hie  prince* 
Have  to  tbe  port  of  Athens  sent  tbeir  ships, 
Frrmgkl  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war.  jtahr/irarv.  Trait,  and  Creu.  Prol. 

Nor  is,  indeed,  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
Who  fretgfili  a  ship  to  venture  on  I  be  was ; 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  rolTd  on  by  ev'ry  wave. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

Freighted  with  iron,  from  my  native  land 
I  steer  my  voyage.  Pojre,  Odyssey 

2.  To  load  as  the  burthen ;  to  be  the  thing 
with  which  a  vessel  is  freighted. 

I  would 

Have  sunk  the  tea  within  the  earth,  or  ere 
[i  he  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 


■  ST  nf  a  free- 

lJtfoe.ii.  II. 


The  freighting  , 

Freight,  n.  *. 

1.  Any  thing  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded. 

He  clears  the  deck,  receives  tbe  mighty  fretgu . 
The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight. 

Drykn,  AXn. 

2.  The  money  due  for  transportation  of 
goods. 
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FartoifTULt  m.4.  \JrtUem,  Breach.]  One 
who  freights  a  vessel. 

Tbc  ship,  the  goods,  the  frti^hten,  being  ail  fret. 

j  Life  ami  Lett,  vol.  8.  p.  794. 

Frkm.*   See  Fham. 

Fre'mmkd  *adj.  PronouocedAwii'rf.  [  Dnn. 
fremmet,  German  and  Sax.  frem'd.] 
Strange ;  not  related ;  foreign ;  uncom- 
mon. Craven  Dial,  and  Brockett'a  N.C. 
Words.  Inimical,  as  well  sj>  strange. 
Wilbraham's  Cheshire  Gloss,  and  Grose. 

FRBtf.f  n.  *.  [Dr.  Johnson  offers  no  ety- 
mology. The  German  fremd.  Dotal, 
vremd,  and  Sax.  rjvsmb,  signify  an  alien, 
a  stranger,  u  from  the  preposition  piam. 
or  jjta,Jront."  Ray.  Chaucer  thus  uses 
fremde  orfremed  for  strange.  But  the 
contemporary  commentator  on  Spenser 
considers  fren  as  a  contraction  of  fo- 
reign :  "  Frenne,  a  stranger.  The  word 
1  thinke  was  first  poetically  put,  and 

of  speech  for  formed  Notes  on  the 
Shep.  Cal.  ApriL]  A  stranger.  An  old 
word  wholly  forgotten  here;  but  re- 
tained in  Scotland.  Beattie. 

But  bow  from  me  tiii  madding  mind  b  Dart, 
And  wooes  the  widow's  daughter  of  tin*  glen ; 
So  now  fair  Rosalind  hath  hrcd  tin  smart; 
So  now  Iris  friend  in  changed  lor  a  fren. 

Spemer,  Skip.  Cal. 

FRENCH.*  n.  *. 

1.  The  people  of  France.  [Franci,  Lat.] 

From  the  Frank*  the  F ranch  or  Frenchmen  are 
d««nded,  who  aeem  lo  bate  been  so  called  for 
having  chosen  in  some  tort  to  lit*  in  mora  freedom, 
and  liberty,  than  «ni  otlter  of  the  Germans  did. 

Venttqan,  Hat.  of  Dec.  InteU.  eh.  I. 
I  come  to  the  Frcnrh,  a  people  breotiung  liberty, 
(it  tltc  very  derivation  of  their  name. 

Bewaihng  of  the  Peace  of  Germany,  p.  110, 

2.  The  language  of  the  French. 

The  present  French  it  composed  of  Latin, 
German,  and  the  old  Gauhck.       Camden,  Hem- 
The  English  of  Chaucer  has  a  great  misture  of 

FreweAinit. 

TycvhHt  em  the  /.an*,  and  Vcruf.  of  Chanter, 

Frsxch.*  adj.    Belonging  to  the  cha- 
of  the  French. 

irnnetr  are,   in  •  . 
,  the  qualification*  of  the  French  nation. 

Adduan,  Sped.  No.  435 
We  ha?e  few  Latin  word*  among  the  terns  of 
drunestjrft  ute,  which  are  not  French  i  bat  many 
French,  »hi eh  an  eery  remote  from  Latin. 

Joaium,  Pref.  to  Ait  Dktumary. 

French  Chalk,  n.t. 

French  thaUt  i*  an  indurated  clay,  extremely 
dcnie,  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  and  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch  j  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
variegated  with  a  dusky  green.  ffiU. 

French  eiallt  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  ss  fteati  let 
it,  but  harder,  and  nearer  approaching  the  eon- 
vistetsoe  of  stone.  Ir'aoetitfuni. 

French  Grau.*  n,  t.  Soint-foin ;  so 
named,  as  coming  originally  to  this 
country  from  France. 
French  Horn.*  «.  t.  [French,  come  de 
r.]  A  musical  instrument  of  the 
.  kind,  used  in  hunting  ;  and  in  no- 
>  times  employed,  with  fine  effect,  in 


TugwaUe 
time  the  jeopardy  be 


COXCORH). 

rudiked  nothing  more  In  king  Edward 
leaorthn  that  be  was  frenrbified ;  and 
tbe  desire  of  foreign  Fnn^uge  then  to 


at  the  same 

the  slag- 

Quit.  X.  7. 

To  Fhx'kchtfy.  ».  a.  [from  French.]  To 
infect  with  the  manner  of  France;  to 
make  a  coxcomb. 

They  misliked 
tbe  Confessor 
accounted 

be  a  foretoken  of  bringing  in  foreign  power) 
which  indeed  happened.  Cam'-len,  Rem- 

Has  be  familiarly 
Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
Was  not  eiactly/rrncAySsiS  / 

Beamm  and  Ft.  Qss.  of  Corinth. 
Fbe'nchlixe.*  adj.  [  French  and  Lie.-] 
Imitating  the  French  fashion. 
Hi*  hair  FrenchBke  stares  on  bit  frighted  head. 

Bp.  Ball,  Sot.  hi.  7. 
Fmx'METiCK.t  adj.  [frenttique,  French; 
^nwrncac  generally  therefore  written 
pirenetici;  aiid  sometimes /rrn/ic*;  as, 
"frentike  persona,"  H Joel's  Diet.] 
Mad;  distracted. 

Sometimes  be  abuts  up,  a*  in frenetic*  or  lo- 
WUm,  Kent.  ofCh.  Gov.  B.  3. 
A  foreign,  Jrestfie*,  and  unlucky  proud  king. 

Hatmtt!  en  PrMtdcnce,  p.  3M 


By  means  of  his  frcu-tkk  malady. 

Daniel,  Cknt  Wan. 

Fre'kzical.*  adj.  [from^ewry.]  Ap- 
proaching to  madness. 

The  narrowness  of  her  income,  the  ookinete  of 
bar  lover,  the  loss  of  her  reputation,  all  contributed 
to  make  Iwr  miserable,  and  loencrcase  the freneical 
disposition  of  her  mind.  Orrery  on  Sioi/l,  p.  1 12. 

Fnx'KZY.t  [tysWric ;  phreuitit,  Latin  j 
whence  phrenetisy,  phrenetty,  phrenzy, 
or  frenzy  ;  Ye.frenauic.  Chaucer  writes 
our  word  frenteie.]  Madness ;  distrac- 
tion of  mind;  alienation  of  understand- 
ing; any  violent  passion  approaching  to 


i  csm'st  ere  while  into  tbe 
Of  such  a 


mee? 


FRE'QUENT.f  adj.  {Jrequent, 

Jreouens,  Latin.] 
1.  Often  done;   often  seen;  often  oc- 
curring. 

The frravenier  tlaae  dmea  are,  tbe  better. 

Duty  of  Men. 

The  etr«u  area H  'dwi id./^uju'  funeraks, 


Pope. 

2.  Used  often  to  practise  any  thing. 

Tl»e  Christians  of  Use  first  times  were  gi*riL-r.Ll!y 
Jrefuenl  in  the  practice  of  it,  Ihity  of  Man. 

Every  man  thioks  he  may  pretend  to  any  cm- 


pluyment,  provided  lie  has  been  loud  and  /r-jucr 
in  declaring  hitnaelf  Ix-arty  for  tire  gnsem'ment 


Sir./}. 

3.  Full  of  concourse. 

'TU  Caaat's  will  to  have  a  frrpunJ  senate. 

B.  Ji)iuon,  r  ' 
The  purpose  of  this  frtoMent  senate 
It,  6m,  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  of  Borne. 

Ifouan^cr,  Ionian  Ai 
^  A  UiouMod^demigod*  on  golden  MMU,    ^  ^ 

To  Fhb'qoekt.  c.  a.   [frequento,  Latin  '• 
frequenter,  French.]    To  visit  often ;  to 
be  much  in  any  place ;  to  resort  often 
to ;  to  haunt. 

They  in  latter  day, 
Finding  in  it  fit  porta  for  usher's  trade, 
Gan  more  the  saune/rry meat,  and  further  to  invade. 

Spatter,  F.  Q. 

There  were  synagogues  for  men  to  retort  unto : 
our  Saviour  himself  and  tbe  spostles  frnucntet 

th«rm.  i/c,4-,r. 


Ford,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of 
that  ever  goeomed  /rvn^ 
Shaktpem,  U.Whetaf  Winiior. 
True  fortitude  is  teen  in  great  e&ploita. 
That  justice  w  arrsnts,  and  Uiat  wisdum  gnrdes  ; 

Additon,  CnU. 

Wiry  such  a  disposition  of  the  body  inducetb 
sleep,  another  disturbs  all  tbe  operations  of  the 
tool,  and  occasions  a  lethargy  or  freniy :  this 
knowledge  cicceds  our  narrow  faculties.  Benttey. 

Frb'quhwck.t      *•  [frequence,  old  Fr. 
frequerttia,  Latin.] 

1.  Crowd:  concourse;  assembly. 

The  frequence  of  degree, 
From  high  to  low  throughout.      Skaitp.  men. 

I  was  encouraged  with  a  sufficient  frequence  of 
auditor*.         Bp.  Ball,  Spec,  of  ha  Lift,  p.  11. 

2.  Repetition. 

I  might  here  have  done  with  the  frequence;  but 
let  me  add  this  one  consideration  more,  that  often 
inculcation  of  warning  necnaarily  implies  a 
danger.  Bp-  Ball,  Hem.  p.  S. 

He,  in  full  frequent*  bright 
Of  angels,  thus  to  Gabriel  smiling  spake. 

UUlon,  P.  L. 

Fbb'qtjevcy.  h.  t.  Wfreqaentia,  Latin.] 
1.  Common  occurrence;  the  condition  of 
being  often  seen  or  done. 

Should  a  miracle  be  indulged  to  one,  others 
would  think  themselves  equally  Infilled  to  it ;  and 
if  indulged  to  many,  it  would  no  longer  have  the 
enact  or  a  miracle ;  Its  force  and  influence  would 
he  lost  by  the  frequency  of  it, 


This  fellow  here,  this  thy  creature, 
By  night  frcpu-nti  my  house.       Shaktp.  Thnon. 

At  that  time  this  Und  was  known  nr-d  frequent) d 
bv  the  ships  and  » easels.  Baton. 
With  tears 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  tent  from  beans  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

ilikan,  P.J.. 

To  scree  my  friends  the  senate  I  frequent  i 
And  there  what  I  before  digested,  rent.  Drub. 

That  ho  frequented  tbe  court  of  Augustus,  and 
was  well  received  in  It,  la  most  undoubted.  Dryd. 

Frequb'xtablk.  adj.  [from  frequent.] 
Conversable;  accessible.  A  word  not 
now  used,  but  not  inelegant. 

While  youth  lasted  la  him,  the  excreta  of  thst 
age  and  his  humour,  not  yet  fully  discovered, 
m.ido  him  somewhat  the  more  frequrrdahlc,  and 
less  dangerous.  Sidney. 

Freootmta'tiom.*  n.  t.  [Fr.  frequent- 
ation  ;  L*t. frequentatio.]  Resort ;  the 
act  of  visiting. 

We  are  separated  from  other  nations,  to  the  end 
we  be  not  polluted  with  am  by  their  frtqutnlctitm 
and  company. 

ilaane.  Bin.  <J  the  Sejitungint,  p.  100. 
Tbe*e  inhnhitnnts  were  much  more  civfjiaed, 
than  thoee  of  tbc  Inland  country,  by  the  commerce 
and fre<]v£ntahm  of  rrtlier  nation*. 

TirsspsV,  Intnd.  Hut.  of  Eng.  p.  7. 

Prbque'htativi,  adj.  {Jrequeniatif,  Fr.; 
frequentativut,  Latin. J  A  grammatical 
term  applied  tovwlw  signifying  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  an  action. 

FREQCE'HTER.t  »•  *•  [from frequent.]  One 
who  often  resorts  to  any  place. 
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Dwly/rjiMwteri  of  puhlick 


Jadaon,  Works,  Hi.  SO. 


Fbe'qcektlt.  adv.  [frequenter,  Latin.] 
Often ;  commonly ;  not  rarely ;  not  sel- 
dom :  a  considerable  number  of  timcB  ; 
manifold  timet. 

I  could  not,  without  much  grief  obtenre  liow 
freouently  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  «t  •  loss 
for  questions  snd  answers.  Stfjfl. 

FRE'SCO.j  it.  *.  [Italian.] 

1.  Coolness ;  shade;  duskiness,  like  that 
of  the  evening  or  morning. 

Hellish  sprites 
Love  note  the firteo  of  the  nights.  Prior 

2.  A  picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light, 
but  iu  dusk.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  But  it  is  a 
painting  on  fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall 
laid  with  mortar  not  yet  dry ;  and,  being 
used  for  alcoves  and  other  buildings  in 
the  open  air,  obtained  from  the  Italians 
this  name  of  fresco. 

The  spaces,  that  lie  between,  arc  pointed  in 
freieo,  by  the  same  hand  that  has  enriched  my 
'ceiling,  ratter,  No.  179. 

Here  thy  wtll-study'd  marbk-s  fix  our  eye; 
A  radiagjTTjeo  bete  demands  a  ajgb.  Pj;k. 

3.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  for  any 
cool,  refreshing  liquor. 

FRESH.f  adj.    [rnerc,  Saxon ;  fresche, 
old  Fr.frauche,  mod.  Fr.  frisch,  Tcut.] 
1.  Cool;  not  vapid  with  heat. 

I'll  cull  th.-  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast ; 
The  choice*  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring, 
And  draw  thy  water  from  the/rente*  spring. 


tortur'd  joint*. 

Drydtn. 
,  he  has 


2.  Not  salt. 

They  keep  themselves  unmiit  with  the  salt 
water ;  so  that,  a  very  great  way  within  the  tea, 
men  may  take  up  as  firth  water  as  if  they  were 
near  die  land.         Abbot,  Dttcript.  of  the  World. 

3.  New ;  not  had  before. 

No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did  adorn, 
But  to  our  crown  badid/reat  jewels  bring.  Dryd. 


4.  New;  not  impaired  by  time. 

The  fame  of  a  good  knight  would  ever  live 
Frtih  on  my  memory. 


Stiff  in 
On  engines  they 


Like  a  firth  tenant  of  Newgale, 
refused  (he  payment  of  garnish. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

7.  Repaired  from  any  loss  or  diminution. 

Nor  lies  she  long ;  but,  as  her  fates  ordain,  1 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  firth  to  second  pain ;  V 
Is  savatc-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.  ) 

Dryden.  I 

8.  Florid ;  vigorous ;  cheerful ;  unfaded  ; 
unimpaired. 

This  pope  is  decrepid,  and  the  bell  goetb  for 
him;  take  order  that  when  be  i»  dead  there  be 
chosen  a  pope  of  frttk  years,  between  fifty  and 
threescore.  Bacon,  Holy  War. 

Two  swains, 
Fred\  as  the  morn,  aad  as  the  season  fair.  Pope. 
9-  Healthy  in  countenance ;  ruddy. 
Tell  me, 

Has*  thou  beheld  mfiether  gentlewoman, 
Such  war  of  white  aad  red  within  her  cheeks? 

Shahtpeert- 

It  is  no  ran  obasrration  In  England  to  see  a 
frttk  coloured  lusty  young  man  yoked  to  a  con- 
sumptive female,  and  him  wort  after  attending  her 
to  the  grave.  Harvey  on  Contumptiont- 

They  represent  lo  themselves  a  thousand  poor, 

AiUtt?H,  SjHVt. 

10.  Brisk;  strong;  vigorous. 

Aa  a firth  gale  of  wind  fills  the  taUt  of  a  ship. 

Haider. 

11.  Fasting:  opposed  to  eating  or  drink, 
ing.    A  low  word. 

12.  Sweet :  opposed  to  stale  qr  stinking. 

13.  Tipsy.   A  low  expression. 

14.  Raw;  unripe  in  practice. 

How  green  are  you,  .ndyre^inthis  MwaMl 

I'ltESH.'f  n.  t. 

1.  Water  not  salt. 

He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine;  for  l'U  not 
she  w  him 

Where  the  quick/rako  are).      Shahtp.  Tempo! . 

2.  A  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river. 

Hits  heavy  rain  will  bring  down  the/rr**«. 

North.  Grose. 


Beaum.  and  FL  A*n.  of  Malta. 
This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remain 
Fmh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Dhity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 
31  tall  lead  their  Uvea.  Milton,  P.  I„ 

That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  first  decay ; 
Mine  of  a/rriAcr  data  will  longer  stay. 

Dryden,  Indian  £mp. 

5.  In  a  state  like  that  of  rccentneas. 

We  will  revive  those  time*,  and  in  our  memories 
Preserve  and  stilt  keep/red,  like  Sowers  in  water. 

With  such  a  care 
As  roses  from  their  stalks  we  tear, 
When  we  would  still  preserve  them  new, 
And  fnrth  as  on  the  bush  they  grew.  Walter. 

Thou  sun,  said  1,  fair  light ! 
And  thou  cnlightea'd  earth,  so  firth  and  gay ! 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Think  not.  'cause  men  fiatt'ring  say, 
V  an  u  firth  as  April,  tweet  as  May, 
Bright  aa  is  the  morning  star. 
That  you  are  so. 

6.  Recent;  newly  come. 

Aroldnt  the  ipirit*  Palinuri*  pressed  j 
Yet/rsiA  from  life,  a  new  admitted  guett , 

Dryden,  Atn. 

Fmh  from  the  fact,  at  in  the  present  case, 
The  criminals  are  seit'd  upon  the  place ; 


They  have  cut  new  channels,  and  even  whole 
rivers,  with  particular  drains  from  one  river  to 
mother,  to  carry  off  the  great  Bui  of  waters  when 
rVerVj  come  down, 
f,  Tmr  through  Gr.  Brit.  I.ineaimhire. 

To  Fresh.*  u.  a.  To  refresh.  One  of  our 
oldest  verbs. 

He  thougln  of  rhilke  water  sheae 
To  drinke,  and  frethe  him  wele  withsll. 

Chancer,  Rom.  R.  ver.  1513. 
But  quickly  she  it  overpast,  so  soone 
As  she  her  face  had  wypt  to  fmh  her  blood. 

Spentrr,  f.  Q.  v.  v.  4 5. 

Fresh-blown.*  adj.  [fresh  and  blown.] 
Newly  blown. 

Beds  of  violets  blue, 
And /ress-itom  rosea  wash'd  in  dew. 

Milton,  V Allegro. 

To  Frf/shex.  t.a.  [from/r«A.]  To  make 
fresh. 

Prelusive  drops  let  all  their  moisture  flow 
In  Urge  effusion  o'er  thc/r«*cn'J  world. 

Thornton,  rT/'n.i;. 

To  Fre'shex,  v.  n.    To  grow  fresh. 

A fmkening  brcete  the  magkk  power  tupply'd, 
While  the  wiog'd  vessel  new  along  the  tide. 

Pope,  Odyuey. 

FuE'siiET.t  »•  *•  [ftom  fresh.]  A 
of  fresh 


FRE 

Now  love  the  frethel,  and  then  love  the  sag. 

Brovnt,  Brit.  Tntt.  (1613  )  ii  3.  . 
All  fish  from  tea  or  shore, 
vol,  of  shell  or  fin. 

Hilton,  P.R. 

FnESiiFo'RCE.*  *>.  *.  [low  Lot.  friscafor* 
/to.]  In  law,  a  force  doue  within  forty 
days.  If  a  man  be  disseised  of  laruh 
or  tenements,  within  any  city  or  bo- 
rough ;  or  deforced  from  them  after  the 
death  of  his  ancestors  to  whom  he  is 
heir;  or  after  the  death  of  his  tenant 
for  life,  or  in  tail ;  he  may,  within  forty 
days  after  his  title  accrued,  have  his 
remedy  by  an  assize,  or  bill  of  fresh- 
force.  Cwwel,  and  Chamber*. 

The  spare  of  forty  days  hath  had  with  us  divers 
applications,  as  in  the  assise  of  fmhfune  in  cities 
and  boroughs,  Ac. 

Seldm,  on  Drayton' t  Pttyotb.  |.  17. 

Fre'siily.*,  adv.  [from fresh.'] 

1.  Coolly. 

2.  Newly ;  In  the  former  state  renewed. 

The  weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  unto  such 
ripeness  as  that  was,  do,  even  in  the  very  cutting 
down,  scatter  oftentimes  those  seeds  which  for  a 
while  lie  unseen  and  buried  in  the  earth  ;  but  af- 
terwards fifthly  spring  up  again,  no  leas  pemidous 
than  at  the  first.  Hooker. 

Then  shall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  housbold  words, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frethly  remetnber'd. 

They  are  now  frethly  In  difference  with  him. 

Zfacon. 

3.  With  a  healthy  look;  ruddily. 

Looks  he  as  finely  as  he  did  Use  day.be  wrestled  ? 

ShaktjtMrr: . 

4*.  Gaily.  Huloet. 
£rb'8Hman.*  n.  *.  [fresh  and  man.]  A 

novice ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of 

knowledge. 

The  parasite,  or  fitthman  in  their  friendship. 

B.  Jonton,  Ditcooeria. 
I  would  be  a  graduate,  sir,  no finhman. 

Antral,  trad  Ft.  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
See  the  dull  frethman,  just  arriv'd  from  school, 
A  coxcomb  ripening  from  a  rustiek  fool ! 

The  Student,  i.  8*0. 

Frr'shmassiiip.*  ».*.  [from  frethman.] 
The  state  of  a  freshman. 

You  have  pracua'd  thus 
Upon  ore  freshmanihip.  B.  Jonton,  For. 

Instead  of  a  post,  this  young  fencer  hath  set 
himself  up  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our 
profession,  lo  practise  his  firthmanthip  upon. 

/fairs,  Rem.  p.  5. 

Frb'shment.*  n.  t.    [from  fresh.]  Re- 
freshment.   Not  now  in  use. 

To  enjoy  the  freshmen!  of  the  air  and  river. 
CerttrtvAl'l  Prearher'l  Traaclt,  (1611,)  p.  10 

Fre'shscess.  n.t.  [from fresh.] 

1.  Newuew;  vigour;  spirit;  the  contrary 
to  vapidness. 

Moat  odorous  smell  best  broken  or  crushed; 
but  flowers  pressed  or  beaten,  do  lose  the  fiahneu 
and  sweetness  of  their  odour.    Baton,  .Nat.  Hitt. 

2.  Freedom  from  diminution  by  time;  not 
stateness. 

For  tire  constant  frethnea  of  it,  it  Is  such  a 
pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind  ; 
for  surely  no  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking  that 
be  had  done  woll  or  virtuously.  South. 

3.  Freedom  from  fatigue;    newness  of 
strength. 

The  Scots  had  the  I 
and  fitthneu  of  men. 
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4.  Coolneti. 

There  arc  soma  roots*  in  Inly  and  Spain 
far freskness,  and  fathering  the  wind*  and  air  in 
tho  heals  of  Summer ;  but  they  be  bat  penning* 
of  the  wind*,  and  enlarging  diem  again,  and 
making  dsem  reverberate  in  circle*.  Bacon. 

Say,  if  the  please,  the  hither  rosy  repair, 
And  breathe  the  frethnctt  of  ibe  open  air. 

Dryden,  Aurengacbe. 
She  laid  her  down  to  rest. 
And  to  the  wind*  espos'd  her  glowing  ttreast, 
To  take  tite  freskness  of  the  morning  air. 

Additon  «i  Italy. 

5.  Ruddiness ;  colour  of  health. 

Tt«  secret  venom,  circling  in  her  veins, 
Works  through  her  skin,  and  bunt  in  bloating 

Her  cheek*  their freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace, 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spread*  her  face. 


6.  Freedom  from  saltness. 
Fresh  nb'w.*    adj.    [freik  and  nan."] 
Wholly  unacquainted ;  unpractised. 

Thnfmh-tun  aca-farer.    Stakspeare,  Pericles. 

Frkshwa'ter.  [a  compound  word  of freth 
and  voter,  used  as  an  adjective]  Raw ; 
unskilled;  unacquainted.  A  low  term 
borrowed  from  the  sailors,  who  stigma- 
tise those  who  come  first  to  sea  a* fresh- 
water  men  or  novices. 

The  nobility,  at  fretkvater  soldiers  which  had 
ncrcr  seen  but  some  light  skirmishes,  in  their 
rain  bravery  made  light  account  of  the  Turks. 

JWfcr,  Hist.  of  the  Turks. 

FniufU wa'tehed.*  adj.  [_Jrtth  and  water."] 
Supplied  with  fresh  water,  or  perhaps 
newly  watered. 

That  rocky  uUe  thou  see**,  that  verdant  lawn 

Akentide,  Heat,  aflmag.  B.  S. 
FRET.f  «.  x.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  very  doubtful :  some  derive 
it  from  niecan>  t0  eat  •  others  from 
fpetpian,  to  adorn  ;  some  from  f f'mu ; 
Skinner  more  probably  from  Jrento,  or 
the  French  JretiUer:  perhaps  it  comes 
immediately  from  the  Latin  /return. 

Dr.  Johnson.  A  more  probable 

etymology  perhaps,  is  the  Saxon  fpe- 
offan,  or  the  fr.frotier,  to  rub,  to  wear 
away;  whence  the  figurative  application 
of  the  word,  to  vex,  to  cause  any  agi- 
tation or  commotion.  We  use  to  rub  in 
the  sense  of  to  excite.    Wicliffe  writes 

froltftte  for  fretting.  B.  Jonson  also 
uses  Jroted  for  rubbed.  In  the  first  of 
the  definitions,  viz.  a  strait  of  the  sea,  | 

J~rot,  it  may  likewise  be  observed,  is  the 
Cornish  word  for  it.} 

1.  A  frith,  or  strait  of  the  sea,  where 
the  water  by  confinement  is  always 
rough. 

Euripus  generally  tignillclh  any  tlnit,  fret, 
or  channel  of  the  wi,  running  between  two  thorp*. 

Brttm. 

2.  Any  agitation  of  liquors  by  ferment- 
ation, confinement,  or  other  cause. 

Of  tliis  river  the  surface  is  covered  with  froth 
and  bubbles;  for  it  runs  along  upon  the fret,  and 
is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  thai  oppose  its 
juitsj!£v.  Addison  an  Italy. 

The  blood  in  a  fever,  if  well  governed,  like  wine 
upon  die /nt,  dttchargctb  itself  of  beterogeneooa 
mixtures.  Dernam. 

3.  That  stop  of  the  musical 
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which  causes  or 
of  the  string. 

It  rrquirrth  good  winding  of  a  string  before 
it  will  make  any  note ;  and  in  the  tops  of  lutes, 
die  higher  they  go,  the  Ws*  distance  is  between 
the  frets.  Itoean,  aVaf  •  Hist. 

The  harp 

Had  work,  and  rested  not ;  the  solemn  pipe 
And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
Alt  sounds  on/rrr  try  string  or  golden  wire, 
Teroper'd  soft  tunings,  intcrmii'd  with  voire 
Chora)  or  unison.  Aft/Jen.  P.  L. 

They  are  fitted  to  answer  the  most  variable 
harmony :  two  or  three  pipes  to  all  those  of  a 
church  -organ,  or  to  all  the  string*  and  frets  of  a 
lute.  c7mp,  Casmoiag.  Sacra. 

*.  Work  rising  in  protuberances. 

The  frrts  of  houses,  and  all  equal  figures,  please ; 
whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  deformities. 

Bacon,  sVat.  Hist. 
Some  m.-ilinjr  garland*  were  — 
The  columbine  amongst  they  sparingly  do  set 
lite  yellow  kingcup,  wrought  in  many  a  curious 
fret.  Drayton,  Polyolb.  8. IS. 

We  take  delight  in  a  prospect  well  laid  out, 
and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows, 
and  rivers,  in  the  curious  /rel.work*  of 
and  grottos. 

5.  Agitation  of  the  mind ;  commotion  of 
the  temper ;  passion. 

Calmness  is  great  advantage:  he  that  lets 
Artodier  chafe,  may  warm  htm  at  bis  fire, 
Mark  all  his  wand'rings,  and  enjoy  H%Jrrls, 
A*  cunning  fencers  Miner  beat  to  tire.  Herbert. 

n»e  incredulous  Pheac,  laving  yet 
Drank  but 'one  round,  reply'd  in  sober fret. 

Tale,  Juv. 

You,  too  weak,  die  slightest  loss  to  bear, 
Are  on  the  fret  at  passion,  boil  and  rage, 

CrrecA,  Jnv. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret  ; 
I  never  antwer'd,  I  was  not  in  debt.  Pope. 

6.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  composed  of 
bars  crossed  and  interlaced,  and  called 
the  herald's  true  lover's  knot. 

To  FRRT.f  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  agitate  violently  by  external  im- 
pulse  or 


to  diversify, 
Yon  grey  lines, 


You  may  as  well  forbid  tbe  mountain  pin. 
To  wag  dieir  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise 
When  they  %k  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  hear 

Skaktpeare. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

Drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth.  Stushiteare,  Rich.  II. 

In  the  banks  of  rivers,  with  tbe  washing  of  the 
water,  there  were  divers  timet  fretted  out  big 
pieces  of  gold.  Abbot. 

Before  I  ground  tbe  object  metal  on  the  pilch, 
I  alway*  ground  the  putty  on  it  with  the  concave 
copper,  till  it  bad  done  misking  a  noise  i  because, 
if  the  particles  of  the  putty  were  not  made  to 
stick  fast  in  the  pitch,  llsry  would,  by  rolling  up 
and  down,  grate  and  fret  the  object  metal,  and  hi] 
it  full  of  litde  bole*.  AVtelun,  O^icaa. 

3.  To  hurt  by  attrition. 

Antony 

Is  valiant  and  dejected ;  and,  by  start*, 

His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear 

Of  what  he  ha*  and  baa  not.  Shalt.  Am.  $  Cieop. 

4.  To  corrode ;  to  cat  away. 

tike  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment. 

Ps.  {Comm.  Pr.)  xxxix.12. 

5.  To  form  into  raised  work ;  to  work 
frets  in  gold  and  silver.  Shcneood. 

In  a  long  purple  pall,  whose  skirt  with  gold 
Was  fretted  all  about,  the  was  array'd.  Spent,  F.  Q. 

Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeie,  with  bossy  sculptures  grav'n ; 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Hilton,  P.  L. 


That  fret  the 


7.  To  make  angry;  to  vex. 

'the  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  oser-wcen. 
And  at  tby  growing  virtues  fret  dieir  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth. 


thou  hut fretted  me  in  all  these  things, 
behold  I  will  record  peace  tby  way  upon  dune  head. 

Ktrk.  xvi.  49. 

Such  nt  expectation,  cries  one,  will  never  com* 
to  pass :  therefore  I'll  even  give  it  up,  and  go 
and  fret  myself.  CilUer. 

Injuries  from  friend*  fret  and  gal]  more,  and 
the  memory  of  them  is  not  so  easily  obliterated. 

ArbuthnU,  Hist.  <f  John  Butt. 

To  FltBT.t  V.  II. 


To  be  in  commotion ;  to  be  agitated. 

He  guesses  now,  and  chafes,  mndfrett  like  tinsel 
Beattu.  and  Ft.  The  Kfgn's*. 
No  benefits  whatsoever  shall  ever  alter  or  allay 
that  diabolical  rancour,  that  frets  and  ferment*  in 
but  that  it  will  foam  out  in 


TV  adjoining  brook,  thai  purl*  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool. 

it,  drummer. 


2.  To  be  worn  away ;  to  be  corroded. 

Take  a  piece  of  glover's  leather  that  is  very  thin, 
and  put  your  gold  therein,  with  sol  armoniack, 
binding  it  dose,  and  then  bang  it  up :  the  sal  ar- 
monisk  will  fret  away,  and  die  gold  remain  beliind. 

PeacAam  on  Droariug. 

That  his  curtesies  might  not  unravel  or fret  out, 
be  hatb  bound  them  with  a  strong  border,  anil  * 
rich  fringe.     FmJIer,  /nan*.  Seem.  (1643,)  p.93. 

3.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion. 

These  do  but  indeed  scrape  off"  the  ciUibcr- 
or  fret  into  the  wood,  and  therefore  diey 


and  fretted  one  into 


It 

wheal*  i 
great  excari 

+.  To  be  angry;  to  be  peevish;  to  vex 
himself. 

They  trouble  themselves  with  fretting  at  the 
igmirance  of  such  as  withstand  them  in  their 
opinion.  Hooker. 

We  arc  in  a  fretting  mind  at  the  church  of  Home, 
and  with  angry  disposition  enter  into  cogitation. 

Jlueber. 

Helpless,  what  may  it  boot 
To  fret  for  anger,  or  for  grief  to  moan ! 

Spenser,  Fs  Q. 

Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  durir  dead  master*. 

Siatfpettre,  Hen.  V. 
Be  lion -melded,  proud,  and  take  no  cars 
Who  chafes,  who frets,  or  where  coatplrer*  are. 


Lord.  fror.xii.a. 

udibras  fretting 
Conquest  should  be  so  long  a  getting, 
Drew  up  his  force. 
He  swells  with  wrath,  he  makes  outrageous 
moan, 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  (tamp*  tbe 
ground.  lirydtn. 
How  sliould  I  fret  to  mangle  ev'ry  line. 
In  rrv'rence  to  the  tin*  of  thirty-nine.  Poj*. 

Fiiet.*  part.  adj.    Eaten  away. 

It  is  fret  inward,  whether  it  be  bare  within  or 
without.  Letit.  xiii.  S5. 

Tho  painful  husband,  plowing  up  hi*  | 
Shall  find,  all/rel  with  rust,  both  pikes. 
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[from  fret-]  Angry; 
talc  of  vexation. 

Thy  knotty  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  bulr  to  Blond  on  end, 


FBE'TPtfl.  adj. 
peevish ;  in  a 


Stakiptart,  Hamlet. 
Where's  the  king  ? 
—  Contending  with  line  fretful  elements; 
Bid«  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  thr  sea. 

Shah/mrr,  A'.  Lear. 
Tuey  are  extremely  fretful  and  peevish,  never 
well  at  rest ;  but  always  enJ)i»3  for  this  or  tb»», 
or  changing  their  posture  of  lying  or  Kitting. 

Harvey  on  Cowtuas/itiuai. 
Are  you  positive  and  fretful  f 
Heedless,  ignorant,  forgetful.  Strifl- 
Fre'tfullv.  adv.  [from  fretful.]  Peev- 
ishly. 

Fnr/TPUi.SEss.f  n.  j.  [tram fretful.]  Pas- 
sion ;  peevishness. 

Mahomet —  by  frctf-ulneu  and  incessant 
vexing  bad,  at  tint  lime,  like  to  hive  made  death 
hi*  executioner.       Sir  T-  llfrbcr!,  Tmi<.  p.  321. 

Fuk'ttes.*  adj.  [from  tlte  verb.]  ttub- 
Icfretlcn;  marked 
An  expression  in 
many  part*  of  the  country. 
Fue'ttkk.*  n.  s.  [from  fret']  That  which 
causes  commotion  or  agitation. 

A  hot  dav.  a  hot  day,  vcngeanoc.hot  day,  boys; 
Give  me  some  drink  ;  this  fire's  a  plaguy/rtlfr. 

/frfllim   and  Ft.  Woody  /Vrutscr. 

Fre'ttjxcj.*  n.s.  [from/rrt.]  Agitation; 


bed  ;  marked  :  as  p 
witJi  the  small-pox. 


'H\k  fretting  and  the  excruciations  of  life. 

Fettiam,  ttei.  ii.  J". 

Fhe'tty.  adj.  [from fret.]  Adorned  with 
raited  work. 

Fbiabi'lity.  n.t.  [from  friable]  Ca- 
pacity of  being  easily  reduced  to  pow- 
der. 

Hardness,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron, 
are  i|Ua1ities  to  he  found  in  a  loadstone.  Locke. 

PRI'ABLE.  adj.  [friable,  Frcneh;  fri- 
abilu,  Latin.]  Easily  crumbled  ;  easily 
reduced  to  powder. 

A  spongy  excrescence  groweth  upon  tl«c  roots 
of  the  laier-tree.  and  sometimes  on  cedar,  very 
wliite,  light,  and/nuWf,  which  we  call  agarick. 

iTrrron,  .Vo/.  Hiit. 

The  liter,  of  all  the  viscera,  is  the  most  friable, 
and  easily  crumbled  or  dissolved.  Arkut-'i-  on  Diet. 

FRI'AH.  n.t.  [a  corruption  of, frere,  Fr.] 
A  religious  ;  a  brother  of  some  regular 
order. 

Holy  Franciscan  frittr  !  brother!  ho! 

Sknlafi-art,  Horn,  and  Jul. 
All  the  priests  and  friart  in  my  realm, 
Shall  in  procession  sing  bcr  endless  praise. 

Skaktjirtm,  Hen.  VI. 
He's  but  a  friar,  but  he's  big  enough  to  be  a 
pope.  Dryden. 

Many  jesuits  and  friart  went  about,  in  the 
disguise  of  ■•rcsbyterian  and  independent  minis- 
lers,  to  preach  up  rebellion.  Swift. 
\  friar  would  needs  shew  Ins  talent  in  I-alin. 

Svifl. 

Fri'arlikr.  adj.  [from  friar.]  Monas- 
tick  ;  unskilled  in  the  world. 

Tlieir  fmrtikr  general  would  the  next  day  make 
one  holydav  in  tl»e  Christian  calendars,  in  remem- 
brance of'lhirtr  thousand  Hungarian  martyrs 
slain  of  the  Turks.  Kttottrt. 

FRi'ARLY.t  adj.  {friar  and  like.]  Like 
a  friar,  or  man  untaught  in  life. 

M.  Jjstirner.  hearing  this  friarty  sermon  of 
doctor  Uucknetiam ,  Cometh  again  [in]  the  after- 
noone,  to  answere  the  friar. 

For,  MUJiMon.ofJty.Lat. 


F  R  I 

the  new  of 
superfluity.  Bacon  on  a  LM  in  1 592. 

Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou  may's* 
set  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and 
ve  contentedly;  yet  bare  no  abstract  not  friarty 

Baton,  En. 


Fri'arscowl.  n.  s.  [ friar  and  cmd.]  A 
plant.  It  agrees  with  arum,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  having  a  flower  resem- 
bling a  cowl. 

Friar  s  Lantern.*  n.  t.  The  ignis  fa- 
tuus,  sometimes  called  Jack  with  a 
lantern  ;  formerly  believed  to  lead 
night-wanderers  into  marshes  and  wa- 
ters. 

She  was  piiich'd.  and  pull'd,  she  sed  ; 
And  l»,  by  friir->  lantern  led, 
Tells  how  tiui  drodj 


swet. 

HUlm,  L'AUrgro. 

Fni'ARY.t  »•  *•  [from friar,  Yr.frerie.] 
A  monastery  or  convent  of  friars. 

As  to  Ihtfritirv-t,  which  were  mendicants,  and 
had  nothing  but  their  houses  of  Issbiution,  I  did 
endeavour,  when  I  lusd  the  perusal  of  tbe  Tower 
records,  to  find  out  the  times  of  tlieir  foundations. 
Lcilert,  lingUale  f>  A.  »W.)  vol.  i.  p.  f>. 

Fni'ARY.t  adj. 

1.  Like  a  friar. 

Francis  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when 
he  had  sweetly  invented  to  siguift  his  name,  St. 
Francis,  with  a  friary  cowl  in  a  corn  field. 

Camden,  Rem. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  friary. 

It  was  fashionable  for  persons  of  (be  highest 
rank  to  bequeath  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  the 
friary  churches.      H'lrrfoi.,  Hitt.  E»£.  P-  •• 

To  FRI'BBLE.t  r.  n.  [probably  from 
the  Teut.  f revel,  or  Fr.frivalc,  frivol- 
ous.] 

1.  To  trifle. 

Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  t\a  fribble.  Hndibrai. 

2.  To  totter,  like  a  weak  person. 

Wretched  Nocturnus,  her  feeble  keeper ;  how 
die  poor  creature /raVWo  in  his  gait !  Taller,  tia.4.9. 

Fbi'bbi.k.-  adj.  [?x.  frivole.]  Trifling; 
sillv ;  frivolous. 

The  superficial,  trivial,  and  frigid  manner,  in 
which  thatyWAA/c  minister  treated  this  important 
branch  of  administration.     Brit.  Oil.  Jan.  1 798. 

Fhi'bdle.*  m.  t.  A  frivolous,  contemp- 
tible fellow  ;  a  silly  fop. 

Fri'bblkii.  a.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  trifler. 

A  fribktcr  is  one  who  professes  rapture  for  the 
woman,  and  dreads  her  content.  Spectator. 

Fri'borgh,  or  Fri'drurgh.*  n.  t.  [Goth. 
frid,  peace,  and  borgur,  security ;  Sax. 
rneo-bopje,  free-borough.]  The  same 
as  frankpledge ;  fribnrgh  being  in  use 
in  the  Saxons'  time,  the  oilier  since  the 
conquest.    See  Frankpledge.  Cowe/. 

A  man  who  could  not  find  the  swurity  of  some 
tithing  or  friborgh  for  his  behaviour,  was,  upon 
account  of  lids  universal  desertion,  called  Friend- 
less man  j  [and]  was  by  our  ancestors  condemned 
to  death.  Burke,  Abridr.  Eng.  Hut.  ii.  7. 

Fri'cace.*  n.  t.  [tM.friitu,  fried.  This 
is  a  worti  in  uch  older  in  our  language 
than  fricassee.] 

1.  Meat  sliced,  and  dressed,  with  strong 
sauce. 

Hotter  than  all  the  roasted  cooks  you  sat 
To  dress  tlx/rimer  of  your  alphabet. 

Ualnee,  I  nc.  rotlh.  p.  HO. 

2.  An  unguent,  prepared  by  frying  several 
together. 
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on't  there  they  pour'd  Into  his  ears, 
Sosne  in  his  nostrils,  and  recover'd  hiro  : 
Applying  but  the  fricace.  B.  Jonton,  Far. 

A  lord  that  is  a  leper, 
A  knight  that  has  the  bone-arbe,  or  a  t 
That  bath  both  1 
sound 

With  a  bare  fricace  of  your  I 

FRICASSEE.^  n  .!.  [French.]'   A  dish 
made  by  cutting  chickens  or  other  small 
things  in  pieces,  and  dressing  them  with 
strong  sauce. 
Ob,  how  would  Homer  praise  their  dancing 
dogs. 

Their  stinking  cheese,  and  friatcy  of  frogs ! 

He'd  raise  no  fables,  ting  no  flagrant  lye, 
Of  boys  with  custard  dioak'd  at  Newberry.  Xing. 

Soups,  and  olios,  frU-aneet,  and  ragouts. 

Sunft,  Tate  of  a  7'ui,  §7. 

To  Fki'cassek.*  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  dress  in  fricassee. 

tense  and  truth  will  not  down  with 
it  lie  bashed  andyVsnMint. 

.Ecaord,  {Marrv.  (1696.)  p-C3. 
ind  rumps  of  beef  o&cnd  my  eyes, 
h  frogs frieaseeU.  Bromstonm 

;.  it.  s.  [  fricalio,  Latin.]  The 


tlicm, 


rubh 


thing  against  an- 


Pleas'd  » 

Fhica'tii 
act  of 
olhcr. 

(jentlc  frimtion  drawrlh  forth  ibe  nourishment, 
by  making  the  |iarts  u  Ultle  hungry,  ami  Iwating 
them:  this fricntim  I  wish  lo  be  done  ill  the 
morning.  Bacon,  Xut.  Hut. 

Resinous  or  unctuous  bodies,  and  such  as  will 
flame,  attract  rigorously,  and  most  thereof  with, 
out  fruition,  as  good  hard  wax,  which  will  con- 
vert tlte  needle  almost  as  actively  as  ll*c  losdstooe. 

Jlrown,  I'nlg.  Err. 

Fbi'ctiosj.  n.t.  [frietion,  Vr.friciio,  from 
frico,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  to- 
gether. 

Do  not  all  bodies  which  abound  with  terrestrial 
parts,  and  especially  with  sulphureous  ones,  emit 
light  as  oflrn  as  those  parts  are  sufficiently  agi- 
tated, whether  die  agitation  be  made  by  heat, 
friction,  percussion,  putrefaction,  or  by  any  vital 
motion  ?  A'cvIom,  Opticks. 

2.  llic  resistance  in  machines  caused  by 
the  motion  of  one  body  upon  another. 

3.  Medical  rubbing  with  the  flcshbrush 
or  cloths. 

Friclwnt  make  the  parts  more  fleshy  and  full, 
as  we  see  both  in  men  and  in  the  currying  of 
horses  j  for  that  tliey  draw  a  greater  quantity  of 
spirits  to  the  parts.  Bacon. 

Fri'day.  n.  s.  [rrn5e-hary,  Saxon.]  The 
sixth  day  of  the  week,  so  named  of 


Ft, 


cya,  a  Saxon  deity. 
Vn'  she  were  not  kin  to  r 


fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday. 

SkakijKixre,  Trvil.  and  Creit. 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer. 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Fnday  clear.  Dryltn. 

To  Fridge.*  v.  n.  [Sax.  ,'pa-tan,  to  dance. 
To  move  quickly. 

The  little  motes  or  atoms  that  fridge  and  play 
iu  Use  beams  of  the  sun. 

Hailyveil,MAamf<ron.  (16S1.)  p.  3. 

To  Fridge,  v.  a.  [frico,  Lat.]  To  fret, 
or  fray  ;  to  rub  to  pieces.  A  northern 
word,  (.rose,  Wilbraham,  and  Craven 
Dialect. 

FRi'D»Toi.E.t  »•*•  A  sanctuary;  the  seat 

of  peace.    Sec  Fred. 
FKIEND.+  n.  s.  [vriend,  Dutch  ;  n«ont>, 

Saxon;  from  rpeou,  to  love;  so  the 
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Some  man  it  a  friend  fur  his  own  i 
will  not  abide  in  tin)  day  of  thy  trout 
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Goth. frijont,  a  friend,  frijan,  to  love] 
This  word,  with  its  derivatives,  is  pro- 
nounced frend,  frendly  :  the  ♦*  totally 
neglected. 

1.  One  joined  to  another  in  mutual  be 
nevolencc  and  intimacy :  opposed  to 
foe  or  enemy. 

Friends  of  my  lout,  you  (wain 

and  the  gor"d  stats  sustain. 

SAalct]ic:*re, 
occasion,  and 
trouble. 

Eeclus.  vi.  8. 
God's  benison  go  with  you,  and  with  those 
Hut  would  make  good  of  lad,  and  friends  of 

Wonder  not  to  see  this  mul  extend  * 
Tho  bounds,  and  seek  some  other  self,  a friend. 

.  Jiryden. 

2.  One  without  hostile  intention*. 

Who  come.  so  fait  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

—  A  frvwL 

—  Wluu friend  t  your  name  ? 

Shakspearc,  Merck  of  I'm. 

3.  One  reconciled  to  another:  this  is  put 
*by  the  custom  of  the  language  some- 
what irregular  in  the  plural  number. 

lie's  friemlt  with  Cn»ar, 
In  Hate  of  health  thou  say 'at,  and  thou  tay'st  free. 

Shaktjvrm, 

51  y  non  came  then  into  tny  miiul ;  and  yvt  toy 
mind 

Was  then  scarce friends  with  him. 

Shakspeare,  JY.  Leor. 
I  am  friends  with  all  tlw  world,  hut  thy  base 
malice.  Bennm.  and  Fl.  Wife  fir  a  AUnth. 

If  she  repent,  and  would  make  nie  amende. 
Bid  her  but  send  rac  lien,  and  we  are  friendt. 

Corew. 

4.  An  attendant ;  or  companion. 

The  king  ordain*  their  entrance,  and  ascend* 
Ilia  regal  seat,  unrounded  by  hi* friendi. 

Ltryten,  ^En. 

5.  Favourer  ;  one  propitious. 

Aurora  riding  upon  l'cgswus,  sbeweth  her  swift- 
ness, and  how  ahe  ia  a  friend  to  poetry  and  all 
ingenious  inventions.  Peachum. 

6.  A  familiar  compellation. 

Friend,  bow  cantcst  tbou  in  hither  ? 

St.  Mall.  xxii.  12. 
What  tupporU  me,  do'at  tbou  ask  1 
The  conscieitcr,  Jrsnsa,  Chare  lost  mine  eye«  o'er- 
ply'd 

In  Uberly's  defence.  Mdton,  Sennet. 

7.  Formerly  a  cant  expression  for  a  pa- 
ramour of  cither  sex. 

Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your friend  f 

Shahpenrr,  Much  Ado. 
Never  cuuie  in  visor  to  my  friend. 
Nor  woo  in  rhyme.        Shaisjieare,  Lov.  L.  Lost. 

8.  A  Friend  in  Court.    This  is  an  old 
for  one  who  is  supposed  to 

Bicient  interest  to  serve  an- 
other. 

Frende  in  court;  aie  better  i» 

Than  pvny  is  in  purse,  certia. 

Chaucer,  Bom.  K.  55*0. 

A  friend  f  the  court  is  better  llian  a  penny  in 
purae.  SLdttpearc,  A*.  Hen.  IV.  P.  1 1. 

I  tell  thee,  paraon,  if  I  git  her,  rcc 
Tbou  baat  a  fiend  in  court ;  sod  shall 
A  thousand  poond,  Sc.  B.  Jkmnn,  Magn.  Lady. 

To  Fhiend.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
favour ;  to  befriend ;  to  countenance ; 
to  support. 

So  Kttrtunc/rtnteU  the  bold. 

Sjienter,  F.Q.  i».  ii.  7. 
I  know  (hat  we  ahull  have  Mm  well  to friend. 
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When  vice  makes  mercy,  inercy'a  to  ei tended. 
That,  for  the  fault's  lore,  U  th'  offender friended. 


If  ever  fortune  friend  ua  with  a 
Largely  supply  us  with  all  provision. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Sen  Voyage. 
Fiu'endkd.  adj.    Well  disposed  ;  inclined 
to  love. 

Not  friended  by  Lis  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  ia  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.  Shnktpem 

Fai'F.vDLESs.t  adj.  [Sax.  rpeonblear.j 
1.  Wanting  friends  ;    wanting  support ; 
without  countenance  ;  destitute ;  forlorn. 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,/™**!*,  liopeless. 

Matipeare,  It**.  VIII. 
Woe  to  him  Utat  is  alone,  is  verified  upon  none 
so  much  as  upon  the  friendless  person.  South. 

To  some  new  clime,  or  to  thy  native  sky, 
OiifriemUeu  and  forsaken  virtue  fly, 


To  what  new  clime,  what  distant  sky, 
Forwlcn,  frirattUsi,  will  yc  Hy  ?  Pope. 

2.  FitiENDLtss  Man.  The  Saxon  word 
for  him  whom  we  call  an  outlaw,  be- 
cause he  was,  upon  his  exclusion  from 
the  king's  peace  and  protection,  denied 
all  help  of  friends. 

A  man  who  could  not  find  the  security  of  some 
tithing  or  friborgh  for  bis  bcilaviuur,  was,  upon 
account  of  Ibis  universal  desertion,  called  J'rieud- 
ten 

l'm'ENDLiKr,*  adj.  [friend  and  like.  Sax. 
flironhlic.]  Having  the  disposition  of 
a  friend. 

Out  soon  my  soul  had  gathered  up  bee  powers, 
Which  in  litis  need  mig\&,frieHdlile,  give  Iter  aid. 

JJrayton,  Legend  tf  Matilda. 

Fiu'endmness.-,  n.i.  [from friendly.'] 

1.  A  disposition  to  friendship. 

Such  a  liking  and  friendliness  as  hath  brought 
forth  the  effects.  Sidney. 

They  love  discreetly, 
And  place  their  friendliness  upon  desert. 

W  and  Ft.  .Vice  t'ahur. 

2.  Exertion  of  benevolence. 

Let  all  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers, 
c}i*riiy,  frientltiness  and  neighbourhood,  and  means 
of  spiritual  and  corporal  health. 

Hp.  Taytur,  Half  >f  Living  lltdy. 
Fm'KNDLY.t  adj.  [from  friend.  Saxon, 
Fpeonblic] 

1.  Having  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
a  friend  ;  kind  ;  favourable  ;  benevolent. 

They  gave  them  thanks,  desiring  them  to  be 
friendly  still  unto  them.  2  Jfoc.  xii.  31 . 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good,  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  ! 

MUlan,  V.  L. 

How  art  thou 
To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brumal  kind  ?  Milion,  P.  L. 

Lot  the  Nassau -star  in  rising  majesty  appear, 
And  guide  the  prosp'rous  manner 
With  everlasting  beams  of friendly  tight.  Prior. 

2.  Disposed  to  union  ;  amicable- 

Like  friendly  colours  found  our  hearts  unite. 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and 
light.  Pope. 

S.  Salutary ;  liomogeneal. 

Not  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wife  of  Thome 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 
To  life  so friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst 

Mdton,  Comm. 

*.  Favourable;  convenient. 

At  the  approach  of  night, 
On  the  5rst friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  leals  hia  bead  upou  a  rock  till  morn. 

Calo. 


llaw  captains  are  usually  scut 
byfrieniUhip,  and  not  ritosca  hy  s 
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Fki'EroLY.t  adv.  [Sax.  rpeonbhee.] 

1.  L>  the  manner  of  friends  ;  with  appear- 
ance of  kindness ;  amicably. 

Thou  hast  spoken  friendly  unto  thine  hand- 
maid.  Ruth,  ii.  13, 

Here  between  the  armies, 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  emlararc ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity.  Shalap.  //cm.  IV. 

I  urgM  him  gently. 
Friendly,  and  privately,  to  grant  a  partage 
Of  this  estate  to  her  who  owns  it  all. 

Beanm.  and  Fl.  Fair  Maid  of  tie  Inn. 

2.  Concurrently  ;  in  union. 

A  lady. 

In  whom  all  graces  tltat  can  perfect  beauty, 
Are  friendly  mcL 

Beaum.  and  Fl.  Cvtt.  of  the  Country. 

Fiu'KS'DSHir.t  n.  *.  [Sax.  ppeonbrctpe.] 

1.  The  state  of  minds  united  by  mutual 
benevolence  ;  amity. 

There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least 
of  all  between  equals,  viliich  was  wont  to  be 
magniHed  :  that  thnt  is.  is  between  superiour  and 
sod  itiferiour,  whose  fortunes  may  comprcrtend 
the  one  the  other. 

He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  inlelligei 
frien  ltii/i  with  the  favourites. 

2.  1  It^hfjit  degree  of  intimacy. 

My  sons,  let  your  unsevmly  dtvoed  cease, 
If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  least  in  peace. 

JJryden,  Ind.  Fmp. 

3.  Favour  ;  personal  kindness. 

His/vniiiAj/o,  still  to  few  confln'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind.  Svcif.. 

only  preferred 
uificicncy. 
SjVHSrr  vn  Ireland. 

4.  Assistance ;  help. 

Gracious,  my  lord,  bard-by  hero  is  a  hovel : 
Soroe>iCTi<fiA>>  will  it  lend  you  "gainst  die  teni- 
pest; 

Depose  you  there.  Shotyieore,  K.  Lair. 

H.  Conformity  ;  affinity  ;  correspondence  ; 
aptness  to  unite. 

We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendship 
with  each  other,  and  tlnae  which  are  uscomuatibic, 
in  mixing  together  Ukmc  colours  of  which  vie 
would  make  trial.  JJryden,  Onfrtmay. 

FRIEZE.  n.$.  (dmp  de  frite,  Fr.]  A 
coarse  warm  cloth,  made  perhaps  first 
in  Friesland. 

If  all  tlic  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but 
frieze. 

The  All-giver  would  be  untlsank'd. 

Milton,  Cvmtt. 
'Ihe  captive  Germans  of  gigantic  siie. 
Are  rank'd  in  order,  and  are  clad  in  frieae. 

JJryden,  Vers. 

He  could  no  more  live  without  his/rictr  coat 
than  without  his  akin.  AildifjH,  Guardian. 

See  how  the  double  nation  l;e«. 
Like  a  rich  coat  with  skirts  of  frieze; 
As  if  a  man,  in  making  po-tcs, 
Should  bundle  thistles  up  with  roses.  Sieif>. 

Frieze-t')  *•  [?r-fr'zei  probably  from 
Frize.  j  the  Lat.  phrygio,  an  em- 
broiderer.] A  large  rlat  member  which 
separates  the  architrave  from  the  cor- 
nice ;  of  which  there  arc  as  many  kinds 
as  there  arc  orders  of  columns.  Harris. 

No  jultine [frieze, 
Buttreas,  nor  ooigne  of 'vantage,  bat  this  bird 
Hath  made  hia  pcndantdwd,  and  procreant  cradic. 

ShaJctpeast. 

Nor  did  lucre  want 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  grav'n  j 
The  roof  was  fretted  gold.  Hilton,  I'.  L. 
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Potydora  designed  admirably  well,  as  to  the 
practical  pwl(  having  a  particular  genius  fur 
frieze'.  Dryden,  Dufretnoy. 

Fiu'kzed.+  adj.  [from  frieze.  Vr.frisi.] 
Shagged  or  napped  with  frieze ;  as, 
"  garments fryted  only  on  the  one  side." 

Ifuloet. 

Fri'ezklike.  adj.  \_friezt  and  tilre^  Re- 
sembling a  frieze. 

1  Inra  seen  tha  figure  of  Thalia,  the  cotnick 
dium,  sometimes  will)  an  entire  headpiece  ami  a 
little fr~u™e!ike  lower,  running  round  the  edges  of 
the  tare,  <uul  sometimes  with  a  mask  for  die  face 
only.  Addiean  on  Italy. 

Fri'gat.  n.  f.  [frigate,  French  ;fregata, 
Italian.] 

1.  A  small  ship.  Ships  under  fifty  guns 
are  generally  termea/h^afj. 

The  treasure  they  fought  for  was,  in  their  view, 
embezzled  in  certain  frtgntt.        Halegk,  Apology. 
Oa  high  rais'd  deck*  the  haughty  Belgians  ride, 
I  our  humble fngatt  gn. 

Dryden. 


•2.  Anv  «mall  vessel  on  the  wate 

Behold  the  water  work  ai 


herbltle/ricitl, 


.  iirnl  play 


and  facto, 


Fhioei-a'ctioS.  ft.  t.  [frigut 
Lat.]    The  act  of  making  cc 

To  FKIGHT.  v.  a.  [rnihcan,  Sax.]  To 
terrify  ;  to  disturb  with  fear ;  to  shock 
with  fear ;  to  daunt ;  to  dismay.  This 
was  in  the  old  authors  more  frequently 
written  affright,  as  it  i*  always  found  in 
the  Scripture. 


i  in  the  frighted  field*. 

Siakip.  /Ten.  jr. 
Such  a  numerous  ho«t 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  tlx  frighted  deep, 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 
Confusion  worn  confounded.        .  Hilton,  P.  I.. 

Oierublck  watch,  and  of  a  »word  the  Bum* 
Wide- waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 
And  guard  alt  passage  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Milton.  P.  L. 
Nor  exile  or  danger  can  fright  a  brave  spirit, 
With  innocence  guarded. 
With  virtue  rewarded. 
I  make  of  my  sufferings  a  merit. 

Dryden.  Albion  and  Alb. 
The  inindyrufet  itself  with  any  thing  reflected 
on  in  gross,  and  at  a  distance  r  things  thus  offered 
to  the  mind,  carry  the  shew  of  nothing  but  diffi- 
culty. Locke. 

Whence  glaring  oft  with  many  a  broaden 'd  orb, 
He frighlt  the  nations.  Thomryn,  Autumn. 

Fright,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  sudden 
tcrrour. 

You,  if  your  goodness  doea  not  plead  my  cause, 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  /right.  Dryden. 

To  Fhi'giiten.  v.  a.    To  terrify ;  to  shock 
with  dread. 

'Hie  rugged  bear"*,  or  spotted  lynx's  brood, 
Frighttn  the  valleys  and  infest  tbe  wood.  Prior. 

Fni'miTPUL.  adj.  [from  fright.] 

1.  Terrible  ;  dreadful ;  full  of  tcrrour. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy. 
Tin/  schooidayx  frightful,  dttp'rate,  wild,  and  fu. 
rious.  Shaknpeart. 
Without  aid  vou  durst  not  undertake 
Thh frightful  passage  o'er  Use  Stygian  lake. 

Dryden,  ASn. 

2.  A  cant  word  among  women  for  any 
thing  unplcasing. 

Fhi'giit  fully,  adv.  [from frightful.] 


1.  Dreadfully ;  horribly. 

This  will  make  a  prodigious  mast  of  water, 
and  looks  frightfully  to  the  imagination  ;  'tis  huge 
and  grcnL  Burnet. 

2.  Disagreeably ;  not  beautifully.  A  wo- 
man's  word. 

Then  to  her  glass  ;  and  Betty,  pray, 
Don't  I  look  frightfully  to-day  ?  Snifl. 
FKi'GiiTrmxKss.t  [from  frightful,] 

The  power  of  impressing  terrour. 

All  this  scrvcth  chiefly  to  cover  the  frightful- 
nrii  of  mortality.     Acton,  Life  of  Bp.  Bull,  p.  5. 
FlU'GID.f  adj.  [frigid**,  Lat.] 
1.  Cold ;  wauling  warmth.    In  this  sense 
it  is  seldom  used  but  iu  science. 

In  the  torrid  tone  the  heat  would  have  been 
intolerable,  and  in  the  frigid  Junes  die  cold  would 
have  destroyed  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

Cheyne,  Phil.  Princijdet. 
'£,  Wanting  warmth  of  affection. 

3.  Impotent ;  without  warmth  of  body. 
Dull ;  without  lire  of  fancy. 

If  one  considers  with  how  great  affectation  they 
utter  their  frigid  conceits,  commiseration  imme- 
diately changes  itself  into  contempt. 

Toiler,  No.  1BL 

If  justice  Phillip's  costive  bead 
Some  frigid  rhymes  disburses, 

They  shall  like  Persian  tales  be  read, 
Ami  glad  both  babes  and  nurses.  Sirift. 
Fkioi'dity.  it.  t.  [frigiditat,  Lat.] 

1.  Coldness  ;  w  ant  of  warmth. 

2.  Dulness  ;  want  of  intellectual  fire. 

Driving  at  these  as  at  the  highest  elegancies, 
which  are  but  the fri^tliliet  of  wit. 

Broten,  t'uig.  Err. 

Of  the  two  extremes,  one  would  sooner  pardon 
phrrmy  than  frigidity.  rope. 

3.  Want  of  corporeal  warmth. 

The  boiling  blood  of  youth  hinders  that  serenity 
which  is  necessary  to  severe  intenseibeus  ;  and  the 
frigidity  of  decrepit  age  is  as  much  iu  enemy,  by 
reason  of  its  dulling  moisture.    Gianritle,  Scepm. 

4.  Coldness  of  affection. 

Fm'oiDLY.t  adv.  [from frigid.]  Coldly; 
dully ;  without  affection. 

The  life  of  Erasmus,  which  deserves  the  finest 
pen,  lias  been  wretchedly  and  frigidly  written  by 
Knight;  although,  indeed,  the  materials  he  ha* 
collected  are  curious  and  useful. 

Dr.  It'arton,  Euny  en  Pope. 

Fri'gidness.  n.  s.  [from  frigid.]  Cold- 
ness ;  dulncss ;  want  of  affection. 
FRKiojti'riCK.f  adj.  [frigorificits,  frigtu, 
and  faeio,  Lat.  Causing  cold.  A  word 
usea  in  science,  Dr.  Johnson  says ;  and, 
it  may  be  added,  well  applied  by  him- 
self to  general  use. 

Frigorificlt  atom»  or  particles  mean 
those  nitrous  salts  which  float  in  the 
air  in  cold  weather,  and  occasion  freez- 
ing. Quincy. 

'list  hand  of  death  is  upon  me ;  a  frigoryick 
torpor  encroaches  upon  my  veins. 

Johman,  Rnmhter,  No.  ISO. 
Tin)  fatal  influence  otfrigarijkk  wisdom. 

JWinnm,  Rambler,  No.  1S». 

To  Frill,  v.  n.  [friller,  French.  To 
quake  or  shiver  with  cold.  Used  of  a 
hawk  :  as,  the  hawk  frills.  Diet. 

Frill.*  ».  jt.  A  border  on  the  bosom  of 
a  shirt,  plaited  or  Juried;  any  thing 
collected  into  gathers.    See  To  Furl. 

Frim.*  adj.  [Saxon,  fpeorn,  strong.] 

1.  Flourishing;  luxuriant.  It  is  used  in 
the  north  of  England  for  thriving ;  as  a 
frim  tree. 


My  plenfenm  tiosmn  ^trew'tl 
With  all  abundant  sweets ;  my  frim  and  lusty 
flank 

Her  bravery  then  displays,  with  meadows  hogely 
rank.  Drayton,  PvlyM.  S.  18. 

2.  Brittle ;  tender ;  a  corruption  ot'fram. 

See  Fram. 
FRINGE.t  »•  *•  [fr'ggio,  Italian ;  frange, 

French.] 

1.  Ornamental  appendage  added  to  dress 
or  furniture.  It  is  in  conversation  used 
of  loose  and  separate  threads. 

'Diose  offices  and  dignities  were  but  Ute  facing* 
or  fringe i  at  his  greatness.  H'otton. 

The  golden  fringe  cv'n  set  the  ground  on  flame, 
And  drew  a  precious  trail. 

Dryden,  Flower  and  Leaf. 

Tbe  shadows  of  all  bodies  in  this  light,  were 
bordered  with  three  parallel  fringet,  or  bands  of 
coloured  liglvt,  whereof  that  which  was  contiguous 
to  tbe  shadow  was  broadest  and  most  luminous  ; 
and  tlut  which  was  remotest  from  it  was  narrow- 
est,  and  so  faint  »  not  easily  to  be  visible 

AVu«ot,  Opt. 

2.  The  edge ;  margin  ;  extremity. 

Thr  fringe  or  confines  of  hell. 

Mountain,  App.  to  CVes.  p.  237. 
The  sun  —  gilds  thc/r>i,«r«  of  a  cloud. 

Bp.  T«yl<jr,  Holy  Dying,  J  iii.  cb.  1. 
To  Frixge.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
adorn  with  fringes ;  to  decbrate  with 
ornamental  appendages. 

Kitbersideof  the  bnnk,  fnugrd  with  most  I 
tiful  trees,  resisted  the  sun's  darts. 

Of  silver  wings  he  took  n  shining  pair, 
Fringed  with  gold.  Fairfax. 

Here,  by  the  sacred  bramble  li'ig'd, 
My  iwtlicoat  is  doubly  fring'd.  Swift. 

Fni'NGEMAKEn.*  ».*.  I  fringe  and  maker.] 
A  manufacturer  of  fringe. 

A  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  fringrmakers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new 
comedy,  all  covered  with  silver  fringe. 

Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iS. 

Fri'xoy.*  adj.  [from  fringe  ]  Adorned 
with  fringes. 

Lord  of  my  time,  my  devious  path  I  bend 
Through  frin«y  woodland .  or  sinootli-shaven  lawn. 

Shemtone,  AYcj.  21. 

FRI'PPER.*  n.  s.  [Fr./rtpptcr.  A  better 
word  than fripperer,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  us  solely  on  bis  own  authority. 
Both,  however,  are  in  Sherwood's  old 
dictionary,  where  they  are  termed  fripier 
and friprrer  ]  A  dealer  in  old  things; 
a  broker. 

Tins  little  island  of  England,  notwithstanding 
tbc  continual  waste  and  havock  that  hath  Iwcn 


days  of  king  Henry 
>lnders,  frippen,  and 


made,  sinct 

by  glovers,  bookbinders,  frippen,  and  others; 
Uie  continual  purloining  anil  conveying  of  old 
books  beyond  the  seas ;  hath  at  this  day  remaining, 
if  they  were  all  brought  together,  more  Latin  ma- 
nuscripts tlian  any  country  else  that  is  of  a  far 
greater  extent.  Jamei,  on  the  Corrupt 

of  Script.  Cmneil,,  Ac.  (161*8,)  p.  590. 

FRl'FfERKR-t  »»■'•  [from frippier,  French.] 
One  who  deals  in  old  things  vamped  up. 

Sherwood. 

Fri'hpery.+  n.  s.  [fripperie,  French  ifrip- 
perie,  Ital.] 

1.  The  place  where  old  clothes  arc  sold. 

We  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery.  Shake)'. 
Lurana  is  a  fri/^rry  at  bonkru|>ts,   who  fly 
thither  from  Pvuinn  to  play  their  aftergame. 

2f»it<rff,  t'oe.  Tar. 

2.  Old  clothes;  cast   dresses;  tattered 
rags. 
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Poor  pork  ope,  that  would  be  though*  our  chief, 
\V)i<ri*  work*  are  e'en  lh«/riii;<rry  of  wit ; 
From  brocage  is  b«com«  to  bold  a  thi*f, 
Ai  we,  the  robb'd,  leave  rage,  and  pity  it. 

U.  Jan$OH. 

The  fighting-place  Daw  seaman's  rags  supply, 
And  all  tht  Uckling  ii  t.fri;>pery. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  I-M. 
RuRfalr  U  a  plan  Dear  tlw  'lower  of  London, 
where  old  clod  in  and  frippery  are  bold.  Pope. 
S.  Trumpery ;  trifles. 

You  will  gather  more  advantage  by  learning 
to  then,  than  from  all  the  uontrose  and  frippery 
of  your  own  ki.  Stnft. 

They  tell  roc  it  [the  Philosophick  Dictionary] 
M  frippery,  and  bbuphemy,  and  wit. 

Gray,  Lett,  to  Maton. 

Fri'ppbry.*  adj.   Trifling  ;  contemptible. 

My  master's  bo-peep  witli  me. 
With  bis  Jy  popping  in  and  out  again, 
Argued  a  cause,  a frippery  cnu>*. 

Beaum-  and  Ft.  The  C*oitr«. 
Tlist  city,  though  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  made 
so  frippery  an  appearance,  that  instead  of  spending 
:  days  there,  as  had  been  intended,  we  only 


Gray,  Lett,  to  hit  Mother. 

FRISE'UR.  ».  *.  [French.]  A  luu'r-drcs- 
ser.    Sec  To  Friz*. 

Who  now  can  pedant  rulea  endure? 
Go,  boy,  and  bid  the  best  friseur 
At  six  precise  be  wi'  me : 
My  hair  in  wire*  exact  and  nice,  Arc. 

Poems  by  Gent.  <f  Oxford,  1757,  p.  19. 
To  curl  the  grove.  Ac.  wai  Mirely  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  the  high  office  and  character  ' 
of  his  genius,  who  is  degraded  to  a frisseur. 

tTarton,  Notes  an  Milton.  1 

To  FKISK.+  v.  n.  frizzare,  Italian.  Dr.' 
Johnson.  —  I  should  rather  pronounce 
the  old  VT.Jrisaue,  lively,  brisk,  jolly, 
as  the  parent  of  our  word.  V.  Cotgruve 
and  Roquefort  in  V.  Fhhquk.] 

1.  To  leap ;  to  skip. 

Put  water  into  a  glass  and  wet  your  Soger, 
and  draw  it  round  about  the  lip  of  the  glass  press- 
ing it  somenbat  hard ;  and  after  drawing  it  some 
few  tunes  about,  it  will  make  the  water  frisk  and 
sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.  Bacon,  .Vaf.  Hid. 
The  fish  fell  a  frisking  rn  the  net.  I,1  Estrange. 
Whether  every  one  bath  experimented  this  trou- 


it 

j  better  employed,  I  know  not.  Locke* 

2.  To  dance  in  frolick  or  gaiety. 

We  are  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  aid  frisk  V  Use 
sun, 

And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  cbang'd, 
Waa  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing.  Shnkspeart,  tfint.  Tale. 

About  them  frisking  pray'd 
All  beasts  of  tb'  earth.  Milton,  P.  L. 

A  waoton  heifer  frisked  up  and  down  in  a  mea- 
dow, at  ease  and  pleasure.  L' Estrange. 

Watch  die  quick  motions  of  Q* frisking  tail, 
Then  serve  U«elr  fury  with  the  rushing  male. 

Hryden,  Vxrg. 

So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indie*  rods, 
And  beasts  in  gambols fridt'd  before  their  lioness 

god.  Drydni. 
Oft  to  the  moil  ntnmi  airy  tt>jvi  :ulrnnc*d, 
The  frisking  satyrs  on  the  summits  daoe'd. 

Addison. 

Those  merry  blades, 
That frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades.  Prior. 

Peg  faint*  at  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet 
will  dance  and  frisk  at  the  noise  of  a  bagpipe. 

Arbuthnot,  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 
Sly  hunters  thus.  In  Borneo's  isle, 
To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wi  Ic, 


Winch  when  the  brute  puts  auk  ward  on, 
All  his  agility  is  gone  : 
In  sain  to  frisk  or  climb  he  tries  j 
The  huntsmen  seise  the  grinning  prise.  Stnfl. 
Frisk.*  adj.  [French,  Jrisque.]  Lively; 
jolly  ;  blithe.     Cotgravc,  anil  Sherwood. 
Fain  would  she  seem  all  frite  and  frolick  still. 

Bp.  Hail,  Sot.  si.  C. 
FniSK-f  n.s.    A  frolick  ;  a  fit  of  wanton 
gaiety. 
Tumbler  like frisk]  and  motions. 

Flono,  Tr.  of  Montaigne,  (1613.)  p.  2i'8. 
The/rub  and  I  evadors  of  our  dancing  blood. 

Feilhnm,  Res.  i.  13. 

Fni'aKAf..*  ».  *.  [from  frisk.']  A  leap  ; 
a  caper. 

She  retched  a  friscoU,  when  she  was  dawnslog 
in  a  tavcrnr.  £rfr.  in  Fnlkr's  Ansa,  to 

P.  Frarine,  (1580,)  p.  13. 

Ixion,  —  turned  dancer,  does  nothing  but  cut 
caprcols,  fetch  friskals,  and  leads  leva! tors  with 
the  Lamias.  B.  Jonson,  Masoues. 

Fri'skeh.  n.s.  [from  frisk.]    A  wanton ; 
one  not  constant  or  nettled. 
Now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear 
that; 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what ; 
All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me ; 
Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  roe  look  ; 
What  should  1  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop? 

Camden, 

Fri'sket.*  n.s.  A  part  of  a  printing- 
press;  a  frame  of  iron,  very  thin,  co- 
vered with  parchment  or  paper,  cut  in 
the  necessary  places,  that  the  sheet, 
which  is  between  the  great  tympan  and 
friskct,  may  receive  the  ink,  and  that 
nothing  may  hurt  the  margins. 

Tlie  frisket,  thy  preventing  grace, 
Keeps  us  from  many  a  sullied  face. 

JVwsi  at  i*e  end  of  Watson's  Hist,  of  Printing. 

Fbi'kkfvu*  adj.  {frisk  and/«tf.]  Full  of 
gaiety. 

His  sportive  lambs, 
This  way  and  that  convolv*d,  in  fruitful  glee 
Their  frolick*  play.  Thomson,  Spring. 

Fri'skikkss.  n.  i.   [from  frisk.]  Gaiety 

liveliness.    A  low  word. 
Fri'sking.*  n.  s.  [from frisk.]  Frolick- 
sotne  dancing  ;  wild  gaiety. 

)thsr  objects,  Uu ' 


Inserted 


1  eye, 


tlie 


And  friskint  of  her  madness. 

jBsauss.  and  Ft  Tteo  ATj*.  Alamos. 
As  if  religion  were  nothing  die  but  a  daucing 
up  and  down  upon  the  same  piece  of  groun  J,  and 
making  w-'Trrn]  motium  unlfriskingi  on  it. 

Cudworth,  Serm.  p.58. 

Fri'sky.w//.  [frisqtte,  French;  from frisk.] 

Gay  ;  airy.    A  low  word. 
To  Fai'aSLS,*    See  To  Frizzle. 
Frit.  n.  s.  [among  chymists.]    Ashes  or 

salt  baked  or  fried  together  with  sand. 


Frith,  n.  s.  [fretum,  Latin.] 
1.  A  strait  of  the  sea  where  the  water 
being  confined  is  rough. 

What  desp'rate  madman  then  would  venture  o'er 
The frith,  or  haul  bis  cables  from  the  shore? 

Dryden,  Virg. 


Defraud  in  of  U»  glittering  finny  swai 
That  heave  our  frtifu  and  crowd  upon 


The  Wear  is  a  frit*,  reaching  through  lire  Oee, 
from  the  land  to  low  water  matt,  and  hnving  in  it 
a  bunt  or  cod  with  an  eye  hook  ;  where  tlie  fish 
entering,  upon  tbeir  coining  back  with  the  ebb, 
are  stopt  from  issuing*  osit  again.  Can  n: 

FRITH.*  it.  s.  [WL-hh,Jrith,Jrid,  a  plant- 
ation, a  small  field  taken  out  of  a  com- 
mon, a  tract  enclosed  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  sometimes  a  woodland ;  Gael. 
frith,  a  wild  mountainous  place,  a 
forest.] 

1 .  A  woody  place  ;  a  forest. 

Over  holt  and  heath,  a*  thorough  frith  and  fell. 

Drayton,  I'olyotb.  S.  1 1 . 
'Die  Sylsana  that  about  the  neighbouring  woods 
did  dwell, 

Both  in  tlie  tufty /rifs.and  in  the  mossy  fell. 

Drayton,  Potyalb,  S.17. 

2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 

There  is  a  market  town  in  Derbyshire  called 
Chapel  us  the  Frttft*  which  is  situated  in  a  valley 
Mnongtt  such  enclosures.  Hut.  Gwedir  Fam.p.191. 

He  did  purchase  a  lease  of  tlw  castle  and  friths 
of  Dolwyddvlan. 

irynne's  Hilt.if  the  Gwedir  Family,  p.  1 3 1 . 

Fri'tht.*  adj.  [from  frilh,  a  forest.] 
Woody. 

Thus  siode  I  in  the  frilhy  forest  of  Galtrrs.. 

Sktaon,  Poems,  a.  9. 

Friti'llary.  n.  *.  [fritiUaire,  French.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Fri'tisancy.  n.  s.  [from frilinnia,  Latin.] 
Tlie  scream  of  an  insect,  as  the  cricket 
or  cicada. 

The  nose  or yrsrtisiriiey  Uiereof  is  far  mora  shrill 
than  that  of  the  locust,  and  its  life  »bort 

Brawa,  Ful^r.cr. 

FRI'TTER.  n.  s.  [frUure,  French.] 
1.  A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried. 

Maids,  fritters  and  pancakes  ynow  see  ye  make ; 
Let  Slut  have  one  pancake  for  company  sake. 


2.  A  fragment ;  a  small  piece. 


1  our  shore- . 


2.  A  kind 
this 


of  net.  I  know  not  whether 
be 


D  and  putter  !  have  I  lived  to  stand  10  the 
taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English. 

Shakipeare,  Merr.  W.  of  ff'mdsnr. 
If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  la  brittle,  as  glues 
or  sugar,  it  breakesh  not  only  where  the  immcdliste 
force  is,  but  Ltreaketli  all  about  into  shiver*  and 
fritters ;  the  motion,  upon  the  pressure,  Ksrching 
all  ways,  and  breaking  where  it  fiadeth  the  body 
weakest.  Bacon,  A'at.  Hill. 

The  ancient  errand  knights 
Won  all  their  ladie*  beans  in  fights; 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters.  Hudibrat. 
3.  A  cheesecake;  a  wig.  Aintworth. 
To  Frj'ttkr.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be 
fried. 

2.  To  break  into  small  particles  or  frag- 
ments. 

Joy  to  great  chaos !  h?t  division  rrign  ! 
My  racks  and  tortures  toon  dial  I  drive  them  hence. 
Break  all  their  nerve*,  and  fritter  all  their  arose. 

iJopc,  Duneied. 
I  low  prologue*  Into  preface*  decay. 
And  these  to  notes  onfriuer'd  quite  away. 

Pope,  Dnnriad. 

Frivo'UTY,*  H.t.  iTr.frivoIetf.]  Triflii) 
ncss.    Both  the  French  and 
words  are  modem. 

The  admiral  was  no  stranger  10  the  frifJiiy,  as 
well  as  falsehood,  of  what  be  urged  In  his  defence. 

Robert  ton. 

FRI'VOLOUS.  adj.   [  frivolous,  Latin: 
frivole,  Fr.]  Slight ;  trifling  ;  of  no  mo- 
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II  is  frieoUia  to  say we  ought  i 
eremonics  of  lb*  church  of  Home, 


to  use  bad 

,  wul  presume 
■II  such  bid  as  il  plcucih  thiiuselvc*  to  dislike. 

Hooker. 

Thw  seem  very  frivvlau  and  fruit] cm  ;  for,  by 
die  breach  of  them,  little  damage  can  come  to  the 
common  wraith.  .Vya-mrr. 

She  Ura'd  tlic  brinded  lionets 
And  spotted  mountain  (lard ;  but  set  at  nought 
Th* frUohtu  bolt  of  Cupid.         Jkfsftim,  fa«w. 

Thin*  tiling*  which  lion 
slight, 

Will  be  of  scriout  consequence  to  you, 
When  they  hare  made  you  once  ridiculoui. 

Roscommon. 

All  the  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Home 
agreed  In  a  notion  of  Iwing  concerned,  in  point 
of  honour,  to  condemn  whatever  person  lliey  im- 
peached, however fnoattnu  the  articles,  or  however 
weak  the  proof.  Swift. 

I  will  not  defend  any  mistake,  and  do  not  think 
myielf  obliged  to  answer  every  pinions  objection. 

Arbuik  nvt. 

Fri'volously  t    adv.    [from  frivolous.] 
Triflingly  ;  without  weight. 

You  viii|>loy  your  important  moments,  metliinks 
too  friivtotuly,  when  you  consider  »o  often  lillle 
circumstances  uf  dress  and  behaviour. 

tluarxtittn.  No.  148. 
Fri'voloussess.t  n.  s.  [from  frivolous.] 
Want  of  importance ;  triflingness. 

The  icUeoi-B,  /Wpoiiurwrti,  or  profancucss  of  the 
spiriu  of  men.  More,  Aalid.  a-atntl  Idolatry,  Prcf. 

Tlie  impertinence  and  frii^lausness  of  the  end 
and  oicusion.  sjvntn  an  ProJtg.  p.'JJI. 

Who  is  it  that  here  appeals  to  the  fewttotuness 
and  irrationality  of  our  dreams  to  shew,  that  the 
soul  owes  the  perfection  of  rational  thinking  to  the 
body  ?  A.  Saner,  on  the  Shut,  a.  1 87. 

To  Frizz.*  v.  a.  [/riser,  or  frizer,  Fr.] 
To  curl ;  to  crisp.    This  is  the  word  of 
modem frizeurs.    But  frizzle  is  old. 
The  servants  in  tl>c  family  were  employed  to 
frit*  out  a  tye-periwig.  SmolleU. 

Jo  FUI'ZZLE.f  tt.  a.  [friser,  Fr.]  To 
curl  in  short  curls  like  nan  of  frieze. 
Who  can  excuse  this  broidrrvu  and  frizzled  hair  ? 
Wimawr,  Trttnd.  fBeii't  £xm.  (1587.)  p.172. 
Therefore  U>e  maids,  and  Itoman  matrons  all, 
A  shadowing  veil  before  tJseir  face  did  wcarv, 
Their  heavenly  hew  did  throw  no  man  to  thrall ; 
They  were  cootent  with  plain  and  decent  geare, 
They  hull  it  not  with  painted  frilled  hoire. 

Mtr.f»rM«S.  p.  21  j. 
The  humble  shrub 
And  bttdi,  with fn-.-ded  Irsir  Implicit.  Mt<m,P.L. 
They  fended  and  curTd  their  hair  with  hot  irons. 


I  dolTd  my  shoe,  and  wear 
Therein  I  spy'd  Uii,  yellow  friukd  hair. 

Cay,  Paitoratt. 

Fri'zzle.*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  curl ; 
a  lock  of  hair  crisped. 

To  rumple  her  laces,  her  fri\xles,  and  her 
bobbins.  Miltim,  .luimiutr.  Hem.  Defence. 

Imitating  Xbefnsttei  and  curl*  of  the  water  in 
canals,    Patrick  on  Canlidtt,  Annul.  ch.rii.vcr.  J. 

Pri'zzi,er.  ».  s.  [from  frizzle.]  One  that 
make*  short  curls. 

FRO.  adv.  [of  put,  Saxon.] 

1.  Backward  ;  regressively.  It  is  only 
used  in  opposition  to  the  word  to ;  to 
and  fro,  backward  and  forward,  to  and 
from. 

The  Carthaginians  having  spoiled  all  Spain, 
rooted  out  ull  that  were  allecicd  to  the  Itoman*  ; 
and  tlic  ltonwrrs,  having  recovered  that  country, 
did  cut  oft"  all  that  favoured  I  lie  Carthaginians  :  so 
bet  win  them  both,  to  and  fro,  there  was  scarce  a 
native  Spaniard  left. 


FRO 

As  when  a  beap  of  galher'd  thorns  is  cast, 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  th'  autumnal  blast, 
Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  tbe  field. 

Pipe,  (Hyttry. 

2.  It  is  a  contraction  of  from:  not  now 
used. 

They  turn  round-like  gri milestones, 

Which  they  dig  out  fro  the  delves, 

For  their  bairns*  bread,  wives  and  selves.  B.  Jonton. 
Frock.T  n.  s.    [froc,  Fr.    But  this  word 

must  be  referred  to  the  same  origin  as 

rochet.    See  Rochet.] 
I .  A  dress  ;  a  coat. 

That  to  tbe  use  of  actions  fair  and  good, 

lie  likewise  gives  a  frock  or  livery. 

That  aptly  is  put  on.  S>mkit<eare ,  Hamlet. 

Cbalybcan  temiier'd  steel,  and  frock  ot  mail 
Ada.nanlean  proof.  Milt**,  S.  A. 

i.  A  kind  of  close  coat  for  men. 

1  strip  my  body  of  my  sbcplserd\/nxJ:.  Dryden. 

3.  A  kind  of  gown  for  children. 

FROG.f  n.  *.  [FP053a»  Sux0 

1.  A  small  animal  with  four  feet,  living 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  placed  by 
naturalists  tiraong  mixed  animals,  as 
partaking  of  beast  and  fish ;  famous  in 
Homer'*  poem.  There  is  likewise  a 
small  green  frog  thut  perches  on  trees, 
said  to  be  venomous. 

Poor  Turn,  tint  eats  tltc  swimming  />_•»,  the 
toad,  the  todpole.  itoaijieoir,  A",  txar. 

Auster  is  drawn  with  a  pot  or  urn,  |wuring  forth 
water,  with  which  shall  descend  frost. 

Peackam  on  Draitiitg. 

2.  I  he  hollow  p.irt  of  the  horse  b  hoof. 

3.  A  kind  of  tassel. 

Toll  caps,  laces, /roji,  cockades,  &r. 

Berkeley;  literary  Ret.  p.  290. 

Fho'gbit.  n.  t.   [frog  and  tit.']  An  herb. 

Ahimorth. 

Fxo'gnrii.  ».     [frog  andjufi.]    A  kind 

offish.  Ainsworifi. 
Fnn'iitiNASs.  n.  i.  [frog  and  grtut.]  A 

kind  of  herb. 
Fro'cgv.*  adj.    [from  frog.]  Having 

frogs  ;  as,  "  a froggy  place. '  Siienvood. 
Fro'ci-ettuce,  n.  s.    [frog  and  Ultvce.] 

A  plant. 

Fnoist.  n.  [front  the  French froitser,  as 
the  pancake  is  crisped  or  crimpled  in 
frying.]  A  kind  of  food  made  by  frying 
bacon  enclosed  in  a  pancake. 

FRO'LICK.t  adj.  [vrolick,  Dutch.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  The  word  is  originally,  per- 
haps, from  the  Goth,  fro,  recreation ; 
whence  the  German  frm,  glad,  and/WiA- 
lich,  full  of  gaiety ;  Danish,  fro,  the 
same ;  and  the  Sal.  rpeo,  whcncc'rpeotice, 
in  a  free  or  unrestrained  maimer.  Fro- 
lick  is  merely,  fro,  i.  e.  free  or  gau,  with 
the  adverbial  termination  like  or  (t/.  Free 
and  frolick  are  combined  in  one  of  the 
prose-examples  which  I  add.]  Gay  ;  full 
of  levity  :  full  of  pranks. 

Wc  fiurk->,tlialdorun 
By  tbe  triple  I  locate'*  team. 

from  the  presence  of  llie  son, 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  met fntick.        ,SA*k<iie>,re,  Midi.  X. 

Wlreiher,  as  some  sages  »ing, 
Thc/ivVurs-  wind  that  breathes  tbe  Spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing. 
As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying  ; 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh  blown-roses  waJi'd  in  dew, 


FRO 


FilPd  her  with  thfe  •  daughter  fair, 
So  buiom,  blithe,  anddebontuiir.A/s(lea,£'^ 

Who  ripe,  and  frolick  of  his  full-grown  uge, 
Roving  tlie  Cellick  and  Iberian  fields, 
At  hut  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood. 

Mutton,  Omnia. 

Tlie  gay,  tUtfnlick,  and  the  laud.  WoMer. 

Then  to  be  free,  and  fnjick,  and  flourishing  in 
the  highest  degree. 

B)i.  Bidmrdton,  est  tlte  0.  Tett.  (1655,)  p.  941. 

Tlie  young  wutnen  are  carelessly  frolick,  and 
ftarlewily  merry.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.337. 
Fro'lic*;.  k.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 
wild  prank  ;  a  flight  of  whim  and  levity. 

He  would  be  at  hisfra/kk  once  again. 
And  his  pretention*  to  divinity.  ifejeoatmen. 

Alcihiailes,  having  been  formerly  nou-d  for  the 
like  fndirh  and  excunions,  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  this.  Swifl. 

While  rain  depends,  tbe  pcnMvc  cat  givi-s  o'er 
Her fiWirks,  and  pumues  her  tail  no  more,  Swifl. 

To  Fro'lick.  v.n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
play  wild  pranks  ;  to  play  tricks  of  levity 
and  gaiety. 

Manly  ipirtt  and  gtnius  plays  nnt  tricks  with 
words  nor  fr.Jkit  wilh  tbe  caprices  or  a  frothy 
imagination,  Clnnvilt<: 

Then  to  her  new  love  let  lur  go, 
And  deck  her  in  golden  array : 

He  finest  at  every  tine  show. 
Ami frolick  it  all  the  long  day.  Roive. 

Fho'lickly.t  adr.  [from frolick.]  Gaily; 
wildly. 

Coming  to  see  you,  1  was  set  upon, 
1  and  my  men,  as  we  wtre  singiiigyiWieWy, 
Not  dreaming  of  an  ambush  of  ba*e  ro^uc-*- 

Bemim.  and  Ft.  Ltver't  Vro^rtu. 

Fro'licksess.*  h.  s.  [from  frolick.] 
Pranks ;  wildness  of  gaiety  ;  frolick- 
somenese. 

They  with  rashness,  levity,  and  a  kind  of  frolick- 
ntu,  undertake  that  work. 

Hp.  Canden,  HicratjiMet,  (1653,)  p.  167. 

Fito'i-trKsoMtf  adj.  [fr om frolick.]  Full 
of  wild  gaiety. 

His  highness  bnpukc  him  a  new  suit  and  cloak, 
Which  he  gave  for  tlic  sake  of  this  froticliame  joke. 
OUt  Ballad  <f  the fr.>lkkt%/me  Duke  tj-c.  Perry, 
i.  ii.  IG. 

Fro'licksomf.ness.<k/v.  [from  frolicksotne.] 
Wildness  of  gaiety  ;  pranks. 

Fro'licksomely.  n.  t.  [from  frolicksonie.] 
With  wild  gaiety. 

FROM.f  prep,  [tpam,  Sax.  and  Scottish  ; 
from,  Gotnick.  "  From  means  merely 
beginning,  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
simply  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  and  Golhick 
noun  /tmiw,  beginning,  origin,  source, 
fountain,  author."  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of 
Purl.  i.  3*2.] 

1.  Away  ;  noting  privation. 

Your  slighting  Zulewa,  this  very  hour 
Will  take  teu  tlwusaud  Mibjecta/nias  your  power. 

Dryden. 

In  fetters  one  the  larking  porter  ty'd, 
And  took  hiin  trcmbliug/rom  his  sov'reitn's  side. 

Dryden. 

Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two  edg'd  weapon  from  the  shining  case,  rape. 

2.  Noting  reception. 

What  time  would  spare  from  steel  receive*  its 
date.  ftpc. 

3.  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birth. 

Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 


From 


flint  began. 

Bhclmirre,  Cremian. 
Tbe  song  began frvrn  .Tote.  Dryden. 
Succeediug  kings  ri  ie  from  the  happy  bed.  Irene. 
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inward  soul,  ami  thus  she  said. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

to  in- 


4.  Noting  trans  mission. 

The  mn^npn  from  our  sister  and  the  kinR. 

a  • 

5.  Noting  abstraction  or  vacation. 

I  .hall  And  time 
From  thia  enormous  Mate,  and  seek  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies.  Shatrtpeare,  A".  Lear. 

6.  With  to  following  ;  noting  succession. 

These  motions  we "  mux  esamine  from  first  (a 
last,  to  find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth. 

Burnet,  Theory. 
He  bid  her  from  time  to  time  be  comforted. 

Addison,  Spect. 

7.  Out  of;  noting  emission. 

When  the  most  high 
Eternal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 
Amidst,  in  thunder  uttcr'd  Urns  his  voice. 

AMtOM,  P.  /.. 

Then  piere'd  with  pain,  she  shook  lier  haughty 
head, 
SighM/nm  I 

8.  Noting 
ferencei. 

If  an  objection  be  not  rcmovrti,  the  conclusion 
of  experience  from  the  time  put  to  the  time  pre- 
sent will  not  be  sound  and  perfect. 

Bacvn ,  rTrrr  with  Siieliu. 

Tills  is  evident from  that  high  and  refined  vaa- 
ralitjr,  which  shined  fortli  in  some  or  the  ancient 
heathens.  South. 

9.  Noting  the  place  or  person  from  whom 
a  message  is  brought. 

The  king  is  coming,  and  I  mutt  speak  with  him 

from  the  bridge  How  now,  Flucllen,  aim 'a 

tlwu/zow  the  bridge  ?  Stalrrpeair,  lien.  V. 

10.  Out  of ;  noting  extraction. 

From  high  Mconia's  rocky  shore*  I  came, 
Of  poor  descent;  Acattea  is  my  name. 

Addison,  0M. 

11.  Because  of.   Noting  the  reason  or 
motive  of  an  act  or  effect. 

You  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler  cause ; 
From  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  nature's 
laws.  Dryden. 
David  celebrates  the  glory  of  God  from  the 
i  of  the  greatness  of  his  works. 


We  sicken  soon/rom  her  contagious  care  ; 
"  r  her  sorrows,  groan  for  her  despair. 

Prior. 

i  frvm  plenitude  Is  cured  by  spare 
diet,  and  from  any  cause  by  that  which  is  contrary 
to  it.  Artiuthn*t  on  Ah'ment*. 

12.  Out  of.    Noting  the  ground  or  cause 
of  any  thing. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mjMcm**  o  f  Hecate,  and  the  night ; 
By  all  Hie  operations  of  the  orbs 
From  whom  we  do  esiat,  and  cease  to  be, 
Hare  1  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

Shalcsyteore,  K.  T*ar. 
They  who  believe  that  the  praises  which  arise 
from  valour  are  superiour  to  those  which  proceed 
from  any  other  virtues,  have  not  considered. 

Dryden,  AZn.  Ded. 
What  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  piti- 
ful a  machine  ?  We  see  die  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  very  beginning.  Dryden. 

*Ti*  true frvm  force  like  strongest  title  springs, 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made  kings. 

Dri/,le  n. 

13.  Not  near  to:  noting  distance. 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 

South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Staktpenre,  fficA.  ///. 

14.  Noting  separation  or  recession. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

from  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death. 

m.  ri. 


Hast  thou  beheld,  mbeafrom  the  Ko«.l  thry  start, 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart, 
Rush  to  the  raec,  and,  panting,  scarcely  bear 
TV  extremes  of  feverish  hope  and  chilling  fear. 

Dryden,  Virg. 

15.  Noting  exemption  or  deliverance. 

From  jealousy's  tormenting  strife, 
For  ever  be  thy  bosom  free'd.  Prior. 

16.  Noting  absence. 

Our  father  be  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister, 
Of  difTrences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home.    Shnhijteare,  K.  Lear. 

17.  Noting  derivation. 
I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 

And  Enos.  oant'd  from  roc.  the  citv  cal 


18. 


THlolton 


nani'd/rem  roc,  the  city  call. 

Dryden,  Jin. 

Since.  Noting  distance  from  the  pa*t. 
The  flood  was  not  the  cause  of  mountains,  but 
rr»m  tiic  cteatlon. 
Balegh,  Hut.  of  the  World. 
I  lusd./row  my  childhood,  a  wart  upon  one  of 
tny  Angers.  Bonn,  Xal.  Ilia. 

Tlic  other  had  been  trained  up  from  his  ynuth 
in  the  war  of  Flaudcrs.  Clarendon. 

The  milk  of  tygcrs  was  his  infant  food. 
Taught/re*,  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blond. 

Dryden. 

Were  there,  from  all  eternitr,  no  memorable 
action*  done  till  about  that  lime  ? 

19.  Contrary  to.    Not  in  use. 
Any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 

playing;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is  to  bold,  as  'twere,  the  mirrour  up  to 
nature.  Snttksixart,  HfmUt. 

Do  not  believe. 
That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Skakiprare. 

Did  you  draw  both  bonds  to  forfeit?  Sign,  to 
break? 

Or  must  we  read  you  quite  from  what  we  speak, 
And  find  the  truth  out  the  wrong  way?  Donne. 

20.  Noting  removal. 

Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leap'd. 

Dryden,  JEn, 

21.  From  is  very  frequently  joined  bv  an 
ellipsis  with  adverbs  :  as,  from  above, 

from  the  parts  above  ;  from  Mote,  from 
the  places  below;  of  which  some  are 
here  exemplified. 

22.  From  above. 

He,  which  gave  them  from  above  such  power, 
for  miraculous  confirmation  of  that  which  they 
taught,  endued  litem  also  with  wisdom  from  above, 
to  teuch  that  which  they  so  did  confirm,  Hooker. 

No  sooner  were  his  rye*  in  slumber  bound, 
When,/mm  otwer,  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  his  ears.  Dryden,  jEn. 

23.  From  afar. 

Light  demilances  from  afar  they  throw. 

Dryden,  j£n. 

24.  From  beneath. 

Wjth  whirlwinds  ./rem  beneath  she  tossd  the 


of  the  deep. 

Dryden,  Virg. 


Then  heav'n'a 

high. 

28.  From  thence. 
fluous. 


ecn  shot  down  from 
Dryden. 

Here  Jrorn  is  super. 


In  the  necessary  differences  which  arisen/Yam 
thence,  they  rather  break  into  several  divisions 
than  join  in  any  one  publick  interest ;  and  from 
Acne*  have  always  arisen  the  most  dangerous  far- 
lions,  which  I iave  ruined  the  peace  of  nations. 

Ctortmtem. 

29.  From  whence.    From  is  here  super- 
fluous. 

While  future  realms  his  wandering  th  Mights 
delight, 

His  daily  vision,  and  hi*  dream  by  night. 
Forbidden  TVbes  appears  before  his  eye. 
From  whence  he  sees  his  absent  brother  try. 

Pope,  SUttiul. 

30.  From  where. 
From  where  high  Ithaca  o'crtooks  the  floods, 


And  bare  eipos'd  the  b 

An  arm  arises  of  the 
Which,  breaking  from 


bellowing 


Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rauliag  stones  around. 

Ur\f\i,n. 

25.  From  behind. 

Sec,  to  their  base  rrstor'd,  earth,  seas,  and  air. 
And  joyful  ages  fmm  behind  in  crowding  ranks 
appear.  Dryden. 

26.  From  far. 

Their  train  proceeding  on  their  way, 
From  fur  the  town  and  lofty  tow'rs  survey.  ^ 

27.  From  high. 


Us  to  these  shores  our  filial  duty  < 

'sjsf,  Odyaey. 

31.  From  teithout. 

When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then  it 
is  time  to  plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  with 
men,  tint  it  may  spread  into  generations,  and  not 
be  pierced from  trithaut.  Bacon. 

If  native  power  prevail  not,  shall  I  doubt 
To  seek  for  needful  succour from  without. 

Dryden,  ,*'■.. 

32.  From  it>  sometimes  followed  by  another 
preposition,  with  its  proper  case. 

33.  From  amidtt. 

Thou  too  shall  fall  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes, 
Whose  circling  walls  Ihc  sev'n  fiun'd  hills  enclose ; 
And  thou,  whose  rival  tow'rs  invade  tlic  skies, 
Aral,  from  amtdtl  the  waves  with  equal  glory  rise. 

Additon. 

34.  From  among. 

1 1  ere  had  new  begun 
My  wand'ring,  had  not  be  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appear'd, 
Presence  divine !  Milton,  P.  L. 

35.  From  beneath. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
Aod/wm  beneath  my  bead  my  sword  convey'd. 

Dryden,  ^Sn. 

36.  From  bei/ond. 

There  fallowed  him  great  multitudes  of  people 
from  Galilee,  and/rom  beyond  Jordan. 

St.  Matt.  iv.  93. 

37.  From  forth. 

Young  Aretus,  from  forth  his  bridal  bow'r,  l 
Brought  the  full  i+ver  o'er  H>sir  lands  to  pour,  'r 

Pope,  Odyt. 

38.  From  off. 

lite  sea  being  constrained  to  withdraw  from  of 
certain  tract*  of  lands,  which  lay  till  then  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  JrWiKtrst. 

Knights,  unbors'd  may  risejrsrm  o^the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain.  Dryden. 

39.  From  out. 

The  king  with  angry  threatening*  from  out  a 
window,  where  he  was  not  ashamed  the  world 
should  behold  him  a  bcbulder,  commanded  his 
guard  and  the  rest  of  his  soldiers  to  Isasten  their 
death.  .sv/itrs. 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  tlic  angel-quire, 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touch'd  with  ballew'd  fire. 

Milton,  Ode  Xalit. 

Now  shake  from,  out  thy  fruitful  breast  the  seeds 
Ofcnvy,  discord,  and  of  cruel  deeds.  Dryden,  .tin. 

Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  swaya 
T)if>  frt'eiinp  North  anrl  hrnt'rburv-jn  Mas 
Terrour  is  thine ;  and  wild  amaaament,  flu 
Front  ont  thy  chariot, 


4a  From  out  of. 
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Whatsoever  such  principle  there  U,  it  me  al  the 
first  found  out  by  discourse,  and  drawn  from  out 
^  the  very  bowels  of  heaven  Slid  ewrtli.  Hacker. 

41.  Fkom  unoV. 

He,  though  blind  of  eight, 
Devpis'd,  and  thought  eitlnguish'd  quite, 
With  inirard  eyes  illuminate*!, 
His  Scry  virtue  rrm.'d 

From  umler  nshc*  into  Midden  flame.  Milton,  S.  A. 

42.  From  within. 

From  within 
The  broken  bowls,  and  the  bloated  skin, 
A  butting  noiw  of  bees  his  ears  alarm. 

Dryden,  Georg. 

Fno'MwAnD./>rep.[ppamand  p«apk,  Saxon.] 
Away  from  ;  the  contrary  to  the  word 
towards.    Not  now  in  use. 

As  cheerfully  going  towards  a*  Pyrocles  went 
froward  frontward  his  death.  Sitttuy. 

The  horizontal  needle  i»  continually  varying 
toward*  vast  and  west ;  and  so  the  dipping  or  in- 
clining needle  is  earring  up  and  down,  towards 
or fromwardt  th»  wnitti.  Cheyne. 

Frond.*  n.t.  [Fr.  fronde,  from  the  Lat. 
front,frondit.}  A  green  or  leafy  branch 
or  bough.  Cotgrave. 

The/rvieJ  itself  varies  in  baring  its  brandies 
from  a'  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  full  inch  in  breadth. 
Otu  tntkt  Brit.  Fuel,  by  Dr.  Goodrnosu;*,  fee. 

(1797,1  t.inn.  Soe.  iii.  19. 

Fronda'tiox.*  n.  t.  [Lnt.frondatio.}  A 
lopping  of  tree*. 

Fnndation,  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the  lux. 
uriant  branches  or  sprays  of  trees,  is  a  kind  of 
pruning.  Evelyn,  iii.  ii.  S  8. 

Frondi'fkrous.   adj.    [frondifer,  Lat] 
Bearing  leave*.  Diet. 
FRONT.f  n.  t.  I  front,  Latin  -.front,  Fr.] 

1.  The  face. 

His front  yet  threatens,  and  hi*  frowns  com- 
mand. Prior. 

They  stand  not  front  to  front,  but  each  doth 
view 

Tlx  other's  tail,  pursu'd,  as  they  pursue. 

Creech,  Mamliut. 
It  carried  its  author  in  its  front. 

South,  Sra.  is.  108. 
Tlw  patriot  virtue*  that  distend  tliy  tliougbt, 
Spread  on  thy  front,  and  in  thy  bosom  glow. 

Taomjon. 

2.  The  face,  in  a  sense  of  censure  or  dis- 
like :  as,  a  hardened  front ;  a  fierce 

front.    This  is  the  usual  sense. 

Whence,  and  what  art  tliou,  execrable  shape, 
That  dars'l,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miicrcated front  athwart  my  way ! 

MOton,  P.  L. 
S.  Tlie  face  as  opposed  to  nn  enemy. 
Hn  foul  esteem 
Stick*  no  dishonour  on  our  front.    Miiton,  P.  I.. 

His  forward  hand,  inur'd  to  wounds,  makes  way 
Upon  the  sharpest  ^aittt  of  the  most  fierce,  Daniel. 

4.  The  part  or  place  opposed  to  the  face. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of 
land  :  our  men  hail  shot  that  thundered  upon  them 
from  the  rampicr  in  front,  and  from  the  gullies 
that  lay  at  sea  in  flank.  Bacon. 

5.  Tlie  van  of  an  army. 

'Twist  host  and  host  hut  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval !  and  front  to frotit 
Presented  stood,  io  terrible  array.    MUton,  P.  L. 

C.  The  forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  build- 
in?. 

Iluib  these  sides  are  not  only  returns,  but  part* 
of  tlie  front;  and  uniform  without,  though  se- 
verally partitioned  within,  and  are  on  both  side* 
of  a  great  and  stately  tower,  in  tlie  midst  of  tlw 
front.  Barm,  Eis. 

Pallodius  adviscth  0*  front  of  bis  cdifi 
«o  respect  die  south,  that  in  ill  first  angle 


edifice  should 
it 
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Use  rising  rays  of  (be  winter  «un,  and  decline  a 
little  from  lite  winter  setting  thereof. 

Broom,  Ful^.  Err. 
The  prince  apuroach'd  tlie  door, 
Posscw'd  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fix'd  tl*  fatal  bough.  Dryifn,  JBn. 

One  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered  with 
painted  pillars  of  different  orders.  Adduon  on  Italy. 

7.  The  moat  conspicuous  pari  or  particular. 
Tlw  very  head  and front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.       Shaksjwe,  Othello. 

To  Front,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  oppose  directly,  or  face  to  face  ;  to 
encounter. 

You  four  shall  front  them  in  die  narrow  lane ; 
we  will  walk  lower :  if  they  scape  from  your  en- 
counter, then  they  light  on  us.    Shaisy.  Hen.  IF. 

Can  you,  when  you  have  push'd  out  of  your 
gates  the  very  defender  of  them,  think  to  front  his 
revenges  with  cosy  groans  ?       Shalajteare,  Coriot. 

Some  are  cither  to  be  won  to  the  state  in  a  fast 
and  true  manner,  or  fronted  with  some  other  of 
the  same  party  that  may  oppose  ths*oi,  and  so  di- 
vide the  reputation.  Bacon,  Eaayt. 

I  thalt/nmi  thee,  like  some  staring  ghost. 
With  all  my  wrongs  about  me. 


2.  To  stand  opposed  or  over  against  any 
place  or  thing. 

The  square  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Italy  when  this  statue  is  erected,  and  a  townbouse 
built  at  one  end  to  front  tlw  church  that  stands  at 
the  other.  Adduon  on  Italy. 

To  Front.  «?.  «.    To  stand  foremost. 
IyWbutin  that  file, 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Shoknienrr,  Hen.  Fill. 
FRo'sTAL.f  n.s.  [frontaU,  Latin  ;frontal, 
French.] 

1.  Any  external  form  of  medicine  to  be 
applied  to  the  forehead,  generally  com- 
posed amongst  the  ancients  of  coolers 
and  hypnotic  It  Quincy. 

We  may  apply  intcrcipicnts  upon  the  temples 
of  mastick :  front  aler  may  also  be  applied. 

tTueman, Surgery. 
The  torpedo,  alive,  stupifies  at  a  distance ;  but 
after  death,  produced)  no  such  effect ;  which  bad 
they  retained,  they  might  have  supplied  opium, 
and  served  as  frontttit  in  pbrensie*. 

Brown,  Futg.  Err. 

2.  [In  architecture]  A  little  pediment 
over  a  small  door  or  window. 

3.  A  bandage  worn  on  the  forehead ;  a 
frontlet.    V.  Cotgravc  in  Frontal. 

Fro'ntated.  adj.  [from front,  Latin.]  In 
botany,  tlie  frontatea  leaf  of  a  flower 
grows  broader  and  broader,  and  at  last 
perhaps  terminates  in  a  right  line  :  used 
in  opposition  to  cuspated,  which  is,  when 
the  leaves  of  a  flower  end  in  a  point. 


Fro'stbox.  m.  t.  [front  and  cox.]  The 
box  in  the  playhouse  from  which  there 
is  a  direct  view  to  the  stage. 

How  vain  arc  all  tiwse  glories,  all  our  pains 
Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains  ! 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the front-box  grace, 
Behold  the  first  in  virtue,  as  in  face.  Poj*. 
Fho'nted.  adj.    [from  front.}  Formed 
with  a  front. 

Part  fronted  brigade*  form.         Milton,  P.  I- 

FRO'NTIFH.t  n.s.  [frontierr,  French; 
Lat.  front  and  terra.} 

1.  The  inarches;  the  limit;  the  utmost 
verge  of  any  territory ;  the  border :  pro- 
perly that  which  terminates  not  at  the 
sea,  but  front*  another  country. 
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Draw  ail  the  inhabitants  of  thoe 
or  plant  garrisons  upon  all  those  ,t 
•»""»•  •^'•ntfrrr  about 

I  upon  my  fronliert  here  k  eep  reudenre. 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend.    Milt.  P.  L. 
2.  Formerly  the  forts  built  along  the 
bounds  of  any  territory. 

In  the  frontim  made  by  the  late  em  pernor 
Charles  tlie  fifdi,  disers  of  tlieir  walle*  having 
given  way. 

firs,  Pmcr.  of  Fortifexlion,  ( 1 589.)  p  21 . 

H«'II  tell  

Of  palisadors,  parapets,  frontim. 

Fkyteofrey,  Xoletfnm  Btadfrym,  (1617.) 

FRo'sTiER-f    adj.     Bordering;  conter- 
minous. 

And  Accaron  and  Ooza's/ron/irr  bounds. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
A  place  there  lie*  on  Gallia's  utmost  hounds 
Where  rising  teas  insult  the  frontier  grounds. 


FRo'STienEn.*  adj.  [from  frontier.} 
Guarded  on  the  frontiers. 

Now  that  is  no  more  a  border,  nor  fnnlimd 
with  enemies.  Sjietuer. 

Froktikia'ck  Wine.*  b.  t.  [from  a  town 
of  Languedoc  in  France,  so  called.]  A 
rich  wine. 

He  [K.  James  I.]  drank  very  often,  which  was 
rather  out  of  a  custom  than  any  delight ;  and  hi* 
drinks  were  of  that  kind  for  strength,  as  fronting 
art,  canary,  high  canary  wine,  trent  wine,  and 
Scottish  ate. 

Sir  A.  tt't  Idon,'  Court  of  K.Jamet,  (1650,)  p.  179. 
Thou  wouldst  cat  nothing  hut  kids  and  fawns, 
carps  and  mullets,  snipes  and  quails;  and  drink 
nothing  but frmtiniatk. 

Bern,  London''  Precedent  for  Mercy,  (1657.) 

Fno'KTisriECE.  n.  s.  [frontitpicium,  id 
quod  in  fronte  compicitur,  Lat-  frontit- 
pice,  French.]  That  part  of  any  build- 
ing or  other  body  that  directly 
the  eye. 

With  fnmtitj'ieee  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embrllish'd,  thick  with  sparkling  orient  g 
The  portal  shone.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Who  is  it  Ins  informed  us  that  a  rational  soul 
can  inhabit  no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a 
sort  oTfronlurneccl  Locke. 

Tnrfronluniree  of  the  townlnuse  has  pillars  of 
a  beautiful  Mack  marble,  streaked  with  white. 

Adduon  on  Italy. 

FRo'NTLtss.f  adj.  [from  front.}  Not 
blushing ;  wanting  shame ;  void  of  dif- 
fidence. 

To  triumph  in  a  lie,  and  a  lie  themselves  have 
forged,  is  frontier*.    Folly  often  goes  beyond  her 
I  but  Impudence  know*  none. 


B.  Jorum,  Diu 
Thee, frontlets  man,  we  follow'd  from  afar, 
Thy  instruments  of  death  and  tools  of  war. 

Ih'yden,  Iliad. 

Tor  vice,  tho\tg\\frontlai  and  of  harden 'd  face, 
Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace. 

llrydrn,  Hind  and  Panther, 
Strike  a  blush  ihrough/>omif«  flattery.  Pope. 

Fro'sti.et.    ij.  t.    [from  front,  Latin; 
fronteau,  French.]    A  bandage  worn 
upon  the  forehead. 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  Ui*t  frontlet 
on  ?    You  are  too  much  of  late  i"  uY  frown. 

SlMkrjteare,  K.  tear. 
They  shall  be  tafrontleU  between  thine  eyes. 

Dent.  vi.  8. 

To  the  forehead  frontlett  were  applied,  to  rc. 
strait?  and  intercept  the  influx.  fr" trent.  Sureery. 

FnosTiio'oM,  n.  t.  [front  and  roow.]  An 
apartment  in  the  forepart  of  the  house. 
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If  your  shop  stands  In 
fnniraom,  ire  common 
room.;  and  h  will  be 
/nmirwm  shallow. 

Fro'ppish.*  a**)',  [of  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy.]  Peevish;  froward. 

His  enemies  had  Mill  the  note  power,  and 

the  same  malice,  and  a  froppuh  kind  of  insolence, 
(bat  delighted  ui  deprive  him  of  any  thing  that 
pleased  him,  and  manifestly  pleased  itself  in  Til- 
ing him.  IA.  Clarendon,  life,  lii.  968. 

Frop.k.t  part.  adj.  [bevroren,  Dutch,  fro- 
zen.] Frozen.  This  word  is  not  used 
since  the  time  of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson 
says.  He  bad  overlooked  Philips;  and 
his  contemporary,  T.Warton,  has  some- 
where used  it. 

The  parching  air 
Bums/iw,  and  cold  perform.  Ui'  effect  of  fire. 

Afafen,  P.L. 
When  the  aged  year 
a'  apirit  bluilere  fnrrt, 
vox. 

Phdrpt,  Cyder,  B.  3. 
Frornk.  pari.    adj.    [bevroren,  frozen, 
Dutch.]   Frozen;  congealed  with  cold. 
Obsolete. 

My  hcartblood  li  well  ugh  from*  I  fee), 
And  my  g»l»gr  grown  Tut  to  my  bed. 

Spauer,  Shep.  Cat. 

Fro'ry."  adj.  [from/rore.]  ~ 

1.  Frozen. 

Her  op  betwixt  bn  ruined  lymds  he  rtw'd, 
And  with  his /rvry  lipa  full  softly  kirt. 

Sp^KT,  F.Q.  III.  tID.  33. 

2.  Covered  with  a  froth  resembling  hoar 
frost. 

She  wed  with  lender  kind 
The  foaming  steed  with /rory  bit  to  «leer. 

Fairfax,  Tan.  ii.  40. 

FROST. f  n.s.  CFPorc»  Saxon;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  might  have  added  that  this 
word  is  in  most  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages ;  as  frost,  Germ.  Dan.  Sw.  and 
Icel.  vrost,  Dutch;  probably  from  the 
lM.frigut,  and  that  from  the  Gr.  .;*»„ 
cold,  ice,  the  k  being  changed  into/.] 

1.  The  last  effect  of  cold;  the  power  or 
act  of  congelation. 

Ttas  is  Use  stole  of  men:  to-day  he  put* forth 
The  loader  1  Hires  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  titick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  front,  a  kiltingjrotr, 
And  when  be  thiuks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
Hi.«  greatness  U  a  ripening,  nil"  '»'■  '»>*> 
And  then  he  tall*.  SfcsJmarc,  Hen.  VIII. 

When  the /nut  tea sea  upou  wine,  only  the  mora 
wstcrish  r.srts  are  congealed  ;  there  is  a  mighty 
spirit  which  ran  retreat  into  ilwlf,  and  wichin  its 
own  compass  lie  secure  from  the  freexing  impres- 
sion. SwU. 

2.  The  appearance  of  plants  and  trees 
sparkling  with  congelation  of  dew. 

Beheld  the  groves  that  thine  with  nlrerjroa, 
wilher'd,  and  their  verdure  teat. 


Their  beauty  wilher'd, 

Fro'stbittkx.  adj.  [frost  and  bitten.'] 
Nipped  or  withered  by  the  frost. 

The  Wares  are  too  much frautrillen.  Mortimer. 

Fbo'sted.  adj.  [trota  frost.]  Laid  on  in 
inequalities  like  those  of  the  hoar  frost 
upon  plants. 

The  rich  brocaded  silk  unfold, 
Where  riming  flow 'n  grow  ttiff  with/roafed gold. 

Coy. 

Fro'stily.  adv.  [from  frosty.] 
1.  With  frost;  with  excessive  cold. 
.It. 


2.  Without  warmth  of  affection. 

I  rather  thou  should' it  utterly 
my  work,  than  praise  it  frvtitiy. 

Fro'stivess.  n.  s.  [from  frosty.'}  Cold ; 
freezing  cold. 

Fro'stnail.  n.s.  [frost  and  naiLj  A  nail 
with  a  prominent  head  driven  into  the 
horse's  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice. 

The  claws  are  straight  only  to  take  hold,  for 
frottnoils.  Grew,  Osfttaof.  Sacra. 

Frostwork.14,  n.  s.  \Jrost  and  xeork.'] 
Work  in  which  the  substance  is  laid  on 
with  inequalities,  like  the  dew  congealed 
upon  shrubs. 

By  nature  ihap'd  to  rations  figures,  those 
The  fruitful  rain,  and  these  tJ»c  hail  compose  ; 

The  snowy  fleece  and  curious fnxtuvri  these, 
Produce  the  dew,  and  those  the  gentle  breexe. 

tilackoun-. 

No  aoooer  did  the  warm  aspect  of  good  fortune 
shine  out  again,  but  all  those  exalted  ilea*  of  rirtuc 
and  honour,  raised,  like  n  beautiful  kind  of  fraM- 
wort,  in  the  cold  Mason  of  adversity,  di*>olred  and 
disappeared.  U 'artnrtmon  Prodigies,  p.  17. 

Fro'sty.j  adj.  [Sax.  ppornj.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  congelation;  ex- 

For  all  my  Mood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  died, 
For  all  the /retry  night*  that  I  hare  watch'd. 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  *>n*.  Tuui  Arulran. 

The  air,  if  eery  cold,  irritnteth  the  flam*,  and 
maketh  it  bum  more  fiercely ;  a*  Are  acorcheth  in 
/ratty  weather.  Bacon. 

A  gnat,  half  starred  with  cold  and  hunger, 
went  out  one/rurty  morning  to  a  bee- hive. 

L.  Samngc. 

2.  Chill  in  affection ;  without  warmth  of 
kindness  or  courage. 

What  a freUy  spirited  rogue  is  this? 

Shakepeare,  Hen.  IV. 

3.  Hoary;  grey-haired;  resembling  frost. 

Where  it  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  baniah'd  from  the fruty  bead. 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth? 

Shahtpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

FROTH-t  »•  s.  [frae,  Danish  and  Scot- 
tish. Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  8u.  fra  is 
also  ipixrw.  These  northern  words  cor- 
respond with  the  Gr.  idtfic,  foam,  spray.] 

1.  Spume;  foam;  the  bubbles  caused  in 
liquors  by  agitation. 

His  hideout  tall  then  burled  he  about. 
Ami  therewith  all  en  rapt  the  rumble  thighs 
Of  hit  froth  foamy  steed.  Spenser,  F.  Q, 

When  wind  eipireth  from  under  the  «n,  ash 
causelh  some  resounding  of  the  water,  soitcauscth 
some  light  motions  of  bubble*,  and  white  circles 
of  froth.  Boom,  KaL  Hist. 

Surging  wavrs  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  al  I  to  shiver*  daah'd,  th' assault  renew  ; 
Vain  baU'ry ,  and  in  fretk  or  bubbles  end. 

Milan,  P.  R. 

The  useless  froth  swims  on  the  surface,  but  the 
pearl  lies  covered  with  a  mas*  of  water*.  Gicrutltc. 

The  seatttr'd  ocean  flics ; 
Black  lands,  discolour'd  froth,  and  mingled  mad 
arise.  brutlm. 

They  were  tire  froth  my  raging  folly  mor'd 
When  it  boil'd  up ;  I  knew  not  then  I  lor'd, 
Yet  then  lor'd  moat,  Dryim ,  Aurcnr-xbr. 

If  now  the  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  to  be 
mingled,  let  water,  a  little  thickened  with  snap,  be 
agitated  to  raise  a  froth ;  and  after  that  froth  hit 
stood  a  little,  there  will  appear,  to  one  that  shall 
view  it  intently,  various  colour*  every  where  in  the 
surfaces  of  the  bubbles ;  but  to  one  that  shall  go 
so  tar  off  that  be  cannot  distinguish  the  colours 


KxccM  : 


from  one  at 
with  a  perfect  i 

excepting  the  loos^  froth  about  hi*  mouth  and  bis 
bridle:  arid  after  many  unsuccessful  essays,  de- 
spairing to  do  that  to  his  satisfaction,  in  a  great 
rage  threw  a  spung*  at  it,  all  basis rered  with  die 
colour*,  which  fortunately  hitting  upon  the  right 
place,  by  one  bold  stroke  of  chance  most  eiactly 
supplied  the  want  of  skill  in  the  artist. 

Bentley,  Serm. 

2.  Any  empty  or  senseless  show  of  wit  or 
eloquence. 

3.  Any  thing  not  hard,  solid,  or  sub- 
stantial. 

Who  eateth  bis  veal,  pig,  and  lamb,  bringjreta. 
Shall  twice  in  a  week  go  to  bed  without  broth. 

7Vsarr. 

To  Froth,  o.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
foam ;  to  throw  out  spume ;  to  generate 
spume. 

He  fret*  within,>^n(a«  treason  at  hi*  mouth, 
"hi*  teeth. 

Dryiicn,  Dm  Sctatlian. 
ddiss  the  but  wit,  and  only  make*  it 
d  froth  high.  Grew. 

To  Froth.*  v.  a.  To  make  to  froth ;  as 
to  froth  beer,  i.  e.  to  make  it  rise  on  the 
top. 

Kill  mc  a  thousand  pots,  and frvth  'em,  froth  'cm, 
Heaum.  and  Ft.  The  Pilcrtm. 

Fro'thilt.T  adv.  [from frotby.~\ 

1.  With  foam;  with  spume. 

2.  In  an  empty,  trifling  manner. 
Fro'thiness.*  rus.  [ttotafrothy.]  Emp- 
tiness; trifiingness. 

Tlw  vanity  of  hi*  conversation,  and  the  pro- 
faoenesa  and  froMnea  of  his  discourse. 

It  would,  doubtless  be  as  much  mora  deliglrtfui 
as  Iwneflcial,  if,  when  we  meat,  wa  wen  accus- 
tomed, instead  of  cenaure*  and  reflection*,  news 
and  impcrtinenre,  or  frothinen  and  ligliUjess,  to 
discourse  of  some  wonhy  and  noble  subject,  bc- 
cotuiug  the  genius  and  hope  of  a  christian. 

Lucas,  Srrm.  en  Pm.  xBl.  20. 

Fro'thy.  adj.  [from froth.] 

1.  Full  of  foam,  froth,  or  spume. 

The  tap  of  trees  i*  of  different  nature* ;  some 
watery  and  clear,  at  vines,  beeches,  pears ;  some 
thick,  a*  apple*;  some  gummy,  a*  cherries ;  and 
scmc/n,(Ae,  a*  elm*. 

Behold  a frothy  substance  rise ; 
Be  cautious,  or  your  bottle  flies. 

2.  Soft ;  not  solid ;  wasting. 

Their  bodies  are  so  solid  and  bard 

make  themfmtlty. 
Bacon,  JVatt.  Hut. 

3.  Vain;  empty;  trifling. 
What'*  a  voluptuous  dinner,  and  the  frothy 

What  is  it  but  a  mor- 
tification to  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue?  L'Ettr. 

Though  the  principles  of  religion  were  never  so 
clear  antl  evident,  yet  they  may  be  made  ridicuious 
by  vain  and  fmthy  men  ;  as  the  gravest  and  wibe^t 
person  In  the  world  may  be  abused  by  being  put  in 
a  fool's  coat.  TiUotnm. 

FRotrxcE.  tt.  s.  A  word  used  by  falconers 
for  a  distemper,  in  which  white  spittle 
gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill.  Skinner. 

To  FROUNCE.t  t>-  «•  [Fr.  froncrr,  or 
fronser,  "  to  plait,  to  fold,  to  wrinkle," 
Cotgrave;  frottsen,  Teut.]  To  frizzle 
or  curl  the  hair  about  the  face.  This 
word  was  at  first  probably  used  in  con- 
tempt. 


Swift. 
ynu  need 


vanity  ■ 
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Some  frounce  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  guiie, 
Some  pmik  their  ruB's,  and  other*  timely  dight 
Tbeir  gay  attire.  4Jseit*er,  fl. 

Same  warlike  sign  muil  be  used;  cither  * 
slovenly  buskin,  or  an  oTcnlnrin^ymmirtrf  bowl* 

Thus,  Night,  oA  xe  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

m civil  suited  Muni  appear : 


Not  irick-d  and froume'd  a*  .be  was  woal, 
With  tbe  Attick  boy  to  hunt       J/tton,  //  ftiti. 

Frounce.*  it.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
wrinkle,  a  plait ;  and  thence  contempt- 
uously, a  fringe  or  curl,  or  some  orna- 
ment of  drew.  Bulloknr  notices  the 
first  meaning.   Sec  al«o  Frouncelbss. 

What !  shall  I  leave  my  Kate  to  pins  and 


II.  > 


To  farthingale*  aiid/rosusCM  t 

Btatm.  and  Ft.  if  tint.  Tkomas. 

Fro'uncelbss.*  adj.  [frounce  and  fas.] 
without  wrinkle.  Obsolete. 
Her  forehead  fraunedet  all  plain, 
Ousueer, 

Fro'uzy.  adj.  [A  cant  word.] 

1.  Fetid ;  musty. 

Petticoat*  in  frouxy  heap*. 

2.  Dim  ;  cloudy. 

When  Ant  Diana  leave*  her  bed, 
Vapour*  and  steams  her  look*  disgrace ; 

A frousy  dirty-eolour'd  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face.   '  Swfi. 

FROW.*  tt.t.  [fraie,  German;  fratt,  old 
French ;  vrotve,  Dutch  ;  all  signifying 
a  woman ;  fru,  Su.  Goth,  a  woman  of 
rank ;  Lat.  vira,  a  woman,  a  manly 
woman.]  A  woman  ;  generally  applied 
to  Dutch  or  German  women.  In  the 
north  of  England,  a  fro*>,  according  to 
Grose,  is  an  idle,  dirty  woman. 

They  are  now 
Butom  iu  BaccbuV  frows,  revelling,  dancing. 

BcauM.  and  Ft.  Wit  at  are.  IrVqfwiu. 
A  Dutch frae't  colour  hath  no  grace, 
Seen  in  a  Human  lady'*  face. 

Fkrio,  Transt.  of  Montaigne,  P-  S*1* 
Your  alewives,  like  the  German  froas,  arc  all 
cbooks  to  the  belly.  Junius,  Sin  StigTUstized,  p.  3ft. 

Fnow.*  adj.  Brittle.  U»ed  in  Berkshire. 
It  is  frough  in  the  north.  Ray,  and  Grose. 

That  [timber]  which  grow*  in  gravel  is  subject 
to  be  from  (as  they  term  it)  and  brittle. 

F.vrtyn,  i.  iii.  §  5. 

FRO'WARD.f  adj.  [pnaropeapr.,  Saxon, 
i.  e.from  ward,  iu  opposition  to  to  ward. 
Thus  the  word  was  originally  used  for 
nt<fw.  "  So  froward  is  it  from  sad- 
nessc,"  Chaucer,  Rom.  R.  »940,  i.e. 
so  far  from  it.]  Peevish ;  ungovernable ; 
angry;  perverse;  the  contrary  lo 
toward. 

"Die  froward  pain  of  mine  own  heart  mark  roe 
delight  to  punuh  him,  whom  1  esteemed  Ulc 
chiefest  let  in  the  way.  Sidney. 

She'«  not /-■uran/.'tnit  modest  as  the  dove  : 
Sic  i*  not  liot  but  temperate  a*  the  morn. 

Shatunicare, 

Whose  ways  are  crooked,  and  they  frotntrd  in 
their  path*.  Fror.  is.  1.5. 

Time  moveth  »o  round,  that  a froward  retention 
of  custom  it  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  innovation. 

Bncon,  Etsays. 

"T\s  with  fmrarrl  men,  and  frownrd  factions 
too,  as 'tis  with  fnriranf  children  ;  they'll  he  sooner 
quieted  by  fear' than  by  any  sense  of  duty. 

1.'  Estrange, 

Moiiona  occasion  sleep,  as  we  find  by  the  com. 
mon  use  and  eipcricnce  of  rocking froward  chil- 
dren in  cradle*.  Temple. 


FRO 

Fro'wardli.  adv.  [from/roowrd.]  Peev- 
ishly;  perversely. 

I  hid  me  and  waa  wrath,  and  be  went  frowardly 
in  the  way  of  his  heart.  /»•  Mi.  1 7. 

Fro'wardnkss.  n.s.  [fromyrouart/.]  Peev- 
ishness; perverseness. 

How  many  frowurdnrsses  of  our*  doe*  ha 
smother  ?  how  many  indignities  doc*  be  pass  by  ? 
how  many  affront*  dee*  be  put  up  at  our  bands  ? 


FRU 


We'll  mutually  forget 
The  warmth  of  youib  uud  t  r  iuxrdneu  of  age. 

Jddison,  Cat*. 

Fro'wer.  «.«.  [I  know  not  the  etymology.] 
A  cleaving  tool. 

A fnwrr  of  iron  for  cteaving  of  lath, 
With  roll  for  a  aawpit,  good  husbandry  bath. 

Tutser. 

To  FROWN.f  *•  n.  [frogner,  old  Fr.  to 
wrinkle.  Skinner.  To  this  etymology 
Dr.  Johnson  accedes.  But  I  do  not 
find  this  French  verb  in  the  old  glos- 
saries. Moreovcr.yWwn  has  been  better 
traced  to  the  Goth,  ufryn,  grim  or  stern, 
by  Sercnius;  which  corresponds  with 
the  Greek  ifcfc,  bearing  the  sense  of  a 
severe  or  haughty  look.]  To  express 
displeasure  by  contracting  the  face  to 
wrinkles;  to  look  stern. 

Say,  that  aha  frowns :  I'll  say,  alie  look*  a* 

clear 

A*  morning  roan  newly  waah'd  with  dew. 

They  choose  their  magistrate 
And  *uch  a  one  as  be,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever frawn'd.  SKnhpeare,  ferial. 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  frontlet 
ou?  You  arc  too  much  of  late  i'th'  frown. 
—  Tlnu  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  tbou  hadst 
no  need  to  cans  for  her frouminr,.  Shalt.  X.  Lmr. 

in  animated  marble  frown.  Pope. 

Tlic  wood, 
idy  honour*  on  a  rising  brow 
Wav'd  high,  and  frowWd  upou  the  stream  below. 

fope. 

To  Frown.*  v.  a.  To  drive  back  with  a 
look  of  haughtiness  or  displeasure. 

Vcntidiu*  fis'd  hi*  eye*  upon  my  passage, 
Scvcrclv,  as  he  meant  to frenm  me  back. 

Dryden,  AU for  Zrfiv. 

Frown,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  wrinkled 
look ;  a  look  of  displeasure. 

rvtk-iuly  endure  that  frown  of  fortune,  and 
by  some  notable  eiploit  win  again  her  favour. 

Knotles,  Hist,  if  the  Turk. 
In  his  balf-clus'd  eye* 
Stern  vengeance  yet  and  hostile  terror  stand  -, 
1  Lis  front  yet  tlircaUns  and  his  frowns  command. 

Fro'wjjimsi.V.  adv.  [from frown.']  Sternly ; 
with  a  look  of  displeasure. 

What,  look'd  he  fmrnin&tu  T 
A  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

S'iais;fur<r,  tlnmkt. 

Fro'wy.  adj.  Musty ;  mossy.    This  wor.l 
is  now  not  used;  but  instead   of  it 
frouzy. 

15ut  if  they  with  thy  gotes  should  yedc, 
They  soon  raigh*.  I?c  corrupted  ; 

Or  like  not  of  thc/roicy  fede. 
Or  witli  tlie  weeds  be  gliittw!.  Snenter,  S!tep.  Cel. 
VKO'iBS.  part.  jtau.  of  freeze. 
1.  Congealed  with  cold. 
Wtat  was  the  waste  of  war.  w  hat  fierce  alarms 
Shook  Asia's  crown  with  European  arms ; 
l  .v'n  such  lave  licard,  if  any  such  tlicre  be, 
Whose  cartli  is  boupded  by  tho/rttr>i  sea. 

Dryien,  JEn. 


T  invade  thi- 


with 


of  the  North. 


Dryden,  Ovid- 
A  dieerful  blaae  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
Tbcy  wanu'd  their fnaen  feet,  and  dry'd  their  wet 
attire.  Dryden,  Koawr  and  Leaf. 

•2.  Chill  in  affection. 

Against  whom  was  tbo  «ne/ro*m  knight,  freien 
'  i  despair ;  but  his  armour  naturally  rep 


repre'«nttng 


Cartw. 


ice,  and  all  his  furniture  lively 


Be  not  ever frozen,  coy, 
One  beam  of  love  will  won  destroy, 
And  melt  that  ice  to  floods  of  joy. 

3.  Void  of  heat  of  appetite. 

Even  hero,  where  Awn  chastity  retina, 
Love  finds  an  altar  for  forbidden  fires.  Pope. 
Fro'zennkss.*  n.s.  [fiom frozen.]  State 
of  being  frozen. 

They  soon  return  to  that  framnru  which  is 
hardly  dissolved. 

Bp.  GanUen,  Jlieraspiiles,  1653.  p.  48G. 

F.R.S.    Fellow  of  the  Iloyal  Society. 
Who  tirti  profess, 
Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.  U.S.  Pope. 

To  Fru'bbish.*  v.  a.  To  furbish.  Barret. 

litis  corruption  also  sometimes  occurs 

in  our  old  authors.    See  To  Furbish. 
Fru'ctkd.*  adj.  [Lat.  frucitu.]  An  he- 

raldick  term,  given  to  all  trees  bearing 

fruit. 

Fru'ctiperous.  adj.  [fructifer,  Lat,] 
Bearing  fruit.  Ainsvmrth. 

Fructifica'tion.  n.  s.  [from  fructify.] 
The  act  of  causing  or  of  bearing  fruit ; 
fecundation ;  fertility. 

That  the  sap  dpth  powerfully  rise  in  the  Spring, 
to  put  the  plant  in  a  capacity  of fructification,  he 
that  hath  bdietd  bow  many  gallons  of  water  may 
be  drawn  from  a  birch -tree,  bath  (lender  ruason  to 
doubt.  Drawn,  t'ulg.  Err. 

To  FRU'CTlFY.f  v.  a.  Ifructtfer,  Fr.] 
To  make  fruitful ;  to  fertilise. 

Neither  dotb  the  earth  bring  furtbe  buddes,  or 
leaves,  or  oUier  frute,  onles  it  receives  moysture  of 
the  nine ;  nor  the  rainc  docth  frudifie  without 
earth. 

Uartin,  Marr.  qf  Priests,  (135-1,)  sign.  Ee.  i.  b. 
Tbe  legal  levies  tbe  sovereign  raise*  arc  aa  va- 
pours which  tlie  sun  exhale*,  which  fall  down  in 
sweet  thowcT*  to  fructify  the  cartli. 

Ilauxs,  t'oc.  For. 
Wherce'er  she  looks  behold  some  sudden  birth 
Adorns  the  tree*,  and frucixjVt  the  earth. 

GranvUte. 

To  Fku'ctipy.  d.  ij.   To  bear  fruit. 

It  woteretb  the  heart,  to  the  end  it  may  fructify  ; 
makrth  the  virtuous,  in  trouble,  foil  of  magna- 
nimity and  courage ;  and  serveth  a*  a  uwst  ap- 
proved remedy  against  all  doleful  and  lienvy  ac- 
cident* winch  hefal  men  in  this  present  Ulc. 

Thus  would  there  nothingyWfr/y,  either  near 
or  under  then),  the  suu  being  liuritontal  to  the 
poles.  Urotnt. 

Fructua'tiox.*  n.  s.  [from  fntctuous.] 
I»roducl;  fruit. 

Knowing  —  with  what  superubundant  popu  ■ 
Istion  tlif  first  fructuatien  of  an  advancing  so- 
ciety is  loaded.    Potrnal  on  Jntuj.  { 1 7R5,)  p.  60. 

FRu'CTUous.t  adj.  [fructtteux,  Fr.  from 
fructify.    This  is  one  of  our  oldest 
word's.    Chuuccr  uses  it.    "  Be  fiuc • 
tuotts,"  IVsons  Prol.]  Fruitful ;  fertile  ; 
impregnating  with  fertility. 

Apples  of  price,  and  plenteous  sheave*  of  earn 
Oft  interlac'd  occur;  and  both  imbibe 
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So  much  does/m 


so  rich  the  Mil, 
mature  o'erbouod! 

JWij'J. 


Fbu'cturb.*  n.      [Fr.  fruclure.]  The 
fracture,  use,  fruitiou,  possession,  or 
enjoyment  of.  Cotgrave. 
FRlf'GAL. adj.  [fr«galu,L*t.frugal,  Fr.] 
Thrifty ;  sparing  ;  parsimonious ;  not 
prodigal ;  not  profuse ;  not  lavish. 

Reasoning,  I  oft  admire. 
How  nature  vriw  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  dlrproportions.  with  superfluous  band 
So  many  nobler  bodies  Co  create, 
Greater  so  manifold  to  this  one  use.  AfiAon,  P.  L. 

And  wing'd  purvryors  his  sharp  hunger  fed 
YTithfrugnl  scrape  of  flesh  and  roasiin  bread. 

Harte. 

If  through  misu  he  shoots  hit  sullen  beams, 
Frugal  of  light,  in  tooac  and  straggling  streams, 
Suspect  a  drisling  day.  Dryden,  Vtrg. 

Frcoa'hty.  n.t.  [frugaliti*,  Yr./rugaliias, 
Lat.]  Thrift;  parsimony;  good  hus- 
bandry. 

As  for  lha  general  sort  of  mtn.frugalHy  may  be 
tb*  cause  of  drinking  water ;  fur  that  it  no  small 
sating,  to  pay  nothing  for  one's  drink.  Bacxm, 

Frugality  and  bounty  too, 
Those  differing  virtues,  meet  in  you.  Walter. 

In  this  frugality  of  your  praises  some  thing*  I 
I  cannot  omit.  Dryden,  Fab.  ttedk. 

The  boundaries  of  virtues  are  indivisible  lines : 
it  l»  impossible  to  march  up  close  to  the  frontiers 
of frugality,  without  entering  the  territories  of  par- 
simony. Arbutkmt,  John  Hull. 

Fru'gally.  t  adv.  [from  frugal.'}  Parsi- 
moniously ;  sparingly ;  thriftily. 

He  would  hare  us  lire  soberly,  that  is  to  say, 
honestly,  sVimcfiicvdly, 
frugally, 

Walton,  Chritt.  Manual,  (IS7«, 
Mean  time  young  Panitnonc 
press'd, 

Kni  frugally  retolv'd,  the  charge  to  shun, 

To  join  bis  brother's  bridal  with  hit  own.  Dryd. 

Fuit'ggin.*  n.  t.  [Vr.fourgon.]  An  oven - 
fork,  termed  in  Lincolnshire  a  fruggin. 
Cotgravc.  The  pole,  with  which  the 
ashes  in  the  oven  arc  stirred.  North. 

.  Grose,  aud  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale. 

Fauoi'FBROus.t  adj.  [frugifer,  Lat.] 
Bearing  fruit.  Aintwirth. 

Beery  frugiferout  herb  which  is  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.       Were,  Conj.  CM.  (1653.)  p. «. 

FRUIT-t  n. ».  [fructus,  Lnt.frttict,  old  Fr. 
fruit,  modem  ;  frwyth,  Welsh.] 

1.  The  product  of  a  t  ree  or 
the  seeds  are  contained. 

The  strawberry  grows  undei 
And  wholevtrrre  berries  thrive  and  ripen  beat, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality. 

■VWi^wirre,  Hen.  V, 

2.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  is  taken  for 


L.  iC.  b. 


By  tatting  of  that  fruit  forbid, 
Where  they  sought  knowledge,  they  did  error 
find.  Davie*. 
See  how  the  rising  fruitt  the  gardens  crown, 
Imbibe  the  sun,  and  make  his  light  their  own. 

3-  Production. 

The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  in  all  goodness  and 
ri£!iteouM>c«i,  and  truth.  Epha.  v.  9. 

4>.  The  oflspring  of  the  womb ;  the  young 
of  any  animal. 
Blessed  shall  be  tut  fruit  of  thy  body. 

Deut.  xxviii.  4. 

Shall  lha  women  cat  their  fruit,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  a  span  long?  Lament.  H.  SO. 


Cen'st  thou  their  reck'nings  keep?    the  time 

compute, 

When  their  swol'n  bellies  shall  enlarge  the  fruit. 

Sandys. 

5.  Advantage  gained  by  any  enterprise  or 
conduct. 

What  is  become  of  all  the  king  of  Sweden's 
victories  ?  Where  are  the  fruiit  of  them  at  this 
day  ?  Or  of  what  benefit  will  they  be  to  posterity  ? 


any 


Another/rut/,  from  considering  things  in  them- 
selves, will  be,  that  each  man  will  pursue  his 
tlmigbts  in  that  method  which  will  be  most 
deniable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  to  his 
apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him.  Loc*e. 

6.  The  effect  or  consequence  of 
action. 

She  blushed  when  she  considered  the  effect  of 
granting ;  me  was  ndc  when  she  remembered  lite 
fruitt  of  denying.  Sidney. 

They  shall  eat  of  the fruit  of  their  own  way. 

aPr\W* 

7.  The  desert  after  the  meat. 

Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors ; 
My  news  sliall  bo  the fruit  to  that  great  fratt. 

Skahpeare,  Hamlet. 

To  Fruit.*  v.  n.   To  produce  fruit. 

As  it  is  three  yean  before  they  fruit,  1  might 
as  well  at  my  age  plant  oaks,  and  hope  to  hare 
the  edrnnugi  of  their  timber.      Li.  OaterfieU. 


ChettrtfM. 

Fru'itagk.  it.  jr.  [fruitage,  Fr.]  Fruit  col- 
lectively; various  fruits. 

In  heav'n  the  trees 
Of  life  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  vine* 
Yield  nccur.  UuUan,  P.  L. 

Greedily  they  pluek'd 
The  fruitage,  (air  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  6*m'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

What  is  more  ordinary  with  them  than  the 
taking  in  flowers  and  fruitage  tot  the  garnishing 
of  their  work  ?  Mat. 

Fnu'iTBEAREB.  ii.  t.  [fruit  and  Atnjrer.] 
That  which  produces  fruit. 

Trees,  especially  fruMecrert,  are  often  infected 
with  the  measela.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Fnu'iTBEAKivo.  adj.  [fruit  and  bear.'] 
Having  the  quality  of  producing  fruit. 

By  this  way  graft  trees  of  different  kinds  one 
on  another,  as  fruitoearing  trees  on  those  that 
bear  not.  Mortimer. 

Fru'iterkr.  n.  t.  [fruitier,  Fr.]  One 
who  trades  in  fruit. 

I  did  fight  with  one  Samson  Stockfish,  a  fruit' 
erer,  behind  Gray's-itm.       Stiaitjiettre,  Hen.  IV. 

Walnuts  thcfruit'rer't  hand  in  Autumn  stain  ; 
Blue  plumbs  and  juicy  pears  augment  his  gain. 

Gag. 

Fru'itery.  «.  *.  [fntiterie.  Fr.] 
1 .  Fruit  collectively  taken. 

Oft,  notwithstanding  all  thy  care 
To  help  thy  plants,  on  the  small  fruittry 


2.  A  fruit-loft  ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 
Fru'itvul.  adj.  [fruit  andfuU.] 

1 .  Fertile ;  abundantly  productive ;  liberal 
of  vegetable  product. 

Jf  she  continued  cruel,  he  could  no  more  sustain 
hia  life  than  the  earth  remain  fruitful  in  the  sun's 
Continual  sli^encc.  Sidney. 

The  Earth, 
Though  in  comparison  of  Heav'n,  so  small, 
Nor  glist'ring  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 
Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect. 
But  in  the  fruitful  earth .  Mitten,  P.  L, 

2.  Actually  bearing  fruit. 


Adonis'  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloom  d,  snri/mtr/u/  were  the  nett. 

Hhntni^yrr. 

3.  Prolifick;  childbearing,  not  barren. 

Hear,  Nature,  bear;  dvnr  goddca,  hear  n  father 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  tlid'st  intend 
To  make  this  ere* turo/rwyiri  .- 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility.  Skaitpeart,i".Lear. 

Male  be  created  thee,  but  thy  coosort 
Feirmle  for  race ;  then  blrst'd  mankind,  and  said, 
Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  Earth ;, 
Subdue  it,  and  throu^hirji  dominion  hold. 

MUton,  P.  L. 

I  have  copied  Nature,  making  tb*  youths 
amorous  and  the  AuaueUfruilfid. 

Gay,  Pref.  ta  tke  What  d'ye  Cult  it. 

4.  Plenteous ;  abounding  in  any  thing. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  posts  retire, 
Me  into  foreign  realm*  my  fate  conveys. 
Through  nations  fruitful  of  immortal  lays,  stddixn 

Fruitfully,  adv.  [^rotn fruitful.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  proli6ck. 

How  sacred  seeds  of  sea,  and  air,  and  earth, 
And  purer  fire  through  universal  night, 
And  empty  space  did fruitfully  unite.  ~ 

2.  PIcnteously;  abundantly. 

You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if 
your  will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  befruitfuUy 
offered.  Skah;imn: 

Fruitfully  abound.  Dryden. 

Fru'ittulh kss-  «.  t.  [from/nttf/W.] 

1.  Fertility;  fecundity;  plentiful  produc- 


er we  ascribe  the  same  fruitfulnett  to 
nny  [tart  of  the  earth,  nor  the  same  virtue  to  any 
plant  thereon  growing,  that  they  had  before  the 
flood.  Sattgh,  Hut. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prolifick,  or  bear- 
ing many  children. 

1      goniicvs  prt'wnt  at  the  match  !tbc  made. 

So  bless'd  the  bed,  such fruUfubteu  convey'd. 
That  ere  ten  moons  hud  i.h*r(ien'd  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom. 


3.  Exuberant  i 

The  remedy  of fruitfulnni  is  easy,  but  no  latmui 
will  help  the  contrary :  I  will  like  and  praise  some 
,  which  yet,  if  hcoontinues 
hate  him  for. 

H.  Jonrnm,  DuKautriei. 
Fru'ITOKOVKS.  n.  t.   [fruit  and  grow.] 
Shades,   or  close  plantations  of  fruit 


thing*  in  s  voung  writi 
in,  I  cannot  but  justly 


The  faithful  slave, 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave, 
To  tend  the fnutgrapee  f  Pope,  Odyu. 

FRUI'TION.f  ».  *.  [old  Fr./ns&io*ffroin 
fruor,  Lat.]  Enjoyment ;  possession ; 
pleasure  given  by  possession  or  nse. 

Man  doth  not  seem  to  rest  satisfied  either  with 
fruitum  at  that  wherewith  Ids  life  it  preserved,  or 
with  performtmco  of  such  actions  as  advance  Urn 
must  deservedly  in  estimation.  Ifovlrr. 

I  am  driv'n,  by  breath  of  her  renown," 
Either  to  seek  shipwreck,  or  to  arrive 
Where  I  may  navc/rmrion  of  her  love. 

Shtdapcart,  Hen.  VI. 

God  riches  and  renown  to  men  impart*, 
Ev'n  all  they  wish  ;  and  yet  their  narrow  hearts 
Cannot  so  great  a  fluency  receive, 
But  their  fruition  to  a  stranger  leave. 

Sandyi,  Paraph.  <f  Pt. 

Wit  once,  like  beauty,  without  art  or  dren. 
Naked  and  unadorn'd,  could  find  success ; 
Till  by  fruition,  novelty  destroy 'd, 
The  nymph  must  find  new  charms  to  be  enjoy'd- 


ly  di«nlil«  a  man  from  pur- 
those  vices  in  whkb  the  guilt  of  men  cotu 
U  2 
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riH.}     ^  .ffliction  been  h«boay,Wi  . 
sr.  wfaketttd,and  c.pacity  of/r»it««  destroyed. 

fi«ee™,ftr»t 

Fru'itive.         [from  the  noun.]  Enjoy 
ing ;  possessing ;  having  the  power  of 
enjoyment.    A  word  not  legitimate. 

To  whet  our  longing!  for  frustice  or  experi- 
mental knowledge,  it  is  reserved  ainong  the  pre- 
rogatives of  being  in  heaven,  to  know  ]»w  happy 
sre  (hall  be,  when  there. 

Fru'itlbss.  adj.  [from  fruit.] 

1.  Barren  of  fruit ;  not  bearing  fruit. 

The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  forty 
years,  could  not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear 
•red  ;  but  it  grew  gp  aa  high  a*  the  tree*,  and  •■> 
fruitiest.  RaUgk.Hut. 

2.  Vain ;  productive  of  no  advantage ;  idle 
unprofitable. 

O  !  let  ntc  not,  quoth  be,  return  again 
Bitk  to  the  world,  wbow  joys  oofruMet*  are; 

But  let  me  here  for  ay  in  peace  remain, 
Or  jtmignteway  on  that  last  long  voyage  fare. 

Spcnter,  F.  Q. 
t!  we  might  hate  apar'd  , 
'i 

jit  be  here  t 

UHlon,  F.  L. 
The  other  ia  for  entirely  waring  all  searches  Into 
antiquity,  in  relarioo  to  ihia  controversy,  a*  befog 
cither  needless  or  fruitless.  Watersand. 

3.  Having  no  offspring. 

Upon  my  bead  tlwy  plsc'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  aceptrc  in  my  gripe  ( 
So  son  of  mine  succeeding.  Sbaitpeart,  iiaettth. 

Fru'itlesslt.  adv.  [hamfruitlets.]  Vain- 
Jjr ;  idly  ;  unprofitably. 

After  this  fruit  curiosity  fruitlessly 
and  conlidence  blindly  detennineth. 

Brown,  ViJ$  Err. 
Walking  they  talk'd  and fruitlessly  divin'd 
Whii  friend  the  priestess  Sir  those  woirf*  de.ign'd. 
>  Dryden. 

Fru^itlessness.*  a.  t.  [from  fruitless.] 
Barrenness;  unfruitfulncas ;  vanity. 

Chriat  whips  our  /nrit/.amejr  in  the  innocent 
fig-tree  •  like  aa  the  manner  waa  among  the  Per- 
auuu,  when  their  groat  men  had  offended,  to  take 
their  garmcnta  and  beat  them.   Halo,  Rem.  p.  86. 

Certainly  tbe/nuttoannr  and  incxruaablcnna  of 
their  vice  [swearing]  considered,  almost  no sinnen 
hare  more  to  anawrr  for. 

Boyle  again*  Cast.  Swearing,  p.  120. 

Fro'it-time.  n.s.  [fruit  and  lime. ]  The 
Autumn ;  the  time  for  gathering  fruit 

Fru'it-tree.  ».  s.  [  fruit  and  tree.]  A 
tree  of  that  kind  whose  principal  value 
arises  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  row, 
Thai  dps  with  silrer  all  theac  fruiUrtt  tope.  Start. 

They  possessed  bouaea  full  of  all  goods,  wells 
digged,  vineyards  and  olivcyarda,  and  fruUtrtrs  in 
abundance.  -V«*.  fx.  25. 

Ail  with  a  border  of  rich/rsiiUrres  crown'd, 
Whose  loaded  branches  hide  the  lofty  mound. 

Walter. 

Frumenta'cbous.  adj.  [from frumentttm, 
Latin.}  Made  of  grain.  Did. 

FRUafRNTA'TioJi.*  »•  s.  [L&Ufrumentatio.. 
A  general  dole  of  corn.  Coclceram. 

FRU'MmTY.t  n.t.  \_frumentte,  Fr.  Cot 
grave;  from  frumentum,  corn,  La  tin.  J 
Food  mode  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk. 
Pronounced,    and  sometimes  written, 

frummety. 

Frumc»iv  makes  the  principal  entertainment  of 
all  our  country  wakes.  Our  country  people  call  it 
fimitry.  It  i«  an  agreeable  composition  of  boiled 
wheat,  milk,  spice,  and  sugar. 

Dr.  Cover,  llat.  fir  sTut.  &  Cheshire  p.  10. 
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To  FRUMP. f  v.  a.  [this  is  an  old  word, 
occurring  both  in  Sherwood's  and  Cot- 
grave's  dictionaries,  and  rendered  by 
the  French  mocoaer,  i.  e.  "to  mock, 
flout,  frump,  scoff,  deride ;  to  gull ;  to 
frustrate  ;  to  disappoint so  that  one  is 
led  almost  to  believe  it  a  corruption  of 
the  Fr.  I romper,  to  deceive,  to  delude. 
Dr.  Johnson  barely  notices  the  word, 
without  etymology,  or  example,  from 
Skinner  and  Ainsworth  ;  but  Skinner,  as 
well  as  Minsheu,  offers  as  the  etymology 
the  Teut.  krum,  crooked;  or  the  verb 
krumpeien.  i.  e.  krimpneusen,  to  turn  up 
the  nose  in  contempt.]  To  mock;  to 
insult. 
I  am  abus'd  and  frump'd,  sir. 

Anitas,  and  Ft.  UM  in  the  Afltf. 

So/runt)  '  I  off  wiUi  *  fwl? 

Beausn.  andFl.  The  Chances. 
You  must  leant  to  mock  loo,  frump  your  own 

father  tin  occasion. 

Buggies,  Comedy  <f  Ignoramus,  (1630.)  v.  8. 

Frump.*  n.  $,  [from  the  verb.]  A  joke ;  a 
flout ;  a  trick  of  mockery. 

From  hence  this  orator,  this  parcel  of  wit,  lies 
out  into  a  pleasant  frump,  as  be  thinks,  but  indeed 
an  ugly,  inhuman,  loathsome  ribaudrie. 

Bp.  Halt,  Hon.  of  the  Uarr.  Clergy,  p.  16*. 
You  must  look  to  be  envied,  and  endure  a  few 
eourt^TSMt^if  for  it.  B.  Jensm,  PaetssMter. 

Sweet  widow,  leave  your  frumps,  and  be  edified. 

Biuum.  and  Ft  Sosrnf.  Lady. 

Fhit'mper.*  ».*.  [fromyhimp.]  A  mocker : 
a  scoffer.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

To  FRUSH.+  v.  a.  [froitscr,  French.] 
To  break,  bruise,  or  crush.  Haunter. 

I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  froth  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.    Snnks.  TrsS.  and  Crttt. 

They  are  sore  frushed  with  sickness,  or  too  Burs 
withered  with  age. 

Holtnshed,  Dcscript.  of  Ireland,  p-89. 
RInaldo's  armour/hsM'd  and  lusck'd  they  had. 

Fairfax,  Tulta. 

Frush.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  sort  of 
tender  horn  that  grows  in  the  middle  of 
the  sole,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
toe:  it  divides  into  two  branches,  run- 
ning  towards  the  heel,  in  the  form  of  a 
fork.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Frustra'ksous.  adj.  {Jrustra,  Lat.]  Vain ; 
useless  ;  unprofitable ;  without  advantage. 

Their  attempts  being  so  fruslrantous,  and  the 
demonstrations  to  the  contrary  so  perspicuous,  it 
la  a  marvel  that  any  man  should  be  sealously 
affected  in  a  cause  that  has  neither  truth  nor  any 
honest  usefulness  in  it.  More. 

He  timely  withdraws  his  fruttrantosst  baffled 
kindnesses,  and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavouring  > 
stroke  a  tyger  into  a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian 
out  of  bis  colour.  &>iu*. 

To  FRU'STR ATE.  v.  a.  [frustror,  Latin ; 

fruslrer,  French.] 
\.  To  defeat;  to  disappoint;  to  balk. 

To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world ; 
'to frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  rase  out 
Hotlcn  opinion.  Shakspean,  Ben.  IV. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might, 
Than  wise  to fnuimtt  all  o.u  plots  ami  wiles. 

MiUm,  P.L. 

2.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify. 

The  act  of  parliament  which  gave  all  his  lands 
to  the  queen,  did  cut  off  and  frustrate  all  audi 

Spenstr. 
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Now  thou  hast  avenged 
Supplanted  Adam ;  and  by  eniupidmig 
Temptation,  hast  reysin'd  lc*t  parsdiM-, 
AndyrsusTOJed  the  conquest  fraudulent. 

Mi!lvn,  P.  S. 

The  prculinr  strength  of  the  motive  may  of  itself 
perliape  contribute  to  frustrate  the  efficacy  of  H, 
rendering  it  liable  to  be  suspected  by  him  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Atterbury. 

Fau'8TRATE.t  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Vain ;  ineffectual ;  useless;  unprofitable. 

He  is  drown 'd, 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find,  and  the  sea  mocks 
Ovrfruttrate  search  on  land.     Shakmarr,  Temp. 

The  ruler  of  the  province  of  J  odea  being  by 
Julian  busied  in  the  re-edifying  of  this  temple, 
naming  balls  of  fire  Issuing  near  the  foundation, 
and  oft  consuming  the  workmen,  nude  the  enter- 
prisefrustrate.  Ralegh,  Hist. 

All  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts ; 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  Join, 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 

D-rydm,  OM. 

%  Null ;  void. 

Few  tilings  are  so  retrained  to  any  one  end  or 
purpose,  that,  the  same  being  extinct,  they  should 
forthwith  utterly  bccoroF/rsiatrate.  l!x,krr. 

3.  Disappointed;  defeated;  balked. 

That  my  lord  be  not  defeated  and  frustrate  of 
hia  purpose.  JuJith.ii.il. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  nature  that  natural  desire  can- 
not utterly  be  frustrate.  II  ^>k-r  - 

Go  to  him,  Dolabclla,  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so frustrate,  tell  Mm  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes.  Shake.  Ant.  oisd  deep. 

Stern  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frmtrate  of  his  will ; 
Not  half  suffie'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill.  Dryrit-rt. 

FHusTRA'Tioy.f  i».  ».  [Fr.  frustration  ; 
.frustration  Disappointment ;  defeat, 
inculpable fruUrai^  were  intolerable. 


vol  i.  S.1. 

and  presumptuous  conceits,  to  which 
no  answer  will  be  given  but  shame  and frustration. 

itort  on  the  Sea,  Churches,  Pref. 
In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and 
irresistible  power  countermand,  their  deepest  pro- 
jects, splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their  most 
refined  policies  srith frustration  and  a  curse.  South. 

Fru'strativR.  adj.  [from frustrate.]  Fal- 
lacious; disappointing.  Aim-worth. 

Fru'stsatory.t  adj.  [ifr.frustratoire,  Cot- 
grave.]  That  makes  any  procedure 
void ;  that  vacates  any  former  process. 

Hartolus  restrains  Usis  to  afrustratory  appeal. 

Ayitfr. 

FRU' STRUM.  n.s.  [Latin.]  A  piece 
cut  off  from  a  regular  figure.  A  term  of 


Fau'TicAJ.T.t  adj.  [fruticans,  Lat.]  Full 
of  shoots. 

These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more 
eeduous, /ni/icaiM  Mdsfarub*Vy.£iWyi»,Introd.$  3. 

FgT.t  n.  I.  [from  froe,  foam,  Danish. 
Skinner,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
makes  no  further  etymological  remark. 
The  word  is  probably  from  the  Goth. 
f ram,  seed.  Old  French,  "lc^ie  des 
salmons,"  Kelham. 

1.  The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced 
from  the  spawn. 

They  come  to  ns  but  as  love  draws ; 
He  swallows  as,  and  never  chaws : 
By  him,  as  by  cbain'd  shot,  whole  ranks  do  die ; 
lie  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry.  Donne. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  sens,  each  creek  and 
bay. 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  sIkssU 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  raid-tea  itittm,  P.  L. 
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Hie  angler  Wl  the  hap  to  dr»w  Bp  a  very  rrrjl* 

fish  from  among  the /ry.  L'£*trtmge- 
So  clos*  Miind  »w  promontory  lie 

Tlie  huge  leviathans,  t'  attend  their  preyj 
And  give  nn  rhace,  but  wallow  in  itie/ry, 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  (warm  of  animal* ;  or  young  peo- 
ple in  contempt. 

Out  of  the  Ay  of  these  rakchcll  horseboys, 
growing  up  in  knavery  and  villany,  ere  their  kern 
continually  supplied  and  maintained. 

Sjtrmer  pa  Ireland, 
Them  before  the  fry  of  children  young, 
Their  wanton  sporu.  and  diiMim  mirth  did  play, 
And  to  the  maidens  sounding  timbrels  sung. 

Spenter,  F.  ft. 
Draw  roe  no  constellations  there, 
Nor  dog,  nor  goat,  nor  bull,  nor  bear  j 
Nor  any  of  that  montfroia/ry 
Of  animal*  that  nock  toe  iky. 

Tba  young  fry  muat  be  Mil  at  • 
kept  under  the  discipline  of  contempt. 

3.  A  swarm  or  heap  of  any 

A  flood  of  mischief  flow 
An  heap  of  harts,  a^Hr  of  fbule  d 
A  flock  of  fcarcs,  and  UiraJls  n  thousand 

Mir.  fir  Mag.  9.  S6. 

Fry.  n.  *.    A  kind  of  sieve. 

He  dieiaelh  the  dust  from  mall,  by  running  it 

through  a  fan  or fry-  Mortimer,  Hwbmdry. 
To  FRY.  v.  a.  [frigo,  Lat. Jfiio,  Welsh  ; 

frijek,  Erse.]   To  dress  food  in  a  pan 

on  the  lire. 
To  Fry,  *. ». 

1.  To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the  fire. 

2.  To  suffer  the  action  of  fire 

So  when  with  crackling  flame*  a 
The  bubbling  water*  from  die  bottom  rise ; 
Above  the  brim,  they  force  their  fiery  way. 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  clay. 

DryiSm,  JEn. 

3.  To  melt  with  heat. 

Spice,  and  gums  about  them  melling/ry, 
And,  phenii  like,  iu  that  rich  nest  they  die. 

roller. 

4.  To  be  agitated  like  liquor  in  the  pan 
on  the  fire. 

Oil  of  aweet  almonds  newly  drawn,  with  sugar, 
and  n  little  spice,  spread  upon  bread  toasted,  ia  an 
excellent  nouriaber;  but  then,  to  keep  the  oil 
from  frying  in  the  stomach,  drink  mild  beer  after 
it.  Boom,  AW.  HUM. 

Where  no  ford  be  finds,  no  waterjrwr, 
Nor  billows  with  unequal  murmurs  mar, 


FUD 

Wby  Doll,  why  Dell,  I  say,  my  tetter  JuU'd 

too, 

And  no  access,  without  I  mend  my  manners? 

/fortius,  ami  FX  Mont.  IVmat. 

Fvb.t  n.  t.  A  plump  chubby  boy,  ac- 
cording to  Ainsworth ;  applied  also  to 
a  woman,  an  Mr.  Malone  observes. 
Written  also  fubt ;  which  word  is 
thought  to  have  been  applied  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  her  person  rather  full  and  plump. 
See  Nichols,  Literary  Anccd.  vol.  ix. 
p.  339. 

That  same  foule  deformed  fufa. 

Rub  and  a  Great  Call,  (1614,)  En,  44. 

Fu'bby.*  adj.  [from  Jub.]  Plump; 
chubby. 

Tlx.'  sculptors  and  painters  apply  this  epithet 
fuiii  to  children,  and  eay  for  instance  of  the  boys 
of  Kiammengo,  that  they  are fubtnj. 

ASdstvIt,  Lit.  Anted,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 

FU'CATE.*  adj.    [fucattu,  Lat.  from 
fvcut  s  Heb.  pitch,  lead.]    Painted ; 
whence,  disguised  by  false  show. 

In  virtue  nothing  may  Ix/uoiK  or  counterfiute. 

Sir  T.  Ely*,  Got.  foL  153. 

Fix'catbd.  adj.  [fucattu,  Latin.] 

1.  Painted ;  disguised  with  paint. 

2.  Disguised  by  false  show. 
FU'CU&t  n.  t.  [Latin.] 

1.  Paint  for  the  face.   Not  now  in  use. 

W  omen  rliat 
Of  fucut  this  and fueu*  that.  B.  Jonton. 

Those  who  paint  far  debauchery  should  bare 
the/ucsu  pulled  off,  and  the  coareencta  underncaih 
discovered.  Cottier. 

2.  Disguise ;  false  show. 

No fueut,  nor  vain  supplement  of  art, 
Shall  falsi fy  the  language  of  my  heart. 

Sandy*.  Jot,  p.  53. 

3.  [In  botany.]  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  submarine  plants.   The  Latin  plural. 

The  varioua  author*  who  have  written  upon 

d'"«  vlic  0 
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Fvdob.*  infer;'.  An  expression  of  the 
utmost  coniempt,  usually  bestowed  on 
absurd  or  lying  talkers.  It  probably 
was  Introduced  in  Goldsmith's  time, 
and  is  now  common  in  colloquial  lan- 
guage. 

I  should  have  mentioned  the  very  impolite 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Kurchail  ;  who,  during  this 
discourse,  sat  with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  sentence,  would  try 
oM fudge!    Gotdtmitk,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  ai. 

FUE'ILLEMOR  TE.  a.  *.  [French.] 
Corruptly  pronounced  and  written  phi- 
lomot. 

FuciUemoric  colour  signifies  the  co- 
lour of  withered  leaves  in  autumn. 
FU'ELf   »•  *•   [J**&*\  Norm.  French, 
from  feu,  fire.]   The  matter  or  aliment 
of  fire. 


That  course  he  steer'd. 

Fry.  «.  *.  [from  the  verb.]   A  dish  of 

things  fried. 
Fry'inopan.    n.  s.   [from  fry  and  pan.] 

The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  dressed  on 

the  fire. 

If  I  pass  by  sea,  I  may  chance  to  fall  from 
the fryiugfan  into  the  fire.        HotteU,  Voc  For. 

We  understand  by  out  of  the  frying/ion  into 
Ibc  fire,  that  things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

J.'Ettrange. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  (he  privilege  of  dis- 
turbing a  whole  street  with  die  twanklng  of  a 
brivss  kettle  or  ufryingpan.  Additon,  Sped. 

Fryth.*   See  Frith. 

To  FuB.t  v.  a.  To  put  off;  to  delay  by 
false  pretences ;  to  cheat.  It  is  gene- 
rally written  Job.   See  Fob. 

A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  lone  for  a  poor  lone 
woman  to  bear!  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 
and  borne,  and  have  been  fubi'd  off  tn&fuWd 
off  from  this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame 

,  Hen.  xr. 


Oi$.antkeUnl  Fun  I*,  Dr.  Goodrnougk.ir. 

Lin.  3V.  iii.  19. 

Fu'ddbr  of  Lead.*    Among  the  miners, 
a  load  of  lead.   See  Fothbr. 

To  FU'DDLE-t  v.  a.  [of  unknown  ety- 
mology. It  has  been  derived  indeed 
from  food  and  ale,  as  though  ale  had 
been  the  chief  food  of  him  who  afud 
died.  Sec  Craven  Dialect,  and  Brock- 
etfs  N.  C  Words  in  V.  Fuddle.  But 
I  cannot  think  this  the  origin  of  the 
word.]   To  make  drunk. 

Pirn,  He  thinks  there's  no  man 

Can  five  him  drink  enough. 

/fen*.    That's  note  enough,  \'\\ fuddle  biro, 
Or  lie  i'  the  audi.    Beaum.  and  Ft.  Tie  Captain. 

I  am  too  fuddled  to  take  care  to  observe  your 
orders.  Steele,  EpiU.  Carrap.  1. 162. 

The  table  floating  round. 
And  pavement  faithless  to  the  jfeeVIW  feet. 

Themnn, 

To  Fu'ddlr.  v.  n.   To  drink  to  excess. 

Men  will  be  whoring  and/ucidliaui  on  still. 

L*E*lrnu±c 

Fu'ddlbr.* 
drunkard. 


n.  *.   [from  fuddle.]  A 


I  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  was  grown 
and  ratter  at  strict  men. 

Baxter'*  Lift  and  Timet,  1696,  p.  4, 


This  spark  -ill  prove  a  raging  fire, 
.  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. 

Skak^re,  Hen.  VI. 


If  wind. 


Mov'd  by  my 
ce*M, 

And  as  the  fuel  rinks  the  flame  decrease.  Prior. 

To  Fu'el.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feed  fire  with  combustible  matter. 

And  yet  she  cannot  waste  by  this, 
Nor  long  endure  this  torturing  wrong; 

For  more  corruption  needles*  is 
To  feel  such  a  fever  long.   Amur,  Arm*,  p.  1 6. 

Never,  alas!  the  dreadful  name 
That  fuel*  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

The chimney  blase*  wide.  Tftenam,  Jut. 

2.  To  store  with  firing. 

Some  are  plainly  owonomical,  a*  that  the  seat 
be  well  watered,  and  well/ueUra*.  Wotton,  Architect. 
FifsLLKR.*  ji.  *.  [from/itf/.]   That  which 
supplies  fuel ;  that  which  kindles. 

Shop*  of  fashion*, 
Love's/nWicri,  and  the  lighten  company 
Of  player*.  Donne,  Poem*,  p.  258. 

7oFUFF.»  v.  n.  [Germ. pfvffen.l  To 
blow  or  puff.  A  northern  word.  Grose 
gives  it  in  the  form  of  faff,  to  blow  in 
puffe.  But  the  Craven  Dialect  and 
Mr.  Brockett,  rightly,  in  the  spelling 
before  us. 

Fo'ffy.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Lip  lit 
and  soft.  Craven  Dialect,  and  Brock - 
ett's  N.  C.  Words. 

FUGA'CIOUS.t  adj.  ifugax, fugacis, 
Latin.]  Volatile. 

[They]  require  some  nutriment  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  /agrnciasu  atoms. 

HaUyaeU,  Uetampr.  (Wl,)  p.  100. 

A  using  so  fine  and  futacioni,  a*  to  escape  eur 
nicest  search.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Stri*,  i  43. 

He  had  hastily  matched  at  some  Initio fkgaei»ut 
pleasures.  Sterne,  Seem.  2. 

Fcga'ciousnrss.    n.  t.   [Jtigox,  Latin.] 
if  fly' 


n.  $. 

Volatility ;  the  quality  6t 


flying 

Fuoa'city.  ».  s.  ifttgix,  Latm.J 


1.  Volatility;  quality  of  flying  1 

Spirits  and  salts,  which,  by  Viaefvgaeity,  colour, 
tmetl,  taste,  and  divers  experiment*  that  I  pur- 
posely made  to  ex. amine  them,  were  like  the  salt 
and  spirit  of  urine  and  coot.  Beyle. 

%  Uncertainty;  instability. 
Fuoh.  inter],   [perhaps  from  ««/.]  An 
expression  of  abhorrence.  Commonly 
foh. 

A  very  filthy  fellow :  how  odiously  he  smells 
of  hit  country  gaxbek !  fvgh,  how  he  stinks  of 
Stinin  !  Isryden,  Don  Seta*t. 
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FU'GITIVE.t  adj.  tfugitif,  French 
gilivus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  tenable;  not  to  be  held  or  de- 
tained. 

Our  idea  of  infinity  is  it  growing  and  fugitive 
idea,  trill  in  a  boundless  progression,  that  can  stop 
no  where.  Locke 

Happiness,  object  of  thnt  waking  dream, 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking  ;  fugumc  theme 
Of  ray  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
Notional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

2.  Unsteady;  unstable;  not  durable. 

These  momentary  pleasures,  fugitive  delights. 

Daniel,  Cleopatra,  (ISS6.) 

3.  Volatile ;  apt  to  fly  away. 

The  vexed  ctiymick  umlv  chases 
Hi,  fugitive  gold  through  all  her  faces. 

CmtUav,  Poem,,  p.  7  7. 

The  more  lender  and  fugitive  parte,  the  leave* 
of  many  of  the  nwre  sturdy  vegetable*,  fall  oft' 
for  want  uf  the  supply  from  beneath  :  those  only 
which  are  more  tenacious,  making  a  shift  to  sub- 
sist without  such  recruit.     HWuwrrf,  Xot.  Ifut. 

4.  Hying ;  running  from  dancer. 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is 
warm, 

The/s^iVice  Parthians  follow.  SKairp,  Ant.^deop. 

The  Trojan  chief 
Thrice fugiliee  about  Troy  wall.      Hilton,  P.  L. 

5.  Flying  from  duty;  falling  off. 

Can  a  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself,  while  bcr 
parents  are  in  tears  ?  Rickardum,  Ctariua. 

6.  Wandering ;  runnagatc  ;  vagabond. 

Putting  off  his  glorious  apparel,  and  discharg- 
ing his  company,  lie  came  like  a  fugitive  serrant 
"i  the  mid-land  unto  Antioch,  Isaring  very 
r  that  his  host  was  destroyed. 

8  ilaec.  viii.  .15. 
They  are  still  seeking  Hiange,  restless,  fickle, 
fugititx/  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place 

^The        maT    BuT""*'  Am>'     MeL  VA*5, 


PUL 


3.  One  hard  to  be 


lity;  fugacity. 

divers  salts,  emerging  upon  the  analysis 
concretes  are  very  volatile,  is  plain  from 


by  a  libellous , 


t  of  a  fugitive  physician. 


7.  Perishable;  as,  &  fugitive  piece;  i.e. 
a  little  composition  printed  on  a  sheet, 
or  less;  a  small  pamphlet.  Literary 
men  of  modern  times  nave  introduced 
this  meaning,  no  doubt,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances usually  attending  such  pieces 
of  being  soon  forgotten,  or  soon  lost ; 
and  have  accordingly  given  occasion 
to  collections  of  some  fugitive  per- 
formances, which  ought  not  so  to 
perish. 

Fu'gitive.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  One  who  runs  from  his  station  or  duty. 
Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 
best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects;  for 
they  are  light  to  run  away,  and  almost  all  fugitives 
are  of  that  condition.  Bacon. 

Back  to  thy  punishment, 
Falsc/u^ilue'.'  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
I  .est  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  ling'ring.  Milton,  P.  L. 

1  by  some  fugitive,  that  be  hath 


2.  One  who  takes  shelter 
power  from  punishment. 

Too  many,  being  men  of  good  inheritance,  are 
fled  beyond  the  seas,  where  they  live  under  princes 
which  are  her  majesty's  professed  enemies ;  and 
converse  and  are  confederates  with  other  trnytors 
and  fugtiite,  there  abiding.  Spenser  on  Inland. 
lour  royal  highness  is  too  great  and  too  just, 
I  to  want  or  to  receive  the  homage  of  rcfael- 

Drydm. 


or  detained. 

s  beauties  hit, 
Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive,  call'd  wit.  Baric. 

Fu'gitiveness.t  n.s.  [fromfugitive.'} 

1.  Volatility;  ft 

That  " 
of  many  con 

the/ugif  mrnos  of  salt  and  of 
in  distillation.  BoyU. 

2.  Instability;  uncertainty. 

The  ludierousnesa  and  fugiliveneu  of  our  wan- 
ton reason.     More,  AntiiL  agmrut  Idolatry,  ch.  I . 

FUGUE,  n.s.  [French;  from  fuga, 
Latin.]  In  musick,  some  point  con- 
sisting of  four,  five,  six,  or  any  other 
number  of  notes  begun  by  some  one 
single  part,  and  then  seconded  by  a 
third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  part,  if  the 
composition  consists  of  so  many;  re- 
peating the  same,  or  such  like  notes,  so 
that  the  several  parts  follow,  or  come 
in  one  after  another  in  the  same  manner, 
the  leading  parts  still  flying  before  those 
that  follow.  Harris. 

The  reports  and  fugue,  have  an  agreement  with 
the  figures  In  rbetorick  of  repetition  and  Undue- 
teen,  Xat.  Hut. 

The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descant  in  lofty  fugue,.        Milton  on  Education. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant/Mgsw. 

Milton,  P.L. 
I.ong  lias  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage ; 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  lire, 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire.  Adduon. 
FU'LCIBLE.*    adj.    [Latin,  fulcibilis.'] 
That  may  be  propped  up.  Cockeram. 
Fu'lciment.t  «>  *•  [fulcimen,  fuicimen- 
turn,  Latin.]    That  on  which  a  body 
rests,  which  acts  or  is  acted  upon  at 
each  end,  as  a  balance  or  a  lever. 

The  power  that  equiponderates  with  any  weight 
must  have  the  same  proportion  unto  it  as  there  is 

or  fuiciment.  Wilkin*. 

It  Issd  need  of  another  fuiciment,  upon  which 
it  might  the  more  firmly  rest. 

Smith,  Portr.  of  OU  Age,  ^.S. 

FULCRUM*  n.s.  [Latin.]    In  me- 
chanicks,  now  common  for  prop ;  as, 
the  ftdcrum  of  a  lever. 
To  FULFIL.?  v.  a.  I  full  and  JUl.  Sax. 

full-ryllan.] 
1.  To  fill  till  there  is  no  room  for  more. 
This  sense  is  now  not  used,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  citing  only  Shakspcarc.  —  He  had 
forgotten  a  most  expressive  passage  in 
our  Liturgy. 

Six  gates  t'the  city,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corrctponsivc  and  fulfil!^.-  bolls, 
Spar  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Skaktpeare,  Trod,  and  Creu.  Prol. 
Humbly  beseeching  The*,  that  all  we,  who  are 
partakers  of  this  Holy  Communion,  may  be/u/- 
filled  with  thy 


2.  To  answer  any  prophecy  or  promise  by 
performance. 

Tlvey  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the 
prophets  which  are  read  every  tabhatb-dny,  they 
have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him. 

Act,,  xiii.  27. 
The  fury  hath'd  them  in  each  other's  blood ; 
Then,  having  fix'd  the  fight,  exulting  flies, 
And  uttttfulfuTd  her  promise  to  the  skies. 

Dryden,  JEn. 
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3.  To  answer  any  purpose  oi 

Here  nature  seems  fulfuTd  in  all  I 

Mdtm,  P.L. 

4.  To  answer  any  desire  by  compliance  or 
gratification. 

I  make  your  grace  my  executor,  and  I  beseech 
ye  see  my  poor  will  fulfilled. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Hum.  Lieut. 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drop  st  a  tear, 
m^  or  w  oh     e  my  reast  wou 

And  faithfully  my  last  Heir** fulfil, 

As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will.  Dryden,  Ovid. 

5.  To  answer  any  law  by  obedience. 

Tlus  I  my  glory  account 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight, 
That  thou  in  me  wcll-plcas'd  declar'at  thy  will 
Fulfill' J,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 

Milton,  P.L. 

Fulfi'ller.»  n.  t.  [from  fulfil.']  One  that 
accomplishes  or  fulfils. 

That  he  might  not  supplant  him  in  his  hope  of 
being  tbc  fulfiller  of  the  oracle  before-mentioned. 

Patrick  on  Genem,  iv.  5. 
Moses  the  deliverer,  Elijah  and  Eliaha  the  re- 
storers, and  our  Saviour  the  fulfiller  and  finisher  of 
•the  law.  Spencer,  on  Vulg.  Prvpk.  p.  60. 

Fulfilling.*  n.  s.  [fTomful/il.]  Com- 
pletion ;  Gr.  srX^vsus. 

Love  workcth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour ;  there- 
fore love  is  the/ui/f/Zuvgofthe  law,  Bum.  xiii.10. 

Fulfi  lment.*  n.  s.  [from/itW.]  Full 
performance.    Not  much  used. 

Gage  [is  that]  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to  ccr- 
tain/sJ|»7iv«»u-«.  H.  JWr,  Dio.  of  Purley,  ii.37i. 
FuLFRA'UGHT.f     Set!  FuLL -FRAUGHT. 

Fu'lgescy.  n,  ».  [fulgens,  Latin.]  Splen- 
dour; glitter.  Diet. 
FU'LGENT.  adj.  [fulgent,  Latin.]  Shin- 
ing ;  dazzling ;  exquisitely  bright. 

As  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head, 
And  shape  star-bright  appear'd.       Milton,  P  I,. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent  as 
to  obscure  or  extinguish  all  perceptibility  of  reason. 

More,  Divine  Ihntotuei. 

Fu'lgid.  adj.  [fulgidus,  Latin.]  Shining ; 
glittering  ;  dazzling. 

FttLOl'DITT.  n.  t.  [from  fulgidJ]  Splen- 
dour ;  dazzling  glitter.  Did. 

Fu'lgour.T  [Julgor,  Latin.]  Splen- 
dour; dazzling  brightness  like  that  of 
lightning. 

Clow-worms  alive  project  a  lustre  in  the  dark  ; 
which  fulgour,  notwithstanding,  ceaseth  after 
death.  .firmest. 

Chains  of  burnished  gold  or  brass,  whose  fulgor 
they  delighted  in.      Sir  T.  Beriert,  Trau.  p.  SOS. 

Wbcn  I  set  my  eyes  on  this  side  of  things,  there 
shines  from  them  such  an  intellectual  fulgour,  that 
rocthinks  the  very  glory  of  tbe  Deity  becomes  vi- 
sible through  them.  More. 

Fu'louhant.*  adj.  [Latin,  fulguran*.] 
Lightening ;  flashing. 

Though  pitchy  blasts  from  bell  upborn 
Slop  the  outgoings  of  the  mom, 
And  nature  play  bee  fiery  games, 
In  this  fore'd  night,  utilhfutgurant  flames. 

afore,  IMourpk.  Poem,,  (16*7.)  p.314. 

To  FU'LGURATE.*  v.  n.  [L,a,t.fulguro.] 
To  emit  flashes  of  light.  A  term  applied 
to  a  substance  of  the  phosphorous  kind, 
called fulgurating  phosphorus.  Chambers. 

If  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  well  stopped,  it 
sometimes  would  fulgurate,  or  throw  out  little 
flashes  of  light,  and  sometimes  fill  the  whole  vial 
Willi  waves  of  flames.       7'Aif.  Trammel.  No.  134. 

Fulgura'tion.t  «•  *•  [fulguratio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  lightening. 
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The  shine  gave  such  a  lightning Aon  anew 
another— to  se  you  should  be  farced  to  turn  them 
[lb*  syet]  elsewhere,  or  not  too  ttcdfxstly  to  be- 
hold  their  fuleuralwn. 

Dome,  Hut.'af the  Sept.  (1CS3,)  p.57. 

Fo'lou*y.»  n.  s.  [Latin,i/«/1gi.r.]  Light- 
ning. Cockeram. 
Fo'LHAM.f  n.  t.    A  cant  word  for  false 
dice,  which,  were  chiefly  made  at  Ful- 
ham/  whence  the  term  high  and  low 
Julhamt  or  fmllamt.   Pise,  Ital.  "  false 
dice,  high  and  low  men,  high  fvllanu 
and  IowTic/Amm.''   Torriano,  Ital.  Diet. 
Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gourd,  and 
fiJtam  bold*, 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

S4,ii»fnm,  Mrr.  W.  of  rwitor. 

FULI'GINOUS.  adj.  [jttligiimux,  Vt.fuli- 
ginosut,  Lat.]    Sooty ;  smoky. 

liunage  hMli  iu»  excellent  spirit  to  reprro  the 
fuhfinout  vapours  of  dusky  melancholy,  and  so 
cure  madness.  Bacon. 

WbertM  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 
liuies  her  in  direr*  place*  a  fuBginoui  link  of  lice. 

HourJL 

Fuli'oisously.*  adv.  [from Jltliginotu.'} 
In  a  smoky  state. 

Or  whenre  the  joy  'mid  column*,  towers, 
'Midst  ell  tb«  city',  netful  trim, 
1o  row  lonif  bpealii  lo^s  tflpUi  ili>iv»?rst 
Or  sln^/isftgutosuVy  prim. 

SAttutmct  Sural  Etrgnuc 
Fu'limart.*  ».  s.  [This  word,  of  which 
Skinner  observe*  that  he  found  it  only  in 
Walton,  seems  to  mean  the  same  with 
stoat,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  foumart,  written  in  Sher- 
wood's dictionary  Julmart  under  the 
word  fitch ;  and  by  Ben  Jonson/W/nicrf. 
See  Foumart.]  A  kind  of  stinking 
ferret. 

The  fiehal,  the  fulimart,  and  the  ferret,  lire  upon 
the  face  and  within  the  howi-ls  of  the  earth. 

H'ahon,  j4i\£t'~r. 

FULL.+  adj.  [pille,  Saxon  ;  vol,  Dutch ; 
Goth.yitMe  ;  Iceland. JuUr  ;  Gr.  s)ie*c] 

1 .  ileplcte ;  without  vacuity  ;  having  no 
space  void. 

r  i>  an  handful  with  quietness,  than  both 
rutl  with  tnmil  and  relation  of  spirit. 

£c*L  ir.  6. 

Velley/nttof  chariot*.  Iniih. 
The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  fuB  of  sap.  Poalau. 
Where  all  roust/uA  or  not  coherent  be.  Popt. 

2.  Abounding  in  any  quality  good  or  bad. 

With  pretence  from  Streulion  her  to  guard. 
Us  met  her  full,  Urt/ui  f  of  warvfulneas,  Sidney. 

You  should  tread  a  course 
PreUy  and/art  of  view.  SAalapfaix,  Cymb. 

Followers  who  make  themselves  as  trutn|>cu  of 
the  commendation  of  thaw  they  follow,  an  full  uf 
inconvenience ;  they  taint  business,  through  want 
of  secrecy,  and  export  honour  from  a  man,  and 
make  him  a  return  in  envy.  Bacon. 

Thai  must  be  our  cure, 
To  be  no  more ;  tad  cure ;  for  who  would  lose, 
Though  fuB  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity  ? 

ICltton,  P.L. 

Cay  religions full  of  pomp  and  gold.  Milton. 

In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay, 
I  turn'd  tny  weary  side,  but  still  in  rain. 
Though  full  of  youthful  health  and  void  of  pain. 

Dryden, 

Ho  ii  full  of  wants  which  he  cannot  supply, 
and  compassed  about  with  infirmities  which  he 
cannot  remove.  TTflWmn. 
From  yon  bright  heaven  our  author  fetch  a*  bit 
Are, 

"  »; 
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he  warms, 

charms. 

3.  Stored  with  any  thing;  well  supplied 
with  any  thing. 

F uB  of  iijy*  was  be ; 
T»ong»  paat,  he  bVdtha  third  tosee.  Tidcell. 

4.  Plump ;  saginated ;  fat. 

I 'ha.  Do  U4>r«  of  this  country  use  to  give  no 
more  respect  to  men  of  my  full  being? 

Gut.  Full  being !  I  understand  you  oot,  unlesa 
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A  gentleman  of  a  full  body  laving  broken  h» 
skin  by  a  fall,  the  wound  tafl.rn.ed. 

Ifismunt,  Surgery. 

5.  Saturated ;  sated. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams.  Itai.  1 1 . 
The  alteration  of  scenes  feeds  and  relieves  the 
eye.  before  it  be full  of  the  same  object.  Atom. 


Who,/iitf  of  Mars,  in  ton*  with  kindly  throw 
Shall  at  a  birth  two  goodly  b»v»  disclose. 


Dryden,  j£n. 

7-  Crouded  with  regard  to  the  imagination 
or  memory. 

Every  one  is  full  of  die  miracles  done  by  cold 
baths  on  decayed  and  weak  constitutions.  Locke. 

8.  That  which  fills  or  makes  full ;  large ; 
great  in  effect. 

Water  digestelh  a  full  meal  sooner  than  any 

liquor.  Arbulhtai. 

9.  Complete ;  such  as  that  nothing  further 
is  desired  or  wanted. 

That  day  had  seen  thc/ufl  accomplishment 
Of  all  Ilia  travels.  Daniel,  Gent  Wort. 

What  remains,  ye  gods, 
liut  upaod  enter  now  into full  bliss?  ifiUon,P.L. 

Being  tried  at  that  time  only  with  a  promise,  he 
gave full  credit  to  that  promise,  and  still  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  fidelity  as  fast  as  occasions  were 
offered.  Hnmmand,  Prod.  CatecUtm. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  die  deed  hath 
given  the  world  full  assurance  of  another  life. 

TilUnn. 

10.  Complete  without  abatement;  at  the 
utmost  degree. 

At  the  end  of  two full  years  Itiaxaoh  dnamed. 

Cent 

After  hard  ridinj 
and  allow  tbem  to 
lima  full  speed, 

Smft.Dirra.ti  Ike  Grouss. 

11.  Containing  the  whole  matter  express- 
ing much. 

Where  my  expressions  are  not  so  full  at  his, 
either  our  language  or  my  art  were  defective ;  but 
where  mine  are  fuller  than  bis,  they  are  but  the 
impressions  which  the  often  reading  of  him  have 
left  upon  my  thoughts^  Denham. 

Should  a  man  go  about  with  never  so  set  study 
to  describe  such  a  natural  form  of  the  year  before 
the  deluge  as  that  which  is  at  present  established, 
he  could  scarcely  do  it  in  so  few  words,  so  fit  and 
proper,  so full  and  express.  Woodward. 

12.  Strong;  not  faint;  not  attenuated. 

I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so 
empty  a  heart;  but  the  empty  vessel  makes  the 
greatest  sound.  Sbattjxnre. 

Barrels  placed  under  the  floor  of  a  chamber, 
make  all  noises  in  the  same  more fuB  and  resound, 
tag.  Bacon,  AW.  Uut. 

Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the full  resounding  line.  Popt. 

13.  Mature;  perfect. 

In  tlie  sultanry  of  the  Mamelukes,  slaves  rci  gned 
over  families  of  free  men ',  and  much  like  ware  the 
case,  if  you  suppose  a  nation,  where  the  custom 
were  that  after  full  age  the  sons  should  expolse 
out  of  their 


ling,  plunge  the  horses  into  water, 
n.  drink  esthcy  please  ;  outgallop 


So  law  appears  imperfect,  and  but  given 
With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time 
Up  to  a  better  covenant.  ilSlon,  P.L. 

These  thoughts 
Full  counsel  must  mature.  IfUlen,  P.  L. 

14.  [Applied  to  the  moon.] 
its  orb. 


Toward-,  the  full  mixm,  as  he  was  < 
one  morning,  he  felt  his  legs  faulter. 

H  uman,  ■ 

15.  Not  continuous,  or  a  full  stop. 

./J,  point  of  a 


16.  Spread  to  view  in  all  dime. 

Till  about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  bead  of  a  Reman 
eraperoor  drawn  with  a  full  face :  ihey  always  sp. 

Addutm  m  Mrir.te. 


;  freedom  from  defi- 


,  Pert. 


Pt,*. 


totbe/uS. 
Skuhpeare,  Hen.  VI. 
lie  Ukrd  the  pomp  snd  n-W<li.v  nuthnr.ty  vi 
general  K  ill,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the 
fulL  Oarmdm. 

The  Picture  of  Ptolemy  FbUopater  is  given  by 
authors  to  the  full.  Dryden. 

Sicilian  tortures  and  the  braacn  bull, 
Are  emblems,  rather  than  express  the  full 
Of  what  be  feels.  Dryd,-n, 
If  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
Some  lucky  Licence  answer  to  thefutl 
TV  intent  riropos'd,  that  licence  it  a  rule. 

2.  The  highest  state  or  degree. 

The  swan's  down  readier, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  dde, 
Neither  way  Inclines.  Skaltmeare,  Jut.  and 

3.  The  whole ;  the  total. 

The  king  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  oot 
A  speedy  pow'r  to  encounter  you,  my  lord  i 
This  is  die  news  at full.       B«at*pcare,  Hen.  1 V. 

But  what  at/ail  I  know,  thou  know1*  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art  Skakrpeart. 

•1»  The  state  of  being  satiated. 

When  I  bad  fed  tbcra  to  Ox  full.        Jer.  v.  7. 

5.  [Applied  to  the  moon. J   The  time  in 
which  the  moon  makes  a  perfect  orb. 

Brains  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  air 
fullest  in  the full  of  die  moon.    Bacon,  Xal.Hut. 

FirLL.t  adv. 

1 .  Without  abatement  or  diminution. 

Hc/uff 

ltesplcndcnt  all  his  Fadtcr  manifest 

£xprcst*d.  alUton,  P.L. 

In  die  unity  of  place  they  tmfuH  as  scrupulous; 
which  many  of  their  crilieks  limit  to  tint  very  spot 
of  ground  where  the  play  is  supposed  to  begin. 

Dryden,  Dmm.  Pony. 
A  modest  blush  lie  wears,  not  form'd  by  art ; 
Free  from  deceit  his  face,  and  full  as  free  his  heart. 

Dryden. 

The  most  judicious  writer  it  sometimes  mistaken 
after  all  his  care;  but  the  hasty  critics,  who 
judges  ou  a  view,  is full  as  liable  lo  be  deceived. 

Dryden,  stureng.  Pref. 
Since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage  if  I  thould  not  lay. 
The  pawn  I  proffer  than  be  full  as  good. 

Dryden,  rlrg. 

2.  With  the  whole  effect. 
Tis  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  y>w7  upon  the 
se's  mouth  lo  express  the  foam,  which  the 

painter,  widi  all  bis  skill,  could  not  perforin  with- 
oat  it.  Dryden,  Diifretnoy. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  liarmony, 
This  universal  frame  began : 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  note*  It  ran. 


expulsr  IT.rough  all  tbe  compass  r,t  the  m 
Bacon,  I     The  diapason  cloaing>iV  in  man. 
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3.  Exactly. 

Full  in  the  centre,  of  the  MmdwaoJ, 

P lid  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  jhosl  of  nineteen  Julj.-liiiis  round  her  play. 

Addison,  (hid. 

4.  Directly. 

lie  met  her  full,  but  full  nf  warutulnes*  .Sulnrij. 
He  then  ronl'routt  the  bull, 
And  on  but  unpU  forehead  aiming  full. 
The  deadly  stroke  descending  plcrc'd  (be  skull 

Dryilm. 

At  length  resolv'd,  he  throw*  with  all  hit  force 
Full  at  the  temples  of  the  warrior  bone. 

Drydrn,  sEn. 

5.  It  is  placed  before  adverbs,  adjective*, 
'  t,  to  intend  or  strengthen 

So  the  Sax.  ful-op:, 


and  participles 
their  sicnificuti 


foil  of?;  pul-rlsf,  full  slow;  rul-pibe, 
full  wide ;  tul-neh,  full  nigh,  jrul-bopen, 
full  born.] 

Tell  me  why  on  your  shield.  »o  goodly  teor'd, 
Bear  ye  the  picture  of  that  ladj'i  bead? 

Full  lively  m  theaemhlant,  though  the  suh-itaoee 
dead.  .Vpmatr,  F.Q. 

My  time  is  not  yet  full  come.  St.  John.  vii.  8. 
I  was  Mt  at  work 
s ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
men  or  such  business. 

Snalcspeare,  Hrn.  VIII. 
Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment. 

».  Mar.  9. 
Adam  was  all  In  tears,  and  to  his  guide 
Lamenting  tum'd fuU  sail  Mtiim,  P.  L. 

You  full  litlla  think  that  you  must  be  the  begin- 
ner or*  tbe  discours*  yourself.      Hon,  Dht.  Died. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight. 

Dryden. 

FuU  well  the  god  bis  sister's  envy  knew, 
And  whet  bar  aims  and  what  ber  art*  pursue. 

Dcyden. 

Users  U  a  perquisite  full  as  honest,  by  which 
you  have  the  best  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  for  your- 
self. 

Full  is  much  used  in  composition  to  inti- 
mate any  thing  arrived  at  its  highest 
state,  or  utmost  degree. 

Full-acorned.*  adj.  [full  and  acorned.] 
Fed  full  with  acorns. 

Like  a full-aorrnd  boar.      Shojktsstnrt,  Cymk. 
Full-bloomed.*  adj.  [full  and  bloomed.] 
Having  perfect  bloom. 

A  mouth,  whose fulljloom'd  lips 
At  too  dear  a  ran  are  roses.  Cnttkav,  Poems,  p.  23. 

Full-blown,  adj.  [full  and  blown.} 

1.  Spread  to  the  utmost  extent,  as  a  per- 
fect blossom. 

My  glories  arc  past  danger ;  thcj'nfulUtom  .- 
Thing*,  that  are  blasted,  arc  butin  the  bud. 

Dentin  tn,  So/iAy. 
My  fullMovn  youth  already  fadea  apace ; 
Of  our  short  Ix-ing'tl*  the  shortest  apace ! 

Dryden,  Jut. 

2.  Stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

He  who  with  bold  Cratinus  is  inspir'd, 
With  seal  and  equal  indignation  fir'd ; 
Who  at  enormous  villwty  turns  pale, 
And  steers  against  it  with  a full-blown  sail. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

Full-bottomed,  adj.  [full  and  bottom.} 
Having  a  large  bottom. 

I  was  obliged  to  sit  at  borne  in  my  morning- 
gown,  baring  pawned  a  new  suit  of  cloaths  and  a 

futlAsaUom'd  wig  for  a  sum  of  money.  Guardian. 

Full-but.*  adv.  [full  and  butt.j  At  the 
same  point,  from  opposite  directions,  and 
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He  and  the  babler,  or  talker,  I  told  ye  of,  met 
fult-lmi  t  and  after  a  little  staring  one  another  in 
the  face,  upon  the  encounter,  the  bablrr  opened. 

V  Estrange,  Jr.  of  Qmeneda,  p-  21 1. 

Full-charged.*  adj.  [full  and  charged.] 
Charged  to  the  utmost. 

I  stood  i'the  level 
Of  a fuU-charg'd  confederacy.  Shoe*.  Hen.  VIII. 

Full-crammed.*  adj.  [full  and  crammed.] 
Crammed  to  satiety. 

The  chub-faced  fop 
Shines  sleek  with futl-cramm'd  fat  of  hsppinrc. 

Martian,  Antonio's  Revenge. 

Full-dressed.*  adj.  [full  and  dressed.] 
Dressed  in  form ;  ceremoniously  de- 
corated. 

To  convey  to  us  any  just  Idea  uf  a  full-dressed 
Jewish  fine  lady, 

PMngtan,  Bern,  en  the  Traml.  eftht  Bite,  p.  92. 
Full-drive.*   adj.    [full  and  drive.] 
Completed;  a  very  old  expression, 
which  we  still  use,  though  in  a  very 
way,  meaning  driving  as  fast 
Yet  Chaucer's  phrase  "  to 
"  i.e.  to  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion,  "is  now  used  in  colloquial 
language. 

Ttiis  bargain  is  fuUdr'we,  for  we  ben  knit ; 
Ye  soul  be  paid  trewely  by  toy  troth. 

Chaucer,  FranJd.  Talc. 

Full-eared,  adj.  [full  and  eared.]  Hav- 
ing the  heads  full  of  grain. 

As  flames  roll'd  by  the  winds  rompiring  force, 
O'er full -car  d  corn,  or  torrent*  raging  course. 

J  )cnli  DMi 


Having 


Full-eyed.  adj.  [full  and  eye.] 

large  prominent  eyes. 
Full- fed.  adj.  [fuU  and  fed.]  Sated;  fat; 

saginated. 

All  m  a  |«rtridh'c  plump,  fuU-fed  and  fair, 
She  form'd  this  fanage  of  well-bodied  air. 

Pbpr,  Dtmdad. 

FuLL-FRAUOHT.t  adj.  [full  uadfraught.] 
Fully  stored. 

Thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
To  mark  tbtfuO-fravgnt  man,  the  best  endu'd. 
With  some  suspicion.       Shaispenre,  K-  Hen.  V . 

TMdnv,fultfraug\t  with  uuschierous  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  In  a  cursed  hour,  be  hies. 

Milton,  P.I~ 

Full-gorges.*  adj.  [full  and  gorge.] 
Too  much  fed  ;  a  term  of  hawking. 

Your  hawke  is full-gorged  /  and  not  cropped. 

The  Bathe  of  Haukynr,  s.  d. 
Till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be/«ff-#w»'</, 
Fur  tl>cu  the  never  looks  upon  ber  lure. 

Shakspessre,  Tnm.  of  the  Shrew. 

Full-grown.*  adj.  [full  ana  grown.] 
Completely  grown. 

A  wench  full-grown.  Shaksyeart,  Pericles. 
Fult-grown  to  man.  Mdton,  P.  R. 

Full-iiearted.*  adj.  [full  and  heart.] 
Full  of  confidence ;  elated. 

The  enemy  fuO-hearied, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering. 

Shakqieort,  Cymkeiine. 

Full-hot.*  adj.  [full  and  hot.]  Healed 
to  the  utmost. 

Anger  is  like 
\  full-hoi  horse ;  who  being  allow'd  his  way. 
Self- mettle  tires  him.       Shakspeart,  Hen.  I' III. 

Full-laden,  adj.  [full  and  laden.]  La- 
den till  there  can  be  no  more  added. 

It  were  unlit  that  so  ciccUcnt  a  reward  as  the 
Gospel  promises  should  stoop  down,  like  fruit 
upon  a ^utl-Ud.-n  bough,  to  be  plucked  by  every 
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Full-marked.*  adj.  ^full  and  manned; 
Sax.  jull-mannob,  virw  instructus.  Lye.] 
Completely  furnished  with  men. 

Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn  ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full-mann'd,  from  the  head  of 
Actium 

Bat  the  approaching  Caesar.  Shake.  Ant.  end  CI. 
Full-mouthed.*  adj.  [full  and  mouthed.] 
Having  a  strong  voice  or  sound. 

A  jVZtntulk'd  diapason  swallows  all. 

CrmLm;  Putmt,  p.  66. 
Had  Boreai  blown 
His fuB-memlh'd  blast,  and  cast  thy  houses  down? 

Quarks,  Jonah,  sign.  K.  i.  b. 

Full-orbed.*  adj.  [full  and  orbed.] 
1.  Having  the  orb  complete. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star ; 
Or  as  tbe/WJ-tfr* '<!  l^hrebe,  Lucifer.  Addis.  Olid. 
The  moon 

FvH-ortYd,  and  hrealung  through  the  scalter'd 
clouds, 

Shews  her  broad  viiagc  in  the  crimson'd  east. 


sll  shall  svM 
fading  die. 

Mason,  Carttclaevs. 

Full-spread,  adj.  [full  and  tpread.] 
Spread  to  the  utmost  extent. 

now  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
With  full-  tffrend  tails  to  run  before  the  wind;  J 
But  those  tlatt  'gainril  stirT  gale*  laveering  go, 
Muit  lie  oi  once  resolv'd  and  skilful  too. 

Dryclcn,  Adreta  lledun. 

Full-stomached.*  adj.  [full  and  sto- 
mach.] Having  the  stomach  crammed. 

The  ilau|!titer'd  bodies  of  their  men, 
Which  tittfull-slamach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
Their  snndi.  Touneur,  Ath.  TrApedy. 

Full-stuffed.*  adj.  [full  and  stuffed.] 
Filled  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Their  burly  sacks  and  full-stvff'd  barns. 

Drayton,  Poiyatb.  S.  14. 

Full-summed,  adj.  [full  and  summed.] 
Complete  in  all  its  parts. 

'l'he  cedar  tttretchi-d  forth  his  brunches,  and  the 
king  of  birds  nested  within  his  leases,  thick  fea- 

talans  Eiut  and  West,  but  now  \\\r.  eagle  if  be- 


come liau-naseci.  Howtl,  Vac  Far. 

Full-wikged.*  adj.  [full  and  winged.] 

1.  Having  " 

And  oft 
The  iliardud  beetle  in  a  > 
Than  is  the  fstB-wmg'd  eagle. 

2.  Ready  for  flight;  eager. 

Msy  be  find  it, 
When  Us  affections  are fuR-utin&'d,  and  ready 
To  stoop  upon  the  quarry. 

Bemim.  and  Ft.  loses  Pilgrimage. 

To  FULL,t  v.  a.  [rulhan,  Saxon  ;  fullo, 
Latin.]  To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil 
or  grease;  "  to full  cloth  in  a  mill." 

Sherxcood. 
Fu'llage.  n.  s.  [from  full.]   The  mo 

paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth. 
FuLLAM.f   See  Fulham. 
Fu'LLER.'f'  ».  *.  [  fullepe,  Saxon  \fuUmr, 
old  French ;  fullo,  Latin.]    One  whose 
trade  is  to  cleanse  cloth. 

The  clothiers  hare  put  otT 
The  spinsters,  carders,/auVr<,  westers. 

Shaksi<eart,  Hen.  VIII. 
Hi<;  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white 
no.  -.now  ;  so  as  no  ful'cr  on  i-ortli  can  whiten  them. 

5t.Jfor.il.  3. 

Fu'llehs  Earth,  n.  t. 
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Fullers  earth  is  a  marl  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, cxtremelys  oft  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch:  when  dry  it  is  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour,  in  all  degrees,  from  very 
pale  to  almort  black,  and  generally  has 
a  greenish  cast  in  it.  The  finest fullers 
earth  is  dug  in  our  own  island. 

Hill,  Mat.  Medica. 

The  fullers  tmih  of  England  very  much  exceed* 
any  yet  diacorered  abroad  in  goodness ;  which  is 
i  why  the  English  surpass  all  other 


Woodward  o»  Fossils. 

Fu'lleks  Thistle,  or  Weed.  n.  s.  [dipsacut.) 
A  plant. 

Fu'llerv.  n.  *.  [from  fuller.  The  place 
where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is  exercised. 

Fo'lungmill.  it.  s.  [full  and  mill.']  A 
mill  where  the  water  raises  hammers 
which  beat  the  cloth  till  it  be  cleansed. 

By  Urge  hammer*,  like  those  ueed  for  paper 
and fulling-mills,  tbey  beat  their  hemp.  Mortimer. 

Fu'LLv.f  adv.  [Sax.  fulhce.] 

1.  Without  vacuity. 

2.  Completely;  without  lack;  without 
more  to  be  desired. 

Tliere  are  many  grace*  for  which  we  may  not 
cease  hourly  to  sue,  grace*  which  are  in  bestowing 
always,  but  never  come  to  bo  fully  bud  in  thii 
present  life ;  and  therefore,  when  all  thing*  here 
have  an  end,  endless  thank*  must  have  their  be- 
ginning in  a  state  which  bringetb  the  full  and 
final  satisfaction  of  all  vuch  perpetual  desires. 

Hooker. 

He  fully  possessed  the  entire  revelation  lie  had 
received  from  God,  and  bad  thoroughly  digested 

The  goddess  cry'd 
It  is  enough,  I'm  fully  aatisfy'd.     Addison,  Ovid. 


Fu'lmisjant.  adj.  [fulminant,  Fr.  ful- 
minant, Latin.]  TT 
noise  like  thunder. 


undering ;  making  : 


To  FU'LMINATE.+  v.  n.  [fulmino,  Lat, 
fulminer,  French.} 

1.  To  thunder. 

With  a  fiery  wreath  bind  thou  [  Poesy]  my  brow, 
That  mak'st  my  muse  in  names  to  fulminate. 

Damn,  fat' j  Pitrrimage,  sign.  I.  4.  U 
Loud  JEUi»*fulminale  in  lore  to  man ; 
Cotmn  good  omen*  are,  when  duly  acann'd. 

Young,  XLjkt  Tit.  9. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  noise  or  crack. 

Whilst  it  was  In  fusion  we  cast  Into  it  a  live 
coal,  which  presently  kindled  it,  and  made  it  boil 
and  Sash  for  a  pretty  while :  after  which  we  cast 
in  another  glowing  coal,  which  made  it  fulminate 
afresh.  Beyir. 

In  damps  one  is  called  the  suffocating,  and  the 
other  the fulminating  damp.     Woodm.  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  To  issue  out  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Who  shall  presume  to  give  orders,  or  administer 
saciumenta,  or  grant  pardons?  —  Who  shall  be 
depositary  of  the  oaths  and  league*  of  princes,  or 
fulminate  against  the  perjur'd  infractors  of  tbem  ? 

Ld.  Herbert.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  363. 

To  Fu'LMINATE.T  V'O. 

1.  To  throw  out  as  an  object  of  terrour. 

As  escommunication  ia  not  greatly  regarded 
here  in  England,  as  now  fulminated  <  so  this  con- 
stitution is  out  of  use  among  us  in  a  great  mea- 
sure. Ayliffe,  Fortran. 
Censures  were  fulminated  againat  him. 

Lord  Herbert,  Hen.  Fill.  p.  369. 
Judgements — fulminated  with  the  air  of  one 
wbo  bad  the  divine  vengeance  at  his  disposal. 

fVnrbvrtfn,  Doet.  of  Grace,  p.  147. 

2.  To  denounce  with  censure;  to  con- 
demn. 
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For  alt  of  ancient  that  you  had  before, 

(I  moan  what  is  not  borraw'd  from  our  star,) 

Was  errur fulminated  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 
Those  branches  of  baleful  prerogative,  which 

they  had  ao  often  fulminated.  Wartmrt.  Serin.  19. 

3.  To  cause  to  explode. 

If  you  fulminate  it  [salt-petre]  la  a  crucible, 
and  bum  off  the  volatile  part  with  powder  of  real. 

Sprat.  Hist.  R.  S.  p.  ?75. 

Fulmjna'tion.T         [fulminat io,  Latin; 
fulmination ,  French.} 
I  •  The  act  of  thundering. 

2.  Denunciation  of  censure. 

The  fulmtnatums  from  the  Vatican  were  turned 
into  ridicule  styUfft,  Parrrgon. 

Fuimismtions  that  have  been  uttered  these  seven 
years,  by  those  cloven  tongues  of  falsehood  and 
distention.        UiUoa.Ten.  of  Xingt  and  Maoist. 

3.  The  act  of  fulminating;  a  term  of 
chemistry. 

The  volatile  part  was  separated  from  it  in  the 
futminntion.  Sprat,  Hut.  R.  S.  p.  375. 

Fu'LMi.NATOBY-t  adj.  [FT.fulminatoire.) 
Thundering ;  striking  horrour. 

Cot  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
To  FU'LMINE*  v.  a.  [Fr. fulminer.)  To 
shoot;  to  dart,  like  lightning. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  rosy  red 
Flaah'd  through  her  face,  as  it  had  been  a  fluke 
Of  lightning  through  bright  heav'n fulmined. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

To  Fu'i.mixr.»  v.n.  To  thunder;  to 
speak  with  the  resistless  power,  as  it 
were,  of  thunder. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 
Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artairrxes'  throne.  Milton,  P.M. 

FClkess.  n.  s.  [from full.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  filled  so  as  to  have 
no  part  vacant. 

Your  lM»VkM>Uering  shall  be  reckoned  the ful- 
neu of  the  wine-press.  Numb,  xviii.  27, 
Let  the  sea  roar  and  the  fulneu  thereof.  Deul. 
To  tbe  houses  I  w  isbed  nothing  more  than  safety, 
fulneu,  and  freedom.  Xing  Claries. 

2.  The  state  of  abounding  in  any  quality 
good  or  bad. 

3.  Completeness ;  such  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

Your  enjoyments  are  so  complete,  1  turn  wishes 
into  gralulalJuna,  and  congratulating  their  fulneu 
only  wish  their  continuance.  SmM. 

4.  Completeness  from  the  coalition  of 
many  parts. 

The  king  set  forwards  to  London,  receiving  the 
acclamations  and  applauses  of  the  people  as  be 
went ;  which  indeed  were  true  and  unfeigned,  as 
might  well  appear  in  the  wry  demonstrations  and 
fulness  of  the  cry.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

5.  Completeness;  freedom  from  deficiency. 

In  thy  presence  is  fulneu  of  joy.  Psalms. 

He  ia  t)>e  half  ]>art  uf  a  blessed  man, 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Whosc/u/itai  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

Sbakspeare,  JT.  John. 

6.  Repletion;  satiety. 

I  need  not  instance  in  the  habitual  intemperance 
of  rich  tables,  nor  the  evil  accident*  and  (fleets  of 
fulneu,  pride  and  lust,  wantonness  and  aoftneaa. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

7.  Plenty;  wealth. 

To  lapse  in  fulneu 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need  ;  and  falsliood 
Is  worse  in 


8.  Struggling  perturbation ;  swelling  in  the 
mind. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  at  the  heart,  which  pas 
sionsofall  kind,  do  cause  a.  ' 


9.  Largeness;  extent. 

Tliere  wanted  the  fulneu  of  a  plot,  and  variety 
of  characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought ;  and  perhaps 
something  might  have  been  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  style.  Dryden. 

10.  Force  of  sound,  such  as  fills  the  ear; 
vigour  of  sound. 

This  sort  of  pastoral  derives  almost  its  whole 
beauty  from  a  natural  ease  of  thought  and  smooth, 
ness  of  verse ;  whereas  that  of  most  other  kinds 
consists  in  the  strength  and  fulness  of  both.  Pope. 

FTJ'LSOME.t  adj.   [from  pile,  Saxon ; 

full,  Goth,  stinking,  foul.] 
1.  Nauseous;  offensive. 

I  come  to  tell  my  lady. 

There  is  a  fulsome  fellow  would  fain  speak  with 
her.  Beaum.  and  Ft.  Rule  a  Wife,  fa. 

I  la  that  brings fulsome  objects  to  my  view, 
With  nauseous  image*  my  fancy  Alls, 
And  all  goes  down  like  oxymeJ  of  squills. 


Now  half  the  youth  of  Europe  are  in  arms, 
aw  fulsome  must  it  be  to  stay  behind, 
e  of  rank  disease*  here  at  home  ? 

Otusau,  Orphan. 

2.  Rank  ;  gross  to  the  smell. 

White  satyrion  is  of  a  dainty  smell,  if  the  plant 
puts  forth  while  flowers  only,  and  those  oot  thin  or 
dry,  they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulsome 
■  smell.  Roam. 

3.  Lustful.    The  example,  perhaps,  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  preceding  sense. 

He  stuck  tbctn  up  before  aur fulsome  < 


4.  Tending  to  obscenity. 

A  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  em- 
perour,  is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have 
met  with  in  our  poet.  I)r>t\Uri. 

Fu'l&om  el  y.j  adv.  [from fulsome.] 

1.  Nauseously;  rankly;  obscenely. 

Box  is  naturally  dry,  juicelesse,  fuUomcty  and 
loathsomely  smelling. 

JVctHen,  Berbotttotke  Bible.  (IJ87.) 

Full  gorges  bclk,  if  not  much  rather  spew. 
Most futsomely.  Dtmei,  Wit's  Pilgrim,  sign.  T.  i. 

2.  Foully ;  not  decently. 

God  was  tore  displraseofwith  bis  people,  because 
they  builded,  decked,  and  trimmed  up  tbeir  own 
bouses,  and  suffered  God's  bouse  to  be  in  ruin  and 
decay,  to  lie  uncomirlv  and  fult^'ndy. 

Homilies,  for  rep.  and  keejring  dean  Churdtes. 

Fu't.soMEVEss.'f  n.  t.  [from  fulsome.] 

1.  Nauseousness. 

Other*  have  described  them  by  some  di.e»<«, 
to  manifest  the  fuliomeneti  and  loathaomoeaa 
thereof;  pride,  by  an  inflammation  ;  luxury,  by  a 
fever;  envy,  by  a  leprosy. 

price,  Creation  of  the  Prince,  (1610,) 
sign.  B.  1.  b. 

2.  Foulness. 

Taking  away  all  such  fultomencst  and  filthiness, 
as  through  ignorance  and  blind  devotion  hath  crept 
into  the  church  these  many  hundred  years. 

3.  Rank  smell. 

4.  Obscenity. 

No  decency 

can  supply  it. 
Fu'lvid.*  adj.  [Luiin, fulvidus.]  of  t\t 

yellow  colour.  5— 
*     Tlw/UWo-  eagle.  Mart,  Song  if  the  Soul,  1. 1  3. 
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Fuma'do.  b.  t.  [>»«,  Latin.   A  smoked 

fish. 

Fish  that  serve  for  the  hotter  countries  they 
med  at  6rvt  to  fume,  by  hanging  «bem  up  on  long 
.tick*  one  by  one.  drying  diem  with  the  sruok.  ot 
■  soft  mad  continual  fire,  from  which  they  purchased 
the  name  of  fumndocs.  Came. 

Fu'maof..  n.  *.  [from  fumut,  Latin.] 
Hearthmoncy.  _  / 

Fu'.M  atohy.  ».s.  [fumaria,  Latin,  yi<mf- 
<rrrc,  Fr.]  An  herb. 

Hit  fallow  Ins 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank/nnta/ony. 
Doth  root  upon.  Shaktpeare,  Hen.  V. 

To  FU'MBLE.t  v.  n.  IfommeUn,  Dutch; 
fnmla,  Su.  Goth.  "  maiiibu*  ultro  citro- 
que  pertcntarc,  ut  solent  qui  in  tenebris 
obambulant."  Hire.] 

1.  To  attempt  any  thing  aukwardly  or  un- 
gainly. 

Mia  witlier'd  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door, 
Fumilms  and  drivelling  as  he  drum  his  breath, 
For  brief,  the  sliupe  and  incsMMiger  of  death. 

Saclcnllf,  MhcI.  Mir.  far  Mag. 

Our  mccharuYk  thcista  will  have  tlieir  atoms 
never  once  to  havc/smWrd  in  these  their  motions, 
nor  to  bare  produced  any  inept  sjrstem  Cu&urarth. 

It  is  continuing  to  fundi*  on  the  lute,  tliough 
the  musick  has  been  long  over. 

irnrtntrton,  DM.  I«  the  Freeihintcrt. 

2.  To  puzzle;  to  strain  in  perplexity. 

Am  not  1  a  friend  to  hclpyou  out?  You  would 
jalf  au  hour  for  this 


have  been fumth'ing  half  au 

Drylen,  Spaa.  Friar 

3.  To  play  childishly. 

I  saw  Umfumhle  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with 
dower.,  a.»J  smile  upon  his  finger's  end. 

SKahpture,  I  feu.  }  . 

+.  To  stutter ;  to  hesitate  in  the  speech  ; 
to  famble.    Sec  To  Famble. 

She  fumbted  out,  "  Thauks,  good ;  "  and  so  .lie 
died.  Marilnn,  Antoui'i  ttecenge. 

He  fumNelk  ;n  the  mouth. 
Hb>  speech  (lotli  fail.         3Vi>^.  «f  A*.  M«,  1 61 1. 

To  Fu'mble.  r.  a.  To  manage  uukwardly. 

As  many  fareweU  a.  be  vUn  i"  beav'n. 
With  difctinct  breuUi  and  consign'd  kissci  to  them, 
HltfumMet  up  ail  in  one  louse  adieu.  SAati/ieurr. 

Hisgrcasy  bald-pate  choir 
Came  fumiliuK  o'er  tlw  b.-ads,  in  buclian  agony 
They  told  'cm  f*Uv  foe  fear.  Dryten,  Span.  Friar. 

Fu'mbi.kr.  n.  s.  [homfumble.]  One  who 

acts  aukwardiy. 
Fu'MBL!soi.v.t  adv.  [from/unitV/r.]    In  an 

auk  ward  manner. 

Ms;iy  good  scholars  apeak  but/a  mU'uifly. 

Ji,  Jjur.n,  Diicnreries. 

FUMK.  n.  t.  [funur,  French;  fumut, 
Latin.] 

1.  Smoke. 

Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themselves  consume; 
But  strcight,  like  Turks  forcM  on  to  win  or  die, 
They  first  Uv  tender  br.dgrs  of  tboir/u«e. 
And  o'er  the  breach  in  unctuous  .apour*  fly. 

UryaeH. 

2.  Vapour ;  any  volatile  parts  flying  away. 

Lore  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  J <sk  of  ng1"  < 
Bcind  ourg'd,  a  fire  tiwrkling  in  lover,  eye*. 

v    6  .Wair/h-itnr. 

I,  were  good  to  try  ,h*  uWng  «r/««e-#1.y 
as  they  do  in  tobacco,  ofotl«r  th.ngs,  to  dry  and 

comfort.  .  ,  *flfo"- 

In  winter,  when  the  beat  without  is  Irs*  breath 
becomes  so  fir  condenw.1  as  to  be  risible,  Howing 
out  of  the  mouth  in  form  of  a  fumt,  or  crasser 
„pour;  and  m»y,  by  ,m>pcr  «ms-1,  • « un  »• unng 
■reenngmisture,  be  collected  ,n  .  , asm «  craWc 


FUM 

S.  Exhalation  from  the  stomach. 

The  fumn  of  drink  discomposo  and  Mapify  die 
brains  of  a  man  orercliarged  with  it.  &»»*• 

Flung'd  in  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine, 
As  fill'd  with  fumet  of  undigested  wine. 

flryden.  Vert. 

PowV,  like  new  wine,  does  your  weak  brnin 
surprize. 

And  its  mud /r  net  in  hot  discourse,  rise  ( 
But  time  lliew  yielding  sap-iur.  will  rcmo»c : 
Mean  while  I'll  taste  the  sober  joy*  of  love. 

Dtydm,  Aurvn^tte. 

4.  Kage  ;  heat  of  mind ;  passion. 

The  fame,  of  hi.  passion  do  realty  intoxicate 
and  confaund  his  judging  ami  discerning  faculty. 

South. 

5.  Any  thing  unsubstantial. 

WlH'n  Duncan  is  asleep,  bis  two  diamherlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wn«el  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  tlw  brain. 
Shall  be  nfunu.  SiaktfteMrt,  Mcbtth. 

G.  Idle  conceit ;  vain  imagination. 

I'lato's  great  year  would  hare  some  effect,  not 
in  renewing  the  state  of  like  individuals;  for  that 
is  tlw  Ai<w<r  of  those,  that  conceive  the  celestial 
bodies  havo  more  accurate  influences  upon  these 
thing,  below,  than  tbey  have,  but  in  gross.  rVacu». 

To  lay  aside  all  that  may  seem  to  have  a  shew 
of  famtt  and  fancies  and  to  speak  solids,  •  war 
with  Spain  is  a  mighty  work. 

Jiaain,  H'or  sraM  SjHttn. 

To  Fumk.  v.  n.  [fumrr,  Yt.fttmo,  Latin.] 

I.  To  *moke. 

Their  pray'rs  pa'sM 
Dimensionles.  through  heuv'nly  doirs;  tlien  clad 
With  inceiwe.  where  die  golden  «ltar^i«n  A 
Hy  their  great  intercessor ;  same  in  sight 
Before  die  Father's  throne.  .Wton.  P.  t. 

From  thence  the>n..Mr  trail  began  to  -urc«l, 
And  lambent  glories  danc  d  about  her  heail. 

Drydcn,  yTilt. 

Strait  hoser  round  Uw  fair  Iser  airy  liand  ; 
Some,  as  she  sipp'd,  the  fuming  h«uor  tmiu  d. 

/">it»e. 

,'.  To  vapour  ;  to  yield  exhalations,  as  by 

Tie  up  tlw  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  brain  fuming.       Saoii.  Ant.  ami  Cfe>/'- 

Silcnus  lay, 
Whose  constant  cups  lay/siini«»  to  his  brain, 
'  extended  vc 


FUM 

3.  Simply,  to  perfume. 
Fuw  all  the  ground. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water. 

Fletcher,  Faithf.  oV/iACTrfea. 
Now  are  the  lawn  slieet./umV  w  ith  violet*. 

Martian,  Cam.  if  tt'hut  gvu  HHI. 

4..  To  disperse  in  vapours. 

'Hie  heat  will /amcaway  moat  of  the  > 


Fu'MET.f  »•     The  dung  of  the  deer. 

Hy  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
His  fr«ying.,/ew«se<«,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

B-  Jonxm,  Sad  Shepnerd. 

FUME'TTE.  n,  s.  [French.]  A  word 
introduced  by  cooks,  and  the  pupils  of 
cooks,  for  the  stink  of  meat. 

A  tiaunch  of  ren'snn  mode  her  sweat, 
L'nlci.  it  Itad  tlw  right  fumclte.  Sujfl. 

FU'MID.  adj.  [fumidus,  Latin.]  Smoky  ; 
vaporous. 

A  eras,  aadfunud  exhalation  is  caused  from  the 
combat  of  the  sulphur  nud  iron  with  the  acid  and 
nitrous  spirit  of  aqua  fartis.      Jirovn.  V til^.  Err. 

Fumi'ihty.  n.  t.  [from  Jumid.']  Smokiness; 

tendenev  to  smoke.  Did. 
To  FlI'MlGATK.  v.  ».  [from fumut,  Lat. 

fumigrr,  French.] 

1. "  To  smoke ;  to  perfume  by  smoke  or 

vapour. 

Would'st  thou  preserve  thy  famisli'd  family, 
With  flagrant  thyme  the  city/iimi*!<ir>, 
Ai«l  break  the  waxen  walls  to  save  the  state. 

Dryitn,  Vug. 

2.  'To  medicate  or  heal  by  snpours. 
Fi'MitiA'Tios.    n.  *.   [fumigatio,  Latin ; 

fumigation,  French ;  tTomfnmigale.] 
1.'  Scents  raised  by  tire. 

^umigniinnr,  often  repeated,  are  very  beneficial. 


And  alwavslmil  incachexte 

.  To  pass  away  in  vapours. 

We  liave 

No  anger  in  our  eyes,  no  storm,  no  lightning: 
Our  lute  is  »p<™«  and/nm-d  awny  in  v»p«ur. 
Before  our  lands  he  at  work.  H.  J*ni«n,  t  «ttltnr. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from/iimin»  away  hy  their 
fixity,  and  also  by  the  vast  weight  and  density  of 
the  atmospheres  incumbent  upon  them. 

Ckei/ne,  Fhu.  /Viae. 
The  first  fresh  dawn  then  wak'd  the  gUdden'd 
race  ( 
Of  unenrrupted  man,  nor  hlush'il  to  s«« 
The  sluggard  sleep  beneath  its  sacred  beam  ; 
For  tlteir  light  slumbers  gentlc/uw'f/  away. 

TA0mjc.11,  Spring. 

U  To  be  in  a  rage;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

When  he  knew  his  rival  free'd  awl  gone, 
He  swells  with  wrath ;  lie  makes  outrageous  moan : 
He  frct«.  he fumet,  lis"  stares  he  stamp,  the  ground, 
•Hie  hollow  tow  r  will,  clamours  rings isroun.1. 

Ih-yden- 

To  Fume.  r.  a. 

1.  To  smoke;  to  dry  in  the  smoke. 

Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries  they  u«rd  at 
first  to  fume  hv  hon-ing  lliem  up  00  long  sticks  one 
by  one,  aiul  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft 
6ie.  .      ,     .  £"«,w- 

To  perfume  with  odours  in  the  fire. 

She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  od  rous  flame. 
And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  came. 
To  pray  for  him  w  ho  was  an  empty  name.  Z>ry«(<m. 


My/wmi^ri™  is  to  Venus,  just 
The  wills  of  rose«,  and  red  coral",  dust : 
And,  lavt.  to  make  my/uroifotiw  good, 
"I  is  mixt  witli  «Ktrrowi  brains  and  pigeons  Wood. 

IJrydrn. 

2.  The  application  of  medicines  to  the  body 

in  fumes. 
Frj'Mixf!.*  n.  k.  [from fume.] 

1.  The  act  of  scenting  by  smoke. 

TtKfumin-  nf  tlw  holes  with  brimstone,  garlick, 
or  other  unsavory  thing,  will  drive  moles  out  of 
the  ground.  Martimer,  HuAandry. 

2.  Fume  ;  idle  conceit. 

O  Faticie  fond,  thy/umiriji  hath  me  fed  ! 
The  stinking  stench  of  thine  inclined  l«est, 
Hath  noyxmcd  all  the  virtues  in  my  brest. 

Srtr.fir  Mag.  p.  250. 

Fu'mint.ly.  adv.  [from/unif  ]  Angrily; 
in  a  rage. 

That  «  hich  we  move  for  our  better  learning  and 
instruction  sake,  turneth  unto  anger  and  choler  ill 
tl«m  :  tl«:y  grow  allosedicr  out  of  quietness  with 
it ;  they  an.wer  fuMin?ly,  1  hat  they  are  ashamed 
tn  defile  their  pens  with  making  answer  to  such 
idle  questions.  Hooter. 

Fv'mikii-*  adj.  [from/«mf.]  Smoky;  also 
hot,  cholerick.  Coigraw  in  V.  Fumcux, 
and  Shcrttood. 

One  kves  soft  musick  and  sweet  melodie ; 
Another  is  perhaps  rotlancholike; 
Another fumiA  is,  and  cholericke. 

J  Mir.farM«g.p.U8. 

Fu'MiTKn.  n.  i.  A  plant. 

Whv.  lie  was  met  even  now, 
As  mis.1  as  tlw  vest  sea ;  singing  aloud, 
Crown  d  with  rank  fumUer  and  (uno*'™]^ 

FU'MITORY.*     SeC  Fl'MATORY. 
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Fu'mous.  I  adj.  [fumeux,  French  ;  from  I  6 
Fu  my.     (    fume.)    Producing  fume*.  | 
From  dice  and  wine  die  youth  retir'd  to  rot, 
And  pufTd  Uw/umjr  god  from  out  bis  bitkl : 
Ev'n  then  be  dreamt  of  drink  and  lucky  play; 
More  lucky  had  it  lasted  'till  the  day. 

Dryden,  Aia. 

FUN.f  n.  s.  [A  low  cant  word,  Dr.  John- 
son says.    It  Is  probably  from  the  Sax. 
faejn,  merry,  glad.]    Sport ;  high  mer- 
riment ;  frolicksome  delight. 
Ura't  mind  me,  though,  for  all  my  fun  aod 

You  b^  may  find  us  blood,  good-oaturM  folk*. 

More. 

Funa'mbui.atory.«  adj.  [Lut.  funambu- 
lut.) 

1.  Narrow,  like  the  walk  of  a  rope  dancer. 

Tread  sufd*  aod  circumspectly  io  this  /«««- 
itrtVriery  track 'and  narrow  path  of  goodness. 

Brown,  Chr.  Mor.  i.  1. 

2.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer. 

There  were  funamfmlalory  elephants,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Suetonius.  Chamber i. 

Fu\  a'mbulist.*  n.  s.  [Lot.  funambulns  ; 
whether  coined  by  the  writer,  in  the 
following  passage,  who  has  thought 
proper  to  ridicule  the  style  of  Johnson, 
I  know  not.]    A  rope  dancer. 

What  man  will  withhold  from  tbefunambuiijl 
the  prsnsc  of  justice,  wlw  considers  his  inflexible 
uprightness !  The  /^wtiT-eii,  No.  SO. 

FVNA  MBIJLO.*  \  n.t.  [old  French. 
FVSA'MIiULUS.\    funambule ;  Lat. 
funambulus,  irom  funis,  a  rope,  and  ant- 
bulo,  to  walk.]    A  rope-dancer. 

We  see  the  industry  and  practice  of  tumblers 
and  funamiuUt.  Hacon,  Ditc.  touching 

Help* fir  the  Inlctl.  Power*. 
I  see  him  walking  not  like  a funamiulut  upon 
a  cord,  but  upon  the  edge  of  a  raior. 

Wottan,  Hem.  p.  365. 
FU'NCTION.  n.  t.  [functio,  Latin.] 

1 .  Discharge  ;  performance. 

Then.'  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between 
two  thiii^rc  than  there  i>  between  a  reprcienting 
commoner  in  l\tv  function  of  his  publick  culling, 
and  tiie  same  person  in  common  life-  Surifi. 

2.  Employment ;  oflice. 

The  ministry  is  not  now  liound  to  any  one 
tribe,  uow  none  is  Kcluded  from  lbal/«nrt»«  of 
any  degree,  state,  or  calling.  ir'Aelgj^l. 

You  have  paid  Ihe  lii'av'ns  your function,  and 
tlK  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling. 

Shukijicarr,  Meat,  fir  Meat. 

Nor  was  it  any  policy,  or  obstinacy,  or  par- 
tiality of  affection  eiuVr  to  die  men  or  their/a  sir- 
lion,  which  filed  use.  King  Chirks. 

This  double  function  of  tlw  goddess  gives  a 
oonsideroblti  light  and  beauty  to  tlw  ode  which 
Horace  has  addressed  to  her.     Addiun,  i»i  Italy. 

IjeX  not  thc«  iitdrgnitiiN  discourage  us  from 
asserting  the  ju«t  privileges  aud  preeminence  of 
our  boly/unc/imt  and  character.  Atteriury. 

3.  Single  act  of  any  office. 

Without  difference  tliose  function*  cannot,  in 
orderly  sort,  be  execute*!.  Hooker. 

Tliey  hare  several  offices  and  prayer*  against 
fire,  tempests,  and  especially  for  the  dead,  in 
which  funaiont  they  me  sacerdotal  garments. 


Trade ;  occupation. 
Follow  your/anciion;  go,  and  batten  on  cold 
bits.  Shak^ieare. 

5.  Office  of  any  particular  part  of  the 
body. 

The  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals  arc  ex- 
cellently well  fitted  for  life  and  motion  ;  and  the 
several  parts  of  Itiem  well  adapted  to  tiieir  p»r- 


Power;  faculty;  either  animal  or  in- 
tellectual. 

Tears  in  Ids  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit.      Shatijieart,  Hamlet. 

Nature  seems 
In  all  her  funcliant  weary  of  herself: 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  sltame ; 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  ml. 

Milton,  S.  A. 
Whatc-rcr  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 
As  the  mind  opens,  and  it* function*  spread, 
Imagination  plies  her  dang'rous  art, 
And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part.  Pope. 

lliough  every  human  constitution  is  morbid, 
yet  aro  tlsrir  disease*  consistent  vriUi  the  common 
function*  of  life.  AHmlinal. 

Functionary.*  n.s.  [from function.') 

1.  One  who  is  charged  with  an  oflice  or 
employment. 

2.  That  which  performs  any  office. 
FUND.  n.  s.  [fond,  French ;funda,  a  bag, 

Latin.] 

1.  Stock  ;  capital ;  that  by  which  any  ex- 
pence  is  supported. 

He  touches  the  passions  more  delicately  than 
Ovid,  and  performs  ail  this  out  of  liit  own  fund, 
without  diving  into  tlw  arts  and  sciences  for  a 
supply.  Dryden. 
Part  must  be  left,  a  fund  when  foes  invade, 
And  part  cmploy'd  to  roll  the  watry  tide. 

Drylen. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fund  of  their 
own  reason,  advanced  indeed,  but  not  overlaid 
by  commerce  with  Ixooks.  Sitifl. 

2.  Stock  or  bank  of  money. 

As  my  estate  has  been  hitherto  either  lost  upon 
seas,  or  'fluctuating  in  fmuit,  it  i»  now  fixed  in 
substantial  acres.  Adduon. 

To  Fu'sd.*  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
place  money  in  the  funds  either  of  a 
company,  a  corporation,  or  the  publick. 
FU'NDAMFNT.y  n.  s.  [old  French,  fun- 
dement ;  Lat.  fundamenlum.) 

1.  Originally,  foundation. 
And  yet,  God  wot,  unctli  tbc/Biukmeis! 

l'crfonmxl  is.  Chaucer,  Somim.  Tale. 

2.  The  back  part  of  the  body. 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 

The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament, 
liegan  to  kick,  4c.  Hudihrtu,  I  ii.  846. 

Fuxhamr'ktal.  adj.  [fundamenlalis,\M.) 
Serving  for  the  foundation  ;  that  upon 
which  the  rest  is  built ;  essential ;  im- 
portant ;  not  merely  accidental. 

Until  this  can  be  agreed  upon,  one  main  and 
fundamental  cause  of  Ute  most  grievous  war  is 
not  like  to  he  taken  from  the  earth.    Katetfi,  E*s. 

You  that  will  be  lesa  fearful  than  discreet, 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state, 
More  than  you  doubt  the  charge  oft. 

Skairjtearf,  Cartel. 
Others,  when  they  were  brought  to  allow  the 
throne  vacant,  thought  the  succession  should  go 
to  the  next  heir,  according  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  the  last  king  were  ac- 
tually dead.  Smft,  Examiner. 

Gain  some  general  and  fundamental  truths, 
both  in  philosophy,  in  religion,  and  in  human 
life.  Watt*. 

Such  we  find  they  are,  as  can  coutroul 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wnv'ring  soul, 
Can  flight,  can  alter,  or  can  chain  the  will ; 
Their  ill.  all  built  on  life,  tiua  fundamental  ill. 

Prior. 

Yet  some  there  were  among  the  sounder  few. 
Of  those  who  less  presum'd  and  better  knew. 
Who  durst  assert  the  juslcr  oncient  cause. 
And  here  restor'd  wii's/BNtfantrnW  laws.  Pope. 


question,  whether  tltnec  who 
tali  of  faith  may  deny  Christ 
.  of  superstructures  and  coo- 


Fundamb'stal.  ».  *.  Leading  proposi- 
tion; important  and  essential  part  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  the  rest. 

Wc  propose  tile  < 
hold  die  fundamental*  i 
damns Wy  in  respect  of 
sequences  that  arise  from  them.  South. 

It  is  a  very  just  reproach,  that  there  should  be 
so  much  violence  and  hatred  in  religious  matters 
among  men  who  agree  in  all  fundamental*,  and 
only  differ  in  some  ceremonies,  or  mere  specu- 
lative points.  Swift. 

Fcxdame'ktally.  adv.  [from  fundament' 
a/.]    Essentially ;  originally. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  die  intel- 
lect, so  perspectively  in  the  fancy  ;  so  that  virtue 
is  the  force  of  reason,  in  the  conduct  of  our  ac- 
tions and  passions  to  a  good  end.  Grew. 

Religion  is  not  only  useful  to  civil  society,  but 
fundamentally  necessary  to  its  very  birth  and  con- 
stitution. Benlley. 

The  unlimited  power  placed  fundamentally  in 
the  body  of  a  people,  the  legislators  endeavour  to 
deposits  in  such  hands  as  would  preserve  the 
people.  Smfi. 

Funk'briai..*  adj.  [funebre,  Fr. funebris, 
Lat.]    Belonging  to  funerals. 

Their  garland]  —  were  convivial,  festival,  sa- 
crificial, nuptial,  honorary, /a isrtria/. 

Sir  T.  ttrown,  Mi*cell.  p.  91. 

Their  funebrial  garlands  had  little  of  beauty  in 
them  beside  roses,  while  they  made  tlstm  of  myrtle, 
rosemary,  apium,  itc.  under  symbolical  intima- 
tions. 1M~ 

Fu.nk'brious.*  adj.  [funebris,  Lat.]  Used 
at  the  ceremony  ot  burying  the  dead. 

His  body  was  afterwards  interred  with  fune- 
britm*  escijuies  and  solemnities. 

■Mrrtirrtnr  Rutlicut.in  1644. 

FU'NERAL-t  n.s.  [funerailks,  French; 
funus,  Latin  ;  from  finale,  a  torch  or 
link  made  of  a  cord  (funis)  with  wax 
or  resin  about  it:  funerals  being  an- 
ciently solemnired,  among  the  Romans, 
in  the  night  lime  with  torches.  The 
word  funeral,  Mr.  Malone  says,  was, 
agreeably  to  its  French  origin  (fune- 
raitlct),  almost  always  used  in  the  plu- 
ral, previous  to  the  Restoration.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  The  singular  is 
found  repeatedly  in  Barret's  Alveary  of 
1580 :  "  Friends  come  together  to  set 
forth  the  solemnization  of  his  funeral:' 
Again,  in  Sherwood's  Diet.  16S2.  «  A 
funeral,"  and    Of  a  funeral.) 

1.  The  solemnization  of  u  burial  ;  the 
payment  of  the  last  honours  to  the 
dead ;  obsequies. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  test, 
Come  I  to  speak  in  CaMr'a/uaertr/. 

SJtaktjtfitre,  Jul.  Can. 

All  things  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral.  Skalap. 

He  that  had  cast  out  many  uoburicd,  bad  none 
to  mourn  for  him,  nor  any  solemn  funeral*,  ner 
sepulchre  with  his  fathers.  2  Mae.  v.  Ml. 

No  widow  at  his>»«W  shall  weep.  Sandyi. 

1.  The  pomp  or  procession  with  which 
the  dead  are  carried. 
The  long/sn. Wi  blacken  all  the  way.  7'.yv. 
You  are  sometime 
pass  by  in  tire  street. 

Suifl,  Dvtci.  te  the  t 

3.  Burial ;  interment. 

Ma*  he  find  hit  funeral 
1'  lb'  sands  wlsen  he  before'  his  day  shall  fall. 
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Fu'sBRAU.f  adj. 

1.  Used  at  the  ceremony  of  interring  the 
dead. 

Our  instruments  to  melancholy  bells, 
Our  wedding  chear  to  a  s»djW«H  least. 


Let  such  honours 
And  funeral  rites,  on  to  bis  birth  and  virtue* 
Are  due,  be  6rst  perform 'd.        7)(»*on,  Sophy. 

Thy  lisnd  o'er  to«rn»  the fun'rul  toich  displays, 
And  forms  ft  thousand  bills  ten  thousand  watt. 

X>rydrti. 

2.  Mourning. 

To  convene  with  his  friends  and  slanders  by  m> 
as  may  do  diem  comfort,  and  ease  their  funeral 
and  civil  complaint*. 

tin.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  vi.  4  3. 

To  FU'NERATE.*  v.  a.  [Latin,  fttnc 
rattu.']    To  bury.  Cockeram. 
Fcskka'tios'.*  n.s.  [Lat. funeralio.']  The 
solemnization  of  a  funeral. 

In  the  rites  of futtmtxn  they  did  use  to  anoint 
the  dead  Imdy  with  aroinatick  tpioes  and  oint- 
ments heforc  they  buried  them.  And  so  was  it 
the  Jewish  custom  to  perform  their  funerals. 

AnalehhuU,  Annot.  X.  Test.  p.  41. 
Fi-.N-B'nBAU  adj.  [funereus,  Lut.]  Suiting 
a  funeral ;  dark  ;  dismal. 

Bui  if  his  soul  bath  wing'd  the  destiu'd  flight, 
Inhabitant  of  deep  disastrous  night. 
Homeward  with  pious  speed  repass  the  maio, 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain. 

Pofte,  Odyuey. 

Fune'st.*  adj.  [funeste,  Fr./i<n«/«*,Lal.] 
Doleful ;  lamentable. 

The  violent  ends  or  downfals  of  great  princes, 
the  subversion  of  kingdoms  and  estates,  or  what- 
ever else  can  be  imagined  affunrtt  or  tragical. 

JlW/yu,  Theat.  Pott.  Pref. 
The  bay  is  ominous  of  some  fa  nest  accident. 

Eteiyn,  Aye.  p.  396.  j 

Fustsr..*  «•  s.  [Lat.  fungut.]    A  block- 1 
head  ;  a  dolt ;  a  fool. 

A  very  idiot,  ttfunge,  a  golden  ass. 

Burton,  Anal  <f  MH.  To  die  Reader.  \ 
They  are  mad,  empty  vessels  fungei,  beside  I 
themselves,  derided.  Hurtan,  Anal.  of  MM.  p.  1U2. 

FuNCo'siTV-t  n.  *.  [old  Vi.ftngosite,  from 
fungus,  Lat.]   Unsolid  excrescence. 

Did. 
of  tho  oorth,  or  cer-  J 
ities  on  its  surface. 
t.  [0*.  1730.1 1.  1W2. 


ight  to  vary  the  diet  as  the  fibres 
eh,  are  too  fluid,  and  produce 
fungum,  or  as  they  harden  and  produce  callosities. 

Arhulhnot  on  Viet. 
This  eminence  is  composed  of  litlte  points,  or 
granule,  called fungu*,  or  proud  flesh.  Sitarp. 
FU'NICLE.  n.  s.  [funiculus,  Lat.]  A 

small  cord ;  a  small  ligature ;  a  fibre. 
FuNi'ciri.AR.  adj.  [  funiculaire,  Fr.  from 
funide.]    Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or 
fibre. 

FUNK.f  n.  s.  A  stink.  A  low  word. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Serenius  deduces  it 
from  the  IcuX.funa,  to  putrify.  Lye, 
from  fmtck,  an  old  Flemish  word,  im- 
plying confusion,  perplexity ;  and  he 
adds,  that  "  to  be  in  a funh"  is  a  com- 
mon  academical  expression  at  Oxford. 
See  the  verb  neuter,  which  Mr.  Mason 
and  others  have  illustrated  by  an  aca- 
demical epigram.  Funk  in  the  Pr. 
Parv.  is  a  "  lytell  lyre." 

To  Funk.*  v.  a.  [See  the  noun.]  To 
poison  with  an  offensive  smell. 

Tobacco  strives  to  vei 
A  numerous  s<|uadron  of  die  lender  see  ; 
What  will)  strong  smoke,  and  widi  his  stronger 
breath, 

He/uwJt*  Uaskctia  and  bcr  son  to  death. 

Kins,  Tie  J'urmetary,  C.  iii. 

7b  Firvic.*  t>.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
stink  through  fear. 

The  best  pait  of  Uve  veal,  and  Use  Greek  for  Aunc, 
Is  die  name  of  a  man  that  makes  us  /un*. 

Epigram  <m  J.  Burtun,  when  Proctor  at  Qtford. 

Funnel,  n.  s.  [infundibulttm,  Lat.  whence 

fundibk.fumlle.fmntl.} 
1.  An  inverted  hollow  cone  with  a  pipe 
descending  from  it,  through  which  li- 
quors are  poured  into  vessels  with  nar- 
row mouths ;  ft  tundish. 

If  you  pour  a  glut  of  water  upon  a  lsoltle,  it 
receives  little  of  it ;  but  wiUi  a  funnel,  and  by  de- 
grees, you  shall  nil  many  of  them. 

B.  Jtmsan,  Ducoverki. 
Some  the  long/uaisefs  curious  mouth  ciwnd, 
Through  which  ingesud  meats  with  ease  descend. 

BUidtmare. 


Eggs  cast  into  the  main  I 
tain  little  pustulie  and/nit/nn 

Biilulh.  Bit 


Fu'saous.t  adj.  [fungeux,  Fr.  from/un- 
g,u,  Lat.]  Excrescent;  spongy ;  want- 
ing firmness. 

'  the  second  instrument  of  the  voice  is  the  tongue; 
and  this,  hy  reason  of  its  fungoui  substance  and 
volubility,  it  so  meet  and  so  jtrincipsl  an  agent 
tiierein,  that  speech  itself,  and  all  tlie  variety 
thereof,  doth  among  all  sorts  of  men  go  by  the 
name  of  the  tongue. 

Smith,  Portr.  of  Old  Age,  p.  137. 

It  is  often  employed  to  keep  down  the  fwitpm% 
lips  tli.it  tnrvjii  up™  the  Ikmw ;  but  it  is  much 

Sharp,  Surgery. 

The  meaner  productions  of  die  French  and 
I  press ;  that  fungaui  growth  off*  novels  and 
Hurrit,  Hrrtnei,  B. :». 

FUNGUS,  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Strictly  a 
mushroom  t  a  word  used  to-  express 
such  excrescences  of  flesh  as  grow  out 
upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  or  any  other 
excrescence  from  trees  or  plants  not 
naturally  belonging  to  them  ;  as  the 


_garick  from  the  larch-tree,  and  au- 
ricula: Juda  from  elder.  Quincj. 


The  outward  ear  or  auricula  is  mode  hollow, 
and  contracted  by  degrees,  to  draw  the  sound  in- 
ward, to  take  in  as  much  as  may  be  of  it,  as  wc 
use  a  funnel  to  pour  limior  into  any  vessel. 

Ray  on  thr  Creation. 

2.  A  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 

Towards  the  middle  ore  two  large  funnels, 
bored  through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light 


Fu'nnv.*  adj.  [from/itn.]  Comical;  a 
northern  word,  and  now  common  in  col- 
loquial language. 

I  have  done  his  sermon  more  honour  than  is 
really  its  due,  in  wasting  a  whole  day  in  writing 
some  funny  remarks  upon  it. 
Hem-  on  a  Situs,  at  All  Souk'  Call,  in  1 759,  p.  22. 

Fu'sn'v.*  n.s.  A  low  term  for  a  light 
boat ;  a  kind  of  wherry. 

FUR.f  it.  s.  [fourrure,  French.  Dr.  John- 
son.—  Faurrure  is  derived  by  Du  Cange 
from  the  low  Lat./ttrruro,  a  clothing  of 
skins.  In  like  manner  our  word  may  be 
deduced  from  the  low  Lat.  /  a  hairy 
skin.  Hut  the  word  is  perhaps  of  north- 
ern origin.  Su.  Goth,  fodr,  "  subteg- 
men  vestiuro,"  Serenius.  The  M.  Goth. 
fodr  is  the  sheath  of  a  sword,  and  the 
Sax.  robbep,  a  quiver ;  "  because,"  ac- 


cording to  Mr.  Callander,  "  the  first 
quivers,  and  sheaths  for  swords,  were 
made  of  skins,  as  fader  signifies  txUii, 
pellis,  [a  skin  ;]  Yr.feutre,  [felt ;]  Eng- 
lish,/«r."] 
1.  Skin  with  soft  hair  with  which  garments 
ore  lined  for  warmth,  or  covered  for 
ornament. 

December  must  be  expressed  with  a  hoTid  and 
fearful  countenance  ;  at  also  at  his  back  a  bundle 
of  holly,  holding  in fur  mittens  the  sign  of  Ca- 
pricorn. Penchant  an  Drawing. 

*Tis  hut  dressing  up  a  bird  of  prey  in  his  cap 
and yVrrs  lo  make  a  judge  of  him.  I.'Ettrangt. 

And  lordly  gout  wrapt  up  in  fur. 
And  wheezing  asthma,  loth  to  stir.  Sunfl. 

ci.  Soft  hair  of  beasts  found  in  cold  coun- 
tries, where  nature  provides  coats  suit- 
able to  the  weather  ;  hair  in  general. 
This  night  wherein  the  ciibdrawn  be 

couih, 

The  lien  and  the  Mly-pintbed  wolf 

Keep  their fur  dry,  unbonitcltcd  he  runs. 

And  luds  what  will  take  all.  Stiukr/rcarc,  A'.  I*ar. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh  qualify  it,  the 
one  by  swallowing  the  Jsair  or  fur  of  the  beasts 
they  prey  upon,  the  other  by  devouring  some  part 
of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  Ihey  gorge  themselves 
with.  Ilay  ou  the  Creation. 

3.  Any  moisture  exhaled  to  such  a  degree 
as  that  the  remainder  sticks  on  the  part. 

Mcthinks  I  am  not  right  iu  cv'ry  part ; 
I  feel  a  kind  of  trembling  at  my  heart : 
My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong  ; 
Desidrs  a  filthy  fur  upon  my  tongue.    Dryd.  I'm, 

4.  Fur  is  used  in  the  north  of  England  for 
furroxe,  and  is  supported  by  the  etymo- 
logy.   Sec  Funaow. 

To  Fun.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  line  or  cover  with  skins  that  have 
soft  hair. 

How  mad  a  sight  it  was  to  see  Damctas,  like 
rich  tissue^/urfrrf  with  lambskins  ?  Sidney. 

Through  tatter 'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Kobes  and/urr'd  gow  ns  hide  all  Shaksp,  A'.  J  jar. 

You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother  priest ; 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reasons. 

Shakqieart,  Trail,  and  Crea. 

2.  To  cover  with  soft  matter. 

To  make  Inmpblack,  take  a  larch  and  hold  it 
under  the  liottom  of  a  latten  bason  ;  and,  as  it 
growcth  to  be  furred  and  black  within,  strike  it 
with  a  feather  Into  some  sliell.  Peacham. 

The  sisters,  mourning  for  tbeir  brother's  loss, 
Their  bodies  bid  in  bark,  and  furr'd  with  mots. 

Ihyden. 

Tltcir  frying  blood  compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dry  furr'd  tongues.  Philips. 

A  dungeon  wide  and  horriblo ;  the  walls 
On  all  Ma  furr'd  widi  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
Widi  clou  of  ropy  gore.  Addipm. 

Fuh.  adv.  [It  is  now  commonly  written 
far.]   At  a  distance. 

The  white  lovely  dove 
Doth  on  her  wings  lier  utmost  swiftness  prove, 
Finding  the  gripe  of  faulcon  fierce  not fur.  Sidney. 

Fur-wholoiit.  adj.  [fur  and  terought."] 
Made  of  fur. 

Silent  along  the  mazy  margin  stray. 
And  with  the fur-tmmght  fly  delude  the  prey. 

Gay,  PnstoraU. 

FURA'CIOUS.  adj.  [furtu,  Lat.]  Thiev- 
ish ;  inclined  to  steal.  Did. 

FoRA'ciTY.t  »•  *.  [from/urnr,  Lat.]  Dis- 
position to  theft ;  thievishness. 

FU  RBELOW.*  n.  s.  A  piece  of^tuff 
plaited  and  puckered  together,  either 
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below  or  above,  on  the  petticoats  or 
gowns  of  women.  This,  like  a  great 
many  other  words,  is  the  child  of  mere 
caprice.  [Vr.Jalbala.]  Trev.  Dkt. 

Nay,  oft  in  dreamt  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  s  flounce,  or  add  afurbeiom.  Pop*. 

FurbeUun  and  Bourne*  have  been  disposed  of 
at  will.  Cwmfton,  No.  H9. 

To  Fu'nDBLOw.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
adorn  with  ornamental  appendages  of 
dress. 

When  argument*  too  fiercely  glare, 
You  calm  thcra  witli  a  milder  air  ; 
To  break  tbeir  points,  you  turn  their  force, 
And  furtrtow  the  plain  diicoursc.  Prior. 

She  was  flounced  and  furbeiowed  ;  every  rib- 
twn  was  crinkled,  aud  every  part  of  her  garment* 
in  curl.  Addisun. 
To  FU'llMSH.  v.  a.  [fourbir,  Fr.]  To 
burnish ;  to  polish ;  to  rub  to  brightness. 


It  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  o'  Gaunt 

Shakspevre,  Rick.  11. 
Furbish  Ok  spear*,  and  put  on  the  brigandine*. 

Jrr.  xlvi.  4. 

Some  othcra  who furbish  up  and  reprint  hi*  old 
errourt,  hold,  iliat  tlie  Miffi-rin^i  of  the  damned 
are  not  to  be,  in  a  btrict  sense,  eternal ;  but  that , 
a  certain  period  of  time,  there  «hall  be  a 
d-delivcry  of  tile  tool*  in  prison,  and 
r  a  farther  execution,  but  a  final  rclcaae. 

South. 

A*  after  Suma'*  peaceful  reign, 
The  ronrtial  Ancua  did  tlie  scejrtre  wield, 
Furbish'd  tlie  rutty  »word  again, 
Rnum'd  the  long-forgotten  shield, 
And  led  the  Latins  to  the  duety  6eld.  Drydrn. 

Inferior  minruers,  for  Man  repair 
Hit  broken  axle-tree,  and  blunted  war; 
And  send  him  forth  again,  with/«r*u»V  arroa. 

Drjilen. 

Fu'rbisiiable.*  adj.  [fromfurbis/t.]  That 
may  be  polished.  Sheru.-ood. 

Fu'itnisiiBR-t  n.s.  [fohrbitieur,  French; 
from  furbish.]  One  who  polishes  any 
thing.  Barret,  Alv.  1580. 

Fu'rcation.  n.  *.  [Jurta,  Latin.]  Fork- 
iness ;  the  state  of  shooting  two  ways 
like  the  blades  of  a  fork. 

When  stag*  grow  old  I  hey  grow  lea*  branched, 
and  first  lose  Uteir  brow-antlers,  or  lowest  fur- 
tntims  next  the  bead.  Drown,  futg.  Err- 

To  Fu'rdle.*  v.  a.  [Fr.  fardtier.\  To 
contract ;  to  draw  up,  as  it  were,  into  a 
fardle  or  bundle.  This  is  the  parent  of 
our  word  furl,  though  it  has  hitherto 
been  unnoticed.   See  To  Furl. 

The  rose  of  Jericho  —  being  a  dry  and  ligneou* 
plant,  i>  preserved  many  yean,  and  though 
crumpled  and f untied  up,  yet,  if  infuaed  in  water, 
will  *wcll  and  display  it*  part*. 

Sr  T.Bronm,  MisctU.  p.  M. 

FU'RFUR.\  it.*.  [Latin.]  Husk  or  chaff, 
scurif  or  damlriff,  that  grows  upon  the 
skin,  with  some  likeness  to  bran.  Quincy. 

They  reduce  the  re*t ;  as  to  leproay,  ulcers, 
itches  furfures,  scab*. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  S3I. 

Furfur  a'cbous.  adj.  [furfuraceus,  Latin.] 

Husky  ;  branny  ;  sculy. 
FU'KIOUS.  adj.  [Jurieux,  French  ,fu- 

riosus,  Lat.] 
1.  Mad  ;  phrcnetick. 

No  nun  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  action*  of 
furuius  men  and  innocent*  to  be  punishable. 


2.  Raging ;  violent ;  transported  by  pas- 
sion beyond  reason. 
Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temp'rate,  and 
furiuus. 

Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment  ?  No  man. 

Shakrpeare,  Macbeth 
To  he  furums, 
I*  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  t>  ill  peck  the  estridge. 

Shakr/teare,  Ant.  and  drop 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song, 


Milton.  P.  L. 

3.  Violent ;  impetuously  agitated. 

With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  current*  drive. 
Toward*  the  retreating  sea  their /urami  tide. 

ififtuii,  P.  /.. 

Fi/riously.  adv.  [from furiout.]  Madly; 
violently;  vehemently. 

Which  when  his  brother  saw,  fraught  with  great 
grief 

And  wrath,  he  to  him  leapt  furijurty,  Stttns.  F.  Q. 

They  obsrrire  countenance  to  attend  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  carries  Ukem  on  furiuuJy  to  tlkil 
which  of  thrmwlvc*  tiiey  arc  inclined.  South. 

She  heard  not  half,  so  furiously  the  flics ; 
Fear  gave  lier  wiug*.  Dryden. 

Fu'RiousNESs-f  ».  *.  [from furious.]  Fren- 
zy ;  madness;  transport  of  passion. 
The  boiling  thirst  of  pain  and furiausness. 

Brewer,  Cam.  of  Lingua. 
At  last  they  blow  up  all  with  a funousness  sur- 
mounting that  of  gunpowder. 

Dr.  Griffith,  Fear  Gad  end  the  Amg,  p.  100. 

To  FuRi..f  v.  a.  [fresler,  French,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  con- 
traction of  the  hitherto  unnoticed  verb 
furdle.  See  To  Furdlk.  And  I  may 
odd.  that  to  furl  a  sail  is  to  wrap  and 
bind  it  up  as  it  were  in  a  bundle.  The 
word,  in  the  old  edit,  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  is  farle,  i.  e.  a  contraction  of 
fardle,  and  applied  to  a  ship :  "  Farle 
up  all  her  linens,  and  let  her  ride  it  out." 
Sea- Voyage.]  To  draw  up  ;  to  contract. 

When  fortune  sends  a  stormy  wind, 
Then  shew  a  brave  and  present  mind ; 
And  wlien  with  too  indulgent  gale* 
Sbc  swell*  too  much,  then  furl  thy  tail*.  Creech. 

Fu'rloxg,  n.  *.  ruplanj,  Saxon.]  A  mea- 
sure of  length  ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

If  a  man  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and 
speak  aloud,  he  shall  be  heard  a furlunc  in  round, 
and  that  in  articulate  sounds.    Bacon,  Not.  Hist. 

Coming  within  a  (am  furlongs  of  the  temple, 
they  passed  through  a  very  thick  grove. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

Fu'rlougii.  n.  s.  [verlof,  Dutch,  leave.] 
A  temporary  dismission  from  military 
service  ;  a  licence  given  to  a  soldier  to 
be  absent. 

Brutus  and  Cato  might  discharge  their  soul*, 
And  give  them  furto't  for  another  world  ; 
But  we,  like  sentries,  arc  oblig'd  to  stand 
la  starless  night*,  and  wait  th"  appointed  hour. 

Dryden. 

Fu'RMF.Nrv.+  n.  jr.  [More  properly  fru- 
menty, or frumetu,  of frumenium,  Latin. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  This  method  of  writing 
the  word  was  probably  adopted  from  the 
ancient  French furment,  wheat ;  it  is  also 
sometimes  written  furmety.']  Food  made 
by  boiling  wheat  in  milk. 

Remember,  wife,  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
The  seed-cake,  the  patties,  end/anmrafy  pot- 


He'll  find  you  out  •  food, 
Tint  nt«l»  no  trtrtb  nor  stomach ;  a  strange furmety 
Will  feed  ye  up  a.  fat  a*  ben.  i'  the  forehead*. 

Beaum.  and  PL  B«nduca. 

Fu'rmf.tt.*  See  Furmbnty  and  Fru- 
menty. 

FU'RNACE.  n.  s.  [furnut,  Latin.]  An 
enclosed  fireplace. 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  may  singe  yourself.     Shaba.  Iten.VIIl. 

The  fining  pot  is  for  silver  and  tXu,  furnace  for 
paid.  Proverbs. 

We  have  »ltn/i,niocrj  of  great  diversities  that 
keep  great  diversity  of  brat*.  Bacnn,  iVew  Atlantis. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  erected  divers  furnaces 
and  forget  for  the  trying  and  lining  of  their  Rold. 

Abbot. 

Whoso  fallcth  not  down  and  worsbippeth,  shall 
the  same  hour  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning 
Scry  furnace.  Daniel. 

A  dungeon,  horrible,  an  all  sides  around, 
As  one  great  fumate  flam  ti.  Xdivn.  P.  L. 

To  Furxace.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
throw  out  as  sparks  from  a  furnace.  A 
bad  word. 

Ile_/ttrvsecef 

The  thick  sigh,  from  him.        Shahpeare,  Cyme. 

Fu'rsiment.*  h.  s.  [Yr.fourtnmeiit ;  Ual- 
fornimenio.]  Furniture. 

Lo !  where  they  spyde  with  speedie  whirling 
pace 

One  in  a  chariot  of  itraunge  furnimenk 
Toward*  them  driving.    X/ienser,  F.  Q  iv.  iii.  38. 

To  FU'KNISH.  v.  a.  [fottmir,  French.] 

1.  To  supply  with  what  is  necessary  to  a 
certain  purpose. 

She  liatb  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father**  house. ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  fumiih'd  with. 

Shallpcarc. 

Hit  training  nick, 
Thar  Itc  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
seek  for  aid  out  of  himself. 

Shahspeare,  Ben.  Vtll. 
n  liberally  out  of  thy  flock. 

Deut.  xv. 

Come,  thou  stranger,  and  furnish  a  table,  and 
feed  me  of  that  thou  hast  ready.  £cduu  xxis.  30. 

Auria,  having  driven  tire  Turks  from  Corone, 
Imtli  by  sea  and  laod.yarsitatai  the  city  with  corn, 
wine,  victual,  and  powder.  Xnolles,  Hist. 

I  shall  not  need  to  heap  up  instances ;  every 
one's  reading  aud  conversation  will  sofHriently 
furnish  him,  if  he  wants  to  be  better  stored,  l^cke. 

2.  To  give ;  to  supply. 

These  simple  ideas,  the  material*  of  all  our 
knowledge,  are  suggested  and  furnished  to  tlie 
mind  only  by  these  two  way*,  sensation  and  re- 
flection. Lache. 

It  is  not  the  slate,  but  a  compact  among  pri- 
vate person*  that  bath  furnished  out  these  several 
remittance*.  Addison. 

3.  To  fit  up  ;  to  fit  with  appendages. 

Plato  entertained  tome  of  hit  friend*  at  dinner, 
and  had  in  the  chamber  a  bed  or  couch,  neatly 
and  costly  furnished.  Diogenes  came  in,  and 
got  up  (upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  saying,  I 
trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato.  Plato  mildly 
answered,  But  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes. 

Bacon,  Apojihthegm: 

We  were  led  into  another  great  room, furnished 
with  old  inscripu'on*.  Addison,  on  Italy. 

*r.  To  equip ;  to  fit  out  for  any  under- 
taking. 

Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound* 
to  furnish  me?  Shaltptmr,  I  fen.  If. 

Ideas,  forma,  and  intellects. 
Have furntsh-d  out  turee  diiTrent  sect*.  Pricr. 
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Doubtless  tlx;  man  Jesus  Christ  h  furn'uhed 
with  superior  powers  to  nil  the  angels  in  heaven, 
because  he  is  employed  in  superiour  work. 

H'alU,  on  la*  Mind. 

5.  To  decorate  ;    to  supply  with  orna- 
mental household  stuff. 

The  wounded  arm   would  furniih  all  their 
rnaoH, 

And  bleed  far  ever  scarlet  in  their  looms. 

Id.  Halifitr. 

Fu'rsish.*    it.  s.   [from  the  verb.]  A 
specimen  ;  a  sample  not  now  in  use. 

To  lend  the  world  a  furniih  of  wit,  she  lays  her 


(."rcrw.-,  firtui/jw.  of  Wit,  (Ifi-Jl.) 

Fu'itNisriKR.t  n.  s.  [faurniueur,  French; 
from  furnish.]  One  who  supplies  or 
fits  out.  Sneneood. 

Pattern*  of  all  sorts  or  thing*  belonging  to 
the  libitinarii  or furnuken  of  the  funcrsl. 

Creenhtll,  Art  of  Fmbalminz.  p.  2BO. 

Fu'hsisiiisg.*  n.  s.  [from  furnish.]  A 
sample;  a  show. 

;  deeper, 
are  \tM  furnuhitii. 
Sholijwire,  A",  tear. 

Fu'hnishmkkt.*  n.  s.  [Vt.fournUsemr.nt.] 
A  supply  of  things  necessary.  Cotgrave. 

Fu'itNiriKE.t  n.J.  [fournitcur,  French; 
from  furnish.] 

1.  Moveables;  good*  put  in  a  house  for 
use  or  ornament. 

No  man  can  transport  his  large  retinue,  hi* 
sumptuous  fire,  and  hi*  rich  furniture  into 
■uwihcr  world.  South. 

There  lire  many  noble  palaces  in  Venice  :  their 
furniture  is  not  very  rich,  if  wc  except  u>  pic- 
tures. Additon. 

2.  Appendages. 

By  n  general  condugraliuu  mankind  sl^all  be 
destroyed,  with  the  form  uul  all  the furniture  of 
the  earth.  Titl»tv>n- 

3.  Kquipuge ;  embellishments ;  decor- 
ations. 

Y'oung  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lusfyhed. 
And  uf'ler  bit  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  fare, 
And  thereto  gun  Uu.fnrniturt>  prepare.  Xfrnter. 

The  duke  is  coming  :  h"V  the  bar<;c  lie  ready, 
Anil  Ht  it  wilh  such  furniture  as  wit* 
The  greatness  of  hi*  |>crsan.    Sknlttp.  Hot.  VIII 

The  ground  must  lie  of  a  mist  brown,  and 
large  enough,  or  the  horde's  furniture  mu«  be  of 
very  sensible  colours  Dry.trn. 
\.  Materials  for  work  of  any  kind. 

He  disclaims  all  assistance;  he'll  decide  upon 
all  points  freely  and  supinely  by  himself;  with- 
out furniture,  willlnut  projier  material*. 

Hrnlte;,,  PhU.  T.ips.  %  I. 
Fu'liHlEH.f  «•*•  [from  fur ;  Vr.fourrer.] 
A  dealer  in  furs.  Cotgrave. 
FU'RROW.t  n.s.  [Sax.  piph  ;  Dan.>r  ; 
Su.  Goth./br  ;  Lat. fonts,  from  foro,  to 
bore  or  perforate ;  Su.  Goth,  fara,  to 
cultivate  the  ground.] 

1.  A  small  trench  made  by  the  plow  for 
the  reception  of  seed. 

Wheat  must  be  sowed  above   fuerw  before 
M  iclisclmAt,  Mortimer. 
Then  ploughs  for  seed  the  fruitful  furrowi 
broke, 

And  oicu  tabotir'd  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

DryLn,  (Mil. 

2.  Any  long  trench  or  hollow ;  as  a 
wrinkle. 

My  lord  it  is,  though  time  has  plough'd  that 
Tare 

With  many  furmet,  since  I  »»  it  first  ; 
Yet  I'm  loo  well  acquainted  with  the  grou 
quite  co  forget  it.      Dryden  and  Let,  (Edip 


Fu'r row-faced.*  adj.  [furrow  and faced.'] 
Having  a  furrowed  face  ;  a  well -chosen 
epithet  for  the  sea. 

Espoac  no  ships 
To  tbrentenings  of  the/um-ip/a«t<  sen. 

B.  Jomm,  F*t. 

Fi/HROw-WEtD.  n.t.  [furrow  and  weed.] 
A  weed  that  grows  in  furrowed  land. 

Cion  n'd  witli  rank  fiiiniter,  and /urnm  uwr/i. 

iAikt/ieart. 

To  Fu'Rnow.f  v.a.  [from  the  noun  pypian, 
Saxon.] 

1 .  To  cut  in  furrows. 

Thou  can'st  help  lima  to  furrow  tno  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage.  Shai.  R.I  I. 

While  die  ploughman  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the furrvw'd  land.  Milton,  V Allegro. 

2.  To  divide  in  long  hollows. 

The  thrraden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisihlc  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  Uw/iirruic'd-  sea. 

Shu^vare,  Hen.  V. 
So  briny  tear  lias  furrux'd  her  smooth  check. 

Suckling. 

From  thence  \tv  furruw'd  many  a  churlish  sea. 

I'.  Fletcher,  Pite.  Eel.  il.  13. 
The  billow,  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  macr. 
On  the  rough  tea,  and  smooths  its/iimisr-V  face. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  make  by  cutting. 

There  go  the  ships  that  furrow  out  tlK'ir  way  ; 
Yea,  there  of  whales  enormous  sights  we  see. 

Walton. 

Fu'RRY.  adj.  [from  fur.] 

1.  Covered  with  fur;  dressed  in  fur. 

From  Volga's  banks  th'  imperious  Csar 
Leads  forth  \\\%  furry  truo]n  to  war. 

Feltm  to  lard  Gdk*t. 

2.  Consisting  of  fur. 

Stretch  nut  tby  lazy  limits,  awake,  awake, 
And  winter  from  thy  furry  mantle  shake.  Oryd. 

Nut  arm'd  w  ith  horns  of  arbitrary  might, 
( >r  claws  to  stile  their  furry  spoils  in  fight.  Jh-yd. 
FU'RTHElt.t  adj.  [from  forth,  not  from 
far  as  is  commonly  imagined ;  forth, 
further,  furthrtt,  corrupted  from  forther, 
furthest,  jropoep,  Saxon.  Farther  is  used 
'by  Sir  Thomas  More.    Sec  Forth  and 
I  arthkr,  of  which  the  examples  are 
to  be  referred  to  this  word. 

1.  At  a  greater  distance. 

2.  Beyond  this. 

What  farther  need  hove  we  of  witnesses. 

St.  Mat.  xxvi.  05. 
Satan  had  journey'd  on  pensive  and  slow  : 
hut  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  intwin'd, 
As  one  conlinu'd  brake,  the  undergrowth 
Of  shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  pcrples'd 
All  loth  of  man  or  beast  that  pass'd  that  woy. 

Milton,  y.  L. 
TVir  earnest  eyes  Uiey  n»"d,  imagining 
For  oue  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 
Now  ris'n,  to  work  tliem/miAcr  woe  or  shame. 

MUlou.  P.  L. 

3.  Further  has  in  some  sort  the  force  of  a 
substantive  in  the  phrase  no  further  for 
nothing  further;  and  in  what  further 
for  something  further. 

Let  this  appease 
Tbv  doubl,  since  human  rench  no  furthrr  knows. 

"  iI.Uo„,  P.  I.. 

I  may  meet 

Sow  wandering  spirit  of  heaven  by  fountain  side, 
Or  in  thick  shade  retir'd,  from  him,  to  draw 
H'kal further  would  be  learn'd.        Milton.  P.  L. 

Fu'rthkr.  adv.  [from  forth.]  To  a  greater 
distance. 

And  the  angel  of  die  Lord  went  further,  and 
stood  io  a  narrow  place.  A'imi4. 


To  Fu'h  Tit  kr.  v.a.  [from  the  adverb; 
fOpSpian,  Saxon.]  To  put  onward  ;  to 
forward  ;  to  promote ;  to  countenance ; 
to  assist ;  to  help. 

Things  thus  set  in  order,  in  rjaiet  and  rest, 
Shall/Mr/jtrr  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  the  beat. 

Timer. 

Could  their  fond  soperstiuon  hare  furthered  so 
great  attempts  without  the  mixturv  of  a  true  per- 
suasion concerning  the  irresistible  force  of  divine 
power.  Hotter. 

0 rant  not.  O  Lord,  the  desires  of  the  wicked  ; 
furiker  not  his  wicked  device.  Pu  Cll.  ti» 

This  binds  me  then  to  further  my  design. 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  10 further  thine.  Jlryd. 

Fu'RTHEit.wcE.  n.  *.  [from  further.] 
Promotion  ;  advancement ;  help. 

The  Gauls  learned  them  first,  and  used  them 
only  for  the/wrtAcronw  of  Ibcir  trade  and  privatf 
business.  .vpmsrr. 

Our  diligence  must  search  out  nil  helps  and 
furtherance!  of  direction,  which  scriptures,  coun- 
cils, fathers,  histories,  the  laws  and  practices  of  all 
churches  aflord.  Hauker. 

For  gain  and  work,  and  success  in  bis  affairs, 
he  wckctb/urcAntiJic*  of  liim  that  Italh  no  manner 
of  power.  Hooker. 

Cannot  oiy  body,  nor  blood  sacrifice, 
Intreat  you  to  your  wonted^/str/Afroact*  f 

'shakes)Karc,  Hen.  VI. 
If  oven  were  minded  to  live  righteously,  to  be- 
lieve a  (iod  would  be  no  liindrance  or  prejudice  to 
any  such  design,  but  very  much  for  too  advance- 
ment and  furtherance  of  it.  IVtottm. 
Fu'rthkrer.  m.  f.  [from  further.]  Pro- 
moter; advancer. 

Tluit  earnest  favourer  and  furtherrr  of  God*s 
true  religion,  thst  faithful  servitor  to  Ids  prince 
and  country.  A$tham. 
Fu'rthkumore.+  adj.  [further  and  nrorc] 
Moreover ;  besides. 

'Hie  Lord  said  furthermore  to  him,  put  now 
thine  hand  into  thy  bosom.  End.  iv.  6. 

>VfAmn.irT-,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  sal- 
vation, that  be  believe  rightly  the  incarnation  of 
our  I^wd  Jesus  Clirinl.  Athnn.  Creed. 

lllis  ring  1  do  accept  most  thankfully, 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him:  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  shew  my  youth  old  Soylock's  house. 

Si'iit/rare. 

Fu'nTilE-ST.*  adj  [superlative  of  forth. 
See  Far  and  Further.]  At  the 
greatest  distance. 

Tbo  furtheU  a  prudent  man  should  proceed  in 
general  is  to  laugh  at  some  of  his  own  fuil.les. 


Fv'RTivK.f  adj.  [furtive.  Tr.furtntts.  Lat  ] 
Stolen  ;  gotten  by  theft. 

A  furiv*  simulation,  and  u  bastardly  kind  of 
adoption.       Jl/i.  Taylor,  Artif.  Uambom.  p.  96. 
Or  do  llrcy,  as  your  schemes  I  think,  have 
shown. 

Dart  furtue  beams  oi»d  glory  not  ibcir  own, 
All  sirvai.e  to  that  source  of  light,  the  sun  Prutr. 
Fu'RUSCI.e.  n.  i.  [furoitefe,  Fr.  furuitcuius, 
Lat.]    A  bile ;  an  angry  pustule. 

A  furuncle  is  in  its  licginiiing  round,  hard,  and 
inflamed  ;  and  as  it  increasetli,  it  riseth  up  with 
an  acute  head,  and  sometimes  n  pustule  ,  and  tlien 
it  is  more  inrlamed  and  painful,  when  it  arrives  at 
its  stale,  which  is  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

H'isfmnn,  Sttrzrry. 

FU'RY.f  n.*.  [Fr.  furie,  madness,  Cot- 
pave  ;  furor,  Lat.] 

1.  Madness. 

It  is  a  talc 

Told  by  an  idiot;  full  of  sound  and/ury. 
Signifying  nothing.  Shal^are,  Macbeth. 

2.  Rage ;  passion  of  anger ;  tumult  of 
mind  approaching  to  i 
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to  hit  fury;  and  am 


my 

id 

 :  with  *  quietness  of  spirit 

The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  bis. 

Sfiakfieare,  Merck,  of  Ven. 
He  halh  given  me       know  ^*  natures  of 
living  creature*,  and  the  Jaws  of  wild  hcost*. 

Jr'isd.  vii.  90. 

3.  Enthusiasm  ;  exaltation  of  fancy. 

Taking  up  the  lulc.  her  wit  began  to  be  with  a 
divine fury  inspired  ;  and  her  voice  would,  in  so 
beloved  an  occasion,  second  her  wit  Sidney. 

A  sybil  tlial  had  nuraher'd  in  the  world 
Til*  »un  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetick/ury  N»'d  the  work. 

Hhaki]Kare,  Othello. 
Greater  than  bunun  kind  the  see-in 'd  to  look, 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke  i 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling/*  ry  roll. 
When  all  the  god  came  ruling  on  her  soul. 

Drydtu,  JEn. 

4.  [From  furia,  Latin.]  One  of  the  deities 
of  vengeance,  and  ilience  a  stormy,  tur- 
bulent, violent,  raging  woman. 

Tire  sight  of  any  of  tJic  house  of  VotI, 
I«  a*  a/wry  to  torment  toy  will.    Star.  Hen.  VI. 

It  wn»  the  roost  proper  place  for  a  fury  to  wake 
her  nit ;  and  I  believe  every  reader'*  imagination 
is  plcas'd  when  be  Mt>  the  angry  god'lre  thus 
•inking  in  a  tempest,  ami  plunging  herself  into 
hell,  auiidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  and  conf union. 

Addison  vh  Italy. 

Fi/rylike*  adj.  [fury  and  Mr.]  llav- 
ing,  raging  like  one  of  the  Furies. 

t'urae  and  possess  my  happy  breast, 
Not  furytite  in  nann>*  and  tire, 
III  rapture,  rage,  and  nonsense  drest. 

ThwurM't  Son/;. 

FURZE,  n.s  [pjpr.  Saxon;  genista  spi- 
a,  Latin.]  Gorse  :  go&s. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  thorny  :  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  the  pea-bloom  kind, 
are  disposed  in  short  thick  spikes,  which 
are  succeeded  by  short  compressed  pods, 
in  each  of  which  are  contained  three  or 
four  kidney-shaped  seeds.  Miller. 

Carry  out  gravel  to  fill  up  a  hole, 
Both  umber  and/iiraa,  tlic  turf  and  the  cole. 

Tuner. 

For  fewel ,  there  growcth  great  stare  of  furv, 
of  which  the  shrubby  sort  is  called  tame,  and  the 
better  grown  French.   Carew,  Sumy  of  Com  •rail. 

We  may  know, 
And  when  to  reap  the  grain,  and  when  to  sow. 
Or  when  to  fell  tiw  furzes.  Drydrn,  t'irg. 

Fu'nzv.  adj.  [from  furze."]  Overgrown 
with  furze  ;  full  of  gorse. 
Wido  through  the  furzy  field  their  route  they 
take. 

Their  bleeding  bosoms  force  the  thorny  brake. 

Goy. 

Fusca'tion.  »•  ■».  [fuscus,  Latin.]  The 
net  of  darkening  or  obscuring.  Diet. 

FU'SCOUS.*  adj.  [Lat.yiuctii.]  Brown  ; 
of  a  dim  or  dark  colour. 

[The]  feathers  of  tlie  wing  of  a  dark  or  futcoui 
colour.  Ray,  Bern.  p.  247. 

To  FUSE.  v.  a.  Tfundo,fusum,  Lat.]  To 
melt;  to  put  into  fusion;  to  liquify  by 
heat. 

To  Fusk.  v-  n.  To  be  melted  ;  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  liquified  by  heat. 

Fc'sf.k.  n.s.  [fuseau,  French.] 

1.  The  cone  round  which  is  wound  the 
cord  or  chain  of  a  clock  or  watch. 

The  reason  of  the  moliun  or  the  balance  is  by  the 
motion  of  tlie  nest  wlwul,  aud  that  by  the  motion  of 
the  next,  and  that  by  tlie  motion  of  the  fusee,  and 
that  by  the  motion  of  the  tyring ;  the  whole  frame 


of  the  watch  carries  a  reasonableness  in  it,  the 
passive  impression  of  the  intellectual  idea  that  was 

in  the  artist.  Half,  Grig,  of  Mankind. 

2.  A  firelock  [from  fusil,  Fr.]  A  small 
neat  musquet.  This  is  more  properly 
written  fusil. 

Fusee  of  a  bomb  or  granado  shell,  is  that 
which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  com- 
position in  the  shell  lake  fire,  to  do 
the  designed  execution.  Tis  usually  a 
wooden  pipe  or  tap  filled  with  wildfire, 
or  some  such  matter  ;  and  is  intended  to 
burn  no  longer  than  is  the  time  of  the 
motion  of  the  bomb  from  the  mouth  of 
the  mortar  to  the  place  where  it  is  to 
fall,  which  time  Anderson  makes  twenty- 
seven  seconds.  Harris. 

Fu'see.    Track  of  a  buck.  Ainswarth. 

Fu'siBLE.t  adj.  [Fr. fusible.  This  is  one 
of  our  oldest  words  :  "  Metal  fusible." 
Chaucer,  Chan.  Yeom.  Tale.]  Capable 
of  being  melted;  cnpablc  of  being  made 
liquid  by  heat. 

Colours  afforded  by  metalline  bodies,  eitlier 
colliquale  with  or  otherwise  penetrate  into  other 
bodies,  especially  fusible  ones.  lloyte. 

FusiBi'Lti  v.  n.  s.  [from/w/A/c] Capacity 
of  being  melted;  quality  of  growing 
liquid  by  heat. 

The  ancients  observing  in  that  msti-rinl  a  kind 
of  metallical  nature,  or  at  least  a  fusibility,  seem  to 
have  resolved  it  into  a  nobler  use. 

H'W/im,  Architecture.  | 
The  bodies  of  most  use,  tliat  are  sougltt  for  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  tlie  lndah,  which  are 
distinguished  from  other  Iwdics  by  their  weight, 
fusibility,  and  malleableitets.  ioesr. 

Fu'si  h.adj.  [fusilc,  French  ;  futUis,  Latin.] 

1.  Capabie  of  being  melted;  liquitiuble  by 
heat. 

Some,  less  skilful,  fancy  these  scapi  that  occur 
in  most  of  Uie  larger  Gotbick  buildings  of  England 
are  artificial :  and  will  have  it,  dial  they  arc  a  kind 
of fusil  marble.  Woodward. 

2.  Running  by  the  force  of  heat. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  molds  prepar'd  ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools :  then,  what  might  else  be 
wrought 

Fuule,  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Milium,  P.  I.. 

Perpetual  flames, 
O'er  sand  and  ashes,  and  tlie  stubborn  flint, 
Prevailing,  turn  into  a  fusil  sea.  Jtiliju. 

Fc'siL.t  »•  *• 

1.  A  firelock;  a  small  neat  musquet.  [Fr. 
fusil,  formerly  a  fire-steel  for  a  tinder- 
box.  Cotgrave.] 

2.  [In  heraldry;  from  fuseau  or  fusee,  a 
spindle.]    Something  like  a  spindle. 

Fault  must  he  nude  long,  and  small  in  tho  mid- 
dle i  in  the  ancient  coat  of  Montague,  argent  line* 
fusils  in  fesw  gules.  Peacham  an  Btuzomns;. 

Fusii.f.'kr.  u.s.  [from/wi/.]  A  soldier 
armed  with  a  fusil ;  a  musketeer. 

Fu'sios.  n.  s.  ifusio,  Latin;  fusion, 
French.] 

1.  The  act  of  melting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted,  or  of  running 
with  heat. 

Metals  in  fusiun  do  not  dame  for  want  of  a 

piously,  and  tbcrcliy^flaine*.    '     AV  ictoa,  Optictt. 

Fu'somb.*  adj.  Handsome ;  neat ;  notable; 
tidy.  A  northern  word,  of  which  1  know 
not  the  origin.    But  the  word  is  given 
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by  Grose  and  Brockctt,  and  in  the  West* 
moreland  Glossary. 
Fuss.f  h.  s.  [A  low  cant  word,  Dr.  John- 
son says.  It  is,  however,  a  regularly 
descended  northern  word ;  Sax.  pur, 
prompt,  eager;  Su.  Goth,  and  Cimbr. 
/'us,  the  same ;  hence  the  Sax.  fyran,  to 
'hasten,  and  the  Su.  Goth.  Jfysn,  the 
same.]    A  tumult ;  a  bustle. 

End  as  it  befits  your  station ; 
Come  to  use  and  application  ; 
Not  with  senates  keep  a/iu» 
I  submit,  and  answer  thus.  Sut/J. 

To  Fu'ssle.*  See  Fuzzle. 

Fu'ssock.*  «.  s.  [of  unknown  derivation.] 
A  large  gross  woman.  A  northern  word?. 
Grose,  and  the  Craven  dialect.  But  ihe 
Lancashire  dialect  calls  "fussoci  a  term 
of  derision,  generally,  for  fat  and  idle 
persons." 

FUST.f  n  s. 

1.  The  trunk  or  body  of  a  column,  [fusie, 
Fr.  literally,  a  cask.] 

Tlw  bases  of  a  number  of  columns  remain  in 
their  original  position,  and  their  broken  futlt  lie 
Mattered  around. 

Drummond't  Trm^s,  Isll.  si.  (174H.) 

2.  A  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy 
barrel.  [Fr. /*«*/«,  taking  of  the  cask  ] 

To  Fust.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.  See 
also  To  Foist.]  To  grow  mouldly ;  to 
smell  ill. 

Sure  he.  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse 
Looking  before  and  after,  Rave  us  not 
Thai  capability  of  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.  /WntqtKisrc,  Hamlet. 

Fu'stbd.*  adj.  [Fr./urfc.]  Mouldy ;  stink- 
ing. 

His  hlowen  ware 
Of fusled  bops,  now  lost  for  lack  of  sale. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sal.  <v.  5. 

FU'STIAN.t  »•*•  ITt.  fustaine.  From 
the  low  Lat.  fuslanum,  according  to 
Menage,  formed  front  fuslis,  on  account 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  cotton  grows; 
frotn  /uj<a<,  Arabick,  according  to  Boc- 
hart.'which  means  the  city  of  Memphis, 
where  cotton  is  produced  in  abundance.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen  mid 
cotton,  and  perhaps  now  of  cotton  only. 

Is  supper  rcadv,  the  house  trimin'd,  the  serving- 
men  in  their  now' fustian  and  their  while  stockings? 

ShakijMre. 

1.  A  high  swelling  kind  of  writing  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  parts,  or  ol  words 
and  ideas  ill  associated  ;  bombast. 

Nor  will  you  raise  in  me  combustion, 
II*  dint  ofhigh  bcroick/wimn.  Hwiiims. 

'Wliai/wsliiin  have  1  hoard  thc*c  gentlemen  find 
out  ill  Mr.  Cowley's  odes  !  In  general,  I  will  say, 
that  nuthlng  can  appear  mure  beuutiful  to  me  than 
Ihe  strength  or  those  images  which  lliey  condemn. 

Drydtm. 

I'uslinn  is  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted,  and 


rvlatiun  to  each  other.  Vrydrt^ 
Chance  thoughts,  when  govcrn'd  by  the  close. 
Oft  rise  to fustian,  or  descend  to  prose. 

Fu'stiax.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Made  of  fustian. 

2.  Swelling  ;  unnaturally  pompous  ; 
culously  tumid.    Used  of  stile. 

When  men  argue,  Ih"  greatest  part 
O'  th'  contest  falls  on  terms  of  art, 
Until  tlie/ui/Hin  stuff  he  spent, 
hen  they  fall  to  III'  argum 


Huliiras. 
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Virgil,  if  h«  could  have  Men  the  6m  verses  of 
the  SyKse,  would  have  thought  Statius  mad  in  hi* 
fustian  description  of  too  statue  on  tbe  brum 
hone.  Druden,  Dufretnoy. 

Pu'stianist.*  n.  *.  [from Justian.']  One 
who  writes  bombast. 

Preferring  the  gay  rtnknw  of  Apuleius,  Ar- 
nobiua,  or  any  modern fuitianiU,  before  the  native 
Laiinisms  of  Cicero.  MUX.  Apol  for  Smectymnuus. 

Fo'sTiCK.t  «.  s.  A  sort  of  wood  brought 
from  the  West-Indies  used  >"  dying  of 
cloth.  Did. 

Next  to  gaits  old  futtick  ii 
about  U  in  12.  Sprat.  Hut.  It.  S.  p.  Mj. 

To  FU'STIGATE-  v.  a.  \_ftutigo,  Lat.] 
To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  cane.  Diet. 

FusTitiA'Tlos.*  it.  s.  [fromfusiigate.  Fr. 
fusttgation,  Cotgrave.]  Ait  ancient  cus- 
tom of  punishing  with  a  cudgel  ;  the  act 
of  beating  with  a  stick  ;  also,  a  penance 
enjoined  by  the  Roman  inquisition. 

Tbi-y  punikhed  fcuch  as  tworc  falsely  by  Utcir 
prince  with futii^alkn. 

Abp.  Sanerofl,  Mod.  Pot.  1657,  J  7.  [ 
Fatting  and  fultigalion  may  do  something. 

latin,  Honey  Moon.  p.  -41.  | 

FusTtLA'niAN.  n.s.  QfromyiiJfy.3  A  low  ' 
fellow;  a  stinkard;  a  scoundrel.  A  word 
used  by  Shakspcarc  only. 
Away,  you  million,  you  rsmpallisn,  you  fut- 
1 ;  I'll  tiekje  your  catastrophe. 

,  Hen.  IV. 


Fu'stilug,  or  Fu'sTiLucis."   n.  s.  [from 
1/.    Tli  is  choice  expression  has  some 


fusty, 

advantage  o\erfustilonan  in  having  been 
placed  in  our  old  dictionaries,  as  well  as 
used  by  a  very  sensible  writer!  Sher- 
wood and  Cotgravc  both  give  it ;  and 
the  latter  defines  it,  under  the  word 
coche,  "  a  woman  gjrown  fat  by  ease  and 
laziness."  In  the  Lxmouth  dialect,  fus- 
tilvgs  is  "  a  big-boned  person."]  A 
gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 

You  may  daily  see  «uch/k»i;/«£»  walking  in  the 
streets,  like  no  rnnny  tuns,  each  moring  upon  two 
pottlc-pota.  Jumui,  Sin  Styrmattted,  ( 1 639,  p.  39. 

Fu'sTlNESS.f  n.s.  [frorn/i«/y.]  Mould- 
iness;  stink.  Sheruvod. 

Fu'stv.  adj.  [from/mf.]  Ill-sruelling ; 
mouldy. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out 
either  of  your  brains:  he  were  a*  good  crack  a 
fuMty  not  with  no  kernel.    Shakt.  Tnii.  and  Cress. 
The  futty  pltbcinns  hate  thine  honours. 

Shakspmrc,  Corial. 
The  large  Achilles,  at  this/wr*  stuff, 
"lOUtS  In  ild 


From  his  deep  chest  laughs 

Shakspenre. 

FUTILE-t  adj.  [futile,  French  ,futilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Talkative;  loquacious. 

One  /utile  person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to 
tell,  will  do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it 
their  duty  to  conceal.  -Bacon. 

2.  Trifling  ;  worthless  ;  of  no  weight. 

The  word  may  hare  some  allusion  to  the  vessel 
called  futile,  used  in  the  sacrifice  of  Vesta,  of  tliat 
narrow  bottom  tltst  it  could  not  stand,  but  was 
forced  to  be  held  up.  Thus  say,  a  man  it/ulitr  , 
and,  by  alluding  to  a  vessel,  you  call  him  a  leaking, 
a  cracked  vessel ;  he  still 


Wake, 


on  Tests    Script.  (1701.)  p.»34. 


Tbe  sons  of  earth,  the  vulgar  crew, 
Anxious  for  /unit  gains,  beneath  me  stray, 
And  seek  with  erring  step  contentment's  obvious 
way. '     Shenstone,  liar  after  Sickness,  ( 1 749. ) 

Futi'lity.  n.s.  [fulilitc,  French;  from 
futile.'] 

1.  Talkativeness ;  loquacity. 

This  fable  docs  not  strike  so  much  at  the futility 
of  women,  as  at  the  incontinent  levity  of  a  prying 
humour.  L'EHrangr. 

2.  Triflingness  ;  want  of  weight ;  want  of 
solidity. 

Trilling  futility  appears  in  their  signs  of  die 
iodine  It,  aud  their  mutual  relations  and  aspect*. 

llentley. 

Fu'tilous.*  adj.  [hnufutilis.]  Worthless; 
trifling.    Not  now  in  use. 
I  received  your  answer  to  diat futilou*  pamphlet* 
Howll,  Lett-  ii-  4«. 
God  implant*  no  instincts  in  bis  creature*  that 
are  f  vidua*  and  vain.         Granrille,  Srrm.  p.  S67. 

Fu'ttocks.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  ./bo/ 
hooks.  Skinner.]  The  lower  timbers 
that  hold  the  ship  together. 

FU'TURE  f  adj.  [futurus,  Latin  xfutur, 
French.  This  word  had  formerly  the 
Latin  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  of 
which  Milton  affords  perhaps  the  latest 
example,  P.  L.  x.  8H).]  That  which  will 
be  hereafter  ;  to  come  :  as,  the  future 
state. 

Glory  they  sung  to  the  most  High  .'  good  will 
To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace. 

Milt™,  P.L. 
He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas't  command. 
And  flings  ihv future  people  from  bis  liand. 

^rfdinm,  OrU. 

Do  nnd  hare  moke  the  present  time  ;  did,  hod, 
tbe  past ;  shall,  u*Ui.  the  future. 

Ltrwth,  Intnd.  Eng.  Grammar. 

Fu'ture.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  Time 
to  come ;  somewhat  to  happen  hereafter. 

The  letters  Itavo  transported  roe  beyond 
This  ign'rant  present  time  ;  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant.      Shaktjtmre,  Macheth. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its 
power,  either  is  disabled  for  tbe  fulnre,  or  vise 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after. 

Lack*. 

Fu'TURELY.t  adv.  from future. ]  In  time 
to  come. 

This  prescience  of  God,  as  it  is  prescience,  is 
not  tbe  cause  of  any  thing  fulurety  succeeding  ; 
neither  doth  God's'  foreknowledge  impose  any 
necessity,  or  bind.  Ralegh. 

It  more  imports  me 
Than  all  tbe  actions  that  1  bsve  foregone. 
Or  futurely  can  I  lope. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Tun  NMe  Kinsmen. 
FoTURi'Tiox.f  «.  s.   [old  Yr.futurition.] 
The  state  of  being  to  be  ;  the  condition 
of  being  to  come  to  pass  hereafter. 

Tbe  time  ((.pressed  denotes  tbe futuruion  at  the 
Utter  day.  Pennon  on  the  Creed,  Art.  11. 

1%  it  imaginable,  that  Use  great  means  of  the 
world's  redemption  should  rest  only  in  the  number 
of  possibilities,  and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  its 
futurULm,  as  to  leave  tlte  event  in  on  equal  poise, 
whether  ever  tlsere  should  be  such  a  thing  or  no? 

South.  Semi.  L28S. 

FuTir'MTY.  n.  s.  [from  future.'} 
1.  Time  to  come. 

Not  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
NL>r  purpiu'd  merit  io/idMrify, 


I  will  contrive  some  way  to  make  it  known  to 
futurity,  that  I  hod  your  lordship  for  my  patron. 

Swift* 

2.  Event  to  come. 

Ail  futuniiei  are  naked  be-far*  that  All-areiag 
Eye,  the  -ight  of  which  U  no 


by 

cm  bo 


distance  of  time  than  the  sight  of  an  an 
determined  by  distance  of  place. 

Ttiis,  great  Amphiarua,  lay  hid  from  t 
Though  skill'd  in  fate  and  dark futurity. 

3.  The  state  of  being  to  be;  futurition. 

It  may  be  well  reckoned  among  tbe  bore  pos- 
sibilities, which  never  commence  into  a futurity  t  it 
requiring  such  u  free,  sedate  and  intent  mind,  as  it 
may  bet  is  no  where  found  but  among  tbe  pla- 
lonical  ideas.  Granville,  Scejuii, 

To  FUZZ.t  tt.  n.  [without  etymology, 
Dr  Johnson  says  ;  but  it  may  be  referred 
perhaps  to  the  same  original  as  fzz  is. 
See  To  Fizz.]  To  fly  out  in  small 
particles. 

To  Fuzz.*  «.  a.  To  make  drunk.  See  To 
Fuzzle.    A  low  word. 

The  University  troop  dined  with  the  Earl  of 
Abingdon,  and  came  home  well  fuxud. 

A.  ITevd'4  Life,  by  himself,  p.  343. 

Fu  'sntBALL.  it.  s.  [fuzz  and  ball.']  A  kind 
of  fungus,  which,  when  pressed,  burst* 
and  scatters  dust  in  the  eyes. 

To  Fu'zzlr.*  ii.  a  [Gr.  fw&a,  to  swell 
out.]  To  make  drunk.  Sherwood. 

Having  liberally  taken  Ms  liquor,  my  line 
scholar  was  so  fulled,  that  he  was  no  sooner  laid  in 
bed,  bat  be  fell  fast  asleep. 

Ilurton,  Anal,  of  Met  p.  604. 

Fu'zzy.*  adj.   [Teut.  voose  turven, fuzzy 

Light 
Craven 

dialect,  and  Brockett.  By  tbe  latter 
written  also  fozy. 
Fy.f  infer;.  [This  term  of  abhorrence  is 
found  in  many  languages,  and  is  of 
great  age  in  our  own.  Chaucer  uses  it ; 
WiclifFe,  the  similar  expression,  fugh. 
Or.  ftl ;  Lat,  phy  ;  old  Vr.fu  ;  Ital.  and 
modern  Fr.ft;  Span,  fai;  Welsh.^ri  ; 
Fiem.  foei.  Our  own  word  is  often  writ- 
ten^c.  The  expression  may  be  traced 
to  the  verb  signifying  hale  or  disgust ; 
Sax.  pan;  Gctm.Jien  ;  M.  Goth,  fjani 
old  Goth,  fa.]  A  word  of  blame  and 
disapprobation. 

And fy  on  fortune 
Whose  wrathful  wreaks  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser. 

Fy,  my  lord,  fy  !  a  soldier,  and  afraid  ?  What 
need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call 
our  power  to  account  ?  Skabpeare,  Macbeth. 

A  bawd,  tir,fy  upon  him  ! 

XVoJlijirarr,  Meat,  for  Meas. 
Hat  fy,  my  wand'ring  muse,  how  thou  do'st 
stray! 

Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way. 

ifiltan,  Fac.  Exert. 
Kay,  fy,  what  mean  you  in  this  open  place  ? 
Unhand  me,  or,  I  swear,  I'll  scratch  your  face  : 
Let  go,  for  shame ;  you  make  me  mad  for  spite . 
My  mouth's  my  own ;  and  if  you  kiss,  I'll  bile. 

Drytum. 

Fy,  madam,  he  cried,  we  must  be  past  all  these 

Taller. 


or  fozy  turves,  Dr.  Jamieson.] 
anil  spungy.    A  northern  word. 
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Gf  Has  two  sound*,  one  from  the  Gr. 
r,  and  the  Latin,  which  is  called 
that  of  the  hard  G,  because  it  is  formed 
by  a  pressure  somewhat  hard  of  the 
forepart  of  the  tongue  against  the  up- 
per gum.  This  sound  G  retains  before 
a,  o,  u,  I,  r;  as,  gaU,  go,  gull ;  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  gaol  and  its  de- 
rivatives, before  the  a  in  which  the£  is 
soft-  The  other  sound,  called  that  of 
the  soft  G,  resembles  that  of  J,  and  is 
commonly,  though  not  always,  found 
before  e,  i  ;  as,  gem,  gibbet.  Where  g  is 
doubled,  the  sound  before  e  is  usually 
hard,  as  dagger,  ragged,  Are.  but  not  in 
tuggett  ;  and  in  many  words  the  single 
jTcforc  e  has  the  hard  sound,  as  in 
geese,  get,  eager,  finger,  longer,  target, 
tiger,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  g 
before  i,  whether  doubled  or  not,  in 
numerous  instances  ;  Mjriddy,  gift,  gild, 
gird,  dig,  digger,  rigging,  4c.  Before  n, 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  g  is  commonly 
melted  away;  as  in  the  French,  from 
which  these  words  arc  commonly  de- 
rived :  thus,  for  benign,  malign,  condign, 
we  pronounce  benine,  maline,  eondiue.  It 
is  often  silent  in  the  middle  of  words 
before  A  ;  as  might.  The  .Saxon  IV,  J, 
seems  to  have  had  generally  the  sound 
of  u  consonant ;  whence  gate  is  by  rus- 
ticKs  still  pronounced  yale. 
G.*  In  ntusick,  one  of  the  clefs ;  that  of 

the  treble  or  alt. 
To  GAB.»  t>.  n.  [a  very  ancient  word  in 
our  own  language,  and  found  in  many 
others,  with  much  the  same  meaning; 
gaber,  old  French,  to  laugh  at,  from  gab, 
mockery;  begabba,  (Join,  gabba,  feel, 
the  same  from  gabb,  a  mock ;  gobban, 
Sax.  to  trifle,  to  ioke,  to  talk  a  mere 
jargon ;  gabbare,  Ital.  to  mock ;  gkab, 
Pers.  a  foolish  or  bitter  expression. 
The  Europ.  word  is  to  be  traced,  per- 
haps, to  the  Celt,  gob,  a  beak;  Irish, gob, 
a  beak  or  mouth ;  whence  gob  for  the 
mouth  ;  and  hence  gabble.} 
1.  To  talk  idly;  to  prate. 

I  am  no  lablw,  [blab.] 
Ne  though  I  say  it,  I  n'ara  not  lefc  to  guile. 

Chaucer,  Mill.  Tale. 

2.  To  lie;  to  impose  upon.  "  Gabbing, 
i.  e.  lying."      Dtdlokar,  and  Codteram. 

I  <k'tiy  that  thilkc  thing  be  food,  that  ano)  eth 
hym,  that  bath  it-  GaMe  I  of  thi»?  Thou  wilt 
saic  oak.  Omar,  Baetk.  ii.  5. 

I  gabkt  oot ;  so  hare  I  jnye  and  bliss ! 

Chauttr,  Kunt-Pr.Tale. 

Gab*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Cant ;  lo- 
quacity; imposing  language ;  as  "  he  has 
the  gift  of  the  gab."  A  colloquial  ex- 
pression. 

VOL.  II. 


GAB 

Ga'bardine.+    See  Gaberdine. 

To  Ga'bble,4  v.  n.  Kgabbare,  Ital.  gab- 

beren,  Dutch ;  gafia,  icel.  to  babble.  See 

also  To  Gab. 

1.  To  make  an  inarticulate  noise. 

When  thou  could'st  not,  lavage, 
Shew  thine  own  meaning,  but  would"*  g«l>'Jr  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  tby  purposes 
With  wards  that  nude  them  known. 

Flocks  of  fowl,  th«t  when  the  tempests  roar, 
silent  shore. 
JJryden,  j£n. 

2.  To  prate  loudly  without  meaning. 

Hsre  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
gniUe  like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  ye 
make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house? 

SAaltjfart,  Tut.  Night. ' 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gnUle, 
TV  had  beard  three  labourer,  of  Babel.  Jlwldmu. 

Such  a  rout,  and  *uch  a  rabble, 
Run  to  hear  Jack  Pudding  gaUU.  Swift. 

Ga'bbi.r.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Inarticulate  noise  like  that  of  brute 
animals. 

•Not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another,  so 
we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  pu  rposc  : 
chough's  language,  gaUde  enough,  and  good 
enough.  Shaktpeare,  AIT »  well. 

1.  Loud  talk  without  meaning. 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gahhle  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders;  each  to  other  calls. 
Not  understood.  Mdtm,  P.  I.. 

Ga'bbler.')"  n.  *.  [from gabble-]  A  prater. 
A  chattering  fellow.  Sherwood 

G  A'BEL.f  »•  >■  [galeiU,  Fr.  gabelio.  Ital. 
jarel,  Sax.  a  tribute,  jipui,  to  give. 
Some  etymologists  deduce  the  word 
Heb.  gab,  a  present ;  others  from  kab- 
balah, Arab,  cabala,  or  cavnla,  receipt.] 
An  excise ;  a  tax. 


GAD 

dress.  The  coarse  frock,  which  resem- 
bles a  loose  shirt,  is  still  worn,  instead 
of  a  coat,  by  our  peasant*  in  many 
places. 

My  best  way  is  to  creep  under  bis  gate  rvfine  j 
there  U  no  other  nheher  hereabout.  Shnh/u  Temp. 

You  call  me  rnUbelievrr,  cut- throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 

Sbahjxm,  Men*,  of  Ten. 

The  knight  did  straight  submit. 
And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet : 
Next  he  dforob'd  his  gaberdine, 
And  with  it  did  himself  resign.  Iludihrat. 

GA'BIOS.  n.  t.  [French.]  A  wicker 
basket  which  is  filled  with  earth  to  make 
a  fortification  or  intrenchmcnt. 

His  battery  was  defended  all  along  with  naliiant, 
and  caiks  filled  with  sand.  Anottea, 

Ga'blevt  n.  t.  [Icel.  gabl,  the  end  of  a 
thing  ;  Goth,  gibal.  Du  Cangc  deduces 
the  low  Lat  gabulum,  frons  edificii,  from 
what  he  calls  the  Engl,  gabUhead.]  The 
fore-front  or  end  of  a  house  coming 
down  right.  Bullokar.  The  gable,  or 
gable-end  of  a  house,  is  the  upright 
triangular  end ;  from  the  cornice,  or 
caves,  to  the  top  of  its  roof.  Chambers. 

the  gatie,  and  grave  therein  thy  name. 

Viam  of  P.  Ptvmnan. 


Take  care  that  all  your  brick  work  be  covered 
with  tha  tiling,  according  to  the  new  way  of 
building,  without  gahlt-endt,  which  are  very  heavy, 
and  very  apt  to  let  the  water  into  the  brick-work. 

Mortimer,  Huibandry, 

Gaby.*  n.  t.  [perhaps  from  gaber,  old 
Fr.  to  laugh  at.  Sec  To  Gab.]  A  silly 
or  foolish  person.  A  vulgar  expression. 
In  the  Lancashire  dialect,  "  a  dunce  or 
fool  is  called  a  gamby."  See  Gawky. 
To  lay  upon  them  such  gottb,  taxes,  and  all!  GAD.f  n.  t.   [jab,  Saxon;  gaddr,  Icel.  a 


manner  of  tributes,  as  should  please  the  king  to  j 
demand.  Sir  R.  ITilliams,  Actions  of  the  Low  _ 

Countries,  (1G18,)  p.  I. 
This  may  be  done,  if  he  impose  new  gnieii  or 
imposts  upon  his  subjects. 

Bp.  Tirytor,  Diss,  from  Popery,  ill.  5  3. 
The  gaJWi  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine, 
and  tobacco.  Jdditm  •»  Italy. 

Ga'bbller.*  n.  I.  [from  gabei.]    A  col- 
lector of  taxes. 

To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gateUtr't 
goods  I  think  I  may,  not  unaptly,  compare  our 
burning  the  pope, 

n'riskt,  View  of  the  late  Trxmttes,  (1685.)  Pref. 

GA'BBKDiSF-t  n.t.  [  Span.  gabardinat  j 
old  Fr.  and  Span,  gaban,  a  cloak  of  felt, 
a  loose  coat  worn  over  another;  Ital. 
gavordina,  a  frock,  a  shepherd's  gar- 
ment ;  Fr.  galleverdine,  "  a  long  coat  or 
cassock  of  coarse,  and  for  the  most 
part  motley  or  parti-coloured,  stuff." 
Cotgrave.  Our  word  is  usually  written 
gaberdine.']    A  coarse  frock  ;  any  mean 


club.] 

1.  A  sceptre,  or  club.  In  the  North,  a 
long  stick. 

To  fawning  dogs  sometimes  I  gave  a  bone, 
And  flung  some  scraps  to  such  as  nothing  bad ; 
But  in  my  hands  still  kept  the  golden  gttd, 
Tliat  serv'd  my  turne.         Mir. far  Mag.  p.  517. 

2.  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel. 

Flemish  ileel  is  brought  down  the  Rhine  to 
Don,  and  other  parti,  some  in  ban,  and  some  in 
god,,  and  therefore  called  Flemish  steel,  and 
sometime*  god  steel.        Moron,  Mech.  Eitmsct. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspcare  for 
a  stile  or  graver,  [from  jab,  Sax.  a 
goad.] 

I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words. 

Tit.  Andrvnietu. 

To  GAD.f  ».  n.  [derived  by  Skinner 
from  gadfly }  by  Junius  from  gadaw, 
Welsh,  to  forsake ;  thought  by  t  ' 
only  the  preterite  of  the  old  word  i  _ 
to  go.  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  there  i 
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once  the  verb  gade,  a  frequentative  from 
go,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  old 
adjective  gadling  being  formerly  written 
gadelyng,  and  a  going  about  from  house 
to  house  being,  in  written  gadyng. 
Sec  Gadding  and  Gadling.  See  also 
Granger's  Divine  Logike,  (1620,)  p.  171. 
"  Gad,  or  gadding  abroad,  of  gadad, 
Heb.  to  rush  out,  to  run  all  abroad,  as 
soldiers  do,  issuing  out  of  the  camp."] 
To  ramble  about  without  any  settled 
purpose ;  to  rove  loosely  and  idly. 

Tbe  virgins  will  be  over  unely  apparelled  and 
trymiDcit,  and  will  nedes  at  overmuebe  libertie 
gpoc  rxungingc  and  godding*  obrodc. 
Jfortin,  Alarr.  of  PneH$,  (1554,)  sign.  Dd.  4.  b. 

How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have  you 
been  gadding  f  — 
—  Wlterc  1  liave  learnt  me  to  repent. 

ShaltuKorc,  Horn*  and  Jul. 

Give  the  water  no  passage,  neither  a  wicked 
woman  liberty  to  gad  abroad       JEceryJ-  xxv.  i5. 

Th»  lesser  devils  ii/use  with  gbnsdy  rore, 
And  throng  forth  about  the  world  to  gad; 
Each  land  they  flll'd,  river,  stream,  and  shore. 

Fairfax. 

Knvy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and  wrdketh  the 
streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home.  Boa*. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  ev'ry  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion ; 
To  court  each  place  or  fortune  that  doth  fall. 
Is  wantonness  in  contemplation.  Herbert. 

Thee,  shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desart  cares, 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown, 
And  nil  their  echoes  moan.         Hilton,  lytidau 

A  fierce  loud  burring  breex* ;  llieir  stings  draw 


And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Sho  wreaks  Iwr  anger  on  her  rival's  head ; 
Willi  furic*  iriglits  her  from  ber  native  home. 
And  drives  her  gadding  round  the  world  to  roam. 


There's  an  ox  lost,  and  this  coxcomb  runs  a 
gaddmg  after  wild  fowl.  V  Estrange. 

No  wonder  their  thoughts  should  be  perpetually 
shifting  from  what  disgusts  them,  and  seek  better 
entertainment  in  more  pleasing  olrjccts,  after  which 
they  will  unavoidably  be  gadding.  Ijxke. 

Ga'baboi/t.*  n.  s.  One  who  runs  much 
abroad  without  business:  a  colloquial 
term.    See  also  Gadder. 

Ga'dder.*  n.  *.  [from  gad.]  A  rambler ; 
one  that  runs  much  abroad  without  bu- 
siness ;  a  gadder  about.  Huloei. 

A  'Imtiken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causetb 
great  anger,  and  the  will  not  cover  her  own  shame. 

Eeclut  XTvi.  s. 

If  -he  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a 
prajiker,  or  a  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her. 

£nrtun,JiUl.  of  Mthn.  p,J€7. 

Ga'ddixo.*  n.  s.  [from  gad.  Mr.  Warton 
citen,  from  the  register  of  a  chantry 
in  153-r,  "  Receyvid  at  the  gadyng 
with  Saynte  Mary  songe  at  Crismas, 
which  he  interprets  "  at  the  going  about 
from  house  to  house,  Ac."  Note  on 
Milton's  Lycidas,  ver.  40.  "  To  gadde 
in  procession  is  among  the  articles  cen- 
sured by  Bale  in  his  Dcclatation  of 
Bonner's  Articles,  1554.]  A  going 
about :  a  pilgrimage. 

Tbe  station*  he  speaketh  of  were  no  gaddiagt, 
but  stnmliugs.    Futie't  Retentive,  (1580,)  p. 

GA'DDtvtiLY.f  adv.  [from  gad.]  In  a 
rambling,  roving  manner. 

(iadiin^ly,  as  they  that  went  on  pilgrimage. 

Hnloet. 


Ga'dfly.^  n.  t.  [gad  and  fly;  but  by 
Skinner,  who  makes  it  the  original  of 
gad;  it  is  called  goadfy.  Supposed  to 
be  originally  from  goad,  in  Saxon  jab, 
and  fly.  Dr.  Johnnon.—  It  is  from  the 
Goth,  gadda,  to  prick ;  gadd,  Swed.  a 
sting.]  A  Ay  that  when  he  stings  the 
cattle  makes  them  god  or  run  madly 
about;  the  breese. 

Hie  fly  called  the  gad^/ly  brecdeth  of  somewhat 
that  swimtneth  upon  tbe  lop  of  tire  water,  and  is 
most  obotit  ponds.  Bacon. 

Light  fly  his  slumbers.  If  perchance  s  Sight 
Of  angry  gndjliet  fasten  on  tbe  herd. 

Thomson,  Summer. 
Ga'dlixc*  adj.  [from  gad.  Gadeling, 
straggling.  Hearne,  Gloss.  Rob.  of  Glou- 
cester.!   Straggling :  in  the  vocabulary 
of  Buliokar.    Chaucer  uses  it  as  a  sub- 
stantive for  an  idle  vagabond,  a  gadder 
about.  Obsolete. 
Ga'elick.*  )  n.    [from  Gallia.']    A  dia- 
Ga'lick.     S     lect  of  the  Celtick  tongue. 

I  believe,  without  vanity,  I  may  say  I  under- 
stand  the  Crrfic  as  well  as  any  man  living ;  for  I 
wrote  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  it. 

Stale  on  the  Jutkent.  of  Ouutn'r  Poem*,  p.  24. 

The  young  fin  the  Highlands]  are  indeed 
tauglrt  to  read  English,  but  often  they  read  with- 
out understanding,  and  still  prefer  speaking  Gaeik. 
Dr.  Jitmieum  on  the  Orig.  of  the  SeoHuh  language. 

Gaf.'i.ick  or  Ga'i.ick.*  adj.  Pertaining 
to  the  Gaelick  language. 

We  may  determine  from  the  Calk  names,  which 
may  even  now  be  traced  along  the  Tweed  and  tire 
Merse.    Coalmen  on  the  Meverat  PevpU  of  Scotland. 

G  AFF.f  n.  s.  [gaffe,  Fr.  "  an  iron  hook, 
wherewith  seamen  pull  great  fishes  into 
iheir  ships."  Cotgrave.J 
A  harpoon  or  large  hook.  Airuvtorik. 

Gaff.*  i».  s.    A  fool.    See  Gopp. 

Ga'ffer.t  »•  [xeFe)ie»  companion,  Sax. 
Dr.  Johnson  from  Junius ;  others  con- 
sider it  a  contraction  of  good  father; 
and  some  of  godfather,  the  sense  of 
which  word  came  to  be  extended  to 
every  man  of  some  age.  Sec  Elstob  on 
the  Sax.  Homil.  of  St.  Gregory,  p.  20.] 
A  word  of  respect  now  obsolete,  or  ap- 
plied only  to  a  mean  person. 

A  few  honest  gaffert  with  tlteir  elect  pastor. 
Bp.  Ganden,  £ceL  Angl.  Sw»>.  ( lf>S%)  p.5B5. 
fatg-ffcr  Treadwell  told  us  by  Uw  bye, 
Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry.  Gay,  PaoUtrah. 
GA'tFLE.f  n.  t. 

1.  An  artificial  spur  put  upon  cocks  when 
they  are  set  to  fight,  [gafak,  Ice),  a 
kind  of  dart.] 

2.  A  steel  lever  to  bend  cross-bows.  [Snx. 
javeloc] 


Our  Spanish  Causing  gng$  the  English  I 

Uilion,  Ampagitieo. 
They  mlgbt  pw.iWy  br  obstinacy  harden,  or  by 
diversion  gat,  conscience ;  but  they  could  not  bribe 


Tbe  gnfllc  of  a  cross -bow. 
Ga'fplock."    See  Gavelock. 
Ga'fty.*  adj.  Doubtful ;  suspected.  A 
gafly  person  is  a  suspected  person.  Che- 
shire.   Wilbraham's  Gloss.    No  etymo- 
logy has  been  proposed. 
To  GAG.f  v.  a.  [from  gaghel,  Dutch,  the 
palate,  Minsheu ;  the  past  participle  of 
the  Saxon  ^aejjian,  to  close  up.    Mr.  H. 
Tooke.]    To  stop  the  mouth  with  some- 
thing that  may  allow  to  breathe,  but 
hinder  to  speak. 

He's  out  of  his  jtuard  already  :  unless  you  laugh 
and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagg'd. 

Tie.  Xigkt. 


and  corrupt  it.  Dea 
Tlwre  fuam'd 
bound. 


of  Oiriitian  Piety,  p.  121 . 
logick,   gn«,-d  nod 
Pop*. 


With, 


Gag.+  ».  *.  [from  tlve  verb.]  Something 
put  into  the  mouth  to  hinder  speech  or 
eating. 

Your  monkish  prohibitions,  and  eipswgatoriou* 
and  sua  tin. 
iVr*<m,  Animadv.  Item.  Defence. 
tbe  kids  their  danu  too  deeply  drain, 
arid  mn-rJn  their  soft  ntoutlst  restrain. 

Il'-'jdc-ti. 

Your  woman  wort  Id  have  run  up  stain  before 
me ;  but  1  have  secured  her  below  with  a  gag  in 
ber  chaps.  t>r\^tcn. 

Ga'gokk-*  h.  s.  [from  gag.]  One  who 
uses  a  gag  to  stop  the  mouth. 

I  undertook  to  answer  that  very  worthless  SQ - 
thor,  "the  gagger  of  all  protectants'  mouths  for 
ever."      ituuntagv,  App.to  Cat.  (16Z5,)  Dedic. 

Out  of  just  Indignation  against  tills  ganger  and 
his  follows.  Ibid. 

GAGE.f  »•  «•  [gage,  French.  Dr.  John- 
sou.  —  The  past  participle  of  the  Sax. 
verb  Jtcjjian,  to  close  up ;  gage  being 
that  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to  certain 
fulfilments.  Mr.  H.  Tooke.— See, 
however,  nwi^e,  which  is  the  same  word 
as  gage,  and  is  formed  of  the  Lat.  vat, 
vadu,  a  surety  ;  Su.  vad,  the  same ;  low 
Lat.  vadiare,  gagiare ;  Germ,  wigea,  to 
hazard,  to  engage ;  Su.  Goth,  vaga,  the 
same.] 

1.  A  pledge;  a  pawn;  a  caution;  any- 
thing given  in  security. 

He,  when  tire  sluined  shield  of  slain  Sarrsfoy 
He  spy'd,  with  that  same  fairy  champion's  pjge, 
He  to  him  leapt ;  and  thnt  same  envious  gage. 
Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snalcht  away. 

Sjxnjer,  f,  Q. 

Tlwre  I  throw  my  gage 
Disclaiming  liere  lire  kindred  of  a  king, 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 

Stmlapeart,  Rick.  II. 
There  is  my  eaer.Uie  manual  seal  of  death, 
Turn  marks  thee  osit  for  IkII.  SknhpeaTt,  Hick.  II. 
IVy  from  their  mothers'  breasts  poor 
rend, 

Nor  without  gngrt  to  the  needy  lend. 

I  ruu  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 
The  g»g*  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it. 

&utrsrrn,  Omit; 
But  since  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  king, 
In  Britain's  right  that  tlmu  shouldst  wed  tlx  main, 
Heav'n,  as  a  gage,  would  cast  some  previous  thing, 
And  therefore  doom'd  that  Lowsoo  should  be  slain. 

Dryden. 

In  any  truth,  tlrst  gel*  not  possession  of  our 
■  by  self  evidence  or  demonstration,  the  argu- 
ments, that  gain  it  assent,  are  the  vouchors  and 
gage  of  its  probability.  Aanhr. 
1.  A  measure ;  a  rule  of  measuring. 

One  judges,  ns  Uie  weather  dictates,  right 

The  poem  is  at  noon,  and  wrong  at  night ; 

Another  judges  by  a  surer  gage, 

An  author's  principles,  or  parentage.  l'osotf . 
3.  In  naval  language,  when  one  ship  is  to 

windward  of  another,  she  is  said  to  have 

the  weather  gage  of  her. 
To  Gaof..  v.  a.   [eager,  French.] 
1 .  To  wager ;  to  depone  a^  a  wager ;  to 

impawn  ;  to  give  as  a  caution,  pledge,  or 

security. 

A  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king.  Skaiipew 
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He 


found  Uh>  Turkish  merdunts  tanking 
unto  these  merchants  he  gave  due  aalula- 


bis  faith  for  their  safely,  and  they 

ito 

2.  To  bind  by  iome  caution  or  surety ;  to 

My  dvef  core 
It  in  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debt* 
Whemn  ray  titnr,  something  too  prodigal, 
Halh  left  m  gaged.  S'takipeare. 

3,  To  measure;  to  take  the  content*  of 
any  vessel  of  liquids  particularly.  More 
properly  gauge.   See  To  Gauge. 

AVc  nhsl!  sec  your  bearing. 
—  Nay,  but  I  bar  to  night :  you  shall  not  gnge  me 
By  whet  we  do  to  night.     Shalt.  Merch.  of  Pirn. 

Ga'okk.*  h.  t.  [more  properly  ganger. 
Ft.  gaulgeur.]   One  whose  business  it  is  j 
to  measure  vessels  or  quantities.  See 
G  auger.  Sherwood,] 

To  GA'GGLE.t  v.  it.  [gegen,  gageJenA 
Dutch.   Dr.  Johnson.     From  the  Icel.  | 
gagl,  a  cuckoo,  Xorvr.  a  goose  ;  a  word 
from  the  sound.    Serenius.]    To  make 
noise  like  a  goose. 

Birds  prune  their  feather*,  geese  gaggle,  end 
crow*  eeein  to  cell  upon  rein ;  which  U  but  the 
comfort  they  receive  in  die  relenting  of  the  air. 

Bacon,  -Vol.  Hist. 

May  fat  geese  gnggU 
Ami  ne'er  want  gutMeb 

Ga'ogling.*  «...  [fromgaggfc]  A  noise 
made  by  geese. 

You  know  how  the  ^  of  geeae  did  once 
preserve  the  Capitol.  JloweS,  Lett.  iv.  1. 

Ga'ibty.t    See  Gayety. 

GA'iLY.f  adv.  [from  gay.]    See  Gayly. 

1.  Airily;  cheerfully. 

Gaity  aaid  of  you.  Barrel,  Alo.  (1580.) 

Wights,  who  travel  thai  way  dally, 
Jog  on  by  bii  example  gtafy. 

Swift,  Piatt  merited  lo  him,  ed.  Barret,  p.  1 05. 
Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  inter- 
rogated  about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said,  that  they 
were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly. 

Mruan,  Life  of  Thornton, 

2.  Splendidly ;  beautifully. 

Some  shew  their  gaify  gilded  trim 
Quick  glancing  lo  the  sun.  Cray,  Ode  /. 

$.  In  the  north  of  England,  in  good  health 
and  spirits  ;  often  also  used  with  voeU ; 
as,  I  am  gaily  well,  which  indeed  is  an 
old  form  of  speech.  See  the  next  sense. 
4.  Very  ;  in  a  great  degree. 

For  this  purpose,  whereof  we  now  write,  this 
would  have  served  gaitie  tecll. 

mtlton,  Arte  of  RKclerikr,  (1553,)  fol.  111.  a. 

GAIN.f  >'•  **•  [&"'»>  French.    Dr  Johnson. 

 Su.  Goth,  gagn,  emolument;  Teut. 

getein,  gain,  geainnen,  to  make  gain ; 
box.  pipinnan,  to  acquire.] 

1.  Profit;  advantage;  contrary  to  Am. 

But  what  thing*  were  gain  lo  me,  those  I  counted 
loo*  for  Christ  PhiL  iii.7. 

Besides  the  purpose  it  were  now,  to  teach  how 
victor  should  be  used,  or  die  gains  thereof  commu- 
nicated to  the  general  content.       Ralegh,  Ettayt. 
Havock  and  spoil,  and  ruin  ere  my  gain. 

MOlvn,  P.L. 

It  is  in  praise  of  men  as  in  gcttingv  and  gntut ; 
for  light  gaint  make  heavy  purses ;  for  light  gaint 
'  it  now  and  then. 
Boom,  Ettayt. 
t  be  made  by  some  governor  upon  his 
i  private  account,  who  ha*  a  great  stock,  that  he 
ootent  to  turn  that  way  and  is  invited  by  the 


Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungoveen'd  seal, 
III  suits  his  doth  the  praise  of  railing  well.  Dryd. 
Folly  Ogbts  for  kings  or  dives  for  gam.  Pope. 

2.  Interest ;  lucrative  views. 

That,  sir,  which  serves  for  gout, 
And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 
And  leave  tbee  in  lite  storm. 

S.  Unlawful  advantage. 

Did  I  make  a  ram  of  you  by  any  of  them  wlwtn 
I  sent  unto  you  ?  *  Cmr.  xil  17. 

If  pride,  if  envy,  If  the  lust  of  gi>i«, 
ir  mad  ambition,  in  thy  bosom  reign. 
Thou  boast  rt  alas!  thy  sober  sense  in  vain. 

Ftitirrzt'J. 

4.  Overplus  in  a  comj 

any  thing  opposed  to 
To  Gain.  p.  a.  [gagner,  French.] 

1.  To  obtain  as  profit  or  advantage. 

Egypt  became  a  gained  ground  by  tlw  muddy 
and  limeous  matter  brought  down  by  the  Kilos, 
which  settled  by  degrees  into  a  firm  land. 

Jfrvwrt,  Vulg.  Err. 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

Jf*»n,  P.L. 

2.  To  win ;  not  to  lose. 

A  leper  once  be  lost,  and  gvsVtf  a  king. 

Milton,  P.L. 

S-  To  have  the  overplus  in  comparative 


compulation ; 


computation. 

If  you  have  two 
one  to  fill  tbe  otlie 


I. 


6. 


.  I  almost  did  gain 
Shall  I  once  more  be  tost  into  the  main.  W otter. 

Sun  I  sound  bis  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  elimb'st, 
And  when  high  uoon  bast  gom'd,  and  wben  thou 
fall'sc  JsftfVen,  P.L. 

We  c*:ni'  to  the  rooU  of  dte  mountain,  and  had  • 
■more*  to  gain  the  top  of  it. 


Thus  sav'il  from  death,  they  gain  the  ', 
shores, 

With  shatter'd  vessels  and  disabled  oars. 

Pope,  0:lyncy. 

II.  To  Gain  over.    To  draw  to  another 
party  or  interest. 

Tin  court  of  Hanover  should  have  e»  jV-a<  oured 


two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty 
er,  you  gain  nothing  by  that. 
Burnet,  Theory  of  tke  Earth. 

To  obtain ;  to  procure  ;  to  receive. 

I  acceptance  found,  which  gain'd 
This  answer  from  tbe  gracious  voice  divine. 

Mdum,  P.  L. 
That  side  some  small  resection  gaint 
Of  fclimiuLiing  air,  leas  vex'd  wiUi  tempest  lotrd. 

UiUon,  P.L. 

If  such  a  tradition  were  endeavoured  to  be  set 
on  root,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should 
at  first  gnm  entertainment ;  but  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  ever  it  should  cdme  to  be  uni- 
versally propagated.  TUlolpm,  Sermont. 

For  fame  with  toil  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease, 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please.  Pope. 

,  To  obtain  increase  of  any  thing  allotted. 

I  know  that  ye  would  gam  the  time, 
Ilccause  ye  see  the  king  is  gone  from  me. 

Daniel,  ii.  8. 

To  obtain  whatever,  good  or  bad. 

Ye  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have 
gained  this  harm  and  loss.  Acts,  xxviL  VI. 

7.  To  win  against  opposition. 

They  who  were  sent  to  the  other  pass,  after  a 
short  resistance,  gained  it.  Qttrendon. 

Fat  fees  from  the  defendant  l'inbrian  draws, 
And  only  gains  the  wealthy  client's  cause. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

0  love !  for  8ylvia  let  me  gnm  the  prise, 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  bcr  even.  Pope. 

8.  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  parly. 

Come,  with  presents,  laden  from  the  port, 
>  graufy  we  queen  and  gain  the  court. 

Dryden,  Pirg. 
If  Pyrrbut  must  be  wrought  to  pity. 
No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourself: 
If  you  gain  him,  I  shall  comply 


To  I 


9.  To  obtain  as  a  wooer, 

He  never  shall  find  out  lit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake, 
Or  whom  lie  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  pervcrwncss,  but  shall  sec  iter  gain'd 
By  a  tar  worse.  MUlon,  P.L. 

10.  To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

The  West  still  glimmer*  with  some  streaks  of 
day  : 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn. 


enemies. 

To  Gain.  o.  a. 

1.  To  grow  rich;  to  have  advantage;  to 
be  advanced  in  interest  or  happiness. 

Thou  ha*  taken  usury  and  increase,  and  thou 
hast  greedily  gamed  of  thy  neighbour*  by  extor- 
tions, face,  isii.18. 

2.  To  encroach  ;  to  come  forward  by  de- 
grees: with  on. 

When  watchful  herons  leave  their  wat'ry  Kind. 
Ami  mounting  upward  with  crvctvd  flight, 
Cain  on  the  skies,  and  soar  above  the  sight. 

Dryden,  Fug. 

So  en  tbe  land  while  here  she  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains.  Pope. 

3.  To  get  ground ;  to  prevail  against :  with 
on. 

Tbe  English  have  not  only  gamed  u;xm  the 
Venetians  in  tbe  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in 
Venice  itself.  Addittm. 

4.  To  obtain  influence  with  :  with  on. 

My  jrooii  uthavmur  lud  gwneti  so  far  on  the  env 
r.crour.  that  I  Ix-trall  to  coiici'ivc  liuac-i  oflibcrty. 

.Vun/1. 

Gain.  adj.  [an  old  word,  but  not  wholly 
out  of  use,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  described 
it.]  Applied  to  things,  convenient ;  to 
persons,  active,  expert ;  to  a  way,  near, 
short:  Ray,  who  says  that  in  his  time, 
the  word  was  used  in  many  parts  of 
England.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  now  used 
for  near.  See  the  Craven  Dialect,  1824, 
where  the  learned  compiler  refers  to  the 
Su.  Goth,  gen,  utilis,  gagn,  Icel.  Grose 
defines  it  as  a  Norfolk  word,  convenient, 
cheap  :  "  That  field  his  gain  for  me  :  I 
bought  that  horse  pretty  gain."  Mr. 
Brockett  gives  the  word  as  a  present 
Northumbrian  expression,  generally  at- 
tached to  other  words  to  signify  a  de- 
gree of  comparison;  as,  gain  quiet— 
pretty  quiet ;  /»fli'«  near  —  conveniently 
near  or  at  hand." 
Ga'inablb.*  [Fr.  g««^so6*V.]  Capable  of 
being  gained.  Sherwood. 
Ga'inage.*  a.  f.  old  Fr.  gaignage ;  low 
Lat.  gainagivm.  tmjinagimn.']  In  our  old 
writers  the  profit  that  comes  by  the  til- 
of  land,  held  by  the  baser  kind  of 
and  villains.  CaweL 

at  tbe  ground  in  a  great  shire 
thai  piece. 

P.  Plowmem't  Creed,  (ISM.) 

Ga'inkr.  n.  t.   [from  gain.]    One  who 
receives  profit  or  advantage. 

The  client,  besides  retaining  a  good  conscience, 
is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no  means  can  ha  at  any 
loss,  as  seeing,  if  the  composition  be  ofcrliard, 
lie  may  relieve  himself  by  recourse  to  bis  oath. 
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If  what  I  get  in  empire 
1  lose  in  fane,  I  think  myself  no  coiaer. 

Denhnm,  Sophy. 
H«  that  low*  any  thing,  and  gets  w adorn  by 
it,  is  a  gainer  by  the  low.  L'Eunngt. 

By  trad*,  we  are  as  great  gainers  by  the  com- 
modities of  other  countries  as  of  oar  own  nation. 

AiMiSxm,  Freeholder. 
Ga'infui..+  adj.  [gain  and full] 

1.  Advantageous;  profitable. 

He  will  dazilc  bis  ryes,  ami  bait  him  in  with 
the  luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful  purchase, 
some  rich  mutch,  or  advantageous  project.  South. 

2.  Lucrative ;  productive  of  money. 

The  statute  of  M  of  Hen.  8.  c.  38.  intending 
to  mar  the  RimiUh  market  of  gninful  dispensations 
and  injurious  prohibitions,  professclh  to  allow  all 
marriages  that  are  nut  prohibited  bv  God's  law. 

Bp  Hall,  Cates  f  Canstirnee,  Add. 
Nor  knows  be  lnercluntV  gainful  care. 

Drydrn,  Horace. 
Maro's  miiw  commodious  precepts  gises, 
Instructive  to  tlie  swains,  nor  wholly  bent 
On  what  i*  gainful:  sometimes  she  diverts 
From  solid  counsels.  Pkili/v. 
Gainfully,  adv.  [from  gainful.]  Vro- 

filably;  advantageously. 
Ga'inpulness.  it.  s.  [from  gainful.]  Pro- 
fit ;  advantage. 
GA'ixtuviNG.  n.  *.  Against  and  give.] 
Tlie  tame  as  misgiving ;  a  giving  a- 
gainst :  as  gainsaying,  which  is  at  ill  in 
use,  is  saying  against,  or  contradicting. 

Hanmcr. 

It  is  but  ibokry ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gaiis- 
guing  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Shaktpeare,  llamlel. 

GA'iNi.fcss.t  adj.  [from  gain.]  Unpro- 
fitable ;  producing  no  advantage. 

Ho  absolutely  gainlca  to  himself  to  his  vilest 
capacity.  Hammond,  Iforkt,  iv.  31*. 

It  is  a  strange  folly  thus  to  pursue  what  is  so 
utterly  gamiest.     Whole  Duty  if  Man,  ch.  6.  $14. 

Ga'i vlksnssss.    h.  t.    [from  gainlets.] 
Unprofitableness ;  want  of  advantage. 

The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  gamUuneu  as  well 
1  of  the  work  ;  minsrs  buried  iu 
,  were  never  the  richer  for  all 
no  more  is  the  insatiable 
miser.  Decay  if  rV.'y. 

Ga'ini.v.+  adv.   [from^ai'n.j  Handily; 
readily;  dexterously. 

She  kid  her  child,  as  gntn/y  at  she  could,  in 
some  fresh  leaves  and  grass. 

J/oJT,  Cunj.  Cobb.  p.  133. 

To  G  A  INS  AY.  v.  a.  [gainst  and  rat/.] 

1.  To  contradict :  to  oppose ;  to  contro- 
vert with  ;  to  dispute  against. 

S^jeedies  wluch  gainsay  one  another,  mu6t  of 
neccniity  be  applied  both  unto  one  uod  the  same 
subject  Hooker. 

To  facile  then  ;  thou  didst  not  much  gninmv; 
Nay,  didsl  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 

Wilton,  P .  L. 

2.  To  deny  any  thing. 

I  never  heard  yet 
That  any  of  those  bolder  vicea  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainmy  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  Srst.    Skalnpeme,  Hint.  Tale. 

Ga'iksaykr.  n.s.   [from  gauuny.]  Op- 
ponent ;  adversary. 

Such  as  may  satisfy  gairuayen,  when  suddenly, 
and  betides  cxpccutfuMi,  they  reepjire  the  same  at 
our  hauls.  Hooker. 

We  are,  for  this  cause,  challenged  as  lnanlTest 
gaitimuers  of  Scripture,  even  in  that  which  ire 
read  for  Scripture  unto  the  people.  Hooker. 

It  was  full  nutter  of  conviction  to  all  gaimayen. 


Others  sought  themselves  a  name  by  being  his 
goiruaym.  but  failed  of  their  purpose.  FeB. 
Ga'insayisc*  w.     [from  gainsay.]  Op- 
position. 

They  Ins*  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran 
greedily  after  the  errour  of  Hal  nam,  and  per- 
ished in  the  gainsaying  of  Core.  St.  Julie,  ver.  1 1 . 

'Gainst,   prep,    [for  against.]    See  A- 

CJA1NKT. 

Tremble,  yr  nations,  who,  secure  before, 
Laugh  d  at  those  arms,  that  'gainst  ourselves  we 
bore.  Jjryden. 
To  Ga'instand.  |"  v.  a.  ['gains!  and  stand.] 
To  withstand ;  to  appose ;  to  resist. 
A  proper  word,  but  not  in  use,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  citing  only  the  example 
from  Sidney.  But,  it  may  be  added, 
this  was  evidently  an  established  word, 
as  it  is  found  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Huloet  and  Barret.  Wicliffe  also  had 
long  before  employed  it,  in  the  form  of 
aghenttonde,  i.  e.  against  and  stand. 

Love  proved  himself  valiant,  that  dura  with 
the  sword  of  reverent  duty  gainptand  the  force  of 
so  many  enraged  desires.  Sidney. 

In  Sodome  was  none  found  that  did  gMmttnmle 
that  furious  and  beastly  multitude,  which  did 
about  and  besiege  Use  bouse  of  Lot. 
Amghl,  Tr.  if  Truth,  { 1380.)  fol.SO.  b. 

To  GA  INSTKIVE  *  r.  a.  [gainst  and 
strive.]    To  withstand ;  to  oppose. 

Tlie  Fates  gainstrire  us  not. 
Grimoalit,  in  Sougrst&m.pr.ky  Toilet ,  { I SS7.) 

To  Ga'instkive.*  v.  n.  To  make  resist- 
ance. 

On  the  spoile  of  women  he  doth  live, 
Whose  bodies  chaste,  whenever  in  hit  powre, 
He  may  them  cntch.  unable  toffujtrs/rnvr. 
He  with  lii<  shamefull  Inst  doth  lint  drdowre, 
And  aftcrwardes  themselves  doth  cruelly  devowre. 

S/ieruer,  F.  Q  iv.  vis.  1 2. 

Ga'ibisii.t  adj.  So  Dr.  Johnson  chooses 
to  write  the  word  garish,  i.  c.  showy, 
splendid,  &c.  as  well  as  its  descendant 
garithntss,  gairisJiness.  But  neither 
Ascham,  nor  Shakspeare,  nor  Taylor, 
nor  Milton,  nor  South,  whom  he  cites, 
prefer  this  method  of  writing  it.  Other 
authors  also,  whom  I  shall  cite,  read 
garish.  See  therefore.  Garish,  Gar- 
ishly, and  Garisiivess. 

Gait.t  n.  i.  [gat,  Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Jcel.  gala,  away,  a  road,  frorogaa, 
to  go.  In  the  north  of  England,  gate, 
or  gait,  is  common  for  a  path,  passage, 
or  road.  Gate  is  the  old  way  of  writing 
this  word. 

1.  A  way:  as,  gang  your  gait. 

Good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her; 
De  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  door. 

WiUi  this  Acid-dew  c 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 
And  each  several  chamber  Mess, 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace. 

ShaktjKure,  Mult.  X.  Dream. 

•2.  March  ;  walk  ;  progress. 

Nought  regarding,  they  kept  on  their  gait, 
And  all  her  nun  allurements  did  forsake. 

Spenser ,  F.  Q. 
Thou  art  so  lean  nml  nu'R^rc  wa*t:o  late. 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  rail, 

S}<en*er,  llubb.  Tale. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  brgoil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night.  Shuts.  Muts.  X.  Dream. 

3.  The  manner  and  air  of  walking. 
Great  Juno  comes,  I  know  ber  by 


He  had  in  hit  person,  in  his  aspect,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  man,  which  be  preserved  in  his 


,  who  by  bis  gait 

teems  the  prince  or  bell. 

MuUan,  P.L. 

is  in  their  gait. 
Milton,  P.  L. 
I  describ'd  his  way, 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  bis  airy  gait. 

Mason,  P.L. 

Ga'ited.*  adj.  [from  gait.]  Having  a 
particular  gait,  or  method  of  walking. 

You  must  send  the  ass  upon  tbc  hone,  for  he 
is  jlow-jfnwW.  Shaktpcnre,  Love's  I..  Lost. 

And  hcavy-fatai  loads  lie  in  their  way. 

Shakt/vare,  Hick.  IT. 

To  Ga'iteh.*  r.  a.  [from  gaiters.]  To 
dress  with  gaiters. 

The  cavalry  must  be  saddled,  the  artillery- 
horse*  harm-ued.  ami  the  infantry  gailcrrd. 
Proceeil.  on  the  Trial  of  L<t.G  SackriUe.  1 700,  p.l  1. 

Ga'itebs.*  n.  s.  pi.  [Fr.  guflres.]  A 
kind  of  spatterdashes.  Both  the  French 
and  English  word  may  be  considered  as 
modern. 

GALA*  n.  s.  [Spanish,  finery;  Itol. 
mirth.]  A  word  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  our  language  in  modern 
times :  as,  a  gaia-day ;  that  is,  any  day 
of  show  and  festivity. 

GALA'oE.t  n.  s.  [old  Fr.  galogc.]  A 
shepherd's  clog;  a  wooden  shoe.  Ga- 
l-ash,  galosh,  or  golosh,  is  now  sometimes 
heard,  instead  of  this  old  word.  See 
Galoche. 

My  lieartblood  is  well  nigh  frorne,  1  feel ; 
And  my  galogc  grown  last  to  my  becl. 

SjKyuvr,  Shep.  CaL 

Gala'sjial.  n.  s.  [galange,  French.]  A 
medicinal  root,  fhe  lesser  galangal  is 
in  pieces,  about  an  inch  or  two  Jong, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger; 
a  brownish  red  colour,  extremely  hot 
and  pungent.  The  larger  galangal  is 
in  pieces,  about  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  its 
colour  is  brown,  with  a  faint  cast  of  red 
in  it :  it  has  a  disagreeable,  but  much 
less  acrid  and  pungent  taste.  Hill. 

Ga'laxy.t  s.  [•ystXasfi*,  Gr.  galaxie. 
Fr.    Chaucer  uses  this  word.] 

1.  The  milky  way;  a  stream  of  light  in 
the  sky,  consisting  of  many  small  stars, 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold. 
And  pavement  stars,  as  Mart  to  thee  appear. 
Seen  in  the  galaiy.  MUtm,  P.  I.. 

A  brown,  for  which  heaven  would  disband 
The  galaxy,  and  stars  Ixi  tann'd.  Cltueelau4. 
Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between  ; 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  tli'  sky, 
If  those  be  Mars  that  paint  Ihcga&ury.  Covley. 

We  dare  not  undertake  to  shew  what  advantage 
U  brought  to  us  by  those  innumerable  stars  in 
the  galary.  Bentley. 

2.  Any  splendid  assemblage  of  persons  or 
things. 

There  are  stars  of  several  magnitudes  j  some 
goodly  and  great  ones,  that  move  in  orbs  of  their 
own  ;  orlicrs  small  and  scarce  visible  in  the  galaxy 
of  the  church  ;  but  all  are  stars,  and  no  star  is 
without  some  light.  Jfp.  Hall,  Hem.  p.  45. 

Often  has  my  mind  hung  with  fondness  and 
'  yet  clear  and  lu- 
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minoUft,  gnlariei  of  imagery, 
works  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

Dr.  Parr,  Traetlby  jr*r*i«ri.is.  *C.  p.  131. 

GA'LBANUM.i  n.  s.  [Sue.  jalbanum ; 
Gr.  x^O^h  from  the  Heb-  chalbenak.] 
A  resinous  gum. 

Wo  meet  with  galbanum  sometime* 
in  loose  granules,  called  drops  or  tears, 
which  is  the  purest,  and  sometimes  in 
large  masses.  It  is  soft,  like  wax,  and 
ductile  between  the  fingers;  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  colour:  its  smell  is 
strong  and  disagreeable.  It  is  of  a 
middle  nature  between  a  gum  and  a 
resin,  being  inflammable  as  a  resin, 
and  soluble  in  water  as  a  gum,  and  will 
not  dissolve  in  oil,  as  pure  resins  do. 
It  is  the  produce  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant.  Hill,  Materia  Medica. 

I  yielded  Indeed  a  pleasant  odour,  like  the  best 
myrrb;  as  gatbanum.  F.cJut.  *xiv.  \5. 

GALE.f  n.  *•  Igahling,  hasty,  sudden, 
Germ.  Dr.  Johnson. — Icel.gola,  a  cold 
air;  haf-gola,  a  gale  or  blast  from  the 
sea.  Serenius — Erse,  gal,  a  blast  of 
wind.  It  may  perhaps  be  allied  to  the 
Su.  Goth,  and  Iccl.  gala,  to  sing,  or 
rather  to  bawl ;  to  emit  a  kind  of  howl. 
This  application  of  noise  to  the  wind 
we  still  use;  as,  the  wind  sings,  or  howls.} 
•A  wind  not  tempestuous,  yet  stronger 
than  a  breeze. 

Whnl  luppv  voir 
Blows  you  to  Padua  bar*  from  old  Verona  ? 


GAL 

He  hat  bwn  a  paekborse  in  I 
old  Galenical  way  of  physick. 


i!/*jf\f.llW,p.S79. 

.  *.   [Fr.  Galtnitme.'] 


Or  gentlest  grtfc  Arabian  odour*  fann'd 
From  their  soft  wing*,  and  Mora's  earliest  smell*. 

MMon,  P.  H. 

Fresh  gala  and  genUe  air.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Utnbria's  green  retreats, 
Where  wrttern  gatti  eternally  reside.  Aiiiiitan. 

To  Galk.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  In  naval  language,  when  two  ships  are 
near  one  another  at  sea,  and  there  being 
but  little  wind  blowing,  one  feels  more 
of  it  than  another,  they  say,  the  ship 
gale*  away  from  the  other.  Chambers 

2.  To  sing.  [Sax.  jalan,  literally  to  sing.] 
Obsolete,  except  us  far  as  it' concerns 
nightingale. 

In  Chaucer's  Court  of  Love,  the  nightingale  is 
said  to  crio  and  gale .-  brnce  its  name,  nigktegale, 
or  mghlengale.  Tyrrwhil  on  Chaucer. 

Galk.*  n.  s.  A  plant,  which  grows  upon 
bogs  in  many  parts  of  England. 

(^rsV  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  balm, 
And  Uk  grey  willow  wave  a  goMen  palm. 

CnrMr,  Biril,  of  Flattery 

Ga'leated.  adj.  [galealus,  Latin.] 
1.  Covered  as  with  a  helmet. 

A  galtalrd  ctchinus  copped,  and  in  shape  some- 
what  more  conick  than  any  of  the  forego!  ng. 

IToodimrd  on  Fouilt. 

t.  [In  botany.]  Such  plants  as  bear  a 
flower  resembling  an  helmet,  as  the 
monkshood. 
Gale'sucal.*  1  adj.  [from  Galen,  the 
Gale'mck.  j  ancient  physician.  Fr. 
Galenique.~\  Denoting  the  manner  of 
considering  and  treating  diseases  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Galen. 
Galenici  is  more  frequently  used  as 
contradistinguished  from  chymical.  See 
Galknism. 


GAXENISM.*  n 
The  doctrine  of  Galen. 

Paracelsus,  and  after  him  Van  Helmont,  al- 
tered rJi*  whole  body  of  medicine ;  eiploded 
Galcnim,  and  (be  whole  Peripatetics:  doctrine ; 
and  rendered  madid  no  almost  wholly  chymical. 

Chamber:. 

Ga'lesist*  n.  s.  A  physician  that,  in 
his  way  of  practice,  follows  the  method 
of  Galen.  BullcJtar. 

Ut  men  dispute  whether  thou  breathe  or  no ; 
Only'  in  this  be  no  GateniM  -■  to  make 
Courts'  hot  ambitions  wholesome,  do  not  take 
A  dram  of  country's  dulnets ;  do  not  add 
Correctives,  but,  as  chymique*.  purge  the  bad. 

Dunne,  Paemt,  p.  147. 

Galbhi'culate.  adj.  [from  golems,  Lat.] 

Covered  as  with  a  hat. 
Ga'liot.    See  Galliot. 
GALL  n.i.  [jeala,  Sax.  gallt,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  bile;  an  animal  juice,  remarkable 
for  its  supposed  bitterness. 

C.imc  to  my  woman's  breast, 
Aod  take  my  milk  fur  gall,  you  murtherlng  mi- 
nisters ! 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

This  position  informs  us  of  a  vulgar  errour, 
terming  the  gall  bitter,  as  their  proverb  implies, 
It's  as  bitter  oxgall ;  whereas  there's  noUiing  gust, 
able  sweeter ;  and  what  is  most  unctuous  must 
needs  partake  or  a  sweet  savour.  Hamy. 

Gall  is  the  greatest  rcsolvant  of  curdled  milk : 
Boerbaava  has  given  at  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall 
of  an  eel  with  success.  Arkuthtut  m  Mel. 

2.  The  part  which  contains  the  bile. 
The  married  couple,  as  a  testimony  of  fnture 

concord,  did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacrifice  behind 
the  altar.  Jlnmm. 

3.  Any  thing  extremely  bitter. 

Thither  write,  my  queen, 
And  with  mine  eyes  I'll  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Stak^  Cymk. 

Poison  be  llieir  drink  ! 
Gait,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  l*ae ! 

Saakspcare. 
Stir  still  insults,  and  you  must  still  adore ; 
Grant  thai  the  honey's  much,  the  gall  Is  more. 

Dryden,  Jito. 

4.  Rancour;  malignity. 
They  did  great  hurt  unto  Iris  title,  and  have  left 

a  perpetual  gall  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 

Spenser  m  Ireland. 

5.  Anger;  bitterness  of  mind. 

Suppose  your  hero  were  a  lover. 
Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage ; 
He  grows  dispirited  aod  low, 
lie  hates  the  fight  aod  shuns  the  blow.  Prior. 

\  slight  hurt  by  fretting  off  the  skin 


[from  galla.] 
Galls  or  gi " 


[from  the  verb.] 

This  is  the  fatallcst  wound :  as  much  supcriotu- 
to  the  former,  as  a  gangrene  is  to  a  gaU  or  scratch. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

galnuts  are  preternatural  and 
accidental  tumours,  produced  on  trees  ; 
but  those  of  the  oak  ouly  are  used  in 
medicine.  We  have  Oriental  and  Eu- 
ropean galls:  the  Oriental  arc  brought 
from  Aleppo,  of  the  bigness  of  a  lar^e 
nutmeg,  with  tubercles  on  their  surface, 
of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  a  disagree- 
able, acerb,  and  astringent  taste.  The 
European  galls  are  of  the  same  size, 
with  perfectly  smooth  surfaces:  they 
are  light,  often  spongy,  and  cavernous 


GAL 

within,  and  always  of  a  lax  texture. 
They  have  a  less  austere  taste,  and  are 
of  much  less  value  than  the  first  sort. 
The  general  history  of  galls  is  this: 
Au  insect  of  the  fly  kind  wounds  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  hole 
deposites  her  egg :  the  lacerated  vessels 
of  the  tree  discharging  their  contents, 
form  a  tumour  or  woody  case  about  the 
hole,  where  the  egg  is  thus  defended 
from  all  injuries.  This  tumour  also 
serves  tor  the  food  of  the  tender  mag- 
got, produced  from  the  egg,  which,  as 
soon  as  it  is  in  its  winged  state,  gnaws 
its  way  out,  as  appears  from  the  hole 
found  in  the  gall ;  and  where  no  hole  is 
seen,  the  maggot,  or  its  remains  are  sure 
to  be  found  within.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  oak  does  not  produce 
galls  in  cold  countries  :  but  this  observ- 
ation should  be  confined  to  the  medicinal 
galls :  for  all  those  excrescences  which 
we  call  oak- apples,  oak-grapes,  and  oak- 
cones,  are  true  galls,  though  less  firm  in 
their  texture.  Hill. 

Besides  the  acorns,  the  oak  bcaretb  g«Bi,  oak- 
apples,  and  oak-nuts.  Bacon,  Hi*. 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  gaffs,  under  which 
name  he  com|Hreliends  all  preternatural  and  mor- 
bose  excrescences,  demonstrates  that  all  such  ex- 
crescences where  any  insects  are  found,  are 
esriird  by  some  vencDosc  liquor,  which,  together 
with  their  eggs  such  insects  shed. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  Alleppo  gaUt,  wherewith  we  make  ink,  an 
no  other  than  cases  or  insects,  which  are  bred  in 
them.  Derham. 

To  Gall.  v.  a.  [galler,  French.] 

1.  To  hurt  by  fretting  the  skin. 

Ill  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that,  ir  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death.  &<irx;<«rrc,  Hamlet. 

His  yoke  is  easy,  when  by  us  cwibrac'd  ; 
But  load*  and  gallt,  it  on  our  necks  'tis  cast. 

Henhafn- 

A  carrier,  when  he  would  think  of  a  remedy  for 
his  tolled  horse,  begins  with  casting  his  eye  upon 
all  tiring*.  Locke. 

On  the  monarch's  speech  Achilles  broke, 
And  furious  thui,  and  interrupting  spoke, 
Tyrant,  I  well  deserv'd  thy  galling  chain. 

Pope,  liiad. 

2.  To  impair;  to  wear  away. 

He  dotb  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that  my  state  being  galled  with  my  exprnce, 
I  seek  to  heal  It  wily  by  his  wealth.  Skaktpenrt. 

If  it  should  fall  down  in  a  continual  stream  like 
a  river,  it  would  gall  the  ground,  i 
by  the  roots,  and  overthrow  house 

Bay  on  the  ( 

.  To  tcaze  -,  to  fret ;  to  vex. 

In  honour  of  that  action,  and  to  gall  their  minds 
who  did  not  so  much  commend  it,  be  wrote  bis 
book.  Hooker. 

Whet  they  seemed  contented  with,  even  for  that 
very  cause  we  reject ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  it 
ptcascth  us  the  belter,  if  we  espy  that  it  gnlletk 
them.  Hooker. 

When  I  alicw  justice, 
I  pity  those  I  do  not  know ; 
Which  a  dismias'd  oflVnce  would  after  gaB.  Sl.oh. 

All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
8ave  how  togoU  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke. 

Shaktpeare,  Hen.  IV. 

No  man  commits  any  sin  but  Us  conscience 
smites  him,  and  his  guilty  mind  U  frequently 
gaHed  with  the  temeirtlwance  of  it. 
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*.  To  harass;  to  mischief ;  to  keep  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness. 

The  llrlou  had  gotten  new  bun,  and  with  dl. 
vers  sort  %  of  shot  from  comers  of  streets  and  house- 
windows  tatted  them.  Sidney. 
Light  demilances  from  afar  they  throw. 
Fasten 'd  with  leathern  thongs,  lo  gall  the  foe. 

Dryden,  jtZn. 

In  oar  wan  against  the  French  of  old,  we  used 
lo  gall  tbem  with  our  long  Isows,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  ihey  could  shoot  their  arrow*.  Addis. 

To  Gall.  v.  ».    To  fret. 

I  have  seen  yotj  glecking  and  galling  at  (hi* 
gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  Shaksi>eare. 
GA'LLANT.f  adj.  igalanl,  French,  from 
gala,  fine  dress,  Spanish. 

1.  Gay;  well  dressed;  showy;  splendid; 
magnificent. 

Tlx  gallant  garnishing,  and  the  beautiful  setting 
fceth  of  it,  [the  dty.j 

Robinson,  Tr.of  Mart's  Utopia,  (1551.)  ii.  2. 

A  place  of  broad  rivers,  wherein  shall  go  no 
gaily  with  oars,  neither  shall  gallant  aliipi  p*« 
tberrliy.  /«.  xxxiii.  »>1. 

The  gay.  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave, 
Subdu'd  alike,  all  but  one  passion  lave.  Waller. 

In  goilanl  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 

Gray,  The  Bard. 

2.  Brave;  high  spirited;  daring;  mag- 
nanimous. 

_  Scorn,  that  any  should  kill  hit  uncle,  made 

Sidney. 

But  fare  thee  well,  thou  art  a/teitam  youth.  Shalt. 
A  gallant  roan,  whose  thoughts  fly  at  the  high- 
eat  game,  requires,  no  further  insight. 

Digby  on  the  Soul. 

3.  Fine  ;  noble ;  specious. 

There  are  no  tricks  In  plain  and  simple  faith ; 
Bm  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 

ShaksjKare. 

*.  Courtly  with  respect  to  ladies. 

He  discoursed  how  gallant  and  how  brave  a 
thing  it  would  be  for  his  highness  to  make  a  jour- 
ney into  Spain,  and  lo  fetch  home  his  mistress. 

Clarendon. 

When  first  the  soul  of  love  i*  sent  abroad, 
The  gay  troops  begin 

In  gallant  thought  to  plume  tlieir  painted  wings. 


GA'LLANT.f  n.*.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  A  gay,  sprightly,  airy,  splendid  man. 

The  new  proclamation. 
—  What  it't  for? 

— -The  reformation  of  our  travcll'd  gallants, 

talk,  nnd  ujlocv 


The  gallants  and  lusty  youths  of  Naples  came 
and  offered  themselves  unto  Vastius. 

JTnaUet,  Hal.  of  the  Turku 
The  gallant  t,  to  protect  the  lady's  right, 
Their  fauchions  brandish'd  at  the  grisly  spright. 

Drydrn. 

Gallants,  look  to't,  you  say  there  are  no  sprights; 
But  I'll  come  dance  about  your  beds  at  nights. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  breve,  high-spirited,  magnanimous 
man.  Dr.  Johnson  overpasses  this 
meaning. 

He  shall  recount  I  lis  worthies,  [in  the  margin, 
go  Hants.]  Sabum,  ii.  J. 

The  mighty  [in  the  margin,  gallanti]  arc  spoiled. 

Zeeh.  si.  3. 

Those  that  entered  France  were  resisted  by 
Martcl  and  thirty  thousand  French  gallants. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Trav.  p,  269. 

3.  A  whoremaster,  who  caresses  women  to 
debauch  them. 

One,  worn  to  pieces  with  age,  shews  himself  a 
M.  tr  ivet  of  H  indi. 


She  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought 
away  her  gallant.  Addison,  Spec!. 

4.  A  wooer ;  one  who  courts  a  woman  for 
marriage.  In  the  two  latter  senses  it  has 
commonly  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. 

To  Galla'nt.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  pay  attention  to  the  ladies ;  "  to 
court  a  woman  in  the  way  of  a  gallant." 
Kersey,  Dirt.  1702. 

At  their  first  coming  lo  town.  I  was  in  a  man- 
ner obliged  to  gallant  them  to  tlte  play. 

The  World,  So.  1 64. 

GA'LLANTLY.'f  adv.  [from  gallant.] 

1.  Gayly;  splendidly. 

The  market,  being  in  center  of  the  town,  b 
gallantly  and  regularly  built. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trrtc.  p.  40. 
The  captain  was  gallantly  mounted  and  armed. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Memoirs,  $e.  p.  97. 
The  brave  imposture  gallantly  lo  dress. 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  xv.  267. 

2.  Bravely  ;  nobly ;  generously. 

You  have  not  dealt  so  gallantly  with  us  as  we 
with  you  in  a  parallel  rase  :  last  year  a  paper 


was  brought  here  frjm  England,  which  we  ordeied 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  luwgman.  Smjl. 

Ga'm.axtxsss.*  n.*.  [from  gallant.]  Ele- 
gance ;  completeness  in  respect  of  some 


acquired  qualilicati  on. 

From  the  Italian  lie  will  borrow  his  reserved- 
nesa,  not  his  jealousy  and  humour  of  revenge  ; 
from  the  French  his  horsemanship,  and gallaninrss 
that  way,  with  his  confidence,  and  nothing  else. 

Howell,  Instruct.  For.  Tree.  p.  190. 

GA'LLANTHY.t  n.  $.  [gallanterie,  Fr.] 
1.  Splendour  of  appearance  ;  show ;  mag- 
nificence ;  glittering  grandeur ;  ostenta- 
tious finery. 

Make  the  sea  shine  with  gallantry,  and  all 
The  English  youth  flock  to  their  admiral.  H'cJtrr. 

The  greatest  gallantry  of  ladies  is  to  Isavv  them 
[pearls]  dangling  at  their  ears  by  half  dozens. 

Partkeneia  Sacra,  (1633,)  p.  191. 

Bravery;  nobleness;  generosity. 

That  gallantry  and  greatness  of  soul,  Out  con- 
stant garb  of  justice. 

More,  Song  of  die  Soul,  Notes,  p.  .173. 

The  eminence  of  your  condition,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  your  principles,  will  invite  gentlemen  to 
the  useful  and  ennobling  study  of  nature. 

CtantUte,  Serjis-  Preface. 

Had  we  any  spark  of  true  gallantry  and  bravery 
of  mind  in  us,  we  should  despise  all  other  kinds  of 
life  but  this.  Seait,  Christian  JJfe,  i.  3. 

3.  A  number  of  gallants. 

Hector,  DcTphobus,  and  all  the  gallantry  of 
Troy,  I  would  have  artn'd  to-day.  Shaititeare. 

4.  Courtship;  refined  address  to  women. 

The  martial  Moors,  in  gallantry  refin'd. 
Invent  new  art*  lo  make  their  charmers  kind. 

Gramille. 

That  which  we  call  gallantry  to  women,  scents 
to  be  the  heroick  virtue  of  private  persons ;  and 
there  never  breauV-d  one  man,  wl»  did  not,  in  that 
part  of  his  days  wherein  be  was  recommending 
himself  to  his  mistress,  do  something  beyond  bis 
ordinary  course  of  life.  Tatter,  No.  94. 

5.  Vicious  love ;  lewdness  ;  debauchery. 

It  looks  like  a  sort  of  compounding  between 
virtue  and  vice,  as  if  a  woman  were  allowed  to  be 
vicious,  provided  she  be  not  a  profligate ;  as  if 
there  were  a  certain  point  where  gallantry  ends, 
and  infamy  begins,  Svift. 

Ga'llkass.  ».  t.  [galeace,  French.]  A 
heavy  low-built  vessel,  with  both  sails 
and  oars.  It  carries  three  masts,  but 
they  cannot  be  lowered,  as  in  a  galley. 


It  has  thirty-two  seats  for  rowers,  and 
six  or  seven  slaves  to  etich.  They  carry 
three  tire  of  guns  at  the  head,  and  at 
the  stern  there  are  two  tire  of  guns. 

Diet. 

My  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies,  h^tdes  two  galleasses. 
And  twelve  tight  gal  lies.    Shah.  Tarn.  oflheSh. 

The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out.  In 
case  of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hun- 
dred galleys,  and  ten  gaUeassr:      Add.  on  Italy. 

Ga'lleon.  n.s.  [gallion,  French.]  A  large 
ship  with  four  or  sometimes  five  decks, 
now  in  use  only  among  the  Spaniards. 

I  assured  them  that  I  would  stay  for  them  at 
Trinidado,  and  that  no  force  should  drive  me 
thence,  except  I  were  sunk  or  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spanish  galleons.  ^  Ralegh  Apology. 

Use  number  of  vessels  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  whereof  galleasses  and  galleons  seventy-two, 
goodly  ships,  like  floating  towers  or  castles. 

.flown,  War  mth  Spain. 

GA't,LBnY.+  »•  *.  [gallerie,  French ;  de- 
rived  by  Du  Cange  from  galena,  low 
Latin,  a  fine  room.  Dr.  Johnson.  Skin- 
ner deduces  it  from  oUerie,  oiler,  i.  c. 
to  walk :  Serenius,  from  the  Su.  Goth. 
golUtr,  cancelli,  i.  e.  balusters,  or  rails 
to  compass  in.] 
I.  A  kind  of  walk  along  the  floor  of  a 
house,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
apartments  open ;  in  general,  any  build- 
ing of  which  the  length  much  exceeds 
the  breadth. 

In  moat  part  there  had  been  framed  by  art  such 
pleasant  arbors  that,  one  answering  another,  tlsey 
become  a  gallery  aloft  from  tree  to  tree,  almost 
round  about,  which  below  gave  a  perfect  shadow. 


High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  towers, 
And  goodly  galleries  fair  oserlaid. 

Yoor  gallery 
Have  we  paaa'd   through,  not  without 
content.  Shah 

The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be 
all  stalely  galleries,  in  which  galleries  let  there  be 
three  cupolas.  Baem. 

A  private  enflrry  'twist  uY  apartments  led, 
Not  to  the  foe  yet  known.  Deniam. 

Nor  is  tlte  shape  of  our  cathedrals  proper  for 
our  preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  aa 
arophithratrc,  with  galleries  gradually  overlooking 
each  other ;  for  into  this  condition  the  parish 
churches  of  London  are  driving  apace,  as  appear*  by 
the  many  galleries  every  day  built  in  tbem .  Cratnst. 

There  arc  covered  galleries  that  lead  from  the 
palace  to  five  different  churches.  Addison,  on  Italy. 

2.  The  seats  itt  the  playhouse  above  the 
pit,  in  which  the  meaner  people  sit. 

While  all  its  throats  Ihe  gallery  extends, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  Use  pit  ascends.  Pope. 

Ga'llf.tyle.  n.  s.  I  suppose  this  word 
has  the  same  import  with  gallipot. 

Make  a  compound  body  of  glass  and  gnttctyU; 
tint  is  lo  have  the  colour  milky  like  a  dsslcedon, 
beiug  a  stud' between  a  porcellane  and  a  glass. 

Bacon,  Phyt.  Rem. 

GA'LLEY.f  n.  i.  [galea,  Italian  ;  galere, 
French ;  derived,  as  some  think,  from 
galea,  a  helmet,  pictured  anciently  on 
the  prow  ;  as  others  from  yaAiaWr,,,  the 
sword-fish;  and  others  from  galleon, 
expressing  jn  Syriack  men  exposed  to 
the  sea.  From  galley  come  galleass, gal- 
leon, galliot.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  old 
French  language  has  galoie  or  gatic  for 
this  word.  The  barbarous  Greek  ytg>Mt» 
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or  yXt"',  is  also  a  galley,  which  Mour- 
«ius  derives  from  the  Ital.  galea.  The 
Goth,  gnleide  is  the  same.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Greek  yaUle,  or  y*)t\, 
a  kind  of  fish,  whence  the  yakuitns,  or 
sword-fish,  already  mentioned,  occa- 
sioned, from  some  resemblance  to  it, 
the  transfer  of  the  name  to  this  kind  of 
vessel.] 

1.  A  vessel  driven  with  oars,  much  in  use 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  found  unable 
to  endure  the  agitation  of  the  main 
ocean. 

Great  Neptune  grieved  underneath  tlie  load, 
Of  ships,  hulks,  goUies,  barks,  »nd  brigandlne*. 

Fairfax. 

In  lb*  (get  following,  navigation  did  every 
where  greatly  decay,  by  the  u»e  of  gatties,  and 
auch  vessels  as  could  hardly  brook  the  ocean. 

B»eon,  Xtv  Atlantis. 
Jason  ranged  the  cosMv  of  Asia  the  Less  in  an 
open  boat,  or  kind  of  gaUfy.  Naif** ,  Hit. 

On  ooxy  ground  hie  gather  moor ; 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  tea,  their  aternf  to 
shore.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  proverbially  considered  as  a  place 
of  toilsome  misery,  because  criminals 
are  condemned  to  "row  in  them. 

The  most  voluptuous  person,  were  he  tied  to 
follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  hi*  dice  and  his 


c'ourt-.hi 


j>s  cwry  day, 


J  M  fnij  it  th< 


torment  IDS*  could  befol  him 
-of  a 


lue  would  fly  to 


GA'i.LETroisT.*  n.  s.  [from  galley,  and 
foul,  a  light  vessel.  See  Foist.  Or  it 
may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Span,  gala, 
(joined  to  foul,)  signifying  finery, 
show,  pomp;  gala,  Ital.  mirth,  cheer.] 
A  barge  of  state ;  and  by  our  old 
authors  applied  to  the  Lord  mayor  of 
London's  barge. 

He  built,  of  cedar,  barges  or  gallifoistt,  their 
stems  being  set  with  pearl  and  precious  stone. 

Ilakrwitl  an  Providence,  p.  -»09. 
No  plays,  nor  galtifouts,  no  strange  ambassadors 
to  run  and  wonder  at. 

Beaum.  and  Fl.  (Fit  <eithaul  Money. 
lie  has  performed  such  a  matter,  wench,  that  if 
1  live  nest  year  I'll  have  Mm  captain  of  the  gn/li. 
foil),  or  I  II  want  my  will. 

Brains,  an-i  Ft.  Kn.  of  toe  Burn.  Pestle. 
Out  of  my  doors,  you  ton*  of  noise  and  tumult, 
begot  on  an  ill  May  day,  or  when  the  gal!y-fnsl  is 
afloat  to  Westminster !         B.  Jenson,  Epieame. 

Ga'llky-si.ave.  n.  *.  [galley  and  slave.] 
A  man  condemned  for  some  crime  to 


row  in  the  gallies. 

As  if  one  cliain  were  not  sufficient  to  load  poor 
man,  he  must  be  clogged  with  innumerable  chains : 
this  is  ju»t  such  another  freedom  as  the  Turkish 
gmWaWs  do  enjoy.  Bp.  BramhaU. 

Hardened  galley-slaves  despise  manumission. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
The  surges  gently  dash  against  the  shore, 
Flocks  quit  the  plains,  and  gnUey-davcs  their  oor. 

Gorli. 

GALLIARD.*  adj.  [Fr.  gaiUard;  which 
under  the  substantive  galliard,  (for  he 
notices  not  the  adjective,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  the  more  ancient  word,)  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  is  imagined  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gaulish  am,  genius,  and  gay. 
The  Spanish  and  Italian  have  the  same 
adjective,  viz.  gagliardo,  and  gallardo, 


meaning  brisk,  frolick,  Ac.  Whence, 
no  doubt,  the  name  of  the  dance,  gag- 
liarda,  and  galiarda,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  defined  "  especie  de  danza  y 
tunido  de  la  etcuela  etpanola,  asi  llauiudu 
por  scr  muy  ayrosa."  Dice  de  la 
Leng.  Castell.  Acad.  Espan.  The  Ice- 
land, giaela,  to  allure,  to  entice,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  the  original  of 
galliard.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Scotch 
use  galliard  for  volition,  which  Dr.  Ja- 
micson  deduces  from  the  Sax.  Jul,  las- 
civious, not  without  referring  also  to 
the  northern  verb.]  Brisk;  gay;  lively; 
nimble. 

GaUliard  be  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shnwe. 

Chaucer,  Cake's  Tale. 
What  a  thing  to  laugh  at,  to  sec  a  jud^e  or 
v«Tjrant  at  the  law  in  a  short  coate  gorded  and 
pounced  after  the  galiarde  fashion ! 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Got,  fol.  91. 

Ga'lli  ARD.f  n.  i.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Gay,  brisk,  lively  man ;  a  fine  fellow. 

Sclden  is  a  gitUmnl  by  himself.  Cleveland. 

2.  An  active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance. 
[Span,  gallardo  ;  Ital.  gagliarda.  It  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  five  particular 
steps ;  and  Sir  John  Davies,  who  calls 
it  "  a  swift  and  wandering  dunce."  as 
well  as  "  a  gallant  dance  betraying  a 
spirit  and  virtue  masculine,"  bestows  no 
less  than  fourteen  lines  in  a  description 
of  this  once  favourite  performance. 
Orch est.  1599.  The  cinque  passi  in  gag- 
liarda form  no  less  than  three  distinc- 
tions in  the  Ballarino  of  F.  C.  da  Ser- 
in oneta,  Venet.  1581.]  It  U  in  both 
senses  now  obsolete. 

I  did  think  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg,  it  was  form'd  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Snakrpcarf,  Tat.  Algal. 
There's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 

Siaktprare,  Hen-  V. 

If  there  be  any  that  would  take  up  all  the  time, 
let  him  find  means  to  take  tbetn  off,  and  faring 
otlKrs  on  ;  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  tiicnc  that 
dance  too  long  gatUnrds-  Bacon. 

Hie  tripla's  and  changing  of  rimes  have  an 
aj^rfvinent  with  the  changes  of  motion  ;  ax  when 
gauutrd-tixnie  and  measure-time  are  in  tlw  medley 
of  one  dance.  Bacon. 

G  A'L  1. 1 A  R  DISE.  n.  s.  [French.]  Mer- 
riment ;  exuberant  gaiety.   Not  in  use. 

At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery 
sign  or  Scorpius  i  I  was  bom  in  the  planetary 
hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  1  hare  a  piece  of  that 
leaden  planet  in  me :  1  am  no  way  facetious  nor 
disposed  for  tlw  mirth  and  gattiardise  of  company. 

Brown,  Ret  Med. 

Ga'luardnkss.*  ».  i.  [from  galliard.] 
Gaiety;  cheerfulness. 

His  rest  failed  him,  his  countenance  changed, 
his  sprighlful  plcasancc  and  gtdliardnett  abated. 

Goyian,  an  Don  Qtdr.  p.  906. 

[Lat.  GaUicut ; 


(  Frenc 


French,  Galliqve.] 


GA1XICAN. 
GA'LLICK. 


Seditious  documents — they  hate  always 
uugni'd,  for  tlie  defence  ami  preservation  of  the 
Gatliean  regalities  and  liberties. 

Bjt.  Marion,  Discharge,       p,  963. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Gatliean  church 
understood  her  own  liberty,  and  boldly  asserted  it. 

Bp.  Bull,  Corrupt,  of  Ike  Ot.  of  Rome. 


Rob'd  in  the  Gnltick  loom's  eitraneons  twine. 

Skenstone,  El  aviii. 

Ga'lmcism.  n.  s.  [gallicisme,  French; 
from  Galliots,  Latin.]  A  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  French  language  : 
such  as,  he  Jigurtd  in  controversy  ;  he 
held  this  conduct ;  he  held  the  same 
language  that  another  had  held  before: 
with  many  other  expressions  to  he  found 
in  the  pages  of  Iiolingbroke. 

In  Engllvli  I  would  have  gnlucisms  avoided, 
that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  language,  and  not 
follow  (he  French  mode  in  our  speech. 

Fellon,  on  tie  Clometl. 

Galliga'skins.+  ».  *.  pi.  [ealiga?  GaUo- 
Vaiconum.]  Large  open  hose.  Not 
used  but  in  ludicrous  language,  Dr. 
Johnson  says.  The  word,  however,  is 
in  our  old  lexicography,  without  any 
ludicrous  application.  It  is  in  Sher- 
wood's Diet.  1632,  and  is  explained  by 
Cotgrave,  under  giterguesses,  viz.  "  great 
Gascon  or  Spanish  hose." 

My  gnllitasiins,  that  lave  long  withstood 
The  winter's  fury,  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdu'd,  what  will  not  time  subdue? 
An  horrid  chasm  disclose.  Philips. 
I  have  sent  my  Coventry-blue  waistcoat  to  the 
1  bespoke  me  a  bran-new  pair  of  galH- 
le  made  of  lienor's  velvet. 

TUr  Student,  il.  2JS. 

GALLIMA' TIA.i  n.  *.  [Fr.  galimatias, 
"  gibberish,  fustian  language,  pedlars' 
French"  Cotgrave.]  Nonsense;  talk 
without  meaning. 
G allim au'fry.+  ».  *.  [galintqfree,  Fr.] 
1.  A  hotch-potch,  or  hash  of  several 
sorts  of  broken  meat;  a  medley. 

Hannxer. 

Another  diih  hath  in  it  a  loin  of  lamb,  or  kid, 
with  a  hard  egge ;  anotlter  containcth 
mmofrry  of  apples,  nuts,  ft  meet,  ah 
dri-sK-d  wir.r. 


Mgrim.  (1617.)  p.  S3S. 
ridiculous  medley. 


2.  Any  inconsistent  or  i 

They  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  eoio- 
asaufry,  or  hodge-podge  of  all  other  speccltcs. 

Eput.  Fref.  to  Spenser's  Step.  Cut. 

They  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches  say  Is  a 
gnltimasffrtyat gambols,  because  ibeynre  nut  in't. 

SSaknKare,  Win!-  Tale. 

The  painter  who,  under  preicnce  of  diverting 
the  eyes,  would  fill  his  picture  with  such  varittir*  as 
alter  the  truth  of  history,  would  make  a  ridiculoir* 
piece  of  painting,  and  a  mere  gallimaufry  of  his 
work.  Dryden,  Dufrtsnoy. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shakspeare  ludicrously  of 
a  woman- 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 


_  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 
—  He  wooes  both  high  and  low, 


,  both  rich  and 


He  loves  thy  gaOimanfrxf,  friend. 
Gallisa'ceous.*  adj.  [Lat.  gallinaceous."] 
Denoting  birds  of  the  pheasant  kind. 

Spallansani  has  remarked  a  circumstantial  re- 
semblance between  the  stomachs  of  gaUinaceom 
fowls  and  the  structure  of  corn  mills. 

Fuley,  Nat.  Theal.  cb.  15. 

Ga'lliot.T  »•  *■  [galiotte,  French.  A 
little  galley,  or  sort  of  brigantinc,  built 
very  slight,  and  fit  for  chase.  It  carries 
but  one  mast,  and  two  or  three  pat- 
tcrcroes.  It  can  both  sail  and  row ;  and 
has  sixteen  or  twenty  seats  for  the 
rowers,  with  one  man  to  each  oar.  Did. 


- 
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Barbara*  departing  out  of 
eighty  gallics,  and  crruin  gaOioi;  shaped  h« 
count  toward*  Italy.  A'noUrs. 

Ga'llipot.  it.  i.  [gleve<  Dutch,  shining 
earth.  Skinner.  The  true  derivation 
is  from  gala,  Spanish,  finery.  Gala,  or 
gallypol,  is  a  fine  painted  pot.]  A  pot 
painted  and  glazed,  commonly  used  for 
medicines. 

Plato  said  his  router  Socrates  was  like  the 
"poll  weary'*  gatlipttt,  thai  had  on  the  outside* 
apes,  owls,  aud  satyrs:  but  within,  precious 
drugs.  Ai.i>n ,  ApopAiiegnu. 

Here  phial t  in  nice  discipline  are  set ; 
Tlirre  gallipots  are  rang'd  in  alphabet.  irtirM. 

Alcsandrinus  thought  it  unsafe  to  trust  toe 
real  secret  of  his  phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man. 

Spetlalor. 

Thou  that  do*»t  ^sculapius  deride, 
And  o'er  his  galliitatM  in  triumph  ritlc.  Fenian. 

Ga'LLIvat/.*  n.s.  [from  galley.']  A  sort 
of  small  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar 
coast ;  a  row-boat  in  India. 

Gall-less.*  adj.  [gall  and  leu.]  With- 
out gall  or  bitterness. 

8alile«s  and  gall  leii  be  thy  come! 

Clrmvinnd.  Poemi.  ftc.  p.  .19. 
Ah !  mild  and  gottJett  dove. 
Which  dost  the  pure  and  candid  dwellings  love. 

Cowley,  on  the  Retinr.  of  A'ltjf  Ch.  II. 
A  dore,  a  rurck  and  gall  leu  creature. 

ITtUe  Vutyo/Man,  ch.  17.  §  19. 

Ga'i.lon.+  u.  t.  [galo,  low  Latin,  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Our  word  is  the  old  French, 
gallon.  V.  Lacombe.  And  that  per- 
haps may  be,  by  transposition,  from  the 
Lat.  lagena.  V.  Du  Cange  in  Galo. 
The  Welsh  galxvyn  is  the  same.]  A 
liciuid  measure  of  four  quarts. 

Heat  them  into  powder,  and  boil  tlicm  in  S 
gallon  of  wine,  in  a  vessel  close  (topped. 

rfurfmin,  Surgery. 

Gallo'os.T  [galon,  French  ;  perhaps 
from  the  Span,  gala,  finery.]  A  kind 
of  close  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
of  silk  alone. 

Ob !  fur  a  whip. 
To  make  him  £nUt\on-Cnces ; 

I'll  have  a  coach-whip,  and  Ft-  PhilaHer. 

For  wm  years  last  past  the  use  of  grid  and 
silver  giilloon  upon  hats  has  been  almost  universal. 

Toiler,  No.  370. 

71b  GA'LLOP.t  ti.  n.  [galoner,  French. 
Derived  [by  all  the  etymologists,  after 
Buda-iis,  from  xxXrx'iir  ;  but  perhaps  it 
comes  from  ganl,  all,  and  loopen,  to  run, 
Dutch  ;  that  is,  to  go  on  full  speed. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  From  the  Su.  Goth. 
leopa,  to  run,  and  the  M.  Goth,  prefix, 
go.  Screnitu.]. 
1.  To  move  forward  by  leaps,  so  that  all 
the  feet  arc  off  the  ground  at  once. 

I  did  Itear 
;  of  horse :  who  waa'l  cao>e  by  ? 

Shakepeare,  Slacietk. 
Hij  steeds  will  be  restrained. 
But  gallop  lively  down  tbe  western  hill.  Donne. 


GAL 


In  such  a  shape  grim  Saturn  did  I 
Ilis  heav'niy  limbs,  and  0ow'd  witli  such  a  mane, 
When  half  surprised,  and  fearing  to  be  seen, 
The  leather  gnU-yd  from  bis  jealous 


i  queen. 
Dryden,  Virg. 
2.  To  ride  nt  the  pace  which  is  performed 
by  leaps. 

Seeing  such  streams  of  blood  as  threauied  a 
drowning  life,  w«  gtUbped  luword  theoi  to  part 


They  gan  espy 
An  onncd  knight  towards  itiom  goU,<p  fast, 
That  seem'd  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 

Sinter,  F.  Q. 

lie  who  fair  and  uif\\y  gr>cs  strothly  forward, 
in  a  course  that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at 
bis  journey's  end  than  be  that  runs  after  every 
one  be  meets,  though  be  go%>  all  day  full  speed. 

/..car. 

3.  To  move  very  fast. 

The  golden  sun 
Gatlapi  die  todiack  in  his  glist'ring  coach. 

TU.  Andronieut. 
Wlum  doth  time  gallop  withal  ? 
—  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

ShnJtlpeare,  At  you  like  it. 
He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may, 
from  the  transient  view,  tell  bow  in  general  tbe 
parts  lie  :  such  superficial  ideas  be  may  collect  in 
gntlojnng  over  it.  Lack*. 

Ga'llop.  n.  ».  [from  the  verb.]  Tbe  mo- 
tion of  a  horse  when  he  runs  at  full 
speed ;  in  which,  making  a  kind  of  a 
leap  forwards,  he  lifts  both  his  forelegs 
very  near  at  the  same  time  ;  and  while 
these  are  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  the 
point  of  touching  the  ground,  he  lifts 
both  his  hiudlcgs  almost  at  once. 

Farrier  $  Did. 

GA'LLopF.H.f  n.  s.  [from  gallop.] 

1.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

Mules  bred  in  cold  countries  are  much  better 
to  ride  than  Iwcsc*  for  tbeir  walk  and  trot ;  but 
they  are  commonly  rough  gallopers,  though  some 
of  litem  are  very  fleet.        Mortimer,  Hufbandry. 

'1.  A  man  that  rides  fast,  or  makes  great 
haste. 

3.  A  light  carriage  for  a  small  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Ga'llopis.*  n.s.  [old  Fr. gallopin,  "an 
under  cook  or  scullion  in  monasteries." 
Cotgrave.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen. 
Obsolete. 

Dyet  for  the  kytchvn  and  gatlapint. 

JrciitJog.  iv.-  7. 

To  Ga'llow.t  v.  a.  [ajaclpao,  to  fright, 
Saxon.]  To  terrify  ;  to  fright.  In  the 
west  of  England  it  is  pronounced  gaily. 
Grose  and  Jennings. 

Tbe  wrathful  skies 
Gatltw  the  very  wand'rers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves. 

Skaktptart,  A*.  Isar. 

Ga'llowayt  »■  *•  A  horse  not  more 
than  fourteen  hands  high,  much  used 
in  the  norlh  ;  probably  as  coming  ori- 
ginally from  Galloway,  a  shire  in  Scot- 
land. 

Sparc  yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  gaU 
hteau.  ifUiim,  Anim.  Rem.  Defence. 

If  any  member  shall  purcltasc  a  horse  for  his 
own  riding  above  fourteen  hands  and  an  half  in 
height,  that  horse  shall  forthwith  be  sold,  a  Scotch 
gaJloany  bought  in  ils  stead  foe  him.  and  the 
overplus  of  tbe  money  shall  treat  the  club. 

Guardian,  No.  91. 

GA'LLowGLAss-t  n.  t.  An  ancient  Irish 
foot-soldier.  Some  think  that  it  was  a 
soldier  also  who  served  on  horseback. 

It  is  worn  likewise  of  footmen  under  their 
shirts  of  mail,  the  which  footmen  tlsry  [tile  Irish] 
call  galUiuxlattei :  the  which  name  doth  discover 
them  alvi  to  be  ancient  English  ;  for  gaUogla  sig- 
nifies au  English  servitour  or  yeoman.  And  he 
being  so  armed  in  a  long  shirt  of  mail,  down  to 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  with  a  long  broad  as  in  his 
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instead  of  the  I 

before  the  corslet  was  used,  or  almost  invented. 

Si*i%nr  eit  Inland. 
The  goUim'gtatae  uscth  n  kind  of  poleax  for  his 
weapon.    These  men  are  grintuif  countenance, 
tall  of  stature,  big  of  limine,  lusty  of  body,  well 
and  strongly  timbered. 

Stanikunt,  Deseript.  of  Ireland,  d>.  8. 
A  puissant  and  mighty  pow'r 
Of  goJtttrglattet  and  stout  kernes, 
Is  marching  Jutherward  in  proud  array. 

Shakrprare,  lieu.  VI.  P.  II. 

Ga'llow.  \  n.  i.  [It  is  used  by  some  in 
Ga'llows.  J  the  singular ;  but  by  more 
only  in  the  plural,  or  sometimes  haa 
another  plural  gallotvtet.  Galga,  Goth, 
jealjn,  Saxon  ;  galge,  Dutch  ;  which 
some  derive  from  gabaius, /urea,  Latin  ; 
others  from  n3J  high ;  others  from 
gallu,  Welsh,  power  :  but  it  is  probably 
derived  like  gallon:,  to  fright,  from  a^eU 
nan,  the  gallows,  being  the  great  object 
of  legal  tcrrour.] 

1 .  A  beam  laid  over  two  posts,  on  which 
malefactors  are  hanged. 

This  monster  sat  like  a  hangman  upon  a  pair 
of  gnft>vs:  in  Ilis  right  hand  lw  was  painted  hold- 
ing a  crown  of  laurel,  in  his  left  hand  a  purse  of 
money.  Sidney. 

I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one 
mind  good ;  O,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers 
and  fall.,tct*i.  St>ak  p  ure,  Cymietine. 

1  pro)>hcsied,  if  a  gallotcs  were  on  land. 
This  fellow  could  not  drown.      SMtp.  Tempttt. 

He  took  the  mayor  ai.ide,  and  w  hispered  Ilim 
that  execution  must  that  day  be  done,  and  there- 
fore required  him  that  a  |s>ir  of  gatlom  should  ba 
erected.  Hnyuvrd. 

A  poor  fellow,  going  to  the  gallinet,  may  be 
allowed  to  reel  the  snumvf  wasps  while  lie  is 
upon  Tyburo  rood.  Sirift. 

2.  A  wretch  that  deserves  the  gallows. 

Cupid  hath  been  Etc  thousand  years  a  boy. 
—  Ay,  aud  a  shrew 'd  unliappy  grtltotti  too. 

Snahfmre. 

Ga'llowsfrek.  adj.  [gallows  and  Jree.] 
Exempt  by  destiny  from  being  hanged. 
Let  him  be  gxtthn-tfrce  by  my  co 


:  by  my  const 
x  he  nothing 


meant. 

Ga'lldwtkek.  «.  s.  [gallows  and  tree.] 
The  tree  of  terrour;  the  tree  of  execu- 
tion. 

He  hung  their  coiujuc-r'd  arms,  for  more  de- 
fame, 

On  galb,tetrret,  in  honour  of  his  dearest  dame. 

Sf>enirr,  F.  Q. 
A  Scot,  when  from  the  gulknrtrre  got  loose, 
Drops  Into  Styx,  and  turns  a  Suland  goose. 

Cltavdand. 

Ga'm.y.*  adj.  [from  gall.]  Of  gall;  bitter 
as  gall.  Hvloet. 

He  abhorreth  all  fatly  and  bitter  drinkes  of 
sin.      Abp.  Cranmer,  Am.  to  Bp.  Gardiner, 

p.  U6. 

G ally- worm.*  n.  x.  An  insect,  often 
found  in  our  gardens,  with  a  long  body, 
composed  of  many  rings,  aud  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  feet ;  which, 
when  touched,  has  the  power  of  rolling 
itself  up  into  a  ball. 

GALO' CHE.*  n.  s.  [French.]  A  wood- 
en shoe  or  patten,  made  all  of  a  piece, 
without  any  latchet  or  tye  of  leather, 
and  worne  by  the  poor  clown  in  winter. 
Cotgrave.  the  use  of  this  shoe  passed 
from  the  Gauls  to  the  Ron 
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Gallic*  calottes.  Roquefort.  The  word 
U  in  our  old  lexicography  for  a  kind  of 
■hoe,  and  ii  used  by  Chaucer.  It  after- 
wards became  gallosho,  or  golosko,  and 
is  now  pronounced  and  sometimes  writ- 
ten galosh.  Galoshes  are  now  under- 
stood to  be  shoes,  without  buckles  or 
lade  to  wear  over  other  shoes 


Ne  were  worthy  to  u abode  hit  galockt. 

Chaueer,  Sau.  TaU. 
To  all  tbis  mutt  be  added  the  rut  skill  that  i> 
required  in  tendering  ■  visit,  with  approved  and 
itvodish  accuracy  ;  Uiat  it  be  done  punctually  — 
that  the  galoikoet  be  left  in  their  true  and  proper 
place  —  that  the  footboy  be  eipert  in  observing 
bu  tutored  distance  !  Echoed,  Olam:  CmJ. 

Clergy,  0.15a. 

Galo're.*    See  Golore. 
Ga'lsome.*  adj.  [from  galL]  Angry; 
malignant. 

Such  accusations  —  any  vulgar  man  who  un- 
derstand* the  language,  at  the  first  sight,  may  cry 
out  upon,  and  condemn  both  of  galumt  bitterness 
and  of  wilful  fraud  and  falsehood. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge,  Ac.  (1633,}  p.  SIO. 

Galva'kice.*  adj.    Denoting  the  power 
of  Galvanism.    See  Galvanism. 

All  the  Galwamck  combinations,  analogous  to 
the  new  apparatus  of  Mr.  Volta,  which  hare  been 
heretofore  described  by  experimentalists,  consist 
(as  far  a*  my  knowledge  extends)  of  series,  con- 
taining at  least  two  metallic  substances,  or  one 
metal  and  charcoal,  and  a  stratum  of  fluids ;  and 
it  bas  been  generally  supposed,  that  their  agencies 
are,  in  tome  measure,  connected  with  the  different 
powers  of  the  metals  to  conduct  electricity  \  but 
1  have  found,  that  an  accumulation  of  Galvanic 
exactly  similar  to  the  accumulation  in 
*n  pile,  may  be  produced  by  the  ar- 
nt  of  single  metallic  plates  or  arcs,  with 
nt  strata  of  fluids. 

Daty,  Pkil.  Trantact.  1801,  P.  II.  art.  EE. 

GALVANISM.*  n.  *.  [so  called  from 
Galvani,  celebrated  for  the  experiments 
which  he  made  in  this  branch  of  phi- 
losophy.] Although  galvanism  and 
electricity  may  be  considered  as  the 
>  principles,  still,  according  to  the 
»nt  state  of  our  knowledge,  they 
may  be  thus  distinguished.  Galvanism 
is  the  portion  of  electricity,  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  conducting 
body,  in  the  act  of  undergoing  a  change 
in  its  capacity,  from  a  greater  to  a  les- 
ser state  ;  while  electricity  is  the  result 
of  a  temporary  change  in  non-conduct- 
ing bodies,  insomuch  that  their 
cities  become,  by  attrition, 
increased.  Wilkinson,  Eltm,  of 

Galvanism,  (180*,)  p.  S02. 
To  Ga'lvaxizk.*  v.  a.  [from  galvanism.] 
To  affect  by  the  power  of  galvanism. 

I  have  tried  galvanism  in  two  cases  of  palsy, 
both  hemiplegia,  one  a  young  lady,  aged  SO,  the 
other  a  gentleman,  aged  35 ;  and,  though  neither 
of  them  were  cured,  they  both  received  benefit, 
particularly  the  gentleman.  After  being  go/ran- 
ited  for  twenty  minutes,  they  felt  a  glowing 
warmth  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  apparatus 
I  used  was  a  pile  of  twenty-four  pair  of  plates, 
of  nve  inclws  oumcter. 
Carps*  on  EUctr.  and  Galoanirm,  (1803.)  p.  106. 

Galvano'meter.*  n.  s.  A  measure  for 
ascertaining  the  power  of  Galvanick 
operations. 
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Gama'shes.*  n.s.  pi.  Short  spatterdashes 
worn  by  ploughmen.  North.  So  Grose 
defines  the  word.  In  the  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  16^7,  gamashes  "  are 
coarse  cloth  stockings  that  button  upon 
other  stockings  to  keep  one  warm." 

He  won  a  little  brown  cs pouch,  girt  very  near 
to  his  body,  with  a  white  towel  •  also  a  pair  of 
breeches  and  gamaskaa  of  the  seme  coloured  cloth, 
and  on  his  bead  a  clay-coloured  cap;  his  gama- 
shots  were  lifted  up  half  the  leg. 

Skellm,  Tr.  of  D.  Qarote.ir.  1. 

Gamba'dol  .f  n.  s.  pi.  [gamba,  Ital.  a 
leg.]  Spatterdashes  .  boots  worn  upon 
the  legs  above  the  shoe. 

It  has  been  my  custom  any  time  these  sixteen 
in  testify,  to  ride  in  gam. 
of  Mr.  Bayt  changing  his 
Religion,  (I68S.)  I'rrf. 
The  pettifogger  arable*  to  her  in  his  gambaioei 
once  a  week.  Dennis's  Letters. 

To  GA'MBLE.*  v.n.  To  play  extrava- 
gantly for  money.  A  word  of  contempt, 
See  Gambler. 

She  held  out  against  all  the  obligations  of  fash- 
ion, and  allurements  of  example ;  she  bail  an 
inbred  abhorrence  of  rankling.  Looker-on,  No.  SI. 

Ga'mbler.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word,  I  suppose, 
for  game  or  gamester.]  A  knave  whose 
practice  it  is  to  invite  the  unwary  to 
game  and  cheat  them. 

Ga'mbogb.  b.  v. 

Gamboge  u  a  concreted  vegetable 
juice,  partly  of  a  gummy,  partly  of  a 
resinous  nature,  heavy,  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  scarce  any  smell.  It 
is  brought  from  America,  and  the  East 
Indies,  particularly  from  Cambaja,  or 
Cambogia.  Hill. 

To  GA'MBOL.t  v.n.  [Fr.  gambUler,  Dr. 
Johnson  from  Skinner.  —  Cotgrave  ren- 
ders gambUler,  merely,  "  to  wag  the 
legs  in  sitting,  as  children  use  to  do  " 
but  gambader,  "  to  turn  heels  over  head, 
to  make  many  gambols."  Our  own  word 
was  formerly  gambald.  "  To  fetch  gam. 
baldes,  Ft. gambader,  Lat.  crura  iu  sub- 
lime jactare.  Gambalding  horses,  being 
full  of  praunsings  or  skipping!."  Huloet. 
Barret  also  gives  gambald  for  gambol  in 
his  dictionary.  One  "  that  can  gam- 
bauld  or  dance  feat."  Barklay's  Egloges, 
1570.  Egl.  2.  The  origin  is  evidently 
the  Ital.  gamba,  the  leg. J 

1.  To  dance ;  to  skip;  to  frisk;  to  jump 
for  joy ;  to  play  merry  frolicks. 

Bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 


The  king  of  rift,  and  little  fairy  queen, 
GamboU'd  on  heaths,  and  dane'd  on  ev'ry 


The  monsters  of  the  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 


green. 
Dryden. 


Finn. 


2.  To  leap  ;  to  start. 

"Tis  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttcr'd ;  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  Use  matter  will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gamkal  from.  Skakspeare,  Hamlet. 

Ga'mbol.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  skip ;  a  hop  ;  a  leap  for  joy. 

A  gentleman  had  got  a  favourite  spaniel,  that 
Id  be  still  toying  and  leaping  upon  bin,  and 
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Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode, 
And  beasts  in  gam&oli  frisk'd  before  their  hoot 
god.  Dryden. 

2.  A  frolick  ;  a  wild  prank. 

For  who  did  ever  play  bis  gambol t, 
Witb  such  unsufferable  rambles  ?  Unddmu. 

GA'MBREL.f  *.  *.  [from  gamba,  gam- 
barella,  Italian.] 

1.  The  leg  of  a  horse. 

What  can  be  more  admirable  than  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fibres  of  a  tendon  to  be  so  mixed  as 
to  make  it  a  soft  body,  and  yet  to  have  the  strength 
of  iron  ?  as  appears  by  the  weight  which  the  ten- 
don, lying  on  a  horse  »  gambrct,  doth  then  corn- 


2.  A  crooked  piece  of  wood  used  by 
butchers  to  spread  and  by  which  to 
suspend  the  carcases.  Jennings,  West 
Country  Words.  See  also  the  citation 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  under  To 
Gambrel. 
To  Ga'mbrkl.*  v.  a.  [from  gamba.}  To 
tie  by  the  leg. 


Lay  by  your  scorn  and 
Andrneet"™,™-  I'll  box ; 


*  you  while  I  have  you, 
And  carry  you  gambnU'd  UiiUier  like  a  mutton. 

Beoxtm.  and  Fl.  Sice  Valour. 

GAMEf  n.s.  [gaman,  Iceland,  a  jest; 

gaman,  Goth,  delight,  joy.] 
1.  Sport  of  any  kind. 
We  have  bad 


Let  my  son 


here,  and  pleasing  game. 

Shaktpeare. 
himself  at  any  game 
Artvtknot  and  Pope, 
A/art.  Scriklcrut. 

2.  Jest;  opposed  to  earnest  or  serious- 
ness. 

Then  on  her  head  they  set  a  garland  green, 
And  crowned  her  twist  earnest  and  'twixt  game. 

Sftenser. 

3.  Insolent  merriment ;  sportive  insult. 

Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels. 
On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more ; 
Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities.    Milton,  S.  A. 

4.  A  single  match  at  play. 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  sec  persons  of  the  best 
sing  away  a  doxen  hours  together  in 
and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with  no 
but  what  Is  made  up  of  a  few 
game  phrases.  Additon,  Specs.  No.  9J. 

There  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty,  but  must 


see  and  own,  whether  be  understands  the  i 
not,  that  it  it  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  in- 
stead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of 


industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  publick 
gaming-table,  and  play  off  their  money  one  to 
another.  Berkoley,  Est.  towardi  prev.  the 

Ruin  of  Gr.  Brit. 

5.  Advantage  in  play. 

Mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  wc  stand, 
And  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand. 

Dryden. 

6.  Scheme  pursued ;  measures  planned. 


This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  at  that  crown, 
and  that  tbey  will  begin  no  other  till  tbey  sec  an 
end  of  this.  Temple. 

1.  Field  sports :  as,  the  chase,  falconry. 

^  ^  If  about  ftfc  hour  bamake  bit  way. 

He  shall  here  find  his  friends  with  horse  and  men, 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Skakspeare,  Hen.  J'f. 
What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame  ] 
Wild  beasts  to  combat,  or  so  I 
With  ail  the  myst'rie.  of  that  game. 
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Some  »part»rnen,  that  wm  abroad  upon  game,  1 
spied  a  company  of  bu*iardi  and  cranes- 

UBtlmnft. 

H.  Animals  pursued  in  the  field;  animal* 
appropriated  to  legal  sportsmen. 

Hunting,  ami  men,  no*  bouts,  shell  be  his  game, 
With  war,  and  hostile  snare,  audi  as  refuse 
Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous.   Milton,  P.L. 

"than  is  audi  a  variety  of  come  springing  up 
before  me,  that  I  know  not  which  b>  follow. 

Dryden,  Fak.  Pre/. 

A  bloodhound  will  follow  the  person  be  purines 
•nd  all  bounds  tin  particular  game  stay  hnvo  in 
dsacc.  JrtuUnut. 

Go,  with  thy  Cynthia  burl  the  pointed  spear 
At  the  rough  bear,  or  chare  the  flying  deer ; 
I  and  my  Chloe  take  ■  nobler  aim, 
At  human  InurM  wo  fling,  nor  ever  miutlic  game. 

Prior. 

Proud  Nimrod  first  the  bloody  rhace  b» -gun, 
A  mighty  hunter,  and  hat  prey  was  man  : 
Oar  haughty  Norman  boasts  that  bnrb'rous  name, 
And  makes  "his  trembling  Uaics  the  royal  game. 

Pope. 

Shorten  my  labour,  if  its  length  you  blame, 
For,  grow  but  wise,  you  rob  me  of  my  game. 

Yovng, 

9.  Solemn  contests,  exhibited  a*  spectacles 
to  the  people. 
The  garnet  are  done,  and  Cesser  is  returning. 

Skaktjtart. 
Milo,  when  cnt'ring  the  Olympick  game. 
With  a  huge  ox  upon  his  shoulder*  cam< 
To  Game.T  v.  <i.  [jamian,  Sax.] 
1.  To  play  at  any  sport. 
8.  To  play  wantonly  aai 
for  money. 

Covrtousnca  will  tempt  thee  in  cheat  and  coseo 
in  gaming.  r**i»  Duty  of  Man,  ch.  9.  $  7. 

Gaming  for  any  thing  conunVrable  is  founded 
upon  avarice :  and  is,  if  not  a  direct,  yet,  what  is 
s  deliberate  violation  of  the  tenth 
Delany,  Serm.  en  Gaming. 

Ga'mecock.  n.  s.   [game  and  cock."]  A 
cock  bred  to  fight. 

They  manage  the  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two 
goaarcecis  in  the  pit.  Loeie. 

Game- eco.  n.  s.   {game  and  egg.']  Eggs 
from  which  fighting  cocks  are  bred. 

Thus  boys  hatch  gttme-eggt  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray. Garth. 

Ga'mekeepeb.  ft.  i.  [game  tm&  keep.]  A 
person  who  looks  after  game,  and  sees 
it  is  not  destroyed. 
Game-lko.*  n.  t.  [a  corruption,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Malone,  of  the  British  gam, 
or  cam,  crooked,  and  leg.]  A  lame  leg. 
Used  in  the  north  of  England. 
Ga'mesome.  adj.  fTrom game.']  Frolick- 
somc  ;  gay ;  sportive ;  playful ;  sportful. 

Geron,  though  old,  yet  gametomr,  kept  one  end 
with  Cosma.  Sidney. 

I  am  not  gamesome ,-  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 

Shakspeare,  Jul.  Can. 
a  The  gamevme  wind  among  her  tresses  plays, 
nd  eurlelh  up  those  growing  riches  short.  Fairfax. 
Belial,  In  likegaaseseme  mood.       Milton,  P.L. 
This  gamemme  humour  of  children  should  rather 
be  encouraged,  to  keep  up  their  spirits  and  improve 
their  mreiiiith  and  health,  i!t»n  curbed  or  restrained. 

LocU. 

Ga'mbsomeness.  n.  t.  [from  gamesome.] 

Sportivcncss ;  merriment. 
Ga'mrsomely.    adv.    [from  gamesome.] 

Merrily. 
Ga'm ester.  ».  *.  (from  game.] 
1.  One  who  i*  vitiously  addicted  to  play. 
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good 


Keep  a  rr.mettrr  front  the  dice,  and  a 
student  from  his  Iwoli ,  and  it  is  wonderful, 

Shehpeare,  M.  Huxt  of  Windsor. 

A  gamester,  the  greater  master  be  is  in  his  art, 
the  won*  man  he  is.  Butym. 

Gamester*  for  whole  patrimonies  play ; 
The  steward  brings  the  deeds,  which  most  convey 
Hie  whole  estate.  Dryden.  Juv. 

Could  we  look  into  the  mind  of  a  female  game- 
ster, we  should  see  it  full  of  nothing  but  trumps 
and  matta< lores ;  her  slumben  are  haunted  widi 
kings,  queens,  and  knaves. 

A ddison.  Guard.  No,  130. 

All  the  superfluous  whims  relate, 
That  fill  a  female  gamester' %  pate ; 
What  agony  of  soul  she  feels 
To  see  a  knave's  inverted  heels.  Swift 

Her  youngest  daughter  is  run  away  with  a 
gamester,  a  man  of  great  beauty,  who  In  dressing 
and  dancing  has  no  superior.  Lam. 

2.  One  who  is  engaged  at  play. 

When  lenity  and  cruelly  play  for  kingdoms, 
The  gentler  gametier  u  the  sooovet  winner. 

Shaitpaart,  if  en.  V, 

A  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see 
no  more  than 'one;  oc  that  a  gamester  seeth  always 
more  than  a  looker  on  :  but,  when  all  is  done,  the 
help  of  good  counsel  is  that  which  settcth  business 
strait.  Bacon. 

3.  A  merry  frolicksome  person. 

You're  a  merry  game  iter, 
My  lord  Sands.  SJtahnieore-,  Htn.  VIII. 

4.  A  prostitute.    Not  in  use. 

She's  impudent,  my  lord, 
And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the 

Ga'mimo.*  ».*.  [fromgame.  S 
The  practice  of  gamesters. 

I  come,  in  the  nest  place,  to  consider  the  ill 
romequencrs  which  gaming  has  on  the  bodies  of 
our  female  adventurers.  It  is  so  ordered,  that 
almost  every  tiling  which  corrupts  the  soul,  decays 
the  body.  Mtlixm,  Guard.  No.  1 510. 

Gamut*  leave*  no  satisfaction  behind  it :  it  no 
way  profits  either  body  or  mind.  Locke. 

Ga'mikg-house.*  n.t.  A  house  where 
illegal  sports  arc  practised,  and  where 
gamesters  carry  on  their  employment. 

The  keeper  of  a  gaming-lwt.se. 
Gaming  koines    are  prohibit! 
penalties  by  several  statutes. 

Ga'mino-table.*  n.t.  A  table  at  which 
gamesters  practise  their  art. 

It  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  nf 
prosecuting  the  old  l>c^t  methods  of  industry  »nd 
frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  publick  gamiag-taUe, 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

Bp,  Berkeley,  Essay,  $-c 

Ga'mmbr  t  «•  *•  [of  uncertain  etymology  ; 
perhaps  from  graudmere,  and  therefore 
used  commonly  to  old  women.  Dr. 

Johnson  From  good  mother,  Hay.  — 

From  godmother,  perhaps.  [Sax.  jeme- 
ftep.]  Tike  the  contraction  of  gaffer  from 
godfather;  or  from  the  Goth,  gumma,  a 
woman.]  The  compilation  o»  a  woman 
corresponding  to  gaffer:  as,  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle;  the  name  of  an  old 
play. 

Ga'mmersTANO.*  n.  t.  A  great  foolish 
wanton  girl.  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale, 
1697.  A  hoyden,  an  awkward  girl. 
Craven  Dialect,  1824.  The  Cumberland 
Glossary  applies  the  term  to  an  awkward 
clumsy  fellow.  Of  unknown  etymology. 

Ga'mmon.T  n.  s. 

I.  The  buttock  of  an  hog  salted  and  dried; 
the  lower  end  of  the  flitch.   [Ital.  gam- 
from  eambti;   and  that  perhaps 
IS 
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from  the  Celt,  gam,  the  bam  or  leg.  Our 
own  word  was  at  first  gambone.  The 
Spanish  word  is  Jamon. 
Then  came  baity  ng  J  one, 


Sierv***!. 


And  brought  a  gat, 

Of  baron  that  was  reaaty.  Sletton,  Poem l,  p.  132. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold: 
A  rusty  gammon  of  some  sev'n  years  old. 

Dry  den,  Juv. 
Gammons,  tint  give  a  rvlihh  to  the  taste, 
And  potted  fowl,  and  fish,  come  in  so  fast, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out,  the  second  stinks. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  with  dice. 

In  thunder  leaping  from  tl>e  box,  awake 
Tho  sounding  gammon.  Thomson,  Jutumn. 
Ga'mut.t  [gama,  Italian.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  It  is  the  Greek  letter  r,  gamma, 
and  trf,  the  name  of  a  musical  note. 
Guido  Aretine  distinguished  the  first 
note  of  his  scale  by  the  Greek  letter, 
with  a  view,  according  to  some,  of  shew- 
ing that  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors 
of  musick ;  but,  as  others  think,  of  re- 
cording  his  own  name  by  this,  the 
initial  Fetter  of  it.] 

1.  The  first  or  gravest  note  in  the  mod 
or  Guido's  scale  of  musick. 

2.  The  scale  of  musical  note*. 

Madam,  before  you  touch  the  in 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
To  tradi  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort.  Shnk 
When  by  the  gamut  some  uiusiciam  make 
A  perfect  song,  others  will  undertake, 
Hy  the  sari.*  gamut  chang'd,  to  equal  it : 
Things  simply  good  can  never  be  unfit. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  70. 
Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage ; 
In  songs  and  airs  er, press  their  martial  fire, 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire.  etdeUnn. 
GAM.f  pret.  of  gin.  [Sax.  jynnan.  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  gan  as  a  contraction  of 
began,  "  as  'gin  of  begin  i"  but  it  is  the 
regular  pret.  of  the  Saxon  verb.  Nor  is 
gin  a  contraction.    See  To  Gin. 

The  noble  knight  gan  feel 
His  vital  force  to  faint.  Spenser. 
To  Gakch.t  fl-  a.  [ganeiare,  from  gancio, 
a  hook,  Italian ;  ganche,  French.  Sec 
To  Gaukch.]  To  drop  from  a  high 
place  upon  hooks  by  way  of  punishment : 
a  practice  in  Turkey,  to  which  Smith 
alludes  in  his  Pocockius. 

«  Cohors  catenis  aua  pia  slridulis 
"  Geinunt  onusti,  vel  sudc  ti 
"  Luctantur  acta,  pendulive 
"  SaiiRuineis  trepidant  in  i 

b  Mm*  Angl. 

Take  him  away,  ranch  liim,  impair  hhn. 

Dryden,  Don  Seta  a. 

Ga'kdb».+  ti.s.  [janbpa,  Saxon  ;  gantt 
old  Fr.  and  German.  See  Gasza.] 
The  male  of  the  goose.  ^ 


One  gander  will  scree  fine  geese. 

Mortimer,  Uusianttry. 
TbGANG.t  r.  n.  [Goth,  gaggan,  pro- 
nounced gaugan  i  gangen,  Dutch  ;  jtan- 
jan,  Saxon ;  gang,  Scottish.]  To  go  ;  to 
walk  :  an  old  word  not  now  used,  except 
ludicrously,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is, 
however,  still  the  common  language  of 
the  north  of  England. 
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But  let  (beta  gang  alone,  — 
At  they  hart  brewed,  to  let  them  bw  bteme. 


.«<7<.  Cat 
gang  with  their  bmsu 
Arbuifi.ioi. 


Sax. 
in 


Your 
open. 

G ang-T  «•  *  [from  the  verb.  ] 

1.  A  street  or  road.  [Goth,  gagg,  & 
gang.]  It  is  retained,  provincially, 
gangway.   See  Gangway. 

2.  A  number  herding  together  ;  a  troop;  a 
company ;  a  tribe ;  a  herd.   It  is  seldom 
used  but  in  contempt  or  abhorrence- 
Ob,  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  * 

gang,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  inc. 

Skcktpcnt,  M.  Whmiifa~indmr. 

A*  i  fvatf  of  thieves  •«  robbing  *  bouse,  a 
mut.fl-f.rll  a  balking.  VBttrun&t. 

Admitted  in 


Ganq-davs.*  n.  t.  pi.  [Sox.  Mnv-feajar] 
Dayi  ofperamb ulation.  Sec  Gaxuweek- 
GA'NGHON.  [French.]  A  kind  of  flower. 


Ga'NGLIOM.  ft.*.    [ynfyUn.]  A 

in  the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts. 

Bonesetten  usually  represent  every  bone  dislo- 
cated, though  possibly  it  be  but  a  ganglion,  or  other 
erode  tumour  or  preternatural  protuberance  of 
some  part  of  a  joint.  JPunrsoJi. 

To  Ga'moujiatb.  ti.  a.  [from  gangrene.] 
To  produce  a  gangrene ;  to  mortify. 

Parts  cauterised,  gangrenaud,  sidemtrd,  and 
mortified.  Income  black,  the  radical  raoieture  or 
vital  sulphur  suffering  an  extinction. 

Jftomn,  Fulg.  Err. 

GA'NGRENE.t  n.  t.  [gangrene,  Fr. 
•yJtyffatrth  Gr.  from  7***,  to  consume, 
to  eat.]  A  mortification;  a  stoppage 
of  circulation  followed  by  putrefaction. 

This  experiment  may  be  transferred  unto  the 
cure  of  gangrena,  either  eocoiog  of  iheraaeires,  or 
induced  by  too  much  applying  of  opiate*. 

Jiacon,  Kat.  Hilt. 

She  sates  the  lover,  aa  we  gangnnei  stay, 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopt  lunb  away.  Waller. 

A  discolouring  in  the  part  was  supposed  an 
approach  of  »  ^utigwne.  Wiarmon,  Surgery. 

If  the  rabMaDce  of  the  caul  n  fostered  with  these 
panioni,  Uie  gangrene  is  gone  too  far  to  be  ever 
cured  ;  the  inrlsramatiun  wili  rage  to  all  eternity. 

Add^Spect. 

To  Ga'morwx.  v.  a.  [gangrener,  French ; 
from  the  noun.]  To  corrupt  to  morti- 
fication. 

Iu  cold  countries,  when  men'*  noses  and  cars 
are  mortified,  and,  as  it  were,  gangrened  with  cold.  I 
if  they  come  to  a  4re  they  rot  off  preeealiy ;  for 
that  the  few  spirits  that  remain  in  those  parts,  are 


To  Gamokb  NE. 


V-'oonds  immedicable 
Ilankle  and  fester,  and  _ 

To  black  mortification."  Milieu,  S.  A 

As  phlegmons  are  subject  to  mortification,  so 
alio  in  fat  bodies  they  are  apt  to  gangrene  after 
opcniDg,  if  that  fat  be  not  speedily  digested  out. 

Wurman,  Surgtwn, 

Ga'vghbxoos.  adj.  [from  gangrene.']  Mor- 
tified: producing  or  betokening  morti- 
fication. 

The  blood,  turning  acrimonious,  corrodes  the 

1  red, 


G  A  O 

Ga'noway.t  a.  *. 

1.  A  thoroughfare,  or  passage.  Used  iu 
Kent,  according  to  Grose.  Tbis  is  also 
the  Sax.  janjbej.   See  Gang. 

2.  In  a  ship,  the  several  ways  or  passages 
from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other.  Diet. 

Ga'mowebk.t  n.  *.  [Sax.  gan^-puca.] 
Rogation  week,  when  processions  are 
made  to  lustrate  the  bounds  of  parishes. 
This  name  is  still  retained  in  the  north 
of  England. 

It  [birch]  served)  well  lo  the  decking  op  of 
house*  and  banquctting-rooms,  for  places  of 
pleasure,  and  for  beautifying  of  streets  in  the 
crossc  or  gang-Keck,  and  such  tike. 

Csrartir'j  Herbal,  ftt.  Jofotawt,  p.  1478. 

Ga'mtblopb.+ 1  n.s.  [gantlet  is  only  cor- 
Ga'ntlbt.  J  rupted  from  gantelope, 
pant,  all;  and  loopen,  to  run,  Dutch. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Skinner  deduces  it  from 
Ghent,  and  the  Dutch  verb,  as  if  the 
punishment  was  first  practised  at  that 
place.  In  later  times,  the  word  has 
been  found  in  the  shape  of  Ghent-loup, 
wition,  whether  justly  or 
See 'the  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  no  instance  of  gan- 
tdope,  but  only  of  the  corruption  gantlet.] 
A  military  punishment,  in  which  the 
criminal  running  between  the  ranks  re- 
a  lash  from  each  man. 

ou,  friend,  who  rusat  two  leg, 
alone, 

Would'st  thou  to  run  the  narultt  these  expose, 
To  a  whole  company  of  hob-ruul'd  shoes  ? 

Zhydm,  Jus. 

He  rs  fain  lo  run  the  gmteloj/r  through  the  ter- 
rors and  reproaches  of  hit  own  conscience. 

Satt't  Warh,  (Arm.  in  16*0.)  ii.  89. 

Young  gentlemen  arc  driven  with  a  whip,  to  ran 
the  gartlUl  through  the  *cv«t»I  cuwuee.  Locke. 

GA'xzA.f  »t.  *.  [ganta,  Spanish,  a  goose  j 
old  Fr.  and  Germ,  gantf  Celt,  eanx; 
Lat.  ganxa.  Celt,  kan,  white.  V.  Wach- 
ter,  Gloss.  Germ,  in  Gans.]  A  kind  of 
wild  goose,  by  a  flock  of  which  a  vir- 
tuoso was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  the 
lunar  world. 

What  modest  indignation  can  forbear  stamping 
at  the  presumption  of  those  men,  who,  as  if  1>»- 
mingo  Gonzales  his  engine,  Oiey  luvd  been  mounted 
by  Ma  gantaei  from  the  moon  to  the  empyreal 
beam !  Dp.  Halt,  Inn*.  World,  §  7. 

They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 
And  savour  strongly  of  the ranxat.  Hvdfbw,  ii.8. 
GAOL.f  «.  *.  [g*t*\  Welsh ;  geoU,  Fr. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  old  Fr.  is  gaiole  or 
gaale  f  low  Lot.  gaiola,  from  cavea  or  ca- 
veola,  a  cage  for  birds;  covets,  hollow, 
and  thence  any  hole  or  place  of  confine- 
ment; gieol,  a  cavern,  Su.  Goth.  The 
Picards  call  a  bird-cage  gayolle.]  A 

S risen;  a  place  of  confinement.    It  is 
always  pronounced  and  often  written 
Jail,  and  sometimes  goal. 

Then  am  I  the  priaoner,  and  hit  bed  ray  gees, 

.S/u'iJl'ir^iftirt'i  A  ■  XjCxit. 
Hare  I  been  oer  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  rvlrntive  enemy ,  my  gaol .'  AVtoir.  Tinutn. 

It  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open 
the  eaob,  and  let  out  me  prisoners. 

SKnkipmn,  Hen.  VI. 
In  the  morning  usually  the  thief  is  sent  to  the 
gaol.  Jteanm.  and  Ft.  .Vortio/  Haul. 

To  Gaol.  v.  a.  [  from  the  noun.]  To  im- 
prison, to  commit  to  gaol. 


GAP 


Gaoling 
and  of  do  open  csamplc. 

Ga'oldeli  vshv.  n. «.  [gaol  and  deliver.} 
The  judicial  process,  which  by  condemn- 
ation or  acquittal  of  pent 
evacuates  the  prison. 

Then  doth  the  aspiring  soul  the  t 
Which  we  call  death ;  but  were  ll  known  to  all, 
What  life  our  souls  do  by  dus  death  recvirc. 
Men  would  h  birth  or  gmoUrtntery  call.  I)avUt. 

These  make  a  general  gaoUetmery  of  souls,  not 
for  punishment.  SomOi. 

Ga'oler.  11.  s.  [from  gaol.']  A  keeper  of 
a  prison ;  he  to  whose  care  the  prisoners 
are  committed. 

This  ii  a  gentle  provost ;  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  cooler  is  the  friend  of  men.  Shalisptarr. 

I  know  not  how  or  why  my  surly  goesVr, 
Hard  as  his  irons,  and  insolent  has  powV 
When  put  in  vulgar  bands,  Cleamhas, 
Put  off  the  brute.  Drytten,  Cteomenei, 

From  the  polite  part  of  mankind  she  had  been 
banished  and  Immured,  nil  the  death  of  her  gaoler. 

Toller. 

GAF-t  n*  *•  [from  gape.] 
I.  An  opening  in  a  broken  fence. 
Behold  the  despair, 
By  custom  and  covetous  pste», 
By  gap$  and  opening  of  gales.  Tutter,  Hutksntlry. 

Ye  have  not  gone  up  into  the  gaps,  neither  made 
up  the  hedge  for  the  house  of  Israel.  Exek.  liii.  5. 

With  trmours  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heav'n  j  which,  opening  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spaeiouegn/?distlos'd 
Into  me  wasteful  deep.  MUtat,  P.X~ 


Tim  loss  of 

eommon-weal : 
surd  by  the  openingof  that  eon  to  all  that  side  of 
Christendom.  A'imMk. 

Any  passage. 

So  stands  the  Thractan  herdsman  with  his  iprsr. 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  tha  hunted  bear, 
And  bear*  him  rustling  in  the  wood.  Dryden. 

w  An  avenue ;  an  open  way. 

The  former  kings  of  England  passed  into  diem 
a  great  part  of  their  prerogatives  j  which  though 
then  it  was  well  intended,  and  perhaps  wall  de- 
yet  now  such  a  gap  of  mischief  lies 
that  I  could  wish  it  were  well  slept. 


5.  A  hole ;  a  deficiency. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking 
hia  purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  ea/j  in  your 
honour.  Ssntrpeow,  JT.  Lear. 

Nor  nit  any  botch  or  gap  in  the  works  of  nature. 

6.  Any  interstice ;  a  vacuity. 

Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  bis  part 
l'crform'd  in  this  wjdc  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  diasever'd.         Shakamrt,  Wint.  Tale. 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  gTr*t  gap  of  time  my 
Antony  is  away.        Skaktpeare,  Ant.  and  Ctetp. 

To  make  'twist  words  and  lines  huge  ga/u, 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps.  Hudiirvt. 

One  can  revive  a  longuisuing  conversation  by  a 
sudden  surprising  sentence ;  another  is  more  dci- 
urnuv  in  Mounding  (  a  third  can  fill  the  gap  with 
laughing.  .Ve^l. 

7.  An  opening  of  the  mouth  in  speech 
during  the  pronunciation  of  two  succes- 
sive vowels. 

The  hiatus,  or  gajt  between  two  words,  is  caused 
by  two  vowels  opening  em  each  other.  P»pe. 

8.  To  ttop  a  Gap,  is  to  escape  by  some 
mean  shift :  alluding  to  hedges  mended 
with  dead  bushes,  till  the  quicksets  will 

z  S 
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grow.   Dr.  Johnson.   It  it  rather,  per- 
haps, to  patch  up  matters  for  a  time. 

His  policy  consists  In  setting  trips. 
In  finding  ways  nod  mom,  and  ahfltsaiig gapu 

Swift. 

9.  To  Hand  in  the  Gap.  To  make  defence ; 
to  expose  himself  for  the  protection  of 
something  in  danger;  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  our  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures: "  He  said  he  would  have  destroyed 
them,  had  not  Moses  his  chosen  tlood 
before  him  in  the  gap."  Ps.  cvi.  23. 
Comm.  Pr.  Where  gap,  however,  means 
breach  i  which  is  the  reading  of  the 
elder  version  of  the  Psalms.  See  also 
Ezek.  xxii.  SO. 

WjI  would  become  or  the  church,  if  there  were 
none  more  concerned  for  her  rights  than  thts? 
Who  would  stand  in  Me  gap  f  J^itry. 

Gap-toothed.t  adj.  [gap  and  tooth.] 
Having  interstices  between  the  teeth. 
So  Dr.  Johnson  defines  the  word  which 
Dryden  supposed  to  be  Chaucer's.  But 
the  true  word  is  gat-toothed,  with  a  very 
different  meaning.    See  Gat-toothed. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  much  a*  the  mincing  lady 
prioress  and  the  broad  speaking  <o/>-t uoMrd  wife  of 
Bath.  Dryden,  Fab.  Prtf. 

To  GAPE.f  v.  n.  leapan,  yppan,  gcyppan, 
to  open,  Sax.  whence  also  our  chap. 
See  To  Chap.  Gape  was  at  first  written 

To  open  the  mouth  wide ;  to  yawn. 

See  how  be  galpab,  lo,  this  dronken  wight, 
As  though  be  wold  us  swalow  anoo  right ! 
Hold  close  thy  mouth,  man !  Chaucer, Mantiit.  Pnl. 

C.vpinr  or  yawning,  and  vtnrtcliing,  do  pass  fmm 
man  to  man ;  for  that  that  causeth  g^ing  and 
stratching  is  when  the  spirits  are  a  little  heavy  by 
any  vapour.  Arbuthnat. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  undue*  her  eyes, 
And  asks  if  it  be  timo  to  rise.  Swift. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young 
bird. 

Aa  callow  birds, 
Whose  mother's  kill'd  in  seeking  of  the  prey, 
Cry  in  their  nest,  and  think  her  long  away  ; 
And  at  each  leaf  diat  stirs,  each  Mast  of  wind, 
('.apt  for  the  food  which  they  must  never  find. 

Aa  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 
And  gar*  "P00      grtbcr'd'  clouds  for  rain. 

Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather 'd  train. 

Pryden. 

3.  To  desire  earnestly ;  to  crave :  with 
for. 

To  her  grim  death  appears  in  all  her  stupes  j 
The  hungry  grave/ir  her  due  tribute  gapes. 

Denluun. 

To  thy  fortune  be  not  thou  a  slaw  ; 
For  what  hast  thou  to  fear  beyond  the  grave? 
And  thou,  who  gap'*  for  my  estate,  draw  near ; 
For  I  w  ould  whisper  somewhat  in  thy  car. 

Dryden,  Pers. 

+.  With  after. 

As  a  servant  earnestly  desireth  [in  the  margin, 
A  after)  the  shadow,  and  as  an  hireling;  tooketh 
reward  of  Ms  work.  Job,  vii.  2. 

:  shall  we  say  of  those  who  spend  their  days 
ig  after  court-favour  and  preferments  ? 

VEernngf. 

5.  With  at. 

Hany  have  gaped  at  the  church  revenues ;  but, 
before  they  could  swallow  them,  have  had  their 
mouths  stopped  in  the  church-yard. 

6.  To  open  in  fissures  or  holes. 


GAR 


Tf  it  assume  my  nohlo  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  ball  itself  should  gape 
And  bid  ma  hold  my  peace.   Sbakspeare,  Hamlet. 

May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  rae  alive, 
Wliere  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father. 

Snolttpeort,  Hen.  VI. 

The  great  bone-mussel,  with  die  fine  shell,  doth 
gape  and  shut  as  the  oysters  do.  Boom,  Not.  Hut. 

The  reception  of  ona  a  aa  different  from  the  ad- 
mission of  the  other,  aa  when  the  earth  falls  open 
under  the  incisions  of  die  plough,  and  when  it 
gapes  and  greedily  opens  itself  to  drink  in  the  dew 
of  heaven,  or  the  refreshments  of  a  shower.  South. 

The  mouth  of  a  little  artery  and  nerve  gape* 
into  the  cavity  of  these  vesicles,  CVynr,  PhU.  Prin. 

7.  To  open  with  a  breach. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  wiah'daway, 
Now  yield,  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display  : 
The  roaring  waters,  with  a  hostile  dde, 
Rush  through  live  ruins  of  her  gaping  side.  Dryd. 

That  all  these  actions  can  be  performed  by  ali- 
ment, as  well  as  medicines,  is  plain ;  by  observing 
the  effects  of  different  substances  upou  the  fluids 
and  solids,  when  the  vessels  are  open  and  gape  by 
a  wound.  Arbuthnot. 

8.  To  open ;'  to  have  an  hiatus. 

There  i*  not  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
one  vowel  gaping  on  another,  for  want  of  a  catsura 
in  this  poem.  Dryden. 

9.  To  make  a  noise  with  open  throat. 

And,  if  my  muse  can  through  past  ago  see, 
That  noisy,  nauseous  gaping  fool  is  he. 

/Zajcaanmoit. 

10.  To  stare  with  hope  or  expectation. 

Others  will  gape  l'  anticipate 
The  cabinet  designs  of  fata ; 
Apply  to  wizards,  to  foresee 
What  shall,  and  what  shall  never  be.  HuJitrat. 

1 1.  To  stare  with  wonder. 

The  king  gaped  and  gazed  upon  her  with  open 
mouth.  1  Esdrai,  iv.  31. 

Parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording lo  the  mad  imagination  of  the  da  wiser; 
and  the  end  of  all  this  is  lo  cause  laughter ;  a  very 
in  a  Bartholomew  fair,  for  the  mob  to 
Dryden,  Dufresnay. 
elevated  o'er  the  gaping  croud, 
Ciaap'd  in  dm  board  the  perjur'd  bead  is  bow'd, 
Betimes  retreat.  Gay,  Tniin. 

12.  To  stare  irreverently. 

They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth. 

Job,  ivi.  10. 

GA'pBB.t  n.  t.  [from  gape.] 

1.  One  who  opens  his  mouth. 

2.  One  who  stares  foolishly. 

Guard,  put  by  those  goywrs, 
And  gendemcn-ushers,  sec  tire  gallery  clear. 

Beautn.  and  Ft.  Bloody  Brother. 

3.  One  who  longs  or  craves. 

Goods  and  livings  were  not  small ; 
The  gaper*  for  them  bare  lite  world  in  hand 
For  ten  year's  space.         Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  370. 

The  golden  shower  of  the  dissolved  abbey-lands 
rained  well  near  into  every  gaper's  mouth. 

Carxne,  Stirp.  of  Cornmsll. 

Gab,  in  Saxon,  signifies  a  weapon:  so 
Eadgar  is  a  happy  weapon ;  Ethalgar,  a 
noble  weapon.  Gibson*  Camden. 

To  GAit.t  v.  a.  fleet,  gwrw,  to  make ;  Su. 
Goth,  gotra ;  Dan.  gior.)  To  cause ;  to 
make ;  to  force.  Obsolete,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  admitting  however  that  it  was  still 
in  use  in  Scotland.  It  is  also  still  used  in 
Lancashire,  and  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  England. 

Tell  me,  good  Hobbinol,  what  cart  thee  greet? 
What !  hath  some  wolf  thy  tender  lambs  ytorn  ? 
Or  is  thy  bagpipe  broke,  that  sounds  so  sweet  ? 
Or  an  th.no  of  thv  Loved  J.vss  forlorn*? 

Cat- 


GAR 

GARB.f  n.  t.  [garbe,  French.  Dr.  John- 
son. Rather  perhaps  from  the  Ital. 
garbo,  fineness,  neatness.] 

1 .  Dress ;  clothes  ;  habit. 

Thus  Belial,  with  words cloth'd  in  reason's  car*, 
Counscll'd  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  aloth. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

He  puts  himself  into  the  garb  and  habit  of  a 
prefeasor  of  physkk,  and  sets  up.       L" Eitmngt. 

2.  Fashion  of  dress. 

In  bose  and  doublet, 
The  horsc-boy'a  gar*.  Beautn.  and  Ft.  Lot*  !  Itlg. 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state, 
He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  t 
And  when  he  would  like  tbem  appear, 
Their  gari,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear.ZVaaaai. 

3.  Exteriour  appearance. 

This  is  some  fellow 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  fee  biuntness,  doth 
affect 

A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  gov* 
Quite  from  his  nature.  Skaltptarr,  y.  Lear. 

Some  noblemen  of  that  kingdom  [Ireland}  lives! 
in  a  higher  garb,  and  made  greaser  eipences  than 
the  noblemen  in  England  were  able  to  do. 

I  A.  Clarendon,  IJfe.iti.  707. 

In  heraldry,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  any 
other  grain.  [Latin,  garba.] 
GA'RBAGE.t  «•  *.  [garbear,  Spanish. 
This  etymology  is  very  doubtful.  Dr. 
Johnson.  Serenius  deduces  it  from  the 
Goth,  gar,  blood  or  gore,  and  bagge  or 
balgs,  a  little  sack  or  bag.]  The  bowels  ; 
the  offal ;  that  part  of  the  inwards  which 
is  separated  ana  thrown  away. 

The  cloyed  will, 
That  satiate,  yet  tuaaatLfy'd  desire,  that  tub 
Both  fill'd  and  running,  raveniog  first  the  lamb. 
Longs  after  for  the  garoagc.      Shairpeare,  Cymb. 

Lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage.  Sh  ibsjieare,  Hamlet. 

A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  rog'ry 
Of  old  Arvupicy  and  aug'ry, 
That  out  of  garbages  of  cattlo 
Presag'd  tli'  events  of  truce  or  battle.  Huiibrus. 

Who,  without  aversion,  ever  look'd 
On  holy  gorba$t,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  ? 

Hosevmmom. 

When  you  receive  condign  punishment,  you  run 
to  your  confessor,  that  parcel  of  guta  aiid^orfrigr. 

Ga'hbaoed  *  adj.  [(com  garbage.')  That 
hath  the  garbage  pulled  out.  Snertrood. 
Ga'kbel.  n.t.    A  plank  next  the  keel  of 
a  ship.  Bailey. 
Ga'ubidge.  a.  t.  Corrupted  from  garbage. 
All  shavings  of  horns,  hoofs  of  caulc,  blood,  and 
ga<Udi<-  is  good  inauure  for  land. 

Mortimrr,  Husbandry. 

GA'KBisii.t  n.  *.  Corrupted  from£ar6<j£»; 
but  occurring  in  the  old  dictionary  of 
Barret,  (where  the  verb  garhish  also  is 
found,)  under  the  word  boisd. 

In  Newfoundland  they  improve  their  ground 
with  the  geretz*  of  fish.       Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

To  Ga'hbish.*  tt.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
exenteratc;  as,  "  to  garbish  fish." 

Barret. 

To  GA'RBLE.t  v.  a.  [garbellarc,  Italian.] 
1.  To  sift  and  cleanse  spices.    This  is  the 
primary  sense,  unnoticed  by  Dr.  John- 
son ;  but  not  overlooked  in  our  old  lexi- 
cography. 

Upon  the  7.  of  April  1680,  be  (Dr.  Gwiime] 
with  seven  others  were  appointed  commissioners 
by  his  majesty  for  gnrocmg  tobacco. 

H  ard,  Hist,  of  Gretham  CotL  tins'  Prof.  p.  264. 
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2.  To  sift ;  to  part ;  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad. 

I  traditions  take, 
t  you  quite  forsake. 

Dryden. 

Had  our  author  wt  down  thi*  command,  with- 
out garbling,  as  God  gar*  it,  and  joined  mother  to 
fmher,  it        mu:Ie  directly  a^inst  \\\m.  lAicke. 

The  understanding  works  to  collate,  combine, 
and  cnrWe  the  image*  and  idea*,  the  imagination 
and  memory  present  to  it.     Cheyne,  Phil.  Princ. 
Ga'rbler.T  it.  i.  [from  garble.) 
I.  The  garbler  of  apices  is  an  officer  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  city  of  London,  who 
empowered  to  enter  any  shop,  ware 


house,  6Yc.  to  view  and  search  drugs,  Ac 
attd  t£>  garble  and  cleanse  them.  Cmi't'l. 

covered  by  the  projector*,  or  al  least  the  garUert 
of  it.  Sanfl,  Examiner. 

Ga'bboil.  n.  *.  [gar&ouil,  old  Fr.  gar- 
buglio,  Ital.]  Disorder;  tumult;  uproar; 
and,  in  our  old  lexicography,  hurlyburly. 
Bishop  Hall  has  rendered  Virgil's  arma, 
i.  c.  battles,  by  this  word 

Look  here,  and  at  thy  at 
What  gaHAjtU  she  awali'd. 

ShaJespeore,  Ant.  and  drop. 
Give  me  the  number 'il  verse  that  Virgil  sung, 
And  Virgil's  arlf  «hall  apeak  the  Knglish  tongue  ; 
••itr'nili  vliall  be  chaunt. 


Bp.  HaU,  Sat.  i.  6. 


Upon  tbit  bull  ensued 
north,  and  many  gnreosEt. 

Proceedini:i  agri.vut  Garnet,  Ae.  aign.  P.2.U. 

Gard.  n.t.  [garde,  French.]  Wardship; 
care ;  custody. 

To  Gard.*  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  lace,  or 
ornamental  borders.    See  To  Guard. 

GA'RDEN.f  n.s.  {gardd,  Welsh ;  jardin, 
French ;  giardino,  Ital.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  The  etymology  has  been  traced  to  a 
different  source ;  Goth,  rarrfr,  a  garden,  I 
from  the  Su.  Goth,  gaerda,  to  enclose, 
to  hedge  in.  Serenius.  The  same  de- 
rivation is  observable  in  other  northern 
languages.  "  V.  Ludwig,  Jura,  Fcudo- 
rura,  4c.  p.  508.  In  like  manner  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  deduces  garden  [Sax. 
jeanb]  from  the  Sax-  jvjiban,  to  enclose.] 

1.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed,  and  cul- 
tivated with  extraordinary  care,  planted 
with  herbs  or  fruits  for  food,  or  laid  out 
for  pleasure. 

Hay  promise*  are  like  AdonU'  garden*. 
Which  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next 


My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  law  in  Hollorn, 
I  aaw  good  strawberriea  in  your  ryirm-n  there. 

Skahpmrt,  Bich.  ///. 
In  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to 
be  gardeat  Tor  all  the  months  in  the  year. 

Bacon,  Essays. 

In  every  garden  ahould  be  prorided  flowers, 
fruit,  shade,  and  water.  Temple. 

My  garden  take*  up  half  my  daily  care, 
And  my  field  asks  the  minute*  1  can  spar*.  Harte. 
2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delight- 
ful. 

I  am  arrir'd  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  plaramt  garden  of  great  Italy. 

Shahiprare,  Tarn,  if  the  Sew. 

Ga'rden-mould.  n.  *.   Mould  fit  for  a 
garden. 

r  delight  most  in  rich 

>  sod  light,  and  mixed  rather  with  sand 


They  delight  most  In  rich  black 
that  ts  drep  and  light,  and  mixed  n 

than  rlw  1/  w , ... 

U4i*ii  iihv.  Merlin 


Ga'rd«s-plot.*  n.«.  Plantation  laid  out 
in  a  garden. 

Let  a  man  but  look  upon  their  steeples,  their 
towers,  their  cloisters,  their  oratories  and  dor- 
mitories, their  garden-plats  and  orchard*. 

/farmer,  Tr.  of  Beta's  Serm.  (1587,)  p.  3.11. 
In  bower  and  field  he  sought,  where  any  tuft 
Of  grove  or  garden-plot  more  olo*Mnt  lay, 
Their  tendance,  or  plantation  for  delight. 

MUton,  P.  L. 

Ga'rdkn-tili.aoe.  ».  t.   Tillage  used  in 
cultivating  gardens. 

Peat  and  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden-tillage 
as  well  aa  that  of  tl»  fleld.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Ga'rdbn-wark.   n.  $.   The  produce  of 


or  in  the 
JArrfimi-r,  Husbandry, 


To  Ga  rden,  v.  h.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cultivate  a  garden  ;  to  lay  out  gardens. 

At  lint,  in  Rome's  poor  age, 
Wben  both  her  kings  and  consuls  held  the  plough, 
Or  garden  d  well.  J?.  Sanson,  Catiline. 

When  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  Xa  garden  flnely ; 


To  Ga'rden.*  v.  a.   To  dress  a*  a  gar- 
den ;  to  make  a  garden. 

Cotgrave,  and  Shenraod. 

Ga'rdeker.  n.t.  [from  garden.-}  He  that 
attends  or  cultivates  gardens. 

Our  bodies  are  our  garden*,  to  the  which  our 
.■  so  that,  if  we  will  plant 
die  power  lies  in  our  will. 


Gardeners  tread  down  any  loose 
Ihey  have  sown  onions  or  turnip*. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Ifi* 
The  gardener  may  lop  religion  as  he  plenwM. 


The  life  and  felicity  of  an  excellent 
preferable  to  all  other  diversions. 

Kiei'/n,  A'ulrndar. 
Then  let  the  learned  gardener  mark  with  care 
The  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds  will 
bear.  Dryden. 

Ga'rdesxng.  h.  s.  [from  garden.}  The 
act  of  cultivating  or  planning  gardens. 

My  compositions  io  gnntroi'iu;  are  after  the 
l'indarick  manner,  and  run  Into  the  beautiful 
wildnees  of  nature,  without  affecting  the  nicer 
elegancies  of  art.  Spectator. 

Gare.  n.t.    Coarse  wool  growing  on  the 
legs  of  sheep.  Diet. 
GA'RGARISM.f  n.  t.  [yannf>*r>«,  Gr. 
gargaritme,  Fr.]    A  liquid  form  of  me- 
dicine to  wash  the  mouth  with.  Quincy. 

Apophlcgmatisms  and  gargarisnu  draw  the 
rheum  down  by  the  palate.       Boom,  Nat.  Hist. 

Such  [medicines]  aa  are  not  swallowed,  but 
only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gnrgai 


Let  every  man 
right  end  of  Ids 


re  to  begin  al  tl.c 
to  wash  his  own  mouth 
clean,  before  he  prescribe  gargaritau  to  others. 

Geo.  of  the  Tongue,  p.  SI9. 
To  Ga'ROARIZE.  p.a.  [yafy*&t,  Gr.  gar- 
garUer,  French.]    To  wash  the  mouth 
with  medicated  liquors. 

Vinegar,  put  to  the  nostrils,  or  rargarixed,  doth 
ease  die  hiccough ;  for  that  it  is  astringent,  and 
inhibited)  the  mod  on  of  the  spirit. 

Baton,  Nat.  JTitt. 
This  being  relaxed,  may  make  a  shaking  of  die 
larynx  ;  a*  when  we  gargarue. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech. 

Ga'roet.  n.  t.   A  distemper  in  cattle. 


Tbs  ^tn-ftf 
hinder  parts. 

7oGA'RGLE.  v.  a.  [gargouiUer,  Fr.  ga'r- 
gogliare,  Ital.  gurget,  Germ,  the  throat.] 

1.  To  wash  the  throat  with  some  liquor  not 
suffered  immediately  to  descend. 

Gargle  twice  or  thrice  with  sharp  ol)  crate. 

Harvey. 

The  excision  made,  tho  blading  will  soon  be 
fctopt  t >y  gtr r^Yirre  w  ith  olvtriLte.  H'rseirtau,  Surgery* 

They  comb,  and  then  they  order  cv'ry  hair ; 
Next  gargte  well  their  throats.        Dryden,  Pert. 

2.  To  warble  ;  to  play  in  the  throat.  An 
improper  use. 

Tltoee  which  only  warble  long, 
And  gargle  in  their  throats  a  sung.         '  Waller. 

So  charm 'd  you  were,  you  ccas'd  a  while  to  doat 
On  nonirnw  ^r^Cdia  an  eunuch's  throat.  I'enton. 
Ga'rolr.  a.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  liquor 
with  which  the  throat  is  washed. 

His  throat  wnUied  with  one  of  die  gargles 
ftet  down  in  the  method  of  cure.  H' ire  man.  Surgery. 

Ga  roliun.  it.  s.  An  exsudation  of  ner- 
vous juice  from  a  bruise,  or  the  like, 
which  indurates  into  a  hard  immoveable 
tumour.  Quincy. 

Ga'kgol.  n.  i.    A  distemper  in  hogs. 

The  signs  of  the  gargal  in  bogs  arc,  banging 
down  of  the  bead,  moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss 
ofappetite.  Mortimer. 

GA'KISH.f  adj.  [Sax.  jeappian,  to  dress 
fine.  In  the  examples,  which  are  given, 
the  word  is  uniformly  garith.  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  the  word  in  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  South,asgdf rith ;  in  Ascham, 
garith.  The  rest  are  not  cited  by  him.] 

J.  Gaudy;  showy;  splendid;  fine ;  glaring. 

A  woman's  evimA  eye. 

Bute's  Slmmrdes,  (ISM,)  sign.  Q,  ii.  b. 
The  manner  of  laying  out  of  baire  in  those  daies 
waa  much  more  mode!.!,  or  at  leust  nolliing  so 
gnruse  aa  It  is  now. 

Erpet.  of  Sol  Song,  (1585.)  P-  30IS- 
Three  or  four  will  ouuage  in  apparel,  huge 
boar,  monstrous  hats,  and  gortal  colours,  etuchavi. 
A  dream  of  what  Utoo  waar,  a  goruA  flag. 

Saaispmre,  Biei.  III. 
Fay  bo  wonhip  to  tbcgims*  sun. 

Shnltpeart,  Bom.  and  Jul. 
Lady  Love  doth  vaunt  with  garisn  grace. 

lfir./.r  Jf-g.  p.  2H. 


all  the  lowly  fruitful  plain; 
nt  stole  to  garisn  looser  weed. 

Bp.  HaU,  Sat.  i.  -'. 
'fbc  garish  and  wanton  fashion  of  the  woman's 
dishevelling  her  hair.        B]>.  Had,  Ben.  p.  '.'44. 
Aim  now  at  last  had  laid  all  garish  pompc  aside. 

Drayton,  Pvlyotb.  S.  15^ 
Hide  roe  from  day's girric*  eye.  Milton,  II  Pen  t. 
Tt  trough  corporal  and  goruA  rudimentx. 

Milton,  Docl.  and  Disc,  if  Dieortt. 

2.  Extravagantly  gay ;  flighty. 

Those  garisn  rfl'ettJ  of  fanatical  fancy. 

More,  Conj.  Coital,  p.  243. 
Fame  m:d  giury  transports  a  man  out  of  him- 
self :  —  it  makes  the  mind  loose  and  garish,  aratlfn 
the  spirits,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  dissolution  upon 
>  all  the  faculties.  South,  Serm.  ii. 

Ga'rishly.*  adv.  [from  garuh.'] 

1.  Splendidly;  gaudily. 

Trimmed  up  garishly,  aa  a  virgin  that  loves  to 
go  gay. 

Dr.  WeeffieU,  Serm.  (1646,)  p.  6  J. 

2.  Wildly ;  in  a  flighty  manner. 

Starting  up,  and  gamshly  staring  aboot,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  ElloOo. 

Hinde,  EUoato  IMd.  (I60C) 

GA'RisiiXRSS.f  n.  *.  [from  garith.} 
I.  Finery ;  flaunting  gaudiness. 
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The  ganshnrsse,  neatiuxac,  and  riches  of  silken 
garments  grow  io  contempt. 

Fhrit,  Tr.  qf  Xlantaigne,  (1 013,) p.  M5. 

3.  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy. 

Let  your  hope  be  without  vanity,  or  goruAnrii 
of  spirit;  but  sober,  grave,  end  silcm. 

2h>.  TayLrr,  Rule  ofLitvte  Holy. 

This  [  Fasting]  is  a  angular  corrective  of  lint 
pride  and  pni/wiiof  temper,  that  render*  It  Im- 
patient of  the  sobrieties  of  virtue,  but  open  to  all 
tlx  wild  suggestions  □('  fancy  anrl  the  impressions 
of  vice.  South,  Arm.  tl.  157. 

GA'RLAND.f  »•  *•  [garlande,  guirland, 
French  ;  garland,  Goth.  girlanaa,  Span. 
gkirlanda,  Ital.  a  wreath,  a  chaplet ;  pro- 
bably from  the  Lat.  gyrtu,  a  circle,  Gr. 

1.  A  wreath  of  branches  or  flower*. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel-tree, 
A  garland  made,  on  tern  pies  tor  to  wear ; 
For  he  dun  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  vilUge-lonl  ihat  Whitsuntide  to  bemr.  Solary. 

A  reeling  world  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  «orWof  the  realm. 
—  How •  wear  ibo  garland .'  dn'st  thou  mean  the 


—Ay,  my  good  lord.         S'takspenre,  RicA-  ///. 

Then  party -colour'd  fow're  of  white  and  red 
8be  wore,  to  make  a  gttrtand  Tor  her  head. 

llriaten,  ^at. 

Vanquish  agaia  \  though  she  be  gone, 
Whose  garsYmd  crown'd  the  victor's  hair, 
And  reign  ;  though  she  has  left  the  throne, 
Who  made  thy  glory  worth  thy  care.  Prior. 

Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  riaa  to  view. 
And  all  bcr  faded  rrirAi;idi  bloom  anew.  V^v. 

2.  The  top ;  the  principal :  the  thing  most 
prized. 

With  every  minuto  you  do  change  n  mind, 
And  call  taut  noble,  that  was  now  yonr  hale, 
Him  rile,  that  was  your  jrorsand.  Shaktpenrr. 

3.  A  collection  of  little  printed  nieces. 


i  pieces. 

These  [ballads]  came  forth  in  aurtt  abundance, 
that  io  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  began  to  be  col- 
lected into  little  miscellanies,  under  lite  name  of 
gartandt,  and  at  length  to  be  purposely  written  for 
euch  collections. 

Percy,  Sd.  sfAnc,  Faet.  Est.  an  Ike 
Anc.  Minstrels. 

To  Ga'blaho.*  ».o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
deck  with  a  garland. 

He  was  i-irrlnndeil  with  alga,  or  seo-grji-M  ;  and 
in  his  hand  a  trident.  S.  Jbsurm,  JaVlfut«. 


GAR 

Garlick  baa,  of  all  our  plants,  the 
greatest  strength,  affords  most  nourish- 
ment, and  supplies  most  spirits  to  those 
who  eat  little  flesh.  Temple. 

She  smelted  brown  broad  and  garlick: 

Skesksfseart,  Meal,  fir  Meat. 
*Tal  mortal  dn  an  onion  to  devour; 
Each  clove  of  geWir*  is  a  vscrvd  power  t 
Religious  nations  sure,  and  Writ  sbodee, 
Where  er  ry  orchard  i*  o'er- run  with  gods. 

'Tate,  Jut. 

Ga'bxick  PtarArtx.  «.*. 

This  tree  is  pretty  common  in  Jamaica, 
and  several  other  places  of  America, 
where  it  usually  rises  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  spreads  into 
many  branches.  When  the  flowers  fall 
off  the  pointal,  it  becomes  a  round  fruit, 
which,  when  ripe,  has  a  rough  brownish 
rind,  and  a  mealy  sweet  pulp,  but  a 
strong  scent  of  garlick.  Miller. 

Ga'rlick  Wild.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Ga'rlickeatea.  n.  t.  [garlick  and  eat.'] 
A  mean  fellow. 

You  have  made  good  work. 
You  ana)  your  apron  men;  you  U 

much 

Upon  the  soke  of  occupation, 


GAR 


fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  S7I. 

GA'RLICK.t  n.  $.  [Sax.  jaiueac  sanlec  ; 
from  jap,  Sax.  a  lance,  and  leac,  a  leek, 
the  leek  that  shoots  up  iu  blades.  Skin- 
ner. Minslieu  had  proposed  garden  and 
leek ;  and  others  the  Teut.  gar,  entirely, 
altogether,  and  leek,  i.  e.  the  strong  leek ; 
but  Skinner  is  right.  Thus  we  have 
Mpear-gratt,  i.  e.  long  stiff  grass.] 

It  has  a  bulbous  root,  consisting  of 
many  small  tubercles  included  in  its 
coats :  the  leaves  are  plain :  the  flowers 
consist  of  six  leaves,  formed  into  a  c©» 
rymbus  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  ;  and  are 
succeeded  by  subrotund  fruit,  divided 
into  three  cells  which  contain  roundish 
seeds.  Miller. 

Garlick  is  of  an  extremely  strong 
smell,  and  of  an  acrid  and  pungent  taste. 
It  is  extremely  active,  as  may  be  proved 
by  applying  plaistera  of  garlick  to  the 
feet,  which  will  give  a  strong  smell  to 
the  breath.  Hilt. 


CM. 

Ga'rment.  n.  *.  [gnarniment,  old  French.] 
Any  thing  by  which  the  body  is  covered ; 
clothes;  dress. 

Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garment/.  Shakspeart,  Cartel. 

Our  leaf,  once  fallen,  springvth  no  more;  nei- 
ther doth  tlie  sun  or  summer  adorn  us  again  with 
Uie  garnenu  of  new  leaves  and  Sowers. 

Ralegh,  Hist. 

Fairest  thing  that  shines  below, 
Why  In  thk  robe  tloat  thou  appear? 
Wotild'st  thou  a  while  tnurv  perfect  show, 
Thou  moat  at  all  no  garment  wear.  Cowley. 

Three  worthy  persons  from  his  aide  it  tore. 
And  dy'd  Ins  garment  with  their  seettar'd  gore^ 

The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  di»play 
half  the  colours  that  appear  In  the  garments  of  a 
British  lady,  when  she  is  dressed.     Addis.  Spett. 

Lat  him  that  aura  for  the  coat,  i.  e.  the  shirt,  or 
Inner  garment,  take  the  cloak  also,  i»  a  proverbial 
phrase  too ;  for  in  the  truth  of  the  letter,  a  shirt  is 
no  likely  matter  of  a  lawsuit, 
uncontesting  suftcran 


GAUNER-f    *.  $.  [grenicr, 
granarium,  Lat.]    A  place  in  which 
thrashed  grain  is  stored  up. 

The  earner*  are  laid  desolate,  the  bams  are 
down :  for  the  com  is  withered.  JoeJ,  i.  17. 


various  sizes.  Its  surfaces  arc  not  to 
smooth  or  polite  as  those  of  a  ruby,  and 
iU  colour  is  ever  of  a  strong  red,  with 
a  plain  admixture  of  blueish;  its  degree 
of  colour  is  very  different,  and  it  always 
wants  much  of  the  brightness  of  the 
ruby.  Hill. 

The  garnet  sccma  to  be  a  aperies  of  the  car- 
buncle of  the  snoenu :  the  Hobemian  la  red, 
with  a  slight  cast  of  a  flame- colour ;  and  the 
Syrian  is  red,  with  a  alight  cast  of  purple. 

Woodward,  Met.  Fossil  t. 

To  GA'RNISH.  v.  a.  {jgamir,  French.] 
1.  To  decorate  with 


Earth's  mcreaee,  and  toyson  plenty, 
Barns  and  garners  nerer  empty.     Shaksp.  Temp. 

For  sundry  fries  the  rural  realm  eurrouod ; 
The  Celdmouse  builds  her  gamer  under  ground : 
For  gathcr'd  grain  the  blind  laborious  mole, 
In  winding  tnaies,  works  her  hidden  hole. 

Lhyden,  Frrg. 

To  Ga'rneji.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
store  as  in  garners. 

There,  when!  I  have  gornrr'd  up  mjr  heart, 
I  must  Ure,  or  bear  »o  life. 


Ga'hkbt.  n.  I,  [earaato,  Italian ;  granatut, 
low  Latin;  from  its  resemblance  in 
colour  to  the  grain  of  the  pomegranate.] 
The  garnet  is  a  gem  of  a  middle  de- 
gree of  hardness,  between  the  saphire 
and  the  common  crystal.    It  is  found  of 


ageii. 

There  were  hilts  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  true*.  Sidney. 

All  within  with  flowers  was  garnished, 
That,  when  mild  Zephems  amongst  tbeui  blew, 
Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells,  and  painted 
colours  shew.  5j*mrr. 
With  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heas'n  to  gorraae, 
Is  waateful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shuts.  X.  John. 

Paradise  waa  a  terrestrial  garden,  garituh'd 
with  fruits,  delighting  both  die  eye  ami  uste. 

Kedegn. 

All  the  streets  were  garnsWd  with  the  citizens, 
(landing  in  their  lireriea.         -Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

2.  To  embellish  a  dish  with  something  laid 
round  it. 

With  what  cxpence  and  art,  bow  richly  drest ! 
Carnitk'd  with  'sparagua,  himself  a  feast ! 

Dryden,  Jae. 
No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
Or  gomt-iSes  his  lamb  with  spitcucocVd  eel. 

h'rng,  Cooirry. 

3.  To  fit  with  fetters.    A  cant  term. 
GA'axisH.t  ».  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Ornament;  decoration;  embellishment. 

So  are  you.  sweet, 
Er'n  in  Hie  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 

Shakspeare,  Merck,  of  Ven. 
Matter  and  figure  they  produce ; 
For  garnish  this,  and  that  for  use ; 
They  seek  to  reed  and  please  tlicir  gueats.  Prior. 

2.  Things  strewed  round  a  dish. 

3.  [In  gaols.]    Fetters.    A  cant  term. 

4.  I'entiuncula  carceraria  ,•  an  acknow- 
ledgement in  money  when  first  a  prison- 
er goes  into  a  gaol.  Aintveorth. 

Like  a  fresh  tenant  in  Newgate,  when  he  ha» 
the  payment  of  gornisa. 

Surjft,  Tale  of  a  Tttt. 
The  Sheriffs  of  London  have  ordered,  that  no 
debtor,  in  going  into  any  of  the  gaols  of  London 
and  Middlesex,  shall,  for  the  future,  pay  any 
garnish ;  it  having  been  for  many  years  a  great 
oppression  to  many.  Cent.  Mag.  (1753,)  IIU-  49ih 

Ga'hnisuer.*  n.t.  [from  gami*h.]  One 
who  decorates.  Shcrwmd. 
GA'HKisHMEST.t  ».  *•  [old  French  gar- 
nutement.l    Ornament;  embellishment. 

8atan's  clranlioesa  is  pollution,  and  ail  gor- 
ssiskment  disorder  and  wickednesa. 

JJn.  Hall,  Devout  Smsl,  t  9- 
The  church  of  Sen  eta  Giustina  in  Padoua  (it] 
a  sound  piece  of  good  art,  where  the  maicrud* 
being  but  ordinary  mine,  without  any  , 
meat  of  sculpture,  do  yet  ravish  tf 

refleis  on  Arthiteawe. 

GA'H»tTORK.t  n.  t.  [garniture,  French.] 

They  conclude,  if  they  tall  short  in  garniture  of 
their  knees,  that  they  are  inferiour  In  furniture  of 
their  beads.  Gov.  of  «*«  Toague. 

riain  sense,  which  pleas' d  your  sires  an  age  ago, 
b  lost,  without  the  gomtfarr  of  show.  Granville. 
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G  A 


Ai  nature  has  poured  out  bar  charms  upon  tlx 
female  pert  of  our  species,  so  tbey  are  mjnu- 


Ga'rous.  adj.  [from  ga 
pickle  made  of  fish. 


]  Resembling 

proceeds,  partly 
ly  fish ;  whereof 


Ga'rrax. 


GA'RRET.f  n.  *.  [garile, 
citadel,  French,   Dr.  , 


1 


See  Gabrok. 

.  the  tower  of  a 
Johnson.  —  From 
the  Germ,  marie,  quasi  gwarret,  a  forti- 
fi  cat  ion ;  or  tea  Wen,  to  observe.  Wachter . 
And  this  from  the  Su.  Goth,  vara, 
which  means  both  to  observe  and  to 
defend.] 

A  room  on  the  highest  floor  of  the 
house. 

The.  mob,  cotnmis&ion'd  by  the  government, 
An  seldom  to  an  empty  garret  seat.    Dryd.  Juo. 

'  from  room  to  room  ;  ran  up 
stairs,  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
etrlmtonot.  Hits,  of  J.  Butt. 
On  earth  the  god  of  wealth  wi  made 
Sola  patron  of  the  building  trade ; 
Leaving  the  arts  the  spacious  air, 
With  liceosc  to  build  castles  there : 
And  'lis  cooeeVd  their  old  pretence, 
To  lodge  in  garrets,  come»  from  thence.  Swift. 

2.  Rotten  wood.    Not  in  use. 

The  colour  of  the  thining  pan  of  rotten  wood, 
by  tUy-liirtu,  «  in  ™»  piece*  white,  and  io  mat 
piece*  inclining  to  red,  which  they  call  lb*  white 
and  red  gantt.  Bacon. 

Ga'rrbted.*  adj.  [from  garret.]  Pro- 
tected  by  turrets.  See  the  etymology 
of  Garret. 

Ttic  high  cliffs  are  by  tea  inaccessible  round 
about,  saving  in  one  only  place  towards  the 
East,  where  they  proffer  an  uneasy  landing  place 
for  boat*  j  which,  being  fenced  with  a  gvreetteii 
wall,  admitted]  entrance  through  a  gate,  and  is 
within  presently  commanded  by  an  hardly  climbed 
hill.  Ctow,  Sam.  0/  Cornwall. 

Garrete'er-T  11.  t.  [from  garret.]  An 
inhabitant  of  a  garret. 

To  pen  with  jjnmrterrr,  obscure  and  shabby. 
Inscriptive  uonaense  in  a  fancied  abbey. 

Purtuili  of  Literature. 

GA'RRlSON.f  n.  *.  Zgarnito*,  French. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Our  own  word  is  written 
n  by  Chaucer.    The  old  French, 


r,  hgarison,  "vivres  etmunitions 
d'unc  place  de  guerre."  Lacotn.be.  In 
this  form,  from  the  Su.  Goth,  waera,  to 
defend;  in  that  of  garnison,  from  mama, 
with  a  similar  signification.] 

1.  Soldiers  placed  in  a  fortified  town  or 
castle  to  defend  it. 

How  oft  he  aaid  to  me, 
Thou  art  no  soldier  fit  for  Cupid's  eorruo*. 

Sidney. 

2.  Fortified  place  stored  with  soldiers. 

Whom  the  old  Roman  wall  to  ill  confin'd. 
With  a  new  chain  of  g msmi  you  bind.  WoHrr. 

3.  The  state  of  being  placed  in  a  fortifi- 
cation for  its  defence. 

Some  of  Ihfm  that  are  laid  in  garrison  will  do 
no  great  hurt  to  the  enemies   Spenter  on  Ireland. 

To  Ga'rribok.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  supply  a  place  with  an  armed  force 
to  defend  it;  to  place  soldiers  in  gar- 


Ham.  The  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 
Cap.  Yea,  'tit  already  gnrriton'd.     Umhtm.  Horn, 

The  legions  gprrimm'd  In  Gallia.    Shot.  Cymb. 

Garrison  d  round  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  faithful  soldiery.  Jfsttan,  S.  A. 

There  was  a  single  bridge  that  led  into  the 
island,  and  btaure  it  a  caatie  gjtrritoned  by  twenty 
knights,  rali.r,  So.19*. 

2.  To  secure  by  fortresses. 


Which  garrison  the 

Dryden,  Jur. 

Ga'hrox.t  ft.  s.  [Erse.  It  imports  the 
same  as  gelding.  The  word  is  still  re- 
tained in  Scotland.]  A  small  horse ;  a 
hobby  ;  a  Highland  horse,  which,  when 
brought  into  the  North  of  England,  takes 
the  name  of  galloway.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
The  Irish  garron,  however,  is  a  strong 
horse,  a  liackney.  See  Shaw's  Gal. 
Diet. 

When  he  comei  forth  he  will  make  their  cow. 
and  garrtmt  to  walk,  If  he  doth  no  other  harm  to 
their  persona.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Every  man  would  he  forced  to  provide  Winter- 
fodder  for  hit  team,  whereas  common  garron  1  shift 
upon  gT»sa  the  year  round ;  and  this  would  force 
men  to  the  enclosing  of  grounds,  so  that  the  race 
of  garrwu  would  decrease.  Temple, 

GARRU'LITY.f  ».  «.  [garruUU,  French; 
garrulitat,  Latin.] 

1.  Loquacity;  incontinence  of  tongue; 
inability  to  keep  a  secret. 

Let  m«  here 
Expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime, 
Shameful  garrulity.  ifiUon,  S.  A. 

2.  The  quality  of  talking  too  much ;  talk- 


rices)  of 
firs*  of  all 

Roy  on  the  Creotvn. 

GARRU'Lous.t   adj.    [garruliu,  Latin.] 
Prattling;  talkative.  In  use  near  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Thomson,  from 
poetry  alone  Dr.  Johnson  brought 
mple  of  the  word, 
and  cw.Tsiirur  men. 

Bp.  Reywdist  W'ersh,  p.  717. 
Old  age  looks  out, 
fcou  nls  the  feats  of  youth. 

Thornton. 

GA'RTER.f  tt.t.  [grmfcu,  Welsh ;  jar- 
tier,  French ;  from  gar,  Welsh,  the  bind- 
ing of  the  knee.  Dr.  Johnson. —  It  is 
the  Goth,  gartur,  a  binding  band ;  Icel. 
giorde,  the  same,  from giorda,  to  gird.] 

1.  A  string  or  ribband  by  which  the  stock- 
ing is  held  upon  the  leg. 

Let  their  heeds  be  sleekly  comb'd,  (heir  blue 
coats  brwrVd,  and  their  garters  of  an  inditfrrrnt 
knit.  .Wns-iprow,  Taming  of  U\e  Shrew. 

When  we  test  io  our  clothes  we  I  onsen  ou  r  Rnrtm, 
and  other  ligatures,  10  give  the  spirits  free  passage. 

Ray. 

Handsome  frier*,  at  your  knees.  Swift. 
There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves, 
And  all  the  trophies  of  bb  former  loves.  Pope, 

2.  The  mark  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
the  highest  order  of  English  knighthood. 

Now  by  my  george,  my  garter. 
—  The  george,  prufim'd,  hath  Inst  his  holy  honour; 
Tie  carter,  blemuli'd,  pewn'd  hit  knightly  virtue. 

Slmhpmre,  Rieh.  HI. 

You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son, 
To  fill  in  future  limes  bis  father's  place, 
And  wear  tire  goner  of  hit  mother's  race.  Jhyd. 

3.  The  principal  king  at 


[from  the  noun.] 


T"o  stlil t?f men ,  lottl  rooyor,  j^offCTf  CrsnJiuicr, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  At         AasWerr.  Hen.  VIII. 

Sir  Walter  Btckerstaff  married  Maud  the  milk- 
maid, of  whom  the  then  Garter  king  at  arms  (a 
facetious  perron)  said  pleasantly  enuugfa,  that  the 
bail  spoiled  our  blood,  lis.r  mended  our  consti- 
tutions. _  Addttem,  Titer,  No.  7 5. 

To  Ga'rtkr.*  v.a. 

1.  To  bind  with  a  gaiter. 

He^beiisg  la  love,  ceuld  not  see  to  garter  his 

A  person  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  below  the 
gartering  place.  II  uemim,  Aurrrry. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  order  of  the  | 

Say,  eonwiou,  dome,  if  e'er  thy 
knights 

So  nubly  diclt'd  tlkjir  olii  inayestick  riles, 
A.  »hcti,  high  tlirun'd  annii  thy  trojJiittl  slirine. 
shone  the  leader  etOmgarter  d  line? 
Morten  on  '**  BirlA  of  the 


«/ rases,  (176S.) 

Garth.T  ».*•  [as  if  girth,  from  gird,] . 

1.  The  balk  of  the  body,  measured  by  the 
girdle. 

2.  An  enclosure.  [Saxon,  aeapb  •  Welsh, 
garth.]  Id  the  north  of  England,  a 
yard ;  a  garden ;  a  croft.   Still  in  use. 

S.  In  the  north  of  England  also,  a  hoop  or 


GA'RUM.*  it.  s.  [Latin;  Fr.garwi.]  A 
word  in  very  common  use  among  the 
old  writers  of  medicine,  who  expressed 
by  it  a  pickle,  in  which  fish  had  been 
preserved.   See  Garous.  Chambers. 

GAS.f  n.s.  [A  word  invented  by  the 
chymists.]  It  is  used  by  Van  Helmont, 
and  seems  designed  to  signify,  in  gene- 
ral, a  spirit  not  capable  of  being  coagu- 
lated: but  he  uses  it  loosely  in  many 
senses.  Harris. 

The  word  gat,  which  is  the  name  now  given  to 
esery  atnu  01  air  wnicn  ottters  rrcan  toe  air  or  tne 
aunos]>hcrr,  was  first  introduced  into  cheroittry  by 
-  Van  Heboont.  He  eaems  to  have  imandtd  to 
denote  by  it  ertry  thing  which  is  driren  off  from 
bodies  In  the  state  of  vapour  by  beat.  He  divides 
gate*  into  five  classes. 

Tfia-mxm,  Syttem  cf  Chemistry,  (1802. ) 

Ga'scok.*  n.  1.  A  native  of  Gascony. 
See  Gasconade. 

A  yoong  coquette  widow  in  France  lisving  been 
followed  by  a  Gav-m  of  jjuslity,  who  had  hcJStcd 

bod 

for  him,  etc  Tatter,  No.  186. 

GASCONA'DE-f  n.  t.  [French ;  from  the 
Gateau,  a  nation  eminent  for  boasting. 
See  Gascon.]   A  boast ;  a  bravado. 

Was  it  a  gatewte  to  please  me,  that  you  said 
your  fortune  was  increased  to  one  Imndred  a  year 
since  I  left  you  ?  Suifl. 

I  cotild  neveT  believe  Mrs.  Whileway'ssaacen- 
aeiet  io  telling  ma  of  her  arquaintaocr  with  you. 

Swift,  Lett.  Berkeley' t  Lit.  JMcav,  p.  72. 

To  Gabcoka'de.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  boast ;  to  brag;  to  bluster. 
To  GASH.f  v.  a.  [from  hacher,  to  cut,  to 
hack,  French.  Skinner.  Hacher,  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  added,  means  also 
to  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  shred ;  and 
in  this  primary  sense,  which  be  has 
overpassed,  the  word  gaih  is  in  our  own 
language,  which  renders  its  derivation 
from  hacher  still  more  likely.] 
1.  To  cut  into  snail  pieces,  as  applied  to 
to  *hred. 
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Tu  what  end  <lo  wo  jaggle  «nd  «aM  the  rar- 
mcnts  that  are  lowed  together  to  com  our  bodtci, 
but  that  thereby  we  may.  a*  it  were,  by  a  most 
food  and  ridiculous  anatomic,  opto  and  lay  forth 
tu  the  eye*  of  all  men  what  kind  of  people  we  are 
la  our  inward  bean* ;  jaggled,  (God  wot,)  and 
ragged,  rain,  tight,  and  nothing  sound? 

Trans,  of  Ihdtinger't  Serm.  (157S,)  p.  S39. 

2.  To  cut  deep  10  u  to  make  a  gaping 
wound ;  to  cut  with  a  blunt  instrument 
so  as  to  make  the  wound  wide. 

Where  the  Etigli 
Fraud,  many  of  their 
carted  or  gored  to  death.  Haytpnrd, 

Wit  i»  a  keen  instrument,  and  leery  one  can 
rut  and  ga&  with  it ;  but  lo  cam  a  beautiful 
image,  and  to  polish  it,  require!  great  art  and 
dexterity.  TMoUon,  v©L  i.  {  2. 

See  me  gwa'd  with  knives, 
Or  scaw'dwiw  burning  steel.  JJomf.fl.iya/Contt-rt. 

Streaming  with  blood,  all   over  gatn'd  with 
wounds, 

He  recl'd,  be  groan 'd,  and  at  the  attar  felL 

A. 

Gash.  ».  $.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  deep  and  wide  wound. 

He  glancing  on  his  helmet,  made  a  large 

Thai  broke*ihe  violence  of  bis  intent,1*'8"' 
The  weary  soul  from  thence  it  would  dischar^. 

Spenser. 

A  perilous  gasn,  a  very  limb  lopt  off. 

Skitktprtm,  Ben.  IF. 

Hamilton  drove  Newton  almost  to  (he  end  of 
the  lists ;  but  Newton  on  a  sudden  gave  him  such 
aeota  on  (be  leg,  that  therewith  be  fell  to  the 
ground.  HaynvrJ. 

But  uY  ethereal  substance  cloi'd, 
Not  long  divisible;  and  from  the  gain 
A  stream  of  neclarous  humour  issuing  flow'd. 

JtfOfon.  P.  L. 

2.  lite  mark  of  a  wound.  I  know  not  if 
this  be  proper. 

I  was  fond  of  back -sword  and  cudgel-play,  and 
r  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blu 


1  now  bear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  goal 
and  scar.  Artntknol. 

G.\'snr ul.*  adj.  {gash  and full.]  Full  of 
gashes;  looking  terribly.  One  might  at 
once  pronounce  this  word  to  be  intended 
for  gastful,  if  two  authors  did  not  use  it, 
at  a  distance  of  almost  forty  years ;  and 
if  a  contemporary  had  not  cited  the 
lines  of  the  oldest,  (which  indeed  are  a 
fine  and  just  satire  ou  a  certain  kind  of 
hypocrites,)  where  gashful  is  the  word. 
Sec  Sir  Miles  Sandyss  Essays,  p.  190. 
Yet  Mr.  Nares  in  his  Glossary  has  no 
doubt  that  gastful,  (from  gait,)  i.  e. 
horrid,  frightful,  is  here  the  word  in- 


'Tis  not  the  holding  of  thy  hands  so  high, 
Nor  yet  the  purer  squinting  of  thine  eye ; 
'  Tis  not  your  mimick  mouths,  nor  antick  faces. 
Nor  scripture  phrases,  nor  affected  graces. 
Nor  prodigal  upbandlng  of  thine  eyes. 
Whose  gash/at  balls  do  seem  to  pelt  the  skies ; 
'TU  not  the  strict  reforming  of  vour  hair 
So  close,  that  all  the  neighbour  skull  i*  bare ; 
"Tis  not  the  drooping  of  thy  head  so  low. 
Nor  yet  the  louring  of  thy  sullen  brow  — 
No,  no  ;  'us  none  of  this  that  God  regards ; 
0vch  sort  of  fools  their  own  applause  rewards. 

Quarks,  Hill,  of  Jjnah,  (1620,)  sign.  II.  2. 

Come  death,  and  welcome;  which  spoke,  comes 
in  a  gainful,  horrid,  meagre,  terrible,  ugly  shape. 

Gayton  on  I).  Quit.  (I«34,)  p.  69. 

Ga'skets.*  r.  *.  pi.  On  ship-board,  the 
small  cords  used  to  fasten  the  sails  to 
the  yards  when  furled  up.  Chamber t. 

Ga'skixs.*    «.  *.  pi.  [from  Gascoigne. 


See  Galligaskins.]  Wide  hose;  wide 
breeches.    An  old  ludicrous  word. 

If  one  point  break,  the  other  will  hold ; 
Or,  if  both  break,  your  gatkms  fall. 

Shakspenre,  TV.  -V?s*<. 
Come,  come  George,  let's  be  merry  and  wise ; 
the  chilJ's  a  fatherless  child,  and  say  they  should 
put  him  into  a  strait  pair  of  gaikins.  'twere  worse 
than  knot- grass,  he  would  never  grow  after  it 

Be  an  in.  end  FL  A'n.  «f  the  Burn.  feat. 

Gaso'meter.*  n.  t.  [gat,  and  ^Irotr,  Gr. 

gazometre,  Fr.]    An  instrument  mid  to 

be  invented  by  Lavoisier  and  Meunior 

to  measure  the  quantity  of  gas  employed 

in  experiments. 
To  GASP.f  v.  n.  ^from  gape,  Skinner; 

from  gispe,    Danish,  to  sob,  Junius. 

Rather  from  the  Su.  Goth,  gasjta,  gespa, 

to  yawn,  to  gape.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide;  to  catch 
breath  with  labour. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  tat},. 

Dryden.  Virg. 

Tbey  rais'd  a  feeble  cry  with  trembling  notes ; 
But  the  weak  voice  deceiv'd  their  gnqring  throats. 

Drytten. 

The  gatpir**  head  flies  off ;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk.  Dryden,  AZn. 

The  ladies pufi'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 
The  breath  tbey  drew  no  longer  air,  but  fire. 

Dryjen , 

A  scantling  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life,  and 
groaning  beneath  a  heap  of  nihbiUi. 

Dryden,  Upon.  Friar. 
The  rich  countrymen  in  Austria  were  faint  and 
r  breath.  Dmrn's  Travels. 

Pale  and  faint. 
He  gasps  for  breath ;  and,  as  hit  life  flows  from 
him, 

Demands  to  see  his  friends.  Addison,  Colo. 

2.  To  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth 
convulsively. 

I  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath  ; 
The  wolves  will  got  a  breaUasl  by  my  death. 

Dryden. 

He  staggers  round,  his  eyeballs  roll  in  dcatli, 
And  with  short  sobs  be  gasps  away  his  breath. 

Dryden,  JEh. 

S.  To  long  for.  This  sense  is,  I  think,  not 
proper,  as  Nature  never  expresses  desire 

The  Castilwt  and  his  wife  had  the  comfort  to  be 
under  the  same  master,  wlto,  seeing  how  dearly 
tbey  Loved  one  another,  and  gasped  after  their 
liberty,  demanded  a  most  exorbitant  price  for  their 
ransom. 


Gasp.t  »•  «•  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch 
breath. 

2.  The  short  catch  of  breath  in  the  last 
agonies. 

Wlien  he  wi>  at  the  last  pup,  he  said,  Thou, 
like  a  fury,  takes!  us  out  of  this  present  life  ;  but 
the  king  of  the  world  shall  raise  us  up,  who  have 
died  for  his  laws,  unto  everlasting  life. 

2  ilaec.  vii.  9. 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  name 
Is  at  last  gasp.  Shakspeare,  Cymbelme. 

Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath 'd  lus  last ; 
And  to  the  latest  gor/icry'd  out  for  Warwick. 

Shoktjitarr,  Hen.  VI. 

If  in  the  dreadful  hour  of  death, 
If  at  the  latest  pup  of  breath, 
When  the  cold  damp  bedews  your  brow, 
You  hope  for  mercy,  shew  it  now. 

Addisen,  flosnawitd. 

To  GAST.  v.  a.  [from  ^ajz,  Saxon.  Sec 
Aghast.]  To  moke  aghast ;  to  fright ; 
to  shock;  to  terrify;  to  fear;  to  affray. 


When  be  saw  my  bast  alarmed  spirits 
Bold  in  the  quarrel 'i  right,  roua'dlo  th'  i 
Or  whether  irastcH  by  tlw  noise  I  mode, 
Killl  suddenly  be  fled.  Shaksjsetxre, 

To  Ga'ster.*  t>.  a.  Saxon,  jarc,  a  ghost. 
This  is  the  word  of  our  old  lexicogra- 
phy.]   To  scare ;  to  terrify. 

The  sight  of  the  lady  baa  faster  d  torn. 

Heassm-  and  Ft.  rf'U  at  arr.  Weapons. 

Ga'stful.*    See  Ghastkul. 

Ga'stly.*    See  Ghastly. 

Ga'stne&s.*  n.  t.  [from  east.  This  is  not 
the  uniform  reading  of  the  editions  of 
Shakspeare ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  true 
one;  jesturet  is  the  word  which  occurs 
in  the  quartos,  gastrins  in  the  tirst  folio.] 
Fright ;  amazement. 

Luuk  you  pale,  mistress?  — 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastneu  of  her  eye?  — 
N»y,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  bear  more  anon. 

Skaktptart,  Othetta. 

GA'STRICK.f  adj.  [jgattrique,  French, 
from  y<x-\f,  Greek.]  Belonging  to  the 
belly  or  stomach. 

Gastri'louoist.*  n.  s.  [Fr.  gastriloaue, 
from  •yaoip,  Greek,  and  loaui,  Lat.]  A 
person  who  speaks  inwardly,  and  whose 
voice  seems  to  come  afar  off;  usually 
called  a  ventriloquist.  See  Ventrilo- 
quist. 

GastrUaeniistt  are  persons,  who  have  acquired  the 
art  of  modifying  their  voice,  so  that  it  a  fleets  the 
ear  of  the  hearers,  as  if  it  came  from  another 
person,  or  front  lite  clouds,  or  from  under  the 
earth.  flevL 

Gastko'raphv.  n.  s.  [yap"*  and  ^aJV*.] 
In  strictness  of  etymology  signifies  no 
more  than  sewing  up  any  wound  of  the 
belly  ;  yet  in  common  acceptation  it  im- 
plies, that  the  wound  of  the  belly  is 
complicated  with  another  of  the  in. 
tentine.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

Gostuo'tomy.  n.  s.  [yetrt*  *nd  TiVs^tsv.] 
The  act  of  cutting  open  the  belly. 

Gat.+    Hie  preterite  of  get. 

Moses gal  him  up  into  the  mounL  Et.  xiir.  IB. 
Our  daughter, 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Siu  Iwre,  like  beauty's  child,  wlmm  uatura  gat 
For  men  to  sec,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

SJtaJapeare,  Perieles. 

Gat-toothed.*  adj.  [Sax.  jat,  a  goat, 
and  toothed.}  Having  a  goat's  tooth  ; 
having  a  lickerish  tooth.  This  word 
Dryden  has  converted  into  gap-toothed, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  admitted  into  his 
Dictionary ;  which  however  gives  no 
meaning  to  the  passage  where  it  is  used, 
and  is  not  the  true  word.  Gat-toothed 
Mr.  Tyrvrhitt  places  among  words  iu 
Chaucer  not  understood.  But  consider- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
the  poet's  meaning  in  gat-toothed  seems 
clear  enough.  Gat  or  gat»  is,  by  our 
elder  writers,  often  used  for  ijoa/. 

She  coudc  murlic  of  wandring  by  the  way ; 
Cat  Mhed  was  shr,  sothly  for  lu  say. 

Otauctr,  C.  T.  Prot.  Wife  of  Hath. 

GATE.t  n.  s.  [Sax.  jar;,  jace,  jeac;  Goth. 

gatt  i  old  Fr.  gat ;  a  gate.] 
1.  The  door  of  a  city,  castle,  palace,  or 

large  building. 
Open  the  gale  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 

My  soul  ( 
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sun.   Shahrpeart,  CymMiw. 

>er  upon  hinges  to  give 


Gain  of  monarch* 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giant*  may  jet  lii rough. 
And  k<«p  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to 
'2.  A  frame  of 
a  passage  into 

Kimw'st  thou  the  way  M  Dow  ? 
Both  slit*  and  g«<c, 

3.  An  avenue ;  an  opening. 

Austria  hod  done  nothing  but  wisely  uitj  poii- 
tirkly,  in  setting  the  Vctsetian*  together  by  dte 
care  with  the  Turk*,  and  opening  a  gray  far*  long 
war.  Mn,  Hitt. 

4.  Away;  apassnge;  a  road.  [Icel.ga/n, 
a  street.]  Thus  the  town-gate  is  the 
town-street,  in  the  North  of  England. 
Sec  also  Gait. 

The  gait  of  a  country  f*  not  like  the  gate  of  «n 
buuM!  i  1  mean,  it  it  not  tlte  utmost  limit  of  the 
land,  as  the  other  in  of  the  building ;  but  rather  a 
difficult  pa's  Ui  be  surmounted  before  we  can  pe- 
netrate into  the  moat  valuable  cimi  of  the  country. 

Drnmmand,  Trav.  ]>.  246. 

5.  A  goat.  [Sax.  jeic,  jac;  Ice),  geit.] 
Northernly  spoken,  says  the  content- 
porary  commentator  on  Spenser.  It  is 
now  used  perhaps  only  in  Scotland. 

Thilke  same  kidde  

Was  too  very  fooliJi  and  unwise; 

For  on  a  time,  in  summer  season. 

The  gate  hor  daine  that  I  tad  good  reason, 

Yode  forth  abroad,  Ac.    Spenxer,  Shep.  Oaf.  May. 

Ga'ted.*  adj.  [from  gate.]  Having  gates. 
Vain  Art,  thou  pigmy  power! 
How  dost  thou  swe  II,  and  strut,  with  human  pride, 

To  shew  thy  littleness !  What  childish  top  

Try  hundred-gaieo*  capitals,  or  those 

Where  three  days'  travel  left  us  much  to  ride. 

reims,  Night  Th.  9. 

Ga'tkveis.  n.  t.  The  vena  porta. 

Being  n  king  that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not 
endure  to  have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to 
continue  in  tlte  gatmin  which  dispcrsrth  that 
blond.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Ga'tkway.t    *•  tgtte nn^  u?o.y0 

1.  A  way  through  gates  of  enclosed 
grounds. 

Gateway*  between  enclosures  are  so  miry,  that 
they  cannot  cart  between  one  field  and  another. 

Mortimer,  Ifuthandry. 

2.  A  building  to  be  passed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  area  to  a  large  mansion. 

To  GATHER.f  v.  a.  [3ahe|iian,  jaSctttan, 
Sax.  Our  own  word  was  at  first  gader: 
Chaucer  so  writes  it.] 

1.  To  collect ;  to  bring  into  one  place. 
Gather  stones  —  and  they  took  stones  and  made 
an  heap.  Gen. 

1.  To  get  in  harvest. 

The  seventh  year  we  shall  not  sow,  nor  gather 
in  our  increase.  Let.  «v.  20. 

:}.  To  pick  up  j  to  glean. 

His  opinions 
Have  satisfied  the  king  fur  his  divorce, 
Gather' d  from  all  the  tamous  colleges. 

ShaJaixart,  Htn.  I'll  I. 
Cast  up  the  highway,  gnuWr  out  the  stones. 

It.  Ixti.  10. 

I  will  spend  this  preface  upon  tlios*  from  whom 
1  has*  gathered  my  knowledge ;  for  I  am  but  a 
gatherer.  ffoWon. 

To  pay  the  creditor,  that  lent  him  his  rent,  I* 
must  falter  up  motley  by  degrees.  Lncke. 

4.  To  crop;  to  pluck. 

What  hare  I  done? 
To  see  my  youth,  my  beauty,  and  my  lore 
Mo  sooner  gain'd,  but  slighted  and  bctray'd ; 
And  like  a  rose  just  gather  d  from  the  stalk, 
But  only  smelt,  and  cheaply  thrown  aside. 
To  wither  on  the  ground !    Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 
VOL.  II. 


5.  To  assemble. 

They  have  cnthertd  tbcnuclve-i  together  against 

me.  Job. 
Ail  the  way  we  went  there  were  gathered  some 


tlie  way  we  w< 
on  both  wd<n. 


standing  in  a  row 


6.  To  heap  up ;  to  accumulate.  • 

He  that  by  usury  and  unjust  gain  incrraseth 
hit  substance,  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity 


tlie  pew. 

7.  To  select  and  take. 

Save  us,  O  Lord,  and  gnfArr  us  from  among 
the  beatltcn,  to  girt  thanks  unto  thy  holr  name. 

Pi.  cri.  47. 

8.  To  sweep  together. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net  that 
wis  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind. 

St.  Mall.  »iii.  47. 

9.  To  collect  charitable  contributions. 

Few  Sundays  come  over  our  head,  but  decayed 
householders  or  shipwrackt  merchants  are  gathered 
for.  Dr.  img.  Seem.  (161  J,)  p.  57. 

10.  To  bring  into  one  body  or  interest. 

I  will  gather  others  to  Mm,  besides  those  that 
ore  gathered  unto  him.  It.  Ivi.  8. 

11.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  dif- 
fusion; to  compress ;  to  contract. 

Immortal  Tully  shone, 
The  Roman  rostra  deck'd  the  consul's  throne: 
Galh'ring  his  flowing  robe  he  sevm'd  to  stand, 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretchd  his  hand. 

Pope. 

12.  To  gain. 

He  gather*  ground  upon  her  in  the  chat* ; 

Now  breaks  upon  Iter  hair  with  I 


G  A  U 

When  the  rival  winds  their  quarrel  try, 
South,  East,  and  Weal,  on  airy  coursers  born. 
The  whirlwind  gather*,  and  the  woods  are  torn. 

Dryden  ■ 

Think  on  the  storm  that  gothm  o'er  your  head. 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  burst  upon  it. 


2.  To  grow  larger  by  the  accretion  of 
similar  matter. 

Their  snow-ball  did  not  gather  a*  it  went ;  for 
the  people  cam*  into  them.       Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

3.  To  assemble. 

There  rorfcrrrrf  unto 
mltitudeof  men 


13.  To  pucker  needlework ;  to  contract 
into  small  folds. 

14.  To  collect  logically;  to  know  by  in- 
ference. 

Thai  which,  out  of  the  law  of  reason  or  of  God, 
men  probably  gathering  to  be  expedient,  they  make 
it  law.  /f.^UiT. 

The  reason  that  1  galher  he  is  mad. 
Is  a  mad  tola  be  told  to-day  at  dinner, 
Of  his  own  door  being  shut  against  bis  entrance. 

Shahijteare. 

After  he  hod  seen  the  vision,  we  endeavoured  to 
get  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the 
Lord  hod  called  us.  Acii. 

From  this  doctrine  of  the  increasing  and  less- 
ening of  sin  in  this  respect,  we  may  gather,  that 
all  sin*  are  not  alike  and  equal,  as  the  stoicks  of 
ancient  times,  and  their  followers,  have  falsely 
imagined.  Perkmi. 

Return'd 

By  night,  and  listening  where  the  haplesa  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint. 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom.       MUton,  P.  I.. 

Madamoiselle  de  Scudery,  who  is  ox  old  as 
Sibyl,  is  translating  Chaucer  into  French:  from 
which  I  gather  that  he  has  formerly  been  translated 
into  the  old  Provencal.  Dryden. 

1.5.  To  contract;  to  get. 

All  faces  shall  gather  blackness,  Jset,  li.  6. 
16.  To  Gather  Breath.    [A  proverbial 

expression.]   To  have  respite  from  any 

calamity. 

The  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid. 
To  gather  breath,  in  many  miseries. 

To  Ga'ther-t  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  condensed;  to  thicken. 

If  ere  night  the  galh'ring  clouds  we  (ear, 
A  song  will  help  the  beating  storm  tu  bear. 

Dryden,  Pall. 

When  grriJs'rtrur  clouds  o'crshadow  all  the  skies. 
And  shoot  quick  lightnings,  weigh,  my  boys !  he 


great  multitude  of  men,  and  women,  and  children . 

1  Etir.  vtiL  91. 

4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter.    See  the 

4th  sense  of  Gatherix*.;. 
Ga'tiier.  n.t.  [from  the  verb.]  Pucker; 

cloth  drawn  together  in  wrinkles. 

Give  law  s  for  pantaloon*. 
The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gather*, 
Part  cannons,  perriwigs,  and  feathers.  Huth'.rai 

Ga'tiierablk.*  adj.  [from  gather.]  Dc- 
ducible  from  premised  grounds. 

The  priesthoou  uf  the  first-born  re  gatherahU 
benre,  because  the  Levi  tea  were  appointed  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  instead  of  the  first-born,  and 
as  their  hbroar,  or  price  of  redemption.  Num.  iii. 
41.  Godnin,  Jl/at.  and  Aaron,  i.  6. 

Ga'thbrer.  n.s.  [from  gather  ] 

1.  One  that  gathers  ;  one  that  collects ;  a 
collector. 

I  will  spend  this  preface  about  those  from  whom 
I  have  gathered  my  knowledge ;  for  I  am  but  a 
gatherer  and  disposer  of  other  men's  stuB*. 

Wottm,  Pref.  to  Elem.  of  Arttntetture. 

2.  One  that  gets  in  a  crop  of  any  kind. 

I  was  a  herdman  and  a  gatherer  uf  sycatno 
fruit. 

Nor  in  tlsst  land 
Do  poisonous  herbs  deceive  the  gatherer' 1 1 

Hay,  Virg. 

Ga'therin'ct  »-  *•  [from  gather.] 

1.  An  assembly. 

There  be  three  things  that  mine  heart  feareth 
—the  slander  of  a  aly,  the  gathering  togcilier 
of  an  unruly  multitude,  and  a  false  accusation. 

Ecclnt.  i»vi.  S. 

2.  An  accumulation ;  a  collection. 

To  receive  the  gathering!  together  of  the  waters 
which  were  to  run  from  amongst  the  hills  and 
the  mountains  and  hills  raised  upon  the  bice  of 


Shudford  on  lie  Creation,  p.  122. 

collection  ol  charitable  contribu- 


3.  A 
tions. 

Let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  tliat 
be  no  gathering!  when  1  come.        I  Cor.  ivi.  9. 

4.  Generation  of  pus  or  matter. 

Ask  one,  who  by  repeated  restraints  bath  sub- 
dued his  natural  rage,  bow  he  like*  tbe  change, 
and  he  will  tell  you  'tit  no  leas  happy  than  the 
ease  of  a  broken  impusthum*  after  the  piunt'ul 
gathering  and  filling  of  It.      Decay  of  Car.  Piety. 

Ga'ttek-tree.  n.  s.  A  species  of  Cor- 
nelian cherry. 

GAUD."!-  ».  *.  [Skinner  imagines  this 
word  may  come  from  gaude,  French,  a 
yellow  flower,  yellow  being  the  most 
gaudy  colour.  Junius,  according  to  hit 
custom,  talks  of  £ya**e ;  and  Mr.  Lye 
finds  gaude,  in  Gawen  Douglas,  to  sig- 
nify deceit  or  fraud,  from  gxoawdw, 
Welsh,  to  cheat.  It  seems  to  me  most 
easily  deducible  from  gaudiunt,  Latin, 
joy  ;•  the  cause  of  joy ;  a  token  of  joy : 
thence  aptly  applied  to  any  thing  that 

A  A 
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gives  or  expresses  pleasure.  In  Scot- 
land, this  word  is  still  retained  both  as 
a  showy  hawblc,  and  the  person  fooled. 
It  also  in  Scotland  denotes  a  yellow 
flower.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  pretends,  that  gaud  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  Sax.  jifan,  to  give ; 
gaved,  gav'd,  gavd,  gaud.  Div.  of  Pur- 
ley,  ii.  267.  But  the  true  etymon 
seems  to  be  the  Iccl.  gaeda,  ornarc. 
See  Dr.  Jornicson's  Suppl.  in  V.  To 
Gaud.]  An  ornament ;  a  fine  thing  ;  a 
toy ;  a  trinket ;  a  bawble.  It  U  not  now 
much  used. 

A  pure  of  tetlet  blacks  as  table 
She  take,  and  byngo  my  nccic  about : 
Upou  itic  gaudres  all  without 
Was  wryte  of  gold,  Put  reposcr. 

(hurr.Couf.Am.  b.B. 

Their  fiiyuie  is  *  substance  of  ihynges  unseen, 
aiij  not  of  gnudri  and  fables  apperyngo  to  the  rye. 

fitil;  YclaCvurse,.\c.  (1543,)  fol  31.  b. 

He  hath  put  it  into  the  minds  of  good  Christian 
prince*  ami  magistrate*)  to  Unburden  her  [Ok 
church]  of  tho«o  sUncking  and  defiled  gavelet- 
Harm**,  Trand.of  BcvCtSerm.  (I5»>7.)p.«2. 

He  stole  the  impreatioo  of  tier  fantasy, 
With  braceteu  of  thy  bair,  ring*,  gauds,  conceits, 
Knack*,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweatmcata.  Shalujieart. 

The  wd  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  tlie  pleasures  of  the  world. 
In  all  loo  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gaudi, 
To  give  idc  audience.  Shakipeart,  A".  Lear. 

My  love  to  Horuiia 
Is  melted  as  the  srum  ;  seems  to  mc  now 
A*  the  remembrance  of  an  Idle  gaud, 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  doat  upon.  S&alcsp* 

Some  bound  for  Guiney,  golden  aand  to  find, 
Dora  all  the  gawdt  the  simple  natives  wear  j 

Some  foe  die  pride  of  Turkish  courts  design 'd, 
For  folded  turbanls  Quest  bolland  bear. 

/hydro,  Ann.  Mirab. 

To  Gaud.t  v.  n.  [gaudeo,  Lat.]  To 
exult ;  to  rejoice  at  any  thing.  Dr. 
Johnson  produces  an  example  from 
Shakipcarc,  where  the  true  reading  is 
go.  and  gaud  is  merely  a  conjecture  of 
Wiirburton,  viz. 

Co  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me. 

Com.  of  Err. 

Ga'uded.*  adj.  [from  gaud."] 

1.  Decorated  with  bead*  or  trinkets. 

About  Iter  arm  site  bare 
A  pair  of  berks,  gauded  all  with  greeoc. 

Cnaueer,  C.  T.  /W. 

2.  Coloured. 

Our  veil'J  dimes 
Commit  the  war  of  white,  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely  giti'dul  checks.      jfoi-anearr,  Coruit. 

Ga'voehy.  ».  ».  [from  gaud.]  Finery; 
ostentatious  luxury  of  dress. 

Tlie  triamph  was  not  pageants  and  gaudery,  but 
one  of  tlie  wisest  and  noblest  institutions  that  ever 
wns.  itoeen,  Ett. 

Age,  which  ii  but  one  rrrnove  from  death,  and 
sluiuld  have  nothing  about  us  but  what  looks  like 
a  decent  preparation  tor  it,  ataroe  ever  appears, 
of  late,  hut  in  tlie  high  mode,  the  Daunting  garb, 
and  utmost  gaudery  of  youth,  with  clothes  as 
and  as  much  in  the  fashion,  as  the 
■ears  them  is  usually  grown  out  of  it. 

South. 

A  plain  suit,  since  we  can  ni.il. lint  one, 
Is  better  than  to  be  by  tamiah'd  gaua"ry  known. 

Dryicn . 

Ga'odily.'I'  adv.  [from  gaudy."]  Showily. 

Their  persons  are  elegantly  ivrmed,  gaudily 
decorated,  and  highly  perfumed. 

Cuthne,  India  in  gencrat 
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GA'tDis'ES.vt  [from  gaudy.]  Showi- 
ness ;  tinsel  appearance. 

Site  shall  have  more  thanks  for  the  poor's  ward- 
robe (of  Iter  procuring)  Own  Iser  own ;  and  for 
their  warmth  than  her  own  gaudinest. 

H'hitloct,  Mann,  if  the  Eng.  p.  351. 

Neither  are  the  men  much  less  guilty  of  wis 
pernicious  folly,  who,  in  imitation  of  a  gaudineu 
and  foppery  in  dress  introduced  of  late  years  into 
Dur  kingilom,  cannot  find  materials  in  uscir  own 
country,  worthy  to  adorn  uteir  bodies  of  clay, 
while  their  minds  are  naked  of  every  valuable 
quality.  Swift,  Serm.  on  the  Slate  of  Ireland. 

Ga'ddy.t  adj.  [from  gaud.    This  adjec- 
tive at  first  was  gauaish,  and  is  frequent 
in  the  writings  of  Bale.] 
1.  Showy;  splendid;  pompous;  ostenta- 
tiously fine. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  eiprcst  in  fancy;  rich,  not  (an  ' 
For  Otc  apparel  oA  proclaims  the  man. 

S»a»/ieorr,  llamkl. 

Fancies  fond  wiUl  gaudy 
As  thick  and  numlierless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun  beam*. 

Milan. 

A  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plume*,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side. 

Dryden. 

The  Bavarian  duke  his  brigades  leads, 
Gallant  in  arms,  and  gttudy  to  behold.  PhUijfS. 

A  man  who  walks  directly  to  his  journey's  end, 
will  arrive  thither  much  sooner  titan  him  who 
wanders  aside  to  gaie  at  every  tiling,  or  to  gather 
every  gaudy  flower.  W'nf/i. 

It  is  much  lobe  lamented,  that  persons  so  na- 
turally qualified  to  be  great  examples  of  piety, 
should,  by  an  erroneous  education,  be  nude  poor 
and  grarfy  spectacles  of  tlie  greatest  vanity.  Imio. 

2-  Rejoicing ;  festal. 

Come, 

Let's  have  another  gaudy  niglrt ;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Shohtjwarf,  Ant.  and  Cteoji. 
'Tis  joy  clad  like  joy, 
Which  is  more  honest  than  a  cunning  grief 
Tint's  only  fae'd  wldi  sables  for  a  sliow, 
But  gaudy  hearted.  Mauinger,  Old  Imw. 

Ga'udy.  n.s.  [gatulium,  Latin.]  A  feast; 
a  festival ;  a  day  of  plenty.  A  word 
used  in  the  university. 

He  may  surely  be  contented  with  a  fast  to-day. 
Out  is  sure  of  a  gaudy  to-morrow.  Cheyne. 

Gave.    Tlie  preterite  of  give. 

Thou  canst  not  every  day  give  we  tiiy  heart ; 
If  thou  canst  give  it,  then  thou  never  gar' if  it : 

Lovers  riddles  are,  that  though  thy  heart  depart, 
It  stays  at  home,  and  thou  with  losing  sav'st  it. 

Donne. 

GA'VELt  n.s. 

1.  A  provincial  word  for  ground. 

Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  ganl  eight  or  ten 
days.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  tribute;  atoll;  a  yearly  rent.  [Sax. 
yarol.]  More  usually  written  gabel. 
Sec  Gabel. 

Ga'vemcind.t  n.  *•  Compounded  by 
Lambert,  in  his  Exposition  of  Saxon 
words,  of  5yj:e,  eal,  cyn,  omnibus  cogna- 
Hone  proximis  data.  Vcrstegan,  in  his 
Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence, 
calls  it  gavel-kind,  quasi,  give  ail  kind, 
that  is,  give  to  each  child  nis  part.  But 
Taylor,  in  his  History  of  Gavelkind, 
would  derive  it  from  tne  British  gafael, 
a  hold  or  tenure,  and  cennee,  or  cennedh, 
i  out  familia ;  and  so  gavel  cen- 
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nedh  might  signify  tenura  generations. 
But  whatever  is  the  true  etymology,  it 
signifies  in  law-  a  custom  whereby  the 
lands  of  the  father  arc  equally  divided 
at  his  death  amongst  all  his  sons,  or  the 
land  of  the  brother  equally  divided 
among  the  brothers,  if  he  have  no  Issue 
of  his  own.  This  custom  is  of  force  in 
divers  places  of  England,  but  especially 
in  Kent.  CdkcI. 

Among  other  Welsh  customs,  he  abolished  that 
of  gaeelinul,  whereby  the  heirs  female  were  utterly 
excluded,  and  Ote  Isastards  did  inherit  as  well  as 
Oie  legitimate,  which  is  die  very  Irish  jmettinrf. 


Owen  was  no  sooner  dead,  but  the  custom  of 
gnvetJrind,  which  some  think  has  ruined  moss 
families  in  Wales,  occasioned  gTssat  division 
amongst  his  sons.    Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trai:  p.  :l:H. 

CiA'vklock.*  n.  s.  [Su.  Goth,  gaffiack, 
Sax.  javeloc,]  An  iron  crow  or  lever; 
a  strong  iron  bar.  Common  in  the 
north  of  England,  Westmoreland,  and 
Craven  Dialects,  and  Crockett's  N. 
Country  Words.  In  some  places  it  is 
called  also  gajfl'ock. 

To  GAUGE,  v.  a.  {gauge,  Jauge,  a  mea- 
suring rod,  French.  It  is  pronounced, 
and  often  written,  gage.] 

1.  To  measure  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  vessel. 

2.  To  measure  with  regard  to  any  propor- 
tion. 

The  vanes  nicely  gauged  on  each  side,  brond  on 
one  side,  and  narrow  on  the  other,  both  iihich 
to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  bird. 


itself  than 
measure  or  (ngiri, 
thereby  elevating 
the  opposition  of 
excel. 


Derttam,  Phyaco- Theology. 
<  that  artful  manner  in  Homer,  of  taking 


taking 

his  heroes  by  each  other,  and 
he  character  of  one  person  by 
to  some  other  he  is  made  to 
Pope,  £$*.  on  Homer' i  liaUUu 


Gauge.  ».  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  measure; 
a  standard. 

This  plate  must  be  a  gage  to  file  your  worm  and 
groove  to  equal  breadth  by.    Moron,  Med,.  Kter. 

If  money  were  to  be  lured,  as  land  is,  or  to  be 
bad  from  the  owner  himself,  it  might  then  be  hail  at 
the  market  rate,  which  would  be  a  constant  gnuee 
of  your  trade  and  wealth.  f.ih-ae. 

TiitioUiy  proposed  to  his  mistress  that  she  should 
entertain  no  servant  that  was  above  four  foot  seven 
incises  high,  and  for  that  purpose  had  prepared  a 
g;gc,  by  which  they  were  to  bo  measured. 

^r*u(»«i.(,  Hut.  «f. 

Ga'l'cier.  «.  *.  [from  gauge-]  Or 

business  is  to  measure  vessels  or  quan- 
tities. 

Those  earls  and  dukes  have  been  privileged 
is  ith  royal  jurisdiction  :  and  appointed  their  spe- 
cial officers,  as  shcrirT,  admiral,  gavger,  and 
ehentor.  Careworn  I" 

GAUL.*  n.  s.  [Lat.  Gallia.] 

1 


France.  It  is  yet 
poets  for  modem 


\n  ancient  name  of 
often  used  by  our 
France. 

Here  wak'd  die  Same  that  still  tuperiour  brews 
The  proudest  threats  of  VoiJ'%  ambitious  slaves. 

Wurteis  an  the  Marriagtaf  the  King,  ;I76I.) 

2.  An  old  inhabitant  of  France ;  and  in 
poetry  a  modern  Frenchman. 

Nor  did  Ose  Caul 
Not  find  hiin  once  a  baleful  foe.  Fhilij*,  Ittenhrin. 

Wlwrcvcr  the  Celtot  or  Guuls  arc  mentioned  fry 
ancient  writers,  we  seldom  fail  to  hear  of  tbrir 
druids  and  dieir  bards. 

Blair  on  Ikt  farm*  of  Oman,  p.  21. 
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Ga'ulish.*  adj.  Relating  to  the  Gauls. 
Sec  Gaul. 

Tb»  Honum  hiring  subdued  the  Gauls,  intro- 
duced part  of  their  language  among  them  ;  and  a 
miiturc  of  half  Latin  ;  half  Gautiih  or  Celtic*, 
commuted  (lit  romant  language;  of  which  the 
to  ad  cm  I"  ranch  is  only  an  improvement.  Chnm&en. 

Galliard  is  imagined  lo  be  derived  from  the 
GaulaA,  ard,  genius,  and  gay.  Jvnntan. 

7b  Gaum.*  v.  a.  [Ice],  gaum,  attention, 
gauma,  to  take  a  view  of.]  To  under- 
stand ;  a  northern  word ;  as  I  do  not 
gaum  ye,  i.  c.  I  do  not  understand  you, 
according  to  Grose.  In  Yorkshire,  ac- 
cording to  Ray,  to  mind  or  look  at.  We 
pronounce  goam,  says  ltay,  under  that 
word  gaum}  and  speak  it  of  persons 
that  unhandsomely  gaze  or  look  about 
them.  Gaum  is  clearly  the  true  word. 
It  is  still  in  use  in  Cheshire,  and  through- 
out the  north  of  England. 

Ga'umlkss.*  adj.  [from gaum.']  Stupid  ; 
awkward ;  lubberly  ;  senseless.  Lanca- 
shire dialect,  and  other  parts  of  the 
north. 

To  Gauncii.*  v.a.    See  To  Gaxcii. 

Among  them  are  mora  frequent  and  horrid 
elocutions  than 
In  the  rest  of  Turk y,  at  empaling,  gauneliing,  flay- 
ing alive.  Blount,  I'ojfage  l«  toe  LrtaHt.  p. 9-4. 

GAUNT,  adj.  [As  if  gmant,  from  yepa- 
man,  to  lessen,  Saxon.]  Thin  ;  slender ; 
lean ;  meagre. 

Oh,  how  tint  name  befits  ray  composition ! 
Old  fVuunr,  indued,  and  gaunt  in  lieing  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fait ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaum  T 
Kor  sleeping  England  long  time  hare  I  walch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  rnimi  .- 
Tl>e  pleasure  that  lame  fathers  feed  upon, 
is  my  strict  fast :  f  mean  ray  children**  looks : 
And  therein  fatting  thou  hut  made  me  gaunt : 
Gaunt  am  I  for  th«  grave,  count  an  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inbetita  nought  but  bonca. 

Skal-Mjvarr,  Rich.  If. 

Two  mastiffs  £ati*r  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fasten'd  fangs  in  blood  imbru'd. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

GA'tSTLT.  adv.  [from  2im»f.]  Leanly; 
slenderly;  meagerly. 

Ga'untlet.  ».  s.  [gantcUt,  French.]  An 
iron  glove  used  for  defence,  and  thrown 
down  in  challenges.  It  is  sometimes  in 
poetty  used  for  the  cestui,  or  boxing 
glove. 

A  acaly  gauntlet  now  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  thU  hand.  SStakspeare,  Utrn.  IF. 

I'wl  but  tbe  diHercncesoft  and  rough  ; 
This  a  gauntlet,  that  a  mull'.  Cleavetand. 

Soinesliall  in  swiftness  for  th«  goal  contend, 
Ami  others  try  the  twanging  Ijovr  tu  bend j 
Tile  strong  with  iron  pavnllcn  arm'd  shall  stand, 
Oppos'd  in  combat,  on  the  yellow  sand. 

flrydrn,  fTrg. 

Who  naked  wrestled  best,  besmear *d  wiUi  oil ; 
Or  who  with  gnuntUtt  gave  or  took  the  foil. 

Dryttrn,  pah. 

The  funeral  of  tome  valiant  night 
May  give  this  thing  its  proper  light : 
View  his  tnocnunf/i-fi;  these  declare 
That  both  his  hands  were  us'd  to  war.  Prior. 

So  to  repel  the  Vandals  of  the  stage, 
Our  vet'ran  bard  resumes  his  tragick  mgo  | 
Ho  throws  the  jtrmtrirfet  Otwsy  u»'d  to  wield, 
And  calls  for  Englishmen  to  judge  uie  Held. 

Southern. 

To  Gauve.*  v.  n.  To  stare.    Praise  of 
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Yorkshire  Ale,  1697.  Still  in  use.  Cra- 
ven Dialect,  1824,  viz.  To  stare  vacantly. 

Ga'uvisok.*  n.t.  [from  gautt.]  A  weak 
foolish  fellow ;  a  silly  staring  fellow. 
Notth.    Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

Gavo't.t  [gavotte,  French  ;  said  to 

be  derived  from  the  Gavett,  a  people 
inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  in 
France,  called  Gap.  Chambers.]  A  kind 
of  dance,  probably  resembling  our  horn- 
pipe. Cotgrave  calls  it  a  kind  of  brawl 
danced,  commonly,  by  one  alone. 

The  disposition  in  a  Addle  to  play  times  in  pre- 
judea,  sarabands,  jigs,  and  £it«t«,  are  real  qua- 

Arbuthnal  and  Pope,  Hart.  SrriMrriu. 

Gauze.t  n.t.  [Yt.gaze,  "  the  thin  can- 
vas that  serves  women  for  a  ground  unto 
their  cushions,  or  pursework ;  also,  the 
slight  stuff,  tiffany ;  also,  a  mantle,  4c. 
also,  wealth,  substance,  and  a  prince's 
treasury.''  Cotgrave.  This  refers  us  to 
the  Lat.  gaza.]  A  kind  of  thin  trans- 
parent silk. 

Silken  clothes  were  used  by  the  ladies  ;  and  it 
teems  they  were  thin  like  gauze. 

Arbuthnot  on  Ciint. 

Ilrocndors,  and  damasks,  sod  tabbies  and  gauvi, 
Arc  lately  brought  over.  Suift. 

Ga'wbv.*  n.t.  [probably  from  the  Fr. 
gabi,  mocked,  flouted.  A  dunce,  fool,  or 
blockhead  :  which  Grose  confines  to  our 
northern  dialect ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  southern,  with  the  pronunciation 
of  gaby.    A  low  expression. 

Gawd.*  See  Gaud. 

GA\VK.t  n.t.  [jeac,  Saxon,  a  cuckoo; 
geek,  Germ,  a  fool.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

2.  A  foolish  fellow.  In  both  senses  it  is 
retained  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
and  he  might  have  said  in  the  north  of 

III  the  north  of  England,  persons  thus  imposed 
upon,  [made  April  fools,]  are  called  April  grntkt. 
A  g<ruk  or  couJf  is  properly  a  cuckoo  ;  and  is  used 
here  metaphorically,  in  vulgar  language,  for  a  fool. 
The  cuckoo  is,  indeed,  every  where  a  name  of 
contempt.  GautJt,  in  the  Teutonick  is  rendered 
jtuftiij,  fool ;  whence  also  our  northern  word  a 
gale  or  gaafly.  Brand,  1'ujiutar  Anti./vilut. 

Ga'wky.  a.  s.  A  stupid,  half-witted,  or 

awkward  person.    See  Gawk. 
Ga'wky.*  adj.  Awkward  ;  ungainly  ;  still 
so  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

A  large  half-length  of  Henry  Uarnlcy  represents 
him  tall,  awkward,  and  gatcky. 

Pennant,  Tour  in  Sea  d. 

To  Gaum.    See  To  Gaum. 
Gawk,  n.  t.  [corrupted  for  gallon.]  A 
small  tub  or  lading  vessel.   A  provincial 
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Ga'wxtree.  n.s.  [Scottish.]  A  wooden 
frame  on  which  beer-casks  are  set  when 
tunned. 

GAY.f  adj.  [gay,  Yr.gae,  Cell,  gae,  Icel. 
joy,  mirth ;  ylt,  Greek. 

1.  Airy;  cheerful;  merry;  frolick. 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  Ihc  scphyrs  gently  play  ; 
Belinda  smil'd,  and  all  tl«e  world  was  ny,  Pope. 

K»'n  rival  wits  did  Voilure's  fate  deplore, 
And  tbe  gay  mouro'd,  wbp  never  mourn 'd  before. 

p»r- 

2.  Fine;  showy. 


A  virgin  that  loves  to  go  gag.  Jtar.  vi.  9. 

Ye  have  respect  lo  him  that  wearelh  Die  gay 

clothing.  Jamtt,  ii.  3. 
3.  Specious. 

NeitiuT  j oil r  fyoe  disguisyng,  nor  yourpaynted 
colours,  nor  your  grry  rlvelon rite,  nor  witty  in- 
ventions, can  so  hide  and  cover  tbe  truth  that  it 


Akp.  Cmnmtr,  Amw.  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  354, 
Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetorick, 
lat  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  daiiling  fence. 


Thalt 

Milton,  Comm. 

Gay.  n.  i.  [from  the  adjective.]  An  or- 
nament ;  an  embellishment. 

Morose  and  untractable  spirits  look  upon  pre- 
cepts in  emblem,  as  they  do  upon  gays  and  pictures, 
tbe  fooleries  of  so  many  old  wives'  tales. 

J.'Kttrangr. 

Ga'ykty.    n.t,    [gat/eft,  French;  from 

..tearfulness  :  airiness  ;  merriment. 

2.  Acts  of  juvenile  pleasure. 

And  from  those  gauelia  our  youth  requires. 
To  eaercbe  their  mi 

3.  Finery ;  show. 
Ga'yly.t  adv.   See  Gaily. 

1.  Merrily;  cheerfully;  airily. 

Svcst  thou  how  gayty  my  young  master  j 
Vaunting  himself  upon  hit  rising  toes? 

Jtp.  HuU,  Sat.  an. 

2.  Splendidly;    pompously;    with  great 
show. 

The  ladies,  gayty  dress'd,  die  Mall  adom 
With  curious  dies,  and  paint  the  sunny  mom.  Gay. 

Like  some  fair  Howr,  that  early  spring  supplies, 
Thai gayly  blooms,  but  ev'n  in  blooming  dies,  Poj*. 
Ga'yness.+.  n.  *■  [from  gay.]  Gavoty ; 
finery.  Not  much' in  use,  Dr.  Johnson 
says ;  and  he  gives  no  example ;  but 
the  first  of  the  following  he  has  applied 
to  gayety,  unjustifiably  converting  the 
poet's  gaynett  to  that  word. 

Ourgoyrwsi  and  our  guilt  are  all  bevnirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field. 

Sliaiipeare,  A*.  Htm.  V. 

Delicacy  of  fare,  softness  of  lodging,  royncai  of 
attire.  Bp.  //off,  Eput.  Dec.  ii.  Ep.  10. 

Tbe  Creator— is  willing  mankind  should  serve 
themselves  of  all  his  creatures'  various  eiccllenctrs, 
in  their  strength,  weight,  light,  sweetness,  wann- 
ness,  tinctures,  beauties,  and  colours;  not  only  to 
necessity  and  plainness,  but  also  curiosity  and 
gnywtt.  Bp.  Tuylar,  Artif.  UanHxm.  p.  99. 

Ga'ysome.*    adj.    [from  gay.]    Full  of 


gayety. 
And,  fier'd  with  heat  of 


gnynme  youth,  did 


the  Kormnn  coast  to  enter. 

tflr.for  ifog.  p.  633. 

7bGAZE.+  v.  n.    [dy«'5wa»-,  or  rather 

jerean,  to  sec,  Sax.   Dr.  Johnson  Or 

perhaps  the  Heb.  chazan,  to  sec.]  To 
look  intently  and  earnestly  ;  with  eager- 


What  scevt  thou  tlvere?  King  Henry's  « 
Inchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  tlie  world  : 
If  so,  gav  on.  Stiahfttare,  Hen.  IV. 

From  some  she  cast  her  modest  eyes  below ; 
At  some  her  gazing  glances  roving  flew.  Fairfax. 

(.'u-jr  not  on  a  maid,  that  thou  fait  nc)t  by  thov: 
things  that  are  precious  in  her.         Keetuu  is.  S. 

A  loTer's  eye*  will  gnx?  an  eagle  bliivd.  Shal  ■/>. 

High  stations  tumults  but  not  bli«  create  ; 
None  think  the  great  unlkappy,  but  Ihc  great. 
Fools  gtrx  and  envy ;  Envy  darts  a  sting, 
Which  makes  a  swain  as  wretched  »)<  a  king.  l"or<«^ 

To  GAZE.f  v.  a.    To  view  stedfastly. 

Strait  toward  hcav'n  my  wond'ring  eyes  I  turn'd^ 
AndrnsV  a  while  the  ample  sky.      Mtllm,  V.L. 
A  A  2 
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Appal'd  I  grid 
The  godlike  presence ;  for  athwart  bU  brow 
Displeasure,  lemper'd  wlib  a  mild  concern, 
Look'd  duwa  reluctant  oa  me. 

AkentkU,  Pleas,  of  Jrnag.  B.  ii 

Gazk.  ».  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Intent  regard;    look  of  eagerness  or 
wonder ;  fixed  look. 

Bring  ligbten'd  with  her  beauty'*  beam, 
And  thereby  SUM  with  happy  influence, 
And  lifted  up  above  (he  worldis  gov, 
To  ting  with  angels  her  immortal  praise.  Sprwr. 

Do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
If  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears, 
Yuu  \hall  perceive  them  moke  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gate. 
By  the  iini  power  of  musick.  Shot.  Mer.  of  Pen. 
Not  a  montli 

'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 
gaxes 

Titan  what  you  look  on  now.     Shaitp.  Hint.  Tale. 

With  secret  naze, 
Or  open  admiration, him  behold. 
On  whom  the  great  Creator  hath  bestow 'd 
Worlds.  Jfifton,  P.  L. 

Pindar  is  a  dark  writer,  wants  connection  a*  to 
our  understanding,  wars  out  of  tight,  and  leases 
his  readers  at  a  gat*.  Vryden,  Pref.  in  OrU. 

After  having  stood  at  gau  before  this  gale,  he 
dlaooTcrrd  an  inscription.       Addism,  Freeholder. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on. 

I  must  die 

llclray'd,  captiv'd,  and  botli  my  eyes  put  out ; 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gait; 
To  grind  in  brawn  fetters,  under  task, 
With  my  heav'n-gifted  strength.      Milton,  S.  A. 
Ga'zeful.  adj.  [gaze  and  futt.~\  Look- 
ing intently. 

Tho  brightness  of  her  beauty  dev. 
Hie  ravisht  hearu  of  gaseful  men  might  rear 
To  admiration  of  that  heavenly  light. 

Spenser,  Hymn  on  Beauty. 

Ga'zeuound.  ».  s.  [gaze  ond  hound  ;  eanis 
agastetts  i  Skinnerlj   A  hound  that  pur- 
;  not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye. 

it  thou  OiegnuAaaitif  /  how  with  glsnco  severe 
tose  lierd  he  marks  the  destin'ddeer  ! 

rictiB. 

Gazr'l.t  n.i.  An  Arabian  deer. 

Wild  gazdt  are  caught  by  scuding  int-->  the  herd 
one  already  taken  and  tamed  with  a  nnw  so 
faslrned  to  bis  horns,  as  to  entangle  the  animal 
that  first  approaclies  to  oppose  him. 

GoMimiM,  Xai.  Hist. 
Ga'zement.*  n.s.  [from gaze .]  View. 
Then  forth  he  brought  bis  snowy  Florimcle— 
Covcr'd  from  people's  ^atemenl  with  a  velc. 

Spenser,  F.Q.  v.iii,17. 

Ga'zkr.  n.s.  [from  gaze.']  He  that  gazes ; 
one  that  look*  intently  with  eagerness  or 
admiration. 

In  her  cheeks  the  scrmil  red  did  shew, 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shell ; 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw, 

And  cow*         «i"  H"™"*  M- 

Spenser,  F.Q. 
I'll  sUy  nvorefnaiTi  than  the  basilisk. 

Shahsprorr,  'fen.  *Y. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  bcr  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  slilue  on  all  alike.  l\spe. 

His  learned  ideas  give  him  a  tranacenJa;il  de- 
light;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  ditcover  the 
blemishes  wliidi  the  common  saner  never  observed. 

Js'nfft,  L»»iei. 

Ga'zet.»  ».  *.  gazetta.]  A  Venetian 

halfpenny.    See  Gazette. 

Since  you  bare  said  the  word,  I  am  content, 
Bot  will' not  give  a  govt  less. 

Malinger,  Moid  of  Honour, 

GAZETTE.*/  «•  [gazetta  if  a  Venetian 
halfpenny,  the  price  of  a  newspaper,  of 
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which  the  first  was  published  at  Venice. 

Dr.  Johnson  It  was  a  kind  of  literary 

newspaper,  in  single  sheets,  published  at 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
was  sold  for  a  gazet.  The Jbglio  d'avaisi, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  price,  has 
given  the  name  of  gazette  to  newspapers 
in  many  countries.  At  first,  we  used,  in 
the  plural,  gazctti.  Our  gazeiiet  began  to 
be  regularly  printed  in  1665.]  A  paper  of 
news  ;  a  paper  of  publick  intelligence. 
It  is  accented  indifferently  on  the  first 
or  lost  syllabic,  Dr.  Johnson  says;  but 
the  most  ancient  and  correct  accent- 
uation is  on  the  last. 

O,  I  shall  lie  the  fable  of  all  feasts, 
The  freight  of  the  gosrro',  sbipboys'  tale. 
And,  which  ia  worst,  cv'n  talk  for  ordinaries. 

B.  Jensen,  Fox. 
They  carry  iu  their  pockets  Tacitus, 
And  the  gazette,  or  Callo-Belgieus. 

B.  Jonsan,  Kpigr.  99. 
I  am  glad  lo  bear  from  abroad  in  the  High 
Dutch  gaxlte,  that  there  h  a  treaty  of  ex- 
change in  hand  between   Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  Casimir  of  Poland.    Wottan,  Hem.  p.  579. 

And  sometimes  when  tlie  loss  is  small, 
And  danger  great,  they  challenge  all; 
Print  new  additions  to  their  feats, 
And  emendations  in  gaieties.  Hwiikrat. 

without  aeoirrapl-y, 
l*ckt. 

mentioned  in  it  that 
of  the  gazelle. 


all  but 


Like  the  last  jaartte,  or  the  last  address.  Pope. 

To  Gazette.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
insert  in  a  gazette.  A  common  word  in 
conversation ;  as  the  dissolution  of  part- 
nership is  gazetted  /  his  promotion  is 
gazetted. 

Gazette'ek.*  n.s.  [from  gazette.'] 

1.  A  writer  of  news. 

As  deep  a  statesman  as  a  gaxilrer.  **** 

Donne,  Vena  un  Coryat  the  Traveller. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  publish  news 
by  authority,  whom  Steele  calls  the 
lowest  minister  of  state. 

Satire  is  no  more :  I  feel  ii  die : 
No  gnzrtterr  more  innocent  than  I.  Pop*. 

He  was  without  the  trouble  of  attendance,  or 
the  mortification  of  a  request,  made  gazetteer 

Johnson,  life  of  King. 

3.  A  newspaper. 

Clasaes  and  bottles,  pipes,  and  gutcttetrt. 
As  if  the  table  cv'n  itself  was  drunk. 
Lie  a  wet  broken  sceuc.         Thomson,  Julumn. 

They  liave  drawled  tlirough  columns  of  gaxtt- 
letrt  and  advertisers  for  a  century  together. 

fiarte  on  the  Suite  of  the  Xatim. 

(Ja'zinostock.+  n.  *.  [gaze  and  stock.] 
1.  A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence. 

I  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee,  and  make 
tin  .-  vile,  and  will  set  thee  as  a  gasing-slack. 

fitihum,  iii.  6. 

I        Ye  were  made  a  xaa'itg-stodr  both  by  reproachea 
and  afflictions.  Heb.  x.  33. 

These  things  are  offences  to  us,  by  making  us 
iaji£4ac*<  to  others,  and  objects  of  their  scorn 
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GAZtyN.  n.s.  [French.]  In  fortification, 
pieces  of  fresh  earth  covered  with  grass, 
cut  in  form  of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot 
long  and  half  a  foot  thick,  to  line  para- 
pets and  the  traversies  of  galleries. 

Harris. 

Ge.*  [Saxon.]  A  particle  often  prefixed 
to  Saxon  verbs,  participles,  and  verbal 
nouns. 

This  preposition  [prefix]  whs  of  our  ancestors 
very  much  used,  and  is  yet  exceedingly  used  in 
the  Low  Dutch ;  where,  according  to  their  usual 
manner  of  pronouncing  with  aspiration,  they  use 
to  put  an  a  to  it,  and  so  make  U  ght.  We  base 
since  altered  it  from  ge  to  »;  which  yet  we  seldom 
use  in  prose,  but  sometimes  In  poetry  for  the  en- 
crcasing  of  syllables ;  as  wben  we  say,  yuriUtn, 
gtieped,  gleaned,  ybrvkrn,  and  the  like. 

rrrsrrgaN,  Rett,  of  Dec-  InteU,  rb. 

To  GEAL.*  o.n.  [old  Yr.g/ler,  «  to  con- 
geal with  cold.'1  Cotgrave.]  To  con- 
geal. It  is  still  a  northern  word,  mean- 
ing to  be  benummed  with  cold.  Sec 


Receiving  the  dew  of  bearen  into  the  gapiiir 
shall,  it  [the  mother-pearl]  forms  littT 
seeds  within  it,  which  cleave  to  its 
grow  hard,  and  geul,  as  it  were, 

Purtheneia  Sacra,  (1633,)  p.  190. 

GEAR.t  u.s.  [Sax.  jeappian,  to  prepare, 
to  make  ready;  jeapa,  provision,  ap- 
paratus.  Often  written  getr.] 

1.  Furniture;  accoutrement*,  dress;  ha- 
bit ;  ornaments. 

Array  thyself  in  her  mo^<  gorgeous  gear. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

When  be  found  ber  bound,  stript  from  her  gm, 
And  vile  tormentors  ready  saw  in  place, 
He  broke  through.  Fair/at. 

I  fancy  every  body  observes  me  as  I  walk  the 
street,  and  long  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  again. 

Addimm,  (.WJmn, 

To  see  some  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glitt'ring  birthday  gear. 
You  think  some  goddeta  from  the  sky 
Descended  ready  cot  and  dry.  Sirjfl. 

2.  The  traces  by  which  horses  or  oxen 
draw. 

Apollo's  spite  Pallas  diicern'd,  and  flew  to 
Tydcus'  son ; 
His  scourge  rracbt,  and  his  horse  made  fresh ; 

then  took  her  angry  run 
At  king  Eumelus,  brake  his  gran. 

Chapman,  Uintl. 
The  frauds  he  learn'd  in  his  fans  tick  years 
Made  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears.  Dry,Un. 

3.  Stuff. 

They  burn  frankincense,  and  oilier  sweet  *a- 
vours  ;  and  light  also  a  great  number  of  wax  can- 
dles aud  tapers ;  not  supposing  this  gar  to  bo  any 
i  available  to  the  divine  nature. 


Ray. 

Any  object  gazed  at- 
Every  eye  Uiat  is  transported,  and  every  heart 
that  ia  bred  with  that  immodest  easingstock,  arc  so 
i  of  tlicir  temptations. 
Bp.  Hall,  Hem.  p.  S«7. 


tiring 

Robhixvn,  Tr.  f/Mm'i  {ftepsa.il.  11. 
If  Fortune  be  a  numao,  she  is  a  good  wench 
fur  this  ;ear.  Shehprarr,  Mereh.  of  Fen. 

Wei  1>»  you  lore  tobacco  ? 
Rog.  Surely  I  love  it,  but  it  loves  not  me ;  yet 

with  your  reverence  I'll  be  bold. 
II  el.  Pray  light  it,  Sir.  —  1  low  do  you  like  It  ? 
R,>g.  I  promise  you,  it  ia  notable  stinking  gerr 
indeed.        tteuum.  ant  Ft.  Scornful  Lady. 

4.  [In  Scotland.]    Goods  or  richc*;  as, 
he  has  gear  enough. 
The  furniture  of  a  draught-horse. 
Site  rises  before  the  sun  to  order  the  lurscs  to 
their  rrc-rs.  RamUer,  No.  1  f.S. 

6.  A  general  word  for  business,  things,  or 
matters. 
That  to  Sir  Calidore  was  easy  genre. 

Spentcr,  F.  Q-  vi.  iiL  >i. 
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I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  hII  hit  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Shattpmt,  tC.  Hen.  P7.  P.  II. 
Why,  bear  yon  nunc  ?  how  coram  this  gter  to 
B.  Ionian,  Magn.  Lady. 

t  her  eye 

i  virtue  of  this  magick  du»e, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 
Whom  thrift  keep*  up  aiiout  hit  country  gear. 

Hilton,  Comuj- 

To  Gear.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
as,  44  snugly  gtercd,  i.e.  neatly 
North.'"  Ray,  and  Grose. 
(jE'xsosj.t  adj.  [A  word  which  I  find  only 
in  Spenser,  Dr.  Johnson  says;  without 
offering  any  etymology,  and  with  the 
definition  only  of  wonderful,  applied  to 
his  single  example  from  Moth.  Hub- 
berd's  Tale.  It  is  in  our  old  lexico- 
graphy, a*  well  as  in  Spenser,  for  rare. 
See  Sherwood's  Diet.  And,  according 
to  Grose,  it  is  an  Essex  word  for  scarce, 
hard  to  procure.  It  is  apparently  the 
Goth.j»«i»;  usgeisnon,  to  b 
to  wondcr.J  Hare;  uncommon; 
derful. 

The  lady,  heartening  to  hia  aenaefull  speech, 
Found  nothing  that  he  said  unmeet  nor  geasnn- 

SiKiucr,  f'.  <J.  »i.  iv.  37. 
It  to  leaches  teem'd  strange  and  geanm. 

o>riurr,  Hull.  Tate. 
Such  a*  this  age,  in  which  all  good  U  graton. 

S]-emer,  fit.  of  tie  H'arU  i  Vanity. 
It  was  frosty  winter'a  season, 
And  fairs  Flora's  wealth  «u  /imm. 

-  .  Ode. 
The 

hole  through  which  the  metal  runs  into 
the  mold.  Moxon,  Mcch.  Excr. 

Gb'berisii.*    See  Gibberish. 
GECK.  h.s.  [Sax.  jeac,  a  cuckoo;  gtck, 
German,  a  fool ;  gavak,  Scottish.]  A 
bubble  easily  imposed  upon.  Haiimer. 
Obsolete. 

Why  did  you  suffer  Jacfahno  to  taint  hit  noble 
bean  and  brain  with  needle**  jealousy,  and  tu 
become  the  geci  and  scum  o'  th'  other's  villainy  ? 

Shaitjinm,  CymMtine. 
Wiry  hate  you  sufler'd  mo  to  be  irnpnaon'd. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  play'd  on  ? 

Shnhpeart,  Tw.  NigAt. 

To  Geck.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ;  or  from 
the  Teut.g hecken,  to  deceive.]  To  cheat ; 
to  trick. 

GEE.T  A  term  used  by  waggoners  to 
their  horses  when  they  would  have  them 
go  (aster.  Dr.  Johnson. — It  is  a  sort 
of  abbreviation  of  geho,  which  seems  to 
be  a  word  of  great  antiquity  in  the  same 


[corrupted  from^'rf.] 


learned  friend, 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  acknowledge  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  says,  the  exclamation  geho,  geho, 
which  carmen  use  to  their  horses,  is 
probably  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  country,  as  I  have 
heard  it  used  in  France.  In  the  story 
of  the  milkmaid  who  kicked  down  her 
pail,  and  with  it  all  her  hopes  of  getting 
rich,  as  related  in  a  very  ancient  collec- 
tion of  apologues,  entitled  Dialogus, 
Creaturarum,  printed  at  Gouda,  in  1+80, 
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ia  the  following  passage :  Et  cum  sic 
gloriaretur,  et  cogitaret  cum  quanta 
gloria  duccrctur  ad  ilium  virum,  super 
cquum  dicendo  gio,  gio,  cepit  pede 
percutere  terrain,  quasi  pungeret  equum 
calcaribus."  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities. 

To  Gee.*  v.n.  [from  the  old  form  of  go  in 
gie  or  gee.]  To  fit ;  to  suit :  as,  they 
agree  or  go  together.  A  northern  ex- 
pression. Wilbrabam's  Cbea.  Gloss,  and 
Craven  Dial. 

Geeh.*  See  Gear. 

Geesb.    The  plural  of  goose. 

Gbhe'nna.*  n.  *.  [Gr.  -,t»»o,  from  the 
Hebrew  gchinnom,  the  valley  of  Hinnora, 
called  also  Tophet ;  old  Fr.  gehenue, 
torture,  torment,  and  also  hell.]  Pro- 
perly, a  place  in  a  valley  where  the 
Israelites  erected  abominable  altars, 
there  sacrificing  their  children  in  tire  to 
the  idol  Moloch  ;  notwithstanding  it  is 
usually  taken  for  hell.  Buliokar. 
First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  beamear'd  with 
blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears; 
Though  Tor  the  noise  of  druntsand  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  Ui rough 
fire 

To  his  grim  idol  His  grove 

Tin  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnoin,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  call'd,  the  type  of  hell. 

MSUm.P.L. 

Ge'ho.»   See  Gee. 

Ge'eable-T  adj.  [old  l'r.  geiaNe,  from 
gclu,  Latin.]  That  muy  he  congealed 
or  concreted  into  a  geliy. 

Ge'latine-T  I  adj.  [gelalus,  Latin.  Dr. 

Gbla'tinous.  I  Johnson  Adopted  per- 
haps from  the  old  Fr.  gelatine,  "  an  ex- 
cellent white  broth  made  of  the  fish 
inaigre."  Cotgrave.]  Formed  into  a 
gclly  ;  viscous  ;  stiff  and  cohesive. 

That  pellucid  grlaimtns  substance  is  nn  cifrc- 

You  shall  always  ice  their  eggs  laid  carefully 
up  in  that  spermalick  gelatine  mutter,  in  which 
they  are  deposited.  Derkam. 

To  GELD.f  v.  a.  preter.  gelded  or  gelt; 
part.  pass,  gelded  or  gelt.  Igeiten,  Ger- 
man; gieldjhc,  castrated  cattle,  Iceland.] 
1.  To  castrate;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  generation. 
GM  bull-calf  and  ram-lamb  as  soon  as  they  fall. 

Turner. 

Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and 
made  It  an  eunuch.  .VXitsbroeaiv,  7/cn.  VI. 

'I.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part. 

He  bears  Ids  course,  and  runs  me  up 
Willi  like  advantage  on  the  other  side, 
GeUxng  lire  Opposed  continent  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

SJuthspefiftt  Iffn-  IV. 

•>,.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  immodest,  or 
liable  to  objection. 

For  they,  by  hia  auUtentick  copy  know. 
Both  how  to  crU  and  to  adulterate  it. 

Beaumont's  I'tyene,  (1651,)  19<i. 
Ttiey  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work, 
and  tu  grid  it  so  clearly  in  some  places  that  tbry 
took  away  the  very  manhood  of  it. 

Itryaeu,  Prtf.  to  Ctromenei. 

Gb'ld.*  n.s.  [Sax.  5«lb,  compensation.] 
In  our  old  customs,  tribute  ;  and  also  a 
fine  or  compensation  for  delinquency. 
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Ge'ldir.  n.  s.  [from  geld.]  One  that 
performs  the  act  of  castration. 

Geld  later  with  geUen,  as  many  one  do. 
And  look  of  a  dosen  to  geld  away  two,  Tutstr. 

No  sow  pctdfr  did  blow  his  horn 
To  geld  a  oat,  but  crv'd  rrform.  Hwhorm. 

Ge'ldeh-rose.  n.  t.  [I  suppose  brought 
from  Guelderland.]  The  leaves  arc  like 
those  of  the  maple-tree :  the  flowers  con- 
sist of  one  leaf,  in  a  circular  rose  form. 

Miller. 

The  gridcr-roee  is  Increased  by  i 
tings. 

Ge'luino.  n.  s.  [from  geld.]  Any 
castrated,  particularly  an  horse- 
Though  naturally  there  be  more  males  of  horses, 
bulla,  or  rams  than  females ;  yet  artificially,  that 
is,  by  making  piVot**,  oxen  and  weathers,  there 
are  fewer.  G'wwnr. 

The  lord  lieutenant  may  cause  out  on*  of  the 
beat  horses,  and  two  of  the  beat  geU>ngts  for 
which  shall  be  paid  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
hone,  and  fifty  pounds  s-piece  for  the  getdingu 

Temple. 

GE'LID.f  adj.  [geiidus,  Lat.]  Extremely 
cold. 

If  she  find  srnne  life 
Yet  lurking  close,  she  bites  bis  gelid  lips. 

Martlm,  Trag.  mf  SoiXmiebu. 
From  the  deep  oosc  »nd  gelid  casern  rous'd. 
They  ftoUUCC.  Tkx>mx>n,  Spring 

Geli'dity.  n.  s.  [from  gelid.]  Extreme 
cold.  Diet. 
Ge'lidness.  sj.f.  [from  gelid.]  Extreme 
cold.  Did. 
Ge'lly.t  «•  *•  [gelei,  French ;  gelatin, 
Latin.]  Any  viscous  body ;  viscidity  ; 
glue ;  gluey  substance. 

My  best  blood  turn 
To  an  infected  gctly.        Shaktpeare,  j 

The  tapers  of  the  g«U, 
The  sun  and  moon,  became  like  w 
The  shooting  stars  cod  all  in  purple  ( 
And  chaos  is  at  hand. 

I-h-yiUn  and  Lee,  (Edijna. 
The  white  of  an  egj?  will  c  oagulate  by  a  moder- 
ate beat,  and  the  hardest  of  animal  solids  are  re- 
solvable again  into  geVirs. 

A  rtttlArwc,  cm  . 

Gelt.  n.  s.  [from  geld.]  A 
animal ;  gelding.    Not  used. 

The  spayed  geUi  they  esteem  thssiDOtt  profitable. 

Mortimer. 

Gbi.t.  n.  i.  [corrupted  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme  from  gilt.]    Tinsel ;  gilt  surface. 

I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  grit, 
Ernbost  with  a  bugle  about  the  belt. 

Spenser,  Skep.  Col. 

Gelt.   The  participle  passive  of  geld. 

Let  the  others  be  gelt  for  oxen.  Mortimer,  h 


GEM.f  n.s.    Sax.  jym;  led.  gem;  Fr. 

gemme  ;  Lat.  gemma.] 
1.  A  jewel ;  a  precious  stone  of  whatever 

kind. 

Love  his  fancy  drew ; 
And  so  to  take  the  gem  Urania  sought.  Sidney. 

1  nw  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  gems  new  lost,  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair. 

Sheiqieare. 

It  will  seem  a  hard  matter  to  shadow  a  gem,  or 
well  pointed  diamond,  that  hath  many  sides,  and 
to  give  the  lustre  where  it  ought. 

Peaenam  on  Drawing. 
Stones  of  small  worth  may  lie  unseen  by  day  ; 
But  night  itself  does  the  rich  gem  betray.  Ontiy. 

The  basis  of  all  genu  is,  when  pure,  wholly  dia- 
phanous, and  either  crystal  or  an  i 
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lor ;  but  wc  find  the  diaphaneity  of 
changed,  by  mean*  of  a  6nc  metallic*  i 


of  this  matter 
:  matter. 
Woodward. 

2.  The  first  bud. 

From  the  joint*  of  thy  prolifick  stem 
A  swelling  knot  it  raited,  called  a  gem ; 
Whence,  in  short  space,  itself  the  cluster  show*. 


EmboldenM  out  tbey  come, 
And  swell  the  genu,  and  bunt  the  narrow  room. 

Dryden. 

To  GEM.t  v.  a.  [gemmo,  Lat.  gemmer,  old 
Fr.  to  adorn,  as  with  jewels  or  buds. 

—  She  who  in  her  life-time  wai  cotetnn'd, 
Ev'n  in  ber  very  funeral*  i*  gtmm'd. 

Lovelace,  Luc.  Pottli.  p.  101 . 
T  o  Gem.  v.  n.    [gemmo,  Lat.]    To  put 
forth  the  first  buds. 

Last  row,  in  dance,  the  (lately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit  j  or 
gemm'd 

Their  blossom*.  Milton,  P.  1*. 

GE'MEL.*  n.  *.  [Lat.  gemellus  ; Fr.  ge- 
meau,  gemelle.]  A  pair  ;  two  things  of  a 
sort.    It  is  still  an  hcraldick  term. 

The  quadrin  doth  never  double ;  or,  to  use  a 
word  of  hcraldrie,  never  bringing  forth  gemel4. 

Drayton,  Barans'  Wars,  Vrtt. 

Ge'mel  Ring  *  n.  t.  This  is  the  old  ex- 
pression for  what,  in  later  times,  has 
been  written  gimmal  ami  gimbal  ring. 
It  was  also  called  a  gemotu  ring ;  i.  e. 
"  double  or  twins,  because  they  be  rinj 
with  two  or  more  links."  Minsheu.  So,  { 
according  to  the  older  authority  of  Hu- 
loet,  "a  getuol  or  gemmow  ring." 

A  garland  of  bay*  and  rosemary,  a  r/i«i  mall  ring, 
with  one  link  banging..0r«icrrlO>M.</  JJngua,ii.A. 

Gemei.  i.t 'parous,  adj.  [gemelli  and  pario, 
Latin.]    Bearing  twins.  Diet. 
To  GE'MINATE.  v.  a.  [gemino,  Latin.] 
To  double.  Diet. 
Gfjiina'tio*.  n.  *.+  [from  geminate."]  Re- 
petition ;  reduplication. 

If  the  will  be  in  the  vnic,  and  in  the  conscience 
both ,  there  i«  a  gemination  of  it. 

Bacon,  Tat.  if  lie  Col.  if  Crood  and  ErU. 
That  gemination,  after  the  manner  of  the  He- 
brews,  hath  much  emphasis,  and  fortifies  toe  signi- 
fication of  the  words. 

Bp.  &>ndrr*m  on  Pntmin.  Oalii.  i.  §  13. 
Br  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body :  fear  him, 
which,  after  be  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into 
Itcll :  yen,  I  say  unto  you,  with  a  gemiiulMn, 
which  the  pre*ent  controversy  shews  not  to  have 
been  causeless,  tear  lu'in.  Boyle. 

GF.'MIXl.*  n.  *.  pi.  [Latin.]  The 
twins,  Castor  and  Pollux;  the  third  sign 
in  the  zodiack. 

In  Gemini  thnt  noble  power  i*  *licwn, 
Tint  twins  their  hearts,  and  doth  of  two  make  one. 

J?.  J.nxtmt,  Matyuet. 

Ge'misy.  n.  t.  [gemini,  Latin.]  Twins  ;  a 
pair  ;  a  brace  ;  a  couple. 

I  liav  e  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  tliree 
reprieves  foe  you,  and  your  courti-follow,  Nim ; 
«r  else  you  had  looked  through  tiie  grate,  like  a 
zeminy  of  baboons.  Stiatqxare. 

A  cxmwy  of  asses  split,  would  make  just  four 
of  you.  Congreve. 

Gt'Mlsoi'i.  adj.  [geminus,  Latin.]  Double. 
Christians  have  baptiicd  these  grminous  births, 
and  double  connnrtiicie*,  with  wveral  names,  at 
;  in  ll>em  a  distinction  <>f  souls. 

»V-.  Err. 


gem."]  The 
Diet. 
Resembling 
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The  principle  and  gemmary  affection  i»  its  tnuts- 
luocncy  :  as  for  irrsdiancy,  which  is  found  in 
many  gems,  it  is  not  discoverable  in  this. 

Brvn-n,  VtJg.  Err. 

Gf.'mmkous.  adj.  [gemnteus,  Latin.] 

1.  Tending  to  gems. 

Sometimes  we  find  them  in  the  grmmeoui  matter 
itself. 

2.  Resembling  gems. 
Gemmo'sity.   ».  t.  [from 

quality  of  being  a  jewel. 
Gb'mmy.*  adj.  [fromgrm.] 
gems. 

The  flitting  cloud  against  the  summit  dash'd, 
And,  by  the  sun  illumiu'd,  pouring  bright 
A  gemmy  shower.  T»i>»uk>«,  liherly.  P.  iv. 

GE'MOTct  »•  *.  [Sax.  jemoc]  A  meeting ; 

the  court  of  the  hundred.  Obsolete. 
GF/NDER.f  «•  »•  [genus,  Latin;  gendre, 

French.] 

1.  A  kind;  a  sort.    Not  in  use. 

Our  bodies  are  our  garden*,  to  the  which  our 
wills  are  gardeners;  so  that  if  «u  will  supply  it 
witli  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  wilh  many, 
the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in 
our  will.  Shai'jpoare,  UtheJlo. 

The  otlter  motive. 
Why  to  a  publiek  court  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  g.nder  bare  me. 

Skaktpeare,  Hamlet. 

2.  A  sex. 

Set  and  gender  are  qualities  which  belong  to 
substances,  but  cannot  belong  to  Use  qualities  of 
substance*.  A.  Smith,  on  the  form,  of  Language*. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  A  denomination  given 
to  nouns  from  their  being  joined  with  an 
adjective  in  this  or  that  termination. 

Clark. 

Cubitus,  sometimes  cubitum  (n  the  neutral 
fender,  signifies  tile  lower  part  of  the  arm  on  which 
we  lean.  Arbuthnat. 

I  iyssM  speaks  of  Nautical,  yet 
changes  the  word  into  the  masculine 

Jlroomr. 

To  Gr.'SDER.f    v.  a.    [old  Fr.  gendrer.] 

1.  To  beget- 

Abraham  gendred  Isaac,  tTieliffe,  Si.  Matt.  \.'2. 

Hath  the  rain  a  father?  or  who  bath  begotten 
the  drops  of  dew  ?  out  of  whose  womb  came  the 
ice?  and  the  hoary  frost  of  heaven,  who  bath 
gendred  it  ?  Job,  Xliviii.  t«,  «3. 

2.  To  produce ;  to  cause. 

Foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 

2  Tim.  ii.23. 


To  Gf.'nder.  v.  n.  To  copulate  ;  to  breed. 
A  cistern  for  foul  toads 


Ge'mmary.  adj.  [from  gem.]  Pertaining 
to  gems  or  jewels. 


To  gender  in.  SAoJts/irirr,  Otketla. 

Thou  Oialt  not  let  toy  cattle  gendre  with  a  di- 
verse kind.  Let.  «i».  1 9. 

GKNKALo'fiiCAL.t  adj.  [from  genealogy.] 
Pertaining  to  descents  or  families  ;  per- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  successions 
of  houses. 

Among  the  rest  wattlic  roumiii  which  James  I. 
died,  and  a  portico  with  a  gmenlozital  tree  of  tlw 
bouse  of  Cecil  painted  on  the  walls. 

G'vN,zA,  Tojw^rvph.  under  Theobald*. 

Genkalo'oist.t  «.  [-,i*ia>.vy»«.'j  Gr.^r- 
nealogitle,  French.]  He  who  traces 
descents. 

Considering  what  trash  is  thought  worthy  to  lie 
hoarded  by  gonraJj.iili,  the  following  may  nut  be 
a  despicable  addition  so  those  repositories. 

iralpoie. 

GF.NEA'LOGY.T  n.  *.  [geneolngie,  old 
Fr.  Cotgrave;  from  the  Gr.  -/«>««  and 
>.iyx.]    History  of  the  succession  of 
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families ;  enumeration  of  descent  in  or- 
der of  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 

The  ancients  tanged  chaos  into  several  regions  ; 
and  in  that  order  sucresutcly  rising  one  flout 
another,  as  if  it  eras  a  pedigree  or  ^ua/o?y. 

Burnet,  Theory. 

GK'SEitABLE.t  adj.  [from  genero,  Latin.] 
That  may  be  produced  or  begotten. 

Cockeram,  and  liullokar. 
Others  say,  that  Uk  forma  of  particular  words 
are  generatle  and  corruptible.     Bentley,  Serm.  G. 

GE'NERAL.t  adj.  [general,  French;  gt- 
neralis,  Latin.] 

1.  Comprehending  many  species  or  indi- 
viduals ;  not  special ;  not  particular. 

Thou  thyself  bast  been  a  lilwrtine  ;  — 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Would'st  thou  disgorge  into  the  zrnernl  world. 

Shaklpenre,  At  yon  like  it. 

2.  Lax  in  signification ;  not  restrained  to 
any  special  or  particular  import. 

Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  par- 
ticularly on  any  theme,  it  will  eipbun  the  more 
looie  and  general  expression*.    U'ntu  on  tie  Mind. 

3.  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive 
limitations. 

A  general  ides  Is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  considered 
there  as  separated  from  time  and  place,  and  u>  ca- 
pable to  represent  any  particular  being  that  i*  con- 
formable to  it.  Lode. 

i.  Relating  to  a  whole  class  or  body  of 
men,  or  a  whole  kind  of  any  being. 

They,  because  some  liavc  been  admitted  without 
trial,  make  that  fault  fenerai  which  is  particular. 

tt-hlfjfl. 

5.  Fublick  ;  comprising  the  whole. 

Now  would  we  dvign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed  at  St.  Colmeskill  isle. 
Ten  diousand  dollars  to  our^rn'ra/  u«e. 

£I>titj;<rarr,  Mactetk. 

Nor  fail'd  they  to  express  how  much  thev  prais  d, 
Tliat  for  the  gmerui  safety  he  despis  d 
Hi?  own.  Mtiten,P.L. 

G.  Not  directed  to  any  single  object. 

If  the  same  thing  be  peculiarly  evil,  that  general 
aversion  will  be  turned  into  a  particular  Inured 
against  it.  Sprat. 

7.  Having  relation  to  all. 

The  wall  of  IVradise  upsprung, 
Which  to  our  general  <jre  gave  prospect  large 
Into  bis  netber  empire  neighb'ring  round. 

MUlm,  P.  L. 

8.  Extensive,  though  not  universal. 

9.  Common:  usual. 

You  will  rather  show  our  general  hteti 
How  you  con  frown.  ASniijicorr,  CunW. 

10.  Compendious. 
I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  ^tnrral  way,} 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name. 

Shaiaieare,  Tim.  if  A  them- 

11.  General  is  appended  to  several  offices  : 
as,  Attorney  General,  Solicitor  General, 
Vicar  General. 

Gc'SKRAt-t  n.s. 

I.  The  whole;  the  totality;  the  nvaiu, 
without  insisting  on  particulars. 

That  which  make*  nn  action  fit  to  lie  cororr..iTi<lrd 
or  forbidden,  can  be  nothing  else,  in  zenentt,  but 
its  tendency  tu  promote  or  hinder  the  attainment 
of  some  end.  A*oerij. 

in  particular*  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so 
spreads  it«elf  by  degrtv*  to  generaU.  l..jcUe. 

I  have  considered  Milton's  Faradit*  Lost  in  the 
fsble,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the  lan- 
guage ;  and  bare  shewn  tltat  he  excel*,  in  reneral, 
under  each  of  these  beads.  Adduen. 
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An  Ida  lory  pointer  points  man  in  gener*!;  a 
portrait  painter,  a  particular  nun,  and  consequently 
a  defective  model.  Reynold*' 

2.  Tlic  publick;  (he  interest  of  the  whole. 
Not  in  use. 

Neither  ray  place,  nor  augtit  I  heard  or  business, 
Hath  railed  roe  from  my  bed  j  nor  doth  therrnrrai 
Take  hold  oil  CM  ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Ingluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 

Skakftart,  OtneBo. 

3.  The  vulgar.    Not  now  in  use. 

The  play,  I  remember,  ukased  nut  the  million ; 
'twos  caviare  to  the  general i  but  it  wu  u  I  «- 
ceived  it,  and  others,  whose  judgment  in  audi 
matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,  an  excellent 
play,  SKalttj*fttrc,  Hamlet. 

Undervaluing  many  particulars  (which  they 
tnily  esteemed,)  as  rather  to  be  consented  to  than 
that  the  general  bbould  suffer. 

LtL  Clarendon,  Hut.  Ret.  b.  5. 
*.  [General,  Fr.]    One  that  has  the  com- 
mand over  an  army. 

A  general  i*  one  that  hath  power  to  command  an 

i  on  the  enemy's  aide  arc  interior  to 
1  the  French  armies. 
Additon  on  tht  War. 
The  war'*  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows, 
And  with  a  gen'rafs  low  of  conquest  glows. 

Addison. 

5.  A  particular  beat  of  the  drum ;  pro- 
bably from  the  preceding  word.  It  Is 
the  signal  of  marching. 
Geser<M.i'smmo,T  *•  [scneraliuime, 
French,  from  general.  Addison,  having 
termed  Agamemnon  generalissimo  of 
the  Grecian  expedition,  (Tatler,  152.) 
is  reproved  by  bishop  Hurd  with  this 
reflection  on  the  word :  "  Instead  of 
this  cant  and  ludicrous  terra,  he  should 
have  used  the  more  noble  one  of 
general,  or  commander  in  chief."  Ad- 
dison's Works,  edit.  Hurd,  vol.  ii.  337. 
The  examples  from  Clarendon  and 
Drown,  given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  might 
have  served  to  rescue  the  word  from 
such  a  charge.  The  authorities  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  Henry  More,  and  South, 
which  1  add,  further  shew  the  serious 
manner  in  which  the  word  is  used.]  The 
supreme  commander. 

{'null  laid  paased  through  all  the  principal 
charges  of  the  state  in  the  civil  way  j  ami  bad  lastly 
ia  tlw  military  been  generalissivo. 

Wotton,  Elect.  <f  the  Dnke  of  Venice. 

The  officers  of  the  gansralissimo  of  the  world, 
that  are  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  great  king, 
in  (be  seeing  and  hearing  all  things. 

JuW.Cwy.  Cobb.  p.  183. 

Ingratitude— a  sin  of  an  universal  comprchen- 
aion;  and,  as  I  may  so  speak,  the  enteralittimo  of 
sins,  having  an  influence  upon  all  the  particular 
suit  and  irregularities  of  our  practice. 

South,  Serm.  iz.  118. 

Commission  of  genemtimmo  waa  likewise  given 
to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

Fompcy  had  deserved  the  name  of  great  j  and 
Alexander,  of  the  same  cognomi nation,  was  gene- 
ralissimo of  Greece.  Ream. 

Generality,  n.  *.  [generalUi,  French; 
from  general.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality 
of  including  species  or  particulars. 

Because  tlx  curiosity  of  man's  wit  doth  with 
peril  wade  farther  in  the  search  of  things  than  were 
convenient,  the  same  rs  thereby  restrained  unto 
such  generalities  as,  every  where  offering  them- 
selves, are  apparent  to  men  of  the  weakest  conceit. 


These  certificates  do  only  in  the  generality  men- 
tion the  parties  coouimaciea  and  disobedience. 

AytWe,  Parergon. 

2.  The  main  body ;  the  bulk ;  the  common 
mass. 

Necessity,  not  extending  to  the  generality,  but 
resting  upon  private  beads.  Balegk,  Ess. 

By  his  own  principles  he  excludes  from  sal- 
vation tht  generality  of  bis  own  church ;  that  is, 
all  that  do  not  believe  upon  his  grounds.  Tittotson. 
The  generality  of  the  English  have  such  a  fa- 


thom. 

They  publish  their  ilUnatored  discoveries  with 
a  secret  pride,  and  applaud  themselves  for  the 
singularity  of  their  judgement,  which  has  found 
a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  at  mankind  admires. 

Addison. 

The  wisest  were  distracted  with  doubts,  while 
the  generality  wandering  without  any  ruler.  Roger). 
Gfneraliza'tion.*  n.t.  [from  general  is, 
Lat.]    The  net  of  reducing  to  a  genus. 

The  original  invention  of  such  words  would  re- 
quire a  yet  gteater  effort  of  abstraction,  aod  gene- 
rnlaatam,  than  tint  of  nouns  adjective. 

A.  Smitk  on  Ike  form  if  Languages. 

To  Generalize.*  v.  a.  [generalu,  Lat. 
To  reduce  to  a  genus. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  an  individual  is  given 
to  a  general  conception,  and  thereby  the  individual 
In  a  manner  generalised.  Rent. 

Ge'nekally.  adv.  [from  general.] 

1.  In  general ;  without  specification  or 
exact  limitation. 

I  am  not  a  woman  to  be  touched  with  so  many 
giddy  fancies  as  be  hath  generally  taxed  their  whole 
sex  withal.  Bkaiiiieare. 

Generally  we  would  not  have  those  that  read 
this  work  of  Sylva  Sylrarum,  account  it  strange 
that  we  have  set  down  particulars  untried. 

Bacon,  Mat.  Bid. 

2.  Extensively,  though  not  universally. 

3.  Commonly;  frequently. 

4.  In  the  main ;  without  minute  detail ;  in 
the  whole  taken  together. 

Generally  speaking,  tiny  live  very  quietly. 

Addison,  Guardian. 
Generally  speaking,  they  have  been  gaining 
ever  unce,  though  with  frequent  interruptions. 

Sni/U 

Generally  speaking,  persons  designed  for  long 
We,  though  in  the  former  years  Utey  "ere  small 

age.  Blackmare. 

Ge'ner alness.  n.  t.  [from  general.]  Wide 
extent,  though  short  of  universality; 
frequency;  commonness. 

They  had,  with  a  general  consent,  rather  spring- 
ing by  die  generalnest  of  the  cause  than  of  any 
artificial  practice,  act  themselves  in  arms.  Sidney. 

Generalship.*  »•  *.  [from  general.] 
Conduct  of  him  who  commands  an 
army;  and  applied  also,  generally,  to 
good  or  bad  management. 

Cicero  laughs,  in  one  of  his  letters,  at  his  gene- 
ralship. Bobngbroke,  I*tt.  an  Hist. 

Tikis  is  looked  upon  in  no  other  light,  but  us 
an  artful  stroke  of  generalship  in  Trim  to  raise  a 
dust.  Sterne. 

Ge'nebalty.  n.  t.  [from  general.]  The 
whole ;  the  totality. 

The  municipal  law*  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a 
vast  extent,  and  include  in  their  generally  all  those 
several  laws  which  arc  allowed  aa  the  rule  of  justice 
and  judicial  proceedings.  Hale. 

Ge'nerant.  n.  s.  \_generant,  Lat.]  The 
begetting,  or  productive  power. 

Sume  believe  the  soul  made  by  Cod,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant ,  whether  it  be 


immediately  created  or  traduced  hath  been  the 
grtat  ball  uf  contention.  Glanvdle,  Scepus. 

In  audi  pretended  generations  toe  generant  or 
active  principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  wliich, 
being  on  inanimate  body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than 
by  his  heat.  Ray, 

To  GENERATE,  v.  a.  [genero,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  beget ;  to  propagate. 

Those  creatures  which  being  wild  generate  sel- 
dom, being  tame,  generate  often.  Baton,  Kot.  Hist. 

2.  To  produce  to  life;  to  procreate. 

Gou  created  the  great  wlitslcs.  unci  each 
Soul  tiring,  each  that  crypt,  which  pkntooualy 
The  waters  gtn**rated  by  their  kinds.   Milt.  p.  £, 

Or  Aiid  Bufue  oilier  way  to  generate  mankind. 

Milton,  I'.L. 

3.  To  cause ;  to  produce. 

Sounds  arc  generated  where  tbcro  ia  no  air  at  all. 


must  likewise  generate 

Gevbra'tiok.  «.*.  [from  generate;  ge- 
neration, Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  producing. 

Seals  make  excellent  impressions ;  and  so  it 

may  bv  lliuuglit  of  sounds  in  their  (irst  fctu'rotlon  ; 
but  then  the  dilation  of  them,  without  any  new 
scaling,  shews  they  cannot  be  impressions. 

Bacon,  A'ar.  Hid. 
He  longer  will  delay,  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  nature  frnm  the  unnpiMrcnt  deep.  ifilt. 

If  we  deduce  the  several  races  of  mankind  in 
the  several  porta  of  the  world  from  generation,  we 
must  imagine  the  first  numbers  of  them,  who  in 
any  place  agree  upon  any  civil  constitutions,  to 
assemble  as  so  many  beads  of  families  whom  they 
,  represent.  Temple. 

2.  A  family;  a  race. 

Y'are  a  dog. 

—  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  :  what's  she, 
if  I  be  a  dog?  Sbatupeore,  Tlunon. 

3.  Progeny;  ofispring. 

'Hie  barL'ruui  Scydiian, 
Or  be  that  makes  bis  generation  meases. 

Be*  aa^Uhn«i,^^•'cL,,l'  ^^Lrpeare^  A'.  Lear. 

4.  A  single  succession ;  one  gradation  in 
the  scale  of  genealogical  descent. 

Thia  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things 
be  fulfilled.  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  .1-1. 

In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither 
again.  Gen. 

A  marvellous  number  were  excited  to  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  which  with  singular  virtue  they 
performed,  and  held  that  kingdom  some  few  gent- 
rot  tons. 

5.  An  age. 

By  some  of  the  ancients  a ; 
at  an  hundred  years ;  by  others  at  an  I 
ten ;  by  others  al  thirty-three,  thirty,  twenty-arve, 
and  twenty :  but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  frmrmfionj  ia  so  much  longer  as  they  come 
nearer  to  the  more  ancient  tiroes.  Calmel. 

Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  ages 
of  the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived 
the  word  of  Ciod  to  be  agai.iJt  it 


Ge'kbraii  ve.  atp.  [gencralif,  French,  from 
genero,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  propagation. 

He  gave  to  all,  that  have  life,  a  power  remra. 
tire,  thereby  to  continue  their  apecics  and  kinds. 

RaiegA,  Hid. 

In  grains  and  kernels  the  greatest  part  is  but 
the  nutriment  of  that  generathv  particle,  so  dis- 
proportkmable  unto  it-  Brown. 

2.  Prolific*:;  having  the  power  of  pro- 
duction; fruitful. 
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If  there  hath  lieen  such  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  grnertthe  faculty  upon  the  earth,  why  was 
there  not  the  like  decay  in  the  production  of  ve- 
getables? Bentlry. 

Ge'n  erato  R.t  ».  x.  [ge-«eTaf«.r,  Fr.  from 
genero,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  which  begets,  causes,  or 
produces. 

Imagination  assimilate*  the  id™  of  the  gnrmtor 
into  tlie  reality  in  the  thing  engendered. 

Ilrown,  I'ulg.  Err. 

2.  The  person  who  beget*. 

Adam  hath  not  only  fallen  from  his  Creator,  but 
we  ourselves  from  Adam,  our  jrritnary  generator. 

JJrawn,  Chr.  Mot.  i.  28, 

GENF/RICAL.1  adj.  [ generique,Yrcnc\\ ; 

GENE'RICK.  J  from  genus,  Latin.] 
That  which  comprehends  the  genus,  or 
distinguishes  from  another  genus ;  but 
does  not  distinguish  the  species. 

The  word  consumption  being  applicable  to  a 
proper,  and  Improper  to  a  true  and  bastard  con- 
sumption, requires  a  generiait  description  quad- 
rate to  both.  Homy  on  Conniinptimt. 

Though  wine  diners  from  oilier  liquids  in  that 
it  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit ;  yet  this  is  but  a 
general  or  £-rn*nc<t  difference ;  for  it  dor*  not  dis- 
tinguish wine  from  cyder  or  perry ;  the  speriSck 
difference  of  wine,  therefore,  fa  its  pressure  from 
the  grape.  tr'alls,  Isogvk. 

Gene'bically.  adv.  [Croca  generic*:"]  With 
regard  to  the  genus,  though  not  the 
species. 

These  have  all  the  essential  character*  of  sea- 
shells,  and  shew  that  they  are  of  the  Ten-  «uut 
sperinck  gravity  with  those  to  which  they  are  so 
generiealiy  allied.  Woodward. 

Gesero'sity.t  m.s.  [generositi,  French; 
generosiias,  Latin.] 

1.  High  birth. 

To  break  UK  heart  of  generosity, 
And  make  bold  power  look  pair.   Shakrp.  CorioL 

2.  The  quality  of  being  generous;  mag- 
nanimity ;  liberality. 

Can  lie  be  better  principled  in  the  ground*  of 
true  virtue  and  generosity  than  his  young  tutor  is? 

Lodceon  Education. 

It  would  not  have  been  your  generosity,  to  have 
pasted  by  such  a  fault  at  this.  Locke. 

GE'NEUOUS.t  adj.  [generosus,  Latin; 
genereux,  French.] 

1.  Not  of  mean  birth  ;  of  good  extraction. 

Let  ber  not  be  poor,  how  gritrraiu  Merer ;  for 
«  man  can  buy  nothing  hi  the  market  with  gen- 
tility. Ijt.  Burleigh,  Precepts  to  Au  Son. 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  person. 

Skokspear,;  Othello. 

2.  Noble  of  wind;  magnanimous;  open  of 
heart. 

A  generous  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind, 
Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind.      Dryien . 

That  gniroui  boldness  to  defend 
An  innocent  or  absent  friend.  Swift. 

The  em'rsnu  crtrick  fann'd  the  poet's  fire. 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire. 

Pop,. 
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delimiting  in  the  common  happiness  of  others,  as 

Last. 


good, 

With  niaiinrra  e^irrasu  as  his  noble  blood.  Pope. 

The  gen' rout  god  who  wit  and  gold  refine*. 
And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mine*.  Pope. 

Hit  gennw  spouse,  Tbeaoo,  hcov'nly  fair, 
Nurs  d  the  young  stranger  with  a  mother's  care. 

Pope. 

Pray  for  others  in  such  forms,  with  such  length, 
importunity,  and  earnestness,  as  you  use  for  your, 
self;  and  you  will  find  all  little  ill-natured  pe*. 
.  die  away, 


Onetey. 


you  used  only  to  delight  in  your  own. 

3.  It  is  used  of  animals.  Spritcly; 
courageous. 

So  the  imperial  eagle  does  not  stay, 
Till  the  whole  carcase  he  devour, 
Aa  if  his  gtn'rout  hunger  understood 
That  he  can  nev  er  want  plenty  of  food, 
He  only  sucks  the  tasteful  blood. 

Actason  spivs 
His  op'ning  bounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries; 
A  gen'rous  pack.  Addison. 

4.  Liberal;  munificent. 

When  from  his  rent  the  young  companion  bore 
The  cup  the  gen'raus  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bow), 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul.  Parntl. 

Fast  by  the  margin  of  her  native  flood, 
Whose  wealthy  waters  are  well  known  to  fame. 
Fair  as  the  bordering  flowers  the  princess  stood, 
And  rich  in  bounty  a*  the  gtn'rout  stream. 

Hey  on  Pharaoh't  Daughter. 

5.  Strong;  vigorous. 

Having  in  a  digestive  furnace  drawn  off  the 
ardent  spirit  from  some  good  sack,  the  phlegm, 
even  in  tills  generous  wine,  was  copious.  Boyle. 

Those  wlao  in  southern  climes  complain, 
From  Pheebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 
Mutt  own  that  pain  is  well  repaid, 
By  gen'roui  wines  beneath  a  shade.  Swft. 
Ge'nerously.  adv.  [from  generous.] 

1.  Not  meanly  with  regard  to  birth. 

2.  Magnanimously ;  nobly. 

When  all  the  god*  our  ruin  have  foretold. 
Yet  generously  he  doe*  his  arms  withhold. 

Dryden,  Ind.  Emp. 

3.  Liberally ;  munificently. 
Gr'neroijs>jess.t  n.  s.    [from  generous.] 

The  quality  of  being  generous. 

The  whole  Etlinick  religion  was  nothing  but  a 
perpetual  banishment  of  all  true  generousness  and 
freedom  of  mind.  Spencer  on  Prod.  (1CC5,)  p.  S2. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  overflowing 
^ene-nMrmrii  of  the  Divine  Nature  would  create 
immortal  beings  with  mean  or  envious  principles  ? 

Collier  est  Kindness. 

GE'NESTS.t  n.  s.  [Gr.  t«W., ;  genese, 
Fr.]  Generation;  the  first  book  of 
Moses,  which  treats  of  the  production 
of  the  world. 

The  Ant  rbook  of  Moses]  n  called  Cenesis,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  with  which  it  begins ;  and  the  gvnralogry  of ' 
the  patriarcli*  down  to  tlie  death  of  Joseph,  ashore  I 
it  ends.  Patrick  on  Crenetu. 

GE'NET.A  n.s.  [French.  The  word  ori- 
ginally signified  a  horseman,  and  perhaps 
a  gentleman  or  knight.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
The  original  word  is  the  Spanish  ginelc, 
"  a  light  horseman,  that  rideth  a  la 
gineta,  called  a  ginnet."  Minshcu,  Span. 
Diet.  Our  word  is  often  written  jennet, 
and  sometimes  gennet.]  A  small  sized 
well  proportioned  Spanish  horse. 

You'll  bare  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you'll 
have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gtnett  for  gcr- 
mane*.  Snnkspeare,  Othello. 

The  king  of  Navarro  escaped  by  the  swiftness 
of  a  Spanish  gennet :  which  race,  for  their  winged 
speed,  the  poets  feigned  to  be  begot  of  the  wind. 

Fnllar,  Holy  War,  p.  I  HO. 

It  is  no  more  likely  tliat  frogs  should  he  engen- 
dered in  the  clouds  than  Spanish  genets  be  begotten 
by  the  wind.  Kay. 

He  shews  his  statue  too,  wiser*  placed  on  high, 
The  /renet  underneath  him  seems  to  fly. 

Vryden,  Jvv, 

Ge'ket.*  n.  i.  [genetie,  old  Fr.  gineta, 
Our  word  is  sometimes  writ- 
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ten  ginet.]  An  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind ;  "  a  beast  almost  of  the  bigness 
of  a  cat,  breeding  in  Spain.  There  are 
two  colours  of  them,  black  and  gray; 
the  fur  of  the  black  is  most  esteemed." 
Bullokar. 

Gen'ethli ACAL.fadj.  [old  Vr.genelhliaqve, 
from  the  Gr,  yrndXiaxsc.]  Pertaining 
to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astrono- 
mers ;  shewing  the  configurations  of  the 
stars  at  any  birth. 

The  night  immediately  before  he  was  slighrtnj/ 
the  art  of  those  foolish  astrologers,  and  genethtiacal 
epbemcriats,  that  use  to  pry  into  Uic  horoscope  of 
nativities.  Howell,  Voc.  For. 

The  gendhliacal  astrologer*  have  other  signs, 


tain.  Ferrand,  Lo<*  Metunck.  p.  J  49. 

GENETHLIACKS.  n.s.  pi.  [from 
**>]    The  science  of  calculating  nativi- 
ties, or  predicting  the  future  events  of 
life  from  the  stars  predominant  at  the 
birth. 

Gexrthi.ia'tick.  n.  s.    [■yt«'&X»;.]  One 
nativities. 

The  truth  of  astrological  predictions  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  constellations  : 
conjecture  by 


pletiun  of  the  | 

Gese'va.t  »•«•  [A  corruption  of  genevre, 
Freuch,  ajuniper-berry.]  We  used  to 
keep  a  distilled  spirituous  water  of 
juniper  in  the  shops.  At  present  only 
a  better  kind  is  distilled  from  the  juni- 
per-berry: what  is  commonly  sold  is 
made  with  no  better  an  ingredient  than 
oil  of  turpentine,  put  into  the  still,  with 
a  little  common  salt  and  thu  coarsest 
spirit.  Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

It  is  now  a  common  word  for  the  fiery 
liquid  called  gin.    Sec  Gin. 

Bid  him  sleep: 
"Tis  a  sign  lie  has  ta'en  his  liquor ;  and  if  you  meet 
An  officer  preaching  of  sobriety. 
Unless  he  read  it  hi  Genera  print, 
Lay  him  by  the  heels.  Uauanger,  Duke  of  Udm. 

Gehe'vanism.*  n.s.  [from  Oetieva."]  Strict 
Calvinism. 

The  pnbliek  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  very  likely  to  have  been,  or  to  be,  upon  tho 
party  of  a  faction,  that  hath  so  long  bad  a  schism 
on  foot  against  it,  to  bring;  in  Oenevanitm  into 
church  and  state  wholly,  tuully,  were  it  possible. 

Mmningn,  si/ip.  t*  On.  p.  7*. 

Genevo'is.*  ».  *.  pi.  People  of  Genera; 
now  written  Gentvete. 

The  Onciwii  have  been  very  much  refined,  or, 
asouVr*  will  have  it,  corrupted  by  the  conversation 
of  the  French  Protestants.         Addaon  on  Italy. 

GE  N1AL.+  adj.  [genial,  old  Yr.  genialis, 
Latin.  ] 

That  which  contributes  to  propagation. 

Higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Creator  Venus,  grnial  pow'r  of  love, 
Tic  bliss  of  men  below  and  god*  above ! 

JJrydrn,  Fnh. 

That  gives  cheerfulness 


'2. 


life. 

Nor  will  the  light  of  life  continue  long, 
But  yields  to  double  ttirkueas  nigh  at  liand  ; 
So  much  I  feci  my  gemot  spirits  " 


3-  Natural ;  native. 


jr.  a. 
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It  chiefly  proceeded!  from  Mtaral  inespari'ty, 

and  genial  indkpoutiofl.  Brown,  Pulg.  Err. 

+.  Gay:  merry. 

The  celebrated  drinking  »lt  of  this  genial  arch- 
ilnron  (Walter  cic  Mapes]  baa  tbe  regular  re- 
turns of  the  monkish  rhyme. 

Wartim,  /fiat.  £.  P.  toI.  i.  Diss,  ii. 

GE'KiALLY.f  adv.  [from  genial.'} 
1.  By  genius  ;  naturally. 

Some  men  arc  pertintly  disposed  to  umc  opi- 
nion:., and  luiura'.Iy  as  averse  to  other*. 


2.  Gaylyj  cheerfully. 

The  splendid  wo  ^isioit,  warmelh  tbe  fertile 
r«rth.  Harru,  Htrmtt,  B.  2*  cU.  3. 

To  GENICULATE.*  v.  a.  [Lat.  geni- 
ado.}    To  joint  or  knot.  Cocieram. 

GKSi'cut.ATED.  adj.  [geniculatus,  Latin.] 
Knotted;  jointed. 

A  piece  of  tome  genkvlated  plant  seeming  to  be 
part  of  a  iu  gar-cane.  JfrorfuwrW  on  Fotsits. 

GBKicuLA'TION.f  n.  s.  [geniculatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Knottiness;  the  quality  in  plants  of 
having  knots  or  joints. 

2.  The  act  of  kneeling. 

There  arc  Ave  points  in  question:  the  solemn 
the  private  use  of  either  sacrament ; 
1  the  eucharut,  Ac. 

tip.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  307. 

Ge'hie.*  n. *.  [old  Ft. genie.}  Inclination; 
disposition  ;  turn  of  mind. 

Dr.  J.  Wallii,  the  keeper  of  the  University  re- 
gisters, Jtc.  did  put  into  the  handi  of  A.  Wood 
Uk  key*  of  die  school-lower,  and  the  key  of  the 
room  wImtc  tbe  uid  registers,  See.  are  reposed,  to 
the  end  that  he  might  advance  hii  eaurient  genie 
in  antiouhie*.  Life  of  A.  Weed,  p.  147. 

Ge'nio.  n.  s.  [genio,  Ital.  genius,  Lat.]  A 
man  of  a  particular  turn  of  mind. 

Some  genial  are  not  capable  of  pure  affection ; 
and  a  man  is  born  with  talenta  for  it  a*  much  as 
for  poetry,  or  any  other  science.  Tatter. 

Ge'kitals.  n.  s.  PI.  [genitalis),  Latin.] 
Parts  belonging  to  generation. 

Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter,  who  was  the 
youngest  son,  who  is  said  to  hare  cut  off  tbe 
genitals  of  bis  father.  Dream. 

Ge'xiting.  n.  s.  [A  corruption  of  Janeton, 
French,  signifying  Jane  or  Janet,  having 
been  so  called  in  honour  of  some  lady 
of  that  name ;  and  the  Scottish  dialect 
calls  them  Janet  apples,  which  is  the 
same  with  Janeton:  otherwise  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  J  uncling.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  May  not  the  word  be  just  as 
well  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
old  French  genet  in,  a  kind  of  grape, 
from  which  a  white  wine  was  made;  the 
apple  perhaps  resembling  it  in  flavour  ? 
See  Lacombe  and  Roq.  in  V.  Geneti.n.] 
An  early  apple  gathered  in  June. 

In  July  coma  early  pears  and  plumbs  in  fruit, 
gentiingt,  aad  codlins.  Await. 

GE'tfiTivct  adj.  [genitivus,  Latin.]  In 
grammar,  the  name  of  a  case,  which, 
among  other  relations,  signifies  one  be- 
gotten, as,  the  father  of  a  ion  /  or  one 
begetting,  as,  son  of  a  father. 

All  relatives  are  said  to  reciprocate,  or  mutually 
infer  each  other ;  and  therefore  they  are  often  ex- 
,>re«wd  by  Oris  ease,  that  is  to  say,  tbe  genxtux. 

Harris,  Hemu  B.  2.  eh.  4. 
The  relation  of  possession,  or  belonging,  is  often 
erpmacd  by  a  case,  or  different  ending  of  tbe 
substantive.    The  cast  answers  to  lbs  genitbe  case 
VOL.  11. 
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in  lb*  Latin,  and  may  Mill  be  so  called,  though 
pertafis  more  properly  the  postes&ive  case. 

Louth,  Gremnu 

Ge'.vitor.*  h.  t.  [Latin,  genitor;  old  Fr. 
geniteur.}    A  aire ;  a  father. 

Profane  Irgcndt  —  termed  by  their  gentian  and 
forefathers  gohlen  legends. 

SKeUton,  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  (1616,)  p.  13. 
Whosoever  is  generative,  is  from  him  which  is 
the  gentiar.  Pra  ry:n  ith  thf  C rf/vl.  Art.  1* 

Gk'nitubcw  n.  t.  [old  Fr.  geniture.}  Ge- 
neration; birth. 
Ha  bad  tbe  slgnificators  in  his  geniturt  fortune. 

Burlm,  Anal,  of  Mil.  p.  7. 
Tins  work,  by  merit  Aral  of  fame  secure. 
Is  likewise  hippy  in  its  geniture, 
For,  sine*  'tis  born  when  Charles  aecenda  the 
throne, 

It  shares  at  once  his  fortune  and  its  own. 

Dryden,  Bp.  to  Sir  R.  Howard. 

GE'NIUS.+  n.  t.  [Lat.  genie,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  no  instance  of  the 
plural  number  of  this  word.  It  is  both 
genii,  and  geniuses;  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  the  first  definition  only;  the 
latter,  to  any  of  the  rest.] 

1.  The  protecting  or  ruling  power  of  men, 
places,  or  things. 

There  is  none  hut  be 
■\V)»ose  being  I  do  fear:  and,  under  Urn, 
My  genitu  is  rebuk'd;  as  it  is  said 
Antony's  was  by  Crew.       Skahspearx,  Macbeth. 

Tbe  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council  ;*  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then. 

SAaktpeare,  Jul.  Get. 
And  as  I  awake,  sweet  mutiek  breathe, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  tl>'  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.  Milton,  11  Vent. 
And  tbe  tame  demon  that  should  guard  my 
throne, 

Shrinks  al  a  genius  greater  than  his  own.  Drytlcn. 

To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day ; 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way.  Dryden. 

What  indeed  are  the  genii  of  the  Arabs,  Uw 
peris  of  the  Persians  but  the  elfs  and  fairies  of 
England  ?  Hole  on  the  Arabian  Mights'  Ent.  n.  IS. 

2.  A  man  endowed  with  superior  faculties. 

There  is  no  little  writer  of  PSndarick  who  is 
not  mentioned  as  a  prodigious  genius.      Addison.  I 

Among  great  geniuses,  those  few  draw  the  ad- 
miration of  all  tbe  world  upon  them,  and  stand  up 
as  the  prodigies  of  mankind,  who  by  men  strength 
of  natural  parts,  and  without  any  assistance  of  art 
or  learning,  have  produced  works  that  were  the 
delight  of  their  own  times,  and  the  wonder  of  pos- 
Addison,  Steel.  No.  160. 

3.  Mental  power  or  faculties. 

The  state  and  order  does  proclaim 
The  genius  of  that  royal  dame.  Waller. 

*.  Disposition  of  nature  by  which  any  one 
is  qualified  for  some  peculiar  employ- 
ment. 

A  happy  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature. 

Dryden,  Dufranoy, 

Your  majesty's  sagacity,  and  happy  gennss  for 
natural  history,  is  a  better  preparation  for  en- 
quiries of  this  kind  than  all  the  dead  learning  of 
the  schools.  Burnet,  Tbeory,  Pref. 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit ; 
So  vast  is  art,  so  nsrrow  human  wit. 

Pejieon  Criticism. 

Tbe  Romans,  though  they  had  no  great  (rniai 
for  trade,  yet  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it. 


5.  Nature;  disposition 

Studious  (o  please  the/jewim  of  the  time 


~~         ■  —  ■  —  p»-  -«  —  

wiih  penuds,  points,  and  tropes  be  slurs  his  crimes. 

Dryden. 

Another  genius  and  disposition  improper  tor 
is  not  so  much  from 
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the  narrowness  of  their  understanding,  as  because 
they  will  not  take  time  to  ex  land  them. 

Burnet,  Tbevty,  Prrf. 
He  tames  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain.  Pot*. 

Gknoe'se.»  j».  s.  pi.  The  people  of  Genoa 
in  Italy. 

Tbe  Genoese  are  esteemed  extremely  cunning, 
industrious,  and  inured  to  hardship  above  the  rest 
of  the  Italians.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Gent.*  adj.  [.gent,  old  French.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  This  word,  in  the  old  romances, 
is  a  common  epithet  applied  to  ladies. 
Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas,  however,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  term,  "  fair  and 
gent.''    In  this  sense,  it  appears  to  have 


it  appears  i 
been  a  Provencal  word:  "  Genu,  gentile, 
nobile,  grazioso;  venutadal  Provenzale." 
Vocab.  Delia  Crusca.]  Elegant;  pretty; 
soft;  gentle;  polite.  A  word  now  dis- 
used, Dr.  Johnson  says ;  but  perhaps 
transformed,  it  may  be  added,  mlo  janty. 
See  Jastv. 

Vespasian,  with  great  spoil  and  r»gc, 
I'orewastrxl  all :  till  Ceouiaaa  gent 
Pursuaded  htm  to  cease.  Spmser,  F.  Q. 

She  that  was  noble,  wise,  as  fair  and  gent, 
Ca.'.t  how  she  might  their  harmless  Jives  preserve. 

GENTE'ELut  adj.  [gentil,  French.  Our 
word  was  at  first  gentile.  "  Other  guests, 
that  were  bidden,  grnti/ely  alleged  rea- 
sonable impediments."  Martin,  Marr. 
of  Priests,  1554.  sign.  I  i.  1.  And  this 
method  of  writing  it  continued  till  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Stillingflect  and  Fell  both  use  gentile  for 
genteel.} 

1.  Polite;  elegant  in  behaviour;  civil. 

He  hsd  a  grnleeter  manner  of  binding  tbe 
chains  of  this  kingdom  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Smft  ta  Cy, 

Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy, 
and  fall  into  the  most  filthy  double  meanings 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  make  their  audience 
merry.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Graceful  in  mien. 

So  spruce  that  he  can  never  be  genterl.  Tatter. 

3.  Elegantly  dressed. 

Several  ladles  that  have  twice  her  fortune,  are 
not  able  lo  be  always  so  genteel,  and  so  eou.itsr.1 
at  all  places  of  pleasure  and  cxpeoce.  Law. 

Gente'elly.t  adv.  [from  genteel.  See  the 
etymology  ofge-nfeW.] 

1.  Elegantly;  politely. 

Those  that  would  Ire  grnterlli)  learned,  need  not 
purchase  it  at  the  dear  rate  of  being  atheists. 

Glansftile.  Seeps.  Pref. 

After  a  long  fatigue  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
bubbling,  lie  concludes  the  great  work  of  dining 
genteelly. 

2.  Gracefully ;  handsomely. 

She  is  not  handsome,  being 

%cvot3  lively ,  illlll 
.Vi.  r  j  .■  f>  j  i 

Gente'elness.  n.  s.  [from  genteel."} 

1.  Elegance;  gracefulness;  politeness. 

He  had  a  genius  lull  of  gesaeetneu  and  spirit, 
wa»  ungraceful  in  his  pastures 
Dryden,  Dvfremoy. 
Parmegiano  has  dignified  tbe  rrntertneis  at  mo- 
dem effeminacy,  by  uniting  it  with  the  simplicity 
of  tbe  ancients  and  the  grandeur  and  severity  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Reynolds. 

2.  Qualities  befitting  o  man  of  rank. 
Ge'ntian.T  ».  s.^gentiane,  French  ;  genti- 


eelly  shaped. 
Tnsv.  through  St 


very  sickly,  but 


,  L.  39. 


ana, 


name  is  said  to  be 


B  B 
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that  of  Gentius,  king  of 
lllyria,  who  is  reported  to  have  first  dis- 
1  the  properties  of  this  plant.] 
baldmony. 


The  root  of  gentu 
of  a  tolerably  firm  texture,  i 


GEN 


GEN 


Felwort  or 

is  large  and  long, 
ture,  and  remark 
ably  tough :  it  has  a  faintish  and  (lis- 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
S.te.  Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

If  It  be  fistulous,  and  the  orifice  small,  dilate  U 
with  vntim  root*.  Witnum,  Svrgery. 

UEKT1  AVE  LLA.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  blue 
colour. 

GE'NTILE.  h.  t.  [gentilis,  Latin.] 

1.  One  of  an  uncovenanted  nation;  one 
who  knows  not  the  true  God. 

Tribulation  and  aneuish  upon  every  soul  that 
doolh  oil,  of  the  Jew  bra,  end  alw>  of  the  gentile. 

Horn,  ii.  2. 

Gentilet  or  infidels.  In  tho«o  actions,  upon  botli 
the  »piritu«l  and  temporal  good,  hire  been  in  one 
pursuit  conjoined.  Bacon. 

2.  A  person  of  rank.  Obsolete- 

Fine  Basil  desireth  it  may  be  her  tot 
To  grow,  aaagillinWer,  trim  in  her  pot; 
That  ladies  and  gsntilct,  for  whom  we  do  serve, 
Ma;  help  him  a*  necdeth,  poor  life  to  preserve. 

Tuwr. 

Gektii.e.*  arf/.[I.atin,£«i/i/u.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  nation ;  as  British,  Irish,  Ger- 
man, tVc  are  getttile  adjectives. 

GENTIL E'SSE.  n.  s.  [French.]  Com- 
plaisance ;  civility.    Not  used. 

Sbo  with  Iter  wedding  clothe*  undraw* 
I  Icr  complaisance  and  genlXtut:  Huditmt, 

Gk'ktilish.*  adj.  from  Gentile.]  Hea- 
thenism; pagan. 

Not  filing  the  tongue  of  Scripture  to  a  Gentitui 
idimn.  Hilton,  Tetracnordon. 

Gs'NTiLiHM.'f  n.  t.  [gentilisme,  French; 
from  gentile.]    Heatnenism ;  paganism. 

If  invocation  of  saints  had  been  produced  in 
tbe  apostolical  times,  it  would  have  looked  like  the 
introducing  ot  gemilim  again-  SHUing fleet. 

This  was  one  of  those  fantasias,  which  abused 
tbe  minds  of  men  in  tbe  darkness  of  fcntiUim, 

Spenser  on  PrtJ.  p.  174. 
lie  that  if  be  had  been  bom  of  heathen  parents, 
or  put  out  to  nurse  to  an  Indian,  would  bare 
sucked  in  at  much  otgenlitum. 

Hammond,  Work*,  W.  511. 
Tbe  Greeks,  in  tbe  lime  of  sickness  and  mourn- 
logs  for  the  dead,  retain  not  only  ceremonies  by 
us  accounted  superstitions,  but  also  savouring 
somewhat  of  ancient  genlilUm. 

Riant,  Gr.  CA.  p.  29S- 

Gevtili'tious.  adj.  {gent Hit i us,  Latin.] 

1.  Endemial;  peculiar  to  a  nation. 

That  an  unsavory  odour  is  genttlilHM,  or  na- 
tional unlo  the  Jew.,  rcasou  or  sense  will  not  in- 
ducc.  Braxca. 

2.  Hereditary  ;  entailed  on  a  family. 

The  common  cau-e  of  this  distemper  is  a  par- 
ticular and  perhaps  a  gentililiaut  disposition  of 
body.  Arbuthnut. 

GKNTi't-iTY.t  n.  *.  [gentilitc,  French  from 

geittit,  French  ;  gentilit,  Latin.] 
1.  Good  extraction;  dignity  of  birth. 

'Tis  meet  a  gentle  heart  should  eve 
fly  rourtcoe  the  fruit  of  true  genldtty 


S&oixjxare,  Lane's  /-«*■  Lot* 
»  not  signify  that  rank  a 
but  what  the  French  eipre* 


Gentility  here  does 
people  called  aentry,  h 
by  gentitcue,  I.  e.  elegantia,  mrtmtitau 

ThealnUd  <m  Snalofmre. 
All  tho  men  of  quality  [began]  to  apeak  the 
Gallic  idiom  in  their  house*,  as  a  high  strain  of 
gentility.  Hnrht,  Pnilolag.  ImfUtnet. 

3.  Gentry ;  the  class  of  persons  well  bom. 

Gavelkind  must  needs,  In  the  end,  make  a  poor 
genldtty.  Daeiu  on  Ireland. 

i.  Paganism ;  heathenism. 

When  people  began  to  espy  tho  falselwod  of 
oracles,  wliereupun  all  efntHity  was  built,  their 
hearts  were  utterly  averted  from  it.  Hooker. 

To  Ge'ntilize.*  v.  n.  [from  Gentile;  Fr. 
gentiliter.]    To  live  like  a  heathen. 

Sherwood. 

This  is  not  my  conjecture,  but  drawn  from 
God's  known  denouncement  against  the  gentiliting 
Israelites.  Milton,  Ifay  to  eslailuh  n  Fret 

Commonumltk. 

GE'NTLE-t  adj.  [gentilit,  Latin.] 


Shall  bemybt 
lUs  day  snail 


;  be  he  never  so  tile, 


r. 

.]  Per- 
h  from 


Well  born ;  well  descended  ;  ancient, 
though  not  noble. 

They  entering  and  killing  all  of  the  gentle  and 
rich  faction,  for  honesty  sake  broke  open  all  pri- 
stMu.  Sidney. 

Theso  are  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  and 
gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time. 

ildtm  on  Education. 
Of  gentle  blood,  part  sited  in  honour's  ca««. 
Each  parent  sprung.  P"pe. 
2.  Befitting  a  gentleman  ;  genteel ;  grace- 
ful.   See  Gesti.fnk-hs. 

For  all  so  anone  as  life  did  mc  admitt 
Into  this  world,  and  shewed  heaven's  light, 
From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfilt, 
And  strcighl  dcliver'd  to  a  faery  knight, 
To  bo  upbrouglu  in  gentle  thews  ami 

miglit.  Syieissrr,  F.  Q.  i.  :T- 

.  Soft  ;  bland ;  mild ;  tame,  meek  ;  peace- 


Mr  J.  Harrington. 
Shakspearc  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
my  Canons  of  Criti 


I  have  read 
have  published 
this  I  am  lo  be  degraded  or  my  ge 
i'dawrrfj'i  C" 


and  far 
I'rcf. 


2.  Elegance  of  behaviour ;  gracefulness  of 
"  mien ;  nicety  of  taste. 


I  am  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the 
devil  himself  with  curtesy.  Xnoitpnxrr,  Tu:  Xigltt. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low ;  an  excellent  tiling  in  woman. 

Shalapeare. 

As  gentle,  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 
Go  I  to  Sgbt.  Shahrieore,  flick.  //. 

A  virtuous  and  a  good  man,  reverend  in  con- 
versation, and  gentle  in  condition.  2  Mac.  >v.  12. 

The  gentle*  heart  on  earth  is  prov'd  unkind. 

F^ie/nx. 

Yoar  change  was  wise ;  for.  had  site  been  dcuy'd, 
A  swift  revenge  hail  follow'd  from  her  pride : 
You  from  my  gentle  nature  had  r.o  fears  j 
All  my  revenge  ii  only  in  my  tears. 

Ihytlen,  Intl.  Em/r. 

He  bad  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving  their 
faults   that   they  were  nut  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.  Atterbury. 
4-.  Soothing ;  pacifick. 

And  though  tliis^cnw  first  z-ntle  musick  fmiml. 
Her  proper  olijcct  Is  tlw  speech  of  men.  Dariet. 

Gk'sti-f-  n.  s. 

1.  A  gentleman;  a  man  of  birth.  Now 
out  of  use. 

Gentlet,  do  not  reprehend  ; 
If  vou  pardon,  we  will  mend.  SJtnkspeare. 

Where  is  rov  lovely  bride  ? 
How  docs  my  Cither  ?  GsniH,  methinks  you 


2.  A  particular  kind  of  worm. 
He  will  i»  tl 


GB'NTi-KroLK.  n.  t.  {gentle  m(\j 
sons  distinguished  by  their  birth 
the  vulgar. 

Tbe  queen's  kindred  are  made  ecnlleftO. 

Skalrxrarr,  Hien.  III. 

Gentlefolk*  will  not  care  for  the  remainder  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  j  therefore  set  a  fresh  one  before 
tliem.  Ssri/t. 

GE'NTLEMAN.f  »•  t  [jgntlUkomwte,  Fr. 
gentilhuomo,  Ital.  tliat  is,  homo  gent U is, 
a  man  of  ancestry.  All  other  deriva- 
tions seem  to  be  whimsical.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Tyrwhitt  and  Morin  are  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  the  latter  of  whom  refers 
to  Cicero,  viz.  "  Gentiles  sunt,  qui  inter 
sc  codem  sunt  nomine  ab  ingenuis  ori- 
undi."  Topic.  $  6.  Dame  Juliana  Ber- 
ners,  in  her  treatise  on  coat-armour, 
(14W>,>  quaintly  says  that  "  Cain  became 
a  churl  from  the  curse  of  God,  and  Seth 
a  gentleman  through  his  father  and 
mother's  blessing !"] 
1.  A  man  of  birth  ;  a  man  of  extraction, 
though  not  noble. 

A  civil  war  was  within  tbe  bo»c!s  of  that  stair, 
lietween  the  gentleman  and  the  penmnta.  Sidney. 

I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  liad 
Itan  in  my  veins;  I  was  a  gentleman. 

-VAmbjieiiiT,  ilfrrca.  of  Pen. 
He  hither  came  a  private  gentleman, 
liut  young  and  brave,  and  of  a  family 
Ancient  and  noble.  Olteay,  Orphan. 

You  say  a  long  defended  race 
Makes  gentlemen,  and  tint  your  high  degree 
Is  much  disparag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me. 

Dryden. 

.  A  man  raised  above  the  vulgar  by  his 
character  or  post. 

Whom  I  will  nurry  strait  to  Clarence'  daughter. 

Stahpeare. 

He  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  lie  used  as  a  gen- 
tleman, that  he  desires  to  be  used  as  the  servant  of 

all. 


tixiil 

■d  sister 


I'.ect 

ocing 


bite  at  a  flag- 


3.  A  term  of  complaisance :  sometimes 
ironical. 

The  same  gentlemen  who  have 
of  morality  on  tbe  three  naked 
hand  in  hand,  would  have  fouud  out  as  good  a 
one  had  there  been  four  of  tbein  sitting  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  covered  from  bead  to  foot.  AMitn. 

You  see  among  men,  who  arc  honoured  witb 
tl«c  common  appellation  of  grnllemen,  so  many 
contradictiun-i  tu  that  character,  that  it  is  tbe  ut- 
muit  ill.fbrtunc  to  hear  it.  7'otfer,  No.  66. 

,.  The  servant  that  waits  about  the  per- 
son of  a  man  of  rank. 

Sir  Tlwinas  More,  the  Sunday  after  lie  gave  up 
his  chancellorship,  came  to  hi-,  wife's  pew,  and 
u*cd  1lic  usual  words  of  hi*  :,-ntlrmau  uiher, 
Ma<lam,  my  lord  is  gone.  Camilen. 

Ut  be  call'd  hefon-  us 
That  geHtkmna  of  BuekiiiKhnm'.  in  pe»on. 

Shok^re.  11.1,.  l  lll. 

5.  It  is  used  of  any  man  however  high. 
"Pic  earl  of  Mcrelord  was  reputed  then 
In  Kngland  the  most  valiant  r<  Kr'rwviii. 

Sha£il*vrr,  Hen.  If. 
The  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar. 

A"4«*7«iw<. 


or  at  a  green  £cntW.  W«lton.  Angler,  j  Gli'STI.EM  ANLIKE.  1  adj.    [gentleman  and 

ToGe'ntle.  v.  a.   To  make  gentle;  to  I  Gkntlemanlv.     j    Wr.J    Becoming  a 
raise  from  the  vulgar.    Obsolete.  |    man  of  birth. 
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■  a  genUcmiii,  and  sconietli 
be  with,  it  the  life  of  •  peasant 
bimj«lf  to  bis  weapon,  end 
I  of  stealing  ! 

Sjtenter  on  Ireland. 
Pyrurui  is  •  sweet-fae'd  men  ;  a  proper  roan 
as  one  ahall  sec  in  a  Summer's  day;  a  mat  lovely 
gentlemanlike  man.  Shakttxare. 

You  have  train 'd  on  up  like  a  peasant,  hiding 
from  nt  ail  gentlemanlike  qualities. 

Skakt.  At you  Met  it. 
Two  clergymen  itood  candidate*  lor  a  free- 
school,  where  a  gentleman  procured  tbt)  place  for 
the  betUT  scholar  and  mors  gentlemanly  person  of 
tb«  two.  Swift. 
Ge'ntlemanuness.*  n.  *.  [from  gentle- 
manly.]  Behaviour  of  a  gentleman. 

Sherwood. 

Ge'stlbmansiiip.*  n.s.  [from gentleman.] 
Carriage  of  a  gentleman ;  quality  of  a 
gentleman. 
His  fine  genttemaniAiji  did  him  no  good. 

Ld.  Halifax. 

He  treated  nt  in  I  gentlemanlike  manner: 
It  abould  ralber  be  gcntTercanly ;  otherwise  it  is 
a  reflection,  as  if  his  genllemamkip  wu  affected, 
or  mine  was  doubtful. 

Frgge,  Anted.  Eng.  Lfngunge. 

Ge'ntlekkss.t  ».  s.  [from  gentle.] 

1.  Dignitj  of  birth ;  goodness  of  extrac- 
tion. 

Gentleness  and  gentility  are  the  same  thing; 
and  if  they  arc  u"  udm  words  they  come 
from  one  and  the  same  original ;  from  wlicncc 
likewise  is  deduced  the  word  gentleman. 

Pegge,  Anonym.  i.  4G. 

2.  Gentlemanly  conduct ;  elegance  of  be- 
haviour.   Not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  roust  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 

Shalapem,  Mint:  N.  Dr. 
I  lore  measure  ■'  the  feel,  and  number  ('  tlie 
voice ;  they  are  gentlenesses,  that  oftentimes  draw 
no  less  than  the  face.  B.  Jonton,  Epicene. 

:i.  Softness  of  manners  ;  sweetness  of  dis- 
position ;  meekness ;  tenderness. 

My  lord  Sebastian, 
The  truth,  you  speak,  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 

Smsktpeare. 

Your  brave  and  haughty  scorn  of  all, 
Was  stately  and  monarchical ; 
All  grntiemst  with  tlut  estcein'd, 
A  dull  and  kla>i>h  virtue  teem'd. 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds.  Milton,  Comm. 

The  perpetual  gentleness  and  inherent  goodness 
of  the  Onnond  family.       Jhyden,  t'uk  Dedien. 

Changes  are  brought  about  silently  and  insen- 
sibly, with  all  imaginable  benignity  and  gentlt- 
neu. }foodstard,  Nat.  Hist. 

Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentle- 
nets,  prudence,  and  mercy.  flog.Tr. 

Women  ought  not  to  think  gentltneu  of  heart 
despicable  in  a  man.  Biehardsan,  Clarissa. 

4.  Kindness  ;  benevolence.  Obsolete. 

The  mesne  men,  they  rourmurc  and  grudge, 
and  say,  the  gentlemen  have  all,  and  there  never 
were  so  many  gentlemen  and  so  little  gentlenesse. 
B.  Gilpin,  S-rtn.  before  A",  lidw.  Vt.  p.  41. 
The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  vrith  thee. 

Skaktpenre. 

Ge'ntlbship.  n.  s.  [from  gentle.]  Car- 
riage of  a  gentleman.  Obsolete. 

Some  in  r  ranee,  which  will  needs  be  gentle- 
mm,  have  more  genlleship  in  their  hot  than  in 
their  head.  Aseham,  Sckoolnuuter. 

Gk'stlrwoman.  ».  s.  [gentle  and  woman. 
Sec  Gektlbmak.] 


Cooky. 


1.  A  woman  of  birth  above  the 
woman  well  descended. 

The  gentlewomen  of  Rome  did  not  suffer  their 
infants  to  be  so  long  swatltcd  as  poorer  people. 

Abbot,  Dete.  of  the  World. 
Doth  tins  sir  Protbeua 
Often  resort  unto  this  /pnlltwrnan  t  Ststttpeare. 

Gentlewomen  may  do  themselves  much  gixxl  by 
kneeling  upon  a  cushion  and  weeding. 

Baetm,  Nat.  Hi*. 

2.  A  woman  who  waits  about  the  person 
of  one  of  high  rank. 

The  late  queen's  gentUtevman,  a  knight's 
Jau  filter, 

To  be  ber  luistrom'  mittrcss.  Miji,  Hen.  PHI. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  ber  ■'  th' 
And  made  their  bends  adoring*. 

Skaisfeare,  A 

3.  A  word  of  civility  or  irony. 

Now,  gentlewoman,  you  arc  confessing  your 
enormities;  I  know  it  by  that  hypocritical  down- 
cast look.  Dryden. 

Ge'ntlewomam.ikk.*  adj.  [from  gentle- 
woman.]   Becoming  a  gentlewoman. 


toe  wife  of  the  Gentto  is 
on  the  pile  which 


GE'sfTRY.t  n.  s. 


of  her  bus- 
Wkite,  Sons.  X. 


Ge'ntly.  adv.  [from  gentle.] 

1.  Softly;  meekly ;  tenderly ;  inoffensively; 
kindly. 

My  mistress  gently  chides  the  fault  I  made. 

Dryden. 

The  nuscluefs  that  come  by  inadvertency,  or 
ignorance,  are  but  very  gently  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  Ltdee. 

2.  Softly ;  without  violence. 

Fortune's  blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gently  warded, 
craves 

A  noble  cunning.  Slinktpearr,  CorioL 

A  sort  of  great  bat,  as  men  lie  asleep  will)  their 
legs  naked,  will  suck  their  blood  at  a  wound  so 
gently  made  as  not  to  awake  them.  Grew,  Mtttevm. 

Gento'o.*  is.  s.  [The  word  Gcntoo  has 
been,  and  is  still  equally,  mistaken  to 
signify,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
the  professors  of  tho  brarainical  re- 
ligion ;  whereas  Gent,  or  Gentoo,  means 
animal  in  general,  and  in  its  more  con- 
fined sense,  mankind  ;  but  is  never,  in 
the  Shanscrit  dialect,  nor  even  in  the 
modern  jargon  of  Bengal,  appropriated 
particularly  to  such  as  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  Brihma.  The  four  great  tribes 
have  each  their  own  separate  appella- 
tion ;  but  they  have  no  common  or  col- 
lective term  that  comprehends  the  whole 
nation  under  the  idea  affixed  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  word  Gcntoo.  Possibly  the 
Portuguese,  on  their  first  arrival  in 
India,  hearing  the  word  frequently  in 
the  mouths  of  the  natives  as  applied  to 
mankind  in  general,  might  adopt  it  for 
the  domestic  appellation  of  the  Indians 
themselves ;  perhaps  also  their  bigotry 
might  force  from  the  word  Gentoo  a 
fanciful  allusion  to  Gentile,  a  Pagan. 
Haltied,  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  Pref. 
xx i.]  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 
indoetan. 

Since  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  Maliomctnnism 
lias  been  uniformly  the  religion  of  the  government 
of  India.  The  Genloat,  however,  are  stilt  said 
to  exceed  in  number  the  Mahometans  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  ooe.  —  The  religious  creed  of 
the  Gentoot  is  a  system  of  the  most  barbarous 
Fr.ifestoe  Ji  kstt,  Serm.  x. 


[gentlery,  gentry,  from 
gmtle.    Dr.  Johnson  It  may  be  from 


Smnfl. 


the  Lat.  gens,  gentit,  a  race,  a  family. 
Chaucer,  however,  uses  genterie  for  gen- 
tility.] 

1.  Birth ;  condition ;  rank  derived  from  in- 
heritance. 

You  are  certainly  a  gentleman. 
Clerk-like  experiene'd,  which  no  leas  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  name. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle. 

Skaktpeare,  Wink.  Tale. 

2.  Class  of  people  above  tho  vulgar ;  those 
between  the  vulgar  and  the  nobility. 

They  slaughtered  many  of  the  gentry,  fat  whom 
no  sex  or  age  could  be  accepted  for  excuse. 

SS.lney. 

Let  states,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fast. 

Bacon,  Omam.  Kalian. 

How  cheerfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  satire,  and  the  gentry  buy. 

5.  A  term  of  civdity  real  or  ironical. 

The  many  colour 'd  gentry  there  above, 
By  turns  are  rul'd  by  tumult  and  by  love. 
4.  Civility;  complaisance.  Obsolete. 
Shew  us  to  much  gentry  and  good  will, 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  us  a-whilc. 

JStabprorr,  Hamlet. 

GeNUrXB'cTioN.t  »•  *•  [gennfietion,  Fr.; 
genu  and  fiedo,  Lai.]  The  act  of  bend- 
ing the  knee;  adoration  expressed  by 
bending  the  knee. 

Boots  and  shoes  are 
can  hardly  kneel  in  God's  I 
Jlection  and  posture*  of  devotion  and  < 
quite  out  of  use.        HtutU,  Lett.  { 1  «■»«, ;  1 

Here  use  alljhe  rights  of  adoration,  gemu/leetima, 
was -can  dies,  incense,  oblations,  prayers  only  ex- 
cepted. &tiUin f.  fleet. 

GE'NUINE.  adj.  [genuituu,  Latin.]  Not 
spurious ;  not  counterfeit ;  real ;  natural ; 
true. 

Kxpcrimcntf  were  at  one  time  tried  with /en tone 


Boyle. 

The  belief  and  rememberance,  and  love  and 
fear  of  God,  have  so  great  influence  to  make  men 
religious,  ttiat  where  any  of  these  is,  the  rest,  uv 
geiiier  with  the  true  and  genuine  effects  of  them 
are  supposed  to  be.  TH-Mion. 

A  sudden  darkness  coven  all ; 
True  genuine  night :  night  added  to  the  groves. 

J)r.flen. 

Ge'nuinsly,  adv.  [from  genuine.]  With- 
out adulteration;  without  foreign  ad- 
mixtures; naturally. 

There  is  another  agent  able  to  arudfxe  compound 
bodies  less  violently,  more  genuinely,  and  more 
universally  than  the  6rt.  B«y<t. 
GE'NutsENESs.f  n.s.  [from  genuine.]  Free- 
dom from  any  thing  counterfeit;  freedom 
from  adulteration  ;  purity  ;  natural  state. 

To  shew  bow  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer, 
arise  from  Copernicus  his  hypothesis,  will  not  only 
explain  these  verses,  but  exceedingly  set  out  the 
fitness  and  genuinenett  of  the  hypothesis  itself. 

More,  Seng  of  the  Sunt,  (1647,}  AWi,  p.  414. 
It  is  not  essential  to  the  genuineness  of  colours 
to  be  durable.  It^ylt. 
GE'NUS*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  In  science,  a 
class  of  being,  comprehending  under  it 
many  species  :  as,  quadruped  is  a  genus 
comprending  under  it  almost  all 
trial  beasts. 
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A  general  idta  i»  called  by  the  schools  gvnsut, 
and  it  it  one  common  nature  agreeing  to  until 
other  common  natures;  no  animal  t%  a  frnui, 
because  it  agree*  to  hone,  lion,  whale,  and  butter- 
fly. H'<tt1:  Lapdt. 

If  minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another 
species,  though  of  the  same  genut,  mucli  leas  can 
they  be  surmised  reducible  into  a  species  of  an- 
other genut.  Harvey  on  Otntttmpiiont. 

Geocb'ntrick.  adj.  [yn  and  mVr/iw  ;  geo- 
centrique,  French.]    Applied  to  a  planet 
or  orb  having  the  earth  lor  its  centre,  or 
the  same  centre  with  the  earth.  Harrit. 
GEOD^E'SIA.  u.s.  [<yi*SWa;  geodesie, 
French.]    That  part  of  geometry  which 
contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  measuring 
surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  nil 
plain  figures.  Harm. 
Gbodjs'tical.  adj.  [from  geodatia.]  Re- 
lating to  the  art  of  measuring  surfaces ; 
comprehending  or  showing  the  art  of 
measuring  land. 
Ge'ooe.*  n.  s.  [Greek,  yi*h;,  from  yia, 

the  earth.]  Earth-stone. 
Geo'grapher.   n.  s.        and  y?ap*;  geo- 
graphe,  Fr.]    One  who  describes  the 
earth  according  to  the  position  of  its 
different  part*. 

A  greater  part  of  the  earth  hath  ever  been 
peopled  than  hath  been  known  or  described  hy 
reorrai>nert.  Brown, 
The  bay  of  Naples  b  called  the  Crater  by  the  old 


GEO 

Chaucer.  Sometimes  it  is  written  geo- 
manly.  "  I  have  seen  some  notes  of 
his  —  on  Cattan's  Geontantie."  Aubrey's 
Lett,  and  Anec.  ii.  473.]  The  act  of 
casting  figures  ;  the  act  of  foretelling  by 
figures  what  shall  happen. 

According  to  some  there  are  four  kindi  of  di- 
vination ;  hydromaney,  pyromancy,  aefomincy, 
and  eeomaney.  ^^'f  '- 

He  tlwrefor*  tent  out  all  his  tenses, 
To  bring  him  in  intelligences  ; 
Which  vulgar*,  out  of  ignorance, 
Mistake  far  falling  in  a  trance  ; 
But  those  that  trade  in  gromaney. 
Affirm  to  be  the  strength  of  fancy.  Hndibrat. 
Geoma'ntick.  adj.  [from  geomancy.]  Per- 
taining to  the  act  of  casting  figures. 

Two  gcumoistidr  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid  j 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrogiii Jo. 

Dryden. 

Geo'metkrT  n.s.  (jy«»if»«'r^i<;  geometre, 


geagraphert. 

Frotn  sea  to  sen,  from  realm  to  realm  1  rove. 
And  grow  a  inccr  geographer  by  love.  Titles?. 

Geoora'phical.  adj.  [geographique,  Fr.; 
from  geography.']  Relating  to  geo- 
graphy ;  belonging  to  geography. 
Geographically,  adv.  [from  geogra- 
phical.] In  a  geographical  manner  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  geography. 

Minerva  let*  Ulysses  into  the  knowledge  of  his 
country ;  she  gmgra)/hieotiy  describes  it  to  him. 

Broome  on  Ike  (idyttey. 

GEO'GRAPHY.  n.s.  [y?  and  y/a:»;  geo- 
graphic, Fr.]  Geography,  in  »  strict  sense, 
signifies  the  knowledge  of  the  circles  of 
the  earthly  globe,  and  the  situation  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  earth.  When  it  is 
taken  in  a  little  larger  sense,  it  includes 
the  knowledge  of  the  seas  also.;  and  in 
the  largest  sense  of  all,  it  extends  to  the 
various  customs,  habits,  and  govern- 
ments of  nations.  Watts. 

Olympus  is  extolled  by  llw  Greeks  as  attaining 
unto  heaven  ;  bnt  geography  makes  slight  account 
hereof,  when  they  discourse  of  Andes  or  Tcncrift*. 

Brown,  V'vtg.  Err. 

According  to  ancient  Fables  the  Argonauts 
uile A  up  ihe  Danube,  and  from  thence  passed  into 
the  Adriatic*,  carrying  their  ships  upon  their 
shoulders :  a  mark  of  great  ignorance  in  geography. 

Arhuthnot  on  Cant. 

Geo'looy.  n.  s.  [r?  and  fc«-/^-.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  earth  ;  the  know  ledge  of 
the  state  and  nature  of  the  earth. 

Gr'oM anckr.  n.  t.  [7?  and  imC™*.]  A 
fortune  teller ;  a  caster  of  figures ;  a 
cheat  who  pretends  to  foretell  futurity 
by  other  means  than  the  astrologer. 

Fortunetellers,  juggle",  gtamaneert,  and  Uie 
,  though  commonly  men  of 
(vulgar. 
Brown,  r'ntg.  Err. 

GE'OMANCY.f  nu.  [y?  and  ,«vrr.<x ;  geo- 
mance,  French.   This  word  is  used  by 


impostors,  lllough 
t,  daily  delude  the  i 


French.]    One  skilled  in 
geometrician. 

The  plane  of  many-sided  squares. 
That  wont  b»  drawn  out  by  geomettrt. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  v.  S. 
He  discerns  presently,  by  your  judgement  of 
algebra,  what  a  geometer  you  are  like  to  prove 

n'Mflii,  tweet,  of"  Hobbet,  §  1 , 
He  became  ooe  of  site  chief  geometer)  of  his  age. 

WttU: 

Gko'methal.  adj.  [geometral,  Fr.  from 
geometry.']  Pertaining  to  geometry.  Diet. 
Geome'tricai-I  adj.  [y«»usrr«a« ;  geome- 
Geome'tricr.  J      trique,  Fr.  from  geo- 
metry. 

1.  Pertaining  to  geometry. 

A  geometric^  scheme  is  let  in  by  the  eyes,  but 
the  demonstration  is  discerned  by  reason. 

Afore  agmmi  ^theitnu 

This  mathematical  discipline,  hy  die  help  of 
geometrical  principles,  doth  latch  to  contrive 
several  powers.  WHlcint 

2.  Prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 

Must  men  take  the  measure  of  God  just  by  tbe 
tame  Rcometriciil  proportions  tliat  lie  did,  that 
galMcr'd  the  height  and  bigness  of  Hercules  by  his 
fool?  StMmgficet. 

Does  not  this  wise  philosopher  assert, 
That  the  vast  orb,  which  casts  so  far  his  beam*, 
Is  such,  or  not  much  bigger  than  he  seems  ? 
Tli*t  the  dimensions  of  his  glorious  face 
Twogrmsffnc*  feet  does  scarce  surpasa?JW<ics-«sorr. 

3.  Disposed  according  to  geometry. 

Geametnck  jasper  sccmetli  to  affinity  with  the 
Inpit  tonguiwdit  described  by  Huetius;  but  it  is 
certainly  ooe  sort  of  htpu  erurjfarinii. 

Grew,  ill 

Gkomb'trically.  adv.  [from^eontrfrica/.] 
According  to  the  laws  of  geometry 

•Tis  possible  geometrically  to  contrive  such  an 
artiScial  motion  as  shall  be  of  greater  swiAnv* 
titan  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens. 

H'Mini,  Math.  Magict. 

All  the  bones,  muscles,  and  vessels  of  the  body 
are  contrived  most  geometrically,  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  roeclunicks.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Gkometri'cias.  n.s.  [•ymui'Tsitr.]  One 
skilled  in  geometry;  a  geometer. 

Although  there  be  a 'certain  truth,  geometrieiant 
would  not   receive  satisfaction  witliout  denior.- 

Ilrpwn. 

How  cosily  does  an  espcrt  jce^nttricmn.  with 
D  glance  of  his  eye,  take  in  a  complicated  di- 
madc  up  of  many  lines  and  circles ! 

Waltt  on  the  Mild. 

To  Geo'METRIZE.    V.  B.    lyKptlfi*.]  To 

act  according  to  the  laws  cf  geometry. 


GEO 

We  obtain  good  stare  of  crystals,  wbov  figures 
were  differing  enough,  though  prettily  shaped,  as  if 
nature  had  at  once  affected  variety  in  their  tigur- 

*  *™  Bogle. 

GEO'METRY.  n.s.  yuutJfiot ;  geometric 
French.]  Originally  signifies  the  art  of 
measuring  the  earth,  or  any  distances  or 
dimensions  on  or  within  it :  but  it  is  now 
used  for  the  science  of  quantity,  ex- 
tension,  or  magnitude  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, witliout  any  regard  to  matter. 

Geometry  is  usually  divided  into  spe- 
culative and  practical ;  the  former  of 
which  contemplates  and  treats  of  the 
properties  of  continued  quantity  ab- 
stractedly ;  and  the  latter  applies  these 
speculations  and  theorems  to  use  and 
practice.  Harris. 

In  the  muscles  alono  there  seems  to  be  more 
geometry  than  In  all  the  artificial  engines  in  the 
world.  Ray  on  tie  Creation. 

Him  also  for  my  censor  I  disdain. 
Who  thinks  all  science,  as  all  virtue,  vain ; 
Who  counts  geometry  and  numbers  toys, 
And  with  Ids  foot  the  sacred  dust  destroys. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

Gbopo'hical.  adj.  [r?  and  »sVr^;  gto- 
ponique,  Fr.]    Relating  to  agriculture  ; 
relating  to  tie  cultivation  of  the  ground- 
Such  expressions  are  frequent  in  authors  geo- 
ponieal,  or  such  as  have  treated  tie  re  rmtica. 

Brown,  Vnlg.  Err. 

GEOPO'NICKS.t  «.  «.  plural,  [y?  and 
*oV©«.]  The  science  of  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  the  doctrine  of  agriculture. 

The  study  of  geopankii  ha*  always  been  of  esteem 
in  the  world;  and  the  writings  of  Virgil,  Con- 
stantinc,  Tbcophmatus,  Varro,  Columella,  and 
Palladius,  a*  classical  learning  as  any  we  have 


tongsl  us.  Letter,  (Plot  to  CMrUtt.)  vol.  i.  p. 73. 
Herbs  and  wholesome  salleta,  and  other  plain 
and  useful  parts  of  geepmiett.  Evelyn,  Aceu  Ded. 

GeoRGcf  ».  f.  [Georgius,  Lot.] 

1.  A  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

Look  on  mygrorge,  I  am  a  gentleman ; 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt.   Staicnvore,  Hen.  ri. 

2.  A  brown  loaf.  Of  this  sense  I  know 
not  the  original.  Dr.  Johnson  —  Cowel, 
under  nonu  militarius,  writes,  "hard 
bisket,  brown  george  camp  bread,  coarse 
and  black."  Mr.  Bagshaw  thinks  that  the 
figure  of  St.  George  might  be  stamped 
upon  such  bread. 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  ssrobbera,  fed. 

Vryden,  Pert. 

George  Noble.  A  gold  coin,  current 
at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 

Tire  gold  coins  of  Henry  the  FJgiiih,  were 
sovereigns,  half  sovereigns,  rials,  half  and  quarter- 
rials  angels,  ongelets,  and  quarter  angels,  georgr- 
ncUes,  fofty-penny  pieces,  crowns  of  the  double 
rr>e,  and  half-crowns.  Leak*  on  Eng.  Coin*. 

G>;'<>HtiiCAL.*  adj.  See  Georcick.  In 
the  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  georgical 
is  applied  to  a  list  of  persons  skilled  in 
the  doctrine  of  agriculture,  Vol.  i.  p.  407. 

GE'ORGICK.f  «•  <•  tyify^'i  K™rg- 
iques,  Fr.]  Some  part  of  the  science 
of  husbandry  nut  into  a  pleasing  dress, 
and  set  off  with  all  the  beauties  and 
embellishments  of  poetry.  Addison. 
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Georgicks  are  book*  speaking  of  hus- 
bandry and  tillage. 

Cockeram,  and  Bullokar, 

Much  leas  ought  the  low  phrases  and  terms  of 
art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  hart  aojr  place 
io  nich  a  work  as  the  (hor/pct,  which  is  not  to 
appear  in  lb*  natural  simplicity  and  nakedness  of 
ita  subject,  but  in  (he  plrataatot  drew  that  poetry 
can  bestow  upon  it.  Adduonon  Vtrgift  Georgicii. 

The  pleasures  of  imagination,  the  assay  on  the 
Georgkkt,  and  hi*  [Addison's]  hut  papers  in  the 


Dr.  Wartm,  Eu  an  Pope. 

Ge'oruick.  adj.  Relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  agriculture. 

Here  1  peruse  the  Mantunn's  gear/pet  Hrains, 
And  learn  the  labours  of  Italian  swain*. 

City,  Aura/  Sperlt. 

GKORGIUM  SIDUS.*  n.  s.  [Latin; 
called  after  his  majesty  king  George 
IIL]  One  of  the  planets. 
The  Gwgiuss  SuUu  is  attended  by  two  moons. 


The 

HcfKbdioUieyear  1781 

Geo'scopy.*  ».  I-  [7?  and  mnstti,  to 
A  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  nature 


by  Dr. 
JUd. 


iew.] 
»  and 


Geo 

the  earth  ;  terrestrial.  Did. 

Gera'nium.*  n.  s.  [geranium,  Fr.  ytfdrur, 
Gr.  from  yifant,  a  crane ;  the  plant  is 
called  cranesbill.]  Its  characters  are 
these :  the  flower  hath  a  permanent 
empalement,  composed  of  five  small 
oval  leaves,  and  five  oval  or  heart-shaped 
petals,  spreading  open,  which  arc  in 
some  species  equal,  and  in  others  the 
upper  two  are  much  larger  than  the 
three  lower.  It  has  ten  stamina,  al- 
ternately longer  than  each  other,  but 
shorter  than  the  petals,  and  terminated 
by  oblong  summits.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  flower  is  situated  a  five-cornered 
germen,  which  is  permanent.  The  flower 
is  succeeded  by  hvc  seeds,  each  being 
wrapped  up  in  the  husk  of  the  beak, 
where  they  ore  twisted  together  at  the 
point,  so  as  to  form  the  resemblance  of 
a  stork's  beak.  There  are  forty-three 
species.  Miller. 

Gb'rbnt.  adj.  [ger ens,  Latin.]  Carrying; 
bearing.  '  Diet. 

Ge'aFALCoN.t  n.  t.  [Germ,  geir/alk  ;  low 
Lat.  gj/rnfalco,  from  gyrare,  to  turn 
round,  and  Jalco;  so  named  from  the 
circular  flights  he  makes,  as  tome  think; 
others,  from  the  Germ.  ^i'er,  a  vulture, 
and falie,  *  falcon.]  A  bird  of  prey,  in 
size  between  a  vulture  and  a  hawk,  and 
of  the  greatest  strength  next  to  the 
eagle. 

You  must  not  hope  to  find  your  gier-fiteon 
there,  which  is  the  noble  hawk. 

Sir  T.  Brown,  of  Honda,  MittetL  p.  1 18. 

Ge'rkin.*    See  Gherkin. 
Germ  t  n.  t.  [germe,  old  Fr.  germen,  Lat  ] 
A  SDrout  or  shoot;  that  part  which 


out  or  shoot;  that  part  wh 
and  spreads, 
it  be  not 


GE'RMAN.  n.s.  [germain,  French  ;  ger- 
manut,  Lat.]  Brother ;  one  approaching 
to  a  brother  in  proximity  of  blood  :  thus 
the  children  of  brothers  or  sisters  are 
called  cousins  german,  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  now  used. 

Tbey  knew  it  was  their  cousin  german,  the  fa- 
mous Amptualus.  Sidney. 

And  to  him  said,  go  now,  proud  miscreant, 
Thyself  thy  message  do  \o  german  deer. 

Spenxr,  F.  Q. 

Wert  thou  a  beat ,  thou  wouldst  be  kill'd  by  the 
horse ;  wert  thou  a  burse,  Uuu  wouldst  be  seis "d 
by  the  leopard ;  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert 
german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred 
were  juries  on  thy  life.  Shalapeure,  Timon. 

You'll  hare  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you'll 
have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  genets  for  gcrnwns. 

Saakqxtlrt,  Othello. 

Ge'rmak.  adj.  [germanus,  Latin.]  Re- 
lated. Obsolete. 

Not  he  ahmc  shall  surfer  what  wit  can  nuke 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  are 
german  lo  him,  though  removed  fifty  times  shall 
under  the  hangman.  Skalapeare,  {Tint.  Taie. 


GE'RMAN.*  n.  *.  [Lat.  Germanus,  from 
Gcrmania.] 

1.  A  native  of  Germany. 

tie-mans,  and  Scythians,  and  Sannatiana,  north 
Beyond  Danubius  to  the  Taurick  pool. 

Milan,  P.  A. 

TTie  blunt  honest  humour  of  the  Germans 
sounds  better  in  the  raughnes  of  the  High  Dutch, 
than  it  would  in  a  politer  tongue, 

Adduon,  i/wet.  No.  135. 
Father  Boubours  makes  it  a  question,  whether 
a  German  can  be  a  wit. 

Addison,  Freeholder,  No.  90. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Germans. 

Do  you  learn  German  yet,  lo  read,  write,  and 
speak  it  ?  IM.  Chetterfield. 

Ge'rman.*  adj.  Relating  to  the  customs, 
language,  or  people  of  Germany. 

A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 
Still  a  repairing ;  ever  out  of  frame ; 
And  never  going  aright.     Shaliip.  Lm'x  L.Loti. 

Ge'rm AKDKK.f  h.  *.  [germandree,  French ; 
Chama-dryt,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

IJttie  heaps,  in  tint  nature  of  mole-bills,  should 
lie  set,  some  with  wild  thvmc,  some  w i th  pinks, 
sonic  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to 
the  eye.  Bacon,  Eu.  of  Garden*. 

Gk'rmanism.*  n.  t.  [from  German.]  An 
idiom  of  the  German  language. 

It  is  full  of  Latmiims  GjJlirisms,  Germanium, 
and  all  inm  but  Anglicisms.        Ld.  ChetserjleliL 

Gfc'RMAjnTT.*  n.s.  [from  german.]  Bro- 
therhood. Cockeram. 

Ger'min.  n.t.  [germen,  Lat.]  A  shoot- 
ing or  sprouting  seed.   Out  of  use. 

Though  palaces  and.  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  beads  to  tlwir  foundations;  though  the 


out  of  the  germ  or 
doubt. 
r*tug.  Err. 


Of  nature's  germhu  tumble  all  together, 
Even  tiki  desiructiao  sicken ;  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you.  SSatipeare,  Xlacielh. 

Thou  all-ahaking  thunder, 
Strike  Bat  the  thick  rotundity  o*  th*  world  ; 
Crack  Nature's  mould,  all  gcrmim  spill  at  once 
That  make  ungrateful  man.  Shaktpetrre,  JT.  Lear. 

Ge'rminant.*  adj.  [germ  t  nans,  Lat.] 
Sprouting ;  branching. 

Prophecies  are  not  fulfilled  punctually,  at  once, 
but  have  springing,  and  germinant  accomplish- 
ment thruugliuut  manv  ages. 

Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learn.  B.  9. 

To  GE'RMIN  ATE.  v.  n.  [gemino,  Latin.] 
To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud ;  to  put 
forth. 


Thi»  action  ia  furthered  by  the  chalrilea,  which 
bath  wilbJn  a  spirit  that  will  put  forth  and  ger- 
minate, at  we  tee  in  chytntcal  trials. 

Bacon,  Mat.  //tar. 

The  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  being 
planted  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  con- 
venicnt  soil,  amongst  matter  proper  for  the  form, 
ation  of  vegetables,  would  germinate,  grow  up, 
and  replenish  the  face  of  the  earth.  ITeodox 

To  Ge'rm  i  nate.*  v.  a.  To  cause  to  i_ 

The  tree  of  goodness  which  is  act  by  fear, 
strengthened  by  faith,  watered  by  grace,  ger- 
minated by  godliness,  will  wax  green  by  hope,  will 
fructify  by  love,  will  build  by  learning. 

Price,  Creation  of  tit  Prince,  (1610J.  sign.  E.  !£. 

Ge'rmination.  n.t.  germination,  French, 
from  germinate.']  The  act  of  sprouting 
or  shooting  ;  growth. 

For  acceleration  of  germination,  we  shall  handle 
the  subject  of  plants  generally.  Bacon. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  -kind  of 
germination ;  and  surely,  had  he  been  a  plant, 
be  would  have  been  reckoned  among  the  tpontr 
natcentei.  Wottim. 
There  is  but  little  similitude  between  a  Icrreous 
umj. 


GianeUte,  Scepsis. 
n»  carried  to  the  great 

be  one  frigid  torn ;  there  would  be  no  life,  no 
germination.  Bentley,  Serm. 

To  Gern.»    See  To  Girn. 

GERO'COMY.*  n.  *.  [gerocontie,  Fr. 
from  •)>;«*>,  an  old  man,  and  ntuJn,  to  take 
core  of.]  That  part  of  medicine,  which 
treats  of  the  proper  regimen  to  be  ob- 
served in  old  age. 

Geroco'mical.*  adj.  Pertaining  to  that 
part  of  medicine,  which  concerns  old 
age. 

It  is  my 

study  the  gmcvmicai  part  of  phy.kk  more  than 
tbey  do.  Smith,  Portr.  of  Old  Age,  (1666,)  p.  957. 

Gerse.*  n.  *-.  [Teut.  gers,  gart,  grot.] 
Grass.   Craven  Dialect. 

Gs'RUND.f  n.  s.  [gerundium,  Lat.]  In 
the  Latin  grammar,  a  kind  of  verbal 
noun,  which  governs  cases  like  a  verb. 

There  be  belonging  to  the  infinitive  mood  of 
verbs  certain  voices  called  gerundt  /  which  have 
both  the  active  and  passive  signification.  Littv. 

The  participle  with  the  preposition  before  it, 
and  still  retaining  its  government,  answers  to  what 
is  called  in  Latin  the  gerund.  .Least  A. 

Ge'&likg.*  ft.  t.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, a  gosling  ;  formed  from  geese,  as 
the  other  is  from  goose. 

GEST.f  «.  [gette,  old  French;  "chan- 
son de  geste,  chanson  btstorique,  dans 
laquelle  on  c&fbroit  les  hauts  fails  des 
guerriers;  la  geste,  l'histoire."  Roq. 
Gloss.  Lang.  Rom  From  the  Lat.  gesta, 
res  gesta.] 

1.  A  deed;  an  action  ;  an  achievement. 

Who  fair  them  quites,  as  him  beseemed  beat. 
And  goodly  gau  discourse  of  many  a  uoblegni. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

You  use  to  sharpen  and  whet  your  understand- 
ing In  the  escrchation  of  high  deeds  and  gvjts  i  in 
which  you  have  employed  much  time. 

Dunne,  Hint,  of  the  Septxtagint ,  p.  180. 
The  Acts  of  the  A  pottles,  which  contain  the 
peregrinations  and  gtttt  of  St.  Paul,  are  a  great 
master-key  to  open  his  Epistles. 

Apt.  Sancroft,  Serm.  p»  I S8. 

2.  Show ;  representation. 

Ceatt  should  be  interlarded  afhar  the 
manner,  by  ages  young  and  old. 
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i.  The  roll  or  journal  of  the  several  days',  I 
and  stages  prefixed,  in  the  progresses  of 
our  kings,  many  of  them  being  still  ex- 
tant in  the  herald's  office,  [jgiste,  Fr.  a 
bed,  and  lodging  place,  from  the  LaU 

I'll  give  you  my  coramfcMion, 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  fit*, 
Prefix 'd  foe's  parting.       Skukepeare,  Utnt.  Tale. 

I.  A  stage ;  so  much  of  a  journey  as  passes 
without  interruption.  In  all  senses  ob- 
solete. Hammond  writes  it  gest,  in  the 
present  sense ;  if  it  be  not  an  errour  of 
the  press. 

Tbe  constant  stage  and  pan  in  our  getses  to 
heaven.  Hammond,  Works,  iv.  ■•».?. 

He  distinctly  tet»  down  the  gears  and  progress 
thereof.  Bnm. 

GESTA'TION.f  «•  *•  igeslatio,  Latin. 
Our  word  is  pronounced  unusual  and 
uncouth  by  Hcylin,  in  1656.  Yet  it 
appears  in  the  vocabulary  of  Cockeram, 
many  years  before  that  date,  with  the 
general  sense  of  "  a  bearing,  a  carry- 
ing."] The  act  of  bearing  the  young 
in  the  womb. 

Aristotle  affirowth  the  birth  of  the  infant,  or 
time  of  its  gestation,  exlendeth  Mmictiines  unto  the 
eleventh  month  j  but  Hippocrates  avers  that  it 
exceed «<il  not  the  tenth-  flrmm. 

Why  in  viviparous  animals  in  the  time  of  not- 
ation, mould  the  nourishment  be  carried  to  the 
embryo  in  tbe  womb,  which  at  other  times  gocth 
not  that  way  ?  Bay  m  '**  CVealwn. 

Ge'statohy.*  adj.  [Lot.  gestatorius.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  worn  or  carried. 

Tbe  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were 
such  as  they  wore  about  Uicir 
,&e. 

Sir  T.  Bnm,  tfuaU.  p.  90. 

Oe'stick.*  adj.  [fromgerf.]  Legendary; 
historical. 

Dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  nut ; 
And  the  gay  gmndsire,  skill'd  in  geslurk  lore, 
Uas  frisk'd  tiencath  the  burden  of  threescore. 

Gotdimiih,  Trweller. 

[gcsticular, 
play  antick 
Diet. 

Their  bands,  eyes,"  getticttlatiug  severally,  and 
After  each  other;  swimming  round,  and  now  and 
then  conforming  themselves  lo  a  Docick  stillness. 

Sir  T.  Herbert.  Tear,  p.  906. 
They  [the  Spaniard*]  talk  louder,  and  argue 
with  more  vehemence  tlian  even  the  French  or 
Italians,  and  gesticulate  with  equal  if  not  superior 

Let.  42. 

To  act;  to 


To  GESTl'CULATE.f  t>. ». 
Latin  ;  gesticuler,  Fr.]  To 
tricks  ;  to  shew  postures. 


GET 


fused  affections,  in  the  srcnic.nl  persons 

of  the  four  European  nations.  B.Jonson.Sfatauel. 
Mimical  and  fantastical  gesticulation*. 

Bp.  Reynold*  on  the  Pastunt,  eh.  29. 
Gesti'culator.*  n.s.  [Lat.  gesticulator.] 
One  that  shews  postures  or  tricks. 

If  king  Alfred  really  went  into  the  Danish 
camp  as  a  spy,  he  took  upon  him  the  character  of 
a  mimick,  a  dancer,  a  gesicuAirer,  a  jack.pudduig. 

Pegge. 

Gesti'culatory.*  adj.  [from  gesticulate.] 
Representing  in  an  anttck  manner. 

No  bishop  shall  permit  plays  or  > ports,  un- 
doubtedly mimical  and  gaticutaUrru  entertain- 
ments, to  be  exhibited  in  his  presence. 

WarUm,  Hut.  E.  P. 
Gu'sTOim.*  n.s.  [from  g«f .]  A  narrator. 
Obsolete. 

Gestouri  fat  to  tellcn  tain. 

Chaucer,  Bine  of  Sir  TSenoi. 
The  proper  business  of  a  gt 
tales  or  gests ;  which  was  ouly 
of  the  minstrel's  profession.    Tyraiitl  on 

GE'STURE.  n.s.  Igero,  geslum, 

gate,  Fr.] 
*    Action  or  posture 


GET 


expressive  of 


which  was  much  more  tbe  effect  of  use  and  prac- 
tice. Locke. 
Tbe  man  who  lives  upon  alms,  gels  him  bis  set 
in  superiority. 

Adduon,  Sjxet. 


lives  upi 
delights 


Sphinx  was  a  monster  that  would  cat 
'Whatever  stranger  she  could  get, 
Unless  his  ready  wit  disclos'd, 
The  subtle  riddle  she  propos'd. 

Addison,  Whig  Examiner. 
This  practice  is  to  be  used  at  first,  in  order  lo 
get  a  fixed  habit  of  attention,  and  In  tome  cases 
only.  »'«"»■ 
The  word  get  is  variously  used :  we  say  to  get 
money,  to  get  in,  to  get  off,  to  get  ready,  to  get  a 
stomach,  and  to  get  a  cold.  IT out,  Lngidt. 
J.  To  force ;  to  seize. 

Such  loads  and  kcalterlings  cannot  easily,  by 
any  constable,  or  oilier  ordinary  officer,  be  gotten, 
1  for  any  t  ' 


To 


Tour 

Gesticulate.*  v. 


imitate 


>  apes  gesticulate, 
much  muse  their  shreds  were 
lik'd.  B.  Jonson,  Ajml.  Dialogue. 

GEsTicui.A'TioK.t  «.  s.  [geiticulalio,  La- 
tin ;  gesticulation,  Fr.  from  gesticulate.'] 
Antick  tricks;  various  posture*. 

The  wanton  gesticutatiimi  of  a  virgin,  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  gallants  warmed  with  wine,  could  be 
no  other  than  riggish  and  unmaijrnly. 

Bp.  Halt,  Contempt.  B.  i. 
They  leap  forth  below,  a  mistress  leading  them ; 
and  with  antick  gesticulation  and  action,  after  tbe 
manner  of  the  old  pantomimi,  they  dance  over  a 
of  lore, 


Ah,  my  sister,  if  you  had  heard  his  words  or 
seen  his  gestures,  when  he  made  me  know  what 
and  lu  whom  his  love  was,  you  would  li-^ve  matched 
in  yourself  those  two  rarely  matched  together 
pity  and  delight.  &dney 

When  we  make  profession  of  our  faith,  we 
stand ;  when  we  acknowledge  our  sins,  or  seek 
unto  God  for  favour,  we  lull  down ;  because  tbe 
gesture  of  constancy  borometh  us  best  in  the  one, 
in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility. 

To  tbe  dumbness  of  Use  gesture 
One  might  interpret.  Shaitpeare,  Timon  of  Athens. 

Humble  and  reverend  gesture*  in  our  approaches 
to  God  express  die  inward  reverence  of  our  souls. 

It-hJe  Duly  of  Han. 

2.  Movement  of  the  body. 

Grace  was  in  all  lx-r  steps  heav'n  in  her  eye, 
In  ev'ry  getturt  dignity  and  love  \    Hilton,  I'.  L. 

Every  one  will  agree  in  this,  that  we  ought 
either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture,  or  at  least 
to  nuke  use  or  such  only  ax  are  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive. Addison,  Sped. 

To  Gb'stuhe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
accompany  with  action  or  posture. 

Our  attire  diograccth  it ;  it  u  not  orderly  read, 
nor  ccsturctt  as  uesceuiclh.  Hooker. 

He  tindertoek  »o  to  gesture  and  muffle  up  him- 
self ill  his  bond,  as  the  duke's  manner  was,  that 
none  should  discern  him.  H'otlon. 

To  GET.t  v.  «•  pret.  I  got,  anciently gat ; 
part.  pass,  got,  or  gotten,  and  anciently 
get.  [Sax.  jecan,  jentan  ;  Norm.  Ft. get, 
hath  begotten.  Kelhain.] 

1.  To  procure  :  to  obtain. 

Thine  be  die  cosset,  well  hast  thou  it  got. 

SiKnser,  8kq:  Cat. 
Of  tlat  which  was  our  fader's  lath  be  gotten 
all  bin  glory.  GVn.xxxi.l. 
We  gat  our  bread  widi  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

Lam.  V.  It. 

David  gut  him  •  name  wltcn  be  returned  from 
smiting  ot'  the  Syrians.  -'  Sam,  viii.  1 3. 

Most  of  thoe  things  might  be  more  exactly 
tried  by  the  Torricellian  experiments,  if  we  could 
get  tubes  so  accurately  blown  tint  the  cavity  were 
jierfectly  cylindrical.  lioule. 

Such  a  conscience,  as  lias  not  been  wanting  to 
itself,  in  en<U-jivouring  \ogtt  the  utmost  and  clear, 
est  information  about  the  will  uf  God,  tliat  it« 
power,  advantages,  and  opportunities  could  afford 
it,  is  that  great  internal  judge,  wIhkw  absolution  is 
a  rational  and  sure  ground  of  confidence.  South. 

tie  insensibly  got  a  facility,  without  perceiving 
how  I  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature, 


T1i«  king  seeing  this,  started  from  where  be  sat, 
Out  from  his  trembling  hand  his  weapon  gat. 

Daniel. 

All  things,  but  one,  you  can  restore; 
The  heart  you  get  returns  no  more.  Waller. 

3.  To  win  by  contest. 

Henry  the  sixth  bath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  die  fifth  bad  gotten. 

Statipeare,  Hen.  I'l. 
He  got  hia  people  great  honour,  and  Itc  made 
battles,  protecting  the  liost  with  his  sword. 

1  Jfoc.  iii.  5. 

To  get  the  day  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would 
be  a  most  unhappy  day  for  him.        2  Jfoc.  v.  6. 

Auria  held  that  course  to  have  drawn  the  gal- 
lies  within  his  great  ships,  who  thundering  amongst 
tbcm  with  their  great  ordnance,  might  have  opened 
a  way  unto  bis  gallics  to  have  gotten  a  victory. 

A'nM-t,  Hist,  of  the  Tvrb. 

t.  To  have  possession  of;  to  have.  This 
sense  is  commonly  in  the  compound 
preterite. 

Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright ; 
Nay,  thou  bast  got  the  face  of  man.  HcrUri. 

5.  To  beget  upon  a  female. 

These  boys  arc  boys  of  ice;  they'll  none  of  her: 
sure  they  are  bastards  to  Use  English,  the  French 
never  got  them.  Skakspoars, 
Women  with  study'd  art*  they  vex  : 


Ve  gods  destroy  that  impious  w«  ; 
And  if  there  must  be  some  t'  invoke 
Your  pow'rs,  and  make  your  altars  smoke. 
Come  down  yourselves,  and,  in  their  place. 
Get  a  more  just  and  noble  race.  WaUcr. 
Children  Ibey  en!  on  their  female  captives.  Juvlcc. 
If  you'll  take  'em  at  their  fathers  got  'cm,  so 
and  well ;  if  not,  you  must  stay  till  they  get  abet- 
ter generation.  Dryden. 

Has  no  man,  but  who  lias  kill'd 
A  father,  right  to  set  a  child?  Prior. 

Let  ev'ry  married  man,  dial's  grave  and  wise, 
Take  a  tartuffof  known  ability. 
Wbo  shall  so  settle  lasting  reformation  ; 
First  get  a  son,  then  give  him  education.  Doritt. 

The  god  of  day,  descending  from  above, 
Mixt  with  the  day,  and  gat  the  queen  of  love. 


6.  To  gain  as  profit. 

Though  creditors  will  In* 
principal  and  use,  and  landlords  one  fifth  of  their 
income,  yet  the  debtors  end  tenants  will  £ 

7.  To  gain  a  superiority  or  advantage. 

If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king, 
Tboo  join  you  with  them  like  a  nb  of  steel. 


-fifth  of  their 


IV. 

8.  To  cam ;  to  gain  by  labour. 

Having  no  mines,  nor  any  other  way  of  getting 
or  keeping  of  riches  but  by  trade,  >o  much  of  our 
trade  as  is  tost,  so  much  of  our  riches  must  nc> 
cesasrily  go  with  it.  Lock*. 
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If  it  be  so  much  paion  lo  count  the  money  I 
would  *p*nd,  what  labour  did  it  c«l  my  snecslflrs 

to  «4  il  ?  Lech. 

9.  To  receive  as  a  price  or  reward. 

Any  lax  laid  en  foreign  commodities  in  Eng- 
land raises  their  price,  and  makes  the  importer 
get  more  for  them  ;  but  a  lax  laid  on  your  home- 
made comtr.ixhiies  lessens  their  price,  Locke. 

10.  To  learu. 

This  defect  ho  frequently  lamented,  it  being 
harder  with  him  to  gel  one  eermon  by  heart  than 
lo  pen  twenty.  Fell. 

Get  by  heart  the  more  common  and  useful 
words  out  of  tome  judicious  vocabulary.  Wattt. 

11.  To  procure  to  be. 

I  thai!  shew  bow  we  may  get  it  thus  informed, 
and  afterwards  preserve  and  keep  it  so.  Smith. 
IS.  To  put  into  any  state. 

Nature  taught  them  lo  make  certain  vessels  of  a 
tree,  which  they  gat  down,  not  with  cutting,  but 
with  fire.  JUot. 

Take  no  repulse,  whatever  site  doth  say ; 
For,  gtt  you  gone,  the  doth  not  mean  away. 

Shaktpeare. 

He  who  al  tempts  to  get  another  man  into  his 
absolute  power,  does  thereby  put  himself  into  a 
state  of  war  Willi  him.  Lock*. 

your  ewes  bring  forth,  they  may  be 
I  kept,  to  gel  thorn  a  little  into  heart, 

Mortimer. 

Helim,  who  was  taken  up  in  emtiabiung  the 
bodies,  visited  the  place  scry  frequently:  his 
greatest  perplexity  was  how  lo  get  the  lovers  out 
of  it,  tbe  gates  being  watclied.  Guardian. 

13.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce. 

Though  the  king  could  not  grt  him  to  engage 
in  a  life  of  business,  be  made  him  however  his 
chief  companion.  S/wrtater, 
14-.  To  draw;  to  hook. 

With  much  communication  will  lie  tempt  thee, 
and  smiling  upon  thee  get  out  thy  secrets. 

Ecelus.  xiii.ll. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  grandson  Ferdinand  he 
fat  into  his  family  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  end 
Hungary.  Adttuon. 

After  having  got  out  of  you  every  thing  you 
can  spare,  I  scorn  to  trespass.  Guanftan. 

15.  To  betake;  to  remove;  implying  haste 
or  danger. 

Get  you  to-bed  on  th'  instant ;  I  will  be  re- 
turn'd  forthwith. 

Arise,  get  thee  out  from 

Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

Lest  they  join  also  unto  our  enemies,  and  (got 
against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land. 

Ex.  i.  10. 

He  with  all  speed  got  himself  with  bis  fol- 
lowers to  the  strong  town  of  Mega.  KnoUei,  /fist. 

16.  To  scmovc  by  force  or  art. 

She  was  quickly  got  oft"  the  land  again.  KneOet. 

The  roving  fumes  of  quicksilver,  in  evaporating, 
would  oftentimes  fasten  upon  the  gold  in  such 
plenty,  as  would  put  him  to  much  trouble  to  get 
tbem  off  from  bis  rings.  Boyle. 

When  raurcury  is  got  by  the  help  of  the  fire  out 
of  a  metal,  or  other  mineral  body,  we  may  sup- 
pose this  quicksilver  to  have  been  a  perfect  body 
of  its  own  kind.  Boyle. 

Tltey  would  be  glad  to  get  oat  those  weeds 
which  their  own  hands  have  planted,  and  which 
now  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  extir- 
pated. Locke  en  Education. 

17.  To  put. 

Get  on  thy  boots ;  we'll  ride  all  night. 

Skakycare,  Hen.  IV. 

18.  To  Gkt  off.   To  sell  or  dispose  of  by 
some  expedient. 

Wood,  to  gel  his  halfpence  «ff,  offered  an  hun- 
dred pounds  In  his  coin  fur  seventy  in  silver. 

Svifl. 

J<).  To  Get  over.    To  conquer;  to  sup- 
press ;  to  pass  without  being  stopped  in 


thinking  or  acting.  Dr. 
this  sense  neuter. 

'Tie  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  lady  propose  her 
doubts,  end  lo  see  the  pains  he  is  at  to^ef  user  tbem. 

Aililivm. 

I  cannot  get  aver  the  prejudice  of  taking  some 
little  offence  at  the  clergy  foe  perpetually  reading 
their  sermons.  Sim/}. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  Peterborough  was 
dispatched  to  Vienna,  and  get  over  some  of  those 
disputes.  Swift. 

20.  To  Get  up.  To  prepare ;  to  make 
fit.  A  colloquial  expression:  as,  the 
entertainment  was  got  up  at  a  great  ex- 
pence. 

To  Get.  v.  n. 

1.  To  arrive  at  any  state  or  posture  by 
degrees  with  some  kind  of  labour,  ef- 
fort, or  difficulty :  used  either  of  persons 
or  things. 

Phalantux  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about 
him,  but  could  not  get  out.  Sidney, 

You  knew  be  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er. 

Shahpeare,  Hen.  IV. 
The  stranger  shall  get  up  above  thee  very  liigh, 
and  iliou  <Jwvlt  conic  down  very  low. 

Dent,  xxviii.  43. 
The  fox  bragged  what  a  number  of  shifts  and 
devices  he  liad  to  get  from  the  hounds  *»d  'he 
cat  said  be  had  but  one,  wliich  was  to  climb  a  tree. 

Bacon. 

Those  that  are  very  cold,  und  especially  in  their 
feet,  cannot  get  to  sleep.  Bacon,  A'ot.  Hut. 

1  utterly  condemn  the  practice  of  tbe  later  UtOM, 
that  some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs,  and  were 
fit,  should  get  out  of  the  bill. 

Bacon,  Adder  to  Vitliert. 

He  got  away  unto  tbe  Christians,  and  hardly 
escaped.  KwAUu 

He  would  be  at  their  backs  before  they  could 
gel  out  of  Armenia.     A'nnllet,  Hist,  of  the  Turit. 

She  plays  with  his  rage,  and  grit  above  his  anger. 

Denhnm- 

The  latitant  air  is  got  away  in  bubble*.  Boyle. 

There  arc  few  bodies  whose  minute  parts  stick 
so  close  togetlier,  but  that  it  is  possible  to  meet 
with  some  other  body  whose  small  pans  may  get 
between,  and  so  disjoint  diem.  Boyle. 

There  was  hut  an  insensible  diminution  of  the 
liquor  upon  the  recess  of  whatever  it  was  that  got 
through  the  cork.  Boyle. 

Although  tl>e  universe,  and  every  part  thereof, 
are  objects  full  of  excellency,  yet  the  multiplicity 
thereof  is  so  various,  tliat  the  understanding  hits 
under  a  kind  of  despondency  of  getting  through 
so  great  a  task.  Hole,  Orlg.  of  Mankind. 

If  there  should  be  any  leak  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  yet  very  little  water  would 
because  no  air  could  get  out. 

Vilkiiu,  Math.  Mogick. 

O  beav'n,  in  wbot  a  lab'rinth  am  I  led 
I  could  get  out.  but  she  detains  the  thread  !  Dryd. 

So  hnvc  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintain  ^ 
A  course,  till  uVd  before  the  dog  she  lay; 

Who,  stretch'J  behind  her,  pants  upon  die  plain. 
Past  povr'r  to  kill,  as  slve  to  grl  away. 

Dryden,  Ann.  Mirah. 

The  more  oily  and  light  part  of  this  mass 
would  get  above  the  other,  and  swim  upon  It. 

Burnet,  Theory. 

Having  gat  through  the  foregoing  passage,  let 
us  go  on  to  his  next  argument.  Locke. 

The  removing  of  the  pains  we  feel  is  the  getting 
out  of  misery,  and  consequently  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  happiness,  absent  good. 

Locke. 

If,  having  got  into  the  sense  of  tbe  epistles,  we 
will  but  coni|Mire  what  Itc  ays,  in  die  places  where 
he  treats  of  the  some  subject,  we  can  hardly  be 
i  In  his  sense. 


get  in. 


I  got  up  as  fast  as  possible,  girt  on  my  rapier, 
and  matched  up  my  bat,  when  my  landlady  caox 

Up  to  me.  Taller. 

Bucephalus  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but 
Alexander  tbe  Great.  Atldiion  on  Italy. 

Imprison'd  fires,  in  the  close  dungeons  peal, 
Roar  to  get  loose,  and  struggle  for  a  vent  i 
Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all, 
Till  with  a  mighty  bunt  whole  mountains  rail. 


When  Alma  now,  in  diff'reot 
Has  finish'd  her  ascending  stages, 
Into  tbe  head  at  length  she  geU, 
And  there  in  publics:  grandeur  sits, 
To^judge^of  Ihin^. 


through  all  I 


2.  To  fall ;  to  come  by  accident. 

Two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  among 

tbem.  Tatter. 

3.  To  find  the  way;  to  insinuate  itself. 

When  an  c^K  i%  made  lianl  by  hailing,  since 
there  is  isotlting  tliui  appear*  to  get  in  at  the  shell, 
unless  some  little  particles  of  the  stater,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover  from  whence  else 
ceeds  than  from  a  change  made  in  I 
tbe  parts. 

He  raves ;  bit  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  acme: 
So  high  lie's  mounted  la  hi*  airy  hopes. 
That  now  the  wind  is  got  into  his  head, 
And  turns  his  brains  to  frciwy.  Dryd.  S)<on.  Fnar 

A  child  runs  to  overtake  and  get  up  lo  the  top 
of  his  shadow,  which  still  advances  at  the  same 
rate  that  he  docs.  Ijxke. 

Should  dressing,  feasting,  and  balls  once  get 
among  the  Cantons,  their  military  roughness 
would  be  quickly  lost.  Adtltun. 
The  fluids  which  surround  bodies,  upon  the 
of  die  globe,  get  in  between  the  surfaces 
of  bodies  when  tbey  are  at  any  distance. 

Chtyne,  PhU.  Print. 

4.  To  move;  to  remove. 

Get  home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  set ; 
The  sooner,  and  easier  carriage  to  get.  IWr. 

5.  To  have  recourse  to. 

Th*  Turks  nude  greol  hsuo  thrnugli  tlie  midst 
of  the  town  ditch,  to  get  up  into  tbe  bulwark  to 
help  their  fellows.  AW.'t  v 

Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarriage, 
and  so  much  in  fashion,  that  a  child  can  scarce 
be  kept  from  getting  into  it.  Lode. 

6.  To  go ;  to  repair. 

They  ran  lo  their  weapon,  and  furiously  as. 
soiled  the  Turks,  now  fearing  no  such  matter, 
and  were  not  as  yet  all  got  into  the  castle, 

JCnotlrs,  Hut.  of  the  Turk: 

A  knot  of  ladies,  got  together  by  themselves, 
is  a  very  school  of  impertinence.  Swift 

7.  To  put  one's  self  in  any  state. 

Tfary  might  get  over  tbe  river  Avon  at  Strat- 


We  can  neither  find  source  nor  issue  for  such 
an  excessive  mass  of  waters,  neither  where  to 
have  them  ;  nor,  If  we  had  them,  bow  to  get  quit 
of  tbem.  Burnet,  Thtvry     the  Earth. 

Widiout  bis  assistance  we  can  no  more  grt  quit 

e 


of  our  affliction,  than  but  by  bis  permission  we 
should  have  fallen  into  it.  Woer,  Prep.  Jar  Death. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  who  pretend  to  divest 
tlietnselve*  of  partiality  on  both  sides,  and  to  gel 
above  that  imperfect  Idea  of  their  subject  which 
little  writers  fall  into.  Po/ie  on  Homer. 

As  die  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is 
the  lumpiest  end  of  this  life,  so  tbe  next  felicity 
is  to  grt  nd  of  Tools  and  scoundrels.  Pope  to  Swft. 

8.  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  wan 
not  before. 
The 

"  i 
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9.  To  be  a  gainer ;  to  receive 

Like  jewels  lo  advantage  set, 
Her  beauty  by  the  abode  does  gel.  ITa/ltr. 

10.  To  Get  off.   To  escape. 

The  gallic*,  bj  the  benefit  of  the  thorn  end 
shallows,  g»*  Bacm,  D'flr  trish  Spain. 

Whateer  thou  dost,  deliver  not  thy  word  ; 
With  that  thou  msy'st  get  off,  Uw'  odds  oppose 
thee,  Drylen. 

11.  To  Get  up.    To  rise  from  repose. 
Sheep  will  get  »n  betimes  in  the  morning  to 

fifsi  against  rain. 

12.  To  Get  up.   To  rise  from  a  seat. 

13.  To  remove  from  a  place. 
Get  vou  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of  Koran, 

Dathao,  and  Abiram.  X<"»b- 

H.  To  ^r/,  in  all  iu  significations,  both 
active  and  neutral,  implies  the  acqui- 

.  tilion  of  something,  or  the  arrival  at 
some  state  or  place  by  some 
except  in  the  use  of  the  preterite 
pound,  which  often  implies  mere  pos- 
session :  a*,  he  has  got  a  good  estate, 
does  not  always  mean  that  he  has  ac- 
quired, but  barely  that  he  possesses 
it.  So  we  say  the  lady  has  got  black 
eyes,  merely  meaning  that  she  has 
them. 

(lE'TTcn.f  n.i.  [from  get.} 

I.  One  who  procures  or  obtains. 

T1i*m  that  ought  to  lure  been  the  most  com- 
fortonrs  of  the  poor,  thus*  hare  we  seen  to  b« 
the  w»l  greedy  setter)  and  pourlnyners  for  their 
ioi>begotten  hcire*. 

Marliu,  ilnrr.  of  PrirUt,  (1554.)  sign.  B.  b.4. 

2.  One  who  begets  on  a  female. 

Peace  is  a  very  lethargy,  a  getler  of  more  bn»- 
tard-childrcn  than  war's  a  destroyer  of  men. 

Stuiiipettre,  Cortot. 

Ge'ttino.  n.  s.  [from  get.} 

1.  Act  of  getting;  acquisition. 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  tiling,  tlierefore  get 
wisdom ;  and  with  all  tl.y  getting  get  understand- 
ing.  »■'- 

2.  Gain;  profit. 

Who  lath  a  state  to  repair  may  not  despise 
small  things;  and  it 
abridge  a  petty  charge  than 
gelling: 

Tlie  meaner  families:  return  a  small  snare  ot 
their  getlings,  to  be  a  portion  for  the  child.  Sfj/I. 

GE'WGAW.f  "••*•  [X«5»F»  Saxon  ;Joynu, 
French.  Dr.  Johnson. — What  we  write 
geagaw  is  written,  in  the  Anglosaxon, 
yc-jar.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
Verb  je-^ifan ;  and  means  any  such 
trifling  thing  as  is  given  away  or  pre- 
sented to  any  one.  Instead  of  gewgaws 
it  is  sometimes  written  gigawes  and 
f/ewgaudes.  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Div.  of 
1'nrTey.  ii.  266. — 1  have  given  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  assertion,  which  he  ap- 
plies equally  \o  gaud,  that  1  might  not 
be  thought  to  misrepresent  his  mean- 
ing. Dut  neither  gaud,  nor  gewgaw, 
seems  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
Saxon  verb  to  give.  See  Gaud.  Is  it 
necessary  that  a  trifle,  a  bauble,  must 
be  that  which  is  given  anayY  Surely 
the  Saxon  jejaF  is  not  thus  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  though  that  word  is  cerutinly 
used  for  trifles.  Sec  Manning's  edit, 
of  Lye.  where,  under  that  word,  3ejar- 
rpiec  is  also  cited  in  the  sense  of  trifling, 
.Lurrilous,  or  low  discourse;  and  under 


to  stoop  to  petty 
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gap,  which  is  base,  low,  Ac  jaj-rpsec 
occurs  with  the  same  meaning,  and 
with  that  also  of  derision.  We  may 
deduce  ^ejar  therefore  from  jar,  and 
thus  account  for  trifles  being  named 
jejap.  Hut  as  to  the  termination  of 
gewgaw  being  sometimes  gewgaud,  that 
only  serves  more  strongly  to  shew  that 
give  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word. 
Nor  may  the  French gaude,  or  the  north- 
ern word  for  a  trifle,  be  here  overpassed. 
The  Iccl.  gaud,  Serenius  says,  was  the 
name  of  a  pagan  deity,  which,  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  came  to 
signify  among  them,  things  of  no  value  ; 
whence  godit,  puppets,  the  play-things 
of  little  girls.  One  is  tempted  almost 
to  pronounce  the  word  formed  of  gild 
and  gaud.  Cotgravc,  under  babioU, 
writes  it  guigaw ;  Skelton,  gigaxc  ;  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  once,  gewgaud. 
At  other  times  gewgaw ;  and  once,  with 
an  accompaniment  not  unfavourable  to 
gild  and  gaud.  "  Gewgaws  and  gilded 
puppets.  Four  Plays  in  One.]  A  showy 
trifle;  a  toy;  a  bauble;  a  splendid  play- 
thing. 

It  is  for  children  to  cry  lor  the  falling  of  their 
house  of  cards,  or  the  miscarriage  of  that  painted 
gewgnv,  which  the  next  shower  would  base  de- 
faced. Bp.  Halt,  0/ Omtemlatim,  *  5. 

That  metal  they  exchanged  for  the  meanest  tri- 
fles and  gewgaw  wbkh  the  others  could  bring. 

Abbot,  Drier,  of  the  H'trltl. 

Prefer  that  which  providence  has  pronounced  lo 
be  the  staff  of  life,  before  a  glittering  grsigaie  that 
has  no  other  value  than  what  vanity  has  «*t  upon 
|t.  /.'Estrange. 

As  children,  when  they  tlsrow  one  toy  away, 
Straight  a  more  foolish  gewgaw  comet  in  play. 

Dnrltn, 

A  heavy  "rugate,  call'd  a  crown,  that  spread 
About  Ms  temples  drown'd  his  narrow  head. 
And  would  l«avc  mtsh'd  it.  Dry/ten,  Jun. 

Some  loose  the  bonds, 
Of  ancient  friendship,  cancel  nature's  law* 
For  pageantry  and  tawdry  geirgaws.  PhUtia. 

The  first  images  were  fans.  silk*,  ribbands,  luces, 
and  many  other  gewgntts,  which  lay  so  thick  that 
tlse  whole'  heart  was  nothing  else  but  a  toyshop. 

JitiSisan,  (iuardiart. 

Ge'wgaw.  adj.  Splendidly  trifling;  showy 

without  vafue. 

Let  him  Mat  would  learn  the  happiness  of  re 
ligioti.seethe  poor  giir«»si>  happinessof  Feliciana. 

/.an',  Serious  Catt. 

GHA'STFUL.f  adj.  [jap:  and  pille.  Sax.] 

1.  Dreary;  dismal;  melancholy;  fit  for 
walking  spirits. 

Here  will  I  dwell  apart, 
In  gaslful  grove  tlierefdrc,  till  my  last  sleep 
Do  close  mine  eyes :  

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds  whose  shrieking  sound 
Is  sign  of  drears-  death.  Spenser,  Shep.  Col. 

2.  Dreadful ;  frightful. 

I  trll  no  lie,  so  gaiifvtl  grew  my  name, 
That  it  alone  discomlitcd  an  hunt 

Mir. for  .Witj.  p.  SI. i. 

Gha'stfullt.*    adj.    [from  ghastful.] 
Frightfully. 

He  often  stares  gtuuifulfy,  rates  aloud,  *c. 

I'vpt,  Xnrmlire  if  Dr.  R.Xarris. 
Gha'sti.ixess.  n.  s.  [from  ghastly.]  Hor- 
rour  of  countenance  ;  resemblance  ol  a 
ghost;  paleness. 
GHA  STLY,  adj. 
like.] 
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1.  Like  a  ghost ;  having  horrour  in  the 
countenance ;  pale ;  dreadful ;  dismal. 

Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 
—  ( I,  I  have  pact  a  miserable  night ; 
So  full  of  ugly  tights,  of  ghastly  dreamt, 
So  full  of  dismal  terrour  was  tbe  time. 

Shaksptart,  Rich.  III. 
Envy  quickly  discovered  In  court  Solyman's 
changed  countenance  upon  tbe  great  lusttt,  and 
U  Kau  now  lo  shew  Iwr  ghmtly  face. 

jrWfcs,  Hitt.<flkt  Turh. 

Death 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastfu  smile,  to  bear 

His  famine  should  be  filrd.  MiUm,  P.  L. 

Those  departed  friends,  whom  at  our  last  sepa- 
ration we  taw  disliguiod  by  all  the  ghtuUy  borrours 
of  death,  we  slssll  then  see  assisting  about  the  na- 
jestick  throne  of  Christ,  with  their  once  vile  bodies 
transfigured  into  the  liken  est  of  has  glorious  body, 
mingling  their  glad  acclamations  with  the  halle- 
lujahs of  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers.  JJoyte. 

Ik-  rame,  but  with  such  alter'd  looks, 
So  wild,  so  <;*«*/*•.  as  if  tome  gho«t  had  met  him, 
All  pale  and  speechless.       Drydm,  Span.  Friar. 

I  did  not  for  these  ghuilly  visions  tend ; 
Their  sudden  coming  docs  some  til  portend. 

Drydtn,  Ind-  Emp. 
'2.  Horrible ;  shocking  ;  dreadful. 

To  lie  less  than  gods 
IMsdain'd ;  but  meaner  thoughts  learn'd  in  their 
Bight, 

Mangled  with  ghostly  wounds  through  plate  and 
mail.  MiUm,  P.  L. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 
Mav  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  part  appear, 
■    and  lifeless  on  abler! 


Gil  a'stnkss.  n.  s.    [from  jap:,  Saxon.] 
Ghastliness ;  horrour  of  look.  Not  used. 

Ixiok  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghtulitest  of  the  eye  ? 


Giie'rkim.  n.  *.  [from  gurclee,  German,  a 
cucumber.]  A  small  pickled  cucumber. 

Skinner . 

To  GttExs.t  f-  [See  To  GuEfS.  Uhess 
is  by  criticks  considered  as  the  true  or- 
thography, but  guess  has  universally 
prevailed.  Dr.  Johnson. — It  has  pre- 
vailed indeed;  but  jr*«i  is  the  word  in 
our  old  lexicography,  and  is  also  used 
by  Spenser.  See  Sherwood's  Diet.  To 
Ghkssk.]    To  conjecture. 

In  such  luxurious  plentic  of  all  pleasure, 
It  serin 'd  a  second  paradise  I  ^ictte. 

Spauer,  F.  Q.  iv.  I.  23. 

GHOST.f  »•  *■  [jart,  Saxon.] 
1.  The  soul  of  man. 

Vex  not  his  ghott:  O,  let  him  pass !   He  hales 
him, 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.        Suxltprare,  K.  Ltar. 

Often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  glut! ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul.  Shnksptarr,  Rich.  lit. 

Where  tire  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  surviving  encmirs,  they  luva 
thought  il  highly  opprobrious  to  their  ghatti, 
to  take  their  representations  preserved  in  their 


Peartun  pa  Mr  Crtrd,  Art.  4. 

.  A  spirit  appearing  alter  death. 

The  mighty  {tot  o/our  great  Harrys  rose. 
And  armed  Kdwards  look'd  widt  anxious  eyes, 


[jaft,  or  ghost,  and 


To  see  Ibis  fleet  among  t 
Ky  which  fate  promii'd  them  their  Charles  should 
rise.  DrytU-n. 

.  To  give  up  the  (iiiosT.  To  die;  to 
yield  up  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
God. 
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Men  dirtb,  and  wasteth  awsy  ;  yea,  man  giret h 
up  Ike  ghost.  Jet,  10. 

THrir  shadows  iim 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Oar  army  lies  ready  to  git*  up  tie  ghatt. 

Sliakiptan,  Jut.  Can. 

4.  The  third  person  in  the  adorable  Tri- 
nity, called  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1  believe  to  tha  Holy  Ghatt.      Aptttlet'  Own*. 

Tba  name  of  ghatt  or  gatt  in  th«  ancient  Smon 
langustre  signified!  a  spirit;  and,  in  that  a|<pcl la- 
lion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  bia  [toe  Holy  Ghost .] 
oatura  principally  it  expressed. 

1'mrton  on  tit  Creed,  Art.  8. 

To  Ghost,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
yield  up  the  ghost ;  to  die.  Not  in  use. 

Euryslus  taking  leave  of  Lucrvtia,  precipitated 
bar  into  such  a  lore-fit,  that  within  a  few  noun 
the  gkttied.  SsoNsry. 

To  Ghost.*  t>.  a.  To  haunt  with  appari- 
tions of  departed  men.  Obsolete. 

Juliui  Cmr 


Who  ai  Phitippl  the  good  Brutus 
There  ian-  you  labouring  for  him. 

Sitairptttrt,  Ant.  and  Cicvji. 
Aak  not  with  him  in  the  poet  "  L*rvte  bunc 
intcmpcriir  insaniayjue  agiumi  wnom,"  whnt  mad- 
ncatgfreahr  this  old  toon,  but  what  madness  gAuitf 
ut  all.       Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  To  the  It'tukr 

Gho'stless.*  adj.  [ghost  and  less.]  With- 
out spirit;  without  life. 

Work i  are  the  breath  of  faith;  the  proofs  by 
which  wo  mnv  judge,  wbetherit  lire.  If  you  feel 
them  not,  the'  faith  i. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Strm.  (1637.)  p.  473. 

Gho'stlikx.*  adj.  [ghost  and  like.] 
Withered  ;  having  hollow,  sad,  or  sunk- 
in  eyes  ;  wild-looking  ;  ghastly ;  short- 
like.  Sherwood,  and  Cot  grave  in  V.Havi. 

Gho'stliskss.  n.  «.  [from  ghost! u.]  Spi- 
ritual tendency;  quality  of  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  soul. 

GHO'STLY.t  adj.  [from  ghost.] 

1.  Spiritual ;  relating  to  the  soul ;  not 
carnal ;  not  secular. 


y  enemies. 
Common  Prayer. 
Our  common  necessities,  and  the  lack  which  we 
all  bare  as  wall  of  giatlty  as  of  earthly  favours,  it 
In  each  kind  to  reuly  known,  but  the  gifts  of 
God,  according  to  these  degrees  and  timet,  which 
he  in  hit  secret  wisdom  teeth  meet,  are  to  diversely 
bestowed,  that  it  seldom  appeared!  what  all  feccitc, 
what  all  stand  in  need  of.  it  seldom  lirth  bid. 

Hooker. 

The  grace*  of  the  spirit  are  much  mora  precious 
than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  ghattly  evils  of 
greater  importance  than  any  harm  which  tba  body 
fcelcth.  Hooter. 

To  deny  roc  the  giattfy  comfort  of  my  chaplai  n», 
areim  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  ever  used  by 
Christiana.  ring  Outrtet. 

2.  Having  a  character  from  religion ;  spi- 
ritual. 

Hence  will  1  to  my  gkattty  friar's  close  cell, 
Hit  help  to  crave,  ur.d  my  dear  bap  to  tell. 

S/xoi  tpetart.  Ham.  and  Jul. 
Tlie  gkattly  father  now  hath  done  bis  thrift. 

slMitpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

3.  Relating  to  apparitions  of  departed 


To  muse  at  last,  amid  die  ghattly  gloom 
Of  gra«c»  iui4  boary  vaults,  and  cloUter'd  cells; 
To  walk  with  spectres  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Akentiie,  Hsu.  of  fmag.  B.  1. 

OIA'LI.ALINA.  it.  t.  [Italian.]  Earth 
of  a  bright  gold  colour,  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  very  fine,  and  much 
valued  by  painters.  Woodaxsrd,Met.Fot. 
It. 


Gia'mbetjx.  n.  t.  [jambes,  French.]  Legs, 
or  armour  for  legs ;  greaves. 

The  mortal  steed  dispiteously  cntail'd, 
Deep  in  their  flesh,  qoila  through  the  iron  walla,  | 
That  s  t«rKv>  purple  stream  sdown  thrir  giimteot 
tails.  Spenser.  F.  Q. 

GI'ANT.f  n.t.  igeant,  French  ;  jijanc, 
Saxon ;  gigant  was  also  our  own  word 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  gigftt,  Latin. 
Anciently  also  our  word  was  grant ;  as 
in  the  poetry  of  Gower.]  A  man  of 
size  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  men : 
a  man  unnaturally  large.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  the  idea  of  a  giant  is  always 
associated  with  pride,  brutality,  and 
wickedness.  Several  of  the  ancients 
translate  the  Hebrew  word  niphilm, 
Gen.  vi.  4.  (giants)  by  j9£s»»i,  violent  men, 
who  carried  all  before  them  by  main 
force ;  who  filled  the  world  with  rapines, 
and  murders,  and  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness.   Bp.  Patrick. 

Now  does  be  feel  his  axle 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  {Mat's  robe, 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.  Shakt.  Macbeth. 

Gates  of  monarch* 
Are  arch'd  so  high  that  giantt  may  jet  through, 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good-morrow  to  the  tun.         Skoktpeare,  Cymi. 

Woman's  gende  brain 
('mild  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention ; 

j  words.       Stutttpem,  At  y<m  like  it. 
erce  faces  thrtat'amg  wan, 
'  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ! 

JUsUm,  P.  L. 

Those  giantt,  those  mighty  men,  and  men  of 
renown,  far  exceeded  the  proportion,  nature,  and 
strength  of  tJio*e  guintt  remembered  by  Mow*  of 
his  own  time.  Btilegh,  Wist. 

The  gts^'brothert,  in  their  camp, 
I  was  not  fore'd  with 


By 


ease  to  quit  my  gtuund. 
slept  and  slow 


;  of  pine 


ihe'chiefravc, 


The  groping  giant  with  a 

Etplor'd  hit  way.  Additon. 

tay'r  repentant,  rarely  WOO), 

Fopt* 

Gi'antess.  n.  *.    [from  giant.]    A  she- 
giant  ;  a  woman  of  unnatural  bulk  and 

I  hid  rati  ndr  drr 

Prlion.  Shekt))eare.  I 

Were  thia  subject  to  the  cedar,  she  would  be 
able  to  make  head  against  tiiat  huge  giantess. 

BovfB. 

To  Gi'aktizk.*  v.  n.  [old  Fr.  geantiser.] 
To  play  the  giant.  Sherwood. 
Gi'AMTLiKB.f)  adj.  [from  giant  and  like.] 
Gi'antly.      i    Gigantick ;  vast;  bulky. 

That  proud  Philistian  —  his gmntly  strength  snd 
stature.  Bp.  Halt,  Com$  of  Qmsatnet. 

'Tit  giant-Sit  ambition. 

Beanm.  and  Ft.  Cu$L  of  the  Cwntry. 

Single  courage  has  often,  nithoul  romance, 
overcome  giantly  diMculties.        Decay  ef  Piety. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and 
philosophy,  which  ihty  are  deplorably  ttran^eri  to, 
ji:id  ll.isc  uiiaiLxrerable  duubta  and  difBcullie^, 
which,  over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  have 
against  Christianity;  persuade  but  the  covetous 
man  not  to  deify  his  money,  the  proud  man  not  to 
adore  himself,  and  I  dare  undertake  that  all  their 

giantlikt  objections  against  the  Christian  religion 
shall  presently  vanish  and  quit  the  field. 

Gl'ANTMT.* 


n. 


race  of  giants. 


«.  £>ld  Fr.  geanterie.]  The 
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Gi'aktshif.  tut.  [frorogirt-f.]  Quality 
or  character  of  a  giant. 

His  giantiltiv  it  gone  somewhat  cretl  fallen, 
Stalking  wiiii  Ipm  uiicomcionable  strides, 
And  lower  looks.  UHton,  S.  A. 

GIB.+  n.  i.  Any  old  worn-out  animal,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  from  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
citing  only  the  passage  from  Hamlet. 
It  means  a  cat ;  and  was  a  word  of  con- 
tempt in  our  old  authors. 

She  it  a  tonnisho  gut, 
Thedevillandshebeeib.  SttOtm't  Pttmi,f.iS6. 

For  who  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concerning!  lude  ?  Aaisprarr,  Hamlet. 

And  call  me  beldam,  ^ti, witch,  night  mare.trot. 
Drayton,  Spin,  of  SI.  CbMam  f»  V.  Humphrey. 

To  Gib.*  v.  n.   To  act  like  a  cat. 
What  catterwawllng's  here  7  what  gibbwg  T 

Btanm.  and  Ft.  Widgmt  Chate. 

Gi'bbed.*  adj.  [from  gib.]  Having  been 
caterwawling.    See  Gibcat. 

They  have  lerrjiinctl  wmcwhat  roelancfaoly,  like 
gifd  cats.  Bwlwer,  Arty'.  Ckangttimg. 

Aa  melancholy  as  a  gii'd  cat.     Boyt  Pnwerbt- 

To  Gi'bbeb.  v.  n.  [from  jabber.]  To  speak 


In  the  Roman  streets. 

Stutinptart,  Hamlet. 

GI  BBERISH.+  ft.  t.  [Derived  by  Skinner 
from  gaber,  French,  to  cheat ;  by  other* 
conjectured  to  be  formed  by  corruption 
from  jabber.  But,  as  it  was  anciently 
written  gebriih,  it  is  probably  derived 
from  the  chymical  cant,  and  originally 
implied  the  jargon  of  GfAer  and  ht» 
tribe.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  manner  of 
writing  this  word  geberuh  or  gebrith,  is 
found  in  Camden :  "  it  would  seem  most 
strange  and  harsh  Dutch,  or  obbbrish, 
at  women  call  it .'"  Hem.  on  Languages, 
ed.  1674.  p.  30.  This  observation  of 
Camden  will  hardly  favour  the  chymical 
etymon.  There  is  another  variation, 
that  of  giberidge,  or  gibbridge,  which  is 
in  the  old  dictionary  of  Sherwood,  ami 
in  the  Satires  of  Maraton,  1599.  This 
also  is  unfriendly  to  Geber  and  his  tribe ; 
and  the  oldest  method  of  writing  the 
word,  which  i&  gibberish,  and  not  geberuh, 
will  hardly  be  thought  to  be  on  their 
side.  See  the  first  of  the  examples.  It 
means  originally,  perhaps,  the  gabble  of 
the  schoolmen ;  "  schoiartick  gibberish" 
as  Goodman  writes,  Wint.  Lv.  Conf.  1*. 
iii.  Moreover,  see  Lye,  edit.  Manning. 
Eabban,  to  deride,  to  mock,  whence 
perhaps  our  gabble  and  gibberish.  Thus 
Dr.  Jamieson  considers  our  word  to  be 
from  gabber  or  jabber,  whence  gibber. 
and  so  gibberish,  if  not  rather  from  the 
Teut.  gaberdacie,  trifles.  But  see  Tu 
Gab  and  To  Gabbkk.  Screniua  also 
thinks  our  gibberish  to  be  synonymous 
with  gibe,  a  tnocl:  or  joke.  Bullokar  pre- 
sents us  with  another  subatantiVe  formed 
from  it,  via.  gibberithness,  which  he  calk 
"  any  kind  of  mad,  broken,  fustian  lan- 
guage, gibblr- gabble,  canting,  &c."  edit. 
1650.  The  word  ha*  been  formed  both 
a  verb,  and  an  adjective,  which  ha» 
the  notice  of  all  our  lexico- 
c  c 
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prsphen.]  Cant ;  the  private  language 
of  rogues  and  gypsies;  words  without 
meaning. 

What !  metbynke  ye  be  clerk  ysbe. 
For  ye  speake  good  gMrytlie. 

Interlude  of  >W4,  1SS7. 
Some,  if  they  happen  to  bear  on  old  word,  albeit 
very  natural  and  significant,  cry  out  straitway, 
thai  we  apeak  no  English,  but  gibberith. 

Spittle )Tffiteii  to  Spentee'i  Shep.  Cat. 
Speaking  pbbruk,  or  pedlars'  French,  rather 
than  Latin,  or  any  tidier  common  language. 

Favour ,  Antiq  over  Xmtly.  ( 1619.)  p.  407. 
A  senseless  gibrith,  or  a  fustian  language. 

Bp.  BramMI  agnimt  Hobbet,  p.  2a 
Some  of  both  sexes  writing  down  a  number  of 
letter*,  just  a*  it  came  into  their  beads ;  upon  read- 
ing this  /ptberM,  that  which  the  men  had  wrote 
sounded  like  High  Dutch,  and  the  other  by  the 
women  like  Italian.  _  Snj/1. 

adj.  Canting;  unintelligible; 

fustian. 

A  company  of  parish  phrase*. 

/Kane,  7>.     ilonial&u,  (1613.)  p-  177. 

Some  contending  for  privileges,  cuntonu,  forma, 
and  that  old  entanglement  of  iniquity  their  gib- 
beritk  law*,  tltougb  the  badge  of  their  ancient 
slavery.  Milton,  Tmure  of  Xm*i  and  MagMratM. 

To  Gi'bberish.*  v.  n.  To  prate  idly  or 
unintelligibly. 

You  understand  not  the  antic  of  limbus  pa- 
Imm,"  nor  the  depth  of  the  question,  but  arum 
[ekim]  upon  the  surface,  and  pbberiib  you  cannot 
tell  for  what. Uaunltgu,  Aw  to  c.7n.(16SI5,)  p.««8. 

Gibbet,  n.  *.  [gibet,  French.] 

1.  A  gallows;  the  post  on  which  male- 
factors are  hanged,  or  on  which  their 
carcasses  arc  exposed. 

When  was  there  ever  curved  atheist  brought 
Unto  the  -iMrt.  but  be  did  adore 
That  blessed  pow'r  which  be  had  set  at  nought? 

JHvies. 

You  scandal  to  the  stock  of  verse,  a  race 
Able  touring  the  gibbet  in  disgrace.  Cteaeebmd. 

Hamsn  suffered  death  himself  upon  the  eery 
(iter/  thit  he  had  provided  for  another. 

VSttrangr. 

Papers  by  sndi  principles  to  the  Tories,  a*,  if 
they  were  true,  our  next  business  ahuuld  be  to 
erect  gibbets  in  every  parish,  and  hangthein  out  of 
the  way.  Smfl 

2.  Any  traverse  beam. 

To  G i 'bbf.t.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ] 
1.  To  hang  or  expose  on  a  gibbet. 

I'll  giMel  up  bis  name.  CMMam. 
1.  To  hang  on  any  thing  going  traverse : 
as  the  beam  of  a  gibbet. 

fie  shall  come  off  and  on  swifter  than  hi'  thai 
evMets  on  the  brewer-*  bucket.    Mb.  Hen.  IV. 
(H'BBIER.  »- s.  [French.]  (Jamej  wild 
fowl. 

Thc*c  imports  are  laid  on  all  botcher'*  meal, 
while,  nt  Oil-  v»mc  lime,  the  fowl  and  giUxr  are 
Mi. free.  Adrlixn  on  Italy. 

Gi'bblf.-G  a'bblk.  *  n.  s.  [from  gab ble.  J 
Any  rude  or  noisy  conversation ;  fustian 
language ;  barbarous  speech. 

Sherwood,  and  Cotgravc  in 
V.  liarragoutn. 
Mad,  broken,  fustian  language ;  pbble-gabble i 
canting:  or  such  private  made  words  aa 
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When  ship*,  sailing  contrary  ways,  low  U>*  "g01 

one  or  another,  what  should  take  »»ay  the  tight  of 
ships  from  each  other,  but  toe  giMonfty  of  the  m- 
terjaccnt  water? 
GI'BBOUS.f  adj.  [gibbeux,  French;  gib- 
bus,  Latin,  from  the  Hebrew  gi'6,  pro- 
minent, eminent.] 
1.  Convex;  protuberant;  swelling  into  in- 
equalities, 
'i'lw  bnnc»  will  ri«r,  and  make  a  gibbous  member. 


of  the  earth  discernible 


Betuiry,  Serm.  8. 

cat.]    A  he  cat 
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if  Una  secret  abedd  < 


t  to  his 


l*'h'E»'*. 

use  one 

—nglt  another.  BulUnr. 
GiBBo'stTY.t     *•  [gibbositc,  French,  from 
gibbous.]  Convexity  ;  prominence ;  pro- 
tuberance. 

His  way  of  duscripUon  rondereth  the  face  of  list 
earth  upon  a  pbuie  in  its  own  proper  figure  spltcri-  | 
cally,  «  upon  tlie  globe  itself ;  tlw  /r'kW.«  only  heart 
Gregory,  IWum.  (1650,)  p.  H05.  •  fi*r» 


A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black. 
Grew  txUnus  from  behind  the  mountain's  back. 

Drutlen. 

The  sea,  by  this  access  and  recess,  shuffling  the 
empty  shells,  wears  them  away,  reducing  those 
that  are  com  avo  atul  gibbous  to  a  flat. 

Wooimtrd,  Nat.  But. 

2.  Crookbacked. 

I  demand  how  the  camels  of  Ractrta  came  to 
have  two  bunches  in  their  back,  whereas  the 
earner*  of  Arabia  have  but  one?  How  oxeo,  in 
some  countries,  began  and  continue  xii»ov%it,  or 
hunch-backed  ?  Brown. 

Gi'bdousnesn.  n.  *.  [from  gibbous.]  Con- 
vexity ;  prominence. 

To  make  this  convexity 
to  the  eye,  suppose  a  man  to  be  lifted  up  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  that  he  may  have  a  spacious  ho. 
rison  under  one  view ;  but  then,  again,  because  of 
the  distance,  the  convexity  and  gi**otu».e«  would 
vanish  away;  be  would  only  are  below  him  a  great 
circular  flat. 

Gi'BCAT.f  n.s.  [gibiM 
See  Gibbku. 

I  am  as  melancholy  as  a  guWat,  or  a  lupg'd  bear. 

JBrafortn-.-rr. 

To  GIBE.  f. ».  [saber,  old  French,  to 
sneer,  to  ridicule.]  To  sneer;  to  join 
censoriousness  with  contempt. 

They  seem  to  imagine  that  we  have  erected  of 
late  a  frame  of  some  new  religion,  the  furniture 
reof  vre  should  not  have  borrowed  from  our 
they  should  afterwards  laugh  and 
gibe  at  our  party.  Hooker. 

When  we  «aw  her  toy,  and  gibe ,  and  gecr, 
And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merry-make, 
Her  dalliance  he  despis'd.  .V/ienarr. 

Why  that's  the  way  to  cboak  a  gtbing  spirit, 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  bearers  give  to  foots. 

Shalctjieen: 

Thit*  witli  talents  well  endu'd 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rude, 
When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout. 
Fleer  and  gfle,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swj/f. 

To  Gibe.  v.  a.  To  reproach  by  contemp- 
tuous hints;  to  flout;  to  scoff;  to  ridi- 
cule; to  treat  with  scorn  ;  to  sneer  ;  to 
taunt. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunli 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Sbititprart,  Ant.  awt  Ofroji. 

Draw  the  beast*  as  I  .tewribc  tlieui , 
From  their  features  while  I  gibe  them.  S\riJ\. 

Gibe.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Sneer:  hint 
of  contempt  by  word  or  look ;  scoff;  act 
or  expression  of  scorn  ; 

Mark  ll«c  fleers,  tlic  gibes  and 
Tbftt  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  fare. 

Shalapeare,  OtMlo- 
'Hie  rich  luive  still  a  xibr  in  store. 
And  will  be  in«n.trou«  wiuj  on  Oie  poor- 

Dryden,  Jar. 

If  tl,Cy  would  hate  from  the  bottom  of  tlteir 
■  ■'    too  strong  for  little 
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Will  never  have  duue  with  hi*  giiet  »Dd  bit  jeers. 

*i»rt. 

Gi'bsr.  n.  #.  [fromgtoe.]  Asneerer;  one 
who  turns  others  to  ridicule  by  con- 
temptuous hints ;  a  scoffer ;  a  taunter. 

Yuu  nre  well  understood  to  be  a  more  perfect 
raVr  of  the  table,  than  a  nrresiary  bencher  nf  tbe 
capitol.  AoJrapeave,  Coriol. 

He  is  a  giber,  and  our  present  b 
s  o  more  serious  consequ  nce^ 

Gi'bellixfs.*  *j.  *.  pi.  The  name  of  a 
faction  in  Italy,  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Guelfs,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
reason  of  these  names  has  been  va- 
riously attempted  to  be  explained. 

Not  content  with  endless  quarrels, 
Against  tbe  wicked  and  their  morals, 
The  Citelfnsfi,  for  want  of  Guelfs, 
Divert  their  rage  upon  themselves.  Hmttbraj,  iS.  i 

This  would  destroy  all  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
and  Magna  Cliarta,  and  the  Act  of  Oblivion  and 
hiuVninity^and^diyide  the  whole  kingdom  into 

Sp.  Potietr,  RetrT,  of  Rtkcari. 
Tra.u  »ro»«/,  p.  5!05. 

Gl'BISGLY.  adv.  [from  gibe.]  Scornfully ; 
contemptuously. 

His  present  portance, 
Gibiiigfy  and  ungravely  be  did  fashion 
After  th"  inveterate  bale  be  bear*  to  you. 

ShoXt}iean;  Conoi. 

Gt'Bi.ETa.t  «•  *•  [According  to  Minsbeu, 
from  gobbet,  goblet :  according  to  Junius, 
mure  probably  from  gibbier,  game,  Fr. 
Dr.  Johnson.  — The  word  is  tbe  old 
French,  vibeicz,  gibeJei,  giblet,  Ac.  i.  e. 
gibicrs  Latin,  abariutn,  Food.  V.  Roq. 
Gloss.  Lang.  Rom.]  The  parts  of  a 
goose  which  are  cut  off  before  it  is 
roasted. 

The  liquorous  palate  of  the  glutton  range* 
through  seas  ai>d  landi  for  uncouth  delicacies,  kills 
thouiuiMi*  of  creature*  for  but  Ihrir  tongues  or 
giUtts.  Hp-  Hall,  St.  Pout' i  Oimlx.:. 

I  thnll  not  like  the  table  of  a  country  justice, 
besprinkled  ovi  r  with  all  manner  of  dwap  sailed*, 
sliccil  href,  guWr/i,  and  petitocs,  to  fill  up  room. 

tttuum.  ami  Fl.  H'oewn-IIuUr. 

"fn  Iwlyday ;  provide  me  better  cheer : 
''tis  ttolvday ;  and  shall  be  round  the  yuar: 
Shall  I  my  household  gods  and  genius  cheat. 
To  make  him  rich  who  grudge*  me  my  meat? 
That  be  may  loll  at  ease :  and  painper'd  high, 
When  I  am  laid,  may  feed  tm  giblet  pie? 

Drybtn,  /Vr«. 

Gl'USYAFF.  H.  S. 

1.  A  long  staff  to  gage  water,  or  to  shove 
forth  a  vessel  into  the  deep. 

2.  A  weapon  used  formerly  to  fight  beasts 
upon  the  stage.  Diet. 

Gi'odily.  adv.  [from  giddy.] 

1.  With  the  head  seeming  to  turn  round. 

2.  Inconstantly ;  unsteadily. 

To  room 

CMily,  and  be  every  where  but  at  home. 

Such  freedom  duth  a  banrihroent  become.  Dinne. 

U.  Carelessly  ;  heedlessly  ;  negligently. 

Tire  puns  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  ber,  I  bold  a*  as  fortune. 

SUaiiprarr,  Tie.  Xigkl. 

Gi'ddixess.  n.  s.  \trnm giddy,] 

1.  The  state  of  being  giddy  or  vertiginous ; 

the  sensation  which  we  have  when  every 

thing  seems  to  turn  round. 
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Mfgtiuu  »nd  guidintn  arc 
»fler  long  sitting,  than  while  w»  at. 

Bacon,  Xat.  Hill. 

This  bleated  thistle,  which  is  so  sosrerwign  ■ 
mcxlkitte  against  the  guldtneu  of  the  brain ;  'tit 
this  will  settle  it.  Holyday. 

Vain  show  and  noise  intoxicate  the  brain, 
Begin  with  giddintu,  and  end  in  pain.  Young. 

8.  Inconstancy ;  unsteadiness;  mutability; 
changeableness. 

There  be  that  delight  in  gUdmrm,  and  count  it  a 
bondage  to  fit  a  belief.  Bacon* 
3.  Quick  rotation;  inability  to  keep  its 
place. 

Toe  indignation  of  Heaven  rolling  and  taming 
m,  till  at  length  inch  a  giddimeu  aetced  upon  go- 
Tcrnraent,  that  it  feU  into  tba  very  dregs  of  •*  cla- 
ries. StuUi. 
*.  Frolick  ;  wantonness  of  life. 

Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent, 
Charitably  warn'd  of  thy  tins  dost  repent, 
These  vanities  and  gvlitintaet.  Donne. 

GIDDY,  adj.  (xibrr,  Saxon.  I  know  not 
whether  this  word  may  not  come  front 
gad,  to  wander,  to  be  in  motion,  gad, 

1.  ^ertlginoul;  haying  in  the  head  a  whirl, 
or  sensation  of  circular  motion,  such  as 
happens  by  disease  or  drunkenness. 

Them  rev'ling  thua  the  Teotyritea  invade, 
Bygidsvbead*.  and  stjgg'ring  leg.  bctrayd. 

Tate,  Juv. 

2.  RoUtory ;  whirling;  running  round  with 
celerity. 

A»  I  j ion  fix'd.  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  toe  whirling  mill.  Pop*. 

3.  Inconstant ;  mutable ;  unsteady ;  change- 
ful. 

Our  fancies  arc  won*  c/Juu'y  m»i  unarm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  woo, 
Trun  women's  are.  Shaktptart,  Tv.  Nigil. 

It  may  be  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination 
more  mutable  and  giddy,  aa  small  birds  likewise 
hare.  Bocoh- 

Thank*  tu  r.iidy  chance,  which  never  hears 
That  mortal  bUi*  should  last  ("or  length  of  years, 
She  cast  ut  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fends*  guide. 
With  noise  say  nothing,  and  in  parti  divide. 

Dryden,  j£n. 

You  are  as  gvidy  and  volatile  at  ever,  the  reverse 
of  I^ope,  who  hath  always  loved  a  doravetick  life. 

Suifila  Gay. 

\.  That  which  causes  giddiness. 

The  frequent  crruur*  ol  the  path  lew  wood, 
The  giddy  precipice,  and  tlie  dang'rous  Hood, 

Prior 

The  sylph,  through  mysuck  muxes  gold*  their 
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Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue.  Pope. 

H.  Heedless;  thoughtless;  uncautious; 
wild. 

Too  many  gytdy.  fooli-h  hours  are  gone, 

Howe,  Jane  Starr. 
How  ioncusablc  arc  those  giddy  creatures,  who, 
In  the  same  hour,  leap  from  a  parent's  window  to 
a  husband's  bed.  Rickardtcn,  Clariaa. 

6.  Tottering;  unfixed. 

Aa  we  have  pae'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hitches, 
Methonght  that  Glo'ster  stumbled. 

asatuaaars,  Kick.  lit. 

7.  Intoxicated;  elated  to  thoughtlessness; 
overcome  by  any  overpowering  intice- 
menL 


not  giddy  with  the 
'  out  of  thy  talc  into 


too,  Out 

me  of 

the  fashion?  Blmlajieare. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prise, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  io  people's  eyes; 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  gazing  still  in  doubt, 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no.  Sinii- 
To  Gi'ody.  t>.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
turn  quick.  Obsolete. 

A  sodainc  North  wind  fetcht, 
With  an  estresme  sea,  quite  about  agaioc. 
Our  whole  eodeavours ;  and  our  course  cc 
To  giddie  round. 

To  Gi'dby.*  v.  a.    To  make  giddy ;  to 
render  unsteady. 

He  if  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man,  who  is  not 
all  things  else  are ;  Out  shaken  with 
th  hotnicion. 


farindon,  Serm.  (IS.57,)  P-  423. 

Gi'ddtbrainkd.  adj.  [giddy  and  brain."] 
Careless;  thoughtless. 

Turn  Mm  out  again,  yon  unnecessary,  nseins, 
gMytrain'd  aw!  Otieay,  yen.  Pres. 

Gi'doyhbao.*  n.t.  [giddy  and  head.]  One 
without  due  thought  or  judgement. 

A  company  of  gijMyhrndi  will  l-alte  ujmhi  tfic:n 
to  define  bow  many  shall  be  saved,  and  who 
damned  ia  a  pariah ;  where  they  shall  sit  in  hea- 
ven ;  Interpret  apocalypses;  and  precisely  set 
down  when  tba  world  shall  come  tu  an  end,  what 

Burton,  Anal,  of  MM.  p.  677. 

Gi'ddy-headed.  adj.  {giddy  and  head. 
Without  thought  or  caution;  without 
steadiness  or  constancy. 

And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weather  spy, 
By  drawing  forth  heaven's  scheme  descry 
What  fs%bion'd  hats  orrufrs,  or  suits,  neat  year, 
Our  giddyheuded  .mtick  youth  will  wear.  J)onnt. 

That  men  are  so  misaflected,  melancholy,  giddy- 


Gi'ddypaced.   adj.    [.giddy    and  /wee.] 
Moving  without  regularity. 

More  than  light  air*  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddypaced  times. 

SkahfiCjre. 

To  Gib.»  v.  a.  [the  parent  of  our  word 
guide;    perhaps    from  the  old  Fr. 
guier,  to  conduct.  See  To  Guide.]  To 
direct ;  to  guide.  Obsolete. 
And  if  thai  ye  in  dene  lore  me  gsr, 


He  will  you  love  as  me,  for  your  elencnesa 
And  shew  to 


'toyoul 


j  oye  and  his  hrightne&sc. 
Choueer,  See.  Alwtnrr  Title. 

Gi'er  eaole.  n.t.  [Sometimes  it  is  written 
jer-eagle.]  An  eagle  of  a  particular 
kind. 

Tbc*e  fowl  dull  not  be  eaten,  the  swan  ami  tike 
pelican,  and  the  gier-eagle.  Lev*  si.  I  ft. 

Gierfa'ixos.*    Sec  Gerfalcon. 
Gif.*  cory.  [Sax.  jif,  if;  Goth,  gatt,  q.  d. 
rot?,  the  same.]  If.    The  word  is  used 
in  the  north  of  England.    See  Ir. 

Gif  any  good  knight  will  fend  this  dame, 
Come  forth,  or  the  mint  die. 

Ballad  of  Sir  Aldingar,  Perey'i  ReL  ii.  i.  9. 

GIFT.f  «.  t.  [Sax.  5irx.] 

1.  A  thing  given  or  bestowed ;  something 
conferred  without  price. 

They  presented  unto  him  gift*,   gold,  and 
fruitViocviive  and  myrrh.  St.  Mat.  ii.  11. 

Recall  your  g^t,  for  I  your  pow'r  confess ; 
But  first  utc  tun  k  my  lift,  a  gift 

2.  The  act  of  giving. 


God  also  bearing  them 
and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
[m  the  majfin,  diaribuUcmt,]  of  the  Holy 


Creator  bounteous  and  benign 
t  fairest  this 


ii.  4. 


P.L. 
pTl. 


Giver  of  all  thing*  Rood,  hot  f 
Of  all  thy  giflt,  nor  envyest. 

Thee  all  things  living  gsse  i 
By  gift. 

S.  The  right  or  power  of  bestowing. 
Tbey  cannot  give ; 
For  had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  tiers 
Thus  grown.  Aftttea,  P.  L. 

No  man  ha*  any  antecedent  right  or  claim  to 
mat  which  comes  to  him  by  Ave  gtfl.  S--uJh. 

4.  Oblation ;  offering. 

Many  nations  shall  come  with  gtfit  to  their 
bands,  even  giftt  to  the  kin^  of  heaven. 

r«*.siii.  ii. 

5.  A  bribe. 

Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment,  Ihou  shah  not 
mpect  persons,  neither  lake  a  g ift  i  for  it  gift 
doth  blind  the  eyea  of  the  wise.      Dent.  xvi.  ]  9. 

6.  Power;  faculty. 

And  if  the  boy  have  not  s  woman's  gxfl, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  Man, 
An  ouion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shin.  Stuu\sp. 

She  was  lovely  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection,  and  her  gi/h 
Were  Buch  a*  made  ^o>ernmrnl  well  i,ecm'd 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule.  .VaV.m,  P.  L. 

He  who  ha*  the  g^t  of  ridicule,  finds  fault  with 
any  thing  that  gives  Mm  an  opportunity  of  nett- 
ing hi*  talent.  Aiditm. 

To  Gift.*  v.  a.  To  endow  with  any 
faculty  or  power. 

Am  I  better  gifted  than  another?   Thou  art  an 
ill  judge  of  either,  who  envicst  tlw  gifts  of  both. 
Bp.  HoM,  Sntan't  Firry  Dorlt  Quenched,  %  9. 
In  those  primitive  time*  there  were  "  me  women 
exlraordiaardy  gifted  by  God's  Spin:,  who  took 
upon  thorn  to  preach  and  pray  pnbltcklv. 

Bp.  Holl,  Hem.  p.  337. 
If  he  be  gifted  with  abilities  of  mind,  that  may 
raise  bhn  to  such  an  undertaking, 

Mittan,  Doet.  and  Doc.  of  Divorce. 
There  ia  no  talent  so  pernicious  a*  eloquence, 
to  those  who  have  it  not  u  older  command  ;  women, 
who  are  to  liberally  gifted  by  nature  in  this  particu- 
lar, ought  to  study  the  rules  of  female  oratory. 

Adiiton,  Frtel^dtr. 

Gi'FTED.t  adj.  [In  this  form  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  the  word.   But  see  To  Gift.] 

1.  Given;  bestowed. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaxe, 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters,  under  task, 
With  my  heavun^i^rii  strength.      Aldton,  S.A. 

2.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  powers. 
It  is  commonly  used  ironically,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  which  is  not  the  fact. 
See  To  Gift,  and  the  examples  under 

it. 

Two  of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  I  locket  and 
Coppingrr,  got  up  into  s  pea  fee-cart  and  harangued 
the  people  to  dispose  them  to  an  insurrection. 

Jjryden . 

Gi'ftxoness.*  a*,  t.  [from  gifted,  in  its 
ironical  sense.]  The  state  of  being 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers. 

May  not  a  conformist,  though  of  an  ordinary 
invention,  and  not  endued  with  the  sublirowt  gift- 
ednrtMet  of  our  separatists,  say,  Seek,  seek,  seek, 
or  Good,  good,  good,  Ac. 

Brkard,  Ground*  of  Com.  of  the  Cter.  p.  ISO. 

GIG.|  «.  *.  [etymology  uncertain.] 
1.  Any  thing  that  is  whirled  round  in 
play 
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G  I  G 

1.  [gigia,  Icelandick.]    A  fiddle.  Now 

out  of  use.   See  Jig. 
3.  A  dart  or  harpoon.    See  Fizgig. 

At  cadi  cod  of  the  canoe  *ca»d>>  *n  Inrlion 
with  a  gig,  or  pointed  •pour. 

Hist,  of  nrgima,  (1729.'  p.  191. 

*.  A  wanton  girl,  [old  French,  giguet."] 

See  Giolot. 
.5.  A  ship's  wherry. 

d.  A  light  vehicle,  with  two  wheels,  drawn 

by  one  horse. 
To  Gig.*  v.  a.  [probably  from  the  Lot. 

gigno,  to  beget.]    To  engender.  A 

low  word. 


these 

•o  we  arc  all  three  double  :  if  so, 
i  another  golden  goblet ; 
and  then  they  may  carry  double  upon  all  four. 

Dryden,  AmiJatryon- 

Gioaxtb'ax.*  adj.  [L&l.gigtsnteui.]  Like 
a  giant ;  irresistible.    A  good  word. 

When  the  strong  Fatei  with  giganiean  force 
Bear  tbee  in  iron  arms,  witlioul  remorse ; 
Bear,  and  be  borne. 

Mare,  PhbtojA.  Poem,  (1647.)  p.  $18. 

Giga'.ntical.*  adj.  [Latin.^jgon/fj.]  Big; 
bulky. 

In  good  earnest  giganiicat  Cyclopes  will  tran- 
scend sphere*.        Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  255. 
Giga'stick.  adj.  [giganles,  Latin.]  Suit- 
able to  a  giant ;  big  ;  bulky  ;  enormous ; 
likewise  wicked;  atrocious. 

O tlicrs  from  tin  wall  defend 
With  dart  and  jav'lin,  stodn,  and  sulphurous  lire ; 
On  cacti  hand  slaughter  and  giganlki  deeds  ? 

MdUm,  P.  L. 
I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  lust  giant-brood, 
Thougb  fame  divulg'd  hi  in  father  of  five  sons, 
All  algie.mtxt  site,  GoUah  chief.    Mill  oh,  S.  A. 

The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seemi, 
By  his  broad  shoulders  and  gigantiek  limbs. 

Dryden,  ASn. 

The  Cyclopean  race  in 


Pope,  Odyssey. 
Giga'ntine.*  adj.  [old  Fr.  gigantin.] 
Giant-like.  Builokar. 
To  GI'GGLE.f  v.  n.  [gichelen,  Dutch. 
Dr.  Johnson. — It  may  perhaps  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Sax.  5*7,1,  wanton.]  To 
laugh  idly  ;  to  titter  j  to  grin  with  merry 
levity. 

They  began  to  fleer  and  giggle,  and  lo  look  at 
men  orrr  the  shoulder. 

World  of  Wonders,  160S,  p.  28p. 
We  shew  our  present,  joking,  giggling  race ; 
True  joy  consto  a  in  gravity  and  grace. 

Garrick,  Epiloene. 

Gi'ugle.*  n.t.  [from  the  verb.]    A  kind 
of  laugh. 
A  sinile.  ajjiftir.orahum. 

Barrow,  Srrm.  i.  184. 

Gt'oGLnn-t       [from  giggle.']  A  laugher; 
a  titterer ;  one  idly  andfoolishly  merry. 

A  »ad  wisa  valour  is  the  brave  carnpfeaion, 
That  leads  tbe  van,  awl  swaliawa  up  the  cities : 
The  giggtrr  Ua  milk-maid,  wboin  infection, 
Or  the  fir'd  beacon,  friglstctb  from  bit  ditties. 


Herbert. 

This  particularity  a  set  of  giggtcrs  thought  tlie 
nml  mmaary  thing  La  t>e  taken  notice  of  in  hia 
,  and  made  it  an  occasion  of  mirth 
iine  of  his  sermon. 

Spectator,  No.  158. 
I  become  weary  and  impatient  of  the  derision 
of  the  giggUrs  of  our  aei.  Toiler,  No.  210. 

Gt'cLot.t  «.*•  [aarjl,  Sax  ;  geyt,  Dutch.] 
A  wanton;  a  lascivious  girl.    In  the 


G  I  L 

north  of  England,  a  laughing  girl.  Sher- 
wood calls  giglot  a  giggle  also. 

The  wife  that  gads  not  giglot  wise 
With  every  flirting  gill, 
But  honestly  doth  keep  at  home, 
Not  set  to  goasip  still. 

Tr.  of  BuUinger'i  Serm.  (1576),  p.  984. 
Away  with  those  giglots  too,  and  with  Use  other 
confederate  companion.     Sholttp.  Meat,  for  Meat. 
A  pccrlah  gig/of.  B.  Jon  son,  Sefanus. 

Gi'ulot.*  adj.  Inconstant ;  giddy  ;  light ; 


G  I  L 


Young  Talbot  was  not  born 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench. 

Slafaprsre,  A'.  Hen.  Vh 
The  fiun'd  Cassibclan,  who  was  once  at  poiut 
.  O  giglot  fortune  !)  to  master  Caraar'a  sword. 

Shaosjrenre,  CymoeUtut. 

GI'GOT.i  n.s.  [French.]  The  hip  joint. 
It  seems  lo  mean  in  Chapman  a  joint  for 
the  spit,  Dr.  Johnson  says ;  which  is 
true,  gigot  de  mouton,  being  an  old 
French  phrase  of  the  kitchen,  and  still 
used  by  us.  Gigot  was  alio  used  for  a 
slice. 

The  inwards  slit, 
They  broil'd  on  coales,  and  eate;  the  rest,  in 
gigots  cut,  they  split.  Chapman. 
Cut  the  slaves  to  giggeti. 

Beavm,  and  Ft.  Double  Marriage. 

To  GILD.  v.  a.  pret.  gilded,  or  gilt,  [jilban, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  overlay  with  thin  gold;  to  cover 
with  foliated  gold. 

The  room  was  large  and  wide, 
Aa  it  some  gUt  or  solemn  temple  were : 
Many  great  golden  pillars  did  uprtar 
The  maasy  roof.  Syrnser. 

To  gBi  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

aafaaieffre,  A'.  John. 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  AtLantick  stream.       Milton,  Census. 

Purchasing  ric!>ea  with  our  time  and  care, 
We  lose  our  freedom  in  a  gilded  snare.  Bottom. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  this  gtided  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  cmpi/c  must  decline, 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 

Waller. 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  wlaen  alive ; 
And  lore  of  ombre  after  death  survive.  Psjir. 

2.  To  cover  with  any  yellow  m 

Thou  did'at  drink 
Tbe  stale  of  horses  and  die  gilded 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at. 

Sft<i*j;<mrr,  Ant.  and  Cteop. 

3.  To  adorn  with  lustre. 

No  more  tbe  rising  sun  shall  gOd  the  morn, 
Norcv'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn. 

Pope,  Messiah. 

4.  To  brighten ;  to  illuminate. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial, 
vanishing,  auperfieial  thing,  that  only  gilds  tbe  ap- 
prehension and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the 


plays  upon 

soul. 

5.  To  recommend  by  adventitious  orna- 
ments. 

For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  theo  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  Issppiest  terms  I  have. 

Shaksjjeare,  Hen.  IV. 
Yet,  oh !    th'  imperfect  piece  movea  more 
delight ; 

"Tis  gilded  o'er  with  youth,  to  catch  the  sight. 

Dryden,  Anrtngx. 

Gild.*   See  Guild. 
Gi'i.dek.  n.s.  [from  gild.'] 
I.  One  who  lays  gold  on  the 
any  other  body. 


We 
hammer. 

2.  A  coin,  from 

to  two  shillings.  '  Phil. 

I  am  bound 

To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage.  Skola. 
Gi'lding.  n.s.  from  gild.]  Gold  laid  on 
any  surface  by  way  of  ornament. 

Sleeving  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gild- 
ing, which,  if  it  might  be  corrected  with  a  little 
iniature  of  gold,  Uiere  ia  profit. 

Bacon,  Pbyt.  Seat. 
The  church  of  the  Annunciation,  all  bat  one 
corner  of  it,  is  covered  with  statues,  gUdtng,  and 
I-*"".  Addison  on  Italy. 

Could    laureate   Dryden    Pimp  and   Fry  r 
engage, 

Ami  I  not  strip  the  gilding  oft*  a  knave, 
UnpUc'd,  unpenaion'd,  no  man's  lieir  or  slave  ? 

Pope. 

GiLL.t  b.*.  [agu/la,  Spanish  ;  gula,  Latin. 

In  sense  four,  and  three  following,  it  is 

spoken  jillJ] 
1.  The  apertures  at  each  side  of  a  fish's 


'Oic  Iciiathui, 
Stretch 'd  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or  swims. 
And  scents  a  moving  land ;  and  at  hia  gilts 
Draws  in,  and  at  hia  trunk  spoula  out  a  tea. 

MUlm,  P.  U 

Fishes  perform  respiration  under  water  by  the 


He  liatli  two  eitf-firjs ;  oot  behind  tlie  gt'fii, 
in  moat  fiabea,  but  before  them.  Walton. 

Till  they,  of  farther  passage  quite  bereft. 
Were  in  tbe  mesh  with  gills  entangl'd  left. 

sVing's  Pitiermm. 

2.  The  flaps  that  hang  below  the  beak  of 
a  fowl. 

The  turkey  cock  hath  great  and  sa 
and  tbe  hen  bath  leas.  Bacon,  AW. 

3.  The  flesh  under  the  chin. 

In  many  there  is  no  paleness  at  all  j  but,  con- 
trariwise, rednna  about  the  cheeks  and  gdU,  which 
b  by  the  sending  forth  of  spirits  ia  an  appetite  to 
revenge.  Bacon,  Kal.  Hist. 

Like  tbe  long  bog  of  flesh  lunging  down  from 
the  gills  of  tbe  people  in  Piedmont.  Sri/). 
+.  \GUla,  barbarous  Latin  ;  jail,  old 
French.]  A  measure  of  liouids  con. 
taining  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  or,  in 
some  places,  half  a  pint. 

Every  bottle  must  be  rinced  with  wine :  some, 
out  of  mistaken  thrift,  will  rince  a  dosen  with  the 
same  :  change  the  wine  at  every  second  boldc ; 
a  gill  may  be  enough.  Sutfi. 

5.  A  kind  of  measure  among  the  tinners. 

They  measure  lltcir  block-tiu  by  tbe  gill,  wtucl 
containeth  a  pint.  Cnmn, 

6.  [From  Gillian,  the  old  English  way  of 
writing  Julian,  or  Juliaual}  The  ap- 
pellation of  a  woman  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Johnson  says;  citing  only 
lien  Jonson.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  contemptuous  name,  denoting 
a  wanton ;  and  may  be  from  the  Sax. 
S«jll,  jal,  lascivious,  wanton  ;  and  such 
a  woman  is  called,  in  our  old  lexico- 
graphy, a  gilljliri.  See  Sherwood  in 
Gill.  Mr.  Stcevens  has  strangely  ima- 
gined this  word  to  be  from  giUu-Aoxcer. 

The  wife  that  gada  not  gigtot  wive 
With  every  flirting  gUt, 
But  lionettly  doth  keep  at  home. 
Not  set  to  gossip  still. 

IV.  afBullingerU  Stem.  (1576.)  p.  M«. 
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» !  I  am  iwm  of  hi*  flirt  fib. 

SAakif*ettrt,  J?v?in.  an/I  Jul. 

You  beard  him  lake  mc  up  like  •  gaV-Eirt. 

/tanas,  and  Ft.  Kn.  of  the  Burn.  Pleat. 

I  can*  for  I  will, 
Hm  M  Burley  o"  th'  Hill, 
Give  you  all  jour  All, 

Each  Jack  with  hi*  GUI-        B.  JImuow,  Gypsies. 

7.  [Che/idonium.]  The  name  of  a  plant ; 
ground-ivy. 

The  lowly  giti,  that  never  dare*  to  climb. 

jAenffoite,  SchuoJmijtreN. 

8.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground- 

9.  A  fissure  in  a  hill.  [Icel.£*V,  a  cleft, 
a  rift  of  mountains ;  whence,  any  fis- 
sure.] 

The  canary  birds,  which  they  bring  to  in  in 
1,  brood  in  the  "  barancot,"  or  guts,  which 
1  hath  fretted  away  in  the  mountains 
I  cold.         Relation  of  Tenerijfe, 
in  Sprat's  Bid.  R.  S.  p.  'fin. 

10.  In  the  north  of  England,  a  place  hem- 
med in  with  two  steep  brows  or  banks, 
a  rivulet  running  between  them,  Hay. 

You  may  continue  along  dm  jiff,  and  pasting 
by  one  end  of  the  village  and  it*  church  for  half 
a  mile,  it  lead*  to  an  opening  between  two  hilU 
covered  with  fir  wood*.  Gray,  Letters. 

11.  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England, 
a  rivulet  or  brook.  Grose. 

Gi'llhouse.  n.  s.  [gill  and  house. 1  A 
;  where  gill  is  sold. 
>  *hall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gOUmt 

fits  return. 

/tye. 

("Ji'llias.*  n.t.  See  the  sixth  meaning 
of  Gill.    A  wanton. 

Thou  tookit  me  up  at  every  word  I  •poke, 
A.  I  had  been  a  inawkln,  a  flirt  jruVma. 

Beaum.  and  ft  Tie  Chances. 

*ji'LLYrLowaR.f  n.  s.  [Either  corrupted 
from  Jidyjiower,  or  from  giro/tee,  Fr. 
Gawcn  Douglas  writes  the  word  jere- 
Jtouri  and  our  old  lexicographer!!,  Hu- 
loet  and  Barret,  gilover  and  gilqfhr.  1 
think  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  also 


ZtrafcrJ] 
GillyJ. 


)U^Jonert^ot  rather  Jidyjlowert, 


so 

month  they  blow  in, 
may  be  reduced  to  these  sorts;  red  and 
white,  purple  and  white,  scarlet  and 
white.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

In  July  come  gWyflowen  at all  variolic*.  Bacon. 
Pair  n  the  gillyjloier  of  gardens  tweet, 
Fair  la  the  mart  gold,  for  pottage  race*. 

Gay,  Pmsterolt. 

Gilse."  n.  t.  [of  uncertain  etymology.'] 
In  the  north  of  England,  a  young  sal- 


Gilt.  n.  t.  [from  gild.]  Golden  show  ; 
gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  matter. 
Now  obsolete. 

Our  gaynese  and  our  gift  are  all  betmirch'd, 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  6dd. 

Skaispaare,  Mm.  V. 

When  thou  wait  in  thy  guU,  and  thy  perfume, 
Ihey  mockt  thee  for  loo  much  curiosity ;  in  thy 
rag*  thou  know'tt  none,  but  art  despis'd  for  the 
contrary.  Skaltipeart,  Timon  of  Athens. 

Gilt.    The  participle  of  Gild,  which 


The  rUlhead  tlut  doth  dive  [deave] 
Sicilian  aea,  i*  brought  unto  the  board  alive. 

Mahrwdt  en  Preaiitnce,  p.  3sn. 
He  makrtb  turn  Id  die  of  a  surfeit  otgitthmck, 
(a  fish,  called  a* rata,  or  aurcUa.) 

Fuller,  HJy  War,  p.  131. 

Gilt-tail.  ».*.  [gilt  and  tail.]    A  worm 

so  called'  from  his  yellow  tail. 
GiM.f  adj.  [An  old  word.  Welsh,  gwymp, 
beautiful.  Lye.]  Neat ;  spruce  ;  well 
dressed.  Hence  the  modern  expression 
jemmy,  i.  c.  gimmy.  See  also  Gimp. 
Gawen  Douglas  uses  gim. 
Gi'mbal,  or  Gi'mbol.*  See  Gem  el  and 
Gimmal. 

Gi'mcrack.t  n.  *.  [Supposed  by  Skinner 
to  be  ludicrously  formed  from  gin,  de- 
rived from  engine,  Dr.  Johnson. —It  is 
more  probably  from  gim  and  crack,  a 
smart  youth,  a  spruce  fellow.  Sec  the 
15th  sense  of  Crack.  See  also  Gimp. 
Gimcrack  appears  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  the  person,  which  has  es- 
caped the  notice  of  Skinner  and  John- 
son ;  and  to  have  been  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  as  it  now  sometimes 
is.  Attcrwurds  the  word  came  to  sig- 
nify any  trifling  contrivance.]  A  slight 
or  trivial  mechanism. 

Lady,  1  pity  you : 
You  are  a  handsome  and  a  iweet  young  lady, 
And  ought  lo  have  a  handsome  man  ynk'd  to  you, 
A  n  u  nderusmli  n%  too :  This  is  a  gimcmci 

Annum,  and  Fl.  Elder  Brother. 
For  though  these  gimeradt  were  away, 
However,  more  redue'd  and  plain, 
The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain  ; 
But  if  the  bond  orbit  ceases, 
The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  piece*.  Prior. 

What's  the  meaning  of  all  those  trangram*  and 
gimcraett  t  Jumping  over  my  master  •  betimes, 
and  running  your  Hoc*  cross  his  grounds  ? 

Arbulknt,  Hist  of  J.  Butt. 

Gi'mlet.  n.  t.  [gibelet,  guimbelet,  French.] 
A  borer  with  a  screw  at  its  point. 

'ilie  gimlet  bath  a  worm  at  the  end  of  its  bit. 

Gi'mmal.t  ».  *.  [Supposed  by  Skinner 
and  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  ge- 
melius,  Latin,  and  to  be  used  only  of 
something  consisting  of  correspondent 
parts,  or  double.  It  seems  rather  to  be 
gradually  corrupted  from  geometry  or 
geometrical.  Any  thing  done  by  occult 
means  is  vulgarly  said:  to  be  done  by 
geometry.]  Some  little  quaint  device 
or  piece  of  machinery.  Hanmer. 

I  think  by  tome  odd  gimmals  or  device 
Their  arm*  are  act  like  docks,  still  to  strike  on. 
Else  they  could  not  bold  out  so  as  they  do. 

,  Hen.  VI. 


I  tta  way. 

Pope. 

Gi'lthkad.-,-  n.  t.  [gilt  and  head.]  A  sea 
fish. 


Some  of  their 
withal,  that  their  fashion  is,  when  all  their  gtm- 
mals  are  in  tune  for  a  miracle,  to  enjoin  tome 
eeely  old  woman  in  her  confessions,  lo  say 
deTotiona  before  die  altar,  where 
pared  to  play  a  mirade  doth  stand. 

Sir  E.  Sandys,  Stale  of  Religion. 

Gi'mmal  Ring,*    See  Gimel. 
Gi'MMER.f  n.  t.  [See  Gimmal.]  Move- 
ment ;  machinery. 

Tin-  bnUling  together  of  the  parts  uf  timtior  lias 
to  confounded  me,  that  I  have  been  prone  to 
whh  mytelf,  that  the  gimmers  of  the 
by  geometry  « 


her  ores,  and  hands,  by  those  secret  gm- 
asers,  which  now  every)  puppet-play  can  imitate  ? 
Bp.  BaB  lo  Sir  D-  Murray,  Dec.  I.  Epist.  6. 
Here  Uv  a  wheel,  ilsmi  the  halmce  ;  here  one 
ftmawr,  there  another.  Bp.  Ball,  Stlect 

Tioughli,  $  9. 

Gi'mmer-Lamb.*  k.  s.  An  ewe-lamb. 
Gmmer  is  also  a  two-year  old  female 
sheep.  A  northern  word.  Grose,  Cra- 
ven Dialect,  and  Brockett.  Of  uncer- 
tain etymology. 

GIMP.*  adj.  [Welsh,  gwymp,  pretty ;  Lat. 
compius,  neat.]  Nice  ;  spruce ;  trim. 
In  the  north  of  England,  it  is  applied 
to  women,  and  denotes  slimnesa  or  ele- 
gance of  shape.  And  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, a  gimcract  is  a  spruce  girl. 
Gawen  Douglas  applies  the  word  to 
flowers ;  "  gimp  gilliflowers,"  Virg. 
JEn.  12. 

GiMp.f  n.  t.  [probably  from  gimp,  old 
Eng.  neat,  spruce,  though  indeed  it  is 
pronounced  with  g  hard.  See  Gimp 
and  Gimcrack.]  A  kind  of  silk  twist 
or  lace. 

He  watk'd  the  place, 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gnaw,  perfume,  and 
lac*.  Parneit,  Elegy  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

GIN.fR*. 

1.  A  trap;  a  snare,  [from  engine,  Dr. 
Johnson —  Lye  considers  it  as  descend- 
ed from  the  Icel.  ginna,  to  deceive ; 
but  gin,  for  engine,  is  very  old  in  our 
language.  Robert  of  Gloucester  uses 
it.  And  Barret,  in  his  Alv.  1580,  de- 
fines  a  snare  "  a  ginne  or  engine."] 

A%  tJie  tlaj  begins. 
With  twenty  gnu  we  will  the  small  bird*  take, 
And  ]>jutime  m.tkc.  Sidney. 

For  a  gin,  and  for  •  snare,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem.  ItaitJ,,  viiL  H. 

Which  two,  through  tieasun  and  deceitful  gin. 
Had  slain  sir  Mordant.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

So  strive*  the  woodcock  with  the  got ; 
So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

SlMktptare,  Hen.  VI. 
Bo  it  by  guts,  by  snares,  by  mbtiity. 

Shakrpeart,  Hen.  VI. 
It  those,  who  have  but  aeinw,  can  shun 
The  engine*  that  hate  them  annoy'd ; 

Little  for  me  had  reaton  done, 
If  I  could  not  thy  gins  avoid.    B.  Jonson,  Foretl. 

I  know  dry  train*, 
Though  dearly  lo  my  coat,  tfiy  gins  and  toue; 
No  more  on  mc  have  pow'r,  tbrfr  force  ia  null'd. 

Uilun,  S.  J. 

He  made  a  planetary  gin, 
Which  rat*  would  run  their  c 

'** 

Keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 
And  ankle  free  from  iron  gov  Hi 

2.  Any  thing  moved  with  screws,  at 
engine  of  torture,  [from  engine.) 

TypharuV  Joints  were  etretched  oo  a  gin. 


for  raising 
by  routory  sails. 


.  In  roechanicka,  a 
great  weights. 
A  pump  worked 
[from  «igi'i»c\] 

The  ddf*  would  be  aa  Sown  with  water*,  it 
being  Impossible  to  make  any  adit*  or  soughs  to 
drain  them,  that  no  gins  or  machines  would  suf- 
Sc*  lo  lay  snd  kevp  tlieiii  dry.  Ray. 
A  bituminous  plate,  alternately  yellow  and 
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by  water  driveling  oil  die  outside 
of  the  gin  pump  of  Mostyn  coalpit*. 

Ir'iwdwird  on  FauUs. 

5.  [Contracted  from  Geneva,  which  sec] 
The  spirit  drawn  by  distillation  from 
juniper  berries. 

This  call*  tbc  church  to  deprecate  our  tin, 
And  burls  (ha  thunder  of  our  Laws  on  giu.  P.'pe. 

Gin  (hop*  uurer  sighs  return.  Fujie. 

To  Gin.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
catch  in  a  trap. 

So,  to,  the  woodcock's  gmn'd. 

iraouM.  ami  Ft.  ..Vice  Valour. 

To  GIN.*  v.  n.  [Sax.  ^ynnaiu]  To  be- 
gin. This  is  the  original  of  our  brgin  ; 
which  Mr.  Mason,  witli  others,  has  in- 
accurately considered  as  a  mere  poet- 
icul  abbreviation. 

The  mejestee  of  hir  schiil  gynne  to  be  destroyed, 
whom  al  Asie  and  the  world  worscbipcth. 

tt'icljfe,  Act},  u«. 
When  thin*  homi*  new  giunen  to  spring. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Crew,  v.  657. 
Our  play 

Leap*  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 
Ginning  in  the  middle. 

Skaltiq*art,  Tr.  on*  Cmt.  Prol. 

(iis.*  conj.  [pp,  Sax.  Ray.  Gin  is  no 
other  than  the  participle  %iven,  gien, 
gin.  Mr.  Home  Tooke.  But  see  Gift.] 
If.    Used  in  our  northern  counties. 

Grose. 

Gimg.«  n.i.  [an  old  word  for  gang.]  A 
company.    See  Gaso. 

To  be  auditors  in  the  galleys,  tlicre  to  employ 
and  exercise  (heir  turbulent,  seditious,  litigious, 
mutinous,  liarth  and  quarrelous  talent  upon 
thr  gi„g,  swabber*,  and  rowing  slaves. 

Tr.  afBaeeatini,  .  1626.)  p.  60. 
I  would  not  willingly 
Sec  or  be  seeo  to  any  of  this  ging- 

B.  Jonwn,  Kern  Inn,  (ICS I.) 
Proceeding  further,  I  am  met  with  a  whole 
ip»£  of  words  and  phrases  not  mine. 

Mill  on,  AnvL  for  Smeetym. 

GI'NGEU.f  ».  *•  [Sax.  Sinjijren ;  Lat. 
tinziber,  gingiber  ;  Ital.  gingero  {  Gr. 
grvysfieK,  an  Arabian  plant ;  giigtrfil, 
Pers.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  316. 
Chaucer  writes  it  gingiber,  Horn.  11. 
1369.  "  Gilofrc,  and  licorice,  gingiber, 
Ac."] 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves, 
shaped  somewhat  like  those  of  the  iris : 
these  are  produced  in  the  head  or  club, 
each  coming  out  of  a  separate  leafy 
scale.  The  ovary  becomes  a  triangular 
fruit,  having  three  cells  wliich  contain 
seeds.  MUler. 

The  root  ot ginger  is  of  the  tuberous 
kind,  knotty,  crooked,  and  irregular; 
of  a  hot,  acrid,  and  pungent  taste, 
though  aromatick,  and  of  a  very  agree- 
able smell.  The  Indians  eat  both  the 
young  shoots  of  the  leaves  and  the  roots 
themselves.  Hill,  Mat.  Medica. 

Or  wafting  ginger  round  the  streets  to  go. 
And  visit  alehouse  where  ye  first  did  grow. 

Pope,  Ihmciad. 

Gl'KGEBBRF.AD.  n.  s.  [ginger  and  bread.] 
A  kind  of  farinaceous  sweetmeat  made 
of  dough,  like  that  of  bread  or  biscuit, 
sweetened  with  treacle,  and  flavoured 
with  ginger  and  some  other 
•cede.    It  is  sometimes  gilt. 


An'  1  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouid'st  hare  it  to  buy  pugerlnxad. 

S/uispearr,  Ijnt't  /.as.  /-oil. 
Her  currants  there  and  gooseberries  were  spread, 

With  the  enticing  gold  of  gbt&vrbreod. 

King,  Cookery. 

'Ti>  a  loss  you  are  not  here,  to  partake  of  three 
weeks'  frost,  and  eat  ewterroiW  in  a  booth  by  a 
fire  upon  the  Thames.  Ski/1. 
(si'KOKRLT.t  arfp.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Serenius  de- 
rives it  from  the  Ice),  gangr,  walking. 
Su.  gaengra,  to  go  step  by  step.  It  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  very  common ;  and 
among  good  writers,  though  Dr.  John- 
son has  cited  only  Shakspeare ;  nor  is  it 
yet  disused.]    Cautiously;  nicely. 

Go  she  never  so  gingerly,  her  lioneaie  is  gone 
away.  Strlton,  Poems,  p.  48. 

What  is't  liiat  you 
Took  up  so  gingerly?     Shalti.  Trto  Gent,  of  Vet. 

Has  it  a  corn  ?  or  does  it  walk  on  conscience, 
It  treads  so  gingerly  f  Rraum.and  Ft.  Mart.  Maid. 

We  must  make  use  of  that  rotten  staff  of  nature, 
a*  far  as  its  strength  will  bear,  and  that  very  gin- 
gerly too ;  never  daring  to  Ivan  or  lay  our  whole 
weight  upon  it.  Hammond,  Worki,  iv.  660. 

He  came  to  him  with  a  Mifl  pace,  treading  gin- 
gerly, (as  we  speak,)  after  a  nice  and  delicate  man- 
ner. Palnri  an  1  Sum.  xv.  32. 

He  walks  like  a  benighted  traveller  in  a  danger- 
ous road,  and  is  fain  to  feel  out  bis  steps,  and  to 
tread  gingerly  and  cautiously.  Scott,  H'arkt,  ii.  SB. 

Pray  observe  bow  gingerly  he  translates  "  tern- 
pcrans,"  moderate  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure ' 
Whereas  temperance,  according  to  Tully,  consists 
in  tbc  neglecting  and  despising  of  pleasure. 

Benlley,  Pkil.  Liiu.  f  4A. 
Gi'ncjeiiness.  «.  t.  Niceness  ;  tenderness. 

Dirt. 

Gi'xcival.  adj.  [gingiva,  Lat,]  Belong- 
ing to  the  gums. 

Whilst  tbc  Italians  strive  lo  cut  a  thread  in  their 
pronunciation  between  D  and  T,  so  to  sweeten  it, 
tlwy  make  the  occlusc  appuW,  e<.pecislly  the  gin- 
gival, softer  than  we  do,  giving  a  little  of  perviuus- 
neaa.  Holder,  Elem.  of  Sfmdi, 

To  GI'NGLE.f  v.  it.  [Dr.  Johnson  offers 
no  etymology.  It  is  probably  the  Teut. 
klineien,  to  ring;  German,  klingen. 
Casaubon  would  derive  it  from  the 
myeXt'*,  to  move  quickly,  to  shake.] 

1.  To  utter  a  sharp  cluttering  noise  ;  to  ut- 
ter a  sharp  noise  in  quick  succession. 

Did  this  title  bvrc 
Of  knighthood  ask  no  other  ornsmrnts 
Than  other  countries  glittring  sliow,  poor  pride, 
A  ginghng  spur,  a  feather,  a  white  land, 
A  friuled  hair,  powdvr'd  perfumes,  and  lust, 
Drinking  sweet  wines,  surfeits  and  ignorance, 
Hastily  and  eayly  would  I  venture  on'l. 

Beanm.  and  Fl.  An.  of  Malta. 
The  foot  grows  Mack  that  was  wilh  dirt  em- 
brown'd. 

And  in  thy  pocket  gingling  halfpence  «ound. 

f*»y,  Trivia. 
Once,  we  confess,  beneath  the  patriot's  cloak, 
From  the  crack 'd  bojt  the  dropping  guinea  spoke. 
And  gingimg  down  the  hacksiairo  told  the  crew, 
Old  Cato  is  as  great  a  rogue  us  you.  Pope.  Spin. 

2.  To  make  an  affected  sound  in  periods 
or  cadence. 

Those  petty  sectaries  —  who  by  their  various 
kind  ofpngling  fancies  in  serving  God,  &c. 

Hou*U,  Imtnut.  F,«.  Trav.  (16s'.\)  p.  HI. 

To  Gi'nci-k.  t>.  a.  To  shake  so  that  a 
sharp  shrill  clattering  noise  should  be 
made. 

Her  infant  prandamc's  whistle  next  it  grew  ; 
The  bell,  she  singled,  and  tlic  whistle  blew  Fspe. 
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Gi'nulevt  m.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  shrill  resounding  noisrt. 

Many  of  their  fancies,  which  amongst  tlietnwl  ves 
they  hold  to  be  strong  lines,  and  quintessential  stuff, 
being  turned  to  another  tongue,  become  flat,  and 
prove  oftentimes  but  mere  gingta. 

Hotnt,  Instruct.  For.  Tea*,  p.  158. 

2.  Affecution  is  the  sound  of  periods. 
Gi'*<;lymoid.  adj.  yiyyXifi*;,  a  hinge,  and 

«%<.]  Resembling  a  ginglymus ;  ap- 
proaching to  a  ginglymus. 

The  malleus  Ilea  along,  fixed  to  the  tympanum, 
and  on  the  other  end  is  joined  to  the  incus  by  a 
double  or  gingfy  >nmd  joint.  Holier,  Stem,  of  Speech. 

Gi'sglymus.  n.  s.  A  mutual  indenting  of 
two  bones  into  each  other's  cavity,  in  the 
manner  of  a  hinge ;  of  which  the  elbow 
is  an  instance,  Witemun. 
Gi'nnet.  n.t.  [yl»n.]  A  nag;  a  mule; 
a  degenerated  breed.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  some,  but,  I  believe,  erroneously, 
a  Spanish  gennet,  improperly  written  for 
ginnet. 

Gi'nsbsu.  n.  s.  [I  suppose  Chinese."]  A 
root  brought  lately  into  Europe,  of  a 
brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
somewhat  yellowish  within ;  and  so  pure 
and  fine,  that  it  seems  almost  transparent. 
It  is  of  a  very  agreeable  and  aromatick 
smell,  though  not  very  strong.  Its  taste 
is  acrid  and  aromatick,  and  has  some- 
what bitter  in  it.  We  have  it  from 
China  and  America.  The  Chinese  value 
this  root  at  three  times  its  weight  in 
silver.  Hill. 
To  Gip.  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  guts  of 
herrings.  Bailey. 
Gi'pon.*  See  Jopi-ox. 
'GI'PSY.f  n.s.  [Corrupted  from  ££y^>- 
tian;  for  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Europe,  they  declared,  and  perhaps 

mi  Egypt 

by  the  Turks.  They  are  now  mingled 
with  all  nations.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  •'  The 


truly,  that  they  were  driven  from  Egypt 

he 

received  opinion  sets  them  down  for 
Egyptian*,  and  makes  them  out  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those  vagabond  votaries 
of  Isis,  who  appeared  to  have  exercised 
in  ancient  Rome  pretty  much  the  same 
profession  as  that  followed  by  the 
present  gipties,  viz.  fortune-telling,  stroll- 
ing up  and  down,  and  pilfering."  Swin- 
burne, Trav.  through  Spain,  Lett.  29. — 
"  The  Giptiei,  as  it  should  seem  by  some 
striking  proofs  derived  from  their  lan- 
guage, came  originally  from  Hindoitau, 
where  they  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
of  the  lowest  class  of  Indians,  namely 
I'arias,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Ilindos- 
tan,  Sutlers.  They  are  thought  to  have 
migrated  about  A.  D.  I  JOS,  or  1409, 
when  Tiiuur  Beg  ravaged  India  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  Mahometan 
religion. —  They  must  certainly  have 
been  in  Egypt  before  they  reached  us, 
otherwise  it  is  incomprehensible  how 
the  report  arose  that  they  were  Egyp- 
tians.'' Brand,  Pop.  Antiquities.  See 
also  the  adjective  Gipsy. —  Their  first 
appearance  in  Europe  was  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.    Our  old  lexicography 
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denominate*  thetn  "counterfeit  Egyp- 
tian*."] 

,  A  vagabond  who  pretend*  to  foretell  fu- 
turity, commonly  by  palmistry  or  phy- 
siognomy. 

I  perceive  Mm  to  be  more  ignorantln  bis  »it  of 
diriniuK  than  any  gipsy.  Milton,  ApaL/ur  Smeclym. 

Tb«  butler,  though  he  is  aure  to  loee  a  knife,  ■ 
fork,  or  •  spoon  every  time  bis  fortune  is  told  bin), 
tbut*  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old  gipatt  toe 
above  half  an  hour.  .-fiidiwu. 

A  frantick  gipaty  now,  the  bouae  ht-  haunts, 
Aad  in  wild  |>hra»L-»  *peaki  dissembled  want*. 

/VjV.t,  llmry  an\t  l.nima. 

In  Ibia  still  labyrinth  around  her  lie 
Spells,  philters,  globes,  and  spheres  of  palmistry ; 
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A  vigil  in  his  band  the  gipay  bears, 
tick  si 

Garth,  DilfXnxlIiry. 


In  lb'  other  a  prophecies,  sieve  and  sheen. 


I,  mar  yon  stile,  three  sallow  gypnet  i 
Upon  my  hand  they  east  a  poring  look, 
Bid  roe  beware,  and  thrice  their  lieadi  ih 


for  a  dark  com- 


r  shook 
Coy. 

2.  A 
plexion. 

Laura,  to  liii  lady  was  but  a 
Dido  a  dowdy  ; 
Cleopatra  a  jp;i»y .'  Helen  and  Hero  blWnge  nod 
harlots.  Shaktpeitre,  Rom.  and  Jut. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman. 

Ha  widow  pljy'd  the  ftpay.  and  so  did  her  con- 
fidant too,  in  pret.  tiding  to  believe  her.  L'EHrangt. 

A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes ; 
The  fipry  knows  her  pow'r,  and  flies.  Prior. 

Gi'pSY.*  adj. 

I.  Denoting  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Gvpsics. 

ft  Mvms  lo  be  well  proved  in  tins  learned  work 
[A  Dissertation  on  the  Gipsies  &c.  written  in 
German  by  II.  M.  G.  Grellmsn,  translated  into 
English  by  M.  Ilnprr,  Esq.  1787,]  that  these 
gipsies  csine  originally  from  Hindostan.  A  very 
copious  catalogue  is  given  of  Gipery  and  Hindostan 
words  collated,  by  which  it  appears  that  esery  third 
(Jtl'tey  word  is  likewise  sn  Hindustan  one,  or  still 
more,  that  out  of  eiery  thirty  Gqueg  words,  eleven 
or  twelve  are  constantly  of  Hindostan.  Tbia 
.igrremeot  will  appear  uncommonly  great,  if  we 
recollect  that  the  shore  words  have  only  been 
learned  from  the  Gipsies  within 
years,  cooseouently  after  a 
centuries 


i^psy  jargon  they  call  the  ,5ih  of  Plu 
us  with  eluding  our  declarations. 


*>.  Denoting  any  jargon  or  cant. 

The  regicide  directory  on  the  day,  which  in  their 
'luviosr,  charges 
.Swrsr. 

Gi'myism.*  n.  t.  [from  gipsy-]  The 
slate  of  a  gipsy. 

The  companion  of  Ids  (the  tinker's]  travels  is 
vjror  foul,  sun-burnt  quean,  that  since  the  terrible 
-.utiite  recanted  gyvsijatc,  [gipsyism,)  and  is 
turned  jx.siUrcss.     OtereWy,  Charact.  sign.  I,  2. 

GI'RAXDOLE.*  ».  t.  [French  ;  from 
the  Ital.  girandola  ;  a  kind  of  firework  : 
•'  ruota  cotnposta  di  fuochi  lavorati,  chc 
s;ira,  appicandovi  il  fuoco."  Delia  Cruse. 
Vocab.]  A  large  kind  of  branched 
candlestick  ;  a  chandelier.  Modern. 

Gi'rasolf..  n.  i.    [ giratoie,  Fr.] 

I.  The  herb  turnsol. 

•2.  The  opal  stone. 

To  GIRD.+  v.  a.  pret.  girded,  or  girt. 
jypban,  Sax.  gurta,  Icel.  gttrteit,  Germ.] 

1.  To  bind  round. 

They  sprinkled  earth  upon  their  heads,  and 
girded  their  loins  with  aackekxb.       9  Mac.  i.  3. 

'2.  To  put  on  so  as  to  surround  or  bind. 


girt  round 

Avyi. 


Cords  of  the 
to  bandages,  wl 
my  neck. 

To  fasten  by  binding. 

He  girl  his  warlike  harness  about  him. 

1  Mae.  iii.  25. 
My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on.  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh. 

Millan,  P.  L. 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops, 
Attack  the  foe.  Adduon,  Cola. 

The  combatant  too  late  the  field  declines, 
When  now  the  sword  is  girded  to  his  loins.  Prior. 

4.  To  invest. 

Stoop  then,  snd  set  your  knee  against  my  foot ; 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 

Shaksjienre,  Urn.  VI. 
The  son  appear 'd, 
Cent  with  omnipotence.  Afitom,  V.  L 

5.  To  dress ;  to  habit ;  to  clothe. 

I  girdcil  tiiee  about  with  fine  linen,  ami  I  covered 
thee  with  silk.  £sr*.s.i.  10. 

Tytiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  ber  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward 
way.  .OryoVn. 

6.  To  cover  round  as  a  garment. 

These,  with  what  skill  they  bad,  together  sow'd, 

To  gird  their  wsiel;  vain  covering,  if  h  hide 
Their  guilt,  and  dreaded  shame !      Millan,  P.  /- 

7.  To  furnish  ;  to  equip. 

So  to  the  coa-t  of  Jordan  be  directs 
Hie  easy  »tcps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles. 

.Mitten,  P.  R- 

8.  To  enclose  ;  to  encircle. 

That  Nyseian  isle, 
GrW  with  the  river  Triton,  whore  old  Cham 
Hid  Amalthee,  and  her  florid  son 
Young  Bacchus,  from  his  stepdaaoe  Rhea's 


9.  To  reproach 

Being  mov'd,  he 


to  gibe. 

will  not 


»  eye. 
,P.  L. 


ngly  notices  the  verb  gird, 
To  break  a  scornful  jest ; 


gird  the  ptxli- 
S&oitjKttr*. 

To  GiRD.f  v-  n.  [Of  this  word  in  this 
sense  I  know  not  the  original :  it  may  be 
formed  by  a  very  customary  transpo- 
sition from  gride  or  cut.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  is  roost  probably  from  the  Saxon 
jynb,  a  staff,  whence  a  hit  or  blow,  first 
in  the  literal  sense ;  then,  in  the  figura- 
tive, for  a  stroke  of  wit  or  sarcasm. 
The  Teut-  gorden  is  actively,  to  strike, 
smite,  or  beat.  So  Chaucer  uses  it. 
Coles  accordi 
"  to  strike." ] 
to  gibe ;  to 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me : 
Ore  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  clay,  man,  is 
not  able  to  invent  any  thing  thai  tends  to  laughter 
more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  roe  *,  ]  am 
not  only  witty  in  inysilf,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is 
in  other  men.  SMqxort,  Hen.  It'. 

It  could  not  but  go  deep  into  tby  soul,  to  hear 
these  bitter  and  girding  reproaches  from  them  Thou 
earnest  to  save.  Up.  Hall,  Contempt.  The  Crvrifirutn 

We,  that  are  brothers  of  the  blade,  know  bow  lo 
put  up  harder  and  more  girding  repartees  than  this 
with  patience  and  philosophy. 

Hp.  Parker,  Hepr.  nf  Reheon.  Tramp,  p.  31. 

Ginc-t  »•  *•  A  twitch ;  a  pang :  it  may 
come  from  the  sensation  caused  by  n 
bandage  or  girdle  drawn  hard  suddenly. 
This  word  is  now  seldom  used,  unless  the 
former  etymology  be  admitted.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson  means  his  ety- 
mology of  tlte  verb.    But  neither  his  de- 


G  I  R 

finition  nor  his  etymology  of  this  word 
will  be  generally  received.  We  may  re- 
fer to  the  Sax.  jjr*.  «»  the  »«n*c  °f  0 
stroke  or  blow,  and  so  define  the  word, 
a  taunt,  a  reproach,  a  sneer. 

Curculio  may  rhatte  till  his  heart  ake,  ere  any 
be  offended  with  his  gjrnfa*. 

Coras*,  School 0/ Jlnur,  (1S79.J 
Sweet  king!  the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gtrd  -■ 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent. 

Stobpeore,  Br>\-  VI. 
All  the  sharp  quips,  and  witty  girds, 
Martial  doth  whet  and  embellish  the  enc 


Ids  [epigrams.] 

JTnria,  Trans,  of  Montaigne.  (1613,)  p.  288. 

•  -—fcf  by  this  means  is  freed  from  many 

<  and  twinges  which  the  atheist  reels. 

Tidolxn. 


fearful  gird,, 


He  has  the  glory  of  macomcietvee,  when  he  doth 
well,  10  set  against  the  check,  and  gfrd,  of  il  when 
he  doth  amiss.    Coot/man,  Wint.  Ev.  Conference. 

Gi'rpbr.T  n.  a-   [from  £»>o'.] 

I.  In  architecture,  the  largest  piece  of 
timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  usually 
fastened  into  the  summers,  or  breast 
summers,  and  the  joists  are  framed  in  at 
one  arm  to  the  girder*.  Harm. 

■|T>c  girder,  are  also  lo  be  of  the  same  scantling 
the  summers  and  ground-plates  are  of,  though  the 
back  ffirdrr  need  not  be  so  strong  «i  tire  I  toot  girder. 

Mo**,  Meek.  Krrr. 

These  mighty  girder,  whicb  the  fabric*  bind, 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  joio'd. 


Gi'roin'g.* 


•  n.  s.  [from  gird.~]  A 
of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  at 


/arno*,iS.8<. 

Gl'RDLE-t  »•  *■  [?ypt*l.  Saxon  •  girdur, 
Goth.  Dr.  Johnson  haa  cited  four  lines 
from  Mar  low's  Passionate  Shepherd, 
which  he  ascribes  to  Shakipearc;  in 
which,  however,  the  word  is  not  girdle, 
but  kirtle."] 

1.  Any  thing  drawn  round  the  waist,  and 
tied  or  buckled. 


Lenil.  vtii.  IX 
The  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  St.  Matt.  \».4. 

Many  conceive  there  is  somewhat  amiss,  until 
they  put  on  their  girdle.         Brawn,  V ulg.  Err. 

On  him  hia  mantle,  girauV,  saord,  and  bow. 
On  lu'm  his  heart  and  soul  be  did  bestow.  rWry 

ll.  Enclosure:  circumference. 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 

Shnlapenre,  lien.  I'. 

3.  The  atodiack. 

Great  breetes  in  great  circles,  such  as  are  t 
the  girdU  of  die  world,  do  rrfrigerat*. 
+.  A  round  iron  plate  for  baking.  Nor- 
thumberland. 
To  Gi'aoLs.t     a-  [fro™  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  gird  ;  to  bind  as  with  a  girdle. 

Lay  the  gentle  babes,  girdling  one  another 
W  ithin  their  innocent  alabaster  arms. 

Sid,.  III. 


'2.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  environ. 
Those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  s  waist  do  girdle  you  about- 

Shuhptore,  Jo/in- 
Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
Tlutt  4ird/c*t  inthoeo  wolves !  SWa/wore,  Timan. 
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lint  call  you  lime  trae  spirit*  ill  affected, 
That  whilst  the  win  were ,  atrv'd  like  walls  and 

rib* 

To  girdle  Id  die  kingdom  1 

Ikaun.  and  Ft  The  Captain. 

Gi'rdlebblt.  n.  s.  [girdle  and  AW/.]  The 
belt  that  encircles  the  waist. 

Nor  did  his  eyes  1cm  longingly  ooboUl 
The  girdleheU,  witli  nail*  of  buroi«h'd  gold. 

Dryden.  JEn. 

Gi'RDLBR.f  n.  s.  [from  girdle.]  A  maker 
or  girdles.  Hu/oei. 
,  Talk  with  the  finUrr  or  the  mill'iter. 

Bfaum.  and  Ft.  Bon.  Man'i  Fortune. 

Girb.  n.  *.  [gyrus,  Latin  ]  A  circle  de- 
scribed by  any  thing  in  motion.  See 
Gyre. 

GIRL.t  - 

this  word  there  is  much 
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G  I  V 


t.  [About  the  etymology  of 
"  question :  Moric 


In  her  girti*  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor. 

Care:.- 

Gi'rhshly.  adv.  [from  girlish.]    In  a 

girlish  manner. 
To  GlRN.f  v.  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  grin.  It  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  applied  to  a  crabbed,  cap- 
tious, or  peevish  person.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  is  also  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land for  grin  ;  and  our  old  dictionaries 
refer  girn  to  grin.  See  Barret  and 
Sherwood.    And  see  To  Grin. 

Tb»y  make  arnicas  faces,  girn,  mow  and  mop 
like  an  ape. 

Bp.  ilartenet,  Declaration  of  Popish  /m/walarri. 
It  ha»  been  always  found  an  excellent  way  of 
airninuj  at  the  government  in  scripture-phrase. 

South,  Serin,  n.  116. 


pledge  of  peace  :  Gitlebert  l 
I    pledge,  like  the  Greek  Homents. 

Gibson's  Camden. 

GlTM.   n.  *•  [■ 

igella.]  An  berb  called 
Guinea  pepper. 
GI'TTERN.«  n.s.  [properly  cittern,  or 
cithern.  Sec  Cithbrb.  Lat.  citharai 
old  Fr.  psternc,  whence  giteme  and 
guiterre.]  A  kind  of  harp;  a  guitar; 
a  rebeck,  according  to  our  old  diction- 


Casaubon,  as  is  his  custom,  derives  it 
from  «./)■»  of  the  same  signification ; 
Minsheu  from garrula,  Latin,  a  prattler, 
or  girella,  Italian,  a  weathercock ;  Junius 
thinks  that  it  comes  from  herlodes, 
Welsh,  from  which,  says  he,  harlot  is 
very  easily  deduced.    Skinner  imagines 
that  die  Saxons,  who  used  ceopl  for  a 
man,  might  likewise  have  ceopla  for  a 
woman,  though  no  such  word  is  now 
found.  Dr.  Hickes  derives  it  most  pro- 
bably from  the  Icelandick  karlinna,  a 
woman.     So  far  Dr.  Johnson. —  Girl 
was  formerly  an  appellation  common  to 
both  sexes.    Serenius  says,  that  from 
the  Su.  Goth,  tori,  a  man,  many  etymo- 
logists deduce  our  word  eir/."Tne  yonge 
girles  of  the  diocese,"  in  the  Prologue 
to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  may  be 
the  young  men  or  the  young  women, 
the  appellation,  as  already  noticed, 
being  common  to  both.    Sec  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's  Notes  on  Chaucer.    See  also 
Pilkington's  Remarks  upon  several  Pas- 
sac  es  of  Scripture,  1759,  p.  33.   "  In 
old  English,  the  word  gin  is  exactly 
expressive  of  the  Hebrew  -ijjj,  and 
means  a  young  person  of  either  sex."] 

1.  A  young  woman,  or  female  child. 

In  those  uufledg'd  dnyi  was  my  wife  agirl.  Shall. 
I  will  lore  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girt.  Shohpeare. 
The  foole  Arophhnacbui,  to  field  brought  gold  to 

be  his  wracke, 
Proude  girle  like,  that  doth  ever  bear  bar  dowre 
upon  her  back*.  Ckapmen. 
A  waathrr -beaten  lover,  but  once  known, 
Is  sport  for  every  girl  to  practise  on.  Donne. 

Tragedy  should  blush  as  much  to  stoop 
To  the  low  mitnick  follies  of  a  farce, 
At  a  grave  matron  would  to  dance  with  girts. 

Boteomman. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line ; 
But  oh !  a  girl,  like  her,  must  be  ctivioc!  Dryden 

2.  Among  sportsmen,  a  roebuck  of  two 
years  age.        Bullokar,  and  Chambers. 

Gi'rlhood.*  n.  s.  [girl  and  hood.]  The 
state  of  a  girl.  A  proper  word ;  but,  I 
believe,  of  modern  usage. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  culled 
more  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  infancy.  My 
mother  passed  her  days  of  girlhood  with  an  uncle 
at  Warwick,  consequently  was  absent  from  home 
In  the  school -boy  days  of  the  great  man. 
Afiss  Semrd  to  Mr.  Boswett,  (17»S.)  Lett.  I.  38 

Gi  rlish,  adj.  [from  girl.]  Suiting 
girl ;  yo 


'  Girn.*  n.s.  A  corruption  of  the  s 


tive  grin.    See  To  Girn 

This  is  at  least  a  gim  of  fortune,  If 
Not  a  fair  smile.  Davenmt,  Wilt. 

Gi'nROCK.  n.  *.  [acus  major.]    A  kind  of 
fish.  Did. 
GiRT.f  The  part.  pass,  of  gird. 

Having  your  loius  pi't  about  with  truth. 

Epha.  vi.  14. 

The  soul  nur  deem  herself  too  tlreitly  girt  up. 

More,  Conj.  Cat*,  p.  22B. 

To  Girt.t  v.  a.  ['cel.  gyrta  ;  Germ. 
gurten.  See  To  Girp.J  To  gird;  to 
encompass ;  to  encircle.    Not  proper. 

In  iho  dread  ocean,  undulating  wide 
Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  girti  the  giohe. 

Thornton. 

GiRT.f  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.  German, 
gurt.] 

I.  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  or  burthen 
is  fixed  upon  the  horse. 

'   in,  death  hath  broke  his  girt  t 
laid  him  in  the  dirt. 

Milton,  Bp.  on  Hohton. 

A  circular  bandage. 

The  most  common  way  of  bandage  is  by  Out  of 
the  girt,  which  girt  hath  a  bolster  in  the  middle, 
and  the  ends  arc  tacked  firmly  together. 

H'utaian,  Surgery. 

3.  The  compass  measured  by  the  girdle, 
or  enclosing  bandage. 

Yon  shall  see  a  pigmy  in  stature  at  big  as  a 
giant  in  the  girl.  Hammond,  ITorta,  iv.  67". 

Girth.  n.s.  [from  girt.] 

1.  A  band  by  which  the  saddle  is  fixed 
upon  the  horse. 

Or  die  saddle  tum'd  round,  or  the  girths  brake ; 
For  low  on  the  ground,  woe  for  his  sake. 
The  law  is  found.  B.  Jonton,  Undtn-oodt. 

Nor  Pegasus  could  bear  the  load. 
Along  die  high  celestial  road  ; 
TlKf  steed  opprew'd,  would  break  hit£tr(A, 
To  raise  the  lumber  from  the  earth.  Swift. 

Mordanlo  gallops  on  alone ;  ~) 
The  roads  are  with  his  full' veers  strown ;  V 
This  breaki  a  girth,  and  that  a  bone.      )  AWl. 

2.  The  compass  measured  by  the  girdle, 
or  enclosing  bandage. 

He's  a  lusty  jolly  fellow  dtat  lives  well,  at  least 
three  yards  in  the  girth.         Addison,  Freeholder. 

To  Girth,  v.  a.   To  bind  with  a  girth, 
i  To  Gisb  Ground.^  v.  a.  [old  Fr.  gister. 

It  is  a  contraction  of  agist.    Sec  To 
i    Agist.]    Is  when  the  owner  of  it  does 
not  feed  it  with  his  own  stock,  but 
takes  in  other  cattle  to  graze.  Bailey. 
Gi'sle.    Among  the  English  Saxons,  sig- 
a  pledge ;  thus,  Frcedgisle  is  a 
12 


anes. 

The  gitttm  and  the  kit  the  wandering  fidlors 
like.  Drayton,  Fotyolh.  S.  *. 

Then  your  qualities; 
As  playing  on  a  giturn,  or  a  jews,  trump. 

Bemtm.  and  Fl.  Lover' t  Frogreis. 

To  Gi'tterm.*  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
play  on  the  gittcrn.  This  verb  is  used 
by  Chaucer. 

The  tint  chorus,  beginning,  may  relate  the 
course  of  the  city  t  each  evening  every  one,  with 
mistreat  or  Ganymede,  gitleming  along  the  streets, 
or  solacing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 
MUton,  Flam/or  Tragedia  on  Scripture  Sufyeett. 

To  GIVE.f  v.  a.  preter.  gave  ,•  part.  pass. 
given,  [yfM,  Saxon ;  giban,  M.  Goth. 
geben,  Germ,  gifiai,  Su.  Goth,  gifva, 
Iceland.] 

1.  To  bestow  j  to  confer  without  any  price 
or  reward  ;  not  to  sell. 

I  had  a  master  that  govt  me  all  I  could  ask,  but 
thought  fit  to  take  one  thing  from  roe  again. 

Temple. 

While  tradesmen  starve,  these  Philomels  are  gay; 
For  gen'roui  lords  bad  rather  give  than  pay. 

Young. 

Half  useless  doom'd  to  live, 
Pray'n  and  advice  are  all  I  have  to  «t*r.  Hone. 

2.  To  transmit  from  himself  to  another  by 
hand,  speech,  or  writing  ;  to  deliver. 

The  woman  whom  thou  gaetu  to  be  with  me, 
the  rare  roe  or  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  tie*.  iiUS. 

They  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and 
gkmg  in  marriage.  St.  Malt.  xsiv.  98. 

Those  bills  were  printed  not  only  every  week , 
but  also  a  general  account  of  the  whole  year  was 
given  in  upon  the  Thursday  before  Christmas. 


We  shall  git*  an  account  of  these  j, 

Aristotle  advises  not  uoeti  to  put  things  evi. 
dently  false  and  impossible  into  their  poems,  nor 
rise*  Ibem  licence  to  run  out  into  wildnc«  Broomi. 

3.  To  put  into  one's  possession ;  to  con- 
sign ;  to  impart ;  to  communicate. 
Cox  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone.  out. 


Nature  givet  ns  many  l 
take  them  away ;  but  takes  none  away  to  giot 
tbein  us  again.  Trmjie, 

Give  me,  says  Archimedes,  where  to  stand  firm, 
and  I  will  remove  die  earth.  Tenflc 

If  the  agreement  of  men  first  gave  a  sceptre  into 
an,  one's  hands,  or  put  a  crown  on  his  head,  that 

\.  To  pay  as  price  or  reward,  or  in  ex- 
change. 

All  that  a  man  hath  will  be  glee  tor  his  We. 

Jbo,u-4. 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  far  whom  I  *«*  d»  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gore  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  din>leasure. 

Shots)*  art. 

He  would  gtee  his  nuts  for  a  piece  of  metal, 
I    and  exchange  hi*  sheep  for  stalls,  or  wool 
sparkling  petiole. 

[5.  To  yield;  not  to  withhold. 
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Philip,  Alexander's  Rubor,  gave  sentence  against 
a  prisoner  what  liiuo  he  was  drowsy,  and  scctoeJ 
to  give  vnall  atteuliou.  Tlx  prisoner,  after 
sentence  waft  pronounced,  said,  I  appeal ;  the 
king,  somewhat  stirred,  said,  to  whom  du  you 
appeal  ?  the  prisoner  answered,  from  l'ldlip, 
when  he  gave  do  ear,  to  1  tulip,  when  be  shall 


the  difference  of 
Uvrnet. 


taring  so  tamely 
givn  an  tar  to  the  proposal.         Addison,  Sjxcl. 

6.  To  quit ;  to  yield  us  due. 

Give  place,  thou  stranger,  lo  an  Itonnursblc  man. 

£eelus. 

7.  To  confer ;  to  impart. 

1  will  blew  bcr,  and  gut  Uiec  a  von  also  of  her. 

Gen.  xrii. 

Nothing  can  gitv  llut  to  another  which  it  hath 
not  itself.  Bnmliatt  n^inri  Hobhet. 

What  beauties  I  lose  in  stmw  place*,  I  give  to 
other*  which  haul  them  no«  originally. 

Dryden,  Fat.  Prcf. 

8.  To  expose  ;  to  yield  without  retention. 

All  chut  in  »kini  ofbcwvl*  Ihc  jav'lin  bear  ; 
Owe  to  the  wanton  winds  tlieir  flowing  hair. 

JJryden,  -Kn. 

9.  To  grant  to  allow. 

"I\tgiirn  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend. 


He  ha*  not  given  Luther  fairer  play.  Altertiury. 

10.  To  yield  ;  not  to  deny. 
I  got*  hi*  wine  proposal  way ; 

Nay,  urg'd  him  to  go  on  ;  the  shallow  fraud 
Will  ruin  him.  Horn;  An 

11.  To  afford  ;  to  supply. 

This  opinion  abated  tlw  fe.tr  of  death 


which  wr re  to  resolved,  and  gave  tliem  courage  to 
all  adventure*.  Hooker. 

Give  us  also  sacrifice*  and  barnt  offerings,  that 
wc  may  sacrifice  unto  the  I.ord.  El.  x.  25. 

12.  To'empower;  to  commission. 

lVcpare 

The  due  libation  ami  the  solemn  pray'r  j 
Then  give  thy  fricud  to  shed  the  sacred  wine. 

Pope,  OrfyM. 

IS.  To  enable. 

God  himself  rcquircih  die  lifting  up  of  pure 
hands  in  prayers,  and  hath  given  the  world  to 
understand,  that  the  wicked,  although  they  cry, 
■hall  not  he  beard.  Honker. 

Gilt  me  lo  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on. 

Shakiptart,  Othello. 
So  some  weak  shout,  which  else  would  poorly 
rise, 

Jove's  tree  adopts,  and  lifts  into  the  skies ; 
Through  the  new  pupil  fost'ring  juices  flow. 
Thrust  forth  the  gems,  and  give  the  flow'rs  to 


1+.  To  pay. 

The  applause  and  approbation  I  give  to  both 
your  speeches.  Shakspeare,  Trad,  and  Cress. 

15.  To  utter  ;  to  vent ;  to  pronounce. 

So  you  muss  be  the  first  that  giitt  this  sentence, 
And  he  that  suffers.    Shakrjieare,  Mens,  fir  Meat. 

Tbe  Rhodiaos  seeing  their  enemies  turn  their 
backs,  tare  a  great  shout  in  derision  of  them. 

Knotltt.  Hat. 

Let  tlw  first  honest  discoverer  give  the  word 
about,  that  Wood-,  halfpence  have  been  offered, 
and  caution  the  poor  people  not  to  receive  them. 

ins/). 

16.  To  exhibit;  to  shew. 

This  instance  gives  the  iinpootibility  of  an  eternal 
existence  in  any  thing  essentially  alterable  or  cor- 


17.  To  exhibit  as  the  product  of  a  cal 


■  —  «. —  -~— R  by  the  num- 

ber of  ships,  gives  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men  a  piece.  Arbvtknat. 
18.  To  do  any  act  of  which  the  con- 
sequence reaches  other*. 

VOL.  II. 


As  we  desire  to  give  i 
neither  shall  we  take  any 
judgement  in  others. 

19.  To  exhibit;  to  send  forth  as  odours 
from  any  body. 

In  oranges  the  ripping  of  their  rind  giveth  out 
their  smell  mora. 

20.  To  uddict ;  to  apply. 
The  Helots,  of  the  other 

gates,  gape  themselves  lo  bury  their  dead,  to  cure 
their  wounds,  and  rest  their  wearied  bodies.  Sn/irey. 

After  man  began  to  grow  to  number,  like  first 
thing  we  road  tlxy  gart  themselves  iuto,  was  the 
tilling  of  the  earth  aud  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Hooker. 

Grove*  and  hill-altar*  were  dangerous,  in  regard 
of  the  secret  access  which  people  superstitiously 
gqicn  might  lave  always  thereunto  with  ease. 

Hooker. 

The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given, 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfol-  Skakt. 

Fear  him  not,  Cesar,  Itc's  not  dangerous  ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given.  SMspeare. 

His  name  is  FaUtalT:  if  that  man  should  be 
lewdly  gieen,  he  deceives  ine  j  for,  Harry,  I  see 
virtue  in  his  lookv  Skakijieare. 

Huniudes,  the  scourge  of  the  Turks  vras  dead 
long  before;  so  was  al*o  Mathtas:  after  whom 
succeeded  oilier*,  riivn  all  to  pleasure  and  cave. 

hnolte,,  Hitl. 

Though  he  was  girvn  to  pleasure,  yet  be  was 
likewise  desirous  of  glory.       Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

He  tliat  giveth  bis  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Mem 
High,  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients. 

Ecclut.  xxxlx.  1. 
He  is  much  »tt*ii  to  contemplation,  and  the 
viewing  of  this  theatre  of  the  world. 

More  against  Atheism. 
Tliey  who  gare  tliemselves  to  warlike  action  and 
enterpriies  went  immttliately  to  the  palace  of 
Odiu.  Temtar. 

Men  are  given  lo  this  licentious  humour  of 
scoffing  nt  personal  blemishes  and  defects, 

ISExtrange. 

Bcides,  he  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay  in 
his  raillery;  and  comes  to  battle,  like  n  dictator 
from  the  plough.  Drrt-tci. 

I  have  some  Imsioess  of  importance  with  her ; 
but  her  husband  is  so  horribly  ginrn  to  be  jealous. 

Irryden,  Span.  Friar. 
What  can  I  refuse  to  a  man  so  charitably  gimt  T 

Hryden. 

21.  To  resign ;  to  yield  up. 

Kmding  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  die  greatest 
wilderness  of  waters,  without  victual,  we  gave 
ourselves  for  lost  men,  and  prepared  for  death. 

Harm,  Xav  Atlantis. 

Who  say,  I  core  not,  those  I  gne  for  lost  j 
And  to  instruct  tbem  will  not  quit  the  cost 


If  ere  the  sun  be  set 
I  see  you  not,  ginr  me  for  dead. 

Seaum.  and  Ft-  S/x.-.. 
Whence  came  you  here,  O  friend,  and  whitber 
bound? 

All  gare  you  lost  on  far  Cyclopean  ground. 

Garth,  Ovid. 

23.  To  Givr  atvay.  To  alienate  from 
one*  self;  to  make  over  to  another  j  to 
transfer. 

The  more  be  got,  the  more  he  shewed  that  he 
jiate  <M«ojr  to  his  new  mistress,  when  I 
his  promises  to  the  former. 

If  you  shall  marry, 
You  give  awry  Oils  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  Iscav'n's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  it  known  mine. 

Shakspeare. 

Honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  avay  myself 
To  Ihls  moat  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife. 

Shah)<carr. 

I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves  i  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gav'st  thyself  merry  gratis,  and 
I  thank  lliee  for  tltee.  'Shakipeore,  Hru.  IV. 

Love  girci  away  all  things,  that  so  he  may  ad. 
vancc  the  interest  of  the  beloved  person. 

Itjt.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

But  wc  who  £11*  our  native  rights  nuviy, 
And  our  enslav'd  posterity  betray, 
Are  now  redue'd  lo  beg  an  alms,  and  go 
On  holidays  to  see  a  puppet-show.    Dryden,  Juv, 

Alas,  said  I,  loan  was  made  in  vain !  How  is 
be  given  away  to  misery  and  mortality  !  AHdisan. 

Theoilosius  made  a  private  vow  never  to  inquire 
after  Constaotia,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  given 
ntiay  to  his  rival,  upon  the  day  cm  which  their 
marriage  not  to  have  been  solemnized.  Addison. 

WlMLsovver  we  employ  in  charitable  uses,  during 
our  lives,  is  given  away  from  ourselves :  what  we 
bequeath  at  our  death,  is  given  from  others  only, 


Virtue  giv'n  for  lost, 
Deprcst  and  overthrown,  as  secra 'd  ; 
Like  that  self-begott'n  bird 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem'd. 

Millm,  S.  A. 
Since  no  deep  within  her  gulpli  con  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  tltough  oppress'd  and  fall*n, 
I  etre  not  Heaven  for  lost.  Milton,  V.  I.. 

For  a  man  to  give  hii  name  to  Christianity  in 
those  days,  was  to  list  a  martyr.  South. 
Ours  gun  himself  for  gonei  you've  watch'd 
your  tune, 

He  lights  this  day  unann'd,  without  |us  rhyme. 

.  Dryden. 
The  parents,  after  a  long  search  for  the  body, 
gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  canals, 

Addison,  Sped. 

At  die  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  the 
mountain,  while  the  body  reared  up  m  the  air,  the 
poet  with  great  difficulty  kept  himself  from  sliding 
off  hi*  back,  in  so  much  that  the  peoplejrrrrv  him 
for  gone. 

22.  To  conclude;  to  suppose 


2+.  To  Give  bad.    To  return ;  to  restore. 

Tbeir  vices  perhaps  give  back  all  those  advan- 
tages which  their  victories  procured,  AUerhttry. 

25.  To  Give forth.   To  publish ;  to  tell. 
Soon  after  it  was  giten  firth,  and  believed  by 

many,  llut  the  king  was  dead.  Unyward. 

26.  To  Give  the  hand.  To  yield  pre- 
eminence, as  being  subordinate  or  in- 
ferior. 

Lessons  being  free  from  some  inconveniences, 
whereunto  sermons  are  most  subject,  I  bey  may  in 
tills  respect  no  les*  take  than  in  others  they  must 
give  the  hand,  which  betokeneth  pre-eminence. 

Hooker. 

27.  To  Give  over.  To  leave;  to  quit;  to 
cease. 

Let  novelty  therefore  in  this;**  over  endless 
td  let  ancient  customs  prevail. 


It  may  bo  done  rather  than 


Hooker. 

Iliat  bo 

Hooker. 
Never  give  her  e'rr/ 
For  seem  at  first  makes  after  love  the  more.  Shakt 
If  Deademona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  1  will 
giiv  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicit- 
ation. Sfakspearv,  Othello. 

All  Ihc  soldiers,  from  the  highest  to  tbe  lowest, 
had  solemnly  sworn  to  defend  the  city,  and  not  to 
give  it  over  unto  Ihc  last  man. 

JTiuaet,  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 
Those  troop*  which  were  levied,  have  | ' 
the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

But  worst  of  all  lo  g ive  her  oarr, 
Till  she's  as  desperate  lo  recover.  Hu^hYrot. 

A  woman  laid  a  hen  that  laid  every  day  an  egg ; 
she  fancied  that  upon  a  larger  allowance  this  hen 
■night  lay  twice  a  day ;  but  the  hen  grew  fat,  and 
gave  quit*  over  laying.  L'Kstnmgt. 

Mam-  have  given  over  their  pursuits  after  tame, 
cither  from  the  disappointments  they  have  met,  ot 
D  D 
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from  their  experience  of  the  UtUe  pleasure  which 
attrnda  it-  Aidism,  Sped. 

28.  To  Give  over.   To  addict;  to  attach 
to. 

Zelraanc,  govern  and  direct  me ;  for  I  am  wholly 
given  aver  unto  thee.  .Sidney. 

When  the  Babylonian*  had  gjarn  thernsrlves  over 
to  all  manner  of  rite,  it  wu  time  for  the  Lord, 
who  had  set  up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down. 

Cmr,  CVsosoi. 

I  used  one  thing  ill,  or  gam  myself  so  much 
«tr  to  it  as  to  neglect  what  1  owed  either  to  God 
or  the  world.  Tempi*. 

29.  To  Give  over.    To  conclude  lost. 

Since  it  is  lawful  to  practise  upon  them  that  are 


G  I  V 


'Tie  not  amiss,  ere  y'  are  giffn  o'er. 
To  try  one  desp'rate  medicine  more ; 
And  where  your  rate  can  be  no  worse, 
Tito  dosp'ratcst  is  the  wisest  course.       If  udtbrm. 

The  abbe**,  finding  that  the  physicians  hod  ginrn 
her  oner,  told  her  that  Thtnltaiui  wu  just  gone 
before  ber,  and  had  tent  her  hia  benediction. 

Addixm,  Sped. 

Her  condiuoo  was  now  quite  desperate,  all  re- 
gular physicians  and  her  nearest  relations  having 
gnirn  ber  iif  rr.  ArimiUnot. 
Yet  this  false  comfort  never  grow  bim  o'er, 

his  vig'rou*  thought*  can 
Pope. 

1 1  shall  recover; 
fiat  alt  agree  to  give  me  over.  Swift. 

30.  To  Give  over.   To  abandon. 

Hut  the  Edomite*  should  girt  over  tlie  Tillages 
of  the  .lews  which  then  they  held.  1  Etdt.  iv.  SO. 

The  duty  of  uniformity  throughout  all  churches, 
in  all  manneT  of  indifferent  ceremonies,  will  be 
very  hard,  and  therefore  best  to  give  it  over. 

Hvvker. 

Abdetnclecn,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gait 
over  all,  and  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
became  monk.  A'nollei. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  giv'n  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium,  as  my  only  cure. 

,S.  A. 


The  cause  for  which  we  fought  and  swore 
So  boldly,  shall  we  now  gite  o  erf  Hudibras 

31.  To  Give  out.    To  proclaim;  to  pub- 
lish ;  to  utter. 

The  fathers  fit*  it  out  for  a  rule,  that  whatsoever 
Christ  is  said  in  Scripture  to  hare  received,  the 


I  of 

Christ.  /looker. 

It  is  given  ost/,  tint,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me.    So  the  whole  ear  of  Den- 
mark 

Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 

Kankly  abused.  Slmkjjxart,  Hamlet. 

One  that  give*  out  himself  prince  Klorircl, 
Sou  of  Potixencs  with  his  princes*. 

Shaktptare,  Win!  Tale 

It  hath  been  given  out,  by  ao  hypocritical  tliief, 
who  was  the  first  master  of  my  ship,  that  I  carried 
with  me  out  of  England  twenty-two  thousand 
pieces  of  twenty-two  shillings  per  piece. 

liattgh.  Apology, 

lit  gave  out  general  summons  for  the  assembly 
of  bis  council  for  the  wars.  JTnolles,  Hill 

The  night  was  distinguished  by  the  orders  which 
he  got*  ettl  to  bis  army,  that  they  should  forbear 
all  Insulting  ol 

32.  To  Give 
pcarance. 

She  thai,  so 
•ng. 
To  seal  lu 


33.  To  Give  a  perton  hi* 
buke ;  to  chide  a 


To  re- 
to 


Ariosto  has  made  it  the  business  of 
thirty  stasias  —  not  only  to  praise  that  beautiful 
part  of  the  crvsttion,  bat  also  to  make  a  sharp  satire 
on  their  enemies ;  to  girt  mankind  their  own,  and 
to  tell  them  plainly  that  from  their  envy  it  proceeds 
that  the  virtue  and  great  actions  of  women  are 
purposely  concealed. 

Dryden,  l*ref.  to  Walsk't  Dial,  concerts.  Women. 

3*.  To  Give  un.    To  resign;  to  quit;  to 
yield. 

The  people,  weary  of  the  miseries  of  war,  would 
gins  him  up.  if  they  saw  him  shrink.  Sidney. 

lie  has  bctray'rl  your  business  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  «alt  your  city  Rome. 

S&alrMpenre,  CvrioL 

The  sun,  breaking  out  with  bis  cheerful  beams, 
revived  many,  before  ready  togire  up  the  ghost  for 
cold,  and  gave  comfort  to  them  all.  Kntflei,  Hist. 

He  found  the  lord  Hopton  in  trouble  for  the 
loss  of  the  regiment  of  foot  at  Alton,  and  with  the 
unexpected  assurance  of  the  gnsng  up  of  Arun- 
del-castle.  Clarendon. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  in 
heart  and  desire.  lip.  Tauter,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

Such  an  espectation  will  neser  come  to  pass ; 
tlierefora  I'll  e*cn  git*  it  up,  aod  go  ami  fret  my. 
self.  ColBer  against  Despair. 

I  can  give  tip  to  the  historians  of  your  country 
the  names  of  so  many  generals  and  heroes  which 
crowd  their  annals.  Dr^dnt. 

He  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the 
contrary.  In  which  he  In*  giceis  up  the  cause. 

■Dtyarn. 

The  leagues  made  between  several  states  dis- 
owning all  claim  to  the  land  in  the  other's  pos- 
session, have,  by  common  consent,  guru  u)>  their 
pretences  to  their  natural  right.  Laehx. 

If  they  rite  them  up  to  their  reasons,  then  they 
Willi  lliein  give  up  all  truth  and  farther  enquiry, 
and  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty.  Locke. 

Wc  slwuld  see  him  gin-  up  again  to  the  wild 
common  of  nature,  whatever  was  more  than  would 
supply  the  conveniences  of  life.  Lootr. 

Julia's  surrender,  since  his  father's  death, 
Would  giur  up  Africk  into  Caesar's  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  tone. 

Addison,  Calt. 

Learn  to  be  honest  men,  groe  up  your  leaders, 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Addison,  Onto. 

A  popish  priest  threatened  to  excommunicate  a 
Northumberland  squire,  if  he  did  not  gine  up  to 
bim  the  church  lands.  Addison,  FrtrUJflsr. 

He  saw  tlie  celestial  deities  acting  in  a  confede- 
racy .against  him,  and  immediately  gave  up  a  cause 
which  was  excluded  from  all  possibility  of  success. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  the  emperour,  upon  Ids  friend's 
telling  him  he  wondered  he  would  give  up  the 
question  when  he  had  the  better;  I  am  never 
ashamed,  says  he,  to  be  confuted  by  one  who  1» 
master  of  fifty  legions.  Addison,  Sped- 

He  may  be  brought  to  ghr  up  the  df»r.-*t 
evidence.  Atterbury. 

The  constant  health  and  longevity  of  men  must 
be  given  up  also,  as  a  groundless  conceit.  Bentlty. 

Have  the  physician*  gic'st  up  all  tlieir  hopes? 
Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch?  ilea*. 

These  people  were  obliged  to  demaud  peace, 
and  gire  up  to  the  Romans  all  their  possessions  in 
Sicily.  Arbutliioit. 

Every  one  who  will  not  ask  for  the  conduct  of 
God  in  the  study  of  religion,  has  just  reason  to 
fear  he  shall  be  left  of  God,  aod  given  up  a  prey 
to  a  thousand  prejudices ,  that  he  shall  be  consigned 
over  to  tlie  follies  of  his  own  heart.  Walls. 

Che  yourselves  un  to  some  hour*  of  leisure. 

roM>. 

35.  To  Give  up.  To  abandon. 

If  any  be  giren  up  to  believe  lies,  some  must 
be  brat  given  up  to  tell  them.  SuUtHgJtett. 
Our  minds  naturally  gir*  themselves  up  to  every 
icy  are  much  accustomed  to; 
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sad  w«  always  find  that  play, 
assiduity,  engross*!  the  whole 


followed  i 
woman. 

Addison,  Guaniian, 
A  good  ]Mx  t  no  sooner  communicates  his  works, 
but  it  is  imagined  be  ta  a  vain  young  creature 
given  up  to  the  nmbitmn  ol"  fame.  r"ufje. 

I  am  obliged  at  this  lime  to  git*  up  my  whole 
application  to  Homer.  Pope. 

Persona  who,  through  misfortunes,  • 
to  Arms,  should  not,  however,  give  up  i 
Richardson 

36.  To  Give  up.    To  deliver. 

And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
the  people  to  the  king.  S  Sam.  xxiv.  9. 

His  accounts  were  confused,  and  he  i 
then  gins  them  up. 

37.  To  Give  way.  To  yield;  not  to  re- 
sist;  to  make  room  for. 

Private  respects  with  him,  gore  tony  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Oirtr,  Sun,  of  Cornwall. 

Perpetual  pushing  and  assurance  put  a  difficulty 
out  of  countenance,  and  make  a  aeeming  Impossi- 
bility gtW  stny.  CoBitr. 

Scarce  had  be  spoken  when  the  cloud  gat*  may  ; 
The  mist  flew  upward,  and  tlisaolv'd  in  day. 

iJryrfrn,  JEn. 

Hi*  golden  helm  gives  way  with  stony  blows, 
Batler'd  and  flat,  and  beaten  to  liis  brows. 

Drydcn,  AZn. 

38.  The  word  give  is  used  with  great 
laxity;  the  general  idea  is  that  of  trans, 
mining  from  one  to  another. 

To  Give.T  v.  n. 

1.  To  rush;  to  fall  on;  to  give  the  as- 
sault. A  phrase  merely  French,  and 
not  worthy  of  adoption. 

Your  order*  come  too  late,  the  fight's  begun ; 
The  enemy  gists  on  with  fury  led. 

Hryaen,  /no.  Emp. 
Hannibal  got*  upon  the  Romans. 

Hoohe,  Ram.  Hist. 

2.  To  relent ;  to  grow  moist ;  to  melt  or 
soften ;  to  thaw. 

Some  dungs  are  harder  when  they  come  from 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  git*  again,  and  grow  soft ; 
03  the  crust  of  bread,  biskets,  sweetmeats  and  salt. 

Bacon,  Sat.  Hit. 
Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  season 'd  timber,  never  emr»i 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  live*.  Herbert. 

Unless  it  is  kept  in  a  hot-houte,  it  will  so  fiee 
again,  that  it  will  be  little  better  than  raw  malt. 

Mortimer. 
in,  open  them 
them .  hay  ta  apt  to  give  in  the 
cock.  ifurtinujr. 

3.  To  move.    A  French  phrase. 

Up  and  down  be  traverse*  his  ground, 
Then  nimbly  shifts  a  thrust,  then  lends  a  wound , 
Now  back  be  gtrei,  then  rushes  on  amain. 

Daniel,  Civ.  Wan. 

i.  To  Give  back.    To  retire. 

Tburio,  give  bad,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 

Skatifieart,  Two  Cent-  of  Vrr. 

5.  To  Give  in.  To  go  back;  to  give  way. 
Not  in  use,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  an 
example  front  Haywartl.  It  is  surely 
still  used  for  to  yield  to  superior 

''in^tbemcan  time,  what  doth  St.  Paul?  Doth 
he  pot  ist  f  Bp.  Hall,  S.  rW'i  Cemfai. 

The  charge  waa  giv'n  with  so  well  governed 
fury,  that  the  left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  wu 
enforced  to  give  in.  Lfayuvrd. 

6.  To  Give  im  to.  [A  French  phrase.] 
To  adopt ;  to  embrace. 

This  is  a  geography  particular  to  thr  medallist*  : 
the  poets,  however,  have  sometimes  green  in  to  it, 
and  furnish  us  with  very  good  light*  for  the  explU 
ofit. 
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r  indue*  ■  translator  to 
in  to  those  general  phrases,  which  bar*  at- 
tained a  veneration  in  our  landing*  from  being 
used  in  the  Old  Testament.  Prpt. 

The  whole  body  of  the  people  an  cither  stupidly 
negligent,  or  else  giiing  in  with  aJI  their  might  (« 


7.  To  Givz  of.    To  cease  ;  to  forbear. 

The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  too 
inudi,  if  we  gave  oft  toon  aa  we  percei red  that 
it  reached  the  mind.  Locke. 

8.  To  Give.  over.   To  cease;  to  act  do 


If  they  will  apeak  lo  the  purpose,  they  must 
giix  aver,  and  staud  upon  sueh  particulars  only  as 
they  tan  •hew  we  have  either  added  or  abrogated, 
otherwise  tlian  we  ought,  in  the.  matter  of  church 
polity.  If -.wit. 

Neither  hath  Christ,  through  union  of  both  na- 
tures, Incurred  the  daouge  of  cither ;  lest,  by  be- 
ing horn  a  man,  we  should  think  he  bath  given 
oner  lo  be  God,  or  tint  because  he  continued  God, 
therefore  be  cannot  be  man  also.  Hooker. 

Give  not  o'er  so ;  to  him  again  ;  intrcat  him, 
Kuril  down  before  him,  bang  upon  his  gown ; 
You  are  too  cold.       Sknltyieare,  Meat,  for  Meat. 

The  state  of  human  actions  are  to  variable,  that 
to  try  things  oft,  and  never  lo  give  over,  doth  won- 
ders. Bacon,  Nat.  Hi*. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Maccdon,  had  a  petition 
offered  him  divers  tiroes  by  an  old  woman,  and 
still  answered  he  had  no  leisure ;  whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  Why  then  fice  oter  lo  be  king. 

flui-vn,  AjK'pktkcgml. 

So  Satan,  whom  repulae  upon  repulse 
Met  ever,  and,  to  shameful  silence  brought, 
Yet,  rivet  not  o'er,  though  desperate  of  success. 

Milton,  P.  B. 

Sliall  we  kindle  all  this  flame 
(inly  lo  put  it  Out  again  ? 


And  must  wc  now  gwe  o'er. 
And  only  end  where  we  begun? 
In  vain  this  mischief  we  have  done, 


If  we  can  do  no  more.  Denkam. 
It  would  be  well  fur  all  authors,  if  they  knew 
when  to  gtr*  over,  and  to  desist  from  any  farther 
pursuits  after  fame.  Aitdimo. 

He  coined  again,  and  was  forced  to  give  oner  for 
the  same  reason.  Svi/I. 

9.  To  Give  out.  To  publish ;  to  pro- 
claim. 

Simon  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  cirrn^ 
out  that  himself  was  some  great  one.  Acts,  viil.  9. 

Julius  Caesar  laid  asleep  Pompey'i  preparations, 
by  a  fame  that  he  cunningfy  eave  out  how  Csrsar's 
own  soldiers  loved  him  not.  Bacon. 

Your  ill-wkahers  will  gioe  out  you  are  now  going 
to  quit  your  school.  Svnjl. 

10.  Jo  Give  out.    To  cease;  to  yield. 

We  arc  the  earth  ;  and  they, 
take  moles  within  us,  heave  and  cast  about: 

And  rill  they  foot  and  clutch  their  prey ; 
They  never  cool,  much  less  girv  out.  Iferiert. 

Madam,  I  always  brliev'd  you  so  stout, 
rhat  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  ,qii«  out. 

Swift. 

Gi'vrr.  n.  *.  [from  give.]  One  that 
gives  ;  donor  ;  bestower ;  distributer  ; 
granter. 

Well  we  may  afford 
Our  gnsrrr  their  own  gifts.  Milton,  P.  I.. 

By  thee  bow  fairly  in  the  giver  now 
Itrnaid  ?    But  gratitude  in  thee  ii  lost 
Long  since.  Miltm,  P.  X. 

I  have  not  liv'd  since  first  I  heard  the  news; 


Drylcn,  Jurcnxiriv. 
!  to  the  gutrt  prove ; 
Alike  both  lovers  fall  by  those  they  love.  Pope. 

iivits.t  n.  s.  pi.  Fetters  or  shackles  for 
the  feet.    See  Gvvs.    For  the  word  is 


used  in  the  singular,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
notices  it  only  in  the  plural  number. 
Gi'vino.*  n.s.  [from  lo  give-] 
1.  The  act  of  bestowing  any  thing. 

-  and  ebmiae,  his  gai 


Hii  gieingt  rate,  save  farthings  to  the  poor.  Pope, 

2.  The  act  of  alleging  what  is  not  real. 

His  giimts  out  were  ..f  an  infinite  distance 

Siakrpeart,  Meat,  for  Meat. 

Gi'zzard.  n.  t.  [gesier,  French ;  gigeria, 
Latin  ]    It  is  sometimes  called 

1.  The  strong  musculous  stomach  of  a 
fowl. 

Fowls  have  two  ventricles,  and  pick  up  atones 
to  convey  them  into  their  second  ventricle,  the 
gvvzeme.  M'sre. 

In  birds  there  is  no  metrication  in  die  mouth ; 
but  in  such  as  are  not  camivvroua,  it  is  imme- 
diately swallowed  into  the  crop,  a  kind  of  ante- 
stomneh,  where  it  fat  moistened  by  some  proper 
juice  from  tlie  glandule*  distilling  in  iliere,  and 
thence  transferred  into  the  giaard,  or  musculous 

They  nestle  near  the  throne, 

li_V  lltcir  high  crops  and  corny  giz&irdt  known. 

Dry  den. 

2.  It  is  proverbially  used  for  apprehension 
or  conception  of  mind ;  as,  he  /ret*  his 
gizzard,  he  harasses  his  imagination. 

But  that  wbl  - 
Their  ipirilual 
Which  puts  the 
In  fevers  still.  Hudtinu. 

Satisfaction  and  restitution  lie  so  cursedly  hard 
upon  the  guard!  of  our  publicans,  diat  their  blood 

"offers.     *°       "  rSuyo^. 

To  GLA'BREATE.*  v.  a.  [Lat.  WoW] 
To  make  plain  or  smooth.    Not  in  use. 

Cocieram. 

Gla'bbitv.  n.  t.  [from  glaber,  Latin.] 
Smoothness ;  baldness.  Diet. 

Gla'brous.*  adj.  [Lat.  glaber.']  Smooth, 
like  baldness. 

French  elm,  whose  leaves  arc  thicker,  and  more 
florid,  v,lafo-isui,  and  smooth.      Evelyn,  i.  iv.  %  1. 

Gla'cial.  adj.  [glacial,  French  ;  glacialu, 

Latin.]    Icy  ;  made  of  ice ;  frozen. 
To  GLA'CIATE.  v.  n.  [glades,  Lat.  fila- 
cer, Fr.]    To  turn  into  ice. 
Glacia'tion.+  n.  s.  [from  glaciate.")  The 
act  of  turning  into  ice ;  ice  formed. 

Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  water,  but  round 
in  hail,  which  Is  also  a  glacvauni,  and  figured  in 
its  guttulous  descent  from  the  air.  Broun,  FW.  Err. 

A  violent  motion  of  water  ia  a  preservative  against 
glaciatum.  Dr.  Bobuuon,  Calm  VrntU.  of  Brown's 
Vulg.  Err.  p.  ISO. 

Gla'cious.  adj.  [glacio,  Latin.]  Icy ;  re- 
sembling ice. 

Although  exhaled  and  placed  in  cold  conservato- 
ries ,  it  will  crystal  Use  and  shoot  into  glarumt  bodies. 

Broun,  Vulg.  Err. 

GLA'CIS.  n.  t.  [French.]  In  fortifica- 
tion, a  sloping  bank.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially taken  for  that  which  rangeth  from 
the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  to  the 
level  on  the  side  of  the  field.  Harris. 

GLAD.f  adj.  [jla*,  slab,  Saxon;  glad, 
Danish;  from  the  Iccl.  glaeda,  to  ex- 
hilarate, gled,  gladde,  I  have  made  glad. 
The  comparative  gladder,  and  superla- 
tive gladdest,  arc  not  often  used;  nor 
has  Dr.  Johnson  given  any  example  off 


But  they 


them, 
exist.] 
1.  Cheerful ;  guv 


a  state  of  hilarity. 

They  blessed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents 
joyful  and  glad  of  bean.  I  ffmg.,  viii.  66. 

'Twas  the  most  duteous  wench,  the  best  cotn- 


Glad  we  returned  up  lo  t 


pan  ion. 

When  I  was  plcas'd,  the  happiest  and  the  gladdttl, 
The  modeatest  sweet  nature  dwelt  within  her. 

Fl.  Loud  Snivel. 
oasts  of  light, 

M,U.m,P.L. 
The  wily  adder  blithe  and  glad.    Mdum,  P.  L. 
Thitlier  they 

Hasted  with  gia.i  precipitance.  Milton,  P.  L. 
Wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  fertile ; 
bright;  showy. 

The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
find  for  there,  and  the  deaart  thai!  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Iooiak,  hit. 

Then  first  adorn 'd 
With  their  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  roar, 
Glad  ev'ning  a  ltd  glad  morn  crown'd  the  fourth 
day.  Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  Pleased;  elevated  with  joy.  It  has 
generally  of,  sometimes  at  or  teitM  before 
the  cause  of  gladness :  perhaps  of  is 
most  proper,  when  the  cause  of  joy  is 
something  gained  or  possessed ;  and  at 
or  with  when  it  is  some  accident  befallen 
himself  or  another. 

1  am  risd  to  sec  your  seorship.  ffla/bn.  [Ten- IV. 
He  hath  an  uncle  in  Messina  will  be  very  much 
clad  of  it  Shahpeart,  Muck  Ad*. 

He  that  ia  glad  at  calami  ties  shall  not  be  un- 


ion. I  think  he's  her 
Fran.  I'm  glad  on't. 
Lan.  She's  a  good  woman. 
Fran.  I  am  gladder  srilL 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Wit 
He  glad 

Of  her  intention,  gain'd  with  serpent  tongue, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  JWi7/.  P.L. 

If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  be  be 
my  friend,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance. 

Dryden,  Fat.  Pref. 
The  gaping  wound  gush'd  out  a  crimson  flood; 
The  Trojan,  glad  tail*  sight  of  hostile  blood, 
His  feucliion  drew.  Dryden,  JBn. 

Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door.  Pope. 
.  Pleasing;  exhilarating. 

Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  light  grants 

Caaucer,  Flower  and  Leaf. 
Her  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.  Snimy. 

5.  Expressing  yludiiess. 

Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way,  a  God,  a  Cod  appears ! 

Pope,  Mesnak. 

6.  It  is  used  in  a  familiar  i 
1  to  ludicrousness. 
would  be  glad  to  1 


This  verb 
glad; 


they  know  it. 

To  Gt.AD.tv  a.  [Sax.xl 
is  one  of  our  oldest.]  To 
to.  cheer;  to  exhilarate. 
Tell  us  swiclrt  tiling  as 

Chancer,  A^-nnei  Vncitt  ProL 
Like  to  a  flower  that  feels  no  heat  of  sunn*, 
Which  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort  atooV. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  vi.  x.  44. 
Your  presence  gtadt  our  days. 

SAatspswrr,  Prrickt. 
He  saw  rich  nectw-tbaws  reh 
Of  th'  Icy  north ;  from  frost- hot 

Hia  adamantine  fetters  fall  t  green  vigour 


Libyan  sands. 
CVaiW. 
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Hiitcii  roil'd,  Mid  gladdtd  was  the  lwart  of 
m»n.  Dryden,  Fai. 

Tt  ffadt  in« 
To  «t  to  many  virtues  thus  united. 
To  restore  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression.  Otw. 
Each  drink.  die  juice  that  fi'««u  the  heart  of  man. 

P<rjK. 

If  justice  Philips'  costive  head 
Some  frigid  rhvrue*  disburses. 

They  shall  like  Persian  talcs  Ik  read. 
And  r/od  both  babes  and  dur*».  «""!/*- 

To  Glad.*  v.  n.  To  be  glad  ;  to  rejoice. 
Wicliffo  uses  this  neuter  verb  ;  but  it  is 
now  wholly  obsolete. 

(Uadd'it  thou  in  well  scorn  ? 
I  call  my  widi  back.     Mattinger,  t'irgin  Martyr. 

To  Gla'ddes.  t<.  a.  [from  glad.]  To 
cheer;  to  delight;  to  make  glad;  locx- 
liilaratc. 

Oh,  he  •»  all  made  up  of  Ioto  and  chnrmi ! 
Delight  of  every  eye  !   When  Ik  appcar'd, 
A  secret  pleasure  gladiten'd  all  lluu  saw  him. 

Addifun,  Cutit- 

A  kind  of  vital  lical  in  tl»e  soul  cheers  and 
ttend  to  it. 
Additon,  Spcet. 

Gla'dder  t  »•  *•  [from  glad.  This  sub- 
stantive i«  from  Chaucer  ;  as  Dry  den  has 
literally  copied  the  whole  line,  in  which 
it  occurs,  from  him.]  One  that  makes 
glad;  one  that  gladdens;  one  that  ex- 
hilarates. 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cylheron,  — 
Have  pity,  goddess.  Dryden,  Fai. 

GLADE-t  *•  [I*1''  Johnson  strangely 
imagine*  it  to  be  from  the  Sax.  glopan, 
to  be  hot  or  to  shine;  Mr.  II.  Tooke 
from  ge-hliban,  to  cover,  part,  se-hlab, 
whence  the  English  glade,  applied  to  a 
spot  covered  or  hidden  with  tree*  or 
boughs.  —  It  seem?,  however,  to  be  still 
connected  with  the  Icel.  Mad,  a  way,  a 
passage.  Barret  thus  describes  what  a 
glade  is,  Alv.  1580.  "  To  make  a  glade 
in  the  middest  of a  wood  ;  to  lonpe  or  cut 
away  boughes  where  they  let  the  light.'*] 
A  lawn  or  opening  in  a  wood.  It  is 
taken  for  an  avenue  through  a  wood, 
whether  open  or  shaded,  and  lias  there- 
fore epithets  of  opposite  meaning. 

So  flam'd  liis  eyen  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire ; 
But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade. 
Those  glaring  lamps  wen  Mt,  that  made  a  dreadful 
shide.  S/muer,  J".  Q. 

Lo  where  they  «py'd,  how  in  a  gloomy  glair 
The  lion  sleeping  lay  ia  secret  shade. 

Spensrr,  Huib.  Tale. 
I  laid  me  down 
And  listened  to  the  words  abe  lung ;  for  then, 
Through  a  small  glade  rut  by  the  fishermen, 
I  saw  it  was  your  daughter. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Ttm  Ari>*.  Kinsmen* 
O  might  1  here 
In  solitude  lis*  savage,  in  vmt  glade, 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbragv  hrmd. 
And  brown  as  evening.  Jftttm,  P.  L. 

When  any,  favour'd  of  high  Jove, 
Chances  to  pass  through  Ibis  adventurous  glade, 
Swift  as  a  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star, 
I  shoot  from  hcav'n  lo  give  him  safe  convoy. 

Milton,  Comxn. 
For  noonday's  heat  are  closer  arbours  made, 
And  foe  fresh  ev'ning  air  the  op'ner  glade. 

Dryden,  Stale  nf  Innocence. 
There,  uuerspers'd  in  lawns  and  openinggJaoVj, 
her's  shade 

Pope. 
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By  the  heroes'  armed  shades, 
Glin'ring  through  tlw  gloomy  glndet; 
l)y  the  youths  that  dy'd  fur  love, 
Wand'ring  in  the  myrtle  grove. 
Restore,  restore  Euryelicc  to  life  ! 
Oh,  take  the  husband,  or  restore  the  wife  ! 

Ityir,  St.  CeiMa'i  Hay. 
She  smil'd,  array "d 
With  alt  the  charm*  of  »uu-sliinc,  stream  and  r,l»de, 
New  drest  and  blooming  ss  a  briilid  maiil.  Harle. 

Gi.a'den.  "J  ».  s.    (from  glndiiu,  Latin,  a 
Gla'och.  J  sword.]  Swordgrasc  o  gene- 
ral name  of  plants  that  rise  with  a  broad 
blade  like  sedge.  Junius. 
Gla'dful.*  adj.  [glad  and  full.]  Full 
of  joy  and  gladness.    Not  in  use. 

There  leave  we  them  in  pleasure  and  repiist. 
Sending  their  joyous  days  and  gladf*U  nights. 

Spcni<r,  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  40. 

Gla'dfulness.  n.s.  [glad  aud  Jul  nets.] 
Joy;  gladnc&s.  Obsolete. 

And  tilers)  him  rcrts  in  riotous  sura»stiee 
IK  all  liis  glad/ulntu,  ami  kingly  joviwince. 

Spcnwt,  F.Q. 

GLA'DIATOR.t  «.  *■  [Latin;  gladia- 
teur,  Fr.]  A  swordplaycr ;  a  prize- 
fighter. 

fli*y  had  several  delightsome  shews  to  exhila- 
rate the  people  ;  gtadiutnrt  •  combats  of  men  with 
themselves  ;  with  wild  beasts,  &c. 

Uurtm,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.ifi9. 
Tlscn  whilst  his  foe  each  gladiator  foils, 
'ITjc  atheist,  looking  on,  enjoys  tire  spoils.  DenA. 

Besides,  in  gratiturle  for  such  high  matters, 
Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  gladiator*. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

Writers — lave  given  too  great  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence to  the  exploits  of  the  ancient  bear- 
garden ;  and  made  their  gladiator,,  by  fabulou. 
tradition,  greater  than  Gorman  and  otliers  of 
Great  Britain  !  TjitT.No.31. 

Gla 
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By  such  degree*  the  spreading  gladneu  grew 
In  every  heart,  which  fear  had  frote  before: 
The  standing  streets  with  so  much  joy  llary  view, 
That  with  less  grief  Use  perish  d  they  deplore. 

Dryden. 

Gla'dsiiip.*  n.  s.  [from  glad.~]    State  of 
gladness.  Obsolete. 

Ami  such  a  torowe  hnUi  to  him  take, 
That  ^AkJou/j/ic  he  bath  all  forsake. 

Gi»«st,  Cnuf.  Am.  b.  1 . 

Gl.A'usoME/f  adj.  [from  glad.~] 
1.  Pleased;  gay;  delighted. 

Tlie  higliest  angcU  to  and  fro  descend. 
From  biglwst  heaven  in  gladume  onupony. 

Si>enKr,F.Q. 
in  circling  troop*  attend, 
behold  their  friend. 

Dryden. 

ppearancc 
s  used  by 


And  with  unweory'd  eyes 


LA'uiATOitv.*  adj.  [Lat.  gladiatorius  ; 
old  French,  gladiataire.-]  Belonging  to 
prizefighters  or  swordplaycrs. 

The  lUxnans  did  use  themselves  unto  their 
{tmUniory  fights  and  bloody  specucles,  that  ac- 
mutintance  witli  wounds  and  blood  might  make 
them  the  lea  fear  it  in  the  wars. 

Hp.  tteyveldt  an  the  rasswiM.ch.27. 

At  Rome  there  were  usually  those  gladiatory 
sport,;  bloody,  .word-killing  sports  ;  tbsy  killed 
men  in  sport.   Dr.  H'eMtfieU,  &t™.  (1GI6.J  p.  77. 

Gladiato'kial.*  adj.  {Lot.  gladiator  int.] 
Relating  to  prizefighters. 

Consider  only  tlw  blocking  carnage  mode  in 
the  human  species  by  tlw  cspowire  of  infants,  tbe 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  cscccdingly  cruel  usage 
of  -lavcn,  allowed  and  practised  l>y  tlw  ancient 
Pagans.  Bp-  Parttnt,  Srrm.  i.  xiii. 

(Jla'diatvre.*  tt.  [Lat.  gladiaiura.'] 
Fencing ;  swordplny. 

In  thcu-  amphitheatrical  gladinturet,  the  lives 
of  captives  lay  at  die  mercy  of  the  vulgar. 

Gayton  on  D.  Quit.  p.  271. 

Gi.A'DLY.t  adv.  [Sax.  jUcbhre.]  Joyfully  ; 
with  gayety ;  with  merriment  ;  with 
triumph  ;  with  exultation. 

For  his  particular.  1*11  receive  him  gladly; 
But  not  one  follower.  Shahjirarf,  A'.  Ixnr. 

You  ore  going  to  set  us  riurtit ;  and  'tis  an  ad- 
vantage every  body  will  gfailly  see  you  engross 
the  glory  of.  lllnunt  to  Pupe. 

(sLA'DSESs.f  a.  s.  [Sax.  jl*hnc|-.]  Cheer- 
fulness; joy;  exultation. 
The  Jews  had  light,  and  gUvlwu.  and  joy,  and 
F.'thrr,  viii.  !<;. 


And  thou  shah  have  jny  and  gladv.ru  t  and 
shall  rejoice  at  bis  birth.      St.Lukt,  i.  H. 


2.  Causing  joy ;  having  n 
of  gayety.  In  this  sense 
Chaucer. 

Swiehe  thing  is^.'nrfiom,  as  it  ibitikrth  me. 
And  of  swicln-  thing  were  goodly  for  lo  telle. 

Clutua-r,  Ximnes  Piiat't  Prat. 
Figurative  esprosions  of  some  white  and  glud- 
iom  days  shortly  to  suceetd. 

Spencer  im  Prjd.  p.  15^- 
£aeh  mom  tbry  wak'd  me  with  a  sprightly  !*)  ; 
Of  opening  beav'n  they  sung  and  gU>dt.>m<m  day. 

Pn„r. 

Gla'dsomely.T  [from  gladsome.'] 

With  gayety  and  delight. 

I  remembred  myselfe  by  and  by. 
And  behelde  the  sunnc  shyne  so  fliuiivmrly. 

VlVusanl  l'ailitivye, r.  ».  d.  sign.  A.  I.  I>. 

Gla'dsomknkss.  ii.  3.   [from  gladsome.] 

Gayety  ;  showincss  ;  delight. 
GLAIH.t  n.s.  [jlxp,  Saxon,  amber;  glar, 

Danish,  glass  ;  gler,  I  cel.  glaire,  French; 

glarea,  Latin.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

TJnslekked  lime,  dtalk ,  and  g leire  at  an  cy. 

CAnuerr,  Chau.  Yecm.  Tuk. 
Take  die  ^ar«  of  eggs,  and  strain  it  as  short  a. 
water.  Pracbam  cn  itramu*. 

2.  Any  viscous  transparent  matter,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

Her  lewde  lyppes  twayne, 
They  slaver,  men  sayne, 
Lyke  a  ropye  rayne, 

A  gummy  ftayre.  53rr/f»N ,  ZV.Ni,  p.  1 24. 

Blood,  poison,  slimy  gtere. 
That  in  his  body  bo  abouiuUm  were. 

Mir.farilat.  p.  109. 
I  found  the  tongue  black  and  dry,  w  iUi  a  black 
gJnrc on  the  teeth.  Fxrdyce  on  tieMvr.  .Icid,  p.l  1. 

To  Glair,  v.  a.  \jlairer,  French;  from 
the  noun.]  To  smear  with  the  white  of 
an  egg.  This  word  is  still  used  by  the 
bookbinders. 

Glaive.-  See  Glave. 

GLANCE-t  »■'■  [glantz, German,  glitter; 
giant,  Icel.  and  Goth,  splendour ;  from 
gla,  light :  gloa,  to  shine.] 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendour. 

His  oH  'ring  soon  propitious  fire  from  bcav'o 
Consum'd  with  nimble  sfdiice,  and  grateful  sican-. 
ITic  other's  not ;  for  his  was  not  sincere. 

Slilun,  P.  X. 

2.  A  stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of  sight. 

The  aspects  w  hicli  procure  love  are  not  gaiings, 
but  sudden  gfanrct  and  darlings  of  the  eye. 

linc-m.  Xat.  Hul. 
There  are  of  those  sort  of  benutim  which  last 
hut  for  a  moment ;  some  particularity  of  a  violent 
passion,  some  graceful  action,  a  smile,  a  planer 
of  an  eye,  a  disdainful  look,  and  a  look  of  gravity. 

Dryden ,  Dn/rcmoy. 
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Boldly  she  luok'd,  like  om  of  high  degree ; 
Yet  never  seem'd  to  cut  a  glance  on  me; 
At  which  I  inly  joy 'd,  for,  truth  to  say, 
I  frit  an  unknown  awe,  and  some  dismay,  /forte. 
3.  A  snatch  of  sight ;  a  quick  view. 

The  ample  mind  lakes  a  survey  of  several  object* 
with  one  gfanc*.  rTatti  an  the  Mind. 

To  Glance,  c.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray  of  splendour. 

He  double  Mown  about  him  fiercely  laid, 
Thai  glancing  Sre  out  of  the  iron  play'd, 
As  sparkle*  From  the  anvil  use, 
When  heavy  hammer*  on  the  wedge  are  sway'd. 

Sftenjer, 

When  through  the  gloom  lbs  glancing  lightnings 

■y. 

Heavy  the  rattling  thunders  roll  on  high.  Rave, 

2.  To  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction. 

He  has  a  little  gal  I'd  me,  I  confess ; 
Bat  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
"lis  ten  to  one  it  tnasm'd  you  two  outright. 

Skaktpeare. 

3.  To  strike  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Through  l*»ris"  shield  tltc  forceful  weapon  went, 
His  corslet  pierces,  and  his  garment  rends, 
And  glancing  downwards  near  bis  flank  descends. 

Pvpc. 

4.  To  view  with  a  quick  cast  of  the  eye ; 
to  plav  the  eye. 

(V  lb'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance, 
Then  Kit  n^ain,  and  sigli  and  glance  ; 
Then  dance  again,  and  kiss.  Suckling. 

Mighty  dulness  crown'd, 
Shall  take  Ihruugh  Grub-street  her  triumphant 
round ; 

And  her  l'amataus  glancing  o'er  at  once, 
lMmld  a  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce. 

Pope,  Dunciad. 

5.  To  censure  by  oblique  hints. 

How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolila, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Thcseua?  Skahft. 

Soma  men  glance  and  dart  at  others,  by  justify- 
ing Utvitiselves  by  negatif es  ;  as  to  say,  this  I  do 
not.  Baton. 

I  have  never  glanced  upon  the  late  deigned 
procession  of  his  holiness  and  his  attendant*,  not* 
withstanding  it  might  hare  aiTorclrd  matter  to 
ludicrous  speculations.  Additon. 

wherein  he  glanced  at 
famous  lor  dulness. 

Swift. 

To  Glance,  v.  a.  To  move  nimbly ;  to 
shoot  obliquely. 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  Ids  losses, 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 

Snaktpeare,  Merck,  of  JVn. 

Gla'kciko.*  n.  s.  [from  glance.]  Cen- 
•ure  by  oblique  hints. 

By  this  upbraiding  to  me  the  bordcUoca,  as  by 
other  suspicious  glancing*  in  Ills  book,  be  would 
seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  render*  as  one, 
who**  custom  of  life  were  not  honest  but  licen- 
tious. Milton,  ApoL  fir  Smectymnuut. 

Gla'ncinolv.  adv.  [from  glance.]  Iu  an 
oblique  broken  manner ;  transiently. 

Sir  Richard  Hawkins  hath  done  something  in  I 
krnly  and  gUincingLy,  intending  I 
•  of  bis  own  voyage. 

Ililkru-UI  irtt  PriKultW*. 

GLAND.f  ».  s.  [glans,  Latin;  gland, 
French ;  t%hat*<,  Gr.  yd^anc,  Dor. 
whence,  by  contraction,  die  Lai.  glans, 
glandis.] 

All  the  glands  of  a  human  body  are 
reduced  to  two  sorts,  vie.  conglobate 
and  conglomerate.  A  conglobate  gland 
is  a  little  smooth  body,  wrapt  up  in  a 
fine  skin,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 


all  the  other  parts,  only  admitting  an 
artery  and  nerve  to  pass  in,  and  giving 
way  to  a  vein  and  excretory  canal  to 
come  out :  of  this  sort  are  the  glands 
in  the  brain,  the  labial  glands,  and 
testes.  A  conglomerate  gland  its  com- 
posed of  many  little  conglobate  glands, 
all  tied  together,  and  wrapt  up  in  the 
common  tunicle  or  membrane,  (luincy. 
The  abscess  begun  deep  in  the  body  of  the  standi. 

Wiicmim. 

The  glands,  wliich  o'er  the  body  spread, 
Fine  complicated  clues  of  nervous  thread, 
Involv'd  and  twisted  with  tlT  arterial  duct, 
The  rapid  motion  of  (be  blood  obstruct.  IHaekm. 
Gi.a'nderkd.*    adj.     [from  glanders,] 
Having  the  distemper  called  the  gland- 
ers. 

Being  drank  in  plenty,  it  [tar-walcr]  bath 
recovered  rven  a  claadered  hone,  that  was  Uioughl 


Bp.  Berkeley,  Fartker  Thougkl4  on  Tar.  Water. 

Gla'xders.  n.  i.  [from  gland.]  In  a 
home  is  the  running  of  corrupt  matter 
from  the  nose,  which  differs  in  colour 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  ma- 
lignity, being  white,  yellow,  green,  or 
black.  Farrier  t  Diet. 

Ilia  bone  is  possest  with  die  gtandert,  and  like 
to  inoae  in  the  chine.    Skakip.  T/tm.  of  the  Shreu: 

Glandi  ferous,  adj.  \_glans  and  fero, 
Latin.]  Bearing  mast;  bearing  acorns, 
or  fruit  like  acorns. 

Tie  beech  is  or  two  sorts,  and  numbered 
amongst  the  glandi/erout  trees.    Mortimer,  llutb. 

Gi.a'koular.*  adj.  [Fr.  glandulairc.] 
Pertaining  to  the  glands.  Hie  modern 
word  for  elandulous. 

GLA'NDULE.  n.  t.  [glandula,  Latin ; 
glandule,  Fr.]  A  small  gland  serving 
to  the  secretion  of  humours. 

Nature  h«th  provided  several  glandules  to  sepa- 
rate this  juke  from  the  Wood,  and  no  less  than 
four  pair  of  elnnncls  to  convey  it  into  the  mouth, 
which  are  called  ductal  laHmlcs.  Baa. 


Glanbui.o'sitv.  n.s.  [from  glandulous.] 
A  collection  of  glands. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  worms  are  found  certain 
white  and  oval  ghmdulautie*.    Brawn,  t'ulg.  Err. 

Gla'nddlous.  adj.  [glandulosus,  Latin ; 
glanduleux,  Fr.  from  glandule.']  Per- 
taining to  the  glands  ;  subsisting  in  the 
glands  ;  having  the  nature  of  glands. 

The  beaver's  bags  are  no  testicles, 
rial  unto  generation,  but  glanduhmi 
that  hold  the  nature  of  cuunctories, 

Brtum,  Vnlg.Srr. 
Such  constitution*  must  be  su'.jtct  to  "tanduleut 

Arkutknot  on  Alanenl*. 

To  GLARE,  v.  m.  [plaren,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  shine  so  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

After  great  light,  if  you  come  suddenly  into 
the  dark,  or,  contrariwise,  out  of  the  dark  into  a 
glaring  light,  the  eye  is  daszled  for  a  time,  and 
the  sight  confused.  Baevn. 

Hi*  glaring  eye*  with  anger'*  venom  swell, 
And  like  the  brand  of  foul  Alecto  name.  Fairfax. 

He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epignun- 
matirk  wit,  and  gross  hyperbole* :  be  maintains 
majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness;   tw  shines, 

Dryden, 

The  court  of  Caetu  stand*  reveal 'd  to  sight ; 
cavern     rami    oevr  j^den,  A2n.\ 
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Alal,  thy  denied  eye 
Behold*  this  man  in  a  false  gfanu-  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  I 
him.  Additon. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes. 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  tliosc  eyes, 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.      Skaktpenre,  Macb. 
Look,  how  pale  lac  gtaret  !  Shahpeare,  Hamlet. 
Now  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in 
hand  ; 

But  when  they  met,  they  mode  a  surly  stand, 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pass'd, 
And  wish'd  Uiat  ev'ry  look  might  be  llieir  last. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

3.  To  shine  ostentatiously;  or  with  too 
much  laboured  lustre. 

The  most  glaring  and  notorious 
none  of  tl*e  finest  or  most  corm  t. 


Clnaickt. 
splen- 


To  Glare,  v.  a.    To  shoot  s 
dour  as  the  eye  cannot  bear. 

One  spirit  in  them  rul'd,  and  even'  eye 
Glnr'd  lightning,  anil  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  t!i* accurst,  that  witber'd  all  their  strength. 

Mdi.n.  V  I.. 

Glare,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Overpowering  lustre ;  splendour,  such 
as  dazzles  the  eye. 

The  frame  of  burnisli'd  steel  that  cast  a  glen; 
From  far,  and  serm  d  to  thaw  the  f/etaing  air. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

I  have  grieved  to  see  a  person  of  quality  gliding 
by  me  in  her  chair  at  two  o'clock  in  ll>c  uiomiog, 
and  looking  like  a  spectre  amidst  a  glare  uf  flam- 
beaus. Additon,  Guardian. 

Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  clow  from  air. 
And  screen 'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  for  ever.  I'ope,  Bvpe  of  the  l.  xk. 

2.  A  tierce  piercing  look. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  j^lart.  Millnn,  P.L- 

Glare.*  n.s.  Any  viscous,  transparent 
matter.    See  Glair. 

Gla'reol's."}'  adj.  [glarieux,  Fr.  glareotus, 
Lat.  from  glair.]  Consiiiting  of  viscous 
transparent  matter,  like  the  white  uf  an 

'ITiere  is  a  glarcout  liquor  rontaine'd  in  tlie 
l>owels  of  infants  and  many  other  cnimals,  nhen 
Uicy  ore  born,  wtiich  it  is  necessary  to  carry  oft*. 

t.'rrjfcry'i  C'uai/xjrofier  fa  ir,  (1767,)  p.'-'3. 

Gla'hino.  adj.    Applied  to  any  thing 

notorious  :  as,  a  glaring  crime. 
Gla'rincly.*  adv.  [from  glaring.]  Evi- 
dently ;  notoriously. 

I  know  not  whether  tlie  brick-dust  men  in  their 
martial  liveries,  and  the  tallvw.cfuind'er*  in  their 
sky  coloured  frocks,  are  not  too  daringly  ollui-Jvv 
for  a  royal  eye  to  bear  !        The  Student,  ii.  25<J. 

The  paniona,  necessarily  suscibuing  a  violent 
a^imiion  in  the  soul,  declare  themselves  glaring  i'y 
in  tlie  aspect. 

Faiawpi,  Lett,  st/ton  I'kyuag.  (1751),  p.  1C1. 

GLASS.i*  n.  s.  [sUcf,  jlufi  Saxon ;  glas, 
Dutch,  as  Pezron  imagines  from  glds, 
British,  green.  In  Erse  it  is  called 
kldnn,  and  this  primarily  signifies  clean 
or  clear,  being  so  denominated  from  its 
transparency.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  Ice),  gtas,  and  glia,  to  shine  ;  Goth. 
gla,  light,  eloa,  to  shine.  The  Cornish 
glate  is  both  green  and  sky-coloured.] 

1.  An  artificial  substance  made  by  infusing 
fixed  salts  and  (lint  or  sand  together, 
with  a  vehement  fire. 

The  word  glau  cumeth  from  the  Bclgick  and 
High  Dutch:  glau,  from  tlie  vcrbgtoiucd,  «l>ieb 
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signifies  smongst  them  to  sbine  ;  or  perlisps  from 
glades  in  lbs  Latin,  which  i*  ice,  whose  colour  it 
resembles,  Peataoas  on  Drawing. 

Glass  it  thought  to  compact  and  firm  a  body 
that  it  is  indestructible  by  art  or  nature,  and  is  also 
of  in  clow  a  texture  that  the  subtlest  cbymical 
spirit*  ctnnot  perrade  it.  Boyle. 

Sbow'n  of  granadoea  rain,  by  sudden  bunt 
nispioding  murd'rous  bowels,  fragments  of  steel 
And  stones,  and  gtast,  and  nitrous  gmiu  adust. 


2.  A  gluts  vessel  of  arty  kind. 

I'll  tea  no  more, 
And  jrtt  tba  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shews  roe  many  more.       Wi.  Mictetn. 

3.  A  looking  glass ;  a  mirrour. 

The  glasses,  and  the  line  linen,  and  the  hoods, 
and  the  veils.  Isaiah,  Hi.  23. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 
That  fasbkw.  d  others.         aTuxkspsm,  Hen.  IF. 


With  twinkling  glatsct  to  betray 
The  larks  tint  in  the  metbet  light. 

Dryden,  Hone*. 

4.  An  Hour  Glass.    A  glass  used  in 
measuring  time  by  the  flux  of  sand. 

were  my  trife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  the  would  not  live 
The  running  of  ant?  r/au.  Shakipexjre,  H'int.  Tale. 

5.  The  destined  time  of  man's  life. 


No  more  his 
noble  «onne. 


run. 

6.  A  cup  of  gl: 


did  lire,  no  more  bis 
now,  theh-  grosses  all  were 


Fr.  fiat, 


"  venre  a  boire. 
CcltTque,   Almand,  ct 


used  to  drink  in. "  [old 
Ce  mot  est 


be.] 

To  this  last  costly  treaty. 
That  swallow *d  to  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  uY  rinsing.    ShoJupcere,  Hen.  VIII. 

Wlien  thy  heart 
Dilates  with  fervent  joys,  and  eager  soul 
Prompts  to  pursue  the  tpsrkling  »UiU,  besure 
*TU  lime  to  shun  it.  rts«/a. 
7.  The  Quantity  of  wine  usually 
in  a  glass ;  a  draught. 


glass 

While  a  man  thinks  one  glass  more  will  not 
make  him  drunk,  that  one  gbut  bath  disabled  liim 
from  welt  discerning  bis  present  condition. 

ftp.  Tayliyr,  Hulrr  cf  Living  //i*/y. 
The  first  glass  may  pass  fur  health,  Uw  second 
for  good  humour,  the  third  for  our  friends ;  but 
the  fourth  it  for  our  enemies.  Temple. 

8.  A  perspective  glass. 

The  moon  whose  orb 
Though  optick  rials  the  Tuscan  Artist  views. 

MUtm.  P.  I.. 

Like  those  who  survey  the  moon  by  glasses,  I 
tell  of  a  shining  world  above,  but  not  relate  the 
glories  of  the  place.  D  ryUirn . 

9.  A  glass  that  shews  the  weight  of  the  air.  I 
A  state  weather-glass,  that,  by  the  rising  and 

certain  magical  liquor,  presages  all 
t  the 


railing  of  i 
changes  and  revolutions 


Metbought  all  his  senses  were  lock*  in  his  eye, 
At  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy  ; 
Who  teod'ring  their  own  worth,  from  whence 

they  were  gtasst. 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  past. 


3.  To  cover  with  glass :  to  glaze. 

I  have  observed  little  grains  of  silver  to  lie  bid 
in  the  instil  cavities,  perhaps  glassed  over  by  a 
vitrifying  heat,  in  crucibles  wherein  silver  has  been 
long  kept  in  fusion.  Hot/le. 

Gla'ssblower.*  is.  *.  [glass  and  blow.'] 
One  whose  business  is  to  blow  or  fashion 
glass. 

GLA'ssruu*  n.s.  [glass  «nd fill.]  As  much 

as  is  usually  taken  at  once  in  a  glass. 
His  majesty  drank  a  small  glassful  of  claret 

wine.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  item,  cf  JT-  Ch.  I.  p.  133. 
Gla'ssfurnace.  n.s.  [glass  and  furnace."] 

A  furnace  in  which  glass  is  made  by 

liquefaction. 

If  our  dreamer  pleaaca  to  try  whether  the 
glowing  beat  of  a  /rbiufurnact  be  barely  a  wan. 
dering  tmagination  in  a  drowsy  man's  fancy,  by 
putting  hit  hand  into  it,  be  may  perhaps  he 
awakened  into  a  certainty  that  it  is  something 
more  than  hare  imagination.  Locke. 
Gla'ssgazing.  adj.  [glass  and  gazing."] 
Finical ;  often  contemplating  himself  in 
a  mirrour. 

A  whorsOU,  i'ifisr^Ti-irj;.  finical  ro^Ue. 

#  Shakspeare,  K.  I*ar. 

Gla'sscrimder.  n.  i.  {glass  and  grinder.] 
One  whose  trade  is  to  polish  and  grind 


glass. 


nplain  of  the  trouble  tbey 
Boyle. 

A 


n.  s.  [glass  and  house.] 
i  gloss  is  manufactured. 


Tatter,  No.  814. 

Glass,  adj.    Vitreous;  made  of  glass- 
Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  teem 
To  tee  the  things  tltou  dost  not.   Shatsp.  if.  Lenr. 

Class  battles  are  more  fit  for  this  second  fining 
than  those  of  wood.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

To  Glass,  v.  a. 

I .  To  see  as  in  a  glass ;  to  represent,  as  in 
a  glass  or  mirrour.    Not  in  use. 

Methinlit  I  am  partaker  of  thy  passion. 
And  in  thy  case  do  grass  mine  own  debility. 

Sidney,  Arc.  b.  ii. 

J.  To  case  in  glass. 


Glasshouse. 
house  where  w 

I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old 
mosaic,  composed  of  little  pieces  of  clay  half 
vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glasshouses. 

Ad'iipm  on  Italy. 

Gla'ssiness.*  ji.  s.  [from  glassy.] 

1.  The  making  of  glass. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

2.  Smoothness,  like  glass. 

Gum  may  give  the  silk  a  ^sasn'ness. 

Sir  »'.  Pelt)/,  in  Sprat's  Hist.  R.  S.  p.  294. 

Gla'sslike,*  adj.  [glass  and  lite.]  Clear; 
resembling  glass. 

By  eiample  most  wc  tinn'd  before, 
And  gtWite  elearnctt  rois'd  with  fruity  bore. 

Dryden,  Astnra  Redux. 

Gla'ssman.  n.s.  [glass  and  man.]  One 
who  sells  glass. 

The  profit  of  glosses  consists  only  in  a  small 
present  made  by  the  rlassman. 

Sreift.  Direct,  to  Servants. 

Gla'ssmetal.  n.  s.  [glass  and  metal.]  Glass 
in  fusion. 

Let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating  of 
copper  or  brats  trith  gbssssmetat.  Bacon,  Phys.  Rem. 

Ola  sswork.  n.s.  [glass  and  wor*.J  Ma- 
nufactory of  glass. 

The  crystalline  Venice  glass  is  a  mixture, 
in  equal  portions,  of  stones  brought  from  Paris, 
and  the  ashes  of  a  weed  called  kali,  gathered  in 
a  desert  between  Alexandria  and  Rosctta;  by 
the  Egyptians  used  first  for  fuel,  and  then  they 
crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a  stone,  and  so  sell 
them  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glasswurts. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Gla'sswort.  n.s.  [talicornia,  or  saltwort.] 
It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  wanting 
the  empalcment;  for  the  stamina,  or 
chives,  and  the  crabryocs  grow  on  the 
extreme  part  of  the  leaves : 


bryoes  afterward  become  pods  < 
dere,  which  for  the  most  part 
one  seed.  The  inhabitants  near  the 
sea-coast  cut  the  plants  up  toward  the 
latter  end  of  summer;  and,  having 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  they  burn  them 
for  their  ashes,  which  are  used  in 
making  of  glass  and  soap.  These  herbs 
are  by  the  country  people  called  kelp. 
From  the  ashes  of  these  plants  is  ex- 
tracted the  salt  called  sal  kali,  or  alkali, 
by  the  chemists.  Miller. 

For  the  fine  glass  we  use  the  purest  of  the 
finest  sand,  and  the  ashes  of  chali, 


or  gtVinoorf  . 
and  for  the  coarser  or  green  sort,  the  atim  uf 

brake  or  other  plants.  Brawn,  F%Jg.  Err. 

Gla'ssy.  atlj.  [from  glass.] 

1.  Made  of  glu&n  ;  vitreous. 

In  tl»  taitcv  nctr  mount  Carmel  in  Judra 
there  is  a  sail  J,  »  h  ltd ,  of  all 
eflinity  svith  glass  ; 
loiil  in  it  turn  to  a  tUssy  tubtta 

2.  Resembling  glass,  as 
lustre,  or  brittleness, 

Man !  proud  mm  1 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  aesur'd : 
Hit  glassy  pssfnee,  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic*,  tricks  before  iii^b  heaven, 
Atmakeatheangelsssi'i]>.  Snubs?.  Meat. fir 

There  it  8  willow  grows  aslatit  a  tirr<i, 
That  sbtvra  bit  hoary  leaves  in  tbv  , 

SHaltspeart. 

The  magnet  attracteth  the  ahinlng  or  gtatty 
posvder  brought  from  the  Indies,  usually  to. 

"  c'd  the  gistiy  ice  ?  Wbo 


The  hoary 


Thorn,  n. 


head? 
.simay. 

Drydcn,  Jin. 

s.    A  species 


'Hie  n'ils*y  (ie^p 

Gla'stonburv 
of  Medlar. 

This  species  of  thorn  produces  some 
bunches  of  flowers  in  winter,  and 
flowers  again  in  the  spring.  Miller. 
GLAUCO'NA.f  n.S.  [yhxtxufta,  Or.  glau- 
come,  Fr.]  A  fault  in  the  eye,  which 
changes  the  crystalline  humour  into  a 
greyish  colour,  without  detriment  of 
sight,  and  therein  differs  from  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  suffusion. 

Quincy. 

The  gtotsevsno  is  no  other  disease  than  the  cata- 
ract- Sharp. 

The  difference  has  been  eagerly  contended  for 
between  a  glaucomn  and  a  cataract,  though  in- 
deed latterly  the  contest  has  been  less  violent. 

Tte  Student,  (I7J0.)  i.  341. 
GLA'UCOUS.*  adj.  [glauCUS,  hat.  yXsnmic, 

Gr.]  Grey,  or  blue. 
The  leaves  arc  small,  of  a  glaucous  colour. 

Ray,  Hem.  p.  IRS. 
The  Esk  glides  over  a  bottom  covered  with 
moves  or  coloured  stones,  that  reflect  through  the 
pure  water  tints  glaucous  green,  or  sappharme. 

iVnitant,  Voyagt  to  the  Hebrides. 
GLAVE-t  [gioive,  French;  glotf,  a 
hook,  Welsh ;  probably  from  the  Latin 
gladius,  a  sword.  Chaucer  writea  it 
gleve,  and  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  a  lance. 
And  Cotgrave  defines  glaive  "  a  1 
or  horseman's  staffe."]  A  1 
a  falchion  ;  a  lance. 

He,  —  laying  both  hit  Bands  upon  l.i*  eu»e. 
With  ireadfull  strokes  let  drive  at  him  to  sore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  sii. 
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G  L  A 


G  L  E 


G  L  E 


[  through  Use  Phrygian  gkari. 
S)*wr,  Hymn  m  Late. 
Two  hundred  Greeks  came  neit  in  tight  wall 

rry'd, 

Not  surely  arm'd  in>ttc)  or  iron  strong, 

But  each  ■  g&mhed  pendant  by  Ms  side.  Fair/ax. 

Behold  from  yonder  hill  the  foe  appear*, 
Bows  bilk  glares,  snows,  shields,  and  spears, 
Like  a  dark  wood  he  coma. 

Aewum.  and  A  JW*«d  l/Ktr. 

When  teal,  with  aged  dub*  and  ghuet, 
Qave  chase  to  rockets  and  white  staves.  Hudibras. 

To  GLA'VER-t  »-  n.  [gla/r,  Welsh,  Hat- 
tery;  jlipepc,  a  flatterer,  a  buffoon, 
from  jhpian  or  3lipan,  to  play  the  buf- 
foon. Glaver  is  used  in  Cheshire  for 
fiaUer.  But  it  is  not  a  low  word,  a* 
Or.  Johnson  asserts  it  is ;  as  it  can 
boast  much  higher  authority  than  that 
of  the  solitary  example,  given  by  him, 
from  L' Estrange  ;  and  may  be  adopted 
from  the  Lat.  glaber,  smooth.]  To 
flatter ;  to  wheedle. 

The  writer  of  that  glattring  gloss  upon  Pope 
>  bull. 

FuOa  again*  Alien,  (15*6,)  p.  513. 


Old 


He  hath  not  reacli'd  Ills  despair  yet. 

3.  Ionian,  Far. 

Gla'zibi..  n.s.  [corrupted  from glatier,  or 
glassier,  of  glass.']  One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  glass  windows.  Other  manu- 
facturers of  glass  are  otherwise  named. 

Into  rabbets,  the  several  pones  of  glauwork  axe 
Ml,  and  fastened  by  tbe  gtetrr. 

Mann,  Mecb.  Exer. 
The  deu'rous  glazier,  strong  returns  the  Iwund, 
And  giogling  sashes  on  the  penthouse  sound. 

(Jay,  Trisna. 
And  then,  without  tbe  aid  of  neighbour's  art, 
Periarm'd  tbe  carpenter's  and  gusxsrr's  part. 


hanger-on.  5ontb,  Sent.  vi.  1 10. 

Kingdoms  have  their  distempers,  intermissions, 
and  paronyms,  as  well  aa  natural  bodies;  and  a 
guweristg  council  t»  as  dangerous  as  a  wheedling 
priest,  or  a  flattering  physician.         IS  Estrange 

Gla'vebkh.*  n.  s,  [from  glover."]    A  flat 
terer. 

These  glaaerers  gone,  my  selfc  to  rest  I  laid,  , 
And  doubting  nothing  soundly  fell  asleepe. 

Mr.  far  Mag.  p.  <07. 

Gla'ymo».e.*  n.s.  [Gael,  daidkamh,  a 
sword,  and  more,  great.  It  is  generally 
pronounced  claymore.  Dr.  Jamieson. — 
It  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  tbe  Lat. 
gladita.]  A  large  two-handed  sword, 
formerly  much  used  by  the  highlanders 
of  Scotland. 
Their  arms  were  anciently  the  gtaymore,  or 
and  afterwards  the  two- 


Jvh.ison,  Journey  to  Uu  West.  1st. 

To  GLAZE.fv.o-  [To  glass,  only  acci- 
dentally varied.  Dr.  Johnson. — Chaucer 
uses  gtase,  for  "  to  put  glass  into  win- 
dows." Our  old  lexicography  gives  "  to 
glass  or  glase  a  window."  See  Sherwood's 
Diet.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass. 

Let  there  be  two  delicate  cabinets  daintily 
1,  richly  lunged,  and  gfaard  with  crystalline 
|W  Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  To  cover  with  glass,  as  potters  do  their 
earthen  ware ;  [from  the  French  glaise, 
argilUs.] 

$.  To  overlay  with  something  shining  and 
pellucid. 

Sorrow's  eye,  glax'd  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  ooe  Using  entin  to  many  objects. 

Shakspeart,  Hie*.  II. 

Tbe  reason  of  one  man  operates  on  that  of 
another  in  all  true  oratory ;  wherein  though  with  I 
other  ornaments  be  may  glase  and  brandish  the 
weapons,  yet  k  it  sound  reason  that  carries  the 
stroke  home.  Grew,  Com.  Sac. 

White,  with  other  strong  colours,  with  which 
we  paint  that  which  we  intend  to  gfaar,  are  the 
life,  tbe  spirit,  and  the  lustre  of  it.  Ibryd.  Dnfres. 

Gla'zbn.*  adj.  [frorngfarr;  Sax.  jlsepen, 
gin**)'.]    Resembling  glass. 

irkifft,  W.  «v.  «. 


•.rsvisuissax.  iv  I  was  was  um 

Mine  iw  gleam  of  blias 
Wat'ry  it  shines  and  will 


Glead.*  See  Gledk. 
GLEAM.f  n.s.  [Sax.  jlami,  sleam ;  "the 
past  participle  of  je-leoman,  to  shine." 
Mr.  H.  Tookc.  But  see  also  To 
Glimpse.]  Sudden  shoot  of  light; 
lustre ;  brightness. 

Then  was  the  fair  Dodonian  tree  far  seen 
Upon  scrcn  hills  to  spread  his  gladsome  gleam  t 
And  conquerors  bndeeked  witfi  his  green, 
Along  tbe  banks  of  the  Ausonian  stream-  Spenser. 

At  but  a  gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turo'd  tliitherward  in  haste 
His  travell'd  steps.  Milton,  F.  L. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look  just  opposite, 
A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd, 
Bending  to  look  on  am.  Milton,  P.  L. 

of  blias  too  hot  to  last  j 
be  soon  o'crcast. 

Dryden,  Aurengiebe. 
We  ken  them  from  afar ;  the  setting  suu 
Plays  on  Useh-  shining  arms  and  burnish 'd  helmets 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Addison,  fain. 
In  the  clear  arure  gleam  the  flock*  arc  seen, 

JVpe. 

Nought  was  seen,  and  nought  was  lieard, 
But  dreadful  gleams. 

Fires  that  glow.  Pop*,  Si-  Cecilia's  Day. 

To  Glbam.t  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shine  with  sudden  coruscation. 

Tbe  field  of  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 

JeV/m,  P.  R. 

Observant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek-cy'd  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east. 

Thomson,  Summer. 

2.  To  shine. 

On  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall, 
Or  gleam  in  Icogthen'd  vistas  through  the  Irecs. 

Thomson. 

Gle'aming.*  tt.s.  [from  gleam.]  A  sud- 
den shoot  of  light. 

Farewell,  ye  gleanings  of  departed  peace ! 
Shine  out  your  last !  Tkamsan,  Spring. 

Glr'amy.  adj.  [from  gleam.]  Flashing; 
darting  sudden  coruscations  of  light. 

In  brascn  arms  that  cast  a  gtrnmy  ray, 
Swift  through  tbe  town  tbe  warriour  bands  his 
way.  Pope. 

To  GLEAN.f  v.  a.  [glaner,  French,  as 
Skinner  thinks,  from  gran  urn  ;  or,  as 
others  think,  from  glans,  an  acorn ; 
"  primitus  enim  glandes  pro  frugibus 
crant."  Nicot,  and  Junius.  "  Glainer, 
i.  e.  glaner,  vicnt  de  giant,  dont  on  a 
fait  glandie,  plunder,  et  glaner,  ramasser 
du  gland ;  signification  qu'on  a  dans  la 
suite  adaptee  a  Taction  de  ramasser  le 
grain  rest*  dans  un  champ  maisonne  le 


mot  est  tres  ancien  dans  notre  1 
Roq.  Gloss.  Lang.  Rom.] 

1.  To  gather  what  the  gatherers  of  the 
harvest  leave  behind. 

She  cam.  ami  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers.  Bulk,  is. 

Cheap  conquest  lor  bis  following  friends  rs> 
main'd; 

He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  but  only  glean  d. 

I)r;rden. 

The  precept  of  not  gathering  their  land  clean, 
but  that  sotnethlog  ahoutd  be  left  to  Ike  poor  to 
glean,  was  a  secondary  ottering  to  God  himself. 

Ar/san. 

She  went,  by  bard  necessity  cooipdl'd, 
To  glean  Palsnnou's  fields.     Tkamson,  Jtshsmn. 

2.  To  gather  any  thing  thinly  scattered. 

Gather 

So  much  at  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 
If  sught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus. 


That 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  eard'nal,  by  extortion. 

Sknhsware,  Hen.  nil. 
They  gleaned  of  them  in  the  highways  five 
diousand  men.  Judges,  as.  45. 

But  Argive  chiefs  and  Agamemnon's  train, 
When  lus  refulgent  am 

shady  plain, 
Fled  from  bis 


fear; 

As  when  hi*  tliund'rinp  sw.irdand  [minted  spt  ar 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  glean  d  tbe 


Dryden,  JEn. 

In  the  knowledge  of  bodies  we  must  be  content 
to  glean  what  we  can  from  particular  experiments ; 
since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  tlwir  real 
essences  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in 
bundles  comprehend  tlie  uuturt  and  pju[»erues  of 
v»  Inile  species  togetlier.  Ijaeike. 

Glean,  a.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Collection 
made  laboriously  by  slow  degrees. 

Plains,  meads,  aivd  orchards  all  the  day  he  plies  ; 
The  gleans  of  yellow  tbymo  distend  bis  thiglat : 
He  suoilt  the  aaflron.  Dryden,  Urg. 

Glb'akbr.  n.  s.  [from  glean.] 

1.  One  who  gathers  after  the  reapers. 

For  still  the  world  prrvail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn, 
SJiou  Id  hit  heart  own  a  gleauer  in  tbe  field. 

JnOmS'm  • 

2.  One  who  gathers  any  thing  slowly  and 
laboriously. 

An  ordinary  coffee  bouse  gleaner  in  the  dty  is 
aa  arrant  stalaweoan.  Loett. 

Gle'aning.  n.  i.  [from  glean-]    The  act 
of  gleaning  or  thing  gleaned. 
There  shall  bo  as  the  shaking  of  an  olive  .tree, 
the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is 

BtVe. 

'llir  orphan  and  widow  are  members  of  the 


of  it,  as  the  poor  J 
of  the  rich  a 


ported  out  of  the  i 
had  to  gad 
harvest. 

GLEBE-f  n.  t.  tgliie,  old  French ;  gtcia, 

Latin.] 
1.  Turf;  soil;  ground. 

Tills,  like  ilio.  moory  plots,  delights  in  sedgy 
bowers ; 

The  grassy  garlands  lores  and  oft  sttir'd  with 
Sowers 

Of  rank  and  mellow  glebe.  Drayton. 

Fertile  or  corn  the  gsV6e,  of  oil  and  wine, 
With  herds  the  pastures  throug'd,  with  flocks  the 
hills.  Jfiftsn,  P.  L. 

Mark  well  tbe  flow'ring  almonds  in  tlic  w,»d; 
If  od'rous  blooms  the  bearing  brandies  load, 
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IV  «,Wt  will  answer  to  the  sylvan  reign, 

Great  bean  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain. 

Arryirr,. 

Sleeping  vegetables  lie. 
Till  the  gla.l  Minimum  of  a  genial  ray 
l.'nbind*  tixt  sl<-k:,  and  call*  tlis'in  out  to  day. 

2.  Tiie  land  possessed  as  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Tile  ordinary  living  or  revenue  of  a  parsonage 
is  of  ilinv  nom  ;  the  wit  in  land,  commonly 
railed  the  elelv :  onoih  r  in  tithe,  which  it  a  set 
part  of  our  goods  rendered  to  God;  the  Uiird,  in 
other  offerings  bestowed  upou  God  and  hi>  church 
by  the  people.  S:tdt»aH. 

A  tre>.|>a.i  done  on  n  parson's  glebe  land,  wlu'ch 
it  a  frerltold,  cannot  be  tried  in  a  spiritual  court. 

Ayltffe,  Parer^n. 

Many  parubes  have  not  an  inch  of  eZrV. 

Stuft. 

Gle'boi's.  ml).  |  from  glebe. ~]  Turfy.  Dut. 

Gi.t'rsv.  adj.  [from  glebe.'}  Turfy:  per- 
hap*  in  the  following  passage  fat  or 
fruitful,  if  it  lus  indeed  any  meaning. 

Perineum ,  flattery  !  thy  malignant  weds 
In  nn  ill  hour,  and  by  a  fatal  hind, 
Sadly  dilfut'd  oYr  virtue'*  gleby  land, 
With  ri*in£  prrlc  amidst  U»e  corn  apjicar, 
Anil  rh:»AC tlkv  hojH',  and  luirvtst  of  the  year.  Prijr. 

(iI-f.dk.+  11.  s.  [Sax.  ^lif^a :  Su.  Goth. 
g.'nda.  S.-rcnius.  And  so  our  word 
was  sometimes  also  written  glade.  But 
some  think  it  derived  from  glide, because 
the  kite  glides  cosily  through  file  air 
with  very  little  motion  of  his  wings. 
"  Glade,  or  glead,  is  a  kite  in  the  north 
of  England.-'  Grose.]  A  kind  of  hawk.  J 
Ye  «l>all  not  cat  the  gMe,  tlie  kite,  and  the  j 
vulture.  Petit.  : 

Not  s  ftnut,  not  a  vulture,  not  a  falcon,  not  un  { 
eagle,  not  any  bird  of  pre}*  or  rapine. 

Bft.  Kail,  lira  lily  of  Ike  Church. 

Gl.EE.f  n.s.  [Sax.  jIitj,  musick  :  whence 
jlte,  jlr,  ^Ico,  mirth,  joy.  Thus  in  our  [ 
oldest  lexicography,  glee  is  minstrelsy. 
Lit.  jHii.siai,  IV.  i'arv.  Chaucer  uses 
glee  for  musick.  We  have  thus  revived 
the  word  in  modern  times,  though  I)r 
Johnson  has  taken  no  notice  of  it,  to 
signify  a  piece  of  light  vocal  musick  for 
more  than  one  voice,  a  kind  of  catch.] 

1.  Joy;  merriment;  gaycty.  It  anciently 
tigiiilicd  musick  played  at  feasts.  It 
not  now  iisetl,  except  in  ludicrous  writ- 
ing, or  with  some  mixture  of  irony  and 
contempt. 

She  uurthclli  home,  ami  by  bcr  takes  tli«  knight 
Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee. 

Spcntcr,  F.  (I 

Many  wa>  hirers  make  uicmsclve*  gUe.  by  vc»ing  ' 
the  iiih.iliiiaiitv  ;  who  again  foreslnw  not  10  baigtw  | 
theiii  with  perfume.       Carrie,  Sure,  of  L'-trnmvaU.  j 

It  DliMMeliiida  dead  ?    Farewell  my  »Zr~  .' 
No  happiness  i«  now  rcscrv'd  for  ute. 


iliv'd  with  »/<■<-; 


11«  poor  man  then  «(  rich,  and 

barley-head  uutait,  and  day-light  free. 

11 'He. 

2.  A  song,  sung  in  parts ;  a  species  of 
catch. 

Air*  of  tlw  most  modern  cast,  fritted  into 
divisions  or  even  loaded  with  parts  as  much  in 
sequence  a»  in  a  ouch  ar  a  gkx. 

M.ii^it  101  Oturcli  Jfirmi,p.  'J'JO. 
Who  hat  not  ««ei>  the  adTertiacmciiU  proposing 
•  reward  to  hiin,  »lw  should  produce  Uie  I  Kit 
catch,  eaituu,  or  glee  f 

Up.  Percy,  Eu.  on  the  /Taj.  UinttrtU. 


To  Glee,  or  Gly.T  v.n.  [Tout,  glui/eren, 
to  look  askew.  But  Dr.  Jamieson  pre- 
fers the  Icel.  glot,  to  be  purblind.]  To 
squint.  This  word  is  in  our  old  dic- 
tionaries^ and  is  still  used  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Gleku.t  n.  t.  [|t,lefe,  Sax.  from  jlopan,  to 
glow  ;  Su.  Goth,  gloed.}  A  hot  glow- 
ing coal.  A  provincial  and  obsolete 
word.  Such  is  Dr.  Johnson's  statement, 
and  without  any  example.  The  word  is 
one  of  our  oldest. 

Piping  hot  out  of  the  glede.  Chaucer,  Milt.  Tale. 
Ilia  armour  glytterydc  as  did  a  ?kds. 

Ahc.  Italiad  ,/  Cbexy  Clare. 
In  heart  he  brent  at  any  gMe. 

'  Lylnate,  Hut.  of  Troy. 

There-  it  teene 
l  air  Ilium  fall  in  burning  reil  gtedn  down, 
And  from  the  «oil  gnat  Troy,  Neptunuv'  town. 

SaciliUt,  Induct.  Mir.fn-  Mag. 
When  I  air  up  these  embers  to  the  bottom, 
there  are  found  some  living  gleda.  wliich  do  both 
contain  trc,  and  are  apt  to  propagate  it. 

/?>«.  Hall,  Oecra.  M.-dit. 
Gle'efl'J..+  adj.  [glee  and  Jul!.}    Gay  j 
merry  ;  cheerful.    Not  used. 

My  lovely  Aaron,  wlvrefore  look 'it  thou  sad, 
mieu  every  Uting  doth  make  a  gU-rful  boa  t  ? 

Sia/npenn;  Til.  .inilmnii'iis. 
Nor  lack,  he  gterful  talei,  whilvt  round  the 
nutbrown  bowl  doth  trot.  Warner,  Albion  1  Eng. 

GLEEK.f  «.  *. 

1.  Musick.  [Sax.  jli.Tjt.]  Dr.  Johnson 
notices  no  other  meaning  of  this  ward, 
and  gives  the  following  example  of  the 
present,  which  however  carries  an  allu- 
sion to  the  next  sense. 

Muacian.    WtM  will  yon  give  us  ? 
Peter.    No  money  on  my  faith ;  but  tl»c  gleet  t  I 
will  give  you  the  min>lrvl. 

SAnli/ieare,  Item,  and  Jul. 

2.  A  scolf;  a  joke.  [Sax.  jl'.t?,  mirth, 
jocularity.]  ' 

Now  where'*  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles 
hit  gterki  f 

Wliat,  ail  a  mort?  Skalnpeare.  A",  lien.  IV.  P.  I. 

Here  Juno,  here;  but  Hay,  1  do  espy 
A  pretty  gleei  coming  from  Pallas-  eye. 

Benum.awt  PI.  Maul  in  lie  Mill. 

3.  A  game  at  cards,  [old  French,  glic, 
"  nom  d  un  jeu  de  cartes."  Lacombe, 
and  Roquefort.] 

Let  her  bear  up  to-day, 
Laugli,  and  keep  company,  at  gteei  or  crimp. 

II.  Jonsun,  Magn.  l.ndy. 
A  lady  once  requeuing  a  gentleman  to  play  at 
glerie,  was  rvfuvnl,  but  civilly,  and  upon  three 
reason*;  the  first  whereof,  m.sdnin,  said  the 
gentleman,  i*,  I  have  no  money.  Iler  lailyvliip 
knew  that  was  so  material  and  sufficient,  that  she 
desired  hiin  to  keep  the  two  other  ravuns  to  him- 
self. G<iyt*n,  <im  II.  Quit.  p.  H. 

To  Glkek.T  «'•  ».  [from  the  Sax.  jdijj, 
sport.  In  the  north  of  England,  to  gleek 
is  still  to  deceive.] 

1.  To  sneer;  to  gibe;  to  droll  upon;  to 
practise  deceits. 

I  can  ztcti  upon  occasion, 

StaJti/vwrr,  Mids.  -V.  Dream. 
I  have  seen  you  girding  and  galling  at  t!»i» 
gentleman  tw ice  or  thrice.     Sbait/trnre,  Urn.  I'. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  signifies  to  foul  or  spend 
time  idly,  with  something  of  mimickry 
or  drollery. 

Gle'emax.*  w.  ».  [Sox.  shaman,  xliman, 
gteekman,  gleeman.}  A  musician;  a 
minstrel. 


Blagebrule— a  conynge  musky* 
Brttoai  god  of  gteemen. 


ailed  of  the 


The 


Pakgan,  Osrvn.  (MS3,)fol.  snii. 
Anglo-Saion  harpers  and  tUtmen  wera 
1  'e  succesvors  and  imitators  of  the 
scalds. 

Bp.  Percy  an  tkt  Eng.  MwtreU. 
Tlieir  nalional  love  of  verse  ami  musick  Mill  so 
strongly  predominated,  that  in  the  place  of  tbeir 
old  scaldrrs  a  new  rank  of  pocta  anM!,  called 
gltemen  or  harpers. 

ff'orfoa,  Hitt.  E.  P.  vol.  i.  Diss.  I. 

To  GLEEV.f  v.  n.  To  shine  with  heat  or 
polish.  I  know  not  the  original  notion 
of  this  word :  it  may  be  of  the  same  race 
with  glims  or  with  gleam.  I  have  not  re- 
marked it  in  any  other  place.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  It  seems  to  be  tne  lce\.glia,  Fris. 
glion,  to  shine ;  Gr.  yX^ny,  a  star,  light. 

Those  who  labour 
The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe, 
Bend  uubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleming  armour, 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid.  Prior. 

Gle'ksome.*  adj.  [from  glee.}  Full  of 
merriment ;  joyous. 

Gleetomc  hunters,  plrawd  vriih  tlwlr  sport, 
\V,tb  sacrifices  due  have  thank'd  me  for'u 

W.  Brwnr. 

GLEET.f  n.  s.  [It  is  written  by  Skinner 
g/itt,  and  derived  from  jhban,  Saxon,  to 
run  softly.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  rather 
from  the  Icel.  glut,  glaetn,  moisture, 
humour,  liquor,  from  glaer,  glaett, 
glassy.]  A  sanious  ooze ;  a  thin  ichor 
running  from  a  sore. 

A  hard  dry  eschar,  without  either  matter  or 
gleet.  Wurman,  Surgery. 

To  Gleet,  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  drip  or  ooze  with  a  thin  sanious 
liquor. 

Ills  thumb  being  initanoed  and  swelled,  I  mad* 
an  incision  Into  it  to  the  bone :  thU  not  only  bled, 
but  gteeled  a  few  drops.  H  iiri»o«,  Surgery. 

2.  To  run  slowly. 

Vapours  raised' by  the  sun  make  clouds  which 
are  carried  up  and  down  toe  atmosphere,  till  tbey 
hit  against  the  mountainous  places  of  the  glob«, 
and  by  this  concussion  are  condensed,  and  so  aieil 
down  lite  caverns  of  these  mountains,  wbose  loner 
parts,  being  hollow,  afford  them  a  basin. 

C'*ryn»,  Phil.  Peine. 

Gle'kty.  adj.  [from-g/frt.]  Ichory;  thinly 
sanious. 

If  the  flesh  lose  its  ruddiness  and  the  matter 
change  to  be  ttuti  and  gleety,  you  may  suspect  it 
corrupting.  Wuenan. 

Gles.T  s-  [Gael,  gleann  ;  Welsh. 
Sax.  jlen,  jlcne.]  A  valley  ;  a  1" 
depression  between  two  hills. 

From  me  hi*  madding  mind  i»  start. 
And  wooes  the  widow's  dauglttrr  of  the  glen. 


.'dait*. 


Can  silent  gl.  »M  have  charms  for  tliee  ? 
The  lonely  cot,  and  russet  gown  ? 

Hp.  Percy,  Atuj. 
Hough  glcnt,  and  sudden  waterfalls. 

T.  Warton,  Ode  ril. 

Gi-exk.*  n.  *.  [Fr.  glene ;  Gr.  -yAisnr.]  In 
anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket  of  the 
eye;  and  also  any  shallow  cavity  of 
bones,  into  which  some  other  boa*  re 
received. 

ToGlest.*  r.n.  [Icel.  glenla,  divaricare.] 
To  start  aside;  to  look  aside.  A  northern 
word.  Praise  of  Yorksh.  Ale,  1697. 
and  Craven  Dial, 
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GLEYV.f  n.  s.  [g/u,  Fr.  gluten,  Latin.]  A 
viscous  cement  made  bv  dissolving  the 
skint  of  animals  in  boiling  water,  and 
drying  the  golly.    See  Glue. 

To  Glew.*  v.  a.'  [from  the  noun.]  To 
join  ;  to  unite.    See  To  Glue. 

The  nobleness  of  jour  heart  will  5/m  (lie  hearts 
of  your  people  to  you.    Apb.  Laud.Serm.  u.  225. 

Gle'wkk.»  11.  s.  [from  g/«t\]  One  who 
gleweth  papers.  parchments,  or  other 
thing.    See  Glvkr.  Hulort. 

Glf.'wjsess.*  11.  t.  [from  gleici/."]  Adhe- 
sive quality  ;  viscousness.  Sberuiuod. 

Gle'wisii.*  adj.  [from  gleve.']  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  glew;  viscous;  adhe- 
sive ;  a*,  "  glettith  matter."  Httl'jtt. 

Gi,e'wv.»  adj.  [from  glew.)  Adhesive; 
viscous  ;  glutinous. 

Tbry  being  no  natural  «tonc*  hewen  out  of  the 
rock,  but  artificially  made  or  pure  sand  by  some 
rA-iryand  unctuous  matter  knit  and  incorporated 
together.  Ilah'irill  an  ProriiUncc ,  p.  SO?. 

A  kind  of  pilch,  which  i.dc«-ribcd  by  .uihor* 
a*  a  very  gletry  thing.         Patrick  on  Gen.  XX.  3. 

GLIB.f  adj.  [from  )ui*f,  Gr.  Skinner.  By 
others,  from  the  Let.  Unit,  smooth, 
slippery.  But  is  it  not  more  probably 
from  the  Latin  glaber,  smooth  ?] 

1.  Smooth  ;  slippery;  so  formed  as  to  be 
easily  moved. 

Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  sustain  their  parti, 
nor  any  thing  lo  cement  them  :  the  parti  being 
gCib  and  continually  in  motion,  fail  o(T  from  one 
another,  which  way  soever  gravity  incline*  tlwm. 

tirtrnet,  Theory. 

Ilabbakkuk  brought  him  a  smooth  strong  rope, 
compactly  twisted  together,  with  a  noose  that  slipt 
«  glib  as  a  birdcatchcr's  giq.  Arbnthnal. 

2.  Smooth ;  voluble. 

1  wain  that  glit  and  oily  art 
To  spe.ik  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  wel  I  intend , 
III  do't  before  I  speak.        Skakspetire,  JT.  ljrnr. 

There  was  never  to  moch  glib  nonsense  put  to- 
gether in  well  Hounding  English.  Lack. 

Now  Curl  his  shop  from  rubbi>h  drains; 
Three  genuine  lomca  of  Swift's  remains  : 
And  tlren,  lo  make  thctn  pats  the  glMfe, 
Itcris'd  by  Tibbald,  More,  and  Cibber.  Swift. 

Be  sure  he's  a  doe  spoken  man  ; 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  gOb  Ids  lotigue  ran. 

Smi/i. 

GLiB.'f  n.s.  ["  In  Terconncll  the  haire  of 
their  [the  Irish]  head  grows  so  long  and 
curled,  (hat  they  goe  bare-headed,  and 
arc  called  glibs ;  the  women,  glibbins." 
Gainsford's  Glory  of  England,  1618, 
p.  151.]  The  Irish  have  from  the  Scy- 
thians mantles  and  long  glibt  ;  which  is 
a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging 
down  over  their  eyes,  and  monstrously 
disguising  them.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 
Whom  when  site  taw  in  wretched  weeds  dis- 
guis'il, 

With  hairy  glib  deform'd,  and  meager  face,  — 
.She  knew  hi  in  not.       Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  12. 

To  Gun.t  v.  a.  ffrom  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  castrate.  This  is  the  only  sense  of 
the  word  which  Dr.  Johnson  notices. 

I'll  geld  Ihetn  all  :  fourteen  they  slull  not  see, 
To  bring  falte  generations  :  they  are  coheirs, 
And  I  had  ratlier  glib  myself  than  (hey 
Should  nol  produce  fair  issue.  Saaisp.  iriut.  Tale. 

2.  To  make  smooth  or  glib. 

There  is  a  drunken  liberty  of  the  longur,  which, 
being  once  gliUed  with  indicating  liquor,  runs 
wild  through  heavea  and  earth. 

Bp. 

VOL.  II. 


joint,  and  by  access 
100,  the  more  lo  fat 


p.  30. 


I  undertook  that  office,  and  the  tongue* 
Of  all  his  flattering  prophets  glibb'd  with  lies 
To  his  destruction.  ililion,  P.  R. 

GLi'sLv.-f  adv.  [from  glib.)  Smoothly; 
volubly. 

Wine  so  choice,  or  so  delicious,  that  it  went 
down  glibly.  Patrick  on  Kceles.  vii.  9. 

Many  who  would  startle  at  ait  oath,  whose 
as  well  a*  consciences  recoil  at  an  ob- 
do  yet  slide  glibly  into  a  detraction. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Gm'bness.  n.s.  [from  glib.)  Smoothness; 
slippcrincs*. 

A  polishd  ice-like  cVuWw  dolb  enfold 
Tlse  rock.  Oitntman,  Odyssey. 

Tie  tongue  is  the  most  ready  for  motion  of  any 
member,  needs  not  so  much  as  tlxi  flexure  of  a 
rs  acquire*  a  gUbness 
mining. 
Gov.  of  Ike  Tongue. 

To  GLIDE.  t'.«.  [jdiban,  Saxon ;  glijden, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  flow  gently  and  silently. 

By  East,  among  the  duily  vallies,  glide 
The  silver  streiuna  of  Jurdau's  crystal  flood. 

I'mrfaz. 

Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side, 
In  double  stream*  the  briny  waters  glide. 

liryden,  JEn. 
Just  befurc  the  confines  of  the  wood, 
Tlic  gliding  I.cthe  leads  Ikt  silent  flood. 

Dryilen,  JSn. 

Where  stray  the  Mutes,  in  what  lawn  or  gTuvc ? 
In  those  fair  fields  w  here  sacred  Isis  glides, 
Or  else  where  Cain  his  w  inding  vales  divides. 

Pol*. 

2.  To  pass  on  without  change  of  step. 

Ye  jr/Mfrng  gho«t»,  permit  me  to  relate 
The  inysiick  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Vryden,  Aun. 

3.  To  move  swiftly  and  smoothly  along. 

If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  In  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ?  Ktaer/iranr,  Cynii. 

Shoal*  of  fish,  with  fins  and  sliining  scales, 
Glide  under  the  green  wave.  M'Ulon,  P.  L. 

He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart 
As  if  cold  atcel  had  ctide.1  through  Ills  heart. 

Jhryden,  Fab. 

All  thing*  are  beheld  as  in  a  hasty  motion, 
where  Uw  objects  otily  glide  before  the  eye  and 
di*n|ipear.  Vrvdcn. 

Glide,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Lapse;  act 
I    or  manner  of  passing  smoothly. 

About  hi*  neck 
A  green  ami  gilded  snake  lad  w  realh'd  itself, 
Wlio,  with  her  head  iiiinble  in  threats,  approach'd 
Tlte  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'tl  itself. 
And  with  iudented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush.  SMtfcnrt,  At  you  like  U. 

Gi.l'nEn.t  n.s.  [from  glide.] 
1.  That  which  glides. 

The  glaunee  into  my  heart  did  glide  ; 

Hey,  ho,  lire  glider ; 

'I'lH'rew  illi  my  soul  wa*  sharply  gride, 

Such  wound*  Mxm  waicu  wider. 

.e;iiciTj.T,  S/K/t.  Cat. 
1.  In  the  north  of  England,  u  snare. 
Glikk.*  n.s.  [perhap*  from  the  Icel.  glia, 

to  shine.    See  Glanck.]    A  transient 

view  ;  a  glimpse:  still  used  in  the  north 

of  England. 
Glike.  «.  s.  [jeI.t,  Saxon.    See  Glekk.] 

A  sneer  ;  a  scoff';  n  flout.    Not  now  in 

use. 

To  Glime.*  v.  n.  "  Glitnps  and  glimet. 
signifies  to  look  cunningly."  Praise  of 
Yorksh.  Ale.  To  look  out  at  the  corner 


ap- 


of  the  eye ;  to  glance  slyly. 
N.  C.  Words. 
To  GLI'MMEIt.f  v,  ».  [g/<ti««»er,  Danish, 
to  shine ;glimra,  Goth,  to  shine  ;glimbra, 
Icel.  the  same,  from  glimbr,  splendour  ; 
glimmen,  Teut.  to  glow,  to  flame :  from 
the  Goth,  glei,  light.    Sec  Gleam.] 

1.  To  shine  faintly. 

The  West  yet  gUmmm  with  to  use  streak*  of 
day.  Stabspeart. 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  aide, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 
— And  on  my  side  it  is  *o  well  apparel 'd. 
So  clear,  so  'Jiining,  and  so  evident, 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eve. 

Shelr._ 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day.  Catedey. 

OA  in  glimmering  bowers  and  g!,ti?c^ 
He  met  her.  MHIoh,  II  Pens. 

See'st  thou  yon'  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild. 
The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 
Save  what  the  glim mering  of  these  livid  name* 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Mill  on,  P.  L. 

The  sacred  influence 
Of  light  appear*,  and  from  the  walls  of  heav'n 
Shoots  far  iuto  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  efimmrrfii;  dawn.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Through  these  sad  shades  this  chao*  in  my  soul. 
Some  seeds  of  light  at  length  began  to  roll ; 
The  rising  motion  of  an  infant  ray 
SImM  jriirim'rwig  uVough  tlw  cloud,  and  proroia'd 
day.  Prior. 

Oft  by  the  winds  ominct  the  signal  ties; 
Or  amotber'd  in  the  climm'ring  socket  dies. 

Gay,  Trivia. 

When  rosy  morning  glimmer'd  o'er  the  dales, 
He  drove  to  pasture  all  tlic  lusty  lualcr. 

Pinie,  Odyssey. 

2.  To  be  perceived  imperfectly  ;  to 
pear  faintly. 

Gli'mmer.t  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Faint  splendour;  weak  light. 

Yet  luith  my  night  of  life  some  memory, 
My  wasting  lamps  seme  fading  glimmer  left. 

Shointeare,  Com.  of  Err. 

2.  A  kind  of  fossil. 

The  lesser  masses  that  arc  lodged  in  sparry  and 
stony  bodies,  ditperxxlly,  from  their  shining  ami 
glimmering,  were  an  inducement  to  the  writers  of 
fossils  to  give  those  bodies  tbc  name  of  mica  and 
ghmmer.  Ifoodward  on  Fossil,. 

Stones  which  arc  composed  of  plates,  thai  are 
generally  plaiu  and  parallel,  aud  that  arc  flciibh 
and  clasuck  ;  talc,  catsilver,  or  ff/immcr,  of  which 
there  are  three  sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the 
white  or  silvery,  and  the  black.  If'oodward. 

GLi'MMEltlNti.*  n.s.  [from glimmer.]  Faint 
or  imperfect  view. 

On  the  way  the  baggage  post-boy,  who  had 
been  at  court,  got  a  glimmering  who  they  were. 

U'ollon. 

The  Pagan  priesthood  wa*  always  in  the  druids ; 
and  there  wa*  a  perceivable  glimmeriRg  of  the 
Jewish  riles  in  it,  thuueh  much  corrupted.  Xai/i 

I  cannot  see  a  glimmering  of  dislinction. 

llurte  on  Ike  Pojtery  Lam. 

To  GLIMPSE.*  v.  11.  [from  glimmci  ;  it 
it  be  not  an  older  word  than  that.  Chau- 
cer uses  it  substantively.  "  Ye  hav* 
some  glinising,  and  no  parfit  sight." 
March.  Tale.  However,  it  is  to  be  re- 
ferred, like  glimmer  and  gleam,  to  the 
Goth,  gla,  light ;  while  it  also  resembles 
the  Gr.  >.aure,  Xiu.J'ir,  to  shine,  and  leel. 
lion\e,  light,  from  the  same  root.]  To 
appear  by  glimpses. 

IMormcd  shadow*  glimpsing  in  his  sigl  t. 

Dnrylm,  Barons'  Won.  -. 

r.  e 
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Glim-si.  t  »•  *■  [fro™  *e  verb^ 

1.  A  weak  faint  light. 

Such  vast  room  in  nature. 
Only  to  Mint,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  ■  of  light,  eonvey'd  to  far 

Down  to  this  habitable,  which  return* 
Urirt  buck  to  thcto.  Afiton ,  P.  i. 

Thousands  of  things,  which  now  either  wl.ully 
nape  our  apprehensions,  or  which  oar  slsort- 
sighted  reason  lairing  got  some  feint  ghmpte  of, 
we,  in  the  dark,  grope  after.  Loctt. 

2.  A  quick  flushing  light. 

Light  .*  lb.  lightning  »^  p  r 

My  tlwugbtk-ss  youth  t»  wing'd  with  vaii 
desires ;  . 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wmid  ring  ares, 
Follow'd  false  lights ; 
one 


iron.-, 

My  pride  struck  out  new 


Diydcn. 

3.  Transitory  lustre. 

There  no  dear  pamper  of  the  »un  •  raveryrace 
Strikes  through  the  solid  darkness  of  the  pktce. 

Man  lie  seems 
In  all  bis  lineaments  though  in  bk  face 
H.e^m,  ,*!  of  his  Father's  glory  sbioe. 

If  I,  celestial  sire,  in  ought 
Here  serv'd  thy  will,  or  gratified  thy  thought, 
One  ghauwr  of  glory  to  my  issue  give ; 
Grac'd  for  tlie  little  time  he  has  to  lis*. 

Dryien,  Fab. 

4.  Short  fleering  enjoyment. 

1  r,  while  <Iii-<  weary  M  fle.h  draws  fleeting  breath, 
Sot  sntisrj'd  with  life,  afraid  of  Heath, 
If  hap'ly  be  thy  will  that  I  should  know 
GUmpte  of  delight,  or  pause  from  analous  woe  ; 
From  now,  from  instant  now,  great  sire,  awpcl 
The  clouds  that  press  my  soul.  Prior. 

5.  A  short  transitory  view. 

O  friends!  I  beer  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hatting  litis  way,  and  now  by  {tannic  discern 
ItburieT,  and  Zephon,  through  the  shade. 

MUtoa,  P.  L. 

Some  Gcd  punishetli  eiempUrlly  in  this  world, 
that  we  aright  tare  a  teste  or  gfimnsr  of  to.  pre- 
*nt  justice.  .  Bmitmtt. 

A  man  used  to  «uch  sort  of  reflections,  sees  m, 
much  at  one  *<to;jie  as  would  require  a  long  dis- 
course to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out  In  one 
en-ire  and  gradual  deduction.  /.oofce. 

What  should  I  do !  while  here  I  was  encbain'd, 
No  efiatiMC  of  godlike  liberty  remsjn'd. 

Dryden,  Vlrg. 

(j.  The  exhibition  of  a  faint  resemblance. 

No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  be  has  not  a  fbm/w 

of  Sftuisrwrre. 

To  GLt'KTEN.f  o.  »•  [not  f'TOm  stiHcn, 
German,  which  Dr.  Johnson  adduces, 
but  perhaps  from  gleissen  in  that  lan- 
guage; though  the  Sax.  xlirntan  is  to 
shine  ;  and  our  own  word  was  formerly 
glisse n.  I  find  it  in  use  nearly  a  century 
before  the  time  of  Thomson,  from  whom 
Dr.  Johnson's  earliest  example  is  cited.] 
To  shine,  to  sparkle  with  light. 

How  unpolished  soerer  this  diamond  be,  yet  If 
it  do  but  gtis$e»,  'tis  too  pretiou.  to  be  cast  away. 

Hammond,  Work*,  tv.  6oO> 
The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  neat  the  giitening  earth. 
With  Look,  of  dumb  despair.     Tswnain,  wWer. 
The  ladies' eyes  - 
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The  wars  flame  moat  in  summer,  and  the  hel- 
stiller  brightest  in  the  fairest  sunshine. 

Spenser  oh  /retold. 
'Ti«  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  Urers  In  content, 
Tbsn  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a-efttrrrui*:  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.    Skatip.  Hen.  Fill. 

The  golden  sun 
Gallops  the  todiack  in  his  g la?  ring  coach.  Shaki}'- 
All  that  gutters  is  not  gold. 

Ssoibjienrf ,  Jfrrv*.  cf  Ven. 
You  were  more  the  eye  and  talk 
Of  the  court  to-day,  than  all 
Else  that  gutter 'd  in  Whitehall. 

B.  Jonton,  Underwoods. 
Wlien  the  sun  aboue  upon  tlie  shields  of  gold 
and  brass,  the  mountains  gtutertd  therewith,  and 
stained  like  lamps  of  fire.  I  -Woe.  vi.  39. 

It  consisted  not  of  rubies,  yet  the  small  pieces 
of  it  were  of  a  pleasant  reddish  colour,  and  gtuttrtd 
prettily.  **''• 

Gli'ster.*  h.i.  [from  the  verb.]  Lustre; 
.  glitter.  Dr.  Jamieson  notices  this  word 
as  a  Scottish  substantive,  but  savs  that 


he  had  never  observed  it  as  an  English 
one.    It,  however,  exists. 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  moming  gray, 
Deck'd  with  the  niddy  glitter  of  her  lo»e, 
Is  fair  Semeta. 

Crmsr,  /fcarripf.  of  Sameta,  Artoi.  (1610.) 

Gli'ster.  «.  s.  [Properly  written  clyster, 
from  xXt^w.]  See  Clystrr.  It  is  written 
wrong,  even  by  lirovin. 

Now  enters  Bush,  with  new  state  airs, 
His  lordship's  premier  minister ; 

And  who,  in  all  profound  affairs. 
It  held  aa  needful  as  hi*  gHler.  Sn&- 

Cooler  is  the  natural  glister,  or  one  excretion 
whereby  nature  excluded!  another;  which  descend- 
tag  daily  unto  the  bowels,  citimuletes  those  parts, 
and  caches  them  unto  "P"1"""^  ^  £rr 

Gli'stxrinrlt.*  adv.  [from  To  glitter.] 
Brightly;  splendidly.  Shcraood. 

Glit.»    See  Gleet. 

To  GLl'TTKR.f  v.  ».  [Goth,  glitmttnjan  ; 
Icel.  glitta  ;  Sw.  glitra.] 

1.  To  shine;  to  exhibit  lustre;  to  gleam. 

Before  the  battle  joins,  from  afar, 
The  field  yet  gUller,  with  the  pomp  of  war. 

.Orytfcit,  ttrg- 

Scarce  liadst  thou  time  i"  unsbcath  thy  con- 
qu  ring  blade ; 
It  did  but  glitter,  and  the  rebels  fled.  Cmsi*. 

2.  To  be  specious ;  to  be  striking. 

On  tl»c  one  hand  set  the  most  glkun 
ations  to  discord,  and  on  the  other  the  dismal  effects 
of  it.  jDeoiy  of  Pwiy- 

In  glilt'rmg  scenes,  o'er  her  own  heart,  severe ; 
In  crowds  collected ;  and  in  courts  sincere.  Y<m*$. 

Gli'tter.  ».*.  [from  the  verb.]  Lustre; 
briirht  show ;  splendour. 

Clad 
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Steel  glioses  are  more  resplendent  I  

plate*  of  brass,  and  so  is  the  gtia ering  of  a  blade. 

Baton.  fAys.  item. 

Gt.i'TTERiKOLV.t  adv.  [from  glitter.]  Ra- 
diantly ;  with  shining  lustre.  Shenoood. 

To  Gloam.*  v.  n.  [perhaps  from  the 
Germ,  glum,  turbid. J  To  be  sullen ;  to 
be  melancholy.   See  To  Gloom. 

Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  off  all 
this  glmting.   Gammer  Gvrtont  tlecdle,  (1551.) 
To  G  LOAR.f  v.  a.  [gloeren,  Dutch  ;  glora, 
Cimbr.] 

1.  To  squint;  to  look  askew.  Skinner. 

2.  In  Scotland,  to  stare :  as,  "  what  a 
gloarand  quean."  Dr.  Johnson — It  is 
also  used,  in  the  north  of  England,  in 
the  same  sense ;  and  it  occurs  in  our  old 
lexicography.  "  To  gaae  and  glore." 
Barret  in  V.Gazk.  Sec  also  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Westmoreland  Dialects,  and 
other  northern  vocabularies. 

To  Gloat.t  v.  n.  [This  word  I  conceive 
to  be  ignorantly  written  for  gloar.  Dr. 

Johnson  It  is  not  so;  but  may  be 

from  the  Swedish  glutta,  "  leviter  vel 
furtim  inspicere,"  Serenius ;  having  in- 
deed the  same  origin  as  gloar,  viz.  gloa, 
Goth,  to  look  attentively.  To  gloat,  or 
glofe,  is  in  our  old  lexicography.  See 
Sherwood's  and  Coles  Diet.-]  To  cast 
side  glances,  as  a  timorous  lover,  Dr. 
Johnson  says;  but  it  is  rather  to  stare 
with  admiration,  eagerness,  or  desire. 

Teach  every  grace  to  unite  in  your  behalf, 
And  her  deluding  eyes  to  gtaat  for  you. 

Himr,  Jane  Store. 
Some  praise  his  sleeves ;  and  others  gloat 
Upon  his  rich  embrotdcr'd  coat.       Gay,  Fahia. 

Glo'bard.   n.  s.  [from  glow.]    A  glow- 
worm. 


To  Gli'ster.T  r.  [Teut.  glintteren, glit- 
teren  ;  Sw.  glittrn.]  To  shine;  to  be 
bright. 


Glo'batcd.  adj.  [from  globe.]  Formed 
'  a  globe ;  sp" 


With  what  permisidre  glory  since  hh  fall 
Was  left  him,  or  faUc  gfuier.  Jfiton.  P.  X. 

Flourish  not  too  much  upon  die  gtiUer  of  fortune, 
for  fear  there  should  be  too  much  alloy  in  it. 

Cottier  «n  Pride. 
Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dross  and 
habits,  and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and  guiirr, 
and  ridiculous  ornaments,  as  are  a  real  shame  to 
the  wearer.  iow- 
GLi'TTKRAND-t  Shining ;  sparkling.  A 
participle  used  by  Chaucer  and  tlie  old 
English  pocu.  Thiss  participial  termin- 
ation is  still  retained  in  Scotland. 

Belts  otgbuerarut  gold.        Spemer,  Step.  Oat.  | 

Gli'tterino-*  ».*.[fromg/i«cr.]  Lustre;  | 
gleam. 
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in  shape  of 
roidical. 

GLOBE.  «.  *.  [globe,  French ;  globus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  sphere;  a  qall ;  a  round  body,  a 
body  of  which  every  part  of  the  surface 
is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre. 

2.  Tlie  terraqueous  ball. 

The  youth,  whose  fortune  the  vast  globe  obty'd, 
Finding  his  royal  enemy  betray'd, 
Wept  at  his  fall.  Sirjmty, 

Wlirre  God  decbu-a  Ids  intention  to  give  do- 
minion ,  lie  meant  that  be  would  make  a  *ik* -i« 
of  creatures  diet  should  have  dominion  over  the 
other  species  of  dds  terrestrial  gtotx-  Lode. 

3.  A  sphere  in  which  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth  are  geographically  de- 
picted, or  in  which  the  constellations 
are  laid  down  according  to  their  places 
in  the  sky. 

The  astrologer  who  spells  the  stars 
Mistakes  bis  gtoot,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 
Interprets  beasen's  physiognomy.  clraortoed. 

These  arc  the  stars, 
But  raise  thy  thought  from  sense,  nor  think  to 
find 

Such  rtgiire.ll  icre  as  are  in  ghtet  detign'd.  Creech. 

I.  A  body  of  soldiers  drawn  into  a  circle- 

Him  round 
A  gUe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclos'd, 
With  bright  imblatonry,  and  horrent  arms. 

MUtm,  P.  L. 

Globe  Amaranth,  or  everlasting Jlotoer.  n.  s. 
[amaranthoides.]    A  flower.  Miller. 
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A  kind  of  flower. 
A  kind  of  orbicular 


Ci lobe  Dttity.  n.  s. 
Globe  Fish,  n.  s. 
fish. 

Globe  Rantmeului.  n.  s.  [helleboro-ranun 


cuius.]    A  plant. 


Mtikr. 

[cardutts  orbiculatus.  ] 


Globe  Thistle, 

A  plant.  Miller. 
To  Globe.*  v.  a,  [Lat.  globo.]  To  gather 
round  together. 

Although  I  bate  given  it  the  name  of  a  liquid 
thins,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent  to  bound  itself,  as 
— i  are,  but  hath  in  it  a  mat  retraining 
tineuce  to  Mart  bark,  and  globe 
i  tbe  miiture  of  any  ungenerous 
ting  motion,  or  any  soil  wherewith 
it  may  peril  to  >lain  itself. 

MUton.  Root,  of  Cb.  Gov.  ii.  3. 

GLOBO'SE.  adj.  [globotus,  Latin.]  Sphe- 
rical ;  round.  ^ 

AU  thy  dominion,  Adaro,  t.  on  more 
Than  what  lhi>  garden  i»  to  all  the  earth, 
And  all  the  tea,  from  one  entire  gtobate 
Stretch's)  into  longitude.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Then  fonn'J  the  moon 
Globoee,  and  ev'ry  magnitude  of  stars.  UUt.  P.  I,. 
Globo'sity.  n.  s.   [from  globose.]  Sphe- 
ricity; sphericalness. 

Why  the  same  eclipse  of  the  an,  which  is  Ken 
to  Ihera  that  live  mora  easterly,  when  the  sun  is 
elevated  fix  degrees  above  the  boriion,  should  be 
seen  to  them  that  live  one  degree  more  westerly, 
where  the  sun  is  but  five  degrees  above  the  horison, 
lower  proportionably,  till  at  last 
it  appear  not  at  all :  no  account  can  be  given,  but 
the  gtobtity  of  the  earth.        Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Glo'bous.T  adj.  [globotus,  Lat.;  glabeaux, 
French.    When  the  accent  is  intended 
to  be  on  the  last  syllable,  the  word 
should  be  written  globose,  when  on  the 
first  globous :   I  have  transferred  hither 
a  passage  of  Milton,  in  which  this  rule 
has  been  neglected.    Dr.  Johnson. — 
The  word  in  the  following  passage  of 
Milton  is  not  globose,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
pretends,  and  as  he  has  cited  it ;  but  is, 
in  the  poet's  own  edition  of  his  immortal 
poem,  globous.]   Spherical ;  round. 

Having  reduced  (it]  into  a  giobmt  rocm. 

Gregory,  Potthnm.  (1650,)  p.  883. 

Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 
Thau  all  this  globout  earth  in  plain  outspread, 
Such  are  the  courts  of  God !  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  brasen  injirutnenU  of  death  discharge 
Horrible  flames,  and  turbid  streaming  clouds; 
Large  globout  irons  fly.  of  dreadful  Inss, 
Singeing  tbe  air.  PhUipt. 
Glo  bular,  adj.  [globulus,  Latin.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  small  sphere  ;  round ; 
spherical. 

Tho  figure  of  lite  atoms  of  all  visible  fluids 
sevtni'th  to  be  globular,  there  being  no  other  figure 
to  well  fitted  to  the  malting  of  fluidity. 

Crew,  Cvtn.  Sacra. 

GLOBULA  RIA.  n.t.    f  Latin;  globu- 
laire,  French.]    A  flosculous  flower. 

Miller. 

GLO'BULE.  n.  *.  [globule,  French ;  glo- 
bulus, Latin.]  Such  a  small  particle  of 
matter  as  is  of  a  globular  or  spherical 
figure ;  as  the  red  particles  aff  the  blood, 
which  swim  in  a  transparent  scrum,  and 
are  easily  discovered  by  the  microscope. 
These  will  attract  one  another  when 
they  come  within  a  due  distance,  and 
like  the  spheres  of  quicksilver. 

Quincy. 
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The  hailstones  have  opaque  gtabultt  of  mow  in 
to  intercept  the  light  within  the  halo. 

Newton,  Ontidi. 
Dlood  consists  of  red  gtobulet,  swimming  in  a 
thin  liquor  called  serum :  the  red  gtobulct  are 
elaitidt,  and  will  break ;  the  vessels  which  admit 
the  smaller  globule,  cannot  admit  tbe  greater  with- 
out a  disease.  Ariulknat  on  Aliment t. 
Glo'buloos.  adj.  [from  globule.]  In  form 
of  a  small  sphere;  round. 

cceS  frr^^^r  hjchlrfed^^  nlylt. 
Glo'by.*  adj.  [fronigfo**.]  Orbicular; 
round.  Shenvocd. 

Tour  hair,  whose  glohy  rings 
He  flying  curls,  and  crispeth  with  his  wings. 

B.  Jotuon,  Elegy. 
One  of  the  highest  arcs,  that  human  conttm- 
'  i  can  make  from  the  globy 


Milton,  Doet.  and  Doc.  of  Divorce, 
Glodk.*    Tl»e  old  preterite  of  To  glide. 

Forth  upon  his  way  he  gbode, 
As  sparkle  out  of  broode. 

Chaucer,  Rime  of  Sir  Thepat. 


of  Are  I 


Cmt,  Cm/.  Am.  B.  S. 
'  "f.'STIv.^SS. 


To  GLO'MERATE.t  v.  a.  [gtomero, 
Latin.]  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 
A  filamentous  substance  gathered  into  a 
ball  is  said  to  be  glomerattd,  but  discon- 
tinuous particles  are  conglobated. 

A  river  which,  from  C«k«u»,  after  many  jb- 
memting  dances,  i, 


Sir  T  Herbert,  Tmw.  p.  68. 
Glomeka'tion.  n.s.  [glomeratio.  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  ball  or 
sphere. 

2.  A  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

The  rainbow  eonswtcth  of  a gtamemtion  of  small 
drops,  which  cannot  fall  but  from  the  air  that  is 
very  low.  Bacon. 
Glo'mkrous.  adj.  [gUmerostu,  Latin.} 
Gathered  into  a  ball  or  sphere,  a*  a  ball 
of  thread. 

GLOOM.f  ».*•  [ylomunj,  Saxon,  twilight. 
Dr.  Johnson. —  Rather  perhaps  from  the 
German  glum,  turbid.  Yet  Mr.  H.Tooke 
deduces  gloom  from  the  Sax.  jeleotnan, 
to  shine,  the  very  reverse  of  its  mean- 
ing. See  his  Div.  of  Purley,  ii.  373.] 

1.  Imperfect  darkness;  diamalness ;  ob- 
scurity ;  defect  of  light. 

Glowing  embers  through  the  room, 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  rfoom.  Milt.  II  Pent. 

Is  this  the  seat, 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven  ?  This  mournful 
gloom. 

For  that  celestial  light  ?  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  still  night ;  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild ;  but  with  black 
air 

AtrMsnpamed  :  with  damp*,  and  dreadful  ^iwm 

MiiUm,  P.  I~ 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  thy  bloom, 

2.  ^outlines*  of  aspectT  heaviness  of  mind; 
sullenness. 

To  GLOOM.f  v .  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  shine  obscurely,  as  the  twilight. 
This  sense  i*  not  now  in  use. 

Hiaglist'riog  armour  made 
A  little  dimming  light  much  like  a  shade. 

S,*nxr,  F.Q.. 

Scsrrclv  had  Phtelnjs  ill  the  glooming  East 

Yet  hamaased  his  fiery-footed  team.  Spent.  F-Q- 
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2.  To  be  cloudy ;  to  be  dark. 

Through  dreadful  shades  ot  evzt  glooming  night. 

Span.  Tragedy,  (160J.) 

S.  To  be  melancholy ;  to  be  sullen.  See 
To  Gloam.  *'  To  gloom,  is  to  frown 
and  be  sullen."  Praise  of  Yorksh.  Ale, 
1697. 

*.  To  look  darkly  or  dismally. 

Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomp- 
display, 

There  the  black  gibbet  gfaemi  beside  the  way. 

Goldimbth,  Daertfd  Village. 

To  Gloom.*  v.  a.  To  fill  with  gloom, 
with  darkness,  or  dismalncas. 

A  night  that  gloom*  us  in  lite  noontide  ray, 
And  wraps  our  thoughts  at  banquets  in  the  shroud 
}'v*u£.  Night  Tkougbtt,  9. 
Good  heaven !  what  sorrows  gloom  d  that  part- 
ing day, 

Duit  calfd  them  from  their  native  walks  away. 

Goldtmith,  Detertctt  ~ 

Gloo'milt.  adv.  [from  gloomy.'] 

1.  Obscurely;  dimly;  without  perfect 
light;  dismally. 

2.  Sullenly ;  with  cloudy  aspect ;  with  dark 
intentions ;  not  cheerfully. 

See,  be  comes  i  bow  gloomily  he  looks  !  Dry 4. 
Gloomily  rctir'd 
Tbe  villain  spider  lives.         Thornton,  Summer. 
Gloo'miness.t  n.  *.  [from  gloomy.] 

1.  Want  of  light;  obscurity;  impc 
light ;  dismafness. 

A  day  of  darfcneu  and  yiionineu,  a  day  of 
clouds  and  thick  darkness.  Zeph.  i- 15. 

2.  Want  of  cheerfulness;  cloudiness  of 
look  ;  heaviness  of  mind  ;  melancholy. 

upon  their  humour, 
and  unconversable. 
Collier  of  the  Spleen. 
The  gtoomintu  in  which  sometimes  t' 
the  best  men  an  involved,  very  often  ■ 
of  such  little  incitement,  to  mirth  and  1 
arc  apt  to  disperse  melancholy. 

Gloo'my.+  adj.  [from  gloom.] 

1.  Obscure ;  imperfectly  illuminated  ;  al- 
most dark ;  dismal  for  want  of  light. 

These  were  ftora  without 
The  graving  miseries  which  Adam  saw 
Already  in  part,  though  hid  in  g/oomial  thade. 
To  sorrow  abandon'd.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Deep  in  a  cavern  dwells  the  drowsy  god, 
Wlwse  gloomy  mansion  nor  tbe  rising  »un, 
Nor  setting  visit*,  nor  the  lightsome  noon. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  clearer  or  gloomier, 
jtist  as  the  sun  is  bright  or  more  overcast. 

Pope,  LtUrn. 

2.  Dark  of  complexion. 

That  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  galliering  flow'rs, 
Herself  a  fairer  Bow'r,  by  gloomy  Di» 
Was  gather U  Miltcn,  P.L. 

3.  Sullen  ;  melancholy ;  cloudy  of  look  ; 
heavy  of  heart. 

And  you,  ye  hopeless  giwniy-mlnded  tribe. 
You  who,  unconscious  of  those  nobler  flights 
That  reach  impatient  at  immortal  life, 
Against  the  prime  endearing  privilege 
Ofbeing  dare  contend. 

Thornton  on  Sir  /uiar.Vewfan. 

To  Glo'ppkx.*  v.  a.  To  surprise ;  to 
astonish.  Common  throughout  the 
north.  Wcstm.  Chesh.  and  Craven  Dia- 
lects. Supposed  to  be  from  the  Icel. 
glopur,  stultus. 
Glorb.»  adj.  [Icel.  hlyre,  a  very  fat  fish  ; 

hlyre-Jeitr,  extremely  fat.  Scrc- 
n2 
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nius.  But  see  also  GolorrJ  Fat;  as, 
"glore  fat,  very  fat."  Yorksh.  Gloss, 
to  the  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale.  "  Glore, 
fat."  North.  Glur,  soft  fat.  Lancashire. 
Pegge. 

Gloria'tion.*  n.  t.  [old  French,  glori- 
alion,  Latin,  glnrialio,  from  glorior,  to 
glory;  to  boast.]    Boast:  triumph. 
Mutual  praises,  ^/on'o(n>»u,  and  congratulations. 

Itf>.  HutunttnH  on  tltf  0.  Teat.  p.  9Vt. 
Suspicion,  perrmptorinesa.  despondency,  tri- 
umph  or  gkriotwn.        Morn,  Conj.  Cabb,  p.  31 1. 

How  were  the  Jews  puffed  up  with  that  voin 
gfarriatun,  that  they  weir  the-  sons  of  Abraham. 

Up.  Kali,  Hem,  p.  m. 

Glo'hikd.  adj.  [from  glory.]  Illustrious; 
honourable ;  decorated  with  glory ;  dig- 
nified with  honour*.    Not  now  in  use. 

OU1  respect, 
As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 
My  son,  now  captive,  hither  bath  inforni'd 
Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after.  Milton,  S.  A. 

GLORtriCA'TlON.  a.  i.  [glorification,  Fr.; 
from  glorify. \    The  act  of  giving  glory.' 

At  opening  your  eyes,  enter  upon  the  day  with 
thanksgiving  for  tbe  preservation  of  you  the  last 
night,  with  ^glorification  of  God  for  the  work* 
of  the  creauou.  j/jp,  Taylor, 

To  GLO  RIFY,  v.  a,  [glorifier,  Frencl 

gkrifico,  Latin.] 
1.  To  procure  honour  or  praise  to  one. 

Two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  bonks  that  bound  Lhcm  in. 
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[gloriosus, 


1. 


..up  *\ . 

Justice  is  their  virtue :  that  alone 
Makes  tbem  sit  sure,  and  glorifiet  utu  throne. 

Daniel. 

2.  To  pay  honour  or  praise  in  worship. 

God  is  glorified  when  such  his  escellency,  above 
all  things,  ii  with  due  admiration  acknowledged. 

_      „  Hoakrr. 

Trns  form  and  manner  of  glorifying  God  was 
not  at  that  time  ftrst  begun ;  but' received  long 
before,  and  alleged  at  that  lime  as  an  argument 
for  Use  truth.  Hooker. 

Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance, 
Tltat  we  for  tbee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

S'fefapMir,  Hen.  VI. 

All  notions  shall  glorify  thy  name.  P$.  Imvi.  >). 

Our  bodies  with  which  die  apostle  commands 
us  to  glorify  God,  a*  well  as  with  our  souk 

/July  of  linn. 

rhls  is  the  perfection  of  every  thing,  to  attain 
its  true  and  proper  end  ;  and  the  end  of  all  these 
•""  endowments,  which  God  bath  given  us, 
is  to  glorify  the  giver.  TUtotun. 

."J.  la  praise;  to  honour;  to  extol. 

W  homsoever  they  And  lo  lie  mm  licentious  of 
life,  desperate  in  all  parte  of  disobedience  aiul  re. 
bellious  disposition,  him  they  set  up  and  glorify. 


GLORIOUS.+  adj 
glorieujc,  French."] 
Noble;  illustrious;  excellent.  It  is 
frequently  used  by  theological  writers, 
to  express  the  brightness  of  triumphant 
sanctity  rewarded  in  heaven. 

Let  tbem  know  that  thou  art  I-nrd,  the  only 
God,  and  glorious  over  the  whole  world. 

_     ,  /Jan.  iii.  '2'2. 

He  i>  gtoriotu  in  respect  or  the  brightness  anil 
splendour  of  hi.  celestial  body,  still  made  more  ~h. 
ruui  and  miijestick  by  the  auihority  which  his 
fatlicr  hath  committed  to  Win  of  universal  judge. 
t  .  ,  .  AWwn. 
Impartial  justice  holiU  her  emisl  sales, 
Till  stronger  virtue  does  the  weight  incline  ; 
If  over  thee  thy  gferiisti  foe  prevails. 
He  now  defend,  the  cause  Uiat  one*  was  lliinr. 

Lrt  u«  remember  we  are  Cato's  friends. 
And  «  l,ke  men  who  claim  that  gloriou,  title. 

Aibtisou,  Cnto. 

_  Sie  muU  stand  amongst  the  first  irrvarits  of 
God,  and  be  glorious  amongst  those  tint  have 
fought  the  goon1  fight. 

If  there  be  nothing  togtariaui  a*  doing  good,  if 
there  is  nothing  that  mukesussolikc  to  God,  then 
nothing  can  be  so  glorious  in  the  uw  of  our  money, 
as  lo  >i m  it  all  iu  works  of  love  and  goodness. 

Imp. 

2.  Boastful ;  proud ;  haughty;  ostentatious. 

Glorious  followers,   who  make  thcmsrlvra  a" 
tmmnets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they  fol 
low,  taint  business  for  w.ut  of  sccrwy.  llacon. 

niey  that  are  ghrious  roust  needs  be  ficli.nu  ; 
for  oil  bravery  stands  upon  comparisons.  Bntvn 

We  hare  not 
Receiv'd  into  our  bosom  and  our  grace 
A  filmaut  buy  drone,  grown  fat  with  feeding 
On  others'  toil,  but  an  industrious  bee. 

ManiHgrr,  Gr.  Iluk*  ,f  Florence 
(ii.o'Riousi.Y.t  adv.  [from  gforiovi.} 
1.  Nobly;  splendidly;  illustriously. 

He  hath  triumphed  gl^uiuJy.  „.  . 

They  inspire  with  those  celestial  flames  which  t 
shine  so  gloriously  in  their  works. 

r,  Jiryden,  littfrftney 

Great  wiu i  sometimes  may  rinsWj,  offend. 
And  rise  to  faults  true  criticki  dare  not 


Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  Ow  water. 
Wh*h  B*m  eeaaath  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till  by  broad  spreading  it  dis|>erse  to  nought. 

.    ,  JTSaXsyieanr,  I  In.  VI. 

And  with  that  word  and  warning  soon  wasdight, 
Kacb  soldier  longing  foe  near  coming  glory. 

Israel's  bright  sceptre  for  less  gttry  brings^' 
There  have  been  fewer  friends  on  earth  ibon  kings. 

Can  we  imagine  that  neither  the  ambition''»f 
princes,  or  interest,  or  gain  in  private  persons,  or 
cimosity  nml  the  desire  of  knowledge,  or  tbe  ehry 
of  diwoveries,  could  ever  move  them  in  that  entt- 
lest  time  to  try  ihelr  fortunes  upon  the  ara  ? 


Your  sci's  glory  "lis  to  shine  t.... 
Of  all  applause,  be  fondest  of  your  < 

t.  Splendour;  magnificence. 

Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  array 'd  l.'Le 
oneoftlSM*.  S.  Mat,,  n.  29. 

1  rented  so  ill,  chas'd  from  your  throne, 
Hrturning,  you  adurn  the  town  ; 
A  nd  with  a  brave  revenge  do  show 
Their  glory  went  and  came  with  you.  Waller. 

Arislodc  says,  that  sliould  a  man  under  ground 
converse  wilh  work,  of  art,  and  be  afterwards 
brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several 
glomt  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  be  would  nrooounr* 
tbem  die  works  of  God.  AdJtion,  Sivct 

Lustre  ;  brightness. 

Now  sleeping  „n  their  sof,  fleece,  lie; 

the  moon,  serene  in  glory,  mounU  tlie  sky. 

/'••/*■.  Hlnter. 

tram  opening  skies  raoy  stream ingaVuri-t  shine 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine. 

C'     Clrc,c  of  rnJ's  which  surrounds  tTe 
heads  of  saints  in  pictures. 
It  i»  not  a  converting  hut  a  crowning  grace,  such 

awrst^Ktaf*- 


P->l*e 

2.  Ostentatiously ;  boastingly. 

I  protest  to  you,  signior,  1  <peak  it  not  rlo- 

n im/ i/tr  n<-x>  nai*  _sfl*  


glorify  him  in  I 


No  chymist  yet  Lhc  elixir  got, 
But  ghrifiet  his  pregnant  pot, 
If  by  Ihe  way  to  him  befall, 

Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal.  Dome. 

+.  To  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven  ;  to  raise  to 
celestial  beatitude. 

If  God  be  glorified  in  him,   God  slssll  also 
□  himself,  and  shall  straightway  glorify 
St.  Join,  xiii.  li'J. 
i  he  justified  them  be  also  rAws/Sctf. 

Rom.  viii.  r)tt 

members  of  the  church  remaining,  being 
perfectly  sanctified,  shall  be  eternally  gionfcd  . 
then  shall  the  whole  church  be  truly  and  perfectly 
h,,!£         .  Pearton. 

Tliesoul,  being  immortal,  will,  .t  some  time 
or  other,  resume  its  body  again  in  a  glorifi* 
Ayliff<  t  i'artrgm, 

% 


riautly,  nor  out  of  affectation 
H-  yusijon,  Etery  Ma 

Gr.O'HIOUSNHSS.*     n.  t. 

The  state  or  quality  of  ben 


ut  of  kit  Ifumuur. 
[from  glorioui,' 


g  glorious. 
l/orVe,  and 


GLo'Rv.f  „.,,  f0|(|  French, 
glore;  afterwards,  gloire,-  from  gloria, 
Latin.  Among  the  old  poets,  both  En- 
ghsh  and  Scottish,  it  was  used  sometimes 
as  one  syllabic,  glore."} 

1.  Praise  paid  in  adoration. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.     Sl.  I.ulr,  ii.  14 

2.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for 
those  that  please  God. 

Thou  slult  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  of. 
lerwardsreceitemeintolhy^iry  I'tatm  luiii.  3|. 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 
His  seat  at  Cod"s  right  hand,  cialted  high 
Above  all  names  in  bcav'ii.  MUtim,  p.  I . 

It  i,  hardly  possible  for  you  lo  beseech  and  in! 
treat  God  to  nuke  any  one  happy  in  tbe  highest 
enjoyment*  of  his  ghry  to  alt  eternity,  and  yet  l« 
troubled  to  see  him  enjoy  the  much  smaller  gifu 
of  Cod,  in  thi,  short  and  low  state  of  human  lire. 

Lqw 

3.  Honour;  praise;  fame;  renown;  cele- 
brity. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.  Stinty. 


.      .,     ,  Sotilk,  Strm. 

A  smile  plays  with  a  surprising  agrresMencst  in 
the  eye,  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  distinction, 
and  m»  like  a  gbry  upon  the  countenance. 

Collier  nf  tbe  Jtprrl. 

7.  Pride;  boastfulness ;  arrogance. 
B.*      »»'<•  gl'>ry  of  men  tbey  entered  into  the 

worlJ,  and  therefore  shall  they  come  shortly  to  an 
ood.  irud.  sir.  14. 

On  dc?">-l>eds  some  in  conscious  glory  lie, 
.Since  of  |>  iloctor  in  tbe  mode  tbey  die.  Young. 

8.  (ifnerou.1  pride. 

The  succcs?  °f  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  yo'r  ears  to  which  all  worthy  fame 
bath  glory  to  corfe  unto.  Sulney. 

To  Glo'ry.  v.  /..  [glorior,  Latin.]  To 
boast  in  ;  to  be  f  roud  of. 

With  like  judgeinrrf  glorying  wheo  he  had  l»p. 
pened  to  do  a  thing  »;M,  as  when  he  bad  per- 
formed some  notable  mischief.  Sulwy. 

Tliey  were  wont,  in  the  wide  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings, in  glory,  that  wl.rrcas  I.utlter  did  but 
blow  away  Ihe  roof,  and  Zu/>gl>u*  lustier  but  tbe 
walls  of  |iopedi  superstition,  the  last  and  hardest 
work  of  all  reinaiiH*d,  which  wss  to  rare  up  the 
very  ground  and  roitndalion  of  pipery.  Ilooktr. 

Let  them  look  tliey  gL>ru  nutin  mischief. 
Nor  build  their  evil,  on  Uie  graves  rf  great  men  ; 
1W  tlten  my  guiltless  blood  inuMcry\f«inq  tliem. 

s^*"*r^ieorir. 

1  our  glorying  is  not  good.  \Cor.  v.  6. 

Ttiuu  liast  seen  mount  Atlas.  \ 
While  starnss  and  tempests  thunder  on  i,\  brow, 
And  oceans  break  Uwir  billows  at  its  foeij 
It  stands  uumov'd,  and  glories  in  its  help*. 

.  Addu\.  Cnto. 

This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  mastery  in, 
nnd  what  most  effectually  calls  to  my  ntnJthe 
happiness  of  that  gorenmient  utsder  whiclj  lire. 

 f  -t..tJ  
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If  others  may  glory  in  their  birth,  why  may  not 
we,  whose  parent*  were  railed  by  God  to  «(tend 
on  him  at  his  altar?  •  Alterbury. 

Noon*  is  out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune;  110 
one  therefore  should  glory  in  lus  pnisperity, 


Poor  painters  oft  with  silly  poets  join, 
To  fill  the  world  with  strange  but  vain  conceit  i 
IT,  the  other  stamps  the  coin, 


To  GLOSE.f  v.  n.  [Sax.  jleran,  to 
flatter.]  To  flutter;  to  collogue.  Sec 
To  Gloze. 

Glo'ser.*  h.  s.  [from  g/W.] 

1.  A  commentator. 

Sophifitcrs,  and  doctors,  and  legends,  and  gloxn. 
Bp.  of  Otic^iler,  Serm.  (1 5~6,)  sign.  C.  v. 

2.  A  flatterer  ;  a  deceiver.  See  Glozeh. 
GLOSS.f  n.  s. 

1.  A  scholium;  a  comment.  [Gr.  ',Xiem; 
Icel.  glosa  ;  Fr.  gW.] 

f/hcy  never 

word  or  scripture,  hut  forthwith  their  glonct  upon 
it  are  the  word  prcaolicsl,  die  scripture  explained, 
Of  delivirred  unto  us  in  sermons.  Mooter. 

If  then  all  souls,  both  good  and  had,  do  teach, 
With  general  voice,  tiul  souls  can  never  die; 
'Ti»  not  man's  lUtt'ring  gloss,  but  nature's 


Which,  like  God's  oracle*,  can  never  lie.  Daiitt. 

Some  mutter  at  ccftain  passage*  therein,  hy 
putting  ill  gkiiics  upon  the  text,  and  taking  with 
the  left  hand  wliat  I  offer  with  the  right.  Ilamtl. 

All  this,  without  n  ttUu  or  comment, 
He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment.  Hudibrat- 

In  many  places,  ho  has  perverted  my  meaning 
hy  Ids  gtouri,  and  interpreted  my  word*  into  bias, 
phemj  jukI  bawdry,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty. 

Jtryden,  Fa6.  Prof. 

They  give  the  scandal,  and  die  wise  discern ; 
Their  g Ituses  teach  an  age  too  apt  to  learn.  Druden. 

Explaining  the  text  in  short  gtottet,  was  Accur- 
sius't  method.  Baker  on  Learning. 

Indentures,  eov'uaiils,  articles,  tliey  draw, 
Large  as  the  fields  tlwuiselvcs,  aivd  larger  far 
Than  civil  codes  with  all  their  flours  are.  Pope. 

2.  Superficial  luftre.  In  this  sense,  it 
seems  to  huvc  anotlicr  derivation  ;  it  has 
perhaps  some  affinity  to  glow.  Dr. 
Johnson —  It  is  from  the  Goth,  gioa,  to 
shine;  whence  gltusa,  and  thence  our 
glaze,  and  slats. 


His  iron  coat  all  ore 


with  rust, 


Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold, 
Whose  glistering  gfau  darken'd  with  filthy  dost. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

You  are  a  sectary, 
Thal'a  die  plain  truth  :    your  painted  glosi  di*. 


To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

StmtMprttre. 
l  all  sorts  of  people, 
now  in  their  newest  gloss. 

Shahpeare. 

The  doubt  will  be  whether  it  will  polish  so  well ; 
for  steel  glasses  are  more  resplendent  than  plates  of 
brass.  Bacon,. 

Weeds  tliat  the  wind  did  loss 
The  virgin*  wore :  the  youths,  woven  coats,  that 

cast  a  faint  dim  glou, 
Like  that  of  oil.  Chapman,  Iliad. 

It  was  the  rolour  of  devotion,  giving  a  lustre  to 


Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  arc  at  any  season 
pleasant  to  look  upon ;  but  never  so  much  as  in 
theopening  of  the  spring,  when  they  arc  all  new 
and  fresh,  with  their  first  »fo*»  upon  them. 

Addison,  Sprct. 

S.  An  interpretation  artfully  specious ;  a 
— ous   representation.     This  sense 
i  to  partake  of  both  the  former. 


To  set  a  glou  upon  I 


Oik-  brings  the  stuff, 

Winch  breed*  nought  else  but  glosta  of  deceit. 

Sidney. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  secret  meaning  to  draw  you 
hereby  into  hatred,  or  to  set  upon  tlw  face  or  this 
cause  any  fairer  gteu  than  the  naked  truth  doth 
afford.  U~hrr,  Pref. 

He  seems  with  forged  quaint  conceit 
«i  hi*  bad  intent. 

Shakspeare,  Hen.  VI. 

Of  theologians.  MiHon,  P.  U 

To  Gloss.t  v.  n.  [gloter,  French,  from 
the  noun.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Gloser,  in  the 
sense  of  comment,  is  of  no  great  age  in 
the  French  language.  V.  Lacombe. 
"  Ulosfe,  notre,  1*50."  The  Sax.  jleran, 
is  both  to  comment  and  to  flatter.] 

1.  To  comment. 

Of  a  beautiful  countenance ;  or,  had  beautiful 
eyes;  — at  (Jonradus  Pvllieanus  here #foun. 

Patrick  on  I  Sam.  are.  12. 
Thou  detain'st  Brtscis  in  thy  bands. 
By  priestly  purine,  ou  tile  gods'  command*. 

J)ryden,Fab. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks. 

Her  equals  Hrst  obverv'rl  her  growing  leal, 
And  laughing  eWsf,  that  Abra  ktvM  so  well. 

Prior. 

To  Gloss,  v.  a. 

1.  To  explain  by  comment. 

In  parchment  then,  large  as  hi*  fields,  he  draws 
Assurances,  big  as  glou  i  civil  laws. 

/Jonnr,  Poems,  p.  124. 

2.  To  palliate  by  specious  exposition  or 
representation. 

Is  this  the  paradise,  in  description  whereof  so 
much  glossing  and  deceiving  eloquence  hath  been 
spent.  Hooter,  Serm. 

Ho  I  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct  ? 
You  have  the  heart  to  gfau  the  foulest  cause. 

Philips,  Briton. 

3.  To  embellish  with  superficial  lustre, 


But  thou,  who  lately  of  the  common  (train, 
Wert  one  of  tit,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  liabit*.  the  same  follies  too, 
C.tou'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show, 
Then  I  resume  the  freedom  which  I  gave, 
SUI1  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  Mill  a  slave, 

Itrydrn,  Pert. 

Glossa'riai.*  adj.  [from  glossary."]  Re- 
lating to  a  glossary;  as,  a  glnssarial  in- 
dex, i.  c.  an  index  referring  to  words 
explained  in  a  work,  as  in  the  late  edi- 
tions of  Shakspcare. 

Glo'.ssarist.*  n.s.  [from  glossary.] 

1.  One  who  writes  a  gloss  or  commentary. 
This  seems  not  to  be  proper. 

ThtglouoriU  I  take  to  lie  TOlip  de  Bergamo,  a 
prior  at  Padua,  who  wrote  a  most  elaborate  moral- 
isation  on  Cato.         War  Ion,  Hit).  E.  P.  '»■  1 69. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  dictionary  of  obscure 
or  antiquated  words. 

Mr.  J.  Kersey  — with  laudable  Industry  has 
collected  almost  all  the  old  word*,  I  believe,  which 
are  to  lie  found  either  in  Sneght  or  Skinner,  and 
has  generally  with  much  fidelity  copied  the  inter- 
pretations assigned  to  them  by  those  two gtossoristu 
TynrJnl,  finite.  Rowley  ( 'entree,  p.  1 6ST. 

Glo'ssaiiy.  n.s.  [glossarium,  Latin;  glos- 
taire,  French.]  A  dictionary  of  obscure 
or  antiquated  words. 

According  to  Varro,  when  delubrum  was  applied 
to  a  place,  it  signified  »ucb  a  one,  in  quo  dei  simU- 
aehrum  detlkalum  at,  and  also  in  the  old  glossaries. 


to  the  glossary. 

Bakr. 

Gloss a'tor-t  »•  *•  [glouateur,  French  ; 
from  £/<m«.]  A  writer  of  glosses ;  a  com- 
mentator. 

The  Jewish  doctor*  understood  the  text  better 
than  Gralian,  or  John  Semcca  his  gtoaator. 

Hp.  Barium,  Rem.  p.  298. 

The  reason  why  the  assertion  of  a  single  judge 
does  not  prove  the  existence  of  judicial  acts,  is  be- 
cause his  office  is  to  pronounce  judgement,  and 
not  to  become  an  evidence  -,  but  why  may  not  the 
same  be  said  of  two  judges?  Therefore,  in  this 
respect  the  gloatdor's  opinion  must  be  false.  jt>/lijl\-. 

All  this  is  related  by  Aldred,  the  Saxon  gsaMnror, 
at  the  end  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

Warion,  Hi*.  B.  P.  i.  Diss.  i. 

Gi.o'ssER.f  n.  i.    [glossaritts,  Latin.] 

1.  A  scholiast;  a  commentator. 

Ned t her  the  gloom  upon  the  Alcoran,  nor  the 
most  authentic  legend  of  his  life,  take  any  notice 
thereof.  L.AJduan,  Ijfi</Mo+oinet,(l619,)p.C2. 

2.  A  polisher. 

GLo'ssit>E.ss.  n.s.  [from  glossy.]  Smooth 
polish ;  superficial  lustre. 

Their  surface*  had  a  Mmxichneat  and  gbaine$i 
much  surpassing  whatever  I  had  observed  in 
marine  or  common  salt.  Boyle. 

Gi-o'ssist.*  n.  s.  [fromg/ow.]  A  writer 
of  glosses. 

It  was  raised  by  inctmsiderate  gfotstits  from  ttie 
mistake  of  this  text.  Hdlon,  Trtrachordon . 

(jLosso'oRAPiiEn.t  n.  s.  [yMco-a  and 
ysatfy.]    A  scholiast ;  a  commentator. 

Tlsr  like  whereto  is  found  also  in  the  canon  kaw, 
and  noted  by  the  glouographer. 

Hoyteard,  Anne,  to  Deltman,  ch.  I . 
Some  [words]  I  believe  may  pose  the  ablest 
gfouogmpicT  now  living.  Blount,  Ane.  Ten.  Pref. 

Glosso'craphy.  n.  s.  [yXircm  and  r»alf«.] 

The  writing  of  commentaries. 
GLo'ssY.f  <"(;•  [fromg/oM.] 
1.  Shining;  smoothly  polished. 

There  came  toward*  us  a  person  of  place :  ho 
had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  tltcves,  of  a  kind 
of  water  camblct,  of  an  excellent  aatre  colour,  far 


The  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glusy  scurf.  Milton,  P.  I., 

Hi*  sure  oat  was  a  bearskin  on  his  back  ; 
Mis  lavir  bung  long  behind,  a  glossy  raven  black. 

Dryden. 

Myself  will  search  our  planted  grou  nils  at  home. 
For  downy  peaclie*  and  tLeglouy  plum. 

Dryden,  rtrg. 


2. 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been  mor- 
tified by  the  lofty  contempt,  and  polita  yet  keen 
satire,  with  which  Johnson  exhibited  him  to  him- 
self in  this  letter,  it  U  impossible  to  doubt.  He, 
however,  with  that  glouy  duplicity  which  was  his 
constant  Vudy,  affected  to  be  quite  unconcerned. 

Botmil,  Lift  of  Johnson. 

Glo'ttis.*  n.  *.  [Gr.  7>«T'i,\]  In  ana- 
tomy, a  cleft  or  chink  in  the  larynx, 
serving  for  the  formation  of  the  voice  : 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  little  tongue. 

The  glottis,  —  reckoned  among  the  cartilages 
before  mentioned  —  is  the  principal  instrument  or 
modulation.  Smith,  on  Old  Age,  p.  Hi'. 

letting  it  pass  promptly  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  glottis,  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

PoteneU,  on  Ike  Blem.  of  Speech,  Antiq.  p.  154. 

GLOVE.f  n.  s.  [jld^e,  Saxon,  from 
Idaffue,  Danish,  to  divide ;  klt/fwa,  Su. 
Goth,  the  same.   This  brings  it  near  to 
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our  own  word  cleave.  Junius  says  that 
the  glove,  in  Danish,  is  called  kaand- 
ktofuer,  because  it  splits  and  divides  the 
hand.  Others  think  it  to  be  from  the 
Or.  Ha**'*?*,  to  hide  or  cover ;  or  xiavJsc, 
the  rind  or  shell  of  any  thing.  The 
i  is  old  in  our  language:  "  I  wole 
!  gyfe  both  goolde  and  gloves."  Ro- 
_ice  of  The  Sowdon  of  Babyloync, 
written,  according  to  Mr.  Steeven*.  be- 
fore the  year  1375.]     Cover  of  the 


They 
For 


GLO 

Kunlguml,  wife  to  the  empcrour  Henry  II.  to 
ih*w  tier  innocence,  did  lake  «r»  glowing  iron*, 
one  after  another,  in  her  b»r»  hand*,  and  had  there- 
by no  luum.  HaltemU  on  Providence. 

Not  all  partt  like,  but  all  alike  inform -d 
Willi  radiant  light,  at  glowing  iron  with  Are. 

Mdton,  P.I.. 

2.  To  burn  with  vehement  heat. 

Xoc  would  you  find  it  cany  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds  when  from  their  nostrils  flow* 
TIk  scorching  fire  that  io  their  entrails  jfciw. 

Addison,  Ovid- 

Hew  op'ning  heat'nt  their  happy  rogiom  show. 
And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  gta*. 


GLO 


On. 


wind  did  mm 
they  did  cool. 


lew  about  like  chaff  i'  the  wind  ;  1 
■  some  left  tbeir  masks  behind,  \ 
■  their  gloirs  to  find.  ) 

XMiyren. 

WHiite  glow  were  pn  hi*  hand.,  ami  on  hi*  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel.  ^J"^'- 
To  Glove,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  as  with  a  glove. 

My  limbs, 

Wcaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  enng'd  with  grief, 
Arc  thrice  theroselros.  bene*  therefore,  thou  nice 
crutch ; 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel , 
Must  glove thU  hand.  Shakspnrt,  Hen.  li- 

the neit  be  preyi  on  is  bur  palm, 
That  alm'ner  of  transpiring  balm  j 
So  soft,  'tis  air  but  once  remov'd, 
Tender  as  'twere  a  jelly  atse'd.  Oemdand. 

Glo'vbr.  »».«.  [from  glove-]  One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

Docs  He  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a 
Wooer's  paring  knife  ?  Shala-  Met.  H:  of  »W*rr. 

To  Gloub.»  See  to  Gloab  :  which  is  in 
some  places  pronounced  g/ottr  or  glower. 

To  Glout.t  v.  n.  [A  low  word,  of  which 
I  find  no  etymology.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
It  is  by  no  means  a  low  word.  Better 
writers  than  Chapman  and  Garth,  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  cites,  use  it,  both  as  a  neu- 
ter and  active  verb.  And  it  is,  like 
gloat,  and  gloat,  descended  from  the 
Goth,  gtoa,  to  behold.]  To  pout;  to 
look  sullen.   It  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  den,  and  streaks 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  bff  «eb, 
Where,  gfewriiur  round  her  rock,  to  fish  she  falls. 

Chapman. 

That  feast  of  lo«*  and  heavenly-admitted  friend- 
ship, the  seat  of  filial  grate,  became  the  subject  of 
honour  and  gLuling  admiration,  pagcanted  about 
like  a  dreadful  idol.       JrWiesj,  Of  Reform.  O.  1 . 

GUnting  wrth  sullen  syiSht,  the  fury  .hook 
Her  clotted  locks  and  blasted 


Fires  that  grow, 
Shrieks  of  woe.  Pvpt< 

.  To  feel  hent  of  body. 

Did  not  his  temples  giom 
In  the  same  sultry  wind*  and  scorching  heats? 

■  McCain- 
glowing 
Gay. 


The  cord  glides  swiftly 


look. 
Card, 

To  gaze  ;  to  view  at- 


To  Gmut.*  v.  a 

t0HsTn»ijc*ty  —  knew  full  well  — Out  whoso- 
ever attempt**  any  thing  for  tbepuWick,  'especi- 
al I  v  if  it  pertain  to  relijpon,  ami  to  the  opening 
and  clearing  of  the  Word  of  God.)  the  same 
setteth  himself  upon  a  stage  to  be  fulfil  upon 
hv  every  evil  ere. 

JVoiu*>l«-j  of  the  JKMr  lo  lie  Stater,  1 6 1 1 . 

To  GLOW.t  v.  «.   [jlopan,  Sax.  gloeyen, 
Dutch ;  gloa,  Icel.  to  shine ;  Gael,  and 
Welsh,  glo,  a  live  coal.] 
To  be  heated  so  as  to  shmc  without 
flame. 

But  sitbence  silence  leswncth  not  my  fire, 
But  told  it  flames,  and  hidden  it  does  glow, 
1  will  rrreal  what  ye  so  much  desire.  Siienter,  l.Q. 

His  goodly  eye*. 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  «Wrf  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn 
Their  ofllce  upon  a  lawny  front. 

Snaktptitre,  Ant. 


*.  To  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour. 
With  a  smile  that  gtow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue. 

Millm,  P.L. 
Clad  in  a  gown  thai  glowt  with  Tyrian  rays. 

JJrydeH* 

A  malicious  joy, 
Whose  red  and  fiery  beams  east  through  your 
vfiage 

A  gbnnstg  pleasure.      Dryden  and  Lee.  (E-ti/ms. 

From  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  light, 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight ; 
Such  heav'nly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  warm  with  life  Ids  blended  colours  glow, 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost.  Addiutn. 

Uke  uV  ethereal  glow'd  the  green  eiponse. 

Savage. 

Fair  ideas  flow, 
Strike  in  the  sketch,  or  in  the  picture  g/osr.  Po,*- 

Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows. 
With  that  ripe  red  ill'  autumnal  sun  bestows, 
Can  move  the  god.  Pop*' 
Each  pleasing  Blount  shall  cn-llesa  smiles 
bestow, 

And  fair  Belinda's  blush  for  ever  glow.  Fay*. 
Here  clearer  stars  glow  round  the  froscn  pole. 

Pope. 

5.  To  feel  passion  of  mind,  or  activity  ot 
fancy. 

You  strife  in  vain, 
To  Wde your  thought*  from  him,  wboknew  too  well 
The  inward  gluxingt  of  a 


d  pretty 
With  divers. 

glow  t 


Glow.  n.  *.   [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Shining  heat. 

2.  Vehemence  of  passion- 

3.  Brightness  or  vividness  of  colour. 

The  pah*  coanplcxion  of  true  love, 
And  the  red  glow  at  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 

A  waring  glow  his  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day.  Pope. 

Such  as  suppose  that  the  great  stile  might  hap- 
pily be  blended  with  the  ornamental,  that  the 
simple,  grave,  and  majestic  dignity  of  HafTsclli' 
could  unite  with  the  glow  and  bustle  of  a  Paulo, 
or  Tintoret,  are  totally  mistaken.  Reynold,. 

To  Glower.*    See  7<>Gi.our. 
Glo'wingly.*  adv.  [from  the  part,  glote- 

'"£■] 

1.  In  a  shining  manner;  brightly. 

A  little  stoop  there  may  be  to  allay  him ;  be 
would  grow  too  rank  else :  a  small  eclipse  to 
shadow  him ;  but  out  he  must  break  g/ouwsh 


and  ft.  km  wstW  . 

2.  With  passion  ;  with  admiration,  love,  or 
desire. 

[glow  and  i 
small  creeping  grub  with  a 
tail. 

The  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble  bees, 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waien  thighs. 
And  liglrl  thern  at  the  fiery  gtowiiwrm's  eyes. 

Skntsptare. 

The  efosiwrm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gim  to  pale  his  Ineffectual  fire.  Skaku  Hamlet. 

be  seen  ;  as  the  sun  that  of  the  gtowwrm. 

Bacon,  A'et.  Hal. 
The  man,  who  first  upon  the  ground 
A  glowmtrm  spy'd,  supposing  he  bad  found 
A  moving  diamond,  a  breathing  stone ; 
For  life  H  had,  and  like  those  jewels  shone  i 


lie  held  it  dear,  till  hy  the  springing  day 
v  worthless  wo. 


Inform'd,  he  threw  toe  i 


away. 

Waller. 


1 


Forc'd  compliments  and  formal  bows 
Will  sliew  thee  just  above  neglect ; 

lue  fir*  with  which  thy  lo»cr glows, 
Will  settle  into  cold  respect.  Prior. 

Did  Shadraeh's  seal  my  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire.  Prior. 

Let  the  gay  conscience  of  a  lift  well  spent 
Calm  er'ry  thought,  inspirit  ev'ry  grace. 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face.  Pope. 

With  furies  surrounded, 
Despairing,  confounded, 
He  trembles,  he  glnwt , 

Ainid«t  RJwdope's  snows,  PHI»- 
So  perUh  all  whose  breasts  ne'er  learn  d  tu  glow 
For  otlwr's  good,  or  melt  at  other's  woe.  Vupe. 

To  praise  is  always  luurd. 
When  real  virtue  fires  die  gfoteing  bard.  Levi*. 
To  rage  or  burn  as  a  passion. 

A  Are  which  every  windy  passion  blows ; 
Willi  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  aiosns. 

Oryien. 

When  crept  into  aged  veins. 
Love  slowly  bums,  and  long  remains ; 
It  glowi.  and  with  a  sullen  Ileal, 
Like  fire  in  logs  it  warms  us  long.  Stafiwff. 

To  Glow.  v.  a.   To  make  hot  so  as  to 
Not  in  use. 


vlii.  14. 


To  GLOZE.f  f.  »•  Dtfer»«»  Saxon.  One 
of  our  oldest  words.     Wicliffe  and 
Chaucer  use  it  in  the  sense  of  fialler  ; 
by  whom  it  is  written  elote.] 
1.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle;  to 
to  fawn. 
For  he  could  well  his  glodng  speeches 
firmer,  F.  fl.  iii. 
Mao  will  hearken  to  hi*  gloting  lies. 
And  easily  transgress.  JhSbois.  P. /-• 

So  glaz'd  the  tempter,  and  bis  proem  tun'd : 
Into  Ac  heart  of  Eve  lis  words  made  way. 

Mill,™,  P.L. 

A  false  glazing  parasite  would  call  his  foolhardi- 
new  valour,  and  then  he  may  go  on  boldly,  because 
blindly,  and  by  mistaking  himself  for  a  lion 
to  perish  like  an  asa. 

Now  fur  a  gfoa'jur  speech. 
Fair  protestations,  specious  marks  of  friendship. 


come 
Soult. 


imenl.   This  should  be  gloss. 

Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gbte 
realm  of  France.    S*ntij«arF,  Hen.  V. 


To  comment. 

Which  ! 
To  be  the  i 

To  Glo£k  over*  v.  a.  To  palliate  by 
specious  exposition.  See  To  Gloss. 
But  it  is  often  pronounced  and  written, 
in  this  sense,  eloze. 

Glozk.  h.  *.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Flattery  ;  insinuation. 
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Now  to  pUa  doling  t  lay  these  gloat  by. 

Skukt/mre. 

2.  Specious  show ;  gloss.    Not  used. 

Precious  couches  full  oft  are  sbsked  with  a  few ; 
If  tb»n  «  bodily  «t|]  In  1  bodily  gUae  be  not  hidden, 
Shall  such  roaming  dews  bv  aii  ease  to  the  best  of 
■  love's  fire  ?  Sidney. 

GLo'zBR.f  ".  [from  glaze."]  A  flatterer ; 
"  a  liar."    Huloet.  ■ 

Yet  must  I  talke  so  sage  and  snsnoth,  as  though 
I  wore  a  gisarr.   Oram.  Gurton't  Needle,  (IS51.) 
1  may  not  toe  the  giarer's  trade  t 
I  cannot  say  the  crow  it  white, 
Bui  needs  must  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Gifted,  M  of  Gi/hjhmrt,  (1380.) 

Glo'iimo.*  n.  «.  [from  gfotc.]  Specious 
representation. 

Your  goodly  (Wi^i  and  lime  toning  collud- 
ing* with  the  wale  are  but  like  watermen  on  the 
Thames,  looking  one  way,  rowing  auolbvr  way. 

Mountago,  App.  lo  Caw.  p.  43. 

GLUE.  ».  Mm  \glu,  Ft.  gluten,  Lat.  glud, 
Welsh.]  A  viscous  oody  commonly 
made  by  boiling  the  skins  of  animals  to 
a  gelly ;  any  viscous  or  tenacious  matter 
by  which  bodies  are  held  one  to  an- 
other ;  a  cement. 

Water,  and  all  liquor*,  do  hastily  receive  dry 
aod  mora  terrestrial  bodies  proportionable;  and  dry 
bodies  on  the  other  tide,  drink  lo  waters  and 
liquors :  so  that,  aa  it  was  wall  said  by  one  of  the 
ancient*  of  earthly  and  watery  substances,  oae  is 
a  glue  to  another.  Bacon ,  Not.  Hid. 

The  driest  and  most  transparent  giW  it  the  best. 

If  aran. 

To  build  the  earth  did  chance  materials  chute, 
And  through  ihe  parts  cementing  glue  diffuse. 

Blneivwre. 

Tbe  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will 
make  a  sort  of  glue.  Aroulinol  on  At.mrnit. 

To  Glub.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  ■  To  join  with  a  viscous  cement. 

[  fear  thy  overthrow 
More  diao  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul ; 
My  lore  and  fear  gtu'i  many  friends  to  tl.ee. 

StoittKixr,  Ilea.  VI. 
Wlioso  teachcth  a  foul  U  as  one  that  giWia  a 
potsherd  together.  Ecete*.  xxii.  7. 

The  custom  of  crowning  the  Holy  Virgin  is  so 
much  in  vojrue  among  the  Italians,  that  oue  often 
aocs  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel  crown,  or  a 

r  the  head  of 

the  figure. 

Most  wounds,  if  kept  dean, 
the  fiesh  will  ghte  together  with  its 
balm.  Dtrham- 

2,  To  hold  together. 

The  parts  of  all  homogeneal  hard  bodies  which 
fully  touch  one  eitonW,  stick  together  very 
strongly  ;  and  for  explaining  how  tins  may  be, 
some  hare  torented  hooked  atom*,  which  I*  beg- 
ging the  question ;  and  others  tell  us  their  bodies 
are  glued  together  by  rest ;  that  is  by  an  occult 
quality,  or  rather  by  nothing.      Newton,  Optielie. 

3.  To  join ;  to  unite ;  to  invtscate. 

Tluwc  veasn*  in  s  honeyoot  are  sensual  men 
plunged  in  their  lusts  and  pleasures;  and  when 
they  are  once  gftsrtl  to  them,  'tis  a  very  hard 
matter  10  work  themselves  out.  L'Bttrange- 

Intemperance,  sensuality,  and  fleshly  lusts  do 
debase  men's  mind*  and  clog  their  i(unli t  sink 
us  down  into  sense,  and  glue  us  10  those  low-  and 
inferior  things.  TtUjt*<n. 

She  curb'd  a  gioon,  that  else  had  come; 
And  pausing,  vfcew'd  the  present  in  the  tomb  1 
Then  to  the  Mart  ador'd  devoutly  gtu'd 
Her  lips,  and  raising  it,  her  speech  rcnew'd. 

I  hear  thee,  fiew  thee,  gnte  o'er  all  thy  cbanns, 


GLU 


Pope. 


Glu'uoilbr.  n.  i.  [glue  and  boil.}  One 
whoae  trade  is  to  make  glue. 

Gt-t/BB-t  «.  t.  [from  glie.l  One  who 
cements  with  glue,    bee  also  Glkwkk. 

Glv'zv.*  adj.   See  Glbwy,  and  Glut. 

Glu'kynkss.*    See  G  lew  in  ess. 

Glu'ish.*  adj.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
glue.   Sec  also  Glkwish.  Sherwood. 

To  GLUM.*  v.  n  [from  gloom  ;  formerly 
written  glomb.  Dr.  Johnson  notices  only 
the  adjective  glum,  which  he  calls  a 
low  cant  word,  and  for  the  usage  of 
which  he  cites  the  comparatively  modem 
authority  of  the  Guardian.  For  glum  is 
both  a  verb,  and  a  substantive,  in  our 
ancient  writers.]  To  look  sourly ;  to 
be  sour  of  countenance.  Huloet. 

It  i»  of  Love,  at  of  Fortune, — 
Which  whilom  will 
And  tturnie  on  hem 

Cfteucer,  Horn.  R.  4SJ6. 

Glum."  n.  4.  Sullenness  of  aspect;  a 
frown. 

She  looked  hauldy,  and  gave  on  me  a  glum ; 
There  was  among  them  no  word  then  but  mum. 

Stetlon,  IteasJ,  p.  44. 

Gltjm.t  adj.  Sullen ;  stubbornly  grave. 
It  is  used,  in  some  places,  for  melan- 
choly, dull ;  and,  like  the  old  adjective 
glummtt,  is  adopted  from  gloom.  See 
Gloom. 

Some  when  llwy  bear  a  story,  look  ^htm,  and 
cry,  Well,  what  then?  Guantian. 
Gh/mmy.*  adj.  [from  glum.  i.  e-  gloom.] 
Dark  ;  dismal  tor  want  of  light. 

Such  casual  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to 
be  feared,  when  the  weather  waielh  darke  and 
gfassiNV.    J'ntg*',  rrtWa/TrsitA,  (ISM,)  fol.  27. 

TV) GLUT,  v-  a.  [engloutir,  French;  glutio, 
Lat.  to  swallow ;  yXi^v,  Gr.] 

1.  To  swallow  ;  to  devour. 

Till  eramm'd  and  gorg'd,  nigh  bunt 
With  suck 'd  and  glutted  offal.         Milton.  F.  I- 

2.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  beyoud  sufficiency ;  to 
sate ;  to  disgust. 

The  ambassador,  making  his  oration,  did  so 
magnify  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to 
glut  the  bearers.  Beam. 

Love  breaks  friendship,  whose  delights 
Feed,  but  nut  glut  our  appetites.  IXminm. 

What  way  remove 
His  *cttl«l  luue,  and  reconcile  his  love. 
That  ha  may  look  propitious  on  our  mils, 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  giulltd  with  our 
spoils.  D'tf.Un.. 
No  more,  my  friend ; 
Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end.  /hydra,  jE*. 
I  found 

The  Artie  ear  soon  glutted  with  the  sound, 

Condenia'd  eternal  cliangr*  to  pursue, 

Tlr'd  with  Ihe  but,  and  eager  of  the  new.  1'rutr. 

S.  To  feast  or  delight  even  to  satiety. 

With  death's  caress*  glut  the  grave. 

Mitm,  P.  L. 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  aseriCcc, 
Tom  from  bis  breast,  lo  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes. 

Dryden. 

A  sylvan  scene,  which,  rising  by  degrees, 
I.ead>  up  ihe  eye  below,  nor  gluti  the  sight 
With  one  full  prospect ;  but  invites  by  many, 
To  view  at  last  Ihe  whole.  Dryden. 

■*.  To  overfill ;  to  load. 

He  attribute*  the  til  *uccc-i<  tif  either  party  lo 
their  glutting  the  market,  and  retailing  too  much 
of  a  bad  commodity  at  once. 

Aetulknot,  Ah  a/"  Polile  Lying. 
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5,  To  saturate. 

The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  cooJd 
not  act  powerfully  enough  to  dissolve  il.  Boyle. 

Glut.  a.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed. 

DlVjCOTfruifl  foul 
Their  devilish  glut,  chain  d  thunderbolt*,  and  biul 

Of  iron  globes.  Milton ,  P.  L. 

2.  Plenty  even  to  loathing  and  satiety. 

So  death 

Shall  be  decciv'd  bit  gfuf,  and  with  us  two 
lie  fore'd  lo  satisfy  his  rsv'nous  maw. 

UBton,  P.  L, 

Let  bim  but  act  the  one  in  balance  against  the 
oilier,  and  he  thall  find  himself  miserable,  even  in 
the  very  glut  of  his  delights.  I.' Eitrang.;. 

A  glut  or  study  and  retirement  in  the  first  part 
of  my  life,  cast  me  into  this  ;  and  this  wilt  throw 
me  again  into  study  and  retirement.  /1ene  to  SWt/1. 

3.  More  than  enough ;  overmuch. 

If  you  pour  a  glut  of  water  upon  a  bottle,  it 
receives  little  of  it.  B.  Jinuoa,  Ducmeritt. 

+.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  a  passage. 

The  water  torne  suppose  lo  p^is  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  through 
certain  subterranean  conduits  or  channels,  until 
they  were  by  some  glut,  stop,  or  other  means 
arrested  in  their  passage.  B'oodward. 

To  GLUTINATE.*  c.n.  [Lat.  glulino.] 
To  join  with  glue ;  to  cement.  Bailey. 

Glutika'tion.*  «.  *.  [from  glutinnle.] 
The  act  of  joining  with  glue.  Bailey. 

Glu'tinative.*  adj.  [from  glulinaltA 
Tenacious.   See  AooLUTtXATiv*  and 

COKOLUTIMATIVB. 

Glutiso'sity.*  n.  t.  [Fr.  gliUinoiili.] 
Gluttnousnesa ;  clamminess.  Cotgravc. 

GLUTINOUS,  adj.  [glutineux,  French ; 
from  gluten,  Latin.  J  Gluy ;  viscous  ; 
tenacious. 

The  cause  of  all  viriication  is  a  gentle  mid 
proportioiiible  hrst,  working  upon  a  gtutiuvut  and 
yielding  ssibslance ;  for  the  heat  doth  bring  forth 
spirit  in  that  substance,  and  the  substance  bring 
gluti  tuna,  produceth  two  effect* :  the  one,  that  the 
spirit  is  detained,  and  cannot  breaL  forth ;  roe 
other,  that  the  matter,  being  gentle  and  yielding, 
is  driven  fbrwards  by  die  motion  of  Ihe  spirit*,  nfter 
some  swelling,  into  shape  and  members. 

Bnetm,  Nat.  Hut. 

Next  this  marble  venom'd  seat, 
Smear'd  with  gums  e/gfuliassu  heat. 

Milton,  Omur. 

Nourahment  too  viscid  and  gfuhnow  to  be 
subdued  by  the  vital  force.  Jroulkntt  on  Aliments. 
Glu'tinousness.  [».  *.  from  glutinotu.] 
Viscosity;  tenacity. 

There  is  a  resistance  in  fluids,  which  may  arise 
from  their  elasticity,  gluuntmmeu,  and  the  friction 
of  their  parts.  C\rvn<: 

GLUTTON. t  »•  *•  [glouton,  French  ; 
glulo,  Lat.  from  glutio,  to  swallow.] 

1.  One  who  indulges  himself  too  much  in 
e»ting. 

The  Chinese  eat  horseflesh  st  this  day,  and 
some  e;ui/o)ii  have  used  to  liave  c«t»rle*h  Iwkod. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hid. 
Through  Mscrr'i  gullet  she  runs  down, 
While  the  vile  ghsffeit  dines  alone ; 
Ami,  void  of  modesty  and  thought, 
She  follows  Bibo's  endless  drought.  Prior. 

If  a  gtutum  was  to  say  in  excuse  of  his  gluttony, 
that  he  only  eats  such  things  as  it  is  lawful  10  eat, 
he  would  make  as  good  an  excuse  for  himself  as 
the  greedy,  cove  too*,  ambitious  tradesman,  that 
should  say,  he  only  deals  in  lawful  t 


2.  One  eager  of  any  thing  to  excess. 

The  rest  bring  borne  in  state  the  happy  pair 
To  that  last  scene  of  bibs,  ami  leave  them  there  ; 
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i  beauty  feast*  the  glutton  love. 

foliWV-y. 

Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy, 
Hwir  fatal  aft*  so  impiously  employ.  t*mnviUe. 
'.i.  A  species  of  bear.  Pennant. 
To  Glu'tton.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
load ;  to  glut ;  to  overfill. 

Then  after  all  your  fooling,  fat,  and  wine, 
Clutttm'd  at  but,  return  at  home  to  pint. 

Lotttacr,  Luc.  JVs/4.  p.  HI. 
To  Gt-UTTONi'sE.t  v.  n.  [from  glutton.] 
To  play  the  glutton ;  to  be  luxurious. 

Sherwood. 

again,  »J         tV  0x.nr  sWrsarsf —  the 
demons  do  strangely  gfuumite  upon  tbc 
I  blood  of  sacrifices. 
HallywtU,  Mrlum/iran.  (It>*l,)  p.  10?. 
Gi.u'ttosihjs.  arf/.  [from  glutton.]  Given 
to  excessive  feeding ;  delighted  over- 
much with  food. 

When  tbey  wuuld  smile  and  fawn  upon  bis 
debts, 

And  take  down  th'  interest  ia  tlicir  glutt'noui 
mm.  Sbtiliijiearr. 
The  exceeding  luiuriouincas  of  thi-i  £/iirr<.Ajoin 
age,  wherein  we  press  nature  with  oscrweighty 
burdens,  and  finding  her  strength  defective,  wo 
take  the  work  out  of  her  hands,  and  commit  it  to 
(lie  artificial  help  of  strong  water*.  Ralegh. 

Weil  observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  try  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drtuk'rt;  seeking  from 


i  delight. 

Mtftm,  P.  L. 

Glu'ttovouslyIt  odv ■  [from  gluttonous.] 
With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton. 

Sherwood. 

Gi.u'ttoxy.  h.  s.  [gloutonnir,  French ; 
from  glutton.]  Excess  of  eating ;  luxury 
of  the  tuble. 

Gluttony,  a  vice  in  a  great  fortune,  *  curse  in 
a  small.  Il/iliri. 

Their  sumptuous  gluttan'h-t  and  gorgeous  fea-tv. 
On  citron  table*  or  Atlantick  stone.  .\ttit-n,  P.  R. 

Well  may  they  fear  some  miserable  end, 
Whom  gluttony  and  waut  at  once  attend. 

Jlrydtn,  Jut  . 

The  inhabitants  of  cold  moist  countries  are 
generally  more  fat  than  those  of  warm  and  dry  j 
hut  the  mint  common  cause  i*  Ino  great  n  quantity 
of  food,  and  too  small  a  quantity  of  inolion  ;  in 
plain  Knglish,  Muttony  and  una  new.  Ariuthnot. 
(ii.L'v.  adj.  [from  glue.]  Viscous;  tena- 
cious; glutinous. 

It  in  railed  UoUanikk  mixture,  because  it  is  a 
filuif  spumous  matter.     Jtarrty  en  Con$uiH/ti*oHS. 

With  tituy  wax  some  new  fouudatiun*  lay 
Of  virgin  combs.  Dryo]>'n,  .inn.  Mimh. 

Whatever  is  the  composition'  of  the  vajwsir,  lot 
ii  luvc  lull  une  quality  of  being  vcrv  rfuy  or  vis- 
cous and  it  will  mechanical!  v  solve  all  lite  ph.v- 
■toinena  of  the  grotto.  AtUtitm. 
Glyco'niAn.*  »  a-lj.  [Fr.  glifeonirn,  gly- 
(il.vco'NlCK.  J  roniotte  ;  from  the  I-'tt. 
glifconium.]  Denoting  a  kind  of  verse  in 
Greek  and  Latin 


lie  [Wait*] . 
v.  and  in 


:  gh/iilticks  i»  in  the  Hist,  of 


poetry. 

was  a  ranker  of  rcrses  from  fifteen 
to  fifty,  and  in  hi*  youth  appears  to  have  pud 
atlrnti'on  to  Latin  poetry.  His  verses  to  Ins 
Iwuther,  in  the  f/yfamrc  tneastu?,  written  when 
lie  was  seventeen,  arc  remarkably  easy  and 
elegant.  J  Anion,  I.tfr  of  ll'utlt 

(iLvv.f  »»•  [Irish ;  gtt/n.  Norm.  Fr.  a 
valley  ;  gl'/n,  Cornish,  a  woody  valley  ; 
glen  tin,  glyn,  pi.  Erse  ;  glen,  Scottish. 
Sec  Glen.]  A  hollow  between  two 
mmtntuins. 
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Though  be  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  y«l  be 
did  shut  tbem  tip  within  lho*e  narrow  corners 
and  tlyiu  under  the  mountain's  foot. 

Sjienter,  State  of  Irrlamt. 

GLYPH. »  it.  s.  [ Fr,  glt/plte  ;  Gr.  yHfyt, 
from  7>*;*>  t0  engrave.]  In  sculpture 
or  architecture,  any  kind  of  ornamental 
cavity.  Chambers. 

Glv'phick.*  n.s.  [from  ;Xt'fti.]  A  picture 
or  figure,  by  which  a  word  was  implied  ; 
usually  hierogtuphkk.  See  Hikkoc; lv- 
fincK.  But  z't/jd 
Peru,  p.  43, 

Gi.y'ptick.*  n.  s.  [Fr.  glt/ptiane ;  Gr. 
•vy-vs/ar,  from  ;>.Cfv.  to  engrave.]  The 
urt  of  engraving  figures  on  precious 
stones. 

Glyptoora'piiick.*  adj.  [y'.Mril,-,  and 
y-af.,  (Jr.]  Describing  the  methods  of 
engraving  figures  on  precious  atones. 

A  particularly  valuable  part  of  this  introduction 
is  the  grjyii.if ra/sMf*  liUiolui!}'. 

Brit.  Cril.  vol.  10,  1797.  Oil. 

Glvpto'israphy.*    it.  i.    [>>.fs7*»i,  and 
;  Fr.  gfyptographie.]    A  descrip- 
tion of  the  art  of  engraving  upon  gems. 

The  general  prolegomena  are  followed  by  the 
author's  introduction  to  glytaora/Aif,  (I'rtude  des 
pierres  gravK-s,)  in  which  he  shows  himself  to  he 
a  persou  who  ha*  not  derived  bis  infoftitation 
merely  from  tlie  descriptions  given  by  otliers,  and 
from  books  of  prints,  but  from  tile  actual  contem- 
plation of  the  originals  themselvea. 

*ri/.  Cril.  vol.  10.  1797.  Oct. 
To  GNAH.'f  I  v.  n.  jnyjipan,  Sax.;  tenor- 
To  GN'AKL.  J    r<'»,  Dutch; inarm, Goth, 
to  murmur ;  knurra,  Icel.  the  same.] 
To  growl ;  to  murmur;  to  snarl. 

He  g»n  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 
And  felly  jiuur,  until  duy's  enemy 
Did  him  appease.  Spfni^r.  Q. 

'I'hus  is  the  shepherd  Iseaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnurting  wIhi  stall  gnaw  thee  lint. 

Shak/fKvrr. 
tinarling  sorrow  bath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Sfiuiijean;  llirti  II. 
The^norrtiij  |»rter  duist  not  whine  for  doulu  ; 
Still  were  the  furies  while  their  sovereign  spuke. 

I'airfiir. 

GsAit.*  n.  *.    A  knot.    Sec  Gsahlkd. 

GsA'Hl.KD.t  adj.  [gnar,  ttar,  or  nurr,  is 
in  Scaifordslure  a  hard  knot  of  wood 
which  boy*  drive  with  sticks.  Dr.  John- 
son.—  Gnar,  as  a  hard  knot  of  wood,  is 
one  of  our  oldest  words.  Chaucer  ubcs 
it.  It  is  also  in  our  old  lexicography. 
.See  Bullokar  and  Cockeram.  It  is  trom 
the  Teul.  knorre.  See  likewise  K\ ahk.] 
Knotty. 

Aferciful  hcav'n ' 
Tliou  rnltuT  witli  thy  slurp  and  sul|ih'rous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeatile  and  ^nart/rl  oak. 
Tluin  the  soft  nurlle.  Mut'vt,'un'  Afrnr-  f"rM,ut. 
To  GNAS!I.i  '  ;•.  a.   [fotaschrn,  Dutch; 
gnhta,  leclandiek  ;  and  our  own  word 
at  lirst  was  gitast.  Wielid'c  u>es  gnnstide 
for  gna'.hrd ;  and  nearly  tw  o  centuries 
after  Mm.  bishop  Fisher,  in  his  Psalms; 
"  They  gitastr  with  thevr  teeth  "]  To 
strike  together  ;  to  clash. 

Laugh  nut  with  him,  lc<t  thou  have  sorrow  with 
him,  and  lest  tlsnu  gmiih  tby  teeth  in  tlw  end. 

AY,  Jt<i.  »«\.  10. 

Tlie  seor,  who  could  not  yet  his  wrath  assna^t', 
RuU'd  hi>  green  etc.,  that  sparkl'd  witli  lies  ia^e, 
And  gnm't\<  his  trvlli.  I>rydet>,  l'tr». 


G  N  A 

To  Gna»ii.  r.  n. 

t.  To  grind  or  collide  the  teeth 

He  shall  gwuA  with  hi.  teeth,  ami  melt  away. 

/W«  caii.  la 

2.  To  rage  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth ; 
to  fume ;  to  growl. 

His  greet  iron  teeth  be  still  did  grind. 
And  grimly  £nimAj,  tbreutning  revenge  in  vain. 

Si«n*T,  r.  d. 
'Iliey  ennjAcd  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 

Pmlm  xa«*.  16. 

TIk  v  him  laid 
Ciuuhms  for  anguish,  and  despite  and  shame, 
To  find  himself  not  matrhlcci.        .Vrf/on,  L. 

With  tailing  rage  Atrides  Imrn'd, 
Aud  foam  betwitt  his  gnaihirtg  grinders  churn 'd. 

Ifrydn,. 

Gna  suing.*  n.  i.  [from  gnash.]  Col- 
lision of  the  teeth  in  rage  or  pain. 

I-e>  her  taste  of  most  terrible  punishmcnles, 
sorrowful  plagues,  waylinges,  and  gnaiAtaxr<  of 
teeth.  Bale  „»  ik,  llrrrl./mso,)  P.  iii. 

There  shall  be  vrcciiiug  and  e«/«Am-  of  teeth. 

St.  Molt,  viii.lx. 
(JNAT.  n.s.  [jcrKec,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  small  winged  stinging  insect. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  Insh  of  film  ; 
Her  wagconer,  a  small  grcy-rnaied  jtanl.  JVtnis. 

2.  An}*  thing  proverbially  small. 

Ye  blind  guides,  which  stmin  at  a  pnal  and 
swallow  a  camel.  .Sr.  Mall,  xxiii.  Ss\ 

Gxa'tfi.ower.  ».  s.  [gnat  and  fiovctr.] 
A  flower,  otherwise  called  the  bee- 
flower. 

GNATHO'NTCAI„*  adj.  ILat.jrnathoni- 
cm.]  Deceitful  in  words  ;  flattering  ; 
like  a  smellfcast  or  parasite. 

Bullokar,  and  Cockeram. 
Gsatiio'nhially.*  adv.  [from  gnathoni- 
cal.]    Flatteringly ;  deceitfully. 

Cockeram. 

G va'tsxai'pkk.  n.  [gnat  and  snap.] 
A  bird  so  called,  because  he  live*  by 
catching  gnats. 

They  deny  that  any  laird  is  to  he  eaten  whole, 
but  oniy  the  gnaltno]>)trr.  Hatttrtil  mi  Pntittener. 

Gna'tworm.*  n  s.  [gnat  and  worm.] 
A  small  water  insect  produced  of  a 

gnat. 

To  GXAW-t  v.  a.  [^na.T.w,  Saxon;  kna- 
ghat,  Dutch  ;  gnugtt,  Su.  Goth,  nagen, 
(icrman  ;  naga,  Icel.  x*11'1'* 

1.  To  eat  by  degrees  ;  to  devour  by  slow 
corrosion.* 

A  knowing  fellow  that  would  »r»irrr  a  man 
Like  to  a  srrmine,  with  his  hellish  limine. 
And  imny  an  honest  soule,  even  quick  had  sbin. 


To  you  such  scabh'd  liarsli  fruit  isgiv'n,  as  raw 
Young  soldiers  at  their  exert  Kings  i>.gatt>, 

Drjnitn,  Jur. 

'1.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

Altts,  why  jjrrrir  you  so  yosir  netlier  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  slukes  vo-.ir  vt-ry  frame. 

i'Wys-nrr,  OtVsV... 
They  ^jmiiitv/  tlu'ir  tongues  for  pain. 

Kit.  xvi.  10. 

He  comely  fell,  and  dving  »nmi'<l  the  ground. 

Ihyttn. 

:L  To  wear  away  by  biting. 

Gnnu'in^  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom.     S^otttji.-arr,  Com-  of  Err. 

Like  rotten  fruit  I  fall,  worn  like  a  cloth, 
(;«<ik-<i  into  rags  lis  the  devouring  moih.  &»rfy>. 

A  lion,  hamper.^  in  a  an.  called  to  a  motive 
In  help  liiin  out  of  the  snare  :  the  mouse  £naiis*tt 
the  llituds  to  pieces,  and  set  the  lion  at  liberty. 

/-'i'ltrongc. 
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4.  To  fret;  to  waste ;  to  corrode. 
&  To  pick  with  the  teeth. 

Hi.  bones  clean  pkk'd  ;  hi*  very  bones  tlwy 

gnatc.  Dryicn. 

To  Gnaw.  v.  n.  To  exercise  the  teeth. 
It  is  now  used  actively. 

I  might  well,  like  the  spauiel,  gnaw  upon  the 
chain  that  ties  me  •  but  I  should  sooner  mar  ray 
teeth  than  procure  liberty.  Sidney. 

See  the  hall  of  baring  ■  false  woman :  my  bed 
thai!  be  abused,  my  cotTcrt  ran  lacked,  n>y  reput- 
ation gnaw*  at.  SkJetpeare. 

I  thought  I  caw  a  tlioutaod  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men  ih»t  fi  >bcs  gnaw'd  upon. 

ShakqKore,  Sick.  III. 

GNA'waa.f  n.  t.  [from  gnaw.]  One  that 
gnaws. 

l'lautui  rall»  hiui  ftlw  backbiter]  "  mux  nomi- 
Bta,"  a  mouse  (that  is  the  gnanrr,  or  cater  up,) 
of  one's  good  name. 

Bp.  Andrew,  on  tie  Dee.  (ed.  1850,)  p.  SOT. 

To  Gki'bbl*.*  See  To  Nibble.  Gnib- 
ble,  however,  is  the  old  orthography. 

Gmopf.*  at.  *.  [perhaps  of  the  same  ori- 
gin with  chuff.  See  Chuff.  Bullokar 
and  Cockerain  define  a  gnqff  to  be  a 
churl. ~\    A  miser. 

A  ricJh  gnofi,  I.  e.  a  rich  grub,  or  miserable 
caitiff,  as  I  render  it ;  which  interpretation,  to  be 
proper  and  significant,  I  gather  by  the  sense  of 

The  caitiff  gnof  ted  to  his  croc, 
My  meney  is  many,  my  incomes  bat  few. 
Comm.  upon  Okauter's  Jfitf.  TaU,  cj-c.  ( 1665,)  p.  8. 

GNOME.*  n.  t.  [Gr. 

1.  A  brief  reflection,  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Ii»w  [in]  «  Mying  prrtjiininir,  to  the  manners 
and  common  practices  of  men,  which  doclareth, 
by  an  apte  brevity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to 
be  chine  or  not  done. 

PeacKam,  Gord.of  EUq.  (1577,)  algn.V.  iil 

2.  One  of  those  invisible  people,  who  are 
fabled  to  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  fill  it  to  the  centre.  [Fr. 
gnome.  Vigenere  calls  them  also  gno- 
mons t  and  some  derive  the  word  from 
the  Gr.7»eytew,  one  that  takes  cognizance 
of  a  thing.] 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam. 

Pope,  Rapt  of  the  Lock. 
The  laughers  gave  out,  that  the  gnomes  and 
sylphs,  disguised  like  ruffians,  had  shot  him,  as  a 
punishment  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  cabala; 
•  crime  not  to  be  pardoned  by  these  jealous  spirits ! 

Dr.  Warton,  Sat.  en  Pope. 

Gno'mical.*  adj.  [Fr.  gnontit/ue,  from 
yt»W,  a  sentence.]  Sententious  ;  con- 
taining maxims  or  reflections. 

Adding  this  eicellent,  avtossscsJ,  and  canon- 
like  conclusion. 

Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  (1603,)  p.  44. 

Gnomolo'oical.*  I  adj.  [from  gnomo- 
Gnomolo'oick.    J     fogy!]  Pertaining 

to  gnomology.  Ath. 
Gkomo'looy.*    n.  t.   [Wj*«  and  Xeysc.1 

A  collection  of  maxims  and  reflections. 

Which  art  of  powerful  reclaiming  irimtt  men 
nave  also  taught  in  their  ethical  precepts  and  gno 
mabgia.  Milton,  Tetrachmtam. 

GNO'MON.  nut.  The  hand  or 

pin  of  a  dial 

The  gneawn  of  every  dial  la  supposed  to  repre- 
sent tlx  axis  of  the  world,  and  therefore  (he  two 


- .  thereof  ani 
to  the  north  and  south  pole.  '  Karris. 

There  were  from  great  antiquity  sun-dials,  by 
the  shadow  of  a  style  or  gnomon,  denoting  the 
hours  of  the  day.  Jlrswvt. 
Gnomo'nick.*  )    adj.    [from  gnomon.] 
Gxomo'nical.  J     Pertaining  to  the  art 
of  dialling. 

The  gnom-miak  projection  ii  slso  callnd  tlie 
horologiogrsphkk.  projection,  Iwcausc  it  in  the 

foundation  of  dtaflt'itg.  Chamber*. 
GKOMO'NICKS.    n.  x.   pi.     [yvvpsruiV]  A 

science  which  makes  a  part  of  the 
mathematicks:  it  teaches  to  find  the 
just  proportion  of  shadows  for  the  con- 
struction of  all  kinds  of  sun  and  moon 
dials,  and  for  knowing  what  o'clock  it 
is  by  means  thereof ;  as  also  of  a  gno- 
mon or  stile,  that  throws  off  the  shadow 
for  this  purpose.  Trevoux. 
Gno'sticism.*  n.  t.  [from  GnotUci.]  The 
heresy  of  the  Gnosticks. 
Though  it  be  indeed  but  a  spice  of  the  old 


Hare,  Anlid.  against  Idolatry,  Prsf. 

Gno'stick.*  n.  s.  [old  French,  gnottique, 
Greek  y*ue>*U>  from  yir*r*v,  to  know.] 
One  of  the  earliest  hereticks. 

I  think  that  no  man  that  reeds  it  [the  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John]  with  attention,  can  doubt 
but  that  it  is  particularly  designed  against  the 
impious  sect  of  the  Gnauiciti  who,  as  the  fathers 
tell  us.  sprung  from  Simon  Mflgils.xnd  pretended 
to  extraordinary  knowledge  and  illumination ; 
from  whence  they  hsd  the  name  of  Onoaticks ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  glittering  pceteoce,  they 
did  allow  themselves  in  all  manner  of  impious 
and  vicious  practices ;  "  turning  the  grace  of  Cod 
into  laaciviousnesa,''  as  St.  Judo  speaks  of  them. 

TiUoUon,  AYhis.  vol.  i.  8.  15. 

Gno'stick.*  adj.  Relating  to  the  heresy 
of  the  Gnosticks. 

Tile  Xirolaitunv  nf  whom  mention  ii  mode  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  8c  John,  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  Gnottici  sect.     Perry,  Key  to  the  It.  Teat. 

To  GO.T  o.  n.jpret.  Ixoent:  I  have  gone. 
[jan,  Sax.  This  was  probably  changed 
to  gone,  or  gang,  then  contracted  to 
go.  Went  is  the  preterite  of  the  old 
verb  went/.  Dr.  Johnson. —  Go,  goen, 
and  son  are  the  ancient  past  participles 
of  this  verb.    The  Icelandick,  Su. 


From  them  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  sole. 
7.  To  proceed ;  to  make 

Thus  others  we  with  defsi 


Milton,  P.  L. 
I. 


VOL.  II. 


to  go.] 

1.  To  walk ;  to  move  step  by  step. 

Ton  know  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  ga.  SAab*. 

Aflrr  sonre  month*  tho*»e  mulch's  become  cal- 
lous; and,  having  yielded  to  the  extension,  the 
patient  makes  shift  to  go  upon  it,  though  lamely. 

Hue-nan,  Surgery. 

2.  To  move ;  not  stand  still. 

Rise,  let  us  be  going.  St.  Matt.  xivi.  46. 

S.  To  walk  solemnly. 

If  there  be  cause  tor  the  church  to  go  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  his  whole  family  have  soxa 
business  come  upon  thetn  that  no  one  can  be 
spared. 

4.  To  walk  leisurely,  not 

And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 
— Thou  must  run  to  him ;  for  thou  bast  staid  so 
long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn.  Ads 

5.  To  march  or  walk  a-foot 

I  will  only  go  through  on  my  feet.  jVum.lx.  19. 

6.  To  travel ;  to  journey. 


While  <hry  tub  oa ;  and  so  the  j^t  foe. 


8.  To  remove  from  place  to  place. 

I  am  in  blood 
Slept  in  so  far,  that,  mould  I  wade  no  more, 
Hcturuiug  were  as  trdioui  as  go  o'er.  Shot'.  Mart. 

9.  To  depart  from  a  place  ;  to  move  from 
a  place ;  the  opposite  of  to  come. 

I  hope  it  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lard 
That  1  kiss  aught  but  him.      oTu  " 

At  once,  good-night  i 
Stand  not  upon  the  under  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once.  Soairtpanrt,  , 

Ami  when  the  had  so  said,  shr  tt*nJ  her  way. 

St.  John,  si.  SB. 
I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  aacriSce,  only 
u  shall  not  go  very  far  away.  Ss.viii.8S. 
Coldie»ter  oyntcr*  are  put  into  pits,  where  the 


put  into  pits,  i 
sea  g«cih  and  cometh.  Baron,  Mot.  HiaU 

A  young  tall  squire 
Did  from  the  camp  at  lirst  before  him  ge.  Cowley. 

Then  I  concur  to  let  him  go  for  Greece, 
And  wish  our  Egypt  fairly  rid  of  him.  DrySm. 

Go  first  the  master  of  ihy  herds  to  find, 
True  to  bis  charge,  a  loyal  «vrsin  and  kind. 

Pope,i 

10.  Ta  move  or  pat  a -in  any  manner,  or  to 
any  end. 

Though  the  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parson  be  evil. 
Go  not  for  thy  ty thing  thyself  to  the  devil.  Tussrv. 

She  may  ge  to  bed  when  she  list ;  all  is  at  she 
will.  Saatt/vare. 

You  did  -wfat  that  I  would  make  ber  turn; 
Sir,  she  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 

SHairprarc,  Outdo, 
I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad ;  I  heard 
say  your  lordship  waa  sick:  I  hope  your  lonlihip 
gses  abroad  by  advice.  Sfaejprar*.  Hen. IK 

The  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  But.  xii.  5. 
The  sun  shall  ge  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them.        Hoc.  lit.  S. 

Put  every  man  Ida  aword  by  hi*  side,  and  Ko 
in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate  throughout  UV  camp. 

Fr.  xsifl.  87. 
The  fctin,  which  once  did  shine  alone, 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  wislv!d  far  night, 
When  he  beheld  twelve  suns  for  one 
Going  about  the  world,  and  giving  light.  Herkrt. 

This  seen,  the  rest  at  awful  distance  stood. 
As  if  they  bad  been  there  aa  servants  set, 
To  stay,  or  to  go  on,  as  be  thought  good. 
And  not  pursue,  but  wait  on  his  retreat, 

Dryden,  Ann,  Jkfsr. 
'till  you  have  given 
they  are  capable  of.  /.aote. 
History  only  acquaints  us  that  hit  fleet  vent  up 
the  Elbe,  he  hsrring  carried  his  arms  as  tarns,  that 
river.  AetntSnoL. 

The  last  advice  I  give  you  relates  to  your  be- 
haviour when  you  are  going  to  be  hanged,  which, 
-either  for  robbing  your  master,  for  housebreaking, 
or  going  upon  (he  highway,  may  very  probably  bo 
your  lot.  Sev/1,  Direct,  to  the  Footman. 

Those  who  come  for  gold  will  ge  off  with  pew- 
ter and  brass,  rather  than  return  empty.  Swift. 

11.  To  pass  in  company  with  others. 

Thou  shah  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabreu, 
and  shall  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make 
merry.  Jer.  XX xi.  4. 

Away,  and  with  ihee  go,  the  worst  of  woes. 
That  seek'st  my  friendship,  and  the  gods  thy  foes. 


He  gnetih  in  company  with  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity, snd  walketh  vrith  vrickrd  men. 

Job,  xxxiv,  0. 

Whatetcr  remains  in  story  of  Atlxs,  or  Iria  king- 
dom of  old,  it  so  obscured  with  a^c  or  failles,  that 
it  may  ga  along  with  thow  of  the  ^tbuttic  iilauds. 

Tnstpsr. 
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12.  To  proceed  in  any  course  oflife  good 
or  bad. 

Anil  ihe  Le  sites  that  art  gone  away  fur  from  roc, 
when  Israel  rent  astray,  whicb  irs-n/  astray  away 
from  mo  after  their  idols  Ibcy  shall  even  bear  ihcir 
ininuily.  »b>.  >°- 

13.  To  proceed  in  mental  operations. 

If  I  bad  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  for 
die  present  publishing  it,  truly  I  should  have  kept 
it  by  me  lill  I  had  once  again  g»w  over  it. 

Mghy  on  the  W.  Dcdic. 
Thus  1  have  grosr  through  Uie  speculative  con" 
lidcration  of  the  Divine  Providence. 

/Me,  OHg.  of  Mankind. 
I  hope,  hy  going  over  all  these  |M»rticulnr».  you 
■nay  recti  re  Mine  tolerable  satisfaction  about  this 
great  si.lijcct.  *»«*; 

If  we  go  over  lb*  law*  of  Christianity,  wo  shnll 
find  that,  excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin 
the  wime  things  nnly  tbey  have  made  our  duty 
more  clear  ami  certain.  TUMton. 

In  tlwir  primary  qualities  we  can  go  but  a  very 
little  way.  Locke. 

I  g?  over  some  parts  of  this  argument  ag^in,  and 
enlarge  a  Utile  toore  upon  them.  Locke. 

They  are  not  able  all  their  life-time  to  reckon, 
or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  scries  of  num- 
ber*. 'Mkr- 

14.  To  take  any  road. 

I  will  «u along  hy  the  highway;  I  will  neither 
turn  to  Uie  right  hand  nor  to  the  left-  Pent.  ii.  37. 

Who  shall  bemoan  thee  ?  Or  who  aliall  g»  aside 
to  ask  how  thou  duett?  Jer.  iv.  5. 

His  borses  go  about 
Almost  a  mile.  SinhjKarr,  Macbeth. 

1  hare  endeavoured  to  escape  into  tl«e  case  and 
freedom  of  a  private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go 
hit  own  way  and  his  own  pace.  Temple. 

15.  To  march  in  a  hostile  or  warlike 


o  o 

18.  To  have  recourse  to. 

Dare  any  of  vou,  having  a  matter  against  an- 
orlscr,  so  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before 
the  .amis?  >  Cor. 

19.  To  be  about  to  do. 

So  extraordinary  an  example,  in  «o  degenerate 
an  age,  deserves  for  the  rarity,  and,  !  was  sauxc  to 
»ay,  for  llie  incredihilily  of  it,  the  attestation  of 
all  that  k  new  him,  and  considered  his  worth.  J.oc*r>. 

20.  To  shift ;  to  pass  life  not  quite  well. 

Every  goldsmith,  eager  to  engross  to  himself  as 
much  as  he  mold,  was  content  to  pay  high  for  it, 
rather  tl«n  go  without.  /-arte. 

Clothes  tlsrjr  must  have;  but  if  they  speak  for 
this  stuff,  or  that  colour,  they  should  be  sure  to  go 
without  it.  I.«eke. 

21.  To  decline;  to  tend  towards  death  or 
ruin.  This  sense  is  only  in  the  partici- 
ples going  and  gone. 

lie  i»  (*'  font,  and,  truly,  in  my  youth, 
I  suffer 'd  much  estremily  lor  love, 
Very  near  tins.  Shokipcart,  Hamlet. 

22.  To  be  in  party  or  design. 

Thcv  with  the  vammisli'd  prince  and  party  go, 
Ami  leave  tin  ir  temples  empty  to  the  foe.  Dryd. 

23.  To  escape. 

Timotheus  binweir  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dom- 
llirus  and  SiMpairr,  whom  lie  besought  with  much 
craft  to  let  him  go  with  his  life.      V*  Mac.  »ii.  «»• 

24.  To  tend  to  any  act. 

There  he  some  women,  Silvius,  liad  tlwy  mark'd 


G  O 


32.  To  have 


any  tendency. 
Athenians,  know 


You  were  ailvis'd  Iris  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  sears,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd  ; 
Yet  did  yousiy  go  forth.      SAntn/\care,  Hen.  IV. 

We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  |ieople,  for 
tbey  are  stronger  than  we.  Nnml.  stii.  31. 

Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night, 
and  spoil  them  until  the  morning  light. 

I  Sam.  Jiv.  35. 

Thou  art  not  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine 
to  light  with  him.  I  *»»•  "ii.  S3. 

The  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  among  the  Gen- 
tiles as  a  lion  among  tin  bents  of  the  forest ; 
who,  if  lie  go  through,  both  ireadeth  down  and 
tcareth  in  pieces,  and  none  can  deliver.  Mic.  v.  8, 

16.  To  change  state  or  opinion  for  better 
or  worse. 

We  will  not  hearken  to  die  king's  words  to  go 
from  our  religion.  I  Mac.  ii. 

The  regard  of  the  publirk  state,  in  so  great  a 
danger,  made  all  Uiose  goodly  tilings,  which  vent 
So  to  wreck,  to  be  lightly  accounted  of  io  rem. 
parison  of  their  lisca  and  liberty.  A'nuito. 

Tliey  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil 
eye ;  and  are  best  pleased  when  things  go  back- 
ward, which  is  tlx  worst  property  of  a  servant  of  a 
prince  or  state.  Bacon. 

All  gott  to  ruin,  they  ihnnrclees  contrive 
To  rob  the  honey,  and  subvert  the  hive. 

Dryden,  Virf. 

Landed  oven,  by  their  providence  and  good 
husbandry,  accommodating  their  expenees  to  their 
income,  keep  themselves  from  going  backwards  in 
the  world.  /-•"'<*• 

Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion.  Ad'iitox. 

17.  To  apply  one's  self. 

Seeing  himself  confronted  by  so  nuny,  like  a 
resolute  or.Uir,  hp  weal  not  to  denial ,  but  to  justify 
his  cruel  falsehood.  Svlney. 

Because  this  atheist  goet  mechanically  to  work, 
be  will  not  offer  to  affirm  that  all  the  ports  of  the 
-mhrvon  could,  according  to  ob,  expucation,  be 
I  at  a  time.  Jienlley. 


In  parcels  as  1  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.     Sbak>p.  -<»  you  tike  it. 

25.  To  be  uttered. 
His  disciples  personally  appeared  among  litem, 

and  ascertained  the  report  which  had  gone  abroad 
concerning  a  life  so  full  of  miracles. 

yf(Wi«>n  on  Ike  CTWatiaa  Retigwn. 

26.  To  be  talked  of;  to  be  known. 

It  h.is  Uie  greatest  town  in  the  island  that  poet 
under  the  naoic  of  Ano-C.iprea,  and  is  in  several 
places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  soil.  Add.  on  }l. 

27.  To  pass ;  to  be  received. 
Because  a  fellow  of  my  acquaintrnee  set  forth 

her  praises  in  verse,  I  will  only  repc.u  litem,  and 
snare  niv  own  tongue,  since  she  goci  for  a  woman, 
1         '  Sidney. 

And  tlse  man  us-irf  among  men  for  an  old  man 
in  the  day.  of  Sml.  1  Snm.  »»•».  1 

A  kind  imagination  mokes  a  buld  man  have 
vigour  and  enterprise  in  his  air  and  motion ; 
it  stamps  value  upon  his  face,  and  tells  the  people 
o  much.  Cutrier. 


Aawmst  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go ; 
This  is  not  fair,  not  profitable  that. 
Nor  t'other  question  proper  for  debate. 

Dryden,  Fm. 

33.  To  be  in  a  state  of  compact  or  part- 
nership. 

A  s  a  lion  was  bestriding  an  ox  that  he  had  newly 
plucked  down,  a  robber  passing  hy  t  ried  out  to 
him,  half  shores  •  yon  should  go  your  snip,  says 
tltc  lion,  if  you  were  not  so  forward  to  tie  your  own 
carver.  L'EUnmgr. 

There  was  a  hunting  match  agrees)  upon  brtwiit 
a  linn,  an  ass,  nnd  a  fox,  and  they  were  In  j-nqual 
shares  in  the  booty.  I.'ICvrangc. 

34.  To  be  regulated  by  any  method  ;  to 
proceed  upon  principles. 

Where  III*  rr.ulriludc  Inarcth  sway,  laws  that 
shall  tend  lo  llw  preservation  of  that  slate  must 
moke  common  smaller  offices  to  p»  by  lot,  for  fear 
of  strife  ultd  divisions  likely  lo  arnr.  Hooter. 

We  are  to  g"  by  another  m.asurc.  fyml. 

The  principle*' I  iberc  teen/  on,  1  see  no  reason 
to  alter.  iarirs 

'llw  reasons  th.it  they  airit<  upon  were  very  spe- 
cious and  prolatble.  Jlentiey. 

35.  To  be  pregnant 

C!n-at  bellied  women, 
That  had  not  half  a  «eek  to  go.  S\r>k.  Hen.  VII I. 

The  fruit  die  ^stji  with, 
I  pray  that  it  good  time  aiwl  life  may  find. 

Stioii/Hort,  Hen  Fill. 
Of  living  crciitures  Mime  are  a  lonpcr  lime  in 
rise  »oreb,  and  some  sliorttr :  wnmcnrii  conimordy 
niue  roonlhs,  the  cow  and  the  ewe  about  sis  months. 

Boom. 

.Some  do  go  with  their  young  the  siiih  pari  of  a 
year,  or  two  over  or  under,  that  is,  about  six  or 
nine  siceks  .  and  Uie  whelps  or  these  see  not  till 
twelve  days.  Bnmn. 

Ami  now  with  second  hopes  she  jjfi, 
And  calls  Lucina  lo  lw-r  throes 

Mill«n,  Ej>  ii.  of  JV. 

36 .  To  pass;  not  to  remain. 

She  liegan  to  afflict  him,  and  bis  strength  treat 
from  him.  J-'lgn,  xri.  19. 

When  our  merchants  hove  brought  them,  if  our 
commodities  will  not  be  enough,  our  I 
go  to  nay  for  l" 


or  be 


not  to  be  re- 


>  for 


.1,1 


finally  slopped,  and  the  uiO' 


remains  should  »o  according  to  Us  true 
Loth. 


Clip, 
ney  win 

28.  To  move  by  mechanism. 

This  pope  is  decrepit,  and  the  bell  godh  for  him. 

Bacon. 

Clocks  will  go  a.  tbey  are  set ;  hut  man, 
Irregubr  man's  never  constant,  never  certain. 

Otvny. 

•Tia  with  our  judgements  as  our  watches  none 
Co  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.  I 

29.  To  be  in  motion  from  whatever  cause 

The  weitd  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about,  about.      »«*«/«««•,  Mocncl*. 

Clipt  and  waslsrd  money  goes  about,  »l«en  the 
entire  and  weighly  lie.  ho.rJe.l  up.  fatter. 

30.  To  move  in  any  direction. 

Doctor,  he  is  a  cunrr  of  souls,  and  jou  a  surer 
•f  bodies:  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against 
the  hair  of  jour  professions. 

SlnuUftare,  M.  «  «*•<  of  U  inrfl. 

Ssiall  the  sliadow  go  forward  ten  degr«-es,  or  go 
bock  ten  degrees?  '-'  *'««».  »»•  »• 

31.  To  flow  ;  to  pass  ;  to  have  a  course. 
The  god  1  am,  wbo»e  yellow  wnier  Rows 

Ariiund  these  fields,  and  fattens  as  it 
Tyber  my  name.  Dryden,  JEn. 


37.  lo  pass, 
tained. 

Then  he  lets  me  go. 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  n  itlsout  his  eyes. 

Shaksjierrr,  , 
Let  go  the  liand  nf  thut  aidi  Iwretick. 

SHalapeart,  A'.  Assn. 

3f?.  To  be  expended. 

Scholars  are  close  and  frugal  of  their  words,  and 
not  willinc  to  let  any  go  for  ornament,  if  tbey  will 
not  seise  for  use.  I'dton  on  the  CtatucH. 

39.  To  be  in  order  of  time  or  place. 

We  must  enquire  fjrtlrcr  what  is  the  connexion 
of  that  sentence  with  tho-.c  go  More  it,  and 
those  which  follow  iL  l»'itlfj,  I.agvk. 

40.  To  reach  or  be  extended  to  any 
degree. 

Can  .mother  man  perceive  that  I  am  conscious 
of  any  thing,  when  I  perceive  it  not  nrwlt?  No 
man's  knowledge  l»re  can  g,  01700*!  his  expe- 
rience. Locke. 

41.  To  extend  to  consequences. 

It  is  not  one  master  tliat  cither  directs  or  takes 
:  it  gor.  a  great  way  barely  to  per- 
i'i:»fr.«4e. 

42.  To  reach  by  effects. 

Considering  the  cbeapnssvs.  an  much  money 
might  so  farther  than  a  sum  ten  tunas  greater  coold 
do  now. 

43.  To  extend  in 
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Hi*  amorous  expressioni  ge  no  farther  than 
virtue  may  allow.  Dryden,  Oeid,  Pref. 

44.  To  spread  ;  to  be  dispersed  ;  to  resell. 
Whose  flesh,  ton  off  by  lumps  <•'<>  rav'nous  foe 

In  morsels  cut,  to  nuke  it  farther  go.     Tale,  Juv. 

45.  To  have  influence;  to  be  of  weight; 
to  be  of  value. 

I  had  mother  reason  lo  decline  it,  tlial  ever  um 
to  go  for  with  raw  upon  all  new  invention*  or  ex. 
pcrimmts;  which  is,  that  the  licit  trial  of  them  i» 
by  lime,  and  observing  whether  they  live  or  no. 

Temple. 

"Tis  a  rule  that  goet  a  (Treat  way  in  die  govern- 
ment of  a  sober  nun\  life,  not  to  put  any  thing 
to  hajtard  that  may  be  secured  by  industry,  con. 
sidcnliou.  or  circumspection.  L'Rurnnge. 

Whatever  appears  against  their  prevailing  vice 
got*  for  nothing.  bring  either  not  applied,  or  pas*, 
lug  for  libel  and  slander.  Scnfl 

4*5.  To  be  rated  one  with  another;  to  be 
considered  with  regard  to  greater  or  less 
worth. 

I  think,  ai  the  world  got,  he  wfti  a  gnod  sort  of 
man  enough.  Arbuihnol. 

♦7.  To  contribute:  lo  conduce;  to  con- 
cur ;  to  be  an  ingredient. 

The  medicines  which  go  to  the  ointments  are  so 
strong,  tliat  if  rhey  were  used  inward.,  they  would 
kill  those  iliat  use  Ihctn.  ll-mtn,  Not.  Hiu. 

More  part*  of  the  greater  wheels  to  the  mak. 
ing  one  iarl  of  their  lines.         GlaneiHe,  S-rysm. 

Tliere  goet  u  ureal  many  oualitn-atioiis  lo  the 
complcoting  this  relation  :  there  is  no  sm..ll  share 
of  honour  und  conscience  and  sufficiency  rcuuircd 
Cottier  of  Feienddtip. 

I  give  the  sex  their  revenue,  by  laying  together 
the  many  vicious  characters  that  prevail  in  the 
male  world,  and  shewing  the  different  ingredients 
that  jo  to  the  making  up  of  such  different  humours 
and  constitutions.  Additon. 

Something  better  and  greater  than  high  birth 
and  quality  must  go  towards  acquiring  those  de- 

Strifl  to  Pot*. 

48.  To  fall  out.  or  terminate ;  to  succeed. 

Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your 
right, 

Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  inc. 

Sonkitpcare,  A'.  John. 

Howv'er  the  business  goet,  you  luvc  made  fault 
I'  fb"  holdne**  of  your  •.iseech.  SVinlnp  Hint.  Tate. 

I  will  send  to  thy  father,  and  they  shall  declare 
unto  him  how  things  go  with  thee.        Too.  x.  8. 

In  many  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried 
by  duel  Iwlween  two  champions,  tl>e  victory  shall 
go  on  the  one  side  ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  tried  by  tile 
gross,  it  would  go  on  the  other  side.  Stacan. 

It  has  been  the  constant  observation  of  all,  that 
if  a  minister  had  a  cause  depending  in  the  court, 
il  was  ten  to  one  but  it  aenl  against  him.  South 

At  the  lime  of  tlie  prince's  landing,  the  father, 
easily  foreseeing  how  things  would  go,  went  over, 
like  many  others,  to  the  prince.  Swjfl. 

Whether  the  cause  goet  (at  me  or  against  me, 
you  must  pay  ine  the  reward.         U'attt,  Isogicit. 

49.  To  be  in  any  state.  This  sense  is  im- 
personal. 

It  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  taber- 
nacle.   (|^  ( ^         ^  Joo,  »«• 

whh  his  house.  1  am-  vii.  S3. 

50.  To  proceed  in  train  or  consequence 
How  goet  the  night,  boy  ? 

—  The  moon 
dock ; 

And  she  goes  down  at  twelve.    Shaksjieart,  Unci. 

I  had  hope. 
When  violence  was  ceas'd,  and  war  on  earth, 
All  would  have  then  gone  well.       Mitlon,  P.  L. 

Duration  in  Itself  i.  to  be 
on  in  oae 


I  night,  boy  ? 
is  down :   I  have 


not  heard  the 


1 51.  To  Go  about.   To  attempt ;  to  endea- 
vour ;  to  set  one's  self  to  any  business. 

O  dear  faUicr, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  ahout.  Shot*.  iC.  Lear. 

I  lost  him ;  but  so  found,  as  well  I  saw 
He  could  not  lose  himself,  but  went  about 
His  failirr's  business.  Milton,  P.  B. 

Which  answer  exceedingly  united  the  vulgar 
minds  to  I  hem,  who  concurred  only  with  then)  as 
they  saw  them  like  lo  prevail  in  whet  they  wen/ 
aoout.  Clarendon. 

Homo  men,  from  a  false  persuasion  that  they 
cannot  reform  their  lives,  and  root  out  tlieir  old 
siriuus  habits,  never  so  much  as  attempt,  endea- 
vor r,  or  go  oAusii  it  Souli. 

Either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to  be 
rightly  understand  by  those  who  peruse  It  with 
attention  and  indiffcrcney,  or  else  1  have  writ 
mine  so  obscurely  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  «oout  to 
mend  it.  l.t>cke. 

They  never  go  alaut,  as  in  former  times,  to  hide 
or  palliate  their  vices  ;  but  expose  thvin  frwly  to 
vie*.  Aire/?. 

52.  To  Go  asitlt.  To  err ;  to  deviate  from 
the  right. 

If  any  man's  wire  go  atide,  and  commit  a 
trrs|us>  against  him.  Xamt.  v.  12. 

58.  To  Go  brtvseen.     To  interpose;  to 
moderate  between  two. 

1  dtd  giieerm'tit  them,  as  I  said  ;  hut  more  than 
that,  be  loscd  her  j  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for 
her.  Shok'penre. 

5+.  To  Go  by.   To  puss  away  unnoticed. 

Do  not  you  come  my  tardiness  to  chide, 
Tliat  laps'd  in  time  and  pas»ii>n,  lets  g>t  Ay 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 

SJt*ilxjieore,  Hamlet. 
So  much  the  mote  our  carver's  escellent. 
Which  lets  go  ho  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes 
her 

As  she  liv'd  now.  M/ww.  tfiot.  Tale. 

What's  that  to  us?  Tlie  time  goet  Ay .  away. 

Ssninvnir. 

5.5.  To  Go  by.    To  find  or  get  in  the  con- 
clusion. 

In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Gocm  Ay  the  worse,  wliatcser  be  her  cause. 

J£tlton.  S.  A, 

He's  sure  to  go  Ay  th*  worse  that  contends  wiUi 
an  adversary  that  is  too  mighty  for  him.  I.'Kst. 

56.  To  Go  by.    To  observe  as  a  rule. 

'Tit  not  to  be  supposed,  that  by  searching  one 
can  positively  judge  of  the  size  and  form  of  a 
stone ;  and  indeed  the  frequency  of  tlie  fits,  and 
violence  of  tlie  symptoms,  arc  a  better  rule  to 
<*  *y.  Sharp,  Surgiry. 

57.  To  Go  down.    To  be  swallowed  ;  to 
be  received,  not  rejected. 

Nothing  to  ridiculous,  nothing  so  impossible, 
but  it  fori  oW«  whole  with  him  for  truth  and 
es'nest,  VEuremge. 

Fully  will  not  easily  ^.i  down  in  Its  own  natural 
form  with  discerning  judges.  Dro<ten 

If  he  be  hungry,  bread  will  go  down.  l.acte. 

Ministers  arc  ho  wise  to  leave  their  proceedings 
to  be  accounted  for  by  reasoners  at  a  distance, 
vH»  often  mould  them  into  the  systems  that  do 
not  only  go  down  very  well  in  the  coflWiiouse,  hut 
•ro  supplies  for  pamphlets  in  the  present  age.  Sua/}. 

58.  To  Go  in  and  out.  To  do  the  business 
of  life. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in.  ptt 

59.  To  Go  in  and  out.    To  be  at  liberty. 
He  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  6ml  pasture. 

St.  John,  x.  0. 

60.  To  Go  of.    To  die ;  to  go  out  of  life ; 
to  decease. 

I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arriv'd  ; 
Borne  must  go  off ,  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 


In  tliis  manner  lu?  tivn/  vjj',  not  like  a  m*n  that 
departed  out  of  life,  but  one  that  returned  lo  bis 
abode.  ToMtr. 

61.  To  Go  of.   To  depart  from  a  post. 

Hie  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  beer  you  speak. 

Ss«fa;«re,  Hen.  tV. 

62.  To  Go  of.    To  fire. 

As  a  goose 
In  death  contracts  her  talons  close, 
So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
Tlie  trirkcr  of  his  pistol  draw : 
Tlie  gu  n  rnrtt  off.  J/mtiirai,  u  xH, 

63.  To  Go  on.    To  make  attack. 

Bold  Cetbrgtts, 
Wiiust'  valour  I  have  turn'd  into  hispoi**i, 
And  pnus'd  so  to  daring,  as  be  would 
Go  on  upon  the  gods.  J}.  Jonton,  CotiTiiut. 

64.  To  Cio  oh.    To  proceed. 

He  found  it  a  great  war  to  keep  that  peace,  but 
was  fain  to  go  on  in  his  story.  Sidney. 

He  that  desires  only  that  the  work  of  God  and 
religion  shall  go  on,  is  pleased  with  it,  whoever  Is 
tlw  instrument.  tip.  Ta-fior. 

I  have  escaped  many  threats  of  ill  fits  by  these 
motions;  if  they  go  on,  the  only  poultice  I  have 
dealt  with  is  wool  from  the  belly  of  a  fat  sheep. 

TempU. 

To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strenjirth 
lo  strength,  to  consider  Uiat  she  is  to  shine  for 
ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  aisd  brighten  to 
all  eternity,  is  agreeable.  M.'uon. 

Gu  on  chearfully  in  the  glorious  course  you 
have  undertaken.  Add'uon. 

Copious  bleeding  is  the  most  clTetluel  remedy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  discaf* ;  but  when  the 
expectoration  goet  on  successfully,  not  so  proper, 

Arbuihttot  on  Ihct. 

I  have  already  handled  some  abuses  during  tbe 
late  management,  and  it)  convenient  lime  slsill  ge 
no  w  ith  the  rest.  Sin/). 

When  we  had  found  that  design  impracticable, 
we  should  not  lave  gone  on  in  so  vx|iensive  .a 
management  of  it.  So-ft. 

Many  clergymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a 
manner,  with  such  frequent  blots  and  inter- 
lineations, that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on 
without  perpetual  hesitations,  or  extraordinary 
expletives.  Sonyt. 

1  wish  you  health  to go  on  with  Diet  noble  work. 

Bp.  KerkeUy. 

65.  To  Go  over.     To  revolt  ;  to  betake 
himself  to  another  party. 

In  the  change  of  religion,  men  of  ordinary 
understandings  don't  so  much  consider  die  prin- 
ciples as  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  thcyge 


l*ower,  which,  according  to  the  old 
was  used  to  follow,  is  now  gone  over  to  money. 


To  go  upon  any  ex 


66.  To  Go  out. 
pedition. 

You  need  not  have  pricked  me  :  tlsrre  are  other 
men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I.  Stiaktpeare,  ffen.  J"*. 

67.  To  Go  out.    To  be  extinguished. 

Think'sl  thou  the  eery  fever  will;«  out, 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation?  Hub.  Hen.  V. 

Spirit  of  wine  burned  till  it  go  out  of  Itself,  will 
burn  no  more.  llaeon,  Nat  Hiu. 

The  care  of  a  stale,  or  an  army,  ought  to  be  aa 
constant  as  tbe  cfayraist's  lire,  to  make  any  great 
prod  union  ;  and  if  it  got*  out  tot  an  hour,  pi-rhnps 
the  whole  operation  fails.  Temple. 

The  tnorniug,  as  mistaken,  turns  about ; 
And  all  her  early  fires  agai 

Ie«t  the  ftrqUaUBUarc  be  d«crntljr  buried  And 
Oio  flanw?  mtJiLT     kru(  than  be  raAlwrcd. 

Catiier  af  Fn 

My  blood  rum  ootM,  any  Uestrt  forgets  lo  1 
Aod  life  foulf  gati  t*ut  mt  tby  displea»urv. 

FF  « 
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And  at  her  frit  approach  nnd  >«W  might, 
Art  after  nrt  eve i  »ui,  and  all  is  night. 

iV"*  *•  Fluncintl. 

68.  7b  Go  otrf.  To  proceed  formally  ;  Mill 
an  academical  phrase;  as,  to  go  out 
grand  compounder. 

Now  bcticfl  be  praised,  Silvio; 
Thy  alUieatroyiog  arrows  sod  thy  bow 
Thou  hut  plied  to  well  about  these  woods,  that 
now 

Thou  art  gone  out  thy  arts-master. 

^anaanw,  Past.  F\do.  p,  1 46. 

69.  To  Go  through.  Toperform  throughly ; 
to  execute. 

Finding  Pyrocle*  every  way  able  to  go  through 
with  that  kind  of  life,  be  was  a>  desirous  for  his 
»ai  *  as  for  his  own  to  enter  into  it.  Sidney. 

If  you  can  as  well  go  through  with  the  statute 
laws  of  that  land,  I  will  think  you  hare  not  lost 
all  your  lime  there.  Spemer. 

Kings  ouglit  not  to  suiter  their  council  to  go 
tknmgh  with  the  revolution  and  direction,  a*  if  it 


He  much  feared  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  not 
steadiness  of  mind  enough  to  go  through  whh  such 
an  undertaking.  Clarendon. 

The  amazing  difficulty  and  greatness  of  his 
account  will  rather  terrify  than  inform  him,  and 
keep  farm  from  setting  heartily  about  such  a  task, 
as  be  despairs  ever  to  go  through  with  it. 

South,  Serm. 

The  powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  money, 
in  order  to  go  through  their  part  of  the  cx pence. 

Addison  on  the  War. 

7©.  To  Go  through.  To  suffer ;  to  undergo. 

I  tell  thee  that  it  is  tbaulutrU-  nece«ar_v  fur  the 
common  good  limt  thou  sbuuldat  go  through  this 
ojKTution.  Arbutkuo 

71.  To  Go  upon.   To  take  as  a  principle 

This  supposition  I  hare  gotu  upon  through 
thov?  pupern.  *lidisun. 

72.  The  senses  of  this  ward  are  very  in- 
distinct :  its  general  notion  is  motion  or 
progression.  It  commonly  expresses  paa 
Mge  from  a  place,  in  opposition  to  conic'. 
This  is  often  observable  even  in  figur- 
ative expressions.  We  say,  the  words 
that  go  oefore  and  that  come  after :  to- 
day goes  away,  and  to-morrow  comes. 

Go  TO.f  interj.  Come,  come,  take  the 
right  course.  A  scornful  exhortation, 
Dr.  Johnson  says  ;  citing  only  the  three 
poetical  examples.  It  is  sometimes  also 
a  phrase  of  exhortation  or  encourage 
nient,  as  in  the  example  from  Genesis  ; 
and  of  preparation  required,  as  in  that 
from  the  book  of  Kings. 

They  said  to  one  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make 
brick ,  *c.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us 
a  city  and  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven.  Gen  si,  3,  4. 

One  went  in,  and  told  hts  lord,  saying,  Thus 
and  thus  said  the  maid  that  is  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
And  the  king  of  Syria  said.  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will 
send  a  letter  unto  lb*  kiag  of  Israel. 

4  Swings,  V.  4,  5. 

Go  to  now,  ye  that  tar.  To-day  or  to-morrow 
we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  oonrinue  there  a 
rear,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain  j  whereas  ye 
knew  net  what  »haJI  !*>  oh  uV  morrow. 

St.  James,  iv.  13,  14. 

Go  u  then,  Othou  rax  renowned  son 
Of  crent  Apollo ;  shew  thy  famous  might 
In  medicine.  Sprnter. 

Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fallow ; 
Let  me  be  dear  of  thee.     Shahspeart,  Tit,  Might. 

My  favour  is  not  bought  with  words  like  these  r 
Go  (*/  you'll  teach  your.  teaKux>  mother  teh.-- 


Go-by.  r.  *.  Delusion;  artifice  ;  circum- 
vention; over-reach. 

Except  an  apprentice  is  instructed  how  to 
adulterate  and  varnish,  and  giro  you  the  go  by 
upon  occasion,  bis  matter  may  be  charged  with 
neglect.  Collier  on  PrvU. 

Go-cart.  «t.  s.  [go  and  cart.]  A  machine 
in  which  children  are  inclosed  to  teach 
them  to  walk,  and  which  they  push 
forward  without  danger  of  falling. 

Young  children,  who  are  tried  in 
Go^nrti,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding, 

Make  use  of  Mich  uiatiiinc  no  longer.  ^Prur. 

GOAD.f  n.  s.  [Sax.  jobc,  jabe,  jab;  Icel. 
gaiUla,  to  prick.]  A  pointed  instrument 
with  which  oxen  are  driven  forward. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  boldeth  the  plough 


and  that  glorieth  in  tbe  goad,  that  driven  osrn, 
and  is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is 
ollnUUInt  Scdus.  sssviil.  25. 


Oft  in  hi**  bwdcnVI  hatnd  m  gnad  be  taw*.  I\>fK* 

7oGoAO.t  v.  a.  [Iccl.gaoVd.] 

1.  To  prick  or  drive  with  the  goad. 

2.  To  incite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  instigate  ; 
to  drive  forward. 

Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  ut  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Shots.  Meat.  Jot  Heat. 

Goaded  with  mo*i  ^harp  otensions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  y«o  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues.      Shah.  AB'i  veil. 

Of  all  that  breathes  Uie  various  progeny, 
8tung  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee.  Dryiirn. 

Goal.  n.  t.  [gattle,  Fr.  a  long  pole  setup 
to  mark  the  bounds  of  the  race  ] 

1.  The  landmark  set  up  (o  bound  a  race  ; 
the  point  marked  outto  which  racers  run. 

As  at  the  Olympian  pimeft,  or  Pythian  fields, 
Fart  curb  their  Bery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goat 
With  rapid  wheels.  ildtm,  P.  L. 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal.       Milton,  Comm. 

2.  The  starting  post. 

Hast  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  start, 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  bearing  heart 
Rush  to  tbe  race  ?  Dryden.  Virg. 

3.  The  final  purpose;  the  end  to  which  a 
design  tends. 

Our  poet  has  always  tbe  goat  in  his  eye,  which 
directs  him  in  his  race:  some  beautiful  design, 
which  he  first  establishes,  and  then  contrives  tbe 
means,  which  will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his 
end.  Dryden. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goat  ,- 
But  beav'o's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  tbe  whole. 

Pope. 

So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 
Perhaps  acts  second  tn  some  sphere  unknown  ; 
Touches  some  wheel ,  or  verges  lo  some  goal  ; 
"Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  uot  a  whole.  Pope. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  improperly  written  for 
gaol,  ox  jail. 

To  Goam.*  See  To  Gaum. 
GOAR.f  n.  t.  [goror,  Welsh.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Geir,  Icel.  a  shred.  "  Goor  of  a 
cloth,  lachtia."  Prompt.  Parv.]  Any 
edging  sewed  upon  cloth  to  strengthen 
it,  according  to  Skinner ;  but  rather  a 
slip  of  cloth  or  linen,  inserted  in  order  to 
widen  a  garment  in  any  particular  place. 
A  goar-coat  was,  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  a  sown  or  petticoat  so  cut,  as 
to  be  very  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  the  upper  end ;  as  may  be 


observed  in  the  pictures  of  that  j 
See  Suppl.  to  Grose's  Gloss. 

A  stint  she  wered,  barred  ail  of  silk. 
A  barroe- cloth  eke  as  white  aa  morwe  mill 
Upon  her  lendea,  full  of  many  a  gore. 

Chaucer,  Mill.  Tale. 

Go'amsh.*  adj.  [from £oar.]  Patched; 
mean ;  doggerel. 

May  they  know  no  language  but  that  gibberish 

they  prattle  to  their  parcels,  unless  it  be  tbe 
goatish  Latin  they  write  in  their  bonds ;  and  may 
they  write  that  false,  and  lose  their  debts. 

An  was,  and  Fl.  Mafajfer. 

GOAT.f  n.t.  [jK,  Sax.  and  Scottish; 
geit,  Icel.  gait  in,  Goth.  See  the  5th 
sense  of  Gate.]  A  ruminant  animal 
that  seems  a  middle  species  between 
deer  and  sheep* 

Gall  of  goal,  and  slips  of  yew.  Shahs.  Machttk. 
We  Cyclops  care  uot  for  your  roof-fed  Jove, 
Nor  other  blest  ones ;  we  are  better  Carre. 

Chairman. 

You  may  draw  naked  boys  riding  and  playing 
eagles,  or  dol™ 


with 
phins. 
The 
Thesw 


that  rock-d  the 


Are^grscMwithU^bt;  them 


iVucAniat. 
Jove, 
dim  lore, 
'an 


CVerc*. 

Goa'tbkard.  r.  *.    [goat  and  heard; 

barba  capru]  A  plant. 
Goa'tchafbr.  a.  s.  An  insect ;  a  kind  of 
beetle.  liailsu. 
Go'atfish.»  n.  s.  {goat  and Jtsh.-]  The 
of  a  fish,  caught  in  the  Me- 
;  called  also  by  some  caper. 
Goa'thbrd.  r.  s.  [sac  and  hyph,  Saxon, 
a  feeder  or  tender.]  One  whose  em- 
ployment is  to  tend  goats. 

Is  not  thilk  same  goatherd  proud, 
That  sits  on  yonder  bank. 
Whose  straying  herd  themselves  dotb  sbrowd 
Among  the  huklkcf  rank  ?         Sj/enser,  Shett.  Gal. 

They  first  gave  the  goatherd  good  contentment, 
and  the  marquis  ami  his  servant  chased  the  kid 
about  tbe  stack.  Walton. 

Goa'tish.  adj.  [tram  goat.]  ltesembling 
a  goat  in  any  quality;  as,  raukness; 
lust. 

An  admirable  erosion  of  a  whorearuaster,  man, 
to  lay  hie  goatuh  disposition  on  the  change  of  a 
atar.  Shnlcrpoarr,  X.  Lear. 

The  last  is  notorious  for  its  goatioh  smell,  and 
tufts  not  unlike  the  beard  of  that  lecherous  animal. 

Afore  agatnet  Athrum . 

Goa'tmar-ioram.  r.  s.    The  same  with 

GOATSBEARD. 

Goa'tsmilk.  n.  t.  [goat  and  isuYi.]  This 
is  more  properly  two  words- 
After  the  fcrer  and  such  like  accidents  are  di- 
bc  necessary. 

Surgery. 

Goa'tmilker.  n.  s.  [goat  and  witter.] 
A  kind  of  owl  so  called  from  sucking 
goat*.  Bailey. 

Goat's  Rue.  n.  $.  [galega.}    A  plant. 
Goat's  Rue  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  alexiphartnick  and  sudorifick : 
the  Italians  eat  it  raw  and  boiled  ;  with 
us  it  is  of  no  esteem.  Hill. 

Goa'tsxin.  n.  t.  [goat  and  slin.'] 

Then  fill'd  two  'gnat thru,  with  her  hands  divine ; 
With  water  one,  and  one  with  sable  wine. 
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Goa'thuckmr.*  r.  s.  [root  and  tucker."]  A 
name  by  which  the  bird  caprimtUgvi  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Goa'ts-thor!*.  n.  *.  [goat  and  thorn.'] 
An  herb. 

GoB.f  n.  *.  [gob,  old  Fr.] 

1.  A  quantity;  a  lump:  a  low  word,  but 
still  in  use  in  the  North.  Craven  Dialect. 

Dost  think  I  have  eo  little  wit  M  to  part  with 
such  a  giJ>  of  money  ?  L'Si'm^r. 

2.  A  mouthful,  in  tome  part*  of  England ; 
whence  a  gob-string  al*o  for  a  bridle, 
and  gob-*tici  for  a  ayoo*.  [Irish,  goi. 
See  Gab.] 

GO'BBET.f  n.s.  [from  gob,  the  mouth. 
See  Gab.  Old  Fr.  gob,  a  gulph ;  gober, 
to  swallow.]  A  mouthful ;  as  much  as 
can  be  swallowed  at  once ;  originally  a 
morsel,  a  small  quantity  of  any  thing. 
A  Util  sour-dow  apciretb  all  the  gobei. 

WicMfi,  Galal.  V.  9. 
He  taide,  he  hadde  a  gtMet  of  the  lay  I 
That  mutle  Peter  hadde.     Ountetr,  C.  T-  Pro). 

Therewith  ahe  apew'd  out  of  ber  filthy  maw 
A  Hood  of  poiaon,  horrible  and  black, 
Fall  of  groat  lumpe  of  flesh  »"<!  goUxit  raw. 

Spnurr,  F.  0- 
By  deriliaii  policy  art  tliou  grow  d  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'a 
With  goiieU  of  thy  tnothrr'i  bleeding  heart. 

tUvilctptarr,  //en.  VI. 
The  cooks,  slicing  it  into  little  gptbttt,  prick  h 
on  a  proog  of  iron,  and  bang  it  in  a  furnace. 

Santty,  TmtU. 

The  giant  gorg'd  with  Scab,  and  wine,  and 
blood. 

Lay  itretcti'd  at  length,  and  snoring  in  hia  den, 
Belching  raw  euoord  from  hi*  maw,  o'ercbeJK'i 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddrd  gore  confua'd. 


GOB 


To  Go'bbet.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
swallow  at  a  mouthful.    A  low  word. 

Down  come*  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and 
t  up  both  together.  I,1. 


Go'bbktlt.  *  adv.  [from  gobbet.]  In  pieces. 

Obsolete.  Hulvet. 
To  GO'BBLE.f  v.  a.  [from  gobs  whence 

gober,  to  swallow,  old  Fr.  See  Gab  and 

Gob.]    To  swallow  hastily  with 

and  noise. 
The  sheep  were  to  keen  upon  the  acoi 

they  gobbled  up  now  and  then  a  piece  of 

along;  with  them.  V 
The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste, 

And  aupper  eobbUd  up  in  haate. 

Again  afresh  to  card*  tbey  run. 

To  Go'bble.*  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in 
the  throat,  as  the  turkey  does.  Dr. 
Johnson  confounds  this  word  with  the 
verb  active. 

Of  last  year's  corn  in  burn  great  store  ; 

Fat  turkies  gobbting  at  the  door.  Prior. 

A«  a  male  turkey  atraggling  on  the  green  — 
Urg'd  by  enkindling  wrath  be  gMkng  goes- 

Crabbe. 

Go'bbleout.*  n.f.  [gobble  and  gut.]  A 
greedy  feeder.   A  low  expression. 

Sherwood. 

Go  bbler.  «.».  [from  gobble.]  One  that 
devours  in  haste ;  a  gonnand ;  a  greedy 
eater. 

Go'BETWEBK.f  n.  i.  [go  and  bettseen.] 
One  that  transacts  business  by  running 
between  two  parties.    Commonly  in  an 


Eras  as  you  came  Into  me,  ber  assistant,  or 
go-bttwern,  parted  from  me :  I  aay,  I  shall  be 
with  her  between  ten  and  eleven. 

SMqxore,  Merry  W.  of  Windier. 
They  only  ara  the  internuncios,  or  tire  gobetweeni, 
of  this  trim  devised  mummery. 

Mtooa,  Antmnd*^  firm.  I)ef. 

with  U«e  merchant,  though  Uie  abuse  is  to  fall  on 
himself,  because  be  knows  that,  as  a  gobttwem,  he 
shall  find  his  account  in  being  in  the  good  graces 
of  a  man  of  wealth.  Tiler,  No.  225. 

Go'blet.t  n.  i.  [gobeUt,  Fr. ;  from  the  Gr. 
■ttiUir,  a  sort  of  cup;  Lat.  cupellum; 
hence  cupeiet,  as  it  were ;  and  so  gobeiet, 
goblet.]  A  bowl,  or  cup,  that  holds 
a  large  draught. 

Like  a  round  roofer,  which  wanlrth  not  liquor. 

Orotic,  vii.  i. 
Mv  fi^tir'd  rvbleis  for  a  dish  of  wood. 

Slmhpett,  Rich.  IT. 
We  lore  not  loaded  boards,  and  gobleU  crown'd ; 
But  free  (ram  surfeits  our  repose  is  found.  Dcnk. 

Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful  draught ; 
Enjoy  the  present  hour,  adjourn  the  future  thought. 

Dryien. 

Go'anx.t  n.  i.  [French,  gobelin,  which 
Spenser  has  once  retained;  writing  it  in 
three  syllables.  This  word  some  derive 
from  the  Gibelline*,  a  faction  in  Italy; 
so  that  etfe  and  goblin  is  Gutiph  and 
Gibelline,  because  the  children  of  either 
party  wcje  terrified  by  their  nurses  with 
the  name  of  the  other ;  but  it  appears 
that  elfe  is  Welsh,  and  much  older  than 
those  factions.  Eilff  uilhon  are  phan- 
tom of  the  night  i  and  the  Germans 
likewise  have  long  had  spirits  among 
them  named  GoboUi,  from  which  gobelin 
might  be  derived.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The 
word  is  probably  from  the  Gr.  a^SoA*,  a 
kind  of  demon,  according  to  the  scholiast 
on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  ;  whence 
also  the  low  Latin  gobeiinus.  "  Damon 
enim,  qucm  dc  Diana?  phano  expulit, 
adhuc  in  eadem  urbe  degit,  et  in  variis 
frequenter  formis  apparens  neminem 
lasdit.  HttMerxilgusgolelinum  appellat." 
Orderic.  Vitalis,  lib.  5.  p.  556.  Du 
Cange  represents  the  goblin  as  delight- 
ing more  in  mockery  than  mischief.  V. 
Gobelinus.] 

1.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  walking  spirit ;  a  fright- 
ful phantom. 

Angela  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  ua  t 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  gMm  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  hrav'n,  or  blasts  from 
bell  ?  ShtJciptart. 

To  whom  liit  vvUm,  full  of  wrath,  rcply'd, 
Art  thou  that  traitor  angel  ?  iiiltou,  P.  L. 

Always,  whilst  be  is  young,  be  sure  to  prcservi- 
hJa  tender  mind  from  all  impressions  and  notions 
of  spirits  and  gvUini,  or  any  fearful  apprehension* 
in  the  dark.  Ltcke. 

2.  A  fairy ;  an  elf. 

His  son  was  Elnnel,  who  overcame 
The  v-ickr-rf  gMi&nei  in  bloody  field; 
Bu;  Elfam  waa  of  nio*t  reoowiieti  lame, 
Who  of  all  crystal  did  Panlhea  build.  Spnu.  F.  Q. 

Go,  charge  my  gvUuu  that  they  grind  their 
joints 

With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps.  Sioitprm.  Ttmpnt. 

Mean  time  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 
:. ;    1  aa well  believ'd, 


GOD 

GOD.  n.  *.  [job,  Saxon,  which  likewise 
signifies  good.  The  same  word  pjwt.es 
in  both  senses  with  only  accidental  va- 
riations through  all  the  Teutonick  dia- 
lects.] 

1.  The  Supreme  Being. 

Cod  is  a  spirit,  and  the 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Si.  join,  Iv.  24. 
God  above 

Deal  between  thee  and  me.       ShaJn/teare,  Mack. 

All  the  churches  of  Gad  are  united  into  one  by 
the  unity  of  discipline  and  government,  by  virtue 
whereof  the  same  Christ  ruleto  in  them  all.  Peart. 

The  Supreme  Being,  wbom  we  call  Cod,  a 
necessary,  self-existent,  eternal,  immense,  omni- 
potent, omniscient,  and  best  being  ;  and  therefore 
also  a  being  who  is  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  mot* 
sacred  or  holy.  Grnr,  Catmai.  Sacra. 

2.  A  false  god ;  an  idol. 

He  that  sacrificcth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the 
Lord  only,  be  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

Xxvd.  xui.  90. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  godi, 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Sbaktrmrr,  K.  /.tar. 

Strong  god  of  aruis,  whose  iron  sceptre  swaya 
The  frevauig  north,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythisn  colds,  sod  Inracia's  winter  coast, 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honour'd 
most.  Dryien. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  deified  or  too  much 
honoured. 

Whose  end  is  dest ruction,  whose  gad  is  i 
belly. 

I  atn  not  Licio, 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  di&guiM?, 
Far  such  a  one  as  leave*  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion.  Aaaen 

To  God.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  deify ; 

to  exalt  to  divine  honours. 

Thia  last  old  man, 

Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father-; 

Nay,  goddtd  me,  indeed.  Skahputrt, 
God's  Penny.*    An  old  expression  for  an 

earnest-penny ;  and  used  in  the  north  of 

England. 

VeUHg  Im.  Come,  strike  me  luck  with  earnest, 
and  draw  the  writings. 

Ifere.  There's  a  Gttft  penny  for  tliee. 

Her.vm.  and  pi.  Scornful  Lcirly. 

Go'dchild.  n.  t.  [god  and  child.]  A 
term  of  spiritual  relation ;  one  for  whom 
one  became  sponsor  at  baptism,  and 
promised  to  see  educated  as  a  Christian. 

Go'DDAUGHTER.t  n.  s.  [god  and  daugh- 
ter.] A  girl  for  whom  one  became 
sponsor  in  baptism.  A  term  of  spiritual 
relation. 

How  dotb  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ?  and 
your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  fod-ekug<U>r 
Ellen  ?  Shakf)Ktrrt,  X.  Hen.  IV.  P.  1 1. 

Go'dukss.  n.  t.  [from  god.]  A  female 
divinity. 

Hear,  nature,  hear ;  dear  gaddru,  bear  a  lather ! 


A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  txi»K  a  gi-J'ieu,  1  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  brav'nly  love. 

I  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  tin;  gracious  goHdeu  C)«r.rocy ; 
But  rev'rencs  thou  the  pow'r.         Itryden,  Fat. 

From  hia  seat  tbe  gotkkm  born  arose, 
And  thus  undaunted  spoke.  Drydtn,  Fat. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  I 
ntiiung  a  crowd  nf  gv\liteut$,  she  was  diMtnguu 
by  her  graceful  stature  and  superior  beauty. 


Moclcnty  with  held  tbe  _ 

Pojm,  (Myuey. 

Go'ddess-likb.t  adj.  [goddeu  and  ttte.] 
a  goddess.     Mr.  M alone 
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thinks  this  epithet  not  common,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  ha*  cited  only  an  example  from 
Pope.  The  following  examples  will 
prove  the  frequency  and  the  propriety 
of  iu  use. 

Your  high  self. 
The  graciou*  mark  o'  the  land,  you  liavc  obscur'd 
Willi  a  swain'*  wearing ;  n»d  iiw,  pour  lowly  maid. 
Most  sunfuVn  tike  prank'd  up.  Si*U.  tt'inl.  Tale. 
More  gvldrit  tor  titan  wife-like.  Shah.  Ci/mb. 
fricsiiigs  like  one  immurtil,  mid  cJic  dances 
A*  gMliisnUike  lo  Iut  admired  Uyt.    5&u*v.  Petit, 

In  enmctic  ganmotv,  "kc  wi  ne  virgin  maid 
Or  Diuu'*  troop*,  site  uimlie  was  arraid  ; 
Save,  fpxt  tetif  Ukt,  her  globe-like  head  aruiind 
With  verdiuit  wreath  of  sacred  bnv  «<  cniwu'd. 

Mir.  for  \fa;.  p.  7B2. 
With  tod>trn-tiie  demeanour  forth  -Ik-  went. 

MOton,  l>.  I.. 
She  —  IX-lia's  self 
In  gait  surpass'd  ami  ^Meulike  deport. 

J/,:<..»,  ;*.  L. 
Th  n  female  voir.-*  from  the  shore  1  Iward  ; 
A  uniJ  amidst  tli<in  g.tdtieu-tiie  appear'd. 

Pujt,  0<lytuy. 

Go'uf ATiirn  f        [god  and  fattier.  Sax. 
joiaMvii.  See  also  Godmother. j  The 


spo  isor  at  (lie  font. 

IK-  had  a  >on  by  her.  anil  I 
honour  j>  to  >Uud  toif  Her  ti 


r  Icitiyc  did  Idin  the 
-  to  hit.  chi  Id. 

Mfii'vH,  Heu.  VII. 
Confirmoliun.  a  profitable  usage  of  ibe  church, 
transcribe.!  Irani  the  apostle*,  cuntitls  in  the  child's 
undertaking  in  hit  own  name  the  biijrtisinal  now  ; 
and,  tint  he  may  more  solemnly  enter  this  obliga- 
tion, bringing  imnt  #*lf,ihsr  widi  biro,  not  nan, 
as  in  tupuvin,  at  hit  procurator. 

Go'uilKAD.f   n.i.  [Uomgod.] 
1.  Godship;  deity;  divinity; 
lure.   It  is  used  both  of  idols  and  of  the 
true  God. 

Tic  (lithemt  of  the  Father,  of  lbs  Son,  and  of 
Oic  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one;  the  glory  equal,  the 
lnjjv-.iv  coetemal.  Alkanas.  Creed. 

Be  content ; 
Tour  low-laid  ton  our  (,-MttfW  will  uplift. 

At  live  holy  mount 
Of  heavenVlrgh-seatod  lop,  the  imperial  throne 
Of  (Jin/trwi/,  fiVd  for  ever  Srm  and  sure. 
The  filial  pm'r  arriv'd.  JfuVoit,  P.  L. 

So  may  lliy  girihenit  he  confest, 
fio  Ihc  returning  year  be  blest.  Prior. 

%  A  deity  in  person ;  u  god  or  goddess. 

l-'uratmucb  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God, 
we  uught  not  to  think  tlut  Use  Gadkrtul  it  like 
onto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device.  Aett,  «vil.  °>j. 

Were  vour  wHhrvdt  to  borrow  of  n.en,  men 
would  forsake  the  godt,  Mmktptnn,  Timan. 

Adoring  first  tint  genius  of  tlic  place. 
The  nyuiphs  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown. 

DrytUn, 

Go'DLP.ss.f  adj.  [Sax.  jtoMeap.]  Without 
sense  of  duty  to  God;  atheistical ; 
wicked ;  irreligious  ;  impious. 

Of  these  two  sorts  of  men,  both  goiiltu,  the  one 
ha*  utterly  no  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  other 
studies  how  to  persuade  themselves  that  there  it  00 
auch  thing  to  be  known.  Hooker. 

My  lordt,  he  hade  me  my.  that  you  may  know 
How  tnurb  he  scorns,  and  (at  good  princes  ought: 
IXfics  bate,  indirect,  and  g.Klteii  Muclicrics. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Ijjwi  >f  Candy. 
Tltat  gaoTris  crew 
Rrbelliouv  JfiuV.it,  P.  /„ 

Kor  faults  not  bis,  for  guilt  and  crime* 
Of  pxllru  men,  and  of  rebellious  timet, 
Him  hit  ungrateful  country  tent, 

Dryitn. 


GOD 

Go'di-essvess.*  n.  s.  [from  godless.]  The 
state  of  being  wicked. 

The  sinner  given  himself  over  to  a  wild  and 
loot*  profanencts  ;  to  a  lawless  courtc  of  gud/ris- 
neu.  B/>.  Hull,  Rem.  p  «7. 

Godlike,  adj.  [god  and  lite.]  Divine: 
resembling  a  divinity ;  supremely  excel- 
lent. 

Thin  Adam  hi*  illustrious  gorst  besought, 
And  thus  (be  fvtlitr  angel  antwer'd  mild. 

MHt  i°. 

Muting  and  much  revolving  in  hit  bn-att, 
How  iMtt  the  niiglrly  work  he  might  hesin 
Of  saviour  to  mankind,  and  winch  way  fl'tt 
Puhli^i  hit  e-WUlr  office  now  mature.  Mitt.  P.  It. 

That  prince  thall  he  so  wi*c  and  p*llilce,  at,  by 
CMiiMislM-d  law*  of  liberty,  to  .ccute  protection 
anil  encouragement  to  the  lionttt  induviry  of  man- 
kind, /.ocre. 

Go'dhly.*  adv.  [from  godly.  This  is  the 
true  word,  though  the  "•cpetition  of  the 
syllable  is  certainly  harsh.  See  the 
adveri>  Godly.]    Itighteously  ;  piously. 

Enjoining  iheiu  upon  the  nverest  penullin  lo 
livea-yuVy,  Iwtlily,  and  riglHeoutlv  in  this  promt 
world.    "     Hen  If-AoW.n.  Srrw.' (1C!I7,J  i.  114. 

Go'DLiso.t  >«.  t.  [from  god.]  A  little  di- 
vinity ;  a  diminutive  pod. 

Thy  puny  ^v«i.ij«  of  inferior  race, 
Wliote  humble  statoet  are  content  with  hratt. 

DrytttH,  Juv. 

lie  preserved  a  young  plump  foitJinz  culled 
Bacchus,  alter  lite  death  of  hit  mother  H,  iiKle 

Gnyloii  sit  I)'  tjuir  p.  '24 1 . 

Go'DLiXEis.f  n.  t.  [from  godly.] 

1.  Holy  to  God. 
A<ti  to  your  fitith  virtue,  and  lo  virtue  know. 

leJ^*',  ami  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  tem- 
perance patience,  and  to  putiencc  xiutliteu.  and  to 
gutliwu  Iwothirly  kindne^t.  V'  Pft.  i.  5,  6,  7. 

2.  General  observation  of  all  the  duties 
prescribed  by  religion. 

Virtue  and  eadlmeu  of  life  arc  required  at  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  God.  Hooker. 

Go'Di.Y/f'  adj.  [Sax.  jo.slicO 

1.  Pious  towards  God. 

Grant  that  we  may  hereafter  live  a  gecf/v, 
righteous,  and  tohcr  life.  Comnum  Pmyer. 

2.  Good ;  righteous ;  religious. 

Help,  Lord,  for  tlie  «^//y  man  ccasrth,  for  the 
failhful  fail  among  tlie  ctiilHren  of  men.  Pt.  tii.  I . 

'file  tame  church  is  really  holy  in  this  world, 
in  relation  to  all  g nd/y  persons  contained  in  it,  by 
•  real  infutrd  unctity.  Pearmt. 

Go'dly.  adv.  Piously ;  righteously.  By 
annlogy  it  should  be  godlilif,  but  the 
repetition  of  the  syllable  is  too  har»h. 

Tlie  apotile  St.  Paul  leacltelh,  that  every  one 
which  wilt  live  guiify  in  Cbritl  Jetut  mux  «tlTer 
persecution.  Hooker. 

Go'DLYHKAD.f"  n.  1.  [from  godly."]  Good- 
ness ;  righteousness.  An  old  word,  Dr. 
Johnson  hays,  citing  an  example  from 
Spenser,  in  which,  however,  the  true 
word  is  goodly head.  See  Goodlyiif.ad. 
Go'pmother.t  n.  t.  [god  and  mother.  Sax. 
jobmobep.]  A  woman  who  has  under- 
taken sponsion  in  baptism.  A  term  of 
spiritual  relation. 

There  dull  be  for  every  m*lc  rluld  to  Ik  hap. 
•ited  iwo  godfathers  and  one  gadm.tlktr ,  and  for 


GOB 

Go'Dsntp.f  n.  u  [from  god.]  The  rank 
or  character  of  a  god ;  deity ;  divinity, 
perhaps  not  used  jn  a  serious  sense. 

Discoursing  largely  on  ilii*  tliense, 
O'er  hil  Is  and  dale*  U>ir  g«ii*tf«  cam..  friw. 
Venus  — 

Trudg'd  k  away  to  Jove'o  high  court. 

And  uVre  hit  godMp  did  entreat 

To  look  out  for  bis  best  receipt. 

S«sy1,  erf.  ttnrrrt,  p.  95. 
Go'dsib  *    See  Gossip. 
Go'DhaitTii.*  ».  t.  [god  and  smith.]  A 

maker  of  idols. 

Gudi  tbey  liatl  tried  of  every  tliape  and  aize, 
That  gudtmillu  could  produce,  or  pricttt  dtritr. 

PryltH.  At*  anrf  AckiU 

Go'nsoN.f  n.t.  [god  und  son.  Sax.  51*- 
junu.]    One  for  whom  one  has 
sponsor  at  the  font. 

What,  did  mv  rather-, A-nrf«»  «-ek  your  life? 
He  whom  my  father  named  7  your  Edgat  ? 

S&ntt/>mre. 

Go'owABD.t  adv.  To  Godward  is  I'.uard 
God.  So  mc  read,  tlac  Aretltusa  tcnus, 
for  hnctrnus  Arethusu. 

And  Mich  fust  have  we  through  f'hritt  to  G*4- 
vartl.  'i  Cor. 

Wliat  Uw  eye  of  a  bat  it  to  the  tun,  lite  same 
is  all  human  undemanding  to  t.V/ntinfr. 

Itm At,  Imi.  ii.  II. 

Gt>'owiT.f  »•  i.  [sob,  good,  and  p  ht,  an 
animal.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  From  the  Icel. 
god,  good,  and  veidc,  prey  taken  in 
hunting,  or  vrsf,  food.  Sercnius.]  A 
bird  of  particular  di  licacy. 

My  foot-boy  shall  eat  phcatant-t,  calvcr'd  sal- 
moitt, 

Knots  lam|«rey*,  goiimtt.    B.  /mum.  Akkemi*. 
Nor  ortelant  nor  gvtinli  crown'd  his  I 


every  female,  two  godmMlirrt,  and  one  gndfatltcr. 

islrirsre,  t\iuiM.  Prayer. 
The  ducheas  of  Norfolk,  *..>f»ioJVr.  bearing  Uk 
child  (the  princes*  Eliialielh]  rirtily  halntrd  in  a 
manlle;  die  marchionew  of  Dorset,  the  other  r.W- 

■e.r.Hm.  Yin. 


Go'dyeld.  ladv.  [corrupted  from  God 
Go'dyield.  J  shield  or  protect.]  A  term 
of  thanks.    Now  not  used. 

Herein  I  teach  you, 
How  you  should  bid  esWyWt/  us  for  your  pains, 
And  lliank  ut  for  your  trouble.  Stmktpeare,  Mae. 

GouL.t  adj.  [Sax  jeitlepe,  yellow ;  Su. 
Goth.  gut.  Tliis  word  must  be  pro- 
nounced gool;  and  is  of  the  same  family 
as  gold.  Gael  or  gulc  is  used  in  Suffolk 
and  K&scx  for  yellow.]  Yellow.  An  old 
word. 


In  March  al  tin 
I  lop. roots  to  well 


dry  teuton  or  wet, 
t  skilful  go  set; 


The  gorier  and  younger,  the  better  I  lose  ; 
Well  gutted  and  | 


the  better  llsey  prove. 


'  times : 


Go'E.s-.*  part,  prcter.  of  go ; 

written,  and  indeed  rightly. 
Go'ER.f  n.  s.  [from  go.] 

1.  One  that  goes  ;  a  runner. 

I  would  iIkv  were  in  Africk  both  together. 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  coer  bark ,  Sttaktjienre,  Cymt 

8urh  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  tin 
Which,  followed  well,  would  now 
them 

But  rum  backward.  .WiTtr;<ritre,  AWl  «vtf. 

Nothing  could  hurt  eitlicr  of  us  so  much  aa 
the  intervening  officious  impertinence  of  those 
£>vtx  between  u*.  who  in  England  pretend  to 
intimacies  with  you,  and  in  Ireland  to  intiraaciea 
with  me.  Pope  to  a'aa/1 

2.  A  walker ;  one  that  has  a  gait  or  man- 
ner of  walking  good  or  bad. 

The  earl  was  so  far  from  being  ■  good  dancer, 
that  he  was  no  graceful  goer.  »'««»*». 
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G  O  L 


G  O  L 


S.  One  thai  transacts  business  between 
two  parties,   la  an  ill  sense.    See  Go- 

BKTWEFN. 

Let  all  pitiful  caerjbtlwecn  to 
world'*  cod  after  my  name,  rail  tbein  all 

Sfotywnrtr,  TV.  and  Crea. 
*.  A  term  often  applied  to  a  horse ;  as, 
he  is  a  good  goer,  a  safe  goer. 

Ia  tbv  rough  French  bone  brought  to  the  door? 
They  «y  he  is  a  high  -tier.  1  shall  soon  try  hi» 
vncitlr.  Henna,,  and  FL  Cupid's  Revenge 

S.  The  foot.  Obsolete. 

A  double  mantle,  cast 
Athwart  hK  shoulders,  his  fair*  g<rt  grac't 
With  fitted  shoes.  Chanmnn. 

Go'eTV.»  n.  s.  [Tt.goetic;  Gr.y»»Ti,*,  en- 
chantment.] A  kind  of  niagick  ;  an 
invueation  of  evil  spirit*. 

I'orphyry  and  same  other,  did  dLstingttiah  these 
two  sorts,  mo  a*  to  condemn  indeed  the  grosser, 
which  they  tailed  magick  or  pvty. 

H-Uyve'l,  Metam)<r  (IfiRI.)  p.  SI. 

GOFF  *  n.s.  [old  French,  guff?,  rude, 
blockish,  clownish.] 

1.  A  foolish  clown.  North.  Grose.  Sonic- 
times  pronounced  gaff. 

2.  A  game.    Sec  Golp. 

3.  A  mow  of  hay  or  corn.  Essex.  Grose. 
Of  uncertain  etymology. 

He  was  in  his  ksiKMir  slacking  up  a  gaff  of  torn. 

Far.  cited  *y  WW,  Ath.  Or.  i  i99. 

Go'Kifisii.*  adj.  [from  goffl]  Foolish; 
indiscreet. 

Beware  of  gafiiht  pcplts  spechc, 
That  dreirten  thingis,  whidi  that  nevir  were. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Crttt.  iii.  SST. 

Goo.*  n.  t.  [perhaps  from  the  Goth,  gagg, 
the  way.  See  Agoo.]  Haste  ;  desire 
to  go. 

You  have  put  me  into  audi  a  tog  of  going,  I 
would  notably  for  all  the  worid. 

Ilcaum.  and  ft-  Wit  wiUvnrt  Money. 

To  GOGGLE  t  v.  a.  [Dr.  Johnson  offer* 
no  etymology ;  Junius  derives  it  from 
the  Lat.  cadet,  having  one  eye  only ; 
and  Wicliffe  use*  gogil  yghed  for  having 
one  fife,  St-  Murk,  ix.  47.  Serenius 
offers  the  Icel.  gagr,  prominent,  which 
is  not  improbable,  the  meaning  of  gog- 
gle being  not  to  look  asquint,  which  is 
the  definition  given  of  the  word  by 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  rather  to  have  full 
eyes,  a  kind  of  prominent  look.  Sec 
both  the  substantive  and  adjective.] 
To  strain  the  eyes  ;  to  roll  the  eyes. 

A  hugyo  giaunt  stifle  and  atarke, 
All  foule  at  Umbe  and  lere, 

Two  gaggling  »y,n  "*c  *•»■ 

Sir  C.wline,  Percy't  JW.  of  Ant.  Poetry, 
Such  aigbi  lurre  they  Uiat  aee  «ritli  goggling  eye«. 

Sidney,  Arcad.  b.  ii. 
Infaatn'd  all  nror  with  diagracc, 
To  Ih  been  by  her  in  audi  a  place, 
Which  made  bim  hang  hi.  head,  and  scoul, 
And  wink  and  gogele  like  an  ow).  Hu-uhmt. 

Nor  sighs,  nor  groan*,  Dor  gaggling  eyes  did 
want-  Dryden. 

Go'colk.*  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  stare  ;  a  bold  or  strained  look. 

Do  ye  atarr  gatgfeif  I  ltotw  lo  make  winter 
boots  of  thy  bide  yet.   lltitum.  $  ft.  An.  of  Malta. 
Othtn  will  have  audi  a  divided  face  between 
n  inviting  glance,  that  the 
1  will  make  the  beat  look  to  be 
at  that  time  ridictitous.  l*rd  Halifax. 

2.  In  the  plural  only,  both  blind*  for 
that  are  apt  to  take  fright,  aud 


glasses  worn  by  persons  to  defend  the 
eyes  from  dust  or  the  heut  of  the  sun. 
Both  these  senses   are  modern,  and 
rather  vulgar. 
Go'ciclk.*  adj.  Staring  ;  having  full  eyes. 

Frowning  he  enters  

And  louring  on  roc  with  the  gaigle  eye. 

Mir.  far  Mag.  p  427. 
Give  him  admonition  to  fooakc  hia  aawcy  gla- 
tctuv  grace,  and  his  gaggle  eye. 

//,  Jansan,  Paetatter. 


Thy. 


ita  vast  brow, 


Like  a  grim  Cyclop,  femh'tv.  Post,  fid.  p.  lid. 

Go'ggle-eyed  f  adj.  [from  goggle  and 
rye.  See  the  ctym.  of  To  tioceLE.] 
Having  eyes  ready  to  start,  us  it  were, 
out  of  the  head. 

They  are  deformed,  unnatural,  or  lame ;  and 
very  unseemly  to  lonk  upon,  cscc|it  to  men  tlwt 
be  gagslcrycd  themselves.     Aic/iam.  SchaaimnUrr. 

Every  lover  admires  his  mistress  though  slie 
be  very  dd'ormed,  —  bald,  goggle-eyed,  hlcar.t-yed, 
or  with  s'.sring  eyes  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed, 
black  or  yellow  about  the  eye,,  or  Mpiinl-eyeil. 

ftnrlon,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  524. 

Go'ggled.*  adj.  [from  goggle.}  Promi- 
nent ;  staring. 

Ugly  faced,  with  long  black  liair,  gag;letl  eyes 
wide-mouthed.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trau.  p.  50. 

Go'ikg.  n.  i,  [from  go.] 

1.  Hie  act  of  walking. 

When  nnblc*  are  Uieir  tavlorv'  tutora. 
No  hcreticka  burnt,  but  wencbea'  auitora, 
Then  cornea  tlw  lime,  wlm  Uvea  lo  aee't, 
That  g-AMg  ahall  be  uVd  with  feci. 

Stmktpcare,  A'.  Lear. 

2.  Pregnancy. 

The  time  of  death  hat  a  far  greater  latitude  than 
that  of  our  birth  ;  mo. I  women  coming,  according 
to  their  reckoning,  within  the  compaaa  of  a  fort- 
night ;  that  n,  the  twentieth  part  of  ihelrfoiiif. 

Grew,  Cotaiat.  Sacr. 

3.  Departure. 

Thy  going  ia  not  lonely ;  with  tlx*  goea 
Thy  buvbond ;  him  to  follow  tbou  art  bound. 

ifiltan,  P.  L. 

*.  Proceeding;  series  of  conduct.  In 
colloquial  language  we  say,  goings-on. 

Hit  eyes  are  upon  the  wsya  of  man,  anil  lie 
acoth  all  Ilia  gains'.  Jja,  aaaiv.  21. 

To  Gone.*  To  stupify.  See  To  Gowk. 
Go'i.a.  it.  *.    The  same  with  Cymatium, 

In  a  cornice  the  gUa,  or  cymatiuui  of  the  co- 
rona, tlm  coping,  the  modilliona  or  dentelli  make 
a  noble  -ho*.  Addimm,  S/ietf  No.  A 1 5. 

GOLD.f  «•  «•  [jolb,  Saxon  ;  gotud,  riches, 
Welsh.  It  is  called  gold  in  our  En- 
glish tongue,  either  ot  geel,  as  Scaliger 
says,  which  is  iu  Dutch  to  shine ;  or  of 
another  Dutch  word,  which  is  geiten, 
and  signifies  in  Latin  valtre,  in  English 
to  be  of  price  or  value  :  hence  cometh 
their  ordinary  word  geit,  for  money. 
Poach  am  on  Drawing.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Others,  noticing  the  Iccl.  guld,  gold, 
consider  gul,  yellow,  as  the  origin.  See 
Goei..  Serenius  and  Wachter  deduce 
it  from  the  Icel.  giltie,  value,  price] 

1.  Gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  metals, 
more  malleable  and  ductile  than  any 
other,  exceeding  all  in  weight  except 
platina,  and  of  a  bright  yellowish  colour; 
assuming,  when  melted,  that  of  a  bluish- 
grccn. 

GM  hath  tboae  nature* :  grealocm  of  weight, 
doaetuaaof  parta,  fixation,  pliantneaa  or  aofuMnw, 


imnunily  frum  rust,  and  the  colour  or  tin 
of  yellow.  Daeon,  A'«f.  /fiat. 

Ah '.  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ply  ilie  luurh, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gM  indeed. 

Stialtt/»,re,  Rkh.  II I. 

We  readily  aay  llii*  'n  gM,  and  that  a  silver 
goblet,  only  try  lire  dlflerent  figure*  and  colours 
rcpreM-ntcd  to  the  lye  by  the  pencil.  L»<*», 

Tlie  £i»U  fraught  vea»cl,  which  nuid  IcmpeaU 
beat, 

He  aeea  now  voinly  make  to  his  rclreat. 

Vryden,  Tyran.  fjam. 

2.  Money. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  (educe, 
Allbou^h  I  did  admit  il  as  a  motive 
The  looner  lo  ctTVct  what  I  intended. 

Sir.ltyxart,  Hen.  Y*. 
Tlwu  lliat  so  stoutly  liavl  resisted  me, 
Gi\e  me  Iby  g.M,  ifllmu  liaM  any  g,Jd; 
For  1  Ikivc  bought  it  with  an  huudivd  blows. 

&vn£t/trnrr,  Hen  Vf. 
Hie  old  man's  god,  bis  gold,  has  v,on  upon  Iwr. 

Jlraum  aau  ft.  lUtte  Thxf. 

3.  It  is  used  for  any  thing  pleasing  or 
valuable.  So  among  the  nncients  -^i^ 
affUi.it ;  and  "  aniniaiuque  nioresque 
aureot  educit  in  asstra."  Horace. 

T1»e  king's  a  bawcock ,  and  a  heart  of  g*l<t, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Skuktpeare,  Hen.  Y. 

4.  A  flower. 

Jalousie, 

That  weml  af  yelwc  gVrfrr  a  gerlond. 

Chancer,  Kn.  iota. 
TIh>  crimsin  dsmcll  flower,  the  bluebottle,  aud 
gold, 

Which,  though  esteem'd  bnt  weeds,  yet  for  their 
dainty  hews 

And  for  their  scent  not  ill.  tiny  for  this  purpose 
use.  Vraylaa,  Palyolo.  S.  IS. 

Gold  of  Pleasure,  n.s.  [myagrum.]  A 
plant. 

Go'ldbeaten.*    adj.    [gold  and  beat.'] 
Gilded  ;  covered  with  gold. 
In  many  gay  garment*  that  wercn  galdlraten. 

Purer,  Ploughmen'*  Credt. 

Go'ldbeatcr.  it.  i.  [gold  nnd  beat.]  One" 
whose  occupation  is  to  beat  or  foliate 
gold  to  gild  other  matter. 

Our  galdl<atcrt,  tlMtugh,  foe  their  own  pfoAc 
sake,  they  are  wont  lo  uw  the  finest  gold  they  ran 
get.  yet  tlwy  scruple  not  lo  employ  coined  gold; 
and  that  the  mint-masters  nre  wont  to  alloy  with 
copper  or  silver,  to  make  the  coin  more  stiir,  and 
less  subject  to  be  wailed  by  attrition.  A.yJW. 

Go'ldbeater's  Skin.  n.s.  The  intcslinum 
rectum  of  an  ox,  which  goldbeaters  lay 
between  the  leaves  of  their  metal  while 
they  beut  it,  whereby  the  membrane  is 
reduced  thin,  and  made  fit  to  apply  to 
cuts  or  small  fresh  Mounds,  as  is  now 
the  common  practice.  Quincy. 

When  your  gillyflowers  blow,  if  tbrr  break  the 
pod,  atx-n  it  with  a  penknife  nt  each  division,  aa 
low  aa  the  Mower  ha)  burst  it,  and  bind  it  about 
with  a  narrow  slip  of  aWinWri  <aw,  which 
with  your  tongue,  and  it  will  stick  lo- 
.VurriJirrr,  Htftamlry. 


Go'i.pbound.  adj.  [gold  and  bound.]  En- 
compassed with  gold. 

Thy  air, 

Thou  other  gocakVisinu'  brow,  is  like  the  6rst. 

ShalajiearC,  .** 

GoL'DES.f  adj.  [Sax.  yolben.] 

I .  Made  of  gold  ;  consisting  of  gold. 

The  golden  imago  that  Neburbadnruar  the 
king  luuh  set  up.  Dan.  fii.  5. 

O  would  to  Gud  that  tltc  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 

 me  to  the  brain ! 

ic*.  ///. 
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Nine  royal  knight*  in  cqcLal  rank  su.rreed, 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  s  fiery  steed, 
In  K'-JJen  armour  glorious  la  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  asil'd  with  gold. 

Drudtn. 

2.  Shining;  bright;  splendid ;  resplendent. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  ptien  sun  gives  ikX 
To  thuse  (roll  uxxnung  drop*  upon  the  ruse  ; 
Nor  shine*  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep.  Shaki. 

'TU  better  to  be  lowly  born 
Than  wear  a  goldrn  sorrow.     S*oi«-  Hen.  VIII. 

I  leaven's  geldm  winged  herald  lata  he  <aw 
To  a  poor  Galilean  virgin  sent.  Cmfhaa. 

To  her  hard  yoke  you  mint  hereafter  bow, 
How'er  she  shines  all  golden  to  you  now.  Uryden. 

And  sec  the  guardian  angeli  of  the  good, 
Reclining  soft  on  many  a  golden  cloud.  Jleisr. 
S.  Yellow ;  of  the  colour  of  gold. 

Co/Jot  russvling  hath  a  gold  coloured  coat 
under  a  niwl  hair,  and  iu  flesh  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

Excellent ;  valuable. 

I  have  bought 
CaMrn  opinion*  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  glow, 
Not  cut  aiide  so  soon.         Sluitqieart,  Stacteih. 

That  verse  which  they  commonly  call  golden, 
has  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a 
verb  betwixt  then]  to  keep  the  peace.  Dryilcn. 

Thence  arises  that  golden  rule  of  dealing  with 
others,  aa  we  would  liare  others  deal  with  us. 

H'nUt,  Logitk. 

5.  Happy ;  resembling  the  age  of  gold. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day, 
aa  they  did  in  the 


Goldiii'lted.*    adj.   [Sax.  jolbhileeb.] 

Having  a  golden  nilt ;  a  phrase  applied 

to  a  sword. 
Go'ldleaf.*   n.  t.    [Saxon,  jolblaeta.] 

Beaten  gold. 
Go'i.dk  ey.  ti.  t.    A  sort  of  fish,  otherwise 

called  gilthead.  Diet. 
Go'ldpi.easchb.  n.t.  An  herb.  Did. 
Go'ldproof.*  adj.    [gold  and  proof."] 

Able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  gold. 

This  h  moat  itrange:  Art  thou  goUprooff 
There"*  furtbee.  Bcaun.  and  Ft.  HWi  Tragedy. 

Go'ld.mze.   n.  t.    A  glue  of  a  golden 
colour  ;  glue  used  by  gilders. 

The  gum  of  i«y  ia  good  to  put  into  your 
goldriic,  and  other  colours.  Pracham  on  Drawing. 

Go'LDSMiTH.t  n.t.  [Sax. jolbrmrtl.] 
1.  One  who  manufactures  gold. 


Go'i.dk*  Number,  n.  t.  The 
which  shews  the  year  of  the 
cycle. 

This  was  invented,  long  before  our  Saviour'a 
nativity,  by  Meton  the  Atiwninn,  from  whence  it 
was  styled  the  Metonic  cycle;  till  afterwards  it 
cltanged  its  name,  being  either  from  its  groat 
usefulness  in  ascertaining  the  moon's  age,  or  else 
from  its  being  written  in  letters  of  gold,  called  the 
golden  number ,  though  sometimes,  for  the  first  of 
these  reasons,  it  k  called  Ik  cycle  of  die  moon. 

Go'lden  Rod.*  n. ».  [yirga  aurea.)  A 
plant. 

Go'ldes  Ride.*  n.t.  In  arithmetick,  the 
Rule  of  Three,  or  Rule  of  Proportion. 

Go  lden  Saxifrage,  n.  t.  [chrysoplenium.) 
An  herb. 

Go'i  denly.  adv.  [from  golden.)  Delight- 
fully ;  splendidly. 

My  brother  Jaqucs  he  keeps  at  school,  and 
report  speaks  gvldenly  of  hit  profit. 

SbaJtnxm,  Am  yen  Ok  it. 

Go'ldfiucii.  n.t.  [3olbpnc,  Saxon.]  A 
singing  bird,  so  named  from  his  golden 
colour.  This  is  called  in  Staffordshire  a 
proud  tauior. 

iH  singing  birds  they  have,  linnets,  goldfinches, 
ruddocks,  Canary -birds,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and 
divers  others.  CYrmi' 

A  goldfinch  there  I  saw,  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  paioled  plumes,  that  bopp'd  from  side  to  side. 

Z'ryhu. 

Go'ldfinder.  n.t.  [gold  and^/SW.]  One 
who  finds  gold.  A  term  ludicrously 
applied  to  those  that  empty  lakes. 

His  empty  paunch  that  be  might  111, 
He  suck'd  his  vittsls  through  a  quill ; 
Untouch'd  it  pasa'd  between  his  grinders, 
Or't  hud  been  h»|ipjr  for  ^dfinden.  Sunjt. 

Go'ldhammer.  n.t.  A  kind  of  bird.  Dirf. 
Go'ldikg.  n.  t.   A  sort  of  apple.  Diet. 


2.  A  banker ;  one  who  keeps  money  for 
others  in  his  hands. 

They  [bankers]  were  a  tribe  that  had  risen  and 
grown  up  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  never  were 
IxwrJ  of  before  the  late  troubles,  till  when  the 
whole  trade  of  money  bad  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  scriveners :  they  ware  for  tine  most 
part  gatdtwutht,  men  known  to  bo  so  rich,  and  of 
so  good  reputation,  that  all  the  money  of  th« 
kingdom  would  be  trusted  or  deposited  in  thrii 
hands.  id.  Ckrtndm,  life.  Hi.  597, 

The  gisituwitu  or  scrivener,  who  takes  all  your 
fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  baa  beforehand 
resolved  to  break  the  following  day,  does  surely 
deserve  the  gallows.  Swift. 

Borrowed  500L  of  a  gaUtmiti  upon  my  ticket. 

Speclattr,  vol.  1*.  (IT  15,)  No.  14. 

Go'LDYLOCKS.f  •»-  #•  [coma  aurea,  Latin.] 
A  plant. 
Fair  ox-eye,  goldytnckt,  and  columbine, 

Jr.  Joisieis,  Uoujvet. 

Golf.*  n.  t.  [Dutch  and  Sw.  kolf,  a  club; 
kolf  is  also  a  Dutch  game  played  in  an 
enclosed  area  with  clubs  and  balls.]  A 
game  played  with  a  ball  and  a  club  or 
bat ;  formerly  called  bandy-ball.  It  con- 
sists in  driving  the  ball  from  one  hole  to 
another ;  and  he  who  drives  his  ball  into 
the  hole  with  the  fewest  strokes,  is 
the  winner.  It  is  a  common  game  in 
Scotland :  See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Etym. 
Scot.  Diet,  in  V.  Golf.  Strutt  says, 
that  it  is  also  used  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Coif  was  a  fashionable  game  among  the  no- 
bility at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  was  one  of  the  exercises  with 
which  prince  Henry,  eldest  son  to  James  the  first, 
occasionally  amused  himself. 

Strutt,  tyortrmid  Pommel  of  the  People  of  Eng. 

Golf  and  toot-ball  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited in  Scotland  by  king  James  the  second  in 
1457.  Brand,  Popular  Antiauitie*. 

G01.L.+  n.  t.  [corrupted,  as  Skinner 
thinks,  from  pal  or  pol,  whence  pealban, 
to  handle  or  manage.  Dr.  Johnson  — 
May  it  not  be  a  more  easy  corruption  of 
the  Greek  yCaXtr,  (gualon,)  the  palm  of 
the  hand  ?]  Hands ;  paws ;  claws.  Used 
in  contempt. 

They  set  bands,  and  Mopaa  put  her  golden 
gout  among  tbem ;  and  blind  fortune,  that  saw 
nut  the  colour  of  them,  gave  her  the  pre-eminence. 

Sidney. 

Make  'cm  hold  up  their  spread  goUt. 


Wish  her 
To  wash  bar  hand',  iu  besn  or  floor; 
And  do  you,  in  like  manner,  scour 
Your  dirty  golU.  Cotton,  Ftrg.  a  4. 

Golo're.*  «j.  i.  [Irish,  gUire,  plenty,  a 
great  deal ;  Gael,  leor,  go  leoir,  enough ; 
Shaw ;  gdore,  Scottish ;  Jamieson  in  V. 
Gelori.]  Abundance.  Still  used  in 
many  parts  of  England.  See  also  Glore. 

GOM.*  n.t.  [Goth,  guma.  Sax.  juroa; 
Germ,  gomo,  a  man.]  A  man.  Obsolete. 

I  Gloton,  quod  Ihegonsr,  giltye  me  yelde, 
That  I  have  trespassed  with  long. 

P.  Ptougkmane  finion. 

This  term  remained  on  the  English  stage  till 
the  time  of  Charles  uw  first.  It  occurs  in  The 
Widow,  which  was  acted  In  that  reign  with  mnch 
applause. 

Hieh.  Say  you, air?  — 

I'll  try  your  ladyship,  faith.  —  Lady,  well  met. 
Prnn.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 
Rich.  A  scornful  gem. 

On  which  |iuv>agc  the  roramentsior  observes, 
(Old  PI.  vol.  lii.  p.  S45.)  that  Junius  in  his  Ety- 
mologicon  says,  that  gam  or  gome  signifies  a  man. 
Ricliardo  therefore  means,  that  Francisco,  in  bis 
assumed  character  of  a  woman ,  acts  not  with  the 
softness  and  delicacy  of  a  female,  but  with  the 
scorn  and  haughtuwss  of  a  male. 

Waiter,  Elymoteg.  Mag.  p.  3S5. 
Go'man.*  n.  t.  [from  gomJ}     A  man, 
simply ;  not  a  goodman,  an  householder, 
a  master  of  a  family,  as  Verstegan,  Bai- 
ley, and  others  have  asserted.  Obsolete. 

From  this  name  for  man  under  the  form  of  gas, 
gum.  gome,  he  the  etymologists  have  rightly 
derived  K'^im^r,,  which  some  have  idly  conceived 

GoME-t  n.  i.  The  black  grease  of  a  cart- 
wheel.   Dr.  Johnson  thus  gives  this 


French,  gom- 


word,  without  any  etyraol 

ley.     It  is  probably  a  corruption  of 

eoom.  See  Coon. 
GOMPHO'SIS.^  n.  t.  [Gr. 

from  •ys'sif*,,  a  nail ;  old  1 

phote.  Cotgrave.]   A  | 

articulation. 

Gomphosit  is  the  connexion  of  a  tooth 

to  its  socket.  Wiseman. 
GO'NDOLA.^  ft.  t.  Igondale,  French; 

gondola,  Ital.  and  low  Lat.  uvrrsXA,, 

Grsccobarb.  a  kind  of  little  vessel,  "  ex 

idiotnate  Italico,  gondola."  Mcur^ius. 

Some  derive  it  from  the  Gr.  nitiv,  a  sort 

of  vase.]  A  boat  much  used  in  Venice ; 

a  small  boat, 

He  saw  did  swim 
Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glance  of  rye, 
A  little  gandttny,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Iu  a  gondola  were  seen  together  I.orcnm  and 
bis  smurc-us  Jersice. 

As  with  gondolat  and  men,  his 
Good  excellence  the  duke  of  Venice 
Sails  out,  and  gives  the  gulph  a  ring. 
GoNDOLi'KR.t  »•  *■  Ver.  gondolier,  Cot- 
grave  ;  gondoliere,  Ital.J  A  boatman ; 
one  that  rows  a  gondola. 

Your  fair  daughter. 
Transported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  gmscforW, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor. 

Skabprart,  OtheB*. 

Gone.  part,  preler.  [from  go.   See  To 
Go.] 

1.  Advanced;  forward  in  progress. 
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I  have  known  sheen  cured  of  the  rot,  when 
they  have  not  been  far  gam  with  it,  only  by  being 
pot  into  bronrrlandi.  Jfonfimrr. 

The  obscrvetor  i*  much  the  brisker  of  the  two, 
and,  I  think,  faruwr  'gone  of  late  in  lici  and 
Impudence  than  his  Presbyterian  brother.  £it^>. 

8.  Rained;  undone. 

He  roost  know  'bis  none  of  your  daughter,  nor 
ny  sister :  w»  are  gone  else.    Shah.  WinU  Talc. 

3.  Past. 

I'U  tell  thee  the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  jpw  by, 
Sine*  I  came  to  this  isle,       Shakepeare,  TempeM. 

4.  Lost;  departed. 

When  her  id  alien  saw  that  the  hope  of  their 
gains  was  gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas, 

Acts,  xvi.  1 9. 

Speech  Is  confined  to  the  living,  and  imparted 

tin 


gon  fhlmticre^] 


5.  Dead  ;  departed  from  life. 

I  mount  Adonis  dead  and  gone.  Oldham. 

A  dog,  that  has  his  now  held  in  the  vapour, 
loan  all  signs  of  life  f  but  carried  into  the  sir,  or 
thrown  into  a  lake,  recovers,  if  not  quite  gone. 

Additon  on  Italy. 

GO'NFALON.f  I  «.  s.    igonfanon,  Fr. 

GO'NFANON.  \  gun/ana,  lcelandick, 
from  gunn,  a  battle,  tmdfani,  a  flag. 
Lye.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Our  old  word  is 
gonfanon,  which  Chaucer  uses.  Milton 
introduced  gonfalon  into  our  language 
immediately  from  the  Italian  gonfalonr, 
which  i*  a  chief  standard,  the  name  of 
the  pope's  standard,  and  often  occurs  in 
Ariosto.  The  gonfanon  is  described  by 
the  French  as  a  little  square  flag,  or 
penon,  at  the  end  of  a  lance.]  An  en- 
sign ;  a  standard. 

He  that  bare  the 
Of  worship,  and  the  gonfaneun- 

Chancer,  Jtaav  R.  vcr.  ISM. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  advane'd, 
Stamiards  and  /ronfalotu,  'twist  van  and  rear, 
Stream  in  the  air.  Uilton,  P.  L. 

Gonfaloxi'er.*  n.  t.  [old  Fr.  gonfalonier, 
and  gonfanonnier  f  Ital 
A  chief  standard-bearer. 
Had  die  not  [Florence]  her  private  councils 
ber  great  council  resolving,  and  her 
i  derating  ?  Was  not  the  rotation  too 
provided  for  by  the  annual  election  of  ber  gon- 
falmierr 

Bp.  Wren,  Monarchy  Auertcd,  (1669,)  eh.  10. 
Goxo.*  n.  s. 

1.  A  draught,  or  privy;  ajakes.  [Sax. 
janj,  jonj,  a  paasage.]  Obsolete. 

Huloet. 

A  conunune  goag,  whereas  men  purge  their 
ordure.  Chaucer,  Part.  Tate. 

2.  An  instrument  of  a  circular  form,  made 
of  brass,  which  the  Asiaticks  strike  with 
a  large  wooden  mallet ;  the  sound  of 
which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
in  some  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
stage  and  of  country  fairs. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  during  eclipses  of  the 
win  and  moon  tlic*c  Ciicvliul  IhV.U'*  :ire  Atuukcd 
by  a  great  serpent,  to  drive  away  which  they 
i  drums. 
Iltuttr.  of  Shahpeare,  L  29. 

GONIO'M F.TER.*  n,  s.  [Fr.  goniometre, 
from  the  Gr.  y*»l*,  an  angle,  and  pfij**, 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing angles. 
tol.  n. 


gongt  or  b 
Hotter, 


Goxioms'trical.*  adj.  See  Goniome- 
ter. Gonkmetrical  lines  are  lines  used 
for  measuring  or  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  angles.  Such  are  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  &c.  Chambers. 

Goxorrhoe'a.  n.  t.  [y»wc  and  ,>■»•]  A 
morbid  running  of  venereal  hurts. 

Itauty  mummy  or  stone  mummy  grows  on  the 
tops  of  high  rock* :  they  powder  and  boil  it  in 
milk,,  and  then  give  it  to  atop  gtmarrfts-nr. 

H'oodteard  en  /Vasts. 

GOOD.f  aay.  comp.  better,  superl.  best. 
[job,  Saxon ;  goed,  Dutch  ;  gods,  goda, 
gotha,  Gothick;  a\yaSik,  Greek.  The 
Saxon  is  also  written  joob  or  joofee.] 

1.  Having,  either  generally  or  for  any 
particular  end,  such  physical  qualities 
as  are  expected  or  desired.  Not  bad ; 
not  ill. 

God  saw  every  thing  that  In  had  made,  and 
UvbnUI  it  was  very  good.  Gen.  i.  31. 

A  universe  of  death  t  which  God  by  curse 
Created  evil ;  tor  evil  only  goad.      Milton,  p.  L 
Rcsolv'd 

From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  agoec'  effect. 

Ihyden,  Fab. 

Notwiihtfnndiiig  this  criticism  the  verse*  were 
good.  Spectator. 

A  man  is  no  more  to  l>c  jvnji^il  upon  tin*  Ac- 
count, than  because  he  hat  n  regular  pulse  and  a 
good  digestion.  AailtKn. 

The  very  foundation  of  poetry  is  good  sense,  if 
we  may  allow  Home*  to  be  a  juil^e  of  the  art. 

Additon,  Taller,  No.*lO. 

Ahl  ne'er  w>  dire  a  thirst  of  glory  boast, 
Nor  in  the  critick  let  the  man  be  lost ! 
GwU  nature  and  i'M>t{  sense  must  ever  join ; 
To  err  it  human,  to  forgive  divine.  Pope. 

2.  Proper;  fit;  convenient;  right;  not 
wrong. 

Amongst  ft  mutt's  peers  a  man  iliall  be  sure  of 
familiarity,  and  dierefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep 
■late :  amongst  a  man's  inferiors  one  shall  be 
sure  of  reverence,  and  therefore  it  is  goed  a  little 
to  be  familiar.  IfaeeN. 
If  you  think  good,  give  Manias  leave.  Bacon. 
It  was  a  good  time  to  comply  wil 


to 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone. 

Gen.  H.  IB. 

We  may  at  well  pretend  to  obtain  the  good 
which  we  want  without  Ood's  assistance,  as  to 
know  what  is  good  for  us  without  hi*  direction. 

M)k  Snalridge,  Serm. 

4.  Uncorrupted ;  undamaged. 

He  also  bartered  away  plums,  dial  would  have 
rotted  in  a  week,  for  nuts,  that  would  last  good  (or 
hi*  eating  a  whole  year.  Locke. 

5.  Wholesome;  salubrious. 

A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat, 
Then  find*  tlic  n-alia  nut  good  to  eat.  Prior. 

6.  Medicinal ;  salutary. 

The  water  of  Nilua  is  sweeter  than  other  waters 
in  taste,  and  it  i*  excellent  good  for  the  stone  and 

7.  "pieaMnt  to  the  taste'  ** 

Eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good :  and  the 
honeycomb  which  is  sweet.  Proe.  xxiv.  13. 

Of  herbs  nnd  plants  some  are  good  to  eat  raw ; 
aa  lettuce,  endive,  and  purslane. 

Soeon,  J\Tof.  HiM. 

8.  Complete;  full. 

The  Protestant  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  op 
a  good  third  of  its  people.  Addison  on  Italy. 

9.  Useful;  valuable. 

All  quality,  that  is  good  for  any  thing,  is  ori- 
ginally rounded  upon  merit.        Cottier  on  Unty. 

We  discipline  betimes  those  otiirr  creatures  we 
would  make  useful  and  good  f  or  somewhat.  Loth. 


10.  — u,  :, 

He  is  resolved  now  to 

propositions  were  which  Luther  let  go  for  good, 

AUerbury. 

11.  Legal;  valid;  rightly  claimed  or 
held. 

According  to  military  custom  the  place  was 
good,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company 
might  well  pretend  to  the  Deit  vacant  captainship 
iu  the  same  regiment.  Walton. 

12.  Confirmed;  attested;  valid. 

Ha!  am  I  sure  she's  wrong'd?  Perhaps  'lis 
malice ! 

Slave,  make  it  clear,  make  good  your  accusation. 


It  has  a  kind  of 
;  as  good  as, 


IS.  With  as  preceding, 
negative  or  inverted 
no  better  than. 

Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  ai 
*>s>.t  as  dead,  so  many  a*  the  stars  of  the  sky  in 
multitude.  Heb.  ll. 

14.  With  as  preceding.    No  worse. 

He  sharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no 
tuunijje,  which,  bring  many  times  ai  good  aa  in 
povvcviknn  of  the  victory,  had  most  cowardly 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  enemies.  Knoiltf. 

The  master  will  be  as  goed  at  bis  word,  for  hit 
own  business.  L'Eitrange. 

15.  Well  qualified  ;  not  deficient. 

If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title, 
cither  tbere  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign 
over  them  all,  or  esse  every  fallier  of  a  fanuly  had 
been  at  good  a  prince,  and  had  at  gasd  a  claim  1o 
royalty  as  these. 

16.  Skilful ;  ready;  dexterous. 
Flatter  him  h  may,  I  confess;  asdi 

rally  good  at  nattering  who  are  good  for  ; 
else.  South. 

I  make  my  way  where  e'er  1  sec  my  toe ; 
But  you,  my  lord,  are  good  at  a  retreat.  Ihyden. 

17.  Happy ;  prosperous. 

[He]  on  the  other  side  did  so  farrc 
From  nistlicing  or  grudging  hi*  good  bour. 
That,  all  be  mold,  be  graced  him  with  her. 

Spenter,  F.  «.  vi.  ix.  39. 

Belrold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

P».  exxxiii.  1. 
Many  good  morrow*  to  my  noble  lord  ! 
—  Good  morrow,  Catcsby,  you  arc  early  stirring. 

Skatsjteart. 

Good  e'en,  neighbours ; 
Good  e'en  to  you  all,  good  e'en  to  you  all. 

Shahfienrt,  Coriot. 
At  my  window  bid  good  morrow.  Atillon,  V  All. 
Good  morrow,  rartlui !  let  us  once  embrace. 


18.  Honourable. 

They  cast  to  build 
A  city  anil  tower,  *  bote  top  may  reach  t 

And  get  themselves  a  name  -,  

Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Silence,  the  knave's  repute,  the  v.  bore's  good 


The  only  honour  of  ibe  wishing  dame.  Pope. 
19.  Cheerful ;   guy.     Joined  with  any 
words  expressing  temper  of  mind. 
They  may  be  of  good  comfort,  and  ever  go 

Jku^'..llu  ^l_u,r  their  own  •flVln..    9  Mac.  il  It;. 


cheerfully  about  their  own  aflalra.  2  .Woe.  xi. 

There  wa*  but  one  who  kept  up  hisg.KiW  humour 
to  Ibe  Land's-cnd.       Addutm,  Taller,  No.  192. 

Quietness  improves  iuto  cheerfulness,  enough 
to  make  me  just  so  good  humoured  as  to  wish  that 
world  well.  Pope. 

20.  Considerable;  not  small,  though  not 
very  great. 
A  good  while  ago  God  mado  choice  that  the 
by  my  mouth  should  hear  Use  word. 

Acts,  xv.  7. 

0  <! 
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The  plant  hiring  •  groat  ntalk  and  top,  doth 
prey  upon  the  grass  a  good  way  about,  by  drawing 
(he  juice  of  the  earth  from  it.    Bonn,  Xai.  Hilt. 

Mirlle  and  pomegranate,  if  they  be  planted, 
though  a  good  space  one  from  tlK  other,  will  meet. 

JVvscAani  on  Dr  nviog. 
The  king  had  provided  a  good  fleet,  and  a  body 
of  three  thousand  Toot  to  be  embarked.  Oarrmhm. 

Wo  may  utppoie  a  great  many  degrre*  of  III- 
tleovM  and  lightness  in  these  earthy  particles,  to 
ai  many  of  them  might  flout  in  the  air  a  good 
while,  like  etlialatioru  before  they  fell  down. 

Burnet,  Theory. 
They  held  n  good"  thane  at  dril  and  military 
employment!  during  the  wlwlc  time  of  the  usurp- 

Am/J. 

delicate;  with 


21.  Elegant; 
breeding. 

If  the  critic*.  h»  published  nothing 
and  observations  in  criticism,  I  then 
whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  his 
thoughts  and  words,  clearness  and  delicacy  in  his 
remarks,  wit  and  good  breeding  in  his  raillery. 

Addilon,  Guardian. 
have  been  forced  to  invent  a  kind  of 
loity,  which  is  what  we  express  by 
the  word  good  breeding.  Additm,  Sjxtt 

Those  among  them,  who  return  into  their 
toreral  countries,  are  sure  to  be  followed  and 
imitated  as  the  greatest  patterns  of  wit  and  good 
breeding.  Sunfl. 

22,  Real ;  serious  ;  not  feigned. 

Lore  not  in  good  earnest,  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush 
thou  may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Shaktpeore,  At  you  hie  it. 

'23.  Rich;  of  credit;  able  to  fulfil 
menu. 

Antonio  it  a  good  man  :  my  meaning,  in  ing 
that  be  is  a  good  man,  is  to  hare  you  understand 
me  that  he  it  sufficient.  Skaktpeart,  Uerci.  of  Yen. 

I'm  call'd  for  now  in  haste  by  master  Mrcr. 


To  trust  master  Fili-dottrol,  a  good  man ; 

I  hare  eixjuir'd  Urn,  eighteen  hundred  a  year,  4c. 

B.  Jonum,  Dev.  u  an  Att. 

U.  Having  moral  qualities,  such  as  are 
wished;  virtuous  ;  pious;  religious;  ap 
plied  both  to  persons  and  actions.  No 
bad  ;  not  evil. 
Por  a  good  nun  some  would  even  dare  to  die. 

Bom.  v.  7. 

The  woman  bath  wrought  a  good  work  upon 
mc.  4V.  Uou. 

All  roan's  works  on  roe, 
Good  or  not  govt,  ingraft  my  merit,  these 
Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay 

Milton,  P.  /.. 

What  reward 

Awaits  the  oood.  the  rest  wImI  punishment. 

Jfifton,  P.  L. 

'i"hc  only  Son  of  light 
In  a  dark  ogc,  ngainst  nam  pic  good, 
Again-  allurement.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Such  follow  hi  in,  as  shall  be  rcgistrcd 
ISrt  g  od,  port  bud,  of  bad  the  larger  scroll. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Grunt  tbc  bad  what  happiness  they  would, 
O41C  they  must  want,  whidi  is  to  pass  for  good. 

Pope. 


When  nature  sicken'd,  and  each  gale  was  death? 

Pope. 

>t  more  learn'd  than 

g.tod. 

With  manner*  gen'rous  iw.  his  noble  blood.    Pojie . 

No  fsrtl>er  intercourse  with  hcaVn  had  lie. 
But  left  good  works  to  men  of  low  degree. 

Harte. 

'25.  Kind ;  soft  ;  benevolent. 
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so  turned  in  bar,  that 
Am  liking  her  manners  did  breed  good  will,  now 
good  will  became  the  chief  cause  of  liking  her 
manners.  Sidney. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men.  St.  Luke,  ii.  14. 

Without  good  nature  man  Is  but  a  better  kind 

Here  we  are  lov'd,  and  there  we  lore ; 
Good  nature  now  and  passion  strive 

Which  of  the  two  should  be  above, 
And  laws  unto  tbe  other  give.  SudHnr. 

"Tis  no  wonder  if  that  which  affords  so  little 
glory  to  God,  bath  no  more  good  will  for  men. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
you  shall  see  him,  sir,  to  die  for  pity, 
•Twere  such  a  thing,  'twould  so  deceive  the  world, 
'Twould  moke  the  people  think  you  were  good 
natur'd.  Denhatn. 

To  teach  him  betimes  to  lore  and  be  good 
natur'd  to  others,  is  to  lay  early  the  true  found- 
atioo  of  an  honest  man.  Locke. 

Good  sense  snd  good  nature  are  never  separated, 
uMxigh  the  ignorant  woe  id  has  thought  otherwise. 

Affalrilitr,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
which  I  would  fain  bring  bock  to  its  original 
signification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good  nature,  are  of 
daily  use.  Drydcn. 

This  doctrine  of  God's  good  will  towards  men, 
this  command  of  men's  proportionable  good  will 
to  one  another,  is  not  this  the  very  body  and  sub- 
stance, this  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  our  Saviour's 
whole  institution  ?  Sprat. 

It  was  bis  greatest  pleasure  to  spread  his  healing 
wings  over  every  place,  and  to  make  every  one 
sensible  of  his  good  will  to  mankind. 

Calomy,  Serin, 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will 
make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and 
wh  good  natur'd.  Ailduoa,  Taller,  No.  1 9tf. 

How  could  you  chide  the  young  good  natur'd 


givJtg  I 
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n,  as  far  from  jealousy  u  I  am 

him  cause. 

Shnitixan;  Her.  W.  of  Windtor. 
She  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought 
away  her  gallant.  Ad^li^m,  Spttt. 

29.  In  a  ludicrous  sense. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do 
but  little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  louse  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a 
while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness. 

Spenter  on  Ireland. 

30.  Hearty  ;  earnest ;  not  dubious. 

He,  that  saw  the  time  At  for  the  delivery  he  in- 
tended, called  unto  us  to  follow  biro,  which  we 
both,  bound  by  oath  and  willing  by  good  will, 
obeyed.  Sidney. 

The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  prevent  war 
ha.  been  since  but  too  much  experienced  by  the 
successes  tliat  have  attended  it.  7Vm;«V. 

Good  will,  ' 
plies; 


rn  an  air  ? 

Colo. 


31.  In  Goon  tooth.    Really  ;  seriously. 
What,  must  I  bold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  tooth,  are  too  I 


And 


26.  Favourable ;  loving. 
But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us,  and  we 

were  not  hurt.  1  Sam.  xxv.  IS. 

Truly  Ood  it  rood  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are 
of  a  clean  heart.  Ptalm  Ixxiii.  I . 

You  have  good  remembrance  of  us  always, 
desiring  greatly  to  sec  us,  as  we  also  to  see  you. 

1  Tkett.  iii.  6. 

This  idea  roust  necessarily  bo  adequate,  being 
referred  to  nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made  by 
any  other  original  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of 
him  tliMt  lint  mide  this  cvKnLitiiiitiun.  Locke. 

27.  Companionable;  sociable;  merry. 
Often  used  ironically. 

If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou 
■halt  find  [him]  the  best  king  of  flood  fellows. 

Skaktpeare,  AT.  Hen.  V. 
Tell  me  true, 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good  fellowship. 

Skakipeare,  Trail,  and  Crea. 
Excellent  sir,  I  know  you  use  to  sip 
Much  of  the  Muses'  fair  good  fellowship. 

Jordan  i  Poems. 
Though  he  did  not  draw  tbc  good  fellows  to 
him  by  drinking,  yet  he  eat  well.  Clarmd.m. 

Not  being  permitted  to  drink  wiUnut  eating, 
will  prevent  the  custom  of  having  the  cup  often 
at  his  nose ;  a  dangerous  beginning  and  prepar- 
ation to  good  fellowship.  Lock*. 

It  w»s  well  known,  that  Sir  Roger  bad  been  a 
good  fellow,  in  his  youth.  Artulhnol. 

28.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  epithet  of 
slight  contempt,  implying  a  kind  of 
negative  virtue  or  bare  freedom  from 
ill.  Dr.  Johnson  says.  Yet  both  the 
examples  imply  merely  an  hutbantt. 
Sec  Goodman. 

10 


32.  In  Goon  June.    Not  too  fast. 
In  good  time,  replies  another,  you  haw  heard 

them  dispute  against  a  vacuum  in  the  schools. 

Collier  on  Human  Be 

33.  In  Good  time.  Opportunely. 

Pr.  Fye,  what  a  dug  is  Hastings,  that  lie  c 
not 

To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  conies  the  sweat- 
ing lord.  S/uiispeart,  X.  Hi*.  111. 

34.  In  Good  time.  A  colloquial  expres- 
sion for  time  enough  ;  as,  we  are  in  good 
time  for  the  occasion. 

95.  Good  [Jo  make.]  To  keep  ;  to  main- 
tain ;  not  to  give  up ;  not  to  abandon. 

There  died  upon  the  place  all  Hie  diieftains,  all 
making  good  the  tight  without  any  ground  given. 

Jjncon,  Hen.  VII. 

He  forced  them  to  retire  in  spite  of  their  dra- 
goons, which  were  placed  there  to  mate  good  their 
retreat.  Clarendon. 

Since,  we  claim  a  proper  interest  above  others 
in  tbe  pre-eminent  rights  of  tbe  household  of  faith, 
then  to  make  good  that  claim,  we  are  obliged  above 
others  to  conform  to  tbe  proper  manners  and 
virtues  that  belong  to  this  household.  Sprat. 

lie  without  fear  •  dangerous  war  pursues ; 
As  honour  made  him  first  the  danger  choose, 
SosUllhewolcritflWonvirtuesiwre.  f/rv/dm. 

36.  Good  [To  make.]  To  confirm;  to 
establish. 

1  farther  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  Ufc  to  make  all  this  good. 

Sknktpeare,  Bick.  It. 
To  make  good  this  explication  of  the  utricle,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  tlxsl  the  church,  which 
our  Savinur  founded  and  live  apostles  gathered, 
was  to  receive  a  constant  and  perpetual  accession. 

Pair  ton. 

These  propositions  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
good.  Smnlndge. 

37.  Good  [To  «m*V.]    To  perform. 
While  sbe  so  far  extendi  her  grace, 

She  moles  but  good  the  promise  of  her  face. 

Walter. 

38.  Good  [To  make.]    To  supply. 

Every  distinct  being  has  somewlsst  peculiar  to 
itself,  to  moke  good  in  one  circumstance  what  it 
wants  in  anotlicr.  VEttrante. 

Goon.f  II.  s. 

1.  That  which  physically  contributes  to 
happiness  ;  benefit ;  advantage  ;  the  con- 
trary to  evil  or  misery. 
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7V(.  Andrsnirui. 
Let  nc  play  the  lion  Ml:  I  will  raw,  that  I 
will  do  any  man"*  heart  good  to  hear  ml. 

Skaaipeare,  Midi.  Night  Dr. 
He  wav'd  iodifTerenUy  "twill  theiu,  doing 
neither  gwxf  nor  harm,  Skitfieair,  CbrW. 

Lo«  «ith  fear  the  only  God, 
Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  goad 
Still  overcoming  en).  JfSMn,  P.  L. 

God  i«  also  in  deep,  anil  drrami  advise, 
Which  be  liath  writ  propitious,  «me  great 
Pressging.  MUien,  P.  L. 

Nature  in  man's  heart  her  lawt  doth  pan, 
Prescribing  truth  to  wit,  and  gutt  to  will.  Dana. 

The  learning  or  escaping  of  evil  b  to  be 
reckoned  under  the  notion  of  good :  the  lessening 
or  loaa  at  goad  is  to  be  reckoned  under  the  notion 
of  evil.  lUlhiu- 
Thia  caution  will  hare  also  this  goad  in  it,  that 
it  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and  teach  [hem 
the  necessity  of  examining  more  than  they  do. 

Locke. 

Good  Is  what  it  apt  to  cause  or  irtrrraic  pleasure, 
or  diminish  pain  in  us  :  or  elw  to  proeuTe  or  pre- 
serve us  the  possession  of  any  other  good,  or  ab. 
tence  of  any  evil.  I^ocie. 

Refuse  to  lean  thy  dcatin'd  charge  too  soon. 
And  for  the  church's  good  defer  thy  own.  Prior. 

Work*  may  lute  more  wit  tfeui  don  them  good. 
As  Ixidies  perish  through  excess  of  blood.  Pope. 

A  thirst  after  truth,  and  a  desire  of  g.W,  art 
principles  which  Mill  act  with  a  great  and  uni- 
versal force. 

2.  Prosperity ;  advancement. 

Those  excellent  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature 
Unto  the  good,  not  ruin,  of  the  state. 

B.  Anion,  Cediline, 

3.  Earnest ;  not  jest. 

The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  till  she 
came  to  die  for  good  and  all.  //  fistm  ngr. 

4.  Moral  qualities,  such  as  arc  desirable  j 
virtue ;  righteousness  ;  piety  ;  the  con- 
trary to  wickedness. 

Depart  from  e»H,  and  do  good. 

Plain  xxxiv.  14. 
Not  only  carnal  good  from  aril  does  not  justify ; 
but  no  good,  no  not  a  purposed  goad,  can  make 

evil  good.  ll.itwiay. 

O  ions,  like  one  of  us  b  man  become, 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste 
Of  that  defended  fruit,  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  goad  lost,  and  evil  got, 
Happier  had  it  tufne'd  him  to  have  known 
Gjod  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all.    it  than.  7*.  L, 

Empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
Woman's  detacstick  honour,  and  chief  praise. 

.ViAon,  P.  L. 

By  goad,  I  question  not  bat  good,  morally  so 
called,  tenum  kmtuum  ought,  chiefly  at  lean,  to 
be  understood;  and  that  the  good  of  profit  or 
pleasure,  the  tamum  utile,  or  jueundum,  hardly 
come  into  any  account  here.  South. 

Nor  holds  this  earth  a  mora  deserving  knight 
For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood, 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compris'd  in  goad. 

Drydrn. 

5.  Property.    See  Goods.    Not  now  in 


Farewcl  mj  good,  for  it  is  all  ago. 

Clmurr,  Sompn.  Tide. 

Moreover,  because  I  haw  set  my  affection  to 
the  house  of  my  God,  I  have  of  mine  own  proper 
goad,  of  gold  and  silver,  which  I  have  given  to  the 
houjte  of  my  God,  over  and  above  all  that  I  have 
prepared  for  the  holy  house,  even  three  thousand 
talents  of  gold.  1  Conn.  salt.  3. 

6.  That  which  is  right  and  tit.    See  the 
second  sense  of  the  ndjective. 
*       In  word  and  decde  that  ihew'd  great  modes  tee, 
And  knew  his  a jo<  to  all  or  each  degree. 

Spatter,  F.  <J.  I  x.  7. 


7.  Good  placed  aft  er  had,  with  as,  seems 
a  substantive ;  but  the  expression  is,  I 
think,  vitious  ;  and  good  is  rather  an  ad- 
jective elliptically  used,  or  it  may  be 
considered  as  adverbial.  See  Good,  adv. 

The  pilot  must  intend  some  port  before  he 
steers  his  course,  or  he  had  at  good  leave  his  vessel 
to  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  government 
of  the  waves. 

Without  good  nature  and  gratitude, 
gi*vl  lire  in  a  wilderness  n  in  s  wcictv 

V. 

GooD.f  adv. 

1.  Well ;  not  ill;  not  amiss. 

2.  Reasonably  :  .it,  good  cheap.  Ste  Ci!  cap. 

they'll*!!  think  themselves  to  be  in'good  case. 

1  Ktdr.  xvi.  SI. 

3.  As  Good.    No  worse. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side, 
At  goad  hare  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 

Mdton,  P.  L. 

Says  the  cuckow  to  the  hawk,  Had  you  not  as 
good  have  been  rating  worms  now  as  pigeons? 

L'Kiimn^e. 

Good,  interj.    Well !  right !    It  is  some- 

tiroes  used  ironically. 
To  Good.*  v.  a.  [Su.  Goth. goeda.]  To 

manure. 

A  fruitful  hill  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace : 
"  wlf  in  it,  in  the  world :  God 
the  barren  downs,  aud 


Bp.  Hall,  Fa*  Serm.  (1698.) 
looks  not  for  a  crop  in  the 


it. 

The  hi 

wild  desert;  but  where  be  hath  c^-A-itd,  and  plow 
ed,  and  eared,  and  sown,  why  should  be  not  look 
for  an  harvest  ?  Bp.  Hail,  Ben.  p.  131 . 

Gimid-bre'eoing.*  ft.  Elegance  of  man- 
ners derived  from  a  good  education. 
See  the  nineteenth  sense  of  the  adjec- 
tive Good. 

Good-bt.*  adv.  [a  contraction  of  God,  or 
good  be  reitn  you.]  A  familiar  way  of 
bidding  farewell.  It  should  be  written, 
properly,  goad-b'ye. 

Good-condi'tioked.  adj.  Without  ill  qua- 
lities or  symptoms.  Used  both  of  things 
and  persons,  but  not  elegantly. 

No  surgeon  dilates  an  abscess  of  any  kind  by 
injections,  when  the  pus  is  goed-cvuduhned. 

Sharp,  Svryrry. 

Good-dbv.*  adv.  A  form  of  wishing,  a 
compliment,  which  has  been  generally 
considered  a  corruption  of  good 
but  Mr.  Pegge  says  that  it  is  a  contrac- 
tion of gooa-dayen,  the  Saxon  plural  of 
day.  Good-den  or  good-e'en,  however, 
is,  in  the  provincial  Glossary  of  York- 
shire words,  the  wish  of  a  good  evening. 
The  phrase  good  den  is  frequent  in  our 
old  language. 

Good-e'ven.*  See  the  seventeenth  sense 
of  the  adjective  Good,  and  Good-den. 

GooD-FE'LLOw.f  u.  i.  A  jolly  companion. 
See  the  twenty-seventh  sense  of  the  ad- 
jective Good. 

GoOD-FE'LLOWSIIIP.f  U.S.    MctTy  OT  jolly 

society.   See  the  twenty-seventh  sense 
of  the  adjective  Goon. 
To  Gooo-fe'li.ow.*  v.  a.    To  make  a 
jolly  companion  ;  to  besot. 

Let  me  rather  he  disliked  for  not  being  a  boast, 
than  be  gaod-frttoaxd  with  a  hug  for  being  one : 
Some  laugh  at  me  for  being  sober ;  and  I  laugh 
at  them  for  being  drunk.       Feitham,  Ret.  i.  84. 


GooD-Hv'MODB-t  *•  A  cheerful  and 
agreeable  temper  of  mind.  See  th« 
nineteenth  sense  of  the  adjective  Good. 

GooD-HD'MouHED.f  adj.  Cheerful.  See 
the  nineteenth  sense  of  Good. 

Good-hu'mouredly."  adv.  [from  good- 
humoured.]    In  a  cheerful  way. 

JuhnM>n  y}i.i-hum.:>urvdlis  and  sarcastically  re- 
plied. ITosv/lcU,  Mem.  p.  37. 

Good-ma'knebs.*  is.  s.  [good  and  man- 
ner t.^  Habitual  propriety  of  manners ; 
polite  and  correct  behaviour,  derived 
from  a  good  education. 

Gaad-maitnen  is  such  a  part  of  good  sense,  that 

cslleth  good-breeding  is  the  moat  unmannerly 
tiling  in  the  world.  Lard  llalifa*. 

GooD-Mo'Ritow.t  See  the  seventeenth 
sense  of  the  adjective  Good. 

fn.t.  Kindness;  habitual 
benevolence :  the  most  pleasing  quality 
that  man  or  woman  can  possess.  See 
the  twenty-fifth  sense  of  the  adjective 
Good. 

GooD-NA'TUHKD.f  adj.  Habitually  be- 
nevolent. See  the  twenty-fifth  sense  of 
Good. 

Good-na'turbdlv.*  adv-  [from  good- 
natured.]  In  a  kind,  benevolent  man- 
ner. 

She  very  gaad-naruredlf  answered,  she  had  re- 
ceived that  paltry  fellow  we  just  parted  from, 
merely  because  be  had  a  superior  share  of  ease  and 
freedom  !  The  Student,  i.  1 1 4. 

They  good-naturedly  invited  me  to  their  party. 

Craves,  BeeoB.  of  SkenMane,  p.  16. 

Good  now.  iiiletj. 

1.  In  good  time  ;  <5  la  bonne  heure.  A 
gentle  exclamation  of  intreaty.  It  is 
now  a  low  word. 

Goad-now,  ail  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that  knows, 
Why  this  same  watch  ?         Shalapeare,  Hamlet. 

2.  A  soft  exclamation  of  wonder. 

Gaod-ntat,  goad-new,  how  your  devotions  jump 
with  mine !  Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

GooD-8BSSB.t  »».  i.  Sec  the  first  definition 
of  the  adjective  Good. 

Good-speed*,  n.  t.  [from  good  and  speed. 
"  And  so  good-tpeed  me  !  Bcaum.  and 
Fl.  Maid  in  the  Mill.]  An  old  form  of 
wishing  success ;  success  itself. 

1  know.downelmust; 
And  gaod-tfred  send  roe.         Middleton'i  ITue*. 

GooD-wiLuf  H.  I. 

1.  Benevolence;  kindness.  See  the  twenty- 
fifth  sense  of  the  adjective  Good. 

2.  Earnestness  ;  heartiness.  See  the  thir- 
tieth sense  of  the  adjective  Good. 

Goo'diso.*  adj.  To  go  a  goading,  is  a 
custom  observed  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land on  St.  Thomas's  day  by  women 
only,  who  ask  alms,  and  in  return  for 
them  wish  all  that  is  good,  such  as  a 
happy  new  year,  &c  to  their  benefac- 
tors, sometimes  presenting  them  also 
with  sprigs  of  ever-greens.  In  ionic 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  the  custom  is 
thus  kept  up;  and  in  other  counties 
goading  is  the  word,  among  the  poor, 
for  collecting  before  Christmas  what 
may  enable  them  to  keep  the  festival. 

Goo'dlf.ss.»  adj.  {good  and  leu.]  Without 
goods  or  money. 

c  o  2 
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fine;  splendid. 


tof  men  i 


Goo'DMHOODT     ^OC  GOODLIHBAD. 

Uoo'dliskhs.  n.s.  {from goodly.']  Beauty 
grace ;  elegance. 

She  sung  this  song  with  a  voice  no  ten  beautl 
ful  to  hi*  can,  than  her  goodtineu  was  full  of 
harmony  to  bi>  ey*s.  Sidney. 

*ITjc  stnttliiwft%  of  bou^ct»  the  fioodli wu  of  trees, 
wheo  wo  behold  them,  deligbteth  the  eye. 

Goo'dly.  adj.  [from  good.] 
1.  Beautiful;  graceful ;  f 
Now  little  in  use. 

A  print*  of  a  goodly  aspect,  ami  the  more  £wxlly 
by  a  grave  majesty,  wherewith  hi*  mind  did  dock 
hit  outward  gnat.  Sidney. 
A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium-  Skaktji.  Cariai. 
Patience  and  sorrow  strovo 
Which  should  express  her  goodliest :  you  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  ruin  at  once.  H«r  smiles  and  tear* 
Were  like  a  trailer  May.      S/uilcqxart,  A".  Lear. 

Here  from  gracious  England  liave  1  after 
Of  goodly  thousands.  ShaitjKart,  Macbeth. 

Rcbckah  took,  goodly  raiment  of  her  eldest  ton 
Esau,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob.  On.  xxvii.  1 5. 

Tlnre  was  not  among  tlie  children  of  Israel  a 
goodlier  person  Own  he.  1  Sam.  it.  2. 

Both  yonger  then  they  were ;  of  stature  more  ; 
And  all  their  formes,  much  goodlier  then  before. 

Chapman. 

He  had  not  made  them  any  recom pence  for 
ns,  destroyed  in 
k'nUUx. 

born 
Kve. 

MUtan,  P.  L. 
Of  the  fourth  I'dward  was  his  noble  song ; 
Fierce,  goodly,  valiant,  beautiful,  and  young. 

ITatfrr. 

Not  long  since  walking  in 
My  nurse  and  1,  we  there  ' 
A  goettVy  fruit,  which,  tempting  me, 
I  would  hate  pluck'd. 

How  full  of  ornament  is  all  I  view 
In  all  its  parts !  and  teems  as  beautiful  as  new  i 
O  goodly  order'd  work  !  O  power  divine ! 
Of  Ibee  1  am,  and  what  I  am  is  thine  ■  Dryden. 

His  eUW  born,  a  goodfy  youth  to  view, 
EiicU'd  die  rest  lu  shape  and  outward  shew ; 
Fair,  tall,  hi*  limbs  wiUi  due  proportion  join'd, 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degen'nu*  mind. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

'2.  Bulky  ;  swelling ;  affectedly  turgid. 

Rouod  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
G^vdly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.  Dryden. 

;i.  Happy ;  desirable  ;  gay. 

England  was  a  peaceable  kingdom,  and  but 
lately  inured  to  the  mild  and  rvwoVy  government  of 
the  Confessor.  .tyrnjer. 

We  have  many  goodly  days  to  see. 

S»a*»p«re,  Jrirt.  III. 

Goo'dly.  adv.    Excellently.  Obsolete. 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  moat  bright, 
Doth  nourish  in  all  beauty  excellent ; 
And  to  her  guests  doth  bounteous  bamnuct  dight. 
Attempered  goodly  well  for  health  and  fur  delight. 

fynurr,  F.  Q. 

Goo'w.YHEAD.t  n.s.[(romgoodIy.]  Grace; 
goodness.  Obsolete. 

For  this,  and  many  more  tucb  outrage. 
Craving  your  goodtyiuad  to  aaswage 
The  nuvckoruus  rigour  of  his  might. 

8j*nser,  S~«-i>.  Grf.  Feb. 
So  be  yourjcotxffiW  do  out  diulainc 
The  base  kindred  of  »  simple  swaine. 

Scienter,  Shep.  Gal.  May. 

(ioo'oMAN.f  n.s.  [good  and  wan.] 
1.  A  slight  appellation  of  civility:  gone- 
rally  ironical. 


n'.dtcr. 


How  now,  what's  the  matter?  part. 
—  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  pleas*  t  come, 
I'll  flesh  ye.  SAainpmn,  JT.  Lear. 

2.  A  rustick  term  of  compliment ;  gaffer. 

Nay,  hear  you,  goodman  defver.  Skats.  Hamtei. 

but  ace  the  sun. beams  bright  to  labour  warn. 
And  gild  the  thatch  or  «Wman  Hodge's  barn. 

Gay,  Pastorals. 

Old  gxtdmon  Dobeon  of  the  green, 
Remembers  he  the  tree*  bat  seen.  Suift. 

3.  A  familiar  term  for  husband.  See  the 
twenty-eighth  tense  of  the  adjective 
Good. 

Let  us  solace  ourselves  with  lores :  for  the  giwd- 
man  is  not  at  home.  Prov.  viu  19. 

The  vow  she  made  unto  her  goodman. 

Burton,  Anal.  <fUd-  p.  <S22. 

I.  The  master  of  a  family.  Iluloet. 

The  good man  of  this  house  was  Dolon  bight 

Spmur,  F.  Q.  v.  vl.  32. 
If  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  known  in  wiial 
watch  the  thief  would  come,  be  would  hare 
wotcbed,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house 
to  be  broken  up.  St.  Matt.  xtiv.  43. 

The  goodman  himself  most  draw  the  liquor. 

iWaof,  Pilgrim.  (1617,)  p.  222. 

Goo'dsess.+  n.  s.  [Sax.  Jobner,  xoobner.] 
Desirable  qualities  either  moral  or  phy- 
sical: kindness;  favour. 

If  for  any  thing  he  loved  greatness,  it  was  be- 
cause thorein  he  might  exercise  his  goodness. 

Sidney 

There  is  in  all  things  an  appetite  or  desire, 
whereby  they  incline  to  something  which  they  may 
be ;  all  which  perfections  are  contained  under  the 
general  name  of  goodnett.  li-.&rr. 

All  goodness 
Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 
—  Yea,  that  goodnett 
Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion! 
Hie  good  nets  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope  u£*tnst  the  king ;  your  gvad- 
ntu, 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 

Shaktjmre,  Hen.  VIII. 
There's  no  goodness  in  thy  face. 

Shakrpeare,  Ant.  ami  Cteop. 
There  is  a  general,  or  natural  goodnett  in  cm- 
lures  and  a  more  special  or  moral  goodnett. 

Per  tint. 

The  goodness  of  every  thing  it  measured  by  its 
|  end  and  use,  and  that's  the  best  thing  wliich  serves 
I  the  best  end  and  purpose,  Tdlutson. 
I  All  made  very  particular  relations  of  the  strength 
I  of  the  Scots  army,  the  excellent  discipline  that  was 
I     observed  in  it,  and  the  goodness  of  the  men. 

Clarend-m 

No  body  can  say  that  tobacco  of  the  same  good- 
ness is  risen  in  respect  of  itself:  one  pound  of  the 
same  goodnett  will  never  exchange  for  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  the  same  goodnett.  Lode. 

GooDs.f  «•  *.  [from  good.] 

1.  Moveables  in  a  house. 

That  giv'st  to  such  a  guest 
As  my  poore  sclfe,  of  all  thy  gowk  ill*1  bwt- 

Chapsnan. 

2.  Personal  or  moveable  estate :  formerly 
used  in  the  singular  number.  See  the 
fifth  sense  of  the  substantive  Good. 
Cattle  are  called  goods  in  some  part*. 
See  Cattle. 

That  a  writ  be  su'd  against  you, 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  binds,  tenements, 
Ca»tles,  and  whatsoever.    Skakspeare,  lien.  Till. 

This  binders  nothing  the  proceedings  of  the  civil 
courts,  which  respect  the  temporal  punishment 
upon  body  and  goodu  XjctUe* 

3.  Wares  ;  freight ;  merchandise. 

Her  majesty,  when  the  goods  of  our  English 
merchants  were  attached  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
12 


[from  goody.] 
Ludicrous. 
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arretted  likewise  the  goadt  of  the  Ixiw  Datrh  here 
in  England.  Rategn,  Estayu 

fltllta.  that  acorn'd  all  pow'r  and  laws  of  man, 
Cvoodt  with  their  owners  hurrying  to  their  den. 

H'cMer. 

Goo'dshi».*  n.  ».  [frotngoorf.]  Favour; 
Obsolete, 
ofthitdede 
Tliey  granlen  htm  a  lustie  mcde. 

Cuavr,  Can/.  Am.  B.  4. 

Goo'DY.f  ».  *•  [corrupted  {torn  govdxsifc. 
'Ill is  is  obvious  from  a  passage  in  B. 
"s  Magnetick  Lady:  "  Her  mother 
J  Polish  has  confess'd  it"]  A 
ow  term  of  civility  used  to  mean  per- 
sons. 

Soft,  goody  sheep,  then  said  the  fox,  not  >o  ; 
Uliio  the  king  »o  rash  you  may  not  go. 

Sptnter,  Hub*.  Tale. 
Swartn'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bcea  I  spy'd, 
Which  erst  I  taw  when  goody  Dobson  dy'd. 

Gay,r 

Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down ; 
'Twos  madam  in  her  grngram  gown. 
Goo'DYSIIIP.   n.  M. 
quality  of  goody. 

Tbe  more  shame  for  her  gaodyship, 
To  give  to  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

Goo'Dwir-a.*  ».  t.  [good  and  wife.]  The 
mistress  of  a  family.  Hvioct. 

Which  Is  an  ordinary  pn^ion  amongst  our  gtxid- 
sriwj ;  if  their  husband  tarry  oot  n  iloy  longpr  than 
bia  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they  take  on 
presently  with  sight  and  tsars;  he  is  either  jobbed 
or  dead !  Burton,  Anal,  of  Met  p.  161. 

•t:  cocke 
to  knocks. 

ft .  Jf^n'U'JU". 

There  is  many  a  gooduafc  tlut  umiL-nstands  very 
well  all  the  intrigues  of  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar, 
who  knows  not  any  thing  of  the  all-powcrfulness  of 
aqiia-fbrtis  !  Echard,  Gr.  Conl.  of  the  Clergy,  p.  66. 

It  serves  the  maiden  female  crew. 
The  ladies  and  the  good-nrurt  too.  Sir  J.  Smiting. 
Goodwo'mak.*  h.  s.    [good and  tcoman.] 
The  mistress  of  a  family  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life. 

Sue  who  neglected  her  kitchen -garden  (for  thai 
was  still  the  goodwomou't  province)  was  never  re- 
putAnl  a  tolerable  huswife.         Evelyn,  Aceiaria. 

Goody,  gasd-stniisaw,  gossip,  n'aunt,  forsooth. 
Or  dame,  tbe  sole  additlsnushe  did  hear^ 

GOOSE.+  n.  i.  plural  geese,   fior,  Sax. ; 

goes,  Dutch  ;  gaas,  Dan,  and  lcel. ;  gtu, 

Itussian.   See  also  Ganza.J 
1.  A  large  waterfowl  proverbially  noted,  I 

know  not  why,  for  foolishness. 

Thou  crcam-taccd  lown, 
Where  got'sl  thou  that  goose  look  ?  Skab.  Jfacaer*. 

Since  I  pluckt  gene,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt 
top,  I  knew  not  what  'twas  to  be  beaten  till 
lately.  ^tayasriv. 

Birds  most  easy  to  be  drawn  are  waterfowl ;  as 
tbe  gixue  and  twan. 

Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  i 
with  nightly  noise  the  s 


2.  A  taylors  smoothing 

Conic  in,  ttylor:  " 


l>ryden,F«a. 


Goo'&EBERRY.f  it.  i.  [goose  and  berry,  be- 
cause eaten  with  young  geese  as  sauce. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  This  may  surely  be 
termed  a  ludicrous  etymology.  Yet 
Mr.  Pegge,  noticing  the  Latin  word  for 
a  gooseberry,  vis.  grown/a,  (and  he  might 
-  ve  added  our  northern  word  groirr,) 


ea  Dy 


Google 


gor 

says,  it  is  certainly  big,  or  great,  in 
narison  with  the  currant  or  cui 
berry,  as  they  call  it  in  Kent ;  wherefore 
it  may  be  a  corruption  of  grosberry, 
which  would  be  more  easily  received  on 
account  of  its  use  as  the  sauce  already 
named  !  Anonym.  Cent.  viii.  79-  —  I 
think  the  goose  -sauce  may  be  easily 
given  up,  if  it  be  only  observed  that  g«st 
is  another  word  in  our  language  for 
gone,  or  furze,  which  has  prickles  like 
the  gooseberry-tree ;  Jtopre,  Saxon,  the 
blackberry  bush ;  and  thus  gooseberry 
may  be  gats  berry  or  thorn  berry.  See 
Goss.]  A  berry  and  tree.  The  species 
are,  1.  The  common  gooseberry.  2.  The 
large  manured  gooseberry. .  3.  The  red 
hairy  gooseberry.  +.  The  large  white 
Dutch  gooseberry.  5.  The  large  amber 
gooseberry.  6.  The  large  green  goose- 
berry. 7.  The  large  red  gooseberry. 
8.  The  yellow-leaved  gooseberry.  9.  The 
striped-leaved  gooseberry.  Mt/!cr. 

August  lias  upon  hi*  arm  •  banket  of  all  manner 
of  ripo  fruits;  a*  pears,  plums,  apples  «wuh*rritt. 


Upon  ■ 


Gay. 

Goo'sbberhy  Fool.*    See  Foot,. 
Goo'sECAP.t  n.  *•   [from  goose  and  cap.] 
A  sUly  person. 
Why  wliat  agoo»eca]<  would'ot  thou  make  me  ! 

Beaum.  and  FL  Beggar' t  bulk. 

Goo'sefoot.  n.  s.    [chenojndium.-]  Wild 
orach.  Miller. 
Goo'secrass.  n.s.   Clivers;  an  herb. 

Goiatgntt,  or  wild  tansy,  i»  a  weed  thai  strong 
clays  are  very  subject  to.  tlortimer. 

Goo'seuuill.*   n.  s.    [goose  and  ouillJ] 
A  pen  made  of  the  quill  of  u  goose, 
Yet  think  these  Jesuits,  with  ngooarot  "" 
four  distinction!  tu  remove  the  crown 
head  <>r  niiT  king  christened. 

Pnc.  agnintt  Garnet,  Sic.  (1006,)  sign.  F.  i.  b. 
Many,  wearing  rapiers,  arc  afraid  of  RovttyuiUt, 
Studctfenre,  Hamlet. 

Go'ppish.*  adj.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
Proud  ;  testy ;  pettish  ;  apt  to  take  ex* 
ceptions.  North.  Ray,  and  Grose. 

GO'KBELLY.f  n.  «.  [from  jop,  dung, 
and  Mly,  according  to  Skinner  and 
Junius.  It  may  perhaps  come  from  gor, 
Welsh,  beyond,  too  much  ;  or,  as  seems 
to  me  more  likely,  may  be  contracted 
from  gormand  or grrrwtaV*  belly,  the  belly 
of  a  glutton.]  A  Dig  paunch;  a  swelling 
belly.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  fat 
man.  Shertcootl. 

The  belching  p/rheUy  hath  well  nigh  killed  roe. 

Brewer,  Com.  of  Lingua,  v.  2. 

Go'RBRl.LiED.t  adj.  [from  gorbrlly.  It 
is  sometimes  written  garret-bellied  ;  and 
in  Derbyshire  sorrel-bellied  is  spoken  for 
pot-bellied.'}  Fat;  bigbellied;  having 
•welling  paunches. 

Hang  jo.  gorlMed  knave*,  are  you  undone? 
No,  ye  fatcbuRt,  I  would  your  More  were  be  re. 

Skalatpem,  Hen.  IV. 
Gorrei-beUytd  Bacchus,  grant  like, 
Beatrid  a  stnog-beere  barrc.lL 

Old  Song  nf  Ton  of  Bedlam. 

Gorcb.*  k.  *.  [Norm.  Fr.  gors.]  A  pool 
of  water  to  keep  fish  in ;  a  wear. 


GOR 

Obsolete.    It  ocean  in  tbe  Statutes, 

25  Edw.III.  ch.«. 
Go'bcock.»  ».  s.    [perhaps  from  gorse, 

furze  or  heath.]   The  moor-cock,  or 

red  game ;  grouse. 
Go'acaow.*  n.s.  [gorr  and  crow.]  The 


Vulture,  kite, 
I  gtrrenm,  all  my  bird*  of  prey, 
roe  turning  carcase,  now  they  come. 

B.  Jonm,  Fox. 

Gord.  n.  s.  An  instrument  of  gaming,  as 
appears  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

rVarburton. 

Thy  dry  bones  can  reach  at  nothing  now,  but 
gorvit  and  ninepins.  Beaumu  and  Ft.  Scornful  I  .ody. 
Let  vultures  grips  thy  guts,  foe  guunf  and 
Fulham  htfcld*.  Shot  r/iear-r. 

Go'rdiasj.*  <K^'.[from  Gordius,  a  Phrygian 
husbandman,  made  king  by  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  ;  who  is  said  to  nave  then  tied  up 
his  utensils  of  husbandry  in  tbe  temple, 
and  in  a  knot  so  intricate  that  no  one 
could  find  out  where  it  began  or  ended. 
It  was  pretended,  that  whoever  should 
loose  this  knot,  should  be  king  of  all 
Asia.  Alexander  the  Great,  without 
staying  to  untie  it,  cut  it  with  his  sword. 
The  Latin  nodus  gordiantu,  or  gordian 
knot,  was  hence  adopted  to  express  any 
difficult  matter ;  and  has  passed  into  our 
language.]    Intricate;  difficult. 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
Tbe  G*rrdtan  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  gaiter.      Seoeanmrr,  A*,  //en.  V. 

As  slippery  as  UK  Gardian  knot  was  hard. 

ShaJttpeart,  CymhtUne. 

The  binding  knot  of  the  lata  Gordian  con* 
spiracle.    Froe.  ngaimxt  Gomel,  Sec  sign.  S.  a.  3. 

Strange  power  of  home,  with  bow  strung-  twisted 
arum. 

And  CerdfciA-twined  knot,  dost  thou  enchain  me 


What  power,  what  force,  what 


Vuur  leomcd  liatwU  run  Ickml-  tins  tlardian  knot  ? 

Mitlm,  Vox.  £*■ 
Close  tbe  serpent  sly, 
Insinuating,  wore  with  Gordtan  twine 
His  braided  train.  Xt'Uon,  P.  L. 

GORE.t  n.  s.    [?op,  Saxon,  g6r,  Welsh, 
sanious  matter;  gorr,  Swed.  the  same; 
gar,  Goth,  blood!} 
1.  Dlood  effused  from  the  body. 
A  gristly  wound, 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  stream  of  £  err- blood 
thick, 

That  all  lier  goodly  garment  stain'd  around, 
And  into  a  deep  sanguine  dy'd  the  grassy  ground. 

Sfrnier,  F.  Q. 
Another's  crimes  the  youth  unhappy  bore, 
Glutting  his  father's  eyes  with  guiltless  gore. 

Drydrn,  .T.n. 

Their  veios,  after  forty  days' burial,  estended 
with  blood,  being  opened  with  a  lancet,  base 
yielded  a  gorr  as  plentiful,  fresh,  and  thick,  os  that 
wliich  issues  from  the  vessels  of  young  and  salt- 


State  of  the  Greek  Chunk,  p.  278. 

2.  Blood  clotted  or  congealed. 

Tint  bloody  fact 
Will  be  aveng'd ;  though  hen  tliou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gar*.  Stilton,  F.  L. 

His  horrid  beard  and  knotted  tresses  stood 
Stiff  with  his  genr,  and  all  his  wounds  ran  blood. 

Ornham. 

3.  Dirt;  mud.   The  Saxon  and  Swedish 
words  have  also  the  same  meaning.  Got 


GOR 

is  used  in  the  north  of  England  for  miry 
or  dirty. 

To  Gore.  v.  a.   [jebopian,  Sax.] 
].  To  stab  ;  to  pierce. 


Oh,  let  no  noMe  eye  profane  ■ 
For  nw,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  tpear. 


Shdtptart,  Rich.  II. 
No  weaker  lion'*  by  s  stronger  slain  ; 
Nor  from  his  larger  tusks  the  forest  boar 

Tale,  Jup. 

For  arms  his  men  long  pikes  and  jaVlins  bore, 
And  polea  with  pointed  steel  their  foes  in  battle 
«»re.  "  Vryden. 

2.  To  pierce  with  a  horn. 

Some  toss'd,  some  gord,  some  trampling  down 
he  kill'd.  r>!;d,  ,i. 

He  idly  bauing,  feigns 
His  rival  gord*  in  ev'ry  knotty  trunk. 

Tanauen,  Spring. 

GORGE.+  ».  *.    {gorge,  Fr.] 

1.  The  throat;  the  swallow. 

There  were  birds  also  made  so  finely,  that  they 
did  not  only  deceive  the  sight  with  their  figures, 
but  use  hearing  with  weir  songs,  which  the 
watry  instrument*  did  make  their  gorge  deliver. 


in  my  imagination  it 
Skata/ieare,  Ifnmltl. 


And  now  he 
Is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it 

Her  delicate  tendcrneea  wQl  find  itself  abused, 
begin  to  beavc  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the 
Moor.  Stiakqieart,  Othello. 

This  mighty  saQ-wioged  monster,  that  menaces 
to  awallow  up  tbe  land,  unless  bcr  bottomless 
r  be  satisfied  with  the 


tlnuii;  liter 


of  t!,o 


of  the  king's 

Got,.  B.  e. 
or  swallowed. 


2.  That  which  is  gorged 
Not  in  use. 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast. 
He  spewed  up  bis  gorge,  Oat  all  did  him  detest. 

S/wsmt,  F.  Q. 

S.  A  meal  or  gorgeful  given  unto  birds, 
especially  hawks.  Cotgrave. 


No  lure  will 

gorge.  ff'itfjon,  Sanneti. 

Because  the  vulture*  bad  but  small  pickings, 
shall  we  therefore  go  and  fling  them  a  full  gorge  t 
Mitton,  Apol.  Jot  Smeetymn. 

4.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  concave 
moulding. 

5.  In  fortification,  tbe  entrance  of  a  bas- 
tion, a  ravelin,  or  other  outwork. 

To  Gorob.  v.  a.  [gorger,  Fr.] 
1.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat;  to  glut;  to 
satiate. 

Being  with  hi*  presence  glutted, gsrg'd,  and  full. 

He  that  make*  hi*  generation  messes, 
To  gorge  has  appetite.  .Uaijnrare.  JT.  Lear. 

Gorge  with  my  Mood  thy  barbarous  appetite. 

UrynVn. 

I  desire  that  thry  will  not  t 


Nor  would  his  slaujtliter'd  army  now  liave  lain 
On  AfrieVs  aanda,  disfigur'd  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  tbe  wolves  and  vultures  of  Nuutidia. 

Adduiin,  c  rt/j. 

The  giant,  garg'd  with  flush,  and  wine,  and 


in  his  den. 
Additin. 

2.  To  swallow :  as,  the  fish  has  gorged  the 
hook. 

To  Gobob.*  v.  n.    To  feed. 
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The  very  garbage  tbat  dm**  together  all  the 
fowlt  of  prey  end  tmvin  in  the  land,  to  come  and 
caret  upon  the  church. 

i/itton,  Animadv.  Rem.  Def. 
Go'ROED.f  adj.  [from  gorge.'] 

1.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat. 

Look  up  a  neighs,  the  thrill  gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  aeen  or  heard.  Saaktpessre. 

2.  In  heraldry,  denoting  a  crown  of  a 
peculiar  form  about  the  neck  of  a  lion 
or  other  animal. 

Go'bgefcx.*  it.  t.  [gorge  and  full.]  A 
meal  for  birds.  See  the  third  tense  of 
Gorge.  Not  now  in  use. 
GO'RGEOUS.f  adj.  [gorgias,  old  Fr. 
Skinner. — Our  own  word  at  first  was 
gorgiouse.]  Fine ;  splendid  ;  glittering 
in  various  colours  ;  showy;  magnificent. 

The  bouaea  be  eviriouslye  builded  after  a  gor- 
rziuv  and  Kidlajit  iortL. 

Rotation,  Tr.  of  If  ore's  Vtopia ,  ii.  8,  ( ]  SS 1 . ) 
Tbey  nuke  themselves  believe  tbat  they  are 
(aire  and  gorgeous.. 

Ontred,  Tr.  of  Cape  on  ProV.  xi.  23.  (1560.) 
O,  tbat  deceit  sjiould  dwell 
In  auch  a  gorgeous  palace !  Shakspearc,  Rom.  fyjul. 

Aa  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorjewa  as  the  sun  at  Midsummer. 

Shahpe»re,  Hen.  IV. 
He  bad  them  look  upon  themselves  and  upon 
their  cnemic*,  themselves  dreadful,  their  eneoiirs 
d  brave.  Has/ward. 
he  gorgexnu  East,  with  richest  Issnd, 
rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 

Uillm,  P.  L. 

With  gorgenu  wings,  the  marks  of  sovereign 


The  two  contending  princes  make  their  way. 

Dryden,  Firg. 

Go'rgeouslt.t   adv.    [from  gorgeous.] 
Splendidly;  magnificently;  finely. 

They  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  lite 
'y,  are  in  king*  courtv 

a.  Lute,  rii.  35.  Trent*,  of  1578. 
out  atones,  gorgrostafy  and  cunningly 
sot  in  divers  manners.  Sidney,  Arced,  b.  1 . 

Crown'd  with  cmbroidcr'd  banks,  and  gor^ronr-'y 
array'd 

Will  all  th'  eoamell'd  flowers  of  many  a  goodly 
mead.  Drayton,  Polyoli.  S.  3. 

The  duke,  one  solemn  day,  gtvrgemuh/  clad  in 
a  suit  all  overspread  with  diamonds,  lost  one  of 
them  of  good  value.   Wotton,  Life  of  J),  of  Suet. 

Go'rceocsness.'J-  n.  t.  [from  gorgeous.] 
Splendour;  magnificence;  show.  Huloet. 
They  ought  to  be  diligently  admonished  to  flye 


I  take  away  the  gor- 

Knighl,  Trial  of  Tntik,  (1 5RO.)  fol.7. 

i  of  thews  with  the  vulgar 
sufu  m»i|h«,  wm»  altitude  of  ceremonies  with 
the  superstitious !  Sir  E.  Snndys,  Slate  of  Rehgion. 

Go'r«iet.+  ».  t.  [from  gorge.] 
I .  The  piece  of  armour  that  defends  the 
throat. 

I  le  with  a  palsy  fumbling  on  his  gorget. 
Shakes  in  and  out  the  rivet.  Shots.  Tnil.  $  Cms. 

ile  did  oftentimes  spend  the  nigbt  in  the  church 
aloiie  praying,  his  headpiece,  gorget,  s<id  gauntlets 
lying  by  him.  X<\Mfi. 

See  how  bis  gorget  peer*  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  iu  what  danger  be  was. 


Outrtd,  Tr.  of  Cope  m  /Vet.,  si.  22.  (1 58a) 
In  that  day  shaft  the  Lard  take  away  the  gor- 
geautnfu  of  their  apparel. 


What 


About  his  neck  a  threefold  garget, 
As  rough  aa  trebled  leatlrcrn  target.  Hudibras. 
2.  It  is  now  a  small  convex  ornament,  gilt 
or  of  silver,  worn  by  the  officers  of  foot 
upon  their  breasts  when  on  duty. 


3.  Formerly  it  was  used  for  that  part  of 
the  female  dress  called  a  ruff.  It  is  in 
our  old  lexicography,  and  is  so  used  by 
Cleaveland  in  his  poems ;  but  is  now 
obsolete ;  though  Dr.  Johnson  explains 
neckerchief  by  gorget.  Sec  Necker- 
chief. 

GO'RGON.  *».  *.  [•*&»,  Gr.]    A  mon- 
ster with  snaky  hairs,  of  which  the  sight 
turned  beholders  to  stone ;  any  thing 
ugly  or  horrid. 
Gargotu,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 

UJton,  P.  L. 
Why  didst  thou  not  encounter  man  lor  man, 
And  try  the  virtue  of  that  gergoa  face 
To  sure  roe  into  statue  ?  Dryden. 
Goroo'max.*  adj.    Having  the  power 
of  the  gorgon  to  terrify  or  strike  with 


id  harpyes. 

B.  Johnson,  Bpigr.  1 34. 
Medusa  with  CorgMtian  terrour  guards 
The  ford.  UUlon,  P.  L. 

Go'rhen.*  n.  t.   The  female  of  the  gor- 
cock. 

Go'rimo.*  n.  *.  [from  gore.]  Puncture; 
prick. 

His  horses'  flanks  and  sides  are  fore'd  to  feel 
The  clinking  lash,  and  genng  of  the  steel. 

Dryden,  JSn. 

GO'RMAND.f  n.s.  [gourmand,  French. 
See  Gourmand.]    A  greedy  eater ;  a 
ravenous  luxurious  feeder. 
The  £u round's  pauncb  is  fed. 

Uartlon,  Scourge  of  t'itt.  (1.599.)  i.  1. 
That  great  gormond,  fat  Apiciuv 

B.  Jensen,  Sejamst. 
Many  arc  made  eormandt  and  gluttons  by  cus- 
tom, that  were  not  so  by  nature.  Ijxlte. 
Go'rmandf.r.*  n.t.  [gourmand,  French.] 
A  great  eater.  Huloet. 
Go'rmaxdize.*    n.  s.    [from  gormand.] 

Voraciousness.    See  Govrmandize. 
To  Go'rmaxdize.+  v.  n.  [from  gormand.] 
To  eat  greedily ;  to  feed  ravenously. 

Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 
Leave  gormnndiung  Sh'iktptvre,  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 

He  tltst  censures  the  good  fellow,  commonly 
makes  no  conscience  of  gluttony,  and  gornwndixing 
at  borne.  Howell,  hell.  ii.  H. 

No  scene  of  it  mini  pass  without  ail  eating 


..,  Serm.  at  the  end  <f  nit  Rem.  p. 

GoRMASDi'zER.t  »•      [fr°ui  the  verb.] 
A  voracious  eater. 

Not  fit  that  you  should  be  the  sheriff*'  tasters  ; 
It  were  enough,  you  being  such  gormondurri. 
To  make  the  sberifls,  henceforth,  turn  arrant 
misers  f  CTtcotWemi,  Poems,  Ac.  p.  ]  1 3. 

Go'hrel-bellied  *    See  Gorbellieo. 
GonsE.t  «•  s-  [loprt.  Sax.]    Furze ;  a 
thick  prickly  shrub  that  bears  yellow 
flower*  in  winter. 
And  for  fair  corn-ground  are  our  fields  sur- 
cloy'd 
With  worthless  gwar. 

Ayd,  Tra  j.  of  Cornelia,  (1594.) 
I  see  tbee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor, 
That  seems  to  bloom,  although  so  bleak  before ; 
There  if  beneath  the  gortr  the  primrose  spring, 
Or  tire  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling. 
Thcv  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command,  disclose. 

CroUe,  Btrlh  of  flattery. 

Go'rv.  adj.  [from  gore.] 

1.  Covered  with  congealed  blood. 

When  two  boars  with  raDkling  malice  met, 
Their  gory  sides  the  fresh  wound*  fiercely  fret. 


Thou  canst  oot  aa>  1  did  it. 
2.  Bloody;  murderous; 
use. 

The  obligation  of  our  Uoo 
A  gory  emulation  'twist  us  twain. 

SHaJtspeart,  Trail,  ami  Creu. 

Go'sHAWK.t  n.  s.  [jor,  goose,  and  ha  roc, 
a  hawk.  It  is  said  to  prey  on  wild 
geese.]    A  hawk  of  a  large  kind. 

Such  dread  bis  awful  visage  on  them  cast ; 
So  seem  poor  doves  at  (uWi  tight  aghast. 

Fan/as. 

Here  are  also  eyeries  of  hawks,  and  sundr* 
other  birds ;  at,  geatoaxb,  lannera,  bobbies,  4c. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tmsv  I 


Go'sliko.  i«.  *.  [from  goote.] 
1.  A  young  goose;  a  gooso  not  yet  full 
grown. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so  like 
a  fool,  as  if  you  were  hipshot  ?  says  the  goo*e  io 
her  goafutg.  L'Ettnmgt. 

"ted  even  a  brood  of  gex'.n^ 
ir,  while  the  kite  is  t 


2.  A  katkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 
GO'SPEL-t  ».  *.  [sober  rpe'.  Sax.  God's 
or  good  tidings  ;   itV/yt'ow,  Greek ; 
toikei,  ileal  tuach,  happy  tidings,  Erse.] 
1.  The  glad  tidings  of  the  actual  coming 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  hence  the  evan- 


gelical history  of  Christ. 
What  the  word  < 


tbtrrrikxov  in  Greek,  i 
render gasiiel,  signitic*  among  authors,  is  a 
known,  vis.  from  t}  and  &Yti\Ksr,  good  news,  or 
good  tidings.  Thus  die  angel  speaks  of  thr  birth 
of  Christ,  ETA1TEAIZOMA1  iyur  Xafa'  prri*.m; 
I  bring  you  good  tiding*  of  great  joy,  i.  e.  very 
joyful  good  tidings.  Only  in  this  utcrcd  use  of 
it,  there  seems  to  be  a  metonymy,  or  figure  very 
ordinary,  whereby  the  word  which  signilles  good 
news,  is  set  fe  denote  lAe  history  of  that  pood  nrars, 
the  birth,  and  life,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
all  put  together  is  Unit  joyful  news  or  good  tidings. 
—  And  to  this  word  jotppel.  or  by  euphony 
gospel,  in  WicliflVs  transbiiioo,  and  ever  since, 
notes  these  good  tidings  delivered ;  as  first  by  an 
angel ;  ami  after  that,  by  the  apustles  by  word  of 
mouth ;  so  here  in  writing,  by  way  of  history 
also ;  and  in  brief  signifies  that  blessed  story  of 
the  birth,  life,  actions,  precepts,  and  promises, 
death,  and  resurrectiou  of  Christ ;  which,  of  all 
other  stories  in  the  wurld,  we  Christians  ought  to 
look  on  with  most  joy,  as  an  eiiayysKior  or  good 
word,  i.  e.  a  gutpeL 

Uamtiumd  on  the  Gospels,  Annot.  I  ■ 

2.  God's  word ;  the  holy  book  of  the 
Christian  revelation. 

Thus  may  the  gospel  to  the  rising  sun 

where  it  first  begun. 

Waiter. 

All  the  decrees  w hereof  Scripture  trratetli  arc 
conditional*,  receiving  Christ  as  the  gotpd  uBers 
him,  at  Lord  and  Saviour  j  the  former,  aa  well  as 
the  letter,  being  the  condition  of  scripiurr-elcction, 
and  the  rejecting,  or  not  receiving  him  thus, 
the  condition  of  tlie  scripture-reprobaxion- 

Hammond. 

How  is  a  good  Christian  animated  and  cheered 
by  a  stedfast  Ixhcf  of  UK  promises  or  the  cooW  / 

3.  Divinity;  theology. 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  giiflwt  is  their  maw. 

Milton,  Sonnet  to  Cromtoett. 

4.  Any  general  doctrine. 

The  propagators  of  tills  political  giu/ef  are  in 
hope*  their  abstract  principle  would  be  overlooked. 

JSurftr. 
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GO  S 


G  O  S 


GOT 


To  Go'spbx.  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fill  with  sentiments  of  religion.  Thi* 
word  in  Shakspeare,  in  whom  alone  I 
have  found  it,  is  used,  though  so  vener- 
able in  itself,  with  some  degree  of  irony: 
I  suppose  from  the  gospellers,  who  had 
long  been  held  in  contempt. 

Are  you  to  gospetCd 
To  pray  fur  Uii»  good  nun,  and  forhS»  issue, 
Whose  bevy  hind  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grav 


i  gr»TO? 

StuUs/mtre. 

Go'spellahy.*  adj.  [from  gospel.]  Theo- 
logical. 

Let  any  man  judge,  how  well  these  gosprllary 
of  our  presbyterians  agree  with  tlx' 
nd  doctrine  of  ibe  holy  apostles. 

The  Cloak  in  ill  Colours,  (1 67 9, )  p.  8. 
Go'sPELLBR.*    «.  S.    [Sax.  Ji 
evangelists.  Sax.  Chron.] 

1.  An  evangelist.  This  is  the 
sense,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  takes  no 
notice,  but  assigns  the  use  of  this  word 
merely  to  the  name  of  the  followers 
of  Wicliffe.  Wicliffe  himself  uses  it  for 
an  evangelist. 

Mathcu  that  was  of  Jodee,  as  be  is  Mat  first 
in  order  of  gospetlert,  so  be  wroot  first  the  gospel 
in  Judec.     Wicliffe,  JK  Test.  Prolog,  on  Si.  Halt. 

Men  maie  in  the  gospel  rede 
Of  sainct  Matlicwe  the  gaspellerc. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  R.  6S87. 

2.  A  name  of  the  followers  of  Wicliffe, 
who  first  attempted  a  reformation  from 
popery,  given  them  by  the  Papists  in 
reproach,  from  their  professing  to  fol- 
low and  preach  only  the  gospel. 

Our  new  gotptileri  do  spume  and  kicke  against 
it.  Martin,  A/orr.  o/Mtf>,  (1554,)  sign.     iii.  b. 

What,  is  Juventus  become  w  tame, 
TobeanewgaipeJirrr' 

Old  Morality  of  Lusty  Juventus. 
The  blynde  papiste,  the  weake  papiste,  and 
simple  welter,  a*  you  terme  them. 

Bp.  Hooper  on  Ike  Minister,'  Apparel. 
1  well  the  cathollcks  with  the  gospellers, 
nia  with  tlx  cathulick.%  be  and  remain 


533. 


That 

as  they  agnin  with  the  cathollcks, 
in  true  and  unfeigned  peace. 

Accord  of  Vim ,  ( 1 6SO.)  WotUm'i  Rem.  y 
How  much  bare  we  declined  from  that  mal 
and  lore,  which  our  fathers  bore  to  the  Refortn- 

"n'°tho  rJa^iW^thosc  ^iT  fim^lmicelf  it 
;  ub:  the  one  was  the  great  pleasure  they 
.  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  from  whence  they 
I  in  derision  called  gaiprUen. 

lip.  Burnet,  Fast  Sermon,  (1680.) 
Ilrrs  have  had  Uieir  golden  days, 
1  down  our  holy  " 


3.  He  who  reads  the  Gospel  at  the  altar. 
Sec  Epistler. 

These  be  my  gospellers, 
Tliese  be  my  pirtillrrs, 

These  be  my  querUtcrs.      Sir  lion,  Poemt ,  p.  1 1 3, 
The  principal  minister  using  a  decent  cope,  and 
being  assisted  with  tlie  gospeller  and  epistler. 

Conn,  and  Can.  Ece.  S4. 

To  Go'spellize.*  c.o.  [from  gospel."]  To 
according  to  the  cornel. 
1  command,  thus  gospcttind  to  us.  hath  the 
:  with  that  whereon  Ezra  grounded  the 
r  of  divorcing. 

Milton,  Doet.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 
Goss.*  n.  s.    A  kind  of  low  furze  or 
gorse.    See  Gorse.    Corse  is  called 
goss  in  Kent. 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furies,  pricktng  eaa,  and 
thorns.  Snoisimrc,  Tcm/Htt. 

GO'SSAMER-f  n.  s.    [gossipium,  low 


Lot.  Dr.  Johnson. — Skinner  and  Mr. 
Nares  offer  the  French  gossampire. 
"  The  true  etymon  of  this  word  is  ob- 
vious to  many  illiterate  peasants,  how- 
ever, in  Craven.  Hub  down,  or  rather 
exhalation,  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  summer-goose,  or  summer-gauze ; 
hence  gauze  o'  th'  summer,  gauzamer, 
alias  gossamer"  Craven  Dialect,  1 824.] 
The  down  of  plants ;  the  long  white 
cobwebs  which  fly  in  the  air  in  calm 
sunny  weather,  especially  about  the 
time  of  autumn ;  or  rather  vapour 
arising  from  boggy  or  marshy  ground, 
in  warm  weather.  Craven  Dial. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

SKasspcare,  Horn,  and  Jul. 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gSSSSSSSM. 

Drayton,  Nymjihidia. 
The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more, 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore. 

Dryden.  Fire. 

Go'ssamery.*  adj.  [from  gossamer.] 
Light ;  flimsy  ;  unsubstantial. 

rlhny,  gawiy,  gossamery  lines, 
With  lurid  language,  and  most  dark  designs. 

ftraili  o/IJl.  P.  I.  ver.  85. 

GCSSIP.t  n.s.  [job  and  ryb,  relation, 
affinity,  Saxon  ;  i.  e.  relation  by  a 
religious  obligation.  Our  own  word 
was  accordingly  at  first  godsib,  as  in 
Chaucer;  then godsip,  as  in  Campion's 
Hist,  of  Ireland  ;  and  lastly,  gossip.  It 
is  now  commonly  understood  of  the  god- 
ntother.    Chaucer  uses  it  for  godfather.] 

1.  One  who  answers  for  the  child  in 


all  our 


and  Time  of  Prayer,  P.  it. 

tattle; 


HVnif  /I 
5.  In  modern 
(rifling  talk. 
To  Go'ssip.f  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  chat ;  to  prate ;  to  be  merry. 

Go  to  a  gossip  s  feast,  and  go  with  me.  — 
—  With  all  tny  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast.  Shak. 

His  mother  was  a  sos'rrss  of  my  order, 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  goaip'd  by  my  side.  Shaks. 

Much  swarms  of  men  that  had  renounced  their 
virility,  and  led  an  idle  life,  Ac  went  gadding  and 
gossiping  up  and  down,  telling  odd  stories  to  the 
people,  as  old  wire*  and  nurses  do  to  children. 

Morton  tie  Sep.  Churches,  Prrf. 

He  gives  himself  up  to  an  idle  gawping  con- 


s' spi- 
ritual affinity  to  grow  between  the  parents  and 
such  as  undertook  e  for  the  child  at  baptiame,  called 
each  other  by  the  name  of  Godsib,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  they  were  nn  together,  that  is 
of  kin  together  through  God.  And  the  child,  in 
like  manner,  called  such  his  God-fathers,  or  God- 
mothers. Veruegan,  Rat.  of  Dec.  InteU. 

Go  to  a  strip's  feast,  and  go  with  me  ; 
After  so  long  grief,  such  nativity.  Siiiksprarc. 

At  tlie  christening  of  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  he  made 
both  the  earl  of  Kildare  and  the  earl  of  Ormond 
bis  gosssja.  Da  tic  t  on  Ireland- 

2.  A  tippling  companion.  From  the  fa- 
miliarity of  conversation,  or  merry 
making,  at  some  christenings,  this  sense 
of  gossip  perhaps  arose. 

And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  scry  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab. 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  bps  I  bob. 


nake  us  nn. 


3.  One  who  runs  about  tattling  like  women 
at  a  lying-in. 

To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour, 
And  he  a  gossip  at  his  labour.  Iludibras. 

'Tis  sung  in  ev'ry  street, 
The  common  cliat  of  gossips  when  thvv  meet. 

Dryden. 

4.  In  a  good  sense,  as  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour. 

One  mother,  whenas  her  foolhardy  child 
Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  his  talons  play, 
Half  dead  through  feare,  her  little  babe  revil'd, 
And  to  hcrgatnorgan  in  coumell  nay  ; 
How  can  I  tell,  Ac.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

A  woman  said  to  her  neighbour,  alas,  gossip, 


2.  To  be  a  pot-companion. 

Fullwarm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gouiping. 

Shakspeare,  K.  John. 

Go'ssipivg.*  n.  s.  [from  gossip.]  A  going 
about  to  collect  or  report  mere  tattle ;  a 
meeting  of  gossips. 
Let  not  customary  sluggishness  1 
for  any  tiring  but  gossifnngs. 

Bp.  Rainbow,  Serm.  (1635,)  p.  4a 
'Tis  possible  to  go  into  a  masculine  company, 
where  'twill  be  as  hard  to  edge  in  s  word  as  at  a 
female  gossiping.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue,  p.  73. 

The  market  and  exchange  must  be  left  to  their 
own  ways  of  talking,  and  gossipmgi  not  be  rubbed 
of  their  ancient  privilege.  iMrke. 
Go'ssipred.  n.s.  [gossipry,  from  gossip.] 
Gotmprrd  or  compaternity,  by  the  canon  law, 
is  a  spiritual  affinity  ;  and  the  juror,  that  was 
of  the  parties,  might,  in  former 
'  as  not  indifferent. 

Danes  «n  Ireland. 

Gosso'os.*  n.s.  [Fr. garcon.]  A  lad,  a 
low  attendant  formerly  in  the  wealthy 
families  in  the  Irish.  The  Scotch  use 
gar  son  as  an  attendant. 

In  most  Irish  families  there  used  to  be  a  bore- 
footed  gossoon,  who  was  slave  to  the  cook  and  the 
butler,  and  who  in  fact,  without  wages,  did  all 
the  hard  work  of  the  bowse.  Oossoetsf  were  always 
employed  as  messengers.     Castle  Jto«*rrrtf,  p.  92. 

Go'stixg.  n.  *.  [rubia.]    An  herb. 

j4iiMWorfA. 

Got.  pret.  of  get. 

Tito.  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together;  but 
Auiidius  got  off.  Shaitpearc,  Coriel. 

If  you  luve  strength  Achilles'  arms  to  bear, 
Tlmugh  foul  TherVltcs  got  thee,  thou  shall  bo 
Lov'U  and  esteem 'd.  Dryden,  Juv. 

These  regions  and  this  realm  my  wars  have  got  ,- 
'Dils  mournful  empire  is  the  loser's  lot. 

Dryden,  Slate  of  Inn. 
When  they  began  to  reason  about  the  means 
l»w  the  sea  gat  thilher,  and  away  back  again, 
there  they  were  presently  in  the  dark. 

tt'oodward,  Hal,  Hist. 

Got.  part.  pass,  of  get. 

Solyman  commended  them  for  their  valour 
in  their  eril  baps,  In  a  plot  so  well  by  them  laid, 
more  than  he  did  the  victory  of  others  got  try  good 
fortune,  not  grounded  upon  any  good  rcasun. 

Ossflssj  ithi. 

A  gentle  persuasion  in  reasoning,  when  the 
first  point  of  submission  to  your  will  is  got,  will 
most  times  do.  Locke. 

If  he  behaves  himself  so  when  he  depends  on  us 
for  bis  daily  bread,  can  any  man  say  what  Ik  will 
do  when  he  is  got  above  tbe  world  ? 

Arbuthnat,  John  Bull. 

Thou  wert  from  /Etna's  burning  entrails  torn. 
Cot  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born. 

Pops. 
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GOT 

Gote.*  n.  ».  A  water-passage ;  *  channel 
far  water.  A  northern  word.  Grose, 
and  Craven  Dial.    See  Gutter. 

GOTH.»  n.  s.  [Lat.  Gothus  ;  old  French, 
Goth  ;  Sax.  Lota  ;  from  Gothia,  or  Goth- 
land.] 

I.  One  of  the  people  in  the  northern  parU 
of  Europe,  first  called  Getes,  afterwards 
Golht. 

There  are  considerable  reasons  to  persuade  us, 
tltst  (be  Getes  and  Grthi,  who  »m  of  Aramsnn 
original,  made  their  incursions  out  of the  northrro 
porta  of  Asia,  through  Sartnatia,  into  Scaodia  and 
ollw  r  regions  of  Europe,  where  Usey  settled  them- 
selves. BUHott.  Btat.  i.  S07. 

Not  very  solicitous  whether  originally  a  Goth  or 
a  Celt.       Cim/Mt,  Li«.  //id.  «jf  Irttmd,  p.  7'.'. 

'11k  forA*  fsjwkeii  of  by  Ilickcs,  in  bis  remarks 
on  the  Mtcv>-  Gothick  language,]  were  those  who 
inhabited  Mocsia,  not  far  from  the  northern  bordera 
of  Greece, 


Tut  tract  of 


utry  now  com- 


prclicnded  in  Turkey  ;  whote  touguoge,  art/A  dif. 
ftrtttt  iinlecli,  prohahty  extended  over  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  nearly  in  the  ante  latitude,  from  the 
coast  of  Norway  to  tlic  Mack  Sea. 

Pegge,  Ante,  of  the  Eng.  Languor*. 

2.  One  not  civilized ;  one  deficient  in 
general  knowledge ;  a  barbarian. 
,  I  look  upon  these  writer*  as  Goths  in  poetry. 

Addison.  Speet.  No.  62. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  lata  citraxsrdinarv 
event  in  Spain  ?  Could  you  bare  ever  imagimii, 
tint  those  ignorant  Gothi  would  hare  dared  to 
banish  the  Jesuits?  Lord  ChetterfiaU. 

Go'tiiamist.*  n.  s.  [from  the  old  saying, 
"  As  wise  as  a  man  of  Gotham  a  place 
in  Nottinghamshire  former)  v,it  is  feigned, 
noted  for  some  pleasant  blunders ; 
whence  a  man  of  Gotham  denoted  a 
simple  person.  See  Grose's  Local  Pro- 
verbs.]   One  who  is  not  wise. 

A*  those,  scholars  in  their  talc*,  even  to  the 
Ronydi  writers  hsre  been  no  defective  in  utter- 
tag  of  their  meaning  concerning  the  nine  speech 
of  Christ,  that  Utey  late  merited,  like  to  the 
farmer  GMhomutt,  to  be  diiaiiaecd  with  laughter 
for  speaking  w  foolishly. 

hp.  Morton,  Ditch.  of  Imputed.  Ac.  (16:1.1,)  p.  IW. 

Go'thical.*  )  orf/.[old  Fr. gothique,  from 
Go'tuick.     J  Goth.] 

1.  Respecting  the  country  or  language  of 
the  Goths. 

In  which  boa  were  certain  acrolla  of  parchment 
written  with  Gathieat  character*,  but  containing 
■eraes,  which  comprehended  many  of  his 
Shetlon,  Don  Quit,  iv.  21. 
Juniua  published  those  precioua  frag, 
merits  of  the  ancient  Trutonick  language,  [the 
fragrnciita  of  tbc  Afiua-  Galhich  gospels,  j  under  the 
name  of  L'pliil,  a  .Gothick  bishop  in  Mu-un. 
it.  SheUon,  Tr.  of  H'ottan  s  Vievof  Huhes,  p  2CM. 

Dr.  Hnkes  points  out  a  very  -Inking  feature 
of  resemblance  in  the  similar  proiiunciation  of  gjt 
when  in  contact,  by  observing  that,  in  Una  aitu  - 
aliun,  the  6rat  g  had,  in  the  Mnte-Gothtek,  the 
sound  of  n,  aa  it  hat  in  thr  Greek.  Tliia  he 
cxcmpuliet  in  Use  OMhick  verb  gagfan,  to  go,  J 
which,  be  tells  ua,  from  such  pronunciation  pro- 
duced die  Salon  rcrb  gnngon. 

Pegge,  Anted,  if  the  Eng.  Language. 

2.  Denoting  a  particular  kind  of  ar- 
chitecture, distinguished  by  the  terms 
ancient  and  modern,  the  heavy  or  light ; 
the  former  being  that  which  the  Goths 
brought  with  them  from  the  north  in  I 
the  fifth  century,  which  is  very  coarse  i 
and  massive;  the  latter  being  introduced 
about  the  tenth  century,  which  runs ' 
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into  the  other  extreme  of  delicacy  and 
lightness,  and  is  sometimes  called  ara- 
besque.   See  Arabesque. 

There  Is  notliing  in  this  city  [Sienna]  so  ex- 
traordinary aa  the  cathedral,  which  —  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  ono  of  the  matter-pieces  of 
Goihvk  architecture.  Addison  on  Italy. 

York- minster  I  look  upon  to  be  the  criterion, 
according  to  which  the  beauties  or  detects  of  every 

Anahmr,  7Vor.  tkrvugh  Sjioin,  L.  4< 

S.  Itude;  uncivilised. 

Ah  !  rustic  ruder  than  (Mic.  Congrevc. 

Go'tuick.*  n.t.  The  Gothick  language. 

Besides  Wormius,  Vcrrliua,  and  Gudmundua 
Andraar,  there  are  very  few  thai  have  nrcxVwedir 
trrated  lire  ancient  Gothick. 

Pref. (o  &reniu$'$  Steed.  aHdKng.Dict.toltd  1757. 
Go'thicism.*  n.s.  [from  Gothick.] 

1.  A  Gothick  idiom. 

Thia  peculiarity  Mr.  Sibbald,  the  chronicler  of 
lite  Scottish  poetry,  in  his  teal  for  Gothieim,  hat 
endeavoured  to  derive  from  an  unknown  character 
(e)  in  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulphilaa,  which  were 
written  In  the  fourth  century. 

Chalmert  on  the  Lanrwiie  of  Sir  D.  Lundtcy. 

2.  Conformity  to  Gothick  architecture. 

I  am  glad  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Strawberry 
Cattle,  it  hat  a  purity  and  propriety  of  Gothicum 
in  it.  Gray,  Letter*. 

3.  The  state  of  barbarians. 

Night,  Gothuism,  confusion,  and  absolute 
Chaos  are  come  again.  Shenden. 

To  Go'tiiicize.»  r.  a.  [from  Gothick.]  To 
bring  back  to  barbarism. 

The  language  and  manners  of  the  higher  ranks 
are  not  gothicimt.  Slmtt,  Queen-IIoo  Hull. 

Go'tten.  part.  pass,  of  get. 

Wisdom  cannot  be  gotten  (or  gold. 

Joi,  xaviii.  IS. 

Few  of  them,  when  they  are  gotten  into  an 
omcc,  apply  their  thoughts  to  the  execution  of  it. 

Trmplr. 

GorjD.  «.  s.  Woad :  a  plant.  Diet. 
GOVE.  ».  s.  A  mow.  Tusser. 
To  Gove.  v.  n.    To  mow ;  to  put  in  a 
gove,  goB*,  or  mow.    An  old  word. 

Load  tafe,  carry  home,  follow  time  being  fair, 
Gove  jutt  in  the  barn,  it  it  out  of  despair.  Tuttcr. 

To  GO'VERN.  v.  a.  [gouverner,  French  ; 
gvbemo,  I^itin.] 

1.  To  rule  as  a  chief  magistrate. 

This  inconvenience  is  mure  hard  to  be  redressed 
in  the  governor  than  the  governed  aa  a  malady  in 
S  vital  part  is  more  incurable  than  in  an  external. 

Sjfuerm  Ireland. 

Slarea  to  our  pasaiona  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  govern  men.  Waller. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  influence  ;  to  direct. 

I  am  at  present  agoinat  war,  though  it  puts  the 
power  into  my  hands,  and  though  such  turbulent 
and  naughty  spirits  a*  you  are,  govern  all  tliingt 
in  times  of  peace.  Daeenam- 

The  chief  point,  which  be  ia  to  carry  always  In 
hia  eye,  and  by  which  Ik  ia  to  govern  all  Ilia 
counsels  designs,  and  actions.  Atlerbnry. 

3.  To  manage  ;  to  restrain. 

Go  after  her,  abe'a  desperate ;  tovrrn  her. 

Sk**.,**re,  A".  Lear. 

*.  [In  grammar.]  To  have  force  with 
regard  to  syntax ;  as,  amo  governs  the 
accusative  case. 

Listen,  children,  unto  me, 
And  let  this  your  lesson  be, 
In  our  language  evermore 

Words  that  giHvrn  go  before.  3/aiagrr,  Fr.  Gram. 

5.  To  pilot ;  to  regulate  the  motions  of  a 
ship. 
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To  Go'vern.  tJ.  «.  To  keep  superiority ; 
to  behave  with  haughtiness. 

By  that  rule, 
Your  wicked  atoms  may  bo  working  now 
To  give  bad  counsel,  that  you  atili  may  {umth. 

Dryden. 

Go'vern  able.  adj.  [from  ffernf-rrj.]  Sub- 
missive to  authority ;  subject  to  rule ; 
obedient;  manageable. 

The  nexiblenesa  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's 
age,  not  yet  grown  up  to  be  beads trung,  makes  it 
more  goremaMe  and  tafe.  Lethe. 

Go'  vtKNANCE.  n,  t.  [from  govern.] 
] .  Government ;  rule  ;  management. 

upon  him  at 


that  time,  and  rose  up  instead  of  his  broUwr  Judaa. 

1  Mac.  ix.  31. 

2.  Control,  as  that  of  a  guardian. 

Me  he  knew  not,  neither  bis  own  ill, 
Till  through  wise  handling,  snd  fair  governance, 
I  him  recured  to  a  better  will.        Spenter,  F.  Q. 

What !  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
Under  the  surly  G\<n,ln\  governance  ' 

Shnh/nvrr,  Hen.  VI. 

3.  Behaviour;  manners.  Obsolete. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance 
That  is  regardless  of  his  governance. 

Si<enser,  Sfniapatmut. 

Go'vERMAST.t  n.  s.  [gouvernante,  Fr.] 
A  lady  who  has  the  care  of  young  girls 
of  quality.  The  more  usual  and  proper 
word  is  governess. 

I  saw  £ovy  there  drest  up  in  a  widow's  veil, 
and  the  very  picture  of  the  goxemanie  of  one  of 
your  Doblcmeo's  boueea. 

V En-range,  Tr.  ofQueretioi  Yit.  p.  38. 

Go'versess.  n.j.  [gouverneretsr,  old  Fr., 

,  fromgotr.] 

1.  A  female  invested  with  authority. 

The  moon,  the  governru  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rfaeumaock  diseases  do  abound.  Shahpccr,-. 

A  tutoress  ;  a  woman  that  has  the  care 


of  young  ladies, 

lie  presented  hi 


himself  unto  her,  falling  down 


id  hold 


l-i-  har.ds 


upon  botli  his  knees, 
the  old  governcu  of  Danae  is  paiutcd,  vrbeo  site 
suddenly  saw  the  gulden  shower. 

Ilia  llu-ee  y  ungrr  children  were 
tbe  ^ttrnru  m  whose  lunds  he  put  t 


cording  to  the  arbitrary  commands 
some  suiglo  person  ;  and  tbo  other 
in  orders  or  la' 


3.  A  tutoress;   an  instructress;  a  di- 
rectress. 

Great  affliction  that  severe  gnrertwaa  of  the  life 
of  man  brings  upon  those  aonla  also  seizes  on. 

More  against  Atheism. 

Go'VERXMENT.  n.  s.  [zoitvcrnemcnt,  Fr.] 

1.  Form  of  a  community  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  supreme  authority. 

Tlierc  seem  to  be  but  two  gvnernl  kinds  of 
gmvrnrnmt  in  tbe  world  :  Uie  one  cicrcised  ac> 

and  will  of 
according  to 

rials  orders  or  laws  introduced  by  agreement  or 
custom,  and  not  to  be  changed  without  the  consent 
of  many.  Tem;Je. 

No  eoternnrnt  can  do  aoy  act  to  limit  itself: 
tli*  supreme  legislative  power  cannot  make  itself 
not  to  be  absolute.  LcaVy. 

2.  An  established  state  of  legal  authority. 

Ttore  they  shall  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose 
Through  tbe  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws 
ordVuVd.  Milton,  P.  L. 

While  he  survives,  in  concord  snd  content 
Use  commons  live,  by  no  divisions  rent ; 
But  tbe  great  monarch's  death  dissolves  the 
gentraiwem:.  Dryden. 
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Every  one  knows,  who  has  considered  the  fu- 
ture of  goseriunrnf,  that  there  must  be  iu  each 
particular  form  of  it  an  absolute  unlimited  power, 

jfdditon. 

Where  any  one  pcreoD  or  body  of  men  seise 
into  their  bandi  die  power  in  the  last  resort,  there 
it  properly  no  longer  a  government,  but  what 
Aristotle  and  hi*  followers  call  the  abuae  or  cor- 
ruption of  one.  Xk. ti- 
ll. Administration  of  publick  affairs. 

Safety  and  equal  evivxrtmcAt  are  things 
Wliich  subjects  make  as  happy  a*  their  kings. 

ITflifrr. 

Thoan  gwrrnmenlt  which  curb  not  evils,  cause ; 
Aud  a  rich  knavcN  a  libel  on  our  law*.  Young. 

4.  Rcgularitj'  of  behaviour.    Not  in  use. 

You  needs  must  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this 
fault ; 

Though  sometimes  it  siiew*  greatness,  courage, 
blood, 

Yet  oftentimes  il  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Drftct  of  manner*,  w*nt  of  rwrrmiirut, 
Pride,  luuighiinr**,  opinion,  and  disdain. 

Sbairpeare,  Hen.  IV. 
'Ti*  government  that  make*  them  seem  divine  \ 
ITic  want  thereof  make*  lhs:e  abominable. 

SKalspcare,  lift.  VI. 

5.  Manageablencss ;  compliance ;  obsc- 


Thy  eye*'  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  lie  shut*  up  the  day  of  lite; 
Each  part  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall  slid' and  atark,  and  cold  appear,  like  deadi. 

S>iai$prare. 

6.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body. 
Obsolete, 

Their  gnd 

Shot  many  a  dart  at  me  with  fierce  intent ; 
But  I  them  warded  all  with  wary  government. 

Sj>rnier,  F.  Q. 

7.  [In  grammar.]    Influence  with  regard 
to  construction. 

Go'vernour.  n.s.  [gouverneur,  French.] 
1.  One  who  has  the  supreme  direction. 


It  mutt  be  confused,  that  of  Christ,  working 
as  a  creator  and  a  eorenwur  of  Um  world  by  pro- 
vidence, all  are  partaken.  /footer. 

They  beget  in  u«  a  great  idea  and  veneration 
of  the  mighty  author  and  gotemoiur  of  suih  siu- 
jiemlnu*  bodies,  and  excite  and  elevate  our  minds 
to  his  adoration  and  praise.  Beutley. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  in  a  state. 

For  the  kingdom  ia  the  Lord's,  and  he  is  tlie 
pwernour  among  U>e  nation*.  Ps.  »iii.  28. 

The  raagi'.trata  cannot  urgo  obedience  upon 
such  potent  ground*  a*  Use  minister,  if  so  disposed, 
ran  urge  disobedience ;  &«,  for  instance,  if  ray 
gnerneur  should  command  me  to  do  a  thing,  or 

ster  steps  in  and  tells  mJlhM  I  offend  God,  and 
ruin  my  soul,  if  I  obey  tltat  cotntnaad,  'tis  ensy 
to  tee  a  greater  forca  in  this  persuasion.  ,$>uM. 

3.  One  who  rules  any  place  with  delegated 
and  temporary  authority. 

To  you,  lord  gaternmtr. 
Remains  the  Centura  of  this  hellish  villain. 

Skaispeare,  Olhctlo. 

4.  A  tutor  ;  one  who  has  care  of  a  young 
man. 

To  Elthain  will  I,  where  die  young  king  is, 
Ketry  ortLam'd  his  special  gwrnntur  j 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'll  be»t  devise. 

Snnktjieart,  Hen,  VI. 
The  great  work  of  a  goremour  is  to  fashion  the 
caraa^i*,  and  form  the  mind  ;  to  settle  in  his  pupil 
good  habits,  and  the  principle*  of  virtue  and 

Lock*. 


During  the  minority  of  kings,  the  election  of 
<hops,  and  other  affairs  of  the  rhurrfi. 


left  in 

VOL,  II. 


mutt  be 
courtiers. 


5.  Pilot ;  regulator ;  manager. 

Behold  also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  to 
great,  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  they  are 
turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever 
the  goerrnuur  listcth.  Ju.  lis-  4. 

GOUGE,  it.*.  [French.]  A  chisel  hav- 
ing a  round  edge,  for  the  cutting  of 
such  wood  as  is  to  be  rounded  or  hol- 
lowed. Moxon. 

To  Gouge.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
scoop  out  us  with  a  gouge  or  chisel. 

I  will  save  in  cork, 
In  my  meer  stop'ling,  'hove  three  thousand  pound, 
Widiin  that  term  ;  by  geogmg  of  •era  out 
Just  to  the  bixe  of  ray  bottles,  and  not  slicing. 

//.  Jonton,  /ire.  is  an  Att. 

Go'v/JEERS.t  »•  *•  [from  gouge,  French,  a 
camp  trull.]    The  French  disease. 

Haunter. 

The  gotten  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 

S/iaitixare,  A*.  Lear. 

Go'uland.*  n.s.    A  flower. 

Pinks,  gotUmtU.  king-cup*,  and  sweet  sops-in- 
winc.  B-  Jonton,  l/«*vnfj. 

GouLA'no.*  it.*.  An  extract  of  lead,  so 
called  from  M.  Goulard,  the  inventor  of 
it,  used  as  a  remedy  for  inflammations, 
bruises,  sprains,  and  the  like. 

GOURD.f  ».  »■  [gouhorde,  French.] 

1.  A  plant.  The  fruit  of  some  species  arc 
long,  of  others  round,  or  bottle-shaped. 

Miller. 

Hut  1  will  haste,  and  from  each  l>ou^ti  in  it  brake, 
Kjch  plant,  and  juiciest  cws^will  pluck  such  choice 
To  entertain  our  angel-guest,         Milton,  P.  I.. 

Gourd  seeds  abound  so  much  in  oil, 
that  a  sweet  and  pleasant  one  may  be 
drawn  from  them  by  expression :  they 
arc  of  the  four  greater  cold  seeds,  and 
are  used  in  emulsions.  Hill. 

2.  A  bottle  [from  gourt,  old  French. 
Skinner.]  The  large  fruit  so  called  is 
often  scooped  hollow,  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  and  carrying  wine,  and 
other  liquors ;  from  thence  any  leathern 
bottle  grew  to  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  so  the  word  is  used  by 
Chaucer.  Hanmer. 

3.  An  instrument  of  gaming.  See  Gord. 
Gou'rdinkss.  n.  t.  [from  gourd.}  A 

swelling  in  a  horse's  leg  after  a  journey. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
GO  URMAND.*   it.  s.  [French.  See 
Gurm and.    Written  also  gurmand,  as 
are  also  the  derivatives,  gumutndise.}  A 
glutton ;  a  greedy  eater. 

This  rrmrmand  sacrifice*  whole  hecatoabe  to 
hi*  paunch.  Bp.  Halt,  Si.  Paul's  Combat, 

With  difficulty  I  return  to  what  remain*  of  this 
ignoble  task,  for  tbe  disdain  I  have  to  change  s 
period  more  with  the  filth  and  venom  of  this 
gourmand,  swelled  into  a  confuter.  MtilVH,  Colatt. 
To  Go'urmaxdize.*  v.  n.  [from  gour- 
mand.} To  play  the  glutton.  See  To 
Gormaxdizr.  Cocieram. 
Go'uRMANDizt.»  n.s.  [from  gourmand.} 
Gluttony ;  voraciousness. 

A  tiger  forth  out  of  tbe  wood  did  rise, 
That  with  fell  claws,  full  of  fierce  geuniMwhxr, 
And  greedy  mouth  wide  gaping  lite  bell  gate, 
Did  run  at  PastoreU,  her  to  surprise. 

a^sTJUrr,  y.  Q.  vi.  x.  34. 

IiSjcedemoD,  whence  ganrmandiv,  drunkenness, 
luxury,  dilution,  avarice,  envy,  and  ambition 

Hu,,m^ofDu  Bortot,  (l«2I.)  P.ii.p-M. 


Go'brvbt.  n.*.  [cueulus.}    A  fish. 
GOUT.  ».  *.  Igoutte,  French.] 

1.  The  arthritis  ;  a  periodical  disease  at- 
tended with  great  pain. 

Tbe  gout  is  a  disease  which  may  aScct  any 
membranous  part,  but  commonly  those  which  arc 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  heart  or  tbe  brain, 
where  the  motion  of  the  fluids  is  the  lowest,  the 
resistance,  friction,  and  stricture  of  die  solid 

tl-.e  diloremt)[>n  nf  the  nervous  fibres,  extreme. 

jtrbvthnot  an  Diet. 

One  diet's  sick  o*  th"  gout,  had  rather 
Groan  so  In  perplexity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician  death.     Saas-snenre,  Oym6. 

This  very  rev'rend  lecher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippfed  with  bis  foal, 
Forgets  what  he  in  youthful  times  has  done, 
And  swinges  his  own  vices  in  his  son. 

Dryden,  Jut- 

2.  A  drop,  [goutte,  French ;  gutta,  Latin.] 
Gut  for  drop  is  still  used  in  Scotland  by 
physicians. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  tby  blade,  and  dudgeon,  fault  at  Mood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.      S/uUaptatt,  lladetn. 

GOUT.  n.  s.  [French.]  A  taste.  Au 
uff'ccted  cant  word. 

Catalogues  serve  for  a  direction  to  any  one  iiitx 


Gout-swollev.*  adj.  [gout  and  swollen.} 
Inflamed  with  the  gout. 

The  best  lies  low  

Quoth  old  Eudenvm,  when  his  gaul-nntne  fist 
Gropes  for  bis  double  ducats  in  his  cfaist. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  ir.  1 . 

Go'OTwort.  n.s.  [gout  and  trorf,  poda- 
graria.}    An  herb.  Aintworth. 
Go'uty.T  adj.  [from  gout.} 

1.  Afflicted  or  diseased  with  the  gout. 

Huloet. 

The  sickly  ladie,  and  tbe  gontie  peere, 
Still  would  I  haunt,  that  love  their  life  so  deare. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  ii.  4. 
iUn  ;li..5i  not  above  ono  of  a  thousand  of  the 

Crminl. 

upon  his  gswly  joinu  appear. 
Ik  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found. 

Drydew,  Pert. 
monly  a  gouty  constitution  is  at- 
tended with  great  acuttnesa  of  parts,  the  nervoi!* 
fibres,  both  in  the  brain  and  tbe  other  extremities, 
being  delicate.  jtrtmlhnot  on  Diet. 

2.  Relating  to  tbe  gout. 

There  arc  likewise  other  causesof  blood -spitting ; 
one  is  the  aeuletneDt  of  a  gouty  mailer  in  die  sub- 


Most  com 


3.  TCoggy ;  as,  gouttf  land. 

4.  Swelled. 

This  humour  in  historians  hath  made  tbe  body 
of  ancient  history  in  wrac  pans  so  gouty  and  mon- 
strous. Renter  an  Prod.  p.  105. 

Go'utinks.*  ».  s.  [from  govt.}  The  pain 

of  the  gout.  Sherwood. 
Gown.*  n.s.   A  gaud;  a  toy;  whence 

gcrusdies,  play-things.  Used  in  the  north 

of  England.    See  Gaud. 
Gowk.»  n.  *.  [Tcut.  gauch.}    A  foolish 

fellow ;  and  also  a  cuckoo.  Sec  Gawk. 

Such  giddy-lseaded  get**.. 

DobympU't  Mem.  1766,  ^  27. 

To  Gowk.»  v.  a.  [Teut.  gauch,  a  fool ; 
whence  a  gote,  or  gavrity.    Sec  Gawk.] 
To  stupify. 
Nay,  look  how  the  man  stand*  as  he  were  gol'd  ! 

Lady. 
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To  Gowt.*  *.«.  [Icel.roeb.]    To  howl. 

Used  by  Wicliffe.    Obsolete.    See  To 

Howl,  and  To  Yell. 
GOWN.  n.  *.  [gonna,  Ital ;  gum, 

and  Erse.] 

1 .  A  long  upper  garment. 

They  make  garment*  cither  short 
a*  gown*,  long  to  the  ground . 

_46ooc,  Detmpfwn  of  the  IForU. 
If  tnr  I  laid  •  loon  bodied  gam,  sew  mo  up 
in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  roe  to  death  with  a 
bottom  of  brown  thread  i  I  said  a  gown. 

Shakipeare,  Tarn,  of  the  Shren. 
In  length  of  train  descend*  her  sweeping 
And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  Ion- 
known. 

2.  A  woman'*  upper  garment. 

I  despite  your  new  fou-n,  till  I  *•*  you  dressed 
in  it,  I V' 

3.  Tlie  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to 
acts  of  peace,  as  divinity,  medicine, 
law. 

The  benefice*  themselves  arc  «o  mean  in  Irish 
counties,  that  they  will  not  yield  any  competent 
maintenance  for  any  honest  minister,  acarccly  to 
buy  him  a  gmtn.  Spenaer  vn  Ireland. 

Girt  in  hit  Gabin  gmvit  the  hero  aat. 

Dryien,  .filt. 

Yet  not  superior  to  her  sex'e  caret, 
The  mode  the  files  by  the  gown  >be  wean ; 
Of  tilkt  and  china  she*  the  last  appeal; 
In  tbeae  great  points  tlie  lead*  the  commonweal 

l'vuag 

4.  The  drew  of  peace. 

He   Man  dc|x»  d,  nod  arms  to  pnml  ruJldc 
yield  : 

Successful  councils  did  bun  toon  approve 
At  at  for  close  intrigue*  a*  open  field,  Ihyien. 

Go'WNRD.f  adj.  [from  gown.]  Dressed  in 
a  gown. 

A  noble  crew  about  them  wailed  round 
Of  !>as9  and  sober  peer*,  all  gravely  gown'd. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 
the  gamed  Romans  fear  when 
Bp.  Taylor,  Scrm.  (1651.)  p.  215. 
In" velvet  white  ai  www  the  troop  was  coarn'd, 
The  aeamt  with  sparkling  emerald*  act  around. 

Dryden. 

Go'wnman.  n.  t.  [gown  and  man.]  A 
man  devoted  to  the  acta  of  peace ;  one 
whose  proper  habit  is  a  gown. 

Let  him  with  pedants 
Pore  out  Ma  life  emuii|<«  lor  Ur.y  gott'iuant- 

Rome. 

Tout  will  thai  whole  bench,  in  an  age  or  two, 
be  composed  of  mean,  fawning  gownmen,  dVpcnd- 
ant*  u|x>n  Uic  cuurt  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  Swift- 

Go'wnsman.*  n.  t.  An  academical  phrase 
of  modern  times  for  a  member  of  the 
university,  at  least  of  Oxford ;  formerly 
gownmau. 

Tact*  were  all  the  gommmen  that  I  k  new  above 
80  year*  old  in  Oxford. 
Hp.  Lloyd  to  Dr.  Charlett,  (1710,)  Aub.  JL  i.  SOS. 
If  townsmen  by  our  infi  uence  are  ao  enligiitened, 
what  mutt  we  gawntmen  be  ourselves ! 

Tie  Student,  (1750,)  i.  56. 

Go'zza*d.»  n.  s.  [a  corruption  of  goote- 
herd,]  One  who  tend*  geese:  used  in 
lite  north  of  England,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, Mr.  Maione  says  :  In  Lincoln- 
shire, Mr.  Pcggc  says,  but  in  the  mean- 
ing of  a  fool. 
Grab.*  n.  $.  A  vessel  peculiar  to  the 
coast;  having  usually  two 
sometimes  three. 
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To  Gra'bblb.  v.  h.  [probably  corrupted 
from  grapple.] 

To  grope;  to  feel  eagerly  with  the 
hands. 

My  blood  chilli  about  my  heart  at  the  thought 
of  these  rogue*,  whh  their  bloody  hand*  grabbling 
In  my  guts,  and  pulling  out  my  very  entrails. 

Arbuthnot,  John  Dull. 

To  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

Ainstoorih. 
3.  To  grapple,  in  the  west  of  England. 

Grose. 

GRACE.t  n.t.  {grace,  French;  gratia, 

Latin ;  graace,  Erse.] 
1.  Favour;  kindness. 

If  the  highest  love  in  no  bate  person  may  aspire 
to  grace,  then  may  I  hope  your  beauty  will  not 
be  without  pity.  Sidney. 

O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men, 
Which  ws  more  boot  for  than  the  grace  of  God. 


And  well 


•d  by  grate. 

Darnel. 

Is  this  the  reward  and  thank*  I  am  to  hare  for 
those  manv  act*  uS grate  I  have  lately  passed? 

King  Csorta. 

Yet  those  remov'd, 
Such  grace  shall  one  jurt  man  find  in  hit  tight. 
That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

He  received  all  the  grates  and  degrees,  the 
proctorship  and  the  doctorthip  could  be  obtained 
there.  CUmndm. 

Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grate; 
Then  cither  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  horn.  Dryden,  Fab. 

None  of  u»,  wlio  now  your  grace  implore, 
But  lield  the  rank  of  sovwrcjgn  queen  befora.  Dryd. 

Proffar'd  service  I  repaid  the  fair, 
That  of  bet  grace  she  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  moral  show.  Dryden. 

2.  Favourable  influence  of  God  on  the 
human  mind. 

In  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with 
fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  hare 
bad  our  conversation  in  tlie  world.    2  Car.  i.  12. 

The  evil  of  sin  is  that  we  arc  especially  to  pray 
against,  most  earnestly  begging  of  God,  that  be 
will,  by  tlx  power  of  hit  grace,  preserve  ut  from 
falling  into  sin.  Duty  of  II an, 

Prevenicol  grace  descending  had  rcmov  d 
The  atony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead.  lUdlan,  P.  L. 

3.  Virtue ;  effect  of  God's  influence. 

Within  the  church,  in  tlie  publiek  profession 
and  external  communion  thereof,  are  contained 
persons  truly  good  and  sanctified,  and  hereafter 
tared ;  and  together  with  them  other  persons  void 
of  all  saving  grate,  and  hereafter  to  be  damned. 

Ptnrtan. 

How  Van  wants  grace,  who  never  wanted  wit. 

Pope. 

+.  Pardon;  mercy. 

Noble  pity  held 
His  hand  a  while,  and  to  their  choice  gave  space 
Which  they  would  prove,  bis  valour  or  hi*  grace. 

Waller. 

Bow  and  sue  for  grace. 
With  suppliant  knee. 

5.  Favour  conferred. 

I  should  therefore  esteem  it  great  favour  and 

grace. 

Would  you  be  to  kind  as  to  go  in  my  place.  Prwr. 

6.  Privilege. 

But  to  return  and  view  the  chcarful  skies, 
To  few  great  Jupiter  impart*  thil  grace.  Dryd. 

7.  A  goddess,  by  the  heathens  supposed 
to  bestow  b 
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8.  Behaviour,  considered 
becoming. 

Tlie  tame  word*  in  Fhiloci 
one  woman  to  another,  so  sut 
body  by,  might  bare  had  a  tx 
chance  liavc  found  a  gentler  r 

Have  I  reason  of  good  gra, 

9.  Adventitious  or  artificit 
ine  appearance. 

One  lilac  only,  with  a  state; 
Prcsum 'd  to  claim  the  oak's  a 
And,  looking  round  him  with 
Spread  his  exalted  boughs  to  w 

Her  purple  habit  aits  with  a 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and 

To  write  and  apea 
gains  a  favourable 
aay. 

10.  Natural  excellence. 

It  doth  grieve  me,  that  thing 
leney  should  be  thus  bitten  at 
hath  endued  with  grace*,  both  c 
for  better  purposes. 

To  some  kind  of  met 
Their  grace*  serve  them  but  as  ■ 
Skaiii* 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  cx« 
More  than  in  your  advanccmeii 
The  charming  Ijhisus,  full  o 
To  Turnu*  only  second  in  the  ; 
Of  manly  mien,  and  feature*  ol 


11.  Embellishment; 
beauty. 
Where  justice  grows, 

£*'1C( , 

The  winch  doth  quench  the  bran 


rec 


there 


Set  all  thing*  in  their  own  pet 
And  know  that  order  i*  the  grrati 

The  flow'r  which  lasta  for  littl 
A  abort-livu  good,  and  an  unee 

12.  Single  beaut)-. 

I  pas*  their  form  and  every  ell 


Ornament;  flower;  higlit 

By  their  hands  litis  grace  of  ki 


13. 
If 


14.  Single  or  particular  i 

The  king  -becoming  gra 
At  justice,  verity,  teinp'raiice,  su 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  foni 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  SAol 
The  grace*  of  his  religion  urei 
mo«  useful  discharge  of  even-  re  I 

15.  Virtue  physical. 

O,  miekle  h.  the  powerful  fracc 
In  plants,  berbt,  stones,  and  their 


Milton,  P.  L. 


jeauty. 

ml,  where 
Thelovetdeliglaed, 


20 


play'd.  Pnor. 


16.  The  title  of  a  duke  or 
formerly  of  the  king,  mean 
as  your  goodntu,  or  your  d 

Here  come  I  from  our  princely 
To  know  your  giitfi ;  to  tell  you 
That  he  will  give  you  sodienct. 

High  and  ruigbty  king,  your ; 
your  noble*  here  antral,  mar  lie 
your  ears.  ilai 

According  to  lie  usuii  pruco 
grace,  and  of  the  own,  with  del 
are  overtaken  with  error  ia  utcjil 
yielded  unto  him  a  deliberate,  p 
hearing,  together  eitli  >  ucitfkun 
bis  main  objcctloa*. 

17.  A  short  pmcr  said  befj 
meat,  [from  the  first  word  i 
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g  a  a 


Wic- 
Mark, 


ayer,  "  Gratia*  Tibi  agimus." 
'  use*  graces  for  thanks,  St. 
xiv.] 

*   i  «M«  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
"  r  thank*  »l  end. 

Shakspearr,  CorioL 
Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us  .Uamefaced  in 
njl  ilw  cxercitc*  of  piety  and  devotion.  This  hu- 
mour prrrxils  upon  u>  daily )  insomuch,  thai  at 
ra.ny  well-bred  tables  the  master  of  the  bouse  ia 
10  »cry  modest  a  man  that  be  ha>  not  the  confi- 
dedee  to  aajr  grace  at  hi>  own  table;  a  custom 
uanch  it  not  only  practised  by  aO  the  nations  about 
m  kiM  netw  •untied  4y  (Ao  senrtou  faemiefors. 

Addison,  Sped.  No.  458. 
is  saying  after  meat,  do  you  and 
am  behind  the 


luive 


company. 

TTwn  cheerful 

place ; 

And  what's  more  rare,  a  port  shall  «ay  tract. 


Pope. 

The 


Grace-cup.  n.  s.  [grow  and  cup."] 
cup  or  health  drank  after  grace. 

The  grnce-cup  serv'd,  the  cloth  away, 
Jove  thought  it  time  to  (hew  tus  play.  Prior. 

To  Grace,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  adorn;  to  dignify;  to  embellish; 
to  recommend  ;  to  decorate. 

This  they  study,  this  they  practise,  this  they 
erase  with  a  wantun  s-jnerrluity  of  wit. 
5  Hooker. 

1  do  not  think  a  brater  gentleman. 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  th»  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 

ShoJcrj'eare,  Hen.  IV. 
Little  of  Una  great  world  can  I  speak. 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself.  Shalapetrt,  Othello. 

There  Is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
tion  and  gracing,  where  cans**  are 
.Bacon. 

crowns  were  on  their  royal  acukhrons 
»'"e'd' 

With  wppliirti,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  gnc  a). 

Drmlei.. 

By  both  his  parents  of  descent  divine ; 
t  Jose  and  Fncrbus  grae'd  his  noble  line. 

Pope. 
■  only  due, 
v'd  to  grot*  the  soldiers  too. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  on  act  of  favour. 

He  writes 

How  happily  be  lives,  bow  well-belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor. 

Shaksprart,  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 
He  might  at  his  pi  nun  re  grace  ur  disgrace  whom 
be  would  in  court.  Aitattn. 

l>i»pose  all  honours  to  the  sword  and  gun, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

S.  To  favour. 

Iltsw  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company. 

Shakspeare,  Macbeth. 
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Gra'ceful.t  adj.  [from  grace.'] 

I.  Full  of  grace  and  virtue.   Not  now  in 


adieu. 


When  the  guests  withdrew, 
neous  host,  saluting  all  the  crev 
»  pass'd  her  o'er,  nor  grae'd  w 


crew, 

ith  kind 

Dryden. 


4.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

Grace  the  disobedient.      Bp.  Halt,  H  arts,  ii.  50. 

Gra'ced.  adj.  [from  grace.'] 

1.  Beautiful;  graceful.    Not  in  use. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properoct  and 
■  I  saw,  being  of  a  middle 
Sidney. 

3.  Virtuous;  regular;  chaste.  Not  in  use. 

Epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel, 


You  have  n  lwj'y  f-ilhcr, 
A  graerful  gentleman,  against  wht 
Hq  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  dona  sin. 

Shaktpem,  Wvt.  Tale. 

2.  Beautiful  with  dignity. 

Amid  the  troops,  and  like  the  leading  god, 
High  o'er  the  rest  in  arms,  the  graceful  Turnus 
rode.  Dryden. 
Matchless  bis  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance ; 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance.  Pope. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  bad  faults  to  hide. 

Pope. 

Graceful  to  sight,  and  elegant  to  thought. 
The  great  are  vanquish 'd,  and  the  wise  are  taught. 

Teaing. 

Gra'cefully.i'  adv.  [from  graceful.]  Ele- 
gantly; with  pleasing  dignity. 

Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rang'd, 
And  gracefully  ber  subject  chang'd.  Swj^l. 

Walking  is  the  mod*  or  manner  of  man,  or 
of  a  beast;  but 


a  palace. 


'.Lear. 


Sue/l. 

Void  of 
corrupt ; 


ff'ottr,  Legic*. 

GnA'cEFULKE-ss.t  n.  *•  [fro™  grace/id.] 
Elegance  of  manner;  dignity  with 
beauty. 

Petrarch's  Tuscan  gracefulness. 
Or  Tbcban  Pindar's  lofty  strain. 

IlakcmUl  on  Prmidence,  p.  256. 
Hi.  neck,  hi.  hands,  bis  shoulders,  awl  bis 
breast, 

Did  nest  in  gracefulness,  and  beauty,  stand 
To  breathing  6gures.  Dryden,  (W. 

He  executed  with  so  much  graceful  nets  and 
beauty,  that  be  alone  got  money  and  reputation. 

Dryden,  Dufresnoy. 

There  is  a  secret  geaeefulneu  of  youth  which 
accompanies  hi.  writings,  though  the  slaidneas  and 
sobriety  of  age  be  wanuiig.      Vryd.  Ovid,  Pref. 

If  hearers  are  amas'd  from  whence 
Procneds  that  fund  of  wit  and  sense, 
Which,  though  her  modesty  would 
Breaks  like  the  tun  behind  a  cloud ; 
While  gracefulness  its  art  conceals, 
And  yet  through  ev'ry  motion  .teals. 
Gra'celbss.  adj.  [from  grace.] 
grace ;   wicked ;  hopelessly 
abandoned. 

This  grorWrif  man,  for  furtherance  of  hi.  guile 
Did  court  the  handnuid  of  my  lady  ' 

Whose  hap  shall  be  to  bare  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  iograle. 

In  all  manner  of  gmcriett  and  hopeless 
ten,  some  are  lost  for  want  of  advice,  and  others 
for  want  of  heed.  1' Estrange. 

Pumisb'd  for  offence,  be  cross'd  die  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey.  Ih-yd. 

Gra'celessly.*    adv.    [from  graceless.] 
Without  elegance. 

The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one 
word  that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable, 
saving  two  called  antepenullima ;  and  little  more 
hath  the  Spanish;  and  therefore  very  gractlcssly 
may  they  usa  dactyls.         Sidney,  Drf.  of  Patsy. 

Gra'cf.i.kssxess.*  n.s.  [from  graceless.] 
Want  of  grace  ;  profligacy. 

It  were  loathsome  to  run  over  what  has  been 
before  said  of  our  adversary's  inaolcncy  and  un- 
mannerlinesa,  impudency  and  gmceiesrness  against 
the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Favour,  Anita.  Tr.  over  Aoe.  (1619,)  p.  165. 

Gra'ces-T  »  *•  Good  graces  for  favour  is 
seldom  used  in  the  singular. 

Demand  dcliv'ry  of  her  heart. 
Her  goods,  and  chattels,  and  good  graces, 
up  to  bk  era  brace. 
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He  knows  that,  as  a  go-bctw 
hi.  account  in  being  in  die  good , 
wealth. 

GRA'CILE.  adj.  [gracilis,  I 
small. 

Gra'cilbkt.  adj.  [gracilentt 

Graci'lity.T  [gracilitt 
gracilitas,  Latin.]  Slendt 
ness;  leanness. 

GttA'CIOUS.t  adj.  [graci, 

1.  Merciful;  benevolent. 

Common  sense  and  reason  re 
them,  that  the  good  and  gracia 
be  pleased,  nor  consemienUy  wot 
thing  barbarous  or  cruel. 

To  be  good  and  gracious,  and 
ledge,  are  two  of  the  most  amial 

2.  Favourable ;  kind. 

And  the  Lord  was  gracious  ui 
foniimsion  on  them. 

Unblam'd  Ulyises'  ho 
In  which  I  Knde  receipt  so  graci 

From  now  reveal 
A  gmcioait  beam  of  light ;  from 
My  tongue  to  sing,  my  hand  to  tot 

3.  Acceptable ;  favoured. 

Doctrine  is  much  more  profit 
by  example  than  by  rule. 

He  made  usgmciosu  before  11 
so  that  they  gave  us  I 

Coring,  who  was  i 
no  more  gracious  to  | 
had  been, 
•k  Virtuous;  good. 

Kings  are  no  less  unhappy 
being  gradaut,  than  they  are  in 
they  have  i 


5.  Excellent.  Obsolete. 

The  grievous  abuse  which  hat 
should  rather  cause  men  to  stut 
a  thing  may  again  be  reduced  to  t 

f>.  Graceful;  becoming; 
solete,  Dr.  Johnson  say 
the  example  from  Camde 
usage  of  this  word  more 
the  present  sense ;  and  i- 
ployed,  in  our  own  time, 
ablest  writers. 

A  knave  cbilde  she  bare  by  t 
Ful  gracious,  and  fair  for  to  be] 
Che 

There  wos  not  tucfa  a  g«c»»« 
& 

Being  scason'd  with  a  jrnreio 
.SV.nl  rjta. 

Our  women's  namt«  arc  n 
their  Rutilia,  (list  is.  red  head. 

Salluat's  espreuion  would  b 
compact ;  Cicero's  more  gracios 

Gr  a'ciously.  adv.  [from  e 

1.  Kindly;  with  kind  cond 

His  testimony  be  grectausty 
was  die  best  of  all  my  tragedies 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  grae 
My  grounds  to  be  restor* d,  n- 
fesd. 

If  her  majesty  would  but  g> 
u,  think,  hardship  of  this  natui 
consideration. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 
Gra'ciou8sbss.+  n.s.  [frc 
1.  Mercifulness. 

Their  enemies  shall  laugh,  w| 
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B.mdrrpu- 
t  their  wisdom. 
Sir  E.  Sandy*,  Stau  «/  Religion. 

2.  Kind  condescension. 

The  grncuiutnea  and  temper  of  (hi*  answer 
made  no  impression  on  tbem.  Ctartnd&u 

3.  Possession  of  graces  or  good  qualities. 

Tbe  acts  derive  tbeir  gnciousneu  from  the  habits. 

Bp.  Barhv,  Bern,  p.  437. 

t.  Pleasing  manner. 

lie  possessed  some  science  of  gracioutnea  and 


o.  M7. 

n.  t.  [gradation,  French ; 


GRADATION 

gradut,  Latin.] 
1.  Regular  progress  from  one  degree  to 

another. 

The  desire  of  more  end  more  rites  bv  a  natural 


V 

'i.  Regular  advance  step  by  step. 

From  thence, 
By  cold  gradation,  and  well  balanc'd  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

S/iukspeart,  Mmt.for  if/as. 
Tho  psalmist  very  elegantly  expressed]  to  u>  the 
several  gradate  by  which  men  at  last  come  to 
this  horrid  degree  of  impiety.  ZWtfiun. 
3.  Order;  sequence;  scries. 

'  In  the  rune  of  service ; 
Preferment  gon  by  letter  and  affection, 
>ot,  av  of  old,  gradatton,  wlicie  each  second 
Stood  bcir  to  th'  Ant.  Skakipean;  Oihtlto. 

i.  Regular  process  of  argument. 

Certain  it  i«,  by  a  direct  gradation  of  conse- 
quence* from  this  principle  of  merit,  that  the  obli- 
gnum  to  gratitude  flow*  from,  and  b  enjoined  by, 
too  Snt  dictates  of  nature.  Saul*. 

Gra'datoky.  n.  t.  [gradus,  Latin.]  Steps 
from  the  cloisters  into  the  church. 

Aiustoorih. 

Gra'datory.*  adj.  [from  gradation. ] 
Proceeding  step  by  step. 

Could  we  hare  area  b»  [Macbeth'*]  crime* 
darkening  on  their  progress,  till  they  attain  the 
direct  excess  of  human  depravity  ;  could  this  gra- 
dalory  apostacy  have  been  ihewn  us;  could  die 
noble  and  useful  moral,  which  results,  have  been 
thu*  forcibly  impreaml  upon  our  mind*,  without  a 
violation  of  those  senseless  unities  [of  time  and 
place?]  Snisvsf,  Lett.  iii.  2*3. 

GRADE.*  n.t.  [French.]  Rank ;  degree. 
This  word  is  of  modern  introduction  into 
our  language.  And  yet  the  Sax.  spabe, 
3pah,  ordo,  was  in  use.    See  Gradely. 

Gra'dkly.*  adv.  Well;  handsomely. 
Lancashire  Dialect.  Decently ;  orderly. 
Craven  Dial.  In  Cheshire,  the  word  is 
an  adjective,  denoting  a  decent,  orderly, 
good  sort  of  man ;  perhaps,  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  says,  from  gradut,  Latin.  Others 
cite  the  Suxon  jpabe,  jpab,  ordo.  See 
Craven  Dial,  and  Brocketfs  N.  C. 
Words. 

Gha'dibnt.  adj.  [gradient,  Lat.]  Walk- 
ing ;  moving  by  steps. 

Among**  those  gradient  automata,  that  iron 
spider  ia  eapcrinlly  remarkable,  which,  being  but 
of  an  ordinary  bigness,  did  creep  up  and  down  aa 
if  it  had  been  alive.  iriBmi. 

GRA'DUAL.  adj.  [graduel,  Fr.]  Pro- 
ceeding by  degrees ;  advancing  step  by 
step ;  from  one  stage  to  another. 

Nobler  birth 
Of  creature*  animate  with  gradual  lite, 
Of  growth,  tense,  reason,  all  tumra'd  up  in  man. 

'  "™,  P.  L. 
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Men  still  suppose  a  gradual  natural  progress  of 
tiling* ;  a*  that,  from  great,  things  and  person* 
should  gnu*  greater,  till  at  length,  by  many  step* 
aod  ascents,  they  come  to  be  at  greatest.  Sooth. 

Gra'dual.t  n.t.  [gradut,  Latin.] 

1.  An  order  of  steps. 

Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador'd, 
The  pavement  kiss'd,  and  thus  the  saint  implor'd. 

lrrydrn. 

2.  A  grail ;  an  ancient  book  of  hymns  or 
prayers.    [Fr.  graduel.]    See  Grail. 

Gradua'uty.  n.  s.  [from  gradual.]  Re- 
gular progression. 

Thi*  some  ascribe  unto  the  mixture  of  the 
elements,  others  to  the  gradually  of  opacity  and 
light.  Brown. 

GRA 'dually,  adv.  [from  gradual."] 

1.  By  degrees;  iu  regular  progression. 

when  the  moon  p.we>  over  the  hied  stars,  and 
eclipses  them,  your  light  vanishes  j  not  gradually, 
like  that  of  the  planets,  but  all  at  once. 

Xevton,  Oi*kh. 

The  Autlior  of  our  being  wean*  u*  gradually  from 
our  fondncxt  of  life  the  nearer  we  approach  to- 
wards the  end  of  iu  Swift. 

Human  creature*  arc  able  to  bear  air  of  much 
greater  density  in  diving,  and  of  much  lei*  upon 
the  tops  of  mountain*,  provided  the  change*  be 
made  gradually.  Jrtulkno). 

2.  In  degree. 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but 
specifically  differ  from  the  fantasuck  reason  of 
brutes.  Grew. 

To  GRA'DUATE.  v.  a.  [graduer,  Fr.; 
gradut,  Latin.] 

1.  To  dignify  with  a  degree  in  the  uni- 
Tersity. 

John  Tregonwel,  graduated*  doctor  and  dubbed 
a  knight,  did  good  vcrvice. 

Orrcut,  Sum.  of  Cornwall. 

Concerning  columns  and  their  adjunct*,  archi- 
tects make  such  a  noise  a*  If  the  term*  of  archi- 
trave*, frixes,  and  cornice*  were  enough  to  graduate 
a  master  of  thU  art.  Kolton. 

2.  To  mark  with  degrees. 

The  places  wrrr  marked  where  the  spirit*  stood 
at  the  severest  cold  and  greatest  heat,  and  accord- 
ing to  these  observations  he  graduate!  hi*  ther- 
mometer*. Derham. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale 
of  metals:  a  chemical  term. 

The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  gro- 
Auate  a*  much  silver  as  equalled  in  weight  that 
gold.  f-y^. 
*.  To  heighten ;  to  improve. 

Not  only  vitriol  is  a  cause  of  blackness,  but 
the  salt*  of  natural  bodies ;  and  dyer*  advance  and 
graduate  their  colours  with  salt*. 

Bruttn,  t'ulg.  Err. 

To  Gra'duatc*  v.  n. 

1.  To  take  an  academical  degree ;  to  be- 
come a  graduate :  as,  he  graduated  at 
Oxford. 

2.  To  proceed  regularly,  or  by  degrees. 

A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  on  the  principal 
figure,  but  it  does  not  graduate  sufficiently  into 
ih.ktant  parts  of  the  cave.  Gdpin. 
GRA'DUATE-t  n.  t-  [gradut,  Vv.  graduatus, 
low  Latin,  from  gradut,  Latin.]  A  man 
dignified  with  an  academical  degree. 

I  know  the  arts 
And  sciences  do  not  directlicr  make 
A  graduate  in  our  universities, 
'I  nan  iui  luibitusl  gravity  prefen 
A  man  In  court.  B.  Jorum,  ifagn.  Lady. 

An  oath  taken  by  Oxford  graduate!  [was]  that 
they  aliouUI  not  profess  at  Stamford. 

Settle*  on  Drayton  t  I'olyotb.  S.  8. 
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Of  graduate!  I  dislike  the  learned  rout, 
And  choose  a  female  doctor  for  the  gout. 

Brcmtton. 

Gra'duateship.*  ».  t,  [from  graduate.] 
The  state  of  a  graduate. 

An  fvnglrvh  concordance,  and  a  tupick  folio, 
die  gatherings  ami  savings  of  a  sober  gnsit uaUtkip. 

ifiUon,  jtrevpagitn*. 

Graoua'tiok.^'  n.s.  [graduation,  French; 
from  graduated] 

1.  Regular  progression  by  succession  of 
degrees. 

The  graduation  of  the  parts  of  t>«  universe  is 
likewise  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Greie. 

2.  Improvement ;  exaltation  of  qualities. 

Or  greater  repugnancy  unto  reason  is  that  which 
he  deuvers  concerning  its  graduation,  that  heated 
in  lire,  and  often  estinguivhed  in  oyl  of  man  or 
iron,  live  loadstone  acquires  an  ability  to  extract  a 
nail  fastened  in  a  wall.  Brown. 

3.  The  act  of  conferring  academical  de- 
grees. 

Tlie  minister*  are  now  reconciled  to  distinction  ; 
and  as  it  mutt  always  happen,  tint  some  will  excel 
other*,  have  thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony 
of  uncommon  abilities  or  acquisitions. 

./.ubruun,  Journ.  H'ett.  Jdundt. 

Graff,  n.  t.  A  ditch;  a  moat.  See  Grayk. 

Though  the  fortilicaiions  were  not  regular,  jet 
the  walls  were  good,  and  tbe  graff  broad  and  deep. 

Clarendon. 

GRAFF-tl  *•  [grrffe,  Fr.  Dr.  John- 
Grafy.  j  son — Rather  from  the  Sax. 
jjiafan,  as  Lye  long  since  observed, 
which  signifitu  to  dig,  to  excavate.  So 
also  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purley,  ii. 
376.  And  see  To  Graff.]  A  small 
branch  inserted  into  the  stock  of  another 
tree,  and  nourished  by  its  sap,  but 
bearing  its  own  fruit;  a  young  cyon. 

God  gave  unto  man  all  kind  of  seed*  and  grag\ 
of  life;  as  live  vegetative  life  of  plants,  the  sensual 
of  beasts,  the  rational  of  man,  aud  tbe  iutcUvctual 
of  angels.  RaU-gn. 

It  is  likely,  that  as  in  fruit-tree*  the  graft 
maketh  a  greater  fruit,  so  in  trees  that  bear  uo 
fruit  it  will  make  the  greater  leave*. 

Bacon,  Xat.  Iliit. 

"Trs  usual  now  an  inmate  gralf  to  see 
With  insolence  Invade  a  foreign  tree. 

Dryden,  Tirg. 

If  you  cover  the  top  with  cUr  and  horse  dung, 
in  the  same  manner  a*  you  do  n  »raj),  it  will  help 
to  heal  the  sooner.  jVerft'jinrr. 

Now  tbe  cleft  rind  inserted  crafi  receives 
And  yield-,  an  offspring  more  than  nature  gives. 

I'opt. 

To  GRAFF.+  ]  v.a.  [greffer,  Fr.  Dr.Jolm- 
To  GRAFT.  J    son.— It  is  the  Saxon 

verb  jpafu".  to  dig  ;  Goth,  graoan,  the 

same;  and  Iceland. grafa.] 

1 .  To  insert  a  cyon  or  branch  of  one  tree 
into  the  stock  of  another. 

His  growth  is  hut  a  wild  and  fniitlew  plant; 
I'll  cut  hU  barren  branches  to  the  stock, 
And  graft  you  on  to  bear.     Drydin,  Don  SeiaU. 

With  his  pruning  hook  di<j<iin 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  bead. 
And  graft  more  happy  in  their  stead.  Drydeu. 

2.  To  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation. 

Now  let  me  graff  my  pears,  and  prune  the  v  in*. 

lhuden. 

3.  To  insert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which 
it  did  not  originally  belong. 

And  they  also,  if  they  bide  not  still  in  unbelief, 
shall  be  grofftd  in  ;  for  Cod  is  able  to  grag  them 
in  again,  llemant,  ti.  93- 
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an  lh'  Italian  which  fee  wOl  Join 
»,  an  J  fr^upan  lb*  Trajan  line. 


4.  To  impregnate 


n»  old 
will  not 

Be  jra/W  to  your  relish.         Skaktptare,  Corral. 

The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limb* ; 
Her  royal  Mock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 

Sfsaltspcart,  Hick.  III. 

5.  To  join  one  thing  io  as  to  receive  tup. 
port  from  another. 

This  resolution  against  any  peace  with  Spain  is 
a  sew  incident  grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel, 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  focu'on  i 


Andgra/lniy 
To  Graff,  v.  n.  To  practise  insition. 

In  March  is  good  gratjing  the  skOful  do  know, 
So  kuig  as  tbe  wind  in  the  east  do  not  blow : 
From  moon  being  changed,  till  past  be  tbe  prime, 
For  graffing  and  cropping  is  very  good  time. 

Tuner. 

To  hare  fruit  in  greater  plenty  tbe  way  is  to 
graft,  not  only  upon  young  stocks,  but  upon  divers 
of  an  old  tree ;  for  they  will  bear  gruat 
->  of  fruit ;  whereas,  if  you  graft  but  upon 
k,  tbe  tree  can  bear  but  few.  Bacon. 


GRA'rrisa.t  1  n.  i.  [from  gtnff  or  graft.'] 
Gra'fter.  ]     One  who  propagates  fruit 
by  grafting.  Huloet. 

Or  that  the  grafter  nud  waierer  be  nothyng  

without  whose  work  there  should  be  no  increase. 

Aip.  Cranmer,  Jnnc.  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  378. 

I  am  informed,  by  the  trials  of  the  most  skilful 
uraften  of  those  parts,  that  a  man  shall  seldom  fail 
of  having  cherries  borne  by  his  graft  die  same  year 
in  which  die  insition  is  made.  Eaatyn. 

GRAiL.f  n.  t.  [grile,  Fr.  from  gracilis, 


Lat.  Menage.] 
kind. 


Small  particles  of  any 


Hereof  i1>h  gentle  knrylit  u  oweetmjr  was  ; 
And,  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  graV, 
Oronk  of  the  stream  as  clear  as  crystal  glass. 

S/Kiurr,  F.  Q. 
Tha  bottom  yellow,  like  the  golden  grayte, 
That  bright  Pactolut  washeth  widi  bis  streams. 

Spenser,  Tit.  of  BtUau, 

Grail.*  a.*,  [low  Latin, graduate, gradnU; 
old  French,  gretl.]  A  book  containing 
some  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman 
church. 

Tbe  greyie  is  not  myd.         Lib.  /Vat.  fol.  33. 

Among  tbe  books  tbey  found  there,  were  one 
hundred  psalters,  as  many  grayles,  and  forty  missals, 
which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  tbe  choir  of  the 
church.    Wartsm,  llitt.  Kng.  Poet.  vol.  1.  Diss.  a. 

GRAIN,  f  n.  s.  [graine,  French ;  grauum, 
Latin ;  grano,  Italian ;  have  all  the  fol- 
lowing significations.    Dr.  Johnson.  

Ice),  and  Norv.  grion,  corn,  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  from  the  Su.  Goth,  gro,  to  ger- 
mionte,  to  grow.] 

1 .  A  single  seed  of  corn. 

Look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  width  grain  will  grow,  and  which  wOl  no*. 

Shalt tpeare. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  graou  of  wheat  hid  in 
two  bushels  of  chaff.    Sssvbpeare,  Merch.  vf  Frit. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabood  eiQe,  flaying,  pent  lo  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
the  price  of  one  lair  word* 

ShaJcqteare,  CSsrioL 
of  tbe  ears,  being  sis  inches  long,  bad 
I  in  them,  and  none  leas  than  forty. 
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2.  Corn. 

At  it  ebbs,  (he  tccd«m«n 

And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

SAalifimrt,  Ant.  and  Cteo}: 

Pales  no  longer  swell'd  the  teeming  grain. 
Nor  Pliaibus  fed  his  oxen  on  the  plain. 

Dryden,  Pastorals. 

'Tis  a  rich  soil,  I  grant  you  j  but  oftencr  covered 
with  weeds  than  graia.  Cottier  vis  Fame. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as 
the  wheat  ripened  very  late,  die  barley  got  tbe  start 
of  it,  and  was  ripe  first.      Burke  an  the  Scarcity. 

3.  The  seed  of  any  fruit. 

4.  Any  minute  particle ;  any  single  body. 

Thou  cxist'st  on  many  thousand  grains 
That  issue  ont  of  dust.      Shakt.  Meat,  far  Meas. 

By  intelligence 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel.    Shaks.  Hen.  rill. 

5.  Tlie  smallest  weight,  of  which  in  phy- 
sick  twenty  make  a  scruple,  and  in  Troy- 
weight  twenty-four  make  a  pennyweight ; 
and  so  named  because  it  is  supposed  of 
eoual  weight  with  a  grain  of  corn. 

Unity  is  a  precious  diamond,  whose  groins  as 
they  double,  twice  double  in  their  value. 

Holyday. 

They  began  at  a  known  body,  a  barley-corn, 
the  weight  whereof  is  therefore  called  a  grain  ,- 
which  eriasth,  being  multiplied,  to  scruples, 
drachma,  ounces,  and  pound).  Holder. 

The  trial  being  mode  bctwiit  lead  and  lead, 
weighing  severally  seven  drachms,  in  the  air;  the 
luLnnce  in  the  water  weighcth  only  four  drachm* 
and  forty-one  grains,  and  abated,  of  the  weight  io 
the  air  two  drachms  and  nineteen  grain* :  tbe 
balance  kept  the  same  depth  in  the  water.  Bacon. 
His  brain 

OulweJgh'd  his  rage  but  half  a  grain.  HudHras. 

6.  Any  thing  proverbially  small. 

For  the  whole  world  before  thee  is  as  a  little 
grain  of  the  balance.  Wild.  si.  92. 

It  Is  a  sincerely  pliable,  ductile  temper,  that 
neglects  not  to  make  use  of  any  grain  of  gracr. 

Hamnumd. 

The  ungrateful  person  lives  to  himself,  and 
subsists  by  the  good  nature  of  others,  of  which  he 
lumtelf  has  not  the  least  gratis.  South. 

7.  Grain  of  AUoxcance.  Something  in- 
dulged or  remitted ;  something  above  or 
under  the  exact  weight. 

He  whose  very  best  actions  must  bo  seen  with 
grains  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  mcxlcrjtu\ 
and  forgiving.  Addison. 

I  would  always  give  some  grains  of  allowance  to 
die  sacred  science  of  theology  -  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

A.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or 
other  fibrous  matter,  [from  the  Teut. 
graenen.'] 

Knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shalrpeare. 

9.  The  body  of  the  wood  as  modified  by 
the  fibres. 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane, 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  groin.  Dryden. 

10.  The  body  considered  with  respect  to 
the  form  or  direction  of  "the  constituent 
particles. 

Use  tooth  of  a  sea-horse,  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
wilder  pons,  contains  a  curdled  grain  not  to  be 
found  in  ivory.  Brown. 

Stones  of  a  constitution  so  comjttct,  and  a  grain  I 
so  li  ne,  that  they  bear  a  fine  polish.      Woodsrard.  I 

11.  Died  or  stained  substance. 

How  the  rod  row*  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 
dy'd  In 
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Orcr  bis  lucid  arms 
rcrt  of  purple  flowM, 

or  the  gram 
and  heroes  old. 

Afiwm,  P.  I.. 
Come,  pcniivc  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  inajestick  train.      Milton,  II  I'enu 

The  third,  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  cither  heel  with  feather 'd  mail, 
Sky-U'nctur'd  gram  I  Milton,  I'-  I.. 

12.  Temper;  disposition;  inclination;  hu- 
mour from  the  direction  of  fibres.  Thi* 
and  the  next  sense  arc  adopted  from  the 
eighth. 

^  uur  minds,  pre -occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do  than  with  what  you  should  dc. 
Made  you  against  tbe  gram  to  voice  him  consul. 


Quoth  Hudibraa,  it  is  in  vain, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain.  HudOrat. 

Old  clients,  wcary'd  out  with  fruitless  care. 
Dismiss  their  hopes  of  eating,  and  despair ; 
Though  much  against  tiu*  grain,  furc*d  to  i 
Buy  roots  for  supper,  and  provide  a  fire. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

13.  The  heart;  the  bottom. 

The  one  being  tractable  aod  mOd,  the  otlier  stiff 
and  impatient  of  a  superior,  they  lived  but  in  con- 
ning concord,  as  brothers  glued  together,  but  not 
united  in  grain.  Has/ward. 

14.  The  form  of  the  surface  with  regard  to 
roughness  and  smoothness. 

The  smaller  die  particles  of  cutting  substances 
are,  the  smaller  will  be  die  scratches  by  which  they 
continually  fret  and  wear  away  tlie  glum  until  it 
be  polished ;  but  be  they  never  so  small,  they  can 
wear  away  tbe  glass  no  otherwise  dian  try  grating 
and  scratching  it,  and  breaking  the  protuberances ; 
and  therefore  polish  it  no  otherwise  than  by  bring- 
ing its  roughness  to  a  very  line  grain,  so  that  the 
scratches  and  fretting*  of  die  surface  become  too 
small  to  be  visible.  AeaVen,  Ojilicku 

15.  A  tine ;  a  spike. 

A  grain-staff  is  a  quarter  staff  widi  a  pair  of 
short  tines  at  the  end,  winch  ibey  call  grains. 

Bay,  £.  and  South  Country  Words. 

The  boatswain  struck  with  a  pair  of  gmins  out 
of  the  cabin  window  a  tuoH  beautiful  fish,  about 
ten  pounds'  weight.  White's  Journal,  p.  IV>. 

To  Grain.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.  Fr. 
grainer.]    To  yield  fruit. 

The  londe  began  to  greync. 
Which  whilom  had  ben  bareyiie. 

Cower,  Corf.  Jim.  B.  S. 

To  Grain,  or  Ghanr.*  d.  n.  [Sax.  5p,a- 
ntan.]  To  groan.  Yorkshire  dialect, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  original 
word  than  groan. 

GRAr'NED.f  adj.  [from  grain.'] 

1.  Rough;  made  less  smooth. 

limugh  now  dtis  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap  consuming  winter's  drittlcd  snow, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory.  Shaisft. 

2.  Dyed  in  grain. 

ITwu  lurn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  tlie  re  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct.   Snnksnsrasr,  HauUet. 

Person*  lightly  dipt,  not  grained  in  generous. 
honesty,  are  but  pale  in  goodness. 

jJrosni,  Chr.  Mor.  i.  9, 

Gbai'ninc*  n.s.  [from grain.]  Indent- 
ation. 

It  is  called  by  some  die  unmilled  guinea,  a* 
laving  no  granting  upon  the  rim.  Ixakt. 

Grains,  n.  s.  [without  a  singular.]  The 
husks  of  malt  exhausted  iu  brewing. 

Give  diem  grams  their  fill, 
Husks,  draff,  to  c 
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Grains  of  Parodist,  n.  s.  [eardamomvm, 

Latin. J    An  Indian  spice. 
(iRA'ursTAFP.*   n.  *.     A  quarter  staff. 

See  the  fifteenth  sense  of  grain. 
Graimy.  adj.  [from  grain.] 

1.  Full  of  corn. 

2.  Full  of  grains  or  kernels. 

T»  GRAITH.*  v.  a.  [Sax.  s«p*btan.]  To 
prepare ;  to  make  ready  ;  to  furnish  with 
thing*  suitable,  in  the  north  of  England. 

These  clerkes  beta  lum  well,  and  let  htm  lie, 
And  griethen  Item,  aiul  take  hir  horse  anon, 
And  eke  hir  male,  and  on  hir  way  they  gon. 

Chaucer,  Revet  Tate. 

Graith.*  ».  i.  [Sax.  semen©;  Germ. 
-  gerath.]  Furniture;  equipage;  goods; 
riches.  North. 

Gram.*  adj.  [Sax.  ,T.nam  ;  old  Fr. grams, 
"fach6,  en  colerc."  Lacombe.]  Angry.  In 
our  old  lexicography,  grame.  See  Ghim 
and  Ghum. 

Grame'rcy.T  interj.  [contracted  from 
grant  me  mercy.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  This  is  a 
mistake :  It  is  the  French  grand  merci, 
great  thanks.  Our  old  lexicography 
thus  explains  it :  "  Gramercy  to  thee ; 
which  is  a  manner  of  thankes  geving 
among  the  vulgares."  Huloet.  Chaucer 
writes  it  after  the  original,  "  Grand 
mercy,  lord,  God  thank  it  you,  quoth 
she/  Clerk's  Tale.]  An  obsolete  ex- 
pression of  obligation. 

Grammy,  Mammon,  aald  die  gentle  knight, 
For  «o  great  grace.  Speiuer,  F.  <i 

Gramercy,  sir,  said  he ;  but  mote  I  wee* 
What  strange  advepture  do  ye  now  pursue  ? 

Sf 

Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,  what'*  the  new*? 

Skcieiprarc. 

We  Imtc  our  several  psalm*  for  several  Dera- 
tions without  gramercy  to  your  liturgy. 

MMtm,  Animadv.  Rem.  Defence. 
Miikto,  quoth  he,  gramercy  tot  your  care. 

Drgden,  CocJt  and  the  Foe. 

GRAMTNEOUS-arf/.  [gramineus,  Latin.] 
Grassy.    Gramineous  plants  are  such  as 
have  a  long  leaf  without  a  footstalk 
.  Gramini'vorous.  adj.  [gramen  and  voro, 
Latin.]  Grass-eating;  living  upon  grass. 

The  ancients  were  versed  chiefly  in  the  dissection 
of  brutes  among  which  the  grammawroiu  kinc 
h;ivc  a  party-coloured  choroid**.  Sharj*,  Surgery. 

GRA'MMAR.f  *•  *•  [grammaire,  Fr. 
grammatica,  Latin ;  •ypapf^a'uic*.] 

1.  The  science  of  speaking  correctly;  the 
art  which  teaches  the  relations  of  words 
to  each  other. 

To  be  accurate  in  the  grammar  and  idioms  of 
the  tongues  and  titer,  at  a  rhetorician  to  make  all 
their  graces  servo  hit  eloquence. 

Frit,  Lift  of  Hammond. 
We  make  a  countryman  dumb,  whom  we  will 
ut  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Dryden,  Dufremoy. 
j  language  according  to  the  gram- 
i"of  thai  language,  do  yet  speak  impro- 
perly of  tiling*.  Locke. 

2.  Propriety  or  justness  of  speech  ;  speech 
according  to  grammar. 

Varium  tt  mutabuo  Kmptrfemina,  is  the  sharpest 
satire  dial  ever  was  made  on  woman  ;  for  the  ad- 
jecires  arc  neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood 
to  make  them  grammar.  Dryden. 

3.  The  book  that  treats  of  the  various  re- 
lations of  word*  to  one 


To  speak  and  write  without  absurdity  the  lan- 
guage of  one's  country,  b  coraroertdable  in  persons 
of  all  stations,  aad  to  some  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  this  purpose,  I  would  recumntend 
above  all  thing*  the  having  a  grammar  at  our 
mother  tongue  first  taught  in  our  schools,  which 
would  facilitate  our  youths  learning  tlieir  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar*  Tatter,  No.  234. 

Gra  mmar  School,  n.  *.  A  school  in 
which  the  learned  languages  are  gram- 
matically taught. 

Thou  hast  moa  tmrtcrously  corrupted  the  youth 
of  lite  realm  in  erecting  »  grammar  jcW. 

Shatapeart,  Hen.  VI.  P.  II. 

The  ordinary  way  of  Warning  Latin  in  a  eram- 
mar  athoal  I  cannot  encourage.  Lacte. 

To  Gra  mmar."  v.  n.  To  discourse  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

I'll  grammar  with  you. 
And  make  a  trial  how  I  can  drclinc  you. 

Beaum.  and  Fl.  Law*  of  Candy. 
Gramma'riak.    n.  s.    [grammarten,  Fr. 
from  £raiwiM<jr.]  One  who  teaches  gram- 
mar; a  philologer. 

Many  disputes  the  ambiguous  nature  of  letters 
hath  created  among  the  grammarian!. 

Holder,  firm,  of  tymcA. 
Tliey  who  hare  called  htm  the  torture  of  gram- 
marian*, might  also  have  called  him  the  plague  of 
translators.  Dryl.-n. 
Grammatical,    adj.    [grammatical,  Fr. 

grammatical,  Latin.] 
t.  Belonging  to  grammar. 

The  beauty  of  virtue  still  being  set  before  tlieir 
ey  es,  and  that  taught  them  with  far  more  diligent 
care  than  grammatical  rules.  Sidney. 

I  shall  take  the  number  of  consonant*,  not  from 
tlie  grammat  ical  alphabets  of  any  language,  but 
from  the  diversity  of  sounds  framed  by  single  arti- 
culations with  appulse.  Haider. 
2.  Taught  by  grammar. 

They  seldom  know  more  than  the  grammatical 


bora  with  a  poetical  _ 

Dryden,  Dnfretnay. 

Grammatically,  adv.  {from grammati- 
cal.^ According  to  the  rules  or  science 
of  grammar. 

When  a  sentence  i«  distinguished  into  the  nouns, 
tlie  verbs  pronouns,  adverbs,  and  other  particles  of 
speech  which  compose  it,  then  it  is  said  to  be  ana- 
lysed grammatically.  Wattt- 
As  grammar  teacheth  us  to  speak  properly,  so  it 
is  the  part  of  rltvtorick  to  instruct  how  to  do  it  ele- 
r,  by  adding  beauty  to  that  language  that 
naked  and  grammatically  true. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

G  R  AM  MA'  TIC  A  S  TER.f  n.  *.  [Latin] 
A  mean  verbal  pedant ;  a  low  gram- 
marian. 

He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  neophyte ;  my  little 
grammaticaiter,  be  does '.       D.  Jaunt,  Poetatter. 

Tliere  would  not  then  be  so  many  fustian  and 
unworthy  preachers  in  divinity,  so  many  pettifog- 
gers in  law,  so  many  quack-salvers  in  physics,  so 
manv  grammaticaitert  in  country  schools. 

Sir  IT.  Petty,  -rfrfr.se*  U  Harllib,  (1648.)  p.  93. 

I  have  not  vcied  language  widi  the  doubts,  the 
remarks,  and  eternal  trilling*  of  the  French  rram- 
matieoilm.  Rymer. 
To  Gramma'ticisk.*  v.  «.  [from  the 
Lat.  grammaticus.]  To  act  the  gram- 
marian. 

Grammaticiting  pedantically,  and  criticising 
spuriously  upon  a  few  Creek  particles. 
Bp.  fTard  onlke  ilytl.  of  the  Goopet,  (1673.)  p.  44. 

7V>  Gkamm a'ticise.*  v.  a.  [from  the  Lat. 
grammatiau.~]    To  render  grammatical. 
I  always  said,  Sbakspeare  had  Latin  enough  to 

'— lish. 

Life  of  Juh'wn. 


Giammatica'tion.*  n.  s.  [from  the  Lat. 
grammatical,]    Rule  of  grammar. 

A  language  of  a  philosophical  inetitutioo,  or  a 
real  cbaractrr,  would  he  by  much  the  meat  easy ; 
aa  being  free  from  all  anomaly,  cquivocalneaa,  re- 
dundancy, and  unnecessary  grammalntaliam. 

Dalgarno,  Didntcabph.  (Ox.  1680,)  P-  59. 

Gramma 'tick.*  adj.  [  Lut.  grammatical] 
Pertaining  to  grammar. 

They  having  but  newly  left  those  grammatici 
flats  and  shallow*,  where  they  stuck  I 
to  learn  a  lew  word*  with  lantcnlai 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  what  was  thus  in- 
spired was  the  terms  and  that  grammatiet  con- 
gruiry  in  the  use  of  them,  which  is  dependent 
thereon.  fr'arhurton,  Zkjtfriae  of  Grata. 

Gra'mmatist.*  n.  s.  [Lat-  grammaiuta. 
"Grtrci  grammaticum  a  grammatista 
distinguunt ;  et  ilium  quidem  absolute, 
hunc  mediocriter  doctum  existimant." 
V.  Sucton.  de  Gram,  lllustr.  cap.  4.] 
A  gramniaticaster. 

The gnrmmatut  hat  misled  the  grammarian,  and 
both  of  diem  the  philosopher. 

H.  Tooke.  Dir.  of  Parley,  i.  398 

GRA'MPi.B-t  ».  *.  [Fr.  gramptUe.]  A 
crab-fish.  Cotgrave. 

GRA'MPUs.f  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  the  Fr. 
grand  and  poisson,  a  large  fish.]  A  large 
fish  of  the  celaceous  kind. 

Give  me  leave  to  name  what  6*h  we  took ;  dol- 
phins poepice,  grampam,  which  Mr.  Sands  think* 
is  the  right  dolphin,  none  else  being  of  that 
opinion.  Sr  T.  Herhert,  Trav.  p.  384. 

Grana'do.*  n.  s.    [Span,  granada  dt 

fuego.]    A  grenade.    See  Grenade. 
Graxadi'kr.*    See  Grenadier. 
Gra'nam.*   See  Grannam. 
Gra'narv.  n.  t.   [granarium,  Lat.]  A 
storehouse  for  threshed  corn. 

Ante,  by  their  labour  and  industry,  contrive 
that  corn  will  keep  aa  dry  in  their  nests  as  in 
our  granarict.  AdOton . 

Too  naked  nations  clothe, 
And  be  the  cxbaustlest  granary  of  a  world. 

Inamton,  Sjmng. 

Gra'sate-T  ».  *•    [from  granttm,  Latin.] 
1.  A  kind  of  marble  so  called,  because  it 
is  marked  with  small  variegations  like 
.grains.    Otherwise  Granitk. 
1.  Tlie  gem  called  a  garnet.    See  Gar- 
nbt. 

GRAND.f  adj.  [grand,  Fr.  grandis,  Lat.] 

1.  Great;  illustrious;  high  in  power  or 
dignity. 

Cod  had  planted,  that  is  made  to  grow  the  trees 
of  life  and  knowledge,  plants  only  proper  am!  be- 
coming thcp*r»tii,e  ttnil  garden  ot  mi  gruw[o  Lord. 

Ralegh,  Hut. 

2.  Great;  splendid;  magnificent. 

A  voice  has  flown 
To  re-endnrne  a  grand  design.  Young. 

There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand,  and  august,  than  w  hat  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art.  Addison,  Sped.  No.  4)4. 

3.  Principal ;  chief.  Hence,  in  compo- 
sition, grand  juror,  grand-matter,  grand- 
signior,  and  the  like. 

What  cause 
Mot'd  oar  grand  parents,  m  that  happy  state, 
Favour'd  of  beav'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator.  Milton,  P.  L. 

4.  Eminent ;  superiour ;  very  frequently  in 
an  ill  sense. 

Our  grand  foe  Satan.  Milton,  T.  1. 
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i  anil  grand  thief  into  God's  fold.j 

Mitten,  P.  X. 

sublime ;  lofty  ;  conceived  or 
.  with  great  dignity. 

og  colours,  such  as  an  toft  or  cheerful 
perhaps  a  strong  red  which  ks  cheerful) 
fit  to  produce  grand  images. 

Burke  on  the  SuUime  and  llcaatiful,  §  Wi. 

6.  It  i(  used  to  signify  accent  or  descent 

of  consanguinity. 
Gra'vdam.  n.  t.  [grandvo&dam  or  dame.'] 
1.  Grandmother;  my  father'*  or  mother's 

mother. 

I  meeting  aim,  win  tell  him  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  jTmiufam,  and  as  chaste 

A»  may  be  in  Uw  world. 

,  Trail,  and  Crete. 
_  "eat  gntndfipimi 
t  us,  as  they  were  in  Oiaueer'a  day*. 

Dryden. 

Tbr  tygrwi  heart  beliea  thy  angel  face : 
Too  well  tbou  sbew'st  thy  pedigree  from  (tone ; 
Thy  grandamc •  was  lb.  first  by  Pyrrha 

1.  An  old  withered  woman. 

Too  women 

Cry'd,  one  end  all,  the  suppliant  should  have 
right, 

And  to  the  grnndatne  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

Drylrn, 

Gka'ndchild.T  n.  t.  [grand  and  child. 
There  is  something  very  absurd  in  this. 
Grandfather  is  properly  the  great  or 
greater  father;  but  the  case  seems  to 
be  just  the  contrary  with  grand-child, 
who  is  the  little  or  lett  child.  The 
French  therefore  express  it  much  more 
sensibly  than  we  do,  by  petit JiU.  Pegge.] 
The  son  or  daughter  of  my  son  or 
daughter ;  one  in  the  second  degree  of 
descent. 

Augustus  Caesar,  out  of  Indignation  a^amu 
bis  daughters  and  Agrippa  fan  grandchild,  would 
•ay  that  they  were  not  his  seed,  but  ta>po*ihuu>es 
broken  from  him.  Bacon. 

These  hymn*  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  so 
May  great  gmndekiidrfn  of  thy  prefers  grow. 

Donne. 

He  hoped  hii  majesty  diJ  believe,  that  he  would 
never  make  the  least  scrupl*  to  obey  the  grond- 
eUld  of  king  James.  Oamdan. 
Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild 
both  >  Milton,  P.  L. 

He  'neaping  with  his  gods  and  relique*  fled, 
'  And  low'ra*  the  eborc  Iris  little  grandchild  led. 

Dtnham. 

Gra'ndauohter.T  n.t.  [grand  and  daugh- 
ter. ]  The  daughter  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter. 

Ttu'«  gnnrtnugiler  of  a  man,  who  will  be  an 
everlasting  glory  to  the  nsiioo,  has  now  for  some 
with  her  husband  kept  a  little  chandler's  or 
grocer's  shop  for  their  subsistence. 

Hp.  Xewton,  Life  of  Milton. 

GRANDE'E.t  n.  t.  {grand,  French; 
grandit,  Latin.  At  first  our  word  was 
grandt/.]  A  man  of  great  rank,  power, 
or  dignity. 

tn  a  great  jmtuio,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right 
honourable  gnnde,  'lit  not  a  vr/mal  sin ;  no,  not 
■  peccadillo!  Burton.  Anal,  of  Met.  To  the  Reader. 

la  this  mercy-eeal,  it  is  observable,  three  gran- 
t*t  are  met  together ;  blessing,  joy,  and  hope ; 
slid  yet  there  is  no  strife  for  precedence. 

Abp.  Laud,  Serm.  p.  85. 

Tliey  had  wme  sharper  and  some  milder  dif- 
ferences, which  might  ca-.ily  lnppen  in  such  nn 
interview  of  grandees,  both  vehement  oo  the  parts 
which  they  swayed. 


When  s  prince  or  grander  manifests  a  liking  to 
such  a  thing,  men  generally  art  about  to  make 
themselves  coiruderable  far  buch  tbingv.  -V;u/''i. 

Some  parts  of  the  Spanish  mananiiy  are  rather 
for  ornament  than  strength :  they  furnish  out 
viceroyaltie*  for  the  pjandrei,  and  posts  uf  h->npnr 
for  the  noble  families,  Adduon. 

Grande'eshif.*  n.  t.  [from  grandee.}  The 
rank,  or  estate,  of  a  grandee ;  a  lordship. 

I  think  the  conde  dc  Altarniru  has  no  less  than 
nineteen  grandeemUpi  centered  in  his  person. 

Swinburne,  Trnt.  through  !>)iain,  L.  42. 

GRANDE'VITY.f  n.  t.  [from  grandanmt, 
Latin.]   Great  age ;  length  of  life. 

Diet. 

Dr.  More  for  his  function  and  £mniirn.'v  sakr 
handles  Mr.  Baxter  so  respectfully,  and  forbears 
all  such  juvenilities  as  he  hud  used  towards  Eu- 
genia*. Annul,  on  the  Due.  ofTnuh,  ( 1 683,)  p.  1 85. 

Grande'vous.  adj.  [grandarvus,  Latin.] 
Long  lived  ;  of  great  age.  Diet. 

GRA'NDEUR.f  n.  t.  [French.] 

1.  State;  splendour  of  appearance;  mag- 
nificence. 

As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer,  he  locks  him- 
self from  all  Approaches  by  the  multiplied  for- 
malities of  attendance,  by  the  distance  of  ceremony 
and  grandeur.  Sum*. 

2.  Greatness,  as  opposed  to  minuteness. 

Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of 
an  animal,  which  is  twenty,  from  another,  which 
is  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mile ;  or  to  rom- 
ps re,  in  tab  uWghts,  a  length  of  a  thousand  dia- 
meters of  the  earth  with  that  of  a  million ;  and 
be  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  no  different  mea- 
sures In  his  mind  adjusted  to  sucb  extraordinary 
degrees  of  grandeur  or  minuteness. 

Addiean,Snecl.  No.4SO. 

3.  Elevation  of 


Gha'kdly.*  adv.  [from  grand.'] 
limely ;  loftily. 

I  now  saw  what  I  never  saw  before,  a 
gioui  sea,  with  Immense  billows,  coming  upon  a 
vessel,  so  as  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to 
escape.  Tbcrc  was  something  grandly  horrible  in 
the  sight.      AanrW/,  Tour  to  the  Hehridet,  p.  348. 

Gra'ndmothbr.  n.  t.  [grand  and  molAet.] 
The  mother  of  my  father  or  mother. 

Tby  grandmother  Loo,  and  thy  mother  En  nice. 

1  Tin*.  I  5. 

Gra'ndnkss.*  n.  t.  [from  grand.']  Great- 
ness. 

In  order  to  prove  to  any  ooe  the  grandncu  of 
(his  fabriek  of  the  world,  one  needs  ooly  to  bid 
Mm  consider  the  *un.  froBatan.ReLofNat.  J  v.  14. 
Gra'jjdsirr.  n.t.  [grand  and  sire.] 
1.  Grandfather. 

Thittk'st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly 


mien. 

To  want  little  is  true  grandeur  •  and  very  few 
things  are  great  to  a  great  mind.  Taller,  No.  1 70. 

Grandfather,  a.  $.  [grand  attdjather.'] 
The  father  of  my  father  or  mother ;  the 
nemt  above  my  father  or  mother  in  the 
scale  of  ascent. 

One  was  saying  that  his  great  grandfather,  and 
grandfather,  and  father  died  at  sett :  said  another, 
that  beard  him,  an"  I  »cj  .1  would  never 

come  at  sea.  Why,  sai.'t  :  ,  «  ?  ii;d  your 
great  grandfather,  and  eriif.' ".  -r,  and  father 
die?  lie  answered,  wlsere  but  in  their  beds? 
He  answered,  an'  I  were  as  you,  I  would  never 
come  in  bed.  Bacon. 

Our  grandchildren  will  see  a  few  rags  bung  up 
in  Westminster-hall,  which  cost  an  hundred  mil- 
lions, whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears,  and 
boast  that  their  grandfather*  were  rich  and  great. 

fcjfi. 

Grandi'fick.  adj.  [grandit  and  facia, 
Latin.]    Making  great.  Diet. 

GRANDI  LOQUENCE."  n.  *.  [Lat.^rrjit- 
dit,  greut,  and  loquor,  to  speak.  In  our 
old  lexicography,  the  word  is  grandi- 
loqui/.l    High,  lofty,  hig  speaking. 

The  prophet  lias  promised  tlrcm  with  such  mag- 
nificent words,  and  enthusiastic  grandilrauenee. 

More,  Mart,  of  Gail.  p.  »T1. 

Grakdi'loquous.*  adj.  [Let.  grandila- 

oum.]  Using  lofty  words.  Cock  era  m- 
Gra'ndinous.  adj.  [jrrando,  Latin.]  Full 

of  hail ;  consisting  of  hail.  Diet. 
Gra'sdity.  n.  t.  [from  grandit,  Latin.] 

Greatness  ;  grandeur  ;  magnificence. 

An  old  word. 

Our  poets  escel  in  grnmUy  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. 

Comdex,  /?r,i. 


Wherein  my  grondiirt  and  my  father  sot  ? 

Shalapeart,  Hen.  VI. 
Thy  grandiire,  and  his  brother,  tu  whom  fame 
■  Gave,  from  two  conquer'd  parts  o'  th'  world, 
their  name.  Dtnhnn. 
The  wrtsatlis  his  grandiire  knew  to  reap 
By  actisv  toil  and  military  sweat.  Prior. 
2.  Any  ancestor,  poetically. 

Why  should  n  man,  whose  blood  b  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsriY  cut  in  alabaster? 

Shainyem,  Mereh.  of  Frn- 
Above  the  portal,  carv'd  in  cedar  wood, 
Plac'd  in  their  ranks,  their  godlike  grandmi 
stoo<l.  Dri/dc'.. 
So  mimick  ancient  wits  at  best, 
As  apes  our  grauduret  iu  their  double**  drest. 

Pope. 

Gra'kdsos.  n.  t.  [grand  and  son.]  The 
son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  store. 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  bis  grandunt  more. 

Deaden. 

Grandfathers  in  private  families  are  not  much 
observed  to  have  great  influence  on  their  grandtam, 
and,  I  believe,  they  nave  much  Ires  among  prince*. 

Swift. 

To  Gravk.*  To  groan.  Sec  7o  Grain. 

Grange.^  n.  t.  [grange,  French  ;  low  Lai. 
grangia ;  probably  from  grana  gerendo, 
the  grange  being  in  former  times  the 
place  where  the  rents  of  monasteries 
were  paid  in  grain,  which  was  there 
stored  up ;  the  custody  of  which  was 
assigned  to  one  of  the  monks,  who  was 
called  grangiarivs;  and  hence  grange 
means  simply  a  granary  also,  though 
Dr.  Johnson  takes  no  notice  of  the  dis- 
tinction. The  grange,  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  other  northern  counties,  signifies 
any  lone  house ;  and,  in  some  places, 
bears  with  it  the  name  of  the  village  or 
town  to  which  it  is  near.] 

1 .  A  farm :  generally  a  farm  with  a  house 
at  a  distance  from  neighbours. 

At  tbo  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected 
Mariana.  Stiahtpeart,  Wirw.  Talc. 

One,  when  ho  bad  got  lha  inheritance  of  an 
unlucky  old  grange,  would  needs  sell  it ;  and,  to 
draw  buyers,  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  it :  no- 
thing ever  thrived  on  it,  sailh  he ;  —  tbo  tree* 
were  all  blasted,  the  swine  died  of  the  measles, 
the  cattle  of  the  murarn,  and  the  sheep  of  the  rot ; 
nothing  was  ever  reared  there,  not  a  duckling  or 
a  goose.  B-  Aiun,  Diteorerieu 

It  is  only  the  poor  grange, 
The  patrimony  which  my  father  left  me, 

and  Ft.  The  , 
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If  the  church  was  of  tlwir  awn  foundation,  tbey 
might  chute,  the  incumbent  being  one*  dead, 
whether  lliey  would  put  any  odter  therein  ;  unlt-w, 
perhaps,  lire  said  church  had  people  belonging  to 
it;  for  that  tbey  must  Mill  maintain  a  curate: 
and  of  Ibis  «ort  were  their  grangcf  and  priories. 

Aytige. 

•>.  A  granary.  [Fr.  grange,  a  barn.  Cot- 
grave.] 

Mcthougbt  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  aw!  iit-nunag'd  merriment, 
Such  aft  Uto  jocund  Hutc,  or  gamesome  pipe. 
Stin  up  among  the  loose  unlettcr'd  hind* ; 
When  fur  tlicir  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  liounteou!>  Pan. 


GRA  NITE.  it. s.[granit,  Fr. from granum, 
Lat.  because  consisting  as  it  were  of 
grains,  or  small  distinct  particles.]  A 
stone  composed  of  separate  and  very 
large  concretions,  rudely  compacted 
together  ;  of  great  hardness,  giving  fire 
with  steel ;  not  fermenting  with  acids, 
and  imperfectly  calcinable  in  a  great 
fire.  The  hard  white  granite  with  black 
spots,  commonly  called  moor-stone, 
forms  a  very  firm,  and  though  rude,  yet 
beautifully  variegated  mass.  It  is  found 
in  immense  strata  in  Ireland,  but  not 
used  there.  In  Cornwall  it  is  found 
in  prodigious  masses,  aud  brought  to 
London,  for  the  steps  of  publick  build- 
ings. Hard  red  granite,  variegated  with 
black  and  white,  now  called  oriental 
granite,  is  valuable  for  its  extreme  hard- 
r.e«  and  beauty,  and  capable  of  a  most 
elegant  polish.  Hill  on  Fotsilt. 

Atubaiter,  marhlc  of  direr*  colours,  both  sim- 
ple and  rolled,  the  opulitcs,  porphyry,  and  the 
4  mm  Jr. 

There  are  still  great  pillareof  grontfe,  and  other 
fragments  of  this  ancient  temple.  Additvn  uu  Italy. 

Grasi'tical.*  adj.  [from  granite.}  Con- 
sisting of  granite. 

Viewed  at  a  distance,  tIJs  enormous  mats  of 
4*.<jne  hxi  the  appearance  of  a  human  figure  ;  and 
it»  gigantic  form  has  given  rise  In  a  variety  of 
f  iVlo.  On  npproaching  it,  w«  find  that  it  con- 
h'ttt  of  several  ledges  of  granite,  piled  one  upon 
another  iu  the  rudest  mauner.  If,  however,  we 
how  down  to  this  granitical  god,  we  shall  meet 
deities  at  every  step. 

rJvhttc,  Hiit.  jfftmii,  vol.  i.  P.  i. 

Ghavi'vorous.  adj.  [granum  and  voro, 
Lat.]    Eating  grain  ;  living  upou  grain. 

1,'niirtrarviK  birds,  as  a  rranr,  upon  the*  first 
puck  of  tlicir  bilii,  can  distinguish  the  qualities 
..1  hard  bodies,  which  the  sense  of  men  discerns 
not  witlioul  mastication.  Jlrami- 

Panick  afford*  a  soft  deiniiU-cnt  nourishment, 
birth  fur  gramturuus  bird*  and  mankind. 

Arbuttmot  on  Aliments. 

Gra'knam.t  n.  s.  [for  grandam.]  Grand- 
mother. Only  used  in  ludicrous  or  low 
lauguoge.  Granny  is  still  the  northern 
word. 

Her  mother  goodwy'  Polish  ha*  confess'd  it 
Yagrannum  Keep,  the  nurse,  bow  they  did  change 
The  children  in  their  cradles. 

Ji.  J.iiuos.  Main.  Lady. 
i  .IkwU  never  walk  till  after  midnight,  if  I  may 
believe  my  ffnrnnom. 

Reamm.  and  FL  Invert  Progress. 
I  stripped  again,  a>  well  to  find  what  ailed  tne, 
as  to  satisfy  my  grantutn't  farther  curiosity. 

Taller,  No.  IS. 

Oft  my  kind  mnnem  told  me,  Tito,  take 

Gay. 


Gba'xkv.*   Sec  Ghaknam. 

To  GRANT.f  v.  a.  [from  garantir,  Fr. 
Junius  and  Skinner ;  perhaps,  as  Min- 
sheu  thinks,  from  gratuito,  or  rather 
from  gratia  or  gratificor.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  is  directly  from  the  old  French 
verb,  graanter,  or  graauiUer,  to  promise, 
to  satisfy.  V.  Roquefort,  Gloss,  in  V. 
Graanter.  Probably  from  the  Latin 
gratum,  what  is  agreeable.  Our  word 
at  first,  like  the  French,  was  graunt,  and 
so  continued  to  be  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ,3 

1.  To  admit  that  which  is  not  yet  proved ; 
to  allow ;  to  vield  ;  to  concede. 

They  gather  out  of  Scripture  general  rules  to 
be  followed  in  making  laws;  and  so,  in  effect, 
they  plainly  grant,  Out  we  utimivo*  may  lawfully 
make  law*  for  the  church.  Hanker. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  though  the  Creek 
word  which  wo  translate  saints,  be  in  itself  as 
applicable  tu  things  as  persons ;  yet  in  this  article 
it  signified)  not  holy  things,  but  holy  ones 


Grant  that  the  fates  have  firoVd,  by  their  de- 
cree, 

The  Trojan  race  to  reign  in  Italy.   Dryden,  jEn. 

Suppose,  which  yet  I  grant  not,  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  Utan  ray  rival  fire, 
Cisn  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ?  Dryden . 

If  be  lie  one  indifferent  as  to  the  present  rebel- 
lion, tbey  may  take  it  foe  granted  his  complaint  is 
the  rage  of  a  disappointed  man. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 

2.  To  bestow  something  which  cannot  be 
claimed  of  right. 

The  Ood  of  Israel  grant  Usee  thy  petition  that 
thon  hast  asked  of  him.  1  Sam.  avU. 

Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentile*  granted 
repentance  unto  life.  Acts,  xiii.  IS. 

Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 
 1  grant  ye. 

—  Do*t  grant  me,  hedgehog  ?  Then  God  grant 


for  tint  wicked  dead. 
Shaispearr,  Rich.  III. 

The  rest  the  wind*  dispers'd.  '  Pope. 

Grant,  n.  ».  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  granting  or  bestowing. 

2.  The  thing  granted  ;  a  gift;  a  boon. 

Courtiers  justlc  for  a  grant. 
And  when  tbey  break  their  friendship  plead  their 
want.  Dryden. 

3.  [In  law.]  A  gift  in  writing  of  such  a 
thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  passed  or  con- 
veyed by  word  only ;  as  rent,  reversions, 
services,  advowsons  in  gross,  common 
in  gross,  tithes,  Ac.  or  made  by  such 
persons  as  cannot  give  but  by  deed,  as 
the  king,  and  all  bodies  politick  ;  which 
differences  be  often  in  speech  neglected, 
and  then  is  taken  generally  for  every 
gift  whatsoever,  made  of  any  thin^  by 
any  person ;  and  he  that  granteth  it  is 
named  the  grantor,  and  he  to  whom  it 
is  made  the  grantee.  A  thing  is  said 
to  be  in  grant  which  cannot  be  assigned 
without  Deed.  Vowel. 

All  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unless  there  be 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof,  to  be  shewed  from 
her  majesty.  S/ms*T  on  Ireland. 

Not  only  the  law*  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  other 
places,  and  the  Roman  law*,  provide  that  the  prince 
should  not  be  deccited  in  his  grant*.  Davenant. 

4.  Concession;  admis«ion  of  something  in 
dispute. 


But  of  toil  aa  large  a  grant,  we  arc  < 
to  take  advantage. 

This  grant  destroy*  all  you  have  urg'd  before. 

Dryden. 

GRA'NTABLrvf-  adj.  [from  grant .}  That 
may  be  granted. 

The  office  of  the  bishop's  chancellor  was  gram, 
able  for  life.  Ayliffe.  Parrrgvn. 

I  will  inquire  therefore  in  what  case*  dispens- 
ations are  grantahlt,  and  by  whom. 

Bp.  rf  London' t  [Sherloci)  Charge,  1759,  p.  S. 

Grastk'e.  n.  t.  [from  grant.}  He  to- 
whom  any  grant  is  made. 

To  smooth  the  way  for  popery  in  Mary's  time, 
the  grantee*  were  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  the 
possession  of  the  abby-lands.  Swift. 

Gra'ktor.  n.  s.  [from  grant.}  He  br 
whom  a  grant  is  made. 

A  duplex  querela  shsll  not  be  granted  tinder 
pain  of  suspension  of  the  grantor  frum  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  office.  AyOfft. 

Gra's'ulart.  adj.  [from  granule.]  Small 
and  compact ;  resembling  a  small  gram 
or  seed. 


Iphur  and  nitre,  proportion- 
ably  mined,  tempered,  and  formed  intO£nrn«,/<rry 
bodies,  do  make  up  that  powder  which  is  in  u«e 
for  gun*.  Uran-n,  Vulg.  Err. 

To  GRA'NliLATE.  v.n.  [granultr,  Fr. 
from  granum,  Latin.]  To  be  formed 
into  small  grains. 

The  juice  of  grape*,  inspissated  by  I 
tattt  in 


To  GRA'HULATE-t  v.  a. 

1.  To  break  into  small  masses  or  granules. 

Most  of  die  Scbemnio  silver  ore  holds  some 
gold,  which  they  separate  by  melting  the  silver, 
then  granulahne  it.  Uro^n'i  Travdt,  p.  5P. 

2.  To  raise  into  small  asperities. 

I  have  observed,  in  many  birds,  the  gullet,  lie- 
fore  it*  entrance  into  the  gfciard,  to  br  much  di. 
laled,  and  thick  set,  or  as  it  were  granulatrd  with 
a  multitude  of  glandule*,  cadi  whereof  waa  pro- 
vided widi  it*  eicretory  vessel.  Ray. 

Granula'tion.  n.  is.  [granulation,  Fr. 
from  granulate.} 

1.  The  act  of  pouring  melted  metal  into 
cold  water,  so  as  it  may  granulate  or 
congeal  into  small  grains  :  it  is  generally 
done  through  a  colander,  or  a  birchen 
broom.  Gunpowder  and  some  salts  arc 
likewise  said  to  be  granulated,  from  their 
resemblance  to  grain  or  seed.  Quincu. 

2.  The  act  of  shooting  or  breaking  in  small 
masses. 

Tent*  in  wounds  I7  misting  tlic  growth  of 
the  liule  ^rroiruAi/iuu  or  the  ncah,  in  proens  of 
time  harden  them,  and  in  that  manner  produce  a 
fistula.  Sharp,  Surgtry. 

GRA'NULE.  n.  s.  [from  granum,  Latin.] 
A  small  compact  particle. 

Willi  an  eseclk-nt  microscope,  where  the  naked 
eye  did  sec  but  a  green  powder,  the  assiated  eye 
could  discern  particular  granules,  some  blue,  and 
some  yellow.  poylt  on  Col,*.,,. 

Gra'nulous.  adj.  [from  grannie  }  Full 
of  little  grains. 

GRAPE,  n.  3.  [granpr,  French ;  irappe, 
Dutch.]  The  fruit  of  the  vine,  grow- 
ing in  clusters;  the  fruit  from  which 
wiuc  is  expressed. 

And  tlwu  shah  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither 
slialt  tlwu  gather  every  frapr  of  Uiy  vineyard ; 
thou  shall  leave  them  for  Use  poor  and  stranger. 

Lev.  sis.  10. 
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Anacreon,  for  thy  take 
I  ri  tbe  grape  Do  mention  make; 
F.re  mi  Anarrwm  by  thee  fell, 
CTu  r^**Hi  p  l-Bnt^  \  I     d  tfoLt?  w  i?  11  ■ 


Here  are  tbe  rint«  in  esrly  flow'r  desery'd, 
Here  gro;*-i  discolour'd  on  tb«  sunny  side. 

i>kgw,  Odyu. 

Grafk  Hyacinth,  or  Grafr  Flower,  n.  t. 
A  flower. 

Grafs  Shot.*  n.  *.  In  artillery,  a  com- 
bination  of  small  shot,  put  into  a  thick 
canvass  bag,  and  corded  strongly  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  ball  which  is  adapted  to  the  can- 

non.  Chattibcrx. 

To  Grape.   Sec  To  Grope. 
Gra'prless.*  adj.  [grape  and  Ust.]  Want- 
ngth  and  flavour  of  the  gripv. 

Id^nan^enn 


Gra'prstoke.  n.  *.    [grape  and  ttone.] 
The  stone  or  seed  contained  in  the 


obedit 


>  knows  his  will, 


A  fly,  ■  grmpntme,  or  a  hair  can  kill.  Prior. 

GRA'PHICAL.t  adj.  [yf^.'i  Well  de- 


Writc  - 


dance ;  titan 
could  not  be 
ho- 

IOUS 


,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the 
r  trcei  are  young  j  for  aa 
i  will  grow  more  large  and 
graphical.  Baton,  Nat.  HiU. 

In  Ifait  K>  sraphictd  a  description  of  tlie  Son  of 
God,  tluthed  in  nil  the  nomp  .tnd  majr-ily  uf  hit 

right  foot  waa  on  the  tea,  and  hi*  left  on  the 
earth."  H'arburttm,  Serm.  XX. 

GRA'pHiCALLY.f  adv.  [from  graphical.] 
In  a  picturesque  manner ;  willi  good 
description  or  delineation. 

After  it,  succeeded  their  thir 
which  a  more  numerous  compautj 
seen;  graphically  disposed  into  I 
■touring  the  name  of  the  mow  sweet 
prince,  Charles  duke  of  York. 

B.  J'Kivh*  Mnanetat  Court. 
Very  rhetorical  delineation*  follow  their  miseries 
by  this  invasion  of  NAucbttdnexMr,  gradually  as 
In  a  map  described. 

Bp.  Richanlvm,  an  Ihr  O.  Trot,  p.  419. 
The  hyena  odorata,  or  civet  cat,  if  delivered  and 
trnpkiatliy  described  by  Castellu*. 

Broom,  Vulg.  Ktt. 

Gra'phick.*  adj. 

1.  Graphical. 

He  can 

Our  closest  creeks  and  cor  am  ;  and  can  trace 
Each  line,  as  it  were  gra/ifiLci,  in  til*  face. 

B.  lAWMflfl,  I  nderWOodS. 

2.  Relating  to  engraving. 

Availing  himself  of  his  poetical  talent,  and  lri» 
facility  in  the  grapkiri  art. 

tt'nrton,  HiU.  Ting.  Pott.  ii.  1 57. 

Grapho'metkr.*  n.  t.  [Fr.  graphomiire, 
from  the  dr.  yf<if«>  to  write,  and  surfov, 
a  measure.  ]    A  surveying  instrument. 

Aft  for  the  bearing*  and  distances,  Uiey  are  very 
different  from  those  I  hare  given,  which  answered 
in  every  part,  almost  as  exactly  as  if  I  bad  sur- 
veyed a  field  with  n  grapkameter. 

Vnmmmtl,  Tear.  (1749,)  p-  'ill. 
Gra'pnel.T  n.  s.  [grappil  and  grappiu,  Fr. 

tlie  grapple  of  a  ship.  Cotgrave.] 
].  A  small  anchor  belonging  to  a  little 
vessel. 
VOL.  II. 


GRA 

2.  A  grappling  iron  with  which  in  fight 
one  ship  fastens  on  another. 

With  grisly  aoune  out  gdeth  the  grctc  gunne  — 
In  goth  the  grapinftto  fstl  of  crakes. 

Chancer,  Leg.  of  Cl^mtrn. 

To  GRATTLE-t  v .  n.  [grahheJen,  Dutch; 
krappeln,  German.  Dr.  Johnson. — It  is 
from  the  M.  Goth,  griepan,  to  seize,  to 
lay  hold  of  any  thing ;  Su.  Goth.^Wpan  ; 
Sax.  jpipan.] 

1.  To  contend  by  seizing  each  other,  as 
wrestlers. 

Your  grace  and  I 

Mutt  gmj^lt  upon  even  terms  no  more. 

ft  MM-I  Tragedy. 
in  all  the  locks  and 
nay  often  be  in  light 
to  tug  or  gr<vip(r,~and  to  close. 

MUton  on  Education. 
Living  virtue,  all  atcbjevemenls  past, 
Meets  envy,  still  to  grapple  whh  at  last.  WaBcr. 

Does  be  think  that  he  can  gra)<]Ue  with  divine 
vengeance,  and  endure  the  everlasting  burnings  ? 

South. 

Amarus  here  and  stern  Alcides  strive, 
And  both  the  grappling  statues  seem  to  lire, 


2.  To  contest  in  close  fight. 

I'll  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  I  Mm  60  of  Lancaster. 

Shaktpnre,  Hen.  VI. 
Sometimes,  from  fighting  squadron*  of  cadi 
fleet, 

Two  grajading  .Etnas  on  the  ocean  meet. 
And  English  fires  with  Belgian  Haines  contend. 

ToGra'pple.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fasten;  to  fix;  to  join  indissolubly. 
Now  obsolete. 

Grapple  your  mind*  to  stamageof  the  navy, 
And  leave  your  England  aa  dead  midnight  Mill. 

.sVni^  nMorr,  Hen.  P. 
That  business 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 

Mtakipr'ire,  .\/<x 'w,V. 

12.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 

For  hippaginsw,  vessels  for  the  transporting  of 
I     Iwrsc,  wc  are  indebted  to  the  Salanunians ;  for 
grounding  hooks  to  Anacharvi*  Hetdyn. 

Gra'ppi-e.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Contest  hand  to  hand,  in  which  the 
combatants  seize  each  other  ;  the  wrest- 
ler's hold. 

As  when  earth's  son,  Antarus,  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and,  oft  foil'd,  still  rose 
Fresh  (Von  his  fall,  and  6erc«r  gropple  join'd, 
Thrutiled  at  length  in  tbe  air,  expir'd  and  fell 

M*on,  P.  B. 

Or  did  his  genius 
Know  mine  the  stronger  demon,  fear'd  the  grapple, 
And,  looking  round  hitn,  found  Ibis  nook  of  fate, 
To  skulk  behind  my  sword. 

Dryden,  Dan  Sebaitian. 

2.  Close  fight. 
In  tbe  grnpfde  I  boarded  them ;  on  the  ins'ant 

they  got  clrar  of  our  ship,  so  I  alone  became  tlieir 
prisoner.  SwLipeart,  llamlrt. 

3.  Iron  instrument  by  which  one  ship 
fastens  on  another. 

But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  gmpjiet  vast, 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  euibtac'd. 

Dryden. 

Gra'pplement.  n.s.  [from grapple.]  Close 
fight ;  hostile  embrace.    rCot  in  use. 

Tbey  catching  bold  of  him,  as  down  he  tent. 
Him  backward  overthrew,  and  down  him  slay'd 
With  their  rude  hands  and  grlcsly  gmpjdrmenl. 

S;>ennr,  F.  4. 

Gra'pv.*  adj.  [Fr.  grappu.] 


GRA 

1.  Full  of  clusters  of  grapes.  Cotgrave. 

The  gnaw  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  bis  bead. 

Mduoti,  Ovid. 

2.  Made  of  the  grape. 

And  on  the  marble  altar's  polish'd  frame 
Pours  forth  (nsgrajiy  stream.  Gay,  Ovid. 

Gra'siioppbr.t  n.s.  [  grast  and  hop.]  A 
small  insect  that  hops  in  the  summer 
grass.  Tbe  cicada  of  the  Latins  is  often 
by  the  poets  translated  grashopper,  but 
improperly. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legv. 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  gnuhirppert. 


Gratkappert  eat  up  the  | 

While  cicada  is  rendered  a  grot/topper,  we  com- 
monly think  that  which  it  so  called  among  us  to 
be  the  true  cicada ,-  wherein,  as  we  have  daewlirrp 
declared,  there  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  we  have 
not  the  cicada  in  F.ngtand,  and  indeed  no  | 
word  for  that  animal,  which  tlie  French 
agate ;  That  which  we  commonly  call  a  gnuAsjv- 
rvrr,  and  tlie  French  Multerttlf,  being  one  kind  of 
locust,  so  rendered  in  tbe  plague  of  Egypt,  and 
in  old  Saxon  named  gertitp. 

Sir  T.  Braum,  Muceti.  p.  109. 

Where  silver  lakes,  with  verdant  sliadoi.-. 
crown 'd, 

Dispcrs*  a  grateful  chilneaa  all  around  , 
Tbe  grashapper  avoids  th'  untainted  air, 
Nor  tn  tbe  midst  of  summer  ventures  there. 

Mthtan. 

Tbe  women  were  of  such  an  enormous  stature, 
that  we  appeared  as  grathappcrt  I 


Gra'sier.t  «.  $.   One  who  feeds  cattle. 
Sec  (jRAZinn. 

He  was  by  turns  a  fiddler  and  a  farmer,  a  gro- 
atrr  and  a  poet,  with  equal  success. 

JTorton,  Hi*.  L<ig.  Poet,  iii  S9!». 

To  GRASP,  v.  a.  [gratpare,  Italian.] 
1,  To  hold  in  the  hand;  to  gripe. 

t)  fool  that  I  am,  that  thought  I  could  gnus, 
water  and  bind  the  wind.  .Vir/,irc 

In  His  right  hand 
6'ranutnj;  ten  thousand  U Hinders,  which  be  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infix'd 
Hague*.  Mittm,  P.  L. 

Kings,  by  gmijnnz  more  than  they  could  bold, 
First  made  t 


Doom,  as  they  please,  my  empire  not  to  i 
I'll  gratp  my  sceptre  with  my  dying  hand. 

Dryden,  Ind.  . 

1.  To  seize ;  to  catch  at. 

This  gntitiing  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  into 
their  own  hands,  was  desired  the  summer  before. 

Clarendon. 

For  what  are  men  who  gratp  at  praise  sublime, 
But  hubbl es  on  the  rapid  stream  of  lime  ?  Young. 

To  Grasp,  v.n. 

1.  To  catch;  to  endeavour  to  seize;  to 
try  at. 

So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  t 
that  they  will  grmp  at  all, and  < 
of  perfect  happiness  with  less.  Swifi. 

2.  To  struggle ;  to  strive ;  to  grapple.  Not 
now  in  use. 

.See,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood  ; 
His  hands  abroad  display 'd,  as  one  that  gretpt 
And  lugg'd  for  life.  SMaitpeart,  Hen.  F/. 

3.  To  gripe  ;  to  encroach. 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 
Who  grruyi*  and  gratpt  till  be  can  hold  no  more. 

DrycVn. 

Grasp,  n.i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand. 
i  • 
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"Sot  wanted  in 
Wmit  seWd  both  . 

This  handand  word  hare  been  scqnaiated  well ; 
It  should  bate  come  before  into  my  gratis 
To  kilt  Itic  ravisber.  Dryden,  Don  Seta*. 

lb*  left  *rtn  »  a  little  defaced,  lluMigh  one  may 
see  it  be  Id  something  in  ita  gratp  formerly. 

Additon  an  Italy. 

'i.  Possession;  bold. 

I  would  not  bo  the  villain  (hat  thou  tiunk'tt 
For  ibe  whole  apace  that's  in  tli«  tyrant's  gratis 
And  the  rioh  East  lo  boot.    SHaktpeare,  Maebetk. 
3.  Power  of  seining. 

Within  the  direful  g nap 
»,  or  of  Mirage  heat. 

Milton,  Coasts*, 
i  it  at  their  own,  and  had  it 
i  their  graap.  Clarendon. 

(}RA'sPKfuf  b.  j.  [from  grasp.  ]  One  that 

rasps,  seises,  or  catches  at.  Sherwood. 
GRASS-t  "•*•  [IfHET'  Sax-  Goth, 
grac-*-,  Icel.  from  gro,  to  germinate,  to 
sprout.]  The  common  herbage  of  the 
field  ou  which  cattle  feed ;  an  herb  with 
long  narrow  leaves. 

Ye  are  grown  fat  as  the  heifer  nt  grati,  and  bel- 
low a*  bulla,  Jcr.  I.  11. 

The  beef  bring  yoong,  and  only  gran  fed,  was 
than,  Uglrt,  aad  moist,  and  not  of  a  substance  to 
endure  the  salt.  TtmpU. 

You'll  be  no  more  your  former  you  j 
But  for  a  Mooning  nymph  will  pass, 
Just  fifteen,  caning  summer's  gnu.  Swift. 

Grass  of  Parnassus. 
Latin.}  A 

This  plant 
mount  Parnassus,  where  it 
to  grow;  and  because  the  i 
it,  it  obtaiued  the  name  of  grass,  though 
the  plant  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
grass  kind.  Miller. 
To  Grass,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
breed  grass ;  to  becoro 

,  dri  wi,  or  w< 

."lobe 

Tuner. 

Grass-qreen.*  adj.  [grass  and  green.'] 
Green  with  gnus. 

Ha  it  dead  and  gone,  lady, 
Ha  ia  dead  and  gone; 
At  bia  head  a  gmtt-grten  turf, 
At  bis  baala  a  stone.  Shuispeare,  UamUt. 

II*  hjfld  him  to  Ibe  fatal  place, 
Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 

And  stretch 'd  him  on  tire  gma-grren  turf, 
Tbat  wrapt  her  breathless  clay. 

Mallet,  miiia  aid  ifargartt. 

Grass-grown.*  adj.  [grass  and  grown.] 
Grown  over  with  grass. 

Desolating  famine,  who  delights 
la  ^ra«-^T\'Uf4  cities,  and  in  desert  fields, 

Thamam,  Liberty,  P.  ir. 
Desolation  o'er  the  gmu-grvwn  street 
Errands  bia  raven  *»ioc> 

Akennde,  Phot,  eflmag.  B.  3. 
If  a  friend  my  emu-grown  threshold  Snd, 
a,  ho*  my  lonely  cot  resounds  with  glee ! 

SieaKenc,  EUg.  7. 

Grass-plot.  n.s.  [grass  and  plot.']  A 
small  level  covered  with  short  grass. 

Hers  on  this  grass  plat,  in  this  wry  place. 
Come  and  apart,  Sbalapeare,  Tempeit 


supposed 
e  feed  on 


Gra.is.poit.  it.  i. 

WORT. 

Grassa'tion.*  •».*.  [Lat.  grassatio,]  A 
ranging  about  to  do  wrong. 

If  in  vsce  there  be  a  perpetual  gr«»o<Kn,  there 
must  be  in  virtues  perpetual  vtgiUnce. 

Wham,  Re,,  ii.  8. 

Gra'ssless.*  adj.  [grots  and  leu.]  Want- 
ing  grass. 

Tlx  wintrie  snow  had  entered  all  their  rreene, 
Nouglit  else  upon  IhegrerJ.u  ground  but  winter's 
waste  was  setae.         Mir,  f-rr  Mae.  p.  556. 

Gra'skjness.  n.  s.   [from  grassy.]  The 

state  of  abounding  m  grass. 
Gra'ssy.  adj.  [from  grass.]  Covered 

with  grass ;  abounding  with  grass. 

Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unseen, 
Nor  the  rank  gram  fens  delights  tinlrya.  Sprnter. 

Haisd  of  grassy  turf 
Their  labia  was,  and  mossy  seats  lad  round. 

MOlon,  P.  L. 

The  most  in  fields,  like  herded  beasts,  lis  down, 
To  dews  obnoxious,  on  the  grassy  floor.  Ilryden. 

GRATE.  n.  s.  [crates,  Lat.] 

1.  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near  I 
to  one  another,  or  crossing  each  other : 
such  as  are  in  cl oysters  or  prisons. 

I  hare  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three 
reprieves  for  you,  and  your  couch-fellow,  Nim; 
or  else  you  had  looked  through  the  grate,  lika  a 
gerrany  of  baboons.  iaaa^prore. 

Oat  at  a  little  grate  bit  eyes  he  cast 
Upon  those  bord'ring  hills,  and  open  plain.  Du  niW. 

A  Bus  has  on  it  a  nunnery  of  lively  black-eyad 
vestals,  who  are  endesrouring  to  creep  out  at  Use 
grates,  Addieon. 

2.  The  range  of  bars  within  which  fires 
are  made. 

My  dear  ia  of  opinion  that  an  old  fiuhioni.il 
%rale  consumes  cools,  but  gives  no  heal.  Specials*. 

To  Grate.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
shut  up  with  bars.  Sherwood. 
To  GRATE,  v.  o.  [grater,  Ft.] 

1.  To  rub  or  wear  any  thing  by  the  at- 
trition  of  a  rough  body.  ^ 

SpeuMtr, 

Blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  suites  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.     SkaJk$peart,  Trait,  and  Crett. 

If  me  particles  of  ibe  patty  war*  sot  nusde  to 
stick  fast  in  the  pitch,  ibey  would,  by  rolling  up 
and  down,  gnu  and  fret  the  object  metal,  and  fill 
it  full  of  little  boles.  Atttsou,  Optica*. 

2.  To  offend  by  any  thing  harsh  or  vex- 
atious. 


To  Grate,  v.  n. 

I.  To  rub  hard  so  as  to  injure  or  offend  ; 
to  offend,  as  by  oppression  or  im- 
portunity. 

Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  7 
What  peer  hath  been  suboro'd  to  grate  on  you. 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 

Qffurg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  dirise? 

Saakijvarr,  Hen,  IT. 

I  liare  gruted  upon  my  good  friends  for  threw 
reprieves  for  you,  or  else  you  had  looked  through 
the  grate.  Skahpearr, 

Psradozmg  is  of  great  use;  but  the  faculty 
must  be  so  tenderly  msnsgvd  »  not  t»  iftiU  upon 
U>c  truth  and  reason  of  things.  L'Xttranp. 

Thia  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Smi. 

I  never  heard  birn  make  the  least  com  plaint,  in 
a  case  tbat  would  have  grated  sorely  era  some  men's 
patience,  snd  bare  filled  their  lores  with  d 


The  partof  your  garden  nest  your  bouse  slwulil 
be  a  parterre  for  flowers,  or  grau-jJolt  bordered 
with  flowers.  Temple. 
They  are  much  vmluol  by  our  modern  planters, 


invreiu  enrngen,  socio  he  gan  upstart, 
Grinding  bia  teeth,  and  grating  g™*t 

.Vj.-»l**r. 

Tliey  have  been  partial  ia  the  gospel,  culled 
and  e>uscn  out  those  sot'ler  sud^more  gentle 

Decay  <f  Piety. 

Just  resentment  and  hard  usage  coin'd 
Tli'  unwilling  word;  and,  grating  as  it  is, 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due.        Jlryden,  Dan  Sebnt. 

Thia  habit  of  writing  and  discoorsing,  wherein 
I  unfortunately  differ  from  almost  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  am  apt  lo  grate  the  ears  of  more  than  I 
could  wish,  was  acquired  during  my  apprentice- 
ship in  London.  Svifl. 
3.  To  form  a  sound  by  collision  of  aspe- 
rities or  hard  bodies. 

The  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 

Shattprare,  Hick.  II. 
On  a  sudden  open  fly, 
With  Impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  liinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.  Afil,on,P.X. 


2.  To 

rough  body  drawn  over  an 

We  are  not  so  nice  as  to  cast  away  a  anarp 
knife,  because  the  edge  of  it  uuy  soutetiinea  grata. 

Jfwlirr. 

GRATE.*  orf/.  [Fr.  grate,  "  grateful," 
Cotgrave  ;  Lat.  gratia.]  Agreeable. 
Not  now  in  use  ;  out  if  ingrate,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  asserts,  be  proper  for  what  is 
unpleasing  to  the  sense,  grate  for  what 
is  the  contrary  seems  also  to  be  proper. 

toot.  Br  T.  Herbert,  Trm.  p-31 1. 

Gra'tbful.  adj.  [gratus,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits ;  willing 
to  acknowledge  and  to  repay  benefits. 

Agrasr/Wmind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays.    MStan,  P.  L. 

When  same  degree  of  health  waa  given,  be 
eierted  all  bis  strength  in  a  return  of  g'airful 
recognition  to  the  suU.orof  it 

Fdt,  Zjfir  ej  HammmJ. 

From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last, 

Dryden,  Fa*. 

2.  Pleasing  ;  acceptable  ;  delightful ;  de- 
licious. 

Whatsoever  is  ingrate  «  lint,  ia  made  grateful 
by  custom;  but  whatsoever  is  too  pleasing  st  hist, 
growetb  quickly  to  satiate,       Bncen,  A'ot.  //tit. 

A  man  will  endure  the  pain  of  hunger  and 
ihirM,  and  refuse  such  meals  snd  dnitiks  as  nrc 
most  grateful  to  his  appetite,  if  he  be  persuaded 
that  they  will  endanger  his  health.  ruamr. 

This  place  ia  the  more  grateful  to  strangers  ia 
re^pt-ct  that  ii  being  a  frontier  town,  and  bordering 


upon  divert  nations,  many  languages  are  under 
stood  here.  Brawn,  Tratwb. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  slnne, 
Aad  grateful  clusters  swell  with  Hoods  of  wine. 

Gra'trfolly.  adv.  [from  grateful,] 

1.  With  willingness  to  acknowledge  and 
repay  benefits  j  with  due  sense  of  ob- 
ligation. 

lie,  aa  new  wak'd,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

Mdian,  P.  L. 
Enough  remains  for  household  charge  beside, 
His  wife  and  lender  children  lo  sustain, 
And  gratefully  to  feed  bia  dumb  deserving  train. 

IJryden,  Vug. 
In  Cyprus  long  by  men  and  gods  obey'd, 
The  lover's  toil  the  gratefnlly  repaid. 

2.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 

Study  detaina  the  mind  by  the 
of*™* 

If'ofls. 

Gra't wu ln Kss.f  n.s.  [from grolcftU.) 
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from  grate.] 
which  soft 


1.  Gratitude;  duty  to  benefactors.  Now 
obsolete,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  Sid- 
ney and  Herbert.  Hie  authority  of 
others,  especially  of  Popo,  might  have 
been  added  to  defend  the  usage  of  the 
world.   Nor  is  it  yet,  perhaps,  disused. 

A  Laconian  knight  baring  xxoetim 
him  with  more  gralrfulmu  than  good 
defended  him.  Sidney- 

Tim  wunfl  of  glory  ringing  iu  our  cart.  Hcrteri 

1  un  pitch's?  so  high, 
To  such  •  growtb  of  full 
That,  u>  conceal  tnjr  fortune*, 
To  grau/iJmm,  and  those  cooi 
By  whom  my  glories  prosper, 

ijctium.  and  /V.  }  'air  Maid  of  tkr  Inn 
He  [Fentou]  died  poor,  but  honest ;  Tearing  no 
drbla,  or  legacies,  except  of  a  few  pounds  to  Mr. 
Trumbull  and  ray  lady,  in  token  of  reaped,  fmft- 
JuXneu,  and  mutual  esteem, 

1'ape,  Lett,  to  Broome. 

2.  Quality  of  being  acceptable;  pleasant- 
ness. 

Gba'tzb.  n.t.  [gratoir,  Fr.  from 
A  kind  of  coarse  file  with 
bodies  arc  rubbed  to  powder. 

Tender  handed  touch  a  nettle, 
And  it  rung?  yon  for  your  pains  ; 

Grarp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  it  sod  as  ailk  remains. 

Co  tt  ia  with  comraoa  nature*, 
Trv«t  ihcm  ffrntlr.  thev  rebel  ■ 

»"■'  »•»  r«,  i a •  guiui  ,  wavy    •  ■ 

But  b<  rough  a*  nulmc(?-fr'rui<T«f 
Atvi  the  rofruvs  obry  you  well.  jtf.  Jfttt. 

GRATIFICATION.!  ».  *.  [gratification, 
Fr.  gratificatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  pleasing. 

They  are  Incapable  of  any  design  above  the 
present  gratification  of  their  palate*.  Sotui. 

2.  Pleasure ;  delight. 

How  hardly  k  tut  will  brought  to  clung*  all 

in  which  be  lias  t>ecn  long  used  to 
!  Aoxrn, 

;  recompence.    A  low  word. 

Galling  dnjaltrnm-B,  good  fellowship  ;  prulc, 
comciinrafi ;  rage,  valour  ;  bribery,  graltju'aticm. 
IBp.  Mortem,  Dudkargt,fa.  (1633,)  p.  SS3. 

Gra'tifibr.*  n.  t.  [from  grot ify. J  One 
who  gratifies,  or  delights. 

Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  other  eminent  persons 
amongst  Ibc  heathens,  who  were  great  grattfitrt  of 
tie  natural  life  of  man. 

Mart,  Mytt.  of  Coil.  f.  169. 

To  Gaa'tify.t  v.  a.  [gratifier,  old  Fr.; 
gratificor,  Latin.] 

.  To  indulge  ;  to  please  by  compliance. 

Tou  alecr  between  itw  country  and  in*  court, 


'  gf^fo  whets'er  the  | 
r  grudging  give  v.  hat 


iblkk  needs  require. 

Drj.doi. 
to 


2.  To  delight ;  to  please  ;  to 
tooth. 

But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow  ; 
For  wno  would  die  to  gratify  a  for  ? 

Drutrn,  Fab. 

The  captive  general*  to  bis  car  are  tj 'd ;  1 
Use  joyful  eitiaens  tumultuous  tide  ( 
Echoing  his  glory,  groljfy  bit  pride.         }  Prior. 

A  palled  appetite  is  hutnurous,  and  Itluil  lie 
gratified  with  sauces  rather  than  food.  Toiler, 

Al  once  they  rratify  their  scent  and  taste, 

Pope. 

A  thousand  little  impcrtinencirs  are  aery groti- 
fvmf,  to  curiosity,  though  not  imparling  to  the 
undemanding.  Aiiam.. 

5.  To  requite  with,  a  recompence :  as, 
I'll  gratify  you  for  this  trouble. 


GaA'Ttvo.*  n.  t.  [from  grate.'] 

1.  A  partition  made  with  bars  placed  near 
to  one  another,  or  crossing  each  other ; 
as,  the  iron  grating*  of  a  prison. 

2.  In  a  ship,  grattngs  are  small  ledges  of 
sawed  plank  on  the  upper  deck. 

Gra'tincly.  adv.  [from  grate]  Harshly, 

offensively. 
GRA'TIS.  adv.  [Latin.]   For  nothing; 

without  a  recompence. 

The  people  cry  you  moek'dlhem  ;  and  of  late, 
rVben  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  reran  'd. 


Thry  mid  memselvM;  but  dtou,  like  a  kind 
fellow,  gae'it  thyself  away  grant,  and  I  thank 
thee  for  thee.  £inii;*<trf. 

The  taking  of  taw,  though  be  judged  lawful, 
yet  never  approved  by  practice,  but  lent  still 
grata  both  to  friends  and  stranger*. 


}rU.  lift 


2. 


!  relation 

gives  tbeoi  a  title  to  have  advice  gratii. 

L' Estrange. 

I  scorned  Intake  my  degree  at  Utrecht  or  Ley. 

d  it  rrati*  by  those  universities. 

Ar*mthut,J.BuU. 

Gratitude,  n.s.  [gratitudo,  low  Latin.] 
1.  Duty  to  benefactors. 

Forbid 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Tuw'rds  her  deserving  children  is  enrull'd, 
fihou  Id  now  eat  up  bar  own !    8hakrpeare,  Coriot. 

Suspicious  thoughts  Ids  pensive  mind  employ, 
A  sullen  patiiuae,  and  clouded  joy.  Harte. 

Desire  to  return  benefits. 

The  debt  hmncoac  of  endless  groHliutV. 

MUian,  P.  L. 

Gratitude  is  properly  a  virtue,  tn'qmiinf  the 
mind  to  an  inward  sense  and  an  outward  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  benefit  retired,  together  with 
•  readiness  to  return  the  same,  or  the  like. 

South,  Serm. 

GRATUITOUS,  adj.  [gratuitus,  Latin ; 
gratuit,  Fr.] 

1.  Voluntary  ;  granted  without  claim  or 
merit. 

We  mistake  the  grottaioita  t>] eatings  of 
for  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry .  V 

Asserted  without  proof. 

The  second  motive  they  had  to  introduce  this 
£Tti/sufi>su  declination  of  atoms,  the  aamc  poet 
gives  us.  Airy. 

Gbattj'itouslt.  adv.  [from  gratuitoui.] 
Without  claim  or  merit. 

2.  Without  proof. 

I  would  know  whence  came  tUs  obliquity  of 


Whitlwraway  sofas*? 
—  Xo  farther  than  die  Tower, 
To  grutuitae  the  gtutle  princes  Ihcre. 

ShaJkipntre,  JUid,  III. 
Eavy  itself  cannot  but  gratulatr  the  church  of 
Kngland  that  Is  m  furnislied  with  Warned  bishops. 
Sir  J.  Harvtfltn,  Br.  Pine  of  Ike  CWca,  p.  la 
Since  nature  souk!  behold  ao  dive  a  cricnv, 
I  grwtnlole  at  least  my  native  dune, 
Thai  such  a  land,  which  such  a  monster  bore, 
So  far  is  distant  from  our  These  i*n  iliora. 

Dryien,  Fat. 

!.  To  declare  joy  for;  to  mention  with 
expressions  of  joy. 

Yet  give  thy  jealous  subjects  leave  to  doubt. 
Wis)  this  thy  'scape  from  ru incur  gnutUale, 

No  less  than  if  from  peril ;  and  deaout, 
Do  beg  thy  care  unto  thy  after  taala. 

.  To  reward.   Not  now  in  use. 

A  thanks  In  ev'ry  one ;  and  to  gnhihte 
So  great  a  service  done  at  my  desire. 
Ye  shall  have  many  floods  fuller  and 


Than  you  have  wish'd  for. 

Jitaum.  and  Ft.  Jktaui'r  Tragedy. 
I  could  not  chum  but  gralulate  your  bunnt 
endeavours  with  Ibis  reirieinbrance. 

//('yii'noti,  W/mW.  fitf  d€ton. 

Gratula'tiojt.  rt.  s.  [from  gratvlatio, 
Latin.]  Salutations  made  by  expressing 
joy ;  expression  of  joy. 

They  ore  the  tint  gralitalumt  wherewith  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  was  joyfully  received  at  bis 
entrance  into  the  world,  by  such  at  lu  their  beans, 
arms,  and  bowels  mibrared  bun.  Hooker. 
The  earth 

Gave  signs  of  grefuMion,  and  each  bill. 

MUtan,  P.  I.. 

Your  enjoyments,  according  to  the  standard  of 
a  Christian  deshre,  require  no  addition :  1  tJwU 
turn  my  wishes  into  grtUuhtitrtu,  and.  oongr^tu 
lating  their  fulness,  only  with  their  continuance. 

K°utl,,  Serm. 

Gra'ttjlatory.t        [from  gratulate.] 


direction,  which  they  gratuitously  tack  to  matlor; 


choice  to  the,*  panicles. 
deyae,  PtU.  Prim. 

Gkati/ity.  n.  t.  [gratuite",  Fr.  from  gra- 
tuitous.] A  present  or  acknowledgment ; 
a  free  gift. 

They  might  have  prvtrudad  to  comply  with 
Ulysses,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  small  gratwty. 

Jlroame  irn  l.ke  Odyuey. 

He  used  every  year  to  present  us  with  hi* 
almanack,  upon  the  score  of  some  little  gratuity 
we  gave  him.  Snarl. 

To  GRATULATE.T  v.  a.  [gratitlor, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  congratulate;  to  salute  with  declar- 
ations of  joy. 

To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe 
The  people  will 


lation. 

After  a  short  preamble  gratuiaury,  and  signify. 
iog  bis  majesty's  aummorM. 

Ciwi/crciuY  at  Hampton  Court,  ( 1603,}  p.  S3. 
There  ia  a  gratutatary  gift,  when  one  sendd  li 
to  another  to  testify  their  love  and  joy. 

mUrt,  Treat,  of  Solomon' t  Uarru%g€,  p.  31. 
Expressing  thanks. 
Tliey  make  a  grattttatory  oration  unto  God. 
fur  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  assist  and  accept 
their  service*. 

L.  Addison,  on  the  Slate  of  the  Jem,  p.  lis. 
Formerly  be  had  disowned  any  pmuiti.' 
sacrifice,  content  with  { 
tcsunt  way. 

tr'atertirtut,  Chur't  on  /^.r  Euchanyt,  p.  S4. 

Grave,  a  final  syllable  in  the  names  of 
places,  is  from  the  Saxon  gpte,,  a  grove 
or  cave.  Gibson's  Camden. 

GRAVE.+  n.  s. 

1.  The  place  in  the  ground  in  which  the 
dead  are  re-posited,  [jfimr,  jriaf,  Sax. 
from  jjiapan,  to  dig ;  graft,  Icel.  graban. 
Goth,  and  thus  the  Germ,  grab,  a  grove : 
and  perhaps  all  may  be  referred  to  the 
Heb.  kaber,  a  grave.  Graves  were  for. 
merly  called  by  the  English  pk$.] 

Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 
That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 

Every  one  lets  forth  his  spright. 
In  the  cbureb-wsy  paths  to  glsdt.  aVsorj^s-arr. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  iu  the  loathsome  em*  . 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  walk  upon  the  rwn  of  our  dead  t 
Is  our  own  security.  Dtnaawi,  . 

A  flood  of  waters  would  overwhelm  all 
1  I  2 
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,  and  bury  >n 
l of  Uie  earth. 
Burnet. 

They  wen.  wont  once  a  year  to  meet  at  the 
gram  of  the  martyr*  s  there  solemnly  to  recite 
their  sufferings  and  triumph*,  to  praiso  their  vir- 
tues, to  b!c*.  God  for  their  pious  example*,  for 
their  holy  Uvea  and  their  happy  deaths.  AWawt. 

2.  In  the  plural  only,  grave*  is  a  word 
used  to  signify  the  sediment  of  tallow 
melted  for  the  making  of  candles.  It 
mean*  alto  this  refuse  made  into  cukes 
a*  food  for  dogs. 

3.  [graf,  Germ.  A  count;  low  Lai.  gra- 
vio,  and  grap/iio.]  A  ruler;  usually 
in  composition,  as  landgrave,  margrave. 

Grave-clothes,  n.t.  [grave  and  clothe*.] 
The  dress  of  the  dead. 

But  of  audi  subtle  substance  an 
That  like  a  ghost  he  aeem'd,  whose  gruve-elotha 
were  unbound.  Spenur. 
And  he  that  waa  dead  came  forth,  bound  band 
and  foot  with  g-rorew^xAor.  St.  Mn,  li. 

Grave-digger.*  n.t.  [grave  and  digger.] 
One  who  digs  graves. 

Sbakspeare,  who  waa  a  great  copier  of  nature, 
whenever  he  introduce!  any  artisan*,  or  low  cha- 
racter*, into  hi*  play*,  never  fail*  to  daah  them 
gly  with  eotne  dleliogurshing  atain  of  hu- 
r ;  a*  may  be  teen  more  remarkably  in  the 
s  of  the  grow-digim  in  Hamlet. 

,  No.  m. 
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Gravk-uakeh.*  n.*.  [grave and  maker.] 
A  grave-digger. 

When  you  are  inked  thU  question  next,  aay  a 
cr,u*-maitr,  the  bouac*  that  he  make*  last  till 
doonwday.  Vi.ji  'pearf,  Hamlet. 

If  tou  would  bear  more  of  this  rare  physician, 
foal*,  (for  I  am  sick  of  him,)  enquire  of 
mil  merry  graat-mnkrn. 
Whalock,  Mann,  of  the  Eng.  p.  ICO. 

Grave-stone.t  n.  t.  [grave  and  stone.] 
that  is  laid  over  the  grave ; 

Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grace ; 
Lie  where  ibe  light  foam  of  the  aea  may  beat 
Thy  cmre-anmc  daily.  Shaktptwrt,  Tutu 

The  graeemteiw  of  Chriat'a  tomb  was  sealed. 

Bp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  I3S. 

To  GRAVE.f  v.a.  pret er.  graved s  part, 
pass,  graven. 

1.  To  tug.  [Sax.  xpapin.  See  Grave. 
This  is  the  primary  sense,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  overpassed.]  To  grave  is 
our  northern  expression  for  to  break  up 
ground  with  a  spade. 

He  hath  graven  and  digged  up  a  pit. 

Pi.  vii.  16.  Comm.  Prayer. 

2.  To  insculp;  to  carve  a  figure  or  in- 
scription in  any  hard  substance.  [?pa- 
ran,  Sax.;  graven,  Dutch;  growr,  Fr.; 

TteSfe  Gr.f 
Cornice  »>th  U.-.»v  sculpture-*  fw«. 

Mdton.  P.  L. 
Thy  lun  of  duty  let  two  word*  contain ; 
O  !  may  tbcv  rrowit  in  tby  heart  remain,  — 
Bo  humble  and  lie  ju-t.  Prior. 


3.  To  carve  or  form. 

What  profiled!  tbegntrrn  image,  that  the  maker 
.  thereof  hath  grown  it  ?  »<»■ 
».  To  copy  paintings  upon  wood  or  metal, 
in  order  to  be  impressed  on  paper. 

Tbe  graver; can  and  ought  to  imitate  the  bodk* 
of  tltc  colour*  by  the  degree*  of  tbe  light*  and 
shadow* :  "lis  impossible  to  gite  much  strength 
to  what  they  grave,  after  the  work*  of  tbe  KhooU, 
--  sort  Ute  colour  of  the 
Vrydtn,  Dnfrtmay. 


[From  grow.]  To  entomb.  Not  now 
in  use,  but  formerly  common  in  this 
sense,  among  our  writers,  from  Gower 
to  Shakspeare. 

There's  more  gold : 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you : 
A  ml  ditche*  crow  you  all !     SUhpmrt,  Tinum. 

To  clean,  caulk,  and  sheath  a  ship. 

Aiusmorth. 

To  Grave,  v.  n.    To  write  or  delineate 
on  hard  substances. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grow 
upon  it.  xxvui.  3*5- 

GRAVE,  adj.  [grave,  Fr.;  gravis.  Lot.] 

1.  Solemn;  serious;  sober;  not  gay;  not 
light  or  trifling. 

To  tbe  more  mature, 
A  glass  that  featur'd  them  ;  and  to  tbe  gnu*-, 
A  child  that  rruided  dotsni..     SAai,prart,  Cymi. 

We  >)>ould  hare  else  de*ir'd 
Your  good  adTico,  which  Hill  hath  been  both  grew 
And  prosperous,  in  this  day's  council. 

AJ&rrAjMearr?,  Macbeth. 
That  grave  awful  neat,  a*  in  your  best  breed  of 
mastlves,  or  elegancy  and  prcttinesa,  as  in  your 
Inter  dogs,  are  mode*  of  beauty. 

More  against  Atheism. 
Been  the  grate  and  aeriou*  characters  are  dla- 
tlngubbed  by  their  several  sons  of  gravity. 

Dryden,  Fab.  Pret. 
Youth  on  silent  wing*  t*  flown ; 
Grater  year*  come  rolling  on.  Prior. 

To  langb,  were  want  of  goodnes*  and  of  grace ; 
And  to  be  grot*-,  exceed*  all  power  of  face.  Pvpe. 

Folly-painting  humour,  jrnme  himself, 
Call*  laughter  forth.  Tiomtm. 

They  have  a*  much  reason  to  pretend  to,  and 
a*  much  necessity  to  aspire  after,  the  highest 
nocomplishmiMits  of  .v  Oiriiiian  and  solid  virtue, 
as  the  gram*  and  wisest  among  Christian  phi- 
losopher*, law. 

2.  Of  weight;  not  futile ;  credible.  Little 
used. 

The  Roman  state  was  of  all  other*  the  most 
their  virtue,  as  tbe  xrmesf  of  their 
id  of  strangers,  do  be.tr  them  wit- 
Gnv,  Cotmot, 

-|3.  Not  showy;  not  tawdry:  as,  a  grove 
suit  of  cloatlis. 
4.  Not  sharp  of  sound ;  not  acute. 

Accent,  in  the  Greek  names  and 
usage,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  tone 
of  the  voice;  the  acute  accent  raising 
the  voice,  in  some  syllables,  to  a  higher, 
t.  e.  more  acute  pitch  or  tone,  and  the 
grave  depressing  it  lower,  and  both 
having  some  emphasis,  t.  e.  more  vigor- 
ous pronunciation.  Holder. 
Git  A'VEL.  n.  s.  [gravier,  French  ;  gra- 

reel,  Dutch ;  gravel,  Annorick.] 
I.  Hard  sand;  sand  consisting  of  very 
small  pebble-stones. 

Gravel  consists  of  flints  of  all  the 
usual  sizes  and  colours,  of  the  several 
sorts  of  pebbles ;  sometimes  with  a  few 
pvriuc,  and  other  mineral  bodies,  con- 
fusedly intermixed,  and  common  sand. 

Woodveard. 

Hi*  armour,  all  gilt,  was  so  well  handled,  that 
it  shewed  like  a  glittering  ssnd  and  gronefc  inter-' 
teced  with  silver  nver*.  Sidney. 

Proof*  a*  clear  a*  founts  in  July,  when 
We  tee  each  grain  of  graoti.     Shaki.  Hen.  VIII. 

Providence  permitted  not  the  earth  to  spend 
itself  In  base  groerf  and  pebble*,  instead  of  quar- 
ries of  stone*.  More. 

So  deep,  and  yet  so  clesr,  we  might  behold 
Tbe  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold.  Dryden- 


GRA 

The  upper  garden  at  Kensington  was  at  first 
nothing  but  a  grans'  pit.  Spectator. 

hest  fji  frriit-trres.  Mortimer, 

2.  [graveUe,  French.]  Sandy  matter  con- 
creted  in  the  kidneys. 

If  the  atone  is  brittle,  it  will  often  crumble,  and 
pas*  io  the  form  of  gravel. ■  if  the  atone  is  loo  big; 
to  pass,  the  best  method  i*  to  coma  to  a  sort  of  a 
composition  or  truce  with  it.  ArovtKnvt. 

To  Gra'vbl.  v.  a.  [from  the  aoun.] 

1.  To  pave  or  cover  with  gravel. 
Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  especially  such  as 

lie  cold,  snd  upon  the  north,  aa  in  divers  ter- 
raats ;  and  again,  if  they  be  much  trodden,  or  if 
they  were  at  the  first  gravelled.  Bacon. 

2.  To  stick  in  the  sand. 

William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  invaded  this 
island,  chanced  at  hi*  arrival  to  bo  travelled ;  and 
one  of  hi*  feel  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand,  that  be 
fell  to  the  ground. 

3.  To  puzzle ;  to  stop ;  to  put  to  a  i 
to  embarrass. 

I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 
—  Nay,  you  were  better  ipeak  first,  and  when  you 
were  gravelled  far  lack  of  matter,  you  might  rake 
occasion  to  kiss.  Shakrpcnr. 

The  disease  itself  will  grovel  him  to  judge  of  it ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  prediction  made  of  it,  it  is  so 
sharp.  HoutO. 

What  work  do  our  imaginstioti*  make  with 
eternity  and  imnwruhv !  And  how  are  we  gra- 
veiled  by  their  cutting  dilemmas !   Giant.  Setpm. 

Mai,  who  was  here  a  liaJe  grateifd. 
Tost  up  hi*  note,  and  would  have  csvill'd.  iVrer. 

+.  [In  horsemanship.]    To  hurt  the  foot 

with  gravel  confined  by  the  shoe. 
Gra'veless.  adj.  [from  grave.]  Wanting 
a  tomb ;  unburiea. 

My  brave  Egyptian*  all, 
By  thediscandying  of  tbtt  pelletxed  ttorm, 
Lie  graoetea.  SkoJuptare,  Ant.  a»4  dap. 

Gra'velly.  adj.  [graveteiu,  French ; 
fromgratW.]  FulTof  gravel;  abound- 
ing with  gravel;  consisting  of  gravel. 

There  arc  some  natural  spring. waters  that  trill 
jiil*pidatc  wood  ;  so  that  you  shall  aee  one  piece 
of  wood,  whereof  the  part  above  the  water  shnll 
continue  wood,  and  tbe  part  under  the  water  shall 
be  turned  into  a  gravelly  tone.  Bacon,  A'o*.  IHot. 

If  you  live  in  a  consumptive  air,  make  choice 
of  die  more  open,  high,  dry,  and  gravelly  part  of  it. 

Honey  on  Connaap. 
Gra'velv.  adv.  [from  grave.] 
1.  Solemnly;  seriously;  soberly;  without 
lightness  or  mirth. 

Thou  stand'tt 
6'renWy  in  doubt  whether  to  bold  them  wise. 

Mtilm,  P.  1.. 

A  girl  long*  to  tell  her  confident  that  she  hope* 
to  be  married  in  a  little  time,  and  asks  her  very 
gravely  what  she  would  have  her  to  do.  S;*ft. 

Wisdom's  shove  suspecting  wile* ; 
The  queen  of  learning  irately  smiles.  S^nfi. 

A  formal  story  was  very  gravely  carried  to  hi* 
vsv-eilency,  by  some  realout  members,  Swyt. 

It't  not  enough  the  blockhead  scarce  ran  rend, 
But  tnuit  he  wisely  look,  and  graorly  plead  ? 

J"«li.rx. 

Without  gaudiness  or  show. 


'2. 

Gra'vkvess.  n.s.  [from grave.] 

ness;  solemnity  and  sobriety  of  be- 
haviour. 

Youth  no  lea*  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  It  wears, 
Than  settled  age  hi*  sables,  snd  bis  weeds 
Importing  health  and  grntvrses*.  Shaitp.  Hamlet. 
But  yet  beware  of  counsel*  when  loo  full ; 
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adj.   [graxxoUtu,  Latin.] 
,-od.  Diet. 
Gra'ver.  n.  s.  [graveur,  French  :  from 
grave.'] 

1.  One  whose  buawees  is  to  inscribe  or 
carve  upon  hard  substances ;  one  who 
copies  pictures  upon  wood  or  metal  to 
be  impressed  on  paper. 

ff  be  make*  a  design  to  be  graved,  ho  is  to 
remember  that  the  graven  dispose  not  their  colour* 
as  the  painters  do ;  mud  that,  by  consequence,  b« 
must  take  occasion  to  find  the  reason  of  hii  design 
in  (he  natural  shadows  of  ibe  figures,  which  he 
has  (lispovu  to  cause  the  effect.   Dryden,  Dvfret. 

S.  The  stile  or  tool  used  in  graving. 

With  all  the  care  wherewith  I  tried  upon  it  the 
known  ways  of  softening  graven,  I  could  rw4 
soften  this.  Boyle. 

The  toilsome  hours  in  duTrent  laboox  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  grater  guide. 

{.ay,  Fan. 

GRA'VID.*  adj.  [Lat.  gravidiu.]  Preg- 
nant.   The  word  is  oln  in  our  language. 
A  careful  huvbaod  over  his  grmid  associate. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  tS. 
GaA'viOATeo.*  pari.  adj.  [gravidalm, 
Lat.]   Great  with  youn- 

Her  womb  is  aald  to  bear 
grmmlalei,  or  great  witli  child. 

Barrvtr,  vol.  a.  S.  94. 

G«avida'tiok.*  n.t.  [Latin,  gravidatio.] 
Pregnancy :  state  of  being  with  child. 

Aa  tV  frfi  fx*"  eapreaseth  a  proper  gratad- 
aiion,  so  doth  eV  Tswrpl  rvKXafittr  a  proper  con- 
ception. Pearson  eit  ike  Creeds  Art.  3. 

Gravi'ditv.  it.  t.  [gravidut,  LatT]  Preg- 
nancy ;  state  of  being  with  child. 

Vlotnen  obstructed,  have  not  always  the  fore- 
men tinned  symptoms :  in  those  the  signs  of  grow- 
ditt  and  obstruction,  are  hard  to  he  di*Uir,;i,iJ>.d 
in  the  beginning.  Arknthnat  on  Diet. 

GaA'viNO-t  «.*-  [from  grave.] 

1.  Carved  work. 

Skilful  to  work  in  gold ;  —  also  to  grave  any 
manner  of  gnroutg,  and  to  find  out  every  device 
which  shall  be  put  to  hitn.  2  CArat.  ■■.  1 4. 

4.  Impression. 

Later  vows,  oaths,  or  league*  can  never  blot 
out  those  former  granags,  or  characters,  which  by 
just  and  lawful  oaths  were  made  upon  uWir  souls. 

A7«g  ClutrUt. 

To  GRA'VITATE.  v.  n.  [from  gravis, 
Latin.]  To  tend  to  the  centre  of  at- 
traction. 

Those  who  bare  nature's  steps  with  care  pursu'd, 
That  matter  is  with  active  force  c-adud. 
That  all  it*  parts  niagnctick  pow'r  exert, 
Aad  to  each  other  gravitate,  assert  Btaekmare. 

That  subtle  nutter  mutt  be  of  the  tame  sub- 
stance with  all  other  matter,  and  at  much  at  it 
comprehended  within  a  particular  body  must  era. 
"state  jointly  with  that  body.  Benlley. 

Gbavita'tiov.  n.t.  [from gravitate.]  Act 
of  tending  to  the  centre. 

The  most  considerable  phenomenon  belonging 
to  terrestrial  bodies  U  the  general  action  of  gra- 
whereby  all  known  bodies,  in  the  nantty 
of  the  earth,  do  tend  and  pre**  towards  it*  centre. 

Jienl  Uy. 

VThen  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on 
high. 

Shall  ^motion  cease,  if  you  go  by  ?  Pope. 
Gba'vity.  ».  *.  [gravitat,  Latin ;  gravite, 
French.] 

1.  Weight;  heaviness;  tendency  to  the 
centre. 

That  quality  by  which  all  heavy 
bodies  tend  towards  the  centre,  acceler- 
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atiiig  their  motion  the  nearer  they  ap- 
proach towards  it,  true  philosophy  has 
shewn  to  be  unaolveable  by  any  hypo- 
thesis, and  resolved  it  into  the  imme- 
diate will  of  the  Creator.  Of  all  bodies, 
considered  within  the  confines  of  any 
fluid,  there  is  a  twofold  gravity,  true  and 
absolute,  and  vulgar  or  comparative: 
absolute  gravity,  is  the  whole  force 
by  which  any  body  tends  downwards; 
but  the  relative  or  vulgar  is  the  excess 
of  gravity  in  one  body  above  the  spe- 
cifics: gravity  of  die  fluid,  whereby  it 
tends  downwards  more  than  the  ambient 
fluid  doth.  Quiney. 

Bodies  do  swim  or  sink  in  different  liquors, 
according  to  the  tenacity  or  gmtwy  of  those  liquors 
which  are  to  support  them.      Bnmm,  Pulg.  Err. 

Though  this  increase  of  density  may  at  great 
distances  be  exceeding  slow,  yet  if  the  elastic*  lone 
of  this  medium  be  exceeding  great,  it  may  suffice 
to  impel  bodies  from  the  denser  part*  of  the  me- 
dium towards  the  rarer,  with  all  that  power  which 
we  call  gravity.  Arte  ton,  Qpticks. 

2.  Atrociousness ;  weight  of  guilt. 

No  man  could  ever  have  thought  lids  reason- 
able, that  had  intended  thereby  only  to  punish  the 

of  the 


3.  Seriousness;  solemnity. 

There  it  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  hut 
should  bar.  hi,  .ffect  of  grot«y.  Shaky.  Hem.  IV. 

Our  youths  and  wildnet*  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity.  Shexklp.  Jut.  Cert. 

For  Use  advocates  and  council  that  plead,  pa- 
tience and  graiily  of  bearing  is  an  essentia!  part  of 
justice.  flaerm 

Great  Calo  there,  (or  gravity  renown'd. 

Dryden,  A\n 

The  emperor*  often  jewed  on  their  rivals  or 
predecessors,  bot  their  mints  still  maintained  their 
gravity.  A-iJuon. 

He  will  tell  you  with  great  gravity,  that  h  is  a 
da ii genua  thing  for  a  man  that  has  been  used  to 
get  money,  ever  to  leave  it  off.  Lair. 

Gra'vy.t  n.t.  [krav,  Cambro-Brit.  grav, 
Germ,  cruor,  blood,  Screnius.]  The 
serous  juice  that  runs  from  flesh  not 
much  dried  by  the  fire. 

Meat  we  love  half  raw,  with  the  blood  trickling 
down  from  it,  delicately  terming;  it  the  gravy, 
which  in  truth  looks  more  like  an  ichorous  or  raw 
bloody  matter.  Harvey  an  Cantumptitm. 

There  may  be  a  stronger  broth  made  of  vege- 
table* titan  of  any  grmy  «oup. 

jtrbntknat  est  Atmrnti. 

GRAY.f  adj.  [jjtsei,  Saxon  ;  groat,  Danish ; 
grow,  Germ,  and  Dutch.  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
thinks  tliat  it  is-from  the  Sax.  jepepian, 
to  dye,  to  colour.] 
1.  White  with  a  mixture  of  black. 

They  left  roe  then,  when  the  gray  hooded  even, 
Like  a  sad  solaria  In  palmer's  weed, 
IU»c  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  I'birbus'  wain. 

MtLlon,  CumvJ. 

These  gray  and  dun  colours  may  be  also  pro- 
duced by  mixing  whites  and  black*,  and  by  conse- 
quence differ  from  perfect  white*,  not  in  species  of 
but  only  iodegr 


2.  White  or  hoary  with  old  age. 

Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair 
with  age,  turning  to  be  greyi  a*  is  seen  in  men, 
rb  some  earlier  and  some 
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Tbou  bust  neither  furuken  me  now  1 
conie  gmt/  bended,  7>or  suffered  rnc  to 
thee  in  the  late  day*  of  temptation. 

Wattan,  Life  of  Bp.  Samlencn. 
Anon 

Gray  headed  men  and   grave,   with  warriors 

mix'd, 

Assemble.  MilUm,  P.  I.. 

The  restoration  of  gray  heirs  to  juvenility,  and 
renewing  the  exhausted  marrow,  may  be  effected. 

GlawiOr,  Scrim,. 

Gray  headed  infant !  and  in  vain  grown  old ! 
Art  tliou  to  learn  that  in  another's  gold 
Lie  chamn  rrsisile**?  Jhyden,  Jur. 

We  most  of  us  are  grown  gray  headed  In  our 
dear  master'*  service.  Aiditaa,  Sped. 

Her  gray  hair'd  synods  damning  book*  unread, 
And  Bacon  trembling  for  hi*  braxen  liead.  /\y>c. 

3.  Dark,  like  the  opening  or  close  of  day ; 
of  the  colour  of  ashes. 

Our  women's  name*  are  more  gracious  dun 
their  Caaitia,  lliat  is,  gray  eyed.  Omul 
The  gray  ey'd  morn  (mil**  on  tlw 


Chequ'i 


Soon  as  the  gray  ey'd 
skies, 
And  in  t 

fJay,  Trivia. 

Gray.T  n.t.  A  gray  colour.  The  gray 
of  the  morning  is  common  in  many 
places  for  the  break  of  day. 

I'll  *»y  yon  gray  '»  not  the  morning's  eye ; 
"Tb  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow. 

Saaltpeare,  Ram.  ami  Jul. 
Down  sunk  the  sun,  the  closing  ltour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  dusky  gray. 

Parnet. 

Gray.T  »•  *•  [bom  its  colour.]   A  badger. 

Aixmorth. 

This  fine 

Smooth  bow-son's  cub,  the  young  grice  of  a  gray. 

B.  /mron,  Sad  Shepherd. 

Gmay.»  «.  t.  A  kind  of  salmon,  having  u 
gray  back  and  sides :  probably  the  same 
as  the  gilte. 

Gka'ybeaad.t  *.  s.  [gray  and  beard.] 
An  old  man ;  in  contempt. 

Youngling,  thou  canst  noi  love  so  dear  ea  I. 
—  Graybeard,  thy  love  doth  frees*.  ShaJttpecre- 

Have  I  in  conquest  strrtcht  mine  arm  to  far, 
To  be  afraid  to  tell  gmybeardi  the  truth  ? 

Shahpearr,  Jul.  Can. 
A  dull  relation  of  ibe  acta  of  grave  grayt«cjd< 
to  a  young  prince  might  grow  fastidious. 

■J.  HarhtgUm,  Br.  Kin*  of  the  t'*«rc*,  p.  3J. 

*.  [gray  and  fiy.]  The 


Sir  J. 
Gra'yply.*  n 
trumpet-fly. 

W,  drove  afield,  and 


though 
that  arc 


later  ;  ha  lancet, 
turn 'while;  in  old  squirrel* 
other*. 

S"cm,  ATai.  Hat. 


together  heard 
sultry  horn. 

Uitlm,  LyciAu. 

Gra'yish.*  adj.  [from  gray.]  Approach- 
ing  to  a  gray  colour.  Shertcood. 

On  either  tide  did  shine  a  grayis*  oyo. 

Warner,  Atbiant  England. 

Grayle.*   See  Geail. 

Gra'ymsg.  if.    [thymalitu.]  The  umber, 


nt 


The  grayling 

\  does,  and  is  usually 
i  baits,  and  aRer  the 


the  trout  < 
the  i 

ner:  he  is  of  a  fine  shape,  his 
white,  and  his  teeth,  those  little  ones 
that  he  has,  are  in  his  throat.  He  is 
not  so  general  a  fish  as  the  trout,  nor 
so  good  to  eat.  Wahon,  Angler. 
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GiiA'vKsss.'t n.t.  [from gray.']  The  qua- 
lity of  being  gray.  Skerosootl. 
To  GRAZF-f  r.  «.  [Sax.  spar"*"--] 
1 .  To  cat  graft* ;  to  feed  on  grass. 

Tic  greatest  of  my  pride  la  to  mc  mjr  f»« 
gntv,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Sk<U$i<enrt,  At  you  lite  it. 
Cm-j  where  you  will,  you  shall  Dot  houu  with 
mc  Snakspeare. 
Lessrng  in  the  field*  hit  gnang  eowi, 
lie  taught  himself  tone  hospitable  haute. 

Dryden,  Fao. 

The  mate  ignoble  throng 
Attend  their  stalely  steps,  «ud  Jowly  grate  •long. 

Drpdcn. 

'J.  To  supply  grass. 

Physicians  advise  their  patleuts  to  remove  into 
sir*  which  ore  plain  champaigns,  but  grazing,  and 
iti>t  overgrown  with  heath.  Itactnt. 

The  sewers  must  b*  kept  w  as  the  water  may 
not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring ;  for  then  the  ground 
coutinaeth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will  nerer  graze  to 
-  purpose  that  year.  Satm. 

A  third  sort  of  grazing  ground  is  that  near  the 
»k>,  which  is  commonly  very  rich  land. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

U.  To  move  on  devouring. 

As  every  slate  lay  next  to  the  other  that  was 
oppressed,  so  the  6 re  perpetually  graanf. 

Jlacon  on  the  War  teili  Spain. 

i.  [From  rater,  French.]  To  touch  lightly. 

Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English, 
That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullets  grating, 
tireakt  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.    Skabp.  Hen-.  F. 

A  bullet  gratei  on  any  place,  when  it  gently 
turns  up  the  surface  of  what  it  strikes  upon. 

Cvuvt,  in  1'.  Graf-Hearth, 
The  shot  — 
Pierc'd  Talgol't  gaberdiuc,  and  jrraaag 
I'pon  his  shoulder,  in  the  passing, 
I.odg'd  in  Magnano'a  brass  habergeon, 
Who  straight  A  surgeon  cried,  a  surgeon ! 

lludtimu,  i.  lii. 

To  GlIAZK.  V.  a. 

I.  To  tend  grazing  cattle ;  to  set  cattle  to 
feed  on  grass. 

.Tocob  grai'd  bis  uncle  Lallan's  Bleep.  Shahp. 

0  bappy  man,  taith  he,  that  lo !  I  see 
Crating  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields. 

If  he  but  know  bit  good.        Danid,  Otit  Wort. 

'I.  To  feed  upon.' 

1  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  erase 
,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low. 

Milton,  P.  /„ 


I  ree  from  tliair  liarnets,  graze  the  uow'ry  ground. 

Dryden. 

Some  rrasr  their  land  till  Christmas,  and  some 
lamjrr.  it»rtim€r. 

'litis  Neptune  gave  limt,  when  he  gave  to  keep 
Hit  scaly  flocks  that  graie  the  wat'ry  deep. 

Dryden,  Org. 

Tlve  lambt  with  wolves  shall  great  tl>c  verdant 
mead.  Pa)*. 

3.  To  supply  with  grass. 

He  bath  a  bouse  and  bam  in  repair,  aad  a  field 
or  iso  to  grate  hit  cows,  with  a  gsrtlvc  and 
nrcbard.  SmfL 

4.  To  strike  lightly.  [Fr. rater.} 

Whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  grave,  nor  pierce.     Saaka,,  OUetto. 
We  stilt  say,  lite  skin  i>  gnwd,  or  slightly  hurt. 

Cvtm,  in  F.  (iron- Hearth. 
Gba'Wb.  it.  t.  [from  graze.}    One  that 
grazes  or  feeds  on  grass. 

His  dock  daily  crops 
Tlieir  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf 
Sufficient :  after  them  the  cackling  goose, 

'  i  to  case  her  want. 

PhUpi. 


Gra'zier.  h.  t.  [from  gr<wr.]  One  who 
feeds  cattle. 

All  grxoaert  prefer  their  cattle  from  meaner 
pasture*  to  better.  Bacon. 

Gentle  peace,  which  fillcst  the  husbandman's 
barns,  the  groarr's  folds,  and  tho  Uadtaman's 
•hop.  Howell. 

HSa  confusion  increased  when  he  found  the 
alderman's  father  to  be  a  grawr.  Spectator. 

Of  agriculture,  the  desolation  made  in  the 
country  by  engrossing  gnsien,  and  the  ureal 
yearly  iroportstion  of  corn  from  England,  are 
lamentable  instances  under  what  discouragement 
it  lie*.  Snrifl. 

GREASE.  «.  t.  [graitte,  French.] 

1.  The  soft  part  of  the  fat ;  the  oily  or 
unctuous  part  of  animals. 

Crease,  that's  swaaleo 
From  the  murth'rer't  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame.  S/.ait/xan- ,  Maetttti. 

To  take  out  a  spot  of  grease  they  use  a  coal  upon 
brown  paper.  Jlacon,  Nat.  Hitl. 

Thou  hop's!,  with  sacrifice  of  oxen  slain, 
To  compass  wealth,  and  bribe  die  god  of  gain 
To  give  thee  flock*  and  herds,  with  large  inervssc  ; 
Fool !  to  expect  them  from  a  bullock's  gnat*. 

2}*~y<ififj  sTiffS 

A  girdle,  foul  with  gross-,  bind,  hit  obscene 
attire.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  horsemanship.]  A  swelling  and 
gourdiness  of  the  legs,  which  happens 
to  a  horse  after  a  journey,  or  by  eiand- 


ing  long  in  the  stable. 
To  GKBAScf  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease. 

A  treatise  —  never  to  lie 
by  students,  nor  bound  lo  everlasting  chains  of 
darkness  in  a  library.  Tate  of  a  Tub,  J  7. 

2.  To  bribe ;  to  corrupt  with  presents. 

Envy  not  the  store 
Of  the  great' d  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor. 

Dryden,  Pen. 

Ghi:'asii.t.*  adv.  [from  greasy.} 

1.  With  an  appearance,  as  if  smeared  with 
grease. 

Uit  sweaty  neck  did  shine  right  errancy. 

More,  Seng  of  the  Soul,  i.  ii.  77. 

2.  Grossly;  indelicately. 

You  talk  grtaxUy,  your  lip*  grow  foul. 

Shahpeare,  L.  Lab.  Lost. 

Gre'asisess.  n.  t.  [frona  grease.}  Oilioess; 
futtiess. 

Upon  the  most  of  three  stones,  after  they  are 
cut,  there  appears  always,  at  it  were,  a  kind  of 
greaunru  or  unituoaity.  JfcotV. 

GitF/Asv.t  adj.  [from  grewe.] 
1.  Oily;  fat;  unctuous. 

The  fr 
nrliqi 

Of  her  oVrratrn  fjJlh 


Saxon;  groct, 
Goth,  gro,  to  en- 


2.  Smeared  with  grease. 

Even  the  lewd  rabble 
Govem'd  their  roaring  threats,  snd  grumbled 

pity: 

I  could  have  hugg'd  the  gnay  rogues;  they 
pleat'd  me.  (Mavy. 
Buy  sbeeo,  mid  set  that  they  be  bi^-boned,  slut 
have  a  soft,  treaty,  well  curltsl  elose  wool. 

Mortimer,  Hutte'idcy. 

3.  Fat  of  body;  bulky:  in  reproach. 

Let's  consult  together  against  this  grassy  knight. 

Skcdstpeare. 

4.  Gross;  indelicate;  indecent. 

Chaste  evils,  wben>grm»y  A  refine. 
For  bis  rank  Sen,  is  sumsra'd  divine. 

Mortton,  Scourge  of  FilL  i.  3. 


GREAT.*,  adj. 
Dutch ;  from  the": 
crease.] 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  i 

Judas,  one  of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  hiin  a 
great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves. 

St.  Malt.  xtvi.  a  7. 
All  these  citirs  were  fenced  with  high  will*, 
gates  and  bars,  besides  unwalled  lovrns  a  great 
many.  /Jrut.  Ui.  J. 

Elenterital  air  elitfus'd 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  tliit  great  round.  Milan,  P.  L. 

And  Cod  created  the  great  whale*. 

Miltm,  P.  Z~ 
A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  stdct  rouod, 
At  one  prsl  furnace  flam'd.  Milton,  P.  X. 

The  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hilU,  to  be  the  meat 
Of  toote  great  mnmiral.  Miltm,  P.  L. 

2.  Having  any  quality  in  a  higher  degree. 

There  were  they  in  great  fear.  Ptalm  lie.  J. 
Their  power  was  great.  Milton,  P.  L. 

i  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

He  only  could  express.  'Broome. 

3.  Having  number  or  bulk,  relative  or 
comparative. 

The  idea  of  to  much  it  positive  and  clear :  th* 
idea  of  greater  is  alto  clear,  but  it  is  but  a  com- 
parative idea.  Vozbe. 

4.  Considerable  in  extent  or  duration. 
Tbou  hast  spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a 

s  Sam.  vn.  19. 


5-  Important ;  weighty. 

Make  sure 


With  which  the  Mossed  gods  i 

Chapman. 

Many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on 
them. 

For  this  great  journey.      Snaktpttue,  Hen.  VI It. 

What  is  low  raise  and  support, 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argumeui 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  vindicate  the  way*  of  Ood  to  men. 

Mitlan,  P.  L, 

On  some  great  charge  employ'd 
lie  term'd,  or  fix'd  in  cogitation  deep. 

Mitten,  P.  L. 

By  experience  of  this  great  event, 

In  arms  not  worse.  MUton,  S.  A* 

At'trr  silence  tlien. 
And  summonn  rend,  the  great  consult  began. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

And  though  this  be  a  great  truth,  if  it  be  im- 
partially considered,  yet  it  it  also  a , 


TiAWtea. 

6.  Chief;  principal. 

Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  rsrdioal,  who  com. 
inanda  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently. 

bnaJktpeare,  Mem.  Till. 

7.  Venerable;  adorable;  awful. 

Thou  first  are  wont  Cod's  great  autfaenlick  will. 
Interpreter,  through  highest  heaven  to  bring. 

Milton,  P.  I.. 

8.  Wonderful ;  marvellous. 

Great  things,  and  full  of  wonder.  Milton,  P.  L. 

9.  Of  high  rank  ;  of  large  power. 

Then  the  king  made  Daniel  a  great  man. 

Van.  il  n. 
Such  men  a*  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
Whilst  they  behold  a  ^miter  than  tlKin*el»  e*. 

StkiuiMpeare,  Jed.  Can. 
Worthiest  by  being  good. 
Far  marc  than  great  or  high.  JAiten,  P.  /„ 
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The  fantastic  k  complaisance,  which  is  paid  lo 
them,  may  Wind  the  great  frotn  seeing  thianselvr* 
,D  ajust  light.  Telfer,  No.  196. 

Of  all  tSwgml,  how  fcw 
An  just  to  heav'n,  and  to  their  promise  tm  1 

A«w,  (Wyrx 
Misfortune  made  the  thronr  her  mt, 
e  ouuld  b«  unhappy  hut  (lie 
*  lb*  rare*,  of  stale, 
i  of  the  win-  snd  ^md. 
The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
WW1  dead  is  vaulted  arches  lie ; 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  stare, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great. 

10.  General ; 
influence. 

lVoliTick  humour,  labelling  all  her  globe, 
Fermented  the  rrrnr  motlier  to  conceive. 

MAcn,  P.  L. 

11.  Illustrious;  eminent;  noble;  excel- 
lent. 

O  Lord,  thou  art  great,  end  thy  name  is  great 
in  might.  Jrr.  x.  6. 

The  great  Creator  thin  replied.    ilHton,  P.  L. 

The  grtat  Son  return'd 
Victorious  with  bis  saint*.  MStan,  P.  L. 

fmir  angel,  thy  desarc  which  tend*  to  know 
Tbe  work*  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  i-IfeM 
That  reaches  blame.  J/sftsts,  P.  L. 

Grtat  an  thy  work*,  Jehovah,  infinite 
Thy  power!  what  thought  can  iiwasure  thee,  ur 
tongue 

Relate  thee!  greater  nam  in  thy  return. 

Than  rrocn  tlie  giant  angels  -    lltee  that  day 

Thy  launder*  magnified,  but  to  create 

Is  greater  then  created  to  destroy.    Milton,  P.  L. 

Tlx  grtat  luminary 
Aloof  the  vulgar  omsU'lUtiottt  thick, 
That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  MUton,  P.  L. 

Here  Carser  grae'd  with  both  Miasms  shone. 
Caw,  tbe  world's  gmi<  mailer,  and  bis  owa. 

Pope. 

Sdpio, 

Ureal  in  his  triumplK,  in  retirement  error.  Pme. 

1 3.  Grand  of  aspect ;  of  elevated  mien. 

ith  such  becoming  state, 
e  walks  serenely  great, 

Dryten,  Vwg. 


13.  Magnanimous;  gtyrseroiu ;  high  minded. 
In  her  rvery  thing  was  goodly  srvd  stalely ;  yet 

to,  that  it  might  seem  that  great 
but  tbe  ancient-bearer  to  the  bunt 

14.  Opulent;  sumptuous; 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  (rreut  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equsll'd  in  all  their  glories.  Milhm,  P.  L. 

He  disdained  not  to  appear  at  great  table*  and 
festival  entertainment*.  Mtertn,rV. 

15.  * 


Intellectually  great ;  sublime. 

nswrrirtg  bis  great  idea.  itdtm,  P.  i 


16.  Swelling;  proud. 
Solyman  perceived  that  Vienna  was  not  lo  be 

won  with  words,  nor  the  defendants  to  be  dbeou. 
raged  with  great  looks j  wherefore  he  began  to 
batter  the  walls.  A'sMeVs. 

17.  Familiar;  much  acquainted.  A  low 
word,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  in  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Jamieson 
thinks  it  not  the  adjective  great  im- 
properly used,  but  as  immediately  formed 
from  the  Saxon  jjuB,  peace,  jnioian,  to 
agree,  to  be  in  a  state  of  agreement. 

Those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  grtat  with  them,  and  tiiereby  wound  their 
honour.  Bacon. 

18.  Pregnant; 


G  R  E 

ml  with  tour*. 

Sidney. 

Because  he  slew  roe  not  from  Use  womb;  or  thst 
my  mother  might  bare  bean  my  grave,  and  her 
wouib  always  error  with  ne.  Jtrtm.  XX.  17. 

Their  bellies /war 
With  swelling  vsnity,  bnng  (orth  deceit.  Smtdyi. 

This  fly,  for  most  he  sung*  in  heat  of  day, 
From  cattk  great  with  young  keep  Uiou  assay. 

JSosj,  rVgif. 

19.  It  is  added  in  every  step  of  ascending 
or  descending  consanguinity:  as,  great 
grandson  is  the  son  of  my  grandson. 

I  dare  not  yet  afflrm  for  die  antiquity  of  our 
language,  that  our  grnl-rrrat-jircal  gramlsires 
tongue  came  eait  of  Psessa.  Corners*,  item. 

What  we  call  great -great  graudfalW  tbey  called 
fortha (ader.  Camden,  Rem. 

Your  grral  uncle,  Kdward  the  black  prince  of 
Wale*.  .SjW*»;*ot»,  Hen.  V. 

He  has  crack'd  the  league 
Between  us  sad  tile  emperor,  the  queen's  grrat 
nephew.  Stattpeart,  Ben.  VIII. 

Their  holydaj- clothe*  go  from  fsuta  lo  son,  and 
are  seldom  worn  out  rill  the  second  or  third  ge- 
neration ;  so  that  "Us  cwtira 


ORE 


on  enouei 


h  to  see 


eoutitrymsn  in  the  doublet  aad  breeches  of  htt 
treat  grandfather.  Aitktan. 

20.  Hard;  difficult;  grievous.    A  pro- 
verbial expression. 

It  1*  no  great  matter  to  lire  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persofrs,  Bp.  Taylor,  Devotwrts. 

Great.  ».  t,  [from  the  adjective.]  The 
whole ;  the  gross ;  the  whole  in  a  lump. 

To  let  out  thy  harvest  by  great  or  by  day, 
I  jet  this  by  experience  lead  thee  tbe  way : 
By  great  will  deceive  thee  with  liog'ring  it  out, 

T,Hv*a*d 


By  day  with  dispatch.  Taster,  Huskamitry. 

It  were  beboveful,  for  tho  strength,  of  the  nasy, 
that  no  ships  should  be  builded  by  the  grral ;  for 
by  daily  experience  tbey  are  found  to  be  weak  and 
imperfect,  flalegm,  Euayi. 


He  did  st  le 


any  stain  forget. 


And  lost  the  ula,  and  look  litem  by  the  great. 

Carpentrra  build  a  house  by  the  grew,  ar^Ure 
agreed  for  the  sum  of  money.  Moron,  Meek.  Beer. 

I  set  aside  one  day  in  a  week  for  lovers,  and  in- 
terpret by  tire  ureal  Sat  any  gentlewoman  who  is 
turned  of  sixty.  Miuon . 

Grb'atbellied.  adj.  [great  and  belly.] 
Pregnant;  teeming. 

GrtatbeUied  women, 
That  bad  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press. 

Skalajtearr. 

A  greathejlted  woman,  walking  through  the  city 
had  her  child  struck  out  of  her 
furlong  from  her. 
rifams,  Math.  Magic*. 

To 
A 


In  I 


it  is  found  in  the  writing* 
best  author*. 

After  they  sought  to  grealen  themselves  in  Italy 
itself,  using  strangers  for  the  commanders  of  their 
anuiea,  the  Turks  by  degree*  best  them  out  of  all 
their  goodly  countries*  Hnlrch. 

Whither  doth  be  bend  all  his  powers  but  lo  at- 
tain his  own  ends,  to  cross  another's,  lo  great*  n 
himself,  to  supplant  a  rival  ? 

Bp.  Hall,  Sermon  en  Man. 
The  popes  are  accustomed  to  do  die  like,  in 
consideration  of  their  nephews  whom  they  would 
greaien.        Dryden,  Dtf.  of the  Duehttt  of  Kara. 

A  favourite's  business  is  to  please  his  king,  a 
minister's  to  greaten  and  exalt  him.        Bp.  Ken. 

To  Grb'aten.*  v.  it.  To  increase;  to  be- 
large. 


at?i-   Zgreai  an<»  heart.'} 


Being  committed  against  an  infinite  majesty,  it 
fsin]  greater.  Mid  rises  lo  the  height  of  iu  inhiiit.- 

demerit.  Sncrt,  Arm.  x. 

G&eathe'a  rted.  adj. 
High  spirited ;  umlcjected. 

The  carl,  as  grenilenrtM aa  he,  dedarad  that  he 
neither  cared  for  his  friendship,  nor  feared  hi* 
hatred.  CancaeW 

Gri'atxy.  adv.  [from  great.] 

1.  In  a  great  degree. 

Thy  sorrow  I  srill  great*  multiply. 

Whm,  r.  /.. 

2.  Nobly;  illustrioualy. 

Yes  London,  empress  of  the  northern  cliiar, 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire. 

Drykn,  Jinn.  Mir. 

3.  Magnanimously;  generously;  bratrcly. 

Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  srar, 
That  greatfy  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  1 

Mdium,  Core. 

GRB'ATygss.t  n.s.  [Sax.  jrjteatneTre.] 

1.  Largeness  of  quantity  or  number. 

By  greatneu  I  do  not  only  mean  tbe  hulk  of  any 
single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view, 
considered  aa  one  entire  piece. 

Miim,  Spttt.  No.  41.'. 

2.  Comparative  quantity. 

We  can  have  bo  positive  idea  of  any  spare  or 
duration,  which  is  not  made  up  of  and  commen- 
surate to  repeated  numbers  of  feet  or  yards,  or  day* 
or  years,  and  wheretry  we  judge  of  die  greatneu  of 
these  sort  of  quantities.  J.aetu: 

All  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  tlw 
gmrrnrst  it  lias,  or  is  acknowledged  to  hare,  cause 
pain  equal  to  that  grmlnea,  ss  all  pain  causes  desire 
equal  lo  itself;  because  die  absence  of  good  is  not 
always  a  pain,  as  the  presences  of  pain  is.  I*ri.: 

3.  High  degree  of  any  quality. 

Zeal,  in  duties,  should  be  p 
greatnra  of  tbe  reward,  and  the 

4.  High  place;  dignity ;  power;  intiuence ; 
empire. 

The  mast  servile  flattery  i*  lodged  most  easily 
hi  the  grossest  capacity ;  for  their  ordinary  conceit 
dntwech  s  yielding  to pvo/ncst,  and  then  lsave  they 
not  wit  to  discern  the  right  degrees  of  dutv. 

Sidney. 

Farewell,  n  long  farewdl,  to  all  my  great  new. 

Skakt/turt. 

So  many 

As  will  to  great  nets  dedicate  themselves. 

Skakt/teare,  Macieti, 
I  beg  ymirsrvn/nrji  not  tn  give  the  Ivw 

I>rydcn, 

Approaching  error nett  met  him  with  bar  charms 
Of  pow'r  and  future  stale  t 
He  shook  her  from  his  arms.  Jirylea. 

ThcmistocleK  raised  tbe  Athenians  tn  their  grrtil- 
neu  at  sea,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and 
constant  interest  of  that  commonwealth.  Svift. 

5.  Swelling  pride;  affected  state. 

My  lord  would  have  you  know  that  it  is  not  of 
pride  or  grroincu  that  he  Cometh  not  aboard  your 
ships.  Aeons. 
G.  Merit;  magnanimity;  rtoblenesji  of  raind. 

Bu^n^erfovTlleal.      *  AM-mTV.  /- 

7.  Grandeur;  state;  mngnificence. 

CmMsai  with  TSroon  dwells  in  such  a 
As  brings  all 


Greavr-t  «•  *• 

1.  A  grove.  [Sax.  jpact.    This  is  a  very 
ancient  form  of  our  word  grove.'] 

Fliebus  —  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  die  grrtvs 
The  silver  drojrpes,  honging  on  Use  I  eves. 

J0«.  Title. 
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She  fted  into  diat  cow  it  great*. 

Spenser,  F-  Q-  H.  u.  45. 
6uine  hid  among  tho  leaves. 
Some  In  the  taller  trees,  tome  in  the  lower  great**. 

DnsyUm,  PJyM.  S.  13. 
Yet  when  there  bam  ■  honey-fall, 
Well  Uek  (be  sirup*  leaves 
And  lell  the  bee*  that  theirs  it  gall 
To  that  upon  the  gream.  Draytm. 

2.  A  groove.  [Icel.  groo/,  from  grafa,  to 

Either  fast  clowd  in  some  liollow  grater, 
Or  buried  in  the  ground  from  jeopardy. 

Spenser,  F.  H-  lii-  I.  <2- 

Greaves,  n.  J.  [from  grevet,  French.] 
Armour  for  the  legs ;  a  sort  of  boot*. 
It  wants  the  singular  number. 
He  had  grcaeet  of  bran  upon  hi*  legs. 

1  Sara.  xvii.  «. 

A  shield  nuke  for  him,  and  a  helm,  fair  greaves, 


honour  bhn 
an,  IIm'U- 


As 


GRE  CIAN  *  ».  *.  [Latin.  Gretcut,  from 
Grtrcia.] 

I.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

The  children  also  of  Judah,  and  rite  children  of 
Jeruaulesn,  have  ye  sold  unto  the  Grecians* 

Jatl,  ii>.  6- 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  reins 
A  Grecian**  life  hath  sunt. 

Skaiijtrare,  Troil.  and  Cress- 

A  Jew  who  understood  or  spoke  Greek. 

There  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against 
the  Hebrew*.  yfrtJ,  vi.l. 

He— disputed  against  the  Groom*.  .irfs.ii.SP. 

3.  One  .killed  in  the  Greek  language ;  as, 
lie  is  a  good  Grecian.  A  colloquial  ex- 
pression. 

Grecian.*  adj.  Relating  to  the  country 
of  Greece. 

The  royal  lowers 
Of  area!  Selevcia,  built  by  GrtciaH  kings. 

MUtan,  P.  /-. 

Loot  upon  Greece  under  it»  free  Mates,  and  you 
would  think  iU  inhabitants  lists!  in 
climates,  and  under  different  heavens  from 
at  prov-nt ;  so  different  are  the  geniuses  which  are 
futuied  under  Turkish  slavery  and  Grecian  liberty. 

Addiun,  Sptcl.  No.  287. 

Grecian  Fire.*  [Fr.^c-H  Gregeoh']  Wild- 
tire  ;  such  as  will  burn  within  water. 

T'>  Ghe'cianize.*  v.  n.  [from  Grecian  ; 
It.  grecanizer.']  To  piny  the  Grecian  ; 
lo  speak  Greek ;  to  use  phrases  hor- 
rors ed  from  the  Greek. 

Cotgrave,  in  V.  Grecizer. 

To  GheVise.*  v.  a.  [It.  grecizrr.~}  To 
translate  into  Greek. 

The  name -is  *reciW,  wiih  many  miwr  Ger. 
man  words  U'.irt.n,  Hi*.  E.  P. 

Gue'cisM.t  n.  t.  [grcecitmut,  Latin.]  An 
idiom  of  Uie  Greek  language.  This 
word  was  in  use  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  i«  the  enlarged  edition 
of  Ru'fokar's  Expositor,  165ft. 

Milton  has  infused  a  grout  many  Intiimros,  ss 
well  as  /rrdrm.,  and  sometimes  hebraisms  into 
his  poem.  Addittn,  X,<ext. 

That  the  present  Latin  Dictya  had  a  Greek 
original,  now  losl,  appsors  from  the  numerous 
rrecitmt  with  which  it  abounds,  Ifartan,  Hut.  K.  P. 

Literal  rendering*  of  hebraisms  and  grec^ns 
should  be  given  in  the  margin. 
A\p.  Xewcome,  £a.  on  the  Tr.  of  Me  Bilte.  p.  37*. 

Grh'damn.*    See  Grideun. 
Gree.t  n.  t. 


GRE 

1.  Goodwill;  favour ;  good  graces,  [gri, 
French ;  probably  from  the  Lat.  gratia, 
or  gratus.  Ital. 44  Prendi  in  grado  ;"  and 
so  our  old  phrase,  "  to  take  in  gree,"  i.  e. 
in  good  part,  favourably  ;  frequent  in 
Spenser.] 

And  falling  her  before  on  lowly  knee, 
To  her  makes  preaent  of  his  service  seen, 
Which  sha  accepts  with  thanks  ami  goodly  rm. 

Spenter,  F-  Q. 

2.  Rank;  degree.    [Lat. gradtu.] 

He  is  a  shepherd  great  in  gree. 

Spenser,  Skep,  Cat.  July. 

3.  A  step.  [Lat.  gradus  ;  Fr.  grez.  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  greece,  which  lie  says  is 
also  written  grceze  or  grice,  and  is  cor- 
rupted from  degrees  /  and  he  defines  it 
"  a  flight  of  steps."  But  the  word,  thus 
varied,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  plural  of  gree,  a  step ;  whence,  in 
the  north  of  England,  greet  ore  stairs, 
steps.  Greet  has  been  also  used  in  the 
singular  number,  and  greeut  in  the 
plural.    See  Ghees.] 

And  when  be  suflride,  r»ul  stood  in  the  tyres, 
[on  the  Hairt,  present  translation.  ] 

W<,  Acts,  Mi.  40. 
By  many  a  gree  ymade  of  marbyll  grave. 

Lydgate,  cilfil  by  H'arton,  U.  E.  P.  ii.  89. 

To  Ghee.*  v.  n.  [old  Fr.  greer.]  To 
agree.  It  is  common  in  our  old  poetry, 
but  in  modem  editions  is  printed  with 
an  elision  gree,  as  if  it  were  merely  an 
abbreviation  of  agree. 

Ludgate  —  for  free-men  debtors,  free 
From  hurt,  till  with  their  creditors  tbey  tree. 

Xfir./or  Mag.  p.  1 1 6. 
Wc  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding  day. 

Slmlrtpeare,  Tnm.  of  the  Shrrtr. 
The  meane  that  greet  with  country  muslrkc  best. 

Greene,  Farewell  la  Filly,  ;1GI7.) 

Greece. T  n.  t.  [a  corruption  of  greet. 
See  Gree.]    A  flight  of  steps. 

A  Aer  the  procession,  the  king  himself  remaining 
seated  in  the  quire,  the  lord  archbishop,  upon  the 
gretee  of  the  quire,  made  along  oration. 

Bocm,  He*.  VII. 

Gbeep.*  h.  t.  [Sax.  ?psetii^ ;  Goth,  grc- 
dags,  from  gredon,  to  hunger ;  lccl. 
graed,  voracity  ;  probably  from  the  Gr. 
yfax;  to  devour.]  Greediness.  I  find  it  so 
used  by  Scottish  writers  ;  and  Chaucer 
once  mentions  a  "rich  grede,"  meaning 
a  greedy  person,  Rom.  K.  (5002. 

Who,*  avarice  and  grcatl  of  genre  is  such,  that 
they  care  not  whom  with  they  joine. 

Gndinm,  Anal.oftlunumrs,  ( Kdinb.NKJP.} 
His  insatiable  fiwrf  of  inoiwy  and  power. 

Jlrure,  T rnr.  iv,  ill. 

GitE'Enii.Y.t  adv.  [Sax.  j|ueN!lice.] 

1.  Eagerly  ;  ravenously  ;  voraciously  ;  with 
keen  appetite  or  dt'sire. 

He  eovcleth  greedtlii  all  the  day  lotig. 

Prm:  »»i.  26. 
Greedily  she  ingorg'd  sittliont  restraint. 

Hilt™,  P.  L. 
He  sw.sll.iw'd  it  as  trreedily 
As  part  lied  earth  drinks  rain.  A-nWi. 

Kv'n  deadly       Is,  ,ind  herbs  of  pois'nous  juice. 
Wild  hunger  ns;!»s ;  and  to  prolong  osir  lirenth. 
We  grcctliJy  der    ir  tiur  eertain  der-tli.  l)ryden. 

2.  With  vcht  -  itcc;  with  de«ire. 

In  the  prin  •  e  cmirel.e  w.T.  til.- :<K[i:  !1  j  •,  .'  ,  •,, 
recs-vved  of  the  univi -rsall  worlJe. 

BJe,  I'naCWi-,  &c.  M.  <W.  b 
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Thty  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran 
gretdUy  after  the  errour  of  IWum  for  reward. 

Si.  Jtiile,  tst.  ||. 

Gkc'edikess.T  n.  s.  ^Sax.  ^pasbtjnerrc.] 
Ravenousness ;  voracity ;  hunger;  eager- 
ness of  appetite  or  desire. 

Let  not  the  gretdirtets  of  the  belly,  nor  lust  of 
the  Heth,  take  bold  of  me.  Ecdus.  niii.  6. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greedintt*. 

Shakspeart,  K.  Ltar. 
Thither  with  all  gmrfuieu  of  affection  arc  they 
gone,  and  then  they  intend  to  sup. 

S*a*ir*-orr,  Wi'ni.  TaU. 
If  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greediness  would 
afflict  thee.  SkaHpearr,  TbsMn. 

I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek. 

/Jnt&aw. 

GRE'EDY.f  adj.  [jpsebij,  Sax.  graadig, 
Dan.  gretig,  Dutch.  See  also  Greed. J 

1 .  Raveuous  ;  voracious  ;  hungry. 

Asa  lion  that  is  grertly  of  Ids  prey. 

Pserm  zvil.  IS. 

Be  not  unsatiable  in  any  dainty  thing,  nor  too 
greedy  upon  meats.  Ecctus.  sxxvii.  29. 

He  made  the  ermty  ravens  to  be  Elias's  rs- 
terers,  and  bring  him  food.  Xing  Charles. 

2.  Eager  ;  vehemently  desirous.  It  is  now 
commonly  taken  in  an  ill  sense. 

Greedy  lo  know,  ss  is  the  mind  of  man. 
Their  cause  of  death,  swift  to  the  are  she  ran. 

Fairfax. 

The  wsvs  of  every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain. 

Pros'. 

Stern  look'd  the  (lend,  as  prostrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  Eiiffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  lo  kill.  Dryien. 

While  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands. 

Dryden,  t'irg. 

How  fearful  would  lie  be  of  all  greedy  and  un- 
just ways  of  raising  their  fortune !  Low. 
Gre'edy-out.*  n.  *-  A  glutton ;  a  de- 
vourcr ;  a  belly-god.  Cotgrave  and 
Sherwood  both  give  this  word  ;  and  it  is 
yet  retained  in  low  conversation. 
GREEK.'  ».  *.   [Lat.  Gractu.j 

1.  A  native  of  Greece.  [Sax.  Dneca;  Fr. 
Grcc] 

Titus  who  was  with  roc,  being  a  Greek. 

Got  ii.  S. 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
Perplex 'tl  Use  Greek,  and  Cytlserea's  son. 

Udlon,  P.  I.. 

He  [Hotnet]  males  his  countrymen  and  Ti- 
the Greeks,  move  forward  in  a  regular 
determined  march,  and  in  the  depth  of  silence. 

Addison,  Sped.  No.  I!!. 

2.  The  Greek  language. 

Paul  said  unto  the  cliief  captain,  May  I  speak 
unto  tlHC  ?  Mho  said,  Canst  thou  speak  Grre*  f 

Acts,  xii.  37. 
When  thou  tiiuglil'st  Cambridge, 
Kdwnrd  Greek.  .»W/« 

a.  A  term  applied  to  a  merry  person, 
[supposed  to  be  from  the  Lat.  gracor, 
to  play  the  Greek,  to  use  their  exercises ; 
or,  us  some  take  it,  to  drink  and  revel  as 
tht-y  usctl  to  do.  Sherwood  has  the 
phrase,  "  a  merry  Greek,"  which  he 
renders  into  the  French  gaie-bon-temp*  ; 
and  Cotgrave  renders  that  by  "  a  merrie 
grig."  However,  see  Chick  and  Ghu;.] 

She's  a  merry  Greek  indeed. 

Snakttieure,  Tr.  and  Crest. 

Greek.*  adj.    Belonging  to  Greece ;  re- 
Utiuij  tti  that  country, 
lu  the  Greets  tongue  he  haih  his  name  Apolkon. 

'  is.  II. 
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I  •hall  publish,  very  speedily,  the  tnuwlatiou  of 
*  little  Greek  manuscript  Addimt,  Sped.  No.  257. 

Grb'eeish.*  adj.  [Sax.  Epecifc}  Pecu- 
liar to  Greece ;  pertaining  to  Greece. 

He  forthwith  brought  hia  own  nation  to  the 
GmUtk  fashion.  S  Mace  iv.  10. 

I'll  beat  Us  blood  with  Greekuh  wine  to  night. 

&i\oitpeare,  Tr.  ami  Crest. 
They  allege  their  number*,  and  the  pramis'd 
help  of  Asserecus,  a  noble  GrteOih  youth. 

mim.  Hist.     Eng.  B.  1. 

Gre'eelisg.*  h.  *.  [from  Greek.")  An 
inferiour  Greek  writer.  A  contemptuous 
word. 

Which  of  the  Gmtiingt  durst  ever  give  prccrpti 
to  Demosthenes?  B.  Jantm,  Discoveries. 

Greek  ro'se.*  n.  t.  [lychnis.)  The  flower 
campion. 

Thy  beauty,  Campion,  eery  much  may  claim  ; 
But  of  Getei-nse  how  didst  thou  gain  thy  name  ? 

Tat*,  Tr.  of  Cmctey. 

GREEN.f  adj.    [  grun,  German ;  groen, 

Dutch.    Dr.  Johnson  Our  word  is 

the  Saxon  adjective  jpene.  Junius  de- 
rives green  from  the  verb  itpopan,  /rwt- 
dere,  virere ;  Mr.  H.  Tooke  represents 
it  as  the  past  participle  of  jrpenian,  vtrcs- 
cere.) 

1.  Having  a  colour  formed  commonly  by 
compounding  blue  and  yellow ;  of  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  of  trees  or  herbs. 
The  green  colour  is  said  to  be  most  fa- 
vourable  to  the  sight. 

The  general  colnur  of  |ulnnt>  is green,  which  is  a 
colour  that  no  flower  i<  of;  there  i*  a  grwniJi 
primrose,  but  it  i»  pa  If,  and  smree  a  grttn. 

Bacon,  2Val.  Hill. 
Tber*  are  writen  of  great  distinction,  who  have 
mule  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the 
whole  earth  is  covered  with  grrro,  rather  than  with 
any  other  colour,  as  l*-ing  such  a  niiatore  of  light 
and  <hade,  that  h  comforu  and  strengthens  the 
1  of  weakening  or  grieving  h.    For  this 
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n  several  painters  hare  a  green  cloth  banging 
them,  to  case  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great 


r  colouring. 

Addison,  fyrv'f.  No.  387. 
Groves  for  ever  green.  Pope. 
2.  Pale;  sickly:  from  whence  we  call  the 
maid's  disease  the  green  sickness,  or 
chlorosis.    Like  it  is  Sappho's  x*"f*T<ri 

Wa*  the  l>ope  drunk 

it  now  lo  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?      Skatapeart,  tfactrtn. 

There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
•ny  proof :  thry  f«U  into  it  kirn]  of  male  green  sick- 
ness. Skaitpeare,  Hen.  IV. 

Till  the  green  sickness  and  love's  force  betray'd 
To  death  s  rrmorsclc*.  arms  the  unhappy  ""^^ 

S.  Flourishing;;  fresh;  undecayed:  from 
trees  in  spring. 

'  1  a  grtrn  old  age,  I  hare 
■da  deo  eiridisque  tenet- 
tot.  Dryten. 

+.  New  ;  fresh  :  as,  a  wound. 

The  door  ia  open,  sir;  there  lies  your  way : 
Y'ou  may  be  jogging  while  your  boots  arc  srrm. 


If  I 


Griefs  are  green ; 
And  all  thy  fncndj,  which  thou 


make  tby 


I  teeth  newly  ta'en  out. 
ShaJasmrt,  Ben.  IV. 

Ia  a  vault, 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Lies  festering  io  hn  blood.   Sixth.  Rem.  and  Jul. 
VOL.  II. 


A  man  that  atudieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  grtrn,  which  otherwise  would  heal  and  do 
well.  »«■!>»,  Essays. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  the 
power,  arts,  and'mtareat  of  the  contrary  party ;  but 
thnw  are  invidious  topicks,  too  green  in  our  re- 
membrance. Dryderu 

5.  Not  dry. 

If  a  spark  of  crrour  have  thus  far  prevailed,  rail- 
ing even  where  the  wood  was  green,  and  farthest 
off  from  any  inclination  unto  furious  attempts; 
must  not  the  peril  thereof  be  greater  in  men, 
whose  minds  arr  of  themselves  as  dry  fewel,  apt 
beforehand  unto  tumults  ?       Hooker,  Dedication. 

Being  an  olive  tree 
Which  late  he  ft)  I'd ;  and  being  greene,  must  he 
Mnde  lighter  for  his  manage.  Ckeyman- 

Of  fragility  the  cause  is  an  impoteocy  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  therefore  stone  is  more  fragile  than 
metal,  and  so  dry  wood  is  man  fragile  than  grtrn. 

Baton,  tftl.  Bin. 

If  you  but  consider  a  piece  t>?  green  wood  burn- 
ing in  a  chimney,  you  will  readily  discern,  In  the 
disbanded  parts  of  It,  the  four  elements.  Boyie. 

The  green  do  often  beat  the  ripe,  and  the  ripe, 
so  heated,  give  fire  to  the  grtrn.  Mortimer,  Hut*. 

6.  Not  roasted;  half  raw. 

Under  this  head  we  may  rank  tboso  words  which 
signify  different  ideas,  by  a  sort  of  an  unaccount- 
able far  fetched  analogy,  or  dtitant  resemblance, 
that  fancy  has  introduced  between  one  thing  sod 
another ;  as  when  we  say  UV  meat  is  green  when 
it  ia  half  roasted.  Watti,  I.ngick. 


.  Unripe ;  imniature ;  young ; 
fruits  are  green  before  they  ar 

My  salad  days. 
When  I  was  green  in  judgement,  cold  in 


because 
ripe. 

! 


O  charming  youth,  in  the  first  op'niog  page; 
So  many  graces,  in  so  green  an  age.  Dryten. 

You'll  And  a  difference 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days, 
And  these  he  masters  now.     Snaipeare,  Hen.  V. 

If  you  would  (at  grant  geese,  shut  them  up 
when  they  are  about  a  month  old.  Jkfortsastr,  Husk. 

Stubble  geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit,  ncit  May  produces  green. 

JTrng,  Ovktry. 

GbKEN.T  n.  t. 

I.  The  green  colour ;  green  colour  of  dif- 
ferent shades. 

Her  mother  hath  intended. 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  lo..*  enrob'd. 

But  with  your  presence  cfcWd,  they  ceaaa  to 


And  walks  vrear  fresher  grca\  at  your  return. 

Dryderu 

Cinnabar,  illuminated  by  this  beam,  appear,  of 
the  one  red  colour  as  in  daylight ;  and  if  at  the 
lens  you  intercept  the  green  making  and  blue 
making  rays,  hs  redness  will  become  more  full 
and  lively.  Artafen,  Optkkt. 

Let  us  but  consider  the  two  colours  of  yellow 
and  blue:  if  they  are  mingled  together  in  any  eoro- 
•jdcrsblc  proportion,  Ux'y  make  *  green. 

H'oUt,  Lapck. 

I  A  grassy  plain. 

For  this  down-troddou  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town. 

SJtnJcmetirr. 

O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been. 
Follow  me  as  1  sing.  Hilton,  Artadet. 

The  young  JEmilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
TTian  the  fair  lily  on  the  flow  ry  green. 

Drytten,  Ft*. 

I.  Leaves  ;  branches  ;  wreaths ;  herbs ; 
plants. 

Whs  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  tlieir  empty  hires, 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  Uvea. 

'  rTrg. 
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t  to  bind. 
Dryten. 

The  vineyard  seems  lo  hate  been  a  plantation 
distinct  from  the  garden  j  aa  also  the  beds  of  grants 
mentioned  aftrrnirds  at  the  ertrcmity  of  the  in- 
clusurr,  in  the  nature  and  usual  place  of  our 

kitchen  garden.  Additm,  Gnari.  No.  173. 


To  Ghbex.t  v.  a.  [Sax.  xnenum.]  To 
make  green.    A  tow  word. 

Great  spring  before 
Grecn'd  all  the  yrar  j   and  fruits  and  blosaorm 

bluah'd 

In  social  sweetness  on  the  self-same  bough. 

Thonutm,  Sjtrtng. 

Gre'enrroom.  n.  s.  [eytiio genitta,  Latin.] 
A  shrub.  Miller. 

Ghe'encloth.  n.  t.  A  board  or  court  of 
justice  held  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
king's  household,  for  the  taking  cogni- 
zance of  all  matters  of  government  and 
justice  within  the  king's  court-royal; 
and  for  correcting  all  the  servant*  that 
shall  offend.  Dtcf. 

For  the  grernfl.ilh  law,  take  it  in  the  Isrgeu 
sense,  I  have  do  opinion  of  it. 

Baton,  Advice  ta  Fitter i. 

Gee'bncolocRBD.*  adj.  [green  and  co- 
four.]    Pale;  sickly. 

At  your  foul  name 

s  would  have  turn'd  red  with 


Gr  e'en  eyed.  adj.  [green^nTeye.~\  Hav- 
coloured  with  green. 

■brae'd  despair, 
i  jealousy. 
Snaktpeare. 

Gre'en-finch.  ».  t.  [Mont.)  A  kind  of 
bird. 

The  chaffinch,  gnr'i/iwa,  dormouse,  and  other 
smal  I  birds,  are  injurious  to  some  fruits.  Metthner. 

Gbe'knfish.  rut.  [attUvt,  Latin.]  A  kind 
of  fish.  Ainrwnrth. 

Grbbnga'ce.  m.  t.   A  species  of  plum. 

Greehoro'cer.*  %%.*.  [green  and  grocer.) 
A  retailer  of  greens,  t.  e.  fruit  and  the 
productions  of  the  kitchen  garden.  It 
is  a  word  common  in  the  metropolis,  and 
perhaps  in  other  large  towns. 

Gre'hnhood.*  ».  t.  [green  and  hood.]  A 
state  of  immaturity ;  childishness. 

In  her  it  beaulie  withouten  pride, 
You  the,  withouten  grenetad  or  folic. 

Chaucer,  Han  of  Lav't  Tate. 

Grr'snhorn.*  h.  t.  [from  green.)  A 
raw  youth,  easily  imposed  upon,  unac- 
quainted with  the  world.  A  low  ex- 
pression. 

Gne'en  house.  *).«.  [^rcru  and  house.)  A 
house  in  which  tender  plants 
tered  from  the  weather. 


shel- 


If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing, 
you  may  know  by  the  (Ve«ing  nf  a  moistened 
cloth  set  in  your  greenktmte,  kindle  some  charcoal. 

Ktmfyn,  KaUndor. 

Sometimes  our  road  led  us  into  several  hollow 
apartment*  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  that 
looV  like  so  many  natural  greeisawtues,  as  brine 
always  shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  lre«  an<! 
ihruba  that  never  lose  their  verdure.  Adauov. 

A  kitchen  garden  ■■  s  more  plcoaant  sight  than 
tl*  finest  orangery  or  artificis]  ; 

Gre'enisr.  adj.  [from 
green :  tendln 

With 
As  each 


green.) 
;  tending  to  green. 

goodly  errnwiA  locltii,  all  loow,  unty'd, 
had  been  a  bride.  i)«orr. 
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Of  this  order  the 
to  be,  pull*  by 


I  of  ill 

i  of  their 
whan  they  wither, 
i  yellow. 

Acsfsm,  Opiick*. 

Grb'enly.*  adj.  [from  green.]  Of  a  green 
colour. 

And  make  tb*  greenly  ground  •  drinking  cup 
To  sup  the  blood  of  murderM  bodies  up, 

GaKvigHt,  Jottala,  (IJ77.) 
GM'BKLY.t  adv.  [from  green.] 

1.  With  a  greenish  colour. 

2.  Newly;  freshly. 
S.  Immaturely. 

Wo  here  doot  but  £r»m/y. 
In  huRgrr-mugior  to  inwr  bim.    Jttaaap.  Haml. 

*.  Wanly ;  timidly.    Not  in  use. 

Kale,  I  can  no*  look  greenly,  nor  gup  out  my 
eloquence  ;  nor  bare  I  cunning  in  protestation. 

ShaJttpeart,  K.  Hen.  V. 

GBc'EKKEAS.t  n.t.  [Sax.  jpennyrre.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  green;  viridity; 
viridness. 

About  it  crew  such  sort  of  trees,  as  either  ex- 
cellency of  fruit,  stateliness  of  growth,  continual 
grrm^cu,  or  poetical  fancies  have  made  at  any  time 

In  a  meadow,  though  the  neer  gnat  endgrern- 
nejtl  delights,  yet  the  variety  of  flowers  doth 
hoighecn  anil  Usiurify.  B.  Jhnsm. 

'  My  r tenon,  which  discourses  on  what  it  finds  in 
my  plnntasy,  can  eonaider  greenness  by  itself,  or 
WrlWpc*s,  or  sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly  and 
'  alone  by  itself.  Digky  en  Bodies. 

2.  Immaturity;  unripeness. 

This  prince,  while  yet  the  errors  in  his  nature 
were  excused  by  the  grannies*  of  his  youth  which 
took  all  toe  fault  upon  itself,  lotted  a  private  nun's 
wife.  Sidney. 

3.  Freshness ;  vigour. 

Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greenness  and 
vivacity  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  latter  dale  and 
his 
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Gre'enweed.   n.  t.    {green  and  need.] 

Dyers'  weed. 
Gre'knwood.  n.  t.  [green  and  mood.]  A 
wood  considered  as  it  appears  in  the 
spring  or  summer.  It  is 
as  one  word. 


C  jtffaz. 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the greenwood  shade  he  look  bit  way; 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  cburcb,  Dryden. 

Grees.*  n.t.  [Fr.grezi  Lat. gradus.]  A 
stair.    See  Gree.  Sherwood. 


to  the 


Smi'i,  Serm. 


Greevsi'ckkess.  n.t.  [green  and  sickliest.] 
The  disease  of  maids,  so  called  from  the 
paleness  which  it  produces. 

Sour  eructations,  and  a  crating  appetite,  espe- 
cially of  terrestrial  and  absorbent  substances,  arc 
the  case  of  girls  in  the  grrrnitdnra.  Artuthnat. 

Greessi'cknessed.*  adj.  [from  greensick- 
ness.]   Having  a  sickly  taste. 

Thy  works  [Sir  R.  Steele's]  will  be  a  medicine  of 
the  mind,  and  cure  all  the  crreruteitt sw<t  Jipjtctites 
that  will  setM  oo  the  gay  and  young,  without  so 
friendly  a  cordial. 

Bp.  Bundle,  us  HUdesdtey's  life  ty  Butler,  ]>.  165. 
Gre'esstall.*  n.t.  [green  and  stall.]  A 
stall  on  which  fruit  and  greens  are  ex- 


post 


tl  to 


GRE'EHSWARD.tl    n.t.  [gr\ 

Gre'ensword.  j    of  the 
with  math.] 


The 


reen  and  sward: 
same  original 
turf  on  which  gross 
grows. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low -bom  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  grtrntwrd.     ttahgmrrr,  W'mr.  Tale. 
Dance  them  down  ou  their  own  grcenswnrlk. 

B.  Jonnm,  Matfues. 
The  very  jmuecerl,      we  call  it. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  471. 
After  break  their  fast 
On  grtttuiMtra*  ground,  a  cool  and  grateful  taste. 

Dryden. 

In  shallow  sons  all  is  gravel  within  a  fewinches  ; 
and  sometimes  in  low  ground  a  thin  greens<mr-t. 

■  ;  which  last  turn  all  into 
Swift. 


from  this  picture  by  Is 
grata  or  steps,  until  you  come  to  ti 
compass  in  the  high  altar,  you  there 
noble  and  most  glorious  inlaid  door. 

Keep,.  Monument.  West*.  (1683,)  p.  32. 

To  GREET.f  v.  a.  [grator,  Lat. ;  fcpetan, 
Saxon;  grit,  Su.Goth.;  spiff,  Saxon, 
peace ;  "  Gud  groete  ju,"  God  bless  you, 
Vomer.  Germ.  Serenius.  So  greet  is 
explained  in  the  margin  of  our  present 
version  of  the  Bible,  "  Atk  him  in  my 
name  of  peace.'  1  Sam.  xxv.  5.] 

1.  To  address  at  meeting. 

Co  to  Naiad,  and  greet  him  in  my  name. 

1  Sam.  zxv.  5. 
I  think  if  men,  which  in  these  places  live, 
Durst  look  in  themselves,  and  themselves  retrieve, 
They  would  like  strangers  greet  themselves. 

Donne. 

I  would  gladly  go, 
To  grant  my  Pallas  with  such  news  below. 

Dryden,  Jin. 

2.  To  address  in  whatever  manner. 

My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction  ; 
To  me  you  speak  not.         Skakspean:,  Af.scirtA. 
Now,  Tho<na»  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  tbee, 

ell;  for  what,  speak.^ 


Greet  ye  one  an- 
1  Cur.  art.  20. 


My  body 
3.  To  salute  in  kindness  or 

All  the  brethren  greet  you. 
other  with  an  holy  kua. 
My  lord,  tf 
you. 
—  Ood  blesa 
days. 

Skakpeart. 

Now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground  nest,  high  tow  "ring  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  bis  song. 

MUton,  I'.H. 

Once  bad  the  early  matrons  run 
To  grret  her  of  a  lovely  son.  MUton,  Epit.  U.  W. 

The  sea's  our  own ;  and  now  all  nation*  greet, 
With  bending  soils,  each  vessel  of  our  float. 

Waller. 

Huts  pale  they  meet,  their  eyes  with  fury  burn : 
None  greeU  ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  ; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  artn'd  with  care, 
His  foe  protest,  e»  brother  of  the  war.  Dryd.  Vai, 

To  congratulate. 

His  lady,  seeing  all  that  channel  from  afar, 
Approacht  in  baste  to  greet  his  victorie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

5.  To  pay  compliments  at  a  distance. 

The  king's  a-bed, 
And  sent  great  largess  to  your  officers ; 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal. 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess.  ShoJttp.  Maet. 

6.  To  meet,  as  those  do  who  go  to  pay 
congratulations.    Not  much  in  use. 

Your  liirtte 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 
■       We  will  greet  the  time.  Shalom.  A",  /.ear. 

To  Greet,  v.  n.   To  meet  and  salute. 
12 
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There  grttl  in  ailcacc,  as  tlie  dead  are  wont, 
nd  sleep  in  peace.  Snakspeare. 
Such  was  that  face  on  which  I  dwelt  with  joy. 
Ere  Greece  assembled  stem'd  the  tides  to  Troy  ; 
But  parting  then  for  tint  detested  .bore, 
Our  eyes,  unhappy !  never  grtttol  more. 

To  Greet.*  p.m.   To  weep;  to  lament. 

See  To  Greet. 
Gre'eteh.  «.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  He  who 

greets. 

GRE'RTiK«.t«.«.  [Sax.jnecinj.  SuLuke, 
xi.  43.  jpeunja  on  rcnascum.]  Salu- 
tation at  meeting,  or  compliments  at  a 
distance. 

I  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as  I 
Can  send  his  brother.  Shnktp.  I 

GnEEZE-f  n.  t.  [Otherwise  written  j_ 
See  Gree,  Grkea,  Greece,  Gribze,  or 
Gbice.]    A  flight  of  steps ;  a  step. 

Gre'efier.*  n.  s.  [Fr.  greffiers  Lat.  gra- 
phiaritu ;  from  the  Gr.  wtyw,  to  write.] 
A  recorder ;  a  i 


A  abort  but  memorable  story  the  grephier  of 
I  town,  though  of  different  religioo,  reported  to 


Bp.  Hall,  Spist.  Dec  1.  En.  5. 

Grb'oal.  adj.  [greg,  gregit,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  Bock.  Diet. 

Greoa'rian.*  adj.  [Lat.  gregariut.]  Of 
the  common  sort ;  ordinary. 

The  ercgonan  soldiers  and  grots  of  the  army  hi 
well  affected  to  him.    Hnrdl,  Lett.  (1646,)  lii.  1. 

GREGA'RIOUS.t  adj.  [gregariut,  Lat.] 
Going  in  flocks  or  herds,  like  sheep  or 
partridges. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  gregnrious. 

Bay  on  the  Crxatim. 
Without  Intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is 
only  gnyartoua.      Johnsm,  Jovrn.  West.  Island*. 

Greca'riously.*  adv.  [from  gregariout.] 

In  a  flock,  or  company. 
Greoa'rioijsness.*   ».  *.   [from  grega- 
rious.]   The  state  of  being  in  herds  or 
companies. 
Grego'riax.*  adj.  [from  a  pope  named 
Gregory.]    Belonging  to  the  style  or 
method  of  computation  instituted  by 
-  Gregory  in  1582;  as,  the  Gregorian 


pope 
caicn 


To  Greit.*  on.  [Goth.^riiait,  to  weep.] 
To  cry;  to  lament.    Pronounced grorf, 
and  common  in  our  northern  dialect. 
Tell  me,  good  I  lobbinoi,  what  gars  thee  greet*  f 
Spenser,  Shep.  CW.  April. 

To  Greitm.»  To  prepare.  See  To 
Graitii. 

Gre'mial.  adj.  [gremium,  Latin.]  Per- 
taining to  the  lap.  Diet. 

GRENA'DE.  n.t.  [Fr.  from  pamunt  gra- 
naturn,  Lat.]  A  little  hollow  globe  or 
ball  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which, 
being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is  set  on 
fire  by  means  of  a  small  fusee  fastened 
to  the  touch-hole ;  as  soon  as  it  is  kin- 
dled, the  case  flies  into  many  shatters, 
much  to  the  damage  of  all  that  Ktand 
near.  Harris. 

Grenadi'rr.  a.  *.  [grenadier,  Fr.  from 
grenade.]  A  tall  foot-soldier,  of  whom 
there  is  one  company  in  every  regiment : 
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inch  men  being  [formerly]  employed  to 
throw  grenades. 
Peace  allays  the  shepherd's  fear 

Of  weari  Dg  cap  of  grenadier-  Gay,  Past vrnli. 

Grena'do.  n.t.   See  Grenade. 

Yet  to  express  a  Scot,  to  play  that  prite, 

You  may  at  well  try  lo  quench  •  flaming  gre- 
nade with  a  shell  of  fair  water  a*  hopt  lo  succeed. 

Ir"a««. 

Greut.  n.t.    A  kind  of  fossile  body. 

A  aort  of  tin  ore,  wits  ita  greut  /  Ifaat  it,  a  con 
gsries  of  crystals,  or  spark*  of  "par,  of  Ibe  Mgnesa 
of  haysalt,  and  of  a  brow  n  shining  colour,  immersed 
Hawaii.  Grew,  Mujnm. 

Grew.  The  preterite  of  grow. 

The  pleasing  task  he  tails  not  to  renew ; 
Soft  and  murv  soft  at  cv'ry  touch  it  grew. 

Dryden,  Fnk. 

Grey,  adj.  {grit,  French.  More  properly 
written  gray.]   See  Gray. 

Una  ancient  ruffian,  air,  whose  tire  1  spar'd  at 
toll  of  hit  grey  beard.  StuJctpeare,  jr.  Lear. 

Our  green  yo«ih  copiea  what«rry  rinnera  act, 
When  venerable  age  commends  the  fact.  Dryo\ 

Gre'yhoun d-x  «.  f.  [jptjhunb,  Saxon 
Serenius  call*  the  animal  jpiphunb,  from 
jjnpan,  to  setsc.  Caius  de  Canibus  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Lat.  gradut, 
imply  inp  a  dog  of  the  first  order,  or  de- 
gree. Mjnsheu  from  Gretcut,  as  if  thej 
word  were  Grcek-hovnd  i  the  Greeks 
being  the  first,  he  says,  who  used  sue! 
dogs  for  hunting.  Blount  calls  them 
/jyre-hounds.  Mr.  Pegge  follows  Blount's 
opinion ;  and  observes,  that  "rare-falcon, 
according  to  Phillips,  is  the  largest  sort 
of  falcon,  next  in  size  to  the  eagle.  So, 
I  conceive,  the  greyhound  was  originally 
gyrehound,  as  being  the  largest,  tallest, 
and  swiftest  species  of  hound.  The  let- 
ter r,  being  transposed  into  the  place  of 
the  y,  will  produce grye-hound."  Anecd.1 
of  the  Engl.  Lang.  2d  edit.  p.  350.]  A I 
tall  fleet  dog  that  chases  in  sight. 

First,  may  a  trusty  grtyhoimd  transform  him- 
self into  a  tiger  ?  Sidney, 
So  on  the  downs  we  aw,  near  Wilton  fair, 
A  hast'ned  hare  from  greedy  grtyhouajti  go, 

Sidney 

TV  impatient  greykmnd,  slipt  from  far, 
Bouuds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare. 
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probably  a  fashionable  colour  among 
the  ladies.]    Of  a  purplish  colour. 

The  ladle*  dreat'd  in  rich  tymart  were  teen, 
Of  Florence  satten,  flower'd  with  white  and  green, 

'  hryden.  Fob. 
His  love  fades,  tike  my  gredaline  petticoat. 

Pan.  tt'edding. 


Gai'DiRON.f  [grind,  lilandick,  a  grate, 
and  iron.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Bather,  per- 
haps, from  the  Su.  Goth,  graedda,  to 
bake;  as  Dr. Jamieson  also  observes.] 
A  portable  grate  on  which  meat  is  laid 
to  be  broiled  upon  the  fire. 
He  bad  added  two  ban  lo  the  gridiron. 

Spectator. 

GHIEF.t  »- «.  [from  grieve;  griff,  Welsh, 
probably  from  the  English.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Our  word  is  the  Fr.  grief,  which 
may  be  from  the  Lat-  gravo,  to  weigh 
down.  Grief  had  formerly,  for  the 
plural,  grieves  or  greevet.] 

1.  Sorrow ;  trouble  Tor  something  past. 

I  will  instruct  my  aorrowa  to  be  proud  j 
For  grief  ia  proud,  and  make*  his  owner  stout. 

Skaktj*arr. 

Wringing  of  the  hands,  knocking  the  breast, 
are  but  the  ceremonies  of  sorrow,  the  pomp  and 
ostentation  of  au  effeminate  grief,  which  speak 
not  so  much  the  greatness  of  the  misery  as  the 
small  net*  of  the  mind.  Smlk. 

Tbe  mother  was  to  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine 
boy,  who  was  her  only  ton,  that  the  died  for  grief 
ot  i\  Aiduon. 

2.  Grievance ;  harm.   Not  in  use. 

Be  factious  for  redrrss  of  all  these  fjvft. 
And  I  will  tat  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
A*  who  goes 

The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  yotir  grief t,  and  whereupon 
»nj 
bolt 

3.  Pain  ;  disease 


You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  eiril 
Such  bold  hoslihty  ? 


Obsolete. 


.  IV. 


This  a  step 


G*ictvt ».  *. 
1.  A  little  pig.  [Su.  Goth,  gry*,  the  same 
Formerly  it  meant  a  young  wild  boar 
Grite  in  the  north  of  England  is  used 
for  swine.] 
2-  A  step  or  greet. 

No,  not  a  grice  i 
>  to  love.  SiaJupmrt,  TV.  yigit. 

rwed  bow  fruitfully  they  bad  watered 
his  head,  at  be  stood  under  the  gricet. 

B.  Jmton,  Matrmes  trt  Court. 

To  Gride,  v.  h.  [gridare,  Ital.J  To  cut ; 
to  make  way  by  cutting.  A  word  ele- 
gant, but  not  now  in  use. 

Hie  poynaot  spear  be  thrust  with  puissant  sway, 
That  through  hi.  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride. 

SvenMer.V.Q: 

So  sore 

The  griding  sword,  with  discontinuous  wound, 
Paw'd  through  him  t  Milton,  P.  L. 

Gri'delin-T  adj.  [Ft.  grit  de  tin,  gray  of 
flax,  q.  d.  gray  with  a  purple  hue.  Our 
word  Is  also  written  gredaline.  It 


He  being  at  that  time  griped,  sore,  and  having 
grief  in  his  lower  be  Hie. 

TrerUite  of  Sundry  Diteata,  (1591.) 
Can  honour  set  to  a  lag?  No.    Or  an  arm? 
No.    Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No- 
Honour  hat  no  skill  in  surgery  then  ?  No. 

Shaiepeart,  Hen.  IF.  P.  I. 

Grib'fpot..*  adj.  [grief  and full.]  Full  of 
sorrow  or  grief.    Obsolete.  — 
Tbe  day  renews  my  grief ul  plaint. 

SockvUte,  Trag.  o/Corbodue,  (1501.) 
Which  when  tbe  tees  with  ghastly  grieffol  eyes, 
Her  heart  does  quake.  Sjmter,  F.  Q.  vi.  viii.  40. 

Grie'pless.*  adj.  [.grief  and  leu.'}  Sor- 
rowless ;  without  grief.  Hulort. 

Griefsho't.*  adj.  [grief  and  thot.}  Pierced 
with  grief. 

A  discontented  friend,  griefikot 
With  hit  unklndacss.       Skaktptare,  Coriohmta. 

Grib'vable.*  adj.  [from  grieve.}  La- 


a  vice  full  gricvoUc. 

Grnoer,  Conf.  Am.  B.  4. 

GRie'vANCB-f  ».  *.  [grevanee,  old  Fr.] 
1.  A  state  of  uneasiness.    Out  of  use. 

I  pity  much  your  gri 


2.  The 


Two  Genu  of  Ver. 

Used  of 
of  human 


of 

i  as  are  the 
conduct. 

What  remedy  can  be  found  against  rrirroncri, 
but  to  bring  religion  into  countenance,  and  en- 
courage Uxne  who,  from  tbe  bope  of  future  re- 
ward, and  dread  of  future  uunisbrncnt,  will  be 


GRI 

To  GRIEVE.f  v.  o.  [grever,  Fr.;  grt«*r, 
Hemishjgrarw.Lari 

1.  To  afflict;  to  hurt. 

For  be  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
eh.ldrenofmen.  /.uer, UU  33. 

Forty  yean  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gener- 
ation. Ptot. 

It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  bad  made  man  on 
the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  hit  bean. 

Gen.  vl.  6. 

Grind  at  the  tlmight,  he  vow'd  bit  whole  en> 
dearour 

Should  be  to  close  tbow  Irreacbea.  Rowe. 

2.  To  make  sorrowful. 
When  one  man  kills  another,  thinking  that  fat 
hnh  a  wild  beast;  if  the  tans*  roan  rrarinbereth 

a  iter  wards  what  ha  bath  done,  and  ia  not  grieved 
for  tbe  fart,  in  this  ease  be  hath  sinned ;  because 
his  not  grieving  j*  offensive  unto  God,  though  the 
fact  were  merely  betide*  his  will.  iVreitui. 

3.  To  lament. 

The  beholder,  helie.cri  hh  [lord  Stafford's] 

Beretby,  Hem.  p.  112. 

To  Grieve,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain  for  some- 
thing past ;  to  mourn ;  to  sorrow,  as  for 
the  death  of  friends.  It  has  sometimes 
at  and  sometimes  Jbr  before  the  cause 
of  grief:  perhaps  at  is  proper  before  our 
misfortunes,  and  for  before  our  faults. 
Do  not  ywu  grieve  at  this.  SAnWore,  Men.  If. 
How  didst  thou  snew  then,  Adam,  to  behold 
The  end  of  all  thy  offspring  end  so  tad. 

X'Jtai,  P.  i. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear ; 
Nor  Joy  nor  grirtv  too  much  fir  things  beyond 
our  care.  Drydtn,  Fab. 

Grie'ver.*  n.  t.  [from  grieve.}    The  per- 
son or  circumstance  which  causes  grief. 

A  gritoer  and  quencher  of  tbe  Spirit,  a  mom 
perfect  piece  of  atheism.  JMmmcnd,  If  orb,  iv.  41 1. 

Grie'vinoly.  adv.  [from  grieve.}   In  sor- 
row ;  sorrowfully. 

Grieringfy,  I  think, 
The  peace  between  tbe  French  and  us  not 
value* 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  ru  Snahp.  Hen.  TUT. 

GRIE'VOUS-f  «Tsjt.  [grevwx,  old  Fr.  gra- 
vis,  Lat.  J 

1 .  Afflictive  ;  painful ;  hard  to  be  borne. 

To  tbe  flesh,  as  the  apostle  himself  grtoteth,  all 
affliction  ia  naturally  grirtwiu.  Hooker. 

Correction  is  grsrtour  unto  him  that  fortaketh 
the  way,  and  be  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die. 

Ft™,  it.  10. 

2.  Such  as  causes  sorrow. 

To  own  a  gnat  but  grieoout  truth,  though  they 
quicken  and  sharpen  lha  invention,  they  corrupt 
the  temper.  ff'oiU. 

3.  Expressing  a  great  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness. 

He  durst  not  disobey,  but  sent  grievous  com. 
plaints  to  the  parliament  of  tbe  usage  he  was 
forced  to  submit  to.  CXrrrrrWvrr. 

4.  Atrocious ;  heavy. 

It  was  a  grieoovt  fault. 
And  grievously  bath  Caaar  answer'd  it. 

Shr.Li;*aTc,  Jul.  Cri. 
Crying  sins  I  call  those,  which  are  so  larinoua, 
and  in  tbeir  kind  to  grievout,  that  they  hatteu 
God 's  judgements,  and  call  down  for  speedy  venge- 
ance upon  the  sinner.  i'erimt. 

5.  Sometimes  used  adverbially  in  low  lan- 
guage. 

He  cannot  come,  my  lord ;  be't  grieoout  sick. 

Ska 

Grie'voosly.  adv.  [from  grievous.} 
1.  Painfully ;  with  pain. 

k  k  2 
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Wide  wm  the 

Red  as  the  rove,  thence  gushed  grieivutly. 

5i«-KJCr,  **.  «. 

'2.  With  discontent ;  with  ill  wilt. 

Grrttus,  perceiving  how  grievouiiy  the  matter 
»«  taken,  with  the  danger  h«  wm>  in,  began  to 
doubt.  JTiseBr* 
3.  Calamitously ;  miserably. 

I  see  bow  a  number  of  souls  are,  for  want  of 
right  information,  oftentimes  grievously  vesed. 

Hoolcer 

+.  Vexatiously ;  to  a  great  degree  of  un- 
easiness. 

Houses  bofll  in  plain*  are  apt  to  be  grievously 
simoyed  with  mire  and  dirt.  Ray  on  tht  Creation. 

Oniit'voD»>ESs.t  ».  s.  [from  grieeotu.'} 
1.  Sorrow  ;  pain  ;  calamity. 

They  fled  from  tb*  •  words,  from  tbe  drawn 
kwoid  and  from  tin-  bent  liuw,  and  ['rum  \hn 
jumest  at  war.  It.  xju.  15. 

Hat  the  grimiuMntn  of  the  penalty  in  many 
statu  ten  be  mitigated. 

Atom,  Prop,  on  the  LtvmS  of  England. 

1  of  time,  or  enfiovmeu  of  sinners, 


uU.ofUd.  p.  709. 

Gri'ffim.t)  ».  *.  [It  should  rather  be 
Gri'ffon.  J  written  gryfbn,  or  gryphon ; 
Lot.  gryplius  and  gryps ;  Gr.  yfinp;  Icol. 
griffon  or  griffun ;  Goth,  greip,  from 
gripan,  to  seize ;  and  so,  in  our  old  lan- 
guage, this  fabled  animal  is  termed  the 
gripe.  See  Gripe.]  A  fabled  animal, 
•aid  to  be  generated  between  the  lion 
and  eagle,  and  to  have  the  head  and 
paws  of  the  lion,  and  the  wings  of  the 
eagle. 

Of  all  bearing  among  these  winged  creatures, 
t°e  griffin  '»  the  niost  ancient. 

Peacham  on  lilazomn^. 

Ariateua,  a  poet  of  Proconesu*.  affirmed,  that 
near  the  one-eyed  natioDi  gfiffint  defended  the 
mines  or*  gold.  .>tci . 

Gri'ffoklikr.*  adj.  [griffon  and  lite. J 
Resembling  the  rapacity  of  a  griffon. 

Citationt  and  pmcnwi  to  be  served  by  a  cor- 
iKx-ality  of  gri/fonliit  promoters  and  apparitors. 

MUtan,  Of  Reformat.  B.  1. 

(rRjo.t  »■*•  [kricke,  Bavarian,  a  little 
duck.] 

1.  It  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
any  thing  below  the  natural  size. 

•2.  A  small  eel.  [Some  derive  this  appel- 
lation from  the  Sax.  cnecca,  the  bank 
of  a  river,  because  these  animals  are 
fond  of  harbouring  under  it.  But,  from 
the  contortions  of  this  fish,  the  name 
may  be  a  corruption  of  crook,  Su.  Goth. 
krt>t,  kroka,  to  bend.  And  thus  Se- 
renius  gives  the  Iceland.  "  krokaedl,  an- 
guilla  con  tort  a,  a  hrokvua,  Su.  kroekas, 
corrugari,  item  contorqueri."] 

There  be  several  aorta  or  kind  of  eeia ;  as  the 
ailrer  ed  ;  and  green  or  frrcen iOi  eel,  with  which 
the  river  of  Thame*  abound* ;  and  those  are  called 
pigi.  Wo/ten,  Angler,  ch.  13. 

9.  A  merry  creature,  [supposed  from 
Grttk;  the  Lat.  grareidus  denoting  fes- 
tive, Dr.  Johnson  says;  rather  perhaps, 
trifling,  silly.  But  see  the  third  sense 
of  Greek.  Grig  may  be  thus  adopted 
from  the  old  Fr.  Gngoit,  which  means 
Greek.   Yet  the  French  have  not  this 


proverbial  expression.  "  A  merry  grig 
or  Greek"  is,  in  that  language,  rendered 
galr-oon-tcmps.  V.  Cotgrave  and  Sher- 
wood. Some  pretend)  that  the  origin 
of  this  expression  is  from  the  nimble 
and  lively  motion  of  the  small  eel.  I 
find  a  "  merry  cricke,"  however,  to  be 
an  expression  of  at  least  two  centuries' 
date  in  our  language,  and  of  that  word 
grig  may  be  a  corruption.  Sec  the 
third  sense  of  Crick.] 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  Hint  or  stone, 
She  laughs  to  see  me  pale ; 
And  merry  aa  a  grig  it  grown, 
And  britk  as  bottle-ale.  Suift. 

4.  Health.   Shropshire.  Grose. 

To  GniLL.f  v-  a.  [Fr.  griller,  front  gril,  a 
gridiron;  grille,  an  iron  grate.]  To 
broil  on  a  grate  or  gridiron. 

Grill.*  adj.  [gryl,  norridus.  Pr.  Parv. 
The  Lat.  horridtts  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense,  "  cold  through  fear ;"  and  the 
Teut.  groutvel  is  horrour.]  Causing  to 
shake  through  cold.  Obsolete. 

They  hen  ruflrid  cold  ful  Mronge 
In  wethers  grille,  and  darkr  to  tight. 

Chancer,  Rom.  R.  73. 

Gri'lladb.  ».  *.  [from  grill.]    Any  thing 

broiled  on  the  gridiron. 
To  Gri'llv.  v.  a.  [from  grill."]  This  word 

signifies,  as  it  seems,  to  harass ;  to  hurt : 

as  we  now  say,  to  roast  a  man,  for  to 

tease  him. 
For  while  we  wrangle  here  and  jar, 

W'  are  grilled  all  at  Temple-bar.  Hudibrai. 

GRIM.t  adj.  [Sax.  jrjitm,  sour,  savage, 
furious;  gnimman,  torage;Germ.gr»'miw, 
furious ;  grintmen,  to  rage ;  Su.  Goth. 
gram,  enraged,  angry ;  all  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  referred  to  the  Celt,  grim, 
war,  battle.  "  Nothing  is  so  common 
through  the  whole  compass  of  language, 
as  to  nod  a  word,  which  was  originally 
applied  in  an  appropriate  sense,  after- 
wards converted  into  some  other  term 
with  a  different  meaning,  though  with 
a  kindred  idea.  —  Grim,  which  origin- 
ally meant  tear  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Celtic,  still  continued  among  our  ancient 
poets  to  be  attached  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, though  from  its  accidental  simi- 
larity to  grim,  in  the  sense  of fierce-look- 
ing, it  was  used  as  an  epithet  of  twtr, 
and  oftentimes  with  a  metaphorical  ap- 
plication derived  from  the  idea  of  a 
furious  countenance  or  menacing form.— 
In  a  celebrated  passage  of  Shakspcare 
we  have  the  addition  of  the  countenance, 
to  which  grim  was  imagined  to  belong, 
and  the  metaphorical  imagery  arising 
from  this  notion :  Grim.titag  d  War  hath 
smooth 'd  his  wrinkled  brow."  Whiter, 
Etyroot.  Magn.  p.  368.    See  also  Grim- 

VISAOEO.] 

I.  Having  a  countenance  of  terrour ;  hor- 
rible ;  hideous ;  frightful. 
The  innocent  prey  in  haste  be  does  forsake, 

from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every  limb, 
tar  to  sec  the  lion  look  so  grim. 

Sjxnnw,  f.  Q. 
Grim  Saturn  yet  remains. 
Bound  in  those  gloomy  cares  with  adamantine 


>v  nun  null 


Bears  a  command  ia'L. 

Their  dear  causes 
Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Eicite  the  mortified  man.     Shaktpemrc,  Macbeth. 

What  if  tbe  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awak'd,  should  blow  tbcra  into  sevenfold  rage  ? 

Mdton,  P.  L. 
Expert  to  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle,  open  when  and  where  to  close 
Tl*  ridges  of  grim  war.  Hilton,  P.  I.. 

Here  we  lure  him  in  the  grimmer  dress  of  a 
revenging  judge.  Soul*,  Serm.  viii.  SC-I. 

Whether  it  would  not  be  the  grimmat  dispens- 
ation that  erer  befel  him,  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
world  with  hi*  sin*  about  his  ear*. 

South,  Serm.  is.  loo. 
He  that  dares  to  die, 
May  laugh  at  the  grim  face  of  law  and  (corn, 
The  cruel  wrinkle  of  a  tyrant  brow. 

Denham,  Sophy. 
Their  swarthy  lust,  would  darken  all  our  f 
Doubling  the  native  Iwrrour  of  die  war, 
And  making  death  more  £rim . 
'-•  LTgly  ;  ill-looking. 

Strait  iloud  up  to  him 
Divine  Ulysva ;  who  with  looses  ciceeding  gravt 
and  grim. 

This  better  check  gave.  Chapman. 
Venus  was  like  her  mother ;  for  her  father  is 

but  £rt'm.  ShtuttjxnTre. 

GitiM-rACED.*    adj.    [grim  and  face.] 
Having  a  stern  countenance. 
Like  Ute  grim  jae'd  god  of  war. 

Xv.for  Mag.  p.  MS. 

Grim-crikmkg.*  adj.  [grim  and  grin.] 
Grinning  horribly,  us  Milton  expresses 
it,  a  ghastly  smile. 

Hateiul  divorce  of  lorc,(thus  chides  site  Death,) 
Grim-gnnntng  ghost,   earth's  worm,  what  dust 

thou  mean 
To  »ti*e  beauty,  and  to  (teal  his  breath  ? 

SWijicarr,  I'en.  and  Jdon. 
He,  grim-grinning  king, 
Who  caitiffs  tcoros,  and  doth  uic  blest  surprise, 
Late  having  deck'd  with  beauty's  rose  his  tomb. 
Disdains  to  crop  a  weed,  and  will  not  come. 

Urummond,  MadngtU. 

GntM-visAGED.*  adj.  [grim  and  visage.] 
Grimfacetl.  Apparently  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  our  old  poets ;  one  of  whom 
Gray  has  literally  followed,  in  the  fine 
application  of  it  to  Despair. 

(xrifM-iitJag*<t  war  halli  smooth'd  his  wrinkled 
front.  Shaiiiicar*,  JlarA.  ///. 

Death-darting  pestilence  did  seem  to  slide, 
Crtm-eiMf 'a,  like  the  grisly  dreaded  night. 

Uir.fer  Mag.  p.  77". 
I,  for  my  ymrt, grim-utngtd  goblin,  do  oo  more 
fear  death  than  I  fear  my  best  bliss. 

StaffortCs  Xiobe,  P.  u.  p.  S5. 
Grim-iitoged  Despair. 

TnrriMgftin,  Tve>  Tragedies  in  One,  (1601.) 
Grim-risagd  comfort  lew  Despair. 

tartly,  Ode  on  Eton  Coll. 

Grima'ce-^  it.  ».  [French,  from  grim. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Screnius,  and  Lye  in 
his  additions  to  Junius,  refer  the  word 
to  the  Icol.  grima,  the  skin  of  the  face ; 
but  the  former  also  says,  that  the  Icel- 
gtyma,  a  mask  or  hood,  in  which  pil- 
grims concealed  the  face  so  as  not  to  be 

t  known,  affords  tbe  best  root  of  grimace. 
Bishop  Hurd  says,  that  grimace,  in  the 
time  of  Addison,  meant,  simply,  such  a 
turn  of  the  countenance  as  expressed 
acquaintance  or  civility  ;  but  because 
this  air  of  complaisance  was  assumed,  or 
was  taken  by  our  surly  countrymen  to 
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be  assumed,  without  meaning,  the  word 
came  to  be  used,  as  it  ii  now,  in  an  ill 
sense,  for  any  affected  distortion  of 
features.  Adduon^  Works,  edit.  Hurd, 
yol.iii.  p.  170.  note.] 
1.  A  distortion  of  the  countenance  from 
habit,  affectation,  or  insolence. 

H«  had  no*  apar'd  to  shew  hit  pique*, 
Against  th'  naranguer's  nolilicks. 
With  smart  remarks  of  leering  bets, 
And  annotation*  aCgrmnacti  I  Huditrsu- 
The  favourable  ojdnioo  *nd  goad  void  of  men 
com**  oftewtimea  at  a  WJ  easy  rate ;  and  by  a  few 
demure  look*  and  affected  whim*,  tet  off  with 
tome  odd  dovotkmal  postures  snd  pmww,  and 
such  other  litUe  arta  of  duuimuLsiion,  cunning 
will  rfn  wonder*.  South.  Serm 


The  buffoon  ape,  with ^liwacM  and  gambol* 


c*rn«)  U  from  the  whola 
The  French  nation  ii 


VHttmnge. 

in  grimace 


2.  Air  of  affectation 
Vic*  in  a  visard,  to  _ 
Allow*  all  fttadom,  but  to  see  the  face. 

Grima  lkin.  n.s.  [gris,  French,  gray, 
and  maliin,  or  little  MoB.]  Gray  little 
woman  ;  the  name  of  an  old  cat. 

OijnoUin,  to  domeniek  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'rr  a  chink  j-  K«P. 
Protending  her  fell  claw*,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sur*  ruin.  Phdipt. 

To  GRIME-f  v.  a.  [from  the  IceLgrywa, 
the  mask,  already  noticed  in  grimace. 
See  also  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scott.  Diet,  in 
V.  GaYMiNG.  "  Our  peasants  call  him 
gritnug,  whose  face  is  cowed  with  spots 
of  dirt,  as  if  he  used  this  as  a  mask." 
Dire.  Lex.  Su.  Goth.  —  Belg.  griemen, 
to  daub  with  »pots.]  To  dirt ;  to  gully 
deeply ;  to  daub  with  filth. 

My  face  I'll  grim*  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knot*.  Skat*. 

Grime  t  m.  *■  \f">m  »crb0  ,Dirt 
deeply  insinuated  ;  gullying  blackness 
not  easily  cleansed. 

Swart,  lie  my  but  h*r 

dean  kept ;  for  why  ?  she  sweats  »  m*n  may  go 
over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it, 

Skaitpeare,  Com.  if  Emnin, 
Collow  it  the  word  by  which  they  denote  black 
arias*  of  burnt  coal*  or  wood.  Woodward  on  Fatal* 

Gri'mly.*  adj.  [from  grim.]  Having  a 
frightful  or  hideous  look. 

When  it  w*i  grown  to  dark  midnight, 
And  alt  were  fast  asleep, 
In  ctme  Margarets  erimJy  ghost, 

AlVl  ^^».'ojkTA  li*.  iff"  Bun.  Petit. 

Gai'Mt-Y.t  adv.  [Sax.  spimhcc.] 

1.  Horribly;  hideously;  terribly. 

We've  landed  in  ill  lime :  the  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters. 

Shahpeare,  H'inlcr'i  Tale. 
So  Pluto,  sefa'd  of  Proserpine,  convey 'd 
To  hell'*  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  msld  ; 
There  grimt,  tmil'd,  pleaa'd  with  the  br— 

prise, 
Nor  euey'd  Jove  hi* 

2.  Sourly ;  suddenly. 

Th*  augur* 

gay  they  know  not)  they  caaoot  tell ;  look  enmlu. 
And  dorr  not  speak  tficir  knowledge. 

SKakspeare,  Ant.  and  CUay. 

Gm'Miixss.'f  n.s.  [Sax.  jruraoerre  ]  Hor- 
rour;  (rightfulness  of  vjsagc. 


say  to 
French.  At 
1  gren.    "  They 
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The  grimnns  of  her  ruogc  disgui^-d,  yc.  will  it 
bv  fearful  enough. 

Bp.  JTing,  Tnimhi.  Serm,  (1619.)  p.  86. 

Gm'ot.*     adj.  [from  grime.}  Dirty; 
cloudy. 

Mines  of  grimy  coal  low-hid. 
Mere,  Song  of  the  Soul,  Inf.  of  World*.  *t-  73. 

To  GRIN.t  v.  i».  (jnennian,  jrmnnuw, 
Saxon  ;  grinnen,  grinden,  Dutch  ;  grina, 
Su.  Goth,  undoubtedly  of  the  - 
origin  with  grind,  as  we  now  1 
grind  the  teeth;  grineer,  1 
first  our  own  word  was  ^  - 
grtnnuden  with  teeth  on  hym."  Wicliffe, 
Acts,  tu.  5*.   Sec  also  To  Gin.*.] 

1.  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  withdraw 
the  lips  either  in  anger  or  in  mirth. 

Death,  death!  oh,  amiable,  lovely  death  ! 
Come  grin  00  me,  and  I  will  think  tbou  smil'st. 

Shaktpearf. 
What  sslmir  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  griM, 
For  one  to  trust  hit  hand  between  hi*  teeth, 
When  be  might  spurn  him  with  hi*  foot  sway  ? 

ShotifXare. 

It  was  no  unpleasant  entertainment  to  me  to 
see  the  various  method*  with  which  they  have 
attacked  me ;  some  with  piteous  moans  and  out- 
cries, other*  grinning,  and  only  shewiutf  their  teeth. 

StiUtngJlett. 

A  lion's  hide  be  wears  ; 
About  hit  shoulders  hang*  the  shaggy  tkin  ; 
The  teeth  and  gaping  j*ws  severely  gnn. 

Vryden,  j£n. 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue ; 
But  grtnn'd  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view. 

J  Jryt^cii. 

Madness,  we  fancy,  gave  an  lU-tim'd  birth 
To  grinning  laughter  and  to  frantic  mirth.  Prior. 

tool*  grin  on  fool*,  and  Stoidike  tupport. 
Without  one  sagb,  tl»  uliNnurasof  acourt.  young. 

2.  To  fix  the  teeth  as  in  anguish. 

I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  a*  sir  Walter 
halh:  give  me  life,  which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not, 
honour  cuwrs  unlook'd  for,  and  there's  an  end. 

Skaktfieare,  Hen.  IP. 

Grim.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]    The  act  of 
closing  the  teeth  and  shewing  them. 

He  laughs  at  him ;  in'*  face  too. 

 O  you  mistake  him ;  'twas  an  bumble  grm, 

The  fawning  joy  of  courtier*  and  of  dog*.  Ihyd. 
The  muscle* 


side  of  his  face,  that  be  shewed  twenty  teeth  at  a 
grin.  Adduan. 

Deist* are  effectually  beaten  in  all  their  combats 
at  the  weapons  of  men,  that  is,  reason  and  ar- 
gument ;  and  they  would  now  attack  our  religion 
with  the  talents  of  a  vile  animal,  that  is,  grin  and 
grimace.  »»rotU  en  Ike  Mind. 

What  lord*  are  those  minting  with  a  grin  T 
One  is  just  out,  and  one  is  lately  in.  Young. 

Grin.  i».  s.  [jypene,  jnyn,  Saxon.]  A 
snare ;  a  trap. 

Like  a  birde  that  liutcth  to  his  rrjrn, 
Not  knowing*  the  peril*.  Oaueer. 

The  ;,Tt!i  shsll  tske  him  by  th*  heel,  and  the 
rubber  shall  prevail  against  him.       Jot,  xviii.  9. 

To  GRIND.f  pretcr.  /  ground; 

part.  pass,  ground,  [jpinban,  3cjrunh*n> 
ground, Saxon  ,grenna,  Icelandick;grtit- 
eer,  French.  Our  own  word  at  first  was 
griai  or gn'jisf.  "There  shall  be  wepinge 
and  gryntynge  of  teeth."  Wicliffe,  St. 
Luke,  xiii.  **  Grynstyng  of  teeth."  St. 
Matt.  riii.  "  Grint  with  his  teeth." 
Chaucer,  C.  T.] 

1.  To  reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by 
friction ;  to  comminute  by  attrition. 
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And  wiiosoeier  via!,  fall  oa  this  stone,  shall  be 
broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will 
grind  him  to  powder.  St.  Halt.  ixi.  44. 

He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  tbe  wheat,  must 
need*  tarry  lite  grinding.    Shah.  Trail,  and  Cren. 

What  relation  or  affinity  is  there  between  si 
minute  body  and  cogitation,  any  more  than  the 
greatest  ?  It  a  small  drop  of  rain  any  wiser  than 
the  ocean  ?  Or  do  we  gn'itd  inanimate  com  into 
Jiving  and  rational  meal  ?  Beniley,  Serm. 

2.  To  comminute  by  the  teeth  or  grinders. 

Fierce  famine  is  your  lot  for  this  misdeed, 
Kcduc'd  to  irrwsd  u,e  plates  00  which  you  feed. 

Dry  den,  jE*t. 

3.  To  sharpen  or  smooth  by  rubbing  on 
something  hard. 

Meeting  with  rime,  Slack  thing,  said  I, 
Thy  tithe  1*  dull ;  wbet  it,  for  shame  : 
No  marvel,  sir, he  did  reply, 
If  it  at  length  deserve  sooso  blame ; 
But  where  one  man  would  Itsve  me  grind  it, 
Twenty  to  one  Wo  sharp  do  Snd  it. 

Herbert. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusk  tbe  monster  grind*, 
And  in  the  sharpeu'd  edge  new  vigour  6nds. 

Drydrn,  /  a*. 

*.  To  rub  one  against  another. 

So  op  be  let  him  rise ;  who  with  grim  look, 
And  count'nance  stern,  upstanding,  gan  to  grind 
His  grated  teeth  for  great  disdain.  Spenser,  f.  V. 

Harth  sounds,  as  of  a  saw  when  it  is  sharpened, 
and  grinding  of  one  stone  against  another,  make  a 
shinring  or  horror  in  the  body,  and  tet  1 
an  edge.  Bac»n,I~ 

That  the  stomach  in  animals  grmdt  the  sub- 
stances which  it  receives,  is  evident  from  the 
dissection  of  animals,  which  have  swallowed 


5.  To  harass  ;  to  oppress. 

merchant*  and  tradesmen,  under  colour 


of  furnishing  the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not 
grind  them  so  as  shall  always  keep  tbem  in 
poverty.  Bacon,  Advice  to  r'Ulien. 

Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind 
the  Neapolitans,  and  yet  to  take  off  the  odium 
from  themselves,  Addison . 

S.  In  the  following  line?,  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  not  corruptly  used  lor 
griding,  cutting. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  tudden  shootings  and  of  grinding  pains, 
My  throwt  come  tlucker,  and  my  eric*  incxras  d. 

lhyden. 

To  Grind,  v.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding;  to 
move  a  mill. 

Ketter'd  they  send  Usee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asset.  Milton,  S,  A. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  in  the  act  of  grinding. 

.Siiri liking  sinews  btart, 
And  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws. 


Gri'kdbr.T  n.s.  [Sax.  jninbepe.J 
1.  One  that  grinds ;  one  that  works  in  u 
mill. 

Those  manaclei  put  upon  him  were  exceedingly 
inconvonieut  for  a  grinder  in  amilL 

Smith  onOid  Age.p.  II J. 

•2.  The  instrument  of  grinding. 

Hit  heart  a  solid  rock,  to  fear  unknown, 
And  harder  titan  tbe  grinder'*  nether  stone. 

Suiidfi. 

Now  exhort 
Thy  hinds  to  exercise  tbe  pointed  tteel 
On  the  hard  rock,  and  give  a  wbeciy  form 
To  the  cspectedgrmder.  I 

3.  [Dmnb-coear.]    The  back  teeth ;  the 
double  teeth. 
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The  teeth  are  in  men  of  dim  kind* :  shsrp,  u 
trv  foreteeth  ;  bruaJ,  »  the  bufk-iectb,  which  wo 
call  lha  molar-ten  h,  or  rrindri'i;  and  pointed 


iocoa,  A^O.  /fitt. 
He  the  raging  lionet*  confounds, 
Tbe  rearing  lion  w  ith  hit  jaselln  wounds ; 
S<»uer.  iheir  whelps  their  grinder,  breaks  ;*o  they 
With  the  old  hunter  starve  for  want  of  prey. 

Sandyt. 
in  Latin  «nbm,  are 


•  jtw  teeth  or  grinden,  in 
(Ut  srui  broad  a-top,  and 


uneven  and  rugged,  that,  by  their  knohsand  little 
cavities,  they  roay  the  better  retain,  grind,  and 
commix  the  aliments.  Any  un  the  Crmtion. 

Nature  b  at  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  transmute 
vegetable  into  animal  substances;  tltereforc  herb- 
eating  animal*,  which  don't 
strong  grinden,  and  chew  much. 

4.  The  teeth,  in  irony  or  contempt. 
One,  who  at  sight  of  supper,  open'd  wido 
Hi»  jaws  beforo,  and  whetted  gn'noVn  tried. 

Diyden,  Jut. 

Both  he  brought; 
He  mouuVd  thrm,  and  betwiit  hit  griudert  caught 

Dryden. 

Gri'ndlestone.  ]  n.  s.  [from  grind  and 
Gri'ndstokb.     J     ttone.]    The  stone 

on  which 

ened. 

Such  a  light  and  mrlall'd  dance 
Saw  you  neser  yet  in  Frauce  ; 
And  by  the  lead-men,  for  tin-  m 
Hat  turn  round  like  grindletlonet.       B.  Jorum. 

the  grindMone  to  sharpen  the 
Aiui  to  wlivt  tiieir  natural  faeultie*. 

Hammond  en  FundamenlaU, 
that  make  hinge*  brighten  them,  yet 
teldum  6lc  theu) ;  but  grind  Ibrm  on  a  frindfane 
till  bright,  u„OH, 

Gri'nner.  n.s.  [from  grin."]  One  that 
grins. 

The  frightAd'ttgrinner 
Be  the  winner.  JMim,  S)*ct.  No.  1 73. 

Gai'N-siXGLY.  adv.  [from  grin.]  With  a 
grinning  laugh. 

GRIP.f  it.  *•  [Sax.  jprp,  from  rjiaptn,  to 
dig.]  A  liule  ditch,  or  trench.  Not 
peculiar  to  the  north  of  England,  a* 
Itay  states ;  but  of  general  u»e. 

Another  will  make  the  grip  or  fow  of  the  ditch 
servo  fur  the  area  of  bis  habitation. 

PMt.  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

To  Grip.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cut  into  ditches;  to  drain.  "  Gripped 
is  delved  to  draw  away  water."  York- 
shire Glossary. 

Gbip,  or  Gripk.*  n.t.  [Lat.  grypi.  See 
Gripfin.]  The  fabulous  animal  called 
the  griffon,  as  Barret  defines  it ;  and, 
as  Huloct  the  older  lexicographer  ex- 
plains it,  "  the  grype  bird.  This 
squares  with  the  old  Gothick  greip, 
used  for  a  bird  of  prey,  probably  a 
vulture. 

An  horrible  cage  for  every  foulc  byrde  and 
rylthie  gryppe. 

Andenan,  Etpot.  upon  Betted.  ( 1 573,)  fol.  4S.b. 


Like  a  wnne  tuna  unaer  uie  grype- x 

Skaktpeare,  Raj*  of  Luereet. 

To  GRIPE,  f  v.  a.  Igreipan,  M.Goth.; 
gripa,  Su.Goth.;  5|>ipan,  Sax.;  grypen, 
Dutch  ;  old  French,  grip  or  gripe,  both 
plunder  and  the  hand ;  and  thus  Ihre 
deduces  gripa  from  grip,  an  old  Gothick 
word  also  for  the  hand.] 

1.  To  hold  with  the  fingers  closed ;  to 
grasp ;  to  press  with  the  fingers. 


He  that  apeak*  doth  grifte  the  hearer'*  wrist, 
Whilst  be  that  hear*  makes  fearful  action 
With  wrinkled  brows.  Shalapeare,  A".  John. 

2.  To  hold  hard. 

He  seu'd  the  shining  bough  with  griping  hold. 
And  rent  away  with  rase  the  ling'ring  gold. 

Dryden,  uEn. 

3.  tgripper,  French.]  To  catch  eagerly ; 
to  seize. 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd, 
To  gript  the  gcn'ral  sway  into  your  hands. 

Shakrpettre,  Hen.  IF. 

4.  To  close;  to  clutch. 

Unlucky  Welsted !  thy  unfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripet  hit  hand  the  faster. 

Pope. 

5.  To  pinch  ;  to  press  ;  to  squeese. 

A  wood'rous  way  it  for  this  lady  wrought, 
l-'roui  lion's  claws  to  pluck  the  griped  prey.  Spent. 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the" 
wood; 

And  ncit  the  famish 'd  bounds  that  sought  their 
food. 

And  ?"{^»  Hanks,  and  oft  essay  d  their  jaw. 

Dryden,  Fah. 

6.  To  give  a  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  den  site  went, 
Orr/i'd  all  the  way.  and  longing  for  a  vent.  Dryd. 

7.  To  afflict,  'lilts  would  now  be  con. 
sidcrcd  a  ludicrous  usage  of  the  word  ; 
but  it  was  formerly  not  so.  See  the 
fourth  sense  of  the  substantive  Grips. 

Gricfe  grifHe  me  so,  I  pin'd  away,  and  died. 

Mir.  for  Hag.  p.  293, 
Whom  griping  sorrow  doth  so  sore  attaint. 

Hid.  p.  447. 

Grief  gripet  my  heart,  when  I  think  that  the 
Msj-s  of  men  received  his  death's  blow  from  a 
pen-maker,  a  pedagogue. 

Slafvrd',  jYuto,  (1CU,)  p.  145. 
To  Gripe.j  v.  n. 

1.  To  feci  the  colick,  to  have  the  belly- 
ache. » 

Many  people  would,  with  reason,  prefer  the 
griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  those  dial 
are  a  least  to  others. 

Manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
tion  of  its  parts,  lias  a  power  to  produce  the  sen- 
sations of  sickness,  and  sometimes  of  acute  pains 
or  gritting?  in  us.  Locke. 

2.  To  pinch  ;  to  catch  at  money  meanly. 

It  is  mean  revenue,  by  being  scattered,  in  the 
worst  of  timet  growing  upon  him,  when  others 
that  had  great  ones,  by  griping,  nude  them  less, 
and  grew  stark  beggars.  Fell. 

3.  [In  naval  language.]  When  a  ship 
runs  her  head  too  much  into  the  wind, 
she  is  said  to  gripe. 

Gripe. t  »•  *•  [5P>P«.  Sax. ;  grip,  old  Goth. 

and  French.    See  To  Gripe.] 
I.  Grasp;  hold;  seizure  of  the  hand  or 

paw. 

Therefore  still  on  high 
He  over  1dm  did  bold  bis  cruel  claws, 
Threatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  do  him  dy. 

Spentur,  F.  Q. 
They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  grit*, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  untitles!  hand. 

Shahtprart,  Macbeth. 

Slaver  with  lips,  as  common  as  the  stair* 

That  mount  tile  Capitol ;  join  gripei  with  hands 

Made  hardy  with  hourly  falsehood  as  with  labour. 

Snahpenre. 

He  gare  mo  hit  bsnd, 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  dear,  my  lord. 
Command  my  service.  Shahpem,  Hen.  V. 

I  fell ;  and  with  my  weight  the  helm  constrsin'd, 
Was  drawn  sloog,  which  jet  mjgrij*  retain'd. 

Dryden,  JEn. 


2.  Squeeze; 

Fir'd  with  I 
breast  j 

"Us  true,  the  hsrden'd  hrrstt  resids  the  gripn, 
And  the  cold  Hps  return  a  kiss  unripe.  Xhyd.  Fab. 

3.  Oppression ;  crushing  power. 

1  take  ray  cause 
Out  of  the  grim  of  cruel  men,  aad  gtre  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Slaktpecre,  Hen.  Till. 

4.  Affliction  ;  pinching  distress. 

Free  from  the  gripa  of  sorrow  erery  one. 

Brovne,  Brit.  Pott.  L  3. 
Adam,  at  the  new* 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
Thst  all  his  tenses  bound  !  Uitum,  P.  L. 

Canst  tbou  bear  cold  and  hunger?  Can  these 
limbs, 

Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  lose, 

Endure  the gripn  of  smsttiug  poverty  ?  (frwn/. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]    Belly-ache;  colick. 

In  the  jaundice  the  choler  is  wonting ;  sod  (he 
ictcrieal  have  a  great  sourness  snd  grates,  with 
windinesa.  Fhyer. 

6.  [In  naval  language.]   The  compass  or 
sharpness  of  the  prow  or  stem  ot  a  ship 
under  water.   Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Asn> 
have  said  the  item  instead  of  the  stem. 

7.  [In  naval  language.]  Gripet  is  the 
name  of  a  machine  iumied  by  an  assem- 
blage of  ropes,  hooks,  and  dead  eye* ; 
and  used  to  secure  the  boats  upon  the 
deck  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Chambers. 

Gri'per.  «.  *.  [from  gripe.'] 
usurer;  extortioner. 

Others  pretend  seal,  and  yes  are  ] 
rers,  gripert,  monsters  of  men,  and  hsrpiet. 

Burton  on  t 

Gri'pino.*  n.s.  [fromi 

1.  Pain  arising  from  colick. 

After  certain  gripmgt,  the  wind  and  vapours, 
issuing  forth,  —  distorted  the  mouth,  bloated  the 
cheeks,andgaTetb*eycsatcml>le  kind  of  reliesu. 

Swift,  TaUafa  T»4,  ,  8- 

2.  Distress ;  affliction. 

Whether  all  the  fictitious  pleasures  of  an  can 
compensate  for  the  acute  torture*  and  gripmgt  of 
mind.  XiUutgteti  i  oVrsv  (1730.)  p.  Ml. 

Gri'pinoi.t.  adv.  [from  griping.]  With 
pain  in  the  guts. 

Oysters  help,  lest  the  medicine  stop  in  tbe 
guts,  and  work  gripingly-         Baam,  Afar.  Uitt. 

Gltl'PPLE.*  adj.  [from  gripe,  in  the 
sense  of  pinching,  meanly  grasping  or 
hoarding  money.  Dr.  Johnson  barely 
mentions  griple  as  a  substantive,  and 
defines  it  ■'  a  greedy  snatcher ;  a  grip- 
ing  miser;"  to  which  he  adds,  without 
an  example  however,  the  name  of 
Spenser.  Spenser  uses  the  word  as  an 
adjective,  but  not  as  a  substantive. 
And  there  are  few  words  better  author- 
ized than  this  adjective ;  but  as  a  sub- 
stantive I  have  no  where  found  it.] 

1.  Greedy  ;  covetous ;  unfeeling ;  oppres- 
sive. 

He  gnash'd  his  teeth,  to  see 
Ttioic  hir.pi-*  of  goM  with  grijt'e  rovctysc. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  1.  iv.  31. 
It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  none  are  so  grippU 
and  hard-fisted  as  the  childless. 

Bp.  HaO,  Balm  of  Cilcad. 

Tbe  insatiate  slave- 
That  thrusts  his  grtppk  band  Into  her  go)  den  ™w. 

VrayUm,  PtdyM.  S.  3. 

Tbe  gripjje  wretch,  who  will  Ik  stow  nothing  an 
Ids  poor  brother  for  God'*  sake,  It  evidently  an 
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none  at  all  or  very 

'  G«d.  flarrou.,  /r*br*l,  I.  458. 

To  bestow  sujrbt  in  good  earnest  on  the  magis- 
trate, «  know  jour  classical  pricuship  is  too 
grr;ij  Je  ;  for  ye  are  si  w.sys  begging. 

MUtnn,  Art.  of  Pence  ten*.  E,  .fOrn.f  Irish. 

2.  Grasping  fast ;  tenacious. 

On  bu  ahield  he  /rruifc  Iwld  did  Iny, 
And  held  the  umv  so  hard,  that  by  no  wifcc 
Hecould  him  force  to  loose.  SJ»-nj.  >\  Q.  vi.  iv.  6. 

Gbi'pplbnbss.*  n.  «.  [from  grippU.]  Co- 
veto  tunes*. 

Age  k  not  •  mon  couiuum  pies  than  unjust : 
"  i  it  for  his  wanton  »nd 


;  U«  old,  for  his  gri,,,^nrit,  ttcbi- 

"  ',  and  not 


■11  trrooWiilly, 

,,U.$10. 

GUIS.*  it.  *.  [Yr.griti  low  Lat. 
"  pellis  animalis  cujusdam,  quod  vulgd 
wrir  Gatli  appellant-"   Du  Cange.]  A 
kind  oF  fur ;  one  of  the  better  sorts  of 
fur.    See  Mivevrr. 

I  «w  hi.  sieve.  purfUed  at tlx 
With  grit,  sod  U«t  the  fine*  of 

CW*»,  C.  T.  PnL 
^ris-a'mber.  m.  *.    Used  by  Milton  for 
ambergrise. 

licast*  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Grts^mier  stcsm'd.  Jftran,  P.  R. 


GRISK.+  ft.  X. 

1.  A  swine.   See  Gricb. 

2.  A  step,  or  scale  of  steps.   See  Grek 
and  Grrbs.   Barret  writes  it  "  gruei  or 


Let  in*  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a  sentence, 
Which  as  a  grist  or  step,  may  help  these  lorcrs 
Into  your  favour.  grnksprnrr,  OMW/u. 

GRISE'TTE*   «.  *.   [French.]  The 
'  of  a  tradesman. 

t  grissei  I  ever  saw. 
Slemr,  Sratha*.  Journey. 

Gni'sKiN.t  n.  *.  Igrugin,  roast  meat, 
Irish.  Dr.  Johnson.— This  etymology 
may  apply  to  a  beef-steak  when  dressed, 
or  to  any  other,  as  well  as  a  griskin ; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  Lye  en- 
deavours to  support  it  by  adding  that 
gritgin  may  be  from  grit,  fire,  the  ety- 
mon must  be  sought  elsewhere;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  from 
grit,  grite,  or  grief,  a  swine.]  The  ver- 
tebra? of  a  hog  broiled.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  ;  in  any  way,  it  may  be  added,  raw, 
fried,  or  roasted.  It  is  not  the  cookery 
that  confers  the  name. 
Gri'slrd.*  See  Grizzled. 
GRI'SLY.f  adj.  [yjiirhc,  Sax.;  ajptran, 
to  affright ;  griselig,  Goth,  horrible ; 
gritlega,  Iceland,  horribly.  Dullokar 
defines  gris/if  also  adverbially,  viz. 
abominably,  tearfully.  Expos,  ed.  1 656. 
Bat  I  find  no  usage  of  it.]  Dreadful ; 
horrible ;  hideous ;  frightful ;  terrible. 

Hit  grisly  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
t  his  shoulders  round. 

Sornsrr,  F.Q. 
t  I  w»  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
The  griify  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see. 

Spenier. 

My  gritLf  countenance  msde  others  By; 
None  durst  come  near,  for  ito  of  sudden  death. 

n. 


.41. 


oae  two  fair  angels,  half  amu'd 
So  sudden  to  behold  the  gririy  king ; 
Yat  thus,  unmov'd  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

Uittm,  P.  L. 
Fur  that  damn'd  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  nil  the  fnVy  legion*  Out  txuop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron.  iiVltn,  Camus. 

The  beauteous  form  of  light 
Is  ehang'J,  and  wur  appears  u  gnsly  ught. 

Dryden,  Fab. 
In  vision  thou  shalt  seo  his  grisly  face, 
The  king  of  terrors,  raging  in  thy  race. 

Dryden,  Stale  of  Innocence. 
Thus  the  grisly  spectre  tpoke  again,  liryd.  Fab. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  prew'd  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  piere'd  with  many  a  truly 
wound.  Z)n//,.i. 
So  rushes  on  hla  foe  the  grvly  bear.  Adduon. 

Gri'sons.*  n.  i.  Inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Alps  in  Italy. 

There  is  the  noblest  summer-prospect  in  the 
world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have  a  full  view  of 
a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  country 
•f  the  Grisont,  and  are  buriod  in  snow. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

Grist. f  ».  *.  [jnift,  Saxon;  the  past 
participle  of  jepirau,  to  crush.  Mr.  H. 
Tooke.] 

1.  Corn  to  be  ground. 

Oct  grist  to  the  mill  to  hare  plenty  in  store. 
Lest  miller  lack  water.  Timer,  Husbandry. 

A  mighty  trade  this  lusty  miller  drove ; 
Much  gnat  from  Cambridge  to  his  lot  did  fall, 
And  all  the  corn  they  us'd  at  scholar's  hall. 

li  tter  of  Tmnpington. 

2.  Supply;  provision. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 
Cannot  without  a  form  subsist ; 
Aod  form,  say  I,  as  well  as  they, 
Must  fail,  if  matter  brings  no  gritt.  Sin/). 

3.  Grist  fo  Mill,  is  profit ;  gain. 

The  computation  of  degrees,  in  all  matrimonial 
cauua,  is  wont  to  be  made  according  to  the  rules 
of  that  law,  because  h  brings  grist  l»  the  etuZ 

Aytiffe't  Partrgm. 

GRI'STLE.  ».  *.  [xniixle.  Saxon.]  A 
cartilage;  a  part  of  the  body  next  in 
hardness  to  a  bone. 

No  living  creatures,  that  have  shells  very  hard, 
as  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  especially  the  tor- 
toise, have  bones  within  them,  hut  only  little 
griMtUu  Bacon,  Wot.  Hist. 

Lest  the  asperity  or  hardness  of  cartilage* 
should  hurt  the  rewplia^ut  or  gullet,  which  h 
tender  and  of  a  skinny  substance,  or  hinder  the 
swallowing  of  our  meat,  therefore  the  annulary 
gnslitt  of  the  windpipe  iuv  not  made  round,  or 
inure  circles;  but  where  the  gullet  touches  the 
windpipe,  there,  to  All  up  the  circle,  Is  only  s  soft 
mcmhrnnr,  which  may  cuit)"  give  wav  to  tiiL-  di- 
latation q/  the  gullet.  Rap  on  the  Crtation. 

Gri'stly.  adj.  [from  grtstk.]  Carti- 
laginous ;  made  of  gristle. 

At  last  they  spit  out  pieces  of  their  lungs ;  it 
may  be  small  gruffy  bus,  that  are  eaten  off  from 
the  lung-pipes.  Harvey. 

She  lias  made  the  back'bone  of  several  rrrtehrrc, 
as  being  more  fit  to  bead,  more  tough,  and  lets  in 
danger  of  breaking,  than  if  they  wart  alt  one 
indre  bona  without  these  gristly  junctures. 

Afwv  against  Atheism. 

Fins  art  made  of  griaUy  spoke*,  or  rays  con- 
nected by  membranes;  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
tracted or  extended  like  women's  fans. 

Ray  en  the  Crratian. 

They  haw  a  louder  and  stronger  note  than  other 
birds  of  the  tame  bignew,  which  have  only  a  gristly 
windpipe.  Crew. 

Each  pipe,  distinguish'd  by  to  gruff,  rings, 
To  cherish  life  i  " 

GRIT.f  «.  t. 


1.  The  coarse  part  of  meal.  [jp»c. 
gnrcta,  Sax. ;  gritze,  Teut. ;  grvt,  Ger- 
man ;  from  gnirc.] 

2.  Oats  husked,  or  coarsely  ground. 

S.  Sand  ;  rough  hard  particles,  [grit, 
Welsh  ;  jpeoc,  Sax.;  gxiot,  grtft,  Goth.] 
SUrslan  bole,  crackling  a  Tittle  betwixt  the  teeth, 
yet  witlwut  the  least  particle  of  grit,  feels  as 
smooth  a*  soap.  Grew. 

The  sturdy  pear-tree  hare 
Will  rite  luxuriant,  and  with  toughest  root 

*  *"*  PMifi. 

4.  GriU  are  fossils  found  in  minute  manses, 
forming  together  a  kind  of  powder ;  the 
several  particles  of  which  are  of  no  de- 
terminate shape,  but  seem  the  rudely 
broken  fragments  of  larger  masses ;  not 
to  be  dissolved  or  disunited  by  water, 
but  retaining  their  figure,  and  not  co- 
hering into  a  mass.  One  sort  is  a  fine, 
dull  looking,  grey  grit,  which,  if  wetted 
with  saltwater,  into  mortar  or  paste, 
dries  almost  immediately,  and  coalesces 
into  a  hard  stony  mass,  such  as  is  not 
easily  afterwards  disunited  by  water. 
This  is  the  pulvis  puteolanut  of  the  an- 
cients, mixed  among  their  cements  used 
in  buildings  sunk  into  the  sea ;  and  in 
France  and  Italy  an  ingredient  in  their 
harder  plasters,  under  the  name  of  poz- 
zolane.  It  is  common  on  the  sides  of 
hills  in  Italy.  Another  species,  which 
is  a  coarse,  beautifully  green,  dull  griti 
it  the  chrutocalla  of  the  ancients,  which 
they  used  in  soldering  gold,  long  sup- 
posed a  lost  fossil.  It  serves  the  purpose 
of  soldering  metals  better  than  borax. 
The  ferrugineous  black  glittering  grit, 
is  the  black  shining  sand  employed  to 
throw  over  writing,  found  on  the  shores 
of  Italy.  Hill  on  Fouilt. 

Gritm.»  h.  *.  [Sax.  jpiti,  peace ;  Goth. 
grid;  hence  a  grithttole  was  a  sanctuary.] 
Agreement;  union.  Obsolete. 

He  bade  bis  priesti*  pec*  and  grilh. 

The  Plowman's  Tale. 
GRt'TTiJfESS.  n.  t.  [from  gritttf.']  Saudi- 
ness ;  the  quality  of  abounding  in  grit. 

In  fuller's  earth  1st  could  Snd  no  sand  by  the 
microscope,  nor  any  g rutin***. 

Mortimer,  H»\bnj\drtj. 

Gri'ttt.  adj.  [from  grit."]  Full  of  hard 
particles ;  consisting  of  grit. 

I  could  not  discern  the  unevenneat  of  the  surface 
of  the  powder,  nor  the  little  shadows  let  fall  from 
the  griffy  particles  thereof.         Kewton,  Optiets. 

Gri'zelix.  adj.  [more  properly  gridelin. 
See  Gridelin. J 

The  Burgundy,  which  is  a  groercn  or  pale  red, 
of  all  others,  ia  auresl  to  ripen  in  our  climate. 

Trail*. 

GRI'ZZLE.  it.  *.  [from  gris,  gray ;  gritailte, 
French.]  A  mixture  of  white  and  black ; 
gray« 

O'dtou  dissembling  rub !  what  wilt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizde  on  thy  case? 

Shai-speure. 

GRi'zzLEcf  adj.  [from  grixxk."]  Inter- 
spersed with  gray. 

In  the  fourth  chariot,  4ri*W  slid  bsy  horses. 

Zee*,  vi.3. 
To  the  boy  Caaar,  send  tlusgrumVd  bead. 
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His  beard  ou  gritxlat  '  —  No,  * 
It  mi  u  I  hare  teen  it  in  his  lire. 

SioJapeare,  Hamtel. 

Hit  hair  just  gnoled, 
As  in  a  green  old  age.   Dryden  and  J*c,  Oedijms. 

Those  gnxtlM  locks  which  nature  did  pruvidc 
la  plenteous  growth,  tbeir  eases'  ear*  to  hide. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

Ghi'zzly.  adj.  [from  grit,  gray,  French.] 
Somewhat  gray. 

Living  creatures  generally  do  change  ibuir  hair 
with  age,  turning  to  be  gray  and  white ;  as  is  seen 
in  men,  though  some  earlier,  some  later ;  in  bones 
Hut  are  dappled,  and  turn  white ;  and  in  old  tquir- 
rels,  Outturn grna/y.  Baeon. 
To  GROAX.f  v-  «•  [spaman,  Saxon; 
gronen,  Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Our 
word  was  at  first  used  in  the  sense  of 
grunt.  To  groin  was  the  same.  So  the 
Iceland,  grenian  ha*  the  same  meaning. 
"  He  groaneth-  as  our  boar."  Chaucer, 
Somp.  Tale.  This  will  refer  us  to  the 
Latin  grunnio.  The  northern  pronun- 
ciation of  groan  is  according  to  the  Sax. 
z|iane.  See  To  Gbain,  and  To  Groin.] 
To  breathe  with  a  hoarse  noise,  as  in 
pain  or  agony. 

Afany  an  heir 
Of  these  Cur  edifices,  Tor  my  wan, 

irauranr,  CorioL 
and  the  soul  of 
xxn.  12. 
ivb  of  spirit. 
M*i.  v.  3. 
So  shall  the  world  go  ou, 
To  good  malignant,  to  had  men  benign, 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning.     Milton,  P.  L. 

Nothing  can  so  peculiarly  gratify  the  noble  dis- 
positions of  humanity,  as  for  one  man  to  see 
another  so  much  himself  at  to  sigh  his  griefs  and 
inwis  his  pains.  Soutk. 

On  the  buuing  pile  his  parent  lay, 
Or  a  lov'd  brother  ^rvan'd  his  life  away. 

l*opt,  Odyssey- 

(Iroax.  ».*.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Breath  expired  with  noiae  and  diffi- 
culty, from  pain, 


Mare  I  beard  groan  and  drop.  Shoty 
Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  am 
the  wounded  criflh  out.  Jt 


Alas  poor  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


And  *vn  I 


And  stifled  gnani  freq 


1.  A  piece  valued  at  four  pence).  It  was 
first  coined  by  Edward  HI.  A  silver 
penny  was  the  largest  coin  of  silver 
before.    Chaucer  writes  it  grot. 

To  give  five  pence,  grates,  or  billing*,  to  five 
poor  men.     Futke  against  Men,  (1580,)  p.  409. 

Our  piece  of  four-pence  being  formerly  gnat, 
(eren  as  great  as  a  shilling  now  it,  because  awn 
twenty  pence,  or  five  grates  weighed  an  ounce,)  n 
called  a  grot.  Duller,  Eng.  Ooasiit.  (I63S.) 

It  often  costs  them  two  pence  or  a  gnat,  before 
them  (letters]  to  my  bands. 

Tatitr,  No.  164. 

I  name  for  a 


I  the 


Are  made,  not  mark'd !        Shattptart,  Macbeth. 
I  led  to  .laughter,  and  to  slaughter  leave ; 

—t  tbeir  dying  graoiu  receire. 

wear  a  visage  gay, 
nl  the  ball  and  play. 

rasing. 

2.  Any  hoarse  dead  sound. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  bare  beard.     Shaknxart,  X.  Lear. 

(iHo'AKruu  adj.  [groan  and f#U.]  Sad; 
agonizing.  Not  used. 

Adown  he  k«t  it  with  so  puissant  wrest, 
That  back  again  it  did  aloft  rebound, 
And  gave  against  his  mother  earth  a  erotmfid 
sound.  ajprnarr,  f.  Q. 

Gro'anino.*  n.  t.  [Sax.  ;nanun£.] 
1 .  Lamentation  ;  complaint  on  account  of 
agony  or  pain. 

To  bear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner. 

Psalm  cii.  SO. 

He  shall  groan  before  him  with  tin  groanings 
of  a  deadly  wounded  man.  Etri.  94. 

'1.  [In  hunting.]  The  cry  or  noise  of  a 
buck.  Chamber*. 

GROAT.t  n.  s.  {groot,  Dutch;  grosso, 
Italian.] 


2.  A  proverb 

My  mother  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vswaJs  thing"  creased 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.     Moibprarv,  Canal. 

I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot.   Drydtn,  Fob. 

Imagine  a  person  of  quality  to  marry  a  woman 
much  bit  interior,  and  without  a  groat  to  bev 
fortune.  Swift, 

3.  Groats.  [Sax.  jnnxa,  jnuc.  Sec  the 
second  sense  of  Grit.]  Oatmeal,  York- 
shire ;  oats  hulled,  but  unground,  Lan 
cashirc ;  more  generally  speaking,  culled 
onts,  half-ground.  Oats  that  have  the 
hulls  taken  off. 

Gho'atsworth.'  n.  *•  [groat  and  toorrA.] 
The  value  of  a  groat.  Sherwood. 

GttO'CER-t  »-s  [This  should  be  written 
grosser,  from  grots,  a  large  quantity;  a 
rrocrr  originally  being  one  who  dealt 
by  wholesale ;  or  from  grotsus,  a  fig,  i 
which  their  present  state  seem*  to  favour. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Though  grostus  means 
a  green  and  not  a  dried  fig ;  grosser*  or  | 
grocers  were  certainly  dealers  in  foreign 
fruits  and  other  foreign  commodities. 
See  the  Paston  Letters,  ii.  210.  The 
merchants,  called  grosser*,  were  accused 
of  engrossing  merchandise  of  all  kinds, 
Stat.  S7  Edw.  III.  ch.  5.  Sec  Nares, 
Elem.  of  Orthoepy,  p.  291.  Our  lexico- 
graphy of  more  than  two  centuries  since 
describes  the  grocers  as  those  "  who  teU 
by  the  great."  Huloet.] 

A  grocer  is  a  man  who  buys  and  tells  tea,  sufiar, 
and  plums  and  spices  for  gain.        Watts,  Logic*. 

But  still  the  offspring  of  your  drain  shall  prove 
The  grocer's  care,  and  brave  the  rage  of  Jove. 

Cart*. 

Gro'ckry.  n.  s.  [from  grocer.']  Grocers' 
ware,  such  as  tea',  sugar;  raisins;  spice. 

His  troops,  being  now  in  a  country  where  they 
were  not  expected,  met  with  many  cart-WU  of 
and  tobacco.  CtanmLn. 

GROG.*  n.  s.  [in  the  language  of  our 
seamen.]  Gin  and  water,  or  any  apint 
and  water;  usually  without  sugar. 

We  stopped  serving  graft,  ««t*  °°  Saturday 
nights.  Coot  and  King's  Voyage. 

GRo'tiOY.*  adj.  [from  grog.]  In  the  merry 
language  of  the  seamen,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  word  punch  as  well 
as  grog,  rather  overflown  with  grog. 

Gro'oeram.t")  »•  *•  [grot,  grain,  French; 

Gro'gbam.    \    grossogranus,  low  Latin. 

Gro'grax.  j  Ainsworth.]  Stuffwovcn 
with  large  woof  and  a  rough  pile. 

Ccrtcs  they're  neatly  clouVd :  I  of  this  mind  am, 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogeram.  Dome. 
He  shall  ha'  the  grograiu  at  the  rate  I  told  him. 
//.  Jcmum,  Every  Man  in  hu  Humour. 


I'll  gire  you  a  gown, 
A  MW  sua  grogoran  gown. 

B.  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady. 
Nalulia  affords  great  atorr  of  chamilota  and 
gmiimmu.  Sanrfyi. 

Some  men  will  say  this  habit  of  John's  was 
neither  of  camel'e  skin  nor  any  coanw  texture  of 
its  hair,  but  rather  auute  finer  weave  of  camrlot, 
grogram,  or  the  bite.  i/rvim. 

Wlx-thrr  alum  doth  intenerste  tlw  flairs  a(  wool, 
and  hairstuff,  as  giqgiatam. 

Sir  r.  Petty,  Spral'i  Hist.  R.  S.  p.  S89. 
The  natural  swectoeaa  and  innocence  of  ber  be- 
haviour shot  me  through  and  through,  and  did 
00  upon  ma  in  grvgrain  than  the 
y  in  town  had  evtr  done  in  l>ro«di-. 


Addwn,  Sped. 
Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 
'Twat  madam  in  her  ^re^runt  gown.  Sujfl. 

GR0IN.+  it. ».  [probably  from  the  Goth, 
and  Icel.  grein,  distinctio.]  The  part 
next  above  the  thigh. 

Anu'pleus,  a  soone  of  Priam,  threw 
Hit  lance  at  Ajax  through  the  preasse,  which  went 

by  him,  and  tew 
On  Lcucus,  wise  I 'lyases'  friend:  hit  groine  it 

Tbofittal  dart  arrives,  ^""^ 
And  through  the  border  of  his  buckler  drives; 
Past'd  Utrough  and  picre'd  bit  gram ;  the  deadly 
wound 

Cast  from  his  chariot,  roll'd  him  on  the  ground. 

Itrydirn  ■ 

Groin.*  n.s.  [French,  groin  de  port  fan, 
the  snout  of  a  bog.  Cotgrave.]  The  nose 
or  snout  of  a  swine.  This  is  still  a 
northern  word. 

Salomon  liken  em  a  fairs  woman,  that  is  a  fool 
of  hire  body,  to  a  ring  of  gold  that  i»  wume  in  the 
4-roiiteof  a  sow*.  Chaucer,  Parson's  Tab. 

To  Groin.*  c  n.  [Sax.  gpanian  j  Icel.  gre- 
nian ;  old  French,  groigner;  Lal.grunnw. 
Sec  To  Groan.]  To  grumble;  to 
growl ;  to  grunt. 

Wln-Uwr  so  that  be  loure  or  groine. 

Ckawtr,  Rnm.  H.  7099. 
ly. 

F.  Q.  vi.  lii.  27. 
Gro'mwell.  n.  *.  [liihospermtim,  Latin.] 
Gromill  or  graycm)].  A  plant.  Militr. 
GROOM.f  n.  s.  [The  original  word,  in 
all  its  senses,  is  gome  or  gom,  a  man ; 
juma,  Sax.;  guma,  Goth.  See  Gom, 
Bridegroom,  and  Man.  Dr.  Jamieson 
considers  the  r  as  existing  only  in  the 
Scottish  and  English  groom  or  grome; 
but  Kilian  gives  us  the  Teut.  gram,  a 
youth.] 

1.  A  boy;  a  waiter;  a  servant. 

Then  rallod  she  a  groom,  that  forth  him  led 
Into  a  goodly  lodge.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

From  Egypt's  king  ambaaaadourt  they  come; 
Hicm  many  a  squire  sttttnds,  and  many  a  ^roam. 

Think  then,  my  aotuM  that  deathjs  but  a  groom 

Dome. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  lived  Stcmliold. 
,.  bom  king  Henry  Us  father  bad  made  groom  of 
his  chamber,  for  turning  of  certain  of  David', 
psalm*  into  rerac.  Ptaeham. 

•Would'it  thou  be  touch'd 
By  the  presuming  luuidt  of  aaucy  croosu  t 

Dryien,  Dm.  Sebasl. 
Amid  Uk  fold  he  ragrs,  nor  the  sheep 
Their  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  buHa  can 
keep.  Drytie* 

2.  A  young  man. 
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Fairfax. 


Ok  top 


T  presume  for  to 

Ami  ally  mid,  from  danger  to 

Tbou  that  art 
Tie  prime  of  our  young  rrwtiu, 
Of  all  our  lu*iy  shepherd*. 

Ftetcktr,  Faitkfut  Skepkerdeu. 
3.  A  man  newly  married. 
By  this  the  brides  arc  wak'd, 
dress'd  \ 
bnd„i,*ummc«'dtolhe 

Jhyden. 

To  GROOVE-t  v.  a.  [gra/a,  Iceland. 
Xjiafan,  Saxon,  to  dig.]   To  cut  hollow. 

Of  the  box  every  joint  wai  well  grm'd.  Smift. 

Gnoovcf  n.t.  [groqf,  Iceland,  fromgrq/a, 
to  dig ;  jpapan,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  deep  cavern,  or  hollow  in  mines. 

He  might,  mavwdMlene**,  work  in  a  greer*  at 
mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  at  thai  time  was  little 
e*teemed.  Boyle. 

2.  A  channel  or  hollow  cut  with  a  tool. 

Tbe  screw-plate  is  a  kind  of  steel  well  tempered, 
with  wveral  holm  in  it,  each  leu  than  other;  ami 
in  those  hole*  lire  thread*  grooved  inwnrd*,  which 
tittbe 


Gboo'veh.*  n.  #.  [from  groow.]  A  miner. 

Derbyshire.  Grose. 
To    GKOPE-t    V.  n.    [Saxon,  Jmapian, 

jjiopian ;  and  grape  is  our  northern  dia- 
lect for  grope:  the  word  has  the  same 
origin  as  gripe,  to  lay  hold  of.  See  To 
Gripe.  Our  northern  word  is  grape.] 
To  feel  where  one  cannot  see. 

My  sea-gown  scarf  about  mt,  in  the  dark 
Cropd  I,  to  find  out  them.    Shahpnrt,  Hamlet. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  we 
grape  as  if  we  had  DO  eye*.  /*,  lix.  10. 

Tbey  meet  with  darkness  in  the  clearest  light ; 
And  gnpe  at  noon,  a*  if  involv'd  with  night. 

Saiuiyi. 

A  buy  was  gropuxg  for  eels,  and  laid  hi.  hand 
upon  a  >nakc  L'EuraHge. 

Th'n,  no  doubt,  ia  better  for  men  than  that  they 
should  in  the  dark  gray*  after  knowledge)  at  St. 
Paul  telli  us  all  oatiom  did  after  God.  Locit. 

He  heard  u*  in  our  course, 
And  with  bis  out-atretcii'd  arms  around  him  grop'd. 

Attrition. 

O  truth  divine !  enlighten'd  by  thy  ray, 
I  grope  and  gucs*  uo  mure,  but  we  my  way. 

ArknlknM. 

To  Grope/*  v.  a.  To  search  by  feeling 
in  the  dark  ;  to  feci  without  being  able 
to  see.  This  appear*,  to  be  the  most 
ancient  usage  of  the  word. 

Ttryn  enterdite,  and  thy  sentence 
Again  tfayo  own  conscience, 
Hereafter  Ihou  shall  fele  and  grope, 

Cower,  Cm/.  Am.  D.  9. 
These  curate*  ban  to  negligent  and  alow 
Togrvjv.  trndcrly  ■  culwCJcwc*. 

ChBaorr.Aauwi.7afe. 
How  vigilant  to  troy*  men'"  thoughts,  and  to 
pick  out  somewhat  whereof  they  might  complain. 

HoywarH. 

They  have  left  our  endeavour*  to  grope  them 
out  by  twilight,  and  by  darktu-o  almost  to  dhv- 
rover  that,  whoae  existence  ia  evidenced  by  light. 

,  Vmlg-  Err. 

S*ifl. 

<;«o'peh.»  n.  *.  f^oro  grope.}  <j*£jUaJ 

Gro'seiu*  n.  i.  Our  northern  word  for  a 
gooseberry.    See  GoosuaaaY. 

«UOSS.t  adj.  [grot,  Fr.  grouo,  Ilal. 
t  rass  us,  LatJ 

1.  Thick :  bulky. 

VOL.  I  J. 


The  crows  and  eboughi,  that  wing  the  mid  way  air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gran  as  beetle*.   Skoktp.  i".  Lear. 

There  are  two  grou  volumes  concerning  tbe 
power  of  popes.  Iloter  on  l  earning. 

2.  Shameful  ;  unseemly ;  enormous. 

He  ripely  considered  how  grot,  a  thinK  it 
for  men  of  his  quality,  wise  and  grave  men,  to 
live  with  such  a  multitude,  and  to  be  tenant*  at 
will  under  them.  llnolrer. 
They  can  say  that  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  in 
yen,  and  in  sacraments,  the  church  of  Rome 


even  of 
that  they 

no,  out  grot,  iniquity  to  he  sin. 

/fearer. 

is  a  vain  and  imprudent  use  of  their 
which,  though  it  does  not  destroy  like 
grou  ejus,  yet  disorders  the  heart,  aod  supports  it 
in  sensuality  and  dulnesa.  Lam. 

3.  Intellectually  coarse  ;  palpable ;  im- 
pure; unrefined. 

To  all  sense  'tis  ma 
You  love  my  son :  invention  is  asham  d, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thv  passion, 
To  say  thou  do'st  noU         .Wotrponre,  Alt*  veil. 

Example*  gmw  as  earth  exhort  me. 

Skatspeore,  Hamlet. 

Belial  came  lost,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  grou  to  love 
Vice  for  itself.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Is  not  religion  so  perfectly  good  in  itself,  above 
all,  in  its  Author,  that,  without  the  gnuarai  sen- 
suality, we  cannot  but  admire  it  ?  Sjiral. 

It  is  a  graft  mistake  of  some  men,  to  tliink  that 
our  want  only  and  imperfection*  do  naturally  in- 
duce us  to  be  beneficent.  Saudrulge. 

But  she  dares  never  boast  the  present  hour, 
So  gran  the  cheat,  it  is  beyond  her  pow'r.  Fining. 

4.  Inelegant ;  disproportionate  in  bulk. 

The  sun's  oppressive  r»j  the  rovcal  bloom 
Of  beauty  blasting,  gives  the  gloomy  hue, 
And  feature  gross.  Thomson,  Summer. 

5.  Dense ;  not  refined  ;  not  attenuated ; 
not  pure. 

It  is  manifest  that  when  the  eye  standeth  in  the 
finer  medium,  and  the  object  is  in  the  grctsrr, 
things  shew  greater ;  but  contrariwise,  when  the 
eye  is  placed  in  the  grosser  medium,  and  tbe  ob- 
ject in  the  finer.  Baton,  Air.  Iftaf. 

Of  dements, 
Tie  rrweor  feeds  tbe  purer ;  earth  the  sea, 

JfifV.n,  P.  I,. 
fumes  are  sad ; 
run  mad. 

Dryden,  Fat, 
Or  suck  too  mists  in  groner  air  below, 
Or  dip  their  pinion*  In  the  painted  bow.  Pope. 

6.  Stupid;  dull. 

If  the  doth  then  the  subtile  sense  excel, 
How  grou  arc  they  that  drown  her  in  the  blood  ? 

Danes. 

And,  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision, 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  grass  ear  can  hear. 

.Wren,  Counts. 

Some  mt'n  jfite  more  light  and  knos.led^e  bv 
the  bare  stating  of  the  question  with  perspicuity 
and  justness,  than  others  by  talking  of  h  in  grou 
con  fusion  for  w  hale  boars  together.  Watts. 

7«  Coarse ;  rough  ;  not  delicate. 

Fine  and  delicate  sculpture*  are  helped  with 
nearness,  and  grew  with  distance. 

H'ollm,  Architecture. 

8.  Thick;  fat;  bulky. 

His  tiaturc  was  of  just  height  and  all  propor- 
tionate dimensions,  avoiding  the  extreme*  of  gross 

Fell. 


eeds  tbe  pure 
Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air. 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  t 


9.  Whole ;  having  no  deduction  or  abate- 
ment; as,  the  grots  sum ;  the  gross  price. 

10.  Large ;  aggregate. 


Another  part 


ind  grou 


Four  ways  their  flying  march. 

II.  Heavy;  oppressive. 

Curs'd  be  the  wit  wbkh  cruelty  refines,  } 
Or  10  hi*  rather' «  rod  the  scorpion  joins ;  f 
Your  finger  is  more  grou  than  the  great  mo-  f 
nercfa'i  loins.  J 
Dryden,  Hhti  and  Ami*.  P.  iii. 

Gross,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  main  body  ;  the  main  force. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder 'd  ha*tc 
The  deep  cut  keels  upon  the  und,  might  run ; 
Or,  if  with  caution  leisurely  wero  past. 
Their  numerous grww  might  cliarjre  us  une  by  one. 

Orydtn. 

Several  casuists  arc  of  opinion,  that,  in  a  battle, 
you  should  discharge  upon  the  grou  of  Use  enemy, 
without  levelling  your  piece  at  any  particular  per  - 
son.  Adtbmn,  FretMdrr. 

Hie  great  of  the  people  can  have  no  other  pros- 
pect in  change*  and  revolution*  than  of  publkk. 
blessings.  ^oViam. 

2.  The  bulk ;  the  whole  not  divided  into 
its  several  parts. 

Certain  general  inducement*  arc  used  to  make 
saleable  your  cause  in  gross.  I{> :r<i<T. 

There  was  an  opinion  in  grou,  that  the  soul  was 
immortal.  Abbot,  Deteripl.  of  the  World. 

There  is  confession,  that  is,  the  acLnowlede,tnfr 
our  sin*  to  God ;  and  this  may  be  eitJier  general 
or  particular :  tbe  general  is,  when  we  oolv  con. 
feas  in  grata  that  we  arc  sinful;  the  particular, 
when  we  I 


sins.  irnr*  of  Man. 

Remember,  son, 
You  are  a  general :  other  war*  require  you  ; 
For  see  the  Saxon  gran  begins  to  move. 

Dryttcu,  A'.  Arthur. 
Notwithstanding  the  decay  and  lea*  of  sundry 
tr».lc*  and  manufacture*,  yet,  in  tbe  gnu,  we  ship 
off  now  one  third  part  more  of  the  manufacture*, 
as  also  lead  and  tin,  thau  we  did  twenty  years 
P**t.  OSsW  on  7We. 

3.  Not  individual,  but  a  body  together. 
He  hath  ribbon*  of  all  the  colours  i'  lb'  rain- 
bow ;  they  come  to  him  by  the  gran. 

Siaktptare,  Win/.  Talc. 
I  cannot  instantly  r»i*e  up  the  grow 
Offullthice  thou«nd  du 


Skatsptart,  Xferri.  of  Yen. 
You  are  the  united  design  of  many  persons  10 
make  up  one  figure:  after  they  have  eeparatrd 
tlMtuwIses  in  many  petty  division*,  they  rejoin 
one  by  one  into  a  gm».  /JryeVn. 

4.  The  chief  part ;  the  main  mass. 

Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  powtr 
and  effect  over  the  gnu  and  mass  of  things. 

Bacm,  Buoys. 

The  articulate  sounds  arc  more  confused,  though 
the        of  the  sound  be  greater. 

JJactrn,  Xat.  U>U, 

5.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen,  [grosse, 
French.] 

It  is  made  up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an 
unite  repeated ;  and  repetitions  of  thi*  kind,  joined 
together,  make  those  distinct  simple  modes  of  a 
dotcn,  a  grou,  and  a  million.  Locke. 

Gro*s-headed.*  adj.  [grou  and  head.] 
Stupid  ;  dull ;  thick-sculled. 

Tills  was  it,  to  pluck  out  of  the  heads  of  his 
admirrr*  the  conceit  that  all,  who  are  not  prelatical, 
arc  gnot-ksailed,  thick-witted,  illiterate,  shallow. 

ifdton,  Apoi.for  Smeetym. 
Gao'ssLY.t  tfrft'.  [from  gross.'] 
1.  Bulkily  ;  in  bulky  parts  ;  coarsely  :  as, 
this  matter  is  grossly  pulverised. 

The  cane  did  again  appear  with  a  linen  hang- 
ing thereat,  so  gnufy  impregnated, as  it  promised 
to  be  dctivrrad  of  n  own  happy  burthen :  Uab, 
L  L 
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'  pa  per  end  ■  hundred  ducats 
Shcttm,Don  Quit,  hr.  IS. 

2.  Without  lubtiltj  ;  without  art ;  without 
delicacy  ;  without  refinement;  coarsely; 
p&lpublj. 

Such  kind  of  ceremonies  as  have  been  ki  grauly 
ami  shamefully  abused  in  the  church  of  Home, 
where  they  remain,  arc  scandalous.  Hooker. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  others  purpoae ; 
Working  so  ptvsi/i/  in  a  natural  cause, 
Thai  admiration  did  sot  whoop  at  them. 

Skahpearr,  Hen.  V. 

And  lliine  eyes 
Sec  it  so  griujly  shown  in  thy  behaviour. 
That  in  their  kind  they  apeak  it.  Shattpenre. 

What !  are  we  cuckolds  ere  we  have  deserv 'd  it  ? 
—  fjpcak  not  ao  grouty.     Skalup.  Itcrch.  of  I'm. 

What  I  hare  said  has  bean  forced  from  me,  by 
seeing  a  ni*le  sort  of  poetry  so  happily  restored 
by  on«  man,  and  ao  grouty  copied  by  almost  all 
me  raat.  Drydtn. 

If  I  apeak  of  light  and  rap  as  endued  with  co- 
lours, I  would  bo  understood  to  sjieak  not  philo- 
sophicsll*  and  properly,  but  gissxsfy,  and  accord- 
big  to  such  conceptions  aa  vulgar  people  would  be 
apt  to  frame.  Newton,  Optidn. 

While  it  is  ao  difficult  to  I  earn  the  springs  and 
motircs  of  some  facts,  it  is  do  sronder  they  should 
be  so  (nasty  misrepreaented  to  the  publick  by  cu- 
rious ustraitllivc  hauls.  Smft. 

Gro'ssness.  n.s.  [from  grots.} 

1.  Coarseness;  not  subtilty ;  thickness; 
•pissitude  ;  density ;  greatness  of  parts. 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  sren  as  substance, 
Whose  gromett  little  characters  sum  up.  SkaJap. 

And  I  will  purge  that  mortal  grotmtn  so, 
That  lliou  s^ialt  like  on  niry  spirit  go.  .S'lmUyieirr. 

The  cause  of  the  epilepsy  from  the  stomach  is 
the  grsatnew  of  the  vapours  which  rise  and  enter 
into  the  cells  of  the  brain.         Bacon,  Xat.  Hut. 

Then,  all  this  earthy  grottneu  quit, 
Attir'd  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit. 
Triumphing  over  death.       XtUlan,  Ode  on  Time. 

This  being  the  first  colour  which  vapours  begin 
to  reflect,  it  ought  to  be  the  colour  of  the  finest 

not  arrived  to^diat  grass-urn  renuu-itL-  to  reflect 
other  colours.  Xewton,  Optkk*. 

For  envy'd  wit,  like  8ol  eclips'd,  was  known 
TV  opposing  body's  grosrisrn,  not  its  own.  I'ope. 

2.  Inelegant  fatness ;  unwieldy  corpulence. 

Wise  men,  that  be  oter-fat  and  fleshy,  go  to 
sojourn  abroad  at  the  temperate  dirt  of  some  sober 
man ;  and  so,  by  little  and  little,  rat  away  the 
grouneu  that  is  in  tbetn.  -rlVanm. 

3.  Want  of  refinement ;  want  of  delicacy  ; 
intellectual  coarseness. 

I  was  three  or  four  times  in  the  thought  the) 
were  not  furies ;  and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my 
mind  drove  the  rminni  of  tiie  foppery  into  a  re- 
ey  were  faines.  A^usi ij/cnrr. 
i  it  may  want,  'lis  free  at  leant 
■  of  those  faults  I  mentioned. 

IJryit'n. 

What  a  grvantu  is  there  in  the  mind  of  that 
man,  who  ironies  to  rrndi  »  lady's  heart  by  wound- 
ing her  ran.  Richardson,  Ctarina. 

GROT.t  n.  $.  [grotte,  French;  grolta, 
Italian.   Dr.  Johnson —  Sax.  jnaen,  a 
ditch  ;  grop,  Su.  from  groepa,  to  exca- 
t;  whence  grot,  q.d.  groept,  hollowed. 

i. — In  like  manner,  Mr.  H.Tooke 
liders  grot  a*  formed  from  snapm,  to 
dig.    Menage  derives  it  from  the  Gr. 
■ytrrnif  a  place  of  concealment,  as  grot, 
in  our  language,  seems  originally  to 
it,  from  KsifayV,  to  hide ;  whence 


also  crypt.  The  low  Lat.  grotla  was 
used  in  this  sense.  In  French  the  word 
was  also  formerly  crot  or  eroite,  and  cro- 
tetque.  See  Cotgrave.]  A  cave ;  n  place 
of  concealment ;  a  cavern  for  coolness 
and  pleasure. 

There  is  another  grace,  or  cavern,  lying  low  un- 
derneath ;  H  is  contrived  into  the  fashion  of  a  cross, 
sod  here  some  of  the  Holy  Innocent)  lie  buried. 

Gregory,  Pottkum.  (1050,}  p.  108. 

God  hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  He  will  judge 
the  secrets  of  men,  that  sin  may  not  be  the  more 
secure  for  being  dose,  but  that  it  may  be  feared 
and  shunned  in  graft  as  well  as  in  most  publick 
places.  GlanviBr,  Serin,  p.  313. 

My  lord  had  many  graf/j  about  his  house,  cut 
in  the  sandy  sides  of  bills,  wherein  be  delighted  to 
ait  and  discourse.  Aubrey't  Anted,  it.  475. 

In  the  rrmc-ti-vt  wood  and  lonely  j:rot. 
Certain  to  meet  that  worst  of  evils,  thought.  Prior. 

Awful  tee  the  Egerian  grot.  Popt. 

GsoTE'sQutcf  adj.  [grotesque,  French ; 
grottetco,  Italian.  From  the  strange  and 
extravagant  figures  which  were  painted 
in  the  grottos  or  crypts  of  the  antient 
Romans.]  Distorted  of  figure;  unna- 
tural ;  wildly  formed. 

By  rare  artificers  carved  into  story  an  i  grofraee 
work.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  True,  p.  138. 

The  rhempain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  groUcsaue  and  wild, 
Aecesa  deny'd.  Milton,  P.  L. 

There  is  yet  a  lower  sort  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, which  is  out  of  nature  i  for  a  farce  is  that  in 
poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  •  picture:  the  per- 
sons and  actions  of  a  rare*  are  all  unnatural,  and 
the  manners  false,  that  is,  inconsisting  with  the 
characters  of  mankinl:  grotaqtu  painting  is  the 
just  resemblance  of  this.        Drydtn,  Di/resmy 

An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 
Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colours 
true, 

And  this  grotetfut  design  cipos'd  to  publick 
view.  Dryicn. 
Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Groteeco  roof,  and  stucco  doors.  Pope. 

Grote'sque.*  n.  *.  A  wild  design  of  a 
painter  or  engraver.  s 

Painters  —  sometimes  do  serve  themselves  of 
instances  tliat  liave  no  existence  in  nature.  —  YYlsat 
indeed  was  mare  common  and  familiar  among  the 
Romans  themselves  than  the  picture  and  statue  of 
Terminus,  even  one  of  their  deities ;  which  yet, 
if  we  well  consider,  is  but  a  piece  of  grotetcn  T 

»'o£ron,  tiUm.  *f  Architecture. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry,  which  grotesque  is  in  a 
picture.  Dryden,  Dtifresnoy. 

All  the  designs  I  bare  chanced  to  meet  of  the 
temptations  of  St.  Antony,  were  rather  a  sort  of 
wild  grolrtoues,  than  any  thing  capable  of  pro. 


Gboti'squely.*  adv.  [from  grotesque.'] 
In  a  wild,  fantastical  manner. 

Death  has  despoiled  the  jrMcrof  hie  habiliments, 
and  groteiqueiy  decorated  himself  tliercseith. 

£jpl.  of  Holbein's  Dane*  of  Death,  p.  49. 

Gao'TTA.*  «.  $.  [Italian.]  A  cavern  for 
coolness  or  pleasure. 

Let  it  be  turned  to  a  gratia,  or  place  of  shade. 

florin,  £«.  (163*?,)  p.  MS. 
She  turned  into  another  walk,  which  led  to  a 
gratia.  Mont  State  of  Eng.  (1670,)  p.  153. 

Gho'tto.  ».  *.  [groWf,  French ;  grotta, 
Italian.]  A  cavern  or  cave  made  for 
coolness.  It  is  not  used  properly  of  a 
dark  horrid  cavern. 
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Their  careless  chiefs  to  the  cool  grocfoe  run, 
The  bow'rs  of  kings,  to  shade  them  from  the  sun. 

Dryien. 

This  was  found  at  the  entry  of  the  grotte  in  the 

Peas.  H\iodward  an  b'outlt. 

GROVE.f  n.  s.  [Sax.  jpoue ;  Germ. 
grove i  Goth.  grqfS\  A  small  wood,  or 
place  set  with  trees, 

I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  antm  mcthought 
The  wood  began  to  move  i 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  tee  it  coming  ;' 
I  ssy  a  moving  grove.  Skahpeart,  Macbeth. 

Fortunate  fields  and  grorrs,  and  flow'ry  vales ; 
Thrice  liappy  Uss !  ATuVen,  P.  L. 

Sbr  left  the  Aow'rjr  field,  woA  waviog  gruw* 

Btacimorr. 

Banbh'd  from  courts  and  love, 
Abandoo'd  truth  seeks  shelter  in  the  grew. 


Can  fierce  passions  vex  bis  I 
Wiile  esery  gale  is  peace  and  every  grose 
Is  melody  ?  T^oauess,  Spring. 

To  GRO'VEL.t  v.  n.  [grufde,  Icclandick, 
flat  on  the  face.  It  may,  perhaps,  come 
by  gradual  corruption  from  ground  feU. 
Dr.  Johnson. —  Rather  from  the  feel, 
verb  gruva,  to  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Lye.] 
1.  To  lie  prone;  to  creep  low  on  the 
ground. 

The  steel-head  paasege  wrouglst. 
And  through  his  shoulder  piere'd ;  wbe 
ground 

Me  greretfmg  fell,  all  gored  in  his 

wound.  Spenter,  F.  Q. 

What  see's*  thou  there?  king  Henry's  diadem, 
Inchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world ! 
If  so,  gas*  on,  and  grsarf  on  thy  (ace. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 

toaiepeare.  If  en.  IV. 
Oke-mast  and  beech,  and  Cornell  fruit  they  ease, 
Crosvwiig  like  swine  on  earth,  in  fowlest  sort. 

Chapnum. 

Now  they  lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire. 

Milton,  P.  I. 
Upon  thy  belly  grotx/Hng  tbou  shall  go. 

Let  us  then  conclude  that  all  painters 


to  require  this  part  of  nrellencc  :  not  to  do  it, 
is  to  want  courage,  and  not  dare  to  shew  them- 
selves :  'tis  to  creep  and  groeri  on  the  ground. 

I)rr/:ten,  Dufrrsney. 

2.  To  be  mean ;  to  be  without  dignity  or 
elevation. 

I  must  disclaim  wlsate'cr  be  can  express ; 
His  grovelling  tense  will  show  my  passion  less. 

Dryden. 

Several  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are  low 
and  grovelling.  Additon,  Sped. 

Gho'vellkh.*  n.  *.  [from  erovel.']  A 
person  of  a  low,  mean,  grovelling  dispo- 
sition. 

The  man  of  a  towering  ambition,  or  a  well 
regulated  uste,  has  fewer  objects  to  envy  or  to 
covet  than  the  gremaVn.  Skcnttone. 

Groves.*  n.  s.  pi.  The  northern  word 
for  what  is  elsewhere  called  graves. 
See  the  second  sense  of  Grave.  And 
Brock ett's  N.  C.  words. 

GROUND.f  n.s.  [jpunb,  Saxon  ;  grondi, 
Danish;  grundus,  M.  Goth,  "conscn- 
tientibus  omnibus  dialect.  Scytho-Scan- 
dicis."  Serenius.] 

1.  The  earth  considered  as  superficially 
extended,  and  therefore  related  to  til- 
lage, travel,  habitation,  or  almost  any 
action.  The  main  mass  of  terrene 
matter  is  never  called  the  ground.  We 
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the  terraqueous  globe 
aier,  but  Mo  earth,  or 
and  water;  again,  we  never  say 
•  «»rM,  but  under  ground. 
1  shall  go  on  dry  ground  through  the  tea. 

Er.  xiv.  16. 


Man  to  till  the  ground 
None  mi,  and  from  the  earth  *  desry 
Went  tip,  ud  waicr'd  (11  the  ground. 

i  the  other  hill 


To  their  fix'd  station,  .11  in  bright  mr, 
'Ihe  cherubim  descended,  on  tilt  £ro««*I 
Gliding  metcorous.  i/iioit,  J».  £. 

A  black  bituminous  Kurfre 
Bod.  op  from  under  ground.         UUton,  P.  L. 

And  yet  eo  ninthly  be  would  bound, 
Ai  if  be  scorn  d  to  touch  the  greawd.  Uudikra,. 

2.  The  earth  a*  distinguished  from  air  or 
water. 

I  hive  made  nan  sod  beaut  upon  the  ground. 

JertmiaA. 

There  wu  dew  upon  ell  the  ground. 

Judges,  vl.  40. 

They  summ'd  their  wings,  end,  waring  in'  air 


With  clang  despii  d  the  ground.       Mdlcn,  1'.  I.. 
Too  lata  young  Turnui  the  delusion  found ; 


Far  on  the  sea, 


3.  Land;  country. 

Tlic  water  breaks  its 
And  overflows  the  level 

4.  Region ;  territory. 

On  heavenly  ground  they 
shore 

Tbey  view'd  the  vast 


>  ground. 


the 


abyss. 

jt/d/au,  P,  X». 

came  tbey,  who  from  the  bord'ring 


Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Kgypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Baalim  and  Asbtaroth.  Mlton,  P.  L. 

5.  Estate ;  possession. 

Uneasy  still  within  these  narrow  bounds, 
Thy  ncit  design  is  on  thy  neighbour's  ground* : 
His  crop  invites,  to  full  perfection  grown  ; 
Thy  own  seems  thin,  because  it  is  thy  own. 

Dryden,  Jul'. 

6.  Land  occupied. 

The  rains  uVrflow'd  my  ground, 
And  my  best  Flanders  mare  was  drown'd.  Prior. 

7.  The  floor  or  level  of  the  place. 

Wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  c  round  t 
S  5am.  ii.  n. 
Dagon  was  fallen  on  his  fare  to  the  ground. 

I  jam.  r.  4. 

A  multitude  tit  on  the  ground. 

St.  UaU.  i».  35. 

Some  port  of  the  month  of  June,  the  water  of 
this  lake  de-vends  under  ground,  through  many 
great  holes  at  the  bottom.  Brown,  TVutW*. 

8.  Depth  ;  bottom.  [af-grundUh,  the  deep, 
Goth.   St  Luke,  viii.  31.] 

In  the  groundt  of  the  sea.  Lib.  Ftit.  foL,  9.  b. 

9.  Dregs ;  lees ;  ftcces ;  that  which  set- 
tles at  the  bottom  of  liquors.  In  the 
plural  only. 

Set  by  them  cyder,  verjuice,  sour  drink,  or 


Insist  upon  having  bad  particular  success 
from  the  use  of  the  grounds 


Sharp,  Surgrry. 

10.  The  first  stratum  of  paint  upon  which 
the  figures  are  afterwards  painted. 

We  we  the  limner  10  begin  with  a  rude  draught, 
and  the  painter  to  by  bit  grounds  with  darksumc 


as,  for  example,  the  leavens,  the  clouds 
and  every  other  thing  which  is  in 
void  of  different  objects ;  they  ought  to  be  more 
rough,  and  more  distinguishable  than  that  with 
which  tbey  ire  encompass.*!,  Drydrn,  Dufrrtnoy. 

11.  The  fundamental  substance;  that  by 
which  the  additional  or  accidental  parts 


A  well 


O'er  bis  head 
heav'n  of  silk  and  gold  was 


A  tore  the  ground,  the  sun  in  gold  shone  bright. 

tVusVy. 

■d  h  was  but  just  that  the  finest  lines  in 
should  be  drawn  upon  the  most  durable 
ground.  Pope. 

Then,  wrought  into  the  soul,  let  virtues  shine, 
The  mailed  sternal,  as  the  work  divine,  i'oung. 

12.  The  plain  song;  the  tune  on  which 


Indeed 


ground,, 


Get  a  prayer-hook  in  your  band, 
And  Mand  between  two  churchmen,  Roodrnr  lord; 
For  on  that  greened  I'll  build  a  holy  descant. 

■Snsyrwrr,  Stem.  III. 

IS.  First  hint;  first  traces  of  an  invention  ; 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  rest. 

Though  jeal  ousy  of  stale  th'  invention  found. 
Yet  love  reaa'd  upon  the  former  ground  ; 
That  way  the  tyrant  had  rescrv'd  to  By, 
Pursuing  bate,  now  serv'd  to  bring  two  lovers 
nigh.  Xlrydrti. 

14.  The  first  principles  of  knowledge. 

The  concords  will  easily  be  known,  if  Use  for* 
groundi  be  thoroughly  beateu  in. 

Vrrfocc  lo  Accidenct- 

Here  statesmen,  or  of  them  they  which  can 
read, 

May  of  their  occupation  find  the  rroundt.  Donne. 

The  groundi  are  already  laid  whereby  that  is 
unquestionably  resolved ;  for  having;  granted  that 
God  gives  sufficient  grace,  yet  when  he  co-operates 
most  effectually,  he  doth  it  not  irresistibly. 

Hammond. 

thoughts  will  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  greeutsfs 
of  religion,  and  tbc  story  of  scripture. 


15.  The  fundamental  cause;  the  true 
reason  ;  original  principle. 

He  desired  the  steward  to  tell  turn  particularly 
the  ground  and  crent  Df  this  accident.  Stditsy. 

Miking  happiness  the  ground  of  his  ui " 
piness  and  good  news  the  argument  of  bis  so 


Sidney. 

The  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws  all  that  live 
under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and  comfort, 
albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown.  Hooker. 

In  the  solution  of  the  Snbbatiser's  objection, 
my  method  shall  be,  to  examine  in  the  first  place, 
the  main  groundt  and  principles  upon  which  he 
buildeth.  WUU. 

Thou  could'st  not  have  discern 'd 
Fraud  in  the  serpent,  speaking  ss  he  spake, 
No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known. 

Udton.  P.  L. 

Nor  did  either  of  them  erer  think  fit  to  nisie 
any  particular  relation  of  the  grounds  of  their 
proceedings,  or  th*  csuses  of  tbeir  misadventures. 

CVarmdtm. 

Sound  judgment  is  the  ground  of  writing  well. 

Beseem  nt  ja. 
liove  once  giren  from  Iter,  end  plsc'd  in  you, 
Would  Irsrc  no  ground  I  erer  would  be  true. 

Jtrydrn. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  any  such  urn- 
dition  could  arise  so  early,  and  spread  so  unirrr. 
salty,  hT  there  were  not  a  real  ground  tat  it. 

WUlcint. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  to  conclude  that 
there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for  these  fears, 
and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to 


Thus  it  appears,  that  suits  at  law  are  not  sinAil 

in  themselves,  but  may  lawfully  be  used,  If  there 
is  no  unlawfulness  in  the  ground  and  way  of 
management.  Ktttttmett. 

Upon  that  prince's  death,  although  the  ground, 
of  our  quarrel  with  France  had  received  no  man- 
ner of  addition,  yet  this  lord  thought  fit  to  atter 
his  sentiments.  Sin/7. 

The  miraculous  increase  of  the  professors  of 
Christianity  was  without  any  visible  groundt  and 
causes,  and  contrary  to  all  human  probability  and 
appearance.  Attterbury. 

16.  The  field  or  place  of  action. 

I  Icrc  was  thy  end  decreed  when  these  men  rose  ; 

And  ev'n  with  theirs  this  act  thy  death  did  1  " 
Or  hssten'd  at  the  least  upon  thug 

17.  The  space  occupied  by 
they  fight,  advance,  or  retire. 

At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadiaus  began 
to  lose  ground.  .Sidney. 
Heartless  Uiey  fought,  and  quilted  soon 
ground, 

While  ours  with  easy  victory  were  crown'd. 


He 
Coodee 


i  bring.' 
-Dorurf. 


atdwlt^emloftheday, 

loo  far,  like  the  prince  of 
of  SVnetTe. 

Drvden,  Jo*.  Pref. 

e  between  the 


18.  The  intervening 
flyer  and  pursuer. 

Ev'rung  mist, 

Bis" a  from  the  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  rrvuarf  fast  at  the  bsbourer'a  bee 
Homeward  returning.  if  titan,  P.  L. 

Superiors  think  It  a  detraction  from  their  merit 
to  see  snotber  get  gnM>\d  upon  them,  and  over- 
take tbcm  in  the  pursuits  of  glory. 

Addison,  Spect. 

Even  whilst  we  speak  our  conqueror  comes  on, 

An " 


19.  The  state  in  which  one  is  with  respect 
to  opponents  or  competitors. 

Had'tt  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Giving  no  ,-round  unto  the  hotrse  of  York, 
They  never  then  bad  sprung.  Hhalsp.Htn.FI. 

If  tbey  get  ground  end  'vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  them  stronger.  Shalttp.  Btn.  IV. 

He  will  stand  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks 
that  can  be  made  upon  his  probity.  AUerbnry. 

Whatever  ground  we  may  have  goUen  upon  our 
enemies,  we  have  gotten  none  upon  our  vices,  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  two ;  but  are  even  subdued 
and  led  captive  by  the  one,  while  we  triumph  so 
gloriously  over  the  others.  Attrri  \,  ry , 

20.  State  of  progress  or  recession. 

I  have  known  so  many  great  examples  of  tl|is 
cure,  and  heard  of  its  bring  so  familiar  in  Aiistria, 
that  I  wonder  it  has  gained  no  more  ground  in 
other  places.  TlmpU. 

The  squirrel  is  perpetually  turning  the  wheel  in 
her  cage:  she  nuts  apace,  and  wearies  herself  with 
her  continual  motion,  and  gets  no  ground. 

VrnpUn,: 

21.  The  foil  to  set  a  thing  off. 

Like  height  metsd  osi  s  suuen  ground, 
My  reformation  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off.  Hknksp. 

22.  Formerly  the  pit  of  a  play-house;  and 
hence  groundling,  in  a  contemptuous 
sense.    See  Groundling. 

&o^-hr*j*T.  The  unders»ano5ng  gentlemen  o' 
^^ndbere^edm^g^t.^^ 

To  GftoOND.-f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1 .  To  place  or  set  in  the  ground. 

a  faint  avfToctioti  breed* 

tike  ill  grmmddM 


And 


LL  2 


S/xTuer,  F.  d.  iv.  iv.  1. 
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G  R  O 


S.  To  6x  on  the  ground, 
tary  phrase 

When  t 


the  f.m  are  thus  ditcharged,  the  word  of 


at,  to  ground  amis, 
are  thut  ditch, 
in  count  is  to  ground 

Addinm,  No.  102. 

3.  To  found,  as,  upon  cause,  reason,  or 
principle. 

Wisdom  erun/leOi  bcr  laws  upon  an  infallible 
rule  of  comparison.  Hooker. 

The  churdi  of  Kngland,  walking  in  liio  good 
and  old  wev  of  the  orthodoial  primitive  fathers, 
Cnuadeih  the  religious  observation  of  the  Lurd's- 
tUjf,  and  of  other  Christian  holydays  upon  tlx 
natural  equity,  and  uot  upon  die  letter  of  the 
fourth  commandment.  U'kiit. 

It  may  servo  us  to  ground  conjectures  more 
approaching  to  tl«  trutli  thao  we  have  hitherto 
met  with.  Boyle. 
If  your  own  action*  on  your  will  you  ground, 


A  kind  of  mili-|  Ground-flats,  n.  t.  [In  architecture.] 
The  outermost  piece*  of  timber  lying  on 
or  near  the  ground,  and  framed  into  one 
another  with  mortise*  and  tennons.  In 
these  also  are  mortises  made  to  receive 
the  tennons  of  the  joists,  the  summer, 
and  girders ;  and  sometimes  the  trim- 
mers for  the  stair-case  and  chimney 
way,  and  the  binding  joist.  Harris. 

In  die  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation,  if  it  be  a  timber-building,  of  tl<c 
several  aiics  of  the  ground/data,  breast-summers, 
and  beam*.  Mortimer. 

Ground- i* LOT.t  n.  s. 

1.  The  ground  on  which  any  building  is 
placed. 

Wretched  Gynecia,  where  can'at  thou  find  any 
small  i nrund-fdut  for  hope  to  dwell  upon?  Sidney. 

A  ground-plot  square  five  hives  or  bee*  contain.  • 
Emblems  of  industry  and  virtuous  gain*.  Harte. 

2.  The  ichnography  of  a  building. 

Men  skilled  in  architecture  might  do  what  we 
did  not  attempt;  they  might  probably  form  an 


Dryden,  Aurengsebe. 
Some  eminent  ipirit,  baring  signalised  Lia  va- 
lour, becomes  to  have  influence  on  the  people,  to 
grow  their  leader  in  warlike  expeditions;  and 
this  is  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  and 

common  reason,  which,  where  prudence  and  cou-j     el4tl  ground-idol  at  Ibis  venerable  edifice, 
rage  are  required,  rather  incite  us  to  fly  to  a  aingle 
•Juu  a  multitude.  Smfi, 
or  rucli- 


pie. 


4.  To  settle  in  first 
ments  of  knowledge. 

Bdng  rooted  and  snuiuM  in  lore.  E/u\.  sis.  1 7 

Ground.    The  preterite  and  part,  pass 
of  grind. 

Ilow  dull  and  rugged,  ere  'tit  ground 
And  polnh'd,  looks  a  diamond  ?  Hurtiliras, 

Ground  is  much  used  in  composition  for 
that  which  is  next  the 
the  ground- 
Ground-ash.  ii.  s.    A  saplin  of  ash  taken 
from  the  ground ;  not  a  branch  cut 
from  a  tree. 

A  lance  of  tough  ground-atk  lite  Trojan  threw, 
i  it  grew. 

lJryden,  JBn. 
ashes  off  about  an  inch 
wind,  caui«  tlictn  to  inske 
eery  large  straight  shoots,  which  litey  call  ground- < 
ass.  Mortimer,  Husbandry.  \ 

Ground-bait,  n.  s.  [ground  and  bait.]'  GrVundaoe.*  n.  t.  [from  ground.']  A 


tough 

rind, 


«  cut  das  young 
the  ground,  whk 


JoknMn,  Jaunt.  Weal.  IUand>. 

Ground-rent,  r.  s.  Rent  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  building  on  another  man's 
ground. 

A  foot  in  front,  and  thirty-three  five  seveuifas 
deep,  would  bring  in  u  ground-rent  of  five  pounds. 

jfreerianot  on  C'urru. 
The  site  was  neither  granted  him,  nor  giv'n  j 
*Twas  nature's,  and  the  a^wuf-reni  due  to  lleav'n. 

Harte. 

Ground -room.  n.  $.  A  room  on  the  level 
with  the  ground. 

I  besecched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a 
ground-room  ■  Car  that  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  an  snist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  near 
him.  Toiler. 

Ground-tackle.*  n.  s.  In  naval  lan- 
guage, the  anchor,  cables,  and  what- 
soever else  is  necessary,  to  make  the 
ship  ride  safe  at  anchor  in  a  proper 
ground. 


A  bait  made  of  barley  or  malt  boiled; 
which,  being  thrown  into  the  place! 
where  you  design  to  angle,  sink*  to  the 
bottom,  and  draws  the  hsh  to  it. 

Take  the  depth  of  the  place  where  you  mean 
after  to  cast  your  gruund-lmu,  and  lo  fish. 

»Tuir»i»,  Angler.  \ 

Ground-floor,  n.s.  [ground  and  jloor.]\ 

The  lower  part  of  a  house. 
Groukd-ivt.  n.  s.  [hedera  terrtstris,  Lot.] 

Alehoof,  or  tunhoof. 

Alehtttf  or  grvund-wy  i»,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 

ua°** "  "y  Tern,*?. 

Groi:nd-oax. n.  t.  [ground  and  oak.~] 

k  wouldSuoil  the  cooper's  trade  for  \ 
'  asset  or 


of  hoops  either  of  bawl 
ask  of  the 


le  young  si 

I  of  the  best 


or  uh;  bis- 

shoot*  of  a 


Mortimer 

Ground-pine.  aw.  [ehamapitys,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

The  whole  platu  has  a  very  singular 
smell,  resembling  that  of  resin;  whence 
its  name  ground-pine.    It  grows  on  dry 
i  hills,  and  in  some  places  on 
i  by  road-aides. 

HiU,  Mat  Med 

I 


custom,  or  tribute,  paid  for  the  standing 
of  a  ship  in  port.  Mount. 

It  it  ordinary  to  take  custom  for  ancliorage, 
gnundnge,  he.  .V/wfeiait. 

GRo'i'NDKDLv.f  adv.  [from  grounded.] 
Upon  tirra  principles ;  upon  good 
grounds. 

Whether  he  performed  lrys  former  promyse — 
tint  can  1  not  £/iii,ni4,  Jlip  tell. 

Bnte,  in  heiand'l  .V.  Year's  Gift,  sign.  H.  2. 
lie  lath  given  the  first  hint  of  speaking  ground- 
ediy,  and  to  the  purpose,  upon  this  subject. 

Gtamntle. 

Gao'uNDLESs.t  adj.  TSax.  ipunbleaj-.] 
Void  of  reason;  wauling  ground. 

But  when  vain  doubt  and  eroundlev  fear 
Do  diet  dear  foolish  boann  tcur.  JVier. 

We  have  great  reason  to  louk  upon  tits'  high 
pretensions  which  the  Roman  church  makes  to 
miracles  as  grmndtcu,  and  to  reject  bar  vain  and 
fabulous  accounts  of  them.  Auertury. 

The  party  who  distinguish  theovselves  by  their 
seal  for  the  present  establishment,  thould  be  care- 


ful to  discover  such  a  reverence  for  religion,  as 
may  shew  bow  groundleu  that  reproach  i»  which  t< 
cast  upon  them  of  being  averse  to  our  national 
worship.  Freeholder. 

Gro'undlessly.T  adv.  [from  groundless.] 
Without  reason ;  without  cause ;  without 
just  reason 

18 


TMs  principle  or  fi-ijinedry  or  grouudSeudy  ton- 
retting.  Mure,  A  Mid.  again*  Idolatry,  cb.V. 

Divers  persona  have  produced  the  like  by  spirit 
of  vitriol,  or  juice  of  lemons ;  but  have  ground- 
truly  ascribed  the  effect  to  some  peculiar  ||ualiiy  of 
those  two  liquors.  Boyle  on  Cobntrt. 

To  doubt  and  deny  thus  gnundtrniy,  and  licen- 
tioualy,  or  peevialily,  is  not  ao  much  properly  to 
doubt,  as  plainly  to  allow  an  unwillingness  we 
have  that  the  thing  we  dispute  about  should  be 
true ;  which  is  cowardly  und  disingenuous. 

Coodman,  ITiiU.  Ev.  Cenf.  P.  sis. 

GRo'tTNoi.KsssEii.wf  n.  t.  [from  ground- 
leu.]   Want  of  just  reason. 

I  shall  close  up  this  chapter  with  remsrking  the 
groundleuntu  of  that  tradition,  which  makes  Ma. 
Iiumed  to  be  put  into  an  Iron  cheat,  that,  by  the 
force  of  loadstones,  hangs  In  the  air. 

L.  Additou,  Life  of  Maluentt,  p.  HI. 
He  durst  not  cite  the  words  either  of  my  book 
or  sermons,  lest  (he  reader  should  have  discovered 
the  notorious  faluJ.ixxl  and  ^r>ni  nd!r utiea  of  his 
calumny.  7Vbr*>ii. 
Gao'uNDLiNo.f  w. «.  [from  ground:  Ger- 
man, grundfi ;  Teut.  gruendling.]  A 
fish  which  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water:  hence  one  of  the  vulgar.  See 
the  last  sense  of  the  substantive 
Ground. 

It  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious 
perriwig.pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  t» 
very  rags,  to  split  the  can  of  the  i 


We  tilers  may  deserve  to  be  i 
And  there  we  must  step  be  for 
tanners, 

Kor  we  are  bom  three  stories  high:  no  base  ones, 
None  of  your  groundling*,  master. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  The  Pro)>ktle*i. 

Gro'undly.  adv.  [from  ground.]  Upon 
principles;  solidly;  not  superficially. 
Not  in  use. 

A  man,  grovndly  learned  aln 
much  profit  himself,  in  using,  bv  • 
other  men's  works,  for  his  own  i 
shorter  room. 


1 1    o  '  £  i 

lexicography 
swell,  as  well 


Gro'usdsel.  n.  s.  [jjiunb  and  pie,  the 
basis,  Sax.  perhaps  from  sella,  Latin.] 
The  timber  or  raited  pavement  next  the 
ground. 

The  window-frame  hath  every  one  of  its  liglrts 
rabbctlcd  on  its  outside  about  half  an  inch  into 
■he  frame ;  and  all  these  rabbets,  but  that  on  the 
groundsel,  are  grooved  square ;  but  the  rabbet  on 
the  grounded  is  levelled  downwards,  that  rain  or 
snow  may  tbe  fncelier  fall  off.    Moxon,  Meek.  iU. 

GRo'UNDSEL.f  n.s.  [senecio,  Lat. ;  spunhe- 
pwlje.  Jiiunbe-rpulie,  Saxon  ;  and  our  old 
writes  this  word  ground- 
as  grnundtell.    See  Sher- 
wood's Diet.]    A  plant. 

Groundtrlt  leaves,  laid  lo  with  fine  powder  of 
frankincense,  tieale  wounded  ainewes. 

Barrel,  Ah.  (1580.) 

Gro'undwohk.  it. .».  [ground  and  tewr,-.] 

1.  The  ground :  the  first  stratum ;  the  first 
part  of  the  whole ;  that  to  which  the  rest 
is  additional. 

A  wsy  there  is  in  lienv'n's  expanded  plain. 
Which,  vrlaeD  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  below, 
And  mortal*  Iry  tlic  name  of  milky  know ; 
Tbe  grounduvrlc  is  of  stars.  Dryden,  Fob. 

2.  The  first  part  of  an  undertaking ;  the 
fundamental*. 

Tbe  main  skill  and  iwnnditYir*  will  be  to  tem- 
per them  such  lectures  and  tiptsrwUons.  upon 
every  opportunity,  „  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience.  Milton  on  Education. 
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S.  FuM principle:  original  reason. 

The  /trouTutwari  thereof  i>  nevertheless  true  and 
however  tbey  through  Ignorance  disguise 
ir,  or  through  vanity.    Spatter  en  Irtianst. 
The  owsls  is  tht  first  business  of  the  poet,  as 
being  the  fpvunduvri  of  his  instruction.  Drydm. 

(JROUP.t  *•  Zgrmppe,  French ;  groppo, 
Italian,  a  knot,  or  clutter.]  An  assem- 
blage of  two  or  more  figure*  of  men, 
fruit,  or  the  like,  which  hare 
:  apparent  relation  to  each  other  in 
'  j  or  sculpture ;  hence,  generally, 
a  clutter;  a  collection;  a  number 
thronged  together. 

In  a  picture,  besides  (he  principal  figures  which 
compose  it,  and  are  placed  in  die  midst  of  it,  there 
jsre  lesa  grans*  or  knots  of  figures  disposed  at  pro- 
per distances,  which  are  parts  of  tb*  piece,  and  svem 
to  cany  an  the  umc  design  in  a  mora 


G  R  O 


wanner.  Drgden,  Duftonou. 

I  cannot  doobt  bat  the  poet  had  here  in  view 
the  picture  of  Zctut,  in  the  famous group  of  figu  res 
which  rapreseatai  the  two  brother*  binding  Dirce  to 
the  boms  of  a  mad  bull.  Jdditun. 

You  should  try  your  graving  tooU 
On  litis  odious  group  of  foals.  Swift. 

This  groupt  of  isles  is,  to  use  Mr.  Waller's  ei- 
predion,  walled  round  with  racks,  which  render 
liicm  inaccessible  to  pirates  or  enemies. 

A>.  Berkeley,  Prop, fir  Caff.  M  Am.  (1785.) 
But  here,  thou  oay'st,  the  miseries  of  life 
Are  huddled  in  a  groujt.        Viwnr,  Xight  '/'A.  B. 

To  Gaoup.f  e.  a.  [groupper,  Fr.]   To  put 
into  a  distinct  or  separate  collection. 

1T>e  difficulty  lies  in  drawing  and  disponing, 
or,  as  the  pain  ten  term  it,  in  grouping  such  a  raul-  | 
of  Afferent  objects,  preserving  itill  the 
conformity  of slyie  and  eolouri  ng.  Prut. 


In  this  country  grawrih  abundance  of  that  wood, 

which  since  is  brought  into  Europe  to  die  red 
colour*.  Abbot. 

A  bair,  thai  znixlk  in  the  fields,  at  the  first  i»  hard 
like  a  tennis-ball,  and  white ;  and  after  grewetb  of 
a  mu»J>rocui-colour,  and  full  of  light  dust- 

Ascoo,  Nat.  Bin. 


I'.L. 


The  poor  man  hod  nothing,  save  one 
lamb ;  which  be  bod  bought  and  reared 
it  grew  up  together  with  him  and  with  hi: 


(J  house. f  n.  t.  [perhaps  from  gorte.  See 
Gorcock.]  A  kind  of  fowl ;  a  neathcock 

The  'squires  in  scorn  will  fly  the  bouse 
For  better  game,  and  look  for  grease.  Suvfi. 

GaouT.f        [jpur,  Sax.  See  Grit,  and 

Groat.] 
) .  Coarse  meal ;  pollard. 

King  Hardirnute,  'midst  Danes  and  Saionx 
•tout. 

Cars  us' d  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  great  .• 


prince  is  crown'd  in 
reign*.  Xing. 

1.  That  which  purges  off;  wort;  tweet 
ttOtTa         ^^*w€w^M*r6a.  poor  eWD*uwU 


Sweet  grvtetr,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had,  as  much 
«  it  might  bold*.        Werner,  AAum't  England. 
Sweet  honey  some  condense,  some  purge  the 
£roul.  Jrrudm. 

3.  A  kind  of  wild  apple,  [agriomclum, 
Lat.]  _ 

4.  In  building,  a  very  thin  coarse  morLar , 
when  mixed  with  hair,  called  hair. grout. 

(iRo'oTKOL.*  See  Growth  a  ad. 

Gro'vt.*  adj.  [from grove.}  Belonging  to 
••Teres,  thickets,  wooda  ;  alto,  frequent- 
ing groves.  Cotgrave  in  V.  Bocaoir. 
Sherwood  also  givea  this  word ;  and  it  it 
an  useful  one. 

To  GKOW.t  d.  ».  preter.  grew,  part.  pass. 
grown,  [jpopan,  Sax. ;  groeyen,  Dutch  ; 
gro,  Su.  Goth.  Some  refer  both  grow 
mid  grren  to  the  Greek  %fta,  colour.] 

1 .  To  vegetate ;  to  have  vegetable  motion ; 
to  encreate  by  vegetation. 

He  rauseth  the  grass  to  grim  tot  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man.  Ptalm  civ.  14. 

U.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation. 


But  say,  where  gram  tlie  tree?  from 
far? 

In  colder  region*  men  compose 
Poison  with  art;  but  here  it  pnrj,  }f'*i!ttr. 

Those  tow'rs  of  oak,  o'er  fertile  plain*  might  go. 
And  visit  mountains  where  they  once  did  grow. 

Wolirr. 

To  shoot  in  any  particular  form. 

Children,  like  tender  osiers,  lake  the  bow ; 
And  as  they  first  are  fashioil'd,  always  grow. 

Hrydtn,  J  UP. 

To  encreate  in  stature. 

1  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince ; 
I  hope  he  is  much  grows  since  1  but  saw  him. 

Shahjieare,  Bid.  Ill- 
little  ewe- 
up  {  and 
his  children. 
i  Sam.  xti.  9. 

5.  To  come  to  manhood  from  infancy; 
commonly  followed  by  up. 

Now  the  prince  growttA  up  fast  to  be  a  man,  and 
is  of  a  sweet  and  excellent  disposition. 

Bacon,  Adtiec  la  VMitrt. 

The  main  thing  to  be  considered,  in  every  action 
of  a  child,  is  how  it  will  become  him  when  he  is 
bigger,  and  whither  it  will  lead  him  when  be  is 
grottn  up.  Lactt. 

We  arc  brought  into  the  world  children,  igno- 
rant and  impotent;  und  we  grow  ut,  in  vanitv  and. 

folly.  Irate. 

6.  To  lttue,  as  plants  from  a  toil,  or  at 
branches  from  the  main  trunk. 

They  will  scam  not  stuck  into  him,  but  gruuiug 
out  of  him.  Drydrn,ASa.  Dedic 

7.  To  encreate  in  bulk ;  to  become  greater 
or  more  numerous. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  stay : 
as  for  nails,  tbey  grew  continually. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Wat. 

Then  their  numbers  swell, 
And  grow  upon  us.  Dtto\am. 

Divisions  gnosv  upon  us,  by  neglect  of  predict 
duties  :  as  ever)  age  degenerated  from  primitive 
piety,  they  advanced  in  nice  enquiries. 

Decoy  »f  Bitty. 

8.  To  improve ;  to  make  progress. 

Crowiu  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  aasioor  Jesus  Christ.  S  Per.  iii.  18. 

lie  then  di»|*ns*d  hi*  best  of  legacies,  his  bless, 
ings  ;  most  passionately  extorting  the  young  xrou:- 
rxg  hopes  of  the  family,   Pefl,  Lift  of  Hammond. 

As  be  grew  forward  in  years,  lie  was  trained  up 
to  learning,  under  one  Pronepides,  wbo  taught 
the  Masgick  letter  invented  by  Linus. 

l'vpt,  Ettay  on  llonrr, 

9.  To  advance  to  any  state. 

Nature,  as  it  gmct  again  towards  earth. 
Is  fsahiuii'd  for  the  yourncy  dull  and  heavy.  Shale. 
They  doubted  whereanto  this  would  grew. 

^fctr,  v.  24. 

The  king,  by  this  time,  was  grctrn  to  such  an 
height  of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that 
every  accident  and  event  that  went  well  was  laid 
and  imputed  to  hi»  foresight.  Bacon. 

But  when  to  rfpen'd  manhood  ha  shall  grvir, 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seat  forego. 

JJrydrn,  ftrg. 

10.  To  come  by  degrees;  to  reach  any 
state  gradually. 

After  they  grew  to  rest  upon  number,  rather 
competent  Uno  vast,  they  grew  to  advantages  of 
place,  cunnuig  diversions,  and  the  like ;  and  tbey 
grew  inorc  skilful  la  lb*  ordering  of  their  battles. 


GRO 

Verse,  or  the  other  harmony  of  prose,  1  lave, 
so  long  studied  and  practised,  that  tbey  are  gretri 
into  a  habit,  and  become  fiuuiliar  to  me. 

Drydcu,  Fob.  Pref. 
Tlse  Urespasses  of  pe<iple«r»errmn  up  to  heaven, 
and  their  sins  are  got  beyond  all  restraints  of  law 
and  authority.  Jtogrrs,  Strut, 

1 1.  To  come  forward ;  to  gather  ground. 

Some  seeing  the  end  of  their  government  nigh, 
and  troublous  practice  greriwg  up,  which  may 
work  trouble  to  tlie  neit  governour,  will  not  at- 
tempt redress.  Spcnutr  ea  /rrfonrf. 

It  was  now  tbe  beginning  of  October,  and  wintrr 
Ix'gnn  to  eroie  fast  on :  gnat  rain,  with  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  mighty  tempests,  tbeu 
fell  abundantly.  XnxWa. 

12.  To  be  changed  from  otic  state  to  an- 
other; to  become  cither  better  or  worse ; 
to  turn. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 

Suuixpearr. 

Scipio  Nasira  feared  lest,  if  the  dread  of  that 
eneaiy  were  taken  away,  tlie  Romans  would  grata 
cither  to  idleness  or  civil  dissentkm.  JUvt. 
Wl'  ^nco'|tlc  "L'1'       to  ,t"TU'  barbarous  climate  fly, 

And  man  grew*  wild  in  nature's  common  field. 

Drydrn. 

The  nymph  pro  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  friglrt, 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  hnut  a  flight.  Dryk*. 

Patient  of  conunoml 
In  time  he  grew/  andgrvanwg  us'd  to  hand, 
He  waited  at  bis  master's  board  for  food. 

Dryien,  JEa. 

We  may  trade  and  be  busy,  and  grew  poor  by 
h,  unless  we  regulate  our  eipencvs.  Loch: 

You  will  grow  a  thing  contemptible,  unloaa  you 
can  supply  the  loss  of  beauty  with  more  durable 
qualities.  AVi/J. 

Uclos,  by  being  reckoned  a  •acred  place,  grew  to 
be  a  free  port,  where  nations  warring  traded,  nsiu 
a  neutral  country.  Jriuthal  an  Coint. 

By  degrees  the  vain,  deluded  elf, 
Grru>  out  of  humour  with  bis  former  self. 

13.  To  proceed  as  from  a  cause  or 

What  will  grew  out  of  such  errours,  as  masked 
under  too  cloak  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it 
is  that  ever  tire  wit  of  man  Umuld  imagine,  till 
time  liavc  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  them,  t/aaktr. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  has  grava  T  Htnkrr, 

Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this :  why 
should  damage  grow  to  tbe  hurt  of  the  king. 

£'«.  iv.  J". 

Hence  groan  that  necessary  distinction  of  the 
saints  on  earth  and  the  saints  in  heaven :  the  first 
belonging  to  the  militant,  tbe  second  to  the  tri- 
uinjJxsnt  church.  Pearson. 

The  want  of  trade  in  Ireland  proceeds  fn<m  tlie 
want  or  people ;  and  this  is  not  gr»a-«  from  atty 
111  qualities  of  the  climate  or  air,  but  chiefly  from 
so  many  wars.  Temple. 

14>  To  accrue ;  to  be  forthcoming. 

Ev'o  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Is  gmmug  to  me  by  Aotipbotis. 

Suats/Korr,  Cam.  af  Err. 

15.  To  adhere ;  to  stick  together. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  uuscver'd  friends, 
1*  th'  war  do  great  together.      Shakqxarc,  Coriat. 

The  frog's  ntoudi  grew*  up,  and  he  continues  so 
for  at  lout  six  months  without  eating. 

Il'atlan,  Augt.-r. 

In  burnings  and  sosldnigs  the  lingers  would 
many  times  gram  together,  the  chin  would  gnv  to 
tbe  breast,  and  the  arms 
liuidered. 

16.  To  swell;  a  sea  i 
Mariners  are  used  to 

of  ships  from  side  to  side,  when  the  sea  is  never  so 
little  ^ 

17.  Tlie 


bv  this  word  in 
or  passage  from"  one  stale  to 
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It  ia  always  change,  bat  not 
icrease :  for  s  thing  may  grow 
less,  as  well  as  grow  greater. 
To  Grow.*  v.  a.   To  cause  to  grow;  to 
raise  by  culture. 

Thii  will  cause  him  to  put  out  of  hi*  bmt  mil 
envy,  bund,  and  malice,  and grow  in  the  mine  all 
amity,  friendship,  and  concord. 
Abp.  Cranmer  ms  the  Sacr.  (1550,)  B.  i.  cu.  15. 
Tbey  grout  some  very  good  tobacco.  Campbell. 
The  beat  wheat  in  England  ia  grovm  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

GRo'wta.f  n.  i.  [from  grow.] 
1.  An  encreaser. 

It  will  grow  to  •  great  bigness,  beinjt  lb* 


To  touch  the 


2.  A  considerable  farmer ;  now 

many  parts  of  England. 
Gro'wino.*  (i.  t.  [fromgreraj.J 
J.  Vegetation. 

It  i»  not  the  grosriitg  of  fruit  that  nourisbclh  man  ; 
but  it  ta  Toy  Word  that  pr^rvethtnem. 

rudrahzri.  86. 

2.  Progression  of  time. 

Your  patience  tbia  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glaaa;  and  gin  my  »ctn»  mcli/pming 
Ai  you  bad  slept  between.  SAn*  incur*,  fPisU.  Tate. 

To  GROWL.f  t>.  «.  [grolle*,  Flemish  ; 
groiUtt,  German,  to  murmur ;  gross,  ran- 
cour.] 

1.  To  snarl  or  murmur  like  an  angry  cur. 

Dogs  in  this  country  are  of  the  sit*  of  common 
nuuiiffs,  and  by  nature  never  bark,  but  grant  when 
tiwry  arc  provoked.  LMu' i  Voyage. 

2.  To  murmur;  to  grumble. 

Othello,  neighbour.— how  be  would  four  about 
a  foolish  hnndkefrhief!  and  theo  he  would  grout 
>a  manfully.  Coy. 

To  Growl.*  v.  a.  To  signify  or  express 
by  growling. 

Tbey  roam  amid  the  fury  of  their  heart. 
And  growl  their  horrid  low.      Thornton,  Spnng. 

Aloof  he  bay*,  with  bristling  hair, 
And  tbua  in  aecret  grewtt  bit  fear. 

(jay,  Squirt  and  hit  Cur. 

Growl.*  i».  i.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
murmur  of  an  angry  cur;  figuratively, 
of  an  enraged  or  discontented  person. 

GaowK.f   The  participle  passive  of  grow. 

1.  Advanced  in  growth. 

2.  Covered  or  filled  by  the  growth  of  any 
thing. 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  Uothful,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding;  and 
lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles 
had  covered  the  face  thereof.         ."rue.  xxiv.  31. 

3.  Arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 

I  aaw  lately  a  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was 
totd  were  for  a  grvrert  woman,  that  would  scarce 
hare  been  big  enough  for  on*  of  our  little  girU. 

Locke. 

4.  Become  prevalent. 

This  is  now  so  grant  a  rice,  and  baa  to  great 
support*,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  do  not  put  In 
for  the  name  of  a  virtue.  Locke. 

G  BotvTH.  n.  t.  [from  To  grow.] 

1.  Vegetation ;  vegetable  life ;  encretue  of 
vegetation. 

Deep  in  the  palace,  of  lung  growth  their  stood 

A  laurel's  truldt,  a  venerable  wood.  Dryden,  jKn. 

Those  tree*  that  have  the  slowed  growth,  are, 
for  that  reason  of  the  longest  continuance. 

Ajter  bury. 

2.  Product ;  production ; 
act  of  producing. 


i  of  this  tall  wood. 
Mil  ion,  ComuM. 
Our  little  world,  the  image  of  the  great, 
Of  her  own  growth  bath  all  that  nature  craves, 
And  all  that's  rare,  as  tribute  from  the  waves. 


The  trade  of  a  country 
gmatar  of  the  soil  or  seas. 

I  bad  thought,  for  the 
that  the  knight's  tale  was  of 
Cliauccr's  own. 


from  the  native 
Temple. 
of  our  nation, 
gmvtk,  and 

Dryden. 


3.  Encrease  in  number,  bulk,  or  frequency. 

What  I  have  tried,  or  thought,  or  beard  upon 
this  subject,  may  go  a  great  way  in  preventing  the 
grartAof  mis  disea^  where  it  is  but  new.  Temple. 

4.  Encrease  of  stature ;  advance  to  ma- 
turity. 

Tbey  aay  my  son  of  York 

Ha,  aimust  cverta'en  him  iu  his  grotrih. 

Shakepearc,  Rkk.  III. 
The  stag,  now  conscious  of  hi*  fatal  ^rwtA, 
To  some  dark  covert  his  retreat  bad  made. 

Dtnhnm. 

Though  an  animal  arrive*  at  its  full  growth  at  a 
certain  age,  pcrliaps  it  never  comes  to  its  foil  bull 
nil  lb*  but  period  of  life.  Jrktttknat  on  JUmentt. 

If  parents  should  be  daily  calling  upon  God  in  a 
solemn,  deliberate  manner,  altering  and  extending 
their  intercessions,  as  the  state  andgraalA  of  their 
children  required,  such  devotion  would  have  a 
mighty  influence  upon  die  rest  of  their  uvea.  Law. 

5.  Improvement ;  advancement. 

It  grieved  David's  religious  mind  to  consider 
the  growth  of  his  own  estate  and  dignity,  the 
affair*  of  religion  continuing  still  in  die  former 
manner,  ^ohrr. 

GRO'wTHEAD.f?  »•  t.  [from  grott  or  great 
Gro'wtmol.     X    head;  capita,  Latin.  A 
corruption  of  great,  and  Sax.  hnol,  the 
head  ;  "  a  grouthcad,  or  grout  noli,  qui  a 
grossc  teste."  Sherwood.] 

1,  A  kind  of  fish.  Ainmtorth. 

2.  An  idle  lazy  fellow ;  a  blockhead.  Ob- 
solete. 

Though  sleeping  one  hour  rvfresbetli  bis  song, 
Yet  Oust  not  HobgrowtAwd  for  sleeping  too  long. 

Tuner. 

Tint  same  dwarf's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  squire-, 

a  groutnotd.  Beam.  J;  ft  Xn~  of  Ike  Burn.  Tttlle. 

To  Growse.*  v.  n.  [Sax.  ajpipra ;  old 
Eng.  agrite,  to  shiver.  See  To  Aoaise.] 
To  shiver ;  to  shudder ;  to  be  chill  be- 
fore an  ague-fit-  North.  Ray,  and  Grate. 

To  GRUB.  v.  a.  Tgraban,  preter.  gr6b, 
to  dig,  Gothick.]  To  dig  up ;  to  destroy 
by  digging ;  to  root  out  of  the  ground ; 
to  eradicate  by  throwing  up  out  of  the 
soil. 

A  foolish  heir  caused  all  the  buabes  and  hedges 
about  buv  vineyard  to  be  gruiiad  up.  J.'Ettmngr. 
Forest  land 

From  whence  the  surly  ploughman  gratis  the 

wood.  Dryiien. 

The  groaktng  up  of  wood*  and  tree*  mar  be 
very  needful,  upon  the  account  of  their  enthrifii- 
ness.  Mortimer. 

As  for  the  thick  wood*,  which  not  only  Virgil 
but  Homer  mentions,  they  are  nrnu  of  than  jrn*- 
has  been  cultivated 
Additon  en  Italy. 

Grub.  a.  t.  [from  grubbing,  or  mining.] 
1.  A  small  worm  that  eats  holes  in  bodies. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a gets* and  a  but- 
terfly, and  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub. 

Skaktptart,  Canal 
New  creature*  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  Srst ,  and  short  of  thighs  ; 


out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings, 
oceed  to  bew  with  pointed  stings. 

Dryden. 

Theens*. 
Oft  unobverv'd,  invada  the  vital  core ; 
Pernicious  tenant !  and  her  secret  cave 
Knlargc*  bouily,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless.  Phthpi. 

1.  A  short  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.    In  con- 
tempt. 

John  Roman e,  a  abort  clownish  gntb,  would 


II  and  erubUe 


John  Rmnanc,  a  short 

with  him"  °  "™,,"*"r 

Grub-axe.*  n.  t.  A  tool  used  in  grub- 
bing up  weeds,  the  roots  of  trees,  and 
the  like  ;  sometimes  called  grubbage. 
Gri/'bbir.*  n.  s.  [from^rwo.J   One  who 

grubs  up  underwood,  or  the  like. 
To  Gru'bblk.  v.  a.  [grubtlen,  German, 
grub.]   To  feel  in  the  dark. 
Thou  hast  a  colour; 

Now  let  me 
Blind  men  my 
rough: 

Thou  hast  a  ragged  skin  ;  I  do  not  tike  thee. 

X>ryaVw. 

To  Gru'bblk.*  v.  n.    See  To  Grabble 

He  looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  Mill 
grulMing  in  his  pocket*.         Spectator,  No,  444. 

Gnu'BSTREBT.  n.  s.  Originally  the  name 
of  a  street  near  Moor-fields  in  London, 
much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small 
histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 
poems  ;  whence  any  mean  production  is 
called  grubtlreri . 

XaTf  'l^aasf,  puT  SadKa,  fiafiXyta  **«*«, 
'Atrstwrssit  War  iliac  Inarauai. 

The  first  part  though  calculated  only  for  the 
meridian  of  gniaarmt,  was  yet  taken  notice  of  by 
the  better  sort-^^  Arbutlmat. 

Gay. 

To  GRUDGE. t  v.  a.  [from  gruger,  ac- 
cording to  Skinner,  which  in  French  is 
to  grind  or  eat.  In  this  sense  we  say  of 
one  who  resents  any  thing  secretlv,  ke 
chew  it.  Gncgnaeh,  in  Welsh,  Is  to 
murmur;  to  grumble.  Gmnigh,  in 
Scotland,  denotes  a  grumbling  morose 
countenance.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Our 
word  is  from  the  old  Fr.  grouchitr,  to 
murmur,  to  grumble,  to  complain.  See 
also  To  Grutch.] 
1.  To  envy;  to  see  any  advantage  of 
another  with  discontent. 

What  means  tliii  bimidiing  me  from  your  coun- 
sels ?  Do  you  love  your  sorrow  so  well,  as  to 
grrxder  nic  jssrt  of  it.  Sidney 

'Tit  not  in  the* 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  of  my  train. 

Skaknreare,  K.  Lear. 
He  struggles  into  birth,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then  helpless  in  his  mothers'*  lap  is  laid  : 
He  creeps,  be  walks  f  and,  issuing  Into  man, 
Grvdgev  their  life  from  whence  his  own  b»-gan. 

Dryden. 

These  clamours  with  disdain  be  beard, 
Much  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  the  rob'd  re- 
ward. Ilryifn. 

Do  not,  a*  some  men,  run  upon  the  tilt,  and 
taste  uf  the  sediment*  of  a  jrsitlriiie  uncommunica- 
tive dispsiaitiou.  Spectator. 

Let  us  consider  the  inexhaustrd  treasures  of  the 
ocean ;  and  though  some  have  grudged  ih*  great 
share  that  it  takes  of  tlse  surface  or  the  earth,  yet 
we  shall  propose  dtis  too,  aa  a  conspicuous  mark 
snd  character  of  the  v,.sdom  of  Cod.  /Je.il.'r,. 
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I  have  often  heard  the  ftesbyterisms  uy  they 
did  not  firudft  us  our  employment*.  Suri/t. 

S.  To  give  or  take  unwillingly. 

Let  me  at  lean  s  funeral  marriage  crave, 
Sorgrmdgemy  cold  embrace*  in  the grm. 

Dryden,  Awngvbe. 

They  have  grudged  those  contributions,  which 
ban  aet  our  country  at  the  head  of  oil  the  goveru- 
twnt]  of  Europe.  Addison. 

To  Grudgr.+  v.  n. 

1.  To  mnrmur ;  to  repine. 

They  knew  the  force  of  that  dreadful  curse, 
where  unto  idolatry  roekrth  subject ,  nor  b  there 
cauK  why  the  guilty  sustaining  the  same  should 
grurfrc  or  complaip  of  injustice.  Ifwter. 

We  do  not  grudge  ox  repine  at  our  portion,  but 
arc  contented  with  those  circumstances  which  the 
providence  of  God  liath  miulc  lo  l»  our  lot. 

S.  To  be  unwilling ;  to  be  reluctant. 
Yoo  steer  betwixt  the  country  and  the  court, 
Nor  gratify  whate'er  tho  great  desire. 


GRU 


Drydm,  Fab. 

3.  To  be  envious. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest 
y*  be  condemned.  Jam*,,  r.  9. 

*.  To  feel  compunction ;  to  grieve.  Ob- 
solete. 

We  ■ —  grudgi  in  our  ooaeyeoce,  when  wa  re- 
mrmbre  our  synnes.  Bp.  FuAer,  P$.  p.  S3. 

5.  To  wiah  in  secret.  A  low  expression. 
See  the  third  sense  of  Grudging^ 

6.  To  give  or  have  any  uneasy  remains.  I 
know  not  whether  the  word  in  this  sense 
be  not  rather  grugeont,  or  remains; 
grugeont  being  the  part  of  corn  that  re- 
mains  after  the  fine  meal  has  passed  the 
sieve,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  the  lines 
from  Dryden  which  exhibit  grudging  as 
a  substantive.  See  Gbudoino.  Grudg- 
ing in  this  sense,  means  the  symptom  or 
forerunner  of  a  disease ;  not  tne  remains. 

Grudge,  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Old  quarrel;  inveterate  malevolence; 
sullen  malice. 

Many  countriaaj  about  her  war*  full  of  wan, 
which,  for  old  grudges  to  Corinth,  where  thought 
(till  would  conclude  there.  Sidney. 

Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  lo  new  mutiny, 
Where  civil  blood  make*  civil  hands  uiwUjnn. 

Shakrpcare. 
Let  tat  go  In  to  tea  the  generals : 
There  is  »m(  trudge  between  'am ;  'us  not  meet 
They  be  alone.  Shaitptart,  Jul.  Can. 


Sukft. 


A  grudge  in  both,  nine  out  of  mind,  begun, 
And  mutually  beqursth'd  from  sire  lo  son. 

Tatt,  Juv. 

3.  Anger;  ill-will. 

The  god  of  wit,  to  anew  hie  grudge-, 
Clapt  as*'*  car*  upon  the  judge. 

3.  Unwillingness  to  benefit 
Tboae  to  whom  you  ha»e 
With  xrudce  preferr'd  me.  It- 


4.  Envy :  odium  ;  invidious  censure. 

5.  Remorse  of  conscience.  Aintvorth. 

6.  Some  little  commotion,  or  forerunner 
of  a  disease.  Aintworth. 

Gru'dgeoxs.*  n.t.  pi.  [Cotgrave  and 
Sherwood  write  it/rratfenm«;  Dr.  John- 
son, grugeont,  in  the  fifth  definition  of 
the  neuter  verb  grudge.    The  word  is 


with  grudgingt  and  coarse 

and  Ft.  Maid  in  the  Mill. 


remains  after  tht 

the  sieve. 

You  that  can  deal 
Hour.  JSreata* 

Gru'dgkr,*  n.  *.  [from  grudge.]  A 
murmurer;  an  envious  or  discontented 
person. 

These  ben  gruccUrru,  All  of  plsvnti*. 

WitUffe,  St.  Jude,  ear.  1«. 
Slanderers,  rsilrrs,  grudgert,  persecutors,  find- 
fanlu.  TV.  ofBoccahns,  (1636,)  p.  4S. 

Gru'dgino.*  it.  t.  [from  grudge.] 

1.  Discontent;  envy  at  the  prosperity  of 
others. 

The  murmur*,  and  the grudgmg,,  that  lie  fetter- 
ing  in  many  men'*  hearts.    South,  Arm.  till.  77. 

2.  Reluctance;  unwillingness. 

Use  hospitality  to  one  another  « ithout^rud^tit^ 

1  Pet.  iv.  9. 

Many  times  they  go  with  at  great  grudging  to 
serve  in  hit  majesty  s  ships,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
slaves  in  the  galUes.  Balegh 

3.  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

Ev'n  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave, 
He  bad  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 

Dryden,  Medal. 

*.  A  forerunner  or  symptom  of  disease. 

The  smart  or  feeling  of  the  sting  of  contcirnc. 
it  at  sensible  and  lively  a  prognutuck  of  the  worn 
which  never  divtfa,  as  heaviness  of  spirit,  or  gruda 
ingt,  an  of  fevers  or  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Jackten,  Works,  in.  528 
My  Dulabella, 
Host  thou  not  still  *ome  grudging!  of  thy  fever? 

Dryden. 

Gau'ooiNOLY.f  adv.  [from  grudge.']  Un- 
willingly ;  malignantly :  reluctantly. 

Every  man  according  as  he  purpoecth  in  his 
heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly,  or  of 
necessity  ;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 

2  Cor.  is.  7. 

Like  harpies  they  could  scent  a  plenteous  board  ; 

Then  to  be  sure  they  never  fail'd  their  lord  t 
The  rest  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid  • 
Then  drank  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obcy'dL 

Dryden. 

Gau'sx-t  tut.  [gruav,  gruelle,  French, 
from  gnu,  corn-broth;  xnuc,  Saxon; 
gruan,  Korw.  pottage  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley.] Food  made  by  boiling  oatmeal  in 
water;  any  kind  of  mixture  made  by 

Firiper  of  uirth-strangl'd  babe, 

Ditcb-deliver'd  by  a  drab; 

Make  the  gturl  lluck  and  slab.    Shahpeare,  Mac. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water  gruel  f  Prior. 

Gruel  tnade  of  grain,  broths,  malt-drink  not 
much  bopped,  pwsset-driiika,  and  in  general  what- 
ever rvlaxcth.  Arbuthnet. 

GRUFF.f  adj.  Termf,  Dutch ;  prof,  Su, 
Goth.]  Sot 
ners. 

Around  the  fiend,  in 
Foul  bawling  infamy  a 
Gruff  discontent,  through  ignorance  misled 

Cart*. 

They  litd  no  titles  of  honour  among  them  but 
such  as  denoted  some  bodily  strength  or  perfection; 
at,  such  an  one  the  tall,  such  an  one  the  stocky, 
such  an  one  **er*ff-  ^  AddupS,*r,t.  No.  433. 

might  base  enlarged  our  writer's  ca- 
somo  very  free  thoughts. 

Btnttty,  P*U.  Lift.  H9- 

Grtj'ffly.  adv.  Thorn  gruff]  Harshly; 
ruggedly ;  roughly. 


[groff,  ^'^cpY^ 
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The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 
All  sheath °d  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the  god. 

.Drydm,  Fat. 

Grit'ffnsss. t  n.  i.  [from  gruff.]  Rug- 
gedness  of  mien ;  harshness  of  look  or 

voice. 

No  gruffmeu,  I  beseech  you  ;  use  them  civilly, 
and  stick  to  your  point. 
Lett,  la  Alter,  {tup.  frm  Smald.)  Ep.  Car.  i.  IT. 

GRUM.f  odj.  [contracted  from  grumble, 
and  a  low  word,  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
citing  the  example  from  Arbuthnot.  It 
is  no  other,  however,  than  grim  ;  Sax. 
jpam.  See  Grim.]  Sour;  surly;  severe. 

I  found  Sir  Ibomas  I*ec,  wlio  was  very  grum  ; 

and  we  bud  eery  little  discourse, 

LA.  Clarendon1 1  Diary,  p.  MS. 
Nick  looked  tour  and  gmm,  and  would  not  open 
bit  mouth.  AriutAnat. 

To  GRU'MBLE.t  V.  n.^grontmelcn,  j:rom- 

men,  Dutch.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  Rather 
from  the  old  French,  gromelen.  Both 
may  be  referred  to  the  Cimbr.  grem, 
murmur.] 
1.  To  murmur  with  discontent. 

A  bridegroom. 
Dm,  and  Hut  the  ( 


Thou  gntmbli-,!  and  mileat  every  hour  on 
Achillea,  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  fait  great- 
ness as  Cerberus  it  at  Proserpina's  beauty. 

5%aJknjeetT,  Trotf*.  and  CVeis. 
TV  accurst  Pbilistian  stands  on  th*  other  side, 


'South. 

Providence  has  allotted  man  a  competency  .  all 
beyond  it  is  superfluous ;  and  there  vnll  be  grum- 
bling without  end,  if  we  reckon  that  wa  want  diii, 
A  because  we  have  it  not.  L'F 
L'Avare,  not  using  half  his  store, 
Still  grumbla  that  be  hat  no  more. 

2.  To  growl ;  to  gnarl. 

The  lion,  though  lie  sees  the  toils  arc  set, 
Yet,  pinch'd  with  raging  hunger,  scours  away  ; 
Hunts  in  the  face  of  dan^rr  all  the  day ; 
At  night,  with  sullen  pleasure,  grumbles  o'er  hit 
prey.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse  rattle. 

Didst  thou  never  tee  a  drum?  Canst  thou 
make  this  grumite  t    iieaum.  £  Fl.  The  1 
Thou  grumbling  thunder  join  dry  voice. 


Like  a  Norm 
That  gathers  black  upon  the  frowning  sky, 
And  grumbler  in  the  wind,  Aotte,  Sayal  Convert. 

Vapours  foul 
Dash  on  tits  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods 
That  erstmouitg  wave  below.     Thamam,  kYbarr. 

Gru'mbler.  n.s.  [from  grumble.]  One 
that  grumbles ;  a  murmurer;  a  discon- 
tented man. 

The  half-pence  are  good  half-pence,  and  I  will 
stand  by  it ;  if  I  made  them  of  silver,  it  would  be 
Use  same  thing  to  the  grumbler.  Swrfl. 

Gru'mbmmo.  j».  *.  [from grumble.]  Amur- 
muring  through  discontent ;  a  grudge. 

I  have  scrv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  avwuMagt.    Shah.  Tcm/>. 

Gru'mblingly.w  adv.  [from  grumbling.] 
1.  Discontentedly;  sourly. 
%  In  a  hoarse  manner. 

They  speak  good  German  at  the  court,  and 
in  ih*  city ;  but  the  common  and  country  people 
•  to  apeak  grumUingly.Brovn,  Trot.  p.  1  JCs 
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GRUME,  n.  i.  [grumeau,  French ;  gntmut, 
Latin.]  A  thick  viscid  consistence  of  a 
fluid :  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  clotted 
like  cold  blood.  Quincy. 

finu'MLY.  adv.  [from  grunt.]  Sullenly, 
morosely. 

(im-'Mow.  adj.  [from  gmnte.]  Thick  ; 
clotted. 

IV  blood,  when  let.  •»  black,  grumoui,  the 
red  part  without  ■  due  consistence,  the  *erom 
saline,  and  of  •  yellowish  green. 

Armtlhnot  art  Diet. 

Gru'mousxess.  n.  *.  [from  grumoui.] 
Thickness  of  a  coagulated  liquor. 

The  cause  may  bo  referred  cither  to  the  co- 
agulation of  the  serum,  or  grnmmmra  at  the 
Mood.  Hitman,  Surgery. 

(inu'.SDEL  *  «.  s.  Another  name  for  the 

fish  called  a  groundling. 
Grl'ssel.  b.  s.  [More  usually  grouiuil, 

unless  Milton  intended  to  preserve  the 

Saxon  xpun*.]  Hie  groundsil ;  the  lower 

part  of  the  building. 

Next  came  one 
Who  roourn'd  in  caroi-st,  when  tlie  captive  srk 
Naitn'd  hi*  btute  image,  head  and  hand*  lopp'd  off 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  gruNsrC  edge. 
Where  Ik  fell  Bat,  and  sliam'd  hi»  worshippers. 

Miltm,  P.  I~ 

To  GRUNT.J    1  v.  n.  [grunnio,  Latin  ; 

To  GRli'NTLE. J  jnuiuui,  Saxon ;  gre- 
tiia,  Icel.  growler,  granatin;  Fr.  See 
To  Groan.  Grnnl  in  Chaucer  is  the 
pret.  of  groan,  which  Mr.  Matone,  in  a 
note  on  the  use  of  grunt  by  Shakspeare 
in  Hamlet,  has  mistaken  for  the  word 
before  us.  The  sense  of  grunt  for  groan, 
however,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  here 
overpassed,  is  very  ancient  in  our  lan- 
guage.] 

1.  To  murmur  like  a  hog. 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and 


J.Ike  hone,  liound,  hog,  bear,  6rc,  at  every  turn. 

Sfrtiitpcort. 
Pensive  in  mud  they  wallow  all  alone, 
A  .id  snore  and  grunlle,  tt>  each  other',  moan. 

It.  if  Buehmghan,  Rehearsal,  i.  I. 
T!\e  brinded  boar*  may  slumber  undismny'd, 
Or  ;n»nf  secure  bencadi  the  chesuut  .l»de. 

TicMi. 

e  acoldinjr,  quean  to  louder  note*  doth  rise, 
Tj  her  full  pipe*  the  grunting  hog  replies : 
TVe-imlw;'  uuirs  alarm  the  iwiglilnjur*  round. 

oVj/t. 

2.  To  groan. 

TIiaoc  person**,  I  waraunt,  as  well  pleased  •hall 
bo  all, 

Ai  wood  Koine  shall  grunte  at  the  rubbynge  on 
tlie  gall. 

Defence  if  Peace.  (1530.)  To  the  Bote. 
Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  zmnt  and  »weat  under  a  weary  life? 

ShaJajxan;  Hamlet. 

Gnvur.f  w.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1 .  The  noise  of  a  hog. 

Swine's  snowts.  »wiin>'»  bodies,  took  they, 
bristles,  grrutU.  Chapman. 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
la  paaiek  honour  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  n  deadlv  gmnt  and  doleful  squeak, 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  heart*  would  break. 

Dryden. 

From  hence  were  heard 
The  grvntt  of  bristled  boars,  and  groans  of  bears. 
And  nerds  of  howling  wolee*.        Bn4si,  .«*. 
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2.  A  groan. 

Round  about  I  beard 
Of  dying  men  the  grnnli. 

Xmf»W'i  hIV*  Op*  Hypcrm*  l# 
Grit'xtbr.  M.s.  [from  grunt.] 

1 .  One  that  grunts. 

2.  A  kiud  of  fish,  AintKortk. 
Gku'stino.*  w.  i.  [from  grunt.]  The 

noise  of  swine.  Barrel. 

Lament,  ye  awine!  in  grunting*  spend  your  grief; 
For  you,  like  me,  hare  lost  your  sole  relief. 

Coy.  Pastoral*. 

Ghu'xtixgly.*  adv.  [from  grunting.] 
Murrauringly;  niuttcnngly.  Slieraiood. 

Gru'.vtmno.  m.  t.  [from  grunt.]  A  young 
hog. 

To  GRUTCH.t  v.n-  [corrupted  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme  from  grudge,  Dr.  John- 
son says ;  which  is  a  great  mistake.  For 
grutck  is  the  oldest  form  of  our  word 
grudge,  and  is  used  by  Wicliffe  in  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
also  by  Gower  and  Chaucer;  and  is 
regularly  adopted  from  the  old  French 
grouchier.  Crutch  is  yet  used  in  collo- 
quial language.]  To  envy ;  to  repine ; 
to  be  discontented. 

Jesus  wiling  at  himself,  mat  his  disciples 
grueelailen  of  this  thing,  selde  to  tlicm,  this  thing 
aclaundrith  you.  tTietiffe,  St.  John,  si.  €1. 

What  aileth  you  to  grutcaen  thus  and 
Chaucer,  ITi/i  of  Both' I 

He  knewe  the  names  well  of  tho, 

'*    *"*  S  Gou-fr.  Can/.  Jot.  B.  J. 

The  poor  at  the  enclosure  doth  grnlch, 
Because  of  abuses  that  fall, 

I.est  some  men  should  have  but  too  miiih, 
And  some  again  nothing  At  all.       Tusarr,  Hush. 

But  wlsat  we're  bom  for  we  must  bear, 
Our  frail  condition  it  is  such, 

That  what  to  all  may  happen  here, 
irt  chance  to  me,  I  must  not  gruUh.    B.  J»nun. 
Crutch,  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Malice; 
ill-will. 

In  it  be  melted  leaden  bullet*, 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets ; 
To  whom  he  bore  so  Ml  a  erufrA, 
He  ne'er  gave  qi tartar  t*  any  such.  Hndibrn*. 

Grt.T  »•  *•  [yn.  Gr.]  Any  small  thing  ; 
a  thing  of  little  or  no  value ;  a  small 
measure. 

A  gry  is  one  tenth  of  a  line,  a  line  one  tenth  of 
an  inch.  Locke. 

Gry'phon.*  See  Griffin.  Milton  writes 
it  gryphon,  P.  L.  ii.  943. 

Gryth.»    Sec  Gritii. 

GuA'iAcuM.f  n.s.  A  medicinal  wood. 
Guaiacum  is  attenuant  and  aperient. 
It  is  excellent  in  many  chronicle  cases, 
and  was  once  famous  for  curing  the 
venereal  disease,  which  it  still  does 
singly  in  wanner  climates,  but  with  us 
we  find  it  insufficient.  We  have  a  resin 
of  it,  improperly  called  gum  guaiaaim. 

11,11. 

Tlie  add  spirit  in  tar-water  posaesseth  the  virtues, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  of  that  of  guniaenm,  and 
other  medicinal  woods.    Bit.  BerMeu,  Siri;  f  47. 

GUARANTE  E.*/  n.  s.  [garant,  French. 
The  substantive  and  the  verb  arc  in- 
differently written  guarantee,  and  gua- 
ranty.] 

1.  A  power  who  undertakes  to  see  sti- 
.   pulations  performed. 


G  U  A 

great  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  man- 
law*  cannot  secure  It,  may  think  it 


the  concern  of  bis  proodencc.  Smth. 

A  prince  <iisuns[u«*h«i  by  being  a  patron  of 
PnrtesUnts,   and  guarantee  of  the  Westplialian 

treaty.  .-fijussscn  the  War. 

An  oath  ia  a  promise  made  to  God,  and  God  is 
our  superior,  superior  to  king* :  and  be  i*  also 
the  guarantee  and  avenger  of  all  breach  of  faith 
and  injustice.  Lesley. 

2.  Engagement  to  secure  the  performance 
of  articles. 

It  was  made  in  contradiction  to  the  engagements 
that  the  crown  of  England  had  taken,  when  King 
William  gave  his  guaranty  to  the  treaty  of  Tra- 
vendhall.  Li.  Bolingbrvlr. 

To  Gua'ranty-T  v .  a.  [garantir,  French.] 
To  undertake  to  secure  the  performance 
of  any  articles. 

France  hath  always  profited  skilfully  of  it* 
basing  guarantied  the  treaty  of  Monster. 

Ld.  CaettrrfuU. 
Publirk  treaties  made  under  the  sanction,  and 
some  of  them  xuanmtrrd  by  the  soeerrign  powers 
of  other  nations.  Burit  on  FrencU  Jljatn. 

To  GUARD.+  v.  a.  [garder,  French ; 
from  our  word  ward,  the  oi  being  changed 
by  the  French  into  g/  as  Gullet  for 
Walet.  Dr.  Johnson. — The  French  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  low  Lat. 
Kardo,  or  garda.  Goth,  varda,  and 
wtrdian.    See  To  Ward.] 

1.  To  watch  by  way  of  defence  and  se- 
curity. 

W»  by  strata 
Had  frosu  his  wakeful  custody  pvrtoia'd 


The  guarded  gold. 


.  To  protect ;  to  defend. 

Naked  the  graces  guarded  you  from  all 


P.  I- 


Dangers  abroad,  and 


your  thunder  shall. 

tratt,T. 

Your  pow'r  you  never  use,  hut  tor  defence, 
To  guard  your  own  or  others  innocence.  Dryden . 

Fir'd  on  defence,  the  Trojan*  are  not  *lo*r 
Toenord  their  shore  from  au  ea peeled  foe.  Iir:,d. 

The  port  of  Genoa  is  very  ill  guarded  against 
the  storms.  Addison  un  holy. 

3.  To  preserve  by  caution. 

One  would  take  care  to  guard  one's  self  again>t 
this  particular  imperfection,  because  it  is  that 
which  our  nature  scry  strongly  inclines  us  to. 

Addiaon,  Sjtcct. 

4.  To  provide  against  objections. 

Homer  Is**  guarded  every  circumstance  with 
as  mueh  caution  aa  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the 
objection.  Broome  an  the  Odyuey. 

5.  To  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  i 


Glee  him  a  tttery 

h:i  fellow*. 

.W.ii  tfismv,  Merct.  of  fen. 
Set  a  fallow 
In  a  long  modes',  guarded  with  yellow. 

.Waijjwnv,  Hen.  Till. 

6.  Minsheu  says,  that  "  the  gard  of  a  gar- 
ment" is  so  called,  «  because  it  gorrf* 
and  keeps  the  garment  from  tearing." 
It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  gard 
(for  so  our  old  authors  write  it)  is,  in 
this  sense,  another  form  of  gird,  to  fas- 
ten by  binding.  See  To  Gird.  Yet 
Dr.  Johnson  makes  no  distinction. 

How  brave  is  In  ?  in  a  gardml  coat? 

B.  Jrnuon,  Barthat.  Fair. 
Some  of  you  hare  not  your  rich  suits  garded. 

Bp.  Holt.  Otnlemfd.  B.  «. 
Within  this  year  or  two,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
called  to  be  examiner*,  wear  politick  gown* 
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QUA 


~arded  with  copper  lace,  maVinj;  peal  fates  full  I 
of  fear  and  office,  liraum.  and  Ft.  Woman- Holer.  \ 

To  Guard,  v.  h.  To  be  in  a  state  of  cau- 


tion or  defence. 


man  tnust  guard. 


if  be  intend*  to  keep  fair  with  tfao  world,  and 
turn  the  penny.  Cotter. 

To  guard  again*  such  mistakes,  it  ii  necessary 
to  acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  word*. 

Watts,  Logici. 

GuARD-f  n.t.  [garde,  French  ;  xoard,  Teu- 
tonick.] 

1.  A  man,  or  body  of  men,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  watch  by  way  of  defence  or 
prevention. 

The  zuar.i  Dnxc  them,  ami  bmught  them  back 
into  the  guard-chamber.  1  JYingt,  sir.  28. 

Up  into  heaven,  from  paradise,  in  haste 
The  an  gc  tick  guards  ascended,  matt:  and  sad. 
For  man.  Mdten,  p.  L. 

They  tniss'd  courts,  gunrdt,  a  gay  and  num'rous 


>  like  our  Ujwi  were  rude  and  plan. 

Gnnlcy. 

With  lifted  hands,  and  gazing  rye*. 
Hit  psards  behold  him  soaring  through  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

He  mu*t  be  trusted  to  hi*  own  conduct,  since 
there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  except 
what  you  put  into  bis  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciples- Locke. 

They,  usurping  arbitrary  power,  had  their 
fitardr  and  spies  after  the  practice  of  tyrants. 

2.  A  state  of  caution  ;  a  state  of  vigilance. 
The  great  alteration  which  be  made  in  lite  state 
ecclesiastical,  caused  bim  to  stand  upon  bis  guard 
at  home.  Uavies. 
Temerity  puts  a  man  oif  lua  guard.  Estrange. 
It  is  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  upon  a  guard. 

L'Eitrange. 
Now  he  stood  collected  and  prepar'd  ; 
For  malice  and  revenge  tad  put  hi  man  his  guard. 

Dryltn- 

Others  are  cooped  in  clow  by  the  strict  guordj 
of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  igno- 
rant. iMke. 


Smalridge. 

3.  Limitation  ;  anticipation  of  objection ; 
caution  of  expression. 

They  hare  expressed  themselves  with  as  few 
guards  and  restrictions  as  1.  Atlertntry. 

4.  An  ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border. 
Obsolete. 

He  put  the  ephod  on  him,  which  In  girded  with 
she  broydred  garde  of  the  ephod. 

I*tril.  viii.  7.  (TVoisW.  of  1 578  ) 


Const,  and  Canons  Bed  Can.  7  s. 
Tlie  ^uartt.  are  but  slightly  basted  on. 

i  Ada. 


5.  Part  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

6.  In  fencing,  a  posture  to  defend  the 
body  from  the  sword  of  the  opponent. 

7.  Any  thing  that  protects  or  guards  some- 
thing else  ;  as,  a  guard  that  keeps  dress 
from  dirt,  a  tqfe-guard,  as  it  in  some 
places  is  called. 

Guard-boat.*  n.  t.  [guard  and  boat.]  A 
boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds,  in 
order  to  observe  ships  laid  up  in  the 
harbour. 

Guard-chamber.*  n.t.  [guard  and  cham- 
ber.]   A  guard -room. 

Tue  giucd  bore  them,  aud  brought  diern  back 
into  die  guurd-cAomtrr.  I  4*Mig«,  sir.  28. 

Guard-room.*  «.  t.  [guard  and  room.] 
A  room  or  station  in  which  those,  who 
vol.  if. 


are  unpointed  to  watch  and  guard,  as- 
semble.  See  Court  or  Guard. 

The  court  of  guard  was  die  common  phrase  of 
the  time  [Slukspcarr's]  for  the  guard-room. 

Uolons.  AW  en  Shaky*.  OtMlo. 

Guard-ship.    See  Guardsiiip. 
Gua'rdablk.*  adj.  [from  guard.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  protected. 
This  house  was  guardable  without  battery. 
Sir  A.  irdhamt,  Acl.*f  theLou-C<ntutr.(\C,\a,)  p.  58. 
Pacheco  and  his  men  quitted  Ziricksea,  some 
seven  days  before,  as  a  place  not  guardable. 

Ibid.  p.  7$. 

Gua'rdaoe.  «.  *.  [from  guard.]  State  of 
wardship.  Obsolete. 

A  maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy, 
Run  from  ber  guardagc  to  the  sooty  bowm 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou.         Skatipear*,  Otiieilv. 

Gua'rdant.*  old  particip.  of  guard. 

1.  Exercising  the  authority  of  a  guardian. 

You  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot 
ottiec  mc  from  my  son  Coriolanus. 

Shakspeart,  Coriol. 

2.  In  heraldry,  having  the  face  turned 
towards  the  spectator;  as,  a  leopard 
guardant. 

Gua'kdan't.*  n.t.  A  guardian;  a  pro- 
tector. Obsolete. 

My  angry  guardant  stood  alone. 
Tendering  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none. 

Shakxpeare,  X.  Urn.  VI.  P.  I. 

Gua'rdedly.*  adv.  [from  the  part. 
guarded."]  Cautiously. 

It  ohliquely  pointed  out  the  true  object  of  their 
resentment;  but  this  M>  guardrdly,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  serious  charge  a^aiii*:  the 
auUwr.  SUeridaH,  Life  of  Sxtjfl,  p.  210. 

Gua'rdedkkss.*  «.  t.  [from  guarded.] 

Caution ;  wariness. 
GuA'RDBR.f  n.  jr.    One  who  guards. 

The  unarmed  guarden  softly  meet. 

Sandys,  Eetiei.  p.  IS. 
Pages,  chambermaids,  and  guarden. 

ffeaum.  and  Ft.  Xoh.  Gentlemen. 

Gua'rdpul.* adj.  [guard and j»«'/.]Waryj 


Watch  witli  a 
tions. 


I  meanwhile 
eye  the 


no* 
A.  Udl. 


Gua'hdias.  n.  t.  [gardien,  French,  from 
guard.] 

1.  One  that  has  the  care  of  an  orphan ; 
one  who  is  to  supply  the  want  of  pa- 
rents. 

I  am  sorry  for  Iter,  as  I  hare  just  cause,  being 
her  uncle  and  her  guardian.  Shaksjieare,  Much  Ado. 
When  pcrjur'd  guardians,  proud  who  irepiou* 


drank  up  the  streets,  too  narrow  for  their  trains ! 

Drytcn. 

I  Incus  with  two  other  of  the  gunrdinm,  thought 
it  their  duly  to  lake  care  of  tlie  interest  of  the 
three  girls.  Arhutknot. 

2.  One  to  whom  the  care  and  preservation 
of  any  thing  is  committed. 

I  gave  you  all, 
Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries  ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  folio*  °d 
With  such  a  number.  SUakspeare,  A*.  f-e*r. 

It  then  berimes  the  common  concern  of  all 
llist  have  truth  at  heart,  And  more  especially  of 
t!.o^-  who  are  the  appointed  guardian!  of  the 


Watertand. 

Not  used. 


3  A 


Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 
—  Carried  to  Colmeakill, 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  bis  predecessors, 

And  guardian  of  their  bones.  Shaksp.  ifattetk. 
Guardian  of  the  Spiritualties.  He  to 
whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any 
diocese  is  committed,  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  see.  He  may  be  either 
guardian  in  law,  or  jure  magistratut,  as 
the  archbishop  is  of  any  diocese  within 


his  province ;  or  guardian  by  delegation, 
as  lie  whom  the  an  " " 
general  doth  for  the  I 


rotor/. 

Gua'rdian.  adj.    Performing  the  office 
of  a  kind  protector  or  superintendant. 

My  charming  patroness  protects  me  unseen, 
like  my  guardian  angel ;  and  shuns  my  gvati-.uiis 
like  a  fairy,  who  is  bouuuTuI  by  stealth,  and  con- 
ceals  the  giver,  when  site  bestows  tlie  gift. 


Dryden,  Ded.  to  I 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care 
The  promis'd  father  of  the  future  age. 

Pope,  Messiah. 
Meanwhile  Minerva,  in  hrr^u.W.viri  i\are, 

air.  Po}<*. 

Gua'rdianess.*  «.  *.  [from  guardian.] 
A  female  guardian ;  a  duenuo. 

I  have  ptae'd  a  trusty  watchful  guardianeu, 
For  fear  some  poor  earl  steal  her. 

•flcaum.  and  FU  Wit  at  Sc.  Weapons. 

Gua'rdiaxsiijp.  n.  s.  [from  guardian.] 
The  office  of  a  guardian. 

The  curate  stretched  bis  patent  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  a  kind  of  tutelary  guardianship  ou  t  goods 
and  rliaUels.  L'Ellrangt. 

This  holds  true,  not  only  in  low*-*  and  indig- 
nities offered  to  ourselves,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
trust,  when  they  are  offered  to  others  who  are 
commuted  to  our  care  and  guardianship. 

rrtUesreU. 

Theseus  is  the  first  wbo  established  the  popular 
state  in  Athens,  assigning  to  himself  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  laws,  and  chief  eon:u:an*ts  in  war. 

Siaft. 

Gua'rdless.  adj.  [from  guard.]  Without 
defence. 

So  on  the  guardleu  herd,  their  keeper  slain, 
Rushes  a  tyger,  in  the  Libyan  plain.  Walter. 

A  rich  land,  guardirss  and  undefended,  must 
needs  have  been  a  double  incitement.  South,  Sen*. 
Gua'rdsiiip.  n.t. 

1.  Care ;  protection,  [from  guard.] 

How  blesn'd  am  I,  by  audi  a  man  led ! 
Under  whose  wise  and  careful  ^unrtlshtp 
I  now  despise  fatigue  and  hardihip.  Suyl. 

2.  [Guard  and  ship.]  A  king's  ship  to 
guard  the  coast. 

To  Gua'risu.*  v.  a.  [Fr.  guerir.]  To 
heal.  Obsolete. 

Daily  she  dressed  him,  and  did  the  best 
HU  grievous  hurt  to  guarish.         Spenser,  F.  Q. 

GuA'RV-MiRACi.E.*[Cornish,gi«irfWB/r4/.] 
A  miracle-play. 

Tlie  y^ofy-miracle  (in  English  a  miracle-pliy ) 
is  a  kind  of  interlude,  compiled  in  Cornish  out  of 
some  Scripture-biuory,  with  lliat  growness  which 
ied  the  Romans'  iWm  comedia. 

Came,  .S'urt*  ofCormmsU 

Guaia'va.1  ».  s.    An   American  fruit. 

Gua'va.  \  The  fruit,  says  Sir  Hans 
Slnane,  is  extremely  delicious  and 
wholesome.  They  have  only  this  in- 
convenience, that,  being  vtry  astrin- 
gent, they  stop  up  the  belly,  if  taken 
in  great  quantities.  sMiller. 

M  at 
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To  GUBE'RNATE.*  v.  a.  [Lrt.  guberno.] ' 
To  govern.  Cockermn. 
Gubbrna'tjon.  n.  s.  [guberrtatio,  I -at.] 
Government ;  superiotendency  ;  supe- 
riour  direction. 

Perhaps  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  govern- 
mnit  of  the  kingdom*  at  nature  and  grace,  but 
what  is  transacted  by  the  man  Jesus,  inhibited  by 
tb*  difine  power  and  wisdom,  and  employed  a*  a 
mnlium  or  conscious  instrument  of  this  esteusivc 
guiernatkm.  »'<>«*,  /"proe-  «T  <*<■  Mind. 

Gube'RNATIV-e.*  orf/.  [from  outferna/t*.] 
Governing;  ruling. 

lie  talked  to  him  of  rat  and  gutrrnatii *  wis- 
dom. Hackrt's  J. ife afAbp.  U  Miami,  {1693,)  p.  39. 
Gu'dgeon.t         [goiyon,  French.  Our 
own  word  was  formerly  gogcon,  or  goo- 
Huloet's  Diet.] 
1.  A  small  fish  found  in  brooks  and  ri- 
ven, easily  caught,  and  therefore  made 
•  proverbial  name  for  a  man  easily 
cheated. 

"Tit  true,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards  j 
But  n^nw,  flounder*,  what  ray  Thame*  afford*. 

l'ope. 

«.  A  man  easily  cheated. 

Tbi*  he  did  to  draw  you  in,  like  «o  many  gud- 

Sunfl. 
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Vic  tdw  to  ;i*^h»  il  with  such  due  grace, 
Ai  ^.tiull  become  our  bounty,  and  thy  place. 

B.  Jonion,  CynlAia's  Berth. 
See  you  well  guerdon  d  for  these  good  deeerts. 

Siokipeare,  A".  Hen.  VI.  P.  II- 

Gue'kdokablb.*  adj.    [from  guerdon.'] 
Worthy  of  reward.  Obsolete. 

Finding  it  as  well  guetdanaUe,  a*  grateful,  to 
publish  Uicir  libel*. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hist.  Bid.  III.  p.  75. 

Gup/udokless.*  adj.  [guerdon  and  less.] 
Unrewarded.    Obsolete.  Bullokar. 

GumStmlea  be  pai>t. 

Chancer,  ComjJ.  »flkc  Bl.  Knight,  ver.  400. 

To  GUESS. f  v.  n.  [gkusen,  Dutch; 
ghissen,  German.  Junius  refers  to  the 
Danish  giette,  to  make  conjecture ;  be 
rcnius,  to  the  Sokoii  jeean,  to  divine, 
from  the  Goth,  gaeia,  whence  the  Icel. 
gitka,  a.  d.  gaelska.  Lye, 
prefers  the  Irish  geasam,  to  conjecture, 
to  divine.] 

To  conjecture ;  to  judge  without  any 


disadvantage;  a 
gudgeons  being  c 


;  to  be  caught  to  a  roan's  own 
bait  ;  an  allurement : 
commonly  used  as  baits 
For  pike,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  the 
example  from  Shakspeare.  The  old 
phrase,  it  may  be  added,  was  "  to  swal- 
low a  gudgeon,"  i.  e.  to  be  deceived, 
ettre  beffl*.    Sherwood's  Diet. 

But  Bab  not  with  ibis  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  Awl's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Shalapeare,  Merck,  of  Ten. 
Such  as  Gregory  or  Bede  wire,  who  being  ho- 
nest, and  withal  ere  dulous,  and  trusting  other*, 
ruu&swu*  many  a  gudgeon. 

Farmtr,  Jnti,.  «*r  (IS1»,J  p.  M. 

British  consul. 
By.  Lloyd,  Hut-  ofCh.Gov.  in  Gr.Bril.  (1684,)  Pref, 
4.  An  iron  pin  on  which  a  wheel  turns. 
Many  time*  the  iron  gudgeons  grow  hot  for 

want  of  greasing- 
Hiit.  of  making  Gunpowder,  Sprat's  Hist.  R.  &p.981. 

Gue'lder-Rose.*    See  Geldbr-rose. 

Gubj-ps.*  n.  s.  pi.  The  name  of  a  faction 
in  Italy,  formerly  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Gibcllines.    See  Gibrllikb*. 

Italy  was  long  lorn  in  pieces  by  the  Guetft  and 
Gihttlines.  jfddivm.  Sped.  No.  125. 

GUE'ItDON.f  ft.  t.   [guerdon,  French ; 

price, 1 
in  I 


I. 


certain  principles  of  judgement. 
You 


Teut.  tetrrf,  or  tcurth, 


from  tl 

value.]  A  reward;  a  rccompence,  ...( 
a  good  and  bad  sense.  A  word  now  i 
rarely  if  at  all  used. 

But  to  the  virgin  comes,  who  all  this  virile 
Amaaed  stands  borsclf  no  roock'd  to  see, 
liy  him  who  be*  tht  guerdon  of  bis  guile, 
For  w  miafeigning  her  true  knight  to  be. 

.Vyienarr,  F.  Q 

He  ahall,  by  tby  revenging  hand,  at  once  Receive 
tbo  ju»t  guerdon  of  all  bis  former  r" 

Fame  ii  the  spur  that  the  clear 
To  acorn  delights,  and  live  laborkw*  day*; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  bunt  out  into  «ud«kn  blaie, 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorred  sheer*, 
And  alin  the  thin..pun  life.        MOton,  Lycidau 
To  Gub'RDON.*  r.  a.  [old  Fr.  guerdonner; 

of  our  own   oldest  verbs, 
i  it.]  To 


ante*.  A'noUes. 
piril  doth  raise 


and  one 


who  caus'd  your  father",  death. 

Shnktpeore, 

Let  not  your  ear*  despise  my  touguu  for  e»cr, 
Which  shall  posses*  ll>cm  with  the  heaviest  sound 
Tliat  ever  yet  they  heard. 

—  Hum!  Uuswotit.         Shuksi>eare,  Macbeth. 

lie  tliat,  by  reason  of  his  swift  motions,  can  in- 
form himself  of  all  place*  and  preparation*,  should 
lie  not  very  often  guea  rightly  of  thing*  to  come, 
where  God  plcaseth  nol  to  give  impediment? 

Ralegh,  llul. 
Their  issue  swarming  bands 
Of  arabuah'd  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress, 
To  be  Taicallan  enemies  I  guea. 

Ihyden,  Ind.  Kmp. 
The  same  author  venture*  Ui' guea  at  the  par- 
ticular fate  which  would  attcud  the  Uomon  govern- 
ment. 

How  tliat  ungrateful  charming  maid 

My  pure**  pa»«on  lias  betray'd.  Swift. 

2.  To  conjecture  rightly,  or  upon  some 
just  reason. 

One  may  -u«i  by  Plato'*  writingr,  that  his 
meaning,  a*  to  the  inferior  dcitiex,  was,  that  they 
who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
nut,  might  let  them  alone ;  but  that  himself  bad  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God. 

StiUingJleet. 

To  Guess,  v.  a.  To  hit  upon  by  accident; 
to  determine  rightly  of  any  thing  with- 
out certain  direction  of  the  judgement. 

1 1'  Xenei  wx>  able  to  call  every  common  soldier 
by  lri<  name  in  hi*  army,  it  may  be  gueswd  he  got 
not  thi»  wonderful  ability  by  learning  hi*  lewms 
by  heart.  *"■»<*<• 

Guess.  »•  *•  [from  the  verb.]  Conjecture; 
judgement  without  any  positive  or  cer- 
tain grounds. 

The  enemy',  in  view  ;  draw  up  your  power* : 
H  nrd  is  the  gueu  of  their  true  strength  and  force*. 

Skaktprare. 

His  guea  waa  usually  a*  near  to  prophecy  a* 
any  man'*.  FeU,  Life  of  Hammond. 

A  poet  must  confess 
His  art's  like  physick,  but  a  happy  guea.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  wrong  way  of  proceeding  to  venture  a 
greater  good  for  a  less,  upon  uncertain  gwuet, 
before  a  due  examination.  Locke. 

We  may  make  some  gueu  at  the  distinction  of 
thing*,  into  those  that  are  according  to,  above,  and 
contrary  to  reason.  Ijtcke. 

This  problem  yet,  this  offspring  of  a  gueu, 
LetusforonceschUJof  uuU.  coiiftia.  Prior. 
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No  man  is  blast  by  accident,  or  guest  ; 
True  wisdom  is  (be  price  of  bappineaa.  Yuuttg. 

Gue'ssbr.  n.  *.  [from  gueu.]  Conjee- 
turcr;  one  who  judges  without  certain 
knowledge. 

It  I*  the  opinion  of  direr*  good  guessers,  that 
the  last  fit  will  not  be  more  violent  than  advan- 
tageous. Pope. 
If  fortune  should  please  but  to  take  such  a 
crotchet, 

To  thee  I  apply,  great  Smedley'.  successor. 
To  give  thee  lawn  »lecve*,  a  mitre  and  i 
"  I 

Sni/I. 

Gue'ssinoly.  adv.  [from  guessing.]  Con- 
jccturally  ;  uncertainly.    Not  in  use. 
1  have  a  letter  gueawgiy  art  down. 

A'jiiijpeonr,  K.  Lear. 

GUEST.+  n.s.  [sa^  JW^  XT*-  Saxon; 
gast,  Golb.giesir,  Icel.  gviett,  Welsh.] 

1.  One  entertained  in  the  house  or  at  the 
table  of  another. 

They  all  murmured,  saying,  diat  he  was  gone  to 
be  guest  with  a  man  that  ■■  a  tanner. 

St.  Luke,**.  7. 
Methlnks  s  father 
I*,  at  the  nuptial  of  hi*  ton,  ague*! 
That  best  become*  the  table. 

Shahpean,  ITmt.  Too-. 
Tell  my  royal  gueu 
I  add  to  bis  commands  my  own  request. 

Dri/drn, 

2.  A  stranger ;  one  who  comes  newly  to 
reside. 

O  deserts,  deaarta !  how  fit  a  giaesf  am  I  for  you, 
•inoe  my  heart  can  people  you  with  wild  r* venom 
boosts,  which  in  you  arc  wanting?  Sidney. 
Those  bsppl 


pby'd  on  ber  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  I 
t  jrues><  were  in  brr  eye* ;  which  parted  I 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.  Sha' 

To  GiresT.*  u.  n.  To  be  entertained  in 
the  house  or  at  the  table  of  another. 

A  young  man  at  that  time  guested  in  her  father's 
bouse.  Heywood,  Hieranh.  ofJngds,  1635,  p.  479. 

Gue'stch  amber,  n.s.  [gue st  and  chamber.] 
Chamber  of  entertainment. 

Where  is  the  xsvtfcW.irr,  where  I  shall  eat  the 
passover  with  my  disciples  ?      St.  Mark,  si  v.  14. 

Gue'strite.  n.  s.  [from  guest  and  rite.] 
Offices  due  to  a  guest. 

Ulyswasodear 
A  gift  esteem 'd  it,  that  he  would  not  bcaro 
In  bis  black  fleete  that  guest-rile  to  the  war. 

Chapman. 

Gtj'estwise.*  adv.  [guest  and  wise.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  guest. 
.My  heart  with  her,  but  a*  gitrifitsV,  sojourn 'd. 

tVWgieanr,  Mid.  Xighl  Cream. 

To  Gu'tKJLK.  v.  n.  [gorgogliare,  Italian.] 
To  sound  as  water  running  with  inter- 
missions out  of  a  narrow  mouthed 
vessel. 

Gui'dable.*  adj.  [from  guide.]  That 
may  be  governed  by  counsel. 

A  submissive  and  guidaite  spirit,  a  disposition 
easy  to  all. 

Sprat,  Serm.  before  the  King,  (1676,)  p.  11. 

Gui'daoe.  n.  s.  [from  guide.]  The  reward 
given  to  a  guide.  Ainsmorth. 

Gui  'dance,  n.  *.  [from  guide.]  Direction ; 
government. 

They  charge  mcwhh  neglecting  die  guidance  of 
ter  men.  .S/vwrr. 
As  to  those  wbo  lived  untirr  thr  ^.Warier  of 
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light,  it  is  highly  probable  that  miracles,  or  *  met. 
ugr  from  the  dead,  would  persuade  them 

AtttrtuTy. 

Particular  application  must  b*  left  to  Christian 
prudence,  under  Ibe  guidance  of  God's  holy  *p  " 
who  knows  our  necessity  before  we  ask,  and  our 
ignorance  in  Biking.  Sogers. 

This  to  the  young  —  but  thy  eiperienc'd  age 
rYajiii  not  the  guidance  of  a  former  sage.  Seseetl. 

A  prince  ought  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  or 
influence  of  either  faction,  because  be  declines 
from  hi>  office  of  presiding  over  the  whole  to  be 
tlx.'  bead  of  a  party.  Swift. 

T«  GUIDE.-*  v-  a.  [guider,  French ; 
guier,  guyer,  old  French;  whence  our 
ancient  word  git  for  guide.  See  To  GtR. 
Serenius  traces  guide  to  the  Icel.  gaeta, 
the  diminutive  of  gtte,  to  take  heed.] 

1.  To  direct  in  a  way. 

When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  Rmlc 
you  into  all  truth.  Si.  John,  ifi.  13 

Tbe  new^llght  served  to  guide  tbero  to  tlieir 
neighbours'  coffers.  Decay  if  Puty. 

Whosoever  has  a  faithful  friend  to  giriaV  him  in 
tbe  dark  passages  of  life,  may  carry  hie  eyea  in 
another  man's  bead,  and  yet  aee  never  the  wane. 


To  influence. 
Upon  lime,  or  mch  like  lecuUr  ma 
nothing  but  the  interest  of  this  world  era*.  I 


Se 

to  instruct, 
is  and  guide  me. 

Ptatm  xxxi.  3. 

4.  To  regulate;  to  superintend. 

Women  neglect  that  which  St.  Paul  assigns 
proper  business,  the  r«i,Ji»<  nf  the 

Decay  of  Pitty. 

Guide,  n.  *.  [guide,  French,  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  One  who  directs  another  in  his  war. 

Thou  gavest  them  a  burning  pillar  of  fire  to  be 
a  guide  of  me  unknown  journey.     WistL  xvlii.  3. 
Can  knowledge  hare  no  bound,  but  mutt 
advance 

So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance? 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way, 

TW  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day?  Denkam. 

2.  One  who  directs  another  in  his  conduct. 

While  yet  but  young,  hit  father  dy'd. 
And  left  him  to  an  happy  guide.  WaUer. 

They  have  all  the  name  pastoral  gtaiiei  appointed, 
authorised,  sanctified,  and  set  apan  by  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  God,  by  the  direction  of  the  spirit,  to 
direct  and  lead  the  people  of  God  in  the  same  way 
of  eternal  salvation.  Pearson. 

3.  Director;  regulator. 

Wbo  the  guide  of  nature,  but  only  the  God  of 
nature?  In  bim  we  live,  more,  and  are.  Those 
things  which  nature  is  Mod  to  do,  are  by  divine  art 
performed,  using  nature  as  an  instrument :  nor  is 
there  any  such  knowledge  dirine  in  nature  herself 


them 


but  in 

Hooker. 

Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried, 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  giaoV. 

Drydtn,  Fat. 

Gui'DBLBss-t  adj.  [from  guide.]  Having 
no  guide ;  wanting  a  governour  or  su- 
penntendant. 

Thus  leave  tUs  guidetess  realm  sn  open  prey 
To  endless  storms  and  waste  of  civD  war. 

SadtriUe,  Gotimluc,  t.  3.  (1561.) 

Tli'  ambitiou*  Sv*ode,  like  restless  billows  tr»t. 
Though  in  his  life  lie  blood  and  ruin  hroath'd, 
To  hit  now  guide/eu  kingdom  peace  bequeath "d. 


GUI 

There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  valleys  blow, 
Whose  every  pa  8"  bears  empty  shades  away. 
Which  guiddest  in  tho«e  dark  dominions  stray. 

Dryden. 

Gui'dp.post.*  n.  ».  {guide  and  prist.]  A 
post,  where  two  or  more  roads  meet, 
directing  the  traveller  which  to  follow. 

Great  men  are  the  guideptuts  and  marks  in  the 
etale.  Baric,  Sji.  on  Amerie.  Tatniimi. 

Gui'dt.*..^  n.  s.  [from guide.']  Director; 
regulator;  guide.  Obsolete,  Dr.  John- 
son says,  meaning  as  to  the  preceding 
sense.  But  guider*  are  still  applied  to 
the  word  tendons  in  the  north  of  England- 
Craven  Dialect. 

Our guider  come !  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct 
us.  Skaktjfarf. 

That  person,  that  being  provoked  by  exceatiie 
pain,  thrust  his  dagger  into  his  body,  and  thereby, 
instead  of  reaching  his  vitals,  opened  an  impost- 
hume,  tlte  unknown  cause  of  all  his  pain,  and  so 
subbed  himself  into  perfect  health  and  ease,  surely 
had  great  reason  to  acknowledge  chance  for  bis 
for  tbe  guidrr  of  his 
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Soulk 

Gm'DERBSs.*  ».  s.  [from  guider.]  She 
who  guides  or  directs.  Obsolete. 
In  earth*  alone  to  be  theyr  guydresse. 

Cozlim,  Pilgrimage  if  the  Saul,  (M82.) 
Ah  !  tckle  and  blind  giruhrw  or  the  world, 
hat  pleasure  hast  thou  In  my  misery  ? 

Trag.  afSalimanand  Perteda,  (1J99  ) 

GUI'DON.i  n.i.  [French;  from giuV/er, 
to  direct,  to  shew/)  A  standardbearer; 
a  standard.  Obsolete. 

On  the  east  wall  hangs  his  target,  coat  of  arms 
and  crest,  and  near  unto  them  a  guidon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  Athuwte,  Berk.  ii.  377. 

GUILD.f  ».  *.  [Saxon,  jilb,  tribute,  from 
plban,  to  pay;  fraternities  originally 
contributing  sums  towards  a  common 
stock ;  jilbrcipe,  a  fellowship,  a  corpor- 
ation. The  word  is  found  in  various 
tongues ;  old  French  gilde,  societe,  La- 
combe;  Teut.  gilde,  societas  contribu- 
tionum,  Kilian;  Icel.  gilde,  eonvivium, 
symposium,  Serenius.  The  last  as 
perhaps  a  disorderly  meeting,  deviating 
From  the  original  plan  of  sober  combin- 
ation into  the  extravagancies  of  unre- 
strained festivity.]] 

1.  A  society ;  a  corporation;  a  fraternity 
or  company,  combined  together  by 
orders  and  laws  made  among  themselves 
by  their  prince's  licence.  Hence  the 
common  word  guild  or  guildhall  pro- 
ceeds, being  a  fraternity  or  commonalty 
of  men  gathered  into  ouc  combination, 
supporting  their  common  charge  by 
mutual  contribution.  Couet. 

In  woollen  cfotb  it  appears,  by  those  ancient 
guilds  that  wore  settled  in  England  for  this  ma- 
nufacture, that  this  kingdom  greatly  flourished  in 
that  art.  Hale,  Or*,  of  Mankind 

At  when  the  long-cer'd  milky  mothers  wait 
At  some  sick  miser's  triplc-bolicd  gate, 
For  their  defrauded  absent  fuaK  they  make 
A  moan  so  loud,  that  all  tbe  guild  awake. 

2.  A  town!)  all. 


pie  were. 


:  gycU  or  sol 


guild.]^  The 


besixcltt, 
gilta,  to 


Atiti 

Spenmer,  p.  Q,  H.  vii.  43 

Gui'ldablb,*  adj.  [from  guild.]  Liable 
to  tax. 


By  the  discretion  of  tbe  six 
other  nunistcrs,  in  places  guildaUe. 

Sj/dman,  Mm.  Jur. 
Guildha'll.*  n.  ».  [from 
hall  in  which  a  corporation  t 
sembles ;  a  townhall. 

Tlse  mayor  to  wards  r>*M»<i0  hioa  him  in  all  post. 

SSaitpeere,  /tie*.  III. 
Toward*  thre*  nr  four o' dork, 
Look  far  the  news  that  tbe  guildhall  affords. 

SkoJctjieare,  Rick.  III. 

GUlLE.t  n.  t.  [guile,  gille,  old  French' 
the  same  with  mile.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Mr.  II.  Tooko  deduces  it  from  the  Sax. 
pi^liatj,  ge-pijiban,  to  conjure,  to  divine ; 
consequently,  he  says,  to  practise  cheat 
and  imposture.  Div.  of  Furloy,  ii.  32+. 
—  The  Dutch  gylen,  the  low  German, 
to  beguile,  and  the  Su.  Goth, 
deceive,  to  entrap  in  snares, 
must  be  also  remembered ;  Icel.  viel, 
deception.  Barbazan  says,  that  the  old 
French  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabick, 
and  that  it  was  anciently  written  g/iilc. 
Diss,  sur  la  Longue  Fran.  Our  word  is 
rarely  used  in  the  plural,  but  it  occurs 
in  Slielton's  Transl.  of  Don  Quixote,  P. 
iv.  ch.  vi.  "  If  his  guiles  be  not  at  the 
beginning  detected.  J  Deceitful  cun- 
ning; insidious  artifice;  mischievous 
subtilty. 

With  fawning  words  he  courted  her  awhile, 
And  looking  lovely,  and  oft  sighing  sore, 
Her  constant  Iteart  did  court  with  divers  guile  ; 
But  words  and  looks,  and  sighs  she  did  abhor. 

Spenser,  P.  Q. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile- 
SI.  John,  i.  47. 

When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  to  me !  This  do  I  beg  of  beav'n, 
When  I  am  cold  in  seal  lo  you  or  yours. 

Motwavrrr,  Rich.  III. 

We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resoave 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war.  Hut.  P.  1.. 

Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn  i 
Subtile  he  needs  must  be  who  could  seduce 
Angela.  ildtan,  P.  L. 

To  Guile.*  v.  a.  [Fr.  gu tiler,  gutter; 
which  Barbazan  deduces  from  the  Lat. 
veJare.]  To  disguise  cunningly ;  to  con- 
ceal. 

For  who  wotes  not  that  woman's  subtiltyes 
Can  guylen  Argus  ?        Spenser,  F.  Q.  Hi.  ia.  7, 

la  it  repentance, 
Or  only  a  f.u'r  ihrw  to  gttoV  his  mtsrhiefs? 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  The  Pilgrim. 

Gui'led.*  adj.  [from  guile.]  Treacher- 
ous ;  deceiving.    Not  proper. 

Thus  ornament  ia  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea.    Shah.  Mereh.  of  Yen. 

Gui'leful.  adj.  [guile  and /«***.] 

1.  Wily;  insidious;  mischievously  artful. 

The  way  not  to  be  inveigled  by  them  that  are 
so  guileful  through  skill,  is  thoroughly  to  be  in- 
Tin  that  which  maketb  skilful  against  guile. 


Without  expense  at  all. 
By  guileful  Mi  words,  peace  may  be  obtaiu'rf. 

Shakspecur,  lien.  VI. 

He  sew  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  uoweetiDg,  ■wonded 
Upon  her  husband.  Mdian,  P.  L. 

The  guileful  phantom  now  forsook  die  shrowd. 
And  flew  sublime,  and  vaniab'd  in  a  cloud. 

Druxierif  Aln. 
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2.  Treacherous;  secretly  rnisehicvous. 

I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 
Where  the  dead  corpi  of  Bewianus  lay. 

Titus  Andnnicus. 

Gui'LKFULLY.t  adv.  [from  guileful-]  In- 
sidiously ;  treacherously. 

He  cannot  be  excused,  in  that  be  caused  not 
bis  friends  to  mtore  the  money  which  tbey  hod 
(uibfully  borrowed.  Bakttc.  on  Providence,  p.  31 1. 
To  whom  the  tempter  guilefully  reply'd- 

MUoa,  P.  h. 

Gui'LBrul.NrJts.+  n.  t.  [from  guileful.'] 
Secret  treachery;  tricking  cunning. 

Sficnvood. 

Gui'leless.+  adj.  {from  guile-]  Free 
from  deceit ;  void  of  insidiousness ;  sim- 
ply honest. 

And  the  plain  o», 
That  barmlesa,  honest,  guiteku  animal, 
Id  what  hu  he  oflended  ?         Tkam&n,  Spring. 

I  chea'd  the  tuiWoi  daughters  of  the  plain, 
Nor  dropp'd  the  chaw,  till  Jesse  wa«  my  prey. 

Stiemtmt,  FJeg.  26. 

Gui'lelessxess.*  n.  s.  [from  guileless.] 
Freedom  from  deceit ;  pure  honesty  and 
innocence. 

Gui'i.er.T  *•  [from  guile.  Norm,  Fr. 
gylour.]  A  deceiver ;  one  that  betrays 
into  danger  by  insidious  practices. 

In  the  lute  timet  there  schulen  coc 
wandering  after  their  own  desires. 

tricliffe,  SI.  Juie,  ver.  18. 
Where  those  two  guuWt  with  MaJtjecco  were. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
But  be  wns  wary  wi*c  in  all  hu  way, 
And  well  perceived  hi*  deceitful  sleight ; 
Ne  suffered  lust  bii  safety  to  betray ; 
So  goodly  did  beguile  the  guiler  of  the  prey. 

Siietuer,  F.  Q. 

GUI  LLOTINE.*  n.t.  [French.  Said  to 
be  the  invention  of  one  Dr.  Guillotine)  at 
the  early  part  of  the  French  democrat- 
ical  revolution,  viz.  in  I792>  who  him- 
self suffered  under  the  machine.  It 
was,  however,  nothing  more  than  a 
slight  improvement  on  an  ancient  itistru- 
ment,  formerly  used  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  for  beheading  criminals.] 
A  machine  for  separating,  at  one  stroke, 
the  head  of  a  person  from  the  body. 

A  bloody  ruffian,  who,  whilst  he  is  receiving 
their  homage,  ii  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and 
fitting  to  their  tint  the  slider  or  hit  guillotine. 

Burke  on  a  Regicide  /Voce. 

Yea;  to  ray  country's juatice  I  appeal, 
Nor  dread  the  press,  the  gnilMine,  nor  wheel. 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  P.  ii. 

To  Gui'llotive.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  decapitate  by  the  guillotine. 
Had  you  born  guillotined  by  Robespierre. 
Bp.  Watson,  A)icl.f«T  the  Bib.  in  Lett,  to  T.  Itme,  L.  7. 

GUILT.f  n.  s.  [ylt,  Saxon,  originally 
signified  the  fine  or  mulct  paid  for  an 
offence,  and  afterward  the  offence  itself. 
Dr.  Johnson. — Guilt  is  je-pijleh,  guiled, 
guWd,  guilt :  the  past  participle  of  ge- 
pijlian.  And  to  find  guilt  in  any  one, 
is  to  find  that  he  has  been  guiled,  or,  as 
we  now  say,  beguiled;  as  wclced  means 
witched,  or  bewitched.  To  pronounce 
guiltt/  is  indeed  to  pronounce  xcicJtrd. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purlcy,  ii.  324. 

1.  The  state  of  a  man  justly  charged  with 
a  crime ;  the  contrary  to  innocence. 


GUI 


that  con!,)  ,,11,-nch  the  envy  that  «*»  upn  the  Ling 
for  this  execuuon.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Wlteu  time  two  are  taken  away,  the  possibility 
of  guHl,  and  the  possibility  of  innocence,  what 
restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed  lay  upon  any 
man  ?  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

2.  A  crime ;  an  offence. 

Clone  pent  up  guilts 
Hire  your  concealing  continent*,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  sumnionere  grace.  Shall.  A",  hear. 

Guilt-sick.*  adj.  {guilt  and  sick.]  Dis- 
eased by  guilt. 

Then  we  live  indeed, 
When  we  can  go  tu  rest  without  alarm 
Given  every  minute  to  a  guHt-siek  conscience 
To  keep  us  waking,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
Secure  in  being  innocent. 

ifrnum.  and  Ft.  Our.  of  the  Country. 

GuiVriLY.t  adv.  [from guilty.]  Without 
;  without  clearness  of 


Bloody  and  guilty ;  guiltily  awake, 
'  Anil  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  day* : 
Think  on  lord  Hastings,  and  despair,  and  die. 

Skaispeare,  Rick.  III. 
The  satire  should  be  like  lite  porcupine, 
That  shoot*  sharp  quills  out  in  each  angry  line, 
And  wounds  the  blushing  cheek,  and  fiery  eye, 
Of  him  that  hears,  and  readeth  guiltily. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sat.  v.  3. 
This  leprous  soul,  that  attends  guiltily,  but  yet 
comfortably,  your  determination  upon  it 

Donne,  Devot.  p.  ill 5. 

Gui'ltisess.  n.  $.  [from  guilty.]  The 
state  of  being  guilty;  wickedness;  con- 
sciousness of  crime. 

IK-  thought  Ida  flight  rather  to  proceed  of  a 
fc.irt'ul  »..«ri«rM  than  of  an  bumble  faithfulness. 

Sidney. 

The  last  was  I  that  Tell  thy  tyranny ; 
O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terrour  of  thy  guiltiness. 

'  Snnbpeare,  Rick.  III. 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness.  Star*. 

Gui'LTLtss-t  adj.  [from  guilt.] 


Innocent ;  free  from  crime. 

I  am  in  Uus  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hand* ; 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  will  be  guiUltn  at  the  meaning. 


///. 

Many  worthy  and 
All  guiltless,  meet  reproach.     Sttatijieare,  Othello. 

Then  sludl  the  man  be  guiltless  from  iniquity, 
and  this  woman  shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

AW.  t.  31. 
Thou,  who  dost  all  thou  wishes*  at  thy  will, 
And  never  wiliest  aught  but  what  is  right, 
Preserve  this  guiltiest  blood  they  seek  to  spill ; 
Thine  be  my  kingdom.  Fairfax. 

Guiltless  of  greatness,  thus  he  always  pray'd, 
Nor  knew  nor  wisb'd  lie,  that  those  vows  he  made 
On  his  own  head  should  be  at  last  repaid.  Dryden. 
The  teeming  earth  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough. 

Thou  know'st  how  guiUUss  first  I  met  thy  flame, 
When  loveappnnch'd  me  under  friendship's  name. 

Pope- 

2.  Unpolluted. 

Such  grdening  tools  a*  Art  yet  rude, 
Guiltiest  uf  fire,  had  forvn'd.  Ifillm,  P-  L. 

This  bush  of  yellow  beard,  Usis  length  of  hair. 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 

Shall  faU°a  plcMeoui  crop",  reeervTfoTtbee. 

Dry-Jen,  Fa*. 

3.  Having  no  experience. 

Heifers  guiltless  of  the  yoke.         Pope,  Jtvsd. 

Gli'ltlessly.  arfti.  [from guiltiest.]  With- 
out guilt ;  innocently. 
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Gdi'ltlesskess.  n.  *.  [from  guiltiest.] 
Innocence :  freedom  from  crime. 

A  good  number,  trusting  to  their  number  more 
than  to  their  value,  and  valuing  money  higher  than 
equity,  felt  that  guiltlessness  is  not  always  with  east 
oppressed.  Sidney. 

I  would  not  have  had  any  hand  in  his  death,  of 
whose  guStlessurss  I  was  better  assured  than  any 
man  living  could  be.  king  CaarsV*. 

GUI'LTY.t  adj.  [jylti?,  Saxon,  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  for  an  offence. 
But  see  the  etymology  of  Guilt.] 

1.  Justly  chargeable  with  a  crime;  not 
innocent. 

We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in 
thai  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  be- 
sought us,  and  we  would  not  hear.  Gen.  alii.  SI. 

Mork'd  you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  Use  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  bear  of  Cla 
death?  Shal 
Willi  mortal  hatred  I  pursu'd  his  life, 
'  Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife ; 
Nor  I,  but  as  1  lov'd ;  yet  all  corobin'd, 
Your  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind.  Dryd. 

Farewell  the  stones 
And  threshold,  guilty  of  my  tnidiught  moans. 

Dryden. 

There  is  no  man,  that  is  knowingly  wicked,  but 
is  guilty  to  himself;  and  there  is  no  roan,  that  Car- 
rie* guilt  about  him,  but  he  receives  a  sting  into 
bis  soul.  THIatsan. 

2.  Wicked;  corrupt. 

All  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world, 
Tost  by  ungenerous  passion,  sinks  away.  Thorns. 

3.  Conscious. 

I'll  give  out  all  be  docs  is  dictated  from  other 
men,  and  swear  it  too,  if  thou'lt  ha'mc ;  and  that 
I  know  the  time  and  place  where  he  Mole  it, 
though,  my  soul  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing. 

B.  Jonsan,  Cmthui's  Revels. 

When  we  are  not  guilty  to  ourselves.  TiWttson. 

Gui'lty-like.*  adv.  [guilty  and  like.] 
Guiltily. 

Casaio,  my  lord  !  No  sure  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  be  would  xteal  away  so  guilty -like 
Seeing  you  coming.  Shaiaxnre,  Othello- 

Gui'mtle.*  See  Wimple. 
GUI'NEA.f  n.  s.  [from  Guinea,  a  coun- 
try in  Africa  abounding  with  gold. 
"  They  [the  ships  belonging  to  the 
African  company]  brought  home  such 
store  of  gold  that  administered  the  first 
occasion  tor  the  coinage  of  those  pieces, 
which  from  thence  had  the  denomi- 
nation of  guineas ;  and  what  was  after- 
wards made  of  the  same  species,  was 
coined  of  the  gold  that  was  brought 
from  that  coast  by  the  royal  company." 
Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.] 
A  gold  coin  valued  at  one  and  twenty 
shillings. 

By  the  word  gold  I  must  be  understood  to 
design  a  particular  piece  of  mailer ;  that  U,  the 
last  gtiinea  that  was  coined.  Locke. 

Ladies,  whose  love  is  constant  as  the  wind : 
Cits,  who  prefer  a  gntism  to  mankind.  Young- 

Gui'NKADltoi'iTit.  n.s.  [ 'guinea  and  drop.] 
One  who  cheats  l>y  dropping  guineas. 

Who  now  the  cuinewtr .,jr]*r'\  bmt  ropsrrls, 
Trick'd  by  the  shunt's  die,  or  joggles  cord*. 

Gay. 

Goi'NEArtEN.  n.  *.    A  fowl,  supposed  to 

be  of  Guinea. 
Gui'seapeppek.  n.  t.  [capsicum,  Latin.] 

A  plant.  Miller. 
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Gdi'kbapio.  n.  s.  A  small  animal  with 
a  pig's  snout,  brought,  I  believe,  from 
Africa. 

Gui'kiai>.»  it.  t.  [Welsh,  eteun,  white.] 
A  name  for  the  fish  called  wriiting. 

GUISE,  n.  t.  [The  same  with  wise ;  guise, 
French ;  pip*,  Saxon,  the  p  or  to  being 
changed,  as  is  common,  into  gj] 

I.  Manner;  mien;  habit;  cast  of  beha- 
viour. 

Hit  own  tire,  and  master  of  his  guilt, 
Did  often  tremble  at  bii  horrid  view.  Spt'urr. 

•mo. 


know,  and  thai  they  UK  the  guise, 
reliant,  end  beguile  the  wise. 


Ijirfar. 

La  you  <  litre  «bi!  came* ;  this  ii  her  very  emue , 
•ad,  upon  roy  life,  fast  asleep :  observe  her,  stand 
close.  ShaJkspeart, 

They  stand  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dulling  arms,  in 
Of  warrior*  old.  with  ordcr'd  . 
Awaiting  what  command  their 
Had  to  Impose.  Mitim,P.L. 

By  their  guise 
Just  men  they  mm,  and  all  their  Rudy  best 
To  worship  God  aright.  UiUen,  P.  L. 

Back,  shepherds,  back ; 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  tripping*  to  be  trod, 
Of  lighter  toe*  and  such  court  guise, 
A«  Mercury  did  first  devise.         Milton,  Comm. 

Their  external  shapes  arc  notoriously  accom- 
modated to  that  law  or  guise  of  life  that  nature 
has  designed  them.  Afore. 

2.  Practice;  custom;  property. 

I  have  dnuvke  vrinejMst  my  usual  esiiat;  ^ 

wist.  Chapman. 

This  would  not  be  slept; 
Old  guise  mutt  be  kept.  B.  Jorum. 

The  swain  reply 'd,  it  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise.  Pope. 

3.  External  appearance  ;  dress. 

When  1  was  very  young,  nothing  »«  w  mm -h 
talked  of  as  rickets  among  children,  aod  consump- 
tions among  young  people :  after  these  the  spleen 
cause  in  play,  and  tlicn  the  scurry,  which  was  the 
gcnrr.il  complaint,  and  both  were  thought  to  ap- 
pear in  many  various  guises.  7Vm/*Ee. 

The  Hogonots  were  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  by 
the  specious  pretences  of  some,  who,  under  the 
jiusc  of  religion,  sacrificed  so  many  thousand*  to 
their  own  ambition.  Swift. 

Gui'ser.*  n.  t.  [from  guise,  dross ;  or 
from  the  Teat.  guy*e,  a  scoff.]  Mum- 
mers, who  go  about  at  Christmas ;  per- 
sons in  disguise.  Used  in  Derbyshire, 
according  to  Peggc.  See  Mummer. 
GurTA'R.t  *•  [gAtVanB,  Italian ;  guiiare, 
French ;  guiiarra,  Spanish;  kilar,  Arab.; 
cithara,  Lat.;  KiSotta,  Gr.  whence  gU- 
Urn,  and  cithern,  old  English.  "  The 
thetta  has  six  strings,  and  is  of  the  same 
species  with  the  kitar;  whence  our  jai- 
lor, from  the  Spanish  guiiarra,  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed ;  as  it  was  a  fa- 
vourite instrument  with  the  Arabian 
conquerors  of  Spain."  Richardson  on 
the  Languages,  &c.  of  Eastern  Nations, 
cli.  8.  sect.  6.  The  ancient  is 
to  have  had  four  strings ;  and  the 
an  eiar,  four,  and  tar,  a  string,  has 


.    and  lighter  fare, 
Tunc  the  Italian  spark's guitar.  Prior. 

To  GULCH. »    v.  n.    [Ice),  guie,  gula, 
bucca;  gtdpa,  buccis  vorare  diductis 
Su.  Vulg.  gtielka,  avide  degltitiendo  dc 
vorare.  Sereniu*.    Teut.  gulsigh,  vora- 
cious.]   To  swalllowvoraciously. 

TogullMng  seas  doth  caat. 

TutIjo  I'U'", 


been  mentioned  as  the  etymon  of  this 
instrument  in  that  language,  See  Bp. 
Chandler's  Vindication  of  the  Defence 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  51.]  A  stringed 
instrument  of  musick. 


OSS!}  »•'•  the  verb.] 

1.  A  glutton.   A  word  of  contempt. 

Then  you'll  know  us,  you'll  see  us  then,  you 
will,  gulch,  you  will.  B.  Jorum,  Poetaster. 

Appet.  You  muddy  gulche,  dar'sl  look  ma  in 
the  face?  — 
Crap.  Good  Appctitua  — 
dppsi,  Peace,  you  fsX  bewaon. 

Brewer,  Com.  of  Lingua. 

2.  The  act  of  devouring. 

Then  he  has  me  most  cruelly  upon  die  hip,  and 
me  over  with  a  most  deadly  gulsh. 
Eehari,  Gr.  Cant,  of  (Ac  Clergy,  Oil.  p.  41. 

GuLHN.f  adj.  [Fr.gueule;  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Lat.  gula,  the 
throat,  the  colour  of  which  is  usually 
red.  The  word  has  been  little  noticed 
beyond  the  jargon  of  heraldry ;  though 
one  of  our  old  dramatists  introduced 
guled  for  made  red.  Milton  also  uses 
"  gulu  dragons"  for  red  dragons,  in  his 
first  book  of  Reformation  m  England. 
But  this  again  is  hcraldick  language.] 
Red>  a  barbarous  term  of  heraldry. 

Follow  thy  drum ; 
Wuh  man'*  lilotxi  jmint  the  ground  :  pulr,,  gulfi ; 
Iteligioua  canons,  civil  laws  arc  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  bo  ?     Skaktpeare,  Timon. 

He  whose  sable  arm*, 
Iilack  a*  hi*  purpose,  did  lbs  night  resemble, 
When  be  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  hone, 
llsib  now  tliis  dread  and  black  complexion ameer'd 
With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot, 
Now  is  he  total  gules.  Skakspeare,  Hamlet. 

True  vlrtut^WrsTth" ""hTh'd  with  Britain 


lets 


GULF.+  n.  s.  [golfe,  Fr. ;  gwtf,  bas  Bret. ; 
golf",  Ital. ;  itiXwc,  Greek.] 

1.  A  bay;  an  opening  into  land. 

The  Venetian  admiralwithdrew  himself  farther 
off  from  the  island  Corfu,  into  the  gulf  of  the 
Adriatic  k.  Xnolurs. 

2.  An  abyss ;  an  unmeasurablc  depth. 

Thence  (urning  back,  in  silence  soft  they  stole, 
And  brought  the  heavy  corse  with  easy  pace 
To  yawning  guff  of  deep  A  versus*  hole. 

Spenser,  F ■  Q- 

I  know  tbou'd'st  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
'i"bnn  Batter  him  in  a  bower.      Shaksprart,  CanaL. 

This  is  the  gulf  through  which  Virgil's  Alccto 
shoots  herself  into  hell:  die  tall  of  waters,  the 
woods  that  encompass  it,  an  all  in  the  description. 

Addison  on  Body. 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  the  world ;  and  must  we 
now  have  an  ocean  of  nu-re  flats  and  shallows,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  navigation,  for  fear  our  brads 
should  turn  giddy  at  the  imagination  of  gaping 
abysses  and  unfathomable  gulfs  f  Benlley. 

3.  A  whirlpool ;  a  sucking  eddy. 

England  his  approaches  makes  a*  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf.  Shahs.  Hen.  V. 

\.  Any  thing  insatiable,  as  the  mouth  or 


to  rest,  aod  set  in  gules  like  suns. 
Beoum.  and  FL 


tooth  of  wolf, 
Witches  uiununy ;  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt  sea  shark  ; 
Root  of  hrmtock ,  digg'd  i'  tb'  dark.  Skats.  Mod. 

Gu'lfy.t  adj.  [from  guif.}  Full  of  gulfs 
or  whirlpools ;  vorlicosus 

WhiHo  lied  scene  them  on  the  gutphie  flood, 
He  would  have  thought  some  Oelos  now  egsinc, 
Some  lowne,  some  cttie,  or  some  desert  wood, 
Or  some  new  unknownc  world  from  shorn  of 
Spainc, 

Launcht  off  to  seas.  Mir.  to  Mag.  p.  SIC. 

Rivers  arise ;  whether  thou  be  the  son 
Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Owe,  or  gulfy  Dun. 

MiUm,  Fee  El. 
At  their  native  realms  the  Greeks  arriv'd. 
All  who  toe  war  of  teu  long  yean  surviv'd, 
And  'scsp'd  the  perils  of  toe  gii^  main. 

rope,  Oayuey. 
High  o'er  a  gulfy  sea  the  Fbarian  isle 
Fronu  the  deep  roar  of  disembosjuin^  Nik. 

Pope,  Odyuey. 

Gu'lkt.*  ».  *.  [from  gulo,  Latin.]  A 
glutton.  An  unusual  word,  as  gulosity 
also  is,  which  Dr.  Johnson  bas  admitted 
into  the  dictionary. 

The  gluttonous  sabety  of  our  swelling  guatl, 
argues  the  necessity  of  their  ollViidint;  b>  forget- 
fulness.    Fcajly'i  Hon.  of  Chastity,  ( 1 633,)  p.  1 2. 

To  GULL.  v.  a.  [guiUer,  to  cheat,  old 
French.]  To  trick;  to  cheat;  to  de- 
fraud ;  to  deceive. 


If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay  word,  at 
lilm  a  common  recreation,  do  not  dunk  I  have  wit 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed. 

Shaktprare,  Tor.  jVw«/. 

Yet  love  these  sore'ries  did  remove,  and  move 
Thee  logult  thine  own  mother  for  my  love.  Donne. 

He  would  have  guWd  him  with  a  trick, 
But  Mart  was  loo  too  politick.  Hudibrnt. 

They  are  not  to  be  gulled  twice  with  the  same 
trick.  V  Estrangt, 

The  Roman  people  were  grossly  guUtd  twice  or 
thrice  over,  and  as  often  rtislarrd  in  one  century, 
and  under  the  same  pictence  of  reformation. 

Dryden. 

By  their  doipuin?  leaden  taught. 
The  vulvar,  guffd  into  rebellion,  arm'd.  DryHrn. 

For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  out-ridden,  though  out-run ; 
By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin'd, 
A  ad  with  stern  Man  in  Capricorn  was  join'd  i 
Of  bun  disposing  in  bis  own  abode, 
He  sooth' d  the  goddess,  while  he  guWd  the  god. 

Vryden. 

Gci.l.+  ».  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cheat;  a  fraud;  a  trick. 

I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the  white- 
bearded  fellow  speaks  it.         Shaltfi.  Muck  Ado. 

Either  they  have  these  excellencies  they  arc 
praised  for,  or  they  have  not ;  if  they  have  not,  'tis 
an  apparent  cheat  and  gull.     Gov.  of  tke  Tvntni. 

2.  A  stupid  animal ;  one  easily  cheated. 

Beipg  fed  by  us  you  us'd  us  so, 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo  bird, 
L'seth  the  sparrow.  Skahpeare,  Men.  I V. 

Why  have  you  suftVr'd  me  to  be  imprisou'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  roost  notorious  geek  and  gull 
That  e'er  invention  plsy'd  on  ?  Shots.  7V.  \ifi,\t. 

lib  very  touching  ought  that  is  learned,  sods  it, 
and  lays  him  still  more  and  more  open,  a  conspi- 
cuous gull.      Milion,  Duct,  and  Disc,  of  fhwrc*'. 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue, 
And  forg'd  to  cheat  such  gutts  a*  you.  Mudibms. 

3.  A  sea-bird,  [tnergut.    Probably  from 
gulo,  as  the  bird  is  a  voracious  feeder.] 

I  do  fear, 

When  every  feauVr  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Tiraon  will  bo  left  a  naked  null, 

iwaphornix.  Skakspcart,  Time «. 
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Gu'LtCATCHEl.  *>.*.  [gull 

cheat;  a  man  of  trick;  ot 
silly  people, 
litre  come*  toy  nolAv  guiictitcherm 

Skatmart,  Tiv.  NigU. 

Gu'tLER.f  »•'•  Ifrom  gull.}  A  cheot; 

an  impostor.  Sherwood. 

Gu'LiBKV.t  n.  t.  [from  gull.}  A  cheat ; 

imposture. 

Leo  Decimui,  that  scoffing  pope,  took  an  ci- 
traordiparv  delight  io  humouring  of  silly  fellows, 
t  upon  them. 

Burtm,  A  not.  of  Met.  p.  M9. 
■  been  not  long  since,  within  Uic  corn- 
t  twenty  years,  a  merry  gutlrry  put  upon 
u,  eonevrning  a  guild  of  vara,  who  style 
tires  The  Brethren  of  tlw  Kawo  Cross. 

Horn,  Item  p.  '.'83. 
sa  a  guUcry  ill  the  world 
Bp  Unit,  Rem.  p  AOi. 
y,  be  dor*  it  well  i'  faith. 
WU  at  tevent  Weapint. 
Cutteritt,  wherewith  poor  mortals  ore  befouled 
and  cheated.     Bp.  Rust,  Divntnt  ■/  Truth,  \  9. 
Gu'LLtT.f  n.  *.  Igoulet,  Fr. ;  gula,  Lat.] 
1.  The  throat;  a  passage  through  which 
the  food  passes;  the  meat-pipe;  the 
a-sophagus. 

It  might  be  hi*  doom, 
One  day  to  ting 

With  jruXbt  in  string.  Deixkum. 

Many  hare  the  gullet  or  feeding  chai 
hare  no  lung»  or  windpipe  j  an  fishes  1 
gills,  whereby  the  heart  i>  refrif 
thereof  a*  have  lung*  and  respiration  arc  not  with- 
out wiaaon,  as  whales  and  cetaceous  animals. 

Brawn,  Vulg.  Err. 
Nature  ha*  various  tendrr  muscles  plac'd, 


|U,h.!goodgWfc 


liquor  in  the 


i  liquor  in  the  tlotnavh  it  a  compound  of  that 
which  i*  separated  front  ita  inward  coat,  the  spittle 
which  it  (wallowed,  and  the  liquor  which  clistiU 
from  the  gullet. 

2.  A  small  stream  or  lake.  Not 
use. 

The  Euiine  tfw  and  the  Mediterranean,  small 
gullets,  if  compared  with  the  ocean.  Ueylyn. 

A  deep,  nnpaaaable  guttel  of  water,  without 
bri<lg«,  ford,  or  ferry.    Fuller,  Ut/g  War,  p.  3SX 

Gullibi'litv.*  n.  s.  [from  gull.}  Cre- 
dulity; a  low  expression,  sometimes 
used  for  eullibilUt/. 

Gu'lliout.*  ».  i.  [gn/o,  Lat.  "  gulonrs 
gulliguts,  belly-gods,"  Ainsworth ;  gouil- 
tart,  TV.]   A  glutton.   A  low  word. 

Barret,  and  Sherwood. 

Gu'llimi.*  adj.  [from  gull.}  Foolish; 
stupid ;  absurd. 

'Iney  bare  most  \*&ri  some  guliuk  hnmour  or 
other,  by  which  they  urv  led  :  ooe  ia  an  epicure 
an  albeit!;   a  second,  »  gsmi^ur;  a  third,  1 

upon.         .Burton,  ^fnot.  of  Mel.  T»  Ike 

Gu'tLisiiKtas.*  n.s.  [from  gtitfuA.]  Fool- 
ishness; stupiditv. 

To  the  end  hrt  prince  mirf.t  net 
rouse  himself  from  out  his  drowsy 
Ictho-aleep,  and,  by  opening  his  eyes,  come  to  the 
koowtedgv  of  hit  own  stolidity,  idiotam,  and  gul- 
lishness,  and  so  discover  others'  trencherous  ambi- 
tion, be  had  filled  Ids  court  with  flatterers. 

Tr.  af  Boccotiui,  (16*6,)  p.  97. 

To  GU'LLY.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from  gur- 
git.}    To  run  with  noise. 

Go'lly.*  h.  s.  [goulel,  Fr.  "  a  deep 
gutter  of  water,'  Cotgrave;  guile,  old 
Germ.;  standing  water,  a  kind  of  pool.] 

1.  A  sort  of  ditch. 


The  violent  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  night 
had  suddenly  brought  down  such  torrent*  of  water 
through  the  hollow  or  gully  where  tbey  had  taken 
up  their  station,  that  they  were  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  being  swept  away  before  it. 

//mrtrsworfVi  Voyages. 

2.  A  house-knife,  to  cut  bread.  Yorkshire 
Gloss,  1697-  Still  used  in  the  north. 
Grose  and  Brockett.  Of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. 

3.  The  pluck  of  a  calf.  Berkshire.  Grose. 
Gu'li.tiiole.  n.s.  [from  gully  and  hole.} 

The  hole  where  the  gutters  empty  them- 
selves in  the  subterraneous  sewer. 
Gci.o'sity.    n.  s.   [gulosus,  Lat.]  Gree- 
diness; gluttony;  voracity. 

They  are  wry  temperate,  seldom  offending  in 
ebricty,  nor  erring  in  guhnty,  or  superfluity  of 
meats.  liroim. 

To  GULP.  t>.  a.  [gulpe,,,  Dutch.]  To 
swallow  eagerly ;  to  suck  down  without 
intermission. 

Hsi  loosens  the  fish,  gulp*  it  down,  and  so  soon 
as  ever  the  morsel  was  gone  wipes  his  mouth. 

J.'£tlrxlHge. 
I  see  the  double  flaggon  charge  their  Issnd ; 
See  them  puff*  off  the  froth,  and  zulp  amain, 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  rain.  City. 
Gulp  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  As  much  as 
can  be  swallowed  at  once. 

In  deep  sutf.iraiions  we  take  more  large  gulps 
of  air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  and 
sorrow.  Mure. 

As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air, 
And  peep  above  Ibe  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 

Jhyden,  Fab. 

Gulpii.*   See  Gulf. 

GUM.+   n.s.   [Sax.  joraa;  Fr.  gamine; 

Ital.  gomma  ;  Lat.  guntitti'.] 
1.  A  vegetable  substance  differing  from  a 
resin,  in  being  more  viscid  and  less  fri- 
able, and  generally  dissolving  in  aqueous 
menstruum* ;  whereas  resins,  being  more 
sulphurous,  require  a  spirituous  dissol- 
vent. Quiney. 

One  whose  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Skaitpearr,  Othsllo. 

He  ripens  spices,  fruit,  and  precious  gum. 
Which  from  remotest  regions  hither  come.  Waller. 

Her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  llir  vest*  that  holy  rites  require. 
Incense,  and  od'roua  £ vnvj,  and  corer'd  fire. 

Drudrn,  Fab. 

1.  The  fleshy  covering  that  invests  and 
contains  the  teeth.  [Sax.  soma,  palatum, 
jtom-tefl  ;  German,  gaum  ;  Dutch,  gom. 
They  appear  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Gr.  ytp ft-*,  the  cheektooth.] 

The  nape  that  milks  me 
I'd  pluck  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gumt. 

StaUptart,  Machtth. 
Sh'  untwists  a  wire,  and  from  her  gumi 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes.  Srifl. 

To  GcM.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  French, 


gomrner.} 
1.  To  clog 


with  gum. 

ed  together  witli 


close  with  gum ; 
The  eyelids  are  apt  to  be  g* 
a  viH-ous  humour.  Wurman,  Surgery. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gums  or  essences. 

Bleaching  their  bands  at  midnight,  gumming 
and  bridling  their  beurila.    Jl.Jiauon,  Duevteriet 
Wearing  of  well  set,  curled,  giiMmed,  braided, 
and  powdered  hair,  according  as  tlw  faUuons  varj'. 

B]<.T*yhr,  ArAf.  Handtam.  p.  "9. 
I  at  ladles  powdering,  curling,  and 
lir.  Bp.Toyt.Art.Unnduf.ne. 
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Gtr'MMiKBss.  ».  s.  [from  gummy.}  The 
state  of  being  gummy  ;  accumulation  of 
gum. 

The  tendons  are  involved  with  a  great  gummi. 

nen  and  collection  of  matter,    runus,  Surgery, 

Gcmmo'sity.  iv.  s.  [from  gummou*.}  The 
nature  of  gum ;  gummi ncss. 
Sugar  and  hotkey  make  windy  liquors,  and  the 
fermenting  particles  sru  detained  fc^  their 

Gu'nmoos.  adj.  [from  gttm.]  Of  the 
nature  of  gum. 

Observations  concerning  English  amber,  and 
relations  about  the  amber  of  Prussia,  prove  that 
amber  is  not  a  gumnutui  or  resinous  substance 
drawn  out  of  trees  by  the  sun's  heat,  but  a  natural 
fossil.  Woodward,  ti'ot.  Mm. 

Gu'mmy.  adj.  [from  guru.] 

1 .  Consisting  of  gum ;  of  the  nature  of 
gum. 

From  the  utmost  end  of  the  head  branches  there 
bauclli  out  a  gummy  juice,  which  I 
ward  like  a  cord. 

Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields. 

iJryJen,  yirg* 
How  curb  arising  alder  now  appears, 
And  o'er  tho  To  diatils  ber  g»aim*  lean. 

JlrydtH,  SUenui, 

2.  Productive  of  gum. 

The  clou 


Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thi 

driv'n  down, 
Kindles  the  rummy  bark  of  fir  and  pine. 


3.  OvergTOWu  with  gum. 

The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  1 
His  Inly  limbs  and  iloiy  head  to  raise  ; 
Then  rub*  his  rummy  eyes,  aud  scrubs  hi* 


P.L. 


Gu'mftio.v.«  n.  *.  [Sax.  yuman,  to  take 
care ;  Icel.  gaum  ;  Sm.  Goth,  gom,  at- 
tention. See  To  Gaum.  Hence  gaum- 
lion,  or  gumption.]  Understanding;  skill. 
Grose  confines  this  word  to  the  northern 
dialect ;  Pegge,  to  that  of  Kent.  It  is 
common  in  most  counties  among  the 
vulgar. 

He  lass  no  gumption;  i.  e.  he  sett  about  the 
work  awkwardly.  /'<  t^rc . 

GUN.f  ».  #.  [Of  this  word  there  is  no 
satisfactory  etymology.  Mr.  Lye  ob- 
serves that  gun  in  Iceland  signifies 
battle  s  but  when  guns  came  into  use  we 
had  no  commerce  with  Iceland.  May 
not  gun  come  by  gradual  corruption 
from  canne,  ganne,  gunnef  Canna  is 
the  original  ot  cannon.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Gun,  formerly  written  gon,  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  Sax.  jynion,  to  gape. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purley,  ii.  307. 
—  Somner  derives  it  from  mangon,  Fr. 
a  warlike  instrument,  used  before  the 
invention  of  guns ;  an  engine,  out  of 
which  stones,  iron,  and  arrows  were 
violently  darted ;  omitting  the  first 
syllable.  But  why  not  from  gyu,  an 
engine,  which  Robert  of  Gloucester 
uses  ?  This  indeed  is  the  most  probable 
etymon.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Selden, 
"  vre  put  a  new  signification  to  an  old 
word  ;  as  when  we  call  a  piece,  a  gun  ; 
[for]  the  word  gun  was  in  use  in  Eng- 
land for  an  engine  lo  cast  a  thing  Jrom 
a  man,  long  before  there  was  any  gun- 
powder found  out."  Table-Talk,  Lang. 
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GUN 

§  4.  Walsingham  repeatedly  use*  gunnti 
for  cannon.  Sec  also  Gunstone.]  The 
general  name  for  fire-arm*  ;  the  instru- 
ment from  which  shot  is  discharged  by 
fire. 

The**  dread  curses,  tike  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 
Or  like  to  overcharged  gun,  recoil 
And  turn  upon  thywlf.       Shahtpenre,  If  en.  VI. 

Tbe  cmpcrour,  (railing.  said  that  never  em- 
perour  wis  yet  slain  with  a  gun.     KnoBrs,  i/irt. 

The  buLlet  Hying,  makes  the gmt  recoil. 

Cfrowfend. 

In  vain  the  dart  or  glilt'ring  sword  we  alran, 
Condemn 'd  to  peril!)  by  the  slaught'rieg  gun. 

Gmnniie. 

To  Gux.*  v.  u.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
perform  the  act  of  shooting  with  a  gun. 
There  it  Iras  dinger  in't  than  gunning,  Sanchio. 

Deaum.  and  Fl.  Rule  a  Wife,  £c. 

Gu'HARciiT.f   See  Gvnakcht. 
Gtr'NSEL.t       [corrupted  from  gumcale.] 
See  Gunwale, 

One  would  think  that  the  ballast  of  tbe  ship 
wu  shifted  with  us,  and  that  our  constitution  bad 
the  gunnel  under  water. 

Surte,  Sp.  on  the  Reform  of  Representation. 

Gtr'NNEH.'f'  n.  s.  Tfrom  gun.] 

1.  Cannoneer;  tie  whose  employment  is 
to  manage  the  artillery  in  a  ship. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With  lynstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  toudiei, 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.    Shatop-  Hen.  V. 

They  slew  the  principal  gunner*,  and  carried 
away  their  artillery.  Haymsrd. 

2.  One  who  shoots ;  one  who  uses  a  gun 
to  kill  game. 

I  had  rather 

Hare  anger'd  all  the  gods,  than  that  blind  gunner. 

Deaum.  and  Fl.  Cupid's  Revenge. 

Gu'sxbhy.  n.  s.  [from  gunner.']  The 
science  of  artillery  ;  the  art  of  managing 
cannon. 

Giwo'cAACY.*    See  Gv>t«ocracv. 

Gc'kpowder.  n.s.  {gun  and powder.]  The 
powder  put  into  guns  to  be  tired.  It 
consists  of  about  fifteen  parts  of  nitre, 
three  parts  of  sulphur,  and  two  of  char- 
coal. The  proportions  are  not  exactly 
kept. 

Gunpmtnier  congistelh  of  three  ingredients,  satt- 
,  small-coal,  and  brimstone.  Snum,  VuL  Err. 
by  gunpowder  frequently  happens  at 


G  U  S 

The  timber  la  cued  for  bows,  pull  tea,  strewn, 
mills,  and  gmulochs.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Gu'NSTONB.f  n.  t.  [gun  and  stone.]  The 
shot  of  cannon.  They  used  formerly 
to  shoot  stones  from  artillery. 

Tril  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  bis 
H^b  turnjd  his  baU^lo and  his  soul 

suet  ' 

That  shall  fly  with  them.      Stalnxnn,  Hen,  V. 

That  I  could  shoot  mine  eyes  at  him,  like 
gumtonei !  II.  Jonson,  Fn- 

Gu'nwale,  or  Gu'mvel  of  a  Ship.  n.  t. 
That  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on 
either  side  of  the  ship  from  the  half- 
deck  to  the  forecastle,  being  the  upper- 
most bend  which  finishcth  the  upper 
works  of  the  hull  in  that  port,  and 
wherein  they  put  the  stanchions  which 
support  the  waste-trees;  and  this 


G  U  S 

On  either  hand  tl«  gu  thing  waters  play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall. 


Go'nboom.*  n.  s.  [gun  and  room.]  The 
place,  on  board  a  ship,  where  arms  are 
deposited. 

Gu'nshot.  n.  *.  [gun  and  shot.]  The  reach 
or  range  of  a  gun ;  the  space  to  which 
a  shot  can  be  thrown. 

Those  who  are  come  uver  to  tbe  royal  party  are 
suppowd  to  be  out  of  gunshot.  Ihyden. 

Gu'kshot.  adj.    Made  by  the  shot  of  a 

to  gun** 
Wiseman. 

Gu'ksmith.  n.s.  [gun  and  smith.]  A  man 
whose  trade  is  to  make  guns. 

It  U  of  particular  esteem  with  the  gunsmiths  for 
•locki.  Mortimer,  Husbandly. 

Gu'nsticic.  n.  s.  [gun  and  slide.]  The 
rammer ;  or  stick  with  which  the  charge 
is  driven  into  a  gun. 
Even  a  gunstirh  flying  into  feme.  Steuart. 

Gd'nstock.  n.  *.  [gun  and  stock.]  The 
wood  to  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is 


called  the  guntoaJe,  whether  there  be 
guns  in  the  ship  or  no ;  and  the  lower 
part  of  any  port,  where  any  01  " 
are,  is  also  termed  the  gunvshale. 

Harris. 

GUKGE.  n.  s.  [gurges,  Lat]  Whirlpool ; 
gulf. 

Matching  from  Eden  he  shall  flod 
Tbe  plain,  wherein  a  buck  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out  from  under  ground.         Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Gurgr.*  v.  a.  [gurges,  Lat.]  To 
swallow  up.    Not  in  use. 

In  gitr^w  -  ;;iilfe  of  these  such  surginn  icas. 

Mir.  fur  Mag.  p.  827. 

Ge'ROEOX-s-t  n.  s.  pi.  The  coarser  part 
of  the  meal,  sifted  from  the  bran.  See 
also  Grudgeons. 

Out  of  this  is  the  coarsest  of  the  bran,  usually 
called  gurgcons  or  pollard,  taken. 

Hanisan,  Deter,  of  Engl,  prefixed  le  He&nsKcd. 

To  Gu'rglb.  v.n.  [gorgogliart,  Italian  ] 
To  fall  or  gu*h  with  noise,  as  water 
from  a  bottle. 

Then  wlien  a  fountain's  curdling  waters  play, 
They  rush  to  land,  and  end  in  feasla  the  day. 

Pope. 

Pure  gurgling  rills  die  lonely  desert  trace. 
And  waste  ilicir  musick  on  the  savage  race. 

Toung. 

I  Gu'rki.v.*  ij.  i.  [This  seems  to  be  the 
right  word;  Lat.  cucurbita;  Dan.  agnrke. 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  it  gherkin.]  A  small 
cucumber  for  pickling.  See  Gherkix. 

Gu'rxard.  7  n.s.  [gournauld,  Fr.]  A  kind 

Gu'rn-bt.  J  of  sea-fish. 

If  I  he  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers  I  am  a 
aowe'd  gurnet :  I  bare  misut'd  the  king's  press 
damnably.  Shahpearc,  lien.  IV. 

To  GtJSII.t  «.  n.  [German,  giessen  ;  Iccl. 


l.^nffl 


flow  or  rush  out  with  violence ;  not 
to  spring  in  a  small  stream,  but  in  a 
large  body. 

A  sea  of  Mood  gnsh'd  from  the  gaping  wound. 
That  her  gay  garments  stain'd  with  filthy  gore. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Tbe  covering  of  this  abyss  was  broken  asunder, 
and  the  water  guiheJ  out  that  made  the  deluge. 

Jlurnet. 

Incessant  streams  of  thin  nistfneiick  rays 
r.'uiA  from  llicir  fiMin'-AJns  uith  impetuous  force, 
In  cither  pole,  then  take  an  advene  course. 


2.  To  emit  in  a  copious  i 

The  gsping  wound  gush'd  out  a  crimson  flood. 

Lhyden. 

Line  after  tine  my  gushmg  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  throogh  a  sad  variety  of  woe.  V  pt. 

Gush.  n. ».  [from  the  verb.]  An  emission 
of  Honor  in  a  large  quantity  at  once ; 
the  liquor  so  emitted. 

If  a  lung-rein  be  bunted,  generally  at  the  first 
coug*i  a  great  gush  of  blood  is  coughed  up. 

//an  cu. 

Gu'ssET.f  n.  s.  [gotuset,  Fr.]  Any  piece 
sewed  on  cloth  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 
Dr.  Johnson. —  Cotgntve,  two  centuries 
since,  defined  the  word  more  nearly  to 
its  present  meaning,  "  the  piece  of  a 
shirt,  whereby  the  armholo  -'- 


It  is  an  angular  piece  of  cloth  sown  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt 
or  shift. 

GlJST.t  n.  s.  [goust,   French;  gustos, 

Latin.] 
1.  Sense  of  tasting. 

Would  be  cat  to  satisfy  and  not  to  intitc  his 
hunger,  and  drink  to  refresh  and  not  to  force  and 
oppress  himself;  his  relish  would  be  quirk  and 
rigorous,  his  £u*(  i.ineere,  and  his  digestion  eiwy. 

Scull,  Christian  Life,  iii.  S. 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  giul, 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust.  Pope. 

%  Height  of  perception ;  height  of  . 
sual  enjoyment. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allsy 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Cbew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  oflendsd  U 
With  spattering  noise  rejected.        Mdlon,  P.  t. 

Where  love  u  duty  on  the  female  side, 
On  theirs  meer  sensual  gust,  and  sought  with 
surly  pride.  Dryden,  Fat. 

My  sight,  and  smell,  and  bearing  were  em- 
ploy d, 

And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoy'd. 

iJiyfen, /«»• 

3.  Love;  liking- 
Old  age  shall  do  the  work  of  taking  away  both 
the  guW  and  comfort  of  them.  E'£st:un£i. 

We  have  lost,  in  a  great  nseiuujv,  the  tutt  ami 
relish  of  true  bappin***.  TUtolum. 
the  purer  the  soil  U,  the  purer  will  all  its 
the  less  it  will  retain 
more  recol- 


f&fuhiesand  operations  be,  tbe  less 
of  corporeal  gusli  and  relishes,  the 
Iscted  and  undivided  will  be  its  pew. 


,p.  170. 

4.  Turn  of  fancy  ;  intellectual  taste. 

The  principal  part  of  painting  is  to  find  v»l»t 
nature  has  made  most  proper  to  this  art,  and  a 
choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  tbo  gust 
and  manner  of  the  ancients.  Druden. 

5.  [From  gustr,  Goth,  and  Icelandick.]  A 
sudden  violent  blast  of  wind. 

Se  led  calm  Henry,  though  lie  were  a  king, 
As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 
Command  an  argosie  to  stem  tbe  waves. 

Shaispeare,  lien.  VI. 
Tou  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  netted  with  the  gnats  of  beav'n. 

Shukspcart. 

Presently  come  forth  swaruu  and  vollcysof  libels, 
which  are  the  gusts  of  liberty  of  speech  rcstrsi  ncd . 

Bacon,  Heurg  VII. 
\i  when  tierce  northern  hlaiU  from  th'  Alps 
descend, 

From  his  firm  roots  with  struggling  gusls  to  rend 
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usage,  till  »  gu*  of  wind 
Ships  u'«r  their  form  ia  ■  shining  sheet. 


Part  stay 

Pardon  a  wok  disti-mprr'd  soul,  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sink*  a*  soon  in  rnlm*. 
The  sport  of  passions.  Addison,  Cato. 

f>.  It  ia  written  in  Spenser  vitiously  for 
jutts,  sports,  Dr.  Johnson  says;  which 
u  an  unjust  accusation ;  for,  in  the  pas- 
sage which  Dr.  Johnson  has  cited,  the 
reading  is  giustt.  See  Just. 
To  Gust.»  v.  a.  [Lat.  g usto.]  To  taste ; 
to  have  a  relish  of.  Cocleram. 

'Ti.  far  gone. 
When  I  shall  gust  il  but.       oaairp.  H'ini.  Title. 
The  palate  of  thii  age  giuci  nothing  high. 

L' Estrange  on  fleaua*.  «n4  /V.  Plays. 

G (/STABLE,  (id)".  [gltffo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  be  tasted. 

Thfi  position  infer™  ui  of  a  vulgar  crrour, 
trrroing  the  gall  bitter ;  whereas  there  ii  nothing 
gustotle  tweeter.  Harvey- 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste. 

A  gustotle  thing,  wen  or  smelt,  excites  the 
appetite,  and  affects  tb*  glands  and  part*  of  the 
mouth.  Derhnm. 
Gu'stablb.*  n.  s.    Any  thing  that  may 
be  tasted  ;  an  eatable. 

The  touch  acknowledged)  no  gustttbles, 
Tlio  taste  no  fragrant  smell. 

More,  Song  1/ the  Soul,  Si.  ii.  4. 

GusTA'TioM.f    rt.  *.  Told  Fr.  gustation, 
from  gusto,  Lat.]   The  act  of  tasting. 

The  gullet  and  conveying  nam  partake  of  the 
■rave*  of  guUation,  or  appertaining  unto  taper. 

lir\\  rn. 

Gu'arrvL.t  adj.  [gust  and  Juil.]  Taste* 
ful ;  well-tasted. 

A  famous  cuttipoaition  made  of  divers  cordial* 
—  whirl)  they  throw  into  water  to  make  il  more 
guttful.  Howrtl,  Lett.  (Oct.  )«3s,l  ii.  54. 

What  he  defaulk*  from  iodic  dry,  itwipid  tin,  it 
hut  to  make  up  a  Benjamin'*  mew  for  tome  other 
more  gwst/iJ.  Decay  of  Piety,  p.  1 19. 

Gu'sTrci.«E-ss.w  n.  s.  [from  gust/vl.]  The 
relish  of  any  thing. 

A*  no  man  can  well  enjoy  himself,  or  find  sound 
content  in  any  thing,  while  business  or  duty  lie 
unfinished  on  hit  hand*,  so  when  he  bat  done  bis 
best  toward  the  dispatch  of  hit  work,  he  will  then 
comfortably  take  bit  ease  and  enjoy  hi*  pleasure  ; 
then  hi*  food  doth  taste  savourly ;  then  hi*  diver- 
tucmenu  and  recreations  hare  a  lirely  gustfutnets ; 
then  bit  sleep  it  rery  sound  and  pleasant. 

Barrow,  rol.  iii.  S.  19. 

Gi  'sti.p.ss.»  adj.  [gust  and  less.']  Taste- 
less; insipid. 
No  gusttess  or  unurtisfying  offal. 

Sir  T.  Brown,  Miscell.  p.  13. 

OU'STO.  b.s.  flulian.] 

1.  The  relish  of  any  thing;  the  power  by 

which  any  thing  excites  sensations  in 

the  palate. 

Pleasant  guilts  gratify  the  appetite  of  the 
luxurious.  Dtrkam. 

i».  Intellectual  taste ;  liking. 

In  reading  what  I  hare  written,  let  them  bring 
no  particular  gutto  along  with  them.  Dryden. 

(,V  sTT-torf/-  [froragw/.]  Stormy;  tem- 
pestuous. 

One*  upon  a  raw  and  rusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  hi*  shorn. 

Shaispeare,  Jut.  Cm. 
They  are  as  a  gutfy  wind  and  sail  to  n  ship  ;  if 
she  steer  right,  titer  prosper  and  further  Iter  course  ; 
hut  if  wrong,  Uiey  serve  only  to  strike  her  against 
tiic  rock*  with  more  speed  and  force. 

Aim.,  oh  the  DntUuia,  p.  123. 


Il  Is  •till  a  rusty  kind  of 
kind  of  sickness  in  the  air. 

Dryden,  Ded.  Hist.  aftlur  1  fa/pa. 
Or  whiri'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind. 

Tamtam,  Summer. 

GUT.f  n.s.  [Itullelit,  German.] 

1.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with  many  con- 
volutions  from  the  stomach  to  die  vent. 

Tills  lord  wean  hi*  wit  in  his  belly,  and  hit  guts 
in  hi»  head.  Shakspenre,  Trail,  and  Cress. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below, 
close  to  the  belly,  and  then  the  strings  of  gull 
mounted  upon  a  bridge,  that  by  diis  meant  the 
upper  strings  stricken  should  make  the  lower  re- 
sound.  Adorn,  Nat.  Hist. 

The  intestines  or  guts  may  be  inflamed  by  any 
acrid  or  poisonous  aubstancc  taken  inwardly. 

Arbvthnot  on  Diet. 

2.  The  stomach ;  the  receptacle  of  food  ; 
proverbially. 

And  cramm'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ake, 
With  cawcllc,  custard,  and  plum-cake.  HudHras. 

Willi  false  w  eights  tlwir  servants'  guts  they  cheat. 
And  pinch  their  own  to  cover  the  deceit. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

3.  Gluttony  ;  love  of  gormandizing. 

Apiciu*.  thou  didst  on  thy  eutt  bestow 
Full  ninety  millions  ;  yet,  when  this  was  spent. 
Ten  millions  Mill  rcmain'd  to  thee  j  which  tbuu, 
Fearing  to  suffer  thirst  anil  famishment, 
In  poison'd  potion  drank "st. 

Haketcill  o»  Providence.  | 

A  passage. 

Here  are  entered  into  a  narrow  gut  between  two 
steep  rocky  mountains.  Maundrett,  Trae.  p.  1S4. 

To  Gut.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  eviscerate  ;  to  draw;  to  exentcrate. 

The  ntltcrinen  save  the  most  part  of  their  Ash  : 
some  are  gutted,  aplitted,  powdered  and  dried. 

Carev,  Sum.  of  Commit. 

2.  To  plunder  of  contents. 

In  Nero's  arbitrary  time. 
When  virtue  was  a  guilt,  and  wealth  n  crime, 
A  troop  of  cut-throat  gusrds  were  sent  to  teiM 
The  rich  men'*  good*,  and  gut  their  palaces. 

Dryden. 

Tom  Brown  of  facetious  memory,  having  guttrd 
a  proper  name  of  it*  rowels,  used  it  as  freely  a*  he 
pleased.  Addison. 

G  V  TTA  SERE'S  A*  n.  t.  [Latin.]  A 
disease  of  the  eye.    Sec  Drop  Seiiene. 

He  hath  his  eyes  open,  but  sees  no  otlwrwUe 
than  if  a  gutta  Serena,  or  bested  steel,  had  deprise  d 
the  optick.  Sir  T.  Heroerl,  Trav.  p.  3:17. 

We  know  a  total  obstruction  of  tl«e  optick  nerve, 
which  is  called  gulla  serena,  makes  a*  perfect  a 
blindness,  as  an  obstruction  of  the  humour  ftyu^ift, 
vrliicli  is  called  a  cataract.  Smith  on  Old  /fcc,  p.  99. 
Git'ttated.  adj.  [from  gutta,  Lat.  a  drop.] 
Besprinkled  with  drops  ;  bedropped. 

Diet. 

GU'TTEK.t  ».  s,  [from  guttur,  a  throat. 
Lat.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Rather  from  the 
Fr.  gmittiere ;  Norm.  Fr.  gutter ;  but  the 
word  may  be  traced  to  the  Su.  Goth. 
giuta,  to  pour  forth,  to  flow.  Junius 
refers  gutter  to  the  Cimbr. g/iufwr,  a  flow 
of  water.] 

1.  A  passage  for  water  ;  a  passage  made 
by  water. 

These  puller  tiles  are  in  length  ten  indies  and  a 
half.  Mwu 

Hocks  rise  one  above  another,  and  have  deep 
guMcYj  worn  in  die  sides  of  them  by  torrent*  of 
rain.  «« 

2.  A  small  longitudinal  hollow. 

To  Gu'tter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cut  in  small  hollows. 


The  giuier'd  rocks,  and  congregate*!  sand*, 
Traitors  eostecp'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  safe  go  by 
The  divine  Deader™ ma.  S»n/t<)«ir,  Otktao. 

My  cheeks  are  gutter'd  with  my  fretting  tears. 

First  in  a  place,  by  nature  close,  they  build 
A  narrow  flooring,  gutter'*,  wall'd,  and  til'd, 

Dryden. 

To  Gu'tteh.*  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to 
run  as  a  candle.  Seott. 

To  GUTTLE,  v.  n.  [from  guQ  To  feed 
luxuriously;  to  gormandize.  A  low 
word. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  tense. 
Laughs  at  hi*  thrift  ;  and,  lavish  of  el  pence, 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles  ia  his  own  defence. 

Dryden. 

To  Gu'ttle.  t\  a.  [fromgh-f.]  To  swal- 
low.   A  low  word. 

The  fool  spit  in  his  porridge,  to  try  if  they'd 
hiss  :  they  did  not  bis*,  and  so  he  guttled  them  up, 
and  scalded  his  chop*.  L' Estrange. 

Gu'ttler.  n.  s.  [from  gultle.]  A  greedy 
eater. 

Gu'ttulois.  adj.  [from guttuia,  Latin.] 
In  the  form  of  a  small  drop. 

Ice  is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
round  in  hail,  which  is  also  a  glaciation,  and 
it  from  die  air. 
Itroum,  Vutg.  Err. 

GUTTURAL  t  adj.  [guttural,  French; 
gutturalix,  Latin.]  Pronounced  in  the 
throat ;  belonging  to  the  throat. 

The  Hebrews  bare  assigned  which  letters  arc 
laliial,  which  dental,  and  which  guttural.  Hicm. 

In  attempting  to  pronounce  the  nasals,  and 
some  of  the  vowels  spiritally,  the  tliraat  is  brought 
to  labour,  and  makes  that  which  we  call  a  guttural 
pronunciation.  Holder. 

Children  arc  occasionally  born  with  gulturct 
swellings.  Culhrte,  tieog.  Switzerland. 

Gu'tturalness.  n.  [from  guttural.] 
The  quality  of  being  guttural.  Diet. 

Gu'twort.  n.  *.  [gut  and  tcort.]  An  herb. 

Gly.  n.s.  [from  guide]  A  rope  used  to 
lift  any  thing  into  the  ship.  SJrinner. 

To  GU  ZZLE.+  v.  n.  [from  gut  or  gust, 
to  guttle  or  guttle.  Dr.  Johnson  Ra- 
ther from  the  Italian,  gotxavigliare,  "  to 
make  good  cheer,  to  take  delight  in 
gluttony  and  riot."  Florio,  World  of 
Word*,  1598.]  To  gormandize  ;  to  feed 
immoderately ;  to  swallow  any  liquor 
greedily. 

Well  season'd  boa  ls  die  gossip's  spirits  raise, 
Who  while  she  clwt*  die  doctor's  praise. 

Roteommen. 

Tltey  fell  to  lapping  and  guiding,  till  diey  burst 
themselves.  L'Estrunge. 

No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  tray, 
To  fat  the  gulling  hogs  with  Itouds  of  »bey.  (kty. 

To  Gv'xzhu.  v.  a.  To  swallow  with  im- 
moderate gust. 

The  I*ylian  king 
Wat  longest  liv'd  of  any  Iwo-lcgg'd  thing, 
Still  guzzling  must  of  wine.  Dryden. 

Gu'zzle.*  n.  s.     An  insatiable  tiling  or 

person. 


That  t 


.  of  filth,  that  guzzle  meat  impure. 

Uarston,  S-  ourge  of  Catf.  ii.  7. 
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[from  ritxxIeJ]  A  gor- 
lmnioderatti  eater  or 


Gu'zzlkr.  n. 
mandizer ; 
drinker. 

Gybb.  n.  t.  [See  Gibe.]    A  sneer;  a 
taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Ready  in  gy6e>,  quick  KUwcr'd,  saucy,  and  a* 
quarrciloui  as  tilt  weaxle.  Skittpcure,  Cymheiine. 

To  Gybb.  ».  «.    To  sneer  ;  to  taunt. 
Aad  w^nn"!^;^!*"  Z™  \7'  d  11 


To  Gte.*  v.  a.  To  guide.  Chaucer.  See 
To  Gib. 

CYMNA'SIUM.*  it.  s.  [Latin;  Greek, 
7Vf«w«w,  from  yvp*l<,  naked.]  Formerly 
a  place  for  athletic  exercises,  in  which 
such  as  practised  them  were  nearl 
naked ;  any  place  of  exercise ;  a  school 

In  our  uoiverinie*,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  j  

w  hrrr-  the  worst  college  it  more  sight-worthy  than 
the  b«tt  Dutch  gymnutium, 

>Vfrr,  /foi,  Sale,  (1648.)  p.  149. 
Italy  is  die  «olc  gymnamn  and  library  of  their 
knowledge  and  learning. 

Riant,  Slate  f  the  Gr.  CWcJ,  p.  333. 
The  word  gymnasium  does  prepcHy  signify  the 
pUce  where  people  exercise  uVmwelvcs  when  strip- 
ped. Grew,  Coimst.  Sacra* 
Gymna'sticaliy.  adv.  [from  gymnattici^ 
Athletically ;  fitly  for  strong  exercise. 

Such  as  with  agility  and  vigour  arc  not  gymmu- 
ticalty  composed,  nor  actively  use  those  pans. 

J}roum. 

GrMSA'sTICK.+  adj.  [yv*u**<-.jti, ;  gi/rnnat- 
tique,  French.]  Peruining  to  athletick 
exercises ;  consisting  of  leaping,  wrest- 
ling,  running,  throwing  the  dart  or  quoit. 

Jambticho*,  speaking  of  the  power*  which  flow 
from  the  gods  among  those  which  co-operate  with 
nature,  mentions  only  th«  medicinal  and  gymntu- 
tick  as  the  two  principal.       Grew,  Ctanoi.  Sacra. 
Gvuna'stick.*  n.  t. 

1.  Athletick  exercise. 

The  Cretans  wisely  forbid  their  servants  gym- 
•uiUiekt  aa  well  as  arms;  and  jet  your  moiWn 
footmen  exercise  themselves  daily,  wbila  their 
enervated  lord*  are  softly  lolling  in  their  chariot*. 

Artvtlmol  and  Pope. 

2.  A  teacher  of  the  wrestling  science. 

Cocierttm. 

Gy'mnical.    adi.    [r>>»«*,,  Gr.]  Per- 
:  to  athletick  exercises. 

I  exercise*  a*  1'itan*. 

Potter,  Anlij.  ef  Greece,  a.  ch.  SO. 
Gt'msic    adj.     [yvfirmii  j  gymnigut,  Fr.] 

Applied  to  such  as  practise  the  athletick 
or  gymnastick  exercises. 

Have  they  not  sword,  players,  and  every  sort 
Of  gynniek  artist*,  wrestlers,  rider*,  runner*. 

Milan,  S.  A. 

Gy'mnick.*  ji.  *.   Athletick  exercise. 

Theatres  and  spacious  fields  allotted  foe  all 


chy}  as  some 
kind  are  with 


.of  Met.  Telte  Reader. 
(iTMXO'sorillST.*    n.  *.    [Fr.  gymnast,- 
phittt;  Latin,  gymnotopkiiiee ;  Greek, 
7-.>u*<r»^.f-aJ,  from  rjt°l(f  naked,  and  <nfU, 
wise ;  so  called,  because  these  philoso- 
phers went  nearly  naked.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  Indian  philosophers;  a  name,  said  to 
be  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  bramins. 
But  there  were  African  as  well  as  Asia- 
tick  gymnotophittt.    The  word  is  also 
used  for  any  philosopher. 
How  know  you  what  may  be  shewed  for  the 
fymn—pkiitet'  prayer*  in  India  ? 

BewmffU.  Jewel,  (1566.)  fot.  58.  b. 
VOt.  XI. 


GYP 

Tboae  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  nriuin 
druids,  Indian,  trrackmanxi,  .SUiiopian  gymnoto- 
pAitu,  magi  of  the  Persian*. 

JBHrfsn,  Anal,  of  it*.  Te  Ike  Reader. 
Thus  lure  most  civilities  and  science*  come,  u 
*cme  think,  from  (be  Indian  ^mi^Aiaft,  into 
£grv*i  'ran  thence  into  Greece;  so  into  Italy; 
and  then  over  the  Alps,  into  time  faint  north-west 
part*  of  the  world. 

Slcuttl,  Veyage  im»  the  Levant,  (16J0.)  p.  154. 
Let  u*  atraig.it  advance  in  quest 
Of  this  profound  gymnsjo/^uf .     Hwtibrai,  ii.  iii. 

Gymnosfe'rmous.  adj.  [yCp**  and  <rwip>u*.] 

Having  the  seeds  naked. 
To  Gyx.w  v.h.  To  begin.  Wicliffe.  Sec 

To  Gin. 

Gy'narchy.*  n.  i.  [Gr.  fwr,  a  woman, 
and  &fx>i,  government.]  Female  govern- 
ment :  written,  not  so  properly,  gunar- 
other  compounds  of  this 
u  instead  of  y.    See  Gy- 

NAWCRACY. 

I  have  always  some  hope*  of  change  under  a 
guiurcfty.  u.  Cketrrfteld. 

Gyks'ciah.*  adj.  [ywornie,  genitive  of 
the  Gr.  •7v»v/,  a  woman.]  Helating  to 
women. 

Modern  physiciam  prescribe  fasting  and  absti- 
nence to  all  melancholy  lovers :  a*  likewise  do  ad 
£ yi*pcsan  writers  to  women. 

Ferrand,  Loot  ileUnch.  (I6t0,)  p.  331. 

Gynjw'cbacy.*  «.  t.  [old  Fr.  gynocratie i 
Gr.  ym,,  a  woman,  and  »*afr«c,  power.] 
Government  over  which  a  woman  may 
preside.  Properly  written  by  our  old 
authors  gynaocracy  ;  less  so  by  modern, 
gunocraey. 

Becanus  undertake*  a  conjecture  of  the  tint 
rau*e  which  excluded  gyiueecmcy  among  them 
[the  French].   Setden  «*>  Draytm't  Polyolb.  S.  IB. 

The  French  exclude  guneeracy,  or  the  govern- 
ment in  chief  by  women.       Xtograplntnii,  p.  76. 

GYXECO'CHACY.  n.  t.  [  waiKr^faTi'a ;  gy- 

necocratie,  French.]    Petticoat  govern- 
ment ;  female  power. 
Gypss.  n.t.  [Fr.  gypte.  See  Gypsum.]  A 
kind  of  stone. 

The  soil  of  Cyprus  i*  for  the  most  part  rocky  : 
there  are  in  it  many  entire  bill*  of  talc  or  gypte. 

ftcueaV,  Demift.  if  Ike  Etui,  ii.  »9. 

Gy'pskocs.*7   adj.  Relat  mg  to  gi/psttm  ; 
Gy'psise.    J     belonging  to  lime  or  plas- 
ter. Glou.  Ang.  1707. 

We  meet  with  a  rbomboidal  gyjaevui  stone, 
called  a  ho  ttknitet.       Chnmbtrt,  (h  V.  Gypmm. 

Gypmitr  stone  (is]  a  name  given  by  some  writers 
to  tbe  gyuium,  or  fowl  substance,  of  which  the 
powder,  called  platter  of  Paris,  1*  made  by  catcin 
»"'«>•  Chamlen. 

GYPSUM.*  ».  [Latin;  Greek,  y£^(, 
from  y?,  earth,  and  (fa,  to  concoct. 
A  compound  of  calcareous  earth  ant 
vitriolick  acid :  it  forms  a  disiinct  species 
of  the  calcareous  genus  of  fossils ;  of 
which  species  there  are  six  families. 
Kirwan.  When  heated  red  hot,  it  falls 
into  powder,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  is  called  Plaster  of  Paris.  See 
also  Gypseous. 

Cepmnt  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  in 
many  part*  of  the  globe,  forming  extensive  chains 
of  mountains  and  bills,  a*  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peri*.  Cknmirrt. 

Gyptum  —  thit  manure  wet  discovered  by  Mr. 
Mayer,  a  German  clergyman  of  uncommon  merit, 
In  the  yer  1  768  ;  it  has 
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ugnal  sneers*  in  Germany,  Switxerland,  France, 
and  America.  AVsnm  en  Jtfonicret,  p.  93. 

Gypsy."    See  Gipsy. 
Gyra'tios. 


11.  «. 


Thi- 


ne lauuon  a  those  harmonious  orb*,  that 
In  retflesj  gyrei  about  the  Artick  pole.  I 

Quick  and  more  quick  b*  spin*  in  giddy 
Then  fall*,  and  in  mt-ct,  f^m  hi,  »u|  exii 


I  gyro,  Latin.] 
act  of  turning  any  thing  about. 

This  eftluvrum  anenuateth  and  impelleth  the 
neighbour  air,  which  returning  home,  in  a  gerw- 
ri»Ji,  carrieth  with  it  the  obvious  bodies  into  lit* 
cieetrtrk.  ^reien. 
_  If  a  burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a 
circle  with  gyraiient,  continually  repeated,  die 
whole  circle  will  appear  like  fire ;  tbe  reason  of 
w  hich  is,  that  tbe  sensation  of  die  coal  In  tlie  seve- 
ral places  of  that  circle  retnaiui  impressed  on  tbe 
■ensoriutn,  until  the  coal  return  again  to  die  same 
Pj««-  A'etWim. 

uYKE.  n.  t.  [gynu,  Latin.]  A  circle 
described  by  any  thing  moving  in  en 
orbit. 

Ne  dienceforth  hb  approved  skill  to  ward, 
Or  strike,  or  hurien  round  in  warlike  gyre. 
Remember "d  he ;  ne  car'd  for  hi*  tale  guard, 
But  rudely  rag'd.  Sj>rn  i«r,  F.  Q. 

Does  the  wild  haggard  towV  into  the  sky, 
And  to  the  Soudi  by  thy  direction  fly  ? 
th-  e»gle  In  bir^yrei  (he  cloud*  embrace  ?  Smdyi. 
He  fashion *d  those  harmonious  orb*,  that  roll 

Sandyi. 
gyru, 
expires. 
Dryden. 

To  Gyre.  v.  a.  [Latin,  gyro.]  To  turn 
round. 

With  the  spightful  Pbillnim,  be  [the  devil]  put* 
out  both  the  eyes  of  our  apprehension  and  judge- 
ment, that  lie  may  gyre  u*  about  in  the  mfli  of 
unprofitable  wiekednew.     Bp.  HuS,  Rem.  p.  2.5. 
GY'RBD.f  adj.    Falling  in  rings,  Dr. John- 
son says  ;  citing  a  passage  from  Sfcak- 
spearc's  Hamlet,  in  which  the  word  is 
gyvrd.    Sec  Dowsotvep. 
Gyrfa'icon.*    See  Gehpalcon. 
Gy'boma\cy.»  n.t.  [old  Fr. gyrotaantie 3 
from  the  Gr.  -fine,  a  circle,  and  ^nii, 
divination.]    An  ancient  sort  of  divin- 
ation, performed  by  walking  in  or  round 
a  circle. 

GYVE.+  ».  s.  [gevyn,  Welsh.  Dr.  John- 
son confines  this  word  to  the  plural 
number;  yet  it  certainly  exists,  in  our 
language,  in  the  singular.]  A  fetter  : 
a  chain  for  the  legs.  It  is 
used  in  the  plural. 

Tbe  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  leg*,  as  if 
they  bad  gyuet  on. 

And  knowing  ibis,  should  I  yet  SI 
Like  such  as  blow  away  their  lives, 
And  never  will  rvdevtn  a  day, 
Enamour'd  of  their  golden  gyret  t 
A  golden  give,  a  pleasing  wrong. 

Beeum.  and  >V.  Wife  fir  *  ««■/*. 
The  poor  prisoners,  boldly  starting  up,  break 
off  their  chains  and  gyve.  Knotty. 

l)oit  thou  already  single  me?  I  thought 
Gyrei  and  the  mill  had  uun'd  tbec.  Hilton,  S.  A. 

But  Telamon  rush'd  in,  and  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  dat  held  his  faavten'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom  sprawling  on  itw  ground. 
His  brother  from  die  wooden  gyte*  unbound. Dryd. 

To  GvvE.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fetter ;  to  shackle ;  to  enchain  ;  to  en- 


AU  in  Irons  was  my  «oitgc. 
Even  now  I  sattc  gyred  in  a  payre  of  stock rf. 

0!d  UonUty  of  Hycke  Sconer. 

With  as  Utile  a  wrti  as  this,  will  I  ensnare  •.» 
great  a  fly  a*  Caasio.  Ay,  smile  npon  bar,  do. 
I  wdl  gyiv  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 
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TT+  h in  English, as  in  other  languages, 

XX  a  note  of  aspiration,  sounded  only 
l»y  a  strong  emission  of  the  breath, 
without  any  conformation  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  is  therefore  by  many 
grammarians  accounted  no  letter.    The  I 
n  in  English  is  scarcely  ever  mute  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  where  it 
immediately  precedes  a  vowel ;  as  home,  \ 
behaviour:  where  it  is  followed  by  a| 
consonant  it  has  no  sound,  according 
to  the  present  pronunciation  :  but  an- 1 
ciently,  as  now  in  Scotland,  it  made  the 
syllable  guttural ;  as  right,  bought.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  The  strong  emission  of  the 
breath,  however,  is  usually  withheld 
from  heir,  herb,  hostler,  honest,  honour, 
humour  ;  and  perhaps  from  hospital  and 
hour  i  and  by  some  from  huntbU. 

HA.  interject,  [ha,  Latin.] 

].  An  expression  of  wooder,  surprise, 
sudden  question,  or  sudden  exertion. 

You  shall  look  fairer  ere  I  give  or  haaard  : 
What  say*  the  gulden  chest  ?  ha  1  let  ine  see. 

(  Shaksfnare. 
Ha  !  what  art  thou !  thou  horrid  headless  trunk ! 
It  it  my  Hastings  !  Ruck,  Jane  Share. 

'I.  An  expression  of  laughter.    Used  with 
reduplication. 

He  seith  among  the  trumpets,  ha,  he,  and  he 
•mellctli  the  batik-  afar  oC  Job,  mil.  25. 

Ha,  ha,  'tis  what  so  long  I  wish'd  and  vow'd ; 
Our  ploti  anil  iWuiiois 
Have  wrought  such  exmfution*, 
That  the  monarch's  a  slave  to  the  crowd.  Drydea. 

HA.*  ».  s.  [from  the  interjection.]  An 
expression  of  wonder,  surprise,  doubt, 
or  hesitation.    See  the  fourth  sense  of  i 
Hum. 

Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  desert**  high  speech,)  and 
straight 

The  thrug,  the  bum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands, 
'ITiat  calumny  doth  use :  —  O,  I  ara  out, 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  fear 
Virtue  itself:  —  these  »hru|<t,  the»c  hums,  and 
Wr, 

W  hen  you  hare  sud  she's  goodly,  came  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest. 

Shaksprnn-,  It' ml.  Tali'. 
You  may  be  any  tiling,  and  Leare  oil' to  make 
Long-winded  cierciss*;  or  suck  up 
Your  ha.  and  huts,  in  a  tune.  B.Janssm,Akhemist. 
My  solemn  hums  and  ha  s  the  servants  quake 
at.  /reirna*.  and  f7.  Lirt'-  Progress. 

To  Ha.*  v.  n.   To  express  surprise  ;  to 

hesitate.   See  To  Haw. 
Haak.t  n*  *•  A  fish.    Another  name  for 

the  hake.   Written  haalc  by  Barret  and 

others.    See  Hake. 
HABEAS  CORPUS.i    [Latin.]  A 

writ,  the  which,  a  man  indicted  of  some 

trespass,  being  laid  in  prison  for  the 
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same,  may  have  out  of  the  King's  Bench, 
thereby  to  remove  himself  thither  at 
his  own  costs,  and  to  answer  the  cause 
there.  Cowel. 

There  it  no  habeas  corpus  from  death. 

Sir  M.  Sandys,  Ess.  (I63S.)  p.  250. 

The  very  intention  of  our  habeas  corpus  act, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  tire 
subject,  absolutely  requires  that  act  now  to  he 
suspended.  Adrtison,  /'reeAo/d.  No.  16. 

HA'BERDASHER.f  h.s.    [This  word 
is  ingeniously  deduced  by  Miusheu  from 
habt  ihr  dass,  Gcrmau,  have  you  this,  j 
the  expression  of  a  shopkeeper  offering 
his  wares  to  sale.    Dr.  Johnson.  — ! 
Skinner,  who  is  followed  by  Junius,  , 
offers  the  Dutch  Itoopen,  to  buy,  and  | 
does,  foolish,  q.  d.  hooper  daeser,  a  seller 
of  trifles.    Pegge  suggests  Jevre  d" aeier, 
a  needle-maker.    But  the  word  belongs 
to  none  of  these.    Berdash  is  said  to  [ 
have  been  a  name  formerly  used  in 
England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck- 
dress  ;  whence  the  maker  or  seller  of 
such  clothes  was  called  a  berdasher ; 
and  thence  came  haberdashers.  See 
Chambers  in  V.  Berdash.]   One  who 
sells  small  wares  ;  a  pedlar. 

Because  thaw  cunning  men  are  like  haberdash- 
ers of  small  wares,  it  is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their 
shop. 

A  hahcrttasher,  who  w«  tl 
fee-house,  declared  bis  opioioc 
Ha'berdasiiery.*    h.  s.    [from  haber 
dasher.]    Articles  made  or  sold  by  ha 
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It  shall  have  a  binding  of  woven  work  round 
about  the  bole  of  it,  aa  it  were  die  hole  of  an  ha- 
bergeon, that  it  be  not  rent.  Brad,  xiviii.  39. 

And  halbert  *ome,  and  iome  a  hnirrgion/ 
So  every  one  in  arms  was  quickly  (light,  haxrfax. 

The  shot  let  8y,  and  grating 
Upon  hht  shoulder,  in  the  passing, 
Lodg'd  in  Magnano's  \ennhaUre.tan.  Hwtsbras. 

Ha'bile.*  adj.   [habilis,  Lat.  habile,  Fr.] 
Qualified ;  fit  for.  Not  i 


in  use.  See 

Able  and  Hablk. 

God  i  in  printed  on  her  I 
roost  amiable  image,  and 
ready  to  every  good  work. 

Dr.  WaO^tlXjeofLady  Warwick,  (1S7B,)  p.  119, 

Habi'mmekt.  n.  s.  [habilement,  French.] 
Dress;  clothes;  garment. 

He  the  fairest  Una  found, 
Strange  lady,  in  so  strange  habiliment, 
Teaching  the  Satyrs.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

My  riches  are  these  poor  hibliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfunush  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 


You  wilt  hardly  expect  me  to  go  through  the 
ta^ie  and  thread,  and  all  the  other  small  wares  of 
haberdashery  and  millinery  to  be  gleaned  up  among 
our  import*.  Burke  an  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Ha'brhdinr f  »•  *•  [French,  habordean.] 
A  dried  salt  cod.  Ainsworth. 

Ha'bergeon.t  ».  s.  [Fr.  haubergeon,  from 
hat-berg  i  low  Lat.  haubergettum,  halber- 
gium,  halsberga.  Du  Cange  and  Skin- 
ner derive  the  word  from  the  Teut. 
halt;,  or  hols,  the  neck,  and  bergen,  to 
cover  ;  others,  from  al,  all,  and  bergen, 
to  cover.  Spelman  considers  it  as  the 
old  Fr.  hault,  high,  and  berg,  covering. 
Some  French  etymologists  pretend  that 
it  comes  from  haut-ber,  a  high  or  dis- 
tinguished person,  one  who  serves  his 
prince  in  complete  armour.  V.  Roque- 
fort in  V.  Hauber.  But  it  is,  no  doubt, 
from  hals  and  bergen,  as  already  stated. 
Goth,  halsbiorge,  a  steel  collar ;  Iccl. 
halsbiore,  the  same.]  Armour  to  cover 
the  neck  and  breast ;  breast-plate ;  neck- 
piece; gorget;  originally,  a  coat  of  mail 
without  sleeves. 


The  clergy  should  content  themtelvei.  with  wesr- 


To  HABITJTATE.  v.  a.  [kabiliter,  Fr.] 
To  qualify ;  to  entitle.    Not  in  use. 

Habi'uitate.  adj.  [habiliter,  Fr.]  Qua- 
lified; entitled. 

Divers  persous  in  the  house  of  commons  were 
attainted,  and  thereby  not  legal,  nor  habilitate  to 
serve  in  parliament ;  being  disabled  in  the  highest 
degree,  flare*,. 

Habilita'tion.  «.  *.  [from  habilitate.] 
Qualification. 

The  things  are  but  habtlitatkms  towards  arm* ; 
and  what  is  habililatian  without  Intention  and  act? 

Bacon,  En.  V9. 

Habi'mty.t  it.  *.  [habililf,  French.]  Fa- 
culty ;  power ;  means :  now  ability. 

Aladine,  though  meaner  born. 
And  of  lets  livclood  and  hnbHity.    Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Of  promptness,  and  of  industry, 
liability,  reality.      R.  Janurn,  Mosques  at  Court. 

HA'BIT.t  n.  *•  [habit,  old  French ;  ha- 
bitus, Latin.] 

1.  State  of  any  thing:  as,  habit  of  body. 

2.  Dress ;  accoutrement ;  garment. 

I  shifted 

Tte  veJy"do7"rfi <^«'<1 ; ^"i" *h™ aa*** 
Met  I  my  father.  .Shakiptort,  A",  law. 

If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity  ; 
If  ve  be  any  thing,  but  churchmen's  habits.  Shots. 

both  the  poets  being  dressed  in  the  same  E»i(.-li»h 
koto,  story  compared  with  story,  judgement  may 
be  made  betwiit  them.  Dryden. 

IV  wxnea  ax*  old,  the  habits  are  the  some 
Vfe  wore  last  year.  Drydct. 

Change*  there  are  in  veins  of  wit,  like  those  of 
habits  or  other  modes.  TerajJr . 

There  are  among  the  statues  several  of  Venus, 
in  different  habits.  Addiimn  an  /tan/. 
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The  clergy  ur  the  only  mi  of  p 
distinct  .'jh6u  front  others. 


Swift. 


S.  Habit  is  a  power  or  ability  in  man  of 
doing  any  thing,  when  it  ha*  been  ac- 

auired  by  frequently  doing  the  same 
liing.  Lode. 
He  bath  a  better  bad  kakt  of  frowning  than  die 


4.  Custom ;  inveterate  use. 

The  last  fatal  step  it,  by  frequent  repetition  of 
th*  sinful  act,  to  continue  and  persist  in  h,  till  at 
length  it  settle*  into  a  fixed  confirmed  katil  of  sin ; 
wiucii  being  that  which  tin  n pontic  calli  tbe  finish- 
ing of  tin,  end*  certainly  in  death ;  death  not  only 
mi  to  merit,  but  alio  at  to  actual  Infliction.  Smith. 

No  civil  broiU  hare  since  Ms  death  arose, 

And  war,  I*.tc  lint  respect  for  his  repose, 
As  winds  for  halcyon*  when  they  breed  at  sea, 

Dryden. 

The  force  of  education  U  so  great,  that  we  may 
mould  the  minds  and  mnnucn  of  the  yountf  into 
what  dispe  we  please,  nud  |j :ic  the  impreutons  of 
J«U  ever  afterward*  remain. 


To 


7*0  Ha'hit.      a.  [from  tbe  noun.] 
dress ;  to  accoutre ;  to  array. 

Before  ljcnotea : 

8h«  ehall  be  habited  a*  it  become* 

The  partner  of  your  bed.  SW«;«-nw,  Who.  Tate. 

Hsvme  called  to  his  memory  Sir  George  Vfllieri, 
and  the  cutsths  be  tned  to  wear,  in  which  at  that 
lime  be  termed  to  be  habited,  he  thought  him  to  he 
tint  person.  Clarendon. 

They  tainted*  themselves  like  those  rural  deities, 
and  imitated  them  in  their  rusuch  danrev  Dryden. 

To  Ha'bit.*  c.  a.  [hobito,  Latin.]  To 
inhabit;  to  dwell  in.    Not  now  in  use. 

Nightingales  — 
That  in  their  swrte  songs  delitcn, 
In  Uiiike  place*  a*  they  aaatien. 

Ckaueer,  Bom.  B.  COO. 

HA'BITABLE.  adj.  [habitable,  Fr.  habi- 
tabilit,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  dwelt 
in ;  capable  of  sustaining  human  crea- 
ture*. 

By  mean*  of  our  solitary  situation,  we  know 
well  most  part  of  the  habdaUt  world,  aod  are  our- 
seises  unknown.  Bacon. 

That  was  her  torrid  aad  inflaming  time ; 
This  la  her  habitable  tropiquc  rlimr.  Donne. 

The  torrid  aone  rs  now  found  habitable.  CVresVy. 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  ur,  knowing  it,  pursue. 

Dryden. 

Ha'bitablbness.  n.  $.  [from  habitable.'] 
Capacity  of  being  dwelt  in. 

The  cutting  of  the  Equinoctial  line  decide*  that 
j  of  the  kibUabtencti  of  the  torrid  tone. 

iSore. 

sclent  problem*  of  the  apherical  round- 
of  the  earth,  tbe  being  of  antipodes,  and  of 
ne,  are  abundantly 

Say. 

Ha'bitaclb.*  ».  ».  [old  Fr.  habitaele; 
Lat.  habitaeultm.  One  of  our  oldest 
words,  being  used  by  WiclitTe  and 
Chaucer ;  and  repeatedly  in  our  old 
lexicography.  The  Scotch  also  use  ha- 
bUaldt.]    A  dwelling. 

Ha  shall  fynally  auppe  srfth  me  and  with  him 
■tn  the  eternal  habttaete  of  God. 

Bote  en  the  Rent.  (1550,)  P.  I. 

Ha'bitakcz.   n.  «.   [hobitotio,  Latin.] 
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WKat  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  alt  thou  art. 
That  her*  in  desert  bait  thine  kmbitanoe  t 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  do'st  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance. 

S;vnter,  P.  Q. 

Ha'bitant.  n.  *.  [habitant,  Fr.  habitant, 
Latin.]  Dweller;  one  that  live*  in  any 
place;  inhabitant. 

Not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious ;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Power*  celestial  so  each  other'*  view 
Stand  still  contest,  though  distant  far  they  lie, 
Or  kabit.iritt  of  cartlt,  or  sen,  or  sky.  Pop*. 

Habita'tion.  n.  i.  [habitation,  French  j 
habitat io,  Latin.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  place  receiving  dwellers. 

Amplitude  almost  Immense,  with  star* 
Numerous,  and  ev'ry  star  perhaps  *  world 
Of  destan'd  AetuVifisn.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Act  of  inhabiting ;  state  of  dwelling. 

For  want  of  habitation  and  repair, 

Disseise  to  heap*  of  ruin*.  Dtnlmm . 

1  cocks  and  mountain*,  which  in  tbe  first  ages 
were  high  and  craggy,  and  consequently  then  tis* 
convenient  for  hakuution,  were  by  continual  de- 
tcrration  brought  to  a  lower  pitch.  Woaiivant. 

3.  Place  of  abode ;  dwelling. 

Wisdom,  to  the  end  she  might  %nre.  iruny,  built 
her  bouse  of  that  nature  which  u  common  unto 
all;  she  mad*  not  this  or  that  uum  Istr  Wttarem, 
but  dwell  in  us.  Hooker. 

God  oft  descends  to  visit  men 
Unseen,  and  through  their  faMohaju  walks 
To  mark  their  doing*.  Milton,  P.  L- 

HA'BIT  A  TOR.  n.i.  [Latin.]  Dweller; 
inhabitant. 

Tlie  sun's  pretence  it  more  continued  unto  the 
northern  inhabitants;  and  th*  longest  day  in 
Cancer,  is  longer  unto  us  than  tint  in  Capricorn 

Ha'bitkd.«  adj.  [from  habit.']  Accustom- 
ed ;  usual. 

This  ancient  and  haUlmt  vice  is  amongst  lite 
Dutch,  of  late  years,  much  decreased. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  ,37. 

Habi'tuai..  adj.  [habituel,  from  habit,  Fr.] 
Customary ;  accustomed  ;  inveterate ; 
established  by  frequent  repetition.  It 
is  used  for  both  good  and  ill. 

Sin,  tlutre  in  power  before 
Once  actual ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant. 

Art  is 
rule*  and 

By  length  of  time 
Th*  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime : 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains ; 
But  tlse  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains.  Dryden. 

'Tis  impossible  to  become  an  able  artist,  wrtbout 
making  your  art  Habitual  to  you.  Dryien. 
Habi'tually.  adv.  [from  habitual.'}  Cus- 
tomarily ;  by  habit. 

Internal  graces  and  qualities  of  mind  sanctify 
our  nature*,  and  render  u*  kaUtvatty  holy. 


.VuVe-n,  P.  L. 


To  Habi'tuate.  v.  a.  [habiteur,  French.] 
To  accustom :  to  use  one's  self  by  fre- 
quent repetition ;  with  to. 

Men  are  first  corrupted  by  bad  counsel  and  com- 
pany, and  next  they  Aaotrunf*  t  hemic  I  res  to  their 
vicious  practices.  Ttttsfam. 

Soch  as  live  in  a  rarer  air  are  kabiiuated  10  the 
eiercite  of  a  greater  muscular  strength.  Arkvthnat. 

Habi'tuatb.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  In- 
veterate; obstinate. 
All  earthly  vanities,  which  any  habituate  sinner 
rFere*,iv.  679. 


H  A  C 

Ha'bitcde.  «.  *.  [habitudo,  Lat.  habitude, 
French.] 

1.  Relation;  respect;  state  with  regard  to 
something  else. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  complexion  of  nations 
from  the  vicinity  or  habitude  they  hold  unto  the 
sun.  7?r>,>tr»t. 

The  will  of  God  is  like  a  streight  unalterable 
rule ;  but  the  various  comportment*  of  lb*  creature, 
either  thwarting  this  rule,  ur  holding  conformity  to 
it,  occasions  several  kahittula  of  this  rule  unto  it. 

Hale,  One.  of  Mankind. 

It  result*  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  a*  they 
stand  in  such  a  certain  habitude,  or  relation  to 
one  another.  South,  bvrm. 

As  by  tbe  objective  part  of  perfect  happiness  we 
understand  that  which  is  best  and  last,  and  to  which 
all  other  thing* are  to  be  referred ;  to  by  the  formal 
part  must  be  understood  the  beet  and  last  bahtwl. 
of  man  toward  that  best  object. 

In  all  the  hotitudet  of  lite 
The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife ; 
Variety  we  still  pursue. 

2.  Familiarity 


AW. 


converse  ; 


us  l'. 


hmft. 

frequent  inter- 
course. 

His  knowledge  in  tbe  noblest  useful  arts, 
Was  such  d.nd  tuthors  could  not  give ; 
But  AettV tufa  with  those  who  live.  Drydm 

To  write  well,  one  must  have  frequent  •■- 
with  Hie  best  company. 

S.  Long  custom;  habit;  inveterate 
This  is  more  properly  habit. 

Mankind  is  willing  to  continue  in  a 
error,  strengthened  by  a  long  AaoihtoV. 

Iliy  ear,  inur'd  to  charitable  toiutds, 
And  pitying  love,  must  feel  tlsc  hateful  \ 
Of  jest  obscene,  and  vulgar  ribaldry, 
The  Ill-bred  question,  and  the  loud  reply, 
JJrougla  by  long  Halitude  from  bad  to  worse ; 
Must  hear  the  frequent  oath,  the  direful  curse. 

Prior. 

4.  The  power  of  doing  any  thing  acquired 
by  frequent  repetition. 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitwtt,  without 
an  infinite  number  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice. 

Dryden. 

Ha'ble.*  adj.  [hable,  old  Fr.  habil,  bas 
Bret,  as  our  own  word  was  formerly 
written  ;  habUit,  Lat.]  Fit;  proper.  See 
Able. 

As  faagard  liauke,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle  above  Ids  hatte  might. 

Spenter,  P.  (2.  1.  si.  1 9. 

Ha'bnabt  adv.  [hap  ne  hap,  or  nap;  as 
would  nould,  or  ne  tcxmld  ;  niU  nill,  or  nc 
will,  that  is,  let  it  happen  or  not .]  At 
random ;  at  the  mercy  of  chance ;  with- 
out any  rule  or  certainty  of  effect. 
Pbilautus  determined,  hobnob,  to  send  his  letters. 

LUfy,  ilnphua,  tec.  p.  109. 
As  they  came  In  by  habnak,  so  will  1  bring  them 
in  a  reckoning  at  tit  and  at  sevens. 

Haynml,  Fair  Moid  <f  the  Wnt,  (1691.) 
He  circles  draw*  and  squares, 
With  cyphers,  astral  character* ; 
Then  looks  'em  o'er  to  understand  'an, 
Although  set  down  habnab  at  nuulocn.  Hudibm,. 

To  HACK.  v.  a.  [haccan,  Saxon  ;  hachen, 
Dutch;  hacher,  Fr.  from  ncars,  an  axe, 
Saxon.] 

I.  To  cut  into  small  pieces;  to  chop;  to 
cut  slightly  with  frequent  blows;  to 
mangle  with  unskilful  blows.  It  bears 
commonly  some  notion  of  contempt  or 
malignity. 

He  put  on  that  armour,  whereof  there  was  no 
one  piece  wanting,  though  hacked  in  some  places. 

figbtoot  long  since  passed.  Sktiuy. 
N  K  2 
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t  art  thou ,  to  hncl  thv  sword  *c  thou 

r  it  was  in  fight. 

Shakrpeare,  Hen.  IF. 
I  m  J»oc*'<*  to  death. 

t  UH  from  ray  bones  my  ftctb  be  hach'd. 

iVi.ji.ijtt.irt'. 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root 
It  hack'd  down,  and  hit  summer  (raves  all  faded, 
iij  envy's  bond,  and  murder's  bloody  asc.  Shahs. 

Burn  toe,  hack  me,  Isew  me  into  piece*.  Drydcn. 

Not  the  A«c*V  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field, 
Bat  purple  recta  and  fiow'ry  garland*  please. 

Addium. 

But  fat*  with  butcher*  plac'd  their  priestly  stall, 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  reuivrl. 

f*.mr. 

2.  To  speak  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation. 
Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question ;  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

SknJujmrt. 

Hack.*  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  notch;  a  hollow  cut. 

Look  you,  what  hacki  arc  on  his  helmet. 

Sknhpenre,  Tr.  and  Cms. 

2.  Hesitating  or  faltering  speech,  [from 


the  verb. 


More,  Mytt.  of  Cod?.  ( I66D,)  p.  870. 

S.  A  pick-axe  ;  a  mattock  only  with  one 
end,  and  that  a  broad  one.  [ftaaka,  Icel. 
ca?do.]  Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

HACK.*  n.  t.  [old  French,  Hague,  a 
gelding ;  haguct,  a  little  horse  ;  perhap« 
from  the  Lat.  equtu.]  A  horse  let  out 
for  hire.  The  usage  of  the  present  word 
is  apparently  modem  in  our  language. 

I  am  almost  sufloretad  with  duU  every  Himmcr, 
occaviuned  by  those  crowds  of  prentice -boys,  wbo 
are  whipping  their  hired  hackt  to  death.  Moore. 

Hack.*  adj.  Hired.    A  low  expression. 

Hack  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  de- 
faulters and  abseutevs.  Wakefield,  Mem, 

To  HACK.'f  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
liuckney ;  to  turn  hackney  or  prostitute. 

Hanmer, 

Tn  HA'CKLE.f  v.  a.  [Teut.  hekelen, 
from  hueck,  a  hook ;  hake,  Su.  Goth,  the 
same.] 

].  To  dress  flax. 

S.  To  separate ;  to  tear  asunder. 

Other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  being  hackled 
and  torn  to  pieces,  and  separated  from  all  their 
habitual  mow*.        Burke  on  the  Fr.  ' 


Ha'cklk.*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  comb 
for  dressing  flax. 

Some  layd  to  pledge 
Tbcyr  tvvtchet  and  their  wedge, 
Their  keketi,  and  their  role, 
Their  rock,  their  spinning  whete. 

Sktlton,  Paemt,  p.  1 38. 

Ha'cKLK-T  a.  *.  Raw  silk ;  any  filmy 
substance  unspun,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It 
is,  in  fact,  merely  a  fly  for  angling, 
dressed  sometimes  with  the  feathers  of 
a  cock,  and  sometimes  with  silk.  So 
called.  Dr.  Jatnieaon  thinks,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  comb  for  dressing  flax. 

HockUt  are  a  eery  important  article  in  fly. 
making)  they  are  the  long  slender  feathers  that 
bang  from  the  bead  of  a  cock  down  bis  neck. 

Walton,  Angler,  ch.  5. 
We  hare  also  a  hackle  with  a  purple  body,  whipt 
about  with  a  red  capon's  feather ;  as  also  a  gold- 
twist  hackle.  Cotton,  Anffer.  ch.  8. 

HA'CKNEY.f    *.  *•    Ihacknai,  WeUh; 

euton.;  haquenfe,  French; 


HAC 

perhaps  from  hague,  old  Fr.  a  gelding  ; 
Lot.  rguuM.  See  Hack.  Serenius,  how* 
ever,  notices  the  Cim.  haeknay,  equuc 
rotularius.  In  several  instances  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  examples  of  this 
word,  where  it  is  not  a  substantive  but 
an  adjective ;  though,  as  an  adjective,  he 
has  not  noticed  it.] 
A  pacing  horse ;  a  pad ;  a  nag. 

Ilia  hakeney  —  was  al  poraelee  gris, 

Cfaucrr,  Out*.  Kress.  ProL 

He  asked,  whither  witli  that  bone  I  wolde  goo ; 
And  then  I  told  hym,  it  was  myne  own ; 
Ilesayd,  I  had  ituli-n  hym  ,  and  I  sayd,  naye : 
This  is,  sayd  he,  my  brother's  hucJcwrve. 

01 J  Marnlity  y  j/yci l  ScomtT. 

TTie  fatness  of  t)ic  c-.inli  dull)  put  in  goi*!  liking 
zede  and  the  milter's  iinckuct/. 
A'mxU,  Trust .,/  Truth,  (ISM, )  fol.  12. 
now  tn  yourself  this  illustrious  cavalier 
onhiaA4id(«y. 

War  burton  to  Hunt,  Lett.  47. 

1.  A  hired  horse ;  hired  horses  being  usu- 
ally taught  to  pace,  or  recommended  as 
good  pacers. 

Light  and  lewd  persons  were  at  cosily  suborned 
to  make  an  affidavit  for  money,  aa  post-  horses  and 
hojrkntyt  are  taken  to  lor*.  Baton, 

Who,  mounted  on  a  broom,  die  nag 
And  hackney  of  a  Lojdand  hug. 
In  quest  of  you  came  hither  po«.t.  Hudthrat. 

3.  A  hireling;  a  prostitute. 

I  labour, 

I  moil  and  toil  for  yc ;  1  un  your  kaekney. 

Datum,  ami  Ft.  Horn.  IHenicd. 

Sl>c  was  so  notoriously  lewd,  (list  the  was  called 
an  hnekney.       Burnet,  Hut  Urf.  rol.  i.  Append. 

Shall  each  spurg.ll'd  WWy'nf  the  day , 
Or  each  new  pension  d  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows.  JW, 

4.  Any  thing  let  out  for  hire.  See  the 
third  sense  of  the  adjective. 

Ha'cknky.*  adj. 

1.  Worn  out,  like  a  hired  horse. 

Law,  like  a  horse-courser ; 
Her  rules  ami  precepts  bung  with  gawda  and 
ribbands. 

And  pamper'd  up  to  cozen  him  that  bought  her. 
When  aba  herself  eras  Aareisry,  lame,  and  r0under'd. 
Btmtnu  nnd  Ft. 

2.  Prostitute;  vicious  for  hire. 

Tliree  kingdom*  nihg 
With  his  arcumulntisc  and  Aotjbi<y  t 
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That  Is  no  more  than  every  lover 
Don  from  his  haeirnry  laily  mfler.  Hvdihmi. 
3.  Much  used ;  common  ;  let  out  for  hire. 

The  sweat  of  learned  Jonson'i  brain. 
Or  gentle  Sliakspeare'a  easier  straio, 
A  hackney  coach  conveys  you  to, 
In  spite  of  all  that  rain  can  do ; 
And  for  your  eighteen  penae  you  sh 
The  lord  and  judge  of  ell  fresh  wit. 

Sir  J.  SmoVing- 

Slightly  trained  up  in  a  kind  of  hypocritical  and 
hackney  course  of  literature. 

Milton,  Beat,  of  Ch.  Ceo.  B.  2. 
These  notions  young  students  In  phyaick  derive 
from  tlieir  luwknty  authors.  Harvey. 

A  wit  can  study  in  Uic  streets—* 
Not  quite  so  well,  however,  as  one  ought ; 
A  h-itlmey  coach  may  chance  to  spoil  a  thought. 

Pope,  /mil.  of  Hat. 

Ha'cknky-coachman.*  n.t.    The  driver 
of  a  hired  or  hackney  coach. 

The  hackney-coachmen,  chairmen,  and  porters, 
are  die  lovers  of  the  hawker  women,  fruit  resws, 

No.  BT. 


be  bath  but  ten  pence  of  »  beggar. 

Tng.  of  Sottman  and  Perteda,  ( 1 59i  ) 

To  Ha'ckmby-T  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1,  To  practise  in  one  thing;  to  accustom, 
as  to  the  road. 

He  is  long  hackney'd  in  the  ways  of  men. 


Ha'ckney-man.* 

ssatOn^sarOaJ  C>0  •a'lsTC** 


One  who  lets 
'i  and  Sherttiwd, 


2.  To  carry  in  a  backney  coach. 
To  her,  who,  frugal  only  that  her  th 
Slay  feel  ci cesses  site  ran  111  afl'onl , 
Is  hackney'd  home  unlacquey'd.  Cvn-p.  Taut,  B.t. 

HA'c«UETO».f  ft.  s.  [haqutl,  old  French, 
a  little  horse.  Dr.  Johntion — Dr.  John- 
son is  mistaken  both  in  his  etymology, 
and  in  hi*  definition,  of  this  word :  which 
he  calls,  "  some  piece  of  armour."  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  horse,  and  it 
is  not  a  piece  of  armour.  It  is  the  French 
kaqueton,  or  hoquetoni  Germ,  hockett; 
from  the  Teut.  %uyk,  a  kind  of  cloak.] 
A  stuffed  jacket,  formerly  worn  under 
armour;  sometimes  made  of  leather. 
The  Black  Prince's  hagueton,  composed 
of  quilted  cotton,  is  suspended  over  his 
tomb  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

You  may  tee  the  very  fashion  of  the  Irish  horse- 
man in  his  lung  hose,  riding  shoes  of  costly  card. 

SiK'nrcT,  on  Irvttznd. 
But  lb'  other  did  upon  bis  truncheon  srayte ; 
Which  hewing  quite  asunder,  further  way 
It  made,  and  on  his  hacqueion  did  lytr. 
The  which  tl i i rl i r i sr  with  ienportunt  eway 
It  seised  in  bis  right  aide,  and  there  the  dint  did 
stay.  S/ienteT,  F-  Q.  ii.  viii.  38. 

Ha'cksteh.*  n.t.  [from  hack.]  A  bully; 
a  ruffian ;  an  assassin. 

I  f  some  such  desperate  hachtcr  shall  devise 
To  rouse  thine  hare's- heart  from  her  cowardice. 

Bp.  UaU,  Sat.  iv.  4. 
.tlfrith,  second  wife  to  king  Edgar,  having 
contrived  tho  death  of  Edward  her  son-in-law, 
murdered  him  by  a  company  of  hadtttert  and  vil- 
lains, at  bar  apposoimeot  at  Corfe  Castle. 

FuUer,  Ch.  Hilt.  p.  265. 
Happy  rimes,  when  braves  and  hacktlert,  the 
only  contented  members  of  his  government,  were 
thought  the  fittest  and  the  faithfullcst  to  defend  his 
person !  Milton,  F.iconocl.  iii. 

HAD.  The  preterite  and  part.  pass,  of 
have.  I  had  better,  you  had  better,  Sec. 
means  the  same  as,  it  would  be  better for 
me  or  you  ;  or,  it  mould  be  more  eligible: 
it  is  always  used  potentially,  not  intliea- 
tively ;  nor  is  have  ever  used  to  that 
import.  We  say  likewise,  tf  had  been, 
brlter  Or  wor$e. 

I  •ad  rather  be  a  country 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this 

Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause  ? 

Had-I-wist.*  A  proverbial  expression, 
implying  vain  afterthoughts:  Ohf  that 


And  .» » 


of  had  I  untt. 

Cover,  Cant.  Ann. 
This  blindness  is  not  of  the  eyes  alone, 
But  of  the  mind  a  dimness  and  a  mist : 
For  when  they  shift  to  sit  in  baulie  throne 
With  hope  to  rule  lb*  scepter  aa  they  list. 
There's  no  regard  nor  fear  of  had~I-witt. 

Mir. far  Mag.  p. ISO. 
Beware  of  hod  I  mat.  Camden,  Rem. 

Ha'ddbr.*   a. «.   [German,  heide.  See 
Hbath.] 
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They  lay  apon  tli*  ground  covered  widi  iklu, 
••>  tbc  rcdriwnks  Jo  on  haddtr. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  SSO. 
Ha'ddock.  n.  *.  [hadot,  Fr.]    A  M?a-fi*h 
of  the  cod  kind,  but  small. 

Tbe  tout  ii  plentifully  stored  with  pilchards, 
barrings,  and  haddoda.  Cart  v. 

Hade.*  it.  t.  Among  miners,  the  steep 
descent  of  a  shaft.  In  oar  old  language, 
the  descent  of  a  hill. 

On  the  lower  lean,  as  on  the  higher  hattet. 
The  ilaioiie  clover  grow*.  Drnyton,  PaHJh.  S.  1 S. 
To  Haffle.*  p.  m.  [Teut.  hack-den.]  To 

Sieak  unintelligibly  ;  to  waver.  Craven 
ial.  and  Drockett.  To  prevaricate. 
Grose.  A  northern  word. 
HAFT.f  n.t.  [harp:,  Saxon ;  heft,  Dutch; 
haft,  Gothick ;  from  To  have  or  hold.'] 
A  handle ;  that  part  of  any  instrument 
that  is  taken  Into  the  hand. 

Bat  ret  iw  fond  I  nought  the  haft, 
Which  might  unto  tbe  bl.ide  accord*. 

Otter,  Con/.  Am.  B.  4. 
Tl.il  bmndishM  dagger 
I  II  bury  to  the  hnjl  in  ber  fair  breast. 

Drylm  and  Let,  (F.diyal 
These  extremities  of  the  joint*  are  tbc  hnfte  and 
handles  of  the  member*.         Drylm,  Dufrtmoy. 
A  needle  b  a  simple  body,  bring  only  made  or 
but  a  sword  it  a  compound,  became  iu  haft 
made  of  nuterud*  different  from  in* 
Watts,  I*gki. 

To  Haft,  v  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  set 
in  a  hart.  Aiftsxxorth, 

Ha'fter.*  n.  «.  A  wrangler;  a 
Barret's  Alv.  1580.  Sercnius 
this  old  word,  in  his  Swedish  dictionary, 
a  crafty  or  cunning  fellow,  1757.  It  is 
not  now  in  use. 

H  AG.t  n.  *•  [htejerce,  Sax.  a  goblin ; 
hecUe,  Dutch,  a  witch ;  hexe,  German ; 
formerly  haegie,  meaning  a  wise  woman, 
from  the  Runic  hyggia,  wisdom,  know- 
ledge. V.  Keysler,  Antiq.  Sept.  p.  149. 
Our  word  at  first  was  keg.  V.  Huloet 
and  Barret.] 

1.  A  witch;  an  enchantress. 

The  very  drrgi  of  miracles  in  mirkpe.nl  and 
greasy  dishes,  by  RobingoodtVlliiw,  and  hagt,  and 
tarries,  all  wrought  somewhat  for  their  idle  super- 
atrtions. 

Doing  en  Ike  Ep.  to  the  Heerrvu,  (li7«,)  eh.  S. 
Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  !  you  Aeg.  you  lug- 
gage, you  polecat,  you  rutmion.  Shakijieart. 

S.  A  fury ;  a  she  monster. 

That  spoke  th'impelient  prince,  aod  made  a  pause; 
His  foul  hap  raised  their  brads,  and  dapt  their 
hands; 

And  all  the  power*  of  bell,  in  full  applause, 
Flourish'd  their  snake*,  and  Mai  tr 
brand*. 

JU  An  old  ugly  woman. 

There  fotlow*d  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hagt, 
With  hoary  locks  all  loose,  and  visage  grim. 

Strn-er,  F.  Q. 

Such  affectation!  msy  become  tha  young; 
But  thou,  old  hag,  of  threescore  years  and  three. 
Is  shewing  of  Ury  partj  in  Greek  for  thee !  Dryd. 

4.  Appearances  of  light  and  fire  upon  the 
manes  of  horses,  or  men's  hair,  were 
formerly  called  hagt.  They  are  now 
known  to  be  electrical  phenomena. 

Hagt  are  said  to  be  made  of  sweat  or  some  other 
vapour  iaauing  out  of  the  head;  a  not  unusual 
sight  among  us  when  wc  ride  by  night  in  cummer 


Hao-borh.*  ad, 
of  »  witch  or 


[hag  and  born*]  Born 


The  »n  which  the  did  litter  liere, 
A  freckled  whelp,  aag-ooni.  Skill  naval,  Tewtped. 

To  Hag.  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tor- 
ment ;  to  harass  with  vain  terrour. 

That  nwkes  them  in  the  dark  see  visions, 
And  hog  themselves  with  apparitions.  Uudtbrai. 

How  are  superstitious  men  •aggro'  out  of  their 
wits  with  die  fancy  of  omena,  tales,  and  visions ! 

UF.drxmte. 

To  Hag.*  t».  a.  To  cut  down.  Craven 
Dialect.    A  corruption  of  hack. 

Ha'gabao.*    See  Huckaback. 

HA'GGARD.f  adj.  [hagard,  Fr.  wild; 
and  accordingly  some  derive  it  from  the 
Lat.  agrettu:  others,  from  the  Germ. 
hag,  an  inclosure,  a  fortified  place; 
whence,  according  to  M.  Huct,  a  hag. 
gard  was  applied  to  a  person  proud  and 
confident,  on  account  of  the  strength  of 
the  place  in  which  he  was.] 

1.  Wild;  untamed;  difficult  to  be  re- 
claimed. 

A*  hagard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowl,  above  bis  bable  night, 
His  weary  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  spend. 
To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  bis  Bight, 

Spenetr.F.Q. 

She's  too  disdainful ; 
I  know  ber  spirits  are  aa  coy  and  wild, 
A*  haggard  as  the  rock.  Sknkqmn. 

Virtu*  titicih  over  the  iuidm  of  her  servants, 
huvenrth  over  them  with  ber  wings,  and  guards 
them  from  the  kites  and  buszards  of  this  haggard 
age.  Stafforft  A'uoe,  P.  ii.  p.  78. 

In  rime,  all  haggard  hawks  will  atop  to  lure. 

Xyi,  S/un.  Trngtdy. 

2.  Deformed  with  passion ;  wildly  disor- 
dered. 

Fearful  besides  of  what  in  fight  had  pan'd, 
His  hands  and  haggard  ey«  to  breVa  he  cast. 

Dryden. 

Where  are  the  con<cious  looksthe  face  now  pate, 
Now  flushing  red,  the  down-cast  haggard  eyes, 
Or  Sit  on  earth,  or  slowly  rais'd  !  Smith. 

Ha'ggahd.  n.t. 

1.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable. 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  has  as  long  los'd  rac 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard. 


2.  A  species  of  hawk. 

Don  the  wild  haggard  low'r  into  the  sky, 
And  to  the  South  by  thy  direction  fly?  nWfyi. 
I  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation  of  tb* 
aeries,  tbe  brancher,  the  famish  hawk,  and  tbe 
haggard.  Widion. 

3.  A  hag.  So  Garth  has  used  it  for  want 
of  understanding  it. 

Beneath  tbc  gtonrcy  covert  of  an  yew, 
In  a  dark  grot,  the  baleful  haggard  lay, 
Breatiiiug  black  vengeance,  and  infecting  day. 

Garth. 

Ha'ooabd.*  n.t.  [Sax.  haja  and  jeapb ; 
Su.  Goth,  hage,  a  small  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  a  house.  See  the  third 
sense  of  Haw.  Dr.  Jamieson  notices 
hitjrgart,  which  he  understood  to  be  used 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  of  which 
he  gives  no  example;  and  he  considers 
it  as  imported  from  Ireland,  where  it  is 
in  common  use.  It  was  in  the  English 
language,  I  may  add,  nearly  two  centu- 
ries since.]    A  stack-yard. 

When  Oks  bam  waa  full,  any  one  might  Uv**h 
ia  the  haggard.  Hawed,  Lett.  U.  94.  (del.  1633.) 

The  remainder  of  the  powder  was  committed  to 
a  vault  in  the  haggard  under  m*  corn-stand. 

Jtp.  of  1'iUatai  Narrative,  p.  49. 


Ha'ooardly.  adv.  [from  haggard.]  De- 
forniedly;  uglily. 

For  fahn  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gum  ;  ^ 
And  precioos  oils  from  distant  Indie*  come;  £ 
How  h,!gg*n-diy  soe'er  she  looks  at  home.  > 

Dryden,  Jut. 

Ha'cged.*  adj.  [from  hag  ;  or  from  the 
German  haeer.]  Lean;  ugly;  like  a 
hag.  Dr.  Johnson  has  placed  the  fol- 
lowing example  under  haggard,  and 
says  that  hagged  should  havebeen  writ- 
ten haggard?  But  n  passage  in  Gray's 
poetry,  with  a  note  by  Mason,  dis- 
tinguishes the  words,  as  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  made  additions  to 
Johnson  has  observed  ;  and  therefore  I 
have  now  introduced  into  the  dictionary 
this  adjective. 

A  hagged  carrion  of  a  wolf,  and  a  lolly  sort  of 
dog  with  good  flesh  upon  his  bsci,  fell  into  com- 
pany together.  L'EHrange. 

The  ghoMly  prudes  w  ith  Jwegrd  face 
Already  had  condemn'd  the  sinner. 

Cray's  Long  Aery. 

HA'ccxsavf  *>•  [from  hog  or  hack.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  No  doubt  from  hack,  that  is, 
to  chop;  which  in  Scotland  is  hag  ;  Su. 
Goth,  hugga.]  A  mass  of  meat,  ge- 
nerally pork  chopped,  and  enclosed  in  a 
membrane.  In  Scotland  it  is  commonly 
made  in  a  sheep's  maw  of  the  entrails  of 
the  same  animal,  cut  small,  with  suet 
and  spices. 

Ha'ccish.  adj.  [from  hag.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  hag ;  deformed ;  horrid. 

lint  on  U£  bod]  did  haggish  n£e  &tea!  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  set.  Shaktpearr. 

To  HA'GGLE.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from 
AacWr;  or  hack.]  To  cut ;  to  chop  ;  to 
mangle :  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Suffolk  Brat  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o'er 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  inelrcp'd. 

.Viu-trpeare. 

To  Ha'colk.*  v-  »  [harcder,  French,  bar- 

fuigner.  Cotgrave.  M  To  haggle,  hucke, 
odge,  or  palter  long  in  the  buying  of  a 
commodity."]  To  be  tedious  in  a  bar- 
gain ;  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price. 

Fhoo !  how  she  stands,  biting  her  nails, 
AsifsbeplaydforhalflHtrvaU*. 

Shenttimr. 

I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life, 
concerning  any  matter  whatever  ;  and  leant  of  all 
do  1  know  bow  to  haggle  and  huckster  with  merit. 


Ha'ooleb-T  n.t.  [from haggle.] 

1.  One  that  cuts. 

2.  One  that  is  tardy  in  bargaining  ;  a 
paltering  haggler."  [gaguerafle.] 


Haobbs,  or  Hagubs.*  ».  t.  pi. 
kaegk.]  Haws.  Grose,  and 
Dial.    A  northern  word. 

HAGI<yGRAPHA.*  ».*•  pi.  [Latin; 
fromeVyisc,  holy,  and  -ypa^u,  to  write,  Gr.] 
Holy  writings ;  a  name  given  to  part  of 
the  books  of  Scripture.    See  Haoio- 

GRAPHAL. 


tight  [of  tlie  translators  of  llw  Tlibl*,]! 
at  Cambridge,  were  to  finish  the  rest  of  the  his- 
torical books,  and  the  hagiaerapha. 
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Hagio'graphal.*  adj.  [from  hagio- 
grapha.}  Denoting  the  writings  called 
hagiographa. 

-Strabvs — writing  upon  St.  Jerome'*  pro- 
logue, there  plana  before  the  OIJ  Testament, 
wlierein,  according  lo  th«  copies  then  in  no,  the 
I  wok  of  Tobit  Is  said  lo  be  separated  from  die 
Duinc  Scripture*  and  numbered  among  the 
hagiographa ;  he  findeth  fault  with  the  tran- 
scribers, and  soldi,  that  Tohit  it  to  bo  set  among  the 
apocryphal  books,  and  not  among  tfae  hagiagraphal, 
properly  so  called ;  whereof  there  be  but  nine,  the 
whole  number  of  the  canonical  book?  being  no 
more  than  XXII  in  all. 

Bp.  Odrim  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  162. 

Hacio'cbaphbh.T  n.s.  [£?»<  and  yiif*.} 
A  holy  writer.  The  Jews  divide  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  law,  the  prophets,  und  the 
l:(i»uigraphers. 

They  were  hagiarraphcrs,  w1h>  are  supposed  to 
!«  left  to  the  um  of  their  own  word*. 

tTlutiy,  Cen.  Pref.  X.  T«t. 

Ha'ushif.*  «.  4.  [from  hag."]  The  title 
of  a  witch  or  hag  ;  the  state  of  a  hag. 

What1,  da.  ?  oh,  U.  the  charm  her  hagrti,,  gave 
mc.  MUUIeUmt  Uitch. 

Hague,  or  Ha'ciuebut.*  «.  *.  [old  Fr. 
hacqubute.]  A  kind  of  fire-arm*  for- 
merly used ;  a  hand-gun  of  about  three 
quartern  of  a  yard  in  length,  according 
to  Bullokar ;  a  culvcrin,  or  hand-cannon, 
fixed  on  a  little  carriage,  since  called 
the  arqucbuse  with  a  hook, 
to  Grose. 

Hah.  interject.    An  expression 
effort. 

Her  coats  tuck'd  up,  and  all  her  motion!  just, 
She  stamps,  and  then  cries  hah .'  at  ev'ry  thrust. 

Dryden. 

HAIL.t  h.i.  [Sax.  hargl,  hajol.  This 
word  is  rarely  found  in  the  plural.] 
Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling. 

Locke. 

Willi  strange,  rains,  Anil's,  and  showers,  wen 
tlwy  persecuted.  H'itd.  xvi.  16. 

Thunder  rois'd  with  had. 
Hail  mii'd  with  Are,  must  rend  tlie  Egyptian  sky. 

Milton,  V.  I.. 

To  Hail.  v.  n.  [lucjelan,  Sax.]  To  pour 


My  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation 
when  it  shall  haiL,  coming  down  on  the  forest. 

U.  Sliii.  19. 

Tr>  Hail.*  v-  a.  [Su.  Goth,  hacila  ;  Ice- 
land, theile.}    To  pour. 

For,  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  cyno, 
lie  hnXd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine. 

Shokiptan,  MuU.  A'.  Dr. 

HAIL.  inter/,  [hicl,  health,  Saxon:  kail, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  sake  of  the 
Latins,  or  iyiatVt  of  the  Greeks,  health 
be  to  you.]  A  term  of  salutation  now 
used  only  in  poetry ;  health  be  to  you. 
It  is  used  likewise  to  things  inanimate. 

Hail,  hail,  bra  re  friend  ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil. 

Skaktpenrr. 
Her  sick  bead  is  bound  about  with  clouds : 
ll  dues  not  look  as  il  would  bare  a  hail 
Or  health  wish'd  in  it,  as  on  other  mom*. 

B.  Jmton. 

The  angel  hnU 
tw'd,  the  holy  salutation  us'd 
;  alter  to  bli  st  Mar),  «*oad  £ve,  ltd.  P.L. 


Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Wbtrt  joy  for  ever  dwells !  hail,  honours!  had, 
Infernal  world !  and  thou,  profouodost  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor !  Aft/ton,  P.  L 

All  hail,  he  cry'd,  thy  cuuutry's  grace  sttd  love, 
Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds  above. 

Xhydm. 

The  cheerful  soldier's  arms  new  lustre  take.  Rawt. 

Hail.*  adj.  Healthy;  sound.  Sec  Hale. 
Hail-fellow.*  is.  t.  [hail  and JeUcns.}  A 
companion. 

No  man,  that  erst  haile-ftHam  was  with  beast, 
Woio  on  to  weeno  himseffe  a  god  at  least. 

Bp.  Hull,  Sal,  iii.  1. 

All  these  agree  with  him  in  blindness  and  dark, 
neas ;  yea,  ihey  are  all  hail fdlow  welt  wot  ! 

Junta*,  Sin  Stigmat.  p.  4 1 1 . 

I  thought  all  people  here  hod  been  LiU fdhc 
mil  mrt.         L"  Ettrangr,  Tr.  ofQtuvnh.  p.  -M. 

The  master  and  servant  are  at  haUfAL,*-,  ihe 
gentleman  and  the  down  are  upon  tfae  square 
with  one  another. 

Geodmm.,  H  int.  £k.  Cm/.  P.l. 

To  Hail.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
salute  ;  to  call  to. 

A  galley  drawing  near  unto  the  slwre,  was 
hailed  by  a  Turk,  accompanied  with  a  iroop  of 
horsemen.  A'nallet. 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 
breast. 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  res*.  Xhytlen. 

Ha'ilshot.  n.  t.  [hail  and  that.}  Small 
shot  scattered  like  hail. 

The  master  of  the  artillery  did  visit  thorn 
sharply  with  murdering  hsilihat,  from  the  pieces 
mounted  towards  the  top  of  the  hill.  Wayward. 

Ha'ii.stone-T  n.  t.  [hail  and  done; 
hazol-rtan,  Sax.]  A  particle  or  single 
ball  of  hail. 

Tbey  were  more  which  died  with  haUUonet, 
than  tlwy  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with 
the  sword.  JMsua,  X.  1 1. 

You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Titan  is  lire  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  kniUton*  in  the  sun.  Shtthprarc. 

Hard  hadttones  lye  not  thicker  on  Use  plain. 
Nor  shaken  oaks  such  sbow'rs  of  acorns  rain. 

Drgden. 

Ha'ily.t  adj.   [from  hail.'}  Consisting 
of  hail ;  full  of  hail.  Sherwood. 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  rattling  tempest 
pours, 

Which  the  cold  North  congeals  lo  Wy  showers. 

I'apt. 

Ha'inous.*    See  Heinous. 

HAIR.  ».  *.  [hap,  Sax.] 

I.  One  of  the  common  teguments  of  the 
body.  It  is  to  be  found  upon  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  except  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands.  When 
we  examine  the  hairs  with  a  microscope, 
we  find  that  they  have  each  a  round 
bulbous  root,  which  lies  pretty  deep  in 
the  skin,  and  which  drawn  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  surrounding  humours  : 
that  each  hair  consists  of  fire  or  six 
others,  wrapt  up  in  a  common  tegument 
or  tube.  They  grow  as  the  nails  do, 
each  part  near  the  root  thrusting  for- 
ward that  which  is  immediately  above 
it,  and  not  by  any  liquor  running  along 
the  hair  in  tubes,  as  plants  grow.  Quiitcy. 

Jsly  fleece  of  woolly  hair  uncurls.  Shahapeara, 
Shall  the  difference  of  Aatrordy,  on  the  skin,  be 
a  mark  of  a  different  internal  constitution  between 
;  and  a  drill? 
20 
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yet  but  Bfe. 


2.  A  single  hair. 

Naughty  lady, 
These  hair,  which  thou  do 'at  ravish  I 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  t 

Much  is  I 
Which,  like  the  courser's  Aoir,  I 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison. 

Shahtpmre,  Ami.  and  drop, 

S.  Any  thing  proverbially  small. 

If  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  just  a  pound ;  if  the  scale  turn 
Hut  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest.  lAahpeare,  Merck,  cf  Pen. 

He  judges  to  a  *mr  of  little  indecencies,  and 
knows  boner  than  any  man  what  is  not  to  be 
written.  Drydm. 

4-.  Course  ;  order :  grain  ;  the  hah-  falling 
in  a  certain  direction. 

He  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of 
bodies ;  if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the 
Aatr  of  your  profession. 

Shiihtptare,  AL  Wim  of  H'imU<rr. 

Ha'ihbkaimed.  adj.  [This  should  rather 
be  written  harebrained,  unconstant,  un- 
settled, wild  as  a  hare.}  Wild ;  irregular; 
unsteady. 

Let's  leave  Ibis  town  ;  for  they  are  Aerr*™,r,V 
slaves, 

And  hunger  will  enforce  litem  be  more  eager. 

Shalapem,  Hen.  VI. 

Ha'irbheadtii.  n.  s.  [hair  and  breadth.} 
A  very  small  distance ;  the  diameter  of 
a  hair. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed  could 
sling  stooes  at  an  hatrtrmdth,  and  not  miss. 

Mg.  is.  16. 

I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  dunces, 
Of  moving  accident*  by  flood  and  held ; 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapes  in  OY  unndneut  deadly 

breach.  Shaitftart. 

Ha'irbel.  r.  s.  The  nurae  of  a  flower ; 

the  hyacinth.    See  Harebell. 
Ha  ircloth,  n.  t.  [hair  and  cloth.}  Stuff 

made  of  hair,  very  rough  and  prickly, 

worn  sometimes  in  mortification. 
It  is  composed  of  reeds  and  ports  of  plants  woven 

togedwr,  like  a  piece  of  hahcl.dh.  Gmc,  Mumm. 

Ha'ired.*  adj.  Having  hair.  Thus  we 
say,  a  red-haired  man. 

A  beast,  hiured  like  a  bear. 

Purchai'i  Pilgrimagt,  (I6t7,)p.  70S. 

Hairiiu'kc*  adj.  [hair  and  hung.}  Hang- 
ing by  a  hair. 

Man,  whose  fate, 
Fate  irreversible,  entire,  extreme. 
Endless,  hair^ung,  brccco-shaken,  o'er  lire  gulf 
A  moment  tremble*.  Feting,  Xighl  Th-  S- 

Ha'iriness.T  b.  s.  [from  hairy.}  The 
state  of  being  covered  with  hair,  or 
abounding  with  hair.  Sherwood. 

To  discover  the  Inequalities,  rubs,  and  AatWncat 
of  the  skin.  Brown,  Chr.  Mar.  U.  9. 

Ha'irlace.  n.  *.  [hair  and  lace.}  The 
fillet  with  which  women  tie  up  their 
hair. 

Some  worms  are  commonly  resembled 
woman's  htnrhut  or  fillet,  thence  called  t 


to  a 


If  Molly  happens  to  be  careless. 
She  get*  acold  as  sure  as  death.         '  Suifl 

Ha'irlessvt  adj.  [from  Aair.]  Wantrng 
hair. 

White  beards  bare  arm'd  their  thin  and  , 
scnlpi 
Against  tby  rrjajesty. 
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To  see  ai»  old  ibomc  loicl  prrthcd  high, 
Crossing  bcncnth  a  golden  canopy  ; 
The  whiln  ■  thousand  hmruru  crown*  crouch  low 
To  kiss  the  precious  cs~J  of  hb  proud  toe. 

Bp.  HnO,  Sal.  it.  7. 

Ha'irmiedlk,  or  Ha'irpik.*  ».  $.  For- 
merly an  instrument  for  torturing  the 
hair ;  the  latter,  within  our  own  me- 
mory ;  the  former,  very  ancient.  Sax. 
tMcn-neblc,  calamitlrum,  i.  c.  an  iron  to 
curl  the  hair.  See  To  Calahistratk. 
The  modern  hairpin  kept  the  hair  in 
certain  fanciful  shapes,  by  being  stuck 
through  the  plaster  of  powder  and  po- 
matura  most  plentifully  bestowed  upon 
it, 

Ha'iry.  adj.  [from  hair.] 

1 .  Overgrown  with  hair ;  covered  with 
hair. 

She  his  lorry  temple*  dirn  had  rounded 
Whh  coronet  of  (lower*.  Xh,d  tp€nrt. 

Children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  akin*  are 
more  perspirable. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

Storms  have  shod 
>  the  hairy  honour! 


As 


Hake.  n.t.  A  kind  of  fish. 
The  co. 


To  Hake.*  p.  it.  To 


Carrn- 


ot  loiter;  to 

go  about  idly.     A  northern  word. 
Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 
Ha'kot.  n.t.  [froraA«*e.]  A  kind  offish. 


Hal,  in  local  names,  is  derived  like  al 
from  the  Saxon  healle.  «.  e.  a  hall,  a 
palace.  In  Gothick  alh  signifies  a  tem- 
ple, or  any  other  famous  building. 

Gibton'i  Camden, 

HAXBERD.  n.  *.  [halebarde,  French; 
haUebardr,  Dutch,  from  barde,  an  axe, 
and  haUe,  a  court,  halberds  being  the 
common  weapons  of  guards.]  A  battle- 
axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

AdrencelhyAotterd^ 


And  .be 


Our  haJbtrdf  did  shut  up  his  passage. 

Shahfitare,  ITrn.  VI. 

Four  knave*  in  garb*  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Can*  on  their  heads  end  halLrrdt  in  their  hand, 
Draw  forth  to  combat  un  the  velvet  plain,  Pipe. 

H ALBEHDl'EH.'f  n.t.  [halt-birdier,  Fr.  from 
halberd.']  One  who  is  armed  with  a 
halberd. 

The  duchess  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty 
halkrrderra,  in  a  livery  of  murrey  and  blue,  to 
attend  hi*  penon.  Dacon. 
-  ■  so  I  ghess  thee  by  thy  antui 
Aankl  of  MMm  about  tbec 
Broun*,  and  FU  Nob.  Gentleman. 
The  king  luil  only  hit  haJterdetri,  snd  fc*cr  of  J 
ttiem  Uuin  usod  to  go  with  him.  Clarendon. 

HA'LCYON.f  i».  *•  \hakyo,  Lat.  from 
die  Gr.  afoot**,  from  &U,  ihe  sea,  and 
to  bring  forth.]  A  bird,  of  which 
it  is  said  that  she  breeds  in  the  sea, 
and  that  there  is  always  a  calm  during 
her  incubation. 

Such  uniting  rogue*,  M  these  —  sooth  ev'ry 
passion ;  — 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Kcnrge,  affirm,  and  turn  tlieir  halcyon  beak* 
With  ev'ry  gnat  and  vary  of  their  master*. 

SKiknxare,  K.  Lear. 


Ha'lcton.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Placid; 
quiet;  still;  peaceful. 
When  great  Augu*tu*  made  war'*  tempo** 


HI*  halcyon  day*  brought  forth  the  art*  of  tx-acc, 

Denham. 

No  man  can  eipact  eternal  serenity  and  halcyon 
day*  from  *o  incompetent  and  partial  a  cauac,  a* 
the  constant  course  of  the  ion  in  tlic  equinoctial 


circle.  ll.-nttey. 

Halcyo'nian.*  adj.  [from  halcyon.  Fr. 
alcyonieti.]    Peaceful;  quiet;  still. 
The**  our  haleyonian  time*  of  peace  and 


penty. 

Sheldon,  Uinul.  of  Antidkriu,  (1CI6,)  p.  179. 
Those  peaceful  ana  haleyonian  days  which  the 


on  Churehet,  p.  59. 
Day*  of  cloud*  and  thick  darkness,  very  distant 
from  tlu»e  white,  halryonian,  serene,  and  pewrc- 
abtc  day*.   IVorthingian  en  tie  Millennium,  p.  57. 

HALE.*  n.  t.  [Sax.  htel,  health,  safety.] 
Welfare.    Chaucer  writes  it  hele. 

EfiMWoes  all  heedless  of  hi*  dearest  hole, 
Full  greedily  into  die  herd  Ik  thrust. 

Spentcr,  Ailrafhtt. 

HALK-f  adj.  [This  should  rather  be  writ- 
ten hail,  front  heel,  health.  Dr.  Johnson. 
— Hammond  wrote  it  hail  or  hade,  in 
the  sense  of  whole,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  overpassed.  The  Gothick  adjective 
for  tound,  is  hail*  ;  Sax.  ha).] 
I.  Healthy;  sound;  hearty;  well  com- 
plcxioned. 

My  teely  ahoep  like  well  below, 
They  need  nut  melaropode, 
For  thry  been  Hale  enough  I  trow, 
And  liken  their  abode.  S(%enser. 

Soma  of  time  wi*e  parti  una  concluded  the 
government  bad  lured  two  or  three  hundred  hale 
men,  to  be  pinioned,  if  not  executed,  as  lb*  pro- 
ded  captive*. 


Hh  Momacb  too  begins  to  rail  J 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hnle, 
But  now  ho'*  quit*'  smother  tiling: 
I  with  he  may  hold  out  till  (pring.  jTaajft. 

2.  Whole;  uninjured.  [Dutch,  heel;  Su. 
Goth,  hel;  Sax.  lial.] 

When,  on  the  other  side,  sin,  after  the  oombai 
of  Cod's  rod,  come*  off  unwuundctl  and  /utile,  ore. 

Hammond,  tt'arkx,  iv.  536. 

To  HALE.  v.  a.  [halen,  Dutch;  holer, 
French.]  To  drag  by  force;  to  pull 
violently  and  rudely. 

Fly  to  your  house ; 
The  plebeian*  have  got  your  fellow  tribune, 
And  kale  him  up  and  down.     Stabptarr,  Oriol. 

My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast 
HaCd  out  to  murder.  Skntapeart. 

Give  diUgence  that  tbou  roayest  be  delivurrd 
from  him,  lest  he  kale  thee  to  the  judge.  Luke. 

He  by  the  neck  bath  katd,  in  piece*  cut, 
And  s*t  me  as  n  mark  on  every  butt.       Sandy  t. 

Thilhei  by  harpy-footed  func*  kal'd, 
At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  daran'd 
Are  brought.  MitUm, 

Thi*  sinistrous  gravity  is  drawn  that  way  by  the 
great  artery,  which  then  *aii*ideth,  and  halcth  me 
heart  unto  it.  Brown. 

Who  would  not  be  diejruated  with  any  recre- 
ation, in  itself  indifferent,  if  he  should  with  Mow* 
be  haled  to  it  when  he  had  no  mind  ?  Locke. 

In  all  the  tumults  at  Rome,  though  the  people 
proceeded  sometimes  to  pull  aivd  kale  one  another 
about,  yet  do  blood  was  drawn  till  the  time  of  die 
Gracchi.  Swift. 


Hale.*  n.  s.  Pull ;  violence  in  dragging 
Usually  written,  and  pronounced,  Atwi. 
See  Haul. 

Ha'ler.  n. [from  hale.']  One  who  pull* 
and  hales. 

HALF.f  n.  t.  plural  halve*,  [healr,  half, 
Sax.  and  all  the  Teutonick  dialects; 
from  hal.    The  /  is  often  not  sounded.] 

1.  A  moiety;  one  part  of  two;  an  equal 
part. 

An  half  acre  of  land.  I  Sam.  xh>.  14. 

Many  miglrt  go  to  heaven  with  half  the  labour 
they  go  to  bell,  if  they  would  venture  mcir  industry 
the  right  way.  B.  Jensen. 

Well  chosen  friendship,  the  most  noble 
Of  virtue*,  all  our  joys  makes  double, 
And  into  halm  divides  our  trouble.       Denim m. 

Or  what  but  richc*  i*  there  known 
Which  man  can  solely  call  his  own ; 
In  which  no  creature  goes  hi*  kidf, 
L'nless  it  be  to  squint  and  laugh  t        Nudit  ra  i. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  Wf*tbe  beauty  tell ; 
For  none  but  hand*  divine  could  work  so  well. 

ket*  I'ry'1' 

one  half,  and  the  other  ktu/man  consumed  amongu 
ourselves.  Latkr. 


The  council  is  made  up  half  out  of  I 
families,  and  half  out  of  the  plebeian. 

Jdditon  on  Italy. 

Half  the  misery  of  life  might  be  eitingubheJ, 
would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse  by  mutual 
cotnp:v<»ion.  Addacn. 

Her  beauty,  in  thy  softer  half 
Bury'd  and  lost,  she  ought  to  grieve.  Prior. 

Natural  was  it  for  a  prince,  who  had  proposed 
to  himself  the  empire  of  the  world,  not  to  neglect 
the  tea,  the  half  of  hi*  dominion*.  Arhuthnat. 

.  It  sometimes  has  a  plural  signification 
when  a  number  is  divided. 

Had  the  land  selected  of  the  beat, 
Half  bad  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 
the  rest.  Jjrydm. 

3.  In  the  plural,  a  popular  exclamation,  a 
kind  of  interjection,  on  seeing  another 
pick  up  any  thing  which  he  has  found, 
and  which  entitles  the  person  who 
makes  it  to  half  of  the  value  of  it.  See 
Halves.  Brand. 

And  be,  who  »ee*  you  stoop  to  UY  ground, 
Cries,  Wee*.'  to  every  thing  you'v* found. 

Dr.  Savage,  Harae*  to  Seem,  (1730,;  p.  St. 

HALr.f  adv. 


1.  In  part ;  equally. 

I  go  with  love  and  ( 
To  lead  my  way; 

2.  It  is  much 


two  blind  guide*, 


nify  a  thing  imperfect,  as  m< 
following  ex  ample*  will  show; 


•ition  to  sig- 
raost  of  the 


times,  nearly ;  within  a  little. 
Half-blood,  n.  s.   One  not  born  of  the 
Mine  father  and  mother. 

Which  dull  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twin*,  who, 
by  the  liiwrtwn  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world?  Wlielher  *  sister  by  the  half-Hood  shsll 
inherit  before  a  brother'*  daughter  by  the  whole- 
blood?  for»r. 

Half-blooded,  adj.   {half  and  blood.] 
Mean ;  degenerate. 

The  let  atone  lies  not  in  your  good  will 
 Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

 HalfMoadtd  fellow,  ye*.  Skalttptare,  K.  l*ur. 

Half-cap.  a.  t.  Cap  imperfectly  put  off, 
or  faintly  moved. 

With  certain  half-cajit  and  cold  moving  nod?, 
Tbry  owe  me  into  slVence.  Shatt.  Tkm.  of  Jtkenu 
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Halt-dead.*  adj.  [Sax.  htalc-beab.]  Al- 
mott  dead. 

To  litre  •  life  half-dead ;  a  living  death. 

Anton,  S.  /f. 

Half-faced,  adj.  [half  and  fated.] 
Showing  only  part  of  the  face;  small 
faced :  in  contempt. 

Proud  inrro(»c!itnAj  tyranny 
Bum*  with  revenging  fire,  whom  hopeful  colours 
Advance,  ■  halffac'd  sun  timing  to  thin*. 

Shakspearr. 

This  same  half-faced  fellow.  Shadow ;  give  ow 
tliis  otan :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ;  tbe 
foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge 
of  a  penknife.  Skaitptart. 

Half-iiatciihd.  adj.  [half  and  hatch.] 
Imperfectly  hatched. 

Here,  thick  as  hailstones  pour, 
Turnips,  and  half-halch'd  eggs,  a  mingled  thow'r. 
Among  tbe  rabble  rain.  &rjr. 

Half-heard,  adj.  Imperfectly  heard; 
not  heard  to  an  end. 

Not  added  year*  on1  Tears  my  task  could  close  ; 
Back  to  thy  native  Mand*  migbt'.t  thou  sail, 
And  leave  hatf-heard  the  melancholy  tale.  Pope. 

Half-lea  as  ed.*  adj.  [half  and  learned.] 
Imperfectly  learned. 

To  remove  the  difficulties  that  discourage  tbe 
hooeat  eudeasourt  of  the  unlearned,  and  provoke 
the  malicious  cavils  of  tbe  *aJr*-/«rn«L 

Lou-Ik,  rial.  Sermon,  17S8. 

Halp-lost.*  adj.  [half  ».ad  lot*.]  Nearly 
lost. 

Alone,  and  wit-'iout  KtiiHi%  f\.ilf.tatt,  I  seek 
What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy 


Confine  with  heaven.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

Half-moon.  n.  t. 

I.  The  moon  in  ita  appearance  when  at 

half  increase  or  decrease. 
1.  Any  thing  in  the  figure  of  a  half-moon. 

Sec  bow  in  warlike  muoer  they  appear, 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  tuff-moons  and  wings. 

it (torn,  P.  R. 

Half-part.*  n.  t.  [half  and  part.]  Equal 
old  exclamation,  similar  to 
See  Half,  n.  s. 

S.  Pirate.  A  prise!  a  prise! 
.1.  Pirate.  Half-pan,  mates,  halfaart .' 

Staktpeare,  Ferities. 

HALF-FENNY-t  «•  *•  plu«d  halfpence, 
[half  and  penny.  Sax.  halpenrje.  Our 
word  is  usually  written  halfpenny,  though 
Dr.  Johnson  here  writes  it  peny .-  yet, 
at  the  word  penny,  the  present  spelling. 

Saxon  word,  viz.  halpeny  or  hapeny.] 

1 .  A  copper  coin,  of  which  two  make  a 
penny. 

Bsrdolph  stole  a  lute  esse,  bore  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  hilf-penee.  Shnktp. 

I  tha  nk  you ;  and  sure,  dear  friend,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear  of  a  half  penny-  S'toksfttare. 

He  cheat*  foe  half-pence,  and  he  doft*  his  coat 
To  save  a  farthing  in  a  ferryboat.  Brydeu. 

Never  admit  ibis  pernicious  coin,  no  not  so 
much  as  one  tingle  rWf-omnr/.  Sanfl, 

You  will  wonder  how  Wood  could  get  his 
Tnajesty  t  broad  seal  for  so  great  a  sum  of  had 
money,  nad  that  the  nobility  here  codld  not  obtain 
tite  same  favour,  and  make  our  own  holf-peaee  as 
we  used  to  do.  Strift. 

2.  It  has  the  force  of  an  adjective  con- 
joined with  any  thing  of  which  it  denotes 
the  price. 

There  shall  be  in  RiirUiid  seven  half-penny 
totmai  sold  for  a  penny.  Snnhqxart. 


HAL 

Half-pesxtworth.*  n.  «\  Tfrom  half- 
penny.]   The  worth  of  a  half-penny. 

O  monwrous !  but  oothalf-pennuimrth  of  bread 
to  ttt*  intolerable  deal  of  sack! 

SAaitprare,  Hen.  IV.  P.  I. 

Half-pike,  n.  ».  [half  and  pike.]  Tlic 
■mall  pike  carriea  by  officers. 

The  various  ways  of  paying  the  salute  with  the 
half-ptkt.  Taller. 

Half-pint.  n.  s.  [half  and  pint  ]  The 
fourth  part  of  a  quart. 

One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine ; 
And  is  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope. 

Half-read.*  adj.  [half  and  read.]  Su- 
perficially skilled  by  reading. 

,    The  clown  unread,  and  ha{f-rtad  gentleman. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

Half-scholar,  n.  *.  One  imperfectly 
learned. 

We  have  many  halftchofart  now-a-davt,  and 
there  it  much  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the 
notions  and  opinions  of  some  persons.  train.- 

Half-seas  over.  A  proverbial  expression 
for  any  one  far  advanced.  It  is  com- 
monly  used  of  one  half  drunk. 

I  am  katf-ieai  e'er  lo  death : 
And  since  I  must  die  once,  I  would  be  loth 
To  make  a  double  work  of  what**  balf-fiuraVd. 

i>ryrtVit. 

Half-shihted.  adj.  [half  and  tight.] 
Seeing  imperfectly;  having  weak  dis- 
cernment. 

The  officers  of  the  king's  Household  had  need 
be  proviilcnt,  both  for  his  honour  and  thrift :  they 
both  way*,  else  they  are  but  hatf-Kghied. 


i».  *.    [half  and  sphere.] 
Hemisphere. 

Let  night  grow  blacker  with  thy  plots;  and  Any, 
At  shewing  but  thy  bead  forth,  start  away 
From  this  halftphm.  B.  Jmeon, 

Half-starved.*  adj.  [half  and  starved.] 
Almost  starved- 
Unnara'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself  hatf-mUnv'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Half-strained,  adj.  [half  and  strain.] 
Half-bred ;  imperfect. 

I  find  I'm  but  a  half -train  d  villain  yet. 
But  mungril-niisrhsevou* ;  for  my  blood  boil'd 
To  view  ibis  brutal  act.  Dryien. 

.    Close  firlit :  within 


Half-swohd.  n. 
half  the  length 
1  am  a  rogue,  if 

S  Ji  lItMl  of  lIll'Tll    [T*  ! 


osc  fight 
sword. 


□fa 

I  were  not  at  hatf.ntvrd  with 
■  hours  together.  Shahqnvrt. 

[half  and  way.]   In  the 


Half-way.  adv. 
middle. 

Fearless  lie  sees,  who  is  with  virtue  crowu'd. 
The  tempest  rage,  anil  hears  the  thunder  sound  j 
Ever  the  same,  let  fortune  smile  or  frown; 
Serenely  as  be  liv'd  resigns  his  breath  -, 
Meets  destiny  half-way,  am  shrinks  at  death. 

CrantUle. 

Half-wit.  u.  *.  [half  twd  nit.]  A  block, 
head  ;  a  foolish  fellow. 

Hatf-wUs  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light. 
We  scarce  could  know  tliry  live,  but  that  they 
bite.  Vryden. 

Half-witted,  ad},  [from  half-wit.]  Im- 
perfectly furnished  with  understanding. 

I  would  ratlier  have  trusted  tbe  refinement  of 
our  language,  an  to  sound,  to  the  judgement  of 
the  women  than  of  holf-irittrd  poets.  Swift. 

Jack  had  passed  for  a  poor,  well-meaning,  holf- 
wiUrd,  crack-brsined  fellow :  peopl* were  stro njre ly 
find  lira  in  such  a  roguery. 

Jrtathnol,  Hut.  of  John  Bull. 


HAL 

When  half  is  added  lo  my  word 

noting  personal  qualities,  it  commonly 
notes  contempt. 
To  Half.*  v.  a.    To  divide  into  two 
parts.   Sec  To  Halve. 

Our  Nicholas,  for  ]  account  him  at  least  half  J 
between  us,  tells  me  that  you  have  good  mean*  to 
know  when  —  -  will  be  in  town. 

iracr*!,  Lett.  (1638.)  Bern.  p.  974. 

Ha'lfen.*  adj.  [from  half]  Wanting 
half  its  due  qualities. 

So  perfect  in  that  an  was  Paridtl, 
That  he  Malbecco's  hnlfen  eye  did  wile. 
His  hatfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well. 

Spenter,  F.  <j.  IsL  t.  5. 

If  A't.FEN'DEAL.f  adv.  [not  a  substantive, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  asserts :  Chaucer,  hal- 
vendcle;  TeuL.  halfdeel.]    Nearly  half- 

Now  the  humid  night  was  farfbrth  spent. 
And  heavenly  lamp*  were  helfendeate  ybrent. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Ha'lfkr.*  n.  t.  [from  half.] 

1.  One  who  possesses  ouly  half  of  any 
thing. 

It  would  be  more  pleasing  unto  God,  and  com- 
mendable with  men,  if  yourselves  and  such  haifer$ 
in  opinion,  "  omnium  horsrum  boujines"  for 
your  private  ends,  would  openly  avow  what  co- 
vertly you  conceal.  Mmtague,  A  pp.  to  Can.  p.  1 43- 

2.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
dictionaries;  but  it  means  a  male  fal- 
low-deer gelded,  which  is  so  called 
upon  the  same  footing  as  a  stone-horse 
in  French  is  called  eheval-entier.—Manj, 
through  ignorance  of  tht  etymon,  [half] 
will  call  it  havior,  which  is  very  absurd, 
and  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  worthy  gentle- 
man, who  told  me  he  once  wanted  to 
send  half  of  one  of  these  cut  bucks  as  a 
present,  but  when  he  came  to  write 
about  it,  could  not  spell  the  proper 
term,  and  could  get  no  information 
about  it ;  and  as  he  did  not  care  to  give 
it  wrong,  he  at  last  omitted  sending  it. 

Penge,  Anonym,  iv.  *2. 
Ha'liards.*    See  Halliards. 
HA'LinuT.f  n.  *\   A  sort  of  fish.  Ainstr. 

In  tlx:  afternoon,  having  three  hours  calm,  our 
people  caught  upwards  of  a  hundred  haShutt. 
some  of  which  weighed  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
none  less  than  twcuiy  pounds. 

Cvott  and  A'ing"t  I'eysuje. 

Ha'lidom.T  n.  t.  [haliT,  bom,  holy  judge- 
ment, or  hah?,  and  dante,  for  lady.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson  accordingly 
gives  the  example  from  Spenser,  with 
the  definition  of  the  word  as  meaning 
"  our  blessed  lady,"  and  with  a  remark 
that  it  should  be'halidam.  But  halidam 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  oath 
or  solemn  affirmation,  "  par  le  lacre- 
ment,"  as  Sherwood  observes ;  "  forme 
tie  jurement  ancienne."  The  Sax.  halij- 
fcome  denoted  holiness,  devontness,  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  a  sacrament  or  any- 
thing holy.  Unlidame,  or  halidatn,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  it  for  the  holy 
sirgin,  is  a  corruption  of  the  original 
word  :  but  Spenser  is  not  guilty  of  it.] 
An  adjuration  by  what  is  holy. 

By  my  haHidome,  quoth  he, 
Ye  a  great  toaster  are  in  your  degree. 

$wv*rr,  Hut*.  Tale. 
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H  A  L 


,  I  n<  fast  asleep. 

Shatepeotre,  Two  Gent.  Per. 

Ha'limass.t  n.  j.  [halt;  and  matt.}  The 
feast  of  All-souls.  See  Hallowmas. 

Ha'lino.*  n.  t.  rfrom  To  kale.}  An  act 
of  dragging  by  force  ;  compulsion. 

The  beggarly  liclp  of  kalingM  and  amercement*. 

Mtoon,  Ran.  afCh.  Gar.  B.  2. 

Ha'lituous.  adj.  [halilut,  Lat.]  Vapor- 
out ;  fumoua. 

We  ^peak  of  the  atmosplicre  u  of  I  peculiar 
thin,  and  haiitujut  liquor,  mucb  lighter  than 
•pint  of  wipe.  Boyle. 

Hall/*  n.  t.  [Goth,  hall;  Sax.  hal; 
Dutch,  holies  old  Fr.  holies  low  Lat. 
kola  s  Lat.  aula  ;  Gr.  oi/.i,.  From  the 
Sax.  verb  helan,  to  cover ;  hall  a  covered 
building,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Tooke.] 

1.  A  court  of  justice;  at,  Westminster 
Hall. 

O  lost  too  MXin  in  vondcr  1m>u3«'  or  fiat/.  PofK. 

2.  A  manor-house  so  called,  because  iu  it 
were  held  courts  for  the  tenants. 

Captain  Sentry,  nvy  master's  nephew,  bat  taken 
posscrtsioa  of  lb*  Halt  house,  and  the  whole  estate. 

.frfrfiwn- 

3.  The  public  room  of  a  corporation. 
With  cMK,liti«vonth.b»dl<1eJI. 


To  summon  all  me  company  to  the  hull.  Cart*- 

4.  The  fit  st  large  room  of  a  house. 

That  light  w«  tec  is  burning  in  my  hail. 

Shakspr-nrc. 

Courtesy  it  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  raisers,  than  in  taptatry  halti 
A  ad  courts  of  princes.  Milton,  Comm. 

5.  A  collegiate  body  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  in  the  former, 
not  having  the  same  constitution  and 
endowment  as  a  college ;  in  the  latter, 
exactly  the  same. 

No  master  or  bead  of  any  college  or  kali,  in 
cither  of  the  said  universities,  shall,  on  any  occa- 
sion whatsoever,  be  absent  from  his  college,  or 
hall,  shore  two  months  together. 

Dean  Prideaur,  Lift,  Itc.  p.  229. 

HALLELU'JAH.f  n.s.  r.jrWn  Praue 
yt  the  Lord.  "  To  demonstrate  that 
God  is  the  proper  object  of  praise,  these 
words,  Praite  ye  the  Lord,  are  so  com- 
pounded together,  as  they  make  but 
one  word  in  Hebrew,  hallelujah."  See 
Leigh's  Critics  Sacra,  p.  57.  In  our 
church,  as  Wheatly  observes,  we  repeat 
the  sense  of  it  every  day  in  English ; 
and  in  the  first  Liturgy  of  king 
Edward  VI.  the  word  itself  was  re- 
tained.]   A  song  of  thanksgiving. 

Then  thill!  thy  saints 
Unfeigned  kuttdnjaSt  to  Thee  sing, 
Hymns  of  high  piaite.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Singing  those  devout  hymns  and  heavenly 
,  in  which  the  church  militant  seems  am- 

i  back 


i  and  hallelujah,  of  tbe  celestial 
ahoirs.  Boyle. 

Hallkluja'tick.*  adj.  [from  hallelujah.'] 
Denoting  a  song  of  thanksgiving. 

They  mean  one  of  those  psalms  which  were 
called  hatlduaturlt  psalms,  became  they  had  the 
word  haSltlujah  prcfisrd  to  them. 

CkruOan  Antuj.  ii.  119. 

Ha'LLiards  or  Ha'lyards.*  n.  t.  pi.  In 
naval  language,  ropes  or  tackle  em- 
ployed to  hoist  or  lower  a  sail. 


HALLCO.f  haerj.  rThe  original  of  this 
word  is  controverted :  some  imagine  it 
corrupted  from  d  ltd,  to  liim !  others 
from  allont,  let  us  go  I  and  Skinner 
from  holler,  to  draw.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
It  is  much  more  probably  from  the 
Sax.  ahlopan,  to  bellow,  to  make  a  great 
noise ;  whence  loud,  and  to  low  ;  Germ. 
hallen.  Yet  I  remember  somewhere  to 
have  seen  a  loup,  to  the  wolf  I  proposed 
as  the  origin ;  and  Cotgrave  gives  us 
harlou,  which  he  explains  by  "  hare- 
loup,  aVord  wherewith  does,  that  hunt 
or  assail  a  wolf,  are  cheered  and  encou- 
raged.'' Sec,  however,  Alew.  The  in- 
terjection has  the  accent  always  on  the 
last  syllable;  the  verb  indifferently  on 
either.]  A  word  of  encouragement 
when  dogs  are  let  loose  oo  their  game. 

Some  popular  chief. 
More  noisy  than  the  rest,  but  cries  halloo. 
And,  in  a  trice,  tlx-  belluwing  berd  come  out 

Drytirn. 

To  Hal  loo.  ». ».  [holer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cry  as  after  tbe  dogs. 

A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  halloa' 4  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 

SMuptart. 

2.  To  treat  as  in  contempt. 

Country  folks  halloaed  and  bouled  after  me,  as 
tbe  errantest  coward  that  ever  shewed  his  shoulders 
to  bis  enemy. 

To  Ha'lloo.  v.  a. 
1.  To  encourage  with  shouts. 

If,  whilst  a  boy,  Jack  ran  from  school, 
Fond  of  hi,  hunting-horn  and  pole, 
i  speed  deta 


Though  gout  snd  age  hi* 

Old  Jobn  halhvt  hi*  hounds  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

If  I  ay,  Marti  us, 
Hattoa  me  like  a  bare.  Sbaitjtore,  tonal. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to. 

When  we  have  found  tbe  king,  lie  that  rir*t 
lights  on  him,  Halloo  the  other.    Stoat.  A".  Lear. 

Ha'llooino.*  a.  $.  [from  halloo.]  A  loud 
and  vehement  cry. 

Them  are  noises,  huntings,  shoutings,  haUooingi, 
Amidst  the  brakes  and  furzes. 

B-  Jonton,  Ifagn.  Lady. 

To  HA'LLOW.  v.a.  [harjian,  haltj.  Sax. 
holy.] 

1.  To  consecrate  ;  to  make  holy. 

When  vre  sanctify  or  hollow  churches,  it  is  only 
10  testify  that  we  make  them  places  of  pubttck 
resort ;  that  we  invest  God  himself  with  tbein, 
and  thai  we  sever  them  from  common  uses. 

Hatter. 

It  cannot  be  endured  to  hear  a  man  profes* 
that  he  puitcth  fire  to  his  neighbour's  house,  but 
yet  so  halloteeth  the  same  with  prayer,  that  he 
hopeth  it  shall  not  burn.  Hotter. 

Is'l  Cade  lhal  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 
traitor? 

Swurd,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  the*  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead, 

SSaktpeare, 

My  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hatUw'd,  nor  my  wishes 

vanities ;    yet  pray'ra  and 


Arc  all  I  can  return.       Shatrpearr,  lien.  fill. 

God  from  work 
Now  resting,  Ideas 'd  and  hatlow'd  the  seventh  day, 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  works, 
Bat  not  in  silence  holy  kept.  Mdltn,  P.  L. 

I  again  return, 


No  satyr  lurks  within  this  kaltow'd  ground; 
But  nympha  snd  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound. 

Granrdle. 

2.  To  reverence  as  holy ;  hallowed  be  thy 

name, 

HA'LLOWMAs.f  n.t.  [Sax.  halrr,  and  matt.} 
The  feast  of  All-souls:  one  of  the 
cross  Quarters  of  the  year,  computing 
from  the  first  of  November  to  Can- 
dleinas. 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  tweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  HaUawmat,  or  short'st  of  day. 

Shahawart,  K.  Rich.  II. 
To  speak  puling  like  a  beggar  at  halloumat. 

£3ut I  'i v  rr ,  Two  Gent.  Ver. 

To  HALLU'CINATE.*  tj.  n.  [Lat.  AotVii- 
cinalut.]    To  stumble  ;  to  blunder. 

Coder  am. 

Hallucination,  n.  t.  [hallucinatio,  Lat.] 
Errour ;  blunder ;  mistake  ;  folly. 

A  waiting  of  flesh,  without  cause,  it  frequently 
termed  a  bewitched  disease ;  but  questionless  a 
mere  ho/twinalum  of  the  vulgar.  Hortry. 

Tina  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  tbe 
transcriber,  who  probably  mistook  the.  tuu.li  of  tbe 
I  for  a  T.  Addison. 

Halm.   n.  t.  [healm,  Saxon.]  Straw: 

pronounced  haum  :  which  see. 
HA'Lo.f  n.s.  [Fr.  halo,  from  the  Greek 
&K*<,  a  circle.]    A  red  circle  round  the 
sun  or  moon. 

If  the  lisil  be  a  little  Balled,  the  light  trans- 
mitted may  grow  so  strong,  at  a  little  lasa  distance 
than  that  of  twenty -six  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  sun  or  moon  ;  which  halo,  at  often  as 
areduty  figured,  may  bet 


I  saw  by  reflection,  in  a  veusJ  of  i 
water,  three  An/as,  crowns  or  rings  of 
about  Use  sun,  like  three  little  rainbows,  concen- 
trick  to  bis  body.  Newton. 

Ha'low,  or  Hx'low."  adj.  [Sax.  hryl, 
bashfuL]  Shy;  awkward,  bashful.  A 
northern  word.  Grose,  and  Wiibraham's 
Cheshire  Gloss. 

HALSE.*  n.t.  [Sax.  hair.]  The  neck;  the 
throat ;  one  of  our  oldest  words,  and  yet 
retained  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
it  is  pronounced  haute,  flalte  is  like- 
wise in  our  old  lexicography. 

Thy  lilel  children  hanging  by  the  halt. 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  love  to  fals. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Law' I  Prat. 

To  Halsk."  t>.  a.  [German,  halt  en  ;  Su. 
Goth,  haltat;  to  embrace:  from  half, 
the  neck.] 

1.  To  embrace  about  the  neck,  as  chil- 
dren do  their  parents.  Huloet. 

Esch  other  kissed  glad, 
And  lovely  haultt,  from  fbarc  of  treason  frea, 
And  plighted  hands,  for  ever  friends  to  be. 

Syrnter,  f.  <J.  ir.  iii.  49. 

2.  To  adjure.  [Sax.  halrian.  Mr.  Ttt- 
whitt  has  mistaken  the  sense  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  where  he  rejects  the 
obvious  Saxon  meaning,  and  indeed 
condescends  not  to  notice  it,  conceiving 
the  word  as  denoting  to  tatute  stU 
reverence.    But  that  is  another  sense.] 

This  yonge  child  to  conjure  he  began. 
And  said ;  O  dere  child,  I  Aa/sr  thee 
In  vertue  of  tbe  holy  Trinitee, 
Tell  me  what  is  thy  cause  tor  to  sing, 
8itb  that  thy  throte  is  cut  to  my  sem;nff. 

Chaucer.  Pnorxu't  Tale. 
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3.  To  greet  ;  to  salute  with  respect  or 
reverence.  [Germ,  keiliaan,  from  heil ; 
Sax.  hal ;  Goth.  hail*.  Sco  the  inter- 
jection  Hail.] 

The  deven  iwm  halted  biro  all. 

Fu-afP.  rUmghman,  (IS5O0  M.  »««• 
I  W*  hym  bcndlick,  as  1  by*  frende  were. 

r«,  ,//>.  /'fowjSMa*,  fol.  xiii. 

HA'LSBNiNG.t  adj.  [Sax.  hair,  <he  throat.] 
Sounding  harshly ;  inharmonious  in  the 
throat  or  tongue.    Not  in  use. 

This  ill  kabtning  horny  name  hath,  a*  Corouto 
in  Italy,  opened  a  gap  to  the  scoff,  of  many. 

Hal'ser.  n.  s.  [from  half,  neck,  and  reul, 
a  rope.  It  is  now  in  marine  pronun- 
ciation corrupted  to  imrr.]  A  rope 
less  than  a  cable. 

A  beecben  rout  then  in  the  hollow  bue 
They  hoisted,  ami  with  wcll-vr  readied  haUert  hoivo 
Thtir  mhiM  sails.  Chapman. 

No  hatim  need  to  bind  these  vessels  berc, 
Mor  bearded  anchor? ;  for  no  storms  they  fear. 

Dryden. 

To  HALT.f  v.  n.  [healc,  Sax.  lame ; 
henlcan,  to  limp ;  halts,  Goth,  haltr,  Iccl. 
lame,  from  hallda,  to  keep  back,  to 
detain.  Sercoius.  In  like  manner,  Mr. 
H.  Tooke  says  that  halt  is  the  imper- 
ative of  the  Sax.  verb  healban,  to  hold. 
Dir.  Purl.  ii.  477.  The  Germ.  halien, 
and  Dan.  halter,  are  also  to  stop.] 

1.  To  limp ;  to  be  lame. 

And  will  she  yet  debate  her  eye* 
On  me,  that  halt  and  am  mis-shapen  thus  ? 

Shahspeare. 

Tliu»  inborn  broil*  the  (actions  would  engage, 
Or  wan  of  exil'd  heir*,  or  foreign  rage, 

'  vengeance  overtook  our  age.  Dryd. 
■  himself  aftects  roe  obsolete, 
>  ill  on  Roman  feet. 

Jtye. 

2.  To  stop  in  a  march. 

I  was  forced  to  hail  in  thi*  perpendicular  march. 

etdditm. 

S.  To  hesitate ;  to  stand  dubious. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinion«? 

1  AIaw,  xviii.  21. 

4.  To  fail ;  to  faulter. 

Hera'*  a  paper  written  in  Itu  band ; 
A  halting  sonnet  of  liis  own  pure  brain, 
Faahion'd  to  Beatrice.  Shahpeare. 
All  my  familiar*  watched  for  my  halting,  saying, 
Iventure  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we  tliall 
Jerem.  xx.  10. 

Halt.+  adj.  [Goth,  halts ;  Sax.  healc. 
Sec  the  verb.]    Lame ;  crippled. 

Bring  in  hither  tbe  poor,  the  maimed,  the  keil, 
and  the  blind.  A.  Luke,  air.  SI. 

Halt.  ».  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  limping;  the  manner  of 
limping. 

2,  A  stop  in  a  march. 

Tbe  lieavenly  band* 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt. 

Miltm,  P.  L. 
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2.  One  who  hesitates. 

Those  htdUrt  between  two  religion*  think  they 
can  do  tbeir  homage  to  the  true  God  and  to  the 
false.  Stakes  on  tht  Prophet;  ( 1 659, )  p.  s 1 2. 

HALTER.+  k.s.  [Dr.  Johnson  has  given 
healrcpe  as  the  origin  of  halter,  which, 
in  order  to  make  it  pass,  he  has  derived 
from  half,  the  neck.  The  true  Sax. 
word  is  hrclpxep,  or  halfrne ;  Germ. 
halfter.  Serenius  and  Hire  derive  it 
from  the  Su.  Goth,  hadda,  or  haella,  to 
hold.] 

1.  A  rope  to  hang  malefactors. 

He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  pow'rs  do  yield ; 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halter*  on  their  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom  of  life  or  death. 

\"iP».~/!"r*,lr'* . 

They  were  to  die  by  the  sword  if  they  stood 
Upon  defence,  and  by  tbe  halter  if  they  yielded  ; 
wherefore  they  made  choice  to  die  rather  as  sol- 
diers than  as  dogs,  Hayward. 

Were  I  a  drowsy  judge,  whose  dismal  note 
Drttorgelh  halters,  as  a  juggler's  throat 
Doth  n bands.  CUm*tanrl. 

n,  who,  to  tl*  halter  near, 
and  buys  it  dear. 

Jlryden,  Juv. 

2.  A  cord  ;  a  strong  string. 

Whom  neither  hotter  binds  nor  burthens  charge. 

Sandys. 

To  Ha'lter.+  »•  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bind  with  a  cord  ;  to  catch  in  a  noose. 

Some  that  arc  (all,  and  some  that  are  dwarfs, 
Some  that  are  haller'd,  and  some  that  wear  scarfs. 

B.  Jonmt,  Masques. 
He  might  hare  employed  his  time  in  the  fri- 
volous delights  of  catching  moles  and  haltering 
frogs.  Allerhtsry. 

Ha'i-tivoi.y.*  adv.  [from  halt.'}  In  a 
slow  manner. 

We  must  wait  for  tbe  truth  which  comes  halt- 
ingly behind.  Dirt.  *f  QiintorionJ. 

To  Halve.*,  p.  a.  [from  half,  halves.]  To 
divide  into  two  parts.    Sec  To  Half. 

Tlien,  says  he,  the  moon  has  strength  enough ; 
and  is  not  yet  halved. 

Sluhrly,  Pal<rvgr.  Sacra,  p.  66. 

Halves,  inter),  [from  half,  halves  being 
the  plural.]  An  expression  by  which 
any  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 

Have  you  not  seen  how  the  divided  dam 
Runs  to  the  summons  of  her  hungry  lamb? 
But  when  tbe  twin  cries  Wcr«,  she  quits  the  first. 


Scouts  earb  roast  light  armed  scour, 
Each  Quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe, 
,  or  whither 


Where  todg'd,  or  whiti 
In  motion,  or  in  hall. 


two  armies- 
He  might  have  made 
artillery  come  up  to  bim. 

HA'LTER-t  «•  *•  [f« 

J.  One  who  limps 


•] 


if  for  fight 
Milton,  P.  L, 
between  the 
Clarendon. 
h.\  lV-H>t  and 
CTarrnden. 

Sherwood. 


Ham,  whether  initial  or  final,  is  no  other 
than  the  Saxon  pam,  a  house,  farm,  or 
village.  Gibsons  Camden. 

HAM.  ».     [ham,  Sax.  hantme,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  hip ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  arti- 
culation of  the  thigh  with  the  knee. 

The  ham  was  much  relaxed ;  but  there  was 
some  contraction  remaining.  Wurman. 

2-  The  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 

Who  has  not  learn'd,  fresh  sturjreon  and  ham  pjt 
Are  no  rewards  for  want  and  infamy  ?  Pope. 

Ha'mack.*  See  Hammock. 

Ha'madkYad.*  n.  s.  [Greek,  itut,  to- 
gether, and  IfZf,  an  oak ;  Fr.  hamadry- 
ade.]  One  of  those  wood-nymphs  of 
antiquity,  who  were  feigned  to  live  and 
die  with  the  trees  to  which  they  were 
attached. 

The  common  opinion  eonceriiing  the  nymph*, 
whom  tbe  ancients  raili.fl  hamadryad*,  i«  more  to 
the  honour  of  trees  than  any  thing  yet  mentioned : 
It  was  thought  that  the  fate  of  these  pymplu  had 
21 
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so  near  n  dependance  on  torn  trees,  more  espe- 
cially oaks,  that  they  bred  and  died  together. 

Spectator,  No.  589. 
The  hamadryad  or  nymph,  who  must  neces- 
sarily have  perished  with  tbe  tree,  appeared  to  him 
the  next  day.  Ibid. 
HA'MATE.*  adj.  [hamaius,  Lat.]  En- 
tangled ;  twisted  together. 

To  explain  cohesion  by  hamate  atoms  is  ac- 
counted "  ignotum  per  ignotlus." 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Siris,  $  227. 

Ha'mated.  adj.  [hamulus, Lat]  Hooked; 
set  with  hooks. 

To  Ha'mble.t  v.a.  [Sax.  hamelan;  Chau- 
cer writes  the  word  hamel ;  Dan.  ham- 
ble.~]  To  cut  the  sinews  of  the  thigh  ;  to 
hamstring. 

Hame.  n.t.  [hama,  Sax.]  The  collar  by 
which  a  horse  draws  in  a  waggon. 

Hame.»  n.  s.  [Sax.  ham.]  Home.  Our 
old  word  ;  and  yet  used  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Therefore  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alein, 
To  grind  our  com,  and  rary  it  hame  agein. 

Chancer,  Hrue's  Tale. 

To  Ha'mel.*  See  To  Hamble.  Hame- 
Hit,  or  hamlin,  is  used  for  walking  lame, 
in  the  Craven  dialect. 

HA'MLET.  n.  s.  [ham,  Sax.  and  let,  the 
diminutive  termination.]  A  small  village. 

Within  the  self-same  lordalu'p,  pariah,  or  hamlet, 
lands  have  divers  degrees  of  value.  Boeen. 

He  pitch'd  upon  tbe  plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  Uie  day  retnm'd, 
Tbe  country  wasted  and  the  hamlrti  bum'd. 

1)  TXfdt  }\ , 

Ha'mletted.*  adj.  [from  hamlet.']  Coun- 
trified ;  accustomed  only  to  a  hamlet- 
He  is  properly  and  piu'edly  to  be  counted  alone 


that  is  Illiterate,  and  unactively  lives  t 
some  untravelled  village  of  the  duller  country. 

Fettham,  Ha.  u.  s». 

HA'MMER.  n.t.  [hamep,  Sax.  hammer, 
Danish.] 

1.  The  instrument,  consisting  of  a  long 
handle  and  heavy  head,  with  which  any- 
thing is  forged  or  driven. 

The  armourers, 
With  busy  hammers  dosing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shaiesteare. 
Tbe  stuff  will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer. 


It  is  broken  not  without  many  blows,  and  will 
break  the  best  anvils  and  hammers  of  iron. 

Hm.rn,  Vnig.  Err. 
Every  morning  he  rises  fresh  to  bis  hammer  and 
his  anvil.  South. 
The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  fat  the  stroke. 

DrydcH.,  Jut. 


2.  Any  thing  destructive. 

That  renowned  pillar  of  truth,  i 


To  Ha'mmer.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  beat  with  a  hammer. 

Hh  bones  the  as  mmer'd  steel  in  strength  surpass. 


This  christal  here. 

That  shines  so  dear, 
Ami  carries  in  its  womb  a  little  day, 

Oner  hammer'd  will  appear 
Impure  as  dun,  as  dark  as  cbiy. 

J.  Hull,  Poems,  (1516.)  p.  51. 

2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer. 

Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brawn  shield  and  spear,  Ute  hammer'd  cuirass. 

Uittm,  S.  A. 
Some  tanner  helmets  for  the  fighting  field. 

Dryden. 
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Dnidg'd  like  a  tmitii,  and  on  the  anvil  brat. 
Till  be  had  ftnmmrr'ii  nut  a  rasrc*tntc.  lbyaen, 

milled.  /hydra. 
S.  To  work  in  the  mind ;  to  contrive  by 
intellectual  labour:  used  commonly  in 
con*  •rapt. 

Will  Unu  still  be  hammering  treachery. 
To  bumble  down  tby  husband  and  thyself? 

Shakspeare. 

He  was  nobody  that  could  not  hammer  out  of 
his  name  an  invention  by  thia  witcraft,  and  picture 
it  accordingly.  Camden. 

Some  spirits,  by  whom  they  were  stirred  and 
guided  in  the  name  of  the  people,  Aemmer'rf  up 
the  article*.  Hcywnrd. 

By  thii  time  Mr.  Pryn's  malice  had  hammered 
out  something^  ^  ^  jviii,  ch.  20. 

To  Ha'mmer.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  work ;  to  be  busy :  in  contempt. 

Nor  need's!  thou  much  importune  tne  to  that, 
Whereon  thia  month  I  have  U'cn  ham mering. 

tibakspeart. 


linr  prison  WDfre  ■  uvc  uiuo  uic  wwio; 

And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 

And  here  it  not  a  creature  but  myself, 

I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I'll  hammer  on'L  SW.17v-.rrr. 

2.  To  be  in  agitation. 

t  ia  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand  j 


Shakspeare. 

Ha'mmer  able.*  adj.  [from  hammer  .j  Ca- 
pable of  being  formed  by  a  hammer. 

Sherwood. 

Ha'mmerclotii.*  n.s.  [hammer  and  cloth  ] 
The  cloth  that  covers  a  coach-box.  The 
coachman  formerly  used  to  carry  a  ham- 
mer, pincers,  a  few  nails,  &c.  in  a  leather 
pouch  belonging  to  his  box ;  and  this 
doth  was  used  for  the  hiding  or  con- 
cealing of  them  from  the  pubiick  view. 

Pcgge, 

HA'MMeaeR.f  n.t.  [from  hammer.']  One 
who  works  with  a  hammer.  Sherwood. 
Ha'mmbrharo.  n.  s.  [hammer  and  hard.] 
Hammerhard  is  when  you  harden  iron 
or  steel  with  much  hammering  on  it. 

Moxon. 

Ha'mmermak.*  n.  s.  [hammer  and  wan.] 
One  who  beats  with  a  hammer  at  the 
forge. 

Hard  banded  and  iliff  ignorance,  worthy  a 
trowel  or  a  hammerman. 

B.  Jmuvn,  .Va-n.  Lady. 

Ha'mmerwort.*  n.s.  [Sax.  hamoii-pypc] 
An  herb,  [/wwrflria.]    Sec  Wort. 

HA'MMockvf  n.  *.  [hamaca,  Sax.  Dr. 
Johnson. — The  word  is  Indian,  amacha; 
and  our  old  writers  follow  it.  Temple, 
from  whom  alone  Dr.  Johnson  cites  an 
example,  gives  it  hammock.']  A  swing- 
ing bed. 

Cotton  for  the  making  of  eemocoai,  which  are 
Indian  beda. 

Ralegh,  Disemt.  of  Guiana,  (1596.)  p.  33. 
The  Brasilians  call  their  beds  hamaea$:  they 
ere  as  a  sheet  laced  at  both  ends  1  and  so  they  sit 
rocking  themselves  in  them. 

Sir  R.  //asanas,  Omm.  t'ey.  la  the  S.  Sea,  i  27. 
rm  bring  over,  they  [sailors]  commonly 
"Jtnriamorh. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  True.  p.  fi. 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nwau,  who  had  been  ac- 
tuuomctl  to  i^Mwofa,  used  them  all  fail  life. 


HAM 

j  HA'MPER.f  ».  $.  [supposed  by  Minsheu 
to  be  contracted  from  hand panier ;  but 
hanaperium  appears  to  have  been  a  word 
long  in  use,  whence  hanaper,  hamper. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  word  may  be  traced 
to  the  Sax.  hnaep,  a  cup  ;  old  Fr.  hanap; 
Armor,  anap;  whence  hanaperium,  cither 
a  large  cup,  or  a  place  in  which  to  de- 
posit cups,-  a  cupboard.  V.  Du  Cange 
in  Hanaperium.  Hence  its  applica- 
tion to  a  trunk,  or  box,  in  which  any 
thing  might  be  kept ;  and  so  hanaper, 
perhaps,  for  a  treasury.  Or  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  old  word  ambry,  a  cup- 
board ;  from  almonry,  or  the  place  where 
alms  were  kept  in  order  to  be  distri- 
Ambry.  Certain  it  is,  that 
ts  formerly  amper  1  though 
11  cites  only  the  modern  usage 
of  it  by  Swift.]  Formerly,  a  cupboard  ; 
a  chest ;  a  box :  now,  a  large  basket  for 
carriage. 

Either  as  a  spiritual  food  and  victual  In  their 
tabernacles,  amperes,  hutches ;  or  as  a  rujsitric  in 
their  locked  cloM-ts. 

ShtUm.  Mirac.  of  Antichrist,  H6I6,)  p.  255. 

The  Creek  word,  used  by  Uw  trantlatour,  doth 
properly  signify  a  hutch,  or  empire  to  put  victuals 
in,  or  a  chest  to  lock  trcsHure  in. 

Sheldon,  ut  supra,  p.  265. 

Wait  powder'd  wigs  !  what  names  and  darts ! 
Whet  hampen  full  of  bleeding  hearts !  Suvfl. 

To  HA'MPER.f  v.  a.  [The  original  of 
this  word,  in  it*  present  meaning,  is  un- 
certain  :  Junius  observes,  that  hamplyns 
in  Teutonick  is  a  quarrel :  others  ima- 
gine that  hamper  or  hanaper,  being  the 
treasury  to  which  lines  arc  paid,  to 
hamper,  which  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  law,  means  originally  to  fine.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Sercnius  gives  a  much  more 
probable  original,  viz.  "  hampr,  Icel. 
funiculus  grossus  Uncus  ;  Sueth.  Vulg. 
hampas  mcd  negot,  re  difficili  intricatus 
laborarc."] 

1.  To  shackle;  to  entangle,  as  in  chains 
or  nets. 

O  loase  this  frame,  this  knot  of  mio  untie  ! 
That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing, 
Which  now  is  pinion'd  with  mortality, 
As  an  enlangl'd,  hamper'd  tiling.  Herbert. 

We  shall  find  such  engines  to  assail. 
And  hamper  thee,  as  Uvhi  shall  come  of  force. 

Uilim,  S.  A. 

What  was  it  but  a  lion  hampered  In  n  net ! 

J.'  Estrange. 

Wear  under  viurd-masks  their  talents, 
And  motlier  wiu  before  their  gallants; 
Until  they're  hamper'd  in  the  noose, 
Too  Out  to  dream  of  breaking  looac.  lludibras. 

They  semper  and  entangle  our  souls,  and  hinder 
their  flight  upwards.  Ttllotton. 

2.  To  ensnare  ;  to  inveigle ;  to  catch  with 
allurements. 

She'll  tamper  tbee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby 


3.  To  complicate  ;  to 

Engcnd'ring  heats,  these  one  by 
8tretch  their  una" 
unwind. 


by  many  lets 


4.  To  perplex  ;  to 
and  troubles. 

1  til'  arc  hamper'd  by  the  laws, 

'• 
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HA'Mnnt.*  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.]  A  kind 
of  chain  or  fetter. 

The  swarthy  smith  spits  in  his  buckthorn*  fist, 
And  bids  the  men  bring  out  the  five- fold  twin, 
Ilia  shackles,  sbacklocket,  hampers,  gives,  and 
Brmene,  Brit.  Pa*.  B.  i. 

H  A 'M STRING.  ».  t.  [ham  and  string.] 
The  tendon  of  the  ham. 

A  player,  whoac  conceit 
Lie*  in  his  hamstring,  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue,  and  sound 
•TwUt  his  stretched  rooting  and  the  scsiToldage. 

Shakspeare. 

On  the  hinder  side  it  is  guarded  with  the  two 
hamstrings.  Wiseman. 

To  HA'MSTKiNG.t  t>.  a.  prctcr.  and  part, 
pass,  hamstrung,  [from  the  noun.  The 
Saxons  used  hnmelan  in  this  sense.  See 
To  Hamble.]  To  lame  by  cutting  the 
tendon  of  the  ham  ;  to  cripple. 

1  lis  doctrine,  referring  all  to  an  absolute  de- 
cree, hamstrings  all  industry,  and  euta  off  the 
sinews  of  men's  endeavours  towards  salvation. 

Fuller's  Ifety  Stale.  (ItftS.)  p.  82. 
Hamstrinff'U  behind,  unhappy  Gygcs  dy'd  ; 
Tlien  Phalaria  is  added  to  hit  side.  Deaden. 

Han  for  have,  in  the  plural.f  Obsolete, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  This  old  contraction 
of  haven,  however,  is  yet  retained  in  the 
north  of  England.  "  They  han,"  i.  e. 
they  have.  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  etc. 
What  concord  han  light  and  dark  ? 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cat.  May. 

Ha'napkr.t  n.t.  [kanaperium,  low  Lat.  See 
Hamper.]  A  treasury  ;  an  exchequer. 
The  clerk  of  the  hanaper  receives  the 
fees  due  to  the  king  for  the  seal  of  char- 
ters and  patents. 

'11m  fines  for  all  original  writs  were  wont  to  be 
immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper  of  the  Chancery. 

Bacon. 

To  Haxcb,  or  Hauxce.*  v.  a.  [Fr.  haul- 
ier.   The  parent  of  enhance.] 

1.  To  lift  up. 

They  change  Uieir  almicanteras  for  the  haunm/ng 
at  the  pole.  CAaiierr,  0/lhe  Astrolabe. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  enhance. 


Campt.  ofBl.  Knight. 

Ha'nces.  n.  t.  pi. 

1.  [In  a  ship.]  Falls  of  the  fife-rails  placed 
on  bannisters  on  the  poop  and  quarter- 
deck down  to  the  gangway.  Harris, 

2.  [In  architecture.]  The  ends  of  ellip- 
tical arches  ;  and  these  are  the  arches  of 
smaller  circles  than  the  scheme,  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  arch.  Harris. 

The  sweep  of  the  arch  will  not  contain  above 
fourteen  inches,  and  perhaps  you  must  cement 
pieces  to  many  of  the  courses  in  the  hance,  to 


inches.  Miasm. 

HAND.t  n.t.  [hanb,  honb,Sax.  and  in  all 
the  Teutonick  dialects;  and  if  not 
primitive,  as  Serenius  observes,  from 
the  Goth,  henda,  to  lay  hold  of.] 

1.  The  palm  with  the  fingers  ;  the  member 
with  which  we  hold  or  use  any  in- 
strument. 

Tbey  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  bound  him 
hand  and  foot.  hnoltet.  Hist  of  the  Turks. 

Tbey  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  stops  and 
slow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Milton,  p.  L. 
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That 

ade  to  be  idle  ?  Bp.  &rM<y- 

of  four  inches;  a  measure 
in  the  matches  of  horses  ;  a  palm. 

3.  Side,  right  or  left. 

For  die  other  side  of  die  court-gate,  on  dii* 
hand,  and  that  hand,  were  hanging*  of  fifteen 
cubita.  £rorf.  uxviii.  IS. 

4.  Part ;  quarter ;  side. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  knaiis,  that  tiw  people  of 
England  are  more  corrupt  in  their  morals  than 
any  odier  nation  thia  day  under  die  sun.  Swift. 

5.  Ready  payment  with  respect  to  the 
receiver. 

Of  which  offer  die  baasa  accepted,  receiving  in 
hand  one  year'*  tribute.  tXnoUes,  Hal. 

These  i*o  must  make  our  rhitr  very  easy;  a 

a  far  greater  recompeoce  hereafter.  TUiotsvn. 

6.  Ready  payment  with  regard  to  the 
payer.  The  example,  however,  seems 
to  contain  uo  more  than  the  common 
expression  out  of  hand,  i.e.  immediately. 
See  Out. 

Let  not  die  wages  of  anv  man  tarry  with  thee, 
but  girc  it  bim  out  of  fame!.  Tat.  i».  H. 

7.  Rate  ;  price. 

Time  is  the  measure  of  business ;  money  of 
wares :  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand  where 
there  is  small  dispatch.  fforim. 

8.  Terms  ;  conditions  ;  rule. 

Would  you  base  any  man  without  exception  to  | 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  ?  — 
No,  on  no  hand. 

Anal.  o/Ahates,  (tSBS,)  P. U.  sign.  D.  4. 
With  simplicity  admire  and  accept  the  mystery ; 
si  do  hand  by  pride,  ignorance,  interest,  or 
r,  arrest  it  to  ignoble  tenses. 

Bp.  Tnxdar,  ft'orihy  Conssnvndesmt. 
It  is  either  an  ill  sign  or  an  ill  effect,  and  there- 
fure  at  no  hand  consistent  with  humility. 

Bp,  Tayfor,  Rub  of  Lain*  Holy. 
Employment  and  high  place  sliould  become  our 
g  rcatest  fear  and  terror,  but  at  no  hand  our  choice. 

FeU,  Lift  of  Htmtn&nd. 

9.  Act ;  deed  ;  external  action. 

Thou  sawest  the  contradiction  between  my 
heart  and  hand-  a*df£  Ouinla. 

10.  Labour ;  act  of  the  hand. 

ArborcU  and  lowers 
linborder'd  on  each  bsnk,  the  hand  of  Ere. 

MUJm,P.  L. 

Alnaechar  was  i  very  idle  fellow,  thsl  never 
would  set  his  hand  to  any  business  during  his 
father's  life.  Addison. 

I  rather  suspect  my  own  judgement,  than  I  can 
believe  a  fault  to  be  in  that  po?m,  wliich  lay  so 
long  under  Virgil's  correction,  and  bad  his  last 
hand  put  to  it.  Additon. 

11.  Performance. 

W|,ltv  arc  ttts*e  j>0rtcrs, 
'Jliese  lazy  knaves  ?    Y'ave  made  a  fine  hand  ! 
fellows, 

fliere's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.  Shaispeare. 

1  i.  Power  of  performance. 

He  IskI  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a 
Spectator,  and  would  fain  have  one  of  bis  writing 
in  my  works.  .Idassvn. 
A  friend  of  mine  lias  a  very  liue  hand  on  tbe 


An  intelligent  being,  coming  out  of  tbe  hands 
of  iolnile  perfection,  with  an  aversion  or  even 
indifTerency  to  be  reunited  with  its  author,  tbe 
source  of  his  almost  felicity,  is  such  a  shock  and 
deformity  in  the  beautiful  analogy  of  things,  as  it 
not  consistent  with  finite  wisdom  and  perfection. 

Chiync. 

16.  Manner  of  acting  or  performing. 
Tbe  master  new  die  madness  rise ; 

His  glowing  cheeks,  bis  anient  eyes ; 

And  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defy'd, 

Clieng'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride.  Drydrn. 

17.  Agency  ;  part  in  action. 

Cod  must  have  set  a  more  din  ordinary 
esteem  upon  that  which  David  was  not  thought  fH 
to  bare  an  hand  in.  South. 

18.  The  act  of  giving  or  presenting. 

Lei  Tamar  dress  the  meat  in  my  sight,  that  I 
may  eat  it  at  her  hand.  2  Sam.  liii.  5. 

To-nigbt  the  poet's  advocate  I  stand, 
And  he  deserves  the  favour  at  my  hand.  Addison, 

19.  Act  of  receiving  any  thing  ready  to 
one's  hand,  when  it  only  waits  to  be 
taken. 

His  power  reaches  no  farther  duui  to  carojjound 
and  divide  tbe  materials  that  arc  made  to  bis 
hand;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  or 
one  atom  of  what  ' 


IS.  Attempt;  undertaking. 

Out  of  them  you  dare  lake  in  luind  to  lay  open 
l!ie  original  of  such  a  nation.    Spenser  on  Ireland. 

H.  Manner  of  gathering  or  taking. 

As  her  majesty  l.srti  received  great  profit,  so 
may  she,  by  a  moderate  knii,  from  time  to  time 
rrsp  the  like.  Barm. 

I.  5.  Workmanship  ;  power  or  act  of  manu- 

facturing < 


Many ,  whose  greatness  and  fortune  were  not 
made  to  their  hands,  had  sufficient  qualifications 
and  opportunities  of  rising  to  these  high  posts. 

Addison. 

20.  Care ;  necessity  of  managing. 
Jupiter  bad  a  farm  a  long  time  upon  his  handi, 

for  want  of  a  tenant  to  come  up  to  his  price. 

V.~ 

When  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence, 
Or  envy  holds  a  whole  week's  war  with  sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  natt'ry  makes  demands, 
May  dunce  by  duuee  be  whistled  ofT  my  handi. 

Pop*. 

21.  Discharge  of  duty. 

Let  it  uVrrfore  be  mruired  on  both  parts,  at 
the  hands  of  die  clergy,  to  be  in  rneanness  of  estate 
like  the  apostles;  at  tbe  hands  of  the  laity,  to  be 
as  they  who  lived  under  tbe  apostles.  /Teeter. 

22.  Reach ;  nearness:  as,  at  hand,  within 
reach,  near,  approaching. 

Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  bear  his  trumpet. 

Shahstwart. 


'  '   :  >.>■  the  djyi  •• 


at  hand 

swill  be 

He  is  al  hand,  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  sslutauon.  Shaispeare. 

Hie  sight  of  liis  mind  was  like  some  si  girts  of 
eyes ;  rather  strong  si  hand  than  to  carry  afar  off. 

Baton. 

Any  ligbt  thing  that  movedi,  when  we  find  no 
wind,  ahewclh  a  wind  at  hand.  Bacon. 

A  very  great  sound  near  hand  hath  strucken 
many  deaf.  Bacon. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  body  sliould  effect 
dial  at  a  distance,  which  nearer  hand  H  cannot 
perform.  .flroeni. 

When  mineral  or  metal  is  to  be  generated, 
nature  needs  not  in  have  at  hand  salt,  suliihur,  and 
mercury.  Boyle. 

23.  Manual  management. 

Nor  swords  at  hand,  not  hissing  darts  afar, 
Are  doom'd  t'avenge  die  tedious  bloody  war. 

Dryden. 

21.  Stale  of  being  in  preparation. 

U^bcrc  is  our  usual  msnager  of  mirtb  ? 
Wash  revels  are  in  h'md  f    Is  there  no  play, 
To  'ease  die  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour?  oasis, 
instate  of  being  in  present  agitation. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye ; 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Tlian  to  drive  liking  to  uV?  name  of  war.  Shah*. 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand  which 
way  the  learned  shall  determine  of  it. 


26.  Cards  held  at  a  game. 

There  was  never  an  hand  drawn,  that  did  double 

27.  That  which  is  used  in  opposition  to 
another. 

He  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  handt,  and  still  < 


28.  Scheme  of  t 

Consult  of  your  own  ways,  i 
hand 

Is  best  to  take.  B. . 

They  who  thought  they  could  never  be 

tbe  king  were  first  at  their  mercy,  were 
to  change  die  hand  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

Cfarrnifun. 

Advantage ;  gain  ;  superiority. 

The  French  king,  supposing  to  make  bis  hand 
by  those  rude  ravages  In  England,  broke  off  his 
treaty  of  peace,  and  proclaimed  hostility.  Hayvanl. 

SO.  Competition  ;  contest. 

She  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  in  the  world.  ShsuH. 

3 1 .  Transmission  ;  conveyance  ;  agency  of 
conveyance. 

All  Israel  mourned  fur  him,  according  to  the 
word  of  die  I-ord,  winch  lie  spake  by  the  hand  of 
his  tenant  Ahi;ah  the  prophet.    1  A7»£j,  siv.  1*. 

The  salutation  by  Ihe  hand  of  me  1W. 

fat.  iv.  IS. 

32.  Possession  ;  power. 

Sacraments  serve  as  die  moral  instruments  of 
God  to  that  purpose ;  the  use  whereof  is  in  our 
hands,  the  effect  in  Ids.  Hosier. 

And  dsougb  you  war  like  petty  wrangling  states 
You're  in  my  aaitd  ,•  and  when  I  bid  you  cense. 
You  shall  be  crush 'd  together  into  peace.  iJryden. 

Between  tbe  landlord  and  tenant  there  must  be 
a  quarter  of  the  revenue  of  the  land  constantly  in 
their  sends.  Locke. 

It  is  froidest  pains  to  learn  a  language,  which 
one  may  guess  by  his  temper  be  wUl  wholly 
neglect,  aa  soon  as  an  approach  to  manhood 
setting  hira  free  from  a  govemour,  shall  put  bim 
into  the  hands  of  his  own  inclination.  Lathe. 

Vecligalcs  Agri  were  lands  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers,  or 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  under  the  con- 
dition of  certain  duties.  Arhitknot. 

Pressure  of  the  bridle. 

Hollow  men,  like  horses  bat  at  hand. 


33. 


3*.  Method   of  government;  discipline; 
restraint, 

Mcnelausbarc  an  heavy  hand  over  the  dtisens, 
having  a  malicious  mind  against  his  country  men. 

a  Afar.  v.  03. 

He  kept  a  strict  hand  on  Ids  nobility,  and  chose 
rather  to  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers. 

Baron.  Urn.  ¥11. 

However  strict  a  hand  is  to  he  kept  upon  all 
desires  of  fancy,  yet  in  recreation  fancy  must  be 
permitted  to  speak.  lathe. 

35.  Influence ;  management. 
Flattery,  the  dang'rous  nurse  of  vice, 

Got  hand  upon  his  youth,  to  pleasures  bent. 

L>ani,l. 

36.  Tliat  which  performs  the  office  of  a 
hand  in  pointing. 

The  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  not  i 
perceivable  distance  with  other  bodies,  as  fast  as 
the  ideas  of  our  own  mind*  do  oatarally  follow 
one  another,  the  thing  seems  to  stsnd  still ;  as  is 
evident  in  the  hands  of  clocks  and  shadows  of 
sun-dials.  iecfr. 

37.  Agent;  person  employed;  a  manager. 

The  wisest  prince,  if  he  can  save  himself  and  bis 
from  ruin,  under  the  worst  administration, 
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when  be 


ope  for 

UStt  Of  tl»0  tyril 

Swift. 

38.  Giver,  and  receiver. 

This  tradition  is  man  like  to  be  i  notion  bred 
in  tho  mind  of  ouu),  then  transmitted  from  hand 
to  hand  through  ill  generation*.  TWMnm. 

39.  An  actor;  a  workman;  a  soldier;  a 
sailor. 

The  nam  of  time  and  everlasting  fane, 
That  warlike  asntbeonoNeet  with  immortal  name. 

Sprtuer,  F.  Q-  i.  xi.  5. 
Your  wrongs  are  known:  impute  but  your 


[  you  twenty 


1  hand*. 
Dryden. 

Demetrius  appointed  the  painter  guard*,  pi  nnJ 
tliat  he  could  preserve  that  hand  from  (he  harliarity 
And  insolence  of  ^oMicrs.  Isryiien. 

A  dictionary  containing  •  natural  history 
requirvs  loo  many  hands,  a*  well  a*  too  much 
time,  iiver  to  be  hoped  for.  Lode. 

All  hands  aloft, aloft,  let  English  valour  shine; 
Let  9y  a  culverin,  the  signal  of  the  line ; 
Let  every  hand  supply  his  gun  ! 
Follow  me. 
And  you'll  »ec. 
That  the  battle  will  be  aoou  begun. 

Sunt  on  Ike  Sea-Fight  in  1692. 

40-  Catch  or  reach  without  choice. 

Hie  men  of  Isrcal  smote  a*  well  the  men  of 
every  city  as  the  brut,  and  all  tint  came  to  hand. 

Judsxt. 

A  swraty  reaper  from  bit  tillage  brought 
Pint  fruit*,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Uncnll'd  at  came  to  hand.  Milton,  P.  L- 

41.  Form  or  cast  of  writing. 

Here  it  th'  indictment  of  the 
Hastings, 

Which  in  a  act  hand  fairly  isengross'd  ; 
Klc»rn  noun  I've  epent  to  write  it  over. 

Solyman  ihewcd  hiin  hit  own  letters  inter- 
d,  asking  him  if  lie  knew  not  that  hand,  if  be 
'  not  that  aril  ?  M'>. 


gnou 


lord 


Bains  discovered  by  their  kiioulcJjre  of  Mr. 
Cowlry a  hand,  I  happily  cacaped.  Deuham. 

If  my  debtor*  do  not  koep  their  day, 
Deny  their  hands,  and  then  refute  to  pay. 


Drydns. 

WhetliCT  men  write  court  or  Roman  hand,  or 
any  other,  there  if  aooietfaing  peculiar  in  every 
One's  writing.  CocUmrn. 

The  way  to  teach  to  write,  is  to  get  a  plate 
grued  with  the  character*  of  *uch  hand  you  like. 

Lack*. 

Cooatantia  saw  dint  the  fond  writing  agreed 
with  the  contents  of  the  letter.  Addison. 

1  present  these  thoughts  in  an  ill  hand  i  but 
scholars  are  h«<t  penmen :  we  seldom  regard  Ibe 
mrchanick  part  of  writing.  Ftltan  on  the  Ciassiekt. 
They  were  wrote  on  both  sides,  and  in  •  small 

Arhwi/inoi. 


12.  Hand  over  head.   Negligently  ;  rash- 
ly;  without  seeing  what  one  does. 

So  many  strokes  of  the  alarum  bell  of  (ear  and 
awaking  to  other  nations,  and  the  facility  of  the 
titles,  winch,  hand  ocrr  head,  have  served  their 
turn,  doth  ring  the  peal  so  much  the  louder. 

llarxm. 

A  country  fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  a 
tree  *  Thus  *tk,  says  a  passenger,  when  people  will 
be  doing  firings  hand  aoer  head,  without  either  fear 
or  wit.  L'EHranfe- 

43.  Hand  to  Hand.    Close  right. 

Io  single  lynoo-juon,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  Anas, 

lie  fceues,  arc  the  tight,  hi*  dread  roenmaud, 
TSst  iling*  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
He  bantah'd  from  the  Seld.  /hydra. 

44.  Hand  in  Hand.  In  union ;  conjointly. 
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Had  the  sea  been  Marlborough's  element,  the 
war  hid  been  bestowed  there,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country,  which  would  then  bare  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  hit  own.  Swift. 

45.  Hand  in  Havd.    Fit;  pat. 

A*  fair  and  as  good,  a  kind  of  hand  in  hand 
comparison,  had  been  something  too  fair  and  too 
ffmxi  for  unv  l.idv  in  Hntanv      <'ir.i.,iiean\  C'j'nb. 

46.  Hand  to  mouth.    As  want  requires. 
In  matter  of  learning,  many  of  us  arc  fain  to  be 

day-labourers,  and  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
being  not  able  to  lay  up  any  thing. 

Bp.  Reynold*  on  the  Passions,  eh.  37. 
They,  good  people, 
H»vr  but  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Beanm.  and  Ft.  Mod  Lmxr. 
I  can  get  bread  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make 
even  at  the  year's  end.  L' Estrange. 

47.  To  bear  in  Hand.  To  keep  in  ex- 
pectation; to  elude. 

A  rascally  yea  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  in  hand, 
and  then  stand  upon  security.  Shaktjxart. 

48.  To  be  Hand  and  Glove.  To  be  in- 
timate and  familiar ;  to  suit  one  another. 

To  Hand.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand.  ' 
Judas  was  not  far  off,  not  only  because  he  dipped 

in  the  same  dhh,  but  became  ha  was  so  near  that 
our  Saviour  could  hand  tin*  sop  unto  bim* 

Brown,  r'ntf.  Err. 
I  have  been  shewn  a  written  prophecy  that  is 
handed  among  them  with  great  secrecy.  Addison. 

2.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

Angels  did  hand  her  up,  who  next  God  dwelt. 

Denne- 
tts «afc  and  inwnsiHlp  decrees  he  will  ]u«  from 
a  boy  to  a  man,  which  is  the  most  husrdous  step 
in  life :  this  therefore  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  a  young  man  with  great  diligence  handed  over 
it.  Lecir. 

3.  To  seize ;  to  lay  hands  on. 

Let  bim,  that  makes  but  trine-,  of  his  eyes, 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off. 

Sbdubpeare. 

4.  To  manage ;  to  move  with  the  hand. 

'Ti*  then  tint  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love : 
I  bless  my  chains,  I  hand  my  oar, 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore.  Prior. 

5.  To  transmit  in  succession,  with  down  ; 
to  deliver  from  one  to  another. 

They  lad  not  only  a  tradition  of  it  in  general, 
but  even  of  several  the  most  remarkable  particular 
nccideliW  of  it  likcni.e,  which  llier  handed  down- 
wards to  the  succeeding  ages.  rVoodtejrd. 

I  know  no  other  way  of  securing  these  monu- 
ments and  making  them  numerous  enough  to  be 
handed  down  to  future  ages,  .hldi*:  n. 

Arts  and  sciences  consist  of  scattered  theorems 
and  practices,  which  are  handed  about  amongst  the 
masters,  and  only  revealed  to  the  JIM  ertis,  till 
some  great  f-ynius  appears,  who  collects  thix*  dis- 
jointed propositions,  and  reduces  them  into  a  re- 

Arhutknat. 
a  story  so  fit  for  age  to  talk  of, 
wr,  were  incapable  of  being 
handed  down  to  us.  Pope,  Est.  on  Homer. 

To  Hand.'  v.  a.  To  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
to  co-operate  with. 

I  hitherto  bare  liv'd  an  ill  example. 
And,  as  your  captain,  led  you  on  io 
But  now  will  truly  labour,  that  good  men 
May  say  hereafter  of  me,  to  my  glory, 
(Let  but  my  power  and  means  hand  with  my  will,} 
His  good  endeavours  did  weigh  down  his  ill. 

Mautnf.rr,  Ilencfodo. 

Hand  is  much  used  in  composition  for  that 
which  is  manageable  by  the  hand,  as  a 
handtan ;  or  Dome  in  the  hand,  as  a 

hattdbarrvw. 
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Ha'ndbali.*  n.  t.  [hand  and  ball.]  One 
of  our  ancient  games  with  the  ball. 

A  custom  by  no  means  unlike  the  playing  at 
hnndhatt  for  ■  tansy-cake,  the  winning  of  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  swiftness  of  {oat. 

Brand,  Pol*.  Antia. 

Ha'ndb arrow,  n.  i.  A  frame  on  which 
any  thing  is  carried  by  the  hands  of  two 
men,  without  v  heeling  on  the  ground. 

Tuurr. 

Set  the  board  whereon  the  hive  standrth  on  a 
handbarnm,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  you  in- 
tend. Mortimer. 

Ha'ndbakkrt.  n.  s.  A  portable  basket. 

You  must  have  woollen  yarn  to  tie  grafts  with, 
and  a  small  handbashet  to  carry  them  in.  Mortimer. 

Ha'ndbell.T  n.  *.  [Sax.  hanbbell.]  A 
bell  rung  by  the  hand. 

The  strength  of  the  percuMaon  is  a  principal 
cause  of  the  loudness  or  softness  of  sounds;  a*  in 

Ha'ndbow,*  n.  s.  A  bow  managed  by  the 

hand. 

Thus  endetb  tlie  lives  of  these  good  yetnen ; 
Owl  send  litem  eternal  blyssc : 
And  all,  that  with  a  handhowt  shotcth, 
That  of  hcvco  they  never  mysse. 

Old  Ballad  of  Adam  Beil,  Ac. 

HA'NDBRBAnTM.f  a.  *.  [Sax.  haiibbneh.] 
A  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
hand;  a  palm. 
A  border  of  an  handirradth  round  about. 

Erod.  x«v.  liJ. 

Tie  eastern  people  determined  their  handbreadth 
by  the  breadth  of  barley  conn,  six  making  a  digit, 
and  twenty-four  a  hanks  breadth.  Arbuthtust. 

Ha'ndcloth.*  n.  *.  [Sax.  hanbclaft.]  A 
handkerchief.    See  Handkerchief. 

HA'SDeurr.*  n.  *.  [This  word  is  probably 
a  corruption.  Dr.  Jamieson,  noticing 
its  use  in  Scotland,  derives  it  from  cujf', 
\.  e.  a  tlecve  of  iron ;  "  or,"  says  he, 
«4  shall  we  rather  deduce  it  from  the  Su. 
Goth,  fiandilofvor,  manacles,  from  hand 
and  ifo/twi,  any  thing  cloven  ;  special  iin, 
says  litre,  tendicula  aucupum."—  Dr. 
Jamieson  had  here  overlooked  the  Saxon 
word,  which  is  hanbeopre,  from  hanb 
and  copr,  or  corp.  a  fetter:  on  hanbeop- 
rum,  Fsalm  cxlix.  8.  Of  this  word 
handcuff  seems  to  be  the  corruption. 
Formerly  we  hod  handfettcr.']  A  mana- 
cle ;  a  fetter  for  the  wrist. 

To  Ha'ndcuff.*  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.j 
To  manacle ;  to  fasten  by  a  chain. 

If  he  cannot  carry  an  ox,  like  Milo;  be  will 
not,  like  Milo,  be  handcuffed  in  the  oak,  by  at- 
tempting to  rend  it. 

//ay,  /Tat.  on  Deformity),  (1754,)  p. 

Ha'ndcraft.*  n.  ».  [Sax.  hanbcparic] 
Work  performed  by  the  hand.  This  is 
the  true  word;  handicraft  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  it.  Handcraft  is  in  the  old 
dictionary  of  Huloct. 

H a'ndc R a FT8M A N.*  *.  *.  [from  hand- 
crafl.~\    A  workman.  Huloet. 

Ha'nded.  adj.  [from  hand.) 

1.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand,  left  or 
right. 

Many  arc  right  handed,  whose  livers  are  weakly 
constituted ;  and  many  use  the  left,  in  whom  that 
part  is  strongest.  Brovn,  I'ulg.  Err. 

2.  With  hands  joined. 

Into  their  inn 
Handed  they  went.  Mdtcn,  F.  /_ 
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Ha'nder.  ».  t.  [from  hand.'] 
conveyor  in  succession. 

Themselves  lo  bo  the  whole,  who  are  but  put. 
Of  that  not  fraim  the  church ;  yet  grant  they  were 
The  hantbrt  clown,  can  they  from  Usenet  infer 
A  right  f  interpret?  Or  would  they  alone, 
Who  brought  the  present,  claim  it  fur  tbeir  own  ? 

Dryden. 

Ha'ndfakt.t  «•  t.  [hand  aa&fast.'] 

1.  Hold;  custody. 

If  that  shepherd  he  nut  iu  handfa*,  let  him  fly. 

SaaktfttaTt. 

2.  Hold;  power  of  keeping. 

Can  it  be,  that  this  m«l  perfect  creature, 
Thit  image  uf  his  Maker,  wcll.nquar'd  man, 
Should  leave  the  haudfatl  Uiat  he  liad  uf  grace. 
To  fall  iuto  a  woman '•  easy  ormi  ? 

Bcaum.  and  Ft.  Woman. Hater. 
Ha'sdfast.*  adj.  Fast,  as  by  contract; 
firm  in  adherence.    See  To  Handfast. 

A  vyrgine  made  fiandfait  to  Christ. 

Bate,  F.nf.  Vol.  P.  i.  fol.  63.  b. 

To  Ha'ndpast.*  v.  a.  [Sax.  hanbraercan, 

to  promote.] 
1 .  To  bctrotli. 

If  a  damsel  tlaat  is  a  virgin  be kandfustot  to  any 
man,  [kcinikett  present  version.] 

Dent.  xs.it.  23.  CotrrtUe'i  TrW. 
Every  man  mutt  eitreme  the  person,  to  whom 
be  la  knndfailed,  none  otbcrwyac  than  fur  hi»  ownc 
spouse. 

Ckriittn  State  of  Matrimony,  (15J3,)  fol. 4.1.  b. 

V.  To  join  together  solemnly  by  the  hand ; 
to  complete  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 

Atopic**  were  lho«c  lint  handfatted  the  married 
couple ;  that  wished  tlwoi  good  luck ;  that  took 
oare  for  the  dowry. 

B.  Jonfon't  sum  A'oM  <m  hit  A/rt»ylrct  at  C*uH. 

3.  To  oblige  by  duty ;  to  bind. 

We  list  not  lo  ko»lfaM  ourselves  to  Cod  Al- 
mighty,  to  make  ourselves  over  to  ham  by  present 
deed  of  gift;  but  would  fain,  forsooth,  bequeath 
ouractvea  to  him  a  legacy  in  our  last  will  and 

Ahp.  8cneroft,  Sen*,  on  tie  Fire  of  T*ndm,  1666. 

Ha'ndfastixo.*  n.  s.  [Su.  Goth,  hand- 
faettning,  a  promise  wade  by  those  who 
bind  themselves  to  their  sovereign,  and 
by  those  who  are  about  to  be  married ; 
from  fatsta  hand,  which  means  to  join 
one  right  hand  to  another.  See  Hire's 
Lexic.  Su.  Goth.]  A  kind  of  marriage- 
contract. 

After  the  ttandfatynfc  and  raakyng  of  the  con- 
tracte,  dts  churchgoyng  and  weddyog  ahuUJ  not  be 


CWrn  Stale  of  Mateim.  fol.  «.  b. 

Ha'ndfetter.*  »•  s.  [hand  and  fetter^] 
A  manacle  for  the  hands.  Sherwood. 
HA'NDFia.t  n.  s.  [Sax.  hanhpull.] 
I.  As  much  as  the  hand  can  gripe  or 
contain. 

Oil] em,  taking  handful!  of  dust  that  wa»  ncit  at 
'  hand,  cast  them  all  together  upon  Lytitnacbus. 

2  Mace.  iv.SX 

I  aaw  a  country  gentleman  at  the  atde  of  Rosa* 
roond'i  pond,  pulling  a  handful  at  oats  out  of  hii 
pocket,  and  gathering  the  ducks  about  him. 

AdduoH,  Fterrhx^icr. 

•L  A  palm ;  a  hand's  breadth ;  four  inches. 
Take  one  vessel  of  silver  and  another  of  wood, 
each  full  of  water,  and  knap  tlie  longs  together 


will  be  marc  resounding  from  tbe  vessel  of  silver 
than  tliat  of  wood. 

The  peaceful  vabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 


H  A  N# 

For  of  tbe  lower  end  two  kandfal 

It  had  detour'd,  it  wa%  so  manful.  IMibmi. 

—  Poor  Sydenhan's  horse  stumbled,  and  fell 
upon  him,  and  broke  his  thigh-bone  about  a  hand. 
Jill  above  the  knee.    Clarm'ton ,  Stale  Int.  ii.  3-IS. 

3.  A  small  number  or  quuntity. 

He  could  not,  with  such  a  handful  of  men,  and 
without  cannon,  propihc  reasonably  to  light  a 
battle.  Clarendon. 

4.  As  much  as  can  be  done. 

Being  in  possession  of  the  (own,  they  had  their 
handful  to  defend  themselves  fruin  firing.  Ralegh. 

Ha'ndoallop.  n.  s.  A  slow  easy  gallop, 
in  which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle  to 
hinder  increase  of  speed. 

Ovid,  Willi  all  hi<  sweetness,  ha*  a*  little  variety 
of  numbers  and  sound  ube:  he  la  always  upon  a 
kaudgatiop,  and  bis  verse  rum  upon  carpet  ground. 

Dryden. 

Hakdc.hena'de.*  n.t.  See  Gb  ana  do,  and 
Grenade. 

They  entertained  them  vritli  so  many  haudgrana. 
dott,  fire.lwll*.  powder  pots,  and  scalding  lead, 
that  the  assailants  were  forced  to  fall  bnk. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trov.  p.  109. 

Ha'ndgun.  n.s.  A  gun  wielded  by  the 
hand. 

Guns  lia»e  names  given  them,  tome  from  ser- 
pents or  ravenous  birds,  as  culvcrinc*  or  colutwin  -s, 
others  in  other  respects,  as  cannons,  demicannons, 
handgun*  and  muOcvtv.  Camden. 

H  a 's  dic  it  a  ft.  i"  w.  x.  [Sax.  hanbepaefx. 
See  Handcraft.] 

1.  Manual  occupation;  work  performed 
by  the  hand. 

Particular  members  of  convents  have  excellent 
mechanical  geniuses,  and  divert  themselves  with 
paialing,  sculpture,  architecture,  gardening,  and 
several  kinds  of  handicraft*.  Addison. 

2.  A  man  who  lives  by  manual  labour. 

The  cov'nants  ihou  shall  teach  by  candle-light, 
When  puffing  smiths,  ondcv'ry  painful  trnde 
Of  handicraft,  in  peaceful  beds  are  laid.  Dryden. 
The  nurwriea  for  cluldren  of  ordinary  gentlemen 


A-irj/1,  Gytlittr-,  Trae. 

H  A 'x  Die  raftsman. T".  *•  [handicraft  and 
man.  This  word  is  properly  handcrnfl- 
man.  See  Hasdcraftmas.]  A  ma- 
nufacturer; one  employed  in  manual  oc- 
cupation. 

O  miserable  age!  virtue  is  not  regarded  in 

He  has  simply  tbe  best  wit  of  any  handhrnflt- 
man  in  Athena.  Shaltipeart. 

The  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  nativesare  tillers 
of  tbe  ground,  free  servants,  and  hamhcraJUmnt  ,- 
as  smiths,  masona,  and  carpenters.  Bacon. 

Tbe  prnfaneness  and  ignorance  of  Aawncre/lr- 
men,  small  traders,  servauta,  and  the  like,  are  to 
a  degree  very  hard  to  be  imagined  greater.  Swift. 

It  ssdu.'  landed  man  tliat  maintains  Uieintrcluut, 
and  shop-keeper,  and  kaisdirra/rtjisaji.  Sttj/1. 

Ha'ndii.t.  adv.  [from  handy.]  With  skill; 

with  dexterity. 
H. \ 'n di x ess.-}-  n.s.  [from  handy.]  Readi- 
ness; dexterity. 

Ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a  certain 
IcA-fajun'Mfsi  (if  I  may  use  that  word)  loudly 
proclaim  low  education,  and  low  company. 

Ld.  ChetterfieU. 

Ha'ndi work  t  »•  *•  [handy  and  teork. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  This  is  a  corruption  of 
handwork,  the  work  of  the  hand ;  hanb- 
peopce,  Saxon.]  Work  of  the  hand; 
product  of  labour ;  manufacture. 

In  general  they  ore  not  repugnant  unto  the  na- 
tural will  of  God,  which  wisbcth  to  tbe  works  of 
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his  own  hands,  In  that  they  ore  Mi  own  handiwork, 
all  happiness;  although  perhaps,  for  some  special 
cause  in  our  own  particular,  a  contrary  determin- 
ation have  seemed  more  convenient.  Hooker. 

As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  nrati- leather 
liave  gone  upon  my  handiwork.  Skahptarr. 

The  heavens  dcelire  llic  glory  of  God,  and  tbe 
fi  nuaincut  shrwrth  his  hani:itvork.  Fudm  t. 

He  parted  with  Ibe  greatest  blessing  of  human 
nature  for  the  Inndiwrk  of  a  Uylor.  V  Strange. 

HA'NDKERciiiEF.t  »•  *•  [hand unA ker chief. 
Dr.  Johnson —  The  Saxons  used  hanb- 
claS,  as  I  have  already  observed,  for  this 
useful  and  necessary  article :  they  had 
also  hanblin,  (handlinen,)  and  haobjxeac, 
(handshcet,)  in  the  same  sense.  Our 
present  word  is  half  Saxon,  and  half 
French.  It  is  sometimes  corrupted,  both 
in  writing  and  speaking;  as,  "  Come  in 
with  a  handkercher."  Beaum.  and  Fl. 
Woman-I later.  Again,  "  His  white 
cloves,  as  his  handkercher."  Hutler, 
Kcni.j  A  piece  of  silk  or  linen  used  to 
wipe  the  face,  or  cover  the  neck. 

She  found  her  tilting  in  a  chair,  in  one  hand 
letter,  in  the  other  her  handkerchief 
lately  drunk  up  Ihc  tears  of  her  eyes. 

Sidney. 

He  was  mm  to  pieces  with  a  bear:  this  avouches 
the  shepberd'sson,  who  has  not  only  his  innocence, 
but  a  handkerchief  and  ringt  ol  bis,  that  Paulina 
knows.  Shaktpeare. 

The  Romans  did  not  make  use  of  handkerchieft, 
but  of  the  lacinia  or  border  of  the  garment,  to  wipe 
llieirface.  Arbulhnot. 

HANDLA'NotMf;p..»  n.  *.  [hand  and  /an- 
gvage.]    The  science  of  conversing  by 
—  of  the  hand. 


tit 

l.ocie. 


Because  the  conveniency  of  writing 
always  be  in  readiness ;  neither  yet  though  it  could, 
is  it  so  proper  a  medium  of  interpretation,  between 
persona  present  face  to  face,  as  n  handJanjruaju  • 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  teach  tbe  dumb 
scholar  a  Hnger -alphabet. 

Datgatm,,  Deaf  ahd  Dumb  Afoa'.  Tutor,  p.  73. 

To  Ha'ndlk.t  v.  a.    [hondetat,  Dutch; 
hanbhan,  Saxon;  from  hand.] 

1.  To  touch  ;  to  feel  with  the  hand. 

The  boilici  which  we  daily  kaniUe  make  us  per. 
ceive,  that  whilst  they  remain  between  them,  the) 
hinder  the  approach  of  the  parte  of  our 
press  them. 

2.  To  manage ;  to  wield. 

Thai  fellow  handtet  bis  bow  like  a  crowkecper. 

Shoktjteart. 

3.  To  make  familiar  to  the  hand  by  fre- 
quent touching. 

An  incurable  shyness  it  tlie  general  vice  of  the 
Iri-Ji  horses,  and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Flanders, 
because  tlie  hardness  of  Use  winters  forces  the 
breeders  there  to  bouse  and  *nnrf/f  thiir  colts  six 
maoUts  every  year.  Temple. 

\.  To  treat,  to  mention  in  writing  or  talk. 

He  left  nnthing  lilting  for  Use  purpose 
LTntoucb'd,  or  slightly  ha  wiled  in  discourse. 

Shaki/vart. 

Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  bcr  gait,  her  voice, 
Thou  handled  in  thy  discourse.  Shaktpcm. 

U-uving  to  Uie  author  the  exact  handling  of  every 
particular,  and  labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of 
abridgement.  2  Mac.  ii.  31. 

Of  a  number  of  other  like  instances  we  shall 
speak  hvirc,  when  we  handle  the  communication 
of  sounds.  Kaccn. 

By  Guidus  Ulnldus,  in  his  treatise,  for  the  ei- 
plicarJon  of  this  instrument,  the  subtleties  of  it  are 
largely  and  excellently  handled.  HVki»h  Dantnlu*. 

In  an  argument,  handled  thu?  briefly,  every 
thing  cannot  be  said.  JLtertmry. 
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5.  To  deal  with ;  to  practise. 

They  that  handle  the  law  know  roc  not. 

Jtr.  ii.  8. 

6.  To  treat  well  or  ill. 

Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  return'd ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner?  SSolap. 

They  were  well  enough  pleased  to  be  rid  of  ao 
enemy  tbat  bad  handled  tbera  ao  ill.  Clarendon. 

7.  To  practise  upon ;  to  transact  with. 

Pray  you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ; 
you  shall  ice  bow  I'll  handle  her.  SSatjpetm. 
Ha'ndlc  n.  s.  [hanble,  Saxon.] 

1.  That  part  of  any  tiling  by  which  it  is 
held  in  the  hand ;  a  hall. 

No  band  of  blood  and  bona 
Can  gripe  the  acred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unlaw  ha  do  profane,  rtral,  or  unirp.  Shaksp. 

Fortune  tureeth  tbe  handle  of  the  bottle,  which 
it  caay  to  be  taken  hold  of;  and  after  tbe  belly, 
which  is  hard  Is  grasp.  itacen. 

There  U  nothing  but  bath  a  double  handle,  or 
at  least  we  bare  two  hands  to  apprehend  It. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

A  carpenter,  that  had  got  tba  iron  work  of  an 
ai«,  begged  only  so  much  wood  as  would  make  a 
handle  to  it.  V  Estrange. 

Of  bone  the  handlet  of  my  knives  ore  made. 
Yet  no  111  taste  from  thence  affects  the  blade, 
Or  what  I  carve ;  uor  Is  there  ever  left 
Any  unsnv'ry  haut-goust  from  the  haft.  Dryden. 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beecben  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle  on  a  driven  naiL  Dryien. 

2.  That  of  which  use  U  made. 

They  overturned  htm  in  all  Jii»  interwn  by  tbe 

Ha'hdleable.*  adj.  [from  handle.]  That 
may  be  handled.  Sherwood. 
HA'M>LE*s.t  adj.  [hand  and  Us*.]  With- 
out a  hand. 

Speak,  my  Lavinis,  what  accursed 
tilth  made  dice  handlea  t 

Mis  mangled  myrmidons, 
Noseless  handiest,  hackt  and  dipt,  come  to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.  Shaktpeare. 

Tbe  handle*,  fretlcss  corpses  of  their  fellow- 
countryimni.  Jutte,  I  tain  War,  p. 

Ha'noling.*  n.  f.  [from  handle.] 
\.  Touch. 

I'll  have  no  toudie*  therefore, 
Nor  takings  by  the  arms,  nor  lender  circles 
Cast  'bout  the  waist,  but  all  be  done  at  distance  : 
Love  is  brought  up  with  thote  soft  migniard 
handling*  i 

His  pub*  lies  in  the  palm.  B.  Janmn,  Dee.  an  Ass. 

1.  Cunning;  trick. 

Through  bis  fine  handling,  and  bis  cleanly  play, 
He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stolen  away. 

Spenser,  HnU.  Tale. 

Ha'xdmaid.  n.  *.    A  maid  that  wait*  at 


Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France  ! 
Stay,  let  tlry  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Shaktpeare. 

9ie  gave  the  knight  great  thanks  in  little  speech. 
And  said  she  would  bis  handmaid  poor  remain. 


Fairfi 

I  will  never  set  politicks  against  cthickn,  espe- 
cially for  that  true  ethickx  arc  but  as  a  handmaid  to 
divinity  and  religion.  Bacon. 

Hi'ivt'n's  y<>un;rtst-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  pouth'd  car, 
Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending. 

Milton,  Ode  Xalit. 
Love  led  them  on;  and  faith,  who  knew  them 
best 

Thy  handmaid*,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple  beams 
And  atura  wings,  that  up  they  flow  so  drew, 
And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  judge.  Milt  Sonnet. 

Those  of  my  family  their  master  slight. 


By  viewing  nature,  nature's  handmaid.  Art, 
Makes  mighty  tilings  from  small  beginnings  great ; 
Thus  Rshes  first  to  shipping  did  Impart, 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  tlwir  head  tbe  prow. 

Since  be  had  placed  his  heart  upon  wisdom, 
health,  wealth,  victory  and  honour  should  always 
wait  on  her  as  Iwr  handmaid*.  Addison. 

Then  criticism  the  muse's  hnndmavl  prov'd, 
To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  belov'd. 

PoJUtn 

Handma'iden.*   n.t.    A  maid-servant; 

He  hatb  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  Aanrf- 
moioVis.  St.  I.ulat,  i.  -18. 

Ha'ndmii.l.  n.  s.  [hand  and  miil.]  A  mill 
moved  by  the  hand. 

Oft  the  drudging  ass  is  driv'n  whh  toil ; 
Returning  late,  and  loaden  Iwme  with  gain 
Of  baner'd  pitch,  and  handmills  for  the  grain. 

Hands  off.  A  vulgar  phrase  for  keep  off ; 
forbear. 

They  cut  a  slag  into  parti ;  but  as  they  were 
entering  upon  tbe  dividend,  hand,  of,  says  the 
lion.  L' Estrange. 

Ha'ndsails.  n.      Sails  managed  by  the 


[handtaem,  Dutch, 


Tbe  seamen  will  neither  stand  to  their  Aanrfjm/r, 
nor  suffer  the  pilot  to  steer.  Temple. 
Ha'xdsaw.  n.  t.  Saw  manageable  by  the 
hand. 

My  buckler  cut  through  and  through,  and  my 
sward  hark'ii  Ukr  a  1m  m'ltaw.  Saukjjvart. 
To  perform  this  work,  it  is  nrceswry  to  be 


Utrtimer. 

Ha'xdschew.*  «.  s.  [hand  and  screw.]  A 
sort  of  engine  for  raising  heavy  timber, 
or  great  weights  of  any  kind;  a  jack. 
HA'NDSEL.f  »•  «.  [hansel,  a  first  gift, 
Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson—  In  our  old  lexi- 
cography, hansell  is  defined  "  a  new 
year's  gift."  Huloet.  The  same  by  Cot- 
grave,  in  V.  Estrkime.  And  formerly 
also,  if  not  at  present,  it  signified  a  free 
gift,  given  by  the  owner  of  a  new  thing, 
upon  the  first  use  of  it.  Primarily,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  contract  concluded  by  join- 
ing the  right  hands;  Goth,  handtal j 
and  afterwards  handsoeh  an  earnest  of 
future  payment.]  The  first  act  of  using 
any  thing ;  the  first  act  of  sale ;  a  gift ; 
an  earnest.  It  is  now  not  used  in  writing, 
but  is  frequent  in  the  dialect  of  trade, 
and  is  also  a  northern  term. 

The  custom  was  to  give  the  cup  empty,  but 
Alexander  glvetb  it  to  Uiee  full  of  wine  with  good 
hnntiteli-  Sir  T.  K/uat,  Gov.  fid.  1 16.  b. 

The  apostles  term  h  the  pledge  of  our  inherit- 
ance, and  the  Annie/  or  earnest  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  /footer. 

Tbou  art  joy's  hansel  i  heav'n  lies  flat  in  thee, 
(Subject  to  every  mounter's  bended  knee.  Herbert. 

To  Ha'ndsri..  v.  a.   To  use  or  do  any 
thing  the  first  time. 

In  timorous  deer  be  hansels  Ids  young  paws, 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  claws. 

Cowley. 

I'd  show  you 
How  easy  'tis  to  die,  by  my  example, 
And  Aimdsrl  file  before  you.  Drydin. 

Ha'ndsmootii.  adv.  [hand  and  smooth.'] 
With  dexterity ;  with  readiness. 

If  we  can  but  come  off  well  here,  we  shall  carry 
Oil  the  rest  hantLimoulL 

Mare,  My*,  of  Godliness,  (1660,)  p.  SO. 


HA'NDSOME.  adj. 
ready,  dexterous.] 

1.  Ready ;  gainty ;  convenient. 

For  a  thief  it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem  it 
was  first  invented  for  him.  .vjvnarr. 

2.  Beautiful  with  dignity ;  graceful. 

A  great  man  entered  by  force  into  a  peasant '« 
house,  and,  finding  Ids  wife  very  handsome,  turned 
tbe  gixxl  man  out  of  his  dwelling.  Adduon. 

3.  Elegant ;  graceful. 

That  easiness  and  handsome  address  in  writing 
is  hardest  to  be  attained  by  persona  bred  in  a 
meaner  way.  Fetlen. 

4.  Ample :  liberal :  as,  a  handsome  fortune. 

5.  Generous ;  noble :  as,  a  handsome  action. 
To  Ha'ndsome.  p.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

To  render  elegant  or  neat. 

Him  — all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit ; 
To  judge  of  lace  —  {he  hath]  the  best  < 

Ha'ndsomely.T  adv.  [from  handsome.] 
J.  Conveniently;  dexterously. 

UimBc ef  it  nmnr*  Tony  ^IcMoIy  «^ovi vtjf  uny  fi»  pi^ti^o 
that  comcth  handsomely  in  his  way. 

When  the  kind 


Walter. 

2.  Beautifully ;  gracefully. 

His  eyes  were  clear,  and  white,  and  full  set, 
like  a  diamond  or  precious  stone  in  a  ring  ;  neither 
too  much  depressed,  nor  too  prominent ;  but  hand- 
rnvfy  filling  tbe  sockets.  Poind  en  Ecetet.  v.  12. 

3.  Elegantly;  neatly. 

A  carpenter,  after  he  bath  sawn  down  a  tree, 
hatb  wrought  it  handsomely,  and  made  a  vessel 
thereof.  Wiutom,  liiL  1 1 . 

'fids  bu»kin  is  well  and  Aoiufjewk-Vy  made,  of 
good  leather.        Brisket,  Disc,  of  Or.  Lffe,  p.  1 3. 

4.  Liberally;  generously. 

I  am  finding  out  a  convenient  place  for  an 
almsJmuse,  which  I  intend  to  endow  very  ha,ul- 
Mnufy  for  a  doien  superannuated  busbandnMm. 

Addison. 

Ha'ndsomeness.  n.  t.  [from  handsome.] 
Beauty;  grace;  elegance. 

Accompanying  her  mourning  garments  with  a 
doleful  countenance,  yet  neither  forgetting  hand- 
somtness  in  her  mourning  garments,  nor  sweetness 
in  her  doleful  countenance.    ^  Sidney. 

For  handsomeness'  sake,  it  were  good  you  hang 
the  upper  glass  upon  a  nail.  Bacon. 

In  clothes,  cheap  handsomeness  doth  bear  tbe 
bell.  Jitrtert. 

Persons  of  the  fairer  sex  Ufce  thai  handsomeness 
for  which  they  find  themselves  to  be  the  most  liked. 

Boyle. 

Ha'sdspike.*  ft.  s.  [hand  and  spi&t.]  A 
kind  of  wooden  lever  to  move  great 
weights. 

Ha'ndstaff.*  n.  s.  [hand  and  staff.]  A 
javelin. 

The  bows,  and  the  orrows,  and  tbe  hnndstdret, 

mil.  9. 

Ha'ndvice.  n.  *.  [hand  and  vice.]  A  vice 
to  hold  small  work  in.  Moxon. 

Ha'ndweapov."  n.t.  [hand  and  weapon.] 
Any  weapon  which  may  be  wielded  by 
the  hand. 

If  he  smite  him  with  an  hand-weapon  of  wood 
wherewith  he  may  die,  and  be  die,  lie  is  a  murderer. 

AW  ntv.  18. 

Ha'sdwork.*  ».  i.  [Sax.  hanbpeopce.] 
Work  of  the  hand.    See  Handiwobk. 
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Ha'hdworked.*  adj.  [Sax.  hanbpophtt ; 
Sir  hanbpophte  cempel,  this  temple  thst 
it  made  witA  hands.  St.  Mark,  xiv.  58.] 
Made  with  hands ;  formed  by  work- 
manship. 

HANDWHi'Tisa.t  n.s.  [hand  and  writing. 

Sax.  hancrjepnit.] 
i.  A  cast  or  form  of  writing  peculiar  to 
each  hand. 
That  you  beat  me  at  die  mart,  I  have  your  band 
to  show ; 

If  the  skin  "or*  parchment,  and  the  blow*  you 

gave  aw  ink, 
Your  own  handuriling  would  tell  you  wbat  I  think. 

SAakqXItre- 

To  do  other  nnic  ttun  the  wise  providence  of 
God  can  be  referred  tbc  diversity  of  aamrMin;*. 


'L  Any  writing. 

A  handwnling,  unknown  to  the  magicians, 
troubledi  live  king.    Cnnlrnli ./  Chap.  W.  of  Dan. 

HA'NDY.f  adj.  [from  hand.-] 

1.  Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand; 
as  handy  work ;  handy  blow :  but  such 

,  words  ore  now  formed  into  one,  and  have 
long  been  considered  as  compounded 
substantive?.  See  Handyblow,  Handy- 
stroke,  and  Handiwork. 

2.  Ready ;  dexterous  ;  skilful. 

Tbey  may  be  encountered  with  handy  stroke  of 
syllogism,  or  eiithymematkal  conclusion. 

IWrr'i  Fob.  of  the  Church,  (I MM,)  p.  63. 

She  stripl  tlte  stalks  of  all  tbeir  leaves ;  the  beat 
She  cull'd,  ami  them  with  handy  care  she  drest. 

/)^Vi>ii. 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate  ; 
And  each  is  har.it  v  in  hi*  way.  Dryden. 

3.  Convenient ;  ready  to  the  hand. 

The  .trite  block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  and  is  more  handy  dian  tbc  loog  juintsr. 

Ha'xdybm>w.*  a.  t.  [hand  and  rVotv.]  A 
stroke  inflicted  by  the  hand  ;  an  act  of 
hostility. 

By  whose  meant  the  nutter  curat  u>  handie-tt*iet. 

Harmar,  Tr.  of  lie-ui't  Strut.  (IJBt,)  p.  163. 
They  were  but  few,  yet  tbey  would  easily  over- 
throw die  great  uumben  of  them,  if  ever  they  came 
to  bandy  WesM.  KnaUet,  Hut  of  the  Turin. 

Uoth  battles  join,  and  fail  to  handyMawi. 

Kyd,  Spaa.  Tragedy. 
Both  parties  now  were  drawn  so  close. 
Almost  to  come  to  haitdy-Uam.     Hudibrat,  i.  iii. 

HA'sDVDASDY.f  »•  *•  A  play  iu  which 
children  change  hands  and  places.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  It  is,  1  believe,  a  play  among 
children,  in  which  something  is  shaken 
between  two  hands,  nnd  then  a  guess  is 
made  in  which  hand  it  is  retained.  See 
Mono's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598:  "  Daz- 
tichiare,  to  shake  between  two  hands ; 
to  play  handy-dandy."  Mr.  Malone. 

Sec  how  yond  justice  rail*  upon  yond  ample 
thief'  Hark  in  thine  ear:  change  places  and, 
hnndyaandy,  which  U  the  justice,  which  is  die  diicf  ? 


Neither  cross  and  pile,  nor  ducks 
art  quite  so  ancient  as  handydandy. 

Arbulhnat  and  Pope. 

Ha'-sdycripe.*  n.i.    [hand  and  gripe.'] 
Seizure  by  the  hand  or  paw. 

The  mastitis,  charging  lwme. 
To  blows  and  handygrijKi  were  come. 

Hudibrat,  i.  ISi. 

H  v'sby-stroke.*  U.S.  [hand  and  sti  oaf.] 
A  blow  inflicted  by  the  hand. 
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When  we  came  to  handystrohet,  as  often 
As  I  lent  blows,  so  often  I  gave  wounds. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Law  of  Candy. 

Ha'ndywork.»  See  Handiwork.  The 
former  is  the  spelling  now  most  fol- 
lowed. 

To  HANG.+  v.  a.  preter.  and  part.  pass. 
hanged  or  hung,  anciently  hong,  [haiijan, 
Saxon  -,  hengan,  Su.  Goth. ;  hahan,  M. 
Goth,  to  suspend,  from  ha,  high.  Sere- 
nius.] 

1.  To  suspend ;  to  fasten  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  sustained  not  below,  but 
above. 

Strangely  visited  people  be  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  huly  prayers.  Shahipeare. 

tin  great  army  it  utterly  ruined,  he  himself 
slain  in  it,  and  his  head  and  right  land  cut  off, 
and  hung  up  before  Jerusalem.  South. 

2.  To  place  without  any  solid  support. 

Thou  all  things  hast  of  nothing  made, 
That  hung'*  the  solid  earth  in  Meeting  air, 
Veio'd  with  clear  springs,  which  ambient  seas  re- 
pair. Sandy: 

3.  To  choak  nnd  kill  by  suspending  by 
the  neck,  so  as  that  the  ligature  inter- 
cepts the  breath  and  circulation. 

Achitopbd  —  hanged  himself,  and  died. 

S  Sam.  »vii. 

He  bath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  Jtosur  Cordelia  in  tire  prison*.  Saoejywire. 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason  ; 
This  animal's  below  committing  trcasoo  : 
Shall  be  be  hang'd,  who  neref  could  rebel  ? 
Tliat't  a  preferment  for  AchitopheJ.  Dryden, 
r.  To  display  ;  to  show  aloft. 

Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls. 

Shaktptare,  Macbeth. 

5.  To  let  fall  below  the  proper  situation; 
to  decline. 

Tbcre  ia  a  wicked  man  that  hangeth  down  his 
bead  sadly  ;  but  inwardly  be  is  full  of  deceit. 

Crcta.  sis.  36. 
The  beauties  of  this  place  should  mourn ; 
The  immortal  fruits  and  flowers  at  my  return 
Should  hang  tbeir  wither  "d  bead ;  for  sure  my 
breath 

Is  now  more  poisonous.  Dryden. 

Tire  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time ; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime ; 
White  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  soon  decay  ; 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.  Dryd. 

The  cheerful  birds  no  longer  sing ; 
Each  drape  bis  head,  and  Amujt  bis  winjr.  frtor. 

6.  To  fix  in  such  a  manner  as  in  some 
directions  to  be  movable. 

Tbc  gates  and  the  chambers  they  renewed,  and 
hanged  doors  upon  diem.  1  Jfoe .  iv.  57. 

7.  To  cover  or  charge  by  any  tiling  sus- 
pended. 

Hung  be  the  beav'na 

night. 
The  pavement  ever  fou 
Heads  and  their  manned  members  hung  the  door. 

Dryden. 

8.  To  furnish  with  ornaments  or  draperies 
fastened  to  the  wall. 

Moskk  it  better  in  chambers  wainwottcd  than 
hanged.  Bacon. 

If  e'er  my  pious  rather  far  my  sake 
Did  grateful  okTrings  on  thy  altars  make. 
Or  1  increas'd  them  widi  my  sylvan  toils, 
And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils, 
Give  me  to  scatter  these.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  has  Sang  several  parts  of  liit  liouse 
with  the  trophies  of  his  labours.  Addim. 

9.  To  Hano  upon.  To  regard  with  pas- 
sionate affection. 
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What  though  I  bo  not  so  in  grace  as  you. 
So  hung  i</Kin  with  love,  so  fortunate. 

Shahprarc,  Mutt.  N.  Dr. 

To  Hang.t  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  suspended;  to  be  supported 
above,  not  below. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hang. 
Which  to  tbc  gate  directly  did  incline, 
Widi  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong. 

Sprntr,  F.  Q. 

2.  To  depend  ;  to  fall  loosely  on  the  lower 
part ;  to  dangle. 

Upon  her  shoulders  wings  the  wears, 
Like  hanging  sleeves,  lin'd  through  w 


If  Raining  does  n:l  npred  sire  entire, 
Tlicn  my  young  mie»ter  swiftly  teams  the  vice, 
And  shakes  in  hanging  sleeves  tire  little  box  and 
dice.  Dryden. 

.  3.  To  bend  forward. 

By  hanging  it  only  meant  a  posture  of  I 


>  with  black,  yield  day  to 


4-.  To  float ;  to  play. 

And  fall  these  sayings  from  that  gentle  tongue, 
Where  civil  speech  and  soft  persuasion  hung  f 

Prior. 

5.  To  be  supported  by  something  raised 
above  the  ground. 

Whatever  is  placed  on  the  bead  may  be  said  to 
hang;  as  we  call  hanging  gardens  such  as  are 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bouse.  Addim. 

6.  To  rest  upon  by  embracing. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiea 
She  vied.  SSahnxvre. 

To-day  tnigbt  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave.  sttakiprare. 

Faustina  is  described  in  the  form  of  a  lady  sit- 
ting upon  a  bed,  and  two  little  infants  hanging 
about  bcr  neck. 

7.  To  hover;  to  impend. 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  oi 
And  sundry  blratings  hang  about  his  t 
That  tpeak  him  full  of  grace.  ShaJhpearr- 

Odious  names  of  distinction,  which  had  slept 
while  tlte  dread  of  popery  hung  over  us,  were 
revived. 


8.  To  be  loosely  joined. 

Whither  go  you? 

 To  see  your  wife :  is  she  at  borne  » 

—  Ay,  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together. 

Shaktpenrr. 

9.  To  drag ;  to  be  incommodiously  joined. 

In  my  I.ucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden. 

.tdjutm . 

10.  To  be  compact  or  united ;  with  to- 
gether. 

In  til*  common  cause  we  are  all  of  a  piece  ;  we 
hang  together.  Dryden. 

Your  device  hangs  very  well  together ;  but  is  it 
not  liable  to  exceptions  ?  Additm. 

11.  To  adhere;  unwelcomely  or  incom- 
modiously. 

A  cheerful  temper  shines  out  in  all  her  con- 
versation, and  dissipates  those  apprehensions  which 
hang  on  the  timorous  or  tbe  modest,  when  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence.  Addim. 

Shining  landslips,  gilded  triumphs,  and  beau- 
tiful faces,  disperse  dial  gloominess  which  is  apt 
to  hang  upon  the  mind  m  dtose  dark  discon  olat. 


12.  To  rest;  to  reside. 

Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  bis  pcotbooM  lid. 

13.  To  be  in  suspense ;  to  be  in  a 
uncertainty. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thmi  shall  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt 
assurance  uf  thy  life. 

11.  To  be  delayed ;  to  linger. 


state  of 
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A  noble  stroke  be  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  full 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Snun.  UUton,  P.  L. 

She  thrice  easny'd  to  apeak  i  her  accents  Aung, 
And  fault 'ring  dy'd  unfinith'J  on  her  tongue. 

Dry/en. 

15.  To  be  dependant  on. 

Ob,  bow  wretched 
1  •  that  poor  nun  thai  hangs  on  prince.'  favours ! 

^  Shakespeare. 

On  whose  just  sceptre  han gs  Europe' ■  scale. 

Prior- 
IB.  To  be  fixed  or  suspended  with  atten- 
tion. 

Though  wond'ring  senates  Aung  on  all  he  .poke. 
The  club  mint  hail  him  master  of  tbe  joke.  Pope. 


17.  To  have  a  sleep  declivity. 

Suwe l  marl  thews  itself  on  the 
■  of  hanging  ground.. 


To  be  executed  by  the  halter. 

If  thou  epcak'et  false, 
e  next  tree  th.lt  thou  hang 


of  tbe 
Mortimer. 


Shakrpeare,  Sfacbeth. 
and  sir  Balaam  kings. 


Pops. 

I'o  decline  ;  to  tend  down. 

lib  oeck  obliquely  o'er  bin  shoulders  hung, 
Prcss'd  witlm  the  weight  of  bleep  that  tames  the 
strong.  Pope. 

20.  To  be  displayed ;  to  be  shown. 

Let  not  bun,  that  plays  the  lion,  pare  hi.  noils, 
for  they  shall  hang  out  an  the  lion1,  claw.. 

StuilutKart,  A/m1».  .V.  Dr. 

21.  To  continue  ;  as,  the  wind  has  hung 
easterly  a  great  while. 

22.  To  Hang  Fire.  A  term  applied  to 
guns,  when  the  flame  communicates  not 
immediately  from  the  pan  to  the  charge. 

IIa'scby.*  n.s.  [hang  and  6y.]  A  de- 
pendant :  an  expression  of  contempt. 

The  wasps  and  drone,  are  unprofitable  and 
harmful  hangfryes,  which  lite  upon  the  «poil  of 
other.'  labour*.       Bp.  Halt,  Occas.  ifedU.  $  62. 

Sirrah,  I  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  my  two 
kang-kyet  Iter*  ;  thou  wilt  lake  exceeding  pleasure 
in  "em,  If  tbou  hear'**  'em  once  go ;  my  wind- 
i !  B.  Jorum,  Every  Urn  in  hit  Humour. 
,  a  pair  of  railing  hnn&tsl 
num.  and  Ft.  Hon.  Ifan'l  Fortune. 
Ha'Nger.t  n.  t.  [from  hang.}    That  by 
any  thing  hangs:  as,  the  pot- 
Dr.  Johnson. — Formerly  that 
part  of  the  girdle  or  belt,  by  which  the 
',  was  called  the 
u  s  Diet.   "  The 

rs  of  a  sword." 

id  poniard,  with  their 
,  and  no. 

Shahpearr,  Hamlet. 

Ha'sger.j  n.t.  [from  hang.  Dr.  John- 
son.  —  Rather  perhaps  from  the  Per- 
sian hangier,  a  dagger.  See  Sir  Tho- 
mas Herbert's  Travels,  p.  317.]  A  short 
curved  sword  ;  a  short  broad  sword. 

I  clothed  myself  ill  my  beet  apparel,  girded  on 
my  hanger,  stuck  my  pistols  loaded  in  my  belt. 

Smxtlrt,  RtxlrricM  Randonu 

Ha'noeR.*  n.  j.  [from  hang."]    One  who 
causes  others  to  be  hanged. 
He  [Sir  Miles  Fleetwood]  was  a  very  severe 
Aubrey.  Anted,  ii.  351. 


as  girdle,  hangers,  i 


Ha'nobh-ok.  n.  f.  [from  hang.]    A  de- 
pendant ;  one  who  eats  and  drinks  with- 


out payment, 

r  tie  wife  ore 


VOL.  II. 


were  absent,  their  rooms 
or  hangers-on. 
Bnwn,  Fulg.  Err. 
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They  all  excused  themselves  save  two,  whith 
two  he  reckoned  las  friend*  and  alt  tbe  rest 
hangers-on.  V  Estrange. 

a  perpetual  hanger-m,  yet  nobody  knows 


bow  to  be  without  him. 

Ha'ngiku.t  ».«.  [from  hang.] 

1.  Drapery  hung  or  fastened  against 
walls  of  rooms  by  way  of  ornament. 

Like  rich  hangings  in  an  homely  house, 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body.  Shakrpeare. 

Being  informed  that  bis  breakfast  was  ready, 
he  drew  towards  the  door,  where  the  hangings  were 
"eld  up.  Clarendon. 

Now  purple  hanging!  clothe  the  palace  walls. 
And  sumptuous  feast,  are  made  in  splendid  halls. 

Dryden. 

Lucas  Van  Leyden  has  infected  all  Europe 
with  his  designs  for  tapestry,  winch,  by  tbe  ig- 
norant, are  called  ancient  hangings.  Dryden. 

Rome  oft  bas  beard  a  cross  haranguing, 
With  prompting  priest  behind  the  hanging.  Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  that  hangs  to  another.  Not 
in  use. 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  lo  weather.  Shaktputrr. 

3.  Death  by  a  halter. 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage, 
Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  jour  judge  be  Page. 

4.  Display  ;  exhibition. 

Tms  unlucky  mole  misled  several  coxcombs ; 
and,  like  the  hanging  out  of  false  colours,  made 
same  of  them  convene  with  Rosalinda  in  what 
they  thought  the  spirit  of  her  party.  Addison. 

Ha'nging.  participial  adj.  [from  hang."] 

1.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

Surely,  sir,  a  good  favour  you  have  ;  but  that 
you  have  a  hangutg  look.  Shattptart. 

What  .T.thinp's  lips  he  has  ! 
How  foul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face ! 

Ihryden. 

2.  Requiring  to  be  punished  by  the  halter; 
a  hanging  matter. 

Ha'sging-slekves.*  n.  s.  pi.  Strips  of 
the  same  stuff  with  the  gown,  hanging 
down  the  back  from  the  shoulders, 
formerly  worn  by  children  of  both  sexes. 
See  the  second  sense  of  the  neuter  verb 
hang. 

These  mistakes  are  to  be  left  o£T  with  your 
hanging -slerres.  L4.  Hal-fur. 

Ha'kgman.  n.  t.  [hang  and  man.'] 
1.  The  publick  executioner. 

This  monster  sat  like  a  hangman  upon  a  pair 


Sviji. 

the 


of  gsilows;  in  Ids  right  hand  he  was  pninted  hold 
ing  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  purse 
of  money.  Sidney. 

Who  makes  that  noise  there  ?  who  are  you  ? 
—  Your  friend,  sir,  the  hangman  :  you  must  be 
so  good,  sir,  to  rise,  and  be  put  to  death. 

Shaksj>eare. 

Men  do  not  stand 
In  so  ill  case,  that  Ood  hath  with  bis  band 
Sign'd  kings  blank  charters  to  kill  whom  they 
hale  ; 

Nor  arc  they  vicars,  but  hangmen  to  fate.  Donne. 
knew  a  crttick,  who  made  it 
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He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring, 
and  tbe  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him. 

Shakssxare. 

HANK  f  n-  *•  [hank,  Icelandick,  a  chain 
or  coil  of  rope.] 

1.  A  skein  of  thread. 

A  hank  of  gold  or  tilver  thread.  Sheruwd 

2.  A  tye  ;  a  check  ;  an  influence.  A  low 
word,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says  ;  yet,  it  may 
be  added,  very  common ;  as,  to  have  a 
hank  upon  a  person,  i.  e.  to  have  a  hold 
upon  him.  Mr.  H.  Tookc  hence  con- 
siders hank  as  the  past  participle  of 
hang,  i.  e.  to  have  something  hung  upon 
him.  But  the  Icelandick  hank,  which 
denotes  a  chain,  a  collar,  is  here  also  a 
satisfactory  etymon;  and  tbe  Latin 
uncus  may  accompany  it. 

Do  we  think  we  have  the  hank  that  some  gal- 
lants have  on  their  trusting  merchants,  that,  upon 
peril  of  losing  all  former  scores,  be  must  still  go 
on  to  supply?  Decay  of  Piny. 

In  Horace,  Necessity  is  furnished,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  with  her  hank  and  her  fastenings, 
which  site  carries  in  her  brnicn  band. 

Whiter,  Etymot.  Magsu  p.  267. 

9.  In  naval  language,  hanks  are  wooden 

rings  fixed  on  the  stays. 
Is  In  the  north  of  England,  a  withy  or 

rope  for  fastening  a  gate.  [Swed.  hank, 

the  same.] 

To  Hank.*  c.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
form  into  hanks.  Used  in  the  north  of 
England. 

To  Ha'sker.*  v.  ».  [hunkeren,  Dutch. 
Serenius  would  refer  it  to  hank;  or,  se- 
condly, to  the  Su.  henga  e/ter,  to  desire 
greatly.] 

1.  To  long  importunately  ;  to  have  an  in- 
cessant wish :  it  has  commonly  (but  not 
always)  after  before  the  thing  desired. 
It  is  scarcely  used  but  in  familiar  lan- 
guage, Dr.  Johnson  says;  yet  it  has 
been  employed  on  the  most  serious 
subjects.  See  Hankering. 
The  shepherd  would  be  a  merchant,  and  the 

L'Eurrmgg. 

Dost  thou  not  hanker  after  a  greater  liberty  in 


some  things?  If  not,  there's  no  belter  sign  of  a 
good  revolution. 

The  wife  is  an  old  coquette,  that  is 
hanitring  after  the  diversion,  of  tbe  town. 


ness  to  lash  tbe  faults  of 
not  guilty  of  greater  himself; 
generally  a  wane  malefactor 
that  suHers  I 


that  w,„ 

hangman  U 
criminal 

by  his  liand.  Addison. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach,  cither  serious  or 
ludicrous. 

One  cried,  God  bless  us !  and  Amen  !  the  other; 
As  they  bad  seen  lue  with  these  hangman's  hands: 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  Amen, 
When  they  did  say  Cod  bless  us. 


2.  To  linger  with  expectation. 

It  cannot  but  be  very  dangerous  for  you  to 
hanker  hereabouts. 

Sf.it™  on  the  Prophets,  (1659,)  p.  220. 

Ha'nkf.iuno.*  n.s.  [from  hanker.]  Strong 
desire;  longing. 

And  now  the  saints  began  their  reign. 
For  which  th'  bad  ycam'd  so  long  in  vain. 
And  felt  such  bowel  hankerings, 
To  see  an  empire  all  of  kings.  Hudibrat. 

Among  women  and  children,  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  tbey  get  not  a  hankering  after  these  juggling 
astrologers  and  fortune-tellers.  I.'  Estrange. 

The  republiek  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of 
tl*e  duke  o  f  Florence,  still  retains  many  hankerings 
after  its  ancient  liberty.  Addison. 

We  shall  Iw  able  to  part  both  with  it  and  them, 
[the  body  and  its  delights,]  witlnut  any  great 
regret  or  reluctancy;  and  to  live  from  them  for 
ever,  without  any  disquieting  longings  or  hanker- 
ing, after  them.  Scott,  Chr.  l  ife,  P.  i.  cb.  a. 
P  P 
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H  A  P 


To  Ha'nkle.*  ».  n.  [from  hank.]  To 
twist;  to  entangle.  Still  used  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Ha'hsel.*    See  Handsel. 

Han't,  for  has  not,  or  have  not. 

That  roguish  leer  of  yotir»  make*  a  pretty 
wM.io'i  heart  ake :  you  han't  that  simper  about 
the  mouth  for  nothing.  Adduon. 

Ua'ntle,  or  Ha'ndti.*.*  n.  s.  A  handful ; 
much.  A  northern  word.  Grose,  and 
Wilbrahams  Chesli.  Gloat. 

HAP.f  n.  $.  [auhap,  in  Welsh,  it  misfor- 
tune. Dr.  Johnson.  —  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
refers  happe  in  Chaucer  to  the  Saxon  ; 
but  Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  that  there 
is  no  such  word,  of  this  meaning,  in 
that  language :  Hap  is,  in  the  Welsh, 
chance,  luck,  good  fortune ;  and  anhap, 
mischance,  as  already  observed.  Sere- 
nius,  however,  notices  under  happy, 
the  Goth,  hap,  insperata  felicitas.] 

1 .  Chance ;  fortuue. 

Whtihcr  art  it  were,  or  heedless  hap. 
As  through  the  flowering  forest  nab  the  ftod. 
In  her  rude  bain  sweet  Bowers  themselves  did 
Up, 

And  nourishing  freah  leaves  mid  Ulosxieas  did 
enwrap.  Spenser,  f.  <i. 

Her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field 
belonging  unto  Boat.  Ruth,  ii.  3. 

2.  That  which  happens  by  chance  or 
fortune. 

Cunt  he  good  hapi,  and  runt  be  they  that  build 
Their  hope*  on  hap*,  and  do  not  make  oVspair 
For  all  these  certain  blow*  the  aureM  shield. 


To  have  ejected  whatsoever  that  church  doth 
make  account  of,  without  any  other  crime  than 
that  it  hath  been  the  *njr  thereof  to  be  used  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  not  to  be  commanded  in 
the  word  of  God,  might  haply  have  pleased  some 
few  men,  who,  baring  begun  tuch  a  counc  tbern- 
vdvw,  must  be  gl  lit  to  tre  the  example  followed. 

Hooker. 

Things  casual  do  rary,  and  that  which  a  man 
doth  but  chance  to  think  well  of  cannot  still  have 
the  like  hap.  Hooker. 

Solyman  commended  them  for  their  valour  in 
their  evil  hap*,  more  than  the  victory  of  others 
got  by  good  fortune.  KnoUcs. 

A  fox  had  the  hap  to  fall  into  the  walk  of  a 
lion.  VEstrange. 

3.  Accident;  casual  event;  misfortune. 

Nor  feared  she  among  the  bands  to  stray 
Of  armed  men  ;  tor  often  !et:l  she  seen 

The  tragick  end  of  many  a  bloody  fray ; 
Her  life  had  full  of  hap,  aod  hatarda  been. 

Fairfax. 

Hap.ha'rlot."  n.s.  A  coarse  coverlet. 
Wachter's  strange  commentary  on  this 
word  is,  "  Han-harlot,  a  close  covering ; 
Lat.  cento,  fecti  stragulum  crassius, 
q.  d.  a  harlot  by  hap,  dec.  si  desit  mere, 
trix,  detur  aliquid  forte  Jbrtuna  ad  fo- 
vendos  artus,  &c.  Vox  ludicra!"  —  The 
word  it  an  old  expression  for  a  coverlet} 
and  is  in  the  former  part  of  it  derived 
froiu  /mid,  to  cover ;  not  from  hap, 
chance,  as  Wachter  pretends.  The 
latter  part  might  be  thought  to  be  from 
lit,  a  bed,  liku  coverlet,  if  the  word  were 
not  written  hap-harlot,  and  hop-harlot, 
by  our  old  writers ;  though  Ainsworth 
writes  it  happarlet.  The  allusion  is  to 
harlot  (not  in  Wachter's  coarse  sense  of 
it,  but)  in  the  sense  of  a  servant ;  im 


plying  that  it  was  a  rag  fit  only  for  a 
low  person  or  servant ;  as  dagtwain,  a 
kindred  term,  seems  to  have  been  a 
similar  article  proper  only  for  one  of 
low  rank,  a  swain.  Barret,  in  his  Al- 
veary of  1.580,  thus  explains  it,  "  a 
coarse  covering  made  of  divers  shreds;" 
and  Huloct,  before  him,  "  a  coverlet  so 
called.''  The  ridiculous  remark  of 
Wachter  required  animadversion ;  espe- 
cially as  it  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lemon's  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary without  refutation.  Hap,  or 
happin,  is  still  our  northern  word  for  a 
rug  or  coarse  coverlet. 

Our  fathers  yea  and  we  ourselves  also,  have 
lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats 
covered  only  with  a  sheet  under  coverlets  made  of 
dagswain,  or  hop-harlots  .*  I  use  their  own  tcrmes. 
Harrison,  Dttc.  if  Eng.  cb.  19.  Pref.  la  Hv&nshed. 

Hap-ha'zahd.  n.  s.  Chance;  accident: 
perhaps  originally  hap  hazasde. 

The  former  of  these  is  the  most  sure  and  infal- 
lible way ;  bat  to  hard  that  all  shun  it,  and  had 
rather  walk  as  men  do  in  tl»  dark  by  hap-  hazard, 
than  tread  so  long  and  intricate  mates  for  know, 
ledge'  sake.  Hooter. 

We  live  at  hap-haxard,  and  without  any  insight 
into  causes  and  effect*.  Ij' Estrange. 

We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hatard  upon 
trust,  and  then  believe  a  whole  system,  upon  a 
presumption  that  they  are  true. 

To  Hap.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  J 

1.  To  happen;  to  have  the  casual 
sequence. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  gather  ships  or  soldiers, 
which  may  need  to  be  presently  employed,  and 
whose  want  may  hap  to  hazard  a  kingdom. 

Sptturr. 

2.  To  come  by  chance ;  to  befall  casually. 

Run  you  to  the  citisdel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  whet  hath  happ'd. 


In  destructions  by 
hap  to  be  reserved  are 

To  Hap.*  v.  a. 

1.  To  cover,  [perhaps  from  the  Sax. 
henpian,  to  heap  upon.]  In  the  north 
of  England,  to  heap  clothes  on  one. 
May.  In  some  places,  to  cover  from 
danger. 

There,  one  garment  will  serve  a  man  moat 
commonly  two  years:  for  wby  should  hn desire 
more  ?  seeing  if  be  bad  them,  he  should  not  be 
the  better  hop*  or  covered  from  cold. 
RaUnm,  Trarut.  of  Sim's  Utopia,  (1 S51 ,)  ii.  4. 

2.  To  catch ;  to  seize ;  to  take,  [old  Fr. 
hap/Mrr;  cither  perhaps  from  the  LaU 
rapio,  or  capio.]  Sherwood. 

Hap.*  n.  *.    A  rug,  or  coarse  coverlet. 

Sec  Hap-harlot. 
Ha'plkss.  adj.  [from  An/7.]  Unhappy; 
unfortunate  ;  luckiest ;  unlucky. 

Hapless  Mgeaa,  whom  the  fates  have  mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap !  Shaktp. 

Here  hapten  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restraint  hit  art. 

Dryden. 

Did  his  hapten  passion  eoual  mine, 
I  would  refuse  the  bliss.  Smith. 

Ha'plv.  adv.  [from  hap."] 

1.  Perhaps ;  peradventure ;  it  may  be. 

This  lore  of  theirs  myself  have  c  * 


To 

Us,  Atrjtty  too  secure,  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  from  death  relcaa'd 
Some  days.  Aftftoa,  P.  L. 

Then  hapfy  yet  your  brro&t  remain*  unlnuch'd. 
Though  that  seems  strange.  Howe. 

Ijet  us  now  see  what  conclusions  may  be  found 


2.  By  chance ;  by  accident. 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  hb  i 
Created  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean  stream, 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder *d  skill' 
Deeming  some  island  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  filed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  bis  side.  Jfithm,  P.  L. 

To  HA'prEN.  v .  n.  [from  hap.] 


to 


Jtamh,  ill.  23. 


Haply  when  they  have  judg  d 


1.  To  fall  out;  to  chance; 
pats. 

Bring  forth  your 
what  shall  hajipen. 

Sty  not  1  have  sinned,  and 
happened  unto  me.  Eedus.  v.  -i. 

if  it  so  fall  out  that  thou  art  miserable  for  ever, 
thou  hast  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  as  if  some 
unexpected  thing  had  hapjtened  to  thee.  TsvW/on. 

2.  To  light ;  to  fall  by  chance. 

I  liave  happened  on  some  other  accounts  re- 
lating to  mortalities.  Craunt 

Ha  ppen,  or  Ha'ppens.*  adv.  Used  in 
the  north  adverbially  for  postihly,  per- 
haps. Wilbraltam's  Chesh.  Glost.  and 
Craven  Dialect. 

To  Ha'ppke.*  v.n.  To  hop;  to  skip 
about.  See  To  Hop.  The  Scotch 
thus  use  hap. 

Those  shameless  companions,  which  attribute 
unto  themselves  tine  name  of  the  company  of 
Jesus;  which  are,  within  these  furty  years, 
crawled  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  to  hopper  and 
swarm  throughout  the  world. 

Harrner,  Tr.ofliesx's  Sernu  (1587,)  p.  242. 

Ha'ppily.  adv.  [from  happy.] 

1.  Fortunately;  luckily;  successfully. 

I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua  : 
If  wealthily,  then  hnptnly  in  Padua.  Shakipcar*. 

Preferr'd  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown, 
Fulling  tliey  rise  to  be  with  us  made  one.  fFalter. 

Neither  is  it  so  trivial  an  undertaking  to  rnaxe 
a  tmgedy  end  hnpeniyt  for  'tis  more  difficult  to 
save  than  kill.  Dryden. 

2.  Addressfully;  gracefully;  without  la- 
bour. 

Porm'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope. 

3.  In  a  state  of  felicity ;  as,  he  lives 

happily. 

4.  By  chance;  peradventure.  In  this 
sense  happily  is  written  erroneously 
for  haply. 

One  thing  more  I  shall  wish  you  to  desire  of 
them,  who  happily  may  peruse  these  two  treatises. 

Difby. 

Ha  ppin.*  n.  *.    A  rug,  or 

ing.    See  Hap-harlot. 
Ha'ppikimw.  n.  s.  [from  happy.] 
1.  Felicity ;  state  in  which  the  i" 

satisfied. 

Happiness  is  that  estate  whereby  we  attain,  so 
far  as  possibly  may  be  attained,  the  full  possession 
of  that  which  simply  for  itself  is  to  be  desired, 
and  contaaneth  in  it  after  an  eminent  sort  the 
contentation  of  our  desires,  the  highest  degree  of 


coarse  cover- 


Oh !  Aajiptneu  of  i 
To  be  at  once  secure 

Philosopher*  differ 
happtnett  of  roan. 


Denham. 
the  chief  gWl^or 
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that  mm 

tlui>K  i» 

of  pur- 


Hw  various  sod  contrary  < 
to  alec  in  lb*  world,  argue  that  t)i 
not  good  lo  ever/  inn  alike :  thk 
suits  shews,  that  every  on 
Ao/jy.uvji  in  the  nun<-  tiling. 

2.  Good  luck ;  good  fortune. 
S.  Fortuitous  elegance  ;  unstudied  grace. 

Certain  graces  and  happinetsrs,  peculiar  to 
every  language ,  jrive  life  aid  energy  lo  the  word*. 

Some  bnutloi  yet  no  preeepu  ran  declare ; 
For  there's  a  happiness  aa  well  a*  care.  Pope. 
Form'd  by  some  rnje  that  guide*  but  not 


tliai 


pains. 
lucky  for 


Aa/)/ 

in  a  itate  where 


Ha'ppy.t  off.  [from 
/wet.    See  Hap.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  felicity ; 
the  desire  is  satisfied. 

At  other  end  Uran  did  Strcpbon  lend 
Her  happy  making  hand. 

Am  I  happy  in  thy  news? 

—  If  lo  have  done  the  tiling  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  you  Impiiincin,  be  happy  then  j 

For  it  is  done.  Skahpeart. 

Truth  and  peace,  and  lore,  shall  ever  shine 
About  the  supreme  throne 
Of  him,  to  village  happy  making  sight  alone, 

—  Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb. 

'  Miiian,  Ode  on  Time. 

Though  the  presence  of  imaginary  good  cannot 
make  us  happy,  the  absence  of  it  may  nuke  u> 
miserable.  Additon. 

2.  Lucky ;  successful ;  fortunate. 

Chymisis  have  been  more  happy  in  ftuditift 
experiments  than  the  causes  of  them.  Ihyir. 

Yet  in  his  agony  bis  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  eupply'd  him  with  this  happy  thought. 

Dryden. 

3.  AuMressful ;  ready. 

Desire  his  service, 

ShaH.  Cymb. 
'  aaother 

Swift, 

4.  Propitious;  favourable.   A  Latinism. 
Not  in  use. 

Therefore,  for  goodness  sake,  and  aa  you're 
known 

The  6rst  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town, 
.Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  you. 

Prat.  Shattptare'i  X.  Hen.  VIII. 

5.  Happy  Man  be  hit  Dole.    A  prover- 
bial expression,  implying  may  his  for- 
tune, his  dole  or  snare  id 
of  a  happy  man. 

Happy  mm  he  hit  dolt !  He  that  runs  fastest, 
get*  the  ring.  Shaktjmsre,  Tom.  Shrew. 


i*-*:re  Ms  service, 
Tell  him  wherein  you  are  happy.  ShaH. 

One  g«>tle<n.n  is  happy  at  a  reply,  and  i 
eiccln  in  a  rejoinder. 


HAH 

The  word  is  merely  the  pure  and  regu- 
lar past  participle,  hpanj,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb  hpinjan,  to  sound,  or  to 
make  a  great  sound ;  (as  hpmo  is  also 
used.)  And  M.  Cassencuvc  alone  is 
right  in  bis  description  of  the  word, 
when  he  says,  «  Harangue  est  un  dis- 
cours  prononci  avec  contention  de  voix." 
Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  Purl.  ii.  274.  The 
French  word  is  from  the  English.]  A 
speech ;  a  popular  oration. 

Gray -headed  men,  and  grave,  with  warriours 

rnix'd, 

Assemble,  and  Adnrngurj  are  hrard ;  but  soon 
Infectious  opposition.  Milton,  P.'L. 

Nothing  can  better  improve  political  schoolboys 
than  the  art  of  making  plausible  or  implausible 
harangues,  against  the  very  opinion  for  which 
they  roolrc  to  determine.  Suifl. 

Many  preachers  neglect  method  in  their  Aa- 
rangues.  H'alu. 

To  HAitA'NOUi-t  v.  n.  [harongucr,  Fr.] 
To  make  a  speech ;  to  pronounce  an 
oration. 

The  House  impeach  him;  Coniogtby  hamniuet. 

Iyepe. 

To  Hara'kgub.  o.  a.  To  address  by  an 
oration ;  as,  he  harangued  the  troops. 

HARA'NOUKH.f  ».  s.  [from  harangue.]  An 
orator ;  a  publick  speaker :  generally 
with  some  mixture  of  contempt. 

Turnus  the  occasion  takes,  and  cries  aloud. 
Talk  on,  you  quaint  harangueri  of  tlie  croud. 

Dryden,  jEn. 

We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous  hamgutr. 


in  life,  be  that 


ami  Ft.  Wit  i 

A  coat  c 


mail.  See 


n.  t. 


[Per- 
ipart- 


heaum 

Ha'quetok.  r.  t 

Hacqobton. 
HA'RAM,  or  HA  REM.* 

sian.]    A  seraglio  ;  the 

ment  in  the  East. 

Recollecting  the  ettreme  vigilance,  with  which 
the  hartmt  of  lbs  East  arc  guarded. 

Scripture  lUuitr.  Eapos.  Ind. 

lIARA'NGUE.f  n.  i._  [harangue,  French. 
The  original  of  the  French  word  is 
much  questioned:  Menage  thinks  it  a 
corruption  of  hearing,  English  ;  Junius 
imagines  it  to  be  dttoourt  au  rang,  to 
a  circle,  which  the  Italian  arringo  seems 
to  favour.  Perhaps  it  may  be  from 
orare,  or  orationare,  orationer,  oraner, 
aranger,  haranguer.    Dr.  Johnson.   


1. 


or  every  splenetic  rvpiner  agjinst  a  court,  is  there- 
fore a  patriot.  Bp.  JierirJey,  Maamt,  §  23. 

To  HA'RASS.t  p.  a.  [haraster,  Fr.  from 
haratte,  a  heavy  buckler,  according  to 
Du  Cange.  Dr.  Johnson. — Rather  from 
the  Sax.  hepyian,  to  spoil,  to  lay  waste ; 
a  military  word,  from  which  also  to  har- 
row is  derived  ;  Iccl,  herian  ;  Su.  Goth. 
hatria,  the  same,  from  haer,  an  armed 
force;  Sax.  bene.  Serenius  partly  in- 
clines to  this  etymon.  The  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  which  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked,  is  that  of  spo- 
liation by  an  enemy. 
To  desolate ;  to  waste  -,  to  destroy. 

A  multitude  of  tyrants,  which  have  fur  a  long 
while  haraued  and  wastod  the  soul. 

Hammond,  tfortt,  iv.  562. 
2.  To  weary;  to  fatigue;  to  tire  with  la- 
bour and  uneasiness. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  but  the  day  be- 
fore, harassed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  march. 

Bacon. 

Our  wall*  are  thinly  mann'd,  our  best  men  tlaio j 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching, 
And  haratt'd  out  with  duty.  Dryden. 

Nature  opprcss'd,  and  haratt'd  out  with  care, 
Snks  down  to  rest.  AdJusn. 

Out  increases  the  force  of  the  verb. 
Ha'rass.  n.  t.  [from  thu  verb.]    Waste ; 
disturbance. 

ThemenofJodah,to 


Tbe 


Ha'rass  mi.* 
hepge.]  A 


round. 

JJdtm,  S.  A. 

Sax. 


».  t.  [from 
ipoilcr. 

Unnumbered  harusters  of  the  Sett. 

Bait,  Tr.  of  Sax.  Ode,  Spec.  B.  P.  i.  23. 

Ha'rbingkr.  n.  t.  [herberger,  Dutch,  one 
who  goes  to  provide  lodgings  or  an  har- 


H  A  A 

hour  for  those  that  follow.]  A  forerun- 
ner ;  a  precursor. 

Make  all  our  trumpets  speak,  giro  them  all 
breath, 

Those  clam'rous  harUngm  of  blood  and  death. 

Ill  be  myself  the  harbi  d    ok  "^ST* 

The  hearing  of  my  wilt  with^'our  approach?'"1 

Shaispearr, 
Sin,  and  her  shadow  death,  and  misery, 
Death's  harbinger.  Milton,  P.  X.. 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  the  evening  star, 
Love's  Aoretajrr,  appear'd.  Millm,  P.  L. 

Before  him,  a  great  prophet,  to  proclaim 
His  coming,  is  sent  aaravagcr,  who  all 
!»♦•««».  MOton,  P.  R. 

As  Ormond's  harHngrr  to  you  they  run ; 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  Sun,  Dryden, 

Ha'rboropgh.*  is.  t.  [Sax.  hepebepja. 
See  Harbour.]    A  lodging. 

Ixave  trie  those  hills,  whrreVi.]r^'rin.i:^  mstosee, 
Nor  holy-bush,  nor  brere.  Spnntr,  Shep.  Cat.  June. 

To  Ha'rborough.*  w.  a.  [Sax.  hepe- 
beopjan.  See  To  Harbour.]  To  receive 
into  lodging ;  to  stable  deer.  Huloet. 

Ha'bborous.*  adj.  [from  harbour.']  Hos- 
pitable. 

A  bishop  roust  bo  —  hariema,  [in  the  present 
ww  to  hotpilnlUy,]  apt  to  teach. 

I  Tun.  iii.  3.  (  i'arioui  Ohi  TrnnM.) 

HA'RBOUR-t  n.  *.  [herberge,  French ; 
herberg,  Dutch ;  albergo,  Italian.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  The  original  seems  to  be  the 
Sax.  hepebepja,  a  military  station,  a 
lodging  for  soldiers,  from  hepe,  an  army, 
and  beopjan,  to  protect,  to  shelter; 
whence  our  old  word  harborough,  or 
harbrough.  See  Harborough.  From 
this  usage  of  the  word,  which  obtained 
among  the  Germans  also,  the  sense  of 
it  as  an  inn,  or  a  lodging  for  any 
persons,  was  adopted  into  several  lan- 
guages.] 

1.  A  lodging;  a  place  of  entertainment. 

For  aorsoural  a  thousand  doors  they  knork'd  ; 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 


Doubly  curt'd 
Be  all  those  easy  fools  who  give  it  harbour. 

2.  A  port  or  haven  for  shipping. 
Three  of  your  argosies 

Are  richly  cosne  to  harbour  suddenly.  Shaksftearr. 

They  leave  the  mouths  of  Po, 
That  all  the  borders  of  the  town  o'erflow ; 
And  spreading  round  in  one  contiou'd  lake, 
A  spacious  hospitable  harbour  make.  Addison. 

3.  An  asylum ;  a  shelter;  a  place  of  shelter 
and  security. 

To  Ha'rbour.T  t>.  n.  [Sax.  hepebeopjan.] 
To  receive  entertainment ;  to  sojourn ; 
to  take  shelter. 

This  night  let's  anromr  here  in  York.  Shots;,. 
They  are  sent  by  me, 
That  they  iriouhl  harbour  where  their  lord  would 
be.  Shahptttrt. 
Southwards  they  bent  their  flight, 
And  harbour  d  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night: 
Neat  morn  they  rose,  and  set  up  every  sail ; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  uiackrei  gale, 

Dryden. 

Let  me  he  grateful ;  but  let  far  from  me 
Be  ft  wning  crioge,  and  false  dissembling  look, 
And  servile  flattery,  that  harbours  oft 
lo  courts  and  gilded  roofs.  Philips. 

To  Ha'hbour.  v.  a. 
1.  To  entertain  j  to  permit  to  reside, 
p  f  2 
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My  lady  bid.  me  tell  you, 
"e,  she's  i 


■tough  she  Aor- 

kmrt  you  as  her  uncle,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your 
disorders.  Skabpeare, 

Xium  I  know,  wbicb  in  this  plainness 
llarl^ttr  more  craft,  end  more  corrupter  ends. 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants.  SAaAjr. 
,     Let  not  your  gentle  breast  Mmr  one  thought 
Of  outrage  from  the  king.  Jfote*. 

We  owe  this  old  houw  the  Mine  kind  of  grati- 
tude that  we  do  to  an  old  friend  who  harbvun  us 
in  bis  declining  condition,  nay  even  in  bis  last  ex- 
tremities. I'a/ie. 

How  people,  go  greatly  warmed  witli  a  sense  of 
liberty,  should  be  cajnble  of  AaroeHrtng  such  weak 
■up.-r>iirion ;  and  that  no  much  bravery  and  so 
much  folly  can  inhabit  the  same  brvasl*.  Poyv. 

'J.  To  shelter  ;  to  secure. 

iTortW  yourself  thU  night  in  Out  castle  :  this 
country  is  very  dangerous  for  murthering  thieves 
to  trust  a  sleeping  life  among  them.  Sidney. 

Ha'rbouragr.  n.  t.  [herbtrgage,  Fr.  from 
Aaroottr.]    Shelter;  entertainment. 

Let  in  us,  your  king,  whose  Ubourd  spirits, 
Forrwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 
Crave  Aarsottrofe  within  your  city  stalls. 

Ska/apeart. 

Ha'bbourer.t  n.  *.  [from  harbour.]  One 
that  entertains  another. 

The  basest  beggar's  bawd,  a  harkaurer  of  thieves. 

Dnytm,  Pvlyoib.  S.  S. 

Ha'rbourlbss.t  adj.  [from  harbour^ 
Wanting  harbour;  being  without  lodg- 
ing ;  without  shelter. 

I  bungride,  and  ye  gaven  me  to  ete ;  I  thirstidr, 
and  ve  gaven  me  to  drynke ;  I  was  kerbenerUt.  aiul 
ye  herboriden  me.  WkBfe,  St.  MaU.  xxv. 

To  reed  Christ  in  the  hungry,  to  clothe  Christ 
to  the  naked,  to  lodge  Christ  in  the  hortrjurleu. 
Bp.  of  Chichetter,  Serm.  (1576,)  sign.  E.  iii. 

Dost  thou  receive  bint  into  thy  own  [house,] 

now  lit  u  Artroor&fas  t 

Ahp.  Sancnft,  Serm.  on  the  Fire of  Land.  (1 666.) 

Ha'rbourous.*    Sec  Harborous. 

HA'RBnouGH.f    See  Harborouch. 

HAttD.T  adj.  [heanb,  Saxon  ;  hard, 
Dutch;  hardu,  Gothick.] 

).  Firm;  resisting  penetration  or  separa- 
tion ;  not  soft ;  not  easy  to  be  pierced 
or  broken. 

Repose  you  there,  while  I  to  the  liard  house, 
More  hard  than  is  the  stone  wbercof  'lis  rais'd  ; 
Which  even  but  now  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  oomr  in.  Shaktpeare. 

2.  Difficult ;  not  easy  to  the  intellect. 

Some  diseases,  when  they  are  easy  to  be  cured, 
are  Aarsf  to  be  known-  Sidney. 

The  Aorrf  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses ;  but 
every  small  nutter  they  judged  themselves. 

F.nxlui,  xviii.  36. 
When  hard  words,  jeelousic<>,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ear*.  ffadUrms. 

'Tit  hard  to  aay  if  Clymenc  were  mov'd 
More  by  his  pray'r,  wImmi  die  so  dearly  lovM, 
Or  more  with  fury  fir'd.  Dryden. 

As  for  the  Aard  words  which  I  was  obliged  to 
use,  they  are  either  terras  of  art,  or  such  as  I  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  others  that  were  too  low. 

Arhuthnat. 

3.  Difficult  of  accomplishment ;  full  of 


Ii  any  thing  loo  hard  for  the  Lord? 

Genoa,  xviii.  M. 

Possess 

As  lords  a  spacious  world,  to  our 
Little  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 
With  peril  great  achiev'd.  J 

Long  is  the  way 
Aod  hard,  that  out  of  hell  leads  up  to  light 


P.L. 


Our  prison  strong. 


JM.wi,  P.  L. 


He  now  discerned  Ik  «h  -holly  to  be  on  the 
defensive,  and  that  was  like  to  be  a  very  kanl  port 

too.  Clarendon. 

Nervous  and  tendinous  parts  lias e  Worse  sym- 
ptoms, and  are  harder  of  cure  than  fleshy  ones. 

HTiiCTTVin. 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay, 
Have  paas'd  tlie  perils  of  so  hard  a  way.  Dryden. 

I/.  Painful ;  distressful ;  laborious  action 
or  suffering. 

Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had  hard  labour. 

Cenesu,  hiv.  16. 
Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  anil  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  of  himself.  Shaiqieare, 
Continual  AW  duty,  with  little  fighting,  les- 
sened and  diminished  his  army.  Clarendon. 

Wlien  SVlwstien  weeps,  his  tears 
Come  harder  than  his  blood.  Dryden. 

A  man  obliged  to  hard  labour  is  not  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  loving  twice  as  much  victuals  as 
one  under  no  necessity  to  work.  Cheyne. 

5.  Cruel ;  oppressive  ;  rigorous  :  as,  a 
hard  heart. 

The  bargain  of  Julius  III.  may  be  accounted  a 
very  kanl  one.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

Whom  scarce  my  sheep  and  scarce  my  painful 
plough. 

The  needful  aids  of  human  life  allow ; 

So  wretched  is  thy  son,  so  hard  a  mother  thou. 

Dryden. 

If  you  thought  that  Aard  upon  you,  we  would 
not  refuse  you  half  your  time.  Dryden. 

A  loss  of  one  third  of  their  estates  will  be  a  very 
hard  case  upon  a  great  number  of  people.  Locke. 

No  people  live  with  more  ease  and  pro*j*nly 
than  the  subjects  of  little  commonwealths ;  as,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  none  woo  suffer  more  under 
the  grievances  of  a  hard  government  than  the  sub- 
jects of  little  principalities.  Addiun. 

To  find  a  bill  that  may  bring  punishment  upon 
the  innocent,  will  appear  very  hard.  SVs/i. 

.  Sour ;  rough ;  severe. 

Wliat  have  you  given  him  any  hard  sumls  of 
late  ?  Shaktpeare, 
Rough  ungovernable  passions  hurry  men  on  to 
say  or  do  very  hard  or  offensive  things.  Attertury. 

7.  Unfavourable;  unkind. 

As  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong. 

To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth.  Skaktpfare. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  he  thinks  is  a  little 

Aerrf  on  his  fanalick  patrons.  Dry,t-  it- 

Some  hard  rumours  have  been  transmitted  from 

I'  other  side  the  water,  and  rumours  of  the  severest 

kind.  .Ml. 

8.  Insensible ;  inflexible. 
If  I  by  chance  succeed 

In  what  I  write,  and  that's  a  chance  indeed, 
Know  I  am  not  so  stupid,  or  so  Aarrf, 
Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deaerv'd  reward. 


9.  Obdurate;  impenitent. 

He  [Lord  Ranelagh]  died  hard,  as  their  term  of 
art  is  here,  to  express  the  woeful  state  of  men  who 
discover  no  religion  at  their  death. 

Suifl,  I.ttt.  to  Dr.  itnt. 

Happy  he,  who  tops  the  wheeling  chase, 
Has  every  maie  evolv'd,  and  every  mase 
Disclos'd ;  who  knows  the  merits  of  the  pack  ; 
Who  saw  the  villain  seii'd,  and 
Without  complaint,  though  by  aj 
Relentless  torn. 

10.  Unhappy,  vexatious. 

It  is  a  very  hard  quality  upon  our  soil  or  climate 
that  so  excellent  a  fruit,  which  prospers  among  all 
our  neighbours,  will  not  grow  here.  Temple. 

1 1 .  Vehement ;  keen  ;  severe :  as,  a  hard 
winter ;  Aorrf  weather. 

12.  Unreasonable;  unjust. 


It  is  a  little  Aarrf  that  in  an  anarr  of  the  last  con- 
sequence to  the  very  being  of  the  clergy,  this 
whole  rcTerrnd  body  should  be  the  sole  persons 
not  consulted.  Sutfi. 

It  is  the  harden  case  in  the  world,  that  Steele 
should  take  up  the  reports  of  his  faction,  and  put 
Utrtn  off  as  additional  fears.  AVi/t. 

IS,  Forced;  not  easily  granted. 

If  we  allow  die  first  couple,  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  years,  to  have  left  ten  pair  of  breeders, 
which  is  no  bard  supposition,  there  would  aria* 
from  these,  in  fifteen  hundred  years,  a  greater 
number  than  the  earth  was  capable  of.  Ilumet. 

14.  Powerful ;  forcible. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse,  and  the 
horse  flies  for  succour  to  the  man  that's  too  Aorta* 
for  him,  and  rides  the  one  to  death 
kill,  the  other.  Li 

Let  them  consider  the  vexation  they  are  treasur- 
ing up  for  themselves,  by  struggling  with  a  power 
which  will  be  alviays  too  hard  tar  them.  Addmm. 

A  disputant,  when  he  fioiU  tlmi  hit  adversary  ht 
too  Aard  for  him,  with  slyness  turns  the  discourse. 

Wstta, 

15.  Austere  ;  rough,  as  liquids. 

In  making  of  vinegar,  set  vessels  of  wine  over 
against  the  noon  sun,  which  calleth  out  the  more 
oily  spirits,  and  leaveth  tlse  spirit  more  sour  and 

16.  Marsh  ;  stiff ;  constrained. 

Others,  scrupulously  tied  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  make  their  figures  harder  than  even  the 
marble  itself. 

His  diction  is  Aard,  Ids  figures  too  bold,  i 
tropes,  particularly  his  metaphors 
strained.  Ihrydn. 

17.  Not  plentiful ;  not  prosperous. 

There  are  bonfires  decreed ;  and  if  the  limn  twd 
not  been  hard,  my  billet  should  have  burnt  too. 

Dry/dm. 

18.  Avaricious;  faultily  sparing. 

I  knew  tbee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping 
where  thou  bast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where 
thou  liaat  not  strewed.  St.  llatt.  xxv.  84. 

Hard.  adv.  [hardo,  very  old  German.] 

1.  Close;  near:  often  with  Ay. 

Bard  ay  was  a  bouse  of  pleasure,  built  for  a 
summer  retiring  place.  Sidney 

They  doubted  a  while  what  it  should  be,  till  'it 
was  cast  up  even  hard  before  them  ;  at  which  dme 
they  fully  saw  it  was  a  man.  Sidney. 

A  liule  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 
Down  in  a  dale  Aard  fry  a  forest's  aide, 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  travel  to  and  fro.  Spenier,  F.  Q. 

Scarce  had  be  said,  when  hard  st  band  they  spas 
That  quicksand  nigb,  with  waiter  covered. 

Spewer,  F.  Q. 

When  these  mnrshat  the  way,  Aord  at  hand  comes 
the  master  and  main  exercise.  Skttspem. 

AWmelech  weut  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower, 
to  burn  it  with  fire.  Judges,  ix.  iv. 

The  Muustincs  followed  Aord  upon  Saul. 

3  Samuel. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.        UUtm,  L'AQ. 

2.  Diligently;  laboriously;  incessantly; 
vehemently;  earnestly;  importunately.' 

Geneura  rose  in  his  defence, 
And  pray'd  so  Aorrf  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 
That  to  his  arueen  the  king  UV  offender  gave. 

Dryden, 

An  ant  works  as  Astrrf  as  a  man  who  should 
carry  a  rery  heavy  load  every  day  four  leagues. 

Whoever  my  unknown  correspondent  be,  be 
presses  hard  for  an  aiuwer,  and  is  earnest  in  that 
point. 

3.  Uneasily;  vexatiously. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  i 
him,  look  you  it  goes  Aorrf. 
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4.  Distressfully;  so  n»  to  raise  difficulties. 

I*he  question  is  hwl  set,  and  we  lure  reason  to 
doubt.  Brown. 

A  Msg,  that  n  «anf  set  by  Ihe  huntsmen,  be- 
took himself  to  ■  stall  far  sanctuary.  L' Estrange. 

5.  Fast;  nimbly;  vehemently. 

The  wolves  eeampervd  a«r»y  ai  Aura*  as  they 
could  drive.  L'Euranse. 
6*  With  difficulty ;  in  a  manner  requiring 
labour. 

Solid  bodies  foreshow  rain,  as  boxes  and  pegs 
of  wood  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.  Bacon. 
7.  Tempestuously;  boisterously. 

When  the  north  wind  blow,  hard,  and  it  rains 
sadly,  none  bat  fouls  sit  dawn  in  it  and  cry ;  wis* 
people  defend  themselves  against  it.   Bp.  Taylor. 

Habdbbsb'ttino-*  part.  adj.  [hard  and 
fete*.]   Closely  surrounding. 

She—will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  aa  was 


Ha'rdbou.vd.    adj.  [hard 
Costive. 


ion*//.] 


!  brains  eight  lines  a 
3—t-  Pipe. 

Ha'rdearked.W   part.  adj.   [hard  and 
asm.]    Earned  with  difficulty. 

The  whole  party  was  put  under  n  proscription, 
■o  general  and  severe  aa  to  take  their  flard-ennieri 

I  from  tltf  lownl  n^Bcrs. 


S.  To 


liurltt  an  tht  Present  Discontents,  (1710.) 

To  HA'RDBN.f  ».  n.  [from  hard.  Saxon, 
heapbtan.1 

Ik  To  grow  "hard. 

The  powder  of  loadstone  and  flint,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  whites  of  eggs  and  gum-dragon,  mode 
into  paste,  will  in  a  few  days  harden  to  tike  hard- 
ness of  a  stone.  Bacon. 

t.  To  become  dear.  A  northern  expres- 
sion :  as,  the  market  hardens,  corn  har- 
dens.   Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

To  Ha'kden.  v.  a.  [from  hard.] 

1.  To  make  hard  ;  to  indurate. 

Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd. 
In  harden' d  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  riba  of  iron  arm'd  his  side.  Dryden. 

A  piece)  of  the  hardened  marl. 

2.  To  confirm  in  effrontery;  to 


;  to  make 


But  exhort  one  another  daily,  lest  any  of  you 
be  hardened  through  the  deceilfulness  of  sin. 

Hehmrs,  iii,  IS. 

He  stiffened  his  neck  and  hardened  has  heart 
from  turning  unto  the  I<ord.  2  Chsvn. 

should  be  several  among  us  so  hardened  ami 
deluded  as  to  think  an  oath  a  proper  subject  fur  a 
j«t.  Addison. 

*»  To  make  insensible ;  to  stupify. 

Religion  sets  before  as  not  the  example  of  a 
stupid  Stoiek,  who  had  by  obstinate  principles 
hardened  himself  against  all  sense  of  pain ;  but  an 
example  of  a  man  like  ourselves,  that  I  tad  a  tender 
tense  of  the  least  suffering,  and  yet  patiently  en 
dured  the  gTeatest.  7Wj.mr- 

Tears  have  not  yd  Hardened  rue.  and  I  have  an 
addition  of  weight  on  my  spirits  since  we  lost  him. 

8udjl  to  Pope. 

5.  To  make  firm;  to  endue  with  con- 
stancy. 

'd  I  yet  have  comfort?  yea,  I  would 
•  in  sorrow.  Jot,  vi.  lo. 

st  to  virtue; 
it  into  vice. 
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Ha'rdbner.  n.  s.   [from  harden."] 
that  makes  any  thing  hard. 

Hardfa'voured.  adj.  [hard  and  favour.] 
Coarse  of  feature ;  harsh  of  counte- 
nance. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ears, 
Stiffen  (he  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  Nature  with  hardfnmur'd  looks 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect.  Slialspeart. 

The  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  sister 
hardfammrtd.  I.' Estrange. 

When  Vulcan  came  into  the  world,  he  was  so 
knrnfa'wn-d  that  both  his  parent*  frowned  nn  Kim. 

Deytm. 

Hardfa'vouredness.*  n.  t.  [from  hard- 
favoured.]  Ugliness ;  coarseness  of  fea- 
tures. 

If  beauty  were  a  string  of  silk,  I  would  wear 
it  about  my  neck  for  a  certain  testimony  that  I 
belove  it  much,  and  a  great  deal  better  Hum  hard- 
/mmsvdneu.  tTodraephe,  Fr.  Gr.  (1623.)  p.  382. 

Hardfi'»tbd.w  adj.  [hard  mdjist.]  Co- 


None  are  sogripple  and  hard-fattd  as  the  child- 
It  ^  Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Hardfo'cght.*  adj.  [hard  mi  fought.] 
Vehemently  contested. 

[The]  hard-fought  field. 

Fassthaw  on  Id.  Strafford' s  Trial. 
Hardoo't.*    )    adj.    [hard  and  get.] 
IlARtKio'TTEN.  j      Obtained  by  great  la- 
bour and  pains. 
As  Kastard  William  first  by  conquest  hither 
came, 

And  brought  the  Norman  rule  upon  the  English 
name; 

So  with  a  tedious  war,  and  almost  endless  toils, 
Throughout  !u»  troubled  reign  here  bold  hi.  hard, 
got  spoils.  Drayton,  PdyoSb.  S.  17. 

Ha RDHA'NOBD.f  adj.  [hard  and  hand.] 

1.  Coarse ;  mechanick  ;  having  hard  hands 
with  labour. 

—  tiatdhanded  men  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now. 

Shahtpeare. 

2.  Exercising  severity,  or  a  hard  hand. 

The  easy  or  hardhnnded  monarchies,  the  do- 
mcstick  or  foreign  tyrannies. 

Milton,  <f  Kef.  in  Eng.  B.  1. 

Ha'rdiibad.  r.  j.  [hard  and  head.] 
Clash  of  heads ;  manner  of  lighting  in 
which  the  comhatants  dash  their  heads 
together. 

I  have  been  at  hardhead  with  your  butting 
citizens;  I  have  routed  your  herd,  I  have  dia- 
pers'd  them.  Dryden. 

Hardhb'arteii.  adj.  [hard  and  heart.] 
Cruel;  inexorable;  merciless;  pitiless; 
harbarous ;  inhuman;  savage;  unconj- 
passionate. 

Hardhearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  (be  world ; 
My  soul  to  beav'n.  Shaktpcart. 

Can  you  be  so  hardhearted  lo  destroy 
My  ripening  hopes,  that  are  so  near  to  joy  ?  Dryd. 

John  Bull,  otherwise  a  good^ntured  man,  was 
very  hardhearted  to  bis  sister  I'eg.  Arhmthnot. 

Hardiie'artedness.  n.  *.  [from  hard- 
hearted.] Cruelty;  want  of  tenderness ; 


Hnrdheartedness  and  cruelty  is  not  only  an  in- 
human vice,  hut  worse  than  brutal.    L' Estrange. 

How  black  and  base  s  vice  ingratitude  is,  may 
be  seen  in  Uiosc  vices  which  It  is  always  in  com- 
bination with,  prida  and  hardheartsduess,  or  want 
of  rompassioo. 

^Hardhnrlednfa  ii  an  cam 
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Ha 'rdi head.  I  n. «.  [from  hardy.]  8tout- 
Ha'rdihood.)     ness;  bravery.  Obso- 
lete. 

Enflam'd  with  fury  and  fierce  hardyhead, 
He  seem'd  in  heart  to  harbour  thoughts  unkind. 
And  nourish  bloody  vengeance  in  hit  Utter  mind 

IWdly  assault  the  ne^on-WstuT"  * 
Where,  if  ha  be,  with  dauntless  hardily, 
And  brandiaiTd  blade,  rush  on  bim.  Hilt.  Ormsss. 
H  a'rdinbst.  n.  t.  [from hardy,  hardimeni, 
adv.  French.J  Courage  ;  stoutness ; 
bravery.    Not  now  in  use. 

But  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardimeni, 
The  youthful  knight  could  not  for  aught  be  staid, 

_    .  Sinter,  F.  f). 

(ru  trw  gentle  Severn's  tedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  Ihe  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardinent  with  great  Gtendower. 

,    .  Shahpearr. 

*ealwaathe»pririgwhi-iirr  flowed  her  hardimeni. 

Fairfax,  Tau. 

Ha'hdiness.  b.  t.  [hardiesse,  French ;  from 
hardy.] 

1.  Hardship;  fatigue. 

They  are  valiant  and  hardy;  great  endurers  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

2.  Stoutness ;  courage ;  bravery. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  borne, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lose 
Tb  e  name  of  hardiness  and  policy.  Shakrixirrr. 

Perkin  had  gathered  together  a  power  of  all 
nations,  neither  in  number  nor  in  the  hardness 
and  i  ouru^e  at  their  persons  contemptihle.  Bacon. 
He  has  the  courage  of  a  rational  creature,  and 
ch  an  hardiness  we  should  endeavour  by  custom 
and  use  to  bring  children  to.  Lodte. 

Criminal  at  you  are,  you  avenge  yourself  eg*,  n-i 
tbe  hardiness  of  one  mat  should  tell  you  of  it. 

Spectator. 

S.  Effrontery ;  confidence. 
Hardla'boured.  adj.  [hard  and  labour.] 
Elaborate ;  studied ;  diligently  wrought. 

How  cheerfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  satire,  and  the  gentry  buy ! 
While  my  hanUaoaur'd  poem  pines, 
Unsold  upon  the  primer's  lines.  Swift. 

Ha'rdly.t  adv.  [Sax.  heapbhee.] 
1.  With  difficulty;  not  easily. 

Touching  things  which  generally  are  received, 
although  in  themselves  they  be  most  certain,  yet, 
because  men  presume  them  granted  of  all,  we  are 
hardtsest  able  to  bring  such  proof  of  their  certsirvy 
aa  may  satisfy  gainsayera,  when  suddenly  and 
besides  expectation  they  require  tbe  same  at  our 
bund*.  Hooter. 

Inert)  are  but  •  few,  and  they  endued  with 
great  ripeness  of  wit  and  judgement,  ftee  from  all 
such  affairs  as  might  trouble  their  meditations 
instructed  in  Ihe  sharpest  and  subtlest  points  of 
learning ;  who  have,  and  that  very  hardly,  been 
able  to  find  out  but  only  the  immortality  of  Ihe 
soul.  'llooher. 

God  hath  delivered  a  U»,  at  sharp  as  the  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  the  very  closest  aad  most 
unsearchable  comers  of  tbe  bean,  which  the  law 
of  nature  can  hardly,  human  laws,  by  no  means, 
possibly  reach  unto.  Hooker. 

There  are  in  living  creatures  ports  (hat  nourish 
and  repair  easily,  and  parts  that  nourish  and  repair 
hardly.  Bite  en. 

The  hurt*  of  :lmv  trees  are  m 
than  those  of  oaks  and  ashes,  i 
can  (he  hardlter  issue  out.  Bacm. 

'fbe  father,  mother,  daughter,  (hey  invite, 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast.  Dr.i. 

Recov'riog  Aorrfry  what  he  lost  before, 
His  right  endears  it  much,  his  purchase  more. 
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Fait*  confidence  it  easily  taken  <ip,  and  hardly 
laid  down.  South. 

2.  Scarcely ;  scant ;  not  lightly ;  with  no 
likelihood. 

The  fish,  tint  one*  wis  caught,  new  bate  will 
hnrtBy  bite.  Bpemer,  F.  Q. 

They  an  worn,  lord  consul,  no 
That  wc  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  Me 
Their  banners  wave  again.  Shoktjioart. 

Hardly  shall  you  find  any  one  so  bad,  but  be 
Hewn  the  credit  of  being  thou  glut  good.  South. 

3.  Almost  not ;  barely. 

The  waod'ring  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  port, 
Weak  waa  the  pulse,  and  Am-uVy  lieav'd  the  heart. 

Drydfn. 

There  ii  hardly  a  gentleman  in  tlie  nation  who 
hath  not  a  near  alliance  with  aoroe  of  that  body. 

Swift. 

4-.  Grudgingly ;  as  nn  injury. 

Hare  aught  coinmlltcd  tint  it  hardly 
By  any  in  thii  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me. 

r>.  Severely ;  unfavourably. 

If  there  are  «wno  reason*  inducing  you  to  think 
hardly  of  our  laws,  are  Uiose  mwm  detnonctra. 
tire,  are  they  necessary,  or  mere  possibilities  only  ? 

Hooker. 

6.  Rigorously;  oppressively. 

.Many  men  believed  that  be  was  hardly  dealt 
with.  Clartnden. 

They  are  now  in  prison,  and  treated  hardly 
enough  •  for  there  are  fifteen  dead  within  two 
years.  AdiAuan. 
They  bare  begun  to  my,  and  to  fetch  antaacr*. 


7.  Unwelcome!* 


Aimuy  used 

Steift. 

;  harshly. 

n  cornea  eery  hardly  tod  lun.'i!  ) 
and,  however  softened,  g>x%  but 

jMtt. 

not  tenderly;  not  deli- 


to  a  grown  man 
ill  down. 
8.  Not  softly; 
cately. 

I  leav'n  was  her  canopy ;  bare  earth  bar  bed 


So  I 


■  U1,T'J. 


DiyUn. 


adj.  [hard  and  month.'] 
the  rein;  not  sensible 


Ha'rdmouthid 
Disobedient  to 

of  the  bit.  ' 

'Tit  time  tny  harttmouth'd  courser*  to  controul, 
Apt  to  run  riot,  and  transgress  tlie  goal.  Drydtn. 

But  who  can  youth,  let  looie  to  vice,  restrain? 
When  once  the  hardmmuh'd  bone  baa  got  the  rein, 
He',  paat  thy  pow'r  to  atop.  Drydtn. 

HA'RDN»w.t  »•  *•  [Sax.  heapbnerre.]  1 

1.  Durity;  power  of  resistance  in  bodies. 

Hardntu  is  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter that  nuke  up  nun  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so 
that  the  whole  doe*  not  caaily  change  it*  figure. 

Lttkt. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  these  cor- 
puscle*  happen  all  the  rarirtict  of  tltc  bodies  formed 
out  of  them,  in  colour,  taste,  smell,  hurdnas,  and 
epecifiek  gravity.  tToodward. 

2.  Difficulty  to  be  understood. 

This  label  on  my  bosom 
It  ao  from  acme  In  hardntu,  that  I  ran 
Make  no  collection  of  it.  Shohsi<eart. 

9.  Difficulty  to  be  accomplished. 

It  was  time  now  or  nrvrr  to  dtnrpvn  my  intcn* 
lion  to  pierce  through  the  hardnstt  of  this  enter- 
prise. Shinty. 

Concerning  the  duty  itself,  the  hardntu  thereof 
is  not  such  as  necdeth  much  art.  Hooker. 

i.  Scarcity ;  penur 


From  hardnru  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  Tliy 
word  and  commandment,  good  Lord,  deliver  u«. 

Litany. 

Every  commmion  of  tin  introduces  unto  the 
soul  a  certain  degree  of  hardnru,  and  an  aptness 
to  continue  in  that  sin.  South. 

6.  Coarseness ;  harshness  of  look. 

By  tlieir  virtuous  behaviour  tbey  compensate 
the  kordiu-u  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude 
of  their  souls  make  up  what  is  wonting  In  tbe 
beauty  of  their  bodies.  Hoy. 

7.  Keenness ;  vehemence  of  weather  or 


spoil  them, 
be  much. 


IfuVAnrdnnioftbc 
neither  the  loss  of  seed  nor 


8.  Strictness  of  manners  ; 

A  person  austere  and  wise,  full  of  holiness,  and 
full  of  hardnru. 

hp.  Taylor,  Mar.  Dtm.  of  the  Tr.  nfthtChr.  Kit. 

9.  Cruelty  of  temper;  savagencss;  harsh- 
ness ;  barbarity. 

Wc  will  aak, 
TTttt  if  we  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  honluru.  Shaktpnrt. 

They  quicken  «toih,  perplexities  only, 
Maka  roughness  smooth,  and  hardntu  mollify. 

Dtnham. 

10.  Stiffness;  harshness. 

Sculptors  are  obliged  to  follow  the  manners  of 
the  painters,  and  to  make  many  ample  folds,  which 
arc  insufferable  Aordtrssf*,  and  mora  like  a  rock 
than  a  natural  garment.  Drydtn. 

11.  Faulty  parsimony;  stinginess. 

H  ardxi'bbed.*  adj.  [Sax.  heapb-nebbe.] 
Having  a  hard  nib ;  by  us  applied  to  a 
pen  ;  by  the  Saxons,  to  birds  which  have 
a  hard  beak. 

Ha'bdock.t  n.  i.  I  suppose  the  same  with 
burdock.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  modern 
Editors,  in  the  passage  cited  from 
Shakspcore,  read  harlock.  The  true 
reading,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  is 
probably  the  hoardoci,  i.  e.  the  dock 
with  whitish  woolly  leaves. 

Why  he  was  met  ev'n  now, 
Crown 'd  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow-weed*, 
With  hardockr,  hemlock,  nettles,  euckoo-ftowers. 

Shaktprart. 

Hards-t  n.  s.  [Sax.  heopfeaj-;  Teut.  herde. 
In  some  places  our  word  is  pronounced 
herds.]  fhe  refuse  or  coarser  part  of 
flax. 

Ha'koship.  it.  s,  [from  hard.] 

1.  rniury;  oppression. 

Tliey  are  ripe  for  a  peace,  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
conquered  for  them ;  and  so  arc  we,  to  recover  the 
cAecta  of  their  hardthiiit  upon  us.  Smfl. 

2.  Inconvenience ;  fatigue. 

They  were  exposed  to  hardship  and  penury, 


You  could  not  undergo  tbe  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardship*  that  your  loaders  bore. 

Jtiditon. 

In  journeys  or  at  home,  in  war  or  peace, 
By  hardships  many,  many  fall  by  case.  Prior. 

Ha'rdware.  n.  s.  [hard  and  mare.]  Ma- 
nufactures of  metal. 

IlA'KDWAREMAN.fl.*.  [hardwire and  man.] 
A  maker  or  seller  of  metalline  manu- 
factures. 

One  William  Wood,  an  hardttarman,  obtain* 
by  fraud  a  patent  in  England  to  coin  capper  to 
pass  in  Ireland.  Smfi. 

HARDY,  adj.  [hardy,  Fr.] 
1.  Bold;  brave;  stout;  daring;  resolute. 
12 


Try  the  i> 
make  one 
cowardly. 


viciously  stub- 


>  of  some  in  cock  fights,  to 
"  irdy,  and  die  other  more 
Bacon. 

Recite 

The  feats  of  A  masons,  the  fatal  fight 

Bet" i it  tbe  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight.  Drydfn. 

Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the 
reproach  which  is  prepared  for  those,  who  dare 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  received  opinions  of 
their  country  ?  Lockt. 

Could  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  desire  of  fame, 
Excite  the  female  breast  with  martial  flame  ? 
And  shall  not  love's  diviner  pow'r  inspire 
Men  hardy  virtue,  and  uuire  gen'rous  fire?  Prior. 

2.  Strong;  hard;  firm. 

Is  a  man  confident  of  his  present  strength  ?  An 
unwbcIt'soTm"  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  hi*  Aardy 
fabrick.  South. 

S.  Confident ;  impudent ; 
born. 

Hare  and  Here,  differing  in  pronunci- 
ation only,  signify  both  an  army  and  a 
lord.  So  Harold  is  a  general  of  an 
army ;  Hareman,  a  chief  man  in  the 
army  ;  Heratin,  a  victorious  army;  which 
are  much  like  Siralocles,  I'oiemarcAut, 
and  Hegesistratut  among  the  Greeks. 

Gibson' i  Camden. 
HARE.  n.  i.  [hapa,  Sax.  karh,  Erse.] 
1.  A  small  quadruped,  with  long  ears  and 
short  tail,  that  moves  by  leaps,  remark- 
able for  timidity,  vigilance,  and  fecun- 
dity; the  common  game  of  hunters. 

Disraay'd  runt  thia 
Our  captain*  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 
As  sparrow*,  eagle*;  or  the  hart,  the  lion.  Shah. 

We  view  in  the  open  champaign  a  brace  of  swift 
greyhounds  coursing  a  good,  stout,  and  well 
breathed  hart.  Slort, 
Yuur  dressing*  must  be  with  fare's  fur. 

Ilutnum. 

Poor  it  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hart. 


2.  A  constellation. 

Tlie  Aorr  appears,  whose  active  rays  supply 
A  nimble  force,  and  hardly  wings  denv.  CVrec*. 
To  HAitE-t  v.  a.  [old  Fr.  harer.]  To 
fright ;  to  hurry  with  terrour. 

Tbe  poor  creature  [Richard  Cromwell]  was  so 
hand  by  the  council  of  officers,  that  be  preseoUy 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  out,  by  which 
be  did  declare  the  parliament  to  be  dissolved. 

tlarenoVm,  Hitt.  Rei.  b.  16. 

To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to  1 


Ha'rebei.l.  «.  *.  [hare  and  beil.]  A  blue 
flower  campaniiorm. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack 
Tlie  flow'r  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose;  nor 
Tlie  aaur'd  harttdl,  like  Uiy  vein*.    Shots.  Cymh. 

HA'RKBRAlNKM.f  adj.  [from  hare,  the  verb, 
and  brain.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Yet,  at  hair- 
brained,  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  we  should 
read  hare-brained,  i.  e.  wild  and  unsettled 
as  a  hare !  —  Whether  from  the  animal, 
or  the  verb  meaning  to  hurry,  certain  it 
is,  that  harebrained  is  the  old  spelling, 
as  in  Barret's  A I  v.  1580,  and  elsewhere. 
Durton  has  "a  bold,  harebrain,  mad 
fellow.''  Anat  of  Mel.  To  the  Read, 
p.  40.]  Volatile;  unsettled;  wild;  flut- 
tering ;  hurried. 

Tire  overmuch  folly  of  many  clients  hath,  and 
utintsync  the  lawyers  to  he  both  warm 
and  abroad  ;  whyle  many  hurrtramdt  cly- 
mirst  tarry  and  attend  without. 

Knight,  Trial  of  Tru-.h,  (1580,)  foL  39.  b. 
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Tlint  harebrained  wild  fellow  begins  to  play  the 
fool,  when  others  are  wenry  of  it.  £<iron- 
Ha'rxfoot.t  n.  s.  [Sax.  hapejot.] 

1.  A  bird.  Ainsvcorth. 

2.  An  herb.  Ainrworth. 
Harehe'arthd.*  ar//.    [W<  and  four/.] 

Timorous;  fearful.  Ainstoortk. 
Ha 'rebound.*  n.s.  [Sax.  hapa-hune.]  A 
bound  for  hunting  hares. 

H. 


a'rehusteh.*  it.  s.  \hare  :ind  hunter.'} 
One  who  is  food  of  hunting  hares. 

I  write  an  hour  or  two  every  morning,  then  ride 
oat  a  hunting  upon  the  downs.  —  Uuw  cuo  a  poor 
inu.ilntor  and  kare- hunter  hope  for  a  minute's  me- 
mory ?  Pope  to  if.  and  T.  Mount. 

Ha'rehuntinu.*  n.  s.  The  diversion  of 
hunting  the  hare. 

Description  of  die  hart/muting  in  aii  it*  ports. 

jlrgtntnt  to  Sunurntte't  Chare. 

Harrlip.  n.  *.    A  fissure  in  the  upper  lip 
with  want  of  substance,  a  natural  defect. 

Qwney. 

The  blou  of  nature',  hand 
Shall  not  In  their  issue  stand  ; 
Never  mole,  hareJip,  uor  scar, 
.Shall  upon  their  children  be.  Shahtptare. 

The  third  stitch  is  performed  widi  pins  or 
needles, 

Hareli'pped.*  adj.  [from  harelip.')  Having 
a  harelip.  Aiarworth. 

Ha'remint.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  hapeminc]  Ad 
herb,  [orum.] 

Ha'rp.-pipe.*  it. s.  [hare  and  pipe.'}  A 
snare  to  catch  hares. 

Any  person  wlto  shall  take  or  destroy  any  hare 
with  hsmrpipa,  shall  forfeit  for  every  hare  twenty 
shillings.  Stat.  James  J. 

Ha'rbsear.  *.  s.  [bupkurum,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Ha'reslettuce.*  n.  s.  [hare  and  lettuce.} 
In  botany,  the  sow-thistle.  Ainsworth. 

Ha'rrwokt.*  it.  t.  [Sax.  hapan-pypc]  A 
plant,  [malva  hortentu.) 

HA'RICOT.*  n.  s.  [French,  a  bean; 
Cotgrave  describes  the  dish,  adopted 
from  this  name,  as  far  more  savoury  than 
the  modern  one,  and  in  no  less  than  three 
different  ways.  Let  the  gourmands  im- 
mediately purchase  Cotgrave !]  A  kind 
of  ragout,  generally  made  of  meat  steaks 
and  cut  roots. 

1*  have  ordered  a  haricot,  to  which  you  will  be 
very  welcome  about  four  o'clock.  Ld.  Chalnjieul. 

Ha'hibr.t  it.  t.  [from  hare.  This  is  the 
true  spelling  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  now 
usually  written,  as  well  as  pronounced, 
harrier.}    A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 

Keeping  a  kennel  of  little  hounds  called  harriers. 
at  the  king's  charge.      BUmnt,  Ant.  Ten.  p.  39. 

Hariola'tion.*  n.t.  [Latin,  hariolatio.} 
Soothsaying.  Cockeram. 
Ha'riot.»   See  Hrriot. 
Ha'risr.*  adj.  [from  hare.}  Like  a  hare. 

Huloet. 

To  HARK.f  v.  n.  [contracted  from 
hearten,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is  from 
the  Fris.  harien,  to  listen.  Dr.  Joltoson 
has  introduced,  as  one  of  his  examples, 
a  pasaa^'  from1  Shakspcarea  Tempest, 
in  which  the  word  is  not  hark,  but 
i  not  neuter, 
ikb.v.]  To 


buT*a^ve.d  'see 


Pricking  up  his  ears,  to  hark 
If  he  could  hear  too  in  the  dark. 

Hark,  inter}.  [It  is  originally  the  ii 
ative  of  the  verb  hark.}    List!  hear! 
listen ! 

What  hirtnooy  ii  this?  My  good  friends,  hark.' 

Shattpeare. 

Tlie  butcher  aw  him  upon  the  gallop  with  a 
piece  of  lleth,  and  called  out,  /far*  ye,  friend,  you 
may  nuke  the  best  of  your  purchase.  L'Sttrangt. 

>7^,ToTloudU^woodV',d'  B""' 
Inv.te  you  forth!  Thmum. 

Haru  It.  S. 

1.  The  filaments  of  flax. 

2.  Any  filamentous  substance. 

The  general  sort  are  wicker  hives,  made  of 
privet,  willow,  or  hart,  daubed  with  cow-dung. 

Mortimer. 

HA'llLEQUIN.f  n.  s.  [This  name  is  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Francis  of  France 
to  a  busy  buffoon,  in  ridicule  of  his 
enemy  Charles  le  Quint.  Menage  derives 
it  more  probably  from  a  famous  come- 
dian that  frequented  M.  Harlay's  house, 
whom  bis  friends  called  Harlequino, 
little  Harlay.  Trevoux.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
M.  de  Harlay,  Mr.  Malone  observes, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France,  viz.  1571— 1589;  and  M.  Guet 
says,  that  he  had  the  same  account, 
which  Menage  relates,  from  Harlequin 
himself.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  name 
of  harlequinus  is  found  in  a  letter  of  M. 
Haulin  in  1521.  "Vis  antiquam  illam 
Hariequini  familiam  rev o care,  ut  vide- 
atur  mortuus  inter  mundanoc  curiae  ne- 
bulas et  caligines  equitare?"  p.  28. 
Further,  it  might  nlmoet  as  well  b  c  con- 
sidered a  diminutive  of  the  old  Fr.  arlot, 
a  cheat,  as  of  AT.  Harlay 'g  name.  Nash, 
in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  Almond 
for  a  Parrot,  (about  1589,)  thus  speaks 
of  this  personage.  "Coming  from  Venice 
(lie  last  summer,  and  taking  Bergamo  in 
my  waye  homeward  to  England,  it  was 
my  happe,  sojourning  there  some  four  or 
five  days,  to  light  in  fellowship  with  that 
famous  Franca  Hip'  Harleken,  who,  per- 
ceiving me  to  be  an  Englishman  by  my 
habit  and  speech,  asked  mc  many  par- 
ticulars of  die  order  and  maner  of  our 
playes,  which  he  termed  by  the  name  of 
representations."]  A  buffoon  who  plays 
tricks  to  divert  the  populace;  a  Jack- 
pudding  ;  a  zany. 

The  joy  of  a  king  for  ■  victory  must  not  be  tike 
that  of  a  Aortreinn  upon  a  letter  from  bis  mistress. 

IJr^L-rt. 

The  man  in  graver  tragick  known, 
Though  his  best  part  long  wnce  was  done. 
Still  on  the  •togs  desires  to  tarry  j 
And  he  who  plsy'd  the  harlequin, 
After  the  jest  still  loads  tiw  weene, 
Unwilling  to  retire,  though  weary. 

Prior. 

To  Ha'rleouin.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 
To  conjure  away,  like  a  harlequin. 

Monkeys  have  boon 
Eitn-me  good  doctors  for  the  spleen; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit, 
Has  hartcquin'd  away  the  fit. 

Grttn,  Poem  of  lit  Spleen,  ret.  96. 


H  A  R 

Ha'rlocic.*  ».  t.  A  plant :  It  may  be  a 
corruption  of  charlock.  But  sec  also 
Hardock. 

TV  honey-suckle,  thetartata, 
The  lilly,  Sec.  Drergtm,  £cU  (1493.) 

HA'RLOT.t  n.  s.  [herlodes,  Welsh,  a  girl. 
Others  from  horelet,  a  1  ittle  whore.  Others 
from  the  name  of  the  mother  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Harlot  is  used  in  Chaucer 
for  a  low  male  drudge.    Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Hickes  first  suggested  that  horelet  (i.  e. 
harlot)  is  the  diminutive  of  hore,  in  which 
manner  whore  was  formerly  writLcu ; 
from  the  Sax.  hop.     Mr.  H.  Tooke 
agrees  with  Hickes;  pronouncing  the 
word  as  the  past  participle  of  hypan, 
to  hire,  i.  e.  denoting  any  person  hired. 
Thus  Mr.  Bagshaw  deduces  it  from  hire 
and  let ;  ana  cites,  in  proof,  an  old  in- 
dictment against  certain  women,  "com- 
mon harlots  of  their  bodies."  This,  I  may 
add,  agrees  with  the  ancient  notion  of 
this  character;  a  harlot  being,  as  Plautus 
observes,  owe  ipta  tese  vendiiat.  Mil. 
Glorios.  A.  2.  S.  3. — Bullet,  however, 
refers  the  word  to  the  Welsh  herlodes, 
and  Mr.  Chalmers  agrees  with  him ;  her~ 
lodes  meaning,  in  that  language,  a  hoiden 
or  romping  girl;  and  herlod  and  her- 
lotyn,  a  stripling,  a  youth.    Aud  thus, 
in  our  old  language,  harlot  was  applied 
to  both  sexes.  In  the  Horn,  of  the  Rose, 
"  king  of  harlots,"  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
observed,  is  Chaucer's  translation  of 
"  roy  des  riiaulx ;  and,  as  a  writer, 
nearly  two  centuries  before  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt, remarks,  "  the  kinge  of  ribaldes 
or  harlots,  or  evil!  and  wicked  persons, 
was  an  officer  of  great  accompte  in  tymes 
paste  —  sic  autem  appellant  nr,  quia  jam 
turn  homines perditi  ribaldi,  et  1 
mulieres  pueUcrque  ■ntjdita 
Regis  nomen  superion  aut  judici  tri- 
buitur,  &c."  Fr.  Thynne's  Animadv.  on 
Spcght's  Chaucer,  1598.   Thus  harlots 
(ribaldi  et  rihaldce)  were  clearly  of  both 
sexes,  the  Fr.  ribauld,  a  rogue,  and  ri- 
baulde,  a  trull.  Our  old  language  applies 
the  word,  in  this  sense,  to  men.   In  the 
Cornish,  harlot  means  a  rogue.  So  in  old 
fr.  arlot,  "  fripon,  coquui,  voleur."  Roq. 
Indeed,  so  far  back  as  about  the  close 
of  our  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  a  royal 
mandate  was  issued  against  "certain 
vagrant  persons  calling  themselves  har- 
lots, maintaining  idleness  in  divers  parts 
of  ourrealme ;  most  shamclcsslie  making 
their  meetings,  &c.  against  the  honestie 
of  the  church  and  good  manners."  Fox's 
Acts  and  Mon.  p.  305-    Fox  considers 
them  as  "  people  of  a  lewd  disposition 
and  uncivil!,"  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
pretended  religious  order.    "  It  is  most 
probable,"  he  adds,  "that  the  reproachful 
name  of  harlot  had  its  beginning  from 
hence. '} 

A  whore ;  a  strumpet. 

Away,  my  disposiiion,  »nj  possess  me  with 
Some  hartal'*  spirit.  -V4rai  i/iearr. 

They  help  thee  by  such  aids  as  geese  and  tartar. 
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i  pubUcW  place  ; 
i  embrace. 

2.  A  base  person  ;  a  rogue ;  a  cheat.  Ap- 
parently the  earliest  usage  of  the  word. 
See  the  etymology. 

Whether  m  [be]  the  fake  harlotlet,  and  you 
the  trevrc  rant. 

Dia.  bet.  Euseh.  and  Throph.  (1 556,) Mgr.  b.  6.  b. 

No  nun  but  he  uul  thou,  and  such  utber  false 
harlots,  praiaeth  any  such  preaching. 

Far,  Acts  and  Mm.  Emm.  of  W.  Thorpe. 

S.  A  servant. 

A  sturdy  harlot  went  hrm  ay  behind, 
Tnat  waa  bir  bostes  man,  and  bare  a  mkke, 
And  wbat  men  yave  him,  laid  it  on  hit  bakke. 

Chaucer,  Som,m.  Tale. 

Ha'klot.*  adj. 

1.  Like  a  base  person. 

The  Aarto  king 
It  quite  beyond  mine  arm.     ShaJbm.  Wint.  Tide. 

2.  Wanton ;  like  a  harlot. 

The  harlot  lap 
Of  Philislxwn  Dalilah.  .ViVosi,  P.  L. 

Kor  now  <he  rule*  me  with  bcr  look. 
And  round  me  winds  her  harlot  chain. 

Way,  Fabt.  Lay  of  the  Iiy. 

To  Ha'blot.*  v.  n.  To  play  the  harlot ; 


to  keep  the  company  of  harlots. 

They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering 


Ha'ri.otry.+  «.  f.  [from  harlot.] 


bex- 
Iff. 


1. 


tel 


or  foli  specbe,  or  karlotrie,  that 
[in  the  present  version, 
Wictafe,  Ephrt.  v.  4. 
'  an  harlotry. 

rU.  P.  PLugkman,  fol.  S7. 

2.  The  trade  of  a  harlot ;  fornication. 

Harlotry,  when  committed  with  a  common 
strumpet. 

Bp.  Alcholum.  Esjmt,  ■/the  CM.  <I6«2.)  p.  123. 
Nor  sliall, 

From  Rome's  tribunal,  thy  harangues  prevail 
'Gainst  harlotry,  while  thou  art  clad  sotbin. 

Dryden. 

:(.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 
A  peevish  sclf.will'd  aWwty, 
That  no  pmuaiidh  ran  do  good  upon.  Sbaktjmrr. 

A  kind  at  common  and  harlotry  Venus,  which 
(tcriving  only  from  the  body  and  a  branch  of  the 
animal  life,  draws  down  the  soul  to  wlsat  Is 


merely  corporeal,  and,  mingling  with  It,  defiles 
stud  poSlui*.**  it* 

MatlyveU,  EtaiJ-  of  Mor.  Virtue,  (1 69V.)  p.  1 11. 
\.  Any  thing  meretricious. 
The  harlotry  of  the  ornaments. 

Pursuits  of  literature. 

HAKM.f  »•  s-  [heapm,  Sax.  harm,  Su. 
Goth.  Harm  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  ypmft, 
or  lopmfi,  i.  e.  whatsoever  harmtih  or 
hurieih ;  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  of  ypman,  or  itmman,  to 
hurt-  Mr.  II.  Tooke,  l>iv.  Purl.  ii.  ,25. 
Mr.  Tooke  might  have  added,  on  the 
authority  of  Somncr,  the  verb  heap- 
man.] 

1.  Injury;  crime:  wickedness. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment;  hurt. 

We.  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  airsu,  which  the  wise  Powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good.  Shabjxare. 

How  are  we  happy  stilt  in  fear  of  harm  T 
Rot  issrui  precedes  not  sin.  Xlitton.  P.  J.. 

They  should  lie  suflercd  to  write  on  :  il  would 
keep  them  out  of  tone's  way,  and  prevent  tbetn 
from  evil  courses.  Su-ift. 

To  IlAHM.t  r.  a.  [Sax.  hcapman.]  To 
hurt ;  to  injure. 


Wbat  sense  had  I  of  her  etol'n  hours  or  lust  ? 
I  saw'l  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'4  not  me. 

Skaktpeare,  Othello. 
Passions  ne'er  could  grow 
To  harm  another,  or  impeach  your  rest.  Waller. 

After  their  young  arc  hatched,  they  brood  them 
under  their  wings,  (est  the  cold,  and  sometimes 
the  heat,  should  harm  them.  Ray. 

Ha'rmful.  adj.  [harm  and/tuY.]  Hurtful; 
mischievous;  noxious;  injurious;  de- 
trimental. 

His  dearlj  loved  squire 
x  His  spear  of  bebetiwood  behind  him  bore, 
WW  harmful  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  lire, 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pike-head  square. 

SjKnter. 

Let  no  man  fear  that  harmful  creature  less, 
because  be  sees  the  apostle  safe  from  that  poison. 

Bp.  Hall. 

The  earth  brought  forth  fruit  and  food  for  man, 
witlwut  any  minute  of  harmful  quality.  Ralegh. 

For  flu  and  oats  will  bum  the  tender  field. 
Aim!  sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield.  Jfryd. 

Harmfully,  adv.  [from  harmful.]  Hurt- 
fully  ;  noxiously;  detrimentally. 

A  scholar  is  better  occupied  in  playing  or  sleep- 
ing, than  spending  his  time  not  only  vainly,  but 
harmfully  in  such  kind  of  eiercise.  Ascham- 

Ha'bmfulness.  n./.[from  harmful.]  Hurt- 
fulness  ;  mischievousness ;  noxiousness. 
H A'RMi.Kts.'t  adj.  [from  farm.] 
1.  Innocent;  innoxious;  not  hurtful;  not 
doing  harm. 

Touching  ceremonies,  harmleu  in  themselves, 
and  hurtful  only  in  respect  of  number,  was  it 
amiss  to  decree  Uiat  those  things  that  were  least 


Jfitrmtnind  sounds  and  discards] 
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needful,  and  newlicst  come,  should  be  the  first 
that  were  taken  away  1  Hooker. 

Sic,  like  aoi-Wru  lightning,  throws  Iter  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  bcr  master ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy.  Shaktpmre. 

2.  Unhurt  ;  undamaged ;  not  receiving 
harm. 

The  shipwright  will  be  careful  to  gain  by  Ins 
labour,  or  at  least  to  save  himself  karmlets,  ami 
therefore  suit  his  work  slightly,  according  to  a 
slight  price.  Ralegh. 

Ha'amlessly-  adv.  [from  harmless.]  In- 
nocently ;  without  hurt ;  without  crime. 

He  spent  that  day  free  from  worldly  trouble, 
harmteafy.  and  in  a  recreation  that  became  a 
churchman.  Walton. 

Bullets  batter  the  walls  which  stand  inflexible, 
but  fall  harmlessly  ioto  wood  or  feathers. 

lieeay  of  Pirly. 

Ha'umlcssnkss.  n.  *.  [from  harmUst.] 
Innocence;  freedom  from  tendency  to 
injury  or  hurt. 

When,  through  tasteless  flat  humility. 
In  dough-hak'd  men  some  harmteunest  we  see, 
"Us  but  his  phlegm  that's  virtuous,  and  not  he. 

Donne. 

Compare  the  aarnsfonnru,  the  credulity,  the 
tenderness,  the  modesty,  and  tile  ingenuous  pli- 
alilencu  to  virtuous  couniels,  which  is  in  youth 
untainted,  with  the  mischievousiiesa,  tile  slyness, 
the  craft,  the  impudence,  die  falsehood,  and  the 
confirmed  obstiuacy  in  an  aged,  long-practised 
sinner.  hhutlt . 

Harmo'nical.  I  adj.  [xstumuc;  h/irmo- 
Har.mo'sick.  J      niaue,  Fr.] 

1.  Relating  to  musick;  susceptible  of 
musical  proportion  to  each  other. 

After  every  three  whnle  notes  nature  rupjircth, 
for  all  karmonieij  use,  one  half  note  to  be  inter. 
]tnscd.  //neon. 

2.  Concordant ;  musical ;  proportioned  to 
each  other;  less  properly. 

14 


both  active  »nrt  positive  ;  but  I 
ness  are,  indeed,  but  privative*.  Baton. 

So  swells  each  wind-pipe ;  ass  intones  to  ass, 
Harmonick  twang  of  leather,  born,  and  brass.  Pope. 

Harmo'mcally.*  atso.[froin  harmonica!.] 
Musically. 

TIm>  mind,  at  some  suppose,  karmvnkaUy  com  - 
posed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  995. 
Anthems  —  which  proceed  in  one  full  yet  dis- 
tinct strain,  harmonically,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
intelligibly.      Hasan  on  Church  Aftusce,  p.  ISC 
Harmo  nious,  adj.  [Aannontcitr,  Fr.  from 
harmony.] 

1.  Adapted  to  each  other ;  having  the 
parts  proportioned  to  each  other  ;  sym- 
metrical. 

All  the  wide-extended  sky, 
And  all  lh'  harmonumi  world*  on  high, 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die.  C.^Uy. 

God  has  made  the  intellectual  world  Urmoniout 
and  beautiful  without  us;  but  It  will  never  come 
into  our  heads  all  at  once;  we  must  bring  it  home 
piece-meat. 

2.  Having    sounds  concordant  to 
other  ;  musical  ;  symphonious. 

Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
/fti/wtuNinsij  numbers.  MUton,  P.  I„ 

The  verse  of  Chaucer  is  not  harmonmu  la  ua  : 
they  who  lived  with  him  thought  il  musical. 

Drydrn. 

Harmo'niodsi-y.  adv.  [from  harmonious.] 

1.  With  just  adaptation  and  proportion  of 
parts  to  each  other. 

Not  chaos-like  together  crush'd  ami  bruis'd ; 
Bui  as  the  world  harmoniously  confua'd : 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see. 

Pope. 

That  all  iheae  distances,  motions,  and  quan- 
tities of  matter,  should  be  so  accurately  and 
harmoniouMfy  adjusted  in  this  great  variety  of  our 
system,  is  above  the  fortuitous  hits  of  blind  ma- 
teria) causes,  and  must  certainly  flow  from  that 
eternal  fountain  of  wisdom.  Benlley. 

2.  Musically;  with  concord  of  sounds. 

If  we  look  upon  the  world  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment, well-tuned,  and  tarnotu'otu/y  struck,  we 
ought  not  to  worship  the  instrument,  but  him 
that  makes  the  musick.  StMing fleet. 

Harmo'niousness.    n.t.    [from  harmo- 
nious.]   Proportion;  musical nes*. 
Ha'hmonist.*  n.s.  [Fr.  hamionistc] 
1.  One  who  understands  the  concord  of 
sounds;  one  who  delights  in  musick. 
Sweet  harmonist,  and  beautiful  as  sweet. 

lounf ,  Xigkt  Th.  3. 
I  am  well  aware,  that  many  profound  Aar- 
Monut)  may  be  disgusted  at  what  I  have  alrt-jdv 
advanced,  and  think  their  craft  in  danger,  when  I 
to  attack  the  very  citadel  of  musick. 


p.  103. 

A  musician  may  be  a  very  skilful  harmonist, 
and  yet  be  defective  in  the  talents  of  melody,  air, 
and  expression.  A.  Smith  an  the  tmit.  Arts,  P.  ii. 

\  2.  One  who  brings  together  corresponding 
passages  on  a  subject ;  an  harmonizer. 
He  endeavoured)  to  shew  how,  among  lite 

'     fathers,  Augustin  and  Hieroin  are  flatly  against 
Ibc  kammist.      Xdson,  J.<fc  of  Bp.  Bull,  p.  236. 

To  Ha'hmonize.  v. a.  [from  harmony.] 
To  adjust  in  fit  proportions ;  to  make 
musical. 

Love  firtt  invented  verse,  ami  form'd  the  rbtme, 
The  motion  meosur'd,  / 


To  Ha'umosize.* 
correspond. 


v.  n.    To  agree ;  to 
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the  making  of  the 
the  making  of  the 

.  (1629.)  p.  133. 

Ha'rmokizer.*  n.t.  [from  harmonize.'] 
One  who  bring*  together  corresponding 
passage*  on  any  subject. 

They  do  not  forget  to  shew  •  prudent  disdain 
for  cumntiuaun  tod  harmmatrt,  by  whose  care 
all  tbey  hare  to  say  is  oAen  superseded. 
Omttrr,  Inq.  into  the  Charact.  of  David,  ( 1 762,)  p.  5, 

H A'RMONY.  n.t.  [astueia,  Gr.  harmonic, 
Fr.] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

Tl>e  plcsmjres  of  the  eyr  and  car  are  but  tlu' 
effects  of  equality,  good  proportion,  or  corre- 
spondence ;  so  tint  equality  and  correapondoace 
srouV  cause*  of  »«jr-uuny.  Bacon. 

Tbe  harmony  of  thing*. 
At  veil  ai  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

Denham. 

Sure  infinite  *i«lom  muvt  accomplish  all  its 
regularity.  Cheyne. 

2.  Just  proportion  of  sound ;  musical  con- 
cord. 

The  sound 

Symphonies*,  of  Mo  tbooiaod  harps  uutlua'd 
Angelic*  karmumies.  MdUm,  P.  L. 

Harmony  is  a  compound  idea  made  up  of 
different  sounds  united.  H'aftt. 

3.  Concord ;  corresponding  sentiment. 

In  us  both  one  soul, 
Harmtma  to  behold  in  wedded  pair ! 
More  gnteful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  tbe  car. 

nam,  p.  L. 

I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divin'd, 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Sdll  moscs  with  dune,  join'd  in  connexion  sweat ! 

MBit*.  P.  L. 

HAHNESS.  n.t.  rharnoit,  Fr.  supposed 
from  tern,  or  hiern,  Uunick;  hiairn, 
Welsh  and  Erse,  iron.] 

1.  Armour;  defensive  furniture  of  war. 
Somewhat  antiquated. 

A  goodly  knight,  t\\  drcu'd  in  harnru  meet, 
That  from  his  bead  no  place  appeared  to  lot  feet. 

S/ienter,  y.  Q. 
Of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  dots  fill  fields  with  hitrneu.  ShaJajmrf. 

Were  I  a  great  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink, 
Cmi  men  should  drink  with  harneu  on  ilicir 
throats.  Skakgpeurt, 

.2.  The  traces  of  draught  horses,  par- 
ticularly of  carriages  of  pleasure  or 
state :  of  other  carriages  we  say  gee. 

Qr  wilt  thou  ride  ?  Thy  horses  •hall  be  trspp'J. 

"  I  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Shaim-ntr. 

Their  steeds  around, 

iw'ry  ground. 
Dryden. 

To  Ha'rness.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dress  in  armour. 

He  was  hamett  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  be.  Shaktpeare. 

PU1I  fifty  years,  kameu'd  in  rugged  steel, 
I  bare  endur'd  the  biting  Winter's  blast.  Rowe. 

2.  To  defend ;  to  protect. 

They  saw  the  camp  of  tbe  heathen,  that  it  was 
strung,  and  well  karneard,  and  compassed  round 
shout  with  bar»«nen.  1  Mace,  iv.  7. 

Tbe  remnant  of  tbe  horsemen  being  har. 

netted  ell  over  amidst  the  ranks,  (in  the  margin, 
Wing  compoited  with  live  ranks,  or  defended  » itli 
the  Tallica.]  1  Mace.  rl.  36. 

3.  To  fix  horses  in  their  traces. 

Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood, 
All  ready  Aaowurd  for  journey  new.  Sprnter,F.  C- 
VOL.  II. 


HAR 

Hamett  the  horses,  and  get  up  the  borsernen, 

juwUlsod  forth  with  your  helmet*.     Jtr.  xlrl  4. 
1  plow  my  ground,  mt  hone  is  karntttcd, 
to  my  plough.  Halt.Orig.af  ManJand- 
To  the  harneu'd  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil. 

77h»ra»m. 

Ha'rnks.seh.*  n.s.  [from  harness.]  One 
who  fixes  horses  in  their  traces;  the 
"  homester  of  a  horse."  Shtruood. 

Harns.*  n.t.  pi.  [Teut.  kerne,  him*, 
Germ.  Sax.  Ac.  Kilian.]  Brains.  A 
northern  expression.  Grose,  and  Craven 
Dialect. 

HARP.  n.t.  [heanp,  Saxon;  harpe,  Fr. 
It  is  used  through  both  the  Teutonick 
and  Roman  dialects,  and  has  been  long 
in  use. 

Romanusq,  lyraplaudattibi,  Barbaras 
harpa.  Ven.  Fort.] 

1.  A  lyre ;  an  instrument  strung  with  wire 
and  commonly  struck  with  the  finger. 

Arton,  when  through  tempests'  cruel  wreck 
He  forth  was  thrown  into  the  greedr  ku, 
Through  the  sweet  musick  which  bis  harp  did 
mike, 

Allur'd  a  dolphin  him  from  death  to  ease,  fyrairr 
They  touch'd  their  golden  karat,  and  hymning 
pnuYd 

God  and  his  works.  \fUton.  P.  L. 

Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire ; 
The  muses  sung,  ApoUo  touch'd  the  lyre.  Dryden. 

2.  A  constellation. 

Neit  shines  the  harp,  snd  through  the  liquid 
skies 

The  shell,  as  lightest  first  begins  to  rise ; 

This  when  sweet  Orpheus  struck,  to  listening  rock* 

He  senses  gsvc,  and  ears  to  wither' d  oaks.  Creech . 

To  Harp.  v.  n.  [heappian,  Saxon ;  harper, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  play  on  the  harp. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their 

Rev.  she.  S. 

The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  i worded  seraphim, 

Arc  seen  in  guttering  ranks  with  wing*  display 'd, 
Harping  in  loud  ana  solemn  quire, 
With  uneipressise  notes  to  Heaven's  new -horn 
heir.  Milton,  Ode  If  alio. 

You  «aij>  a  little  too  much  upon  one  string. 

Cutter. 

2.  To  touch  any  passion,  as  the  harper 
touches  a  string ;  to  dwell  on  a  subject. 

Gracious  duke, 
Harp  not  on  that,  nor  do  not  banish  rerwoo. 
For  inequality  ;  but  let  your  reason  wns 
To  make  the  truth  appear.  Shahtp.  Meat,  fir  Meat. 

11c  seems 

Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am, 
Not  what  be  knew  I  was.  Skakrp.  Ant.  and  drop. 

To  Harp.*  u.  a. 

1.  To  play  upon  the  harp. 

Things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe 
or  harp,  except  they  give  a  distinction  in  the 
sounds,  how  shall  it  he  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  f  )  Car.  sir.  7. 

2.  To  touch  ;  to  affect ;  to  move. 

Par  thy  good  caution  thanks, 
Thou  hast  A,rrjVd  ray  fear  aright.  Shahsp.  Macbeth. 

HA'RPKR.f  r.  i.  [heappepe,  Saxon.]  A 
player  on  the  harp. 

Never  will  I  trust  lO  speeches  penn'd. 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue ; 
Nor  woo  in  rhimc,  like  a  blind  harper'*  song, 


I'm  tbe 


the  god  of  tbe  harp:  stop, 


my  fairest;  — 


H  A  E 

Ha'rpimo  Iron.  n.t.  [from  harpago,  Lat.] 
A  bearded  dart,  with  a  line  fastened  to 
the  handle,  with  which  whale*  are  i 
and  caught. 

The  boat  which  on  the  first  assault  did  go, 
Struck  with  a  htmMng-irvn  the  younger  foe  ; 
M  ho  when  be  felt  his  side  so  rudely  gorM, 


Waller. 

Ha'rpinos.*  n.  t.  pi.  In  naval  language, 
the  breadth  of  a  ship  at  the  bow :  die 
fore  part  of  the  wales  which  go  round 
the  bow,  and  are  fastened  into  the  stem. 

Ha'rpist.*  m.  t.  [from  harp.]  A  player 
on  the  harp. 

She  —  can  no  Ins 
Tame  the  fierce  walkers  of  the  wilderness, 
Tluui  Hut  Oeagnan  harpist,  for  whose  lay 
Tigers  with  hunger  pin'd,  and  left  their  prey. 

Brawn,  Brit.  Pott.  B.  1.  &  5. 

Harpoxb'kr.  n.  *.  [harponew,  Fr.  from 
harpoon.']    He  that  throws  the  harpoon 
in  wlinlefishing. 
HARPO'ON.f  n.  s.  [harpon.  Span,  an 
arrow ;  harpon,  Fr.  from  the  Gr.  dpa-arya.] 
A  harping  iron. 
Some  Ash  with  harjxmt,  some  with  darts  are 
struck. 

Some  drawn  with  nets,  some  hang  upon  die  hook. 


Harpo'oneb.*    See  1 

HA  RPsicHORD.f  n.t.  [old  Fr.  harpechorde. 
Our  word  was  formerly  written  harpsi- 
con.]  A  musical  instrument,  strung  with 
wires,  and  played  by  striking  keys. 

Let  them  run  division*  on  tbe  harjmcon  or  vir- 
ginals. Pmrlheneia  Sacr.  (I«33,) p.  144. 

He  would  exactly  perform  his  part  of  many 
things  to  a  aaryuKon  or  theorbo. 

Fell,  Lift  of  Hammond- 

I  shall  allow  them  to  be  harpnehardt,  a  kind  of 
musick,  which  every  one  knows  is  a  consort  by 
itself.  TnnVr,  No.  153. 

Ha'rpy. 
pve,  Fr.] 

1.  The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which 
had  the  faces  of  women,  and  foul  long 
claws,  very  filthy  creatures;  which,  when 
the  table  was  furnished  forPhineus,  came 
flying  in,  and  devouring  or  carry  ing  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  victuals,  did  so 
defile  the  rest  that  they  could  not  be 
endured.  Ralegh. 

That  an  Aaryjy  is  not  a  centaur  it  by  tins  way 
as  much  a  truth,  as  that  a  square  is  not  a  cirri t. 


.  I.  [harpyia,  Lat.  harpie,  har- 


2.  A  ravenous  wretch ;  an  extortioner. 
1  will  do  you  any  amlxusage  to  tbe  j 
rather  than  hold  three  words  coofa 
harpy. 

HA'RQUEBUSS.f  n.s.  [See  Arqukbusr. 
Ital.  area  houta,  the  bow  with  a  hole  ; 
whence  archibuso,  arcuhttgio.  Our  old 
spelling  was  also  hartabute,  or  hatxa- 
bute.]    A  hand  gun. 

There  entered  into  it  as  good  ns  s  down  PVeacb- 
men,  well  appointed  wiUl  their  karcaiatset  and 
matches  lighted. 

SheUan,  Trawl,  of  Den  Qui*,  ir.  14. 

Ha'RQCBBUSSIXR.  n.t.  [from  harquebuss.] 
One  armed  with  a  harquebuss. 

Twenty  thousand  nimble  koryucimtticrt  were 
ranged  in  length,  and  but  five  in  a  rank.  Knotiet. 

Harr.*  n.  /.   A  storm  proceeding  from 
the  sea.   See  Eaorb.  Cafes. 
Q  0 
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Harbati'is.*  n.  t.   A  kind  of  ■tuff,  or 
cloth. 

Mcma  lime,  thin  rilwr'd  with  mrsnder*  gsy, 
In  mimic  pride  the  •  Mil-wrought  tissue  shines, 
Perchance  of  tshby  or  of  harralm 
Not  ill  eiprestivc ;  such  die  power  of  Malls ! 

SUtuUne,  Earn.  P.  iii. 
Ha'rrida*.  ».  «.  [corrupted  from  hari- 
delle,  a  worn-out  worthless  hone.]  A 
decayed  strumpet. 

She  just  endur'd  the  winter  she  began, 
And  ill  four  mouths  e  battcr'd  harridan  ; 
Now  nothing's  left,  but  withcr'd,  pale,  and  shrunk, 
To  bawd  foe  other*,  and  go  thorn  with  punk. 

Swi/l 

Ha'rrikr.*  n.  $.   A  hare-hound.  See 

Harirr. 
Ha'hrico.*    See  Haricot. 
HA'RROW.   n.  *.    Uharroue,  French ; 

Germ,  a  rake.]    A  frame  of 
r,  and  set  with 


teeth,  drawn  over  sowed  ground  to  break 
the  clods  and  throw  the  earth  over  the 


The  land  with  dally  tare 
It  eiercie'd,  and  with  an  irou  war 
Of  rake*  and  Aonuuu.  Dryrlen. 

Two  amalt  Airmewt,  that  clap  on  each  aide  of 
the  ridge,  harrow  it  right  up  and  down.  Mortimer. 

To  IlA'RROW.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  covor  with  earth  by  the  harrow. 

Friend,  Sorrow  in  time,  by  some  manner  of 
meant, 

Not  only  thy  peason,  but  alao  thy  bean*.  Tutor. 

2.  To  break  with  the  harrow. 

Can**  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  hi*  band  in 
the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valley*  after 
Ihee?  JU.a.iix.lO. 

Lei  the  Volacian* 
Plow  Rome,  and  Aarmo  Italy.  S/wiipture. 
$.  To  tear  up ;  to  rip  up. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  Sorrow  up  thy  aoul.  freese  thy  young  blood. 
Make  thy  two  eye*,  like  Mars,  Mart  from  their 
spheres.  Ssfltrywtrre. 
Imagine  you  behold  me  bound  and  scourg'd, 
My  aged  muvele*  harrovfd  up  with  whip*; 
Or  bear  me  groaning  on  the  rending  rack.  Rowe. 

4.  To  pillage ;  to  strip ;  to  lay  waste.  [Sax. 
heppan ;  Fr.  harier.    See  To  Harass.] 

Aa  the  king  did  excel  in  good  commonwealth 
lews,  ao  he  had  in  secret  a  deiign  to  make  ute  of 
them,  a*  well  for  collecting  of  treasure  aa  tor  cor- 
recting of  manner*  ;  and  so  meaning  thereby  to 
Harrow  hi,  people,  diet  accumulate  Ibcm  tin'  rsthsr, 

Jfacon. 

5-  To  invade ;  to  harass  with  incursions ; 
to  subdue.   [Sax.  hejrjtan.]  Obsolete. 

And  he,  that  Wrow'rf  hell  with  hoary  Mower, 
The  faulty  *oul»  from  thence  brought  to  hi* 
heavenly  bowre.  S/ntrr,  F-  Q. 

Moat  glorious  Lord  of  Life,  that  on  thi*  day 
Did'tt  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin ; 
And  having  Aonvu'd  beu,  did'**  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win.  $;*nscr. 

6.  To  disturb  ;  to  put  into  commotion ;  to 
overpower.  [This  should  rather  be  writ- 
See  To  Harry.] 
<t  it  aarrmu  ine  wnh  fear  and  wonder. 

^Siaktjimrt. 

~  Milton,  Comm. 

Ha'brow.+  inieri.  [old  Fr.  harau,  haro  ; 
answering  to  the  modern  hue  and  cry  ; 
Su.  Goth,  kaerop,  from  haer,  her,  an 
army,  and  op,  a  cry.]  An  exclamation 
•f  sudden  distress ;  a  cry  for  help.  Ob- 


ten  harry. 
Moat  like: 


'dli 
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Harrow  now  out  and  weal  away,  be  cried ; 
What  dismal  day  hath  tent  thi*  cursed  light, 
To  see  my  lord  w  deadly  Jamnify'd  ?  8[. 

HA'BBOwER.t  ft.  s.  [from  harrow.] 

1 .  He  who  harrows. 

The  native*  wrre  likewise  bound  to  gi»e  time 
ptowdayt  each  t  and  every  plow  wa*  to  be  allowed 
four  noon-loaves,  and  to  harrow  three  day* ;  and 
every  harrowrr  wa*  allowed  a  brown  loaf,  and  two 
herring*  a  day.  Blourd,  Arte.  Ten.  p.  143. 

2.  A  kind  of  hawk.  AiniKorth. 
ToHa'hry.t  t>.  a.  [Fr.  harier  ;  Sax.  hep- 

jian.    See  To  Harass.] 

1.  To  tease;  to  hare ;  to  ruffle;  to  vex. 

Minsheu. 

Thou  mutt  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill — 
—  I  repent  me  much 

That  1  so  arrrry'rf  him.     Shaktp.  Ant  and  Chop. 

2.  In  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  it  signifies  to  rob, 
plunder,  or  oppress:  as,  one  harried  a 
nest  j  that  is,  he  took  the  young  away  : 
as  also,  he  harried  me  out  of  house  and 
home;  that  is,  he  robbed  me  of  my 
goods,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors.  See 
the  fifth  sense  of  To  Harrow.  Milton 
also  has  thus  used  harry,  as  Mr.  Brockctt 
has  observed. 

The  aaxons,  with  perpetual  landing*  and  inva- 
aion*  harried  the  South  coast  of  Britain. 

Stilt,,*,  Hut.  of  Eng.  B.il. 

ToHa'rry.*  v.h.  To  make  harassing 
incursion. 

your  rogueships 


Seaum.  and  Ft  Bvnduca. 

HARSH.f  adj.  [Dutch,  harsch ;  Su.Goth. 
hank.  Formerly  written  harith,  and  also 
hartk.~\ 

1.  Austere;  roughly;  sour. 

Our  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine ; 
Some  sorts,  when  old,  continue  brisk  and  fine : 
So  age**  gravity  may  seem  severe, 
But  nothing  Aorta  or  bitter  ought  t'  appear. 

Denton*. 

Sweet,  bluer,  sour,  aorta  and  salt,  are  all  the 
epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless 
variety  of  relishes,  Locke. 

The  same  defect  of  heat  which  give*  a  fierceness 
to  our  nature*,  may  contribute  to  that  roughness 
of  our  language,  which  l>ears  some  analogy  to  tint 
hank  fruit  of  colder  countries.  San/I. 

2.  Rough  to  the  ear. 

A  name  unmusical  to  Vottcian  ears, 
And  aorta  in  sound  to  thine.  AeJtnMre. 

Age  might,  what  nature  never  gives  the  young, 
Have  taught  the  tmoothncas  of  thy  native  tongue , 
But  satire  needi  not  tlist,  unci  nit  wiSUhilsa 
Through  the  harth  s  Dryden. 

The  unnecessary  cnnvmajits  made  their  ,pelling 
tedious,  and  Lhelr  pronunciation  harth-  Drylcn. 

Thy  lard  command*  thee  now 
With  a  hnrth  voice,  and  supercilious  brow, 
To  servile  duties.  Drylcn. 

t.  Crabbed ;  morose ;  peevish. 

He  wa.  a  wise  man  and  an  eloquent  j  but  in 
his  nature  Aorta  and  haughty.  Bacon. 

Bear  patiently  the  Aon*  word*  of  thy  enemies, 
as  knowing  that  thesnger  of  an  enemy  «dn>onUhes 
u*  of  our  duty.  Bp-  Taylor. 

No  harth  rrfteclion  let  remembrance  raise; 

it  thou  can's:  not  praise. 
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4.  Rugged  to  the  touch ;  rough. 

Black  feel*  as  if  you  were  feeling  needle*'  points, 
or  some  harth  sand ;  and  red  feels  very  smooth. 

5.  Unpleasing ;  rigorous. 

With  eloquence  iniute  Ids  tongue  was  orra'd  ; 
'1  nough  harth  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher 
charm'd.  Dry  dm. 

Ha'rshly.  adv.  [from  harth."] 

1 .  Sourly ;  austerely  to  the  palate,  as  un- 
ripe fruit. 

2.  With  violence ;  in  opposition  to  gentle- 
ness, unless  in  the  following  passage  it 
rather  signifies  unripely. 

TiU,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  esse 
Gather  d,  not  harthly  plocli'd.        MUlon,  P.  L. 

3.  Severely ;  morosely ;  crabbedly. 

I  would  rather  he  wa*  a  man  of  a  rough 
that  would  treat  me  harthly,  than  < 
nature. 

4.  Unpleasantly  to  the  ear. 

My  wife  is  in  »  wayward  mood  to-day  ; 
I  tell  you,  'twould  sound  harthly  in  her  ear*. 

SAai-fjtearr. 

Get  from  him  why  he  pat*  on  this  confuuon, 
Orating  so  harthly  all  Ida  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dang'rows  lunacy.  Shaity. 

The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  door*  were  hang, 
Sent  out  a  Jarring  sound,  aisd  harthly  rung. 

Drydrn. 

Ha'r8HXess.+  b.  s.  [from  harth.  It  is 
rarely  used  in  the  plural :  but  Jeremy 
Taylor  has  somewhere  so  employed  it.] 

1.  Sourness;  austere  taste. 

Take  an  apple  and  roll  it  upon  a  tabla  hard : 
the  rolling  doth  soften  and  sweeten  the  fruit,  which 
it  nothing  but  the  smooth  distribution  of  the  spi- 
rits into  Use  part* ;  for  the  unequal  distribution  of 


A  certain  quickness  of  apprehension  inclined 
him  to  kindle  into  the  first  motion*  of  anger ;  but , 
before  he  died,  no  one  beard  an 
1  from  him. 

^fcrtttry. 


2.  Roughness  to  the  ear. 

Neither  can  the  natural  harthnen  of  the  French, 
or  us*  perpetual  ill  accent,  be  ever  refined  into 
perfect  harmony  like  the  Italian.  Drydrn. 

Cannot  I  admire  toe  height  of  Milton's  Inven- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  his  elprrasion,  without 
defending  Ins  antiquated  words,  and  lb*  perpetual 
hanhnett  of  their  sound  1  Drydrn . 

*Tis  not  enough  no  Aorttisni  give*  oOence ; 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.  Papa. 

3.  Ruggedness  to  the  touch. 

Harwhneu  and  ruggedness  of  bodies  is  unplea- 
sant to  the  touch.  Baton. 

4.  Crabbedncss ;  morosencss ;  pecviahnee i. 

Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  aortaise**  i  Iser  eye*  are  fierce,  but 
thine 

Do  comfort  and  not  burn.  Shahjxort. 

Thy  beauty  cannot  move 
Bage  from  the  teas,  nor  thy  lo«e  teach  them  lore, 
Nor  tame  wild  Boreas'  harthnrtt. 

Dome,  Foemt,  p.  SJJ. 

HART.t  »■*•  [heopc,  Saxon.]  A  he-deer; 
the  male  of  the  hind ;  the  stag. 

That  instant  wa*  I  turn'd  into  a  hart. 
And  my  desire*,  like  fell  and  cruel  bounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me.  Shain.rarr. 
The  deer 

And  fearful  Aerfi  do  wander  every  where 
Amidst  the  dug*.  Afey,  Virgil. 

Ha'rt-royau  n.  i.   A  plant.  A  species 

of  buckthorn  plantain. 
Ha'&tshorn-  n.  *.    A  drug. 

is  a  drug  that  comes  into 
ways,  and  under  many  for 
What  is' used  here  are  the  whole  ha 
of  the  common  male  deer,  which  fall 
off  every  year.   This  species  is  the 
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fallow  deer;  but  some  tell  us,  that  the 
medicinal  hart  thorn  should  be  that  of 
the  true  hart  or  (tag.  The  *alt  of  harts- 
horn ia  a  great  sudorilick,  and  the 
apirit  has  all  the  virtue*  of  volatile  al- 
kalies :  it  is  used  to  bring  people  out  of 
fainting*  by  its  pungency,  holding  it 
under  the  nose,  and  pouring  down  some 
drops  of  it  in  water.  Hill. 

Baroos*  concretions  of  tlw  volatile  nits  are 
ob^crriUilc  upon  the  glass  of  the  receiver,  whilst 
the  spirits  of  ripen  and  karttkorn  sre  drawn. 

Ifw/iwri. 

Ha'rtshorx.  n.  s.  An  herb.  Aintteorth. 
HA'BTsToNcutt  n.  s.  [lingua  cervina, 
Latin.]    A  plant. 

It  commonly  grows  out  from  the 
joints  of  old  walls  and  buildings,  where 
they  are  moist  and  shady.  There  are 
very  few  of  them  in  Europe.  Miller. 

HarUtongue  It  propagated  by  parting  tbe  roots, 
and  also  by  seed.  Mortimer. 

So  saxifrage  is  good,  and  kaHUtngut,  for  tbe 
alone.  Drayton,  PolyoH.  S.  13. 

Ha'rtwort.  n.  s.  [tordiflium,  Latin.] 
An  umbelliferous  plant.  Miller. 

H  A'K  VEST.t  n.i.  [hamprrr:,  Saxon;  herfit, 
Dutch;  her  but,  German.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  Lat.  herba  and  Jestum,  a.  d. 
Jettivilas  herbarum ;  others,  from  Her- 
thft,  the  Veata  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
and  Dutch,  feest,  a.  tl.  the  feast  of  the 
Earth.  Screnius,  from  the  Su.  Goth. 
ar,  the  year,  and  vist,  provision,  q.  d. 
provision  for  the  whole  year.] 

1.  The  season  of  reaping  and  gathering 
the  corn. 

As  it  ebbs,  tbe  tmKrmn 
Upon  the  slim*  and  oo«  scatters  Us  grain, 
Ami  Jiortly  comes  to  karvett.  Skaktjpeare. 
With  hanvit  work  be  is  worse  than  in  spring. 

i .  The  corn  ripened,  gathered  and  inned. 

Prom  Ireland  come  I  witb  my  strength. 
And  rvap  Uil*  tartest  which  that  rascal  sow"d. 

Skaktpeare, 

When  tbe  fiithcr  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Sach  seed  be  sows,  such  harvett  shall  1m  find. 

Drydrn. 

3.  The  product  of  labour. 

l>Ot  US  the  knrpest  of  our  labour  eat, 
"lb  labour  nukes  the  coarsest  diet  sweet 

Drydcn. 

Ha'rvkst-momc.  n.  t. 
I.  The  song  which  the  reapers  sing  at  the 
feast  made  for  having  inned  the  harvest. 

Your  hay  it  is  mow'd,  rod  your  corn  it  is 

Tour'barns 'will  be  full,  and  your  boreU  bop'd; 

Cora*,  my  boys,  come, 

Come,  my  boys,  conke. 
And  merrily  roar  out  Aarvrtf-AojiM*,  Drt/ttrn 

t.  The  time  of  gathering  harvest. 

At  karvett-kome,  and  on  the  shearing-day, 
When  be  should  thanks  to  Pan  and  l'alcs  pay. 

Hryden. 

3.  The  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure. 
\  wife  I  will  use  as  the  key  of  the  euckoldy 
e'a  my  karvt 


rmt-kame. 


and  there's  l 


Ha'rtkst-lord.  n.  t.   The  head  reaper 
at  the  harvest. 

Orant  kanxXJml  more  by  a  peny  or  two, 
To  rail  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  da  Teaser. 

IIa'rvest-uueen.*    a.  *.    [harvest  and 
queen.]   An  image  apparelled  in  great 


HAS 

finery,  crowned  with  flowers,  a  sheaf  of 
corn  placed  under  her  arm,  and  a  sickle 
in  her  hand,  carried  out  of  the  village 
in  the  morning  of  the  conclusive  reap* 
ing-day,  with  musick  and  much  clamour 
of  the  reapers  into  the  field,  where  it 
stands  fixed  on  a  pole  all  day;  and, 
when  the  reaping  is  done,  ia  brought 
home  in  like  manner.  This  they  call 
the  harvett-oveen,  and  it  represents  the 

Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  Northumberland. 
Adam  the  while. 
Waiting  desirous  ber  return,  bad  wore 
Of  cboicciit  flowers  a  garland,  to  adorn 
Her  treanes,  and  ber  rural  labours  crown ; 
A.  reapers  oil  arc  wont  their  karveM-amten. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Ha'rvrst.*  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  gather  in.  [merfirer.]  Sherwood. 

I  have  seen  a  stock  of  reeds  karvetud  and 
slacked,  worth  two  or  tlwee  hundred  pounds. 

Pennant.  Tour  in  Scotland 

Ha'rvrstkr.+  n.s.  (from  harvest.]  One 
who  works  at  die  harvest. 

I  bare  appointed  you,  at  karvestert,  to  go  abroad 
in  all  die  world,  and  bring  in  converts  to  heaven. 
Hammmd  on  tie  A'eic  Tettament,  I  Pet.  u.  8. 

HA'RVESTMAV.f  n.  $.  [harvest  and  wan.] 
A  labourer  in  harvest. 

In  this  largo  field  of  the  Scriptures,  a  man 
may  gather  some  ears  untouched  after  the  karpet- 
men,  how  diligent  soever  they  were. 

Akp.  Parker,  Prtf.  lo  Ike  Old  Test. 
Uke  to  a  emnlwn,  that's  laak'd  lo  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  bis  hire.  !£<iktptare. 

HA'RUMSCAnmi.*  adj.  A  low  but  fre- 
quent expression  applied  to  flighty  per- 
sons, persons  always  in  a  hurry ;  as 
if  they  were  hared  or  frightened  them- 
selves, or  hating  others  by  their  pre- 
cipitancy ;  as,  he  ia  a  harunucarum 
fellow.  Grose,  who  notices  this  collo- 
quial term,  connects  it  with  the  verb 
hare,  to  affright,  to  make  wild ;  others, 
both  with  that  verb  and  with  scare, 
though  in  our  northern  parts  the  word 
is  harumstantnx}  and  some,  with  the 
German  herunt,  here  and  there.  Mr. 
Drockett  adds  the  German  expression, 
hcrum-tchar,  a  wandering  troop;  plural, 
scharen,  vagabonds. 

To  Hash.  t>.  a.  [hacher,  Fr.]  To  mince; 
to  chop  into  small  pieces,  and  mingle. 

He  rsts'd  his  arm, 
Above  hilhiskd,  bji'1  rain'd  n  Htorm, 
Of  blows  so  terrible  and  thick. 
As  if  he  meant  to  AaiA  her  quick.  Budiirat. 

What  liave  they  to  complain  of  bot  too  great 
variety,  though  some  of  the  dishes  be  not  served 
in  the  euctesl  order,  and  politeness :  but  kaiked 
up  in  haste.  Gartk. 

Hash.*  u.  #.  [from  the  verb.  Fr.  hachis.~] 
Minoed  meat  t  "  a  hacher,  a  sliced  gal- 
llmawfry,  or  minced  meat."  Col  grave. 

HASK-t  ».  s.  [Swedish,  hwass,  a  rush.] 
This  seems  to  signify  a  case  or  habit- 
ation made  of  rushes  or  flags.  Obsolete. 

Pluabus,  weary  of  his  yearly  task, 
Enublished  halh  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay, 
And  uken  up  his  Inn  to  fishes  kali,  gpenter. 

Hask.*  adj.  [hiseo,  Lat.]  Parched; 
coarse ;  rough  ;  dry.  A  northern  word. 
Grose,  Craven  Dialect,  and  Brockets. 


HAS 

Ha'siit.  7  ».  s.  [hasla,  Icelandick,  a 
Ha'rslbt.  J    bundle;  hasteret,  hasterean, 

hastier,   Fr.]     Tlie  heart,  liver,  and 

lights  of  a  hog,  with  the  windpipe  and 

part  of  the  throat  to  it. 
HASP.f  «•  r.^hatpr,  Saxon;  whence  in 

some  provinces  it  is  yet  called  hapse] 

1.  A  clasp  folded  over  a  staple,  and  fas- 
tened on  with  a  padlock. 

Have  doors  to  open  and  shut  at  pleasure,  with 
katps  to  them.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  spindle  to  wind  silk,  thread,  or  yarn 
upon,  [old  Fr.  haspe ;  Tcut.  haspe, 
haspel.]  Skinner. 

To  Hasp.+  v.a.  [Sax.  bseppan.]  To  shut 
with  a  hasp. 

Hand  in  a  tombril,  awkwnrcilv  vmi'ee  shin'd 
With  one  fat  slave  before,  and  none  behind. 

Certi,  JJitpens.  C  S. 

Ha'ssock.  n  s.  [hasech,  German.  Skinner. 
—hteass,  Swed.  a  rush,  and  saeci,  a 
sack.  Serenius.] 

1.  A  thick  mat  oo  which  men  kneel  at 
church. 

He  found  his  parishioner*  very  irregular;  and 
in  order  to  nuke  them  kneel,  and  join  in  the 
responses,  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  Astsw* 
and  common  prayer,  book.  Adduon. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  to  any  thing 
made  of  rushes  or  privet,  on  which  u 
person  may  sit :  it  ia  therefore  probable 
that  hassock  and  hask  are  the  same. 

Hast.  The  second  person  singular  of 
have. 

HASTE,  n.  s.  [haste,  Fr. ;  haeste,  Dutch. 

1.  Hurry;  speed; 
ation. 

Sparc  him,  death ! 
But  O,  thou  will  not,  canst  not  spilt ! 
Baste  hath  never  time  lo  hear.  Cratkam. 

Our  linn  reform'd,  and  not  compos'd  in  kattt, 
l'olith'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last ; 
But  as  llio  present,  so  tbe  last  age  writ ; 
In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit.  fT niter. 

In  as  much  Ansfe  as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  an  example.  Drjden. 

The  wretched  father  running  to  their  aid 
With  pious  Autre,  but  vain,  tbey  ueit  invade. 

2.  Passion;  vehemence. 

I  said  in  my  katle,  all  men  an  liars.  Ptelms. 

?oS"stkk.}---  Vta*ter<  Vt.haesten, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  make  haste ;  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  to 
be  busy ;  to  be  speedy. 

I  have  not  kattened  from  being  a  pastor  la 
follow  thee.  J.t. 

2.  To  move  with 
or  hurry. 

•Tis  Onna,  I  do  know  him  by  hit  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend.    Ciona,  where  katle  yon  sn  ? 

Skaktfrore. 

They  were  trouble!  o:id  knsted  away,  Ptalmt. 

All  those  things  are  passed  away  Uke  a  shadow, 
and  as  a  post  that  katted  by. 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  thr  tea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

These  rite*  pur  form 'd,  the  prince  without  driui , 
llattet  lo  tbe  nether  world,  his  desdn'd  way. 

To  iii»unt  Sparta,  and  die  spacious  wa-»te  T 
Of  sandy  Pyl«,  lb*  royal  youth  shall  Keite.  Pope. 
Soon  as  the  tun  awakes,  the  sprightly  court 


I  kaUen  to  die  sport.  Trier. 
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dn 


v.  a.  To  push  forward  ;| 
to  urge  on;  to  preci-| 


To  Haste. 
To  Ha'stbx, 
pitate ;  to  drive  to  a  swifter  pace. 

Let  it  be  so  tailed,  that  upper  bi  ready  at  tbe 
farthest  bjr  five  of  the  clock.  S*a*j;«ror«-. 

All  hopes  of  succour  from  your  arms  an  past ; 
To  save  ua  now,  jrou  must  our  ruin  haste.  Dryd. 
Each   sees  Ua  lamp  with  " 
crown 'd; 
Each  know*  bii  course  with 
bounds 

And  in  tu>  passage  through  Ui*  liquid  apace, 
Nor  katleta,  nor  retards  hi*  neighbour's  race. 

Prior. 

Ha'stsn'er.T  n.  s.  [from  hasten.'] 

1.  One  that  hastens  or  hurries.  Sherwood. 

2.  One  that  precipitates,  or  urges  on. 

[They]  look  upon  them  to  be  the  aaTiour*  and 
preservers  of  tbe  city ;  but,  aa  it  prored,  the  A**- 
letters  and  precipitators  of  the  destruction  of  that 
kingdom.  Hammond,  Works,  iv.  590. 

Pride  and  indigence,  the  two  great  hastenert  of 
modern  poem*.         Jnhnmt,  Rambler,  No.  169- 
Ha'stily.  adv.  [from  hasty.] 
I.  Inn  hurry;  speedily;  nimbly;  quickly. 

A  voice,  that  called  loud  and  daw. 
Carat  hi  ther,  hither,  O  come  Kattih)  !  Spenser. 

If  your  grace  incline  that  we  ahould  lire, 
You  must  not,  air,  too  hastily  forgive.  Walter. 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursu'd  by  fate, 
Half  cloth'd  half  naked,  hastily  retire.  Drydcn. 

1.  Rashly ;  precipitately. 

Without  considering  consequence*,  we  hastily 
engaged  in  •  war  which  Lull,  cost  ua  aimty  million, 

Svjfl. 

3.  Passionately ;  with  vehemence. 
Ha'stinkss.  tut.  [from  hasty.] 

1.  Haste;  speed. 

2.  Hurry ;  precipib 

A  fellow  being  out 
for  hast*,  with 


HAT 

Be  not  rash  with  tliy  mouth,  and  !et  not  thine  j 
heart  be  Soars;  to  utter  any  thing  before  God. 

Bcdet.  v.  8. 

4.  Early  ripe. 

Beauty  shall  be  a  fading  (lower,  and  as  tbe 
Sorry  fruit  before  the  summer.     Isaiah,  uriii.  s. 
Ha'sty-puddino.  n.  s.    A  pudding  made 
of  milk  and  flower,  boiled  quick  toge- 
ther; as  also  of  oatmeal  and  water 


ing  to  be 


3.  Rash  eagerness. 

Tbe  turns  of  hia  eerie,  hia  breakings,  his  pro- 
priety, hia  number*  and  hi*  grarity,  1  bare  as  far 
imitated  aa  the  porerty  of  our  language,  and  the 
Wiru-u  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  Dryd. 

There  b  moat  jurt  cause  to  fear,  lest  our  haiti- 
nen  to  embrace  a  thing  of  so  perilous  consequence, 
daoold  cause  posterity  to  feel  those  evils,  Hooker. 

4.  Angry  testiness;    passionate  vehe- 
mence. 

HA'STiSGS-f  "•«•  ph  [from  hasty.") 
1.  Peas  that  come  early. 

A>  loud  aa  one  that  sings  bis  part 
To  ■  wheel- barrow,  or  turnip-cart, 
Or  your  new  nick-named  old  invention 
To  cry  given  hasting!  with  an  engine. 

Hudibrot,  Ep.  fe  Sidrophet. 
The  large  white  and  green  hasting*  are  not  to 
be  act  till  the  cold  la  over.  Mortimer. 
%  Any  early  fruit;  as,  /tastings  for  pears 
arid  apples  soon  ripe.    Cotgrave  and 
Sherwood.    So  likewise  roses  oThasti- 
veau,  very  forward  roses.  Cotgrave. 
Ha"sty.  adj.  [hastif,  Fr.  from  haste; 

haestig,  Dutch.] 
1.  Quick;  speedy. 

Ia  this  the  counsel  that  «e  tvro  have  Uuu-'d, 
The  siwers  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty  footed  time 
For  parting  us !  ao*r|ic«rr. 
1.  Passionate ;  vehement. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understand- 
iog ;  but  be  that  is  Aoafy  of  spirit  eiahcth  feUy. 

Free,  riv.  89. 

5.  Rash ;  precipitate. 

Seest  thou  a  man  that  ia  Saaty  in  his  words  ? 
There  »  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 


Dorset. 

HAT.  n.  s.  [hot:,  Suxon  ;  hatt,  German.] 
A  cover  for  the  head. 

She's  as  big  aa  he  is;  and  there's  her  thrum 
hat,  and  her  mo  flier  too.  Sattsprure. 

Out  of  mere  ambition  yon  have  made 
Your  holy  kat  he  etarapt  on  the  king'a  coin. 

Skakspeare. 

His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  montcro. 

Bacon. 

Hemic*  o'er  bis  head  in  air  appear 'd, 
And  with  soft  words  bis  drooping  spirits  checr'd ; 
His  hat  adorn'd  with  wings  disclos'd  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep  compelling 
rod.  Dnpttn. 

Ha'tband.  ft.  S.  [hat  and  band.]  A  string 
tied  round  the  hat. 

Tbvy  bad  bau  of  blue  velvet,  with  floe  plumes 
of  divers  colours,  set  round  like  hatbands.  Roam. 

Room  for  the  noble  gladiator  !  ace 
His  coat  and  hatband  shew  Ilia  quality.  Dryden. 
Ha'tbox.*  b.  *.  [hat  and  box.]  The 
modem  word  for  hatcase.    Sec  Hat- 
cask. 

Hat'case.  n.  s.  [hat  and  case.]  A  slight 
box  for  a  hat. 

I  might  mention  a  haseast,  which  1  would  not 
exchange  for  all  the  beaver*  in  Great  Britain. 

.1>tdu.-,n. 

To  HATCHf  v.  a.  [hecien,  German,  as 
Skinner  thinks,  from  heghen,  eghen,  asj, 
egg,  Saxon. 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  the 
warmth  of  incubation. 

He  kindly  apreada  hia  spacious  wing, 
And  hatches  plenty  for  tb'  ensuing  spring.  Denk. 

Tbe  tepid  eaves  and  fens,  and  shores, 
Their  brood  aa  nuiueroui  hatch  from  the  ogg%, 
that  eoon 

Bunting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  To  quicken  the  egg  by  incubation. 

When  they  bare  laid  xich  a  number  of  egg*  a* 
they  can  conveniently  eovcr  and  hatch,  they  give 
over,  and  begin  to  ait.  Kay. 

Others  Ante*  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  till  it 
la  able  to  shift  for  itself.  .ttidu'm. 

3.  To  produce  by  precedent  action. 

Which  thing  they  very  well  know,  and,  I  doubt 

•  great  both 
Ariansare 
heresy  have 

chosen  those  churches  a*  Attest  nests,  where  Aihe- 
nssius's  creed  is  not  heard.  Hooker. 

4.  To  form  by  meditation ;  to  contrive. 

He  ws*  a  man  harmless  and  faithful,  and  one 
who  never  hatched  any  hopes  prejudicial  to  tbe 
king,  but  always  intended  hia  safety  and  honour 


not,  will  easily  confess,  who  live  to  thetr  pre, 
toil  and  grief,  where  tbe  blasphcmiea  of  Are 
renewed  by  them,  who  to  hatch  their  hens 
chosen  those  churchr*  as  Htte-.t  iicMs  'vhcre 


Thy  wicked  head  never  at  rest,  but 
And  hatching  hellish  things. 

Jteaum.  and  Ft.  Might  Waiker. 

5.  [From  hacher,  Fr.  to  cut,  particularly  to 
engrave  upon  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  V. 
Cotgrave  in  HaciiL  See  also  Hatcii- 
isc]  To  shade  by  lines  in  drawing  or 
graving. 
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Who  tint  »hall  wound,  throu 
blood  appearing  fresh, 
Shall  win  this  sword, 


silver'd  and  feu.  At. 


Such  aa  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of 
Should  bold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again 
As  venerable  Nestor  hatch'd  In  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  strong  ss  the  aile  tree 
On  which  heaven  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian  ears 
To  hi*  eapcriene'd  tongue.  Skoktiieare. 

Those  lender  airs,  and  those  hatching  strokes  nf 
the  pencil,  which  make  a  kind  of  minced  mem  in 
painting,  are  never  able  to  deceive  the  sight. 

Jhyder,. 

Why  should  not  I 
I)«t  on  my  horse  well  trapp'd,  my  sword  well 
hatch'd  r 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Bonduco. 
Some  grave  Instructors  on  my  life ;  they  look 
For  all  tbe  world,  hie  old  halch'd  hilts. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  falentinian. 
A  sword  bravely  gilt  and  hatched  with  gold. 

Heath,  Ckron.  of  Ike  Cur.  Van,  p.  411. 
6.  To  steep,  [from  the  preceding  sense.] 
His  weapon  Aatrt'd  in  blood. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Hum. . 
His  fare 

Is  hatch'd  with  impndency  Uuerfold  thick. 


To  Hatch.T  t>.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  the  state  of  growing  quick. 

He  observed  circumstances  in  eggs,  whilst  they 
were  hatching,  wbich  varied.  Boyle. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance  towards 
effect. 

The  soldiers  Dud  I 
As  yet  there's  none  a  AoicAiiuj. 

Krm.Pl.  and  Ft.  Mad  i 

Hatch.T  »•  *•  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg. 

In  Ibe  age  of  Aristotle,  it  was  generally  said 
that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  hatch  of  the  cuckoo. 

TV.  Byfmt'i  Hid.  of  Bird,. 

2.  The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg. 

3.  Disclosure;  discovery. 

Something'*  in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do- doubt,  the  hatch  and  the  ' 
Will  be  some 


4.  [hasca,  Saxon ;  heclce,  Dutch,  a  bolt.] 
A  half  door ;  a  door  with  an  opening 
over  it :  perhaps  from  hacher,  to  cut,  as 
a  hatch  is  part  of  a  door  cut  in  two. 

Something  about,  a  little  from  die  right, 
In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch.  Skaktp. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  The  doors  or  open- 
ings by  which  they  descend  from  one 
deck  or  floor  of  a  ship  to  another. 

To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art, 
There  shall  Ummj  find  tbe  mariners  asleep 


»ci<;«m',  Tempest. 
t'sbid;  . 
r  hatches  stow'd. 

Shotrpemr,  Tempest. 
So  sca*.  impelled  by  winds  with  added  power, 
Assault  the  aides,  and  o'er  the  AalcArj  tow'r. 


The  in 


A  ship  was  fastened  to  the  hhoro; 
The  plank  waa  ready  laid  for  safe  ascent, 
For  shelter  there  the  trembling  shadow  bent, 
And  skip'd  and  skulk 'd,  and  under  hatchet  went. 

Drydern. 

6.  To  be  under  Hatches.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  iguominy,  poverty,  or  depression. 

Some,  who  have  been  phlegroatick,  and  there- 
fore meek,  or  kept  stnatrr  hatchet,  and  then  Tors 
lowly.    Dean  Pierce,  Serm.  29  May  1661,  p.  34. 
He  assures  us  how  this  fatherhood  continued  its 
,  till  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  and  then  1 
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7*  Hatchet.  Floodgates.  Aintworth. 
To  HATCHEUf  v.  a.  [hachelen,  Germ.] 

To  beat  flax,  so  as  to  separate  the  fibrous 

from  the  brittle  part. 

Hi*  teeth  an  "7  induitrious  io  their  calling  , 
and  bis  chopi  like  a  Bridewell  perpetually  AnrcA- 
t/jxf.  Sutler,  Ren.  ii.  S.GB. 

Tlie  asbestoa,  mentioned  by  Kircber  in  his  de- 
acriptioo.  of  China,  pot  into  water,  moulders  like 
day,  and  i*  »  librou*  imail  ciorcvcncc,  1  . 

^  ,       -  ^  ...  :  1.    I...  _  .f..— .  • ..  1 


i  lo  his  ifundut 
SwHerrmteta.  Woodward. 

HA'TCH»L.t  ». «.  [from  the  verb ;  hacheU, 
German. 3  The  instrument  with  which 
flax  is  beaten.  Sherwood. 

Ha'TCHBLLER.T   «•  *•   [from  hatchfi,]  A 

beater  of  flax,  [trrarurier,  Fr.] 

Cot  grave  and  Sherwood. 
Ha'TCHEr.*  [from  hatch.]    A  contriver. 
Let  (be  begrttrri  and  kaichen  of  n«w  opinion, 
be  amascd. 

Ue,  B6a  of  Brigkte*  Beauty,  (I6H.)  p.  32. 
A  manner  in  baste,  a  great  Hatcher  and  breeder 
of  business.  SwoT  JW  ^a  Tu>,  §  9. 

HATCHET.*  ».  s.  [AncAe,  hachette,  Ft.  ; 
ascis,  Latin.  See  To  Hack.  Our  word 
was  formerly  written  without  the  t, 
agreeably  to  the  etymology.  See  But- 
ler* Eng.Gramm.  1633,  p.  35.]  A  small 


is  to  bow 


Hit  harmful  hatchet  bo  haul  in  bis  hand 
And  to  to*  field  be  speedelb.  Sjpemer. 
Ye  •hall  bare  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the 
help  of  a  ante*. 

"  »,  Hen.  VI. 


Tynbaus,  the  foster. fnUr  of  the  beaat, 
Then  ciench'd  a  hatchet  io  bis  horny  6*.  Ihyd. 

Our  countryman  pn-%entod  bin  with  a  curious 
hatchet  i  and  asking  him  whether  it  had  a  good 
edge,  tried  it  upon  ibc  donor.  Additon. 

H  a'tch  et-pace.  ».  t.  An  ugly  face ;  such, 
I  suppose,  as  might  be  hewn  out  of  a 
block  by  a  hatchet. 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace; 
An  ugly  beau  adores  a  katchet-fn:e.  Drylen. 

Ha'tchiko.*  n.t.  [from  the  fifUi  sense  of 
To  hatch.)  A  kind  of  drawing.  See 
To  Etch. 

[The]  Bgura  is  afterwards  with  needles  drawn 
deeper  quite  through  the  ground,  and  ell  the 
thsdows  and  koteltingi  put  In.  Harm. 

Ha'tohmbnt.^  it.  *.  [corrupted  from 
achievement,  sometimes  written,  and  also 
pronounced,  aichievement.]  An  armo- 
rial escutcheon,  exhibited  on  the  hearse 
at  funerals ;  and  sometimes  hung  up  in 
churches. 

His  meant  of  death,  his  obscure  fuoeral, 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones. 
No  aoble  rights  nor  formal  ostentation, 
Crr  to  be  heard.  Shaiipeare. 

I  would  hare  master  I'veH-mantle,  ber  grace's 
herald,  to  pluck  down  his  halehmenU,  rcsvrso  his 
coat  armour,  and  nullify  him  for  do  gentleman. 

g.  Jmsm,  Staple  of  Newt. 
Receive  these  pledges, 
These  hatchmemtt  of  our  giief,  aad  grace  us  so 


To  pber  'em  on  this  hearse. 

Beaum.  and  FL  Bonduea. 

Ha'tCHWAY.*    n.  *.   [hatchet  and  way.] 
The  way  over  or  through  the  hatches. 


HAT 

To  HATE.  v.  a.  [hanan,  Saxon.]  To 
detest;  to  abhor;  to  abominate;  to  re- 
gard with  the  passion  contrary  to  love. 

You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 

—  Tour  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

Shnttpeart. 
Do  alt  mm  kill  the  thing  they  do  not  love? 

—  Hotel  any  man  the  thing  be  would  not  kill  ? 

—  Ev'ry  offence  is  not  a  bale  at  first.  Shake/fare- 
Those  old  Inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,  whom 

thou  lialcsl  for  doing  most  odioue  work*. 

mti.  ia.  4. 

But  whatsoever  our  jarring  fortunes  prove, 

;  two  may  love. 

Dryden. 

Hate.  ».  t.  [hate,  Saxon.]  Malignity ; 
detestation ;  the  contrary  to  love. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Tour  favours  nor  your  hate.  Shahptare. 
Hate  to  Mttcntius,  arm'd  five  hundred  mure. 

Dryden. 

that  the  afflicted  are  not  sl- 
ot" divine  hale. 
Broome,  Notetm  the  Odyuey 

Ha'teable.*  adj.  [from  Ante.]  Detest- 
able.   It  should  be  written  hatabte. 

Sherwood. 
Ha'tefuu  adj.  [hate  and/utf.] 
1.  Causing  abhorrence;  odious;  ab 
able;  detestable. 

My  name's  Macbeth 

—  The  devil  himself  could  nut  pronounce  a  title 
Mnre  hitrful  to  mine  ear.  Shahtpeaee. 

There  la  no  vice  more  hateful  to  God  and  man 
than  ingratitude.  Peacham. 

Whet  owe  I  to  his  command. 
Who  liates  me,  and  bath  hither  thrust  me  down, 
Tu  ait  in  hateful  office  liere  eonun'd, 
Inhabitant  c(  hesren,  and  beav'nly  born  ? 

Milton,  P.  L. 

I  bear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  step*  :   I  must  be  viewless  now. 


joniin- 


ButUrobrM.Aair/W  gnome! 
He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow.  Hope. 

2.  Feeling  abhorrence;  abhorrent;  detest- 
ing ;  malignant ;  malevolent. 

Pal anion  compeil'd 

No  more  to  try  the  fortuoe  of  the  field ; 

And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  ey  w 

His  rital'a  conquest.  Dryden. 

HA'TKnjLLY.t  adv.  [from  hateful.] 

1.  Odiously;  abominably. 

The  ceremony  was  hatefully  tedious. 

mUrutwhwndt  JVoi**  p»  75. 

2.  Malignantly;  maliciously. 

All  their  heart*  «t.xxi  hatefully  appaid 
Long  since.  Chapman. 

They  shall  deal  with  thee  hatefully,  take  away  all 
thy  labour,  and  learr  tbee  naked  and  bare. 

£at*.  uliL  99. 

H.\  tefdlness.  n.t.  [flrom  hateful.']  Odi- 
ousneas. 

Ha'ter.  n.t.  [from  hate.']  One  that  hates; 
an  abhorrer ;  a  detester. 

I  of  ber  understood  of  tl»t  most  noble  con- 
stancy, which  wbewocrer  [inn  nut  sliews  himself  to 
be  a  hater  at  virtue,  and  unworthy  to  live  in  the 
society  of  mankind.  Sidney. 

Whilst  be  stood  np  and  spoke. 
He  waa  my  master,  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  fall  Asters.  Shat'jirMre. 
An  enemy  to  God,  and  a  hater  of  all  £i*->d, 

Amtra. 

They  never  wanted  so  much  knowledge  as  to 
aad  convince  them  of  the  unlawniloess  of 
being  a  murderer,  an  hater  of  God,  and  a 
it-breaker. 
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Ha'tred.  >>.  i.  [from  hate.]  Hate;  ill- 
will  ;  malignity ;  malevolence ;  dislike ; 
abhorrence ;  detestation  ;  abomination  ; 
the  passion  contrary  to  love. 

Hatred  is  the  thought  of  the  pain  which  any 
thing  )irrwnt  or  absent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us. 

Lode. 

I  wish  I  had  a  cauae  10  seek  bun  there. 
To  oppose  his  tains'  fully.  Slafanwir. 

Haired  is  the  passion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  evcrattioa  end  hostility  included  in  its  very 
ruence ;  but  then  if  there  could  base  been  hatred 
in  die  world  when  there  waa  scarce  any  diing 
Odious,  it  would  hare  acted  within  the  compaa  of 
its  proper  object.  South. 

HatrtrU  are  often  begot  tea  from  slight  and  al- 
most innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels  propagated 
in  die  world.  l.ockc. 

Retain  no  malice  nor  hatred  against  any  :  be 
ready  lo  do  thern  all  the  kindncas  you  are  able. 

rote. 

She  is  a  Presbyterian  of  the  most  rank  aad 
virulent  kind,  and  consequently  has  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  church.  Sirift. 

Hatred  haa  in  it  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  lust 
the  guilt  of  adultery.  Sherlock. 

Ha'ttbd.*  adj.  [from  hat.]  Wearing  a 
hat  of  any  kind. 

Ceremony  has  made  many  fools: 
It  is  as  easy  way  unto  a  duchess, 
As  to  a  hatted  dama.  TVumeur,  Revenger  t  Trmg. 

To  Ha'tter.  v.  a.    [Perhaps  corrupted 
from  batter.']    To  harass  ;  to  weary ;  to 
wear  out  with  fatigue. 
He's  iMer'd  out  with  penance.  Dryden. 

Ha'tter.  n.  t.  [from  hat.]  A  maker  of 
hats. 

A  hatter  sella  a  dozen  of  halt  for  five  luilliujrt 
a-piecc  Sutft. 

Ha'ttle.*  adj.  Wild ;  skittish.  "  Tie 
the  hattle  kye  by  the  horn."  Grose,  and 
Wilbrnham  s  Chesh.  Gloss. 

Ha'ttock.t  «•  *•  \_attock,  Erse.]  A  shock 
of  corn ;  containing  twelve  sheaves  ac- 
cording to  some ;  and  only  three  sheaves 
laid  together  according  to  others. 

Hau'berk.t  n,  t.  [hauberg,  old  French. 
See  Habergbok.]  A  coat  of  mail 
without  sleeves,  made  of  plate  or  of 
chain-mail. 

And  on  the  AsuSer**  struck  the  prince  so  I 
That  quite  diipartrd  sll  the  linked  frame. 
And  pierced  to  the  skin.  Spemrr,  F.  Q. 

Hcruberkt  and  helms  are  hewed  with  many  a 
wound ; 
The  mighty  ma 
They  break  the 
bend. 

To  HAVE.t  "•«"•  m  the  present  I  have, 
thou  hast ,  he  hath  ;  we,  ye,  they  have  ; 
nret.  and  part.  pass.  had.  [haban,  Goth- 
ick  ;  habban,  Saxon  ;  hehben,  Dutch  ; 
haber,  old  French ;  habeo,  Latin.  The 
Saxons  also  had  hapan  ;  \cc\.hafa ;  Su. 
Goth,  hafveas  modern  French,  aeotr; 
Ital.  avere.] 

1.  Not  to  be  without. 

I  have  brought  him  before  you,  that  after  ex. 
■mioaliou  had  I  might  Aose  something  to  wriu. 

^cts,  1ST.  »6. 

2.  To  carry ;  to  wear. 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  who  sat 
as  on  horieback,  baring  nothing  upon  him.  Sidney. 

3.  To  make  use  of. 

I  have  no  Levita  to  any  priest.  Judge,,  «vii.  13. 
*.  Toi 


i  tore. 
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He  lint  gathered  much  Aid 
he  thai  gathered  little  hai  no  lack.  End.  svi.  18. 

5.  To  obtain  ;  to  enjoy  :  to  possess. 

Now,  O  FaUrer,  glorify  me  with  thine  own  fc)f, 
with  the  glory  which  I  tad  with  thee  before  tlte 
world  was.    '  St.  Jain.  lvii.  S. 

6.  To  take  ;  to  receive. 

A  secret  happiness,  in  Petronius,  is  caltcd  ai 
rvun  /WiWraJ,  and  wlrieh  I  supposo  he  had  frtra 
the  fiticuer  audere  at  Horace.  Dryien 

7.  To  be  in  Boy  slate ;  to  be  attended  with 
or  united  to  as  accident  or  concomitant 

Hare  I  need  of  madmen,  that  ye  have  brought 
wmftlUrw?  1  Sam.  ni.  li. 

8.  To  put ;  to  take. 

That  done,  go  Rod  cart  it,  and  have  it  away. 

Tuuer. 

9.  To  procure :  to  find. 

Whence  should  I  have  fle-sti  to  give  unto  all 
thia  people?  Xumbertt  xi.  13 

10.  Not  to  neglect ;  not  to  omit. 

I  cannot  speak ;  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
bunt !  Well,  sweet  Jack,  Ani*  a  care  of  thyself. 

Shaktjienre,  Hen.  IV. 

Your  plea  is  good ;  but  ilill  I  wit  beware  : 
Lawn  arc  explained  by  men ;  ao  hate  a  cafe.  Pop*. 

11.  To  hold;  to  regard. 

Of  them  shall  I  be  ha*l  in  honour.  9  Sam. 

The  proud  Aim  had  ine  greatly  in  dcri«ion. 


12.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold  opinion. 
Sometime*  thry  will  A.nic  them  to  be  natural 

licat,  whereat  tome  of  them  are  crude  and  cold ; 
and  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  ijuali- 
tie*  of  the  tangible  parts,  wbcrcaa  they  are  thing* 
by  themselves.  Baevn. 

13.  To  contain. 

You  hare  of  these  pedlar*  that  hare  more  In  'em 
Ihajiynii'd  thii;lr,  thter, 


Drfden. 


>r  believe  be  can  have  every  thing 
in  bun,  by  wearing  Ida  apparel  neatly.  Shaitpcmrr. 

II.  To  require;  to  claim. 

What  would  these  madmen  have  t 
First  they  would  bribe  us  without 
Deceive  us  without  common  sense, 
And  without  pow'r  endure. 

15.  To  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another. 

If  1  had  been  married  to  hiin.  for  all  he  was 
In  woman'!  apparel,  I  would  not  hare  had  him. 

Shalupenre. 

16.  To  be  engaged  as  in  a  task  or  employ- 
ment. 

Kwe  maintain  thing,  that  arc  established,  we 
have  to  Ori re  with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudice*, 
difpljr  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  mm.  floater. 

The  Spaniard's  captain  never AnrA  to  meddle  with 
his  soldier's  pay.  Spenter  en  Ireland. 

Of  the  evils  which  kindred  the  peace  and  goad 
ordering  of  that  land,  the  inconvenience  of  the  laws 
*ii  lint  first  which  ymi  And  in  hand. 

Sfwrurr  est  Ireland. 

King*  Ansv?  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  prelate*  or  clergy, 
their  noble*,  tbeir  merchants,  and  their  common*. 

Bueon. 

17.  To  wish;  to  desire;  in  a  lax  sense, 
[from  the  Lat.  aivro.] 

I  had  ralber  be  a  door  keeper  in  the  house  of  my  ! 
God,  than  to  dwell  in  tue  teuu  of  wickedness. 

JWm. 

I  would  Artie  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind 
of  life  or  series  of  actions,  in  which  the  choice  of 
others,  or  hit  own  necessities,  may  lure  engaged 
him. 


18.  To  buy 

i  cheaper,  Caliier. 

19.  It  is  most  used  in  English,  as  in  other 
European  languages,  as  an  auxiliary  verb 


i  were  rated  only  by  art 
AaJV  Uactn  inucli 
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to  make  the  tenses ;  have,  hast,  and  hath 
or  has,  the  preterperfect ;  and  had  and 
hadtt  the  preterplupcrfect. 

If  there  And  lieen  words  enow  between  tfaesn  to 
Auw  expressed  provocation,  they  had  gone  together 
by  the  ears.  Confrere. 

I  hare  heard  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  litis 
age  hai  produced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  all 
the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  assure  me,  upon  his 
bting  obliged  to  search  into  reeords,  that  he  at  last 
took  an  incredible  pleasure  in  it.  Additm. 

t  hart  not  here  considered  custom  as  it  makes 
things  easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and 
though  others  Auie  made  die  same  reflections,  it  is 
pomible  they  may  not  Aow  drawn  those  uses  from 
it.  Additon 

Thai  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is 
■aid  to  have  given  to  his  disciples,  and  which  tint 
philosopher  must  Aaiv;  drawn  frutn  the  obsrrration 
1  Am«e  enlarged  upon.  Additon. 

llie  gods  Ante  placed  labour  before  virtue. 

Additon. 

This  observation  we  have  made  on  man. 

AJdi*rn. 

Evil  spirits  Airer  contracted  in  the  body,  habits 
of  lust  and  sensuality,  malice  and  revenge. 

Additon. 

There  torment*  have  already  taken  root  in  them. 

Additon. 

That  excellent  author  hat  shewn  bnw  erery  par- 
ticular custom  and  habit  of  virtue  will,  in  it*  own 
nature,  produce  the  laravcn,  or  state  of  happiness, 
in  him  who  shall  hereafter  practise  it.  Adduan. 

20.  IIavk  at,  or  with,  is  an  expression  de- 
noting resolution  to  make  some  attempt. 
They  seem  to  be  imperative  expressions; 
have  this  at  you ;  let  this  reach  you,  or 
take  this  ;  have  xeilh  you ;  take  this  with 
you  :  but  this  will  not  explain  have  at  it, 
or  have  at  him,  which  must  be  considered 
as  more  elliptical :  as,  we  will  have  a  trial 
at  it,  or  at  him.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Have 
tvith  you  is  a  common  expression  denot- 
ing readiness  to  attend  another  ;  mean- 
ing, I  will  go  along  with  you. 

He  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  raaikv, 
let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him. 

Shaktueare. 

I  can  bear  my  part;  'tis  my  occupation  :  have 
al  it  with  you.  Shahtjtarr. 

Mrs.  ford.  Will  you  go,  Mrs  Page? 

■Afrr.  Page.  Hate  u-UA  you. 

Shnttpearr,  Merry  IF".  a/|  iTiltaW. 

laga.  Captain,  will  you  go  ? 

Olhet.  Hare  wilh  you.  Shaitpeare,  Othello. 

I  never  was  out  al  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  k 
the  maddest  I  ever  undertook  :  have  with  you,  lady 
mine ;  I  take  you  at  your  word.  Uryden. 

21.  Have  after,  an  expression  of  the  same 
import  as  have  xcilh  you,  i.  e.  I  will  follow 
you. 

Mar.  Let's  follow  •  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  bim. 
Hot.  Have  after.  Shattjieart,  HanJel. 

Ha'vei.hss.*  ai/j.  [have  and  less.]  Having 
little  or  nothing.    An  old  word. 

As  poore  as  Jolt,  and  loveles, 
Out  taken  one  for  hmxtet.  Cower,  Con/.  Am,  B.  5. 

HA'VEN.f  ft.  s.  [Sax.  hvr-n;  Iceland. 
hnfn;  Dutch,  haven,-  from  the  Goth. 
havan,  to  contain.] 
1.  A  port ;  a  harbour  ;  a  station  for  ships. 
Love  was  threatened  and  promised  to  him,  and 
his  cousin,  as  both  the  tempest  and  Anreis  of  their 
best  years.  Kidney. 

Order  fur  sea  is  given  • 
They  lav*  put  forth  die  haven.  Shahprare. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  sailing,  we  entered 
into  a  good  Amx»,  being  the  port  of  ■  fair  city. 

Baam. 


HAH 

The  mi  pen  beheld,  as  soon  as  day  appear'd. 
The  na%y  under  sail,  the  Anivn  clear'il.  Dmham 

We  may  lie  shipwreck *d  by  her  breath : 
Love,  (avour'd  once  widi  that  sweet  gate, 
Doubles  bis  baste,  and  fill*  his  sail, 
Till  be  arrive,  where  she  must  prove, 
'Jlse  Amsm,  or  tlie  rock  of  lore.  Walk*. 
2.  A  shelter ;  an  asylum. 

All  places,  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  Aeirsu. 

SrKtCtilp  f  ffsr»f 

HVvKXEn.  n.  s.  [from  haven.]  An  over^ 
seer  of  a  port. 

These  carls  and  dukes  appointed  their  special 
officers  as  receiver.  Anew,  ami  customer.  Can  v. 

Ha'vkb.  ».  /.  [from  have.}  Possessor ; 
holder. 

Valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  An  err.  Jtkaitpearr. 

HA'vEH.f  This  is  a  common  word  in  the 
northern  counties  for  oats;  as  haver 
bread  for  oaten  bread  :  perhaps  properly 
arr»,  from  avena,  Latin,  Dr.  Johnson 
says.  Haver  is,  however,  the  Dutch 
word. 

\V  hcn  you  would  anneal,  take  a  blue  stone, 

ami 


lay  it  upon  the  cross  bars  of  iron. 
Ha'vkrsack.*  n.  s.  A  kind  of  coarse  bag, 

in  which  soldiers  carry  provisions. 
Hauuh.*  n.  s.    See  Haw. 
HAUGHT.f  adj.  [old  French  halt,  hault, 
and  then  haui  ;  from  the  Latin  alius. 
Out  own  word  was  also  written  haut,  at 
well  as  haught.] 
1.  Haughty  ;  insolent ;  proud,  contemp- 
tuous ;  arrogant.  Obsolete. 
Proud  Lucifer,  which  from  the  heavens  on  high 

Down  to  the  pit  of  hell  below  was  cast,  

More  Ann/  of  heart  was  not  before  his  fall, 
Than  was  ibis  proud  and  pompous  rardinafl. 

Uir.for  Mag.  p. 
The  proud  imulunR  queen, 


No  lord  of  thine,  I 
Nor  no  man's  lord. 
[Thou]  drov  uoe 


ting  king  like  wax. 

Mihti/varr. 
insulting  man ; 

Shah*}  *  are. 
proud  and  haul. 
Milton,  Pi.  80. 
2.  High  ;  proudly  magnanimous. 
His  courage  AoiijAi 
Desir'd  of  foreign  focmen  to  be  known, 
And  far  abroad  for  strange  adventuni  sought. 

5)*K*rr,  F.  4?. 
This  havghl  resolve  becomes  your  majesty. 

Mnr'love,  A".  Kd»\  II. 
HA'rc.iiTlLY.f     adv.     [from  haughty.] 
Proudly  ;  arrogantly ;  contemptuously. 

Neither  shall  they  go  hau/fhli/y.      Mitah,  ii.  3. 
Her  heavenly  form  loo  haughtily  sbe  prii'd ; 
I  lis  person  listed,  and  bis  gifts  dctpis'd.   Dry  den. 
H.\'i:i;htixess.t  n.  s.    [from  haughty.] 
Pride;  arrogance;  the  quality  of  being 


arrogance; 
haughty. 

Weening  in  his  pride  to  make  the  land  navig- 
able, and  the  sea  passable  by  font.  Such  was  Use 
the  havzhiinru  of  his  mind.  t  Mace.  v.  31. 

By  the  bead  we  make  known  our  supplications 
our  threatening*,  our  mildness,  our  havghlmeu, 
our  love,  and  our  hatred.  Dryden. 

IlA'LtiHTv.t   adj.    [from  haught.  Sc« 
Hai  (itiT.] 

1.  Proud;  insolent;  arrogant;  contemp- 
tuous. 

His  wife,  bring  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  im- 
perious nature,  and  of  a  wit  superior  to  his,  quick- 
ly resulted  tue  diurespect  she  received  from  him. 

Clarendon. 
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with 


I  shall  ting  of 
And  haughty  muU,  Out 
Id  fighting  fields  purtu'd 


2.  Proudly  great. 

Our  vanquiah'd  will*  that  pirating  force  obey : 
Her  goodness  lakes  our  liberty  iwjj 
And  haughty  Britain  yield,  to  arbitrary 

i.  Bold ;  adventurous ;  of  high  hazard. 
Obsolete. 

Wlio  now  thill  girt  mc  words  ind  sound 
Jvqmil  unio  this  haughty  enterprise  ? 
Or  wlio  shall  lend  me  wings,  with  which  from 
ground 

Mr  lowly  ton*  nuy  loftily  arise  ?  Spenttr,  F.  Q- 
*.  High ;  proudly  magnanimous. 

Valiant  ind  rirtuoun,  full  of  haughty  courage, 
Shohpenrt,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 
5,  High  ;  lofty.    Not  now  in  use. 

The  wholesome  bearbes,  the  hnutie  pleasant 
trees.     Sonnet,  A".  Jamet'i  Lepanta,  (1591.) 
Yea,  God  who  rule*  the  haughty  heaven  sbigb," 
Itirieh'd  my  realme,  with  foyton  of  each  thing  j 
Abundant  store  did  make  my  people  sing. 

Mir.  fir  Mug.  p.  806. 

Ha'vino.+  n.  s.  [from  have.'] 
J.  Possession ;  estate;  fortune.  [Span. 
hazienda.] 

My  baring  Is  not  much ; 
111  make  division  of  my  present  with  yon ; 
Hold,  there  i.  half  my  coffer. 

Shairtpeore,  Tw.  A7gAt. 
Oor  content  u  our  boat  hmxug. 

Shahpeare,  Hen.  FIJI. 

S.  The  act  or  state  of  possessing. 

Of  the  one  side,  wai  alleged  the  hating  a  picture, 
which  the  other  wanted  j  of  the  other  tide,  the  first 
striking  the  sliield.  Sidney. 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  limes, 
Where  none  will  sweat  twit  for  promotion  j 
And  having  that,  do  choak  their  service  up, 
Er'o  with  the  having.     Shahpeart,  At  gov  tilt  it. 

5.  Behaviour  ;  regularity.  This  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Scottish  dialect,  [haef,  Su. 
Goth,  from  haefea,  to  become.]  It  may 
possibly  be  tlie  meaning,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  in  the  following  example  from 
Shakspeare's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ; 
and  yet  in  a  note  upon  the  word,  in  the 
edition  of  the  poet,  he  positively  states 
it  to  be,  in  this  very  passage,  the  same, 
as  estate  or  fortune  ;  which  indeed  it  is. 
In  Devonshire,  according  to  Grose,  ha- 
twice  denotes  manners,  good  behaviour.  I 

The  gentleman  is  of  no  Aoptns;.'  he  kept  com- 
pany Willi  tike  wild  prince  and  Point:  he  it  of  loo 
high  a  region  ;  he  knows  too  much.  Shairj^are. 

Ha'viour-t  »•  f  for  behaviour.  Dr.  John- 
son says.  But  it  is  not  an  abbreviation 
of  behaviour:  for  it  was  formerly  a  very 
common  word,  and  is  yet  retained  in 
low  language  ;  as,  do  you  think  I  have 


H  A  U 

violence  ;  and  to  persons,  awkwardness 
or  rudeness.  This  word  is  liberally  ex- 
emplified in  hale i  etymology  is  regarded 
in  hale,  and  pronunciation  in  haul. 

Thy  Dol,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thougl'-U, 
It  in  base  durance  and  contagious  prison, 
HauTd  thither  by  mechanick  dirty  hands,  Shah,. 

The  youth  with  tonga  and  Humes, 
Some  <UiKf ;  some  Am/the  rope.  Dtnham. 

Some  the  wheels  prepare. 
And  fatten  to  the  hones'  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  uY  unwieldy  beast. 

I  hi.       d      b        rail  el  fid*"' 


H  A  V 

I  do  earns!  thee  In  the  battle  thus, 
Because  tome  tell  me  that  Ihou  art  a  king. 


scinble  his  own.  StrM. 

Thither  they  ben!,  and  haul''!  their  thipt  to  land  ; 
The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand.  Ftp*. 


Is  hauTd  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Tsemsm. 
To  Haul  Me  Wind,"    To  direct  the 

course  of  a  ship  nearer  to  that  point  of 

the  compass,  from  which  the  wind  arises. 
Haul-  n.  i.  [f  rom  the  verb  ]    Pull ;  vio* 

lence  in  dragging. 
The  leap,  the  slap,  the  Ann/.  TAemwn. 

Haulm.*  n.s.    See  Haum. 
To  Haulsk.*   See  To  Halsb. 
Ha'ulsea.  n.  t.    See  Halser. 
Haum.t  h.  t.  [written  also  home,  halm, 
haulm,  haxom,  and  halms  Sax.  healm, 
halm ;  Dutch  and  Danish,  halm  ;  Latin, 
calamus ;  Gr.  iusao^k.] 
I .  The  stem  or  stalk  of  corn ;  also,  the 
stubble  gathered  after  the  corn  is  housed. 
In  champion  coturtrie  a  pleasure  they  take 


forgot  my  AawWs,  i.  e.  my 


i  the  Su.  Goth,  hae/va,  to  become.] 
manners. 

Her  heavenly  lurair,  ber  princely  grace, 

Spenser,  Shep.  Col.  JprO. 
Their  ill  honour  garret  men  missay 
Moth  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay. 

Spemer,  Shep,  Cul  Sept. 
Put  thyself 

Into  a  aossetir  of  less  feu.        Shaitpeare,  Cysts. 

To  HAUL.  v.  a.  [htder,  French  to  draw.] 
To  pull ;  to  draw ;  to  drag  by  violence. 
A  word  which,  applied  to  things,  implies  | 


To  mow  up  their 
The  Annas'  it  the  straw  of  the  wheat  or  the  rie, 
Which  once  being  reaped,  they  mow  by  and  by. 

TWarr. 

Having  stripped  off  the  awsi  or  bind*  from 
the  poles,  an  you  pick  the  bop*,  stack  tbem  up. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  horse-collar.  Sherwood's  Diet. 
1632.  Still  used  in  the  north  of  Eng. 
land. 

HAUNCH.  n.s.  ThancJke,  Dutch;  hanche, 
French ;  anca,  Italian.] 

1.  The  thigh  j  the  hip. 

Had,  groom!  didst  thou  not  ire  a  bleeding 
hind. 

Who*  right  saute*  cent  my  rtcdfsit  arrow 
strake?  Spentcr. 
To  make  a  man  able  to  teach  his  hone  to  stop 
and  turn  quick,  and  to  rest  on  his  AasuicAa  is  of 
use  to  a  geiitlrnisn  both  in  peace  and  war.  LocJtt. 

2.  The  rear ;  the  hind  part. 

Thou  art  a  Summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  tiugt 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  Shnktptart. 

Ha'unched*  adj.  [from  haunch.]  Having 
haunches ;  as  "  oig-haunehed"  i.  e.  hav- 
ing large  hips  or  hnuncbea.  Sherwood. 

To  HAUNT.*  v.  a.  lhanter,  French.] 

1.  Originally  to  accustom.  See  also 
Haunt. 

HaunJe  thytelf,  [in  the  prevent  version  errrriv 
thyself]  to  pits*.  Hlctife,  I  Tin.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  frequent;  to  be  much  about  any 
place  or  person. 

A  man  who  for  his  hospitality  it  so  much 
Actuates',  that  no  news  stir  but  come  to  bis  ears. 

Sidney. 

Now  we  being  brought  known  unto  her,  after 
once  we  were  acquainted,  and  acquainted  we  were 
toooer  th»n  uurselvct  etpected,  tbc  continually 


See  thit  dang'rous  forest  hamnu. 
And  in  aid  accents  utters  ber  complaints.  Waller. 

Earth  now 

Socur  d  like  to  heav'n,  a  seat  where  godt  might 
dwell, 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  A>iun< 

Her  sacred  shades.  MUun,  P.  L. 

Celestial  Venus  Aavnrt  Idslis's  grates  j 
Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves.  Pope. 

3.  It  is  used  frequently  in  an  ill  sense  of 
one  that  comes  unwelcome. 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my 


I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Xiailjxare. 

Oil,  could  I  see  my  country  teat ! 
There,  leaning  near  s  gentle  brook, 
Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book ; 
And  there  in  tweet  oblivion  drown 
Those  caret  that  haunt  the  court  and  town.  Smfl. 

4«  It  is  eminently  used  of  apparitions  or 
spectres  that  appear  in  a  particular 
place. 

Foul  spirits  haunt  ray  resting  pises. 
And  ghastly  visions  break  my  sleep  by  night. 

Pairfar. 

All  tliete  the  woes  of  Oedipus  have  known 
Your  fates,  your  furies,  and  your  haunted  town. 
i  Pope. 

To  Haunt.  t>.  ».   To  be  much  about ;  to 


1  ve  ii^u-g  (I  Dice  not  t 
In  honest  plainnets  thou 


not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  . 
In  honest  plainneta  woo  bast  Isrard  me  say, 
My  daughter's  not  for  thee.     Shnttpeare.  (HkelU 
Where  tucy  mott  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  ob- 
ten 'd 

Tlie  air  is  delicate.  Shahprmre,  Macbeth. 

HAUNT.f  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Custom ;  practice.  The  primary  sense. 
See  To  Haunt. 

Of  cloth-making  she  had  swiche  an  haunt. 
She  passed  them  of  Ipret  and  of  Gaunt. 

CTancsv,  Pnl.  C.  T. 

2.  Place  in  which  one  is  frequently  found. 

Know  and  tee  hit  place  where  hi»  hau'al  is,  and 
who  bath  seen  him  there.  1  Sent,  sxiii.  87. 

We  set  toils,  nets,  gins,  snare*,  and  traps,  for 
and  birds  in  their  own  haunti  i 

VI 

To  me  pertains  not,  the  replies, 
To  know  or  core  where  Cupid  flics  | 
What  are  hit  Astoria,  or  which  his  way. 
Where  he  would  dwell,  or  whither  stray 


ay. 

A  teenc  where,  it  a  god  should  cut  hit  % 
A  god  might  gtie  and  wonder  with  delight 


Prioe. 

Joy  touch'd  the  tnestenger  of  Heaven,  he  ttsy'd 
Entiuc'd,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survcy'd. 

Pope. 

3.  Habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 

The  haunt  you  liave  got  slwut  the  courtl  will 

jfrhuthrt-jl, 

Ha'untbr.  n. s.  [from  Aatraf .]  Frequenter; 
one  that  is  often  found  in  any  place. 

The  ancient  Grecians  were  an  mgenUMis  people, 
of  whom  die  vulgar  sort,  such  si  were  haunten 
of  theatres,  look  pleasure  in  the  conceits  of  Aria- 
tophanea.  IPaMe*  on  i&ticattes). 

O  goddess,  AasuuVr  of  the  w  oodland  green, 
Queeo  of  the  nelber  skies.  Orydeu. 

HA'VOCK.t  n.t.  [ha/ag,  Welsh,  devast- 
ation. Dr.  Johnson.  —  But  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Sax.  hafoc,  tne 
hawks  whence  our  havock  for  rapine  or 
devastation.  Waste  ;  wide  and  general 
devastation;  merciless  destruction. 
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Having  been  never  used  la  have  an;  thing  of 
their  own,  they  nuko  no  spare  of  any  thing,  but 
Aacjei  and  confusion  of  all  the;  meet  with. 

Spenter  ou  Ireland. 

Saul  mad*  Assoc*  of  the  church.     ./ffts,  viii.  3. 

Te  gods !  what  Iwt  doe»  ambition  make 
A  mo  off  four  works !  Adduan ,  Colo. 

The  Rabbins,  to  eiprcs*  the  pnt  Aanuc*  which 
has  been  made  of  the  Jews,  tell  us,  that  there 
were  each  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  a  hundred  yard*  in  circumference  above 
three  miles  into  the  tea.  Addiion. 

If  it  bad  either  air  or  fuel,  it  must  make  a 
greater  Aatw*  than  any  hUlory  mentions.  Cfteyitr. 

Ha'vock.T  interj.  [from  the  noun.]  A 
word  of  encouragement  to  slaughter ; 
a  term  formerly  meaning  that  no  quarter 
would  be  given. 

That  noo  man  be  so  hardy  to  crye  kaookr,  upon 
paynt  of  hym  that  is  so  found*  begynner,  to  dye 
therefor* ;  and  the  mnenaunt  to  be  cmpryumed, 
and  Iheyr  body**  punyshed  at  lb*  kynges  will. 

Statute  of  (Torre,  d;c.  *y  A".  Hen.  VII I.  ( 1 5 1  it. ) 

Why  stand  titan  royal  fronts  arnaacd  thus  ? 
Cry  AaeocA,  kings.  Shaispeart. 

Ate  by  his  side, 
Cries  Asvm* .'  and  leu  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

jtatanrarr^ 

To  Ha'vooic.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
waste  t  to  destroy ;  to  lay  waste. 

Whatsoever  rhey  leas*,  Urn  soldier  spoileth  and 
taauotvtit ,  to  that,  between  both,  nothing  is  left 
S/ienjer  an  Ireland. 

See,  with  what  heat  time  dogs  of  hell  advance, 
To  waste  and  kamti  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created !  Mdtm,  P.  L. 

Hacst.*  n.  s. 

1 .  A  draught ;  as  much  as  a  man  can 
swallow.  [Lat.  hatittut."]  Coles. 

2.  A  dry  cough.  [Sax.  hpofta,  a  cough  ; 
Icel.  hooste,  the  same.]  Itay  and  Grose 
{■lace  it  among  our  north-country  words. 

Ha'htbov.'i*  it.  i.  [Fr.  haul  bois,  q.  d.  high 
wood ;  a  term  said  to  be  given  to  this 
instrument,  because  its  tone  is  louder 
than  that  of  the  violin.  It  is  often 
written,  and  almost  always 
Aoftoy.]    A  wind  instrument. 

I  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  hi: 
for  you  might  hate  truss'd  htm  and  all  his  ap- 
parel into  an  eel-ikln ;  Ih*  case  of  a  treble  kaulbry 
was  a  mansion  for  him.  Skaktpeare. 

TIm  Winy,  not  as  now  with  lattcn  bound, 
And  rival  with  the  trumpet  for  his  sound, 
But  soft,  and  simple,  at  few  holes  hreath'd  time 
And  tune  too.  B.  Jmwn,  Horace's  Art  of  Po€try. 

Now  give  the  havJboyt  breath ;  he  comes,  he 
OOmes.  JJrytlcn. 

Ha'utboy  Strawberry.  See  Strawbf.kry. 
HAUTE  UR.*  n.  s.  [French.]  Pride; 

insolence ;  haughtiness. 
The  ibVjudgiug  seal  and  hauteur  of  this  king, 

in  pushing  things  to  extremity,  brought  ott  the 

Revolution. 

Bp.  EByt,  Tr.  on  Temp.  Liberty,  (1765,)  p.  IS  J. 

HA  UT-GO  UT.*  n.i.  [French;  corrupted 
into  hogo.  More  writes  it  haugon,  in 
one  of  nis  Letters,  1675;  Butler,  haut- 
gpustA  Any  thing  with  a  strong  relish, 
or  with  a  strong  scent. 

He  uenrnvcv  his  appetite  with  hnul-tmuu. 

Butler,  Rem.  ii.  +6i. 
They  made  use  of  both  the  leans,  stalk,  and 
especially  (or  Silphium)  aa  we  now  do 
,  and  other  kavt  gtuti,  aa  nauseous  alto- 

JJiwfjrn. 

HAW.  tt.  s. 


HAW 

1.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn. 

[Sax.  hsrj,  hag;  hcg-Sopn,  the  hawthorn, 
hajan,  the  berries.] 


TVssrr. 

of  tain  and  hips  portend  cold  winters. 

Bacon,  Xal.  Hut. 
the  hedge  was,  that  his  thorns 
and  his  brambles  did  oot  bring  forth  raisins,  rather 
than  haal  and  blackberries.  L'Kttrange. 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  eye.  Httloet. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to 
an  house.  In  Scotland  they  call  it 
haugh.  [Sax.  hapt;  Germ,  and  Icel. 
hage,  a  field  ;  Dan.  Anto,  a  garden.  An 
inclosed  place  is  our  oldest  sense  of 
the  word.  Haw,  a  hedge,  or  any  in- 
closure.  Ray.] 

Titer  was  a  polkat  in  his  haw. 
That,  as  be  ssyd,  his  capons  bail  yslawe. 

Chaucer,  Portion.  Tate. 
Upon  lite  Aau>  at  Plymouth  is  cut  out  in  the 
ground  the  portraiture  of  two  men,  with  clubs  in 
their  hands,  whom  they  term  tiog  and  Magog. 

Caret*. 

4.  Formerly,  a  dale  ;  written  haxsgh,  in 
Coke  upon  Lyttelton.  [Norm.  Fr. 
haugh,  a  valley. J 

5.  A  hillock.  [Dan.  haughur,  tumulus.] 
Written  also  haugh.  Craven  Dialect. 

Haw.*  n.  t.  [See  Ha.]  Ah 
or  hesitatic 

To  Haw.  v.  n.  [1 
hawk  or  hack.]    To  'speak  slowly  with 
frequent  intermission  and  hesitation. 

"Tts  a  great  way ;  bat  yet,  after  a  little  bum- 
ming »nd  hating  upoo't,  he  agreed  to  undertake 
the  job.  l.'Estranp. 

Hawha'w.  n.  t.  [apparently  a  duplication 
of  haw,  in  the  sense  of  any  indosure. 
See  the  third  sense  of  Haw.  It  is 
sometimes  written  haha,  and  is  absurdly 
pretended  by  Dr.  Ash  to  be  derived 
from  the  expression  of  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  if!]  A  fence  or  bank  that  in. 
terrupu  an  alley  or  walk,  sunk  between 
two  slopes,  and  not  perceived  till  ap- 
proached ;  sometime*,  a  kind  of  canal ; 
intended  generally,  to  open  prospects 
by  removing  walls  or  other  impediments, 
and  yet  to  preserve  a  fence. 

Wise  men  did  not,  to  be  thought  gay, 
Then  compliment  their  power  away  ; 
But  lest,  by  frail  desires  misled. 
The  girls  forbidden  pads  sliould  tread, 
Of  ignorance)  rais'd  the  safe  high  wall, 
Rut  we  Aamftasni  that  shew  them  all  -. 

And  tiMTge.  them  nut  lu  break  therenc*. 

Green  "r  Jwm  of  the  Sfdeen,  (1754,)  ver.  977. 

HAWK.  n.  s.  [hebog,  Wclah  ;  hatoc,  Sax. 
accrpiter,  Lat.] 

1.  A  bird  of  prey,  used  much  anciently 
in  sport  to  catch  other  birds. 

Do' st  thou  love  hawking?  Thou  hast  Aatra-i 
will  soar 

ang  lark.  Slmktpeare. 
It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord  to 
a  fair  picture,  than  to  cut  his  Aaiot'i  meat. 

PeaeKam. 

Whence  borne  on  liquid  wing 
The  sounding  culver  shoots  t  or  where  the 
High  in  the  beetling  cliff,  Us  airy  builds. 

Thmum. 

2.  [hoeh,  Welsh.]  An  effort  to  force 
phlegm  up  the 


HAW 

To  HAWK.f  t>.  «. 

1.  To  fly  hawks  at  fowls;  to  catch  birds 
by  means  of  a  hawk,  [from  the  noun.] 

Ride  unto  St.  Alton's, 
Wherea,  the  king  nnd  queen  do  mean  to  kaudt. 

Skaktpeare. 

He  that  Astra*  at  larks  and  sparrows  baa  no 
less  sport,  though  a  much  less  considerable  quarry, 
than  be  that  Hies  at  nobler  game.  Xocfe. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  wben  Emma  AotnLt  ,• 
With  Iter  of  tarscls  and  of  lures  be  talks.  Price. 

2.  To  fly  at ;  to  attack  on  the  wing. 

A  falcon  towering  in  ber  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  Aatnr'rf  at  and  kfll'rl. 

Skahptm. 
Whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 
Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below, 
Or  AotrsV  at  flics  elsewhere,  concern!  us  not  to 
kuo*-  Dryden. 

3.  [AocAio,  Welsh.]    To  force  up  phlegm 
with  a  noise. 

Com*  sit,  sit,  and  a  song.  Shall  we  clap 

into't  roundly,  without  Aouwnv  or  spitting,  or 
saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prolngTMs 
to  a  hut  voice?  Skait)xarc. 

Tbey  are  bound  to  a  Pythagorean  silence  and 
attention,  and  are  prohibited  hautkmg,  apiuing, 


,  (1630.)  p.  73. 

To  expectorate  with 


iortfi  But. « 
To  Hawk.*  v.  a. 
noise. 

She  complained  of 
which  die  AaasVd  up  in  the  mo 

To  Hawk.*  v.  a.  [from  hocker,  German, 
a  higgler,  a  huckster.]  To  sell  by  pro- 
claiming it  in  the  streets. 

His  works  were  AoutA'rf  in  every  street ; 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet.  .Vus^. 

Hawjc-kyed.*  adj.  [hawk  and  eye."}  Hav- 
ing a  keen  eye,  like  that  of  the  hawk. 

Hawk-nosbd.*  adj.  [hawk  and  nose] 
Having  an  aquiline  nose.  This  word 
is  sometimes  corrupted  into  hook-nosed. 

He  was  tall  of  stature,  and  slender ,  being  Aassso 

Lifir  if  Bernard  GUpin,  (16x9,)  p.  09, 
osed,  she  it  gentle  and  courteous :  if 
cms  then  to  be  of  a  kingly  rare. 
Ferrand,  /.are  Met.  p.  Si. 

Ha'wrid.  adj.  [from  hawk.]  Formed 
like  a  hawk's  bill. 

Flat  noses  aeern  comely  unlo  the  Moor,  aa 
aquiline  or  Aan«W  one  unto  the  Persian,  a  large 
and  prominent  nose  unlo  the  Roman. 

Bronm,  fulg.  Err. 

HA'WKBR.f'  1.  S. 

1.  A  falconer.  [Sax.  hapecepe.]  Huloel. 

Hanker*  and  hunters,  dronkards,  fornicaloars, 
■dulterers,  having  no  other  god  but  their  belly. 

Barmer,  TV.  iff  Beta's  Seem.  p.  334. 

2.  One  who  sells  his  wares  by  proclaiming 
them  in  the  street,  f  Germ.  Aocker.'] 

I  saw  my  labours,  which  had  cost  me  to  much 
thought  bawled  about  by  common  Aaratrrs,  which 
I  once  intended  for  the  consideration  of  the  great- 
est person.  Swift. 

To  grace  this  hooour'd  day  Ibe  queen  urn-hums. 
By  herald  Atrawcrt,  high  beroick  games : 
She  summons  all  her  sons ;  an  endless  hand 
Pours  forth,  and  leaves  unpeopled  half  the  land. 


Ha'wkwg.*  n.  s.  [from  To  Aim*.] 
1.  The  diversion  of  flying  hawks  at  fowls. 

One  followed  stud,  and  knowledge,  and  another 
AaiMin*  and  bunting.  Locke. 

t.  The  act  of  forcing  up  with  noise. 

Blood,  cast  out  of  the  throat  or  windpipe,  is 
spit  out  with  a 
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Ha'wkwkid.  m.  t.  A  plant. 

Oxtongue  is  a  species  of  thii  plant. 

Miller. 

Ha  Vser.»  See  Halser. 
Ha'wsbs.  n.  t.  [of  a  ship.]  Two  round 
holes  under  the  ship's  head  or  beak, 
through  which  the  cables  pass  when  the 
is  at  anchor.  Harris. 
Ha'wthorn.  n.  t.  [htti-tSopn,  Saxon.]  A 
species  of  medlar ;  the  thorn  that  bears 
haws;  the  white  thorn. 

The  use  to  which  it  ia  applied  in 
England  is  to  make  hedges:  there  are 
two  or  three  varieties  of  it  about  London ; 
but  that  sort  which  produces  the  smallest 
leaves  is  preferable,  because  its  branches 
always  grow  close  together.  Miller. 

There  i»  •  man  haunts  tbe  final,  that  abuses  oar 
younr.  plants  with  earring  Rosalind  on  their  bnrk  s ; 
tunir>  ode*  upon  hamtkarnt,  and  elegies  on 
bramhlee.  Shahpsare,  At  you  oar  if. 

Some  in  their  hand*,  beside  lb*  lane* and  ahleld, 
Hw  boughs  of  woodbine,  or  of  Aawiaora  held. 

Dryden, 

Now  Aowlaenu  bloaaoon,  now  the  <Uiw«  spring. 
The  htattkam  whitens.  Thomiaru 

Ha'wthorm  fly.  n.t.  An  insect. 

The  hmttlurnfy  it  all  black,  and  not  big. 

Walton. 

HAY.fri.  s.  [Goth,  hawi  i  Celt  An,  food 
of  animals ;  Sax.  hie;,  hij,  hej ;  Dutdi 
and  Icel.  key.  Our  own  word  at  first 
was  key.  "  He  comaundide  to  them 
that  they  schulden  make  alio  men  sitte 
to  mete  by  cumpanies  on  grene  key." 
Widifle,  St.  Matt,  vi.]  Grass  dried  to 
fodder  cattle  in  winter. 

Make  lay  while  the  nin  shine*.  CativUn,  Rem. 
Make  poor  men't  cattle  hroak  their  necks; 
Set  fire  on  harm  and  hay  ftacka  in  the  n  i~ht, 
And  bid  the  owiim  quench  them  with  their  team. 

Til.  AndrvnimM. 
We  bare  heat*  of  dun^i,  and  of  A-jyi  and  herb* 
kid  up  moist.  Bacon. 

Or  if  the  earlier  wmo  lead 
To  the  tann'd  asy  cock  in  the  mead.  hfUton,  I?  All. 

Brinu  them  fur  food  sweet  b»U|<b*  and  osier*  cut, 
Nor  all  the  winter  long  thy  hay  rick  abut. 

Afojr,  rirgil. 

Some  turners  mm  long  and  slender  i(>rig*  of 
ivory,  «  small  u  an  «ay  MaJk.  Mvrm. 

By  aoraa  hay  cock,  or  some  shady  thorn, 
He  bidi  his  !>eada  both  eren  song  and  morn. 

Drydtn. 

The  best  manure  for  meadow*  ia  the  bottom  of 
kay  mown  and  hay  stack*.  JtWuiwr. 

Hay  and  oats,  in  the  management  of  a  groom, 
wfll  make  ale.  Swift. 

To  donee  Ike  Hay.    To  dance  in  a  ring : 

I  a  hay  cock, 
i  says.  It  is,  no  doubt,  from 
-  in  a  kind  of  circle;  and  is  pro- 
bably from  the  Fr.  kuit,  eight ;  for  the 
donee  is  borrowed  by  us  from  the  French. 
It  was  formerly  written  key,  as  if  an  ab- 
breviation of  keydeguyet,  a  country- 
dance  or  round.  See  IIrydeouyes. 
Ha  taught  them  round*  and  winding  hey$  to 


H  A  Z 

The  giim  and  gliat'ning,  which 
And  study'd  mrihod,  in  eadi  part 

Hang*  down. 
Looks  just  e«  iflhat  day 
SflaUs  there  had  rrawl'd  tbe  hay. 

Hay.J     *•  [Sax. 
Haw.] 

1.  A  hedge.   In  Norfolk,  a  dipt  hedge. 

For  there  i»  neither  bu*h  nor  hay 
In  May  that  it  n'ill  ahrouded  bene. 

Chancer,  Ram.  Rate. 

Hay-bole,  or  hedge- bote,  ia  wood  for  repairing 
hoyt,  hedges,  or  fences.  JUaciame. 

2.  A  net  which  encloses  the  haunt  of  an 


hsej;  old  Fr.  haye.  See 


Setting  the  toil*  and  pitching  the  haiet. 

Hot  mar,  Tr.  of  jftio'r  Serm.  p.  S93. 
Coney*  are  destroyed  by  Aoyi,  cur»,  spaniels,  or 
tumbler*  bred  up  for  that  purpose.  Mortimer. 

To  Hay.»  v.  tt.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lay 
snares  for  rabbits.  Huloel. 

Ha'ycock.*  n.  s.  A  heap  of  fresh  hay. 
Sec  Hay. 

Ha'yloft.*  n.  t.   A  loft  to  put  hay  in. 
The  dairy,  barn,  the  hayloft,  and  the  grove. 

Gay,  Birth  of  the  Squire. 

Ha'ymakbr.  h.  s.  [kay  and  mate."]  One 
employed  in  drying  grass  for  hay. 

A*  to  the  return  of  hi*  health  and  rigour,  were 
you  here,  you  might  enquire  of  his  •aymnter*. 

Pope  la  Suift. 

Ha'ymarrbt.*  tt.  i.  A  place  appropriated 

to  the  sale  of  hay. 
Ha'ymow.»  n.  t.    A  mow  of  hay.  Sec 

Hay. 

A  rick  of  hay.  See  Hay. 
*.  A  stack  of  hay.  See 


H  A  Z 

Men  are  led  on  from  one  stage  of  life  to  ■ 
in  a  condition  of  the  utmost  hazard,  and  yet  wittV 
out  tbe  least  apprehension  of  their  danger.  Sogen. 

S.  A  gdme  at  dice,  [perhaps  from  tbe  Fr. 
at,  an  ace.  Alan  Ch  artier  employs  asart, 
in  conformity  to  this  etymon.  V.  Morin. 
in  IIasard.J 

Haumt  is  veray  moder  of  lestnges 
And  of  deceit.  Chawer,  Pari.  Tale. 

The  duke  playing  at  hazard,  held  In  a  great 
many  hands  together,  and  drew  a  huge  heap  of 

Smft. 

To  Ha'zard.  tt.  a.  [Itatarder,  Fr.]  To 
expose  to  chance :  to  put  into  danger. 

Tfaey  might,  by  persisting  in  the  eilretnity  of 
that  opinion,  hazard  greatly  their  own  estates,  and 
ao  weaken  tliat  part  which  their  place*  now  give. 


Ha'yrick.*  it 
Ha'ystack.* 

Hay. 
Ha'ystalk.* 

Hay. 
Ha'ythorx.* 


n.  t.  A  stalk  of  hay.  Sec 
n.  t.  Hawthorn. 

To  be  delivered  from  witches,  they  hang  in  their 
entries  (among  other  things)  AtmUkent,  otherwise 


And  about  tree?  to  cast  thcmsrWsa  in  rings. 

Sir  J.  Danet,  OrcheU.  (1599.) 
I  will  play  on  tit*  tabor  to  the  worthies, 
And  let  them  dance  the  hay.  S/tahftart. 

consumed  be, 
;  Aoyj  by  two  and  three, 

la  them,  Vraytw. 

VOL.  II. 


ly-day. 

Scotl,  Duct,  of  Witchcraft,  p.  152. 

Ha'yward.*  n.  t.  [from  kay.l  A  keeper 
of  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town 
or  village ;  who  is  bound  to  take  care, 
that  they  neither  crop  nor  break  the 
hedges  of  enclosed  grounds. 

SkertBood,  and  Ckambers. 
HA'ZARD.t  n.  m.  Tkasard,  French ;  azar, 
Spanish  ;  kaiki,  Ruuick,  danger.] 

1.  Chance;  accident;  fortuitous  hap. 
1  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  I  will  stand  the  aaxardof  thedie.  jbstaprore. 

I  will  upon  ell  aasnroj  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  Oiand,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so 

Skahlpeare. 

Where  tbe  mind  doe*  not  perceive  connection, 
there  men**  opinion*  are  not  tbe  product  of  judge- 

tnttlt,  but  tbr  ettVcts  of  dance  ami  Jn.or.l,  of  n 

without  direction.  Xocae. 

2.  Danger ;  chance  of  danger. 
We  are  bound  to  yield  unto  our  Creator,  the 

Father  of  all  mercy,  eternal  thanks,  for  that  he  bath 
delivered  h»  law  unto  the  world ;  a  law  wherein 
so  many  things  are  laid  open,  as  a  light  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  buried  in  darkness,  not 
without  the  hazard,  or  rather  not  with  the  hasard, 
but  with  the  certain  lose  of  thousands  of  souls, 
most  undoubtedly  now  saved.  Hooker. 

The  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you  here,  should 
inform  you  that  J  love  not  at  a  common  rate. 

J)*" If  4*'  tl  ■ 


It  was  not  in  bis  power  to  adventure  upon  hi. 
own  fortune,  or  bearing  a  publick  charge,  to  hazard 
a  man  of  private  condition. 

Hayward. 

_  indiflerently  mercies  to  all,  you  mav 
team-  your  own  share.  Shcrlach. 
To  liA'ZAno.  t>.  a. 

1.  To  try  the  chance. 

I  pray  you  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard  t  for  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company.  ShaJapcare. 

2.  To  adventure ;  to  run  the  danger. 

She  from  Iter  fellow-provinces  wouufgo, 
Rather  than  hazard  to  have  you  her  foe.  Waller. 

Ha'zabdablb.  adj.  [from  hazard.]  Ven- 
turous ;  liable  to  chance. 

An  hazardahle  dctemrinalioo  it  ia,  unto  fluctuat- 
es «od  indifferent  rflecta,  to  affix  a  poskivv  type 
or  period.  Brum. 

Ha  zarder.t  it.  t.  [from  Atuarri,  French, 
katarteur.] 

1.  He  who  hazards. 

2.  A  gamester.  1  find  the  word  in  our 
old  writers,  only  in  this  sense.  The 
preceding  definition  is  Dr.  Johnson's. 
In  Huloet's  old  dictionary  also,  it  has  no 
other  meaning  than  that  of  a  gamester. 

For' to' bsnToloVnl  TJlmuu "i!«row'. 

CSiauetr,  Pardon.  Tale. 
The  outragions  disera  and  hatardert. 

Cmfut.  of  X.  Shaelaa,  (1546,)  sign.  B.  »i. 

HA'zARDRY.f  «.  *•  [from  kazard.] 

1.  Temerity;  precipitation;  rash  adven- 
turousncss.  Obsolete. 

Hasty  wrath,  and  heedless  hatardry, 
Do  breed  rsjpenlance  late,  and  lasting  infamy. 

bprtmr,  P.  Q. 

2.  Gaming  in  general ;  playing  at  the  game 
of  hazard. 

Now  that  I  have  spoke  of  glotooie, 
Now  wol  I  you  defontten  attaartMe.- 
1 1  nurd  is  verey  moder  of  lesinges, 
And  of  deceit.  Chaucer,  Pardon.  Tale. 

Same  fell  to  daonce ;  some  fell  to  hcxardry , 
Some  to  make  love.  Spentrr,  f.  Q. 

Ha  zardous,  adj.  [hazardous,  Fr.  from 
hazard.]  Dangerous;  exposed  to  chance. 

Grant  that  our  hatardovt  attempt  prove  vain, 
Wc  feel  the  worst,  secilT'd  from  greater  pain. 


pain. 
Zhyarn 

Hazardously/,-  adv.  [from  hazardout.] 
'With  danger  or  chance.  Sherwood. 

HAZE  f  n.  s.  [The  etymology  unknown. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  One  of  the  conjectures, 
made  by  Serenius,  affords  a  probable 
etymon,  vis.  haet,  Icel.  a  very  small 
partide,  of  which  a  great  number  forma 
a  doud  or  mist.]  Fog ; 
r  a 
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•of  confusion  all  is  enlarged,  la},  Male:  Si, 


and  appcam  wiLi>out  any  limit.  Iturkc. 

To  Hxitf  t».  ».  To  be  foggy  or  mUty.  | 

Htami  it  misles,  or  rains  small  ruin. 

Kay,  Afcru  Country  Words. 

To  Hazr.  v.  a.  To  fright  one.  Ainsuinrth. 

HA'ZEL.  n.  t.  [barrel,  Saxon ;  eorylut, 
Lot.]   Nut  tree. 

The  nuts  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
closely  joined  together  at  the  bottom, 
each  being  covered  with  an  outward 
husk  or  cup,  which  opens  at  the  top,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  falls  out.  The 
species  arc  hazelnut,  cobnut,  and  filbert. 
The  red  and  white  filberts  are  mostly 
esteemed  for  their  fruit.  Miller. 

Kate,  like  the  hoot  twig. 
Is  straight  and  slender ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  Aairf  nuts  and  swe««*rtiiaj»  the  kernels.  SAah. 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  A»tW  nut.  Shakttxort. 
Why  ait  we  not  beneath  the  grateful  shade, 
Which  Irzb,  intermix 'd  with  elm*,  hare  made? 

Dryden. 

There  are  some  from  the  site  of  a  hn-.fl  out  to 
that  of  a  man's  fist.  Woodward. 

Ha'zbl.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Light 
brown  ;  of  the  colour  of  hazel. 

Chute  a  warm  dry  aoil,  that  hat  a  good  ctrplb  of 
Light  hazel  mould.  Mortimer. 

Ha'zkllt,  adj.  Of  the  colour  of  hazel;  a 
light  brown. 

Upland,  consist  either  of  aand,  gravel,  chalk, 
rock  or  Mora,  hatetly  loam,  clay,  or  black  mould. 

Mortimer. 

Ha'zt.  adj.  [from  Aaj*.]  Dark ;  foggy  ; 
misty. 

Our  clearest  day  here  it  misty  and  haty ,-  we  toe 
not  tar,  and  what  we  do  sec  ht  in  a  bad  light. 

Bur**,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Oft  engender'd  by  the  huty  North, 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insects  armies  waft.  Thomson. 

HE.  f  pronoun,  gen.  hint  s  plur.  Mfy;  gen. 
them.  [Ay,  Dutch;  Ate,  German;  he, 
Saxon.  It  seems  to  have  borrowed  the 
plural  from  Sir,  of  which  the  plural  is 
bar,  d»tive  Hirum.] 

].  The  man  that  was  named  before. 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
l>:d  that  the*  did  in  envy  of  great  Canar. 

.Viioir/wirr-. 

You  shall  offend  him,  and  increas 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. 
I  am  weary  of  this  moon;  v 
change. 

Adam  spoke; 
go  clwer'd  ht  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer 'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

When  Adam  wak'd,  ht  on  bis  side 
Leittiii>K  l  .ilfnuVd  hung  over  her.    Milton,  P.  L. 

Tliui  talking,  band  in  hand  alon^  (Vv  p.us'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'rt.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Extol 

Him  first,  Aim  last,  him  midst.       Milton,  P.  L. 

4.  The  man;  tho  person.  It  sometimes 
stands  without  reference  to  any  foregoing 


>  hit  pension ; 

Shairpeare. 
ould  he  would 

Shahspeare. 


Ht  is  never  poor 
it  ht  that  a 
3.  Man  or  male  beini 


he  bear,  a  he  gnat.    It  is 
used  where  the  mnle  and  female  have 
uot  different  denominations. 
The  Ae's  in  birds  lure  the  fairest  feathers. 

/facets. 

5.  In  the  two  Inst  senses  he  is  rather  a 
noun  than  pronoun. 

6.  According  to  the  Saxon  usage,  he,  in 
our  old  language,  is  prefixed  to  proper 
names  emphatically  ;  as,  he  Mozies,  him 
Ilolofemes.  Chaucer. 

7.  Formerly  also  he  was  frequently  used 
for  it,  in  all  cases. 

HEAD.f  »•  *•  [hearoh,  heafb,  Saxon; 
honfd,  Dutch ;  heved,  old  English,  whence 
by  contraction  hend.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Serenius  considers  it  as  derived  from  the 
Icel.  hard,  height.  But  Mr.  Tookc's 
etymon  is  benrob,  the  past  participle  of 
he'aran,  to  heave;  meaning  that  part  (of 
the  body,  or  any  thing  else,)  which  is 
heaved,  raised,  or  lifted  up,  above  the 
rett.    Div.  Purl.  ii.  39.) 

1.  The  part  of  the  animal  that  contains 
the  brain  or  the  organ  of  sensation  or 

oA  head  purging  dill. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Over  hend  up-jjrew 
Insuperable  height  of  lof licit  shade.  MMon^P.  1~ 

For  croirni  and  duplets  to  adorn  thy  head.  Dryi. 

I  could  still  hare  oners,  that  some,  who  hold 
their  head,  higher,  would  be  glad  to  accept.  Smjt. 

2.  Person  as  exposed  to  any  danger  or 
penalty. 

What  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let 
it  lie  on  my  head.  Shahspeare. 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
Tlwevil  on  htm  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  f  ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 

UXkm,  P.  I.. 

3.  Head  and  Ears.  The  whole  person. 
In  colloquial  language,  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt  is  applied  to  a  person 
greatly  in  debt. 

You're  over  hend  and  tart,  ere  you  be  aware. 

Btaum.  and  Fl.  Wit.  at  See.  Weapons. 
In  jingling  rbimes  well  fortify'd  and  strong. 
He  fight*  intrenchd  o'er  head  and  tun  in  song. 

Granmlle. 

4.  Denomination  of  any  animals.  [Here, 
perhaps,  from  the  Sax.  ebe,  grfjr,  a 
herd ;  hence  to  make  head,  to  raise  a 
body  of  forces.] 

When  Innocent  deiircd  the  marmiii  of  Csrpio 
to  furnish  thirty  thousand  head  of  swine,  he  could 
not  spare  them  ;  but  thirty  thousand  lawyer,  be  lud 
at  hh  service.  Addison. 

The  tax  upon  pasturage  was  raised  according 
to  a  certain  rate  iter  head  upon  cattle.  Arhmthnot. 

,  Chief;  principal  person;  one  to  whom 
the  rest  are  subordinate ;  leader;  com- 
mander. 

Fur  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from 
eicvpt  it  be  where  they  have  great  and 
nt  heads. 

Your  head  I  him  appoint ; 


ng. 

I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
It  dreth  to  any  he  that  utter*  them. 

fisoirurarr,  Rom.  and  Jul. 
I  stand  to  answer  thee,  or  any  he  the  proudest  of 
tby  sort.  Shahsfseare. 
Trot  and  bis  race  tho  sculptor  shall  employ, 
And  ht  the  god  who  built  the  walla  of  Troy. 

/fcydrn.  1 6.  Place  of  honour ;  the  first  place 


And  by  myself  hate  sworn,  to 
All  knees  in  heaven,  and  dull  confess  him  Lord. 

Slillan. 

The  heads  of  the  chief  sects  of  philosophy,  as 
Thales,  Anaxagoras,  and  Pythagoras,  did  consent 
to  this  tradition.  Tdlolton- 


Notwithstanding  all  t 
places  upon  the  bench,  they  made  room  for  the 
old  knight  at  the  hemt  of  them.  Addsum. 

7.  Place  of  command. 

An  anny  of  fourscore  thousand  troops,  with  Ira 
duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  them,  could 
do  nothing.  Additon  on  the  War. 

8.  Countenance;  presence. 

ltichard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 

Shahspeare,  Rich.  if. 
Widi  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of 
nifd*. 

And  never  alsow  thy  head  by  day  or  light  Shahs. 
Ere  to-tnunrow'a  sua  shall  shew  hit  hend. 

lirydm. 

9.  Understanding;  faculties  of  the  mind : 
commonly  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

The  wendies  laid  their  head,  together.  L'Krt. 

A  fun  and  a  goat  went  down  a  well  to  drink  -. 
the  goat  fell  to  bunting  which  way  to  get  hack ; 
Oh,  says  lUynard,  never  trouble  your  Arod,  but 
leave  tint  to  me.  V  Earner. 

Work  with  all  the  ens*  and  speed  you  can  wits- 
out  breaking  your  head,  and  being  so  very  in- 
dustrious in  starting  scruples.  Itryden. 

The  laxy  and  incon-Mderate  took  up  their 
notions  by  chance,  without  much  beating  their 
heads  about  them.  Locke. 

If  a  nun  thews  that  be  has  no  religion,  why 
should  we  think  that  he  beats  his  hend  and  troubles 
himself  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that 
doctrine  ?  I^chr. 

When  in  ordinary  discourse  we  say  a  man  has 
a  fine  head,  we  es  press  ourwlres  metaphorically, 
and  speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding ;  arid 
when  we  soy  of  a  woman  site  less  a  fine  head,  we 
speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode.   Addison . 

We  laid  our  heads  together,  to  consider  what 
grievances  the  nation  had  suffered  under  king 
George. 

10.  Face ;  front ;  fore  part. 

The  gathering  crowd  pursues; 
The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews.  Dned. 

11.  Resistance;  hostile  opposi tic 
ebe.    See  the  fourth  sense.] 

Tl«n  made  he  head  against  bit  enemies. 
And  Uvroner  slew.  &>r*u«r,  F.  Q. 

Sometimes  hath  Henry  Bobngbroke  made  head 
against  my  power.  Shahtpeart. 

Two  valiant  gentlemen  making  head  against 
them,  seconded  by  half  a  doien  more,  made  forty 
run  nway.  Itategh. 

Sin  having  depraved  his  judgement,  and  got 
possession  of  his  will,  there  is  no  other  principle 
left  him  naturally,  by  which  be  can  make  heart 


[Sax. 


12.  Spontaneous  resolution. 

The  bordering  wars  in  this  kingdom  i 
altogether  by  voluntaries,  upon  their  own  head. 
without  any  pay  or  commission  from  the  ttatc. 


13.  State  of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his 
age  is  known. 

It  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head.  Shakspenre. 
The  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the 
first  head.  Shaiapeare. 

\i.  Individual.    It  is  used  in  numbers  or 
computation. 

If  there  be  sis  millions  of  people,  then  there  is 
about  four  acres  for  every  head.  Craunt. 

15.  The  top  of  any  thing  bigger  than  the 
rest. 

His  spear's  head  weighed  six  hundred  shekels 
of  iron.  1  *»<•». 

At  high 

At  his  proud  head  is  rait'd  towards  the  sky. 

So  low  tow'rds  hell  Ids  roots  descend.  Denham. 

Trees,  which  have  Urge  and  spreading  head,, 
would  lie  with  tlieir  branches  up  in  the  water. 

Wooduard. 
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If  tbc  buds  arc  made  oar  food,  they  are  called 
asorfr  ot  tope;  id  kcadt  of  asparagus  and  art), 
choipi.  |HW< 

i/owf  is  an  equivocal  term ;  for  it  signiflee  the 
kead  of  a  nail,  or  or  a  pin,  a*  well  as  of  an  animal. 

irmu. 

16.  The  fore  part  of  any  thing,  as  of  * 
•hip. 

By  gallics  with  brawn  headj  the  might  trans- 
port over  Indus  at  one*  three  hundred  thousand 
soldiers.  JJatg* 


t  are  luni'd  to  sea,  their  stems  lo  shore 
Dryden. 

17.  That  which  rises  on  the  top. 

Let  it  stand  ia  a  tub  foor  or  fit c  days  before  it 
be  put  into  tin  cask,  stirring  it  twice  a  tlay,  and 
bating  down  the  head  or  yvu  intu  it,  Mortimer. 

18.  The  blade  of  an  axe. 

A  man  fetch* th  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  the  head  slipped,  from  the 
Mn-  Unit.  xi».  S. 

19.  Upper  part  of  a  bed. 

Israel  bowed  upon  tbc  bed's  head.. 

Gen.  itvii.  31. 

20.  The  brain. 

As  eastern  prwsK  in  ciddy  rirrle 
And  turn  tbeir  heads  to  imital.  the 

21.  Dress  of  the  head. 

they  gain  a  point  when  they  hare 
"►to  buy  them  a  lacod  head, 
or  a  Site  petticoat.  Swft. 

22.  Principal  topick  of  discourse. 

These  heads  arc  of  a  mixed  order,  and  we  pro- 
pose only  such  as  belong  to  the  natural  world. 

liarwt,  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

"t%  our  great  interest,  and  duty,  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  tlus  head,  upon  which  our  whole  conduct 

depends.  AUtrrbury. 

23.  Source  of  a  stream. 

It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  give ;  his  very  nature 
rlclightetb  in  it:  bis  menses  in  the  current, 
through  which  (bey  would  pass,  may  be  dried  up, 
but  si  the  head  they  nerer  fail.  litxArr. 

The  current  by  Gaia  is  bat  a  small  stream, 
rising  between  it  and  the  Red  sea,  whose  head 
from  Gua  ia  little  mora  than  twenty  English 

j. j  ifut- 
.Some  did  tbc  song,  and  somolhc  choir  maintain, 
Beneath  a  laurel  sbsde,  »hcre  mighty  Po 
Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  his  head 
below. 

24.  Crisis  ;  pitch. 
The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon 

me,  is  at  but  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must 
quickly  make  an  end  of  ma,  or  of  itself.  Addison. 

25.  Power;  influence;  force;  strength; 
dominion.   [See  the  eleventh  »ense.] 

Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast 
■hough  pure. 
Motherly  caret  and  fears  got  head,  and  nuVd 
Some  troubled  thoughts.  Jfabun,  P.  X. 

56.  Body  ;  conflux.   [Sax.  she.] 

People  under  command  chusc  to  consult,  end 
after  lo  march  in  order ;  and  rebels,  contrariwise, 
run  upon  an  head  together  in  confusion.  Bacon. 

A  mighty  and  a  tearful  head  they  are, 
As  erer  ofl'er'd  foul  play  in  a  state.  Shahtjiearf. 
Far  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were 
ing  anotlrcr  head  to  fight  again.  Shakssitare 
Let  all  this  wicked  crew  gather 

27.  Power;  armed  force.    [Sax.  etc.] 
My  lord,  my  lord,  tin?  French  bare  gat  her "d 

Htad-  Shahpeare. 
At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  fur  Borne,  be  sooeht 
Beyond  tbc  mark  of  others .  Shaken. 

a  horse. 


28.  Liberty  in 
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Ha  gars  kJ*  able  bora*  the  hood. 
And  bounding  forward,  struck  bis  agile  beels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  tlx.-  rowcl-hcad.  SVnbtxwre. 

29.  Licence ;  freedom  from  restraint ;  a 
metaphor  from  horscmanslu'p. 

God  will  not  admit  of  the  passionate  man's 
apology,  that  he  has  so  long  given  his  unruly 
passions  their  head,  that  he  cannot  now  govern  nor 
contrutil  them.  South. 

30.  It  is  very  improperly  applied  to  roots. 

How  turneps  hide  their  swelling  heads  below, 
And  how  the  chasing  roleworts  upwards  grow. 

Gay. 

31.  Head  and  Shoulder,.    By  force ;  vio- 
lently. 

People  that  bit  upon  a  thnugbt  that  tickles 
Uarm,  will  be  still  bringing  it  in  by  head  and 
thauiden,  over  and  over,  in  several  companies. 

JL' Estrange. 

They  bring  in  every  figure  of  speech,  head  and 
ttumlders  by  main  force,  in  spite  of  nature  and 
their  subject.  Febon. 

Head.  adj.    Chief;  principal:  as,  the 
head  workman :  the  kead  inn. 

The  horse  mad*  their  escape  to  Winchester,  the 
head  quarters.  Clarendon. 

To  Head.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  lead;  to  influence;  to  direct;  to 
govern. 

Abas,  who  seera'd  our  friend,  Is  either  fled, 
Or,  what  we  fear,  our  enemies  does  head.  Dryden. 

Nor  is  what  ba*  been  said  of  princes  less  true  of 
all  other  governours,  from  him  that  headi  an 
army  to  him  that  is  master  of  a  family,  or  of  one 
single  servant.  South. 

This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands, 
In  linn  allegiance  to  lus  king's  commands.  Prior, 

2.  To  behead  ;  to  kill  by  taking  away  the 
head. 

If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way 
but  for  ten  years  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give 
out  a  commission  for  more  brads.  Shakrpeare. 

3.  To  fit  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  prin- 
cipal part. 

Headed  with  flints  and  feathers  bloody  dy'd, 
■rs  hide. 

F.  « 


Arrows  the  Indians  in  their  quivers  I 


Of  cornel. wood  a  spear  upright. 
Headed  with  piercing  spjel,  and  poUsh'd  bright. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  lop  trees. 

You  must  disbranch  them,  leasing  only  the 
summit  entire  i  it  may  be  necessary  to  head  them 
«»■  Mortimer. 

Hr'adacii.  n.  t.  [head  and  ach.]  Pain  in 
the  head. 

From  the  creel  heaiatk, 
Riches  do  not  preserve.  Sidney. 

Nothing  more  exposes  to  headaeks,  Co  ids,  ca- 
tarrhs, and  coughs,  than  keeping  the  head  warm. 

Locke. 

In  the  headach  he  orders  the  opening  of  the  vein 
of  the  forehead.  ^     ^    _  Jrbuthnat. 

Not  plagu'd  with  htadachs,  or  the  want  of  rhyme. 

Pope. 

He'adbasd.  n.s.  [head  and  band."] 

1.  A  fillet  for  the  head  ;  a  topknot. 

The  Lord  will  take  away  the  bonnets  and  the 

headband*.  Isaiah. 

2.  The  band  at  each  end  of  a  book, 
He'a r> borough,  n.  t.  [head  and  borough.'] 

A  constable ;  a  subordinate  constable. 
Here  lies  John  Dud,  a  servant  of  God, to  whom 
he  is  gone, 

Father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother,  be  never  knew 
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A  traHhorMMfrh  and  ■  conrtablt*,  •  m«a  of  fan**, 
Th«  fin(  uf  lua  bouse,  and  Uu  of  hi*  r 


This  none  wr  iible  to  break  thorough, 
Until  they  're  freed  by  head  of 
He'addhkss.  n.  t.  [head  and  dreu.] 

1.  The  covering  of  a  woman's  head. 

There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a 
lady's  headdrea  ■  I  have  known  it  rise  end  fall 
above  thirty  degrees.        Adduon,  Sped.  No.  9S. 

If  e'er  with  airy  horns  I  planted  heads, 
Or  discoinoos'd  the  headdrea  at  a  prude.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  resembling  a  headdress,  and 
prominent  on  the  head. 

Among  birds  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a 
Mtutiful  headdrea,  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a 
t  luft  of  feathers,  or  a  natural  Utile  plume, 
like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the  very  lop  of 


:  very  top  of 

the  bead.  Adduan. 

He'adkd.*  adj.  [from  head.] 

1.  Having  a  heart  or  top. 

Embossed  sores,  and  hearted  evil*. 

ShaJupeare,  At  you  /tie  if. 

2.  Much  used  in  composition ;  as,  clear- 
headed, having  a  clear  head,  long-headed, 
and  the  like. 

The  mother  cow  must  wear  a  louring  look, 
Sour  headed,  strongly  ncck'd  to  bear  the  yoke. 

HE'ADER.f  n.  «.  [from  head.] 

1.  One  that  ' 
like. 

2.  One  who  heads  a  mob  or  party. 

3.  The  first  brick  in  the  angle. 

If  die  header  of  one  side  of  the  wall  is  toothed 
as  much  as  the  stretcher  on  the  outside,  it  would 
be  a  stronger  toothing,  and  the  joints  of  the 
headers  ot  one  side  would  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
headers  of  the  course  they  lie.  upon  of  the  other 
side.  JfuvN. 

He^adoarglk.  n.  t.  [head  and  gargle.] 
A  disease,  I  suppose,  in  cattle. 
Fortlie/tta^'or^fc  give  powder  of  fenugreek. 

Mortimer. 

He'adcbak.*  n.  t.  [head  and  gear.]  This 
dress  of  a  woman's  head. 

Those  glittering  attires,  counterfeit 
head  gem,  curled  bain,  Ac.  wherewith  oui 
wumen  counterfeit  a  beauty. 

irsvtiMi,  Assat.  of  Met.  p.  473. 

He'adiivt.*  adv.  [from  heady.]  Hastily  ; 
rashly ;  so  as  not  to  be  governed. 

What  strange  fury  posaesseth  the  minds  of 
ignorant,  unstable  men,  that  they  should  thus 
keadtly  desire  and  sue  to  shake  off  so  sacred  and 
well-grounded  an  institution  ? 

HenxastmsTOMce  to  Parliament,  { I£40»)  p.  S3. 

Deliberately  to  move  to  any  busmcss,  is  proper 
to  man:  keadHy  to  be  carried  by  desire,  is  common 
to  beasts. 

2/>.  Hentlsawt  Daily  TkoufhU,  (1651,)  p.  65. 
He'adinkss.  ».  «.  [from  heady.]  Hurry  ; 
rashness;  stubbornness;  precipitation 
obstinacy. 
If  any  will  rashly  blame  such  bis  choice  of  old 
words,  him  may  I  more  justly 
emo,  either  of  witless  nradmco  in 
,  or  of  beadles*  hsrdi  ness  in  condemning. 

B.  K.  on  Spenser's  Skep,  Col. 

Hk'adland.  n.s.  [head and  land.] 

1,  Promontory;  cape. 

An  bcroiek  play  ought  to  be  an  Imitation  of  an 
heroick  poem,  and  consequently  love  am!  valour 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  it :  both  these  sir 
William  Davenant  began  to  shadow ;  but  it  was 
so  as  discoverers  draw  their  maps,  with  AotaXutdt 
and  promontories.  J>ryJlTi . 

2.  Ground  under  hedges. 

R  II  2 
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Now  down  wilb  the  grsss  upon  headlands  sbout, 
That  growetb  in  shadow  to  rank,  and  so  stout, 

Ttusfr. 

HVadless.T  adj.  [Sax.  beacoblear.] 
1.  Without  an  hend;  beheaded. 

Hi*  fining  helmet  he  'gin  toon  unlaw. 
And  left  Ida  headless  body  bleeding  «i  die  place. 

Simicr.  F.  Q> 
Were  I  ■  nun,  •  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
1  would  remove  these  tedious  Mumbling  blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their 


Of  mermiidi  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt, 
Of  headiest  men,  of  savage  cannibals. 

Bp.  Hall,  S.il.  i».  6. 

On  the  cold  earth  liei  tli'  unregarded  Ling, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.  Oeiui. 

Prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found  ; 
Hmsdless  the  moat,  and  hideout  to  heboid.  Dryden. 

2.  Without  a  chief. 

They  retted  not  until  they  had  made  the  empire 
stand  headiest  about  seventeen  year*.  Balegh. 

3.  Without  foundation. 

[He]  ralleth  it  a  mmour,  whicli  »  an  headless 
talc.  Baton.  Charge  m  tht  Star-Chamher. 

It  may  more  justly  be  numbered  among  those 
headless  old-wives'  Ulea,  winch  Plutarch  to  jusdy 
deridetb.  Fatherly,  AK-.eom.  p.  62. 

4.  Obstinate;    inconsiderate;  ignorant; 
wanting  intellect* ;  perhaps  for  heedless. 

Him  may  I  more  justly  blame  and  condemn, 
either  of  witless  hcadiness  in  judging,  or  of  head- 
less hardiness  in  condemning. 

E  K.  on  Spoiler's  Step.  Cat. 

Hlt'ADtONO-t  adj. 

1.  Steep ;  precipitous. 

Rite,  rite,  and  heave  thy  rosy  bead 


From  thy  coral-paten  bed ; 
And  bridle  in  thy  headlong 


Cestui. 
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as,  "  the  headman  of  a  city,  town,  or 
country ;  the  headman  of  a  jury." 

Huloet. 

Hs'ADMOXEt.*  n.  1.  [head  and  money.'] 
A  capitation  tax. 

To  be  taxed  by  the  pole,  to  be  sconced  our  head- 
money.  Mdton.  Of  Rtf.  io  Engl.  B.  2. 

Hk'admould-siiot.  «.  s.  [head,  mould, 
and  shot.]  This  is  when  the  sutures  of 
the  skull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride; 
that  i«,  have  their  edges  shot  over  one 
another ;  which  is  frequent  in  infants, 
and  occasions  convulsions  and  death. 

Quincy. 

He'adi'AX.*  n.s.  [Sax.  hearofrpann.]  The 
brainpan. 

He'adfesce.  n.s.  [Sax.  hearhpeninc]  A 
kind  of  poll-tax  formerly  collected  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland. 
He'adfiece.  n.  t.  [head  and  piece."] 
1.  Armour  for  the  head  ;  helmet ;  morion. 

I  pulled  oflT  my  VmtrSiC,  and  humbly  intreated 
her  pardon,  or  knowledge  why  site  was  cruel. 

Sidney. 

The  word  it  given;  with  cttjjer  speed  tbey  bee 
The  shm.ng  Apiece,  and  tbe  shield  embrace. 

Dryden. 

A  reason  for  this  fiction  of  the  one-eyed  Cyclops, 
was  their  wearing  a  head-piece,  or  martial  visor, 
that  had  but  one  tight.  Broom*. 

This  champion  will  not  come  into  the  field,  be- 
fore his  great  blunderbuss  can  be  got  ready,  his  old 
rusty  breastplate  scoured,  and  Ids  cracked  hend- 
piect  mended.  Steift 


2.  Rash;  thoughtless. 
S.  Sudden;  precipitate. 

It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which, 
i»*ny  examples  basing  taught  them,  never  stops 
his  race  till  is  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow. 

Sidney, 

Hb'adlokg.  adv.  [head  and  long.] 

1.  With  the  head  foremost.  It  is  often 
doubtful  whether  this  word  be  adjective 
or  adverb. 

I  I)  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong.  Shahspeare. 
Who,  while  he  steering  view'd  the  stars,  and 
bore 

His  course  from  Africk  to  the  Latin  shore, 
Fall  headlong  down.  Dryden. 

Headlong  from  tbence  the  Rowing  fury  springs, 
And  o'er  the  Thcban  palace  .pre*!,  her  wings. 

!'<**■ 

2.  Rashly ;  without  thought ;  precipitately. 

To  give  Ahabsuch  warning,  as  might  infallibly 
have  prevented  bis  destruction,  was  esteemed  by 
him  evil :  and  tu  push  bim  on  **'«^«  into 

South. 

Soove  ask  for  envy'd  pow'r,  which  publick  hale 
Pursues  and  hurries  headlong  to  their  fate ; 
Down  go  tbe  titles.  Dryden, 
5.  Hastily ;  without  delay  or  respite. 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb! 
Dragg'd  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb. 

Dryden. 

*.  It  is  very  negligently  used  by  Shak- 
speare. 

Hence  wilt  I  drag  the*  headlong  by  Iba  hods, 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  tby  grave.  Shots. 
Hs'adman.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  heacobman,  a 
principal  person,  agovernour.]  A  chief; 


2.  Understand! 


force  of  mind. 


'Tit  done  by 


teverals 

or 

arc  to  tltis  business  purblind.  Shaksp. 
Euinenes  had  the  best  headpiece  of  all  Alex- 
ander's captains.  1'rideanr. 

Headquarters,  n.s.  [head and  quarters.] 
The  place  of  general  rendezvous,  or 
lodgement  for  soldier*.  This  is  properly 
two  words. 

Those  spirits,  ported  upon  the  out-guards,  im- 
mediately tcour  04T  to  the  brain,  which  is  the 
ticatLjuarten,  or  office  of  intelligence,  and  there 
they  make  their  report.  Collier. 

Headsha'kf..*  n.  s.  [head  and  shake.]  A 
significant  shake  of  the  head. 

You,  at  audi  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumber  d  thus,  or  thit  aeod-saoie, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 

 1  note 

That  you  know  aught  of  me.       Shaksp.  Hamlet. 
HVausiiip.t  n.s.  [from  AcW.]  Dignity; 
authority;  chief  place. 

Mot  the  plotting  for  an  headship,  (tot  that  is 
now  become  a  court-business.)  but  the  contriving 
of  a  tnirsartbip  of  twenty  nobles  a  year,  is  many 
ti  mes  done  with  as  great  a  portion  of  sui  ng,  siding, 
4c.  Hobs,  Bern.  p.  27f!. 

That  tbe  followers  ilmuld  be  bound  to  each 
other  as  well  as  to  the  chief;  tltat  this  headship  was 
not  at  first  bcrcditsry. 

Burt*.  Airing.  Eng.  Hid.  u.  7. 

He'adsmak.  n.  s.  [head  and  wan.]  Ex- 
ecutioner ;  one  that  cuts  off  heads. 

Rods  broke  on  our  associates'  bleeding  backs. 
And  headjmen  labou    g        ey  Dryden. 

He'adspring.*  n.s.   [head  and  spring.] 
Fountain ;  origin. 
That  see  is  the  headspring  of  our  belief. 
StapUtm,  Fortr.  of  the  Faith,  (lS€5,)fol.H9.  b, 

He'adstall.  n.  s.  [head  and  stall.]  Part 
of  the  bridle  that  covers  tbe  head. 
30 
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His  horse,  with  a  balf-cberk'd  bit,  and  s  head- 
stall of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst, 
and  now  repaired  with  knots.  Shahspeare. 

IlE'ADSTONE.t  «■  *■  [head  and  stone.] 

1.  The  first  or  capital  stone. 

The  stone,  which  the  builders  refused,  is  become 
tbe  headstone.  /Was  caviii.  24. 

2.  A  grave-stone;   so  called  in  many 

He'adstrono.  adj.  [head  and  strong.] 
Unrestrained;  violent;  ungovernable ; 
resolute  to  run  his  own  way  :  ai 
whose  head  cannot  be  held  in. 

An  example,  for  headstrong  and  inconsiderate 
seal,  no  less  fearful  than  Acbitophet  for  proud  and 
irreligious  wisdom.  Hooker. 

How  now,  my  headstrong  1  where  have  you 
been  gadding? 
—  Wltcre  I  lave  learnt  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition.  Sooty).  Rom.  auJJsd. 

Hut  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof.      Shaks/i.  7V.  Night. 

He  ill  atpirc*  to  rule 
Cities  of  men  or  headstrong  multitudes. 
Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within.  Milton. 

'Ihere'a  no  oppotiog  tbe  torrent  of  a  headstrong 
multitude.  V  Estrange. 

Now  let  tbe  headstrong  boy  ray  will  controu) : 
Virtue's  no  slave  of  man ;  no  sex  confines  the  wjul : 
I,  for  myself,  die  imperial  teat  will  gain. 
And  he  tludl  wail  my  leisure  for  his  rrigo. 

Dryden. 

Your  father's  folly  took  a  headstrong  course ; 
But  I'll  rule  yours,  and  teach  you  love  by  force. 

Dryden, 

Can  we  forget  how  the  marl  ht-<iittrang  rout 
Defy'd  their  prince  to  arms,  nor  mad*  1 
Of  faith  or  duty,  or  allegiance  sworn  ? 
I'll  try  if  yet  1  can  reduce  to  reovon 
I     This  headstrong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at 
Cato.  Addison. 
You  will  be  both  judge  and  party  :  I  am  sorry 
thou  discovcrest  so  much  of  thy  headstrong  humour. 


He'adstronckess,*  it.  *.  [from 
strong.]  Obstinacy;  like  that  of  a 
horse,  whose  head  cannot  be  held  in,  or 
which  will  not  be  guided. 

Roainanle's  Arsd^rotujiten  is  bore  remarkable, 
and  thews  that  a  beast  knows  when  he  b  wean-, 
or  hungry,  better  than  bis  rider. 

lUsytau  on  Don  Quiz.  p.  C. 

H«'adtiue.»  n.x.  [head  and  tire.]  Attire 
for  the  head. 

An  headtire  of  fine  linen,  and  a  chain  about  his 
I  Esdr.  in.  6. 

He  1 


divers  strange  forms  of  apparel,  aa 
slop.,  headbands,  and  such  like. 
A.  ITHtet,  Treed,  of  Sot  Uarr.  4c.  (lflia,l  p.  4«. 

He'adway.*  n.s.  [head  and  may.]  In 
naval  language,  the  motion  of  advancing 
at  sea. 

Headwo'rkmak.  ».  s.  [head,  work,  and 
man.]  The  foreman,  or  chief  servant 
over  the  rest.    Properly  two  words. 

Can  Wood  be  otherwise  regarded  titan  aa  the 
mechanick,  the  hoodworkman,  10  prepare  fumsec 
and  stamps?  Sus/t. 

Ha'ADY.t  odj.  [from  head.] 

1.  Rash;  precipitate ;  hasty;  violent;  un- 
governable; hurried  on  with  passion- 
Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people. 
While  yet  the  cool  and  unripe  rate  wind  of  grace 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  douds 
Of  heady  rourtber,  spoil,  and  tillaoy.  Shakryeort. 
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I  unadvised  what  I  «yt  " 
Neither  disturb'd  with  the  effect  of  wine, 
Yd  with  npng  ire  ; 

i  one  wiser  mad. 

I'll  forbear, 
And  am  faU'n  out  with  my  more  heady  will, 
To  take  the  indrtpot'd  and  aickly  St 
For  the  aouod  man.  S-itJctptarr. 

Wire*,  the  readiest  belpi 
To  betray  heady  husbands,  rab  the  easy.  B.Janton. 

Those  only  are  regarded  who  are  true  to  their 
party  ;  aod  all  the  talent  required  is  to  be  hot,  to 
be  heady,  to  be  violent  on  on*  aide  or  other. 

Temple. 

Men ,  naturally  warm  and  fonrfy,  are  transported 
with  the  grcjitnt  HuUi  of  good-nature.  Jddum. 

2.  Apt  to  affect  the  head. 

I  waa  entertained  with  a  wet  of  wine  which  »  us 
otherwise  seemed  to  be  sack. 

Doyle. 

hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do, 
"  (how: 
too  heady  ; 
already. 
Dryden. 

Flow,  Welstrd !  now,  like  thine  inspirer,  beer  j 
Heady,  not  strong ;  and  foaming,  though  not  full. 


Here's  julep-dance,  ptUan  of  «ong  and  si 
Giee  you  strong  wove,  the  liquor  i*  too  h 
You're  come  to  farce,  that'*  asses'  milk,  i 


S.  Violent;  impetuous. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  aucb  a  heady  current  scouring  faults  ; 
Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  noon  did  low  bis  seat-  S.fiaXnieare. 

Thou  rlav'tt  the  rock,  from  whose  green  wound 
The  thirst-expelling  fountain  brake : 
Thou  mad'st  the  heady  stream*  forsake 
Tbeir  channels,  and  become  dry  ground. 

*uvryi,/V.74. 

To  HEAL.f  p.o.  [halgan,  Gothick ;  htclan, 
Saxon;  heekn,  Dutch;  from  the  Su. 
Goth,  hd,  whole.] 

1.  To  cure  a  person ;  to  restore  from  hurt 


I  will  restore  health,  and  heal  tlw  of  tby  wounds. 

JtT.  HI. 

Who  would  not  believe  that  our  Saviour  hailed 
tlw  sick,  and  raised  the  dead,  when  it  was  pub- 


.bl8cU.gr**  of  skill  in  the  art 


tValU. 
unsound 


2.  To  restore  any  thing 
to  a  sound  state. 

He  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the  waters, 
nnd  cavt  the  salt  in  there,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters;  llwre  shall  not 
be  from  thence  any  more  death.     2  A'ingt,  II.  91. 

.3.  To  cure  a  wound  or  distemper. 

Thou  hast  no  healing  medicines.  Jer.  xxx.  13. 

A  fontanel  had  been  made  in  the  tame  teg, 
which  be  was  forced  to  heal  up,  by  reason  of  tlw 
pain.  Wiseman. 

4k  To  perform  the  act  of  making  a  sore  to 
cicatrize,  after  it  is  cleansed. 

After  separation  of  Lb*  eschar,  1  deterged  and 
herded.  Wurman. 

5.  To  reconcile:  as,  he  healed  all  dis- 
sensions. 

To  Heal.  v.*.  To  grow  well.    Used  of 
wounds  or  sores. 
Those  wounds  heat  that  moo  do  give  themselves. 

Shaktptare. 

to  W^tbey  are  lughcr  oTTow.r  in  the  body.  ' 

To  Hkal*»   v,  a.   To  cover.   See  To 
Hele. 

Hb-alable.'  adj.  [from  htal.]  Capable 


He'aler.  n.  s.  [from  heal]  One  who  cures 
or  heals. 

I  will  not  be  an  header.  /otnah. 
Ha'ALiKG.f  participial  adj.  [from  heaL] 
Mild;   mollifying;   gentle;  assuuivc  : 
as,  he  is  of  a  heaung  pacifick  temper. 
To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied. 

Afiuui,  P.L 
Be  calm, 

And  hevhag  wards  from  these  thy  friends  admit. 

Milton,  S.  J 

Hb'alinc*  n.  s.  [from  heal.'] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  curing. 

Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Son  of 
Righteoutruha  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

Jfafarti.lv.  2. 
Of  the  Most  High  cometh  heating. 

Eeetu.  xxxviit.  S. 

2.  The  act  of  covering ;  a  covering.  Sec 

H  ELI  NO. 

HEALTH.*  n.s.  [Sax.  hael,  hel;  Su. 
Goth,  hel;   old  Eng.  hele,  heUhe,  Pr. 
Parv.  heUfull,  Ort.  Vocab.      The  hele 
of  Eson."  Gower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  5.  See 
.  To  Heal.] 

1.  Freedom  from  bodily  pain  or  sickness. 

Health  is  the  faculty  of  performing  all  actions 
proper  to  a  human  body,  in  tlw  most  perfect 
manner.  Quincy. 

Our  father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  Gen. 
May  be  he  is  not  well ; 
Infirmity  doth  Mill  neglect  all  office. 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound.  Shvl/tpeare. 

2.  Welfare  of  mind ;  purity ;  goodness ; 
principle  of  salvation. 

There  is  no  health  in  us.         Common  Prayer. 
The  best  preservative  to  keep  tb*  mind  in  health, 
is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  Jfaean. 

3.  Salvation  spiritual  and  temporal. 

My  God,  my  Cod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  tnc, 
and  art  so  far  from  my  h&dth,  and  from  the  words 
of  my  complaint  ?  Ptalnu. 

4.  Wish  of  happiness  used  in  drinking. 

Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 


.r.»  adj. 
healed. 


He  asked  leave  to  begin  two  health t .-  the  first 
was  lo  the  king's  mistress,  and  the  second  to  bis 
wife.  Hotretl. 

For  peace  at  borne,  and  for  the  publkk  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Castor's  health.  Dryd. 

He'altiipul.  adj.  [health  and  full."} 
1.  Free  from  sickness. 

Adam  knew  no  disewte,  so  long  as  temjtcranre 
from  the  forbidden  fruit  secured  him  :  Nature 
was  his  physician,  and  Innocence  and  alalioenca 
would  have  kept  liiiu 


2.  Well  disposed. 

Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand, 
Had  you  an  healthful  ear  to  bear  it.  Shairpeare- 

3.  Wholesome;  salubrious. 

Many  good  and  healthful  airs  do  appear  by 
habitation  and  proofs,  that  differ  not  in  smell  from 
other  air*.  Bacon. 

They  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rule* 
To  loathsome  sickness ;  worthily,  since  Uwy 
Cod**  linage  did  not  reverence  in  themsches. 

iftftois,  P.  L. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  thus, 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 

Dryden. 

4.  Salutary;  productive  of  salvation. 

Four  upon  them  the  healthful  spirit  of  thy  grace. 

Common  Prayer. 
Hb'altii fully. f  adv.  [from  healthful.] 
1.  In  health. 

If  it  be  so. 


for  thy  lung;  that  be  may 
and  victoriously  reign. 

Sir  M.  Sandy,,        (1«SK.)  p.  183. 

2.  Wholesomely. 

If  merit  be  disease ;  if  virtue,  death ; 
To  be  good,  not  to  be  j  who'd  then  bequeath 
Himself  to  discipline  ?  who'd  not  esteem 
Labour  a  crime  ?  study  self-murder  deem  ? 
Our  noble  youth  now  have  pretence  to  be 
Dunces  securely,  ignorant  heaJthfultv. 

Dryden  an  Ik*  Death  of  Li.  Hathnft. 

HB'ALTHFULNESs.f  ».  s.  [from  healthful,] 
1.  State  of  being  well. 

This  verte  sets  forth  the  heallkfutnett  and  rigour 


Patricia  Gin.  xli*.I«. 
2.  Wholesomeness  ;  salubrious  qualities. 
You  have  lasted  of  that  cup  whereof  I  have 
liberally  drank,  which  I  look  upon  »  God'*  pbj- 
sack,  having  that  in  heatthfulnea  which  it  wants  in 
pleasure.  Xing  Caarsrx. 

We  ventured  to  make  a  stand  an!  of  the  health- 
fulnea  of  the  air  I 


To  the  winds  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ascribe 
the  htalthfulneu  of  their  air ;  for  as  the  Alp*  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides,  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  did  nut  the  north  wind  put 
them  in  motion.  Jdditon  on  Italy. 

IlB'ALTHtLY.t  adv.  [from  healthy.']  With- 
out sickness  or  pain.  Sherwood. 

He'altiiiness.  n.t.  [from  healthy.]  The 
state  of  health. 

He'althless.+  adj.  [from  health.] 

1.  Weak;  sickly;  infirm. 
The  leaves,  that 


In  heatlhleue  autumn  to  the  ground  do  fall. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.56S. 
2.  Not  conducive  to  health. 

He  that  spends  hit  time  in  sports,  is  like  him 
whose  garment  is  all  made  of  fringes,  and  hts 
meat  nothing  but  sauces;  they  are  heotiktej*, 
chargeable,  aiid  useless.  S)k  Toytvr. 

He'althsome.  adj.  [from  health.]  Whole- 
some; salutary.    Not  now  used. 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stilled  in  the  vault, 
To  wliose  fout  mouth  no  hrolthtome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  come*? 

Shalupeart. 

Hk'althy.  adj.  [from  health.] 

I .  Enjoying  health ;  free  from  sickness  ; 

hale;  sound. 
The  husbandman  returns  from  the  field,  and 

from  manuring  his  ground,  strong  and  healthy, 

because  innocent  ana  laboriou*.  South. 
Temperance,  industry,  and  a  publick  spirit, 

running  through  the  whole  body  of  the  people  io 

Holland,  hath  preserved  an  infant  c 

ofai 

a*  • 


mulled  agaii 
Air  and  eie: 


eltrcile 


without  those  adva 


ribL 


!4gn.  Swift. 
the  animal 


healthy.  jtrbutfinu. 

2.  Conducive  to  health ;  wholesome. 

Gardening  or  husbandry,  and  working  in  wood, 
are  fit  and  healthy  recreation,  for  a  msji  of  study 
or  business.  Lock  . 

Heam.  «.  t.    In  beasts  the  same  as  the 

after-birth  in  women.* 
HEAP.*)*  n.s.  [heap,  Saxon ;  hoop,  Dutch ; 

hop,  hopr,  Su.  Goth,  and  Iceland.] 
1.  Many  single  things  thrown  together;  a 
pile;  an  accumulation. 

The  way  to  lay  the  city  flat. 
And  bury  all  which  yet  dittinctly  ranges. 
In  irons  and  pile*  of  ruins.  Shaktpe*,t. 

\  down  by  ktapt,  one  upon 
rrWo**,  iviii.  ifs. 
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Huge  keeps  tit  slain  around  the  body  rile. 

Dryden. 

Vvntc*  io  iu  first  beginnings  had  only  a  few 
h^ipi  of  fif  th  for  it*  dominions.  Addison  on  Italy, 
Ti*  oitc  tiling,  only  a*  a  Ariyi  is  une.  IHackmore. 

2.  A  croud  ;  «  throng  ;  a  rabble. 

A  erui-1  tyrauny  ;  a  heap  of  tnailt  and  slaves, 
tto  aUrp  or  ancient 


.1.  Cluster:  number  driven  together. 

An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud; 
The  sailors  ruu  in  Aca/»,  a  helpless  crowd.  />ryj. 
4.  A  pottle;  a  quartern;  a  quarter  of  a 
peck.  A  northern  term.  Grose.  A 
wicker  basket:  a  northern  term  also. 
Brockett. 

To  Heap.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  Sax. 
heapian.] 

1.  To  throw  on  heaps;  to  pile;  to  throw 
together. 

Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  ore.  Eu&.  niv.  10. 

2.  To  accumulate ;  to  lay  up. 

Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  (lie  duo.  and  pre- 
pare raiment  as  the  clay  ;  be  nay  prv|wru  it,  but 
the  just  shall  put  il  on,  and  the  innocent  shall 
divide  the  silver.  Job,  situ.  1C. 

the  credit  was,  wherein  that  oracle 
My  Ik-  gathered  from  the  vast 
riches  which  were  lliere  heapetl  up  from  the  offer- 
ings of  all  the  (•rccian  nslion*.  Temple. 

They  who  will  make  profession  of  painting, 
must  hetrfi  up  treasure*  out  of  their  reading,  and 
there  will  &nd  many  wonderful  means  of  raising 
tbenudrca  above  others.  Dryden. 

3.  To  add  to  something  else. 

For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  not  your  hermit*.  Shaitpeare. 

IIk'aper.T  n.  t.  [from  heap.}  One  that 
makes  piles  or  heaps.  Sherwood. 

Hb'aply.*  adv.  [from  heap,}  In  heaps; 
without  order.    Obsolete.  Hutoct. 

ilr/AFY.t  adj.  [from  heap.}  Lying  in 
heaps. 

Old  Ocean  lifts  his  keapy  wares  on  high. 

Rotee,  /.nam. 
Where  a  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthom  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement,  heepy  rubbish  grows. 

Gay. 

Scarce  his  head 


'd  o'er  the  heam 
Lies  slumbering  sullen  in  the  while  abyw.  Thorns. 

Nor  can  Freewill  find  a  place  for  tlie  sole  of 
her  foot  among  the  keapy  ruins,  wherewith  be 
bestrews  the  ground. 

Starch,  FreewiU,  Forrknmiedgc,  £  Fait,  p.  1 88. 

To  HEAR.f  t>.  n.  [Sax.  hepan,  hropan, 
hypan;  led.  heyren  ;  Dutch,  hooren. 
See  Eau.] 

I.  To  enjoy  the  sense  by  which  sounds 
are  distinguished. 

Sound  is  nothing  but  a  certain  modu- 
lation of  the  external  air,  which,  being 
gathered  by  the  external  ear,  beau,  as 
is  supposed,  upon  the  niumbrana  tym- 
pani,  which  moves  the  four  little  bone* 
in  the  tympanum :  in  like  manner  as  it 
is  beat  by  the  external  air,  these  little 
bones  more  the  internal  air  which  is  in 
the  tympanum  aud  vestibuluin ;  which 
internal  air  makes  an  impression  upon 
the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea,  according  as  it  is  moved  by  the 
little  bones  in  the  tympanum :  go  that, 
according  to  the  various  reflections  of 
the  external  air,  the  internal  air  makes 
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various  impressions  upon  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing t 
and  these  different  impressions  rcprc- 
sent  different  sounds.  Qutncy. 

The  object  of  hearing  is  sound,  wlww  variety 
is  m>  great,  that  it  brings  in  admirable  store  of  in- 
telligence. Haider. 

Princes  cannot  see  far  with  their  own  eyes,  nor 
hear  with  thvir  own  ears.  Temple, 

1.  To  listen  ;  to  hearken  to:  as,  he  Afford 
with  great  attention. 

So  spnke  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard, 
Well-phjws'd,  but  answer'd  uot.      Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  To  be  told  ;  to  have  an  account :  with 

°s- 

I  l«a»«  A/tare!  by  many  if  tliis  man.  AtU,  ix.  IS. 
Hiuriff  such  a  crime 
As  traKiek  ports,  since  lint  birth  of  time, 
Ne'er  fcign'd.  Tote,  Ju*. 

This,  of  eldest  parents,  leaves  us  more  in  the 
dark,  who,  by  divine  institution,  has  a  right  to 
civil  power,  than  those  who 
at  all  «/  heir  or  descent. 

To  Hear.t  v.  a. 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear. 

Tin-  trumpeters  and  singers  were  as  one  sound 
to  be  heard  in  praising  the  Lord.    2  Cbron.  v.  13. 
And  sure  he  heard  use,  but  be  would  not  hear. 

ihyden. 

2.  To  give  an  audience,  or  allowance  to 
speak. 

He  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard  him  concerning 
the  faith  in  Christ.  Aclt,  xxiv.  21. 

1  must  beg  the  forbearance  of  censure,  till  I 
have  been  heard  out  in  the  sequel  of  ibis  discourse. 

Locke. 

3.  To  attend  ;  to  listen  to ;  to  obey. 

A  scorncr  henrtlh  not  rebuke.  Proverbs. 
Hear  the  word  at  ray  mouth,  and  gise  them 
warning  from  ine.  Etet.  iii.17. 

To-dsy,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts.  Jftbreiri. 

Neptune  for  human  good  the  beast  ordains, 
WIhiiii  soon  he  Uln'd  to  use,  and  taught  to  hear 
the  reins.      Congrree,  Ode  to  1A.  Godolphin. 

The  trembling  steed, 
With  his  bat  Impulse  seis'd  in  cv'ry  nerve, 
Not  heart  the  rein,  nor  heeds  the  sounding  tboog. 

Thornton,  Spring. 

*.  To  attend  favourably. 

Tliry  think  tbey  shall  be  heard  for  their  much 
•peaking.  Si.  Ufatthete. 

Since  'tis  your  command,  what  you  to  well 
Are  plcas'd  to  hear,  I  cannot  grieve  to  t*IK^ 

The  goddess  Sean/.  Pope. 

5.  To  try ;  to  attend  judicially. 

the  causes,  ami  judge  righteously. 

i.  16. 


G.  To  attend,  as  to  one  speaking. 

Oil  etirlb 

Who  against  faith  or  conscience  can  be  heard 
Infallible?  Millon. 

7.  To  acknowledge  a  title ;  to  bo  spoken 
of.    A  Latin  phrase. 

O !  what  of  gods  tben  bouts  It  to  be  bom, 
If  old  Avengle'.  sons  so  evil  hear  t 

Spenier,  F-  Q.  i.  v.  23. 
Or  hear' a  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Who«e  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?       Jutftun,  P.  L- 
Hear'*  thou  submissive,  but  a  lowly  birth  f 

Prior. 

8.  To  Hear  Say.    An  elliptical  expres- 
sion for  lo  hear  a  thing  taid. 

A  people  great  and  tall,  tlw  children  of  the 
Anakimt,  whom  thou  knowvtt,  and  of  whom  thou 
host  heard  toy,  wbo  can  stand  before  the  children 
of  Auak !  Veul.  is.  2. 
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If  thou  shall  heetr  toy  in  one  of  thy  cities,  sey- 
if,g.  Certain  aim,  ll»e  tJi.idriu  of'  Kelul,  art'  gone 
out  from  among  you — then  shall  thou  enquire. 

Devi.  xni-lS. 

9.  To  Hear  a  bird  ting.  A  kind  of  pro- 
verbial expression  ;  implying  the  receipt 
of  a  very  particular  or  private  com- 
munication. 

I  heare  a  bird  sing  in  mine  ear*, 
That  1  must  either  fight  or  dee. 

Old  Ballad  of' the  Koine  in  the  Xorth. 
I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  tins  year  espur, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  Sre, 
As  far  as  France  J  I  heard  a  hird  to  nag. 

Skala]<eare,  Hen.  IV.  P.  1 1. 
1  Xing.  Dial  you  observe  their  whisper*,  bmthci 
king? 

9  Xing.  I  did ;  and  heard,  besides,  a  grave  hird 


That  they  intend,  sweetheart,  lo  play  us  pranks ! 

D.ofJIucHniheLM,  Retreortot. 

HEARD  signifies  a  keeper,  and  is  some- 
times initial ;  as  heardlcorht,  a  glorious 
keeper  :  sometimes  final,  as  ei/neheard, 
a  royal  keeper.  Gibson's  Camden.  It 
is  now  written  herd  ;  as,  cartuherd,  a  cow- 
keeper;  hjpb,  Sax. 

Heabd.»         \  n.s.  A  keeper  of  herds. 

He'audgroom.  j  See  Herd  and  Heud- 
cikoom. 

He'arer.  n.  i.  [from  hear.} 

1.  One  who  hears. 

And  so  was  she  dulled  withal,  that  we  could 
corno  so  near  as  to  bear  her  speeches,  and  yet 
she  not  perceive  the  hearers  of  Iter  lamentation. 

Sutney. 

St.  John  and  St.  Matthew,  which  have  rcconlnt 
tliece  sermons,  heard  them ;  and  being  hearrrt, 
did  think  themselves  as  well  respected  as  the  pbs* 
rieecs.  Hooker. 

Words,  be  they  never  so  few,  are  too  many, 
when  they  benefit  not  the  hearer.  J  looker. 

The  hearers  will  sited  tears. 
And  say,  Alas!  it  was  a  piteous  deed  < 

Tell  thou  Ibe  lamentable  fall  of  me, 
A     send  lbs  aearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 

S\ukspear*. 

2.  One  who  attends  to  doctrine  or  dis- 
course orally  delivered  by  another;  as, 
the  heartri  of  the  gospel. 

S.  One  of  a  collected  audience. 

Plays  in  themselves  Itave  neither  hojx  s  nor  fears ; 
Their  fate  is  only  in  their  hearers'  cars.  B.  Jvnsn. 

Her  hearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare.  Svtfi. 

HE'ARiNo.f  n.  t.  [from  hear.} 

1.  The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  per- 
ceived. 

liees  are  called  with  sound  upon  brass,  and 
therefore  tbey  hare  hearine.       Bacon,  Nat.  Hni- 

Aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearing!  are  quite  ravisltod ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse, 

Shaktpeare,  Lute's  L.  Laos. 

2.  Audience. 

Tlie  French  ambassador  npon  that  instant 
Crav'd  audience ;  and  the  hour,  1  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing.  S.\aiti>eare 

3.  Judicial  trial. 

Agrlppaand  Bernic* — entered  into  the  place 
of  hearing.  Acts,  xsv.  >£). 

The  readers  are  the  jury  lo  decide  according  to 
the  merits  of  tlte  cause,  or  to  bring  il  lo  another 
hearing  before  some  other  conn.  Jfryder.. 

'I'ltose  of  different  principles  inay  be  betrayed 
to  give  you  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  kuow  what  you 
luie  to  say  for  yourself. 

4.  Note  by  the  ear ;  reach  of  the  ear. 
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If  we  profess,  m  Peter  did,  thai  w«  love  the 
Lord,  and  profess  it  in  the  htariug  of  men  j 
chanty  i*  prone  to  hear  all  things,  Mid  the 
" "  >  men  art  likely  to  think  w«di)», 


Hooter. 

la  our  hearing  the  king  charged  thee,  beware 
thai  none  touch  Absalom.  3  Sam.  xviii.  IS. 

You  have  l»t*n  talked  of  since  your  travels  much, 
And  Out  in  Hamlet's  hettring,  for  a  qualit; 


L  luck  lo  be  within  kturtng, 
L'Emtrttnge. 

To  HE'ARKEN.f  ».  n.  [heojicniao,  Sax.; 

harken,  Fris.J 
1.  To  listen;  to  listen  eagerly  or  curiously. 

i  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearten  far, 
■  of  suitors. 

Shahtptttrt. 
I  dreams. 

ShaJtr^arc. 
They  do  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death : 
If  it  war*  so,  I  might  hate  let  alone 
TTte  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  Shahtp. 
Ttie  gaping  iliree-mouth'd  dag  forgets  to  snarl ; 

i  uncurl. 

Dryden. 

I  la  who  make*  much  neceeaary,  will  want  much ; 
and,  wearied  with  the  difficulty  of  the  attainment, 
will  arartra  after  any  espedietu  that 
shorten  hi*  way  to  it* 

S.  To  attend  ;  to  pay  regard. 

i  son  of  Zippor. 

Arsun6rr>,  Xliii.  I  ft. 
i  in  the  place  of  reason, 
r  use  their  own,  nor  fearer*  to  other  people's 
,  any  farther  than  it suita their  humour. 

Locke 

Tbere'i  not  a  blessing  individuals  And, 
Bui  some  way  leans  and  heartens  to  the  kind. 

rape. 

To  He'arken.*  v.  a. 
1.  To  bear  by  listening. 

^^S^pastjntohi.drc.idf.dl  den,  ^  ^ 

Ne  creature  saw.  but  heartened  now  and  tlien 
Some  little  whispering,  and  soft-graning  sound. 

Sixntrr,  F.  Q. 
But  here  she  comes ;  I  fairly  step  aside. 
And  Antrim,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 


i.  To  hear  with  attention  ;  to  regard. 

When  TuHamon  hardened  had  his  tale.  LydfftU. 
The  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearirm  my  brother's  suit. 

S/i7ktjK/trrt  Tem;tett. 

Ha'ARKEJiER.t  n.  t.  [from  hearken.']  Lis- 
tener ;  one  that  hearkens. 

Harktnert  of  rumors  and  tales. 

Barret,  Ah.  (1SP0.) 

HVarsai..*  n.  t.  [probably  from  hear.'] 
Rehearsal;  relation. 

With  this  sad  heanalt  of  his  heavy  stress* 
The  warlike  darosell  was  crapassionad  sore. 

Asrnvr,  F.  Q. 

HVarsay.  ».  t.  [hear  and  tag.]  Report ; 
rumour;  what  it  not  known  otherwise 
than  by  account  from  others. 

For  prey  these  shepherds  two  he  took, 
Whose  metal  stiff  he  knew  Iw  could  not  bend 
With  henrtay  pictures,  or  a  window  look.  Sidney. 

He  affirm*  by  hearsay,  that  some  giants  saved 
taeuisahres  upon  the  mountain  Bans  in  Armenia, 

Bategh,  Hut. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon 
Mm,  publish  every  blot  in  his  life,  and  depend 
upon  hearsay  to  defame  hint.  Addtsm. 

HEARSE.f  tut.  [of  unknown  etymology, 
Dr. Johnson  says;  yet,  under  the  other 
form  of  writing  the  word,  viz.  hertr,  he 
cite*  the  low  Lat.  htrtia,  "  supposed  to 


come  from  the  Sax.  hcpian,  to  praise." 
— Mr.  H.  Tookc  pronounces  it  tne  past 
participle  of  the  Sax.  hyprcan,  to  adorn, 
to  decorate.  Div.  Purl*,  ii.  S!23. —  Sere- 
nius  derives  it  from  the  Goth,  hersa,  a 
sepulchral  mount  or  hill.  —  The  low 
Lat.  hertia,  or  hercia,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  candlestick,  in  the  form 
of  a  harrow,  (old  Fr.  herce,)  having 
branches  filled  with  light*,  and  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  graves  or  ceno- 
taphs; and  hence  hearse  caine  to  be 
used  for  the  grave,  and  for  the  coffin,  or 
chest  containing  the  dead  ] 

1.  A  temporary  monument  set  over  a 
grave ;  according  to  Huloet,  as  well  a* 
Dr.  Johnson.  The  solemn  ob.iequy  at 
funerals ;  according  to  E.  K.  the  con- 
temporary commentator  on  Spenser. 

A  cenotaph  is  an  empty  funeral  monu- 
ment or  tombe*  erected  for  the  honour 
of  the  dead;  in  imitation  of  which  our 
heartet  here  in  England  are  set  up 
in  churches,  during  the  continuance  of 
ayeare,  or  the  spaceof  certaine  montlics. 

Weever. 

So  many  torches,  so  many  tapers,  so  many 
black  gownes,  so  many  mery  mounters  laughving 
under  black  bodes,  and  a  gay  Aert. 

Sir  T.  More,  De  Qua*.  .Von 

The  gaudy  girlonds  deck  her  grave. 
The  faded  flow  res  her  rone  nnbrave. 

0  h eerie  herie  /  S;«w«t,  Shep.  Cal.  Nor. 

2.  The  place,  or  the  case,  in  which  a 
dead  corse  is  deposited. 

Beside  the  htm*  a  fruitful  pnlmtrce  grows, 
F.nnoblcd  since  by  this  great  funeral. 
Where  Dudon's  corpse  tltey  softly  laid  in  ground. 

Fairfax,  Tats. 

To  add  to  your  lament*. 
Wherewith  ye  now  bedew  king  Henry's  faarw, 

1  must  inform  you  of  a  diunal  fight. 

•  ShaJttprnrt,  Hen,  VI.  P.  I. 
These  poor  and  fruitless  drops. 
Which  willingly  would  fall  upon  his  htant, 
To  embalm  him  twice. 

li'tntm.  and  Ft.  Coronation. 

3.  A  carriage  in  which  the  dead  are  con- 
veyed to  the  grave. 

When  mourning  nymphs  attend  their  Daphnis' 


Who  docs  not  ween  that  reads  the  moving  verse  ? 

Rtacommtm. 

To  Heahsk.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J  To 
enclose  in  a  hearse,  or  coffin. 

Tell, 

Why  thy  canonia'd  bonce,  hearted  in  death. 
Have  bunt  their  cerements  ?  ShaJaatenre,  Hamlet. 

I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  feet, 
and  tire  jewels  in  Iter  ear.  O !  would  she  were 
hean'd  at  my  feet,  and  the  ducaU  in  her  coffin. 

Shattpeare,  Merch.  of  Ten. 

He'arsecloth.*  n.t.  [heartc  and  cloth.] 
A  covering  thrown  over  the  hearse,  or 
coffin ;  a  pall. 

Without  any  buck*  to  be  hung  any  where  in 
or  about  tlie  church,  other  than  a  pulpit-clolh,  a 
hearte-elath,  and  a  mourning  gown  for  the 
preacher.  Bp.  Sanderson's  Wilt,  in  H  niton's  Livti. 

Hr'ARSELlKE.  aaj.  ihearte  and  like.] 
Mournful ;  suitable  to  a  funeral. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear 
*s  many  krarte-Uat  airs  as  carol*. 

Baton,  Eitay  of  AdtersUy. 

HEART.f  ».  *.  [Sax.  heope;  Germ. 
kcrtzs  Goth,  hiarioi  IctA.hiaria;  "  ab 


ant.  hyra,  hurra,  horfa,  movere,  agi- 
tate." Screnius.— "  The  heart,  in  the 
Teutonick  languages,  —  should  proba- 
bly be  referred  to  the  Gr.  xmSm,  in 
which  the  rough  breathing  of  the  A  is 
hardened  into  a  consonant.  Junius  has 
been  aware  of  this  connexion."  Whiter.] 
The  muscle  which  by  its  contraction 
and  dilatation  propels  the  blood  through 
the  course  of  circulation,  and  is  there- 
fore considered  as  the  source  of  vital 
motion. 

The  Aevrrt  give*  heat,  and  motion,  and  life, 
unto  lltat  which  is  to  be  our  nourishment. 

fibula  vh  Old  Ase,  p.  230. 

2.  It  is  supposed  in  popular  language  to 
be  the  seat  sometimes  of  courage, 
sometimes  of  affection,  sometimes  of 
honesty,  or  baseness. 

He  with  providence  and  courage  so  parted 
over  all,  that  the  mother  took  such  spiteful  grief 
at  it,  that  her  heart  brake  withal,  and  she  died. 

Thou  wouldst  hive  left  thy  dearest  Aenrf-blood 

Rather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son.  Shattpeare. 

Snakes  in  my  ienrt- blood  wano'd,  dial  sting 
my  heart.  ShaLipecrr. 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
1  uen  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

1  thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Sluulow. 
—  Matter  Page,  much  good  do  it  jour  good 
*«"•  Shattpare. 

Out  since  the  brain  doth  lodge  the  powers  of 


ions  spring  ? 


How  makes  it  in  the  heart  those 
Ihe  mutual  love,  the  kind  in, 
•Twiu 


doth  bring. 
Untie*. 

Wc  all  set  our  hearts  at  rat,  since  whatever 
comes  from  above  is  for  the  best.  L'Ejtrtrner. 

The  only  true  leal  is  that  which  is  guided  by  a 
good  light  in  Use  head,  and  that  which  eoruivt*  of 
good  and  innocent  affections  in  the  heart.  Sprat. 

lYcst  with  heart  corroding  grief  and  yean, 
To  the  gay  court  a  rural  abed  prefers.  Put*. 

3.  The  chief  part;  the  vital  part;  the 
vigorous  or  efficacious  part. 

Barley  being  steeped  in  water,  and  turned  upon 
a  dry  Boor,  will  sprout  half  an  inch;  and  if  it  be 
let  alone,  much  more  until  the  heart  1 


+.  Hie  inner  part  of  any  thing. 

Some  Englishmen  did  with  grval  dan 
by  water  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Abbot,  Dtteriju.  of  the  H'ortd. 
The  king's  forces  are  employed  in  appeasing 
disorders  more  near  the  Acer*  of  the  kingdom. 

Hat/u  urtt. 

Generally  the  inside  or  heart  of  trees  is  liarder 
than  the  outward  parts.  BoyU. 

Her*  in  the  heart  of  all  the  town  III  rtny. 
And  timely  succour,  where  it  want*,  convey. 

linden. 

If  the  foundation  be  bad,  provide  good  piles 
made  of  heart  of  oak,  such  as  will  reach  ground. 


5.  Person ;  character.  Used  with  respect 
to  courage  or  kindness. 

The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Shotnmrr. 

Hey,  my  heartti  checrly,  my  Acertr.  Shaktu. 

What  says  my  heart  of  elder?    Ha!  i.  be 
dead? 

6.  Courage ;  spirit. 
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If  it  please  you  to  m.ke  Id.  fortune  known,  I 
will  after  take  heart  again  to  go  on  with  hi. 
falsehood.  SUnty. 

Then  did  other  like  unhappy  accidents  happen 
out  of  England,  wbicb  gave  heart  anil  good  oppor- 
tunity to  them  to  regain  their  old  possessions. 

Sjtenser  cm  Ireland. 

Wide  waa  the  wound ;  and  a  large  lukewarm 


Wood, 


Red  a>  the  mac,  thence  glutted  grievously, 
Thai  when  the  pernim  spy'd  the  ttre*min( 
Gave  him  great  heart  and  hope  of  victory. 

Sptntrr,  F.  Q. 

Eve,  recovering  heart,  raply'd.     Milton,  P.  L. 

Having  left  thai  city  well  provided,  and  In 
good  Ararf.  his  majesty  removed  with  his  little 
army  to  Bewdley.  Clarendon. 

Finding  that  it  did  them  no  hurt,  they  took 
heart  upon't,  went  up  to't,  and  viewed  it. 

I'Eetnnge. 

The  expelled  nation*  take  heart,  and  when  they 
fly  from  one  country  invade  another.  Temple. 

7.  Seat  of  lore. 

Ah !  what  availi  it  me  the  flocks  to  keep, 
Wlio  lost  my  heart  while  I  preserv'd  my  sheep  ? 

Pope, 

%.  Affection ;  inclination. 

Joab  perceived  that  the  king'a  heart  was  towardt 
Absalom.  2  Sam.  xiv.  1. 

Meanshow  to  feel,  and  learn  each  other's  heart, 
Tie  the  abbot's  skill  of  WeetminUer  b  found. 

Daniel, 

Nor  set  tby  heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

"Til  well  to  bo  tender ;  but  to  set  the  heart  too 
much  upon  any  thing,  Is  what  we  cannot  justify. 

L' Estrange. 

A  friend  makes  me  a  feast,  and  sett  all  before 
me ;  but  1  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish  alone,  and 
if  that  happen  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the 
rest.  Temple. 

Then  mixing  powerful  herbs  with  magick  art. 
She  chang'd  hb  form  who  could  not  change  his 
heart.  Dryden. 

What  did  I  not,  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  antwrr'd  with  disdain. 

Dryden. 

to  dit- 


to concerning  God, 

If  wmr  w  :lr!nef»-d 


9.  Memory: 
tinguish. 

Whatsoever  waa  attained 
ami  his  working  in  nature,  tl 
over  by  heart  and  tradition  from  wise  men  to  a 
posterity  equally  sealous.  Ralegh. 

We  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory 
the  getting  it  by  heart  .-  for  it  is  Use  memory  that 
must  transmit  it  to  the  heart  j  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
espect  that  the  Aeari  should  keep  its  bold  of  any 
trudi,  when  the  memory  has  let  it  go.  South. 

Shall  I  in  London  act  this  idle  part, 
Composing  songs  for  fools  to  gel  by  Aenrt  f  Pope. 

10.  Good-will ;  ardour  of  zeal.  To  take 
to  heart  any  thing,  U  to  be  zealous,  or 
solicitous,  or  ardent  about  it. 

If  he  take  not  tlwir  causes  to  heart,  how  should 
there  be  but  in  them  froeen  coldness,  when  his 
affections  teem  benumbed,  from  whom  theirs 
thou  Id  take  Are?  Hooker. 

If  be  would  take  the  business  to  heart,  and  deal 
in  it  eflVctually,  it  would  succeed  well 


The  lady  marchioness  of  Hertford  engaged  her 
husband  to  take  this  business  to  heart.  Cbirendon. 

Amongst  those  who  took  it  most  to  heart,  Sir 
John  Stawel  was  the  chief.  flhrrnnta 
Kvery  prudent  and  honest  roan  would  join  htm- 
telfto  that  side,  which  had  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try most  at  heart.  Addison. 

Learned  men  have  been  now  a  long  time  search- 
ing after  the  happy  country  from  which  our  first 
ua7ints  were  exiled:  if  they  can  find  it,  with  all 
my  heart.  Woodward. 


Michnl  saw  king  David  leaping  i 
fore  the  Lord,  and  she  despised 


in  this  point,  which  they  have 
heart.  Svifi. 

What  I  have  most  at  heart  is,  that  some  method 
should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaining  and  fixing 
mir  Language.  Swift. 

11.  Passions;  anxiety;  concern. 

Set  your  Ararl  at  real  ; 
The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me.  Skcitp. 

12.  Secret  thoughts;  recesses  of  the 
mind. 

and  dancing 
him  in  her 

heart.  1  Sam.  ri.  16 

The  next  generation  will  in  tongue  and  heart, 
and  every  way  else,  become  English ;  so  as  there 
will  be  no  difference  or  dirtioction  but  the  Irish 
set  betwixt  us,  Daivs  mi  Ireland. 

Thou  sawrst  the  contradiction  between  my 
aeon  and  hand.  King  Charles. 

Would  you  have  him  open  his  heart  to  you, 
and  ask  your  advice,  you  must  begin  to  do  so  wiUi 
him  first.  Locke. 

Men,  some  to  pleasure,  some  to  business  take ; 
But  every  woman  is,  at  Aenrt,  a  rake.  Pope. 

13.  Disposition  of  mind. 

Doing  all  things  with  so  pretty  a  grace,  that  it 
teemed  ignorance  could  not  make  him  do  amiss, 
because  be  bad  a  heart  to  do  well.  Sidney. 

14.  The  heart  is  considered  as  the  scut  of 
tenderness:  a  hard  heart  therefore  is 
cruelty. 

I've  seen  thee  stem,  and  tlmu  !mt  aft  tn-hcld 
Heart  hardening  spectax  Irs.  Shaktptart. 

Such  iron  heart*  wo  are,  and  such 
The  bate  barbarity  of  human  kind.  Roue. 

15.  To  find  in  the  Heart.  To  be  not 
wholly  averse. 

For  my  breaking  the  laws  of  friendship  with 
you,  1  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ask  you  pardon 
for  it,  but  that  your  now  handling  of  me  gives  me 
reason  to  confirm  my  former  dealing.  Sidney. 

16.  Secret  meaning  ;  hidden  intention. 

1  will  oti  with  mv  sueefb  in  yourpraJSC, 
And  then  shew  you  the  Acorf  of  my  message. 

Shakspearr. 

17.  Conscience ;  sense  of  good  or  ill. 

Every  man's  Aeort  and  conscience  doth  in  good 
or  evil,  even  secretly  committed,  and  known  to 
none  but  itself,  cither  like  or  disallow  itself. 

Hooker. 

IS.  Strength;  power;  vigour;  efficacy. 
Try  whether  leaves  of  trees,  swept  together, 
with  some  chalk  and  dung  mixed,  to  give  them 


That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again, 
And  bctter'd  by  cessation  bear  the  grain.  Dryden. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  plough  ground  out 
of  heart,  because  if  'lit  in  Aenrf,  It  may  be  i 
by  marl  again.  Mortimer. 

19.  Utmost  degree. 

Tlds  gay  charm. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Bcguil'd  me  to  the  very  Aeitrt  of  loss.  Shahptare. 

20.  Life.  For  nt»  heart  seems  sometimes 
to  signify,  if  life  teat  at  stake ;  and 
sometimes  for  tenderness. 

I  bid  the  rascal  knock  upon  yovr  gate. 
And  could  not  get  Dim  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Shakqwore. 

I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  prating  boy,  that  brgg'd  it  as  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  bim.  Shaktpeare. 
Profoundly  ski'll'd  " 
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To  die  —  to  sleep  — 
No  more;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  < 
The  hrarl-aehe,  and  the  thousand  natu 
That  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Heart-appalling.*  adj.  [heart  and  ap- 
pal.'] Dismaying  the  heart. 

Direful  to  see !  an  heart-appalling  sigbt. 

Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolener. 

Heart-blood.*  n.t. 

1.  The  blood  of  the  heart;  life. 

Thy  heart-blood  will  I  have  for  this  day's  work. 

Shaktpeare,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 
Our  nobler  swards  will  drink  the  blood  of  none, 
But  thy  heart-blood,  Porsenna,  thine  alone. 

Dancer  i  Poena,  (loW.) 

2.  Essence. 

The  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty. 

Shaktpeare,  Tr.  and  Cms. 
Heart-break,  n.  t.  {heart  and  break.} 
Overpowering  sorrow. 
Better  a  littlo  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of  Aeart- 
breok.  Shaksptare. 

Heart-breaker.^  n.  t.  A  cant  name  for 
a  woman's  curls,  supposed  to  break  the 
heart  of  nil  her  lovers.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Rather,  as  it  should  seem  by  the  ex- 
ample, for  the  love-locks  of  the  other 
sex. 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 
In  time  to  make  a  nation  roe. 


Heart-breaking,  adj.  Overpowering  with 
sorrow. 

Those  piteous  plaints  and  sorrowful  sad  tine. 
Which  late  you  poured  forth,  as  ye  did  til 
Beside  the  silver  springs  of  Helicone, 
Making  your  muslck  of  hetrrt breaking  mane. 


As  English  Merlin  for  his  heart. 

21.  It  is  much  used  in  composition  for 
mind,  or  affection. 

Heart-ache.  it.  a.  [heart  and  ache.}  Sor- 
row ;  pang  ;  anguish  of  mind. 


Heart-breaking.  ».  t.  Overpowering 
grief. 

there  he  to  one,  than  to  lu<e  all  wcrci  faulu 
laid  open,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  upon  bim  ?  HakemlL 

Heart  bred.  *  adj.[htart  and  bred.}  Bred 
in  the  heart. 

His  virtue  that  within  had  root, 
Could  not  choose  but  shine  without ; 
And  the  heart-bred  lustre  of  bb  worth, 
At  each  corner  peeping  forth. 
Pointed  bim  out  in  all  bis  ways. 
Circled  round  in  hu  own  rays.  Crash.  Poems,  p.  94. 

Hkart  brokin.*  adj.  [heart  and  broken.} 
Having  the  heart  overpowered  with  grief. 

Heart-burikb.*  adj.  [heart  and  buried.} 
Deeply  immersed. 

Dismounted  every  great  and  glorious  aim, 
Imbruted  every  faculty  divine, 
Heart-kuned  in  the  rubbish  of  the  world. 

Young,  Night  1*.  S. 

Heart-burn.*  n.  s.  [heart  and  burn.}  Pain 
proceeding  from  an  acrid  humour  in  the 
stomach. 

Hrart-burned.  adj.  [heart  and  burn.} 
Having  the  heart  inflamed. 

Haw  tartly  tint  gentleman  looks !  I  never  can 
see  him  but  t  am  Arari-eurn'd'  an  hour  after. 


Heart-burning,  n.  $.  [heart  and  burn.} 

1.  Paiu  at  the  stomach,  commonly  from  an 
acrid  humour. 

Flue  clean  chalk  is  one  of  the  most  noble  ab- 
sorbents, and  powerfully  corrects  and  subdues  the 
acrid  humours  in  tlie  stomach :  tbts  propetfy  ren- 
ders it  very  serviceable  in  the  cardialgia,  or  i 
burning. 

2.  Discontent ;  secret  enmity. 
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In  great  changes,  when  right  of  inheritance  i* 
broke,  then  will  remaiu  raucli  hrarutummg  and 
dUoonu-ni  among  the  mesner  people.        lo  Pipe. 

Heakt-bcrnixo.*  adj.   Causing  discon- 
tent. 

WeJ]  may  we  raise  jars, 

Jcalnu*:cs,  strifes,  nnd  hi-iirt-kunuH:;;  disagreements. 

Uiddletun't  Witch. 

Hea rt-chilled.*  <h#.  [Atari  and  cAitf.] 
Having  die  heart  chilled. 

O'er  the  pale  corve  we  hw  him  gently  bend, 
Heart  ~chitCd  with  grief.        Staulunr,  £fcg.  15. 

Heart-consuming.*  any.  Destroying  the 
peace  of  the  heart. 

Yet  l«t  not  grief  and  k*arl-cawu»w\&  cur* 
Prey  cm  your  soul ;  but  let  your 


Edwordt,  Sonn,  98. 

Heart-corroding.*  atfr  Preying  on  the 
heart.  Sec  Pope  in  the  second  sense  of 
Heart. 

Heart- dear.  adj.  Sincerely  beloved. 

The  tunc  m,  (Saber,  that  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endear d  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  htart-dcnr  Hurry, 
Tiin.nr  many  a  northward  look  to  tee  hi*  lather 
Bring  up  his  powen  j  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 

ShliktjXurc. 

Heart-deep.*  adj.  Rooted  in  the  heart. 
Dipping  and  seasoning  all  our  words  and  sen- 
tences in  our  hearts,  be/ora  they  come  into  our 
mouth*,  truly  affecting  and  cordially  csproMing  nil 
that  we  say  i  so  that  the  auditor*  may  plainly  per- 
ceive thai  every  vrnrd  is  hmrt-dtvp. 

Hrrl.Tf,  Country  Pmnn,  eh.  7. 

Heart-discouraging.*  adj.  Depressing 
the  heart. 

To  bare  a  large  tale  of  brick  required,  and  a 
■mail  allowance  at  atraiw  to  prepare  it  with,  cannot 
but  be  •  great  and  Var<^iXiAiur,ipn1c  disadvantage. 

South,  Sent.  vli.  3SS. 

Heart-ease.  r.  «.  Quiet ;  tranquillity. 

What  infinite  heartbeat  mutt  kings  neglect, 
That  prrnite  men  enjoy.  Shahpeart. 
Heart-easing,  adj.  Giving  quiet. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fnir  and  free, 
In  hen»en  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-aumn  Mirth.     Milton,  L'AH. 

Heart-eatino.*  adj.  Preying  on  the 
heart. 

They  lire  solitary,  alone,  sei(ue*tert*I  from  all 
company  but  henrt-eat»n  melancholy. 

Burton,  Annt-  if  MA.  p.  153. 

Heart-expanding.*  adj.  Opening  the 
feelings  of  the  heart. 


,  Autumn. 

Heart-felt.  adj.  Felt  in  the  conscience. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  henrUfeit  joy, 
U  virtue's  priie.  Pope. 

Heart-grief.*  «.  *.    Affliction  of  the 
heart ;  deep  sorrow . 

There'*  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 
Thai  sits  in  henrt-gruf  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  gorenunant. 

Maltptm*,  Hen,  V. 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief 
To  shew  them  feats.  Hilton,  S.  A. 

Heabt-hardbned.*   adj.     Having  the 
heart  hardened  ;  obdurate ;  impenitent. 

Mockers  and  henrl-hnrdencd  miscreants  who  aay, 
Let  us  sin,  that  mercy  may  abound. 

".  tf  Bna'i  Strm.  (1587,)  p.  187. 


Heart-hardening.*  adj.  Rendering  stern 
Sec  Shakspcare  in  the 


By  so  much  the  more  stud!  I  to-morrow  he  at 
the  height  of  Wi-Wnru 

Skahptan,  At  you  liht  it, 

Heart-offendiho.*  adj.  Wounding  the 
heart ;  giving  pain  to  the  heart. 

Might  Gquid  tcara,  or  htetrl-iijfewhnf  groans, 
Or  hhxxl -consuming  sighs  reoidl  his  life, 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groan*. 

AWaunrrv,  K.  Hen.  YJ.  V.  II. 

Heart-peas.  n.  s.  A  plant  with  round 
seeds  in  form  of  peas,  of  a  black  colour, 
having  the  figure  of  an  heart  of  a  white 
colour  upon  each.  Miller. 
Heart-quelling,  adj.   Conquering  the 


And  1st  fair  Venus,  that  Is  queen  of  love, 


Heart-rending,  adj.  Killing  with  anguish. 

llexirt-rrruling  new*,  nnil  rlr.'srifiil  tn  thnv  #V-w 
Who  her  rrwinlrlr,  and  hrr  stcjw  pursue ; 
Tlmt  death  *hn-uH  licence  have  lo  rn^sj  uinon^ 
The  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  ami  the  jrouog  ! 


Heart-robbing.!  adj. 
1.  Ecstatick ;  depriving  of  thought, 
solcte. 


Ob- 


Ute  in  saduess, 
every  J>*rt) 


iyirrtiCT-. 

2.  Stealing  the  heart  or  affections. 

Drawn  with  the  power  of  an  Acart-ruMiag  eye. 
And  vrrs.pt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  Una. 

Sptnur,  F.  («". 
The  cunning  thief  that  lurks  for  prise, 
At  some  dark  corner  watching  lies ; 
So  that  kmrt-raMhuf  god  tlolh  stand 
In  your  black  lobbies,  abaft  la  hand. 

Houxll,  Sunn,  on  Black  Eyrt,  Lett.  <•  v.  92. 

HEART-sicK.f  adj.  [heouc-reoc.  Sax.] 

1.  Pained  in  mind. 

If  we  l>j  «,  nr  ntttirtcd  with  an  uncertain 

soul,  then  are  are  true  Jeairers  of  relief  and  mercy. 

lip.  Taylor. 

2.  Mortally  ill ;  hurt  in  the  heart. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 
—  Not  I,  unlet*  the  breath  of  aenW-ac*  groans, 
Mill-like,  Infold  me  from  the  search  of 


All 

Of  ghostly  spusra,  or  racking  torture ;  qualms 
Of  heart-nei  agony.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Hearts-ease.'!'  a.  s. 

1.  A  plant. 

Hearts-ease  is  a  sort  of  violet  that 
blows  all  summer,  and  often  in  winter : 
it  sows  itself.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  toy  or  ornament,  formerly  so  called. 

He  gave  me  a  feartxiu*  of  aUk  for  a  new  year's 
gift. 

Q.  KM.  Howard,  Bumei't  Rtf.  iii.  Sec  UL  79. 

Heart-sore.  n.  «.   That  which  pains  the 
mind. 

Wherever  be  that  godly  knight  may  6nd, 
II  is  only  heart-tan  and  tus  only  foe.  ^leiiaer,  F.  Q. 

Heart-sorb.*  adj.   Violent  with  pain  of 


Penitential  groan*, 
ears  and  daily  heart 'tort  sigh*. 

Sinikspeare,  Two  Gent,  of  Per. 

Heart-sorrowing.*  adj.    Sorrowing  at 


heart. 

You 


arort-i 


//;. 


Heart-strings,  n.  t.  [heart  and  string.'] 
The  tendons  or  nerves  supposed  .to  brace 
and  sustain  the  heart. 

He  was  by  Jove  deprived 

Of  life  I  ■ 


How,  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 
—  Not  eo;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  lunrt^lrinff.  S'  ' 

That  grata  my  acorl-atnagi :  what  > 
content  Mm  ! 
Except  he  thinks  I  lire  too  long. 

If  thou  thinkest  thou  shall  perish,  I 
blame  thee  to  be  ssd  till  thy  hemi-ttrinfs  a 

Bp. 

There's  tlie  fatal  wonnd. 
That  tears  my  henrt-ttringt ;  but  be  shall  be  found. 
My  arms  shall  hold  him.  Graimlk. 

Heart-struck,  adj. 

1.  Driven  to  the  heart ;  infixed  for  ever  in 
the  mind. 

Who  Is  with  him? 

 None  hut  the  fool  wbo  labours  to  out-jest 

His  Ar>irf-jrmc*  injuries, 

2.  Shocked  with  fear  or  dismay. 


Heart-swelling,  adj.  Rankling 


P.L. 
the 


and  proof  of  mortal  ftgbt, 
art-riufUinji  hat*. 
Spmier,  F.  «. 

Heart-swelling.*  n.  i.  Rancour;  swell- 
ing passion. 

I*  thy  honour  wronged?  Forgive,  and  it  is  vin- 
dicated. Ay,  but  this  kind  of  heari-ruvCinjt  can 
brook  no  poultice  but  revenge!  Take  been,  my 


soul ;  the  remedy  is 1 

Quartet,  Jud.  and  iter.  . 

He abt- whole,  adj. 

1.  With  the  affections  yet  unfixed. 

Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o"  the  shoulder ;  but  I'll 
warrant  him  heetri-tehok.  Shake/tare. 

You  have  not  seen  me  yet,  and  therefore  I  am 
confident  yuu  are  heari-Khoic.  Hryden. 

2.  With  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired. 
Heart-wounded,  adj.  Filled  with  passion 

of  love  or  grief. 

Mean  time  the  queen,  without  reflection  due, 
itenrt-tewruied,  to  the  bed  of  state  withdrew.  Pane. 

Heart-woundinu.  adj.  Filling  with  grief. 
With  a  shriek  lienrl-uvundinr  loud  she  cry'd, 
While  down  bcrclievks  the  gushing  torrents  ma, 
Fast  falling  on  bcr  bands.  Jtawc. 

To  Heart.*  v.  a.  fSax.  hyntan.  See 
To  Hearten.]    To   encourage  j  to 
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hearten. 

For  putting  life  into  and  hearting  this  free-will 
worship,  which  is  only  acceptable  tn  God  when  it 
proceeds  according  to  his  own  directory,  three 
things  in  the  Scripture  and  our  church-book  arc 
espcriidjy  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

Bl>,  Pridtous,  Euch.  (165C.)  p.l9S. 

To  Heart-strike.*  v.  a.  [heart  and 
strike.]  To  affect  at  heart.  See  Heart- 
struck. 

They  atek  lo  AenW-arrtte  us, 
That  are  spectators,  with  their  misery. 

Ji.  Janton,  TV. . 

He'arted.t  adj.  It  is  only  used  in 
position ;  as,  hard-AtYirfctf,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  which  is  a  mistake ;  for  Shakspcare 
twice  uses  it  uncompounded. 

1.  Seated  or  fixed  in  the  heart. 

Yield  up,  O  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne, 
S  8 
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%  Laid  op  in  the  heart. 

I  have  told  thee  often,  Mid  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hale  the  Moor  1  Mjr  came  U  hearted ; 
thin*  hath  no  lets  union.        S*(i±tiirare,  Othello. 

Hb'artedkrss.*  n.  t.  [from  hearted.'}  Sin- 
cerity; warmth;  seal.  Used  in  com- 
position. 

They  who  pretended  most  pobUck-tcmifeiiiiew. 
and  did  really  wish  the  king  all  toe  greatness  he 
desired.  Clirrruton,  Hist.  Rehrtt.  B.  it. 

7b  HE'ARTEN.f  v.  a.   [Sax.  hiej.can, 


hyiican ;  Teut.  herten.} 
J.  To 


encourage ;  to  animate  ;  to  stir  up 

Palladiua  blaming  those  thai  were  slow,  hearten- 
ing  th»m  that  wore  forward,  but  especially  with 
'  ndirur  them,  made  an  im- 


bit  own  example  leading 
preuion  into  the  squadron.  Sidney. 

My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  htarten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence  • 
Uoahcelh  your  (word,  good  rather;  cry,  St.  George. 

Shakspenrc. 

This  rare  man,  T)  dides,  would  prepare ; 
That  he  might  conquer,  kearUn'd  hitn.  C*o;wum- 

Tbus  hearUn'd  well,  and  flcah'd  upon  bis  prey. 
The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day.  DrytUn. 

2.  To  meliorate  or  renovate  with  manure. 

t ;  forget  not  then 
i  it  again. 

JWoy,  Hrgif. 

He'artexer.*  f».  t.  [from  hearten?}  That 
which  animates  or  stirs  up. 

A  coward's  hfcHener  in  war. 
Toe  stirring  drum,  keeps  lesser  noise  from  far. 

Brown,  Brit,  J**.  B.  i.  S.  1. 

HEARTH.f  n.  t.  [Sax.  heopS;  Goth. 
haurjai  [cel.  ar  or  hyr,  fire.]  The  pave- 
ment of  a  room  on  which  a  lire  is  made ; 
the  ground  under  the  chimney. 

Hoop'd  out  of  Roma  ;  now  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  this  hearth.  OaJapeare. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shah  tltou  I  cop, 
Where  thou  find'at  fires  unrak'd,  and  hearth*  an- 

SHTpt, 

There  pinch  the  maids  aa  blue  aa  bilberry.  .Stab. 

Good  luck  befriend  thee,  eon ;  for  at  thy  birth 
The  fairy  ladies  dane'd  upon  the  hearth. 

MUton,  Foe.  Et. 

Tbevsnqu'^i'd  firen  withdraw  from  every  place ; 
Or,  full  with  feeding,  aiuk  into  s  sleep 

Each  household  grniu<  shews  again  it*  face, 
Ami  from  Uie heartht  tl»  little  lares  creq>.  Dryden. 

Hearth-monsy.*  J   n.  t.     A   sort  of 
Hearth-pen;??.  /      tax  upon  hearths ; 
heopS-pemn^  Sax.    It  was  also  called 
chimney -money.    V.  Cowel  in  Harth- 

FEHY. 

Upon  tlio  revolution,  hearth-money  waa  dttlnred 
to  be  not  only  a  great  oppression  to  the  poorer  sort, 
but  a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  whole  people. 


He'artily.  adv.  [from  hearty.} 
1.  From  the  heart;  fully. 

I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death  ( 
But  those  that  sought  it,  I  could  with  more 
Christians ; 

Be  wlwt  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them.  Shalt. 

If  to  be  sad  is  to  be  wise, 
!  do  most  heurtily  despise 
Whatever  Socrates  has  said, 
Or  Tully  writ,  or  Wanley  read.  Prior. 
•2.  Sincerely;  actively;  diligently;  vigor- 
ously. 

Where  bis  judgement  led  him  to  oppose  men 
•xi  a  publick  account,  be  would  do  it  vigorously 
anil  h.-artily ;  yet  the  opposition  ended  there. 


Eagerly  ;  with  desire. 

As  for  my  eating  heartily  of  the  food,  know 
»ov:>'ty  has  hindered  my  eating  till  this  mom« 
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Hk'artixess.  m.  *.  [from  hearty.'} 

1.  Sincerity;  freedom  from  hypocrisy. 

This  entertainment  may  a  free  face  put 
derive  a  liberty  from  teertmcis,  and 
the  agent. 

2.  Vigour;  eagerness. 

The  anger  of  an  enemy  represents  our 
or  admonishes  us  of  our  duly,  with  more  he* 
than  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  Bp.  Tnytar. 

He'artlkss.  adj.  [from  heart.}  Without 
courage ;  spiritless. 

I  joyed  oft  to  chase  the  trembling  pricket, 
Or  hunt  tlx  heartiest  hare  till  the  were  tame. 

Spenser. 

Then  hopeless,  heartless  gan  the  cunning  thief, 
to  stint  all  further  strife. 

SptnMer,  F.  Q. 
these  heart 'ess 
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Wlsat,  art  the 

binds? 

Turn  thee,  Ucnrolio ;  look  upon  thy  death.  Shah. 

Thousands  beside*  stood  mule  and  heartiest  there. 
Men  valiant  all j  nor  was  I  used  so  fear.  Cowley. 

The  peasants  were  accustomed  to  payment*, 
and  grew  henrtteu  aa  they  grew  poor.  Temple. 


that 

moment. 


crown'd. 

Dryrlrrl. 

Heartlessly,  adv.  [from  heartteu.} 
Without  courage  ;  faintly ;  timidly. 

HE'ARTLessKESs.t  n.  [from  heartless.} 
Want  of  courage  or  spirit ;  dejection  of 
mind. 

Who  have  yielded  themselves  over  to  a  discon- 
solate heartkssnea,  and  a  tad  dejection  of  spirit 

Pp.  Hall,  ChriU.  My  ft.  ,  10. 

HVartsome.*  adj.  [from  heart.}  Merry; 
cheerful ;  lively.  Brockett's  N.  Country 
Words. 

He'ARTY.t  adj.  [from  heart.} 

1.  Sincere ;  unassembled  ;  warm ;  zealous. 
[Teut.  herteiich.} 

Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart :  so 
doth  the  sweetneaa  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty 
counsel,  [in  the  margin,  the  counsel  of  the  soul.] 

Pro*,  xxvii.  0- 

They  did  not  bring  that  hearty  inclination  to 
peace,  which  they  hoped  they  would  have  done. 

Clarendon. 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome  and  nn  open  lace ; 
In  all  they  did  you  might  discern  with  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please,  Dryden. 

Every  man  may  pretend  to  any  employment, 
provided  he  has  been  loud  and  frequent  in  declar- 
ing himself  hearty  for  the  government.  Swift. 

2.  In  full  health. 

3.  Vigorous;  strong. 

Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  arc 
coarse, 

And  loves  you  best  of  all  things  but  his  horse. 

4*  Strong ;  hard ;  durable. 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  being 
strong  in  all  positions  may  be  better  trusted  in 
cross  and  transverse  work,    tfoiton,  Ardaiecture. 

Hr.ARTY-UALK.  adj.  [heart  and  hale.}  Good 
for  the  heart. 

Vein-healing  verven,  and  head-purging  dill, 
Sound  savory,  and  basil  hearty-hale.  Spenser,  F.  Q- 

H«ast."  See  Hkst. 

HEAT.t  n.  s.  [heac,  hsee,  Saxon ;  heete, 
Danish.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Saxon  hoeenn,  to  make 
warm.    iMr.  H.  Tooke.] 

1.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  approach 
or  touch  of  fire. 


Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  or  the  insensible 
pans  of  the  object,  which  product*  in  its  that  sen. 
sation  from  whence  we  denominate  die  object  hot  ; 
so  what  in  our  sensation  is  heat,  in  the  object  is 
nothing  but  motion.  Locke. 

The  word  Aral  is  used  to  signify  the  sensation 
we  have  when  we  are  near  the  fire,  aa  well  aa  the 
cause  of  that  sensation,  which  is  in  the  fire  itself; 
and  thence  w»  conclude,  that  there  Is  a  sort  of  tear 
In  die  fire  resembling  our  own  sensation  :  whereas 
in  the  fire  there  is  nothing  but  tittle  particles  of 
matter,  of  such  particular  shapes  aa  are  fitted  to 
such  motions  on  our  flesh  as  excite  the 
of  heat.  0'afll. 

2.  The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  burning. 

The  sword  which  is  made  fiety  doth  not  only 
cut  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  which  simply  It  hath, 
but  also  bums  by  means  of  that  heat  which  it  hath 
from  fire.  Rather, 
S.  Hot  weather. 

After  tbey  came  down  Intu  ihe  valley,  and  found 
the  intolerable  heals  there,  and  knew  no  means  of 
lighter  apparel,  they  were  forced  to  go  naked. 


Mark  well  the  flow'riitg  almonds  in  the  wood ; 
The  glebe  will  answer  to  Use  sylvan  reign  i 
Great  Atals  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain. 

Jrryien. 

The  pope  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal, 
as  fearing  the  heats  might  advance  too  for  before 
they  had  finished  their  work,  and  produce  a  pes- 
tilence among  the  people.  Addison. 

4.  State  of  any  body  under  the  action  of 
the  fire. 

The  tents  smtdts  lake  of  their  iron  an  a  blood- 
red  teat,  a  while  flame  teat,  and  a  sparkling  or 
weldinj;  heat.  ifoian. 

5.  Fermentation;  effervescence. 

6.  One  violent  action  unintermitted. 

TTie  continual  agitations  of  the  spirit*  must 
needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  constitution,  espe- 

reirlCent  bes^xt^^™*"*  "*  ""'"oryrfa,. 

7.  The  state  of  being  once  hot;  a  single 
effort. 

I'll  strike  my  fortune  with  him  at  a  trot, 
And  give  him  not  the  leisure  to  forget    Dn,<h  n. 

They  the  turn'd  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat. 
Which  look  aa  if  they  struck  them  at  a  hevt.  Tale. 

8.  A  course  at  a  race,  between  each  of 
which  courses  there  is  an  intermission. 

Feign'd  seal,  yon  saw,  set  out  the  speedier  pace  ; 
But  the  last  heat,  plain  dealing  won  the  race. 

•Ofj/drn. 


9.  Pimples  in  the  face ;  flush. 

It  has  raUed  animosities  in  usesr  I 
in  their  faces,  tod  broke  out  in 


10.  Agitation  of  sudden  or 

vohsmnncp  nf  aniinn 


vehemence  of  action. 

They  teeing  what  forces  were  In  the  city  widi 
them,  issued  ugninst  the  tyrant  while  they  were  in 
this  heat,  before  practices  might  lie  u«jd  to  diewver 

The  friend  htlli  lost  his  friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  In  the  heal,  ire  c-ji 
tfcelth 


By  uVwMhati 

It  might  have  pleased  in  the  trot  and  hurry  of 
his  rage,  but  must  have  displeased  in  cool  sedate 
reflect  ion.  &>urt. 

We  have  spilt  no  blood  but  in  Ihe  heat  of  the 
battle,  or  the  chase.  Allertmry. 

One  playing  at  hazard,  drew  a  huge  heap  of 
gold ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  play,  never  observed  a 
tlurper,  who  swept  it  into  hit  hot.  Smf). 

1 1 .  Faction  ;  contest ;  party  rage. 

They  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepani 
hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their*  di- 
vision. Shaksj/eare. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  with  ivtmt  partiality  arid  po- 
pular heat  elections  were  carried.      A"Tnr  Charter 
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What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  Toe 
Then  those  dislcmpcr'd  Ihvitn. 

li.  Ardour  of  thought  or  elocution. 
Pi  tad  It  to  her 

With  all  the  strength  ami  Arat  of  eloquence, 

A  iilLson,  Cu<o 

To  Heat.t  v.  a.  [Sax.  htccan.] 
1.  To  make  hot ;  to  endue  with  the  power 
of  burning. 

He  commanded  thai  they  should  heat  the  furnace 
one  mn  limn  mare  than  it  was  wont  to  be 


(heat. 

Dm.  iii.  19. 

2.  To  cause  to  ferment. 

Hop*  lying  undried  heat*  them,  and  changes 

feverish. 


-  Ay,  to  see  m«i  fill 


n'a  fcast- 
,  and  wine  heal  fools. 

Whatever  increasoth  the  density  of  the  blood, 
even  without  increasing  its  celerity,  knit,  becauaa 
a  denser  body  i*  batter  than  a  rarer. 

ArtvUmat  on  Aliments. 

4.  To  warm  with  vehemence  of  passion  or 


lulatioo  Amis  your 
i  fame  now  roba  you  of  your  rest. 

•Dry**. 

5-  To  agitate  the  blood  and  apirits  with 
action. 

When  he  was  well  keatrt,  the  younger  champioa 
could  not  stand  before  him ;  and  we  nod  the  elder 
contended  not  far  the  gift,  but  tor  the  honour. 

Dryien. 

Heat.*  pari.  adj.  [hot,  says  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 
as  a  participle,  is  sufficiently  common ; 
heat  is  rarely  so  used ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly cites  a  solitary  instance  from  Ben 
Jonaon.  Heat,  however,  was  formerly 
sufficiently  common  also  as  a  participle, 
and  stands  in  the  present  version  of  our 
Bible,  though  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  first 
citation  to  illustrate  the  verb  heat,  has 
unwarrantably  printed  the  word  heated. 
Chaucer  uses  hit  as  the  pret.  of  the  verb : 
"  One  me  het,  the  other  did  mc  cold." 
As*,  of  Fowls,  ver.  1 45.]  Heated. 

Nebuchednertar—  commanded,  that  they  should 
heat  the  furnace  one  seven  time*  more  Chan  it  w&v 
wont  to  be  W.  Dm.  iii.  19. 

As  a  herdeu  in  a  summer's  day, 
Heat  with  ll»  glorious  sun's  all-purging  ray. 
In  Uw  calm  evening  leaving  her  fair  flock. 

Hroxcne,  Jtrit.  Past. 
And  fury  erer  boUa  more  high  and  strong. 


B.  Jensoi,  S^fntius. 

He'ater.  h.  $.  [from  heat.']  An  iron 
made  hot,  and  put  into  a  box-iron,  to 
smooth  and  pluit  linen. 

He'atfcl.*  adj.  [heat  andyittV.]  Full  of 
warmth. 

The  wild  fen-gooee  keeps  warm  her  eggs. 
With  her  broad  f«  t,  under  ber  hetUful  legs. 

Sylvester,  Du  BttrU  [1631,)  p.  45a 

HEATH- 1  ».  «•  [Goth,  hakhio,  a  field ; 
Icel.  heide,  a  wood ;  Germ,  heide,  a  so- 
litary place,  and  also  the  shrub,  viz.  the 
Lat.  erica.] 

1.  A  shrub  of  low  stature:  the  leaves  are 
xmall,  and  abide  green  all  the  year. 

Milter. 

In  Kant  they  cut  up  the  taste  b  May,  burn  it, 


nd  spread  the  ashes.  Mertimer,  tluAandry. 

Oft  with  holder  wing  they  soaring  dure 


The 


2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath. 

Say ,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  iutelJigence?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  propheuVk  greeting  ? 

iA^i^tpror e,  Macbeth- 
Health  and  long  life  hare  been  found  rather  on 
tlte  peak  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  heaths  of  Stafford  - 
abirr,  than  fertile  soils.  Temple. 

3.  A  place  covered  with  shrubs  of  what- 
ever kind. 

Some  woods  of  oranges,  and  heathi  of  rosemary, 
will  smell  a  great  way  into  the  sea.  Bacon. 

Heath-cock.  it.  t.  [heath  and  cock.]  A 
large  fowl  that  frequents  heaths. 

Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  partridge,  pheasant, 
heathen*,  and  powte.  Orme,  Surrey. 

HRATn-POtrr.  ».  ».  [heath  and  pout.]  A 
bird. 

Not  fauta-fwsii,  or  the  rarer  bird 
Which  Phalli  or  Ionia  yields. 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 
Than  the  fat  olivet  of  my  6clds.  Dryim. 

Hkath-peas.  n.  t.  A  species  of  bitter 
Vetch,  which  see. 

Heath-rose.  n.  s.  [heath  and  rosr.]  A 
plant.  Ainsviorth. 

HE'ATHEN.f  is.  t.  [Goth,  haithn  ;  Sax. 
ha£en.  "  naVa  tA  &r«,  not  all  nations, 
but  all  the  heathen,  (the  word  heathen 
comes  from  IS**.,)  all  the  Gentiles  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Jews,  as  the  same 
words  are  translated  Rom.  xv.  11." 
Bentley,  ConfuL  of  Atheism,  Serin,  vi.  — 
Stillingfjeet  notices  a  derivation  of  the 
word  f  rom  the  Germ,  heyden,  "  heathy 
ground,  where  men  worshipped  the 
trees."  Ecc.  Cases,  P.  ii.  p.  4740  The 
Gentiles;  the  Pagans;  the  nations  un- 
acquainted with  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Deliver  us  from  the  heathen,  that  we  may  give 
dunks  to  thy  holy  name.  1  Cheon.  an.  35. 

If  the  opinion*  of  uthers,  whom  we  think  wi  ll 

of,  be  a  ground  of  assent,  men  have  reason  to  be 
ktalhau  in  Japan,  tnahomctans  in  Turkey,  papists 
in  Spain,  and  protectants  in  England.  /.adv. 

In  a  paper  of  morality,  I  consider  how  I  may 
recommend  the  particular  virtues  I  treat  of,  by 
the  precepts  or  examples  of  the  ancient  feasant*. 

Addison. 

Hb'athen.  adj.  Gentile ;  Pagan. 

It  was  tmpoesiblo  for  a  henihen  author  to  rataM 
the%c  things,  because,  if  be  had  believed  them,  he 
would  no  longer  hare  been  a  bcathen.  Addi*,n. 

He'athexish.  adj.  [from  heathen.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Gentiles. 

When  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
were  ordained  to  alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  re- 
ligion, chosen  they  were,  St.  Paul  excepted ;  the 
rest  unschooled  altogether,  and  unlettered  men. 

tfooarr. 

2.  Wild ;  savage  j  rapacious ;  cruel. 

The  Moors  did  tread  under  their  teuthemsA  feet 
whatever  little  they  found  yet  there  standing. 


That  execrable  Cromwell  made  a 
rather  inhuman  edict  against  the  episcopal  clergy, 
that  they  should  neither  preach,  pray  in  publick, 
baptise,  marry,  bury,  nor  teach  school.  Smth. 

Hb'atiienishly.+  adv.  [from  heathenish.] 
After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

We  shall  find  that  they  bare  dealt  heathenkUf, 

that  it  to  say,  profanely. 

ITcirtt  of  Wonder*,  (1608,)  p.  1 11. 

HVathenishness.*  n.  s.  [from  heathen- 
i*h."2  A  profane  state,  or  character,  like 
that  of  the  heathens. 


The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  nmaroulueSS,  heathen- 
uaisssi,  and  profsnenr*,  of  mwt  plny-hooks. 

Prytmt,  Histriomastu,  p.  913. 

Heathenism.  ».*.  [from  heathen.]  Gen- 
tilism ;  paganism. 

It  sign  dies  the  acknowledgement  of  the  true 
God,  in  opposition  to  htathmim.  Hammond. 
To  He'athemze.*  v.  a.  [from  heathen.] 
To  render  heathenish. 

_  The  continuance  of  these  unseriptural  terms., 
without  an  exact  application  of  them  In  sermons 
and  catechisms,  AcYsfAenuei  all  the  common  people, 
nay  and  great  numbers  of  not  unlearned  persons. 

Aexxmsl  a/ Mr.  Fir min' i  Relight,  (169S,)  p.  63. 

He'ather.*  ».  t.  [See  Haddbh,  and 
Heath.]    Another  word  for  heath. 

Ha'ATiiY.t  adj.  [from  heath.]  Full  of 
heath. 

This  sort  of  land  they  order  the  same  way  with 
the  faulty  land.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Far  seen,  the  heights  of  heathy  Cheviot  blase. 

Thomson.  Summer. 

He'atless.*  adj.  [heal  and  leu.]  Cold; 
without  warmth. 


Like  the  cold  stubborn  bark,  hoary  and  I 

Bemun.  and  ft  Mad  Lover. 
Where  Mars  is  seen  his  ruddy  rays  to  throw 
Thro'  hentlett  skies,  that  round  him  seem  to  glow. 

Hughe*,  BcUaey,  at.  8. 

To  HEAVE.*,  v.  a.  pret.  heaved,  anciently 
Aotv»;  part,  heaved,  or  hoven.  [Sax. 
hearan,  hepan,  pret.  hojr ;  Goth,  ha/jan  ,• 
Icel.  hefia ;  "  ab  ontiquiss.  Scytn.  ha, 
high."  Serening.] 

1.  To  lift ;  to  raise  from  the  ground. 

So  streteb'd  out  hug*  in  lani 
lay. 

ChahVd  on  the  burning  lake;  nor  ever  t 
Had  risen,  or  heav'd  bis  bead,  bt 
And  higli  permission  of  all-rulit 
Left  him  at  large.  MUton,  p.  L. 

I.  To  carry. 

Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais:  grant  Mm  there ;  and  tfrere  being 
seen, 

Hem*  bim  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 


S.  To  raise  ;  to  lift. 

So  daunted,  when  the  giant  uw  the  knight, 
His  heavy  hand  he  heaved  up  on  high, 
And  him  to  dust  thought  to  have  batter'd  quite. 

Spenmr.F.Q. 

I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth.  Shahpeen. 

Hedy'dinfight; 
Fought  next  my  person,  as  in  consort  fought. 
Save  when  lie  heao'ii  his  shield  in  my  defence, 
And  on  hia  naked  side  rccasv'd  my  wound. 

4.  To  cause  to  swell. 

The  groans  of  ghosts,  that  cleave  too  earth  with 
pain, 

it  up  :  llit-y  punt  and  stick  half  iruy. 


The  glittering  finny  swar 
our  friths  and  croud  upon 


5.  To  force  up  from  the  breast. 


wsraa, 

our  shores. 


—  Yes,  ossce  or  twice  she  hms'dthe  name  of  father 
Panlingry  forth,  as  if  it  preat  ber  bean, 

ShakiiKort,  K.  Leer. 
The  wretched  animal  hcat\i  forth  such  groasu, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.       Shaktpeare,  Aiyo*  like  it. 

6.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate. 


l'oor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
One  Wd  on  high,  to  be  buri'd  down  below 

as  2 
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7.  To  puff;  to  elate. 

The  Scot*,  hear'd  up  into  high  hope  of  victory, 
look  tbe  English  for  foolish  birdi  Mien  into  their 
net,  forsook  their  bill,  and  marched  into  the  plain. 

Hoynsord. 

To  Heave,  v.  n. 

1.  To  pant;  to  brcatlic  with  pain. 

He  feme)  for  breath,  which,  from  his  lungs 

And  fcid?d  from  far,  di.lc.ub  his  lab'ring  side. 

Drylen. 

2.  To  labour. 

The  duirch  of  England  had  strujtftled  aud 
heaved  at  a  reformation  over  since  Wickliff"*  days. 

Jftterhury. 

3.  To  rise  with  pain  ;  to  swell  and  fall. 

Thou  hast  made  my  curdled  blood  run  back, 
My  heart  tarn*  up,  my  hair  to  rite  in  brittle*. 

Dryden. 

The  waad'ring  breath  mis  on  the  wing  to  port ; 
Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  heao'd  the  heart. 

Dryden. 

Frequent  for  brcotli  hii  panting  bosom  AentvJ. 

Prior. 

Tbe  heating  tide 
In  widen'd  circle*  beats  on  cither  side. 

Gag,  Tnria. 

4.  To  keck ;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 
Heave.  «,  t.  ffrom  the  verb.] 

1.  Lift  ;  exertion  or  effort  upwards. 

None  could  guess  wlicther  the  nest  Aemtfof  the 
earthquake  would  settle  then  on  the  Brut  found- 
ation, or  swallow  them.  Dryden. 

2.  Rising  of  the  breast. 

TWi  matur  in  these  tigha ;  those  profound 


You  must  translate  |  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Sn\it$rjj  ^  ti  rt  * 

3.  Effort  to  vomit. 
4-.  Struggle  to  rise. 

But  after  many  strains  and  heaves, 
Hi  got  up  to  hi*  saddle  eaves.  Hudibrat. 

Heave  Offering,  n.  s.  An  offering  among 
the  Jews. 

Ye  shall  offer  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dn„ 
for  an  heave  offering,  a»  ye  do  tbe  heave  <^»« 


HE'AVEN.f  «•  «•  [heoron,  which  seems 
to  be  derived  from  heor*,  the  places 
over  head,  Saxon.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Hea- 
ven signifies  that  which  is  raised  high, 
or  heaved  up.  Thus  Serenius  refers  it 
to  the  verbs  hajjan,  and  hefia,  to  heave 
or  lift  up.  See  To  Heave.  And  thus 
Mr.  H.  Tookc  and  Mr.  Whiter  refer  it 
to  the  Sax.  heapm.  An  ingenious  writer 
deduces  the  Saxon  from  the  Hebrew 
she-aphon,  or  leaving  out  the  *  or  hiss, 
he-nnhnn,  that  is  to  say,  the  round  orb 
of  air  which  is  above  our  heads :  from 
which  idea  the  Latins  took  their  word 
cxelum.  See  A  Commentary  on  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  S.Harris,  D.D. 
1739,  p.  204.] 

I.  The  regions  above ;  the  expanse  of  the 

SskVe 

A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New  lighted  on  a  aeoseis-kUsing  hill  Shnhp*,ire. 

Tliy  race  in  time  to  come 
Shall  spread  the  nmnuint*  of  imperial  Home ; 
Rome,  whose  ascending  tow'rs  shall  heavn  invade. 
Involving  earth  anJ  ocean  in  her  shade.  Dryden. 

Tlw  words  are  taken  more  properly  for  the  air 
and  ether  than  for  the  heavnu.         Ilalegh,  Hut. 

This  act,  wit),  sliouta  Kenan  higb,  the  friendly 
band 

Applaud.  Dryrlen. 

Some  fires  may  fall  from  heaven.  Temple. 
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2.  The  habitation  of  God,  good 
and  pure  souls  departed. 

It  is  a  knell 
That  summons  tltee  to  hroien  or  to  hell. 

Shntrjxare,  Macbeth. 
These,  the  late 
Zfcaoro-lienish'd  host,  left  desert  utmost  bell. 

Millan,  P.  L. 

All  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 
//•viirn-fallcn,  in  station  stood,  or  just  array, 
Sublime  with  eipcctation.  Mdlan,  P.  L. 

3.  The  supreme  power ;  the  sovereign  of 
heaven. 

Now  Heaven  lwlp  him !  Shahtpeare. 
Tbe  will 

And  high  permUsion  of  all-ruling  Htmvn 
Left  him  at  large.  .Motors,  P.  I~ 

Tlie  proplicts  were  taught  to  know  the  will  of 
God.  and  UVreby  instruct  the  people,  and  enabled 
to  prophesy,  as  a  testimony  of  their  being  sent  Iry 
/fowrt.  Temple. 

4.  The  pagan  gods  ;  the  celestials. 

Take  physiek,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  tbou  may's!  shake  the  supcrflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  hew*nt  more  just.  Shalt.  K.  Lear. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.    Shukijxare,  Corwt. 
Hearent  I  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to 
throw ! 

How  high  b<  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  every 
Mow.  Dryden. 

5.  Elevation;  sublimity. 

O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention. 

6.  It  is  often  used  in  composition. 
Heaven-aspiring.*  adj.  Desiring  to  en- 
ter heaven. 

The  hlgh-bom  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  ber  Keaivn-atpiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry. 

AlxntUe,PUat.  of  Imeig.  B.  1. 

Heavbx-banished.*  adj.  Banished  from 
heaven.  Sec  Milton  tn  the  second  de- 
finition of  Heaven. 

Heaven-beoot.  adj.  Begot  by  a  celes- 
tial power. 

If  I  am  henven-iesal,  assert  your  sou 
By  some  sure  sign.  Dryden. 

Hbav«s-bork.+  adj.  Descended  from 
the  celestial  regions ;  native  of  heaven. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  henxenJnrn  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lie*. 

Afuton,  Ode  Natit. 
Depressing  the  HVli  anil  hcaven-lnm  spirit  of 
man  far  Iteneath  the  condition  wherein  either  God 
created  him,  or  sin  hath  sunk  In'm. 

Miltm,  /X«-r.  ami  Dite.  afDiv.  Introd. 
If  once  n  fever  fires  Ins  sulphurous  blood, 
In  ev'ry  fit  Itc  feels  the  hand  of  God, 
And  A«ieeit-/W«  flame.  Dryden,  Juv. 

Ob  hetneu-ovm  sisters !  source  of  art ! 
Who  charm  the  sense,  or  mend  vise  heart  J 
Who  lead  fair  virtue's  train  along, 
Moral  truth,  and  inystlck  song  t  Pope. 

Heaves-bred.  adj. 
in  heaven. 
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2.  Taught  by  the  powers 

O  sacred  weapon;  left  for  truth's 
To  all  but  hernn-direeled  banc 
Tbe  muse  may  give  it,  but  the 


Heaven- 
gods. 


Shahpeare. 

Built  by  the  agency  of 


His  arms  had  wrought  the  destin'd  fall 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  m'd  her  Wn-rWift 


IlEAVES-DIRECTED-t  adj. 

1.  Raised  towards  the  sk 
Who  taught  that 


rail. 
Pope. 


t  to  rise? 
Pop*. 


must  guide. 
Ay*. 

These  pasaages  are  to  be  found  only  in  St. 
John's  Gospel ;  and  whoever  reads  them  wiih  at- 
will  discover  in  I 


tendon  ' 

only  of  a  heaven-directed  hand,  but  of  a  feeling 
and  grateful  heart.       Bp.  Partem,  Serm.  i.  xviii. 

Heaven-fallen.*  ad;.  Fallen  from  hea- 
ven. Sec  Milton  in  the  second  defi- 
nition of  Heaven. 

Heaves-isifted.*  adj.  Bestowed  by 
Heaven. 

To  grind  in  brawn  fetters  under  vnk 
With  this  Hemvn-gi/led  strengtli.     Mdtm,  S.  A. 
Hfaven-inspired.*  adj.    Receiving  in- 
spiration from  heaven. 

Thy  hmnen-buimd  sold  on  wisdom's  wings 
shall  fly  up  to  she  parliament  of  Jove. 

J)ecter,  Cam.  of  Fartunahu 
Aptly  both  assume  one  name, 
Both  heaven-intjiird  compos'd  of  zeal  and  flame. 

Wiatt  an  Sawly,  ,  Pulm.. 

Heavex-instructed.*  adj.  Taught  by 

Heaven. 
The  HetnvH-inMrNeled  house  of  faith 

Here  a  holy  dictate  hath.  CnwAw,  Arnitr,  p.  186. 
Heavex-kissinc*  adj.    Touching,  as  it 

were,  the  sky.    See  Shakspearc  in  the 

first  definition  of  Heaven*. 
To  He'avekizk.*  v.  a.  [from  heaven.}  To 

render  like  heaven. 

O  my  siml,  if  tbou  be  once  soundly  tataeruvrj 
in  thy  thoughts  an>l  affections,  it  shall  be  other- 
wise with  thee :  then  thou  "halt  be  ever,  like  this 
firmament,  most  happily  restless. 

OfK  Hall,  Sohloa.  $  8a 
Hb'avbxlixbss.*  n.  «.  [from  heavenly.] 
Supreme  excellence. 

Goddess  of  women,  sltli  your  arnvcisnisrja 
Hath  now  voitchxard  itself  to  represent 
To  our  dim  eyes,  Ac.       Sir  J.  Dnriet,  IhrheUro. 
Heavex-loved.*  adj.  Beloved  of  Heaven. 

But  tdi !  wliy  diiNt  thou  not  stay  here  below 
To  bless  us  with  Uiy  hcutenJut'd  innocence. 

Milan  tn  the  fn'-j*  <f«  -fW  Jnfinl. 

Than  Lesbos  fairer,  and  the  Cretan  shore. 

Sir  IT.  Janet,  Ode. 
He'aveslt.  adj.  [from  heaven.'] 

1.  Resembling  heaven  ;  supremely  excel- 
lent. 

As  the  love  of  heaven  makes  one  lienrrnly,  the 
love  of  virtue  virtuous,  «o  doth  the  love  of  the 
world  make  one  become  worldly.  Sidney. 

Not  Maro's  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man ; 
Not  Pindar**  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  s 
swan.  Dryden. 

2.  Celestial ;  inhabiting  heaven. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  earth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race. 

Dryden. 

He'avenly.  adv. 

1.  In  a  manner  resembling  that  of  heaven. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  ana  awful  cells, 
Wliere  hemenly  pensive  conU-mplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns, 
What  mean*  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  ?  Pope. 

2.  By  tlie  agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 

Truth  and  peace  and  love  shall  ever  shine 
About  the  supreme  throne 
Of  him,  to  whose  happy- making 
Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  d 

Milton,  Mean 

HEAVENLY-MlxnP.OXF.SS.*  n.  i.  A 

of  mind  abstracted  from  the  world,  and 
directed  to  heaven. 
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The  danger  of  Mag  all  aoul,  all  holiness,  all 
*«3«Wy-mrn<i<n/«iM  so  early,  is  a  aad  frightful 
thing  fur  a  young  courtier  t 

Mamaurnd,  tt'arkl,  IT.  SIS. 

With  bow  ranch  more  difficulty  may  wo  imagine 
a  man  to  get  humility,  or  lM\ii*nI*/-Tnin&iIjwts, 
while  ill  Ilia  appetite*,  ami  the  very  kto  of  fan 
aoul  strive  against  it,  and  endeavour-to  pull  down 
ai  last  ax  he  can  build  up.     &uti.  Sen*,  eii.  54. 

HlAVtH-SALQTING.*  Ollj.    Touching  the 

sky ;  heaven-kissing. 

What  shall  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shell  bow. 
And  bilk  bang  down  their  tomn-ealutlng  hands. 

Citatum,  Parma,  p.  1SS. 

HE'AVEsrwARD.f  adv.  [heaven  and  peapb, 
Saxon.]    Towards  heaven. 

Out  of  the  syest  coast,  a  tranche  aa  roo  thought 
Came  walking  in  the  way ;  to  hevnmmt  she  lokod ; 
Mirrcy  hi^ht  that  mayde.      Kir.  of  P.  PLmgknum. 

I  prostrate  lay, 
By  rarioua  doubts  unpell'd,  or  to  obey, 
Or  to  object ;  at  length,  my  mournful  look 
Heaaenwrd  erect,  determin'd,  thus  I  spoke. 

Prior. 

Heaven-wareihg.*  adj.  Warring  against 
heaven. 

None  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heattH-rnirrtng  champion*  could  he  found 
So  hardy,  a»  to  profier  or  accept 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Milium,  P.  I~ 

Hr'aver.»  n.  *.  [from  heave."] 

1.  One  who  lifts  any  thing;  as,  a  coal- 
keaver. 

2.  A  name  given  by  teamen  to  a  wooden 
staff,  which  they  often  employ  as  a  lever. 

He'AVii/r.t  adv.  [Sax.  hepelice.] 

1,  With  great  rwndorousness. 

And  took  off  their  cbariot-whcela,  tliat  they 
drive  Ibain  keavily.  Sxod.  air.  85. 

2.  Grievously ;  afflictively. 

Upon  the  ancient  bast  thou  eery  Aratsfy  laid 
thy  yoke.  /««*,  6. 

Ease  mutt  be  Impracticable  to  the  envious: 
they  lie  under  a  double  misfortune;  common 
calamities  and  contuion  blessings  fall  Armory  upon 
them.  Collier. 
S.  Sorrowfully ;  with  grief. 

I  bowed  down  Aertuuty,  as  one  mat  ronumcth  for 
his  mother.  Mia  hit.  14. 

I  came  tomes'  to  tranepoit  the  tidings. 
Which  I  ham  Aroruy  borne.  Statymnv. 

Has  O'Neil  took  very  Arassxy,  because  bis  con- 
dition in  the  army  was  less  pleasant  to  him. 


4.  With  an  air  of  dejection. 

Why  looks  yoor  grace  so  htanfy  to-day? 

—  O,  I  hare  past  a  miserable  nigiiL  i'^t.'/n'urd. 

He'aviness.T  n.  s.  [Sax.  hcrijncrre.] 

1.  Ponderousncss ;  tlie  quality  of  being 
heavy ;  weight. 

The  subject  is  concerning  the  keavava  of 
several  bodies,  or  the  proportion  that  is  required 
betwixt  any  weight  and  the  power  which  rosy 
move  it.  WTAemr. 

2.  Dejection  ofmind;  depression  of  spirit. 

We  are,  at  the  hearing  of  some,  more  inclined 


■nto  sorrow  and  Aemvnrij  <  of 
lined,  and  softened  in  mind.  Hooker. 

Against  ill  chances  men  arc  ever  merry ; 
But  fxaxineu  foreruns  the  good  event.  Skaktptan. 

Let  as  not  burthen  our  rerninubruiic*  with 
An  hmrmeu  that's  gone.  SAoiijwm*. 

Rtawuu  in  the  heart  of  man  rosketh  it  stoop  ; 
but  a  good  word  maketh  it  glad.     Proe.  »ii.  85. 
Ye  greatly  rejoice  ;  thoujrh^ow  for  a  season  ye 

1  /W.  I.  6. 


9.  Inaptitude  to  motion  or  thought ;  slug* 
gishness ;  torpidness ;  dulnesa  of  spirit ; 
languidness;  languor. 

Our  strength  is  all  guae  into  Aorrtmirrj, 

the  weight.  Vwik. 
What  means  this  hmvineu  tint  hangs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  crccpa  through  all  my  senses  ? 

Adiiitm. 

He  would  not  violate  Uiat 
And  found  besides  a  welcuani 
Which  seia'd  Ms  eyes.  IhytleH. 

A  sensation  of  d routine**,  njmrvssion,  heariruu, 
and  lassitude,  are  signs  of  a  too  plentiful  meal. 

Jrbvthnot. 

*.  Oppression;  crush;  affliction:  as,  the 

heavheu  of  taxes. 
5.  Deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 

As  Alexandria  exported  many  commodities,  so 
it  received  some,  which,  by  reason  of  the  fatness 
and  asmvjarai  of  the  ground,  Egypt  did  not  pro- 
duce; such  aa  metals  wood,  and  pitch. 

ArtmlhnA  m  Coins. 
Hb'avixo.*  i?.*.  [from  heave.] 

1.  A  pant ;  a  motion  of  the  heart. 

'Tis  such  as  you,  

That  creep  like  shadows  hy  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  bU  needless  tawiii;i ,  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  causa  of  his  awaking.  Siaku  If.  Tale. 

2.  A  swell. 

Of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  seen,  there  is 
none  which  affects  my  imagination  so  much  aa 
the  sea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  the  hen.  tnfi  uf 
this  |nredigiotn  bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm, 
without  a  wry  pleasing  astonishment. 

Mrlium,  SJsrri.  No.  489. 

He'avisomb.*  adj.  [from  heavy.]  Dark  ; 

dull ;  drowsy.    Craven  Dialect. 
HE'AVY.f  adj.    [hearij,  Saxon,  from 
I,  to  heave;  whence  the  usage,  in 
counties,  of  hefl  for  weight.] 

1.  Weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  tending  strongly 
to  the  centre ;  contrary  to  light. 

Atersennus  tells  us,  that  a  little  child,  with  an 
engine  of  an  hundred  doubt*  pulleys,  might  move 
this  earth,  though  it  were  much  AmMer  than  it  is. 

2.  Sorrowful ;  dejected ;  depressed. 

He  taketh  with  him  Peter  ami  .Tames  and  John, 
and  Iwgan  to  lie  aore  nmnie.1,  and  to  be  very 
Aaney  i  and  saitb  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorruwtu)  unto  death.  £1.  Mark,  xiy.  33. 

Let  me  not  he  light ; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  Aruty  husband. 

Skakiftmr. 

S.  Grievous  ;  oppressive  ;  afflictive. 

Menciaus  bore  an  Arm*/  larad  over  the  citizens, 

S  Mac  v.  as. 

IaI  not  your  oars  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  thetn  with  die  UnrieM  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.     Sltnbpatrt,  ifacietk. 

If  the  cause  be  not  guod,  the  king  himself  hath 
a  Aeosw  reckoning  to  make.   Sknhtmm,  Hen.  V. 

Pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  bis  issue, 
Whose  iexevy  hand  bath  bow'd  you  to  tbe  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever.      Snots.  Mactxtk. 

Chartres,  at  Uio  levee, 
Tells  with  a  sneer  dtc  tidings  Aroty-  Srei/i. 

4.  Wantbg  alacrity  ;  wanting  briskness  of 
appearance. 

My  heavy  e)es,  you  say,  eimf«s 
A  heart  to  love  and  grief  inclin'd.  Prior. 

5.  Wanting  spirit  or  rapidity  of  sentiment ; 
unani  mated. 

A  work  was  to  be  done,  a  Arosy  writer  lobe  en- 
couraged, and  accordingly  many  thousand  copies 
were  bespoke.  Strt/l. 

6.  Wanting  activity ;  indolent;  lazy. 

Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join'd  ; 
But  of  a  Araiy,  dull,  degenerate  mind.    Vryde-n . 


out  ot  a  Ae-ory,  null,  argent" 

7.  Drowsy;  dull;  torpid 


Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were  Away 
with  sleep.  St.  Luke,  it.  39. 

8.  Slow;  sluggish. 

But  let  thy  spiders,  that  tuck  up  thy  venom, 
And  Amry  gaitcd  toads  lie  in  their  way. 

9.  Stupid ;  foolish. 

Tins  heavy  beaded  revel,  East  and  West 


i  us  tradue'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations. 

Shaktptwre. 

I  would  not  he  accounted  so  base  minded,  or 
Araty  headed,  that  I  will  confess  that  any  of  them 
Is  fur  valours  power,  or  fortune  better  than  my- 


10.  Hurthensomc  ;  troublesome ; 
I  put  inln  thy  hands  what  hat  been 
of  some  of  my  idle  and  Arary  bours. 

Lfckc,  Ep.  to  lie  Reader. 
When  alone,  your  thne  will  not  lie  Arusy  upon 


Su-i/1. 

11.  Loaded;  encumbered;  burthened. 

Hearing  that  there  were  forces  coming  against 
him,  and  not  willing  that  they  should  find  his  men 
Arary  and  laden  vrltlt  booty,  be  returned  unto 
Scotland.  Baeon,  Hen.  VII. 

12.  Not  easily  digested ;  not  light  to  tbe 
stomach. 

Such  preparations  as  retain  Use  oil  or  fat,  are 
most  Aritry  tn  tbe  stomach,  which  mokes  baked 
meat  hard  of  digestion.  AriulknM. 

13.  llich  in  soil ;  fertile  ;  as,  heavy  lands. 

14.  Deep;  cumbersome  ; as,  heavy  roads. 

15.  Thick;  cloudy;  dark. 

It  is  a  Araty  night.  Sbaknxm,  OrAWb. 

16.  'fliick;  with  little  intermission ;  as,  a 
heavy  stoma. 

17.  Requiring  much  labour ;  as,  a  heavy 
undertaking. 

He'avy.t  adv.  As  an  adverb  it  is  only 
used  in  composition  ;  heavily. 

Your  carriages  were  Aemy  laden ;  they  arc  a 
burtlen  to  the  weary  twast.  Jia.  xlvi.  1. 

Come  unto  me  ail  yt  that  labour  and  are  Army 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  St.  Matt.  xi.  SB. 

A  noil  set  whose  more  Acory  hearted  saint 
Delights  in  nought  but  notes  of  rueful  plaint. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  i.  5. 
We  are  dull  soldiers, 
Cross  Army  beaded  fellows. 

Ilcaum.  and  Fl.  Mad  /.iwr. 

To  Hr'avy.*  v.  it.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  make  heavy.     Formerly  in  use. 

Their  eye*  were  Artyrrf,  and  they  knewvn  not 
wlsat  they  srltultlen  answerc  to  him. 

Wktiffe,  St.  Mart,  xiy. 

HVazy.*  adj.  [Iccl.  hoese.]  Hoarse; 
taking  breath  with  difficulty.  Wil- 
braham's  Chcsh.  Gloss,  and  Craven 
Dialect.  Grose  notices  with  Mr.  Wil- 
bruhum  also  the  verb  heaz,  as  a  north- 
ern word,  in  the  sense  of  to  hnwi  or 
cough. 

HE'UDOMAD.t  n.  t.  [hebdomas,  Latin.] 
A  week ;  a  space  of  seven  days. 

Computing  by  the  medical  month,  tbe  Ant 
kclnk'HUid  or  septenary  consists  of  six  days,  sest  n- 
teen  bours  and  a  half.  Bmrn. 

Those  cf  creation  being  concluded  within  the 
first  ArMoworfr.  lAanriltr,  Pre-a.  of  Soult,  cb.  2. 

HEDDo'stADAL.t  ?  adj.  [from  hebdomada, 
Hebdo'madary.  J     Latin.]  Weekly; 
consisting  of  seven  days. 

As  for  ArMeatoite/  periods,  or  weeks,  in  regard 


Tbcy  had  their  original  of  later  time  than  this 
'  I  account. 

SeUen  an  Ztarylen't  FUyotk.  S.  II. 
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Hebdo'madary.*  n.  t.  [htteontadariiu, 
low  Lat.]  A  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  whose  week  it  was  to  officiate 
in  the  cathedral.  Obsolete. 

Hebdoma'tical.'  adj.  [r^ty**™,-,  Gr.] 
Weekly. 

Far  from  the  conceit  gf  a  deambulatory,  beb- 
IjuuUiral,  or  peradvmture,  ephemeral,  oBice. 

Jlp.  Union,  Epitcap.  Asserted,  p.  142. 

He'bes.*  n.s.  [Fr.  kebene  i  "heben,  or 
ebonic."   Cotgrave.]  Ebony. 

A  gentle  youth,  bis  di-arcly  loved  squirr, 
Hit  speare  of  beben  wood  behind  him  bare. 

Spenter,  E.  Q.  i.  vii.  37. 

To  HE'BETATE.  v.  a.  [hebeio,  Latin ; 
hebeUr,  French.]  To  dull ;  to  blunt ; 
to  stupify. 

The  eye,  especially  iChetctalai,  might  caiue  the 
same  perception.  Harney  on  Consumptions. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbf  of 
■ny  kmi,  but  will  hebetate  and  clog  Ids  intellectual*. 

yfrSulAnol  and  Pope, 

Hkueta'tion.  n.s.  [from  hebetate.] 
1 .  The  act  of  dulling. 
1.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 
He'bete.*    adj.    [Latin,  hebes.]  Dull 
stupid. 

Eiamine  and  try  the  commonalty  in  almost 
i-Tcry  place,  and  you  mutt  observe  how  htiete  and 
dull  they  arc,  how  strangely  unacquainted  with 
what  they  profess  to  believe. 

Eitu,  Xnaxot.  of  Dir.  Thingl,  p.  3S5. 

Hebetude,  n.s.  [hebdudo,  Latin.]  Dull- 
ness; obtuseness;  bluntness. 

The  pestilent  seminaries,  according  1 
^rt^t^ueta  or  uibtilty,  activity  or  hebetude,  cauM 
more  or  leas  truculent  plagues. 

Haney  on  the  Plague. 

Hf/bhaisu.  n.  s.  \htbraisme,  French ; 
hebraismus,  Latin.]    A  Hebrew  idiom 

Milton  baa  infused  a  great  many  LatinMfc,  at 
well  a*  Gratcruns,  ana  tome  times  Hebraisms, 
into  the  language  of  hit  poem.      Addison,  Speet. 

He  braist,  n.s.  [hebrtttu,  Latin.]  A  man 
skilled  in  Hebrew. 

HE'BREW.*  ».,.  [tfeorrt-w.Lat.  Ebrieux, 
old  Fr.  'K?f*U(,  Gr.  The  name  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  received  opinion, 
from  Eber,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Abraham.] 

1.  An  Israelite:  ono  of  the  children 
Israel.   See  Jew. 

He  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew, 
on*  of  his  brethren.  Bifid,  il.  11. 

i.  A  Jew  converted  to  Christianity. 

It  [the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews]  was  written 
towards  the  rod  of,  or  soon  after,  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Homo,  A.  D.  63,  to  the  con- 
verted Jews  of  Palestine,  here  called  Hebrews,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Hellenists,  or  foreign 
Jews.  Hp.  Percy,  Key  la  the  Ar.  Test. 

3.  The  Hebrew  tongue. 

And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  th 
cross,  —  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
Creek,  and  Latin.  St.  Join,  lix.  20. 

He'brew.*  adj.  Relating  to  the  people 
or  language  of  the  Jews. 

Persuade  this  Hebrew  woman,  which  is  with 
th«,  that  she  come  unto  us.  Judith,  xii.  1 1. 

He  spake  unto  thtnn  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Acts,  iii.  40. 

He'brewess.*  n.  s.  [from  Hebrew.']  An 
Israelitish  or  Jewish  woman. 

Every  man  should  let  his  man-servant,  and 
every  man  his  maid-sen-ant,  bring  an  Hebrew  or 
Htbrtweu,  go  free  ;  that  none  should  servo  him- 
self  of  them,  to  wit,  of  a  Jew  bh  brother. 

Jertns,  xsiiv.  9, 


of 


Hbbri'diam.*  adj.  [from  the 
the  western  isle*.]  Respecting  the  wes- 
tern islands  of  Scotland.  Cockeram  calls 
the  Irish  sea,  «  the  Hebridian  wave." 

I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  generally 
acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of  Hebridian 
antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once  been  both 
bards  and  tenacities ;  and  that  sennchi  signified 
the  man  of  talk,  or  of  conversation ;  but  tliat 
neither  bard  nor  tenadii  hod  existed  for  some 
centuries.  Johnson,  Journ.  West,  /stands. 

Hebri'cian.  n.s.  [from  Hebrew.']  One 
skilful  in  Hebrew. 

The  words  are  more  properly  taken  for  the  air 
or  other  than  the  heavens,  a*  the  best  Hebrieiant 
understand  tbctn.  Rtstegh. 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  at  the  meanest 
Hebrician  knowath,  consists  of  uneven  feet. 


He'c  atom  a.  n.t.  [hecattmbe,  Fr. ;  fWrsptV] 
A  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  cattle. 

In  rich  men's  homes 
I  hid  kill  some  beasts,  but  no  hecatomb*; 

One  of  (ins.-  tliree  is  a  whole  hecatomb, 
And  therefore  only  one  of  them  shall  die.  fh-yden. 

Her  triumphant  sons  In  war  succeed, 
And  slaugbter*d  hecatombs  around  'em  bleed. 


Heck.*  n.  s. 

1.  A  rack  at  which  cattle  are  fed  with 
hay.  [Su.  Goth,  hoeck,  the  same.]  North. 

Ray,  and  Grose. 

2.  The  winding  of  a  stream.  [German, 
ecke.]  Obsolete. 

3.  A  kind  of  net  formerly  used  in  rivers  ; 
as,  a  salmon  heck.  Chambers. 

*.  A  hatch  or  latch  of  a  door.  North. 

Grose. 

He'ckle.*    See  Hackle. 
HE'CTICAL.t  I  adj.  [hextiaue,  French, 
HE'CTICK.     J    from  ,*{.?.] 
1.  Habitual ;  constitutional. 

This  word  is  joined  only  to  that  kind 
of  fever  which  ts  slow  and  continual ; 
and,  ending  in  a  consumption,  is  the 
contrary  to  those  fevers  which  arise 
from  a  plethora,  or  too  great  fulness 
from  obstruction.  It  is  attended  with 
too  lax  a  state  of  the  excretory  pas- 
sages, and  generally  those  of  the  skin ; 
whereby  so  much  runs  off  as  leaves  not 
resistance  enough  in  the  contractile 
vessels  to  keep  them  sufficiently  dis- 
tended, so  that  they  vibrntc  onener, 
agitate  the  fluids  the  more,  and  keep 
them  thin  and  hot.  Quincy. 

That  silence  which  I  will  not  call  a  symptom  of 
my  sickness,  but  a  sickness  itself. 
I  will  keep  it  from  being  hecticni. 

WoUm  to  Sir  E.  Bacon, 
A  heriict  fever  bath  got  bold 

,  not  to  be 


p.  433. 


2.  Troubled  with  a  morbid  heat. 

A  corrosive  to  one  already  in  a  hectic*  condition. 

HowtU,  Lett.  ii.  63. 
The  busy  brain  of  a  lean  and  arctic*  cbymist. 

Sterne,  Scrm.  i. 

He'ctically.*  adv.  [from  hectical.]  Con- 
stitutionally. 

He  was  for  some  years  hectically  feverish. 

Johnson,  Uft  af  Atcham. 

Hb'ctick.t  »•  *•  An  hectick  fever. 


Like  the  ktcbkb  In  my  Wood  he  rages, 
And  thou  mutt  cure  me.       Shnhsnean,  Hasnlel. 
By  watting  htetuJn  of  his  flesh  bereft. 

Sandys,  Jab,  p.  49. 

HE'CTOR.  n.s.  [from  the  name  of  Hector, 
the  great  Homrrick  warriour.]  A  bully ; 
a  blustering,  turbulent,  pcrvicacious. 
noisy  fellow. 

Those  usurping  hectors,  who  pretend  to  honou  r 
wilhout  religion,  think  the  charge  of  a  lye  a  blot 
not  to  be  washed  out  but  by  blood.  Smith. 

We'll  take  one  cooling  cap  of  nectar. 
And  drink  to  tins  celestial  Sector.  Prior. 

To  HE'cTon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
threaten ;  to  treat  with  insolent  authori. 
tativc  terms. 

Tbey  reckon  they  mutt  part  with  honour  to- 
gether with  their  opinion,  if  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  hectored  out  of  it.  Cor.  of  the  Tongue. 

The  weak  low  spirit  fortune  make*  her  slave ; 
But  she's  a  drudge,  when  Aecfor'd  by  the  brave. 

l>ryien. 

An  honest  man,  when  he  came  borne  at  night, 
found  another  fellow  domineering  in  his  family. 
hectoring  his  servants,  and  calling  for  supper. 

Arbutbnot,  Bin.  of  J.  Butt. 

To  He'ctor.  v.  n.  To  play  the  bully ;  to 
bluster. 

They  have  attacked  tne,  tome  with  piteous 
moans  and  outcries,  others  grinning  and  only 
•hewing  their  teeth,  omen  ranting  and  hectoring. 
other*  scolding  and  reviling.  StwSngJUet. 

One  would  think  the  hetsaring,  dso  storming, 
the  sullen,  and  all  the  different  species  of  the  nngrr, 
should  he  cured.  Spectator. 

Don  Carlo*  made  her  chief  director, 
That  the  might  o'er  the  servants  hector.  Swift. 

He'ctobxy.*  adj.  [from  hector.]  Bluster- 
ing ;  insolent ;  outrageous. 

Those,  who  seek  glory  from  evil  things,  (who 
glory  in  their  shame,)  from  presumptuous  Iran*, 
grassion  of  God's  law,  hettirty  probnene**,  and 
debauchery,  from  outrageous  violence,  from  over- 
reaching craft,  an  not  only  vainglorious,  but  im- 
pudent. Sorrow,  vol.  tit.  S.  31. 


Heoera'ceous.  adj.  [hederaceut,  Latin.] 
Producing  ivy.  "  Did. 

HEDGE. t  »•*•  [hejje,  Saxon;  and  so  our 
own  word  is  written  hegge  by  Wicliffe 
and  Chaucer,  from  hegian,  to  enclose.] 
A  fence  made  round  grounds  with 
prickly  bushes,  or  woven  twigs. 

It  is  a  good  wood  for  fire,  if  kept  dry ;  and  is 
very  useful  far  staken  in  Anlcrj.  Martimc-. 

The  garden*  unfold  variety  of  colour*  to  the 
eye  every  morning,  and  the  hedges'  breath  is  be- 
yond all  perfume.  Pbpr. 


I  pursue  my  i 

Thomson. 

Hedge,  prefixed  to  any  word,  notes  some- 
thing mean,  vile,  of  the  lowest  class: 
perhaps  from  a  hedge,  or  hedge-born  man, 
a  man  without  any  loiown  place  of  birth- 
There  are  five  in  the  first  shew  :  the  pedant, 
the  braggart,  the  kedgc-priest,  the  fool,  and  the 
boy.  ShaJapcare. 

The  clergy  do  much  better  than  a  little  hedge, 
contemplildr,  illiterate  vicar  can  be  presumed  to 
do.  Swift. 

A  person,  who,  by  his  style  and  literature,  teems 
to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hedge-press  In  Lit- 
tle Britain,  proctvded  gradually  to  an  author. 

Su*/). 

To  Hedge. f  v.  a.  [Saxon,  hepan.l 
1.  To  enclose  with  a  hedge,  or  fence  of 
wood  dry  or  growing. 
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Then*  alleys  must  be  Acrfpcrf  »t  both  ends,  to 
kerp  out  tht  wind.  Baeon. 
%  To  obstruct. 

I  wtU  hedge  np  thy  way  with  thorns.  Hot.  ii.  C 
3.  To  encircle  for  defence. 

,  htdjf'd  in  with  the  main, 
1  bulwark,  'till  secure 
I  foreign  purpose*. 

Stwkepenre,  A".  John. 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  trauon  tu  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 


4.  To  chut  up  within  an  enclosure. 

It  miut  not  be  paid  and  exported  in  ready  mo- 
ney :  to  says  our  Law ;  but  that  it  a  law  to  hedge 
in  the  cuckow,  and  serve*-  for  no  purpose :  for  if 
we  export  no*  goods,  for  which  our  mer^hanti 
hare  money  due  to  them,  bow  can  it  be  paid  by 
fatUs  of  M  change  ?  Locke. 

.5.  To  force  into  a  place  already  full.  This 
teem*  to  be  mistaken  for  edge.  To  edge 
in,  is  to  put  in  by  the  way  that  requires 
least  room;  but  hedge  may  signify  to 
thrust  in  with  difficulty,  as  into  a  hedge 

You  forget  yourself 
1 0  hedge  m*  in.  Shattpcare,  Jul.  Ceet. 

Wbso  I  wa*  hasty,  dwu  deley'ust  me  longer : 
I  pr'ythoe,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  more 
Into  thy  promise :  for  tby  life  prrseev'd.  Dryden. 

When  you  are  tent  on  an  errand,  be  sure  to 
hedge  in  tome  business  of  your  own. 

Staff,  Direct,  to  the  Footmen 

To  Hedge-  v.  n.  To  shift ;  to  hide  the 
head. 

I  myself  sometimes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  and  fain  to  shuttle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch.  Shaitpeare. 

Hedge-born.  adj.  [hedge  and  horn.}  Of 
no  known  birth :  meanly  born. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnish *d  in  this  sort, 
Dsxh  (Mil  usurp  the  tarred  name  of  knight, 
",  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge, 
ad,  like  a  hrdre-luni  a  wain, 
( to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

Shaitpeare. 

Hedge-crkepeb.  [hedge  and  creep.}  One 
that  skulks  under  hedges  for  bad  pur- 


Hedge-elmitory.  j» 


s.  A  plant ;  Jumaria 
Atngworth. 
.  i.  [hedge  and  hog /  erina 


I.  An  animal  set  with  prickles,  like  thorns 
in  a  hedge. 

Like  htdge-hogt,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall.  Smh/xart,  Te»\pett. 

Yew  hare  belief  to  swallow,  or  hope  enough  to 
experience,  the  collyrium  of  Albertus ;  that  is,  lo 
make  one  see  in  the  dark :  yet  thus  much,  nccorU- 
ing  unto  his  receipt,  will  the  right  cyr  of  an 
i\edge-hog,  boiled  in  oil,  and  preserved  in  a  brace 
vessel,  effect.  Bmm,  Vutg.  Err. 

The  hedge-hog  hath  Iris  backside  and  flanks 
thick  set  with  strong  and  sharp  prickles ;  and  be* 
•ides,  by  the  help  of  a  muscle,  can  contract  him- 
>eif  into  a  globular  figure,  and  so  withdraw  hit 
under-pert,  bead,  belly,  and  legs, 
■ket  of  prickles.  Hay  on  tht  O 


trees  or  bushes  planted  for 


H  E  E 

Hedge-hyssop,  n.  t.  [hedge  and  hyuop.} 
A  species  of  willow-wort ;  gratiofa. 

Hedgt^hj/etop  is  a  pur^ijv^  medicine,  and  a  eery 
rough  one  i  externally  it  is  said  to  be  a  vulnerary. 

HM,  Mat.  Medico. 

Hedge-mustard,  n.  t.    A  plant. 
Hedge-nettle,  n.  j.    A  plant ;  galeoptia 

Ainrworih 

Hedge- .vote.  n.t.  [hedge  and  note.}  A 
word  of  contempt  for  Tow  writing. 

When  they  began  to  be  somewhat  better  bred, 
they  left  these  htdge-nolet  fcrsnothertortof  poem, 
which  was  also  full  or  pleasant  raillery.  Dryden. 
Hedge-pig.  n.*.  [hedge  nod  pig.]  A  young 
hedge-hog. 

Ttuice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd, 
Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

Shahtpeart,  Macbet 

Hedge-row.  n.  g.  [hedge  and  row.]  The 
series  of  trees  or  but 
inclosures. 

Sometime  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  bQlocks  green.  Milton. 

The  fields  in  the  northern  side  are  divided  by 
hedge- rows  of  myrtle.  Berkeley  to  Pope. 

Hedge-sparrow,  n.  t.  [hedge  and  sparrow t 
curruca.]  A  sparrow  that  lives  in  bushes, 
distinguished  from  a  sparrow  that  builds 
in  thatch. 

The  hedge -tparrmo  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.  Shaktp. 

He'dgikg-bill.  n.  s.  [hedge  and  bill.}  A 
cutting  hook  used  in  making  hedges. 

Cosncs  master  Damctai  with  a  hedging-bdl  in 
his  hand,  chaffing  and  swearing.  Sidney. 

He'dger.  n.  s.  [from  hedge.}  One  who 
makes  hedges. 

The  l.bour'd  ox 
In  lus  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came, 
And  the  swink'd  hedger  at  hit  supper  sat. 

MStm,  Comta. 

lit  would  be  laughed  at,  that  should  go  about 
to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger  at 
past  fifty.  Loci*. 

To  HEED.  v.a.  [hehan,  Sax.]  To  mind; 
to  regard  ;  to  take  notice  of ;  to  attend. 
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'l.  A  term  of  reproach. 

Did'st  thou  not  kill  this  king? 

 1  grant  ye. 

 Dost  grant  me,  hedge Jiog  f 

Shakeptare,  Such.  ///. 

X  A  plant;  trefoil;  medica  eehinata. 

Ainsmorth. 
4.  The  globe-fish  ;  orhis  ecJiinatut. 

Ainmorth. 


With  pleasure  Arj^us  the  musician  Amir; 
But  wonders  much  at  those  new  vocal  reeds. 

•Dryden. 

He  will  no  more  have  clear  ideas  of  all  the 
operations  of  hit  mind,  than  lie  will  have  all  the 
particular  ideas  of  any  landscape  or  clock,  who 
will  not  turn  hit  eyes  to  it,  and  with  attention  heed 
all  the  part- of  it.  Locke. 

To  Heed.*  v.  n.    To  mind  ;  to  consider. 
Thoughtless  the  leaves  amid  the  dusty  way 
licr  eggs,  to  ripen  in  die  genial  ray ; 
Nor  hetdt,  that  soma  fell  beast,  who  thirsts  for 
blood, 

Or  the  rede  foot,  may  crush  the  future  brood. 

It'arton,  Paraphr.  of  Job,  cb.  39. 

Heed.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Care ;  attention. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 
The  melting  voice  through  mates  tunning. 

MUtm,  L'AU. 

Take  heed  that,  in  their  tender  years,  ideas,  that 
have  no  natural  cohesion,  come  not  to  be  united 
in  their  heads.  Locke. 

Thou  must  take  heed,  my  Portius ; 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato's  son.  Addison 

2.  Caution  ;  fearful  attention  ;  suspicious 
watch. 

Either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  it 
.aught  as  men  catch  diseases,  one  of  another; 
therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  coro^uiy. 

Hen.  IV. 


.eye; 


Boron. 


Take*«o\  hav 

by  night: 

Take  heed  ere  summer  Comes,  or  cuckoo  birds 
affright.       Shaitptart,  Mir.  IK.  of  rVhtdtor. 

S.  Care  to  avoid. 

We  should  take  heed  of  the  neglect  or  contempt 
of  his  worship.  TMottm. 

4.  Notice ;  observation. 

Speech  must  come  by  hearing  and  learning ; 
and  birds  give  more  heed,  am 
than  Ijer-Ms. 

5.  Seriousness ;  staidness. 

He  did  unseal  them ;  and  die  first  he  view'd. 
He  did  il  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  Ms  countenance.  Shahptore. 

6.  Regard ;  respectful  notice. 

It  u  a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no 
heed  in  given  to  what  he  says.  L'Eetnoyt. 

He  'edpul.  adj.  [from  heed.} 

1 .  Watchful ;  cautious ;  suspicious. 

Give  him  l.tetlfui  note; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  ew  judgeuien 
In  censure  of  Ids  teeming.  Shakt 

2.  Attentive ;  careful ;  observing :  with  of. 

I  am  commanded 
To  teii  the  pawion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  enl'ring  at  Ms  heedful  ears, 
Haih  plac'd  dry  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue. 

Shahspeare. 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twint  was  bound, 
Whilst  I  Jud  been  like  heedful  r/the  other. 


Thou  heedful  ^advice,  secure  proceed  ; 
My  praise  the  precept  is,  be  thine  lite  deed.  Pope. 

He'bdpully.t  adv.  [from  heedful.}  At- 
tentively ;  carefully ;  cautiously. 

That  worthy  divine  did  not  htedfully  otnersv 
the  great  difference  betwixt  these  instanced  de- 
grees.        Bp.  Hall,  Catet  of  Const.  D.  I.  C.  .5. 

I  would  wish  parents  to  mark  heclfully  the 
witty  excuses  of  their  children. 

IPotlo  is  en  JSdtteeuton. 

Let  the  learner  nlaintiiin  an  lw>nourshle  opinion 
of  his  instructor,  and  htedfuBy  listen  to  bis  in- 
structions, as  one  willing  to  be  kd.  Wojlt. 

He'edfulness.  n.  t.  [from  heedful.}  Cau- 
tion ;  vigilance ;  attention. 
He'bdilv.  adv.    Cautiously;  vigilantly. 

Diet. 

He'ediness.t  ».  t.   Caution  ;  vigilance. 

Did. 

And  evermore  that  craven  cowherd  knight 
Wat  at  his  backe  with  bean] esse  heedmetse, 
Wayting  if  he  unwares  him  murdier  might. 

Spenttr,  F.  <J.  vi.  si.  3«j. 

He'edless.  adj.  [from  heed.}  Negligent ; 
inattentive  ;  careless  ;  thoughtless  ;  re- 
gardless ;  unobserving  :  with  of. 

The  heedleu  Urvar  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  arc  that  wound  him  so.  WaUer. 
of  verse,  and  hopeless  of  the  crown, 
a  wit,  and  more  dtan  half  a  clown. 

Thyden. 

Some  ideas,  which  have  more  titan  once  offered 
Ives  lo  the  srnsea,  have  yet  been  little  taken 
of;  the  mind  being  cither  hetdleu,  as  in 
otherwise  employed,  aa  in  men. 

l.ocke. 

Surpriies  arc  often  fatal  to  4eraV,  jj  unguarded 
innocence. 


He'eduesslt.T  o^f  -  [from  heedleu.}  Care- 
lessly ;  negligently ;  inattentively. 

Tost  not  heedleufy  on  unto  the  non  ultra  of 
folly,  or  precipice  of  perditioo. 

Oram,  Or.  Mot.  i.  3a 

Our  women  run  on  to  Mknly  in  the  fashion, 
that  though  it  it  the  interest  of  tome  to  bide  aa 
much  of  their  faces  as  pos-ible,  ytt  because  a 
leading  toast  appeared  with  a  backward  head-dress, 
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the  rat  obeli  follow  the  mode,  without 
that  th»  author  of  the  fashion  assumed  it 
it  could  become  no  one  but  herself. 

Tatter,  No.  SI  2. 

Heedlessness.  ».  i.  [from  heedless.] 
Carelessness  ;  thoughtlessness  ;  negli- 
gence; inattention. 

In  the  little  harms  they  suffer  (torn  knocks  and 
folia,  they  should  tu«  be  [mini,  but  hid  do  so  again ; 
which  is  a  better  way  to  cure  their  keetUetmeu. 

Locke. 

HEEL.t  n.t.  [Sax.hel.  hele  ;  Su.  Goth. ! 

hael,  from  haclia,  to  sustain.] 
1.  The  part  of  the  foot  that  protuberates 

behind. 

If  the  lusated  bone  be  distorted  backward,  it 
lieth  over  tlte  heel  ho  cm.  Win-inn*,  Surgery. 

Z.  The  whole  foot  of  animals. 

The  stag  recoils  his  strength,  hit  speed, 
His  winged  hetli,  and  then  his  armed  head  ; 
With  these  t'avoid,  with  that  bis  fate  to  meet ; 
But  fear  prevails,  and  bids  bin)  trust  bis  feet. 

Dcnt.vm. 

Pegasus  appeared  hanging  off  the  si  le  of  a 
rock,  with  a  fountain  running  from  his  heel. 

Adihson. 

3.  The  feet,  as  employed  in  flight. 

Nothing  is  commoner,  in  times  of  danger,  than 
for  men  to  leave  tltcir  masters  to  bears  and  tjrgers, 
,nd  shew  UVm  a  fair  pair  of  hceli  forX 

VErirmse. 

i.  To  be  at  the  Heels.  To  pursue  closely; 
to  follow  hard. 

Sir,  when  comes  your  book  forth  ? 
—  Upon  die  itch  of  my  presentment. 

Shnhpeart,  Timon. 
But  is  there  no  serjuel  at  the  hetU  of  this 
Mother's  admiration  ?  SAnkr/tcarc,  Hamlet. 

5.  To  attend  closely. 

Could  we  breuk  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  Uerl,  all  bell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
HeavVt  purest  liglrt.  Millm,  P.  I.. 

6.  To  pursue  as  an  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  lied  on  towards  the  North  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  being  still  chased  by  the  En- 
glish navy  at  their  heel,,  until  they  were  fain  to 
give  thetn  over  for  want  of  powder.  Bacon. 

Want !  worldly  want  1  that  hungry  meagre 
fiend, 

Is  at  my  keels,  and  chase*  mc  io  view.  Otway. 

7.  To  follow  close  as  a  dependant. 

Through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on, 
After  uY  admired  kccU  of  Bolingbmke.  Shahrp. 
H.  To  lay  by  the  Heels.    To  fetter;  to 
shackle  :  to  nut  in  gyves. 

If  the  king  blame  me  hVt,  111  lay  ye  all 
tig  th'  heels,  anil  Mid.koiy ;  and  on  your  beads 
(Sap  round  fines  for  neglect.  Sboktpcort. 

One  lulf  of  man,  his  mind, 
Is,  tuijurii,  unconlln'd, 

Anil  cannot  1*  laid  by  the  keels.  HudHms. 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of 
mummers ;  and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex justices  took  can:  to  lay  some  of  them  by 

Ike  heels. 

9.  Any  thing  shaped  like  a  heel. 

At  the  other  side  h  a  kind  of  heel  or  knob,  to 
break  clots  with.  Mortimer,  Hutbnnttry. 

10.  The  back  part  of  a  stocking;  whence 
the  phrase  to  be  out  at  heels,  to  be  worn 
out. 

A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  it  keels. 

Shaks/mre. 

11.  To  have  the  Heels  of.  To  outrun ; 
as,  my  horse  had  the  heels  ^"him. 

1  2.  A  spur ;  as,  the  horse  understands  the 

heels  well.    A  low  expression. 
To  Heel.t  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 


1.  To  dance. 

I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  hett  the  high  lavolt,  uur  sweeten  talk. 

Shnktucnre. 

2.  To  lean  on  one  side;  as,  the  ship  heels. 
[perhaps  from  the  Sax.  hjlhan.] 

To  Heel.  v.  a.    To  arm  a  cock. 

He'kler.  n.  s.  [from  heel.]  A  cock  that 
strikes  well  with  his  heels. 

He'el-piece.  n.  t.  [heel  and  piece."]  A 
piece  fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
shoe,  to  supply  what  is  worn  away. 

To  He'el-piecb.  v.  a.  [AeW  and  piece.'] 
To  put  a  piece  of  leather  on  a  shoe- 
heel. 

Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  new  ArW./aVcnuj 
her  shoes.  Arkulknol. 

HEFT.f  n.  s.  [from  heave-'] 

1.  Heaving;  effort. 

May  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  anil  one  may  drink  |  depart, 
And  yet  partake  nn  vvnoro  ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  injected  :  hut  if  ooe  present 
Tli'  abhorrent  ingredient  to  Ids  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  hit  gorge,  his  sides 
With  violeut  hefts.  Skakqmrc,  U'inl.  Tale. 

2.  [For  haft.]  Handle. 

Ills  oily  side  devours  both  blade  and  heft. 

Waller. 

3.  In  some  placet  used  for  vseight;  i.e. 
the  thing  which  is  heaved. 

i-  Hold. 

It  affords  a  greater  heft  and  purchase. 
Windham,  Sjxvclt  ngwinat  Xeformeri  of  1'arL  1 809. 

Hk'fted."  adj.  [from  heft.  The  word  is 
the  reading  in  Shakspcarc  s  folio  edition, 
and  stands  in  the  modern  text  of  the 
poet.]    Heaved  ;  expressing  agitation. 

Thy  teadeT'kefied  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness.        Shahpenre,  K.  Lear. 

Heo.*  is.  t.  [See  Hag.]  A  fairy  ;  a  witch. 

Huloet,  and  Barret. 
Hegemo'nical.*  )  adj.  [iry«ua»»»f>Gr.  from 
Heuemo'nick.    j     4yiu«v,    a  leader.] 
Ituling ;  predominant. 

The  roost  princclike  and  hegemvnical  part  of 
bis  soul,  which  ought  to  rule  over  all,  is  now  be- 
come scrvilo  and  a  slave  unto  all. 

Fotkerty,  Alhcam.  (1633.)  p.  130. 

All  manlacks  hate  a  predominant  idea,  which 
masters  every  other,  and  is  hetetwrnici  in  most  of 
their  pmpoMtiims.       Joknitone  on  Madncn,  p.  S. 

HEGI'RA.  n.  s.  [Arubick.]  A  term  in 
chronology,  signifying  tlte  epochs,  or 
account  of  time,  used  by  the  Arabians 
and  Turks,  who  begin  their  computation 
from  the  day  that  Mahomet  was  forced 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  city  of 
Mecca,  which  happened  on  Friday, 
July  16,  A.D.  f»22,  under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hcraclcus.  Harris. 

He'ifeh.  n.  *,  [Sax.  heayope.]    A  young 


the  same 


A  heifer  will  put 


fresh, 

sr«  Cast  by  a  hut 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  mode  the  slaughter? 

Shalapeart. 
snuff  In  tin 

air,  against  rain.'  Bacon- 

For  her  the  Socks  refuse  their  verdant  food ; 
Nor  thirsty  heijrrt  seek  the  gliding  flood.  Pope. 

HEiuH-Ho.t  interj.  [formerly  written  also 
hali-ho.] 

1.  An  expression  of  slight  languor  and 
uneasiness. 


Hdgk-ke  !  an't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll  be 
hang'd.  SknkrjvoTc. 
I  Mould  I  had  a  wile,  saith  be;  hak-ko  for  an 
husband,  cries  she !  Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  569. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Dryden,  contrarily  to 
custom,  as  a  voice  of  exultation. 

We'll  toss  off  our  ale  till  we  cannot  stand, 
And  keigh'ho  for  the  bonoor  of  old  England. 

HEIGHT.f  ».  s.  [Dr.  Johnson  considers 
it  as  derived  from  high ;  and  Milton 
wrote  it  highth.  It  is  the  Sax.  substan- 
tive  hefte,  nihlj,  and  the  Goth,  hauitha. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  pronounces  it  to  be 
heapeK,  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  heafan,  to  lift  up.] 

1.  Elevation  above  the  ground :  indefinite. 

Into  what  pit  thou  «<-vt, 
From  what  highlh  fallen.  Milan,  P.  L. 

An  am|diitheatrc*s  amaiing  height 
Here  fills  the  eye  with  terror  and  delight. 

2.  Altitude ;  definite  space  measured  up- 
wards. 

Abroad  I'll  study  thee, 
As  be  removes  far  off,  that  great  heights  takes. 

Donne. 

There  is  in  Ticmium  a  church  that  is  in  length 
one  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  Angst 
near  fifty.  Bacon. 

An  amphitheatre  appear'd, 
Raia'd  in  degrees,  to  siaty  paces  rear'd  ; 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree, 
Height  was  allaw'd  far  him  above  to  tee.  Dryden. 

3.  Degree  of  latitude.  Latitudes  are 
higher  as  they  approach  the  pole. 

Guinea  lieth  to  the  North  sea,  in  the 
height  as  Peru  to  the  South. 

At**,  Dacr.  of  Ike  World. 

*.  Summit ;  ascent 
high  place. 

From  Alpine  heights  the  father  first  i 
His  daughter's  husband  in  the  pi  am  attends. 

Dryden, 

Elevation  of  rank ;  station  of  dignity  ; 
great  degree  of  excellence. 

By  him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  height, 
From  that  contented  bap  which  I  enjoy'd. 

Skahpeart. 

Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  conqu'roT 
reign 'd. 

When  Engbutd  to  her  greatest  height  altaiii'd, 
Of  pow'r,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  slate. 

Daniel. 

Every'  man  of  learning  need  not  enter  into  their 
difficulties,  nor  climb  the  heighlt  to  which  i 
odiers  have  arrived. 

6.  Hie  utmost  degree  ;  full 

Putrefaction  doth  not  rise  to  tut  height  at  < 

Did  not  she 
Of  Timna  first  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  secret,  wrested  from  tnc  in  the  kigktk 
Of  nuptial  love  profess'd  ?  Milton,  $.  A. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  ht^hlh 
Of  happiness !  ilition,  P.  L. 

Despair  is  tbe  height  of  madness.  Sherlock. 

7.  Utmost  exertion. 

Come  on,  sir ;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding.  Shaktptart, 

8.  State  of  excellence ;  advance  towards 
perfection. 

Socinl  dutii^  xrr  cvm-u-d  t,j  greater  heights,  aod 

of  our  religion. 

To  He'iqhten.t  v.  a.  [from  height.] 
1.  To  raise  high ;  to  elevate. 
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Bring  to  heighten"*, 
lie  waited  hit  Dew  plants  wilh  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  to  my  Meruit;  and,  to  this  end, 
Mt  bow'd  bit  ruulure.  Sbttktfieurr,  Coriol. 

{tighten  d  In  their  thougbtt  beyond 
AH  doubt  of  victory.  SMlm,  P.  L. 

Uighten'd  as  with  wine.  Miltm,  P.  L. 

2.  To  improve ;  to  meliorate. 

_  By  the  infusion  of  thru  drops  out  of  one  of 
hit  phials,  la*  converted  it  into  a  mat  beautiful 
pole  Burgundy.  Twu  more  of  the  km  kind 
heightened  it  into  ■  perfect  Ijmgunloe. 

3.  To- aggravate. 

Foreign  Mate*  used  their  endeavour*  to  heighten 
oar  confusions,  end  plunge  us  into  all  the  evils 
of  a  civil  war.  jtiduan. 

4.  To  improve    by  decorations.  See 
Heigh  tem  so. 

He'iohtening.*  n.  s.  [from  heighten.] 


H  EL 


At  in  a  room,  connived  for  ttate,  the  height  of 
the  roof  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  area ;  to 
in  the  heighteuingt  of  poetry,  the  strength  and 
vehemence  of  figures  should  be  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion. L>7-<fitm. 

All  these  amazing  incident*  do  these  inspired 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any 
of  the  colouring*  and  heighteningt  of  rhetoric!. 

OVji  on  the  Hejurreetion,  p.  3«. 

HETNOL'S.  adj.  [haineux,  Fr.  from  hain, 
hate  t  or  from  the  Teut.  hoon,  shame.] 
Atrocious ;  wicked  in  a  high  degree. 

To  abrogate  or  innovate  tbe  gosprl  of  Christ, 
if  men  or  angels  should  attempt,  it  were  most 
heinous  and  secured  sacrilege.  i/uuser. 

Thie  is  the  man  should  do  tbe  bloody  deed : 
Tlie  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  bis  eye.  Shahtprare. 

As  it  is  a  most  heinous,  to  it  h  a  most  dan- 
gerous nnpiety  to  despise  hiut  that  can  destroy 
os.  TitUem 

He'isously.T  adv.  [from  heinous.]  Atro. 
ciously ;  wickedly. 

If  the  act  be  so  heinously  flagitious,  and  re. 
dounding  to  so  high  dishonour  of  God. 

Bp.  Unit,  CautofOmKienee,  Add 
He'inousness.  h.  s.  [from  heii 
ciousness ;  wickedness. 

lie  who  can  treat  offence*,  provoking  God,  as 
jests  and  trifles,  must  base  little  sense  of  the  hei- 
nautnexs  of  them.  Roger i. 

HEItt.f  ■  «.  [heire,  old  Tr.- hares,  Latin; 
derived  by  some  from  httreo,  to  be  close 
to,  q.  d.  to  be  next  to  ;  by  others  from 
herns,  lord  or  master,  the  heir  being 
such  when  in  possession  of  the  inherit 
ance.] 

1.  One  that  is  inheritor  of  any  thiDg  after 
the  present  possessor. 

An  actr  signifies  tbe  eldest,  who  is,  by  the  laws 
of  England,  to  have  all  his  father's  land. 


]  Atro- 


Whst  lady  is  that  ? 
—  TbeAnYof  C 


Locke. 


>  her  name. 

Shnktntjare. 
That  III  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  hein  in  true  descent, 
Ood  knows,  I  will  not  do  it.  ShaJkfrarc. 
Being  heir,  together  of  tbe  grace  of  life. 

1  Pet.  iii.  7. 
Sunk  ia  the  hero,  and  his  glory  lost, 
And  I  his  heir  in  misery  alone.  Pope. 

The  Mrs  to  titles  and  large  estates  have  a 
weakness  in  their  eyes,  and  a  tenderness  in  their 
constitutions.    _  Swift, 

2.  One  newly  inheriting  an  estate. 

The  young  extravagant  heir  hod  got  a  new 


i  his  r-,1 
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Art/). 


3.  Heir  Apparent.    He,  who,  if  he  sur- 
vives, will  certainly  inherit,  after  th 
present  possessor. 

4.  Heim  Presumptive.  One,  who,  if  the 
ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would, 
iu  the  present  state  of  things,  be  his 
heir;  but  whose  succession  or  inherit- 
ance may  be  defeated  by  the  contin- 
gency of  some  nearer  heir  being  born ; 
as  that  of  a  daughter,  by  the  birth  of  a 
son ;  or  that  of  a  brother  or  nephew,  by 
the  birth  of  a  child. 

To  Hei  r.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  in- 
herit. 

Jlis  tons  in  blooming  youth  were  snateb'd  by 
Ate  (  ' 
One  only  daughter  hebr'd  the  royal  stale.  Dryien. 

He'irdom.»  n.  i.  [heir  and  dom.]  The 
state  or  possessions  of  an  heir.  Sherwood. 

Or  if,  U  shame !  in  hired  harlot's  bed 
Thy  wealthy  hetrrlom  thou  have  buried  ; 
Then,  l'ontice,  little  boots  thee  to  discourse 
Of  a  long  line  of  golden  onceuoura. 

Bp.  ffnO,  Sol.  iv.  3. 
He'irkss.  n.  t.  [from  heir.]   An  inheri- 
trix ;  a  woman  that  inherits. 

An  heirru  the,  while  yet  olive ; 
All  that  was  hen  to  bhn  did  gh(.  trotter.  I 

Aineas,  though  be  married  the  heirru  of  the 
crown,  yet  claimed  no  title  to  h  daring  the  life 
of  his  f  ather-in-law.  Dryien. 
He'irless.  adj.  [from  heir.']    Without  an 
heir ;  wanting  one  to  inherit  after  him. 

I  still  think  of 
Tbe  wrong  I  did  myself ;  which  was  to  much, 
That  heirtat  it  hath  made  my  kingdom.  Sluhsp, 

Hs'tRLooM.fn.s.  [heir  and  jeloma,  goods, 
Sax.]  Any  furniture  or  movable  de- 
creed to  descend  by  inheritance,  and 
therefore  inseparable  from  the  freehold. 

Those  principles  of  obedience  and  patience, 
which  our  Saviour  left  to  his  apostles,  and  they 
like  Arirtaensj  to  their  successors. 
Pneeedingt  againU  Garnet,  Ac.  (KIC,)  Y  y.  3. 

Achilles'  sceptre  was  of  wood, 
Transmitted  to  the  hero's  line ; 
Thence  through  a  long  descent  of  kings 
Came  an  Acrrtaoss,  a*  Homer  sings.  Swift. 

He'irship.  n.  s.  [from  heir."]  The  state, 
character,  or  privileges  of  an  heir. 

A  layman  appoints  an  heir  or  an  executor  in 
his  will,  to  build  an  hospital  within  a  year,  under 
pain  of  being  deprived  of  bis  heirthip. 

Ayhffe,  Parergvn. 

Held.  The  preterite  aud  part.  pass,  of 
hold. 

A  rich  man  beginning  to  fall,  it  held  up  of 
Wends.  Eettut. 

If  Minerva  had  not  appeared  and  hdd  his  band, 
he  had  executed  his  design.  Dryien. 

To  HELE.*  v.  a.  [Sax.  helan  ;  Su.Goth. 
and  Icel.  haela ;  to  cover.  The  word 
was  formerly  written  also  hill,  hell, 
and  heal.]  To  hide;  to  conceal;  to 
cover.  It  is  yet  used  in  some  parts  of 
England.    See  Hell,  and  To  Hill. 

There  may  no  man's  privitee 
Be  hetrd  halve  so  well  as  myn. 

Casirr,  Conf.  Am.  B.  2. 
We  women  connen  nothing  hete. 

Chanter,  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 
Ebe  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devour  the  air,  and  hell  them  quight. 

Slower,  F.Q.  iv.  x.  35. 
To  heal  tbe  fire;  to  heal  a  house;  to  heal  a 
person  in  bed ;  i.  e.  to  cover  them. 

.Boy,  South  Country  Wonts. 


HEL 

I  He'ler.*   See  Hellier. 
HELI'ACAL.+  adj.  [heliaque,  Fr.  from 
?>i»c,  Gr.]  Emerging  from  the  lustre  of 
the  sun,  or  falling  into  it. 

Had  they  ascribed  tbe  heat  of  tbe  season  to  this 
star,  they  would  not  have  computed  from  iu  heli- 
acal ascent.  Brown. 

The  exact  ligbt  and  magnitude  of  the  stars ; 
their  heUaeal,  ocronictt,  otatutine,  and  vespertine 
motions.  str  T.  tferhert,  Tree.  p.  M7. 

The  isvWr/  lining  of  the  star  Soihi*. 

Canrntry,  Phil,  lo  Hyd.  Conv.  1. 
Hbli'acally.  adv.  [from  heliacal.] 

From  the  rising  of  this  star,  not  cos- 
mically,  that  is,  with  the  sun,  but  hclia- 
callu,  that  is,  its  emersion  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  ancients  computed  their 
canicular  days.  Brown. 

lie  is  tempestuous  in  the  summer,  when  he 
rises  heUacatlg,  and  rainy  in  the  winter,  when  he, 
rises  achronicolly.  Drvden. 

He'mcal.  adj.     [helice,  Fr.  from  1*4, 
Gr.]    Spiral;  with  many  circumvolu- 


Tbe  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  multiplied  or 
continued  by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cylinder, 
receiving  its  motion  not  from  any  stroke,  but  from 
a  vectis  at  one  end  of  it.  WUhhu. 

He'mng.*  n.  s.  [from  To  hele.]  The 
covering  of  the  roof  of  a  building.  See 
Hilling. 

.ioid  Parabola,  in  fuathematicka,  or 
the  parabolick  spiral,  is  a  curve  which 
rises  from  the  supposition  of  the  axis  of 
the  common  Apollonian  parabola's  be- 
ing bent  round  into  ihe  periphery  of  a 
circle,  and  is  a  line  then  passing  through 
the  extremities  of  the  ordinate*,  which 
do  now  converge  towards  the  centre  of 
the  said  circle.  Harris. 
Heliock'n trick,  adj.  [heliocentricme,  Fr.; 

rjXit;,  and  KrVratx.] 

The  heliocentrick  place  of  a  planet  is 
said  to  be  such  as  it  would  appear  to  us 
frotn  the  sun,  if  our  eye  were  fixed  in 
its  centre.  Harris. 
Hklio'mbtkr.*  ».  s.  [n>.*<,  the  sun,  and 
P-rtya,  a  measure  ;  heliometre,  Fr.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  diameters 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 
He'lioscope.  n.  *.  [helioscope,  Fr.; 


■lioscope,  Fr.; 
of  telescope 


and  <rK9*»V.]  A  sort  i 
so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  "the  sun, 
without  offence  to  the  eyes.  Harris. 
HE'tioTRopE-t  «•  s.  r?x>*f,  and  »{<'»» ;  he- 
liotrope, French ;  heiiotropiam,  Latin.] 

1.  A  plant  that  turns  towards  the  sun ;  but 
more  particularly  the  turnsol  or  sun- 
flower. 

"Tis  an  observation  of  flatterers,  that  they  ore  like 
the  hetiotroijei  they  open  only  towards  the  sun,  but 
shut  and  contract  tJicnuclve*  at  night  and  in  cloudy 
weather.  C-'er.  «/ the  2o*ieur. 

2.  A  precious  stone,  of  a  green  colour, 
streaked  with  red  veins. 

Tliey  sell  — seats,  turquoises,  htUetropet,  cor- 
nelians, .fir  T.  Herbert,  Trow.  p.  *■». 

HK't.t&i'iir.RicAL.t  adj.  [helix  and  sphere.  \ 
The  helispherical  line  is  the  rhomb  line 
in  navigation,  and  is  so  called,  because 
on  the  globe  it  winds  round  the  pole 
spirally,  and  still  conies  nearer  anil 
to  it,  but  cannot  terminate  in  it. 

Harris, 
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They  art  tuhphtricat  lints,  as  they  caD  tbetn, 
that  is,  partly  circular,  and  partly  helical  or  spiral. 

Gregory,  PaMum.  (1650,)  p.  S85. 
HE  LIX.  ».*.  [hcUce,  Ft.  ;  ."X.,'.]  Part  of 
a  spiral  line  ;  a  circumvolution. 

find  the  true  inclination  of  the  screw,  together 
with  the  quaolity  of  water  which  every  kclii  tloes 
contain.  Wiikint. 

HELL.f  n.  *.  [Goth,  halje,  from  huljan, 
to  cover ;  Germ,  kelfa ;  Sax.  helle. 
"  Some  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  word 
$heol ;  either  subtracting  the  first  letter, 
or  including  it  in  the  aspiration.  —  But 
the  derivation  given  by  Vcrntegan  is  the 
tno-st  probable ;  from  being  haled  over, 
that  is  to  say,  hidden  or  covered.  For  in 
the  German  tongue  (from  whence  our 
English  was  extracted)  hit  signifieth  to 
hide ;  and  hiluh,  in  Otfridus  Wissen- 
bergensia,  is  hidden  :  And  in  this  coun- 
try, [Ireland,]  with  them  that  retain  the 
ancient  language,  which  their  forefathers 
brought  with  them  out  of  England,  to  hell 
the  head, is  as  much  as  to  cover  the  head  ; 
and  he  that  covereth  the  house  with  tile 
or  slate,  is  from  thence  commonly  called 
a  hellier.  So  that,  in  the  original  pro* 
priety  of  the  word,  our  hell  doth  exactly 
answer  to  the  Greek  «8>j,-,  which  de- 
noteth  t»»  oiii  tUv>,  the  place  which  is 
unseen,  or  removed  from  the  sight  of 
man."  Abp.  Usher's  Answ.  to  the  Jesuit 
Mnlone  in  Ireland,  4th  edit.  p.  219.] 

I.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked 
souls. 

For  it  in  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  hosveo,  or  to  kdi. 

SliidsfCir,;  JfilfNrA. 
If  a  man  were  a  porter  of  kett  gal**,  he  BhouUJ 
have  old  turning  the  key.         Shalajteare,  Mad. 

Let  none  admire 
That  ricbei  grow  in  kett  ,-  that  soli  may  beat 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  MiUm,  P. 

HcW*  black  tyrant  trembled  to  behold 
The  glorious  light  be  forfeited  of  old.  Otahy. 

*2.  The  place  of  separate  souls,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

1  will  go  down  into  Acfl. 
(Ji  m.  xsktu.  3i.  {Don.  and  Aim.  TV.  1609.  «Jc.) 
He  descended  into  hell.  Apotilci  Creed. 

3.  Temporal  death. 

'IIm!  pains  of  lull  came  about  me ;  the  snarea  of 
death  overtook  inc.  Palm  iriii.  4. 

4.  The  place  at  a  running  play  to  which 
those  who  are  caught  are  carried. 

Then  couple*  three  be  straight  al Lolled  there  ; 
They  of  both  ends  Uic  middle  two  do  rly  ; 
The  two  tliat  in  mid-pine*,  lull  called  were, 
Must  strive  with  waiting  foot,  and  watching  ey*, 
To  catch  uf  thcin,  and  them  to  artV  to  bear. 
That  they,  as  well  its  they,  hell  may  supply.  Sidney. 

5.  The  place  into  which  the  taylor  throws 
his  shreds. 

This  trusty  squire,  he  had,  as  well 
As  the  l*>ld  Trojan  knight,  sera  Ml; 
Not  with  a  counterfeited  pass 
Of  golden  bough,  but  true  gold  lace.  Hwtibrm. 

In  Cmrent-gardcn  dad  a  taylor  dwell, 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  in  his  own  keO. 

Xing,  Cookery. 

6.  Formerly,  a  dungeon  in  a  prison. 

In  Wood-street's  hole,  or  Poultry's  lull. 

The  Counter-Hat,  1658. 

7.  The  infernal  powers. 

Much  danger  6rst,  much  toil  did  he  sustain, 
Wlu'le  Saul  and  hell  Croat  his  strong  fate  in  vain. 

Coatey. 


8.  It  is  used  in  composition  by  the  old 

writers  more  than  by  the  modern. 
Hell-black,  adj.  Black  as  ln>ll. 

The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  bead. 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  lioil'd  up, 
And  quench' d  the  Helled  ores.    Shaitp.  K.  Lear. 

Hell-born.*  adj.  [hell  and  born.']  Born 
in  hell. 

Like  the  hell-born  hydra. 

Sjienier,  F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  3a. 
Daniu'd  kelHorn  pride.  Aforsten,  Sal.  (1598.) 
Learn  by  proof, 
ltrlt-b.tr*,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven. 

Jfift.-u,  /'.  L. 

Hell-bred,  adj.  [hell  and  bred.]  Pro- 
duced in  hell. 

Heart  cannot  think  what  courage  and  what  cries, 
With  fuul  ciuouldred  smoke  and  Hashing  (ire, 
The  kell-M  beast  threw  ford,  unto  die  skies. 

S)*maer,  P.  Q. 

Helt.-brewed.*  adj.  [hell  and  brew.] 
Prepared  or  brewed  in  hell. 

Hence  with  thy  kett-brvw'd  opiate. 

XtUlon,  Comiu,  ver.  CJS.  {US.  rrnJiag.) 

Hell-broth,  n.  t.  [hell  and  broth.]  A 
composition  boiled  up  for  infernal  pur- 
poses. 

Adder's  fork  and  blind- worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing  ; 
For  a  charm  of  pow'rful  trouble, 
Like  a  ketl-kroih  boil  and  bubble.    Shaky.  Math. 
Hei.l-cat.*  m.s.  [hell  and  cat.]  Fonnerly, 
a  witch  ;  a  hag. 

The  wborson  old  ket-eat  would  have  given  me 
the  brayoc  of  a  cat  once—  I  bad  her  make  sau  ce 
with'!.  tlidiUeton'%  Witch. 

Hell-confounding.*  adj.  [hell  and  con- 
found.]  Vanquishing  the  power  of  hell. 

Willi  that  he  from  his  holy  Imanm  drew 
A  golden  banner,  in  whose  silken  lap 
His  Lord's  almighty  name  wide  open  flew, 
Of  kell-cv*f>u»ding  majiKtie  made  up : 
The  fiend  no  sooner  Jesus  there  did  read, 
But  shame  pull'd  down  bis  eyes,  and  fear  his  head. 

JJra'umont,  Psyche,  p.  20. 

Hell-doomed,  adj.  [hell  and  doom.]  Con- 
signed to  hell. 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  hcav'n, 
BeU-detm'dl  and  breath'st  defiance  here  and 
acorn, 

Where  I  reign  king.  MUlm,  P.  L. 

Hbll-covers'ed.  adj.   Directed  by  hell. 

Earth  gape  open  wide,  and  ate  him  quick. 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 
Wltich  lux  htU-gmrn'd  arm  biuh  butclier'd. 

Shaktptore, 

Hell-iiag.*  n.  $.  [hell  and  hag.]  A  hag 
of  hell. 

A  corroding  disease  it  [envy]  is ;  an  kcLhag 
that  feeds  upoa  its  own  marrow,  bunev  and  strong- 
est parts.    Bp.  Richardtan  on  the  O.  Ten.  p.  28 1 . 

Hell-hated,  adj.    Abhorred  like  hell. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  bead, 

With  tbe  kettJiated  lie  o'erwhelm  Uiy  heart.  Shak. 

Hell-haunted,  adj.  [hell  and  haunt.] 
Haunted  by  the  devil. 

Fierce  Osmond  clos'd  me  in  the  bleeding  bark, 
And  bid  me  stand  er posed  to  the  bleak  winds, 
Bound  to  the  fate  of  this  hett-kannled  grove. 

Drydrn. 

IlELL-Housu.f  «.  *.  [hell-hunb,  Saxon.] 
1.  Dog  of  hell. 

From  forth  tlte  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound  tluU  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death.  Siaku 

Mow  the  heii-htmndt  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fast'ning  on  her  side, 
The  ground  with  bluing  streams  of  purple  dy'd. 

Dryten. 


2.  Agent  of  hell. 

IcaU'd 

My  hell-hounds  to  lick  up  the  draff,  and  filth, 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  had  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  itUian,  P.  L. 

3.  A  profligate  person. 

Gods  keep  me  from  these  hett.haundi. 

Beaum.  and  Fl.  Phitatl. 

Hell-kite.  j».  *.  [hell  and  kite.]  Kite  of 
infernal  breed.  The  term  hell  prefixed 
to  any  word  notes  detestation. 

Did  ,ou  aay  all  ?  What  all  ?  Oh  WUfe/  all  ? 
What  all  my  pritty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop?  SAnkipeurc,  Macbeth. 

HELLEBORE.  ».      [hclleborut,  Lat.] 

Christmas  flower. 
Hs'i.i.eboke  IVhUe.f  n.  s.  [veratrum,  Lat.] 

A  plant. 

There  are  great  doubts  whether  any 
of  iLs  species  be  the  true  hellebore  of  the 
ancients.  Miller. 

And  melancholy  cures  by  sovereign  hellebore. 

Drayton,  Pu/yJb,  S. 13. 

He'lleborism.*  n.  *.  [from  hellebore.] 
A  medicinal  preparation  of  hellebore. 

In  vain  should  the  physician  attempt,  with  all 
Ins  medicines  and  hrltchoriMws,  the  cure  of  those 
that  are  sick  or  love,  or  any  the  like  passions. 

Ferrand,  Love  Mclanch.  (1640,)  p,  169. 

He'llekick.  adj.  [<X>.ij»«ks{,  Gr.]  Grecian; 
heathen. 

So  great  an  Injury  they  [the  Christians]  then 
held  it  to  be  deprived  of  Ar/i-atri  learning;  and 
thought  it  a  persecution  mure  undermining  and 
secretly  decaying  the  church,  than  the  open  cruelty 
of  Oeciut  or  Diocletian.      Mdton,  Areajmgiticn. 

HE'LLENISM.t  n.  s.  [,>.Xa»,»«i,.]  A 
Greek  idiom. 

Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forma  of  speech, 
which  the  critic. ks  call  htllenumi. 

AddujN,  Sped.  No.  295- 
He'LLEKIST.*  n.S.  [tXAifririjt.] 

1.  A  Grccianizing  Jew. 

That  the  thing  un»  done  by  the  Jews,  I  deny 
nut  j  but  by  Un.sc,  1  mean  tlw  tftttrnuts. 

Gregory,  J1i**iim.  p.  »*. 

Uncanonical  pieces  tlsat  ha<l  been  nnncscd  to  it 
by  the  >Y,.'.Viu.fj.        Cujin,  Can.  uf  Scrip!,  p.  50. 

2.  Any  one  skilled  in  the  Greek  language. 

Auothcr  thing  observable  of  «  with  its  aflinis  I: 
wlicn  they  come  alone,  without  the  implication  <■) 
other  conumauls,  tltey  are  of  an  easy  and  graceful 
pronunciation.  Homer  seems  to  have  lured  them. 
—  But  if  all  this  ilo  not  satiij'y  tlie  critical  tltl. 
lenal,  tlwn  I  must  add,  Ac. 
Jlatgarm>,Vrr,/and  Dvml>  Jfon'r  rinl.ir,  p.  1  lit;. 

Hellkni'stical.*  adj.  [from  hettenht.] 
Relating  to  the  language  used  among 
the  Grecianizing  Jen  s. 

The  importance  of  the  ketleniincal  dialect,  into 
which  he  had  made  the  exactest  March. 

Fdt,  life  ft/amimmtl,  i  I. 
llcinsius  and  some  other  scrupulous  criticks 
reckon  tltLs  an  kttleivihcal  form  of  spcccli. 

BfaektvuH,  Sncr.  Clatu  ii.  157. 

Hellesi'sticai-i.v.*  adv.  [from  heUenitt- 
ical.]  According  to  the  hellenistical 
dialect. 

It  may  bear  the  same  signification  heltenutia:!!^ 
in  this  place.         Gregory,  y^lcl  <m  Scrip,  p.  61'. 

To  He'llesize.*  v.  n.  [^Xr^a,  Gr.]  To 
use  the  Greek  language. 

To  lutleuke  is  to  speak  Greek,  and  to  have  skRl 
in  the  Greek  learning,    tfammortd  on  Actl,  vi.  I. 

Hf/llier.*  n.  s.  [from  hele  or  hell.  See 
To  Hele.]    A  slater;  a  tiler. 
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He  that  coviati'i  Ui«  haute  with  tile  or  slate,  li 
cuniwoitly  called  ■  keUier. 

Atp.  U,her,  dir.  ru  the  Jet.  itoioru,  p.  819. 

Id  die  West,  lie  that  covers  a  bout*  whh  slates 
is  called  a  Adcr  or  hellier.  Bay. 

HCllisii.  adj.  [from  hell.} 

1.  Sent  from  hell ;  belonging  to  hell. 

O  thou  celestial  or  infernal  spirit  of"  lore,  oe 
what  otber  heavenly  or  hetliih  title  thou  list  to 
have,  for  effects  of  both  I  find  in  myself,  have 
roRipamion  of  me.  Sidney. 

Victory  and  triumph  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Now  entering  hi*  great  duel,  not  of  arm*, 
But  to  vanquidi  by  wisdom  hefhsh  wilt**. 

Milton,  P.  R. 

'2.  Having  the  qualities  of  hell ;  infernal ; 
wicked ;  detestable. 

No  benefits  dull  erer  allay  tltat  diabolical  ran 
cour  tint  fcrmcntt  in  some  Ad/uA  breasts,  but 
that  It  will  foam  out  at  iu  foul  nwuth  in  dander. 

Sovlh 

He'LLisiit-T-t  adv.  [from  hellish.'}  Infer 
nally;  wickedly;  detestably. 

That  wicked  plot  [die  gunpowder  trcaion]  was 
contrived  and  managed  with  the  greatest  sworn 
secrecy,  made  hellishly  sacred  and  firm  by  solemn 
oaths.  Bp.  Barlow,  Item,  p-  9f"0. 

He'llisiiness.  ».  i.  [from  hellish.}  Wick- 
edness ;  abhorred  qualities. 

He'llward.  adv.  [from  hell.}  Toward 
hell. 

Be  ncit  thy  care  the  sable  sheep  to  place 
Full  o'er  the  ph,  and  hellteard  lum  their  face. 

Hb'lly.*  adj.  ("from  hell.}  Having  the 
qualities  of  hell. 

Such  blasphemies)  they  bray  out  of  their  heUy 
hearts. 

Anderson,  Expat,  m  itemed.  (1575,)  fol.  <8,b, 
Free  Helicon  and  frank  u  Parnassus'  billet, 
Are  hdlu  haunts,  and  ronkc  pernicious  illea. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.4JJ. 

Helm  denotes  defence:  as  Eadhelm 
happy  defence ;  Sighelm,  victorious  de- 
fence: Berthelm,  eminent  defence :  like 
Amunlas  and  Duel  i  us  among  the  Greeks. 

Gibson*  Camden. 

HELM.f  [helm,  Sax.  from  helan, 
to  cover,  to  protect.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
Ilea  i J  me,  helme,  old  Fr.  "  do  helnuts, 
qui  sc  trouve  dans  les  lois  ripuaires  pour 
galea  ;  en  anc.  Prov.  elm."  Roquefort. 
—  It  is  most  probably  from  the  Icel. 
hialmr,  a  helmet ;  which,  Scretiius  ob- 
serves, has  passed  from  the  northern 
people  to  others ;  from  the  Goth,  hilma, 
to  cover.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head  in  war ;  a  hel- 
met :  a  morrion ;  an  head-piece. 

France  spreads  his  banner*  in  our  noiseless  land ; 
With  plumed  Adas  the  sUy'r  begins  his  threats. 

Shakrfrenre. 

Mnestheus  lays  hard  load  upon  his  helm.  Dryd, 

2.  The  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears 
the  crest. 

More  might  be  added  of  Adau,  crests,  mantles, 
and  supporters.  Cnasdrw,  Rem. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  the  retort. 

The  vulgar  chymists  themselves  pretend  to  he 
able,  by  repealed  cohobations,  and  other  fit  oper- 
ations, to  make  the  distilled  parts  of  a  coni'rete 
bring  its  own  caput  morrauns  over  die  Un.  Boyle. 

,.  [helma,  Saxon.]  The  steerage;  the 
upper  part  of  the  rudder. 

They  did  not  leave  the  helm  in  storms  j 
And  such  (bay  an  make  happy  •talc*.  B.  Jensen. 


.,npro.per«r-r™w».o« 
Thau  ships  in  storms,  their  helms  and  anchors  lost 

/  )<nAam . 

Fair  occasion  shews  the  springing  gale, 
And  int'rest  guides  tin  Adas,  and  honour  swells 
the  sail.  Prirr. 

5.  The  station  of  government. 

I  may  be  wrong  Ui  the  means,  but  that  is  no 
objection  against  the  design :  kt  UW  at  the  Adas 
contrive  it  better.  StriJ). 

6.  In  the  following  line  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  steersman  or  defender 
is  intended  :  I  think  tteersman. 

You  slander 

Tbe  AdflU  o"  th*  state,  ivho  core  tor  ti>u  like  father*, 
When  you  curse  thcrn  as  enemies-  ShoJttjteare. 

7.  A  shade  for  cattle;  a  hovel.  [Saxon, 
hxlme.]    Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

8.  A  small  parcel  of  drawn  straw  for 
thatching.  West  of  England.  Grose, 
and  Jennings. 

9.  Applied  to  the  wind.  See  Helmwind. 
To  Helm.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 

guide ;  to  conduct.  Hammer. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need, 
give  liim  a  bettor  proclamation. 

Shalt/xtfe,  Mens,  for  Mens. 

HK'LMBD.t  adj.  [from  helm.}  Furnished 
with  a  headpiece. 
Mars  the  god,  thai  helmed  ia  of  stele. 

Chauar,  Tr.  and  Cr.  ii.  593. 
The  helmed  cherubim 
Arc  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display 'd. 

ITUlen,  Ode  Xal. 

He'lmet.  «.  [probably  a  diminutive  of 
helm.}  A  helm;  a  headpiece;  armour 
for  the  head. 

I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
Ad»irt  to  the  spur  all  bleeding  o'er.  Shots. 

at  once,  and  some  rts 


*  '  Dryden. 

Hb'lmeted.*  adj.  [from  helmet.}  Wear- 
ing a  helmet.  Hidoet. 

Oh !  no  knees,  none,  widow ; 
Unto  the  hclmeted  Bellona  use  them, 
And  pray  fur  me  your  soldier. 

Benum.  and  Ft.  Ttra  AV6.  Xins. 

Helmi  ntiiick.  adj.  [from  «Xf»j»9s<.]  Re- 
lating to  worms.  Did. 

He'lmsman.*  n.  t.  [Acim  and  man.}  He 
who  manages  the  mdder  of  a  vessel. 

He'lmwind.*  n.  s.  [helm  and  wind.}  A 
particular  kind  of  wind  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  purts  of  England. 

Iu  these  mountains  [of  Westmorland,]  towards 
the  nordi-east  part  of  llw  county,  is  a  very  remark- 
able pbenouu-jiuu,  sudi  as  we  have  not  found  any 
account  of  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom,  esceyt  only 
about  Ingleton,  and  other  places  bordering  upon 
the  mountains  of  Inglelsoerow,  i'endJe,  and  Peni- 
gi-nt,  in  die  confines  of  tbc  counties  of  York  and 
Lam-oxter.  It  is  called  a  hdmuind.  A  rolling 
cloud,  sometimes  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
borers  over  the  mountain  tops,  Use  sky  being  clear 
in  oilier  parts.  Wlien  this  cloud  appears,  the 
Country  people  say,  U»e  helm  is  up :  which  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  signifying  properly  a  covering 
for  die  head.  —  This  helm  is  not  dispersed  or  Mown 
away  by  the  wind,  but  continues  ia  its  station,  al- 
though a  violent  roaring  hurricane  comes  tumbling 
down  tbc  mountain,  ready  to  tear  up  all  before 
it.  Then  on  a  sudden  ensues  a  profound  calm. 
And  tiien  again  alternately  the  tempest ;  which 
seldom  extends  into  the  country  above  a  mile  or 
two  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  mountain. 

Bum  te  Xickatsm,  Bid.  of  Wtstm.  {  Cunb.  L  7. 


He'lot.*  b.  i.  [Lat.  Helotet,  from  Helos, 
a  Laconian  town,  conquered  by  the 
Spartans,  who  made  all  the  inhabitants 
prisoners  of  war,  and  reduced  them 
into  the  condition  of  slaves.  Potter, 
Archaeol.  Gr.  b.  i.  ch.  10.]   A  slave. 

Nor  was  it  lawful  for  any  Spartan  to  improve 
this  lot  to  the  beat,  by  living  upon  it ;  for  they 
were  strictly  prohibited  all  occupations,  even  that 
of  agriculture  ;  and  their  Mode  or  Adots  paid  them 
only  an  annual  quantity  of  com,  wine,  and  other 
fruits.        Bp.  H'ren,  Monarchy  Asserted,  p.  14a 

To  HELP.  v.  a.  preter.  helped,  or  holp ; 
part,  helped,  or  holpen.  [hUpan,  Gothick ; 
helpan,  Saxon.] 
|  I.  To  assist ;  to  support ;  to  aid. 

Let  us  work  as  valiant  men  behoves ; 
For  boldest  hearts  good  fortune  hetpeth  out. 

1'airfas. 

O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me.  JWnu. 

God  helped  him  against  tbc  Iliilistine*. 

9CAren.  xsvi.  7. 

They  helped  them  in  all  things  with  silver  and 
gold.  1  Esdr. 

A  man  reads  his  pniyers  out  of  a  book,  as  a 
means  to  help  Ids  understanding  and  direct  his 
expressions,  StiUinpJlrel. 

2.  It  has,  in  familiar  language,  the  par- 
ticle out,  which  seems  to  nave  meant, 
originally,  out  of  a  difficulty. 

This  be  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  about, 
If  all  of  you  should  join  to  Ado  hire  out.  Dryden. 

What  1  offer  ia  so  tar  Irons  doing  any  diskind- 
IMSa  to  the  cause  thro*  gt  ntlumn  uxv  engagwl  ill. 
that  it  does  them  a  real  service,  and  keipi  them 
out  with  tbe  main  tiling  whereat  they  stuck. 

w  .j.  j  sr..*  rr.'w 
tr  ooGWara,     01  -  jiiu. 

The  god  of  learning  and  of  light, 

Would  want  a  god  himself  to  Ad/>  him  ml.  Swift. 

3.  To  raise  by  help :  with  up. 

Woe  to  hint  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth ;  fo 
be  hath  not  another  to  help  liim  up.    Bed.  iv.  10. 

4.  To  enable  to  surmount:  with  over. 

Wherever  they  arc  at  •  stand,  Ad/>  ibera  pre- 


5.  To  l 

any  laudable  manual  art, 
they  have  recourse  to  those  foolish  or  ill  ways  in 
use,  to  help  eff  their  lime.  Laekt. 

6.  To  free  from  pain  or  vexation. 

Help  and  ease  them,  but  by  no  means  bemoan 
them.  Ledhr. 

7.  To  cure ;  to  heal :  with  of.  Obsolete. 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 
To  Adn  him  of  hit  blindness.  Shattpeare. 

8.  It  is  used  commonly  before  the  disease. 

The  true  calamus  helps  coughs.  Gerard. 

9.  To  remedy ;  to  change  for  the  better. 

Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help/ 
And  study  help  tor  that  which  thou  lamcnt'st, 

S/mtipeare. 

10.  To  prevent ;  to  hinder. 

Those  few  who  reside  among  us,  only  because 
they  cannot  help  it.  Snft. 

If  they  lake  offence  when  we  give  none,  it  Is 
a  thing  we  cannot  help,  and  therefore  the  whole 
blame  must  lie  upon  Uiem.  &indcrstwt. 

It  is  a  high  point  of  ill  nature  to  make  sport 
with  any  man's  imperfections,  that  he  cannot  help. 

L' Estrange. 

Those  closing  skies  may  still  continue  bright ; 
But  who  can  help  it,  if  you'll  make  it  night. 

Drydn. 

She,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride, 
Her  wishes,  which  tbe  could  not  AVty,  would  hide. 

JJryiitn . 

It  is  reckoned  ill  manners  for  men  to  quarrel 
upon  difference  in  opinion,  because  that  is  a  thing 
which  no  man  can  Ado  in  himself.  SuifL 
T  T  2 


t  by  help :  wilh  off. 

Having  never  learned  i 
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11.  To  forbear;  to 

He  cannot  help  believing,  tint  such  dungs  he 
taw  and  heard.  Attcriury. 

1  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  be- 
twixt biut  and  our  author  in  qualities  fame,  and 
fortune.  Pope* 

12.  To  promote;  to  forward. 

And  Utcjr  helped  forward  the  afflictive.  Zeeh. 

If  you  mak«  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  in  fashion  of  a  sugar-loaf  reversed, 
it  will  Artyi  the  experiment.  Bacon. 

13.  To  Help  to.    Tosupply  with;  tofur- 
nish  with. 

Whom  they  would  hHfi  to  a  kingdom,  those 
reign ;  and  whom  again  they  would,  tlkey  displace. 

1  Mac.  viii.13. 

The  man  that  is  now  with  Tiresias  can  help  him 
It  hit  oirn  again.  l.'EUrange. 

14-  To  present  at  table. 

In  plenty  starving,  Utitalix'd  in 


of  tears,  ia  not  always 
m  helper  oftentimes  of 


And  complalsantly  Aern'J  t»  all  I  hate ; 
Treated,  carcas'd,  and  lir'd,  I  lake  my  leave. 


To  Help.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  contribute  assistance. 


Pope. 


Have  holp  to  make  this  revue? 

Discreet  followers  and  servants  help 
reputation. 

Hcnnct's  grave  look  was  a  pretence, 
Anil  Danhy's  matchless  impudence 
UHp'd  to  support  the  knave. 

A  generous  present  hdpt  to 


much  to 
Bacon, 


Dryden, 
ss  well  ai 
CortA, 


2.  To  bring  a  supply 

Some,  wanting  the  talent  to  write,  made  it  their 
rare  that  the  actors  should  hdjt  out  where  the 
mvi  failed.  Rymcr. 

Hflh.|  n.jt.  [help-s,  assistance,  Sax.  from 
the  verb  ;  hulpe,  Dutch.] 

1.  Assistance ;  aid:  support;  succour. 

itluleassc*,  despairing  to  recover  tlie  city,  hardly 
csc»|»ed  his  enemies'  hands  by  the  good  help  of  his 
uncle.  KnulU'*. 

He  may  be  beholden  to  experience  and  ac- 
quired notions,  where  he  thinks  he  has  not  die 
lean  help  from  them.  Locke. 

So  great  is  the  stupidity  of  some  of  those,  thai 
they  may  have  no  seme  of  the  hrlp  .idministcred  to 
them-  Smairidgc. 

2.  That  which  gives  help. 

Though  these  contrivances  increase  the  power, 
yet  they  proportioiiably  protract  the  time  :  that 
which  by  such  hclpt  one  man  may  do  in  a  bumlred 
days,  may  be  done  try  the  immediate  strength  nf  a 
hundred  men  in  ooc  day.  WUIcinu 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  an  help  to  nature;  but 
it  is  vice  and  luxury  that  destroys  it,  and  the  dis- 
eases of  intemperance  are  the  natural  product  of 
the  sins  of  intemperance.  Simli, 

Another  Mp  St.  Paul  himsetf  affords  us  towards 
the  attaining  the  true  meaning  contained  in  his 
epistles.  Locke 

3.  That  which  forwards  or  promotes. 

Coral  is  in  use  as  an  help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

Bacon. 

I.  Itemed)- 

There  is  no  M/<  for  it,  but  he  must  be  taught 
accordingly  to  comply  with  the  faulty  way  of  writ, 
ing.  Holder  en  Speech. 

He  lper,  n.  $.  [from  help.] 

1.  An  assistant;  an  auxiliary;  an  aider; 
one  that  helps  or  assists. 

There  was  not  any  left,  nor  any  helper  fur  Israel. 

V  Kingu 

We  ought  to  receive  such,  that  we  might  be 
fellow  helpers  to  the  truth.  3  John,  H. 

It  r»  impossible  for  that  man  to  despair  who 
rentembcrs  that  his  helper  is  omnipotent. 

B)h  Taylor,  Rule 

2.  One  that 


c. 

a  mere 
evils. 

3.  One  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted : 
with  fo. 

Heaven 

Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 

As  it  Isatb  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 

And  helfter  to  a  husband.  oVkoexncnre. 

V.  A  supernumerary  servant. 

I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast  unfurnitlied  house : 


my  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a  groom,  a  helper 
in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and  an  old  maid. 


Rule  of  1. 

remedy. 


Sxijl  to  Pope. 

He'lpful.  adj.  [help  and/it//.] 

1.  Useful ;  that  which  gives  assistance. 

Let's  fight  with  gentle  words. 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  tlwir  hetiful 
swords.  Arirnrarr. 
He  orders  all  the  succours  winch  they  bring  ; 
Tike  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run, 
And  form  an  army.  Drydm. 

2.  Wholesome ;  salutary. 

A  skilful  chymist  can  as  well,  by  separation 
of  visible  elements,  draw  het/ful  medicines  out 
of  poison,  as  poison  out  of  the 


hetjlfhl.] 


He'lpfolnkss.*    «.  s.  [fro 
Assistance;  usefulness. 

Cod  ordained  it  (marriage)  in  love  and  help, 
fvlncu  to  be  indissoluble.    MilUm,  TetraehorHon. 

Hk'i.plkss.  adj.  [from  help.'] 

1 .  Wanting  power  to  succour  one's  self. 

One  dire  shot 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  main-mast  bore ; 
All  three  now  helptetM  by  each  other  lie.  fJryden. 

Let  our  enemies  rage  and  persecute  the  poor 
and  tho  kcfpltu ;  but  let  it  be  our  glory  to  be  pure 
and  peaceable.  ltogtrs. 

2.  Wanting  support  or  assistance. 

How  shall  I  d>en  your  hrfpteit  fame  defend  ? 
'Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend.  /Vji*. 

3.  Irremediable;  admitting  no  help. 

Such  hefytea  harms  it's  better  bidden  keep, 
Than  rip  up  grief,  where  it  may  not  avail  Sprntrr. 
+.  Unsupplied  ;  void  :  with  of.     This  is 
unusual,  perhaps  improper. 

Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire, 
Helptcu  ./all  that  human  wants  require.  Dryden. 

HB'LPLEssLV.-f  adv.  [from  helpless.]  With- 
out ability ;  without  succour. 

If  he  thus  he  ketptettly  distract, 
"Tis  requisite  lus  office  be  resign'd. 

A^it,  S/ian.  Tragedy. 

IlE'LPLEs.SNEss.t  ».  «•  [from  helpless.] 
Want  of  ability  ;  want  of  succour. 

It  was  an  objection  constantly  urged  by  tlte  an- 
cient Kpicurcans,  that  man  could  not  Iw  the 
creature  of  a  benevolent  being,  as  he  was  formed 
in  a  state  so  helpless  and  infirm : 
it  and  urged  it  also.  They  never 
perceived  that  this  very  infirmity  and  helpleimea 
were  the  cause  and  cement  of  society. 

Dr.  Warton,  Kit.  on  Pope. 

He'i.pmate.*  it.  t.  [help  and  mate.']  A 
companion ;  an  assistant ;  a  partner. 

He'ltkr.*  n.  t.  The  northern  pronun- 
ciation of  halter.  Praise  of  Yorkshire 
Ale,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Dialects.    Sec  also  Helter-skelter. 

Helter-skelter.*!*  adv.  [as  Skinner  fan- 
cies, from  heoljxep  rccafco,  the  darkness 
of  hell ;  hell,  says  he,  being  a  place  of 
confusion.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Others,  not 
less  fancifully,  from  the  Latin  hilaritcr 
and  ceUriter,  i.  e.  merrily  and  hastily. 
But  Grose  has  given  the  following  de- 
13 


rivation.  "  KeUtr  or  Itilter,  it  frame,  or- 
der, condition,  a  northern  word  ;  hence 
helters-keUer,  a  corruption  of  holler,  to 
hang,  and  Itelier,  order,  i.  e.  hang  order, 
or  in  defiance  of  order."  Another  Latin 
origin,  hie  et  aliter,  has  been  proposed  ; 
ana  a  Dutch  etymology  has  also  been 
thought  of:  but  they  are  perhaps  all 
"  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm.  See 
Craven  Dialect,  and  Crockett's  North 
Country  Words.]  In  a  hurry  ;  without 
order;  tumultuously. 

Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Kstol,  and  ihv  friend ; 
And  heSur-Jteiter  have  I  rode  to  England, 
And  tidings  do  I  bring.  Shatijxrrre. 

He  had  no  soouer  turned  his  back,  but  tljey  were 
at  it  Arfter-xreftcr,  throwing  books  at  one  another's 
beads.  L'Etlranpt. 

All  dominion  ended  with  the  (lay,  and  males 
and  females  net  htlter-iietter.       Sped.  No.  27S. 

HELVE.*4)"  tt.  s.  [helre,  Sax. ;  helve.  Germ, 
perhaps  from  healban,  to  hold.]  The 
handle  of  an  axe. 

His  hand  fetchctb  a  stroke  with  the  aie  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from  the 
helve.  Deut.  lit.  5. 

To  Helve.**  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

fit  with  a  helve  or  handle. 

Cotgrare,  and  Sficrwood. 
Hem.*  pron.  [Sax.  heom.]    Them.  Wc 

may  be  said  to  retain  this  old  word,  in 

our  writing  and  speaking  Vm  for  them  ; 

as,  I  have  seen  'em  this  morning. 

Such  end  pordy  does  all  hem  remain 
That  of  such  raisers'  friendship  bene  fain. 

Spetuer,  She)t.  Col.  May. 

HEM.  n.  t.  [hem,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and 
sewed  to  keep  the  threads  from  spread- 
ing. 

Hollers  must  be  made  of  even  cloth,  white  and 
gentle,  without  hem,  scam,  or  thread  hanging  by. 

H'iteman. 

2-  [  Hemmen,  Dutch.]  The  noise  uttered 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  expiration  of 
the  breath. 

He  loves  to  clear  his  pipes  in  good  air,  and  is 
not  a  little  pleased  with  any  one  who  takes  notice 
of  the  strength  which  he  still  exerts  in  his  morn- 
ing hem*.  Addttan. 

3.  Interject.    Hem!  [Lat.] 

I  would  try  If  I  could  cry  Arwi,  and  have  him. 


To  Hem.*T  v.  a. 
|1.  To  close  the  edge  of  cloth  by  a  hem 
or  double  border  sewed  together. 

The  contexture  of  this  speech  will  perhaps  tie 
the  less  subject  to  ravel  out,  if  1  hem  it  with  the 
.  s]>eech  of  our  learned  and  pious  annotator. 

SJs  Na-r  en  Pndupei,  p.  SOS. 

2.  To  border ;  to  edge. 

All  the  skin  about 
Was  hemm'd  with  golden  fringe.     Sprnter,  F.  ft. 

Along  the  shore  of  silser  streaming  "~ 
•Whose  rushy  bank,  the  which  his.  river  J 

S.  To  enclose;  to  environ;  to  .....■„ 
to  shut :  perhaps  always  with  a  particle; 


as,  i», 

So  of  either  side,  stretching  itself  in  a  : 
length,  was  it  hemmed  in  by  woody  lulls,  a*  if 
indeed  nature  had  meant  therein  to  make  a  place 
for  beholders. 

What  leu  us  then  the  great  Jerusalem 
With  valiant  squadrons  round  ahout  to  hem  t 
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AVttv,  NVptuiu-,  KjiAt  ihou  niaih-  tin  «>tan<l  alone, 
Divided  froCD  III*  world  for  this,  say  titej ; 
Hemm'd  mlobci  spoil  u»  tyranojr. 
Leaving  affliction  hence  no  way  to  fly  ?     D  ntid. 

I  hurry  me  in  haste  away, 
Anil  fend  hi\  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  re&W, 
Cbequer'd  with  ribbons,  bill*  sod  groen.  Pet*. 

7o  HgM.f  v.n.  [hemmen,  Dutch.]  To 
utter  a  noise  by  violent  expulsion  of  the 
breath. 

She  speaks  much  of  ber  fatlter ;  says,  the  bean 
There'*  tricks  in  the  world  ; 
her  heart. 
He's  dry,  be  Areai  ! 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  tt'ti  at  Sec.  Weapons 

Hb'mi.*1  A  word  often  used  in  compo- 
sition, signifying,  like  demi  und  semi, 
half;  and  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Greek  ^turv, 

Hb'michany.  n.s.  [ijuntf  half,  and  *?dn*», 
the  skull,  or  head.]  A  pain  that  affects 
only  one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 

Quincu. 

Hs'MicvcLE.f  n.  *.  [^Ki>aX»j.]  A  half 
round. 

Upon  the  right  land  of  her,  but  with  aomo 
little  descent,  in  a  hemicyete  wan  sealed  Esychia, 
or  Quiet,  the  first  handmaid  of  Peace. 

B.  Johmh,  Part  of  the  King's  Enter t 

He'mina.  n.  s.     An  ancient  measure: 
now  used  in  medicine  to  signify  about 
ten  ounces  in  measure.  Quiitcy. 
Hb'mi pl EOT.  n.  >.  [fa*™,  half,  and  »>j)Vn», 
to  strike  or  seize.]    A  palsy,  or  any 
nervous  affection  relating  thereunto,  that 
seizes  one  side  at  a  time  ;  some  partial 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
HE'MISPHF.RE.  ».  s.  (}«.»ird»!syu» ;  hemi- 
sphere, French.]    The  half  of  a  globe 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through 
its  centre  in  the  plane  of  one  of  its 
greatest  circles. 
That  place  is  earth,  the  scat  of  man  ;  tliat  light 
day,  which  clw,  as  the  other  hemiiphere. 

Mild  invade.  Millm,  P.  L. 

A  hill 


The  tKiMUpSere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken 
Stri-uh'd  out  to  th'  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

The  sun  it  more  powerful  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  the  apogtum ;  for  therein  Ids  motion 
is  slower.  Bnum. 

In  open 
Until  the  . 
80  in  this 

Is  only  bounded  by  our  king  aod  you.  Dryden. 

Hemispherical. "I  adj.  [from  hemisphere. 
Hemispheric*,  j     Half  round;  con- 
taining half  a  globe. 

The  dun  tiro  of  water  swells  above  die  surface 
of  the  water  ft  swims  on,  and  commonly  con- 
stitutes hemUjthericaJ  bodies  with  it.  Boyle. 

A  pyrites,  placed  in  the  cavity  of  another  of  an 
Ikemitphtrici  figure,  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
an  acorn  in  its  cup.  Woodward  on  FottUs. 

HE'MISTICH,  or  HE'MIsf ICK.f  ».  s. 
[inte-faa* ;  hemistiche,  Fr.  It  is  most 
correctly  written  hemistich,  as  distich.] 
Haifa  verse. 

He  broke  off  in  the  hemistich,  or  midst  of  the 
verse ;  but,  seised  «*  it  were  with  a  divine  fury, 
be  mads  up  the  latter  part  of  the  ArmiKic*. 

Dryden,  Dvfitmoy. 


The  method  of  writing  parallel  hrmiitiehs  in 
opposite  Column*  —  may  sometimes  have  caused 
a  transposition  of  whole  lines. 

Ahp.  Ntwcome,  Ess.  TV.  of  the  Bih.  p.  348. 
Hb'misticiial.*  adj.  [from  hemistich.] 
Denoting  a  division  of  the  verse. 

The  reader  will  observe  die  constant  return  of 
the  ketnistiehal  point,  which  I  have  been  careful  to 
as  I  suspect,  that  it  shews  how  these 
sung  to  the  harp  by  the  minstrels. 
Warton,  But.  E.  P.  Add.  to  Vol.  i. 
The  hemutu-hol  division  is  not  cshihilrd  to 
the  eye  in  the  printed  page. 

Bp.  Horsley,  Tr.cfJIosea,  p.  43. 

Hb'mlock.  n.  i.  [hemleac,  Saxon  J  An 
herb. 

The  leaves  are  cut  into  many  minute 
segments  :  the  petals  of  the  flower  are 
bilid,  heart-shaped,  and  unequal :  the 
flower  is  succeeded  by  two  short  chan- 
nelled seeds.  One  sort  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  though  it  is  noxious  ; 
but  the  hemlock  of  the  ancients,  which 
was  such  deadly  poison,  is  generally 
supposed  different.  Miller. 

He  was  met  even  now, 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumitor  ami  furrow,  weed  a, 
With  InrdoclM,  hemlock.       Skaitptm,  A*,  /-car. 

We  cannot  with  cvrtainty  affirm,  that  no  man 
can  be  nourished  by  wood  or  stones,  or  that  all 
men  will  be  poisoned  by  hemlock.  Ucie. 

He'wmel.*   b.      [heim,  German.]  A 
hovel;  a  shed  or  covering  for  cattle; 
a  fold.    A  northern  word.   Grose  and 
Brockett  write  it  hemmel ;  in  the  Praise 
of  Yorkshire  Ale  it  is  hembU. 
He  morrhage.  1  n  «.  [xlfuftayta.-,  hemor- 
He'morhh AtiY.  j    ragte,  French.]  A  vio- 
lent flux  of  blood. 
G  reat  hemorrhoid  succeeds  the  separation .  Ray. 
Twenty  days'  fating  will  not  diminish  its 
quantity  so  much  as  one  great  hemorrhage. 

Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

HE  MORRHOIDS.  ».  *.  [«^»'««f ;  *«- 
fHorrhoids,  French.]  The  piles;  the 
emrods. 

1  got  the  hemorrhoids.  Sfifl. 

Hemorrhoidal,  adj.  [hemorrhoidal,  br. 
from  hemorrhoides.]  Belonging  to  the 
veins  in  tlic  fundament. 

besides,  there  arc  hemorrliages  from  the  nose 
and  hemorrhoidal  veins,  and  Buses  of  rbcuui. 

Bay  «n  Ike  Creation. 
Embost  upon  the  odd,  a  battle  stood 
Of  leeches,  spouting  hemorrhoidal  blood.  Garth. 

HEMP.f  n.s.  [htcnep,  Saxon;  hampa,  Su. 
Goth. ;  hamp,  Danish  ;  hampe,  Dutch  ; 
cannabis.]  A  fibrous  plant  of  which 
coarse  linen  and  ropes  are  made. 

It  hath  digitated  leaves  opposite  to 
one  another :  the  flowers  have  no  vi- 
sible petals ;  it  is  male  and  female  in 
different  plants.    Its  bark  is  useful  for 
~  cordage  and  cloth.  Milii  i . 

i/eat/i-sceds  are  used  in  medicine  on 
many  occasions.  0iambcrt. 

Let  gallows  go  for  dog ;  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  ktmp  bis  windpipe  sufibcate.  Shaltip. 

Hrmii  and  Has  are  commodities  that  deserve 
encouragement,  both  for  their  usefulness  and  profit. 


In  foul  reproach  of  kniRhdiood'*  fair  drgrce, 
About  Ms  neck  a  femur*  rope  he  wean. 

,  F.  «. 


Upon  the  Arm/ien  tackle  sbip-boyt  climbing. 

Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the 
help  of  a  lutchtrt.  SuiJttpevre. 

I  twitch'd  hit  dangling  garter  from  hi»  knee ; 
He  wiat  not  when  the  Anm;«-n  string  I  drew.  ting. 

Hk'mpy.»  adj.  [from  hemp.]  Resembling 

hemp. 

'Twlit  the  rind  and  the  tree  there  »  a  cotton, 
or  kempy  kind  of  moss.         HntU,  Lett.  ii.  5S. 

HEN.f  n.s,  [henne,  Saxon  and  Dutch; 
han,  German,  a  cock.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Icel.  haena,  gallina.  Vox  antiquissima. 
Serenius  ] 

1.  'Die  female  of  a  house-cock. 

Dame  Panic!  was  tbe  sovereign  of  his  heart  — 
Nor  clock,  nor  ken,  was  known  to  disobey. 

Drydtn,  G>rX  <tn<l  I'jj. 

S.  The  female  of  any  land-fowl. 

The  peacock,  pheasant,  and  goldfinch  cocks 
have  glorious  colours ;  the  heni  have  noC  Bacon. 

Wlulrt  tbe  *ot  bird  is  covering  her  eggs,  the 
male  generally  lakes  hit  Hand  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing bough  within  her  bearing,  and  by  Uiat  mean 
diverts  her  with  bis  songs  during  the  whole  lime 


O'er  the  trackless 


The 

Hbn-coop.»        [hen  and  coop]  A  cage 

in  which  poultry  are  kept. 
Hbn-dhiver.  n.s.  [hen  and  driver.]  A 

kind  of  hawk. 


Hemp  Agrimony,  n.s.    A  plant. 

The  common  hemp  agrimony  is  found  wild  by 

ditches  and  sides  of  rivers.  iUler. 
Hemten.  adj.  [from  hemp.]    Made  of 

hemp. 


Hr'n-harm.  In.*.  A  kind  of  kite. 
HE  N-HAIiniER.  j" 

probably  from 

HEN-HEARTED.f  adj.  [hen  and  heart.] 
Dastardly;  cowardly,  like  a  hen.  A 
low  word. 

One  puling  hen-hearted  rogue  is  sometimes  the 
ruin  of  a  art.  Gayton  on  D.  Quit.  p.  1 19. 

Hen  house.*  n.s.  [hen  and  house.]  A 

place  for  sheltering  poultry. 
Hex  pecked,  adj.  [hat  and  pecked.]  Go- 
verned by  the  wife. 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cuned  she, 
Wlio  rules  my  hen-peck' d  sire,  and  orders  roc. 

Drydtn. 

The  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  hen-peeked, 
which  was  impossible,  by  such  s  mild-tpiriled 
woman  as  his  wife.  Arkulhmd. 

Hen-roost,  n.s.  [hen  and  roost.]  Theplace 
where  die  poultry  roost. 

Many  a  poor  devil  stands  to  a  whipping-pott 
for  die  pilfering  of  a  silver  spoon,  or  tbe  robbing 
of  a  hen-roost.  L'Ettrmmr. 

Her  bouse  is  frequented  by  a  company  of 
rogues,  whom  site  encouraged!  u>  rub  his  Arm- 
rsoaM.  4WI- 

If  a  man  prosecutes  gipsies  with  severity,  bis 
Aos-riHUf  is  sure  lo  pay  for  it-  Addison. 

They  oft  have  sally'd  out  to  pillage 
The  ken-nous  of  son»  peaceful  village.  TtchrU. 
He  nbane,  n.  *.  [hyoscyamus,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

It  is  very  often  found  growing  upon 
the  sides  of  banks  and  old  dunghills. 
This  ia  a  very  poisonous  plant.  Miller. 

That  to  which  old  Sorralc*  was  curs'd, 
Or  fcrnoanc  juice,  to  swell  'era  ull  they  burst. 

Drydtn. 

He'sbit.  n.s.  [Alsine foliis  hederaceis.] 
A  plant.. 
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was  spread  of 
fouiwl  to  be 


In  a  Karat?  in  Silicu  »  run 
its  ruining  millct-aecd ;  but  it 
only  the  seeds  of  the  ivy.lcaved  speedwell,  or 
small  henlit.  Derham,  1'hyt.  Theotngy. 

HENCE.f  adv.  or  interi.  [heonon,  Saxou  ; 
hennes,  old  English ;  hin,  German  ;  hiuc, 
Latin.] 

I.  from  this  place  to  another. 

Discharge  my  follow'™  ;  let  tlicm  hence  a«i»y. 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbruke's  fnir  day. 


The  Almighty 
Here  for  lik  envy  ;  will  not  drive  u>  hence. 

Milton,  /'.  X. 
A  sullen  prudence  drew  thee  hence 
From  noise,  fraud,  and  impertinence.  Riucvm. 

2.  Away ;  to  a  distance.  A  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Be  not  found  here;  hence  with  your  Utile  one*. 

Skaissptare. 
Hence  with  denial  rain,  and  coy  excuse. 

Mdton,  Lyeviau 

3.  At  a  distance ;  in  other  places.  Not 


Wliv  should  I  tlsen  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  niu<t  die  hen-,  and  lite  keitce  by  truth  ? 

Shuisjteare 

All  members  of  our  cause,  lioth  here  and  Ac  i 
That  are  insinewvd  to  this  action.  Skatijwr. 

i.  From  thin  time  ;  in  the  future. 

Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace. 

Shnlupeare,k:  Hen.  IF.  P.  II. 
He  who  can  remm  well  to-day  about  one  sort 
of  matter!,  cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  about 
others,  though  oerhajKi  a  year  hence  he  may. 

Locke. 


Let  not  posterity  •  thousand  year*  hence  1 
ft  r  truth  in  the  voluminous  annals  of  pedants. 


In 


of 


-,.  For  this 
this. 

Jlenee  perhaps  it  is  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  TUloUon. 

d.  From  this  cause;  from  this  ground. 

By  too  strong  a  projectile  motion  tl«  aliment 
tends  to  puirel'sction  ;  hence  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  exercise  in  helping  digestion.. 

Arbulhnot  on  Alimentt. 
-.  From  this  source ;  from  this  original ; 
from  thin  >torc. 

My  Ftora  was  my  sun  ;  for  as 
One  sun,  so  but  one  Flora  was  : 
All  other  faces  borrow 'd  hence 
Their  light  and  grace,  as  stars  do  thence. 

Stirling. 

8.  From  hence  is  a  vicious  expression, 
which  crept  into  use  even  among  good 
authors,  as  the  original  force  of  the 
word  hence  was  gradually  forgotten. 
Hence  signifies  front  this. 

An  ancient  author  propbesy'd fnm  hence, 
Behold  on  I/otuui  shores  a  foreign  prince  ! 

Ihryden. 

To  Hence,  v.  a.  [from  the  adverb.]  To 
send  off;  to  dispatch  to  a  distance. 
Obsolete. 

Go,  bawling  cur !  thy  hungry  maw  go  fill 
On  yon  foul  flock,  belonging  not  to  me ; 
Willi  that  bis  dog  bo  hene'd,  his  Hock  lie  curst. 

Artery. 

Henckfo'hth.  adv.  [henontopo,  Saxon.] 
From  this  time  forward. 

Thanes  and  kinsmen, 
Henceforth  be  earls.  Shaitpeart,  Macbeth. 

New  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again  ; 
Never,  oh  never,  shall  I  *e«  more  joy. 

Shaknmre,  Hen.  VI. 

Happier  thou  may'st  be,  worthier  canst  not  be  ; 
Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods, 
Thyself  a  goddess.  •  Uiltvn,  P.  L. 


HEN 

I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  will  stray, 
Till  day  droop.  Afatisis,  P.  X. 

If  we  treat  gallant  soldiers  in  this  sort, 
Who  then  henceforth  to  our  defence  will  come  ? 

Dryrien- 

Hes'ckfo'hward.  adv.  [hence  and  for- 
ward.]   From  this  time  to  futurity. 

lleneeforvmrd  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns.  Sob- 

l*ardun,  I  brsccch  you ; 
IJm^efvnntrd  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  yuu.  ShahtjKare. 

The  royal  academy  will  admit  henceforuvrd 
only  such  who  are  endued  with  good  qualities. 

Ihyden. 

He'kcmmak.t  n.  *.  [hyne,  or  hme,  Sax. 
a  servant,  and  man,  Skinner :  hengst, 
Teut.  a  horse,  and  man,  Spelman.  Sax. 
henjwrt,  a  horse.  And  the  primary 
usage  of  henchman  is  in  the  sense  of  a 
horseman.  Our  old  poets  often  use 
henchboy  also  for  an  attendant,  and  we 
have  now  horseboy.  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Nares  and  another  literary  friend,  how- 
ever, prefer  the  simple  etymology  of 
Judge  Blackstone,  in  a  note  on  Dr. 
Percy's  Northumberland  Household 
Book,  viz.  haunchman,  from  following 
the  haunch  of  his  master.]  A  page; 
a:i  attendant.  Obsolete- 

Every  knight  liad  after  him  riding 
Three  henchmen  [each]  on  bin)  awaiting. 

Chaucer,  Ft.  end  Leaf. 

Why  should  Tttanin  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henchman.  Skalupcar*. 

Three  henchmen  were  foresery  knight  assign'd. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind.  Drydcn. 

Hhnd.*  \  adj.  [probably  from  the  Sax. 
He'kdy.  J      hean,  humble.    Both  words 
arc  used  by  Chaucer;  but  they  have 
long  been  obsolete.]  Gentle.  DuUoiar. 

Sire,  ye  shuld  hen  hende 
And  curteis,  as  a  roan  or  your  rstat ; 
In  compagnie  we  wlln  have  no  debat. 

Chaucer,  Frm'l  Prat. 
Thi.  clerk  was  clepcdWy  Nicholas. 

Chancre,  Mitt.  ToU. 

To  Hekb.  v.  a.    [henban,  Saxon,  from 
hendo,  low  Latin,  which  seen 
from  hand  or  hand,  Tcutonick.] 

I.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  on. 

With  that  toe  sergeants  kent  the 


And 


in  a 


chain. 
Faufae. 

2.  To  crowd  ;  to  surround.  Perhaps  the 
following  passage  i»  corrupt,  and  should 
be  read  hemmed ;  or  it  may  mean  to 
take  possession. 

The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
Havcinsr  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  duke  is  entering.  Shaiipenre. 

Hende'cagon.  n.  [iVinc*  and  y**U\.] 
A  figure  of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

Hesdkcasv'llablb.*  n.  s.  [oi«a  and 
fft'W.a&c,  Or.]  A  metrical  line  con- 
sisting of  eleven  syllables. 

A  living  author,  that  must  be  nameless,  has 


written  tlie  following  hendecaiyttaUct  ; 
O  dulds  puer,  O  venuste  Marce,  Ac 


Hendi'adis.*  ». 
rhetorical  figure, 
stantives  are  used 
stantive  and  adjective 
11 


Dr.  U'artm,  Eu.  on  Poju. 
Puttie,  Or.]  A 


I 

when  two  noun  sub 
instead  of  a  sub- 
Scott. 


HEP 

Hens-fbeT.  «.  t.  [fumaria  sepiumJ] 
"Hedge  fumitory. 

To  Kent.*  v.  a.  (Sax.  hencan  ;  Su.  Goth. 
haenta  ;  from  hand.']  To  catch  ;  to  lay 
hold  of.    See  To  Hend.  Bullotar. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  tn-ul  Xlvc  »liie-«.  Shactp.  H  int.  Tnle. 

Hep.+  ti.s.  [Sax.  heap.]  The  fruit  of 
the  wild-briar,  or  dog-rose ;  commonly 
written  hip.    See  Hip. 

In  bard  winters  there  is  < 
of  kepi  and  bans,  which  ; 
from  starving. 

Hepa'tical.  \   adj.  Ihepaticus, 
Hepa'tick.   j     Aepatique,  French,  from 
$*«s.]    Belonging  to  the  liver. 

If  the  evacuated  blood  be  florid,  it  is  stomach 
blood ;  if  red  and  copious,  it's  hepatic!,. 

Harvey  an  Cimtumptiont. 
The  rystick  gall  is  thick,  and  intensely  bitter ; 
the  heimtick  gall  is  more  8uid,  and  not  so  bitter. 

Arbuthnot  on  Alimi-nit. 

He'ppes."  adj.  [Sax.  hacphc]  Neat ;  de- 
cent; comfortable.  A  northern  word. 
Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

Heptaca'psui.ah.  adj.  [ivla  and capsula."] 
Having  seven  cavities  or  cells. 

He'ptachokd.*  n.s.  [heptacorde,  Fr.«V-», 
Gr.  seven,  and  x*f*i>  »  chord.]  An- 
ciently, a  musical  instrument  of  seven 
strings  ;  as,  the  lyre ;  and  also  a  poetical 
composition  played  or  sung  on  seven 
different  notes  or  sounds. 

HE  PTAGON.  «.  s.  [heplagone,  French  ; 
twin  and  yarvfz.]  A  ngure  witi)  seven 
sides  or  angles. 

Hepta'0'ixal.t  adj.  [from  heptagon.'] 
Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

In  a  circle  describe  an  heplatonal  and  equi- 
lateral figure.  Sclden  on  Drayluni  PofyoU.  S.  1 1. 

Hepta'mrrede.*  n.  *.  [heptameride,  Fr. 
ii'ia,  Gr.  seven,  and  pjfU,  a  portion.] 
Tliat  which  divides  into  seven  parts. 

The  he/itnmerfde  of  M.  Sauvcur  could  espress 
an  interval  to  small  as  the  seventh  part  of  what  is 
called  a  comma,  the  smallest  interval  that  is 
admitted  In  modem  musick. 

A.  Smith  on  the  Imitative  Artu 

Hepta'rchick.*  adj.  [hepiarchiqite,  Fr. 
from  heptarchy.]  Denoting  a  sevenfold 
government. 

The  Saions  practised  tlas  mode  of  division  for 
fixing  the  several  extents  of  their  hejMarehie  em- 
pire. H'arton,  Hist,  of  KiMinglm,  p.  69. 

Hf.'ptabchist.  n.s.  [from  heptarchy.] 
He  who  rules  one  of  the  divisions  of  a 
sevenfold  government. 

In  754,  the  Saxon  heptarchisU,  Cuthred  and 
Eihclbald,  fought  a  desperate  battle  at  Bsorgford, 
or  Burford.     Warton,  Itiit.  of  tutdington,  p.  46. 

HE'PTAKCHY. ».  s.\heptarehic,  French; 
Iv7a  and  ii%\.]  A  sevenfold  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Snton  heptarchy  I  find  little  noted  of 
arms,  albeit  the  Germans,  of  whom  they  descended, 
used  shields.  Camden. 

England  began  not  to  be  a  people,  when  Alfred 
reduced  it  into  a  monarchy;  far  the  materials 
thereof  were  extant  before,  namely,  under  the 
hejtarcky.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shar  d  the  heptarchy  of  power, 
His  steps  bold  Arcitttotbet 
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Hk'ptatmjch.**.  t.[heptateuque,TT.  Mi, 
Gt.  seven,  and  rtlxx,  a  work,  a  book.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  first  seven  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

HER.  pron.  [hepa,  hejt,  in  Saxon,  stood 
for  their,  or  of  them,  which  at  length 
became  the  female  possessive] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  female ;  of  a  she ;  of  a 
woman.  AboutM$Beck 

A  green  snd  gilded  make  had  wreath'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  epproach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth.    Skakt.  At  yt/u  tike  il, 

Still  new  favourites  die  cbocc, 
Tdl  up  in  nirnt  my  paswon  iw, 
And  cast  away  hrr  yoke.  CostsVy. 

One  month,  time  days  aad  half  sn  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power  j 
Wondcrous  beautiful  ker  fere  ; 
But  to  weak  and  small  her  wit, 
That  she  to  govern  were  unfit. 
And  bo  Susanna  took  her  place. 

2.  The  oblique  case  of  she. 

England  is  no  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  mi  fantastically  borne, 
That  fear  attends  her  not.  Statr/wore. 

She  cannot  seem  deform 'd  to  roe, 
And  I  would  have  her  seem  to  others  so. 

The  moon  arose  clad  o'er  in  light, 
With  thousand  stars  attending  on  her  train ; 
With  her  they  rise,  with  Arrthey  set  again.  (Wry. 

Should  I  be  left,  and  tbou  be  loss,  the  sen 
That  bury'd  Aer  I  lor'd,  should  bury  me,  jPryaVst. 

Heh's.  pronoun.  This  is  used  when  it 
refers  to  a  substantive  going  before : 
as,  such  arc  her  charms,  such  charms 
arc  her  t. 

This  pride  of  Acr'*, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  bar. 

ITiinc  ovn  unworthiniett. 
Will  Mfll  thftt  thou  art  mine  not  hcr'i  eonSem. 


HER 

To  He'raxd.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
introduce  as  by  au  herald.  A  word  not 


HER 


The 


v. 


We  are  sent  from  our  royal  master, 
Only  to  hereto  thec  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Hkha'ldick.*  adj.  [from  herald.]  De- 
noting genealogy ;  relating  to  heraldry. 

— i  of  herself  and  sir  Thomas  Pope, 
in  their  heraldic  surcoat*  of  arms. 
WarlaH,  Ufe  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  199. 
Nature  directs  the  thistle  to  honour  the  rose 
above  all  other  flowers,  exclusive  of  the  heraldic 
meaning.  Warlon,  Hut.  E.  P.  ii.  16% 

He'baldry.    n. «.  [heraulderie,  French, 
from  herald.] 

1.  The  art  or  office  of  a  herald. 

I  am  writing  of  heraldry.  Peaeham. 
Grant  ber,  besides,  of  mWf  blood  that  ran 
In  ancient  veins,  ere  herniary  began.  Dryden. 

2.  Registry  of  genealogies. 

•Twas  no  false  heraldry,  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Denham. 

3.  Blazonry. 
Metals  may  blazon  common  beauties;  she 


And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  Aer'i  could  mend. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arm*,  rais'd  you  to  power, 
Indeed  to  save  a  crown,  not  ker't,  but  yours. 

Dryden.  | 

HE'RALD.  n.s.  [herault,  Ft.;  herald,  ] 
German.] 

I.  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  re- 
gister genealogies,  adjust  ensigns  ar-: 
uioriaJ,  regulate  funerals,  and  anciently 
to  carry  messages,  between  princes,  and 
proclaim  war  and  peace. 

May  none,  whose  soatter'd  names  honour  my 
book, 

For  strict  degrees  of  rank  or  title  look  ; 
'Tis  'gainst  the  manners  of  an  epigram, 
And  I  a  poet  here,  no  herald  am.         B.  Jmjwt. 

When  lime  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  I'll  appear  again.        ghakapeare,  K.  Lear. 

Embassador  of  peace,  if  peace  yon  chose  ; 
Or  Acrairf  of  a  war,  if  you  refuse.  Dryden. 
t  dry  prido,  and  search  the  ArroWs  roll, 


Cteafxltintl. 

He'raldship.*  n.  t.  [from  herald.]  The 
office  of  an  herald,  as  a  proclaimer. 

Being  by  name  president  of  ways,  and  by  Ids 
office  of  heratdtkip  peacemaker,  as  an  old  stamp 
titles  him,  [Mercury.] 

Sctden  an  Dray  km' $  PalyoBt.  3.  3. 

HERB.  n.  t.  [herbe,  French ;  herba,  Latin.] 
Herbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks 
are  soft,  and  have  nothing  woody  in 
them;  as  gross  and  hemlock.  Locke. 

In  such  a  night 
Medea  gntlter'd  the  endunted  herbt 
That  did  renew  old  i£suo.  Shahpeare. 

Willi  sweet-smelling  Arris 
Espjused  Eve  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 

Stilus  P.  L. 
Unhappy,  from  whom  still  conceal'd  does  lie 
Of  ArrAi  and  roots  the  harmless  luxury.     CsanVy . 

If  the  leaves  arc  of  chief  use  to  us,  then  we  call 
them  Arris ,•  as  sage  ami  mint.        li'alH,  Lngick. 

Herb  eating  animals,  which  don't  ruminate, 
have  strong  grinders,  and  chew  much. 


Or  stream  full  flowing,  list  Ids 
Laves,  as  be  floats  along  the  aeraoj'd 


HVrbal.  n.  t.  [from  herb.]  A  book  con- 
taining the  names  and  description  of 
plants. 

We  leave  the  description  of  plants  to  AertWs, 
and  other  like  hooka  of  natural  history.  Bacon. 

Such  a  plant  will  not  be  found  in  tba  herbal  of 
nature.  Brvun. 

As  for  the  medicinal  uses  of  plants,  the  large 
herials  are  ample  testimonies  thereof. 

Afure,  Jtnxid.  Beam*  Athcitm 
Our  hertati  are  sufficiently  stored  with  plants 

J?a*>r. 

IIb'rbal.*  adj.  Pertaining  to  herbs. 

The  herbal  savour  gave  his  sense  delight. 

Quartet,  HiU.  rf  Jonah,  (16ZO,)  I.  3.  u. 
The  least  of  fcrsW  plants,  [mustard-seed.] 

Sir  T.  Brawn,  Atiteetl.  p.  -S. 

HVrbalist.T  n.s.  [from  herbal.]  A  man 
skilled  in  herbs. 

What  every  herbaliM  almost,  and  physician, 
bath  written.  Barton,  Anal,  of  ileL  p.  551. 

Other  plant*,  and  trees,  and  herb*,  and  flowers, 
should  constantly  partake  of  the  like  decay;—- 
which  our  best  physicians  and  herbalmt  have  not 
yet  found  to  be  so.  JJfikcinli  on  /V.'i  i.Ji'ntr,  p.  1  -}  7. 
Herbalist!  here  distinguislied  them,  naming  tint 
r,  and  fruit  rounder. 


Ue'rbar.  n.  t.    [A  word  I  believe  only 
to  be  found  in  Spenser.]    Herb;  plant. 

The  roof  hereof  was  arched  overhead, 
And  deck'd  with  flowers  and  AerAnr*  daintily. 

Spenter,  F.  it 

IlE'nDARIST.  «.  x.  [fierbarius,  from  herba, 
Latin.]    One  skilled  in  herbs. 
Uerbarittt  have  exercises!  a  commendable  curio- 


sity in  subdividing  plants  of  das 
nation.  Boyle. 

I  le  was  too  much  swayed  by  the  opinions  then 
current  amongst  herharuU,  that  different  colours  or 
multiplicity  of  leaves  in  the  flower  were  sufficient 


3.  A  precursor;   a  forerunner; 
binger. 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens, 
Such  dreadful  hrraldt  to  astonish  us. 

Shaitpeare,  Jul.  Cat. 
It  was  lite  lark,  the  herald  at  the  morn.  Shah. 
3.  A  proclaimer;  a  publisher. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 


Herb  Christopher,  or  Bane-berries,  n.  s. 
A  plant. 

Herbaceous,  adj.  [from  herba,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  herbs. 

Ginger  is  the  root  of  neither  tree  nor  trunk ; 
hut  an  herhacaous  plant,  resembling  the  watcr- 
flower  -de-luce.  Brawn. 

2.  Feeding  on  vegetable*;   perhaps  not 
properly. 

Their  teeth  arc  fitted  to  their  food  ;  tlie  rapneiouv 
to  catching,  holding,  and  tearing  their  prey  ;  the 
herhactmu  to  gathering  and  comminution  of  vege- 
table*. Derham. 

Hi'rbage.  n.  t.  [herbage,  French.] 

1.  Herbs  collectively ;  grass;  pasture. 

Bocks  lie  qowr'd  with  eternal  snow ; 
Thin  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruitless  field*. 

Dryden, 

At  the  time  the  deluge  came,  the  earth  was 
loaded  w  ith  4rrA<qrf,  and  throe  god  wish  animals. 

W oa&vard. 

2.  The  tythe  and  the  right  of  pasture. 

Aintxeorth. 

H£'RBAaED.»<w//.[fromAcr6ag<.]  Covered 
with  grass. 

Delicious  i*  your  shelter  to  the  soul, 
As  to  the  hunted  hart  the  sallying  spring, 


A  he  f  th  seed  Utif  U^df^^.J 
arrf  dseVed  tneluw  b£  at^ng^nt^erc^taT™^ 

Derham. 

To  Hk'rbarizb.*  p.m.   [Fr.  herboriser 
from  herb.]  To  go  about  gathering  me- 
dicinal herbs. 

The  apothecaries'  company  eery  seldom  miss 
condng  to  Hampstcad  every  spring,  and  here  have 
their  ArrtWa'is-  feast ;  and  I  have  heard  them  often 
say,  that  they  hate  found  a  greater  variety  of  cu- 
rious and  useful  plants  near  and  about  Hararntead 
than  in  any  other  place. 

&ome,  Anriyataf  linmpdead  Water,  (170s.)  p. T.. 

He'RBARY.*  n.  t.  [Lat.  herbariuvu  Our 
old  word  is  herbere,  or  erbere.]  A  garden 
of  herbs. 

An  Asraary  for  furnishing  domestick  medicines, 
always  made  a  part  of  our  ancient  gardens. 

ITarlm,  Ilia.  E.  P.  IL  Ml. 

He'rbelet.  i».  *.  [Diminutive  of  herb,  or 
of  herbtda,  Latin.]    A  sroall  herb. 
These  herhdett,  which  w*  upon  you  s 


He'rber.*  b.  s.  See  Hehbary.    It  was 
also  formerly  an  arbour. 

A  1  " 


Otovcr*" $  Fit  ttftrf  li<\*f, 

Herbb'scent.  vdj.   [herbeseens,  Latin.] 

Growing  into  herbs. 
Hk'rbid.  adj.  [herbidut,  Uun.]  Coveretl 

with  herbs. 
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Hb'kbist.*  n.  ».  [from  herb."]  One 
skilled  in  herbs ;  an  herbalist.  Sherwood. 

He'kbless.'  adj.  [herb  and  las.}  Having 
no  herb* ;  bare. 

Hii  slumbers  short,  bis  bed  the  heritm  ground. 

Abt.  and  Ackdaphet,  P.  ii. 
I  ktrilat  rock, 
I  keeps  his  Bock. 

Jot.  Warttm,  Ode  lit  SWilude. 

He'rbori&t.  n.  s.  [from  herb."]  One 
curious  in  herbs.  This  seems  a  mistake 
for  herbaritt. 

A  curious  AevAoWsl  has  a  plant,  whose  Sourer 
perishes  in  about  an  bour.  Ray. 

Hkrboriza'tion.*  ».  t.  [French;  from 
herboriser.}  The  appearance  of  plants 
in  fossils. 

Mr.  Daubrnton  gives  an  account  of  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hntoritati»u.  The  first,  amongst 
which  are  thoso  found  on  a  gut*,  are  owing  lo 
part*  of  real  plants.  —  The  second  tort  are  owing 
to  the  atone  containing  particles  of  iron,  which  are 
so  disposed  as  lo  present  ramification 
Misty,  Acc  of  Hut.  of  R.  Acad.  afSnencet  at  ParU. 

He'rbour.*    See  Harbour. 
Hb'rbourles*.*    See  Harbourless. 
He'rboroucti.  n.  s.    [herberg,  German.] 

Place  of  temporary  residence.  Now 

written  harbour. 

The  German  lard,  when  be  went  out  of  Newgate 
into  the  cart,  took  order  to  have  bis  arms  set  up  in 
bis  last  heriorvueh.  B.  Jontan,  Pixavenn, 

He'nBous.t  adj.  [herbotus,  Latin.  And 
in  our  old  lexicography,  herbosou*  is  the 
English  word ;  "  full  of  grass."  Cocker- 
am.]    Abounding  with  herbs. 

He'rbulent.  adj.  [from  herbula.]  Con- 
taining  herbs.  Diet. 

He'rbwomav.  it.  *.  [herb  and  woman.] 
A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 

I  was  like  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  brewer, 
butcher,  and  baker ;  even  my  Aeritn 
ma  as  I  went  along. 
HE'RBY.f  adj.  [from  herb.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

No  substance  but  earth,  and  the  procedures  of 
earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yieldelh  any  moss  or  Array 
substance.  Bacon . 

2.  Full  of  herbs.     Huloei,  and  Sherwood. 

Hebctj'uf.am.»  adj.  [from  Hercules.'] 
1.  One  of  extraordinary  strength  like  Her. 


But  what's  the  end  of  ihy  Herculean  labours  ? 

U.  Jonoon,  Jfoxeurs  at  Court. 
So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Herculean  Samson,  from  the  harlot  lap 
Of  Pbilisteen  DaliUh.  Miltm,  P.  L. 

2.  Befitting  Hercules ;  large ;  massy. 

He  is  about  to  repeat  the  blow  with  an  huge,  *er- 
oilcan  club.  Drxtmmond,  Trar.  p.  51. 

HERD.f  n.  i.  [heonb,  hepe,  Sax.;  hiord, 
Goth,  from  hurda,  to  keep.  Serenius. 
So  Mr.  H.  lookc  deduces  the  Saxon 
word  from  the  verb  hypban,  to  keep. 
Some  French  etymologists,  noticing 
their  old  word  herde,  conceive  it  to  be 
from  the  Lut.  harere,  to  be  close  to- 
gether.] 

1.  A  number  of  beasts  together.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly applied  to  blactc  cattle.  Flocks 


HER 

To  make  a  isreet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  of  the  I 
Arrd,  or  of  the  Bock.  Jvaat.  xv.  3. 1 

There  And  a  heri  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hill,  and  drive  tbcm  to  the  shore. 

Addimm. 

1.  A  company  of  men  in  contempt  or  de- 
testation. 

Surrey  the  world,  and  where  one  Calo  shines, 
Count  a  degenerate  herd  of  Catiline*.  Dryden. 

I  do  not  remember  where  ever  God  delivered 
his  oracles  by  the  multitude,  or  nature  truths  by 
the  herd.  Locke. 

3.  Not  always  in  contempt  and  detestation, 
as  the  preceding  definition  of  Dr.  John- 
son insinuates. 
The  impartial  gods,  who  from  the  mounted 


View  its  their  mortal  herd,  behold  who  err. 
And  in  their  time  chastise. 

Bmurn.  and  f'i.  7V»  .Vo».  Kintmen. 

+.  It  anciently  signified  a  keeper  of  cattle, 
and  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  still 
used,  [h  yph,  Saxon.]  A  sense  still  re- 
tained also  in  composition  :  as,  goatherd. 

From  thence  into  the  open  fields  be  fled, 
Whereas  the  kerdt  were  keeping  of  their  near. 

Spenaer,  F.  Q.  vi.  ix.  4. 
Ne  waa  Use  re  herd,  ne  was  there  shepherd's 
swaync. 

But  her  did  honour.  Ibid.  st.  10. 

To  Herd.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies. 

Weak  women  should,  in  danger,  herd  like  deer. 

Drydcn. 

It  is  the  nature  of  indigency,  like  common  dan- 
ger, to  endear  men  to  one  another,  and  make  them 
herd  together,  like  fellow-sailors  in  a  storm. 

Averts. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  become  one  of  any 
number  or  party. 

I'll  herd  among  bis  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number.  Additan,  Cato. 

Kun  to  towns,  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools, 
And  undistioguiili'd  pass  among  the  crowd.  tt'alth. 

To  Herd.+  v.  a.  To  throw  or  put  into 
an  herd. 

The  rest, 

However  great  we  are?,  hoaest  and  valiant, 
Are  herded  with  the  vulgar.     B.  Jmxm,  Catinne. 
The  roost  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down. 

Drydcn,  Ann.  kttrab. 

He'rdess.*  n.  t.  [from  herd,  a  keeper  of 
cattle.]    A  shepherdess.  Obsolete. 


Which  that  ydepld  was  ( 


i  (Enonc. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  i.  654. 
As  a  Aerdrasr  in  a  summer's  day, 
Heat  with  the  glorious  sun's  all  purging  ray. 

Browne,  Brit.  Pad. 

He'rdgroom.  a.s.  [herd  and  groom.}  A 
keeper  of  herds.    Not  in  use. 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  woo  or  lost  ? 
That  shall  yonder  kcrdgroom,  and  no 


I  herds  arc  t 


ieep  ant 


1  oxen  or  kine. 


Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  }< 
Fetching  mad 


He'rdmas.+  )  n.  s.  [herd  and  man.  Sax. 

He'rd.sman.  j  heatibtnan.]  One  em- 
ployed in  tending  herds:  formerly  an 
owner  of  herds. 

A  herdtman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he, 
In  whom  no  evil  did  reign,  or  eood  appear.  Sidney. 

The  words  of  Amos,  who  was  among  the  herd, 
men  of  Tekoo.  Amo*,  i.  1 . 

And  you.  enchantment. 
Worthy  enough  a  herdtman,  if  e'er  thou 
Those  rural  latches  to  his'entrsnce  open, 
I  will  devise  a  cruel  death  for  thee. 

Shoktpeare,  Wmt.  Talc. 
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Scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sbeepbook,  or  have  Vaarn'd  ought  else  the  least 
Tlsst  to  tlit'  faithful  herdtman*  art  belongs. 

Mittvn,  ZMi'vial. 

There  aft  the  Indian  herdtman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cat  through  thkkcsi  shade. 

Milan,  P.  L. 

So  stands  a  Thracien  herdtman  with  his  spear 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 

Oryilen. 

Hie  hcrdtmen,  round 
The  cheerful  fire,  provoke  bis  health  in  goblets 
crown 'd.  Dryden,  Plrg.  Geoeg. 

When  their  herdtmcn  could  not  agree,  they 
parted  by  consent.  Lade. 

HERE.T  adv.  [hep,  Saxon;  hier,  Dutch  ; 
her,  (cel.  and  Goth.] 

I.  In  this  place. 

Before  thy  Am?  approach, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  appoint,  was  setting  forth. 


I,  upon  my  frontiers  here, 
Keep  residence.  iiiltm,  P.  L. 

Here  Nature  first  begins 
Her  farthest  verge.  Milan,  P.  L. 

How  wretched  does  Prometheus'  slate  appear. 
While  he  his  seroi>d  misery  surfers  Acre  /  CousVy. 
To-day  is  ours,  we  have  it  here.  Cmotey. 

1.  Ill  the  present  state. 

Thus  stall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy 
hereafter.  Bacan,  Adnce  lo  Ftlliert. 

3.  It  is  used  in  making  an  offer  < 
Then  here'*  tar  earnest : 
'Tis  finbh'd. 
U  In  drinking  a  health. 

^rrn's  to  thee,  Dick.  Coudey. 
However,  friend,  Acre's  to  the  king,  one  cries  ; 
To  him  who  was  the  king,  the  friend  replies.  Prior. 

5.  It  is  often  opposed  to  there:  in  one 
place,  distinguished  from  another. 

Good-night :  mine  eyes  do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

 "Tis  neither  here  nor  there.    Shaktpeart,  Othello. 

We  are  come  to  see  thee  fight,  to  see  tbee  foigoc, 
to  see  tbee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee 
there.  Skakrjnare. 

Then  tliis,  Own  tlsst  man's  aid,  they  crave,  im- 
plore; 

You  here  for  help,  seek  there  tbeir  followers. 

Jhmiti. 

I  would  have  in  the  heath  some  thickets  made 
only  of  sweet-briar  and  honey-suckle,  and  some 
wild  vine  amongst ;  and  the  ground  set  with  vio- 
lets; for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade; 
and  these  to  be  In  the  hemh  here  and  lArrr,  not  in 
order.  Boons. 

The  devil  might  perhaps,  by  inward  suggestions, 
have  drawn  in  here  and  then  a  single  proselyte. 

Cue.  aflkt  Tongue. 

Your  city,  after  the  dreadful  fire,  was  rebuilt, 
not  presently,  by  raising  continued  streets  ;  but  at 
first  AVrr  a  bouse,  and  there  a  bouse,  to  which 
others  I 

He  I 

able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  t 
tain  and  there  a  plain,  Arre  a  morass  and  then  a 
river,  woodland  in  one  part,  and  savaoas  in  another. 

Lockt. 

6.  Here  seems,  in  the  following  passage,  to 
mean  this  place. 

Bid  Ihera  fsrcwcl,  Cordelia,  though  unkind  j 
Thou  loses!  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Sbairpeare,  X.  Loot. 
He'Rkabout.*   adv.    [here  and  about.] 
About  this  place. 

For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  ArrvoAesjtr 
lit*  looks  I  fnr,  and  his  intent  1  doubt. 

Skati/vare,  Rum,  and  JuL 

He'reabouts.   adv.    [here  and  about.] 
About  this  place. 


>  by  degrees  were  joined.  Sprat,  Seem. 

!  that  ndes  post  through  a  country  may  be 
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I  taw  herecdtmtt  nothing  remsrltable,  etrept 
Augustus's  bridge.  Aditam  oh  Italy. 

Hr.nEA'rTER.  <w/v.    [Arr<r  and  after.} 
I .  In  time  to  come ;  in  futurity. 

L-  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  here- 
m  in  bit  own 


The  grand-child,  with  twelve  m 

Prom  Canaan,  lo  s  land  hereafter  oml I'd 

Kgrpt.  Affl,«,,  p.  £. 

Htrmpcr  h«  from  ww  shall  come. 
Ami  bring  bia  frc-jan*  peace.  Dryden. 
2.  In  b  future  state. 

You  shall  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  here- 
after. Bacon. 

Herba'pter/*  n.  t.  A  future  state.  Thi* 
is  a  figurative  noun,  not  to  be  used  but 
in  poetry,  Dr.  Johnson  says ;  citing  only 
the  examples  from  Addison's  Cato,  and 
from  Prior.  Yet  it  is  finely  employed 
in  prose. 

'Tistbe  divinity  that  stirs  within  lis; 
*TSs  Hesvcn  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimate*  eternity  to  man.       jtddisoa.  Cot*. 

He  supersede*  every  little  prospect  of  gain  and 
advantage  which  offer,  itself  here,  if  he  docs  not 
find  it  consistent  witli  Ids  views  of  an  hereafter. 

jfdditon,  Sj>eet,  No.  225. 
Tho  mind  that  is  habituated  to  the  lively  sense 
of  an  hereafter,  can  hope  for  what  is  the  most  terri- 
fying lo  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  rejoice  in 
what  is  the  moot  afflicting.  Tatter,  tio.  156. 

I  still  shall  wait 
Sjrne  new  hereafter,  and  a  future  state.  Prior. 
Hebea't.  adv.    (here  and  at.]    At  this. 
One  man  coming  lo  the  tribune,  to  receive  bis 
donative,  with  a  garland  in  Ids  band,  the  tribune, 
offended  aereof,  demanded  what  this  singularity 
could  mean  1  Hooker. 
Hereby',  adv.  [here  and  Ay.]    By  this. 
In  what  estate  the  fathers  retted,  which  were 
dead  before,  it  is  not  herety  either  one  way  or 
other  determined.  Hooker. 

Hereby  the  Moors  are  not  cartuded  by  beauty, 
there  being  in  this  description  no  consideration  of 
colours.  Brown. 

is  of  infinite  concem- 
uainted  with  the  na- 
WatlM. 

Hebe'ditablb.  adj.  [hares,  Lat.]  That 
be  occupied  as  inheritance. 

i  being  neither  a  monarch,  nor  his  imagin- 
ary monarchy  hereditable,  the  power  which  is  now 
in  the  world  is  not  that  which  was  Adam's.  Locke. 
Hereditament.!  ».  t.  [harredium,  Lat,] 
A  law  term  denoting  inheritance,  or  he- 
reditary estate. 

Hereditament,  aays  Sir  Edward  Coke,  include* 
not  only  landa  and  tenements,  but  whatsoever  may 
he  Lrtberitcd,  bejt  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real, 

Hereditarily.!  adv.  [from  hereditary,] 
By  inheritance. 

In  this  kingdom  such  were  hereditarily  honoured 
with  it.  Srlden  en  Drayion't  Polyolb.  S.  II. 

Titular  respects,  which  those  who  are  really  and 
aereahtarsTy  posaeased  of,  can  wield  without  any 
each  taint  or  suspicion  of  transportednesa. 

»».  Hall,  Bern.  p.  420. 
Here  is  another,  who  thinks  one  of  the  greater 
glories  of  Ilia  father  was  to  have  distinfiimlie.1  and 
loved  you,  and  who  loves  you  hereditarily. 

Pope  to  Swift. 

HERE'DITARY.  adj.  [hereditaire,  Fr.: 
Marred itarius,  Lat.]  Possessed  or  claimed 
by  right  of  inheritance  ;  descending  by 
inheritance. 

Tj  thee  and  thine,  hrredttnn/  ever, 

Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom, 
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These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  tlicm  hereditary-  Shait, 

He  shall  ascend 
The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign 
With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the 
heavens.  MUton,  p.  L. 

Thus  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Tbeir  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Mao  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies.     Dryden,  (hid. 

When  heroick  verse  bis  youth  shall  raise, 
And  form  it  to  hereditary  praise.     Dryden,  Virg. 

Hekbi'm.  adv.  [here  and  in.]  In  this. 

How  highly  soever  it  may  please  them  with 
words  of  truth  to  ostol  sermons,  they  shall  not 
herein  offend  us.  Hooker. 
My  best  eodcas ours  shall  be  done  herein. 

Shakspeare. 

Since  truths,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation, 
are  so  clearly  revealed  that  we  cannot  err  in  them, 
unless  we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves, 
herein  the  fault  of  the  judgement  is  resolved  into  a 
precedent  default  in  the  will.  South, 

Hf.rei'nto.  adv.    [here  and  into.]  Into 
this. 

Because  tlie  point  about  which  we  strive  is  the 
quality  of  our  laws,  our  first  entrance  hereinlc 
cannot  better  be  made  than  with  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  law  in  general.  Hooker. 

Hereo  f,  adv.  [here  and  of.]  From  this; 
ofthia. 

Hereof  comes  it  that  prince  Horry  is  valiant 

Shakepeaee. 

Hereo'k.  adv.  [here  and  on.]  Upon  this. 
1  f  we  should  strictly  insist  hereon,  the  possibility 
might  fall  ieto  question.         .Bream,  rut-.  Err. 
Hbkbo'ut.  adv.  [here  and  out.] 

1.  Out  of  this  place. 

A  bird  all  white,  well  feathcr'd  on  each  wing, 
Hereout  up  to  the  throne  of  God  did  Ay.  Spenter. 

2.  All  the  words  compounded  of  here  and 
a  preposition,  except  hereafter,  are  ob- 
solete, or  obsolescent;  never  used  in 
poetry,  and  seldom  in  prose,  by  elegant 
writers,  though  perhaps  not  unworthy  to 
be  retained. 

HE'KEMITE.*  n.  t.  See  Eremite.  A 
hermit. 

Heremitet,  and  other  votaries,  professing  only 
deration.  Bp.  Halt,  Select  Thoughu,  &  85. 

Heremi'tical.  adj.  [It  should  be  written 
eremiticalyfrom  eremite,  oftpttfue,  a  desert; 
heremUique,  French.]  Solitary ;  suitable 
to  a  hermit. 

You  describe  so  well  your  heremiticnl  state  of 
life,  that  none  of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go 
beyond  you  for  a  cave  in  a  rock.  Pope. 
He'resiarcii.  «.  s.  [heresiarque,  French ; 
afass-ic  and  A  leader  in  heresy;  the 

head  of  a  herd  of  hereticks. 

The  pope  declared  him  not  only  an  heretics:, 
but  an  herettarth.  StiOingtleei. 

HE'uBsiAncHY.*  n.  *.  [from  heretiarch.] 
Principal  heresy. 

The  book  Itself  (the  Alcoran]  consists  of  here- 
aarchiet  against  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tnm.  p.  323. 

He'hesv.  h.  *.  [heretie,  French  ;  hteretu, 
Latin;  aljitiric.J  An  opinion  of  private 
men  different  from  that  of  the  catholick 
and  orthodox  church. 

Herety  prevailed!  only  by  a  counterfeit  shew  of 
reason,  whereby  notwithstanding  it  becometh  in- 
vincible, unless  it  be  convicted  of  fraud  by  manifest 
remonstrance  dearly  true,  and  unable  lo  be  with- 
stood. Hooker. 

As  for  speculative  hernia,  they  work  mightily 
upon  mcn'a  wits ;  yet  do  not  produce  great  slier- 
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Let  the  truth  of  that  religion  I  profew  be  re- 
presented to  her  judgement,  not  in  the  odious  dis- 
guises of  levity,  schism,  Army,  novelty,  cruelty, 
and  disloyalty.  Xing  Chariet, 

HE'RETICK.  n.t.  [heretique,  French; 

alfntnic.] 

I,  One  who  propagates  his  private  opi- 
nions in  opposition  to  the  catholick 
church. 

These  things  would  be  prevented,  if  no  known 
heretiei  or  schismatick  bo  suffered  to  go  into  those 
countries.  jBncesi. 

No  heretickt  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  these  Epicures.  Dane*. 

Bel  Is  renin  owns,  that  he  has  quoted  a  serene* 
i  nstead  of  a  father.  Baker  en  Learning. 

When  a  Papist  uses  the  word  heretickt,  he  ge- 
nerally means  Protestants;  when  a  Protestant 
uses  the  word,  he  means  any  persons  wilfully  and 
contentiously  obstinate  in  fundamental  errours. 

WaUt,  Lagick. 

!.  It  is  or  has  been  used  ludicrously  for 
any  one  whose  opinion  is  erroneous. 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  j  thy  I 
In  bios  that  was  of  late  an  / 
As  hrm  as  faith. 


Here'tical.  adj.  [from  heretiei.]  Con- 
taining heresy. 

How  eidude  they  us  from  being  any  part  of  the 
church  of  Christ  under  the  colour  of  heresy,  when 
Ibey  cannot  but  grant  it  possible,  even  for  him  to 
be,  as  touching  his  own  personal  persuasion,  Ar- 
reticat,  who  in  their  opinion  not  only  is  of  the 
church,  but  boldeth  the  chief  rat  place  of  authority 
over  the  same  7  Hooker. 

Constantinople  was  in  so  uproar,  open  an  igno- 
rant jealousy  that  those  words  had  some  heretical 
"••anlng.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Here'tically.  adv.  [from  heretical.]  With 
heresy. 

He'rbtoch.*  ».  *.  [Sax.  hepecoja,  from 
hepe,  an  army,  ana  ceon,  to  lead.]  A 
general ;  a  leader  of  an  army.  Obsolete. 

In  the  lima  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  as  appears 
from  Edward  the  Conf  easor's  laws,  the  imht.iry 
force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
dokcra  or  hrreiacAs.  THn<k\!*n<' , 

Hereto',  adv.   [here  and  to.]    To  this  ; 

add  to  this. 
Heretofore,    adv.   [hereto  and  Jore.] 
Formerly;  anciently. 

1  have  long  desired  lo  know  you  heretofore,  with 
honouring  your  virtue,  though  I  love  not  your 
person.  .Wu,v 
So  near  is  the  connection  between  the  dvil  stale 
and  religious,  that  heretofore  you  will  and  the 
government  and  the  priesthood  united  in  the  same 
person.  South. 

We  now  can  form  no  more 
Long  achemes  of  life,  as  heretofore.  Swift. 

Hereunto',  adv.  [here  and  unto.]  To 
this. 

They  which  rightly  consider  after  what  sort  the 
heart  of  man  hereunto  Is  framed,  must  of  necessity 
acknowledge,  that  wlionu  assenteth  to  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  doth  it  in  regard  of  Ins  authority  i 
words  they  are. 


Agreeable  hereunto  might  not  be  amiss  to  make 
children  often  to  tell  a  story  of  any  thing  they 


[here  and  upon.]  Upon 


know. 

Hereupo'h.*  I 
this. 

The  melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon  — • 
raises  in  die  spectator*  a  grief  that  is  inexpressible. 

Taller,  No.  133. 

Her  ewi'th.  adv.  [here  and  with.]  With 
this. 

u  tr 
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You,  (air  sir,  be  not  herewith 
But  cowlsul  keep  tbe  vrmj  iii  which  y*  ststld. 

Htrrtcuh  the  castle  of  Ilsane  was  suddenly  sur- 
prised by  the  Scot*.  Hta/vanS. 
IIE'RIOT.f  «.  *.  [hepeplb,  Sax.  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  Saxon  henejilb  wu  mili- 
tary tribute ;  and  henejeae,  which  some 
derive  from  hope,  an  army,  and  jeotan, 
to  render,  to  pay,  was  the  military  as- 
sistance formerly  supplied  by  the  vassal 
to  his  lord.]  A  fine  paid  to  the  lord  at 
the  death  of  a  landholder,  sometimes  the 
best  thing  in  the  landholder's  possession; 
usually,  a  beast. 

This  tie  detaini  from  the  iry ;  for  he  should  be 
die  true  posscasory  lord  thereof,  but  the  olive  din. 
pentrth  with  hit  conscience  lo  pass  it  over  with  a 
compliment  aud  an  Arrwt  every  year. 

llottvll,  foe.  Fort*. 
Though  tbou  consume  but  to  renew, 
Yrt  love,  as  Inrtl,  tloth  claim  •  heriat  due. 

Cleesvetand. 

I  took  him  up,  as  your  heriat,  with  intention  to 
have  made  tile  best  of  him,  and  then  have  brought 
tile  whole  produce  of  him  in  n  punc  to  you. 
,  firyden,  Do*  Seiottian. 

He 'riot  able.*  adj.  [from  Acrj'of.]  Sub- 
ject to  the  demand  of  an  herioL 

The  tenants  arc  chiefly  customary  and  heriouUe. 

Hum,  Hut.  Cumb.  and  reals.,  i.  17-1. 

Heritable/*  adj.  [old  French,  heritable; 
hteres,  Lat-J    Capable  to  inherit 
may  be  inherited. 

By  the  canon  law  this  ton  shall  be  legitimate 
and  heritable,  according  to  tbe  lawa  of  England. 

Ilale't  Common  Late. 

HE'HiTACE-t  »•  t.  [heritage,  French.  Not 
often  found  in  the  plural.] 

1.  Inheritance;  estate  devolred  by  suc- 
cession ;  estate  in  general. 

Let  us  oar  father's  keritagt  divide. 

Spenaer,  Hut6.  Talc. 
To  cause  to  inherit  the  desolate  hcnta&x. 

ImiaA,  slis.  8. 

events  of  this  with  the  indifference  of  a  guest  that 
tarries  but  a  day.  Ri>gm. 

2.  [In  divinity.]    The  people  of  God. 

O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  herbage. 

L'i)?nm»n  /Voyrr. 

Hekmaphrode'ity.*  n.  *.  [from  her- 
maphrodite.'] The  being  in  the  state  of 
an  hermaphrodite. 

Some  do  belicvL*  harm.y\hradeity, 
That  both  do  act  and  aufier.    B.  Jonun,  Aleheru. 

HERMA'PHRODITE.  n.t.  [hermaphro- 
dite,  Fr.  from  Ify-nt  ond  ifftt!n).J  An 
animal  uniting  two  sexes. 

Man  and  wife  make  but  ooe  right 
Canonical  hermaphrodite.  Oeoertand. 

Monstrosity  could  not  incspacrtalc  from  mar- 
riage,  witness  hermaphrodite*.  Ariulhnot  and  Pope. 

Hebm aI'Iirodi'tical.t  adj.  [from  her- 
maphrodite.] Partaking  of  both  sexes. 

[  Incee  ladies]  cry  down,  or  up,  what  they  like  or 
dislike  in  a  brain  of  fashion,  with  moat  musculine, 
or  rather  htrmapknxteicai,  authority. 

B.  Jontan,  E;<icanc 
There  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphro- 
ditic ii  principles,  that  contain  me  radical  try  of 
different  forms.  llroa-n. 

There  is  another  kind  of  occasional  dress  in  use 
among  the  ladies ;  I  mean  the  riding  habit,  which 
■mm  have  not  injudiciously  styled  the  hermaphro- 
.  of  its  masculine  and  iVtulnwe 


Hermaphrodi'tically.*  adv.  [from  her- 
maphroditical.]  After  the  manner  of 
both  sexes. 

Unite  not  the  vicrs  of  both  sexes  in  one;  be 

vicious,  Ilraten,  Chr.  Mor.  i.  31. 

Hermapiirodi'TiCK.*  adj.  [from  her- 
maphrodite]   Partaking  of  both  sexes. 

Look  on  me,  and  with  all  thine  eyes, 
Male,  female,  yea  hermaphrodititi  eyes. 

/*.  Jnnson,  Staple  tf  .Vesro. 
HERMETICAL.T  1  adj.   [from  Hermes, 
HEUME'TICK.     J     or  Mercury,  the 
imagined  inventor  of  chymistry;  her- 
metique,  French.]  Chymical. 

Their  scars,  their  characters,  hermtliei  rings. 
Their  gem  of  riches,  and  bright  stone  that  brings 
Invisibility.  II.  Jonson,  Cnderwoodi. 

An  hermetical  seal,  or  to  seal  any  thing  herme- 
tically, is  to  heat  the  neck  of  a  glass  till  it  is  just 
ready  to  melt,  and  then  with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers 
to  twist  it  close  together.  Quincy. 

The  lube  was  closed  at  one  end  with  diachylon, 
instead  of  an  hermetical  seal.  Boyle, 

Hermetically,  adv.  [from  hermetical.] 
According  to  the  hermetical  or  chymick 
art. 

He  suffered  thoa*  things  to  putrefy  in  hermeti- 
cally fti-alri!  glai-teit,  .iiiil  »fs»tfls  close  covered  with 
paper ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  vessels  covered 
with  tine  lawn,  so  as  to  admit  Ote  air  and  L- 


tbe  insects :  no  living  thing  was 


ir  and  keep  out 
ever  produced 


HE  RMIT,  n.t.  [hermite,  French ;  con 
traded  from  eremite,  ipuuroe.^ 

1.  A  solitary;  an  anchoret;  one  who  rc 
tire*  from  society  to  contemplation  and 
devotion. 

A  witber'd  sennit,  fivescore  winters  worn, 
Might  shake  off  fifty  looking  in  her  eye.  Shahp. 

You  lay  this  command  upon  me,  to  give  you 
my  poor  sdvice  for  your  carriage  in  so  eminent  a 
place :  I  humbly  return  you  mine  opinion,  such 


Bacon,  Advice  la  VUtitrt. 
He  bad  been  duke  of  Savoy,  and  after  a  very 
glorious  reign,  took  on  him  tbe  habit  of  a  hermit, 
and  retired  into  this  solitary  spot.   Add.  on  Italy. 
2.  A  beadsman ;  one  bound  to  pray  for 
another.  Improper. 

For  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  bcap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  fcerwiitr.  Sudnpearr. 

He'rmitage.  n.  t.  [hermitage,  French.] 
The  cell  or  habitation  of  a  hermit. 

By  that  painful  way  tbey  pass 
Forth  to  sn  hill,  that  was  both  steep  and  high ; 
On  top  whereof  a  sacred  clkspel  was, 
And  eke  a  little  hermilagt  thereby,  jhmsrr,  F.  Q. 

Go  with  speed 
To  some  forlurn  and  iuiV.c<i  hermitage, 


Hhuhjjyeare. 
And  may  st  but  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  ipvll 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  rips  tbc  dew.   UiU.lt  Putt. 

'  tsgues  from  Fribourg  we  went  to 
/  it  lies  in  the  prettiest  solitude 
rocks. 
Mdum  sn  Italy. 

He'rmitage.*  n,  *.  A  French  wine. 

By  die  Infusion  of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his 
phLalk,  be  converted  it  into  a  most  beautiful  pale 
Burgundy.  Two  more  of  the  same  kind  height- 
ened it  into  a  perfect  Languedoc  ;  from  tlwoce  it 
ntoaloridif.-rwiinfic. 

.Udtmt,  Tatter,  No.  131. 
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He'rmitary.*  n.  t.  [from  hermit.]  A 
religious  cell,  annexed  to  some  abbey  . 
This  is  sometimes  written  hermitage. 

Chspels,  rncMtawterics,  kermtiariet,  nunnerit'^, 
snd  otlitr  rciiguHik  l.iiDt^*.       Uoiceit,  Lett.  ii.  77. 

He'rvitess.t  n.t.  [from  hermit.  Written 
hermitreue,  by  Drummond ;  from  the 
Fr.  hermit resse,Cotgrave  and  Sherwood.] 
A  woman  retired  to  devotion. 

Here  »he  «tay~d  ;  among  th<-»c  pbscS, 

Drummmd,  Sajuuti. 
The  violet  is  truly  the  hermtteu  at  flowers, 
■flecung  woods  and  forests. 

Parthertfia  Sacro,  (1633.)  p.  38. 
Hermi'ticaut  adj.  [from  Arrmif.]  Suit- 
able to  a  hermit. 

You  would  have  me  resolve  dse  hermiiical  snd 
austere  character  into  a  timid,  gloomy,  and  phleg- 
matic one.         Coventry,  rkU.  la  Hyd.  Coov.  1 . 

He'rhodactyl.  n.  t.  [lfpH<  and  laVuXac.] 
IlcrmodacJtfl  is  a  root  of  a  determinate 
and  regular  hgure,  and  represents  the 
common  figureof  a  heart  cut  in  two,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  This 
drug  was  first  brought  into  medicinal 
use  by  the  Arabians  and  comes  from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  where  the  people  use 
them,  while  fresh,  as  a  vomit  or  purge ; 
and  have  a  way  of  roasting  them  for 
food,  which  they  cat  in  order  to  make 
themselves  fat,  The  dried  roots  are  a 
gentle  purge,  now  little  used. 

UUl,  Mat.  Med. 
Heh>t.  n.t.  [Contracted  from  Heron, 
which  see.] 

that  arc  most  rosy  to  be  drawn  are  tbe 
swan,  Arm,  and  bittern. 

Peatham  en  Dnnriitg. 

He'rnhill.  n.t.  [hern  and  hill.]  An 
herb.  Ainttvorth. 

HE'RSIA.  n.t.  [Lat  ]  Any  kind  of 
rupture,  diversified  by  the  name  of  the 
part  affected. 

A  Arrnss  would  certainly  succeed. 

H'tteatttn,  Swjfet y. 

He'rmshaw.*  n.t.  [from  heron;  and  writ- 
ten also  henuetv,  and  heronthave,  whence 
the  vulgar  corruption  handsaw,  noticed 
by  Warburton  in  one  of  the  following 
examples.  It  is  likewise  written  heron- 
sew  :  from  heron  and  tue,  for  pursue  ; 
from  the  propensity  of  the  bird  to  pur- 
sue fish.  Skinner.  Craven  Dialect. J  A 
heron. 

As  when  a  csst  of  faulcons  make  their  flight 
At  an  hern- thaw,  that  lies  aloft  on  wing, 
The  why  lea  Uiey  strike  at  him  with  h 

might 

The  warie  fouls  his  bill  doth  backwn 

tyrnsfr,  F.  Q.  vi.  vii.  9. 

Like  a  tame  hertutn).  If.  Juajaon,  Steipte  of  AVira. 

"  I  knowabawk  from  a kandmw."  Shakspcorr's 
Hamlet.  This  was  a  common  proverbial  speech. 
The  Oxfusii  editor  alters  it  to  u  I  know  a  bawk 
from  an  arnuW ;"  as  if  the  other  had  been  a 
corruption  of  the  players ;  whereas  the  poet  found 
the  proverb  thus  corrupted  lo  the  mouth  of  tbe 
people :  so  that  the  criticVs  alteration  only  serves 

W srswrton. 

HE'RO.  ».  *.  [herot,  Latin ;  v»V] 
1.  A  man  eminent  for  bravery. 
I  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers  mighty  things,  CWry. 
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la  this  rid*  h«  ami  lo  be  an  Acre, 
return  it  no  longer  a  virtue.      Pope  on  the  Odyts. 

These  arc  thy  honours,  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  raix'd  with  Ktrm,  or  with  kings  thy  dust. 

fit- 

2.  A  man  of  the  highest  class  in  any  re- 
spect ;  as,  a  hero  in  learning. 

He'robss.  n.  j.  [from  hero ;  herois,  Lat.] 
A  heroine  ;  a  female  hero.    Not  in  use. 

In  which  were  held,  by  wd  owiim, 
Heroes  and  Amsws.  Cle/meis. 

Hero'ical.  adj.  [from  Aero.]  Befitting 
an  hero ;  noble ;  illustrious  ;  heroick. 

Musidorus  was  famous  over  ail  Asia  for  hi* 
hertieal  enterprises.  Sidney. 

Though  you  hare  courage  in  an  Keraieal  degree, 
I  ascribe  it  to  you  ai  your  second  atlribute. 

Dryden. 

Hero'ically.  adv.  [from  ieroical.']  After 
the  way  of  a  hero ;  suitably  to  an  hero. 

Not  heroically  in  killing  lira  tyrannical  cousin. 

Sidney. 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad  j 
And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad.  Dryden. 
HEBO'lCK.torf/'.  [from  hero;  heroitjne,  Fr.] 

1.  Productive  ofheroes. 

Bolingbrokc 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
Being  but  the  fourth  of  that  heroic*  line.  Shaktfh 

2.  Noble;  suitable  to  an  hero;  brave; 
magnanimous ;  intrepid  ;  enterprising  ; 
illustrious. 

Not  that  which  justly  give*  hermdt  name 
To  penoa  ae  to  poem.  MstS-m- 

Vona  makes  heeoidt  virtue  live, 
But  you  can  life  to  verses  give.  Waller. 

3.  Reciting  the  acts  of  heroes.  Used  of 
poetry 


y,  till  now, 

»d  did  ihow.  Cowley. 
I  have  chosen  the  most  heroitk  subject  which 
any  poet  could  dtsirc :  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
describe  the  motives,  die  beginning,  progress  and 

Dryden. 

An  kmielt  poem  b  the  greatest  work  which 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  perform  :  the  design 
of  it  is  to  form  the  mind  to  heroick  virtue  by 
example.  Dryden. 
4.  Denoting  that  kind  of  verse,  in  which 
heroick  or  epick  poems  are  usually 
composed. 

The  measure  is  English  heroick  verse  without 
rime,  as  that  of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil 
in  Latin.  Milton,  Iitlradtut,  to  P.  L. 

Hero'ick.*  n.s.  An  heroick  verse  -,  which 
consists,  in  our  poetry,  of  ten  feet. 

The  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the 
English  heroick.  Dryden. 

Heho'ickly.  adv.  [from  heroick.']  Suit- 
ably to  an  hero.  Heroically  is  more 
frequent,  and  more  analogical. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
1  jlte  Samson,  and  hemckly  hatb  fiush'd 
A  «*  heroick.  Jfillea. 
Heroico'mical.*  I  adj.  [from  hero  and 
Heboico'mick.     J    corneal.]  Consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  levity. 

He  offended  Pope,  by  adopting  the  machinery 
of  his  sylphs,  in  an  hervktimieal  poem. 

Dr.  Warton,  Etsny  on  Pope. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  now  before  us  »  the 
fourth,  and  most  excellent  of  the  Arroccomic  poems. 

Dr.  Warton,  £r#oy  on  rope. 

He'roine.  «.  i.  [from  hero  i  heroine,  Fr.] 
A  female  hero.  Anciently,  according 
to  English  analogy,  heroett. 


But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  ran 

■■»»»»*■»•  nvwaaia,  upas-  lusiHW  ***** 

New-strung,  and  stiffcr  bent  her  softer  soul ; 
The  Arrow*  asMiro'd  the  woman's  place, 
ConAna'd  her  mind,  and  fottlfy'd  her  face.  Ihyl. 
Then  shall  die  British  stage 

More  ooble  characters  espow  to  view, 
And  draw  her  nouh'd  hereinet  from  you. 

He'roism.  n.s.  [heroUme,  Fr.]   The  qua- 
lities or  character  of  an  hero. 

If  the  Odyssey  bo  lea*  noble  than  the  Iliad,  it 
is  more  instructive :  the  Iliad  abounds  with  more 
arresrm,  this  with  more  morality. 

Broome,  Notes  to  tie  Odyaey. 

HE'RON.  n.  s.  {heron,  Fr.] 
1.  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fish. 

So  lords,  with  sport  of  stag  and  Aeroit  full, 
Sometimes  we  ice  small  birds  from  nesta  do  pulL 

Tbo  Arrow,  when  she  soared)  high,  sheweth 


2.  It  is  now  commonly  pronounced  hern. 
The  tow'ring  hawk  let  future  poets  sing, 
Woo  terror  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing ; 
Let  them  on  high  the  frighted  hern  survey, 
And  lofty  numbers  paint  their  airy  fray.  Gay. 

He'ronry-T  «.  *.  [from  heron  ;  commonly 
pronounced  hernry.  Dr.  Johnson  joins 
heronshaw  with  this  word  as  denoting 
place,  without  any  authority  ;  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  used  only  of  the  bird. 
See  Hernshaw.]  A  place  where  he- 
rons breed. 

They  carry  their  load  to  a  large  heronry  above 
three  miles.  Derhtm,  Phytke-T>^l"sy. 

See  Herkshaw. 

He'rosiiip.*  n.  s.  [from  hero.'}  The  cha- 
racter of  a  hero,  jocularly  speaking. 

(Ho,]  hit  three  years  of  hmthip  expir'd, 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plow. 

Covper,  Tiui,  B- 1. 

HE'RPES.  n.  *.  [c/wyjc.]  A  cutaneous 
inflammation  of  two  kinds :  tniliaris,  or 
pustttlaru,  which  is  like  millet-seed  upon 
the  skin  ;  and  exedent,  which  is  more 
corrosive  and  penetrating,  so  as  to  form 
little  ulcers.  Quincy. 

A  farther  progress  towards  acrimony  maketh  a 
herjtei;  and,  if  the  access  of  acrimony  be  very 


How  came  bar  eyes  so  bright?  not  with  salt 


; 

If  so,  my  eyes  arc  oft'n; t  wash'd  than  Aers. 


great,  it  maketh  an  herpes  exedent. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

Hb'rpbtick.*  adj.  [Gr.  itiwilit.]  Creeping: 
o  modem  word  applied  to  the  eruptions 
occasioned  by  the  disease  herpet. 

To  He'rple.*  o.  n.  [perhaps  from  the 
Teut.  erpel,  a  duck.  Sec  Craven  Dia- 
lect.] To  limp  in  walking ;  to  go  lame. 
A  northern  word.  Grose  writes  it  hir- 
we. 

Herrica'no.*  Sec  Hurricane. 

He'RRING.T  n.  [old  Fr.  hairang,  harenc; 
Sax.  hoping,  hepinc ;  probably  from  hepe, 
a  troop,  an  army,  as  Serenius  and  others 
suppose;  these  fish  usually  appearing 
together  in  large  numbers.]  A  small 
sea-fish. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  round  Ash, 
pilchard,  herring,  mackrel,  and  cod. 

Come,  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 
Buy  my  herring  fresh.  Sorifl. 

Hers.  pron.  The  female  possessive,  used 
when  it  refers  to  a  substantive  going 
before:  as,  this  her  house,  this  house  is 
here.   See  Her. 


Whom  ill  fate  would  ruin  it  prefers ; 

"  the  miserable  are  made  Arr».  Waller. 
I  see  her  rolling  eye*  ; 
And  panting,  lo !  the  god,  the  god,  sbe  cries ; 
With  words  not  hert,  and  more  Hum  human  «ound. 
Sue  makes  uV  obedient  ghosts  peep  trembling 
through  the  ground.  Jioxemmon. 

He'rsal.*    See  IIf.arsal. 

HERSE.f  n.t.  [hersitt,  low  Lar.  supposed 

to  come  from  hepian,  to  praise.  Dr. 

Johnson.  —  See,  however,  Hearsk.] 

1.  A  temporary  monument  raised  over  a 
grave.    See  Hearse. 

2.  A  grave;  a  coffin.    See  Hearse. 

3.  The  carriage  in  which  corpses  are 
drawn  to  the  grave. 

On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits, 
And  frequent  herscs  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

Pope. 

4.  [French,  herce.]  A  kind  of  portcullis, 
in  fortification,  stuck  full  of  iron  spikes. 
This  is  not  written  hearse. 

To  HERSE.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
put  into  an  hcrse ;  to  enclose.  Sec  To 
Hearse. 

The  Grecians  ipritefully  drew  from  tire  darts 
the  corse, 
And  hert'd  it,  bearing  it  to  fleet. 

The  house  is  fars'if  about  with  a  1 
Which  nod*  with  many  a  boovy-hended  tree. 

CnuAair. 

Herself,  pronoun. 

1.  A  female  individual,  as  distinguished 
from  others. 

The  jealous  o*erwom  widow  and  hereelf. 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gen  tic  women, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy.  Shakrjitaic 

2.  Being  in  her  own  power ;  mistress  of 
her  own  thoughts. 

The  more  she  looks  the  more  her  fears  increase, 
At  nearer  sight ;  and  sbo's  hrrtetfthe  less.  Dryd. 

3.  The  oblique  case  of  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun; as,  she  hurt  herself. 

The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  caine  down  to  wash 
hcritif.  Eiodui. 
She  returned  answer  to  herself.  Jitdret. 

Hs'RSEXiKE.t  adj.  [herse  and  like.']  Fu- 
nereal  ;  suitable  to  funerals.  See 
Hearselike. 
To  Hb'rv.  v.  a.  [hepian,  Sax.  to  praise, 
to  celebrate.]  To  hallow ;  to  regard  as 
holy.    Now  no  longer  in  use. 

Tbenot,  now  nls  the  time  of  merrymake, 
Nor  Pan  to  Aery,  nor  with  Love  to  play ; 

Ske  mirth  in  May  is  meeteu  for  to  make, 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay. 

Spenser, 

But  were  thy  yaart  green,  as  now  bene  i 
Then  wouldst  thou  learn  to  carol  of  love, 
And  Aery  with  hymns  thy  lass's  glove. 

Sptnttr,  Shep.  Cat. 

He'81tA}»cy.  n.  t.  [from  hesitate.']  Du- 
biousness; uncertainty;  suspense. 

The  reason  of  my  keeUancy  about  die  air  it, 
that  I  forgot  to  try  whether  that  liquor,  which 


,  She,*.  Cat. 
le  mine,  — 


shot  into  crystals,  exposed  to  the  air,  would 
have  done  the  like  in  a  vessel  accurately  stopped. 

iWr. 

Some  of  them  reasoned  without  doubt  or  he- 
sitancy, and  lived  and  died  in  such  a  manner  a> 
lo  shew  that  they  believed  their  own  resoonings. 

jfUerhury 

He'sitant.*  adj.  [from  hesitate.']  Pausing; 
wanting  volubility  of  speech. 
V  v  1 
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Hi  eras  a  nun  of  no  quick  utterance,  bat  often 
hesitant ;  bat  spake  with  gtnl  reason. 

Better' tUfr  and  Times,  P.  III.  p.  47. 
To  HE'SITATE.  r>.  a.  [hctiito,  Latin  ; 
hatter,  Fr.]   To  be  doubtful  j  to  delay ; 
to  pause  ;  to  make  difficulty. 

A  tpirit  of  revenge  makes  liim  rune  the 
Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  hvsUnte 
to  accept  Hector's  challenge.  Pope. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Juat  hint  a  fault,  and  hesttnte  dislike ; 
Alike  resen'd  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rou.  foe,  and  .  suspicious  friend.  Pope. 

Hesita'tiox.  n.  t.  [from  hesitate.] 
1.  Doubt ;  uncertainty ;  difficulty  made. 

I  cannot  foresee  the  difficulties  and  *< 
of  every  one :  they  will  be  more  or  fewer, 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  each  peruser. 

Woodward,  Xat.  Hut. 

'I.  Intermission  of  speech ;  want  of  volu- 
bility. 

Many  clergymen  wriu  in  so  diminutiv e  a  man- 
ner, with  such  frequent  blow  and  interlineation., 
that  they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on  without  per- 
petual hesitations.  Swift. 

He'sky.*  See  Husky. 
Hest.t  ».  t.  [here,  Saxon,  one  of  our 
oldest  words,  from  the  Goth,  haiian,  to 
command  ;  written  also  heast.  Wicliffu 
uses  it.1  Command ;  precept ;  injunc- 
tion. Obsolete,  or  written  behest. 
The  sacred  thingi  and  holy  hnttn  forctaught. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Thou  doat  afflict  the  not  detervcr. 
At  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  bests  despise.  Sjtenser. 

Thou  wax  a  spirit  loo  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd 
Refusing  her  grand  hesls. 

He'stemn.*    See  Yester. 
He'terakchy.*  n.  *.  [«"?«<i  another,  and 
ifxht  command,  Gr.]    The  government 
of  sin  alien. 

It  is  a  joy  to  think  we  have  a  king  of  our  own  ; 
our  own  blood  ;  our  own  religion  ;  —  otherwise, 
next  to  anarchy,  It  hierarchy;  neillier  do  we  find 
~  nice  bet wiit  hiring  no  head  at  all, 
another  manfa  head  on  our  shoulders. 
Jtf*.  Ball,  Serm.  Christ  and  Cctsnr. 

HETEROCLITE-t  n.  s.  ihrterodile,  Fr. 
heteroclitum,  Latin ;  htfif  and  *>Jn.] 

I.  Such  nouns  a«  vary  from  the  common 
forms  of  declension,  by  any  redundancy, 
defect,  or  otherwise,  are  called  Arfero- 
clitu.  Clarke. 

•L  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  the 
common  rule. 

Heterocbtes,  which  no  new  hospital  can  hold, 
no  physics  help. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  To  the  Header. 
There  in  strange  heteroctites  in  religion  now-a- 
days.  HoweU,  Lett.  iv.  35. 

Here  only  riddles  be, 
And  httmdites  in  physiognomy. 

CteatWand,  PivrttS,  Ac.  p.  31?. 
The  example  will,  I  believe,  be  found  an  heu- 
radite,  and  to  stand  alone  in  the  history  of  nature. 
Spencer  m  Prod,  p.  1 60. 

He'terocmte.*  adj. 

1.  Denoting  nouns  varying  from  the  com- 
mon forms  of  declension. 

The  hetereetite  nouns  of  the  Latin  should  not 
be  touched  in  the  first  learning  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  tongue.  Watts. 

2.  Deviating  from  common  rules ;  singular. 

l*pon  a  general  view  of  his  poetry,  we  shall  find 
him,  as  in  bis  other  performances,  an  uncommon, 
surprising,  neterodste  genius. 

Orrery  m  Swift,  p.  130. 


H  £  T 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  to  guard 
as»in«  tho  mortification  that  may  be  given  him 
Ivy  fools,  or  heteroctde  characters,  because  he  can- 
not foresee  them.  Sken*s  >ne- 

Heterocli'tical.  adj.  [from  heterodite-] 
Deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

In  the  mention  of  sins  htteroetitiad,  and  such  as 
want  either  name  or  precedent,  there  is  oft  times 
a  sin,  even  in  their  histories.    Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

Hetero'glitous.*  adj.  [from  htterociite.] 
Varying  from  grammatical  declension. 
Parrot  like,  repeating  hetendst-ms  nouns  and 

Sir  W.  Petty,  Adnce  to  Hartlit,  (161ft,)  p-  93. 

HETERODOX,  adj.  [heterodozt,  French ; 
er«fsc  and  !«'£<».]  Deviating  from  the 
established  opinion ;  not  orthodox. 

Partiality  may  be  observed  in  some  to  vulgar, 
in  others  to  hrtero<L>r  tenets.  iM-lce. 
He'terodox.  n.  i.    An  opinion  peculiar. 

Not  only  a  simple  aetermfor,  but  a  very  hard 
paradox  it  will  aeon,  and  of  great  absurdity,  if 
we  sny  attraction  is  unjustly  appropriated  unto  the 
loadstone.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

He'terodoxy.*  n.  t.  [from  heterodox."] 
The  quality  of  being  heterodox. 

Pelagianism  and  Socioianism,  with  several  other 
heterodoxies  cognate  to,  and  dependant  upon  them. 
/truth,  Dedie-  of  His  Serns.  to  the  Unit-  of  O'ford. 
Heterodoxies,  tab*  doctrines,  yea  and  heresies 
may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as  preaching. 

Bp.  Bull,  Worts,  ii.  56S. 

HETEROGENE.*  adj.  [Art*™*,  Fr. 
«r»»n  and  first,  Gr.]  Not  of  the  same 
kind ;  dissimilar. 

An  old  French  hood, 
And  other  pieces,  heterogene  enough. 

B.  Janson,  Sew  Inn. 
All  the  guests  are  to  meet  heterogene. 
And  strangers,  no  man  knows  another. 

B.  Jonson,  Ma  en.  LMy. 

HKTEROOE'KEAL.t  adj.  [heterogene,  Fr.] 
Not  of  the  same  nature  ;  not  kindred. 

Let  the  body  adjacent  and  ambient  be  not  coro- 
matcrial,  but  merely  hHengeneal  toward*  the  body 
that  it  to  be  preserved :  such  are  quicksilver  and 
wliile  amber  to  herbs  and  files.  Bacon,  .Vat.  Hist. 

Whatsoever  neit  presents  itself,  his  heavy  con. 
ceit  selxeth  upon,  and  goeth  along  with,  however 
helerogeneal  to  bis  matter  in  hand. 

Donne,  Chanset.  of  a  Dunce. 

The  light,  wbou  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible, 
I  call  simple,  homogeueal,  and  similar ;  and  that 
wbuie  rays  are  some  more  refrangible  than  others, 
I  rail  compound,  heterogeneat,  and  dissimilar. 

Keuton. 

Heterogeneity. 
from  hetero 

1 .  Opposition  of  nature ;  contrariety  of 
dissimilitude  of  qualities. 

2.  Opposite  or  dissimilar  part. 

tf  naiacum,  burnt  with  an  open  rife  in  a  chim- 
ney, is  sequestered  into  ashes  and  soot ;  whereas 
tlw  same  wood,  distilled  in  a  retort,  doe*  yield  far 
other  heterogeneities,  and  is  resolved  into  oil,  spirit, 
vinegar,  water,  and  charcoal.  Boyle. 

Heterocb'neous.T  odj.  [««;•<  and  ytVsc.] 
Not  kindred ;  opposite  or  dissimilar  in 
nature  -,  which  cannot  be  arranged  one 
under  another. 

That  which  may  be  added  to,  or  aubetrant.l 
from,  a  right-lined  angle,  is  boniogeneout  to  It : 
because  heterogeneous  quantities  are  not  eapabk  of 
addition  or  subduction. 

WoOis,  Correct.  ofHsHes,  f  *■ 

I  have  observed  such  heterogeneous  bodies,  which 
I  found  included  in  the  mass  or  this  sandstone. 

J»Wr*rrJ. 


n.  t. 
t-enenus.  ] 


[heterogeneiti,  Fr. 
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'Heterogb'neotjsnem.*  n. «.  [from  hete- 
rogeneous.] Dissimilitude  in  nature; 
contrariety  of  parts.  AA. 

HETERO'SCIAN.*  adj.  [«W  and  «.'«, 
Gr.]  Having  the  shadow  only  one  way. 
See  Hbterosciaxs. 

Gresory,  Posthum.  (1GJ0.)  p.  SOO. 

Hetero'scians.  n.  s.  [*«,«<  and  nU.] 
Those  whose  shadows  fall  only  one  way, 
as  the  shadows  of  us  who  live  north  of 
the  Tropick  fall  at  noon  always  to  the 
North. 

He'tter.*  adj.   Eager;  earnest;  keen. 

A  northern  word.  Grose,  and  Brockett. 

Perhaps  from  hot,  the  latter  observes. 
To  HEW.  v.a.  part.  Acwn  or heveed.  [hea- 

pan,  Sax.  hauxven,  Dutch. 3 

1 .  To  cut  by  blows  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  to  hack. 

Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  steel  did  light, 
And  made  such  way  that  hetr'd  it  quite  in  twain. 

I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  Arte  (by  target  from  tby  brawn, 
Or  lose  my  arm  for  t.  Skalrspe-arf . 

He  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  Hamilton's  friends. 

Hoyseord. 

One  Vane  was  so  grievously  hewn,  that  many 
thousands  have  died  of  less  than  half  his  buna, 
whereof  be  was  cured. 

2.  To  chop ;  to  cut. 

He  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew, 
And  us'd  hit  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 

Dry  den . 

9.  To  cut,  as  with  an  axe :  with  the  par- 
ticles damn,  when  it  signifies  to  fell ;  up, 
to  excavate  from  below  ;  off",  to  separate. 

He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Shalap.  Corset. 

ny  w  ood, 


Which,  by  the  hcavVa  assistance  and  your  strength, 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hems  up  yet  ere  night. 

Shahspeare,  Hen.  VI. 
Scarce  can  I  s}K-ak,  ray  cltolcr  is  so  great : 
Ob  !  I  could  hew  vjt  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint. 


Yet  shall  the  axe  of  justice  hew  him  . 
And  level  with  the  root  his  lofty  crown. 

Ho,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  t 
Begaa  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk. 

Mu'ivn,  P.  I.. 

We'll  force  the  gale  wlirre  Marcus  keeps  bis 


>0U-p**!s*Kir. 


And  hew  down  all  I 


4.  To  form  or  shap 

out. 

Thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  at 
he  that  hewed  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  high. 

I  so.  xxii.  16. 

Nor  is  it  to  proper  to  hew  out  religious  reform- 
ations by  the  sword,  as  to  polish  them  by  fair  and 
equal  deputations.  A'.  Charles. 

This  river  rises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps, 
and  has  a  long  valley  that  seems  hetvn  out  on  pur. 
pose  to  give  its  waters  a  passage  amidst  ao  many 
rockt.  Addison  on  Italy. 

5,  To  form  laboriously. 

The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  frame ; 
Which,  iew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quar- 
ries came, 

The  labour  of  a  god.  Dryten,  Fob. 

Nest  unto  bricks  ore  preferred  the  square  hewn 
stone.  Mortimer. 

I  now  pais  my  days,  not  studious  nor  idle,  ra- 
ther polishing  old  workt  than  hewing  out  new. 

Pvpe  to  SuhJI. 
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Hsw.*  *.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Destruction  by  cutting  down. 

Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathful)  lund  be  bends; 
Of  whom  he  tnaset  such  havock  and  such  Aeie, 
That  swarms  of  damned  soule*  to  bell  he  sends. 

Spentrr,  F.  fi.  vi  viii.  49. 

2.  Colour.  So  Au«  whs  formerly  written. 
See  Hub. 

HVwKR.t  »•  «•  [from  Arte.]  One  whose 
employment  is  to  cut  wood  or  stone. 

From  Use  *> usrr  of  lb;  wood  unto  the  drawer  of 
thy  water.  Dent.  **i».  11. 

And  Solomon  had  fom,corc  thousand  hmvrt  in 
the  tnouotains.  1  Aingt,  v.  1 3. 

That  is,  anren  of  atone ;  for  timber  <raa  hewed 
by  Hiram's  servants  in  Lebanon.  Poind. 

Hb'xachord.*  a.  t.  [fif  and  rots),  Gr.] 
Ia  musick,  a  concord,  commonly  called 
a  sixth. 

Hexae'dron.*  n.t.  [f{  and  itys,  Gr.]  In 
geometry,  a  cube. 

HE'X  AGON.  ».  *.  [hexagone,  French  ;  it 
and  7»r/«.]    A  figure  of  six  sides  or 
uiigles :  the  most  capacious  of  all  the  I 
figures  that  can  be  added  to  each  other  I 
without  any  interstice ;  and  therefore 
the  cells  in  honeycombs  arc  of  that  form. 

Hexa'oonal.  adj.  [from  hexagon.']  Having 
six  sides  or  corners. 

As  for  the  figures  of  crystal,  it  la  for  the  moat 
part  ketogtaat,  or  sil-ramrrcd.  Brown. 

Many  of  them  shoot  into  regular  figures ;  as 
crystal  and  basuu-d  diamoods  into  kaagmwL  Ray. 

Hexa'oony.  ft.  *.  [from  hexagon.]  A  fi- 
gure  of  six  angles. 

When  I  read  in  St.  Ambrose  of  •enagimaea,  or 
keiangular  cellars  of  bees,  did  I  therefore  con- 
clude that  they  were  mithcmaucions? 

Bp.  BrumhaU  against  Hohlyt, 

HEXATOETEIt.  n.t.  [«'f  and furw.J  A 
verse  of  six  feet. 

The  Latin  hmmtter  has  more  feet  than  the 
English  liCTuick.  Drydm. 

Hexa'meteh.*  adj.  Having  six  metrical 
feet. 

Like  Ovid's  Fasti,  in  hexameter  and  pentameter 
rerse.  Dr.  ifarton,  Eu.  m  Pope. 

Hexamb'trical.*  \  adj.  Consisting  of 
Hexa'mbtrick.     I  hexameters. 

That  Orid  among  the  Latin  poets  was  Milton's 
favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  hut 
his  Aeroaaerric  poetry. 

rYartan,  Prtf.  Ij  tfUUm't  Sen.  Poemt. 

I  have  slrrady  cited  his  veruon  of  N'ajogvorjfnfc's 
hezametrictd  poem.    Warim,  Hut.  B.  P.  iii.  458. 

Hb'xapede.*  n.$.  [ff.Gr.  and  pedes,  Lat.] 
A  fathom.  Cockeram. 

Hexa'ncular.  adj.  [«{  and  angulut,  LaL] 
Having  six  corners. 

Itexangnlnr  sprigs  or  shoots  of  crystal. 

H'oartirard. 

IIe'xapod.  n.t.  [ffand  «s*«c.]  An  animal 
with  six  feet 

I  take  those  to  have  beeo  the  hexapode,  from 
which  the  greater  sort  of  beetles  come ;  for  that 
sort  of  hempodt  are  eaten  in  America,  Ray. 

Hexas'tick.t   n.  t.   [?Jf  and  r»'sc*t.  Gr. 
Usually  written  hexastick  ;  but  hexashch 
would  be  more  correct.  It  was  formerly 
hexastichon.]    A  poem  of  six  lines. 
His  request  to  Diana  in  an  kennich, 

SeUen  en  Drayton' i  Po/yM.  8.  I. 
That  famous  Afxasric*  which  Sannasarius  made. 

HowtH,  l*tt.  i.  i.  36. 
The  following  Arraatfe  oo  a  similar  subject,  is  of 
the  same  rude  period.    Warim,  Hist.  B.  P.  i-  SO. 


He'xastylb.*  n.  t.  [if  and  rvX»<,  Gr.]  In 
architecture,  a  building  with  six  co- 
lumns in  front.  i 
Hey.  interj.  [from  high.]  An  expression 
of  joy,  or  mutual  exhortation:  the  con- 
trary to  the  Latin  hei. 

Shad  well  from  the  town  retires. 
To  bless  the  wood  with  peaceful  lyric*: : 
Then  hry  Cat  praise  and  panegyric*.  Prior. 

Hry.*    See,  under  Hay,  To  dance  the 

Hat,  and  also  Heydbocy. 
He'yday.+  interj.  [for  high  day.]  An 
expression  of  frolick  and  exultation,  and 
sometimes  of  wonder ;  pronounced  high- 
day. 

'Twaa  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady. 
Not  lore,  if  any  lov'd  ber,  heyday  /  Hndthrat. 

He'yday.  ft.  t.   A  frolick  ;  wiidness. 

The  heyday  in  the  blood  m  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgement.  Xsnjrtjvwf. 

He'ydecuy.t  n.  t.  [perhaps  from  heyday, 
and  guise,  meaning  in  a  frolick  manner ; 
or  from  hay,  in  the  sense  of  dancing  the 
hay,  i.  e.  in  a  figure  or  company  of  eight, 
huit,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson  merely  notices 
this  word  as  if  it  were  heydegive,  and 
corrupts  the  example  in  Spenser  ac- 
cordingly. There  is  no  such  word  as 
heydegivet.]  A  kind  of  dance  ;  a  coun- 
try-dance, or  round,  as  the  contemporary 
commentator  on  Spenser  explains  it. 

Friendly  Faeries,  met  with  many  Graces, 
And  lightfoot  Nymphs,  can  rhase  tbc  lingriog  night 
With  htydefupes  sad  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Scienter,  Step.  Cat.  June. 
Our  banquet  done,  we  had  our  musick  by. 
And  then,  you  know,  the  youth  must  needs  go 
dance, 

First,  gsllkrda  ;  then,  larousse  ;  and  hrulegy, 

IhrWr  Work  of  a  Young  IT*,  (1577.) 
The  nimble  fVm\m»»  ruls 
D*dcc  hy-day-gie,  amongst  the  bills, 

DrayUm,  Polyolh.  &  5.  Arg. 
By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadowes  greene, 
We  nightly  dance  our  hey-doy  emte. 

OU  Sangof  Botm  Goad/cUou. 

Hr'yward.*    See  Hayward. 
Hia'tion.  h.  t.  [from  hio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  gaping. 

Men  ol>vrs'ing  the  continual  huvlian,  or  holding 

open  the  camelion's  mouth,  conceive  the  intention 
thereof  to  recipe  the  slimont  of  air ;  but  Una  is 

Drown,  Vntg.  Err. 

Hia'tus.  it.  s.  [hiatus,  Lat.] 

1.  An  aperture;  a  gaping  breach. 
Those  A*afai*rs  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

w.iert'jy  die  abyu  below  opens  into  stid  commu- 
nicates with  it.  Waadu'ard. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  by  the  suc- 
cession of  an  initial  to  a  final  vowel. 

The  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with  more  cure 
in  poetry  than  in  oratory;  and  I  would  try  to 
prevent  it,  unless  where  the  cutting  off  is  more 
prejudicial  to  the  sound  than  the  aulas  itself. 

Pope. 

Hibk'rval.  adj.  Ihihemus,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  winter. 

This  star  should  rather  manifest  it*  srarming 
power  in  the  winter,  when  it  remains  conjoined 
with  lite  sun  in  its  hUernat  conversion. 

Drown,  Vutg.  Err. 

HIBETINIAN.*  ».  *.  [HStrau,  from 
Hibernia,  the  Latin  name  of  Ireland  ; 
Wbernie,  old  French ;  pibejmut.  Sax. ; 


HID 

J  adopted,  according  to  some,  from  Jticria, 
and  the  Iberi,  in  Spain ;  according  to 
others  from  the  Celt,  ibh,  ivar,  denoting 
xvestem.]    An  Irishman. 

There  is  one  HAemion,  whose  mind  is  superior 
to  the  general  delusion,  as  his  talents  and  erudition 

present  day. 

Campiell,  Bed.  and  Lit.  Hut.  of  IreL  p.  S60. 

HtBB'BNiAN.*  adj.    Relating  to  Ireland. 

Hibe'rnicism.»  n.  s.  [Lat.  Hibernicus.] 
A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  natives 
of  Ireland. 

HICCIUS  DOCTIUS.f  n.t.  [corrupt- 
ed, I  fancy,  from  hie  est  doctus,  this  or 
here  is  the  learned  man.  Used  by  jug- 
glers of  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
The  term  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  veneration  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholick  priests  were,  in  old  times, 
held ;  the  presence  of  whom,  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  was  announced 

doctus!  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiq. 
vol.  ii.  p.  417.]  A  cant  word  for  a  jug- 
gler ;  one  that  plays  fast  and  loose. 

An  old  dull  sot,  who  told  the  clock 
For  many  years  at  Bridewell  dock, 
At  Westminster  and  HiraVs-hnll, 
And  atrctsu  (im'tiui  play'd  in  all ; 
Where,  in  nil  gnvrrnmrnta  and  times, 

HICCO'UGH.f  n.s.  [hicien,  iwh! 
Dr.  Johnson. — The  orthography  of  this 
word  is  very  unsettled ;  some  writing 
hiccup;  Others,  hiccough,  hick,  hickoc, 
and  nicJtet.  The  last  is  French,  hoquet ; 
and  base  Latin,  hooveta.  —  Hick  is  Doth 
Danish  and  Belgick,  and  may  be  the 
British  i>  also;  or  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  any  of  the  rest.  Hiccup,  or 
hickup,  is  the  Belgick  huckup,  as  hichoc 
is  their  hickhock.  Hiccough  is  to  given, 
because  it  seems  to  have  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  cough.  Fegge.— From 
the  Su.  Goth.  hicJca,  whence  our  old 
word  vexing  in  the  same  sense.]  A 
convulsion  of  the  stomach  producing 
sobs. 

So  by  an  abbey's  skeleton  of  late 
I  heard  an  echo  supererogate 
Through  imperfection,  and  the  voice  restore, 
As  if  she  had  the  aaccosujA  o'er  and  o'er.  Oer.i'rfcrLl. 

Soeexing  curctfa  tlic  aiccouga,  and  is  profitable 
unto  women  in  bard  labour,    ifrutwt,  Fulg.  Err. 

If  the  stomach  be  hurt,  singultus  or  kkcaugh 
follows.  U'strmea,  Surgery. 

To  Hi'ccouuii.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  sob  with  convulsion  of  the  stomach. 

To  Hi'CKur.  f.  n.  [corrupted  from  hic- 
cough.] To  sob  with  a  convulsed 
stomach. 

Quoth  he,  to  bid  me  not  to  love. 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move, 
My  tV'srd  to  Kra*r>  my  oars  to  prick  up. 
Or,  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  kiclmp.  HndOrau 

Hi'CKWAt.i..tl  n.s-  A  bird;  a  kind  of 
Hi'ckway.    j    small  woodpecker. 

Chambers. 

HiD.f  1  part.  pass,  of  hide.  [Sax.  hit*, 
Hi'DDEfi.  J  hibbe.] 

Thus  tame  shall  be  achie-v'd,  renown  on  earth ; 
And  what  most  merits  fame,  in  silence  aid. 

MdtoHg  P.  1  • 
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Left  them  supcriour.  Milltn,  P.  L. 

Nature  and  nature'*  lain  lay  hid  in  nlgbt ; 
God  said.  Let  Newton  be,  end  all  was  light.  PqK. 
Hi'ddes'ly.*  adv.  [from  hidden.]  Privily: 
secretly.         Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Hi'DAtitu*  n.  s.  [from  hide.}    A  tax  for- 
merly laid  on  every  hide  of  land. 
HIDA  LGO.*  n.  t.  [Spanish.]    One  of 
noble  birth. 

Of  all  the  miseries  which  he  had  endured,  tin's 
was  the  greatest ;  thai  he,  an  hidalgo,  a  gentleman 
of  Spain,  should  live  to  become  a  servant. 

Terry,  Vtytge  (»  East  Ind.  (IG.5S,)  p  IG9. 
To  HIDE.  v.  a.  pruter.  hid;  part.  pass. 
hid  or  hidden,  [hiban,  Sax.]    To  con- 
ceal ;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight 
or  knowledge. 

Avium,  anilquit  my  tight ;  let  the  earth  hide 
thee !  fflniijieorf. 
Hi<  reason*  arc  a>  (wo  grains  of  wheat  hid  ia 
Ift  obushcU  of  chaff.    Shakspeare,  Merth.  nf  Yen. 

Nile  heart  lam  knocking  at  His  wi'nfuUf  gate*, 
And  net!  Ilia  hidden  spring,  and  fears  bis  nephews' 
blet.  Ihydm. 
Thus  the  lire  of  gods  and  men  Mow  : 
What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 

Dryden. 

The  several  parts  lajr  kiddtn  la  the  piece ; 
The  occasion  but  eterted  tlist,  or  ibis.  Dryden. 

Tlien  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  provide. 
Which  love  and  me  from  publick  scorn  uuy  hide- 

X»rVi.'in. 

Sou  hid  with  navies,  chariots  passing  o'er 
The  channel,  on  a  bridge  from  shore  to  shore. 

Drylim . 

With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may 
we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where  there  are  such 
of  virtue  and  knowledge,  such  Inei- 
of  perfection  I  Aii.Uym. 
The  crafty  being  make*  a  touch  longer  voyage 
than  Ulysses,  puts  in  practice  many  more  wiles, 
and  hides  himself  under  a  greater  variety  of  shapes. 

jidditvn. 

Hell  trembles  at  the  sight,  and  hidrt  its  bead 
In  utmost  darkness,  while  on  earth  each  heart 
Is  fill'd  with  peace.  Rowe,  Royal  Centers'. 

To  Hide.  v.  m.  To  lie  hid  j  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

A  fox,  hard  run,  begged  of  a  countryman  to 
help  him  to  some  hiding  place,  E'  Ettrange. 

Our  bolder  talents  iu  full  view  display 'd  ; 
Your  virtues  open  fairest  in  the  shade  1 
Bred  to  disguise,  in  publick  'tis  you  hide, 
Where  none  distinguish  'twUt  your 
pride, 

Weakness  or  delicacy.  Pope. 

Hide  and  Seek.  it.  t.  A  play  in  which 
some  hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks 
them. 

The  boys  and  girls  would  venture  to  corrto  and 
play  at  hide  and  teek  in  my  hair. 

Sirtfl,  Gntlieer'i  Trtmlt. 

HlDE.t  n.t.  [hybe.Sax.;  haude,  Dutch.] 
].  The  skin  of  any  animal,  cither  raw  or 
dressed. 

The  I  rcrohling  weapon  past 
Through  nino  bull  aioVs,  each  under  other  pbve'd 
On  his  broad  shield.  Dryden. 

Piustratus  was  first  to  grs«p  their  hands, 
And  spread  toft  hviet  upon  the  yellow  sands. 

Pope. 

1.  The  human  skin :  in  contempt. 

Ob,  tvger's  heart,  wrapt  in  a  woman's  kid.- ' 
How  could'st  thou  drum  the  life-blood  of  the 
child  ?  Shalrjvare. 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back  ;  a  famish'd  face  he  bean. 

Dryden. 

:i.  A  certain  quantity  of  land,  [hide,  hydc, 
I'r. ;  hida,  barbarous  Latin,  us  much  as 
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one  plough  can  till ;  btba,  hyt>«,  Saxon. 
"  When  the  realm  wus  first  divided  iuto 
hides,  a  hide  contained  100  acres,  that 
is,  120  according  tn  English  measure. 
— The  just  value  of  a  hide,  that  might 
fit  the  whole  kingdom,  never  appears 
from  Domesday ;  and  was  ever  of  an 
uncertain  quantity."  Kclham  on  Domes- 
day Book,  p.  231.3 

One  of  the  first  things  was  a  more  particular 
inquisition  than  bad  been  before  or  every  hide  of 
land  within  the  precincts  of  his  conquest,  and  how 
tbey  vcre  holdcn.  If'uftun. 

HiDEBOu'ND.f  adj.  [hide  and  bound.] 

1.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  hidebouwl  when 
his  skin  sticks  so  hard  to  his  ribs  and 
back,  that  you  cannot  with  your  hand 
pull  up  or  loosen  the  one  from  the 
other.  It  sometimes  comes  by  poverty 
and  bad  keeping ;  at  other  times  from 
over-riding,  or  a  surfeit.  Farrier's  Did. 

2.  [In  trees.]  Being  in  the  state  in 
which  the  bark  will  not  give  way  to  the 
growth. 

A  root  of  a  tree  may  be  hidebound,  but  rt  will 
not  keen  tvpen  without  somewhat  put  into  it. 

Bacon.  A'«;.  Hi*. 

like  stinted  hid^ound  trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot.  Su«ft. 

3.  Harsh ;  untractable. 

To  blot  or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with 
tire  hidebound  humour,  which  he  calls  his  judge- 
ment. Milton,  jireopugitica. 

And  still  the  antiher  uni  hidehounder 
The  damsels  prove,  become  the  fonder.  Hudibrai. 

to  be 
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S.  It  is  used  by  Spenser  in  a 
now  retained  ;  detestable. 


mm.  Kv.  Con/.  P.  i. 


*.  Ni 


i»gardly;  penurious; 
c  bath  wealth;  yet  be 


parsimonious, 
will  scarce  use  it, 

though  to  purchase  his  own 
his  poor  hiditound  carcass,  an 
body  to  enrich  his  purse. 

Stofwd'i  AToftC  (lfill,)  P-  i-  P-  01. 
Hath  my  purse  been  hulrhound  to  my  hungry 
brother?        Quark*,  Judf.  .$  Mer.  The  Swearer. 

Cares  and  sleepless  nights  tormented  with  con- 
tinual bulling*  a  hxdehound  miser. 

Su-vatim  of  Paradise,  #e-  (1083,)  p.  79. 

HI'DEOUS.t  adj.  [hideux,  Fr.  Dr.  John- 
son.—  Perhaps  from  the  Icel.  heide,  a 
desert,  a  wild  frightful  place.  Our 
word  at  first  was  hidotts :  "  So  hidous 
is  the  shoure,"  i.  e.  dreadful.  Chaucer, 
Mill.  Talc.] 

1.  Horrible :  dreadful ;  shocking, 

If  he  could  lave  turned  himself  to  »s  many  forms 
as  Proteus,  every  form  should  have  been  made 
hideous.  Sidney. 

Some  monster  in  thy  thoughts. 
Too  knhous  to  be  shewn.        Shak^peare,  OtheVo. 

I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death  '. 
Hell  trembled  at  the  hintvui  name,  and  sigh'd 
From  all  her  cavus,  and  back  resounded  death. 

ildlm,  P.  I.. 

Her  eyes  grew  stuTcn'd,  and  with  sulphur  burn ; 
Her  Ail/emu  looks  and  hellish  form  return ; 
Her  curling  snakes  with  hissings  UK  tlw  place. 
And  open  all  the  furies  of  hir  face.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  commonly  used  of  risible  objects : 
the  following  use  is  less  authorised. 

'Tis  forced  through  tlw  hiatuses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the 
sea  into  the  IDW  horrlhlc  disorder,  making  it  rage 
oud  roar  with  a  most  hideous  and  amaxinir  noise. 

Woodward,  X«t.  Mist. 


Hi'deouslv.  adv.  [from  hideous."] 
ribly;  dreadfully;  in  a 
shocks. 

I  am  myself 
To  welcome  tlw  coiuliuon  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy.  Shakspeare. 

Tliis,  in  the  prevent  application,  is  hideoutly 
profane ;  but  the  sense  is  intelligible. 

Collier's  Defence. 

Hi'DKons»fKss.+  n.s.  [from  hideous.]  Hor- 
riblettcss;  dreadful ness ;  terrour. 

Go  antickly,  and  sliew  outward  hideonsneu. 

Much  Ado. 

She  presented  in  her  trusty  glass 
The  faitliful  copy  of  my  hide-*unru. 

Beaumont,  Psych.  (16J1.J  p.  79. 

Hi'DEit.t  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  One  that 
hides.  Sherwood. 

Hi'dixo*  n.t.  [from  To  hide.]  Con- 
cealment ;  the  act  of  withholding 
eight. 

There  was  tlw  killing  of  his  power.  II ah.  iiL  4. 

HiDixci-FLACE.*  n.  t.    A  place  of  con- 
cealment. 

Had  they  now  known  the  world,  and  the  hiding- 
plaeet  that  are  therein,  they  would  have  gone  into 
the  dens  and  rocks  of  tlw  mountains. 

Shuctfard  on  the  Creation,  p.  204. 

To  IIIE-f  f.  n.  [hijan,  hi^tan,  Saxon  ; 
heua,  Icel. ;  "  Ilighc  tliou  to  come  to 
me  soonc."  Wielifle,  2  Tim.  iv.  9.  In 
the  present  version,  Do  thy  diligence. 
Spenser,  in  his  early  poetry,  writes  it 
high:  "  The  night  htgheth  fast,  it's  time 
to  be  gone."  Shep.  Cal.] 
I.  To  hasten  ;  to  go  in  haste. 

When  they  bad  atari 'd  the  changed  skies. 
They  wist  their  hour  was  spent ;  theo  each  to  rest 
him  hieu  tenser,  P.  «. 

My  will  is  even  this, 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed.  Shaksy. 

Well,  I  « ill  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  yuu  boric  me. 


Some  lo  the  shores  ilo  fly, 
Some  lo  the  woods,  or  whither  rear  advis'd ; 
But  running  from,  all  to  destruction  hit. 

The  snake  no  sooner  biss'd, 
But  virtue  heard  it,  and  away  she  hy'd.  Craiham. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Aeeurs'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  he  hie>.  Mitt.  P.  1- 

'l°hus  he  advis'd  me,  on  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  ate  tbee  to  theses.  UuUer. 

The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  kks.  Dtytl. 

2.  It  was  anciently  used  with  or  without 
the  reciprocal  pronoun.  It  is  now  al- 
most obsolete  in  all  its  uses. 

Autter  spy'd  him ; 
Cruel  Auster  thither  Ajr't/  him.  Crathau. 

Hit.»  n.s.  [from  the  verb.  Yet  retained 
in  Yorkshire,    according   to  Pcgge : 
"  Make  as  much  hie  as 
Haste;  diligence. 

lie  —  eliargcd  hem  in  hie 
To  Jurpen  for  his  life  Mime  remedie. 

Chancer,  Man  of  Lav's  Tale. 

IH'ERARCH.t  n.s.  [V;  atid  &}X\ ;  hitr- 
armte,  French.] 

1.  Tlie  chief  of  a  sacred  order. 

Angels,  by  imperial  Mimmons  csll'd, 
Forthwith  from  all  tlie  ends  of  heaven  appear'd. 
t'r>der  tlieirAMruKAs  in  orders  bright.  Milt.  P.  L. 

2.  lite  chief  of  any  establishiuent. 
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The  poiitlrk  learniog  of  accommodating  Aarr- 
orcfcr,  or  statesmen. 

Cotentry,  Pad.  to  Hyd.  Conr.S. 

Hiera'rchal.*  adj.  Ifrom  hierarchy  Be- 
longiog  to  sacred  government. 

Tlir  great  AirrercAo;  standard  ni  to  move. 

MUm,  P.  L. 

HiB»A'acniCAL.+  adj.  [Itierarchique,  Fr.] 
Belonging  to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical 
government. 

This  epistle  [of  St.  IW  to  Titui]  b  one  of  the 
three,  not  unfitly  styled  the  hierarchical  epistles, 
"  da  tuw  ccclesiasuco  cornpositaj,''  as  Tertullian 
speaks;  bring  so  many  rescripts  arxsstoncal  to 
Timothy,  and  Tiutf ;  (the  one,  dewed  by  St.  Paul 
to  slay  at  Epheuw,  primate  of  Asia ;  the  other,  left 
in  Crete,  metropolitan  of  that  and  the  neighbour 
islands ;)  directing  them,  bo*  they  ought  to  behave 
ibemseltes  in  the.  bona  of  God,  Sic. 

Ahp.  Si>u-r*ft,  Serm.  p.l. 
Bishop  Hall  wu  the  defender  of  oar  kierar- 
chicat  establishment.     Warton,  Hill.  E.  P.  it.  2. 

Hierarchy,  tt.t.  [hierarchic,  French.] 
1.  A  altered  government ;  rank  or  sub- 
ordination 01  holy  beings. 

Out  of  the  AirraroUn  of  angels  sheen, 
The  gentle  Gabriel  call'd  he  from  the  rest. 

Fairfax. 

He  rounds  the  air,  and  break*  the  bynuaick 
note* 

In  bird*,  hsaven's  choristers,  erganiek  Ihroabj ; 

Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  teem  to  be 

A  tenth  rank  in  the  bratenly  AirroreAy.  ZAm*/. 

Jchoralt,  from  the  summit  of  the  sky, 
Entiron'tl  willi  his  winged  hierarchy, 
Tbc  world  survcy'd.  Sandy!. 
These  the  supreme  king 


Each  in 


r,  and  gate  to  rob, 
the  orders  I 


I  bright. 

Jtfifteit,  P.  L. 
now  question- 
taint  in  die  "celestial  Uerarehy, 
began  to  be  to  importuned,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
divine  liturgy  via  addressed  tolely  to  bar. 

Howett,  Voc.  Feral. 
?.  Ecclesiastical  establishment. 

The  presbytery  bad  more  tympalhy  with  the 
discipline  of  Scotland  than  the  AtrrareAy  of  Eng- 
land. Baton. 

While  the  whole  Leritical  kifnrchy  cootiBtwd, 
it  was  part  of  the  mwisterial  office  to  flay  the 
sacrifices.  Soul*. 

Consider  whnt  I  bave  written,  from  rrgnrd  far 
the  church  established  under  the  hierarchy  of 
casbops*  Swift. 

HI'EROGLYPH.t  \  ft.  [hiert 
HIEROGLY'PHICK.  J  French 

sacred,  and  ykuf «,  to  carve.] 
2.  An  emblem ;  a  figure  by  which  a  word 
was  implied.  Hieroglyphicit  were  used 
before  the  alphabet  was  invented.  Hie- 
roglyph seems  to  be  the  proper  sub- 
stantive, and  hieraglyphick  the  adjective. 

He  gate  her  a  kind  expression,  by  a  quaint 
oYnce  tent  unto  her  in  a  rich  jewel,  fashioned 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  trivial  kwroftiphi 
used  in  France,  called  «  Rebut  da  Fieardy." 
Sir  G.  Buck,  UlU  of  Rich.  III.  (IS44,)  p.  I  IS. 

This  hitrr-0yi>l\Kk  of  the  Egyptian*  m  erected 
for  pajL'tiu)  id!et"tion,  manifested  in  the protection 
of  birr  young  ojses,  when  her  neat  wis  act  on  fire. 

Brawn,  V»Jg.  Err. 

A  lamp  amongst  the  Egyptians  b)  the  Atcr*- 
gtryhick  of  life.  VOkitu,  DwdaJut. 

Herodotus,  holding  the  very  tame  Utragtyjth, 
speaks  much  plainer.      Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tuh,  }  3. 

The  first  writing  men  uted  was  only  the  tlngto 
pieturva  and  gratings  of  toe  things  they  would 
represent,  which  way  of  opresuun  was  afterwards 
called  hiaKflyiAltk.  H'oodttard. 


And  the  leam'd  t 


plae'd, 

pTTsx'd. 

Pop*. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  picture. 

No  brute  ran  endure  the  taate  of  strong  liquor, 
and  consequently  it  is  againit  all  tlie  rules  of 
hieroglyph  to  assign  any  animals  as  patrons  of 

punch.  Swift. 

HiEitOGLV'pniCAL.'J  adj.  [hieroglyphique, 
HiF.nohLY'PHicK.  J     French,  from  the 
noun.]    Emblematical;   expressive  of 
some  meaning  beyond  what  immediately 
appears. 

In  this  place  stands  a  stately  hirnglyphiral 
obelisk  ofTheban  marble.  Sandy*,  Travel*. 

The  Egyptian  terpent  figures  time, 
And,  «r*pp'd,  returns  Into  hrs  prime ; 
If  my  affection  thou  would'tt  win, 
First  cast  thy  hieraglyphick  skin.  CSretWared. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hien- 
rlyjtkicml,  which  after  became  mythological,  and, 
by  a  process  of  tradition,  stole  into  a  total  terily, 
which  was  but  partly  true  in  its  morality. 

Hibhooly'piiicai.ly.  adv.  [from  hiero- 
glyp)iical.~)  Emblematically. 

Others  have  spoken  emblematically  and  Awre- 
gly/ihically  as  the  Egyptians,  and  tlte  pbtvnis  was 
he  hieroglyphick  of  the  tun.    Brawn,  Vulg.  Err. 

HI'EKOORAM.*  it.  *.  Ihierogramme, 
Fr.  Ufie,  sacred,  and  letter.]  A 

kind  of  sacred  writing. 

Hibroora'mmatick.*  adj.  [hierogram- 
matique,  Fr.  from  Aitrogram.]  Ex- 
pressive of  holy  writing, 


Clement  adds  to  cpistoUck  \ writing]  tlx 
gratnauiric,  which  was  alphabctick ;  but,  being 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  priests,  was  not  to  well 
known.  Auk,  Orig.  and  Piogr.  of  tfritinr.ch.  X 
Hieroora'mmatist.*  n.  t,  [Gr.  Itstyaatc 
stanic.]    A  writer  of  hieroglyphicks. 

There  were  two  torts  of  languages  and  cha- 
ractrre  among  the  Egyptians;  one  common,  and 
used  by  all,  constituted  for  their  trade  and  com- 
merce with  mankind,  and  which  was  that  tongue 
or  idiom  called  the  Coptic  or  Fharonic;  and  the 
other  used  only  by  priests,  prophets,  Atemarttnt- 
mariafx,  or  holy  writers,  and  the  like  persona  in 
sacerdotal  orders. 

Greeuhitl,  Art  of  Emtalnung,  p.  291. 

HiBROGRA'pniCAL.*)  adj.  [from  hitro- 
HiEnocR  AypmcK.     J     graphy.]  De- 
noting sacred  writing. 

Apuleius  describes  the  sacred  book  or  ritual  of 
the  Egyptians  as  partly  written  in  symbolic,  and 
partly  in  these  hieragrankie  characters  of  arbitrary 
institution.  AMI*,  Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Writing,  eh.  3. 

These  [characters]  were  properly  what  the 
ancients  call  Aarro^iniiAicaA  /Met, 

HIEKO'GRAPHY.  n.t.  [/i^  and  yf>ci> a-.] 

Holy  writing. 
Hiebo'locy.* 

and 

things, 

Hi'bromascy.*  n.  t.  [hierontancie,  Fr. 

Uptfuuhia,  Gr.]  Divination  by  sacrifices. 
Hl'KROPH  ANT.T    n.t.    [U;a^at**r«{.]  One 

who  teaches  rules  of  religion ;  a  priest. 

Herein  the  wantonness  of  poets,  and  too  crafts 
of  their  heathenish  priests  and  AierttpAania,  abun- 
dantly gratified  the  fancies  of  the  people. 

Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
To  come  at  the  truth  of  his  character,  be  was 
severely  intcrrogatsd  by  the  priest  or  AteronAnnt. 

H'ariurUn,  Din.  Leg.  of  Motet,  ii.  i  4. 

To  HI'GGLE.  v.  n.  [of  uncertain  ety- 
mology; probably  corrupted  from  hag- 


j'locy.*  n.t.  [hitrtdogie,  Fr.  itfie, 
Uy»<,  Gr.]    Discourse  on  sacred 


1 1.  To  chaffer;  to  be  penurious  in  a  bar- 
gam. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions  we  may 
not  be  pinching  and  niggardly  :  it  argues  an 
ignoble  mind,  where  we  have  wronged,  to  higgle 
and  dodge  in  the  amends.  Hole. 

Base  thou  art ! 
To  higgle  thus  for  a  tew  blows, 
To  gain  thy  knight  an  oplent  spouse.  ffndHrau 

Why  all  Uds  higgling  with  thy  friend 
such  a  paltry  aura  ?  l)oes  this  become  the 
roahy  of  the  noble  and  rich  John  Bull  ? 

Arhuthnot,  Hut.  of  John  SvU. 

2.  To  go  selling  provisions  from  door  to 
door.  This  seems  the  original  meaning, 
such  provisions  being  cut  into  small 
quantities. 

Hi'ggledy-pioolkdy.  adv.  A  cant  word, 
corrupted  from  higgle,  which  denotes 
any  confused  mass,  as  higglers  carry  a 
huddle  of  provisions  together. 

Hi'ooLKH.f  «.*.  [from  higgle.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Some  have  considered  it  an 
alteration  of  eggler,  a  hawker  who  col- 
lects eggt,  &c.  lor  sale.]  One  who  sells 
provisions  by  retail. 

The  Temple  itself  wat  profaned  into  a  den  of 
Uhctcs,  a  renderraus  of  kigten  and  drovers. 

Sw%dk,  Serm.  in.  311. 

HIGH.f  adj.  [Goth,  hauh  ;  Sax.  heah, 
hi j,  hih,  superl.  hierc;  Dutch,  hoog; 
whence  the  old  Fr.  hogue,  height.] 

1.  Long  upwards ;  rising  above  from  the 
surface,  or  from  the  centre :  opposed  to 
deep  or  long  dtnvnnard. 

Their  Amies,  or  mountains,  were  far  higher 
than  those  with  us  ;  whereby  the  remnants  of  the 
generation  of  men  were,  in  tuch  a  particular 
deluge,  sated.  Boom. 
The  /agArr  parts  of  the  earth  being  continually 
continually  gaining,  they 
at  length  come  to  an  equality. 

Jhrntr*,  Theory. 

2.  Elevated  in  place ;  raised  aloft :  op- 
posed to  low. 

They  that  stand  high  hate  i 


And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themeeltea  to  pieces. 

Shakepmre,  Hick.  JIT. 
High  o'er  their  heads  a  mould'ring  rock  is 
plae'd, 

That  promises  s  tail,  and  shakes  at  er'ry  blast. 

Drydett. 

Beaton  derates  our  thoughts  as  high  at  the 
stars,  arid  lends  us  through  the  *jist  Bpacvs  of  this 
mighty  fabrick  ;  yet  it  comes  far  short  of  the  real 
extent  of  even  corporeal  being.  Locke. 

$.  Exalted  in  nature. 

The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.  Bmtt  r. 

*.  Elevated  in  rank  or  condition  :  as,  high 
priest;  high  sheriff;  high  steward;  high 
bailiff ;  high  constable. 

Herod  on  bis  birth-day  made  a  supper  to  bit 
lords,  Ai*4  capui  res,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee. 

St.  Mark,  vL  SI . 
He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 

AoAsaieartr. 
O  mortals !  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  kigh  fortune,  or  endure  the  low.  Vryden. 

5.  Exalted  in  sentiment. 

—  aun'dnott 


Afifton,  P.  A*. 

6.  Difficult;  abstruse. 

They  meet  to  bear,  sod  answer  such  AfjA  things. 

7.  Boastful;  ostentatious. 
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Hi*  forces,  nfter  til  the  high  discourvrs 
mounted  really 


hundred  foot. 

Qarrnfon. 

8.  Arrogant;  proud.;  lofty. 

Him  that  hath  an  high  look,  and*  proud  heart, 
I  will  not  suffer.  Ptalm  ci.  5. 

The  govrrnour  mad*  himself  merry  with  hi* 
high  and  threatening  language,  and  sent  him  word 
b*  would  neither  giro  nor  receive  quarter. 

Clarendon. 

9.  Severe;  oppressive. 

When  there  appearcth  on  either  tide  an  high 


10. 


9.  Noble ;  i 


illustrious. 


Trust  me  f  am  exceeding  weary. 

 |  bad  thought,  ewinni  durst  not  have 

attacked  so  high  blood.  —  It  doth  n>e.  though 
it  discolours  the  complexion  of  my  greatneM  to 
acknowledge  it.  SAaArprtrr. 

The  chddren  of  Israel  went  out  with  an  high 
hand.  Kr°d.  lit.  8. 

Thou  but  a  mighty  arm ;  strong  ii  Thy  band, 
'  .  i«  Thy  right  hand.       PmIm  Unit.  13. 
?*  arm  brought  He  them  out. 

Aat,  liii.  IT. 
12.  Violent ;  tempestuous ;  loud.  Applied 
to  the  wind. 


With  an  i 


sbir»incalm*onadocciti 
at  rock.,  than  in  Ugh  .torms  are  lost. 

Denham. 

onot  wean  their  net*  in  a  Ugh  wind, 
the  winds  are  nuVd,  the 


Be  it  your  rare,  my  friend*,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury.  Addita 

13.  Tumultuous;  turbulent;  ungovern- 
able. 

Nor  only  tours 
Rain'd  at  their  eye*,  but  high  winds  worn  within 
Began  to  rise ;  A14A  passions,  anger,  hate. 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord ;  and  shook  tore 
Their  inward  stale  of  mind.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show. 
Or  exercise  their  spight  in  human  woe  ?  Dryden. 

3iscoverrd  so  tm- 
I  a  Ugh  spirit. 
Taller,  No.  831. 

14.  Full ;  complete  :  applied  to  time;  now 
used  only  in  cursory  speech. 

High  rime  now  gan  it  wax  for  Una  fair. 
To  think  of  those  nee  captive  parrots  dear. 

Spemer,  F.  Q. 

Sweet  warn  our,  when  shall  I  have  peace  with 
you? 

High  time  it  is  this  war  now  ended  were, 

S/tmtcr. 

It  was  high  time  to  do  so ;  for  it  was  now 
certain,  that  forces  were  already  upon  their  march 
towards  the  West.  Clarendon. 

It  was  Ass*  thru  for  the  lords  to  look  about 
til  cm.  C7omtdtfn. 

45.  Raised  to  any  great  degree;  as,  high 
pleasure ;  high  luxury;  a  high  per- 
formance ;  a  high  colour. 

For  Solomon,  he  liv'd  at  ease,  and  full 
Of  honour,  wealth,  high  fare.  Milton,  P.  It. 


16.  Advancing  in  latitude  from  the 

They  arc  forced  to  lake  their  course  eicl 
to  the  North,  or  low  to  the  South. 

Abbot,  Dttcript.  of  the  World. 

17.  At  the  most  perfect  state  ;  in  the 
meridian :  as,  by  the  sun  it  is  high  noon : 
whence  probably  the  foregoing  ex- 
pression, high 


It  is  yet  high  day,  neither  it  it  lime  that  the 
should  be  gathered.  Gen.  xxix.  7. 

18.  Far  advanced  into  antiquity. 

The  nominal  observation  of  the  several  days  of 
the  week,  is  very  high,  and  as  old  a*  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  named  the  tame  according  to  the 
seven  planets.  .bYosrn. 

19.  Dear;  exorbitant  in  price. 

If  tbey  must  be  good  at  so  high  a  rate,  they 
may  be  safe  at  a  cbcaper.  South. 

20.  Capital;  great;  opposed  to  little:  as, 
high  treason,  in  opposition  to  petty. 

21.  Solemn;  eminently  observable. 

Hut  sabbath  day  was  an  high  day. 

St.  JuAir,  xix.  31. 
What  ham  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar  ? 

SJndtt)<eare,  It.  John. 

22.  Loud ;  full ;  a  musical  term :  "  an 
high  or  shrill  sound."  Barret.  See  also 
the  adverb,  and  On  Hum. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  tho  iull.voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high,  awl  anthem,  clear. 

Mil  Ion,  It  Pern. 

23.  Zealous  in  the  cause  of  others:  as,  he 
was  high  in  the  praise  of  him ;  he  was  a 
high  man  for  the  king. 

2*.  A  term  applied,  some  time  after  the 
revolution,  to  the  church ;  which  was 
raised  by  the  dissenters,  in  order  to 
break  the  church  party,  by  dividing  the 
members  into  high  and  low;  and  the 
opinion  raised,  that  the  high  joined  with 
the  papists,  inclined  the  low  to  fall  in 
with  the  dissenters.  Swift,  Eiam.  No.  43. 

The  terns*  high  church,  and  low  church,  a. 
commonly  used,  do  not  so  much  denote  a  prin- 
ciple, as  they  distinguish  a  party.  They  arc  like 
words  of  battle,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
original  signification,  but  are  only  given  out  to 
keep  a  body  of  men  together,  and  to  let  Uiem 
know  friends  from  enemies. 

Ailditon,  Totter,  No.  S20. 

He  it  said,  by  the  author  of  the  Uiograpbia,  to 
hare  dvcisred  himself  of  the  party  who  bid  the 
honourable  iii>ti:ictioa  of  A igh  churchmen. 

Johnwn,  Lift  of  ToUeti . 

High.*  adv. 

1.  Aloft. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soar* 
Up  to  the  Aery  concave,  lowering  high. 

Uitim,  P.L. 

2.  Aloud. 

1  "raise  him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals. 

Putlm  cl.  5. 

S.  Powerfully. 

Had  not  the  Eternal  King  Omnipotent, 
From  bit  strong  hold  c-flicaTcD,  high  ovcr-rul'd 
And  limited  their  might.  Milton,  P.  L. 

4.  In  a  great  or  high  degree. 

My  revenges  were  high  bint  upon  him. 

Shakspeore,  Attt  WtU. 

5.  Profoundly;  with  great  degrees  of 
knowledge. 

Others  apart  tat  on  a  hill  retir'd 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  rasoo'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  rile. 

MUton,  P.  L. 

On  HlCH-t  adv. 

1.  Above;  aloft.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  high 
as  a  substantive,  with  the  following 
example  from  Dryden  ;  observing  that 
the  substantive,  which  ho  defines  high 
place,  elevation,  is  used  only  with  from 
21 


or  on.    It  is  evidently,  however,  only 
an  abverb ;  and  Dryden's  from  high 
merely  an  elliptical  expression  of  from 
on  high. 
The  windows  from  on  high  are  open. 

Itaiah,  xxiv,  IS. 
The  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. 

St.  Lute,  I.  76. 

When  he  ascended  up  en  high,  he  led  captivity 
«t»iv«.  Efiheu  iv.  8. 

The  loud 

Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  *<jA  gan  blow. 

iltllon,  P.  L. 

Which  when  the  king  of  gods  beheld  from  high, 
Hesigb'd.  Dryden. 

2.  Aloud.  Sec  the  adjective  and  adverb 
High.   »  Loud,  on  high,  Out  aloud." 

Huloet. 

Fiercely  that  atraunger  forward  cane,  and  nigh 
Approaching,  with  bold  words  and  bitter  threat 
Bud  that  same  boaster,  as  Iw  mole  on  high. 
To  leave  to  him  that  lady. 

Spenier,  F.  Q.  iii.  vile.  |«. 

To  High.*    To  hasten.   See  To  Hie. 

HioH-t  Is  much  used  in  composition, 
with  variety  of  meaning,  Dr.  Johnson 
says ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  observed, 
the  number  of  these  compositions  would 
be  much  diminished,  if  high  were  con- 
sidered as  an  adverb,  which  it  really  is, 
and  were  for  that  reason  printed  as  a 
separate  word.  Our  poets,  however, 
abundantly  use  it  in  composition,  as 
the  additions  to  such  words,  already 
given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  will  show. 

Hioh-aimed.*  adj.  Having  lofty  or  grand 


Thou,  for  all 

Thy  AicA-Wrf  hopes,  gain'dst  but  a  flaming  fall. 

Craihaw,  TranU.  of  Marino. 

High-arch  bd.*  adj.  Having  lofty  arches. 

The  high-arch'd  roofs  were  II  ll'd 
With  wealth.  Mau,  Lutan,  B.  la 

Over  the  foaming  deep  high^treh'd  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Higii-aspi'rino.  •  adj.     Having  great 


Some  uprear'd,  kigh-arph-ing  twain. 

Hp.  Hotl,  Sat.  i.  S. 
She  cbcck'd  again 
The  high-aspiring  thought. 

Moy,  Reign  of  Hen.  tl.  8.  S. 

High-ble'st.  adj.    Supremely  happy. 
The    good  whkh    we  enjoy  fro 
descend* ; 

But  from  that  us  aught  should  ascend  to  I 
So  prevalent,  at  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  AigA^rsf,  or  to  incline  his  will, 
Hard  to  belief  may  teem.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Ht'uH-BLOwN.  adj.    Swelled  much  with 
wind ;  much  inflated. 

I  hive  ventur'd, 
like  Kit  I*  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  on  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  hig A-Mnrm  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  ha*  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  mutt  for  ever  hide  me. 

SaoJr»;'mpr. 

Hi'Gn-BOBV.  adj.    Of  noble  extraction. 

Cast  round  your  eye. 
Upon  the  high-born  tirautir*  of  the  court ; 
There  chute  some  worthy  partner  of  your  I 

Hi'gh-built.  adj. 
1.  Of  lofty  structure. 
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iw  can  she  brook  the  rough  high-gvi«-  -i-a. 
whose  foamy  buck  our  ship,  well  rigjt'd 
hope  and  strong  iwirann,  must  transpoi 


I  tnow  him  __, 
1-hr  giant  I  laraphs  of  Goth  ;  hit  look 
Haughty  a*  is  hii  pile,  high  built  ami  proud. 

Miilon,  S.  A. 
S.  Covered  with  lofty  buildings. 

la  dreadful  wars 
Th»  kigk-built  elephant  hit  cutlc  rears, 
•  Looks  down  on  man  below,  and  strikes  die  Mara, 

Cmch. 

High-cli'mbiso.*  adj.    Difficult  to  as- 
cend ;  high  to  climb. 

At  when  a  scout, 
Through  dark  and  <lcwrt  wan  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  but  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  higk-ctimting  hUL 

Milton,  P.  L. 

High-coloured,  adj.    Having  n  deep  or  High-he'apbd.  adj. 

glaring  colour.  1-  Covered  with  high  piles 

A  fever  in  a  rancid  oily  blood  produce*  a  scor- 
buUck  fever  with  kigh-nimmt  urioe,  and  spot*  in 
tbc  skin.  Ftoger. 

High-day.*  adj.   Fine;  befitting  an  holi 
day. 

Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising 
Urn-  .ttofajvun-.  .Verc*.  of  Ven, 

High-dexi'gnino.   adj.     Having  great 
schemes- 

Hit  warlike  mind,  his  soul  devoid  of  fear, 
Hit  ktgk-detutnmg  thoughts  were  figur'd  there. 

DryUm. 

adj.    Highly  vaulted ; 


Don  Patttaco  caat  up  his  eyes. 
Brimful  of  tfaoogbta  to  scire  ifaia  knot  of  mine ; 
But  in  the  (all  of  hi»  kitrk  g.ung^Ut 
lie  ts^  two  on  the  road. 

Mm,  Song  of  the  Sml,  i.  U.  74. 

Hioh-oo'ino.*  adj.    Going  or  moving  at 
a  great  rate. 

How  can  the  brook  the 
Over 

With  hope  and  strong  awurance,  muat  transport 
us?  Monmger,  Rrnrgado. 

High-grown.  >  adj.     Having  the  crop 
grown  to  considerable  height. 

higk-grown  field. 
Skokipeetre,  A".  I  Mr.' 


having  lofty  arches. 

But  Ut  my  due  feet 
To 


To  walk  the  studious  clojsters  pale 
And  love  the  kigh^mbouvd  roof. 


MUtDH,  It  Ptm 

Hioh-enge'nderkd.»  adj.  Formed  aloft; 
engendered  in  the  air. 

1  tax  no*  }Oa,  ye  figments,  w iilr  unluuilness;  — 
But  yrt  1  call  you  »trv;K'  ministers, 
That  Jiave  with  i„„  ,,Mn:on.us  <l;mdi|.T%  ioin'd 
Your  kigk^m-ruder'd  I,4u1vn  '9*m«  »  brad  ' 
So  old  and  white  *»  U.i,.       s.i«t A".  Ijar. 
High-ee'd.  adj.  Pampered. 

A  favourite  mule,  high-fed.  and  in  tlie  pride  of 
flesh  and  mettle,  would  still  be  bragging  of  hit 

Hioh-fl a'misg.  adj.  Throwing  the  flame 
to  a  great  height. 

Hecatombs  of  bulls  to  Neptune  slain, 
Higk-Jlammg,  please  the  monsrch  of  the  main. 

Pope. 

High-pli'er.  n.s.   One  that  carries  his 
opinions  to  extravagance. 

She  openly  profeaseth  herself  to  be  a  kighJtier ; 
am)  it  is  not  improbable  she  may  also  be  a  Papist 

Hi'ghelown.*  adj.  [high  and fiaam,  from 
1.  Elevated;  proud. 

This  stiff-ncck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can 
bend, 

Nor  htgh-Junm  hopes  to  Reason's  lure  descend. 

Denham 

1.  Turgid ;  extravagant. 

This  fable  is  a  high-Jtou-n  hyperbole  upon  the 
mberiei  of  marriage.  L'  Bttrange. 

High-flushed.*  adj.    Elevated  ;  elated. 

That  man  greatly  tires, 
Where'er  bis  fate,  or  fame,  who  greatly  dies, 
Hlgh-fush'd  with  hope,  where  heroes  shall  despair. 

I'atuuj,  Night  7*.  8. 

High-ply'im;.  adj.  Extravagant  in  claim 
or  opinions. 

Clip  the  wings 
Of  their  kigk-fying  arbitrary  kings. 

Drgden,  Vtrg, 

High-ga'zinc.*  adj.  Looking  upwards. 
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2.  Raised  into  hjgh  piles. 

1  saw  myself  the  vast  unnumber'd  store 

Of  brass,  highJteoji'd  at  r.lilit  lIlO  [»'g;l,  (Jon.*'. 


Pop.. 


High-he'arted.*  adj.    Full  of*  heart  or 
courage. 

Come,  be  bisk-hearted  alt ! 

Jkttiun.  and  Ft.  Idand  Princcu. 

Hioh-he'bled.  adj.    Having  the  heel  of 
the  shoe  much  raised. 

By  these  embroider'd  high-href  d  shoes, 
She  shall  be  caught  as  in  a  noose-  aVt/t. 

Hi'gii-uung.  adj.    Hung  aloft. 

By  the  high-hung  taper's  light, 
I  could  discern  his  cheeks  were  glowing  red. 

Dryden. 

Higii-mk'ttled.  adj.  Proud  or  ardent  of 
spirit. 

He  fails  not  in  these  to  keep  a  stiff  reiu  on  a 
high-mettled  Pegasus ;  and  takes  care  not  to  surfeit 
here,  aa  be  bad  done  on  other  heads,  by  an  cr- 
roucuut  ;il>i]ri  lance.  Garth. 

High-mi'ndkd.  adj.    Proud  ;  arrogant. 
My  breast  I'll  burst  with  straining  of  iny 
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Hit  pnytn  of  holy  Mint*,  oad  wroogod  •ouU 
Uko  tagh-rvar%d  bulwark*  stand  before  our  Iaom. 

Shahpnrt,  Sick.  Jit. 
High-re'd.  adj.    Deeply  red. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  though  dear  as  water,  beine 
digested  upon  the  purely  white  sugar  of  lead,  as  in 
a  short  time  aflbrdrd  Akigh-red  tincture. 

Boyle  en  Colours. 

Hjgh-repe'kted.*  adj.    Repented  of  to 
the  utmost. 

My  kigh-rejttrUrd  blames, 

IXAfCi^iri   to  TT\  P. 

Skabptmt,  Alt$  WtU. 

Hioh-reso'lved.*  adj.  Resolute. 

With  a  power 
Or^.-rrWrrry  men,  betrt  to  the  spoil, 
They  hither  march  amain.        T«rw  Jndrmk*,. 
Higii-rooeed.*  adj.  .Having    a  lofty 
roof. 


But  1  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Skekipearc. 

Because  of  anbelief  tbey  were  broken  off,  and 
thou  staodest  by  (aith  i  be  not  /ugk-mitidert,  hut 
fear.  Rom.  li.  20. 

High-placed.*  adj.   Elevated  in  situ- 
ation or  rank. 

HigK-fiaeed  Macbeth 
Shall  Live  the  lease  of  nature.  SinAr]>care, 

High-pri'ncipled.  adj.  Extravagant  in 
notions  of  politicks. 

This  seem*  to  be  the  political  creed  of  all  the 
AijA.jirtnripfal  men  I  have  met  wltb.  Snip. 

High-raised.*  adj. 

1.  Raited  aloft. 

On  higk-rou'd  decks  the  haughty  Belgians 
ride.  Drydrn,  Ann.  Mir. 

2.  Raised  with  great  conceptions. 

To  our  hifh^rais'd  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent. 
Aye,  sung  before  the  anpphb*M»lour'd  throne 
To  him  that  sits  thereon.  Milton,  Ode  Sol.  Muuck. 

Higii-rb'aching.*  adj. 

1.  Reaching  upwards. 

Hell  bounds,  kigh-rtxuhingto  the  horrid  roor. 

Mtton,  P.  /.. 

2.  Ambitious ;  aspiring. 

Higk-rtockin;:  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 

Shaktnemv,  Rick.  III. 

High-reared.*  adj.   Of  lofty  structure. 


lligh^oofd,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 

Milton,  P.  R. 

Hich-se'asonbd,  adj.    Piquant  to  the 
palate. 

Be  sparing  also  uf  salt  in  the  seasoning  of  all 
Ins  victuals,  and  use  him  not  to  kigk-tcaumed 
meals.  Lodtr. 
High-se'ated.*  adj.    Fixed  above. 

Heaven's  high-teaied  top.  Milton,  P.  L. 

High-si  ghted,  adj.     Always  looking 
upwards. 

Let  high  aghled  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  tottery.  Skaktptart. 

High-spi'ritbd.  adj.    Bold ;  daring  ;  in- 
solent. 

High-sto'm ached,  adj.  Obstinate ;  lofty. 
lligk-Mtomatk'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire ; 
In  rage,  deaf  aa  Use  sea,  hasty  as  fire.  Shaktji. 

High-swe'lliko.*  adj.    Swelling  to  a 
great  height. 

Desire,  like  stormy  wind, 

Stirs  up  high-twdlmg  waves  of  hope  and  (ear. 

P.  Fletcher,  Piic.  Ed.  HI  9. 
Hioii-swoLS.*  adj.  Swoln  to  the  utmost. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-iiraln  faearfe. 

ShaJapeare,  McA.  III. 
O,  let  my  high-stii-ln  grief  distil  on  you 
TIk  saddest  dnpi  of  a  parental  dew. 

Dr.  JTriv's  Pocmt,  p.  CO. 

High-ta'sted.  adj.    (iustful ;  piquant. 

Flalt'ry  etil)  in  supnr'd  wcir*ls  betrays. 
And  poison  in  hlgh-loiud  meats  conveys. 

DenJiam. 

Hioh-to'wered.*    adj.     Having  lofty 
towers. 

Huge  cities  and  A^A-lotoerV.       Milton,  P.  R. 

High  vi'ced.  adj.    Enormously  wicked. 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  kigh^e'd  city  I 
In  the  sick  air. 

HfGH-WHOUGIIT.t  <»<//• 

1.  Agitated  to  the  i 

It  is  a  higk-vrtmght  flood  ; 
I  cannot,  'twiit  the  heaven  and  the  main, 
Descry  a  sail.  Shaitprcre,  Otkmtta 

2.  Accurately  finished  ;  nobly  laboured. 

Thou  uniniph'M,  victor  of  the  Ai#*-iiToHg«<  day. 
And  the  pleiu'd  dame,  soft  smiling,  lead's!  away. 

Ptpr. 

HI'GHLAND.f  n.  s.  [high  and  land.-} 
Mountainous  region. 

By  their  actions  we  might  rather  judge  them  In 
be  a  generation  of  highland  thieves  and  redshank*. 

Milton,  Ofmere.  on  the  AH.  of  Peace. 
The  wondering  moon 
Beholds  her  brother'a  steeds  beneath  her  own; 
The  highland*  srook'd,  cleft  by  the  piercing  rays. 

Additc-H. 

X  X 
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Ladies  in  the  Ugkkmdt  of  Scotland  use  this 
discipline  to  their  children  in  the  mid*  of  winter, 


I'ncipline  to  their  children  in 
ind  find  that  cold  water  doe. 


Highlander.  «.  t.  [from  highland.']  An 
inhabitant  of  mountains  ;  a  mountaineer 
Hi*  eahinet  council  of  highland™.  Additvn 

Ht'oHt-AUDISH.*  adj.    [from  highland."] 
Denoting  a  mountainous  country. 

The  country  round  U  altogether  so  hightanduh, 
that  sometimes,  when  I  waked  from  my  little 
reverie*,  I  really  thought  myself  at  home. 

Drummand,  Trat.  p.  10. 

Hi'ohly.  adv.  [from  high.] 

1.  With  elevation  as  to  place  and  situation 
aloft. 

2.  In  a  great  degree. 

Whatever  expedients  cao  alUy  thoae  beat* 
which  break  us  into  different  faction*,  cannot  but 
be  useful  to  the  publick,  and  highly  tend  to  in 

It  cannot  but  be  highly  requisite  for  u*  to 
enliven  our  faith,  by  dwelling  often  on  the  snmr 
consideratiom.  Atterbury. 

3.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  ambitiously. 

What  thou  wou1d»t  highly 
Thai  llxnigh  wouldst  holily  ;  wouldst  not  play 


I  dare  not  bclcnuwe  tub  own  name  ; 

But  there  m  I  wim  wont  to  higUt  Arcite, 
Now  highle  I  ITulostrat.  Chancer,  An.  Tale. 

3.  Was  named;  was  called. 


The  city  of  the  great 


highl  it  well, 
'nets  doth  dwell. 
Spenser,  F.  Q. 
d,  without  a  peer 


And  yet 

4.  With  esteem  ;  with  estimation. 

r  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of 
■c  highly  than  Ite  ought  to  tiiink. 

Rom,  xH.  3. 

Hi'uhmost.  adj.    [An  irregular  word.] 
Highest;  topmost. 

Now  n  the  tun  upon  the  highmeit  bill. 
Of  this  day'*  journey.  Shahpiart. 

Hi'GH»ESS.t  n.t.  [from  high.] 

1.  Elevation  above  the  surface  ;  altitude; 


2,  The  title  of  princes,  anciently  of  kings 


no  more  than  that  your  hitmen  oOTer'd. 


Spenser,  F.  Q.  vi.  vi.  S. 

[Sax.  hlho.]  Height.  See 


How  long  in  vain  had  nature  striv'd 
A  perfect  prince**,  ere  her  highness  came  ? 

your  royal  kifhntu.  LtryiUn. 

3.  Dignity  of  nature :  supremacy. 

Destruction  from  God  wm  a  tcrrour  to  me,  and 
by  mum  of  bis  highnett  1  could  not  endure. 

Jot,  xxxl.  S3 

+.  Excellence;  value. 

The  park  for  «  cheerful  rising  ground,  fur  groves 
and  browsings  for  the  deer,  for  rivulets  of  water, 
may  compare  with  any  for  its  highneu  in  the  whole 
land.  /TffUvtY,  Lett.  i.  ii.  8. 

HlGHT.t  [This  is  an  imperfect  verb,  used 
only  in  the  preterite  tense,  with  a  pas- 
sive signification  :  hacan,  to  call,  Saxon ; 
hcuten,  German.  Dr.  John&on. — This 
is  oot  accurate.  For,  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  past  tense,  the  laughable 
prologue  alono  iu  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  might  prove ;  but  it  was  formerly 
not  uncommon  in  other  forms  of  passive 
signification.] 

1.  Is  called;  is  named;  am  named. 

Now  highle  I  Pbiloatrat.  Chaneer,  An.  Tale. 
Bright  is  her  hew,  and  Geraldine  she  srjcal. 

LA.  Sumy,  »mgs,  fc.  (15*7,)  tel.  5.  b. 
Tbh  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  lion  higkt, 
The  trusty  Thiiby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright. 

Aatkmntre,  Midi.  A".  Cream. 

2.  To  be  called. 


Within  this  homestead  li 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer, 
So  «.'**/  I»er  cock.  ZJryaVi.,  Nun'i  Priest. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  participle 
passive:  called;  named.  It  is  now  ob- 
solete, except  in  burlesque  writings,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  but  Grose  notices  it  as 
used  in  the  North  for  called. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 
Highl  mother  Hubberi        Spenser,  Huhb.  Tale. 
On  parclnnent  scraps  yfed,  and  Wormius  highl. 

Pope,  Duneiad. 

To  Hioht.*  v.  a.  [hacan,  Sax.;  heta,  Su. 
Goth;  haitan,  gahaitan,  M.  Goth,  to 
promise,  and  to  command.  At  first,  this 
word  was  written  hete.] 

1.  To  promise.  Still  used  in  Cumberland, 
according  to  Peggc. 

He  had  hold  his  way,  as  he  had  highl. 

Chaucer,  » jfc  of  Balh',  Tale. 

2.  To  entrust. 

The  gates  stood  open  wide, 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  highl. 

Spenter,  F.  Q-  '■  i».  6. 

3.  To  command  ;  to  direct. 

But  the  sad  Steele  teix'd  not  where  it  w*  highl 
Upon  the  childe,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall. 

Sjfturr,  F.  Q.  v.  xt.  B. 

On  Hioht.*  adv.  Aloud.  See  on  High. 
He  —  spake  those  same  worries  all  en  highl. 

Chaucer,  An.  Tab. 
[He]  with  reproachful  words  him  thus  bespake 
•it  highl. 
Higiith.*  n.t. 
Height. 

That  to  the  highlh  of  tbis  great  argument, 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence.        Mill.  P.L. 

The  pillar*  or  piers  of  tire  old  building,  which 
Wykeham  made  use  of,  were  about  sixteen  feet  in 
highlh.    Louih,  Lif,  of  Fycitk.  (3d  edit. )  p.  1 97. 

Highwa'tkr.  n.t.  [high  and  water.]  The 
utmost  flow  of  the  tide. 

They  have  a  way  of  draining  lands  that  lie  below 
the  hgh-xiHer,  and  are  souiethiug  above  the  low. 
water  mark.  Mortimer. 
HiGHWA'Y.f  n.  I.  {high  and  tuny.  "  As 
the  Homans  always  elevated  their  pub- 
lick  roads  above  the  circumjacent  coun- 
try, by  a  causeway  of  stone,  or  else  by 
earth  thrown  up,  such  roads  came  to  be 
called  by  the  name,  which  they  have 
retained,  of  the  highway."  Blakeway's 
Hist,  of  Shrewsbury.] 

1.  Great  road;  publick  path. 

So  tew  there  be 
That  chine  the  narrow  path  or  seek  the  right : 
All  keep  the  broad  highway,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rathe r  for  to  go  astray.   Spenser,  F .  Q. 

Two  inscriptions  give  a  groat  light  to  the  histo- 
ries of  Appius,  who  made  the  highway,  and  of 
Fabius  the  dictator.  Addison 

Entering  on  a  broad  highxmy. 
Where  power  and  titles  scatter'd  lay, 
He  strove  to  pick  up  all  lie  found.  _  Swift. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  train  of  action  with  ap- 
parent consequence. 

I  could  mention  more  trade*  we  have  lost,  and 
are  in  me  highway  to  lose.  ChUd  on  Trade. 

Hi'okwayman.  n.  t.  [highway  and  man.] 
A  robber  that  plunders  on  the  public 
roads. 

11 
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•Ti»  lika  the  frwmclshrp  of  pickpocket,  and 
tMymen,  that  observe  strict  justice  among  them- 
selves. Itenltty. 

A  remedy  like  that  of  giving  my  money  to  an 
h^'iuvyman,  before  be  attempt*  to  take  it  by  force, 
to  prevent  the  sin  of  robbery.  Sttifl. 

Hi'glapkk.  n.t.  An  herb.  Ainmiorth. 
To  HILAR  ATE.*  v.  a.  [Lot.  hilaro.  We 
now  use  exhilarate.]    To  make  merry. 

Cocarram. 

Hila'hity.^"  b.s.  [hilaritas,  Lat.]  Mer- 
riment; gaycty. 

Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel  austerity,  bring 
in  huartiy.  Burton,  Anal,  of  MA.  \>.  SrW. 

Averraes  restrained  hi*  hilarity,  ami  made  no 
more  tlwreof  tlatn  Seneca  coromendcth,  and  wm 
allowable  in  Cato;  that  is,  a  sober  incalrsccncc 
and  regulated  estuation  from  wine.  Broun. 

Hi'lahy  Term.*  [In  law.]  The  term 
which  begins  on  the  twenty-third  of 
January :    Terminus  Sancti  Hilarii. 

CouW. 

Hild,  in  thick's  grammar,  is  interpreted 
a  lord  or  lady :  so  Hildebert  is  a  noble 
lord  ;  MathOd,  an  heroick  lady.  GiAson. 
Hi'LDiKG.f      *•  rhilb,  Saxon,  signifies  a 
lord :  perhaps  htlding  means  originally 

_    f     .  »      f  f   »  a     C  al.  _  a 


a  little  lord  in  contempt,  for  a  man  that 
has  only  the  delicacy  or  bad  qualities  of 
high  rank;  or  a  term  of  reproach  ab- 
breviated from  hinderling,  degenerate. 

Hughes's  Spenser.  Dr.  Johnson  Mr. 

H.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Malone  concur  in 
deducing  this  word  from  the  Sax.  htlban, 
to  crouch,  to  bend  down ;  and  the  former 
assimilates  this  derivation  to  that  which 
he  gives  of  cotmrd,  viz.  the  English 
cower.  But  that  word  of  shame  is  the 
ancient  French  couard,  which  took  its 
origin  from  coue,  the  tail,  as  the  Italian 
codardo  has  from  cauda,  the  same;  and 
as  the  low  Latin  caudal  hi  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  timid  and  pusillanimous. 
V.  Du  Cunge. 

1.  A  sorry,  paltry,  cowardly  fellow. 

He  was  some  hidmg  fellow,  that  bad  stolen 
The  Imww  he  rode  on.  Shalcrprare. 

If  your  lordship  6ml  him  not  a  hiding,  hold  me 
no  more  iu  your  respect.  Shnkmjmre. 

A  base  slave, 
A  hilding  (at  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth. 

Shaktpettre,  CymheliHt. 

2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  a  mean  woman. 

I  .aura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitcben  wench ; 
Helen  and  Hero,  hUdrngM  and  harlots.  Shohstvnre. 

This  idle  toy.  this  hiding  scorn*  my  power, 
And  sets  us  all  at  nought.         Howe,  Jane  Aunt. 

HILL.t  «•  *•  [btl,  Sox.  from  the  verb 
hilan,  or  helan,  to  cover.  "  Any  heap 
of  earth,  or  stone,  &c.  by  which  the  plain 
or  level  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered." 
Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  382.] 
An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a 
mouutaiti. 
My  sheep  are  thought*,  which  I  both  guide  and 


Their  pasture  is  fair  I 

Jerusalem  is  seated  on  two  hint, 
Of  height  unlike,  and  turned  side  to  side. 

Fairftu. 

Three  sides  are  sure  imbnr'd  with  crags  and  htttf, 
The  rest  is  ea?y,  scant  to  rise  ctpy'd ; 
But  mighty  bulwurks  fence  the  plainer  part : 
So  art  lielps  nature,  nature  stengtbenetb  art. 
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When  our  eye  some  prospect  would  pursue, 
D^xudinj;  from  a  hilt  looks  round  10  view. 

GrantiUe. 

A  Ail/  it  nnthing  but  die  nest  of  tome  mttal  at 
tnbteral,  which,  by  a  pbutick  virtue,  and  toe  effi- 
cacy of  subtcrruiH-TVH  fires,  converting  t)ic  ndjacent 
«-»! ttti  into  tbeir  subetajkce,  do  increnso  And  grow. 

To  Hill.*  v.  a.  [Sax.  hilan;  Goth,  kul- 
jan,  to  cover.  See  To  Hele.]  To 
cover.  A  bed-hilling  is  a  quilt  or  cover- 
let, in  the  north  of  - 
to  Grose. 

With  tlwclothct  of  bir  love 
Sheattfed  allhir  bedde  about. 

Gower,  Couf.  Am.  B.  t. 
Ye  thill  enquyre  jrf  there  be  ony  house  in  the 
warde,  that  ii  hylled  with  ony  oilier  Ihyng  than 
tyle,  or  slat,  or  lede,  for  peryl  of  fire. 

ArnottCt  Chrm.  sign.  F.  5  b. 
Thoae  mountains 
HilTd  with  snow.  Carew,  Poem*,  p.  MS. 

Hi'lled.*  adj.  [from  hilt.]  Having  hills. 
Tlie  power,  thus  stigmatised,  U  a  power  sealed 
in  the  seven-Autof  city. 

ftp.  Hurd  on  the  Proph.  Serm.  xl. 

Hi'llinc*  n.s.  [from  To  Hilu] 

1.  A  covering:  as,  "the  hytling  of  a 
house."  Prompt.  Parv.  A  bed-hilling. 
See  To  Hill. 

2.  Ad  accumulation. 

Ceeac  then,  all  you  that  aim  at  the  hilling  up 
of  fatal  gold,  and  employ  your  hours  in  a  more 
noble  traflick.  Htvnt,  Serm.  p.  41. 

Hi'llock.  a.  i.  [from  Ml.]  A  little  hill. 
Yet  weigh  this  alas !  great  is  not  great  to  the 
greater :  what,  judge  you,  doth  a  hillock  show  by 
the  lofty  Olympus  ?  Sidney. 

Sometime  "alVing  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  helms,  on  kUhcti  green. 

Milton,  L'AII. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hOtoctct 
that  lie  scattered  about  the  hottom  of  it.  is  the 
whole  circuit  of  thete  dominions.  Addumn,  on  (tab/. 

Hi'LLY.f  adj.  [from  At'//.] 

J.  Pull  of  hills;  unequal  in  the  surface. 

Towards  tire  AWfw  corners  of  Druina  remain  yet 
her  very  Aborigines,  thrust  ainoogtt  an  assembly 
of  mountains.  //rnnatf. 

Climbing  to  a  hilly  steep, 
He  views  his  herds  in  valos  afar.  I>ryden. 

Lo<  how  Uie  Noriek  plains 
Rise  hilly,  with  large  pile,  of  sla*ghtee'd"knighi». 

Philip*. 

HtBy  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining 
prospects,  though  a  man  would  chine  to  travel 

■i'luk'fa  hiTl ;  lofty. 

Better  to  hsve  liv'd 
Poor  and  obscure,  and  never  scal'd  tire  lop 
Of  hilly  empire,  than  to  die  with  fear 
To  be  thrown  headlong  dow  n  almost  as  soon 
At  we  have  reach'd  iL  /tanas,  and  Ft.  Prophcteu. 

HILT.  a.  s.  [hilc,  Suxon,  from  healban, 
to  hold.]  The  handle  of  any  thing,  par- 
ticularly of  a  sword. 

Now  sits  eiprctation  in  the  air, 
And  bides  a  sword  frum  hill  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial ;  crowns,  and 


Take  thou  the  »0t, 
And  when  my  face  is  cover'd,  as  'tit  now, 
Guide  iIkhi  the  >>word.         Shakififaret  Jul.  Cat. 

Be  hit  this  sword,  whose  blade  of  brasa  displays 
A  ruddy  gleam  ;  whose  hiU,  a  silver  blase. 

fto)*,  Odyuey. 

Hi'ltbd.*  adj.  [from  hilt.'}    Having  a 

hilt ;  as,  a  tuvet-hilled  sword. 
HIM.+  [him,  Saxon ;  imma,  Goth.] 
1.  The  oblique  case  of  he. 


Ma  he  restored  unto  my  oflce,  and  Mm  be 

hanged.  Gen.  xli 

2.  Him  was  anciently  used  for  if  in  a 
neutral  sense. 

The  subjui 
junction  joined 

3.  Sometimes  used  for  himself. 

Sweet  touch,  the  engine  that  love's  Inn*  doth 
bend, 

The  seme  wherewith  be  feels  him  dcintsl. 

Chapman,  Ovid"*  Banquet,  he.  ( I S9S. 
The  hungry  Tantal  might  have  fill'd  aim  now. 

ft  Fletcher,  Purp.  Id.  v.  64. 

Him  though!.  An  ancient  form  of  speech 
of  the  same  construction  as  mcthought ; 
meaning,  he  thought. 

Whan  he  [St.  George ]  aawe  the  arraye  of  that 
damysel,  hint  thought  Uiat  il  sbold  be  a  woman  of 
grete  worth,  Jj».  Fettle,  sign.  k.  ii. 

Him  thought  he  beard  the  softly  whiatling  wind. 

Fairfax,  Tax*,  xiu..  40. 
Him  thought  be  by  the  brook  of  Cbcrith  stood- 
ilium,  ft  B. 
Himself,  pron.  [him  and  set/.] 

1.  In  the  nominative  the  same  as  he,  only 
more  emphaiical,  and  more  expressive 
of  individual  personality. 

It  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  ancients  to  ssy, 
that  a  friend  is  another  hiautlf,  tar  that  a  friend  is 
far  more  than  himtetf.  Bacon. 

With  ehamc  remembers,  while  Innttrlf  was  one 
Of  the  same  herd,  Aiasan/tbe  same  had  done. 

lienham. 

2.  It  is  added  to  a  personal  pronoun  or 
noun  by  way  of  emphatical  discrimi- 
nation. 

He  himjrlf  returned  again.  Judge*,  iii.  19. 
God  himtetf  is  with  us  for  our  captain. 

9  Chrm.  liu.  12. 

8.  In  ancient  authors  it  is  used  neutrally 
for  itseJf. 

She  Is  advane'd 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  himtehf. 

Snaktpeare. 

In  the  oblique  cases  it  has  a  reciprocal 
signification. 
David  bid  himtelf  in  the  f  eld.    I  Sam.  xx.  24. 
5.  It  is  sometimes  not  reciprocal. 

1  perceive  it  was  not  altogether  your  brodicr'!, 
evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death ;  but  a 
provoking  merit  set  awork  by  a  reproveable  bad- 
ness in  himtelf.  Shaitpmre. 

Nothing  in  nature  can  so  peculiarly  gratify  the 
noble  dispositions  of  humanity,  as  for  one  man  to 
see  another  so  much  hiautlf  as  to  sigh  his  griefs, 
and  groan  his  pains,  to  sing  bis  joys,  and  do  and 
fsvl  every  thing  by  sympathy.  South. 

Stf  himself.    Alone;  unaccompanied. 

Ahab  went  one  way  Ay  himtelf,  and  Obadiab 
went  another  way  4y  himtehf.       J  gingt,  xviii.  6. 

His.  n.  *.  [.fit]  A  measure  of  liquids 
among  Jews,  containing  about  ten  pints. 

With  the  one  lamb  a  troth  deal  of  flour,  min- 
gled with  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil. 

Emd.  axis.  40. 

Hind.  adj.  compar.  hinder  ;  superl.  hind- 
mod,  [hynban,  Saxon.]  Backward; 
contrary  in  position  to  the  face;  as, 
hind  legs.  See  Hinder  and  Hindmost. 

Bringing  its  tail  to  its  bead,  it  bends  its  back  to 
far  till  its  head  comes  to  touch  its  hind  part,  and 
so  witll  its  armour  gathers  itself  into  a  ball.  Ray. 


Hears  Ills  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  sound  like 
And  fears'his  hind  tegs  will  o'crteke  his  fore 

Pope. 

Hixd.  n.  t.  [hinbe,  Saxon,  from  Await*, 
Latin.] 


1.  The  she  to  a  stag;  the  female  of  red 

deer. 

How  be  slew,  with  glancing  dart  amiss, 
A  gentle  hind,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life.  Spenttr,  F.  Q. 

Canst  thou  mark  when  the  kmdi  do  calve  ? 

Jok,  xxxix.  I. 

Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 
Not  though  the  braMO-footed  kind  be  slew. 

i/ryuVn. 

2.  [hine,  Sax.]   A  servant. 

A  couple  of  Ford's  knaves,  bis  kindi  were  caUtd 
forth  by  their  mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of 
foul  clothes,  to  Datchct-Un*.  Shakiymri. 

3.  [hineman,  Saxon.]  A  peasant ;  a  boor  j 
a  mean  ; 


The  Dutch,  who  came  like  greedy  Hindi  before, 
To  reap  the  harvest  tlseir  ripe  ears  did  yield 

Now  look  like  those,  when  rolling  thunders  roar, 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Drviert. 

He  cloth'd  himself  in  coarse  array, 
A  labouring  hind  in  shew.  Dryden,  Fuk. 

Hi'NDBBRRiEs.f  a.  s.  [hmbbeptan.]  The 
some  as  raspberries.  The  Saxon  word 
has  been  wrongly  interpreted  by  Lye 
frarum.  Craven  Dialect. 
To  Hi'KDER.t  r>.  a.  [hinbpian,  Sax.  hin- 
deren,  Dutch  ;  probably  from  the  Goth. 
hindar,  behind.]  To  obstruct;  to  stop; 
to  let :  to  impede. 

Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
my  way.  Gen.  xxiv.  56. 

The  whole  world  shirtcd  with  clear  tight,  and 
none  were  hindered  in  tbeir  labour.    JTurf.  xrii.  80. 

If  the  alma  were  hindered  only  by  en 
hiodcrer  is  not  tied  to  restitution,  bees 
took  not  liberty  away  from  the  giver. 

ftp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Lnmg  Holy. 
Solitude  damps  thought  and  wit ;  too  much 
company  dissipates  and  hinder*  it  from  fixing. 

Temple. 

What  hinder,  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of 
familK-s.from  having  the  same  right.  Loci*. 

To  Hi'nder  v.  n.  To  raise  hinderances ; 
to  cause  impediment. 

You  minimus  of  hindering  knot-grsss  made. 

SHnhij-rnre . 

This  objection  hinder*  not  but  that  the  heroics 
action  of  some  commander,  coterpriaed  fur  tlie 
Christian  cause,  and  executed  happily,  may  be 
written.  Dryden. 

Hi'ndkr.  adj.  [from  hind.']  That  is  in  a 
position  contrary  to  that  of  the  face : 
opposed  to ^orr. 

Bears,  fighting  with  any  man,  stand  upon  their 
kinder  feet,  and  so  tikis  did,  being  ready  to  give 
me  a  shrewd  cmbracemcnt.  Svlncy. 

As  the  hinder  feet  of  the  horse  stuck  to  uSe 
mountain,  while  the  body  reared  up  in  the  air, 
the  poet  with  great  <"" 
sliding  off  hit  back. 

Hi'ndeuan'CK.  n.*.  [from  hinder.]  Im- 
pediment ;  let ;  stop  ;  obstruction  ;  with 
of,  sometimes  with  fo  before  the  thing 
hindered  ;  with  fo  before  the  person. 

False  opinions,  touching  the  will  of  God  to  have 
things  done,  are  wont  to  bring  forth  miglrty  and 
violent  practices  against  the  htnderantet  of  tbem, 
and  thoae  practices  new  opinions  mure  pernicious 
than  I  be  first ;  yea  most  extremely  sometimes  op- 
posite lo  the  6  rat.  Honker. 

They  must  be  in  every  Christian  church  the 
same,  except  mere  impossibility  of  so  having  it  be 
the  hindcrance.  lli^lcrr. 

What  hinderanee  have  they 
ledge  of  what  is  well  done  ? 

xx  2 
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Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 
Our  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  kiiutrtmct  in  punuit  of  love  ? 

Jhydcn. 

He  null  conquer  ill  tboe  diffiirulues,  aod  re- 
move all  these  kovlennwet  out  of  the  way  that 
lend*  to  justice.  Allerhuri/. 

Hi'ndbrbxds.*  ».  t.  pi.  Refuse  of  corn ; 
such  as  remain*  after  it  is  winnowed.  A 
northern  word.  Praise  of  Yorksh.  Ale. 
Craven  Dial.  &  Brockets 

If  1'KOKRBR.f  n.  s.  [from  hinder,]  One  or 
that  which  hinders  or  obstructs. 

Not  enterprising  lo  run  afore,  ami  so  by  Ibcir 
radttirss  become  ibe  greatest  kintUrcrt  of  such 
tilings,  as  they  more  arrogantly  than  godly  wouM 
aaetn,  by  their  own  private  authority,  most  hotly  to 


IT.  Edward  VI.  Proe.  hefore  Ike  Order  of  Common. 

( 1.547.) 

A  coadjutor  commonly  proves  an  hinderer  •  and 
by  his  envious  clashing,  doth  often  dig  his  partner's 
grave  FuUer,  /My  Slate,  p.  S73. 

Drakes,  great  Mndertrt  at  all  plowing,  grow 


Hl'NDEBUNO.t  "•«♦  [from  hind  or  hinder. 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  no  example  of  the 
word ;  and  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  in  his  remarks 
on  hilding,  (Div.  Purl.  ii.  315.)  doubts 
the  existence  of  hinderling.~)  A  paltry, 
worthless,  degenerate  animal. 

From  this  root  (AtndJ  cocnes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
htntteplinj,  properly  one  who  comes  far  behind 
his  ancestors,/;! mtlir  *u<r  opprobrium.  In  Lcgibut 
Edw.  Confess,  c.  35.  "  Occidentals*  Sasonici 
habent  in  provertdo  sumrai  despectus  hinderUng, 
i,  c.  omni  honcsutc  dejecta  ct  reeedens  imago ;" 

tlHi  t*C't^w£il  1  i IsT  llM  i^ftal \y ' * 

Callander' i  Ttn  Ane.  Scat-  Poems,  p.  56. 
Hi'.NDEnMosT.  adj.    [This  word  seems  to 
be  less  proper  than  hindmost."}  Hind- 
most ;  but ;  in  the  rear. 

He  put  tlie  handmaids  and  their  children  fore- 
most, and  Leah  and  her  children  after,  and  Rachel 
and  Joseph  huulermvit.  Gentut. 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leavi  you  SiitaV-rnsotf.  Shaitpmrc. 

Hi'ndmost.  adj.  [hind  and  motl.]  The 
last ;  the  lag ;  that  which  comes  in  the 


IT,',™ 


"lis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindi 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

SHoti/mre,  Hen.  Yl. 
He  met  tbee  by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hind- 
meet  of  thee,  even  all  tlist  were  feeble  hcbiiMl. 

that.  l»v.  IS 

I/«  liirn  retire,  betwixt  two 
The  first  of  this,  and  kin 
A  losing  gamester.  tlrydm. 

Hie  race  by  vigour,  not  by  vaunt*  is  won; 
So  take  the  hindmost,  Isrll  —  he  said,  and  run. 

P.<pe. 

llmoo'o.*  n.  i .  [Persian.  Hindoo  for 
the  people,  nud  Hindostan  for  the  coun 
try,  now  generally  used  by  natives  and 
foreigners,  were  probably  given  tbem 
by  their  neighbours  the  Persians.  The 
river  improperly  called  the  Indus  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  either  as  giving  a 
name  to  the  country,  as  many  huvc 
imagined,  or  borrowing  one  from  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander Dow,  Esq.  in  the  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  Hist,  of  Indostan,  p.  xxxi.  I. 
12.;  who  in  the  same  page  asserts,  that 
"  the  Hindoos  arc  so  called  from  Indoo 
or  Hindoo,  which  in  the  Shanscrita  lan- 


guage signifies  the  Moon."  It  is  true 
that  eendoo  is  one  of  the  names  of  the 
moon,  but  not  hindoo.  Let  it  suffice, 
that  there  are  such  words  as  Hindoo,  or 
Hindostan,  in  the  Sanskreet  language. 
In  Persian  we  find  hind  for  the  country, 
and  hindoo  for  the  people."  Wilkins's 
Hcctopndes,  1787,  p.  332. ]  An  abori- 
ginal inhabitant  of  Hindostan. 

Hie  BrilitU  laws  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
softened  and  tempered  by  a  moderate  attention  to 
the  peculiar  and  national  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo. 

Haled,  Cod*  if  Gtntoo  /.flirt,  Prcf. 

Hi's'dranck.*    See  Hinder anck. 

HINGE.f  n.  s.  [or  hingle,  front  hangle  or 
hang.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  I  believe  no  one 
ever  before  saw  or  heard  of  hingle  and 
hangle.  Ail  the  three  words,  however, 
are  merely  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  banyan,  to  hang,  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  358.  —  Mr.  Tooke  might 
have  found,  "  hinge  or  hingelt'  in  Barret's 
Alveary,  1580.  Skinner  and  others 
have  also  deduced  this  word  from  the 
verb  hang.  In  Scotland  hing  is  still 
used  for  hang ;  and  Pegge  says,  in  the 
north  of  England  also.] 

I.  Joints  upon  which  a  gate  or  door  turns. 

At  the  gale 

Of  heaven  arriv'd,  the  gate  self-open' d  wide, 
On  golden  hinges  turning.  UUlm,  I'.  I.. 

Then  from  the  autfft  their  strokes  the  gates 


And  where  the  way  they  cannot  Sod,  they  force. 

Denhatn. 

Heaven's  imperious  queen  shot  down  from  high ; 
At  her  approach  the  braxen  tinges  fly, 
The  gates  are  fore'd.  Drytlen, 

2.  The  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  East, 
West,  North,  and  South. 

Nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  kingri  of  the  world.  Mill  on,  P.  R. 

If  when  the  moon  is  in  the  King?  at  Kate, 
'1  he  l>irth  breaks  forward  Horn  its  native  rest ; 
Full  eighty  years,  if  you  two  years  abate. 
This  station  gives.  Creech,  Uanilms. 

S.  A  governing  rule  or  principle. 

The  other  hinge  of  punishment  might  turn  upon 
a  Isw,  whereby  all  men,  who  did  not  marry  by  the 
age  of  live  and  twenty,  should  pay  the  third  part 
of  their  revenue.  Temple. 
+.  To  be  off" the  HiNt.Ks.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  irregularity  and  disorder. 

The  man's  spirit  is  out  of  order  and  of  Ike 
hinges ;  and  till  that  be  put  into  its  right  frame,  he 
will  be  perpetually  disquieted.  7'i/fotiua. 

Melhinks  we  stand  on  ruins.  Nature  shakes 
About  ns,  and  this  universal  frame 
So  loose,  that  it  but  wants  another  push 
To  leap /reits  of  its  Stages.  Dryden. 

To  Hisge.  v.  a.  rfrom  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  hinges. 

2.  To  bend  as  an  hinge. 

Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  hinge  Uiy  knee ; 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  lliou'lt  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap.  SkaJcipcare. 

To  Hisgk*  v.  n.  To  turn  as  upon  a 
hinge  ;  to  hang :  as,  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  hinges  upon  this  point. 

Hikok.*  adj.  Active  ;  supple ;  pliant. 
Wilbraham's  Cheshire  Glossary. 

To  Hi'nmiate.*  )  v,  n.   [Latin,  Amnio.] 

To  Hinny.  j  To  neigh.  Cockeram. 
He  neigbeth  and  Kinnietk  i  all  is  but  himtyiug 
sophistry.  J?.  Jmtjn,  Utmh-Jomea  Fa.tr. 


To  HINT.f  v.  a,  [enter,  to  implant,  Fr, 
Skinner  and  Dr.  Johnson.  —  From  the 
hand,  Serenius.  —  From  the  Norm. 
Sax.  henbe,  to  lake  hold  on  any  thing. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lemon. — From  heacan,  to 
take  hold  of;  hint  being  something 
taken.  Mr.  H.  Tooke.]  To  bring  to 
mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  allu- 
sion ;  to  mention  imperfectly. 

For  examples  out  of  other  histories  to  him  a  few 
of  thrm.  SoMlh,  Sent.  i.  3*9. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  lo  strike, 
Just  hhu  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

In  wakiug  whispers,  and  repeated  dreams, 
To  him  pure  thought,  and  warn  tbe  favour'd  soul. 


To  Hint  at.    To  allude  to;  to  touch 


slightly  upon. 
Speakmg  ' 


Speaking  of  Augustus's  actions  lie  still  i 
bt-rs  tisst  agriculture  ought  to  be  some  waj 
at  throughout  the  whole  poem. 

AddU-n,  i 

Hint.  ii.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  miud;  remote 
allusion :  distant  insinuation. 

Let  him  strictly  observe  tile  flrst  stirrings  and 
intimations,  the  first  kinti  and  whispers  of  good 
and  evil,  that  pass  iu  Us  heart.         &>«<*,  Serm. 

2.  Suggestion  ;  intimation. 

Upon  this  Ami  I  spake ; 
9k  luv'd  me  for  tlie  danger*  I  had  pass'd. 

Skaktj<eare,  OtMU. 

Actions  are  so  full  of  < 
men  observe  some 
takr  different  hut  It, 
ations  on  them.  Addison. 

HlP.f  h.  i.  [Goth,  hups  Dutch,  hitppr; 
Sax.  htpe.  Pipef-baner-cce,  the  sciat- 
ica, or  nip  gout. 

1.  The  joint  of  tlie  thigh. 

How  now,  which  of  your  Ay*  has  the  most  pro- 
found sciatica  ?  Shaispeart. 

Hippocrates  ufltrmcth  of  the  Scythian s,  that, 
using  continual  riding,  they  were  generally  mo- 
lested with  tlw  sciatica,  or  hip  gout. 

Jlrown,  rw«.  Srr. 

2.  Tlie  haunch  ;  the  flesh  of  the  thigh. 

So  slieplierds  use 
To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  ktp 
Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten  sheep.  HuJikett. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusk  tbe  monster  grinds, 
Andnsncu'd  bis  hip  srith  one  cootinu'd  wound. 

Vrynlsn. 

3.  To  have  on  the  Hit*.  [A  low  phrase] 
To  have  an  advantage  over  another.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  from  hunting,  the  hip 
or  haunch  of  a  deer  being  the  part  com- 
monly seized  by  the  dogs. 

If  litis  poor  bractt  of  Venice,  whom  1  dierisb 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  tbe  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Caasio  en  Ik*  hip. 

Skak^<eare,  Oli.Uo. 

4.  Hip  and  Thigh.  A  phrase  used  in  our 
present  version  of  the  Bible,  and  some- 
times in  conversation,  denoting  perhaps 
complete  overthrow. 

He  smote  them  hip  and  ikigh  with  a  great 
slaughter.  Judges,  sv.  S. 

Sampson  hip  and  Ihifh,  pell-mell,  haply  with  bis 
leg  and  foot  only,  slew  the  Philistines  with  a 
great  slaugbtrr. 

Bp.  /tiraarrfacm  on  tie  0.  TVsfaoifitr,  p.  tw. 

Hip.  «.  s.  [from  heopa,  Saxon.]  The  fruit 
of  the  briar  or  the  dogrose. 

Eating  hips  and  drinking  watery  foam. 

Sptnur,  NuU.  Tuk. 
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Tbc  oak*  bear  tnaala,  the  brier*  scurlet  hips.  Sofas 
Years  of  store  of  bawi  and  Ayw  do  commonly 
portend  cold  winter..  Baean,  A'or.  Hul. 

To  Hip.  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To  sprain 
or  shoot  the  hip. 

Hi*  bone  was  hipp'd.  S'miijienrr. 

Hip.  interject.  An  exclamation,  or  calling 
to  one ;  I  he  name  as  the  Latin  eho,  hen*! 

Ainraiorth. 

To  HlPE.*  v.  h.  To  push  with  a  head. 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale.  Grose  hence 
observes,  that  "  an  ox,  apt  to  push  with 
his  horns,  is  said  to  hype."  He  adds, 
that  this  northern  word,  when  applied  to 
a  person,  as,  "  to  hype,or  hipe  at  one," 
means  to  make  mouths  at  or  affront  one. 

Hip-hop.  A  cant  word  formed  by  the 
reduplication  of  hop. 

Your  different  tastes  divide  our  poets  cares ; 
One  foot  the  sock,  t'  oilier  the  buskin  wean : 
Thus  while  he  strive*  to  please,  he's  fore'd  to  do't, 
Like  Volcius  hip-hap  in  a  tingle  boot.  CvHgrm. 

HiP.f      1  adj.   A  corruption  of  hypocon- 

Hi'ppisii.  j     driack.  Ainsvcorth. 
I  fancy  )OU  are  •  little  hippisn  i  end,  I  hope, 
you  fright  yourself  witlnui  iny  reason. 

Gram.  Sjurit.  QuitAe,  B.  9,  ell.  IS. 

Hi'pped.*  adj.  [from  the  corrupt  word 
hip."]  Melancholy. 

To  some  coffee  house  I  stray 
Kur  news,  tbc  manna  of  a  day  ; 
And  from  the  hipp'd  discourses  gather, 
That  politicks  go  by  the  weather. 

Green's  Spleen,  p.  10. 

Hi'phalt.*  adj.  [hip  and  halt.']  Lame. 
See  Hipsiiot. 

Vulcanu*  of  whom.  I  spake, 
He  had  a  rourbc  upon  the  back, 
A  ad  thereto  he  was  hippeJiatle. 

Gmtr,  Con/.  Am.  B.  5. 

Hi'ppins.*  «.  t.  pi. 

1.  Stepping  stones  over  a  brook,  [con- 
tracted  from  the  Teut.Ai/ipessTN.]  Craven 
Dialect. 

2.  Children's  cloths  ;  a  kind  of  towel :  a 
clout.  Common  in  the  north  of  England. 

Hl'PPOCAMP.*  n.  i.  [trssicajssst,  Gr.;  hip- 
pocampe,  Fr.]    A  sea-horse. 

Jove's  bright 


HlPPOCK'STAUR.  n.  i.    [nTn^a^i  hip- 
pocenlaure,  French., 
ater,  half  horse  and 


re,  French.]    A  fabulous  mon- 
1  half  man. 


,  how  are  hippKtntaurs 
and  chimera's  to  be  imaged,  which  are  tilings  quite 
out  of  nature,  and  whereof  we  can  have  no  notion  ? 

Jhydsn. 

Hi'ppockass.  n.s.  [hypocms,  French; 
quati  xinum  Ilippocratis.]  A  medicated 
wine. 

Sack  and  the  wrlMpic'd  hippacrast,  the  wine, 
Wasmil  the  bowl,  with  ancient  ribbons  8ne.  King. 

Hippo'cratks's  Sleeve,  n.  s.  A  woollen 
bag  made  by  joining  the  two  opposite 
angles  of  a  square  niece  of  flannel,  used 
to  strain  syrups  and  decoctions  for  clari- 
fixation.  Quittcy. 

Hippo'cratism.*  n.  *.  [from  Hippocrates.] 
The  philosophy  of  Hippocrates,  applied 
to  the  science  of  medicine ;  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Hippocrates,  considered  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  prolonging  life. 

Chambers. 
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Hi'ppodame.*  ».  s.  [ r*TSTs7a*M«,  Gr. ;  hip- 
popotame,  Fr.  Spenser  has  departed 
from  analogy  in  writing  hippodame.]  A 
sea-horse. 

Infernal  lags,  centaurs,  fiends.  hipjMxiamet. 

Spenser,  F.  «.  P.  is.  30. 
Trill  his  swift  cham  might  lave  passage  wyde, 
Which  fourc  great  Upptdamrs  did  draw,  in  tcme- 
wise  tydc.  Sptnitr,  F.  Q.  iii.  «i.  40. 

Hi'ppodromk.*  n.  s.  I'wtif,  a  horse,  and 
tfip*(,  a  course,  Gr. ;  hippodrome,  Fr.] 
A  course  for  chariot  and  horse  races,  or 


Within  the  hippodrome  mnuy  of  Ui*  cavalry  used 
to  ride.  Si  T.  Herhert,  True.  p.  IG->. 

Stukely  suppose*  these  two  banks  to  have 
formed  the  ground  for  a  British  Inppodrome.  or 
borse-wc.        H'nrUn,  Hid. ./  AuUiitgtm,  p. 70. 

Ht'ppooaiPF.t  ».  i.  [5ww*c  and  •yst/tf. ;  hip- 
pojrrjffe,  French.]  A  winged  horse  ;  a 
being  imagined  by  Ariosto. 

He  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  kippvgrif  bore  through  the  air  sublime. 

MiUon,  P.  R 

A  centaur,  hipp*t,ryi*,  and  a  flying  dragon,  are 
things  that  were  never  seen. 

Fkelnmxi,  Ess.  on  Miracles,  p.U5. 

Hippopo'tamcs.  n.  s.  [!inrs<  and  w.t«si»C'J 
The  river  horse.  An  animal  found  in 
the  Nile. 

HrpsiioT.f  adj.  [ArjoandsAo/.]  Sprained 
or  dislocated  in  the  hip. 

'11m  6cld  this  hip-tku  grammarian  cannot  tot 
into  right  frame  of  construction,  neither  her*  in 
the  similitude,  nor  in  the  following  radlltion 
thereof.  Milieu,  Apsl./or  Smettvmnuus. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so  like 
a  fool,  as  if  you  were  hip-shot  t  say*  the  gooae  to 
tlsat  gosling.  L' Estrange. 

Hrptvoa  r.  n.  i.  [hip  and  tew/.]    A  plant. 

Ainsworih. 

Ilia.*  [Sax.  hypa,  t>J~  them.']    In  our  old 

language  is  their. 
To  HI KE-t  v.  a.  [hypan,  Saxon;  from 

the  Cytnr.  hur,  merccs.    Sercuius  ] 

1.  To  procure  any  thing  for  temporary 
use  at  a  certain  price. 

His  sordid  avarice  rakes 
In  eicremcnts,  and  hires  the  jakes.   Ihrylrn,  Jan. 

2.  To  engage  a  man  to  temporary  service 
for  wages. 

They  weigh  silver  in  the  balance,  and  Aire  a 
goldsmith,  and  he  maketh  it  a  god.  /saint,  slvi.  «. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  items,  whose  anna 
Art  kir'd  to  bear  their  staves.  SHakqvnrr. 
S.  To  bribe. 

Tbetnctes  Aral,  'tis  doubtful  srhetlier  htr'J, 
Or  so  the  Trojan  destiny  requir'd, 
Muv'd  tlut  Use  ramparts  might  be  broken  down. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  engage  for  pay ;  with  the  reciprocal 
word. 

Titty  that  were  full,  hired  out  themselves  for 
bread  ;  and  they  that  were  hungry,  ceased. 

1  AW  ii.  5. 

5.  To  let ;  to  set  for  a  time  at  a  certain 
price.  This,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  has 
sometimes  the  particle  out ;  as,  he  Aire*/ 
out  his  house  to  strangers.  Dr.  John- 
son.— This  sense  seems  to  be  the  pri- 
mary one  ;  at  least,  it  is  very  ancient. 

A  nun  pJauirtod  a  vyneyard,  and  set  an  hegge 
ubout  it,  and  dalf  a  lake,  and  txildid  a  lour,  and 
hired  it  to  liUeris,  (in  the  present  version,  Irs  it  est/.  ]  ^ 
ITietife,  St,  Mori,  tii.i. 

Hins.  ».  *.  [hype,  Saxon. J  i 
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1.  Reward  or  recompence  paid  for  the  use 
of  any  thing. 

2.  Wages  paid  for  service. 

Great  thanks  and  goodly  meed  to  that  good  sire. 
He,  thence  departing,  gave  for  his  pains'  Aire. 

Spenser,  >'.  ti- 
I  lure  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  tlirifty  Aire  I  sav'd  under  your  father.  Shahs. 

Though  little  was  Uieir  Aire,  and  light  their  gain, 
Yet  somewliat  to  their  share  he  threw.  Drydti*. 

All  srtfc  and  artists  Theseus  could  command. 
Who  sold  for  Atnr,  or  wrought  for  better  fame. 

Dryd,.,. 

Hi'rele&s.*  adj.  [hire  and  «V«/.]  With- 
out hire;  not  rewarded;  not  recom- 
pensed ;  not  expecting  hire. 

Your  misbelief  my  Lirehrss  value  •corns. 

Davtnant,  Gmdiiert,  I  % 
I'octry, 

Oh  Ahrirst  science,  and  of  all  alone 

The  liberal ;  meanly  the  rest  each  state 

In  pension  treats ;  but  this  depends  on  none. 

Davmant,  Gandshtrt,  ii.  .5. 

Hi'rkling.  n.  *.  [from  hire.] 

I .  One  who  serves  for  wages. 

The  hiretrng  longs  to  see  the  shades  descend. 
That  with  the  tedious  d«y  hi-  toil  might  end, 
And  be  his  pay  receive.  .SVmih/*. 

Id  the  framing  of  Hiero's  ship  there  were  three 
hundred  carpenters  employed  for  a  year,  T 
many  other  Airrnstgs  for  carriages.  ITilhms,  I 

"I  is  frequent  here  to  see  a  rreeborn  son 
On  the  left  hand  of  a  rich  hvetmg  run.  Dry  A.  Jut. 

II.  A  mercenary;  a  prostitute. 

Now  she  shades  thy  evening  walk  with  bays, 
No  Atrrrov  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.  I'apr. 

Hi'ltELlNG.  adj.  Serring  for  hire ;  venal ; 
mercenary ;  doing  what  is  done  for 
money. 

Then  trumpets,  torches,  and  a  tedious  crt* 
Of  hireling  mourners  for  his  funeral  due.  Drydr*. 

Hi'rkr.  n.  t.  [from  hire.] 

1.  One  who  uses  any  thing,  paying  a  re- 
compense ;  one  who  employs  others, 
paying  wages. 

1.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  one  who  keeps 
small  horses  to  let. 

To  Hi'rplr.*   See  To  Hebple. 

To  Hi'bsle.*  v.  «.  [Jeut'  *r*el*»t  cessim 
ire,  tcrgiversari.]  To  move  about.  Cra- 
ven Dial. 

Hirst.*    See  Hurst. 

HIRSUTE.^  adj.  [hirsute,  Lat.] 

I.  Rough;  rugged;  shaggy. 

There  are  bulbous,  fibrous,  and  ksrtssU  roots : 
the  hxnuJe  is  a  middle  sort,  between  the  bulbous 
and  fibrous ;  that  besides  the  putting  forth  sap 
upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

An  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on 
scraps.    Bvrlan,  Anal,  ef  Met.    To  the  Ueader. 

Tlicir  bodies,  that  arc  affected  with  this  universal 
melancholy,  are  most  part  black;—  hirsute  they 
are  and  lean.         Barton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  'JO I. 

1.  Of  coarse  manners ;  of  rough  be- 
haviour. 

He  looked  elderly,  and  was  cynical  and  hirsute 
in  bis  behaviour.  l  ift  of  A.  Wood,  p.  109. 

Hirsu'teness.*  n.  j.  [from  hirsute.] 
Hairiness. 

Leanness,  kirsutentst,  broad  veins,  much  lair 
on  the  brows,  &c  shew  melancholy. 

Burton,  Anau  of  Met.  p.  St. 

His.t  pronoun  possessive,  [hyr,  Saxon; 
i.  e.  he's.] 

1.  The  masculine  possessive.  Belonging 
to  him  that  was  before  mentioned. 
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pprpache*  makes  o*  fierce 
i  to  tbc  racking  of  »  gulpd. 

Shaktprart,  Um.  T, 
If  much  you  note  him. 
You  dull  offend  him,  and  extend  Air  pantum. 

SAuAjmctit*,  JUVii'tV-(A. 
Hm'n  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  Uiii  lair  maid ;  now  heaven  hath  all, 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 
Your  part  in  bcr  you  could  not  keep  from  death  ; 
Ilut  beav'n  keep*  Ait  part  in  eternal  IdV. 

Stiakifvarr,  Ram.  and  Jut. 
It  our  father  carry  authority  with  «udi  dispo- 
l  as  be  bean  thia  laat  surrender  of  Au,  it  will 
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Anciently  before  self. 

Every  of  us,  each  for  Aw  self,  laboured  how  to 


Ha  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  be  picked 
up  under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  lias  appropriated 
them  to  himself :  nobody  can  deny  but  the  oou 
rithtuent  is  Ail.  Lade. 
r'er  I  stoop,  be  offers  at  a  ki«  ; 

y  arms  I  stretch,  be  stretches  hit. 


2.  It  wo*  anciently  used  in  a  neutral  tense, 
where  wc  now  say  its. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  die  tree 
Unfix  Ml  earth-bound  root  ?  SAatywonr,  Maekttk. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Shall  diuy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
Id  Ail  descent.  Skakspean,  7'rosL  and  Cm). 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  be- 
hold'st, 

But  in  Au  motion  bke  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  chcrubims.  Shaks. 

This  rule  is  not  so  general,  but  tliat  it  admitted! 
hit  exceptions.  Cartut,  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 

Opium  loMth  some  of  Ait  poisonous  quality, 
if  it  be  vapoured  out,  mingled  with  spirit  of  wine. 


:t.  It  i*  sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  the 
genitive  case:  as  the  man  his  ground, 
for  the  man's  ground.  It  is  now  rarely 
thus  used,  as  iu  use  proceeded  probably 
from  a  false  opinion  that  the  j  formative 
of  the  genitive  was  Am  contracted.  Dr. 
Johnson — "  Christ  hit  sake,"  in  ourfs 
liturgy,  is  a  mistake  either  of  the  print- 
ers, or  of  the  compilers.  "  My  paper 
is  the  Ulysses  hit  bow,  in  which  every 
man  of  wit  or  learning  may  try  his 
strength."  Addison,  Guard.  No.  9bV. 
This  is  no  slip  of  Mr.  Addison's  pen: 
lie  gives  us  his  opinion  upon  this  point 
very  explicitly  in  another  place.  "  The 
same  single  letter  [*]  on  many  occa- 
sions,"  says  Addison,  "  does  the  office 
of  a  whole  word,  and  represents  the  At* 
and  her  of  our  forefathers."  Spect. 
No.  135.  "  The  latter  instance,"  Lowth 
observes,  "  might  have  shewn  him,  how 
groundless  this  notion  is :  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  the  letter  *  added 
to  a  feminine  noun  should  represent 
the  word  Am  any  more  than  it  should 
the  word  their  added  to  a  pi  urn 
as,  the  children's  bread.  But  the  direct 
derivation  of  this  case  from  the  Saxon 

fenitive  case  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
ecide  this  matter."    Lowth,  Introduce, 
to  Eng.  Grammar. 

Where  is  dus  mankind  now  ?  who  lives  to  age 
Fit  to  be  made  Mctbusalera  Au  page?  0nw. 

By  thy  fond  consort,  by  thy  father's  cares, 
By  young  Telemacbus  Air  blooming  years.  Popr. 
*.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  opposition  to 
this  nuxn's. 

Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  dw  nobles  for  their  lands. 
Desire  Ait  jewels,  and  ibis  other's  bouse.  5ka**;>. 


To  His*.*  v.  n.  To  breathe  short 
through  cold  or  pain;  to  draw  the 
breath  with  difficulty.  A  northern  word. 
Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

Hi  spid.*  adj.  [old  Fr.  hispide;  Lat.  Ail- 
pidus.]  Hough. 

John  of  die  wilderness  ?  the  hairy  child  ? 
Tli*  Aii/iid  Thisbite?  or  whet  Satyr  wild  ? 

More,  Venn  tinf.  to  Uaifl  Poem),  ICsfi. 

To  HISS.  v.  n.  [hissen,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  utter  a  noise  like  that  of  a  serpent 
and  some  other  animals.  It  is  remark- 
ablo,  that  this  word  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced without  making  the  noise 
which  it  signifies. 

In  the  bright  of  litis  bath  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Tliames,  and  eool'd  glowing  hoi,  in  that  surge, 
like  a  horseshoe  ;  think  of  dial ;  Uumg  hot. 


Tlw  mrrchants  shall  Aim  at  tbce. 
See  die  furies  arise : 
Sec  the  snake*  that  they  rear, 
How  Uwy  Aiu  in  their  Isair. 

Jhyden,  AlmnaW,  Frail. 
Against  the  steed  be  direw 
Hi*  forceful  spear,  which,  Ajamsg  as  it  flew, 
Fierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks.  Dryden. 
2.  To  condemn  at  a  public  exhibition ; 
which  is  sometimes  done  by  hissing. 

Men  shall  pursue  with  merited  disgrace ; 
Hiu,  clap  Uieir  bands,  and  from  his  country  chase. 

Sandys. 

To  Hiss.  v.  a.  [hircnn,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  condemn  by  bissing,  to  explode. 
Every  one  will  hut  him  out  to  his  disgrace. 

EccJxu.  xiii.  1. 

She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  ibe  last  art,  that 
instead  of  a  plauditc,  she  would  deserve  lo  he 
hissed  off*  the  *tiiK*'-  Jfenr. 

1  hm-L*  seen  manv  *ucv«'*Mi>n»  of  incu,  viiu  liuvt 
shot  diemvlves  into  the  world,  some  bulling  out 
upon  the  stag*  widi  vast  applause,  and  others 
Auanl  off,  and  quitting  it  with  disgrace.  Dryden. 

Will  you  venture  your  all  upon  a  cause,  which 
would  be  Ausrd  out  of  all  the  courts  as  ridiculous  ? 

Collier  on  Ihtttung. 

2.  To  procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 
Thy  mother  plays,  and  1 

Ptsy  loo ;  but  so  disgm-'d  a  parj,  whose  issue 
Will  Aiu  me  to  my  grave.      £ts*jt>.  H'mt.  Tale. 

What's  the  newest  grief? 
—  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  Aiu  die  speaker. 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.     Shakt.  Macbeth. 

Hiss.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 


1.  The  voice  of  a  serpent,  and  o 
other  animals. 

He  would  have  spake. 
But  Aiu  for  Aisi  rcturu'd  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue.  Milton,  P.  L 

2.  Censure  ;  expression  of  contempt  used 
in  theatres- 
He  beard 

On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal  Am,  the  sound 
Of  publick  scorn  !  MUton,  P-  L. 

Fierce  champion  fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  kittei,  blows  or  want,  or  loss  of  can.  Pope. 

Hi'ssisc*  n.  s.  [from  Am.] 

1.  The  noise  of  a  serpent,  and  of  some 
other  animals. 

Being  scared  with  beasts  that  pasaed  by,  and 
Atariwg  of  serpents,  they  died  for  fear.  W'mt  svii.  !>. 

2.  An  object  of  hisses  or  disgrace. 

To  make  tbeir  land  desolate,  and  a  perpetual 
fm-ung ;  t-vcry  one  thiu  psxictii  tiiereoy  iiuill  be 
astonished,  and  wsg  his  head.      Jtrem.  xviii.16. 
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Hi'ssinoly.*  adv.  [from  hissing.]  With 
whistling  sound.  Sherwood. 

HisT.f  interj.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  original :  some  have  thought  it  a 
corruption  of  AiuA,  hush  it,  husht,  hist  t 
but  I  nave  heard  that  it  is  an  Irish  verb 
commanding  silence.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  the  Latin  inter- 
jection of  silence,  si  ;  considered  as  an 
abbreviation  of  sta,  stand,  or  of  siste, 
stop.  But  it  is  most  probably  from  our 
own  word  whist,  be  silent ;  tchist,  huist, 
hist.  Sec  To  Whist.]  An  exclamation 
commanding  silence. 

The  mule  Silence  Aiu  along, 
'Lew  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  Iter  sweetest  saddest  plight, 
Smoodung  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 

MUton,  II  Pern. 

Hist,  hut,  say*  another  dart  stood  by,  away, 
dovtor  ;  for  (icrVs  a  whole  pack  nf  ili«cruli  coming. 

Swift. 

Histo'biau*  adj.  [historial,  Fr.]  Our 
elder  word  for  historical. 

An  Aiafamaf  thing  notable. 

Ckavcer,  Dact.  of  Pkys.  Tatt. 

Histo  rian,  h.s.  [historicus,  Latin;  his- 
torien,  French.]  A  writer  of  facts  and 
events ;  a  writer  of  history. 

What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recom pence 
Equal,  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
IliUonan  >  Mdtm,  P.  L. 

Our  country,  which  has  produced  writers  of  the 
lint  figure  in  every  other  kind  of  work,  has  been 
very  barren  in  good  kittariant.  Addison. 

Not  added  years  on  years  my  task  would  close. 
The  long  Auturian  of  my  country's  woe*.  /'opr. 

HISTO  RICAL.  I  adj.    [hutorione,  Ft. 
HISTO'RICK.    J     historian,  Lat.] 
1.  Containing  or  giving  an  account  of 
facts  and  events. 

Bccnu«e  (he  beginning  scemeth  abrupt,  it  needs 
that  you  know  the  occadon  of  these  several  ad- 
ventures ;  for  the  raediod  of  a  jKiet  kiHmcal  is 
not  such  as  of  an  historiographer.  Spenter. 

In  an  hiuorieat  relation  we  use  terms  that  arc 
most  proper  and  best  known.       Burnet,  Theory, 

Here  riong  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face  ; 
There  warrior 6  frowning  in  huterick  hrass.  Popt. 

1.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  history  or 
narrative. 

With  equal  justice  and  Aisle 
Their  laws,  their  toils,  dseir  i 
pare. 

Historically,  adv.  [from  historical.] 
In  the  manner  of  history ;  by  way  of 
narration. 

'Vhe  gospels,  which  are  weekly  read,  do  all  Aat- 
torieally  declare  something  which  our  I-ord  Jesus 
Christ  himseir  other  spoke,  did,  or  suffered  in 
luia  own  person.  Hooker. 

When  thai  which  the  word  of  find  dolh  but 
deliver  AistersRUYy,  we  construe  as  if  it  were 
legally  meant,  and  so  urge  il  further  than  we  can 
prove  it  we*  intended,  da  we  not  add  to  Use  laws 
of  God?  Hooker. 

After  bis  life  has  been  rather  invented  than 
written,  I  sliall  consider  him  histvrvatty  a*  an 
author,  with  regard  lo  those  work*  he  ha*  left 
behind  him.  Popf,  Essay  on  H*imtr. 

Hi'storied.*  adj.    [from  history.]  Re- 
corded in  history;  containing  history. 
Sec  Storied. 
Histo'ribr.*  n.  s.   [from  history.]  An 
old  word  for  an  historian. 

Huntingdoniensis,  doctor  Poynot's  Aitfervr, 
repi,rt«li  of  prints'  inarrisgfs. 

Martin  on  the  Marr.  of  VriaU,  (1551,)  M.  ii. 


care, 

arms  with  his  com- 
Prior. 
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To  Hiwo'Riry.  v.  a.  [from  kittoiy.-]  To 
relate ;  to  record  in  history. 

O,  muse,  hui^fy 
Her  praise,  whose  praise  to  learn  your  skill  hath 
framed  me.  Sidney. 
The  third  age  tlwy  tcm)  bistorioon ;  that  is, 
Mich  wherein  matters  bsve  ban  more  truly  kti- 
lorjAVd,  and  therefore  nut;  be  belivvvd. 

Bnmn,  Kulg.  Err. 

Historiographer,  n.  *-.  [l<r>?t*  and 
7*idw;  kitioriographe,  French.]  An  his- 
torian ;  a  writer  of  history. 

The  method  of  •  poet  historical  is  not  such  oa 
of  an  kiumignphrr.  Spenser. 

What  poor  ideas  muit  stronger*  conceive  of 
person*  famoui  among  us,  thou  Id  they  form  their 
notion*  of  them  from  the  writing*  of  those  our 
kiMorugrttpkert  f  Addison. 

I  put  the  journal*  into  a  strong  box,  after  the 
manner  of  the  historirerafikert  of  some  eastern 
monarch*.  Arlmtknol,  Hut.  of Aim  ButL 

HlSTOHto'ORAPHY.  H.  $.  [W*}t*  and  ysoxfsi.] 

The  art  or  employment  of  an  historian. 
Histokio'looy."   n.  t.  [i,-*pi'«,  and  X<7K, 
description,  discourse.]    Knowledge  of 
history ;  explanation  of  history. 

Cockeram. 

HI'STORY-t  n.t.  [If»(..'a,  Gr.  hutoria, 
Lat.  hittoirt,  French ;  from  "«■*>*,  skilful, 
knowing ;  whence  Ir*fVv,  to  inquire,  to 
explore,  to  know  by  examination,  and 
to  relate.] 

1.  A  narration  of  events  and  facts  de- 
livered with  dignity. 

Justly  Cstar  Komi  the  jtoet's  lay* ; 
It  I*  to  history  he  trust*  for  praise.  Popr ■ 

2.  Narration  ;  relation. 

The  history  part  lay  within  a  little  room. 

Wurman. 

What  histories  of  toil  could  I  declare  ? 
But  still  lofig-wtmry'd  nature  want*  repair.  Pope. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  facts  and  events. 

History,  *o  far  a*  it  relate*  to  Oie  affair*  of  the 
Bible,  i*  nccc**ary  to  divine*,  tt'ttu. 

History  Piece,  m.  i.  A  picture  repre- 
senting some  memorable  event. 

Hi*  work*  resemble  a  Urge  history  piece,  where 
even  the  lew  important  figure*  have  tome  con- 
venient place.  Pope. 

HI'STRIOM.*  n  r.  [Ft.  hittrivn  ;  Lat. 

kittrio.]  A  player.  Cockeram. 
HlsTRto'NICAL.f)  adj.  [Fr.  hittriunique, 
Histrio'nick.  j  from  the  Lat.  Am- 
fn'0.3  Befitting  the  stage ;  suitable  to 
a  player ;  becoming  a  buffoon ;  thea- 
trical. 

A  kistrionial  contempt 
Of  what » in 


B.  Jonson,  Meg*.  Lady. 
HUtrioMjcal  gesture*,  reptveeriting  unto  u* 
Apollo' <•  «>lfmniu«*  in  bl»  temple  at  Dole*. 
Peter  Smart ,  Semi,  at  Durham,  (1628,)  p.  34. 
Socb  naked  and  forlorn  (Quaker*  act  a  part 


hUta, 
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Histrionically,  adv.  [from  hutrionical.'] 
Theatrically ;  in  the  manner  of  a  buffoon. 
Hi'sTRtOJiisM.*    ■.  s.    [from  histrion.] 
Theatrical  or  feigned  representation. 

sanations  aball  cease,  and  kUtrionism 
be  over;  when  reality  aball  rule. 

Brown,  Chr.  Mor.  iO.  14. 

To  HIT.f  v.  a.  [from  icitts,  Lat.  Minsheu  ; 
from  kitte,  Danish,  to  throw  at  random, 
Junius.    From  the   Su.  Goth. 

1.  To  strike  ;8to  toucl^wfth  \  blow. 

When  I  fint  aaw  her  I  wa*  presently  stricken  ; 
and  I,  like  a  foolish  child,  that  when  any  thing 
Aft*  htm  will  strike  himself  again  Upon  it,  would 
need*  look  again,  as  though  I  would  persuade 
mine  eye*  that  they  were  deceived.  Sidney. 

Hi*  conscience  shall  hit  him  in  the  teeth,  and 
tell  him  hi*  sin  and  folly.  Soul*. 

2.  To  touch  the  mark ;  not  to  miss. 

Is  he  a  god  that  ever  flies  the  light  ? 
Or  naked  be,  dUguls'd  in  all  untruth  ? 
If  he  be  blind,  how  hituth  he  so  right  ?  Sidney. 

So  hard  it  i*  to  tremble,  and  not  to  err.  and  to 
kit  the  mark  with  a  shaking  hand.  South. 

3.  To  attain  ;  to  reach  ;  not  to  fail :  used 
of  tentative  experiments. 

Were  I  but  twenty-one, 
Tour  father's  image  is  so  air  in  yon. 
His  very  air,  thai  I  should  call  yon  brother. 
As  I  did  him.  Skak(j>enre. 

ScaiiJi  every  comment  that  your  care  can  find, 
Some  here,  some  there,  may  kit  the  poet'*  mind. 


kit  the  note*  right,  put  it  past  doubt  < 
perception,  and  retain  idea*,  and 


tJut  they  ban 
use  them  for 

patterns.  Lackt. 

Here'*  an  opportunity  to  shew  how  grrat  a 
bungler  my  author  it  in  hitting  feature*.  AtCtrbssry. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  be  conformable  to. 

Hail,  divinest  melancholy  ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  i»  too  bright 
To  Ait  tli*  wise  of  human  tight.  ifilton,  II  Pent. 

5.  To  strike  ;  to  catch  by  the  right  bait ; 
to  touch  properly. 

There  you  kU  him  ;  St.  Dominick  love*  charity 
eiu-ndingly  i  <bst  argument  never  fails  with  him. 

Drydrn. 

6.  To  Hit  of.    To  strike  out ;  to  fix  or 
determine  luckily. 

What  prince  soever  can  kit  .yfthU  great  secret, 
need  know  no  more  either  for  hi*  own  safety,  or 
that  of  the  people  be  govern*.  Tempi*. 

7.  To  Hit  out.  To  perform  by  good  luck. 

Having  die  sound  of  ancient  poets  ringing  in 
Ids  ears,  lie  mougbt  need*  in  singing  Ail  out  wine 
of  their  tunc*. 
To  HlT.f  P.  «- 

1.  To  clash  ;  to  collide. 

If  bodies  he  extension  alone,  how  can  they 
more  and  kU  on*  against  another ;  or  what  out 
in  *n  unil'unn  eslension  ? 


Bp.  Taylor,  Artif. 
this  be  called  an  An 


P.1G4. 


Nor  may 
ttterly  visard  and  hypocrisy. 

Bp.  Tttylur,  Artif.  Handsim.  p.  168. 
Though  the  world  be  histrionicxd,  and  mM  men 
live  ironically,  yet  be  Uiou  whet  thou  singly  art, 
and  jx-nonnte  only  thynelf. 

Brown,  Chr.  Har.  uL  20. 
In  coasemiaace  of  Ids  lor*  sad  hi*  knowledge 
of  the  Sufrwnic  art,  he  taught  the  choristers  over 
'  1  be  presided  to  act  play*. 

H'crtm,  Hat-  E.  P.  lii.  S8S. 


Bonr%  teeth,  and  (hells  being  »u stained  in  the 
water  with  metallicfc  corpuscle*,  ssmI  die  said  cor. 
puwle*  meeting  will!  and  Attn'ea  nnon  tbuae 
tKHlics,  beeome  ponjoinad  with  tbent.  H'todwant. 

1.  To  chance  luckily  ;  to  succeed  by  ac- 
cident ;  not  to  miss. 

On  cipectatioo  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  Ati j 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sit*. 

^ni-flKSin. 

S.  To  succeed ;  not  to  miscarry. 

The  experiment  of  binding  of  thought*  would 
be  dtssnvnWd,  and  you  are  to  not*  whether  it  kiu 
tot  the  men  part.  Bacon ,  St*.  Hitt- 

But  thuu  bring'st  valour  too  aod  wit, 
Two  things  that  seldom  fail  to  kit.  Uwh&rai. 


HIT 

Tliit  may  kit,  'tis  more  lh»n  barely 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits. 
And  millions  miss  tor  one  that  Aiu. 

i.  To  light  on. 

There  i«  s  kind  of  conveying  of  etfrctuBl  snd 
imprinting  passage*  amnngit  compliments,  wliidi 
t*  of  singular  use,  if  a  man  can  ktt  upon  it_i?aco«. 

You've  Att  upon  the  vary  string,  which  touch'd, 
Echoes  the  sound,  and  jar*  within  my  soul  1 
There  lies  my  grief.  Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

It  is  much,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that 
tlicy  should  not  find  out  the  way  of  writing 
sooner ;  sure  be  was  a  fortonale  man,  who,  after 
men  had  been  eternally  so  dull  as  not  to  find  it 
out,  had  die  luck  at  last  to  Att  upon  it,  TiUotaou. 

There's  a  just  medium  bet  wilt  eating  loo 
much  and  too  little ;  and  du*  dame  bad  AtV  upon 1 1 . 
when  the  matter  was  so  ordered  that  the  ben 
brought  her  every  day  an  egg.  L' Entrant. 

None  of  them  Ait  upon  the  art.  Aetduon . 

There's  but  a  true  and  a  false  prediction  in  any 
telling  of  fortune  1  and  a  man  that  never  AM  on 
the  right  side,  cannot  be  called  a  bad  ( 
must  miss  out  of  design. 
5.  To  agree ;  to  suit. 

Pray  you,  let  us  Ait  together.   Skakt.  AT.  Leur. 

The  number  so  eaactly  kitt. 

Hateriand,  Script,  rind.  iii.  C. 

Hit.  n.  #.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  stroke. 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dosen  paaar* 
between  you  and  him,  be  shall  not  exceed  you 
three  kilt.  Skaluptarr,  Hamlet. 

So  he  the  fem'd  Cilkian  fencer  prais  d, 
And  at  each  ast  with  wonder  seem  amst'd. 

J}ned,K 

2.  A  chance  ;  a  fortuitous  event. 

To  suppose  a  watch,  by  the  blind  Ait*  of  chance 
to  perform  diversity  of  orderly  motions,  without 
the  rrgulatlon  of  art,  this  were  the  more  pardon- 
able absurdity.  GlamAllr. 

If  the  rule  we  judge  by  be  uncertain,  it  is  odd* 
but  we  shall  judge  wrong  ;  snd  if  we  should 
judge  right,  yet  rt  is  not  properly  skill,  but 
chance ;  uot  a  true  judgement,  but  a  luck y  hit. 


But  with  more  hicky  kit  than  those 
That  use  to  make  the  star*  depose.  1  Mudibrai 

The  fisherman's  waiting,  and  the  lucky  Ait  it 
had  in  the  conclusion,  tells  us,  that  Isoncst  en- 
deavour* will  not  fail.  L.° Ettravit . 

If  casual  concourse  did  the  world  compose, 
And  dungs  and  kilt  fortuitous  arose, 
Then  anv  thing  might  come  1'rora  any  thing  ; 
I'm  bow" from  chance  can  constant  order  spring  ? 


3.  A  lucky  chance. 

Have  all  hi*  venture*  fail'd  ?  What,  not  one  Ait  T 

Sknitpratr. 

These  I'd  1  of  word*  a  true  poet  often  finds, 
without  seeking.  Dryden,  Dufitmry. 

If  at  AM  he  minds  his  Aits, 
And  drinks  claritpaignc  among  the  wits, 
Five  deep  he  tousts  the  tow'ring  losses.  Prior. 

To  HlTCH.t  v.  n.  [Skinner  derives  this 
word  from  the  Sax.  hiejan,  hicjan, 
which  means  to  strive,  or  from  the 
French  hochtr,  to  move  ouickly ;  to 
which  Dr.  Johnson  assents,  defining  our 
word  accordingly  "  to  catch,  to  move 
by  jerks;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
serving that  he  knows  not  where  it  is 
used  but  in  the  following  passage  front 
Pope,  nor  well  knows  what  it  there 
means.  Hie  word,  however,  is  used  by 
South  ;  as  more  than  one  literary  friend 
has  remarked  to  me,  and  at  I  had  noted 
several  yean  since.  Dr.  Jamiwon,  il- 
lustrating the  Scottish  verb  hatch,  [to 
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move  qui  ckly  up  and  down,  or  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  clumsy  man- 
ner,) says,  that  our  hitch  is  used  in  the 
same  way ;  nllhougli  it  is  a  word  oc- 
curring so  rarely,  that  Johnson  could 
find  but  one  example.  To  Skinner's 
etymons  he  adds  the  Icel.  hika,  cedo, 
recedo,  retrocedo,  which  he  considers 
as  the  radical  word  ;  and  Serenius  had 
proposed  hagga,  to  move,  to  shake ;  hik, 
a  small  motion  But  hitch,  in  the  pas- 
sage from  South,  seems  to  mean  to 
become  "  entangled  or  hooted  to- 
gether ;"  and,  in  that  from  Pope,  "  to 
be  hooked  in,  to  fall  into,  to  be  caught, 
and  exposed  as  it  were;''  and  so  may 
be  deduced  from  the  same  root  as  to 
hook,  Teut.A«rr*Vn.  Hichel,  (or  hitchel,) 
a  hook.  Barret's  Alv.  1580.  To  hitch, 
to  catch  hold  of  any  thing  with  a  rope 
or  hook.  Coles,  Diet.  edit.  168:>.  This 
is  still  a  sea  term ;  "  hitch  the  fish-hook 
to  the  fluke  of  the  anchor."  In  Glou- 
cestershire, Mr.  Malone  says,  to  hitch  is 
used  actively  in  the  sense  of  to  male 
fast ;  and,  as  a  neutral  verb,  to  stick 
faU.  Thus,  after  a  swing-gate  has  vi- 
brated backwards  and  forwards  for 
some  lime,  when  the  latch  drops  into 
the  groove  made  to  receive  it,  the  gate 
is  said  to  hitch.  The  word  has  other 
provincial  meanings.  Nor  is  hitch,  in 
the  sense  of  to  hook  on,  or  to  fasten  as 
with  a  hook,  uncommon  in  many  places. 
And  from  the  active  sense,  thus  im- 
plying hold,  has  arisen  probably  the 
use  of  the  substantive  for  an  impedi- 
ment.] 

1.  To  become  entangled,  or  hooked  to- 
gether. ["Elementa  hnmata,  et  per- 
plicata."  Lucrct.] 

But  if  tbi>  will  not  do,  we  n  told,  thai  there 
ku  au  infinite  innumerable  company  of  little 
bodies ,  called  atoms,  from  all  eternity,  flying  and 
raring  about  in  a  raid  .pace,  which  at  leoiftli 
hitched  together  and  united ;  by  which  uuion  and 
connection  they  grow  at  length  into  this  beautiful, 
curious,  and  most  exact  structure  of  die  universe. 
A  conceit  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  a  school,  or  an 
academy.  South,  Stmt.  iii.  90. 

2.  To  be  caught:  to  fall  into;  to  be 
hooked  in. 

Whoe'er  offends,  al  kihk  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse,  or  hitches  in  a  rhyme  ; 
.Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  «d  burthen  of  some  merry  song. 

Pope,  Imit.  ofHor.  B.  3.  Sat.  I. 

3.  [Spoken  of  horses.]  To  hit  the  legs 
together  in  going.  Scott. 

«\.  To  hop  on  one  leg.  Yorkshire.  Grose. 
And  so  Dr.  Johnson  defines  "  to  hob- 
ble" to  hitch.    See  To  Hobolc 

."i.  To  move,  or  walk.    Norfolk.  Grose. 

Hitch.*  n.  i  [from  the  verb.]  A  catch; 
any  thing  that  holds  ;  an  impediment : 
as,  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  business  ;  the 
man  lias  a  hitch  in  his  gait. 

I  ain  credibly  informed,  tlist  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable kilch  or  hobble  ill  your  enunciation ;  and 
tha,  wnenycK.s^f.st.yc.t.r^^n^. 

To  Hi'tchkl.  v.  a.  [See  Hatchci..]  To 
beat  or  comb  flax  or  " 


of.;,:, 

And 

o 
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Hi'tchel.  n.  *.  [heeM,  German.]  The 
instrument  with  which  flax  is  beaten  or 
combed. 

Hitiie.  n.  s.  [hy&e,  Saxon.]  A  small  haven 
to  bind  wares  out  of  vessels  or  boats :  as 
Queenhithe,  and  Lambhithe,  now  Lam- 
beth. 

HI'THEK-t  adv.  [hidre,  Goth,  htbep,  bi- 
tien,  Sax.] 

1.  To  this  place  from  some  other. 

  fame 

r  conquered, 
biased  name, 

hither  came. 
Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  comiug  lather. 

SJiairnieare. 
Who  brought  me  hither, 
Will  bring  me  hence ;  no  oilier  guide  I  seek. 

MStm,  P.  ft- 

2.  It  is  used  in  opposition:  hither  and 
thither,  to  this  place  and  that. 

3.  To  this  end  ;  to  this  design  ;  to  this  to- 
pick  of  argument :  [Amc,  LaU  Hue  refer 
exilumJ]    Not  much  used. 

Hereupon  depended)  whatsoever  difference  there 
is  between  the  states  of  saints  in  glory  ;  hither  we 
refer  whatsoever  bclungctli  unto  the  highest  per- 
fection of  man,  by  way  of  jcrricc  towards  God. 

Hooker. 

Hilktr  belong  all  those  tests,  which  require  of 
us  that  we  should  not  walk  after  the  8e»h,  but 
alter  tlsn  spirit.  THhtm 

Hither,  adj.  superl.  hithermost.  Nearer ; 
towards  this  part. 

After  these. 
But  on  the  hither  side,  i  different  sort. 
From  the  high  neighbouring  hills  descended. 

Milton,  P.  I, 

An  eternal  duration  may  be  shorter  or  longer 
upon  the  Airtrr  end,  nsioelv.  that  estrone  wherein 
it  is  finite.  Hot,. 

IIi'tuek  most.  adj.  [of  hither,  adv.}  Near- 
est on  this  side. 

That  which  is  eternal  can  be  extended  to  a  grea  U  t 
extent  at  the  kilkermott  citrrme.  Halt. 

Hi'THEnTO.  adv.  [from  AifArr.] 

1.  To  this  time  ;  yet. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  told  the  reader  mhot  ought 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  a  picture  or  of  a  poem. 

/fry  den. 

2.  In  any  time  till  now. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hilkerla  was  wont, 
Here  needs  roe,  while*  the  famous  ancctries 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  I  recount. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

3.  At  every  time  till  now. 

In  this  we  are  not  their  adversaries,  though 
they  in  the  other  hithertu  have  been  ours,  //outer. 

Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  hnpos'd 
I  have  perform  "d,  as  reason  was,  obeying. 

Mttlm,  S.  A. 

Hitherto  she  kept  her  love  conceal  M, 
And  with  those  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth.  Dryden. 

He  could  not  have  failed  to  add  the  opposition 
of  ill  spirit*  to  the  good :  this  alone  Isss  kitkerlo 
been  the  practice  of  the  moderns.  Drydea 

To  correct  thtm,  i»  a  work  that  has  hitherto  been 
avumed  by  the  least  qualincJ  hands.  Stei/i 

,  ")  adv.  [hySejipeaiici,  Sax.] 

Hi'tiierward.  /     This  way;  towards 

Hi  THF.RWAHDS.  ^  thiaplaci!. 

Some  parcels  of  their  power  ore  forth  already, 
And  only  hithermmt.  Shaisimre,  Coriol. 

The  king  hunwlf  in  person  hath  set  forth, 
Or  kMtrwtmt,  intended  speedily. 

Stahjwirv,  Hen.  IV. 
It 
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A  puissant  and  mighty  power 
Is  marching  kithrrmtrst  in  proud  array.  ShaJup. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  baif of  honied  words;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  laMrniW.  Milton,  S.  A. 

HIVE.f  n.  s.  [hype,  Saxon  ;  either  from 
the  Su.  Goth,  hof,  a  house ;  or  the  M. 
Cioth. Arton/i,  Icel.  he/a,  to  contain;  or 
the  Sax.  hipe,  Icel.  Aim,  a  house;  a  fa- 
mily. Serenius.] 

I.  The  habitation  or  artificial  receptacle 
of  bees. 

So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with 
stench, 

Are  from  their  hires  and  houses  driVo  away. 


perish  in  the  air, 
dtotl 


So  wandering  bt 
Did  not  a  sound,  proportiond  to  their  ear, 
Appease  their  rage,  invite  them  to  the  kit*. 

Bees  have  each  of  litem  a  bole  in  their  hum 
tlierr  honey  is  their  own,  and  every  bee  minds  Uer 
own  concerns. 

2.  The  bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  Art*  of 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and 


3.  A  company  being  together. 

What  modern  masons  call  a  lodge,  was  by  an- 
tiquity railed  a  Airs-  of  free  masons ;  nod  therefore, 
when  a  dissension  happens,  the  going  oft*  is  to  this 
day  called  swarming.  Surfl. 

To  Hive.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I .  To  put  into  hives  ;  to  harbour. 

,Mr.  Addison  of  Oxford  has  been  trouWcvinio 
to  mc  :  after  liis  bees,  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely 
worth  Airing.  fhyden. 

When  bees  are  fully  settled,  and  she  cluster  at 
the  biggest,  sire  them.        Jforftnscr,  f/uakwidry. 


hives ;  to  receive. 


2.  To  contain,  as  in 
to  an  habitation. 

Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 
Of  a  more  frag  rant  paradise. 
He  at  Fuscara's  sleeve  arrivM, 
Where  all  delicious  sweets  arc  Aic'rf.  Cleaveiand. 

To  Hive.  tj.  it.  To  take  shelter  together: 
to  reside  collectively. 

He  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat,  drones  hire  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him.  Shnkrpecre. 

In  summer  we  wander  in  a  paradisaical  scene, 
among  groves  and  gardens  ;  but  at  tins  season  we 
get  into  wanner  houses,  and  hive  together  in  cities. 

Pope,  Lett. 

Hi'veh.  «.  ».  [from  Aire.]  One  who  puts 
bees  in  hives. 

Let  the  *fnrr  drink  a  cup  of  good  beer,  and 
wash  his  hands  and  face  therewith.  Mortimer. 

Hives.*  n.t.  pi.  [a  corruption  of  our  own 
word  Aerrtie,  to  swell,  or  rise  up.]  Erup- 
tions in  the  skin:  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  north,  according  to  Mr.  Brockctt. 

To  Hi/z.*  v.  n.    To  hiss.    Sec  To  Htss. 
To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hUan&  in  upon  them.  ShaiMpeare,  K.  Lettr. 

Hi'iziso.*  n.r.  An  hissing  or  hiss.  See 
Hissing. 

I  .est,  by  die  sun  the  organs  parch'd  and  spill'd, 
The  disronl  ghost  uncertain  tastings  yield. 

May,  /.neon,  B.  6. 

HO.f  interj.  [eho,  Latin.  Dr.  Johnson  

Ho,  old  French  ;  stop,  cease;  the  word 
made  use  of  for  combatants  to  leave  off 
fighting.  Kclham,  Norm.  Diet.  Ho, 
Welsh,  an  exclamation,  a  call.]  A  call ; 

to  give  notice  of 
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approach,  or  any  thing  else ;  a  command 
to  Map;  cease;  give  over;  enough. 

The  duke  of  Norfolke  wu  not  fullie  art  far. 
wbJ,  when  tl«  king  out  down  bi.  warder,  end 
111*  beraldca  crird  ho,  Aa.  Holinthed,  Chron. 

The  wke  without  botanic,  which  never  can 
aay  Au. 

A/v»Tt»ir  of"  Good  Uannert.  kr.  l.y  A.  Jtari-try,  s.  d. 
There  be  three  Uiing*  never  eatiafied,  and  the 
fourth  never  aaltll  As. 

FW.  Dialog.  Ibd.  *  fug.  { 1 578. ) 
Behold,  the  kinsman  of  whom  Boss  spake  note 
by  ;  unlo  whom  he  aaid,  /fa,  such  ■  one,  turn 
aside,  n't  down  here.  A  Mix,  i».  I . 

//a,  every  one  that  thirtieth,  come  jre  to  (he 
water*.  /aneoA,  la.  1. 

ifo,  As,  cone  forth  and  tee  from  the  land  of  ch« 
norUi.  Ztth.  ii.  6. 

What  noiae  there,  Ao  J  5A<vbjrarr. 
/fa,  twain,  what  shepherd  owna  these  ragged 
abeep  ?  DryiS.n. 

Ho.*  n.  *.  [From  the  interjection.]  Stop  ; 
bound ;  limit.  Formerly  the  word  was 
common  in  this  country.  Mr.  Malonc 
says,  it  is  yet  common  in  Ireland:  as, 
there  is  no  ho  with  him,  i.  e.  he  knows 
no  bounds,  he  never  has  enough,  he  is 
intemperate.  "  Out  of  all  ho."  Iramo- 
dice.  LitL  Diet.  1715. 

H«r  wa*  no  As  in  darout  drinkyng. 

Lang/urn' l  Lett,  of  Q.  Ela.  Eaten,  at  Jt'tf- 
inupmrtA,  (1 57 J. ) 
To  rule  unruly  people,  with  whom  otherwise 

Harvey,  Pirree'i  Snprrmg  (1593.) 
He  ooce  loved  the  fair  maid  or  rYeaingoeld  out 
of  all  Ae.  Greeue't  Friar  Boom. 

Tollo.*v.n.  To  call  out.  An  old  sea- 
term,  "  Hovoen,  or  cryen,  as  shipmen." 
Pr.  Parv.  "  Clamor  nauticus  vel  cant  us, 
ut,  heve  &  heme,  rombylow."  Ort. 
Vocab.  [Tout.  Aon.]    See  Hoy. 

HoA.f  infer;,  [from  ho.~\  A  sudden  ex- 
clamation to  give  notice  of  approach,  or 
any  thing  else. 
Here  dwella  my  father  Jew  i  Aon,  who 'a  within? 
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Wlutn  1  cried  A  w  / 
Like  boys,  king*  would  mart  forth,  and  cry. 
Tour  will.  Shahpeore. 

Ho'amb.*  ».*.  [Sax.  h*n;  Icel.  hein.  See 
Hone.]    A  fine  kind  of  whetstone. 

Cockeram. 

HOAR.f  adj.  [hap,  Sax.  from  hapian, 

canesccrc.    Mr.  H. 
I.  White. 

The  hoare 


Tooke.] 


hit  bigot  ran, 
Spetuer,  F.  Q.  hi.  ill.  10. 
A  people, 

Whom  Ireland  cent  froea  loagha  and  forrerta  Aore. 

Totruir . 

Ielsod  of  bliss,  all 
Baffling,  like  thy  Asor  dins  ihe 

2.  Gray  with  age. 

It  govern'd  araa,  and  guided  evermore 
Through  wi adorn  of  a  matron  grave  and  nowr. 

Sjx-iurr,  F.  Q. 

Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  gnre  in 
peace.  1  Eutgs,  ii.  6. 

Now  (warrm  the  populace,  a  eountleM  Ihroog  j 
Touth  and  hoar  age,  sod  man  driven  man  along. 

Fnpt. 

3.  White  with  frost. 

Low  the  wexxia 
Bow  weir  Aaor  hcada.  7%ontcn,  Itlnler. 

4.  Mouldy ;  musty,  [hopig,  Sax.  mucidus, 
hapian,  mucesccre ;  hor,  Icel.  mucor.J 

VOL.  II. 


Onyon  finds  Mammon  in  a  dehe 
Sunning  bia  threasure  ktn. 

fyenarr,  F.  fl.  ii  sii.  Arg. 
A  hare,  air,  in  a  lenteu  pie,  that  ia  aoinething 
Male  and  A  oar.  Shalriprare,  Rom.  and  Jul. 

Hoar.*  n.  t.  [[from  the  odjectiTC.]  An- 
tiauity ;  hoariness. 

Ilia  grant*  are  mgraftcd  on  the  publick  law  of 
Europe,  covered  with  the  awful  Aaar  of  innu- 
merable age*.  Jiurit. 

To  Hoar.*  v.  n.  [Sax.  hapian,  mucetcere.] 
To  become  mouldy  or  musty.] 

A  bare  thai  ia  boar, 
la  too  much  for  a  score. 
When  it  hoeen  ere  it  be  spent. 

Oiti  Sung  in  Romeo  and  Juli/i- 

Hoar-frost,  n.  s.  [hoar  and froti.]  The 
congelations  of  dew  in  frosty  mornings 
on  the  grass. 

Wben  the  dew  was  pone  up,  behold  upon  the 
face  of  the  wilderncae  (here  lay  a  anall  round  thing, 
aa  i anall  aa  the  hoar-froU  on  the  ground. 

End.  «vl.  H. 

I  a  Farenheit's  thermocnetvr,  at  thirty-taro  de- 
peea,  the  water  in  the  air  begins  to  frevae,  which 
ta  htar  jrott.  jlriultnot. 

HOARD.f  [haurd,  Goth,  hope,  Sax, 
from  hyrda,  Icel.  to  keep,  to  guard.  Se- 
renius.  And  Mr.  H.  Tooke  states  it  to 
be  the  past  participle  of  the  Sax.  hynfean, 
eutlodire.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the 
Pcnones  Tale  of  Chaucer,  horde  (as 
hoard  was  formerly  written)  is  used  for 
the  place  to  keep  treasure  in.  "  Glotonie 
—  is  the  devil's  horde  t  tber  he  hidcth 
him  and  resteth."  Chancer,  C.  T.  edit. 
Tyrrwhitt,  ii.  359.]  A  store  laid  up  in 
secret ;  a  hidden  stock ;  a  treasure. 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  aball  swk 
The  squirrel's 


Tbey  might  have  even  starred,  had  it  not  been 
for  thia  providential  reserve,  ihit  hoard,  tbst  was 
stnwot  in  the  strata  underneath,  and  now  sea- 
M>naLf|y  disclosed.  Woadwc.rd. 

jTo  HoARn.f  t>  n.  [Sax.  hopban.]  To 
make  hoards ;  to  lay  up  store. 

He  fear'd  not  once  himarlf  to  be  in  need. 
Nor  ear'd  to  Averst  for  tboae  whom  he  dad  bremL 

S/outr,  F.  Q. 
sy,-»itforlh.trfn, 
for  hut  n'xirtltnz  **  rnt  to  bell. 

To  Hoard,  v.  a. 

1.  To  lay  in  hoards;  to  husband  privily; 
to  store  secretly. 

The  hoarded  plague  of  the  gods  requite  your 
love !  ShaJtr/ieare. 
You  hoard  not  health  (or  your  own  private  uae, 


Dryit-n. 

You  will  be  unsuccessful,  if  you  give  out  of  a 
great  man.  who  ia  remarkable  for  his  frugality  for 
the  publick.  that  he  squanders  away  the  nation  a 
money ;  but  you  may  aafcly  relate  that  he  hoards 
it.  Arhnthnal,  Art  of  Potilic.  /.ytng. 

A  superfluous  abundance  tempts  us  to  forget 
God,  when  it  is  hoarded  in  our  treaaures,  or  con. 
aidercd  aa  a  safe,  independent  provision  laid  up 
for  nwiny  jvnrv.  Ji'jgm. 

%  It  is  sometimes  enforced  by  the  par- 
ticle up. 

1  have  juat  ocraaion  to  complain  of  them,  who 
because  they  understand  Chaucer,  would  Aoortf 
him  sip  as  misrrs  do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to 
took  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder  other*  from 
making  use  of  it.  Drydcn. 
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The  bane  wretch  who  Uoardt  %p  all  bt  ctiif 
U  pniu'd,  and  call'd  a  careiaU  thrifty  man. 

Drydcn. 

Ho'ARD«R.f  n.t.  [Sax.  hopbepe.]  One 
that  stores  up  in  secret. 

The  harden  of  provision  were  conatrained  M 
open  their  gnmers,  and  the  pricea  of  grain  abated. 

U'oUon,  Panrgyr.  to  A".  Charta  I. 

Since  commodluea  will  be  raiaed,  thia  alteratum 
wjII  be  an  advantage  to  nobody  but  Aoordrrj  of 
raoo«y-  Lecte. 

Ho'arrd.*  adj.  [from  hoar.}  Mouldy; 
musty. 

All  the  bread  of  Ibeir  proviejon  was  dry  and 
««or^,  [in  the  prevent  vereian,  tHosnUsrV 
Awi.  is.  S.  " 


Ho'ARHOunn.t  <••       [aaamtWaiii,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

Hoarhound  has  its  leaves  and  flower- 
cup  covered  very  thick  with  a  while 
hoariness :  it  is  famous  for  the  relief  it 
gives  in  moist  asthmas,  of  which  a  thick 
and  viscous  matter  is  the  cause ;  but  it 
is  now  little  used.  /////. 

Pale  harehvund,  which  he  holds  of  most  rape, 
rial  ute.  Drayton,  Pvlyalh.  &  13. 

Ho'ARlXESS.f  n.  f.  [from  hoary.'] 
1.  The  state  of  being  whitish;  the  colour 
of  old  men's  hair. 

He  growa  a  wolf,  Ida  hoarinat  remains, 
And  the  aatne  rage  in 


Dryden. 

2.  Moodiness.      J*°rret,  o»rf  S**™^ 

or  rowrt  loot  kept ;  or  mould.iimi  i'rom  m<mnure 
or  lack  of  CKantang.  Harm. 

HOARSE,  adj.  [hap,  Sax.  keenth, Dutch.] 
Having  the  voice  rough,  aa  with  a  cold ; 
having  a  rough  sound. 

Come,  alt,  ail,  and  a  aong. 
—  Clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawking  or 
spitting,  or  saying  we  are  Aoorar. 

At  you  lUt  ii. 

That  < 
Under  my  I 

He  aped  bia  i 
abore. 

The  atock-dove  only  t 
Mournfully  Aeara*. 

Ho'ARSELY.f  adv.  [from  hoarse.']  With 
a  rough  harsh  voice. 

Hard  at  my  fret  ran  down  a  crystal  spring. 
Which  did  tbt"  cumbrous  pvbbka  Aunr.«/y  etude 
For  standing  in  the  way. 

More,  Oupid'r  Conflict,  (1647.) 
The  bounds  at  nearer  distance  hoartrty  bay'd ; 


'Hie  lmnlrr  < 


i  pWd  the 


maid. 
Dryde*. 


Ho'arskkrss.  ».«.  [from  h 
neaa  of  voice, 

The  voice  is  sometimea  i 
nets  or  viacous  phlegm 

I  liad  a  voice  in  hvav'n,  trc  silph'roua  ateama 
Haddamp'd  It  leaAwrrsnarit.  Drydcn,  1".  Arthur. 


an  Amma- 
Holder. 


live  want  of  it  in  the  wind -pipe  occa»iona  Awm*-. 
the  gullet,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing. 

Arintf!i,M  in  . 


HO'ARY.t  adj.  [hap,  hapuaj,  Saxon.  See 

Hoar.] 
1.  White;  whitish. 

(>no  would  tliiok  llie  deep  to  be  Aoorv 

Job,  all.  SS. 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep.      AfUten,  P.  i. 
Th\n  »he  rr*lni  on  Jier  arm  reclin'd, 
The  Aoory  willows  waving  with  the  wind.  AtWurf. 
Y  Y 
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2.  While  or  grey  with  age. 

A  cornel;  palmer  dad  in  black  attire, 
Of  ripest  yean,  and  bain  all  May  grey. 

fye»tcr,  F.  Q. 

Soiyrnan,  marvelling  at  the  courage  and  majesty 
of  tbe  koary  old  prince  in  his  to  great  catremlly, 
I  him,  ami  koi  luro  again  into  the  ciiy. 


Has  then  my  koary  lieod  deserv'd  no  belter? 

Jtottc. 

Tlieo  in  Tall  age,  and  keary  holioeat, 
Retire,  great  preacher,  to  thy  promia'd  bltea. 


3.  White  with  frost. 

llw  seasons  alter ; 


vicvf  fro 


fall  io  the  rrcab  lap  of  the 


Mouldy;  mossy,  rusty,  [hoprj, 
See  the  fourth  sense  of  Hoar.] 

There  was  brought  out  of  the  city  it 
camp  very  coarse,  koary,  moulded  bread. 


Sax. 


into  (hi- 


lituttth  Hit. 

Ho'asbd.*    See  Hoosk. 

IIo'ait.*  n.  s.    A  cough.    See  Havst. 

HOAX.*  it.  s.  [Such  is  the  Sax.  hucfe, 
or  hucx,  derision,  mockery,  irony  s 
though  Mr.  Malone  considers  it  as  de- 
rived from  the  cant  word  hocut,  a  cheat. 
Lambardc  calls  the  Sax.  huexcybe,  a 
time  of  scorning  and  mocking.  From 
the  Lambeth  book,  cited  by  Air.  Brand, 
under  the  years  1556-1557.  there  ap- 
pear receipts  for  hoxce-money.  The 
Sax.  hoce|>,  hocop,  also  signified  scorn, 
laughing  to  scorn,  or  contumely;  and 
Chaucer's  "  wife  of  Simkin"  is  described 
"  ful  of  hoker  and  bismaro,"  (i.  c.  in- 
solence or  mockery,  and  of  abuse,) 
Reve's  Tale.]  An  imposition;  a  de- 
ception: as,  the  hoax  was  credited 
beyond  expectation. 

To  Hoax.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
deceive ;  to  impose  upon. 

Hob.*  n.  *. 

1.  A  clown.  [German,  hubt,  formerly 
Kobe,  a  country-farm ;  hubner,  a  country 
follow.    Serenius.]  Sherwood. 

2.  A  fairy ;  a  spirit.    Sec  Hobgoblin. 

3.  The  back  of  the  chimney.  A  northern 
term.    Grose.    See  Hobnob. 

Hob  or  Nob.*    See  Hobnob. 

Ho'bbabd-db-iioy.*  h.s.  [in  some  places 
called  hobbledehoy,  and  also  hobbety- 
hay.]  A  stripliug ;  a  young  lad  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one;  neither  man 
nor  boy. 
Man'*  age  divided  hero  ye  have 


The  tint  «v«n  jean  bring  up  as  a  child* : 
The  next  to  learning,  for  wising  loo  wildc  : 
The  neat  keepe  under  Sir  Hokbard-deJtoy  : 
TIh  next  a  man,  no  longer  a  boy,  lie. 

2Wr,  nuttandTv,  Jfc.  (I5B0,)  p.  57. 

Ho'bbism.*  "•  *•  Tlic  opinions  of  Thomas 
Hobbcs  of  Malmesbury,  in  this  country, 
who  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  "  made  no  scru- 
ple to  speak  ot  the  light  and  law  of 
nature  as  a  chimera ;  and  as  little,  to 
mould  Christianity  to  a  system  of  his 
own,  directly  repugnant  to  the  nature 
and  end  of  all  religion;  for  he  establishes 
it  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  every  community  ought  to  con- 
form, in  all  religious  matters,  to  the 
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i  of  the  civil  magistrate.  To 
this  he  added  a  frightful  picture  of 
human  nature,  representing  mankind  as 
altogether  selfish  and  savage."  Skelton, 
Deism  Revealed,  Dial.  viii.  "  His  ethics  i 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  corrupt  our 
morals,  and  his  politics  to  destroy  that  I 
liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
human  creature.  He  is  commonly  re- 
presented as  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  a 
dogmatist  in  philosophy ;  but  he  was  a 
dogmatist  in  both."  Granger,  Biog. 
Hist.  Charles  II.  CI.  ix. 

The  abettor,  of  HoUkim  could  not  stand  up 
far  it,  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  actuated 
only  by  base  and  narrow  principles. 

Slrrfreit,  Dtvm  BereateH. 

Ho'bbist.*  n.  t.  A  follower  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Hobbes. 

That  Rochester  should  write  a  satire  on  man, 
I  am  not  surprised.  It  in  tbe  business  of  the 
libertine  to  degrade  his  species,  and  debase  die 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  thereby  destroy  the 
must  efficacious  incitements  to  lovely  and  laudable 
artions.  But,  that  a  writer  of  Hoi  lean's  purity  of 
manners  should  represent  his  kind  in  tbe  dark  and 
disagreeable  colours  he  has  done,  wtth  all  the 
malignity  of  a  discontented  //oMin,  is  a  lament- 
able perversion  of  line  talents,  and  is  a  real  injury 
to  society.  Dr.  IFarftm,  Kit.  on 

To  HO'BBLE-t  v.  n.  [to  hop,  to  hopple, 
to  hobble.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  diminu- 
tive of  the  Su.  Goth,  hoppa,  to  hon,  to 
leap  ;  so  happen,  hobben,  Teut. ;  hobbelu, 
Cym.  the  same.  Serenius.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely  or  awkwardly  upon  one 
leg  more  than  the  other ;  to  hitch ;  to 
walk  with  unequal  and  encumbered 
steps. 

The  friar  was  hakUing  the  same  way  too.  Dryd. 
Some  persons  continued  a  kind  of  hevllinit 
march  on  too  broken  arches,  but  fell  through. 

AMiton. 

Was  be  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading- 
strings,  without  being  discovered  by  bis  hoWing? 

Svift. 

2.  To  move  roughly  or  unevenly.  Feet 
being  ascribed  to  verses,  whatever  is 
done  with  feet  is  likewise  ascribed  to 
them. 

Those  ancient  Romans  —  had  a  custom  of  re- 
proaching each  other  in  a  sort  of  estrtnpore 
poetry,  or  rather  tunable  kokkhng  verse. 

Ifrytrn,  Ong.  and  Pr.  Salirt. 

While  you  Findorkk  truths  rehearse, 
Sic  AoetVej  in  alternate  vers*.  Prior. 

To  Ho'bbi.r.*  v.  a.  [perhaps  from  hob- 
bet,  a  knot,  Fland.;  hobbeien,  to  com- 
plicate in  a  knot.]  To  perplex;  to 
embarrass  :  as,  he  it  greatly  hobbled. 

Ho  BBLcf  ».  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Uneven  nukwartl  gait. 

One  of  his  heels  is  higlser  tlian  the  other,  which 
gives  him  a  kUeie  in  hi,  gail.  Swift,  CtMit:  Tro». 

2.  A  difficulty.  [AoAcW,  Fland.  a  knot-] 
To  get  into  a  hobble. 

Ho'auLEii.t  u.  s.  [old  French,  holder ; 
"  cavalier  qui  montc  un  cheval  Escos- 
sois,qu'on  nonimoit  ancienneiucnt/toii/i." 
Lacomhe,  and  Roquefort.] 

I.  A  kind  of  horse -soldier. 

For  twenty  hMrti  armed,  Irishmen  so  called, 
because  they  served  o;i  hobbies,  lie  piid  sis-pence 
a  piece  }tr  ifiY/N.  Damn. 


HOB 

2.  Men  employed  in  towing  vessels  by  a 
rope  on  the  land.  West  of  England. 
Jennings. 

Ho'bblinoi.y.  adv.  [from  hobble.]  Clum- 
sily; aukwnrdly ;  with  a  halting  gait. 

Ho'bblv.*  adj.  [from  hobble.]  Rough 
uneven :  as,  a  hobbly  road.  Brocket!, 
N.  Country  Words. 

Ho'bby.t  n.,.  [hobbijr,  Fland.;  hobereau, 
French  ;  hebog,  Welsh.] 

1.  A  species  of  hawk. 

They  have  such  a  hovering  possession  of  the 
Vsltotinc.  as  an  boity  liath  over  a  lark.  /litem. 

Tl>c  people  will  chop  like  trouts  at  an  artificial 
fly,  and  dare  like  larks  under  tbe  awe  of  a  painted 
*«*•>•  L'Kunnfr. 

I  ju-ks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  haUy'i  flight.  Ihyd, 

2.  An  Irish  or  Scottish  horse;  a  pacing 
horse ;  a  nag.  [Goth,  hoppe,  a  horse ; 
hobin,  Fr.  a  pacing  horse.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Hobin,  Irish,  a  horse  whose  motion 
is  easy.  Bullet.  This,  Dr.  Jamieson 
thinks,  may  be  from  obann,  Ir.  quick, 
nimble.  Nevertheless  he  reverts  also 
to  the  northern  language,  to  which 
Serenius  likewise  refers  hobby,  viz.  Icel. 
hoppa,  a  mare ;  as  Johnson  has  to  the 
Goth,  hoppe,  a  horse.  This,  I  may  add, 
carries  us  to  the  Greek  !**»<.] 

Hobblcrs  armed,  Irishmen  so  called,  because 
they  served  on  kakiin.  Vattet  on  Ireland. 

S.  A  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride  and 
ride. 

As  young  children,  who  are  ty'd  In 
Co-carts,  to  keep  their  steps  from  sliding. 
When  members  knit,  and  legs  grow  stronger. 
Make  use  of  such  machine  no  longer; 
Out  leap  ,m,ltktu,  and  scout 
On  bone  call'd  kaUy,  or  without,  Prvtr. 

At.  In  colloquial  language,  that  which  is 
the  favourite  object  or  pursuit  of  a  per- 
son.   See  Hobby-Horse. 

Ho'bby-horsb.*  n.  s. 

I .  A  slick  on  which  boys  get  astride  and 
ride. 


Thorn  grave  c 
fles  look  like  ag 


ibve  tn- 
fais  boy's  hahty- 
GlanMr. 

2.  A  character  in  the  old  May-games. 
The  hobby-horte  was  represented  by  a 
man  equipped  with  as  much  pasteboard 
as  was  sufficient  to  form  the  head  and 
hinder  parts  of  a  horse,  the  quadrupetlnl 
defects  being  concealed  by  a  long  man- 
tle or  foot-cloth  that  nearly  touched 
the  ground.  The  performer  on  this 
occasion  exerted  all  his  skill  in  burlesque 
horsemanship.  Douce. 

But  see  the  kobbyJuirte  is  forgot ; 
Tool !  it  must  lie) our  lot, 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces 
And  soniv  other  buffoon  groevs. 

fi.  JiHUon,  Unique  at  Allharpe. 

The  word  politician  is  not  usual  to  his  maw, 
and  thereupon  be  plays  the  nwt  notorious  kUiy. 
Item,  jesting  and  frisking  in  the  luxury  of  his 
nonsemr.  Milton,  CdatleruM. 

3.  A  stupid  or  foolish  person,  [from  the 
preceding  sense.] 

I  have  studied  eight  or  nioc  wise  words  to  spsak 
to  you,  which  tbcae  kel*y-k>ir»ct  must  not  bear. 

3hjh]>emrr. 

i.  The  favourite  object  or  pursuit  of  a 
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What  the  last  n£e  denominated  follies,  or  Ho&ky- 
k*w$,  w«  style  aftdmtt!  Undo  Toby'i  library 

would  lie»e  required  no  S|X>logy  among  tbo  humeri 

of  old  ballads,  tad  cburchwartW  bill,  of  our  da; ! 

Ferriar,  JUiutr.  of  Slernr,  ch.  5. 

HoBWJ'BLiM.f  n.t.  [according  to  Skinner, 
for  robgoUins,  from  Robtu  Goodfellaw, 
Hob  being  the  nickname  of  Robin :  but 
more  probably,  according  to  Wallis  and 
Junius,  kopgoblins,  emputte,  because  they 
do  not  move  their  feet:  whence,  says 
Wallis,  came  the  boy.'  play  of  fox  in 
the  holt,  the  fox  always  hopping  on  one 
leg.  Dr.  Johnson — Wallis  maintains 
his  opinion,  in  his  Correction  of  Hobbes, 
with  much  stoutness :  "  This  derivation 
you  did,  at  lint,  cry  out  upon  as  very 
absurd ;  and  you  meant  to  pay  me  for 
it ;  till  you  were  informed,  as  I  hear,  by 
some  of  your  friends,  that  the  scholiast 
of  Aristophanes  had  the  same,  (viz. 
emjnua  from  tt  and  *•;,)  and  so  have 
Eustathius,  Krastuus,  Csslius  Rhodo- 
ginus,  Stephanus,  Scspuia,  Calepine, 
and  others ;  and  therefore  you  were 
advised  not  to  quarrel  with  it.  Where- 
upon, waving  your  main  charge,  you 
only  tell  me,  that  it  doth  not  become 
my  gravity  to  tell  you,  that  empttsa, 
your  detmonium  Atheniensc,  was  a  kind 
of  hobgoblin,  thai  hopped  upon  one  teg ; 
and  that  thence  a  boys  ploy,  now  in  use, 
coma  to  be  called  Indus  emputee ;  and 
withal  pray  me  to  tell  you,  where  it  was 
that  I  read  the  word  rmpusa  for  the  boys' 
play  1  spake  of?  To  the  question  I 
answer,  that  I  read  it  so  used  in  Junius's 
Nornenclutor,  Rider's,  and  Thomas's 
Dictionary ;  sufficient  authors  for  such 
a  business."  Due  Correction  for  Mr. 
Hobbes,  Oxf.  1656.  p.  2*.  Notwith- 
standing thin  learned  etymology,  it  is,  I 
think,  plain  that  our  ancestors  consi- 
dered the  hobgoblin  as  no  other  than  a 
llohin  GoodfrUovn ;  and  that,  therefore, 
we  may  consider  hob  as  the  true  ety- 
mon ;  hob,  the  goblin,  i.  e.  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  See  the  example  from  Shaks- 
peare's  Mids.  N.  Dream.  "  A  bigger 
kind  there  is  of  them  [fairies]  called 
with  us  hobgoblins,  and  Robin  Goodfd- 
loas,  that  would  in  those  superstitious 
times,  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of  milk, 
*c."  Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  47. 
Hence  hob  was  also  a  general  name  for 
a  fairy  or  spirit.  "  The  hobs  of  night." 
Morall  Plot  of  C  Wase's  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  1649.  "  Hobthrust,  or  rather 
hoi  o  th'  hurst,  a  spirit  supposed  to 
haunt  woods  only."  North.  Grose's 
Vrarv.  Gloss.  Hob  Howlard,  the  name 
of  a  spirit.  Brand,  Popular  Antiq.  ii. 
359.]  A  fairy;  vulgarly,  a  frightful 
one. 

Yoti  err  tliat  shrewd  and  knsvitb  sprite, 
Cell'd  Ret  in  iMitfMrm;  — 
Tlioae  that  llai.£olbiin  call  you,  and  rwcot  Puck, 
You  dotbfir  work.  Anessrnrnrc,  MuU.  .V.  liream. 

Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
Attend  your  office  and  your  quality  ; 
Crier  kaigMn.  main  the  fairy  o-yea.  Skakspearr, 

Ho'arr.  a.  s,   A  small  mortar  to  shoot 
little 


Ho'blike.*  adj.  [from  hob.]  Clownish  ; 
boorish. 

Cotgrave,  in  V.  Rude,  and  Sherwood. 
HO'BNAlL.f  n. s»  [from  hobby  and  nail.} 

1.  A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a  hobby  or  little 
horse ;  a  nail  with  a  thick  strong  head. 

Steel,  if  thou  (urn  thine  edge,  I  laescccb  Jove 
oa  my  knees  thou  may'et  be  tum'd  lata  a^mn/*. 

We  shall  buy  maidens  aa  tbey  buy  aeeWoafa,  by 
the  hundred.  Saalipeare. 

2.  A  clownish  person,  in  contempt. 

No  smirk  kotnail  at  a  morris,  but  is  mora  band, 
tomely  facetious.  Miltm,  Cdutrrum. 

Ho'bnailpd.  adj.  [from  hobnail.]  Set 
with  hobnails. 

Wotild'st  (Jmmi,  friend,  who  hast  two  legs  alone, 
Would'*!  thou,  to  run  the  gantlet,  these  eipoee 
To  a  whole  company  of  AuOnmTd  shoes  ? 

Tlryitn,  Jm>. 

Ho'BNOB-f  This  is  probably  corrupted 
from  habnab  by  a  coarse  pronunciation. 

See  Habnab.    Dr.  Johnson  Grose, 

in  like  manner,  explains  hobnob  "  at  a 
venture,  rashly,"  as  a  northern  expres- 
sion, and  sometimes  pronounced  habnab.' 
From  him  we  learn  also,  that  hob  or  hub\ 
is  our  northern  name  for  the  back  off 
the  chimney  ;  and  that  the  drinking) 
phrase  to  nob  or  nob  with  a  person,! 
arose  from  beer  being  placed  on  the 
hob  to  warm,  and  cold  beer  being  set  I 
on  a  small  table  called  tbe  nobs  so  that  1 
the  original  question,  will  you  have  hob 
or  nob,  meant,  will  you  have  warm  or 
cold  beer?   This  very  improbable  ac- 
count ha*  been  somewhat  refined  in  a 
work  of  great  erudition.   "  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  persons  to  pledge  each  other 
by  taking  their  cups  from  the  hobs  or 
Avis  ana  nobs,  on  which  they  were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place." 
Whiter's  Etymolog.  Magnum,  p.  1 22. 
Mr.  Tirand's  etymology  and  explanation 
are  much  more  satisfactory  ;  habban, 
Sax.  to  have,  and  nsebban,  to  want. 
May  it  not  therefore  be  explained  in 
this  sense,  "  Do  you  choose  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  would  you  rather  let  it  alone  7" 

His  incenaemrnt  at  tins  moment  is  so  impla- 
cable, that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs 
of  death,  and  sepulchre )  »«*,  not,  is  his  ward ; 
gire't  or  take't.  Staktymrr,  TV.  Xigkt. 

Ho'boy.*  n.  s.  A  wind  instrument.  See 
Hautboy.  It  is  written  hoboy,  as  if  it 
were  from  the  Italian  oboe,  which,  as 
Pegge  has  observed,  is  exactly  the  pro- 
nunciation an  Italian  would  give  the 
French  word  hautbois  ;  and  has  no 
meaning,  as  the  French  name  has. 

Ho'bbok's  Choicb.*  An  expression  often 
used  denoting  that  kind  of  choice  in 
which  there  is  no  alternative.  The  ca- 
price of  Hobson,  the  Cambridge  carrier, 
who  died  in  1630,  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  it. 

Hobson  kept  ■  stable  of  forty  good  cattle,  al- 
ways ready  and  fit  for  tre Telling ;  but  when  a  man 
came  far  a  horse,  he  oaa  led  into  the  stable,  where 
•bare  was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take 
.  the  Iwrst  nest  in  the  itable  door  ;  so^rbat  errry 


justice :  From  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when 
what  ought  to  be  your  election  was  forced  upon 
you,  to  say,  /feattia'a  dtoict.    Spectator,  No.  SOU. 

Ho'bthrust,  or  IIo'bthurst.*  n.  s.  An 
hobgoblin,  sometimes  called  Robin 
Goodfellow ;  supposed,  according  to 
Grose,  to  haunt  woods  only  ;  hob  o  the 
hurst.  See  Hobgoblin.  A  northern 
word.  Formerly  used  for  a  clown  also, 
a  r  us  tick. 

Both  can  easily  pardon  Uk>  mistake  of  this  rude 
writer,  nor  are  at  all  surprised  at  it  as  a  novelty, 
that  any  ignorant  rural  huUkurti  ahould  call  the 
apirit  of  nature  (a  thing  so  much  beyond  hat  ra- 
pacity to  judge  of)  a  pmdigioua  hobg'ohlin. 

Annal.  m  GlanwUte,       (I  BBS.)  p.  91. 

HOCK.  n.  s.  [hoj,  hoh,  Saxon.]  The 
joint  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 
See  Hough. 

To  Hock.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  dis- 
able in  the  hock. 

Hock.  \  n.  s.  [from  Hockheim  on 

Ho  ck AMoRt.  J  the  Maine. 1  Old  strong 
Rhenish  wine. 

Restor*d  the  fainting  high  and  mighty, 
With  brandy,  wine,  and  ovtaa  nfer. 
And  made  'em  stoutly  overcome 
With  barfireen,  hodhtmare  and  mum.  Bud*™,, 

Wine  becomes  -Jiarp,  *a  Aw*,  like  Wtrioiirk 
acidity.  lUgtr. 

If  cyder  royal  should  lx-come  unpleasant,  and 
aa  unfit  to  bottle  as  old  eecihnnore,  mix  one  hogs- 
head of  that  and  one  of  tart  ww  cyder  together. 

Martimtr. 

Ho'ckey,  or  Ha'wkky.*  h.  s.  [hock,  Ger- 
man, heach,  Sax.  high,  i.  e.  festival.] 
A  name  for  harvest-home,  used  in  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  ac- 
cording to  Pegge ;  and  certainly  in  other 
places.  Hockey  cake  is  that  which  is 
distributed  to  the  people  at  harvest- 
home.  The  hockey  cart  is  that  which 
brings  the  last  corn  and  the  children 
rejoicing  with  boughs  in  their  hands, 
with  which  the  horses  are  also  attired. 
'  Salmon's  Survey,  Hertfordshire,  cited 
in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

Hoachy  ia  brought 
Hone  with  hallewm.  .Room's  Arm.  Wit. 

In  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  centre  of  nur 
Uaifeesity,  such  eurioui  remains  of  ancient  rat- 
ion** may  be  noticed,  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  pass  without  obserration.  Tb*  cus- 
tom of  blowing  hocna  on  the  first  of  May  (u!d 
atile)  ia  derived  from  a  festival  in  honour  nf 
Diana.  At  the  kawkir,  at  it  ia  called,  I  base  seen 
a  down  dm  sard  in  woman  t  clothes,  having  his 
face  painuxi,  his  head  decaratod  with  ear<  of  corn, 
and  bearing  about  bun  other  symbols  of  Ceres, 
carried  in  a  waggon,  with  great  pomp  and  loud 
shouts  through  iIm-  streets,  the  horses  betaa;  co- 
vered with  while  aherts ;  ajwi  wlwn  I  enquired  the 
of  the  ceremony,  was  answered  by  the 


Oarier'a ! 

Ho'ckuerb.  a.  s.  [hock  and  herb."}  A  plant ; 

tbe  same  with  mallows.  Ains/wotlh. 
To  Ho'CKLcf  v.  a.  [from  hoci.'} 

1,  To  hamstring;  to  cut  the  sinews  about 
the  ham  or  hough.  Hanmer. 

2.  To  mow.   Applied  only  to  stubble. 

Mason. 

HOCUS  POCU&f  [The  original  mg this 
word  is  referred  by  Tillotson  to  a  form 
of  the  Romish  church.   Junius  derives 
it2 
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it  from  kocced,  Welsh,  a  cheat,  and  poke 
or  poeus,  a  bag,  jugglers  using  a  bag 
for  conveyance.  It  is  corrupted  from 
some  words  that  had  once  a  roenning, 
and  which  perhaps  cannot  be  discovered. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
remark  is,  that  "  in  all  probability  those 
common  juggling  words  of  hocui  pocus 
are  nothing  else  but  a  corruption  of 
hoc  ett  corpus,  by  way  of  ridiculous  imi- 
tation of  the  priests  of  the  church  of 
Rome  in  their  trick  of  traiuubstantia- 
tion."  Serin,  xxvi.  Pegge  notices  the 
corruption  as  arising  from  the  illiteracy 
of  some  Romish  priests,  who  themselves 
pronounced,  in  a  gabbling  manner,  the 
proper  words  as  if  they  were  hocus  pocus. 
Anted,  of  the  Eng.  Language.  —  1  sub- 
■cribc  neither  to  this,  nor  to  the  arch- 
bishop's observation;  and  have  often 
wondered  that  such  a  man  as  Tillotson 
should  have  given  publicity  to  his  opin- 
ion.    Mr.  Turner,  in  his  " 


History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  considers  it  as  descended 
from  Ochus  Bochut,  a  magician  and  de- 
mon of  the  northern  mythology  ;  and 
refers  us  to  the  authority  of  Verelius. 
From  Verelius  we  derive  further  inform- 
ation, that  this  personage's  name  was 
in  use  among  the  Italian  conjurers, 
"  histrionibus  Italis  hodieque  notum  ; 
Octu  Bochut,  carmina  prsesto  1"  Verelii 
Epitome  Hist.  Suio-Goth.  4to.  173a 
p.  13.  This  was  unknown  to  Dr.  John- 
son ;  and,  had  it  been  known  to  Tillot- 
son, would  have  saved  his  remark,  which 
has  been  repeated  in  abundance  of 
books.] 

1.  A  juggler. 

I  will  ipnk  of  one  men  more  eicclling  in  dial 
erafk  than  others,  ilinit  went  about  in  king  James 
hi*  time,  and  long  since,  who  called  lilrawlf  "  lb» 
king's  majesty's  mini  encellcett  hocut  pocut"  and 
to  >»  he  called,  became  dial,  at  the  playing  of 
every  trick,  he  u«d  to  say,  "  hocui  pot  at,  tenuis, 
talontus,  vade  celeriier  jubeo,"  a  darkt  com/MSvrt 
of  words  In  htinJe  the  eyet  of  behMeri. 
J4V:  Candle  in  the  Dark,  Treat,  of  urUches,ttc.  p.  S9. 

Boy.  Do  ll»y  dunk  ibh  pro  can  juggle  ?  I 
would  sre  bad  Hokoi  pekoi  for  *cfo  Ibeo,  your 
people ;  or  Travitano  Tudeako. 

Dam.  Who's  that,  boy? 

Bay.  Another  jug^U-r  with  >  Ioiir  name. 

B.  Jonson,  Ma**.  Ladg. 

Dancing-wenches  tacit*  jweiu'i,  and  other  en- 
licka  paat  tay  rcracm^  ^  Hefttti$  Trath  p-  ,,4 

2.  A  juggle  ;  a  cheat ;  the  words  formerly 
used  by  conjurers  in  practising  their 


HOP 

HOD.f  n.  t.  [corrupted  perhaps  in  con- 
tempt from  hood,  a  hod  being  carried 
on  the  head.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Rather 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  hoved  or  heaved, 
that  which  is  carried  :  the  trough  is  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders,  not  on  the  head. 
Or  from  the  French  hotle,  a  basket  to 
carry  on  the  back.  V.  Cot  grave  in 
Hotte.]  A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a 
labourer  carries  mortar  to  the  masons. 

A  fork  and  a  book  to  be  tampering  in  clay, 
A  lalh,  hammer,  trowel,  tMort  Way.  7W*rr. 

Ho'ddy.*  adj.   Well ;  pleasant ;  in  good 
spirits.    A  southern  expression.  Grose. 
Ho'ddy-Do'ddv.*  n.  i.    A  word  of  con- 
tempt, denoting  an  awkward,  foolish,  or 
ridiculous  person. 

Cob's  wife,  and  you, 
Thai  make  your  husband  such  a  ftaddy-jMdv. 

H.  Jonxm,  Fiery  Man  in  his  Humour. 
He  ha*  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger,  than 
you  base  in  your  whole  body  : 
My  master  is  a  personable  man,  and  not  a  spindlr- 
shatik'd  Aofcfy-sfudrfe. 

Ski/1,  CuJmuiui't  Lett,  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 

Ho  dman.  n.  s.  [hod  and  wait.]    A  la- 
bourer that  carries  mortar. 

Ho'DMANDOD-t  n.t. 

1.  A  fi*h. 

Time  tliat  cast  lltcir  «hell  are  live  lobster,  the 
crab,  the  craw  fish,  aud  the  aorfnsoadod  or 


Right  and  wrong 
Could  never  hold  U  out  so  long, 
And,  like  blind  fortune,  with  a  sleight 
Convey  men's  interest  and  right 
From  Stiles's  pocket  Into  Nokes's, 
As  easily  as  kw  pacus.  Budiras,  iii.  lii. 

If  tlwu  hast  any  hocus  jw*ui  tricks  lo  play,  why 
ran  it  not  do  them  here  ?       Addison,  Drummer. 

T»  Hocus,  or  To  Hocus-Pocus.*  To 
cheat.    A  low  expression. 

TUi  gilt  of  W»>  i*xtuu»g,  and  of  disguising 
Btatsers,  i»  surprising.  1.'  Estrange. 

One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  legerdemain,  with 
which  these  jugglers  hocui  lb*  vulgar  and  incau- 
iclous  of  the  present  age. 


2.  A  shell-snail.    See  Doom  an. 

HoDOE-Pou«e.t  »•       [koehepot,  quasi 
hachu  en  pot,  French.    Our  word  is 
also  written  hod/repot,  hotchpot,  and 
hotchpotch.  Teut.  hutspot.  Sec  Hotcii 
pot.J 

1.  A  medly  of  ingredients  boiled  together. 

They  have  made  our  English  tongue  a  galli- 
maufrey,  or  hodgepodge  of  all  other  speeches. 

Ep.  Prrf.  to  Spenier't  Shep.  Col. 
As  for  mercury  water,  and  other  poiaona,  they 
might  be  St  for  tarts,  which  i«  a  kind  of  hadgeint. 
Bacon,  Si*ech  against  the  Countessof  Somerset. 
It  produces  esrcTlent  corn,  whereof  the  Turks 
make  their  tntcluns  and  bouhourt,  a  certaiti  «oflgr- 
lndge  of  sundry  ingredients.  Sand**,  Tree. 

2.  A  commixture  of  lands.  See  Hotch- 
roTcn. 

Hodie'rxal.  adj.  [hodiernut,  Latin.]  Of 
to-day. 

HOE.f  «...  [hone,  French  ;  houxoe,  Dutch; 
hoha,  Gothick;  old  Fr.  hoe,  mod.  houei 
Dutch,  houwe ;  which  some  derive  from 
the  Lat.  upupa,  a  similar  instrument.] 
An  instrument  to  cut  up  the  earth,  of 
which  the  blade  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  handle. 

They  should  be  thinned  wilh  a  hot.  Mortimer. 
To  Hop-  v.  a.  [hotter,  French ;  houxsen, 
Dutch.]    To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hoe. 

They  inuit  be  continually  kept  wkh  wwHing 
and  hoeing.  Mortimer. 

HO'FUL.*  adj.  [Saxon,  hofull,  full  of 
care,  perhaps  from  hoja,  prudent.] 
Careful.    Not  now  in  use. 

S  Gregory,  mr         of  his  doings  and  be- 
haviour, directed  especial  letters  unto  biro. 
StnplrUm,  Fortr.  <flhe  EaUh, '  1585.)  fol.  97.  b. 

Ho'»ullv.*  adv.  [from  hofut.Z  Carefully; 
prudently. 

Women  serving  God  hafuUy  and  rhauely. 

StavUtm,  Fortr.  fc  fol.  1 19.  b. 
16 


HOG 

HOG.f  n.t.  [htoch,  Welah  ;  hock,  Coniiah.] 
1.  The  general  name  of  swine. 

This  will  raise  the  price  of  hog;  if  we  grow  all 
to  be  pork-eaters.  Shataprart. 

The  hag,  tb*'  plows  not,  nor  obeys  thy  call, 
Lirrs  on  the  labours  of  this  I.ord  of  all.  Poft. 

1.  A  castrated  boar. 

3.  To  4r/w»  Ho«s  to  a  Jine  market.  To 
fail  of  one's  design. 

You  hsre  brought  your  hop  to  a  Jine  market. 

Spectator. 

4.  Hog  is  used  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  sheep 
of  a  certain  age,  I  think  of  two  years. 
Skinner,  [hogetx,  Norm.  Fr.  young 
wether  sheep.  Kelham.]  In  some  parts 
of  the  north  for  sheep  of  a  year  old. 

5.  In  naval  language,  a  sort  of  flat  scrub- 
bing broom. 

To  Hog.*  v.  a. 

1.  In  naval  language,  to  hog  a  ship,  is  to 
scrape' the  filth  from  the  ship's  bottom 
with  the  kind  of  broom  called  a  hog. 

2.  To  carry  on  the  back.  North.  Grose. 

3.  To  cut  the  hair  short,  like  the  bristles 
of  a  hog.  A  colloquial  expression;  as, 
to  hog  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

Ho'gcote.  r.  t.  [hog  and  cofe.]  A  house 
for  hogs ;  a  hogsiy. 

Out  of  a  small  hogcote  sisty  or  eighty  toad  of 
dung  ludi  been  raised.  .Mortimer. 

Ho'cobrel.  it.  s.  A  two  year  old  ewe. 

AinsiKorth. 

Ho'gget.»  n.t.  [Norm.  Fr.  hogetx.  See 
the  fourth  sense  of  hog.'] 

1.  A  sheep  of  two  years  old.  Skinner. 

2.  A  hog-colt ;  a  colt  of  a  year  old.  Hamp- 
shire. Grote- 

Ho'ooisH.f  adj.  [from  hog.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  an  hog;  brutish;  greedy; 
selfish. 

Suspicion  Miso  had,  for  the  hoggith  shrewdness 
of  her  brain,  and  Mopsa,  for  a  very  unlikely  envy. 


Those  devils  so  talked  of  and  feared,  are  none 
else  but  hvgfith  jiiilors. 

OierAary,  Chitracl.  of  a  Priimn. 

Ho'GGisiiLY.t  *dv.  [from  hoggith.]  Greed- 
ily ;  selfishly. 

They  are  all  hoggiMu  drunk. 
GatCoigne,  Dtt.  Diet  for  Droonkarde;  (157C.) 

Ho'cgisiiskss.  ».  t.  [from  hoggisk.]  Bru- 
tality ;  greediness  ;  selfishness. 
Hogh.  n.  t.  [otherwise  written  ho,  kov>,  or 
hough,  from  hoogh.  Dutch.]    A  hill; 
rising  grouud  ;  a  cliff.  Obsolete. 

Thai  well  ran  witness  yet  unto  this  day. 
Tie  western  hogh,  bcsprinkl'd  with  Use  gore 
Of  mighty  Go.  mot.  AV*»*rr,  F-  C 

Ho'oHERD.-t  «•  i.  [hog  and  hyjib,  a  keeper.] 
A  keeper  of  hogs. 

No  lusty  neatherd  thitlier  drove  his  kinc. 
Nor  boorish  hog.herd  fed  his  rooting  swine. 

Brouw,  Brit.  Full.  (1616,)  B.ii.  S.  1. 
The  terms  hogherd  and  cowkeeper  are  not  tn 
be  used  in  our  poelry;  but  Usrre  are  no  finer 
words  in  the  Greek.  Mnmnt,  SoUtonthc  Udyury. 

Ho'ciO.*  ».  t.  [corrupted  from  haut  gout. 
See  Haut  Gout.]  High  flavour;  strong 
scent. 

Bclbhasjar's  sumptuuu!,  feast  was  heightened  by 
the  hmo  of  bis  delicious  meals  and  drinks. 

Dr.  Mot.  Griffith,  FearofOodandtk*  Kin* 
(l66O0p.7S. 
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Ho'aatwosa.*  i».  i.  [hog  and  ring.]  One 
whoso  business  it  i(  to  fasten  ring*  in 
of  a  hog.    A  colloquial  ex- 


Ho'osbkahs.  ~i 
Ho'osaneAD.  ( 
Ho'osrESNKU       f  n.  $, 

Ho'CSMUSHROOMS.J 

Ho'gshbad  f  n.  *.  [(apposed  to  be  so 
called,  says  Minsheu,  from  the  form  or 
shape ;  but  more  probably  from  the 
Dutch  ockshood,  and  ogshood,  from  odes, 
the  name  of  a  certain  measure  in  Bra- 
bant, and  houden,  to  contain.  See  Min- 
sIil'U  in  V.  Hoggeshfad.] 
A  measure  of  liquids  containing  sixty- 
three  jjallons. 

^  Varro  lells,  tint  every  jugerum  of  vines  yielded 


1 


and  •  little  won.-. 

2.  Any  large  barrel. 


Blow  strongly 


with  »  pair  or  bellows  into  a 
inlo  it  before  that  which  you 
have  preserved ;  aiui  in  tbe  instant  that  you 
Iraw  the  bellows,  stop  the  hole.  Baevn. 
They  slung  up  one  of  thrir  largest  hop/icadi  : 
I  dr.uk  it  off  j  for  it  did  not  hold  half  a  pink. 

Sunfl,  GnUiv.  Trm. 

Ho'osHKAaiKo.*  it.  *.  [hog  and  shear.]  A 
ludicrous  term,   denoting  much  ado 
about  nothing. 
Why  do  I  hold  you  thus  long  in  those  his 
and  hi<l«ou>  cry 


ing,  where,  as  we  use  tosay  in  England,  we  bavo 


Lttt.  (1662,)  p.  95. 

Ho'ostbcr  *  «.  *.  [hog  and  steer,  Saxon, 
rceop,  a  young  bullock.]  A  wild  boar 
of  three  years  old.  Cockcram. 

Ho'csty.  n.  *.  {hog  and  sty.']  The  place 
in  which  swine  are  shut  to  be  fed. 

Tbe  familivsof  fanner*  live  in  filth  and  nswtiness, 
without  a  shoe  or  tucking  to  their  feci,  or  a  bouse 
•0  convenient  as  an  Englith  Asgsty.  8wi/l. 

Ho'cwash.  n.  $.  [hog  and  math.]  The 
draff  which  is  given  to  swine. 

Your  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  Uw  brewer 
tells  you  AjgamiA.   Arbuthnat,  JliH.  of  John  BmU. 

HO'IDEN-t  ■.  s.  [hoeden,  Welsh ;  formina 

levioris  fanue,  Latin.    Dr.  Johnson  

Skinner  derive*  it  from  the  Teut.  het/de, 
a  country  place,  q.  d.  a  rustick ;  and, 
with  probability,  as  hoide*  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  female  sex.  Cotgravc  and 
Sherwood  give  us  the  male  hoiden. 
u  Badault,  a  fool,  dolt,  fop,  ass,  coxcomb, 
gaping  houdon."  Again,  Sherwood  trans- 
lates his  "  rude  hoidon"  into  the  French 
fa/ourdin,  which  Cotgrave  converts  into 
"  a  lubberly  sloven,  a  heavy  sot,  a  lump- 
ish hoi/don. '  Tliis  sense  was  not  known 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  though  Milton  also  uses 
it ;  and  indeed  of  the  JiemaU  hoiden  he 
ha.H  given  no  example.  The  word,  in 
niy  opinion,  was  first  applied  to  men. 
It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Cotgrave  with 
-  such  application,  but  not  to  women.] 

1 .  An  awkward,  rude,  ill-behaved  man. 

Shall  I  argue  of  conrenation  with  this  feyrfrn, 
to  go  and  practise  at  his  opportunities  In  the  larder  ? 

Mtitrm,  CWojseriaa. 

2.  An  ill-taught,  awkward,  country  girl. 


H  O  I 

All  Ukw  [women]  we  saw,  were  the  ugliest 
awkward  hoyden*  in  nature* 

Sutniurnt,  Tmt.  thnrugh  Sumn,  Lett.  44. 

Ho'idin.«  adj.  Rustick;  inelegant;  un- 
taught. 

They  throw  their  pmom,  with  >  hoiden  air, 
Aero*,  the  ruom,  and  lou  iulo  Ura  chair. 

Young,  Sal.  S. 


Delighted  with  a  hoyden  soul. 
Which  truUi  and  innocence  eontroul. 

Green  *  Sjiecn,  ver.  850. 

To  Ho'idw.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
romp  indecently. 
80 me  of  them  would  get  a  scratch;  but  we 

always  diMTovered,  upon  eiaminine\  (hat  ihey  hnd 
born  hardening  with  the  young  apprentices.  oVs/l. 

To  HOISE  1  v.  o.  [hauuer,  French.]  To 
To  HOIST.  J     raise  up  on  high. 
"Us  the  sport  to  have  tha  engineer 
}Im*  with  his  own  petar.       Shalupem,  Eamlet. 

Join  you  with  me ; 
We'll  quickly  taut  duko  Humphrey  from  hi*  soil 

Heat  fit.  and  fly; 
And  in  thy  Right  aloud  on  Cratls  cry. 


was  on  his  »syu 


Amiah.d 
the  hay  of 

They  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  h  -jucd  op  the 
mainsail  to  tha  wind,  and  made  toward  shore. 

Aett,  xsvii.  40. 

That  man  which  price th  virtue  for  itself,  and 
cannot  endure  to  lout  and  strike  bis  sails,  as  the 
divers  natures  of  calm*  and  storms  require,  must 
cut  hit  sails  of  mean  length  and  breadth,  and 
content  himself  with  S  alow  and  sure  navigation. 

Ralegh. 

What  made  Absalom  kirk  at  all  tha  kindnesses 
of  his  father,  but  because  hi*  ambition  vvou  Id  need* 
be  fingering  the  sceptre,  and  hoiiting  him  into  his 
father's  throne?  &ut*. 

We  thought  for  Grwcc 
The  sails  ware  hvated,  and  our  fears  release. 

Hryden,  JSn. 

They  nasal  him  an  tha  bier,  and  deal  tha  dole, 
And  there's  an  end.  Dryden,  Pert. 

What  haste  she  made  to  aosri  her  purple  sails ! 
And  to  appear  magnificent  in  Bight, 
Drew  half  our  strength  away. 

Dryden,  All  fir  Lure. 

Their  nary  swarms  upon  the  coasts :  they  cry 
To  a  out  tbeir  alienors,  but  the  gods  deny. 


Seiic  him,  take,  Aia'si  him  up ,  break  oBT  his  hold, 
And  toss  him  headlong  from  the  temple's  wall. 

Southern. 

If  'twas  an  island  where  tliey  found  the  shells, 
they  straightways  concluded  that  the  whole  island 
lay  originally  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that 
it  was  killed  up  by  some  vapour  from  beneath. 

Ir'oooWrd,  Ant.  Hxtl. 

Hoist.*  i».  s.  [from  To  hoise.]    A  lift ; 
the  act  of  raising  up.    It  is  used  in  low 
conversation. 
He  is  upon  his  second  \011t  into  (he  cart. 

Guyton,  on  D.  Quit.  p.  886. 

To  HOIT.*  v.  n.  [Iccl.  hauta,  to  dance, 
to  run  about.]   To  leap;  to  caper. 

lie  lire*  at  Iwrne,  and  sings,  and  aoiri,  and 
revels,  among  Ms  drunken  companions. 

Beaum.  and  ft.  An.  of  Ike  Burn.  Peetie. 
He  that  —  could  do 
The  vaulter's  somcrsnUa ;  or  us'd  to  woo 
Whh  Minting  gambols.       Donne.  Poevu,  p.  310. 

Ho'ity-to'lt?.*  adj.  [from  To  hoit. 
"  Dancing,  jumbling,  all  a  hoit.''  Florio, 
in  V.  Inthesca.  World  of  Words,  1598. 
And  from  the  Goth,  and  Ice!,  teitr,  very 
merry.]   Thoughtless;  giddy.   It  is  a 


HO  L 

low  expression  ;  and  has  been  used  also 
as  an  interjection  of  surprise,  or  ad- 
miration, or  any  sadden  feeling. 

BtHy-ttiiyt  what  have  I  to  do  with  dmuna ! 

Cungrtm,  ioee/or  Lm*. 

Then  kotiy.toity, 
Wishing,  frisking.    BicJtrrttnf.  Late  in  a  VUUge. 

Hold,  in  the  old  glossaries,  is  mentioned 
in  the  same  sense  with  wold,  i.  t.  a  gov- 
emour  or  chief  officer ;  but  in  some 
other  places  for  love,  as  holdlie,  lovely* 
Gitton't  Camden. 

To  HOLD.  v.  a.  preter.  held;  part.  nam. 
held  or  hoiden.  [haldan,  Gothick;  heal* 
ban,  Saxon ;  houden,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  grasp  in  the  hand;  to  gripe;  to 
clutch. 

Lift  up  the  lad,  kUd  him  la  thy  band. 

Geneia,  xsj.  18. 

France,  tlioumay'rt'aM  a  serpent  bv  Uw  tongue, 
A  tasting  tiger  safer  by  tho  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dmt  Hold. 


2.  To 


3.  To  keep ;  to 
to  let  go. 

Too  Late  it  was  for  satyr  to  be 
Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again ; 


doctrine  of 

Hen.  il.  14. 


;  to  keep  from  separation. 

—in  to  another. 

Atari,  uxvi.  IS*. 

to 


<r,  F.  t?. 

Prove  all  things  ;  hold  fa«  that  wb.ch  i*  tfood. 

a  Taess.  v.  £1 . 

4%  To  maintain  as  an 

Thou  hast  there  then 
Usnllim. 

5.  To  consider ;  to  regard. 

I  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.  oVsaasprarr,  JT.  Zear. 

6.  To  think  of;  to  judge  with  regard  to 
praise  or  blame. 

I  hold  him  hut  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
Hb  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not.  Shalloon. 

One  amongst  the  fair's!  nf  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  hit  ease.  Snail. 

This  makes  tbee  blessed  peace  so  light  to  hold, 
Like  summer's  flies  that  fear  not  winter's  cold. 

l-'nirfnr. 

Hold  such  in  reputation.  Ph&pp.  ii.  39. 

He  would  make  us  amends,  and  spend  wme 
time  with  us.  if  we  held  his  company  and  confer- 
ence  agreeable.  Bneon. 

As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so 
I  hold  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the 
r,  or  the 


Virgil. 
Xhyden. 
Ye  Latian  dames,  If  any  here 
Bold  your  unhappy  queen  Amata  dear.  Drydtit. 

7.  To  receive,  and  keep  in  a  vessel. 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams,  nor  these  to  hold 
Wants  licr  fit  vessels  pure.  Milton,  P.  L. 

6.  To  contain ;  to  receive  into  its  capacity : 
as,  a  hogshead  holds  sixty-three  gallons ; 
the  sack  is  too  little  to  hold  the  grain. 

9.  To  keep;  not ^P'11^  ^ 

Jrrraru  ii.  13. 

10.  To  keep ;  to  hinder  from  escape. 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 
Celestial  spirits  in  bondage.  Jfnttan,  P- 1.. 

11.  To  keep  from  spoil ;  to  defend. 

With  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  empire.  Mitten,  /*.'.« 

12.  To  keep  from  loss. 

*  Jfilhm,  P.  I.. 
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13.  To  have  any  station. 

The  star,  that  hids  the  shepherd  folil. 
Njw  (lie  top  of  hr*vrn  dotli  *a/d.    Milton,  Comm. 

And  now  the  strand,  wul  now  Uir  plsui  til*;  hdd; 
Their  ardent  eye*  with  bloody  streaks  were  iill'J. 

■OrjieVn. 

Observe  tba  jroutli  who  6rrt  appears  in  sight, 
And  hMt  th»  neanrst  station  to  th«  light.  DryUn. 

I  1.  To  possess ;  to  have. 

HMing  CorioK  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  ■  fawning  greyhound  In  the  lentil, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Sbaitpcnrr. 

The  castle  /widen  by  •  garrison  of  Germans,  be 
commanded  to  be  besieged.  KnUUi,  Hut. 

Assuredly  it  is  more  shame  for  a  man  to  loir 
that  which  fie  hMeth,  than  to  fail  in  getting  that 
which  he  never  had.  Hnymmt. 

1 5.  To  possess  in  subordination. 

lie  wa»  willing  to  yield  himself  unto  Solyrnan 
n  Ins  vassal,  and  of  him  to  hM  hia  seigniory  far  a 
yearly  tribute.  K'mUet. 

The  terras  too  laud  by  which  I  wai  to  holt 
The  good.  Jf*W 

IS.  To  suspend;  to  refrain. 

Men  in  the  midst  of  their  own  blood,  and  so  fu- 
riously assailed,  held  their  hands,  contrary  to  the 
law*  of  nature  snd  neceesitv.  fl.i.vn. 

Death'  wltstdost?  O  hold  thy  blow ! 
What  thou  dost,  tW  dost  not  know.  CWurur. 

1".  To  stop;  to  restrain. 

We  cannot  hold  mortality's  Wrong  hand.  Shalt. 
Fell,  banning  hag !  incbantreta,  hMthj  tongue. 

Shahjieart. 

_  When  straight  the  people,  by  no  force  compel  I'd, 
Nor  longer  from  their  inclination  held. 
Break  forth  at  once.  Waller. 

Unlet*  thou  find  occasion,  hold  thy  tongue ; 
Thyself  or  other*,  careless  talk  may  wrong. 

I)tnhnm. 

HM  your  laughter,  liven  divert  your  fellow 
sen  ants.  Smfi,  JJired.  to  the  fee;  man. 

18.  To  fix  to  any  condition. 

Hit  gracious  promise  yon  migiit, 
A*  cause  bad  call'd  you  up,  hare  hM  him  to. 


19.  To  keep  ;  to  save. 

Stay  but  a  little ;  for  uiy  cloud  of  dignity 
li  hrld  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop:  my  day  is 


2U.  To  confine  to  a  certain 

Tlse  Most  High  then  die  wed  sign*  for  them, 
and  held  still  the  flood,  till  they  were  paused  over. 

S  r«Ir.  xiii.  14. 

SI.  To  detain ;  to  keep  in  confinement  or 
subjection. 

Hun  God  hath  raised  up,  baring  loosed  the 
pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  be 
should  be  hMen  of  it.  AcU,  li.  24. 

22.  To  retain ;  to  continue. 

llwsv  reasons  roov'd  tier  star-like  husband's 

But  sUli  he  hrld  his  purpose  to  depart.  Dryden. 

23.  To  practice  with  continuance. 

Night 

And  chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hjd 

Eternal  anarchy.  Millm,  P.  I.. 

Not  to  intermit. 

Seed-time  and  hanmt,  beat  and  lioary  frost. 
Stall  hold  their  course.  Milton,  P.  L. 

25.  To  solemnize ;  to  celebrate. 

Tl>e  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parliament, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council.  Shnit. 

He  held  a  feast  in  his  bouse,  like  the  feast  of  a 
king.  I  Seas,  xsv.  36. 

26.  To  conserve ;  not  to  infringe. 

Her  husband  heard  it,  and  held  hr*  peace. 

Abase,  lu.  7. 

*e  said,  snd  AcWherpracc  ;  " 


27.  To  manage ;  to  handle  intellectually. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  rornmuwi- 
ationrf  ^i<>  °«'nit  able  to  hold  all  arguments. 

Bacon. 

28.  To  maintain. 

Whereupon  tbey  alto  made  engines  against 
their  engines  and  held  them  battle  a  long  season. 

1  Mae.  vi.  SSL 

29.  To  carry  on  conjunctively. 

The  11.  ail  sees  held  a  council  against  him. 

St.  Mall.  xii.  14. 
A  while  discourse  they  hold.        Milton,  P.  L. 

30.  To  prosecute ;  to  continue. 

He  came  to  tho  land's  end,  where  he  holing  his 
course  towards  the  West,  did  at  length  peaceably 
pass  through  the  straits.  Ahhol. 

31.  To  HoLDforth.    To  offer;  to  exhibit; 
to  propose. 

Christianity  came  into  the  world  with  the 
grcarest  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  j.« 
well  as  life  and  manners,  holding  forth  nothing  but 
piety,  charily,  and  huniilliy,  with  the  belief  of 
the  Messiah  and  of  bis  kingdom.  Temple. 

Observe  the  connection  of  idea*  in  the  propo- 
sitions, which  books  hold  forth  and  pretend  to 
teach  as  truth*.  ImJtt. 

My  account  is  so  tar  from  interfering  with 
Moses,  that  it  hMt  forth  a  natural  interpretation 
of  his  sense.  ITsssaWd. 

32.  To  Hold -forth.    To  protend ;  to  put 
forward  to  view. 

How  joyful  and  pleasant  a  tiling  is  it  to  have  n 
light  held  us  forth  from  Isravcn  to  direct  our  steps ! 

CAfwnr. 

33.  To  Hold  in.    To  restrain ;  to  govern 
by  the  bridle. 

I  have  lately  told  my  nag,  and  hooestly  told 
his  greatest  fault,  which  is,  that  be  became  such 
a  lover  of  liberty  that  I  could  scarce  hold  him  in. 

Sin/}. 

34.  To  Hold  in.    To  restrain  in  general. 

These  men's  hastiness  the  warier  sort  of  you 
doth  not  commend ;  ye  wish  they  bad  held  them, 
selves  longer  in,  and  not  so  dangerously  flown 
abroad.  Hooker. 

35.  To  Hold  off.   To  keep  at  a  distance. 

Although  'tis  ht  that  Cassio  have  his  place ; 
Yet  if  you  please  to  hold  Mm  iff  a  while, 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him.     Shahtp.  Othello. 

Ttie  object  of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  directly,  without  any  interception  [ 
whereas  the  cave  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  tlx  sound 
a  little  from  the  organ.  Bacon. 

I  am  the  better  acquainted  with  you  for  ab- 
sence, at  men  are  wim  themselves  for  affliction  : 
absence  doe*  but  hM  off  a  friend,  to  make  one 
tee  him  truly.  Pope  to  Swtfl. 

36.  To  Hold  on.   To  continue ;  to  pro- 
tract; to  push  forward. 

They  look  Barbaras**,  hatting  an  his  course  to 
Africa,  who  brought  grv-st  fear  upon  the  country. 

A  n  nltl,  /fiat. 

If  the  obedience  challenged  were  indeed  due, 
then  did  our  brethren  both  begin  the  quarrel  and 
hM  it  on.  SawSmon. 

37.  To  Hold  out.   To  extend ;  to  stretch 
forth. 

The  king  aeJd  out  to  Esther  the  golden  socptre 
that  was  in  bis  hand.  E*h.  v.  8. 

38.  To  Hold  out.  To  offer;  to  propose. 

Fortune  holds  out  these  to  you  aa  rewards. 

B.  Jwon. 

39.  To  Hold  out.    To  continue  to  do  or 
suffer. 

He  cannot  long  h-M  out  these 


40.  roHoMny*.   To  raise  aloft. 
18 


mt  does  be  not  hold  up 
strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Ttie  band  of  the  Almiglity  visibly  held  up,  and 
prepaied  to  take  vengeance.  Locke. 

41.  To  Hold  up.  To  sustain ;  to  sup- 
port by  influence  or  contrivance. 

There  is  no  man  at  once  either  excellently  good 
or  extremely  evil,  but  grows  either  uhthM,  him- 
self up  in  virtue,  or  lets  himself  slide  to  vicious. 
"CSV-  Stdmy. 

It  followetli,  that  all  which  tbey  do  in  tliis  sort 
proeeedeth  originally  from  some  such  age  nt  as 
knoweth,  appointed),  hMeth  up,  and  actually 

fra.-nrth  the  wune.  /Toahtr. 

'ft*  time  misorder'd  doth  in  crxnmon  sense, 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hM  our  ssfery  up.  Shnktpmrr. 

And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  born, 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  his  quarrel 


be^irbThr^nlnl^^ 


Daoiet  an  . 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  den.. 
But  hM  him  up  in  life,  and  cheer  hi*  soul 
With  the  faint  gUmovering  of  a  doubtful  hope. 

sf ildi  C'ei&a 

42.  To  keep  from  (ailing ;  materially. 

_  We  have  often  made  one  considerably  I 


r,  Jtaving 
to  be  curv- 

Bayte. 


piece  of  marble  take  and  hM  t 
purposely  caused  their  flat 
fully  ground  and  polished . 
To  Hold.  r.  n. 
1.  To  stand;  to  be  right;  to  be  without 
exception. 

To  say  that  simply  an  argument,  taken  from 
roansautl-jeity,  doth  hM  no  way,  neither  aflinn- 
ativeJy  nor  negatively,  i.  hard.  JMer. 

This  holdeth  net  in  the  sea-coasts.  Baron. 

The  lasting  of  plants  is  most  in  those  that  ate 
Urges*  of  body;  as  oak,  elm,  and  chesnut,  ami 
this  hMeth  in  trees;  but  in  herbs  it  i.  often  cen- 
tnrT-  Boron. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  bv 
discords,  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors 
of  religion  is  decayed,  and  fall  of  scandal,  and 
withal  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  bar. 
baroaa,  you  may  doubt  die  springing  up  of  a 
new  sect ;  if  then  also  there  should  arise  any  ex- 
travagant and  strange  spirit,  to  make  himself 
author  thereof;  all  which  points  held  when 
Mahomet  published  his  law.  Bacon. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence  to 
the  mind  then  the  discovering  of  the  colours  of 
good  and  evil,  shewing  in  what  cases  they 
and  in  what  they  deceive.  llacxm. 

Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sentence 
hMt  i 

Bat  who  constrains  me  ?  Jfitam,  S.  A. 

None  of  his  solutions  will  hold  by  mere  mecha- 

nick*.  Mvrr 

This  unseen  agitation  of  the  minute  parte  will 
kM  in  light  and  spirituous  liquors.  tfajy,. 

The  drift  of  this  figure  hMi  good  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  creation.  L'Fitrmue. 

The  reasons  given  by  thorn  against  the  worsj,:,, 
of  images  will  equally  hold  against  the  worship  of 
images  amongst  Christiana.  SliBin-- ftWi. 

It  AoUr  in  all  operatire  principles  whatsoever, 
but  espeeiaily  in  such  as  relate  to  moralrtv ;  in 
which  not  to  proceesl,  is  certainly  to  go  backward. 


The  proverb  hMt,  that  to  be  win  and  

Is  liardir  granted  to  the  gods  above. 

/^ryrieis,  /ae. 

As  if  th*  experhneBt  were  made  to  hM 
For  base  pro<lucti.«.,  and  reject  the  gold.  /W 

This  remark,  I  must  acknowledge,  it  not  so 
proper  far  the  colouring  as  the  design  ;  hut  it  will 
hM  for  both.  leryden 

Our  author  offers  no  reason  ;  stul  when  any 
body  does,  we  .ball  tee  whether  it  svill  hM  or  no. 

Joe**. 
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in  land  as  -til  as  til 


This  teems  to  hold  In  most  cues.  .rfaUieiui. 
The  analogy  hold*  goad,  and  precisely  keeps  u> 
tlic  jame  properties  in  the  pliiicU  and  aimtli 

Ssnctoriua't  experiment  of  perspiration,  being 
to  the  other  secretion  aa  h>*  to  three,  don  dm 
AoM  in  this  country,  eicopt  in  the  hottest  time  of 
vurnmcr.  AroutJmot  on  Alianantt. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fimtartick,  if  too  new  or  oUL  Pope. 

2.  To  continue  unbroken  or  unsubdued. 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  hetil.  shakipenre. 

3.  To  last ;  to  endure. 

We  tea,  by  the  pesling  of  onions,  what  a  hold- 
iug  substance  the  akin  it.  Jtacon. 

Nm  any  man  we*  yet  so  old. 
But  bop'd  tii*  hCc  one  winter  more  might  hold. 

Dtmhom. 

4.  To  continue  without  variation. 

We  our  state 
Hold,  ta  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  habit. 

Mdton,  y.  L. 
Ho  did  not  hold  la  this  mind  long. 

L'Ettrangr. 

5.  To  refrain. 

Hii  J»unlJe«s  henrt  wo-.ild  fain  have  hdd 
From  weeping,  but  hie  eye*  rebell'd.  Dryden. 

6.  To  stand  up  for ;  to  adhere. 

Through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the 
world,  and  they  that  do  hold  of  bis  side  do  find  it 

Hud.  ii.  84. 

Tticy  must,  if  they  hold  to  their  principle*,  n^rrc 
that  thing*  had  their  production  always  as  now 
they  hare. 

When  Granada  for  your  uncle  hrld. 
You  was  by  u»  restor'd,  and  he  expell'd. 


II  O  L 

»re  still  remembered  with  infamy  on 
of  enriching  their  familie*  by  such  sa 
leginus  alienation*.  SuMfl. 

15.  To  Hold  o«.   To  proceed. 

He  held  on,  however,  till  he  was  upon  the  very 
point  of  breaking.  V  Ktlrange. 

16.  To  Hold  out.   To  last ;  to  endure. 

Before  those  Hews  that  form  manna  come  upon 
trees  in  the  valleys,  they  dissipate,  and  cannot 
hold  ovt.  Am. 

As  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  natural  body, 
so  arc  there  mountebanks  for  the  politick  body  ; 
men  that  perhaps  hare  been  lucky  in  two  or  Uiree 
eiperiments,  but  want  the  ground*  of  science, 
and  therefore  cannot  hold  out.  Bacon. 
Truth,  fidelity,  and  justice,  are  a  euro  way  at 


With  the  fair  freckled  king  and  beard  of  gold : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  ray*  way  cast, 
So  prominent  his  eagle  \  beui  plae'd. 

-DryeVst,  ia*. 

7.  To  be  dependent  on. 

The  other  two  were  greet  prince*,  though  hold, 
ing  of  hi m  ;  men  both  of  giant-like  hugrnes*  and 
force.  Sdnty, 
The  mother,  if  the  house  eaUi  of  the  isdy,  had 
rather,  yea,  and  will,  base  ber  ton  cunning  and 
bold.  Atchnm. 

'  r  great  nt 
.  holding  under 

Temple. 
t  of  none. 

Dryden. 

t.  To  derive  right. 

'Ti*  true,  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs ; 
1  therefore  hold  from  that  wliich  Aral  made  kings. 

Dryden. 

r».  To  maintain  an  opinion. 


By  an  eitreroely  exact  regimen  a  consumptive 
person  may  hold  out  tor  years,  if  the  symptoms 
«re  not  violent  Arhuthnot. 

17.  To  HoiooHf.    Not  to  yield;  not  to 
be  subdued. 

The  great  master  went  with  his  company  to  a 
place  where  the  Spaniards,  sore  charged  by  A  chi- 
na rtcs,  had  much  ado  to  hold  out.     A'nollet,  Hi*. 

You  think  it  strange  a  person,  obsequious  to 
those  he  loves,  should  held  out  so  long  against 
importunity.  Boyle. 

Nor  could  the  hardest  ir'n  hold  out 
Against  bis  blow*.  HudOrat. 

I  would  cry  now,  my  eyes  grow  womanish  j 
But  yet  my  bean  hold'  ami.  Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

The  citadel  of  Milan  has  held  cut  formerly, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  dutchy. 

Addii^n  an  Italy. 

Pronounce  your  thought* :  are  they  still  nit 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  arc  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and 


of  knights,  but  even  petty 
tliem. 

My  crown  i* 


10.  To  Hold  forth.    To  harangue;  to 
speak  in  publick ;  to  set  forth  publickly. 

A  petty  oenjurer,  telling  fortune*,  held  forth  in 
the  market. place.  L'  Edrange. 

11.  To  Hold  in.    To  restrain  one's  self. 

I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  the  i-ord ;  I  am  weary 
with  holding  in.  Jtr.  vi.  1 1. 

12.  To  Hold  in.    To  continue  in  luck. 

A  duke,  playing  at  hasard,  held  in  a  great  many 
hands  together.  Smtfl. 

11.  To  Hold  off".  ■  To  keep  at  a  distance 
without  closing  with  offers. 

These  are  interests  important  enough,  and  yet 
we  must  be  wooed  to  consider  them ;  nay,  that 
doc*  not  prevail  neither,  but  with  a  perverse 
coyness  we  hold  of.  Dtxau  of  Piety. 

II.  To  Hold  on.    To  continue;  not  to 
be  interrupted. 

The  trade  held  an  for,  lastly  yean  after  the 
bishop*  became  Protestants;  and  some  of  their 


By  lime  and  iU  success  to  * 

Aildiaon,  Colo. 

As  to  the  holding  out  against  so  uiany  alter* 
ations  of  state,  It  sometime*  proceed*  from  prin- 
ciple*. Collier  on  Pride. 

8.  To  Hold  together.    To  be  joined. 

Those  old  Gothick  duties,  made  at  several 
timet,  hold  together  only,  as  it  ware,  by  rags  and 
patches.  Dryden. 

19.  To  Hold  together.    To  remain  in 
union. 

Even  outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  all 
the  world  besides,  must  keep  faitb  amongst  them- 
selves, or  else  they  cannot  hidd  together.  I^ehc. 

20.  To  Hold  up.    To  support  himself. 

All  the  wise  sayings  which  philoaophers  could 
muster  up,  nave  helped  only  to  support  some  few 
•tout  and  obstinate  minds,  whUh,  without  the 
assistance  of  philosophy,  could  have  held  up  pretty 
well  of  tlnuselve*.  Ttllolion. 

21.  To  Hold  up.  Not  to  be  foul  weather. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
Joth  Kalpfa,  it  may  hold  up  and  dear. 

Hudttret. 

22.  To  Hold  up.    To  continue  the  same 
speed. 

When  two  start  into  the  world  together,  Use 
success  of  the  first  seem*  to  press  upon  the  reput- 
ation of  the  latter ;  for  wby  could  not  he  hold  up  T 
Cottier  of  Snay. 

23.  To  Hold  with.   To  adhere  to  ;  to  co- 
operate with. 

There  h  none  that  hotdeth  with  me  in  these 
tilings  but  Michael.  Daniel. 

Hold  has  the  appearance  of  an  inter- 
jection ;  but  itt  the  imperative  mood. 
Forbear  ;  stop  ;  be  still. 
HM,  ho',  lieutenant—  sir  —  Menuno!  Gen- 
tlemen, 

Have  ymi  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
The  general  <\<t*kt  to  you  —  hold,   hold,  tor 

! 


H  0  L 

Hold,  hold  I  are  all  thy  empty  wishes  such » 
A  good  old  woman  would  have  said  ea  much. 

Dryden. 

HoLD.f  «•  *•  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  seizing;  gripe;  grasp; 
seizure.  It  is  used  with  great  frequency, 
both  literally  and  figuratively,  both  for 
manual  and  intellectual  agency.  The 
verbs  with  which  it  is  oftenest  united, 
are  take,  /ay,  and  have. 

Those  bards  delivered  no  certain  truth  of  any 
thing;  neither  is  Uiere  any  certain  hold  to  be 
taken  of  any  antiquity  which  is  received  by  tradi- 
tion. S/ieuter  on  /reUi  <id. 

The  wits  of  the  multitude  are  such,  that  many 
things  they  cannot  i»»Wrf<mit  once.  lUAee. 

Uriah,  put  forth  Iris  liand  to  the  ark  of  God, 
and  look  hold  of  it ;  for  the  oien  shook  it. 

8  Snn.  vi.  c. 
This  is  to  give  him  liberty  and  power : 

lay  kpld  upon  Irim,  send 


Todeserv'd  death,  and  a 
Let  but 


Hilton,  S.  A. 
T!«c  devil  himself,  when  let  loose  upon  Job, 
could  not  transport  that  patient  good  man  beyond 
hi*  temper,  or  make  him  quit  hi*  hold. 

L'  Kotran^e. 

He  srht'd  the  shining  hough  » itfi  griping  hM, 
And  rent  away  with  ease  the  ling-ring  gold. 

Dryikn. 

The  hand  ts  divided  into  four  fingers  bending 
forwards,  and  one  opposite  to  them  bending  back- 
wards, and  of  greater  strength  than  any  of  them 
singly,  which  we  rail  the  thumb,  to  join  with  ibem 
severally  or  united,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  lay  hold 
of  objects  of  any  die  or  quantity. 

Hay  on  the  Creation. 

Yet  then,  from  all  my  grief,  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 
Whilst  in  tbe  confidence  of  prayer, 
My  soul  took  hold  on  ttiee.  MiUeon. 

We  arc  strangely  backward  to  lay  hold  of  thie 
safe,  this  only  mrthod  of  cure. 

He  kept  his  hold. 
Nor  lost  till  beauty  was  decay 'd  and  old, 
And  love  was  by  possession  pall'd  at 

Granville. 

2.  Something  to  be  held  ;  support. 

If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place,  without  rail* 
or  good  hold,  he  is  ready  to  fall. 

3.  Power  of  keeping. 

On  your  vigour  now. 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  dcpeuJv 


■r.  Catch  ;  power  of  seizing. 

Tbe  law  nam  yet  another  hold  on  you. 

ivroh/xurr. 

5.  Prison  ;  place  of  custody. 

They  lay  him  in  hold,  because  it  was  not  de- 
clared what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  Hooker. 

The  prisoner  to  his  hold  retir'd.  Veyden. 

They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  thorn  in  hold 
unto  the  neit  day.  A.  lu 

6.  Custody. 

King  Richard,  be  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shattp^are. 

7.  Power;  influence  operating  on  the 
mind. 

Kurjl  rrcrciitions  shroad,  and  bookv  .it  fioiiiP, 
are  the  innocent  pleasures  of  a  man  who  is  early 
wise ;  and  give*  fortune  no  more  hold  of  him  than 
of  necessity  bo  must  Drydeu. 

Fear  is  that  paction  which  hath  llie  greatest 
power  over  ns,  and  by  which  God  and  his  law* 
take  the  surest  hold  of  u*.  Tillotoyn. 

Let  It  consist  with  an  unbeliever's  interest  ami 
safety  to  wrong  you,  and  then  it  will  be  impos- 
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■ible  ton  can  tint*  jury  kotd  upon  him,  becsu«« 
their  »  nothing  reft  to  gire  him  *  check,  at  10 
pal  in  the  balance  against  hit  profit.  Svnft. 

8.  Hold  of  a  Ship.  All  that  part  which 
lies  between  the  keelson  and  the  lower 
deck,  [from  the  Su.  Goth,  hoi,  hollow.] 

Harris. 

Now  ■  tea  Into  the  hold  was  got, 
Wm  upon  tm  another  sea  lad  wrought. 

Dryden. 

9.  A  lurking;  place  ;  as  the  hold  of  •  wild 
beast  or  deer,  [from  the  Su.  Goth,  hoi, 
hollow,  q.  d.  a  cave] 

10.  A  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a  safe  resi- 
dence. 

It  wm  bit  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him ; 
bat  make  all  plain  ami  watte.  ipenter. 

Then!  separated  themselves  unio  David,  into  the 
hold  to  the  wilderness,  men  of  might. 

I  dm,  xii.  8. 
He  shall  destroy  thy  strong  holdt. 

Jerem.  xlviii.  18. 

Ho'ldback.*  n.  j.  [hold  and  back.']  Let ; 
hindrance;  opposition. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  a*  forward  to  go,  ai 
soy  nu  to  hare  you.  The  only  holdback  is  the 
anVrtion,  and  passionate  lore,  that  we  bear  to  our 
weaiih.  Hammond,  ITorts,  it.  535. 

Ho'LDBB.f  ».  t.  [from  hold.} 
1.  One  that  holds  or  gripes  any  thing  in 
his  hand. 

Struggling 


Listing  with  furious  limb*  her  hMen  to  the  watb. 

Drayton,  Ptlyatb.  S.  7. 
The  makers  and  hidden  of  plow*  are  wedded  to 
their  own  particular  way.  Mortimer. 
'2.  One  that  keeps  back  or  restrains,  with 
in.  Sherwood. 
■X  One  that  supports,  with  up.  Sherwood. 
4.  A  tcuant ;  one  that  holds  land  under 

In  time*  pant  holding!  were  so  plentiful,  and 
holdtn  ao  scarce,  a*  wall  was  the  landlord  who 
mild  not  get  ooe  to  be  hi»  tenant. 

Carrie,  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

A  possessor  of  any  thing  ;  as,  a  holder 
of  stock.    A  mercantile  expression  of 
modern  times. 
Hoi.DK«yo'HTH.  ».  s.  [hold  mf\  forth.]  An 
harangucr ;  one  who  sneaks  in  publick. 

Whence  aome  tub  hatdertforih  have  made 
tn  powdering-tubt  the  richest  trade.  Hudibrai. 

He  was  con  tinned  in  this  opinion  upou  teeing 
the  halderfarth.  Addinm. 

Ho'LDrAST.t  »•  s.  [hold  and  fast.'] 

1 .  Any  thing  which  takes  hold;  a  catch  ;  a 
hook. 

The  several  teeth  are  furnished  with  hold/adi 
Movable  to  the  street  that  they  are  put  to. 

ilea  on  the  Creation. 

2.  .Support;  hold. 

tin  holdfast  waa  gone  ;  bU  footing  lot*. 

MouiOagu,  App.  lo  Caw.  p.  lft. 

Jio'LDiMO.f  n.  s.  [from  hold.} 

1.  Tenure  ;  farm. 

plentiful,  and  holder*  to  scarce, 
sa  well  was  the  landlord  who  could  not  get  one  to 
be  hit  tenant.  Came. 

Whether  fUl  and  tillage  do  not  naturally  mul- 
tiply hand*,  and  divide  land  into  email  holding/, 
and  well  impruved  ?    Bp.  Berkeley,  Qwritt,  $  99. 

2.  Hold ;  influence. 

Every  thing  w  ould  be  drawn  from  itt  holdings 
in  the  country  lo  the  |*.rsooal  favour  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  print*. 

»»  thepmenl  £rittmtents,  (1770.) 
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S.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song. 

Hannser. 
The  holding  every  man  shall  tivar,  m  loud 
A*  his  atrong  sides  can  volley.  Shahtfieart. 

The  undersong  or  koltliag  whereof  is,  It  i» 
cnerrie  in  haul  where  beards  wag  all. 

The  Serving  Man's  Comfort,  (1598.) 

Ho'i.dstbr.*    See  Holster. 

HOLE.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  hoi  s  Dutch,  hoi; 
from  the  Su.  Goth,  hoelia,  M.  Goth. 
htdjan,  to  cover,  to  hide.  Serenius.] 

I.  A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  cither  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal. 

The  earth  had  tvot  a  *  .de  lo  hide  tlwdced. 

Shakrpearr. 

A  loadstone  hi  so  diapoeed,  that  it  shall  draw 
unto  it,  on  a  reclined  plane,  a  bullet  of  steel, 
which,  rn  it  ascends  near  to  tlx  loadstone,  may  fall 
down  through  some  hole,  and  so  return  to  the  place 
whence  it  began  to  move.  Wdkirn,  Dradalas. 

There  are  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  under 
their  roots  in  halts  and  caverns  the  air  is  often  de- 
tained. Burnet. 

%  A  perforation ;  a  small  interstitial  va- 
cuity. 

Look  upon  linen  that  has  small  hides  In  it :  those 
hate*  appear  Mack,  men  are  often  deceived  in 
taking  hales  for  spots  of  ink  :  and  painters,  lo  re- 
present holes,  make  use  of  black.  IloyU. 

3.  A  cave;  a  hollow  place. 

Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole. 

Xhatrpearr. 

4.  A  cell  of  an  animal. 

A  tortoise  spends  all  his  days  in  a  hole,  with  a 
bouse  upon  his  bead.  L'Eitraage. 

I  have  frighied  ants  with  my  fingers,  and  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  another  hole,  slopping  all 
passages  to  their  own  nest,  and  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  fly  into  the  nest  hole.  Addison. 

5.  A  mean  habitation.  Hole  is  generally 
used  unless  in  speaking  of  manual  works, 
with  some  degree  of  dislike. 

When  Alexander  Ant  beheld  the  fare 
Of  the  great  cynirk,  thus  he  did  lament : 
How  much  more  happy  thou,  that  are  content 
To  live  within  this  little  hole,  Utan  1 
Who  after  empire,  that  vain  quarry,  fly.  Dryden. 

6.  Some  subterfuge  or  shift.  Ainsworth. 
To  this  sense  may  be  referred  the  pro- 
verbial expression  of  rinding  a  hole  to 
creep  out  at,  Afaton. 

7.  Arm-rWr.  The  cavity  under  the 
shoulder. 

Tickling  is  most 
Irs  and  sides. 

8.  To  take  down  a  Hole.  To  let  fall ;  of 
the  same  import  as  to  take  damn  a  peg. 
"  To  take  a  hole  lower,  humilier,  to 
humble,  to  bring  down."  Cotgravc. 

He  has  taken  hi*  thoughts  a  holt  lower. 

Hole.*  adj.  Whole.    So  written  by 

old  authors.    See  Wholb. 
To  Hole.*  v.  n.    [from  the  nouu.]  To 

go  into  a  hole. 

I  have  you  in  a  purse-net. 
Good  master  Picklock,  with  your  worming  brain 
And  wriggling  engine-head  of  maintenance, 
Which  1  Khali  see  you  hale  with  very  shortly  : 
A  fine  round  head,  when  those  two  lugs  axe  off, 
To  trundle  through  a  pillory. 

B.  Joiuon,  Staple  of  News 

To  Hole.*  v.  a.   [Saxon,  holian ;  Germ. 

holen.]  To  form  a  hole  i  to  excavate. 
Ho'LinAM.f  n.  t.  [See  Halidom.]  An 

ancient  oath. 
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Ht  my  holiiam  her*  comes  Catlarinr. 
Now  on  my  faith,  and  hoty-dom,  we  are 
Beholden  to  your  worship  B.  J»H*m,  Toleofm  Tuh. 

Ho'lidat."    See  Holvday. 
Ho'lily.  adv.  [from  Ao/y.] 

1.  Piously;  with  sanctity. 

Thou  would'st  be  great, 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it :  what  thou  would'st 
highly. 

Thst  would'st  thou  koHly.  SbuitjtaTt. 

2.  Inviolably ;  without  breach. 

Friendship,  a  rare  thing  in  princes,  more  rare 
between  princes,  that  so  Wily  was 
the  but  of  Usase  two  excellent  men. 
Ho'likess.  n.  s.  [from  holy.} 
I.  Sanctity;  piety;  religious 
111  it  doth  beseem  your  hattnett 
To  separate  the  Imsband  and  the  wife. 

Religion  is  rent  by  discords,  and  the  hottktm  of 
i,1  full  ofso.ndi.1. 


5^Aesriewre. 


Then  in  full  age,  and  hoary  / 
Retire,  great  teacher,  lo  tby  proinis'd  bliss.  /W. 

We  sec  piety  and  hoUne*$  ridiculed  as  n\orosr 
singularities.  Aagrrs, 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed ;  dedica- 
tion to  religion. 

3.  The  title  of  the  pope. 

I  here  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  hh  holtnea. 

Shahpem. 

His  Kotinett  has  told  some  English  gentlemen, 
that  tliose  of  our  nation  should  have  the  privilege*. 

Addiior,  on  Italy. 

HO'LLA.t  inter).  [The  French  have  en- 
larged the  term  ho  to  a  dyssyllable  by 
the  assistance  of  their  favourite  adjunct 
In,  and  used  the  compound  word  ho4a 
(or  stop  there)  in  combats ;  which  we 
have  adopted  in  conimou  language,  when 
we  call  upon  a  person  to  stop.  Pegge. 
The  won!  was  a  term  of  the  manege,  by 
which  the  rider  restrained  and  stopped 
his  horse.  Malone.  It  is  sometimes 
written,  and  pronounced,  holloa.]  A 
word  used  in  calling  to  any  one  at  a 
distance. 

Holla  !  stand  there.  Shaktpeare,  Othello. 

To  Ho'iLA.f  v.  «.  [from  the  interjection. 
This  word  is  now  vitiously  written  hollo 
by  the  best  authors;  sometimes  halloo. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  More  frequently  hallow. 
Dr.  Johnson  might  have  added ;  and  the 
practice  may  be  defended  by  referring 
to  the  Saxon  ahlopan,  to  shout  aloud.] 
To  cry  out  loudly. 

But  I  will  lind  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla,  Mortimer  !  AoJbprovr. 
What  haueMQ  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ? 


Ho'tl-A.*  «.  *. 

1.  A  shout,  [from  the  Sax.  ahlopan.] 

List !  list !  I  bear 
Some  tar  off  hallo*  break  the  silent  air. 

UiHon,  CessiM,  (ed.  1645.) 
He's  here  with  a  whoop,  and  gone  with  a  holla. 

Dike  of  Buckulgaam,  Hekearmt, 

2.  The  word  of  command  to  a  hone  to 
stop,    [from  the  interjection.] 

What  recketh  lie  Ins  rider  »  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  aland  I  say  f 

SStakrptart,  Ten.  ami  Aden* 
But  I  must  give  my  muse  the  hola  hrre. 

Cotton,  »Wm  .frhe  P*ak. 

Ho  lland,  n.  «.  Fine  linen  made  in  HoW 
land. 
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Some  for  lb*  pride  of  Turkic  courts  dssign'd 
"or  folded  turhanu  Kneit  /.oUW  Oca/.  Dryiei 


For  folded  turbant.  (inert  AosIW  bear.  .Drydrn 

Ho'll  ander.*  n,  j.  A  man  of  Holland. 

^Your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag- 

Ho'llands.*    A  kind  of  cam  term  for 
pn  ;  much  of  that  liquor  being  brought 
into  this  country  from  Holland. 
Ho'llen.*  [Sax.  holejn,  bolen.]  The 

holly.    North.    See  Holly. 
HCLLOW.t  adj.   [from  hole,  Dr.  John- 
ion  says.   It  is  the  Su.  Goth,  and  Sax. 
hoi,  Icel.  holr,  caviu.] 
Excavated ;  having  a  void  apace  within ; 
not  solid. 

It  h  fortune's  iw 
To  let  the  wretched  nun  outlive  his  wraith. 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty.      Shaktpmre,  Merc*,  of  Ven. 
Some  (earch  for  hoBow  ire*,  and  feU  the  wood*. 

Drt/drn. 

He  freta,  he  fumes,  be  Mare*,  be  stamps  the 


1 


The  hoUow  lowers  with 

Dryden 

2.  Light;  loose. 

A  courser  strong, 
Whoa*;  armed  feet  upon  the  hollow  lay 
Seemed  to  thunder.       Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  vui.  15. 

3.  Noisy,  like  sound  reverberated  from  a 
cavity. 

The  southern  wind, 
Now  by  hii  hallow  whittling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretels  a  tempest.  S/wkipeart. 

Thence  Issu'd  such  a  blast  and  hoBow  roar, 
As  threaten 'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  die  door. 

Dryden. 

4.  Not  faithful ;  not  sound ;  not  what  one 
appears. 

Who  in  want  a  Mim  friend  doth  try, 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy.   SbaJttp.  Hamlet. 

Hollow  church  papists  are  like  the  roots  of 
nettles,  which  themselves  sting  not;  but  bear  .ill 
the  suii^injr  leates.  Baton. 

He  seem'd 
For  dignity  coropos'd,  and  high  eiploit ; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  tfillm,  P.  L. 

Ho'llow.*  adv.  A  colloquial  expression  : 
as,  he  carried  it  hollow,  that  is,  he  gained 
the  prize  without  difficulty  ;  as  Skinner 
remarks,  "luculcntcr  vicit,  he  carried  it 
wholly,  whole,  and  all."    Craven  Dialect. 

Ho'llow-byeo.»  adj.  [hollow  and  eye.] 
Having  the  eyes  sunk  in  the  head. 

Death  hollow-eyed. 
With  bones  shydcryd. 
With  hii  worme-ealen  maw. 
And  bis  easily  jaw.  Sketttn,  Poems,  p.  357. 

A  needy,  AoW-eyV,  sharp-looking  wretch. 

Shaksjieare,  Com.  of  Krr. 

Ho'llow-iieartbd.  adj.  [hollow  and 
heart.]  Dishonest;  insincere;  of  prac- 
tice or  sentiment  differing  from  profes- 
sion. 

What  could  be  eipeded  from  him,  but  knotty 
and  crooked  hollow-hearted  dealings  ? 

Howell,  Voc.  For. 

The 


Ho'llow.  n.  t. 

1.  Cavity;  concavity. 

I've  heard  myself  proclaim'd. 
And  by  the  happy  hotline  at  a  tree 
Eacap  d  die  hunt.  Shaksfieare,  K.  Imt. 

I  suppose  there  is  some  vault  or  hallow,  or  isle, 
d  the  wall,  and  some  passage  to  it. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

VOL.  II. 
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Against  the  horse's  side  his  spear 
He  throws,  which  trembles  with  enclosed  fear; 
Whilst  from  the  hollows  of  bis  womb  proceed 
Groans  not  ids  own.  /A-aA-im. 

Himself,  n*  in  the  holhw  of  his  hand, 
Holding,  obedient  to  hi>  high  cuumiand, 
Tie  deep  abyss.  Prior. 

2.  Cavern  ;  den ;  hole. 

Who  art  thou,  that  lately  did'st  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Forests  grew 
Upon  the  barren  hollows,  high 
The  haunts  of  savage  beasts.  Prii 

3.  Pit. 

A  fine  genius  for  gardening  thought  of  forming 
such  an  unsightly  hollow  into  so  uncommon  and 
agreeable  a  scene. 

4.  Any  opening  or  vacuity 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his 

"  Gen.  25. 

5.  Passage;  canal. 

The  little  springs  and  rills  arc  conveyed  through 
little  channels  into  die  main  holloa  of  the  aqueduct. 

Mdison  en  Italy. 

To  Ho'LLow.f  v.  a.  [Sax.  holtan ;  Germ. 
holm.]   To  make  hollow  ;  to  excavate. 

Trees  rudely  hotlow'd  did  the  wares  sustain, 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  plow'd  the  watry  plain. 

Drydrn. 

Multitudes  were  employed  in  the  sinking  of 
wells,  and  the  hollowing  of  trees.  fyeriotor. 

To  IIo'li.ow.+  v.  n.  [This  is  written  by 
neglect  of  etymology  for  holla.  Dr. 
Johnson  says.  But  if  we  rcfur  to  the 
Sax.  ahlopan,  this  charge  is  de)ne  away. 
See  To  Holla.]    To  snout ;  to  hoot. 

This  unseen  judge  will  wait,  and  in  your  ear 
Will  hollow  rebel,  tyrant,  murderer.  Dryden. 

I  pass  for  a  disaffected  person  and  a  murderer, 
because  I  do  not  hoot  and  hallow,  and  make  a 
noise.  Addison, 

He  with  his  bounds  comes  hallouiug  from  the 
stable, 

Makes  love  with  nods,  and  kneels  beneath  a  table. 

Pope. 

Ho'llowlv.  adv.  [from  hollow.] 
).  With  cavities. 

2.  Unfaithfully;  insincerely;  dishonestly. 

O  earth,  bear  witness, 
And  crown  wlrat  1  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true  ;  if  hollowly,  inner! 
What  best  is  beaded  me,  to  mischief! 

Shahrpenre,  Tempest. 
You  dull  arraign  your  conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on.    Shaltiprart,  Meat,  for  ilea*. 

Ho'LLOwNEss.f  n.  j.  [from  hollow.] 
1.  Cavity;  state  of  being  hollow. 

If  you  throw  a  stone  or  a  dart,  they  give  no 
sound ;  no  more  do  bullets,  except  they  happen 
to  be  a  little  hollowed  in  the  casting,  which 
holfawHcts  penneth  the 

I  have  seen  earth  taken  up  by  a  strong  wind, 
so  that  there  remained  great  empty  hatlowncss  in 
tl»  place.  //atnrsB. 
The  river  —  is  drawn  into  little  hoUownesses. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Serin. 
Earth's  hoOownesttt,  which  the  world's  lungs 
are, 

than  the  upper  vault  of  air. 
Donne,  Poems,  p.  I4i. 
powder  will  suffer  no 
;h  tbey  be  dry  tub- 
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2.  Deceit;  insincerity;  treachery. 

Tby  youngest  daughter  docs  not  love  the  least; 
Nor  are  thow  empty  hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUou-Hea.         Shalttpeare,  K.  Lear. 

People,  young  nrwl  raw,  and  soft  naturvd, 
think  it  an  easy  tiling  to  gain  lore,  and  reckon 


n.s.  Plants.  Ainsworih. 


their  own  friendship  a  sure 
but  when  experience  shall 
hardness  of  most  hearts,  tlw  hoBowneu  of  others, 
and  the  basciu-M  and  ingratitude  of  almost  all, 
tbey  will  then  find  that  a  friend  is  tho  gift  of  God, 
and  that  be  only  who  made  hearts  can  unite  them. 

South. 

Ho'llowiioot.  n.*.  [AoiYowand  root.]  A 
plant.  Aintworth. 
Ho'lly.  n.  i.  [holejn,  Sax-]  A  tree. 
The  leaves  ore  set  about  the  edges 
with  long,  sharp,  stiff  prickles :  the  ber- 
ries are  small,  round,  and  generally  of  a 
red  colour,  containing  four  triangular 
striated  seeds  in  each.  Of  this  tree 
there  are  several  species ;  some  varie- 
gated in  the  leaves,  some  with  yellow 
berries,  and  some  with  while.  Miller. 

Fairest  hloraomi  drop  with  every  blast ; 
But  th  e  brown  beauty  will  like  hoUiti  last.  Gay. 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
g  repair,  and  to  die  thicket  some  ; 
to  the  rude  |rrotection  of  the  thorn. 

Thomson. 

Ho'llvuock.  n.s.  [holihoc,  Saxon,  com- 
monly called  holyoak.]  Koscmallow.  It 
is  in  every  respect  larger  than  the  com- 
mon mallow.  Miller. 

Ilolyotkt  far  cicced  poppies  for  their  durable- 
new,  and  arc  very  ornamental.  Mortimer. 

Ho'LLYBOSB.fl 
Ho'LLYTHEB.  J 

Why,  Wy-w,  dost  thou  of  slender  ( 
And  without  scent,  assume  a  rose's  name  ? 

Tale's  Cowley. 

HoLM.f  ft.  t- 

1.  A  river-island;  an  islet.  [Goth,  holmr, 
holm  i  Sax.  holm ;  Dan.  holm.]  In  the 
north  of  England,  holms  ore  low  lands 
near  a  river.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced, and  written,  howm.  Where 
holm  is  the  name  of  a  place,  or  where  it 
is  joined  with  another  word,  it  usually 
signifies  a  place  surrounded  with 
waters ;  but  if  water  be  not  near  ihe 
place,  it  may  signify  hilly ;  the  Saxon 
word,  according  to  Camden, 
also  a  hill  or  mountain. 

A  little  higher  up  die  river  was  a  , 
divided  it  into  two  branches. 

lUfaal,  Trot.  UL  S9J. 

2.  The  ilex ;  the  evergreen  oak.  [Sax. 
holen,  holly ;  the  leaves  of  one  sort  of 
the  evergreen  oak  are  called  holly 
leaved.] 

Under  what  tree  did'st  thou  take  them  com- 
ponying  together?  who  answered,  under  a  faTm 
tree.  Hut.  of  Sum.  vtr.  Jrl. 

The  carver  holme,  the  maple  svMoin  inward 
sound.  Sloaer,  F.  Q. 

Ho'lmen.*  adj.  [from  holm.]  Made  ol 
holm.    West  of  England.  Jennings. 

Ho'locaust.  n.s.  [tx.se  and  A 
burnt  sacrifice ;  a  sacrifice  of  which  the 
whole  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  no- 
thing retained  by  the  offerer. 

Isaac  carried  the  wood  for  die  sacrifice,  nbicb 
being  an  holocaust,  or  burnt  offering,  to  be  con- 
sumed unto  ashes,  we  cannot  well  conceive  a 
burthen  for  a  boy.  /?rown. 

Let  the  eye  behold  no  evil  thing,  and  it  it  made 
a  sacrifice ;  let  the  tongue  speak  no  filthy  word, 
and  it  becomes  an  oblation ;  let  the  band  do  no 
unlawful  action,  and  you  render  it  a  holocaust. 

Say  on  the  Creation. 

t  Z 
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cut  »  fire*  from  every  part  of  the 
victim,  ami  by  diit  be  made  U  an  htheamt,  or  an 
entire  sacrifice.  Broome. 

Ho'lociiapii.  n.  *•  [tKte  and  yeaf*.]  This 
word  is  used  in  ttie  Scottish  law  to 
denote  a  deed  written  altogether,  by 
the  granter's  own  hand. 

Holp.  The  old  preterite  and  participle 
passive  of  help. 

Hi*  (rival  love,  slurp  ax  hii  spur,  hath  help  lilio 
To's  home  befurc  u*.  Shtdtiptarr. 

Ho'LPES.f    The  old  preterite  and  par- 
ticiple passive  of  help. 
He  liath  hol/vTi  hii  servant  Israel. 

St.  I.uie,  i.  54, 

In  a  long  trunk  the  sound  is  W/irn,  lliough 
both  the  mouth  and  the  ear  be  a  handful  from  tlx> 
trunk ;   and  somewhat  more  ho!}*en  when   the  I 
hrurer  is  near,  tlun  when  the  speaker.  Bmoh. 

Ho'lstkh.  m.  t.  [Iieoirrep,  Sax.  a  hiding 
place]  A  case  for  a  horseman's  pistol. 

In'a  ru«ty  kitten  |>u(  what  meat 
lulu  hi»  how  he  cou'd  nut  get.  Butler. 

To  IIoXstek.*  v  n.  To  bustle;  to  make 
a  disturbance.  West  of  England.  Grose. 

HoLT.f  *•  [at  the  beginning  or 
ending  of  the  name  of  any  place, 
holt  signifies  that  it  is  or  hath  been 
woody,  from  the  Six  on  hole,  a  wood; 
or  sometimes  possibly  from  the  Saxon 
hoi,  i.  e.  hollow,  especially  when  the 
name  ends  in  tun  or  dun.  Gibson. — 
Mr.  II.  Tooke  deduces  this  word  from 
the  Sax.  helan,  to  cover;  holed,  hoTd, 
holt  i  a  rising  ground  or  knoll  covered 
with  trees.  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  383.  Sc- 
renius.  long  before,  had  made  a  similar 
deduction  from  the  Goth,  and  Icel. 
huljt,  hoelia,  to  cover.  We  also  use 
this  word,  however,  simply  for  a  hill, 
without  any  reference  to  its  cow-ring, 
but  rather  with  the  meaning  of  bleak  or 
barren.  In  this  case,  perhaps,  the  Icel. 
hoUt,  a  rough  and  barren  place,  is  the 
etymon.] 

1.  A  wood;  a  grove  :  a  forest.  The  word 
is  still  thus  used  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Cherry  holt,  a  plantation  of 
cherry-trees.  Norfolk. 

These  ha'lei,  and  thew  hayis, 
That  ban  in  wmU-r  dead  yben  and  drie, 
Rcvcsun  hem  in  grenc.  when  that  May  is. 

Chancer,  Tr.  and  Cr.  iii.  342. 
The  wildc  forest,  the  clothed  koUet  with  green. 

/.:/.  Surry,  Urngt,  ftc.  p.  10. 
A  grove,  lull,  or  wood  of  such  Bm 

Mede'l  r»Wi,(l677,)p.  65. 

2.  A  hill. 

O'er  Ml  and  heath 
We  went,  through  deserts  wastr.  and  forafci  wild. 

FoilfM,  Tnu.  viii. 12. 
Underneath  (he  hollrt  so  hoar. 
Old  to«rM by  Percy,  fid.  Anc.Patt.  T.I.Gloaa. 

He,  whu«e  rustiek  mute 
O'er  bead!  and  craggy  UoU  her  wing  dieplay'd. 

Dyer. 

HO'LY.f  adj.  [hairs.  Saxon;  heyligh, 
Dutch,  from  hal,  healthy,  or  in  a  state 
of  salvation.] 

1.  Good;  pious;  religious. 

See  where  hit  grate  stands  'tween  two  clergy- 
men ! 

And  sec  a  book  of  prayer  In  hit  band, 
True  ornaments  to  know  •  hJy  man. 

Staktftart,  Rick.  III. 
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With  joy  he  will  embrace  you ;  for  he",  honour- 
able, 

And,  doubling  that,  rood  holy.  Skaiijtcarr,  Cymb. 

2.  Hallowed ;  consecrated  to  divine  use. 
[Sax.  haljta ;  Icel.  heilaga,  from  An/a,  to 
praise.  Screnius.] 

State,  M*  nr  unhallew'd,  what  of  that  ?  Shaki. 
Bare  was  his  ttoary  licad ;  one  holy  luind 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  sceptre. 

Vrylen. 

3.  Pure  ;  immaculate. 

Common  sense  could  tell  them,  that  the  good 
God  could  not  be  pleased  with  any  thing  cruel ; 
nor  die  most  Wy  God  widi  any  thing  fildiy  and 
unclean.  Soulk. 

+.  Sacred. 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness, 
I*  like  a  villain  widi  a  sliding  cheek. 

Skat*i*are,  kfereh.  of  Ven. 

He  lurs  dvsvrv'd  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Plurhus'  ear.     Shaks,,.  Ant.  and  Ci«V 

Holy-Cross  Day*  n.s.  The  fourteenth 
of  September.    Sec  Holy- Rood. 

Ho'ly-Giiost.  b.  s.  [halt?  and  jarc,  Sax.] 
The  third  person  of  the  adorable  Tri- 
nity. 

If  strength  of  persuasion  be  the  light  which 
must  guide  us,  1  ask,  how  shall  any  one  diaungui-Ji 
the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghott  f  Locte. 

HO  LY  ONE.*  n.s.  {holy  and  one .] 

1.  One  of  the  appellations  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  way  of  emphasis;  applied 
also  to  God  the  Son. 

I  am  the  Lord,  your  Holy-One,  the  Creator  of 
Israel,  your  King.  Imah,  ili'i.  15. 

I  know  dice  who  thou  art,  the  Holy.  One  of 
God.  St.  LtUe,  i».  34. 

Nor  from  (lie  Holy-One  at  Heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blasphemous.  Millon,  P.  /- 

2.  One  separated  to  the  service  of  God. 

And  of  Levi  he  said,  Let  thy  Thumtnlin  and 
thy  Uriro  he  with  thy  holy-one.     Devi,  sisiil.  8. 

Though  by  Mj-mf  be  principally  meant  tlie 

high  priest,  >«  It  comprehends  all  the  rest  of 

the  priests  and  Leviles  in  conjunction  with  him. 

Patriei. 
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This  victory  was  so  welcome  unto  the 
that  in  memorial  thereof  Ihry  kept  that  day  as  one 
of  their  solemn  holydayt  for  many  years  after. 

Xnollet,  Hui. 

Rome's  hntidnyt  you  tell,  as  if  a  guest 
With  the  old  Romans  you  were  wuut  to  f 


Holy-Rood  Day.*  n.  $.  The  old  festival, 
called  also  Holy-Cross  day;  instituted 
on  account  of  the  recovery  of  a  large 
piece  of  the  Cross,  by  the  emperor 
Heraclitu,  after  it  had  been  taken 
away,  on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem 
by  Cosroes,  king  of  Persia,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  615  ;  the  fourteenth  day, 
of  September.  Brand. 

Tbi*  day,  tbey  My,  is  called  My-rnud  day, 
And  all  the  youth  are  now  a  nutting  gone. 

Com.  of  Grim  Ike  CoUierof  Croydon. 

Ho'ly-thuRsday.  n.s.  Tlie  day  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated, ten  days  before  Whitsuntide. 

Ho'ly-weer.  n.  i.  The  week  before 
Easter,  in  which  the  passion  of  our 
Redeemer  is  commemorated. 

Ho'l-YDAY.t  n.  i.  [holy  and  tiny  ] 

1.  The  day  of  some  ecclesiastical  festival. 

The  histories,  which  were  writ  before  the  re- 
formation, do  fmpienlly  speak  of  transactions 
happening  upon  such  a  tuJy-dny,  at  about  such  a 
time,  without  mentioning  the  month;  relating 
one  thing  to  be  done  at  Lair.nias-tide,  and  another 
about  aUftlemas,  Ac.  so  dial  were  these  names 
quit*  left  out  of  U«e  calendar,  we  might  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  when  te»ernl  of  these  transactions 
happened.  Vkeatly  on  ike  Comm.  Prayer. 

2.  Anniveraary  feast. 


3.  A  day  of  gayety  and  joy. 

My  approach  has  made  a  little  kuly-day. 
And  every  face  was  dress'd  in  smiles  to  meet  me. 

Bowe,  Jane  Share. 

4-.  A  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  occupation. 

Suppose  you  had  a  mind  to  persuade  Mr. 
Maittarv  to  give  you  a  hoty^dny  T  would  you 
bluntly  say  to  him,  give  me  aAofy-rfoy  t 

Ld.  ChetterftcU. 

Ho'LYDAV.*  adj. 

1.  Belitting  a  holiday;  gay;  cheerful. 

Headbands,  kolydny  clothes,  and  vetk,  glasses 
and  scarfs.  A'mglil,  Trial  of  Troth,  ( I5W,)  fol.  T. 

What,  have  I  'srtped  love-letters  in  the  hvlydoy 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  atn  I  now  a  subject  for 
them  ?  Skaitfteare,  ilerr.  H'ivet  nf  tfindtor. 

2.  Occurring  seldom. 

Courage  is  but  a  holyday  kind  of  virtue,  to  be 
seldom  exercised.  Dryden. 
HO'M  AGE.  n.s.[hommage,  Fr.;  homagium, 
low  Latin.] 

1.  Service  paid  and  fealty  professed  to  a 
sovereign  or  superior  lord. 

Call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  olicdient  subjects. 

Shakiprare. 

The  chiefs  in  a  solemn  manner,  did  their 
homage,  and  made  Utcir  oaths  of  6dclity  to  the 
earl  marshal.  Danet. 

2.  Obeisance;  respect  paid  by  external 
action. 

The  gods'  great  modier,  when  her  heavenly  race 
Do  hjmage  to  her.  JienhaM. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  tlwy  bent  their  way  j 
To  this  both  knights  and  dimes  their  homtft 
made. 

And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid.  fin/den. 

Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  |rroud  victors  meet ! 
Go,  lie  like  dogs  beneath  your  masters'  feet. 

To  Ho'maoe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
reverence  by  external  action;  to  pay 
honour  to ;  to  profess  fealty. 
Ho'maceabi.p..*    adj.    [from  homage.] 
Subject  to  homage. 

Of  tbcm  two,  he  of  Holland,  being  komageaH* 
to  none,  —  was  the  more  potent. 

Ilntell,  l*tl.  i.  ii.  15. 
For  which  he  is  homafeahte  to  the  crown  of 
France.  HoacU,  Lett.  i.  ii.  12. 

Ho'maoe n.  n.s.  [hommazer,  French, from 
homage.  ]  One  who  holds  by  homage 
to  a  superiour  lord. 

Thou  blubhest,  Antony  ;  and  dial  blood  of  thine 
Is  Canar's  Awwo-rr.  Shuhtyearr. 

His  subjects,  traytors,  are  received  by  die  duke 
of  Hrctagnr,  hit  homager.         Ho,  an,  Hen.  VII. 

HOME.t  n.  t.  [hum,  Sax.  The  past  par- 
ticiple of  hxman,  coi'rr.  Mr.  11.  Tookc, 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  347.  A  word,  however, 
as  Screnius  has  observed,  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  haim,  M.  Goth,  a  village,  a 
town ;  heim,  Su.  Goth,  a  house,  a  man- 
sion ;  and  probably  primitive.  Wuchter 
views  it  as  derived  from  heima,  to  cover, 
to  shield.] 

I.  His  own  house;  the  private  dwelling. 

I'm  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  | 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  < 
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Swinging  like  home  that  it  not  home  is  lo  be 
desired  ;  it  it  found  in  the  bouse  of  •  friend. 

TemjJe. 

Home  i«  (he  sacred  refuge  of  our  life, 
Secur'd  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife.  Drydcn. 

When  Hector  went  to  see 
His  virtuous  wife,  the  fair  Andromache, 
He  found  her  not  at  hame ,  for  she  was  gone. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  have  hornet,  when  home  ihcy  do  repair, 
To  a  but  lodging  rail  their  waod'ring  friends. 

Itryden. 

2.  His  own  country. 

How  can  tyrant*  safely  govern  home, 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance?  Shntt. 

Their  determination  it  to  return  to  their  hornet, 
and  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

tsnnnpenre,  juercn.  of  rm. 

With  Iwnour  to  bis  home  let  Theseus  ride, 
With  Iotc  to  friend.  Dryden. 

At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  cease, 
And  factious  touls  are  weary 'd  inlo  peace,  Dryden. 

They  w  no  pass  through  a  foreign  country,  to- 
wards Ilieir  native  hame,  do  nol  usually  give  up 
tliemsel  res  lo  the  pleasure*  of  the  place.  AUerbvry. 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence. 

KVsndria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war, 
Shall  weep  her  crime,  and  bow  to  Charles restor'd. 

Prior- 

4.  Home,  united  to  a  substantive,  signifies 
domestick,  or  of  the  same  country. 

Let  the  ciportation  of  home  commodities  be 
i  the  importation  of  foreign. 


Home.+  adv.  [from  the  noun.] 
) .  To  one's  own  habitation. 

One  of  Adam's  children  in  the  mountains  lights 
on  a  glittering  substance  ;  ha-me  lie  carries  it  to 
Adam,  who  finds  it  to  be  bard,  to  have  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  exceeding  great  weight.  ladle. 

2.  To  one's  own  country. 

Men  in  distant  rogiun*  main. 
To  bring  politer  manners  h  jnse.      Coy,  Fob.  H. 

3.  Close  to  one's  own  breast  or  affairs. 

He  that  encoumgt-s  treason  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  dodrinc,  that  will  come  home  lo  himself. 

L'Ettrn«iK- 

This  is  a  consideration  that  comes  Aerrie  to  our 
interest.  Addison. 

These  consutcratimu,  proposed  in  general  terms, 
you  will,  by  particular  application,  bring  home  to 
your  own  cunevm.  Wuke,  Prep. for  Death. 

4.  To  the  pnint  designed;  to  tho  utmost; 
closely;  fully. 

Crafty  cnuu.jh  either  to  hide  his  faults,  or  never 
lo  shew  them,  but  when  they  might  pay  home. 

Sidney- 

With  his  prercireil  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body.  SSoktixnre,  A'.  Lear. 

A  loyal  sir 

To  bim  thou  follow'st :  I  will  pay  thy  Knees 

Jtvtne  both  in  word  and  deed.  Shah.  Tempet. 
Accuse  him  home  and  home,  Shahi/wire, 
Men  of  age  object  too  mucb,  adTrnlurc  too  little, 

and  seldom  drive  business  h*tme  to  the  full  period ; 

but  content  ihcrnsclsvs w  itli  a  mediocrity  of  success. 

i/nexm. 

That  cometh  up  home  to  the  business,  and  takctli 
off  the  objection  clearly.  Saeuierton. 

Break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  bis  throng 'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 


lie  makes  choice  of  some  piece  of  morality ; 
and,  in  order  to  press  this  hame,  be  makes  less  use 
of  reasoning.  Broome. 

I  can  only  refer  Use  reader  to  the  authors  them, 
seises,  who  speak  very  home  to  the  point. 

Atlerbury. 

&.  United  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  force 
and  efficacy. 

Poison  may  be  false ; 
Toe  W  thrust  of  a  friendly  sword  is  sure. 

Dryden. 


I  am  sorry  to  give  him  such  heme  thrusts ;  for 
be  lays  himself  so  open,  and  use*  so  little  art  to 
avoid  them,  that  I  must  either  do  nothing,  or  ei- 
poae  his  weakness.  StUHngJkel. 

Ho'mebors.  adj.  [home  and  born,'] 
1.  Native;  natural. 

Though  to  be  thus  elemented,  arm 
These  creatures  from  l^itictWis  intrinsic*  barm. 


2.  Domestick  ;  not  foreign. 

Num'rous  bands 
With  homeborn  lyes,  or  tales  from  foreign  land*. 

Pope, 

Ho'mrbred.  adj.  [home  and  bred.] 

1.  Native;  natural. 

God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  every  man, 
to  draw  him  early  into  his  church,  before  other 
competitors  homebred  lusts,  or  vicious  customs  of 
the  world,  should  be  able  to  pretend  to  him. 

Hammond  on  f'onUamenlalt 

2.  Not  polished  by  travel ;  plain ;  rude ; 
artless ;  uncultivated. 

Only  lo  me  two  homebred  youths  belong. 

Dryden 

3.  Domestick ;  not  foreign. 

But  if  of  danger,  which  hereby  doth  dwell, 
And  Homebred  evil,  ye  desire  to  hear, 
I  can  you  tydings  tell.  Sj<enter,  F.  Q. 

This  once  happy  land. 
By  he-mebrcd  fury  rent,  Long  gruan'd.        /Mi/i/u.  i 

Ho'mbfkj-t.  adj.  [home  and  Jell.]  Inward  ;| 
private. 

Vet  tliey  in  pleasing  slumber  lull'd  the  sense, 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  homefeU  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now.  Milton,  Omiu. 

Happy  next  him,  who  to  these  shades  retires, 
Whom  nature  charms,  and  whom  the  muse  inspires. 
Whom  humbler  joys  of  homrfrU  quiet  please, 
Successive  study,  exercise,  and  ease.  Pope. 

Ho'mkkf.epim).*  adj.  [home  and  keep.] 
Staying  at  home. 

Homekeepine  youth  bnve  ever  homely  wits* 

Shohtfvare,  Two  Gent,  of  Ver. 

Ho'mklkss.*  adj.  [home  and  lets.]  Wanting 
a  home ;  having  no  home. 

Ho'siklily.  adv.  [from  homely.]  Rudely; 
inelegantly. 

Ho'MELiNESs.f  n.  s.  [from  homely.] 
Plainness;  rudeness;  coarseness.  Ori- 
ginally, management;  cure  of  home. 
So  "  (irisild's  wifely  homelineu."  Chau- 
cer,  CI.  Tale. 

Coarse  tapestry  may,  afar  off,  sliow  well; 
which,  when  it  comes  to  be  close  viewed,  discovers 
an  hontefitte) '  in  texture  ami  fault*  enough,  both  in 
shapes  and  colours-  hp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  51. 

Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  to 
men  of  more  delicacy  Ihan  irrcilnov.  of  genius, 
by  tlic  homeiineu  of  some  of  his  sentiments. 


foreign 


IIo'MKLV.f  adj.  [from  home.  And  at  first 
this  adjective  signified  what  related  to 
home  or  household.  "  The  enemyes  of 
a  man  ben  they  that  ben  homely  with 


hym."  Wiclifle,  St.  Matt.  x.  36.  "  They 
"  his  own  household."    Pres.  Version.] 


din:  homespun;  not  elegant;  not 
beautiful;  not  fine;  coarse;  rude.  It 
is  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

Each  place  handsome  without  curiosity,  and 
homely  without  loathsomeness.  Sidney. 

Within  this  wood,  out  of  a  rock  did  rise 
A  spring  of  water  mildly  tumbling  down ; 
Whereto  approached  not  in  any  wis* 
The  homely  shepherd  nor  lite  ruder  clown,  tyanurr. 

Like  rirh  liangings  in  an  homely  house. 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body.  Skakspeart. 


Be  plain,  Rood  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift  i 
Riddling  conlession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

SMnJtipeare. 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 

Skoktprcro . 

Our  stomachs  will  make  what's  homely  savoury. 

ShoJtl^c ?!  re- 
It  is  for  komeiy  features  to  keep  home ; 
'JTiey  hud  their  name  thence.         Mdlon,  Cvmui. 

It  is  observed  by  some,  that  there  is  i 
komeiy  but  loves  a  looking-glass. 

Their  homely  fare  d  speteb'd,  the  1 
Invade  their  trenchers  next.  Dryden. 

Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chios?  in  liie  AnasroVsl  strains.  Swift. 

Homely  persons,  the  more  they  endeavour  to 
adorn  themselves,  the  owe*  they  < 
they  want  to  hide. 

Ho'mely.+  adv.  Plainly;  coarsely;  rudely. 

It  is  a  bashful  duld ;  homely  brosight  up. 
In  a  rude  hostelry.  if.  Jomon,  AVui  Ian. 

Thus  like  the  god  Ids  father,  homely  ilrest. 
He  strides  into  Use  ball  a  horrid  guest  Dryden. 

Ho'mei.yn.  n.t.  A  kiod  offish,  Ahmvorth. 
Ho'memade.  adj.  [home  and  made.]  Made 

at  home ;  not  manufactured  in  fo 

parts. 
A  mi  laid. 

made  coormotlitic-t,  makes  them  yield  less  to  the 
first  seller.  Jjxke. 

Ho  mer,  n.  t.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about 
three  pints. 

An  homer  of  barley-seed  sliall  be  valued  at  fifty 
shekels  of  silver.  l*v.  xxvii.  16. 

Ho'mkspeakivg  *  n.t.  [home  and  speak.] 
Forcible  and  efficacious  speech. 

Our  Saviour,  who  Issd  all  gifts  in  him,  was 
I,ord  to  express  his  indoctrinating  |iowcr  in  what 
sort  bim  boat  seemed ;  sometimes  by  a  mild  and 
familiar  discourse;  sometimes  with  plain  and  im- 
partial assateijJrattiNg.    Milton,  yf/wf  for  Smtttym. 

Ho'mekpuk.  adj.  [home  and  spun.] 

1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  not  made 
by  regular  manufacturers. 

Instead  of  aswausin  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edg'd  with  colhertesn.  Su-ifl. 

2.  Not  made  in  foreign  countries. 

He  appeared  in  a  suit  of  Knglish  broad  cloth, 
very  plain,  but  ricb :  every  thing  he  wore  was  sub  • 
staling,  Itooest,  Aemfrpitn  aare.  AiSduon. 

3.  Plain;  coarse;  rude;  homely; 
gant. 

They  sometimes  put  on,  when  they  go  i 
sg,  sleeveless  coats  ft  homespun  cotton. 

Sandyt,  Tear. 
We  say,  in  our  hometpnn  Tnglish  pnosvrlt,  He 
killed  two  birda  with  one  stone.  Dryden. 

One  ham&jntn  authors  must  forsake  the  field. 
And  Sliakspearc  to  Use  soft  Scarlatti  yield. 

eidduon. 

Ho'MEsi>trH.  n.s.  A  coarse,  inelegant,  rude, 
untaught,  rustick  man.   Not  in  use. 

What  hempen  aoasftnwsu  have  we  swaggering 


long,  t 


So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 

Ho'wit-STAi.L.f  7  «.  «.   [ham  and  rtebe, 
Ho'mkstead.  ]"     Saxon.]    The  place  of 
the  house ;  including  sometimes  a  small 
portion  of  land  adjoining  the  house. 

at  see  thee  led  into  tbt  i 


I  do  not  I 

any  other  part  of  the  city,  or  thy  homesUad  of  Na- 
aarcth,  hut  into  Ih*  vast  srildensna. 

Hp,  Unit,  Contempt.  Chriit  lempUd. 
Both  houae  and  komtMcad  into  seas  are  home, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn. 

Through  every  kometlaUtntl  through  every  yard 
(Hia  midnight  walks,  panting,  forlorn  ha  ties. 

ii  2 
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Ho'meward.  \  adv.   [ham    and    pennb, ; 
Ho'mewahds.  J     Saxon.]  Towards  home; 
towards  the  native  place ;  towards  the 
place  of  residence. 

Then  Urania  homeward  did  arise, 
Leaving  in  pain  their  well-fed  hungry  eyes.  Sidney. 
My  affairs 

Do  even  drag  roe  hitmetmriL  Shakspeare. 

Since  such  love's  natural  station  is,  may  still 
My  love  descend,  and  journey  down  the  lull, 
Not  panting  after  growing  beauties ;  so 
I  .hall  ebb  on  with  them  who  Aomnwru1  go. 

flout*. 

Look  iameaanl,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with 


And  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  luiplcs*  youth  ! 

ATtlton,  Lycidat. 
Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Willed  clap  their  wings,  and  clear?  the  liquid  sky, 
Which  keme»<ard  from  their  wat'ry  pastures  borne, 
nicy  sing,  and  Asia'*  lakes  their  notes  return. 

JJryden. 

What  now  remains. 
But  tint  once  more  we  tempt  the  wat'ry  plains. 
And,  wand'ring  kom^vMrtUt  seek  our  safety  hence. 

Itryden. 

HO'MlClDK.  n.  s.  [homicide,  French, 
homicidiuin,  Latin.] 

1 .  Murder  ;  manquelling. 

The  apostles  command  to  abstain  from  blood  : 
construe  this  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
it  will  seem,  tliat  homicitle  only  is  forbidden ;  but 
construe  it  in  reference  to  the  law  of  die  Jews, 
abonl  which  the  question  was,  and  it  stall  easily 
appear  to  hare  a  clean  otlier  sense,  and  a  truer, 
when  we  et  pound  it  of  eating,  and  not  of  shedding 
Mood.  Hooker. 

2.  Destruction.  In  the  following  lines  it  is 
not  proper. 

What  wonder  is't  that  black  detraction  thrive*! 
The  homicide  of  names  is  less  than  lives.  Dryden. 

A 


[Homicide,  Fr.  homicida,  Latin.] 
murderer ;  a  manslayer. 

I'd  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  might  I  live  ono  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

 If  I  thought  that,  1  tell  thee,  homicide, 

'IVK-nailsshuuid  tend  tluil  Uxwrv  from  mv  checks. 


Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  conq'ring  arms,  with  corps  to  strew  the  field. 

Drydcil. 

Homici'oal.  adj.  [from  homicide.']  Mur- 
derous; bloody. 
The  troop  forth  issuing  from  the  dark 


Popt. 

[otts).xTn.o<.]  Social 


With 

HoMItR'TICAt.  adj, 

convertible. 

His  life  was  holy,  and  wbcu  he  had  leisure  for 
retirement,  severe ;  his  virtues  active  chiefly,  and 
homiteiictd  i  not  those  lary  sullen  ones  of  the 
cloystcr.  Atleriury,  Char  art.  of  Luther. 

IIo'milist.*  n.  i.  [from  homily.']  One 
who  preaches  to  a  congregation. 

To  this  good  homilut  I  lave  ever  been  stubborn. 

toss,  anil  /V.  Scornful  Lady. 
The  plainest  Christian  arauViri,  speaking  as  the 
oracles  of  God.       Hunt's  Works,  vol.  8.^p.  114. 

IIO'MILY.  n.  s.  [homiiie,  Fr.  «f<i>.>V]  A 
discourse  read  to  a  congregation. 

Homilies  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  usual  in 
former  times  j  a  most  commendable  institution,  as 
well  then  to  supply  the  casual,  as  now  the  necessary 
defect  of  sermons.  Hooker. 

What  tedious  homily  of  love  have  you  wearied 
vour  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried.  Have 
patience,  good  people  !    Shakrpeare,  At  you  like  if. 

If  we  surs-e  y  the  hymiliet  of  the  ancient  church, 
we  shall  discrni  Hut,  upon  festival  days,  the  subject 
of  the  homily  was  constantly  the  business  of  the 
dav.  Ham<n~tH<l,  FnnJam. 


HON 

HOMOGE'NF.AL.  \  adj.  [homngene,  Fr. 
HOMOGE-NEOUS.J    W»«J  Having 
the  same  nature  or  principles ;  suitable 
to  each  other.' 

The  means  of  reduction,  by  the  fire,  is  but  by 
congregation  of  A^nsojrenroi  parts.  Bacon. 

Ice  is  a  siinilary  body,  and  tuimogeneous  con- 
crvlion,  whose  material  is  properly  water. 

Broom,  t'ulg.  Err. 
An  komagntmu  mass  of  one  kind  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  other;  gold  from  iron, 
sulphur  from  alum,  and  to  of  the  rest. 

»Wtrard,  ATof.  Hal  ■ 
The  light,  whose  rays  are  all  alike  refrangible, 
I  call  simple,  *om«ucnea/,  and  similar ;  and  that 
whose  rays  are  some  more  r> fnsngMe  tlsan  others, 

lYnivon. 

IIoviook'neai.sess.  "J  n.s.  [from  homoge- 
Homogen'e'ity.        f    nfous  or  hamoge- 
Homoge'.s eous.vess.  J     neat.]  Participa- 
tion of  the  same  principles  or  nature  ; 
similitude  of  kind. 

a  greater  degree  of  fluidity 
~!y  of  parts. 

Arhvthnot  on  Aliments. 
Upon  this  supposition  of  only  did'ercnt  diameters, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  AoMOgcJiri/y  or 
similarity  of  the  secerned  liquors.  Cheyne. 

Ho  mogeny.  ti.t.  [IftvyisYz.]  Joint  nature. 
Not  used. 

By  the  driving  hock  of  the  principal  spirits,  which 
preserve  the  consistence  of  the  Isody,  their  govern. 
m«bt  is  dissolved,  and  every  part  rcturnsth  to  Ids 
nature  or  homagrny.  Bacon. 

Homo'logous.T  adj.  [homologue,  French  ; 
{«*>.•>&•.]  Having  the  same  manner  or 
proportions. 

Comparing  the  homotaeout  or  corresponding 
members  on  both  sides. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Analyst.  $  29. 

HoMo'sYMOus-t  adj.  [homonyme,  French; 
irt4rxi»&'.~]  Denominating  different 
things ;  equivocal ;  ambiguous:  having  a 
common  name  for  several  things,  but 
having  a  different  definition  of  each 
by  the  explanation  of  that  name  for 
each. 

it  is  a  rule  in  art,  that  wonls  which  arc  Aamony. 
maui,  of  various  and  ambiguous  significations, 
ought  ever  in  Use  first  placo  to  be  distinguished. 

Bp.  Bramkall  again*  Hoboes,  p.  19. 

As  words  signifying  the  same  thing  are  railed 
synonymous,  so  equivocal  words,  or  those  which 
signify  several  things,  arc  railed  komanymout,  of 
ambiguous ;  and  when  persons  use  ssich  ambi- 
guous words,  with  a  design  to  deceive,  it  is  called 
equivocation.  H'ntti,  Logic*. 

Homo'nymy.T  «.  *•  [homonymie,  French  ; 
*um-f<«x.]    Equivocation  ;  ambiguity. 
>nun  homanymy,  and  —  stale  the  question. 

Shelf ord.  Learned  Discourses,  (16:15,)  p.  1 21 
The  devil  eartheth  himself  in  an  fossAityisiy,  a 
a  for,  in  the  ground',  if  he  be  stopped  at  one  holt 
he  Till  gvf  out  at  another. 

Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  S72. 

Homo'tonous.  adj.  [»^st«'w?.]  Fquabl 
said  of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  con- 
stant tenour  of  rise,  state, and  declension. 

Quiricy. 

|HONE.t  «•*.  [This  word  M.  Casaubon 
derives  from  dxori; ;  Junius  from  hogtaen, 
Welsh  ;  Skinner,  who  is  always  rational, 
from  hxn,  Saxon,  n  stone;  hrcoan,  to 
stone;  Serenius,  from  the  Icel.  heiit,  a 
i    whetstone.]    A  whetstone. 


HON 

A  keme  and  a  parer,  to  pare  away  grass.  Tu. 
These  snakes  they  made  stiff  changelings 

Of  all  the  folks  they  hist  on ; 
They  turned  barbers  into  ansri, 

And  masons  into  free-stone. 

Ballad  of  St.  George  for  England. 

To  HoNE.f  v.  n.  [old  Fr.  hohner,  to  whine ; 
Su.  Goth,  kvina.]    To  whine.    Sec  To 

Will  KB. 

Hi*  heart  Is  still  with  her,  to  talk  of  ber,  ad- 
miring, and  commending  her,  lamenting,  honing, 
wislung  himself  any  tiling  for  her  sake. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  if  el.  p.  5SS. 

IIO'NEST.f  «<!■  Ihonctle,  Fr.;  honeHut, 
Lat.] 

1.  Upright;  true;  sincere. 

What  art  thou  ? 
— A  very  honest  hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  .is  the 
•Jng-  Shaksptwe. 

An  amcif  physician  leaves  his  patient,  when  he 
can  contribute  no  further  to  his  health.  Temple. 

The  way  to  relieve  ourselves  from  those  sophisms, 
is  an  honest  and  diligent  enquiry  into  the  real  rsa. 
ture  and  causes  of  thing*.  Watts,  Logick. 

1.  Chaste. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  fewest  too. 
3.  Just ;  righteous  ;  giving  to  every  i 
his  due. 

Tale  will  tubacribe,  but  fix  no  certain  day. 
He's  honest,  and  as  wit  comes  in,  will  pay.  Tofr. 

*.  Creditable ;  honourable. 

It  Is  not  asnsrjf ,  it  may  not  avance.  Chauc.  C.  T.  V'. 
No  manner  of  art  that  was  konett . 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Gor.  fol.  49.  b. 
ours  also  learn  to  maintain  good  works  for 
necessary  uses,  [in  the  margin,  profess  ktinat 
trades.]  Tittti,  iii.  14. 

5.  Well-looking;  jolly;  open.  [Lat.  ho- 
neslut.') 

Bacchus  ever  fair  and  young ;  

Hu'ii'd  with  a  purple  grace, 

He  shews  his  honrtl  face.      Dryden,  Alet.  Featl. 

The  strong  laborious  oi,  of  Aoisnf  front. 

Tiomon,  Summer. 

6.  Honest  Fellow.  An  ironical  expres- 
sion, as  good-Jetlttai  is  sometimes  used  ; 
denoting  a  jovial  companion. 

I  was  five  hours  with  three  merry,  and  two 
UoneU  fellows.  The  former  sang  catclses ;  and 
the  latter  even  died  with  laughing  at  die  noise 
tbey  made.  —  Says  one  of  the  himeti  fellows,  —  let 
us  drink  about.  We  did  so  from  seven  of  the 
clock  until  eleven !  Totter,  No.  45. 

To  Ho'sest.*  v.  a.  [Lat.  honetto.]  To 
adorn;  to  grace  ;  to  credit. 

He  also  did  tionesi  and  honour  the  same  with  bis 
presence.  Abp.  Sandys,  Serm.  fol.  lsft. 

You  have  very  much  konested  my  lodging  with 
your  presence.  B.  Juhjon,  Epicene. 

To  Ho'kestatk.*  f.  a.  [Lat.  honetiaiut.] 
To  honour.  Not  in  use.  Cnciceram. 

Honesta'tiosj.*  n.  t.  [Lat.  honttiutio.] 
Adornment ;  grace. 

Many  courtiers  have  brought  out  with  them 
much  of  this  precious  metal  of  human  prudence 
and  sagacity,  by  which  virtuous  qualities  and  *». 
anlafvmi  they  have  been  insire  happy  than  others 
in  their  applications  to  move  the  minds  of  men. 
U-.  Jfs.it/a-ssc,  Dev.  Est.  V.  1.  ( lfi4$,)  p.lll. 

Ho'sesti.y.  adv.  [from  honest.] 
1.  Uprightly;  justly. 

It  doth  make  me  tremble. 
There  should  tliose  spirits  yet  breathe,  that  when 

they  Cannot 
Live  honestly,  would  rather  perish  liasely. 

B.. 

For  some  time  past  all  proposals  from 
persons  to  advance  the  puburk  service,  however 
honestly  and  innocently  designed,  Isave  been  called 
flying  in  the  king's  face.  Swjft. 
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2.  With  chastity ;  modestly. 
Ho'NKSTT.f  it.  t.  [honnesteti,  Fr.  honeitas, 
Lat.] 

1.  Justice;  truth;  virtue;  purity. 
Thou  Jialt  not  have  thy  husband's  land*. 
 Why,  then  mine  Aoncafe  ihali  be  my  dower, 


i  make*  men  preler  Oicir 
duty  and  their  promise  before  their  passions  or 
their  interns,  end  is  properly  the  object  of  trust, 
in  our  linguae  goot  rather  by  the  name  of  ho- 
•testy;  though  what  ire  rail  an  hunesf  man,  the 
l{n:nnr»  called  a  good  man  ;  and  honrtty  in  their 
liuijruage,  as  well  a*  in  French,  rather  signifies  a 
composition  of  those  qualities  which  generally  se- 
quin honour  and  esteem.  Temple. 

2.  Honour;  credit. 

I"or  Uic  honrtty  of  your  sbuorinpc-. 

Attham,  Tamp*.  B.  1. 
You  looked  soma  time  to  bare  had  honesty, 
1  commodities. 
Bp.  RnUey,  Farewell  to  ku  Friends. 

3.  Frankness ;  liberality. 

A  nobis  gentleman  'lis,  if  be  would  not  keep 
to  good  a  house.  —  Every  man  has  bis  bruit,  and 
kmaty  is  his.  Sliatipeare,  Tim.  of  Atk. 

HtVNEY.    it.  $.   [humj,  Saxon  honig, 

Dutch ;  honec,  honag,  German.] 
1.  A  thick,  viscous,  fluid  substance,  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  soluble  in  water;  and  becoming 
vinous  on  fermentation,  inflammable, 
liquable  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  of  a  fra- 
grant smell.  Of  honey,  the  first  and  finest 
kind  is  virgin  honey,  not  very  firm,  and 
of  a  fragrant  smell :  it  is  the  first  produce 
of  the  swarm,  obtained  by  draining  the 
i  without  pressing.  The  second  is 
.  procured  by  pres- 
f :  and  the  worst  is  the  common  yel- 
low honey,  extracted  by  heating  the 
combs,  and  then  pressing  them,  in  the 
flowers  of  plants,  by  certain  glands  near 
the  basis  in  the  petals,  is  secreted  a 
sweet  juice,  which  the  bee,  by  means  of 
its  proboscis,  or  trunk,  sucks  up,  and 
discharges  again  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth  into  the  comb.  The 
honey  deposited  iu  the  comb  is  destined 
for  the  young  offspring ;  but  in  hard 
seasons  tne  bees  are  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeding  on  it  themselves. 

Hal,  Mat.  Med. 

;  honey  bees, 
/  a  ruling  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

Shnhtptare,  Hen.  V. 
Touching  his  education  and  first  fostering,  some 
affirm,  that  be  was  fed  by  honey  bws.    Rnl.  Hut. 

In  ancient  time  there  was  a  kind  of  honey, 
which,  either  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  art,  would 
grow  ai  I ixrd  as  sugar,  and  was  not  so  luscious  as 
uurs.  Bacon. 
When  the  patient  is  rich,  there's  no  fear  of  phy- 

l.'Kstrange. 

Honey  is  the  most  elaborate  production  of  the 
n-gitiilae  kind,  being  a  most  ciquintc  vrgcinLli' 
■ope,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  balsamick  and  pectoral : 
honey  contains  no  infiauimabls  spirit,  before  it  has 
felt  the  force  of  fermentation ;  for  by  distillation 
it  affords  nothing  that  will  burn  in  tile  fire.  Artnlh. 

New  wine,  with  jnry  temper'd  milk,  we  bring ; 
Then  Using  waters  from  the  crystal  spring. 
!.  Sweetness;  lusciousness. 

The  king  hath  found 
.Matter  ajraimt  him,  that  for  ertr  mars 


HON 

A  honey  tongue,  a  bviet  of  gall, 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall.  Shahiyeare. 

3.  Sweet ;  sweetness ;  a  name  of  tender- 
ness.   [Mel;  corcuium.] 

Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir'd  in  Cyprus ; 
I've  found  great  loss  amongst  than.    Ob,  my 
swses. 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote. 

Skaktptarr,  Othello. 
Why,  honey  bird,  I  bought  him  on  purpose  for 
thee.  Hryden. 

To  Ho'nky.  p.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
talk  fondly. 

Nay,  but  to  lite 
In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  incestuous  bed, 
Stew'd  in  corruption,  honeying  and  making  lore 
Over  the  nasty  sty.  Shaktpcare,  Hamltt. 

Ho'key-bao.  tt.  $.  [honey  and  bag.] 

The  honey-bag  is  the  stomach,  which 
bee*  always  fill  to  satisfy,  and  to  spare, 
vomiting  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
honey  to  be  kept  against  winter. 

Grew,  Museum. 
Ho'ney-comb.  m.  s.  [honey  and  comb.']  The 
cells  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her 
honey. 

All  these  a  milk-white  hincy-comti  surround, 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country  banquet  crown'd. 

Drvlcti. 

Ho'nky-combed.  adj.  [honey  and  comb."] 
Spoken  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  flawed 
with  little  cavities  by  being  ill  cast. 

A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun,  which  was 
honeyevmhed,  and  loading  it  suddeuly  again,  the 
powder  look  firr.  Ifurjnan. 

Ho'sey-dew.  n.  i.  [honey  and  dew.] 
Sweet  dew. 

There  is  a  honeydev  which  hangs  upon  tliejr 
leases,  and  breeds  insects.  Mortimer. 


And  the  fair  oak  with  luvcio 


liarth. 

Ho'ney-flower.  n.  t.  [melanthus,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

It  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thrub.  This  plant  pro- 
duces large  spikes  of  chocolate-coloured 
flowers  in  May,  in  each  of  which  is 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  black 
sweet  liquor,  from  whence  it  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name.  Miller. 

Ho'ney-onat.  n.s.  [meUio,  Latin  ;  honey 
and^roi/.]  An  insect.  Ainttcorth. 

Ho'XBY-tiAnvEST.*  ».  s.  [honey  and  har- 
vest.] Honey  collected. 
^Bces  -  haunt  thefields,  and  bring^ 

Ho'NKY-itoox.t  «.  s.  [honey  and  moon.'] 
The  first  month  after  marriage,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  tenderness  and 
pleasure. 

And  now  their  koney-moon,  that  late  was  clear, 
Doth  pale,  obscure,  and  tenebrous  appear. 

Cornucopia,  (16 12,'. 

A  man  should  keep  his  finery  for  the  Latter  sea- 
son of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  dress  till  the 
honey-moon  is  over.  Afiditon- 

Ho'nry-mokth.*  n.  s.  [honey  and  month.'] 
The  honey-moon. 

Sometimes  the  parties  Ay  asunder  even  in  the 
midst  of  courtship,  and  sometimes  grow  cool  in 
the  very  honey-month.  Taller,  No.  1 912. 

IIo'nby-mouthed.*  adj.  [honey  and 
mouth.]  Flattering;  using  honied  words. 


HON 

He  mutt  be  told  on't,  and  he  Jiall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  Til  tmke't  upon  roc  : 
If  I  prove  honey-mmithed,  let  ray  tongue  blister. 

Shaktpenre,  Vint.  Tale. 

Ho'kky-stalk.*  n.s.  Clover-flower. 

Johnson. 

With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dan- 
gerous, 

Thflil  baits  to  Gi.li,  ot  t\?ney-iicdkt  to  slteep. 

Titut  Andmnicnt. 
Ho'sby-suckle-T  n.  m.  [caprifolium,  Lat.] 

1 .  Woodbine ;  the  plant. 

It  hath  a  climbing  stalk,  which  twists 
itself  about  whatsoever  tree  stands  near 
it :  the  flowers  are  tubulous  and  oblong, 
consisting  of  one  leaf,  which  opens  to- 
wards the  top,  and  is  divided  into  two 
lips ;  the  uppermost  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  two,  and  the  lowermost  is 
cut  into  many  segments:  the  tube  of 
the  flowers  is  bent,  somewhat  resembling 
a  huntsman's  horn.  They  arc  produced 
in  clusters,  and  are  very  sweet.  Miller 
enumerates  ten  species,  of  which  three 
grow  wild  in  our  hedges. 

RiJ  her  steal  into  the  jileaebed  bower, 
Where  haney-nteMtt,  ripen'd  by  the  ■ 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ;  like  t 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  i 
.\giiust  the  power  that  bred  iu 
A  bank 

With  ivy  canopied,  nod  interwove 

With  flaunting  hovcunieite.  Milton,  Camut. 

2.  The  flower  or  blossom  of  the  woodbine. 

Woodbine  that  beamh  the  honeyoncUe. 

Barret,  Alt.  (13SO.) 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  hmeyneMe 
Gently  entwist.       A"sai»j*"n»v,  Mids.  JV.  Dream. 

A  honey-euchie. 
The  aiiK^rous  woodbine's  offspring. 

Sicily  and  Naples,  or  The  ratal  t'nion,  (ICiO.) 
Then  melfoil  beat,  and  honeyrvchlet  pound  ; 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Ho'ney-sweet.*  adj.    Sweet  as  honey. 

The  vertuous  quiet*, 
That  is  in  manage  honysueU. 

Chentcer,  Marti.  Tnl-. 
Pr'ythcv,  homey- tweet  husband,  let  me  bring  Arc 
to  Stains.  Shnhpeare,  K.  Hen.  V. 

Ho'sey-tongued.*  adj.  [honey and  fon^itr.] 
Using  soft  speech. 

This  is  the  Bower  that  smiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  whits  as  whales  bone  ; 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 

Pay  lilw  the  due  of  honey-ttmen' d  Doyet.  

A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart ! 

Shahtpeare,  Ijoae't  I..  I. on. 

IIo'key-wort.  it.  *.  [cerinthe,  Lat.]  A 
plant. 

Ho'neylrss.  adj.  [Croat  honey.]  Being 
without  honey. 

But  foe  your  words,  (bey  rob  the  Hyhla  bees, 
And  U'avi:  them  fumeyteu.  SkAkljtenre. 

Ho'MBD.f  adj.  [from  honey.  This  is  an 
adjective  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
old  poets;  but  it  is  not  confined  to 
them  ;  for  the  admirable  author  of  the 
Christian  Life  has  also  adopted  it.] 

1.  Covered  with  honey. 

The  bee  with  homed  thigh, 
Tbal  at  Iter  Bowery  work  doth  sing.  Milt.  II  Pens . 

2.  Sweet;  luscious. 

The  air,  a  ctstrter'd  libertine,  is  still ; 

And  the  mute  wooder  lurkvtb  in  men  >  can, 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

irr,  He  t  V. 
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HON 


Look  now  for  oo 
The  bait  of  honied 
Draws  hitberward. 


_  voice,  nor  fear 
;  ■  rougher  tongue 


The  Grecian  sophists,  as  Plutarch  tell* 


■Jieir  singing  tone*,  and  Aanifd  words  and  effe- 
e  phrases  and  accents,  did  very  often  transport 
luditors  into  a  kind  of  bacctncal  enthusiasm. 

Scott,  ITark,,  ii.  129. 

Ho'nibdxess.*  n.t.  [from  Aon  icrf.]  Sweet- 


Cofgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Ho'.norary.  adj.  [honoraritts,  Lat.] 
).  Done  in  honour;  made  in  honour. 

There  was  probably  some  disti  action  made 
among  the  Konwn  between  Mich  Acrisuniry  arclics 
erected  to  emperors,  and  those  tliat  were  raised  to 
them  on  the  account  of  a  victory,  which  are  pro. 
perly  triumphal  arches.  Addison  on  Italy. 

This  monument  i»  only  homirarg ;  for  the 
aahes  of  the  emperor  lie  elsewhere. 

AiiiliioH  on  Italy. 

2.  Conferring  honour  without  gait 

Tike  Unmans  abounded  vritli  little 


rilhout  conlcrnng  1 
place  and  distinction 


to  tlie  per- 


HO'NOUR.fw.i.  [honnrur,  French;  honor, 

old  French  and  Latin.] 
1.  Dignity  ;  high  rank. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  Ajisoiir. 

AViii.  "ii.  17. 

1.  Reputation ;  fame. 

A  nun  it  an  ill  husband  of  his  honour,  tiuit 
entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  wherein  ma; 
disgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through 
ran  honour  aim.  Ilncon- 

3.  The  title  of  a  man  of  rank.  Not  now 
used,  Dr.  Johnson  savs.  It  was  applied, 
however,  in  his  time,  as  it  is  now,  to  the 
Muster  of  the  Rolls  ;  and  now  also  to 
the  great  law-officer,  of  modern  appoint- 
ment, called  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Return  unto  thy  lord. 
Bid  him  not  fear  Urn  separated  councils : 
Hi*  fr^nnur  and  myself  are  at  the  one  ; 
And  at  tlie  other  is  my  good  friend  Catcsby. 

4.  Subject  of  praise. 

Thou  happy  futhcr, 
Think  that  tit*  clearest  gods,  who  make  thi'tn 

ft  jNiivrj 

Of  man'i  impossibilities,  have  prescrv'd  thee. 


.».  Nobleness  of  mind  ;  scorn  of  meanness ; 
magnanimity. 

Now  shall  I  see  thy  lore  ;  what  motive  may 
It  :  stronger  with  (bee  than  the  nwie  of  wife  ? 
—  That  which  upboldeth  him,  that  thee  upholds 
Ilia  Ammr.    Oh,  tliine  Aoiswr,  Lewi* ;  thine 
A  maw.  Sknkipeare. 

If  by  korumr  is  meant  any  thing  distinct  from 
conscience,  'tis  no  more  than  a  regard  to  lite 
censure  and  esteem  of  the  world.  Ragen. 

'j.  Reverence ;  due  veneration.    To  do 
honour  is  to  treat  with  reverence. 

They  take  thee  foe  their  mother, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  thy  grave.  Shoksp. 

His  Grace  of  Canterbury, 
Woo  holds  his  state  at  door,  'moogst  pursuivants. 
 |  la  •  'tis  he,  indeed  ! 

Ii  this  the  »?aiMir  they  do  one  another  ?  Shaktp. 

This  is  a  duty  in  the  fifth  commandment,  re- 
quired towartli  our  prince  and  our  ptrent  under 
Hie  mnie  of  honour:  a  respect,  which,  in  the 
notion  of  it,  implies  a  miilurc  of  love  anil  fear, 
and,  in  the  object,  equally  supposes  guoducss  and 

fiogen. 


HON 

Be  alio  Aenoajr-mrw'd, 
I  have  three  daughters,  the  eldest  is  eleven  i 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't. 

Skalupenrt,  Whtf.  Tate. 
.She  dwells  to  securely  oo  the  eiccttcncy  of  her 
,  that  the  folly  of  my  soul  dare*  not  pre- 
sent itself:  she  is  too  bright  to  be  looked  against. 

Shetkspeare. 

8.  Dignity  of  mien. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect !  with  native  Aoisotw  clad, 
In  naked  majesty,  secin'd  lords  of  all. 

Hilton,  P.  £. 

9.  Glory;  boast. 

A  late  eminent  person,  the  houtrur  of  his  pro- 
fession for  integrity  and  learning. 

Burnet,  Tacory. 

10.  Publick  mark  of  respect. 

lie  saw  his  friends  who,  wbelm'd  beneath  tlie 
v*  aies, 

Their  funeral  honnxtrn  claim'd,  and  ask'd  their 
quin  graves.  Dryien,  JEn. 

Such  discourses,  on  such  mournful  occasions  as 
these,  were  instituted  not  so  much  in  Aoisiwr  of 
the  dead,  as  for  tlie  use  of  the  living.  Altrrtury. 

Numbers  engage  their  lives  and  labours,  some 
to  heap  together  a  little  dirt  that  sltall  bury  thcro 
in  the  end  ;  others  to  gain  an  ftenosir,  that  at  best 
can  be  celebrated  but  by  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  world,  aud  is  envied  and  calumniated  by 
more  than  'lis  truly  given. 

Wake.  Prep,  far  Death. 

1 1.  Privileges  of  rank  or  birth. 

Henry  the  seventh,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss  lite  a  most  royal  prince, 
Hcstored  to  me  my  hommrtj  and,  from  ruins. 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.  S»isti;i«ire. 

/foitmn  were  conferred  upon  Antonine  by 
Hadrian  in  bis  infancy.  Pashm,  Rom.  HUt. 

12.  Civilities  paid. 

Then  here  a  slave,  or  if  you  will  a  lord, 
To  do  the  honjun,  and  to  give  the  word.  Po/ir. 

13.  Ornament ;  decoration. 

The  sire  then  slwok  the  Iwmmrt  of  his  head. 
And  fiom  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed. 

Dryden. 

1+.  Seigniory;  lordship. 

Being  his  majesty's  steward  of  his  majesty's 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock. 

1M.  Clarnt'lm,  IJfe  Cmlin.  iii.  »19. 

1.5.  Honour,  or  on  mi/  honour,  is  a  form  of 
protestation  used  by  the  lords  in  judi- 
cial decisions. 
My  hand  to  thee,  my  A>Tni7Hr  on  my  promise. 

ShnkitKore. 

[honnorer,  French ; 


HON 


to  regard  with  vener- 


To  IIo'xour.  v 
honoro,  Latin.] 

1.  To  reverence 
at  ion. 

He  wrts  railed  our  father,  and  was  continually 
hon-mreU  of  «H  uie;i,  aa  die  licit  person  unto  tlw 
kmy.  F.Uk.  »vi.  II. 

'tlie  poor  man  is  honoured  foe  his  skill,  and  the 
rich  man  is  Ajitiwred  for  his  riches.  Kccint.  I.  30. 

He  tlut  is  hottourrd  in  poverty,  how  much 
more  in  riches  1  Ecelut.  X.  31. 

How  lov'd,  how  Inm  yur'd  once,  avails  tbee  not. 

2.  To  dignify  ;  to  raise  to  greatness. 

Wi  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plow'd  for,  sow'd  and 
►catter'd, 

By  mingling  them  with  us  tbc  hmour'tl  number. 


7.  Chastity. 


3.  To  glorify. 

I  wi.l  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  be  shall 
follow  after  uV-m  ;  and  I  will  In  Amuami  upon 
riiaraoh,  and  upon  all  his  host ;  that  the  Egyptians 
ma)  kiww  that  I  am  ll*  I*rd,  Ex.  »iv. 
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oraile,  French.] 

Tyre.  lb. 


down  of  thy  fat  woman : 
cbjunlwrg  aTe  honour  abb? . 


Ho'kourablk.  adj.  [Aoi 

1.  Illustrious;  noble. 

Who  bath  Ukcn  tliis  cou 
crowning  city,  whose 
abose  traffickers  arc  the  kwurnktr  of  the  earth  ? 

7m.  i»iii.  8. 

2.  Great ;  magnanimous  ;  generous. 

Sir,  I'll  tell  you, 
Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  hrm 
'Ilvst  I  think  h.mMtraUt. 

3.  Conferring  honour. 

Think'st  tlum  it  hm.n.mbU  for  a  nobleman 
Still  to  rememlKr  wrongs  ?  Skakjpean. 
Then  warlike  kings,  who  for  their  country 
fought. 

And  honourable  wounds  from  battle  brought. 

ftryden. 

Many  of  those  persons  who  put  this  h,m„u ruble 
task  on  roe,  were  more  able  to  perform  it  tbem- 
«•'»«■  Dryden. 

Accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour. 

Sith  cilia  wretched  woman  overcome. 
Of  anguish,  rather  Ulan  of  crime  hath  bsvn, 
Preserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom  ; 
A  nd  in  the  mean,  vouchsafe  her  konuuntle  tomb. 

v         ,     ..  ,  F.  Q, 

Not  to  be  disgraced. 

Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
let  her  descend,  my 
S>i±k'pe<tre. 

(i.  Free  from  taint ;  free  from  reproach. 

As  lie  was  AunuunjUr  in  all  his  acts,  m>  in  (Ids 
tint  he  took  Jo|>|W  for  an  huven.     1  ,lfar.  xlv.  5. 

Mvthinks  I  could  not  die  any  where  so  con- 
tented as  in  the  king'«  company,  his  cause  being 
just,  and  his  quarrel  k.„w»rM,.  .«„!«;«■„. 

7.  Honest;  without  intention  of  deceit. 

The  e«rl  sent  a>,-ain  to  know  if  tl*.r  would 
entertain  their  pmluii,  in  case  he  should  come  in 
person,  and  uiturc  it .  tlu-y  an,ner«.d.  they  did 
conceive  him  to  be  »n  A,.«.,ur.iW,-,  that  from  himself 
they  would  most  thankfully  vnihrare  it.  //.rvtmrd. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  li.vc  be  Ann,>i/r,,«,-, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  weird  to-morrow. 

Skaisivart. 

8.  Equitable. 

Ho'NouBADLissji:ss.t  ». ».  [from  honour- 
able.'] Eminence;  magnificence;  gene- 
rosity ;  dignity  ;  honesty. 

My  neit  place,  of  the  koiMtrMmra  of  mar- 
riage amongst  nil,  lie  smunths  over  with  a  pre- 
tcndssl  ranresMon. 

Hp.  Hall,  /fern-  if  the  M,:rr.  Orje,  p.  108. 
Prter,  nimcd  with  the  palrijrch'*  ptVvussions. 
the  equity  and  Annual raM  n.»  oi  tlw  cause.  —  look 
the  whole  business  upon  hint. 

Fuller,  lUi,  War,  p.  11. 
To  spread  tlie  fame  of  Die  Ciospil  in  the  world  j 
to  make  it  appear  hiveiy  in  ilu-  eyes  of  all  lie- 
holrlers;  nn.d  lo  alhire  fhim  lo  submit  to  live 
AomiurOoVi-NCsr,  Ills?  gcn;leius»,  tlie  easiness  of  its 
yoke.  Sprat.  Itiu.  It.  Soc.  p.  36C. 

Tlie  dignity  of  the  oUice,  and  AonJuraA/.iirxr  of 
the  emptoyitient. 

Echanl,  Gr.  nf  Cmil.  of  the  Clergy,  p.  1 26. 

Ho'sofBARLY.  adv.  [from  honourable.'] 

1.  With  tokens  oflionour. 

Tbc  rev'rend  abhot, 
With  all  his  conceal,  k,nuurMy  recciv'd  him. 

Shultjienrt. 

2.  Magnanimously  ;  generously. 

Alter  some  six  nct'ks  which  the  king  did 
tuiausimiVy  interinse,  to  give  s|uce  to  lu's  brother's 
intercession,  he  was  arraigned  of  high  ti 


3.  Reputably  ;  with  exemption  from  re- 
proach. 

Tis  just,  ye  g«di !  and  what  I  well  deserve: 
Why  did  I  not  more  k«mnV«  starve !  /Jrwdrn. 
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H  O  O 

Ho'NOUREB/f  n.  s.  [from  honour.")  One 
that  honours ;  one  that  regards  with 
veneration. 

I  muii  not  otnlt  Mr.  Oay,  whose  iril  in  your 
concern  is  worthy  a  friend  and  honourer.  Poyt- 
Kirst,  for  what  concerns  our  own  church  :  He 
was  a  sinccrr  rtamninrr  and  approver  of  it. 

Ward,  Life  of  Dr.  Htnry  Mure,  p.  165. 

Ho'nocrless.*  adj.  [honour  and  less.) 
Without  honour  ;  not  honoured. 

That  religion,  which  rrndvrs  void  the  first  pre 
cep«  of  my  text,  by  taking  away  the  "  fear  of 
God,"  mill  always  lie  fur  introducing  a  form  of 
government  which  render*  void  the  second  ;  by 
taking  away  all  "  hmtour  fraan  tlw  king."  And 


H  O  O 


•  like  i 


the  worship  of  a  fearless  God. 

W'arturfvK,  S.-rm.  «iv. 

HoOD.f  n.  s.  [Sax.  hab;  German  htil ; 
Dutch  hcid.$  Quality  ;  character  ;  con- 
dition :  as,  knighthood  ;  childhood  ;  fa- 
therhood.  Some-tines  it  is  written  utter 
the  Dutch,  as  maidenhead.  Sometimes 
it  is  taken  collectively  :  as  brotherhood, 
a  confraternity  ;  siiterhood,  a  company 
of  sisters. 

Thou  ken\t  Utile  pood, 
So  saitily  to  sdvauuee  thy  hcedlesse  AW. 

SlK«*r,  S.W)>.  OtL  Fib. 

HOOD  t  »•*•  [hof>,  Saxon,  probably  from 
hefoh,  head.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Chaucer 
writes  it  hoxeve,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  de- 
rives it  from  the  Teut.  hoqfd,  the  head. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  views  it  as  the  participle 
of  the  Sax.  hearan,  to  heave  or  lift  up. 
Kuddiittan,  as  the  Dutch  huqve,  huyf,  a 
coif,  huyvrn,  to  cover  the  head.  And 
thus  also  Sercnius  refers  to  the  Alem. 
huaten,  hunden,  to  cover,  to  protect.] 

1.  The  upper  covering  of  a  woman'* 
head. 

The  gliuscs,  and  tlie  fine  linen,  and  the  hood,, 
and  the  vciN.  luiah,  iii.  S3. 

In  velvet,  white  ox  mow,  tlw  troop  wax  gown'd  ; 
Their  hood,  and  sleeve*  ll»c  same.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and 
wrapping  round  it. 

All  hoods  nuke  not  motilu. 

Sltaktp-nre,  A',  Henry  VIII. 
He  ur-tlertook  *o  to  mufBe  up  himself  in  his 
hood,  ttiat  none  should  discern  him.  Wottitn. 

T1>e  larcrna  came,  front  being  a  military  balm, 
to  be  a  common  drew :  it  had  a  hood,  which 
could  be  separated  frutu  and  joined  to  it. 

Arbuthnol  on  Coint. 

3.  A  covering  put  over  the  hawk's  eyes, 
when  he  is  not  to  fly. 

4.  An  ornamental  f»ld  that  hangs  down 
the  back  of  a  graduate,  to  mark  his 
degree.  It  is  so  named  from  the  hood 
or  cowl  of  the  monks  ;  the  cut  or  fashion 
of  which  was  so  contrived,  that  in  cold 
or  wet  weather  it  might  be  a  covering 
to  the  head  ;  or,  at  other  times,  might 
be  thrown  back,  lunging  upon  the  neck 
by  the  lower  end,  after  the  name  manner 
us  the  academical  hood  is  ttow  worn. 

Such  miniitcn,  aa  are  graduates,  shall  wear 
upon  tlieir  surplices  stich  Isood*  as  nre  agreeable 
to  their  degree* ;  which  no  roiniiter  shall  wear, 
being  no  graduate,  under  pain  of  suspension. 

Csaifa!.  and  Canon,  Ecd.  58. 

To  HooD.f  v.  a.  [from  the 
1.  To  dress  in  a  hood. 


Jfrrvint,  Saul  and  jam.  at  Endor,  (1674,)  p.  816. 

The  cobbler  apron 'd,  and  the  parson  gown'd, 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crosvn'd. 

Tope. 

%  To  disguise,  as  in  a  hood. 

Bat  hooded  with  the  shew  of  outward  love, 
Ik-guiling  my  sitnplicitie  of  mind, 
He  in  the  end  a  deadly  foe  did  prove. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  6sS. 

.  To  blind,  as  with  a  hood. 

While  grace  is  saying,  I'll  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  bat,  and  sigh,  and  say,  Amen. 


] 


Hul  net. 


4.  To  cover. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  Ih  takes, 
In  finnamental  waters  dipt  above; 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 
And  hood,  the  flames  tlut  to  their  quarry  strove. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  nut  the  covering  on  the  head  of  a 
hawk.  A  term  of  falcoorv,  applied  to 
a  hawk  when  he  is  not  to  "fly.  See  the 
third  sense  of  Hood. 

See  him  laugh'd  at !  See  him  baffled  ! 
As  a  hooded  hawk,  or  owl 
Willi  light  blinded,  when  the  fowl 
With  their  armies  flock  about  her, 
Some  to  beat,  aud  some  to  flout  her. 

Famlunr,  raHor  Fido. 

Ho'odman  Blind,  n.  *.  A  play  in  which 
the  person  hooded  is  to  catch  another, 
and  tell  the  name ;  blindman's  buff. 

What  devil  was't, 
That  tlnu  hath  coxeo'd  you  at  Man  Wind  t 

Shakyfteare. 

Tu  Ho'odwink.  v,  a.  [hood  and  tv/na^.] 
1.  To  blind  with  something  bound  over 
the  eyes. 

They  willingly  koadvinlring  themselves  from 
seeing  bis  taulta,  he  often  abused  the  virtue  of 
courjga)  to  defend  his  foul  vice  of  injustice. 

Sidney 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  be  shall 
suppose  ha  is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the 
advarsa/iet.  Shftkrpeare. 

Then  she  who  bath  been  hooduink'd  from  her 


Doth  first  herself  within  death's  mirrour  see. 

Daritt. 

So  hare  I  seen,  at  Christmas  sports,  one  lost, 
And,  Acw/w-iauVat,  for  a  man  cinbruce  a  post. 

It.  Jonton. 
Satan  is  fain  to  hoodwink  those  that  start. 

Iter,  of  Titty 

Prejudice  aodciterously  W/a?Tn>»  men's  minds 
as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
tbey  are  more  in  the  light.  Lode. 

Mii't  I  wed  Rodogunc? 
Fantaslirk  cruelly  of  hootlmnk'd  chance  !  Ron*. 

Oo  high,  where  no  hoar»e  winds  or  clouds 


The  hoodurink'd  goddess  keeps  her  partial  court. 

Garth. 

2.  To  cover ;  to  hide. 

He  patient,  for  the  priw,  I'll  bring  thee  to, 
Shall  hoodwink  this  mischance.  Shalcspcare. 

3.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon. 

She  delighted  in  infamy,  whirh  often  the  liad 
used  to  her  husband's  shame,  tilling  all  men's 
cars,  but  his,  with  reproach ;  wluie  Ise,  ho>ntwinked 
with  kindness,  least  of  all  men  knew  who  struck 
liiin,  Sidney. 

HOOF.  n.  t.  [hop,  Saxon  ;  hotf,  Dutch.] 
The  hard  horny  substance  on  the  feet 
of  graminivotpus  animals. 

With  the  hoof,  of  his  bones  shall  he  tread  down 
all  thy  atreeta.  £te*.  ixvi.  1 1. 
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The  bull  and  mm  know  the  use  of  their  horns 
aa  well  a*  the  bom  of  hi*  Imf,.  More. 

Hoof-bound,  adj.  [hoof  and  hound.'] 

A  horse  is  said  to  be  hoof-bound  when 
he  has  a  pain  in  the  fore-feet,  occasioned 
by  the  dryness  and  contraction  or  nar- 
rowness of  the  horn  of  the  quarters, 
which  straitens  the  quarters  of  the  heels, 
and  oftentimes  makes  the  horse  lame. 
A  hoof-bound  horse  has  a  narrow  heel, 
the  sides  of  which  come  too  near  one 
another,  insomuch  that  the  flesh  is  kept 
too  tight,  and  has  not  iu  natural  extent. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

To  Hoop.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
walk  ;  to  move  by  leisurely  steps :  ap- 
plied to  cattle. 

To  hoof  it  <»-cr  as  manv  weary  miles, — 
As  e'er  the  hravsst  antler  of  the  woods. 

Eihwald,  If.  Scot,',  Lady  of  ,hc  /air,  Xote,. 

HVofed.  adj.  [from  hoof.)  Furnished 
with  hoofs. 

Among  quadrupeds  •!>*  roe-deer  is  the  swiftest ; 
of  all  the  hoofed,  the  horse  is  the  most  beautiful ; 
of  all  tlx  clawed,  the  lion  is  the  strongest.  Crew. 

HOOK.+  n.  t.  [hoce,  hooc,  Saxon  ;  hoeek, 
Dutch ;  hake.  Ice!,  hotni,  crooked,  and 
Teut.  hatch,  the  same.] 

1.  Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch  hold : 
as,  a  shepherd's  hook  and  pol-hooi*. 

This  falling  not,  for  that  tluiy  had  not  far 
enough  undermined  it,  they  assayed  with  great 
hooht  and  strong  ropes  to  have  pulled  it  down. 

sWk 

2.  The  curvated  wire  on  which  the  bait 
is  hung  for  fishes,  and  with  which  the 
flsh  is  pierced. 

Like  unto  golden  *oo*», 
That  from  the  foolish  fish  their  bails  do  hide. 

SjVHttr, 

My  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws.  Shaktjxan. 

Though  divine  Plato  thus  of  pleasures  thought, 
They  us  with  hook,  and  bails,  like  ftsbea,  caught. 


3.  A  snare  ;  a  trap. 

A  shop  of  all  tbe  qualities  that  man 
Loves  woman  for,  besides  that  hook  of  wiving, 
Fairness,  which  strikes  the  eye.  Shakqieore. 

4.  An  iron  to  seize  the  meat  in  the  cal- 
dron. 

About  the  caldron  many  cooks  accoil'd, 
With  hook,  and  lidles.  as  need  did  rwruire  • 
The  while  the  viands  in  the  vessel  boil'd. 

tyrnatr,  F.  Q. 

5.  A  sickle  to  reap  corn. 

Tease  are  commonly  reaped  with  a  hook  at  tlx 
end  of  a  long  Mick.  Mortimer. 

6.  Any  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with. 

Not  tlwt  I'd  lop  tbe  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  HvnUcy  with  his  desperate  hook. 

Fcfte. 

7.  The  part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the  post : 
whence  the  proverb,  off' the  hook*,  for  in 
disorder. 

My  doublet  looks, 
Like  him  that  wears  it,  quite  ojo'  the  hook,. 

CUarrland, 

She  was  Isorrihly  bold,  meddling,  and  ripen, 
sive.  easily  put  off  the  book*,  and  monstrous  hard 
to  lie  pleased  again.  L' Ettrmre. 

Wliilst  Sheridan  is  off  the  Aouas, 
And  friend  Delany  at  his  books.  Huift. 

8.  Hook.  [In  husbandry.]  A  field  sown 
two  years  running,  Ainsworth. 

9.  Hook  or  Crook.  One  way  or  other ; 
by  any  expedient ;  by  any  meant  direct 
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or  oblique.  Ludicrous,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  citing  only  the  two  example*  from 
Hudibras  and  Dryden.  The  phrase  is 
very  ancient  in  our  language,  although 
ascribed  to  the  names  of  two  learned 
judges,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Erst, 
Hooke  and  Crooke  ;  implying,  that  a 
difficult  cause  was  to  be  gotten  cither 
by  Hooke  or  Crooke.  Sec  observation!; 
on  Spenser  by  Wnrton,  who  says  that 
the  phrase  occurs  in  Skelton ;  and  that 


the  form  was  not  then  invented  as  a 
proverb,  but  applied  as  a  pun.  The 
fact  is,  that  hook  is  the  same  as  crook; 
our  old  dictionaries,  under  hook,  say, 
"  a  hook  or  crook ;"  Huloet,  Barret, 
cVo  The  original  tncaniug 
was,  either  in  one  form  or  the 


For  ill  your  bragges,  Anorri  and  crookes,  you 
have  such  a  fall,  as  you  »ha)l  ncrcr  be  able  to 
staade  upright  again. 

jlbji,  Cranmer,  Aiu.  to  tip.  Gardiner,  fol.  341. 

'l°hat  which  bcr  die  had  scrap!  by  hot/kr  and 
crooke.  Si*wt,  F.  <J.  »•  ii.  27. 

Master  of  almost  two  millions  yearly,  what  by 
hook  or  crock.  Milton,  Eiconoed.  ch.  si. 

Which  be  by  loo*  or  crook  bad  gatherd. 
And  for  his  own  Inventions  fathvr'd.  Jindiirai. 

He  would  bring  bin  by  hook  or  crook  into  his 
quarrel.  Dryden. 

To  Hook,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  catch  with  a  hook. 

The  huge  jack  he  hod  caught  was  serred  up 
for  the  fin*  dbh :  upon  our  silting  down  to  it, 
he  gave  us  a  long  account  bow  be  had  hooked  it, 
played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it  out 
upon  the  bank.  Additm. 

2.  To  entrap ;  to  ensnare. 

3.  To  draw  as  with  a  hook. 

Butsb* 

1  can  hook  to  iul-.  Shaktpmre,  Went.  Tale. 

4.  To  fasten  as  with  a  hook. 

5.  To  draw  by  force  or 


Her  bill 

■  T.  Herbert,  Tntv.  p.  38» 

Ho'okkd.T        [from  hook.} 

1.  Bent;  curvated. 

Grypt  signifies  eagle  or  vulture ;  from  whence 
the  opiuVt  gryput,  for  an  hooked  or  aquiline  tune. 

11  r i.'U  n , 

Now  thou  thrctttL-ii'st,  with  unjust  decree. 
To  seise  the  prise  which  I  to  dearly  bought : 
Mean  match  to  thine ;  for  still  above  um  rest, 
Tby  hook'd  rapacious  hand,  usurp  the  best. 

Dryden. 

Caterpillar*  haw  claws  and  feet :  the  claws  arc 
hooked,  to  taka  the  better  hold  in  climbing  from 
twig  to  twig,  and  banging  on  the  backsides  of 
leans.  Grew. 

2.  Furnished  with  hooks,  or  any  instru- 
ment to  cut  with,  [falcatus,  Lat.] 

The  hooked  chariot  stood, 
Unstaia'd  with  hostile  blood.   Udton,  Ode  Xatic. 

Ho'okedxess.  ii.  s-  [from  hooked.]  State 

of  being  bent  like  a  hook. 
Ho'oKEn.*  n.  *.  [from  hook.'] 

1.  That  which  catches  as  with  a  hook. 

2.  A  vessel  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged 
and  musted  like  a  hoy ;  much  used  by 
the  Dutch.  Chambers. 


I  may  justly  say  with  thi 
Rome  there,  Caesar.  I  came, 


Hookko'sed.  adj.  [hook  and  nose.]  Hav- 
ing the  aquilmc  nose  rising  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

r  kaok-nated  fellow  of  I 
*aw,  and  onramc  ' 
Skakqieare,  Hen.  IF. 

Ho'okt.*  adj.  [from  hook.] 

1.  Full  of  hooks,  [hamosui,  Lat.]  Huloet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  hook,  [hamatd'u.] 

Huloet. 

HOOP.f  n.  [hoep,  Dutch ;  hop,  Sax. 
hapt,  Icel.  a  band,  from  hupia,  to  draw 
in,  to  contract.  Serenius.J 

1.  Any  thing  circular  by  which  something 
else  is  bound,  particularly  casks  or  bar- 
rels. 

'Jlwu  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  tfiy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  hind  thy  brothers  in, 
That  die  united  vcwl  of  their  blood 
Stall  never  leak.  Skaktpeare,  If  en.  It'. 

If  I  knew 

What  hoop  would  hold  us  staunch,  from  edge  to 
edge 

O'  til'  world  t  would  purine  it. 

Skaktpeare,  Ant.  and  Cteop. 
A  quarrel,  ho,  already  !  what's  Uie  matter? 
—  About  a  *ooji  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring. 

Skaktpeare,  Merck-  v/  I'en. 
To  view  so  lewd  a  town,  and  to  refrain, 
Wlsst  hoopt  of  iron  could  iny  spleiu  contain. 

Dryden,  Ju». 
And  learned  Athens  to  our  art  must  sloop, 
Could  she  behold  us  tumbling  through  a  hoop. 

rope. 

1.  The  whalebone  with  which  women  ex- 
tend their  petticoats ;  a  farthingale. 

At  coming  in  you  saw  Iter  stoop  ; 
The  eutry  brusb'tl  against  her  hoop.  Smft. 

All  that  houpsi  are  good  for  is  to  clean  dirty 
shoes,  and  to  keep  fellows  at  diwtance. 

Richardson,  Gariua. 

3.  Any  tiling  circular. 

I  have  mto  at  Rom*  an  antique  statue  of  Time, 
with  a  wheel  or  ka»i  of  marble  in  bis  hand. 

Addismon  My. 
To  Hoop.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  or  enclose  with  hoops. 

The  three  hvop'd  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops,  and 
I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer. 

Shaksjtcare. 

The  casks  for  his  majesty's  shipping  were  h»ijted 
as  a  wine-cask,  or  hooped  with  iron.  Ralegh. 

2.  To  encircle  ;  to  clasp  ;  to  surround. 

If  ever  henceforth  thou 
Salt  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death.       Shaktpeare,  H  int.  Tale. 

I  hoop  the  firmament,  and  make 
This  my  embrace  the  sodiack.  Ctearetand. 

That  shelly  guard,  which  hoopt  in  the  eye,  and 
hides  the  greater  port  of  it,  might  occasion  his 
mistake.  Ore  v. 

To  HOOP.+  t>.  n.  [from  txopgan  or  nop- 
yan,  Goth,  or  houper,  French,  derived 
from  the  Gothick.  This  word  is  gene- 
rally written  whoop,  which  is  more  pro- 
per, if  we  deduce  it  from  the  Gothick  ; 
and  hoop,  if  we  derive  it  from  the  French. 
Chaucer  adopts  the  French  form.]  To 
shout;  to  make  an  outcry  by  way  of 
call  or  pursuit. 

They  sbrikrd  and  they  hmrped. 

Chaucer,  Nun  l  Pr.  Tate. 

To  Hoop,  v.  a. 

1.  To  drive  with  a  shout. 

Dastard  nobles, 
Suftor'd  mc,  by  Uic  voice  of  slaves,  to  bo 

Hoop'd  out  of  Home. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout. 
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Hoop.*  «.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  shout.    See  Whoop. 

You  have  run  them  all  down  with  hoopt  and 
bola's,  i.  e,  with  noise  and  confidence. 

Bp.  Parker,  Repr.  Rehiurt.  Trantpr.  p.  26. 

2.  A  measure,  containing  a  peck,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  strike.    North.  Grose. 

3.  The  bird,  called  hoopoo.  liny,  Diet.  Tril. 
Ho'uPKit,t  ».  s.  [from  hoop,  to  enclose 

with  hoops.] 

1.  A  cooper;  one  that  hoops  tubs. 

Every  tinker,  tnilour,  hooper,  hostler,  cardmaker, 
and  horwkeeper,  might  as  they  did  compare  in 
learning,  and  all  other  offices,  above  a  doctoui 
of  divinity. 

Martin,  Jtfiir.  of  Priettt,  (1SJ4.)  LI.  ii.  b. 

2.  A  wild  swan :  by  the  name  of  hooper 
this  bird  is  known  among  sportsmen  and 
ornithologists;  but  I  have  not  met  with 
the  etymology. 

Ho'onno-cougii.  n.i.  [or  whooping-cough, 
from  Aoop,  to  shout.]  A  convulsive 
cough,  so  called  from  its  noise  ;  the 
chincough. 

Ho'oroo.»  n.  i.  [Lat.  upupa  ;  Gr.  ."red.. 
Linnaeus  says  the  name  is  from  the  note 
of  the  bird,  which  resembles  it.  Others 
deduce  it  from  the  Fr.  huppt,  crested.] 
A  bird,  called  also  the  hoop,  of  the  class 
of  picee;  not  a  lapwing,  as 


"  Vanncllos"  (toe  lapwing)  is  a  new-made 
name  of  the  French  "  vanoeau  ;"  which  bird,  by 
a  great  mistake,  hath  been  generally  taken  to  be 
the  upupa  of  the  ancients,  which  is  now  by  all 
acknowledged  to  be  Ik  hovjvo. 

Say,  Diet.  Tril.  p.  22. 

Hoose,  or  Hooze.*  n.  *.  [Icel.  horse.]  A 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Craven  Dialect. 
Thus  hoased  is  hoarse,  in  the  west  of 
England.    Grose.    See  also  Haust. 

To  HooT.f  v.  n.  [htvt,  Welsh  ;  hucr,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  shout  in  contempt. 

A  number  of  country  folks  happened  to  pass 
thereby,  who  hollowed  and  hooted  after  w  a*  si 

Matrons  and  girls  Jioll  hoot  at  tuee  no  mm"^ 

Irrylcn. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

Some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  Aunts  and  won- 
ders 

At  our  quaint  sports.  Shakipcare. 

3.  To  shout  in  mirth,  in  good  spirits. 

With  hooting  and  shouting  we  pierce  through 
the  sky, 

And  Echo  turns  huntress,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

•Drydoi. 

To  Hoot.  v.  a.  To  drive  with  noise  and 
shouts. 

We  lovM  him  ;  but,  like  beasts. 
Our  coward  nobles  gave  way  to  your  clusters, 
Who  did  *o»(  him  out  o'  UV  city.  Shaktpeart, 
The  owl  of  Rome,  whom  boys  and  girls  will 

hnotf 

That  were  I  art  up  for  that  wooden  god 
That  keeps  our  gardens,  could  not   fright  the 
crows, 

Or  the  least  bird,  from  muting  on  my  head. 


Patridge  and  his  clan  may  Am*  me  for  a  cheat 
and  lanpostor,  if  I  fail  in  any  particular  of  mo- 


Hoot.  ».  s.  [hute,  French,  from  the  verb.] 


of  the  rabble. 


ild'be 
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Ho'otimo.*  ft.  s.  [from  hoot.']  A  shout: 
"  Hou  hou  hou,  fiooiings  or  whooping  ; 
voices  wherewith  swine  are  scared,  or 

•  infamous  old  women  disgraced !" 

Cotgrave. 

To  HOP.f  p.  n.  [hoppan,  Saxon ;  happen, 
Dutch  ;  hoppa,  Su.  Goth,  probably  from 
the  M.  Goth,  hup,  the  hip.] 
1.  To  dance.  This  is  the  primary  sense 
like  that  of  the  Sax.  hoppan.  It  is  un- 
noticed by  Dr.  Johnson. 
At  every  bridal*  would  ho  tinge  and  hoppe. 

Chaucer,  Cake's  Tale. 
What  good  doth  ill  that  dauncing  of  young 
women  holding  upoo  men's  aim*,  that  they  may 
Asp  the  higher? 

Xorthhrohe,  Treat,  against  Daunting,  p.  139. 


2.  To  jump  ;  to  skip  lightly. 

I  would  have  thee  gone, 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton'a  bird, 
That  leu  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
And  with  a  ailk  thread  pluck*  it  back  agaii 


S»ofa;*orf. 
Co,  hap  me  over  every  kennel  home ; 
For  you  iholl  hop  without  my  curtora,  «ir. 

Shajtsjxare. 
Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman, 
Hap  in  hi*  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eye*. 

Shexspear*. 

The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray  were  heard.  Dryd. 
Your  Men  and  Retchcr,  in  their  first  young 
flight, 

Did  no  Volpone,  nor  no  Aibacn  write ; 
But  Aoj./i'rf  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid. 

Why  don't  we  vindicate  ourselves  by  trial  ordeal, 
and  ho}>  am  heated  p!oogh<h-irt!s  blindfold  ? 

Cottier  on  DuMng. 

I  am  highly  delighted  to  tee  the  Jay  or  the  uiru»b  , 
hopping  about  my  walks.  Spectator. 

3.  To  lean  on  one  leg. 

Men  with  heads  like  dogs,  and  others  with  one 
huge  foot  alone,  whereupon  they  did  hop  from 
place  to  place.  AhhoU 

I  always  beat  him  at  three  jump* ;  but  be  could 
hap  upon  one  leg  further  than  I. 

Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  H'uktjirld. 

4.  To  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  leas 
nimble  or  strong  than  the  other ;  to 
limp;  to  halt. 

The  limping  smith  obscrv'd  the  saddea'd  feast. 
And  happing  here  and  there,  himself  a  jest, 
Put  in  his  word.  Dryden,  Homer. 

5.  To  move ;  to  play. 

Softly  feel 
Her  feebt*  puUe.  to  prove  if  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  in  her  vein,  did  Aop. 

Spenser,  F.  Q- 

Hor.f  n.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  dance.  So  a  hop  is  still  denominated 
in  many  parts  of  England.  Ainsworth 
calls  it  a  place,  where  meaner  people 
dance.  But  it  is,  assuredly,  the  dance 
also  itself. 

2.  A  jump ;  a  light  leap. 

3.  A  jump  on  one  leg. 

When  my  wings  are  on,  I  can  go  shore  a  hun- 
dred yards  at  a  hap,  step,  and  jump.  JMian. 

HOP.  n.  s.  [hop,  Dutch ;  lupultu,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

It  has  a  creeping  root :  the  leaves  are 
rough,  angular,  and  conjugated ;  the 
stalks  climb  and  twist  about  whatever 
is  near  them ;  the  flowers  are  male  and 
female  on  different  plants :  the  male 
flower  consists  of  a  calyx  divided  into 


HOP 

Ave  parts,  which  surrounds  the  stamina, 
but  has  no  petals  to  the  flower :  the 
female  plants  have  their  flowers  col- 
lected into  squamosc  heads,  which  grow 
in  bunches :  from  each  leafy  scale  is 
produced  an  horned  ovary,  which 'be- 
comes a  single  roundish  seed.  Milter. 

If  hap  yard  or  orchard  ye  mind  for  to  have, 
For  ho}>  poles  and  crotches  in  lopping  to  save. 

Tusser. 

The  planting  of  hap  yard*  is  profitable  for  tbe 
planters,  and  eonserruenliy  for  the  kingdom. 

Bacon. 

Beer  hath  malt  int  infused  in  the  liquor,  and 
is  afterwards  boiled  with  the  hap.  Bacon. 

Next  to  thistles  are  hop  strings,  cut  after  the 
flowers  are  gathered.  Derham. 

Have  the  poles  without  forks,  otherwise  it  will 
be  troublesome  to  part  the  Aop  vine*  and  the  poles. 

Mortimer. 

when  you  water  hops,  on  the  top  of  even'  nil] 
put  dissolved  dung,  which  will  enrich  your  hop 
hills,  Jlferibnrr. 

I  n  Kent  they  plant  their  h  op  gardens  with  apple- 

The  price  of  hoeing  of  hop  ground  is  forty  shil- 
lings an  acre.  Mortimer. 

Hop  poles,  the  largest  tort,  should  be  about 
twenty  feet  long,  ami  about  nine  inches  in  com- 
pos*. Mortimer. 

Hop-bind.*  n.  t.  [hop  and  bind.]  The 
stem  of  the  hop.   Sec  Bind. 

It  is  mad*  felooy  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
maliciously  to  cat  any  hop-himU  growing  in  a 
plantation  of  hop*.  Blackstane. 

Hop-oabdes.*  n.  s.  [Aop  and  garden.] 
A  ground  planted  with  bops ;  formerly, 
hop-yard;  like  vine-yard.  See  Hop- 
yard. 

Hop-oast.*    «j.  t.   [hop,  and  probably  j 

iu/iu,  Lat.  dried.]   In  Kent,  a  kiln  for  | 

drying  hops. 
Hop-pickbr.*  n.  s.  [hop  and  pick.]  A 

person  who  carefully  gathers  the  ripe 

hops. 

'Io  the  festiTities  nf  liarvest-hnme  roust  be 
referred  the  popular  custom  among  the  h^^ncWri 
in  Kent.  Brand,  Pop.  Anliq. 

Hop-pole.t  n.  *.   The  pole  which  sup 

'ports  the  hop.    See  Hop. 
Hop-yard.*     n.  s.    [hep  and  yard.] 

Ground  in  which  hops  arc  planted.  See 

Hop. 

He's  busy  at  his  hop-yard,  now.  Akhmit, 

To  Hop.  u.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  im- 
pregnate with  hops. 
Brew  in  October,  and  hop  it  for  long  keeping. 
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But  what  and  where  we  would  be  :  thus  art  thou 
Our  absent  presence,  and  our  future  now. 

Crathaw. 

Faith  is  opposed  to  infidelity,  and  hap*  to 
despair.  Bp.  Taylor. 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wjsh'd  bis  hap  might 
find 

F.ve  separate :  bo  wish'd,  but  not  with  ha,* 
Of  what  to  seldom  ebone'd :  when  to  his  wiih. 
Beyond  his  hope,  Eve  separate  be  spies. 

The  Trojan  dames 
To  Win'  (one  in  lanj»  procession  ro. 
In  hopes  to  reconcile  their  heavenly  foe. 

Dryaen,  I'rrg. 

Why  not  comfort  myself  with  tbe  hope  of  what 
may  be,  as  torment  myself  with  tbe  fear  on't? 

L' Estrange. 

To  encourage  our  hopes,  it  gives  us  the  highest 
insurance  of  most  lasnnj;  happiness,  in  case  of 

obedience.  TtUotsan. 

The  deceased  really  lived  like  one  Out  lad  hi* 
hope  io  anodicr  life ;  a  life  which  he  hath  now  en- 
tered upon,  having  exchanged  hope  for  sight, 
desire  for  enjoyment.  etlterbury. 

Young  men  look  rather  to  tbe  past  age  than  the 
present,  and  therefore  the  future  may  have  some 
hvjies  of  them. 
2.  Confidence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  t 


To  increase  the  milk,  diminished  by  flckh-roeat, 
take  malt  drink  not  much  hopped, 

Arhulhnot  on  Aliments. 

HOPE.  n.  t.  [hopa,  Sax. ;  hope,  Dutch.] 
1.  Expectation  of  some  good ;  an  expect- 
ation indulged  with  pleasure. 

Hove  ia  that  pleasure  in  the  mind  which  every 
one  finds  in  himself,  upon  the  thought  of  a  pro- 
fitable future  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt 
to  delight  bim.  Locke. 

There  ia  hope  of  a  tree,  if  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again.  Job,  liv,  7. 

When  in  heaven  she  shall  hU  rascr.ee  see, 
This  is  her  sov'reign  good,  and  perfect  bliss ; 
Her  longing,  wishing*,  l.spet,  all  finish'd  be; 
Her  joys  are  full,  her  motions  rest  in  tf lis.  DuvuH. 

8wect  hope!  kind  cheat!  fair  fallacy!  by  the* 
We  are  not  where  or  what  we  be ; 


future  conduct  of  any  person. 

It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look 
for  hopt  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  bim. 

3  JYflc.  vii.  14. 

Blessed  is  be  who  is  not  fallen  from  bh  hope  in 
tbe  Lord.  Ectivs.  xiv.  ?. 

5.  That  which  gives  hope ;  that  on  which 
the  hopes  arc  fixed,  as  an  agent  by 
which  something  desired  may  be  ef- 
fected. 

I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  Imncheonecrs 
draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope  at  tbe 
Strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 

Shahspeart,  Ben.  VIII. 

4.  The  object  of  hope. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain, 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hojie 
To  wit,  on  Indigested  defcirm'd  lump-  S.*iOk-*j*xirc. 

Shc  was  his  core,  his  hope,  and  his  delight, 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight.  Dryd. 

Hopavf  n.s.  [If  we  con  have  any  confidence 
in  Bullet,  hope  was  used  in  this  sense, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
"  petite  vallee  cntrc  des  montagnes." 
Dr.  Jamieson.]  Any  sloping  plain  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  mountains. 

Ainsworth. 

Hope  signifies  a  dingle,  or  little  valley ;  and  is 
retained  in  Kent,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in 
the  names  of  places.       Gloss,  to  Vrry't  Chancer. 

To  Hopcf  v.  u.  [Sax.  hopian.] 

1.  To  live  in  expectation  of  some  good. 

Hope  for  good  success,  according  totheefiieocy 
of  the  cause*  and  the  instrument;  and  let  the 
husbandman  hope  for  a  good  harvest. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Bule  ofLicing  Holy. 
My  muse,  by  storms  long  tovt, 
Is  thrown  upon  your  hospitable  coast ; 
And  finds  more  favour  by  her  ill  success 
Than  she  could  hope  tor  by  her  happiness.  Dryd. 

2.  To  place  confidence  in  another. 

He  shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope 
in  tbe  Lord.  Psalm  zixi.  M. 

To  Hope.t  v.  a.    To  expect  with  desire. 

Faith  is  Die  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 


s  of  things  not  seen.  /fro.  xi, 

Tbe  sun  shine*  hot ;  and  if  we  use  delay. 
Cold-biting  winter  mars  our  Aop'ef-for  hay.  Shah. 

So  stands  tbe  Thracian  herdsman  with  hia  spear 
Full  in  tbe  gap,  and  hopes  tbe  hunted  bear. 

I>ryae„ 
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Ho'pbful.  adj.  [hope  and  JUL] 
1 .  Full  of  qualities  which  produce  hope ; 
promising;  likely  to  obtain  success; 
Ukelv  to  come  to  maturity;  likely  to 
gratify  desire,  or  answer  expectation. 

He  will  advance  thee : 
I  know  bis  noble  nature,  not  la  let 
Tby  hopeful  service  perish.  Svdapeart. 

You  terra  s  grai  and  gracious  matter,  and 
tliera  it  a  roost  ko/xfid  young  prince  whom  you 


re  be, 


Whattotheo.de 
Than  hopeful  and  in 


i  greater  pleasu 
iruous  youth  to 


Hiey  take  up  a  book  in  their  declining  years, 
and  grow  very  hopeful  scholars  by  that  time  they 
are  threescore.  Adduon. 

2.  Full  of  hope ;  full  of  expectation  of 
This  sense  is  now  almost 


confined  to  Scotland,  though  it  is  ana- 
logical,  and  found  in  good  writers. 

Men  of  their  own  natural  Inclination  hopeful 
and  strongly  conceited,  whatsoever  tbey  took  in 
hand.  Hooker. 

I  was  hopeful  toe  success  of  your  6m*  attempts 
would  encourage  you  to  make  trial  also  of  more 
nice  and  difficult  experiments.  Boyle. 

Whatever  illt  the  friendless  orphan  bean, 
Bereav'd  of  parents  in  hit  infant  yean,  > 
Still  mutt  the  wrong'd  Tetemachut  sustain, 
If  hopeful  of  your  aid,  be  hopes  in  vain.  Pope. 

Ho'pefully.  adv.  [from  hopeful.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  hope  ;  in 
a  promising  way. 

He  left  all  hit  female  kindred  either  matched 
with  peers  of  U>  realm  actually,  or  hopefully  with 
earl*'  tons  and  heirs.  Wottm. 

They  were  ready  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  pro- 
secute il  hopefully,  to  the  reductioa  or  tuppreuinn 
of  the  Irish.  Clarendon. 

2.  With  hope;  without  despair.  This 


from  your  promising  and  pviicroua  endeavours 
we  rosy  hopefully  expert  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  history  of  nature.  Glanville. 
Ho'pepulxekx.  ».  J.  [from  hopeful.'] 
Promise  of  good  ;  likelihood  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Set  down  beforehand  certain  signature!  of  hope* 
fulnra,  or  characters,  whereby  may  be  timely 
described  what  the  child  will  prove  in  probability. 

H  oiton  on  Education. 

Ho'pbless.  adj.  [from  hope.] 

1.  Wanting  hope  ;  being  without  pleasing 
expectation ;  despairing. 

Are  they  indifferent,  being  used  as  signs  of 
immoderate  and  hopeicu  lamentation  for  the  dead  ? 

Hooker. 

Ala* !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeleu  ! 

Shalttpeare. 

[He]  — watches  with  greedy  hope  lo  find 
Hit  with,  snd  best  advantage,  us  asunder ; 
Hopeleu  to  circumvent  ut  join'd,  where  each 
To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  st  B£<J^  p  £ 

The  fallen  archangel,  envious  of  our  sure, 
And  hopeleu  to  prevail  by  open  force, 
Seekt  bid  advantage.  Dryden,  Slate  of  Imtecence. 

Hopeleu  of  ransom,  and  condemn'd  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  ling'ring  death  to  die. 

Dryden. 

2.  Giving  no  hope ;  promising  nothing 
pleasing. 

The  hopeleu  word  of  never  bo  return, 
Brealhe  I  against  thee  upon  psin  ot'  I j f V- -  .^jiIi. 

Ho'pklessly.*    adv.    [from  hopeleu.] 
Without  hope. 

Is  your  law  bops  past  to  mollify  Morecrmft's 
heart  about  your  mortgage  ?  —  Hopetetriy  past. 

BtauM*  ami  /Y.  $ct*rnftU 
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Ho'phr.  ».  t.  [from  hope.]  One  that  has 
pleasing  expectations. 

I  except  all  hopert,  who  turn  the  scale,  because 
the  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  salary 
will  outweigh  the  lews  by  bad  rents.  Swift. 

Ho'pinclv.  adv.  [from  hoping.]  With 
hope  ;  with  expectation  ol  good. 

One  sign  of  despair  it  the  peremptory  contempt 
of  the  condition  which  it  the  ground  of  hope ; 
the  going  on  not  only  in  tcrtoura  and  amaze- 
ment of  conscience,  but  also  boldly,  hopingty,  and 
confidently  in  wilful  habits  of  sin.  Hammond. 

Ho'ppER.f  tt.s.  [hoppene,  Sax.  a  dancer.] 
One  who  dances,  or  hops,  or  jumps  on 
one  leg. 

I  conceive,  s  female  hojiper,  or  dancer,  was 
called  a  hoppester.      Tynvkitt,  Xotet  on  Chaucer. 

Ho'ppeu.  n.  s.  [so  called  because  it  is 
always  hopping,  or  in  agitation.  It  is 
called  in  trench,  for  the  same  reason, 
Iremie  or  tremu.] 
1.  The  box  or  open  frame  of  wood  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

Tlie  salt  of  die  lake  Aaphaltites  thooteth  into 
perfect  cubes.  Sometimes  they  are  pyramidal  and 
plain,  like  the  hopper  of  a  mill.  Orert. 

Omnivorous  birds  have  the  mechjuii«m  o( amill ; 
their  maw  is  the  hotiper  whkb  bold*  and  softc m 
the  grain,  letting  it  drop  by  degrees  into  the 
stomarh .  Arlnahnot  on  Aliment*. 

Just  at  the  hopper  will  1  stand, 
In  my  whole  life  I  never  taw  grist  ground, 
And  mark  the  clack  bow  justly  it  will  toun 


were  spiritual,  religious,  and 
ur  hotmuot,  and  leaping*,  and 


2.  A  basket  for  carrying  seed.  Ains* 

worth.    Sometimes  pronounced,  and 

written,  hoppet.  Grose. 
Ho'ppers.  [commonly  called  Scotch  hop~ 

pert.]    A  kind  of  play  in  which  the 

actor  hops  on  one  leg. 
Ho'ppet.*     See  the  second  sense  of 

Hopper. 

Ho'ppisg.*  n.  s.  [from  hop.]  A  dance; 
a  meeting  of  persons  intending  to 
dance. 

Their  daunc 
godly,  not  after  our  hoipiugt,  am 
intermingling*,  men  wldt  women. 

Xorlhhraote,  Tr.  against  /hunting,  p.  1 1  A. 
In  tin  north  of  England,  —  meetings  are  still 
kept  up  under  the  name  nf  hop/kufM. 

Brand,  Poft.  Jntiq.  ii.  -128. 

To  Ho'pple.*  v.  o.  To  tie  the  feet  or 
legs  together.  A  northern  word.  Grose, 
and  Brockctt. 

Ilo'p-scoTCif.*   A  game.    See  Hoppers. 

HO'RAL.  adj.  [from  hora,  Lotiu.]  Re- 
lating to  the  hour. 

Howe'er  reduced  and  plain. 
The  watcb  would  still  a  watch  remain  ; 
But  if  the  haral  orbit  centra. 
The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces.  Prior. 

Ho'rally.*  adv.  [from  horai.}  Hourly. 

Cocieram. 

Ho'rary.  adj.  [horaire,  French  Jiorarius, 

Latin.] 
1.  Relating  to  an  hour. 

I'll  draw  a  figure  that  shall  lei  I  you 
What  you  perhaps  forgot  befell  you, 
By  way  of  hjrary  inspection. 
Which  some  account  our  worst  creel  ion.  Hudibrat. 

In  bis  antwer  to  an  horary  question,  as  what 
hour  of  the  night  to  set  a  fox-trap,  he  has  dUcutood, 
under  the  character  of  Reynard,  the  manner  of  sur- 
prising all  Shsrperr.  Taller. 
11 
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2.  Continuing  for  an  hour. 

When,  from  a  basket  of  summer-fruit,  God  by 
Amos  foretold  the  destruction  of  hit  people, 
thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their 
desolation,  and  that  their  tranquillity  was  of  no 

frofis  of  summer.  Brown,  r,J**/!* 

HoRDS.f  n.  *.  [A  Tartarian  term,  imply- 
ing multitude.]  A  clan;  a  migratory 
crew  of  people. 

His  [a  Tartar  duke's]  hord  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  household*  of  a  kindred. 

Punkas.  PUiir.  (I6I7J  p.  478. 
Such  were  the  hontt  among  the  Uotht,  the  clans 
in  Scotland,  and  septs  in  Ireland. 

Temple,  Intnul  Hill.  ofEnflnrul. 
They  once  rclum'd  the  flame 
Of  lost  mankind,  in  poliah'd  slavery  sunk. 
Drove  martial  horde  on  horde  with  dreadful  sweep, 
And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form. 

TThonunn,  ll'inttr. 

Hore,  or  Hoore.*  it.*.  [Sax.  hop;  old 
Fr.  hore  ;  Cornish,  hora.]  Our  old  and 
proper  word  for  whore.    See  Wiiohe. 

HORl'ZON.t  «.  *.  [i>.V,  Gr.  that  which 
terminates,  from  J»k,  a  boundary.  Shak- 
speare  has  once  placed  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllabic  of  this  word :  but  it 
should  be  always  on  the  second.]  The 
line  that  terminates  the  view.  The  hw 
rizon  is  distinguished  into  sensible  and 
real :  the  sensible  horizon  is  the  circular 
line  which  limits  the  view ;  the  real  is 
that  which  would  bound  it,  if  it  could 
take  in  the  hemisphere.  It  is  falsely 
pronounced  by  Shakspearc  hbriztm. 

When  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
We'll  forward  towards  Warwick  and  hit  mates. 

Shalcspeon. 

She  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what  coast 
this  biasing  star  should  first  appear,  and  at  what 
time  it  must  he  upon  the  horium  of  Ireland. 

Jin  c  OH. 

In  his  East  tiic  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 
Hearst  of  day;  and  all  the  horwn  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays.  Mitlon,  P.  /.. 

The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  die  morning  gray  ; 
And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  sn  bright, 
That  all  the  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyoutaight. 

Dryden. 

When  the  sea  is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that 
the  horizon  on  every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming 
billows  snd  Hosting  mountains,  it  is  impoauble  to 
describe  the  agreeable  liorrour  that  rises  f 
at 


Horizo'ntai.-t  adj.  [horizontal,  French, 
from  horizon.  Pronounced  new  and  un- 
usual, in  ItWG,  by  Heylin.] 

1.  Near  the  horizon. 

As  wlicn  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Slum  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon. 
In  dim  eclipir,  diaaatroua  twilight  tfledt 
tm  lialf  the  notions.  Hilton,  P.  I.. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level. 

An  olteliak  erected,  and  goldrn  figures  placed 
h«rn  nlol  olwut  it,  woa  tirought  out  of  Ejfypl  by 
Augustus.  Ilrmn. 

The  pruhtem  is  reduced  to  this;  whsl  perprn- 
dieuiar  ln.i^l>t  is  iK-c^-jrr  lo  place  severs!  ranks 
nf  row  era  in  a  plane  iitcliiM'd  to  a  horiwntal  lipe 
in  a  given  angle?  elrluthn  <t  on  CUns. 

Hoitizo'sTAii-Y.  adv.  [from  horizontal.] 
In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

As  it  will  not  sink  into  the  bottom,  so  will  it 
at  above,  like  lifter  bodies;  but,  being 
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oar  111  T»'e] 


,  or  almost  horimn. 

is  too  liquid  aod  empty  to 
with  (bat  prodigious  ce- 
Benlley,  Serin,  rii. 

HORN.f  n.s.  [haurn,  Gothick;  hopn, 
Saxon  ;  horn,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  hard  bodies  wliicli  grow  on  the 
heads  of  some  graminivorous  quadru- 
peds, and  serve  them  for  weapon*. 


Bacon. 

Zetus  rises  through  the  ground, 
Ifending  the  bull's  tough  neck  with  pain, 
That  tosses  back  hH  horns  in  vain.  Additon. 

All  that  process  Is  no  more  surprising  than  the 
eruption  of  horns  In  some  brutes,  or  of  teeth  and 
beard  in  men  at  certain  periods  of  age.  Mentis;/. 

2.  An  instrument  of  wind-musick  first  made 
of  horns ;  afterwards  of  metal.  See 
Frexch-hor*. 


And  wind  his  karn 
That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  It  would  fall. 

Si*mer,  F.  Q. 

There's  a  pott  come  from  my  master,  with  liis 
horn  full  of  good  news.  ShalctjXare. 

The  goddew  to  bur  crooked  korn 
Adds  all  ber  breath :  the  rocks  and  woods  around, 
And  mountains,  tremble  at  th'  infernal  sound. 

Dryden. 

Fair  Asranius,  and  his  youthful  train, 
With  tarni  and  hounds  a  hunting  match  ordain. 

Dryden. 

S.  The  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  waning 
moon,  as  mentioned  by  poets. 

She  blest  the  bed,  such  frultfulncss  conrey'd, 
'Hut  ere  ten  moon*        "dizrperTd  either  lurrn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  losely  boy  was  bom. 

The  moon 

Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  harm. 

Thornton. 

*.  The  feelers  of  a  snail.  Whence  the  pro- 
verb, To  pull  in  the  horns,  to  repress 
one's  ardour. 

Love'^  feeling  is  mure  mft  and  'sensible, 
Than  arc  the  tender  tanst  of  cockled  snails. 


Anfidius, 

Hearing  of  oar  Marcius's  banishment. 
Thrust  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
Which  were  imhcll'd  when  Marcius  stood  far 
Rome, 

And  durst  not  once  peep  out.  ShaJhptmt. 

5.  A  drinking  cup.  [horn,  Icel.  a  cup ;  or 
probably  from  being  made  of  horn,  or 
shaped  like  a  horn."} 

They  attended  the  banquet,  and  served  the  he- 
roes with  konti  of  mead  and  ale. 


1  Note$  on  Gre.-/ 1 


i.  A  winding  stream.  [Lot.  coma.] 
Willi  sevenfold  horns  mysterious  Nile 
Surrounds  the  skirts  of  Egypt's  fruitful  soil. 

Dryden,  Georg.  iv. 

.  Antler  of  a  cuckold.    Sec  Ct"CKOt.D. 

If  I  have  hums  to  nuke  one  nwd, 
Let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn-mail 

Shikspeart. 
through  the  main, 
I  A»m«  for  gain. 

UwUhmu 

8.  Horn  mad.  Perhaps  mad  as  a  cuckold. 

1  am  glad  lie  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  been  karn-mad. 

Khakspeare,  Mrr.  W.  of  Windsor. 
me  of  them,  to  let  others  tie  with 
their  wives,  and  wink  at  lL 

.of  MA  To  the 
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To  Horn.*  v.  a.  To  cornute ;  to  bestow 
horns  upon. 

Under  your  patience,  gentle  ciiioervss, 
Tis  thought  you  hare  s  goodly  gin  in  hominf. 

Tutu  Andronieui. 
I  not  repent  me  of  my  late  disguise.  — 
If  you  can  horn  him,  sir,  you  need  not. 

B.  Jonun,  Fa*. 

Hornbk'ak.  J  n.  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Honsfi'sii.  j  Ainsworih. 

Ho'bxbkam.  n.i.  [horn  and  boetn,  Dutch, 
for  tree,  from  the  hardness  of  the  tim- 
ber.] 

It  hath  leaves  like  the  elm  or  beech- 
tree.  The  timber  is  very  tough  and 
inflexible,  and  of  excellent  use.  Miller. 

Ho'r kb lower.*  n.  s.  [Sax.  hopnblapcpe.] 
One  who  blows  a  horn. 

Ho'rnbook.  n.  s.  [horn  and  booi.]  The 
first  book  of  children,  covered  with  horn 
to  keep  it  unsoilcd. 

He  tenches  boys  tile  hornbook.  Shaktpeare. 
Nothing  has  been  considered  of  this  kind  out  of 
the  ordinary  road  of  the  hornbook  and  primer 

To  roaster  John  tiie  Englisli  maid 
A  hornbook  gives  of  ginger-bread  ; 
And  tint  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name.  In  eats  the  letter.  Prior. 

Ho'RxrD.f  adj.  [from  horn.} 

1.  Furnished  with  horns. 

As  when  two  rams,  stirr'd  with  ambitious  pride, 
Fight  for  the  rule  of  (he  rich  fleeced  flock, 
Their  homed  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 
Do  meet,  thai,  with  the  lerrour  of  the  shock, 
Aatuniwied  hoth  itand  wreu'lMi  a*  a  bloek. 

Sfcmer,  F.  Q. 

Thither  all  the  horned  host  resorts. 
To  grass  the  ranker  mead.  Denkam. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  horn  or  crescent;  re- 
sembling horns ;  crooked. 

The  horned  moon  three  courses  did  cipire. 

Sjtenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  43. 
The  Ivtrned  moon  to  shine  by  night. 

ifdlon,  1*$.  eiixvi. 
Tlxxe  knights  of  Malta,  hut  a  handful  to 
Your  armies  that  drink  rivers  up,  have  itood 
Your  fury  at  the  lieight,  and  with  their  cros*os 
Struck  pale  your  horned  moons. 

Afi;inn,crr,  llrnegado. 
A  steep  cloud-kissing  rock ,  whose  horned  crown 
With  proud  imperial  looke  beholds  the  main. 

Mir, for  Mag,  p.  650. 
The  horned  flood  bore  to  our  ito 
His  head  more  high.       Browne,  Brit.  Pari.  li.  5. 
Pusli'd  by  the  horned  flood.         Milton,  P.  L 
Thou  king  of  horned  floods,  wliose  plenteous  urn 
Suffices  fatness  to  the  fruitful  com.  Dryden 

Ho'rsedsess.*  n.  s.  [from  horned.']  Ap- 
pearance resembling  a  horn. 

The  hornedneu  of  the  new  moon  is  still  faintly 
considered  by  the  vulgar  as  an  omen  with  regard 
to  the  wcatlier.  They  say,  on  that  occasion,  the 
new  moon  looks  sharp.  Brand,  Pop.  AnHa. 

Ho'RSBR.f  n.  t.  [from  horn.] 

1 .  One  that  works  in  horn,  and  sells  horns. 
The  skin  of  a  bull's  forehead  is  the  part  of  the 

hide  made  use  of  by  homers,  whereupon  they  shave 
their  horns.  Grew. 

2.  A  winder  of  a  horn.  Sherwood. 
Ho'rnkt.  n.s.  [hipnecte,  Saxon,  from  its 

horns.]  A  very  large  strong  stinging 
fly,  which  makes  its  nest  in  hollow  trees. 

Silence,  In  times  of  sufTring,  is  the  brat ; 

mis  to  disturb  a  Amur's  nest.  Dryden. 
do  mischief  to  tree*  by  breeding  in 


HOR 

I  have  often  admired  bow  horneii,  that  gatln-r 
dry  materials  for  building  their  nests,  have  found 
a  proper  matter  to  glue  their  combs. 

Derhtim,  Phi/s, -Theology. 

Ho'rnfoot.  11.  *.  [horn  and foot.]  Hoofed. 

Mad  frantick  man,  that  did  not  inly  quake ! 
With  hornfoot  horses,  and  bras*  wheels,  Jove's 
Morms  to  emulate.    BakevHl  on  Providence. 

Ho'rnino.*  n.  s.  [from  horn.]  Appear- 
ance  of  the  moon  increasing. 

It  [thchegiraof  Mahomet  1  frail  out  upon  Friday 
the  ICth  of  July,  and  689  of  the  incarnation,  be. 
 "  (as  their  year*  arc  lunar)  from  the  new 


moon  of  that  time,  but  which  they' account  not  as 
others  from  the  conjunction  Itself,  but  from  the 
horning,  which  is  the  cause  why  they  set  up  in 
their  steeples  a  crescent. 

Gregory,  Poslhum.  (1650,)  p.  I  $8. 

To  Ho'rjufy.w  v.  a.  [from  horn.]  To  be- 
stow horns  upon.  Cotgrave,  and  Sher- 
wood.   A  ludicrous  word. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  kind  of  theft,  which 
I  kept  In  store  for  women  ;  I  mean  that  wlureby 
they  honifie  their  husbands. 

World  of  Wondert,  (1608,)  p.  99. 
J  my  wife  has  Aorpuytol  me. 
num.  ond  Ft  Four  Play,  in  One. 

Ho'rxish.*  adj.  [from  horn.]  Somewhat 
resembling  horn  ;  hard. 

Temperance,  aa  if  it  were  of  a  avniua  compo- 
sure, is  too  hard  for  the  flesh,  by  keeping  under 
the  body  with  fastings  and  watching*,  till  it  bring 
it  in  obedience.  Sir  M.  Handy,,  E„.  (1634,)  p.  SI. 

Ho'rnlkss.*  adj.  [horn  and  lets.  Sax. 
honnlear.]    Having  no  horns. 

Creatures,  whom  our  common  mother  nature 
with  admirable  wisdom  bath  created  toothless  and 
homleu,  he  conveitelb  into  ravenous  wolves  and 
untamed  bulls.  Tranit.  ofBoctntini,  ( 1 636.)  p.  1 7. 

Ho'rnowi,.  h.  m.    A  kind  of  horned  owl. 

Aintworlh. 
Ho'RNPiPE.t  n.  t.  [horn  And  pipe.] 
I.  A  quick  or  merry  musical  movement; 
a  kind  of  dance :  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  dances  performed  to 
a  Welsh  instrument,  called  thepih-corn, 
i.  e.  the  hom-pipe.  The  word  has  been 
in  use,  among  us  also,  for  the  instru- 


A  lusty  tabrere, 
Tliat  to  thee  many  a  ftvrnpijte  ptay'd. 
Whereto  they  dauncen  each  one  with  hi*  maid. 

Sftcnxr. 

rhcre  many  a  hornpipe  he  tun'd  to  bis  Pbyltis. 


Let  all  the  quicksilver  i'  the  mine 
Run  to  the  feet  veins,  and  refine 
Your  flrkhum  jrrkbum  to  a  dance 
ShaJI  fetch  the  fiddlers  out  of  France, 
To  wonder  at  the  hampnpa  here 
Of  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire. 

Florinda  danced  the  Derbyshire  hornpipe  in  the 
presence  of  several  f-=- 


2.  A  wind-instrument;  a  kind  of  pipe. 

On  the  right  hand  nf  the  hornpipe  sat  a  Welsh 
harp.  —  Bass  viol  anil  kit ;  trumpet  and  Wohh 
harp;  hunting  born  and  hornpipe. 

Tatter,  No.  157. 

Ho'RNsnAviNGS.*  n.  t.  pi.  [hum  and 
shave.]  The  scrapings  or  raspings  of 
the  horns  of  deer ;  what  we  call  harts- 
horn. 

item.  What  had  she  then  ? 
Xeed.  Only  a  fit  o'  the  mother : 
They  burnt  old  shoes,  go. 
A  few  Aarn-snarirurs,  with  a  bone  or  two, 
t  is  well  again.  B. 
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Ho'rnspook.* 
spoon  made  of 


s. 


Ho'rvwoiik.t  n.s. 
as  well  as  u  horn 


horn  and  spoon.']  A 
torn. 
I  will  be  yotir  partner, 
And  give  it  a  horruqhxm,  and  A  trocn-dish. 

B.  Jonten,  Magn.  Ijtdy. 

Ho'rjjstose.  n.  t.    A  kind  of  blue  stone. 

Aintxcorth. 
[Goth.  haurn, an  angle 
Sax.  hypn,  the  same.] 
A  kind  of  angulur  fortification. 

View  with  care  the  real  foniheatioru  of 
strong  place,  and  you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of 
bastions,  balf-mooilt,  AorM.ire.rfa,  &c  than  all  the 
matter*  in  the  world  could  give  you  upon  paper. 

Ld.  aeMerJMd 

Ho'RVY.f  adj.  [from  horn.'] 

1 .  Made  of  horn. 

2.  Resembling  horn. 

He  thought  he  by  tlic  brook  of  Chrritli  stood, 
And  saw  the  raven*  with  their  tornj  beak* 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn. 

Milton.  P.  R 

The  homy  or  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not 
lie  in  the  Mine  superficies  with  the  white  or  the 
eye,  but  riacth  up  abore  its  convciity,  and  is  of  an 
hyberbolical  figure.  Ray. 

Rough  are  her  can,  and  broad  licr  horny  feet. 

Drylrn. 

The  pineal  gland  wax  encompassed  with  a  kind 
of  homy  substance.  dddivM 
At  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  i 
small  heat,  a  greater  heal  coagulates  it  so  ai  ti 
parch 
,  it  will  . 
A 

3.  Hard  a*  horn  ;  callous. 


Tyrrlicus,  tlw  foster-father  uf  the  bent, 
Then  clcnth'd  a  hatchet  in  hit  Aorny  fisU  Drylcn. 
\.  Consisting  of  horns. 

He  lead*  lite  staring  infant  through  the  hall ; 
Taints  out  the  A»»riy  spoils  tint  grae'd  the  wall ; 
TelU  bow  this  stag  through  three  wlwle  counties 
Bed, 

What  rivers  swam,  where  bay'd,  and  where  be  bled. 

Ct'Vi  Birth  of  IheH/uire. 


[horographie,  Fr. ; 
An  account  of  the 


Horo'grafiiy.  n.  s. 
a'<s  and  y»ar*>  Gr.] 
hours. 

Ho'ftOL0CE.t7  n.  s.    [horologium,  Latin; 

Ho'ROLOGY.  J  ifAnrflmr,  Gr.  from  Sfa, 
and  Jiryw.  " The  abbey  horologe"  the 
clock  of  the  abbey.  Chaucer.]  Any  in- 
strument that  tells  the  hour :  as  a  clock  ; 
a  watch  ;  an  hourglass. 

He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  act. 
If  drink  ruck  not  bis  cradle.  •  SkuV»|*nrf. 

the  days  of  Jerome  there  were  horologies, 
■ed  die  hours  not  only  by  drops  of  water 
in  glasses,  called  clepsydra,  but  also  by  and  in 

Brown. 


HOR 

Ho'roscope.  n.  s.  [horoscope,  Fr.  ifinavt^, 
Gr.]  The  configuration  of  the  planets 
at  the  hour  of  birth. 

How  unlikely  is  it,  thai  the  many  almost  num- 
herlesa  conjunctions  of  stain,  which  occur  in  the 
progress  of  a  man's  life,  should  not  matcti  and 
countemil  that  one  htntctpe  or  conjunction  wliicb 
is  found  at  bis  birth  ?  Drunmmd. 

A  proportion  of  the  Aonwcoj*  unto  the  seventh 
huttje,  or  opposite  signs  every  seventh  year,  op- 
prsseth  living  creatures.  /frown. 

Him  born  beneath  a  boding  Aoruaronr, 
His  «ire,  the  blear^y'd  Vulcan  of  a  shop, 
From  Mara  his  forge  sent  to  Minerva's  school. 

Drylm. 

The  Creek  names  tins  the  Aorosropc. 
This  governs  life,  and  tins  mark*  out  our  parts, 
Our  humours,  manners,  qualities,  and  arts. 

Creed. 

They  understood  the  planets  and  the  rodiack  by 
instinct,  and  fell  to  drawing  scheme,  of  their  own 
horttco/ia  in  the  some  dust  they  sprung  out  of. 

tientt'y- 

Ho'rrent.T  adj.  [horrent,  Lat.  "  Hor- 
rentia  pilis  agmina."]  Pointed  outwards ; 
bristled  with  points:  a  word  perhaps 
introduced  by  Milton. 


HOR 


Horologio'c.RAPHY.»  n.  s.  [horologiogra 
phic,  Fr.;  iptoy/n,  and  yfif*,  Gr.]  An 
account  of  instrutnenu  that  tell  the 
hours  ;  also,  the  art  of  constructing 


IlonoLOGtoGRA'HiiicK.*  adj.  [from  horo- 
topography.]  Pertaining  lo  the  art  of 
dialling. 

The  g<wiwwuV*  projection  is  also  called  the  hero- 
hci.yuj'hkh  projection,  because  it  i»  Uie  foundation 
of  dialling.  CaitmAcro. 

Horo'metry.  ».  s.  JJioromctrie,  Fr. ;  S(a 
and  n'Tfiti,  Gr.]  The  art  of  measuring 
hours. 

It  is  no  easy  wonder  how  the  hmmetry  of  an. 
t  this  artifice. 

Broom,  Vulg.  Err. 


Of  fiery  seraphim 

With  bright  imblaionry  and  horrent  arms. 

MOton,  P.  L. 
The  cruel  winds  have  buri'd  upon  the  coast 
Some  helpless  hark  ;  while  sacred  pity  melts 
The  general  eye,  or  terror's  icy  land 
Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  Wrrnl  h.r. 

Jktnnde,  Pleat,  oflnug.  ft.  3. 

HO  RRIBLE,  adj.  [horrible,  Fr. ;  horribi- 
lis,  Lat.]  Dreadful;  terrible;  shock- 
ing ;  hideous ;  enormous. 

No  colour  aflectrth  the  eye  much  with  displea- 
sure :  there  be  sights  that  are  korrUU,  because 
thee  eicite  the  memory  of  tilings  that  are  odious  or 
fearful.  Bacm- 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace  flam'd.  Mitim,  P.  L. 

O  sight 

Of  lerrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  AwriAfc  to  feel !  Mill.  P.L. 

Ktemal  bsppinea  and  eternal  misery,  meeting 
with  a  persuasion  that  the  soul  is  Immortal,  are,  of 
all  others,  tbc  first  die  most  desirable,  and  the 
latter  the  most  hirrible  to  human  apprehension. 

South. 

Ho'rriblexess.t  «•  »•  [from  horrible.] 
Drcadfulness ;  hidcousness ;  terrible- 
ncss ;  tearfulness. 

The  kerrMrnest  of  sin,  the  terrour  of  God  s  in- 
dignation, 

M/k  Cranmer,  Def.  of  the  Sacrum.  (ISSO, 
'llie  horriirlencu  of  a  crime  committed. 

//;».  If  all,  CattofCom.  D.  4.  C  10. 

Ho'rribly.  adv.  [from  horrible.] 

1.  Dreadfully;  hideously. 

What  hideous  noise  was  that ! 
tfovTs%!oud.  MuUm,S.A. 

2.  To  a  dreadful  degree. 

The  contagion  of  these  ill  precedents,  both  in 
ci  vilily  and  virtue,  AorruVy  infects  children,  l^cte. 
HO'RRID.f  adj.  [horridus,  Lat.] 

1.  Hideous;  dreadful;  shocking. 

Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  korrider  may  teem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.         Shakftart,  Cymb. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd. 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth.  Shaitpeare. 

Horroor  on  tbcra  fell. 
And  torrid  sympathy.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Shocking;  offensive ;  uw 
women's  cant. 
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Already  twir  tins  Ahm •  ui  ihin'f.  tl»t?y  **y«  Ptrjn** 

S.  Rough;  rugged. 

Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn, 
Few  paths  of  human  foct  or  tracks  of  beasts  were 
wom.  Dryirn. 
This  makes  the  style  look  rou^rh  and  horrid,  and 

4.  Gloomy. 

In  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den.     Aftton,  P.  L. 
A  pathless  deaart,  dusk  with  horrid  shades. 

Milton,  P.  X. 

In  tbelier  thick  of  horrid  shade.     P<f*,  Odyu. 
Ho'rridly.*  adv.    [from  horrid.]  Ter- 
rificallv ;  shockingly. 

Making  night  hideout ;  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  d  . 

rites  of  our  souls. 
Shidrtjienrt,  Ilumlri. 
soever  tlwy  sound, 
be  disclaimed. 
Lively  Oradet,       p.  57. 

Ho'rridnkss.+  «.  s.  [from  horrid.]  Hide- 
ousness  ;  enormity. 

A  bloody  designer  suborns  his  insliument  to 
take  away  such  a  man's  life,  and  the  confessor  re- 
presents the  homdneu  of  the  fact,  and  brings  hnn 
to  repentance  Hammond. 

The  looks  of  beauty  she  knew  how  to  wear, 
And  make  her  horridnea  appear  so  sweet, 
That  she  the  wisest  and  most  piercing  oyes 
Had  often  blinded  by  her  fallacies. 

Jleaumont't  PjycAc,  (1651,)  p.  '281. 
There  needi  no  continent  to  set  forth  the  hor- 
ridnett  of  these  assertion*. 

lip.  Bull.  Corrupt,  iff  the  Ch.  of  Rome. 

Horhi'kics:.  adj.  [horrificut,  Latin.] 
Causing  horrour. 

His  jaws  horrifiei,  arm'd  with  three-fold  fate, 
Here  dwells  the  direful  sho 

Horri'sonous.  adj. 

Sounding  dreadfully.  Diet. 
Ho'RROUR.f  »•  *•  [horror,  Lat. ;  horreur, 
Fr.  from  the  Gr.  itfuU*,  to  fear,  to  have 
fear.  The  French  etymologists  refer 
this  word,  like  coward,  to  the  tail,  i.e. 
the  Greek  ijfa,  and  for  a  similar  reason. 
Sec  Coward.  "  Horreur,  derive"  du 
Grcc  W*oiii>,  dont  la  racine  est  S^«c,  le 
croupion,  parce  que  certains  animaux. 
quand  ils  out  peur,  serrent  leur  queue 
entre  les  jambes."  Morin,  Fr.  Gr.  Diet. 
F.tym.] 

1.  Terrour  mixed  with  detestation;  a 
passion  compounded  of  fear  and  hate, 
both  strong. 

The  horror  of  death  and  everlasting  dampnation. 

Ahp.  Cranmer,  lhf.  of  the  Sacr.  (ISSO,)  p,7. 
Over  them  sad  aomwr,  with  grim  hue, 
Did  always  soar,  beating  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night  raven,  new. 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  wings. 

.Vyienarr,  F .  Id. 
Doubtless  all  souls  have  a  surviving  thought, 
Therefore  of  death  we  Uiink  with  quiet  mind  ; 
But  if  we  think  of  being  tum'd  to  nought, 
A  trembling  horrour  in  our  souls  we  find.  Donet- 


sk. T^oaiKW. 
[horrisonus,  Lat.] 


Me  damp  horrour  chill'd 
At  such  hold  words,  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  1 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Deep  Aurruar  seises  ev'ry  human  breast; 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confee^ 

2.  Dreadful  thought*. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrvurt ; 
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S.  Gloom;  dreariness. 

Their  way 
Lies  through  the  perples'd  pith. 

The  nodding  kamur  of  whoee  shad 


1 


of  this  drear 

...i  shady  brows 
>  and  wandering  passenger. 

MittoHf  Census. 
Her  gloomy  pnvna-  udden*  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darken*  every  green  j 

I  ^"t" frl'IlS  tl'k.1  Mf UfluUf  (^f  StlsC  i'ftlljls^  floods* 

And  breathes  a  browner  homvr  on  the  woods. 

Pipe. 

\.  rin  medicine.]  Such  a  shuddering  or 
;ring  a»  precedes  an  ague-fit;  a 
s  of  shuddering  or  shrinking. 

Qitincy 

All  object*  of  the  senses,  which  are  very  of. 
tensive,  do  cause  the  spirits  to  retire ;  ami,  upon 
their  flight,  the  parts  are  in  some  degree  destitute, 
and  so  there  it  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  and 
terrewr.  Bacm,  A'<sf.  Hitt. 

HORSE.f  ».  «•  [Sax.  hopr;  Sueth.  hort, 
horta,  art  ;  Iccl.  hrots  or  rots,  from  rat, 
a  course;  reileu,  Germ. ;  rida,  Sueth. to 
ride.  Wachter,  and  Serenius." 
A  neighing  quadruped,  used  in  war, 
and  draught,  and  carriage. 

Duncan's  aortrr,  the  min»ns  of  the  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls. 

Statupeart.  Macbeth. 
A  War.'  a  hone!  my  kingdom  for  a  hone  .' 

Shabj-enre,  Rich.  III. 
We  call  a  little  boric,  such  a  one  as  comes  not 
up  to  the  site  of  that  idea  which  we  have  in  our 
minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  horses.  Locke. 

'i  A  constellation. 

Thy  face,  bright  Centaur,  autumn's  heats  retain, 
The  softer  season  suiting  to  tlie  man ; 
Whilst  winter's  shivering  Coat  afflicts  the  horte 
WiUi  frost,  and  makes  him  on  uneasy  course. 

CVceca. 

3.  To  lake  Horse  ;  to  set  out  to  ride. 

I  four  Aorie  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  which  is 
formed  by  the  entry  of  tltc  Rhine. 

jitlditon  on  Italy. 

\.  It  is  used  in  the  plural  sense,  but  with  a 
singular  termination  ;  for  horses,  horse- 
men, or  cavalry. 

1  did  hear 

The  galloping  of  horse :  who  was't  came  by  ? 

Shakntearr,  Macbeth. 
The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty- 
live  tllou<and  hone  and  foot,  tor  the  repulsing  of 
the  enemy  at  their  boding. 

Bacon,  H  i 

If  they  had  known  tliai  all  the  kin|_ 
quartered  behind  them,  tltelr  foot  might  very  well 
tuve  marched  away  with  their  Aurse. 
The  Arcadian  A«rv 

WithtU 


5.  Something  on  which  any  thing  is  sup- 
ported :  as,  a  horte  to  dry  linen  on. 

6.  A  wooden  machine  which  soldiers  ride 
by  way  of  punishment.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  timber-mare. 

7.  At  fine  at  a  Horse.  A  phrase  applied 
to  a  person  tawdrily  or  gaudily  dressed. 

It  being  the  custom  in  this  month  (May)  for 
the  passengers  to  give  die  waggoner  at  every  inn  a 
ribbon  to  adorn  has  team,  slut  soon  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  proverb,  or  JOu  at  a  horte;  for,  be- 
fore they  got  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  poor 
beasts  wen  almost  blinded  by  the  tawdry,  party 
iloured  flowing  honours  of  their ' 


Genu  Mag.  (1754,)  toI.  xxiv.  p.354. 

8.  Joined  to  another  substantive,  it  sig- 
nifies something  large  or  coarse ;  as,  a 


hone-face,  a  face  of  which  the  feature* 
are  large  and  indelicate.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  The  prepositive  horte  is  applied  va- 
riously to  denote  several  tilings  large 
and  coarse  by  contra-distinction.  Thus, 
in  the  vegetable  system,  we  have  the 
horse-radish,  horse-walnut,  and  horte- 
chesnut.  in  the  animal  world  there  is 
the  horse-emmet,  (or  formica  leo,)  the 
horse-muscle,  and  the  horse-crab t  not 
forgetting  that  a  fat,  clumsy,  vulgar 
woman  is  jocularly  termed  a  horse-god- 
mother.  Pegge,  Anecd.  of  the  Eng. 
Language,  p.  '24. 
To  Horse. f  t».  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mount  upon  a  horse;  to  furnish 
with  a  horse. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  crowns,  honed  upon 
such  Cart-jades,  and  so  furnished,  as  I  thought 
with  myself,  if  that  were  thrift,  I  wisbt  none  of 
my  friends  ever  to  thrive.  Sidney. 

After  a  great  fight  there  came  to  the  camp  of 
Gomalvo,  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman  proudly 
honed  and  armed  :  Diego  de  Mendoxa  asked  the 
great  captain.  Who's  this  ?  Who  answered,  It  is 
St.  Elmo,  wbo  never  appears  but  after  the  storm. 

Bacon,  jtpoplulir^ni  s. 

2.  To  carry  on  the  back. 

That  treat  of  the  discomfiting  of  keepers,  sorting 
the  deer  on  his  own  back,  and  making  off  with 
equal  resolution  and  success.   Butler's  Character*. 

3.  To  ride  any  thing. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows 
Are  smother'd,  leads  arc  fill'd,  and  ridges  hand 
With  vimnb'.L'  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  ace  him.  ShairfHtir?. 

4.  To  cover  a  marc. 

If  you  let  him  out  to  horse  more  msres  than  your 
own,  you  must  feed  him  well.  Mortimer. 

To  Horse.*  v.  n.    To  get  on  horseback. 
Lapping  himself  up  handsomely  in  bis  long 
cloak,  itc  went  to  hone ;  and  rode  as  women  use :  I 
then  mounted  the  barber  likewise  on  his  mule.  I 

SheJltn,  Tr.  of  I).  Quixote,  iii.  13. 

Ho'rsedack.  n.  s.  [horse  and  back.]  Hiding 
posture ;  the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 

I've  seen  Use  FVourh, 
And  they  can  well  on  Auraroaee.  ShaksjKtax. 

Beheld  them  when  they  lighted.  Skaktprare. 

Alexander  fought  but  one  remarkable  battle 
wherein  there  were  any  elephants,  and  that  was 
with  Porua  king  of  India;  in  which  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  on  horseback.  Brown. 

When  mannish  Meria,  that  two-handed  whore, 
Astride  on  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

If  your  ramble  was  on  hnndock,  I  am  glad  of 
it,  on  account  of  your  Ileal  in.  Swift  to  Gay 

Ho'rsebean.  n.t.    [horte  and  bean.]  A 
to  * 


by  the 
X[ortin\cr. 

Ho'rskblock.  b.  t.  [horse  and  block.}  A 
block  on  which  they  climb  to  a  horse. 

Ho'rseboat.  ».  *.  [horte  and  boat."]  A 
boat  used  in  ferrying  horses. 

Ho'rseboy.  n.  t.  [horte  and  boy.]  A  boy 
employed  in  dressing  horses ;  a  stable- 
boy. 

Some  horseboys,  being  awake,  discovered  them 
by  the  lire  in  their  matches.  JTnotles,  Hist. 

Ho'rsebr ambles.  *  n.  i.  pi.  [horse  and 
bramble.']  Briars ;  wild  rose.  Norfolk. 
Grose. 


Ho'rsebreakkr.  n.  t.  [horse  and  break.'] 
One  whose  employment  it  is  to  tame 
horses  to  the  saddle. 
Under  Sagittarius   are  born  chariot-raws, 

burtebreukert,  sod  Lamer*  ul'wiid  beasts  0-*c&. 

IIoniECHs'sNUT.  n.t.  [horte  and  chesnut. 
Etadiu.]    A  tree. 

It  hath  digitated  or  fingered  leaves  : 
the  flowers,  which  consist  of  five  leaves, 
are  of  an  anomalous  figure,  opening 
with  two  lips:  there  are  male  and 
female  upon  the  same  spike :  the  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  nuts,  -which 
grow  in  green  prickly  husks.  Their 
whole  year's  shoot  is  commonly  per- 
formed in  three  weeks'  time,  after  which 
it  does  no  more  than  increase  in  bulk, 
and  become  more  firm;  and  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  is  occupied 
iu  forming  and  strengthening  the  buds 
for  tlie  next  year's  shoots.  Miller. 
The  horteehesnut  grows  into  n  goodly  itandard. 

Mortimer. 

Ho'rsecoursetl+  n.  s.  [horte  and  courter. 
Junius  derives  it  from  horte  and  cote,  an 
old  Scotch  word,  which  signifies  to 
change ;  and  it  should  therefore,  he 
thinks,  be  writ  horsecoter.  The  word 
now  used  in  Scotland  is  horsecouper, 
to  denote  a  jockey,  seller,  or  rather 
changer  of  horses.  It  may  well  be  de- 
rived from  course,  as  he  that  sells  horses 
may  be  supposed  to  course  or  exercise 
them.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Under  the  word 
scourse,  however,  he  notices  the  Italian 
scorsa,  exchange ;  whence,  he  adds,  it 
horse-scourter.] 

1.  One  that  runs  horses,  or  keeps  horses 
for  the  race. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses. 

A  servant  to  a  JWrarcMirsrr  was  thrown  cfT  his 
lwrvc.  "*i*nt«iiM. 

A  Florentine  bought  a  horse  for  so  many 
crowns,  upon  condition  to  pay  half  down:  the 
hanetwricr  comes  to  him  next  morning  for  the 
remainder.  L' Estrange. 

Ho'rsecrab.  n.t.    A  kind  offish. 

Aintvcorlh. 

Horsecu'cumbkr.  n.  t.  [horte  and  cu- 
cumber.]   A  plant. 

The  hortecucumbcr  is  the  large  green  cucumber, 
and  the  best  for  the  table,  green  out  oft]*  garden. 

A/nrfimer. 

Ho'rsedrench.*  ft.  t.  [horse  and  drench.] 
Physick  for  a  horse. 

The  roost  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  —  of 
no  better  report  than  a  horsedrench  t 

Shaksfcarc,  Corud. 

Ho'rsedonc.  n.t.  [horte  and  dung.]  The 
excrements  of  horses. 

Put  it  into  an  ox's  horn,  and,  covered  close, 
let  h  rot  iu  hot  horstdung.  Peacham  en  Drawing. 

Horsee'mmkt.  n.  *.    [horte  and  emmet.] 

Ant  of  a  large  kind. 
Ho'rsbface.  b.  t.  [horse  and  face.]  A 

face  of  which  the  features  are  large 

and  indelicate. 
Ho'rseflesh.  n.t.  [horte  and fieth.]  The 

flesh  of  horses. 

The  Chinese  eat  horseflesh  at  tikis  day,  and  some 
gluttons  have  colt's  fio*h  l>*ktxi,  Jtocon. 

An  old  hungry  lion  w  ould  fain  have  been  deal- 
ing with  a  good  piece  of  horseflesh  t  but  the  rug 
be  thought  would  be  too  fleet  for  him.  L'Estr. 
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Ho  rsefly,  m.  t. 

that  sliugs  horse: 
Ho'rscpoot.  n.t. 

with  coltsfoot. 
Ho'rseouards.* 


[Aor«  and  Ay.]    A  fly 
>,  and  sucks  their  blood. 
Au  herb.    The  same 
Aiiuworth. 
n.t.  pi.    [horse  and 


guard.]  Regiments  of  horse  of  the 
King's  Guard  ;  as  the  Life-Guards  were 
formerly  called,  and  as  now  the  Oxford 
Wues  arc. 

Twelve  gentlemen  of  ti»  Aoraqpurrdi  were  im- 
funnelled,  hiring  unanimously  chosen  Mr.  A. 
Truncheon,  who  Is  their  rigfat-lumd  man  in  the 
troop,  for  their  foreman  in  the  jury. 

Addison,  Toiler,  No-  MS. 

Hn'nsEJtAiB.  n.t.  [horte  and  hair. ]  The 
hair  of  horses. 

His  gliu'ring  helm,  which  terribly  wu  grate'd 
With  waving  horsehair.  Dryden. 

Ho'rseiif.el.  n.s.  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Hu'nsEKEBrER.*   n.t.  [horse  and  keep.'] 
One  employed  to  take  care  of  horses; 
a  groom  ;  formerly  horseinave. 

'11m  spirit*  of  the  meaner  sort  had  commonly 
such  offices,  aa  wt  make  haneJetvpers,  ncatlherdt, 
*<■.  Burton,  Anal,  of  itd.  p.  42. 

Your  kortdttper  tells  ye  the  surfeits  of  your 
horse.  Dr.  While,  Strtn,  (1615.)  p.  50. 

Ho'rseknavb.*  n.  *.  [horse  and  tnave,  a 
servant.  See  Knave.]  A  groom.  Ob- 
solete. 

And  em  but  aa  her  hartcirnmx. 

Courr,  CmiJ.  Am.  B.  4. 

IIo'rsekkops.*  h.  pi.  [horse  and  knop.] 
Meads  of  knapweed.     North.  Grose. 

Ho'rsela UGH.j*  n.  s.  [horse  and  laugh. 
Some  etymologists  contend,  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  hoarse  laugh  ;  but  in  such 
case  it  must  be  confined  to  those  who 
either  naturally  have  a  very  rough 
voice,  or  have  got  a  violent  cold; 
neither  of  which  circumstances  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  ;  for  what  we  call  a 
horse-laugh  depends  rather  upon  loud- 
ness, rude  vehemence,  or  vulgarity  of 
manner.  It  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  an  expression  of  augment- 
ation, as  the  prepositive  horse  is  applied 
variously  to  denote  several  things  large 
and  coarse  by  contradistinction.  Pegge. 
See  the  eighth  sense  of  House.  A 
loud  violent  rude  laugh. 

A  honelau&h,  if  you  please,  at  booeMy ; 
A  joke  on  Jckyh  Pope. 

Ho'rselerch.  n.  s.  [horse  and  leech.] 
1.  A  great  leech  that  bites  horses. 

The  horteimh  hath  two  daughters,  crying  Give, 
giro.  Prov.  an.  IS. 

Let  us  to  France ;  like  WaoVecAu,  my  boy*, 
The  very  blood  to  wick.  Skaltpeart. 

'2.  [From  leech  ;  signifying  a  physician. 

See  Leech.]  A  farrier.  Ainsworth. 
Ho'rsemtter.  n.  s.  [Aor*e  and  litter.]  A 

carriage  hung  upon  poles  between  two 

horses,  in  which  the  person  carried  lyes 

along. 

He  that  before  Own-fat  be  might  command  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  was  now  cast  on  the  ground, 
and  carried  in  an  horsetttter.  9  &iac-  ii.  H. 

Ho'oskload.*  n.s.  [horse  and  load.]  As 
much  as  a  horse  can  carry. 

hare,  like  good  samplers,  laid  ye  down 
'  of  citations  and  ' 


Tale. 
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Ho'rbelt.*  adj.  [from  horse-]  Applied 
to  a  horse,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes,  as 
manly  i«  to  a  man.   Not  now  in 

This  horse—— 
So  high  was,  ami  *n  hrood,  and  long  ; 
Therewith  to  handy,  and  so  quick  of  eye. 

Choicer,  Sou. 

Ho'rsemak.  n.  s.  [horte  and  man.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  riding. 

A  skilful  Ikorsemcn,  and  a  huntsman  bred. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  that  serves  in  wars  on  horseback. 

Encounters  between  hariemtn  on  the  one  tide, 
and  foot  on  the  other,  arc  seldom  with  extremity 
of  danger;  because  aa  aorarmea  can  hardly  break 
a  battle  on  foot,  so  men  on  foot  cannot  povufaly 
chase  Aorarmcn.  Hoy  uyiM- 

In  the  early  tunes  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, a  hanrman  rcccired  yearly  tria  mUlia  arris, 
and  a  foot-soldier  one  milk  i  that  is,  more  than 
siipeuce  a  day  lo  a  horseman,  and  twopence  a 
day  to  a  foot-wldier.  Ariuthnot  m  Coicu. 

3.  A  rider  ;  a  man  on  horseback. 

With  descending  sliow'rs  of  brimstone  nr'd, 
Too  wild  Barbarian  in  the  storm  expir'd ; 
Wrapt  in  devouring  names  the  horseman  rag'd. 
And  spurr'd  the  steel  in  equal  flumes  cngng'd. 

Adiliton. 

A  horseman'*  coot  shall  bide 
Thy  taper  shape,  and  comctinesa  of  side.  Prior. 

Ho'hsemanship.  n.  s.  [from  horseman.] 
The  art  of  riding ;  the  art  of  managing 
a  horse. 

He  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  Ua  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

They  plcaw  themselves  in  terms  of  hunting  or 
horirmanthip.  tfoUon. 

His  majesty,  to  shew  his  horsemanship,  slaugh- 
tered two  or  three  of  his  subject*.  Addium, 

Peers  grew  proud,  in  h»rtemanthip  t'  excel ; 
Newmarkefs  glory  rose,  as  Britain^  fell.  Po/ie. 
Hp'rsemarten.  i».  s.    A  kind  of  large 
bee.  Ainsworth. 
HVrssmatch.  «.  *.    A  bird.  Ainsworth. 
Ho'rsemeat.  n.  *.  [horte  and  meat.]  I'ro- 


Though 

yet  the  dry  ones  that  are  used  for  horsemeal  arc 
ripe  but.  Bacon. 

Ho'rsbmill.*  ».  i,  [horte  and  mill.]  A 
mill  turned  by  a  hone.  See  Mill- 
tiorse.  Barret. 

Horsemi'llimer.*  n.  t.  [horse  and  mil- 
liner. u  In  use  now,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  London.  The  word  is  used 
by  Rowley  —  Chatterton."  Pegge. 
Anecd.  of  tic  Eng.  Lang.  p.  330.]  One 
who  supplies  ribands,  or  other  de- 
corations, for  horses. 

Tbe  trammels  of  the  palfrey  pleaa'd  his  sight. 
For  tbe  homt-mUutnare  his  bead  with  roses  dight. 
Rnelcy,  BroiUnl  Bnlode  cjf Charity,  v.  S3. 

Ho'rsemint.  n.  s.  A  large  coarse  mint, 
Ho'rsemuscle.  n.  s.   A  large  muscle. 

The  great  hortemtacie,  with  lite  fine  shell,  that 
breedeth  in  ponds,  do  not  only  gape  and  shut  aa 
the  oysters  do,  but  remove  from  one  place  to 
another.  Bacon. 


Ho'nsEPtAv.    n.  *.    [horse  and 
Coarse,  rough,  rugged  play. 

He  is  too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  rail- 
to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the 
Dryden. 


lery,  and  < 


Ho'rsepond.  n.  s.  [horse  and  pond.] 
pond  for  horses. 


HOR 

Ho'r&brace-  «.  s.    [horse  and  race.] 
match  of  horses  in  run  ' 

In  aeracroeca  men  are  < 
the  least  weight  upon 

upon  tbe  other.  Bacon- 
Trajan,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  tribunevhjp. 
entertained  thr  people  with  a  honemet.  Addison. 
Horskha'dish.  n.t.  [horse  and  radish.] 
A  root  acrid  and  biting :  a  species  of 
scurvygrass. 

Horteradish  is  increased  by  sprouts  spreading 
from  the  old  roots  left  in  the  ground,  that  are  cut 
or  broken  off.  Mortimer. 

Scnmaclnrks  are  the  crease  acrid*,  as  aonrreduA 
and  acurvygrass,  infused  in  wine. 

*  Flayer  an  the  Humours. 

Ho'rskshob.  n.  s.   [horse  and  shoe.] 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  to  the  feet  of 
horses. 

I  waa  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cool'd  glow- 
ing hot  in  that  surge,  Uke  a  hortethoe.  Shatspeare. 

2.  An  herb.  Aiiuworth. 
Ho'kseshokhead.*  n.  s.    A  disease  in 

infants,  in  which  the  sutures  of  the  skull 
are  too  open:  the  opposite  to  head- 
mouldshot. 

Horsestealer,  n.  s.  [horse  and  steal.] 

A  thief  who  takes  away  horses. 
He  is  not  a  pickpursc,  no 

for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  I 

asa  covered  goblet,  or  a  v 

ShakHK«rt,A,ymlikeil. 
Ho'rsestincem*  n.t.  [horse  and  tling.] 

The  dragon- fly  is  thus  called  in  several 

parts  of  England. 
Ho  rsetail,  n.  j.    A  plant. 
Ho'rsetonoue.  ».  s.    An  herb.  Aintu: 
Ho'rseway.  n.s.  [horse  and  way.]  A 

broad  way  by  which  horses  may  travel. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 
— Both  stile  and  gate,  hotteitay  and  footpath. 

Snaktptare,  K.  Lear. 

Ho'itsEwiiip.*  n.s.  [horse  and  whip.]  A 
whip  to  strike  a  horse  with. 

The  jackass,  with  his  hideous  braying,  put  to 
Sight  the  huntsman's  courser;  who,  however, 
waa  wheeling  round  to  reward  Tugwcll  for  his 
intelligence  widi  the  discipline  of  a  horru+ip. 

(7rot«,  SinrUual  Quit.  U  5. 

To  Ho'rsewiiip.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  strike  or  lash  with  a  horsewhip. 

HORTA'TIOX.  n.  s.  [hortatio,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  exhorting ;  a  hortatory  precept ; 
advice  or  encouragement  to  something. 

Ho'RTATlVE.f  n.  s.  [hortati/l  old  Fr.  from 
hortor,  Lat.]  Exhortation  ;  precept  by 
which  one  incites  or  animates. 

GeneraU  commonly,  in  their  Wnriiw,  put 
men  in  mind  of  their  wives  a  ' 


on  Helpi  to  the  InltU.  Pvwrn. 

Ho'rtativb.*  adj.  [hortatif,  French.]  En- 
couraging; hortatory.  BuUokar. 
Ho'RTATOHV.f  adj.  [from  hortor,  Lnt.] 
Encouraging  ;  animating ;  advising  to 
any  thing :  used  of  precepts,  not  of 
persons ;  a  hortatory  speech ;  not  a 
hortatory  speaker. 
This  word  was  but  plausible  and  hortatory. 

Up.  Hall,  Cmlcmpl.  B.  A. 
Hits  psalm  is  hortatory,  stirring  up  to  the 
praise*  of  Cod.  Uiiall,S-rm.   1042,)  p.  I. 

He  much  commended   Ijiw's  Serious  Call, 
which  be  said  was  tire  finest  piece  of  hortatory 

Ijfc  of  Johnson. 
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HoRTrtraiAL.*  adj.  [korteims,  Lat.]  Fit 
for  a  garden. 


H  OS 


Ecrfyy),  Inrrod.  $  3. 

Horticu'ltukal.*  adj.  [from  horti- 
culture.'] Relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
garden*. 

HORTICULTURE.*  n.s.  [hortus  and 
eultura,  Lat.]  The  art  of  cultivating 
gardens. 

Favourer*  of  the  mart  refined  parts  of  Aorti- 
cultitrx-  Kvdyn. 

Horticit'ltubist.»  a.  *.  [from  horii- 
culture.]  One  who  is  fond  of,  or  skilful 
in,  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens.  ' 

Ho'btulan.  adj.  [hortu/amu,  Lat.]  Be.' 
longing  to  a  garden. 

This  seventh  edition  of  my  Aortaim  kalends*  b 
yours.  /.'iWyn,  A'aUtidnr. 

IIORTUS  SICCUS.*  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
Literally,  a  dry  garden ;  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  plant*  dried  and  preserved. 

I  ran  from  auction  to  suction,  licc-june  ft  crititk 
to  shells  and  fossils,  bought  a  Aerrsut  siccus  of 
inmrinuibli!  value,  and  purrluued  a  secret  art  of 
preserving  insects.  Mmm,  Idler,  No.  64. 

Ho'rttard.*  n.  s.  [oprjeanrj,  Sax.]  A 
garden  of  fruit-trees ;  an  orchard. 

The  kortyard  entering,  (Tx  )  admire*  the  fair 
And  plcavuut  fniit^. 

Snmdyt,  OvitTt  Met.  (edit.  1638,)  p.  890. 

Hosa'nna.t  ft.  s.  [itaora,  Greek.  "  The 
word  hotanna  is  a  contraction  of  He- 
brew words,  meaning  Save,  I  beseech 
thee ;  a  form  of  acclamation  which  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  use  in  their  feast  of 
tabernacles,  in  which  also  they  used  to 
carry  boughs  in  their  hands,  and  to  sing 
|K>alms,  as  it  is  in  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees,  ch.  x.  ver.  7.  Both  these 
customs  of  boughs  and  hymns  were  usual 
among  the  Grecians,  in  any  time  of 
sacred  festivity.  Hammond  on  St.  Matt, 
xxi.  9.]  A  form  of  acclamation,  of 
blessing,  of  wishing  well;  an  exclamation 
of  praise  to  God. 

Through  the  vast  of  heaven 
It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  aruiie*  rung 

.  to  tb*  Highest.  MUnm,P.L. 


and 

of  the  people.  FUUe+Serm. 

HOSEf.  ».  s.  plur.  hostn.  [hoj-,  hora, 
Saxon;  hosan,  Welsh;  ostan,  Erse,  cu- 
tanea, plur.  chausse,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson  — 
From  An/en,  to  cover.  Wachter.  Tlie 
old  Pr.  heute,  or  house,  should  uke  the 
place  of  chantie.  Serenius  notices  the 
ancient  Su.Au«or,femoralialaxiora,  which 
we  may  render  tromers ;  especially  as 
Barret  speaks  of  "  shiprnen  s  hate,  or 
gaUieashns."  Our  early  usage  of  the 
word  is  in  the  sense  of  sandals.  "  Gird 
thee,  and  do  on  thine  hosts."  Wicliffe, 
Acts,  xii.  8.  Where  it  also  appears  that 
hosen  was  not  always  the  plural.] 

1.  Breeches. 

Goatd*  on  wanton  Cupid's  Awe.  Shahpeare. 

Here1,  an  English  taylor  come  hither  for  Heal- 
ing out  of  a  French  Aose.  Shatsptare. 

These  men  were  hound  in  their  coats,  Aasrn, 
hats  and  other  garments,  and  cast  into  the  midit 
of  the  burning  fiery  furnace.  Dan.  ait.  91. 


He 

And  plunder' d  all  we 
2.  Stockings;  covering  for  the  leg 
He,  being  in  lore,  could  not  tec  to 
Aasr ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on 
your  Aoer.  SAtdkiatarc. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  ur  a?,r?i  darn. 
And  knit  thee  glove*  ?  Cay,  Pastorals- 

Ho'sier.  n.  t.  [from  hose.]  One  who  sells 
stockings. 
As  arrant  a  cockney  as  any  Aaiisr  in  Chcaptide. 

HO'SPITABLE.f  adj.  [hospitable,  Fr. 
Cotgrave ;  hospital!*,  Latin.]  Giving 
entertainment  to  strangers;  kind  to 
strangers. 

I'm  your  hott : 
With  robben'  hands  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.  Shaktpeart. 

Receive  the  ship-wreck 'don  your  friendly  shore ; 
With  hatpitabir  riles  relieve  the  poor.  Dryden. 

Ho'spiTABLEKK&s.*  ».  s.  [from  hospitable.] 
Disposition  to  entertain  strangers ;  kind- 
ness to  strangers. 

I  have  two  ways  to  entertain  my  Saviour;  inhis 
member*,  and  lit  hhnaelf.  In  his  members,  by 
charity  and  hasjAtaUewts  i  "  what  I  do  to  one  of 
these  little  on**,  I  do  to  him:"  In  himself,  by 
tsith ;  "  if  any  man  open ,  ho  will  come  in  and  sup 
with  him."  Dp.  Hail,  Contempt,  b.  iv. 

Hi*  [Abraham's)  benignity  to  ainiigers.  and 
Antlit/nWrru-u,  is  remarkable  ainung  id]  lus  deedn  of 
goodness.  Barrow,  Works,  i.  -188. 

Hospitably,  adv.  [from  hospitable.]  With 
kindness  to  strangers. 

Yctim*.  A'jiyHfrcWv  live, 
And  vtrmitfers  with  Kood  clit*r  receive.  Prior. 

The  former  liveth  as  piously  and  luupttabty  as 
the  other.  Suift. 

Ho'spitaor.*  n.  s.  [from  hospitittm,  Lat.] 
Hospitality ;  the  duty  of  a  guest  to  his 
host.    A   word  perhaps  coined  by 
Spenser. 
That  hi*  ungentle  boat  n'ole  him  appt  ach 

Of  vile  unajcntlcuess  or  harjiiin^r's  breach. 

Spenser,  F.  Ct-  Ui.  z.  6. 
HO  SPITAL.  h.s.  [hospital,  Fr.hospitalis, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  place  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick,  or  support  of  the  poor. 

'ITiny  who  were  so  cartful  to  bestow  them  in  si 

a.v  t/provide  for'dicm  ill  some  koipilal  » lien  "lliey 
are  old.  H'aUan. 

I  am  about  to  build  an  hospital,  which  I  will 
endow  handiomely  for  twelve  old  husbandmen. 

Addison. 

2.  A  place  for  shelter  or  entertainment. 
Obsolete. 

They  apy'd  a  goodly  castle,  plac'd 
Fortby  a  river,  in  a  phtasaunt  dale ; 
Which  choosing  for  that  ev'ning's  hospital, 
They  thither  march'd.  Sitmter,  F.  Q. 

Ho'spital.*  adj.  [hotpitalis,  Latin:  "If 
hospital  were  an  adjective,"  say*  Mr. 
I'cggc  in  lus  Anecdotes  of  the  English 
Language,  "  the  substantive  hospitality 
would  follow:  but  the  adjective  is  hos- 
pitable." Certainly,  however,  hospital 
is  our  old  adjective ;  and  literally  the 
Latio  hospiialts.]  Kind  to  strangers; 
hospitable.  Obsolete. 

I  am  to  be  a  guest  to  this  hospital  maid  a  good 
while.  HmotU,  Lett.  (daU  1681,)  i.  L  54. 

'EWroopst,  socUbte,  Aor/nia/;  a  good  house- 
keeper. 

Bogitx,  W<«mu,  'Eflpoi{«»,  (1658.)  p.  834. 


HOS 

[  Hospita'lity.  n.  s.  [hospitality,  Fr.]  The 
practice  of  entertaining  strangers. 

The  Lacedeuonians  forbidding  all  am  «  of 
itrangtra  into  their  coasts,  are,  in  that  roprit, 


ig  enemies  to  th 
tiitooVv  which,  for  common  Jiumanitv  fiait,  alt  the 
cations  on  earth  should  embrace.  Hotter. 

My  master  is  of  a  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven, 
By  doing  dead*  of  Asupitnssfy. 

Skaitpeare,  As  ssm  We  U. 
How  baa  this  spirit  of  faction  broke  all  the  laws 
of  charily,  neighhourhood,  alliance,  and  hatpitalUy  ? 

Srrtf. 

Ho'spiTALi-aa.f  n.s.  [hospitalier,  French  ; 
hospitalarius,  low  Latin,  from  hospital.] 

1.  One  of  a  religious  community,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  this  country,  (aa 
the  hospitallers  of  St.  John  at  Coventry, 
of  St.  Leonard  at  York,  & c.)  whose  office 
it  was  to  relieve  the  poor,  the  stranger, 
and  the  sick. 

Folk  dust  ben  etUred  into  ordre.  as  *ub-d«k.i,, 
doken,  orpreeat;  or  hospitalers. 

CAosieer,  Peru  Tolr. 

2.  A  knight  of  a  religious  order;  usually 
spoken  of  the  knights  of  Malta. 

Gilbert,  master  of  the  kospHnOers,  chiefly  stirred 
up  the  king  to  this  war.    Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  S'J. 

To  Ho'spitate.  v.  n.  [hospkor,  Latin.j 
To  reside  under  the  roof  of  anol 


To  Ho'spitati.*  v.a.  [low  Lat.Ao*/»furr.] 
To  lodge  a  person.  Cotkcram. 
HOST.f  n.s.  [hoste,  Fr.  hospes,  hospitis, 

1 .  One  wlo  gives  entertainment  to  another. 

Homer  never  entertained  either  guests  or  Ao>/> 
with  long  speeches,  till  die  mouth  of  hunger  Iw 
stopped.  Sidney. 

Here,  lather,  take  the  shadow  of  ibis  tree 
For  your  good  host.  Stiaitpcare,  A*.  J.trv. 

2.  The  landlord  of  an  inn. 

Time's  like  a  fasl dutiable  Aast, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  tile  huu\ ; 
But  with  bis  arms  outstretch'!,  as  be  would  fly, 
O rasps  in  the  coiner.    SAobpeerr,  Tr.  and  I  n:j. 

3.  [From  hostis,  Latin.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Old 
French,  host,  or  ost,  an  army.]  An 
army ;  numbers  assembled  for  war. 

Let  every  soldier  bew  liim  down  a  bougb, 
And  bcar't  before  htm ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  Aoxt.  SknJujieare,Slac6rli. 

Tile  waters  returned,  aud  cuvcrcd  the 
and  the  lsorscnurn,  and  all  the  A  ost  of  Flsaraob. 

JSred,  *iv.  as. 

Then  through  lite  fiery  pillar,  and  die  cloud. 
God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  Aoit, 
And  ctuc  their  chariot- wheels.       Milton,  P.  I . 

After  these  came  arm'd,  with  spear  and  shield, 
An  hail  ui  great  a*  cover'd  all  the  field.  JDry'ru. 

4.  Any  great  number. 

Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  Auat  of  tongues  ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves  when  Uu  y  be  felt-  5Aaicprr.,  ■ . 

5.  [hostia,  Latin,  hostic,  French.]  The  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass  in  the  Romish  church  : 
the  consecrated  wafer. 

The  Romanists  will  have  Christ's  whole  body  tu 
be  in  tm  thousand  places  together,  and  at  once ; 

uTmr)  pulide°of7hal  hott.  JL'^Serm.  vii.".-^ 

6.  A  cough.   See  Haust. 

To  Host.  t>.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
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HOT 


I.  To 


to  live,  m  at 


r  it  lot 


to  thee. 


1.  To  encounter  ii>  battle. 

Strange  to  us  it  wrnt'd 
At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war, 
And  in  fierce  hotting  inert.  Milton,  P.  L. 

New  author*  of  distention  taring  from  him, 


,  that  in 

Pkdipt. 

:i.  To  review  a  body  of  men ;  to  muster. 

Obsolete.    See  Hostinu. 
To  Host.*  v.  a.  To  give  entertainment  to 


For 


Ho  stage,  n. 


■  knigbt*  host 
S/wnirr,  F.  ft.  iii.  ix.  Arg. 
g,  unmeet  to  hott  such  gvests- 
S;mtcr,  F.  Q.  it.  viii.  S7. 

s.  [ostage,  Fr.]  One  given 
in  pledge  for  security  of  performance  of 
conditions. 

Your  haitngrs  I  have,  to  have  you  mine  ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight.  Mali/van. 
Do  Una  meaaage  honourably ; 
land  on  hostage  for  hu  safety, 
mand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 

5JbuVjp*rore. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given  box. 
ages  to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enterprir.es,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Bacon. 
They  who  marry  give  kutagtt  to  the  publick  that 
nipt  the  ruin  or  dieturb  the  peace 
Jtlterbvty. 

having  seised  a  great  number  of 
'  them  with  their  resolution. 

Artvlhnot  on  Coint. 

Hosts.*  n.  t.  Hoarseness.  Craven  Dial. 

See  Houst,  and  Hoose. 
Ho'sTEL.f  )  n.  s.  [hostel,  hottelerie,  Fr.] 
IIo'stexry.  j     An  inn;  a  lodging- house. 
Id  Soulhwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  I  lay,  — 
At  night  was  come  into  that  kotHry 
Well  nine-and-twenty  in  a  compagnie. 

Clumcer,  C.  T.  PraC 
It  is  a  basliful  child,  homely  brought  up, 
Id  a  rude  kostdrit.  B.  Jonson,  tfe»  Inn. 

Hotjnlium,  one  of  the  old  haslets  [or  halls]  at 
Oxford,  which  were  very  numerous  before  the 
fuundation  of  the  colleen. 

Warton,  Uut.  £.  P.  1.425. 

Hosteler.*  See  Hostler. 
Ho'stess.  n.  t.  [hosteue,  Fr.  from  host."] 
1.  A  female  host;  a  woman  that  gives  en* 
tertainmcnt. 

Fair  and  noble  hostru, 
We  are  your  gueat  to-night,  Aofapfarr,  UecbciL 

Ye  were  beaten  out  of  door, 
And  rmll'd  upon  the  aealess  of  the  bouse  Shaks. 
Be  as  kind  an  W.-u  as  you  late  been  to  me, 

<i.  A  woman  that  keeps  a  house  of  publick 
entertainment. 
Uitdistinguisbrd  civility  is  like  a  whore  or  a 

Hostess-ship,  n.  *.  [from  hottest.]  The 
character  of  an  hostess. 

It  b  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
The  haWnsskip  o'  the  day  -.  you're  welcome,  sirs. 

iSluxkfpettrt. 

Ho'stie.*  n.t.  [French;  hottia,  Latin.] 
The  consecrated  wafer.   See  Host. 

Another  priest,  that  lived  In  the  court,  gave  him 
the  pii  with  an  kattu  in  it. 

Burnet,  Hut.  ef  kit  earn  Time,  (an.  1685.) 
The  priest  iriunediateiy  withdrew  die  hou*, 

Trot.  p.  IS. 


HO'STILE. adj.  [Aos,t7«,  Lat.]  Adverse; 
opposite ;  suitable  to  an  enemy. 

He  has  now  at  last 
Given  hortc  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the 
Of  dreadful  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it. 

Fierce  Juno's  hate, 
Added  to  kastdc  force,  shall  urge  thy  fate.  Tirydcn. 

Ho'htii.ei.y.*  adv.  [from  hostile.]   In  an 

adverse  manner. 
Ho'stility.  n.  t.  [hostility,  French,  from 
hostile.]    The  practices  of  an  open  ene- 
my ;  open  war;  opposition  in  war. 

NcitJwr  by  treason  nor  hottdily 
To  seek  to  put  medowu,  and  reign  thyself.  Shah. 

Hostility  being  thus  suspended  wiUi  France, 
preparation  was  made  for  war  against  Scotland. 

Hayward. 

What  peace  can  we  return, 
But,  to  our  power,  hostility  and  hate, 
Unlam'd  reluctance  and  revenge  ?  MUumt  P.  L. 

We  lure  shewed  ourselves  fair,  nay,  generous, 
adversaries. ;  and  liave  carried  on  even  our  kasttilHcs 
with  humanity,  Atlerhury. 

To  Ho'stilize.*  v.  a.  [from  hostile.']  To 
make  an  enemy  ;  to  render  adverse. 
When  England.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia, 
(h  the  powers  aire) 


powers  already  hottHiiat  against  an 
Impious  cation  thai  had  reduced  robber,  murder, 
and  profanenesa  to  a  cool  and  practical  system,  I 
thought  there  was  the  {aires!  prospect  of  their  suc- 
cess. Stwanl,  Lett.  (dat.  17M,)  iii.  376. 

Ho'stinc*  n.  s.  [from  hott.]  An  as- 
semblage of  armed  men;  a  muster.  Ob- 
solete. 

When  the  lord  deputy  hath  raised  any  general 
aaafiaurs,  the  noblemen  have  claimed  the  leading  of 
them.  '    Sjientr  on  Mand. 

Lords  have  had  the  leading  of  their  own  follow, 
era  under  them  to  the  general  hotting'.  Ibid. 

Ho'stless.*  adj.  [host  and  less.]  In- 
hospitable. 

Who  with  Sir  Satyrane,  as  earsl  ye  red, 
Forth  ryding  from  Malbeccoc*  hottlcn  hous, 
Fay  off  aspyde  a  young  man,  the  which  Aed 
From  an  huge,  geaunt     Sjjen-er,  F .  Q.  iii.  xi.  3. 

Ho'sTLBR.t  *»•  *•  {hosteller,  from  hosui. 
Originally,  the  keeper  of  an  iun ;  hos- 
telier,  French.    Chaucer  so  uses  it.] 


One  who 


at  an 


Tire  cause  why  they  are  now  to  be  permitted  is 
want  of  convenient  inns  for  lodging  travellers  on 
horseback,  and  hauler*  to  lend  their  horses  by  the 
way.  Spenser  m  Intend. 

Ho'stlery.*  n.  t.  Another  word  for 
hostelry;  it  is  the  Cornish  term  for  an 
inn  or  an  alehouse. 

Ho'stry.t  ».*•  [from  the  Fr.  hotte;  a  very 
old  word  in  our  language.  "  Inne  or 
ottri."  Pr.  Parv.  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
nounces it  a  corruption  of  hostelry,  in 
the  sense  only  of  a  place  for  horses, 
and  with  a  solitary  example  from 
Dry  den.] 

1.  A  lodging-house. 

In  exchange-time  one  may  hoar  seven  or  eighl 
sort*  of  tongues  spoken  upon  their  burses,  [in  the 
Netherlands ;]  nor  are  the  men  only  eipert  herein, 
but  the  women  and  maids  also  in  their  common 

**Tbm  tabemaTrtf  '^bodT  "  Wcl  Ibe 
kasteru,  of  our  souls,  and  temple,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  llandsom.  p.  71. 

2.  A  place  where  the  horses  of  guests 
are  kept. 


Swift  riven  are  with  sudden  Ice  constrain 'd. 
And  studded  wheels  are  on  its  back  sustatn'd  ; 


An  katlry  now  for  waggons,  which  before 
Tall  ships  of  burden  on  its  bosom  bore. 

Ihyden,  Gcorg. 

HOT.t  adj.  [Sax.  hac,  hare,  i.  e.  heated ± 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  hecan, 
calcfuccre.  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  See 
the  participial  adjective  Heat.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  excite  the  i 
of  heat ;  contrary  to  cold ;  fiery. 

What  is  thy  name  ? 

 Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

—  No,  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell.  Shakmcart,  Macbeth. 

The  great  breexea  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in 
great  circles,  such  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the 
world,  produecth,  do  refrigerate;  and  therrfore, 
in  those  parts,  noon  is  nothing  so  hot  as  about 
nine  in  the  forenoon.  .Boron. 

Hat  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt ; 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Zhydnr. 

Black  substances  do  soonest  of  all  others  be- 
come hot  in  the  sun's  ligbl,  and  burn  ;  which 
effect  may  proceed  partly  from  the  multitude  of 
refractions  in  a  little  room,  and  partly  from  easy 
commotion  of  so  very  small 

2.  Lustful;  lewd. 

What  htUer  hour*, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  I 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out.  Skaktptare. 

Now  the  hot  blooded  gods  assist  roe  !  remem- 
ber, J  ore,  thou  wast  a  bull  tor  thy  Europa. 

eA  i,  i ,  i  .  . 

}.  Violent ;  furious ;  dangerous. 

That  of  Cartbagena,  where  the  Spaniards  bad 
warning  of  our  coming,  was  one  of  the  hotteu 
services,  and  moat  dangerous  aasaults,  that  hath 
been  known.  Bacon. 

lit  resolved  to  storm  ;  but  hi*  soldiers  declined 
that  hot  service,  and  plied  it  with  artillery. 

Ctarendtm. 

To  court  the  cry  directs  us,  when  we  found 
The  assault  so  hot,  ss  if  'twere  only  there. 

Dcnhcm. 

Our  army 

Is  now  in  hat  engagement  with  the  Moors.  Dryd. 

Ardent ;  vehement ;  precipitate. 
Come,  come.  Lord  Mortimer,  you  are  as  slow. 
As  Aiit  Lord  Perry  is  on  fire  to  go.  &taktpeart. 

Nature  to  voulb  knt  m.shni-ss  doll]  dispense, 
ButwidK  ' 


Ihyden. 

5.  Eager  ;  keen  in  desire. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  men,  eillsrr  perplexed  in 
the  necessary  affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasures,  should  not  seriously  examine -their 
tenet*.  Lock. 

She  baa.  quoth  Ralph,  a  jointure, 
Which  makes  him  have  so  hot  a  mind  t'  her. 

UndHmu. 

G.  It  is  applied  likewise  to  the  desire,  or 
sense  raising  the  desire,  or  action  ex- 
cited ;  as,  a  hot  pursuit. 

Nor  law,  nor  checks  of  conscience  will  we  hoar. 
When  in  h.t  scent  of  gain  and  full  career. 

Drydm. 

7.  Piquant ;  acrid :  as,  hot  as  mustard. 
Hot,*  n.  s.    A  sort  of  basket  to  carry 

turf  or  slate  in,  and  formerly  used  for 

taking  manure  into  fields  of  steep  ascent. 

[old  French,  hotte.]   A  northern  word. 

Grose,  and  Brockett- 
Hot,  Hote,  Hotkn.*  pret.  of  the  old 

verb  highi,  both  active  and  ] 
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HOT 


lot  «o  true 

Ipenter,  Stop.  Cat.  July. 


1.  Named. 

A  shepherd  true, 
As  ho  that  rartt  I  h  

2.  Was  named  or  called. 
'ITwre  m  a  duke,  and  hr  was  hour 

MumJus.  Cower.  Can/.  Am.  B.  I. 

His  nunc  was  holen  deioous  Siraekin. 

Chaucer,  Beve't  Tale. 

It  rightly  h*tf 
The  Well  of  Life,  no  yet  his  virtues  had  forgot. 

Sjienter,  F.  (J.  i.  xi.  29. 

Ho'tbkd.  «.  s.    A  bed  of  earth  made 
hot  by  the  fermentation  of  dung. 

The  bed  we  coll  a  hatied  t*  this:  there  was 
taken  horsedumr,  old  and  well  rotted;  this  waa 
laid  upon  a  bank  half  a  foot  high,  and  supported 
round  about  with  planks,  and  upon  the  top  wai 
caat tiiVed  earth  two  fingers  deep.  Bacon. 
Preserve  the  holoed  to  much  as  poarible  from 
,,'*"'■  Sudan. 

Hotbra'ined.  adj.  [Aof  and  6win.]  Vio- 
lent ;  vehement ;  furious.  Cerebrosus. 

You  shall  find  'cm  either  hotbrain  d  youth, 
Oe  needy  bankrupts.  Drytcn.  Span.  Friar. 

Ho'TcifPOTf  7  n.s.    [hachf  en  poehe, 
Ho'TCHPoTCH.j"     French  ;  or  ha c)  lie  en 
pot,  Vr.  as  Camden  has  it,  as  being  boiled 
up  in  a  pot ;  yet  the  former  corruption 

is  now  generally  used.  Dr.  Johnson  

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  others,  consider  it 
as  the  Teut.  huttpot,  which  Kilian  derives 
from  hutsen,  to  shake.] 
1.  A  mingled  hash;  a  mixture;  a  con- 
fused  mass. 

Such  patching  meketh  Littleton's  hotchpot  at 
our  tongue,  and,  in  effect,  brings;  the  same  rather 
to  •  Babeltish  confusion  than  any  one  entire 
language.  Camden,  Hem. 

A  nurture  of  man;'  disagreeing  colours  it  ever 
unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  a  mixture  or  hotch/jotch 
at  many  taste*  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 

Nor  limb*,  nor  bo  ^ocon,  A'ot-^f/iK. 


But  a  roash'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch  of  the  slain. 

Ijryeten,  Jve. 

2.  Hotchpot,  old  French,  "  rapport  cntre 
cohenticrs,  1000."  Lacombe.]  A  com- 
mixture,  or  putting  together,  of  lands 
of  several  tenures,  for  the  equal  division 
of  them.  Littleton  in  Coaxl. 

A  daughter  which  hath  bad  given  unto  her  any 
lands  in  frank-marriage,  claiming  to  be  coheir 
•  after  her  father's  death  to  other  lands  with  sour- 
sisters,  is  constrained  to  suffer  that  part  of  land 
given  her  before  ber  father**  death,  to  be  put 
in  hatch jwt,  that  is,  to  be  mingled  together  with 
the  lands  whereof  her  father  died  sciied,  so  that 
an  equal  division  may  bo  made  of  the  whole. 

Butlokar,  (edit.  1SS6.) 

Hotco'cklbs.  ij.  *.  [kautes  cmjuiUet,  Fr.J 
A  play  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes, 
and  guesses  who  strikes  him. 

Tb*  chytindra  ia  certainly  not  our  haieodlet ,  for 
that  was  by  pinching,  not  by  striking. 

Arhuthnot  and  Pope. 

As  at  hotcocUet  ones  I  laid  me  down, 
And  frit  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 
Buxom*  gave  a  gentle  lap,  and  I 
Quick  rose,  and  read  soft  mischief  in  ber  eye.  Gay 

HOTE  L.*  it.  t.  [French.]  What  was 
formerly  kottel ;  a  lodging-house  ;  par- 
ticularly a  publick  house  Furnished  with 
beds,  ftc.  for  the  accommodation  of 
occasional  lodgers,  who  arc  there  sup- 
plied with  apartments  hired  for  the 
night,  or  by  the  week.  Of  this  kind  of 
lodging-house,  Mr.  Malone  says,  there 

VOL.  II. 


HOT 

was  not  one  till  about  the  year  1760. 
In  1810  he  considered  the  number  of 
them  to  be  above  100.  The  designation 
of  coffee-house  aod  hotel,  is  now  very 


Vc- 


Hothea'dbd.  adj.  [hot  and  head."] 
hemcnt ;  violent ;  passionate. 

On*  would  not  make  the  same  person  nalou* 
lor  a  *tanr)ing  army  aod  puhUck  liberty ;  nor  a 
hotheaded,  crackbrained  coxcomb  forward  for  a 
scheme  of  moderation.  ArbuXhnot. 

Ho'thouse.'I  n.  *.  [hot  and  home.'] 

1.  A  bagnio;  a  place  to  sweat  and  cup  in. 

Now  she  professes  a  hothmuc,  which  is  a  very 
ill  house  too.  Shahs/Kan,  Meat.  f*r  Meat. 

2.  A  brothel. 

Where  lately  harbonr'd  many  a  famous  whore, 
A  purging  bill,  now  fix'd  upon  the  door, 
Tells  you  it  is  a  Maute ;  so  it  may, 
And  still  be  a  whorehouse :  they  are  synonyms. 

B.  Jonton, 

3.  A  place  enclosed,  and  covered,  and 
kept  hot,  for  rearing  tender  plants,  and 
ripening  fruits.  Mason. 

Ho'TLY.t  adv.  [from  hoi.] 

1.  With  heat ;  not  coldly. 

The  shadow  had  forsook  diem, 
And  Titan,  tired  in  die  mid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them. 

Skalttpture,  Ven.  and  Adon. 

2.  Violently;  vehemently. 

The  stag  waa  in  the  end  so  holly  pursued,  that 
he  wu  driven  to  nuke  courage  of  despair.  Sidney. 

I  do  contest 
As  holly  and  a*  nobly  with  thy  love, 
A*  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contrnd  against  thy  valour.     Shahtpearc.  Coriol.  J 

The  enemy  now  at  hand,  began  holly  to  skirmish 
in  divers  places  with  the  Christian*.  A,ootlet,  Hut. 

Though  this  controversy  be  revived,  and  hotly 
agitated,  I  doulit  whether  it  be  not  a  nominal 
dispute.  Boyle. 

3.  Lustfully. 

Voracious  birds,  that  holly  bill  and  breed. 
And  largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they  feed. 

Dryden. 

Hotmdu'tiied.  adj.  [hot  and  mouth.'] 
Headstrong ;  ungovernable. 

I  fear  my  people's  faith, 
That  hntmouth'd  beast  that  bean  against  the  curb, 
Hard  to  be  broken.  Dryden.  Span.  Friar, 

Ho'tnrss.  n.t,  [from  hot.]    Heat;  vio- 

lence;  fury. 
Ho'tspur.  it.  *.  [hat  and  spur.] 

1.  A  man  violent,  passionate,  precipitate, 
and  heady. 

My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot  j 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  ami  heat  of  blood, 
A  hairbrain'd  hotapur  govern 'd  by  a  spleen. 

Skalnpcare. 

Wars  are  begun  by  fanirbnuned  dissolute  cap- 
tains, parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  hotqwrt,  and 
restless  innovators.  Barton. 

2.  A  kind  of  pea  of  speedy  growth. 

Of  such  peat  as  arc  planted  or  sown  in  gardens, 
the  hotspur  is  the  speediest  of  any  in  growth 

Mortimer. 

Ho'tspur.*  adj.    Violent;  impetuous. 

The  aotapurrc  youth  so  scorning  to  be  crost. 

Spriucr,  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  23. 
I  long  to  set  these  haUpnr  senses  at  it ;  they 
say,  they  ha«e  gallant  preparations. 

Btrvtr,  Com.  of  Lingua,  ii.  i. 
Hotspur  Julius  on  his  mettled  horse. 

Fnmlum;  Poems,  («d.  1676,)  p.  279. 

Ho'TSPirHBED.  adj.  [from  hotspur.]  Ve- 
hement; rash;  heady. 


H  O  V 

To  draw  Man  like  >  young  Hipporytus,  with 
an  effeminate  countenance,  or  Venus  like  that 
hottpurmd  llarpaliee  in  Virgil,  this  proceedetb 
from  a  senseless,  judgement.  iVor^im. 

Ho'ttentot."  n.  t.  A  savage  inhabitant 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 
The  word  has  been  sometimes  used 
generally  to  denote  a  rude,  uncivilized 
person. 

We  have  an  Instance  of  the  same  nature  [in  the 
lose  of  our  country}  among  the  very  Hottentots. 
One  of  these  savages  was  brought  into  ErM/l:m<l, 
taught  our  language,  and  in  a  great  mrasirre 
polished  out  of  Ins  natural  barbarity  ;  but,  upon 
being  carried  hack  to  the  Cap*  of  Good  Hope,  ho 
mined,  in  a  kind  of  transport,  with  his  country, 
men,  brutalized  with  them  in  their  habit  and 
manners,  and  would  never  again  return  to  his 
foreign  acquaintance.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

Hottentot  Cherry,  [maurocenia.]  A 
plant. 

Its  characters  are  these :  The  flower 
has  five  oval  petals,  which  spread  open- 
It  hath  rive  stamina,  which  are  situated 
between  the  petals ;  and  in  the  centre 
is  situated  a  roundish  germen,  crowned 
by  a  trifid  stigma.  The  germ  en  turns 
to  an  oval  berry  with  one  or  two  cells, 
each  containing  a  single  oval  seed. 
There  are  three  species,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  one  discovered 
at  Jamaica.  Chambers. 
HovE-t  The  preterite  of  heave.  [Sax. 
hop.] 

In  sea  language  ;  tin  hoce  off  at  tb*  next  flood. 

JVsye.  Anecd.  Eng.  Long.  p.  S44. 

To  Hove.*  v.  ij.  [Welsh  hofio,  huvio,  to 
hang  over.] 

1.  To  hover  about;  to  halt;  to  loiter;  to 
stay ;  to  remain.    Not  now  in  use. 

This  oucne  unto  the  pleinc  rode, 

Cotter,  Con/.  Am.  B.  C. 
He  walked  through  Holbornc, 
Three  hours  after  the  sunn*  was  downe ; 
And  walked  up  lowarde  taynte  Gyles  in  the  felde  -. 
lie  hoped  styll,  and  there  beheld. 
But  there  he  could  not  spvde  of  his  prove. 

Old  MorrMtyo/JJycie  Scorner. 
He  far  away  espide 
A  couple,  seeming  well  to  be  bis  twaiae, 
Which  hoved  close  under  a  forest  sldo, 
As  if  tltey  Ity  in  wait,  or  els  themselves  did  hide. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  X.  SO. 
Some  part  of  those  enormities  — 
The  which  in  court  continually  huoved. 

Spenser,  Colin  Clout. 
Ne  joy  of  aught  uiat  under  heaven  doth  Auir, 
Can  comfort  me.  Sjtenser,  Sonnet  88. 

2.  To  take  shelter.  Wilbraham,  Cheshire 
Gloss. 

3.  As  a  sea  term,  see  Hove,  the  preterite 
of  heave. 

HO'VEL.frt.*.  [diminutive  of  hope,  house, 
Saxon  ;  hof.  feJ,  German,  from  ho/ ; 
Su.  Goth,  and*  [cel.  hgbile,  a  cottage.] 
1.  A  shed  open  on  the  sides,  and  covered 
overhead. 

So,  likewis*  a  hovel  will  serve  for  *  roorne, 
To  stacke  on  the  pease,  when  harvest  shall  come. 


Tut 

If  you  make  a  hovel,  thatched,  over  some  quan- 
tity of  ground,  plauk  Oie  ground  over,  utd  it  will 
breed  saltpetre.  Bacon. 

Your  hay  it  it  mow'd,  your  corn  it  is  reap  d. 
Your  barut  will  be  full,  and  your  AotWjheap'd, 

Dryden- 

3  B 
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H  O  U 

A  mean  habitation ;  a  cottage. 

The  men  clamber  up  the  sccliviucs,  dragging 
their  line  with  them,  wber.  the;  feed  them  ana 
milk  them,  and  do  all  the  dairy  work  in  turn 
sorry  Aonrfj  and  sheds  a*  they  build  to  inliabit  in 
during  the  summer.  Ray  on  the  Creatim. 

To  Ho'vau.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
abetter  in  an  hovel. 

And  wjlb'I  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  aocvrf  thee  with  twine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  ahort  and  musty  straw.     Skahij>eare,  A".  Lear. 

Ho'viN.t  part. pats.  [from/jMrw.]  liaised; 
■welled;  tumified.  Hence,  in  some 
places,  the  expression  of  Aorot-bread. 
So  the  Swed.  "brocdet  harfiur,  nig," 
the  bread  heaves  or  swells. 

Tom  Piper  halb  haven  and  puffed  up  cheeks ; 
If  cheese  be  to  am*,  make  Ckase  to  seek,  creek*. 

Tuner. 

To  HCVER.f  v.  n.  [hovio,  to  hang  over. 
Welsh.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Sueth,  haeftva, 
fluctuarc;  Icel.  he/rig,  fluctus,  procella. 
Screnius.] 

].  To  hang  in  the  air  over  head,  without 
flying  off  one  way  or  other. 

Some  fiery  devil  havers  in  the  sky. 
And  poun  down  mischief.    Shahspeare,  A".  John. 

Ah,  my  poor  princes  !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Haver  about  aw  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  bear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Shatsptare,  Rick  III. 
A  hr/fvring  tnist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight. 
And  seal'd  bis  eyes  in  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

Great  flights  of  birds  are  AwreriNg  about  die 
bridge,  and  settling  upon  it.  Addison. 

Till  as  the  earthly  part  decays  and  falls, 
The  captive  breaks  tier  prison's  mould'ring  walls; 
Hovers  a-while  upon  the  tad  reroaios, 
Which  now  the  pile,  or  sepulchre,  contains, 
And  rJienre  with  liberty  unbounded  flies, 
Impatient  to  regain  her  native  skies.  Prior. 
Some  less  rofin'd,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
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Old  they  realty  believe  that  a  man,  by 
and  an  axe,  could  cm  a  g<><3  out  of  a  tree  ? 

Stittinffieet. 

To  Hough,  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  hamstring ;  to  disable  by  cutting  the 
sinews  of  the  ham. 

Thou  shall  hough  (hair  horses.         Jcth.  xi.  6. 

2.  To  cut  up  with  an  hough  or  hoe. 

3.  To  hawk.    This  orthography  is  uncom- 
mon.  See  To  Hawk. 

Neither  could  we  hough  or  spit  from  us ;  much 
leas  could  we  snceic  or  cough.  Grev. 

Ho'ufcKT.f   Sec  Howlet. 
Hoult.t  b.  s.  [hole,  Sax.]  A  small  wood. 
Obsolete.   Sec  Holt. 

Or  as  the  wind,  in  Wti  and  shady  graves, 

A 


HOUND.f 

Scottish ; 
sima,  ac 


n.  t.     [hunb,  Sax. ;  hand, 
hunch,  Goth.  •'  Vox  antiquis- 
proptcrea  multis  Unguis  et  dia> 


H-iVer,  » 


hy  night. 


PojK 

2.  To  stand  in  suspense  or  expectation. 

The  landlord  will  no  longer  covenant  with  him 
for  that  he  daily  lookeUi  after  chnnge  and  alter 
ktian,  ami  \nvnMt\  ni  ci^iccLitioii  of  new  worlds. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

3.  To  wander  about  one  place. 

We  sec  so  warlike  s  prince  at  the  head  or  so 
great  an  army,  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our  con* 
IccVrnles.  A<Ldu<»u 

The  truth  and  certainly  is  sow,  and  the  mind 
fully  possesses  itself  of  it ;  in  the  other,  it  only 
homer,  about  it.  Lode. 

Ho'vf.b.*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  protec- 
tion ;  a  shelter  by  hanging  over. 

The  pood  alto  brecdeth  crabs,  eels,  and  shrimps ; 
and  in  the  beginning,  oysters  grew  upon  the  bough* 
of  tree*,  (an  Indian  miracle,)  which  were  cast  in 
limber  to  serve  at  a  haver  for  the  fish. 

Otren",  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 

Hovek  Ground.*  Light  ground;  so  called 

in  some  counties.  Ray,  and  Grate. 

HOUGH.+  n.  t.  [Sax.  hog,  noh ;  usually 

written  hock  ;  though  hough  is  still  our 

northern  word.] 
] .  The  joint  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  beast ; 

sometimes  called  the  pastern. 
Blood  shall  be  from  the  sword  unto  the  belly, 

and  dung  of  men  unto  the  camel's  Aej^J.  ^  ^ 

•>.  [hoiie,  Fr. ;  homce,  Dutch.]     An  adze ; 
an  hoe.   See  Hoe. 


lect.  communis."  Serenius 

■d  A  dog 
used  in  the  chase,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  At 
first  it  was  the  gencrical  name  for  dogs. 

Nile  ye  give  booly  thing  to  amndu,  neither 
caste  ye 'your  margaritis  biforc  twyno,  lest  para- 
venture  tbei  dcfoule  hem  with  her  feet,  and  the 
houndis  ben  turned,  and  al  to  tere  you. 

Widtffe,  St.  Mall.  viL6. 

curs. 

Are  cleped  all  by  the  narar  of  dogs. 

.Viai  ijmirf, 
Jason  threw,  but  fail'd  to  wound 
The  boar,  and  slew  an  undeserving  fujsnsa*. 
And  through  the  dog  dm  ikrt  was  nail'd  to  ground. 

Dryden- 

The  kind  spaniel  and  the  faithful  hound, 
Likcstthst  fox^shape  and  srjeries^fouod, 

To  Hound,  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  set  on  the  chase. 

God  is  said  to  harden  the  heart  pennistively,  but 
not  opcratively  nor  affectively  j  aa  he  wlio  only 
lets  loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is 
hound  him  at  the  bare. 

2.  To  hunt ;  to  pursue, 

If  the  wolves  had  been  hounded  by  tigers,  they 
should  have  worried  them.  J.' Estrange. 

Ho  itndnsji  t    n.  «.    A  kind  of  fish. 
Mustela  Levis.  Aintworth. 
Like  to  the  skin  othoundfish,  sharp  as  brere. 

Chaucer,  March.  Tate 

Ho'undstoxoue.  n.  t.  [cynogloisum,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
Ho'uNDT»KB.n.«.  A  kind  of  tree.  Comus. 

Ainrutorth. 

Hour.t  »•  *•  {."pupa,  Lat-1   The  hoopoo  ; 
not  the  pewet,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
misled  by  Ainsworth.   See  Hooroo. 
HOUR.t  n.  s.    [hetsre,  Fr. ;  hora,  Lat.] 
1 .  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day ; 
the  space  of  sixty  minutes. 

Sec  the  minutes  bow  they  run  t 
How  many  makes  the  hour  full  eomplrat. 
How  mauy  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  hnish  up  the  year, 


2. 
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The  eonscaout  wretch  must  all  bit  arts  net 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 
To  bit  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 

Dryden, 

3.  The  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 

The  hour  runt  through  the  roughest  day 


Shoispmre. 

Our  neighbour  let  her  floor  to  a  genteel  man, 
who  kept  good  hour l.  Taller. 

They  arc  as  loud  any  hour  of  the  morning,  at 
our  own  countryman  at  midnight,  Addison. 

i.  In  the  plural,  the  stated  times  of  devo- 
tion in  tho  Romish  church,    [hat ret, 
Fr. ;  horte  canonics?,  Lat.] 
None  end  is  there  of  their  hauling  praters,  their 

 sanges,  haures,  bells,  ymsges,  *c. 

Bate  on  the  Revel  tlSSO.)  P.  i. 
hich  his  life  here  led 


re  of  religious  vow 
his  AtniTS*  and  holy  things  to  bed. 

SjKHJrr,  F .  Q.  vi.  v.  35. 

Ho'urolass.  «.  *.   [hour  and  glass.] 

1.  A  glass  filled  with  sand,  which,  running 
through  a  narrow  hole,  marks  the  time. 

Next  morning,  known  to  be  a  morning  better 
by  the  heurgUu  than  by  the  day's  cloamess^^ 

In  sickness,  the  time  will  teem  longer  without 
a  clock  or  hourglass  than  with  it;  for  the  mind 
doth  value  every  moment.  Uoixim. 

Shake  not  his  hourgtars,  when  his  hasty  sand 
Is  ebbing  to  the  last.  Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

2.  Space  of  time.    A  manner  of  i 
rather  affected  than  elegant. 

We,  within  the  hourglass  of  two 
won  one  town,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  I 
field.  JSfocns. 

Ho'urhakd.*  n.  s.  [hour  and  hand."] 
That  which  performs  the  office  of  a  hand 
in  pointing  out  the  hour  of  the  day. 

tie  have  no  percept U>«  of  the  motion  of  the  ln- 
of  a  clock  :  and  yet  this  no  per- 
many  times  repeated,  becomes  real 
with  respect  to  the  minute  hand. 

'Baiter  on  the  Strut ,  ii.  303. 

Ho'ori.*  n.  t.  A  Mahometan  nymph  of 
paradise.  ["  They  arc  called  horhin,  and 
in  the  singular  number  hora ;  and  they 
are  reclused,  and  well  watched  and 
guarded  in  their  palaces,  and  their  gar- 
ments are  wonderful :  Thus  he  [Maho- 
met] boasts,  and  says  further,  that  their 
beauty  is  as  the  light."  Confut.  of  th« 
Alcoran,  1652,  p.  158.] 

Suspend  thy  passage  to  dee  teats  of  bliss, 
Nor  wish  for  haunei  in  Irenn's  arms. 

Johnson,  Trag.  of  Irene. 

Ho'umLY.  adj.  [from  hour."}  Happening 
or  done  every  hour;  frequent;  often 


SJieiU^arc. 

A  particular  time. 
Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sunder'd  friendi  greet  in  the  nettr  of  death. 

ShaitjK'arf. 

When  wo  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We'll  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  drat  business 
If  you  would  grant  the  time,  Shaispeart, 


nv  iuuh  ...  v  ...  -j  --r~-   1 

those  troops  recalled,  which  Uiey  now  leave  with 
us.  Suifi. 
Ho'ublt.  adv.  [from  hour.]    Every  hour ; 
frequently. 

She  deserves  a  lord, 


Our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  to  near  us,  at  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  hit  lunacies.  Shalisptare,  Uamilt. 

They  with  eta  attest  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  atw'et ;  Aeurfy  eonceiv'd. 
And  Assure  bom,  with  sorrow  infinite 


To  me  ! 


P.L. 
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TUl  each  with  mortal  bate  Us  rival  riew'd. 

Drydtn. 

Ho'ubplate.  ».  *.  [hour  and  plate.}  The 
dial ;  the  plate  on  which  the  hours 
pointed  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  in- 
scribed. 

If  eyes  could  not  new  the  hand,  and  the  cha- 
racter* of  the  hourplatt,  and  thereby  at  a  distance 
■re  what  o'clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be 
much  benefited  by  that  acuteness-  Lode. 

Ho'usage.*  n.  t.  [from  house.]  A  fee 
which  a  carrier,  or  other  person,  pays 
for  laying  up  goods  in  a  house. 

Chambers. 

Ho'usal,*  adj.  [from  home.']  Domestick. 
Not  now  in  use. 

Cotgrttvc,  and  Sherwood. 

HOUSE.f  n.  s .  [bur,  Sax. ;  buys,  Dutch; 
hum,  Dan. ;  hut,  Su.  led.  and  Goth,  per- 
haps from  hysa,  to  receive  hospitably,  and 
also  to  contain.  But  see  also  Leigh's 
Critica  Sacra,  1650,  p.  25.  "  A  house  is 
named  in  the  Hebrew,  of  building,  beiih  ; 
in  Greek,  of  dwelling,  «J«<;  iD  English,  of 
tuition  and  custody,  a  house  ;  of  the 
Almain,  huts,  which  is  of  hu,  to  defend."] 

1,  A  place  wherein  a  man  lives  ;  a  place  of 

t  build  In  his  Amur  ran.*. 

Shot/peace. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on ; 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity, 


Walli. 


Id  • 

rooms  square ;  yet  the  house  is 
nor  square. 

2.  Any  place  of  abode. 

The  bee)  with  tmoke,  tl 
stench, 

Are  from  their  hives  and  Assists  driven  away. 

Shnhtpcare. 

3.  Place  in  which  religious  or  studious  per- 
sons live  in  common  ;  monastery ;  col- 
lege. 

Tbeodosius  arrived  at  a  religious  house  in  the 
city,  where  now  ConUanlia  resided.  Addison. 

4.  The  manner  of  living ;  the  table. 

He  kept  a  miserable  haute,  but  the  blame  was 
laid  wholly  upon  madjint.  San/). 

5.  Station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens ;  as 
trologically  considered. 

Pure  spiritual  substances  we  cannot  converse 
with,  therefore  have  need  of  means  of  commu- 
nication, which  some  make  to  be  the  celestial 
A*ss*» .-  those  who  an  for  the  celestial  Aosuwt  wor- 
ship the  planets,  as  the  hshitaiiou*  of  intaslcdusl 
substances  tint  animate  tbs 

6.  Family  of  ancestors ; 
kindred;  race. 

The  red  rose  and  the  while  are  on  his  face, 
The  (iilal  colours  of  our  striving  homo. 


The  Amur 


i  ami  frte  pardon, 
Are  of  two  houses  /  lawful  mercy  sure 
Ik  nptlung  kin  to  foul  redemption.  Shcktpeart. 

A  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  Amur  of 
David.  St.  Luhe,  I.  27 

By  delaying  my  last  fine,  upon  your  grace's  ac- 


10  the  patrimonies  of  your  Aev*.  I  may 
aeem  to  have  made  •  forfeiture.  Dryden. 

A  poet  is  not  born  in  every  race ; 
Two  of  a  Assess  few  age*  csn  afford, 
On*  to  perform,  another  to  record.  Drylcn,  Fr.i. 

7.  The  household  ;  the  family  dwelling  in 
the  house. 

A  devout  man,  e»d  one  that  feared  God  with  all 
bis  Aesiar.  Acts,  s.  2. 


Sir  T.  Smith,  OswnonwattA  ch.  2. 

8.  A  body  of  the  parliament ;  the  lords  or 
commons  collectively  considered. 

Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  against  hira  so, 
clear,  as  to  give  convincing  satkfecuon  to  the 
major  part  of  both  houses,  especially  that  of  the 
lords.  Kmg  Charles. 

To  HousE.f  v.  a.  [Sax.  hupan.] 
I.  To  harbour  :  to  admit  to  residence. 
Piil  ladius  wished  him  to  house  all  tlw  Helots. 

Sidney. 

Upon  the  North  sea  a  valley  housrth  a  gentle 


i,  who  hath  worn  out  his  former  name. 

Caw,  Sun.  «/  Cornwolr. 

ever  housed  where  it  gets  possession. 


For  < 

Shahpeare 

Merc  cottager*  are  but  housed  beggars.  Bncan. 

Oh,  can  your  counsel  bis  despair  defer, 
Who  now  is  housed  in  his  sepulchre  ?  Sandys. 

We  find  tbem  homing  themselves  in  dens.  South. 

In  expectation  of  such  times  as  these, 
A  chapel  Wrf  them,  truly  call'd  of  ease. 

2.  To  shelter ;  to  keep  under  a  roof. 

As  we  AoNar  hot-country  plants  to  save  tbem,  so 
we  may  house  our  own  lo  forward  tbem. 

Bacon,  Hat.  Hist. 
House  your  choicest  carnations,  or  rather  set 
thrm  under  a  pent-house,  to  preserve  them  in  ex- 
tremity of  wealher.  Evelyn. 

Wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow. 
Except,  like  orange  trees,  'tis  hous'd  from  snow. 

i>rydo,. 

3.  To  drive  to  shelter. 

E'en  now  we  Wrf  him  in  the  abbey  here. 

Shoktneare,  Com.  of  Err. 

To  House,  v. ». 

1.  To  take  shelter;  to  keep  abode ;  to  re- 
side. 

Ne  suffer  it  to  haute  there  half  a  day. 

Ssienm,  Hubo.  Tale. 
Gem  wbm  you  will,  you  snail  not  bouse  with 
me. 

Summers  three  times  eight, 
She  had  told ;  sins  *  too  soon, 
A  Aer  so  short  a  time  of  breath, 
To  Aesiar  with  linrknr*  and  with  death. 

Milton,  Bp.  am  the  Af.  of  ffinchesUr. 

2.  To  have  an  astrological  station  in  the 
heavens. 

In  fear  of  this,  observe  the  starry  signs 
When  Saturn  Aosum,  and  where  Hermes  joins. 

Dryden. 

I  Aosuiflg  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates  and  devesting  troops  are 

Ho'useboat.*  n.  s.  [home  and  boat.']  A 
boat  with  a  covering  in  it,  like  a  room. 

Ho'usebote.*  n.  s.  [house  and  bote, 
Sax.  compensation.]  An  allowance  of 
necessary  timber,  out  of  the  lord's  wood, 
for  the  repair  and  support  of  a  house  or 
tenement.  Cowel.  And  to  burn  in  the 
house.  Dlackstone. 

Ho'usebreaker.  n.  t.  [houte  and  break.'] 
Burglar;  one  who  makes  bis  way  into 
houses  to  steal. 

All  AosutfrjrmUru  and  sharpers  \isd  thief  written 
in  their  forehead*.  L'J£*trrjn?c. 

Housebreaking,  n.  s.  [house  and  Arc-tut-.] 
Burglary. 

When  be  hears  of  a  rogue  to  be  tried  for  rob- 
bing or  Aim*r*mi*ntjr,  be  will  and  the  whole  paper 
to  the  government.  Swt/t. 


Ho'usedoo.  X,  s.  [house  and  dog.]  A 
mastiff  kept  to  guard  the  house. 

A  very  good  Aoturda*;,  but  a  <" 
strangers,  had  a  bell  about  hi.  neck.  V. 

You  sea  the  goodness  of  the  master  even  in  the 
old  housedog.  Addison. 

Ho  usehold,  h.s.  [house  and  hold.] 

1.  A  family  living  together. 

Two  household!,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 


A  little  kingdom  is  a  L 
great  household  a  little  kingdoms. 

Bacon,  Ado.  lo  I 
Of  God  observ'd 
The  one  just  man  alive,  by  bis  command, 
Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  brbeld'st. 
To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.  Milton,  P.  L. 

lie  has  always  taken  to  himrclf,  amongst  the 
sons  of  men,  a  peculiar  haute).  Id  of  his  love, 
which  at  all  times  he  has  cherished  as  a  father, 
and  governed  as  a  master  i  this  is  the  proper 
household  at  faith  ;  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
'twas  sometimes  literally  no  more  than  a  single 
household,  or  some  few  families.  8}nvl. 

Great  crimes  must  be  with  greater  crimes 
repaid. 

And  second  funerals  on  the  former  laid  ; 
Let  the  whole  household  in  one  ruin  fail, 
And  may  Diana's  curse  o'eruke  us  all. 

Ihyden,  J?ab. 

learning's  little  AeusrAafd  did  embark, 
With  bcr  world's  fruitful  system  in  her  sacred 
ark.  Suufl. 

In  hi*  own  church  he  keeps  a  seat, 
Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 
And  calls,  without  affecting  airs, 
His  household  twice  a-day  lo  prayers.  Sumft. 

2.  Family  life ;  domestic  management. 

An  inventory,  thus  importing 
The  several  parcel*  of  his  plate,  bis  treasure, 
Rich  stuns,  and  ornaments  of  household*  Shitssp. 

3.  It  is  used  in  the  manner  of  an  adjective, 
to  signify  domestick ;  belonging  to  the 
family. 

Cornelius  railed  two  of  Ma  household  servants. 

Acts,  x.  7. 

Kor  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good  ; 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

AfuVasj,  P.  L. 

among  the  men,  among  tlm  women  the  rtcgWct 
of  household  affair*.  Swift, 

Ho'usehold-bread.*  ».<.    Bread  not  of 
the  finest  quality.   See  Cheat-bread. 
Ho'useholder.  n.  s.  [from  household.] 
Master  of  a  family. 

A  certain  AousrAiWJrr  planted  a  vineyard. 

Si.  Matt.  %x\.  33. 

Ho'useholdstupf.  it.  t.  [household  and 
stuff.]  Furniture  of  an  house ;  utensils 
convenient  for  a  family. 

In  this  war  that  lie  maketh,  he  still  ffteth  from 
his  foe,  and  lurkelh  in  the  thick  woods,  waiting  for 
advantages:  bis  cloke  is  bis  bed,  yea  ami  his 
household  stuff.  S/Krustr  on  Ireland- 

A  great  part  of  the  building  was  consumed 
with  much  coaly  houtchoUlitujf.  Bacon 

The  woman  had  bcr  jest  for  her  housholdjinf. 

Ho'usbkeeper.  n.  s.  [house  vad  keep.] 
].  Householder ;  master  of  a  family. 
To  be  said  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
keeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to  say  a  graceful  man  and 
a  mat  scholar.  Shohtpeare 
If  I  may  credit  Aowsnbnr/irri  and  rabslsntiaj 
tradesmen,  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  commodities 
are  risen  excessively.  /  ocat. 
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H  O  U 

2.  One  who  live*  in  plenty;  one  that 
exercises  hospitality. 

The  people  ore  aptet  to  applaud 
tiuui  house-raisers, 

3.  One  who  lives  much  at  home 

How  do  you  both  ?    You  ore  mi 
keejten.    YVlurt  ere  you  *ewing  here  ? 

Shatspttrt*  Coriol. 

4.  A  woman  servant  that  has  care  of  a 
family,  and  superintends  the  other  maid 
servants. 

Merry  folks,  who  want  l>y  clunce 
A  pair  to  make  •  rmintry-<Unc?, 
Call  tlie  old  housekeeper,  nod  gel  her 
To  fill  a  pine*  for  want  of  better.  S*mJU 

5.  A  housedog.    Not  in  use. 

Distinguish  the  touttii-rju-r,  the  hunter.  Shnlsp. 

Housekeeping,  adj.  [house  and  keep.'] 
Domcstick  ;  useful  to  u  family. 

Mis  house,  for  pleasant  prosit,  large  scope, 
and  oilier  honseiteptni  commodities,  challenged 
die  pre-eminence.  Carew. 

lIo'iisEKKEFixri.  n.  t.  Hospitality ;  liberal 
and  plentiful  table. 

I  heir  your  grace  hath  sworn  out 


H  O  U 


Hi*  table  was  one  of  the  lost  that  gave  us  an 
example  of  the  old  konseteetiiug  of  an  English 
nobleman :  an  abundanco  reigned,  which  shewed 
the  matter's  hospitality.  Prior. 
HO'USELf  n.  i.  [hurt,  Saxon,  from 
hunsl,  Gothick,  a  sacrifice,  or  hottia, 
dimin.  hostiola,  Latin.]    The  holy  eu 


Man  and  wife 
Should  thaw  ther  parish  print  ther  life 
Ones  a  J  err,  as  aaith  die  boke. 
Ere  any  wight  his  hausel  loke. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  R.  6386. 
He  died  within  viii  dais  after  without  howsett 
or  shrift,  they  say. 

Bale  Actio/ Eng.  Vol.  (1350,)  P.i.  Col.  60.  b. 

To  Ho'usrx.t  r.  a.  [hurlian,  Sax.]  To 
give  or  receive  the  eujcharLst.  Both  the 
noun  and  verb  arc  obsolete.  Our  old 
lexicography  defines  it  specially,  "  to 
minister  the  communion  to  one  that 
lieth  on  his  deathbed." 

Bullokar,  and  CocJceram. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  R.  6437. 

Ones  a  ycre  at  the  hut  it  is  lawful  to  be 
houstctt.  Ctiuctr,  Pert.  Tale. 

A  priest,  a  print,  tays  Aldingar, 
White  I  am  a  man  alive, 
A  priest,  a  priest,  tays  Aldingar, 
Me  for  to  neiurJ  and  tltrise. 

OU  Ballad  of  Sir  Aldingar,  Perry's  An/. 

To  shrive,  hourrQ,  and  anoiDle  the  sycke ;  to 
•ay  dirige  and  masse,  and  burjo  the  dead. 

Confat.  fN.  Shaiton,  (IS*6,)  sign.  G.iili. 

The  cardinal  said  ma**,  and  gare  the  pal  -,  then 
the  king  and  queen  descending  were  both  hnush-d 
with  one  host  parted  between  litem  at  the  high 
altar.        Sir  G.  Bud,  llitt.  of  Rich.  III.  p.  26. 

Ho'uselamb.*  n.  *.  [house  and  lamb.'] 
A  lamb  kept  up,  to  be  fatted  in  the 
house. 

Ho'useleek.  ».  *.  [house  and  leek.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

The  accrhs  supply  their  quantity  of  cruder 
acids ;  as  juice*  of  apple*,  grapes,  the  sorrels  and 
hauselerh.  Flayer. 

Ho'usBLrjis.  adj.  f'frnni  house.]  Want- 
ing abode ;  n-antin^  limitation. 

l'oor  niik  I'll 


How  shall  your  l^,,ts  Km  W 


mtfcnng  dyinjc  Jf«is 
4  loaves  and  two  ushes- 

West. 

Ho'usemaid.  n.s.  [house  and  maid.]  A 
maid  employed  to  keep  the  house  clean. 

Toe  housemaid  may  put  out  the  candle  against 
tho  looking-glass.  Sirt/J. 

Ho'useimoeos.*  n.  s.  [house  and  pigeon.] 
A  tame  pigeon. 

If  Semiraiuis  be  a  wood-pigeon  in  Greece,  it 
may  perchance  hare  been  an  house-pigeon  in  the 
country  of  Ashur. 

Gregory,  Puithstm.  (1650,)  p.  236. 

Ho'osERAtsER.*  «.  s.  [house  and  raise.] 
One  who  builds  or  raises  a  house. 

The  earl  I  account  the  more  liberal,  and  the 
duke  the  more  magnificent;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member that  my  lord  of  Eaiex  in  all  his  luc-urac 
did  build  or  adorn  sny  house ;  the  queen  per- 
chance ajieuding  his  time,  and  himself  his  means ; 
or  otherwise  inclining  to  popular  ways;  for  we 
know  the  people  are  njitrr  to  applaud  houte- 
keepers  than  Aosurrourrj.  tTottan's  Parallel. 

Ho'useroom.  n.s.  [house  and  room.]  Place 
in  a  house. 

Houstnom,  that  costs  hira  nothing,  be  bestows ; 
Yet  still  we  scribble  on,  though  stiff  we  low. 

Dryien. 

Ho'usesnail.  n.  t.    A  kind  of  snail. 
Ho'usewauminc.  n.  s.  [house  and  warm.] 

A  feast  or  merrymaking  upon  going  into 

a  new-  house. 
Ho'usEwirE.t    *•  [house  and  mife.  This 

is  now  frequently  written  huswife  or 

hussy.] 
I.  The  mistress  of  a  family. 

You  will  think  it  unfit  for  a  good  houtemfe  to 
stir  in  or  to  busy  Itcrwlf  about  her  housewifery. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

I  have  room  enough,  but  the  kind  and  hearty 
housewife  is  dead.  Pope  to  Swift. 

t.  A  female  economist. 

Fitting  is  a  mantle  for  a  bad  man,  and  surety  for 
a  Lmd  houteuife  it  is  no  Ira*  convenient ;  for  some 
of  them,  that  be  wandering  women,  it  is  half  a 
wardrolw.  Spciucr  on  Ireland. 

Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  houseu-tfe.  For- 
tune, from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  disposed  equally.  Shahspeare. 

Farmers  in  degree, 
He  a  good  husband,  a  good  houteteife  she. 

Dryde*. 
Early  housewife*  leave  the  bed, 
When  living  ember*  on  the  hearth  are  spread. 

V     ,'Jn.n  amunt!  I  he  daughters  of  Hnuin 


HOW 

Ho'usEwiFBLY.f  adv.  [from  haumaifc.] 
With  the  economy  of  a  careful  wotnan. 

Sherwood. 
Ho'usewipeby.  n.  s.  [from  housemfe.] 


3.  One  skilled  in  female 

He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a 
mother,  till  she  made  him  a>  good  an  hauseKifi  as 
herself:  be  could  preserve  ai»rkocks,  and^nuike 

I.  A  little  case  or  hag,  with  partitions  in 
it,  for  articles  of  female  work. 

Many  wotneu  —  think  it  (and  no  doubt  it  is)  a 
more  rational  way  of  spending  OVir  time  in 
knotting,  or  making  an  housewife,  than  in  starting 
difficulties  and  quirks  to  puaxle  the  minds  of 
mankind.       Station,  Deism  Repealed,  Dial.  vtii. 

Ho'usewiekl».+  adj.  [from  housewife.] 
in  the  acts  " 


raent  becoming  the  mistress  of  a  fa 
You  will  think  it  unfit  for  s  good  house, 
stir  in,  or  to  busy  herself  about,  her  Amarus, 


housewife  to 
fiomtrvt/ery. 
Speruer  on  Irtlutut. 
ordain  d  a  lady  for  1ms  prise, 
Generally  praiseful ;  fair  and  young,  and  skill'd 
in  kouteuyeriei.  Chapman,  Haul. 

Little  butter  was  exported  abroad,  and  that 
discredited  by  the  hmtewi/ery  of  the  Irish  in 
making  it  up.  Temple. 

2.  Female  economy. 

Learn  good  works  for  necessary  uses ;  for  St- 
Paul  expresses  the  ouligaiiun  uf  Christian  women 
to  ;;ood  koniewifirry,  and  charitable  proristons  for 
their  family  and  neighbourhood.        Up.  Taylor. 

Ho'usEwniGHT.*  n.  s.  [house  and  wright.] 
An  architect.    Not  now  in  use. 

8ome,  farriers ;  some,  locksmiths ;  —  some, 
houtewrighti ;  some,  shipwrights ;  and  some,  the 
joiners  of  smaller  works. 

Fotherby,  Alkeom.  (I62S.)  p.  193. 

Ho'usiNo.t  "•  *■  I  from  house.] 
1.  Quantity  of  inhabited  building. 

la  supplied  with  people  to  inert**  it, 
of  hauetng. 


Skilled 
wife. 

When  she  had  learned  what  food  was  most 
agreeable  to  him,  she  set  herself  instantly  to  pre- 
pare it  for  Mm  with  all  the  koutewifdy  skill  of 
chow  simpler  ages.   Delany,  Life  of  J 'avid,  iil  66. 
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Their  lodging  was  in  AUwints'  pari  si  i,  in  the 
back-side  hmmmg  called  Amsterdam. 

L.je  of  A.  »W,p.24i. 

'L  Any  habitation. 

All  ants  keep  their  own  way  in  their  Amemc, 
journeys,  provisions.      Rn.  HaU,  Select.  Th.  ,  8. 

3.  [Front  houseaux,  heuses,  or  houses,  Fr.] 
Cloth  originally  used  to  keep  off  dirt, 
now  added  to  saddles  as  ornamental. 

Tbu*  fix'd.  foment  S.'  t:i|»»  liw  barrel. 
Exhorta  Ins  nii|>>ibuun>  Dot  iu  i|o.-ur»l ;  — 
Kidesa  sleek  m.uv  nilli  porjile  homing, 
To  shore  the  luouthly  club's  tarouMnj;. 

H'nn..ir.  /Vigr.  ijf  Discontent. 

Ho'usELiNO.t  adj.  [from  house.]  Pro- 
vided for  entertainment  at  first  entrance 
into  a  house;  house-warming.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Not  so;  but  sacramental,  alluding 
to  the  marriages  of  antiquity,  as  Upton 
long  since  observed  ;  which 
lerunixed  sacrament o  ignis  et 
u  the  housling  fire."  i.  c.  s 
fire,  or  fire  used  in  that  sacrament  of 
marriage.   See  Houstx. 

His  owne  two  hand*  die  holy  knots  did  knitt, 
'Hint  nunc  but  death  f^r  ever  can  divide  ; 
Hi*  owne  two  hands,  for  such  a  turn  wm  At  I, 
The  AeuaSng  fire  did  kindle  and  provide, 
sprinckled  wide ; 
•  groomedid  light, 
chamber  hide. 

F.  Q.  i.  xii.  37 

Houss.  n.  s.  [from 

Fr.]  Cove 
to  keep  off  dirt, 

as  ornamental ;  housings.  This  word, 
though  used  by  Dry  den,  I  do  not  re- 
member in  any  other  place. 

Six  lions'  hides,  with  thong*  togetlwr  fast, 
Hib  tipix-r  ]i*rt  dL'ft-ndLil  to  his  waist  ; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continu'd  vest, 
Sj>r»d  on  hi,  hock,  llw  Kimu  and  trsppio|r*  of  a 

Jfrxfilen. 


And  holy 
At  »l,icb  the 


SjxTucr,  F.  Q.  i.  xh.  37 
[rroui  houstavx,  or  houses, 
tring  of  cloth  originally  used 
f  dirt,  now  added  to  saddles 


HOW.t  adv.  [hu,  Sax. ;  hoe,  Dutch  ;  hue 
Goth. 
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HOW 


H  O  W 


HOW 


as  in  1  Cor.  x.  1.  "I  would  not  that 
ye  should  be  ignorant  htm  that  all  our 
fathers  wore  under  the  cloud ;"  where 
that  is  sufficient,  without  how.  This 
redundancy  obtains  in  common  convers- 
ation.] 

1.  In  what  manner;  to  what  degree. 

How  long  will  thou  nfuM  to  bumble  thyself 
before  me?  End.  x.  S. 

}£ms  much  better  i*  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold ! . 
and  to  get  understanding,  rather  to  be  chosen 
then  silver!  ft™.  xvi.  16. 

Haw  oft  it  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out ! 
sod  hmc  off  cometh  their  destruction  upon  tlwm ! 

Jub,  »xi.  17. 

O  fc»  love  1  thy  law  !  it  is  my  meditation. 

/Wm  exix.  97. 

/fuse  many  children's  plsints,  and  mother'* 
cries! 

How  many  woful  widow*  left  to  bow 

To  wid  disgrace  !  Danid,  Cu>.  ITer. 

Coauider  into  A  mo  many  differing  substances 
ft  may  bo  analysed  by  the  Are. 

3.  In  what  manner. 

Mark'd  you  not, 
Bon,  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  wben  they  did  bear  of  ' 


Prosecute  the  mean*  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom,  or  how  dee.  Jfitrnu,  5,  A. 

We  examine  the  why  and  the  »ait  of  things. 

L'Ettrangt. 

'Tu  much  In  our  power  Aosr  to  lire ;  but  not  at 
all  when  or  how  to  die.  VE^rangr. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  ham  the  small  territories  of 
this  Hula  rvpublick  are  eulti rated  to  the  best 
advantage.  Adduon  on  Italy. 

I.  For  what  reason ;  from  what  cause. 
H,m  now,  my  low?  Why  is  your  check  to 
pale  ?  Shalapearr. 


How  is  it  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly? 

Gen.  xxvii.  10. 

4.  For  what  price. 

f/iie  a  score  of  ewe*  now  ? 

Oshsm,  T.  Bon.  IV.  P.  II. 

5.  By  what  means. 

Men  would  have  the  colours  of  hinU'  feathers 
if  they  could  tell  how  i  or  they  will  liave  gay 
skins  instead  of  gay  clothes.     Bacon.  Xat.  Bin. 

6.  In  what  state. 

For  nam  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father  ? 

Cm.  xlir.  5M. 

Whence  am  I  fore'd.  sod  whitber  nm  I  born  ? 
H<xt,  and  with  what  reproach  shall  I  return? 

Drydtn,  rfin. 

7.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  marking  proportion 
or  correspondence. 

Behold,  be  put  oo  trust  in  his  servants,  how 
much  less  in  then)  that  dwell  in  houses  of  day, 
whose  foundation  bin  the  dust?       Jot,  iv.  19. 

A  great  division  fill  amnng  the  nobility,  SO 
much  the  more  dangerous  by  hem  much  the  vpirits 
were  more  active  olid  high.  Mayioard. 

By  how  much  they  would  diminish  the  present 
estrnt  of  the  sea,  to  much  they  would' 
fertility,  and  fountains  and  riven  of  the 

8.  It  is  much  used  in 

H-jvt  dotti  Ul*  city  si 


I' 


S  Sam.  i.  19. 
r  as  a  widow  < 

Lorn.  1.  I. 

9,  In  an  affirmative  sense,  not  easily  ex- 
plained ;  that  so  it  is ;  that. 

Thick  clouds  put  us  in  some  lmpe  of  land, 
knowing  haw  that  part  of  the  South-sea  was  utterly 
's  or  continent*. 


Howbe'it.  I  adv.  [how  be  it.]  Nevertho- 
Ho'WBE.     j     less;  notwithstanding ;  yet ; 
however.    Not  now  in  use. 

Siker  thou  speak  "st  like  a  lewd  lorrel, 
Of  heaven  to  deetnen  so, 
JfowAe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrd, 
Yet  nearer  ways  I  know.        Sumter,  Skep.  Cat. 

Trunks  to  ordained  arc  to  be  kept,  howicU  not 
necessarily  any  longer  than  till  there  grow  some 
urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

There  b  a  knowledge  which  God  hath  always 
revealed  unto  them  in  the  works  of  nature ;  this 
they  honour  and  esteem  highly  as  profound  wis- 
dom, kovhtH  this  wisdom  taveth  them  not. 

Hooker. 

There  was  no  army  transmitted  out  of  EnpUnJ, 
the  English  eotonim  in  Ireland  did  win 
upon  the  Irish.  Amies  on  Inland. 

Ho'wdy.*  it.  *.  [Ihre  has  observed,  that 
the  Su.  Goth,  iordgumma,  a  midwife,  is 
properly  iodgvmma,  from  iod,  childbirth, 
and  gumma,  a  woman ;  as  the  vulgar  in 
this  country  [Scotland]  often  express 
the  name  houdy-vaft.  Dr.  Jamieson.]  A 
midwife ;  so  called  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Grotf. 

I  once  heard  an  etymon  of  howdy  tu  the  follow- 
ing effect :  htm  d'yt;  midwifes  being  great  sjos- 
sipen !  This  Is  evidently  of  a  piece  with  Swiff's 
All  egf't  under  the  grate. 

Brand,  PopnL  Anlva.  ii.  451. 

HowD'yivt  [Contracted  from  Aotu  do  ue, 
and  sometimes  augmented  to  how  <t yt 
do.']  In  what  state  is  your  health  ?  A 
message  of  civility. 

I  now  write  no  letters  but  of  plain  business,  or 
plain  hounfyt't,  to  those  few  I  so  forced  to  cor- 
respond win.  Pope. 

The  charge  receiv'd,  away  run  1, 
And  here,  and  there,  and  yonder  fly, 
With  services,  and  Wd'yeekwij 
Then  home  return  full  fraught  with  news. 

MsVy't  FoUmom. 

Howb'ver.  adv.  [how  and  ever.] 


in  whatsoever 


In  whatsoever 
degree. 

This  ring  be  holds 
In  most  rich  choice;  yet  in  bis  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Ilaux'er  rvpented  of.  Shakijxnrt. 

To  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agenta,  deem'd  iWtectrr  wise. 

Mition,  P.  L. 

2.  At  all  evenU ;  happen  what  will ;  at 
least. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it  may 
be,  Unrr  from  the  greatest  evib;  and  to  enjoy, 
if  it  may  be,  all  good,  Aessner  the  chicfesu^ 

3.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding ;  yet. 

In  your  excuse  your  love  does  little  say  ; 
You  might  AftwVr  hare  took  s  fairer  way.  Zhyd. 

Its  views  are  bounded  oo  all  sines  by  fceveml 
ranges  of  mountain*,  which  are  inserter  at  »n  prat 
a  distance,  that  they  leave  a  wonderful  variety  of 
beautiful  prospects.  Aidim  on  Italy. 

I  do  not  build  my  reasoning  wholly  on  the 
case  of  persecution,  Aosreser  I  do  not  exclude  it. 

Atttrlmry. 

Few  turn  their  thoughts  ta  exsininu  bow  dire* 
in  a  state  are  bred,  that  hasten  its  end  ; 
ould,  aeresvar,  be  a  very  useful  Inquiry. 

fisrj/r. 

+.  To  some  of  these  meanings  this  word 
may  be  commonly  reduced,  but  its 
power  is  sometimes  almost  evanescent. 

Ho'witz,  or  Ho'witzkk.»  n.i.    A  kind 
of  mortar  or  cannon,  of 
v  cation. 


Ho'wttR,  or  Ho'oicbr.*  tt.t.  [hulc,  Sax. 
a  galley,  a  pinnace.]  A  vessel  so  called, 
much  used  by  the  Dutch. 

Hoirken  carry  from  Bfty  to  two  liundred  ton ; 
and  with  a  small  number  of  hands  will  go  to  the 
East  Indies;  they  arc  commonly  lunigated  with 
two  masts,  vis.  a  main-meat  and  a  misen-mast : 
they  tack  sooo  and  short,  will  sail  well,  and  lie 
near  the  wind,  snd  live  almost  in  any  sea. 

Ckambrtu 

To  HOWL  f  v.  n.  [hvglen,  Dutch ;  ulido, 
Latin.  Dr.  Johnson. —  It  is  a  word 
formed  from  the  sound  it  expresses, 
and  many  languages  have  a  similar  term. 
Fr.  htdier,  to  howl  or  yell.  Cotgrave. 
Su.  Goth,  and  Icel.  yla ;  Sax.  yjllan  ; 
Gr.  ffcas.    See  To  Yell.] 

1.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog. 

MetUmght  s  legion  offnul  flcntii 
F.n\irouM  me,  and  \vwlfd  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideout  cries,  thai  with  the  very  noise 
I  trembling  wak'd.  Satsp«rrr,  Rich.  III. 

If  wolres  Istd  si  thy  gate  haiWd  that  sujrn  time. 
Thou  should'st  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key. 

Shnkfftart. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness.  Dent-  xxiii.  10. 

I  lard  as  his  native  rocks,  cold  as  his  sword, 
Fierce  as  the  wolves  that  Wd  around  his  birth  , 
He  hates  the  tyrant,  and  the  suppliant  scorns, 

Smkk. 

2.  To  utter  cries  in  distress. 

Therefore  will  I  howl,  and  cry  out  for  all  M™!>. 

Jtr.  xlriii.  31. 

Each  new  morn 

Strike  Hea.en  on' the  fscv.  iLhp. 

I  have  words 
Ttist  would  be  kowTd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  nut  cstch  tliem. 

Skabptarr,  itucls-tt,. 

S.  To  speak  with  a  belluine  cry  or  tone. 

Peace,  monster,  peace !  Go  tell  thy  horrid  tale 
To  savages,  and  taws'  It  oui  In  deaans !  /*AiA'/ji. 

4.  It  is  used  poetically  of 

loud  and  horrid. 
Howl.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog. 

Murther, 
Alarm'd  by  fads  sentinel  the  wolf, 

These  and  the  like  rumours  at 
the  last  aeastt  of  a  dog  dissected  alive. 

2.  The  cry  of  a  human  being  in  I 

She  raves,  she  runs  with  a  distracted  pace, 
And  fills  with  horrid  howls  the  publiek  place. 

Dryden,  JSn. 

Ho'wLrr.t  [Fr.finfoffe.]  The  vulgar 
name  for  an  owl,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It 

Jenny-howleU  Cotgrave  < 
»  a  Madge-howlet,  or  a  small  kind  of 
hairy -legged  and  rough -f 
which  hath  sticking  out  oo 
of  her  head  a  little  tuft  of  feathers." 


and  other  edible  monvtrr*. 

Bale  <m  the  Revel-  (1550,)  P.  iii-  A  a.  iiii. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
U sard's  leg,  and  kowlet's  wing. 

Out,  thou  honlet, 
Thou  sbould'at  ha'  given  her  a 
then 

Th'  hedst  made  a  rmseent  o'  thyself. 

Hen  Sad  : 


Ho'wLlNO.*  a.  s.  [from  hotol.] 
1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog. 
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HOY 

A.wnena*ortofwolves.nfe«l**iugnt  | 
With  their  wild  kamHngt  at  fair  Cynthia'*  light. 

Waller. 

2.  The  cry  of  one  in  distress. 

The  songs  of  the  temple  dull  be  hnlingt  in 
that  day.  Amat,  viii.  3. 

The  damned  uae  that  word  in  bell, 
Howtmgi  attend  i«.  Skalttp.  flem.  end  Jul. 

3.  Any  loud  or  horrid  noise. 

With  hollow  kowiinge  they  did  chant 
Tlul  hellish  ode.     Mart,  P\wmi,  (IS«.}  p.  387. 

A  peal  of  thunder  immediately  follow*,  with 
dreadful  tunulingt.  Dryden,  AT.  Arthur. 

Ho'wso.*  adv.  [abbreviation  of  howsoever.] 
Although.  Obsolete. 

Let  greatness  go,  so  it  go  without  thee : 
And  welcome  come,  Aowm  unfortunate : 
I  will  applaud  visit  other*  do  despise  ; 
I  love  thee  for  thyself,  not  for  thy  irate. 

Daniel,  Ciril  War,  B.  2. 

Howsop/vEH.t  adv.  [hove  and  tocver. 
"  This  is  a  word,  which  nobody  would 
now  use  in  verse;  and  not  many,  in 
good  prose."  Bp.  Hurd  on  Addison's 
lining  it  in  an  Epilogue.] 

1.  In  what  manner  soever.  See  However. 

Bcrotus  who,  after  Mows  was  one  uf  the  moat 
ancient,  Ao«t|un<rr  lie  hath  been  since  corrupted, 
doth  in  the  substance  of  all  agree.     Ralegh,  Hut. 

2.  Although. 

The  man  doth  fear  God, 
in  him. 

Howve.*  The  old  word  for  a  hood.  See 
Hood. 

To  Hox.  v.  a.  [fromhoh,  Sax.]  To  hough  ; 
to  ham-string. 

Thou  art  a  coward, 
Which  koKi  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required.  Shaken.  It'int.  Tale. 

Lodronius.  perceiving  the  old  soldier's  meaning, 
alighted,  and  with  Ilia  sword  Aorrd  his  horse,  say- 
ing aloud,  This  day,  valiant  soldiers,  shall  you 
hate  me  both  your  general  and  fellow-soldier, 
righting  oil  foot  as  one  of  yourselves. 

KnaUtt,  Hi*,  of  the  Turin. 

Hov.t  «.  t.  [At-M,  Fr.  a  Dutch  hoy.  Cot- 
grave.  Junius  derives  hoy  from  the 
French  word;  but  it  i«,  according  to 
Skinner,  probably  from  the  Dutch  hoogh, 
or  Teut.  hoch,  hoy,  q.  d.  a  ship  made 
high,  considering  her  burthen.  Mr. 
Pegge  thinks  that  the  vessel  may  have 
received  its  original  name  from  flopping 
[i.  c.  from  the  naval  term  hoi/,  or  no,  in 
the  sense  of  stop,~\  at  different  small 
places  in  its  voyage,  to  take  in  goods  or 
passengers,  when  called  to  or  hailed 
from  the  shore. — A  learned  writer  on 
naval  subjects  calls  this  kind  of  vessel  a 
Airy.-  "  The  huyet,  and  lighters,  hired 
for  carrying  of  balast."  Madyman's  Ma- 
ritime Politicks,  1691,  p.  83.]  A  large 
boat  sometimes  with  one  deck. 

lie  sent  to  Germany,  strange  aid  to  rear; 
From  whence  eflaoom  arrived  here  three  Avju 
Of  Sssons,  whom  he  for  hia  safety  employs. 

tyeiuer,  F.  Q. 

To  define  a  barge  and  Aoy,  which  are  between  a 
boat  and  a  ship,  is  bard.  Wall:  Lagiet- 

Hoy.»  interj.  [old  Fr.  Am,  Auyf,  a  terra  of 
the  chase ;  Aucr,  to  shout,  to  cry  out 
Teut.  hou  s  Lat.  Aeiw.]  An  exclamation 
sometimes  used,  like  the  old  French 
term,  to  encourage  dogs ;  sometimes,  in 
the  sense  of  driving  away,  i.  e.  be 
gone;  and  sometimes,  like  holla,  for 
stop,  halt.    Sec  To  Ho. 


H  U  C 

Away,  naaty  C.  E.  transformed  by  arc* !  Hoy .' 
back  to  her  styes * 

Bp.  Hatl,  Han,  of  ike  Married  Clergy,  p.  16-1. 
When  one  ship  hail*  another,  the  worda  are, 
What  ship?  km,  >  that  is,  slop,  and  tell  the  name 
of  your  ship. 

Prggt,  Anted,  of  tlit  Engl.  Long.  p.  16. 

Hu'bblesiiew,  or  Hu'bblesho.*  r.  t.  A 
riotous  assembly,  according  to  Grose ;  a 
state  of  confusion,  in  the  Craven  dialect, 
where  it  is  deriv'd  from  the  Teut.  AoA- 
beien,  ingl 
culum. 

Hu'BBUB.f  n.  s.  [I  know  not  the  etymo- 
logy, unless  it  be  from  up,  up,  or  hobnob. 

Dr."  Johnson  It  may  seem  akin  to  the 

Teut.  hooben  lobben,  to  be  in  u  bustle  or 
hurry,  to  make  a  stir.  But  I  rather 
consider  it  as  a  corruption  of  whoop  and 
up ;  especially  as  the  early  use  of  the 
word  is  in  the  sense  of  a  cry,  a  shout  i 


in  the  former  meaning.    Hubbub  was 
also  formerly  written  ithoobub,  and  i 
clearly  to  have  implied,  "  the  wA 
up,"  the  hue  and  cry  is  making. 
Whoobub,  and  Wuoop.] 

1.  A  shout ;  a  shriek ;  a  loud  or  shrill  noise. 

They  beard  a  noyse  of  many  bagpipes  ahrili, 
And  shrieking  AuesiAi  them  approaching  nere, 
Which  all  the  forest  did  with  borrour  (ill. 

Speneer,  F.  Q.  Hi.  X.  43. 
Whhio  this  hour  the  whootmt 
Will  be  all  o'er  the  prison  :  I  am  then 
Kissing  the  tnao  they  look  for. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Two  Not. 
An  universal  huibub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 
With  loudest  vehemence.  Afitten,  P.  t. 

Wolves  raise  a  AttUui  at  her, 
And  dogs  howl  when  she  shines  in  water. 

Hudibrat 

2.  A  tumult;  a  riot. 

They  drove  fast  with  him  down  the  Strand,  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  people :  —  all  Otis  was 
done  of  design  for  the  lady's  escape,  which  in  that 
Auf-*ii«  she  made.  Fkinet't  rkUoz.  (lOSti,)  p. 239. 

People  pursued  the  business  with  all  cona-mo*. 
of  the  government ;  and  in  the  kubtmi  of  the  first 
day  there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning, 
but  the  actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people. 

Clarendon. 

Hcbbub-boo.*  n.s.  A  word  formed  from 
the  preceding,  and  denoting  the  cry  or 
howling  of  the  lower  sort  of  Irish  at 
funerals. 

His  follower*  and  kin, 
Who  far  and  near  came  crowding  in, 
Willi  kuUub-hou  Iritk  IMibrn;  (1689). 

Not  the  sweet  harp  that's  cloim'd  by  Jews, 
Nor  that  which  to  the  Car  more  ancient  Welsh 

Nor  u^l^hn*  the  wild  Irish  use, 
Frightening  e'en  their  own  wolves  with  load  hub- 
iuWoW     Sam.We*y,  lindane  on*  Hog. 

To  HUCK*  v.  n.  [hartxlcr.  Fr.  "  to  hag- 
gle, hurt,  dodge,  or  palter  long  in  the 
buying  of  a  commoditie."  Cotgrave. 
From  ArtcArr,  or  hoecktr,  Teut.  a  huck- 
ster.]   To  haggle  in  purchasing  goods. 

A  near,  and  hard,  and  hxicking  chapman  shall 
never  buy  good  flesh. 
Hala.Serm.  at  (Ac  rude/ Ail  Rem.  (1673,)  p.  SO. 


H  U  C 

Hu'ckaback  t  n.  i.   A  kind  of  1 
which  the  figures  are  raised.  Dr.  John- 
son—  Rather,  a  kind  of  coi 
linen,  having  the  weft  alternately  < 
to  produce  an  unenven  surface, 
from  the  Teut.  huuke,  a  cloak,  a  < 
ing;  Ice!,  hudtl,  a  "hood. 

HU'CKLE.*  ».».  [perhaps  from  the 
Teut.  Auc*«i,  to  sit  down.  Sercnius 
notices  the  Icel.  haekell,  "  tibia  ablatis 
cruribus."]   The  hip. 

Though  beaten  down  and  wounded  sore, 
I'  the  fiddle,  and  a  leg  that  bore 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone, 
But  much  its  better,  lb'  wooden  one ; 
Straight  —  getting  up  on  slump  and  hucUe, 
He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle.  Hodibrrtt,  i,  ti. 

I Iu'ck leb Ac k ei>.  adj.  [AocAW,  German, 
a  bunch,  and  back.]  Crooked  in  the 
shoulders. 

Hu'CKLEBOJiE-t  »•      [AmcA/c  and  bone. 
See  Hue kle.]    The  hip-bone. 
Nay,  and  that  were  Use  worst,  wa  would  not 
greatly  rare, 

For  bursting  of  her  kucldeJxme,  or  breaking  of 


rsting  < 
r  clsair. 


But  greater,  greater  is  ber  grief. 

Gamm.  Ctttn'i  XeoUe,  (15**)- 

HU'CKSTER.t  I  »•*-  [Teut.  hucktr, 
HU'CKSTERER.  J     hotcktr,  a  pedlar, 

an  huckster.    V.  Kilian.] 
1.  One  who  sells  goods  by  retail,  or  in 
small  quantities  ;  a  pedlar. 

A  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  hint  self  from  doing 
wrong,  and  an  kucktter  shall  not  be  freed  from  tin. 

Kcduu  ixvi.  29. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  ignominious  trade  than 
the  being  AurAjCrri  to  tuch  vile  merchandise. 

Go*,  of  the  Twzve- 
God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  or 
rather  tuch  Awctafm  of  souls,  the  very  shame  of 
religion.  Soutk,  Sen*,  ii.  39i. 

Should  thy  shoe  wrench  aside,  down,  down  you 
fall. 

And  overturn  the  scolding  Aateiater'f  stall, 
The  scolding  kuctner  shall  not  o'er  thee  moan, 
Bui  pence  expert  for  nuts  and  peart  o'erthrown. 

•  Gay. 
There  should  be  a  confederacy  of  all  terras 
to  drive  those  China  kucktlert  from  the  doors. 


Those  tnubterert  or  tnoney-j*!*™ 
found  necessary,  if  this  bran  money  it  n 


2.  A  trickish  i 
Now  tbt  ape  i 

Snntarr.  HuU. 
Some  tuch  desperate  kvektier  should  devise 
To  rowte  tlilne  hare's  heart  from  Iter  cowardice. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sat.  iv.  4. 

To  Hu'ckster.*  tt.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  expose  to  sale. 

Some  who  had  been  called  from  shop*  and  ware- 
houses, without  other  merit,  to  tit  in  supreme 
counsils  (as  their  breeding  was,)  fell  to  kuettUr 
the  commonwealth.    MUtm,  Hi*,  of  Eng.  B.  iii. 

To  Hu'cKSTER.f  v-  n.  Jfrom  the  noun.] 
To  deal  in  petty  bargains. 

They  mutt  pay  a  shilling  for  changing  their 
piece  into  silver,  to  aome  AircAwennjt  fellow  who 
follows  that  trade.  Swjft. 

Despotism  iuwif  is  obliged  to  truck  and  kuck~ 
iter.  The  sultan  gets  st»ch  obedience  as  lie  can. 
He  governs  witb  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern 
at  all.       Burkt,  Speed*  on  ConeiL  wilk  America. 


Hu'CKSTEnAGE.*     n.  t. 

Dealing ; 


[from  huckster.] 
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HUD 


Tbelgn 


n.  s. 


,  qf  Be/,  in  Eng. 
[from  huckster.] 


HU'CKSTEKESS.* 

A  she-pedlar.  Sherwood 
Hud.*  i*.  s.  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  Hood, 
that  which  covers.] 

1.  The  husk  of  a  nut  or  walnut.  To  hud, 
to  take  off  the  hu»k.  Gloucestershire. 

Grose. 

2.  The  side  of  the  fire  within  the  chim- 
ney ;  the  back  of  the  fire.  A  northern 
word.  Grose,  and  Brockett.  Written 
also  ko'jd. 

To  HU'DDLE-t'  »•  a.  [probably  from 
hood,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  —  But  it  is  the 
German  hudtln,  to  huddle  up.] 

1.  To  dress  up  close  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  to  mobble. 

2.  To  put  on  carelessly  in  a  hurry. 

At  twelve  the  rose  with  much  ado ; 
Her  clothe*  were  huddled  on  by  I  wo. 

Now  all  in  baste  they  huddle  on 
Heir  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  thor 

Sunfi. 

3.  To  cover  up  in  haste. 

Young,  fair,  and  good  !  ah,  why  should  young, 
and  fair, 


Edicardt,  Stnn.  37. 
♦.  To  perform  in  a  hurry. 

I  hare  given  much  application  to  this  porm  : 
this  it  not  a  play  huddltd  up  in  baste.  Drydtn. 

When  continu'd  rain 
The  lab'ring  husband  in  hU  houae  restrain, 
Let  him  forecast  hi*  work  with  timely  care, 
Wliich  elaa  is  huddled  when  the  akin  are  fair. 

Drydtn,  Virg. 

5.  To  throw  together  in  confusion. 

Our  i.dvenary,  huddling  several  suppositions 
toother,  and  that  in  doubtful  and  general  terms 
makes  a  medley  and  confusion.  Lode. 

But  bore,  tbou  tay'st  th*  miseries  of  life 
Are  huddltd  in  a  group.       Fine";,  Atg A«  Th.  8. 

To  Hu'DDLB-t  V.  U. 

J.  To  come  in  a  crowd  or  hurry. 

Glance  an  eye  of  pity  oo  bit  low*. 
That  have  of  late  to  huddled  on  bit  back. 
Enough  to  pre»i  a  royal  merchant  down.  Shaky. 

Brown  answered  after  hi*  Mont  and  huddling 
manner.  Baton. 

Thyrsit,  who*  artful  strain*  have  oft  delay'd 
Tlw  huddling  brook  to  heiir  ii'h  m  ..Irignl. 


Their  eye*  are  mora  imperfect  than  other* ;  for 
they  will  run  against  thing*,  and,  huddling  for- 
ward*, fall  from  high  place*.  Brawn,  Vulg.  Err. 
2.  To  cuddle.  A  northern  word.  West- 
moreland and  Cleveland  Dialects,  4c 
See  To  Cuddle. 
Hu'udle.  u.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Crowd ; 
tumu  It ;  confusion :  with  obscurity. 

That  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  it  a  huddle  of 
word*  and  term*  io*igni6cant,  ha*  been  the  Cen- 
tura of  tbe  wisest,  Glaneille. 

Tour  carrying  basinet*  in  a  huddle. 
Ha*  fore'd  our  ruler*  to  new  -model.  HudHrot. 

Nature  doth  nothing  in  a  huddle.   V  Estrange. 

Tho  understanding  wes  nutliiiig  distinctly  In 
thing*  remote,  and  in  a  huddle.  Ltd*. 

aeveral  merry  antwan  were  made  to  ray  ques- 
tion, wliich  entertained  u*  till  bed-time,  and 
filled  my  mind  with  a  huddle  of  ideas.  AdtHtan. 

Hd'ddlek-*  n.t.  [Germ,  hudler."]  One 
who  throws  things  into  confusion ;  a 
bungler. 


H  U  F 

HL'E.f  «.  t.  [Sax.  hip,  hipe,  and  also  hiu; 
our  old  authors  usually  write  our  word 
hew.  Serenius  notices  the  Sueth.  Ay, 
the  colour  of  the  face,  which  in  the 
Icelandick  is  the  down  of  it,  from  hua, 
hya,  to  cover.] 

1.  Colour;  die. 

Fac.  of  fair  lady^ebefore  did'vlew, 

Or  that  dread  lyon'*  look  her  cast  in  deadly  hue. 

Spmter,  F.  0. 
To  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbow, 
I*  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess,  fines*.  K.  John. 
Flower*  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  tbe  rose. 

PL. 


HUG 


To  whom  the  angel,  with  a  smile  thai  gtow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue, 
Antwer'd.  USton,  P.  L. 

Your's  I*  much  of  the  eamelion  hue. 
To  change  the  die  with  a  distant  view.  Dryden. 

'.  [f/ufr,  French;  from  huer,  to  shout 
after.  Kelham  deduces  this  from  the 
old  Fr.  huehct,  a  huntsman's  horn.]  A 
clamour;  a  legal  pursuit;  an  alarm 
given  to  the  country.  It  is  commonly 
joined  with  cry. 

Hue  and  cry,  villain,  go  <  Assist  rap,  knight,  1 
am  undone :  fly,  run,  hue  and  cry/  villain,  I  am 


Lewd  shallow-brained  kuffi  make  Atheism  and 
contempt  uf  religion  the  sole  badge  and  character 
of  wit.  South. 

To  Huff.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  swell ;  to  puff. 

In  many  wild  birds  the  diaphragm  may  easily 
be  huffed  up  with  air,  and  blown  in  at  tbe  wind- 
pipe. Gme. 

2.  To  hector ;  to  treat  with  insolence  and 
arrogance,  or  brutality. 

The  commissioner  at  Magdalen  college  said  to 
Dr:  Hough,  You  must  not  presume  to  huff  us. 

Echnrd. 

5.  To  offend.     "  She's  easily  huffed." 

Brockett's  N.  Country  Words. 
To  HuFF.f  v.  it.    To  bluster  ;  to  storm; 

to  bounce ;  to  swell  with  indignation  or 

pride. 

Therefore  the  maids  and  Roman  matron*  all, 
A  shadui* ing  vcitu  before  tlis-ir  face  did  wear*; 
Their  heavenly  hue  did  throw  no  man  to  thrall ; 
They  were  content  with  plainc  and  decent  gears, 
They  hu/t  it  not  with  painted  frisled  hears. 

ITv.ftr  Hag.  p.  315. 

A  huffing,  Jiining,  flatt'ring,  cringing  coward, 
A  canluTwomi  of  peace,  wa*  rei»'d  above  hlin. 


Immediately  comas  a  At*  and  cry 
of  thieves,  that  had  token  a  purse  upon  live  road 

J.'  Edrvtnge. 

If  you  should  hiss,  he  swears  he'll  bias  at  high ; 
And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue  and  cry.  Adda. 

The  hue  and  cry  went  after  Jack,  to  apprehend 
him  dead  or  alive,  wherever  be  could  be  foaod. 

.rfr4t.iAi.or,  J.  S>,U. 

HVed.*    adj.   [from  Auo.]  Coloured. 
Written  hewed.    See  Hub, 
Phebus  waie  old,  and  hewed  like  lalon. 

Chaucer,  Frank!.  Tale. 
lastly  stood  war  in  glittering  arms  ydad, 
With  visage  grim,  slerne  look*,  ami  blackly  hewed. 

SacritT/e,  Induct.  Mr.  Jot  X£ag. 

Hu'eh.  n.  e.  [Auer,  French,  to  cry.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  call  out  to  others. 

They  lie  hovering  upon  tbe  coast,  and  are  di- 
rected by  a  halker  or  huer,  who  standclh  on  (he 
eliff-side.  and  from  thence  discerneth  Use  course 
of  tbe  pilchard.  Caret*,  Sienr.  of  Cornwall. 

HUFF.  ».  s.  [from  Aow,  or hoven,  swelled : 
he  is  hitffed  up  by  distempers.  So  in 
nome  provinces  we  still  say  the  bread 
huffs  up,  when  it  begins  to  heave  or  fer- 
ment :  Au^  therefore,  may  be  ferment. 
To  be  in  a  huff  is  then  to  be  in  a  ferment, 
as  we  now  speak-] 

1.  Swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  honour's  but  a  word 
To  swear  by,  only  in  a  lord ; 
In  other*  It  i*  but  a  huff, 

To  vapour  with  instead  of  proof.  lludibrau 
Hi*  frowo*  kept  multitudes  in  awe, 

Before  tho  bluster  of  whose  huff 

All  bat*,  as  in  a  storm,  flew  off.  HudUmu. 
We  have  the  apprebonsvons  of  a  change  to  keep 

a  check  upon  us  in  the  very  huff  of  our  greatness. 

L'ESlrflH?'. 

A  Spaniard  was  wonderfully  upon  tb*  huff 
about  his  extraction.  L'EUmr,^. 

No  man  goes  about  to  ensnare-  or  circumvent 
another  in  a  passion,  to  lay  train*,  and  give  lecret 
blows  in  a  present  huff.  South, 

2.  A  wretch  swelled  with  a  false  opinion 
of  his  own  value. 

As  for  you,  colonel  huff^up,  we  shall  try  before 
.  civUntagistratewho-aihe  greater  plotter. 

Ihrudtn,  Span.  Frutr. 


A  thief  and  justice,  fool  and  knave, 
A  huffing  officer  and  slave. 

Huffing  to  cowards,  fawning  to  the  breve, 
To  knaves  a  fool,  to  cred'lous  fool*  a  knave. 

Roecommun. 

This  senseless  arrogant  conceit  of  their*  made 
them  hufful  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as  a  thing 
below  them.  South. 

Now  what's  hi*  end?  O  charming  glory,  say  ! 
What,  a  ttfth  act  to  crown  his  huffing  play  ? 

Dryden. 

What  a  small  pittance  of  reason  and  truth  is 
mixed  with  those  htfflng  opinions  tbey  are  swelled 
with. 

When  Peg  received  John's  message,  she  huffed 
and  slo  rnwd  like  the  devil.      Arhuthn.*,  J.  Bull. 

Hu'ffrr.  n.t.  [fromAit^J  A  blusterer; 
a  bully. 

Nor  have  I  hatarded  my  art 
To  be  cxpos'd  i'  th'  end  to  soiTer, 
By  such  a  braggadocio  huffer. 

Hu'ffinbss.*  n.s.  [bow  huff]  Arro- 
gance; petulance. 

Their  understandings  being  but  creatural  huf- 
fineu  of  mind,  and  an  ambition  of  approving 
Ives  the  broacher*  and  maintainer*  of 
paradoxes. 
Anne*.  en  Glanatle,  jr.  (16S2,)  p.  249. 

Hu'rfisn.  adj.  [from  huff.]  Arrogant; 

insolent ;  hectoring. 
Hu'ffishly.  adv.  [from  huffish."]  With 
arrogant    petulance ;    with  bullying 
bluster. 

Hu'ffishness.  n.  i.  Petulance  ;  arro- 
gance ;  noisy  bluster. 

To  HUG.t  v.  a.  [hepan,  Saiion,  to  hedge, 
to  enclose.] 

1.  To  press  close  in  an  embrace. 

He  bawept  my  fortune, 
And  hugt'i  me  in  hi*  arm*.  SAuAjrsjore. 

What  would  not  be  do  now  to  Aug  tbe  creature 
that  had  given  him  so  admirable  a  serenade ! 

L'Ettretngt. 
Ev'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  tbey  confew. 
And  Aug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bosom  press. 

Irrydeii. 

King  Xerxes  was  enamoured  upon  an  oak, 
which  be  would  Aug  and  kiaa. 


2.  To  foodie;  to  treat  with 
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I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends. 
And  wrll.ptac'd  words  of  glueing  courtesy, 
Bsitcd  with  rewwn*  not  unplaiisiblc, 
Wind  \nv  into  llie  easy-hearted  nun, 
And  hug  him  into  sn»m.  Miilon,  Comus. 

We  hug  deformities,  if  they  bear  o.ir  ramn. 

GlaotUU. 


rival, 


yourself, 
hug  your 


;  book, 
/fasremmort. 
Though  tbey  know  thnt  t)K  flatterer  knows  the 
falsehood  of  bu  om  rUucrirt,  yet  tbey  lore  me 
impostor,  and  with  both  arms  kug  the  abuse. 

Sju(*. 

Marl  with  wliat  joy  lie  Akji  the  dear  discovery. 


To  hold  fast. 

Age  makes  us  ritual  fondly  /tug  and  retain  the 
good  things,  of  life,  when  we  have  the  leaM  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  tlirm. 

4.  To  gripe  in  wrestling. 


Immensely ;  enormously. 

Who  cries  out  on  uri 


To  applaud 
ou  account 


ot 


congratulate  one  s 
supposed  advantage  or 
superiority. 

These  sliail  be  declared  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 

hugged  thenueU<et  as  the  only  favourite*  of  heaven, 
and  warmed  their  bunds  by  their  own  fantastical 
fires,  wIk>  flew  aloft,  on  the  wings  of  imagination, 
•nd  proudly  looked  down  upon  the  modest  and 
humble  believer :  —  these,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
shall  then  he  cut  out.       Otimville,  Serm.  p.  !U5. 

Not  to  mention  the  wonderful  delight  of  libel- 
ling men  in  power,  and  hugging  yourerlf  in  ■ 
corner  with  mighty  satisfaction  for  what  you  haw 
done.  Swift,  Exam.  No.  26. 

Huo.t  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
t.  Close  embrace. 

Why  lhcH»  close  huga  f  I  owe  my  shame  to  him. 

Coy. 

2.  A  particular  gripe  in  wrestling,  called 
u  Cornisli  hug. 

Knock  down,  was  the  word  In  the  civil  wars, 
and  we  generally  added  to  this  skill  the  know^-tlge 
of  the  Cornish  hug,  as  well  as  the  grapple,  to  play 
with  hand  and  foot.  Totfrr,  No.  173. 

IIUGE.t  adj.  [hoogh,  high,  Dutch.  Dr. 
Johnjon. — It  is  From  the  old  Fr.  ahugue, 
"  enorme,  grand."  Roquefort.] 

1.  Vast ;  immense. 

l<et  the  state  of  the  people  of  God,  when  they 
were  in  the  house  of  ttondagc,  and  tbelr  manner 
of  serving  God  iu  a  strange  land,  be  compared 
with  th-it  which  Canaan  and  Jerusalem  did  afford ; 
and  who  serth  not  what  huge  difference  there  was 
between  them?  Under. 

This  space  of  earth  is  us  huge,  as  that  it  equal  letli 
in  greatness,  not  only  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa, 
but  America.  jibbot. 

•i.  Very  great. 

The  mountain  Aau>e.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  dicir  gait, 
Ti'tnpcst  the  ocean ;  there  leviathan, 
Ituxrtl  of  living  creatures,  in  the  deep 
Stretch'd  like  a  iieomonlory,  sleeps  or  swims 
And  teems  a  moving  land.  Milan,  P.  L. 

3.  Great  even  to  deformity  or  tcrribleness. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  hugt  feeder. 

Shniifiemr. 

Tiirough  forest  Aiuy,  and  long  unravell'd  heaths, 
Willi  desolation  brown,  lie  wanders  waste. 

Thum*on. 

4.  Having  any  quality  in  a  great  or  high 
degree. 

The  mercy,  and  the  pardon,  and  the  huge  mo. 
deration  of  tint  court.  Hammond,  »'orh,  Iv.  SOS. 
I  le  received  admonition  always  as  aiigr  kindness. 

Frit,  JUfr  Hantmmd. 

Hu'oei.y.+  adv.  [from  huge.] 


pride, 

That  can  tin-rein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Doth  it  not  flow  as  kugety  a*  the  sea?  Snattpeare. 

2.  Greatly;  very  much. 

Sonic  think  it  is  enough,  in  all  instances,  if  they 
pray  hugely  and  fervently. 

Hp.  Taytor.Senn.  (I  C5.1,)  p.  1 31. 
Thrir  case  is  hugely  suspicious,  though  they  then 
repent  and  call  for  mercy. 

/ijj.  Taylor,  Hnty  Dying,  %  4.  ch.  5. 
A  thing  so  hugeiy  pleasurable. 

Hammond,  Jforib,  iv.  -479, 
It  was  hugety  acciiU-ntal,  that  Juash  king  of 
Krarl,  luring  commanded  by  Ok-  prophet  to  strike 
upon  the  ground,  (2  Kings,  xiii. :  should  strike  no 
iiftcncr  than  just  three  times   South,  Serm.  i.  SW. 

I  am  hugriy  bent  to  believe,  that  whenever  you 
concern  yourselves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  fur  our  good. 

Suift. 

Hu'oESK.ss.f  n.  t.  [from  huge.] 
1.  Enormous  bulk  ;  grcatne&is. 


l'nr  thuugh,  in  hu) 


tlut  hlacke  fleet  of 


Did  farre  surpass? ;  yet  w«»  it  farrc  more  slow 
In  nimble  stirrage  wafting  to  and  fro. 

Mir.  fur  Mag.  p.  820. 

2.  Utmost  extent.  Not  in  use. 

My  mistress  enceedj  in  goodness  the  h  ucenru  of 
your  unworthy  thinking.  Sh<iktpeore. 

IIu'tiEOiis.*  adj.  [from  huge.']  A  low  word 
for  vast  or  enormous. 

Hu'r.oBHMutKiER.t  »•  *•  [corrupted  per- 
haps from  hug  er  morcker,  or  hug  in  the 
dark.  Marcher  in  Danish  is  darkness, 
whence  our  murky.  It  is  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  hoker  moier.  Hokrr,  in 
Chaucer,  is  peeviih,  crossgrained,  of 
which  maker  may  be  only  a  ludicrous  re- 
duplication. Hooke  is  likewise  in  Ger- 
man a  corner,  and  moky  is  in  English 
dark.  I  know  not  how  to  determine.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  This  expression  was  also 
written  hucker  mucker,  with  the  same 
meaning  of  in  secret.  "  They  should  not 
have  lurked  all  this  while  in  hucker 
mucker."  Staplcton,  Fort,  of  the  Faith, 
1565.  fol.  88.  "  The  matter  hushed  up 
in  hucker  mucker."  Watson,  Quodlibet* 
of  Rel.  and  State,  1602.  p.  14.  This 
directs  us  to  the  German  mucken,  to 
mutter,  to  speak  low,  as  the  probable 
etymon  of  part  of  the  word.  "  They  — 
in  hugger  mugger  muttred  what  they 
durst."  Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  457.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  under  the  similar  Scottish  ex- 
pression hudge  mudge,  notices  also  the 
Icel.  miugg,  secretly,  as  the  basis  of  it, 
which  Ihre,  he  adds,  inclines  to  deduce 
from  the  German  mucken.  Of  the  alli- 
ance of  the  former  part  of  the  expression, 
viz.  hugger,  hudge,  or  hucker,  to  the 
Teut.  hugghen,  and  the  Saxon  hojan, 
to  mind,  to  observe,  which  Skinner  and 
Dr.  Jamicson  state,  there  may  be  doubt. 
To  hugger  appears  to  have  been  a  cant 
term  tor  to  lurk  about,  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  as  Stccvcns  remarks  in  a  note 
on  huggcrmugger,  in  Shakspcare.]  Se- 
crecy; bye-place. 

The  patrimony  which  a  few 
Now  hold  in  Ausecrmn-grr  in  their  hand, 
And  aU  the  rest  do  rob  of  good,  and  land. 

,  Huh.  Tale. 


We  have  done  but  greenly, 
In  huggcrmugger  to  inter  him.  Shaft 

But  if  I  can  but  6nd  them  out, 
Where  e'er  th'  in  huggermuggrr  Itirk, 
I'll  make  them  rue  their  handy  work.  HudOras. 

'fhrre's  a  distinction  betwixt  s>  hat's  done  openly 
and  Iwrefacvd,  and  a  thing  Hart's  done  in  hugger-' 
mugger,  under  a  seal  of  sccrecv  and  concealment. 

;.'. 


Hu'ouesot.*  m.  i.  ['I "here  have  been  many 
funciful  derivations  of  this  word  pro- 
posed. The  most  rational  is  that  of 
Eignott,  confederates,  which  Voltaire 
and  others  have  given,  from  the  German 
eidgnutsen ;  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a 
corrupt  pronunciation.  The  term  of 
Huguenot  had  its  rise  in  1560;  that  of 
Eignot,  at  the  beginning  of  that  cen- 
tury. "  Nouveau  sujet  de  division  dans 
Geneve.  Ce  fut  alors  (1513)  qu'ony 
vit  naUre  les  tltres  A'Eignott,  et  de 
Mammelus ;  par  leagues  les  deux  parties 
se  distingufrent.  Les  Eigtwts  etoient 
ceux  qui  tenoient  pour  la  liberie  de  la 
patrie.  —  On  les  appelloient  ainsi,  parce 
qu'ils  aimoient  la  liberie,  comme  les 
Cantons  Suisses,  qui  s'appcllent  en  leur 
langue  eidgnasscn,  e'est  a  dire,  confede- 
rez.  De  la  est  venu  vraisemblable- 
ment  le  nom  des  Huguenott,"  Ruchat, 
Reform,  de  la  Suisse,  vol.  i.  p.  147.] 
One  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France ; 
a  French  Calvinist. 

Mncray  tells  us,  that  the  name  of  Huguenoti, 
or  Fidnos,  [so  printed  by  Dryden,  but  evidently 
mistaken  for  Euignos$ett  EvSgnouen,]  from  whence 
it  was  corrupted,  signiSes  league,  or  osvaemtion, 
in  the  Swiss  language ;  and  was  brought,  together 
with  the  sect,  from  Geneva  into  France. 

Drytten,  Potter.  U>  the  Hut.  of  the  League. 

Hii'cuemotism.*  n.  t .  [from  huguenot .  Fr. 
huguenoterie.']  The  profession  or  prin- 
ciples of  an  Huguenot. 

Sherwood,  and  Bailey. 

Hu'ciy.t  adj.  Vast;  great;  hufje.  Not  to 
use,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  only 
Carew.  He  had  forgotten  Dryden  and 
others. 

This  hugy  rock  one  ringer's  force  apparently 
will  move.  Crime,  .Vsur.  of  Otrnuvdl. 

The  wide  waste  places,  and  the  hugie  plain. 

Sarhitle,  Induct.  Mir.  for  Mag. 
Scarce  bad  he  Cnrsh'd,  wben  with  speckled  pride, 
A  serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide  ; 
His  kugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll'd. 
Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  but  streak'd  wAh 
scaly  gold.  Ihyden,  jSn.  v. 

Hu'isiieh.*  n.  s.  [French,  huissier."]  An 
attendant :  a  door-keeper.  Now  written 
tuhcr.    See  (J&her. 
It  makes  huuhert  serviceable  men, 

IT.  Jotvon,  Fi'reTl. 

HuKE.f  n.  i.  [Dr.  Johnson  merely  cites 
the  Fr.  huque ;  but  that  is  from  the  Teut. 
huycke.  Our  old  lexicography  calls  it 
"  a  Dutch  attire,  covering  the  head,  face, 
and  all  the  body."  Bullokar,  and  Cocke- 
rant.  Cotgrave  describes  it  as  a  "  Dutch 
"  mantle,  or  a  Dutch  woman's  man  lie." 
The  low  Latin  huca,  as  well  as  the  Fr. 
huque,  whether  a  mantle,  hood,  or  robo, 
appears  to  have  been  worn  by  both 
sexes.  See  Du  Cango  and  Lacomb*. 
KUiau  say*  that  the  Teut.  huycke  is  the 
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same  a*  hoedke,  from  hoeden,  to  cover. 
Our  word  has  been  written  also  hyke.] 
A  cloak ;  a  mantle. 

At  we  were  thus  in  cooffrcncc  there  came  one 
that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger  in  a  rich  hulir. 

Bacon,  Xew  Atlanta. 

HULCH.*  n.  t.  [from  the  Su.  Goth,  hulkig, 
convex.]  A  bunch  ;  a  bump ;  any  round 
swelling,  as  a  hulch  in  the  back. 

Cntgraw,  and  Sherwood. 

Hulchba'cked.*  adj.  [hulch  and  hack.'] 
Crook-backed;  having  bent  or  crump 
shoulders.        Cotgraxx,  and  Slierxvood. 

Hu'lched.*  adj.  [from  hulch.]  Swollen; 
puffed  up.        Co/grave,  and  S/teruood. 

Hu'lchy.*  adj.  [from  hulch.]  Much 
swelling ;  gibbous.  Sherwood. 

Hu'let.*  See  Howlet. 

HuLK.t  n.  s.  [Su.  Goth.  hoik.  Serenius 
and  lhre.  From  holka,  to  excavate;  hoi, 
hollow.  Others,  from  the  Gr.  o'tyi,-. 
"  Ship?  of  burden,  which  the  Roman 
authors  call  "  naves  oneraria?,"  and  the 
Grecian  atyruui  and  aXx&i,-,  whence  the 
name  of  our  hulks  may  properly  be  de- 
rived, served  for  the  conveyance  of 
victuals,  Sec."  Kennet,  Rom.  Antiq.  ii. 
iv.  20.  Dr.  Johnson,  under  hull,  admits 
tliat  hulk  seems  originally  to  have  signi- 
fied not  merely  the  body  or  hull,  but  a 
whole  ship  of  burden,  heavy  and  bulky. 
Yet  here,  in  its  proper  place,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  it.  The  Saxon  hulce  is  de- 
scribed as  a  light,  swift  ship  ;  the  Teut. 
A  ulkr,  as  a  large  and  heavy  one,  "  navis 
oneraria,  navigium  latum  vast  unique." 
Kilian.] 

1.  A  ship :  a  vessel  of  burden  ;  "  a  broad 
ship."  Huloet. 

The  mawj  anchors  wai'd. 
One  English  ship,  two  hulh  of  Holland,  aid 
(o  such  a  pinch.  Mir.  fir  Mag.  p.  •«  H. 

3.  The  body  of  a  ship. 

There's  a  whole  merchant')  venture  of  Bour- 
desuv,  stuff1  in  him  :  you  have  nut  seen  a  hullr 
belter  stuffed  in  the  liold.  Shaktjicare. 
The  custom  of  gi'ing  the  colour  of  the  m  lo 
sail*,  and  msriwrs  of  their  fly-hoots,  to 
i  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the 
Arbulhnat. 

They  Argo's  hulk  will  tax, 
And  kth|k  her  pitchy  sides  for  wax.  Svift. 

The  sooty  hulh 
Stevr'd  sluggish  on.  Thtmun. 

3.  Any  thing  bulky  and  unweildy.  This 
sense  is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  England ;  as,  a  hulk  of  a  fellow. 

And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir 
John, 

Is  prisoner  to  your  sou.  Shakipeare. 

The  kulek  of  a  tall  Bra  banter,  behind  whom  I 
stood  in  the  comer  of  a  street,  shadowed  me  from 
notice.  Bp.  Hall,  Spec,  of  Ail  Life,  p.  2C. 

To  Hulk.  v.  a.  To  exenterate :  as,  to  hulk 
a  hare.  Ainttvorlk. 

Hu'lkt.*  adj.  [from  hulk.]  This  is  a 
colloquial  term  io  many  parts  of  England, 
for  a  heavy,  large,  or  unweildy  person. 

HULL.T  [Ituljan,  Gothick,  to  cover. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Germ.  htdlen,  the  same. 
See  To  Hele,  and  To  Hill.  «  Hull 
of  a  nut,  Ac.  That  by  which  the  nut  is 
covered.  Hull  of  a  ship.  That  part  which 
is  covered  in  the  water."  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 

VOL.  II. 


Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  383.  In  the 
sertion,  Mr.  Tooke  is  supported  by  pre- 
ceding etymologists ;  to  the  latter  differ- 
ence of  opinion  may  be  safely  objected, 
in  following  Hire's  derivation  of  hoik, 
i.  e.  Attic,  from  the  verb  signifying  to 
hollow  out;  a  term,  he  says,  originally 
applied  to  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
out,  the  first  vessel  of  the  Scythians.] 

1.  The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing: 
the  outer  covering;  as,  the  hull  of  a  nut 
covers  the  shell. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship;  the  hulk.  Hull 
and  hulk  are  now  confounded ;  but  hulk 
seems  originally  to  have  signified  not 
merely  the  body  or  hull,  but  a  whole 
ship  of  burden,  heavy  and  bulky. 

Deep  in  their  hull*  our  deadly  bullets  light. 
And  through  the  yielding  plank*  s  passage  llud. 

Dryden. 

So  many  arts  hath  tlx  Divine  Wisdom  put  to- 
gether, only  for  the  hull  and  tackle  of  a  clunking 
creature.  Grew. 

3.  To  lie  a  Hull.  Spoken  of  a  ship,  either 
in  a  dead  calm  or  a  storm,  when  she 
cannot  carry  all  her  sails ;  or  her  masts 
arc  taken  down  or  gone,  and  she  is  left 
at  the  direction  of  the  waves. 

We  took  in  our  sail,  and  lay  a  hull,  tost  suffi- 
ciently. Str  T.  Herbert,  Trm.  p.  398. 
Like  a  ship  at  hull  and  becalmed. 

Hammond,  Moras,  it.  655. 

To  Hull.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  float; 
to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  the  water  with- 
out sails  or  rudder. 

They  saw  a  sight  full  of  piteous  strangeness ;  a 
ship,  or  rather  the  carcase  of  the  ship,  or  rather 
some  few  bones  of  the  carcase,  huffing  there,  part 
broken,  part  Imrncd,  and  part  drowned.  Sidney. 

Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir,  here  lies  your  way. 
—  No,  good  swabber,  I  am  to  hull  here  a  Utile 
longer.  Skahjxart. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  the  ark  Won  the  flood. 

Jlfiton,  P.  L. 

reople  walking  down  upon  the  shore  > 
what  come  Dulling  toward  them.  L 
To  Hull.*  v.  a. 

1 .  To  peel  off  the  hull  or  husk  of  any  seed. 

The  male  will  tit  A  the  seeds  for  bis  consort  with 
his  bill,  and  present  tliem  to  her  in  this  state. 

Latham,  Synapt,  i.  310. 

2.  To  fire  cannon  balls  into  the  hull  of  a 
ship,  within  the  point-plank  rank. 

Chambers . 

Hu'lly.  adj.  [from  hulk]  Siliquose;  husky. 

Ainnvorth. 

Hu'lver.  n.  t.  Holly. 

Save  hulver  and  thorn,  thereof  Hail  for  to  make. 

Tuner. 

To  HUM.f  v.  n.  [hommcUn,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  make  the  noise  of  bees. 

An  airy  nation  flew. 
Duck  as  tlie  humming  bees 
dew 

In  summer's  heat.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing 
sound. 

I  think  he'll  hear  me  i  yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Coroinius,  much  unhcarta  me. 

Shaltpearr. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  Aunts;  aa  who  should  say.  You'll  rue.  Shah. 

3.  To  make  a  confused  noise,  like  that  of 
bustling  crowds  at  a  distance. 

The  city  swarms  intense :  the  publick  haunt, 
Full  of  each  theme  and  warm  with  mii'd  discourse, 
Humi  indistinct.  Thornton,  Winter. 


4.  To  pause  in  speaking,  and  supply  the 
interval  with  an  audible  emission  of 
breath. 

Having  pump'd  up  all  bis  wit, 
And  humm'd  upon  it,  dius  be  writ.  HuduWas. 

I  still  acquicse'd, 
And  never  humm'd  and  baw'd  sedition, 
Nor  snuffled  treason.  Hudihr^n. 

Hie  man  lay  humming  and  hawing  a  good  while ; 
but,  in  the  end.  he  gave  up  himself  to  the  physi- 


.?.  To  make  a  low  dull  noise ;  to  murmur. 

Humming  rivers,  by  hit  cabin  creeping, 
Rock  toft  his  slumbering  thoughts  in  quiet  ease. 

P.  FtetcJu-r,  Pxk.  EcU  ii.  I?. 
Still  hum  minion,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep, 
And  lash'd  to  long,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 

l'opt. 

6.  To  express  applause.  Approbation  was 
commonly  expressed  in  publick  assem- 
blies by  a  hum,  about  a  century  ago. 
Here  the  spectators  hummed.  — — 
Ld.  Ch.  Baron.   Gentlemen,  this  humming  is 
not  at  all  becoming  the  gravity  of  this  court. 

Trudafihe  Begiadtt,  (1660.)  fol.  49.  b. 

To  Hum.*  v.  a. 

1.  To  applaud.    See  the  last  sense  of  the 
verb  neuter. 

The  better  sort  among  litem  will  confess  it  a 
rare  matter  to  bear  a  true  edifying  sermon  io 
either  of  their  great  churches ;  and  that  such  as 
sr»  most  hummed  and  applauded  there,  would  be 
scarcely  suffered  the  second  hearing  in  a  grave 
congregation  of  pious  Christians. 

Milton,  Apology  fir  Smeciymnuui- 

2.  To  sing  low ;  to  utter  murmuringly  or 
indistinctly. 

Hum  half  a  tune.  Pope. 
The  wild  wind  hum*  the  sullen  song  to  night. 

JtVe.  G.  Butt,  Ode,  (1760.) 

3.  To  cause  to  hum  or  make  a  dull  noise : 
as,  to  hum  a  gig  or  top. 

4.  To  impose  upon  a  person.    See  the 
eighth  sense  of  the  substantive  Hum. 

HuM.f  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  noise  of  bees  or  insects. 

To  Idack  Hecat's  summons. 
The  shard. born  beetle,  with  bis  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  prat,    Shahp.  Math. 


Nor 


undelighlfun*  the  cca^Ies**-™, 


Tol 


2.  A  low  confused  noise,  as  of  bustling 
crouds  at  a  distance. 

night, 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 

Shabpeare,  Hen.  V. 
Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men.  Milton,  L'AU. 

One  theatre  there  is  of  vast  resort. 
Which  wbilomc  of  requests  was  call'd  the  court ; 
But  now  the  great  eichange  of  news  'tis  bight. 
And  full  of  hum  and  bun  from  noon  till  night. 

Dryden. 

3.  Any  low  dull  noise. 

Who  sat  the  nearest,  by  tho  words  o'ercome, 
Slept  fast ;  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hoi.  Pope. 

4.  A  pause  with  an  inarticulate  sound. 

These  shrugs,  tlirac  humi  and  haws, 
When  you  have  said  she's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest.  Shaktp.  H  int.  Tale. 

Your  cacuso  want  some  grains  lu  make  than 
current :  hum  and  ha  will  not  do  the  business. 

Dryden,  Sjmn.  Friar. 

5.  In  Hudibras  it  seems  used  for  ham,  Dr. 
Johnson  says :  where,  however,  the  word 
is  not  hum,  but  bum. 

3  c 
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6.  An  expression  of  applause. 

You  hour  a  fmm  in  the  right  plaor.  Sped. 

7.  Formerly  a  strong  liquor  drunk  by  the 
common  people ;  whence,  perhaps,  the 
application  of  humming  to  ale.  See 
Hum 


Shew 

The  taking  of  tobacco,  with  which  the 
Is  so  delighted  :  _  and  calls  for  hum. 
You  token  of  strong  waters  and  tobacco, 
Mark  thia,  B.  Jimum,  Dev.  u  an  Aa. 

8.  A  jest ;  a  low  trick ;  a  hoax.  [It  is  also 
used  in  Scotland  ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  no- 
tices, with  Screnius,  the  Su.  Goth,  hum, 
an  uncertain  rumour,  a  slight  suspicion  ; 
the  origin  of  which  is  unknown.) 
A  landlord  of  Dith  put  upon  roe  a  outer  A  urn. 

A/eg.  Oxford  Sauiage. 
Hum.  interject.    A  sound  implying  doubt 
and  deliberation. 

Let  not  your  ears  despite  Uw  heaviest  wound 
That  erer  yet  they  heard. 

—  Hum  I  I  guess  at  it.       Ssoirieorr,  Uazbeth. 

See  tir  Robert—  hum! 
And  never  laugh  for  all  my  life  to  coin*.  Pane. 
HUMAN,  adj.  [humanut,  I  Jit.  human 
Fr.] 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man. 

It  will  never  be  aiked  whether  lie  be  a  gentle- 
man born,  but  whether  ho  be  a  Annum  creature? 

.  Swift. 

2.  Belonging  to  man. 

The  king  b  but  a  man  at  I  am:  the  riolet 
amelU  to  him  a*  it  doth  to  me ;  all  hit  tenses  bare 
but  human  condition!.  Shahrpeart. 

For  man  to  tell  how  annum  lib  began 
It  hard  j  for  who  hiimelf  beginning  knew  ? 

Mitten,  P.  L. 
Thee,  serpent,  subuTtx  beast  of  all  the  Irld, 
I  knew ;  hut  not  with  human  voice  indu'd. 

StUtvn,  P.  L. 

Intuitive  knowledge  needs  no  prubstioit,  i;or  can 
have  any,  tins  being  the  highest  of  all  Sanson  cer- 
tainty. IjkMx. 
Htr'M asatbv*  part.  adj.  [from  human.'] 
Invested  with  humanity. 

Of  your  taying  it  fulloweth,  that  the  bread  it 
humanate  or  incarnate. 

Abp.  Cmnmrr,  Anew.  Id  lift.  Gardiner,  p.  3S9. 
HUMA'NE.  adj.   [humaine,  Fr.]  Kind; 
civil ;  benevolent ;  good-natured. 

I/ore  of  others  if  it  he  not  spent  upon  a  few, 
doth  naturally  spread  itself  toward*  many,  and 
maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable. 

Bacon. 

Envy,  malicr,  covetousnem,  and  revenge  are 
abolished :  a  new  race  of  virtue*  and  gram,  more 
divine,  mare  moral,  more  humane,  are  planted  in 
their  stead.  Amir. 

HtrMA'NKLV.  adv.  [from humane.']  Kindly; 
with  good-nature. 

If  they  would  yield  us  the  superfluity,  aliil*  it 
ware  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they  relieved  us 
humanely.  Shabjtearc. 

HwsiVninms.*  m.  i.  [from  humane.]  Ten- 
derness;  humanity.  Scott. 
Htr'MANisT.t  n.  t.  [humanirie,  Fr.]  A 
philologer ;  a  grammarian  ;  a  term  used 
in  the  schools  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  without  any  example,  and  without 
noticing  that  it  is  well  used  by  our  own 
writers  for  one  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature. 

Physicians  use  commonly  to  intend  some  other 
art  or  practice,  which  they  fancy  more  than  thoir 
profession  ;  for  you  shall  have  of  them  antiquaries, 
poets  humanist  statesmen,  merchants  divines; 
and  in  retry  of  those  better  teen  than  in  tbtir  pro- 
,  Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  2. 
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Of  alt  sorts  of  men  in  the  world,  none  repute 
llicm-*:!vt'i,  or  are  reputed  by  others  wiser,  than 
the  profound  auatantat  and  cunning  politician. 

Junius  Sin  Stigmal.  p.  60S. 

HtjMA'siTY.f  »•«•  [humaniU,  Yr.  humani- 
tat,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  nature  of  man. 

Look  to  thyself ;  reach  not  beyond  ttmanity. 

Svlwy- 

A  rarer  spirit  never  did  steer  humanity.  Shahs. 

The  middle  of  humanity  Liou  never  krwwest, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  Shahpaurt. 

To  preserve  the  Hebrew  intire  and  uncorrupt, 
there  hath  been  used  the  highest  caution  humanity 
could  invent.  .Brown. 

2.  Humankind;  the  collective  body  of 
mankind. 

If  be  can  untie  Ihoas  knots  he  is  able  to  teach 
all  humanity,  and  will  do  well  to  oblige  mankind 
by  his  informations  GtanvitU. 

3.  Benevolence;  tenderness. 

All  men  ought  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  com- 
mon offices  of  humanity  and  friendship  in  diversity 
of  opinions  Locke. 

How  few,  like  thee,  enquire  the  wrest  lied  out, 
And  court  die  offices  of  toft  humanity? 
Like  thee  reserve  their  raiment  for  the  naked. 
Reach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crying  orphan. 
Or  mis  their  pitying  Iran  wldi  those  that  weep  ? 

Bam. 

*.  Philology;  grammatical  studies.  In 
Scotland,  humanioret  literas.  The  French 
so  use  let  humanitit. 

If  then  we  may  spend  tome  of  yong  y ceres  in 
studies  of  humanity;  what  better  and  more  tweet 
study  is  there  for  a  young  man  than  Povtrie  ? 

Horriugivn,  ApoUyy  if  Poetry. 
A  man  but  young. 
Yet  old  in  judgement ;  Uieorick  and  practick 
In  all  humanity.  itaunnger,  fatal  Doury. 

The  most  eminent  scholars  which  England 
produced  both  in  philosophy  and  Auntanify. 

Wurtun. 

To  Hv'manize.  v.a.  [humaniter,  Fr.]  To 
soften;  to  make  susceptive  of  tender- 
ness or  benevolence. 

Here  will  I  paint  the  characters  of  woe,  — 
And  here  my  faithful  tears  in  showers  shall  Bow, 
To  humanist  the  flints  whereon  I  tread.  Jr'oUea. 

Wit*  it  the  business  of  magick  to  humanut  our 
natures  with  compassion,  forgiveness  and  all  the 
instances  of  the  most  extensive  charity  ?  Addison. 

Hu'm ankind.  n.  t.  [human  and  kind.] 
The  race  of  man  ;  mankind. 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconlin'd ; 

A 
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And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yield. 


Hu'maxly.  adv.  [from  human.] 

1.  After  the  notions  of  men;  according  to 
the  power  of  men. 

Thus  the  present  happy  prospect  of  our'affaira, 
humanly  speaking,  rosy  seem  to  promise.  Altrrh. 

2.  Kindly ;  with  good-nature-  This  is  now 
written  humanely. 

Though  learn 'd,  well  fared;  aisd  tliough  well 


bred,  sincere ; 
Jettly  bold,  and  an 


Pope. 


Huma'tios.*   n.  *.    [Lot.  humatio,  from 
humut,  the  ground.]  Interment. 

Chambers. 

Hu'mbird.  n.  t.    [from  hum  and  bird.] 
The  humming  bird. 

All  age-,  hnve  conceived  the  wren  the  least  of 
birds,  yet  our  own  plantations  have  shewed  us  one 
far  lest ;  that  is,  the  humhini,  not  much  esceeding 
a  beetle.  Brou  n. 

HUMBLE,   adj.    Ihumble,  Fr.  humilit, 
Lot.] 

1.  Not  proud;  modert ;  not  arrogant. 
5 


Now  we  have  shewn  our  power. 
Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a-doing.      Shahnnwe,  CorioL 

Thy  humble  servant  vowt  obedience. 
And  faithful  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

Shnhpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

We  should  be  as  AtmstsV  in  our  imperfections 
and  sins  aa  Christ  was  in  the  fulness  of  lb*  spirit, 
great  wiping,  and  perfect  life. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Bute  of  taint  Boly. 

You,  if  an  humble  hiivbend,  may  request. 
Provide  and  order  all  things  for  the  beat.  Dryd. 

Ten  thousand  trifles  light  as  these. 
Nor  can  my  rage  nor  anger  move : 
She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please ; 
And  she  must  surfer,  who  can  love.  Prior. 

',.  Low ;  not  high  ;  not  great. 

The  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Tby  fellow. poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  rausick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  CWrv. 

Denied  what  ev'ry  wretch  obtains  of  fate, 
An  humble  roof  ami  an  < 

Ah !  prince,  had* 
which  dwell 

With  humbler  fortunes  umu  wooldst  curse  thy 
royalty !  Borne. 
Far  humbler  thlce  suit  my  last  condition.  Smith. 

To  Hu'mblk.  ».  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  humble  ;  to  make  submissive  ; 
to  make  to  bow  down  with  humility. 

Take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heave 
plagues 

Hare  humbled  to  all  strokes.      SlWbu..  K. 

Use  tiecutionrr 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  numfsVd  neck. 
Rut  first  begs  pardon.    Stotrpcnrr,  At  yen  bite  it. 

Humble  yourselves  under  die  mighty  band  of 
Ood,  that  be  may  exalt  you.  1  Pet.  v.  6. 

Hetrkiab  humbled  liimself  for  the  pride  of  hit 
heart.  S  Chrtn. 

Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and  suing 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  end  hate? 

Hilton,  S.  A. 

Let  the  sinner  put  away  the  evil  of  lib  doings, 
and  humble  himself  by  a  speedy  and  sincere  re- 
pentance :  let  him  return  to  Ood,  and  then  let 
bim  be  assured  that  God  will  return  to  him. 

Bogen. 

2.  To  crush ;  to  break  ;  to  subdue ;  to 
mortify. 

We  are  pleated,  by  some  implicit  kind  of  re- 
venge, to  see  him  taken  down  and  humbled  in  hi* 
reputation,  who  bad  so  far  raised  himself  above  us. 


The  mistreat  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Addison,  Cat*. 

Men  that  make  a  kind  of  insult  upon  society, 
ought  to  be  humbled  at  disturbers  of  the  publick 
tranquillity.  FreehMrr. 

Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  me  ran  boast ; 
Though  double  tax'd,  how  liule  have  I  lost ! 

Pm^e. 

3.  To  make  to  condescend. 

This  would  not  be  to  condescend  to  their  capa- 
cities, when  lie  humbhn  lumself  to  speak  to  them, 
but  to  lose  his  design  in  speaking. 

+.  To  bring  down  from  an  height. 

In  process  of  time  the  hig' 
be  humUcd  into  valleys; 
valleys  exalted  into  mountains. 

Jlnhrmll  on  Pnmdcnee. 

Hu'MBi.KBtt-t  n.  t.  [humUe  and  bee. 
What  may  bo  the  true  etvmology  of  this 
word,  I  am  in  doubt.  The  bumblebee  is 
known  to  have  no  *ting.  The  Scotch 
call  a  cow  without  horns  an  humble  aw; 
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to  that  the  word  seems  to  signify  iner- 
nit,  wanting  the  natural  weapons.  Dr. 

Bcattie,  and  Dr.  Johnson  It  is  from 

the  Teut.  hommolen,  botnbura  edere. 
aomc  think  that  the  humbieb  ee  ought 
rather  to  be  called  bumblebee,  from  the 
Lat.  bombus,  on  account  of  the  deepness 
of  its  note.  It  is  so  called  in  many  parte 
of  England.  See  Bumblebee.  Chau- 
cer, however,  uses  bumbling  in  the  sense 
of  bumming,  murmuring,  or  muttering, 
which  at  once  decides  the  etymon: 
Like  to  the  humblinge  aAcr  the  clappe 
'  a  thundringc."  House  of  Faroe,  ii. 
ISl.]    A  buzzing  wild  bee. 

'  The  honeying*  steal  from  the  kumUrhret, 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waien  thigtas. 


adj. 


Ainnmrth. 
[humble  and 


Thh  put*  us  in  mind  once  again  of  tbc  *L  . 

Airier*  and  the  tindvrtioies.  Aurrbury. 
Hl-'mblebee.  «.  *.  An  herb.  Ainstvorih. 
Hu'mblebee  Eater,  tut.    A  fly  that  cats 

the  humblebee. 

Hu  MIL EMOUTH  ED. 

mouth.')    Mild;  meek 
You  are  nuck 
heart 

Hu'mbleness.  n.s.  [from  humble'.]  '' Hu- 
mility; absence  of  pride. 

With  now  true  humhiencit 
They  liKjk'tl  down  to  triumpli  over  pride!  Sidney. 

I  am  rather  with  all  subjected  l.umUriwu  to 
thank  lirr  excellencies,  since  the  duty  thereunto 
gave  me  rather  heart  to  save  myself,  than  to  receive 
thanks.  Sidney. 

It  was  answered  by  ui  all,  in  all  poasible  hum- 
bUrva,  but  yet  with  a  countenance,  that  we  knew 
that  he  spoke  it  but  merrily.  Jfacosv. 

A  gram  of  glory,  mill  with  humblcnat, 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  lethargicknets.  Herbert. 

Hu'mbleplant.  n.  *.    A  species  of  sen- 


To  HUME  CT.  \  " 
To  HUME  CTATE,  ( 


Thc  humbleplanl  is  so  called,  because 
as  soon  as  you  touch  it,  it  prostrates 
itself  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  short  time 
elevates  itself  again :  it  is  raised  in  hot- 
beds-  Mortimer. 
Hv'MBLER.f  it.*,  [from  humble.']  One  that 
humbles  or  subdues  himself  or  others. 

Sherwood. 

Hc'mbles.+  n.  t.  Entrails  of  a  deer.  Sec 
Umbles. 

Humbles 8.1*    n.  t.   fold  Fr.  humblessc.] 
Humbleness ;  humility.  Obsolete. 

And  with  meek  humUouu,  and  afflicted  mood, 
Pardon  far  thee,  and  grace  for  me  intreat.  Spent. 

Hr/MBiiKG.*  ».  t.  [from  humble.]  Humi- 
liation ;  abatement  of  pride. 

Yearly  enjoin'd  some  say,  to  undergo 
This  annual  Astm&fuur  certain  n umber 'd  days, 
To  dr.4,  their  pride  and  joy  for  man  sedue'd. 

iddton,  P.  L. 

Hu  mbly,  adv.  [from  humble.] 
1.  Without  pride ;  with  humility  ;  modest- 
ly ;  with  timorous  modesty. 

They  were  us'd  to  bend, 
To  send  their  smdes  before  litem  to  Achilles, 
To  coraeAaatMy  as  they  us'd  to  creep  to  holy 
altars.  Shahprurr. 
Here  the  tara'd  Euphrates  kumkty  glides, 
And  there  the  (thine  submits  her  swelling  tide*. 

Drydeu. 
I  a  slave,  who,  humbly  proud, 
i  from  the  t 
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In  midit  of  dangers,  fears,  an 
Thy  RvKxInL-w  111  adore; 

And  praise  thee  for  thy  oierci 
A«4humblv  l*>pe  for  more. 

2.  Without  height ; 
Hu'mbuo.«  n.  t.  An 

low  word.    Not  used  In  any 
writings.  See  the  eighth  sense  of  Hum. 

There  is  a  word  very  much  in  vogue  with  the 
people  of  taste  and  fashion,  which  though  it  baa 
not  even  the 44  penumbra*'  of  a  meaning,  yet  makes 
up  the  sum  total  of  the  wit,  sense,  and  judgement 
of  the  aforesaid  people  of  Carta  and  fashion  *  — 
"  This  peace  will  prove  a  confounded  humbug 
upon  the  nation.  —  These  theatrical  managers 
Aumeug  the  town  damnably !"  —  Humbug  is  nei. 
ther  on  KngtwJi  word,  nor  a  derivative  from  *nj 
other  language.  It  is  indeed  a  blackguard  sound, 
mad*  use  of  by  most  people  of  distinction  !  It  is  a 
•ne  make-weight  in  conversation,  and  some  great 
men  deceive  Uwm wives  so  egregiously  as  to  think 
they  mean  something  Iry  it ! 

AluoVni,  vol.  9.  (1731),  p.  41. 

Hu'mdrum.T  adj.  [from  Aunt,  drone,  or 
humming  drone.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  From 
hum,  and  the  Iccl.  draumt,  dull,  melan- 
choly ;  or  drama,  to  proceed  slowly.] 
Dull ;  droni&h  ;  stupid. 

Shall  we,  quoth  sbe,  stand  still  humdrum. 
And  see  stout  Bruin  all  alone. 
By  numbers  basely  overthrown  ?  ttudibrat. 

I  was  talking  with  an  old  humdrum  fellow,  and, 
before  I  had  beard  his  story  out,  was  called  away 
by  business.  Addaan,  nig-Eram.  No.  3. 

a.  [humecto,  Lat. 
A«iwec/fr,Fr.]To 
wet ;  to  moisten. 

The  Nile  and  Niger  do  not  only  moUten  and 
contem perate  the  ah-  by  ti>cir  ciluUtions,  but  re- 
frasli  and  kumrctaJc  the  earth  by  their  annual  in- 
undations. Brwioiw. 

Her  riven  are  divided  into  sluices,  to  humnuut 
tlw  bordering  soil.  Howd,  Pie.  Far. 

The  medicaments  are  of  a  cool  humedmg  qua- 
lity, and  not  too  much  astringent. 

Humect A'tioh.  n.  t.  [humedation,  Fr. 
from  humectate.]  The  act  of  wetting ; 
moistening. 

Plates  of  brass,  applied  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it 
down  from  swelling!  the  cause  is  rcpemnMon, 
without  kumecUUiom,  or  entrance  of  any  body. 

.Baron,  JVel.  Hut. 

That  which  is  concreted  by  eiiiecaiion,  or  e»- 
pretalon  of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humect- 
alien,  as  earth  and  clay.         Brown,  I'utg.  Err. 

Humb'ctive."  adj.  [from  To  humect.] 
Having  the  power  to  wet  or  moisten. 

"ouirudn-watcrs  have  an  humtttm  and 
virtue  within  them,  to  water  and  to 
prosper  and  grow  up. 

Parthtueia  Sacra,  (1633,)  p.  818. 

Hu'meral.  adj.  [humeral,  Fr.  from  hu- 
merus, Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  shoulder. 

The  largest  crooked  needle  should  be  used,  with 
a  ligature,  in  taking  up  the  humrmi  arteries  in 
amputation.  Shar/i. 

Humicuba'tion.  n.t-  [kumi  and  eubo, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  lying  on  the  ground. 

Fasting  and  sackcloth,  and  aslars  and  tears,  and 
kumwubalhm*,  used  to  be  companions  of  repent- 
ance. Bp.  BrnmhaU. 

HU'MID.  adj.  [humide,¥r.humiduf,Lat.] 
Wet ;  moist ;  watery. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
Waters  the  odorous  banks  that  blow 
Flowers  of  mo 
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The  ijoeen,  rocorver'd,  rears  her  humid  ey«, 
And  first  hrr  husband  on  the  poop  espies.  Diydrm. 

If  they  slip  easily,  and  are  of  a  At  site  to  be 
imitated  by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  big  enough  to 
keep  them  in  agitation,  the  body  i*  fluid  ;  mid  if 
■e  be  apt  to  stick  to  things,  it  is  humid. 

AVwtoii,  Optictt. 

Humi'ditt.  n.  t.  [humiditi,  Fr.  from  hu- 
mid.} That  quality  which  we  call  mois- 
ture, or  the  power  of  wetting  other  bo- 
dies. Ft  differs  very  much  from  fluidity, 
depending  altogether  on  the  congrnity 
of  the  component  particles  of  any  Tk>uor 
to  the  pores  or  surfaces  of  such  parti- 
cular bodice  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering 
to.  Thus  quicksilver  is  not  a  moist  li- 
quor, in  respect  to  our  bands  or  clothes, 
and  many  other  things  it  will  not  stick 
to  ;  but  it  may  be  called  so  in  reference 
to  gold,  tin,  or  lead,  to  whose  surfaces 
it  will  presently  adhere.  And  even  wa- 
ter itself,  that  wets  almost  every  thing, 
and  is  the  great  standard  of  humidity,  is 
not  capable  of  wetting  every  thing ;  for 
it  stands  and  runs  easily  on  in  globular 
on  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  and 
many  other  plants ;  and  it  will  not 
wet  the  feath  era  of  ducks,  swans,  and 
other  water-fowl.  Quiney. 

We'lluietMsun«liol<aorn«A«iisiau>,thJaa 
watry  pumpion.  shot 

O  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  <  

liotten  humidity :  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.  Shairpnrt,  Tim.  e/  Athent. 

Young  animals  have  more  tender  fibres,  and 

juices  more  eiaJtcd 


on  Thei . 

To  HU'MILE.*  v.a.  [old  Fr.  humilier.] 
To  humiliate  or  humble.  Obsolete. 

Davyd  ought  to  humyu,  bimaeife. 

Bp.FMtr.Pt.  p.  4. 

Humiliation,  n.t.  [French.] 
1.  Descent  from  greatness ;  act  of  humi- 
lity. 

the  former  was  an  /hinWanfion  of  Daily,  the 
Utter  an  humituttwn  of  manJiood  i  for  which  cause 
there  followed  upon  the  latter  an  rialtauoei  of  that 
which  was  bumbled ;  foe  with  power  be  created 
the  world,  but  restored  it  by  obedience.  BeJtrr. 
Thy  I 
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2.  Mortification;  external  expression  of 
sin  and  unworthiness. 

John  fared  poorly,  according  unlo  the  apparel 
he  wore,  that  is,  of  camel's  hair ;  and  the  doctrine 
he  preached  was  humuudkm  and  rvpeuunoe. 

Brosnt,  Fuig.  Hrr. 

With  stars 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sigln  the  air 

Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sifrn 
t  f  sorrow  unfelgn  d,  and  saatmVMio^mwk.^  ^ 

3.  Abatement  of  pride. 

Il  may  serve  for  a  great  lesson  of  humibatwn  to 
mankind,  to  behuld  the  haluti  and  patulous  of  men 
tramming  over  interest,  friendship,  honour,  and 
tbeir  own  persona]  safety,  as  well  sa  that  of  their 
country.  Suifl. 

Humi'i.ity.  «.  t.  [humilitf,  Fr.] 
1.  Freedom  from  pride;  modesty ;  not  ar- 
rogance. 

When  we  make  profession  of  our  faith,  »e 
stand;  when  we  acknowledge  our  sins,  or  seek 
unto  Ood  for  favour,  we  fall  down ;  \ 
3  C  2 
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gesture  of  constancy  becomelh  us  best  in  die  one, 
.  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility-  /looker. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds 
More  than  (lie  infant  that  is  burn  to  night  ; 
I  tJiauk  my  God  for  ray  huatOUy. 

SAaJujieare,  Rich.  III. 
What  the  h»ight  of  a  king  Umplctli  to  revenge, 
the  kumdily  of  a  Christian  teacbeth  to  forgive. 

King  Charles. 

The  humility  of  the  style  gained  them  many 
f'ru'mis.  Clarendon- 

There  arc  some  that  use 
Humility  tu  serve  their  pride,  and  seem 
Humble  upon  their  way,  to  be  the  prouder 
At  their  wish'd  journey's  end,     Dmham't  Sophy. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  eitol  humility  in  the  oiiiist 
of  honours,  or  In  Ik- gin  a  fast  after  dinner.  South. 

As  bigh  turrets  for  their  airy  steep, 
Bequlre  foundations  In  proportion  deep  ; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upwards  shoot, 
As  to  the  iwtbcr  heavens  they  drive  the  root ; 
So  low  did  Iter  secure  foundation  lye. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.  Dryden. 

2.  Act  of  submission. 

With  these  humililu-s  Uiey  satisfied  the  youog 
king,  and  by  their  bowing  and  bcoding  avoided 
the  present  storm.  Darin. 

Hu'mmek.  n.  f.  [from  hum.']  That  which 
hums  ;  an  applaudcr.  Aitimotih. 

He 'mm inc.*  n.t.  [from  To  hum.] 

1.  The  noise  of  been  or  flics. 

The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buying. 

llacsm. 

So  weary  ben  in  little  colls  repose  ; 
But  if  night  robbers  lift  the  well-stored  luve, 
Au  humming  through  the  wascn  city  grows. 

Dryden. 

Hoarse  Avhuiuji£J  of  unriurobcrM  Sirs. 

Dr.  H'artvn,  Ode  Iv  Evening. 

2.  An  inarticulate  sound. 

Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  heard  •  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
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Hu'moral.t  adj.  [Fr.  humoral.  Cotgrave.] 
Proceeding  trom  the  humour*. 
This  sort  of  fever  is 


3.  A  dull,  unmeaning  noise. 

The  musical  accents  of  the  Indians,  to  us  are 
,  inarticulate  humming? ;  as  are  ours  to  their 
'  c  tuned  organs.  Glantille. 


Hc'mmiko  Ate.*  Sprightly  ale  ;  probably 
from  the  spirituous  liquor  called  hum, 


[humorUto,  Italian 


which  ale  perhaps  displaced  ;  or  from  a 
mixture  of  hum  with  the  malt  liquor,  as 
spirits  are  now  sometimes  mixed  with 
it.    See  the  seventh  sense  of  Hum. 

With  anmwuvjt  oLe  encouraging  bis  test 

Dryden,  Wife  of  Roth's  Tale. 
Rum,  brandy,  gin  with  choicest  smack. 
From  Holland  brought,  Bstnvia's  'rack  ; 

All  these  will  nought  avail, 
To  cheer  a  trolv  British  heart. 
And  lively  spirits  tu  impart. 
Like  humming  nappy  ate. 

Sang  oterlbed  (prrAujrt  inocvsirolrry)  to  Gay. 

Humming  Bird.*    See  Hum-bird. 
Hu  mmock.*  n.t.  [perhaps  a  corruption 
of  hump.]    A  little  hill ;  rising  ground. 

Point  Possesion  bore  N.  N.  E.  about  three 
miles  distance,  and  some  remarkable  hummock  on 
the  nortli.  Ifaunrctuwrth't  Voyagct. 

IIu'mmlms.*  m.  s.  pi.  [ Persian, httmmum, 
a  hot-house.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p. 
318.]  Sweating-places,  or  bath*.  The 
word  is  used  by  u*  only  in  the  plural. 

Artificial  gruu,  having  also  hummums  at  stone 
paved  with  white  marble. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  True.  p.  169. 

The  iiissmuau  (or  sweaung-plttcw;  are  many, 
ialCaibyn  In  Persia.) 

4  Sir  T.  Herbert,  1W  p.  all. 


Hu'morist.J    n.  *. 
humorittt,  Fr.] 

1 .  One  who  conducts  himself  by  his  own 
fancy ;  one  who  gratifies  his  own  hu- 
mour. 

The  notion  of  a  humoriU  is  one  that 
is  greatly  pleased,  or  greatly  displeased, 
with  little  tilings ;  hts  actions  seldom 
directed  by  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things.  Jfattf. 

Many  of  the  rest  were  as  bad  men  as  princes  ; 
humorists  rather  than  of  good  humours. 

Jlrmrn,  Che.  Mar.  Ui.  12. 

Extraordinary  men  of  arts,  in  sll  ages  *re  ge- 
nerally observed  to  be  the  greatest  humorists :  they 
are  so  full  of  the  sweetness  of  thi-ir  own  concep- 
tions that  they  become  morose  when  they  are 
drawn  from  them.         S)mU,  Hut.  R.  S.  p.  .11'".. 

This  humorist  keeps  to  himself  much  more  than 
be  wants,  and  gives  his  superfluities  to  purchase 
beaven. 

2.  One  who  has  odd  conceits. 

Do  ye  see  a  nice  humoral,  that  will  not  dress  a 
dish,  nor  lay  a  clolh,  nor  walk  abroad  on  a  Sun  - 
day, and  yet  make  no  conscience  of  cosening  his 
neighbour  on  the  workday  ? 

lip.  Hall,  Serm.  TU  Hypocrite. 

3.  One  who  is  fond  of  jestiug  ;  a  wag ;  a 
droll. 

An  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
of  men  and  women  —  will  be  of  use  only 
irtsu  for  jests  and  table-talk. 
Sir  T.  nodley.  Lett,  to  Sir  F.  Huron. 
These  poor  gentlemen  endeavour  to  pain  them- 
selves die  reputation  of  wits  »<*i  humourists,  by 
such  monstrous  conceits  as  almost  qualify  them 
for  Bedlam.  Addison,  Sjtecl.  No.  35. 

The  wit  sinks  imperceptibly  into  an  aunsniu-iir. 

Spectator. 

Shakspcnre's  heroes,  and  Jonson'ft  auiuowrsitr. 

Tatter,  No.  12. 

+.  One  who  has  violent  and  peculiar  pas- 
sions. 

By  a  wise  and  timous  Inquisition  the  peccant 
humours  and  *iinsuruo  must  be  discovered  and 
purged,  or  cut  off:  mercy,  in  such  a  case,  in  a 
king,  »  true  cruelty.  Jinan  to  t'dUert. 

Hu'Moaoi  s.t  adj.  [from  humour.] 

1.  Moist ;  humid  ;  damp  ;  dewy. 

The  hvmourmt  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  sight. 

Drayton,  Baron  t  tt'arl,  C.  1 . 
Every  lofty  top,  which  late  Use  Aitstonuu  night 
Bespangled  hod  with  pearl. 

Drayton,  Po/yoli.  8.  13. 
He  hath  hid  himself  among  those  trees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  Aiimorvaij  night. 

Shnhspeure,  Rom.  and  Juliet.  I 

2.  Full  of  grotesque  or  odd  images. 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us,  that  Marsya ! 
was  a  lawyer  who  had  lost  his  cause ;  others  that 
this  passage  alludes  to  the  story  of  the  satyr  ilar- 
syas,  «>  ho  contended  with  Apollo,  which  I  think 
is  more  oum.w-.jiij.  Aiulison  on  Italy. 

3.  Capricious:  irregular;  without  any  rule 
but  the  present  whim. 

I  am  known  to  be  a  fttonottroii*  patrician  ;  said 
to  be  something  imperfect,  in  fm outing  tbe  first 
complaint ;  hasty  niul  tuider-like,  upon  too  trivial 
motion.  Shalt/ieare,  C^iid. 

Thou  fortune's  champion,  tint  do'si  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by, 
To  teach  thee  safety.  Shott/varc,  A".  Join. 

lie's  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  (be  spring  of  day. 

ShoJcspeare,  Hen.  IV. 
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O,  you  awake  dun :  come  away. 
Times  be  short,  are  made  for  play ; 
The  /tumorous  moon  too  will  not  stay  i 
What  doth  make  you  thus  delay  ?      '  li.  Jot 
Vast  is  bis  courage,  boundless  is  his  mind, 

He  that  would  leam  to  pass  a  just  sentence  on 
persons  and  things  must  take  heed  of  a  fanciful 
temper  of  mind,  and  an  tusurosl  conduct  in  his 
affairs.  WaUt,  Logkh. 

4.  Pleasant;  jocular. 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly, 
Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot ; 
And  pensive,  wav'ring,  melancholy, 
Thou  dread'st  and  bop'st  thou  know  a  Dot  what. 

STa  J 

Hu'morously.  adv.  [from  humorous.] 

1.  Merrily;  jocosely. 
A  cabinet  of  medals  Juvenal  calls  very  At»- 

morwusly,  concisum,  argrutum  in  tituJos facurtoue 
minutau  Addison. 

It  has  been  humorously  said,  that  some 
fished  the  very  jokes  for  papers  left  there  by  I 
of  wit. 

2.  Capriciously ;  whimsically. 
We  resolve  by  halves  and  undadviscdly ;  sec 

resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humorously,  upon  no 
reasons  tbat  will  hold.  Ostomy. 


Hu'MoRousNESS.t  n.t.  [from  humorous.] 

1.  Fickleness;  capricious  levity. 

2.  Jocularity  ;  oddticsa  of  conceit. 

3.  Petulance ;  peevishness. 
It  must  be  eitrvme  humouroutnMs  to  deny  a 


Goodman,  Winl.  Ev.  Conf.  P.  iii. 

Hu'M0RSOMR.t  adj.  [from  humour.] 

1.  Peevish ;  petulant. 

I  am  glad  that,  though  you  are  Incredulous 
you  are  not  Asimosirssmr  too. 

Goodman,  Winl.  Fit.  Conf.  P.  iii. 

[This]  seems  to  ntc  very  Auntuurwmr  and  un- 
reasonable. IHackwall,  Saer.  Class,  i.  17. 

2.  Odd;  humorous.  In  this  sense  it  is  less 
used. 

Our  science  cannot  he  inucb   improved  by 
urratles  wire  re  the  wit  of  both  sexes  is  al- 
up  in 


Hu'morsombly.t  adv.  [from  i 
Peevishly ;  petulantly. 

There  is  no  time  of  the  world,  wherein  there  are 
not  very  plainly  the  prints  of  divinity,  and  evi- 
dences of  a  Providence  continually  presiding  over 
the  world,  if  a  man  do  not  AHtsiosrrsunscry  despise 
•hem.  OWnion,  Hint.  Fr.  Conf.  P.  iii. 

HU  MOUR,  n.  s.    [humeur,  Fr. 
Lat.] 

1.  Moisture. 

The  aqueous  atinsotir  of  the  eye  will  tu 
which  is  very  admirable,  seeing  it  hath  the  per- 
spicuity and  fluidity  of  common  water. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

2.  The  different  kind  of  moisture  in  man's 
body,  reckoned  by  the  old  physicians  to 
be  phlegm,  blood,  choler,  and  melan- 
choly, which,  as  they  predominated, 
were  supposed  to  determine  the  temper 
of  mind. 

Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which  proceed 
From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humours  black, 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  iltlton,  S.  A. 

3.  General  turn  or  temper  of  mind. 

As  there  is  no  humour,  to  wbith  i 
poverty  ennnot  make  itself  serviceable : 
there  enow  of  those  of  drsperato  ambition,  t 
their  houses  upon  others  ruin. 
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There  cmmc  a  young  lord,  led  with  the  humour 
of  youth,  which  ever  udnks  Out  good  whose  good- 
n«M  be  sees  not.  Sidney. 

King  3amcs,  as  lie  m  a  prince  of  great  judge- 
ment, so  he  vu  a  prince  of  a  mnfTcllouH  pleasant 
Avmourf  a*  lie  was  going  tlirough  Luscn  by 
Greenwich,  lie  asked  what  town  it  was  ;  tbey  said 
Lusen.  He  asked,  a  good  while  after,  what 
town  i»  thii  we  are  now  in  ?  They  mid  still  it  wa» 
Lusen ;  then,  aaid  the  king,  I  will  be  king  of 
Luscn.  Boom,  Apophthegm*. 

Examine  bow  your  humour  U  inclio'd. 


HUN 


They,  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  know 
hit  kuuumr  to  be  such,  that  he  would  never  coo. 
•train  himself.  Vryden. 

In  caaea  where  it  H  necessary  to  nuke  ex- 
amples, it  la  the  humour  of  the  multitude  to  forget 
the  crime,  and  to  remember  the  punishment. 


Oix^*««u.urorily 


4. 


nsthe  peat. 

Pope. 


Present  disposition. 

It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  tumours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  tlse  blood  -house  of  life.  Shnktpeare. 

Another  thought  her  nobler  humour  fed. 

Fairfax. 

Their  airmen  n  nre  not  to  be  won, 
But  when  they  »re  impos'd  upon.  Hudi!*rai. 
Tempt  not  his  heavy  hand; 

mil  make  hint  in  good  huaumr  with  ua  oil. 

Vryden. 

5.  Grotesque  imagery;  jocularity;  mer- 


wlt, 

>  than  knowledge.  Temple. 
H.  Tendency  to  disease;  morbid  dispo- 


He  deo'wd  himself  nothing  that  Ire  had  a  mind 
to  eat  or  drink,  wbirh  gave  him  a  body  full  of 
humourt,  and  nuulo  his  6u  of  the  gout  frequent 
and  violent.  Temple. 

Tbc  child  lad  a  humour  which  was  cured  by 
the  waters  of  Glastonbury.  Fielding. 

7.  Petulance ;  peevishness. 

Is  my  friend  ail  perfection,  all  virtue  and  dis- 
cretion ?  Ha»  he  not  Aussoiiri  to  he  endured,  as 
weU  as  kindnesses  to  be  enjoyed  ?  Smth. 

8.  A  trick  ;  a  practice. 
I  like  not  lie  humour  of  lying:   he  hath 

in  some  hummr*. ■  I 
I  letter  to  her. 


9,  Caprice;  whim; 


inclin 


In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own 
humoun ;  and  in  consort,  men  are  more  ob- 
noxious to  others'  humourt.  therefore  it  is  good 
to  take  both.  Baton. 

To  Hu'mouu.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 

1.  To  gratify;  to  sooth  by  compliance. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would 
humour  his  men  ;  if  to  hi*  own,  I  would  curry 
with  master  Shallow.  Shtihrprare. 

If  I  were  Brutua  now,  and  he  were  Cawius, 
He  Jiauld  not  humour  me.  Shakrpeart. 
-  Obedience  and  subjection  were  never  enjoined 
by  God  to  humour  tbe  paosions,  lusts  and  vanit' 
of  those  wbo  are  commanded  to  obey  our  gon 
noun.  A'«ri/>. 
You  humour  me,  when  I  am  sick  ; 

hen  I  am  splenelick  1  Pope. 
arc  fowl  of  something  which  strikes 
most,  and  sullen  and  regardless  of 
every  thing  else,  if  they  are  not  humoured  in  that 
fancy.  ValU,  Logic*. 

2.  To  fit ;  to  comply  with. 


To  after  age  thou  slwtt  b*  writ  the  man, 
That  which  smooth  air  could'M  Aumour  best  our 
tongue.  Milton,  Sonnet. 

'Tis  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  musicians  to 
humour  that  invention.    Dryden,  Pref.  to  Albion- 

Kountainbleau  is  situated  among  rocks  and 
woods,  that  give  a  An*  variety  of  aavage  pros  port  a: 
tbc  king  luts  humoured  the  genius  of  the  place, 
and  only  nude  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary 

Hu'mociust.*    Sec  Humorist. 

Ho'moursomk.*    Sec  Humohsomk. 

HUMP.f  n.  s.  [corrupted  perhaps  from 

bump.    See  Bump.    Dr.  Johnson  It 

is  more  probably  from  the  Lat.  «r»oo, 
which  is  the  boss  of  a  buckler,  and  also 
a  tump  or  hillock.J  The  protuberance 
formed  by  a  crooked  back. 


ami ™*       i «x i >  were   iiiaiuni   uy   iviHui,  ■  "i. 

ryes  were  opened  in  tlw  neat  generation,  and  the 
Auisuifell.  Taller. 

Accidents,  as  a  wound,  bruise,  dislocation,  or 
fracture,  may  introduce  hump*,  distortions,  See. 

Chryne,  English  Malady,  cb.  3.  5  0. 

Hu'mpback.    n.  *.     [hump  and  back.} 
Crooked  back  ;  high  shoulders. 

The  chief  of  lire  family  was  born  with  un  hump, 
hack  and  very  high  tvme.  Taller. 

Hu'MPBACitaUJ.t  adj.    Having  a  crooked 
back. 


Dwarfs,  crooke 
errors  of  nature.  7V 


j,  or  humpback'd,  and  other 
umtend.  Of  no.  of  Mexico,  iii.  14. 

To  HUNCH.+  v.  a.  [hutch,  Germ,  a  blow ; 
hntiMltast,  Ice),  to  strike  or  contend 
with  fists,  from  hnosa  ;  Suctb.  know,  to 
pound,  to  beat.  Serinius.] 

1.  To  strike  or  punch  with  the  fists. 

A  great  troop  of  women,  and  their  fellows  at 
their  heels,  ever  and  anon  hunching  and  jualling 
one  another. 

t.'Ftlrangc,  Trans,  of  Quetedo,  p.  MS. 

Jack's  friends  began  to  hunch  and  push  one 
another :  why  don't  you  go  and  cut  the  poor 
fellow  down?  ArbuthntA. 

2.  [llocker,  a  crooked  back,  a  bunch, 
Germ.]   To  crook  the  back. 

Thy  crooked  mind  within  hunch' d  out  thy  back, 
And  waiuler'd  in  tby  limbs.  Vryden. 

Hukch .*  n.  *.    [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  blow;  a  punch.  "  He  gave  me  a 
deadly  hunch. '  Serenitu. 

2.  A  hump;  a  bunch.    [Germ.  hocJcer.] 

Hu'scit backed,  adj.  [hunch  and  back.] 
Having  a  crooked  back. 

His  person  deformed  to  the  highest  degree,  flat- 
nosed,  and  hunchbacked.  L'Ettrange. 

But  I  more  fear  Creon  1 
To  take  that  hunchbaei'd  monster  in  my  arms. 
Tit'  excrescence  of  a  man. 

Vryden  and  Lee,  (Ediput. 
The  second  daughter  was  peevish,  haggard, 

UdordT^  ^^rAfct^.^.^j'jJsJf. 

HU'KDKED.t  adj.  [honderd,  Dutch; 
hunb,  hunbpeh.  Sax-,  from  the  Goth. 
hund.  At  first  the  Gotluck  expression 
for  hund  was  laihun-taihund,  or  taihun- 
tehund,  i.e.  ten  times  ten.  This  was 
abbreviated  into  the  last  syllable.  See 
Lve,  edit.  Manning,  in  V.  Goth,  hund.) 
The  number  consisting  often  multiplied 
by  ten. 

A  hundred  altars  in  bir  temple  smoke, 

>  her  pow'r  invoke. 

Vryden,  A-n. 


HUN 

Many  thousands  had  seen  tba 
our  Saviour,  and  many 

■  of  thei 


HU'KDKKD.  Tt.t. 

1.  A  company,  body,  or  collection  con- 
sisting of  an  hundred. 

Very  few  wili  take  this  proposition,  that  Ootl  is 
pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  himself  com- 
mands, for  an  innate  moral  principle :  whosoever 
doe*  so,  will  bare  reason  to  think  hundred*  of 
propositions  innate.  Lode. 
Lands,  taken  from  the  enemy, 


2.  A  canton  or  division  of  a 
perhaps  once  containing  an 
manors,  [hundredum,  low  Lat.  hund  rede, 
old  Fr.] 

Imposts  upon  merchants  do  seldom  good  to  the 
king's  revenue  ;  for  that  that  he  wins  in  tbe  ava- 
dred,  he  losctb  in  the  shire.  Bacon. 

For  justice  they  had  a  bench  under  a  tree,  where 
Kct  sat,  and  with  him  two  of  every  hundred  whence 


Hu'ndhedbk.*  h.  t.  [hundrtdariut,  low 
Lat.] 

1.  One  of  the  jury  upon  a  controversy, 
dwelling  in  the  hundred  where  the  land 
lies.  Cencel, 

Same  of  the  jury  were  obliged  to  be  returned 
from  the  hundred  in  which  such  vill  lay  ;  and,  if 
none  were  returned,  the  array  might  bo  challenged 
tor  detect  of  hundred***.  Blnctttone. 

2.  One  that  hath  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
hundred,  and  holdeth  the  hundred 
court;  the  bailiff  of  an  hundred.  Cowl. 

Hu'sDREDTii.a^'.[hunr.peonceosona,Sax.] 
The  ordinal  of  an  hundred ;  the  tenth 
ten  times  told. 

We  shall  not  need  to  use  the  hundredth  part  of 
that  time,  which  themselves  bestow  in  making 
invectives.  Hooker. 

If  this  medium  is  rarer  within  the  sun's  body 

hundredth  pan  of  an  inch  from  its  body,  and 
rarer  tbcre  than  at  the  orb  of  Saturn,  I  set)  no 

y  ^  AWen. 

Hung.  The  prettrite  and  part.  past,  of 
hang. 

A  wife  so  hung  with  virtues,  such  a  freight, 
What  mortal  slmildcrs  can  support '.  Vryden,  Jut. 

A  room  that  is  richly  adorned,  and  hung  round 
with  a  great  variety  of  pictures,  strikes  tbe  eye  at 
once.  traits. 

Hu'ncary  Water.*  A  distilled  water, 
so  called  from  a  queen  of  Hungary,  for 
whose  use  it  was  first  prepared.  It  is 
prepared  from  rosemary  flowers. 

HU'KGEK.t  n.  t,  [hunjep,  Sax.  the  past 
participle  of  hyn^pian,  to  hunger,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  Su.  Goth,  hunger,  whence 
also  the  Dutch  hanger.  See  also  To 
Hunger.] 

I .  Desire  of  food  ;  the  pain  felt  from  fast- 
ing. 

An  uneasy  sensation  at  the  stomach 
for  food.  When  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  the  fibres  in  their  natural  tension, 
they  draw  up  so  close  as  to  rub  against 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  that  sensation : 
but  when  they  are  distended  with  food, 
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it  i*  again  removed;  unless  when  a 
person  fasteth  so  long  aa  for  want  of 
spirits,  or  nervous  fluid,  to  have  those 
fibres  grow  too  flaccid  to  corrugate, 
and  then  we  say  a  person  has  fasted 
away  his  stomach.  Quincy, 

Thou  shall  serve  thine  enemies  in  hunger  and 
in  thirst.  Deul.  xxvui.  *S. 

The  nib-acid  part  of  the  animal  spirits,  being 
raat  off  by  the  lower  nerret  upon  the  coatt  of  the 
stomach,  vcllicntes  the  fibres,  and  thereby  pro- 
dare*  the  (com  we  call  kungtr.  Grew. 

Something  viscous,  fist,  and  oily,  remaining  in 
the  stomach,  deatrojrs  the  sensation  of  hunter. 


2.  Any  violent  desire. 

Tint  hnmaicrU!  felicities  we  expect,  do  niturslly 
suggest  the  necessity  of  preparing  our  appetite* 
and  asingrn  for  them,  without  which  heaven  can 
he  no  heaven  to  us.  .Decoy  of  Piety. 

For  kungtr  of  my  gold  I  die.  Dry**. 

To  Htr'KGER.f  v.  n.  [M.  Gothick,  hug- 
grian,  pronounced  hungrian  ;  Sax  hyn- 

l.^To  feel  the  poin  of  hunger, 
Mr  more  taring,  would  be  a.  a 
To  make  mt)  hunger  more.    Skattpnart,  Macbeth. 
At  be  returned  into  the  city,  be  Aangrrot 

St.  Mall.  xxi.  16. 
Widely  they  gape,  and  to  the  eye  they  roar, 
A*  iflhey  hunger'd  for  the  food  they  bore.  Omtey. 
1.  To  desire  with  great  eagerness;  to  long. 
Do'st  thou  *o  hunger  for  my  empty  chair, 
That  tbou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  my  honours, 
Ht'fore  tby  hour  be  ripe?  O,  foolish  youth, 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm 
thee ! 

Stay  but  a  tittle.       Shaktpeare,  Hen.  If.  P.  II. 

I  content  me. 
And  from  the  sting  of  famine  fear  no  bam, 
Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts  that  feed 
Me  hungering  more  10  do  my  father's  will. 

Millm,  P.  R. 

To  Hit'koeb.*  v.  a.  To  famish  ;  as,  to 
hunger  *  person,  that  is,  not  to  allow 
sufficient  food.  Common  in  the  north 
of  England ;  and  used,  perhaps,  in  other 
places. 

Ho'hgbbbit  +  1  adj.  [hunger  and  bit  .• 
Hu'hoerbittsn.  )      huugepbtcen,  Sax. 

Chron.j     Pained  or  weakened  with 

hunger. 

Ilia  strength  shall  be  kungertiUtn.  ^e.xrui.  IS. 
Thyself 

Bred  op  in  poverty  and  straits  at  home ; 

Lost  in  a  desert  here,  and  kungr^il.MUlan,  P.  R. 

Hu'ngered.  *    See  Hukgred. 
Hu'ngehly  .+  adj.  [from  hunger.]  Hungry; 
in  want  of  nourishment. 

Then  came  Covetis,  can  I  him  no  discrire, 
So  hungerhf  and  hollowe,  so  sterndy  he  loknl. 

Fit.  of  P.  Phuvntn,  (ed.  1530.)  fol.  xxiii. 
His  beard 

Crew  thin  and  kungrrly,  and  soetn'd  to  ask 

His  sops  as  be  was  drinking.  Skniiumrt. 

Hu'mgerly.  adv.    With  keen  appetite. 

You  hare  ass'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  kungrrlu  on  your  sight.  SSkoiljxer*. 

They  are  ail  hot  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerty,  and,  when  they're  full, 
They  belch  us.  S*nktpeare. 

To  Hu'ngerstarve.*  v.  a.  [hunger  and 
j*ar»'f.]    To  famish.  Huioei. 

Hu'ff o brst a R vrd.t  adj.  [hunger  and 
ttarved.  Formerly,  hunger-ttarven.  (low- 
er, Coat.  Am.  13.6.  Bp.  Hall,  Sat.i.  I. 
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Starved  with  hunger  j  pinched  by 
of  food. 

All  my  follower*  to  th*  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  6y  like  sliips  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  purau'd  by  kungertlarved  wolves. 

Shaktpeare. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  ku  ngeritarwd  men. 

Shaitpeare. 

Byeitoction  and  oppression,  by  unconscionable 
racking  of  rents  and  wresting  from  them  excessive 
fines,  [they]  make  them  naked  and  hunger-darted. 

Hahmtl  on  Pmidenee,  p.  5»S. 
egjnrs,  wandering  rogue*. 
Hurtm,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  157. 
As  to  some  holy  house  UV  afflicted  came, 
The  kiutgtntnrv'd,  the  naked,  and  the  lame. 
Want  and  diseases,  Red  before  her  name.  Drydm 

Hu'NORBD.f  adj.  [from  hunger.  Usually 
with  an  prefixed,  corresponding  to 
athirtt.]    Pinched  by  want  of  food. 

When  he  had  tasted  forty  days  and  forty  nigbta, 
he  wet  sAerwards  an  hungjed.       Si.  Mail.  iv.  9. 
Odours  do  In  a  small  degree  nourish,  and  we 
I  love  to  smell  hot  bread. 


Hu'korily.  acre,  [from  hungry.']  With 
keen  appetite. 

Thus  much  to  the  kind  rural  gods  vre  owe, 
Who  pity'd  suff* ring  mortals  long  ago ; 
When  on  liarah  acorns  hungrily  they  fed, 
And  gave  'em  nicer  palates,  better  breed. 

Drydcn,  Juv. 

HuyNORY.  adj.  [from  hunger.] 

1.  Feeling  pain  from  want  of  food. 

That  face  of  hi*  the  •angry  cannibals 
Would  not  bare  louch'd,  would  not  lesve  stain'd 
with  blood.  Shakapenrr. 

By  eating  before  he  was  hungry,  and  drinking 
before  he  was  dry,  Ite  was  sure  never  to  cat  or 
drink  much  at  a  time.  7Vm/Vr. 

Tney  that  talk  thus  may  say  Ui 
way*  Hungry,  but  lliat  he  does  not 
wltt-roii  hunger  consists  in  that  very 

Ltd*. 

2.  Not  fat ;  not  fruitful ;  not  prolifick  ; 
more  disposed  to  draw  from  other  sub- 
stances than  to  impart  to  them. 

Cassius  has  a  lean  and  aimgry  look.  ShnJttpeore. 

The  more  fst  water  will  bear  soap  best ;  for  the 
hungry  water  doth  kill  its  unctuous  nature.  Bacon, 

In  rushy  ground*  springe  are  found  at  the  first 
and  second  spit,  aud  sometime*  lower  in  a  hungry 
gravel.  i 

To  the  great  day  of  retribution  our 
refers  us,  for  reaping  die  fruit*  that  we  I 
in  the  most  hungry  and  barren  soil. 

SmnMdgr,  Smn. 

Husks,  n.t.  [huntkur,  sordid,  Icelandic*/) 
A  covetous  sordid  wretch ;  a  miser ;  a 


HUN 

To  HUNT.  v.  a.  [huncian, 

hunb,  a  dog.] 
1.  To  chase  wild  animals. 

The  man  mat  once  did  sell  thr  lion's  skin, 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  in  hunting  him. 

Shahrpstsre 

Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  for  the  lion,  or  fill 
of  the  young  lions?    Jo*,  inriii.  39. 
single  every  criminal  out  of  the 


herd,  and  hum 
and  overgrown ; 

defend  virtue.  Additcn. 
',  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  close. 

Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow 
him.  Pf.aU 

The  heart  strike*  Ave  hundred  sort  or  puke* 
in  an  hour,  and  is  hunted  unto  such  continual  pal. 
pitatioos,  through  anxiety,  that  fain  would  it 
•weak.  Harney  en  Cmtumptunu. 

.  To  search  for. 

Not  certainly  affirming  any  thing,  but  by  con- 
fcrring  of  limes  and  monument*,  I  do  hunt  out 
"  pliability.  Spenter. 

All  that  is  found  in  hooks  it  not  rightly  de- 
duced from  principles:  such  ao  examen  every 
reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make,  especially 
in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party, 
sml  only  hunt  for  what  may  favour  aud  support 
the  tenets  of  it.  jAurke. 

4.  To  direct  or  manage  hounds  in  the 

chase. 

He  huntt  a  pack  of  dog*  better  than  any,  and 
is  famous  lor  finding  hares.  Addium. 
To  Hunt,  v.  n. 
I.  To  follow  the  chase. 

When  be  returns  from  minting, 
I  will  not  *P<mk  with  him.    Shajnpeare,  K.  Lear. 
Esau  went  to  the  field  to  hum  for  venison. 

Gen.  xxvii.  S. 

On  the  old  pagan  tombs  masks,  hunting  matches. 


!  here  ! 


udgeon. 

old  hunkt  was  well 
a  wholi 

dings. 

She  has  a 


curm 
The 
out  of  a 


Mines. 

Irus  ha*  given  all  the 


to  be  tricked 
ing  of  his  pud- 
Z.'J£*f  range. 
covetous,  old 

of  being  a 


Hums.*  n.s.  pi.  [Lab  Hunni;  Sax.  Dunar.] 
A  barbarous  people  of  Scythia,  who, 
after  subduing  Pannonia  in  the  third 
century,  gave  to  it  the  present  name  of 
Hungary,  and  settled  there. 

TneophilactusSimocatta,  speaking  of  the  A  bares, 
a  Scythian  nation  dwelling  nrar  Ister,  sailh.  that 
they  were  descended  from  the  Uunnet. 

Purclms,  Pilgrim,  (1017.)  p.  400. 
Hi*  countrymen  tlto  Hum, 
Did  stew  Ihrir  roi-at  between  their  Injm*. 

UudAmt,  \.  ii. 


Addixm  en  Italy. 

2.  To  pursue  or  search. 

Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  «M*irn*  after 
arguments  to  make  good  one  side  of  a  question, 
and  wholly  to  neglect  and  refuse  those  which 
tavour  the  other  side.  Lockr. 

HuxT.f  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  huntsman.  [Sax.  hunts,  a  hunter.] 
This  is  the  ancient  usage  of  the  sub- 
stantive, which  remained  in  our  lexi- 
cography in  Charles  the  First's  time. 
"  A  hunt,  or  huntsman."  Sherwood's 
Dictionary.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  no- 
ticed it. 

Ready  for  to  ride 


1.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

The  comnum  hunt,  though  from  their 


restrain'd 

By  sovcrvi^n  paw'r,  lwr  company  (li-wiain'ii, 
Grinn'd  as  they  past'd.  Drydtn,  Hind  d;  Panther. 

3.  A  chase. 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  it  bright  and  gray  ; 
The  Acid*  are  f 


.  Pursuit. 

I've  heard  myself  procUim'd  ; 
Vnd  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree. 


hunt. 


Escap'd  the  Aunr.  SSakipeare,  I',  tear. 

Hu'NTER.f  ft.  S.  [fn 
I.  One  who  i  " 
food. 

If  those  English  lord*  had  been  good  hunters, 
and  reduced  the  mountains,  buggs,  and  woods 
within  the  limits  of  forests,  chases,  and  parka,  the 
forest  law  would  have  driven  them  into  the  plains. 
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Down  from  a  hQl  tbe  beast  that  reigns  in  v.  ooda, 
First  ^u.'i^rr  tbtn,  pursued  a  gentle  bracr, 
Goodliett  of  all  the  forvvt,  hart  and  hind. 

MUm,  P.  L. 
Anod«T'i  crime*  th'  unhappy  kuntrr  bore, 
Clotting  Ms  father'!  eyos  with  guild***  gore. 

Dryden,  JBn. 

This  wi*  the  «frui  or  device  of  our  old  lloman 
ituiiri;  a  puaue  of  Manilius  Ida  u*  knew  d* 
pagan  *i<»i/n-j  lisJ  MeIe«K*r  for  their  patron. 

Adduan  on  ftaly. 

Bold  Nirarad  oral  the  savage  chaae  began, 
A  mighty  Auialcr,  and  lu'»  game  waa  nan.  Pvpe. 

2.  A  dog  that  scents  game  or  beasts  of 
prey. 

Of  dogs,  the  vatu'd  Ala 
Diatinguithrt  die  swift,  the  alow,  tbo  subtle, 
Th)  housekeeper,  die  hunter.     Ska/op.  Macbeth. 

3.  A  hunting-horse,  an  it  was  formerly 
called.  The  name  of  hunter,  applied 
to  the  horse,  is  modern :  as,  he  rides  a 
good  hunter. 

Hu'xtiscj.*  m.s.  [Sax.  huncung,  venatio.] 
The  diversion  of  the  chase. 

When  we  grow  up  to  tnen,  we  hare  another 
succession  of  aanguinary  sports ;  In  particular, 
tnnting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  direction,  whieti  law 
such  authority  and  custom  to  support  it. 

(iucrdhm.  No.  61. 
One  followed  study  and  knowledge,  and  another 
hawking  and  *  tutting-  Locke. 

Hu'ntinghorn.  ii.  s.  [hunting  and  horn.] 
A  bugle;  a  horn  used  to  cheer  the 
hounds. 

Whiltt  a  boy,  Js.k  ran  from  whool, 

Hu'ntinghorse.*  it.  (.  [hunting  and  hone.] 
A  horse  to  hunt  on,  what  is  now  called, 


the  Sri  eat  and  beat 
!  parts.     Spectator,  No.  116. 
Hu'xtinoseat.*  it.*,  [hunting  and  seat.] 
A  temporary  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting. 

Near  it  [■»]  a  bouse  built  by  on*  of  tbc  grand 
dukes  for  a  ittnling^tat,  but  now  converted  into 
an  inn.  Cray,  Lett. 

Hu'xthess.  n.  s.  [from  hunter.]    A  wo- 
man that  follows  the  chase. 
And  thou,  thrice  crowned  queen  of  night,  aur- 
vey 

With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  «[>ticrj  shore, 
Thy  aajnimi'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  away. 

ShoJttjtrarr. 

Shall  I  call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  achoola  of  Greece, 
To  testify  the  anna  of  chattily  ? 
Hence  had  tlie  huntrcu  Dian  Iter  dread  bow, 
Kair  silver-?  hafu-d  queen,  for  ever  chaste. 

Milton,  Camus. 
Let  old  Arcadia  boast  her  ample  plain. 

Nor  envy  Windsor.     '  rope. 

Homer  represents  Diana  with  her  quiver  at  her 
shoulder ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  describes  bcr 
as  an  kuntrtu.  Broome. 
Hu'stsmax.  n.  s.  [hunt  and  man.] 
].  One  who  delights  in  tbe  chase. 

Like  aa  a  hunttman,  after  weary  diaae, 
Soci  ng  die  game  escape  from  Mm  away, 


en  to  rest  him. 
Such  game,  wfailat  yrt  the  world  was  new, 
The  nnigltty  Nimrod  did  pursue : 
What  hmnlumm  of  our  feeble  race, 
Or  dogs,  dam  such  a  monarr  chase  ?  Walter. 
2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  ma- 
nage  the  chase. 
Apply  Uiia  moral  rather  to  tbo  huntsman,  that 
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Hc'KTSMANsmp.t  a.  t.  [from  Aitatanaa.] 
The  qualifications  of  a  hunter. 

At  court  your  fellows  every  day 

~  rluming,  huntrmiituhxp,  or  plsy. 

Donne, 

hit  htntmontUp,  he  boldelh  in  bis 
of  a  wild  beast. 
Gregory,  Potthum.  (1650,)  p.  388, 

Htr'BDEN.*  it.  s.  [from  being  made  of 
hurds,  or  coarse  flax.]  A  coarse  kind 
of  linen.  It  is  used  adjectively,  a*  linen, 
woollen,  and  words  of  that  kind  very 
frequently  are.  Mason. 

It  it,  when  he  is  reaping,  making  hay,  or  when 
he  a  hedging  in  bis  Surafen  frock.  Shmttme. 

HU'KDLE.t  n.  t.  [hypbel,  Sax.  Tbe 
past  participle  of  hj-pban,  to  keep,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  Serenius, 
long  before,  had  thus  deduced  the  Icel. 
hurd,  crates,  from  the  verb  hyrda,  to 
keep.  Hence  the  Germ.  Aarrfr,  a  hur- 
dle ;  and  the  old  Fr.  AouroV,  which  has 
also  hordei,  '•  hordelies,  des  claies  pour 
les  champs,  crates."  Lacombe.] 

1.  A  texture  of  sticks  woven  together;  a 
crate. 

The  tied  the  tumbril,  Atusttri  and  the  flail, 
These  all  mutt  be  prepar'd.  Dtyden,  Genre. 

2.  Crate  on  which  criminals  were  dragged 
to  execution. 

Settle  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  oa  a  hurdle  thither.  Shatipeart. 

Tbe  blacksmith  waa  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered at  Tyburn ;  taking  pleasure  upon  utetiurdle, 
to  think  that  he  aheuld  be  famous  in  after  time*. 

Avast. 

To  Hurdle.*  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.  Ger- 
man, harden.]  1o  make  up,  hedge, 
cover,  or  close  with  hurdles.  Sherwood. 
This  old  verb  has  lately  been  revived. 

In  hurdtrti  cr.tot  die  P'lxk..  arc  [»enn'(l. 

iViL itrt.',  Sitrinrt,,  &c  Ji  173. 

HuRDs.f  n.s.  [See  Hards.]  The  refuse 
of  hemp  or  flax.  Ainsworth. 

Hu'rdy-gurdy.*  n.  t.  [I  know  not  whence 
it  is  derived.]  A  stringed  instrument, 
often  heard  in  the  streets  of  London ; 
though,  as  Mr.  Riuon  has  observed, 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  natives ;  the 
strings  of  which  are  agitated  by  the 
friction  of  a  wheel.    It  is  played  by 

women. 

Whom  bare  wc  here?  a  sightly  swain  and 
sturdy ! 

Hum  !  plays,  I  ace,  upon  the  knrdu^gnrdu. 
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If  hesvma  have  any  grievous  plague*  In  store, 
O,  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sin*  be  ripe, 
And  then  Surf  down  their  indigajadon 
On  thee.  SkaJripeore,  Rich.  III. 

He  bold*  vengeance  in  Ma  hand, 
ToeuWupoo  tbe.r  h«da  dtat  break  hi.  law. 


To  hurl  at  the 


To  HURL.f  t».  a.  [from  huorlt,  to  throw 
down,  Icelandic*:;  or,  according  to 


Skinner,  from  whirl.  Dr.Ji 
To  whirl,  and  to  hurl,  arc  both  derived 
from  the  Su.  Goth,  hurra,  to  turn  round 
rapidly ;  Sax.  hpeppan ;  and  I  should 
imagine  hurl  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two. 
Wicliffe  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  beating 
vehemently,  whirling  round  with  vio- 
lence. "  The  wyndis  blewen,  and  (hei 
hurliden  agen  that  hous,  and  it  felde 
down."  St.  Matt.  vii.  27.  "  The  flood 
was  hurlid  to  that  house."  St.  Luke,  vi. 
Hence  our  hurlwind.  See  also  To 
Hurtle.] 

I.  To  throw  with  violence  ;  to  drive  im- 


l'd  atones  out  of  the  ground, 
i  of  my  shame. 

Sb.iitptare,  Hen.  VI. 
It  hs  thrust  Mm  of  hatred,  or  Aiirf  at  Mm  by 
laying  of  wait.  A'ttisuV.  xiav.  2a 

They  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
1  Ckrtn.  sii.  3. 

Hurl  ink  and  wit, 


i  us,  .ball  rune 
«*.  .VUton,  P.  L. 
She  strike*  the  lute  j  but  if  it  sound, 
Threatens  to  knti  it  on  tbe  ground.  h'atter. 
Corrupted  light  of  knowledge  JtuWat, 

o'er  all  the  world. 

Denham. 
Young  Phaeton, 
From  oast  to  north  irregularly  hurfd, 
First  act  himself  on  fire,  and  then  the  world. 

Dryden,  Jut. 
Conjure  Mm  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train. 
And  Snrfd  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main. 

Po,*. 

2.  To  utter  with  vehemence,  [hurler, 
French,  to  make  an  howling  or  hide- 
ous noise.]    Thia  sense  is  not  in  use. 
The  glad  merchant  that  don  view 


Highest, 
It  of  heaven, 

Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  To  play  at  a  kind  of  game. 

Hurling  taketh  its  denomination  from 
throwing  of  the  ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts ; 
to  goals,  and  to  the  country:  for  hurling 
to  goals  there  are  6fteen  or  thirty 
players,  more  or  leas,  chosen  out  on 
each  side,  who  strip  themselves, 
then  join  hands  in  ranks,  one 
another :  out  of  these  ranks  they  match 
themselves  by  pairs,  one  embracing  an- 
other, and  so  pass  away  :  every  of  which 
couple  arc  to  watch  one  another  during 
this  play.     Carev,  San-ey  of  Cornwall. 

To  Hurl.*  t?.  n.   To  move  rapidly;  to 
whirl. 

the  covert  of  tbe  grove. 

TUntiMm,  J 

HuRL.f  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing. 

Tbe  gods  with  horror  and  amaa*  look'd  ■ 
Behctdiog  rocka  from  their  firm  beait  torn. 
Mountain  on  mountain*  thrown. 
With  threatening  Surf  that  shook  lb'  ctherial  Ar- 
mament.    Congm*,  Ode  on  taking  Nnmur. 

2.  Tumult;  riot;  commotion,  [hurler,  Fr.] 

He  in  the  ssme  hurt  murdering  sudi  as  he 
thought  would  wMtataud  Ma  desire,  was  chosen 
king.  Mi. 

After  tbfct  hurte  the  King  »o»  fainc  to  8™ 
NoTthuard  in  povj,  for  succour  and  relief* ! 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  358. 

Hu'rlbat.  i».  *.  [hurt  and  bat.]  Whirlbat. 

Ainswcrth. 

Hu'rlkr-t  ».  *.  [from  hurl.] 
1.  One  who  throws,  or  hurls. 


Or 
To.uW 
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Tbc  (tone  that  strikes  the  wall 
Sometimes  bound*  Inck  on  uY  hurltr't  bead. 

//<trm#»rt,  #r.  *Vie      Mr  C7lurt*»  p-  . 

This  cursing  Shimui,  a  kur/er  of  stones  as  well 
as  a  railer.  M titan,  A)*U.ftrr  ffasecrymwiMj. 

2.  One  that  play*  at  hurling. 

Tbo  ««*r,  muit  hurl  man  to  man,  ami  not 
two  **t  upon  one  man  at  one*. 

Carrw,  Surr.  if  Cornwall. 

Hu'RLwiND.f  *•  [hurl  and  wiW.]  A 
whirlwind;  a  violent  gust.  A  word 
not  now  in  use. 

Like  ecatler'd  down  thy  tmwling  Eurus  blown, 
By  rapid  hurlviruU  from  his  mansion  thrown. 

Sawly»,  Jti- 
No  sudden  WirtWa  shall  your  bodies  cast 
On  trembling  earth.  Sandy  a  Ckrut'i  l\uu  p.  13. 
Hu'itLY.t  \  »•  *■  [from  the  French 
Hu'rlyuurly.  J  hurlubrelu,  inconsider- 
ately. Dr.  Johnson.  —  "  Hurly-burly 
means,  literally  much  ado.  It  was  a  far 
more  friciuent  expression  nfthe  English, 
than  of  the  .Scottish  writers,  during  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Burly  Signi- 
fies gross,  great,  Bullokar.  Z?ur/y-brand, 
a  great  sword,  or  a  great  fury,  Coles. 
Hurler,  Fr.  to  do  as  others";  to  be 
wicked  with  the  wicked,  Diet.  Comique. 
Aud  see  Hurler,  in  Menage.  Johnson 
is  content  to  derive  this  expressive  term, 
from  the  modern  Fr.  hurlu-burtu,  not 
hurlubrelu;  for  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ohl  French  word-books."  Chal- 
mers, Gloss,  to  Sir  David  Lyndsays 
Works.  — Mr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  John, 
son  have  overlooked  a  distinction  of 
burly,  in  our  language,  for  boisterous 
and  hud;  which  I  have  illustrated  in 
its  place.  Hurly-burly,  therefore,  may 
fairly  be  deduced  from  the  Fr.  Hurler,  to 
howl,  to  make  a  great  cry,  and  the  Tout. 
borlen,  to  make  a  noise ;  forming  "  a 
name  which  intimates  the  sound  of  that 
it  signifieth ;  as  hurliburly,  for  an  uprore 
and  tumultuous  xtirre."  Peacham,  Gar- 
den of  Eloquence,  157".  Sign.  C.  iiij.] 
Tumult ;  commotion  ;  bustle. 

Winds  take  tin-  ruffian  billow*  by  the  top, 
That  with  the  kurty  death  iticlf  awakes.  SUtsp. 

Mcthinks,  I  tee  this  burly  all  on  foot.  Shaitp. 

All  places  were  filled  with  tumult  mid  Aur/y- 
burly,  ever?  man  measured  the  danger  by  bis  own 
fear  ;  and  such  a  pitiful  cry  was  in  every  place,  as 
In  cities  presently  to  be  besieged.     Xnt-.'l*^,  ttisl. 

When,  I  pr.iy  ytwi,  wtre  these  cliissiral  osuMn- 
Mies,  and  Ibow  seditious  stirs  and  liurltftnrluu  of 
Martiaists  ? 

Sir  C.  Paul,  Life  «/■  Akp.  Wkileifl,  p.  63. 
Hu'RLY-BUBfcY.*  adj.  Tumultuous. 

Poor  discontents. 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  kurlyturly  innovation.  Skalijienre. 

In  the  kurlytmrly  days  of  queen  Elisabeth. 

PmecuHo  Undedma,  (161S)  p.  II. 

Hurra'ii.*  interj.  [probably  from  the 
Goth,  hurra,  to  agitate,  to  move  vio- 
lently or  rapidly.]  A  shout  of  joy,  or 
triumph,  or  applause,  or  encourage- 
ment: at  first,  perhaps,  the  shout  of 
soldier*  at  the  onset. 

HuRRiCASK.fi  n.  t.  [hurnean,  Spanish; 

Hurrica'no.  }  ouragan,  French  ;  ori- 
ginally from  the  Su.  Goth,  hurra,  to 
move  rapidly  or  violently.  Our  word 
was  at  first  variously  written  Herocane, 
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and  herricano,  as  well  as  hurricane,  and 
Httrrieano.]  A  violent  storm,  such  as 
is  often  experienced  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks ; 
Tour  cataracts  and  Aurricniwi  spout. 

Xttitt}tenre,  A*,  /ear. 

unwonted  tumour  in  tbe  air. 

Sir  T.  Hrrkrrt,  Trar.  p.M. 
The  winds  are  not  only  wild  in  a  storm,  but 
even  stark  mad  in  an  Aumcnato. 

Fuller,  Holy  Slate,  p.  122- 
A  storm  or  kurrteano,  though  but  the  force  of 
air,  makes  a  strange  hasock  where  it  comes. 

Burnet,  Theory. 
A  poet  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy, 
made  every  man  and  woman  loo  in  his  plays 
stark  mging  mad  :  all  was  tempestuous  aud  blus. 
tering ;  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  together  at 
every  word  ;  aim-re  hurrkaar  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Dryten- 

'11k  ministers  of  state  who  gave  in  law. 
In  corners  with  selected  friends  svidklrnw; 

There,  in  deaf  murmurs,  solemnly  are  wise, 
WbKp'ring  like  winds,  ere  hurruurutt  arise. 

Drydcn. 

So,  where  our  wido  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  tl»'  impetuous  kurrkaws  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  wlsole  plains  away. 

Additun. 

Hu'rrikr.  n.  s.  [from  hurry,']    One  that 
hurries ;  a  disturber. 
Mars,  that  horrid  kurrur  of  men.  Chapman. 

To  HU'RRY.t  v.  a.  [heppan,  to  plunder, 
Saxon  :  hurt  was  likewise  a  word  used 
by  the  old  Germans  in  urging  their 
horses  to  speed ;  but  seems  the  im- 

rierative  of  the  verb.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
t  is  the  Goth,  horra,  hurra,  or  hum,  to 
agitate,  to  drive,  to  move  violently.] 
lo  hasten;  to  put  into  precipitation  or 
confusion  ;  to  drive  confusedly. 

Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you  ;  but  are  gone 
To  offer  sen  ice  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  wild  amazement  kurrirt  up  and  down 
Tbc  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

Stiaiipcarc. 

Of  midnight  march  and  AiirrsVrf  meeting  here? 

MUtM,  P.  L. 
Impetuous  lust  aurrici  bim  on  to  Mtisfy  it. 

Soutk. 

That  kurri-d  o'er 
Such  swarms  of  English  to  tltc  neighboring  sliore. 

Itryirn. 

A  man  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions, 
establish  bis  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the 
perfection  of  bis  nature,  before  be  is  Aun-icJ  oft' 
tbe  stage.  Adduwn. 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion, 
That  nwrry  you  away.         Ruirr,  H«ynl  Convert. 

If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle  fought,  you 
are  not  coldly  informed,  the  reader  is  simol  out 
of  liimself  by  the  poet's  imagination. 

Pupr'i  Pref.  la  Ike  Iliad.  ; 

To  Hit'rry.  v.  ».  To  move  on  with  pre- 
cipitation. 

Did  you  but  know  wbat  joys  your  way  attend, 
Yon  would  not  kurry  to  your  journey's  end. 

Dryten. 

Hu'rhy.  n.t.  [from  the  verb.]  Tumult ; 
precipitation  ;  commotion. 

Among  all  the  horrible  asmri  in  England, 
Ireland  was  then  almost  quiet.  Jfayivant. 

It  miglit  have  pleased  him  iu  the  present  heat 
and  kurrv  of  his  ^g^1""  miu*  i***  ii%p]£^ 
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After  the  violence  of  tbe  hurry  and  conuootion 
was  o»»r,  tbc  water  came  to  a  Mate  sooaewbst 

more  calm.  VWwil. 

Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  tbe  soul,  it  intUmea 
the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  Wry  of 
tiiouglrt.  Additnn. 

A  long  train  of  coaches  and  six  ran  through 
the  heart,  one  after  aooilier,  in  a  very  great  hurry. 

Addirm 

I  do  not  include  tlic  life  of  those  who  are  in  • 
perpetual  kurry  of  atTairs,  but  of  those  who  an* 
not  alwavs  engaged.  Additnu 

Tile  psveubeot  sounds  with  trampling  feet, 
And  tbe  raixt  ft«irr*  barricades  the  street. 

Cay,  TVtew. 

Ho'rry-skuriiy.*  adv.  [an  expression  no- 
ticed in  Dr.  Jamicson's  Scottish  Etym. 
Diet,  for  a  tumult,  an  uprour ;  "  from 
the  Su.  (ioth.  hurra,  cum  impetu  cir- 
cumagi,  &  siorra,  sonutn  stridulum 
edere,  or  tiara,  increpare,  objurgare." 
We  may  look  upon  it,  like  hurly-burly, 
farmed  to  signify  its  own  meaning.] 
Confusedly;  in  a  bustle;  with  noise 
and  tumult. 

Each  hole  and  cupboard  ttiey  explore, 
EjcIi  creek  aud  cranny  uf  his  diambt-r, 
Kun  kurry.JcKrry  rouisd  tbe  floor, 
And  o'er  Uie  bed  and  tester  clamber. 

Gray,  iMtg  Story. 

HuRST.f  «.  *.  [Sax.  hup|T,  silva ;  low 
I^t.  hursta.  Du  Conge.  Hortcht,  Hurst, 
virgultum,  silva  humiles  tantilm  frutices 
profereus,  frutctum.  Kilian.  Mr.  H. 
Tooke  derives  it  from  the  Sax  hyprean, 
to  adorn  ;  and  says,  that  hurst  is  applied 
only  to  places  ornamented  by  trees.  It 
is  true  that  hurst,  or  hyrst,  is  used  by 
our  old  writers  for  a  wood ;  and  many 
places  in  this  country,  that  have  this 
word  for  part  of  the  name,  were  so 
called  from  being  near  woods ;  and  in 
the  margin  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 
from  which  the  example  of  the  word  is 
cited,  hurst  is  explained  a  wood.  In 
the  north  of  England,  it  denotes  a  bank 
or  sudden  rising  of  the  ground.  The 
term,  as  Dr.  Jamicson  has  observed  on 
the  Scottish  usage  of  the  word,  may 
have  been  primarily  used  to  denote  the 
barrenness  of  ground, as  shewn  by  its  pro- 
ducing only  twigs  and  brushwood,  from 
the  Icel.  hreys,  hrus,  in  the  pi.  rendered 
loea  vir»u!tis  obttta,  et  sterilia.  Teut. 
horst.  From  this  sense  of  it,  an  under- 
wood  might  easily  become  the  next, 
and  then  generally  a  wood;  a  rising 
ground,  planted  with  trees.]  A  small 
wood ;  a  knoll  covered  with  trees. 

T°si!ow°dl,8bl,OUn"8  Cb**°  ^  tourUou*  farmt 

So  jurt-conceived  joy,  tlsst  from  each  rising  hurU, 
Where  many  a  gnodlie  oake  Iml  curcfullic  been 
mirst. 

The  Sylvans  in  their  songs  their  mirthful!  meet, 
iug  tell.  Ilrayttm,  PvtyiM.  ^.  2. 

To  HL'KT.t  v.  a.  preter.  /  hurt ;  pan. 
pass.  /  have  hurt,  [hvpc,  wounded,  Sax. 
heuricr,  to  strike,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
The  past  participle  of  hytipian,  injuria 
afficerc,  vexarc.  Mr.  II.  Tooke.  —  But 
1  must  add  the  Teut.  harten,  which 
means  the  same  as  our  Atirt.] 
I.  To  mischief ;  to  harm. 
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Ha  that  overcome  th  shell  not  be)  stew  of  the 
second  death.  JtnW.  II.  11. 

Virtue  may  be  aaaaiPd,  but  never  hurt , 
Surpris'd  by  unjust  fore*,  but  net  enthrall'd. 

Milton,  Onus. 

The  Adonh  of  the  sea  is  to  calUd  because  it  t> 
a  loring  and  innocent  frih,  that  kurtt  nothing  thit 
baa  life.  wTifteri. 

2.  To 


to  pain  by 


bodily 


Tl6. 


My  heart  b  tura'd  la  stone :  I  strike  it,  and  H 
Aurfi  my  bud.  Sbaispeart,  OtheBa. 

It  breeds  contempt 
Par  herds  to  Intro,  or  presume  to  pry, 
When  the  hurt  lion  groans  within  bis  dm. 

Drytltn. 

3.  To  damage ;  to  impair. 

Sm  thou  Aurf  not  the  oil  and  viae. 

Hurt.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1. 

The«urt 

icyie«*r'" 

I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  hurt.       Gas.  ir.  S3. 
I  found  it  Mend  there  uncorrected,  as  if  iheiv 
bad  bean  no  kurt  don*.  Baker  on  Learning. 

2.  Wound  or  bruise. 

Where  it  ho  wounded  ? 
—  There  wilt  be  large  cicatrices  to  ihew  the 
people :  he  received  seven  hurts  i'  lh*  body. 

Shai/prarr.  CuriiJ. 
Carter  adventured  bravely,  and  received  two 
Krea'.  A«r»i  in  his  body.  Seyvard. 

The  pains  of  aicknese  and  kanti,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  n>U,  all  men  fee). 

In  arms  and  science,  'til  the  same, 
Our  rieal's  hurls 


3.  Injury ;  wrong. 

Why  should  damage  Krow  to  the  hurt  of  the 
king.  Ktra,  it.  SS. 

Hca'TBH.t  n.  s.  [from  hurt.j 

1.  One  that  docs  norm. 

2.  A  woundcr.     Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

3.  The  shoulder  of  the  axle  against  which 
the  nave  of  the  wheel  knocks.  [Fr. 
heurter,  to  knock.]  Brocket!,  North 
Country  Words. 

Hu'rtful.  adj.  [hurt  and  full.']  Mis- 
chicrous ;  pernicious. 

Secret  neglect  of  our  duty  ii  but  only  our  own 
hurt :  one  man'*  contempt  of  the  coenrnon  prayer 
of  the  church  of  God  may  be  most  hurtful  unto 
many. 

1  ne  hMT.fui 
Nor  plant  it  to 


Hc'aTroLLY.t  adv.  [from  hurtful."]  Mis- 
chievously; perniciously.  Sherwood. 

HiyRTriLSESs.t  ».«.  [from  Atirt/W.]  Mis- 
chievousness ;  perniciousness. 

Sherwood. 

To  HU'RTLE-t  v.  n.  [heurter,  French ; 
urtare,  Italian.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Skinner 
considers  hurtle  as  derived  from  hurl ; 
or  perhaps  from  the  old  Fr.  heurteler  for 
healer,  to  push,  or  hit  violently  against. 
In  the  sense  of  encountering  with  vio- 
lence, the  word  has  been  probably 
adopted  from  the  Italian  urtare,  as  it  is 
a  common  phrase  in  that  language  for 
rushing  on  the  enemy,  "  urtare  contro 
i  nemici."  See  Upton's  note  on  Spenser, 
F.Q.i.  iv.  16.] 

1.  To  clash;  to  skirmish;  to  run  against 
any  thing ;  to  jostle ;  to 
vol.  it. 
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and  encounter 
against  a  thing."    Pr.  Purv. 

They  drew  out  their  awo 
ther  with  violence. 

Hist,  of  Prince  Arthur,  P.  I  eh.  88. 
Kind'}  i'm 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  Uoikm, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hwilmg. 
from  mrsrrable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Shakspeare,  As  you  tike  it. 

2.  To  clash ;  to  rattle. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

SMspestre,  Jul.  Cos. 
Iron  vleel  of  arrowy  shower 
Burlles  in  the  darken'd  air.  Gray.  Ode  vti. 

3.  To  rush  forward. 

Suddein  upriacth  from  her  (lately  ]dace 
.  The  roiall  dame,  end  for  Iter  coche  doth  call : 
AH  hurtten  forth.  Sjjrruw,  F.  Q.  i.  i».  16. 

To  wheel  round ;  to  turn  about  quickly. 

His  approved  skill  lo  ward. 
Or  strike,  or  hurtle  round  in  warlike  gyre. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  r.  8. 

To  Ho'BTi.E.t  ».  a.  [To  move  with  vio- 
lence or  impetuosity.  This  is  probably 
the  original  of  hurl.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Sec 
the  etymology  of  the  verb  neuter,  and 
the  fourth  sense  of  it.  But  the  original 
meaning  of  hurtle  seems  to  be  to  push, 
to  thrust,  in  an  active  sense.] 

1.  To  push  with  violence. 

They  kurttiden  the  scbip,  [they  thrust  in  the 
•hippe,  Tranat  of  IJ78:  they  ran  the  ship  sjniMii, 
Pres.  Translation.)         mdtfr,  Acts,  xxtU.4I. 

He  foincth  on  his  foo  with  a  troncbouo, 
And  he  him  hurtleth  with  his  horse  adoun. 

ttaneer,  An.  Tale. 

2.  To  move  with  violence,  or  rather  with 
velocity ;  to  whirl  round  ;  to  brandish. 

His  barmfull  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  high, 
Awl  threaten  battle  to  the  faery  knight. 

S).ensir,  F.  Q. 
To  ton  the  sneer,  and  in  a  warlike  gyre 
To  hurtle  my  <Jmrp  sword  about  my  head. 

Stlimut,  Emp.  of  the  Turks,  (1594.) 

Hu'nTLBBERRY.f  n.  t.  [hint  bar,  Danish ; 
heopotbepg,  Sax.]  Bilberry ;  bacca  vitit 
ideeet. 

Hu'atless.  oo*;'.  [from  hurt.") 

1.  Innocent;  harmless;  innoxious;  doing 


i  be  oft  would  go, 

■  many  a  play  be  trice, 
j  well  it  should  be  so ; 
For  simple  goodness  abined  in  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

[She}  joy'd  to  make  proof  of  her  cruelty 
On  gentle  dame,  so  hurtiess  and  to  true. 

^anuer,  F.  Q- 

Shorter  every  ;;osp  be 
And  vnin  effort*  and  hurtteu 

2.  Receiving  no  hurt. 
Hu'rtlessly.  adv.  [from  hurtleu.]  With 
out  harm. 

Your  neighbours  have  found  you  so  hurtlessty 
strong,  that  they  thought  it  better  to  rest  in  you/ 
friendship  than  make  new  trial  of  your  enmity. 

Sidney. 

Hu'rtlkssness.  tt.  i.  [from  hurt  less.]  Free- 
dom from  any  pernicious  quality. 

HU'SBAND.f  n.  t.  [hotiband,  master, 
Danish  ;  from  house  and  bonda,  Runick, 
a  master ;  hurbonba,  the  roaster  of  the 
house  or  family,  and  also  a  husband ; 
hur-bunba,  Sax.  Chronicon;  "husbonde, 
Su.  Goth,  from  Aim,  domus,  and  bonde, 
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"  The  Su.  Goth,  bonde  de- 
notes the  head  of  a  family,  as  opposed  to 
a  servant ;  a  husband,  as  Opposed  to  a 
wife ;  a  citizen  or  private  person,  as  op- 
posed to  a  prince;  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  those  who  live  in 
towns ;  and  also  one  who  possesses  his 
own  inheritance,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  cultivate  the  property  of 
others."  Dr.  Jaraieson.  An  allusion  to 
the  etymology,  as  Mr.  Malone  also  has 
observed,  occurs  in  Shakspeare :  "  You 
will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey; 
you  will  keep  the  haute."  Meas.  for 
Measure.] 

I.  Hie  correlative  to  wife;  a  man  married 
to  a  woman. 

Thy  husband  Is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign.  Shahs.  Tm.  of  the  Shrew. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  k  in  baa  old  lanes 
again:  be  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband, 
and  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind. 

Shakspeare,  M.  mtes  ef  Windsor, 
ust/and  lad  been  long  away, 


Orylcn. 

The  contract  and  ceremony  of  marriage  is  the 

OCCasjun  of  the  de-nomination  of  relation  of  Kulband. 


2.  The  mole  of  animals. 

Ev'n  though  »  »nowy  ram  thou  shall  behold, 
Prefer  him  not  in  haste,  for  hurAcnd  to  thy  fold. 

-Dr^r*. 

3.  An  economist ;  a  man  that  knows  and 
practises  the  methods  of  frugality  and 
profit.  Its  signification  is  always  modi- 
fied by  iome  epithet  implying  bad  or 
good. 

Edward  I.  ibewed  hjcmclf  a  right  gooil  huihaml , 
owner  of  a  lordship  ill  hesoanded. 

i       ...        .   I  : 

iW  huitandt  we  are  of  *)  t 


4.  A  tiller  of  the  ground ;  a  i 

Husband's  work  is  laborious  and  bard. 

Spenser,  Uubb.  Tale. 
I  heard  a  great  husband  say,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon rrrour  to  think  that  chalk  helpeth  arable 
grounds.  Bacon. 

In  those  fields 
The  painful  husband  plowing  up  Ilia  ground, 
Shall  Snd  all  fret  with  rust,  both  pikes  and  shields. 

Hakeunll  on  Prtmdence. 
Ifcontinu'drain 
The  lab'ring  husband  in  his  house  reatnin, 
Let  him  forecast  Ida  work.  Dryden,  Cevrg. 

To  Hu'sband.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  supply  with  an  husband. 

Think  you  I  am  no  wronger  titan  my  sex, 
Being  so  tather'd  and  so  aiuaonated  f 

Shakspeare,  Jul.  Ctft. 
If  you  shall  prove 
True  ring  was  erer  bee's,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  1  AKf<>A'nd*ef  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  wax.  Shaksptart. 

In  my  right, 
By  me  invested,  Ik  compeers  the  best. 
—  That  were  the  ntosl.  If  be  should  husband  you. 


2.  To  manage  with  frugality. 

It  will  be  pastime  pauins  eicrllent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  tnodesty. 

The  French,  wisely  W>itiu!Jn£  the  potsrstioo  of 
a  victory,  kept  trjctBaelvea  within  their  trenches. 

Jraeen,  Htn.  VII. 

If  thou  be  roaster-gunner,  spend  not  all 
That  thou  can'st  apeak  at  once ;  but  enatond  k. 


3  D 
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3.  To  till ;  to  cultivate  the  ground  with 
proper  management. 

A  farmer  cannot  husband  Uis  ground,  if  he  tils 
at  a  great  rent.  Baam, 

Hu'sbandable.*  adj.  [from  To  husband.] 
Manageable  with  frugality.  Sherwood. 

Hu'sbandless.  adj.  [from  husband.']  With- 
out an  husband. 

A  widow,  husbandlesi,  subject  to  fear? ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears. 

Shakspcare,  A'.  Join. 

Hu'sbaxdly. adj.  [from husband.]  Frugal; 
thrifty. 

Bars  plow  full  of  gall",  if  yc  plow  orei-thwart ; 
And  compass  it  then,  is  a  husbandly  part.  Tuster. 

Hu'sBANDMAN.t  if.  s.  [husband  and  man.] 

1.  A  master  of  a  family.  Sec  Husband, 
Not  now  in  use. 

Stckc  Ut  the  k<aband-<nan,  whose  that  the  place 
is.  CAanrrr,  Sompn.  Tale. 

2.  One  who  works  in  tillage. 

This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  lie  I*  your 
serv«ng-man,  and  your  huthandman.  Shakspeare. 

The  mule  being  more  swift  in  hU  labour  tlian 
the  ox,  mora  ground  w«»  allowed  to  the  mule  by 
the  husbandman.  Broome. 

Hu'sbavdrv.  n.  *.  [from  husband.] 
I.  Tillage;  manner  of  cultivating  land. 
He  began  with*  wild  method  to  run  over  all  the 
art  of  Waiairy,  especially  employing  hit  tongue 
about  well  dunging  of  a  field.  ' 

Ask'd  if  in  husbandry  he  aught  did  know 
To  plough,  to  plant,  to  reap,  to  aow. 

S/imser,  tlut^s.  Tale- 
Husbandry  supplied!  all  things  necessary  for 
food.  Spenser, 
Peace  hath  from  France  too  long  been  ctiis'il ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  li«  on  beans, 
Corrupting  in  it*  own  fertility.      Shahs.  Hen.  V. 

Her  plenteous  womb 
Expressed!  lla  full  tilth  and  husbandry.  Shakspeare. 

The  iceds  of  virtue  may,  by  tbe  htataruiry  ot 
Christian  counsel,  produce  better  fruit  than  tbe 

h.Hist. 
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husht,  or  to  keep  silence :  hushi,  hold 
thy  peace."  So  Cotgrave,  husht.  It 
finally  became  hush.]  Silence !  be  still ! 
no  noise ! 

The  king  bath  done  you  wrong ;  but  Ansa  / 

'tis  to.  Skaktpeart. 
Thvrv 's  something  cite  to  do;  hush  and  be  mute. 
Or  ettc  our  apc-ll  is  toarr'd.   Shakspeare,  Tempest. 

Hush.  adj.  [from  the  interjection.]  Still ; 
silent ;  quiet. 

Atat  often  see,  agaioat  tome  storm, 
A  ailence  in  the  haav'ns,  the  rack  stand  still, 
Tlie  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  huik  as  death.  anamrpeart,  Hamlei. 

To  Hush.  x\  n.  [from  the  interjection.] 
To  be  still ;  to  Be  silent. 
Tlria  frown'd,  that  fawn'd,  die  third  for  shame 
did  blush; 
Another  seemed  envious  or  coy  ; 
Another  in  her  Itcth  did  gnaw  a  rush  [ 
Hut  at  these  strangers  presence  every  one  din  Aula. 

S/«nier,  F-  Q. 

To  Hush.  v.  a.  To  still;  to  silence;  to 
quiet ;  to  appease. 

Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
A»  to  be  AutAi,  and  nought  at  all  to  amy.  Slakt. 

It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertito. 
My  tongue  shall  kuth  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blust'ring  land 


of  Mexico, 

Ralegh 

A  family  governed  with  order  will  fall  naturally 
to  tbe  several  trades  of  husbandry,  tillage  and 
pasturage.  Temple. 

Let  any  one  consider  die  difference  between  an 
acre  of  land  sown  with  wheat,  and  an  acre  of  die 
same  land  lying  without  any  husbandry  upon  it, 
and  he  will  find  that  die  improvement  of  labour 
makes  tlx  value.  Lode. 
•>.  Thrift. ;  frugality;  parsimony. 

There's  husbandry  in  heaven  j 
The  candles  are  all  out.        Shakspeare,  Macbeth. 

You  have  already  saved  several  millions  to  die 
putdick,  and  that  what  we  ask  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  break  into  any  rules  of  the  strictest  good  Ai«- 
biutdry.  Suv/1. 
1.  Care  of  domcstick  affairs. 

Lnrcnxo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  bouse.  Shahs. 

HUSH.t  inierj.  [Without  etymology.  Dr. 

Johnson  Cotgrave  partly  points  out 

the  etymology  in  hi*  translation  of  the 
French  houische ;  "  an  interjection 
whereby  silence  is  imposed;  husht, 
whist,  ist,  not  a  word  for  your  life." 
This  leads  us  to  hist  and  whist,  from 
which  we  have  also  whish.  See  Hist, 
and  To  Whist.  Chaucer  uses  bust  for 
whist.  To  bust  occurs  in  the  old  diction- 
ary of  Palsgrave,  in  the  sense  ot  still; 
and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  dictionary  of 


Speak  softly ; 
All's  husht »  midnight  yet.  Shakspeare,  Tempest. 
My  love  would  speak  j  my  duly  hushes  me. 

STsakspenre. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together. 
And  die  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  rouno  our  heads. 
Wilt  diou  then  talk  thus  to  me?  Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love? 

Olieoy 

/fMtVdas  midnight  silence  go; 
He  will  nut  have  your  acclamations  now.  Dryden. 

Her  sire  at  length  is  kind, 
Calms  ev'ry  storm,  and  hushes  cv'ry  wind ; 
Mres  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease, 


Prepares  his  empire 
And  for  his  hatching 

Dryden. 

The  court  was  kuthed,  and  a  whisper  ran 


To  Hush  up.  v.  a.  To  suppress  in 
to  forbid  to  be  mentioned. 

This  matter  i.  hushed  up,  and  die  servant*  are 
forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

Hu'siiMONBY.t  n.  s.  [hush  and  money.]  A 
bribe  to  hinder  information  ;  pay  to  se 


HUS 

Fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  o 
Rough,  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  hush,  or  shell 
Shi-  fibers ;  tribute  large !  and  on  the  board 
Heap,  widi  11 


Huloet,  the  word 


husht.-  "To 


A  dexterous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  found, 
Hushmoney  sends  to  all  tbe  neighbours  round) 
His  roaster,  unsuspicious  of  his  pranks, 
Pays  all  the  cost,  and  gives  the  villain  thanks. 

Sujfi 

I  expect  AnaAauMsry  to  be  regularly  sent  for  every 
fully  or  vice  any  one  commits  in  diis  whole  town 
and  hope  I  may  pretend  to  deserve  it  better  than 
chamber-maid  or  a  valet  de  chainbre. 

Toiler,  No.  S6 

HUSK.  n.  s.  [huldsch,  Dutch,  or  huyscken, 
from  buys.]  The  outmost  integument  of 
fruits. 

Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  man. 

Shakspeare. 

Moat  seeds,  in  their  growing,  leave  their  husk 
or  rind  about  the  root.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh  brook  mussels,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
on>  cradled. 
11 


Atitt<m,F.  L. 
boil 

O'er  gende  fires  ;  the  exuberant  juice  to  drain. 
And  swell  tbe  HaU'ring  husks  with  fruitful  grain. 

Dryden. 

Some,  when  the  press 
Has  drain'd  tlx*  pulpou*  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuse ;  tbou,  mora  wise,  shall  steep 
The  husks  iu  water,  and  again  employ 
Tbe  pond'rous  engine.  Philips. 

Barley  for  ptisan  was  Ant  steeped  in  water  till 
it  swelled  ;  afterward,  driid  in  the  sun,  tlien  beat 
dll  the  hutk  was  taken  off,  and  ground. 

Jtrbulhnot  on  Coins. 

Do  not  content  yourselves  with  mere  words,  lest 
you  feed  upon  husks  instead  of  kernels.       H  ulls. 

To  Husk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
strip  off  the  outward  integument. 

Ht/sKKCf  adj.  [from  hush.]  Hearing  an 
husk  ;  covered  with  a  husk.  Sherwood. 

Hu'skiness.*  n.  s.  [from  husku.]  Hoarse- 
ness; the  state  of  being  husky. 

Hu'skv.t  adj.  [from  husk.] 

1.  Abounding  in  husks;  consisting  of 
husks. 

Most  have  found 
A  AiMJry  hnm-st  from  the  grudging  ground. 

Zhytien,  fsrf. 

Call  all  such  husky  and  curious  arts  ami  studies, 
the  recreations  and  entertainments  of  children,  and 
the  weak  supports  of  die  gainful  trade  of  cheating 
and  imposture.  Spencer  on  Prod,  p.  sOt. 

With  timely  care 
Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  test  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should'st  seek  a  strainer,  to  dispart 
The  husky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  must.  Philips. 

2.  Hoarse;  having  a  rough  or  dismal 
sound  ;  having  a  cough,  formerly  hesky, 
and  hotty,  "  luscious/'  Ort.  Vocub.  See 
Haust. 

Here  the  mouth  of  sad  Melpomene 
Is  wholly  bent  to  tragedy's  discourw : — 
Here  means  the  wrathful  muse,  in  seas  of  tears. 
And  loud  lament*,  to  tell  a  dismal  tale; 
A  tale  wherein  she  Lately  hath  bestow 'd 
Tin-  hnshy  humour  of  hit  bloody  quill. 

Tn?£.  if  Sot  i  mm  end  Perseda,  (l.i{»9.) 
Prostr  was  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirk il 
Grew  husky,  and  had  left  the  circuit. 

Austty,  Ptewier't  Guide. 

Hussa'b.*  m.  s.  [Fr.  houssart,  hussart, 
hussar d ;  low  Cat.  huszaro  ;  Germ. 
husar.)  Originally  an  Hungarian 
horse-soldier,  light-armed.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  given  also  to  the 
driver  of  a  chariot,  who  perhaps  was 
armed.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  some  regiments  of  French  ca- 
valry were  called  hussars,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  word  became  common  in  our 
language. 

Two  Hungarian  miles  from  Fries  tat  lies  Bancs; 
we  bring  here  upon  tile  I  fth  of  March :  the  hussar, 
who  drove  our  chariot  hither,  after  we  had  supped 
went  out.       JJruu-n's  Traielt,  &c  .  I  «S5,)  p.  M. 

Tlury  were  a  sort  of  tame  AuiJcri,  that  were  al- 
lowed in  our  cities,  like  the  wild  ones  in  our 
riunit ;  wl»  had  all  the  privilege*  belonging  to  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  were  not  lied  to  our  discipline 
or  laws.  Taller,  No.  5ti. 

He  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of  or* 
continued  piece  of  cloth,  after  die  manner  of  tbe 
hussars.  Spectator,  No.  J7(>. 

Hu'ssite.*  n.  s.    One  of  the  followers  of 
John  Huss  of  Prague,  tbe  i 
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the  contemporary  of  Wicliffe ;  whom 
Fox  pithily  describes  as  "  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  of  a  pregnant  wit,  and  excel- 
lentlie  favoured  for  hi*  worthie  life." 

I'/ocopiuwlc^iisttl  tiw  |jope's etcotnroumcation , 
sad  the  crusado  he  had  published  against  the 
( ,  nod  omcimr  the  fares,  whldi  the  on- 


PeHtttmtt  Ect'  Hitt*  I5«  Cent* 

Ht'ssy.f  n.i.  [corrupted  from  houtexcife: 
taken  in  an  ilfxcnse.] 

1.  A  sorry  or  bad  woman;  a  worthless 
wench.  It  is  often  used  ludicrously  in 
slight  disapprobation. 

Get  you  in,  Asusy,  go:  now  will  I  persanaU' 
this  hopeful  young  jade. 

Smdkern,  Innocent  AiuUtry. 

2.  A  kind  of  book,  used  by  women  for 
holding  thread  and  other  small  materials. 
Sometimes  called  a  huswife. 

Hu'sTlNcis.tn.*.  [hurcm3,'Sax.;  husthing, 
Goth,  and  Icel.  From  hus,  domus,  and 
thing,  forum,  convent  us.  Serenius.  From 
hur,  domus,  and  Smv,  res,  causa,  q.  d. 
iius  causarum.  Lye.  From  hyprc 
Cuij,  q.  d.  suprcmum  judicium. 
'•] 

1.  A  council;  a  court  held. 

From  the  sheriff"*  court  in  the  city  of  London, 
a  writ  of  errour  lie*  to  the  court  of  kuttingt  before 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriff*.  Blacittone. 

2.  The  place  of  meeting  to  choose  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament. 

I  Mood  on  the  Aiurriujr  {rsccpt  when  I  gate  my 
» to  those  who  favoured  me  with  their  votcsj 
less  like  a  candidate,  than  an  uihconcerocd  specta- 
tor of  a  publick  meeting.  Burke,  Sjiecth  of  irn*f  >/. 

To  Hc'sTLE.t  v.  a.  [perhaps  corrupted 
from  hurtle.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Not  so, 
but  from  the  Teut.  hut. ten,  hutselen,  to 
shake  together.]  To  shake  together  in 
confusion. 

To  Hu'stle.*  v.  ».  To  shrug  up  the 
shoulders.  A  northern  term.  Praise  of 
Yorkshire  Ale,  and  Grose. 

HU'SWIFE.t  n.  s. 

1.  A  bad  manager  ;  a  sorry  woman.  It  is 
common  to  use  housewife  in  a  good/ and 
huswife  or  hussy  in  a  bad  sense,  Dr. 
Johnson  says.  Huswife  is  the  early  form 
of  writing  housewife,  and  not  a  corruption 
of  it,  as  he  asserts ;  for  if  it  be,  by  the 
same  rule  husband  would  be  a  corruption 
of  houseband.  It  is  the  Sax.  hur  and 
wife.  Our  old  writers  use  huswife,  in  a 
good  sense,  as  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
See  the  second  meaning. 

liianca 

A  kunnfe,  that,  by  selling  her  desire*. 

Bays  herself  bread  and  cloth.  Shaktpeme,  OtheUo. 

2.  An  economist ;  a  thrifty  woman. 

Good  kMtnifc  provide*,  ere  a  sickness  do  conic, 
Of  sundry  good  thing*  in  her  house  to  have  some. 

Timer. 

To  Hu'swipk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
manage  with  economy  and  frugality. 

But  tarnikj  the  liule  Heaven  had  lent, 
Sie  duly  paid  a  groat  for  nuortcr-rent ; 
And  plnch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado.  Dryden. 

HVswirBLY.*  adj.  [from Aiuim/c.]  Thrifty; 
frugal;  becoming h  housewife. 
Good  AisnjftVy  physick.  Tuner. 


Hi*  [TtasMr's]stfiw/</vadmoutioo<  —  are  not 
particularly  addressed  to  the  farmer. 

Wartm,  Hilt.  B.  P.  ill.  907.. 

Hc'swikelv.*  adv.  Thriftily;  like  a  good 
huswife  or  husband.  Barret. 
Hir'swirERY.t  n.  t.  [from  huswife.'] 

1.  Management  good  or  bad. 

Good  kHjiri/cry  trieth 
To  rise  with  the  cock  ; 

III  Amujfrry  lieth 
Till  nine  of  the  clock.  Tuner. 

Thy  good  lady  —  therein  rcap'd 
The  just  reward  of  bev  high  kntwifry; 
To  have  ber  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh. 
When  she  was  far.  B.  Jown,  Forest. 

2.  Management  of  rural  business  com- 
mitted to  women. 

If  dieesea  in  dalrie  liavc  Argus  hi*  eyes, 
Tell  Culcy  tlse  fault  in  her  kusinfery  lies.  TViatrr. 

IIUT.+  n.s.  [hucce,  Saxon;  hutte,  Germ. ; 
hute,  French. 

1 .  A  poor  cottage. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woeful  state, 
To  a  small  cottage  cante  at  last, 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman, 
Who  kindly  did  Uteae  saint*  invite, 
In  his  poor  kut  to  pane  the  night.  Suift. 

Sore  picre'd  by  wintry  wind, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  kut 
Of  cheerless  poverty !  Thomion. 

2.  A  temporary  building  to  lodge  soldiers. 
To  Hut.»    v.  a.    [Fr.  huter.~\  A  military 

expression :  as,  to  hut  troops,  i.  e.  to 
lodge  them  in  huts. 
HUTCH.f  n.  s.    [hpwece,  Sax.;  huche, 
French.] 

1.  Not  simply  a  corn-chest,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  but  also  a  chest  of  any 
kind;  a  coffer,  called  in  the  north 
country,  (as  Huloct  also  says 
hutch,)  an  ark.    See  Akk. 

In  their  tabernacle*,  amperes,  kulcka  : 
mystery  in 


To  Hczz.f  v.  «.  [from  the  sound.]  To 
buzz  ;  to  murmur.  "  Stridunt  apes :  the 
bees  huxx."  Barret. 

HUZZA'.*  infer;',  [from  the  Hungarian 
hussars,  who  loudly  shout  at  the  onset  in 
battle, according  to  some ;  from  hosanaa, 
the  acclamation  of  wishing  well,  accord- 
to  others.]  An  exclamation  of  jay,  or 
triumph. 

Liberty,  Property,  and  Old  England,  fur  ever, 
kuaa  t  GoidimUti,  Ess.  24. 

Huzza',  r.  j.  A  shout ;  a  cry  of  acclama- 
tion. 

The  kuaut  of  tjse  rabble  are  the  same  to  a  bear 
tliat  they  are  to  a  prince.  1.' Estrange. 

You  keep  a  parcel  of  roaring  bullies  about  me 
day  and  night ;  aumti  and  hunting  horns  never 
let  mc  cool.  Artmtknot. 

All  ftime  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert ; 
Plays  round  tiw  head,  but  cornea  not  to  the  heart  -. 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  yean  outweighs 
Of  stupid  sftarers  and  of  loud  Astasoa.  itye. 

To  Huzza'. t  v.  n.  [from  the  interjection.] 
To  utter  acclamation. 

A  csldroo  of  fat  beef,  and  stoop  of  ale, 
On  the  kusumg  mob  shall  stfll  prevail. 

and  took  a  jump  ncro%s  Uw 
Tatter,  No.  43. 

To  Huzza',  v.  a.    To  receive  or  attend 


With  I 


SAcMrn,  Mir.  of  Aniickrist.  {1616,5  P-  355. 
The  kutfk  and  die  boulter,  the  furnaco  and 
copper.  B.  Jtnuon,  Mttupui. 

The  best  way  to  keep  them,  after  they  are 
threshed,  is  to  dry  them  well,  and  keep  them  in 
kuicket,,  or  close  casts.  Mortimer. 

Archbishop  ChiebcM  gave  a  borrowing  cheat  to 
tlw  university  of  Oaford,  which  was  called  Cbi- 
cIhWs  kulck.    Warren,  Xotts  on  Mitton't  Comtu. 

2.  Among  farmers,  a  hollow  trap  for  taking 
vermin  alive ;  and  also  a  kind  of  case  for 
keeping  rabbits. 

3.  In  Kent,  a  small  cart.  Grose. 
To  Hutch.*  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]  To 

hoard  ;  to  lay  up  as  in  a  chest. 

In  her  own  loins, 
She  AuicA'd  the  all.worthipt  ore,  and  precious 
genu.  Milton,  Omu*. 

Hutchikso'nian.*  n.  s.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowers, in  this  country,  of  the  philoso- 
phical and  religious  opinions  of  Mr. 
John  Hutchinson  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
last  century ;  whose  notion  was,  that  a 
plenum  and  the  air  are  the  principles  of 
the  Scripture  philosophy,  and  whose 
scheme  of  reformation  related  to  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
ana  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible. 

Has  gentleman  —  possibly  may  not  call  himself 
on  Ilulckinstmkm,  though  I  have  presumed  to  in- 
troduce him  here,  from  a  similarity  both  iai  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  hi*  sermon  to  those  of  that 
brotherhood. 

•,  A  Word  to  Ike  BukJtinsmuans,  (1756.) 

p.  IS. 


HY'ACINTH.  n.  s.  [Ux,***,  Gr. ;  hya- 
cinthe,  Fr. ;  hyacinthus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  flower* 
It  hath  a  bulbous  root .  the  leaves  are 

long  and  narrow:  the  stalk  is  upright 
and  naked,  the  flowers  growing  on  the 
upper  part  in  a  spike :  the  flowers  consist 
each  of  one  leaf,  are  naked,  tubulosc, 
and  cut  into  six  divisions  at  the  brim, 
which  are  reflexed :  the  ovary  becomes 
a  roundish  fruit  with  three  angles,  which 
is  divided  into  three  cells,  which  arc 
filled  with  roundish  seeds.  MiUer. 

The  silken  fleece,  iroparpl'd  for  the  loam, 
Rival'd  the  AyanntA  in  vernal  bloom.  Pope,  Odyt. 

2.  A  gem. 

The  hyacinth  is  the  same  with  the  lapis 
lyncurius  of  the  ancients.  It  is  a  less 
shewy  gem  than  any  of  the  other  red 
ones.  It  is  seldom  smaller  than  a  seed 
of  hemp,  or  larger  than  a  nutmeg.  It  is 
found  of  various  degrees  of  deepness 
and  paleness  ;  but  its  colour  is  always  a 
deadish  red,  with  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  yellow;  its  most  usual  is  that 
mixed  red  and  yellow,  which  we 
by  the  name  of  name-colour. 

HUion 

Hy'acinthise.t  adj.  [£»W.w<,  Gr.] 
Made  of  hyacinths;  resembling  hya- 
cinths. 

[His]  A>yacii*tAusc  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung. 

J/sUum.  P.  I.. 
Hi*  curling  lock*  like  kyacmtMne  flowers. 

Ctnrjrer,  (ktyttey. 

A  watery 


Hy'adus.  1  n.       [toOie,,  Gr.] 
Hy'ads.  j  constellation. 
Then  sailor*  nuarter'd  heaven,  ani 


s  quarter 
For  every  fls'd  and  every  « 
The  pleiads,  Ayadi. 

3  D  2 


ant)  frund  a  i 


Dryden,  Crorj. 
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Hy'aline.  adj.   [e<£X«<,  Gr.]  Glassy; 
crystalline ;    made  glass ;  resembling 


From  licaven.gatii  nut  far,  founded  In  view 
On  Uw  dear  hyat.nc,  Hit  h4«,  K-a.  JtfHtoB,  p.  L. 

HY'BRID.*  adj.   [Gr.  C;V,,  ^jA*;  Lat. 
hybrida ;  from  fc9*i<,  as  it  signifies  a 
J  of  adultery.]  Mongrel;  of different 
i :  applied  to  plants  as  well  as 


We  should  by  all  means  dMl  with  our  separat- 
iita,  and  dissenters,  aa  St-  Paul  did  with  those 
judaising,  hybrid  Chriitiani.  South,  Serm.  v.  518. 
Hy'bridous.  adj.  [C^«<<,  Gr. ;  hybrida, 
Lat.]  Begotten  between  animals  of  dif- 
ferent species. 

Why  such  different  fpocien  should  not  only 
mingle  together,  but  alto  generate  an  animal,  and 
yet  that  that  hybrid**  production  alnuld  not 
again  generate,  nloiwt  niyitery.  Bay 

Hyoa'tides.  n.  s.  [from  Ctup,  Gr.]  Little 
transparent  bladders  of  water  in  any 
part :  most  common  in  dropsical  persons, 
from  a  distention  or  rupture  of  the  lym- 
pheducts.  Qtuncy 

All  the  water  i.  contained  in  little  bladder*,  ad- 
hering to  (he  liver  and  peritoneum,  known  I>y  the 
name  of  kydatHtt.  Il'ueman. 
Hy'dra.  a.*,  [hydra,  Lat.]  A  monster 
with  many  heads  slain  by  Hercules: 
whence  any  multiplicity  of  evils  is 
termed  a  hydra. 

New  rebellions  raise 
Their  hydra  head*,  and  the  f*l«*  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  her  serpent  wing*. 

AfatToit,  Sum. 

WIiom.1  jay»s  with  iron-teeth  severely  grin. 

jjryden,  Jin. 

Subdue 

The  hydra  of  the  many-lie**] I'd  luoing  crew. 

Jlrydrn. 

Hy'dragogues.  n.  t.  [flap  and  &yv,  Gr. ; 
hydragogue,  Fr.]  Such  medicines  as 
occasion  the  discharge  of  watery  hu- 
mours, which  is  generally  the  case  of  the 
stronger  cathurticks,  because  they  shake 
most  forcibly  the  bowels  and  their  ap- 
pendages. Quincy. 
Hydrau'lical.1  adj.  [from  hydrauiicJu.'} 
Hydilau'lick.  }  Relating  to  the  con- 
veyance of  water  through  pipes. 

Among  the  engine*  in  which  the  air  i>  useful, 
pumps  may  be  accounted,  and  other  kyrlmuHcal 
engines.  Drrham. 

We  have  empkrytd  a  virtuoso  to  make  an 
AyaVauAc*  engine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor,  re- 
«etnbling  blood,  is  driven  through  clsatlek  chan- 
nels, jlrbalhn    and  I'tijv. 

HYDRAU'LICKS.t  «•  *•  [CJ*f  water,  and 
d*A»r,  a  pipe.]  The  science  of  convey- 
ing water  through  pipes  or  conduits. 

J/ydmulw  baa  for  ila  object  the  motion  of  fluid*. 

Adam*. 

Hydrocb'lk.  ii.  t.  [tty«itX»),  Gr.;  hydro* 

eele,  Fr.]    A  watery  rupture. 
Hydrocephalus,  n.  *.  [{&»»  and  wpaA}.] 

A  dropsy  in  the  head. 

ventricle*  of  the  brain.  Arbuthnet  an  Diet. 

Hy'Drooen.*  n.t.  [tiit,  water,  and  ytmitt, 
to  generate.]  One  of  (he  principles  of 
water;  in  chymical  language,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  then  called 
i  - 
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Hycko'uRapher.  b.s.  [CT*»#  and  yoa$» ; 
hydrographe,  Fr.]  One  who  draws  maps 
of  the  sea. 

It  may  be  drawn  from  the  writing*  of  our  Ay- 
dragrapher.  Boyie. 

Hydrogra'phical.  adj.  [from  hydrogra- 
phy.'] Applied  to  maps  or  charts,  which 
represent  the  sea-coast,  rocks,  islands, 
shoals,  shallows,  and  the  like. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  fin*  great  dis- 
comer  of  America,  waa  a  man  that  earned  his 
living  by  making  and  selling  kydragraphial  maps. 

Chambtrt. 

HYDRO-GRAPHY.f  n.  t.  [Cttf  and 
yr*f» ;  hydrographte,  Fr.]  Descnplion 
of  the  watery  part  of  the 
globe. 

To  further  the  noble  stadia  of 
AytfrngrapAif. 

jVursua,  JWib  Attractive,  <J-c.  (1598,)  Dedic. 

For  the  reception  of  which  waters  he  had  pre- 
pared a  channel ;  how  deep,  or  bow  great  a  part 
of  tbo  earth  is  filled  with  them,  I  Mippo**  is  be- 
yond lliii  mail's  ikill  in  philosophy  ur  hydrography 
to  determine. 

Bp.  Craft,  Animadv.  an  Burnet' t  Theory,  p.  84. 

Hydro'locy.*  n.  t.  [C4»y  and  >Jy*<;  Fr. 
hydrologie.]   Description  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  water  in  general. 
Hy'dromancy.    n.  i.   [ttvf  and  *ta>7>'« ; 
hydromantie,  Fr.]    Prediction  by  water. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  l*ersians ;  there 
are  four  kinds  of  divination  ;  AydrvManry,  pyro- 
mancy, aeromancy,  and  geomancy. 

.lytttf?,  PxrCTfrm. 
Hy'dromkl.  n.t.  [pMf  and  uAi ;  hydromet, 
Fr.]    Honey  and  water. 

Hydromet  is  a  drink  prepared  of 
honey,  being  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  universal  drinks  the  northern  nart 
of  Europe  affords,  as  well  as  one  oi  the 
most  ancient.  Mortimer. 

In  fever*  the  aliment*  prescribed  by  Hippo- 
crates were  ptisans  and  cream  of  barley ;  hyirvxul, 
that  is,  boney  and  water,  when  then  waa  no  ten- 
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^  Nydrapical  aweUingi  if  they  be  pun,  are  pel- 

Hydroptck  wretches  by  degrees  decay. 
Growing  the  more,  the  more  they  waste  away ; 
By  their  own  ruins  they  augmented  lye, 


Hy  their  own  ruinn  they  augn 


One  sort  of  remedy  he  uses  in  • 
water  of  the  hydra/act*. 
2.  Resembling  dropsy. 

Sj:ue  men"*  'iyi':-,i.k  iDxaljnblL'ne^a  learned  to 
thirst  the  more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank. 

A"mg  Charlet. 

Every  luet  is  a  kind  of  AyoVoracA  distemper, 
and  the  more  its  drink  the  motewi;  »ball  Uiiru. 


H yd  ro'm  btb  R.T  *•  [Ct«f  ani 
Gr.]  An  instrument  to  measure  the 
extent  or  profundity,  gravity  or  den- 
sity, velocity  or  other  properties,  of 
water. 

Hydro'metry.  n.  s.  [Si«f  and  *wV»», 
Gr.]  The  act  of  measuring  the  extent 
of  water. 

Hydhopho'bia.  n.  j.  [ilfvftfU*,  Gr. ;  hy- 
drophobic, Fr.]    Dread  of  water. 

Among  those  dismal  symptoms  that  follow  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  the  hydrophobia  or  dread  of 
wilier  i*  Uie  most  remarkable.  Quucy. 

Hy'drophoby.*  n.  t,  [Fr.  hydrophobic. ~] 
Dread  of  water. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  LbSar  U>  Mr.  Acton,  dated 
at  York,  March  96.  I  £83,  waa  produced,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  an  Ay-iro/  Aaty  in  a  man  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog.  Birth,  Hist.  Jt  S.  ir.  1 97. 


Hydro'pical.  )  adj.  [i8r«iM<,  Gr. ;  hydro- 
Lot.] 


a  a  a  ava*v  a  a«#na>*  ■     —utj%  ^vi/^aimi))       »  ■  «  >a  v 

Hydro'pick.  J    pique,  Fr.  from  hydrop*, 


1.  Dropsical;  diseased  with  extravo»ated 
water. 

Cantharides  heat  the  watery  parts  of  the  body ; 
as  urine,  and  tyriraritcaV  water.  Bacon,  Nat.  /fiat 

The  wurld'a  whole  tap  is  sunk  : 
The  general  balm  tb'  hydr.jxck  ear 


Hy'dropsy.*  *. 
Gr.;  hydropitie, 
Thomson  for  the  dropsy. 

SoftHrwola  and  pale,  bene  (ay  the  Ifyjnyiry, 
Uniwitldy  man,  with  belly  dhmiUimiik  round. 

t'uJl/r  vf'  IniL'icnct. 

HYDROSTATICAL.  adj.  (ti»,  and 
ro/wj^,  Gr.]  Relating  to  hydrosuticks ; 
taught  by  hydrostaticks. 

A  human  body  forming  in  sucb  a  fluid,  will 
never  be  reconcilable  to  this  hydrattalical  taw: 
there  will  be  always  i*>metliing  ligliu-r  beneath, 
and  aumetliing  heavier  above  ;  bcrauae  bone,  the 
heaviest  in  ipocui,  will  bo  ever  in  the  midu. 

Bcntley. 

Htdrosta'tically.  adv.  [from  hydrotta- 
ticaU]    According  to  hydrostaticks. 

Tb*  wisight  of  all  bodies  around  the  earth  ie 
ever  propaniooal  to  the  quantity  of  their  matter 
a*  fur  instance,  a  pound  weight,  examined  hydro- 
statically, — doth  *!»  »)»  contain  an  equnl  quantiiy 
of  solid  ma**.  Bentiey,  Serm.  veL 

HYDRosTA'TicKs.f  n.  t.  TCisy  and  r«J»«i» 
Gr. ;  hydrortaiiaue,  Fr. j  The  science 
of  weighing  fluids;  weighing  bodies  in 
fluids. 

His  [Boyle'*)  incomparable  treatiaea  of  the  sir 
ajid  hydrvttatkt,  Btntlry,  Serm.  sit. 

The  lofty  column  of  water  issuing  out  of  the 
trump  of  Fame,  exceeded  all  our  coocayuons  of 
the  power  of  hydrotlaticht. 

Sumnburne,  7Vav.  tkrough  Spain,  L.  49. 

Hydro'tick.  n.  t.  [fi*>*,  Greek ;  hydro- 
time,  Fr.]    Purger  of  water  or  phlegm. 

He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided 
purges  into  hydrotkla  and  purger*  of  bile. 

sirbHthrwt  *  n  LVtwi. 

Hy'drus.*  it.  t.  [from  2iwp,  Gr.  water.] 

1.  A  water-snake. 

Cerastes  horn'd,  kydru,,  and  elnj*  drear. 

Hdttm,  P.  I.. 

2.  In  astronomy,  tlie  water-serpent ;  a 
southern  constellation. 

HY'EMAL.*  adj.  [Lat.  hycntali'.}  Be- 
longing  to  winter:   as,  the 
solstice. 

lie<jdc*  vernal,  euir.il,  nnd  autumnal  made  uf 
flowers,  the  ancients  had  also  hyemnl  garlands. 

Sir  T.  Dram,  ilioceU.  p.  92. 
Astronomer*  have  divided  the  whole  face  of 
heaven  into  four  colore* ;  the  vernal,  eethral, 
aulunuial  ,  hyemnl. 

Moron,  Amnnom.  Ft  Card*,  p.  IU. 

To  HYy£atATK.*  v.  ».  [Lat.  hyemo."]  To 
winter  at  a  place.  Cockeram. 

Hybma'tion.*  ».  t.  [Lat.  hyematio.] 
Shelter  from  the  cold  of  winter. 

Where  we  act  them  [exotic  plant*]  in  tor  hyt- 
motion.  Entyn. 

HY'EH.f  )  *.  *.  [hyene,  Fr. ;  hyana,  Lat ; 
Hye'na.J    C«u«,  Gr.    Supposed  to  be 
from  the  Gr.  If,  a  swine ;  because  the 
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back  of  this  animal  is  bristly  like  that 
of  the  twine.]  An  animal  like  a  wolf, 
«aid  fabulously  to  imitate  human  voice*. 

I  will  weep  when  you  in  disposed  to  be  merry  ; 
I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  when  you  *re  inclined  to 
W*P-  Shaltlftenre. 

A  wonder  more  arnaiing  would  wo  find  ; 
The  hyrna  shews  St,  of  4  double  kind : 
Varying  the  scics  in  alternate  years, 
In  on*  b*g«U,  tod  in  another  bean.  Dryden,  Fab. 
Tbe  hyena  wi  indeed  well  jollied  with  the 
"    a  pan*,  If  thereby 
,  or  civet  cat. 

.  Err. 


Htoro'mbtbb.  n.t.  [iryfU  and  sssJaiV,  Gr. ; 

Fr.]    An  instrument  to 
sure  the  degrees  of  moisture.  * 

A  spoujre,  perhaps,  might  be  •  better  kyrrv- 
mtttr  than  the  cards,  of  the  river. 

Arintlkrhot  on  Air. 

Hy'GROScorE.  m.  i.  [tyfH  and  nxe%i«,  Gr. ; 
hygroteope,  Fr.]    An  instrument  to 
•hew  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the 
and  estimate  the 
Quincy. 

I  by  h^nuapej. 

Htcihosco'pick.*  adj.  [from  hygroteope,] 
Having  affinity  to  water. 

HfgrvteKfie  subaUnce*  haro  their  humidity 
alwayt  prooorticMiabl*  to  the  placet  they  are  in. 


air,  and  to  measure 
quantity  of  either 

Mature  in  the  air  i 


HrLA'acHicAL.f  adj.  [4>.i|  and  A.?xi>  Gr.] 
Presiding  over  matter. 

By  Urn  aycirtatcni  principle,  or  plastick  nature, 
to  many  of  the  vital  motioai  of  tbe  body  may  be 
kept  in  play.  HatlyaxU,  Mriimpmn.  (1681,)  p.  70. 

HVlozoick.*  n.  t.  [Gr.  SK»,  matter,  and 
life.]   One  of  a  sect  of  ancient 
atheists  that  held  all  matter  to  be  ani- 
mated and  to  hare  perception. 

When  they  [Spinos*  and  his  followers]  speak 
of  the  intelligence  nnd  knowledge  of  God,  ihcy 


e,  when  it  Mia, 
and  conveiouMioM  ;  but  that  that 
la  no  cause  at  all,  or  power,  of 
acting.  Which  kind  of  intelligence,  in  any 
tolerable  propriety  of  speech,  is  no  intelligence  at 
all.  And  conserpienily  the  argument!,  Unit  proved 
the  Supreme  Caute  to  he  properly  an  intelligent 
and  settee  Being,  do  alio  undcuiAbly  pruvc  that 
he  ia  likewise  indued  with  h'lwrty  nnd  choice ; 
which  alone  it  the  power  of  acting. 

Oarer  an  the  Attrllmua,  f  9. 

HiM.f  n.t.  A  species  of  dog;  unless  it 
is  by  mistake  for  lym,  Dr.  Johnson 
says";  which  it  is,  in  the  passage  from 
Sh'akupeare's  Lear  which  he  cites.  See 
Lym  . 

HY'MEN.f  «-  t.  [t>p.  Gr.] 
1.  The  god  of  marriage. 

He  wore  a  garland  of  roses  and  myrtles  on  hit 
bead,  and  on  his  shoulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial 
mantle,  white  and  unspotted  all  over,  eiceyting 
only  that,  where  it  was  clasped  at  his  breast,  there 
were  two  golden  turtle-doe**  that  buttoned  it  by 
their  billa,  which  were  wrought  ia  rubies.  He 
wits  called  by  the  name  of  //ymen. 

rosier,  No.  19a 
Hymen  marched  immediately  after  Lore  ;  end, 
seconding  the  good  inclinations  which  he  had 
"    «ned  the  hand,  of  both  armies. 

a,  No.  liS. 

3.  The  virginal  membrane. 


inspired,  joined  i 


3.  In  botany,  a  fine  delicate  skin  in  which 
flowers  arc  enclosed,  while  in  the  bud j 
spoken  particularly  of  roses. 
HyMBVb'AL.  )  n.  i,    [IfJraiii,  Gr.]  A 
Hymbnb'an.  J     marriage  song. 

And  heavenly  choirs  tlie  tiynewn  sung. 

MUtan,  P.  L. 
For  her  the  spouse  prepare*  the  bridal  ring  ; 
For  bar  white  virgins  kymenaaU  ting.  Pope. 

Htmens/ai..  1  adj.  Pertaining  to  mar- 
Htmkkb'an.)  riage. 

The  tailor*  heard,  and  deem'd  the  mirthful 
voice 

A  signal  of  her  hymeneal  choice.    Pope,  Odyttey. 
HYA1N.    n.  t.    [hymne,  Fr.;  isoet,  Gr.] 
An  ens^miastick  song,  or  song  of  ador- 
ation to  some  superiour  being. 

A*  I  aarst,  in  praiae  of  nine  own  dune, 
So  now  in  honour  of  thy  mother  dear, 

hymn  I  eke  should  frame.  Sptrucr. 

dirge*  change  | 


Our  bridal  doners  serve  for  a 


When  steel  grows 
Soft  at  the  parasite's  silk,  let  Aynviu  be 
An  overture  for  tbe  wan.        Shakspeare.  CoruJ. 


There  it  an  hymn  song ;  but  tbe  subject  of  it 
alwaj-s  the  prat  vet  of  Adam,  i    '  ' 
ham,  concluding  ever  with  a 
nativity  of  our  Saviour. 


Abra- 

for  the 
Satan. 

Ftlewel,  you  happy  shades, 
Where  angel*  flrtt  should  practise  Ay/avu,  and 
string 

Their  tuneful  harp*,  when  they  to  Heav'o  would 
sing.  Dryden, 

To  HTMN.  V.  d.   [iatrew,  Gr.]    To  praise 
in  song ;  to  worship  with  hymns. 

Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  heaven,  with  songs  to  hymn  hi*  throne. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Hymn.  «.  n.    To  sing  songs  of  ador- 
ation. 

They  tooch'd  their  golden  harp*,  and  hymning 
prais'd 

God  and  hit  works,  Ifiuuis,  P.  L. 

He  hid  not  left  all**  due  patient  saint, 
Thla  anvil  of  affronts,  but  sent  bun  hence 
Tu  bold  a  [M!aetlul  lj  ranch  of  palm  above, 
And  ayaia  it  in  the  quire,   Dryden,  Span-  Friar. 

Hr'MNiCK.t  adj.  [Cnjec.Gr.]  Relating 
to  hymns. 

Where  she  (faire  Ledie)  tuning  her  chaste  layes 
Of  England's  Empress*  to  her  hymnicie  atring. 


He 


Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  773. 
the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnazh 


In  bird*,  heaven'*  choristers,  organic*  throat*  { 
Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  iui|ihi  seem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  tbe  heavenly  liierarchy.  Dcnne. 

Hymmo'looy.*  it.  t.  [Tssmc  and  >.*>.<,  Gr. 
hymnologie,  French/]  A  collection  of 
hymns. 

That  aspnau/egaf  whldt  tbe  primitiTe  church 
used  at  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  for  the 
euchtunst.  Mede,  Dia.  p.  5tj. 

To  Hyp.  v.  a.  [barbarously  contracted 
from  kypoch ond riaci . ]  To  make  melan- 
choly ;  to  dispirit. 

1  have  been,  to  Ok  l»t  degree,  kypped  since  t 
•aw  yoo.  SpKralir. 

Hypa'llaob.  n.  t.  [fa*****?*),  Gr.]  A 
figure  by  which  words  change  their 
cases  with  each  other. 

Hy'per.*  [Gr.  tVwi;,  above,  beyond.]  A 
word  often  found  in  composition,  in  our 
language,  usually  signifying  excess,  or 
something  beyond  tie  meaning  of  the 
simple  word  to  which  it  is  joined. 


Hy'per.  n.  s.  [A  word  barbarously  cur- 
tailed by  Prior  from  hypercrititk.']  A 
hypercntick ;  one  more  critical  than 
necessity  requires.  Prior  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Cri ticks  X  read  an  other  men, 
And  kypert  upon  them  again.  Prior. 

Hypera'spist.*  n.  t.  [Lat.  hyperatpittei, 
from  the  Gr.  £*rtf«s0"*/£ir,  to  protect  with 
a  shield.]    A  defender. 

I  appeal  to  any  indifferent  reader,  whether 
CM.be  not  by  his  hypcratfiit  forsaken  in  the 
plain  fteld.  auViegsiorUt,  ITenki,  (ed.  1704,)  p.  96. 

The  A^ieroHHafj  of  the  ancients  bestrode  their 
fellows  fallen  in  battle,  and  covered  them  with 
their  shields.  fTerew ten,  A*«r  an  Uacbttk. 

Hype'rbatok.*  n.  s.  [Latin;  from  the 
Gr.  (sris/SaiVst,  to  go  beyond.]  A  figure 
in  writing,  when  the  words  are  trans- 
posed from  tbe  plain  grammatical 
order. 

If  yoor  meaning  be  with  a  violent  hyperoaton 
to  transpose  the  int.  JiiUon,  Anmada.  Ares.  Def. 
The  word*  are  at  tunes  so  transposed,  a*  to 


IhtTcU,  Critical  HcmarlstcnM,  Frcf. 

HYPE'RBOLA.  «.  t.  [hyperbole,  Fr.; 
C«<p  and  0siXAe>.]  In  geometry,  a  sec- 
tion of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane,  so  that 
the  axis  of  the  section  inclines  to  the 
opposite  leg  of  the  cone,  which  in  the 
parabola  is  parallel  to  it,  and  in  the 
ellipsis  intersects  it.  The  axis  of  the 
hyperbolical  section  will  meet  also  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cone,  when  pro- 
duced above  the  vertex.  Harris. 

Had  the  veloddes  of  tbe  several  planet*  been 
greater  or  leas  than  they  are,  or  had  their  distance* 
from  the  sun,  or  the  quantity  of  tbe  sun's  matter, 
and  consequently  his  attractive  power  been  greater 
or  lee*  than  they  are  now,  with  the  same  velocities, 
rhey  would  not  have  revolved  in  eoncentrkk  cir- 


Hy'prbbole.  n.  t.  [hyperbole,  Fr.  iwtepaxi} 
Gr.]  A  figure  in  rhetorick  by 
any  thing  is  increased  or  dimintsoeti 
beyond  the  exact  truth:  as,  he  run* 
fatter  than  lightning.  Hit  pouettiont 
are  fallen  to  dwji^  He  tuat  to  gaunt, 

him.  Shakspeare. 

Term*  no 


Which,  from  tl»e  lungue  ot  roaring  Typhon  drof.t, 
Would  seem  hyperbole*.  Shakspeare,  TV.  and  Crttt. 

Tatlatu  plrnuea,  silken  tenrje  precise, 
Three  pil'd  isysvv>i<ri,  spruce  atlec 
Kigurea  pe-dantical,  tbea*  wmmer  1 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  osti 

Sti  .xl'rneo  re. 

They  were  above  the  hyptrbelet,  that  fond  poetry 
bestow*  upon  it*  admired  nlijccta.  GlanviUe. 

J/yjieri^yirf,  so  daring  and  so  bold, 
Disdaining  bound*,  are  yet  by  rule*  control'd  I 
Above  tbe  cloud*,  but  yet  within  our  tight, 
They  mount  with  tratli,aodnsakeatow'ring  Right. 

Grannie. 

The  common  people  uiulerstand  raillery,  or  at 
least  rhetorick,  and  will  not  take  hyjvrbjlcs  in  too 
literal  a  sense.  Jsrjrt. 

HYPEB»o'LicAL.t  \  adj.  [hyperbolique,  Fr.; 
Hypehbo  lick.    J    from  hyperbola.] . 
1 .  Belonging  to  the  hyperbola ;  having  the 
nature  of  an  hyperbola. 

Cancellated  in  the  nuddl*  with  aquares,  with 
s>iih  hyiterbiJici  lines. 
Grew,  Muttum. 
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The  homy  or  pellucid  coal  of  the  eye  riseth  up, 
at  ■  hillock,  above  the  convexity  of  the  white  of 
the  eye,  ami  i«  of  an  hyperbolical  or  parabolical 
figure.  Bay  on  tie  Crtalim. 

2.  [From  hyperbole.']  Exaggerating  or  ex- 
tenuating beyond  fact. 
An  hyiterbotical  liar,  a  6attcrer,  a  ponuitc. 

Burton,  Am).  ofMd.  To  the  Hauler. 
Look  upon  vice*  and  vicious  object*  witb  hy- 
perbolical eye*,  aiul  rather  enlarge  tJwir  dimensions, 
that  tbeir  unseen  deformities  may  not  escape  thy 
tense.  Broum,  dir.  ifor.  iii.  3. 

There  are  alwayi  aoroe  fools  tlut  can  commend 
nothing  but  with  hyjierboluk  expressions. 

Xing  Charles,         la  Htndtrvm,  p.  56. 
It  it  parabolical,   and  probnbly  hy)ierbolical, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  in  a  ttrict  sense. 

Ilayle. 

Hyimsbbo'lically.  adv.  [{root  hyperboli- 
cal.} 

I.  In  form  of  an  hyperbola. 
2  With  exaggeration  or  extenuation. 

Yet  may  all  be  solved,  if  we  take  it  hyperha- 
luatly.  .  Hnw*. 

Scvlla  i>  seated  upon  a  narrow  mountain,  which 
thrust*  into  the  «e»  a  sleep  high  rock,  and  hyper- 
hotkealbt  described  by  Homer  as  inaccesiible. 

Broome,  Notes  en  the  Odyssey. 

Hypkhbo'liform.  atjj.  [hyperbola  and 
forma.}  Having  the  fonn,  or  nearly  the 
form  of  the  hyperbola. 

Hvpe'rbolist.»  n.  *.  [from  hyperbole.} 
One  who  hyperbolizes. 

(  ccn-*  to  think  the  P«almi*t  an  kyperholist  for 
comparing  tin  transcendent  sweetness  of  God's 
Word  to  lliat  inferiour  one  of  houey,  which  is  like 
it  in  nothing  uiorv,  than  in  that  of  both  tbeir  sua- 
vities experience  gives  much  advantageouser  no- 
tions than  description*  can. 

Boyle  on  the  Style  of  Hot.  Script,  p.  -iii. 

To  IIypk'rbomzjs.*  v.  n.  [from  hyper- 
bole.) To  speak  or  write  with  exagge- 
ration or  extenuation. 

You  have  heard— how  some  of  the  ancieutesl 
father*  do  speak,  and  how  they  hyinvriolixe  some- 
times, in  some  points,  in  tbeir  popular  sermons. 

MousUorv,  App.  la  Cos.  (16*5,)  p.  260- 
Tot  Spanish  traveller  was  so  habituated  to  hit- 
pfrholae.  Ilouvil,  Instruct. /or  Tear.  p.!7». 

Which  if  but  a  rlntoriviJ  flouriJ),  doth  yet 
Avncroalisf  into  blasphemy. 

Fuller,  Hoty  »'ar,  p.  S44. 

To  Hyperbolize.'  v.  a.  To  exaggerate 
or  extenuate. 

Vain  people,  hyperholiztng  bis  fact,  —  be  grew 
by  their  flattery  into  that  madness  of  conceit. 

FMherby,  Alheom.  (1622,)  p.  203. 
Came,  Man, 
tivpcrtoliud  nothing  !  know  thy  span. 

Crashaw,  Pom;  p.  96. 
IlvPERBo'RKAN.t  »■*•  [huperborfen,  Ft.; 
hyperborean,  Lat.]  Nortnern. 

The  body  moulded  by  the  clime  endures 
The  Equator  heats  and  Hyperlnrean  frost. 

Armstrong. 
The  llyprrtnrtan  Ice  he  wandered  o'er, 
And  solitary  roam'd  round  Tonal**  shore. 

J.  tfarton's  rirpl. 

Hypekcatale'ctick.*  adj.  [(**},  and  ca- 
tatccticlt.)  Exceeding  the  measure ;  ap. 
plied  to  verses  having  a  syllable  or  two 

.   too  munv  at  the  end. 

IIypercki'tick.  n.s.  [Itypercritiquc,  Ft.  ; 
<b,,i  and  vy/rmsc  ]  A  critiek  exact  or 
captious  beyond  use  or  reason. 

Those  bypemiticlu  in  English  poetry  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  and  katin  judges, 
from  the  Italians  and  French,  and  from  tho  gene- 
ral taste  of  all  age*.  Dryden. 


HYP 

Hypercri'tjcal.  adj.  [from  hypercriiick.} 

Critical  bf  VDiiil  nccussity  nr  use. 

We  are  tar 'from  imposing  those  n.ci- and  Aw>cr- 
eriticr:!  punctilio*,  «thieh  Mi:i-.e  u=troI<^crs  oblige 
our  gmiU  m  i.  to.  Evelyn. 

.Wli  /..v;\v,Yi»:r.i/  readers  will  consider  my  busi- 
n<»        m  make  i  tsxly  of  refined  r.yings,  only 
takiag  tan-  to  jWucu  ihm  in  thv  most  natural 
manner.  ??»™" 
HYPERnu'LiA.*!  n.  s.  [<nri;  and  dulia.} 
Hy'perouly.    i      A  superioiir  kind  of 
service,  among  the  Romanists,  to  the 
Man  .    See  Duma. 

Krom  wlsurn'our  Romanist,  did  first  learn  tbeir 
hyperdutw,  or  irnmvrendant  kind  of  sen  ice,  where- 
with they  worship  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Ahp.  Ciiier,  Anne,  to  the  Jet.  Malm,  p.  956. 
From  all  Itoraish  aVifl,  and  kyperdidm.  Good 
Lord  deliver  its.  p.  369. 

Call  jou  this  devotion,  as  you  please,  whether 
duly  or  hypenluly. 

Smmt,  Ssrnl  and  Sim.  at  Sudor,  p.  35'1. 
Hype'ricon.*  ».  *.  [Latin.]    In  botany, 
St.  John's  wort. 

Hypericon,  called  "fuga  dsfmonura,"  reckoned 
among  sacred  magical  plants,  on  account  of  the 
Druids  using  them.  Stuktlry,  I'atnyagr.  Saer.  p. 16. 

IlYPE'RMETER.    «.  *.    [iff  B"d  >"'*»«»•] 

Any  thing  greater  than  the  standard  re- 
quires. 

When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  »  an 
-   tall  club. 
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HvrERPinr'sicAL.*  adj.  [frwrp  and  phy- 
nical.)  Supernatural. 

These  are  ee/r^Ajmcn/optick.,  «nd  drawn  TroTO 
the  heavens.  ^fufrrey,  Uiteell.  p.m. 

Hypeiuarco'sis.  n.  S.  [v««f»a«*>o-i,,  trt? 
and  <rafxi<.~}  The  growth  of  fungous  or 
proud  fle&h. 

Where  die  hypartareofit  w  great,  1  sprinklwl 
it  widi  precipiute,  whereby  I  more  tpecdily  freed 
the  ulcer  of  its  putrefaction.  »  uetna*. 

Hy'phes  t  n.  *•  [if".  Gr.]  A  note  of 
conjunction;  as  vir-lue,  ever-living. 

What  a  sight  it  is  to  see  writers  committed 
together  by  the  ear*  for  ccremonie*,  syllables 
■mints,  colons,  commas,  hyphens,  and  the  like. 

It.  Jonson,  D ferneries. 

HvPNo'TicK.f  n.  t.  [C«s«,  Gr.]  Any 
medicine  that  induce*  sleep. 

I  need  no  better  Ayrmotici  to  nuke  me  sleep. 

Bwm,  Ret.  Med. 
He  writes,  as  an  hypnotick  for  the  spleen. 

fining,  Ep.  lo  I'upe,  I. 

HYFOCHO'NDUES.T  «•  [hypocondre. 
Ft.  i^xlrltM,  Csr.  This  word  at  first  was 
hypocondry,  with  the  regulur  plural  hy- 
pochondries.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  noticed 
this.  Sec  Hypckhondry.]  The  two 
regions  lying  on  each  side  the  cartilago 
ensiformis,  and  those  of  the  ribs,  and 
the  tip  of  the  breast,  which  have  in  one 
the  liver,  and  in  the  other  the  spleen. 

Quincy. 

The  blood  moving  too  slowly  through  the  celiark 
and  mesciiterick  arteries,  produce  variou*  com- 
plaints in  tbc  lower  bowels  and  hytnehatuiret  i 
from  whence  such  persona  are  called  bypochon- 
driark.  ^friulA>i#t  e«  .-tumcists. 

Hy'focaust.*  w.  *.  [v*l*au?*>,  hypoeauste, 
Fr.]  A  subterraneous  place,  in  which 
was  a  furnace  that  served  to  heat  the 
baths  of  the  Greek*  and  Romans ;  and 
in  modern  times  applied  to  the  place 
which  keep*  warm  a  stove  or  hot-houae. 


i  tho  east  tide—  were  probably 
Lysons,  Anna,  at  WWcAcKer,  (1T97.) 

Hypociio'ndria.*  b.  x.  [from  hypochon- 
dret.}  Melancholy.  VersontMed  by 
Thomson.  The  proper  substantive  t's 
hupochondriacitm though  hypochon- 
driatm  has  been  used,  but  less  properly. 
See  Hypochondriacal. 

Moping  Itere  did  Hypochondria  tit, 
Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye, 
Who  vexed  was  full  ufl  with  ugly  fit. 
And  some  ber  f ran  tick  deera'd,  and  some  her 
deetn'd  a  wit.         7'ae*t*m,  Castle  of  Indol. 
HvpocHONDRl'ACAL.f  1  adj.  [kypochon- 
Hypochondri'ack.     j  driaque,  Fr.  from 
Itypochundrci.) 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hypochondret ; 
also  Djclancholical.  See  the  next  sense. 

BuUoiar. 

2.  Melancholy ;  disordered  in  the  ima- 
gination. 

A  slreigbtneas  of  braatb,  whidi  I  should  be 
glad  lo  know  whether  you  observe  in  < 
(hondriaestl  patients.  Walton,  Item.  p.  i 

3.  Producing  melancholy  ;  having  the  na- 
ture of  melancholy. 

Cold  sweats  are  many  times  mortal,  and  always 
suspected ;  as  in  great  fears,  and  hyttaeJtantSriacxii 
passions,  being  a  relaxation  or  forsaking  of  the 
spirits.  Baton,  Sol.  Hist. 

Such  is  the  hypochondriac,  mvlanclkily  com- 
plexion of  u*  inlanders,  tltat  we  wvm  tnade  of  but- 
ter, every  accident  makes  such  a  deep  impression 


upon  us. 

Bp.  Berkeley, Lett.  (1746,)  life,  jr.  p.  18S. 

Hypochosdri'ack.*  n.  s.  One  who  is  me- 
lancholy, or  disordered  in  imagination. 

How  the  humour*  of  the  body  arrive  at  an  abi- 

wildand  ouinstrvuv  bryoixl  the  varieties  of  Africa, 
l»  an  enquiry  not  pertinent  here  j  but  to  question 
that  so  they  can,  in  to  *j»csk  our&clvc^  »tmnger*  to 
all  the  stories  of  hyjux-hmdriacit  [which]  books 
and  discourses  abound  withal. 

Sjmcer  on  I'ulg.  I'rojiheetrs,  (1665.)  p.  9*. 
Socrates  laid  down  his  life  in  atteststion  of  that 
most  fundamental  truth,  Uie  belief  of  one  God ; 
and  yet  he's  not  recorded  either  as  fool  or  hypt- 
ekondriftri.  Demy  ff  Chr.  Fiely. 

Hypociiondri'acism.*  n.  t.  [from  hypo- 
ehoitdriaci.']  Melancholy ;  disordered 
imagination. 

In  hyporhondriaehm  tlie  inutiity  lMi  being 
formed,  there  is  fur  the  uiosl  part  a  capacity  for 
action.  Jutinslortc  on  Madnets,  p.  25. 

HYfocito.NURi'Asis.*  ».  *.  Ilypochon- 
driack  affection  or  passion. 

Mcolal  atrcctions  produce  Asy.i.Aoiurriniu,  by 
creating  a  disorder  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  in  the  nervous  system. 

Chrichion  on  Mrnlnl  Derangement,  p.  2(10. 

Hypocho'ndry.*  n.  *.  [See  Hypochon- 
DKts.]  One  of  the  two  region*  called 
the  hypochondres.  This  word  lias  been 
overlooked,  by  our  lexicographers,  as  a 
noun  with  the  singular  number. 

If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usttsliy  a  pain  in  the 
right  hypochmdry  ;  if  from  Uie 
and  grief  in  the  left  hy^'li<fndry. 

Burton,  .Inn!,  uf  Met.  p.  20C. 
Knvy  *well»  die  hypochondria,  which,  by  drink- 
"  ig  up  the  nourishment  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
akes  die  whole  body  lean  and  meager. 

Scott,  Chrutian  Life,  P.  iii.  ch.  S. 

Hy'poci&t.  wj. [vxlxtet;,  Gr.  j  hypocitte,  Fr.] 
Hypocist  is  an  inspissated  juice,  con- 
siderably  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  fina 
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shining  black  colour,  when  broken.  The 
stem  of  the  plant  is  thick  and  fleshy ; 
and  much  thicker  at  the  top  than  towards 
the  bottom.  The  fruits  contain  a  tough 
glutinous  liquor,  gathered  before  they 
are  ripe ;  the  juice  is  expressed,  then 
formed  into  cakes.  Hill. 

HtYocras.*    See  Hippocras. 

Hypo'cHXSTf.f  »•  *•  [hypocrisie,  Fr.  ini*?><r><, 
Gr.  from  StwapiVtsuxi,  to  feign.]  Dissi- 
mulation with  regard  to  the  moral  or 
religious  character. 

Laying  aside  til  malice,  ami  all  guilt,  and  hy- 
pocrisies. I  Pel.  ii.  I . 

Next  stood  hypocrisy  with  holy  lew, 
Soft  smiling  and  demurely  looking  down  ; 
Bui  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown. 

Dryden,  Fab. 

ffvpocrisy  in  much  more  eligible  than  open  io- 
hddrty  and  rice :  it  wears  tbe  livery  of  religion, 
and  U  cautious  of  giving  scandal :  nay,  continued 
disguise*  are  too  great  a  constraint :  men  would 
leave  off  tlieir  vice«,  rather  titan  undergo  the  toil 
of  practising  them  in  private.  Swift. 
HY'POCRITE.  n.  s.  [hypocrite,  French: 
LvM.fti\<,  Gr.] 

1.  A  dissembler  in  morality  or  religion. 

He  heartily  pray*  some  occasion  may  detain  ut 
longer ;  I  dare  ■  wear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays 
tram  hit  heart.  Skotqttrr. 

A  wise  man  bateth  not  the  law ;  but  ho  that  is 
an  hypocrite  therein,  is  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

Ecclut.  xxxiii.  3. 
Fair  iytwrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain ; 
Your  silence  argues,  you  ask  time  to  reign. 

Ihyden. 

The  making  religion  necessary  to  interest  might 
increase  hypocrisy;  but  if  one  in  twenty  sJinuld 
be  brought  to  true  piety,  and  nineteen  be  only 
hypocrite*,  ge  8™*ftr^t. 

2.  A  dissembler. 

Beware,  ye  honest :  the  third  circling  glass 
Somce*  virtue  ;  but  may  hypocrite*, 
Who  slily  speak  one  tiling,  another  think, 
Hateful  as  hell,  stilt  plcat'd  unwaro'd  drink  on, 
And  through  intemperance  grow  a  while  sincere. 

Hypocbi'tical.1  adj.    [from  hypocrite] 
Hypocri'tick.  J     Dissembling;  insin- 
cere;  appearing  differently  from  the 
reality. 

Now  you  are  confessing  your  enormities;  I 
know  it  by  that  hypocritical  down-cast  look. 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

Whatever  virtues  may  appear  in  hlra,  tbey  will 
tie  esteemed  an  UyjMcritUal  imposture  on  the 
world ;  and  in  hi*  retired  pleasures,  he  will  be 
presumed  a  libertine.  Jlnceo. 

Let  others  skrew  their  hypoeriikk  face.  Steifl. 
HypoCri'ticai.lt.  adv.  [from  hypocriti- 
cal.] With  dissimulation;  without  sin- 
cerity; falsely. 

Simeon  and  Levi  spake  not  only  falsely,  but 
insidiously,  nay  hypocrltimtly,  abusing  at  ones 
their  proselytes  and  their  religion. 

Ce«.  of  the  Ton/sue. 
Hypogastric*:,  adj.  [hypogastrimte,  Fr.; 
C™  and  yacii,,  Gt7}  Seated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly. 


The  swelling  we  aup?o«-l 
siun  of  scrum  through  all  the 


to  rite  from  an  effu- 
hyj^-atlr:cir  artcr its. 

M'ttrauifi. 

Hypogb'um.  n.  s.  [Sea  and  yn,  Gr.]  A 
name  which  the  ancient  architects  gave 
to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  were 
under  ground,  as  cellars  and  vaults. 

Harris. 

HYPCSTASIS.t  n.t.  [hypostase,  French; 
(VsVnwic,  Gr.] 

1.  Distinct  substance. 

2.  Personality.  A  terra  used  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  onenew  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referring; 
to  the  several  hypostetet  in  the  one  eternal,  indivi- 
sible, divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son's 
and  hi*  co-eternity  and  consabstantial- 


in  the  ancient  simple  article. 

Hammond. 

3.  In  medicine,  sediment  of  urine. 
Here's  an  hyjmtatU  argues  a  very  had 


[hypostatique,  Fr. 


constituent  as  distinct  in- 


grounded  upon  the  hypottatical 
that  glorious  condition  upon  his 
t  a'u.ti'i  r  and  tlint  more 


HyposTA'TicAL.f  adj, 
from  hypostasis.] 

1.  Constitutive;  _ 
gredients. 

Let  our  Carneades  warn  men  not  to  tubicriLii' 
to  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  cbyatiata,  touching 
their  three  hypottatical  principle*,  till  they  bate  a 
little  examined  iU 

2.  Personal ;  distinctly  personal. 

Beside  that 
union  j  beside  that  g 
resurrection ;  there  was 
proper  ascension.     Pmrum  on  the  Creed,  An.  6. 

Hyposta'tically.*  adv.  [from  hypos- 
tatical.]  Personally. 

That  tbey  should  see  all  tlungs  and  transactions, 
hear  alt  uiayurt  and  orations,  "  to  apeculo  divi. 
nitatis,"  is  alike  incredible  ;  a  thing  which  the 
humanity  of  Christ  bimsclf,  though  hypottatically 
united  to  the  divinity,  did  not  pretend  to. 

Jdore,  jtithtt.  aenttsr  Idolatry,  ch>  9. 

Hypo'tbnusb.  n.  s.  [hypotenuse,  French, 
twtiltno-a,  Gr.]  The  line  that  subtends 
the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle ;  the  subtense. 

Tbe  itfuarc  of  the  hypotenuse  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  other 
tides.  Lertr. 

To  Hypo'thecatk."  v.  a.  [Lat.  hypotheca, 
a  pledge.]  To  pawn ;  to  give  in  pledge. 

Whether  they,  to  whom  this  new  pledge  is 
hypothecated,  bate  redeemed  their  own  ;  —  I  leave 
it  to  thaw,  who  recollect  that  memorable  debate,  to 
determine.  liurhevM  a  JUgidde  Peace. 

HYPO'THESIS.t  ft.s.  [hypothese,  Fr. 
isr*&«r.«,  Gr.  Our  word  was  pronounced 
by  Heylin,  in  1<>56,  new  and  uncouth.] 
A  supposition ;  a  system  formed  upon 
some  principle  not  proved.. 

The  mind  casts  and  turn*  itself  restlessly  from 


sees  how  on*  part  coheres  with  another,  and  mj 
clear*  off  all  tbe  apprising  contrarieties  that 
teemed  to  lie  cross,  and  make  the  whole  intel- 
ligible. Sulh. 

What  imagin'd  sovereignly 
Lord  of  hi*  new  hyptthetit  he  reigns : 
He  reigns:  bow  long?  till  some  usurper  rise ; 
And  he  loo,  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise, 
Studies  new  lines,  and  other  circlet  fdgns.  Prior. 

Hypothetical.  1  adj.  [hypothetique,  Fr. 
Hypothb'TICK.  J     from  hypothesis.]  In- 
cluding a  supposition ;  conditional. 

Conditional  or  hypothetical  propositions  are 
those  whose  part*  are  united  by  tbe  conditional 
particle  if,-  at,  /  the  fun  be  Hied,  the  earth  mutt 
move.  »Vu,. 

Hypothb'tically.  adv.  [from  hypo- 
thetical.] Upon  supposition ;  condition- 
ally. 

The  only  part  liable  to  imputation  It  calling  bit 
a  goddess ;  yet  this  K  proposed  with  modest)  and 
doubt,  and  hypathtticalty. 

Broome,  Xotet  to  Fojx't  Odysuy. 

Hyrsf,*  n.  s.  [German,  hirst.]  In  botany, 
millet.  Colts. 

Hy'ssop.  n.s.  {hyssope,  Fr.  hyssopus,  Lat.] 
A  vcrticillate  plant. 

It  bath  been  a  great  dispute,  whether  the  kyu»r 
commonly  known  is  the  tame  which  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Jl/tV/.v. 

Tbe  hyuop  of  Solomon  cannot  be  well  con- 
ceived to  be  our  common  hyssop ;  far  that  is  Out 
die  least  of  vegetables  observed  to  grow  upon 
walls  ;  but  rather  tome  kind  of  capillaries,  which 
only  grow  upon  wall*  and  stony  place*.  Brjun. 

HYSTE'RICAL.1  adj.   [hysterique,  Fr. 

HYSTE'IUCK.  5     irij»xi<,  Gr.] 

1.  Troubled  with  fits :  disordered  in  the 

regions  of  the  womb. 
In  hytterki  women  the  rarity  of  symptoms 

doth  oft  strike 


Many  AjrWeWcK  women  are  sensible  of  wind 
posing  from  tbe  womb.    Ftoyer  oh  the  Humour,. 

2.  Proceeding  from  disorders  in  the  womb. 

Parent  of  vapours,  and  of  female  wit, 
y/ho  gave  tit*  hyttehek  or  poetick  fit.  r^v. 

This  terrible  scene  made  too  violent  an  impres- 
sion upou  a  woman  in  her  condition,  and  threw  her 
into  a  strong  Systrric*  St.      Arhuthnot  nut  Pope. 

Hyste'ricks.  ».  s.  [vftonut,  Gr.]  Fits  of 
women,  supposed  to  proceed  from  dis- 
orders in  the  womb. 

Hy'stbron-Pro'tkron.'  n.  t.  [£r«f*», 
vteVitet,  Gr.]  A  rhetorical  figure :  when 
that  is  last  said,  which  was  first  done. 

Peachaut. 

A  Greek  term,  sometimes  used  in 
derision  of  that  which  is  spoken  or  done 
preposterously,  or  quite  contrary.  We 
call  it  in  English,  The  cart  before  the 

Bttllokar. 


one  thing  to  another,  till  at  length  it  bring*  all  !  hcrte 

the  ends  of  a  long  and  rariou.  hypothec  loprlher  t !  HytHE-»  n.  $.    A  port.    See  HlTHfc. 
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I It  in  English  considered  both  as  a 
•)  vowel  and  consonant ;  though,  since 
the  vowel  and  consonant  differ  in 
their  form  as  well  as  sound,  they  may 
be  more  properly  accounted  two  letters. 

/vowel  has  a  long  sound,  as  fine,  thine, 
which  is  usually  marked  by  an  e  final ; 
and  a  short  sound,  as  Jin,  thin.  Prefixed 
to  t  it  makes  a  diphthong  of  the  same 
aound  with  the  soft  i,  or  double  e,  re: 
thus  fteld,  yield,  are  spoken  as  feeld, 
yetld  ,•  except  friend,  which  is  spoken 
/'rend.  Subjoined  to  a  or  e  it  makes 
them  long,  mfail,  neigh;  and  to  o  make* 
a  mingled  sound,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  true  notion  of  a  diphthong, 
or  sound  composed  of  the  sounds  of  two 
vowels,  tli an  any  other  combination  of 
vowels  in  the  English  language,  as  oil, 
coin.  The-  sound  of  i  before  another/, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  always  ex- 
pressed by  y. 

J  consonant  baa  invariably  the  same 
sound  with  that  of  g  in  giant  ;  as,  Jade, 
jet,  jilt,  jolt,  jutt. 
I.f  pronoun  perianal,  [it,  Gothick ;  ic, 
it  ieh,  Dutch;  ig,  eg,  IceL  ego, 
,  h"<  Gr.] 
/.gen,  &c.  me;  plural  we,  gen,  Ac.  ut. 
Sax.  ic  dat.  &cme;  plural pe,  dat.&c.ur. 
Goth,  ik  gen.  meina ;  plural  toeu,  dat.  &c. 

1.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  myself. 
I  do  pot  like  these  several  council*.  /. 

SuJc^rt.  Sick.  III. 
There  is  none  greater  Id  dm  haute  than  /. 


Haiti  Romeo  slain  himself?  Say  iliou  but  /, 
And  that  bare  towel,  /,  tlull  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eve  of  cockatrice,  Uih, 

Did  your  letter!  pierce  the  queen  ? 
— /,  air  j   abe  took  'em  and  read   cm  in  my 


Gen.  xnii.  9. 
,itis/,  be  no!  afraid. 

Sr.  Matt.  li».  97. 
I /do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
Ami  make  the  age  lo  come  my  own  ? 
/  aball  like  beasts  or  common  people  die, 
Unless  you  write  my  elegy.  Catctey. 
Hence,  and  make  room  for  me  /  Cavity. 
When  dunce  of  business  parts  ut  two, 
What  do  our  souls,  /  wonder,  do  ?  Cbselry. 
Thus,  having  paaa'd  the  night  in  fruitless  pain, 

Jit 


ftomy  longing  friends  return  again.  Drydm,  j 
niglrt  Unr-tienUef  dcraand^tbe  day, 


2.  Me  is  in  the  following  passage  written 
for/. 

There  ii  but  one  man  whom  the  can  have,  and 
thai  is  me.  tlickarrisan,  Ctaritsa. 

3.  /  is  more  than  once  in  Shakspeare 
written  for  ay,  or  yet. —  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
It  was  usual  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
and  later,  to  write  the  affirmative  article 
ay  in  the  form  of  /,  and  was  not  merely 
poetical  custom. 


And 

Skakipctm. 
I,  now  the  spheres  are  in  their  tunes  again. 

B.  /onion,  ilatjues  at  Court. 
There  cannot  be  imagined  an  example  more  ex- 
actly suiting,  more  closely  applicable  to  his  intent, 
which  was  not  to  discredit  and  dishearten  his  fol- 
lowers, by  comparing,  /,  and  preferring  the  cun- 
ning of  an  ordinary  fellow. 

C*unng»wrr»,  Wtrkt,  (ed.  1704.)  p.  S» I. 

*.  /,  prefixed  to  a  word,  is  common  in  our 
old  language,  as  well  as  y  ;  as  ibrought, 
ibuUt,  ubxih  ybleued ;  and  is  the  Saxon 
prepositive  particle  je.  It  is  merely  a 
redundancy. 

To  JA'BBEU.t  ».  n.  [galbaren,  Dutch. 
See  To  Gab,  and  To  Gabble.  Jabber 
is  old  in  our  language;  though  Dr. 
Johnson  maintains  it  only  by  the  modern 
authority  of  Swift.]  To  talk  idly  ;  to 
prate  without  thinking;  to  chatter. 

Censyngc,  Latyne  joissermgr,  and  wawljnge, 
•cenrdinge  to  the  office  of  aaynl  Antonynea  per- 
sonage. Bate,  Yet  a  Cmne,  tee.  ( 1 543.)  fol.  43.  b. 

We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  tojoiter 
Of  parties.  Svtf). 

Ja'bber.*  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Garru- 
lity ;  prating.  Bishop  Fleetwood  some- 
where uses  the  word  in  his  works ;  and 
it  is  still  a  colloquial  term. 

J .V ii" i. rem.  n.  s.  [from  jabher.~]  One  who 
talks  inarticulately  or  unintelligibly. 

Out  cant  the  Babylonian  labourer* 
At  all  their  dialects  of>>Mrrerf.  Hudihnt. 

Ja'bbermest.*  n.s.  [ftom  jabber.]  Idle 
talk ;  prate. 

We  are  come  to  his  farewell,  which  is  to  be  a 
concluding  taste  of  his  jakkertnent  in  the  law. 

MSlon,  Calatterum. 

Ja'bbehkowi..*  See  J6bbehsowl. 
Ja'cent.  adj.   [>«■*»,  Lat.]    Lying  at 
length. 

So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  swagging  down  to 
pierce  than  in  the jocrnr  posture.  Wtrf/on,  Architect. 

Jaci'nth.  n.  s.  [for  hyacinth,  as  Jerusalem 
for  Hierusalem.] 

1.  The  same  with  hyacinth. 

2.  A  gem  of  a  deep  reddish  yellow  ap- 
proaching to  a  flame  colour,  or  the  deep- 
est amber.  Woodvard. 

JACK.f  n.  s.  [probably  by  mistake  from 
Jaques,  which  in  French  is  James.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Jolt,  Jaky,  old  French 
Kelham.  —  I  know  not  how  it  bos  hap- 
pened, that,  in  the  principal  modern  lan- 
guages, John,  or  its  equivalent,  is  - 


of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  slight.  So 
the  Italians  use  Gianni,  from  whence 
zany;  the  Spaniards  Juan,  as  bobo  Juan, 
a  foolish  John  i  the  French  Jean,  with 
various  additions ;  and  in  English,  when 
wo  call  a  man  a  John,  we  do  not  mean 
it  as  a  title  of  honour.  Chaucer  uses 
Jacke  fool,  as  the  Spaniards  do  bobo 
Juan ;  and  I  suppose  Jack  ass  has  the 
same  etymology.  Tyrwhitt.] 
1.  The  diminutive  of  John.  Used  as  a 
general  term  of  contempt  for  saucy  or 
paultry  fellows. 

I  know  some  pepper-noted  dame 
Will  term  me  fool  and  saucy  Jack, 
That  dare  their  credit  so  defame. 
And  lay  such  slanders  on  their  back. 

H.  GMard,  ParicofOUytawcri,  (15SO.) 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Saahpcare,  K.  Rick.  Ut 
You  will  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot 
office  me  from  my  son  Corioktnus.    Steer.  Corul. 

I  have  in  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jack*. 
Which  I  will  practise.  Skakipeart,  .W.ti-A.  ef  Ven. 

Every  Jock  slate  hath  his  beily-full  of  fih'litine, 
and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  nobody 
can  match.  XaoeirJoiri-,  Cymk. 

A  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks  are  com- 
monly conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places. 

Burton,  Anal.  aflfcL  p.  291. 


I  met  some  Jack  1 
I  think  I  hare  nettled  them  ! 

Bp.  Ward,  Papt't  Life  of  ITarH,  p.  47. 
Such,  especially  if  they  are  broken  gamete  r»,  I 
still  say  are  no  better  than  Jack  gentlemen. 

Bp.  Parker,  Rtkearu  Trantpr.  p.  480. 

!.  The  name  of  instruments  which  supply 
the  place  of  a  boy,  as  an  instrument  to 
pull  off  boots. 

Foot-boys,  who  had  frequently  the  common 
name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  tum  the 
spit,  or  to  pull  off  theirmasters'  boots^but  when 

they  were  both  called  jack*. 


n'aut, 

3.  An  engine  which  turns  the  spit. 

The  excellencies  of  a  good  jack  are,  that  the jack 
frame  be  forged  and  filed  square  ;  that  the  wheels 
be  perpendicularly  and  strongly  fixod  on  the 
squares  of  the  spindle ;  that  the  teeth  bo  evtnlv  cut, 
and  well  smoothed ;  and  that  the  teeth  of  the  worm- 
wheel  fall  evenly  into  the  groove  of  Use  worm. 

Motvn,  Sleek.  B*. 
The  ordinary  jacks,  used  for  roosting  of  meal, 
commonly  consist  but  of  three  wheels. 

irakmi.  Math.  Magitk- 
A  coukmaid,  by  the-  fall  of  a  jack  weight  upon 


her  heed,  was  beaten  down.  K'iteman,  Surgery. 
^Some  strain  in  rhyme  ;  tfie  muses  on^tbeir  racks 

4.  A  young  pike,  [perhaps  from  the  Lat. 
jaculum.  Skinner.] 

No  fish  will  thrive  in  a  pond  where  roach  or 
gudgeons  are,  except  .faces.  Mortimer,  Husbemdry. 
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.  A  coat  of  mat 
Jake  i  Genu.  ja 


1.  [old  French  jaque,  or 
Dutch,  jack  ;  Ital. 
gtaccn]    A  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of 
military  coat  put  over  the  coat  of  mail. 

The  residue  ncrv  on  foot,  well  furnished  with 
jack  and  skull,  pike,  dagger,  bucklers  made  af 
board,  and  slicing  swords,  broad,  dun,  and  of  an 
excellent  temper.  Haj/wactL 

6.  A  cup  of  waxed  leather.   Sec  Black- 
Jack. 

Small  jacks  we  hay*  in  many  ale-houses  of  the 
dry  and  suburb*,  tipl  with  silver. 

ffry!t>*Ml,  Druuknrd  opened.  Sec.  (t635,)  p.  45. 
Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  borrarhio,  Mlp 
From  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  tnaple-cup. 

JJryden,  Pert. 

7.  A  small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to 
the  howlers. 

"fis  as  if  one  ibould  say,  that  a  bowl  equally 
poisoned,  and  thrown  upon  a  plain  bowling  green, 
will  run  necessarily  in  a  direct  motiuu  j  but  if  it 
be  made  with  a  hyaw,  that  may  decline  it  a  little 
from  a  sUiii^ht  line,  it  may  acquire  a  liberty  of 
will,  and  so  run  spontaneously  totbc><*.  Brntley, 

8.  A  part  of  the  musical  instruments  called 
a  virginal,  a  harpsichord,  a  spinet. 

In  a  virginal,  as  soon  as  ever  Use  jack  fallcth, 
and  toucheUi  the  tiring,  the  sound  ccascth.  Bacon. 

Those, ;ar4*  tliat  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  Innd. 

Shakspeare,  Sortn. 
Your  teeth  did  dance  like  virginal  jacJti. 

//.  Joiwn,  i'ur. 

It  plays  on  the  harpucon  the  while,  whose  jacks 
are  the  pebble  stones,  checking  Uie  little  waves  as 
strings.  Part*.  Sacra,  p.  2 1 0. 

9.  The  male  of  animals. 

A  Jack  ass,  Tor  a  stallion  was  bought  for  three 
thuusatid  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds 
three  shillings  and  four  pence.  JroulhnM  m  Coins. 

10.  A  support  to  saw  wood  on.  Aintxaorth. 

11.  The  colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship. 

Atnsxcorth. 

Nothing  was  to  bo  seen  aloft  but  ensigns, jacks. 
striMuners,  and  the  heads  of  sailors. 

DrutAmond,  Trnv.  p.  71* 

12.  In  Yorkshire,  half  a  pint.    Grose.  A 
quarter  of  a  pint.  Pegge. 

13.  A  cunning  fellow  who  can  turn  to  any 
thing,  in  the  following  phrase. 

Jack  of  all  trades,  show  and  sound ; 
Aa  inset 


Mv  tin 


Escry./o.*-^u</<nivr  will  be  ri 
wJtnewes  which  they  ought  to  < 


It.  Used  by  Shakspeare  for  Jack  with  ihc 
lantern. 

Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harm- 
leu  fairy,  1m  done  little  better  than  playod  the 
Jack  with  us.  SAafajjenrr,  Tempest. 

Jack  Roots,  n.  s.  [from  jack,  a  coat  of 
mail.]    Boots  which  serve  tu 
the  legs. 

A  man  on  horseback,  in  Us  breeches  and  jack 
foods  dressed  up  in  a  commode  and  a  night-rail. 

Sjxciator. 

Jack  by  the  Hedge,  n.  s.  Erysimum. 

Jack  btf  the  hedge  is  an  herb  that 
grow*  wiid  under  hedges,  is  eaten  as 
other  salads  are,  and  much  used  in 
broth.  Mortimer. 
Jack  of  the  Clock-house.*  n.  s.  The  little 
man  that  strikes  the  quarters  in  a  clock, 
jacquelct.  Cotgrave.  This  kind  of  au- 
tomaton may  yet  be  seen  in  some  of 
our  market-towns,  as  well  as  at  St. 
Dunstan's  church  in 
.  II. 


Runs  posting  on  in  Bolin  jbruku's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  bis  Jack  otic  flock. 

fisfi/ww,  Kick.  It. 
Is  this  your  Jack  o'the  clock Ji 
Will  you  strike,  sir  ?     Utaunt.  and  Ft.  Crtcvmi. 
Jack  Pudding,  n.  s.  [jack  and  pudding.'} 
A  zany;  a  merry  Andrew. 

ridiculing  ]ialpablc 
cover. 

l.'Estranet. 

A  buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the 
name  of  the  dish  they  like  best :  in  French  jean 
juait.  and  in  Knglish  jock  yuiMmz.  tluardian. 

Jack  I'ud.ltng  in  his  psrty.coluur'd  jacket, 
Tosses  the  glose,  and  jokes  at  every  packet.  Cay. 

Jack  Sauce.*  n.s.  An  impudent  fellow  ; 
a  saucy  Jack.        Huloet  and  Minshcu. 

I  lis  reputation  is  as  arrant  u  villain,  nnd  a  Jack 
tnuce.  Sfiukijiertre,  Hen.  V. 

Jack  with  a  Lantern.^  An  ignis  fatiius. 
See  Ignis  Fatuus,  Written  also  Jack- 
a-iantern. 

l'lenty  of  wnamroable  sulphureous  matter  in 
the  air,  such  a*  ignctfiiai,  or  juck^.l,lai.-r„s,  and 
the  meteors  which  are  called  fulling  stars. 

Stqih.  Unlet  oh  KunltjKnk't,  (1750,)  p.  10. 
He  has  played  Jack  letiA  a  tunicrn,  lie  lus  led 
us  about  like  an  i^nu  fatuus,  by  which  travellers 
are  decoyed  into  the  mire. 

Johtison,  Xute  oh  Shakttscan9s  Temixst. 

Jackada'ndy.*  n.s.  {jack  and  dandy."] 
A  little  impertinent  fallow.    See  Dan-, 
diprat.    In  this  sense  it  is  still  a! 
northern  word.    See  Craven  Dialect,! 
where  the  Teut.  danteit,  to  play  the  fool, 
is  cited  for  the  etymology.    The  word 
is  generally  used  in  contempt. 
jA'CKALKsr.f  n.s.  [Jack  in  Lent,  a  poor 
starved  fellow.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  This  is 
not  so.    A  Jack-o-Lent  was  a  puppet 
formerly  thrown  at  in  Lent,  like  shrovc- 
cocks.    Neither  is  Dr.  Johnson's  defi- 
nition of  a  "  simple,  sheepish  fellow" 
applicable  to  the  solitary  example  which 
he  cites  from  Shakspeare.    It  is  there 
applied  to  FalstafTs  page,  littlu  Kobin, 
an  intelligent  lad,  in  a  joking  manner.] 
A  sort  ot  puppet. 

You  liulejackulcii:,  have  you  been  true  to  us?— 
—  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn. 

fflshaw-  J'"-  'r-  <f  """A 
On  an  Ash. Wednesday, 
Where  thou  didst  stand  six  weeks  the  Jack  a'  l*nt, 
For  boys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee. 

B.  Jonson,  Tate  of  a  Tui. 
Push-pin  is  too  high  for  bim  ;  lie  is  tit  for  no 
other  employment  than  to  catch  shadow*  and 
jackatcnUt  for  though  they  arc  merr  nothings, 
yet  to  children  they  appear  as  it  were  something. 

Bp.  Parker,  Rehear.  TraHipr.  p.  204. 

Jacka'l.t  n.  t.  [chacal,  Fr.  from  the  Per- 
sian schakal,  which  is  also  written 
shrgal,  and  is  from  the  Hebrew  shual. 
See  Pocock's  Comm.  on  Malachi,  ch. i. 
ver.  3.]  A  small  animal  supposed  to 
start  prey  for  the  lion. 

The  Belgian,  tack  upon  our  rear, 
And  raking  chase-guns,  through  our  sterns  they 
send : 

Close  by  their  Arcships,  like  jdckals  appear, 
Who  on  their  lion*  for  the  prey  attend.  Dryden. 

The  mighty  lion,  before  whom  stood  tin  little 
jackal,  Uw  faithful  tpy  of  the  king  or  boasts. 

jirtmtknot  and  Pope. 

Ja'ckanapes^  n.i.  I  jack  and  ape.  Dr. 
Johnson.— The  second  sense,  applied  to 


a  coxcomb  or  impertinent  person,  is 
very  old  in  our  language.  Skclton 

says, 

"  He  grins  and  he  gapes, 
"  As  it  were  Jack  Aapes." 

Poems,  p.  160. 
And  Bale,  "  He  played  Jaek-a-napes, 
swearynge  by  his  tenne  bones."  Yet  a 
Course  at  theliomish  Foxe,  1543,  fol.92. 
And  so  Murcton,  '<  Down,  Jachan-apes, 
from  thv  feign'd  royalty."  Scourge  of 
Villany,"  B.  IS.  Sat.  9.  ( 1.599.)  This  na- 
turully  refers  us  to  ihe  tricks  of  the 
ape  ;  antl  the  corruption  of  Jack  Napes 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  various 
writing  or  pronunciation  of  that  word. 
Ape  i»  a  word  of  great  antiquity.] 

1 .  Monkey ;  an  ape. 

I  believe  lie  hub  robb'd  a  jackanapes  of  his 
gesture  ;  marke  but  his  countenance  ;  see  bow  lie 
mops,  and  how  be  mowes,  and  how  lie  strain*  his 
lookes  f  lUcke,  Fauilt,  £e.  ( 1 606.)  p.  7. 

2.  A  coxcomb  ;  on  impertinent. 
Which  i.  he? 

—  Thnt  jackanapes  with  scarfs.  Shakspeare. 
People  wondered  how  such  a  young  upstart 

jackanapes  slxnild  grow  so  pert  and  saucy,  and 
take  so  much  upon  bim.  jirhulhnol. 

Jackass,"  See  the  etymology  of  Jack, 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  ninth  definition  of  that 
word. 

jACKDA'w.t  n.s.  [from  jack  and  daw,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  calling  it  "  a  cock  daw," 

—  It  is  the  Teut.  gacke,  the  "  menedula" 
or  dale,  with  the  addition  of  our  own 
word.]    A  species  of  the  crow. 

Not  all  uidykc  unto  Esope's  ckougk,  whom  we 
commonly  call  Jackrdaine. 

Itale,  I'd  a  Course,  Ice.  (15-13,)  fol.  87. 
To  impose  on  a  child  to  grt  by  heart  a  long 
scroll  of  phrases,  without  any  ideas  »  »  practice 
filter  for  a  jackdaw  than  for  any  tiring  that  wears 
tin  shape  of  man.  Watts. 

JA  CKET.  n.s.  [jaauette,  Fr.] 

1.  A  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat. 

In  a  blue  Nidi-/,  with  a  crouof  red. 

Spenser,  HkU.  Tote. 
And  hens  and  dogs  and  hogs  are  feeding  by  ; 
A  nd  licrc  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry.  Pope. 

2.  To  beat  one's  Jackkt,  is  to  beat  the 
man. 

She  .fell  upoo  the  jactet  of  the  parson,  who 
stood  gaping  at  her.  1.' Estrange. 

Ja'cketed.*  adj.  [from  jacket.]  Wearing 
a  jacket.  Htdoet. 
Ja'cob's  Ladder,  n.s.   Polemonium;  the 

same  with  Greek  valerian. 
Ja'cob's  Stqff.f  n.  s. 

1.  A  pilgrim's  staff,  [from  St.  Jacob,  or 
James,  the  pretended  patron  of  pil- 
grims.] 

2.  StafT  concealing  a  dagger. 

3.  A  cross  staff;  a  kind  of  astrolabe. 

Reach  then  a  soaring  quill  that  I  may  write, 
As  with  a  Jacob's  staff  to  take  her  height. 

CtcnttaHit,  Hec.  to  Au  Mistress,  p.  1 1. 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  full-moon  ever,  but  Uw  half, 
Resolve  that  with  your  Jacoi's  staff. 

HuduWas,  it.  ili. 

JA'COBIN,  or  JA'COBINE."  ft.  s  [Fr. 
Jacobin,  from  the  Lot  Jacobus,  as  having 


to  St. 
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1.  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St.Dominick  ; 
n  gray  or  white  friar. 

Now  I  am  Itotwrt,  flow  Robin, 
Now  frcre  Minor,  now  Jaevhin. 

Cbnucer,  Horn.  R- 

This  ling  went  in  danger  of  liii  life,  a  long 
while  mmi^Iii  bv  a  capuchin  ;  — whoat  length  «. 
taken  a,,J  executed,  together  with  another  ./..eviiw 


A'lf  £T.  Sandys,  fate  af  Hetigit/n. 

2.  One  of  an  execrable  fuclion  in  the  late 
French  democratical  revolution,  distin- 
guished by  their  hatred  of  religion, 
monarchy,  and  social  order;  so  called 
from  their  meeting  at  the  church  of  St. 
Jacobus,  or  a  monastery  of  the  Jacobin 
friars;  one  who  approves  or  maintains 
the  principles  of  such. 

Willi  the  JotJnns  of  France,  vague  intercourse 
is  without  reproach ;  muriiage  is  reduced  to  the- 
tileel  cone utiinage ;  children  arc  encouraged  to 
cut  the  throat*  of  their  parents;  mothers  are 
uugtit  llat  tenderness  is  no  part  of  their  character. 

Bvrhe  an  a  Bestride  Peace. 

Wc  arc  not  to  conclude  that  .ill,  who  »r«  not 
J*e*bins,  arc  coittcicntiously  attached  to  the  csta- 
blisbed  church.  *>'•  Hanlry,  Charge. 

Ja'cobiv.*  \aJj.  Of  the  principle*  of 
J.\coBt'strAL.j     modern  Jacobins. 

They  knew  from  the  beginning  that  the  JvevVn 
party  was  not  confined  to  that  country. 

Burte  oh  a  Rfgicule  Pealt. 

Ja  cobinism."  n.s.  The  principles  of  a 
modern  .lacohine. 
When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of 
jaeMnitm,  aivd  of  athri»Di,  you  add  the  corre- 
spondent system  of  manners,  no  doubt  cart  he  left 
on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man,  concerning  their 
determined  Inutility  to  the  human  race. 

Burte  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
May  the  more  recent  spirit  of  jacetn'rtUm  have 
a  atill  <ruicker  termination.     Matan,  A'off  to  Int. 

To  Ja'cobinize.*  e.  a.  To  infect  with  Ja- 


Frince  was  not  then  jacobiniied.  Burke. 
Ja'couisb.  n.s.    A  pigeon  with  a  high 
tuft.  AinstDOTth. 
JA  COBITE*  n.s. 

1.  One  of  a  sect  of  hereticks,  who  were 
anciently  a  branch  of  the  Eutychians, 
and  are  still  subsisting  in  the  Levant. 

The  JaeMtet  took  their  denomination  from  one 
Jacob,  a  Syrian,  wlto  began  to  disseminate^  his 
tlurtriiiM  in  the  East  about  the  clow  of  tlic  siith 
ccnturr.  Hi*  «ccl  are  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Monophysitw,  tlw  progeny  of 
the  Eutychians,  who  asserted  the  single  nature  of 
Cftrist,  in  opposition  to  the  orthodoi,  who  main- 
hi*  nature  was  twofold,  human,  and 
iVj/rwr  WUir'a  Serm.  AW»,  p.  it- 

tached  to  the  cause  of  king 
James  the  second  after  his  abdication, 
and  to  his  line,  [from  Jacobus,  Lat.  for 

He  is  writing  an  epigram  to  a  young  virgin, 
who  knits  wry  well :  It  is  a  thousand  pities  lie  it 
a  JnxMe ;  but  bl»  epigram  is  by  way  of  advice  to 
this  damsel,  to  knit  all  the  actions  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  la-st  cam- 
paign, in  the  clock  of  a  stocking.     Tatter,  No.  .t. 

Ja'couitr.*  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Of 
the  principles  of  Jacobites. 

The  wlioie  story  party  was  become  avowedly 
joMe.  BMnftraU. 

Ja'cobitism.*  n.s.  The  principles  of  a 
Jacobite. 


di«inc. 
2.  One 
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The  spirit  of  JaenUtum,  which  luid  obtained  in 
both  our  universities  before  the  year  ltii,  was 
far  from  being  quite  extinguished  In  174K. 

Moxm,  AW  to  Mi. 

Jaco'bus."  n.s.  [Lat.]  A  gold  coin, 
worth  twenty-five  shillings,  so  called 
front  king  James  the  first  of  England, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  struck. 

The  women  hiivo  taken  a  fancy  to  prefer 
guineas  and  jae^buuci. 

'  l.'Kxrangt,  Tr.  of  tinned*,  p.  273. 

Ja'cksmitii.*  ii. s.  [jack  und  smith.']  A 
maker  of  the  engine  called  a  jack. 

Tomeiiun,  tlw  celebrated  watchmaker,  was  ori- 
ginally a>K*i*»f6- 

Malane,  -Vole  on  Dryden,  i.  ii.  49. 

Ja'ctancy.*  n.s.  [old  French  jactance, 
jaeianeie,   Lacotnbe ;  jactantia,  Lat.] 
Boasting.  Coclteram. 
Jactita  tion,  n.s.  rjactito,  Lat.] 
1.  Tossing;  motion;  restlessness;  heaving. 

If  the  |nli«lt  be'  surprised  with  jictilntiitn, 
grvst  oppression  about  tbe  stomach,  expect  no 
relief  from  cordials.  Harvey. 

'1.  A  term  in  the  canon  law  for  a  false 

pretension  to  marriage. 
To  J.VCULATE.*  v.  a.  [Latin,  jaculo.] 
To  dart.  Cockeram. 
jAcui.A  TioN.tn.*-  [jaculatin,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  throwing  missive  weapons. 

It  was  well  and  slrougly  strung  with  :i6  barrel* 
of  gunpowder,  great  and  small,  for  the  more  vio- 
lent >icTi/orwit,  vibration,  and  speed  of  the  arrows. 

Ihan  Xing.  Seem.  S.  Ax.  { 1 60S,)  p.  M. 
So  hills  amid  U*  air  encountered  bills, 
Hurl'd  to  and  fro  with  jactitation  dire. 

Milt**,  /'.  L. 

jA'cut-ATOl»Y.«  adj.  [from  To  jaculale ; 
TT.jaculaloirr.~i 

1.  Throwing  out.  Bullokar. 

2.  Suddenly  darted  out ;  uttered  in  short 
sentences;  ejaculatory. 

Jaculatcry  prayers  arc  the  nearest  dispositions 
to  contemplation. 
5)t.  Cunj.  Uatimt  of  \tpt.  Duin-  (1651,)  p.  81. 

JADEt  n.s.  [The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  doubtful:  Skinner  derives  it 
from  gaad,  a  goad  or  spur.  Dr.  John- 
son Hickcs  and  Serepius  observe 

that  the  Icel.  /Wat,  or  jadlr,  is  an  aged 
horse;  from  jad,  loss  of  teeth.] 
1.  A  horse  of  no  spirit;  a  hired  horse;  a 
worthless  nag;  and  sometimes  a  vicious 
horse. 

Alas,  what  wi-lm  are  these  that  load  my  heart ! 
I  am  as  dull  as  winter- starved  sheep, 
Tir'd  as  a  jute  in  overloaded  cart.  Siitmy. 

When  they  should  endure  tbe  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crest,  and,  like  deceitful  j'tbi, 
Sink  in  the  trial.  SSiakipeitre,  Jut.  Cm. 

The  hoceiocn  sit  like  filed  candle-sticks, 
With  torchstavc.  in  their  hand;  and  their  poor 

Lob  down  the 
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2-  A  sorry  woman.  A  word  of  contempt 
noting  sometimes  age,  but  generally 
vice. 

There  follow'd  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hags:  — 
The  squyre,  arriving,  fiercely  in  his  arms 
Soauh'd  first  the  one,  and  then  the  oilrer/aoV. 

.S)iesijfT,  F.  Q. 
Shall  these,  these  old  JaaVa,  past  the  flower 
Of  youth,  that  you  have,  pass  you  ?  Chapman. 

But  she,  the  cunning'st  jail*  alive, 
Say*  'tis  the  ready  way  to  thrive.  Stepney. 
Get  in,  hussy  :  now  will  1  personate  tbia  young 
Jc,  and  discover 


joie,  < 


Ihe  intrigue. 


bro 


trvtf  Adultery. 
*dcs, 


.Vu>r,1. 

slight 


If  we  kick  when  your  honour  spur  us, 
b  and  jmtet  t 
Ucaum.  and  It.  Maid  in  the  Mdt. 
So  have  I  seen  with  armed  Iseel, 


A  wight  bestride  a  commonweal. 
While  still  the  more  be  kick'd  and  spurrM, 
The  less  the  sutlen>ie  had  .tirr'd.  //■* 

The  plain  nog  came  upon  the  trial  to  prove  those 
to  be  jaje$  thsl  made  sport  with  him.  L'Bttrant- 

Falsc  sieps  but  help  tb*m  to  renew  their  race, 


In  diamonds,  pea 
She  shines  tbe  first  i 
And  Butters  in  her  pride. 
3.  A  young  woman;  in  irony  and 
contempt. 

You  see  now  and  then  some  handsome  young 
jmlet  among  them:  d>e  sluts  have  very  often 
white  teeth  and  black  eyes.  A Mtiion, 

Jade.  n.  s.    A  species  of  stone. 

The  jade  is  a  species  of  the  jasper, 
and  of  extreme  hardness.  Its  colour 
is  composed  of  a  pale  blucish  grey,  or 
ash-colour,  and  a  pale  green,  not  uni- 
form. It  appears  dull  and  coarse  on  the 
surface,  but  it  takes  a  very  elegant 
polish.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks  for 
handles  of  sabres.  Hill. 
To  Jade.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  tire;  to  harass;  to  dispirit;  to 
weary  :  applied  originally  to  horses. 

With  his  banners,  and  hi,  well-paid  rank*, 
The  m-er-yetJiealen  borne  of  ParUUa 
We've  jaded  out  o'tbe  field. 

■StaAJievrre,  Ant.  and  CI  top. 

It  is  good  in  discourse  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments; 
for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire  uuljade  any  thing  too 
far.  Hm'osi. 

If  Beet  dragon's  progeny  at  last 
Proves ./aitof,  and  in  frequent  matches  cart 
No  favour  for  the  stallion  we  retain. 
And  uo  respect  for  the  degen'ralo  strain. 

Jtryden,  Jm. 

The  mind  once  jaded.  Ity  an  attempt  above  its 
power,  is  very  hardly  brought  to  eiert  its  force 
again.  Lade. 

There  arc  seasons  when  tbe  brain  ia  overtired  or 
jaded  with  study  or  thinking ;  or  upou  some  other 
accounts  animal  nature  may  be  languid  or  cloudy, 
and  unfit  to  assist  the  spirit  in  meditation. 

.  To  overbear;  to  crush  ;  to  degrade  ;  to 
harass,  as  a  horse  that  is  ridden  too  hard. 

If  wo  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility.  £»*bj*nr*,  Htn.  fill. 

.  To  employ  in  vile  offices. 

The  honourable  blood 
Mint  not  be  shed  by  such  mjnded  groom. 

S»-i*jj>earf,  Hen.  ft. 
■Jv  To  ride ;  to  rule  with  tyranny. 

I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination 
j*fc  me  :  for  every  reason  etches  to  lids. 

Shakipcnre,  Tie.  A7/;al. 

To  Jade.  v.  n.    To  lose  spirit ;  to  sink. 

Many  oner  at  the  effects  of  friendship,  but  Uiey 
do  not  last :  they  arc  promising  in  the  brginnrng, 
but  they  fail  and>uV  and  lire  in  t 


Ja'deky.*    n.  s.    [from  jade.]  Jaduh 
tricks. 

Seeks  all  foul  means 
Of  boisterous  and  rougbt>ntVry,  to  t 


pace.  Hislord  that  kept  it  bravely. 

Pope.  I  Btavm.  and  It  Tm  A'ootr  Ziwmtu. 
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Ja'disr.T  adj.  [frorajWe.] 

1.  Vitiotw ;  bad,  as  an  horse. 

If  ui  ass  did  kick,  Ac.  tome  will  for  tuch 
jaSth  tricks  girt  Die  ass  hi*  due  burden  of  bas- 
tinados.    Fiona' i  First  fWr,  $c.  (1598,)  Pref. 

That  bora'd  us  on  their  lucks,  lo  show  us 
A  Judith  trick  at  last,  .ad  throw  us.  /famine.. 

When  once  the  people  get  thejadu*  trick 
Of  Ihro-ing  off  their  king,  no  ruler's  safe. 

Southern. 

2.  Unchaste  ;  incontinent. 

'Th  to  no  boor  to  be  jealous  of  a  woman  ;  for 
if  the  humour  takes  her  to  be  jwrfrrt,  not  nil  the 
locks  and  spies  in  nature  can  keep  her  honest. 

I'£«ninp. 

To  JAG.f    v.  a.    [gagau,  slit*  or  hole*, 
Welsh.]    To  cut  into  indentures ;  to 
cut  into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 
To  avaunce  four  8e»h,  you  cut  and  jufge  your 

Old  Mar\tlity  of  I.mly  Janmlus,  (Imp.  £<i<e.  VI.) 

To  what  end  doe  we  jap^e  and  gush  the  gar- 
ments, thai  are  sewed  together  to  cover  our 
bodies?         Tmxil.  of  BuUmger'i  Serm.  p.  S'J9. 

Some  leaves  arv  round,  some  long,  some  square, 
and  many  _/<t— i^cJ  ou  the  sides.    Jiaean,  .Vur.  Ifist. 

ITie  banks  of  thai  sea  must  be  jigged  and  turn 
by  the  impetuous  *-*»ults,  or  the  silent  under- 
mining* of  waves  ;  violent  rains  must  wash  down 
earth  from  the  tops  of  mountains.  Benllty. 

An  alder-tree  is  one  among  the  lesser  trees, 
whose  vounger  brunches  are  toft,  and  whOM  leaves 
•»»  j*ti«t- 
jAO.f  »•*•  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  protuberance  or  denticulation. 

The  figure  of  the  leaves  Li  divided  into  so  many 
Jaggi  or  escallops,  and  curiously  indented  round 
the  edges.  Kay. 

Take  off  all  the  staring  straws,  twigs,  and>x£> 
in  the  hive  and  make  them  as  smooth  as  possible. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  A  email  parcul  of  any  thing;  a  smnll 
load  of  hay  or  corn;  In  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  it  i*  called  a  bargain.  Sec 
Grose,  and  Wilbraham's  atid  Moore's 
Glossaries. 

The  latter  of  these  two  letters  i»  come  abroad ; 
whereof,  because  it  is  in  many  hands,  some  jagt 
will  suffice  to  be  recited. 

Ilackct',  Life  ./.%.  irUliams,  (1693.)  p.  lSfi. 

Ja'ogednkss.  n.  t.  [from  jagged.}  The 
•late  of  being  denticulated  :  uncvonncss. 

First  draw  rudely  your  leaves,  making  them 
plain,  before  you  give  them  their  veins  or  jnrjzed- 
iteir.  Peacham  on  JDrmrrng. 

Ja'cc.y.  adj.  [from  jag."]  Uneven ;  den- 
ticulated. 

His  tow'ring  crest  wai  glorious  to  behold  ; 
If  is  thoulders  and  his  sides  were  scal'd  with  gold ; 
Three  tongues  be  brandivh'd  when  he  cltargd  bis 
foes; 

Hit  teetli  stood  ja?iy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 

Addison. 

Amid  those  angles,  infinitely  ttrain'd, 
They  joyjul  leave  their  j-'ggy  waits  behind. 

TAentxen. 

J  AlL.f  n.  *.  [geol.  Welsh  :  gealt,  or  rather 
gaiolc,  Fr.  gieol,  Su.  Goth.  But  see 
Gaol.]  A  gaol;  a  prison;  a  place 
where  criminals  arc  confined.  It  is 
written  either  gaol  or  jail,  but  com- 
monly by  latter  writers  jail. 
Away  with  the  dotard,  to  lite  Jail  with  htm 


A  dependent  upon  him  paid  til  thousand 
pounds  ready  money,  which,  poor  man,  he  lived 
to  repent  in  a  jail.  Clarendon. 

It*  sigh'd  uml  tum'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
•  Twai  but  a  larger  >oaf  he  had  in  view.  Drydtn. 
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Orwjait  did  all  their  criminal!  retrain, 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Homo  can  scarce  contain. 

Dryltm. 

Ja'ii.mrd.  n.  t.    I  jail  and  bird.}  One 

who  has  been  in  a  jail. 
Ja'iler.  n.t.  [from  jail.]  A  gaoler  ;  the 

keeper  of  a  prison. 

Seeking  many  means  to  apeak  with  her,  and 
ever  kept  from  it,  as  well  because  sl>e  shunned  it, 
seeing  and  disdaining  his  mind,  as  because  of  h»-r 
julou*  jailers.  Sidney. 

This  is  as  a  jailer,  to  bring  fortli 
Some  monitnms  malefactor.  Shohpeare. 

His  powV  to  hollow  caverns  is  connu'd  ; 
There  let  him  reign,  the  fitter  of  the  wind ; 
Willi  lsoarae  command*  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  lull. 

Gryden,  vKnj. 

Palamon,  the  prisoner  kriighl. 
Restless  for  woe,  aro**1  before  the  light ; 
And,  wiih  hisJauVr'j  leave,  desir'd  to  bteathc 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  Uw  damp  beneath. 

Drydai. 

Jakes.t  n.t.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  From  the  Lat.  eacare  ; 
Sax.  cac-hure,  a  privy.  Minsheu,  Skin- 
ner, and  Lye.  —  Or,  perhaps,  from  the 
Lat.  jacio,jactut,  thrown  into,  cast  into.] 
A  privy ;  a  little  house  accommodated 
with  a  place  to  receive  the  excrements; 
"  a  common  draught."  Huloet.  Dr. 
Johnson's  examples  of  this  word  exhibit 
it  as  a  noun  having  the  plural  number 
only;  but  it  was  used  in  the  singular, 
having  the  same  form. 
Such  Ibctcfore  is  this  house ;  ■—  and  not  this 
jokes,  built  tipoo  men's  traditions  with  mouldy 
and  rotten  wood. 

llarmar,  TV.  of  Beta's  Seem.  rl5*7,)  p.  SCO. 
I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar, 
and  daub  the  walls  of  jattt  with  tuna. 

Skn*st*arr.  A'  Lear. 
From  thence,  a*  from  an  infernal  jaltet,  do  issue 
the  most  infamous  vices,  and  execrable  actions 
that  can  be  commit  led  by  men. 

Heuyt.Serm.  (1658.)  p.  Ml. 
Tlieir  sordid  avarice  rakes 

Drydtn,  Jut. 

Some  have  fished  the  very  jaies  for  papers  left 
there  by  men  of  wit.  Staft. 

Ja'lap.  n.s.   [jalap,  Fr.  jalapinm,  low 
Lat.}    A  medicinal  drug. 

Jalap  is  a  firm  and  solid  root,  of  a 
wrinkled  surface,  and  generally  cut  into 
slices,  heavy,  and  hard  to  break  ;  of  a 
faintish  smell,  and  of  an  acrid  and 
nauseous  tasfc.  It  had  its  name  jaia- 
pium,  or  jalapa,  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in 
New  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  it  was  discovered ;  though  it  is 
now  principally  brought  from  the  Ma- 
deiras. It  is  an  excellent  purgative 
where  serous  humours  arc  to  be  eva- 
cuated. Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

JAM.f  n.  s.  [1  know  not  whence  derived.] 

1.  A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 
and  water. 

2.  A  sort  of  frock  for  children. 

Tit*  long  muslin  dress  usuallv  worn  in  India, 
both  by  Hindoos  and  Mahocnedans,  is  called 

jamrnoJi  ,•  whence  the  dress  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  worn  by  children,  ia  usually  called  a 

jam.  Hodges,  Travels,  p.  3. 

3.  A  thick  bed  of  stone,  which  hinders 
the  work  of  the  lead-miners,  when  they 
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are  pursuing  the  veins  of  ore.  The 
language  of  the  lead-miners  in  Mendip. 

Chambers. 

To  3 ah.*  v.  a.  [I  know  not  the  etymo- 
logy] 

1.  To  squeeze  closely ;  to  enclose  any 
object  between  two  bodies,  so  as  to 
render  it  immovable. 

2.  To  render  firm  by  treading,  as  cattle 
do  the  land  they  are  foddered  on. 
North.  Grate. 

Jama'ica  Pepper.*    See  Ali-si-ick. 
Jamb.  n.t.     [jambe,  Fr.  a  leg.]  Any 

supporter  on  either  side,  as  the  posts  of 

a  door. 

No  timber  is  to  be  laid  within  twelve  inches,  of 
the  fomide  of  the  chimney  Jvmh*. 

A/V™,  Afrr*.  AVer. 
Ja'nbeux.*  n.t.  [l:T.jambes.  See  Giam- 
HEi;x.]    Armour  for  the  legs. 

I  Joe  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well, 
Vultjamkevt  arm'd,  and  double  plates  of  steel. 

Dryaen,  /W.  and  ArciU. 

Jambe'e.*  n.  *.  A  name  formerly  for  a 
fashionable  sort  of  cane. 

Sir  Timothy,  yours  is  a  true  jwntee  <  and 
esquire  Kmpty's  only  a  plain  dragon.  —  This 
virtuoso  has  a  parcel  of  jombtct  now  growing  in 
the  East  Indies.  Taller,  No.  MS. 

lA'MBICK.  n.  t.  [iambique,  Fr.  iambicut, 
Lat.]  Verses  composed  of  iambick  feet, 
or  a  short  and  long  syllable  alternately  : 
used  originally  in  satire,  therefore  taken 
for  satire.  , 

In  thy  felanidus  heart  though  vennm  lies, 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies: 
Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  lo  purchase  fame 
In  keen  iamtid;  but  mild  anagram,  Dryden. 

Ia'mbick.*  adj.  Composed  of  iambick  feet. 
Aristotle  observes,  that  the  iamhei  verse  in  the 


greek  tongue  was  the  most  proper  for  tragedy; 
because,  at  the  some  lime  that  it  lifted  up  Ih. 


toil 


Jane.*  n.s. 
1.  A  coin  of  Genoa 
enough  a  jane."  (_ 


it  was  that  which  approached 
other  kind  of  verse. 

Addison,  Sivcl.  No.  39. 


Skinner, 
aucer. 


1  could  not  give  tier  many  a  Jane. 

S/ien»fr,  F.  Q.  iii.  vii.  58. 

2.  A  kind  of  fustian  ;  a  word  still  in  use. 
Whether  from  Genoa,  or,  as  Fuller 
derives  it,  from  Jan,  i.  e.  Jena,  in  Sax- 
ony, (in  his  Worthies,  under 
shire,)  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Two  yards  ofjynr  fmtiane  to  lyne  a  t 
Mr.  John,  -iOd.  Talbot  AccaunU,  1580. 

To  JA'NGLE-t  v.  n.  [jangler,  old  Fr. 
Skinner,  jaeng/a,  Su.  Goth.]  To  alter- 
cate ;  to  quarrel ;  to  bicker  in  words. 
Now  a  low  word  ;  formerly  much  used 
by  our  old  writers :  and  in  the  sense  of 
to  prate,  to  babble,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
hos  wholly  overpassed. 

1.  To  prate  ;  to  talk  idly  or  maliciously. 

My  son,  be  thou  mmc  of  Sho 
To  jangle,  and  tell  laics  «o.  Goiivt,  Cm/.  Am.  b.  S. 
Of  sundry  doutcs  thus  they  jan^te  and  trete. 

Chaucer,  Sou.  Tab. 
Wife  i*  not  in  the  Scriptures  called  an  impe- 
diment or  necessary  evil,  as 
beastly  men,  who  hated 
jannted.  Transt.  of  Jiullmgrr't  Seem.  p.  USA. 

Whether  any  lave  used  to  enromun. 
and  talk  In  the  church. 

ts  of  rUkalim  by  Abp. 

3  b  2 
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JAN 


JAP 


A  vain  humour  be  hath  in  bnilding,  bragging,  JasIZA'BI  AN.*  adj.  [From  janizary.]  Of 


rSleL  To  the  Reader. 


V.I.. 


,  spending,  gaming 
tlurtan.  Anal. 
AjongUne  noise  of  wor, 

Milton, 

'2.  To  quarrel ;  to  bicker  in  word*. 

Good  wits  will  bejinxli-V  i  lml>  gentles,  »gr«. 
This  civil  war  of  wilt  were  mucb  better  uu'd 
On  Navarre  and  bis  book-men. 

.%ni>j«wr,  Low'j  /-  Lost. 
Then:  is  no  crrour  which  hath  not  wm«  appear- 
ance of  probability  rescmbl'mi!  truth,  which  when 
uteri,  who  study  to  be  lingular,  find  our,  straining 
reason,  thvy  then  publish  to  die  world  nutter  of 
contention  anil  jangling.  R^legli. 

To  Ja'soxe.  v.a.     To  make  to  sound 
untunably. 

Now  see  tint  noble  ami  lh.il  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  >>.!;.•'«/  out  or  tune  and  harsh. 

Sha)crT>C"rf,  Hamlrt. 

Ere  Oothick  form*  wciv  known  in  Grtvce, 
And  in  our  verso  ere  monkish  rhimvs 
\\i&ju«s!td  tbjir  fiinUstUk  chimes.  Prix: 

Ja'sulk.*  w.  s.    [old  Fr.  >»£/<•.] 

1 .  Prate  ;  babble. 

This  sonipnour  —  was  ful  of  jangles,  — 
And  ever  enquiring  upun  everything. 

Oiaueer,  Fr.  Tale. 

2.  Discordant  sound. 

The  mad  jartrfe  of  Matilda'.  lyre. 

The  .Warrior/. 

JA'NtibER.t  n.  s.    [from  the  verb;  old 
A  wrangling,  chattering, 


Yf.jangUur] 

noUyteUo.^^^ 


A  jangter  »  to  ^od  abhoininahlc. 

Outuctr,  .Vaneip.  Tale. 
New«arrieri,>n(r>r»,  and  «urh  like  idle  com- 
panions. Brewer,  Com.  of  Lingua. 

Jan'guxo.*  n.  t.    [from  jangle.] 

1.  Babble;  mere  prate. 

The  end  of  (he  commandment  i»  cliarity  out  of 
•  pure  heart,  ami  of  a  good  eomcienee,  and  of 
faith  unfeigned  ;  from  which  wnw  having  swerved, 
have  turned  aside  unto  vain  >jirfm«,  [lun aot\ayia, 
rain  discourse,"]  desirinz  to  be  teachers  of  the  law  ; 
undcratanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
tbey  affirm.  1  Tint.  1.  C. 

2.  Dispute;  altercation  ;  quarrel. 

So  far  am  I  glad  it  did  so  sort. 
As  this  their  I  esteem  a  sport.  Shakipearr. 

Tbey  low'  their  reflect  toward*  us  from  this 
Ton^uVvofours.  Gu.irrfi.rn,  No.  7:1. 

Ja'nitor.*  n.  i.  [Latin.]  A  door-keeper ; 
a  porter.  • 

TUe  janitor  of  die  Harry  ball  drove  away  «lum- 
ben.         JrVfoii,  Nates  an  MUton't  Sm.  Poems. 

JA'NIZARY.f  «•  *■  [A  Turkish  word. 
"  Janizar  apud  Turcas  significat  novum 
ordinem.  Nam  Jani  est  nwum,  et  Zar 
ordo  i  ided  autem  dictum  ordo  illc  novus, 
quia  ilium  ultiinum  Turca:  invenerunt. 
Alii  Janizarot  dictos  volunt,  quasi  jani- 
tores,  quia  semper  proxinti  sunt  ad  Im- 
pcratorcm,  cert*}  proximiores  alik" 
Critopuli  Emcndat.  ct  Animadv.  in 
Meursii  Gloss,  n.  2ri.]  One  of  the 
guards  of  the  Turkish  king- 

II  ii  grand  vitier,  presumin,;  in  invert 
TV  chief  imperial  city  of  the  West, 
With  the  first  charge  coinpell'd  in  haste  to  rite; 
Tliu  standard's  lust,  iinil^'iirririr.i  Jain, 
llrnder  the  hopet  Ire  ^vv  hit  mover  vnin.  ll'nIJtr. 

Next  follow  his  best  footmen,  called  jnnixnries, 
taken  youn,;  from  tluir  chrislian  |>.>reitU,  (|.»ralk'l 
to  the  Konvm  |.r*torian  *,ililiers)  being  the 
guard  of  the  grand  »igoior'»  |>cison. 

FhIUt,  Holy  r»«r,p.  263. 


the  command  or  government  of  jani- 
zaries. 

I  never  diall  «o  far  injure  tlre^iiroirar™  re- 
publick  of  Algiers,  as  to  pin  it  in  com  pari  mmi  for 
every  sort  of  enme,  turpitude,  and  oppreauou, 
with  the  jaculwn  rcpubliek  of  I'tixia. 

Hurkt  an  a  RegicUlf  Pfacr. 

Ja'nnock.  n.i.  [probably  a  corruption  of 
bnnuocl.]  Oat  bread.  A  northern  word. 
Ja'n-kksis.m.*  m.  *.  The  doctrine  of  Cor- 
nelius Jansen.  bishop  of  Ypre»,  in  lMand- 
ers;  which  made  no  great  noise  in  the 
world  til)  after  the  death  of  its  author 
in  lfiSS.  It  related  chiefly  to  grace 
and  freewill.  To  his  work,  which  was 
published  alter  his  death,  he  had  been 
induced  by  the  controversy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
concerning  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
divine  grace. 
Ja'skesist.*  n.  4.  One  who  espouse*  the 
opinions  of  Jansen. 
He  wat  a  Jaiutnut  ■  lw  hated  the  Jesuits. 

Ilttrmt,  If  in.  n/Ao  Own  Time,  an.  1071. 
JA'XTY.f  adj.  [corrupted  from  gentU, 
Fr.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  But  see  Gest. 
Such  also  is  the  lem.jent,  pretty.  Dr. 
Jamieson  has  obsened,  that  Bailey  gives 
what  seems  the  proper  sense  of  this 
word,  vii!.  "  romping,  wanton  ;"  and  he 
barely  notices  Dr.  Johnson's  definition 
of  "  showy,  fluttering."  Append,  to 
his  Etym."  Diet.  But  Dr.  Johnson  is 
right:  itnd  liailey's  sense  must  be  sought 
elsewhere  than  in  our  authors  of  note. 
1  confirm  Dr.  Johnson's  sense  by  four 
examples,  to  which  "  romping  aud  wan- 
ton" can  have  no  claim.]  Showy  ;  flut- 
tering ;  finical. 

Not  every  one  uW  bring*  from  beyond  seas 
a  new  gin.  or  other  janly  device,  i«  therefore  a 
philosopher.  Hobbca  Coniidwd,  (Kid2). 

Tbi*  sort  of  woman  it  a  Janly  slattern ;  »he 
bangs  on  her  clothe*,  phry»  her  head,  and  varies 
her  |MHturc.  ^r,v(oior. 

8uch>nlv  wribhlen  are  jutlly  laughed  at  for 
their  sodm-li  on  1'hillU  and  Cbloiis  »»d  fmitat- 
tical  dustiiptioii*  in  them.  Tattrr,  No.  9. 

A  janly  limp  U  the  proent  Ixauty. 

Taller,  No.  77. 
What  Uiough  they  drew  w  fine  and^nie.' 

H  art,*,  Orf.  AVtuixi.  Verses,  { 1 7CO) . 

]    Airiness ; 


,1a 


XTIN'KSS.  «.  S.  I  tl 

utter ;  gcntcelne 
A  cen.iin  »ufTiie»s 


in  my  limlm  entirely  de- 
of  air  1  wan  once  matter 
of.  Mitotan,  Sfiect. 

Ja'si  ahy.  n.  t.  [Jaiiiiarius,  Lut.]  The 
firat  month  of  the  year,  from  ./wins,  to 
whom  it  was,  among  the  Komaus,  con- 
secrated. 

January  it  clad  in  white,  the  colour  of  the 
earth  at  tlii*  time,  blowing  hi.  mils.  This  month 
had  the  nsnic  fioui  J.inm,  pniuu-d  with  two  faces, 
•ignifyiu^  jnovidence.  /Vnciam. 

JAPA'K.  n.s.  [from  Japan  in  Asia,  where 
riffured  work  was  originally  done. J  \\  ork 
variiisheJ  and  raised  in  gold  and  co- 
lours. It  is  commonly  used  with  another 
substantive,  ami  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ailjective. 

llic  poor  girl  had  brokin  »  lirgc>/*m  glass, 
of  great  value,  with  a  rtroke  ofher  ||— - 
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JAR 

To  Jai*a'n.  t>.  a.  [from  the  i — 
).  To  varnish,  and  embellish  with  gotd 
and  raised  figures. 

For  not  the  desk  with  silver  I 
Nor  bureau  of  es pence, 

Nor  HUndUh  well  jitjnnn'd,  t 
To  writing  of  good  seme.  Svifl. 

2.  To  black  and  gloss  shoes.    A  low 
phrase. 

The  god  of  fire 
Among  tiiev  gem-rout  present*  joint  his  part, 
And  aids  with  soot  the  new  jajmnninf  art. 

Cry,  Trine. 

Japa'nner.  ».  s.  [from  japan."] 

1.  One  skilled  in  japan  work. 

2.  A  shoeblacker.    £o  called  because  he 
makes  the  shoes  shine. 

Tlie  poor  have  the  same  itch ; 
Tlivy  change  their  weekly  Irarber,  weekly  news, 
liefer  a  new^rrfianiits-  to  tlwir  slwes.  I'ajx, Hon,  r, 
7oJAPE.»  v.  n.  [Icel.  gcipa,  to  utter 
foolish  or  light  words  ;  to  jest :  allied 
to  the  verb  giie,  old  It.  gabcr.  Lye 
deduces  it  from  the  Armor,  goap,  irrisio, 

foapat,  irridcre  ;  whence,  he  adds,  the 
r.^aArr.]    To  jest.  Obsolete. 

'!»>;*•«  be  begari.  (V.aws-r,  Pnl.  to  Sir  7%«r. 
To  jAfK.»  e.  a. 

1.  To  cheat;  to  impose  upou.  [Sax.  jteap, 
cunning,  crafty. 

Thus  liaili  he  jaitd  thee  ful  many  a  j  ure. 

Chancer,  An.  Tale. 

2.  To  sport  with ;  to  wanton  with.  In 
both  senses  obsolete. 

Jape.*  h.  jt.  [Icel.  gcip.]    A  jest ;  u  trick. 
Obsolete. 
He  had  a  jsij*  of  malice  in  tlw  dork. 

Chaucer,  Cake's  Prat. 
Ja'peh.*  n.s.  [from  jape-]    A  jester;  a 
buffoon.  Obsolete. 

After  this  cotneth  the  unne  of  jajxrs,  that  ben 
die  devil*  apes.  t'Wrrr,  Pert.  Tale. 

They  lien  but  jugglers  and>r;»rr. 

/*.  Haughmttt  $  Creed* 
To  JAK.f  r.  «.  [from  eoppe,  anger,  Sax.; 
or  fiurrre,  war,  French  ;  or  garren,  old 
Teutonick,  to  clamour.] 

1.  To  strike  together  with  a  kind  of  short 
rattle. 

were  hung, 
rung. 

Ltrsjden. 

My  knees  tremble  with  the  jarring  blow.  t»'ity. 

2.  To  strike  or  sound  untunably  and  ir- 
regularly. 

O,  ymi  kind  gods  '. 
Cure  llua  grrst  brenh  in  hii  abused  nature  : 
Tbe  untun'd  and  jonine  w»o,  O,  wind  up, 
Of  tlu's  child^ltanited  father  !  Shairj>cart,  A'.  Lear. 

I  perceive  you  delight  not  in  musick. 
—  Not  a  wbit,  nlM  n  il^'ors  M).  aaai^iearr. 

A  string  may>r  in  the  b»st  masters  hand, 
And  the  mmt  -killul  arelisr  miw  bis  aim. 

Haseammaru 

He  keeps  Iuk  teroper'd  mind,  tercne  and  pure. 
And  every  passion  aptly  barntonii'd 
Amid  a  jnrring  world.  7'Acmmis.  Summer. 

3.  To  strike  or  vibrate  regularly ;  to  re- 
peat the  same  sound  or  noise. 

Sly  thoughts  ate  minutes,  and  with  sighs  tbey 
jiir.  iflal//»ure,  Kith.  fl. 

The  owl  shrieking,  the  toad*  criuking,  the  toi- 
nutcs  jrrriit",  and  the  ch<k  sinking  twelve. 

Ayrf,  S/tnnisn  Trrg.  (ICOI). 
He  hears  no  waking  clocke,  nor  watch  to  Jarre. 
Utynvett,  Tmja  Hnuiun.  iv.  107.  (1C09,;. 

4.  To  clash  ;  to  interfere ;  to  act  in  op- 
position ;  to  be  inconsistent. 


The  rings  of  iron  that  on  the  doors  v 
Sent  out  a  jamng  sound,  and  lianhly  i 
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JAR 


J  A  S 


J  A  U 


At  ls*t,  though  bog,  out  jarring  notes 


For  order*  «n<i  degree* 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton, P.  J.. 

Venalus  concluded  Iris  report: 
A  jarruw  murmur  filld  the  factious  court : 
A.  when  u  torrent  rait,  with  rapid  race, 
The  flood,  conttrain'd  within  a  scanty  space, 
Rom  horrible.  Jiryden,  .£*• 

5.  To  quarrel ;  to  dispute. 

When  thou  renow  nerf  noble  peers  of  Greece, 
Through  stubborn  pride,  among  thcmaeWcs  did 
jar, 

Furgttful  of  the  famous  golden  (low, 

Then  Orphean  with  his  harp  their  strife  did  bur. 

They  mutt  be  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  mean* 
conducing  to  those  ends,  in  which  alone  thrjr  can 
jar  and  oppose  each  other.  Dry  dm. 

To  Jar.*  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  to  jar,  or  sound  untunably. 

When  once  tltey  [bell*]  jar  and  check  each 
other,  cither  gangling  together,  or  striking  pre- 
posterouslv,  liow  harji  and  unpleaving  it  that 
noise  ?  Hp-  Hall,  Occas.  Medii.  $  80. 

2.  To  shake ;  to  agitate. 
Jar.T  «.     [from  ine  verb.] 

1.  A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound. 

In  r,  the  tongue  ■>  held  »tilDy  at  it*  whole 
length,  by  the  force  of  the  muscles ;  so  as  when 
the  impulie  of  breath  strike*  upon  the  end  of  the 
tongue,  where  it  finds  parage,  it  shakes  and  agi- 
tates the  whole  tongue,  whereby  the  sound  is 
■fleeted  with  a  treniblin^'>r. 

Holder,  Elem.  of  Speech. 

2.  Harsh  sound ;  discord. 

Harsh  ill-MJUiidingjon 
Of  clamorous  sin,  that  all  our  musick  man. 

Milton,  at  n  Sidemn  Mtiact,  (.VS.  rrirdiayr). 

3.  A  repetition  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock.  See  the  third 
sense  of  the  verb. 

I  lore  tl.ee  not  ajm-  o*the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord.     Sar.Jhrj.oirr,  Wml.  Tale. 

A.  Clash  of  interests  or  opinions ;  discord ; 
debate. 

He  maker!)  war,  he  maketb  peace  again, 
And  eet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar  .- 
O  miserable  men,  that  to  Irim  subject  are ! 

Spenser,  Q. 
Nath'te**,  my  brodier,  since  wc  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar. 

S]*nser,  Hulb.  Tale. 
Force  would  be  right;  or  rather  right  and 
wrong, 

Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  presides. 
Would  lose  their  name*,  aud  so  would  justice  too. 


5.  A  state  in  which  a  door  unfastened  may 
strike  the  post ;  half  opened ;  that  is, 
on  the  turn  ;  gyrus,  Lat.  a  turning  about ; 
gjrnan,  Sax.  to  turn. 

The  chaffering  with  diwentera,  and  dodging 
about  this  or  t'other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening 
a  few  wickc-U,  and  leaving  them  a-jnr,  by  which 
no  mare  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  lime.  Steifl. 

6.  An  earthen  vessel.  [Spanishjarrn;  Ital. 
giarro.~\ 

About  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  there  appeared 
a  good  number  of  bubble*.  Boyle. 

He  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  In  the  jar*.  Vrythn. 

Warrior*  welter  on  the  ground, 
Whilst  empty  jar,  the  dire  defeat  resound.  Garth. 

To  Ja'rblis.*  v.  a.  To  bemire;  to  dan- 
gle ;  to  wet.  A  northern  word.  Dr. 
Johnson  savs  it  is  jable.  See  To  Javbx. 
The  Yorkshire  Glossary,  and  the  still 


more  northern  pi 
berland,  itjarbU. 


in  Cum- 


JA'RDES.  n.  $.  [French.]    Hard  callous 
tumours  in  horses, 


ch.] 

a  little  below  the 
bending  of  ihc  ham  on  the  outside. 
This  distemper  in  time,  will  make  the 
horse  halt,  and  grow  so  painful  as  to 
cause  him  to  pine  away,  and  become 
light-bellied.  It  is  most  common  to 
managed  horses,  that  have  been  kept 
too  much  upon  their  haunches. 

Farriers  Diet. 

To  Ja'rgle.*  v.  n.  [Su.  Goth.jwga.]  To 
.emit  a  shrill  or  harsh  sound. 

Oh,  llerculc*  !  

Thy  mother  could  for  Oice  thy  cradle  set 

Her  hushand'*  rusty  iron  corseU-t ; 

Wbow  jarftiKg  sound  might  rock  her  babe  to  rest. 

Bp.  /fall,  Sat.  iv.  4- 

jA'ftcicw.t  n.s.  [jargon,  Fr.  gergon,  Ital. 
Perhaps,  as  Serenius  observes,  from  the 
Su.  Goth,  jerga,  "  eadem  oberrare 
chorda."  Formerly  we  had  the  verb  in 
the  sense  of  prate  or  chatter  ;  and  I  find 
no  occurrence  of  the  substantive  so  early 
as  that  of  the  verb  in  the  following  lines 
from  (rower's  fifth  book  of  his  Confessio 
Amantis : 

"  Whan  he  thir  tongue  refte, 
'*  A  littell  part  thereof  he  lefte ; 
"  But  she  withall  no  wordu  mate  sowne, 
"  But  cliitrc,  and  as  a  byrdc  jargo-xne." 

The  French  have  the  verb  jargonner.'] 
Unintelligible  tnlk  ;  gabble  ;  gibberish. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  matlii'maticul  demon- 
stration, yvt  let  one,  who  i*  alto~v-thcr  ignorant  in 
mathematickv,  hear  it,  and  he  will  hold  it  to  he 
plain  fustian  urjarjroit.  Bp.  Hramhnll. 

From  this  last  toil  again  wlut  knowledge  Sows  ? 
Just  as  much,  perhaps,  as  shews 
That  all  hi*  pmlcccs»urs'  rule* 
Wire  empty  cant,  all  jaryjtm  of  Ilic  schools.  Prior. 

During  the  usurpation  an  Infusion  of  entliu- 
siantick  jarj»n  prevailed  in  eeery  writing.  Swift. 

Jargone'lle.  «.  i.  A  species  of  pear. 
See  Pear. 

Ja'rrisg.*  n.  t.  [from  jar.]  Quarrel; 
dispute. 

Polygamy  occasion*  perpetual  jarringt,  and  jea- 
lousies.      Burnet,  Life  «/  Ld.  Raehetter,  p.  1 13. 

Ja'rsev.*    See  Jersey. 

Ja'sey.*  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  jarsey,  or 
jersey,  which  Bailey  calls  "  the  finest 
wool,  separated  from  the  rest  by  comb- 
ing.''] A  worsted  wig ;  and  in  some 
places  a  colloquial  term  for  any  wig. 

Ja'shawk.  r.  s.  [probably  ias  or  eyas 
hawk.]    A  young  hawk.  Ainsvso'rtA. 

Ja'sminb.  n.s.  [gefshninum ;  jasmin,  Fr. 
It  is  often  pronounced  jessamine.]  A 
creeping  shrub  with  a  fragrant  flower. 

Thou  lie  the  harmlc**  bee,  iruyat  freely  range ; 
From  jasmine  grove  to  grove  may'st  wander. 

TW-iasn. 

Ja'sminb  Persian,  n.  s.  A  plant.  A  spe- 
cies of  lilac. 
jASP.f  J  n.  *.  Ijaspe,  Fr.  iaspis,  Lat.] 
Ja'kpek.  |  A  hard  stone  of  a  bright, 
beautiful  green  colour,  sometimes  cloud- 
ed with  white,  found  in  masses  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  shapes.  It  is  capable 
of  a  very  elegant  polish,  and  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
in  Egypt,  Africa,  Tartan',  and  China. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 


The  door  of  jasp  and  emeraudc  was  dighl. 

Sl*Mtr,  I'm.  <*J  B*ttay. 
TTie  baw*  of,  jtuprr  is  usually  of  a  grvenUfa  hue, 
aod  spotted  with  red,  yellow,  and  white. 

Il'o  Mrcard,  Mel.  Fans. 
The  most  saluaMe  pillars  about  Rome  are  four 
culuians  of  oriental  jasfter  in  St.  Paulina's  chapel, 
and  one  of  transparent  oriental  jx$prr  in  the  Va- 
tican library.  Addison  en  Italy. 

Iatroi.b'ptick.   adj.    [iatralcptique,  Ft. 

and  i>.r'^«.,  Gr.]  That  which 
cures  bv  anointing. 
To  JrV'VEL,  or  jA'BLR.t  v.  a.  To  be- 
mire ;  to  soil  over  with  dirt  through  un- 
necessary traversing  nnd  travelling. 
This  word  is  still  retained  in  Scotland 
and  the  northern  counties.  Dr.  John- 
son To  jar  Lie,  as  I  before  observed, 

is  our  northern  word.  Nevertheless, 
jable,  in  our  old  language,  is  found  for 
javel.  See  the  substantive.  Of  its  ety- 
mology I  am  ignorant. 
Ja'vel.t  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  the  verb.  ] 
A  wandering  or  dirty  fellow. 

What,  thu  jaMI,  canst  not  hare  to  do  ? 
Thu  and  thi  company  alkali  not  depart, 
T)  II  of  our  distavys  ye  have  take  part. 

Mytiny  of  Candttmat-Itati,  (I5\i\ 
When  as  Time,  Hying  with  wing*  awrft, 
Expired  had  the  term  that  the*c  imojirdi 
Should  tender  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels. 

S/ienUT,  Hubt.  Tate. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  preparing  himself  for  exe- 
cution, put  on  his  be*t  apparel,  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant compelled  hiui  to  put  oft"  again,  saying, 
That  ho  who  should  hare  tlrcni  was  but  mjued. 
What,  says  Sir  Tbomaa,  shall  I  account  him  a 
javel,  who  shall  this  day  do  me  so  great  a  benefit  ? 

Mare,  Ij/evfSir  Thu.  Mare. 

Ja'velim.  n.s.  [javeline,  Fr.]  A  spear 
or  half  pike,  which  anciently  was  used 
either  by  foot  or  horse.  It  bad  an  iron 
head  pointed. 

Others  from  the  wall,  defend 
With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  lire  ; 
On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantick  deeds. 

JfirVort,  P.  1.. 
She  shakes  lier  lnyrtlcjmWin  ;  and,  Irclund, 
Her  I.yesan  quiver  dances  in  the  wind. 

Dryden, 

Flie*  thejoien'n  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launch'd  from  the  rigour  of  a  Itoman  arm  ? 

.iddifui,  Citlv. 

Jaum.*  n.  t.  Tlie  language  of  carpenters, 
and  also  of  our  northern  counties,  for 
jamb.  See  Jamb.  It  was  formerly 
written  jaumb. 

To  Jaunxe.*  v.  n.  [YT.janccr,  "  to  jaunt, 
an  old  word."  Cotgrave.]  To  bustle 
about ;  to  jaunt.  This  is  the  true  read- 
ing in  the  following  passage,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  converted  into  jaunting, 
and  affixed  as  an  authority  to jaunt. 

I  was  not  made  a  Iwrse, 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spurgall-d  and  Ur'd  by Kolingljroke. 

SAutqetutt,  Rich.  II. 

JA'USDICE.  n.  s.  [jaunute,  jaune, 
yellow,  Fr.]  A  distemper  from  obstruc- 
tions of  the  glands  of  the  liver,  which 
prevents  the  gall  being  duly  separated 
by  them  from  the  blood  :  untl  sometimes, 
especially  in  hard  drinkers,  they  are  so 
indurated  as  never  after  to  be  opened, 
and  straighten  the  motion  of  the  blood  so 
much  through  that  viscus  as  to  make  it 
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divert  with  a  force  great  enough  into  the 
gastrick  arteries,  which  go  on  from  the 
hepatick,  to  break  through  them,  and 
drain  into  the  stomach  ;  80  that  vomiting 
of  blood,  in  this  distemper,  is  n  fatal 
symptom.  Quincy. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  hlond  is  wnrm  within, 
Sit  like  his  gr*nd»ire  cut  in  alabAstcr? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes,  aid  c recp  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  |wcv;ji?        Stiait/ieure,  Mcrch.  of  fen. 

Those  were  thy  though!*,  and  thou  could'st 
jud;-*  aright, 
Till  inl'rest  made  a^ruirtfirr  in  thy  sight.  Drydt'n. 

The  eyes  of  u  man  in  the  .wunuVcr  make  yellow 
observation*  oti  every  tiling ;  and  the  soul,  tinctured 
with  anv  passion,  dilTusrs  a  I'uIm!  colour  over  tile 
appearances  of  thingx.  H'attt. 

jA'i'SDtCKn.  adj.  ^Jrom jaundice.]  Infected 
with  the  jaundice. 

All  srems  infected,  that  th'  infected  spy, 
As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jiundie'd  eye.  Pu}*e, 

To  JAUNT.f  v.  n.  [originally  jaunce ; 
Fr.  jancer,  an  old  word.  Sec  To 
Jaunce.]  To  wander  here  and  there  ; 
to  bustle  about.  It  if  now  always  used 
in  contempt  or  levity. 

O,  my  kick,  my  hack  ! 
Bcshrcw  your  licart  for  tending  ine  nbnut. 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  »nd  down. 

MitXr/irorc,  Rom.  and  Jut. 
I'm  weary  with  the  walk. 
My  jaunting  (toys  «rc  don*. 

Ikuum.  and  Ft-  Hit  at  ta:  rTm;x>M. 

JAUNT.f  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Ramble;  flight:  excursion.  It  is  com- 
monly used  ludicrously,  but  solemnly  by 
Milton. 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind, 
After  bin  aery  jawm.  though  hurried  sore. 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  hi*  rest. 

MiH»H,  P.  It. 

lie  send*  me  out  on  many  s  jaKMi, 
Old  houses  in  the  night  to  haunt.  Hudibrui. 

They  i>»ricd,  and  »»ny  [«st>  th*  cavalier  in 
truest  of  hi*  new  mistress :  hi»  first  jaunt  n  to 
court.  I.' Eitrunge. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  j.mnt,  I'll  try  for  onco 
who  an  foot  it  furthest.        /Jrydrri,  Sjtan.  Friar. 

Thus  tnurb  of  the  scheme  of  my  design  in  thin 
part  have  I  run  over,  and  lid  my  reader  a  long  and 
tedious  Miirer,  i»  tracing  out  these  inetatllck  and 
mineral  bodies.  Il'oadunrd. 

2.  The  felloe  of  a  wheel.  [?r.janie.] 
Ja'untinkss.    Sue  Jantiness. 
Ja'untv.*    See  Jasty. 

JAW.f  n.  s.  [jour,  n  check,  Fr.  whence 
joxubont,  or  cheekbone,  then  jaw.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  This  word,  it  must  he  ob- 
served, was  formerly  written  chaw.  "The 
eJtazv  hone.  The  ehntres."  Barrets  Alv. 
15S0.  The  etymon  of  the  verb  chatv 
will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. See  Vo  Chaw.  Serenius  notices 
the  S;tx.  vcaxi,  uiundibulu,  maxilla ;  and 
the  lcel.  jagl,  dens  molaris.] 

1.  The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which  the 
teeth  are  fixed. 

A  generation  whose  teeth  arc  a*  swords,  and 
tocir>w  teeth  as  knives  to  devour  th*  poor. 

Prtr.  111.  1 1. 

The  bones,  hrtirtu,  and  galli  of  pikes  are 
Tcry  mtil  citiablc.  Waltsn .  Angler. 

Piso,  nho  probably  speak*  Aristotle's  meaning, 
taith,  that  the  crocodile  doth  not  only  move  his 
upper  jute,  but  Uut  his  nether  jaw  is  immoveable. 

Cmr, 


More  formidable  hydra  stand*  within, 
Whose  jaw  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

2.  The  mouth. 

My  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jatet,  and  tbou  hast 
brought  me  into  the  dust  of  death.  Ptntm  nii-  1 S. 
My  bended  hook  shall  pierce  their  slimy  ,/nsw. 

Shai*f*nrf. 

A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  ^>m. 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  labouring  frame. 

Rout'. 

3.  In  low  language,  gross  abuse. 

,7b  Jaw.*  v.  a.  In  low  language,  to  abuse 
grossly  ;  used  also  in  Scotland,  "  to  as- 
sault one  with  coarse  raillery."  Dr. 
Jatnieson. 

Ja'vyed.*  adj.  [from^ntu.]  Denoting  the 
appearance  of  the  jaws. 
Jnwtd  liked  a  jetty.       SMtan,  Pocmt,  p  121. 

Ja'wkali..*  ».  t.  [  Jaw  and  fait.]  Depres- 
sion of  the  jaw-;  figuratively,  depression 
of  mind  or  spirit*.    So  Chah-pallks. 

We  find  the  Jews  —  desperately  sick  of  this  ver- 
tiginous disease;  for  ihey  bad  their  dukes,  or 
leaders ;  —  anal  for  a  time  they  had  an  inttr-reg- 
nuin,  and  no  king  in  Israel,  lievide  divers  other 
honid>™-/'euVj  in  government. 

Dr.  M.  GrtfUh,  Fear  ./G*!*  t*r  Kinr,  ( I  ««0, )  p.  8 1 . 

To  Jaws.*  c.  «.    [See  Chaun,  and  To 
Chauk.]    To  open. 
Stop  his Jnwm»K  chaps. 

Uartton,  Srvurgr  oJVdl.  i.  <t.  (1599.) 

Ja'wy.*  adj.  [from  jau:]  Relating  to  Uic 
jaws. 

Ths  dewlspsand  th*>iey  part  of  the  face. 

GaytuH  on  D.  Quitvlt,  p.  42. 

jAY.f  n.  jr.  [named  from  his  cry.  Skin- 
ner and  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  bird  has 
much  the  same  name  in  other  languages ; 
gay,  gary,  old  Tcut. ;  gay,  gcay,  Vt. ; 
iaa,  Dan.  "  The  jay,  thut  chattering 
bird,  which  has  found  its  way  into  so 
muny  languages),  is  nothing  but  the  Jaw; 
and  it  might  easily  be  proved,  that  nil 
its  vuriotts  names  are  derived  from  this 
idea."  Whiter,  Etymolog.  Mag.  p.  I<)2. 
Isidore  supposes  the  Latin  name  of  this 
bird,  graculus,  to  be  derived  from  gar- 
rultlas,  its  prating.]  A  bird  ;  piaglan- 
tlaria- 

Two  sharp. winged  dieers, 
Peeked  with  diverse  plumes,  like  pointed  j.iyi, 
Were  filed  at  his  bark  to  cut  his  airy  ways. 

.Vik-riit,  F.  Q. 

We'll  use  this  unwholesome  hurauiily.tius  gross 
watery  pumpion  —  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turtle* 
from  .joy «.  Sliakiixvre. 

What,  is  the>y  more  precious  than  the  Uik, 
Ilccause  tits  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 

jrt(r%xure. 

I  am  highly  delighted  to  sec  the>v  or  the  thrush 
hopping  about  tny  walks.  Sfm'lainr. 

Admires  tl«  jiy,  the  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 
Or  hears  Use  hawk,  when  l'hilotnelu  siugi  '<  Pope. 

Ja'zel.  n.  s.  A  precious  stone  of  an  arurc 
or  blue  colour.  Did. 

rois."  n.  s.  lite  name  of  an  Kgvpiian 
bird,  approaching  to  the  stork-kind. 

A  certain  bird  callt  d  i6u.  about  the  batiks  of  the 
Nile,  hrst  taught  UV  Egyptians  lit*  way  of  admin- 
istering clysters;  for  this  bird  has  been  often  ob- 
served, by  means  of  his  crooked  bill  intmntitted 
into  the  anus,  to  inject  salt-water,  as  with  a  syringe, 
into  its  own  bowels,  and  thereby  to  exonerate  its 
paunch  wben  too  much  olKtruetcd. 

GrrtniUl,  Art  <f  Embalming,  p.  238. 


ICE.f  ».  *■   [ir.  Sax. ;  fj/stf,  Dutch  ;  it, 
Swed.  allied,  as  Lye  thinks,  to  the  lcel. 


solid  by 


itiaki,  large  fragments  of  ice.] 
1.  Water  or  other  liquor  made 
cold. 

You  are  no  surer,  no, 
Then  Is  the  coal  of  lire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  liailstone  in  the  sun.  Sl  nh/nrr,  i 

Tbou  art  all  ire,  thy  kindness  fi«*e*. 

SnakijK-nrt,  Rick.  HI. 
If  I  should  ask  wltetlier  i<r  aint  water  were  two 
distinct  species  of  things  1  doubt  not  but  I  should 
be  answered  in  the  aflinnativc.  LtU. 
1.  Concreted  sugar. 

3.  To  break  the  Ice.  To  make  ihc  first 
opening  to  any  attempt. 

If  you  brrat  the  tee,  and  do  this  feat. 
Achieve  tlse  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hip  shall  be  to  has*  her, 
Will  not  so  gnu'etes*  In-  to  be  ingrate.  Sknkr/teort. 

Thus  have  I  <W,n  <*e  i«  to  invention,  for  th* 
lively  representation  of  floods  and  rivers  ucccsaory 
for  out  painters  tod  |K>tt».   Prncham  on  Drautoc. 

After  he'd  a  while  l«.k  d  wis*, 
At  last  bnde  silence  and  the  ue.  UudHmu 

To  Ice-t «  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  ice  ;  to  turn  to  ice. 

'Tis  chrystal,  friend,  k'd  in  the  froren  sea. 

P.  Ftflfkrr,  Pv,:  AV/-«.  T.  II. 

2.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to 
cover  us  with  sugar. 

Noise,  and  passion,  and  hardy  confidence,  wed 
over  with  some  sanctimonious  pretences,  can  en- 
gage Ihc  affections  of  the  vulgar  more  than  inge- 
nuity and  real  moderation. 

Puller,  Holer.  <fl*e  CA.  of  F.nf.  Prrf  (IC79.) 

3.  To  chill  j  to  freeze. 

I'cebuilt.*  adj.  [ice  and  build.']  Formed 
of  heaps  of  tec. 

Wiser*  shaggy  forms  o'er  krbuiU  mountain 
roam.  Cmy,  Prve  of  Potty. 

I'ceiiuusk.  n.  t.  [ice  and  house.]  A  house, 
in  which  ice  is  reposited  against  the 
warm  months. 
I 'cf. lander.1*  n.  s.    A  native  of  Iceland. 

Hi*  sspi rations  of  til*  consonants,  so  frrquent  in 
Uie  English,  are  Use  leading  marks  to  a  Northern 
derivation  ;  so  that  an  Icelander,  hearing  this  in 
the  mouth  of  an  Englishman,  will  go  no  farther 
than  to  his  own  Language,  ami  is  sure  to  find 
cither  the  same  word,  or  the  root  of  it,  with  T«ry 
few  alterations. 

orrritnir,  Prrf.  to  kit  Eng.  and  Sir.  Ihn. 

IclINK'tlMON.t    «.  S. 

small  animal  that  bre 
crocodile. 

The  crocodile  — is  awed  by  none  more  than 
the  ichneumon.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  36*. 

The  ifjin«r»»ii  makes  it  the  whole  business  of 
his  life  to  break  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile 

jidditm,  Sprit.  No.  ISt5. 

Iciikkumonfly'  «•  i.    A  sort  of  fly. 

Tlw  generation  of  the  ichneumoony  is  in  Ust 
bodies  of  caierpillars,  and  other  nynipbn;  of  insert*. 

Dcrkam,  Th*U. 

IciiNotiHA'ptiicAL.*  adj.  [from  ichnogra- 
phy;  Fr.  ichnogra/ihique.]  Represent- 
ing  .•»  certain  plot  of  ground. 

Perrault  has  assisted  111*  test  with  a  figure,  or 
icbiu>t:r(rf4iieal  plot.  /Trr/yn,  ii.  I.  1. 

Here  eou  have  the  trj*isd£riT;Ai, W  |dan  of  ths 
temple  of  Jauus.  Drummim/t,  Trnv.  p.  1J6, 


[;x»V«,Cr.]  A 
reoks  the  eggs  of  th« 


and 
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ICHNO'GRAl'IIY.t  n.  «.  [/%«{ 
yfifr,  (Jr.;  ichHographie,  Fr.] 
ground  plot. 

Tli*  inspection  alone  of  those  curioi 
jihic^  of  temples  and  palaces. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  a68. 
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It  will  be  more  intelligible  lo  have  a  draught  of 
each  front  io  a  popcr  by  itself,  and  aliu  to  have  a 
draught  or  the  Rround-plot  or  ichHogra/uiy  of  every 
story  in  a  paper  by  itself.  Mo*m. 
I'CHOH.  n.  s.  [tx»;,  Gr.]  A  thin 
watery  humour  like  serum.  Qttiney. 

Milk,  drawn  from  some  animals  that  feed  only 
upon  mrUi,  will  he  more  apt  to  turn  rancid  aisd 
pulrify,  acquiring  first  a  inline  taste,  which  it  a 
sign  of  putrefaction!  and  then  it  will  turn  into  an 
trior.  jtrlndknol  ots  Mmenll. 

I'choroos.  adj.  [from  ichor.]  Serous; 
•anion*  ;  thin  ;  undigested. 

The  lung-growth  is  imputed  to 
•anions  or  idkanut  nuUvration. 


T1>e  pus  from  an  ulcer  of  the  liver,  growing  tbin 
and  ichnvw,  corrodes  the  vessel*. 

driuihw*  on  Dirt. 

Ichthyo'i.ocy.  n.  *.  \iehthyolope,  French ; 

;x&w>,<7.V,  and  lySsh<  and  >Jy>,  Gr.]  The 

doctrine  of  the  nature  of  fish. 
Some  there  ore.  »  camels  and  sheep,  which 

carry  no  name  in  ichthyology.  Brown,  Kit//.  Err. 
ICHTHYO'I'IIAOY.  «•*•  [ix^aridfaVyai.Gr.] 

Diet  offish  ;  the  practice  of  eating  fish. 
I'ciclr.  n.  1.  (from  tee.]    A  «hoot  of  ice 
commonly  hanging  down  from  the  upper 
part. 

If  distilled  vinegar  or  arnia-fortis  bo  poured  into 
the  powder  of  loadstone,  the  subsiding  powder, 
dried,  retains  some  magnetics!  virtue  ;  but  if  tlte 

,  doth  shoot  into  icicle;  or  crystals,  tlw 
loadstone  hath  no  power  upon  them. 

Brown*  Vutg.Krr. 
From  locks  uncomb'd.and  from  the  froaen  beard, 
Long  iettfrr  depend,  and  crackling  sound*  arc 
beard.  Dryden. 
Tbe  common  drops toae  consists  principally  of 
spar,  aod  is  frequently  found  in  form  of  an  icicle, 
Isangirsg  down  from  the  tops  aod  sides  of  grottos. 

tfooduxm/,  JVor.  Ititt. 

I'cinesh.  n.  s.  [from  icy. J    The  state  of 

generating  ice. 
I'ctwo.*  »t.  t.  [from  ice.]    A  covering  of 

concreted  sugar. 

The  splendid  iccing  of  an  immense  hUloriek 
plumb-cake,  was  embomcd  with  a  delicious  basso- 
relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

ITarton,  Hiil.  K.  P.  iii.  492. 

Pckle.*  n.  s.    In  the  north  of  England, 
an  icicle.  Grose. 

He  she  constant,  be  she  fickle, 
lie  »]*■  Sre,  or  be  «he  iet!e. 

Cotton.  Joyt  of  Marriage,  (16B9.) 

I'CON.  ft.  *.  [iiK»»,  (Jr.]    A  picture  or  re- 
presentation. 

Boysardua,  in  his  tract  of  divinotioii,  hath  set 
forth  the  icon*  of  these  ten,  yet  added  two  others. 

Jlrown,  Vulg.  £rr. 
Souk  of  our  own  nation,  aod  many  N'etucrlan- 
pubuahed,  lave 


principle ;  and  to  express  to  tbcm  both  the  reality 
of  tbe  Divine  presence  there,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
also  its  invisibility.  Maundrrll,  Trot.  p.  1J. 

Must  of  Ihow  (statues]  at  York  were  destroyed, 
in  the  first  emotions  of  innvdaUic  real. 

Swinburne,  Trav.  (AmigA  A/Adiit,  L.  44. 

Icoso'GnAPllY.*  n.  i.  [i,'iu  nnd  7{o,tir, 
Gr. ;  iconographie,  Fr.}  A  description 
of  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art. 

Ico.vo'LATKtt.*  n.  s.  [i,Vfc»  nnd  Xirw;,  Gr.; 
iconoLalre,  Fr.]  A  worshipper  of  images ; 
a  name  given  by  the  iconoclasts  to  the 


1coxo'i.ocy.  ».  t.  [iconologie,  Fr. ;  .)**)» 
and  >Jyu,  Gr.]  The  doctrine  of  picture 
or  representation. 

Ictf/bical.  u.  s.  [icterique,  Fr. ;  icterus, 
Lat.J 

1.  Afflicted  with  the  jaundice. 

In  tlw  jaundice  the  cboler  is 

windincss. 

2.  Good  against  the  jaundice.. 
Icthyo'looy.*  See  Ichthyolouy. 
I'cy.  adj.  [from  ice.] 

1.  Full  of  ice;  covered  with  ice;  made  of 
ice;  cold;  frosty. 
But  my  poor  heart  £nt  set  free, 
'  in  those  icy  chains  by  dice. 


and  the 

itb 

Floyer. 


Ico'HOCLAST.-f  n.  *.  [iconodaste,  Fr. ; 
aX*nic,  Gr.]    A  breaker  of  images. 

Pope  Stephen,  IV.  in  765  condemned  this  coon- 
oil  in  a  synod  of  Italian  bishops,  who  asserted  the 
honour  of  images  against  die  eastern  iconoclasts. 

losing  on  Idolatrous  Comi/H.  11.  275. 

IcottOCLA'sTlCK.*  ttrf;'.  [from  iconoclast.] 
Breaking  or  destroying  images. 

I  have  sometimes  reflected  for  what  reason  tbe 
Turks  should  appoint  sucb  marks  [niches  in  their 
mosques]  lo  direct  their  faces  towards,  in  prayer. 
And  if  r  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  I  believe 
sbey  did  it  at  first  in  testimony  o/tbeir  icon, 


ire.  Meat,  fir  Meat. 
y  of  Adan), 
Tb*  seasons  diirercnec ;  "as  tbe  icy  plung, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 

SnaJtspcare. 

lie  relates  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  water 
they  met  with  in  Summer  in  that  icy  region,  wiser* 
they  were  forced  to  winter.  Boyle. 

Bear  Britain's  thunder,  and  her  cross  display 
To  the  bright  regions  of  the  rising  day ; 
Tempt  icy  seas,  where  scarce  tbe  waters  roll. 
Where  clearer  dames  grow  round  tbe  frown  pole. 

2.  Cold ;  free  from  passion. 

Thou  would 'si  have  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect.  SfuJap.  Ttmm. 

3.  Frigid ;  backward. 

If  liiou  do'st  tind  him  trsctibU'  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  • 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
lit  thou  so  too.  SnahtKart,  Rick.  III. 

Icy-pe'am.kd.»  adj.  Studded  with  pearls, 
as  it  were  of  ice. 

So  mounting  up  in  iey-f/carted  car, 
llirougb  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wander "d  long.    Mill.  Iteotk  of  it  Fair  Infant. 

I'd.    Contracted  for  /  would. 
IDE  A.  n.  s.  lidfc,  Fr. :        Gr.]  Mental 
image. 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  it- 
self, or  is  the  immediate  object  of  per- 
ception, thought,  or  understanding,  that 
I  call  idea.  Locke. 

The  form  under  which  these  things 
appear  to  the  mind,  or  the  result  of  our 
apprehension,  is  called  an  idea.  Walts. 

IJappy  you  that  may  lo  the  saint,  your  only 
idro, 

Although  simply  atu'r'd,  your  manly  aflection 
utter.  5uiisry. 

Our  Saviour  himself,  being  to  set  down  the 
perfect  idea  of  that  w  hich  wc  are  to  pray  and  wish 
tor  on  earth,  did  not  leach  to  pray  or  wish  for 
more  than  only  that  here  It  might  be  with  us,  as 
with  tbem  it  is  in  heaven.  Mooter. 

Her  sweet  idea  wander'd  through  his  thoughts. 


I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  ioVo  of  your  father. 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  oi 

««*r/.«re,*cA./;/. 

How  good,  how  fair. 
Answering  his  groat  irfro.  Mtlion,  P.  L. 

If  Chaucer,  by  the  best  idea  wrought, 
The  fairest  nymph  before  his  eyes  be  set.  Dryd. 
iDK'AL.f  adj.  [idetd,  Fr.  Cot  grave.]  Men- 
tal ;  intellectual ;  not  perceived  by  th« 
senses. 

There  is  a  two-fold  knowledge  of  material 
things;  one  real,  when  die  thing,  and  the  real 
impression  tlterctxf  on  our  senses,  Is  perceived ; 
the  other  ideal,  when  Use  image  or  idea  of  a  lli  in^r, 
absent  in  itself,  is  represented  to  and  considered 
on  the  invagination.  Cheyne,  POL  Prin. 

To  Ide'alize.*  v.  n.  [from  ideal.]  To 
form  ideas. 

Other*  attributed  it  [religion]  to  meditation  and 
wonder  on  tbe  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature, 
or  the  forebodings  and  expectations  of  futurity 
congenial  to  man,  or  their  natural  propensity  to 
suVotur. 

Maty,  Act.  ofMciner'i  Hut.  of  all  Retig.  (1786). 

Ide'al'ly.ou'v.  [from  ideal.]  Intellectually; 
mentally. 

A  transmission  is  made  materially  from  soma 
parts,  and  ideally  from  every  one. 

Brovn,  r«tt.  Err. 

To  Ide'ate.*  t'.  t7.  [from  idea.]  To  fancy ; 
to  form  in  idea. 

Letters  miogle  touts ; 
For  thus  friends  absent  speak  :  this  cate  conlroult 
Tire  lediousness  of  my  life :  But  for  time 
I  could  ideate  nothing  wliich  could  please. 

Donne  lo  Sir  It.  irotton,  /'«-»«,  p.  146. 
What  good  statesmen  would  they  be,  wlso  should 
ideate  or  lancy  such  a  cowmonwealOi  ? 

A'no'f,  Cliarity  ey  Calh.  P  I  ch.2.  in  CMHingie. 

IDE'NTICAL.7  adj.  \identique,  Fr.]  The 
IDE'NTICK.   J     same;    implying  the 
same  thing ;  comprising  the  same  idea. 

The  beard  a  Use  vlentki  beard  you  knew, 
Tbe  same  numerically  true.  Hwtibra). 

Their  niajus  is  iucsuM  with  majU. 

Male,  Orig.  of  MmhnJ. 

Those  ridiculous_{'i<ntnca<  proposition*,  that 
faith  is  faith,  and  rule  is  a  rule,  are  first  principles 
in  this  controversy  of  the  rule  of  faith,  without 
which  nothiisg  can  be  solidly  concluded  cither 
al>out  rule  or  faith.  TiMvImw,  Serm. 

If  litis  prr-existcnt  eternity  is  not  compatible 
with  a  successive  duration,  as  we  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly perceive  that  it  is  not,  then  it  remain*,  that 
some  being,  though  infinitely  above  our  finite  com- 
prehensions,  mutt  have  lud  an  identical,  invariable 
continuance  from  all  eternity,  which  being  is  no 
other  than  Cod.  Bcnttey,  Serm. 

Ide'stically.*  470*11.  [from  identical.] 
Willi  sameness. 

the  introduction  of  a  new 
to  be  idetstiraiTy  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was.         Rou  on  Sir  A".  Dxgby. 
Ide'sticalhess.*  n.  s.   [from  identical.] 
Sameness. 

Idextifica'tios.*  n.  s.  [from  To  iden- 
tify.] Production  of  lameness  ;  proof 
ol'  identity. 

.«rj>.  He  may  men  be  able,  for  ought  we  know 
to  the  contrnry,  to  join  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  to 
himself. 

liedk.  Not  so  as  to  make  but  one  penon  of 
botli)  such  an  idosti/iootwit  I  uke  to  be  impos- 
sible. 

Step.  You  may  take  it  to  be  so;  but  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  prove  it. 

Siril.  n,  TJrirm  Revealed,  Dial.  si. 
I  am  not  ready  to  admit  the  tdrtUf/trotun  of  the 
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To  Ide'ntify.*  v.  a.   [from  idcntkk,  and 

the  Lat.^o.] 
1.  To  prove  sameness. 

All  indictment*  must  set  furtli  the  christian 
tuiiw,  surname,  and  addition  of  the  Mate  and  dc- 
mystcry,  man,  or  place,  iiimI  the  county  of 
■  r :  Bivd  all  this  to  identify  his  person. 


2.  To  make  the  same :  as,  his  cause  is 
identified  with  mine. 

AU  tlw  divine  perfections,  being  intrinsical  unto 
and  identified  with  the  divine  natuns  or  essence. 

//nrr.>u>,  Works,  i.  391. 

Idk'ntity.  n.  s.  [identite,  French  ;  idenli- 
tas,  school  Latin.]  Sameness;  not  di- 
versity. 

There  it  a  fallacy  of  equivocation  from  a  nociety 
in  name,  inferring  an  iiWMiry  in  nature:  by  this 
fallacy  was  he  deceived  that  drank  auua-fortis  for 
strong  water.  llroivn,  F.rr. 

Certainly  those  actions  must  need.  !»  regular, 
where  Uicre  »  an  identity  between  the  rulennd  the 
faulty.  .Wfc,  Stem- 

Considering  anv  tiling  a>  existing,  at  any  deter- 
mined time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itself 
existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon  fonn  the 
ideas  oi  ileniily  and  divinity.  Ijxke. 

By  cutting  off  the  sense  at  the  end  of  every  first 
line,  which  must  always  rhyme  to  the  nest  follow- 
ing, is  produced  too  frenuent  an  identity  in  sound, 
and  brings  every  couplet  to  live  point  of  an  epi- 
gram. Prior. 
Idls.  n.s.  [idts,  Fr.;  idus,  Lat.]  A  term 
anciently  used  among  the  Roman.,  and 
still  retained  in  the  Romish  kalendar. 
It  is  the  lUth  day  of  each  month,  except 
in  the  months  ot  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  in  which  it  is  the  15th  day.be- 
cause  in  these  four  months  it  was  six 
days  before  the  nones,  and  in  the  others 
four  days. 

A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  iaV»  of  March. 

.VAiubjrorr. 

IDIO'CRASY.  n.s.    [idiocrase,  Fr. ;  rj.oc 
and  rtf3.ru,  Gr.]    Peculiarity  of  cons  ' 
tution. 

Idiocra'tical.  adj.  [from  idiocrasy.]  Pe- 
culiar in  constitution. 

['DtOCY.  m.  it.  [.W/*.]  Want  of  under- 
standing. 

I  stand  uot  upon  their  idiocy  in  thinking  that 
hones  did  eat  their  bit*.  Bacon. 

PDIOM.f  n.s.  [idiome,  Fr.;  Bikm*,  (Jr. 
In  Sylvester's  Du  Bart.  1621,  p.  063, 
the  word  idoamn  is  placed  among  En- 
glish terms  requiring  explanation.]  A 
mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  a  language 
or  dialect;  the  particular  cast  of  a 
tongue  ;  a  phrase  ;  phraseology. 

He  did  romanite  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words 
translated  oa  much  Latin  as  be  found  them ; 
wherein  he  followed  their  language,  but  did  not 
comply  with  the  itrijim  of  ours.  Ihyden. 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquent*  shall  tcacli, 
And  to  just  idiomi  h*  our  doubtful  speech.  Jh-t^r 

lDio.MA'TiCAL.t  }  adj.  [from  idiom.']  Pe- 
Idioma'tick.    J     culiar  to  a  tongue; 
phraseological. 

Since  phrases  uaed  in  conversation  contract 
meanness  by  passing  through  the  mouth*  of  the 
vulgar,  a  poet  should  guard  lumself  against  iiuom- 
oftr*  way*  of  speaking.  Spectator. 

Milton  mistakes  the  utimatieat  use  and  mean- 
ing of  11  rounditia;." 

Harton,  .\"o<fi  on  Milton' i  Sm.  Poems. 

iDto'PATHY.f  n.  s.  [idiopathic  Fr,;  ',Uh 
and  xa9«,-,  Gr.] 


I  D  I 

1.  A  primary  disease  that  neither  depends 
on  nor  proceeds  from  another.  Qnincy. 

2.  Peculiar  affection  or  feeling. 

Men  are  so  foil  of  their  own  fancies  and  irfio- 
/uMici,  that  they  scarce  have  tlw  civility  to  inter- 
change ativ  nords  with  a  stranger. 

More,  Song  of  Ike  .W,  Tref  to  P.  ii. 
An  elephant  lath  his  iifi.i/*i/ny,  and  a  man  his, 
at  tlie  bearing  of  a  pipe  :  a  cat,  and  an  eagle,  at 
Ulc  sight  of  the  sun. 

■Mire,  9mg,  .Jr.  Mm*  p.  429. 
Idiosy'.ncrasy.  h.  s.   [idiosynaertur,  Fr. ; 
re.K,  rit,  and  «satr«,  Gr.]  A  peculiar  tem- 
per or  disposition  of  body  not  common 
to  another.  Qnincy. 

Whether  quails,  from  any  tdiaryncmcy  or  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  do  inr.ocuuusly  feed  upon 
hellebore,  or  rather  sometimes  but  iiis.-slicin.aiy  use 
the  miu.  /?iwh.  t'ulg.  Err. 

The  understanding  also  hath  its  iJs,.yr.Cn.<V4, 
as  well  as  other  faculties.  Clmnilr,  fey* 

I'DiOT.f  n.  s.  [idiot,  Fr. ;  idiota,  Lat.  j 
ivia-rv;;,  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  Greek  word 
means  originally  a  private  person,  and 
next  an  illiterate  one.  "  Initio,  sapientia- 
studiutn  maximam  partem  tautuiu  inter 
magnos  viros,  publicu  authoritate  pra> 
ditos,  versabatur.  Untie  rut  IIOAITK- 
TOM K NOli.'  oppositi  i.  IAIOTAI,  t/uia 
jderique  privttts  itidocli  /ere  sunt.  Iloniii 
Hist.  Fhilosophicu,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  So 
Knatchbull  :  "  Things  not  understood  of 
them  who  are  but  ideotf,  and  understand 
no  other  than  their  mother  tongue." 
Annot.  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.  Lastly,  it 
came  to  denote  what  follows.']  A  fool : 
a  natural;  a  changeling;  one  without 
the  powers  of  re.ison. 

Life  it  a  tale, 
Told  by  an  iti.it,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Snttksireare,  .Uur&efA. 


I  D  L 


Folly;  natural  imbecillity  of 
The  wisdom  of  this  world  is 


Ih-ckcr,  On.  tfOU  Fm*m*m 

To  come  to  tlw  knowledge  of  his  own  stolidity, 
idiotum,  and  gullishncsa. 

7V.       IloCCatliu,  (l«9t*J  P-  Vt, 

Tlie  running  that  adventure  is  th.-  greatest 
idiarum.  Use  most  deplorable  woeful  simplicity  in 
the  world.  H.immond.  War**,  iv.  j78. 

If  he  should  M  into  absolute  Htiotism,  and  have 
no  will,  lie  must  then  Ik-  no  person. 

Median,  Hetim  Nrv.  Died.  vi. 

It  matters  not  whether  our  pood  humour  be 
construed  by  others  into  insensibility,  or  even 
idioiiim;  it  is  happiness  to  ourselves;  and  none 
but  a  fool  would  measure  his  satisfaction  by  wlul 
the  world  thinks  of  it.  gifaiaSna,  Ka.  iu. 

To  I'diotizb.*  v.  n.   [from  idiot.]  To 


It  looks  as  if  the  heads  of  the  greatest  men 
idirfueJ,  when  they  meet  together. 

PiriiBH  iMIert,  U  109. 

1'DLE.f  "dj.  [yfcel,  ibel,  Sax.  Mr.  H 
Tooke  considers  it  us  the  past  participle 
of  aibhan,  irritum  facer*.  But  the  Su 
Goth,  idel  must  also  be  cited,  which, 
like  the  German  eitel,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  vain,  useless,  Ate.  Such,  too,  hi 
our  early  usage  of  idle.  "  Feith  w  ithout 
werkis  is  ydei."  Wicliffc.  St.  James,  ii. 
20.    "  In  idel,"  i.  e.  in  vain.  Chaucer.] 

1.  Lazy  ;  averse  from  labour. 

The  ule  of  tlw  bricks,  which  they  did  make 
heretofore,  you  shall  lay  upon  them ;  jou  shall  not 
diu-iimh  aught  thereof  j  for  they  be  idle. 

£W.  iv.  8. 

For  shame,  so  much  to  do.  and  yet  idle.  Butt. 

2.  Not  engaged;  attbrding  leisure. 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her ;  aod  she  in 
modesty, 

Or  else  for  want  of  ittie  time,  could  not  i 
reply- 


Why  stand  ye  lure  all  l>  day  iMr  f  They  say 
n.  because  no  man  bath  hired  u*. 

St.  Malt.  ix.  6. 


unto  him, 
No  i 

Was  heard  the  woild  around, 
Tlw  idtt  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung. 

Milton,  Odt  A'otw. 
Cliildren  generally  hate  to  be  id/e ,  all  the  cam 
then  is,  that  their  busy  humour  should  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  something  of  use  to  ihein. 

Lock*. 

Supposing  among  a  multitude  embarked  in  I 


same  vessel,  there  are  several  that,  in  a  temp 
will  rather  perish  than  work;  would  it  not 
madness  in  the  rest  to  stand  vile,  and  rather  ch 
to  sink  Uian  do  more  than  comes  to  their  sliare 


Sijttifvine:  nothing. 

Wh»;  el.e  doth  he  herein,  than  by  a  kind  of  3.  UnacUvf  ;  not  employed 
circumlocution  tvll  his  humble  suppliants  Uiat  he 
holds  them  nhuri,  or  base  wretclws,  not  able  to  get 
relief?  AVr«l,  £«uy». 

By  idle  boss  and  idiot,  vilify 'd. 
Who  ma  and  my  calamities  deride.  AWyi. 

Many  HiiuU  will  believe  Uiat  they  see  what  Uiey 
only  hear.  Dennis 

K"-*}  idiot.] 

1.  Plain;  familiar;  not  learned. 

The  language  of  the  sublimesl  autliorsaf  Greece 
is,  upon  occasion,  iduJienl  and  vulgar. 

IlJnckvtiU,  SiVr.  ftosr.  i.  WL 

2.  Stupid;  foolish. 

The  stupid  succession  persisted  to  the  last,  in 
maintaining  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were 
no  bigger  than  they  appeared  to  the  eye ;  and  other 
such  isli^ic  ituif,  against  mathematical  demon. 
stration.  Bnitley.  PM.  iy*  i  49. 

I'DIOTCT.*    See  Idiocy. 
I'DioTisM.f  n.s.  [idiotisme.Vr.;  «i.7t»s«,, 
Gr.] 

1  Peculiarity  of  expression  ;  mode  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  a  lanizuage. 

It  is  the  manner  of  Uiat  r«<|ui,ile  edition  to  set 
all  tlw  idVistuau  of  citlsa  language,  and  divers 
read-ings  in  the  margin. 

Bp.  Halt,  Hon.  aflkc  Marr.Clrrry,  p.  1 39. 
Scholars  sometimes  ineummon  speech,  or  writ- 
ing, in  their  native  language,  give  terminations  and 
iitiWisMJ  suitable  to  tlseir  native  language  unto 
words  newly  invented.  Hate. 
We  may  have  lost  some  of  the  idiotum  of  thai 
EC  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

Vryden,  Life  tf  Plutarch 


be 
chuse 

? 


4.  Useless  ;  vain  ;  ineffectual. 

Tliey  astonish 'd,  all  resistance  lost. 
All  courage;  down  their  iJU-  weapons  dropp'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

And  Uirvatening  France,  plac'd  like  a  painted 
Jove, 

HsM  alle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand.  Dryden. 

Where  was  then 
The  power  that  guards  the  sacred  lives  of  kings? 
Why  slept  uV  lightning  and  tlie  thunderbolts, 
Or  bent  Iheir  idle  rage  on  ricldt  and  trees, 
When  vengeance  call'd  'era  here  ? 

Zb-yrfeii,  SJ«n.  Friar. 

5.  Unfruitful ;  barren  :  not  productive  of 
good. 

Of  antres  vast,  and  desarta  ioVe, 
It  was  my  hint  to  sjKak.         Stahjieare,  Oihctk. 
Tlie  murmuring  surge, 

'd  idle  iK-bbles,  chafes, 
so  high.     Sfiaiycore,  A'.  Ltar. 
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He  was  met  eve  

Crown'd  with  rank  fumiurr  and  furrow  - 
Daniel,  and  alt  the  vilf  weeds  that  grow 

Xa  our  sustaining  corn.        Shakiutw  t,  K.  Lear. 
A  poor  and  iiUe  sin.  B.  Jontm,  Sr/mui. 

6.  Trifling ;  of  no  importance :  as,  an  idle 
story. 

Suffice  it  tben,  thou  money  god,  quoth  he, 
That  all  thin*  idle  offers  1  refuse ; 
All  that  I  noed IJ»v« :  what  nrodeth  me 

&<mJrr,  Q. 

Thia  answer  m  both  idle  in  regard  of  us,  and 
also  repugnant  to  themselves.  Hooter. 

They  are  not,  in  our  estimation,  Hie  reproofs, 
wSen  the  authors  of  needless  innovations  are 
opposed  with  such  negatives,  as  that  of  Leo :  how 
are  these  new  devices  brought  in,  which  our  fa- 
ttier* never  knew  ? 
His  friend  nnil'd 


i  the  weight  of  the  good 
ones  you  gave  before.  Stri/l. 

He  wishes  to  recall  the  precious  hours  be  ha-, 
spent  in  trifles,  and  loitered  away  in  idle  unpro 
huiilc  diversions. 


To  iDt.E.f  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  lose  time  in  laziness  and  inactivity. 

These  did  no  hurt,  were  sober,  but  went  idteing 
about  the  grove  with  their  hands  in  their  pockctte, 
and  telling  the  number  of  the  trees  there. 

Aukrty.Anecd.  U.  429. 

Yet  free  from  tills  poruck  madness, 
Nest  page  be  ears,  in  sober  sadness, 
That  she  and  all  her  fellow-gods 
Sit  idling  in  their  bigb  abodes.  Prior. 

2.  To  play  lightly. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  goswmcrs 
That  saw  in  the  srsntiro  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fell ;  ao  light  is  vanity. 

Skaktpenrt,  Bom.  and  Jid. 

To  I'dle.*  ti.  a.  To  waste  idly;  to  con- 
sume unprofitably. 

If  yass  have  but  an  liour,  will  you  improve 
that  hour  instead  of  idling  it  away?  lA.Ckaterfieid. 

Idlbbf/aded.  adj.  [idle  and  head.'] 

1.  Foolish ;  unreasonable. 

These  tdlekeaded  seekers  resorted  thither.  Orrrw. 

2.  Delirious ;  infatuated. 

Upon  this  loss  she  fell  idle/tended,  and  to  tfiU 
eery  day  stands  near  t'te  place  still.    L' Eilmnze. 

I'dlbly.*  adv.  [Sax.  ibclice.]  So  our 
ancestor*  wrote  idly.  Sec  several  ex- 
amples in  Idly. 

I'DLE.VEss.f  ».  f.  [from  idle.  Sax.  ibel- 
net/ye.  Not  very  often  found  in  the 
plural ;  at  least  not  an  instance  occurs 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  example*.  Thomson 
uses  it.] 

1.  Laziness;  sloth;  sluggishness;  aversion 
from  labour. 

Nor  is  races*  the  only  thing  by  which  iin  breaks 
man  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable  enjoy- 
ment of  themselves  ;  but  many  are  also  trough", 
to  a  very  ill  and  languishing  habit  of  body  by  mere 
uttmess,  and  idlenctl  is  both  itself  a  great  sin,  and 
the  cause  of  many  more.  Soutk,  Strut. 

2.  Absence  of  employment 

All  which  yet  could  not  make  us  accuse  her, 
though  it  made  us  |»n«  away  for  epight,  to  lose 
any  of  our  time  in  so  troublesome  an  idlaua. 

Sidney. 

He  fearing  idleneu,  the  nurse  of  ill, 
In  scuplture  eaercis'd  his  happy  skill. 

DrytUn,  Otid. 

Nature  being  liberal  to  all  without  labour, 
nom-ssiry  imposing  no  industry  or  travel,  idleneu 
bringeth  forth  no  other  fruits  than  vain  thoughts 
and  licentious  pleasures, 

▼OL.  It. 


I  D  O 

5.  Omission  of  business. 

Ten  thousand  barms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleneu  doth  batch.   SoeJaperrre,  Ant.  d;  deep. 

4.  Unimportance;  trivialness. 

To  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
from  every  region,  apes  of  uUeneu. 

ShaAtpeare,  Hen,  lf~. 

At  last  these  jinling  i-jT/Ttecci  Uul 
Aside,  frequent  and  full  the  dry  divan 
Close  io  firm  circle,  and  act  ardent  in 
For  serious  drinking.  Thornton,  Autumn. 

5.  Inefficacy ;  uselessneas, 

6.  Barrenness ;  wortblessness. 

Either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleneu,  or  manured 
with  industry.  Skaktpeare,  IXkrlh 

7.  Unreasonableness;  want  of  judgement 
foolishness;  madness. 

There  is  no  beat  of  affection  but  is  joined  with 
Botne  idleneu  of  brain.      Anton,  Ifor  uitA  Syoi" 

I'dlepated.*  adj.  [idle  and  pate.']  Idle- 
beaded  ;  stupid. 

Let  him  be  found  never  so  idlepnUd,  he  is  still 
a  grave  drunkard.  Owrtstry,  Oai-eci.  sign.  O.  3. 

I'dler.  n.  t.  [from  idle.]  A  lazy  person ; 
a  sluggard. 

Many  of  these  poor  fishermen  and  irffrrs,  that 
are  commonly  presented  to  his  majesty's  ships, 
are  so  ignorant  in  sea-service  as  that  they  know 
not  the  name  of  a  rope.  lial,-*  h. 

Thou  sluggish  utter,  dilatory  slave.  7rrn< 

I'dlesby.*  *.  s.  [from  idle.]    An  inactive 
or  lazy  person. 

I  know  not  whether  among  those  "  nihil 
agentes,"  ideubys,  or  "male  agenle«,t  ill  spenders 
of  their  time,  I  should  place  the 
and  amorous  triflcr,  that  spendeth  his 
on  his  glass  and  barber. 

Wl<itlect,  Mtmn.  of  Ike  Eng.  p.  901 

I'DLY.f  adv.  [from  idle.    Sax.  tbelice.] 

1.  Lazily;  without  employment. 

A  yong  jentletnan,  or  a  youg  maide,  that  liveth 
wcJthity  and  idlHy.  Atcham,  SckootmaMer. 

I  will  slay  myself, 
For  living  ioVy  here  in  pomp  and  ease. 

2.  Foolishly;  in  a  trifling  manner. 

To  rave  or  speak  idtety  in  sickness.  Barret,  Ah. 
He  hath  idWy  gone  about  the  hush  a  little. 

Bp.  Halt,  Hon.  of  Ike  More.  Oerg.  p.  161. 
And  modern  Asgi),  wbose  capricious  thought 
Is  yet  with  stores  of  wilder  notions  fraught, 
Too  soon  convine'd,  shall  yield  that  fleeting 
breath, 

Which  play'd  so  tdYy  with  the  darts  of  death. 

Pnor< 

3.  Carelessly ;  without  attention. 

In  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 


K.  Itkh.  It. 
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But  shall  we  take  the 
To  drop  her  idly  on  the  road  ? 
And  leave  our  subject  in  the 
As  Butler  did  his  bear  and 

4.  Ineffectually;  vainly. 

Let  this  and  other  allegations,  suitable  unto  it, 
cease  to  bark  any  longer  idly  against  the  truth,  the 
course  and  passage  whereof  it  is  not  in  them  to 
hinder. 


1'DOL.  n.  s.  [idoU,  Fr.:  VUkm,  idolunt, 
Lat.] 

1.  An  image  worshipped  as  God. 

They  did  sacrifice  upon  the  idol  altar,  which 
was  upon  the  altar  of  God.  1  Mat.  i.  59. 

A  notion  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring. 

Bred  up  to  'idol  worship?**      "^Mktn,  P.  L. 
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The  apostle  i* 

ticks  who  joined  in  the  idol 
therefore  accuses  of 


of  tbeiflW 


2.  A  counterfeit. 

Woe  to  tbe  idol  shepherd  that  leavcth  the  flock. 

Zeck.  ii.  17. 

3.  An  image. 

Never  did  art  so  well  with  nature  strive, 
Nor  ever  idol  scem'd  so  much  alive ; 
So  like  the  man,  so  golden  to  tbe  sight; 
So  base  within,  to  counterfeit  and  lif ' 

4.  A  representation.    Not  in  ui 

Men  beholding  so  great  eicvlleoce, 
And  rare  perfection  in  mortality. 
Do  her  adore  with  sacred  reverence, 
As  uY  too/  of  her  maker's  great  magnificence. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

5.  One  loved  or  honoured  to  adoration. 

He's  honoured  and  lov'd  by  all ; 
Tbe  soldier's  god,  and  people's  idol. 

Denham,  SSi^y. 

iDO'tATER.t  n.t.  [idolatre,  Fr.;  idotolatra, 
Lat.] 

1.  One  who  pays  divine  honours  to  images; 
one  who  worships  for  God  that  which  is 
not  God. 

The  state  of  idolater*  is  two  ways  miserable : 
first,  in  that  which  they  worship  they  find  no  suc- 
cour; and  secondly,  at  his  hands,  whom  they 
ought  to  serve,  there  is  uo  other  thing  to  be  looked 
for  but  tbe  effects  of  most  just  displeasure,  the 
withdrawing  of  grace,  dereliction  in  ibis  world, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  confusion.  Haulier. 

An  astrologer  may  be  uo  Christian  ;  he  may  L*> 
an  idolater  or  a  pagan  ;  but  I  would  hardly  think 
astrology  to  be  compatible  with  rank  atheism. 

Benuey,  Serm. 

2.  Simply,  an  adorer ;  a  great  admirer. 

Joaaon  was  an  iaWuIrr  of  &  ancients.  Hunt. 

Ido'latress.*  n.  t.  [from  idolater.]  She 
who  worships  idols. 

hedged  bis  father  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  his  mother  an 
taWalrrW.  Howell,  Lett.  iv.  «. 

Whose  heart,  though  large, 
BeguilM  by  fair  i-tJmr,  tset,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Idola'trical.*  adj.  [from  idolatry.] 
Tending  to  idolatry;  comprising  idol- 
atry. 

We  have  in  our  church  no  publirpie  worship- 
ping of  idols,  no  heathenish  or  idotatricnt  aecHfic*. 
Bji.  Hooper,  Etam,  as  to  Apparel,  sign.  III.  4. 

To  Ino'LATRiZE.t  tj.  a.  [from  idolater.] 

1.  To  worship  idols. 

2.  To  adore. 

Apollo  easily  perceived,  th 
firstly  idolatrhx  Tacitus. 

TV.  r/Socco/riu',  (162fi,)  p.17. 

i.     To  offer  idol- 


To  Ido'latrizrv* 
atrous  worship. 
How  should  cither 


tnvearing,  or  hlasphrmincj, 
,  be  sin,  if  there  were  not  a  Goo, 
they  were  committed? 

Folkeriy,  Atkeom.  p.  41. 
And  as  tbe  Fenians  did  idololrixe 
Unto  the  sun.  Sraiw,  Brit.  Putt.  i.  I . 

Succeeding  ages  would  idolntrize, 
And  as  bis  numbers,  so  his  reliques  prise. 

VaieMine  on  Ike  Death  of  Dmrx. 

Ido'latruos.  adj.  [from  idolater.]  Tend-'* 
ing  to  idolatry ;  comprising  idolatry,  or 
the  worship  of  false  gods. 

Neither  may  Use  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the 
apostles,  and  martyrs  of  the  church,  be  drawn  to 
an  idolalrout  use,  or  be  set  up  in  churches  to  bo 
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I  do'i>  atrocsly.  adv.  [from  idolatrous.] 

In  an  idolatrous  manner. 
Not  thenfora  whatsoever  idolaters  hare  either 

thought  or  done ;  but  let  wbnwm  thejr  hate 

citlirr  thought  or  JoD»  idoUttnmily,  b*  so  far  forth 

abhorred.  Hooker. 
Ido'LATHY.  ».  f.   [idolatrie,  Fr. ;  idolo- 

tatria,  Lat.]    The  worship  of  image*  ; 

the  worship  of  any  thing  as  God  which 

is  not  God. 

Thou  (halt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd  and 
ador'd ; 

And,  were  there  kmc  in  hU  ukJatry, 

My  substance  should  be  statucd  in  thy  dead. 

Shalctptare. 

Idolatry  is  not  only  an  accounting  or  worship- 
ping that  for  Cod  which  is  not  God,  but  it  is  alto 
a  worshipping  the  true  God  in  a  way  unsuibsblc 
10  hia  nature ;  and  particularly  by  tin  mediation 
of  images  and  corporeal  resemblance*.  South. 

The  lun:js  were  distinguished  by  judgments 
or  blessings,  acenrdiog  as  they  promoted  idolatry, 
or  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    Jdiinn,  Sjvrl. 
I'dolish.*  adj.  [from  idol.]  Idolatrous. 

They  hare  stuffed  their  bWuA  temple*  with 
(be  wasteful  pillage  of  your  estates. 

Milton,  Beau  of  Oi.  Go*.  B.  V. 
I'dolism.*  n.  s.  [from  idol.}  Idolatrous 
worship ;  defence  of  idolatrous  worship. 

How  wilt  thou  reason  with  diem,  how  refute 
Thcuhiortrms,  traditions,  paradoles?  Milton,  P.  II. 

I'dolist.  n.  t.  [from  idol.]  A  worshipper 
of  images.    A  poetical  word. 

I  to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  ohlo<|uy,  and  op'd  die  mouths 
Of  iaWutt  and  atheists.  MAm,  3.  A. 

To  1'DOLiZB.t  v.  a.  [from  idol.] 
I.  To  worship  idolatrously. 

The  reason  Theodore!  assigns  for  God's  chang- 
ing the  diet  of  men  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
the  flesh  of  animals  is,  that,  foreknowing  they 
would  stfocuc  his  creatures,  he  might  aggravate 


money, 
i.  t.  its 
iu*na£i's 
rent,  as 

Locke. 
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^  Thatwhidi^ 

aptness  to  bring  m  yearly,  to  I 
it,  a  greater  overplus  of  income 
a  reward  to  his  labour. 

JE'ALOUS.  adj.  \Jalous,  Fr.] 
1.  Suspicious  in  love. 

To  both  those  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love : 
Each  jealout  of  the  other,  as  uV  slung 
Are  of  the  adder.  Shnhfieare,  X.  Lrar. 

Wear  your  eye  thus ;  not  jratVnu,  nor  secure : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty,  beabus'd:  look  to't. 

Shahpextrt,  Othdlo. 


J  E  J 


Mistress  Ford,  the  I 


at  woman,  the  virtuous 


the  absurdity,  and  make  it  the 
to  do  so,  by  their  consuming  at 
they  sacrificed  to  at  their  altars. 


2.  To  love  or 
Who  not 


to 


Mi 


ridiculous 
what 


i.  246. 


and  wise, 


Denham. 

Parties,  with  the  greatest  violation  of  Christian 
unity,  denominate  themselves,  not  from  the  grand 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,  but  from  the  first 
breather  of  their  idoHted  opinions.  Dexayof  Pirty. 

I'dolizbr.*  n.  *.  [from  idolize.]  One 
who  loves  or  reverences  to  adoration. 

Ovordoting  UUtUten  of  the  faculty  of  free-will. 

Afore,  My*,  of  GotU.  (ICeo.)  p  V8l. 
The  idolitert  of  monarchy,  with  equal  flattery, 
have  attributed  the  same  prerogative  to  temporal 
princes.        Sfcmmfngbam,  Hue.  (1681,)  p.  132. 

Though  I  be  not  such  an  idWtxer  of  antiquity 
as  Harris,  yes  they  have  great  charms  for  me. 

WortnLrton  to  Hunt,  Lett.  38. 

I'dolous.*  adj.  [from  idol.]  Idolatrous. 
Obsolete. 

Was  nut  this,  ihinke  you,  good  wholsom  coun- 
sel of  wis  ida&w  bysbop  ? 

Bolt,  A<t,  of  Eng.  rat.  P.  i.  fol.  90.  b. 

Ido'nsous.  adj.  [idoncux,  Lat.]  Fitj 
proper ;  convenient ;  adequate. 

You  entangle,  and  so  fix  their  saline  part,  by 
making  them  corrode  some  Uomnu  body.  Bogle. 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  sometimes  void 
"  de  jure  &  facto,"  and  then  it  ought  to  be  con* 
l^rTLtl  on  an  uloneout  person.  Ay'.xtfr. 

I'dyl.  n.  t.  [tftWXXisr,  Gr. ;  idyliium,  Lat.] 

A  small  short  poem. 
I.  E.  for  id  ett,  or,  that  is. 


creature,  that  hath  the  jeahut  fool  to  her  husband ! 

Shahpeare. 
A  jealous  empress  lies  wilbin  your  arms, 
Too  haughty  to  endure  neglected  clan-ins. 

Drydat,  jfurengubc. 

2.  Emulous;  full  of  competition. 

I  could  not,  without  extreme  reluctance,  resign 
the  tlieme  of  your  beauty  to  another  hand :  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  the  world  that  I  am  jealout 
of  this  subject.  Dryden. 

S.  Zealously  cautious  against  dishonour. 

I  have  been  very  Jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts.  1  iTingr,  six.  |0. 

4.  Suspiciously  vigilant. 

1  am  jealout  over  you  with  godly  jealousy. 

S  Cor.  it.  2. 

His  apprehensions,  aa  his  jealout  nature  had 
much  of  sagacity  in  it,  or  his  restless  or  mutinous 
humour,  transported  him.  Oamdon. 

5.  Suspiciously  careful. 

Although  he  war  a  prince  In  military  virtue 
approved,  andjra/usu  of  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation  ;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricides  wrighed 
down  his  virtues.  Boom,  Hen.  VII. 

They,  jealous  of  their  secrets,  fiercely  oppos'd 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  UJton,  P.  L. 

How  nicely  jealous  is  every  one  of  us  of  his  own 
repute,  and  yet  how  maliciously  prodigal  of  other 
men's?  Drc.  of  Piety. 

Suspiciously  fearful. 
'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  those ; 
Renders  us  jealout,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Holler. 


6. 


While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  UV'  clcrg 
ambition,  I  do  nut  see  any  other  method  le 


them  to  reform  the  world,  than  by 
arts  to  make  themselves  acceptable 


Icrgy  s 
left  far 
I  honest 
to  the  laity. 

Svifj. 

Je'ai,ously.+  adv.  [from  jealous.]  Suspici- 
ously ;  emulously  ;  with  suspicious  fear, 
vigilance  or  caution.  Sherwood. 
Je'alousnkss.  ».  1,  [from  jealous.]  The 
state  of  being  jealous;  rivalry;  suspi- 
cion ;  suspicious  vigilance. 

Nor  is  it  liord  for  dure  to  preserve  me  amidst  the 
unjust  hatred  and  jealrusuat  of  too  many,  which 


The  obstinacy  in  Eases,  m  refusing  to  treat  with 
the  king,  proceeded  only  from  hnjealotuy  that 
when  the  king  had  got  Mm  into  his  hands,  )*■ 
would  fake  revenge  upon  him.  Ciaren,!  n. 

3.  Suspicious  caution,  vigilance  or  rivalry. 
O  how  hast  thou  n'lik  jealousy  infected 
The  sweetness  of  affiance !     Shakipcnre,  Hen.  V. 

ion  of  superiority. 


;  a 


amvjt  Charlet. 

Je'ALOUSY.t  ».  s.    [jcalousic,  Fr.  from 
jealous.] 

1.  Suspicion  in  love. 

But  knowingjvYianisy,  out  of  their  sight 
Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite.  Sjienser,  F.  Q, 

How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  10  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rasli-cmhrac'd  despair  j 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  grKn-ey'd  jrtifouiy  ' 
O  love,  be  moderate ;  allay  thine  extacy.  Shakt. 

Wiry  did  you  suffer  Jachimo, 
Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  noble  heart  and  brain 
With  nc«lless.feafcHa«  t  Shxitpenre,^  Cfmk. 

Toogr^i,  not  fca.  but  quite  blow  out  the' fire. 

Drydtn. 

2.  Suspicious  fear. 


To  JEER.*  v.  n.    [Of  uncertain 
logy.]    To  scoff;  to  flout ;  to 
mock. 

He  with  the  Unmans  won  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jtemg  idioU  are  with  kings. 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

Shalrtjiem;  Ret/*  of  Lucrece. 
on  a  day, 
mates,  igrn: 
To  meet  together  where  I  lay, 
And  all  in  sport  to./rer  at  me.  Herbert. 

A  jeering  reprover  is  like  *  jeering  judge,  than 
which  there  cannot  be  imagined,  cither  in  nature 
or  manners,  a  thing  more  odious  and  intolerable. 

South,  Sent.  vii.  ISO. 

To  Jf.er.  v.  a.    To  treat  with  scoffs. 

My  children  abroad  are  driven  to  disavow  me, 
for  fear  of  beingjerred.  Houri,  Eng.  Tean. 

Jeer.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Scoff;  1 
biting  jest;  flout;  jibe;  mock. 

Midas,  cxpas'd  to  all  thcirjrvn , 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  bis  ean. 

They  tipt  the  forehead  in  •  jeer. 
As  who  should  say  —  she  wants  it  here ; 
She  may  be  handsome,  young  and  rich ; 
But  none  will  burn  her  for  a  witch. 
Je'erer.+  n.  1.  [from  jeer.]    A  1 
scorner ;  a  mucker. 

They  arc  lhe>rrers,  mocking,  flouting  . 

B.Jotuon,  SUjJeof  Arte*. 
This  would  be  brave  matter 
Unto  the  jeerrrt.  Hid. 
There  you  nam'd  the  famous  jemr. 

Beemrn.  and  fl.  Nice  VoIout. 

jK'Ertivo.*  n.  s.  [from  jeer.]  Mockery. 

Abstain  from  dbnoluw  laughter,  sSAulsnt  un- 
comely jests,  loud  talking,  and  jeering,  which  arc 
called  indecencies  and  incivilities. 

Bjh  Taylor,  liultof  LtstW  Hoby. 

Je'erinoly.  adv.  [from^'errtng.]  Scorn- 
fully; contemptuously;  in  mock;  in 
scoff. 

Htjeemgly  demanded),  wbetbtr  the  sonorous 
rays  arc  refracted  ? 
Jb'gget.  n.  s.  A  kind  < 

JEHO'VAH.f  n.  s.  The  proper  name  of 
God  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaai 
Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  ray 
name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them. 

Eral.  »l.  3. 
Jeltomh,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  paas'd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equall'd  witli  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

JUilUn,  P.  L. 

JEJU'NE.  adj.  [jejunus,  Latin.] 

1.  Wanting;  empty:  vacant. 

Gold  is  the  only  substance  whidi  hatb  nothing 
in  it  volatile,  and  yet  ran  Itrth  without  muclt  diffl- 
cedty  :  the  melting  shewcth  that  it  is  not  jefun, ,  or 
scarce  in  spirit.  Jttu  m. 

2.  Hungry ;  not  saturated. 

1,1  ^id 

Brown. 

3.  Dry ;  unaffecting ;  deficient  in  matter. 

You  may  look  upon  an  inquiry  made  up  of 
racer  narratives,  as  somewhatjr/ttitc, 

Jbjc'keness.  n.  s.  [fromje^uBf.] 
1.  Penury; 
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2.  Dryness;  want  of 
guge  the  attention. 
Jbjc'nity.*  n.  *.  [lat.je;u«i/ai.]  Barren 
nets*  or  dryneu  of  style.  Cockeram 
Pray  extend  your  Spartan  jjuniiy  to  the  length 
of  a  competent  letter.  Benlley,  Lett.  p.  26" 1. 

Je'lurd.  urfj.  [SeeGEU.y.]  Glutinous; 
brought  to  a  state  of  viscosity. 

The  kie>  that  Hps 
The  jeUM  philtre  of  her  lips.  CYemWeJui. 

JE'LLY.  n  i.  [gdatinwn,  Lat.  See  Gellt, 
which  is  the  proper  orthography.] 

1.  Any  thing  brought  to  a  state  of  glut in- 
ousness  and  viscosity. 

They,  distill'd 
Almost  lajeOg  wtdt  th'  effect  of  few, 
Suod  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him. 

Shakipeart,  Hamlet. 

2.  Sweetmeat  made  by  boiling  sugar  in  the 

Tile  desert  came  tin,  ami ,|W/iej  brought.  Ai/I^. 
That  jetty's  ricb,  this  malmsey  healing ; 
Prey  dip  your  whiskers.       Pope,  Sat.  of  Heme*. 

Je'llt-bao.*  n.  t.  A  bag  through  which 
(jelly  is  distilled. 

An  epigram,  if  smart  and  good, 
In  all  its  circumstances  shou  d 

IJe  like  s>fly.4o«  .•  - 
Make  it  at  top  both  wide  and  fit, 
To  hold  a  budget-full  of  «rit, 

And  point  h  at  the  end.  Srudrni,  i,  76.  (174X1). 

Je'mminxss.*  ».  $.  [from  Jemiwy.]  Spruce- 
ness.  A  colloquial  expression ;  not  used 
in  serious  writing. 

Jb'mmy.*  adj.  [perhaps  from  gimp;  or 
from  gimerack,  in  the  sense  of  a  smart 
fellow.  See  Gimp,  and  Gimcrack.] 
Spruce.    A  low  word. 

To  this  rare  of  words  I  must  refcr  our  vulgar 
terra  jemmy ,  *  jemmy  fallow,  4c.  and  our  quaint 
though  t'ainilisr  phrase  pm-cr^lc. 

Whiter,  Elymal.  Itagn.  p.  359. 
i;  perhaps  the  new  word 
7VWe. 

Junket  i  no.  n.  i  [corrupted  from  Junet- 
ing,  an  apple  ripe  in  June."]  A  species 
otapple  soon  ripe,  and  of  a  pleasant  taste. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
Je'nnet.  n.  t.  [See  Genet.]    A  Spanish 
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jeu  perdu.  Skinner,  Junius,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  —  I  had  made  the  same  remark 
as  Mr.  Bagshaw,  and  Mr.  Malone,  that 
this  word  is  rather  a  corruption  of  jeu 
parti  •  which,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  observ- 
ed, is  properly  a  game  in  which  the 
chances  are  exactly  even.  Hence  it 
came  to  signify  any  thing  uncertain  or 
hazardous.  See  also  Du  Cange  in  V. 
Joe  us  Partitus.]  Hazard;  danger; 
peril. 

And  would  ye  not  poor  fellowship  expel, 
Myself  would  offer  you  t'  accompany, 
In  Ibis  adventure's  chanceful  jeo/Mray 

Accruer.  HiM.  Tale. 
Why  stand  we  mjtvpariy  every  hour? 

1  Cor.  xi.  SO. 

Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt  turn 
To  ashes  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

Skahjxart,  4*.  JbAn. 
We  may  impute  to  all  excellencies  in  composi- 
tions a  kind  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casualty  or 
jeojtardy.  Bacon. 

To  JERK.+  v.  a.  rjefueccan,  Sax.  corn- 
eere.  Lire  and  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Hreckia, 
Iccl.  pulsare,  or  jarke,  pes  feriens.  Se- 
rent  us.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow ;  to 
lash.    It  is  sometimes  written  yerk. 

I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes  to  do  me  service  t  nine  or  ten  limes 
I  thought  to've  jcrk'd  blm  here  under  the  ribs. 


The  Spanish  kin,;  present*  a„ 
To  shew  Ms  love.  Pri 

To  Jb'opard.t  v.  a.  rSec  Jeopardy.]  To 
hazard ;  to  put  in  danger. 

Many  one  jmporuVM  bis  best  joint  to  maintain 
himself  in  sumptuous  raiment.       Hamilin,  B.  ii. 

Zebulun  and  Napbtali  were  a  people  that  jeop- 
arded their  lives  unto  the  death.       Judget,  v.  I B. 

He  hod  been  sccund  of  Judaivn .  anil  did  boldly 
>^rrf  bis  body  and  lift,  (or  the  religion  tffce 

Je'opahdeb.*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  One 
who  puts  to  hazard.  Sherwood. 

adj.  [from  jeopardy.]  Ha- 
zardous; dangerous. 

Ttiejr  n;yirdcmj  time  is  at  band. 

Bale  on  the  Repel,  sign.  B.  Lb. 
Moved  or  solicited  to  some  irupardniiJ  course. 

Gassier,  Sptriluat  Patch,  p.  98. 

Jb'opardoublt.*  orfe.  [from  jeopardotu.'] 
In  danger ;  dangerously.  Uuloct. 

JE  OP  ARDY.+  n.  t.  [This  word  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  jai  perdu,  or 


Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 
Only  dulness  can  produce ; 
While  a  little  genlle>rttii» 
Sets  the  spirits  all  a  working.  Swift. 

2.  To  throw  a  stone  by  hitting  the  arm 
against  the  side ;  contrasted  with  tAroo- 
ing,  which  is  done  with  the  arm  at  full 
length.  A  common,  and  probably  an 
old,  word  among  boys. 

To  Jim.  v.  n.  To  strike  up :  to  accost 
eagerly.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
in  this  place,  but  is  mere  cant. 

Nor  blush,  should  he  some  grave  acquaintance 

But,  proud  of  being  known,  will/a*  and  greet. 

Dryden. 

jERK.f  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  smart  quick  lash. 

Contemn  the  silly  taunts  of  fleering  buftoonry ; 
and  the  jerht  of  that  wit,  that  is  but  a  Und  of  con- 
fident fatly.  GfcntVL'e. 

Wit  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis :  — 
neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave  sen- 
tence, afiected  by  Locals,  but  more  sparingly  used 
by  Virgil.         Drydtn,  Lett,  la  Sr  S.  Nomtrd. 

2.  A  sudden  spring;  a  quick  jolt  that 


Woll  run  Tawney,  the  abbot's  churl  j 
His  j-nrfc-  gave  bim  *jerk, 
A*  lie  would  have  his  rider  hurl 
His  hood  after  the  kirk.    B.  Jrntort,  Urvterxwiii. 

Lobsters  use  their  tails  as  fins,  wherewith  tlicy 
commonly  swim  backwards  by  jrnb  or  springs, 
reaching  ten  yards  at  once.  Great. 

3.  A  throw ;  a  cast ;  the  act  of  jerking, 
[from  the  second  meaning  of  the  verb 
active.] 

Jb'hkkr."  n. «.  [from  jerk.]    One  who 
strike 
per; 


es  with  a  quick  smart  blow ;  a  whip- 
a  lasher.  Cotgrmt,  ond  Sherwood. 
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Is'mis.t  n.  s.  [cypcelkin,  Saxon.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Dutch,  jstri,  a  frock.]  A 
jacket;  a  short  coat;  a  close  waistcoat. 

A  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather 
jerMn.  Shahpeart. 

UnW«  we  should  eipect  that  nature  should 
makejerstiuand  stockings  grow  out  of  (he  ground, 
what  couM  she  do  better  llun  a.Mord  us  irool  ? 

Urn,  Antid.  aqaiaut  Muim . 

Imagine  an  ambassadour  prascnting  binuclf  in 
a  poor  friae  jertin,  and  tattered  clonth*,  certainly 
he  would  have  but  small  audknee.    South,  Sent. 

Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jfr*m, 
And  give  thy  outward  fellow  a  firkin.  JjVaAeni. 

I  walked  into  the  sea,  in  my  leathern  jrriisi, 
about  an  hour  before  high  water. 

Swift,  CidSr.  Trot. 

Je'rkin.  ii.  s.  A  kind  of  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

This  should  be  written  ^yrkin. 
JK'nsEY.f  n.  t.  [from  the  island  of  Jeriey, 
where  much  yarn  is  spun.]   Fine  yarn 
of  wool. 

She  doth  sit,  and  stockings  koit 
Ofjariy  and  of  woollen. 

i.  179. 


.feRti'sALBM  Artichoke,  n.t.  Sunflower,  of 
which  it  is  a  species. 

Jrrsiaoaens  ovficaaaes  are  increased  hy  small  off- 
sets, and  by  quartering  the  roots. 

Mortimer,  Brahsndry. 

JESS,  n.  i.  [gtct,  French  ;  gttto,  Italian.] 
A  short  strap  of  leather  tied  about  the 
legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on 
the  fist.  Hanmer. 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
'ITioilph  thnt  lier  ysiei  were  n:y  dear  li<v-r|s!rf rigs. 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.  &a4*nsnrv,  OtieUo. 

Je'mawine.  n.  i.  [See  Jasmine.]  A 
fragrant  flower. 

Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed  ; 
Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  cullambioes ; 
Her  breast  like  lilliea,  ere  their  leaves  be  shed; 
Her  niuplcfi,  like  young  h\r>\.%om'<ijetsamtHf3. 

Speaker. 

Jesse.*  n.  *.  A  large  brass  candlestick, 
branched  into  many  sconces,  hanging 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  church  or  choir; 
so  called  from  the  similitude  of  the 
branches,  at  its  invention,  to  those  of  the 
"  arbor  Jetta,"  the  branch  or  genealogi- 
cal tree  of  Jeut.  Cornel. 
Je'ssed.*  adj.  [from  jets.]  Having  jesses 

on ;  an  heraldick  term. 
To  JEST.f  v.  n.    [getticulor,  Lat.  Dr. 

Johnson. — Goth.^yf,  irrisio.  Screnius.j 
1.  To  divert  or  make  merry  by  words  or 
actions. 

Jest  not  with  a  rude  man,  lest  thy  ancestors  be 
diirrraeed.  Scettu.  viU.  4. 

Fear  yoo  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 
—  You  may  jot  on ;  but  I  do  not  like  these 
several  councils.        £*o*rnrrire,  Jtssl.  JJJ, 

1.  To  play  a  part  in  a  mask.  Obsolete. 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest, 
Go  I  to  fight.  Shaktpeare,  JT.  Rich.  II. 

Jbet.t  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only  to 
raise  laughter. 

But  is  this  true,  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
like  pleasant  travellers  to  break  a  jirjt 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake?  S\uktptnre. 

As  farjeU,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought 
to  be  privileged  from  it ;  namely,  religion,  mat- 
ters of  state,  and  great  persons.  Baton. 
No  man  ought  to  bare  the  lew  reverence  for  the 
of  religion,  or  for  the  ho 
S  P  2 
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idle  uui  profane  wits  can  break  jests  upon 


He  had  turn'd  all  tragedy  to  jar.  Prior. 
When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said, 
Aod  then  uk  pardon  Tar  llttjat  you  made. 

Kouitfi. 

2.  The  object  of  jests ;  laughing-stock. 

If  I  nuspcrt  witlwut  nuM,  why  then  make  iport 
Kmc?  then  let  me  be  your  jeer,  I  deserve  it. 


3.  Manner  of  doing  or  speaking  feigned, 
not  real ;  ludicrous,  not  serious ;  game, 
not  earnest. 

Hal  high  Atl.secr,  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  tuni'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  giv'n  in  earnest  what  I  Iwgg'd  in  jest. 

Skakspeare,  Kieh.  III. 

When  hi*  play-fellows  chose  him  their  king,  ha 
spoke,  and  did  tlxwe  things  in  jest,  which  would 
have  become  a  king  in  earnest.  Grew, 

4.  A  mask.  Obsolete. 

He  promis'd  us  in  honour  of  our  guest. 
To  grace,  our  banquet  with  some  pompous  jetf. 

Kid.  ^mn.  Tragedy. 

5.  A  gest ;  an  action.    Sec  Gkst. 

The  jetlx  or  act*  of  princes  or  captains. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Got.  fol.  2(M. 
Jk'bter.  n.  t.  [fronyrrf.] 
1.  One  given  to  merriment  and  pranks. 
The  skipping  king,  be  rambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bat  in  wit* ; 
Soon  kindled,  and  sooa  burnt.  Shaktp.  lien.  IV. 

1.  One  given  to  sarcasm. 

Now,  as  a  jester,  I  accost  you, 
Which  never  yet  one  friend  hath  lost  you.  Swift 

3.  Buffoon  :  juckpudding.  A  jester,  or  li- 
censed scoffer,  was  kept  at  court  to  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First. 

Another  sort  of  like  loose  fellow,  do  pass  up 
and  down,  amongst  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of 
jesters ;  but  are,  indeed,  notable  rogues,  and  par- 
takers not  only  of  many  stealths,  but  also  privy  to 
many  traitorous  practices.       Sprnter  an  IrttamL 

Je'stino.*  b.  t.  [from  jest.']  Utterance 
of  sarcasms  or  jests. 

Neitlwr  tilthinc**,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jest- 
sar,  which  are  not  convenient.  EfAn.  v.  4 

Jk'stin(i-stock.*  n.s.  A  laughing-stock ; 
an  object  of  derision. 

An  ape,  quoth  the,  and  jvsrw^-sloot 
la  man  to  Cod  in  skye, 
As  oft  as  lie  doth  trust  hii  wit 
Too  much,  presuming  hie. 

CMgn  Zixbaix  of  Lift, {\ 565,)  sign.  Q.  iii. 

Jit'sTiMiLY.*  adv.  jesting.]  In  jest; 
with  merriment. 

If  he  be  unmarried,  and  sojourn,  he  never  talks 
with  any  woman  alone,  but  in  the  audience  of 
others,  and  that  seldom,  and  tben  also  in  a  serious 
manner,  nKvex  jtstintiiy  or  sportfully. 

i/rriVrf,  Century  Partm,  ch.  9. 

When  his  daughter-in-law  [Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man's)  returned  home  from  visiting  her  neigh- 
bours, be  would  always  ask  her  what  of  antiquity 
she  bad  heard  or  observed,  and  if  alie  brought 
home  no  such  account,  he  would  chide  bar,  jest* 
iasly.  Aurey,  A  need,  ii.  .HI. 

JE'SUIT."  n.s.  [Fr.  Jesuile.]  One  of  a 
religious  and  learned  order,  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  a  -Spanish  military  man, 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  which  pre- 
sumed to  take  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  "  This  society  having  been 
erected  on  purpose  to  fight  the  pope's 
battles,  not  with  prayers,  and  tears,  and 
uoonastick  addresses,  but  with  learning, 
policy,  and  address;  its  members  arc 
not,  by  its  constitution,  bound  to  have  a 


choir  for  the  performance  of  divine  of- 
fices, neither  have  they  one  any  where : 
nor  are  they  bound  to  attend  proces- 
sions ;  nor  to  use  any  of  the  monostick 
austerities,  which  would  interrupt  their 
studies,  or  might  render  their  address 
less  agreeable  to  all  sorts  of  people ; 
and  for  that  reason  the  other  orders  will 
hardly  allow  the  Jesuits  to  be  monasticks 
or  religious."  Dr.  Geddes's  Tracts,  vol. 
iii.  p.  434.  edit.  1730.  The  word,  in  our 
language,  has  been  applied  to  men  of 
great  cunning,  craft,  and  deceit;  whence 
the  common  word  Jesuitical. 

They  dunk  it  a,  unsafe  to  commit  religion  and 
liberty  to  their  arbitrating  as  to  a  synagogue  of 
Jesuits.  MUttw,  Of  Kef.  m  Jfiig.  B.  2. 

We  justly  reproach  the  Jesuits,  who  have  adapted 
all  Christianity  to  temporal  awl  political  views, 
for  maintaining  a  position  so  repugnant  to  tike 
laws  of  nature,  morality,  and  religion,  that  an  evil 
may  be  committed  for  the  sake  of  good,  which 
may  arise  from  it       Addum,  Freeholder,  No.  7. 

Je'suited.*  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Con- 
forming to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits 


Our.fr/iiuVif  papists 
tm  much  like  this  of 


At  Borne 
mviuer  here- 


of the  beggar. 
Dr.  White,  Serm.  {1615,)  p.  29. 
pope's  nuncio,  and  hnjentUed 
Vdton,  Eic+ntd.  i  7- 

Je'suitms.*  ».  s.  A  woman  adopting  the 
principles  of  the  Jesuits. 

These  forward  women  usurp  upon  the  fashions 
of  their  husbands,  and  will  have  their  faces  seen  as 
well  as  their  voices  heard ;  as  the  Jetuilesset  of  late 
time  dared  both  to  attempt  and  practise,  till  the  late 
restraint  of  pope  Urban  curbed  and  suppressed 
them.  Bp.  11*11.  Item.  p.  237. 

Jesui'tical.*  1  adj.  [fromjesuit.]  Belong. 
Jesui'tick.     J     ing  to  a  Jesuit ;  denot- 
ing a  Jesuit;  and  thence,  in  our  language 
equivocating,  imposing  upon. 

The  place  is  so  full  andclcar,  that  nil  the  mi- 
serable and  strained  evasions  of  lite  Jesuitical  gain, 
saver*  cannot  elude  it.     £p.  HaU.  Bern.  p.  *J7rJ. 

Though  for  fashion's  take  called  a  parliament, 
yet  by  tjeruitirat  sleight  not  acknowledged,  though 
called  so-  ifilr«s,  JJicW.  i  13, 

The  direction  of  our  attention  here  Is  but  a 
jesuitical  juggle - 

Afi'nr,  Antitt.  against  Idolatry,  ch.  2. 
Detesting  those  jtniiiick  principles.  Dryden. 

Jesui'tically.*  adv.  [from  jesuitical.] 
Craftily. 

This  is  full  out  njetuitieaBy  contrived,  as  the 
other  was  said  and  thought  to  be. 

Eckard,  Otterv.  Am.  Conl.  eftke  Cler.  Prcf. 

Je'suitism.*  h.  s.  The  principles  and 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuits. 

Puritanism  —  is  only  reformed  JetuUism,  as 
Jttuiium  is  nothing  vJm  but  popish  puriumism. 

South,  Serm.  v.  2 IP. 

JET.*  »•  *•  [jajac,  Saxon  ;  get,  Dutch  ; 
gagates,  IM.  Formerly  our  word  was 
geat,  or  jeat.  So  Barret  and  Fuller 
write  it.] 

I.  Jet  is  a  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  firm 
and  very  even  structure,  and  of  a  smooth 
surface ;  found  in  masses,  seldom  of  a 
great  size,  lodged  in  clay.  It  is  of  a 
fine  deep  black  colour,  having  a  grain 
resembling  that  of  wood.  It  is  con- 
founded with  canal-coal,  which  has  no 
grain,  and  is  extremely  hard ;  and  the 
jet  is  but  moderately  so.  HM. 
12 


Black,  forsooth  ;  cod-Hack,  atjrf. 

Sliaks'K''irf.  Hm,  VT. 
There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flash  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory. 

Shaktpersre,  Merck,  of  Yen. 
The  bottom  clear. 
Now  laid  with  many  a  fet. 

Of  seed  pearl,  ere  she  batfa'd  her  there. 
Was  known  as  Mack  as  jet. 

One  of  us  iu  glass  is  set, 
One  of  us  you'll  find  In  jet. 

Under  flowing  jrr, 
The  neck  slight  shaded. 
!.  [  Jet,  Fr.]    A  spout  or  shoot  of  water. 

Prodigious  'tis,  that  one  attractive  ray 
Should  this  way  bend,  the  nest  in  adverse  way  ! 
For  should  th'  unseen  magnetic  k  jest  descend 
All  the  same  way,  they  could  not  gain  their  end. 

Jtltictrnurc. 


ivjfcicc  jviuiy  tin  vugia  "»v 

men  may  see  them."  Barret. 

t  jetting  up  and  down,  to  ways* 
shall  be  readyc  to  see  a  cast  of  their 


Thus  the  smaller/, 
Spurt,  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who 


3.  A  yard.  Obsolete. 

What  orchard  unrobbed  escapes? 
Or  pullet  dare  walk  in  their  jet  t 

Tutter,  J/sts&r?n*/-y. 

4.  Drift ;  scope.  Get,  or  jet,  was  anciently 
used  for  Jashion  /  as  by  Chaucer,  anil 
Hoccleve. 

The  true  jet  of  the  argument  was  to  be  drawn 
from  precedent.  It'yndham. 

To  Jet.t  v.  n.  Ijetter,  Vr.uta,  Icel.  exire, 
trudere;  from  the  Su.  Goth.  «rf,  extra, 
foras.] 

1.  To  shoot  forward ;  to  shoot  out ;  to  in- 
trude ;  to  jut  out. 

Think  you  not  Iww  dangcroos 
It  is  to jet  upon  a  prince's  right  ?  Skakspeare. 

The  west  end  yields  a  right  magnificent  aspect, 
by  reason  of  an  cminency  of  Und  jetting  out  far- 
ther than  the  rest. 

Blount,  Voyage  ta  the  Levant,  (1650,)  p.  17. 

t  To  strut ;  to  agitate  the  body  by  a 
proud  gait ;  "  lojette  lordly  through  the 
streets,  that  i 

Another  i 
when  my  Indie  , 
office.   Cmfut.  ofX.  Skastrm,  (154ft)  sign.  0.  vi. 

Uncomely  walking,  ami  jetting  up,  and  down, 
and  over  thwart  tbe  church.  Hauulws,  B.  ii. 

Contemplation  makesarnre  turkey-cock  of  him: 
how  he  jets  under  bis  advanced  plumes. 

Skaktpeart,  TV  Night. 

Amongst  tbe  chastest  dames  thou  jetl'tt  it  new, 
Willi  honesty  stanip'd  on  thy  liaughty  brow. 

/'mutatis  7V.  efPatl.  Fish. 

3.  To  jolt ;  to  be  shaken.   {Jetter,  Fr.] 
Upon  ihe  jetting  of  a  hackney-coach  she  was 
thrown  out  of  toe  hinder  seat  against  a  bar  of  iron 
in  tbe  forepart-  H'itemem. 

Je'tsam.  )  n.s.  [jriter,Fr.]  Goods  or 
Je'tsok.  S  other  things  which,  having 
been  cast  overboard  iu  a  storm,  or  after 
shipwreck,  are  thrown  upon  the  shore, 
and  belong  to  the  lord  admiral.  Bailey. 
Je'ttek.*  n.  s.  [Fr.  jettee,  "  a  jettie  or 
juttie,  a  bearing  out  or  leaning  over  in 
buildings ;  also,  the  bank  of  a  ditch, 
&c."  Cotgrave.  Dr.  Johnson  has  not 
noticed  this  substantive  in  any  shape. 
Shakspeare  has  julty.  Sec  Jutty.  Hi* 
elder,  Skelton,  humorously  describes  a 
person  "  jawed  like  a  jetty."  Poems, 
p.  124.  And  Cotgrave,  we  see,  gives  it 
jettie  or  juttie.  Why  the  English  form 
should  of  late  have  been  abandoned  for 
the  French,  no  good  reason  can  be  as- 
signed.] 
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1.  A  projection  of  part  of  any  building. 
See  Jutty. 

Ao  ouubuttiag  or  jettie  of  a  house,  that  jrttirs 
«H  funha  tltsn  any  other  part  of  the  house. 

Fkri*.  m  T.  SJ.«*>,  Itol.  D,ct.  (1598.) 

2.  A  kind  of  pier ;  a  mole  projected  into 
the  sea. 

A  curious  harbour,  formed  by  three  slone/rttuv, 
carried  out  a  Rood  way  into  the  sen.  Smottett. 

They  found  the  demolition  at  Dunkirk  entirely 
at  a  itand ;  imlrad  of  demolition,  they  found  con- 
struction ;  for  the  French  were  then  at  work  on 
the  repair  of  thtjetlert. 

Burke,  Obt.  on  the  Slat,-  of the  S'at.  (17fi9.) 
SomejritorJ  and  piers  of  defence,  ill  placed,  had 
been  made.     Pre/,  ta  SmeiUons  Repottt,  { 1 797.) 
Je'TTKR.*  ».  I.  [from  To  jet.]    A  spruce 
fellow  ;  one  who  strut*. 

Cotgrave,  ant 
Jb'tty.  adj.  [from  jet.] 

1.  Made  of  j  et. 

2.  Black  as  jet. 

The  people  about  Capo  Negro, 
j,  are  of  a  jetty  black 


JEW 


and 

Fulg.  Err. 


Adciwn  li 
And  inber>tt>  curt,  ten 


■  hair 

.  loosely  lay  display 'd, 

rod  Cupids  play 'd. 

Prior. 

Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamnnte  brown, 
Vkd  fnr  his  lore  injcllt/  bowers  below.  Pope. 

To  Jb'tty.*  v.  «•  [Fr.jctter.]  To  jut.  See 
Jettek. 

An  out-butting  —  of  a  liouw.  that  jetties  out 
Cu-thcr  than  any  other  part  of  the  bouse. 

Fiona,  Hal.  Dtet.  (IS9S.) 

JEW.*  n.  s.  [from  Judah.]  An  Hebrew 
an  Israelite.    "  Since  their  return  from 
the  Babylonian  caplivity,  they  lost,  in 
great  measure,  the  name  of  Israelites, 
and  were  called  Jews,  from  Judalt,  their 
principal  tribe,  which  made  up  the  chief 
of  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  conse 
quently  of  those  who  returned  from 
thence."  Collycr,  Sacred  Interpr.  vol.  i 
ch.  16. 

The  learned  Chrywstome,  in  a  sermon  against 
the  Jena,  tails  them  this  fact  [the  vain  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  temple]  was  then  fresh  in  the 
even  of  their  young  men,  that  it  happened  but 
twenty  yean  ago,  and  that  it  was  attested  by  all 
uSe  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  where  they  might 
still  see  the  marks  of  it  in  the  rubbish  of  that  work, 
from  which  the  Jan  desisted  in  so  (treat  a  fright, 
end  which  even  Julian  had  not  the  courage  to 
carry  on.  This  fad,  whieh  is  in  itself  so  mira- 
culous, and  so  indisputable,  brought  over  many 
of  the  Jfsrs  to  CJiristianiiy  j  and  jrf»ws  us,  that 
after  our  Saviour's  prophecy  against  it,  the  temple 
could  not  be  preserved  from  the  plough  pa«m? 
over  h,  by  all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  would  fain 
have  prevented  its  destruction,  and  ttiat  instead  of 
being  re-ediiied  by  Julian,  all  his  endeavour*  to- 
wards it  did  but  still  more  literally  accomplish  our 
Saviour's  prediction,  that  not  ono  stone  should  be 
left  upon  another.  JdJuon  on  Ike  Ckr.  Ret.  5  8. 
As  rich  as  a  Jew.*    A  proverbial  phrase. 

We  are  apt  to  say,  in  a  proverbial  way,  as  rtcA 
•i a  Jew;  but  tbe  Jews,  take  them  in  general,  are 
not  a  rich  people.  There  have  been  always  some 
few  among  them  that  were  immensely  weahhy, 
and  it  was  from  the  observation  of  these  few  that 
the  proverb  arose.  i^Wfr.  Anonym,  r.  20. 

JE'WEL.    n.       \Joi/mu,  Fr.  jeaeelen, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  Any  ornament  of  great  value,  used  com- 
monly of  such  as  are  adorned  with  pre- 


me;  'tis  my  picture. 


Here, 


They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel,  life, 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away, 

Shakspeare. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy 
and  a  portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  be  carries 
about  in  bis  bosom,  without  alarming  either  the 
eye  or  envy  of  the  world  ;  a  man  putting  all  hit 
pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  traveller's  putting 
ail  his  goods  into  one  jewel.  South. 

2.  A  precious  stone ;  a  gem. 

Jewelt  Uki,  stones,  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter ! 

Skaktptnrr,  Merck,  of  Fen, 
Proud  fame's  imperial  seat 
Willi  jewel*  blaz'd,  magnificently  great.  Pvpe. 

3.  A  name  of  fondues*  ;  an  appellation  of 
tender  regard. 

Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 
—  Ye jewtisof  our  father,  with  wash'deyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you.  Shattpeare,  X.  hear. 

Jewel-house,  or  Office,  n.  s.    The  place 
where  the  regal  ornaments  are  rcpo- 


Tbe  kinK  liiu  made  him 


r  of  the  jewel. 
Skatipeare. 

To  Je'wel.*  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dress  or  adorn  with  jewels- 

You  arc  a*  well  jeweTd  as  any  of  them :  your 
ruff  and  linen  about  you  is  much  more  pure  than 
theirs.  Jf.  Jonson,  Poetaster. 

JeVel-like.*  adj.  [jewel  and  like.]  Bril- 
liant as  a  jewel. 

Her  eyes  as  jnrW-ixre, 
And  cas'd  as  richly.  Shnktpeare,  Ptrietrs. 

Je'wbller.  n.  s.  [from  jewel.]  Out  who 
trafficks  in  precious  stones. 

These  grains  were  as  like  liule  dice  as  if  they 
had  been  made  by  a  jttoctUr.  Boyle. 

The  price  of  the  market  to  a  jeweller  in  his 
trade  is  one  thing  ;  but  the  intriraick  worth  of  a 
thing  to  a  man  of  sense  is  another.  L'Estrange. 

I  will  turn  jeweller. ■  I  shall  then  deal  in  dia- 
monds and  all  toils  of  rich  stones.  Addin 
Je'wess.*  n.  s.  [from  Jew.]  An  Hebrew 
woman. 

Feiix  came  with  Ms  wife  Drusilla,  which  waa  a 
Jran-n.  Acts,  iJtiv.  24. 

Uterc  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
WQI  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye. 

Shaktpeare,  ^ferth.  of  Ten. 

Je'wisii.*  adj.  Denoting  a  Jew  ;  relating 
to  the  Jews. 

Not  giving  heed  to  Jeiwh  rabies.       TH.  i.  1 4. 

It  was  customary  with  the  Jews  to  be  called  by 
a  JirttssA  name  among  their  own  countrymen,  and 
by  another  amoug  die  Gentiles.  Hence  we  find 
Thomas  called  Didymus,  St.  John,  si.  1C,  and 
Tabitha  called  Dorcas,  Acts,  ii.  36.,  and  Saul 
had  the  Roman  name  of  Paul. 

CoUyer,  Sacred  Interpreter. 

Jb'wishly.*  adv.  [from  Jewish.]    In  a 

And  howaoe'er  French  kings  most  Christian  be, 
Their  crowni  are  circumcis'd  most  Jemtkty. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  86. 
Je'wishness.*  n.t.  [from  Jewish.]  The 
religious  rites  of  the  Jews. 

These  faithlesse  foode  nowc-fangler*  would 
bring  us  again  from  the  fayth  unto  paganisme, 
and  unto  the  old  Jevuhneu. 

Martin,  Marr.  of  rr.  (1554,)  sign.  U  ill.  b. 

Je'why.*  n.s. 

1.  Judea. 

In  Jittery  is  God  known.  Pi.  Ixxvi.  1. 

2.  A  district  inhabited  by  Jews ;  whence 
probably  the  street  so  called  in  London. 
The  word  is  very  old  in  this  sense. 


JEW 

There  was  in  Asie,  in  a  great  chee, 
Aiuunxea  Christen  fblke  njewerie. 

Chancer,  Prior.  Tate 

jEws-EAH.f  »•  *•  [from  its  resemblance 
of  the  human  ear.  Skinner,  and  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  "TheartW  Juda  is  thought 
to  be  that  whereon  Judas  hanged 
himself,  and  not  upon  the  elder 
tree  as  it  is  vulgarly  said.  Gcrardes 
Herbal,  edit.  Johnson,  p.  1428.  1  am 
clear  that  the  mushrooms  or  excres- 
cencies  of  the  elder  tree,  called  au- 
ricula Judee  in  Latin,  and  commonly 
rendered  Jews'  ears,  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated Judas'  ears  from  the  popular  su- 
perstition above  mentioned."  Brand. 
Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  587.  »•]  A  fungus,  tough 
and  thin  ;  and  naturally,  while  growing, 
of  a  rumpled  figure,  like  a  flat  and 
variously  hollowed  cup :  from  an  inch 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  about  two 
thirds  of  its  length  in  breadth.  Its  sides 
in  many  places  run  into  the  hollow,  so 
as  to  represent  in  it  ridges  like  those  of 
the  human  tar.  It  generally  grows  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  elder 
trees  decaying.  The  common  |>eople 
cure  themselves  of  sore  throats  with  a 
decoction  of  it  in  milk.  Hill,  Mai.  Med. 

An  herb  called  jeut-tnr  growclh  upon  lbs 
parts  of  elder,  and  sometimes  atlie* :  in 
water  it  swelled),  and  openeth  extremely. 

Bacon,  A'at.  Hist. 

Jsws-iiARr.t  ».  *•  [The  Jews-trump,  or, 
as  it  is  more  generally  pronounced,  the 
Jew-trump,  seems  to  take  its  name  from 
the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is  vulgarly 
believed  to  be  one  of  their  instruments 
of  musick.— But,  upon  enquiry,  you 
will  not  find  any  such  musical  instru- 
ment as  this  described  by  the  authors 
that  treat  of  the  Jewish  musick.  In 
ahorl,  this  instrument  is  a  mere  boy's 
play-thing,  and  incapable  in  itself  of 
being  joiued  either  with  a  voice  or  any 
other  instrument;  and  I  conceive  the 
present  orthography  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  French  jeuirump,  a  trump  to  play 
with.  And  in  the  Belgick,  or  Low- 
Dutch,  from  whence  come  many  of  our 
toys,  a  trump  is  a  rattle  for  children. 
Sometimes  they  will  call  it  a  Jews-harp ; 
and  another  etymon  given  of  it  is  Jaws- 
harp,  because  the  place  where  it  is 
played  upon  is  between  the  jaws ! 
Pegge,  Anonym,  i.  82.]  A  kind  of 
musical  instrument  held  between  the 
teeth,  which  gives  a  sound  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  broad  spring  of  iron,  which, 
being  struck  by  the  hand,  plays  against 
the  breath. 

Jbws-mallow.  n.  r.  [corchorus,  Latin.] 
Ranwolf  says  it  is  sown  in  great  plenty 
about  Aleppo  as  a  pot-herb,  the  Jews 
boiling  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  eat  it 
with  their  meat.  Miller. 

Jbws-stonb.  b.  s.  An  extraneous  fossil, 
being  the  clavatcd  spine  of  a  very  large 
egg-shaped  sea-urchin,  pt-trified  by  long 
lying  in  the  earth.  It  is  of  a  regular 
figure,  oblong  and  rounded,  swelling  in 
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the  middle,  and  gradually  tapering  to 
each  end ;  generally  about  three  quar- 
ter* of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  ridged  and 
furrowed  alternately,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction ;  and  it*  colour  is  a  pale  du«ky 
grey,  with  a  faint  cast  of  dusky  reddish- 
ness.  It  is  found  in  Syria. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 
Jews-TnuMH.*    Sec  Jews-Harp. 

At  playing  on  a  gittern,  or  *  jlnur  .Trump. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Lav.  Prngrtu. 

.Ib'z-ebel.*  n.  s.  Formerly  employed  to 
denote  a  forward,  impertinent  woman; 
and  perhaps  not  yet  wholly  disused. 

You  are  to  know,  air,  that  a  Jrutrl  [so  called 
by  the  neighbourhood  from  displaying  her  per- 
nicious charms  at  her  window}  hat  a  thousand 
little  tricks,  and  fooleries,  to  attract  die  eyes  of  aU 
tlie  idle  young  fellows  in  Un  ueighuourbood. 

Spectator,  So.  175. 

Hating  mywir  observed  a  out  of  jnehcU  near 
the  Temple,  who  make  it  tlsrlr  diversion  in  draw 
up  the  eyes  of  young  templars,  that  at  die  tame 
time  tbey  may  are  them  stumble  in  an  unlucky 
guUer  which  run*  under  the  window.  Hud. 

IF.+  conjunction,  [jir ;  Saxon;  the  im- 
perative of  the  Goth,  gijan  and  Sax. 
jiran,  to  give,  to  concede,  to  allow. 
Skinner  and  Ray  have  preceded,  in 
this  deduction  at  least  from  the  Saxon, 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  ;  who,  however,  has 
abundantly  illustrated  it  by  examples 
from  our  ancient  writers,  who  used  gif 
and  t/ef,  where  we  now  employ  if  as 
well  as  the  verb  give,  the  word  that 
being  generally  understood  or  implied 
in  the  former  case  ;  and  then  the  mean- 
ing being,  "  allow  thai,  grant  that,  the 
thing  be  so  :"  which  senses  we  annex  to 
give.  God  gif,  God  grant  that ;  a  very  old 
expression.  Yet  it  may  not  be  omitted, 
that  if  has  existed  in  the  Gothick  lan- 
guage without  the  deduction  named  by 
Mr.  Tooke,  or  the  possibility  of  such 
deduction,  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Jamicson 
under  the  Scoitishgj/  The  old  word  is 
gau,  and  jabai;  to  the  former  the  Sax. 
ju,  if,  corresponds.  These  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  word  give.  Mr.  Tooke 
should  have  shewn  why  there  was  none. 
The  Icelandtck  if  is  also  the  hypo- 
thetical particle  ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
Goth,  conjunctions,  Serenius,  and  Dire 
connect  with  the  Su.  Goth,  jef,  doubt, 
exception.  I  shall  not  say  with  Mr. 
Callender,  that  "  to  derive  if  from  gif, 
as  some  writers  have  done,  is  ridi- 
culous ;"  yet  I  would  not  overpass  the 
pretensions  of  if  as  a  radical  word.] 

I .  Suppose  it  be  so,  or  it  were  so,  that.  A 
hypothetical  particle. 


Thou  afaalt  b*  above  only,  and  thou  shall  not 
ba  beneath,  if  that  tbou  hearken  unto  die  com- 
mandmrnt  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Dent,  xxviii.  14. 

This  seeing  of  all  things,  because  we  can  desire 
to  k*  all  thing*,  Malbrancbe  makes  a  proof  that 
they  am  present  to  our  minds ;  and  if  they  be 
prese ni,  they  ran  no  ways  be  present  but  by  tlw 
presence  of  God,  who  contain*  them  all.  Ledct. 

This  inCUIibility  upon  supposition,  amount*  to 
this,  that  if  a  thing  be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
false.  TVtoMoN. 

AU  of  them  suppu^c  the  a|*jstl*  to  have  allowed 
the  Epicurean  maiimt  to  be  good ;  if  so  be  there 


Out  oft  baa  heard  my  pray'r, 
Assi.t,'  ■/  CEdipu*  deserve  thy  care.  Pope.Stotms. 

2-  Whether  or  no. 

Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chance ; 
Bat  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  advance.  Dryden. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four : 
It  can't  —  it  may  be  —  and  it  must  i 
To  which  of  these  must  Alma  trust? 
Nay,  further  yet  they  make  bcr  go. 
In  doubting  \f  she  d  ountK  or  no.  Prwr. 

3.  Allowing  that ;  suppose  it  be  granted 
that. 

Such  mechanical  circumstance*,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  were  not  necessary  to 


*,  Though.  Not  usual. 

They  themselves  dec  rccd 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I  j  tfl  foreknew, 
:  had  no  influence  on  I 


ts,  if,,  or  and*.  HmIkt. 
Iftiukl  rebellion 
Cune  like  Itself,  in  buse  and  abject  routs ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appesir'd 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here.  S/tahpeart,  Hen.  IV. 

If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord. 
—  If!  talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifif  Thou  art 


their  fault. 
Mittm,  P.  L. 

I'Faith.*  adv.  [an  abbreviation  of  in 
Jaitk.]  Indeed;  truly.  See  the  adverb 
Faith. 

I'/aith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  a*  much 
as  though  I  did.      Shaitp.  if.  mm  of  Windsor. 
Then  I  feaguc  it  away  i' faith. 

D.  of  Buckingham,  Reheanol. 

IGNA'RO.*  n.  t.  [Latin.]  A  contemp- 
tuous term  of  elder  days  for  a  block- 
head. 

It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  ignamrt  to 
challenge  this  for  popery,  which  they  understood 
not.        lfeuttHSjru,  App.  to  Can.  (16«i,j  p.  296. 

No  man  can  be  such  an  igtan,  a*  to  imagine 
hi*  sinews  to  be  made  of  wire,  or  hi*  body  to  be 
immured  in  brat*     Heuyt,  Scrim.  (1658,)  p.  9G. 

I  gneous,  adj.  [igneiu,  Lai.]  Fiery ;  con- 
taining  fire :  emitting  fir* ;  having  the 
nature  of  fire. 

That  the  fire  burns  by  heat,  leaves  us  still 
ignorant  of  the  immediate  way  of  vfitrmu  solu- 
tion*. Irtttncitlt,  Saptu. 

To  I 'unify.*  v.  a.  [ignit  and  Jio,  Lat.] 
To  form  into  fire. 

The  tjns^sKf  part  of  matter  was  formed  into  the 
body  of  Uie  sun.    ftwaWv,  PatBogr.  Sacra,  p.  90. 

Igni'klooos.*  adj.  [ignijlutu,  Lat.]  Flow- 
ing with  fire.  Cockeram. 

Igni'potekt.  adj.  [ignU  and  potent,  Lat.] 
Presiding  over  fire. 
Vulcan  is  call'd  the  power  ignipgtenl. 

I  GNIS  FATUUS.i  u.t.  [Latin.]  Will 
with  the  wisp  ;  Jack  with  the  lanthorn. 

Vapours  arising  from  putrified  waters 
are  usually  called  ignajatui. 

Newton,  Opticks. 
An  ignii fatuut,  that  bewitches 
And  leads  men  into  pools  and  ditches. 

H  istftoVoi,  i.  1 . 

Scared  and  guided  by  the  ignit  /iiuuj  of 
popular  superstition. 

Bp.  rrtsaVr,  Arlif.  Bundtom.  p.  38. 
14 


roI'GNITE.t  ».  o.  [from  ignit,  fire. 
Lac]  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire.  A 
chvmical  term. 

Take  good  firm  chalk,  ifnk,  it  in  •  crucible, 
and  then  powder  it.  Crete,  Mntrujn. 

The  ignded  particles  hasten  to  dip  the  Duel  ves 
in  the  neighbouring  stream. 

Sir  H.  Sartre,  lis  LH.  Haitfai't  iTucetl.  p.  10. 
Plato,  in  bit  Timarus,  enumerating  the  ignited 
juices,  names  wine  in  she  first  pUce. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Siru,  $  312. 

To  I'gmte.*  v.  ».  To  become  red  hot. 

A  term  of  chymiatry. 
Igju'tion.  n.t.  lignition,  Fr.  from  ignite.] 

The  act  of  kindling,  or  of  setting  on 

fire. 

The  laboront  stirred  (be  kindled  nitre,  that  the 
yputitm  might  be  presently  communicated.  AoytV. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  dishes, 
and  other  turned  vessel*  of  wood,  are  the  effects  of 
i/tnt/im,  by  the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon 
the  vessel  turned  nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Ray. 
Igni'tible.  adj.  [from  ignite.']  Inflam- 
mable; capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 
Not  in  u*e. 

Such  bodies  only  strike  fire  which  have  sulphur 
r     tgnittMr  part*. 
iGNl'voMoua.  adj.  [l] 
Vomiting  fire. 

Vulcanos  and  ignumuti  men  mains  are  some  of 
the  most  terrible  shocks  of  the  globe. 

Dfrkom,  Ptq/ueo-Thtot. 

Ioxobi'lity.*  n.  *.  [Lat.  ignobilitat.] 
Want  of  magnanimity. 

To  locke  up  die  gate*  of  true  knowledge,  from 
them  dial  aflectuously  aeketh  it  to  the  glory  of 
God,  is  a  property  belongyDge  only  to  the  hypo. 
crytv^h  l'fionM.'e*  sotl  fslw  Iswtr*.  A  more  Mj^ne 
ofresissVytie  can  not  be  sene,  then  to  byde  such 
noble  monumentes. 

Bate, 

IGNO  BLE,  adj. 
Lat.] 

1.  Mean  of  birth;  not  noble;  not  of  illus- 
trious race. 

As  when  in  tumults  rise  Ui' 


r-«tg.  itrr. 
.-,  Latin. 


byde. 

i  LHanxft  Scvc  Tear's  Gjfi. 
[ignoble,  Fr.  ignobilit. 


2.  Worthless ;  not  deserving  ho 
of  things  or  persons. 

The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  >-«  .'«',-  plants, 

Shahptart,  Biek.  III. 

Iono'blkvess.*  n.t.  [from  ignoble.]  Want 
of  dignity;  want  of  splendour:  as, 
"  ignoblenets  of  birth."  Ainraorth. 
Igno'bly.  adv.  [from  ignoble.]  Ignomi- 
niously  ;  meanly  ;  duthonourably  ;  re- 
proachfully; i" 

To  these,  that  f 
Religious,  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
asaifyicid  up  all  their  virtue,  all  (heir 
IgwMgl  WUm,P.L. 

Here,  ovcr-match'd  in  fight  j  in  heap*  they  tic ; 
There  scatter'd  o'er  the  tieUis  i^ruWy  fly. 

JhyiUn,  /En. 

Ignomi'nious.  adj.  [imominieux,  Fr.  tjg*o< 
miniosut,  Lat.f  Nfean;  shameful 


id/,  itgno 
.]  Meat 
dishonourable. 


re- 
Used  both 


proachful 
of  persons  and  things. 

They  with  pale  fear  surprii'd, 
Fled  i^nommteu*.  MtUon,  P.  L. 

Ccthegus,  though  a  traitor  to  the  stale, 
And  tortur'd,  'scap'd  tills  tjisutarsisnu  rate. 

I)rydrn,  Jut . 

They  gave,  sod  she  transferr'd  the  cur»*d  advice. 
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By  %mnunu»J  urts  for  servile  audi. 
Should  compliment  their  foes,  and  shun 


their 

friends.  }*riar. 
Nor  hu  this  kingdom  deterred  to  be  sacrificed  to 
one  tingle  rapacious,  objure,  ignomhuaut  pro- 
jector.  San/}. 
Ionomi'niously.  adv.  [from  i^nomimouj.] 
Meanly;  scandalously;  disgracefully; 
shamefully ;  reproachfully. 

It  U  tome  allay  to  the  infamy  of  him  who  died 
i/HPfftiriwu^tf  to  be  burled  privately.  Simla. 

I'GNOMINY.  n.  t.  [ignominie,  Fr.  igno~ 
minia,  Lat]  Disgrace ;  reproach ; 
(home  ;  infamy  ;  meanness  ;  dishonour. 

Strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  jutt, 
1  ILauiiabie,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy  t  yet  to  glory  aspires, 
Vnin-glorious,  ami  Uirong'i  infrmj  :.ri-k«  fame. 

mton,  r.  L. 

Useir  generals  ham  been  received  with  bnnour 
a/Utr  their  defvit,  yours  with  ignominy  after  con- 
quest. Aidann. 
I'okomy.*  n.  *.  Tliis  barbarous  abbre- 
viation of  ignominy  occurs  very  often  in 
our  old  authors ;  and  is  not  merely  a 
poetical  licence. 
Thy  igntmy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave ! 

Skttktpeare,  A*.  Hen.  IV.  P.  I. 
Sprinkling  the  terms  of  honour  wholly  on  the 
one  pari,  and  of  hatred  and  ignotny  on  the  other. 

Sir  £.  Sandyt,  Stale  of  Religion. 
They  are  paid  in  their  own  coin  ;  Uiry  ore  with 


Ignorance  it  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  wc  Hy  to  heav'n. 


Still  banitb  your  defenders,  till 
Tour  ignvrnnee  deliver  you, 
As  most  abated  captives  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows ! 

If  we  see  right,  we  sec  our  woes ; 
Thou  what  avuiU  it  to  luve  eyes? 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows, 
The  onlv  wretched  are  the  wise. 


Bp.  Richardson  on  Ike  Out  Tett.  p.  28S. 

IGSORA'MUS.fn.i.  [Latin.] 
1.  Jgnornmut  is  a  word  properly  used  by 
the  grand  inquest  irapannelled  in  the 
inquisition  of  causes  criminal  and  pub- 
lic*: ;  and  written  upon  the  bill,  whereby 
any  crime  is  offered  to  their  consider- 
ation, when  they  mislike  their  evidence 
as  defective  or  too  weak  to  make  good 
the  presentment :  the  effect  of  which 
word  so  written  is,  that  all  farther  in- 
quiry upon  that  party,  for  that  fault,  is 
thereby  stopped,  and  he  delivered  with- 
without  farther  answer.  Cornel. 
A  foolish  fellow ;  a  vain  uninstructed 
pretender.  A  low  word,  Dr.  Johnson 
says. — South  uses  it  with  good  effect, 
and  probably  adopted  it  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Ignoramus  in  the  facetious 
Latin  comedy  of  that  name,  first  printed 
in  1630,  the'  keen  and  admirable  satire 
in  which  is  exactly  suitable  to  South's 
turn  of  mind. 

If  ever  you 
power,  and  cat 
much  confidence  as  to  tell  him  to  bit  face,  Oat  he 
has  a  wit  arid  an  undpnundinj;  above  all  the  world 
beside ;  —  I  date  undertake,  that,  as  fulsome  a 
date  as  you  give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down, 
and  admit  the  commendation,  though  he  cannot 
believe  the  thing  !  Soulk,  Serm.  it  335. 

As  if,  forsooth,  there  could  not  be  so  much 
a*,  a  few  bouses  fired,  a  few  ships  taken,  or  any 
other  calamitous  accident  befall  litis  tittle  comer  of 
the  world,  but  that  some  apocalyptick  ignmsnut 
must  presently  find  and  pick  it  out  of  somealu-j-d, 
martyred  prophecy  of  Eickiel,  Daniel,  or  tbe  Re- 
velation. Soulk,  Serm.  v.  37. 

I'tiKORANCB.  n.  t.  {ignorance,  Fr.  igno- 

rofio,  Lat,] 
1.  Want  of  knowledge;  unlcarnedness. 

If  all  the  eJrrgy  were  a*  learned  a*  themselves 
are  that  most  complain  of  tffnonrnce  in  others,  yet 
our  book  of  prayer  might  remain  the  same. 


2.  Want  of  knowledge  respecting  some 
particular  thing. 

It  is  in  cvltj  liodj's  power  to  prctt-nd  len^r.mcc 
of  the  law.  ISunrlack. 

9.  Want  of  knowledge  discovered  by  ex- 
terna] effect.  In  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

Forgive  us  ail  our  tin*,  negligences,  and  ignor- 
ance*. Cam.  iVoy. 
Punish  nw  not  for  my  sins  and  ignorance!. 

Tok.  ili.  S. 

tl'GNORANT.  adj.  [ignorant,  Fr. ;  igno- 
j    rant,  Lat.] 

II.  Wanting  knowledge ;  unlearned;  unin- 
structed ;  uninlightened. 
So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  as  a  beast. 

Pt.  Iniii. 
beyond 
feel  now 
Skahpeve,  Ifackelk. 

In  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  tbe  eyes  of  th'  ignorattt 
More  learned  than  tbe  ears.      Skaksjieare,  Corioi. 

lie  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are 
of  use  for  him  to  know,  it  but  an  ignorant  man 
whatever  be  may  know  betides. 

Fools  grant  whate'er  ambio'oi 
And  men  once  ignorant,  are  tla' 
Unknown;    undiscovered.     This  us 


Thy  letters  have  transported  me 
Tlu'»  t«wWprcaenttime,  and  I 
The  future  in  the  instant.  Ska* 


Tale. 


an  trnoraisuu  in  place  and 
i  so  little  conscience  and  so 


merely  poetical. 

If  you  know  aught,  which  do) 
knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform \l,  imprison't  not 
In  ignorant  concealment.       ShaJcsj>.  tr'mt. 

3.  Without  knowledge  of  .some  particular. 

Let  not  judges  be  ao  ignorant  of  their  own 
rixlrt  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to  them,  a>  a 
principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wise  application  of 
laws.  Boon,  Ess. 

O  visions  ill  foreseen  !  Better  bad  I 
Liv'd  ignorant  of  future !  so  bad  borne 
My  port  of  evil  only.  MUlon,  P.  L. 

■V.  Unacquainted  with.    In  a  good  sense. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame.  Dryien. 

.5.  Ignorantlv  made  or  done.  Unusual. 

Ills  shipping, 
Voar  igunmnt  baubles,  on  our  terrible  scat 
Like  eggshells  mov'd.  SiiaJuptmrc 

I'oMORAMT.f  n.  t.  One  untaught,  unlet- 
tered, uninstructed. 

Let  tliis  droas  carry  what  price  it  will 
With  noble  ignoranit.  Ji.  Jannm,  Forest. 

Look  into  the  private  closets  of  their  devout 
ignorant*  what  difference  shall  you  find  between 
the  image  and  the  suppliant  ? 

Bp  HoM,  Quo  radii. 

Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  leelous  ignoranlt  to  preach.  Dtnknm. 

1'gkorantly.  adv.  [from  ignorant.)  With- 
out knowledge ;  unskilfully  ;  without 
information. 

The  greatest  and  most  cruel  foes  we  have, 
Are  those  whom  you  would  Ignormtly  save. 

Drx,den. 

When  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  a  painter  has  per- 
formed admirably,  we  sometimes  mistake  his 
blunders  for  beauties,  and  are  so  ignmntty  fond 

Walts. 


To  IoKO'HE.t  »•  «•  Ugnorer,  Fr.  igmro, 
Lot.]  Not  to  know ;  to  be  ignorant  of. 
This  word  Boyle  endeavoured  to  intro- 
duce; but  it  has  not  been  received, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  Boyle,  however,  is 
guiltless  of  the  introduction ;  for  the 
word  occurs  in  our  lexicography  long 
before  Boyle  wrote.  Thus  Cotgrave 
renders  the  Fr.  ignorer  "  to  ignore;" 
and  so  Sherwood  defines  ignore  "  to  be 
ignorant  of."  But  it  is  a  word  not 
worthy  to  be  used. 

I  ignored  not  the  stricter  Interpretation,  given 
by  modern  cri ticks  to  divers  tests  by  me  alleged. 

Btfdt. 

Philosophy  would  solidly  be  established,  if  men 
would  more  carefully  distinguish  those  tilings  that 
they  know  from  those  that  they  ignore.  Boyle. 

Igno'sciuxb.  adj.  [ignoteibilit,  Lat.]  Ca- 
pable of  pardon.  Diet. 

Igko'te.*  adj.  [Lat.  ignotu*.')  Unknown. 
Like  ignore,  a  very  pedantick  word, 
and  not  to  be  received. 

A  traveller  passing  through  the  confines  of 
irnotc  counittes. 

Sir  M.  Sandys,  Ea.  (1634.)  p.  I. 
Shall  such  very  ignott  and  coelemptible  pre- 
tenders be  allowed  a  place  among  the  most  re- 
nowned of  poetick  writers  1 

Phillips,  Tkeatr.  Poet.  (I6?S,>  Prof. 

JIB.*  it.  i.    [In  naval  language.]  The 

foremost  sail  of  a  shin. 
To  Jib.*  v.  a.    To  shift  a  boom-sail  from 

one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other. 
To  Ji»r.»    See  To  Gibe. 
Ji'ckajoo.*  n.  s.  [a  cant  word,  from^'  ; 

sometimes  pronounced  jig  jog.}  A 

shake ;  a  push. 

An  some  writer  (that  I  know)  had  had  Imt  tlx 
penning  o'lhit  matter,  he  would  ha'  made  you 
such  ijvknjog  i1  the  booths,  you  should  ha*  thought 
an  eartftquake  had  been  I'  the  Fair. 

B-  Jantan,  Barlk.  Fair,  Induct. 

Ji'rrv.*  ;t.  s.  [Now  a  colloquial  word  in 
several  parts  of  England;  and  sometimes 
used  in  ludicrous  writing.  It  is  also  a 
Scotch  expression,  and  Dr.  Jatnieson 
considers  it  as  a  corruption  of  gliff'.'] 
An  instant ;  n  moment. 
And  tlvcii  shall  each  Paddy,  who  once  on  th* 
Liffy 

Perchance  held  the  helm  of  some  mackarel  boy, 
Hold  the  roalra  of  the  state,  and  dispense  in  a 

':  6sk 


Be/ected  etddrntet. 

JIG.f  n.  s.  [gisa,  Italian ;  geige,  Teut. 
gige,  Dan.  tmagigia,  Icel.  a  fiddle ;  and 
the  old  Fr.  gige,  or  gigue,  "  sorte  d'in- 
strument  de  musiquc  it  vent,"  Roque- 
fort. Chaucer  uses  gigges  in  the  sense 
of  "  irregular  sounds  produced  by  the 
wind."  Tyrwhitt.  The  French  instru- 
ment,  borrowed  from  the  northern,  is 
considered  by  Menage  as  a  sort  of  fid- 
dle ;  whence  the  application  of  the  word 
to  the  tune  or  dance.] 
A  light  careless  dance,  or  tune. 

Wbcn  Cyrus  I  tad  overcome  the  Lydiana,  lint 
were  a  warlike  nation,  instead  of  their  warlike 
musick,  he  appoiuled  to  them  certain  lascivious 
lays  and  loosejigt  ,•  by  which  be  so  mollified  and 
abntivl  tru'ir  murage,  thai  they  forgot  their  former 
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At  fiddlers  still. 
Though  they  be  paid  u>  be  gone,  yet  nerd*  will 
Thrust  one  man  jig  upon  you.  iJmine. 

All  the  mim  Out  tlwre  abide, 
Willi  jigt  and  rural  dance  resort.    ifUlon,  Camus. 

The  mxat%  blush 'd  to  wt  their  friend*  exalting 
Thcw*  elegant  delights  otjig  and  vaulting. 

Fcnlon. 

They  wrote  to  her  fricritU  in  the  country,  that 
ahe  should  dance  a  jig  next  October  in  West- 
minster-hall, jtrbutttnol. 

Another  Phoebus,  thy  own  Phoebus  reigns, 
Joy*  in  my/tci,  and  dances  in  my  chains.  Pope. 
2.  A  ludicrous  composition;  a  ballad;  a 
song.  Obsolete. 

Posterity  »hail  know  that  you  dare,  in  these 
.jig-given  times,  to  countenance  a  legitimate  poem, 


A  worthy  story.  howsoever  writ. 
For  language,  modes*  mirth,  conceit,  or  wit. 
Meet*  oftentimes  with  the  sweet  ceantnelMiation 
Of  "  hang't,  'til  «<-urvy  }"  when  for  approbation 
AJtg  shall  be  clapp'd  at,  and  every  rhimc 
Prait'd  and  applauded  by  a  ctamoruua  chime. 

liraum  and  Ft  Fair  Mnii  of  the  Inn,  Prol. 

To  Jio.t  r.  n.  [from  tlie  noun.    Old  Fr. 
r.]     To  dance   carelessly ;  to 
ice.    Expressed  in  contempt. 

endeavour  puihed  forward  to 
ailing,  and  mixed  dancing. 
Milton,  of  Hrf.  in  Fog.  B.  2. 
At  for  the  jigging  part  and  figure*  of  dances, 
I  count  that  little.  -  Lticke. 

Ji'ti-MAKKB-T  n.  s.  [jig  and  makerJ]  One 
who  dances  or  plays  merrily ;  or  who 
writes  songs  and  ballads. 
Tour  only  jig-mahrr  !  what  should  a  man  do 


Ji'gger.*  n.x.  [from  jig.~\ 

I.  One  that  iigs.  Ask. 

2-  In  naval  language,  a  machine  to  hold 
on  the  cable,  when  it  is  heaved  into  the 
ship  by  the  revolution  of  the  windlass. 

Chamber*. 

Ji'ggish.*  adj.  [from  jigJ]  Disposed  or 
suitable  to  a  jig. 

She  is  never  sod,  and  yet  not  jiggith. 

HaUngtm't  Cation,  sign.  A.  8. 

This  man  makes  on  the  violin  a  certain  jiggith 
noise  to  which  I  dance.  Spectator,  No.  *"76. 

A  kit  i*  won  jigsiih  than  the  fiddle  itself,  and 
never  sounds  but  to  a  dance.        Taller,  No.  157. 

Ji'GtJUMBou.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word.]  A 
trinket ;  a  knick-knack ;  a  slight  con- 
trivance in  machinery. 

He  rifled  all  his  poke,  and  fobs 


Jill.*  n.  s.    This  is  the  old  form  of  writ- 

'»g  gM>  a  contemptuous  name  for  a 

woman.    See  the  sixth  sense  of  Gill. 
lie  merry,  but  with  modesty, 

Lest  tome  men  blame  thy  honesty : 

Let  manners  thine  be  plrasant  still ; 

With  Jacks  yet  do  not  play  the  Jill. 

Jtendnl,  Ftovertof  Epigrams,  (1577.) 
Jli-t.-Fl.iHT.*  n.  t.    A  giddy,   light,  or 

wanton  woman.    See  the  sixth  sense  of 

Gill. 

We  are  infested  with  a  parcel  of  jiljlirtt,  who 
are  not  capable  of  being  mothers  of  brave  men ; 
for  the  infant  partake*  of  the  temper  and  diiposi. 

Guardian,  No.  S6. 


i  of  its  mother. 


JILT.+  n.  s.  [gilia,  Icclandick,  to  entrap 
in  an  amour.  Lye.  Perhaps  from  giglot, 
by  contraction ;  or  gilkt,  or  giilot,  the 
diminutive  of  gill,  the  ludicrous  name 


from  the  Sax.  jtejl,  jual,  wanton.  See 
the  sixth  sense  of  Gill.  For,  in  the 
use  of  gill  or  jill  by  our  old  authors,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  word  first  signified 
a  loose  or  wanton  woman ;  whence  its 
softened  application  to  her  who  cheats 
her  lover.] 

1.  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes, 
and  deceives  him. 

Avoid  both  courts  and  camps 
Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jUt , 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man, 
To  throw  herself  away  on  fools.    Otteay,  Orphan. 

2.  A  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

When  love  was  all  an  easy  monarch's  care, 
Jiiii  rul'd  the  state,  and  statesmen  farce*  writ. 


To  Jilt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trick 
a  man  by  flattering  his  love  with  hopes, 
and  then  leaving  him  for  another. 

1 VII  who  loves  wbo  ; 
And  who  h  jilted  for  another's  sake.  Oryden,  Jut*. 

Tell  a  man,  pastionately  in  love,  that  lie  i* jilted  i 
bring  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his  mistress, 
ami  three  kind  words  of  hers  sliall  invalidate  all 
their  testimonies.  Locke. 

To  Jilt.  v.  n.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  prac- 
tise amorous  deceits. 

She  might  have  leaxit'd  to  cuckold,  jilt,  and 
sham, 

Had  Covcnt-gardcn  been  at  Surinam.  Cangrtve. 
Ji'mmbrs.*  ».  t.  Jointed  hinges.  Bailey. 
A  northern  word.  Grose.  See  Gimmkii. 

The  things  of  this  world  bang  together  by  very 
weak  and  slender jimmrn. 
Letter  of  Dr.  Hen.  JuVrr,  1680,  JJfe,  .Jc.  >f  Dr. 

More  by  Hard,  p.  156. 

Ji'mmy-*    See  Jemmy. 
Jimp.*  adj.    Neat;  handsome;  elegant  of 
shape.    See  Gimp.    Used  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  some- 
times pronounced  jim. 
To  Jl'NGLE.f  v.  n.  [A  word  made  from 
jangle,  or  copied  from  the  sound  in- 
tended to  be  expressed.    Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  is  the  same  as  to  gingle,  where  see 
the  etymology.]    To  clink ;  to  sound 
with  a  kind  ot  sharp  rattle. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jingling 


the 


for  a 


'Tie  also  called  jillet  in 
Dr.  Johnson — It  may  be 


Of  roaring,  shrieking,  bowling,  jingling  chains, 
We  were  awak'd.  Sha/ctjieare,  Ternpeti. 

You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear ; 
And  yet,  on  humble  sulrjects,  great  appear.  Smith. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold, 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grows  old !  Pope. 

To  Ji'ngle.*  v.  a.    To  shake  so  that  a 
shrill  noise  may  be  made. 
The  bell*  iho  jingled,  and  the  whistle  New. 

Pope. 

Ji'ngle.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any  clink,  or  sharp  rattle. 

2.  It  ts  used,  I  think,  improperly,  to  ex- 
press the  correspondence  of  sound  in 
the  effects  of  rhyme. 

Vulgar  judges  are  nine  part*  in  ten  of  all  na- 
tions, who  call  conceits  mad  jtnglet  wit, 

Dryden,  Fob.  Prcf. 

3.  Any  thing  sounding  ;  a  rattle ;  a  bell. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only 
entertain  them  with  trifles  and  jingle',  but  use 
them  justly.  Harm,  Eu. 

Ji'ppo.*  n.s.  [Fr.  juppe."}  A  waistcoat; 
a  jacket ;  a  kind  of  stays  worn  by  ladies. 


the  parent  French,  which 
absurdly  converted  into  jump. 
third  sense  of  Jump. 

There  [is]  as  much  insolence  under  a  friesc 
jerk  in  as  a  velvet  jippn.  Jura  Oerufc.  ( 1 6fi  1 ,)  p.  H. 

Over  all  this  ihry  wear  njippo,  not  unlike  that 
jipiia't  worn  by  the  French  ladies. 
Hut. Detcnpt.  of  tlultngrl,n/  Macawr,  (1701,)  p. 80. 

Ilk.  it.  t.  [corrupted  from  aisle,  Fr.]  A 
walk  or  alley  in  a  church  or  publick 
building.    Properly  aile. 

Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  tltt  extend.  Pope. 

Ilb.  n.  ».  [aule,  Fr.]   An  ear  of  corn- 

Ainncorth. 

ILE  US,  n.s.  [Lat.] 

An  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twist- 
ing of  the  guts,  is  really  either  a  circum- 
volution, or  insertion  of  one  part  of  the 
gut  within  the  other.  Arbuthnol. 

I' LEX.  n.s.  [Lat.] 

The  iles,  or  great  scarlet  oak,  thrive* 
well  in  England,  is  a  hardy  sort  of  tree, 
and  easily  raised  of  acoms.  The  Span- 
iards liave  a  sort  they  call  enzina  ;  the 
wood  of  which,  when  old,  is  finely  cham- 
blettcd,  as  if  it  were  painted.  Mortimer. 

I'liack.  adj.  [iliacus,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
the  lower  bowels. 

The  UiacJc  passion  is  a  kind  of  con- 
vulsion in  the  belly. 

I'liack  Passion.  A  kind  of  nervous  co- 
lick,  whose  seat  is  the  ilium,  whereby 
that  gut  is  twisted,  or  one  part  enters 
the  cavity  of  the  part  immediately  below 
or  above ;  whence  it  is  also  called  the 
volvulus,  from  volvo,  to  roll. 

Those,  who  die  of  the  ilmci  pauitm,  hint  their 
bellies  much  swelled.       Player  on  lie  Humours. 

iLK.f  adj.  [elc,  Saxon.]  This  word  is 
still  retained  in  Scotland,  and  the  north 
of  England ;  and  denotes  each  :  as  ilk 
ane  of  you,  every  one  of  you.  It  also 
signifies,  the  same ;  as,  Mackintosh  of 
that  ilk,  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  sur- 
name and  the  title  of  his  estate  are  the 
same ;  as,  Mackintosh  of  Mackinotsh. 

Shepherds,  should  it  not  yshrnd 
Your  roundels  firth,  to  hear  a  doleful  vena 
Of  Rosalind,  (who  know*  not  Rosalind  ?)j 
That  Colin  made  t  ilk  can  I  you  rthearae. 

Spcnter,  Shep.  Cat. 

ILL.f  adj.  [contracted  from  evil,  and  re- 
taining all  its  senses.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Icel.  Ulr;  Sueth.  (Kon.  Styr.)  ill,  malus, 
perversus.  Vox  antiquissima.  Serenius.j 

1.  Dad  in  any  respect;  contrary  to  good, 
whether  physical  or  moral  ;  evil.  See 
Evil.  Ill  is  but  rarely  applied  to  the 
person. 

There's  some  iB  planet  reigns ; 
I  must  be  patimt,  till  die  Heavens  look 
With  on  aspect  more  favourable. 

Sbaitpeare.  JI'riK.  Tale. 
Of  his  own  body  be  was  Hi,  and  gave 
The  clergy  uV  example.     Shahpearr,  Hen.  Vltl. 

Neither  is  it  tU  air  only  that  makvth  an  i#  seat; 
but  ill  ways,  ill  markets,  and  uY  neighbours. 

Bacon,  Eu. 

Some,  of  an  ill  and  melancliuly  nature,  incline 
the  company  to  be  sad  and  ill-disposed :  tvthcrs, 
of  a  jovial  nature,  dispose  them  to  lie  merry. 
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I  la  in  laying  to  himself,  that  he  to  a  very 
i!t  man  to  go  on  in  visiting  and  pretesting  km  to 
Flaria,  when  life  heart  m  enthralled  to  another. 

.^•relator,  No.  398. 

2.  Sick ;  disordered  ;  not  in  health.  I 
know  not  that  evil  is  ever  used  in  this 
sense,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  The  Teut. 
evel  often  denotes  disease.  See  Kilian 
in  V.  Evel.  litis  sense  of  ill  is  to  be 
referred  to  ail,  which  is  the  Goth,  agio, 
tribulation  ;  Sax.  adl,  disease. 

You  with  me  health  in  very  happy  wjwhi  ; 
For  I  am  on  tbe  sudden  something  HI. 

Skalafeaft.Hm.ir. 

I  have  known  tiro  town,  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence Low,  by  the  gunroom  falling  HI  in  the 
time  of  tbe  wjm.  Temple. 

111.  «.  s. 

1.  Wickedness ;  depravity ;  contrariety  to 
holiness. 

JU,  to  man's  nature,  ai  it  stands  perverted,  hath 
a  natural  motion  strongest  in  continuance.  Bacon. 

Young  men  to  imitate  all  His  are  prone ; 
But  are  compcll'd  to  asarice  alone : 
For  then  in  virtue's  shape  they  follow  vice. 

Dryden,  Jnv. 

9treng  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggle*  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  o(T  the  HI. 

Dryden,  Jturen/^u-U. 

2.  Misfortune;  misery. 

Who  can  all  sense  of  others  Ult  escape, 
Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  shape.   Tate,  Juv. 

Though  plung'd  in  iltt  and  eicrcis'd  in  care, 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair ; 
When  prcst  by  dangers,  and  beset  with  foes, 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,  o'erwhelm'd  with 
grief, 

Et  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief.   A  J"Wi/u. 

III.  adv. 

1.  Not  well ;  not  rightly  in  any  respect. 

Ill  st  row.',  both  sl.e  anil  all  bcr  train 
The  scorching  sun  had  born*',  and  !>coting  rain. 

Ilryiten. 

•2.  Not  easily  ;  with  pain  ;  with  difficulty. 


I  all  on  thyself !  alas! 
r  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain 
His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feeTet  as  yet  least  part, 
And  ray  displensure  bear'st  so  tit.  Mittvn- 

Itt  bears  the  sett  a  youthful  lover's  fate. 
When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  Mate. 

Dry  den. 

Ill,^  substantive  or  adverb,  is  used  in 
composition  to  express  any  bad  quality 
or  condition,  which  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  the  following  examples. 

John  ton. 

When  the  substantive  is  compounded, 
the  compound  word  mostly  wants  ex- 
planation ;  because  the  two  words,  when 
separated,  seldom  retain  the  same  mean- 
ing, which  they  have  when  joined.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  compounds  of 
the  adverb ;  they  only  require  explan- 
ation, when  the  sense  happens  to  be 
altered  by  the  composition.  Mason. 
III.  substantive. 

■  la  ill  breeding  minds. 
Snnkijxare,  Hamlet. 
I  have  an  w7  divining  soul  t 
ks  I  see  thee,  now  tbou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Skokspeart. 

No  look,  no  last  adieu,  before  he  went ! 
In  an  SI  boding  hour  to  slaughter  sent. 


ILL 

The  wisest  prince  on  earth  may  be  d weired  by 
tbe  craft  of  ill  designing  men.     o'crt/1,  Hmminer. 

Your  HI  meaning  politician  lords, 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies, 
Who,  threatening  cruel  death,  constrain'd  the 
bride 

To  wring  from  me  and  tell  to  them  my  secret. 

iTHlon,  S»  jt. 
A  spy  distinguished  from  his  airy  stand, 
To  bribe  whose  vigilance,  /Egi»thu«  told 
A  mighty  sum  of  u7  persuading  gold.  Pope. 

III. 


an  ill  according  cry  of  the  ene- 
isc  was  carried  abroad. 

Wild,  xviii.  10. 

My  colleague, 
Being  se  ill  aftivted  with  tbe  gout, 
Will  not  be  able  to  be  there  in  person. 

H.  Jonson,  Catiline. 

The  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now, 
Have  put  us  in  these  Ut  beseeming  arms.  Shaksp. 

Lead  back  thy  Saxons  to  their  ancient  Kibe : 
I  would  restore  the  fruitful  Kent,  the  gift 
Of  Vortigern,  or  HengUt's     bought  aid.  Dryd. 

We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  see  our  women's  teeth  look  white ; 
And  every  saucy  ill  bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow. 

T?i*  ungrateful  treason  of  her  til 
band  overthrows  her. 

Envy,  how  does  It  look  ?  How 
complexione-d  ?  It  preys  upon  Itself, 
the  spirits. 

There  grows. 
In  my  roost  ill  compos'd  affection  such 
A  stanch  less  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  ' 

Skakjjxorc,  ktadxlk. 

To  what  end  this  til  concerted  lye, 
Palpable  and  gross  ?        Dryden,  Dm  Sebastian. 

Our  generals  at  present  are  such  as  are  likely 
to  make  the  beat  use  of  their  numbers,  without 
throwing  them  away  on  any  if/ 


Trior, 
hus- 
Sidnry. 
and  ill 


meagre 
If,  and  exhausts 

Cottier. 


ted  projects, 
en  the  ITor. 
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daughter  was  a  peevish,  firoward, 
I  creature  aa  ever  was. 

Arbutknot,  Hist,  of  John  Buti. 
No  Persian  arras  hides  his  homely  wslla 
With  antick  vests,  which,  through  their  shadv  fold, 
Hctray  tbe  streak s  of  ill  dissembled  gold. 

Drudtn,  Kirg. 
You  shall  not  find  roe,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  moat  step- moth  en, 
III  cy'd  unto  you.  ShaLifmre,  Cymt. 

1  see  thy  aister'a  tears, 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  tbe  pursuit  of  our  HI  fated  loves.  Adduon,  Colo. 

Other*  Ut  fated  are  eondemn'd  to  toil 
Their  tedious  life.  Prior. 

Plain  and  rough  nature,  left  to  itself,  is  much 
better  than  an  artificial  ungratefulness,  and  such 
studied  ways  of  being  uY  fashioned.  Locke. 

Much  better,  when  1  find  virtue  in  a  fair  lodg- 
ing, than  when  I  am  bound  to  seek  it  in  an  ill 
favoured  creature,  like  a  pearl  in  a  dunghill. 

Sidney. 

Near  to  an  old  HI  favoured  castle  they  meant 
to  perform  their  unknightly  errand.  Sidney. 

If  a  man  had  but  an  HI  favoured  nose,  the  deep 
d sinkers  would  contrive  to  impute  the  cause  to 
the  prejudice  of  bit  education.  Smfi. 

I  v^  at  her  lsm.se  the  ho 
—  And  you  sped,  sir? 

 Very  rfl  favouredly. 

Snaktpenre,  if.  Kitet  of  Windsor. 
Tliey  would  not  mole  bold,  lis  cvrrv  whiTe  they 
do,  to  destroy  ill  formed  and  mis- dipped  produc- 
tion*. Locke. 
The  fabled  dragon  never  guarded  more 
"  an  be  hit  HI  got ^store. 
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«  car*  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  Us  HI  gotten  power, 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Adduon,  Cats, 
til  govem'd  passions  in  a  prince's  breast, 
Hazsrd  bis  private  and  the  publick  rest.     W otter. 

That  knowledge  of  tbeirs  is  very  superficial  and 
iff  grounded.  Dryden,  Dafrtmoy. 

Itt  grounded  passions  quickly  wear  away ; 
What's  built  upon  esteem  can  ne'er  decay.  WatmS. 

Hither,  of  M  join'd  sons  and  daughters  born. 
First  from  tbe  ancient  world  these  giants  came. 

tfUkm,  P.  L. 

Nor  has  he  cried  above  once  by  itt  judged  su- 
perfluity. Garth,  Otid. 

Did  you  never  tacts  delicious  drink  out  of  an 
HI  looked  vessel  ?  VKHrange. 

The  match  had  been  so  HI  made  for  Pteiiitus, 
that  bis  HI  led  life  would  have  tumbled  to  destruc- 
tion, bad  there  not  come  fifty  to  Ids  defence. 

Sidney. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  th<vw  itl  mnrvtl  marriage,  thou  snw'at, 
Where  good  with  bod  were  matcfa'd.  Hilton,  P.L. 

The  works  are  weak,  the  garrison  but  thin, 
Dispirited  with  frequent  overthrows, 
A I  nady  wavering  on  their  HI  mann'd  walls.  Dryd. 

He  will  not  bear  me  out ! 
Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead  ? 
Curb  their  HI  manner'd  seal.  Dryden. 

It  is  impossible  fur  tlie  mast  HI  minded,  ava- 
ricious, or  cunning  clergyman  to  do  the  least 
injustice  to  tbe  meanest  cottager,  m  any  bargain 
for  tytnes.  Sun/I. 

Soon  as  uY  ill  oroen'd  rumour  rsech'd  his  ear, 
Who  can  descrinc  uY  amassment  in  has  fsc*  ! 

Dryden. 

The  eternal  law  of  things  must  not  be  altered, 
to  comply  with  his  u7  ordered  choice.  Locke. 

When  you  expose  tbe  scene, 
Down  the  HI  organ'd  engines  fall, 
Oft*  By  the  vizards.  Steifl. 

For  Plrtbia  Sx'd  is  my  return  ; 
Better  at  home  my  ill  paid  pains  to  mourn, 
I'hxn  from  an  equal  here  sustain  the  publick  scorn. 

Dryden. 

There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike, 
Figures  ill  pair'd  and  similes  unlike.  Pope. 

Sjuru  lias  not  to  boast  of  such  a  woman  ; 
Nor  Troy  to  thank  her,  for  her  HI  plac'd  love. 

Dryden. 

I  shall  direct  you,  a  task  for  which  I  lake  my- 
self not  to  be  HI  qualified,  because  I  have  bad  op- 
portunities to  observe  the  follies  of  women,  ovnfi. 

Actions  are  pleasing  or  displeasing,  either  In 
themwlve*,  or  considered  as  a  means  to  a  greater 
and  more  desirable  end :  the  eating  of  a  well  sea- 
soned dish,  suited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  more  tbe 
mind,  by  Use  delight  itself  that  accompanies  tbe 
en  ling,  without  reference  to  any  other  end ;  to 
which  the  consideration  of  tbe  pleasure  there  is  in 
health  and  strength  may  add  a  new  gust,  able  to 
make  us  swallow  sn  ill  relished  potion.  Locke. 

Blushes,  HI  revtrain'd,  betray 
Her  thoughts  inuativa  on  tbe  bridal  day. 

Pope,  Odyitey. 

Behold  the  fruit  of  HI  rewarded  pain.  Dryden. 
The  god  inforrn'd 
This  HI  shnp'd  body  with  a  daring  soul.  Dryden. 

There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the  dishes  were 
HI  sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweetmeats  for  boys 
and  women;  but  little  of  solid  meat  for  men. 

DrV'Lrn . 

It  docs  not  belong  to  the  priest's  office  to  impose 
this  name  in  baptism  :  be  may  refuse  to  pronounce) 
tbe  same,  if  tbe  parents  give  them  ludicrous,  filthy, 
or  HI  sounding  names.  cty/tfe. 

fit  spirited  Wor'ater  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ?  Siniipmr,-. 

From  thy  foolish  heart,  vain  maid,  remove 
An  useless  sorrow,  and  an  HI  slarr'd  love.  Prior. 

Ab,  wby  th'  HI  suiting  pastime  must  I  try  ? 
To  gloomy  care  my  thoughts  alone  are  free : 
Itt  tbe  gay  sports  with  troubled  1 
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The  maid,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  rouU  with 

Fur  death  unfinished  and  tfltim'd  relief, 

Stood  sullen  to  her  suit.  Dryden,  Ovid. 

How  should  opinions,  thus  settled,  be  given  up, 
if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  interest  or  design,  as 
there  new  fails  to  be,  where  men  find  themselves 
it!  treated  ?  Locke. 

Ttnt  boldness  and  spirit  which  lads  get  amongst 
their  playfellows  at  school,  has  ordinarily  a  mn- 
ture  of  rudeness  and  iff  turned  confidence  ;  so  that 
these  misbecoming  and  disingenuous  wars  of  shift- 
ing  in  tbo  world  roust  be  unlearned.  IakIk. 
To  III.*  v.  a.  To  reproach.    A  northern 

word.   Grose.    It  is  also  u«cd  in  Scot. 

land.    Sec  Dr. 

in  voce. 

Il,  before  words  beginning  with  /,  stands 
for  in. 

Illa'cbrable.*  adj.  [illacerabilu,  Lat.] 
That  cannot  be  torn.  Cockeratn. 
Illa'crymable.  adj.  [illacrymabilis,  Lat.] 
Incapable  of  weeping.  Diet. 
Illa'fse.T  n.  t.  [Mapsut,  Lat.] 
1.  Gradual  emission  or  entrance  of  one 
thing  into  another. 

What  ravishing  transports  now 
Scite  on  that  intellect  !  how  doth  it  glow 
With  fresh  UUpset  of  the  purest  light. 

J.  llnllm  the  Death  of  Ld.  Hailing*,  1m.  Mus. 

(16S0.) 

The  proplx'tK  It  uVn/ues  eouM  never  grace  an  im- 
pure soul.  Spenser  on  Vutg.  Pryftft.  (I6fii,!-  p.  40. 

As  a  piece  of  iron  red  hot,  bjr  reason  of  list  if- 
Ittfitt  of  the  fire  into  it,  appears  all  over  like  fire  ; 
so  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  by  tbo  itlaptc  of  the 
.shall  be  all  OTer  divine. 


I  L  L 

llativM-  adj.  [Matiu,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
illation  or  conclusion. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  a 
mere  illative  necessity,  which  consists  only  in  the 
logical  consequence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  sod 
between  a  causal  ntissMti.whkh  efficiently  and  an- 
tecedently determines  and  put*  the  faculty  upon 
working.  South,  Scrm.  viii.»9. 

In  common  discourse  or  writing  such  casual 
particles  as/«r,  areas,*,  manifest  the  act  of  reason, 
log  as  well  as  the  Ulatwe  particles  then  and  lAcre- 
Jore.  "'•'?* 
That  which  denotes  il- 
lation or  conclusion 

This  [word]  roe  that 
relative,  and  an  illative 


I  L  L 

UleeiUy  struck  up,  contrary  to  (be  pre- 
conditions. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cases  afConsc.  D.  4.  C.  9. 

Ille'oalxess.*  n.  *.  [from  illegal.]  The 
state  of  being  illegal.  Scott. 
Illegibility.*  ».  *.  [from  illegible.]  In- 
capability of  being  read. 
ILLE  GIBLE,  adj.  [in  and  legibilu,  from 
lego,  Lat.]   That  cannot  be  read. 
The 

>•  riling*,  1 


on. 

at  leads  the  teat  In,  is  both  a 
e ;  referring  to  what  be  had 
words  j  and  inferring  a  ne- 


of  the  one  clause  upon  the 
other  :  "  Purge  out  the  old  leaven:  roa  Christ 
our  Passover  fa  sacrificed  for  us." 

Bp.  Hail,  Rem.  p.  186. 

I'll ati  vely.*  adv.  [from  Motive.]  By 
illation  or  conclusion 


luunonly  taken  iitaticeiy- 
Bp.  Richard**  m  Ike  0.  Tel.  p.  434, 


ternary  poured  the  ink-box  all  over  the 
and  so  defaced  them  that  they  were  made 


'>.  Sudden  attack  ;  casual  coming. 

Life  is  oft  preserved 
By  the  bold  swimmer  in  the  swift  i/Iapsc 

' '  nt  disastrous.  Tktmtm,  Summer. 

Passiou's  fierce  iffawe 
■»  fabric*. 

ride,  Pleas,  of  Jmag-  B.S. 
To  ILL  A'QUEATE.f  v.  a.  [illaqueo,  Lat.] 
To  entangle ;  to  entrap  ;  to  ensnare. 

Cockeratn 

I  am  illaaueated,  but  not  truly  captivated  lulo 
your  conclusion.  Mare,  Die.  Dialogues. 

They,  that  take  upon  them  to  be  the  only  ab- 
wlvcr*  from  sin,  are  themselves  held  fast  in  the 
uiato,  of  eternal  death ;  and  do  as  necessarily  Ula- 
•fucalc  all  others  therein  whom  they  proselyte  to 
dielr  religion.  Mare,  Anitd.  against  Idolatry,  Pref. 

Illaquka'tiox-T  "••»•  [from  Maaueate.] 
1.  The  act  of  catching  or  ensnaring. 

The  word  in  Matthew  doth  not  only  signify  sus- 
pension, or  pc  ndulous  tUaqueatkm,  but  aho  suffo- 
cation. Brown. 

Tlicy  wholly  gave  themselves  up  to  leam  to 
wrangle,  and  arts  of  ittaaueation. 

P.ctyn  to  Bp.  fMutstm,  JW.  F.j..  Our.  i.  Ma 

'I.  A  snare ;  any  thing  to  catch  another ; 

a  noose. 

ILLA'TION.f  »•  *•  [*7Ai/if >  Lat.]  Infer- 
ence ;  conclusion  drawn  front  premises. 

Which  might  be  inferred  by  tlmsc,  that  were 
rather  apt  to  make  evil  than  good  Hlolhms  of  our 


weeding.  B<rc^»,  Rep.  in  the  H.  of  Com.  5  Ja 
Ik-rein  there  seems  to  be  a  vwy  erroncc 


Aim  so  orders  tins  i 
uW-over  what 
of  the 


_  v«j  erroneous  Uta- 
of  God  unto  Cain,  con- 
bimself. 

Brawn,  Vulg.  F.rr. 

is  to 

there  is  in  each  link 


1LLATJDABLE.T  odj.  [Maudabilit,  Lat.] 
Unworthy  of  praise  or  commendation. 
This  word  is  not  coined  by  Milton ;  for 
it  exists  in  the  vocabularies  of  Cockeratn 
and  Bullokar,  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  Publication  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
IQaudabU,  nought  merits  but  dfaprsM.. 

Mititn,  P.  L. 

You,  my  lord,  have,  I  fear,  been  awed  into  a  re- 
straint of  your  genius  in  that  point,  by  thatil'- 
uuderitood,  (or  otherwise)  ill-grounded,  and  tf- 
iassilaUc  maiim  of  Mr.  Pope. 

For  fools  admire,  but  men  of  sense  approve. 

Dehmy,  Otter*,  en  Ld.  Orrery,  p.  109. 

Illa'udably.  adv.  [from  Maudable.]  Un- 
worthily ;  without  deserving  praise. 

It  it  natural  for  all  people  to  form,  not  ittnsrf- 
o%.  too  favourable  .judgement  of  their  own 
country.  Broome- 
Ille'cbbrous.*  adj.   [Mecebrotus,  Lat.J 
Full  of  allurements.    Not  in  use. 

Not  the  Ulerxtrfui  dcltvUiions  of  Venus,  but 
the  valiant  ocl»  and  wihie  aflaira  of  primi 

Sir  T.Etyat,  Coo.  fill.  19. 
The  study  is  elegant,  and  the  matter  iUccrieout, 
that  is  to  any,  tweie  to  the  reader. 

Sir  T.  Slyat,  Gat.  fui.  ISO.  b. 
ILLE'GAL.  adj.    [in  and  legalu,  Lat.] 
Contrary  to  law. 

No  potent  can  oblige  the  subject  agamn  law, 
unless  an  Megal  patent  paaaed  in  one  kingdom  can 
band  another,  and  not  Itself.  Surifi. 
I  iLLEOA'LlTY.t  »•         1°^   Fr.  Megolitl] 

Contrariety  to  law. 

He  wi-hed  ihein  to  ramvdt'T  whanoles  they  bad 
nnucd.  of  the  UU^alit:/  of  nil  those  COfntJlhuiuD*, 
and  of  the  uniustl«ablewess  of  all  the  proce«dm(rH 
by  virtue  of  them.  Ofaren  J...... 

After  the  rastoraUon  from  Die  ra|,tiv.ty,  down 
to  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  tbe'priesta  were  noto- 
riously generals,  soldiers,  judges,  statesmen,  and 
chief  ministers  of  state;  and  even  kings;  _w.tii.iut 
any  reproof  or  mark  of  uVegotty  taVco  iwoce  of  by 
our  Saviour,  or  his  Apostles;  just  a*  they  might 
be  teachers  in  the  synagogue,  and  doctors  of  the 
law.  But  they  enjoyed  none  of  these  posts  in 
right  of  their  priesthood ;  they  were  only  allowed 
to  them  as  to  any  other  qualified  Jew. 

Bp.  Story  m  the  Priesthood,  p.  S3. 

To  Ille'oalkk.*  v.  a.  [in  and  legalize.] 

To  render  illegal. 
iLLE'oALLY.f  adv.   [from  illegal.]   In  a 
contrary  to  law. 


Illb'oibly.*  adv.  [from  illegible.]    In  n 

manner  not  to  be  read. 
Illegitimacy,  n.  s.    [from  illegitimate.] 

Slate  of  bastardy. 
ILLEGITIMATE^  adj.  [in  and  legitime, 

Lat.] 

1.  Unlawfully  begotten ;  not  begotten  in 
wedlock. 

Grieve  not  at  your  state ; 
For  all  tbe  world  is  ^legitimate.  Oearetmd. 

Being  illegitimate,  I  was  deprived  of  that  endear- 
ing tenderness  and  uncommon  satisfaction,  w-lneh 
a  good  man  finds  in  Lbo  love  and  conversation  of  a 
parent.  Jddison,  Spett. 

2,  Not  genuine.   See  the  second  sense  of 
Illeuitimatiok.    Not  noticed  by  Dr. 


To  Illeoi'timatb.*  v.  a.  [from  tbe  ad- 
jective.] To  render  illegitimate;  to 
prove  a  person  illegitimate. 

The  cardinal,  his  uncle,  would  flrtt  have  ttagpti- 
mated  him. 

Sir  JI.  Wef/en  It  Sir  S.  Bacon,  Rem.  p.  479. 
You  will  be  the  instruments  of  giving  being  to 
illegitimated  issue,  who  arc  born  to  shame  and  oon- 
tctnpu  B]i.  Burnet,  Serm.  p.  S33. 

Born  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour  and  to  afflu- 
ence, he  was  in  two  months  illegitimated  by  ibe 
parliament.  JMitaMt,  Life  of  Sazw 

Illegitimately,  adv.  [from  illegitimate.] 

Not  begotten  in  wedlock. 
Illegitim A'nos.t  n.  t.  [from  Mcgitimate.] 

1.  The  state  of  one  not  begotten  in  wed- 
lock. 

Richard  III.  bad  a  resolution,  out  of  his  hatred 
to  both  his  breduen,  to  disable  their  issues,  upon 
false  and  incompetent  preteata,  the  one  of  attain- 
der, the  other  of  illegitimatitn.  Bacon- 

2.  Want  of  genuineness. 
Many  such  like  pieces,  which,  neither  in  their 

sense  nor  idiom  agreeable  with  the  tunes  they  pre- 
tend to,  do  bear  in  their  very  fronts  tbe  appannt 
brands  of  iilegitimation. 

Dean  Martin,  Lett.  (1S63.)  p.  57. 

Ille'viable.  adv.  [lever.  Fr.]    That  can- 
not be  levied  or  exacted. 
He  rectified  the  method  of  collecting  his  revenue, 
'  obsolete  and  dleviaUe  parts  of  charge. 


Illea'ced  *  adj.    Having  an  ordinary  or 
ugly  face. 

Then  can  be  term  his  dirty  ilt-fit'd  bride 
Lady,  and  oueen,  and  virgin  deified ! 

Bp.  HaU,  Sat.  1.  7. 

Illfa'voubed.  adj.  Deformed. 

O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ttt.Javour'd  faults 
idrcdpo 


Look 


in  three  hi 


and  itl-fatvuredly,  as 


iLLFA'VOUREDLY.f  adv. 

1.  With  deformity. 

Make  them  look  so  rustily 
might  well  become  such  wearer.. 

Sidney,  Arcad.  b.  I . 
Dcstb  doth  play  die  fool  widi  thee ; 
Shewing  his  teeth,  laughing  ill-faivurdlu. 

Danes,  H  it's  Pilgrim,  Sign.  P.  4. 
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ILL 


A  practice,  which,  duly  wen  Into,  and  stripped 
of  iti  hypocritical  Mind*,  could  not  but  look  very 
odiously  and  iU-favmredly.     South,  Stem,  ii-  US. 

2.  Roughly;  ruggedly;  iu  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

He  shook  him  wry  iB.farourcilly  for  the  rim, 
rigtng  through  the  scry  bowels  of  his  country,  and 
plundering  all  wheresoever  be  cam*.  fal. 
iLLFA'vouneoNKas.t  n.  t.  Deformity. 

Tba  cbaeka  and  the  neck  —  might  grace  and 
beautify  the  i/V-frrounrn'rifir  of  lilt  rest. 

Harmar,  Tram,  of  Beta't  Serm.  (Ij87)  p.  176. 

ILLI'BERALt  adj.  [iUiberalU.'LtA.] 

1 .  Not  noble ;  not  ingenuous. 

The  charity  of  moat  man  is  grown  so  cold,  and 
their  religion  ao  illiberal  Xing  Charles. 

2.  Not  munificent ;  not  generous ;  sparing. 

Yet  subsist  they  did,  and  well  too :  an  argu- 
ment that  thai  earth  did  not  deal  out  their  nourish- 
ment with  an  ovenuinr.fr.  ardlAcrat  liand. 

Woodward,  Nat.  Hist. 

3.  Mean;  homely. 

lucre  b  no  art,  neither  liberal  nor  illiberal,  but 
it  comclh  from  Ood,  and  Icadcth  to  (iod. 

Fatktrby,  etthtom.  (ICSS.Jp.  172. 


ILLIBERA'MTY.  » 

from  illiberal.] 

1.  Meanneu  of  mind. 

2.  Parsimony; 
nificence. 

theWbild 


s.    [illiberalitas,  Lat. 


it  of  mu- 


Illi'bebali.y.  adv. 


Y.  adv.  [from 
j  meanly. 


in  allowance  toward* 
errour,  and  acquaints 

Bacon. 

illiberal,]  Disin- 


One  that  had  been  bountiful  only  upon  surprize 
and  incoguancy,  illiberally  retract*.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ILLI'CIT.  adj.  [UUcitut,  Lat.  iUicite,  Fr.] 
Unlawful ;  as,  an  illicit  trade. 

Illi'citly.*  oafo.  [from  illicit.]  Unlaw- 
fully. 

Illi'citvess.*  «.  $.  [from  illicit.]  Un- 
lawfulness. 

Illi'citous.*  adj.  [Ulieilut,  Lat.]  Unlaw- 
ful. This  is  the  old  adjective,  and  is 
found  in  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood.  Il- 
licit is  modern. 

To  Ir.Ll'oilTEN.t  v.  a.  [in  and  lighten.] 
To  enlighten ;  to  illuminate.  A  word,  I 
believe,  only  in  Ralegh,  Dr.  Johnson 
says.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  appears 
to  have  been  common. 

Corporeal  light  cannot  be,  because  then  it  would 
not  pierce  the  air,  nor  diaphooou*  bodies ;  and  yet 
etcry  day  we  tee  the  air  illighiened.  Hategh. 

This  tale  come*  to  Chrysostome  by  a  third  per- 
lon,  not  by  the  iUightened  mint  himself. 

Sheldon,  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  (1616,'!  p.  78. 

To  iSifhten  every  one  that  cotneth  into  it,  (the 
world.) 

Calaber,  Gad's  Eye  upon  lirael,  (1645,)  Pref. 
IWghsentd  minds  we  a  greater  lustre  in  know, 
ledge  than  in  the  fine  gold. 

Bp.  Reynoldi  en  the  Msnioiu,  ch.  37. 

1LLI1VIITABLE.  adj.  [in  and  lima,  Lat.] 
That  cannot  be  bounded  or  limited. 

Although  in  adoration  of  idols  unto  the  subtiler 
heads,  the  worship  jierhaps  might  be  symbolical ; 
yet  was  the  idolatry  dared  in  the  people,  whose 
credulity  is  illimitable,  and  who  way  be  made  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  is  God.  Broun. 

With  what  an  awful  world-revolting  power, 
Were  firs*  th"  unwieldy  planets  launcit'd  along 
The  mimilabtt  void !  I*o»s»»n,  Summer. 

Illi'mitably.  adv.  [from  illimitable.'} 
Without  susceptibility  of  bounds. 


Illimita'tion.*   n.  i.    [from  illimited.] 
What  admits  of  no  certain  determination. 

The  ittimitatim  of  age,  and  the  miseries  that  at- 
tend it.  Bp.  Halt,  Balm  of  Citead,  of  Old  Age ,  \.  I . 

iLLi'MiTED-f  adj.  [in  and  limes,  Latin, 
illimitf,  Fr.]  Unbounded;  interminable. 
They  saw  his  power  itlimiud  and  irresistible. 

Bp.  Hall,  CmtempL  B.  4. 
In  the  former  parts,  the  omnipotence  of  a  Chris- 
tian suffered  no  restraint;  it  was  illimited,  u neon- 
fined  Hates,  Rem.  p.  15(6. 

Neither  doth  the  use  or  exercise  of  this  domi- 
nion depend  upon  any  one,  ao  as  to  receive  any 
direction  or  regulation,  or  to  render  any  account 
of  the  administration  of  it;  as  being  UUmiled,  ab- 
solute, and  supreme ;  and  so  the  fountain  from 
whence  all  dominion  in  any  other  is  derived. 

Pcarren  en  the  Creed,  Art.  I . 

Illi'mitkdxbas.  n.s.  [from  illimited.]  Ex> 
emptiou  from  all  bounds. 

The  sbvilutcmts  and  illimUedneu  of  hiscorn- 
miuuon  was  generally  much  spoken  of.  OarrisoVnt. 

Illi'tbracy.*  b.s.  [from  illiterate.]  Want 
of  learning. 

As  [  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  tenm- 
ing ;  so  what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may 
have  been  ibe  many  blunders  and  itHteraciet  of  the 
fint  publishers  of  his  works.    Pope,  Pref.  to  Shots. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  indigence  and 
HHttracy.  Wart  an.  Hilt.  E.  P.  if.  431. 

Illi'tbral.*  adj.  [in  and  literal.]  Not 
literal. 

Descending  under  the  earth,  is  a  translation 
most  of  all  unexsct  and  \SUtsmi* 
Dr.  Dawson,  Textt  an  the  Zagat,  r]-c.  1 76.5,  p.  9.5 1. 

ILLITERATE*  adj.  [illiterattu,  Lat.] 
1.  Unlettered;  untaught;  unlearned;  un- 
enlightened by  science:   applied  to 


The  duke  was  dtileraU,  yet  bad  learned  at  court 
to  supply  bis  own  defects,  by  the  drawing  unto 
him  uf  the  best  instruments  of  experience.  U'otton. 

The  Utiternte  writer,  empirick  like,  applies 
To  minds  drieas'd  unsafe  chance  remedies  : 


Use  learn'd  in  schools,  where  knowledge  Em 
began, 

Studies  with  care  th*  anatomy  of  man  ; 
Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  reactions  in  their  cause, 
And  fame  from  science,  not  from  fortune  draws. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  not  onlj^hc 
learned  and  the  wise,  but  the  Ignorant  and  iOilerate, 
embraced  torments  and  death.  TiUotf-n . 

2.  Unlearned;  rude;  barbarous;  applied 
to  things. 

There  are  in  many  places  heresy,  and  blasphemy, 
and  impeitinency.  and  Uhlcrale  rudenesses. 

Bp.  Taylor  on  Estempore  Prayer. 

Illi'terateness.  ».  i.  [from  illiterate.] 
Want  of  learning;  ignorance  of  science. 

Many  acquainted  nidi  ebytuhtry  but  by  report, 
have,  from  the  UlUerateness  and  impostures  of  those 
that  pretend  skill  in  it,  entertained  an  ill  opinion 
of  the  art.  Boyle. 

Illi'terature.-J'  «.  *.  [in  and  literature.] 
Want  of  learning. 

Hie  more  usual  causes  of  this  deprivation  are 
want  of  holy  orders,  ttfuVrsluir,  or  inability  for  the 
discharge  of  dial  sacred  function,  and  irrcliguxi. 

Ayltffe,  Parer^n. 
Tbey,  who  In  their  present  ilhlerature  were  so 
prone  to  sedition,  —  would  be  much  more  so  if 
heated  by  bookish  speculations. 

L.  Addison,  H'cU  Bartary,  (1671,)  Pref. 
If  the  historian  intended  hereby  to  arraign  the 


p.  63. 


Ill-livzd.*  adj.  [ill  and  live.]  Leading 
a  wicked  life. 

How  too  like  is  this  crackt  bell  to  a  scandalous 
And  Ht-lired  teacher  f  His  culling  is  honourable, 
bis  noise  is  heard  far  enough ;  but  the  flaw,  which 
is  noted  In  his  life,  mars  his  doctrine,  and  offends 
those  ears  which  cite  would  take  pleasure  in  his 
teaching.  Bp.  Halt,  Occas.  UetiU.  $  56. 

ILLS  A 'TU  RE.  n.        [ill  and  nature.] 
I    Habitual  malevolence;  want  of  hu- 
manity. 

Ill  nature  inclines  a  man  to  those  actions  that 
thwart  and  sour  and  disturb  confersalion,  and 
consists  of  a  proneucss  to  do  ill  bums,  attended 
with  a  secret  joy  upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief 
tlsst  befals  another,  and  of  an  utter  insensibility  of 
any  kindness  dooc  him.  South. 

Illna't/ured.  adj.  [from  illnaiure.] 

1.  Habitually  malevolent;  wanting  kind- 
ness or  good  will ;  mischievous ;  desirous 
of  another's  evil. 

These  ill  qualities  denominate  a  person  u7- 
natured ,  tbey  being  such  as  make  liim  grievous  and 
uneasy  to  all  whom  he  deals  and  associates  himself 
with.  South. 

Stay,  silly  bird,  th'  Wnatur'i  task  refine ; 
Nor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 

Addison,  Ovid. 

It  might  be  one  of  those  iBnatured  beings  who 
are  at  enmity  with  mankind,  and  do  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  filling  them  with  groundless  terrors. 

^uertary. 

2.  Philips  applies  it  to  land.  Untraclable ; 
not  yielding  to  culture. 

The  fondly  studious  of  increase, 
Rjcb  foreign  mold  an  their  sttitalstr'd  land 
Induce.  1'tuJipi. 
Illna'turedly.  adv.  [from  illnaturtd.]  In 

a  peevish,  froward  manner. 
Illna'turedness.  ii.  i.  [from  illnalured.] 

Want  of  a  kindly  disposition. 
I'llneas.  n.  j.  [from  ill.] 
1.  Badness  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind, 
natural  or  moral. 

He  thai  has  Ma  chains  knocked  off,  and  the 
prison-doors  set  open,  is  perfectly  at  liberty, 
though  Ids  preference  be  determined  to  stay,  by 
the  iB/uu  of  the  weather.  Locke. 

3.  Sickness ;  malady ;  disorder  of  health. 

On  the  Lord's  day  which  taamediately  pn 
bit  iUneu,  he  had  received  the  sacrament. 


H.  Warton,  Specimen  of  Burnet' t 


Since  the  account  her  majesty  received  of  the 
insolent  faction,  during  her  late  illneu  at  Winder, 
she  bath  bum  willing  to  see  them  deprived  of  power 
to  do  mischief.  Sinfl. 
3.  Wickedness. 

Thou  would  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  Utneu  should  attend  it,    SKaktpcarc,  Marte.'h. 

ILLO  GICAL,  adj.  [in  and  logical.] 
I.  Ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  rules  of 
reasoning. 

One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson 
so  bold  and  Mogicat  in  the  dispute,  as  forced  him 
to  say  Ire  bad  never  met  with  a  roan  of  more  per- 
tinacious confidence,  and  less  abilities.      It'att  ,n. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  reason. 

Reason  'cannot  dispute  and  make  an  inference 
so  utterly  illogical.  Decay  of  JHety. 

Illo'gically.T  adv.  [from  illogical.]  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  laws  of  argu- 
ment. 

The  arguments,  which  bear  hardest  upon  So- 
cinus,  are  such  as  are  taken  from  those  Scriptures, 
which,  beyond  all  possibility  of  rational  contra- 
diction, declare  the  pre-eiistence  and  precedent 
being  of  Christ  to  his  conception,  such  as  Jofot, 
viii.  58.  "  Glorify  me,  O  Father,  with  the  glory 
30  2 
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which  I  bad  with  thee,  before  the  world  wm  ;" 
which  all  Uh  Sconiana  in  the  world  could  never 
yet  pi  re  »njr  clear,  proper,  and  natural  exposition 
of;  but  unnaturally  and  Hhficullu  pervert  and 
distort  liu.ni,  in  deSance  of  kih,  and  reason,  and 
all  Uk  received  ways  of  interpretation. 

South,  Serm.  iii.  359. 

Illo'gicalness.*  tt.  *.  [from  Magical.] 
Contrariety  to  the  rules  of  reason. 
The  itlogkalnca  of  the  inference. 

I/ammatut,  V orki,  iv.  5-46. 

Iix-stahred.*  adj.  [///  and  star.]  In- 
fluenced by  evil  stars  with  respect  to 
fortune ;  unlucky. 

O,  HUUnrrd  lor  cm !  what  avails  it  me 
To  liavc  thy  lore  ?  t'lurc  mine,  what  I  wots  it  thee  ? 

Fanshaw,  Tr.  of  I'ailvr  Fulo. 
M-afarrV  birds  that  likening,  iwt  adoiir'd. 

Sinutone,  Etc?-  6. 

To  iLLU'DE-t  V-  [Uluder,  Fr.  illttdo, 
Lat.]  To  deceive ;  to  mock  ;  to  impose 
on  ;  to  play  upon  ;  to  torment  by  some 
contemptuous  artifice  of  mockery. 

Sometime!  athwart,  sometimes  be  slrook  him 
strait. 

And  folsed  oft  his  blow,  t'  Ulude  him  with  such  bait. 

Sjienur,  F.  Q. 

If  the  aoliuumcM  of  this*  rock*  do  not  Ulude  me. 

,Tr.  of  Don  Quit.  in.  1 

In  rain  we  - 
White  iu  circi 
Er'n  Into  fancy 'd 
thought. 

To  Iulu'me.  v.  a.  [illuminer,  Fr.] 
1.  To  enlighten  ;  to  illuminate. 
When  yon  same  star,  that's 

pole 

Had  made  hii  course,  X'  illume  that  part  of  heav'n, 
Where  now  it  bums.  £to**prarr,  Hamltl. 

1.  To  brighten  ;  to  adorn. 

i  fluid  gold,  bis 


to  be  brought 
our  vaoquish'd 

Prior. 


To  ILLU'MIXATE.  v. 
lumen,  Lat.] 

1.  To  CDligbten;  to  supply  with  light. 

Do  thou  vouchsafe,  with  Uiy  love-kindling 
To  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyn.  Spenser. 

No  painting  can  be  seen  in  full  perfection,  but 
as  all  nature  ts  illuminated  by  a  single  light. 

He  made  Uk  stars, 
And  set  litem  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
To  Utummtte  the  earth  and  rule  the  night. 

Afifto*,  P.  L. 
Reason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply 
Than  that  the  sun  Uhtmhuttet  the  sky  ; 
Than  thai  night  rises  from  his  absent  ray, 
And  his  returning  lustre  kindles  day  ?  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfires. 

3.  To  enlighten  intellectually  with  know- 
ledge or  grace. 

Solan  had  no  power  to  abuse  die  illuminated 
world  with  hit  imposture*.  Sandys,  7Va<Wj. 

When  lie  illuminates  the  mind  with  supernatural 
light,  he  does  not  eiuoguiah  that  which  is  natural, 

Locke. 

t.  To  adorn  with  pictures  or  initial  letters 
of  various  colours. 

j.  To  illustrate. 

My  health  is  insufficient  to  amplify  these  re- 
marks, and  to  >l>iiim»ntr  the  several  pages  with  va- 
riety of  examples.  trails. 

Illu'misatk.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  En- 
lightened. 
That  famous  and  truly  Wuminate  doctor,  Francis 

° <lB^HM,  Ernst.  D.  I.  E.  7. 


brother  ' 

B.  Jmmn,  Fas. 
He  liatli  an  understanding  so  illuminate,  as  he 
is  like  to  pros  e  the  best  sdiolar  of  all  bis  brethren. 
Ituringim,  Br.  View  of  the  Church,  p.  96. 

Illi/mikate.*  h.  s.  One  pretending  to 
be  enlightened  with  superior  knowledge ; 
as  certain  hercticks  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, called  i/iuminali,  affected  to  be; 
and  as  other  fanciful  persons,  the  her- 
philosophcrs,  called  Rosierusi- 
—  ?s  denominated.  In 
our  own  times,  we  have  had  illuminali, 
so  calling  themselves,  assembling,  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  to  promote 
plans  against  religion  and  social  order ; 
and  endeavouring,  by  every  method,  to 
seduce  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  as 
well  as  the  rich  and  learned,  into  their 
secret  machinations.  England  soon  dis- 
covered, that  these  mock  philosophers 
offered  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  and 
darkness  visible  instead  of  one  cheering 
ray  of  light.  Their  execrable  labours 
have  been  here  exposed  to  detestation 
and  contempt ;  but  Europe  yet  mourns 
over  the  misery  aud  ruin  which  those 
labours  have  occasioned.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  illuminate,  as  a  noun  sub- 
stantive, in  our  language,  is  very  old  in 
a  sense  of  contempt  or  reprehension; 
implying,  that  those  who  assumed  the 
name,  took  too  much  upon  them. 

Another  pestilent  sect  there  was,  not  long  since, 
ofil/umrnjati  in  Arragon,  whose  founders  were  • 
In  uncritical  crew  of  their  priests ;  who,  eltLxting 
in  litem  self  es  and  their  followers  a  certain 
cal  purity,  fell  suddenly 
of  justifying  bestiality. 

StrE. 

These  new  Mumisuilei 
with  them. 

H'attan,  QuW/aVrrs  if  Stole,  ( 1 6X32,)  p.  4* 
Not  unlike  the  refined  and  quaiot  illuminates  of 
our  time.  /.«,.  BUue  of  Br.  Beauty  p.  15. 

Such  Uluaiinatet  are  our  cla»k-al  brethren  ! 

UminUticu,  AIV.  to  Cses.  (16*50  P-  '6- 

ILLUMINA  TI.*   [Latin.]    See  the 

substantive  Illuminate. 
Illumina'tion.  «.  *.  [illuminatio,  Latin  ; 
illumination,  Fr.  from  illuminate.'] 

1.  Hie  act  of  supplying  with  light. 

2.  That  which  gives  light. 

The  sun  is  but  a  hody^llightened,  and  an  tfhs- 
minalion  created.  Ralegh,  Hist 


ILL 

Txf.c'MiNATlVE.  adj.  [itluminatif,  Fr.  from 
illuminate.]  Having  the  power  to  give 
light. 

What  make*  itself  and  other  things  l»  teen, 
being  accompanied  by  light,  is  called  lire :  what 
admita  the  iltuminatm  action  of  fire,  and  is  not 
seen,  la  sailed  air.  Dighy  an  Bodies. 

iLt-tr'MisATOK.t  n.  *.  [from  illuminate.] 

1.  One  who  gives  light. 

Chaucer,  writing  Ills  poesies  in  English,  is  of 
some  called  the  first  illuminator  of  the  English 
tongue.        VmUfan,  Hest.  of  Tire.  Inuil.  eh.  7. 

2.  Otic  whose  business  it  is  to  decorate 
books  with  pictures  at  the  beginning  of 
cliaptcrs. 

Ittutninntors  of  manuscripts  borrowed  their  title 
from  the  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth 
to  his  work.  Felton. 

To  iLLu'MiN'B.f  t'.  a.  [illumincr,  French.] 
1.  To  enlighten ;  to  supply  with  light. 
His  understanding  was  Slummed  with  the  I 


3.  Festal  lights  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy. 
Flow'rs  are  strew 'd,  and  Lamps  in  order  plac'd, 


t. 


Price,  Prince  Henry' $  Annitxr.  (1613.)  p.  lif. 

To  conltrm  bis  words,  ouUtcw 
Millions  of  flaming  swords  drawn  from  the  t 
Of  mighty  choiubims :  llie  sudden  blare 
Far  round  iltumin'd  bell.  MUla 

Wliat  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine  /  what  is  low,  raise  and  support! 


P.  I.. 


P.  I. 


ftp*. 


grae'd. 

Vryden,  Pert. 

Brightness ;  splendour. 
The  illuminators  of  manuscripts  borrowed  their 
title  from  the  Ulumijuuien  which  a  bright  genius 
grveth  to  his  work.  Fdton  on  the  Cuvuickt. 

5.  Infusion  of  intellectual  light ;  know- 
ledge or  grace. 

Hymns  and  psalars  arc  such  kinds  of  prayer  aa 
arc  not  conceived  upon  a  sudden ;  but  framed  by 
meditation  beforeband,  or  by  prophetical  uVumnsa- 
lion  are  inspired.  Htvoker. 

We  have  forms  of  prayer  imploring  God's  aid 
and  blessing  for  the  bVitminnrion  of  our  labours, 
and  the  turning  them  into  good  and  holy  uses. 

Baton. 

No  holy  passion,  no  iffwwiiisotaois,  no  inspiration, 
can  be  now  a  sufficient  commissi un  to  warrant 


2.  To  decorate ;  to  adorn. 

To  Cato,  Virgil  paid  one  honest  line  ; 
O  let  my  country's  friends  illumine  mine. 

ILLU'SION.  n.  t.  [illutio,  Latin ; 
French.]    Mockery ;  false  show ; 
terfeit  appearance ;  crrour. 

That,  distill'd  by  magtck  ffigltts, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprighta, 
As,  by  die  strengtli  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

There  wanted  not  son 
have  persuaded  him  that  all  was 

Bacon,  Hen,  VII. 

So  oft  they  fell 
Into  the  same  Htutiem ;  not  as  man, 
Whom  Ibey  triumph'd,  once  laps'd.  MiUm,  P.  L. 

pretended  iitabilily  ,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general  aud  prevailing  illusitn.  Atltrlmr'j. 

Many  are  the  Ulusutm  by  which  tlie  enciuv 
endeavours  to  dm  men  into  security,  and  defeat 
their  salvation.  Xagen. 

To  dream  once  more  I  close  my  willing  eyes  ; 
Ye  soft  illuMunt,  dear  deceits,  arise  !  Pope. 

We  must  use  some  UluMon  to  render  a  pastor.U 
delightful  j  and  this  consists  in  exposing  the  best 
side  only  of  a  shepherd's  life,  and  in  concealing  its 
miseries.  Pope. 

It.tu'sive.  adj.  [from  illtuut,  Lat.]  De- 
ceiving by  false  show. 

niumoe  dreams  in  inystick  forms  expran. 


While  the  fond  soul 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  points  the  illunoe  form.      Thornton,  Spring. 

Illu'sively.*  adv.  [from  illusive. ]   In  a 

deccptious  manner. 
Illu'sivexess.*  n.  s.  [from  illative.]  De- 
ception ;  false  appearance.  Ath. 
Illusory. 
Lat.  illusoire, 
ulent. 

Subtility,  in  those  who  make  profession  to  teach 
or  defend  truth,  liatb  passed  for  a  virtue ;  a  virtue 
indeed,  which,  consisting  for  the  most  part  in 
nothing  but  the  fallacious  and  Ulutaru  use  of 
or  deceitful  terms,  it  only  fit  to 


t.  adj.  [from  in  and  tutoriut, 
usoire,  Fr.]    Deceiving;  fraud- 
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To  ILLU'STR ATELf  v.  a.  [iUustro,  Lat, 

illustrer,  Fr.] 
1.  To  brighten  with  light. 

Then  In  u>  borrow  from  the  glorious  tun 
r  this  act. 


,  So*vs  of  lie  Soul,  i.  ii.  7. 
t  by  ibe  sun,  it  [the  (rant  of  the 
house]  might  yield  lbs  more  graceful  aspect. 

tt'ottiM  Oft  ^IrehCivture, 

2.  To  brighten  with  honour. 

Miner  to  ma  of  glury !  wbotn  their  hate 
Illustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 
Given  roe  to  quell  their  pride.        Milton,  P.  L. 

Hie*  she  cnroll'd  her  gartev'd  knight*  among, 
Illuitratittg  lha  noble  list.  Phili[ts. 

3.  To  explain;  to  clear  ;  to  elucidate. 

Autbours  take  up  popular  conceits,  and  from 
tradition  unjustifiable,  or  false,  iUtutnue  matter* 
of  undeniable  truth.  /rroirm. 
Illustra'tios.  n.  s.  {illustration,  Fr. 
from  illustrate.]  Explanation ;  eluci- 
dation ;  exposition.  It  is  seldom  used 
in  its  original  signification  for  material 
brightness. 

Whoever  looks  aboot  him  will  find  maojr  living 
Uhutnlvmt  of  thia  emblem.  L'EUrange. 

Space  and  duration,  being  idea*  that  have  lome. 
thing  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature, 
the  cutiipsriug  Itiem  oiw  with  another  may  perhaps 
be  of  me  for  their  Mmtmtvm.  Ltelte. 
Ix,Lu'»TRATivs.t  adj.  [from  illustrate.] 
Having  the  quality  ot  elucidating  or 
clearing. 

They  play 
argumentation 
tbo  people. 

Purging  and  pruning  with  all  industry, 
Wlial's  dead  nr  useless,  less  demonstrati™--, 
What'*  doll  or  flaccid,  nought  tSuMrofiM. 

Mart,  SoHg  vf  the  Saul,  i. 

We  ihould  uippoN  this  alto  an  additional 

Illu'strativbly.  adv.  [from  illustrative.] 
By  way  of  explanation. 

Tiring*  are  many  times  delivered  hieroglyphi- 
eally,  tneUphorically,  iltustrotitwiy,  and  not  with 
reference  to  action.  Brawn,  Vulg.  Err. 

Illu'strator.*  n.  s.  [Latin  ;  illustrateur, 
Fr.]     One  who  illustrates,  brightens, 
clears,  or  beautifies.  Cotgrave. 
The  right  gracious  Hiustrator  of  virtue. 

Ckanman,  Sonnets  at  the  ewt  of  his  Homer. 

ILLU'STRIOUS.t  adj.  [Ulnttris,  Latin, 
Ulustre,  Fr.  And  our  own  word  was  .it 
first  illustre.  "  You  may  be  an  ornament 
to  that  illustre  familye."  Lett,  in  1566. 
Sidney  State- Pap.  vol.  i.p.9.] 

1.  Bright;  shining. 

Shaking  hit  illustrious  tresses. 

SWyr,  Owid.  B.  9. 

His  locks  bahind, 
fltuttrimu  an  hi*  shoulder*  fledge  with  wing*, 
I  jiy  waring  round .  AfHtms,  P.  L. 

2.  Conspicuous ;  noble  ;  eminent  for  ex 
cellence. 

In  other  language*  the  most  illustrious  titles  are 
derived  from  thing*  •acred.  South. 

Of  every  nation,  each  illustrious  name, 
Such  toys  as  those  have  cheated  into  fame. 

Drydeu,  Jup. 

Itttr'sTRiousLY.  adv.  [from  illustrious.') 
Conspicuously ;  nobly  ;  eminently. 

He  <li  plained  not  to  apprar  at  festival  rnter. 


•11. 


that 

feat  hit  charity. 


Urwuxy  uiniil- 

Atterbury. 


iLtuxr/Rious.*  adj.  [in  and  luxurious.'] 
Not  luxurious. 

The  widow  Vanborarlgh  and  her  two  daughters 
quitted  the  iltuiurims  noil  of  their  native  country, 
for  the  more  elegant  pleasures  of  the  English 
court.  Lit.  Orrery  en  Sit*/.,  p.  104. 

Ill-will.*  n.  s.  [ill  and  will.]  Dispo- 
sition to  envy  or  hatred. 

Thereby  he  may  gather 

and  to  remove  it. 


Slialctytart,  A',  flirt.  ///• 
Has.  Why  look  you  so  upon  rnc? 
Pheh.  For  no  ill-Kill  I  bear  you. 

Shakipeare,  As  you  lite  U. 

Ill-wi'llxk.*  n.  s.  One  who  wishes  or 
intends  ill  to  another. 

If  I  wen  a  man,  I  would  fight  for  you ;  sure 
you  have  some  ill-vmllers ,  I  would  »l«y  t" 
Jteaum.  and  ft  Cupid's 
Having  usually  many  w7< 
affected  malecrmtcnts.         Ilarrom,  Works,  i.  93. 

rst.    Contracted  from  I  am. 

Im  is  used  commonly,  in  composition,  for 
in  before  mute  letters.  What  is  im  in 
Latin,  when  it  is  not  negative,  is  often 
era  in  French ;  and  our  writers,  as  the 
Latin  or  French  occurs  to  their  minds, 
use  im  or  em.-  formerly  im  was  more 
common,  and  now  em  seems  to  prevail. 

l'MAGE.  n.  t.  [image,  Fr.  imago,  Lat.] 

1 .  Any  corporeal  representation, generally 
used  of  statues  ;  a  statue  ;  a  picture. 
Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ? 

St.  Matt.  sxii.  SO. 
The  one  is  too  like  an  iuutge,  and  says  nothing  ; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady'*  oldest  son,  ever 


You  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast, 
To  all  the  world  uVustrumsly  are  lost.  Pope. 
Illu'striousnrss.  n.  t.  [from  illustrious.') 


Thy  brother  I, 
Even  like  a  atony  image,  cold  and  numb.  Snaksp. 

The  image  of  n  deity  may  be  a  proper  object 
for  that  which  is  but  the  iwagrof  a  religion.  South , 

Stilt  must  I  be  ujrbraided  with  your  line ; 
Hut  your  late  brother  did  not  prise  me  loss, 
Because  I  could  not  boom  of  images. 

2.  An  idol ;  a  false  god. 
Manasseh  set  the  carved 

2  Cam.  zxxiii.  7. 

3.  A  copy  ;  representation  ;  likeness. 

Long  msy'st  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  istogeand  renew  his  gloric* !  Shaktp. 

I  have  bew apt  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  hi*  images  t 
But  now  two  mirroura  of  hi*  princely  semblance 
Arc  crack 'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  deatlt, 

Shahspeare,  Rich.  til. 

He  made  u*  to  lilt  ijiWiT       ^^reL1  : 
Tout  i>iutge  is  trie  *onl,  anil  Utat  uluat  be, 
Or  not  the  maker's  image,  or  be  free.  J>ryrini. 

4.  Semblance  ;  show ;  appearance. 

Deny  tospeak  with  me?   Hey 're  aid 
weary, 

They  have  travel  I'd  all  night !  Mere  fetches. 
The  images  of  revolt.  Shaltspeare,  A'.  Lear. 

'Iliii;  U  the  man  should  do  tbo  bloody  deed  t 
The  iasetge  of  a  wicked  heinous  fau  It 
Lives  in  bit  eye.  .S'Wjpeore,  K.  John. 

The  (bee  «fthicjr«  a  frightful  ,maxf  bears, 

Irryden,  JEn* 

5.  An  idea ;  a  represenution  of  any  thing 
to  the  mind ;  a  picture  drawn  in  the 
fancy. 

Theresas*  of  the  jest 
I'll  shew  you  here  at  large.  Shtlapeare. 

Outcasts  of  mortal  race !  can  we  conceive 
/iroi^r  of  aught  delightful,  soft,  or  great  ?  Prior.l 

When  we  speak  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  angle*, 
we  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
thousand  angles; but  tl 


;  sick,  they're 


we  cannot  distinguish  by  fancy  from  tbe  image  uf 
a  figure  that  has  nine  buruln.il  ani(le*.  Watts. 

I'MAOK-woRsnip.*  n.  s.    The  worship  of 
images  or  idols. 

Tticy  are 
are  startled  at  tmage-utrship- 

Tnr/f  >,  Popery  truly  stated,  P.  i. 

In  767  another  council  met  at  Constantinople 
first,  and  was  afterward*  translated  to  Nice,  in 
which  tbe  decree  of  the  former  synod  was  ex- 
ploded, and  image-mrship  first  established  in  the 
church,  Tlsi*  council  was  called,  by  the  empress 
Irene,  a  bigolled  image-worshipper. 

Bp.  Bull,  Corrupt,  of  the  Ch.  <f  Rome. 

To  I'm  age.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cony  by  the  fancy ;  to  imagine. 

How  are  immaterial  substances  to  be  imaged, 
which  are  such  things  whereof  we  can  have  no 

notion? 

Image  to  thy  mind 
How  our  forefathers  to  Ibe  Stygian 
Went  quick.  Ph&fii. 

His  car  oft  frighted  with  the  imag'd  voice 
Of  beav'n,  when  first  ii  tlrunder'd.  Prior, 

Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine, 
Condemn 'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  iiKoge  charms  he  most  behold  no  more. 

Pope. 

rMAcenv.t  n.  i.  [from  image.) 

1.  Sensible  representations;  pictures; 
statues. 

Of  marble  stone  was  cut 
An  altar,  carv'd  with  cunning  rmagrry. 

Spenser,  f  .  Q. 

When  In  those  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  ; 
Where  every  figure  to  the  life  eipress'd 
The  godhead's  pow'r.  Ihyden,  tXn.  Tale. 

Your  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imagery, 
And  high  emboas'd. 

2.  Show;  appearance. 

Things  of  the  world  fill  tbe  imaginative  part 
witli  beauties  and  fsntattick  imagery.  Bp.  Taylor. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ? 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  Its  care, 
Haal  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear.  Friar. 
All  the  visionary  beauties  of  the  prospect,  the 
'  our  senses,  fade 
Rogers. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy;  false  ideas;  ima- 
ginary phantasms. 

It  might  be  a  mere  dream  which  be  saw  j  the 
imagery  of  a  nselancbolick  fancy,  such  as  muring 
men  mistake  for  a  reality.  Asser^vr^. 

4s  Representations  in  writing;  such  de- 
scriptions as  force  the  image  of  the 
thing  described  upon  the  mind. 

I  wish  there  rosy  be  in  Ibis  poem  any  instance 
of  good  issogery.  Drydrn. 

5.  Form;  make. 

They  are  our  brethren,  and  pieces  of  tbe  same 
imagery  with  ourselves.         i'eltham.  Has.  Ii.  SS. 

Ima'oinablb.  adj.  [imaginable,  Fr.  from 
imagine.)    Possible  to  be  conceived. 

It  u  not  imaginable  that  men  will  be  brought  to 
obey  what  they  cannot  esteem.  South. 

Men,  sunk  into  tin*  greatest  darkness  i^iaginabhr, 
retain  some  sense  and  awe  of  a  Deity.  TVbSsvtt. 

Ima'ginant.  adj.  [iniaginmt,  Fr.)  Ima- 
gining; forming  ideas. 

We  will  enquire  what  the  force  of  imagination 
is,  cither  upon  the  body  tWrriumf,  or  upon 
another  body.  Jfoccis. 

Ima'oinant. *  n.  $.  One  who  is  prone  to 
form  strange  ideas. 

Fastinsiioii  i*  tlw  power  and  act  of  imagination, 
i  ether  bodies,  than  the  body  of  the 
Baton,  Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  3. 
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common  report,  or  the  single  teeti- 
oroe   superstitious  Rod  rnidstul>ok 


TV  air  of 
uiony  of  aome  superst! 
imaginant.    Spetaer  on  Prodigies,  (1665,)  p.  MS. 

Ima'oinary.  adj.  [imaginaire,  Fr.  from 
imagine.]  Fancied ;  visionary  j  existing 
only  in  the  imagination. 

False  sorrow's  eye, 
Which,  tor  things  true,  weep*  things  imaginary 


Kipfctition  whirtt  «  round  ; 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  tweet. 
That  it  enchant*  my  tense. 

Shoitpcarc,  Trait,  ami  Cm. 

Fortune  a  nothing  eke  but  •  power  bnagnsnry, 
to  which  the  successes  of  human  actioo*  and 
indoi  touts  were  for  their  variety  ascribed. 

Jlaierh,  Hut. 

Why  wilt  thou  add,  to  all  the  griefs  I  sutler, 
/.armory  ills  and  fancied  tortures  ? 

Addiivn,  Colo. 

Imagina'tion.  n.t.  \imaginatio,  Latin, 
imagination,  Fr.  from  imagine.} 

1.  Fancy;  the  power  of  forming  ideal 
pictures ;  the  power  of  representing 
things  absent  to  one's  self  or  others. 

Imagination  I  understand  to  be  the  represent- 
ation of  an  individual  thought.  Imagination  is  of 
three  kinds :  joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to 
come ;  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  ia  peat ; 
and  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they  were  present ; 
for  I  comprehend  in  this  imaginatitm  feigned  and 
at  pleasure,  aa  if  one  should  imagine  such  a  man 
to  be  in  the  Testmonu  of  a  pope,  or  to  hare  wings. 

.fiacolt. 

Our  simple  apprehension  of  corporal  objects,  if 
present,  is  tense  ^  if  absent,  imagination when 
we  would  perceive  a  material  object,  our  fancies 
present  us  with  its  idee.  Gianmilt. 

O  whither  shall  I  run,  or  wliich  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle, 
Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ! 
For  dire  imagination  still  pursues  me. 

Uitlon,  P.  L. 

Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away.  rape. 

2.  Conception ;  image  of  the  mind ;  idea. 

ir  darkens  all  her 
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thee,  garments  gi 

Bring  them,  J  pray  thee,  with  imerin'd  t 


What  arc  our  ideas  of  eternity  and  mimensily 
Lut  Ihc  repealed  jvhiitionti  of  ccrtaj:]  idt/ss  of  intir- 
gined  parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the 
infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  came  to  no 
end  of  addition?  Locke- 

2.  To  scheme  ;  to  contrive. 

They  intended  evil  against  thee,  they  imagined 
a  mischievous  device.  Ft.  ixi.  1 1. 

Ima'giker.  n.t.  [from  imagine.}  One  who 
forms  ideas. 

The  juggler  took  upon  him  to  know  that  such 
an  one  should  point  in  such  a  place  of  a  garter  that 
was  lield  tip ;  and  still  be  did  it,  by  ro- 
th* tmognsrr,  and  after  bidding  the  actor 


*» despair  darkens  all  her  imagination*  ; 
the  active  passion  of  love  cheers  and 
nvention.  Sidney. 
have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
'  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfek  imoprietioTU, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  care*. 

Shaiipeare,  Rich.  III. 
Belter  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs  j 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  loae 
The  know  Udgi'  of  Uicioselvcs.     Shalap.  JT.  I*eaT. 

His  imagination*  were  often  aa  just  aa  they 
were  bold  and  strong.  Dennit. 

'.i.  Contrivance;  scheme. 

Thou  bast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  their 
imaginations  against  me.  Lam.  ni.  60. 

4.  An  unsolid  or  fanciful  opinion. 

We  are  apt  to  think-that  space,  in  itself,  is  actu- 
ally boundless ;  to  which  i/aofiinoriVm,  the  idea  of 
space,  of  Itself  leads  us.  /.of  Jr. 

iMA'dSATiVB.  adj.  [imaginatif,  Fr.  from 
imagine.}  Fantastick;  full  of  imagin- 
ation. 

Witches  are  imaginative,  and  believe  ofttimes  they 
do  that  which  lhev  do  nut.        Bacon,  Xat.  Hut. 

and  restraints  upon  the  uuiginafiee 
part,  because  our  fancy  is  usualty 
with  tlie  entertainment  of  shadows  and 
Bj>.Tayhr,  RuhofLiring  Italy. 


Lay  fetters 


To  IMAGINE,  v.a.  [hnagintrr,  Fr. ;  /. 

wn  or,  Lat.] 
1.  To  fancy ;  to  paint  in  the 


Ima'oikiko.*  it.*,  [from imagine.}  Fancy; 
imagination. 

Present  fear* 
Are  leaa  than  horrible  rasagtnsng*. 

M.ii<;vair,  Macbeth. 

To  Imba'lm.*    See  To  Embalm. 
Imba'rgo.*    See  Embargo. 
Imba'hment.*  m.  j.   Bar  or  opposition. 
Sec  To  Embar. 

Only  ber  povertie  was  the  toaine  imbnrment  at 
Isrr  marriage.       Tr.  of  Boccnce,  (1680.)  p.  110. 

To  Imba'rk.*    Sec  To  Embark. 
To  Imba'rk.  «  v.  a.  [from  bam.}  To  lay 
up  in  a  barn. 

if  a  farmer  bath  both  a  fair 
also  well  in  and  unstmara,  and 


there,  yet  if  Cod  give  him  not  the  grace  to  use  and 
utter  this  well,  all  his  advantage*  are  to  his  loss. 

Herbert,  Country  Parian,  ch.  SO. 

To  Imba'se.*  v.  a.  To  debase.  Set  To 
Embasb. 

They  that  imtau  coin  and  raetab,  and  obtrude 
(hem  for  porfect  and  natural. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  i  «■  <*-  4. 

To  Imba'se.»  v.  «.   To  sink  in  value. 

The  books  of  the  learned  themselves,  by  ambi- 
tiously heaping  up  the  conceits  and  authorities  of 
other  men,  increase  much  in  the  bulk,  but  do  as 
much  tasasuvv  in  true  value.      Halet,  Rem.  p.  35. 

To  Imba'stardizb.*  v.  a.  [from  bastard- 
ixe.}  To  couvict  of  being  a  bastard,  or 
degenerate. 

The  rest,  imbattardhed  from  the  ancient  noble- 
ness of  their  ancestors,  are  ready  to  fall  Rat. 

Milton,  Eiconoclait.  Vrvt. 

To  Imba'tiie.*  v.  a.  [from  bathe.  To 
bathe  all  over.  Not  of  Milton's  coinage, 
as  I  long  since  had  on  opportunity  of 
proving. 

Fear  had  taught  to  barro 
Hot  kisses  from  desire  to  press  too  fan*, 
To  imbathe  themstl.es. 

Taste's  ^ssmia  EngL  (1628,)  A- 1.  &  I. 
And  gave  her  to  Iris  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  ncctarM  lavers,  strew 'd  with  asphodel. 

M'h.  n,  Conwt. 

Mctbinka  a  sovran  and  reviving  joy  must  needs 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears,  and 
the  aweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  imbathe  his 
■out  with  the  fragrancy  of  Heaven. 

Milton,  Of&ef.  in  Eng.  B.l. 

IMBE'CILE.t  adj.  [imbeeiUU,  Lat.;  im- 
beeille,  Fr.]    Weak;  feeble;  wanting 
strength  of  cither  mind  or  body. 
We  were,  in  respect  to  God,  imiecaV  and  lost. 

Barrow,  tf  «r*s,  vol.  ii.  &.  82. 

To  Imbe'cilf-t  v.a.  [from  the  adjective. 
This  word  is  corruptly  written  embezzle. 

Dr.  Johnson  This  is  not  the  fact. 

11 
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Embezzle,  or  imbezzle,  is  formed  from  • 
very  different  word.  See  To  Embezzle. 
Our  old  lexicography  defines  "  to  im- 
besil,  to  purloin,"  but  not  to  weaken. 
See  Bullokar's  Expositor.  Bishop  Je- 
remy Taylor  uses  the  verb  before  us, 
imbecile,  simply  in  the  sense  of  wcateu, 
without  any  allusion  to  injustice,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  affixes  to  it  in  the  example 
from  that  great  man's  "  Holy  Living ;" 
but  a  second  from  his  "  Holy  Dying" 
will  prove  what  I  assert.]  To  weaken  a 
stock  or  fortune  by  clandestine  expences 
or  unjust  appropriations ;  simply,  to 
weaken. 

Princes  must  in  a  special  manner  be  guardians 
•  of  pupils  and  widows,  no*  suffering  their  persons 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rale  of  Living  Hviy. 
It  is  a  sad  calamity,  that  the  fear  of  death  should 
so  imbecM  man's  courage  and  understanding. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  %  7.  ch.  3. 

To  Imbeci'litaie.*  v.  a.  [from  imbecility.} 
To  weaken ;  to  render  feeble. 

The  man,  being  skilful  in  natural  magick,  did 
use  all  the  artifice*  his  subtilty  could  devise  to 
imaecakfa/e  the  earl. 

Arthur  Ifilton't  Hat.  of  Jamei  I. 

Imreci'lity.  n.t.  [imbecillite',  Fr.]  Weak- 
ness ;  feebleness  of  mind  or  body. 
A  weak  and  imperfect  rule  arguetb  tmbecihty 


No  imbecility  of  meant  can 
of  the  promise  of  God  herein.  HryJnr. 

We  that  are  strong  must  bear  the  im^ynlit^  of 
the  impotent,  and  not  please  ourselves.  Hooker. 

That  way  we  are  contented  to  prove,  which,  be- 
ing the  worse  in  itself,  is  isot  withstanding  now,  by 
rrsson  of  common  imbecility,  the  fitter  and  1" 
to  be  bronke 


Strength  would  be  lord  of  imbecilui 
Mi  the  rude  son  would  strike  his  fa 


Imbecility,  for  sex  and  age, 
could  not  lift  up  a  hand  against 


tber  dead. 
ShaJuprarr. 
was  such  as  they 


primit 
diotclj 


Jfrng  Charleu 

When  man  was  fallen,  and  had  abanuooed  his 
Hmiu'vc  innocence,  a  strange  imbecility  immc- 
and  laid  hold  of  him. 

Woodward.  Nat.  Hat. 

Imbe'dded.*    See  Embedded.  ^     ^  ^ 

substance.  Uutlmct  of  Anatomy,  ch.  I .  J  ulU 

Imbe'llick.»  adj.  [in  and  bdlitvt,  Latin.] 
Not  warlike.  See  Bellick.  Cot  leer  am. 

The  imbtlbek  peasant,  when  be  cocoes  first  to  the 
field,  shakes  at  the  report  of  a  musket. 

Jutint,  Sin  Stigmat.  (1639,)  p.  433. 

To  Imbe'zzle.*  v.  a.    To  steal ;  to  pur- 
loin ;  to  take  from.  See  To  Embezzle. 

He  could,  by  Ins  providence,  preserve  the  books 
so  written  from  being  imbented  or  corrupted. 

GWman,  Ir'int.  Sc.  Con/.  P.iii 

Imbk'zzlement.*  n.  t.  Theft.    See  Em- 

BEZZLEMBNT. 

1  must  require  you  to  use  diligence  in  present- 
ing specially  those  purloinings  and  imbeidementt, 
which  are  of  plate,  vessels,  or  whatsoever  withiu 
the  king's  house.  Bacon,  Choree,  fr.  p.  15. 

To  IMBl'BE.f  v.a.  limbibo,  Lat.;  im- 
biber, Fr.] 
1.  To  drink  in;  to  draw  in. 

A  pot  of  asbea  will  receive  more  hot  water  than 
cold,  forasmuch  aa  the  warm  wat 
of  the  salt. 

The  torrent  merciless  iraouVi, 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 
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Illumin'd  wide 
The  dewy-skirted  cloud*  imtiU  the  sum 

Tkommn,  Autumn. 
2.  To  admit  into  tho  mind. 

Those,  Out  have  imtnbed  this  errour,  have  ex- 
tended the  influence  of  this  belief  to  the  whole 
gospel,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  contain  any 
thing  but  promise*.  Hammond. 

It  U  not  easy  for  the  mind  to  put  off  thom  con- 
fused notion  and  prejudice*  it  haa  imttbed  from 


Conversation  with  foreigner*  enlarge*)  our  minds, 
ami  seta  them  free  from  manjr  prejudices  we  arc 
ready  to  taWt  co  Deeming  ibem. 

W alts,  Impno.  of  the  Mind, 

3.  To  drench ;  to  saturate ;  to  soak.  This 
seme,  though  unusual,  perhaps  unex- 
ampled, is  necessary  in  English,  unless 
the  word  imbue  be  adopted,  which  our 
writers  seem  not  willing  to  receive. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Cotgrave  translate*  the 
French  imbibe  into  >'  imbued,  moistened, 
nuiked,  or  drunk  in."  But  see  To  Im- 
bue. 

Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  torn  into 
nut,  which  19  an  earth  tintelw  and  indismlvilile 
in  water ;  and  this  earth,  imbibed  witli  more  add, 
becomes  a  mcudiick  salt.  Airsuteet. 

Imbi'bbr.  n.  t.  [from  imbibe.']  That  which 
drinks  or  sucks. 
Sails  are  Wrong  hakiifn  of  sulphureous  steams. 


Imbjbi'tion.  n. «.  Imbibition,  Fr.  from 
imbibe.]  The  act  of  sucking  or  drink- 
ing in. 

Moat  powden  grow  more  coherent  by  mixture  of 
water  than  of  oil :  the  reason  is  the  congnricy  of 
bodies,  which  tnaketh  a  perrecter  imbibuim  and 

Baton. 


Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  widiout 
communication  of  subtfjuice,  but  in  moisture  lint  ; 
and  in  all  madctiiruoo  there  Is  required  an  m*A- 


A  drop  of  oil,  let  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
pajKT,  tluit  port  of  it,  which,  by  the  tittAtAih'irn  of 
the  liquor,  acquires  a  greater  continuity  and  some 
transparency,  will  appear  much  darker  than  the 
t ;  many  of  the  incident  beam*  of  light  being 
'  r  would  be  reflected. 


To  Imbi'tter.  v.  a.  [from  bitter.] 

1.  To  make  bitter. 

2.  To  deprive  of  pleasure ;  to  make  un- 
h»PPy-   

Let  thetn  extinguish  their  pH»aioTn  which  im. 
'nitrr  tlifir  live*,  and  deprive  tiiem  of  their  »l^arv  in 
the  lia[jptnesr  of  the  community.   Adduon,  Freeh. 

Is  there  any  thing  that  more  unist/err  the  enjoy, 
menu  of  this  life  than  >iiame  ? 


3.  To  exasperate. 

*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  That 
which  makes  bitter. 

The  fear  of  death  ha*  always  been  considered  u 
the  greatest  enemy  of  human  quiet,  the  polluter  of 
the  feast  of  happiness,  and  the  tmMitmr  of  the 
cup  of  joy.  Joknum  in  Toytor'i  Serin. 

To  IMBLA'ZON.*  tj.  a.  [Matonner,  Fr.] 
To  adorn  with  figures  ofheraldry.  See 

To  F.MBLAZOM. 

Or,i,UngT^iX^& 

*f*«t,  P.  L. 

Imbi-a'zokry.*    See  Emblazoxry. 
To  IMBODY.  v.  a.  [from  4orfy.] 

1.  To  condense  to  a  body. 

2.  To  invest  with  matter;  to. make  corpo- 


An  opening  cloud  reveal* 
An  heavenly  form  emtvttitd,  and  array M 
With  robe*  of  light.  Dryden. 

Though  assiduity  in  the  not)  fixed  cogitation 
be  no  trouble  to  immatcrialised  spirits,  yet  it  is 
more  than  our  imiadxd  soul*  can  ' 
lassitude. 

9.  To  bring  together  into  one 
company ;  to  incorporate. 

the  ^hUh  *m  *°  ™*4wfierf  3roun 


or 


:  marry  me. 


That  1 


Never  sin 

Met  *ucb  imboditd  force,  aj  nam'd  with  thear, 
Could  merit  more  tium  that  vmall  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  crane*.  MUtun,  P.  I*. 

Under  their  head  in&odud  all  in  one. 

Mition,  P.  L. 

Then  Clauaus  came,  who  led  a  aum'rou*  band 
Of  troop*  rrafodied  from  the  Sabine  land. 

JJryden,  JEn. 

*.  To  enclose.  Improper. 

In  tboae  strata  we  stuul  meet  with  the  same 
metal  or  mineral  bnboSed  in  atone,  or  lodged  in 
coal,  that  eleewhera  we  found  in  merle. 

SraorfKwrd,  tfat.  Hilt. 

To  Imbo'dv.  v.  a.  To  unite  into  one 
mass ;  to  coalesce. 

Hie  aoul  grow*  dotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodia  and  rmbnites,  till  the  quite  low 
The  divine  property  of  her  Iret  being. 

Miihin,  Chassis. 

The  idea  of  white,  w  hich  »no»r  yielded  yesterday, 
and  another  idea  of  white  from  another  mow  to- 
day, put  together  in  your  mind,  iameadV  and  run 
into  one.  Loekt. 

To  Imbo'iu  v.  h.  [from  boil.]  To  exestu- 
ate ;  to  effervesce  j  to  move  with  violent 
agitation  like  hot  liquor  in  a  caldron. 
Not  now  in  use. 

With  whoee  reproach  and  odioua  menace, 
The  knight  imtoumg  in  hi*  haughty  heart, 
Knit  all  his  forces,  and  gan  won  uabnsce 
Hia  graaping  hold.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

To  Imbo'ldbk.  v.  a.  [from  bold.]  To 
raise  to  confidence ;  to  encourage. 

"Tt*  neceaaary  he  ahould  die : 
Nothing  imtotdtnt  ain  as  much  a*  mercy. 

ShnJrtjv-art',  7^imin . 
I  think  nryaetf  in  better  plight  for  a 
you  are,  the  which  haita  something 
to  this  unseasoned  intrusion, 

S^nl^-errrr,  3d.  Hirer  nf  Ifindxtr. 
I  was  the  more  mWraol,  because  I  found  I 
bad  a  soul  congenial  to  bis.  Dryirn. 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way ; 
Imkviden'd  by  despair,  he  stood  at  bay. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

Their  virtues  and  superior  genius  imbddentd 
thetn,  in  great  exigencies  of  state,  to  attempt  the 
arwice  of  their  prion:  and  country  out  of  the  com- 
mon forma.  Swift. 

Imbo'sity.*  n.  t.  [fi»  and  boniUu,  LaL] 
Want  of  goodness.    See  Bon  it  v. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  iss- 
bonuin,  imuavities  are  swallowed  up  and  drowned 
in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea. 

Bvrttm,  Anal,  if  HO.  p.  21  J. 

To  Imbo'rder.*  o.  o.  [from  border.]  To 
terminate ;  to  bound. 

Thick-woven  arboreta,  and  flowers 
Jmbmttr'd  on  each  bank.  Milan,  P.  L. 

To  Imbo'sk.*  v.  n.  [imboscare,  Ital.  "  to 
enter  a  wood,  to  lay  in  ambush,  to  take 
shelter  as  a  deer  doth."  Florio,  1598.] 
To  lie  concealed. 

They  seek  the  dark,  the  busby, 
forest ;  they  would  imtoa*. 

.Oflief.  in  Eng.  B.l. 


To  Imbosk.*  v.  a.  [See  the  neuter  verb.] 
To  conceal ;  to  hide. 

lirquciting  him  to  depart,  and  tm&itii  himvelf 
in  the  mountain,  which  wav  very  near. 

Sheiltm,  7V.  r/iXm  Qmm.  fol.  4&  b. 

To  Imbo'ss.*    See  To  Emboss. 
To  IatBO'soM.  v.  a.  [from  boiom.] 
1.  To  hold  on  the  bosom  ;  to  cover  fondly 
with  the  folds  of  one's  garment ;  to  hide 
under  any  cover. 

The  Father  iotnftc, 
By  whom  in  bliss  ravWm'd  sat  the  Son. 

Miiion,  P.  I.. 


Village* 

Aod  Splry  towns  by  surging  oiiuinas  mark  d. 

2.  To  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  affection. 

But  glad  desire,  his  late  iouWnw'rf  guest, 
Yet  but  a  babe,  with  milk  of  sight  be  num. 

Sidney. 

Who  glad  t'ltswW.™  his  afl'.^ction  vile, 
I  she  might,  more  I"  " 


Did  all  she  might,  more  plainly  to  appear. 

Spnur,  F.  Q. 

To  Imbo'usjd.  tj.  a.  [from  bound.]  To 
enclose ;  to  shut  in. 

That  sweet  breatli, 
Which  wat  imlavrukvt  in  this  beauteous  clay. 

To  IMBO'W.t  r.  a.  [from  bou>.]  The  word 
at  first  was  embovi.  See  what  is  noticed, 
in  'respect  to  the  orthography,  in  Em- 
bow.]    To  arch ;  to  vault. 

/s»*o«erf  windows  be  pretty  Tt-tJring  places  for 
conference  :  they  keep  lx>th  the  wind  aod  sun  off. 

To  Imbo'wbl.*  Sec  To  Embowel.  Donne 

writes  it  imbotoei. 
To  lMBO'wBB.f  tt.  a.  [from  bower.]  To 

cover  with  a  bower;  to  shelter  with 

tree*. 

You  whom  highest  heaven  rastosrere, 
Praise  the  Lord  with  all  your  power*. 

Sandyt,  Pt.  cilsii. 

A  shady  hank. 
Thick  over-bead  with  verdant  roof  iinAosivrV. 

ifUlon,  P.  L. 

And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  imeirnnnp 
walks, 

In  spotless  peace  retir'd.  Tluim*>«. 

To  Imbo'wer.*  v.  n.  See  To  Embower. 
Ixbo'wment.  n.t.  [from  imbon.]  Arch; 
vault. 

The  roof  all  open,  not  so  much  as  any  rasSusu. 
tnent  near  any  of  the  walls  left.  Bacon,  ATal.  Hitt. 

To  Imbo'x.*  t>.  a.  [emboitttr,  emboilcr, 
Fr.  whence  to  embou,  for  embox,  in  the 
sense  of  endote.  See  the  third  sense 
of  Emboss.]  To  shut  or  close  up  as  in 
a  box.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

To  Imbha'id.*  p.  a.  [See  To  Embbaid.] 
To  upbraid.  Obsolete.  Huloet. 

To  Imbha'nolb.  b.  o.  To  entangle.  A 
low  word. 

With  subtle  cobweb  cheats 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law  Like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  taahwaystse. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Imbrb'd.*  part,  [from  imbreed.]  Gene- 
rated within.    See  To  Imbrbed. 

To  be  wise,  that  is  to  search  the  truth,  it  ,i 
disposition  uiwW  in  every  man. 

HaheunS  on  Providence,  p.  28B. 

To  Imbre'ed.*  v.  a.  [in  and  breed.]  To 
generate  within  j  to  imbreed ;  to  pro- 
duce. 
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U  guarded  with  a  well-made  tegument, 


(suit*  endeavour  by  all  imm  to  im-  j 
1 fierceness  and  ob*tinacie  in  their  scholars.  1 
Sir  H.  Sandyt,  Stole  of  Red.  H.  3.  b. 

I'.MBRICATE.*  adj.  [imbricatut,  from 
imbrex,  Latin.]  Luia  one  under  an- 
other. 

Two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  belly  consist  of 
larger  scales,  ovate  and  imbricate. 

RutteH,  Ace.  of  Indian  SerpenU,  p.  7. 

I'mbhicatkd.  adj.  \imbricatiu,  Latin.] 
Indented  with  concavities;  bent  and 
hollowed  like  a  roof  or  gutter-tile. 

Imbrica'tiox.  «.  t.  [imbrex,  Latin.] 
Concave  indenture 

All 
adorned 

fineries.  Derham. 
To  Imbro'wn.1*'   t.  a.    [Ital.  imbrttnir.] 
To  make  brown ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure  ; 
to  cloud. 

Where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  unpiere'd  shade 
Imbnmm'd  the  noontide  Ixm'n.       Milton.  P.  L. 

The  foot  grow*  btnek  that  was  with  dirt  rm- 
oroieit'd, 

And  in  thy  pocket  gtngltng  halfpence  found.  Gay. 

Another  age  shall  tec  the  golden  ear 
/mararn  the  alope,  and  nod  on  the  partem.  Pope. 

Imbram'd  with  native  biotuc.  lo!  Henly  stands. 

Pope- 

To  Imbru  e.  v.  a.  [from  in  and  brue.] 
1.  To  steep;  to  soak;  to  wet  much  or 
lone.    This  seems  indifferently  written 
with  fnt  or  em.    I  have  here  sustained 
both  modes  of  writing. 

Thou  road'st  many  heart*  to  bleed 
Of  mighty  victors,  with  wide  wound*  embrutd. 
And  by  diy  cruel  darn  to  liiee  subdued.  Spetuer. 

There  streams  a  spring  of  blood  so  fast 
I'VtMn  thi**  deep  wour.ds,  iis  jll  cmkmi/it  (ho  face 
Of  that  accursed  caitiff.  Daniel,  Cicxt  Wart. 

The  merciless  Turks,  embnud  witli  the  Christian 
blood,  were  weary  of  slaughter,  and  began  greedily 
to  aeck  after  the  spoil.  Knallet,  Hi*. 

At  me,  ai  at  a  mark,  his  how  he  drew, 
Whose  arrowi  in  my  blood  their  wings  imbrue. 


Lucius  pities  the  offenders, 
That  would  tmlmtf  their  hands  in  Cam's  blood. 

Jibtixm. 

Lo !  these  hand*  in  murder  are  tmcrtwrf, 
Those  trembling  feet  by  justice  are  pursu'd.  Prior. 

There,  srhere  tsvo  way*  in  eausl  ports  divide, 
The  direful  monster  from  afar  descry 'd 
Two  bleeding  babes  depending  at  her  side ; 
Whose  panting  vitals,  warm  with  life,  she  draws, 
And  in  their  hearts  casernes  bee  cruel  daw*.  Pope. 

His  virgin  sword  ^Egysthus'  veius  imbrued ; 
The  murd  rer  fell,  and  blood  aton'd  for  blood. 

Pope. 

A  good  man  cbusc*  rather  to  pass  by  a  verbal 
r  his  bands  in  blood. 


2.  To  pour ;  to  emit  moii 
Some  bathed  kisses,  and  d 


The 


Obsolete 

I  did  oft  rmbrve 
i  bis  molting  lip*. 

Spenlcr.  F.  R 

T»  IMBRUTE.T  v.  a.  [from  brute. 
ital.  imbrutlare.]  To  degrade  to  bru- 
tality. 

Wc  find  bow  far  natural  corruption,  improved 
with  ignorance  and  want  of  education  or  religion, 


ch.16. 


can  imbrult  the  manners  of  men 
Bp.  Beyno 
1,  who  erst 

With  god*  to  sit  live  highest,  am  now  constrain'd 
,  and,  inis'd  with  bcastial  slime, 
>  to  incarnate  and  imbrute- 

,  P.  /.. 


To  Jmbru'te.  r.  n.  To  sink  down  to 
brutality. 

Tbe  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodios  and  imbrula,  till  she  quit*  lose 
ITl*  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

Milton,  Comus. 

To  Ihuu/e.+  v.  a.  [inbuo,  Latin.  This 
word,  which  so  cms  wanting  in  our  lan- 
guage, has  been  proposed  by  several 
writers,  but  not  yet  adopted  by  the 
rest.  Inibtt,  French,  the  participial 
adjective  is  only  used.]  To  tincture 
deep;  to  imbibe  or  soak  with  any  liquor 
or  die. 

Her  face  with  blushing  shansefae'dneas  inbued. 

Sandy,  Ovid,  B.  i. 
I  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
little  versed  in  schnUuick 
learning;  among  whom  I  eipect  it  will  have  a 
fairer  passage,  than  among  those  that  arc  deeply 
imbued  with  other  principles.  JJ>c*y- 
Clodies  winch  have  once  been  thoroughly  n»- 
bued  with  black,  cannot  well  afterwards  be  dyed 
into  lighter  colour.  Boyle. 

Where  the  mineral  matter  is  great,  so  as  to  lake 
the  eye,  the  body  appears  imbued  and  tinctured 
srith  the  colour.  H'oarfuvjrd. 

To  iMDu'RSE.f  v.a.  [bourse,  French.]  To 
stock  with  money.  This  should  be 
emburse,  from  embourter,  French.  The 
word  is  old  in  our  lexicography ;  and 
Sherwood  defines  it  "  to  purse  up." 

Ime.*  n.s.  [Su.  Goth,  imm,  ime,  vapor; 
Sax.  hpyroe.]  Kiroe.  Used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Craven  Dialect. 

Imitabi'lity.  n.  s.  [imilabilis,  Latin.] 
The  quality  of  being  imitable. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this 
imitabihty,  ware  the  possibilities  of  being.  Aorru. 

I'MITABLE.  adj.  [imitabilis,  Latin;  imit- 
abJe,  Fr.] 

I.  Worthy  to  be  imitated;  deserving  to 
be  copied. 

How  could  the  most  base  men,  and  separate 
frotn  all  imitabie  qualities,  attain  to  honour  but 
by  an  observant  slavish  course. 

Hategb,  Hut.  of  the  World. 


tbein 

^  ooro. 

;  within  reach 


imitable  writers,  I 
for 

2.  Possible  to  be  i 
of  imitation, 

The  character*  of  men  placed  In  lower  stations 
of  life,  are  more  useful,  as  being  imitable  by  greater 
numbers.  Attertrury. 

To  I'mitate.  v.  a.  [intiior,  Latin ;  itniter, 
French.] 

1.  To  copy;  to  endeavour  to  resemble. 

We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  swifter  motions 
than  any  out  of  your  muskets.  Bacon. 
Despise  wealth,  and  imitate  a 
I  would  cares*  some  stable-man  of  note, 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat. 

BramMim,  Man  of  Taste. 

2.  To  counterfeit. 

This  hand  appear'd  a  shining  sword  to  wield, 
And  that  sustain')!  an  imitated  shield.  Dryden,  AZru 

3.  To  pursue  the  course  of  a  composition, 
so  as  to  use  parallel  images  and  ex- 
amples. 

For  shame !  what,  imitate  an  ode !  Gay. 
Imita'tios.   «.  *.  limUalio,  Lat.;  imit- 
ation,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  copying;  attempt  to 
ble. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  copy. 

15 


paraphrase 


iern  examples 


Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  plea- 
sure, a  lively  imitation  of  it,  either  in  poetry  off 
painting,  must  produce  a  much  greater ;  for  both 
these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  at  nature, 
but  of  the  best  nature.  Dryden. 
3.  A  method  of  translating  looser  than 
in  which  mode 
fort 

domestick  for  foreign. 

In  the  way  of  jsnOYihion,  the  translator  not  only 
varies  from  the  words  and  sense,  but  forsakes 
them  a*  he  sees  occasion  ;  ami,  taking  only  some 
general  hints  from  the  original,  runs  division  on 
the  groundwork.  hry&en. 

I'mitative.  adj.  [imitativus,  Lat.] 

1.  Inclined  to  copy ;  as,  Man  is  an  imitative 
being. 

2.  Aiming  at  resemblance  ;  as,  Painting  is 
an  imitative  art. 

3.  Formed  after  some  original. 

This  temple,  leas  in  form,  with  equal  grace1. 
Was  insuotior  of  the  first  in  Thrace.  Ih-ytien. 

I'mitator.  n.t.  [Lat.;  imitatatr,  French.] 
One  that  copies  another ;  one  that  en- 
deavours to  resemble  another. 

Imitaton  are  but  a  servile  kind  of  cattle,  aays 
the  poet-  Dryden. 

1'mitatorshij>.»  n.  t.   [from  imitator.] 

imi- 


The 


of  an 


My  soul  adorrs  judicial  scholarship ; 
But  when  to  *ervil*  mttatmbip 
Some  spruce  Athenian  pen  i*  premised, 

Uanlon,  Samr^e  of  ViL  iU.  9. 

IMM A'CULATE. adj.  [immacuUUu*,\Mt.; 

immam/e,  Fr.] 
1.  Spotless;  pure;  undefiled. 

To  keep  Uus  cuaumvodment  mmorutitte  and 
bbnicicis  was  to  leach  die  gosjicl  of  I'lirist. 

/fi>*i4ff  r- 

Hi*  words  arc  bonds,  his  oaths  arc  oracles  j 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate,  Sbaktp. 

Tbe  king,  whom  catholicks  count  a  saint-like 
and  immaculate  prince,  was  odu'n  away  in  the 
flower  of  bis  age.  Aston. 


did  not  hold 
Dennam,  Sophy. 


One  more  immaculate. 

2.  Pure ;  limpid. 


iMMA'ct'LATELY.*  adv.  [from  immaculate.'] 

Without  blemish ;  (Surely. 
Imma'culateness.*  n.  i.  [from  immacu- 
late.]   Purity;  innocence. 
Candour  and  immaeulatenev  at  conversation. 
if»unlague,  Dcr.  Su.  P.  i.  (1648.)  p.  140. 

Imma'iled.*  adj.  [from  mail.]  Wearing 


Of  men  wtauoV'rf.         Drmrne,  Brit.  Prat.  li.  4. 

Imma'li.kabi.e.«  adj.  [in  and  mallem,  a 
hammer,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  wrought 
upon  ;  not  to  be  impressed. 

Oh  the  stifloes*  of  a  ltomish  seal )  bow  ras. 
malleable  does  It  render  their  stony  natures  to  tbe 
force  of  all  humane  impressions  ! 
Memmt-t  */  Sir  Kdmanbury  Godfrey,  ( 1662,)  p.  79. 

To  Imma'nacle.  v.  a.  [from  manacle.] 
To  fetter ;  to  confine. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
Willi  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  In 
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IMMA'NE-f  adj.  [immnni,,  Latin.]  Vast ; 
prodigiously  great.  Dr.  Johnson  takes 
no  further  notice  of  the  word,  and  gives 
no  example.  It  is,  by  our  old  writers, 
often  coupled  with  cruelly,  to  denote 

Cockeram  defines  immune,  cruel,  wild. 
See  also  Immaxbly. 

Doth  it  not  appertain  lo  the  jutt  judgement  of 
God  lo  avenge  inch  rmwiiu  cruelties? 

SkeUon,  Mir.  if  Antichrist ,  f  IBlfi,)  p.  179. 
Those  immane  cruellies  which  iLicn  Inn;  cs- 
crdsed  upoo  men's  dead  bodies. 

Fotherby,  Alhcom.  (1622,)  p.  207. 
Immane  Arctnrus,  weeping  Pleiades, 
Orion,  who  with  storm*  plow*  up  tiic  seta*. 

Sandyt,  M,  p.  IS. 
What  immane  difference  is  there  between  the 
Hreruy-fourth  of  February,  and  commencement 
of  March  ?  £iWyn,  D.  i.  ch.  17.  $  3. 

Imua'skly.*  adv.  [from  immane.']  Mon- 
strously ;  cruelly. 

Tlicy  have  not  done  the  same  by  Ihc  power  of 
miracles  and  integrity  of  life,  but  only  by  dim 
ot'swurd,  which  did  w  immanriy  and  ba/bnrunsly 

make  havock  or  them,  lo  the  destruction  of  some 
mil  lions.         Sketim,  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  p.  1 78. 

A  man  of  excessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal, 
and  fair  of  aspect,  bat  immanety  crVcl. 

JJUmn,  Hilt,  of  Eng.  B.  I 

I'MMANENCY.*  n.t.  [in  and  maneo, 
Lat.]   Internal  dwelling. 

Hh  immanency  and  inherency  of  this  power  In 
Jesus  is  evident  tn  this,  that  be  was  able  to  com- 
municate H  lo  whom  be  pleased. 

Peartm  on  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 

I'mmanent.  adj.  [immanent,  Fr. ;  in  and 
maneo,  Lat.J  Intrinsic!: ;  inherent ; 
internal. 

Judging  the  infinite  essence  by  our  narrow 
•elves,  we  ascribe  iiiiollceuona,  volitions,  and  such 
like  immanent  actions,  to  that  nature  which  hath 
nothing  in  common  with  us.  GkmeUle. 

What  he  wills  and  intends  once,  be  willed  and 
intended  from  all  eternity ;  it  being  grossly  con- 
trary to  the  very  first  notions  we  have  of  the 
infinite  perfections  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  state 
or  suppose  any  new  immanent  act  in  God.  South. 

Imma'mifest.  adj.  [in  and  manifest.] 
Not  manifest ;  not  plain.   Not  in  use. 

A  time  not  much  unlike  thai  which  was  before 
time,  immanfett  and  unknown. 

Brmen,  Pitlg.  Err. 

iMMA'siTT/f'  n.  *.  [mmanitat,  Lat.;  i'n»- 
Fr.  A  word  very  common  in 
i's  time,  and  since;  but  Dr. 
i  has  no  other  example  than  the 
single  one  from  Shakspeare ;  and  the 
commentators  on  the  poet,  explaining 
its  meaning,  have  yet  left  it  unsupported 
by  any  other  instance.]  Barbarity ;  sa- 
vageries*. 

It  was  troth  impious  and  unnatural, 
That  such  imnwmtiy  and  bloody  strife 

i  of  one  faith. 

Shakspgare. 
itu  of  his  mind  and 
Cyclops,  Bosiria, 
Phaktris,  Typhon. 

Drnn  King,  Serm.  S  Kot.  16X38,  p.  23. 
We  shall  be  tficn  most  assured  to  taste  of  their 
fierce  immaniaiea.  SkeUon,  Mir.  of  Aniichr.  p.  130. 
A  bdluine  kind  of  aataaonify  never  ranged  so 

""•Thf  "po^t"  brings  in  bii  godd^'  blaming  She 
nistk-ks  for  Ihcir  i»«wirujv. 

Mr  T.  Herbert,  Trot.  p.  8S3. 
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iMMAHCB'SSIBLE-t  adj.    [in  and  marcescj, 

Latin ;  immareeuibte,  old  Fr.  Cotgrave, 
and  Roquefort.]  Unfading. 

So  minister  discipline,  that  you  forget  not 
mercy ;  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  come, 
you  may  receive  the  immarmMte  crown  of  glory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Form  of  Conteer.  of  Bithopt,  ( IC29). 
This  crown,  which  Tbou  hast  laid  up  for  me, 
is  t'«marc«sn(sV. 

Bp.  llaU,  MrxL  of  the  /.or*  of  Ckritl,  $  11. 
They  were  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  enlarging 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  here,  and  of  obtaining  that 
imaqorrcrao/r  crown  hereafter. 

Mire  m  the  Seven  Churches,  eh.  3. 
If  the  prise  which  wc  expect  in  the  race  of  our 
imperfect  obedience  be  an  immarccsnb/r  crown. 

Pear-tan  on  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 
Not  for  a  garland  of  Rowers,  but  for  wreaths 
of  immoral  glory. 

HaUywett,  Metamirr.  p.  105. 

Imma'rtial.  adj.  [in  and  martin/.]  Not 
warlike. 

My  powers  an  unfit, 
Myself  immcrtial.  Chapman,  Odyssey. 

To  iMMA'sx.t  v.  a.  [in  and  mask.]  To 
cover ;  to  disguise. 
I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  tin- 


Mr 


Shaitpeare.  Hen.  IK 
With  thy  deity 
Shade  and  insvtshr  the  errors  of  my  pen. 
Martian,  Pigm.  Image,  Addr.  to  Good  Opiru  (159*). 

Imma'tchable.»  adj.  [in  and  matchabU.] 
Not  matchablc ;  peerless. 

Where  learned  More  and  Gardiner  I  met, 
en  in  those  times  immatchobte  for  wit. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  530. 

IMMATERIAL,  adj.  [intmateriel,  Fr.  m 
and  materia,  Lat.] 

1.  Incorporeal;  distinct  from  matter;  void 
of  matter, 

Aogcis  are  spirts  immaterial  and  intellectual, 
the  glorious  uihabilants  of  tla>so  sacred  palaces, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  light  and  immortality  j 
no  shadow  of  matter  for  tears,  discontentments, 
griefs,  end  uncomfortable  passions  to  work  upon  ; 
but  all  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever 
sod  ever  do  dwell.  Hooter. 

As  then  the  soul  a  substance  bath  alone, 
Besides  the  body,  in  which  she  is  confin'd  ; 
So  bath  she  not  a  body  of  her  own. 
But  is  a  spirit  and  immaterial  mind.  Dorics. 

Those  immaterial  felicities  we  expect,  suggest 
the  necessity  of  preparing  our  appetites,  without 
which  heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  us. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Jio  man  that  owns  the  esistence  of  an  Infinite 
spirit  can  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  a  finite  spirit ; 
that  is,  such  a  thing  as  is  immaterial,  and  does 
not  contain  any  principle  of  corruption.  TUloUon. 

2.  Unimportant ;  without  weight ;  imper- 
tinent;  without  relation.  This  sense  has 
crept  into  the  conversation  and  writings 
of  barbarians ;  but  ought  to  be  utterly 
rejected.  Dr.  Johnson. — This  censure 
is  questionable,  when  the  second  sense 
of  material  is  considered  ;  to  which  this 
is  opposed.   See  Material. 

Immatrri  a'lity.T  n.s.  [from  immaterial.] 
Incorporcity ;  distinctness  from  body  or 
matter. 

There  are  sicknesses  that  walk  in  darkness,  and 
there  are  eaterroinsting  angels  that  fly  wrapt  up 
in  tlw  curtains  of  immattriatity. 
Bit.  Taylor,  fitter.  Serm.  on  the  Cnml.  qfCarhtry. 
When  we  know  cogitation  is  the  prime  attribute 
of  a  spirit,  we  ' 
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lafMATE'wALLY.  adv.  [from  immaterial.] 
In  a  manner  not  depending  upon 
matter. 

The  visible  species  of  things  strike  not  our 
^n,«  immaterially;  but  streaming  in  corporal 
rays  do  carry  srith  them  the  qualities  of  the  object 
from  whence  they  flow,  and  the  medium  through 
which  they  p«s.  Brmm,  Vutg.  Err. 

Immate'rialist.*  ij.  t.  [horn  immaterial.] 
One  who  professes  immateriality. 

Dr.  George  Berkeley  became  founder  of  a  sect, 
called  snsawttenaJiafi.  Svjft,  Lett,  la  Ld.  Carteret. 
iMMATx'RiALiMn.  adj.  [from  in  and  ma- 
teria, Lat.]    Distinct  from  matter ;  in- 
corporeal. 

Though  assiduity  in  the  moat  fixed  coaptation 
be  no  trouble  to  immntmalistd  spirits,  yet  is  it 
more  than  our  Imbodied  souls  can  bear  without 
lassitude.  GlanriOe,  Serpn*. 

Immate'kialnks.  ».*.  [from  immaterial.] 

Distinctness  from  matter. 
iMMATE'RiATE-f  adj.  [in  and  materia, 
Lat]   Not  consisting  of  matter :  incor- 
poreal ;  wanting  body. 

It  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal 
and  immaterial*,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but 
ttw-  Bacon. 

After  a  long  inquiry  of  things  immerse  in 
matter,  I  interpose  some  object  which  is  isamo- 
teriate,  or  less  materiatc  j  such  as  this  of  sounds. 

Raeon. 

Philo  makes  all  immateriate  beings  to  be 
crested  in  this  fir* day.  More,  OmJ.  CaU.  p.  114. 

IMMATURE.!  adj.  [immature,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  ripe. 

Immature  or  unripe  hopes. 

Dr.  Jaetmn,  for  it,  Hi.  529. 

2.  Not  perfect ;  not  arrived  at  fulness  or 
completion. 

The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill 
measured  and  tut  mature  counsel,  grounded  upon 
a  false  account,  that  the  passages  were  no  better 
fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them.  Bacon. 

This  is  yonr  lime  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favour,  and  permitted  hate : 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease, 
S«'  I"'*!.  Drydm. 

3.  Hasty  ;  early;  come  to  pass  before  the 
natural  time. 

How  were  wo  affected  Itere  in  England  for 
prince  Henry's  immature  death ! 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  1 63. 
Wc  axe  pleased,  and  call  not  that  death  imma- 
ture, If  a  man  lives  till  seventy. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Ilute  of  Lirtng  Holy. 

Immatu'krly.t  adv.  [from  immature.] 
Too  soon;  too  early;  before  ripeness 
or  completion. 

They  rtpen  though  you  crop  them  tntmalinWy. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tmt>.  p.  333. 
Had  not  his  thread  of  life  been  iaamnturety  cut, 
be  might  have  surpassed  the  age  of  any  of  bis 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Mem.  of  AT".  Ch.  I.  p.  110. 
Must  noble  Hasting,  immaturity  die  ? 

Drydtn  an  the  Venth  if  I.J.  Hauingi. 

iMMATU'REMESs-t?         [*">">  immature.] 
Immaturity.      j    Unripeness;  incom- 
pleteness ;  a  state  short  of  completion. 

In  state,  many  things  at  first  are  crude  and 
hard  to  digest,  which  time  and  deliberation  ran 
supple  and  concoct :  but  in  religion,  wherein  is 
no  immnnirsly,  nothing  out  of  aesnou,  it  goes  far 
otherwise.  MUlon,  Beat.  afCh.  Gar.  B.  1. 

I  might  reasonably  expect  a  pardon  from  the 
ingenious  for  faults  committed  in  an  immaturity 
at  age  and  judgement.  GiamniU. 
Immeabi'lity.  n.  i.  [immenbUit,  Lat.] 
Want  of  power  to  pass.  So  it  is  used 
3  H 
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in  the  example  ;  bat  it  is  rather, 
pabiiity  of  affording  passage. 

From  ibis  phlegm  proceed  white  cold  tu 
viscidity,  and  consemiently  immtaUlittf  of  tbc 
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IMMEASURABLE,  adj.  [in  and  mea- 
sure.] Immense  ;  not  to  be  measured 
indefinitely  extensive. 

Churches  reared  up  to  an  height  immrnnimUr, 
tod  adorned  with  far  more  beauty  in  their  migr- 
ation than  tbeir  founders  before  had  given  them. 


From  tlw  shore 
Tbcy  view'd  tho  saw  inmttmrahtc  abyss. 
Outrageous  a*  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Milan,  P.  L. 
Immeasurable  strength  they  might  behold 
In  me,  of  wisdom  nothing  more  than  mean. 

Milton,  S.  A. 

What  a  glorious  show  are  tliuw  being*  enter, 
ith  tltat  can  see  Mich 


i  tremendous  objects 
wandering  through  those  immcoiuralle  drptiis  of 
ether? 

Nor  friends  are  there,  nor  vessels  to  convey, 
Nur  oars  to  cut  the  inM^ttmraUt  way. 

Pope,  Odt/tteo 

Immeasurably,  adv.   [from  i 
able.']  Immensely ;  beyond  all 
The  Spaniards  immtniunbly  bewail 

Spenser. 

There  ye  iball  be  fed,  and  fill'd 
JumuatvraUi/  i  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

Mdlon,  P.  L. 

Immea'sured.*  adj.  [in  and  measure.] 
Exceeding  common  measure. 

GeaunU,  and  such  dreadful  wights. 
As  far  exceeded  men  in  their  imnmur'd  mights. 

Sfewer,  F.  Q.  ii.  ».  8, 
Immeciia'nicau  adj.  [in  and  mechanical.] 
Not  according  to  the  laws  of  niecha- 
nicks. 

l»'c  have  nothing  to  do  to  sliuw  any  thing  that 
is  tnvmccAaiuci*/,  or  not  according  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature.  Chn/ne. 

Nodiing  will  clear  a  bead  possessed  with  inuw- 
ckanical  notions.  Mead. 
Immb'diacy.  n.  s.  [from  immediate.]  Per- 
sonal greatness  ;  power  of  acting  with- 
out dependence,  litis  is  a  harsh  word, 
and  sense  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Shak- 
spearc. 

lie  led  our  powers, 
'ommission  of  my  place  and  person, 
1  immediacy  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itself  your  brotlier.  SAalisyeare,  A".  Jxnr. 

IMMEDIATE,  adj.  [immediat,  French; 
in  and  mediut,  Latin.] 

1.  Being  in  such  a  state  with  respect  to 
something  else  as  that  there  is  nothing 
between  them;  proximate;  with  no- 
thing intervening. 

Mixn  mentions  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
deluge,  the  rains  and  the  waters;  and  St.  Peter 
mentions  the  man-  remote  and  fundamental 
causes,  that  constitution  of  the  heavens.  Jlurnrl. 

2.  Not  acting  by  second  causes. 

It  is  much  to  be  ascribed  to  tbc  immediate  will 
of  God,  who  givetb  and  lokcth  away  beauty  at  his 


Butshe.howe'er. 
Conbrmns  the  wreath  too  long  delay  d ; 
And  arro'd  with  more  imasrdiatr  power. 
Call*  cruel  silence  to  her  aid.  Prior. 

Iaimk'diately.  adv.  [from  immediate.] 

1.  Without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
cause  or  event. 

Gud's  acceptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by 
himself,  or  mediately  by  the  hands  of  tbc  bishop, 
is  that  which  vests  the  wbolc  property  of  a  tiling 
in  God.  South. 

2.  Instantly ;  at  the  time  present ;  with- 
out  dclav. 

Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  hint  at  Eaton 
Immediate  ly  to  marry. 

Shainieart,  M.  Wives  of  Ipndsar. 

Imme'diateness.  n.s.  [horn  immediate.] 

1.  Presence  with  regard  to  time. 

2.  Exemption  from  second  or  intervening 

Addisan,  Guardian.  I  mm  e'dicablb.  y  atfy.  [immedicable,  I-rencn; 

immedicabil'u,  Latin.]  Not  to  be  healed ; 
incurable. 

For  which  imnciricaa/c  blow, 
Due  to  that  time,  me  dooming  heaven  ordain'd. 
Wherein  confusion  absolutely  reign'd. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  52S. 
Wherein  had  concurred  such  abundance  of 


]Un- 
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Imme'nseness.*  n.  i.  [from  t 
bounded  greatness. 

The  iflvmcisarsieu  of  whose  excellencies  [is]  too 
highly  raised  for  us.        Jferr,  Canj.  Catt.  p.  <a. 

The  immenteneu  of  the  victory,  and  the  constv 
quences  that  might  have  attended  it. 

Li.  CtamuLm,  Life,  ii.  514 

Imne'ksity.k.4.  [immensity,  French.]  Un- 
bounded greatness ;  infinity. 

By  the  power  we  find  in  ourselves  of  repenting, 
as  often  as  we  will,  any  idea  uf  space,  we  get  the 
ideanfimmciutty.  Locke 
He  that  will  consider  tlie  immrmxly  of  this 
fabrirk,  and  tlw  great  variety  that  t»  to  be  found  in 
this  inconsiderable  part  of  it  which  be  has  to  do 
with,  may  think  tint  in  other  mansions  of  it  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings, 

Locke. 

All  these  illustrious  worlds, 


humours,  that  it  I 


truly  be  said 


Milton,  S.  A- 
melodious.] 


,  Craaim. 


3.  Instant ;  present  with  regard  to  time. 
Prior  therefore  should  not  have  written 

move  immediate* 

ImmcJtnU  are  my  needs  and  my  relief 
Mint  not  be  tint  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words, 
But  find  supply  unmcdiate.      Stuila/icare,  Timon. 

Ucatli  denouue'd  tliat  day, 
Which  he  pn>..unics  alreudy  vain,  and  void, 
•,  as  I*  feard. 

,P.L. 


it  was  mnuiticaUe. 

Tr.  efBoccahni,  (1626.)  p.  »36- 
My  griefs  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable. 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification. 

Iwmelo'diocs.*  adj.  [in  and 
Not  melodious  ;  unmusical. 

My  lute  be  as  thou  wast,  when  thou  didst  grow 
With  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 
When  immelidiaui  winds  but  made  thee  move. 

Drummtmd,  Sann.  la  hit  Lute. 

iMME'MonABLE-t  adj.  [immemorab'dis, 
I.atin.]  Not  worth  remembering ;  un- 
worthy of  remembrance. 

Huloei,  and  Bullolar. 
IMMEMORIAL,  adj.  [immemorial,  Fr.; 
in  and  memoria,  Latin.]    Past  time  of 
memory  ;  so  ancient  that  the 
cannot  be  traced. 

All  the  laws  of  thiskingdotn  havesome  memorials 
in  writing,  yet  all  hive  not  their  original  in  writing ; 
for  some  obtained  tbeir  force  by  immemorial  usage 
or  custom.  Hale. 

By  a  long  immemorial  practice,  and  prescription 
of  an  aged  thorough-paced  hypocrisy,  they  come 
to  believe  that  for  a  reality,  which,  at  first  practice 
of  it,  they  themselves  knew  to  be  a  cheat.  South. 

Immbmo'ri ally.*  adv.  [from  immemorial.] 
Beyond  memory 

Both  word  and  thing  being  immemorialty  known 
in  Greece.  BentUy,  Phil.  Lips,  i 

IMME'NSE.  adj.  [immense,  Fr.  immensus, 
lM.]  Unlimited  ;  unbounded  ;  infinite. 

O  goodness  infinite  !  goodness  immense  .' 
That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce  ! 

Md/an,  P.  L. 

As  infinite  duration  liath  no  relation  unto 
motion  and  time,  so  infinite  or  i turner"*  essence 
hath  no  relation  unto  body  ;  but  it  a  tiling  distinct 
from  all  corporeal  magnitude,  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  immensity,  and  of  God  as  of  an 
immense  (wing.  Grew. 
Imme'nsei.y.  adv.  [from  immense.]  Infi- 
finitely;  without  measure. 
We  shall  And  that  the  void  space  of  our  system 
r  than  all  Its 
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And  miliums  which  the  glass  can  ne'er  < 
Lost  in  tho  wilds  of  vast  ransom. 
Are  ssins,  are  centers.  Bt 

Immekslrabi'lity.  n.  t.  [from  i 

able.]    Impossibility  to  be  me_. 
IMME'NSUIlABLE.t  adj.  [in  and 
surabilU,  Latin.]    Not  to  be  measu 
One  God  of  unxtciininsMc  majesty. 
Old  Poem  inAAmolc't  Theat.  Cscts.  (I6j2,)  p.  906. 
Imme'nsuraTe.*  ad;,  [in  and  mensuratus, 
Lat.]  Unmeasured. 

It  fell  into  an  immenrurate  distance  from  it. 
»'.  Mmntague,  Dev.  Eu.  P.  ii.  (1654,)  p.  16K. 

To  iMMe'RGE.f  v.  a.  [immergo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  under  water. 

2.  To  Keep  in  a  state  of  intellectual  de- 
pression. 

Their  heads  are  grata,  their  souls  are  mmrrgrd 
in  matter,  and  drowned  in  the  moistures  of  an 
unwholesome  cloud. 

H/t.  Taylor,  Sent.  (1G53,)  p.  908. 

IMMEHIT.  n.s.  [immerito,  LatinJ  Want 
of  worth ;  want  of  desert.  This  is  a 
better  word  than  demerit,  which  is  now 
used  in  its  stead. 


When  I  receive  your  lines,  and  find  there  ex 
cations  of  a  passion,  reason  and  niy  own  immeri 


lyownimri^r 

Imme'rited.*  adj.  [Lat,  immeriim.]  Not 
deserved. 

Those,  on  whom  I  have  in  the  plentrousest  man- 
ner showered  my  bounty,  and  hnmeriled  favour, 
have  darted  on  me. 

Jfinf  Charles  in  the  Princely  PeUcan,  p.  279. 

Imme'hitous.*  adj.   [Latin,  immeritut.] 
Undeserving ;  of  no  value. 

A  frothy,  immeriiovi,  and  undeserving  dis- 
course. MUtan,  CalaHeritm. 

To  IMME'RSE.  v.  a.  [immertus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  under  water. 

2.  To  sink  or  cover  deep. 

He  stood 

More  than  a  mile  immm'd  within  the  wood ; 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid.  />ryVn. 

They  observed  that  they  were  tmntrrard  in  tbeir 
rocks,  quarries,  and  mines,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  arc  at  this  day  found  in  all  known  parts  of 
Ow  world.  Woodward. 

3.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  intellectual  de- 
pression. 

It  is  a  metonclsoly  reflection,  that  our  country, 
which,  in  times  of  popery,  was  called  the  nation 
of  saints,  should  now  Issve  less  appearance  of 
religion  in  it  than  any  other  neighbouring  stale 
or  kingdom  ;  whether  they  be  such  as  i 
still  immersed  in  the  errors  of  the  church  m  i< 
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We  are 

business,  titO 
this  world :  we  give  ourselves  up  too  grmiily 
to  the  pursuit,  and  immerse  ourselves  too  deeply 
in  the  enjoyments  of  them.  Ailerimry. 

It  h  impossible  to  b»ve  a  lively  hope  in  another 
life,  and  yet  be  deeply  immeried  In  the  enjoy  menu 

Ij.  [immertut,  Latin.]  Buriedf; 
I ;  sunk  deep. 

After  long  Inquiry  of  thing*  iaauw  in  matter, 
I  interpose  totne  object  which  it  imnwteriate,  or 
Iraa  miucriate ;  such  as  this  of  sounds,  that  the 
intellect  may  become  not  partial.  Bacon. 

IxME'Rsioy.f  n.i.  [immertio,  Latin ;  im- 
mersion, Trench.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  any  body  into  a  fluid 
below  the  surface. 


in  the  Hear  Styx,  which 
all  over,  excepting  that 
teld  tn  her  hand  during 


2.  The  Mate  of  sinking  below  the  surface 
of  a  fluid. 

If  it  were  true,  that  all  the  swallows  which 
irilixbit  a  country,  plunge  into  the  water  or  mud 
annually  in  October,  and  rise  from  their  sub- 
aqueous  bed  in  the  following  April ;  there  mutt 
ban-  been  frequent  oppurtunttiet  lifolw^rviTig  them, 
<sCilt  in  tin?  mutant  of  their  latmcrftfen,  or,  wluU  i, 
much  more  curious,  in  the  moment  of  their  emer- 
sion, or  during  their  long  repose  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pool.  Tr. ,/  Buff  on  $  Hi*,  of  Birds. 

3.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  or  lost 
in  any  respect. 

Many  persons,  who,  through  the  beat  it  their 
luit*  and  passions,  through  the  contagion  of  ill 
example,  or  too  deep  an  iinmerrien  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  swerve  from  the  rules  of  their  holy  faith  -, 
yet  would,  upon  extraordinary  warning,  be  brought 
to  comply  with  them.  Alteroury. 

It  was  the  Platonic  doctrine,  that  humane  souls 
or.  minds  descended  from  above,  and  were  sowed 
in  generation,  that  they  were  stunned,  stupined, 
and  intoxicated  by  this  descent  and  immernm  into 
animal  nature.  Bp.  Bcrheiey,  Sirii,  $  313. 

Imme'tiioded.*  adj.    [in  aud  method.] 
Not  having  method;  without  regularity. 
Tbcir  sudden  thoughts,  imnsetWrd  discourses, 


tr'aterhouM,  Apat.Jor  Learn.  (1653.)  p.  1S7. 

IMMETHO'DlCAL.t  adj.  [in  and  me- 
thodical.]  Confused;  being  without 
regularity :  being  without  method. 

de,  harsh,  '""jj^^j^  c/Jfei  p.  711. 
The  unskilful  and  unmethodical  teaching  of 


their  pastor. 

UUlm,  Means  to  rensone  UhtUmpaut  of  the  Church. 

The  nature  of  llielr  work  required,  that  they 
shuutd  first  begin  with  immeihodicoi  collections, 
and  Indigested  experiments,  before  they  go  on  to 
finiihand  compos*  tbem  into  arts. 

Sprat,  Hi*,  of  the  It.  Sac.  p.  919. 

>1.  Bayle  coroparut  the  answering  of  an  un- 
met hodicat  author  to  the  hunting  of  a  duck  :  when 
you  have  him  full  in  your  sight,  be  gives  you  the 
slip,  and  becomes  invisible. 

IsiMBTHO'DlCALLY.t    adv.  [fl 

thodical.]    Without  method;  without 


Tbe  Spirit  of  God  sets  down  nothing  imme- 
y,  nor  In  vain. 

Mitre  on  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  12. 

I»XMBTHO'DICAI.NE3S.»    n.  I.     TttOtn  Wt- 

Want  of  method  or  order; 


] 


To  lMMB'W.« 

to 


v.  fl.  To  mew  or  coop  up; 
See  To  Emmbw. 
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1  is  free  as  ambient  air, 
ray  baser  part's  immeu  'd  s 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
To  accom|>any  my  solitude. 

Sang  in  Lloyd's  Memoir*,  (16G8,)  p.  96 

To  I'MMIGHATE.*  v.  ».  [Lat.  immigro: 
To  enter  or  pass  into  ;  to  go  to  dwell  in 
some  place.  Cocker  am. 
Tliey  immigrate  into  the  wisl.es  tbey  utter. 

l\'oocl*,$c.  (1 6ft),)  p.  67. 

Immigka'tios'  *  ».*,    [Lat.  immigratio.] 
An  entering  or  passing  into  a  place. 

Hitherto  I  nave  considered  the  Saracens  cither 
at  their  i?i  m^raiian  into  Spain  about  the  ninth 
century,  or  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  as  the  first 
author-,  uf  romantic  failing  jrr.oi;^  the  European*. 
tt'arhm,  Hitt.  E.  P.  vol.  i.  sign.  C.  3.  b, 
The  lasirqgranVmt  of  tbe  Arabians  into  Europe, 
and  tbe  crusades,  produced  numberless  accounts, 
partly  true  and  partly  fabulous,  of  tbe  wonder 
seen  in  the  eastern  countries.  Ibid.  p.  101 

1'mminexcb.t  »•  *•  [from  imminent.'] 
Any  ill  impending ;  immediate  or  near 
danger.  A  word  not  in  use,  Dr.  John- 
•on  say*.  Formerly  it  was  immmency, 
as  in  the  enlarged  Expositor  of  BuJlo- 
kar ;  and  perhaps  is  not  yet  disused. 

I  do  not  speak  of  Bight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
Hut  date  all  imssrismcr,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.  Shots.  Trod,  and  Cm. 

I-MMINENT.  adj.  [imminent,  Fr.  im- 
mittens,  Lat.]  Impending ;  at  hand ; 
threatening.    Always  in  an  ill  sense. 

Wliat  dangers  at  any  time  are  iJuiRtnrni,  what 
evDs  hang  over  our  heads,  God  doth  know,  and 
not  we.  Hooker. 

Three  time*  lo^tay 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. 


These  she  applies  for  warnings  am 
Of  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  brgg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

ShaJapeare. 

To  tbem  preach'd 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison,  under  judgements  imminent. 

Mittm,  P.L. 

Men  could  not  sail  without  imminent  danger 
and  inconveniences.  Pojie. 

To  Immi'nole.  f .  0.  [in  and  mingle.]  To 
mingle ;  to  mix  ;  to  unite. 

Sontc  of  us,  like  thee,  through  stormy  life 
Toii'd,  tempest. beaten,  ere  we  could  attain 
This  holy  calm,  this  harmony  of  mind, 
Where 
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Transient  immunem,  anH  representations  of  the 
ideas  of  things  future  to  the  itnagiisstion. 

South,  Serm.  M.  416. 
His  imnstsnon  of  a  pestilence  upon  tbe  Grecians. 

HallyweB,  Meiampr.  p.  101. 

To  IiiMi'T.f  v.  a.  [hmnitto,  Latin.]  To 
send  in  ;  to  inject. 

But  grant  an  entire  efficacy  to  tltl 
liquor,  [oil  or  juice  of  cedar,]  thus 
immiitert  into  the  intestines ;  yet — -nsedirimii,  this 
way  exhibited  to  the  dead,  imruedlately  low  out 
again. 

GrtenhiU,  Art  </  Embalming.  (1705,)  p.  273. 

Immi'tigablk.*  adj.  [in  and  mitigo,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  softened. 

Did  she  mitigate  these  tmmUigaiUt,  these  iron- 
bcarted  men  ?  //orris. 

To  IMMTX-t 
mingle. 

Salt  nitrous  humours,  which  are  i 


v.  a.  [in 


t.]  To 


the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Fermud,  Ure  Meionch.  (1640,;  p.  341. 
Iteaton  —  immired  and  contempt  red  with  tbe 
soul.  Bp.  Rty,»Jds  on  the  Possums,  ch.  1 7. 

Samson,  with  lliesc  imtnit'd,  inevitably 
I'd! I'd  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself. 

Milton. 

Immi'xable.  adj.  [in  and  mix.]  Im- 
possible to  be  mingled. 

Fill  a  glass  sphere  with  such  liquors  as  may  be 
:lcar,  of  the  sanw  colour,  and  iwmiraWe.  inttnu. 

Immi'xt.*  adj.  [Lat,  immLctus.]  Un- 
mixed. Tins  seems  to  be  an  improper 
usage  of  the  word ;  yet  formerly  was 
not  thought  so. 

The  most  ancient  and  imnurr  people  in  tbe 
universe.  .Sir  T.  Herbert,  Troiwb,  p.  377. 

It  doth  steady  star-il,  itj!-unitoma, 
Pure,  pervious,  immut,  innocuous,  mild. 

More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  L  ii.  32. 

Immobi'lity.  n.  i.  {immobUiii,  French, 
from  immaiilu,  Latin.]  Unmovableness ; 
want  of  motion ;  resistance  to  motion. 

The  course  or  fluids,  through  the  vascular  solids 
muvt  in  time  harden  the  fibres,  and  abolish  many  of 
the  canal* ;  from  whence  Hriness,  wesinc-.t,  imma- 
bUtta,  and  debility  of  the  vital  force. 

Wraiitan.it  on  Atimtntu 
Immo'dkracy.*  n.  t.    [from  immoderate  ] 
Excess. 

Tlic  strength  of  delight  is  in  its  xoldojnness  or 
rarity,  and  sting  in  its  satiety  i  mediocrity  is  its 
life,  and  tmmoderacy  its  confusion. 


iMMiNO'TiON.f  n.  s.  [from  imminuo,  Lat.] 
Diminution ;  decrease. 
Without  any  addition,  immimUion,  or  alteration. 

Bp.  Conn,  Canon  of  Scripture,  p.  14. 
These  revolutions  are  as  exactly  uniform  a* 
the  earth's  are,  which  could  not  be,  were  there 
any  place  for  chance,  and  did  not  a  Providence 
continually  oversee  and  secure  litem  from  all 
alteration  or  immhtHlion.       Bay  on  the  Creation. 

iMMisciBi'LtTY.  n.  t.  [from  immiscible.'] 

Incapacity  of  being  mingled. 
IMMI  SCIBLE,  adj.    [in  and  miscMe.} 

Not  capable  of  being  mingled. 

Richardson,  Clarissa. 
IMMI'SSION.f  n.s.  [immmio,  Latin.] 

The  act  of  sending  in;   contrary  to 

emission. 

Tti  Coil  must  Im1  nscribed  tlx***  *4irrinfr*,  these 
breakings  ;  whether,  by  a  just  but  efficacious 
permission,  as  si  us;  or  by  a  just  immuesns,  aa 
Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  76. 


Brvanx,  Chr.  Mor.  ii.  1. 
IMMODERATE,  adj.    [immoder(,  Fr. 
I    immoderaitu,  Lat.]      Excessive ;  ex- 
ceeding the  due  mean. 
One  means,  very  effectual  fur  die  preservation 
is  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  not 
or  distracted  with 
Bay  on  the  Creation. 
Immo'deuately.  adv.  [from  immoderate.] 
In  an  excessive  degree. 

/nmni-rr.Wj  »fic  weeps  I 


for  Tybalt's  death. 

ShaAspeare. 

The  heat  weakened  more  and  more  the  arch  of 
tbe  earth,  sucking  out  the  moisture  that  nn  [he 
cement  of  iu  parts,  drying  it  immoderately,  sud 
chapping  it.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth . 

Immo'dekateness.*   b.  *. 


[from 

derate.]    Want  of  moderation. 

Doth  Solomon  speak  this  of  hooey's  excess 
only,  and  not  of  immodemteneu  in  general  ? 

Shetford,  Learned  Disc.  p.  85. 
Adversaries  join  together  in  reproaching  us  for 
this  moderation  ;  and,  by  their  tmmoderalenut  in 
so  doing,  do  also  justify  the  motlerati  oq  of  our 
FuUer,  Moderat.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng,  p.  41 , 

3  h  2 
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ImModeba'tion.T  *- 1.  [immoderation,  Fr. 
from  immoderate.]  Want  of  moderation ; 
excess. 

There  was  an  immodentimuvX  fault  in  anger. 

Hammond,  1'ract.  Cnleck.  «■  $  6. 
It  may  very  w*U  suit  with  the  iiitasoaVreneiu  of 
Ifaa  times.  Grtgory,  .Vote*  an  Script,  ch.  SC. 

Thair  tin  proceeded  from  themselves ;  —  and 
consists  in  the  abute  of  bis  fatherly  indulgence  by 
a  wilful  immoderation  and  excess. 

Hattyweti,  Mrtampr.  p.  la 

.  [imraodeite,  Fr.  in 
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delicacy  or 


IMMCVDEST.f 

and  modest.] 
1.  Wanting 
chastity. 

Sbe  raUcd  at  henelf,  that  >hc  almiM  bo  to 
immodat  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would 
(tout  brr.  Stakrpeart. 

So  dangerous  a  thing  I*  an  ignorant  and  indis- 
creet  preacher,  and  a  bold,  imnudett  auditor. 

Mart,  C<mj.  CsM.  p.  2  J5. 

More  mmodrt  was  the  pretence  of  the  dean  of 
Norwich',  conversion  [to  popery]  .bout  two  year. 

Am  Daenxmd,  ;16BB,)p.61. 


2.  Unchaste  ; 

Immodat  deed,  you  hinder  to  be  wrought ; 
But  we  proscribe  the  least  immaded  thought. 

3.  Obscene. 

"Tib  needful  that  the  mort  immodeu  word 
Be  look-d  upon,  and  learnd ;  which,  once  attainM, 
Come,  to  no  farther  u»o 

But  to  be  known  and  hated.  Staesnoirc,  Hen.1V. 

ImmocUit  word*  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Uncommon. 

Unreasonable  ;  exorbitant ;  arrogant. 
Immo'dbstlt.*  adv.  [from  immodest.]  In 
a  shameless  or  immodest  manner. 

He  would  hare  as  lire  sobetly  j  —  not  wanton- 
ly, not  imnadetdy,  not  Incontinently. 

Waohm,  Or.  Manual,  (1576,)  sign.  L.  iii.  b. 

Thi»  theee  Corinthian  women  (conceiting  tbcm- 
wive*,  when  they  prayed  or  prophesied  in  the 
church,  to  be  acting  the  part  of  sbe-priests,  otteriug 
ancle*  like  the  JMUiaj,  or  celebrating  ucriace  a* 
the  Mamodes  or  Baccbx.)  were  so  fond  at  to  imi- 
tate; and  accordingly  cast  off  their  veils,  and 
discovered  their  face,  immodestly  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  thereliy  (as  the  apmtle  speaks) 
dishonoured  their  heads.       Merle.  Dialr.  p.  2.59. 

iMMo'DKTY.t  »•*•  [immodettie,  Fr.  from 
immodest.] 


J.  Want  of  delicacy  ;  impudence. 

acb  your  grace  to  assist  us ;  or  else 


I  beseech  your  grace 
.■nmwleity  of  hi»  competitor  will 


the 
this 


hoTVdt  and  bashful  creature. 


Ld..K< 


Willi 


1624,  CnauAi,  p.  94. 


Immola'tiox.  «.  s.  [immolation,  Fr.  from 
immolate. ] 

1.  The  act  of  sacrificing. 

In  the  picture  of  Die  tmimatiithm  of  Isaac,  or 
Abrohaui  sacrificing  hi.  uo,  Isaac  is  described  as 
a  little  boy.  Brown, 

2.  A  sacrifice  offered. 

We  make  more  barbarous  immolation!  than  the 

mot*  lavage  heathens.  Decay  <f  Piety. 

I'mmolatou.*  n.  i.  [Lot.  immolator.]  One 

that  offers  in  sacrib.ee.  fluloet. 
IMMO'MENT.  adj.  [in  and  women*.] 

Tritf ing ;  of  no  importance  or  value.  A 

barbarous  word. 

I  some  lad) -trifles  have  rcserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern  friend,  withal.  Shalcspearv. 

Immome'ktous.*  adj.  [in  and  monienxous.] 
Unimportant.  A  proper  word ;  but 
perhaps  of  very  recent  adoption. 

Our  newspapers  cease  to  assert  the  Austrian 
defeat  imnuimmlovt.  Seward,  LeU.  vi.  130 

IMMO  RAL,  adj.  [in  and  moral.] 


I  am  thereby  led  into  an  immodtUy  of  pro- 
claiming another  work,  which  I  have  long  devoted 
to  the  service  of  my  country. 

•Tottm  on  Architect**,  Rem.  p.  71. 

Want  of  modesty  :  indecency. 
It  was  a  piece  of  immodesty.  Pope- 
To  I  MMOLATE  t  v.  a.  [immoto.  Lot. 
immottr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  sacrifice ;  to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

These  courtiers  of  applause  being  oftentimes 
reduced  to  live  in  want,  these  costly  trifle,  so 
ingvossing  all  that  they  con  spare,  that  they 
frequently  enough  are  farced  to  insmufot^  their 
own  desires  to  their  sanity.  IrajsV. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice.  Ilulnet. 

Their  Gentile  forefather,  used  to  immolate  their 
children  to  the  old  red  dragon. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trae.  p.  158. 
Sow  inmolat*  the  tongues,  and  mix  the  wine, 
Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  powers  divine. 

Ptpe,  Orfywey. 


aril  to  the  laws  of  natural 
a  flatterer  of  vice  is  an  im- 


Latin.] 


1 .  Wanting  r« 
religion  ;  ft? 
moral  man. 

2.  Contrary  to  honesty ;  dishonest  :  as  dc 
scrtion  of  a  calumniated  friend  is  an  im- 
moral  action. 

Immora'lity.  «.  s.  [from  immoral.]  Dis 
honesty  ;  want  of  virtue ;  contrariety  to 
virtue. 

Such  men  arc  put  into  tl«  commission  of  the 
peace  who  encourage  the  grossest  immoralities,  to 
whom  all  the  bawd,  of  the  ward  pay  contribution. 

Sujfl. 

IMMORI'GEROUS.*  adj.  [immorigcrus, 
Rude  ;  uncivil ;  disobedient. 

Cockeram. 
Such  creatures  as  are  immvrigtroui,  we  have 
found  out  expedients  to  reclaim. 

Stietlumse,  Hiit.  of  the  Bib.*.  1  JO. 

Immohi'gehousxess.*  n.  t.  [from 
rigorous.]  Disobedience. 

All  degrees  of  delay  are  degrees  of 
nmmea  and  unwillingness. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Gr.  Eitmjiar,  Y.  1. 

IMMO'RTAL.  adj.  [immortalis,  Lat,] 
1 .  Exempt  from  death ;  being  never  to  die 

To  lite  king  eternal,  immurta*.  invisible,  the 
only  wise  God,  bo  glory  for  rver.     1  Tim.  i.  17. 

Her  body  sleeps  in  Capulct's  monument . 
Awl  bcr  i.nmortal  part  with  angels  lives.  A"*o*tp, 
Tlierc  was  an  opinion  in  gross  that  tlie  soul  waj 
immortal.  JMuf ,  Dcicript.  of  Ik*  ITnrhl 

The  Paphian  queen, 
With  gored  hand,  and  veil  so  rudely  torn. 


When  we  I 
of  a  spirit,  we  in 

its  immartaltty. 


Like  tenor  did 
Taught  by  her 


tie 


breed, 
may  bleed. 
Waller. 


il. 


>wn  :  I  hare 
Ant.  and  drop. 

'ill;  Fr.  from 


lift 


never  to 


Exemption  from  oblivion. 
Immo'rtally.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.] 

So  as  never  to  die. 
Isimortaliza'tios.*  n.  *.  [from  trnwor- 
talize  i  Yt.  immortalisation.]  An  immor- 
talizing. Co/grave. 
To  UlMo'BTALize.f  v.  a.  [immorialuer. 
Fr.  from  immortal.] 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  perpetuate;  to 
exempt  from  death. 

Var  mortal  tilings  desire  their  like  to  breed, 
That  so  they  may  their  kind  insiauircaitsr. 

Davie*,  A'ascc  Teymm. 

Muster  not  the  want  of  issue  among  your  great- 
est ailictious,  as  those  do,  that  cry,  Give  ids  chiU 
dren,  or  else  my  name  dies ;  the  poorest  way  of 
immurtatiann  that  can  be,  and  as  natural  to  a 
roblcr  as  a  prince.    OaWnsr,  Adv.  la  a  Son,  p.  70. 

Christ  is  risen  from  the  grave,  having  conquered 
death  by  dying  j  and  is  ascended  into  the  pure 
and  peaceable  habitations  uf  glory :  Therefore  all 
his  members,  who  arc  united  to  Htm  in  the  in- 
separable bands  of  faith  and  love,  sliall  feel  the 
(fleets  of  Iris  powerful  life,  in  immartoliuN'  their 
very  bodies.      HaUyveU,  Soring  of&nih,  p.  103. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion. 

Drive  tbcra  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortata'd. 

Saaknienr*. 

Revenge— by  fresh  returns  uf  provocation  brings 
in,  what  has  ia  vain  been  attempted  in  nature,  a 
kind  of  "  perpetual  motion"  in  malice,  and  ir.v 
moTiaUzet  quarrels  and  contentions. 

•Writ  Km  tV  Baitituda,  p.  185. 

To  Immo'rtalize.  v.  n.  To  become  im- 
mortal. This  word  is,  I  think,  peculiar 
to  Pope. 

Fn  tlie  year  precise, 
When  British  bards  begin  to  fas«ertaVur.  Pope. 

Immortally,  adv.  [from  immortal.]  With 
exemption  from  death ;  without  end. 

There  is  jour  crown  j 
And  lie  that  wears  the  crown  im mortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours !         £nocr/iesnv,  Hen.  JV. 

What  pity  'tis  that  he  cannot  wallow  immortally 
in  bis  sensual  pleasures !  Bentley. 

ImmoRTIFIca'tiox.*  n.  s.  fin  and  morti- 
f  cation.]  Want  of  subjection  of  the  pas- 
sions. 

It  mingles  violence  with  industry,  and  fury 
with  teal,  —  and  violence  with  desires,  and  iVi- 
ewrrfi/tcnneni  in  all  the  appetites  and  prosecutions 
of  the  soul.        Bp.  Tiryiur,  Serm.  (1850,)  p.  I  St. 

Immovability.*  n.  s.  [from  immovable.] 

Incapability  of  being  removed. 
IMMO  VABLE,  adj.  [in  and  mor 
1.  Not  to  be  forced  from  its  place. 


2.  Never  ending  ;  perpetu 

Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  c 
Imm  irtat  longing*  in  roe.  Shalop 

Immorta'mty.  n.t.  [immorlt 

immortal.  J 
I.  Exemption  from  death 

end. 

Ti  l.  ff.rrupti'jlo  v'lall  put  on  incoTTUptlon,  and 

•       t-l-.iTt.il,  iai«l/ll>u'j<y.  I  CoTMst*.  IV. 

U'.i  IV  j    r  J.i  f.i/.-- 1/  and  joy.  Afift.Wf,  I'.  X. 

He  tie  ...im  .,•!  .Vv  ufsaub  procUim'd. 
Wt.on:  tli'  uncle  v!  men  tbe  wisest  nam'd. 

71,-r/A.Mil. 

His  existence  will  of  itself  continue  for  ever, 
unless  it  be  destroyed  ;  which  is  hn possible,  from 
the  Immntability  of  Gc-»,  and  tbe  nature  of  his 
/nt«anlo/ttv.  CVleync. 


movable.] 
place. 

We  shall  not  question  bis  removing  tbe  earth, 
wben  Im<  titxls  an  immovable  base  to  place  his  en- 
gine upon.  Jlr^tm. 

•I.  Not  liable  to  be  carried  away ;  real  in 
law. 

Wiwn  an  executor  meddles  with  the  hmmeraU* 
estate,  before  he  baa  seised  on  tbe  moveable  goods, 
il  may  be  then  appealed  from  the  execution  or 
sentence.  Ayiifr,  Partrgm. 

3.  Unshaken;  unaffected. 

How  much  happier  Is  be,  who,  centring  on 
himself,  remains  iMasosvjMr,  and  smiles  at  tbe 
madness  of  tlte  dance  about  bin ! 

Dryden,  A»  SeiaitiaH. 

Immov'ablssrss.*  n.t.  [from  immovable.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  immovable. 

I Ash. 
Immo  vably,  adv.  [from  immovable.]  In 
a  state  not  to  be  shaken. 
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l  of  reward. 

To  Immo'uld.*  o.  a.  [in  ami  mould.}  To 
form ;  to  mould. 

Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold, 
I  Yd  many  soule*  iu  beastly  bodies  to  imsntmU. 

G.  Fletcher,  Christ's  Vict.  St.  49. 

IMMU'ND.*  adj.  [immonde,  Fr.  immun- 
dut,  Lot.]    Unclean.  Not  now  in  use. 

Through  their  own  Hastiness  and  sluttiaiiii<-'u, 
immund,  »od  sordid  manner  of  life,  they  sutler 
their  air  to  pulrily,  and  themselves  to  be  chalked 
up.  Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  81. 

Immondi'city.*  h.s.    [Ft.  immondicitL] 
UnclcanneM ;  impurity. 

Sar  is  there  any  moral  iiswuiii.ii,  of  a  marc 
dangerous  in\inuation,  than  this  of  wanton  dis- 

COl"lf'.  J/ouatogw,  ZKre.  Ea.  P.  i.  (1648,  p.  138. 

Immu'nity.  n.t.  [immuitite.  Fr.  immnni~ 

tas,  LaL] 
1.  Discharge  from  any  obligation. 

Of  thing*  harm  leu  whatsoever  there  is,  which 
the  whole  church  doth  observe,  to  argue  for  any 

it  were 


du- 


a  point  of  moat 

2.  Privilege  ;  exemption  from 
tics. 

Granting  great  immuiuVsrj  to  the  common*, 
tbey  prevailed  ao  far  as  to  cause  Palladius  to  be 
proclaimed  successor.  Sidney. 

Simon  sent  to  Demetrius,  to  the  end  he  should 
give  the  land  an  immunity,  because  all  that  Try- 
pbon  did  was  to  spoil.  I  Mac.  xlii.  34. 

The  laity  invidiously  aggravate  the  rights  and 
immtiitilii'j  of  the  clergy.  Sprat,  Serm. 

3.  Freedom. 

Common  apprehensions  entertain  the  an ti ducal 
condition  of  Ireland,  conceiving  only  in  tin 


Vulg.  Err. 
Drydcn, 

To  IMMU  RE,  v.  a.  [in  and  mums,  Lat. 
emurer,  old  French,  so  that  it  might  be 
written  emmurc]  To  enclose  within 
walls;  to  conlinc;  to  shut  up;  to  im- 


Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  these  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immstr'd  wiUlin  your  wall*  ! 

Sttaispmix. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  beav'nly  picture ; 
And  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immurd  I 

Sbakijmrt. 

At  the  nr»t  descent  on  shore  he  was  uot  iW- 
mnred  with  a  wooden  vessel,  but  be  did  coun- 
tenance the  tending  in  bis  long  boat.        H  elton. 

Lysitaarhtn  M*m«ird  it  with  a  walL 

Sandys,  Ttaveli. 

Tliougli  a  foul  foolish  prison  her  immure 
On  earth,  she,  when  cwau'd,  is  wise  and  pure. 


Iumu're.  n.t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  wall; 
an  enclosure,  as  in  Shakspcore,  but  per- 
haps no  where  else. 

Their  vow  it  made 
To  ransack  Troy ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  rnvish'd  Helen,  Menclauj'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps. 

SkaJcspcarv,  PrJ.  Tr.  and  Crest 

Immv'uKal.  adj.  [in  and  mutkal.]  Inhar- 
monious ;  wanting  proportion  of  sound. 

All  sounii*  arc  either  musical,  which  are  ever 
equal   or  inuutM,  whkh  are  ever  unequal,  a* 

Bacon,  Xat.  Hist. 
We  consider  the  immuiicnl  note  of  all  awans  we 
ever  beheld  of  heard  of. 


Immtjtabi'lity.t  n.t.  [immutabilitat,  Lat 
immutability,  Fr.  from  immutable.]  Ex 
eruption  from  change; 
uucliangeablenes*. 

To  shew  unto  the  heirs  of 
toftiury  of  his  counsel.  Hrb.  rl  1 7 

The  immutability  of  God  they  strive  unto,  by 
working  after  one  and  the  same  manner.  ll&Jtrr. 

His  existence  will  of  itself  continue  for  ever, 
unless  it  be  destroyed ;  which  it  impossible,  from 
the  tMstWdUttfy  of  God. 

Cheynr,  PhUas.  PWiicinsfs. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  healthiest  people  of  the 
world,  by  reason  of  the  imsSMtftei/ifv  of  their  air. 

Greenhill,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  147. 

IMMUTABLE,  adj.  [immutabilit,  Lat.] 
Unchangeable;  invariable,  unalterable. 

By  two  immutMe  things,  in  which  It  was  im- 
possible for  Ood  to  lye,  »c  have  a  strong  conso- 
lation. Heb.  vi. 

Thy  threatening*,  Lord,  as  thine,  thou  roay'st 
revoke ; 

But  if  immutable  and  Rx'd  they  stand, 

Continue  stilt  thyself  to  gitc  llie  stroke, 
And  let  not  foreign  foes  oppress  tliy  land.  Drydcn. 

Immv'tablenbss.*  n.s.  [from  immutable.'] 


Immu'tably.  adv.  [from  immutable.']  Un- 
alterably ;  invariably ;  unchangeably. 
His  love  U  like  bis  essence,  immutably  eternal. 

Boyle 

Im*iuta'tiox.»  n.  i.  [Lat.  immutatio.] 
Change ;  alteration. 

Lo,  what  dcligtiU'ul  imHUttHtians 
On  her  soft  Mowing  vest  we  contemplate. 

Afore,  Song         Smu\  i.  i.  23. 
Strong  and  violent  hath  been  Uie  immutalion 
which  aucUlcn  joy  hath  wrought  in  the  body. 

Bp.  Reynoldt  on  tie  Patriw,  ch,  SI. 

To  Immu'te.*  v.  a.  [immuto,  Lat.]  To 
change ;  to  alter. 

God  can  Immediately  unmstte,  dienge.  corrupt, 
destroy,  or  annihilate  whatsoever  plcasetli  His  di- 
vine majesty. 

Salketd,  Treat,  of  ^fueefa,  (ICI3,)  p.  106. 

IMP.f  t.  [imp,  Welsh,  a  shoot,  a  sprout, 
a  sprig.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Mr.  Steevens 
and  Mr.  Chalmers  give  the  same  etymon. 
"  But  Mr.  Steevens  needed  not  to  have 
travelled  to  Wales,"  says  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 
"  for  that  which  he  might  have  found 
at  home.  Our  language  has  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  Welsh.  Imp  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  Sax.  impan,  to 
plant,  to  graft,"  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  311. — 
Without  stopping  to  notice  here  the 
sweeping  assertion  as  to  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, which  will  be  considered  in  an- 
other part  of  this  dictionary,  I  may  add 
that  the  Germ,  intpfen,  is  also  to  graft  ; 
and  that  the  earliest  usage  of  our  word, 
is  in  the  sense  of  the  shoot  of  a  tree.] 

1.  A  graff,  scion,  or  sucker;  "  an  imp,  or 
young  slip  of  a  tree."  Barret. 

Of  lebte  trees  there  comcn  wrctrlicd  imps. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Prof. 
Bought,  bnuiclH-s,  twies,  yoong  impt,  sprsyrs, 
and  buds.         AVwMa,  Hertal  to  the  ilible,  1587. 

2.  A  son  :  the  offspring;  progeny ;  a  youth. 

That  roost  noble  imp,  the  prince",  grace,  your 
most  dear  son.       1.4.  CromtrtU  to  A".  Htn.  fill. 

And  thou,  most  dreaded  iss/<  of  highest  Jove, 
Pair  Venus'  son  !  Spenser,  y.  Q. 

That  fsire  city,  wlsrrein  make  abode 
So  nuny  learned  imps,  tint  sboot  abrade, 
And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany. 

Sinter,  F.  «• 


The  tender  imp  was  weaned  from  the  teat. 

Fmrftu. 

A  (ad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame.  Snattp.  Hen. »'. 
Loath  them  as  tlw  most  basely-begotten  imps. 

Bp.  Halt,  Cases  of  Conscience. 
Proving 

A  toward  imp,  I  call'd  him  homo. 

B.  Xmnm,  Every  Man  in  hit  itumuur. 

3.  A  subaltern  devil ;  a  puny  devil.  In 
this  sense  it  is  still  retained. 

In  this  our  age,  the  church  of  England  is  vexed 
with  two  horrible  isnpes  and  messengers  of  our 
cnemie  Sathan. 
Anderson,  Ejpos.  upan Bentdiaus,',\S13,) fol.  S8.  b. 

Sudi  we  deny  not  to  be  the  imps  and  limbs  of 
Satan.  Hooter. 

The  serpent — after  long  debate  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolv'd,  his  final  sentence  chose, 
Pit  vessel,  fiuest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide 
Prom  sharpest  sight.  Milton,  P.  /  . 

As  sooo  as  you  can  hear  his  knell, 

Tin*  god  on  earth  turns  d  1  ui  bell ; 

And,  lo !  his  ministers  of  state, 

Transform  "d  to  iiriyis,  hi«  levee  wait.  Svijl. 

4.  An  addition  to  a.  beehive-  A  northern 
word.    Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect. 

To  Imp  t  v.  a.  [impio,  to  engraft",  Welsh  ; 
impan,  Sax.  imp/en,  Genu.] 

1.  To  plant;  to  graft.  It  was  formerly 
also  used  as  a  verb  neuter.  Now  wholly 
obsolete. 

Thus  taught  and  preschid 
But  Love  yspilte  hath  her  sermon, 
That  was  to  im)n)d  in  my  thought, 
Tlstt  her  doctrine  I  set  at  nought. 

Chaucer, 
Lesynges  I  imped, 
Tyll  Usey  heart  leaves  " 
Piriea^P. 

2.  To  lengthen  or  enlarge  with  any  thing 
adscilitious.  It  is  originally  a  term  used 
by  falconers,  who  repair  a  hawk's  wing 
with  adscititious  feathers. 

If  then  we  shall  <Jioke  uffour  slavish  yoke. 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wings. 

Skaksjtetire. 

This  bird  was  hatched  in  the  council  of  Lateraji, 
fully  plumed  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and  now 
lately  hath  her  feathers  un/eW  by  the  modern  ea- 
suisu.  /<T<.  Halt,  Old  Refit,  ch.  15.  4  I. 

New  Rebellion*  raise 
Their  hydra  beads,  and  the  false  North  display* 
Her  broken  league  to  iey<  their  serpent-wing*. 

MUtm,  Slam-.'. 
Help,  ye  tart  tatyritti  to  imp  my  rage 
With  all  the  scorpions  that  should  whip  this  age. 

Clew  Wins'/. 

With  curd  and  canvas  from  rich  Hamburgii  wnt. 
Hit  i»vy\  molted  wings  be  laips  once  more. 

Dr-jtltn. 

New  creatures  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  Srst,  and  short  of 
Till  " 
The„ 

DryU-K, 

Tlw  Mercury  of  heaven,  with  silver  wings 
fmp'd  fur  tlw  flight,  to  overtake  his  ghost. 

Southern. 

I'wpacable.*  adj.  [Lat.  impacalus.]  Not 
to  be  softened  or  appeased. 

Freed  from  bands  of  impacaoU  fate, 
And  power  of  death,  they  live  for  aye  above. 

c;«r<urr,  Auiiw  >f  Tmc. 

To  Impa'ct.  v.  a.  [impact ut,  Lat.]  To 
drive  close  or  bard. 

They  ore  angular  j  but  of  what  particular  fignrc 
it  not  e»«y  to  determine,  because  of  their  being 


11.  31:17. 


22.  b. 


ftblghs; 

ng  out  with  legs,  and  irnii'd  witti  wing,, 
proceed  to  bees  with  pointed  itliigs. 
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/.]  To 


To  Impa'int.  v.  a.  [in  ami  painty 
paint ;  to  decorate  with  colour*.  Not 

yet  did  insurrection  want 

to  impnint  his  cwiw.  Shahp. 


To  IMPA'IR.  t>.  a.  [emptier,  to  make 
worse,  French.  Skinner.]  To  diminish; 
to  injure ;  to  make  worse ;  to  lessen  in 
quantity,  value,  or  excellence.    See  To 

E.MFAIK. 

To  change  any  such  law,  must  need*,  with  the 
common  tort,  impair  and  weaken  the  force  of  those 
groundi  whereby  »ll  laws  arc  made  effort u« I 


Objects  divine 

—  d  weary  human  sense. 

Milton,  P.L. 
That  toon  refrcsh'd  him  wcary'd,  and  rcpalr'd 
What  hunger,  if  aught  hunger  had  impair'd, 
Or  thirst.  Milton,  P.  It. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storm*  alone, 
But  fVlt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  »un.  i^ijir. 
Id  yean  he  teem'd,  but  not  impair'd  by  year*. 

Pupe- 

To  Impa'ir.  v.  tt.  To  be  lessened  or  worn 
out. 

Flesh  may  impair  quoth  he,  but  reason  can  re- 
pair. SjieHWr,  F.  Q. 

hir.i'iR.f  n.  s.  [from  Uie  verb.]  Dimi- 
nution ;  decrease.    Not  now  used. 

Tit*  ladies  think  it  a  most  desperate  imprir  to 
their  quickness  of  wit.  It.  Junum,  Ejiietrne. 

A  loadstone,  kept  in  undue  position,  Uiat  H,  not 
lying  on  the  meridian,  or  with  it*  poles  inverted, 
receives  in  longer  time  impair  in  activity  and  ei- 
Hungc  of  faces  and  h  more  powerfully  preserrcd 
by  sight  dun  dust  of  Meet.  Brown. 

I'mpair.*  adj.  [impar,  L«t.]  Unsuitable. 
Obsolete. 

What  he  has,  he  gives  what  thinks,  he  thews ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide*  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath. 

Soaki/varr,  Tr.  and  Crcu. 
Nor  U  it  more  ImpnWc  to  an  lioncst  and  absotutc 

Chapman,  Tr.tftk?  Shield  »rH*mer,(\$<>S,)  Pitt. 

Impa'ireb.*  n.  i.  [from  impair.]  That 
which  impairs. 

Immoderate  labour  and  immoderate  study  are 
equally  the  impairtrt  of  health.  Warburlon. 

IaiPA'iRMEjfT.t  »•  *•  [from  impair.]  Di- 
minution ;  injur)-. 

Cold  and  moist  are  the  qualities  which  worke 
an  impainnient  in  the  reasonable  part. 

Girne,  Trial  ymu,  (IJ«M). 

1  lis  posterity,  at  this  distance,  and  after  so  per- 
jwtual  unpoirf nu-itt,  cannot  but  condemn  the  po- 
verty of  Adam'*  conception,  tliat  thouglit  to  ob- 
scure himself  from  bis  Creator  in  the  shade  of 
the  garden.  liroum,  Vulg.  Err. 

Ivpa'latable.*  adj.  [in  and  palatable.] 
Not  suitable  to  the  palate ;  not  pleasing 
to  the  taste  ;  disagreeable. 

To  Impa'le.*    Sec  To  Empale. 

Impa  lement.*    See  Empalembnt. 

To  Impa'lliij.*-  v.  a.  [from  pallidas,  Lat.] 
To  make  pale. 

It  [  Envy]  is  the  green-sicknc**  of  the  soul,  thai, 
feeding  upon  coals  and  puling  rubbish,  impaUuli 
all  the  hodv-  to  a  hectiek  leanness. 

Feltham,  Rrt-  ii.  5«. 

To  Impa'lm.*  v.  a  [empalmer,  Fr.;  in  and 
paima,  Lat.]  To  seize  or  take  into  the 
hand  ;  to  grasp.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherxcood. 

Jmpalpabi'litv;*  h.  s.  [from  impalpable] 
The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  per- 
ceived by  touch. 
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Ho  [pope  Gregory  the  Great]  and  F.utychius, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  bad  a  curious  dis- 
pute, whether  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  after  the 
resurrection,  should  be  solid,  or  thinner  than  the 
air  ?  Gregory  wo*  for  the  palpability,  and  Eu- 
tychius  for  the  iiapalpamlity ;  and  the  dispute 
ended,  as  it  i*  to  be  suppused,  in  a  grievous  quarrel. 
Jortin,  HriH/irtt  on  Ecc.  Hi*,  vol.  Itt.  p.  17a 
(ed.  1805). 

IMPA'LPABLE.f  adj.  [impalpable,  Fr. 
in  und  palpable.] 

1.  Not  to  be  perceived  by  touch. 

If  beateD  into  an  impalpable  powder,  when 
poured  out,  it  will  emulate  a  liquor,  by  reason  that 
the  simllues*  of  the  porta  do  make  them  easy  to  he 
put  Into  motion.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  coarse  or  gross. 

Hi*  own  religion  from  its  simple  and  impalp- 
able form  was  much  less  esposed  to  the  ridicule  of 
scenic  exhibition.      U'artm,  Hitt.  E.  P.  ui.  200. 

IMPA'NATE.*  adj.  [impanatus,  low  Lat. 
from  ik  and  pants.]  Embodied  in  bread. 
See  Impasatio.v. 

Hits  speech  mcanctb  not  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  impanate. 

Akp.  Crammer,  Aiwa,  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  fol.  SI59. 

To  Isipa'nate.*  p.  a.  [impanatus,  low 
Lat.]   To  embody  with  bread. 

If  the  dements  really  contain  such  immense 
treasures,  what  need  have  we  to  look  up  to  the 
natural  body  above  ?  or  what  have  we  to  do  hut  to 
look  down  to  those  impanaled  riclws,  to  the  ele- 
ments ennobled  with  all  graces  and  virtues,  and 
replenished  with  that  very  divinity  which  makes  the 
humanity  so  considerable  ? 

ITaterland,  Charge  on  tie  Eudtarvt.  p.  64. 

Impana'tion.*  n.  s.  [impanation,  Fr. 
from  impanatus,  low  Lat.]  A  supposed 
subsistence  of  the  body  of  Christ  with 
the  species  of  bread  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per.    See  C'ONSt'BSTASTtATION. 

Konuraurh  as  be  is  joined  to  the  bread  but  tacra- 
mcmally,  there  followeth  no  im/xmothrn  thereof ; 
no  mora  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inaquate,  thai  is 
to  say,  made  of  water,  being  sacramcnully  joyned 
to  the  water  in  luptisme. 

Aty.  Cranmer,  Am«>.  In  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  968. 

Some  have  imagined  that  our  Lord's  divinity 
becomes  personally  united  with  the  elements,  as 
well  a*  with  liis  own  natural  body,  having  in  that 
sense  two  personal  bodies.  This  concert  lias  some- 
times gone  under  the  name  of  "assumption,"  as  it 
imports  the  Deity's  assuming  the  elements  into  a 
personal  union ;  and  sometimes  it  has  been  called 
impanatian,  a  name  following  til*  analogy  of  the 
word  M  incarnation." 

iralerland,  CAarge  an  the  EucMorut.  p.  34. 

Impa'ksel.*    See  Empankel. 

To  iMi'A'RADlsE-t  v.  a.  [imparadisare, 
Italian.]  To  put  in  a  place  or  state  re- 
sembling paradise  in  felicity. 

This  tmparaduM   neigbbourlwod  made  Zcl- 
manc's  soul  cleave  unto  her,  both  through  the  ivory 
case  of  her  body,  and  the  apparel  which  did  over- 
cloud it.  Sidney,  Arcod. 
For  lite  re  that  soul  imparndixed  lies. 

Dana,  H-'U'i  Pilfrim.  sign.  N.  i.  b. 
O  my  bright  lovely  brooke,  whose  name  doth 
bear  the  sound 
Of  God's  first  garden  plot,  the  jsnpsradisvd  ground. 

Drayton,  fVwi&.  &  SO. 
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Lmpa'rallelkd.*  adj.   [in  and  paraliel.] 
Not  to  be  paralleled ;  unmatched. 

That  tliis  dear  price  should  be  paid  for  a  little 
wild  mirth,  or  gross  and  corporal  pleasure,  is  a 
thing  of  such  imparalUed  folly,  tint  if  there  were 
not  too  many  instances  before  us,  it  might  i 
incredible.  Bvrnet,  I-jft  of  I>d.  Hot 

Impa'rdonable.*    aaj.    [in  i 
able]  Irrcmissable. 
Not  that  it  is  in  its  i 

«ontA,  Serin.  ».  3*3. 
Impa'ritY.T  «•  *•  [imparitas,  impar,  Lat] 

1.  Inequality;  disproportion. 

Some  bodies  are  hard,  some  soft  :  the  hardness 
is  caused  cbirfly  by  the  jejunenes*  of  the  spirits, 
and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible  parts,  /loom. 

2.  Oddness  ;  indivisibility  into  equal  parts. 

What  verity  is  there  in  that  numeral  concert,  in 
the  lateral  division  of  man,  by  even  and  odd ;  and 
so  by  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in  men's  names, 
to  determine  misfortunes  on  either  side  of  their 
bodies  ?  firotrsi,  r»l$.  Err. 

I  3.  DifFcrcnce  in  degree  cither  of  rank  or 
|  excellence- 
He,  who  by  the  band  of  his  holy  Apostle, 
founded  this  church  of  Crete  in  Titus,  and  his 
riders  in  a  meet  and  decent  imparity  and  sit  Incli- 
nation, would  maintain  his  own  urdinance  amongst 
us  alio.  Aip.  Sanerofi'i,  .Sinn.  p.  J4- 

To  iMPA'KK.f  tr.  a.  [in  and  park.]  To 
enclose  with  a  park;  to  sever  from  a 
common.  The  orthography  seems  to 
be  emparlc.  See  To  Empaiik. 
Imparlance.*  See  Emparlance. 
To  IMPA'RT.f  v.  a.  [impartir,  old  Pr. 
to  give,  Lacombe;  imperlio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  grant ;  to  give. 

High  state  and  honours  to  others  imparl, 
But  give  me  your  heart.  Drydm. 

2.  To  make  known  ;  to  show  by  words  or 


Shtrhjxmv,  Mmh.  of  Ven. 
the  revealing  is  for  the  ease  of 


iVsb* 


Emparadtid  in  you,  in  wlsom  alone 
1  understand,  and  grow,  and  see. 

ZXwtnr,  4-uei»j,p.  *vz. 
Thus  these  two, 
Impnrada'd  in  one  another's  arm*, 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss.  iOte^P.L. 


Gentle  lady. 
When  Dm  I  did  m/mrt  my  love  to  you, 
1  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  v«' 
As  in  conft 

a  man's  heart,  so  secret  men  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  many  things,  while  men  rather  discharge  than 
impart  their  mind*.  Jloeon, 

Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts. 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to  impart. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  To  communicate  ;  to  grant  as  to  a  par- 
taker. 

I  find  thee  knowing  of  thyself; 
Ei pressing  well  the  spirit  within  thee  free, 
My  image,  not  imparted  to  111*  brut*,  ildian,  P.L. 

IMPA'RTIAL.  adj.  [impartial,  Fr.  in  and 
partial.]  Equitable ;  free  from  regard 
to  party  ;  indifferent  ;  disinterested; 
equal  iu  distribution  of  justice;  just.  It 
is  used  as  well  of  actions  as  persons  :  an 
impartial  judge  ;  an  impartial  sentence. 

Success  I  hope,  and  fate  1  cannot  fear : 
Alive  or  dead,  I  shall  deserve  a  name ; 
Jure  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  same, 

Jhyden,  Arn. 

Impa'rtialist.»  n.  s.  [from  impartial.] 
One  who  is  impartial. 

1  am  professedly  enough  an  tmpartialist. 

B^le,  Style  <f  H.  Seri/H-  p.  7«. 

Impabtia'lity.  «.  *.  [impartialiU,  Pr. ; 
from  impartial.]  Equitableness ;  jugtiotj; 
indifference. 

A  pious  and  well  disposed  will  gives  nor  omry 
diligence,  but  also  impartiality  to  the  undetM.'  lut- 
ing in  its  search  into  religion,  which  is  alKolulely 
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>;  it  being  on  pebble  for  that  man  to  bit 
Che  mvk,  whose  eye  is  still 
thing  beside,  it. 

Impa'ktially.  orfv.  [from  impart  to/.] 
Equitably;  with  indifferent 

judgement ;  without  regard  to  party  or 
interest ;  justly  ;  honestly. 

Since  the  Scripture  promises  otervml  hnpp;ne« 
end  pardon  of  aio,  upoothe  sole  condition  of  faith 
end  sincere  obedience,  it  in  evident,  that  be  only 
can  plead  a  title  to  tuch  a  pardon,  whose  eor- 
•cieiice  impartial!*  talli  him  thai  be  has  performed 
the  required  condition.  South. 
Impa'btible.  adj.  [impartible,  Fr.  from 
imparl  J]  Communicable ;  to  be  confer- 
red or  bestowed.  This  word  is  elegant, 
though  used  by  few  writers. 

The  Mime  body  may  be  conceived  to  be  more 
or  lees  impartible  thau  it  is  active  or  heavy.  Digby. 

Impa'rtmbst.*  n.  I.  [from  impart.']  Com- 
munication of  knowledge;  disclosure. 
Not  in  use. 

It  beduMie  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
A*  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  atone.  S.Salyear*.  Ilnmict. 

IMPA'SSABLE.  adj.  [in  and  passable.] 
Not  to  be  passed;  not  admitting  passage; 
impervious. 

There  axe  in  America  many  Siigh  and  (MynainW*- 
mountainx,  which  are  «rj  rich.  Itni.-c>'- 

Over  tint  gulf 
ImpassaUe,  Impervious  j  let  us  try, 
To  found  a  path  from  liell  to  that  new  world. 

Afitton,  P.L. 

Wben  Alexander  would  hare  passed  tbe  Ganges, 
be  was  told  by  tbe  Indians  that  all  beyond  it  was 
oilh<T  i -jiM-.ua/ii>  inanhcs,  or  wad  v  doerta. 

Tcmnle. 

Imta'ssableness.*  n.  *.  [from  impassable.] 
Incapability  of  admitting  passage. 
*  As  no  carta  used  lo  come  here  by  reason  of  the 
imtpaaabUneu  of  the  boggy  soil,  it  is  a  common 
proverb.  That  all  ibe  carta  which  come  to  Crowland 
were  shod  with  silver. 

CrutireU,  Tuntr  Ikrvugh  Gl.  Brit.  ( tJncolnsbire). 

IhtFAsstBi'LiTY.'t'  n.  t.  [impassibility,  Fr. 
from  impassible.]  Exemption  from  suffer- 
ing ;  insusceptibility  of  injury  from  ex- 
ternal things. 

These  bodies  of  own  shall  come  out  of  their 
graven  with  all  their  pans  entirely  a*  they  now  art ; 
altered  indeed,  I  confess,  in  quality,  in  agility,  in 
((lory  nn<l  iplendour,  i;i  t,7,/'Ti>n.Vjf  v. 

Hales,  Hem.  Serm.  alike  End,  p.  SS. 
Two  divinities  miglit  hare  pleaded  their  prerog- 
ative of  impauMUv,  or  at  least  not  have  been 
»•  en.  ii  Jed  by  any  mortal  band. 

Ihyaen,  /En.  Dnllc 

IMTA'SSIBLE.t  adj.  [impassible,  Fr.  in 
and  passio,  Lat.]  Incapable  of  suffering ; 
exempt  from  the  agency  of  external 
causes;  exempt  from  pain. 

This  most  pure  part  of  tbe  soul,  and  ,'a»  Aris- 

iVnam^1!.'.'  h^n.'^f^Mtm^  "1COTrU,*ibU'' 
Sir  T.  Esyot,  Gar.  tel.  SOI. 
After  Tby  resurrection  and  knowledge  of  Thine 
anr»-'M*t*V  condition,  it  was  not  strange  for  uVm  to 
talk  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Bp.  Holt,  Contempt.  The  Crueijhitm. 
If  the  upper  soul  check  what  is  con  vented  to  by 
the  will,  in  compliance  with  the  fleah,  and  can  then 
hope  that,  after  a  few  yean  of  sensuality,  that  re- 
bellion* servnnt  sjmll  tie  eternally  cwit  off,  drop  into 
a  perpetual  imputable  nothing,  take  a  long  progre m 
into  a  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten,  this 
would  be  some  colour.  Hamm-mil, 
i  I  sliould  contemn  tby  dart. 
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Impa'ssibi.eness. 
Impassibilit 


it.  *. 


[from  impassible.] 
^possibility ;  exemption  from  pain. 

How  shameless  a  partiality  is  it,  thus  to 
I  the  sensualities  of  this  war 


and  yet  cry  out 


Dtxoy  of  Ckf.  Piety. 

To  IMPA'SSIONf.  «.  a.  [in  and  passion.] 
To  move  with  passion  ;  to  affect  strongly. 
See  To  Empassion.  Milton's  empas- 
sion'd,  so  given  by  Dr  Johnson,  should 
be  impasston'd,  as  it  is  here,  and  not  as 
an  adjective,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  pro- 
nounced it. 

So,  standing,  moving,  or  tobigbth  upgrown, 
Tlic  tempter,  nil  iTn/wasim'd,  thus  began. 

UHum,  P.L. 

In  the  impaoion'tl  nun, 
srt  with  art,  the  poet  sunk. 

Themum,  Liberty,  P.  0. 

iMPA'ssroNATE.*  adj. 

1.  Strongly  affected.  See  Empassionate. 

2.  Without  feeling ;  from  passion. 

A  kind  of  stupidity  or  impammelt  hurt. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  191. 

These  rrproachc*  we  may  take  cooly  and  calmly,  • 
as  thst  Stoick  philosopher  did,  who  whilst  he 
was  discoursing  of  being  free  from  passions,  (it 
being  the  doctrine  of  that  sect,  that  a  wise  man 
should  be  mrosMvsatc,)  a  rude  fellow  spat  pur- 
posely in  his  lace;  and  when  he  was  asked, 
whether  be  were  not  angry,  answered,  No,  truly,  I 
am  not  angry,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  not 

""IT  at  such  an  abuse :  but  there  is  a  God  that 
will  not  put  up  our  contumelies  so ;  we  strike  his 
servants  cm  earth,  and  be  feel*  it  in  heaven. 

Dp.  Hall,  Rem,  p.  m. 

To  Impa'ssiomate.*  y.a.  [from  impassion.'] 
To  affect  powerfully. 

It  is  evident  in  the  Gospel,  that  our  Saviour 
Christ  was  one  while  deeply  impauionaled  will, 
sorrow.  Mm,  Omj.  QM.  (1653,)  p.  SOS. 

IMPA'SSIVE.  adj.  [in  and  passive.]  Ex- 
empt from  the  agency  of  external  causes. 

those  empty  phantoms  were, 


air. 

Dryden,  jEn. 
Pale  sons,  uniclt  at  distance,  roll  away ; 
And  on  the  inipassiir  ice  the  lightning*  piny. 

Pope. 

Impa'smvenkss.*  n.  s.  [from  impassive.] 
The  state  of  being  impassive. 

We  find  all  those  figurings  of  apathy  and  tas- 
patameu  to  prove  but  coloured  and  fruitless 
conceptions. 

W.  Mount  ague,  Dev.  Ea.  P.  i.  (164H,)  p.  62. 

Impasta'tion.*  n.  i.  [from  impaste.]  A 
mixture  of  divers  materials  of  different 
colours, 

L,  — -1      A,  ____«. L  _.'a.V 

bound  together  witn 
hardened  either  by  the  air  or  fire. 

Chambers. 
To  IMPA'STE.t  t>.  a.  [cmpaster,  Fr.] 

1.  To  knead  or  make  into  dough  or  paste ; 
to  paste;  to  concrete  as  into  paste. 

Horridly  trick 'd 
Whh  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
Uek'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets. 

2.  [In  painting.]  To  lay  on  colours  thick 
and  bold. 

Impa'tibli.*  adj.  [impatibilis,  Lat.l  In- 
tolerable ;  not  to  be  borne.  Cock  tram. 

IMPA'TIENCEt  n.  s.  [impatience,  Fr. 
hnpatientia,  Lat.] 

I.  Inability  to  suffer  pain ; 
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i  AD  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  Ids 
'   impatience.  SMipem,  K.  Lear. 

The  experiment  I  resolved  to  make  eras  upon 
thought,  and  not  rashness  or  impatience.  Temple. 

2.  Vehemence  of  temper;  heat  of  passion. 

Fie !  bow  impatience  lowered)  in  your  face ! 

Sbaispnre,  Com.  of  Err. 

3.  Inability  to  suffer  delay ;  eagerness. 

No  further  with  your  din 
Express  impatience.  Skakrpem,  Cym. 

The  longer  1  continued  in  this  scene,  the  grcWr 
was  my  uu/euienct  of  retiring  from  it.  Bunt. 
^pVTiBNT.torf/.  [impattcnl,  Fr.  impatient, 

1.  Not  able  to  endure;  incapable  to  bear : 
with  of. 

Fame,  impatient  of  rxtrcmes,  decays 
Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praiie.  Pope. 

2.  Furious  with  pain ;  unable  to  bear  pain. 

The  lortur'd  savage  turns  around 
And  BJngs  about  bis  foam,  impatient  of  the  wound. 

Dryjen 

%  Vehemently  agitated  by  some  painful 
passion ;  with  at  before  the  occasion  : 
with  of,  impatience  is  referred  more  to 
the  thing ;  with  <jf,  to  the  person. 

To  be  impatient  at  the  death  of  a  person,  con- 
cerning whom  it  was  certain  be  must  die,  is  to 
mourn  because  thy  friend  was  not  born  an  aogcL 
Bp.  Taylor,  BuUofLwing  Holy. 

4.  Hot;  hasty. 

The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time 
to  be  informed  of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him. 

eitldison.  Sped. 

5.  Eager ;  ardently  desirous ;  not  able  to 
endure  delay  :  with  for  before  the  thing 
desired. 

The  mighty  Csrsar  waita  his  vital  hour, 
Impatient  Jar  the  world,  and  grojpi  his  promis'd 
power.  Dryden. 
On  tbe  seas  prepar'd  tbe  vestel  stands ; 
TV  impatient  manner  thy  *7>ecd  demiuidi. 

Pope, 

6-  Not  to  be  borne. 

Ay  me !  dcare  lady,  which  t 
Of  rueftdl  pity  and  inuxUtrnl  i 

Spenser,  F.  Q,  ii.  i.  <i. 

Impa'tikkt.*  n.  t.   One  who  is  not  able 

to  bear  pain  ;  one  who  is  violently  agi- 
tated by  passion. 

I  have  heard  and  seen  some  ignorant  i 
tieuts,  when  they  have  found  themselves  to  i 
with  God's  scoorge.cast  a  sullen  frown  hack  l, 
him,  with  Cur  me  Cetmst  Seasonable  Serm.  p.  39. 

iMPA'TiKKTLT.t  orfr.  [from  impatient.] 

1 .  With  rage,  under  uneasiness. 

Foaming  at  the  mouth,  impatiently  he  raves. 

Drayton,  Potyotb.  &  18. 

2.  Passionately ;  ardently. 

He  considered  one  thing  so  impatiently,  that  he 
would  not  admit  any  thing  else  to  be  worth  con- 
sideration. Chxrenttan. 
S.  Eagerly  ;  with  gTcat  desire. 
Impatrokisa'tion.*  n.s.  [impalronisation, 
Fr.   from   impatronize.]    An  absolute 
mastery,  seigniory,  or  possession  of. 
Cotprave,  and  Sherwood.    See  To  Im- 
patronisce. 
To  IMPATRONIZE.  v.  a.  [impatromstr, 
Fr.  in  and  patronise.]    To  gain  to  one's 
self  the  power  of  any  seigniory.  This 
word  is  not  usual. 

The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  an- 
fiatmiic  himself  of  the  duchy.  Bacon,  Hen,  VJl. 
To  Impa'wji.  v.  a,   [in  and  paten.]  To 
impignorate ;  to  pawn;  to  give  as  a 
pledge ;  to  pledge. 
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GuU.Uk  tunc,  and  let  there  be  impawn  d, 
unc  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 


Shakspeare,  Hen.  IV. 
Many  now  in  health 
.Shall  drop  (heir  blood,  in  approbation 
I  >r  n  hat  your  reverence  (hall  incite  us  to ; 
Therefore  ulte  heed  how  you  impawn  our  pirwn, 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war^  ^ 

To  IMPE'ACH.t  v.  a.  [empecher,'l?r.] 

1.  To  hinder;  to  impede.  This  sense  is. 
little  in  use.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Where 
used,  by  our  old  authors,  it  is  most  fre- 
quently and  properly  empeach.    See  To 

EMPEACH. 

His  sons  did  impeach  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Kind,  and  vued  bim  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Doris. 

If  they  will  impeach  the  purposes  of  an  army, 
M'hkb  tbey  hare  no  reason  to  think  thenwclres 
able  to  res*ist,  they  put  themselves  out  of  all  ex- 
pectalion  of  mercy.  Hayward. 

A  dclluiioQ  on  tny  throat  impeached  my  utter- 
ance. Howell, 

2.  To  accuse  by  publick  authority. 

Tboy  were  both  imjienchetl  by  a  house  of  com- 
mons. Adtlwm. 

Great  diarnuuni  were  kindled  between  the 
nobles  and  commons  on  account  of  Coriobuius, 
whom  tire  latter  had  impeached.  Sus/I. 
To  bring  into  question. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  lovci  yon  not. 

Shaktpeart,  Mid*.  X.  Dream. 

IsiPE'ACH.f  n.  s.  Trial;  accusation;  not 
hindrance  or  impediment,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  defined  it ;  for  in  the  following 
example,  which  he  cites,  the  speaker  is 
trying  a  cause,  as  Mr.  Notch  has  ob- 
served, and  speaks  of  it  as  such  :  a  very 
necessary  correction,  which  till  now- 
had  escaped  me. 

Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
If  here  you  bous'd  him,  Itere  be  would  hare  been  ; 
If  Iw  were  mad,  lw  would  not  plead  *>  coldly. 

Shakspeare. 

Impeachable,  adj.  [from  impeach.]  Ac- 
cusable ;  chargeable. 

I  lad  God  omitted  by  positive  lawi  to  give  re- 
ligion to  the  world,  the  wiadom  of  hi»  providence 
had  been  impeachable.  Grew. 

Impe'achkr.  n.  *.  [from  impeach.]  An 
accuser ;  one  who  brings  an  accusation 
against  another. 

Many  of  our  fiercest  impeachers  would  leave  the 
delinquent  to  the  merciful  indulgence  of  a  Sa- 
viour. Got.  of  foe  T<m£tt*. 

1mpe'achment.+  tt.s.  [empechemeut,  Fr.} 
1 .  Hindrance  ;  let ;  impediment ;  obstruc- 
tion. Not  in  use,  Dr.  Johnson  says. 
But  it  has  alvrnys  been  used,  as  Mr. 
Kitson  also  has  observed,  in  the  same 
.sense,  as  a  legal  word  in  deeds :  as, 
without  impeachment  of  waste,  i.  e.  with- 
out restraint  or  hindrance  of  waste.  It 
should  he  written,  in  this  sense,  em- 
itcttchment. 

Tell  if.  'that  things  during  your  late  conti- 
i.u.-.ncc  there,  lire  ino^t  offensive,  and  tin'  greatest 
irnj   •<hnun'-  to  the  good  government  thereof. 

Spenser  tm  Ireland. 
Tell  thy  kinj;,  I  do  not  seek  him  now  | 
Uut  could  \m  wilting  to  march  oil  to  Calais, 
Without  iautror.'jnu'iir.  Shalaprarc,  I/en.  V. 

Neitlier  is  thii  accession  of  necessity  nny  itn- 
P-.v.ri.nm!  to  Christian  liberty,  or  ensnaring  of 
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2.  Publick  accusation  ;  charge  preferred. 

The  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeaehmenlt  to  imprison  him. 

Shahtjicare,  flic1.  III. 

The  lord  Somen,  though  hit  accusers  would 
gladly  have  dropped  their  impeachment,  was  in- 
stant with  tlient  fur  the  prosecution.  Addison. 

The  consequences  of  Coriolanus's 
had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to  their  St 

3.  Imputation  ;  reproach. 

He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet, 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you, 
To  lei  liim  spend  his  time  do  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Shakspeare,  Two  Gent.  Ver. 

To  iMPE'ARL.f  r.  a.  lemperler,  Fr.  «  to 
impearle,  to  deck,  or  set  thick  with 
pearls."  Cotgrave.] 

1.  To  form  in  resemblance  of  pearls. 

Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night,  < 
Or  stars  of  morning,  dewdrops,  which  the  sun 
Imprarls  on  every  leaf,  and  every  flower. 

ifillon,  P.  L. 

2.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

The  dews  of  Iho  morning  impearl  every  thorn 
and  scatter  diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of 
the  earth.  Digby  to  P»P*. 

iMPECCABi'LiTY.t  n.  *•  [imveccabtliU,  Fr. 
from  impeccahie.] 
exemption  from  failure. 

It  doth  cause  an  everlasting  impeccability. 

Salkctd,  Treat.  of  Angrls,  (\613.)  p.S34. 
Infallibility  and  impfccahiltty  are  two  of  his  at- 
tributes. Pop*. 
IMPE'CCABLE.t  adj.  [impeccable,  Fr.  in 
and  peceo,  Lat.]    Exempt  from  possi- 
bility of  sin. 

If  we  honour  the  man,  must  we  bold  his  pen 
impeccahie  t 

Bp.  Hall,  Hon.  of  the  llarr.  Clerey,  p.  43. 
Thou  makest  no  man  so  acceptable,  as  that 
Thou  makest  him  impeccable. 

Donne,  Depot,  p.  592. 
That  man  pretends  he  never  commits  any  act 
prohibited  by  the  word  of  God,  and  then  that 
were  a  rare  charm  to  render  him  impeccahie,  or 
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The  minds  of  beasts  grurfge  not  at  their  bodies 
comfort,  nor  are  tbeir  senses  letted  from  enjoying 
their  objects:  we  have  the  impediments  of  honour, 
and  the  torments  of  conscience.  Sidney. 

What  impediments  tliere  are  to  hinder  it,  and 
which  were  the  speediest  way  to  remove  them. 

Hooker. 

The  life  it  led  most  happily  wherein  all  i 
is  exercised  without  impediment  at  let. 

But  for  my  tears. 
The  moist  impediment  unto  my  speech, 
I  lied  forcstalrd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 


that  it  the  means  of  consecrating  every  sin  of  his. 

Hammond  an  Fundamental*. 
God  is  infallible,  Imtrecahlt,  and  absolutely 
perfect.  SkeJlon,  Drum  Revealed,  Dial.  iv. 

Impe'ccancy.*  ».  t.  [old  Fr.  impeccanee.] 
Impeccability. 

Holy  spirits  dignified,  from  their  purity  and 


ll'nt.-f  house  an  Farteteue,  p.  218, 

v.  a.  {intpedio,  Lat.  Con- 


To  iMPR'DE.f 

sidered  by  Hcylin.  in  1656,  as  an  un- 
couth and  unusual  word;]  To  hinder ; 
to  let ;  to  obstruct. 

All  the  forces  are  mustered  to  impede  its  pas. 
sage.  Decay  if  Car.  Piety. 

Tlx  way  is  open,  and  no  atop  to  force 
'Hie  stars  return,  or  to  impede  their  course. 

fTTiL'.'t,  Mandiul. 

lMPE'DIMENT.f  n.  t.  [impedimentum, 
Lat.] 

1.  Any  obstruction  to  passage;  as,  a  stake, 
or  sharp  instrument,  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy :  a  military  term. 
This  primary  sense  of  the  word  [in  and 
pedes,  Lat.]  is  overlooked  by  Dr.  John- 
son. 

The  children  of  Israel  had  prepared  for  war, 
and  had  shut  up  the  passages  of  the  lull  country, 
and  had  fortified  all  the  tops  of  the  high  hills,  and 
had  laid  impediment!  in  die  champaign  countries. 

Judith,*.  I. 

2.  Hindrance  ;  let ;  obstruction  ;  opposi- 
tion. 
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May  I  never 
To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shews, 
Dream  of  iiiM«iitnsmf.  Shakspeart,  Ant.  and  Cleat*. 

They  bring  one  that  was  deaf,  and  hail  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech.  Sr.  Hark,  vii.  .12. 

Hear  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  martyrdom  ; 
and  he  that  is  overcome  by  little  arguments  of 
pain,  will  hardly  consent  to  lose  Ins  tile  with  tor- 
ments. Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Luting  Holy. 

Free  from  the  impediments  of  light  and  noise, 
Man,  thus  retir'd,  his  nobler  thoughts  employs. 

To  Impb'dimknt.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  obstruct ;  to  hinder. 

Lest  Thcmistocles,  out  of  to  trad  to  his  person, 
should  have  withstood  and  impedimenled  a  general 
good.  Bp.  Reynolds  on  the  Passions,  cb.  15. 

Impedime'ntal.*  adj.  [from  impediment.] 
Hindering ;  causing  obstruction. 

The  impedimental  stain  which  intercept*  her 
fruirivc  love. 
W.  Mountague,  Dei.  Est.  P.  ii.  (I«5v,)  p.  132. 
To  I'MPEDITE.*  v.  a.  [Lat.  tmpedio,  »m- 
peditut.]   To  retard ;  to  obstruct. 

When  diseases  do  not  —  impedite  any  faculty. 
Mayntvaring,  Prtserv.  of  Health,  (1670.)  p.  25. 

Imkdi'tiox.*  n.  i.  [Lat.  impeditio.]  Hin- 
drance.  Cockeram. 

I'mpeditivb.*  adj.  [from  impediie.]  Caus- 
ing hindrance;  having  power  to  oh- 
struct. 

There  arc  other  cases  concerning  things  un- 
lawful by  accident,  in  respect  to  the  evil  effect  of 
the  same;  to  wit,  as  they  may  be  im/rdMi*  at 
good,  or  causative,  or  at  the  least  (for  we  must 
use  such  words)  ocoasionalirc  of  cviU 

Bp.  Sanderson,  on  Promiss.  Oaths,  iii.  $  II. 

To  IMPE'L.  v.  a.  [impeUo,  Lat.]  To 
drive  on  towards  a  point ;  to  urge  for- 
ward ;  to  press  on. 

So  Myrrto's  mind,  impdl'd  on  either  side, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Dryden,  Ot  . 

The  surge  impeW d  roe  on  a  craggy  coast.  Pope. 
Propitious  gales 
Attend  thy  voyage,  and  impel  thy  soils. 

Pvitc,  Odyts. 
A  mightier  pow'r  the  strong  direction  sends, 
And  sev'ral  men  imjiels  to  tev'ral  ends  ; 
This  drives  them  constant  to  a  certain  coast.  Pope. 

Impe'llknt.t  w.  *•  [impeflent,  Lat.]  An 
impulsive  power;  a  power  that  drives 
forward. 

S.  What  do  you  mean  by  voluntary  oaths? 
C.  Those  that  no  other  tns;ieUrtii  hut  myself,  or 
my  own  worldly  gain  or  interest,  extort  from  me. 

iiVratmuNd,  Praei.  Couch,  ii.  $  P. 

How  such  a  variety  of  motions  should  be  re- 
gularly managed,  in  sucb  a  w  ilderm-M  of  passages, 
by  were  blind  impellents  and  material  convey- 
ances, I  have  not  the  least  conjecture.  Glnmitle. 

iMPB'i-LEn.*  r».  *.  rfroni  impel.]  One  that 
impels  or  urges  forward. 

As  if  he  were  the  great  impeller  and  inducer  of 
men  to  sin.  Semth,  Serm.  iv.  85. 

To  Imfe'n.*  i>.  a.  [from  pen.]    To  shut 
up  ;  to  enclose  in  a  narrow  place. 
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Like  ■  sheep  impttm'd  in  lb*  fold. 

Feltliam,  Res.  ii.  59. 
He,  whom  the  baaven  of  heavens  cannot  ran- 
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Fdsgefry,  Bteued  Birthday,  p.  16. 

To  IMPE'ND.  o.  n.  [impendeo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  hang  over. 

Destruction  sure  o'er  alt  your  beads  impend* , 
Ulysses  conn,  uul  death  hit  steps  attends. 

ftjie,  Odyu. 

2.  To  be  at  hand  ;  to  press  nearly.  It  is 
used  in  an  ill  sense. 

It  expresses  our  deep  (arrow  for  our  pest  rim, 
sod  our  lively  sense  of  God's  trntemune  wnith. 

Smalridge,  Serm. 
No  story  I  unfold  of  publick  won. 
Mar  bear  advice*  or  impending  foe*.  Phut,  Odyttey. 

Isjpe'ndenxy.*   ».  j.  [from 
The  state  of  hanging  over. 

The  present  im,«ndency  of  God's 

M  iv. 

Impe'ndext.  ot/y.  [impendent,  Lat.]  Im- 
minent ;  hanging  over ;  pressing  closely 
In  an  ill  sense. 

If  lh*  evil  feared  or  imnewrfnU  he  •  greater 
sensible  evil  than  the  good,  it  over-rules  the  ap- 
petite to  avenatioa.  Bate. 

Dreadful  in  arms,  on  Landcn's  glorioua  plain 
Place  Onnond's  duke :  impendent  in  the  air 
Let  hi*  keen  sabre,  comet-like,  appear.  Prior. 

Impe'xdescb.  n.  s.  [from  impendent.'] 
The  state  of  hanging  over ;  near  ap- 
proach. 

Good  sometimes  H  not  safe  to  be  attempted,  by 
reason  of  the  impendence  at  a  greater  sensible  evil. 

Bale. 

Iwpesrtrabi'lity.  n.  t.  [impenetrability, 
Fr.  from  impenetrable.'] 

1.  Quality  or  not  being  pierceable,  or 
permeable. 

All  bodies,  so  far  ea  eiperiencc  reaches,  are 
duVr  bard  or  ma;  be  bardened  j  and  we  bare  no 
other  evidence  of  universal  impenetrabtlily,  betides 
a  large  experience,  without  an  experimental  ex- 
ception. Newton,  Optkkt. 

2.  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  impres- 


IMPE'NETRABLE.f  adj.  [impenetrable, 
Fr.:  impenetrabiiU,  Lat. J 

1.  Not  to  be  pierced  ;  not  to  be  entered 
by  any  external  force. 

Nothing  almost  c«apcd  that  he  achieved  not, 
were  the  thing  never  to  difficile,  or  (as  who  smith) 
un,.-!u-trttW<.  Sir  T.  Efyot,  Gm.  tot  73.  b. 

With  hardening  cold,  and  formine  heat. 
The  Cyclops  did  their  strokes  repeal" 
Before  the  im/«nrln>Ur  shield  was  wrought.  Dryd. 

2.  Impervious ;  not  admitting  entrance. 

Deep  into  some  thick  covert  would  I  run, 
Imjvn/irable  to  the  stars  or  sua.  Dryden. 

The  mind  frights  itself  with  any  thing  reflected 
on  in  gross :  things,  thus  offered  to  the  mind, 
p  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them, 
issMrwrfrrjWi' 
Locke. 

3.  Not  to  be  taught ;  not  to  be  informed. 

4.  Not  to  be  affected ;  not  to  be  moved. 

It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
Thst  evrHtcptwitb  men. 

11]  foJk/w  him  no  more  with  oootW  jifayers. 

Sntdttprnre. 

Snme  will  never  lKilicvs  s  proposition  in  divinity, 
If  suy  thing  can  be  said  against  it :  they  will  be 
crvdulous  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  imprnrtrvbte  bv 
a  sunton  of  the  gospel.  Bp.  Toy/or. 

VOL.  II. 


Impk'nitrablexbss.*  n.  t.  [from  wi- 
penefraUe.]  The  state  of  being  impene- 
trable. Ath. 
iMPE'KBTHABLY.t  «dv-  [from  impenetra- 
ble.] With  hardness  to  a  degree  inca- 
pable of  impression. 

A  cellar  of  strong  rides,  and  rmjarnetrabty  thick 
walls,  dark  and  deep. 

Dean  Xing,  Serm.  5  .Vol'.  l«08,  p.  20. 
Blunt  the  sense,  and  fit  it  for  a  skull 
Of  solid  proof,  impenetratdy  dull.  Pope. 

Impe'mtekce.I  n.  s.  [impenitence,  Fr.  in 
Impe'nitency.  J     and  penitence.]  Obdu- 
racy ;  want  of  remorse  for  crimes ; 
final  disregard  of  God's  thrcatcnings  or 
mercy. 

Where  one  man  ever  comes  to  repent,  a  thou- 
sand end  their  days  in  final  impenitence.  Sunt*. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  ibe  wicked, 
ncss  and  itnpenitenci/  of  the  heathens  was  a  much 
more  excusable  tin ;: ^ ,  liormise  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of  the  rewards  of  another 

Tdlot,«n. 
of  wicked- 
r,  till  at  last  he 

It'Ccrt. 

IMPE'NITENT.  adj.  [impenitent,  Fr.  in 
and  penitent.]  Finally  negligent  of  the 
duty  of  repentance  ;  obdurate. 

Our  Lord  In  anger  bath  granted  some  impenitent 
men's  requests ;  as,  on  the  otlier  side,  the  Apos- 
tle's suit  fie  hath  of  favour  and  mercy  not  granted. 

BiKiLcr. 


nd  are  thought  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
otneurity. 


Impenitent,  and  left  a 

Like  to  Uiemselvcs.  When,  P.  L. 

Imfb'nitbxt.*  n.  *.    One  who  neglects 
the  duty  of  repentance. 

When  the  reward  of  penitents,  and  punishment 
of  xmfienitentt,  is  once  assented  to  as  true,  'tis 
iin]Kjsxible  hut  the  mind  of  man  should  wish  for 
the  one,  and  have  dislikes  to  the  other.  Hammond* 

Impe'kitemtly.  adv.    [from  impenitent.] 
Obdurately;  without  repentance. 

Tile  condition  required  of  us  is  a  coostellation 
of  alt  the  gospel  graces,  every  one  of  I  hem  rooted 
in  the  heart,  though  mixed  with  much  weakness, 
and  perhaps  with  many  sins,  so  tbey  be  not 
wilfully,  and  impenitenlly  lived  and  died  in. 

Hammond. 
What  crowds  of  uV*-,  im-wti.-ntly  bold, 

Bull  run  on  poets !  Pope. 
Impb'nnous.  adj.  [in  and  penna,  Lai.] 
Wanting  wings.    Tins  word  is  conve- 
nient, but,  I  think,  not  used. 

It  is  generally  received  an  earwigg  hath  no 
wings,  and  is  reckoned  amongst  impenntna  in- 
sects ;  but  be  that  shall  with  a  needle  put  aside 
the  short  and  slieaUiy  cases  on  their  back,  may 
draw  forth  two  wings,  larger  than  in  many  flies. 
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iMPE'RATivE-f  adj.  [imperatif,  Fr.;  im- 
perativus,  Lat.]  Commanding  ;  expres- 
sive of  command. 

He  therefore  instead  of  using  an  imperative 
style,  by  downright  commanding  such  and  such 
things,  chose  rather  in  a  more  gentle  and  con- 
descending  way  to  insinuate  what  was  his  will, 
and  our  duty.     Xorru  on  the  Peatitudet,  p.  239. 

Tne  verb  is  formed  in  a  different  manner,  to 
signify  the  intention  of  commanding,  forbidding, 
allowing,  disallowing,  intreaiiog ;  which  likewise, 
from  tite  principal  use  of  it,  is  culled  the  imperative 
food.  Clarke,  lat.  Gram. 

Impe'ratively.  adv.    In  a  commanding 

style ;  authoritatively. 
Imperato'rial.»  adj.  [Lat.  imperatoriut.] 

Commanding. 

Moses  delivered  his  law  after  an  mperxaontU 
way,  by  saying,  Tliou  ahalt  not  do  this,  and  Thou 
shall  not  do  that.  A'orrit  .»■  the  Beatitude,,  l>.  238. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE.  adj.  [imperceptible, 
Fr.  in  and  perceptible.]  Not  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  not  to  be  perceived ;  small : 
subtle ;  quick  or  slow,  so  as  to  elude 
observation. 

Some  things  are  in  their  nature  imperceptible  by 
our  sense;  yea,  and  the  more  retried  parts  of 
material  existence,  wliicb,  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
U'lty,  escape  our  perception.  Hale. 

In  the  sudden  changes  of  his  subject  with  al- 
most imperccptille  connections,  the  Tbeban  poet  is 
h»  master.  Jhyden. 

The  parts  must  have  their  outlines  in  waves, 
resembling  flames,  or  the  gliding  of  a  snake  upon 
the  ground  :  they  must  be  almost  tmpcrceplMc 


to  the  touch,  and  even. 


Jlrytten. 


To  Impe'ople.*  r.  a.  [from  people.]  To 
form  into  a  community.    See  To  Em- 

PEOPLE. 
Thou  bast  helped  to  impeopte  bell. 

ftcaumoHt,  Ftyche,  xvi.  19. 

I'MPERATE.  adj.  [imperalta,  Lat.] 
Done  with  consciousness;  done  by  di- 
rection of  the  mind. 

Tlie  elicit  internal  acts  of  any  habit  may  be 
quick  and  vigorous,  when  the  external  impente 
arts  of  the  same  habit  utterly  ccatr.  South. 

Those  natural  and  Involuntary  actings  are  not 
done  by  deliberation,  yet  thoy  are  dons  by  the 
energy  of  tlte  soul  and  instrumentality  of  the 
spirits,  as  well  as  those  rmperale  sets,  wherein  we 


The  alterations  in  thr  globe  arc  very  slight,  and 
almost  imperceptMe,  and  such  as  lend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  earth.  Woodward,  A'at.  Hut. 

lMPERCE'PTiBt.p..«  ».  *.  That  which  is 
not  immediately  perceived  or  disco- 
vered, on  account  of  its  smallness. 

Microscopes  bring  to  light  shoals  of  living 
creatures  in  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  Ac.  —  I  should 
he  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  a  natural  history  of 
impercepiittei,  containing  a  true  account  of  such 
vegetables  and  animals  as  grow  and  live  out  of 
right.  TaUer,  No.  119. 

Impbhce'ptiblbn'hss.  n.  t.  [from  imper- 
ceptible.] The  quality  of  eluding  ob- 
acrvation. 

Many  excellent  things  there  are  in  nature, 
whkh,  by  renson  of  their  subtilly  and  impcrcepti- 
Ueneu  to  us,  are  not  so  much  as  within  any  of  our 
faculties  to  apprehend.  Hale. 
Imperce'ptibi.y.  adv.  [from  imperceptible.] 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

Upon  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe 
we  advise  ourselves :  the  moral  insinuates  itself 
imperceptibly,  we  ore  taught  by  surprise,  and 
ttccotne  wiser  and  better  unawares.  Addam. 

Impehci'pient.*  adj.  [in  and  percipient.] 
Not  perceiving ;  not  having  the  power 
of  perception. 

litre  is  no  supposing  the  soul  to  be  imper- 
cipient  in  sleep,  but  by  supposing  the  perceptivity 
of  it  to  depend  upon  matter,  which  I  Issve  ihewn 
in  many  places  uf  this  section  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion ;  or  by  supposing  that  it  sleeps  In  its  own 
nature.  Barter  on  Ike  Sml,  i.  3<9. 

Imperdibi'lity.*  i 

State  or  quality  of  being  imperdiblei 

Derham  somewhere  i 

sico-Theology. 
IMPE'RDIBLE.*  adj.  [imperditni,  Lat.] 

Not  to  be  destroyed,  or  lost. 

As  they  sre  harder  in  their  acquisition,  so  arc 
they  more  imperdiUc  and  steady  in  their  stay. 

FMkam,  Serm.  on  Ecel.  ii.  1 1. 
3  I 


[from  imperdible.] 
■'■  ig  imperdible. 
it  in  liis  Phy. 
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IMPE'RFECT.  'adj.  [ imparfait,  Fr. ;  i«- 

perfecttu,  Lai.] 
1.  Not  complete;  not  absolutely  finished ; 

Used  either  of  persona  or 


_  be  left  imperfect  in  the  ml*, 
Which,  since  hit  comniR  forth,  is  thought  of, 

the  kingdom  K>  much  few  and 


Which  brought 
danger 

That  his  return  wm  most  required.      Skaks'*  are. 

Opinioo  it  » light,  vain,  erode,  and  imptifict 
tiling,  tattled  in  the  imagination ;  but  new  ar- 
riving at  I  he  understanding,  there  to  obtain  the 
tincture  of  reason.  B.  Jonpm- 

Tlie  middle  action  which  prodiicclh  imperfect 


—  .......   -  — i •  j — 

hodit-s  is  fitlv  called,  hy  wraf  of  the  ancients, 
ioquination  or  inconcorlion,  which  is  a  kind  of 

its  were  imperfiet  in  the  doctrine  of 
their  ignorance  of  gunpowder  and 


fireworks.  Brotm. 

Divers  things  we  agree  to  be  knowledge,  which 
yet  are  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood  by 
our  imperfiet  intellects,  that  let  them  be  delivered 
in  the  clearest  expression*,  the  notions  themselves 
wilt  yet  appear  olis^-urc.  Boyle 

A  mircaT  is  citlwr  irH]>rrfrrt,  tending  to  a  grcatet 
wufaering,  which  b  curable;  or  perfect,  that  is, 
an  intiro  wasting  of  lbs  body,  tncUidiog  all  cure. 


The  still-born  , 


Bt 

\  upoa 


hung, 
tongue. 

Dryien- 

As  obscure  and  imperfect  ideas  often  involve 
our  reason,  so  do  dubious  worda  puule  men. 

Locke. 

I.  Frail ;  not  completely  good :  as,  our 
best  worship  is  imperfect. 

To  Impk'hfect.*  p.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.]   To  make  imperfect.    Not  in 


selects  some  things,  imi*rfirtt 
also  uiuera.  Brown,  Car.  Mor.  it.  28. 

Imperfe'ction.  n.  i.  [imperfection,  Fr. 
from  imperfect.']  Defect ;  failure ;  fault, 
whether  physical  or  moral, 
persons  or  things. 

Laws,  aa  all  other  things  human,  are  many 
Unset  full  of  imperfection ;  and  that  which  is  sun- 
posed  bcboveTul  uato  men,  provrth  oftentimes 
moat  pernicious.  Hanker. 

The  duke  had  taken  to  wife  Anne  Stanhope,  a 
woman  for  many  ini/ier/rctKmi  ioi 
for  pride  monstrous.  I/aynwtL 

Imperfectumt  would  not  be  Isalf  to  much  taken 
notice  of,  if  vanity  did  not  make  proclamation  of 
them.  L*  Estrange. 

The  world  is  more  apt  lo  censure  than  applaud, 
and  himself  fuller  of  I'nneT/i'CXioaJ  than  virtues. 

Ad/iuon,  Sf>ect. 

These  sro  lather  to  be  imputed  to  the  simplicity 
of  tha  ago  than  to  any  imperfection  in  that  divine 
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Their  authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  iainer/ecrisrxt  in  the  language,  ovcr.ruled  me. 

Pope,  Lett,  to  Air.  Bridget,  cued  by  Dr.  Ifarton. 

lupE'aFORARLE.  adj.  [i*  and  perforo, 
Lat.]    Not  to  be  bored  through. 

I M  PF/R  FO  R  ATE.  adj.  [in  and  per- 
fomtut,  Lat.1  Not  pierced  through; 
without  a  hole. 

Sometime*  children  are  born  immrfiratt  <  in 
which  caw  a  small  puncture,  draued  with  a  tent, 
effects  the  cure.  j^V.ttj/. 

Iupb'bfor  atkd.*  adj.    Closed  up. 

It  bsppeneth  sometimes  in  imjer/iiniW  persons. 

^rassi,  r'utg.  Brr.  vii.  16. 

Impbkfora'tiov.w  ii.  s.  [Fr.  imperf or- 
ation, Cotgrave.]  The  state  of  being 
closed. 

IMPE'RIAL.  adj.  [imperial,  Fr. ;  is.- 
perialis,  Lat  ] 

1.  Royal ;  possessing  royalty.  • 

Aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  tlrrooed  in  the  west ; 
But  I  might  tee  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench  "d  In  the  chaste  beams  of  ill'.'  lestery  moon, 
And  the  livus-not*  vot'rees  pjmed  on 
In  maiden  meditatioa,  fancy  free.  Shaktpmr*. 

2.  Betokening  royalty;  marking  sove- 
reignty. 

My  due  from  ibee  is  this  imperial  crown. 
Which,  as  immediate  from  Uiy  place  and  blood, 
Derives  ittsir  to  me.  Skak  .peare,  Hen.  I V. 

3.  Belonging  to  an  empcrour  or  monarch ; 
regal  j  royal ;  monarchical. 

The  main  body  of  the  marching  fos 
Against  the  imperial  palace  it  detign'd.  Drykn. 
You  that  arc  a  sov'reign  priocia  allay 

Dryien. 
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Imprni  power  with  your  paternal  sway.  Dry* 
To  WW  (he  proud,  the  '^r'J.  slave  10  free 


Impb'rfectly.  adv.  [from  imperfect.'] 
Not  completely ;  not  fully ;  not  without 
failure. 

Should  sinking  nations  summon  you  away, 
Marian  love  might  justify  your  star  j 
Imf*-rfielly  the  many  vows  are  paid, 
Which  for  your  safety  to  the  gods  were  made. 

Sidney. 

Those  would  hardly  understand  language  or 
reason  to  any  tolerable  degree ;  but  only  a  little 
and  imperfectly  about  thiugs  familiar.  Locke. 

iMPE'aFBCTHKss.*  u.  s.  [from  imperfect.] 
Failure;  defect. 

The  obtcortty  of  tilings,  and  the  imperftetneu 
of  our  finite  understandings. 

(1681.)  p.  70. 


Impe'rialist.  n.t.  [from  imperial.]  One 
that  belongs  to  an  emperour. 

The  imperiaSMt  imputed  the  cause  of  so  shame- 
ful a  flight  unto  the  Venetians. 

jritaUes,  Hist,  of  the  Turin. 

Impbjbialized.«  adj.  [from  imperial.] 
Belonging  to  an  emperour. 

The  KomaniMs  cast  away  the  witness  of  all 
unpenaituri  audwrs  then  living. 

FtMer,  BUy  War,  p.  160. 

Impe'rially.*  adv.  [from  imperial.]  In 
a  royal  manner. 

Impb'ri-alty.*  n.  i.  [from  imperial.] 
Imperial  power. 

Which  scvenUi  cannot  be  your  papacy ;  h  must 
then  of  necessity  be  a  short  1  Ionian  imperially  or 
empire,  which  followed  upon  the  destruction  of 
U>  tilth.  S/wldon,  Mir.  of  Jntkkr.  (1616,)  p.  16.5. 

To  Impe'ril.*  v.a.  [froaiperil.]  To  bring 
into  danger.    Sec  To  Emfbriu 

Will  I  imperil  the  innocence  and  candour  of  the 
author,  by  this  calumny  ?  B.  Jusueit,  Horn.  Lady. 

Tho  civil  polity,  and  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
is  hereby  otidimagcd  and  imperilled. 

Walerkous,  jtpol.for  learning,  p.  95. 

IMPE'RIOUS.  adj.  [imptrieux,  Fr.  im- 
periostu,  Latin.] 

1.  Commanding;  tyrannical;  authorita- 
tive ;  haughty ;  arrogant ;  assuming  com- 
mand. 

If  it  be  your  proud  » ill 
To  shew  the  power  of  your  imprrma  eyes. 

Spenter. 

This  imperumi  man  will  work  ut  all 

-  mi. 


Not  the  inperietu  a 
Of  the  full  fortun'd  Caw  ever  shall 
Be  braoch'd  with  me.  fUudtmpeare,  Ant.  and  Chvjp. 

He  is  an  rrsuvnous  dictator  of  the  principles  of 
vice,  and  Impatient  of  all  rartosdsctson. 

JeW,  Dkine  Diaioguri. 
How  much  I  sufTcr'd,  and  how  long  I  st 
Agsiiist  the  assault*  of  this  imperiovt  love  f 

Dryii,.  it. 

Recollect  what  disorder  batty  or  rnutrrMtt  words 
from  parent! 


!.  Powerful ;  ascendant ;  overbearing. 
A  man,  by  a  vast  and  issiwrsosa  mind,  sad  a 
heart  lar*c  at  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shoro,  could 


all  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  art. 

TVBstiess. 

Impe'riously.  adv.  [from  imperioiu.] 
With, arrogance  of  command:  with  in- 
solence of authority. 

Who's  there,  that  knocketh  so  imperiously  f 

Shakspcare. 

Who  can  abide,  that,  against  their  own  doctors, 
six  whole  books  should,  by  their  fatlierhoods  of 
Trent,  be  under  psin  of  a  curse,  uanrrtnsaiy  ob- 
truded upon  Ood  and  his  church.         Bp.  BaU. 

It  is  not  to  insult  and  domineer,  to  look  dis- 
dain fully,  and  revile  irstrarrwutfy,  that  procures  sn 
esteem  from  any  one.  South. 

The  ^c,  transported  at  the  approsihing  hour, 


Impe'iuousness.  n.  t.  [from  imperiout.] 

1.  Authority ;  air  of  command. 

So  would  lie  use  his  rmnsvisstmets,  that  we  bad 
a  delightful  fear  and  awe,  which  made  us  loth  to 
lose  our  hopes,  Sidney. 

2.  Arrogance  of  command. 

/mrwvwsrtcw  and  severity  It  but  an  ill  way  of 
treating  men,  who  have  reason  of  their  own  Sa 
guide  them.  Loeke. 

1st  pe  rish  ABLK-t  <"{f-  \imperii$ablc,  Ft. 
in  and  perith.]  Not  to  be  destroyed. 

Devotion  offers  to  transfigure  our  anectkmr, 
from  their  Impure  and  passive  shapes,  into  fan. 
maculate  and  msnrsirAsssV  forms ;  and  raise  them 
up  from  infirmity  to  virtue )  and  make  those  desires, 
which  have  been  the  Image  of  terrestrial  figures, 
to  bear  only  that  of  the  celestial. 

W.  ilvuntague.  Dev.  Eu.  P.  i.  {1648,)  p.  37. 
We  find  this  our  empyreal  form 
Incapable  of  mortal  injury, 
ImperithaUe;  and  though  piore'd  with  wound, 
Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  bsal'd. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 

lMTB'Riwi0OBn.»  adj.  [emperrujuS,  Fr.] 
Wearing  a  periwig.  Cotgrave,  and  Sher- 
wood.  See  To  Periwig. 
Imp&'rmanekcb."  )  n.  t.  [in  and  pcrma- 
iMfK'akfANENCY.    J    Mcwce.]    Want  of 
duration ;  instability. 

Distilling,  out  of  the  serious  contemplation  of 
tho  mutability  of  all  worldly  happiness,  a  rcusedy 
against  the  evil  of  that  ficlelenessaiul  i  '.»;>.  ri.mnrnry. 
If.  Uountagut,  Dtr.  Ea.  P.  1.  (1 648.) p.  28. 
Melancholy  imperrrssrtrnce  of  human  blessings. 

Seward,  Lett.  ^  1 796,)  iv.  364. 

Impermbabi'lity.*  n.  t.  [from  impermea- 
ble.] The  state  or  quality  of  being  im- 
permeable. 

Conceruing  the  imperme.d>iltiy  ut  glass  by  elec- 
tricity. PfcsVt.  TVorsjad.  vol,  51,  p.  311V 

IMPE'RMEABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  perme- 
able.] Hint  may  not  be  passed  through. 

Lands  that  have  a  retentive  or  traucrsvaiw  toil, 
should  be  differently  constituted  from  those  that 
have  one  less  retentive  or  more  permeable. 

Xirwoa,  0A  Uanvrtt,  p.  34. 
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IMPE'RSONAL.  adj.  [impertonei,  Fr.  «m- 
personalit,  Lat.]  Not  varied  according 
to  the  persons. 

i  be  declined  throughout  all 

»; 


Impkrsona'uty.*  n.  *.  [in  and  nerstmo- 
Indistinction  of  personality. 

_  Junius  is  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  he  addrrer* 
liimself  to  tne  personally.    I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him.    It  i*  his  imperuntility  that  I  complain  of. 
Sr  W.  Draper,  Juniut't  Lett.  IFoodfairtedit.  i.  88. 

Impe'rsonally.  adv.  [from  impersonal.] 
According  to  the  manner  of  on  imper- 
sonal verb. 

To  Impersonate."  v.  a.  [from  personate.] 
To  personify. 

The  Egyptian*,  who  impersonated  nature,  had 
made  her  a  diuinct  principle,  and  even  deified  her 
under  the  nunc  of  I  sis.  Bp.  Berkeley,  torii,  |.  208. 

The  masques  and  pageantries  of  tlte  age  of  Eli- 
zabeth were  not  only  furnished  by  the  heathen 
divinities,  but  often  by  the  virtues  and  rices  in*. 
pertonaled,  Warlan,  Hist.  E.  P.  in.  498. 

Some  of  titcsc  masques  were  moral  drain&s 
where  the  virtue*  and  vices  were  impertonated. 

Hurd,  Dial. 

IMPERSPICUTTY.*  n.t.  [in  and  JfCTSpl- 
aiily.]  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity. 

Either  wry  long,  or  very  abort,  periods  an 
subject  lo  obscurity :  one  not  opening  and  spread- 
ing the  matter  enough ;  the  other  overburdening 
tlx  aadltor'a  memory.  Yet  whoao  will  not  lota 
the  acutetmsanu'  elcgnncy  in  the  one,  or  su Her  the 
dismcmbring  in  the  other,  muit  in  urng  things 
haiard  the  utpyrtpsnisfy  of  his  style. 

Tntlructiontfir  Omtary,  (Oxf.  1682,)  p.  98. 

Imperspi'cuous.*  adj.  [in  and  perspicu- 
ous."] Wanting  clearness.  Hailey. 

Impbrsua'siblb.  adj.  [in  and  persttasibilts, 
Lat.]  Not  to  be  moved  by  persausion. 

Every  pious  person  ought  to  be  a  Noah,  a 
preacher  of  righteousness ;  and  if  it  be  hia*  fortune 
to  hare  ac  imprmuutiU  an  auditory,  if  be  cannot 
■sen  the  deluge,  it  will  yet  deliver  hia  own  aoul, 
if  be  cannot  benefit  other  men'*.      Bee.  of  Piety . 

lMPE'RTINESCK.t  1  ».  *.  [impertinence.  Ft. ; 
Impe'rtinenct.  j*    from  impertinent.] 
1.  That  which  is  of  no  present  weight; 
that  which  has  no  relation  to  the  matter 
in  hand ;  something  not  belonging  to  the 
subject. 

Some  though  they  lead  ■  tingle  life,  yet  their 
thoughts  do  end  with  themselves,  and  account 
future  timea  imuertimmriet  Bacon. 

O,  matter  ami  tm/iertinency  mla'd, 
Reason  and  madness !  Shalnptare,  K~.  Lear, 

i.  Troublesome ;  intrusion. 

It  will  be  said  I  handle  an  art  no  way  suitable 
to  my  employ  menu  or  fortune,  and  ao  atand 
charged  wish  Intrusion  and  impertneney. 

tr~otton  en  Artkilectune. 

We  should  avoid  the  vesatioo  and  impertinence 
of  J^d*n^_-  Wc^L°Jr,;cl  to  tJllk  in  0  '"IW  nr'' 

3.  Trifle;  thing  of  no  value. 

I  enry  your  felicity,  delivered  from  the  gilded 
unptrtmenciet  at  life,  lo  enjoy  the  momenta  of  a 
solid  contentment.  Evelyn. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  represent  aa  fat. 
pertinencies  any  parts  of  learning,  that  have  no  im- 
mediate relation  (o  the  happiness  or  convenience  of 
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It  often  happens  In  publics,  assemblies,  thai  a 
party  who  came  thither  together,  or  whose  impcr- 
tinenciri  are  of  an  equal  pitch,  act  in  concert,  and 
are  so  fall  of  themselvea  aa  to  give  disturbance  to 
nil  that  fire  about  ttiem.  Sometimes  von  have  a 
set  of  whisperers,  who  lay  their  heads  together  in 
order  to  sacrifice  every  body  within  their  obsenr- 

insipid  mirth  in  their  oJ,/ corner.^and "by"  "their 
.  noise  mid  gestures  si  tew  they  have  no  respect  for 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Spectator.  No.  168. 

IMPE'RTINENT.t        Impertinent,  Fr. 
in  and  pertinent,  Lat.J 

1.  Of  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
of  no  weight. 

The  law  of  angels  we  cannot  judge  altogether 
impertinent  unto  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  God. 

Hooker. 

The  contemplation  of  things  that  on-  impertinent 
to  us,  and  do  not  concern  us,  are  but  a  more  spe- 
cious idleness.  Ttffefwrt. 

2.  Importunate;  intrusive;  meddling. 

That  spear  directed  by  an  iaanercnsritl  malice, 
which  opened  bis  side,  though  it  brought  forth 
no  dolorous  sensation 


mail)  painful  trifles,  even  among 
theorems  and  problems. 

»'<sJU«nl*eJ/..ut 


oi»  the  Creed,  Art.  4. 

Foolish  ;  trifling;  negligent  of  the  pre- 
sent  purpose. 

"TIs  not  a  sign  two  lovers  are  together,  when 
there  can  be  so  impertnvni  as  to  enquire  what  the 
world  does.  Pope. 
4.  Rude;  unmannerly. 

The  ladies,  whom  you  visit,  think  a  wise  man 
the  moat  impertinent  creataro  living ;  therefore  you 
cannot  be  offended,  that  they  are  displeased  with 
you.  Sjxrtator,  No.  148. 

iMPE'RTINENT.f  n.  S. 

1.  A  trirlcr;  a  meddler;  an  intruder;  one 
who  enquires  or  interposes  where  he  has 
no  right  or  call. 

Goveraoun  would  have  enough  to  do  to  trouble 
their  beads  with  tba  politicks  of  every  meddling 
officious  impertinent.  L'Eurange,  Fat 

2.  A  rude,  unmannerly,  or  saucy  person. 

There  are  another  kind  of  tatnrrtnunu'j,  which 
a  man  la  perplexed  ivith  in  muted  company;  and 
those  are  your  loud  speakers.  Spectator,  No.  148. 

lMPE'RTlNKNTLY.t<ufv.  [from  impertinent.] 
1.  Without  relation  to  the  present  matter, 

I  call  not  impertinently  to  mind,  that  one  of  my 
time  had  wit  enough  in  Venice  to  become  the  civil 
bead  of  that  rcpublick. 

Sir  If.  Vorton,  Sure,  of  Education. 
Yet  more  impertinently  the  Spanish  describe!*, 
remembered  before,  account  their  longitude  from 
east  to  west,  utterly  against  all  other  geography. 

Gregory,  Pottium.  ( 1 630 v)  p.  270. 

in  by 
under  tola 
and  judgement  to 
Hammond.  Worts,  iv.  531. 

Troublesome)  v ;  officiously  ;  intrusively. 

I  have  bad  joy  given  me  as  preposterously,  and 
as  impertinently,  as  they  give  it  to  men  who  marry 
where  they  do  not  love.  Sir  J.  SucHing. 

The  bleasedest  of  mortals,  now  the  highest  saint 
in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  began  lo  ho  ao  imperti- 
nently importuned,  that  great  part  of  Use  liturgy 
waa  addressed  solely  lo  her.  Ho  icr. 

Why  will  any  man  be  so  impertinently  officious 
as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  ?  If  it  is  a 
dream,  let  me  enjoy  it.  Aldimi. 

Rudely ;  saucily. 

I MPERTU'R B ABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  per- 
turb.]  Impossible  to  be  disturbed ;  in- 
capable of  being  disturbed. 

Ath.Jrtm  Diet,  of  Am. 


Uregfy,  l':<UI>um.  (  I )!.«),; 

Ttio*e  moral  virtue*  —  are  here  brought 
St.  Paul,  I  hope  oot  impertmently,  und 
head,  justice,  and  continence,  and  judgen 


'I. 


:i. 


IMP 

Impertdrba'tiow.*  n.  t.  [in  and  perttcr- 
bottom  i  Lat-  imperturbatus.]  Calmness; 
tranquillity ;  freedom  from  perturbation. 

In  our  copying  of  this  equality  and  issperrur- 
A»fi.,-»*,  we  most  profess  » ith  tJie  Apostle,  we  have 
not  received  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  .pirn 
which  la  of  God. 

»'.  Uomtagut,  Deo.  Ssr.  P.  i.  (1648,)  p.  942. 
To  propose  the  acquisition  of  a  complete  know, 
ledge  of  all  things  in  this  life,  of  an  absolute  mi- 
prrturtKitum  of  mind,  and  constant  infttllihility,  i* 
no  I  ess  vain.  Hen.  (fftorltm,  Serm.  (1698,)  iL  116. 
Impertu'hbed.*  adj.  [in  and  perturb.] 
Undisturbed;  calm.  Bailey. 
IMI'ETlVIOUS.a^.  [ii«^>rw"ia,  Lat.] 
* .  Unpassable  ;  impenetrable. 
Lest  the  difficulty  of  pasaiug  back 
fttay  Ids  return,  perhaps,  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  tmfnrtkms,  let  us  try 
To  found  •  path  from  I  tell  to  that  new  world. 

Hilton,  P.  J.. 

We  may  thence  discern  of  bow  dote  a  texture 
c>«  is.  aince  ao  very  thin  a  film  proved  so  tauier- 
laesu  to  the  air,  that  rt  was  forced  to  breA  the  glass 
lo  free  itself.  ruylr. 

impingii 
of  bodie 


The  cause  of  reflection  it  not  the  impinging  of 
light  on  the  solid  or  tss/ienseu  j  p*rts  of  bodies. 

iVewton,  Opticki, 
A  great  many  vessels  are,  In  this  state,  hnper- 
netu  by  the  fluid*.  Jrtuthmit. 

From  the  damp  earth  tmnrrmitis  vapours  rise. 
Increase  the  darkness,  and  involve  the  skies.  Pope. 
S.  Inaccessible.  Perhaps  improperly  used. 
A  river's  mouth,  imnmsewi  to  the  wind. 
And  clear  of  rocks.  Pope,  Odyn. 

Impe'rviouslt.*  adv.  [from  impervious.] 

Impenetrably;  unpassably. 
Iatpa'BviousyBSs.  a.  i.  [from  impervious.] 
The  state  of  not  admitting  any  passage. 
Impebtbanribi'lity.  n.  s.  [in  and  per- 
tranteo,  Latin.]  Impossibility  to  be 
passed  through. 

I  willingly  declined  those  many  ingenious 
reasons  given  by  others ;  aa  of  the  imurrtranJieaaVv 
of  eternity,  and  impossibility  therein  to  attain  to 
the  present  limit  of  antecedent  age..  Hole. 
To  Impe'ster.*  p.  a.  [empetirer,  Fr.]  To 
trouble;  to  harass;  to  entangle;  to  in- 
cumber; to  pester.    See  To  Pester. 

Cotgrave,  and  SAerwood. 

IilPBTl'CINOtlS. 
Scurfy ; 

Pmpetrable.  adj.  [impetrabUis,  from  ... 
oefro,  Lat.  impeirabte,  Fr.]  Possible  to 
be  obtained.  Diet. 

To  I'MPETRATE.t  t>.  a.  [impttrer,  Fr. 
impeiro,  Latin.]   To  obtain  by  intreaty. 

He  hath  impetrated  reconciliation. 

Abp.  Vmer,  Letter  xxiii.  Life  and  Lettert  by 
Parr.  p.  50. 
Impetroting  this  of  God,  that  this  penitential 
aa  to  restore 
I  um  to  account 


vsu>£'uve,  mm  usenraw, 

costroil  with  (.mull  scabs. 


rmprtratiKg  this  i,f  God,  that  tl 
satisfacaon  msy  he  ao  much  blessed, 

foTsomucMduI'di^lwio', 

r.  Itountaene,  Dev.  Eu.  P. !.  Prcf. 

I'mpbtbate.*  ^<irt  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Obtained  by  application  or  intreaty. 

The  one  might  be  aa  facllly  unpetrate  as  the 
other.  Iji.  Herbert,  Hen.  Fill.  p.  W7. 

iMPETBA'Tiost.t  ».  t.  [impetratioH,  Fr.  im- 
petratio,  from  impetro,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  obtaining  by  prayer  or  intreaty.  Not 
much  used.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing 
only  the  authority,  which  indeed  is  ex- 
cellent, of  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  But 
the  word  appears  to  have  been  common  ; 

applied  formerly  to  the 
S  i  2 
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prc-obtaining  from  the  court  of  Rome 
benefices  belonging  to  the  king,  which 
was  prohibited. 

The  Mid  cardinal  did  not  know  the  uiuwtmtun 
of  ibe  uid  bulls  to  have  been  to  the  contempt  and 
prejudice  of  the  king,  or  that  it  was  against  any 
statute.  Ld.  Herbert,  Hen.  VIII.  p.  8G4. 

Application  and  impeiraiim,  in  tliii  matter  we 
bare  in  band,  arc  of  equal  extent. 

Aim.  Usher,  Letter  xxiil. 
The  impetration  of  «nw  favour. 

IV.  Mountagut,  Dev.  His.  p.  i-  Pref. 
The  blessed  sacrament  is  Uw  mytjery  of  tlie 
death  of  Cbrlrt,  and  the  application  or  Iiiv  blood 
which  «» ilicd  for  the  remission  of  tins  "> 
the  great  means  of  im/Klratim,  and  the  meritorious 
cause  of  it.  »P-  Taylor. 

It  is  Uw  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
~  1  liturgy,  ami  meant  of  impetmtum  in  thb 
Up.  Tnytor. 

I'mprthative.*  adj.  [from  impetrate.] 
Able  to  obtain  by  entreaty. 

0  Saviour,  Thy  prayers  which  were  moil  per- 
feet  and  iiijvt  mrirr,  are  they  by  which  our  weak 
and  unworthy  prayers  receive  both  life  and  glory. 

Hp.  Halt,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

I'm  petratory.*  adj.  [from  impetrate.] 
Beseeching;  obtaining  by  intreaty. 

Alma  are  therefore  effective  to  the  abolition 
and  pardon  of  our  tint,  because  tbey 
alory  to  and  imprtmtory  of,  the  grace  of  repent- 
ance, and  arc  fruits  of  repentance. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Dyitut,  tS.  ch.  S. 

iMPETUo'strv.  ».  *.  [impetuositi,  Fr.  from 
impetuous.]  Violence ;  fury ; 
force. 

1  will  set  upon  Aguecfacek  a  notable  report  of 
valour,  add  drive  the  gentleman  into 
hideous  opinion  of  his   rage,  skill,  fury,  and 
imjnluosily.  ShoJupeure,  2V.  Xigkt. 

*~  duke 
I  fnuie 

tuosity.  Claretuton. 

The.  mind  gives  not  only  licence,  but  i  notation 
to  ibe  other  passions  to  lake  their  freest  range, 
and  act  with  the  utmost  impetwssity. ^ 

IMPETUOUS.t  adj.  [impetueu^V't.  from 
impetus,  Latin.  This  word  Heylin, 
in  1656,  enumerates  among  the  uncouth 
and  uncommon.  But  see  Impetuously.] 

1.  Violent ;  forcible ;  fierce. 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tiber's  flood, 
Rolling  its  course,  dctign'd  tbeJr  country'*  good ; 
But  oft  Uie  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed. 
From  the  low  earth  lore  tococ  polluted  weed 


The  whole  intrigue  wa*  contrived  by  the 
and  to  violently  pursued  by  hit  spirit  am 


'yf  ft 
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There  is  a  tort  of  Talour,  which  naturally  enrlngi 
out  of  the  very  crisis  and  temper  of  men's  bodies ; 
which  is  nothing  rive  but  a  certain  impetus,  or 
brisk  fermentation  of  the  blood  and  spirits. 


Scotl,  Sermon  hfrrethe  Arldiery-Comp.  (lfiSO.) 
Why  did  not  they  continue  their  descent  till 
they  were  contiguous  to  ihe  tun,  whither  both 


Sen*  vii.  (ICOT.) 

Impi'ctuRED.*  adj.  [from  picture.]  Paint- 
ed ;  impressed. 


!d  ;  impn 
Hi*  pallid 

,hc  b«h«l 


2.  Vehement  of  mind  ;  passioi 
The  king  'tis  true,  it  nobte,  but 


iMPE'TUousLY.f  adv.  [from  impetuous.] 
Violently ;  vehemently  :  both  of  men 
and  things. 

Impatient  of  Uie  wrong,  impetuously  he  raves. 

flreyfc.il,  lUyutb.  (16:22,)  8.  1. 

He  would  be  —  dissolutely  wanton,  inuief  lunisTy 
self-willed.         Hp.  Hall,  t)f  Cvntenlation,  $  !iS. 

They  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar ; 
Through  rocks  and  woods  impetuously  be  glides 
While  froth  and  foam  the  frelliog  turface  hide*^ 

Impe'tuousness.  n.  s.  [from  t'ai^rti.oi.*.] 
Violence  ;  fury  ;  vehemence  ot  passion. 

I  with  all  words  of  rage  might  vanish  in  that 
breath  tint  utters  them ;  that  as  Uvey  resemble  the 
wind  in  fury  and  xmpetuoumeu,  to  they  might  in 
transicntnett,  JJeay  of  Piety. 

I  MPETUS*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Violent  ten- 
dency to  any  point ;  violent  effort. 


I'MPtEit.*  «.  i.  Our  old  word  for  umpire, 
which  leads  us  to  the  Latin  etymon, 
impar;  and  induces  us  to  discard  what 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  those  whom  he  has 
followed,  propose  as  the  root  of  umpire. 
See  Umpire.  Huloet  thus  defines  the 
word,  in  the  form  now  given.  "  Impier, 
or  umpier,  a  judge  or  mediator  taken 
to  deem  a  matter  debated." 

To  IMPI'ERCE.*  v.  a.  [in  and  pierce.] 
To  pierce  through  ;  to  penetrate.  See 
To  Em  pierce. 

He  tVels  those  tocrct  and  impicrerng  flame*. 

Drayton's  Moytes,  (1604.) 
Time  may  come,  when  deep  impierred  sling 
Shall  prick  your  heart ;  and  it  shall  melt  with 
sorrowing.    More,  Song  of  (Ac  Soul,  I.  iii.  54. 

Impik'rcfable.  adj.  [in  and  pierce.]  Im- 
penetrable ;  not  to  be  pierced. 

Exceeding  rage  infam'd  the  furious  bt*4 ;  — 
For  never  felt  hu  impierceahte  breast 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  being  wight. 

Bpenstr,  F.  Q. 

Impi'ety.  n.  I.  [impietc,  French ;  impietat, 
Latin.] 

1.  Irreverence  to  the  Supreme  Being; 
contempt  of  the  duties  of  religion. 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephthe's  when  he  tacrifie'd  hia  daughter: 

Shnjcspeart. 

2.  An  act  of  wickedness;  expression  of 
irreligion.  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

If  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  it  the  king 
guilty  of  those  impieties  for  which  they  are  now 
visited.  SluJapcare. 

Can  Juno  such  impieties  approve?  lienham. 

We  have  a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  state  of 
our  religion :  such  amazing  impieties  can  be 
equalled  by  nothing  but  by  those  cities  consumed 
of  old  by  Are.  Smfi. 

To  IMPI'GNOUATE.  t%  a.  [in  and  pig- 
ntis,  Latin.]    To  pawn  ;  to  pledge. 

Impignora'tiok.  it.s.  [from  impigitorate.] 
The  act  of  pawning  or  putting  to 
pledge. 

To  Impi'nce.  v.  n.  [impingo,  Latin.]  To  fall 
against ;  to  strike  against ;  to  clash  with. 

Things  are  reserved  in  the  memory  by  some 
corporeal  exuris?  and  material  images,  which, 
having  impinged  on  tile  common  tense,  rebound 
thence  into  some  vacant  cells  of  the  brain. 

Giamille,  Scepsis. 
The  cause  of  reflexion  it  not  the  impintint  of 
light  on  Ihe  solid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies. 

Session,  Opticks. 

To  Impi'nguate.  v.  a.  [in  and  pingues, 
Latin.]    To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat. 

Frictions  also  do  more  fill  and  impinguate  the 
body  than  exercise ;  for  that  in  frictions  the  in. 
ward  parts  are  at  rest.  Haean. 

I'MPIOUS.  adj.  [impiut,  Latin.]  Irre- 
ligious ;  wicked  ;  profane ;  without  re- 
i  of  religion. 
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That  Scripture  stand  eth  not  tltt  church'  of 
God  in  any  ttcad  to  direct,  but  may  be  let  past 
as  neediest  to  be  consulted  with,  we  judge  it  pro- 
fane, impious,  and  irreligious  lo  think.  Hanker. 
Cense  then  this  impiout  rage.       Milton,  1'.  L. 
Then  lewd  Aucbcmolut  be  laid  in  dml, 

,  bed  with  impiout  lust, 

Dryien. 

night. 

Drydwn. 

Slttuto  and  reproach  it  generally  the  portion  of 
the  impiout  and  irreligious.  South. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  pott  of  honour  i>  a  private  station.  Addison. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  isnpims  line, 
Coarse  manglert  of  the  human  face  divine : 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art. 

7*h  i.  it- 

They,  impious,  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pmtt. 

Grand  mistakes  in  religion  proceed  from  taking 
literally  what  was  meant  figuratively,  from  which 
several  im/«vaj  absurdities  followed,  terminating 
in  infidelity.  Faritt. 

I'mpiovsly.  adv.  [from  impious.]  Pro- 
fanely ;  wickedly. 

The  Roman  wit,  who  impiously  divides 
Hit  bero  and  hit  gods  lo  different  tides 
I  would  condemn.  Grtaunll*. 

I'mpiousxess.*  ».  t.  [from  impious.]  Con- 
tempt or  the  duties  of  religion. 

Men  —  even  by  nature  are  taught  to  houe  of 
another  life,  from  which  neither  ignorance  nor 
impiousness  can  drive  them. 

Sir  IV.  CarmnoJUs,  Due.  on  Seneen. 

iMPI.ACABi'LlTY.fn-  [from  implacable.] 
Inexorablencss;  irreconcilable  enmity; 
unappeasable  malice. 

What  calamity  happened  to  that  moat  noble 
chie  of  Rome  by  Uie  implacatntitie,  or  wrath  hv 
•atiable,  of  these  two  captains ! 

Sir  T.FAyt,  Gov.  fol.  101. 

The  powder  project  —  with  fury  and  iai;ata- 
enUlily  nunc  to  be  resolved  on  by  a  pack  of  boute- 
fcux.    Praeteiingt  against  Camel,  ( 1  «06,)  D  d.  2. 

IMI'LA'CABLE.f  adj.  [impUcabilU,  Ut. 
intjiiacable,  I"r.] 

1.  Not  to  be  pacified ;  inexorable ;  mali- 
cious ;  constant  in  enmity.  . 

His  incensemem  it  to  implacotle,  that  oatisf ac- 
tion can  be  none  but  by  pangt  of  deaUi. 

Stmkspcare,  7V.  Xi$ht. 
Da  rah  bean  a  generous  mind ; 
But  lo  imptaratte  revenge  inclin'd; 
A  bounteous  matter,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Ihyden. 

The  French  are  tlw  moat  impUcohte  and  the 
most  dangerous  cnemica  of  the  British  nation. 

Addison. 

2.  Admitting  no  relief  or  ease  ;  not  to  be 
assuaged.  Dr.  Johnson  overpasses  this 
sense. 

O  how  I  burn*  with  imptacaWe  fyre ! 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ti.  vi.  44. 
I  burn 

Bmrer,  Com,  of  Lingua,  v.  1  j. 
Their  armour  btlu'd  their  hiu-ra,  cruth'd  in  and 
bruit'd 

Into  their  fubstance  pent,  which  wrought  them 
pain 

Imnlacatde,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Impla'cadlesess.*  n.  *.  [from  implacable.] 
|    The  state  of  being  implacable. 

Utile  at  die  archbishop  gained  upon  them  by 
hia  priestly  impiataktenett,  Ibe  king  gained  much 
less  by  hit  princely  rondeMensions. 
Hp.  Porter,  Be)**/  to  ike  Rehears.  Trans.  (1«73,) 
p.  S63. 
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Imfla'cablt.  adv.  [from  implacable.'] 

1.  With  malice  not  to  be  pacified;  in- 


abtv. 

An  order  was  nude  for  disarming  all  tbe 
p«I>  »t?;  upon  which,  though  ncthins  m  after 
done,  yet  it  kept  up  the  BpprrhrnsMjns  in  Ibe 
people  of  danger*,  and  disinclined  them  from  the 
queen,  whom  they  begun  every  day  more  impla- 
cably m  bate,  and  consequently  to  disoblige. 


2.  It  U  once  used  by  Dryden  in  a  kind  of 
mixed  sense  of  a  tyrant's  love. 

I  lore. 

And  'tit  below  my  greatness  to  disown  it : 

Lore  thee  implacably,  yc«  bate  thee  too.  Dryden. 

To  IMPLA'NT.  v.  a  [in  and  planto,  Lat.] 
To  infix;  to  insert;  to  place;  to  engraft; 
to  settle ;  to  set ;  to  sow.  The  original 
meaning  of  putting  a  vegetable  into  the 
ground  to  grow  is  not  often  used. 

How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree, 
In  whose  chief  part  your  worths  impimlat  be  ? 

Sidney. 

See,  Father!   what  first-fruits  on  earth  are 


Fnyni  :'iv  , ^planted  grace 
No  need  of  public!  tan 
[Mure  ha.  impicuv 


c  in  man !    \tilton,  P.  h. 
_  i  this  to  bind, 
I  in  the  mind. 

Dryden. 

There  grew  to  the  outside  of  the  arytenoid** 
anotlier  cartilage,  capable  of  motion,  by  the  help 
of  some  muscles  that  were  implanted  in  it.  Ray. 

God,  having  endowed  man  with  faculties  of 
knowing,  was  no  more  obliged  10  implant  those 
innate  notions  in  his  mind  than  that,  having  given 
him  reason,  hand*,  tind  material,  lio  should  build 
him  bridge*.  Locke. 

iMPLANTA'TioK.f  n.  t.  [implantation,  Fr. 
from  implant.']  The  act  of  setting  or 
planting  ;  the  act  of  enfixing  or  settling. 

This  [«s]  more  especially  by  tine  expressed  way 
of  inution  or  imptunlatian. 

Sir  T.  JJrowi»,  MUceU.  p.  48- 

IMTLAUSIBLE-f  adj.  [in  and  plausible.] 
Not  specious ;  not  likely  to  seduce  or 
persuade. 

So  improbable,  so  implausible  means  for  accom- 
plishing so  great  effects.     Barron,  Works,  I.  343. 

Nothing  can  better  improve  political  school- 
boys than  the  art  of  making  plausible  or  imptan- 
tible  horsiigue*  »gaiost  the  very  opinion  for  which 
they  resolve  to  determine.  Suift. 
latPt.A'osiBi.Y.*  adv.  [from  implausible-] 

Without  show  of  probability. 
To  Implb'ach.*  v.  a.  [from  pleach.]  To 
ave.    See  To  Plbacu. 

These  talents  of  their  hair, 
._eul  amorously  itnpbach'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair. 

Shaktpeare,  Loter't  Com) ihnnt. 
To  IMPLE'AD.*  v.  a.  [old  fr.  empUtider. 
Sec  ZoEmplbad.]  Toaccuse;  to  indict. 

The  honour  of  God  seemcth  viotated  by  these 
invasions,  since  even  the  law  of  God  is  aaid  to  be 
tmpifjdtd  by  such  aspersions. 

W.  Mmntague,  Dev.  En  P.  i.  p.  JST7. 
Righteousness  in  a  judicial  sense  imports  as 
much  as  a  legal  discharge,  whereby  the  person 
impleaded  becomes  right  in  the  court,  or  righteous. 

Morris,  ois  tkr  Itrautudes,  p.  91. 

Implk'ackb.*  h.>.  [from  To  implead.] 
An  accuser ;  one  who  indicts  another 

Ye  envious  and  deadly  malicious,  ye  ' 
and  action-threateners,  how  long 
suffer  you  in  his  bouse,  in  which  d 
s— t  peace  and  charily ! 

,  TrensL  of  Bem't  Seem-  (1*87,)  p.  176. 
t  law,  which  was  instituted  by 
fin  the  yew  501, 
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allowed  live  expedient  of  duelling  to  thoso  ins- 
pleaders,  whom  the  auministr/ed  oath  to  offenders 
did  not  sufficiently  satisfy  for  an  obtaining  of  their 
resigned  and  voluntary  acquittance  from  the  cause 
complained  of.  Hist,  of  Duelling,  p.  3. 

Implb'asino.*  adj  [t'«  and  jJcase.]  Not 
pleasing ;  disagreeable. 

A  melancholy  roan  is  a  strayer  from  the  drove : 
one  that  nature  made  sociable,  because  she  made 
him  man ;  and  a  crated  disposition  hath  altered ; 
impleasing  to  all,  as  all  to  bim. 

OartuTy,  Chanel,  (ed.  16i7.)  sign.  G.  5.  h. 

To  Imple'pce.*  v.  a.  [from  pledge.]  To 
gage  ;  to  pawn.  Sherwood. 

I'mplement.  n.  *.  [impUmcntum,  from 
impleo,  Latin.] 

1.  Something  that  fills  up  vacancy,  or 
supplies  wants. 

Onto  life  many  hnplejnrntt  are  necessary ;  more, 
if  we  seek  such  a  lift  as  bath  in  it  joy,  comfort,  de- 
light, and  pleasure.  Hooter, 

2.  Instrument  of  manufacture ;  tools  of  a 
trade ;  vessels  of  a  kitchen. 

Wood  bath  coined  seventeen  thousand  pounds, 
and  bath  his  tools  and  implements  to  coin  six  times 
as  much.  6'iri/l. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  eastern  regions  for  the 
artists  in  uietals  to  carry  about  with  them  the 
whole  implements  of  trade  to  tbe  house  where  they 
find  cmplijymer.t.  /JfOit'Jii-. 

Imple'tion.  n.  t.  [impleo,  Lut.l  The  act 
of  filling ;  the  state  of  being  full. 

TlN-ophrsstus  conceiveth,  upon  a  plentiful  im- 
lelitn,  there  may  succeed  a  disruption  of  the 
matrix.  Drown. 
I'mplex.  adj.  [implexut,  Latin.]  Intricate; 
entangled;  complicated;  opposed  to 
simple. 

Every  poem  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  divi- 
sion, either  simple  or  implex  ■■  it  is  called  simple 
wlsen  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it ;  implex, 
when  the  fortune  of  me  chief  actor  changes  from 
bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad. 

A4di\w%%  Sptct*  No.  997 o 

To  1'MPLICATE.t  v.  a.  [impliquer,  Fr 
intplico,  Latin.  "  Provided  that  he  en- 
tangle not  himself  with  them,  fpa-Xnrra;, 
implitatur."  Abp.  Laud's  Answ.  to  Lord 
Say.]  To  entangle  ;  to  embarrass ;  to 
involve ;  to  infold. 

The  ingredients  of  saltpetre  do  so  mutually 
imptrate  and  hinder  each  other,  that  the  concrete 
acts  but  very  languidly.  Boyle. 

Implica'tion.  n.  t.  [implicatio,  Lat.  impli- 
cation, French,  from  implicate.] 

1.  Involution ;  entanglement. 

Three  principal  causes  of  firmness  are  the  gruw- 
ness,  the  quiet  contact,  and  the  implication  of  the 
component  parts.  Boyle. 

2.  Inference  not  expressed,  but  tacitly 
inculcated. 

Though  civil  causes,  according  to  some  men, 
arc  of  leas  moment  than  criminal,  yet  the  doctors 
of  a  different  opinion. 

Ayltffe,  Parrrgon. 

I'mplicativb.*  adj  [from  To  implicate.] 

Having  implication. 
I'mplicativbly.*  adv.  [from  implicative.] 
By  implication. 

In  revealing  tbe  confession  of  tbcae  men,  it  is 
smpUcBthrly  granted,  their  fault  was  not  then  to 
be  punished,  and  so  it  appears  no  fault. 
5Sr  G.  Buck,  Hitt.ofKicb.  lit.  11646.)  p.  102. 
Virtually  and  imtincoih-r/y,  and  by  neesn-wy 
consequence,  it  takes  away  clergy  from  the  prin- 
cineliu  all  Uiose  cases,  where  h  takes  it  from  the 
■  J?./'.f.ch.49.V.»ect.S. 
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IMPLI'CIT.f  adj.  [implicite,  Fr.  implicit*,, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Entangled ;  infolded ;  complicated.  This 
sense  is  rare,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing 
two  examples  of  the  word  which  he 
ascribes  to  Pope  and  Thomson  ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  belongs  to  Milton,  and  not 
to  Thomson.  The  sense  of  "  wrapped 
up,"  is  what  our  old  lexicography  as- 
signs to  implicit.  See  Bullokar's  Ex- 
positor,  edit.  1656. 

The  humble  shrub, 
And  busb  with  frinlcd  hair  implicit. 

Milton,  P.  L.  vii.  3*3. 
Many  of  tbcm  [periods]  together,  if  without 
connexions,  are  but  implicit  argumentation  at  most. 

Instruct,  for  Oratory,  Otf.  (1685),)  p.  37, 
In  his  woolly  fleece 
I  cling  implicit.  Pope. 

2.  Inferred;  tacitly  ct 
pressed. 

In  tbe  first  establishments  of  ; 
an  implicit  compact,  founded  upon  < 
sent,  that  such  and  such  words  should  be  signs, 
whereby  tbey  would  express  their  thoughts  one  so 
another.  South. 

Onr  express  requests  arc  not  granted,  but  the 
brrpbeit  desires  of  our  beans  arc  fulfilled. 

Smaln>.'js . 

3.  Resting  upon  another ;  connected  with 
another  over  which  that  which  is  con- 
nected to  it  has  no  power;  trusting 
without  reserve  or  examination.  Thus, 
by  implicit  credulity,  I  may  believe  a 
letter  yet  not  opened,  when  I  am  con- 
fident of  the  writer's  veracity. 

There  be  false  peaces  or  unities,  when  the  peace 
is  grounded  but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance ;  for 
all  colours  will  agree  in  tbe  dark- 
No  longer  l>y  implicit  faith  we  err, 
Whilst  every  man's  his  own  interpreter. 

Impli'citlv.  adv.  [from  implicit.] 

1.  By  inference  cotnpi ' 
expressed. 

The  divine  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  the 
world  doth  necessarily  follow  from  Ibe  nature  and 
being  of  God ;  and  lie  that  denies  this,  doth  im- 
plicitly deny  his  existence  :  he  may  acknowledge! 
what  he  will  with  Ills  moutli,  but  in  bis  heart  he 
hath  said  there  is  no  God.  IttntLy. 

2.  By  connection  with  something 
dependently ;  with  unreserved 
dence  or  obedience. 

My  blushing  muse  with  conscious  fear  retires, 
And  whom  they  like,  impSeilty  admires. 


though  not 


else  ; 


Lesrn  not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  bis  pro- 
vidence ;  but  humbly  and  implicitly  to  acquiesce 
in  and  adore  them.  Atteraury. 

We  implicitly  follow  in  the  track  In  which  they 
lead  us,  and  comfort  ourselves  with  this  poor  re- 
flection, that  we  shall  fare  as  well  as  tliotc  th.st  >jr> 
before  us.  Uesjrre. 

Imph'citsbss.*  n.t.  [from  implicit.]  The 
state  of  being  implicit ;  implication ;  de- 
pendance  on  the  judgement  or  autho- 
rity of  another.  Scoff. 
IiiPi.t'ciTT.*  n.  s.  [implicitc,  Fr.  from  rot- 
plicit.]  Entanglement ;  incumbrance  ; 
obscure  involution. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Impli'bdly.*  adv.  [from  the  participle 
implied.]     By    inference  comprised, 
»t  expressed  ;  by  implication. 
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1  hese  informers,  in  this 
«wnl  suggestions,  impliedly 
good  three  assertions. 

Movnlagu,  Jpp.  to  CVc*.  (1625),  p.  1. 

Imhloha'tioh.»  n.  s.  [old  French,  imjdo- 
ratioa;   from   implore."]     Solicitation  ; 
supplication. 
This  imfilmtun  uul  worship  is  holy. 

Bp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  250. 
The  three  points,  «1woh  they  did  pretend 
lave,  prevented  hit  majesty's  former  imjo/urofwn 


son  say* ;  which  indeed  it 
See  To  Empoison.] 

1.  To  kill  with  poison. 

A  own  by  hi*  own  alms 
And  with  hi*  chanty  (lain. 

2.  To  corrupt  with  poison. 

On*  doth  uvt  know 
How  much  an  01 


a. 


V, 


imputation  of 

their  corticurrencc. 

Xtr  tt.  Wltm,  Dupatch  in  162:2,  Rem.  p.  511. 
To  IMPLO'KE.  v.  a.  [implorer,  Fr.  rm- 
pioro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  call  upon  in  supplication ;  to  so- 
licit. 

They  ship  their  tan,  and  crown  with  wine 
The  holy  goblet  to  the  pow'rs  divine, 
Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  shore. 

Pope,  Odyit. 

2.  To  ask  ;  to  beg. 

I  kneel,  and  (ben  implore  her  blessing. 

SkeUaftettre,  »*«/.  Tate. 

Implo  re.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act 
of  begging;  intreaty ;  solicitation.  Not 
in  use. 

Urged  wro 
With  piercing  wordi  and  pitiful  utyxW, 
Hint  hasty  to  arise.  Spenter,  P.  Q. 

Implo'her.T  n.  i.  [from  implore.]  Soli- 
citor.  This  is  an  old  substantive ;  for  I 
it  occurs  in  Sherwood's  dictionary ;  but  I 
not  in  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  as  cited  by 
Dr.  Johnson ;  the  true  word  there  being 
imploraior;  a  word  not  likely  to  be  re- 
vived. 

IMPLU'MED.  adj.  [implumis,  Lat.  With- 
out feathers.  Did. 

Implu'mous.*  adj.  [implumis,  Latin.] 
Naked  of  feathers. 

Johnson  in  V.  Vnfeathered. 

To  Implu'nok.*  v.  a.  [from  plunge-]  To 
plunge ;  to  hurry  into.  See  To  Em- 
plunge. 

He  implttmetxt  himself  in  much  just  hatred  far 
till  uojnu  dealing.  Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  SV. 

Detectable  crime*,  which  we  nude  the  wicked 
bam  often  been  implunged  into,  Iteuyt,  Serm.  p.  10. 

To  Imply',  v.  a.  [impliquer,  French  ;  im- 
plico,  Latin.] 

To  infold;  to  cover;  to  entangle.  Not 


Shakrpmre. 


>n  liking. 
Skeoetprart. 

Impo'isonment.*  n.  4.  [from  impoisan.] 
Act  of  poisoning;  state  of  being  poi- 
soned.   Sec  Empoisoxment. 

Tbc  puhlick  U  already  acquainted  with  the 
wanner  of  Mr.  Curll't  im/Muanntrni- 

Pope,  Deplor.  Condk.  of  B.  CWfl. 


1 


in 

Striving 
Himself 


HU  courage  (tout, 
to  loose  the  knot  that  but  bit 


[  bun  tire, 
i  too  rash  impltet. 

%nsrr,  F.  Q. 
And  Fhcebus  flying  to  m«t  sltamcful  sight. 
Hi*  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  in/Vtri. 

Spenxr,  F.  Q. 

2.  To  involve 
quence  or 

That  it  waa  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  tbc  word 
triclinium  implulk.  Brown,  Pulg.  F.rr. 

What  follow*  nut  1*  no  objection  ;  for  tlsst 
im)>Ka  a  fault.  Dryden. 

Dow*  the  strength  of  brawny  arm*  imply, 
Emblems  of  valour,  and  of  victory.  Dryden. 

Where  a  malicious  act  1*  proved,  a  malicious 
intention  U  implied.  Sherlock. 

To  Impo'cket.*  v.  a.  [from  pocket;  Fr. 
empocher.]    To  put  into  the  pocket. 

The  vulgar  sort  Hood  staring  with  their  hand* 
iranocsVted.  Carlelm's  Uemoin,  p.  57. 

To  IMFO'ISON.f  »•  a.  [empoisonncr,  Fr. 
It  might  be  written  empoison,  Dr.  John- 


Impo'larily.  adv.  tin  and  polar.]  Not 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  poles. 
Little  used. 

Being  impolarily  adjoined  unto  a  more  vigwous 
loadstone,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  exchange  it* 
poles.  irrasm. 

Impo'licy.*  n.s.  [in  and  polity.]  Impru- 
dence ;  indiscretion  ;  want  of  forecast. 

The  scheme*  of  frovidence  and  nature  arc  loo 
deeply  laid  to  be  overthrown  by  man's  impvUey. 

Hp.  Hartley,  Serm.  (1793.) 

Impo'lished.*  adj.  [in  and  polished,  Lat. 
impolilus.]    Unpolished ;  rude. 

The  lofty  phrase  —  could  not  be  followed  nor 
sufficiently  expressed  in  our  rude  and  anpolitked 
English  language. 

T.  Hudun,  Dedie.  of  kit  But.  ofhditk,  1631. 
IMPOLI'TE  •  adj.  [in  Bad  polite.]  Not 
polite ;  rude. 

I  never  saw  such  tin  oolite  confusion  at  any 
country  wedding  In  Britain. 

Jerummtmd,  Tno.  (Leu,  3.  17M,)  p.  76. 
I m pol t 'ten ess. 9   n.  s.   [from  impolite.] 
Want  of  politeness. 

The  iistntsttfroeai  of  bis  maniMr*  seemed  to  at- 
test hi*  sincerity.  1A,  OtrurrJiM,  ctum.ct. 

IMPOLITIC AL.)  adj.  [in  and  politick.] 
IMPO'LITICK.  J      Imprudent;  indis- 
creet ;  void  of  art  or  forecast. 

He  that  esborteth  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  po- 
licy, doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impalkidt  t  but 
rather  to  use  all  prudent  foresigbt  and  ctreum- 
■paction,  lest  our  simplicity  be  orar.rsach'd  by 
cunning  slights.  Hooker. 

Impoli'tically.-H  adv.  [in  and  political.] 
Impo'litickly.   j  Without  art  or  forecast. 
In  tbc  pursuits  or  their  own  remedies,  they  do 
it  so  imnsoVidby.     Harm,  Report,  in  Pari.  5  Joe. 
Impo'kdkrous.  adj.  [in  and  ponderous.] 
Void  of  perceptible  weight. 

It  produces  visible  and  real  effects  by  impon* 
derma  and  invisible  emission*.  Broun,  Fulf.  Err. 

To  Impo'or.*  p.  a-  [from  poor.]  To  make 
poor. 

Neither  waves,  nor  thiera,  nor  fire, 
Nor  have  rots  impoor'd  this  sin. 

W.  Brtmu,  Shtp.  Pipt,  Egl.  iii. 

Imporo'sity.  n.  s.  [in  and  porous,]  Ab- 
sence of  interstices ;  compactness ;  close- 


•ty  betwist  the  tangible 
of  the  pores, 
itocoii. 

IMPO'ROUS.  adj.  [in  and  porous.]  Free 
from  pores;  free  from  vacuities  or  in- 
terstices ;  close  of  texture ;  completely 
solid. 

It  has  its  earthly  and  salinous  parts  so  exactly 
resolved,  that  its  body  is  left  iamurosu,  and  not 
discTeled  by  alomioal  termination*. 

Brown,  I'uif.  Err. 

If  atoms  should  descend  plumb  do 
equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  solid 


por^nt,  they  would  never  the  one 
other.  72ay  on  ike  i 

To  IMPOHT.  tj.  a.  [importo,  Lai.] 

1.  To  carry  into  any  country  f 
opposed  to  export. 

For  Elts  I  would  sail  with  uttnnai  .tichI, 
To  impart  twelve  mares,  which  there  luxurious 
reed.  Pope. 

2.  To  imply ;  to  infer. 

Himself  not  only  comprehended  all  our  ne- 
cessities, but  in  such  son  also  framed  every  pe- 
tition as  might  most  naturally  serve  for  many ; 
and  doth,  though  not  always  recti  ire,  yet  alwavs 
impart  s  multitude  of  speaker*  together.  Hooker. 

The  oaaae  of  discipline  import***  not  as  they 
would  fain  have  it  construed ;  but  the  self  same 
thing  it  sigoiSrth,  which  the  name  of  doctrine 
doth. 

Tliis  question  we  now  asked,  in 
we  thought  this  land  a  land  of  tn^_ 

3.  To  produce  in  consequence. 

Scmetbuig  be  IcA  imperfect  in  the  state. 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  it  thought  of,  which 
Importi  the  kingdom  to  much  fear  and  danger, 
Thin  his  return  was  most  reqtiir'd. 

SAoij/jforr,  K.  Lear. 

[Importer,  imporie,  French.  Imper- 
sonally.] To  be  of  moment :  as,  it  im- 
ports, it  is  of  weight  or  consequence. 

Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  i 
serious 

Importtth  thee  to  know,  this  bean. 


Let  the  heat  bo  such  as  may  keep  the  metal 
perpetually  molten ;  for  that  above  all  importetk 
to  the  work.  Baton. 

Number  in  armies  importetk  not  much,  where 
the  people  is  of  weak  courage.  Roam. 

This  to  attain,  whether  heaven  move,  or  earth, 
Imijarlt  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.    Milton,  P.  L. 

It  may  import  us  in  this  calm  to  hearken  more 
than  vre  Itave  dune  to  the  storms  that  are  now 
raising  abroad.  Temple. 

If  I  endure  it,  what  importt  it  you  ?  Dryden. 

Impo'rt.t  n.s.  [from  the  verb.  Formerly 
the  accent  was  constant  on  the  last  syl- 
lable of  this  word;  in  modern  time*, 
frequently  on  the  first  syllable,  and  cer- 
tainly always  so  in  the  third  meaning.] 

1.  Importance;  moment;  consequence. 
What  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife? 


t  that  triumph  wears 
You  seem  to  go  with.  Dryden,  and  La-,  (F.dipnt- 
Wben  tltere  is  any  dispute,  the  judge  aught  to 
appoint  the  sum  according  to  the  eloquence  and 
ability  of  the  advocate,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
import  of  the  cause.  Aytiffe. 

2.  Tendency. 

Add  to  the  former  observation*  made  about 
vegetables  a  third  of  the  same  import  made  in 
mineral  substances.  Boyle. 

S.  Any  thing  brought  from  abroad ;  as, 
our  imports  ought  not  to  exceed  our 
exports. 

What  foreign  importt  may  be  necessary  for 
clothing?  Bp.  Berkeley,  Otteriet,  5  171. 

Impo'ktablb.T  adj.  [old  French,  import' 
able.]  L'ti^uppurtable  ;  not  to  be  en- 
dured. A  word  accented  by  Spenser, 
from  whose  Fairy  Queen  Dr.  Job  naon 
gives  the  solitary  example  of  it,  on  the 
first  syllable.  The  poetick  licence  of 
Spenser  is  not  to  be  followed,  and  the 
word  is  very  common  in  our  language. 
Dr.  Johnson  barely  refers  to  the  Apo- 
crypha for  its  existence,  without  the 
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That  impartakie  bunko.  Chaucer,  Text,  of  Lave. 
Ill*  peine*  wereo  importniie. 

Chaucer,  Jfamk'i  Tab. 
(  of  ibo  importable  burdens  of  the  high- 
I  Pharisees. 
Hale,  AcUafEnt.  V*.  P.  1.  fol.  39.  b. 
Venus  —  llatelh  to  shew  her  importaoie  vyo- 
lonc*.  fir  T.  S!)r»r,  Cor.  fot.  j«7.  b. 

With 

t.  F.  Q.  ii.  35. 
Tbiae  angry  threatening  towards  nonen  it  im- 
portable. 

Prayer  of  Manaaei,  Prcf.  to  the  Boahi  of  Mncceteci. 
The  tempest  would  be  intertable,  if  it  beat  el- 

IMPORTANCE,  n.  t.  [French.] 

1.  Thing  imported  or  implied.  Rare. 

A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  tbem ; 
but  the  wisest  bdwlder,  that  know  do  more  but 
«inf',  could  not  ley  if  the  importance  were  joy 
or  sorrow.  Shalupetire,  Wint.  Tote. 

2.  Matter ;  subject.    Not  in  uie. 

It  bad  been  pity  you  thou  Id  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  so  mortal  a  purpose,  as  then  each 
bore,  upon  importance  of  to  aligbM^nature.^^ 

f .  Consequence ;  moment. 

We  consider 
The  imparlance  of  Cypres  to  the  Turk*. 

SSatepemrt,  Othello. 
Thy  own  imparlance  know. 
Nut  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  thing*  below. 

Pa;* 

4.  Importunity.    An  improper  use  pe- 
culiar to  Shakspearc. 

Maria  writ 
Tin)  letter  at  tir  Toby's  great  important* ; 
In  recuttiucnce  whereof  tic  hath  married  her. 

ShaltijKarc. 

Impo'btakt.  adj.  [important,  Fr.] 
1.  Momentous;  weighty  ;  of  great  conse- 
quence. 

The  roost  important  and  pressing  care  of  a  new 
Mxl  Ti^otmi.  king  wa*  hia  marriage,  for  mediate 
MinhUthinent  of  the  royal  line.  tfotlon. 

This  superadds  trenrhery  to  the  crime ;  *us  the 
faKlying  the  mott  important  ttuit.  Decay  of  Piety. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 
To  tare  my  last  iospirrntist  stake 
When  the  most  juts  ban  oats  to  quake. 

liolcv-m  r'l.jii. 

The  great  important  end  that  God  designs  re- 
bgian  fur,  the  government  uf  r;ia.nland,  iulufi^KtSy 
thews  the  neccsaily  of  in  being  rooted  deep  in  the 
heart,  and  put  beyond  the  danger  of  being  torn  up 
by  any  ordinary  violence.  South. 

Etarainc  how  Use  faahionable  practice  of  Use 
world  can  be  reconciled  to  the  iaaJiorfais'  doctrine 
of  our  religion.  ft^ert. 

Imfrrtant  truths  still  let  your  fable*  bold, 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 

The  important  hour  hath  pass'd  unheeded  by. 


I  M  P 

IvfPORTA'Tiow.f  a.  s.  [from  import.} 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  importing, 

bringing  into  a  country  from  abroad; 

opposed  to  exportation. 
The  king's  reasonable  profit  i 


2.  Momentous ;  forcible ;  of  great  efficacy. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  here. 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  important  outrage  him  esaajl'd  j 
Who  soon  prepar'd  to  field,  his  sword  forth  drew, 
And  him  with  equal  value  cosinlervaU'd. 

Spewcr,  F.  Q. 

3.  Importunate.    A  corrupt  use  of  the 
word.   See  Importance. 

Greet  France 
JI/  mourning  end  important  tears  hnth  pitied. 

Shakrpaarf . 

Impo/rtantly**  00*11.    [from  important.] 
Weightily;  forcibly. 

Thii  ro on  importantly  concerns  us. 


These  mines  fill  the  country  with  „ 
bert  of  people  than  it  would  be  ablt  to  bear,  with- 
out the  I'ttnortoisott  of  corn  from  foreign  part*. 

Adaucm  on  Italy. 
The  rmperour  hsu  forbidden  use  importation  of 
their  manufacture*  into  any  part  of  the  empire. 

Addison  oh  Italy 

Simply,  conveyance. 

The  instruments  of  the  vital  faculty,  which 
•em  for  importation  and  reception  of  the  blood 
and  spirits.  Smith  an  OH  Age,  p.  839. 

Impo'rter.  ».  i.  [from  import.']  One  that 
brings  in  from  abroad. 

It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  quantity  that  shall 
bo  brought  in,  especially  if  the  importer!  at  it  have 
to  sure  a  market  as  die  Exchequer.  Swift. 

Impo'rtless.  adj.  [from  import.']  Of  no 
moment  or  consequence.  This  is  a  word 
not  in  use,  but  not  inelegant. 

We  I  ma  expect 
That  matter  needle**,  of  impartial  burthen, 
Di.ide  thy  lips.  Shaktpeart. 

Importu'macy.*  n.  t.  [from  importunate.] 
The  act  of  importuning. 

Antfamnottaham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  f 

Shahtpeare,  Two  Gent,  of  S'cr 

The  multitude  of  iLlits.  the  canflucnCP 

Of  suitor*;  then,  their  importunacie*  t 

B.  Jonton,  Sejanut, 
She  would  have  by  this  time  acquainted  you 
with  my  impartunacy. 

Sheiton,  TV.  of  D.  Quit,  is.  7- 

I  MPO'RTUN  ATE.f  adj.  \importunu*. 
LaU  importune,  Ft.] 

1.  Unseasonable  and  incessant  in  solicit- 
ations; not  to  be  repulsed. 

I  was  to  debt  to  my  importunate  business ;  but 
be  would  not  beer  my  excuse.  Shah*jrnn'. 

They  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  clamour  of 
•o  importunate  suitor.  Smalridgt. 

A  rule  restrains  the  mott  import*: oaf*  appetites 
of  our  nature.  liogen. 

2.  Troublesome;  not  easy  to  be  borne. 
[importunut,  Lat.]  Obsolete. 

Bethink  you,  bow  to  die  importunate  accident* 
of  this  human  life  all  the  world  is  ei  posed. 

Danrte,  Hill,  of  the  S.-ptuarint,  p.  149. 

Impo'rtunatrly.  adv.  [from  importunate.] 
With  incessant  solicitation;  pertina- 
ciously in  petition. 

Their  rjertinacy  is  such,  that  when  you  drive 
them  out  of  one  form,  they  assume  another ;  and 
are  so  importunately  troublesome,  as  moke*  many 
think  it  impossible  to  be  freed  from  them. 

Duppc  Rulet  if  Devotion. 

iMro'RTUNATBNBSi.  n.  t.  [from  impor- 
tunate.]   Incessant  solicitation. 

She  with  more  end  more  importunateneu 
enrred,  which,  in  all  good  manners,  we*  either  of 
us  to  be  desired,  or  not  granted.  Stdnry. 

Impo'rtcvator.*  ii.  *•.  [from  importu- 
nate.] An  incessant  solicitor,  or  de- 
roander. 

against  the  law  of 
ri  and  cioctars  of 

Stale  <f  Relifim. 

To  IMPORTU'NE.t  v.  a.  [i. 
Fr.  importunus,  Lat.  Acc 
ciently  on  tlie  second  syllable.] 


Abnrgators  and  di^pcnict 
God,  but 
their  own. 
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1.  To  tease;  to  harass  with  slight  vex- 
ation perpetually  recurring  ;  to  molest ; 
to  disturb  by  reiteration  of  the  same 
request ;  to  solicit  earnestly. 

They  cry  and  call  to  love  apace, 
With  prayers  loud  rmj»WuNM*;  the  sky. 

Sprjurr,  CoUn  Clout. 
Against  all  «n«  rou  do  impvrtum*  her.  Shah*. 
If  be  espied  any  lewd  gaiety  In  hia  feltow> 
servants,  his  master  should  straightwaya  know  it, 
and  not  rest  free  from  importuning,  until  the 
fellow  hod  put  .way  bis  fault.  Core*. 

The  highest  saint  in  the  celestial  hierarchy 
began  to  lie  so  impertinently  importuned,  that  a 
gnat  part  of  the  liturgy  was  addressed  solely  to 
HoukII,  roc  For. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven. 

Uillon.  p.  L. 
The  bloom  of  beauty  other  year*  demands, 
Nor  will  be  gaiber'd  by  such  whber'd  hands : 
You  importune  h  with  a  fa  be  desire.  Dryden. 

Evory  one  hath  cxpf  nmcnlttl  this  trouhiL*^>mc 
intrusion  uf  some  frisking  idea*,  which  thus 
importune  the  understanding,  and  binder  it  from 
being  employed.  Locke. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  lure  troops  from 
several  prince*  of  the  empire,  whose  minister*  and 
residents  here  have  perpetually 
court  with  i 


3.  To  import ;  to  foretell. 

The  sage 
Tlsst  it 


2.  To  require ;  to  render  i 
We  shall  writ*  to  you 
As  time  and  our  concern*  shall  on 
How  it  goes  with  us.  Shnbpen*,  Urn*,  fir  Men,. 

'  foretell.    Not  proper. 

tells,  as  he  Iks*  redd, 

o>rit*rr,  F.  Q. 

iMPoKTU'NE.t  adj.  [impoTtun,  old  French, 
importuHut,  Lat.  It  was  anciently  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.] 

.  Constantly  recurring;  troublesome  by 
frequency. 

All  that  charge  did  fcrrently  apply. 
With  greedy  malice  and  importune  toil  j 
And  planted  there  their  buge  artillery, 
Willi  which  they  daily  made  most  dmulful  bat* 
l*ry.  ijpmarr,  F.  Q. 

Henry,  king  of  England,  needed  not  to  have 
bestowed  such  greet  sums,  nor  so  to  have  busied 
himself  with  importune  and  incessant  labour,  to 
rompasa  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  bad  been  a 
feigned  person.  flacm,  Hen.  VII. 

Troublesome ;  vexatious. 

He  is  opoide  with  hia  fortune, 
And  for  be  n'ill  be  importune 
Unto  no  wight,  nc  onerous. 

Cfcoucrr,  Horn.  R.  $63*. 

And  UY  armies  of  their  creatures  all,  and  some 
Do  serve  to  them,  and  with  importune  might 
War  against  us,  the  vassal*  of  their  will.  Spenter. 

If  tike  upper  soul  con  check  what  it  consented 
to  by  the  will,  io  compliance  with  the  fietb,  and 
can  then  hope,  that  after  a  few  yean  of  tensuelity, 
that  inuserjuw  rebellious  servant  shall  be  eternally 
coat  otf,  this  would  be  some  colour  for  thai  novel 
pcrsusaion.  Hammond. 

The  same  airs,  which  some  entertain  with  mott 
delightful  transports,  to  others  are  imuorrsuw. 

(XancUte,  Seepsu. 

Certainly  the  just  God  cannot  be  so  importune 
and  unreasonable  a  rooster,  a*  to  enjoin  us  what 
is  physically  impossible,  to  einect  to  reap  where  be 
Liu  not  sown,  lo  require  bricks  widiout  allowance 
of  straw.  Dentlcy,  Serin,  ix. 


3. 


pentng  at  a  wrong 
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No  fair  10  thine 
Equivalent,  or  second  !  wbich  compcll'd 
Me  thus,  though  imjmrtunt  perhaps,  to  come 
And  gate  unci  worship  diee.  Jfif/u'i,  P.  X.. 

*.  Cruel ;  inexorable,    [importunus.  La«.] 
The  stroke  of  dttli  is  importune,  and  fan  not 
be  royded.  Bp.  I'itker,  1'$.  p.  8:5. 

They  did  lament  his  luckless  state. 
And  often  blame  the  too  importune  fate. 

Spenser,  F.  U.  i.  »ii.  16. 

Importu'sely.  adv.  [from  importune.] 

1.  Troublesomely ;  incessantly. 

The  palmer  Wilt  Ms  cur  unlo  the  noise. 
To  wcet  who  called  so  irupmriunrty  : 
Again  be  heard  a  more  t  (forced  to* 
That  bade  him  com*  in  Itastc. 

2.  Unseasonably ;  improperly, 

Tlw  constitutions  tliai  tlie  apostles 
ctrnin«  deacon*  and  widows,  arc, 
importunity,  but  very  laiportu* 
disciplinarians. 

Impohtu'ser.*   h.  *.    [from  importune.] 
One  who  is  importunate. 

Preclude  your  can  against  all   rash,  rude, 
irrational,  innovating  ijiuwrfumrf. 

U'aierlioute,  Ap.il '.  for  Learn.  (16S3.)  p.  1«7. 


F.Q. 


con- 
mudi 
by  the 
Sandernm. 


I»tPORTU'j»ITV. 

impnrtuniti,  Fr. 


.i.    [importunitas,  Lat. 
from  importunate.]  In- 
cessant solicitation. 

Overcome  with  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  a 
woman  of  a  Itaugbty  spirit,  he  altered  hi*  former 
jnjrpow.  Knalies. 

Tlirice  I  deluded  Iwr,  and  turn'd  to  sport 
Her  immunity.  Milton,  S.  A. 

Impo'kablk.  adj.  [from  impose.']    To  be 
laid  as  obligatory  on  any  body. 

They  were  not  simply  imjtwitfU  on  any  par- 
ticular man,  farther  than  he  was  a  member  of 
some  church.  Hammond. 
To  IMPO  SE,  v.- a.   [imposer.  Fr.  impo- 
titum,  Lat.] 

1.  To  lay  on  aa  a  burthen  or  penalty. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  impose  toll  upon  them, 

Ezra,  rii. 

If  a  son  do  fall  Into  a  lewd  action,  the  unpu- 
ration,  by  your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his 
father.  Shaitjienre. 

Imposing  foreign  lord*  for  foreign  gold. 

Dryden.  JF.n. 

On  impious  realms  and  barb'rnu*  kings  impute 
Thy  plague*,  ind  curse  them  with  such  ills  as 
those.  Pope* 

2.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law. 

What  good  or  evil  is  there  under  the  sun,  what 
action  correspondent  or  repugnant  unlo  the  law 
which  God  hath  imitated  upon  his  creatures  bat 
in  or  upon  it  God  doth  work,  according  to  the 
law  which  himself  hath  eternally  purposed  to  keep  ? 

Hooker. 

There  was  a  thorough  way  nude  by  the  sword 
for  the  mpoang  of  the  laws  upon  them. 

r  %n%  frrlu  \id. 


And  by  that  justice 


SptHfcr  an  / 
nirfiU'T  law*, 


IMP 

not  At 

To  impou  upon  you  what  be  writes  for  wit. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  Impose  oh.    To  put  a  cheat  on  ;  to 

deceive. 

Phvsicians  and  pbiloM-pV  tn  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  publish 
chymical  experiments,  which  they  never  tried. 

Bvyk. 

He  that  thinks  die  name  centaur  stands  for 
some  real  being,  imposes  an  himself,  and  mistakes 
words  for  things.  Locke. 

6.  [  Among  printers.]    To  put  the  pages  i 
on  the  stone,  and  fit  on  the  chute,  in 
order  to  carry  the  form  to  press. 

Impo'se.  in.  [from  the  verb.]  Command; 
injunction.    Not  in  use. 

According  to  your  ladyship's  impose, 
I  am  thus  early  come.  Suoktjtfatt. 

Impo'ser.+  it.  s.  [from  impose.] 

1.  One  who  enjoins  as  a  law  ;  one  who 
lays  any  thing  on  another  as  a  hardship. 

ITic  universities'  sufferings  might  be  manifested 
to  all  nations,  and  the  impoters  of  these  oaths 
might  repent.  Walton. 

2.  One  who  places  or  put*  on. 

Til*  coronary  thorns  did  jiol  only  express  tlie 
scorn  of  Use  impoters,  by  that  figure  into  which 
thev  were  contrived;  but  did  also  pierce  bis 
tender  and  sacred  temples  to  a  multiplicity  of 
pains,  by  their  numerous  acuminatiom. 

Peuiton  on  the  Creed,  Art.  A. 

iMPOSi'TtoN.f  n.  s.   [imposition,  French; 

imiiositutt,  Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  laying  any  thing  on  another. 

The  second  part  of  confirmation  b  the  prayer 
and  benediction  of  the  bishop,  made  more  solemn 

Ham^wtfi- 
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It  was  impotttole  Out  the  state  should  continue 
quiet.  2  Mae. 


ti.i 


With  men  this  is  impairiUr ;  but  with  God,  all 
ings  are  possible.  St.  Halt.  six.  SaS. 

"fwerc  impassible  for  any  entcrpriic  to  be  law- 
ful, if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  U  subsequent 
to  it.  Detail  of  Pstty. 

Difficult  it  is,  but  not  impotiitie-  CkitHngverln. 
It  is  imimmote  tlie  mind  sltould  be  slopped  any 
where  in  its  progress  in  this  space,  how  far  soever 
it  eitends  its  thoughts.  Loeke. 
We  cannot  believe  it  impouMe  to  God  to  « 


tli  more  ways  to  convey  into  the 
;  the  notice  of  corporeal 


lliiiiKs  tfssn 
l*cke. 


grounded 
hope  con- 
Camden.  I 
is  grounded  only  j 
t  clement,  whose  | 
Boyle, 


Waller. 


Christianity  hath  hardly  imputed  any  other  laws 
upon  us,  but  what  are  enacted  in  our  natures,  or 
are  agreeable  to  tlie  prime  and  fundamental  laws 
of  it.  Tillot* 

Impo*  but  your  commands. 
Tins  hour  slnll  bring  you  twenty  thousand  bands. 

Dryden. 

It  was  neither  impotert  on  me,  nor  so  much  as 
the  subject  given  me  by  any  man.  Dryden. 

■i.  To  fix  on  ;  to  impute  to. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
untn  the  first  cause  which  we  inula*;  not  on  the 
second ;  or  what  we  deny  unto  nature,  we  impute 
untn  nativity  itself.  Brown. 

\.  To  obtrude  fallaciously. 


by  the  imposition  of  hands, 

2.  The  act  of  annexing, 

Hie  first  impnnium  of 
among  all  nations,  upon 
ccived  of  children. 

The  imposition  of  the  na 
upon  the  predominancy  of 
naOK  is  ascribed  to  it. 

3.  Injunction  of  any  thing  as  a  law  or 
duty. 

Their  determination  is  lo  trouble  you  with  no 
more  suit ;  unless  you  may  be  won  bv  some  other 
sort  than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on 
tlie  caskets.  Shaktpeart. 

From  impaiilvm  of  strict  laws,  to  free 
Acceptance  uf  Urge  grace ;  from  servile  fear 
To  filial ;  works  of  law,  to  works  of  faith. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

4.  Constraint ;  oppression. 

The  constraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opinions 
by  authority  waa  rightly  colled  impontntn.  Locke. 

'  A  greater  load  has  been  laid  on  us  than  we 
late  been  able  to  bear,  and  the  grossest  imporUimt 
have  been  submitted  to,  in"  order  to  forward  the 
dangerous  designs  of  a  faction.  Su<i/l. 

Let  it  not  be  made,  contrary  to  its  own  nature, 
the  occasion  of  strife,  a  narrow  spirit,  and  un- 
reasonable tm/JOfirionj  on  the  mind  and  practice. 

Haiti  on  the  Umd. 

5.  Cheat;  fallacy;  imposture. 

It  was  tlieretore  determined  that  we  should 
dispose  of  the  hone  at  the  neighbouring  fair ;  and, 
to  prevent  i«np»«ri»n,  that  I  should  go  with  liim 
myself.  GoUmilh,  Vic.  of  Wakefield,  I.  14. 

6.  A  supernumerary  exercise  enjoined 
scholars  as  a  punishment- 

IiipoutioM  were  supply'd. 
To  light  my  pipe,  or  sooth  my  pride. 

ff'irrt™,  Pn^rett  of  DitcmKnt. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  adj.  [impossible,  Fr.  »"» 
and  passible.]  Not  to  be  done;  not  to 
be  attained;  impracticable. 

15 


under 
five. 

I  toy  thoughts  < 
With  hope  of  things  imjiouible  to  6nd.  WnM. 

Impo'ssible.*  n.  s.    An  impossibility. 

To  ben  in  aught  espyid  there. 
That  wist  he  well  an  impomkU  were. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Crtu.  iii.  596. 
I  credit  less 
Tfian  witches,  which  impauittn  confess 

Donne,  l\ems,f.  11. 

Impossidi'litv.  ji. s.  [impostibilili,  Fr.  from 
impossible.] 

1.  Impracticability ;  the  state  of  being  not 
feasible. 

Simple  Ptitloclca,  it  is  the  imi*mitolily  that  doth 
torment  me;  for  unlawful  desire*  are  punished 
after  the  effect  of  enjoying,  but  impossible  de- 
sire* in  the  desire  itself.  Sidney. 

all  these  impouikilttiei  and  great  absua- 
lo  be  possible  and  convenient.  Whilfift. 
Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  ccdan  'gainst  the  hry  sun. 
Murdering  impauMtity,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.    Skakqiearf,  Comt. 
They  cunfuund  difficulty  with  impooHility. 

South. 

Those  who  assert  the  impouUn/Uy  of  space  ex- 
isting without  matter,  must  make  body  infinite. 

Lodkt. 

When  we  see  a  nun  of  like  pasaums  and  weak- 
ness with  ourselves  going  before  us  in  the  paths  of 
duty,  it  confutes  all  buy  pretences  of  «m/jasrisa%. 

Soger: 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  done. 

Though  men  do,  without  offence,  wish  dairy 
that  the  affairs,  which  with  evil  success  are  past, 
might  lave  fallen  out  much  better ;  yet  to  pray 
that  they  may  have  been  any  other  than  tbey  are, 
this  being  a  manifest  unpotsiUltiy  in  itself,  the  rules 
of  religion  do  not  permit.  /faster. 

Jmttotsibiiities  I  oh  no,  there's  none, 
Could  1  bring  thy  heart  captive  home.  Cou*ey. 

I'm  post.  ».  s.  [impost,  imp&t,  French  ;  iw- 
posiium,  Latin.]  A  tax  :  a  toll ;  custom 
paid. 

Taxes  and  imruVr  upon  merchants  do  seldom 
good  lo  the  king's  revenue ;  fur  that  that  be  wins 
ui  the  hundred,  he  loscth  in  die  shire.  Bacon,  £u. 

Impo'sts.  n.  s.  [imposle,  Fr.]  In  archi- 
tecture, that  part  of  a  pillar,  in  vaults 
and  arches,  ou  which  the  weight  of  the 
whole  building  lieth.  Ainsxeorth. 
To  iMPo'sTHUNATK-t  i>.  n.  [from  impott- 
hume.]  To  form  ait  abscess  ;  to  gather; 
to  form  a  cpt  or  bag  containing  matter. 
That  high  food  of  spiritual  pride  and  confidence 

 will  be  sore  lo  tm/wtfumiuv  in  the  soul. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  S74. 
The  bruise  i»«/«rtA»m<i(cJ.and  afterwards  turned 
to  a  stinking  ulcer,  which  made  every  body  shj 
to  come  near  her.  ArbvBtnoe. 

To  lMt"0'sTHUMATE.t  «•'•"•  To  afflict  with 

ao  iraposthumc. 

Our  vices  inuoatinnou-  our  fames. 
Sir  C  Buck,  Hi*,  ofllkh.  III.  (KMC)  P-  *■ 
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no:  only 


I  have  lanced  them  to  the 
let  out  tile  impitttufiuxtei 
the  proud  and  dead  flesh. 

Dr.  Griffith,  Samaritan  Bamed,  (1660,)  p.  41 
They  would  not  fly  that  surgeon,  whose  lancet 
threatens  none  but  the  imp^uAumti/rrf  pwfci. 

Decay  of  Or.  Piety. 

Impostruma'tiox.  n.  i.  [from  imposthu- 
mate.']  The  act  of  forming  on  impost- 
hurne ;  the  state  in  which  an  impostbume 


1  bleed  lowvtlSf  en- 


He  that 


IMPO'STHUME.  ».  *.  [Thi«  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  corruption  from 
impostem,  a*  South  write*  it;  and  »«- 
postem  to  have  been  written  erroneously 
for  apostem,  ivinip.a,  an  abscess.]  A 
collection  of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag 
or  cyst. 

Mow  rotten  diseases,  nipum,  catarrhs,  and 
bladders  full  of  impotlhume*,  make  preposterous 

discoveries.  Shakspeart. 

An  errour  in  the  judgement  is  like  an  impvurm 
in  the  head,  which  is  always  noisome,  and  fre- 
quently mortal.  South. 

Fumca  cannot  transude  through  the  bag  of  an 
inj>j<MuRU.  Haryeyon  Ciyntwaptims. 

To  Impo'sthume.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  breed  an  impojstliume.  Htdort. 

To  Impo'sthumk.*  v.  a.  To  affect  with 
an  iroposthume. 

I  did  always  foresee,  that  your  tsinoafiuvwd  sto- 


IefTo'sTOR.  n.  ».  [imoosteur,  Fr.  from  im- 
vote;  impositor,  Latin.]  One  who  cheats 
by  a  fictitious  character. 

SI  iime  and  pain,  poverty  and  sickness,  yea  death 
and  bell  itself,  are  but  the  trophies  uf  those  fatal 
conquests  got  by  that  grand  impmtar,  the  devil, 
mt  i  die  deluded  sons  of  men.  Seat*. 

Imfo'stcm*.*    See  Ikposthumk,  and  To 
The  word  was  formerly 
» oftener  without  the  h  than  with  it. 
Imfo'sturagb.*  n.  i.  [from  imposture.] 
Imposition ;  cheat.   Not  now  in  use. 

Many  other  practices  of  human  art  and  inven- 
tion, which  help  crookedness  lameness,  dimness 
of  sight,  4c  no  man  is  so  foolish  as  to  impute  to 
the  devil's  invention,  or  to  count  them  any  hurtful 
sst/wfturage.  Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Humltom.  p.  187. 

IMPO'STURE.  *.  *.  [imposteur,  Fr.  im- 
pott  urn,  Latin.]  Cheat ;  fraud  ;  suppo- 
fititiotumcss ;  cheat  committed  by  giving 
to  persons  or  things  a  false  character. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  have  nothing  to  do 
with  grosser  locality,  is  generally  opinioncd ;  but 
who  if  it  that  retains  not  a  great  part  of  the  im. 
nocture,  by  allowing  them  a  definite  iM,  which  is 
still  but  imagination  ?  GlanciUe,  Scepsis. 

Open  to  llicm  so  many  of  the  interior  secrets  of 
thii  mysterious  art,  without  imposture  or  invidious 
reserve,  AWy>*. 

We  know  how  successful  the  late  usurper  was, 
while  bis  army  believed  him  real  in  his  seal  against 
kingship;  but  when  they  found  out  the  imp^ere, 
upon  his  aspiring  to  the  mum  himself,  he  was 
presently  deserted,  and  never  able  to  crown  hie 
usurped  greatness  with  that  title.  South. 

Porn  new  legends. 
And  fill  the  world  with  follies  and  impostures. 

Irene. 

Impo'stCKBD.w  adj.  [from  imposture.] 
Having  the  —  •- 

VOL.  II. 
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What  have  vile  I  to  do  with  noble  dry, 
Which  shews  us  heaven's  fair  tare!  tl 
which  I 

Wantonly  scorn 'd,  and  cast  my  lore  away 
Upon  imputtir'tl  Inn's  foul  mystery. 

Besnsnumt,  Psyihc, 

Impo'stuhous.*  adj.  [from  imposture.]  De- 
ceitful ;  cheating 

Twice  my  thoughts  were  prompted  by  mine  eye 
to  hold  thy  strictness  false  and 

Beattm.  and  PI.  Hfoman-Hattr. 
A  proud,  lustful,  import  urotu  villain. 
Urn,  Lett,  uu  Wants  Life  of  Dr.  Mart,  f.  3S1. 

1'mpotence.T?  n.  «.  [impotence,  old  Fr. ; 
I'MPOTitNCY.  J     impotentia,  Latin.] 

1.  Want  of  power;  inability;  imbecillity; 
weakness. 

Some  were  poor  by  rmpoiency  of  nature ;  as 
young  fatherless  children,  old  decrepit  persons, 
idcots,  and  cripples.  Sir  J.  Hayv"\rri. 

Weakness,  or  the  impotence  of  exorcising  ani- 
mal motion,  attends  fevers.  Artuthnot. 

God  is  a  friend  awl  a  father,  whose  care  sup- 
plies our  wants,  and  defends  our  ruipotesce,  and 
from  whose  compassion  in  Christ  we  hope  for 
eternal  glory  hereafter.  Rogers. 

This  is  not  a  restraint  or  impalencv,  but  the  royal 
prerogative  of  the  most  absolute  King  of  kings ; 
that  he  wills  to  do  nothing  but  what  he  can  ;  and 
that  be  can  do  nothing  which  is  repugnant  to  bis 
divine  goodness.  Emtio/. 

2.  Ungovernableneis  of  passion.    A  Latin 
signification  ;  animi  impotentia. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 
Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware. 
To  give  his  eoemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 
To  punish  endless  ?  jUtfcns,  P.  L. 

YlI  a!I  comhin'd, 
Your  beauty  and  my  impotent*  of  mind*  Drydrn. 

3.  Incapacity  of  propagation. 

Dulnesa  with  obscenity  mud  prove 
As  hateful,  sure,  as  impotence  in  love.  Popr. 

IltfPOTENT.  adj.  [impotent,  Fr.  impotent, 
Latin.] 

1.  Weak  ;  feeble ;  wanting  force ;  wanting 
power. 

We  that  are  strong  must  bear  the  imbecility  of 

Yet  wealth  is  impotent 
To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gain'd. 

Who 

Although  in  dreadful  whirls  we  bung, 
High  on  the  broken  ware, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison,  Sfnxt. 

2.  Disabled  by  nature  or  disease. 

In  those  porches  lay  a  great  multitude  of  tns- 
poltnt  folk,  uf  bund,  halt,  and  withered. 

St.  Join,  v.  8- 

There  sat  a  certain  man,  impotent  in  his  feet, 
being  a  cripple  from  his  mother'*  womb,  who  ne- 
ver had  walked.  Acti,  ire. 

I  have  leam'd  diet  fearful  commenting 

Delay  leads  im,^ierJ  oiid  nuul-'puc'd  beggary. 

Shakq*twt. 

The  imitotent  poor  might  be  relieved,  and  the 
idle  forced  to  labour.  Temple. 

3.  Without  power  of  restraint.  [Animi 
impotent.] 

With  jealous  eyes  at  dkt-tnee  she  hud  seen, 
Whisp'nng  with  Jove,  the  silver-footed  queen ; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke. 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.  Dryi. 

4.  Without  power  of  propagation. 

He  told  beau  Prim,  who  is  thought  impotent, 
that  his  mistress  would  not  have  him,  because  be 
is. 


P.  H. 
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II'mpotbnt.*  n.s.  One 
under  disease. 

Your  task  shall  be 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Shabpeare,  Love's  Lab.  Lost. 

I'MPOTENTLY.f  adv.  [from  impotent.] 

1.  Without  power. 

The  church  of  England  is  blessed  with  a  true 
clerj-y,  and  glorious ;  and  such  a  one,  as  his  Its- 
linn  generation  may  impotentiy  envy  and  snarlc  at. 
Op.  Hull,  Hon.  of  the  Mmr.  Clergy,  p.  00. 
Proud  Csesr,  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  w»  rs, 
Jgnoljy  vain,  and  mpotentty  great, 
Sbcw'd  Rome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state. 

Pope. 

2.  Without  government  of  passion ;  extra- 
vagantly. 

He  loves  her  moat  impetenlty,  and  she  loves  not 
Mm.  Jrurtots,  Anal,  of  if  A.  p.  J76. 

The  danger  is  of  being  hnpolenllf  pauUmate. 

Mare,  Con).  Cobb.  p.  SOS. 

To  IMPOVERISH.-  See  To  Empovm- 

ISM. 

Impo'vbrisher.*  it,  s.  [from  impoverish.] 
One  that  impoverishes.   See  Empoveh- 

ISHBR. 

These  were  the  pious  ijvuwtemAers  of  bishops 
first,  and  then  the  kings  of  England. 

Dp.  Gauden,  Ant.  Baat-Bentk,  (1661.)  p.  70. 

iMPo'vEmsnMENT.*  n.  s.  [from  impover- 
ish.] Cause  of  poverty  ;  drain  of  wealth. 
Sec  Empovsrisiusent. 

It  might  tend  to  the  state's  impaterithment. 

Prieee>tingi  ngouut  Garnet,  { 1 60S.)  sign.  H  h. 
The  king  afterword  extended  his  bounty  in  so 
large  and  ample  a  manner,  as  procured  bis  own 

i  m  j..jve-n\h  m  r  r;  t . 

Sir  A.  Ifeldon,  Court  of  K.  James,  p.  1. 

To  Imfo'umd.  v.  a.  [in  and  pound.  See 
Pound.] 

1.  To  enclose  as  in  a  pound ;  to  shut  in ; 
to  confine. 

The  great  rare  was  rather  how  to  impound  the 
rebels,  that  none  of  them  might  escape,  man  that 
soy  douht  wai  mixl*  to  vsnqoish  thrin. 

Boom,  lien.  VII. 

2.  To  shut  up  in  a  pinfold. 


Until  t;iVen 
The  king. 


.is  n  <.tmy 
SUi.it 


Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  bim  up  for  a 
strav,  and  impounded  t ' 
store  him  to  the  right  o 

Dryden,  Don  t 

To  Impo'weh.   See  To  Empower. 
Impracticabi'lity.»  b.*.  [from  imprac- 
ticable.] Impossibility. 
IMPRACTICABLE,  adj.  [impracticable, 


Sj  r.  i/t  tin u  j)r  oi z rt  \i'.H c -  j 

1.  Not  to  be  performed;  unfeasible;  im- 
possible. 

Had  there  not  been  still  remsinnip;  bodies,  the 
legitimate  offsprings  of  the  antediluvian  earth, 
'twould  have  been  an  estrstiMtTuit  and  impraeti- 
cahbt  undertaking  to  I  lave  gone  about  ID  determine 

To  preach  up  uxf  necessity  of  that  which  our 
experience  tells  us  is  utterly  impracticable,  were 
to  affright  mankind  with  the  terrible  prospect  of 
universal  damnation.  Jtvgrrt. 

2.  Untractable ;  unmanageable ;  stubborn. 

That  fierce  isnpracttcaUe  nature 
Is  govern 'd  by  a  darnty.fiager'd  girt  Rowe. 

ImpRA'cTiCABLESESs.t  «.*.  [from  imprac- 
ticable.] 

3  e: 
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I  So  not  know  •  grater  mark  of  an  able  mi- 
nister than  tint  of  rightly  adapting  the  several  fa- 
culties of  men,  nor  is  any  thing  more  to  he  lamented 
than  tb«  imitrtKliaMeneu  of  doing  this.  AW/i. 

2.  Untractableness :  stubbornness. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  these  siege*  waa  from 
the  impractkaUencu  of  the  ground. 

Burnet,  lliit.  of  kit  Own  Time,  (Q.  Annt.) 

To  I'MPRECATE.  v.  a.  [imnrecor,  Lat.] 
To  call  for  evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
Imprkca'tiok.  ji.  *.  [imprecatio,  Lat.  int- 
precation,  Fr.  from  imprecate.]  Curse  ; 
prayer  by  which  any  evil  is  wished  to 
another  or  himself. 

My  motlKr  shall  die  horrid  furies  raise 
Willi  tmjweroriW  Ch*iman,  Odyttey. 

Sir  John  Hoihom,  uncurscd  by  any  unrm-rniiuj. 
of  mine,  paid  bis  own  and  his  eldest  son's  beads. 

Xmfi  CharUs. 
With  imprecations  thus  he  fill'd  the  air. 
And  angry  Neptune  beard  th'  unrighteous  pray'r. 

Pope. 

I'mprccatokt.  adj.  [from  imprecate.]  Con- 
taining wishes  of  evil. 
To  Imprk'uk.T  v.  a.  [in  and  prtrgno,  Lat. 
Lord  Monboddo  considered  this  word  as 
coined  by  Milton  ;  but  it  was  common 
before  his  time,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
found  no  example  earlier  than  thut  of 
the  poet.]  To  fill  with  young :  to  fill 
with' any  matter  or  quality;  to  make 
pregnant. 

The  cane  did  again  appear  with  a  linen  lunging 
thereat  «o  grossly  imprefned,  as  it  promised  to  be 
delivt  red  of  a  most  happy  burthen. 

,  Tr.rCD.  (Jyualf.ir.  13. 
Bacchus  bear, 
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IMP 


Imprcgnd  of  Jove,  ihrt,  Sonf>  <f  the  &m/,i.  i.  58. 
In  her  ears  the  mkidiI 
Yet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason,  lo  her  teeming.  Mdton,  P.  L. 

The  unfmitful  rock  itself,  impregn'd  by  thee, 
Form*  lucid  stones.  Thomson. 

IMPREGNABLE,  adj.  [imprenable.Vr.] 

1 .  Not  to  be  stormed  ;  not  to  be  taken. 

Two  giauts  kept  themselves  in  a  castle,  seated 
upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  imjiregnabte,  because  there 
was  no  coining  to  it  but  by  one  narrow  path, 
where  one  man's  force  was  able  to  keep  down  an 
army.  Sidney. 

Let  us  be  baek'd  with  Cod,  and  with  111*  seas, 
Which  lie  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves. 

jif.ak'spcare. 

llaat  thou  not  hurt,  and  all 
Which  Im  calls  bis,  inclosed  with  a  wall 
Of  strength  impregnable  ?  Sandy l. 

There  tlsc  capital  thou  sec'st. 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stately  bead 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Iter  citadel 
Impregnable.  Hilton,  P.  R. 

2.  Unshaken;  unmoved;  unaffected;  in- 


Herm aphrodites,  although  dury  Include  the  parts 
of  both  sues,  cannot  ui/irrgiuste  themaelvts.  Brown. 

Christianity  is  of  so  prolifick  a  nature,  so  apt  to 
impregnate  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  proselytes, 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  branch  should 
want  a  due  fertility.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  [imprcgner,  Fr.]  To  fill ;  to  saturate. 
To  Ijiphe'ox ate.*  v.  n.  To  become  preg- 

nant. 

Were  thoy,  liko  Spanish  jennets,  to  tmttregnate 
by  the  winds,  they  could  not  lure  thought  on  a 
more  proper  invention.    Addison,  Sped.  No.  137. 
Lmpre'cnate-T  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Im- 
pregnated ;  made  prolific. 

The  soul  hereby  grows  [as  it  were)  big,  and  tat- 
pregnate  with  a  temptation.    South,  Serin,  vt.  155. 

With  native  eai 
mix'd ; 
The  blood,  endu'd 

Did  in  the  ijnrmgiuiir  earth  new  sons  beget 

Impregnation*.  «.  f.  [from  impregnate.'] 
1.  The  act  of  making  prolific* ;  fecund- 
ation. 

They  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  counsellors, 
which  is  the  first  begetting  or  i»uwryitaiio»  ;  but 
when  they  are  elaborate  in 
counsel,  and  grow  ripe  to  be 
they  take  the  matter  back  into 

Bacon. 

'1.  That  with  which  any  thing  is  impreg- 
nated. 

What  could  implant  in  the  body  such  peculiar 
iiNiirrrrwtWPM,  as  should  have  such  power? 

Jterham,  I'hyu  TheoU 

3.  [Impregnation,  Fr.]  Saturation. 

AinsKorth. 

Imprfjit'dicate.  adj.  [in.pra,  and  judico, 
Lat.]  Unprejudiced;  not  prepossessed ; 
impartial. 

'lite  solid  reason  of  one  man  with  imprrjudicate 
apprehensions,  begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the  author- 
ity or  aggregated  testimony  of  many  hundreds. 

if  rose*. 

Imphepaha'tiox.*  n.s.  [in  and  prepara- 
tion.] Unpreparedness ;  want  of  prepar- 
ation. 

Jmptepamtion  and  unreadiness  when  they  And 
in  us,  they  turn  It  to  the  soothing  up  of  themselves. 


^  The  cotKiuecing^c 


chief  bis  foot  imprest 

it  destructive  beast. 

Itryiien,  Odd. 

2.  To  fix  deep. 
We  should  dwelt  upon  the  arguments,  and  tmw 

pTtv  die  motive*  of  persuasion  upon  our  own 
bearta,  till  wc  feel  the  force  of  tbein.  Waitu 

3.  To  mark ;  as  impressed  by  a  stamp. 

So  foul  and  ugly,  tlut  exceeding  fear 
Their  visage*  imprest,  when  they  approached  near. 

.     Spenser,  F.  Q. 

4.  To  force  into  service.  This  is  generally 
oow  spoken  and  written  press. 

[His]  age  baa  charms  in  it,  [his]  title  more, 
To  plurk  the  common  bosom  on  bis  side, 
And  tum  our  impress' d  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.      Shatspeesre,  IT-Lear. 

Macbeth  shall  never  vanquUh'd  be,  until 
Great  Burnaro-wood  to  Duminanc's  liigh  bill 
Shall  come  against  him. 

 That  will  never  be ; 

Who  ran  impreis  tl»  forest,  bid  tlie  tree 
Unfit  his  earth-bound  root  ?  SI 

Orroond  should  contribute  all  be  could  I 
making  those  levies  of  men,  and  for  impressing  of 


I'MPtt«ss.+  ».  *•  [from  the  ^rb.  Dr. 
Johnson  places  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  according  to  the  ancient  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  it  is  now  most  frequent- 
ly  placed  on  the  first.] 

1.  Mark  made  by  pressure. 

This  weak  imprest  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water.   Shahspenre.  Tim  Gent,  vf  Ver. 

Tbcy  having  taken  the  imprrtstt  of  the  inside* 
of  these  shells  with  that  exquisite  uicenosa,  as  to 
express  even  the  finest  lineaments  of  tlitro. 

WWimnxV  A"«f.  liist. 

2.  Effects  of  one  substance  or  another. 

How  objects  are  represented  to  myself  I  cannot 
be  ignorant;  hut  in  what  manner  they  are  received, 
and  what  impresses  tbey  msk*  upon  the  differing  or- 
■.heoulyl 


The  man's  affection  rcmaiDs  wholly  unconcerned 
and  impregnable  ;  just  like  a  rock,  which,  being 
plierl  continually  by  the  waves,  still  throws  tbem 
back  again,  but  is  not  at  all  moved.  South. 

Impre'cnabi-y.  adv.  [from  impregnable.'] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  defy-  force  or 
hostility. 

A  castle  strongly  seated  on  a  high  rock,  jolneth 
by  an  inthmus  to  the  land,  aod  is  impregnahly  for- 
tulcd.  Saisa>, 

To  Impregnate,  v.  a.  [in 
Lat.] 

I.  To  fill  with  young;  to 


It  is  our  infidelity,  our  mprcparathn,  that  makes 
death  any  other  than  advantage. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contempt  B.  4. 

Imprescriptible.*  adj.  [old  French,  im- 
prescriptible.] Without  the  compass  of 
prescription ;  by  no  length  of  time  to  be 
aliened  or  lost.  Such  is  Cotgruve's 
translation  of  imprescriptible.  Coles  gives 
the  same  definition  of  the  word  as  an 
English  one,  Diet.  1685.  It  therefore  is 
not  modern  in  our  language;  though 
perhaps  it  was  little  regarded,  till  the 
late  French  democratical  revolutionists 
had  appended  theirs  to  words,  the  true 
import  of  which  they  grossly  violated, 
"  tlie  rights  of  men  and  citizens."  It  ap- 

5 ears  to  have  been  forgotten,  when 
ohnson  compiled  his  dictionary. 

The  end  of  every  political  association  istbepre- 
serrstion  of  the  natural  and  imjrtscriptihte  rights 
of  roan. 

Hares,  Rer.tfthe  Fr.ned.fie.Ex.  (1810.)  ii.  158, 

To  IMPRE'SS.f  v.  a.    [imprcsser,  old  Fr. 

to  print ;  impressum,  Lat.  J 
1.  To 

When 

He  bis  own  imago  on  the  clay 
13 


3.  Mark  of  distinction  ;  stamp, 

God,  surveying  the  works  of  the  creation,  leaves 
us  this  general  im;<rrst  or  character  upon  thorn, 
that  they  were  exceeding  good.  South. 

4.  Device ;  motto,  [impresa,  Italian.  And 
so  our  own  word  was  formerly  written 
cither  imprcta  or  imprest.] 

Jmvreiat,  and  devices  rare, 
Of  all  her  gallant  knights. 

Ptackam,  Uin.  Brit.  (161*). 
A  gulling  imprest  for  you  at  lilt. 

B.  Jonton,  Bpigr.  73. 
Imblazoti'd  >(wU 

Act  of  forcing  any  into  service ;  com 


print  by  pressure ;  to  stamp 
hen  God  from  earth  form'd  Adam  in  the  East, 


pulsion  ;  seizure.  Now  commonly  press. 

Ajax  was  here  tlie  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  imprest.  Suatsjieare,  Trail,  and  Cress. 

Why  such  imprest  at  shipwrights,  whose  wre 
task 

Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 


Your  ships  are  not  well  i 
Your  mariners  are  mulilccrs,  reapers,  people 
Ingrost  by  swift  impress. 

ShoJctpeart,  Ant.  and  Clean. 

6.  Impression ;  image  fixed  in  the  mind. 
That  he  should  give  himself  up  to  nicer  incon- 
siderate imaginations,  and  casual  imprestes,  chusing 
them  for  bis  guide,  because  they  are  the  strongest, 
not  truest !       More,  Cvnj.  Caii.  (1G53.)  p.  243. 

iMHREssiBt'LiTT.*  n.  s.  [from  impreuibk.] 
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They  [blot  tjt*]  are  rare  signs  at  a  lender  im~ 
prrjuuVr.'V,  anil  vvinpjthUinr;  dl<po».itian. 

PaiAitafia.  Jxll.  on  Pkutiesnomy,  (I7jl,)p.  929. 

Impue'ssibi.k.  adj.  [in  and  pressum.  Let.] 
That  may  be  impressed. 

Hi*  differences  or  imprettiUe  and  not  impreui- 
tte,  Bguroble  and  not  Agurable,  ara  plebeian  no- 
tion*. Aaron.  Aaf-  Hut. 

Impre'ssiox.  it.  s.  [impressio,  Lat.;  impres- 
sion, Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  one  body  upon 
another. 

Sensation  It  such  ao  impmnon  or  mot  loo,  mxl* 
io  some  part  of  the  body,  as  produce*  some  per- 
ception in  the  understanding.  Loriv. 

2.  Mark  mode  by  pressure ;  stamp. 

Like  to  a  chaos  or  iinlick'd  brar  wlwlp, 
That  carries  no  tmpirsxum  like  the  dam. 

3.  Image  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Were  the  offices  of  rcligiou  stript  of  all  the  cx- 
UTual  decencies,  they  would  aot  make  a  due  im- 
pmun  on  the  mind.  j1lter6ury. 
The  false  representation!  of  the  kingdom's  euc- 
no  impreakm  in  the  mind  of  the 
AVf/f. 

4.  Efficacious  agency;  operation;  influ- 


The  ting  bad  made  him  high  sheriff  of  Sussex, 
aon  upon  tint 

county.  Clarendon. 

We  lie  open  to  the  impretsiont  of  flattery,  which 
we  admit  without  scruple,  because  we  think  we 


Universal  gravitation  i«  above  a 
and  proceed*  from  a  divine  energy  and  imjirmiin. 

Ilentiey. 

There  is  a  real  knowledge  of  rnoterial  things, 
when  the  tiling  Itself,  and  the  real  action  and  im- 
preuion  thereof  on  our  senses,  is  perceived.  Qieynt. 

5.  Effect  of  an  attack. 

8ueh  a  defeat  of  near  two  hundred  hone,  so- 
ronded  with  two  tlKiutand  foot,  may  surely  endure 
a  comparison  with  any  of  the  bravest  im/rrtuieni  in 
ancient  time*.  IFe'to*. 

6.  Edition  ;  number  printed  at  once ;  one 
course  of  printing. 

To  be  distracted  with  many  opinions,  make* 
men  to  he  of  the  lost  impression,  and  full  of  change. 

BltCOH. 

Por  ten  imprv*f*o**,  which  hii  works  have  bod 
in  to  many  years,  at  present  a  hundred  books  are 
scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelvemonth.  Dryden. 
iMpnr.'ssivE.*  adj.  [from  impress.'] 

1.  Capable  of  being  impressed ;  suscept- 
ible. 

A  soft  and  imjrrettire  fancy. 

Spfnrrr  en  Prodifiet,  f  1665,)  p.  7  J. 
No  men  more  subject  to  *uch  delusions,  than 
men  of  devout  affection*,  if  of  strong  fancies,  im- 
prestiee  tempers,  uikd  weak  intellectuals. 

Spmrrr,  Van.  ty*  Vulg.  iViipft.  p.  70. 

2.  Capable  of  making  impression ;  as,  an 
impressive  discourse. 

Impbe'ssivblv.*  adv.   [from  impressive.] 

In  n  powerful  or  impressive  manner. 
Impre'ssiveness.*  «.     [from  impressive.'] 

The  quality  of  being  impressive. 
Impre'ssure.  h.s.  [from impress.]  The mark 

made  by  pressure;  the  dint;  the  irapres- 

cion. 
Lean  hot  npon  a  nish, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  impremm 

Thy  palm  tome  momenta  keep*. 

SKakspenre,  As  yen  Hit  it. 

I'mprest.*  n.  t.  [imprestanza,  Ital.  from 
impretlare,  to  lend  or  give  before  hand.] 
A  kind  of  earnest  money ;  money  ad- 
vanced ;  a  loan. 


Impre'valency.*  n.  s.  [in  and  prevalence.] 
Incapability  of  prevailing. 

That  nothing  can  separate  Cod's  elect  from  hit 
everlasting  love,  he  prove*  it  by  inductioo  of  the 
most  powerful  agents,  and  triuinpha  in  the  impo- 
tence and  impremtencc  of  them  all. 

Bp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  276. 

IMPRIMA'TVR.*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
word  formerly  at  the  beginning  of  books, 
signifying  lei  it  be  printed;  a  licence  to 
print. 

Sometime*  Are  imprimaturs  are  seen  together 
dialogue- wise  in  the  plutza  of  one  title-page. 

Milton,  Areojafritiext. 

With  what  aeal  and  outrage  have  you  asserted 
its  [the  press's]  liberty  from  the  bondage  of  «m- 
primaturi,  and  the  inquisition  of  prelates ! 

Bp.  farter,  Rtpr.  of  Rehears.  Trantpr.  ?.  191. 

Thus  shall  my  title  pass  a  sacred  teal, 
Receive  an  imprimatur  from  above, 
While  angelt  shout,  An  infidel  rcclaim'd ! 

Young,  Xigil  Th.  7. 

Impri'mery.*  n.  s.  [Fr.  imprimerie.]  A 
print,  or  impression ;  also  a  printing- 
house,  or  the  art  of  printing.  Cotes. 

You  have  those  conveniencie*  for  a  great  impri. 
merit,  which  other  universities  cannot  boast  of. 

id.  Arlington  lo  Oiford  Vnhmity. 

IMPRI'MIS.*  adv.  [Latin.]  First  of  all. 
To  IMPRl'NT.t  v.  a.  [imprimer,  Fr.] 
1.  To  mark  upon  any  substance  by  pres- 


One  and  the  same  seal,  imprinted  upon  pieces 
of  wax  of  different  colours. 

Udder,  Elm.  of  Speech. 

Having  surveyed  the  Intake  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  we  are  not  to  omit  those  characters  of 
majesty  that  Cod  imprinted  upon  the  body.  South 

She  amidst  his  spacious  meadows  flow* ; 
Inclines  Iter  urn  upon  his  fotten'd  lands. 
And  sees  bis  ntun'rout  herd*  imprint  her  sands. 


2.  To  stamp  words  upon  paper  by  the  use 
of  types. 

One  of  the  said  books  so  translated  and  im- 
printed may  he  Issd  for  every  cathedral. 
Act/or  thiif.  of  Put.  Prayers,  14  Qua.  II.  eh,  iv. 

S.  To  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

There  U  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and 
imprinting  passages,  amongst  compliments,  which 
is  of  singular  use.  Bacon. 

We  have  all  those  idea*  in  our  understanding* 
which  we  can  make  the  object*  of  our  thought", 
without  the  help  or  those  sensible  qualities  which 
first  imprinted  them.  ljaeke. 

Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in 

disappeared. 


our 
have 

IjKke, 


By  familiar  acquaintance  be  has  got  the  ideas  of 
things  distinctly  imprinted  on 


those  two  different 
his  mind. 


Lodte. 


4.  To  Imprint  in  is  less  proper. 

When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  the 
idea,  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  va- 
riously shadowed.  Locke. 

I'mprist.*  n.  t.  Designation  of  place, 
where  a  work  is  printed ;  "  the  imprint," 
as  it  is  called  in  technical  language,  "  E 
Typographco  Clarendoniano,"  or  '*  At 
the  Clarendon  Press."  Brit.  Crit.  Feb. 
1790. 

To  IMPRI'SON.  v.a.  [emprisonner,  Fr.  in 
and  prison.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  confine  ;  to 
keep  from  liberty  ;  to  restrain  in  place. 

He  tm/iriseit'd  was  in  chains  remediless ; 
For  that  Ilyppolitus'  rent  corse  be  did  redress. 

%TUfr,  F.  Q. 


Now  we  are  is  the  street,  he  first  of  all, 
ImprovidevUly  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall ; 
And  so  imprisoned  and  hemm'd  in  by  me, 
Sei  Is  for  a  little  state  bis  liberty.  Donne- 
Try  to  imprison  the  resistless  wind  ; 
So  striP.  is  guilt,  so  hard  to  be  con6n'd.  Drytim- 
If  a  man  impritant  himself  In  bis  closet,  and 
employs  reason  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  cor- 
poreal world,  without  experiments,  he  will  frame 
a  scheme  of  chimeras.  Watt*. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  all  the  virtual  heat  in 
•be  juices  of  vegetables,  metals,  and  minerals  may 
be  owing  to  the  action  of  the  impritmed  my*. 

Cheyne. 

Imprisonment,  n.  s.  [emprisonnement,  Fr. 
from  imprison.]  Confinement ;  clausure ; 
state  of  being  shut  in  prison.  It  may  be 
written  cmprisonment. 

Ilia  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw, 
Through  long  tnspWwnmrnt  and  hard  constraint. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Which  shall  I  first  bewail, 
Thy  bondage  or  lost  sight  ? 
Thou  srt  become,  O  worst  imprisonment  / 
Tli<.  dungeon  of  thyself.  MUton,  S.  A. 

From  retentive  cage 
When  sullen  Philomel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  and  of  past  impritmnent 
Sweetly  complains.  PniMpi. 

Count  Scrini,  still  close  prisoner  In  tlii*  castle, 
lost  hit  senses  by  his  long  imjtritonment  and  af- 
flictions. AMiton. 

It  is  well  if  they  don't  fix  the  brand  of  heresy 
on  the  man  who  is  leading  them  out  of  tbeir  long 
imprirmment,  and  loosening  Uk>  fetters  of  their 
souls.  /raHs  on  lac  Mind. 

Imfrobadi'lity.  n.  s.  [from  improbable.] 
Unlikelihood  ;  difficulty  to  be  believed. 

The  difficulty  and  the  improbatUily  of  attempting 
this  successfully,  is  great.  Hammond. 

At  to  the  improiabilitiet  at  a  spirit  appearing, 
I  boldly  answer  him,  that  a  herolck  poet  is  not  tied 
to  the  bare  representation  of  what  i*  true,  or  ex- 
ceeding probable.  Drytcn. 

IMPRO  BABLE,  adj.  ^improbable,  Fr. 
improbabilis,  Lat.  in  and  probable.  ]  Un- 
likely ;  incredible. 

This  account  of  party  patches  will  appear  im- 
probaile  to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
fashionable  world.  Addison. 

Impro'rably.  adv.  [from  improbable.] 

1.  Without  likelihood. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  approved.  Ob- 
solete. 

Aristotle  tells  us,  if  a  drop  of  wine  be  put  into 
ten  thousand  measures  of  water,  the  wine  being 
overpowered,  will  be  turned  into  water :  be  speak* 
very  improtaUy.  Boyle. 

To  I'MPROBATE.  r.  o.  [in  and  probo, 
Lat.]    Not  to  approve.  Ainstmrlh. 

Improba'tion.  n.  s.  [improbatio,  Lat.  im- 
probation,  Fr.]  Act  of  disallowing. 

/fmrtrortA. 

ImpRo'bity.  n.  s.  [improbitas,  improbus, 
Lat]  Want  of  honesty  ;  dishonesty  ; 
baseness. 

He  was  perhaps  cx communicable,  yea,  and  cast 
Out  f  ir  injurious  im]rri*bity.  Ho\Jccr. 

We  balance  the  imprahuy  of  the  one  with  the 
improbity  of  the  other.  X'£ftn.rj^v. 

Improfi'ciesce.+  it.  s.  [in  aadprofieience.] 
Want  of  improvement. 

Tikis  mtiplacmg  hath  caused  a  deficiencc,  or  at 
selves.  Boom,  Adv.  of  Learning,  li.  2. 

Impro'fitable.*  adj.  [in  and  profitable.] 
Not  profitable ;  vain. 
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Secrete  pastime*,  privic  dalyauncc,  or  other  inv- 

projilaUc  or  wanton  conditions. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  0f»  fbl.  87. 
A  grave  latin;  was  aometiuies  no  unprofitable 
way  of  rciwoof- 

27«r*r,  La/*  a/W.  Jcobk^,  p.  «. 

To  Improli'ficatb.  v.  a.  [in 
/{/far.]    To  impregnate;  to 
A  word  not  used. 

A  difficulty  in  eggs  is,  how  the  sperm  of  the 
cock  im/irvlificultt  and  niakci  the  oval  conception 
fruitful.  JJrwn. 

Improli'fick.*  adj.  [in  and  protifick.] 
Not  prolifick ;  unfruitful. 

Men  of  gallant  emulations  will  not  cloy  their 
souls  with  studies  dull  and  unprijijki. 

Waterhoutc,  Apol.for  Learn.  (1GJ3,)  p.  91. 

IMPRO  MPTU*  n.  *.  [French.]  A 
brief  extemporaneous,  and  often  merry 
or  witty,  composition. 

These  [verses)  were  made  extempore,  and  were 
at  the  French  call  them  impromptu*. 

Drylen,  Profr.  af  Satire. 

IMPRO'PER.  adj.  [impropre,  Fr.  impro- 
prius,  Lat.] 

1 .  Not  well  adapted  ;  unqual 

As  every  science  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  so 
likewise  there  is  a  genius  peculiarly  improper  for 
every  one.  Burnet. 

2.  Un6t ;  not  conducive  to  the  right  end. 

The  roetliods  used  in  an  original  disease  woulti 
be  very  improper  iu  a  gouty  case. 

Arbuthnat  on  Diet, 

3.  Not  just ;  not  accurate. 

Ho  disappeared,  was  rarify'd  ; 
For  'lis  UmUmm  speech  to  say  lie  dy'd  •. 
He  was  exhal'd.  Dryden. 

Impro'perly.  adv.  [from  improper.] 

1.  Not  fitly;  incongruously. 

2.  Not  justly;  not  accurately. 

Improperly  we  measure  life  by  Irceath ; 
Such  do  not  truly  Uve  who  merit  death. 

Dryden,  Jut). 

They  assuring  me  of  their  assistance  in  correct- 
ing my  faults  where  I  spoke  tmproperty.  I  was  en- 
couraged. Vryrlen. 

Impro'perty.*  See  Impropriety. 
Impropi'tious.*  adj.  [in  and  propitious.] 
Unfavourable ;  not  propitious. 

I  am  sorry  to  bear  in  the  mean  time,  that  your 
dreams  were  tm/iro/tin'ssst. 

ITMm,  Lett.  ( 1 638,1  Knot.  p.  574. 

I.M PROPO  RTIONABLE.*  adj.  [in  and 
proportionable']    Unfit ;  not  proportion- 

I  am  a  rhinoceros,  if  I  had  thought  a  creature 
of  her  symmetry  could  have  dared  so  improportion- 
aUe  and  abrupt  a  digression. 

II.  /anion,  Cynthia' i  Revrlt. 
I.mpropo'rtiossate.*  adj.  [in  and  propor- 
tionate.]   Not  adjusted  to. 

The  cavity  is  iirim^wrtiasale  to  the  head. 

SmM,  on  OU  Age,  p.  S9. 

To  IMPRO'PRIATE.t  v.  a.  [in  and  pro- 

priut,  Lat.] 
1.  To  convert  to  private  use;  to  seize  to 

himself. 

For  tlte  pardon  of  the  real,  the  king  thought  it 
not  fit  it  should  pass  by  parliament ;  the  better, 
being  matter  of  grace,  to  imi>ropriale  the  thanks  to 
himself.  .flocm,  lien.  VII. 

A  supercilious  tyranny,  improjmating  the  spirit 
of  God  to  themselves. 

Milton,  Anmadv.  Rem.  Def. 
The  magistrate  U  wont  to  ingros*  and  imjnvpri- 
atf  this  scripture  to  himself.   Halei,  Rem.  p.  1 30. 
'L.  To  put  the  possessions  of  the  church 
into  the  hands  of  laicks. 
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Those  impropriated  living*,  which  have  now  no 
settled  endowment,  and  are  therefore  called  not 
vicarages,  but  perpetual  or  sometimes  arbitrary 
curacies ;  they  are  such,  as  belonged  formerly  to 
those  orders  who  could  serve  the  cure  of  them  in 
their  own  persons,  a*  the  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St-  Austin  ;  which  being  afterwards  de- 
volved into  the  hands  of  laymen,  they  hired  poor 
curates  to  serve  than,  at  the  cheapest  rate  they 


»»>aji«,  Speamenofliurnet't  £rnir»,(1693.)  p.«7. 

Impropriate.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  De- 
volved into  the  hands  of  laick. 

Mrs.  Ourston  being  possessed  of  the  impropriate 
parsonage  of  Bardwell  in  Suffolk,  did  procure 
from  the  king  leave  to  annex  the  same  to  the 
vicarage.  Spelman. 

Impropria'tion.t  n.s.  [from  impropriate.] 

1.  Exclusive  possession. 
The  Gnosticki  had,  as  lliey  doomed,  the  impro- 

priatum  uf  all  divine  knowledge. 

tot,  Blutof  Br.  Beauty,  (I6M,)  p.  99. 

2.  Alienation  of  the  possessions  of  the 
church. 

An  impmpritiirn  is  properly  so  called  when  tire 
church  land  is  in  tlte  hands  of  a  layman  ;  and  an 
appropriation  is  when  it  Is  in  the  hands  uf  a  bishop, 
college,  or  religious  house,  though  sometime*  these 
terms  are  coofuunded.  Aytife,  APS»Jt«V 

Having  an  impropriation  in  his  date,  he  took 
a  course  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  vicarage.  >  SjWmnn. 

iMPRo'pitiATOR.f  n.  t.  [from  impropriate.] 
I.  One  who  seizes  to  himself. 

I  should  condemn  any  man.  for  a  most  uncon- 
aci  unable  incloacr  and  impropriator,  that  should  take 
upon  himself  to  give  another  leave  to  speak  or  write 
Uiis  or  the  like,  which  is  as  common  for  every  one 
as  the  air  which  we  breathe. 

Dean  Martini  Letter*.  (H&2,)  p.  23. 
%  A  layman  that  lias  the  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  church. 

Where  the  vicar  leases  his  glehe,  the  tenant  must 
pay  the  great  lythcs  to  toe  rector  or  im<tropna'.'r. 

Aytijp,  Parergou. 
iMpnopRl'BTY.t  "<  [impiopriele,  Fr.  from 
improprius,  Lat.  Anciently  our  word 
was  improperly  ;  as  property  was  also 
used  for  propriety.  "  loiprojxrty,  when 
a  word  is  brought  into  the  talke  having 
nothyng  at  al  his  owne  proper  signifi- 
cation." Sherrye,  Arc.  fol.  vi.  b.]  Un- 
fitness; unsuitableness;  inaccuracy ;  want 
of  justness. 

These  mighty  ones,  whose  ambition  could  suffer 
them  to  he  called  gods,  would  never  be  flatterer1 
into  immortality ;  but  the  proudest  have  been  con 
vioced  of  the  impropriety  of  that  appellation. 

Brawn,  VmIi.  Err. 
Many  gross  improprieties  however  auUwrised 
by  practice,  ought  to  be  discarded.  Sstsyi. 
Improspb'rity.*  n.  *.  [in  and  prosperity.] 
Unhappincss. 

Some  relicts  of  litis  feud  —  were  long  after  the 
cause*  of  the  one  family's  almost  utter  extinction, 
and  of  the  other's  imfirotperily. 

Xounton,  Fragment.  Regal.  A'noitia. 

IMPRO'SPEROUS.  adj.   [in  and  pros- 
perous.]   Unhappy;  unfortunate;  not 

successful. 

This  method  is  in  the  design  probable,  bow  im- 
protptroui  soever  the  wickedness  of  men  hath  ren- 
dervd  the  success  of  it. 
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Impro'sperously.T  adv.  [from  improspe- 
rous.]  Unhappily ;  unluckily ;  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  with  ill  fortune. 

Thus  like  a  rose  by  some  unkindly  blast, 
'Mongst  many  bud*  that  round  about  it  grow, 
The  withering  leaves  imprvejierimtly  doth  cast, 
Whilst  all  the  rest  their  sovereign  beauties  snow: 
Amidst  this  goodly  sisterhood  even  so. 
Nipt  with  cold  death  untimely  did  I  £*da. 

Draytim,  Legend  of  Matilda. 
This  experiment  ha*  been  but  very  impnipe. 
nutty  attempted.  Boyle. 

Impro'sperousness.*  n.  *.  [from  improt- 
perout.]  Unhappiness;  ill  fortune. 

Tliat  tlie  impro$i>eruutnen,  ruin,  perhaps  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  should  be  imputable  to  on*  rods 
tin.  Hammond,  Wars*,  iv.  513. 

The  effect  of  the**  threatening*  of  God  we  daily 
see  in  the  strange  improtperoutne**  uf  ill  gotten 
estates.  Whale  Duly  of  Man,  xii.  f  19. 

Improvabi'lity.*  n.s.  [from improvable.] 

Capability  of  improvement. 
Impro'vable.  adj.  [from  imrjrow.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  advanced  from  a  good 
to  a  better  state;  capable  of  melioration. 

Adventure*  in  knowledge  are  laudable,  and  the 
essay*  of  weaker  heads  aflord  improvable  hints  unto 
belter.  Brom. 

We  have  stock  enough,  ami  that  too  of  so  im- 
pmnble  s  nature,  that  is,  capable  of  infinite  ad- 
vancement. Decay  of  Piety. 

Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles, 
imimivaUe  by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties. 

Male,  On*  i /  Mankind. 
Animals  are  not  imimnvMe  beyond  Uieir  proper 
genius :  a  dug  will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  Cat 
to  bark.  Grew. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  impraraNc  lands,  and  am 
already  planting  woods  and  draining  marslies. 

.  f  ■ .  J i  . ,  SpKt. 

Impro'vablekess.t  «•  *.  [from  improv- 
able.] Capobleness  of  being  made  better. 

Of  the  improvahteneu  of  attrition  into  contrition. 

Hammond,  Worlt,  i.  479. 

Impro'vably.  adv.  [from  improvable.]  In 

a  manner  that  admits  of  melioration. 
To  IMPRO'VlLt  v.  a.  [in  and  probus  : 

"  Quasi  probumjacere."  Skinner.] 
|.  To  advance  any  thing  nearer  to  per- 
fection; to  raise  from  good  to  better. 
We  amend  a  bad,  but  improve  a  good 
thing.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Uut  it  is  also 
usedin  the  general  meaning  of  augment- 
ation, without  any  reference  to  perfec- 
tion.  See  the  next  sense. 

I  love  not  to  tmproK  the  honour  of  the  living 
bv  impairing  that  of  the  dead.  Denlum. 
'  Heaven  seems  imprw'd  with  a  superior  ray, 
And  the  bright  arch  reflects  a  double  day.  Pope. 

2.  To  augment ;  to  encrease.  Not  noticed 
by  any  of  our  lexicographers. 

"Some  uohsppy  suit*  in  law,  and 
fortune  in  those  suits,  made  some  imp 
his  mind,  which  being  impnnrd  by  do 
ilk-lions  and  those  indulgence*  to  himself  which 
naturally  attend  those  afilieuutu,  rendered  hit  age 
less  reverenced  than  hi*  youth  bad  been. 

Li.  Clarendon,  Life,  L  39. 
This  ill  principle,  which  being  thus  hahitu 
improved,  and 
into  general 


Our  pride  seduces  us  at  once  Into  the  guilt  of 
bold,  and  punishment  of  im)m»peroui  rebels. 

Decay  o/Chr.  Piety. 
Seven  revolving  years  are  wholly  run, 
Since  the  improipemut  voyage  we  begun. 

Dryden,  £n. 

12 


waste  of  his 


is  die  cause  of  ail  the 
mischTcfs  and  disorders,  publick  and  private,  which 
trouble  and  infest  the.  world,  is  to  be  altered  and 
corrected  only  by  discipline.    South,  Serm.  v.  17. 

3.  [In  and  prove  i  improuvcr,  Fr.  improbo, 
Latin.]  To  disprove ;  to  censure.  Now 
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m  unpen)  v  ac 
any  tbinjt  lint  I 

To  Ihpro've.  v.  n.  To  advance  in  good- 
ness. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and 
uih£vOL*e  ;  virtues  \*  luoh  become  ua,  p*rtic-ulorIy 
to  times  of  war.  Atttrbury. 
iMPKO'VBMENT.f    «•  *■   [from  improve. 
Norm.  Fr.  iMprowmcnt.] 

1.  Melioration;  advancement  of  any  thing 
from  good  to  better. 

Some  virtues  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  other*  to  the  unprownuiii  and  security  of 
estates.  riCWjon- 

2.  Act  of  improving;  somotliing  added 
or  changed  for  the  better :  sometimes 
with  on. 

Tin  puts  of  Slnon,  Camilla,  and  some  few 
others,  arc  inj«nwiilt  on  the  Greek  poet. 

Addieun,  Spat. 

3.  Progress  from  good  to  better. 

There  is  a  design  of  publishing  the  history  of 
ajrhitecuire,  widi  iu  several  imprantmentt  and 


*.  Progress  in  any  respect ;  encreajsc 

When  the  corruption  of  men's  manners,  by  Uic 
habitual  imtiratemenl  of  thi*  vicious  principle, 
comes  from  personal  to  be  general  and  universal, 
so  as  to  diffuse  anil  spread  itself  over  a  whole  com- 
munity |  it  naturally  ami  directly  tends  to  the  rain 
and  subversion  of  the  government,  where  it  to 
prevails.  South,  Serm.  v.  17. 

5.  Instruction ;  edification. 

]  look  upon  your  city  as  the  beat  place  of  t'ns- 
prowmrai .-  from  the  school  we  go  to  the  university, 
but  from  the  universities  to  London.  South. 

6.  Effect  of  melioration. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affection*,  and 
friendship  tb*  noblest  and  must  refined  improve. 
rrunit  of  love.  S^ulh. 

Impro'vbr.  n.  t.  [from  improve.'} 

1.  One  that  makes  himself  or  any  thing 
else  better. 

Ju'olwlm  'wind,  court,  used  to  be 

Cbrvnd  <n . 

The  fiprf  tttarted  iden  htivc  been  examined,  sod 
many  effectually  confuted  by  the  late  improver-  of 
this  way.  Lode. 

Homer  is  like  a  skilful  Improver,  who  places  a 
beautiful  xutiie  so  as  to  answer  several  vUus. 

J>F* 

2.  Any  thing  that  meliorates. 

Chalk  is  a  very  great  improver  at  most  lands. 

Mortimer. 

Improvised,  adj.  [iinprovisut,  Lat.  ira- 
pretm,  Fr.]  Unforeseen;  unexpected; 
unprovided  against. 

She  suborned  hntli 
This  ernfly  nievK.-^er  with  letters  vain. 
To  work  new  woe,  and  improvided  acath, 
By  breaking  off  die  band  betwUt  us  twain. 

Spmier. 

Inpao'viDENCB.  n.  t.  [from  improvident.] 
Want  of  forethought ;  want  of  caution. 

Men  would  escape  floods  by  running  up  to 
mountain*  ;  nr.d  though  vime  might  t>eri*h  through 
improvident*,  marry  would  escape.  Halt. 

The  imprvrtcienc*  of  my  neighbour  must  not 
make  me  inhuman.  L'Mttmner. 

IMPRO'VIDENT.  adj.  [improvidus,  Lat.] 
Wanting  forecast;  wanting  care  to 
provide. 

/jitprararfmi  soldiers,  had  your  watch  been  Rood, 

'  1  liave  fall'll. 


IrllBroci- 


men  well  roive  fed,  the 
they  moat  im, 


I  shall  conclude  this  digression,  and  return  la 
the  time  when  that  brisk  awl  improvident  resolution 
was  taken.  Clarendon. 

Thi*  were  an  improvident  revsoge  in  the  young 
ones,  whereby  they  miut  destroy  themselves. 

Brown. 

IssPRo'VIDENTI.Y.t   adv.  [from 

dent.}    Without  forethought; 
care. 

Distracted  in  her  course,  improrvkntly  rash. 

Drayton,  Folyalh.  S.  IS. 

Now  we  are  in  the  (tract,  lie  first  of  all, 
Imprmulenlly  proud,  creeps  to  the  wall ; 
And  so  imprison 'd,  and  bvmm'd  in  by  me, 
Sells  for  a  Utile  state  his  liberty. 

We,  in  the  stupidity  of  alhehtirnl  hearts,  are  vj 
imprvxvte.aly  covetous.  Uammomt,  Works,  lv.674. 

Improvi'siom.  n.  t.  [«'n  and  provision.] 
Want  of  forethought. 

Her  MU<rgttnm  would  be  justly  accusable. 

Brown. 

I«iPBi/0ESC«-+  n.  *.  [imprudence,  French, 
immrttdentia,  Lat.]  Want  of  prudence  ; 
indiscretion ;  negligence ;  inattention  to 
interest. 

Where  good  with  bad  were  match'd,  who  of 
themselves 

Abhor  to  join ;  and,  by  tstprurtVncr  mix'd, 
1'roduco  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind. 

HilUm,  P.  L. 

IMPRUDENT,  adj.  [imprudent,  French, 
imprudent,  Lat.]  Wanting  prudence; 
injudicious;  indiscreet;  negligent 

There  is  no  such  imiirnrtrnl  person  as  be  that 
neglects  Ood  and  his  soul.  Titlattan. 

Impbu'dextly.*  adv.  [from  imprudent.] 
Without  prudence ;  indiscreetly. 

Sherwood. 

I'MPtroES>CK.t\  Impudence,  French, 
I'mpddbhcy.  J  impudentia,  Lat.  "  Im 
pudence  in  on  Englishman  is  sullen  and 
insolent ;  in  a  Scotchman  it  is  untract- 
able  and  rapacious;  in 
absurd  and  fawning."  SpccL  No.  SO.] 
Shamclcsancss ;  immodesty. 

I  ne'er  heard  yet 
That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Lees  impudence  to  ^tun^y  wtmt  tliey  did, 
Than  to  jwrform  it  first.   SKakrpeart,  tllnt.  Tate. 

A  woman,  If  she  maintain  her  husband,  is  full 
of  anger,  im/'v^'itry,  and  much  reproach. 

feceer.  in.  32. 

Nor  did  Noah's  infirmity  justify  Cham's  iei- 
pwtenry,  or  exempt  him  for  that  cam  of  being 
servant  of  servants.  Junta.  CiurUu 

Those  dear  truths,  that  cither  their  own  evi- 
dence farces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience 
makes  it  issjisu&mce  to  deny.  LocJte. 

I'MPUDENT.  adj.  Impudent,  Fr.  im- 
pudent,  Lat.  3 

1.  Shamolcss;  wanting  modesty. 

It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of 
words  that  come  widj  such  more  than  impudent 
sawdnesa  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level 
consideration.  Skaimeare,  Hen.  IV. 

When  we  liehold  an  angel,  mat  to  fear, 
Is  to  be  impudent.  Dryden,  Span.  Frier. 

2.  Unchaste;  immodest. 
pMPUDEHTtY.    adv.     [from  impudent.] 

Shamelessly ;  without  modesty. 

At  once  aaaaD 
Wish  open  mouths,  and  imrmdenily  rail.  Sundyt. 

Why  should  soft  Fahrus  impudently  hear 
Names  gnin'd  by  connucst  in  the  Qailick  war? 
Why  lays  lie  claim  to  Hercules  bis  strain, 
Yet  dare*  be  base,  effeminate,  and  vain  ?  Drylen. 

Impudi'city.*  n.  t.  [intpudiciti,  Fr.  «»t- 
pudicitia,  Lat.]  Immodesty, 


Thsry  an  so  tmacquamied  with  Home's  im- 
puriiios  stid  tin^^csnes. 

Smldan,  Uir.  nfAntkkr.  (1C16.)  p.  10. 
That  usual  pride,  levity,  or  \*%f  Atdu:iiy,  which 
they  ob%ervcd  or  suspected  in  many. 

Bp.  Toytvr,Artif.  Hantttom.  p.  115. 

To  IMPU'GN.t  p.  a.  [impugner,  Fr.  im* 
pugno,  Lat.]  To  attack ;  to  assault  by 
law  or  argument :  to  oppose ;  to  resist. 

You  say,  that  in  the  Okie  church  the  truth  of 
this  miatery  was  never  impugned  openly. 

Alp.  Crammer,  Anne,  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  SOS. 
To  knights  of  great  emprise 
The  charge  of  Jiuoce  given  was  in  trust, 
Tliat  Uiey  night  execute  Her  judgment*  wise, 
And  with  their  might  beat  downe  Qcentious  Lust, 
Which  proudly  did  impugne  her  sentence  just. 

5prrurr,  F.  Q. 

Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you.    jAofapcar*,  Uerek.  of  Vtn. 

Wise  and  careful  coioinar.ilers  do  not  only  cast 
how  to  impugne,  oppress,  and  annoy  an  enemy, 
but  also  bow  to  remove  thoee  helps  which  might 
be  advantageous  to  him  in  his  siege. 

Bp.  Halt,  Hem,  p.  848. 

8c.  Hitrom  reporteth,  that  he  saw  one  of  these 
in  bis  time;  but  the  truth  hereof  1  will  not  rashly 


/VivAnes  i>tt  /Jrdti';Nt*. 
I  cannot  trunk  myself  engaged  to  discourse  of 
lots,  as  to  then*  nature,  use,  and  ailo^^liteness ; 
and  that  not  only  in  matter*  of  moment  and 
tmsincas,  but  also  of  recreation,  wliich  is  impvpned 
by  some,  though  better  defended  by  others.  South. 

Imfuona'tion.*  h.  t.  [from  impugn.  Fr. 
immtgnnt ion.]    Opposition  ;  resistance. 

The  fifth  is  a  perpetual  unragiialum,  and  self- 
conflict  ;  either  part  labouring  to  oppose  and 
vanquish  the  other.  Bp.  Hall,  qfOmtentalitm,  $  1 8. 

lMPTj'oNER.t  »•  *•  [from  impugn.]  One 
that  attacks  or  invades. 

To  defend  them  from  the  pretended  slanders  of 
their  imp«gnen.Fu!lvawnu Allen,  (1586,)  p.3M. 
The  bnpugnen  of  our  English  church. 

Bp.  Uorttn,  Kputap.  Auerted,  p.  S. 
Leaving  excuse! ess  those  Ins  wilful  impugneru 
ifitvm,  ApoLfor  Smtctymnuui. 

Impui'ssakce.  n.  t.  [French.]  Impotence ; 
inability ;  weakness ;  feebleness. 

As  he  would  not  trust  Ferdinando  and  Max. 
imilisn  for  supports  of  war,  so  the  impuummce  of 
the  one,  and  the  double  proceeding  of  the  other, 
lay  fair  for  him  for  occasions  to  acceptor  peace. 

•  ~  Boem,  Hen.  VII. 

I'MPULSE.f  n.  *•    [impuUut,  Lat.  For- 
merly the  accent  was  on  the  last  syl- 
lable; it  is  now  constantly  on  the  first.] 
I.  Communicated  force ;  the  effect  of  one 
body  acting  upon  another. 

If  these  litde  imputed  set  the  great  wheels  of 
devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height  of  that 
shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  smalhicss  of 
its  occasion.  South. 

Bodies  produce  ideas  In  ni  manifestly  by  im- 
psshe.  Lode. 

Bodies,  from  the  tntnutsr  of  a  fluid,  can  only 
gravitate  in  proportion  to  their  surface*,  and  not 
according  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  which  is 
contrary  to  experience.  Cheyne. 

%  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind;  mo- 
tive ;  idea  impressed. 

Mean  lints,  by  Jove's  imtmlx,  Mexentius  grm'd, 
Succeeded  Turnus.  ltryden. 

These  were  my  natural  imrmlet*  for  tint  under- 
taking ;  but  there  was  on  acculcntal  motive,  which 
was  full  as  forcible.  Dryxkn. 

Moses  saw  tb*  bush  burn  without  being  con- 
suaied,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it :  this  was 
snmetliing,  betides  finding  an  impulet  upon  hi* 
■  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  be  migi 
^  ut  of  Egypt. 
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9.  Hostile  impression. 

Lite  two  great  rock*  against  the  raging  tide, 
Unmov'd  the  two  united  chiefs  abidr. 
Sustain  th'  impuhe,  and  receive  tbe  to,  Prior. 

iMFV'LsioN.t  n.  s.  [impultion,  French,  »'«- 
pttlsut,  Lat.] 

1.  The  agency  of  body  in  motion  upon 
body. 

Tlic  motion  in  the  minute  parti  of  any  solid 
body  paaselh  witliout  round ;  far  tlut  sound 
that  n  beard  sometime*  is  produced  only  by  the 
braking  of  tbe  air,  and  not  by  the  impugn  of 
the  «ir.  Jiaeon,  Xat.  Hist. 

To  the  impulaon  litre  is  requisite  the  force  of 
(he  body  that  moveth,  and  the  remittance  of  tlic 
body  that  is  moral ;  and  if  the  body  be  too  great, 
rt  yielded)  too  little  ;  and  if  It  be  too  ■mall,  it 
resittcth  too  little.  JJacan,  jVot.  Hat. 

The  lint  beginning  of  all  those  motions,  so 
moved  by  others,  ran  be  nothing  else  but  only  the 
unpuldon  of  that  one  flrnt  Mover,  which  mavrlh  of 
himself.  1'ctlurby.  A/beam,  p.  12X. 

Influences,  imyiu/sb>/ii,  or  inclination*,  —  from 
the  light*  above.  Bnten,  Chr.  i(*r.  iii.  7. 

2.  Influence  operating  upon  the  mind. 

My  keeper  with  companion  mov'd  to  sec, 
How  griefs inpuhiwu  in  my  breast  did  beate, 
Thus  silence  broke.  Mir,  fir  Hag.  p.  652. 

But  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impultion,  prompting  how  tbou  might*** 
Find  some  occasion  to  infest  our  foes.  Mill.  S.  A. 
He  always  opposed,  U|X>n  the  impultion  of  con- 


Id.  ClarentLm,  Life,  i.  97. 

Imfu'lsivk.  adj.  [impulsif,  Fr.  from  im- 
puUe.]  Having  the  power  of  impulse ; 
moving  ;  iropellant. 

Kature  and  duly  bind  him  to  obedience  ; 
But  those  being  placed  in  a  lower  sphere, 
I  In  fierce  ambition,  like  the  highew  mover, 
Has  hurried  with  a  strung  impuleive  motion 
Against  their  proper  course.        Denkam,  Sophy. 

What  is  the  fountain  or  impulsive  causv  of  this 
prevention  of  sin  ?  It  is  perfectly  free  grace. 

Smth. 

Poor  men  !  poor  papers  I  we  and  tbey 
Do  some  impuliirv  force  olicy, 
And  arc  but  play'd  with,  do  not  play.  Prior. 

Impu'lsive.*  it.  *.  Impellant  cause  or 
reason. 

Notwithstanding  all  which  motives  and  im- 
pubuxt,  Sir  Thomas  Oterbury  refused  to  be  sent 
abroad.  tt  xkm.  Rem.  p.  109. 

lMPUyL8tVELY.»  adv.  [from  impulsive.}  By 
impulse. 

The  tto  ladies  seemed  much  affected,  and  in*. 
rw/iitWy  at  the  same  time  they  both  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets.  Sterne. 
Impu'nibly.*  adv.  [from  impunity ,\  With- 
out punishment. 

Xenophon  represent*  tile  opinion  of  Socrates, 
that  —  no  man  impunibly  violates  a  law  established 
by  the  gods, 

Ettit,  Knotekdgc  of  Ditine  Tbingt,  p.  65. 

IMPU'NITY.  ii.  t.  [impunitt,  Fr.  impu- 
nitat,  Lat.]  Freedom  trom  punishment ; 
exemption  from  punishment. 

In  tbc  condition  of  subjects  they  will  gladly 
continue,  at  long  «  they  may  be  protected  and 
justly  governed,  will  unit  oppression  on  Uie  one 
side,  or  impunity  on  the  other.  Davit t. 

A  general  impunity  would  confirm  them ;  fur 
the  vulgar  will  never  believe,  that  tlic  re  it  a  crime 
where  they  see  no  penalty.     Aiditan,  freeholder. 

Men,  potent  in  the  commonwealth,  will  employ 
their  illgotten  influence  towards  procuring  im- 
punity, or  estortinr  undue  favours  for  themselves 
or  dependents.  Alterbury. 

IMPU'RE.  adj.  [impur,  Fr.  impurut,  Lat.j 
1.  Defiled  with  guilt ;  unholy  : 


[irrtpureli,  Fr.  im- 
:,  Lat.  from  im- 
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No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love. 
Than  car  Oil  v  subtanrc  can  uofore'd  aspire. 
And  leave  his  nature  to  convene  with  fire.  Donm- 

2.  Contrary  to  sanctity  ;  unhallowed  ;  un- 
holy :  of  things. 

Hypocrite*  austerely  talk, 
Condemning  as  impure  si  Irat  God  has  made 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Uitton.  P.  L. 

S.  Unchaste. 

If  black  scandal,  or  fnul  faf'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  meer  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof. 

SknJerpeare. 

One  could  not  devise  a  more  proper  hell  for  an 
impure  spirit,  than  tlut  which  Plato  has  tnueltrd 
upon.  Addium. 

4.  Feculent:  foul  with  extraneous  mix- 
tures ;  drossy. 

To  Impu'rr.*  v.  a.  ffrom  the  adjective.] 
To  render  foul  or  impure ;  to  defile. 

That  other  imundation  scoured  the  world,  this 
impure  it.  Hp.  If  all,  Serin.  If'orkt,  ii.  269. 

Impc'rpxt.  adv.  [from  impure.']  With 

imparity. 
Impu'rexes-s.+  I 

iMPC'RITr.  J 

pure.] 

1.  Want  of  sanctity;  want  of  holiness. 

The  soul  of  •  man  grown  to  an  inward  and  real 
impuritu, 

mint,  Daet.  and  Dite.  <fl>it>.  1\.  1.  eh.  6. 
The  act  of  a  substantia!  imimrenat  committed. 

Ibid. 

2.  Act  of  unchastity. 

Poul  im/uiriu>-s  reigned  among  the  monkish 
clergy.  AUerbury,  Serai. 

3.  Base  admixture. 

The  imr>Krriia»  of  mi  ted  posterity. 

frfiaoas,  Bet.  L  85. 

4.  Feculent  admixture. 

Cleanse  the  alimentary  duct  by  vomiting  ami 
clysters;  the  impuriliei  of  which  will  be  carried 
i  nto  the  blood.  ArtuthnoU 

To  Impu'dplevJ  t>.  o.  [imporporare,  Ital. 
empourprer,  Fr.  Sec  To  Empurple. 
But  our  old  lexicography  writes  it  im- 
purple.  See  Sherwood's  Diet.]  To 
make  red  ;  to  colour  as  with  purple. 
Now  in  loose  garland*,  thick  thrown  00°,  the 
bright 

Pavement,  dial  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpted  with  celestial  roses  suiil'd.  Jl/stt.  P.  Z.. 

Impu'tabi.k.t  adj.  [from  impute.'} 

1.  Chargeable  upon  any  one  ;  that  of  which 
one  may  be  accused. 

It  is  rather  imputable  to  that  prti 
which  so  much  becomes  every  solier  ' 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Hmdmm.  p.  16*. 

That  first  sort  of  foolishness  is  imputable  to 
them.  South. 

2.  Accusable;  chargeable  with  a  fault. 
Not  proper. 

If  the  wife  departs  from  her  husband,  through 
any  default  of  his,  as  on  the  account  of  cruelty, 
then  be  nball  he  cutn|ielled  to  allow  her  alimony  ; 
for  Uie  taw  deems  Iter  to  he  a  dutiful  wife  as  long 
as  the  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  nowiie 
imputable.  Ayttf.;  Partrgon. 

Impu'tableness.  n.  s.  [from  imputable.'] 
The  quality  of  being  imputable. 

Ti«  neccwary  to  the  impulabUneu  of  an  action, 
that  it  be  avoidable.  Abm'j. 

Impvta'tion.  n.  *.  [imputation,  Fr.  from 
impute.}  | 
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1.  Attribution  of  any  thing 
ill. 

Trust  to  me,  Ulysses  ; 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action.      Shatspearr,  7Y.  and  f>tu. 

If  a  son  Unt  is  sent  by  his  father  about  mer- 
chandize, do  fall  into  some  lewd  action,  the  fas- 
pulathn  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should  b* 
imposed  upon  his  father.  Sbaispem. 

To  use  intellections  and  volitions  in  the  infinite 
essence,  as  hypotheses  is  allowable ;  but  a  rigo- 
rous imputation,  is  derogatory  to  him,'and  arrogant 
In  us.  GlanriUe,  Scrpn. 

1  have  formerly  said  that  I  could  distinguish 
your  writings  from  tltoae  of  any  clliers  i  'tis  now 
lime  to  clear  myself  from  any  imputation  of  self- 


I  would 
l  of  beirl^  near 
Shall;,  'iff. 

>  tbe  least  fed 
which  oorwith- 


Addmm. 
memory  of  his 
I  of  any  im- 
Sunji. 


!.  Sometimes  of  good. 

If  I  bad  a  suit  to 
humour  bis  men  with  ll 
their  master. 

3.  Censure;  reproach. 

Whatsoever  happens,  they 
that  scuurge  of  vulgar 
standing  they  deserve. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard 
these  groundless  imputations  of 
to  rise  above  them. 

Neimer  do  I  reflect  upon  the 
late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely 
jnUaf ivi*  upon  Otis  matter. 

4.  Hint ;  slight  notice. 
Antonio  is  a  good  mail. 

—  Have  you  beard  any  imputation  to  the  con- 
trary? 

—  No,  no ;  my  meaning  is  to  have  you  under- 
stand roe  that  he  is  sufficient. 

Vairpeart,  MereA.  of  Ten. 

Impu'tative.+  adj.  [from  impute.]  That 
may  impute. 

In  all  things  righteousness,  acceptation,  or 
sanctificalion,  is  free  und  imputative. 

Tr.  if  Ilullinger't  Serai .  p.  1058. 
The  fourth  is  the  imputative  righteousness  of 
Christ,  either  ciplodcd  or  not  rightly  understood. 

JVcfcan,  Life  <f  Dp.  Bull. 
Impc'tatively.*  adv.  [from  imputative.] 
By  imputation ;  attributively. 

Sarah  made  choice  of  a  slave,  rather  than  a  free 
woman,  to  bring  to  Iter  huiband's  bed,  that  tbe 
child,  which  the  slave  might  happen  to  bear,  might 
imputativety,  at  least,  be  accouuied  Iters. 

SlacttKntie,  Hist,  of  the  Bib.  B.  .1.  ch.  1. 

To  IMPUTE.  t>.  o.  [imputer,  Fr.  »'»ip«fo, 
Lat.] 

] .  To  charge  upon ;  to  attribute :  gene- 
rally ill ;  sometimes  good. 
It  was  imputed  to  bint  for  righteousness. 

It<m.  iv.  39. 

Men  in  their  innovations  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  time,  which  inuovatvth  but  t 
by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived,  for 
whatsoever  is  new  and  unlocked  fur,  ever  mends 
some,  and  impairs  toiler* ;  and  he  tlut  is  ho] pen 
takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time ;  and 
he  that  is  hurt  for  a  wrong,  iMputelli  it  to  the  au- 
thor. Itncon,  Eaayt. 

I  made  it  by  your  persuasion,  to  satisfy  those 
who  imputed  it  to  fully.  Temple. 
Impute  your  dangers  to  our  Ignorance.   Zhy  l. 
This  obscurity  cannot  be  imputed  to  want  of 
language  in  so  great  a  master  ol  stile.  Isoekt. 
I  -have  read  a  book  imputed  to  1-nrd  Bathurst, 
on  Parties. 


called  a  Dissertation  on  Parties.  SVjft. 

2.  To  reckon  to  one  what  does  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  him. 

Imputed  shall  absolve  I 


P.  L. 
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Iwru'TER.t  n.  t.  [from  impute.'}   One  that 
imputes.  Sherwood. 
tH.fprep.  [in,  Lat.  in,  Sax.  in,  Gothick.] 

1.  Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  ia 
present ;  not  without. 

In  school  of  love  are  all  things  taught  we  tec 
There  luarn'd  tliii  mud  of  anns  die  Ireful  guise. 

It  this  place  here  not  sufficient  strong 
To  guard  us  inf  Daniel,  CM  Wan. 

2.  Noting  the  state  or  thing  present  at 
any  time. 

The  other  is  only  by  crroar  end  mtsconceit 
named  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ :  no  one 
proof  is  yet  brought  forth,  whereby  it  ma;  clearly 
appear  to  be  so  in  very  deed.  Hooker. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  m  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  lath  done  well  in  people's  eyes. 

Shakipeare. 

Sir  Edroond  Courtocy,  and  the  haughty  pre- 
lale, 

With  many  more  confederates,  arc  tit  arms. 

Snakipeare. 
Danger  before,  and  fit,  and  after  the  act. 
You  needs  mast  grant,  b  gmUDanid,  Ck>S  Wart. 

However  It  be  tit  knowledge,  I  may  truly  say 
it  is  of  no  use  at  all  in  probabilities ;  for  the  av 
sent  there,  being  to  be  determined  by  the  prepon- 
derancy,  after  a  dae  weighing  of  all  the  proofs  on 
both  sides,  nothing  ia  so  unfit  to  assist  the  mind 
in  that  as  syllogism.  Locke. 

God  hath  nude  our  eternal  and  temporal  in- 
terests, in  most  rosea,  eery  consistent. 

Smalridge,  Serm. 
■a  so  little  in  their  friendships,  or  so 
>  in  that  of  those  whom  they  had  most  abused. 

Dandad. 

t.  Noting  the  time.  • 

When  we  would  consider  eternity  a  parte  ant 
what  do  we  but,  beginning  from  ourselves  and 
the  present  time  we  are  in,  repeat  tit  our  minds 
the  ideas  of  jrenrs  or  ages  past?  Lade. 
i.  Noting  power. 

To  feed  men"*  souls,  quoth  he.  Is  not  in  man. 

.    Bpemer,  Hubb.  Tale. 

5.  Noting  proportion 

Let  usury  in  general  be  reduced  to  fire  tn  the 
hundred,  and  let  that  rate  be  proclaimed  to  be 
free  and  current.  Bacon. 

I  cannot  but  lament  the  common  course,  which, 
at  least,  nine  in  ten  of  those  who  enter  into  the 
ministry  are  obliged  to  enter.  Smift 

6.  According  to. 

In  all  livelihood  I  brought  all  my 
the  bed,  which,  'lis 


7.  Concerning. 

I  only  consider  what  he,  who  b  allowed  to  hare 
corrit.il  Ibis  argument  tardiest,  has  said  tit  it. 

Locke. 

8.  For  the  Rake.    A  solemn  phrase. 

Now  in  tint  names  of  all  the  rods  at  on 
Upon  what  meat  doe*  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  be  is  grown  to  groat?  Sluts.  Jul.  Get. 

In  the  name  of  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  him  our  city.  .Sta-vy^n',  Cunal. 

Now  m  the  name  of  honour,  sir,  I  beg  you 
That  I  may  see  your  father's  death  revenged. 

Vrydrn. 

9.  Noting  cause. 

King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  light  in  thy  defence. 

ShaJtqxart. 

10.  Formerly  in  the  sense  of  on;  which 
was  a  common  usage,  and  continued  in 
Milton's  time.  Wiclifle  and  Chaucer 
so  use  it, 

i  in  the  shield  did  smite. 

,f.  a.  uut.  i«. 
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And  in  his  neck* 
Her  proud  foot  settjiig.    Spewer,  P.  Q.  v.  i».  40. 

All  wlio  in  vain  tilings 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory. 

Uillan,  P.  L.  IU.  448. 

11.  Ik  that.  Because. 

Some  tilings  they  do  in  that  they  arc  men ;  in 
that  they  arc  wise  men  and  christian  men,  some 
things ;  some  things  in  thai  they  arc  men  misted, 
and  lilimicd  with  crrutir.  Hooker. 

Ilccannot  brook  such  disgrace  well,  as  he  shall 
run  into ;  tn  thai  it  is  a  tiling  of  his  own  search. 

lAuktpcttre, 

12.  Ik  at  much.   Since ;  seeing  that. 

Those  tilings  are  done  voluntarily  by  us,  which 
other  creatures  do  naturally,  in  ot  much  as  we 
might  stay  our  doing  of  them  if  we  would. 

Hooker. 

\s.  adv. 

1.  Within  eotue  place  ;  not  out. 

How  infamous  is  die  false,  fraudulent,  and  un- 
conscionable person  ;  especially  if  be  be  arrived 
at  that  consummate  and  robust  degree  of  falsehood 
as  to  play  in  and  out,  and  show  tricks  with  oaths, 
the  sacrcdest  bonds  which  the  conscience  of  man 
can  be  bound  with.  South. 

I  fear  me,  you'll  be  in  till  then,  Shaitpcarc. 

2.  Engaged  to  any  affair. 

We  know  the  worst  can  come:  'lit  thought 
upon : 

We  cannot  shift  being  in,  we  must  go  on.  Daniel. 

'Ihesc  pragmatical  flics  value  themselves  for 
being  in  at  every  tiling,  and  are  found  at  last  to 
be  just  good  for  nothing.  L' Estrange. 

3.  Placed  in  some  stale. 

l^oor  rogues  talk  of  court  news, 
Who  loses  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Sbaktpeare. 
Must  never  patriot  then  declaim  at  gin, 
Unless,  good  man,  he  has  been  fairly  in  t  Pope. 

4.  Noting  immediate  entrance. 

Go  to  thy  fellows ;  bid  tlicm  caver  the  table, 
serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Skaktpeart. 

He's  too  big  to  go  in  there  s  what  shall  I  do  ? 
—  Let  me  see'l ;  I'll  in,  I'll  in  ;  follow  your 
friend's  advice,  I'll  in. 

Shakspeare,  M.  Wimtt  of  Wind*. 

5.  Into  any  place. 

Next  fill  the  hole  with  ha  own  earth  again, 
And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  it  in. 

Dryden. 


Is  it  not  more  eligible  to  come  in  with  a  smooth 
tie,  than  to  bo  tasted  at  sea  with  a 


i  nana  '! 


Ill  the  said  cavity  lien  loot*  the  shell  of  torn 
tort  of  bivalve  larger  than  could  be  introduced  in 
at  those  holes.  Woodward. 

6.  Close;  home. 
The  posture  of  left-handed  fencers  it  to  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  tbe  right-bonded,  that  you  run 
upon  their  swords  if  you  push  forward;  and  they 
are  in  with  you,  if  you  o&r  to  fall  back  without 
keeping  your  guard.  I'aticr. 

7.  Is  has  commonly  in  composition  a  ne- 
gative or  privative  sense,  as  in  the  La- 
tin :  so,  active  denotes  that  which  ads, 
inactive  that  which  does  not  act.  In 
before  r  is-clmnged  into  r;  as  irregular; 
before  /  into  /  j  as  illative:  and  into  m 
before  some  other  consonants;  as  im- 
probable. 

Ikabi'uty.  n.  t.  [in  and  ability.]  Impuis- 
sance ;  impotence ;  want  of  power. 

If  no  natural  nor  casual  inability  Croat  their 
desires,  they  always  delighting  to  inure  them- 
selves with  actions  most  beneficial  to  others,  can- 
not but  gather  great  esperienee,  and  through  ca- 
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—  mahitity  can  be  pretended, 
we  offer  to  divine  justice  to 
— m?  Rogert. 
Ina  bstinence.  n.  t.  [in  and  abstinence.] 
Intemperance  ;  want  of  power  to  ab- 
stain ;  prevalence  of  appetite. 

Diseases  dire ;  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  dice  shall  appear,  that  tlsau  may's*  know 
What  misery  the  inakttinenee  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  man.  itUton,  P.  L. 

Inabu'sivblv.*  adv.  [in  and  abusively."} 
Without  abuse. 

A  state  of  mortality  shall  always  want  that  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  purity  of  intention  which  re- 
sided) in  the  Deity,  and  which  makes  power  to 
consist  inahuMpcly  only  there,  as  in  its  pniper 
sphere. 

Ld.  North,  Light  in  Ike  Way  to  PoraJur,  (168S,)  p.  91. 

Inaccessibility."   n. «.  [from  inaetet- 
sible.]    State  of  being  inaccessible. 

That  side,  which  flanks  on  the  sea  and  haven, 
needs  no  art  lo  fortify  it,  nature  having  supplied 
that  with  the  inacceuibitiJy  of  Uie  precipice. 

Ihttler,  Bern.  i.  417. 
INACCESSIBLE,  adj.  [inaccemble,  Fr. 
in  and  accetsible.]    Not  to  be  reached ; 
not  to  be  approached. 

Wbate'cr  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inacceuikte, 
Coder  the  shade  of  mclanclioly  bouglis, 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time. 


Many  other  liiddeu  parts  of  nature,  even  of  a 
far  lower  form,  are  inacceuMe  to  us. 

Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 
Then  shall  we  tee  the  ends  and  uses  of  these 
things,  width  here  were  either  loo  subtile  for  us 
to  penetrate,  or  too  remote  tod  itiocccmbte  for  us 
to  come  to  any  distinct  view  of.  Ray. 

This  part,  which  is  so  noble,  it  not  altogether 
maecevible ;  and  that  an  easy  way  may  be  found 
to  h,  'tit  to  consider  nature  and  to  copy  ber. 

Dryden. 

Inaccessibly.*  adv.  [fn 
So  as  not  to  be  approached. 

Mr.  Bryant  supposes  that  this  pi 
dite  northern  mythology  was  i 
in  SpeJman,  Aaser,  Ac. 

Warton,  Rovtey,  Ewi.  p.  $1. 
IjJA'ccunACY.t       *•  [from  inaccurate.] 
Want  of  exactness. 

It  docs  not  then  proceed  from  any  peculiar  ir- 
regularity, or  difficulty  of  our  language,  that  the 
general  prortiec,  both  of  speaking  and  writing  it, 
is  chargeable  w  ith  inaccuracy.  LouMh. 

(  There  are]  two  small  inaccuracies  in  this  sen- 
tence. Hurd  an  Jdtttun's  Sptxt.  No.  512. 

IN A'CCURATE.f  adj.  [in  and  accurate.] 
Not  exact;  not  accurate.  It  is  used 
sometimes  of  persons,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  performances. 

The  expression  is  plainly  inaccurate. 

Hurd  on  Addw.ni  Sped.  No.  315. 

Lelaed  it  also  inaccurate  at  least,  in  represent- 
ing the  edition  by  Tbynne  as  coming  next  after 
that  by  Caxton.  Tynahitt  on  Chaucer. 

Ina'ccuratfay.*  adv.  [from  inaccurate.] 
Not  correctly. 

Wliat  may  be  used  as  an  argument?  Why, 
citlirr  the  allegorical  persons  or  die  I 
have  in  such  compositions.  Very  i 
pressed,  lake  it  which  way  you  will. 

Hurd  an  Addieon't  Spec!.  No.  373. 

Ika'ctton.t  n.  m.  [inaction,  It.  »'/i  and  ac- 
tion ]  Cessation  from  labour ;  forbear- 
ance of  labour. 

The  times  and  amusements  past  aro  not  more 
like  a  dream  to  roe,  than  those  which  are  present : 
I  lie  in  a  i 
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Ferments  of  the  wont  kind  succeed  to  perfect 
MAXtm.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Manmt,  f  SB. 

INA'CTlVE.f  adj.  [in  and  active.] 

1.  Not  busy ;  not  diligent ;  idle;  indolent; 
sluggish. 

HU  [Rows'*]  plays  am  musical  and  pleasing 
poem* )  but  inactive  end  unmoving  tragedies. 

Dr.  Marian,  Eu.  on  Parr. 

Others  are  —  doomed  to  low  four  month*  io 
war-fine  obscurity.       JMiuim,  Itamiler,  No.  134. 

2.  Unfavourable  to  activity. 

Not  tlK  Tain  vision*  of  tnnciwe  schools, 
Not  fancy's  maxims,  not  opinion'*  rule*, 
E'er  forta'd  the  man,  whose  gen'rous  warmth 
extenda 

T'  enrich  his  country.  5tatAto*w. 
Isa'ctively.  adv.  [from  inactive.]  Idly; 
without  labour  ;  without  motion ;  slug- 
gishly. 

Ia  seasons  of  perfect  freedom,  mark  how  your 
too  spend*  hi*  tinw  ;  whether  he  innetiuety  UnUer- 
It  away,  when  left  to  his  own  inclirution.  Lndte. 

Isacti'vitt.  n.  i.  [in  and  activity.]  Idle- 
ness ;  rest ;  skiggishness. 

A  doctrine  which  maiufirtlly  tend*  to  discour- 
age the  endeavour*  of  men,  to  introduce  a  lazy 
tnaeliaty,  and  neglect  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace.  Anger*. 

Virtue,  eonceal'd  within  our  bread, 
I*  inactivity  at  best.  Sai/t. 

To  INA'CTUATE.*  v.  a.  [from  actuate.] 
To  put  into  action. 

Hie  plasrick  in  them  ia  too  highly  awakened, 
to  inactuate  only  an  aerial  body. 

OtamiUe,  Premtut.  ofSovlt,  p.  125. 

Ikactca'tioh.*  ».  *.  [from  inaciuate.] 
Operation. 

l°boy  [the  creatures]  were  then  constituted  in 
the  inaciuatim  and  cxercue  of  their  noblest  anil 
most  perfect  powers.   Gumvilte,  Pre-exiit.  p.  1 13. 

INA'D  EQUATE,  adj.  [in  and  adecquatus, 
Latin.]  Not  equal  to  the  purpose  ;  de- 
fective ;  falling  below  the  due  propor- 


Remorse  for  rice 
Not  paid,  or  paid  inadequate  in  | 
What  farther  means  < 

Inadequate  ideas  are  such,  which  are  but  a  par- 
tial or  incomplete  re*«rir»«nutic»n  of  those  arche- 
type* to  which  they  are  referred.  Lode. 

Ixa'deuuately.  adv.  [from  inadequate.] 
Defectively ;  not  completely. 

These  port they  may  vidiur  exactly  fill,  or  but 

inadequately.  Bogle. 

InA/DEquATBKEas.*n.<.  [(rom  inadequate.] 
Defect  of  proportion. 

That  may  be  collected  generally  from  tire  ii>- 
tdequatenea  of  the  risible  moans  to  roost  notable 

production*.       Cemlavm,  fruit.  Ev.  Can/.  P.  ii. 

Ima»euua'tio>«.»  n.s.  [wand  adequation.] 
Want  of  exact  correspondence. 

The  difference  only  arising  from  buuttpuuim 
of  languages. 

Cil.  m  Puller',  ifodernt.  of  the  CT.  of  Eng.  p.  418. 

IXAOMi'ssiBXB.*aA.  [Ft.  inadmissible  t  an 
old  word  in  that  language  ;  but,  in  ours, 
of  modern  date.  Mr.  Malone  attributes 
the  introduction  of  it  to  William  Pitt, 
6r*t  Earl  of  Chatham.]  Not  to  be  al- 
lowed, or  admitted. 

It  must  always  be  reinrmbcrfH,  that  bishop 
Lowth's  version  is  designed  foe  the  learned :  in 
one  for  vulgar  use  "  soree"  tor  "  clwice  vine," 
"  ilex"  for  "  green  oak,"  Ac  would  bo  clearly 

u.  en  BiU.  Trand.  p.  303. 
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Inadve'rtbkce.  \  n.  i.  [inadvertence,  Fr. 
Inadvb'rtbmcy.  >     from  inadvertent.] 

1.  Carelessness;  negligence;  inattention. 

There  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  between 
inadvertency  and  deliberation,  between  surprise 
and  set  purpose.  South. 

From  an  habitual  heedless  inadvertency,  men 
are  so  intent  upon  the  present,  that  they  mind 
nothing  else.  L'Ettmrt^c. 

2.  Act  or  effect  of  negligence. 

Many  persons  hare  lain  under  great  and  hoary 
scandals,  which  have  taken  their  first  rise  only 
from  some  inmhvrtence  or  indiscretion. 

Gov,  of  the  Tongue. 
The  praluetions  of  a  great  genius  with  many 
la*] sun  and  inntlvertenciet,  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  works  of  an  interior  kind  of  author,  which 
are  scrupulously  exact.  Md'mm. 
IN  ADVE'ltTENT.  adj.  [in  and  advertent, 

Latin.]    Negligent ;  careless. 
Inadve'rtbntly.  adv.  [from  inadvertent.] 
Carelessly ;  negligently. 

Aristotle  mentions  Tclegonus  as  the  son  of 
Circe  ami  Ulyssus,  who  afterwards  blew  hi*  father 
with  lite  bone  of  a  fish  inadvertently. 

Broome,  AWi  on  Ike  Olyuey. 
Worthy  persons,  if  iiwifivrtcnrJ'u  drawn  into  a 
deviation,  will  endeavour  iiutandy  to  recover  their 
lost  ground.  RiehimUan,  Clarisia. 

Imadvb'btisemkbt.*  n.  i.  [in  and  adver- 
tisement.] Inadvertence. 

Constant  objects  lose  their  hints,  and  steal  an 
intideerti$evurnt,  upon  us.  Brevm,  Ckr.  Mor.  iii.  10. 

Inapfabi'lity.*  n.  *.  [from  inqfiahle.] 
Reservcdncs8  in  conversation.  Co/ci. 

IN A'FFABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  qffa/tle.]  He- 
served;  sour;  uncourteous;  unpleasant 
in  conversation.  See  Affable.  Scott. 

Inaffecta'tion.*  n.s.  [in  and  affectation.] 
The  state  of  being  void  of  affectation. 

Scott. 

Inaffe'ctbdlt.*  adv.  [from  inaffectrd.] 
Without  affectation  ;  w  inajectedly,  dono 
carelessly."    Not  in  use.  Cocieram, 

Ina'idable.*  adj.  [from  in  and  aid.] 
Not  to  be  assisted. 

Labouring  art  can  never  answer  nature 
From  her  inaidaHe  estate.         S3u>U  AU'i  Well. 

INA'LIENABLE.f  adj.  [inalienable,  old 
Fr.]  That  cannot  be  alienated,  or 
granted  to  another. 

This  grant  or  concession  was  made  originally 
upon  condition  that  the  said  lands  should  be 


UiU.  De$e.  if  the  Kingd.  of  Uncatar,  (1701,)  p.  88. 
It  [the  bind]  was  not  originally  innoVnoAk. 

Burke,  Speed,  in  Pari.  (177  2.) 

Ina'lienablekkbs.*  n.t.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]  The  state  of  being  inalienable. 

Scott. 

Imaltmb'ntal.  adj.  [in  and  alimentaJ.] 
Affording  no  nourishment. 

Dulcoration  importrth  a  degree  to  nourishment ; 
and  the  ranking  of  things  inoliaimtal  to  become 
aliments),  may  be  en  experiment  of  great  |»ro6t 
for  making  new  victual.  HacnH. 

Ina'ltehablb.*  adj.  [in  and  alterable.] 
Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

Tla*  bCOTCIe*  aaaa.  Ia*»jl>]l!  leW^t-*  t>f 
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INAMI'SSIBLE-t  adj.  [inammibU,  Fr. ; 
in  and  omissus,  Lat.]    Not  to  be  lost 

These  advantages  are  inswtiuuVb.  UammcmL 
Fixed  in  an  inamuaUe  happincav 

GtanfiOe,  /Vr-enst.  p.  68. 

Inami'ssiblknrss.*  n.  *.  [from  uiamisstblt.] 
The  state  of  being  inamissible.  Scott. 

Inamoba'to.*  w.  s.  [Ital.  innamorato.] 
One  in  love.  Sec  Ekamokado.  It 
appears  to  have  once  had  the  EnpSish 
form  of  inanwrate;  for  tlius  Cockerarn 
gives  it,  in  his  old  vocabulary,  "  ina- 
morata, lovers."  But  inamorato  has 
kept  its  ground  down  to  our  own  times. 
It  is  usually  a  contemptuous  expression. 

Perfum'd  inatnuratoet/ 

Utrtl.m,  Scmrge ,/  Pstfasry,  (1599,)  iii.  10. 
AH  pretty  fellows  arc  also  excluded  to  a  man, 
I  well  n*  all  i 


and  inalterable  quintessence 

Hakerall  on  Providence,  p.  75. 

INA'MIABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  amiable.] 
Unpleasant;  not  to  be  beloved. 

Cocieram. 

Ika'miablenrss.*  ».  *.  [from  inamiable.] 
Unloveliness  ;  the  want  of  amiable  qua- 

Scott. 


as  well  n*  all  inomomtvet.        _   Taller,  No.  27. 

rKUTortcd  riurmovritei,  or  spiritual  or  wnstud. 
Bp.  Lavtngtm,  Enlh  nf  HeiheAul$,  vol.  L  p.  St. 

We  are  both  worshippers  and  mamorutn  of  thi« 
mother  of  the  gods,  antiguity. 

H'ttrturtdM  to  Hunt,  Lett.  199. 

Is a'ne.  adj.  [inanis,  Latin.]  Empty;  void. 
It  is  used  licentiously  for  a  substantive. 

We  torn  dimes  speak  »l  place  111  the  great  inane, 
lsovond  the  confine*  of  the  world.  Lode. 
To  INA'NIMATE.t  v.  a.  [in  and  animo, 
Latin.]  To  animate  ;  to  quicken.  This 
word  is  not  in  use.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
citing  only  the  poetical  passage  from 
Donne.  Donne,  however,  was  fond  of 
the  word. 

There's  a  kind  of  world  remaining  still ; 
Though  she,  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 
The  world,  lie  (roae,  yet  in  tbi*  last  long  night 
Her  ghost  doth  walk,  that  is,  a  glimmering  light. 

Donne,  Poena,  p.  S04. 

This  child  of  mine,  inanimate^  by  your  gracious 
acceptation.  J),mne,  Vevet.  Spin.  Iledk. 

Youth  i»  their  critical  day,  that  judges  Uiem, 
that  denominates  them,  that  uionrmofcs  and  in- 
forms them.  Donne,  Devi.  p.  838. 

Ika'nimate.    1  adj.  [inanimatus,  Latin ; 
Ika'nimated.  J    tnanimi,  French.]  Void 
of  life;  without  animation. 

The  spirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all  in  wine 
degree  kindled ;  lnit  inanimate  bodies  have  spirits 
no  whit  inflamed.  Bacon. 

The  gulden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer, 
Well  knew  he  meant  tit*  inoruntafed  fair, 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting.  Dryden. 

AH  the  idea*  of  sensible  qualities  are  not  inhe- 
rent in  the  inanimate  bodies ;  but  are  the  effetta 
of  dieir  motion  upon  our  nerrea.  Bcnttry. 

BotJi  remiire  the  constant  influence  of  a  prin- 
ciple different  from  that  which  governs  the  mont- 
saoted  pan  of  the  universe. 

Qteyne,  Phitai.  Prin.-tri. 
From  roofs  when  Verrio's  colour*  fall. 
And  leave  inanimate  die  naked  wall. 
Still  in  thy  song  should  vanijuiah'd  France  appear. 

Pope. 

Ixanima'tion.*  n.s.  [from  To  inanimate.] 
Animation.   Not  usual. 

We  may  well  consider  the  body,  before  the 
soul  caroc,  before  imuratrrnim,  to  Iw  witlrout  sin. 

Dcnne,  DetvU  p.  581. 

iNANi'TioH.t         [inanition,  Fr.  inanis, 
Lat.]    Emptiness  of  body ;  want  of 
fullness  in  the  vessels  of  the  animal. 
Repletion  and  inanitian  may  both  do  harm  in 

t™fy         Burton,  Anal-  <f  Md.  p.  335. 
Weakness  which  attends  fevers  proceeds  from 
loo  great  fulness  in  the  beginning,  and  too  great 
*  in  the  latter  end  of  the  disease. 

Artuthnot  on  Diet. 
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Lf A'mrr.t  *•  *.  [inaniif,  Fr.  inaninit,  Lat.] 
1.  Emptiness ;  void  space. 

Thi»  opinion  excludes  all  suchiaoauy,  mm!  admits 
no  vacuities,  but  to  little  ones  xi  nobody  whatever 
can  come  to,  but  wilt  bo  bigger  than  they,  and 
mint  touch  th»  corporal  parts  which  those  vacuities 
divide.  Digby  on  Bodiri. 

%  Vanity. 

These  fopperies  are  the  chief  of  the  effect.  — 
them  weight  and  credit. 
of  Montaigne,  (1613,)  p.  45. 

Ima'ppbtbmce.*  n.  *.  [in  and  appetence.] 
Want  of  appetite. 

Some  squeamish  and  ditrclished  person  lakes  a 
long  walk  to  the  physician's  lodging  to  beg  some 
remedy  for  his  i«uj;ij<rir««v 

Bjyte  agamsf  Custom*.  Swear,  p.  106. 

I»A*FPBT£WCT.t  «•  «•  [«  and  appetentia, 
Lat.]    Want  of  stomach  or  appetite. 

Sherwood. 

IN  ATPLICABLE.0^.  [in  and  applicable.] 

Not  to  be  put  to  a  particular  use. 
IwAPPLicABi'LtTY.  ».  t.  [from  inapplicable.'] 

Unfitness  for  the  particular  purpose. 
Iv APPLICA'TIOM.  n.  m.  [inapplicatian,  Fr.  rn 

and  application.]  Indolence;  negligence. 
Iha'pfositb.*  adj.  [in  and  opposite.]  Ill 

placed ;  ill  timed ;  not  to  Uie  purpose. 
INAPPREHENSIBLE.*  adj.  [in  and 

apprehensible.]    Not  intelligible. 

Those  celestial  songv  to  others  tiwtnprtnfnsitle, 
but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with 
women.  Miiton,  ApoL  for  Smrctymnnvi. 

iNAPPRErTB'HSiVB.*  adj-  [in  and  appre- 
hensive.]   Not  noticing ;  regardless. 
By  farms;  deliriously  every  day  men  become 
iseleaa  of  the  eefls  of  mankind,  taappnk 


of  the  trouble*  of  their  brethren,  unconcerned  in 
the  changes  of  the  world,  and  the  cries  of  the 
poor,  the  hunger  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  thirst 
of  widows.      Bp.  Taylor,  Seem.  (1653,)  p.  906. 

Iwa'ptitudb.*  m.  *.  [in  and  aptitude.] 
Unfitness. 

Hereby  one  may  give  a  strong  conjecture  of 
die  aptness  or  mafttitudt'  af  one'*  capacity  to  that 
study.  Bovett,  Lett.  (dat.  1619,)  1.  i.  9. 

IN A'QU ATE.*  adj.  [in  and  aquatut,  Lat.] 
Embodied  in  water.    Not  in  use. 

For  as  muche  as  he  is  joyned  to  the  bread  but 
secrarnenlally,  there  followed;  no  impanaUon 
theiTof,  no  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ina- 
<poolr,  mat  is  to  say,  nude  water,  bcying  saenv- 
mcntally  joyned  to  tba  water  in  beptismc. 
Akp.  Cranmrr,  Atom.  I«  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  968. 

Iwaqua'tioi*.*  ».*.  [from  inaquate.]  The 
state  of  being  inaquate. 

The  second  reason  is  almost  as  fondly  handled, 
alluding  from  irepanation  to  intijuntiim. 

Bp.  Gardiner,  RepL  It  Atp.  Cummer,  p.  969. 

Ika'kablb.  adj.  [in  and  arabilis,  Latin.] 
Not  capable  of  tillage.  Diet. 
To  Ina'hch.  v.  a.  [in  and  arch.] 

Inarching  is  a  method  of  grafting 
which  is  commonly  called  grafting  by 
approach.  This  method  of  grafting  is 
used  when  the  stock  and  the  tree  may 
be  joined :  take  the  branch  you  would 
inarch,  and,  having  fitted  it  to  that  part 
of  the  stock  where  you  intend  to  join  it, 
pare  away  the  rind  and  wood  on  one  side 
about  three  inches  in  length :  after  the 
;  the  stock  or 
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little  tongue  upwards  in  the  graft,  and 
make  a  notch  in  the  stock  to  admit  it ; 
so  that  when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue 
will  prevent  their  slipping,  and  the  graft 
will  more  closely  unite  with  the  stock. 
Having  thus  placed  them  exactly  to- 
gether, tie  them  ;  then  cover  the  place 
with  grafting  clay,  to  psevent  the  air 
from  entering  to  dry  the  wound,  or  the 
wet  from  getting  in  to  rot  the  stock: 
you  should  fix  a  stake  into  the  ground, 
to  which  that  part  of  the  stock,  as  also 
the  graft,  should  be  fastened,  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  breaking  them  asunder. 
In  this  manner  they  arc  to  remain  about 
four  months,  in  which  time  they  will 
be  sufficiently  united ;  and  the  graft 
may  then  be  cut  from  the  mother- 
tree,  observing  to  slope  it  off  close  to 
the  stock,  and  cover  the  joined  parts 
with  fresh  grafting  clay.  The  operation 
is  always  performed  in  April  or  May, 
and  is  commonly  practised  upon  oranges, 
myrtles,  jasmines,  walnuts,  firs,  and 
pines,  which  will  not  succeed  by  com- 
mon grafting  or  budding.  Miller. 
INARTTCULATE.  adi.  [inarticule,  Fr. 
in  and  articulate.]  Not  uttered  with 
distinctness  like  that  of  the  syllables  of 
human  speech. 

<  H»crve  *  hat  imrlicutate  sound*  Tescmblc  any 
of  the  particular  letters.    trUUiu,  Mat*.  Magic*. 
By  the  harmony  of  word 


Drydm. 

IwARTi'cutATELT.t  adv.  [from  iaarttcw- 
late.]    Not  distinctly. 

Whispered  inartKulateiy  in  our  hearts. 

Haommd,  Worts,  W.  497. 

Inarti'culatbnbss.  n.  s.  [from  inarticu- 
late.] Confusion  of  sounds;  want  of 
distinctness  in  pronouncing. 

Ikarticula'tion.*  n.  *.  [from  inarticu- 
late.] Confusion  of  sounds ;  indistinct- 
ness in  pronouncing. 

The  oracles  manned  to  be  obscure:  but  then 
it  was  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression,  and  not 
bv  the  fuarticulatum  of  the  words. 

IA.  Chesterfield. 

INARTIFPCIAL.T  adj-  [*«  and  artificial.] 

1.  Contrary  to  art. 

I  hare  ranked  this  among  the  effects ;  and  it 
may  be  thought  tMrtjflriai  to  make  it  the  causa 
also.  Decay  of  Fitly. 

2.  Not  made  by  art;  plain;  simple;  art- 
less ;  rude. 

It  was  the  mortjfiiW  process  of  the  experiment, 
and  not  the  aevtcness  of  any  commentary  upon  it, 
hid  in  veneration. 


Sjtrat,  HUt.  of  the  R.  Soe.  p.  91. 
Words  of  such  amaiing  force  and  eoroprchra- 
si  on,  [St.  Melt,  si.  6  —  9.  J  and  at  the  same  time 
of  such  a  wonderful  and  marujictcl  simplicity,  as 
must  convince  the  must  liardened  Infidel,  would 
he  giro  himself  leave  tbmuufrhly  to  attend  to  them, 
of  that  divine  spirit  sad  wisdom,  by  which  the 


in 


the  place  wl-cr,  the  pnitt  Mr,  •,>,•„, 


that  the  sap  may 

VOL.  II. 


Country,  PHU.  I»fl>rf.  Cons.  I. 
If  poetry  be  compared  with  painting,  in  respect 
of  ibis  its  merely  natural  and  inartificial  rearm- 
bUr.cc.        Harris  on  Mustek,  Poetry,  £c.  Hi.  t,  2. 
Petty  barbarian  states,  Intent  only  on  rerjellinjr 


5"""v  ™  "'"""I  ■  Petlv  laduniui  «uU-5,  intent  only  oil  repelling 

they  may  join  equally  together  I  Ussi,  neighboors  or  enlarging  their  territories,  un- 
:  ssp  may  meet :   then  CUt  a  I    furnished  with  arts  or  Utters,  snd,  from  their 
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I  oat  oral  ferocity,  cherishing  the  most  violent  jea- 
Innucs,  and  destitute  of  the  principles  of  mutual 
confidence,  pn*t«*««i  no  other  mode  of  wljusting 
their  diflewncea,  and  aacnring  their  frontiers, 
than  to  consrnsct  these  inartificial  bulwarks,  serv- 
ing nt  once  for  dmiicm  and  defence,  planned  on 
the  simplest  mechanism,  aad  es ecu  ted  by  the 
mere  strength  of  tumultuary  multitudes. 

Wmrton,  SUt.jfJ."uttlirigtim,  p.  64. 

Inartipi'cially.  adv.  [from  inartificial.] 
Without  art ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  art. 

This  lofty  humour  ia  clumsily  and  inar<ifict«lly 
managed,  when  it  in  affected  by  those  of  "a  self- 
decmntf  profession.  Coltier. 

INATTE'NTION.  i».  *.  [inattention,  Fr. 
in  and  attention.]  Disregard;  negli- 
gence; neglect;  heedlessness. 

Persons  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rrproofs  of 
the  ministry,  or  hear  with  such  i 
tempt  as  renders  them  of  little  < 

We  are  a  strange  trt attention  U 
ant  prospect.  Bogen. 

Novel  lays  attract  our  rsriafa'd  ears ; 
But  old,  the  mind  with  inattention  bean.  Pope. 

Inattb'mtivb.  adj.  [ia  and  atfenfroe.] 
Heedieaa;  careless;  negligent;  regard- 
less. 

If  we,  indulge  the  frequent  roving  of  passions, 
we  shall  procure  an  unsteady  and  ravattnttsnr 
habit.  rTaUi. 

Iwattb'ntivelt.*  adv.  [from  inattentive.] 

Without  attention ;  heedlessly. 
Ikai/dible.  adj.  [in  and  audible.]  Not 
to  be  heard ;  void  of  sound. 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  qsiek'at  decreet 

Hi'  inaudible  snd  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Hhdajwm-f . 

To  INAU'GURATE.f  t>.  a.  [iaauguro, 
Latin.]  To  consecrate ;  to  invest  with 
a  new  office  by  solemn  rites;  to  begin 
with  good  omens ;  to  begin. 

Those  beginnings  of  yeara  were  very  propitious 
unto  him,  as  if  kings  did  diuie  remarkable  days 
to  inaugurate  their  favours,  that  they  may  i 
acts  as  well  of  the  times  as  of  the  will. 

Patten,  L^ktfD.  of 
lie  had  taken  with  bun  Alfred,  his  youngot 
Km,  to  be  there  mau/rurated. 

MJfm,  Hist,  of  Eng.  D.  5. 

Inau'cobate.*  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Invested  with  office. 

Edmond  

At  London  caut'd  hinuclf  mnururate  to  be. 

Drayum,  PUyoH.  &  1$. 
The  new  state,  to  which  Cbrirt  was  motururote 
st  hi«  resurrection.       tiammmd,  tftrkt,  is.  529. 

Inauoora'tion.  n.  t.  [inauguration,  Fr. ; 
inauguro,  Latin.]  Investiture  by  solemn 
rites. 

The  royal  oils*  was  solemnly  sworn  at  bis 
mosururariim,  to  observe  these  things  Inviolable. 

Horoett,  Voe.  For. 

At  bis  regal  moveuration  his  old  fatl«er  resigned 
the  kingdom  to  him.  Brotm,  Vulg.  Brr. 

Ikau'cukatort.*  adj.  [from  inaugurate] 
Respecting  inauguration. 

After  so  many  tiwrwgurtiltjTy  grata  Lotions,  mip- 
lial  hymns,  aad  fawral  dirges,  be  must  bv  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  says  any 
thing  not  said  before.     Johnson,  Life  if  Lhyden. 

Inaura'tiom.  ft.  t.  [inauro,  Latin.]  The 
act  ofgilding  or  covering  with  gold. 

Tha  Rornaiu  had  the  art  of  gilding  after  our 
manner  ;    but  some  sort  uf  their  inavralian,  or 
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Isau'spicatk.*  adj.  [in  and  autpicale. 
Sec  To  Auspicate. 3    111  omened. 


„.i  it  bore  an  inauijneSte  face,  It  proved 
of  a  friendly  event. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Hiit.  Kick.  III.  p.  43. 

INAUSPICIOUS,  adj.  [in  and  autpi- 
ciout.]     III  omened  ;  unlucky  ;  unfor- 


Ofa  bete 

I  "ill  set  up  my  everiiutiug  rot ; 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  i>iaiu/ncioH«  «tar* 

From  this  world  -  w  curie  1 1  flesh. 

Shabinwre,  Rom.  and  Jut. 
Though  Heaven's  inautpieimtt  eye 
Lay  black  on  lore's  nativity, 
Her  eye  a  strong  appeal  can  give ; 
Beauty,  miles  and  lore  shall  live.  CroaW. 

Tbv  stars  fed  Dot  (lie  diseases  their  inauspicious 
io6uence  produce*.  IhyU. 
VTitli  mauil*i'i"Ut  love  a  wretched  swain 


I'urau'J  tliefairfrt  nymph  of  all  the  plain  ; 
She  plung'd  him  hopclcs*  io  a  deep  desjui 


Dryden. 


adv.  [from  tnautpt- 
oincus  ;  with  bad  tor 


Inausfi'ciously 
ciout.]  With 
tune. 

iNAt/sri'ciousNEM.*  n.  t.  [from  inauspi- 
cious.] The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inauspicious.  Scott. 

Inbe'ing.  it.  i.  [in  and  being.']  Inhe- 
rence ;  inscparahleness. 

Wren  vro  «y  the  bowl  it  round,  the  boy  i« 
witty,  these  are  proper  or  inherent  mode* ;  for 
they  have  a  tort  of  iisAfinr.  in  the  substance  itself, 
and  do  not  arise  from  the  addition  of  any  other 
substance  to  it.  IVhUs 

I'KBORS.f  adj.  [in  and  born.'}  Innate 
implanted  by  nature. 

These  not  ingrav'd,  but  inWs  dignities, 
Caskets  of  touts.  Donne,  forms,  p.  160. 

Led  by  sense  of  good, 
Inborn  to  all,  I  sought  my  needful  (bod.  Dryd 

All  passions  being  inborn  with  us,  we  are  aU 
mo<  equally  judges  of  them.  Dryden. 

Some  Carolina,  to  !  leaven's  dictates  true, 
Tliy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  cyvs  shall  see, 
And  slight  th'  imperial  diadem  for  thee.  Addiion. 

Inbrb'athed.  adj.  [in  and  breath.']  In- 
spired ;  infused  by  inspiration. 

Dies!  pair  of  syrens,  pledge*  of  Heav'n's  joy. 
Sphere-born  harmonious  bisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds  and  mitt  power  employ, 
Dead  things  widi  inbreaih'd  sense  able  to  pierce. 

Hilton,  Ode. 

I'NBitED.t  adj.  [in  and  bred.]  Produced 
within  ;  hatched  or  generated  within. 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy, 
is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or  part,  which  we 
receive  from  our  parents. 

Ourton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  60. 
The  hatred  delight  or  pleasure  in  secular  vani- 
ties. Dr.  Jackson,  Works,  fit.  S-V2. 

My  inbred  enemy 
Forth  issu'd.  MMa*,r.I„ 
A  man  thinks  Itettcr  of  his  children  than  ibey 
cU-wrve;  but  there  is  an  impulse  of  tenderness, 
and  tlicrc  must  be  some  esteem  for  the  Kitiug  of 
Out  inbred  affection  at  work.  V Estrone. 

Uut  he  unmov'd  contemns  tbiir  idle  threat ; 
And  inbred  worth  doth  boasting  valour  slight. 

Dryden. 

To  INBRE'ED.*  v.  a.  [from  breed.]  To 
produce ;  to  raise. 

It  i*  inbred,  and  an  improved  belief  in  all, 
that  our  «niU  lure  a  divine  original. 

Hp-  RrynMt  an  the  I\itii«ni,  ch.  M. 
Tl*«  abilities  —  arc  of  power,  betide  the  office 


of  a  pulpit,  to  mbrted  and  cherish  in  a  great  jieopli 
the         of  virtue  and  poblick  civility. 

.  •/  Ch.  O'uv.  IS.  2. 
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To  iisArred  in  us  this  generous  and  cnristlsnly 
reverence  one  of  another. 

Mitton,  Real.  ofCh.  Gov.  B.  9. 

To  INCA'GE.t  v.  a.  [in  and  case.  Fr. 
entager.  See  To  Encage.]  To  coop 
up ;  to  shut  up ;  to  conline  in  a  cage,  or 
any  narrow  space. 

In  a  tavern  neighbouring  by 
He  hath  inengeH  the  silly  gentleman. 

Middleton,  Micro-  (yrucrwi,  1599. 
And  yet  ineaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
Thy  waist  is  no  whit  letter  than  thy  lord's. 

Shnkipeare,  UicA.  II. 
It  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  , 
Ay,  surii  a  pleasure  as  ineaged  bird* 
Conceive.  Skakspeurc,  Hen.  Ft. 

Don  Quiiotc  saw  lumsclf  to  be  inenjted,  and 
placed  in  die  cart.  Sbetlon,  Tr.  o/D.tiuix.  iv.  IfO. 
Inca'gf.mest.*  n.  *.  [from  incage. ]  Con- 
finement in  a  cage. 

Since  your  ineagenent,  and  as  you  imagine 
Inchmntment,  in  that  coop. 

Sketton,  Tr.  of  D.Quir.  [v.  21. 

Incale'scenck.  )  b.j.  [incaletco,  Latin.] 
Iscale'scency.  f    The  state  of  growing 
warm  ;  warmth  ;  incipient  heat. 

Avenues  restrained  hi*  hilarity,  making  no 
more  thereof  than  Seneca  conimcndcth,  and  w  as 
allowable  in  CUto ;  that  is,  a  sober  incalcuenee, 
and  regulated  ntuatioii  from  wine.  ihwn 
'Die  oil  preserves  die  ends  of  the  bones  from 
incuttseency,  which  they,  being  solid  bodies, 
would  necessarily  contract  from  a  swift  motion. 

Roy  on  the  Cceaium. 

Incalculable.*  adj.  [in  and  ea/ailabie.] 
Beyond  calculation ;  not  to  be  reck- 
oned. A  very  modern  word ;  "  his  loss 
is  incalculable  ;  the  advantages  arc  in- 
calculable." 

INCANTATION.  ».».  [ incantation,  Fr.; 
incanto,  Lat,]  Charms  uttered  by  sing- 
ing ;  enchantment. 

My  ancient  tneanUilionj  arc  too  weak, 
And  hell  loo  strong.  Shaksjseare,  Hen.  VI. 

By  Adam's  hearkening  to  lii*  wife,  inankintl, 
by  thai  her  tiscai*hM«m,  I>ecame  the  subject  of  la- 
bour, sorrow,  and  death.  Ralegh,  Hill.  I'ftke  ll'vrld. 

The  great  wonders  of  witches,  their  carrying 
in  the  air,  and  transforming  themselves  into  other 
bodies,  are  reported  to  be  wrought,  not  by  intent* 
ationt  or  cm-monies,  but  by  anointing  Uiemselves 
all  over,  move  a  man  to  think  that  these  falde* 
are  Use  effects  of  imagination ;  for  ointmenu,  if 
laid  on  any  tiling  thick,  by  slopping  of  the  pores, 
shot  in  tiie  vapours,  and  send  tlarin  to  the  liead 
extremely.  ftmym.  tXat.  Hid. 

The  name  of  a  city  being  discovered  unto  Uieir 
enemies,  their  penates  and  patrons]  gods  might 
be  called  forth  by  charms  and  incA*ii(ttjaiM. 

RrttHn,  Vitl%.  Err. 

Tlic  nuptial  rights  his  outrage  Mrait  attends  ; 
The  dow'r  desir'd  is  hi*  trantligur'd  friends : 
Tlie  tmtruifafiiia  baLkward  stie  nrjwats 
Invert,  her  rod,  and  what  slie  did.  defeat*.  Cart*. 

Tic  commands  which  our  religion  hath  imposed 
on  it*  follower*  arc  not  like  lite  alnurd  ceremonies 
of  pagan  idolatry,  that  might  look  like  incanUilions 
and  mugirli,  but  lad  no  tendeney  to  make  man- 
kind the  happier.  Beallei/. 

Ikca'ntatohy.  adj.  [front  incanto,  Lat.] 
Dealing  by  entlmtittnent :  magical. 

rortunclrllers,  juggler*,  gcorruinrers,  and  the 
like  iiiraruvilury  imjuistor*,  daily  dcluiic  them. 

firvtcu. 

Ikca'stino.*  part.  adj.  [incanto,  low 
Lat.  to  enchant.]  Enchanting,  as  it 
were ;  delightful, 
/isciinlm"  voices,  —  poesy, 
tlie  sport  commonly  to 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tree.  p.  SOG. 
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To  Ikca'sjtom.  v.  a.   [in  and 
To  unite  to  a 


munity. 

When  tlie  cantoris  of  Bern  and  Zurich  pro- 
posed the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  cantons,  the 
Roman  catholics,  fearing  list  protectant  interest, 
proposed  the  wcanfoning  of  Constance  as  a  coun- 
terpoise. Addison,  on  Italy. 

Incapability.  1  n.t.  [from  incapable.] 
Inca'i'ableness.  J       Inability  natural; 

disqualification  legal. 
You  have  nothing  to  urge  but  a  kind  of  utcoyia- 

Atfi/y  in  yourself  to  tlie  service.  Suckling. 

INCAPABLE,  adj.  [incapable,  Fr.;  in 
and  capable.] 

1.  Wanting  room  to  hold  or  contain :  with 
of  before  the  thing  to  be  contained. 

'2.  Wanting  power;  wanting  understand- 
ing ;  unable  to  comprehend,  learn,  or 
understand. 

IncapaUe  and  shallow  innocents ! 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Shabptare. 

3.  Not  able  to  admit  or  have  any  thing. 

Wilmot,  when  he  saw  Goring  put  in  the  com- 
mand.thoughl  himself  mot/aMr  uf  reparation  Ctar. 

4-.  Unable  ;  not  equal  to  any  thing. 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?   Is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  ?  &Ais>j/«i>rr,  M'rnl.  Ttde. 

5.  Disqualified  by  law. 

Their  Lands  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Uiern , 
and  the}  arc  r 


6.  In  conversation  it  is  usual  to  say  a 
man  is  incapable  ttf  falsehood,  or  in- 


ihlf 


of  generosity,  or  of  any  thing 


od  or  bad. 
INCAPA'CIOUS.t  adj.  [in 
ciout.] 

I.  Narrow  ;  of  small  content. 

Souls  that  are  made  linle  and  tncarwfioau 


not  enlarge  U»ir  lliougtits 
compass  of  times  or  things. 


2.  Wanting  power  to  contain  or  i 
hend. 

Dueling  them  [questions  of  I 
popular  ears  and  capacities,  incapacious  of  t 
unable  to  comprehend  them. 

Muunlagu,  Afnt.  to  Cat.  (ICii.)  p.  80. 

Iscapa'ciouskess.  n.  $■  [from  incapa- 
ciout.]  Narrowness ;  want  of  containing 
space. 

To  INCAPACITATE,  v.  a.  [in  and 
capacitate.] 

1.  To  disable;  to  weaken. 

Nothing  of  cousw|ucnce  should  be  left  to  be 
done  in  the  Uut  incapacitating  hours  of  life. 

Iticharttum,  Clariua. 

2.  To  disqualify. 

Monstrosity  could  not  i ore. /wirttotr from  marriage. 

Arbuthnot. 

Incapacita'tios.*  n.  i.  [from  incapaci- 
tate.] Disqualification. 

The  power  of  ineaimtiUtfion  is  a  legislative 
power.  Rurkr,  Speech  in  Pari.  (1771.) 

Incapa'city.  n.  s.  [incapacite,  Fr. ;  in 
and  capacity.]  Inability;  want  of 
natural  power  ;  want  of  power  of  body ; 
want  of  comprehensiveness  of  mind. 

It  chiefly  proccedcth  from  natural  incnpaeily, 
and  genial  Indisposition.         Jrrosrn,  Vulg.  Err. 

Admonition  he  imputes  either  to  envy,  or  viae 
ignorance  and  incapacity  of  estimating  bit  worth. 

Gar.  of  the  T&tgut. 
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The  Iiuctivily  of  the  ml  is  iu  UwafmUy  to  ho 
moved  with  any  thing  common.  Arbutbnni. 

To  INCARCERATE-!  v.  a.  [incarcero, 
Lai.")  To  imprison ;  to  confine.  It  is 
used  in  the  Scots  lav  to  denote  impri- 
soning or  confining  in  a  gaol ;  otherwise 
it  is  seldom  found,  Dr.  Johnson  says ; 
and  he  cites  only  the  example  from 
Harvey.  But  sec  the  participial  ad- 
jective Incarcerate,  which  he  has  not 
noticed;  and  Incarceration,  of  which 
he  has  given  no  example.  The  wri- 
ters, who  use  these  words,  are  of  high 
reputation. 

Contagion  roar  be  propagated  by  bodies  that 
easily  incarcerate  tbe  infected  air;  as  woollen 
cioll*s.  Harvey. 

Ikca'rceratk.»  part.  adj.  [from  the 
verb.]    Imprisoned ;  confined. 

When  they  no  longer  be  incarcerate 
In  this  dirk  dungeon. 

Mare,  Sons;  of  tbe  Saul,  (1647,)  t.  ii.  20. 

iHCARCERA'TlON.t  n.  i.  [from  incarcerate' 
old  Fr.  incarceration. j  Imprisonment ; 
confinement. 

A  (tale  of  incarceration  for  former  datinqueo- 
ciea.  Glanvilte,  Pre-eiitt.  p.  SO. 

To  INCA'RN.  v.  a.  [incamo,  Latin.]  To 


The  fleck  will  soon  arise  in  Oat  cut  of  the  bone, 
and  make  exfoliation  of  what  ts  necessary,  and 
maim  iL  Wuemim. 

To  Ikca'rm.  v.  n.    To  breed  flesh. 

The  dough  cams  off,  and  tbe  ulcer  happily  <«- 
earned.  Hiu-man. 

To  INCA'RNADINE.f  v.  a.  [incarnadin, 
Fr.;  incarnadino,  pale  red,  Italian.]  To 
dye  red.  This  word  I  find  only  once, 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  the  example 
from  Shakspeare.    A  writer,  soon  after 


Shakspeare,  uses  it  as  a  verb;  and  an 
other,  as  an  adjective. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  waili  this  blood 
dean  from  my  hand?    No,  thi.  my  hand  will 
rather 

Tbe  multitudinous  tea  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red.       Shakspeare,  Mad. 

One  shall  ensphere  thine  eyes,  another  shall 
Imparl  thy  teeth,  a  third  tiry  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  besnow,  a  fourth  incarnadine 
Thy  rosie  cheek.  Carew't  Poena,  p.  95. 

Inca'rxadinb.*  adj.  [incarnadino,  Ital.] 
Of  a  red  colour. 

Such  whose  whhe-sauln  upper  coat  of  akin, 
Cut  upon  velvet  rich  incarnadin. 
Ills  yet  a  body  (and  of  flesh)  within. 

Lovelace,  inc.  p.  I  SB. 

To  INCA'RNATE.f  v.  a.  [incarner,  Fr.; 
incamo,  Latin.]  To  clothe  with  flesh  ; 
to  embody  with  flesh. 

He  waa  not  yet  born,  nor  incarnated, 
eftnj.  Cranmer.  Ansm.  to  /in.  Gardiner,  p.  83. 
I,  who  erst  ronU-nded 
With  god*  to  ait  the  highest,  am  now  constnin'd 
Into  a  beast,  and  mix  with  bestial  slime, 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrutc. 

UStan,  P.  L. 

If  quick  conception,  true  discrimination,  and 
the  happy  faculty  of  incarnating  the  idea  of  his 
poet,  are  properties  essential  in  the  almost  unde- 
ftnablc  cwupfsdliun  of  a  great  and  perfect  actor, 
these  and  many  mare  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Duwton . 

Cumberland' t  Lift  of  Himself. 

I"CA'rk ATi.f  part.  adj.  [incarnat,  Fr.  • 

'  from  the  verb.] 
1.  Clothed  with  flesh;  embodied  in  flesh. 
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Undoubtedly  even  the  nature  of  God  iltelf,  in 
tlie  pcrsoo  of  tlsr  Son,  is  incarnate ,  and  hath  taken 
to  itself  flesh.  Hooker. 

A  most  wise  sufficient  means  of  redemption  and 
solvation,  by  the  satisfactory  death  anil  obedience 
of  tbe  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  God 
blessed  for  ever.  aVrtutrrjen- 

Here  shall  thou  ait  incarnate,  here  shall  reign, 
Both  God  and  man.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Swift  un- 
derstood this  word. 

But  be's  posscst, 
Incarnate  with  a  thousand  imps.  Snifl. 

3.  In  Scotland,  incarnate  is  applied  to  any 
thing  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  flesh  colour.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  He  might  have  added,  that 
it  was  so  used  in  this  country. 

Yelowe,  pale,  redde,  blue,  whyte,  graye,  and 
t«eo  nsole.  Questions  of  Lave,  ( 1 566. ) 

For  repairing,  with  some  additions,  of  tin  rich 
incarnate  velvet  bed,  being  for  tbe  reception  of 
his  majesty,  [16C0]. 

Parliament.  Hut.  vol.  xxii.  p.  300 

Ijjcahna'tion.T  «.  s.   [incarnation,  Fr. 

from  incarnate.'] 
I.  'Die  act  of  assuming  body. 

We  must  beware  we  exclude  not  the  nature  of 

God  from  incarnation,  and  so  make  the  Son  of 

//•l.ifcv. 


or  our  Lady-day,  nu 
our  blessed  Saviuur. 


God  incarnate  not  to  be  very  God. 

Upon  tbe  Annunciation, 
diuie  on  the  mcarnalion  of  our 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  la  Devotion. 

I  The  state  of  breeding  flesh. 

The  pulsation  under  the 
from  ihe  too  lax  t 


cicatrix  proceeded 
wound. 
Wiseman,  Surg. 

3.  Colour  of  flesh.  See  the  third  sense  of 
the  adjective  Incarnate. 

The  oilier  sort  of  fluwer  was  of  a 
lion,  not  unlike  the  gilliflowcrs  of  Spain. 

Hut.  of  Peru,  p.  830. 

lNCA'RNATiVE.t  ».  *.  [incarnatif,  Fr. ; 
frotn  inctTrn.j  A  medicine  that  gene- 
rates flcsli. 

Such  are  these  ceustick  plasters,  preparatory  to 
the  incarnatire,  tbe  knife,  and  the  lance. 

Hammond,  Works,  is.  4*4. 
I  deterged  the  abscess,  and  incamed  by  the 
common  incarnative.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 

To  Inca'se-  d.  a.  [in  and  case.]  To  cover  ; 
to  enclose;  to  enwrap. 

Rich  pistes  of  gold  tile  folding  doors  incase, 

The  pillars  silser.  Pope,  Odyss. 

To  Isca'sk.*  c.  a.  [in  and  caih.]  To  put 

into  a  cask.  Sherwood. 
Inca'stellatrd.*   adj.    Enclosed  in  a 

castle.  Sherwood.  See  Castellated. 
INCAUTIOUS,  adj.    [in  and  cautious.] 

Unwary;  negligent;  heedless. 

His  ritrtovical  ciprcstiom  may  easily  captivate 
any  incautious  reader.  sYtit  against  Burnei. 

Incau'tiously.  adv.  [from  incautious.] 
Unwarily  ;  heedlessly ;  negligently. 

A  specie*  of  palsy  invades  such  as  incautiously 
expose  themselves  to  the  morning  air. 

Artmthnat  on  Air. 

Incau'tiousnkss.*  v.  t.  [from  incautious.] 
Want  of  caution  ;  heedlessness. 

To  INCE'ND.*  v.  a.  [iucendo,  Lat.]  To 
stir  up ;  to  inflame.    Not  now  in  use. 

Ob !  there's  a  line  iiucmds  his  lustful  blood. 

Marlon,  Scourge  of  rilt.  (1599,)  iL  6 
With  the  heat,  brought  with  them,  they  mend 
the  brain  beyond  measure. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met  p.  807. 

IfciCK'NDiARY.t  n.  t.  [incendiariut,  from 
incendo,  Lat. ;  incendtare,  French.] 
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1.  One  who  seta  houses  or  towns  oil  fire 
in  malice  or  for  robbery. 

Fire  too  frequently  involves  in  tbe  coormiou 
calamity  persons  unknown  to  the  incendiary. 

Jitackttane. 

2.  One  who  inflames  factions  or  promotes 
quarrels. 

Nor  could  any  order  be  obtained  impartially  to 


i  of  figure  and  distirwlion* whoare 


the  inVL-nlors  ami  jiuWisher,  o:  j!fos»  I sivenoous, 
catmot  be  regarded  but  with  tbe  utmost  detestation. 

Addison. 

Several  cities  of  Greece  drove  them  out  as  in- 
cendiaries, and  pests  of  common  weals.  Benttey. 
3.  Simply,  an  exciter  ;  whatever  stirs  up. 
To  tliesc  two  abovenamed  csuuat,  or  ineends- 
nriei,  of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well  annex  time, 
place,  &e.  Burton,  Atust.  of  Met.  p.  6061. 

Incendiary.*  adj.  Inflaming  faction; 
promoting  quarrel. 

With  tin's  menace  Owe  incendiary  informer  left 
De  I'lsle,  in  order  to  carry  his  threats  into  exe- 
cution. Hist.  ofDueibng,  (1770,)  p.  I4«. 

I'NCENSE.  n.  s.  [incemum,  Latin,  a 
tiling  burnt;  menu,  French.]  Perfumes 
exhaled  by  fire  in  honour  of  some  god 
or  goddess. 

Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense. 

Skaktpeare,  JT.  Lttsr. 
Nutria  the  rite*  of  strict  religion  knew ; 
On  ev'ry  altar  laid  the  incense  due.  Prior. 
To  1'NCENsE.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
perfume  with  incense. 

Tbe  prayers  of  the  saints,  utcesuesf  by  his 
[Christ's]  mediation  and  merits. 

Barron:  Works,  i.  440. 

To  INCE'NSE.  t>.  a.  [incensus,  Lat.]  To 
enkindle  to  rage  ;  to  inflame  with  anger ; 
to  enrage;  to  provoke;  to  irritate  to 
anger ;  to  heat ;  to  fire ;  to  make  furious ; 
to  exasperate. 

The  world,  too  saucy  with  tbe  gods. 
Incenses  tlvem  to  send  destruction. 

Shakspeare,  Jut.  Ctrs. 
If  "gainst  yourself  you  be  incests  d,  we'll  put  you, 
e  that  means  his  proper  barm,  in  i 


He  is  attended  with  a  desp'rate  train, 
And  what  tlsry  may  uscerue  bim  to,  being  apt 
Tu  Issve  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Sbakrveare,  JT.  jCeor. 

Tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.       Ssatijieorr,  Hen.  VI II. 

Foul  idolatries  ami  other  faults, 
Ilcop'd  to  Use  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 
God  as  to  leave  ilwm.  Milton,  P.  L. 

How  could  my  pious  son  thy  pow'r  tneenx  t 
Or  what,  alas !  is  tanquish'd  Troy's  oHence  ? 

Drydcn,  AZn. 

Inck'nsement.  n.t.  [from  incense.]  Rage; 
heat ;  fury. 

His  tne4*rtsrnsen<  at  Uiis  moment  is  so  implacable, 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death. 

Sbakspeare. 


Ince'nsion.  n 
act  of 
fire. 

Sen*  loasth  it*  windi 
windy  spirits  ai 


t.  [incensio,  Lat.]  The 
;  the  state  of  being  on 


off  by  inetnsim. 
Baton. 

Ince'nsive.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  That 
incites ;  that  uiflamcs. 

To  be  extremely  hated,  and  inhumanely  perse- 
cuted, without  any  fault  committed,  or  just  occa- 
sion offend,  is  greatly  tneenrire  of  human  passions. 

Barrtnr,  Works,  ill  He. 
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Ixce'hsor.  n.  t.  [Latin.]  A  kindler  of 
anger  ;  an  inflamcr  of 

Manf  priests  were  im] 
iiufiwn  of  the  rage. 

Ixcb'msory.  n.  $.  [from  interne.]  The 
vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt  and  of- 
fered. Aituworth. 

Iscce'ktivk.  n.  t.  [incentivumt  Latin.] 

1.  That  which  kindles. 

Their  unreasonable  severity  was  not  the  least 
isseenliae,  Hut  blew  up  Into  those  6W->  ih*  sparks 
of  discontent.  Charles. 

2.  That  which  provokes;  that  which  en- 
courages ;  incitement ;  motive ;  encou- 
ragement ;  spur.  It  is  used  of  that  which 
incites,  whether  to  good  or  ill;  with  to. 

Congruity  of  opinions,  to  our  natural  constitu- 
tion, it  on*  great  incentive  to  their  reception. 

GfaniauV,  Scepsis. 

Even  th*  wisdom  of  God  hath  not  suggested 
more  pressing  mothm ,  more  powerful  incmlkrs  lo 
ofaarity,  than  these,  that  we  shall  be  judged  by  it  at 
tfa*  U»t  dreadful  day.  Atlcrhury. 

It  encourages  speculative  pervons  with  all  the 
in-eiM^s  uf  place,  proSt,  and  preferment. 

Addison,  Frcekuld-.-r 

Ikck'ntive.  adj. 
with  to. 


I  N  C 


IjfCK'BTAiNLY.*    «rf».   [from  tncertain.] 
Doubtfully ;  without  certainty. 

Amswer  inrerfin'u'y 

Ivcs'staintv.*  n.t 
certainty 


Inciting;  encouraging 

Competency  ia  the  moat  inetnttce  to  industry 
too  little  make,  men  desperate,  and  too  much 
careless.  Decay  tf  Piety. 

INCE'PTION.t  n.  #.  [inceptio,  Lat.]  Be 
ginning.  Btdlokar, 

The  lACrrJtion  of  putrefaction  hath  in  it  a  ma- 
turation. Bacon. 

Many  inceptions  are  but,  si  Epicurui  termeth 
ihcni,  "  i.nuunina,"  tltat  ia,  imperfect  ufterm  and 
■buys,  which  vanish,  and  come  to  no  substan<M, 


Bacon,  Of  the  Colour,  of  Good  and  Evst. 

Inck  ptivr.  adj.  [inceptivus,  Lot.]  Noting 
beginning. 

An  sncrpiint  and  dcrilive  proposition,  as,  the 
fogs  vanish  as  the  sun  rue* ;  but  the  fogs  have  not 
yet  begun  to  vanish,  therefore  the  tun  is  not  yet 
men.  L° 

I»ca'PTOB.t  »■  «•  [Latin.] 
I.  A  beginner ;  one  who  is  in  his  rudi 


RXld  ambiguously.  Jl^l'-et. 

.  [fromineerfaiij.]  Un- 


Tlio  certain  hazard 

Of  all  isuxHainHa. 
Shewing  the 


Tale- 

1  dU- 


ll**!.  Dff. 

Ft.;  in- 
;  doubt- 


2.  An  academical  term,  denoting  that  the 
person  is  admitted  to  a  degree  which  is 
not  completed.  In  the  old  dictionary  of 
Huloet,  *  inceptort  or  regent  masters  in 
the  universities,  candidatu" 

In  the  year  1576,  Mr.  Hooker's  grace  was 
given  htm  for  itueptor  of  arts :  Dr.  I  lerbort  West- 
phal  log,  a  man  of  noted  learning,  being  then  vice- 
imu  i  lior;  and,  the  act  following,  he  was  com- 
pleted master.  Walton,  lift  of  Hooker. 

There  wen  only  ten  incrptars  in  arts,  and  three 
in  theology  and  jurisprudence. 

Warm,  in*.  E.  P.  il  410. 

1NCERAT10N.  n.t.  [incero,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  covering  with  wax.  Diet. 
lac^RATivR.*   adj.   [incerntif,  French; 
from  incero,  Lat.J    Cleaving  or  sticking 
to,  like  wax.     Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
INCE'RTAIN.*  adj.   [inertia,  Latin.] 
Uncertain;  doubttul;  unsteady. 
The  matter  is  inceriain.  Bttloet. 
Lawless  and  incertain  thoughts. 

Shakrpeare,  Meat,  far  Meat. 
Willing  misery 
Outlives  incerloin  pomp.      Shaisp.  Tim.  of  Ath 
With  words  confusd  inctrtaitx  tales  they  told. 

tassfaw,  Tasso. 


Milton,  Asosnadst. 
lNCE'RTITUDE.t  >».  *.  [t 

certUudo,  Lat.]  Uni 
fulness. 

Under  this  iisecr/itude,  let  us  see  what  the 
count  adtaoevth  more  distinctly  concerning  the 
IVrwmt  in  the  Deity. 

tin.  l^nnflm,  Moravian!  compared,  %e.  p.  9. 

Differences  arose  upon  Ok  sense  and  interpret- 
ation of  these  laws.  Thus  we  were  bronght  back 
to  our  old  i«»rtt«A%^  rmdsc.afNat.  Society. 

INCE'SSABLE.*  adj.  [ia  and  ceuans.] 
Unceasing;  continual. 

The  tncesmble  blow*  winch  still  do  wound  our 
ran.  SkeUan,  Tr.  of  Don  Quixote,  lil.  6, 

Isce'ssant.  adj.  [in  and  cessans,  Latin.] 
Unceasing:  uninterroitted ;  continual; 
uninterrupted. 
Raging  wind  blows  op  incessant  sliaw'rs. 

Slioktjiearc. 

The  rnorusJtt  weeping  of  my  wife, 
Fore'd  me  to  reck  delays.  Shaksptart' 

If,  by  prayer 
Incessant,  I  could  hope  to  change  tlic  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  caaae 
To  weary  Mm  with  my  easiduoue  cries.  Mill.  P.  L- 

In  form,  a  herald  of  the  king  the  flies, 
From  peer  to  peer,  and  thus  incessant  cries. 

Pope,  Odyssey 

Ince'ssantly.  adv.  [from  inceuant.]  With- 
out intermission ;  continually. 

Both  his  bands  most  filthy  feculent. 
Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent, 
And  faln'd  to  wash  thnnM'W,.-,  incessantly. 

SiKtucr,  F.  Q. 

Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  bis  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgement  equal  or  superior. 

Milton,  P.  B. 
The  Christians,who  carried  their  rel  Igion  throu 
so  many  persecutions,  were  incessantly  comforting 
one  another  with  the  example  and  hktory  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  aptnilM.  Aithum. 

I'NCEST.t  n.t.  [inceste,  French ;  inctttmn, 
Latin.  "  They  call  incetl  an  unlawfull 
meddling  of  a  man  with  a  woman, 
against  the  honour  of  bloud  and  affinitie. 
For  cetttu  signifieth  the  marriage  girdle, 
which  the  bride  did  weare,  to  shewe 
that  the  rnarriage  was  just  and  lawful!." 
Transl.  of  BulHnger's  Sermons,  p.  286. 
The  etymology,  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Latin  word,  is  more  simple,  viz. 
in  and  atttm.  And  the  Latin  word,  as 
well  as  the  Italian,  means  also  any  for- 
bidden union  between  the  sexes.  See 
Baldelli's  Life  of  Boccaccio,  note,  p. 
161.  "  Per  incetto  il  Boccaccio  non 
intendeva  soltanto  la  culpa  che  macchia 
il  consanguineo  letto,  ma  ogni  illegitimo 
comroercio."]  Unnatural  and  criminal 
conjunction  of  persons  within  degrees 
prohibited. 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incut  to  take  life 
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He  who  entered  in  the  first  act,  a  young  man 

like  Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre,  moat  not  be  in  dan- 
ger in  the  fifth  act  of  committing  incetl  with  bis 
{Lau/hter.  Dr\fden,  linfrtsnoy. 

Ince'stuous.  adj.  [incettue&x,  French.] 
Guilty  of  incest;  guilty  of  unnatural 
cohabitation. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  airaular  man  of  virtue, 
That  art  incrUtttuss.  Shaitpart,  JT.  Lear. 

We  may  eauly  guess  with  what  impatience  the 
world  would  have  heard  an  r*u^*rueu<  Hertxl  dis- 
coursing of  chastity. 


Ere  you  reach  to  this  incettums  love, 
adv.  [from 


Ixcb'stuously. 
With 


[from  Mtcrsfiwiu.] 


£olui,  god  of  the 
cestuouily. 

iNca'sTuousxaas.*  n.  t. 
State  of  incest- 
The  horrible  incettMOtssneu  of  this  luatA. 

Sji.  Halt,  Catet  of  Conic.  Add. 

INCH.  n.  i.  [tnce,  Sax.;  uncia,  Lat.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length  supposed  equal  to 
three  grains  of  barley  laid  end  to  end ; 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

A  foot  is  the  sitlh  part  of  the  statare  of  ma,  ■ 
span  one  eighth  of  it,  and  a  thumb's  breadth  or 
inch  one  seventy-second.  Haider  on  Tisna, 

The  sun  should  never  miss,  in  all  his  race, 
Of  time  one  minute,  or  one  inch  of  space. 

Ulndhssprt. 

2.  Aproverbial  name  for  a  small  quantity. 

The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune ; 
They'll  give  him  death  by  incites.    Shalass.  Corial. 

As  in  tasting,  so  in  length  is  man. 
Contracted  to  an  inch,  who  was  a  span.  Dime. 

Is  it  so  desirable  a  condition  to  consume  by 
inches,  and  low  one's  blood  by  drops  ?  Collier. 

Tie  commons  were  growing  by  degrees  into 
power  and  property,  gained  ground  upon  the  pa- 
tricians inch  by  mcA.  .Vu  i/5. 

3.  A  nice  point  of  time. 
I  think,  we  watch 'd  you  at  an  incJt. 


To  iKcn.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  ] 

1.  To  drive  by  inches. 

Valiant  they  say,  but  very  popular ; 
He  get*  too  far  iuto  the  soldiers'  graces. 
And  inches  out  my  master.  Dryden,  Clr.'m. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches ;  to  give  sparingly. 

Alni'cvrth.. 

The  rest  art  eummonly  too  sparing,  in  the  nwV 
mg  out  of  the  possibility  of  our  aaturance  by  nice 
distinctions.  2h>.  Hall,  Hewn,  p.  867. 

To  Iscii.t  v.  n.  To  advance  or  retire  a 
little  at  a  time. 

Now  Tnmus  double,  and  yet  disdains  to  yield. 
But  with  slow  pscc*  mcuum.  I»ck  the  field, 
And  inches  to  the  wells.  Dryden,  .Pit- 

To  Ischa'mbbr.b  v.  a.  [endtambrer,  Fr.] 
To  lodge  in  a  chamber.  SAertooorf. 
To  Ikciia'kt.*  See  To  Enchant,  and  its 

derivatives. 
Incha'ritablb.*  adj.  [in  and  charitable,"} 
Wanting  charity. 
You  bawling,  blasphemous,  incharitaUe  dog! 

Shahsj'.rsrc,  Tempest, 

To  Iscra'se.*    See  To  Enchase. 
Isciia'stity.*  n.  *.  [in  and  chattily."] 

Want  or  loss  of  chastity. 
On  those  women,  who  pretend  mat  poverty  pro- 

vokrth  to  tnchattity.  Jordan's  Poems,  a. 

I'NcnKD.  adj.  [with  a  word  of  numtrer 
before  it.]  Containing  inches  in  length 
or  breadth. 
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Poor  Tool,  proud  of  hurt  to  rid*  on  a  bay 
tiuttuif  bone  omr  four  inched  bridges. 

S^airjieare,  JT.  Lear. 

To  Ixche'st.*  v.  a.  [in  and  chest ;  Fr. 
ovauwr.]   To  put  into  a  case  or  chest. 

Sherwood. 

I'xeniPiX*  »•  *.  Some  of  the  inside  of  a 
deer.  AinneorlA 

I'nchmeal.  n.  i.  {inch  and  meed.']  A  piece 
an  inch  long. 

AU  the  infections  that  (be  sun  sucks  up 
Prom  hogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Praapcro  BUI,  and  mak 


By  Ueimeol  a  disease !        Shattpean,  Ttmpal. 

To  1'NCHOATE.f  v.  a.  [inchoo,  Lat.] 
To  begin  ;  to  commence. 

Plato  mtotioDi,  that  the  great  soul  of  ibis  world 
don  at  least  (ncWr,  and  redely  delineate,  Die 
fabric*  of  our  body  at  lint. 

if  err,  Smg  of  Ike  Saul,  lVotet,  ( 1 647,)  p.  983. 
The  lii  ((Iter  congrulty  of  life  being  yet  but  im- 
perfectly utehealed.      GUmtfe,  Pre-esist.  p.  139 

I'iichoatx.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Begun ; 
entered  upon. 

Oh,  that  all  the  saints  of  God,  to  a  comfortnble 
sense  of  their  ancaoote  bleascdneai  could  sing  for 
joy.  Bp.  Mall,  Ckritt  Uytical,  \  8. 

lingering  sickness  bath  ita  acceptable  handle, 
hy  preparing;  and  iacooaur  misfortunes  lessening 
r  of  (that  must-be-done)  dying. 

IThutoei,  Kami,  of  the  tings',  p.  SJ. 

of  the  arUtl^n^^^^in^', " 

Hammond,  tforit,  iv.  SOS. 

I'kchoatbxy.*  adv.  [from  inchoate.']  In 
an  incipient  degree. 

Whether  aa  fully  just  by  thy  gracious  imputa- 
tion, or  aa  vwhocJety  just  by  thy  gracious  innpera. 
tion.  Bp*  Hall,  Irorrs,  it.  305. 

iMCHOA'Tiox.f  n.  t.  [inchoatut,  Lat.]  In- 
ception ;  beginning. 

It  diaccrneth  of  four  kinds  of  causes  j  forces, 
fm  ids  crimes,  various  of  stcllionam,  and  the  iis- 
oVu.'khw  or  middle  acta  towards  crimes  capital, 
not  actually  perpetrated.  Bacon. 

The  setting  on  foot  tome  of  those  arts  in  those 
parts  srould  Ik  looked  upon  as  the  tint  inch  nation 
of  tliwn,  which  yet  would  be  but  their  reviving. 

Hate,  Orie.  of  Mankind. 

I  consider  a  double  estate  of  the  learned ;  in- 
ckvalion,  and  progress. 

Bp.  Reynolds  on  Ike  Foment,  eh.  38. 

I  take  much  contentment  in  this  inchaatim  of 
friendship.  UovxB,  I*U.  ii.  92. 

There  is  another  life,  in  which  those  divine  in 
duaiumt  shall  be  completed. 

CtantiUe,  Seres,  p.  SRI 

I'KCHOATivE.f  adj.  [inchoative,  Fr.  incko- 
ativut,  Lat.]  Inceptive ;  noting  indic- 
ation or  beginning. 

These  acta  of  our  intellect  seem  to  be  some  in- 
choative or  imperfect  rays. 

IT.  Mountagne,  J9tw-  Hit.  P.  i.  (1618,)  p.  387. 
To  Imci'de.  v.  a.  [from  incido,  to  cut, 
Latin.] 

Medicine*  are  laid  to  incide  which 
consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles ; 
as  acids,  and  most  salts,  by  which  the 
particles  of  other  bodies  arc  divided  from 
one  another:  thus  expectorating  me- 
dicines are  said  to  incide  or  cut  the 
phlegm.  Quinctf. 

Tbo  menses  are  promoted  by  all  saponaceous 
substances,  which  facade  the  mucus  in  the  first 

passage*.  etrbutknoL 

I'roidbmck.7  n.  t.  [incido,  to  fall,  Latin, 
-r.J     incidence,  Fr.] 


INC 

1.  The  direction  with  which  one  body 
strikes  upon  another,  and  the  angle 
made  by  that  line,  and  the  plane  struck 
upon,  is  called  tile  angle  of  incidence. 
In  the  occursions  of  two  moving  bodies, 
their  incidence!  is  said  to  be  perpendi- 
cular or  oblique,  as  their  directions  or 
lines  of  motion  make  a  straight  line  or 
an  oblique  angle  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Quinct/. 

In  mirrours  there  is  On  like  angle  of  iisesdence, 
from  the  object  to  the  gfews,  and  from  the  glass  tu 
the  eye.  Bacon. 

He  enjoys  his  happy  state  most  when  ho  com- 
municates it,  and  receives  a  more  vigorous  joy  from 
the  reflexion  man  from  the  direct  mddnsry  of  Iris 
inese.  Nvmt. 
In  equal  incidence*  there  is  a  considerable  ine- 
quality of  refractions,  whether  h  be  that  aorae  of 
the  incident  rays  are  refracted  more  and  others  less 
constantly,  or  one  and  the  same  ray  is  by  refraction 
disturbed.  Kenttn,  Opticlrt. 

The  permanent  whiteness  argues,  that  in  like 
iacntrnce*  °f  the  rays  there  is  no  such  separation 
of  the  rm  crging  rays.  Newton 

2.  [Incident,  Lat.]   Accident;  hap;  ca 
sualty. 

What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm  declare, 
U  rrce|4i<K  towards  me.   Mofrr/xarr,  fVmt.  Tide. 
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Th«e  general  rules  arc  but  occasionally  and  *i- 
ctdentaily  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ruUser  to  ms- 
nifnt  unto  us  a  former,  Uian  to  lay  upon  us  a  I 


trvst  ntlitr  purposely  or  incidental  of  colours. 

Boyle. 

I^KciDKNTLY.  adv.  [from  incident.]  Oc- 
casionally ;  by  the  bye ;  by  the  way. 

It  sras  incidentty  moved  amongst  the  judges 
what  should  be  done  for  the  king  himself,  srao 
waa  attainted ;  but  resolved  that  the  crown  takes 
away  delects.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

To  INCI'NERATE-t  s>a.  [in  mi  cinertt, 
Lat.]    To  burn  to  ashes. 

By  baking,  w  ithout  melting,  llic  heal  indnrotctb, 
tbrn  nutketh  fragile ;  lastly,  it  doth  racwettUY  and 


INCIDENT,  adj.  [incident,  Fr.  incident, 
Latin.] 

1.  Casual:  fortuitous;  occasional;  hap- 
pening accidentally;  issuing  in  beside 
the  main  design ;  happening  beside 
pectation. 

As  tlie  ordinary  course  of  common  affairs  is  dis- 
posed of  by  general  laws,  so  likewise  men's  rarer 
incident  necessaries  and  utilities  should  be  with 
special  equity  considered.  Hooter. 

I  would  note  in  children  not  only  their  articu- 
late answers,  but  likewise  mulr-i  and  frowns  upon 
incident  occasions.  Wotlon 

In  a  Complex  proposition  the  predicate  or  mbject 
is  sometimes  mode  complex  by  the  pronouns  who, 
which,  whose,  whom,  Ac.  vrliich  make  another 
proposition :  as,  every  man,  who  is  pious,  ahall  be 
saved :  Julius,  whose  surname  was  Ctesar,  over- 
came l'ompcy:  bodies,  which  are  transparent, 
have  many  pores.  Here  the  whole  proposition  is 
called  the  primary  or  chief,  and  the  additional  pro- 
posit  Loci  is  called  an  incident  proposition.  Watte. 

2.  Happening ;  apt  to  happen. 

Constancy  is  such  a  firmness  of  friendship  as 
overlooks  all  those  failure*  of  kindness,  that 
through  passion,  incident  to  huuiao  nature,  a  man 
may  be  guilty  of.  South, 

I'xcidkxt.  n.  t.  [incident,  Fr.  from  the 
adjective.]  Something  happening  beside 
the  main  design ;  casualty. 

His  wisdom  will  fall  into  it  as  an  iarsdrni  lo  the 
point  of  lawfulness.  Bacon,  Half  War. 

No  person,  no  utctdrnt  in  the  play,  but  roust 
be  of  use  10  carry  on  tbo  main  design. 

Drydcn,  Dufrcttioy. 

Iscidf.'mtal.  adj.  Incident;  casual;  hap- 
pening by  chance ;  not  intended ;  not 
deliberate;  not  necessary  to  the  chief 
purpose. 

The  satisfaction  you  received  from  those  inci- 
dentat  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into. 

MUton. 

By  some  religious  duties  scarce  appear  to  be  re- 
garded at  all.  and  by  others  only  as  an  incidental 
business,  to  be  done  when  they  have  nothing  else 
tO  do.  It'  Srrt. 

Incide'ntallt.  adv.    [from  incidental.') 

; 


That  power  which  it  requisite  to  raise  a  body 
now  putrifled  and  incinerated. 

tarimton'i  Sern.  (1647,)  p.  55. 
These  dregs  are  soon  incineruted  mad  eakioed 
into  such  salts  which  produce  coughs. 

Hanm  on  C^numpthni. 

Ixci'vekate.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Burnt 
to  ashes. 

it 


cinerote. 

IXCINERA'TIOX.f        *.   \  incineration^  Yx. 

from  incinerate.)   The  act  of  " 
any  thing  to  ashes. 

The  phenis  kinde. 
Of  whose  memensftoit. 

There  risetha  new  creation.  Skeltan,  Pooau,  p.  230. 

Thoae  quartans  are  of  all  the  most  obstinate, 
which  arise  out  of  the  incineration  of  a  former  ague. 

Wollon,  Rem.  p.  47CX 
I  observed  in  the  fiat  salt  of  urine,  brought  by 
depuration  to  be  very  white,  a  taste  not  unlike 
common  salt,  and  very  different  from  tbo  caustkfc 
lixiviate  taste  of  other  salts  made  by  incsaarmrawu 

Bofte. 

Imci'piency.»  ».  *.  [from  incipient.']  Be- 
ginning ;  'commencement. 
INCI'PIENT.*  adj.  [incipient,  Ut.]  Com- 
mencing. ' 

Certainly  in  any  sense,  a  second  or  third  fluxion 
seems  an  obscure  mystery.  The  inctptritt  celerity 
of  an  incipient  celerity,  the  nascent  argunu-nt  of  a 
nascent  argument,  i.  e.  of  a  thing  which  laath  no 
magnitude,  tec.  Bp.  Bertttey,  JnaJytt,  i  4. 

In  their  inatnent  Mate  all  are  upon  a  footing. 

Ootdimlth,  Hut.  of  the  Berth. 

To  INCl'KCLE.*  See  To  Encibclb. 

Shenvood. 

Isci'rclbt.*  n.t.  [from  incircie.]  A  small 
circle. 

In  whose  taoircsWs  if  ye  gase, 
Your  eyes  may  tread  a  loser's  maze. 

Sidney,  Art.  b.  9. 

IxciacuMSCRi'PTiBLE.*  adj.  [in  and  «>- 
atmscriptibU.]  Not  to  be  bound  or  con  - 
fined. 

When  thou  speak  est  of  Cod,  thou  musts  eos- 
sydcr  a  tfaynge  that  in  nature  is  sinnle,  sritbout 
composition,  without  coovertion ;  that  is  invisible, 
immortal!,  meircnssacrtBilWf,  incomprehensible. 

Ahp.  CmnmcT,  Answer  lo  Bp.  Gardiner,  f.  343. 

Incircumspe'ctiom.  tu  t.  [in  and  cimrm. 
spection.)  Want  of  caution;  want  of 
heed. 

An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  srbereby  lie 
more  easily  led  away  the  ucvtwnsijiectMia  of  their 
belief.  Brawn,  Vul$.  Err. 

To  INCI'8E.»  c  a.  [MciicT,  Fr.  incitut, 
Lat.]  To  cut ;  to  engrave ;  to  i 

If  Truth  s  band 
/ncasff  the  story  of  otir  land, 
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Posterity  shall  sec  a  fair 

Structure.  Cottjc'i  Poemt,  p.  79. 

L*t  others  cane  the  rest ;  it  thill  suffice, 
I  on  thy  gran.  this  epitaph  mciV.      /kit.  p.  ICM. 

Nor  had  hi*  lot*  to  any  (had  not  ■Hon* 
And  stocks  discover'd  it.)  been  c»w  known  ; 
Which,  ifor  on  them  lie  us'd  hW  plaints  t'  inci*-,) 
By  chance  presented  it  to  Sylvia's  ryes. 

Sherburrtf  Trunit.  fmin  St.  Amant. 

Latin.] 

Cut;  made  by  cutting:  as, 
wound. 
I  brought  the  incited  lip*  together. 

iritrman,  Surgery. 

Lnci'siok.  n.t.  [incision,  Fr.  incitio,  Lat.] 

1.  A  cut;  a  wound  made  with  a  sharp  in 
strumcnt.    Generally  used  for 
ruadc  by  a  chirurgeon. 

Let  us  make  inciuon  tor  your  love, 
To  prate  whose  blood  i*  reddest,  his  or 

God  help  thee,  shallow  nvin  •  God  make  incutwi 
in  tbec,  thou  »rt  row.     Skokitjearc ,  At  yon  hire  il. 

The  reception  of  one  U  as  different  from  tlw  ad- 
mission of  the  other,  as  when  the  earth  falls 
under  the  inruuiu  of  the  plough,  and  when  it 
gapes  to  drink  in  the  dew  uf  haven,  or  tlir  re 
frc*hment*  of  a  shower.  South. 

A  small  inruoon  knife  is  more  bandy  than  a 
larger  for  opening  the  bag.  fflniji,  Surgery. 

2.  Division  of  viscosities  by  mcd 

Abstenian  i«  a  scouring  off,  or  ineitum  of  vis- 
cous humours,  and  making  them  fluid,  and  cutlin| 
between  them  and  the  pan ;  as  in  nitrous  water 
which  scouretli  linen.  Bacon 

Isci'sivk.  adj.  [incitif,  Fr.  from  incitus, 
Lat.]  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  or 
dividing. 

The  colour  of  many  corpuscle*  will  cohere  by 
being  precipitated  together,  and  be  destroyed  by 
the  effusion  of  very  piercing  and  incidee  liquors. 

Iloyt 

Isci'soR.'f  n.  s.  [incisor,  Lat.J  Cutter; 
tooth  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth. 

The  iitciun  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger  and 
broader  than  those  of  the  lower. 

Birdmore  on  the  Talk. 

Ikci'sory.  adj.  [incisoire,  Fr.]  Having 

the  quality  of  cutting. 
Inci'sure.  n.s.  [inc'uura,  Lat.]    A  cut; 
an  aperture. 

In  sane  creatures  It  is  wide,  in  some  narrow, 
ill  some  with  a  deep  incisure  up  into  tile  head,  for 
the  better  catching  and  balding  of  prey,  and  coca- 
minuting  of  hard  food,  lierham, 

Iscita'tios.^  n.  s.  [incitatio,  Lau]  In- 
citement ;  incentive  ;  motive  ;  impulse 
the  act  of  inciting;  the  power  of  in- 
citing. 

After  that  Dionisc,  by  their  incitation,  had  ex- 
pelled Plato  out  of  Sicily,  they  abandoned  their 
habile  and  severity.     Sir  T.  £lyol,  Gov.  fol.  130. 

He  was  satisfied,  that  Sarah's  motion  proceeded 
not  merely  from  her  anger,  but  from  a  divine  in- 
citation.  Patrician  (,'nvi.  ni.  IS. 

Dr.  Kidlcy  defines  magnetical  attraction  to 
be  a  natural  incUalian  and  disposition  conform- 
ing unto  contiguity,  an  union  of  one  magnetical 
body  unto  another.  fronts,  Kstfc.  Err. 

The  multitude  of  objects  do  proportionably  mul- 
rtb  the  possibilities  and  incitationt. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
The  mind  gives  not  only  licence,  hut  incittrlion 
to  the  oilier  {Missions  to  act  with  U>e  utmost  impe- 
tuosity. Decay  of  Piety. 

To  lKCI'TE.  v.  a.  [inctto,  Lat.  inciter, 
Fr.]  To  stir  up ;  to  push  forward  in  a 
purpose;  to  animate;  to  spur;  to  urge 
on. 
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How  many  mm  In  health 
Shall  tlrop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to  ?  Sbait. 

No  blown  ambition  dotft  our  arms  incitr  ; 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right. 

Shairpcare. 

Antiochus  when  he  incited  Prusias  to  join  in 
war,  set  before  him  the  greatness  of  the  Bomans, 
comparing  it  to  a  fire,  that  took  and  spread  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom.  Bacon 

Nature  and  common  reason,  in  all  difficulties, 
wltere  prudence  or  courage  are  required,  do  rather 
incite  us  to  fly  for  assistance  to  a  single  person 
than  a  multitude.  Sni/t 

Isci'TEMENT.t  n.  s.  fold  French,  titof* 
Mf«f.]  Motive  ;  incentive  ;  impulse ; 
inciting  cause 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  of  great  capacity, 
having  such  mcitemfnU  to  make  him  desirous  of 
all  furtherances  unto  his  cause,  could  espy  in  tli 
wl»le  scripture  of  God  nothing  which  might 
breed  at  the  least  a  probable  opinion  of  likeliliood, 
that  divine  authority  was  the  same  way  inclinable. 

Hooker. 

Let  bis  actions  speak  him  ;  and  this  shield, 
Let  down  from  Iwan-n,  that  to  his  youth  wilt  yield 
Such  copy  of  mcttcascitf .  B.  Janton,  Mate,  at  Court. 

Hartlih  seems  sent  hither  by  some  good  provi- 
dence, to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of  great 
good  to  this  island.  Hilton. 

If  thou  must  reform  the  stubborn  limn, 
From  the  lung  records  of  distant  age 
Derive  incitement!  to  renew  thy  rage.   Pope,  Stat. 

Inxt'ter.#  «.  *.  [from  indie. 2  An  in- 
citing cause  ;  that  which  encourages. 

They  held  it  as  an  inciter  of  lint. 

fettham,  Ret.  ii.  36. 
All  this  which  I  have  drpaintrd  to  tbec,  are 
inciter*  and  rouscrs  of  my  mind. 

Sheiton,  Tr.,4 D.  Quit.  ui.  6. 
INCI'VIL.  adj.  [incivil,  Fr.J  Unpolished. 

See  Uncivil. 
Incivi'lity.  n.  s.  [indvilitS,  Fr. ;  in  and 
c,rt%.] 

1.  Want  of  courtesy  ;  rudeness. 

He  does  offl-nd  against  Oiat  reverence  srhich  is 
due  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind, 
whether  true  or  not,  which  is  the  greatest  incinlily. 

TUlotton. 

2.  Act  of  rudeness.  In  this  sense  it  has 
a  plural. 

Abstain  from  dissolute  laughter,  uncomeJ; 
jests,  bud  talking  and  jeering,  whi 
account,  are  called 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  cfJMng  Holy. 

Isci'villy.*  adv.  [from  »W»W.]  Rudely. 

See  Uncivilly. 
To  I\ci.A'sp.»  v.  a.   [from  clasp.]  To 

hold  fast ;  to  clasp. 

He  inelatprlh  the  whole  world  within  his  out- 
stretched arms ;  bis  soul  is  as  wide  as  the  whole 
universe.  Ctidurarlh,  Serm.  p.  65. 

I'kclavated.*  adj.  [in  and  ciavatus,  Lat.] 
Set ;  fast  fixed. 

These  [teeth]  arc  more  firmly  inclawled,  and 
infixed  into  the  jaw  bones,  by  treble  or  quadruple 
roots.  Smith  on  OU  Age,  (IC66.)  p.  81. 

INCLE  MENCY,  n.  s.  [inclemrnce,  Fr. ; 
inclementia,  Latin.]  Unmercifulness ; 
cruelty;  severity;  harshness;  rough- 
ness. 

And  though  by  tempest*  of  the  prise  bereft, 
In  heaven's  inc^rmrncv  some  easo  we  find  : 
Our  foes  we  vanquish  d  by  our  valour  left.  Dryd. 

Isclb'ment.  adj.  [in  and  element,  Lat.] 
Unmerciful ;  unpitying  ;  void  of  tender- 
ness ;  harsh.  I  is  used  of  tener  of  things 
than  of 


Teach  us 
Use  indent 
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by  what  means  to  shim 
Oft,  ratio,  icr,  haul*  strid  *tk>w, 
Ultlen,  P.  L. 


I  stand 

Naked,  defenceless,  on  a  foreign  land 
to  my 


To 


-       i   >  -  — —  -",'r  /  • 

Ibe  wretched  from  th'  inclement  sky. 

Pup*. 

Inclinable,  adj.  [inclinabilis,  I^t.] 
1.  Having  a  propension  of  will;  favourably 
disposed;  willing;  tending  by  dispo- 
sition :  with  to. 

People  arc  not  always  inclinable  to  the  best. 

Spenter. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  of  capacity  could 
espy  in  the  whole  scripture  nothing  which  might 
breed  a  probable  opinion,  that  divine  authority 
was  the  same  way  inclinable.  Honker. 

The  gall  and  bitterness  of  certain  men's  writ- 
ings, who  spared  him  little,  made  him,  for  their 
eakta,  the  less  inclinable  to  that  truth  which  he 
'■"  Save  honoured. 
Desire, 

r  now  grown  /»  touch  or  taste. 


jeering,  which,  in  civil 


P.I.. 

2.  Having  a  tendency.  " 

If  such  a  crust  naturally  fell,  uVn  it  was  more 
likely  and  inclinable  to  fall  this  thousand  years 
than  the  (sat ;  but  if  the  crust  was  always  gra- 
dually nearer  and  nearer  to  falling,  that  plainly 
evinces  that  it  bad  not  endured  eternally.  Bcniiey. 

Ikclina'tiok.t  n.  *■  [inclinauon,  inclin- 
ation, Fr. ;  inclinatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Tendency  towards  any  point :  with  to. 

The  two  rays,  being  equally  refracted,  have 
the  same  inclination  to  one  another  after  refraction 
which  they  had  before  ;  that  is,  the  inclination  of 
half  a  degree  answering  to  the  sun's  diameter. 

A'ewton.tiptieh. 

2.  Natural  aptness. 

Though  most  of  the  thick  woods  ore  grubbed 
op  since  the  promontory  has  been  cultinied, 
of  it  which  shew  the 
of  die  soil  leans  that  way. 

Adrliton. 

3.  Propension  of  mind;  favourable  dis- 
position ;  incipient  desire. 

Tbo  king  was  wonderfully  disquieted,  when 
be  found  that  tlw  prince  was  totally  aliened  from 
all  thoughts  of  or  inclination  to  the  marriage. 

Oorervbm. 

A  mere  nsc/tnolun  to  a  tiling  is  not  properly  a 
willing  of  that  tiling ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of 
duty,  men  frequently  reckon  it  for  such :  for 
otherwise  how  should  they  so  often  plead  and 
rest  in  the  honest  and  well  inclined  disposition  of 
their  minds,  wben  they  arc  justly  charged  with 
an  actual  non-performance  of  the  law.  South. 

.  Love ;  nffccliou ;  regard.    In  this  sense 
it  admits  Jnr. 

We  have  had  few  knowing  pointers,  because  of 
the  little  inclination  which  princes  have  fir  paintiDg. 


5.  Disposition  of  mind. 

Bid  him 

Report  the  features  of  O Claris,  her  years. 

Her  inclination.         Shalt/rare,  Ant.  and  Ckop. 

6.  Flexion ;  the  act  of  bowing.  Not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

There  was  a  pleasaunt  arber,  not  by  art 
But  of  the  trees  owne  inclination  made. 

5/wsurr,  F.  (J.  iii.  vL  *i. 
To  sit,  doth  not  [here]  signify  any  peculiar 
inclination  or  flexion,  any  determinate  location 
or  position,  of  the  body. 

Fcanan  an  the  Creed,  Art.  S. 

?.  The  tendency  of  the  magnetical  needl« 
to  the  ( 
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to  be  tlii»  nrj  inctmaeum  to  the 
;  •ad  proportionaMy,  tbauj 
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[  to  the  degn-cs  of  l*li< 
Grig'ny,  Postkum.  (1630,)  p.  S82. 

8.  [In  pharmacy.]  The  act  by  which  a 
clear  liquor  a  poured  off  from  tome 
fecei  or  sediment  by  only  stooping  the 
vessel,  which  is  also  called  decantation. 

Quincy. 

Ixcli'natory.t  adj.  [from  incline.'] 

1.  Having  a  quality  of  inclining  to  one  or 


If  that  inetmalery  virtue  be  destroyed  by  • 
touch  from  the  contrary  polo,  that  end  which 
before  was  derated  will  then  decline. 

Brown,  Vnlg.  Err. 

2.  Applied  to  the  magnetical  needle. 
See  the  seventh  sense  of  Inclination. 

*  This  needle,  touched  with  the  atone,  and  di- 
recting lu» ar(U  iIh'  nurlh  and  *uutti,  tbe  manners 
a*  the  magnetica!  philoiophen  call  tlieir  directory 

to  diniDguUh  it  also  from  their  other,  called  the 
inehiuamy  needle.       Gregory,  Pattnum.  p.  5?»t. 

Incli'natoril*.  adv.  [from  indinatorv.] 
Obliquely ;  with  inclination  to  one  side 
or  the  other ;  with  some  deviation  from 
North  and  South. 


nr  whIhh  | 


they  be  refrigerated  mrtinatmly,  or 
|uinuxially,  that  is,  toward  the  eastern 
r  feme  veracity. 
Brawn,  Vutg.  Err. 

linclino,  Lot.; 


v.  n. 


To  INCLI'NE.f 
incliner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bend ;  to  lean  ;  to  tend  towards  any 
part ;  with  to  or  toward*. 

Her  hotue  btdineth  unto  death,  and  her  paths 
unto  the  dead.  Prat.  ii.  18. 

Still  to  this  place 
My  heart  makna,  still  lather  turn  my  pyc*  ; 
Hhher  my  feet  unbidden  find  their  way.  Howe. 

2.  To  bend  the  body ;  to  bow. 

The  winged  warriour  tow  LacUn'd 
At  bis  Creator's  feet  with  reverence  due. 

Fairfax,  Tats,  is.  60. 

He,  kingly,  from  hit  state 
Imclind  not  ilium,  P.  /_ 

3.  To  be  favourably  disposed  to ;  to  feel 
desire  beginning. 

Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  lo  it,  or  no  ? 
—  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Of  rather  twavinn  muiv  U|>on  our  part,  Snsinwart. 
Tbeir  bnrts  ,ncUned  to  follow  Abitnelech. 

Judge*. 

To  iNCLl'SE-t  tl.  a. 

1.  To  give  a  tendency  or  direction  to  any 
place  or  state. 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumberous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  iiUlon,  P.  L. 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield ; 
Now  to  the  baron  fate  mruWj  the  field.  Pope. 

A  towering  structure  to  the  palace  join'd  ; 
To  this  his  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  mruVrf. 

Pope. 

%  To  turn  toward*  any  thing,  as  desirous 
"or  attentive. 

Iodine  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law. 

(hmmm  Prayer. 
Yc  hue*  not  meitnrrf  your  car  unto  me.  Jerem. 
But  that  from  us  aught  should  intend  to  heaven 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  inchne  bis  will, 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem,  yet  das  will  prayer. 

M*on,P.Z. 

3.  To  bend ;  to 


Whose  bunches  hanging  down  seem'd  to 
All  posters- by  to  unite  tlssir  luscious  wint 
And  did  themselves  into  their  lands  ii 
Ai  freely  offering  to  be  gatlwred. 

Spenstr,  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  54. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inctin'd, 


of. 


DnfU'n. 

incline.]  In 


As  to  tome  being 
Incli's'sr.*    n.  s.  [from 

dialling,  an  inclined  dial.   Diet,  of  Arts. 
To  Incli'p.  v.  a.  [i'h  and  clip.]  To  grasp ; 
to  enclose ;  to  surround. 

Whatc'cr  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inciips. 
Is  dune,  if  thou  wilt  Itave'L 

Stoktjieare,  Ant.  and  Cleap. 

To  Inclo'ister.t  v.  a.  [enclostrcr,  Fr. 
See  To  Encuhstbr.]    To  shut  up  iu  a 


Th.l' 


a  bcatifiek  face 

re  ihW  narrow  floor, 
all  hearts  before. 

Lotetnce'i  Luc.  p.  47. 

To  INCLO'SE.*  v.  a.  [Dr.  Johnson 
takes  no  notice  of  this  way  of  writing 
enclose;  which,  however,  in  very  com- 
mon ;  and  which  he  has  often  used  him- 
self; though  certainly  enclose  is  more* 
correct,  from  its  French  origin,  enclos.] 
To  part  from  things  or  grounds  common 
by  a  fence ;  to  surround ;  to  shut  in. 
See  To  Enclose. 
A  garden  inflated4  is  my  sister.    Cttnlic.  iv.  12. 

Inclo'ser.*  i».  s.   [from  inclose-]  One 
that  encloses.    See  Enclose*. 

A  most  unconscionable  imWraiul  impropriator. 

Dean  Martin,  I  Ml.  (1G62,)  p.  23. 

Inclo'sure.*    Sec  Enclosure. 
To  iNCLO'UD.f  v.  a.  [in  and  cloud.] 
darken ;  to  obscure. 
The  bearcat  on  everie  side  enctottded  be. 

Spenter,  rirgiTs 
In  their  thick  brauht, 
Raok  of  gross  diet,  .hall  we  be  indented, 
And  fore'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

To  IXCLU'DE,  -o.  a.  [includo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  inclose;  to  shut  in:  as,  the  shell 
includes  a  pearl. 

2.  To  comprise ;  to  comprehend. 

it  11 


To 


/rdevn. 

Tbe  marv*>Urxia  fable  luriurirs  whatever  is  att- 

jJCTTialuni!,  a;itl  r-.ix.-fiilljr  Hit*  Tn.isrliirii**,  uftliL'  tfuiK 

r«t«- 

Instead  of  enquiring  whether  he  be  a  man  of 
rirtuc,  the  question  it  only  whether  be  be  a 
or  a  lory ;  under  which  terms  all  good  and  ill 


Incli/sion.*  n  *.  [inclusio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  including. 
Inclusive,  adj.  [inclusif,  Fr.] 

1.  Inclosing;  encircling. 

O.  would  Uiat  the  usrhatiee  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  mutt  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  steel,  lo  scar  me  to  the  brain. 

Skakipeort,  Rick.  III. 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  number : 
as,  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  in- 
clusive; that  is,  both  Wednesday  antf 
Saturday  taken  into  the  number. 

I'll  tcarch  where  ev'ry  virtue  dwells 
From  courts  melusiae  down  lo  cell*.  Stri/I 

Inci.u'sivei-y.    adv.    [from  inclusive] 
The  thing  mentioned  reckoned  into  the 
See  Inclusive. 


Thus  much  i 

grow  th  of  tbe  common  law,  until  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  imiutiiitty.  Hole. 

All  articulation  is  made  within  the  ncudi, 
from  the  throat  to  tbe  lips  inclusively;  and  it 
diflerenred  partly  by  Uie  organs  used  ui  it,  and 
partly  by  the  manner  and  degree  of  articulating. 

To  Ixco'ach.*    See  To  EncoachT 
Ikcoa'ct.*  ]  adj.  lincoadtu,  Lat.]  Un- 
Incoa'cted.  J     constrained.     See  Co- 
acted.  Bullokar,  and  Coles. 

Incoagulable,  adj.  I  in  and  cvagulable.] 

Incapable  of  concretion. 
Ivcokxi'stence.  ».  s.  [in  and  coexistence.] 
The  quality  of  not  existing  together; 
non-association  of  existence.    An  un- 
usual word. 

Another  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance, 
which  srtt  us  more  remote  from  s  certain  know- 
ledge' of  lite  coeaulenre  or  mcoerutmce  of  dif- 
ferent ideas  in  the  same  subject,  is,  that  there  b 
no  discoverable  connection  betweeo  any  secondary 
ijusJjty  and  Ihosc  primary  qualities  it  depends  on. 


Inco'o.+  adv.  [corrupted  by  nu 
from  incognito,  Lat,  Dr.  Johi 
"  Some  words  are  hitherto  but  fairly 
split,  and  therefore  only  in  their  way  to 
perfection;  as  incog,  and  plcnipo:  but 
in  u  short  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
will  be  further  docked  to  ine,  and  plen." 
Tatler,  No.  23a]  Unknown ;  in  pri- 
vate. 

But  if  you're  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  upon  it,  las 'II  remain  inoig.  etdditon. 

INCO  GITABLE.*  adj.  [Lat,  incogila. 
bills.]    Untbought  of. 
The  most  fiagiuout,  incoptabU  fact. 

Dean  A  mj,  Serin.  5  -Voe  ICOfl,  p.  31. 

iNCo'c.iTANcy.t  n.  s.  [incogitantia,  Lat.] 
Want  of  thought. 

It  cannot  argue  any  want  of  judgement  in  tbe 
author,  but  roeer  incogilaney  only. 

Ferrand  on  Late  ileitmeh.  (16*0,)  p.  1 12. 

Which  action,  done  out  of  a  sudden  incogiiaiuy, 
nilglu  pass  lor  but  a  weakness. 


One  man's  fancies  ari 


Souti,  Serm. 
■  laws  to  succeed 


81 1. 
who 


afterward*  niitname  all  unobacquicusncss  to  their 
Mcugifenry  presumptioD.  Boyle. 

Kelt  lo  Uie  stupid  and  meetly  vegetable  stale  of 
incofiianty,  we  may  rank  partial  and  piece-meal 
eonuderalioii  Decay  of  Piety. 

Inco'gitant.*  adj.    \_ineogitans,  Latin.] 
Thoughtless  -,  inconsiderate. 

His  hrsi  example  sailb,  "  It  Is  a  just  Isw  that 
every  one  Khali  peaceably  enjoy  I  lit  estate  in  lands 
or  otherwise."  Does  thi*  law  attain  lo  no  good 
end  ?  Tin  bar  will  blush  at  this  most  ineo/ptant 
woodcock.  itibon,  Catatterum. 

Men  are  careless  and  rncogitanj.  and  slip  Into 
tbe  pit  of  destruction  before  they  are  aware. 

Goodman,  Wint.  Eo.  Can/.  P.  ii. 

Inco'oitaktly.*  adv.   [from  incogitant.] 
Without  consideration. 

Some  — do  not  impiudcmly  or  inragitantly 
refer  the  prayers  and  fasting  tu  the  nledictiou 
of  Paul  and  lternaba*. 

KnatchbvtTt  Annot.  Tr.  p.  146. 
Men  almost  as  often  rpeak  mcogitonUy,  as  they 
think  silently.   Borrow,  Serm.  on  St.  James  ill.  9. 

Ikco'gitative.  adj.    [in  and  cogitative-] 
Wanting  the  power  of  thought. 

lhirely  material  beings,   at  clippings  of  our 
bcaids,  and  srntible,  tluuking,  pttceitiiig  beings, 
we  will  call  togilalite 
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lxco'ONiTo.t  adv.  [incognitas,  Lat.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  We  borrow  the  term  from 
the  Italian  incognito;  the  great  men  of 
which  country  were  fond  of  travelling, 
or  walking  about,  in  disguise.]  In  a 
atate  of  concealment. 

'Twas  long  ngo 
Since  K'xis  come  down  meognil*.  Prior. 

The  prince  royal  of  Prussia  nine  thither  in- 
cognito. Totter,  No.  I*. 
He  designs  La  stay  there  incognito  a  few  doys. 

ih>.  Berkeley,  l*U.  to  T.  Prior,  (1713.) 

Incoherence.  •»  n>         Md  coherence^ 

1.  Want  of  cohesion;  looseness  of  material 
parts. 

If  plainer  \m  beaten  into  an  impalpable  powder, 
when  poured  out  U  will  emulate  a  liquor,  by  reason 
that  the  smallneat  and  incoherence  of  the  part*  do 
both  make  them  easy  to  be  put  into  motion,  and 
make*  the  pores  they  intercept  so  small,  that  they 
interrupt  not  the  unity  or  continuity  of  the  mass. 

Boyle. 

2,  Want  of  connection ;  incongruity ;  in- 
consequence of  argument ;  want  of  de- 
pendence of  one  part  upon  another. 

I  find  that  laying  the  Intermediate  ideal  naked 
in  their  due  order,  thews  the  tanikrrrncr  of  the 
argumentation*  hetter  than  syllogisms.  Locke. 

Inroherenee/i  in  matter,  and  suppositions  widi- 
otit  proofs,  pnt  handsomely  together,  are  apt  to 
pass  fot  strong  reason.  Locke. 

iMCOHE'RENT.f  adj.    [m  and  coherent.'] 

1.  Wanting  cohesion  ;  loose  ;  not  fixed  to 
each  other. 

Had  the  strata  of  stone  become  soli.-),  but  the 
matter  whereof  they  consist  continued  lax  and  m- 
eaaereiK,  they  had  consequently  been  as  pervious 
as  Ihoae  of  marie  or  gravel.  rr'mdWd. 

2.  Inconsequential ;  inconsistent ;  having 
no  dependence  of  one  part  upon  an- 
other. 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are 
asleep,  and  retain  the  memory  of  them  ;  but  how 
eitrsvagsnt  and  inenherrni  are  they,  and  bow 
little  conformable  to  the  perfection  of  a  rational 
being !  Locke. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  ;  not  agreeing. 
Two  incoherent  and  ineombioiog  di 


Iroct.  and  Vac.  of  Dir.  L  la 

Incohe'rently.  adv.  [front  incoherent.] 
Inconsistently  ;  inconsequentially. 

The  character  of  Euryrochus  is  die  imitation  of 
•  person  confounded  with  fears,  speaking  irra- 
tionally and  incoherently.  ^ 

Imcolu'mitv.+  «.  *.  [inco/MBiiii*,  Fr.  in- 
columitat,  Lat.]  Safety;  security.  A 
word  very  little  in  use. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
The  parliament  is  necessary  to.  assert  and 
preserve  the  national  rights  of  a  people,  with  the 
tmWumr/t/  and  welfare  of  a  country*.  HouvU. 

To  Inco'mber.*  See  To  Encumber,  and 
To  Incumber.  Barret  and  Sherwood 
write  it  incomber. 

To  Ihcombi'sk.*  v.  n.  [in  and  combine.'] 
To  differ ;  not  to  agree. 

To  sow  the  sorrow  of  man's  nativity  with  teed 
of  two  incoherent  and  tiuomfa'tune  dispositions. 

Milton,  Duel,  ami  Ditc.  ofDiv.  i.  10. 

Iscombustibi'lity.  n.  *.  [from  jncont- 
htttibie.]  The  quality  of  resisting  (ire 
so  that  it  cannot  consume. 

The  stone  in  the  Appennine*  is  remarkable  for 
its  shining  quality,  and  the  amianthus  for 
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INCOMBU  STIBLE,  adj.  [incombustible, 
Fr.  in  and  combustible.]  Not  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

It  agrees  in  this  common  quality  ascribed  onto 
both,  of  being  iuamhvaihlc,  and  not  cotisumsble 
by  fire.  ITitttu. 

Incombu'stiblesess.  n.  t.  [from  incom- 
bustible.] The  quality  of  not  being 
wasted  by  fire. 

1'NCOME.f  n.t.  [in  and  route.  Sax. 
incuman,  to  come  in,  to  enter.] 

1.  Revenue;  produce  of  any  thing. 

Thou  who  rrpincst  at  the  plenty  of  thy  neigh- 
bour, and  the  greatness  of  Ins  income*,  coimde r 
what  arc  frequently  the  dismal  consequences  of  all 
this.  SmlS. 

No  fields  aflord 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord. 

Drydm,  Geoeg. 

St.  Gaul  has  scarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it, 
and  little  or  no  income  but  what  arises  from  is* 
trade  t  the  great  support  of  this  little  state  is  ha 
linen  manufacture.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  imvasft  annexed  to 
some  few  of  Iter  preferments,  this  church  hath  in 
the  whole  little  to  subsist  on.  Atterbury. 

2.  Coming-in ;  admission ;  introduction. 
Not  now  in  use.  It  was  a  favourite  ex- 
pression in  Cromwell's  time. 

He  that  walks  up  unto  that  light,  and  improves 
that  strength,  which  Cod  hath  already  commu- 
nicated unto  him,  shall  have  more  abundant 
r'ncoesM  of  light  and  strength  from  God. 

Bp.  Rutt,  Ihse.  of  Truth,  f  17. 
Every  bomour  and  fantastkk  unaccountable 
motion  was,  by  some,  represented  as  the  work  of 
that  Spirit  to  which  they  were  most  opposite :  thus 
when  warm  snd  brisk  ssnguine  presented  a  cheer, 
ful  scene,  and  filled  the  imagination  with  pleasant 
dreams ;  these  were  divine  illapses,  the  joy*  and 
inevmet  of  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

GtanvUk,  Serm.  Mi.  p.  179. 
This  hath  been  commonly  experimented  by  the 
devolos  of  all  religions  i  for  even  among  the 
devoutcr  Turks  and  Heathen*  we  may  find  as 
notorious  instance*  of  those  morose*  and  enlarge- 
ments, s*  in  any  of  our  modern  histories  of  Chris- 
tian experiences. 

Seott,  Works,  ii.  129.  (edit.  1718.) 
Inco'ming.*  adj.  [from  income;  incuman, 
Sax.]    Coming  in. 

It  h  the  first  and  fundamental  interest  ef  the 
labourer,  that  the  fanner  should  have  a  full 
incoming  profit  on  the  product  of  bis  labour. 

Burke,  Thought)  and  Details  m  Scarcity. 

Incommensurable iTY.f  n.  s,  [from  in- 
commensurable.] The  state  of  one  thing 
with  respect  to  another,  wheo  they 
cannot  be  compared  by  any  common 

Mr.  W,  Warner  made  an  inverted  logsrith- 
micoll  table,  whereas  Bn>;K»'5  lable  (ill*  his  margin 
with  numbers,  encrrasing  hy  unites,  and  over- 
agoinst  them  sstts  their  logarithms,  which,  because 
of  inevmmentuevbuuy,  must  needs  be  either  abuti- 
dant  or  deficient.  Aubrey,  Anted.  U.  579. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  adj.  [French, 
from  in,  con,  and  menturaoilis,  Latin.] 
Not  to  be  reduced  to  any  measure  com- 
mon to  both  ;  not  to  be  measured  to- 
gether, such  as  that  the  proportion  of 
one  to  the  other  can  be  told. 

Our  disputations  about  vacuum  or  space,  m- 
eommenturohU  quantities,  the  infinite  divWbility 
of  matter,  snd  eternal  duration,  will  lead  us  to  are 
the  weakness  of  our  nature.  front. 

Incomme'nsuhate.  adj.  [in, con,  and 
sura,  Lat.]   Not  admitting  one  common 
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The  diagonal  line  and  side  of*  quadrate,  which, 
to  our  apprehajwian,  are  incomsnensnrotr,  are  yet 
commensurable  to  the  infinite  cxxcprrlieniinn  ef 
the  divine  intellect.  Afore. 

As  all  oilier  measures  of  time  are  reducible  to 


strictly  of  tbemsaive*  tncom menrurott  to 
,  for  civil  use,  measuring  the  greaser 
by  the  loss.  Holder  on  Tim*. 

If  the  year  comprehend  days,  it  is  but  as  any 
greater  apace  of  time  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
s  lew,  though  the  Ins  ipacc  be  incommensurate  to 
the  greater.  Holder  on  Time. 

Incommi'xtdbe."  ii.  s.    [in  and  commix- 
ture.]   The  state  of  being  unmixed. 

In  what  parity  and  iwrjosvsstxfairv  the  language 
of  that  people  stood,  which  were  casually  dis- 
covered in  the  heart  of  Spain,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Castile,  no  lunster  a^o  than  in  the  time  of 
Duke  D' Alva,  we  have  not  met  with  a  good 
account  farther  than  that  their   words  were 


Sir  T.  Drown,  MUeM.  p.  135. 

To  INCOMMOD ATE.T  ]  v.  a.  [incrm- 
To  INCOMMO  DE.       J     modo,  Lat. 
incommoder,  Fr.]   To  be  inconvenient 
to :  to  hinder  or  embarrass  without  very 
great  Injury. 

Neither  know  I  whether  is  more  hard  to 
manage  of  lbs  two ;  a  dejected  estate,  or  pros- 
perous j  whether  w»  may  be  more  rncomm,<lairf 
with  a  lesty  bone,  or  with  a  tired  one. 

Bp.  Hall  of  Omientatim,  I  8. 
Temporal  pressures  and  adversities— may  some- 
times incommode  die  man,  yet  can  never  reach  thr 
saint  ;  and,  though  they  break  the  casket,  can 
never  come  at  the  jewel.  South,  Serm.  vi.  134, 
A  gnat  planted  upon  the  horn  of  a  bull,  begged 
the  bull's  pardon ;  but  rather  than  inetmnette  ye, 
ssys  be,  I'll  remove.  V Btirumn. 

Although  they  sometimes  molest  and  incommode 
the  inhabitants,  yet  the  agent,  whereby  both  the 
one  and  the  other  is  effected,  is  of  that  indis- 


Incommoda'tion.*  »t.  i.  [from 
modate.]  Inconvenience. 

What  meommodation  is  that,  after  the 
active  beat  of  the  sun  in  the  dsy-time,  to  have  the 
variety  of  the  more  mild  beams  of  the  moon. 

Annot.  on  GUmvtUe,  the.  (1683,)  p.  115. 

Incommo'dement.*  it.  /.  [from  incom- 
mode.] Inconvenience. 

I  persisted  in  my  ordinary  course  of  living  and 
buaincfct,  though  with  severe  nttsmsierfessfiit. 

Clieyne,  £ng.  Mdmty,  (1733,)  p.  315. 

Ikcommo'dious.  adj.  Uncommodus,  Lat.] 
Inconvenient;  vexatious  without  great 
mischief. 

Things  of  general  benefit  for  in  this  world  what 
is  so  perfect  that  no  inconvenience  doth  ever 
follow  it  ?  may  by  some  accident  be  tncMitm'j-Umt 
to  a  few.  _  Hooker. 

Men's  intentions  in  speaking  are  10  be  under- 
stood, without  frequent  explanations  snd  narc**- 
modutii  interruptions.  Locke. 

Incommo'diously.T  adv.  [from  incom- 
modious.] Inconveniently  ;  not  at  ease. 

I  told  bow  myself  hsd  stood  so  ineommodi^ly 
by  means  uf  tlse  g  rest  ptvss,  as  I  heard  it  not  well. 
Ihrmgpm,  Br.  View  of  the  Ch.  (IG53,)  p.  19a 

Incommo'diousness.  n.  s.    [from  in«oisj- 
modious.]  Liconvenience. 
Diatsm,  disorders,  snd  the  weossnsooWnsrai  of 
with  happiness. 


Incommo'dity.  it.  s.    [incommoditi,  Fr. 

Lat.]     Inconvenience ; 


trouble. 
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your  opinion,  what  k*mmt>ht>r  von 
have  conceived  to  he  in  the  common  law,  which  I 
would  have  thought  most  free  from  nil  «uch 
dislike. 

If  iroo  can  he  incorporated  with  fliot  or  Mod* 
without  out  groat  charge,  or  oilier  inemm- 
mvdity,  tlie  flh-apm-M  doth  make  the  compound 
stuff  profitable.  Barm. 

By  eorialderiiur  the  region  and  the  winds,  one 
might  ao  ca*t  the  room,  which  ■hall  moat  need 
fire,  that  be  should  little  fear  the  tNeommmtty  of 
amoak.  Ifelton,  ArcMlteturt. 

IyCOMMCNICABl'LITY.+    It.  S.     [from  itt- 

communicablc.]  The  quality  of  not  being 
impartible. 

The  Uiormamnirootitfy  of  thi«  peace  with  many 
out  of  bis  church.  Haiti,  Rem.  p.  181. 

INCOMMUNICABLE,  adj.  [incommu- 
nicable, Fr.  in  and  contrntmtcaoVcT.] 

1.  Not  impartible;  not  to  be  made  the 
common  right,  property,  or  quality  of 
more  than  one. 

Ttiey  cannot  ask  more  than  I  can  give,  may  I 
but  reserve  to  myself  the  lacawsaswrwaMr  jewel  of 
my  conscience,  i'txg  Chnrlri. 

Light  without  darkness  is  the  utarmmumcaNe 
claim  of  him  dial  dwells  in  JirIii  inaccessible. 

GferuaUc. 

It  was  agreed  on  both  aides,  that  there  waa  one 
supreme  excellency,  which  waa  irwvatmuaunafc  to 
any  creature.  StUllngJIert. 

2.  Not  to  be  expressed  ;  not  to  be  told. 

Neither  did  be  treat  them  with  these  pecu- 
liarities of  favour  in  the  catraordluary  discoreriea 
of  the  goapel  only,  but  also  of  those  inconimav- 
ni-tsMr  revdations  of  the  diTine  lore,  in  reverence 
to  their  own  peraonal  interest  in  it.  South. 

Ikcommu'nicablbnebs.*  n.  s.  [from  in- 
communicable.] The  state  or  quality  of 
not  being  impartible. 

As  by  honouring  him,  we  acknowledge  him 
Gtd,  ao  by  the  wcommuwaKttneu  of  honour  we 
acknowledge  him  one  God, 

Mr  tie  y  Ape*.  »f  the  Lot.  Timer,  p.  33. 

Ixcommu'micably.  adv.  [from  incommu- 
nicable,} In  a  manner  not  to  be  im- 
parted or  communicated. 

To  annihilate  it  both  in  reason,  and  by  the  con- 
tent of  divines,  as  iiscemsturrsrvtWy  the  effect  of  a 
power  divine,  and  above  nature,  aa  is  creation  | 
iutclf.  Hakfiritt  on  PrvMtnct. 

Ixcommu'nicatkd.*  adj.  [in  and  com- 
municated.}   Not  imparled. 

Excellencies,  ao  far  a*  we  know,  tWomiMinamtrd 
to  any  creature.   Mere,  Aniid.  against  liaL  ch.  3. 

Iscommu'nicatinc.  adj.    [in  and  com 
municating.}    Having  no 
with  each  other. 

►drains**, 
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iruu^c^L^mpou'nd  bodieaf  wlou^  Ucbto' 
other  four  dements  might  be  variously  Mended 
but  would  remain  mcimpacted.  Boyir 

INCO  MPARABLE,  adj.  [incomparable, 
Fr.  in  and  comparable.}  Excellent  above 
compare;  excellent  beyond  all  com- 
petition. 

My  beart  would  not  suffer  me  to  omit  any 
occasion,  whereby  I  might  make  the  rncmuanuVr 
Pamela  see  how  much  eatraordiuary  devotion 
I  bore  to  her  service.  Sidney. 

A  moat  iaamparaUe  man,  breaih'd  aa  it  were 
To  an  untirable  and  cootinuate  goodness. 

Sjwktptmt,  Timers. 
Her  words  <io  she  w  her  wit  inconparatle. 

AraUpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

Now  this  vnA-i. 
Was  cried  rncosn^nmavV,  and  th'  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.    Shakq:  Hen.  VUI. 

If  I  could  leave  this  argument  of  your  incom- 
ptiraUe  beauly,  I  might  turn  to  one  which  would 
equally  oppress  me  with  its  greatness.  Dryden. 

Inco'mparablkness.*  n.  s.  [from  incom- 
parable.'} Excellence  beyond  compa- 
rison ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
comparable. Scott. 
Impo'mpa r ably.  adv.  [from  incomparable.'] 
I.  Beyond  comparison  ;  without  compe- 
tition. 

A  founder  it  bad,  whom  I  think  incomparably 
the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  church  did 
enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him.       H  *Jcrr. 

Self-preservation  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily 
to  undergo  any  leas  evil,  to  secure  himself  but 
Iran  the  |>roL»Lility  of  an  evil. 
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either  in  {Mansion  or  extension :  bat  the 
of  enj-  multitude  to  be  infinite. 


The  i 

6ife»-  Hammond,  W,,  iv.  604. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  adj.  (»*. 
Fr.  rather  incompatible,  as  it  is  i 
written  ;  in  and  competo,  Lat.] 
1.  Inconsistent  with  something  else ; 
as  cannot  subsist  or  cannot  be  possessed 
together  with  something  else :  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  tw'M. 

Fortune  and  love  have  ever  been  so  MCaatnoisiar, 
dart  it  is  no  wonder,  madam,  if,  having  had  so 
tnudi  of  the  one  for  you,  I  have  ever  found  io 
link  of  the  other  for  myaelf.  Suckling. 

May  not  the  outward  expressions  of  love  fo 
many  good  Christiana  be  greater  to  some  other 
object  limn  to  God?  Or  is  this 
the  sincerity  of  the  love  of  God?  Hnmm<m,l. 

We  know  those  colours  which  have  a  friendship 
^•h^ss**  other,  and  those  which  are  riscrnnpofsMr, 


ng  together  those  colours  of  which  vre 
would  make  trial.  lirydm. 

Senac  I  have  proved  to  be  mcem/«rsWe  irui 
mere  bodies 


and  elalKirate  tenon-.. 


would  ensue,  if  the  administration  waa  by  several 
or  by  provincial  eatabusb- 
HaJd,  Cesastira  Lam. 

INCOMMUTABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  cow- 
mutable.']  Unchangeable;  not  subject 
.  to  change.  Bullokar. 

Iscommutabi'lity.*  n.s.  [from  incom- 
mutable.'] The  slate  or  quality  of  being 
uucbangcablc. 

This  order,  by  its  own  incamnulabUity,  keeps 
all  things  mutable  within  their  several  ranks  and 
conditions,  which  otherwise  would  run  into  con- 
fusion.   7Vimaf.  ofBaetkiui,  (Oxf.  1674,)  p.  187. 

Iscompa'ct.     f  adj.  [in  and  compact.] 
Jkcompa'cted.  J    Not  joined  ;  not  co- 
hering. 
vol.  it. 


2.  Excellently  ■  to  the  high 
low  phrase. 

There  are  the  heads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Faustinas,  and  Marcus  Aureliua,  all  incomparably 
**'!  cut.  Addinm  on  Imfy. 

IncompaJreti.*  adj.    [in  and  compared.} 
Unmatched ;  peerless. 

That  Mnuluan  poet's  incmporrd  spirit. 
Whose  girtand  now  ia  set  in  highest  place. 

Sprtmr,  Smn.  to  Sir  F.  iratamgkam. 

Ixcompa'ssion.*  n.  t.  [in  and  compattion.] 
Want  of  compassion  or  pity. 

We  are  full  of  inoMn/iarjum  .•  —  we  have  little 
feliow.fceling  of  thear  grieta. 

Bp-  ArtMtrrasst'i  Serm.  (1681,)  p.  led. 
INCOMPA'SSIONATE.f  adj.    [in  and 
compassionate.}    Void  of  pity;  void  of 
tenderness.  Sbencood. 

Perhaps  the  aea  to  my  afflicted  state 
Will  prove  than  her  leas  incsen/saatteisofe. 

WrrAatnss't  lydia,  (Paemt,  16JI.) 

Imcompa'ssionately.*  adv.  [Tromincom- 
passionate]  Without  pity  or  compassion. 
Incompa'ssioxatknksb.*  n.  s.   [from  in. 
compassionate.}    Want  of  tenderness  or 

incDrsuiomonorVrirn  of  other  great  mm 
which  were  merciless,  cruel,  and  hard-hearted. 

Granger  m  F.etltt.  (1631,)  p.  94. 

IsjcoMPATiBi'LiTY.t  n.  i.  [incompatibiliti, 
Fr.  properly  incompctibility,  in  and  Com- 
peto, Lat.  And  accordingly  Hammond 
writes  it  incompetibiliti/.}  Inconsistency 
of  one  thing  with  another. 

He  overcame  that  natural  risr«m/«/sesurw,  which 
hath  been  noted  between  the  vulgar  and  the  to- 
vsvajgn  favour.  WMtm. 
The  reason  of  the  stress  rest 
of  excess  of  on. 


proved  to  be  incem/iofsWe  _ 
those  of  u>  roost  compound 
>  Bentietf. 

—  it  is  used  sometimes  with  to. 

The  repugnancy  of  infinitude  ia  cnually  i,fcom- 
petialc  la  continued  or  successive  motion,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  inctn 
siv,  with  InSnitudc. 

Ikcompa'tibly.  adv. 


of  things  tucccs. 

Halt. 

[for  incompetibly, 
]  Inconsistently. 
[incompetence,  Fr. 
from  incompetent.]    Inability;  want  of 
adequate  ability  or  qualification. 

Our  not  bang  able  to  discern  the  motion  of  • 
shadow  of  a  diakplete,  or  that  of  the  index  upon  a 
clock,  ought  to  nsake  ua  sensible  of  the  iisreas- 
IKtrnry  of  our  eyes  to  discern  aume  motions  of 
isatuzal  bodies  incompambly  slower  than  these. 

Beyle. 

INCO  MPETENT,  adi.  [in  and  competent.} 
Not  suitable  ;  not  adequate ;  not  propor- 
tionate. In  the  civil  law  it  denotes  some 
defect  of  right  to  do  any  thing. 

Richard  Hi.  bad  a  resolution,  out  of  haired  to 
his  bretluren,  to  disable  their  issues,  upon  false  and 
iarompclexl  pretexts,  the  one  of  attainder,  the  oi  Iter 
of  lilrgiu'maiion.  Boom. 

Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man,  nor  docs 
every  infirmity  make  one  unable  lo  discern,  or 
meemisacnt  to  reprove  the  grosser  faults  of  others. 

Gov.  afihe  Toufat. 

I  thank  you  for  the  commission  you  have  given 
me :  how  I  have  aemiiited  myself  of  it,  roust  be 
left  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  in  spigot  of  any 
protestation  which  I  can  enter  against  the  present 
aa  incampHertl  or  corrupt  judges.  Jrrydtn. 

Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  pans,  are  not 
uSernmlrasoam/Werst  judges  of  sacrvd  things.  Dryd. 

An  coual  auractionort  all  aides  or  all  matter,  is 
just  equal  lo  no  attraction  at  all ;  and  Ivy  tliis 
mcaits  all  the  motion  in  the  universe  must  proceed 
from  external  impube  alone,  which  ia  an  uicvaa- 
praYnt  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  world.  BtnUty. 

Inco'mpetently.  adv.  [from  incompetent.} 

Unsuitably ;  unduly. 
INCOMPLETE,  adj.  [i„  and  complete.} 
Not  perfect ;  not  hnished. 

It  plcarteUi  him  in  mercy  lo  account  himself  in- 
compter,  and  maimed  without  us.  Honicr. 

In  imcompUu  ideas  we  are  apt  to  impose  on 
ourselves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  especially 
where  they  have  particular  and  familiar  names. 

Lockt. 

Iscomplb'tbhsss.+  n.s.  [from incomplete.] 

i  r._.ion  .  unfinil)hcd  r   ' 
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He  — 

""'"'"ira/ots  Dot*,  and  Due.  To  Ike  tori. 

The  iMumylrttntis  of  our  scraphiek  lover  •  bap 
pin.-w,  in  his  fruition*,  proceeds  not  from  their 
want  of  .aiiafcctorUiess,  bul  or  an  tatir*  possession. 

Incomplb'x.*  adj.   [in  and  complex ;  in- 
complete. Fr.]     Complicated  :  opposed 


to  simple 

Othcvwiae  l( 
pier  thing  (as 


unintelligible,  bow  any  incem- 
y  speak)  can  be  tbe  complete  or 
....  object  of  belief .  iftirresr,  rTer+i  ii.  « . 

Incompliance,  n.s.  [in  and  compliance] 
1.  Untractableness  ;     impracticableness ; 

contradictious  temper. 

Self-conceit  produce*  peeviibnese  end  Imam- 

phance  of  humour  in  tlirogs  lawful  and  indifferent. 


2.  Refusal  of  compliance. 

Consider  tbe  rul  disproportion 
wont  inconveniences  tb»t 
plumt*  with  men,  and  the  eternal 
an  offended  God. 
iNCOMPo'sED.t  adj.    [in  and 
Disturbed;  discomposed; 
Not  much  used,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing 
only  the  example  from  Howell.  Two 
of  our  bo»t  poets  have  finely  employed 
the  word. 

they  are  in  their  trtm- 
tuler  of  their  young 

one,.  t  «••»"• 

Thus  Satan ;  and  bin)  thu*  the  anarch  old. 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  Uitonuw'd, 
Aoswcr'd.  Mum.  P.  L.  n.  989. 


Stan  th.t  seem  to  roll 
Svacvi  memm} irtkennUr.  UUlan,  P.  l~ 

One  thing  mora  U  tnamfnheniOU  in  this  mat- 1 
tjr.  Locke. 

The  laws  of  vegetation,  and  propagation  are  tbe 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  God,  and  may  mj  in  roan- 
rwn  iacomprrflrniiMr  to  our  imagination*.  Bailey- 

2.  Not  to  be  contained.    Not  now  used. 

Presence  every  where  t»  the  sequel  of  an  infi- 
nite and  intomprrhnnbb-  substance  I  for  what  can 
be  every  where  but  that  which  can  no  where  Ik 
comprehended  ? 
lKC0MPREHK'NSIBI.KNKa8.  II.  t.     [from  IB- 

comprehensible.]  TJncoiiceivablenesa. 

1  might  argue  from  God'a  incumprrhtnaMmru 
if  we  could  believe  notl ling  but  wliat  we  bare  ideas 
of.  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  belie™  Cod 
it  incomprehensible.  Wattt- 
Incomprehensibly,  adv.  [from  incompre- 
hensible.] In  a  manner  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. ,  , 

We  cannot  but  be  tenured  thai  the  God,  of 
an  all  thing*,  la  incomrne- 
i.arte. 

Ikcompbbhk'nsiom.*  i».  *.  [»'»  and  compre- 
hension.}   Want  of  comprehension. 
Those  roam  and  ineemiirckenMont. 

Tincen,  Adv.  of  Learn.  B.  9. 

[KcoMPREHK'Ksive.»  adj.  [in  and  compre- 
hensive.]   Not  extensive. 

A  anal  utcampretirnswe  and  inaccurate  title : 
for  this  edition,  the  leal  and  the  best,  contain,  the 
three  Bra  »  well  as  tbe  three  but  book*. 

r«rte»,  Uitt.  Eng.  " 


of 
wrae- 


Patl.  IT.  4. 


INCOMPRESSIBLE,  adf.  Uncompres- 
sible,  Fr.  in  and  compressible.]  Not  ca- 
n«r,lr.  of  heinir  coinoressed  into  less 


mi,  of  bonnrt  front, 
i  tacomiws's1  be  shake*.    Thornton,  Summer. 
Ikcompossibi'mty.  n.*.  [from  incompos- 
sible.]    Quality  of  being  not  possible 
but  by  tl>c  negation  or  destruction 
something  ;  inconsistency  ra- 
ttling. 

Tlie  inanifoldiwOTnjwitiWairjand  lubricities  of 
matter  cannot  hare  tbe  some  nine*  in  any  modi- 
fication. Morr- 

Though  die  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be  equally 
incompetihl*  to  continued  or  successive  motion, 
and  depend,  upon  the  mcomfMuntMy  of  the  very 
natura  of  things  successive  or  extensive  with  infi- 
r.ituile,  yet  that  riscoeifwardiWy  ■»  more  conspicu- 
ou«  in  discrete  quantity,  that  arrseia  from  indi- 
viduals .ibvjuly  actually  distinguubed. 

■Halt,  Orif.  of  Mankind. 

INCOMPO'SSIBLE.  adj.  {in,  con,  and 
possible.]  Not  possible  together;  not 
possible  but  by  the  negation  of  some- 
thing else. 

IjfCOMPREHESSiBi'i-iTY.t  h.  *.  [inevmpre- 
hensibilite,  Fr.  from  incomprehensible.] 
Unconceivableness ;  superiority  to  hu 
man  understanding. 

The  constant,  unlrersal  sense  of  all  antiquity 
unanimously  confessing  an  iiuvm/ireAraJsfttfife  in 
many  of  the'  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

&mth,  Serm.  iii.  817. 
The  plea  of  difficulty,  and  even  inct 
jsnihiy,  may  be  urged 

/>^M  >r  White'*  Serm.  Nates,  p.  x. 
IxcoMPttKUE'ssiBLE.  adj.  [inenmprehen- 
tible,  Fr.  in  and  comprehensible.] 
Not  to  be  conceived ;  not  to  be  fully 
understood. 

lib  precepts  lend  to  tbe  improving  and  per- 
fecting die  most  valuable  part  of  us  and  annexing 
i«i.»i;wAoMiHe  rewards  as  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory. 


pable  of  being  compressed 
space 

Hardness  Is  tbe  reason  why  water  is  ineampm- 
title,  when  the  air  lodged  in  it  is  exhausted. 

Caejnsr 

Ikcompremibi'mty.  n.  s.   [from  incom 
prettible.]    Incapacity  to  be  squeezed 
into  less  room. 
Iscosco'kriso.  adj.  [in  and  concur.  J  Not 
concurring. 

Tbey  derive  effects  not  only 
causes,  but  things  devoid  of  all 

Brown,  t'ulg-Ert. 

lNCOXce'ALABi-E.  adj.    [in  and  coitefa/O 
Not  to  be  hid  ;  not  to  be  kept  secret. 

Tbe  tMM*ceateiU*  irop«r«lions  of  ourselves  will 


1. 


MVooWaMr  iroperr«-tions  ofouru-lv^ 

^  of  earth.™"™1     Brawn,  K»/g.  nr. 

INCONCEIVABLE,  adj.  [inconcevable, 
Fr.  in  and  conceivable.]  Iucomprehen- 
;  not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 

Such  are  Christ's  promises,  divine  ineanceuaUe 
promises;  a  bliss  to  be  eiyoyed  to  all  eternity, 
and  that  by  way  of  return  for  a  weak  obedience  of 
some  few  years.  Hamxvitt 
It  is  iaooiscwrtiMr  to  me,  that  a  »piniu»i  *u)> 
stsnce  should  represent  an  extended  agure.  Locke- 
How  two  ether*  ran  be  diffused  through  all 
space,  one  of  which  acts  upon  the  other,  and  by 
consequence  is  reacted  upon  without  retardiug. 
ahstiering,  dispersing,  and  confounding  one  an- 
other's motions,  is  inro^uYtwnVe.  ATearfen,  Qpnc**. 

Iscosce'ivableness.*  n.s.  [from  incoii 
ceivable.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable. 

If  any  of  these  ways  of  attaining  salvation  seem 
to  some  men  inconceivable,  this  very  tncvnceivaNt 
neit  is  thought  by  others  a  pnrper  character  to  set 
out  all  far  mysteries. 

Bretint,  Saul  and  San.  at  Fndor,  p.  6. 

"  s  known,  there  is  :io 


ably  make  a  wis*  and 
question  the  truth  of  a  well  i 
merely  upon  tlisl  account. 

Clarke.  End.  of  Xalvral  and  Rev.  Belixan. 
Isooricu'lVABtY.  orfti.  [from  inconceivable.] 
In  a  manner  beyond  comprehension ;  to 
a  degree  beyond  human  comprehension. 

Dues  that  man  lake  a  rational  course  to  preserve 
himself,  who  refuses  the  endurance  of  those  lesser 
troubles  to  secure  himself  from  a  condition  in- 
rertraioAfy  more  iniwrable  ?  Sontk. 

Ikconck'ptible.  adj.  [in  and  concept iblc ; 
conccptut,  Lut.]  Not  to  be  conceived ; 
incomprehensible ;    inconceivable.  A 

word  not  used. 

It  is  inconetjuUkte  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  Uie  shuck  of  an  eternal  duration  sviihout 
corruption,  Jiould  afttr  be  corrupletL 

Hake,  Orif.  of  Uenliiul. 

Incoxci'nnitt.*  n. «.  [Lat.i»c»w«»it»<a..] 
Unaptness  ;  unsuiUbleneas  ;  dispropor- 
tion. Bullokar. 

Such  ia  the  incaneinnitg  and  insignificancy  of 
Grotiu»'«  intsrpretlng  of  I  he  six  scsii  •  which  is 
quite  otherwise  in  Mr.  Mede. 

JWerr,  Hfesl.  of  Gait.  (1660.)  p.  184. 

Ikcoxclu'dent.  adj.  [in  and  concludcns, 
Lat.]    Inferring  no  consequence. 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  tlieintvlves  as  being 
false,  various  contrariaut,  single,  mcancludent. 

JyUffe,  Jlaravgen. 

INCONCLU'DING.-  part.  adj.  [in  and 
conclude.]  Exhibiting  no  powerful  ar- 
gument; inferring  no  consequence. 

Those,  which  in  after  ages  first  denied  it,  (tbe 
of  the  world,)  made  use  of  very  frivolous 
iug  arguments,  grounding  their  new 
weak  foundations 

Pearmi  an  Ike  Creed,  Art.  i. 

Iscosci.t;'siVE.t  adj.  [in  and  conclusive.] 
Not  enforcing  any  determination  of  the 
mind  ;  not  exhibiting  cogent  evidence. 

Tbe  lines  in  which  Lucretius  (B.  4.  S23.]  pro- 
poses this  objection,  an  as  unphilosopliical  and 
neviteJusire,  as  they  an  biglily  pathetic  and  poeti- 
cal. Dr.  Worsen,  Eu.  m  Pope. 

Is'CONCLu'sivBi-Y.at/v.  [from  inconf/irw't*.] 
Without  any  such  evidence  as  deter- 
mines the  understanding. 
Ikconclu'sivkness.  n.s.    [from  inconclu- 
sive.]   Want  of  rational  cogency. 

A  man,  unskilful  in  syllogism,  at  first  hearing, 
could  perceive  the  weakness  and  inevnchi mow** 
of  a  long,  artificial,  and  plausible  discourse,  wbcre- 


1  adj.  [in  and  co 
INCONCO'CTED.  (  Unripcned; 


INCONCO'CT. 
JCONCO'CTI 
ture;  not  fully  digested. 
While  the  l»dy,  to  be  converter!  m«l 


too  strong  for  tbe  rnvcknt  tlrat  should  convert  it, 
it  is  all  that  while  crude  and  nacmfeff  j  and  the 
process  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  inconcoction. 

Aaron,  .Vol  Hut. 
I  understand,  remember,  and  reason  better  in 
my  riper  years  than  when  I  was  a  child,  and  lasd 
my  o»c<inii:-al         lest  digevtd  and  mnmcorttrf. 

Hale,  Orig.  ofUauJcuui. 

iNCOKCO'CTior,-.  n.  *.  [from  inconcod.]  The 
state  of  being  indigested ;  unripeness ; 
immaturity. 

The  middle  action,  which  produced!  such  im- 
perfect bodies,  is  My  called  inquinouon,  or  mavn- 
eoctian,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefuction. 

Batten,  A'af.  Hist. 
While  die  body,  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is 
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it  is  all 


is  to  be  ailed  crudity 


Inconcu'ssible.*  adj.  rj. 
Incapable  of  being  shaken. 

Peart'  consummated  in  immutable,  iMmeutnbte, 
and  indeficient  delectation. 

Reynoht,  Warki,  p.  1 107. 

Ijtco'NDiTB.t  [inconditus,  Lat.]  Ir- 

regular; rude;  unpolished. 

They  —  use  inarticulate,  inc&ndUe  voices, 
speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  Ac. 

Button,  Anal,  of  UH.  f.  196. 
Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  mceneto  rhymes  with  suiting  notes. 
And  quaver  inharmonious.  Philipt. 
Ixcondi'tjosial.  adj.  [in  and  conditional.] 
Having  no  exception,  limitation,  or  sti- 
pulation. 
From  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualifi 

Ihcondi'tionatk.  adj.  [in  and  condition.] 
Not  limited  ;  not  restrained  by  any  con- 
ditions; absolute. 

They  ascribe  to  God,  in  relation  to  every  man, 
an  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  incowtitionate  decree 
of  election  or  reprobation.  Boyle. 

Ikcokfo'kmabi,k.*  adj.  [in  and  conform.] 
Not  complying  with  the  practice  of 
others,  or  with  established  rules. 

Two  lecturers  they  round  obstinately  inemfvrm- 
aili  to  lb*  king's  directions, 


,_*■»  I. if. ■  ,  f  Atp  laud,  1671 ,  p.  190. 

iKCOSFO'BMiTT.f  »•  *•  [in  and  conformity.] 
1.  In  compliance  with  the  practice  of 


INC 

'  contrary;  of  which  the  Apostle  snttb 
vii.  so.  «<  Bui  if  I  do  that  1  would 
not,  it  u  no  more  I  that  do  it.  but  slo  that  dwelled) 
in  roe. "      Skttfmft  Learned  Ducounn,  p.  1 90. 
Inconcbu'ity.  n.  s.  [incongruity  Fr.  from 

incongruous.] 
1.  Unsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  another. 

The  fathers  make  use  of  this  acknowledgment 

of  the  iruwutrtii/y  of  images  to  the  Deity,  from 
thence  to  prove  the  ' 
Ihcro. 


of  the  worship  of* 
Stillingjteet. 

inconsequence ;  absurd- 


We  have  thought  their  opinion  to  be,  that  utter 
wscefl/brsntfy  with  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  an 
extremity  whereonto  we  should  be  drawn  for  a  l 
time,  but  the  very  mediocrity  itself,  wherein  tbey  I 
meant  we  should  ever  continue.  Hooker. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  reli- 
gion. 

Mr.  Buckley  m  sent  to  the  bieh  commission  for 
muzmfirmity.  Ah,<.  Laud  to  I'.  C*.  /.  Hi*,  p.  531. 

INCONFU'SED.*  adj.  [inconfutus,  Lai.] 
Not  confused ;  distinct. 

All  the  curious  diversity  of  articulate  sounds  of 
the  voice  of  roan,  or  birds  «'»  enter  •■«>  a  small 

Hi*,  ii  198. 

t.  *.  [m  and  confution.] 
Not  used. 

The  cause  of  the  confusion  in  sounds,  and  the 
inconfuMon  in  species  visible,  is,  for  that  the  sight 
worketh  in  right  lines,  and  so  there  can  be  no  coin- 
cidence in  the  eye ;  but  sounds  that  move  in  oblique 

turb  the  one  the  other.  Sacan 

Ikcoxok'lable.*  adj.  [in  and  congehble.] 
Not  to  be  frozen.  Cocieram. 

INCO  NGRUENCE,  n.  t.  [in  and  congru- 
ence.] Unsuitableness  ;  want  of  adapt- 
ation. 

Humidity  is  but  relative,  and  depends  upon  the 
r  of  the  component  par. 
.  of  the  bodies  it 
Boyle. 

Ijico'KORUBiiT.*  adj.  [in  and  congruent  ] 
Unsuitable;  unfit;  inconsistent. 

It  will  be  not  inetngrutnt  to  our  matter,  to  shew* 
what  profile  may  be  taken  by  the  diligent*  read- 
ing* of  aunctent  poets.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  tree,  fol.  43. 

As  Christ's  spirit  and  grace  gives  such  power  to 
go  beyond  lb*  precepts ;  so  it  is  not  mcew/rrurnf 
that  it  should  so  modify  sins  in  his  members  to 
"  I  and  not  kilUng,  in  reg 


2.  Inconsistency; 
ity;  impropriety. 

To  avoid  absurdities  and  iflcongrtfu'ir',  is  the 
Mm*  law  established  for  both  arts :  the  painter  is 
not  lo  paint  a  cloud  al  the  bottom  of  a  picture, 
nor  the  poet  to  place  what  is  proper  lo  the  end  in 
the  beginning  of  a  poem.  Dryden. 

Disagreement  of  parts ;  want  of  sym- 
metry. 

She,  whom  after  what  form  toe'er  we  ace, 
Is  discord  and  rude  incongruity  i 
She,  ah*  is  dead,  she's  dead.  Dvnne. 

Inco'noruous.  adj.  [incongru,  Fr.;  in  and 
congruout.] 

Unsuitable ;  not  fitting. 
Wiser  heathens  condemned  the  worship  of  God, 
as  incimgruout  to  a  divine  nature,  and  a  disparage- 
ment to  the  Deity.  Stiilinjrfleet. 
Inconsistent ;  absurd. 
Inco'noruoosly.t  adv.  [from  incongru- 
out.]    Improperly  ;  unfitly. 

Hsving  little  to  salve  the  irregularity  of  the 
construction,  but  by  saying,  that  Luke  varied  his 
form  of  speech  ;  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  be  writ  ut- 
om^rst^ujVy ;  when,  in  truth,  lie  is  acknowledged 
by  all  expositors  too  knowing  in  the  Greek  to  com- 
mit such  a  solecism.  A'natchkull,  Annot.  TV.  p.  56. 

Inconnk'xkdly.  adv.  [in  and  eonnex.] 
Without  any  connexion  or  dependance. 
Little  used. 

Others  ascribed  hereto,  as  a  cause,  what  perhaps 
t>ut  casually  or  inctnnmdly  •uccceda. 

Brvnm,  Full.  Err. 

INCONNE'XION*  n.  ..  [in  and  con- 
nexion.]    Want  of  connexion,  or  just  re- 


need  we  any  better  or  other  proof  of  the 
est  of  this  vow  with  holy  orders,  than  that 
of  their  own  Dotni  nicus  k  Soto. 

Bp.  Halt,  If  am.  of  tie  Starr.  Clergy,  p.  10. 

Inco'vsciokablb.  adj.  [in  and  contcion- 
able.]  Void  of  the  sense  of  good  and 
evil;  without  influence  of  conscience. 
Not  used. 

So  inconmrtonnble  are  these  common  people,  and 
so  little  feeling  have  they  of  God,  or  their  own 
seals'  good.  Spenser  an  Ireland. 

INCO  NSEQUENCE.-.*,  [inconsequence, 
Fr. ;  incontequentia,  Lat.]  Inconclusive- 
ness;  want  of  just  inference. 

ofit « uJou^^d.^ 

Ikco'ssequext.  adj.  [in  and  consequent, 
Lat.]  Without  just  conclusion  ;  with- 
out regular  inference. 

The  ground  be  assumes  is  unsound,  and  his  il- 
lation from  thence  deduced  iiuxmseauent. 

HakewiUon  Providence. 

Men  rest  not  in  false  apprehensions,  without 
absurd  and  inconjeouenl  deductions  from  fallacious 
foundations,  and  misapprehended  mediums,  erect- 
ing conclusions  no  way  inferrible  from  their  pre- 
mises. Brou-n.  Vulg.  Ere. 

Incpxseque'ntiai..*  adj.  [from 
.]   Not  leading  to 
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j  but  it  is  still 
sense  and  ambition  of  a  woman,  that  is,  litres 
quential.  Ld.  CkeUerflctd. 

INCONSIDERABLE,  adj.  [in  and  consi- 
derable.] Unworthy  of  notice  ;  unim- 
portant ;  mean  ;  of  little  value. 

I  am  an  risconriueniWr  fellow,  a 


The  most  inconsiderable  of  creatures  may  at 
some  time  or  other  come  to  revenge  itself  upon  the 
greatest.  L' Estrange. 

fasting  my  eyes  upon  the  ants,  rontinu  " 
up  with  a  t' 

I  leapt 


respect  to  us,  but  of  the  gr 
thesn,  they  appeared  to  me  wt 


worthy  of  my  curiosity. 

Addison. 

May  not  planets  and  comets  perform  their  mo- 
tions more  freely,  and  with  less  resistance,  in  this 
ethereal  medium  than  in  any  fluid,  which  Alls  all 
space  adequately  without  leaving  any  pores,  and  by 
consequence  is  much  denser  than  quicksilver  or 
gold  ?  And  may  not  its  resistance  be  so  small  as 
to  be  inconsulmtle  /  Newton,  Opliela. 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papists,  it 
would  be  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid  not  to  be 
equally  apprehensive  with  others,  since  we  are 
likely  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers ;  but  we  look  upon 
them  lo  be  altogether  as  tiscerMMiWnofe  a*  the  women 
and  children.  Swift. 
Let  no  sin  appear  email  or  inconsiderable  by 
an  almighty  God  it  offended,  and  eternal 
endangered.  Rogers, 

Inxonsi'derablrness.  n.  s.  [from  incon- 
siderable.]   Small  importance. 

To  those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
incoanderoUeneu  of  this  short  dying  life,  in  com- 
parison of  that  eternal  state  which  remains  for  us 
in  another  life,  the  consideration  of  a  future  hap- 
piness is  the  most  powerful  motive.  Tdlutton. 

From  the  consideration  of  our  own  tmalne-ts  and 
inconaderabtrnen.  In  respect  of  til*  greatness  and 
splendour  of  heavenly  bodies,  let  us  with  the 
holy  psalmist  raise  up  our  I 


Inconsi'deracy.*    n.  *.  [from 
derate.]  Thoughtlessness.  This  word  is 
;  the  old  word  was 


rf  *Ld.  i 

ISCONSl'DEBANCK.*   ScC  IrtCONSIDERACY. 


Inconst'derate.  adj.  [inconsidere,  Fr.  j  in- 

negligent  ; 
used  both 


adj.  [incoi 
it.] 

jghtless ; 


in- 
of 


consideratus,  Lat 

1.  Careless;  thouL 
attentive ;  inadvertent ; 

men  and  things. 

When  thy  mcenaoVrnfe  hand 
Friags  ope  this  casement  with  my 
Than  think  this  name  alive,  and  t. 
In  it  oB'end'st  my  genius. 

If  you  lament  it, 
That  which  now  looks  like  justice  will  be  thought 
An  iiscimxioWiifc  rashness.  Dcnkam,  Sophy. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption, 
that  there  should  be  any  so  inconsiderate  among  us 
as  to  sacrifice  morality  lo  politicks. 

Addison,  Freekelder. 

2.  Wanting  due  regard ;  with  of  before  the 
subject. 

He  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  redemption  of 
the  u ansgrcssions whlchjevereunder the trst^Testa- 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Inconsi'deratf.i.y.  adv.  [from  inconsider- 
ate.]   Negligently;  tlioughUesaly ;  in- 
attentively. 
The  king,  trmi 

,  fighting  and  preci] 
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fan  hi*  whole  numtxr,  came  up,  was 

pursuit. 

Joseph  »l»  delighted  wilb  Mariamne's  iwiw 
sation,  and  endeavoured  wilb  ill  lus  art  to  set  out 
the  citm  of  Herod'*  patsion  for  her  \  but  when 
be  still  found  her  cold  and  incredulous,  he  incen- 
udemtety  told  her  the  private  order,  be  left  behind. 

AddiKn,  S/Ktfnlor. 

InCONSIDKRATENBSS.  It.  S.    [from  i*COUti- 

derate.]  Carelessness;  thoughtlessness; 
negligence  ;  want  of  thought ;  inadvert- 

If  men  do  know  and  belle**  flat  there  is  such  a 
being  as  Ood,  not  to  demean  ourselves  towards 
him,  as  becomes  our  relation  to  him.  is  great  slu  ■ 
pidity  and  iwaHiideratencu,  VV.'i.d.iu. 

Inco.vmdera'tion.T  "•  *•  [inconsideralion, 
Fr. ;  in  and  consitleration.]  Want  of 
thought;  inattention;  inadvertence. 

I*et  thy  merciful  providence  so  govern  all  in  this 
sickness,  that  I  never  fall  into  utter  darkness,  ig- 
norance of  Thee,  or  inconndettdion  °f  myself. 

D**ue,  Dew*.  (!«-» 5,)  p.  afid. 

I  am  moved  to  reflect  upon  two  principal  ineon. 
naVrrrtmaj  i  the  singularity  of  am»,  and  the  irreve- 
rence of  almost  all.  Grtgmy,  A'tdet  m  Script,  p.  1 4 1 . 

S.  Gregory  reckons  unclcanncss  to  be  the  pa- 
rent of  blindness  of  mind,  tH&mttderaikm,  precipi- 
tancy or  giddiness  in  actions,  and  self-love. 

1.  Such  opposition  as  that  one  proposition 
the  negation  of  the  other ;  such 

i  be  together. 

/lr«Ti  that  which 
is  of  debt,  and  that  which  is  of  "free  gift.  Soul*. 

2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration ; 
argument  or  narrative  where  one  part 
destroys  the  other ;  self-contradiction. 

3.  Incongruity. 

Mutability  of  tnnper.and  inemuuteney triiA  our- 

Addison. 

If  a  man  would  register  alt  his  opinion*  upon 
love,  politicks,  religion,  and  learning,  what  (bun- 
dle of  uintuutrncia  and  contradictions  would  ap- 
pear at  but  1 

4.  Unsteadiness;  changeablcness, 
INCONSISTENT,  adj.  [in  and 

ent.] 

I.  Incompatable ;  not  suitable 
ous ;  followed  by  with. 

Kinding  sio  kind  of  complttrirr,  but  slisrp  pri>- 
tcstationN,  against  the  dcmiuids,  as  incoruutcrtf  teilk 


Ikcoksi'stiko.  adj.  [in  and  consist.]  Not 
consistent ;  incompatable  with.  Not 
used. 


The  person*  nnil  actions  of  a  I 
tural,  and  the  manners  false ;  tl 
with  the  cluuartcrs  of  mankind. 


brxJte  oir. 

C'oni|HMitiaus  of  Uux  nature,  when  thus  re- 
strained, shew  thnt  wisdom  and  virtue  are  far  frtrni 
being  iirc^itrulenl  stir*  politeness  and  guo*l  luimour. 

Additnn.  f,T<rh.*iL'r. 

2.  Contrary,  »o  that  one  infers  the  negation 
or  destruction  of  the  other. 

The  idea  of  an  infinite  <pj£«  or  duration  i>  very 
otxeure  and  confused,  because  it  is  marie  up  of 
two  pari,  very  diiriTvnt,  if  not  inr»nrif(rnt.  Loeit. 

3.  Absurd;  having  part?  of  which  one  de- 
stroys the  other. 

Inconsi'stejctly.T  adv.  [from  i»ro»jis<rnf.] 
Absurdly ;  incongruously  j  with  self- 
contradiction. 

A  invlaniholy  kind  of  madness  —  made  him 
speak  distractedly  and  inejntutently. 

Sl-rncc-  an  I'n'g.  Pro/*.  (ICm,)  p.  109. 

Inconsi'stentxkss.*  «.  *.  [from  inconsist- 
ent.']   Want  of  consistency. 


Mm,  Song  tftht  4W,  Imfin.  »t.  49- 


ttiat  IV,  tnc  mmJinf 


Dryden,  Dufrcinoy. 
Inconso'lablcT  adj.  [inconsolable,  Fr. ; 
i'«  and  console-.]    Not  to  be  comforted  ; 
sorrowful  beyond  susceptibility  or  com- 
fort. BuUokar. 

Her  women  will  represent  to  me  tint  >lie  U  in- 
cvnrotabie.  by  reason  of  my  unkindness.  Addimn. 

Tliey  take  pleasure  in  an  obstinate  grief,  in 
rendering  themselves  inomaotabte.     yitidci.  Serm. 

Inco'nsonancy.t  ».  i.  [in  and  conto- 
nancy.] 

1.  Disagreement  with  itself. 

2.  [In  musick.]  Disagreeableness  in  a 
sound;  a  discordance* 

Ikconspi'cuous,  adj.  [in  and  conspicuous. .] 
Indiscernible ;  not  perceptible  by  the 
sight. 

When  an  esi'ftlcnt  cip<'riiniMit*.T  hail  t-iLin  pimm- 
in  accurately  tilling  up  a  tube  of  mercury,  we 
found  that  yet  there  remained  store  of  inciifljymcsi- 
iwi  bubbles.  Boyle. 

Inconstancy,  n.  *.  [inc onstantia,  Lat. ; 
inconstant*.  It.  from  tnconstant.] 

I.  Unsteadiness;  want  of  steady  ad- 
herence ;  mutability  of  temper  or  affec- 
tion. 

I  have  suffered  more  for  their  sake*,  more  than 
the  villainous  inconstancy  of  man  is  able  to  bear. 

iSHotry  *r*0  re. 

He  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  princess'  curses, 
And  his  sou's  rage,  or  the  old  king's  intxmtiancy, 


of  life  which  offer 
to  our  choice,  and  inamanncy  in  pursuing  litem, 
are  the  greatest  causes  of  all  our  unbappincM. 

Addison,  Sjvct. 

2,  Diversity ;  dissimilitude. 

As  much  iisi-oruta/m-v  and  confusion  it  thete  in 
their  mixtures  or  combinations ;  for  it  is  rare  to 
find  any  of  them  pure  and  urunilt. 

H'uodwar,:,  Xat.  Hist. 

INCO  NSTANT,  adj.  [inconstant,  Fr. ;  in- 
constant, Lat.] 

).  Not  firm  in  resolution ;  not  steady  in 
affection ;  various  of  inclination  ;  want- 
ing perseverance :  of  persons. 

lie  is  so  naturally  mcuiiu<i<u,  tint  1  marvel  his 
soul  finds  not  some  way  to  kill  his  body.  Sidney. 

2.  Changeable;  mutable;  variable:  of 
things. 

O  awesr  not  by  tlx  moon,  th*  incandant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Ixco'Kstantly.*  adv.  [from  inconstant.] 
Irresolutely;  unsteadily;  changeably. 

Incon.si)'mable.+  adj.  [in  and  consume.'] 
Not  to  be  wasted.  See  Inconsumptiblr. 

Otlrer  authors  say,  incviutimabU  cloth  and  the 
wicks  of  perpetual  lamps  were  made  of  tlic  stones 
magnesia,  alumcn  sciscile,  and  the  like. 

CnxnhiU,  AH  of  EmMming.f.  S6S. 

Ikcoxsu'mmatk.*  adj.  [in  and  consum- 
mate.]   Not  completed. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  among 
learned  men,  haw  f«r  die  privilege  of  an  ambas- 
sador exempli  biui  from  penal  prosecution  fur 
such  conspiracies  «:ul  uici7nri.mm.ile  attempts. 

•   U.  P.C.  cb.li. 


Inconsu'm ptible.+  adj.  [in  and  cousump- 
ttts,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  spent ;  not  to  &• 
brought  to  an  end  ;  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  seems  a  more  elegant 
word  than  inconsumable,  Dr.  Johnson 
says.  The  French,  he  might  have  added, 
have  also  possession  of  the  word.  V. 
Cotgrave  in  V.  Inconsumptisle. 

Before  ]  give  any  answer  to  litis  objection  of 
pretended  iNceiMwiw/itiUr  lights,  I  would  gladly 
see  the  effect  undoubtedly  proved. 

Dittos  on  Dvdia. 
By  art  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coals, 
inconsumpiibte  by  Are.  Brown,  v'utjt.  £tr. 

Inconta'minatk.*  adj.  [in  and  contami- 
nate.]   Not  contaminated 
ated ;  genuine. 

The  bishop  of  Wtnton  was  a  i 
inemdaminate  antiquity. 

Httcket't  Life  of  Abp.  ITiUiamt,  ( 1690,;  p.CT. 

INCONTE  STABLE.+  adj.  [incontestable. 
Ft.;  in  and  contest.]  Not  to  be  dis- 
puted; not  admitting  debate;  uncon- 
trovertible. 

Our  own  being  furnishes  us  with  an  evident 
and  inamtedidde  proof  of  a  deity ;  and  I  believe 
no  body  can  avuid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will 
carefully  attend  to  it.  w  I.oeir. 

These  are  inennteuaiie  proof*  of  a  divine  power. 

/Yrrlmwrf,  Est.  on  Xliracla,  p.  140. 

iNCONTE'sTABLV.f  00*11.  [from  incontest- 
able.]   Indisputably ;  uncontrovertibly- 

The  main  substance  and  groundwork  of  the 
language  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  is  incon. 
tcafaWy  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  authentic 
Grecians.  BtncH'ztt.  Sacr.  Clou.  I.  201. 

The  exalted  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  »  hich  fope  lus 
so  successfully  versined  in  an  eclogue,  that  iac«n- 
tetlatJy  surpataes  the  Follio  of  Virgil. 

Dr.  Warion,  Esmut  on  Pope. 

iNCosTi'ta-ors.  adj.  [in  and  contiguous.] 
Not  touching  each  other;  not  joined 
together. 

Tln-y  scented  pan  of  small  bracelets,  consisting 
of  eouidly  hide  inatntigwus  beads.  Boyte. 

Inco'ntinence.  1  it.  s.  [incontinentia,  Lat. 

Isc'O'nti.nkkcy.J  IB  and  continence]  In- 
ability to  restrain  the  appetites;  un- 
chastity. 

Is  diisrthe  hath  bought  Use°ne!m«* of  wbore  thus 
dearly.  Starnvennr. 
But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Hesperuin  tree, 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  unenrhanted  rye. 
To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  mcmrinenee. 

ilitlon,  Comm. 
Tltis  is  my  defence ; 
I  plras'd  myself,  I  shunn'd  tncenlosrnce, 
And,  urg'd  by  strong  desires,  iudulg'd  my  sense. 

Dryden. 

The  words  sine  tv*ic  Ztoinem  agree  better  with 
Livia,  who  hatl  the  fame  of  chastity,  tlian  with 
either  of  the  Julias,  who  were  both  noted  of  in- 
conlineney.  Dryden. 

Ijtco'STIXKNT.  adj  [incontinens,  Lat. ;  in 
and  continent.]  Unchaste;  indulging 
unlawful  pleasure. 

In  these  degrees  have  they  made  s  pair  of  stairs 
to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or 
else.be  i*ici>fiJijif 'it  before  marriage. 

.Wofaprore,  At  you  lit*  it. 
Men  shall  be  Users  of  their  own  selves,  fids* 
accusers,  tnrvntoMstf,  fierce.  2  Tim.  til.  3. 

Ikco'ntisent.*    ».  *.    One  who  is  un- 
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O,  old  ineontinenl,  dost  thou  not  shame, 
When  til  thy  powers  in  ctastity  arc  spent. 
To  ban  a  miod  to  hot. 

S.  Jonxn.  Every  Han  m  kit  Humour. 

Isco'HTiSBNT.f  adv.  Without  delay;  im- 
mediately. Obsolete. 

They  •*»  towards  the  far  rebounded  ooite 
To  sreet  what  wight  ao  loudly  did  lament ; 
Unto  the  place  they  came  incontinent.  Sue*.  F.  Q. 

Coma,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 

fflaenwrr,  Hick.  II. 
He  lays  be  will  return  incontinent. 

Scuvkrpeare,  fltkelio, 

Ixco'NTiflntTLY.t adv.  [from  incontinent-] 

1.  Unchastely;  without  restraint  of  the 
appetites. 

Not  wantonly,  not  immodestly,  not  incontinently . 
H'^lton,  Car.  Manual,  (1576, 1  L.  iii.  b. 

2.  Immediately ;  at  once.    An  obsolete 

Tb«  can**  of  the*  war  is  no  other  than  that  we 
wilt  not  mamlinenilg  submit  ourselves  to  our 

Haymnl. 

I  left  Madrid,  and  have  been 
i  through  several  nation*. 

AnVutkmA  and  Pope. 

Isicojjtra'cted.*  adj.  [in  and  contracted-] 
Not  contracted  ;  not  shortened. 


Blackmail,  Sacr.  Clan.  (.  338. 

INCONTRO'LLABLE.*  adj.  [in  and 
controllable.]  Not  to  be  controlled,  or 
resisted. 

Their  not  erring  and  incontmilabU  lord  of  Rome 
was  no  other  than  that  imperious  bcwilrlu'ng  lady 
of  Babylon.        Sir  E.  SnnJyt,  Stat*  of  Religion. 
Incoktro'llablv.*  adv.  [from 
table.]  Without  control. 

A.  a  man  think*  or  desires  in  b» 
indeed  he  is ;  for  then  moat  truly, 
tnconlroulabty,  be  acta  himself. 

South,  Serm.  fin.  94. 

INCONTROVE  RTIBLE,  adj.  [in  and 
controvertible.']  Indisputable ;  not  to  be 
disputed. 

Ixcontrove'rtibly.  adv.  [from  incontro- 
vertible.] To  a  degree  beyond  contro- 
versy or  dispute. 

The  Hebrew  is  incmlmertiify  the  primitive 
and  tomtit  text  to  rely  upon  ;  alio  to  preserve  the 
same  uncorrupt,  there  hath  been  used  tlx  highest 

Brown,  I' nig.  Err. 

INCONVE'NIENCE.  >  n.  *.  [inconvenient, 
INCONVE'NIENCY.  J  French.] 

1.  Unfitness;  incxpedience. 

They  plead  against  the  inconvenience,  IKK  the 
unlawfulness  of  popish  apparel ;  and  against  the 
not  the  unlawlnhifvijof  ceremonies 
in  burial.  Hooker. 

2.  Disadvantage ;  cause  of  uneasiness ;  dif- 
ficulty. 

There  is  a  place  upon  the  top  of  mount  A  that 
above  all  clouds  of  rain,  or  other  inconvenience. 

Ralegk,  Hit. 

Man  ia  liable  to  a  great  many  inconvenience! 
every  moment,  and  is  continually  umecuro  even 
of  life  itself.  Ttlt-.-tvn, 


Dryken. 
I  an  mean- 


The  inconvenience  of  oU  age 
pable  of  corporal  pleasures. 

Would  not  quickness  of  aensatMHi  bo 
tenienee  to  an  animal,  that  must  lie  still  where 
chaoce  baa  once  placed  it  ?  Locke. 

Consider  the  disproportion  between  the  worst 
inconvenience*  that  attends  Incompliance  with  men, 
and  the  eternal  displeasure  of  God.  Rouen. 

We  are  freed  from  many  htc-nKnic-vce*.  and  we 
enjoy  several  advantages. 


'lTic  things  ofanother  world,  hciiig  distant,  ope- 
rate but  faintly  upon  us :  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, we  must  frequently  resolve  tbeir  certainly 
and  importance.  Attcrbnry, 

To  Incomvs'xiencs.*    ».  a.   [from  the 
noun.]    To  trouble ;  to  put  to  inconve 
nience. 

It  is  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own 
perverse  wills,  who  think  it  meet  that  all  should 
he  conceited  as  nun^-lve*  ari'f  which  hath  so  mr./ti- 
veniencect  the  church.  Holes,  Rem.  p.  49. 

Inconvk'niekt.  adj.  [inconvenient,  Fr. ;  in 
and  convenient,  Lat.] 

1.  Incommodious;  disadvantageous. 

They  Ivan  to  their  old  customs,  though  they  be 
more  unjust,  and  more  mr <m renins!  for  the  com- 
mon people.  S fewer  an  Ireland, 

He  knows  that  to  be 
falsely  think  convenient  for  us. 

2.  Unfit ;  inexpedient. 

Wc  are  not  to  look  that  the  church  should 
change  her  publick  lasrs,  altliougb  it  chance  that 
for  some  particular  men  the  same  be  found  tnroM- 
tYiuVn!,  especially  when  there  may  be  other  remedy 
against  particular  inconveniences.  Hooker. 
1kconvk'siestly.(m/p.  [from  i'nconi>rai«»/.] 

1.  Unfitly;  incommodiously, 

2.  Unseasonably.  Ainttoorth. 
Ikcomve'rsable.  adj.  [in  and  eonveriable.] 

Incommunicative  ;  ill  qualified  by  tern* 
per  for  conversation  ;  unsocial. 

He  ia  a  person  very  inconversable.  Here. 

Inconvertible,  adj.  [in  and  convertible.] 
Not  transmutable ;  incapable  of  change. 

It  entcrrth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of 
the  permeent  parts,  and  accompanietb  the  incon- 
vertible portion  unto  the  siege,  Brown,  Vnlg.  Err. 

INCONM'NCIBLE.f  adj.  [in  and  con- 
vincible.]    Not  to  be  convinced; 
capable  of  conviction. 

Sov.v  are 


people.  Goo.  of  Ike  Tongue,  p.  195. 

Ijicoffvi'NCiBiLT.adu.  [from  ineonvincMe-] 
Without  admitting  conviction. 

It  is  injurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and 
iaconvvneioly  t->  aide  with  any  one. 

Brown,  Kofc.  Err. 

Isco'uv.t  adj.  [perhaps  from  in  waconn, 
to  know.] 

1.  Unlearned;  artless.  This  sense  is  un- 
certain. 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  mischievously 
unlucky :  as,  he's  an  incony  fellow. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Shak- 
speare.  Dr.  Johnson, — There  is  no  such 
expression  in  the  north  of  England  as 
incouy,  as  Mr.  Ritson  observes ;  or  in 
Scotland,  as  we  may  gather  from  Dr, 
Jamicson's  not  noticing  the  word  in  his 
Scottish  Dictionary.  It  is  a  caM  ex- 
pression, frequent  in  our  old  plays,  de- 
noting not  a  mischievously  unlucky 
person,  but  an  accomplished  one,  in  a 
sneering  sense ;  an  we  say,  a  fine  fellow ! 

O'  my  f  ' 
vulgar  wit, 

O 

A 


Why  dost  thou  bead  thine  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incarporat  air  dost  bold  discourse  ? 


Learned  men  have  not  resolved  as  whether  light 
be  corpora]  or  incorporal ;  corporal  they  say  it 
cannot  be,  hecaute  then  it  would  neither  pierce  the 
air,  nor  solid  diaphonus  bodies,  and  yet  every  tiny 
we  see  Use  air  illigbtcncd  :  incorjmral  it  cannot  be, 
hnause  sometimes  it  aftecleth  the  aigbt  with  of- 
fence. Ralcfk. 

Iscorpora'mty.  n.  $.  [incorporalitS,  Fr. ; 
from  incorporal-]    Immatcrialness ;  dis- 
tinctness from  body. 
Incohporallt.    adv.    [from  incorporal.] 

Without  matter ;  immaterially. 
To  INCO  RPORATE,  v.  a.  ' 

Fr-1 

1.  To  mingle  different  ingredients  6o  as 
they  shall  make  one  mass. 

Who  the  swelling  clouds  in  bladder,  ties, 
To  mollify  the  stubborn  cloda  with  rain. 
And  scattcr'd  dust  incorporate  again  ?  Sandyi. 

2  To  conjoin  inseparably,  as  one  body. 
By  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one. 
Upon  my  knees 

I  charm  yo  ' 


To  form  into  a  corporation,  or  body 
politick.  In  this  sense  they  say  in 
Scotland  the  incorporate  trades  in  any 
community. 

The  apostle  affirmetb  plainly,  of  all  men  christ- 
ian, that  be  they  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free, 
they  are  all  rnevrnarnted'  into  one  company,  they 
all  make  but  one  budy.  Hooker. 
The  sa>t«  is  incurjHn-nlni  with  a  majorat!)',  and 

fame,  Suit,  of  Cornwall. 

To  unite ;  to  associate. 
The  Romans  did  not  subdue  a  country  to  put 
to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  incorpo- 


5.  To  work  into  another 
corporate,  adj. 

To  embody  ;  to  give  a  material  form. 

Courtesy,  that  scorned  mc*rpora!ed  ia  his  heart, 
would  uot  be  persuaded  by  danger  to  offer  any 
offence.  Sidney. 

The  idolaters,  who  worshipped  their  images  as 
gods,  supposed  some  spirit  to  be  incorporated 
Unrein,  and  so  to  make  together  with  it  a  person 
fit  to  receive  wor«hi|>. 


it  ;* 


sweat  jssna,  most  mcvny 
so  smoothly  off. 

■Snuasurorr. 
canon,  vicar  ineotnry  I 

B.  Jonjon,  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
lb  tiscvrty,  but  that  he  wants  money. 
Comedy  of  Dock.  DodypoU,  (1600.) 
INCO'RPORAL.t  adj.  [ in  and  corporal,  1 1 
old  Fr.;  incorportl.]    Immaterial;  dis- 
tinct from  matter ;  distinct  from  body. 
The  soule  of  man  hath  bis  ende  and  terme  a 


To  Incorporate,  v.  n. 
1,  To  unite  with  something  else, 
commonly  followed  by  with. 

Painters  colours  and  ashes  do  better  i 
in!*  oil.  Bacon,  .Vat.  Hint. 

It  ia  not  universally  true,  that  acid  salts  and  oils 
will  not  iiscor/wra!e  or  mingle.  Buytc. 
Thy  will 

In  real  darkness  of  the  body  dwells 
Shut  ont  from  outward  light, 
To  ineornsnsh!  with  gloomy  night.    A/lAon,  X.  A. 
Sometimes  it  has  info. 

It  finds  the  mind  iinprvpossrsted  willi  any 
former  notions,  and  so  easily  gains  upon  the  aa- 
aent,  grows  up  with  it,  and  incorporctct  into  it. 


lip.  Caret.  E*ti-  ofCnth.  Fmtt,  {HH,)  fol.  109. 


Isco'BPORATB.t  participial  adj.  [from  the 
verb.] 

Mixed  together. 

A  fifteenth  put  of  silver  iitcw/iaro!*  whh  gold, 
will  not  be  recovered,  except  vou  put  a  grealrr 
quantity  of  silver  to  draw  to  it  the  leas. 

Bacon,  Nal.  Hat. 

2.  Conjoined  inseparably,  as  one  body. 
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Villainous  thoughts,  Roderigo,  when  these  mo- 
nudities  so  marshal  the  way,  bard  «t  band  comet 
the  matter  W  main  exercise,  the  iacor/wrare  Cor- 
el union.  Shakqicare,  Olhetto. 

Thou  art  then  estranged  from  Ihywlf : 
Thywlf  I  cull  it, 


r  thin  thy  J  cur  selfs  better  part. 

SSaieiprarft  Own.  of  Err. 
Death  and  I 
Am  fouod  eternal,  and  incorporate  both. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  Associated. 

It  is  Casca,  one  intarparale 
To  our  attempt*.  Xkattpeart,  Jul.  On. 

True  is  It,  my  incorporate  friend*. 

Snaispearr,  Coriol. 

i.  Worked  into  another  mass. 

All  thin  learning  is  Ignoble  and  mechanical 
among  them,  ami  the  Confucian  only  essential 
and  iiacor/»ra(i-'  in  tbeir  government.  Tempte. 

5.  Unbodied ;  immaterial.  Now  disused, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion ;  incorporate 
being,  as  before  stated,  used  of  things 
mingled. 

Moses  forbore  to  apeak  of  angel*,  and  things 
invisible  and  incftrnoratr.  JUJui'i. 

iKCORTOBA'TloM.'t  n.  s.  [incorporation,  br. 

from  incorporate.'] 
1.  Union  of  divert  ingredients  in  one  mass. 

Make  proof  of  the  incor,»ralum  of  iron  with 
flint;  for  if  it  can  be  incorporated  without  orer 
prv-at  charge,  the  cheapness  of  toe  flint  doth  make 
the  compound  Huff  prontable.  Bonn. 

This,  with  tome  little  additional,  may  further 
the  intrimick  incorjtoraiton.       Baton,  ifvl-  HiM. 

4.  Formation  of  a  body  politick. 

5.  Adoption;  union;  association:  with 
info. 

In  him  we  actually  lie,  by  our  actual  incor- 
poration into  tliat  society  which  hath  him  for  their 
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To  iKco'upsr.  ».  a-  [in  and  cor/Mr-.]  To 
incorporate ;  to  unite  into  one  body. 
Not  used. 

He  grew  unto  hit  scat, 
At  he  had  been  innrpt'd  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  borw.  Sltalapeart,  Hamlet. 

INCORRE'CT.f  adj.  [in  and  correct.] 
I.  Not  nicely  finished:  not  exact;  inac- 
curate; full  of  fault*.    The  present 
usage* 

The  piece  you  think  it  fawrret, .-  why  uke  it ; 
I'm  alt  tubmistion ;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it. 

Pope. 

<i.  Not  dujy  regulated  ;  not  corrected  into 
ir  obedience.  See  Iscoruection. 
now  in  use. 

'Tia  unmanly  grief  i 
It  thews  a  will  most  ineorrtel  to  Imrvea  ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  uiidenunding  staple  and  unschool'd. 


Ilamlft. 

incorrect.] 


[from 


..  Without  into. 

He  does  not  only  invite  us  to  come  to  him,  but 
to  come  within  him  ;  not  only  to  an  embrace,  but 
to  an  unioo  |  and  by  ineffable  and  serephick  in- 
corporation!  for  "  us  to  be  in  him,"  and  fur  "  him 
to  be  inns."  &mt»,  Serm.  v.  Ml. 


Incorpo'rbal.  adj.  [incorporaiu,  Lat.  in- 
corporti,  Fr.  in  and  corporeal.] 


i 

It  is  a  eirtue 
and  imraatcriatc,  whereof  there  be  in  nature  but 
few.  Bacon. 

Thus  incer/ierra/  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Red ue'd  their  shapes  immense.        MUton,  P.  L. 

■iljr  proceed 


Iscorpo'keally.  adv.  [from  ii 
Immaterially ;  without  body. 

Hearing  stnketh  the  spirits  mora  immediately 
I  the  other  senses,  and  more  tneorfjerra/iV  than 

Bacon. 


IdCORFORB'iTY.t  »•  *•  [»  »"d  corporeity.] 
Immateriality;  distinctness  from  body. 
Still  new  mitts  be  casts  before  our  eyes, 
i  our  prov'd  incorporeitiet. 

Storr,  Smg  of  lit  Stmt,  Hi.  i.  3. 
le  attribute*  of  the  Deity  ap- 
peared to  agree  thereto ;  such  as,  infinity,  immu- 
tability, indivisibility,  incorpireily. 

Bp.  Bcritlty.  Siris,  $  370. 
The  first  stumbling-block  to  the  ancient  phi- 
lou^'tors,  and  what  no  one  could  get  over,  was, 
to  conceive  an  incorporeity,  any  tiling  entirely  void 


Ettih  EmncMge  of  Ovine  Tking$,  P- 


IwC0RRs'CTI0X.»    ».  «. 

Want  of  correction. 

The  unbridled  swing  or  menrrrction  of  ill  na 
ture  maketh  one  odious. 
ArrJuteacon  Arnmf,  Tab.  of  Atodrrat.  (1661,)  P-  9 

IttcoRRt'CTLY.t  adv.  [from  incorrect.]  liv 
accurately ;  not  exactly. 

And  If  they  had  not  bad  the  Gospel  in  tbeir 
hands,  they  would  have  wrote  as  loosely  and  i«- 
Oie  philosophers  before  them. 
Otis,  Kiunotclgc  of  Dir.  Thing*  p.  16. 

Iscorrb'ctsess-+  n.  $.  [ij»  and  correctness.] 
Inaccuracy ;  want  of  exactness. 

Many  of  time  petty  incomctneaa  are  not, 
however,  to  be  imputed  to  Frois-art. 

Hartm,  HiM.  E.  P.  lil.  Diaerl.  p.  Uavii. 

INCO'RUIGIBLE.  adj.  [incorrigible,  Fr. 
in  and  corrigible.] 

1.  Bad  beyond  correction ;  depraved  be- 
yond amendment  by  any  means ;  erro- 
neous  beyond  hope  of  instruction :  of 
persons. 

ProTokM  by  those  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantick  schools.  Ihyd.  Jae. 

Whilst  we  are  incorrigible,  God  may  in  ven- 
geance continue  to  chastise  us  with  the  judgement 
of  war.  SmalrUgt. 

The  most  violent  party-men  are  such  as  have 
discovered  le*sl  sense  of  religion  or  morality  ;  and 
when  such  are  laid  aside,  a*  shall  be  found  in- 
corrigible, it  will  be  no  difficulty  to  recoocile  the 
rest. 

2.  Not  capable  of  amendment :  of  things. 

The  loss  is  many  limes  irrecoverable,  and  the 
inconvenience  intorripbte.  More,  Divine  IHatagua. 

What  are  their  thoughts  of  things  but  variety 
ofiJi«vTW»Mrcrrour?  V grange. 

Iscorrioibi'litt.*  «.  *.  [from  incorri- 
gible.]   Depravity  beyond  amendment. 

To  see  so  plainly,  to  feel  so  thoroughly,  the 
trouble,  the  blindness,  the  folly,  die  imbecility, 
the  ingratitude,  the  fsHnrrtgiMiiy,  the  strange 
perversencas,  peridiousaess,  malice,  and  cruelty 
of  mankind  in  to  tnaay  instances—  would  it  not 
aMouc  s  mind  so  pure  ?      terrain,  K'orkt,  L  474. 

1. 1.  [from  incorri- 
depravity ;  badness 
beyond  all  meana  of  amendment. 

What  we  call  penitence  becomes  a  sad  attest- 
ation of  our  mmriKiUene**.         Decay  of  Ptrly. 

I  would  not  have  chiding  used,  much  less  blows, 
till  obstinacy  and  uirerrujiMois-*!  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Lack- 

I.vco'rbigibly.  adv.  [from  incorrigible.] 
To  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  all 


iKCO'BRICIBI.F.NeSS. 

giblc.]  Hopeless 
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Some  men  appear  mcwri^iWy  mad ; 
They  cleanliness  and  company  renounce. 

INCORRU'PT.t    1  adj.  [in  and  eorrnp- 
INCORRU'PTED./    tus,  Latin;  incor- 
rompu,  French.] 

1 .  Free  from  foulness  or  depravation. 

The  tret  church  nf  the  apoalisa  was  moat  puss 
and  incorrupt ;  but  the  papists  lave  dearly  varied 
from  the  usage  and  csample  of  that  church. 
Ahp.  CrmmtT,  Itrf.  of  He  Sncr.  (1530,)  fol.  116. 

Sin,  that  first 
Diatemper'd  all  things,  and,  of  iiscorTii;if, 
Corrupted.  J/aVea,  P.  L. 

2.  Pure  of  manners  ;  honest ;  good.  It 
is  particularly  applied  to  a  r 
the  power  of  bribes. 

Where  the  multitude  b  i 
all  things  an  done  justly,  and  without  < 

Jtatcgh,  Aru  of  Empire,  ch.  36. 

iNCOBnuPTiBi'LiTY.f  ».  *•  [incorruptibifiU, 
Ft.  from  incorruptible.]  Insusceptibility 
of  corruption  ;  incapacity  of  decay. 

Itiilo,  in  his  book  of  the  world's  tnrorTVLvBiJtTv, 
allegeth  the  verses  of  a  Greek  tragick  poet. 

Htdcuiil  on  frmHrnrt. 
A  testification  of  our  faith  in  the  resurrection 
of  bodies,  and  a  symbol  of  future  titr**TSfjafi?Wisy. 

GnenhtlL,  Art  ef  Embclmme,  p.  64. 
Incorru'ptible.  adj.  [incorruptible,  Fr. 
in  and  corruptible.]    Not  capable  of 
corruption  ;  not  admitting  decay. 

In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
At  leaves  a  great  store  of  fruit  untouch'd, 
Still  hanging  inarrru[*iUe.  Aft/ion,  P.  L. 

Our  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  incorruptible 
and  immortal  substances,  our  souls  be  ente  r  tamed 
with  the  most  ravishing  objects,  and  both  continue 
happy  throughout  all  eternity.  W  ate. 

Iscokru'ption.  it.  s.  [incorrvption,  Ft.  »»• 
and  corruption.]  Incapacity  of  corrup- 
tion. 

So  alto  it  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :  b  is 
town  in  corruption,  it  it  raited  in  inrominne*. 

1  Cor.  It.  43. 
Incorru'ptnbss.  n.  i.  [in  and  corrupt.] 

1.  Purity  of  manners;  honesty;  integrity. 
l*robtty  of  mind,  integrity,  and  incorrupt***  of 

manners,  is  preferable  to  fine  parts  and  subtil* 
speculations.  MoodKurrt'. 

2.  Freedom  from  decay  or  degeneration. 
Iscorru'itive.*  adj.  [from  incorrupt.] 

Free  from  decay  or  corruption. 

The  wreath  of  tncerrtr/irtre  praise. 

Akenmde,  Pleat,  of  Imag.  B.  I. 

To  INCRA'SSATE.  v.  a.  [in  and  crowits, 
Lat.]  To  thicken ;  the  contrary  to  at- 
tenuate. 

If  the  cork  be  loo  liclit  to  sink  under  the  sur- 
face, the  body  of  water  may  be  attenuated  with 
spirits  of  wine ;  if  too  heavy,  it  may  be  increu-M-ut 
with  salt.  Orvim,  t'nlg.  Err. 

Acids  diasolve  or  attenuale,  olcalies  precipitate 
or  incrounie.  .Vesrron,  0}i(wkt. 

Acids,  such  as  are  austere,  as  unripe  fruits, 
produce  too  great  a  stricture  of  the  fibres,  incra*- 
tate  and  coagulate  the  fluids;  from  whence  palna 
and  rheumatism.  ArhmlknM. 

To  Incra'ssate.*  p.  it.  To  become  thick; 
to  grow  fat. 

Their  spirits  fattened  and  incraisalcd  wltMn 
than.  Hamnumti,  >Torti,h.  651. 

Iscra'ssatb.*  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Fattened ;  filled. 

Their  under 
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Ihcrassa'tiow.  rt.s.  [from 

1.  The  act  of  thickening. 

2.  The  state  of  growing  thick. 

Nothing  doth  cooglaciale  bat  water ;  for  the 
determination  of  quicksilver  H  Illation,  that  of 

milk  coagulation,  and  that  i>f  (J. I  ntrrajtaation. 

irnwm,  Fusf.  Err. 
IrfCRA'ssATiv*.   «.  «.  [from  incrnwtt.'] 
That  which  has  the  quality  of  thicken- 
ing. 

TTi*  two  Utter  indicate  rcstringenti  to  stench, 
and  mrroasslter*  to  thicken  the  blood.  Harvey 

To  INCRE'ASE-f  v.  n.  {ineresco,  Lat. 

encresser,  old  Fr.  See  To  Encrbasb.] 
1.  To  grow  more  in  number,  or  greater 

in  bulk  ;  to  advance  in  quantity  or  value, 

or  in  any  quality  capable  of  being  more 

or  less. 

Hew  end  observe  to  do  it,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  yc  may  increase  mightily. 

Dtul.  vL  n. 

Profane  and  vain  babbling  will  increase  unto 
ungodliness.  2  71a.  ii.  Ifi. 

Prom  liny  to  threescore  be  lows  not  much  in 
fancy,  and  judgement,  ih»  elfect  of  obsernuon, 
•till  innnuii.  Dryden. 

Henry,  In  knots,  involr'd  bit  Enmi't  name 
Upon  this  wee  t  and,  ai  the  tender  mark. 
Grew  with  the  year,  and  wldeo'd 
Venn,  had  heard  the  virgin'. 
That  n  the  »  ixiud  Uie  paMiui 
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Into  her  tromh  convey  sterility  | 
Dry  up  in  ber  Um  organs  of  Mcreaar, 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring  a  babe. 


Progeny. 


of  their  ■, 


of  A, 


in  the 
1  Sam.  it.  33. 


2.  To  be  fertile. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increasing  than 
be*^*  or  birds,  as  "IT"*"  by  their  numerous 
spawn.  Hale. 

To  Ixcub'ase.  v.  a.  [See  To  Encrease.] 
To  make  more  or  greater. 
Hye  thee  from  this  staugUter-lwuse, 


Shatcspeare. 

He  hath  inermed  in  Judah  mourning  and  la. 
liKiitMion.  Sam. 
I  will  titcrraar  the  famine.  Biek.  v.  16. 

I  will  intram  them  with  men  like  a  flock. 

JTsdr.  Mivi. 

It  tenej  to  jnrreow  that  treasure,  or  to  preserve 
it.  Tem/de. 

Incar.'AsiL.f  n.s.  [from  the  verb.  Though, 
in  the  poetical  examples,  tlie  accent 
falls  on  the  last  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  accordingly  so  marks 
it ;  it  has,  in  modem  times,  been  often 
placed  on  the  first ;  by  way  of  so  dis- 
tinguishing the  substantive  from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Augmentation ;  the  state  of  growing 
more  or  greater. 

For  three  years  he  liv'd  with  large  iiwrraar 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace.  Drudtn. 

Mail,  bards  triumphant !  born  in  happier  days, 
W  hose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  Dow, 

Pi"- 

2.  Increment ;  that  which  is  added  to  the 
original  stout. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  bint  nor  rncrnwf . 

Levil.  Jtuv.  36. 

S.  Produce. 

The  mcmar  of  the  threshing  -floor,  and  the 
r  of  the  wme-pret*.  A'iu».  irii.  30 


As  Heiiod  tings,  spread  waters  o'er  thy  field, 
And  a  must  just  and  glad  mc-™*-  twill  yield. 

UrnKam. 

These  grains  which  grew  produced  an  ijtermrr 
beyond  eiperestios.  Alert wwt,  Htukandry. 

t  Generation. 


Him  young  Tlioaaa  burr,  tl«  bright  increase 
Of  Pborrya.  Pojn\  Odyuey. 

6.  The  state  of  waxing,  or  growing  full 
orbed.   Used  of  the  moon. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails  hedges,  and  herbs,  will  grow 
soonest,  if  set  or  cut  in  the  mcmur  of  the  moon. 

Beam,  AW.  Him. 

adj.  [increase  and  ,/»#.] 
rouuec. 


Incrb'asbpul.* 
Abundant  of 
To  cheer  the 


I.NCRE'ASER.f  n. 

who  increases 

A  lover  and  uk 


h  turtavful 
.HnperfL, 

t.  [from  increase*] 


He 


urr  of  his  people. 
Btmtm.  and  Ft  VtdetUmian. 
Though  melancholy  pervons  love  to  be  dark  and 
alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  oscresar  of  the  hu- 
mours. Burton.  Anal.  of  Met.  p  801. 

IsCRe'AsiBLK.*  adj.  [from  increase.]  That 
may  be  increased.  Sherwood. 
INCREA'TE.*  adj.  [in  and  ereatus,  Lat.] 
Not  created.  Btdlokar. 
liright  effluence  of  bright  etetnee  incmu. 

Jfatton,  P.  L. 

The  eleoran  was  not  tlie  mcrearr  word  of  God. 

/..  Addum,  Ltfe  of  Uakumed,  p.  48. 

Is-crea'teo.  adj.    Not  created. 

Since  the  desire  is  infinite,  nothing  but  the  ab- 
solute and  increaled  Infinite  can  adequately  fill  it. 
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If  from  the  skin  of  the  salamander  these  inert- 
mnUe  pieces  are  composed.      Brmm,  r*arfg.  Err. 
Increment,  n.s.  [incrrmenlun,  Lat.] 

1.  Act  of  growing  greater. 

Divers  conceptions  are  concerning  the  Nile's 
iuertmeul,  or  inundation..       Bniim'i  YvL  Err. 

2.  Increase  ;  matter  added. 

This  stratum  is  expended  at  top,  serving  as  the 
seminary  that  furmshrrh  matter  for  the  formation 


Incredibility,  n.  *.  [incredibilsti,  Fr.] 
The  quality  of  surpassing  belief. 

For  objects  of  IncrediMity,  none  are  so  removed 
from  all  appearauce  or  truth  as  those  of  Comeille's 
Androtnrde.  Dryden. 

INCRE  DIBLE,  adj.  [incredibilis,  Lat.] 
Surpassing  belief;  not  to  be  credited. 

The  ship  Argo,  that  there  might  want  no  ns- 
credtUt  thing  in  this  fable,  spoke  to  them.  Balegk. 

Presenting  tilings  impossible  to  sit-w, 
They  wander  through  nuredMe  to  true.  Granville. 

iNCRB'DiBLENESs.f  n.  *.  [from  incredible.] 
Quality  of  being  incredible. 

The  very  strangeness,  or  rncrrdaVwneai,  of  itxi 
story. 

M.  CoastuVro,  Of  CredvUty,  fc.  (1668.)  p.  180. 

Ikcre'dibly.T  adv.  [from  incredible.]  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  believed. 
The  arte  are  nscreriuVy  tmprojed. 

IscRBDu'l-lTV.t  n.  s.  [incrcdulitS, 
Quality  of  not  believing ; 
belief. 

Let  not  the  incredulity  of  them  trouble  thee, 
that  *pe-Ak  agstii-t  thee.  SI  Kstlr.  ie.  3. 

He  was  more  large  in  die  description  of  Para- 
dise, to  taku  away  all  scruple  from  the  ixcrrduHly 
of  future  ages.  Ilulr^. 

INCREDULOUS,  adj.  [incredule,  Fr. 
incredulus,  Lat.]  Hard  of  belief;  re- 
fusing credit. 

I  am  not  altogether  utrrrrfuisKs  but  there  may 
be  such  candles  as  are  made  of  salamander's  wool, 
being;  a  kind  of  mineral  which  whiteueth  in  the 
horning,  and  consumed!  not,  Aacoa. 

Ikcre'dulocsnss.  n.  *.  [from  incredulous.] 
Hardness  of  belief ;  incredulity. 

Ihcre  mable  adj.  [in  and  cremo,  Lat.] 
Not  consumable  by  fire. 


3.  Produce. 

The  orchat  lores  to  wave 
With  winter  wind  before  the  gems  exert 
Their  feeble  beads :  the  loosen'd  roou  then  drink 
Large  increment,  earnest  of  happy  years. 

PaiiuM,  Odrr,  B.  2. 

To  I'NCREPATE.f  v.  a.  [increpo,  Lat.] 
To  chide;  to  reprehend.  Cocktrnm. 

Increpa'tio!».+  n.  t.  [inerepatio,  Lat.  w- 
creoation,  Fr.]   Reprehension  ;  chiding. 

IJia  answer  was  a  kmd  of  soft  incrrjmtiam  to 
them,  ami  a  strong  instruction  to  all  tinKS. 

W.  UoMrdafnr,  Dr».  £».  P.  i.  (1648.)  p.  SM. 

Here  we  base  Dsrid'i  tanr/ai/iiin  of  Doeg. 

Bp  ffirWdam  on  (he  CM  Ten.  p.  SS6. 

Whosoever  shall  in  the  sincerity  of  bis  heart 
acquit  himself  a*  to  all  the  foregoing  duties,  and 
thereby  prepare  and  adorn  himself  to  meet  and 
converse  with  his  Satiour  at  this  divine  feast, 
shall  never  be  accosted  with  the  thunder  of  that 
dreadful  mmyioium  from  him,  "  Friend,  bow 
earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding- 
garment?"     _  _  Saulh,  Serin,  ii.  308. 

of  the  governors  of  the 


To  Incro'acii.*    See  To  Encroach 
Incru'bntal.*  adj.  [Lot. 
Unbloody ;  without  bloodshed. 

He  musters  out  as  many  places  as  be  can  And, 
that  make  any  mention  of  liturgy,  oblation,  holy 
victim,  mcnental  sacrifice. 

Brevint,  Saul  and  Sam.  01  Endor,  (IG7«,)  p.  408. 

7t»  INCRU'ST.        1  v.  o.  [incnuto,  Lat. 
To  INCRU'STATE. }      incrnster,  Fr.] 
To  cover  with  an  additional  coat  ad- 
hering to  the  internal  matter. 

The  finer  part  of  the  wood  will  be  turned  iuto 
air,  and  the  grosser  stick  baked  and  inrraaforr 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.     Bacon,  Mm.  Hut. 

Some  titers  bring  forth  spars,  and  otb 
ral  tsauvr,  so  as  to  co»er  and  incnutf  the  ■ 


let  Jove  fncruat 

rum. 
Pope. 

da*  •everal  rortices,  are  so  tiuruatated  and  weak- 
ened as  to  be  carried  about  in  the  vortex  of  dat 
true  sun.  Cheyne. 

The  shield  was  purchased  by  Woodward,  who 
ixenuled  it  with  a  new  ru»C    Arbuthnat  and  Pype. 

Ikcrusta'tion.  n.  s.  [incrustation,  Fr. 
from  incnuto,  Lat.]  An  adherent  co- 
vering ;  something  superinduced. 


1ULQ 


prodlj 


cfaeir  chsfw-U  ait  laid  <mr  with  iqcIi  a  ricfa  vmncty 
of  incrwfation*  u  c*nnot  be  fouxwl  in  any  otbt  r 

To  I'NCUBATE.  v.  n.  [inenbo,  Lat.]  To 

sit  upon  eggs. 
Imcuba'tiox.  it.  s.  [incubation,  Fr.  incw 

batio,  Lat.]   The  act  of  sitting  upon 

eeps  to  hatch  them. 
Whether  that  vitality  was  by  ta 
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Binii  have  egjis  enough  at  fine  eooevwed  in 

them  to  serve  tlinn,  allowing  such  a  piuuortion 
for  every  year  u  will  aerve  for  one  or  two  Mfit- 
h/ioiu.  Riry  mi  tAr  Crrarion. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  intubation 
produce  their  young,  it  in  a  wonderful  deviation, 
that  some  few  families  should  do  it  in  a  more  no- 
vercal  way.  Verhanu 

At  tbe  white  of  ett  egg  by  incubation,  so  on 
the  terum  by  the  action  of  the  fibres  be  attenuated. 

ArbuthnM. 

Ivcit'biture.*  n.  t.  (iutubilus,  Lot.]  In- 
cubation. 

If  you  go  on  and  describe  it,  [tbe  Manucodiata,] 
^  Cardan,  Hernandes  Sraliger,  and  other*  liavc 
done,  that  Una  bird  whicli  live*  in  the  air,  with- 
out ever  coating  near  tbe  earth  til)  it  falls  down 
dead  upon  it,  that  ila  food  H  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  the  ncubitwrt  of  dte  female  on  the  back  of 
tbe  male,  their  Idea*  will  be  enlarg 
lo  the  degrees  of  information  ;  but  no  fecundity 
of  tbe  mind  can  make  I  hem  perceive  one  single 
property,  farther  tlian  they  are  instructed. 

EUu,  Knowtrdft  of  Din.  Things,  p.  US. 

I'ncubus.t  n.  s.  [Lat.  incubf ,  Fr.  We  use 
sometimes  the  Latin  plural  incubi ;  and 
sometimes  ineubutses.  Dr.  Johnson  lias 
given  only  the  solitary  medical  citation 
from  Floycr.  The  incubus  of  the  older 
time  was  a  fairy :  he  succeeded,  as  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  observes,  to  the  ancient  Fauni, 
aud  like  thcin  was  supposed  to  inflict 
,  oppression,  which  goes  under  the 
of  the  cphialles,  or  night-mare. 
So  Bullokar :  "  The  vulgar  think  it  [the 
spirit,  but  the  physi- 
it  to  be  a  natural  disease, 
fee.  The  incubus  had  the  character 
also  of  being  a  great  lover  of  women.] 

1.  A  pretended  fairy  or  demon. 

A  legendary  fable,  that  Lutbcr  was  begotten 
by  an  incubus- 
Dp.  Hall,  Hon.  of  the  Marr.  Clergy,  p.  136. 
Siuri->  —  of  liags,  of  incubi. 

More,  Preexist.  UL  43. 
That  old  fabulous  fancy,  which  they  say  wtut  1 
of  tbe  fattier,  had  from  the  Jew.,  of  devils  being 
meuisissri,  and  that  in  Ibeir  courtship*  us  women 
they  gratified  them  with  these  intentions,  which  | 
might  help  their  decaying  beauties. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Arijf.  Handsom.  p.  121. 
Belial,  tlie  dissolute*!  apint  that  fell, 
The  sensuallest,  and,  after  Asmodai, 
The  fleshliest  incntws.        Milton,  P.  R.  ii.  152. 

2.  The  night-mare. 

The  incubus  is  an  inflation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  stomach,  which  hin- 
ders the  motion  of  the  diaphragma, 
lungs,  and  pulse,  with  a  sense  of  a 
weight  oppressing  the  breast.  Flayer. 

Such  aa  are  troubled  with  ixmetu,  or  witch- 
ridden,  as  we  caU  it. 

Hue**,  Anat- of  Met.  p.  91. 

To  INCULCATE/*  *•■  a.  [inculco,  Lat. 
incnlquer,  Fr.  We  had  formerly  the 
pedantick  word  inculi ;  but  inculcate  is 
also  a  very  old  word,  although  Dr.  John- 
son could  find  no  earlier  example  of  it 
than  that  from  Atterbury.  It  existed 
a  century  and  a  half  before  his  time. 
Inculi,  though  not  to  be  used,  has 
nublick  authority  for  it;  as  it  occurs 
in  the  "  Injunctions  given  by  the 
Queenes  Majestic  1559.    Sign.  B. 

VTmpres.  by 


frequent  admonitions ;  to  enforce  by 
constant  repetition. 

The  apostles  of  Chris*  the  Lord  — wry  often 
inculcate,  that  men  are  justified  befure  God  by 
faith. 

O-ooUon,  Chr.  Manual,  (1576.)  E.  vti.  b. 
Manifest  truth  may  decern  sometimes  lo  be 
inculcated,  because  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  it. 

Atterbury. 

Homer  continually  inculcates  morality  and 
piety  to  the  gods. 

Broome,  Xotei  to  Pope't  Oil  jury. 
iNCULCA'Tlox.f  »•  *•  [from  inculcate,  tr. 
inculcation.]     The  act  of  impressing 
by  frequent  admonition;  admonitory 
repetition. 


Industry  in 
speech,  by  continual  incufas 
beyond  tlie  strength  of  reason. 


being 
-ukalwn 


forcing  a  yielding 


"  The  same  minister 


.  ii.  b. 


Fuller,  Holy  H'ar,  p.  154. 
Often  isuvtleatotn  at  warning  necessarily  implies 
a  danger.  Bp.  Hall,  Bern.  p.  5. 

It  require*  the  helps  and  asttstancea  of  frequent 
inculcation.  South.  Serm.  rii.  32. 

INCU'LPABLE.f  adj.  {incoulpabU,  old 
Fr.  in  and  culpabilis,  Lat.]  Unblamable ; 
not  reprehensible. 

Ignorance,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolved  Into 
natural  inability,  is  as  to  men,  at  least  incul- 
pable, and  consequently  not  the  object  of  scam, 
but  pity.  South. 

It  was  an  innocent  and  inculpable  piece  of  igno- 
rance. KiUhtgbtct,  Serm.  p.  1 40. 

Isctr'LPABi.ESEss.*  n.  s.  [from  inculpable.'] 
Unblamablencss. 

Since  tbe  ineulpaileneu  of  their  meerly  natural 
imbecility  abates  io  tbrm  the  shame  of  owning  it, 
let  tbem  not  at  least  voluntarily  surcharge  them- 
selves with  such  imperfections,  as  want  that  ex- 
cuse and  ellcuuflUOO. 
If.  Mountagut,  Dev.  Cat.  P.  ii.  (1654,)  p.  13a 

Ikcu'lpably.  adv.  [i«  and  culpabiiis,  Lat.] 
Unblamably ;  without  blame. 

As  to  errors  or  infirmities,  the  frailty  of  man's 
cundilion  baa  invincibly,  and  therefore  inculpabty, 
Ca  posed  him.  South. 

INCU'LT.t  adj.  [inculte,  French  incultus, 
Lat]  Uncultivated ;  unfilled.  This 
wortf  is  not  the  coinage  of  Thomson,  as 
the  solitary  citation  from  his  Autumn 
by  Dr.  Johnson  might  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose.  It  was  in  use  a  century 
before  nis  time. 

Germany  then,  salth  Tacitus,  was  ncua  and 
horrid  j  now  ftlll  of  magnificent  cities. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p. 
Her  forests  huge, 
Incutt,  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand 
Ilanted  of  old.  Thomson,  Autumn. 

Incu'ltivated.*  adj.  [in  and  cultivated.] 
Not  cultivated;  not  improved  by  til- 
lage. 

The  son,  though  incvllioated,  so  full  of  rigour, 
that  rt  procreate*  without  seed. 

Sir  T-  Herbert,  Trot.  p.  380. 

Inculti  va'tion.*  n.s.  [in  and  cultivation.] 
Want  or  neglect  of  cultivation. 

Inlabited  by  wild  beasts,  and  in  that  state  of 
incultitvtwn  which  nature  in  her  luxuriant  fancies 
loves  to  form,  tbe  wilderness  was  of  no  value  to 
its  proprietors. 

UeriugtoH,  Hist,  of  AbeiUarH,  p.  108. 

Incu'lture.*  n.  s.  (in  and  culture.]  Want 
or  neglect  of  cultivation. 

The  xncnlture  of  tlie  wnrld  would  perish  it  into 
a  wilderness,  should  not  tbe  actmnes*  of  com- 
merce make  it  an  universal  city. 

Felllum,  Ra.  ii.  4P. 
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Ivcir'nBKMCT.t  *.  t.  [from  incumbent.] 

1.  Tbe  act  or  slate  of  lying  upon  another. 

We  find  them  more  fragile,  and  not  so  wall  qua- 
lined  to  support  great  incumbencset  and  weights. 

Evelyn,  B.  1.  eh.  3.  sect.  IT. 

2.  Imposition  as  a  duty. 

The  duties  of  a  man,  of  a  friend,  of  a  husband, 
of  a  father ;  and  all  the  iiscuisoeiscara  of  a  family. 

Donne,  Lett,  to  Sir  II.  G.  I'nemo,  p.  868. 

3.  The  state  of  keeping  a  benefice. 

These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop, 
during  his  incumbency  in  the  same  aee.  Svnfl. 

INCU'MBENT.  adj.  [incumbens,  Latin.] 

1.  Resting  upon  ;  lying  upon. 

Then  wllli  eipanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
AIdR,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 
That  felt  unusual  weight.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  ascending  parcels  of  air,  having  now  little 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  water  so 
surmount,  were  able  both  so  to  cipand  themselves 
as  to  fill  up  that  part  of  tbe  pipe  which  I  hey  per. 
vaded,  and,  by  pressing  every  way  against  Use 
sides  of  it ;  to  lift  upwards  with  them  what  waatr 
they  found  above  them.  Boyle. 

With  wings  expanded  wide  ourselves  we'll  rear. 
And  fly  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air.  DryUen. 

Here  the  rebel  gianta  lye ; 
And  when  lo  move  th*  incumArnr  load  they  try, 
Ascending  vapours  on  tlie  day  prevail. 

Man  is  tlie  desti  n'd  prey  of 
And  o'er  his  guilty  domes 
She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cload  i 


2.  Imposed  as  a  duty. 

All  men,  truly  sralous,  will  perform  tlit^e 
good  works  that  arc  usrstasArnf  on  all  Christians, 

Sprat,  Serm. 

There  is  a  double  duty  incumbent  upon  us  in 
the  etrrcise  of  our  powers.  L' En  range. 

Tlutv  if  we  think  and  act,  we  shall  shew  our- 
selves duty  mindful  not  only  of  tbe  advantages 
we  receive  from  thence,  but  of  the  obli^ntimi 
also  which  arc  incumbent  upon  us.  Attcrbutj. 

Imcu'mbent.^  n.s.  [incumbens,  Latin  ;  old 
French,  incumbent,  "  pourvu  d'un  bene- 
fice, eclui  qui  1'occupe.  Lacombe.] 
He  who  is  in  present  possession  of  a 
benefice. 

In  many  places  the  whole  ecclesiastical  dues 
are  in  lay  hands,  and  the  inrum&rvu'  lieth  at  the 
mercy  of  his  patron.  Sujfl. 

To  INCU'MBER.f  v.  a.  [encombrer,  Fr. ; 
ingombrare,  Ital.]  To  embarrass.  Sec 
lo  Ekcumbbr. 

So  huge  a  rout 
Incumber',!  him  whh  run.  Milium,  P.  L. 

My^cause  is  call'd,  and  that  long  look'd-for 

Is  still  Lcumber'd  with  some  new  delay. 

Drydcu,  Jut. 

Incumbrance.*    See  Ekcombbamce. 
Incu'mbrous.*    adj.    [from  incumber.] 
Cumbersome ;  troublesome. 

llarue  language,  and  harde  materc. 
Is  iucumbrous  for  tlwe  to  here. 

Chancer,  House  of  Fame.  ii.  8J4. 

To  INCU'R.  v.  a.  [incurro,  Latin.] 
1.  To  become  liable  to  a  punishment  or 
reprehension. 

I  liaveineurmf  displeasure  from  inferiors  for 
giving  way  to  the  faults  of  others.  Hayvanl. 
They,  not  obeying, 
Incurr'd  what  could  they  leas?  the  penally ; 
And,  manifold  in  sin,  deaerv'd  to  (all. 

Milton,  P.L. 

So  judge  thuu  stUl,  presumptuous '.  till  tbe 
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I  tncurr'tt  by  n^infi 

to 

Afiftoai,  P.  L 
They  bad  a  full  persuasive  tlut  not  to  do  it  were 
to  desert  God,  and  conwquctiUy  to  tacur  dam- 
nation. South. 

i.  To  occur ;  to  press  on  the  senses ; 
with  to  or  into. 

The  motion*  of  the  minute  pacta  of  bodie*  are 
invisibley  and  imur  not  to  the  eye  :  but  yet  tbejr 
arc  to  be  deptvtanded  by  experience. 

Bacon,  A'of.  Bill. 

The  mind  of  man,  even  in  spiritual*,  aru  with 
corporeal  dependencv ;  and  so  i»  he  helped  or  hin- 
dered in  its  operations,  according  to  (he  different 
quality  of  externa]  objects  thai  incur'  into  the 
sonsvs.  &wth. 

Incurabi'lity.  n.  s.  [incurability.  Ft.  from 
incurable]  Impossibility  of  cure  ;  utter 
insusceptibility  of  remedy. 

We'll  instantly  open  a  door  10  tltc  manner  of  a 
proper  and  improper  consumption,  together  with 
the  reason  of  the  tnrurutVtfy  of  the  former,  and 
facile  cure  of  the  other.  Harvey- 

INCU'H  ABLE,  adj.  [incurable,  Fr.  in 
and  curable.']  Not  admitting  remedy; 
not  to  bo  removed  by  medicine;  irre- 
mediable; hopeless. 

«.       Pause  not ;  for  ihe  present  time'ii  to  sick , 
That  pwcnl  medicine  tnuitbe  ruiuhlervd, 
Or  overthrow  ineurabtc  ensues.  Sfiatnxare. 

Stop  the  rage  betime, 
llefore  the  wound  do  grow  insurable; 
For  being  green,  tltc  re  is  great  hope  of  Wp. 

SSalcqtrarr. 

A  scbirrus  ii  not  sbw'ntely  incwriiMe,  because 
it  hu  been  known  that  fresh  pasture  has  cured 
it  in  cattle.  .fVtwfaitat. 

If  idiots  and  luuatieks  cannot  bo  found,  tit- 
curables  may  be  taken  into  the  Itospital.  Svpifl. 

Incu'babi.kskss."}  n.  *.  [from  incurable.] 
State  of  not  admitting  any  cure 

litis  ineurablencst  in  every  sickness  —  it  indeed 
the  very  sou)  of  the  sickness,  whereby  it  livetb, 
though  the  patient  dicth. 

Fatherby,  Mt-om.   1629.)  p.  S« 

Incurably,  adv.  [from  incurable]  With, 
out  remedy. 

We  cannot  know  it  is  or  is  not,  being  incurably 
ignorant.  I^cte. 

Incurio'sity.*  n.  t.  [incuriosilr,  French, 
Cotgravc.]     Want  of  curiosity ;  in- 
attcntivcucss ;  negligence. 
That  you  may  not  charge  tne  with  iiu-stnunly. 

a-Moa,  Lett.  (1611.) 
Thinking  all  things  become  a  good  man  ;  even 
his  gestures  and  little  minriui'/it-t. 

Bp.  Taylor,  term.  (I6JI,)  p.  195. 
His  ineuriaiUy  or  iiidiflcrencc,  when  truth  was 
offered  to  be  laid  before  liim  as  a  private  man,  and 
by  one  who,  he  knew,  had  the  repute  of  esercising 
y  spiritual  power  nccc-iaie  to  inform  it,  klwws 
[Pilate]  in  a  light  much  less  eicusable. 

H'arburlan,  Herat,  i. p.  I. 

INCU'RIOUS.f  adj.  [in  and  curious. 
Pronounced  by  Heylin,  in  1G56,  an  un- 
couth and  unusual  word.  But  it  had 
been  in  use  many  years  before.  See 
aUo  Incuriously,  and  Incuriousness.] 
Negligent;  inattentive. 

Can  we  think  that  the  Providence,  which  is  so 
precisely  curious  as  to  mark  and  observe  the 
falling  of  sparrows,  should  be  so  supinely  m- 
rstrwuras  to  slight  anil  neglect  the  falling  of  king- 
doms? Fatherly,  Athevm.  (16KB,)  p.  270. 

The  Creator  did  not  bestow  so  much  skill  upon 
bis  creatures,  to  be  looked  upon  with  a  careless 

VOL.  II. 


him 


He  addon  at  the' Park  appeer'd ; 
Yet,  not  tnrsmnu,  was  inclin'd 
To  know  lb*  co ti terse  of  mankind. 


Stop. 

adv.  [from  incurious.] 
cxummittioii ;  without  in- 


Incu'riousi.y.* 
Without  nice 
quisitiveness. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  rest  in  the  hope,  that  I 
shall  once  ace  them  ;  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  be 
learnedly  ignorant,  and  incuriously  devout,  silently 
Messing  the  power  and  wisdom  of  my  infinite 
Creator,  who  knows  how  to  honour  himself  by  all 
these  glorious  and  unrevcaled  subordinations. 

Bp.  Ilatl.  /ntisvMr  H'orU,  i.  *7. 

In  such  an  age  publick  money  will  be  easily 
granted,  and  publick  accounts  rarely  or  van- 
riously  inspected. 

Balia^eakt  <m  Parties,  Lett.  19. 

iKct/aiousNiu*.*  u.s.  [from  incurious.] 
Negligence  ;  iuattentiveness ;  careless- 
ness. 

Our  reverential  fear  of  the  God  of  heaven  calls 
us  to  eschew  in  the  other  extreme  all  sordid  in- 
curieusness,  and  slovenly  neglect,  in  bis  immediate 
services.  Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  YJS. 

Tell  me,  have  you  gone  away  currently  with 
this  ittrsirwairncji  or  uneoneenicdnru  for  religion  ? 

Gssxfmeti,  W'utt.  A'e.  Can/.  P.  iii 

Incu  rsion,  n.  s.  [from  incurro,  Latin.] 

1.  Attack  ;  mischievous  occurrence. 

Sins  of  daily  inruntjn,  and  such  as  human 
frailty  is  unavoidably  liable  to.  South. 

2,  [Incursion,  Fr.J  Invasion  without  con- 
quest; inroad;  ravage. 

Spain  is  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  slow  to 
move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of  English 
to  make  an  hostile  invasion,  or  incur sur»,  upon 
their  havens  and  roads.  Bacon. 

Now  the  Parthian  king  hath  galhcr'd  all  his 
host 

Against  the  Scythian,  whose  incwrnW  wild 
Usee  wasted  Somalia.  Hilton,  P.  B. 

Tlte  incursions  of  lite  Goths  disordered  the 
affairs  of  the  Roman  empire,  jlrbutknot  an  Cains. 

To  INCU'RVATE.  v.  a.  [inatno,  Lat.] 
To  bend ;  to  crook. 

Mir  Isaac  Newton  has  altcwn,  by  several  ei- 
perimcnts  of  mys  passing  by  the  edge*  of  >>-xlir», 
that  I  hey  are  tiu.sirtwten'  by  too  action  of  these 
bodies.  Cbeyne 

To  Iscu'rve.*   v.  a.  [incurro,  Lat.]  To 
bow  ;  to  bend.  Coclteram. 
Incurva'tion.-!"  n.  i.  [from  incurvo,  Lat.] 

1.  The^act  of  bending  or  making  crooked. 

Religious  incurvation  towards  a  crucifis,  or  the 
host,  as  to  an  object,  and  not  a  mere  uoeotisitliTt  d 
accidental  circumstance,  is  idolatry. 

M'-rr,  AntiH.  against  Atheism,  ch.  1. 
They  how,  down  tltc  dead  man's  thumb  into 
the  hollow  of  the  hand  ;  ami  by  that  titcurtwtfcrn 
they  fancy  to  express  the  Name  of  God. 

L.  Addison,  Sate  tf  the  Jems,  p.  823. 

2.  Slate  of  being  bent;  curvity  ;  crooked- 
ness. 

One  part  moving  whi 
would  think,  should  cau 
line. 

Flexion  ol 


other  rests,  one 
incimsititiii  in  the 
Citnrtfle. 


tok 


of 


re- 


3.  Flexion  of  the  body 
verence. 

He  made  use  of  acts  of  worship  which  God 
bath  appropriated ;  as  iitrarmtum,  and  sacrifice. 

StiUinfJUrl. 

Incu'bvity.  n.  s.  [from  incurvus,  I^atin.] 
Crookedness;  the  state  of  bending  in- 
ward. 

The  mrsivKiVy  of  a  dolphin  must  be  taken  not 
really,  but  in  appcuraiK r,  wlwn  they  leap  above 
water,  and  suddenly  shoot  down  again :  strait 


bodies,  in  a  sudden 
downward,  appear  crooked. 

To  FNTJAGATE-f  v.  a.  [indago,  Latin.] 
To  search  ;  to  beat  out.  Cockcratn. 

iNDAOA'Tlon.f  s>.  *.  [from  tndogaie.') 
Search;  enquiry;  examination. 

In  her  rnoVu>aneiu  oft-times  new  scenu  put  her 
[the  soul]  by ;  end  she  takes  in  errours  into  her  by 
the  same  conduits  she  doth  truths. 

B.  Jtnsan,  Discoveries. 
Paracelsus  directs  us,  in  the  imlagatian  of 
colours,  to  have  an  eye  principally  upon  salts. 

BayU. 

Part  bath  been  discovered  by  him  self,  and  some 
by  human  indagatiun.  Brown,  ruts-  Err. 

I'NDAGATOR.f  n.  s.  [indagator,  Latin.]  A 
searcher ;  an  enquirer ;  an  examiner. 

For  men  to  make  nothing  of  this  royal  law 
of  Chnst,  and  yet  to  pretend  to  be  more  accurate 
indn^atars  into  matters  of  religion,  and  more 
affectionate  lovers  of  piety  than  ordinary,  ia  either 
to  be  abominably  hypocritical,  or  grossly  iguorant 
in  tbo  moat  precious  and  necessary  parts  of  Chris- 
Xlcrre,  Cmj.  Cobb.  I  l«J3,)  p.  200. 

of  bodies  i 

br 

To  Ixda'magf..*    See  To  Enbamaoe. 
To  INDE'AR.*    See  To  Endear. 
Inde'arment.*  ».  i.[from  indear.]  Cause 
of  love.    See  Endearment. 

likeness  ia  the  greatest  indearment  of  love,  and 
the  most  natural  foundation  of  light  and  compla- 
cency. Xarris  on  tkt  Beatitudes,  2. 

To  Inda'rt.  v.  a.  [in  and  dart.]  To  dart 
in  ;  to  strike  in 

I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  ; 
Dut  no  more  deep  will  I  imdart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 


To  INDE'BT,  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  into  debt. 

2.  To  oblige ;  to  put  under  obligation. 

Forgive  us  our  sins ;  for  we  forgive  every  one 
that  is  indebted  to  us.  St.  Luke,  iL  * . 

He-  

Atonement  for  himself,  or  otTeriag  navel. 
Indebted  and  undone,  baa  none  to  bring. 

Mdtan,  P.  L. 

This  blest  alliance  may 
The  indebted  nation  bounteously  repay.  Granville. 

Indk'btko.  participial  adj.  [in  and  debt.] 
Obliged  by  something  received  ;  bound 
to  restitution;  having  incurred  a  debt. 
It  has  to  before  the  person  to  whom  the 
debt  is  due,  and  for  before  the  thing 
received. 

If  the  course  of  politick  affairs  cannot  in  any 
good  course  go  forward  without  Ct  instruments, 
and  that  which  fiuetli  them  be  tlwir  virtues,  lei 
polity  acknowledge  itself  indebted  to  religiou. 
godliness  be-ina,  Uicchitfeit  tup  and  well-spntig  u.| 
all  true  virtues,  even  as  God  is  of  all  good  things. 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
government,  because  few  can  represent  bow 
wretched  mankind  would  be  without  it.  Alterbury 

Let  us  represent  to  our  sours  the  love  and 
beneficence  for  which  we  daily  stand  i insetted  to 
God.  /fogrrs. 

Wc  are  wholly  indebted  Jor  them  re  our  an* 
cestors  ■  Suift  • 

Isde'btmknt.*  if. s.  [from  indebt.]  The 
state  of  being  in  debt. 

Fear  thou  a  worse  prison,  if  thou  wilt  needs 
wilfully  live  and  die  in  a  jus 


be  at  once  free  and  I 

Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  (Mead. 
3  N 
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INDE'CENCY.  n.  t.  [indtccnce,  French.] 
Any  tiling  unbecoming;  any  thing  con 
trary  to  good  manner* ; 
wrong,  but  scarcely  criminal. 

He  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  inform  indeeeacy 
in  his  pupil,  wluch  he  allows  in  himself.  Locke. 

Ihde'cext.  adj.  [indecent,  French,  in  and 
decmf.]  Unbecoming ;  unfit  for  the  eye* 
or  ear*. 

Character*,  where  obscene  words  were  proper 
In  their  mouths,  but  very  indc-cnu  to  be  heard. 

Dryden. 

Till  these  men  can  prove  these  tilings,  ordered 
by  our  church,  to  be  cither  intrinsically  unlawful 
or  indecent,  the  uk>  of  tbcsn,  as  established 
amongst  us,  it  nccojsajy.  Soul/t. 

IsDK'CBNTLT.f  adv.  [from  indecent.] 
Without  decency;  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  decency. 

Hts  behaviour  hart  been  very  indecently  partial 
and  violent. 

Burnet,  Hilt,  of  hi*  Own  TSutr,  (an.  1679.) 
He  was  the  easy  and  profuse  dupe  of  woman, 
and  in  some  instances  indecently  so. 

IA.  ChetterfHil,  Chanel. 

Ikobci'dcous.  adj.  [in  and  deciduous.] 
Not  falling;  not  shed;  not  liable  to  a 
yearly  fall  of  the  leaf ;  evergreen. 

We  And  the  statute  of  the  .un  framed  with 
rays  about  the  head,  which  were  the  uvieddwmt 
and  unshaken  locks  of  Apollo. 

Brown,  f'ulg.  Err. 

Ixde'cimabi.e.*  adj.  [in  and  decimable.] 
Not  tithable ;  that  ought  not  to  pay 
tithe.  Cornel. 

INDECI  SION.*  n.  s.  [in  and  decision.] 
Want  of  determination. 

Tbo  term  indecuim  in  a  nuin*s  character  im- 
plies an  idea  very  nicely  diUVrent  from  irreso- 
lution ;  yet  it  baa  a  tendency  to  produce  it. 

Shenitone. 

Indccaim  is  Die  natural  accomplice  of  violence. 

ttvrlc 

Indeci'siVe.*  adj.  [in  and  decisive.]  Not 
determining ;  inconclusive. 

A  thousand  such  critic  tun*  are  altogether  in- 
decisive as  to  his  general  merit.  Blair. 

In-deci'sivenkss.*  ».*-.  [from  indecisive.] 
Inability  to  terminate  any  difference,  or 
settle  an  event. 

Ikdecli'sabi.e.+  adj.  [indeclinable,  Fr. 
indcclinabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  variable  ;  constant.        Coc& ct ant. 

2.  Not  varied  by  terminations. 

Pondo  is  an  indetlinntj*  word,  and  when  it  is 
joined  to  numbers  it  signifies  Mm.  Artmthnot. 
Indbxli'kablv.*  adv.  [from  indeclinable.] 
Without  variation ;  constantly. 

I  have  been  born,  and  bred,  and  brought  up,  in 
the  confession  of  lite  Church  of  England :  I  have 
learned,  loved,  admired,  and  proposed  unto  my- 
self to  follow  indefinably,  not  only  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  whole  and 
entire  doctrine  of  that  Church. 

Mountain,  Ann.  to  Con.  MOW,)  p.  111. 

INDECOROUS,  adj.  [indeconts,  Lat,] 
Indecent ;  unbecoming. 

What  can  be  more  iiffecureisi  than  for  a  crea- 
ture to  violate  the  commands,  and  trample  upon 
the  authority  of  that  awful  Eicelkncc  to  whom  he 
owes  hb  life  1  Xvrru. 
Indrco'hously.*  adv.  [from  indecorous.] 
In  an  unbecoming  maimer;  without 
decorum. 

iNnBCo'ROUsNHss.*  n.s.  [from  indecorous.] 
Impropriety  of  conduct ;  indecency. 

Scott. 
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lNDECCfR  t/A/.t  st,  $.  [Latin.)  Inde- 
cency; something  unbecoming. 

They  —  commit  many  absurdities,  many  in- 

oVrorsuiw,  unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 

Burton,  Anal.  of  Mel.  p.  5*3. 

As  if  a  hertld,  in  the  achievement  of  a  king, 
should  commit  the  indecorum  to  set  his  helmet 
sideways  and  dose,  not  fullfaced  aud  open  in  too 
posture  of  direction  aud  command. 

Maton,  Tetra,Ju>nlon. 

As  I  design  to  have  notices  from  all  publjc* 
assemblies,  1  shall  take  upon  me  only  ifldsversisss, 
improprieties,  and  negligcncies,  to  such  as  should 
give  us  better  examples.  Tatler,  No.  3. 

The  soft  address,  the  castigated  grace, 
Are  Mdecarsinu  in  the  modern  maid.  Youni- 

Inde'kd.  adv.  [in  and  deed.] 
1.  In  reality  ;  in  truth;  in  verity 
Yet  loving  indeed,  and  thereto 

Sidney. 

Though  such  assemblies  be  had  indeed  for 


relit 


sake. 


rtful 


eiihele 


they  may 


prove,  as  well  in  regard  of  their  fitness  to  serve 
the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  such  as  privily  will 
venture  to  instil  their  poison  into  new  minds. 


Some,  who  have  not  deserved  judg 


If,. 


of 


death,  bare  been  for  tbeir  goods  soke  caught  up 
and  carried  Mroight  to  the  bough :  a  tiling  indeed 
very  pitinil  and  horrible.  Spewer. 

2.  Above  common  rate.  This  use  is  em- 


phatical. 

Then  didst  tliou  utter,  I  am  yours  for  ever ; 
*Tis  grace  indeed.  SAaJct/teetre. 

llorrows,  in  mean  srTairs,  his  subjects  pains ; 
But  things  of  weight  and  conseqiiencc  indeed. 
Himself  doth  in  his  chamber  tbcm  debate.  Darin. 

Such  iona  of  Abraham,  how  highly  soever  they 
may  bare  the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from 
being  Israelites  indeed.  South. 

I  were  a  beast,  indeed,  to  do  you  wrong, 
I  who  have  lov'd  and  bonour'd  you  so  long. 

thyden. 

3.  This  is  to  be  granted  that.  A  particle 
of  connection. 

Tins  imitation,  isutW,  of  out  author,  will  save 
those  tlie  labour  who  would  look  for  Adam's  heir 
amongst  toe  race  of  brutal ;  but  will  very  little 
contribute  to  the  discovery  of  one  neat  heir 
amongst  men.  Lode. 

Some  sons  indeed,  some  very  few  we  see. 
Who  keep  themselves  from  this  infection  free. 

Dryden. 

Tlier*  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  generally 
dreaded,  and  yet  less  to  be  feared,  than  death : 
indeed,  for  those  unhappy  men  whose  hopes  ter- 
minate in  this  life,  no  wonder  if  the  prospect  of 
another  seems  terrible  and  nutating.  Wale. 

\.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a  slight  assertion 
or  recapitulation  in  a  sense  hardly  per- 
ceptible or  explicable,  and  though  some 
degree  of  obscure  power  is  perceived, 
might,  even  where  it  is  properly  enough 
inserted,  be  omitted  without  miss. 

I  said  I  thought  it  was  confederacy  between 
the  juggler  and  the  two  servant* ;  tlto'  indeed  I 
bad  no  reason  so  to  think.  Jhieon. 

There  is  mleeil  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting 
these  magaaines  of  war,  after  one  has  seen  two  or 
three  of  them. 

.5.  It  is  used  to  note 
parisons. 

Against  these  forces  were  prepared  to  the 
number  of  near  one  hundred  ships ;  not  so  great 
of  bulk  mdsnf,  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion. 

iforon,  War  vrth  Spain. 

Isdefatibabi'litt.*  n.  s.  [from  indefa- 
tigable.] Unweariness. 
mt  indefotigam!/  of  study  cannot  be  paralleled. 

i*^.^ufrew«,(l6i0.) 
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INDEFATIGABLRt  adj.  [indefatigable, 
old  Fr.  indefati^abilit,  in  and  deftttigo, 
Lat.]  Unwearied ;  not  tired ;  not  ex- 
hausted by  labour. 

Who  shall  spread  his  aery  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 
Over  the  vast  abrupt.  MiUm,  P.  L. 

The  ambitious  person  must  rise  early  and  sit  up 
lata,  and  pursue  bis  design  with  a  constant  nsde- 
faugabie  attendance :  be  roust  be  infinitely  patient 
and  servile.  ScuiA . 

iND&rA'TiGABLY.f  ad.  [from  indefatiga- 
ble.]   Without  weariness. 

Fight  fcatoutly ;  tight  imlefatigably,  and  prevail. 

B/i.  Holt,  SL  /Wr  Comint. 

A  man  indefntifoily  tealous  In  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state,  aiul  whose  writings  have  highly 
deserved  of  both.  llrylen. 

iNDEFA'TKiABi.ENESs.*  n.  s.  [from  hide- 
Jatigable.]    Unweariness.  Bullokar. 

XknX  thou  thus  repay  thy  teachrrs  for  tbeir  pains, 
care,  study,  indefatigaUcneu  I 

Walernoute,  ApoL  for  lenrn.  (1653.)  p.  231. 
The  devotion  of  St.  Gregory,  the  tndefatigaHe- 
neu  of  St,  Austin,  the  courage  of  St.  Ambrcc. 

Bp.  Geuden,  Uieray.  p.  274. 

Ixdepatiga'tiok.*  n.  i.  [in  and  defati- 
gatio,  Lat. j  Unweariness. 

Holding  themselves  to  be  not  Inferiour  (as  in-  . 
deed  they  were  not)  either  to  the  utdefiuig-itum  or 
(kill  of  the  Greek  geographers. 

Gregory,  Ptathum.  (1650,)  p.  267. 

IxmerE'Asini.8.*  adj.  See  Indefkisislb. 
Incapable  of  being  defeated. 

The  last  kind  of  activity,  and  the  ] 
resulting  from  it,  is  much  more  noble,  I 
desincnt,  and  indefeatMe  titan  the  first. 

Batter  on  tie  Saul,  i.SSl. 

hfDEFECTiBi'LiTY.t  r.  s.  [from  indefecti- 
ble.] The  quality  of  suffering  no  decay ; 
of  being  subject  to  no  defect. 

God's  unity,  eternity,  and  indefxtibHity. 

Barrow,  H'orit,  ii.  123. 
I  know  of  no  promise  of  indrfeetibiUty  from  the 
faith  made  to  any  particular  church,  no,  not  to  the 
church  of  Rome  itself. 

Bp.  Bull,  Corrupt,  if  lie  Ch.  •/Rome. 

INDEFE'CTIULE.t  adj.  [in  and  de/ecius, 
Latin.]  Unfailing ;  not  liable  to  defect 
or  tlecay. 

I  believe  this  io6nite  and  eternal  Spirit  to  be  not 
only  of  perfect  and  indefectible  holiness  in  himself, 
but  also  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  holiness 
in  us.  PenTHn  on  tie  Creed,  Art.  8. 

Hie  eternal,  indifertMe  hip  pi  item  of  heaven. 

Clarke,  l*tt.  to  Dodnrll,  p.  55. 

Indefe'ctivk.*  adj.  [in  and  defectire.] 
Not  defective  ;  sufficient ;  perfect. 

The  moral  law  aa  a  covenant  promising  life  upon 
condition  of  absolute  indrfcttu*  obedience, 

Smi/A,  Serm.  iii.  95. 

Our  wills  shall  be  perfected  with  absolute  and 
indefectiee  holiness,  with  eiact  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  perfect  liberty  from  all  servitude 
of  sin.  rearm  on  the  Creed,  Art.  12. 

Indefe'ikiblk.  adj.  [indcfaiiible,  French.] 
Not  to  be  cut  off ;  not  to  be  vacated ; 
irrevocable. 

So  mdefeinbte  Is  our  estate  in  those  joys,  that,  if 
we  do  not  sell  it  in  reversion,  we  shall,  when  one* 

Deny  of  I'utv 

INDEFE'NSIBLE.  adj.  [in  and  defemus, 
in.]    That  cannot  be  defended  or 
intained. 
As  they  citeud  the  rule  < 
to  all  the 
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lb*  tolling  up  of  a  »trsw,  to 
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Ihdk»k'»*ive.*  adj.  [is  and 
Having  no  defence. 


The 

fir  T.  llrrtert,  JW  p.  337, 

I»OEPi'C!B«CY.*  ».  *.  [in  and  deficiency.] 
The  quality  of  suffering  no  decay. 

God  took  cure  of  their  meat  ud  drink,  and  m- 
drfidtney  of  Ihcir  dothing. 

AacMetiar,  Hi*,  of  the  Bit.  B.  4.  ch.  1. 

Ikdefi'cient.*  aoV.    [rn  and  deficient.] 
Not  failing ;  perfect ;  complete. 

Faith  heightened  into  vision,  hope  satSsrk-d  in 
powtsion,  love  completed  in  fruition.  pcnoe  con- 
summated in  immutable,  inooncunublc,  And  indt- 
Jeient  deltctation  ;  In  Umm  four  things  tttm  to 
consist  the  endowments  of  glorifted  souls,  to  far  u 
we  an  bare  frame  any  judgement  of  lb*  glory  to 
come.  Bp.  Reynold",  r<w*»,  p.  1 107. 

Imobpi'sable.*  adj.  [in  and  definable.] 

Not  to  be  defined. 
INDEFINITE,  adj.  [indefinitiu,  Latin; 


indefinit,  Fr.] 


determined;    not  limited;  not 


Though  a  position  should  be  wholly  rejected, 
yet  that  negative  is  nun  pregnant  of  direction 
than  aa  indefinite  j  at  ashes  are  more  generathre 
than  dust.  Bacon,  Euayu 

that  it  should  be  a>  great  as  ever  any  former  queen 
of  F.ngUnd  had.  Baton. 

Tragedy  and  picture  an  more  narrowly  circum- 
scribed by  place  and  time  than  the  epick  poeiu  ; 
■he  time  of  this  last  is  left  MeJMU. 

Dryden,  Dmfrtmty, 

2.  Large  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
man,  though  not  absolutely  without 
limits. 

Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite  i 
though  it  M  not  boundless  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to 
human  comprehension.  Spectator. 

Indefinitely,  adv.  [from  indefinite.] 
1.  Without  any  settled  or  determinate  li- 
mitation. 

We  observe  that  custom,  w  hereunto  St  Paul 


atlurfcth,  and  whereof  the  fathers  of  the 
their  writings  make  often  mention,  te 
definitely  what  was  done ;  but  not  unl 


definitely 
bind  for  ever  all 


to  shew  in. 
t  universally  to 
)  unto  one  only  fashion  of 
utterance.  Hooker. 

We  conceive  no  more  titan  the  letter  Irearcth, 
that  is,  four  tunes,  or  indefinitely  more  than  thrice. 

Birrwn. 

A  duty  to  which  all  are  indefinitely  obliged, 
upon  some  occasions,  bj  the  express  command  of 
God. 

2.  To  a  degree  indefinite. 

If  the  world  be  indefinitely  cslendod,  that  is,  so 
far  as  no  human  intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of 


Hay  an  the  Creation. 
Ihdb'piniteness.*  n.  i.  [from  indefinite.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  indefinite. 

Ash. 

Indbfi'situdb.    n.  *.   [from  indefinite.] 
Quantity  not  limited  by  our 
ing,  though  yet  finite. 

They  arise  to  a  strange  and  . 
tude,  if  not  indefinitttdr,  by  their  Taiiout  poailii 


,  and  conjunction*. 

Hate,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

IXDB(.l'BBRATB.f  1  adj.  [indeliberf,  Fr. ;  in 
Indexi'derated.  J     ana  deliberate.]  Un- 
l;  done  without  consider- 


procecding  from  blsndishmcnts,  or 
sweet  persuasions,  if  they  be  indehberated,  at  iu 
children,  who  want  the  use  of  reasoti,  are  not  pre- 
sently free  action*. 

I  distinguish  bet 
acta:  the  farmer 
may  be  indeliberate. 


looauu,  bust  iim  lii  c~ 

Bp.  BramAatl. 
acts  and  voluntary 


m,  than  with  an 
one."  Got.  of  the  Tmgnt. 

Ikdelibi'lity.*  n.  *.  [from  indelible.] 
The  quality  of  being  indelible. 

Truth  hath  champions  that  will  utterly  raise  his 
sosti-ming  tndrlibuity. 

Jem  Jleth.  we  PartraUvrt,  dr.  (1 64f>,)  Dcd.  A.i.b. 

When  this  Question  of  the  in-irii^iliiy  oi'  the 
sacred  character  came  to  be  much  agitnct-d  in  this 
House,  it  was  argued,  die. 

Bp.  Hartley ,  Spud*  in  Parliament,  p.  421. 

INDET.IBLE.f  adj.  [indeieble,  Fr.;  in- 
delebilU,  LaU  in  and  delible.  It  should 
be  written  indeieble.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
In  fact,  our  old  and  good  author*  usually 
write  the  word  indeieble;  and  so  Cock- 
cram  gives  it  in  his  old  vocabulary.  I 
have  brought  Bacon  and  bishop  Hall,  to 
shew  this  orthography ;  and  could  iiave 
added  numbers,  so  writing  it,  about  their 
time.  Dentley,  in  more  modern  times, 
observed  it ;  and  is  also  now  adduced.] 

1.  Not  to  be  blotted  out  or  effaced. 

Their  character  was  yet.  by  confession,  indeieble. 

Bp.  HoB,  Hon.  of  the  htarr.  Clergy,  p.  94. 
Any  point  which  was  irreparable,  or  — might 
fix  any  character  indeieble  of  disgrace  upon  you. 

Bacon,  iMlert,  (cd.  1657.)  p.  I* 
Wilful  perpetration  of  unworthy  action*  brand* 
with  indelible  characters  the  nsnio  aod  memory. 

Xing  Charleu 

He  would  have  left  upon  our  minds  a  native  and 
u.Jdehle  inscription  of  himself. 

Benltey,  Seem.  (ed.  1724,)  p.  87. 

Thy  heedless  sleeve  will  drink  the  coWd  oil, 
And  spot  indetiite  thy  pocket  soil.     Gay,  Tricia. 

2.  Not  to  be  annulled. 

They  are  endued  with  indelible  power  from  above 
to  feed,  to  govern  this  household,  and  to  consecrate 
pastors  and  stewards  of  it  to  tbc  warid'i  cod.  8prat* 

Isdb'libly.*  adv.  [from  indelible.]  So 
as  not  to  be  effaced. 

Let  the  characters  of  good  things  stand  indelibly 
in  thy  mind.  Brawn,  Chr.  Hot.  liL  10. 

This,  as  a  Cain's  mark  set  upon  them  by  the 
hand  of  God,  indelibly  slicks  by  tbcm,  and  follows 
thcro  to  their  graves, 

Goodman,  Hint.  Be.  Canf.  P.  ii. 
Some  primary  notions  and  general  principle*  of 
the  law  of  nalurc,  so  indelibly  stamped  and  im- 
pressed on  the  soul  of  man. 

Ella,  fmMr  of  Die.  Tkingt,  p.  59. 

INDE'LICACY.  n.  s.  [in  and  delicacy.] 
Want  of  delicacy  ;  want  of  elegant  de- 
cency. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  worse 
than  indelicacy,  they  would  be  immoral,  did  you 
treat  detestable  unci  canons  as  you  rally  an  im- 
pertinent self-lore.  Additan. 

IxnB'l.iCATB.t  adj.    [in    and  delicate.] 
Wanting  decency  ;  void  of  a  quick  sense 
of  decency. 
Their  luxury  was  inelegant,  their  pleasures  in- 

delicate.  Warton. 

iNDKMNlEICA'TION.t  *•  [ffOm 

*»%•] 

I.  Security  against  loss  or  penalty. 
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2.  Reimbursement  of  loss  or  penalty. 

The  1'ranei  scant  enjoyed  from  the  popes  the 
privilege  of  distributing  indulgences;  a  valuabl. 
imtrmmjlctum  for  their  voluntary  poverty. 

Warton,  Hiet.  E.P.I  294. 

To  INDE'MNIFY.f  c.  a.  [in  and  damnify. 
Old  Fr.  dampn'tfier.  Our  old  lexico- 
graphy gives  "  tndempned,  without  da- 
mage, or  exempt  from  harm."  Iluloet.] 

1.  To  secure  against  loss  or  penalty. 

2.  To  maintain  unhurt. 

Insolent  signifies  rude  and  haughty,  indemtuf>/ 
to  keep  safe.  lEsttt. 

Inde'mmty.  n.  $.  [indemnitf,  Fr.]  Secu- 
rity from  punishment ;  exemption  from 
punishment. 

I  will  use  all  means,  in  the  wars  of  amneitjr  snd 
■ws>mnu>  which  may  moat  fully  remove  all  fears, 
and  bury  aU  jealousies  in  f 


Isdemo'sstrable.*  adj.  [i»  and  demon- 
strable.]  Not  to  be  shewn :  not  capable 


; 

In  their  art  they  have  < 
aa  indemonitrahte  principles  they  urge  all  to  re- 
ceive. Sir  E.  Sandy),  State  of  BeUgim . 

The  affirmatives  nrr  mitsitwtutrnNf, 

StMkngftret,  Orig.  Sat.  ii.  I. 

I»dbkiza'tios.»  it.  *.  [from  indenize.] 
The  act,  or  patent,  by  which  one  is  made 
free.  Bullokar. 

To  INDE'NIZE.*  x>.  a.  [from  denizen.] 
To  make  free.    See  To  Esdemze. 

Bullokar. 

All  sorts  of  people,  foreign-bred, 
A*  natives  then!  intlcniud. 

Sandy*,  ft.  (ed.  1636,)  p.  142. 

To  Ixdb'nizek.*  v.  a.  [trota  denizen.]  To 
make  free  ;  to  naturalize.  See  to  En- 
denizen. 

Grammar  he  hath  enough  to  make  terminations 
of  those  words,  which  his  authority  hath  indeniten'd , 
Oivroury,  Chnract.  sign.  II.  1. 

To  INDE'NT.  v.  a.  [i«  and  dens,  a  tooth, 
Latin.]  To  mark  any  thing  with  in- 
equalities like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  to  cut  in 
and  out ;  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate. 

About  Ms  neck 
A  green  and  ^ildtd  snake  hod  wrrath"(i  itvlf, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approacfa'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink 'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush.  Sknttpetm,  At  yam  like  it. 

The  serpent  then,  not  with  tndnstetl  wave, 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his  rear 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  ibal  lovrer'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surgl  ng  maae !    Miltan,  P.  I. . 

Trent,  vrlio,  like  some  earth-born  giant,  spread* 
His  thirty  arms  along  tire  indented  mead*. 

Hilton,  Vat.  Ee. 

The  margins  on  each  side  do  not  terminate  in  a 
straight  line,  but  are  indented.  Woodward. 

To  Imdb'nt.+  v.  r.  [from  the  method  of 
cutting  counterparts  of  a  contract  to- 
gether, that,  laid  on  each  other,  they 
may  fit,  and  any  want  of  conformity  may 
discover  a  fraud.] 
1.  To  contract;  to  bargain;  to  make  a 
compact. 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  imrWtj  with  fears, 
they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 

Shaktptare. 
I  do  indent,  you  shall  return  the  money. 

S»  s/smwa,  StapU  of  JVruv. 

3x2 
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to  the  solemnity  of  »  part  and 
covenant,  and  ha*  indented  with  us. 

Decay  of  Fitly. 

2.  To  run  in  and  out. 

Then  thill  thou  •«<  ttie  dcw-bodibbled  wretch 
(die  hare) 

Turn,  and  return,  indenting  witli  the  way. 

Shaispeare,  Yen*  and  A  don. 

Inde'nt.t  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Inequality  ;  incisure ;  indentation.  This 
is  little  used. 

Trent  dial  I  not  wind  with  tuch  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  to  ricli  a  bottom  here. 

Studvpeart,  Hen.  IV. 

2.  Stamp. 

Only  an  indent  or  impression. 

Paste.  Tranuct.  vol.  li.  p  37G. 

Indentation,  n.  s.  [in  and  Jens,  Latin.] 
An  indenture ;  waving  in  any  figure. 

Tlie  margins  do  not  terminate  in  a  straight  line, 
but  are  indented  ;  racb  indentation  bring  conti- 
nued in  a  small  ridge,  to  the  indentation  that 
answer*  it  on  the  opposite  margin.  Woodward. 

Inde'ntment.*  ji.  t.  [from  indent.']  An 
indenture.    Not  in  me. 

The  brabbling  neighbour*  on  Mm  call 
For  counsel  in  aontt:  eT;ibbed  case  of  law, 
Or  some  iiidenlnicuts,  or  some  Ixmii  to  ilraw. 

Rp.  Hall,  Sat.  it. 

IVDB'HTURK.'f  n.  s.  [low  Lat.  indentura  ; 
Fr.  endenture.]  A  covenant,  so  named 
because  the  counterparts  are  indented 
or  cut  one  by  the  other ;  a  contract,  of 
which  there  is  a  counterpart. 

The  promises  and  engagements  of  an  higher  in- 
ilen! are,  those  of  the  Christian. 

Hammond,  Work,  iv.  497. 

Tho  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (a* 
thee  are  usually  distingtiiiJied)  do,  like  a  pair  of 
indenture!,  justify  one  another,  and  assure  us  that 
there  can  be  no  fraud  or  forgery  in  either  of  them. 

Goodman,  Winter  £r.  Con/.  P.  Hi. 

The  law  is  the  best  expositor  of  the  gospel ;  they 
are  like  a  pair  of  indentures  ,  tlicy  answer  in  every 
part.  Jsdir,  Short  Method  wilt  the  Jewt. 

The  critick  to  his  grief  will  Knd 
How  firmly  these  intlentvm  bind.  Steifl. 

To  Indk'nture.*  v.  n.  To  run  in  and  out; 
to  indent.  See  the  second  sense  of  the 
verb  Indent. 

Tlicy  took 

Their  staves  in  hand,  and  at  Um  good  man  ttrook : 
Bui,  by  •ftdrntun'rt*,  still  the  good  man  'tcap'd. 

Heyvond't  Hier.vf  Jn&eli,  (1635.)  p.  134. 

To  Iwdb'kture.*  v.  a.  [from  indent.']  To 
indent ;  to  wrinkle. 


aire  may 

brow. 


Indefe'ndknce.t  1 
Indepe'ndbncy.  ) 

J.  ~ 


ney  last. 
Woiy,  Autumnal  Song. 

.  s.  [indejtendance,  Fr. 
jVi  and  dependence.] 
Freedom  ;  exemption  from  reliance  or 
control ;  slate  over  which  none  has 
power. 

Drama  may  give  ut  some  idea  of  the  great  ox. 
celictu-y  of  a  human  soul,  and  some  intimations  of 
in  independency  an  matter.  Additon,  Sped. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worst,  whatever  she  makes 
ut  low,  at  long  as  she  never  makes  us  lose  our 
honesty  and  our  mdeirndenee.  Pope, 

Give  me,  I  ery'd,  enough  for  me, 
My  bread  and  independency : 
So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two. 
And  livd  just  a*  you  are  I  do.  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  those,  called  independents. 
See  Independent,  n.s. 
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is  much  mora  dangerous  than 
Plfitt'%  Heren*?T"r'"!'  V- 
O  God,  pot  it  into  the  heart  of  our  king  and 
Parliament  to  take  speedy  order  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  wild  variety  of  sects,  and  Ian  It  a  in- 
dependent**, ere  it  1st  too  late. 

ScatonahU  Serm.  (1644.)  p.  84. 

IXDEPE'NDENT.t 
Fr.  j  in  and  dependent.] 

1 .  Not  depending  ;  not  supported  by  any 
other;  not  relying  on  another;  not  con* 
trolled.  It  is  used  with  on,  of,  or  from 
before  the  object :  of  which  on  seems 
most  proper,  since  we  sav  to  depend  on, 
and  consequently  dependent  on. 

Creation  must  needs  infer  providence,  and 
God's  making  the  world  irrcfragahly  proves  that 
be  governs  it  loo ;  or  that  a  being  of  dependent 
nature  remains  nevertheless  indejtrndenl  upon  him 
in  that  respect.  South. 

Since  all  princes  of  independent  governments 
arc  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  world  never  was  with- 
out men  In  that  stale.  Lath*. 
The  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  protcatant  republic*, 


2.  Not  relating  to  any  thing  else,  as  to 
a  superiour  cause  or  power. 

The  consideration  of  our  understanding,  which 
is  an  incorporeal  substance  independent  from  mat- 
tcr;  and  the  contemplation  of  our  own  bodies, 
which  have  all  the  stamps  and  characters  of  eicel- 
Icnt  contrivance ;  these  alone  do  very  easily  guide 
us  to  the  wise  Author  of  all  tilings.  Bentley. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  independents. 

A  very  famous  independent  minister  was  head  of 
a  college  in  those  times.  Adduon,  Sped. 

Independent,  n.  *•.  One  who  in  religious 
affairs  holds  that  every  congregation  is 
a  complete  church,  subject  to  no  supe- 
riour authority. 

We  shall,  in  our  sermons  take  occasion  to  jus- 
tify such  passages  in  our  liturgy  ns  have  hem  un- 
justly quarrelled  at  by  presbyter  tans,  independent i, 
or  other  puritan  sectaries.  Sanderton. 

Independently,  adv.  [from  independent.] 
Without  reference  to  other  things. 

Dispose  lights  and  shadows,  witliout  finishing 
every  thing  independently  lire  one  of  the  oilier. 

Drydrn. 

Inde'precable.*  adj.  [indeprecabilit, 
Lat.]   That  cannot  be  entreated. 

Coclcera  m. 

Ikdepbehb'nsible.*  adj.  [indeprehensi- 
bilis,  Lat.]    That  cannot  be  found  out. 

Calling  the  second  a  case  perplexed  and  ixde- 
prthenttUe. 

Bp.  Morton,  Docharge,  $c.  (1603.)  p.  174. 

Ikdephi'vable.*  adj.  [in  and  deprivable.] 
Thai  cannot  be  taken  away. 

It  [the  sovereign  good]  should  not  be  trantarnt, 
nor  derived  from  the  will  of  others,  nor  in  their 
power  to  take  away  ;  but  be  durable,  self-derived, 
and  (if  1  may  use  the  eipreasion;  imteprii^bU. 

HarrU,  Dud.  concerning  Uapinnea,  P.i. 


Indescribable.*  adj.  [in  and  detcribabU.] 
That  cannot  be  described. 


iNDr-sE'HT.f  n.s.  [in  and  desert  ]  Want 
of  merit,  litis  is  an  useful  word,  but 
not  much  received. 


Universal  contempt  it  a 
•ign  of  an  universal  indentrt. 

Philiipet  Thentr.  Poet.  (1675,)  Pref. 
Those  who  were  once  looked  on  as  Ma  equals, 
are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  Ids  merit  a  reflection 
on  their  own  indeteru.  Aidiam,  Sped. 
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INDE'SINENT.*  adj.  [in  and 
Lat.]  Incessant. 

The  last  kind  of  activity,  and  the 
nnulring  from  it,  is  much  more  noble, 
dennent,  and  indefeasible,  than  the  first. 

Baiter  on  Ike  Soul,  i.  351. 

Indb'sinently.  adv.  [indesinenter,  Lat.] 
Without  cessation. 

Tbey  continue  a  month  indesineiilly. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Indesthu'ctible.  adj.  [in  and  destruct- 
ible.]   Not  to  be  destroyed. 

Glass  is  so  comjuct  and  firm  a  body,  that  it  ia 
indettrnctUde  by  art  or  nature.  Boyle. 

Indete'bmikable.  adj.  [in  and  determin- 
able.] Not  to  be  tixed ;  not  to  be  de- 
fined or  settled. 

There  it  not  only  obscurity  in  the  end,  but  be- 
ginning of  the  world  ;  that,  as  its  period  is  in- 
scrutable, so  it  its  nativity  indeterminatle. 

INDETERMINATE,  adj.  [indctermini, 
Fr. ;  in  and  determinate.]  Unfixed ;  not 
defined ;  indefinite. 

The  myt  of  the  same  colour  were  by  turns 
transmitted  at  one  thickness,  and  reflected  at  an- 
other thickness,  for  an  indeterminate  number  of 
successions.  IVenion,  O/Kietx- 

Indete'hminately.  adv.  [in  and  deter- 
minatclif.]  Indefinitely;  not  in  any  set- 
tled manner. 

His  perspicacity  discerned  tlie  loadstone  to  re- 
sped  the  North,  wheu  ours  beheld  it  indelenmn- 
ateJu,  Broun. 

Tlie  drink  of  the  hold  it  iruiirr«ui«a(Wy  ex- 
pressed in  the  description.       Ariulhnat  on  Coin* 

Indetekm ina'tion-  n.  s.  [in  and  deter- 
mination.] Want  of  determination ;  want 
of  fixed  or  stated  direction. 

By  contingents  I  understand  all  things  which 
may  be  dortr,  and  may  not  be  done,  may  1 
or  may  not  happen,  by  reason  of  the 
often  or  accidental  concurrence  of  the  cause. 

Bp.  BramhaU  acamsl  //otter. 

Isdete'umined.  adj.  [in  and  determined.] 
Unsettled  ;  unfixed. 

civet  with  floating 
ion,  which  we  can 
turn.  Lock. 

INDEVOTE.*  adj.  [indevot,  Fr.]  Coldly 
devoted  ;  little  affected.  Cotgravt. 

Mr.Wolton  tells  me  he  hat  disposed  of  all  the 
Tabular,  and  Mr.  Mortlock  says  the  same,  and 
you  will  have  your  money  by  Dr.  Mills  or  me; 
but  they  give  no  good  account  of  live  other  little 
book.  There  are  to  many  of  the  same  arguments, 
and  so  indimte  an  age.  But  you  must  have  a 
little  patience.  Jbnttey,  Lett.  p.  Ibt. 

Isdevo'ted.*  part.  adj.  [in  and  devote.] 
Not  attached ;  disuftectcd. 

It  grieved  him  to  rind  persons  of  the  best  condi* 
tion,  and  who  Invcd  both  king  and  church,  cs- 
to  him,  [Land]. 

LA.  Clarendon,  Lift,  i.  6*. 
'.  Cowley's  cnnnnwHvt  with  some  persons  ui. 
excrlleiit  chancellor,  kept  him  m  h 
a  man  so  congenial  to  himself. 

tlurd,  Dial. 

Ixdevo'tion.t  n.  *.  [indevotion,  Fr. ;  in 
and  devotion.]  Want  of  devotion  ;  irre- 
ligion. 

riut,  tliat  was  licentiousness,  gmws  ambilioti ; 
mtul  that  cotnes  to  inj/ci^rctrt,  and  spiritual  cold  trass 
Donne,  Mint.  (1624,)  p.  61 1. 
Look  on  your  i»«./<wi>rt,  that  heartless,  aeal- 
less  behaviour  in  the  house  of  God. 

,  (Torti,  it.  i!4. 


We  should  not  amuse  oui 
wordtof  vtdeicrmined  signilici 
use  iu  several  senses  to  serve  ; 
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God  •  displeasure.  Borrow,  Workt,  i.  90. 

Let  ut  nuke  the  church  111*  Kcne  of  our  peni- 
tence, iu  of  our  fault* ;  deprecate  our  former 
ttufenrfwn,  mid,  by  an  csetnplary  reverence,  re- 
dre*«  tho  scandal  of  profaiveuejs. 

Decay  of  dr.  PiUy. 

Iwd«voo't.+  adj.  [indevot,  Fr. ;  in  and 
devout.]  Not  devout ;  not  religious  ;  ir- 
religious. 

They  ere  only  our  prayers,  tlut  mutt  stay  us 
from  Wing  carried  away  with  the  violent  aueulta 
of  dasconieuuncnt ;  under  which  a  praying  soul 
can  no  more  miscarry,  than  an  indewut  aoul  can 
enjoy  safety.         Bp.  Hall,  Of  Conteniation,  ,  85. 

A  wrctchles*,  cam  lew,  indctvnt  spirit. 

B)t.  Taylor,  Srrai.  ( 1653.) 

lie  prays  much,  yet  curses  more ;  whilst  be  is 
meek,  but  iuieeotd.  Decoy  of  C*r.  firry.  : 

Imdsvou'tlv.*  adv.  [from  indevout.]  Wilh- 


rsDKX.t  n.  t.  [Lat.  Our  word  has  gome- 
times  the  apparently  Latin  plural  in- 
dices.    But  we  have  also  the  singular  i 
indice,  though  hitherto  unnoticed.    See  > 
therefore  Is  Diet.] 

1.  The  discoverer;  the  pointer  out. 

Taste*  are  the  indexes  of  (lie  different  qualities 
of  plants,  aa  well  as  of  all  sorts  of  aliment. 

Artnttknat  on  Aliment). 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  leant  of  them  reside*.  Decay  of  JVly. 

2.  The  hand  that  points  to  any  thing,  as  to 
the  hour  or  way. 

They  hare  no  more  inward  self-consciousness  of 
what  they  do  or  suffer,  than  the  index  of  a  watch, 
of  the  hour  it  points  to.  Benliey. 

3.  The  table  of  contents  to  a  book.  For- 
merly prefixed  to  the  book,  as  the  first 
citation  from  Shakspeare  shews ;  "  in- 
dexes to  their  nubteguent  volumes. " 
Hence  it  was  used  generally  for  prelude, 
any  thing  preparatory  to. 

In  such  isufow,  although  (null  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volume*  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  tilings  to  come,  at  large. 

Skakxpeare,  TrvU.  and  Cren. 
Ah  me,  what  act, 
That  roars  so  loud,  snd  thunders  in  the  bidet. 

Skakxpem,  Hamlet. 
An  index  and  obscure  prologue  to  tbe  history  of 
lust  arid  foul  thoughts.  Skakxpeare,  Othello. 

If  a  book  has  no  index,  or  good  table  of  eon. 
teaks,  'tis  eery  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read- 
ing it ;  and  in  your  index  to  take  notice  only  of 
parts  new  to  you.  tf 

Ihdexte'ritv.   n.t.   [in  and  dexterity.'] 
Want  of  dexterity ;  want  of  readiness  ; 
want  of  handiness ;  clumsiness;  awk- 
wardness. 
The  vutexterUy  of  our  cons 


I'mdiah  Arrow-root.  n.t.  [marcanta,  Lat.] 
A  root. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
wasps,  and  the  poison  of  the  manchineel 
tree.  This  root  the  Indians  apply  to 
extract  the  venora  of  their  arrows. 

Miller. 

I 'not  an  Crew.  n.  t.  [acriviola,  Lat.]  A 


Pndiam  Fig.^  n.  t.  [opnntia,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  Miller.    Rather  Jig-tret.  Mason. 

The  Indian  fig-tree  nesl  did  much  surprise 
With  her  strange  figure  all  our  deities. 

TaU't  Cowley. 

I  ndian  Ink.*  ».  *-.  A  species  of  ink,  not 
fluid,  but  .solid,  which  is  brought  from 
China,  and  other  parts*  of  the  East 
Indies. 

I'ndian  lied.  n.t.  Is  a  species  of  ochre  -, 
a  very  line  purple  earth,  of  firm  com- 
pact texture,  and  great  weight. 

7/1//  on  FotsiU. 

I'ndicant.  adj.  [indicant,  Lat.]  Showing ; 
pointing  out ;  that  which  directs  what  is 
to  be  done  in  any  disease. 

To  I'NDICATE-t  c.  a.  [indico,  Lat-] 

1 .  To  show  ;  to  point  out. 

Mentioned  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indicate 
some  connesion  between  them. 

Malone,  AW  on  BatweU'i  Life  of  J..*iunn. 

2.  [In  physick.]  To  point  out  a  remedy. 
See  Indication. 

The  nature  of  (he  disease  is  to  indicnte  tbe  re- 
medy. Burke. 

Indica'tion.  n.s.  {indication,  Yr.  \  indi- 
catio,  from  indico,  Lat.] 

1.  Mark;  token;  sign;  note;  symptom. 

The  frequent  slops  they  make  in  the  most  con- 
venient place*,  are  a  plain  indtealun  of  their  wea- 
riness. --fiWoi.il. 

We  think  that  our  successes  are  a  plain  in- 
dication of  the  dirinc  favour  towards  us.  Atterb. 

2.  [In  physick.]  Indication  is  of  four 
kinds :  vital,  preservative,  curative,  and 
palliative,  as  it  directs  what  is  to  be 
done  to  continue  life,  cutting  off  the 
cause  of  an  approaching  distemper, 
curing  il  whilst  it  is  actually  present,  or 
lessening  its  effects,  or  taking  off  some 
of  its  symptoms  before  it  can  be  wholly 
removed.  Uuinci/. 

The  depravation  of  Ihe  instruments  of  mastica- 
tion is  a  natural  truncation  of  a  liquid  diet. 

Arbutknot  en  Attmenlt. 

3.  Discovery  made ;  intelligence  given. 

If  a  person,  that  had  a  fair  estate  In  reversion, 
should  be  assured  by  some  skilful  physician,  that 
he  would  inevitably  fall 


totally  deprive  him  of  bi*  understanding  and  me- 
mory ;  if,  I  say,  upon  a  certain  belief  of  this  indi- 
eatim,  Ihe  man  should  appear  overjoyed  at  the 
news,  would  not  all  that  saw  him  conclude  that  tiic 
distemper  had  aeiaed  him  ?  Btntley. 

Explanation ;  display. 
These  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  princi- 
pally, and  without  which  you  cannot  make  any 
true  analysis,  and  ntdkaiion  of  the  proceedings  of 
nature.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

Indi'cative-T  adj.  [indicativtu,  Latin.] 

1,  Showing;  informing;  pointing  out. 

The  first  sight  of  a  6ery  sword  was  but  an  indi  - 
entice  sign,  an  hieroglyphick  and  obscure  image  of 
a  war.  Spencer  on  Prod.  p. 

lUdicuItt,  with  over- pointing  hand 
Conscious  of  every  shift,  of  every  shift 
Indxcotioe,  bit  inmost  plot  betrays. 

Stenxlone,  Rcon.  P.  iii. 

2.  [In  grammar.]    A  certain  modification 
of  a  verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  in- 


use  of  it,  is  railed 

Ctnrie,  Latin  I 

Indi'cati  vely.  adv.  [from  indicative.'] 
In  such  a  manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 

These  images  formed  in  the  brain,  are  tnuV- 
catiody  of  tire  tame  species  with  those  of  seme. 

I'NDlCATOli  *  n.t.  [from  indicate.]  That 
which  shows  or  points  out. 

In  decrepit  age,  all  llie  before  mentioned  iuti- 
catoun  of  strength  and  perfect  concoction  must  be 
depiaved,  diioiniUmi,  or  abolished. 

Smiik  on  OldAfe,  (16CS,)  p.  tit*. 

I'ndicatohy.*  adj.  [from  indicate.]  De- 
monstrative ;  clearly  pointing  out. 

The  Pharisees  pretended,  that  if  they  had  been 
in  their  fathers'  days,  (thoec  indicatory  and  judica- 
tory, those  critical  days)  ihcy  would  not  have  been 
partakers  of  the  blood  of  the  proplwts. 

Donne,  Dead.  p.  347. 

Tndick.*  n.  t.  [indice,  Fr.  "  an  index, 
hand,  mark,  plain  argument,  great  pre- 
sumption, &c."  Cotgrave;  indes,  indicit, 
Lat.] 

1.  Signification;  sign. 

Too  much  talking  is  ever  the  iinttre  of  a  fool. 

B  Jmum,  JJUcooerut. 

1.  Table  of  contents  to  a  book. 

God  haih  appointed  all  lumoTs  and  swellings, 
all  ihe  labours  of  nature,  as  a  kind  of  in  licet  to 
this  great  toluuie  of  the  world,  to  declare  what 
desolations  and  plagues  are  to  be  expected  therein. 

Spencer  on  I'rod.  p.  71. 
Artificial  indicet,  tables,  or  other  helps,  for  the 
ready  finding,  remembering,  and  well  under- 
standing all  things  contained  in  these  books. 

Sir  II'.  FeUy,  Adtitt  lo  JlartU,,  p.  3. 
You  know,  without  my  flattering  you,  too  much 
For  me  to  be  your  indict.  B.  J.'iwm,  Cndemoodt. 

To  INDI'CT.tl  v.a.  [endict,  old  French, 
To  INDI'TE.  j       "  convaincu,  juge, 

tkc"    Lacombe.    See  To  Endict.] 
1.  To  charge  any  person  by  a  written 

accusation  before  a  court  of  justice. 

Usually  written  in  this  sense  indict ; 

but  endict,  according  to  the  derivation, 

is  right. 

He  was  a  second  lime  indicted. 
For  that  by  evil  sen)  cJcitcd.  — 
In  letter  lo  one  Gillrcrt  West, 
He  the  said  Svlim  did  attest,  &c. 

ilaore.  Trial  »f  Selim  the  l\rm„. 

2L  To  compose;  to  write.    See  To  En- 


DITE. 

3.  To  proclaim,  [indictut,  Lat.] 

Tltcre  be  diverse  instances  of  popes  applying 
themselves  to  the  emperors  to  indict  synudi. 

Barrow  on  tke  iVav's  Supremacy. 

Indi'ctadle.*  adj.  [from  indict.]  Liable 
to  be  indicted.  . 

Anciently  where  a  man  was  mounded  in  uu 
county  aud  died  in  another,  Ihe  offender  was 
mtlictable  in  neither.  Blochtont  . 

lNm'CTEn.*l  «.  [from  indict  or  in- 
Indi'ter.    J  dite.] 

1.  One  who  endicts  or  accuses,  [endideur. 
Fr.  "  an  indictcr."  Sherwood.]  See 
Enditeh. 

A  clear  and  real  distinction  between  cnditju. 
triers,  and  judges. 

Sadler,  RlgkU  of  the  k'inrdorn,  ( IC  19.)  p.  ISi 

2.  A  writer. 

He  that  wilfully  strives  to  fasten  some  sense  ol 
hit  own  upon  il,  oilier  titan  the  very  nature  of  the 
place  will  bear,  must  needs  take  upon  him  Ihe 
person  of  God,  and  become  a  new  iiutilcr  of  scrip . 
!ure:-If  be  then  lit.,  sbav;*  the  prince's  coin 
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I  to  die,  what  it  his  desert,  lint,  instead  of 
tried  silver  of  God's  word,  stamps  the  name 
1  character  of  God  upoo  Nehusbtan,  upon  l»« 
i  Muff  of  till  own.  Aisles,  Rem.  p.  M. 

iHDi'cnos.'t  n.  «•  [inrftrf/on,  Fr. ;  indico, 
Lau] 

1.  Declaration ;  proclamation. 

After  a  legation  ad  m  rrrttfrndas,  and  a  refusal, 
and  a  denunciation,  and  indtdion  of  a  war,  the  war 
is  left  at  large.  Bneon. 
There  in  a  solemn  mourning,  and  there  is  a 
J  j  tbe  solemn  i>  by  publick 
Jt,:  ffatt,  Rem.  p.  166. 

2.  [In  chronology.]  The  induction,  insti. 
tuted  by  Con»tantine  the  Great,  is 
properly  a  cycle  of  tributes,  orderly 
disposed,  for  fifteen  years,  and  by  it 
accounts  of  that  kind  were  kept. 
Afterwards,  in  memory  of  the  great 
victory  obtained  by  Constantine  over 
Mezentius,  8  Cal.  £>ct.  312,  by  which 
an  entire  freedom  was  given  to  Christ- 
ianity, the  council  of  Nice,  for  the 
honour  of  Constantine,  ordained  that 
the  accounts  of  years  should  be  no 
longer  kept  by  the  Olympiads,  which 
till  that  time  had  been  done;  but  that, 
instead  thereof,  the  indiction  should  be 
made  use  of,  by  which  to  reckon  and 
dale  their  years,  which  hath  its  epocha 
A.  D.SIS,  Jan.  1. 

The  emperor  Justinian  made  a  law,  that  no 
writing  tliould  pan  without  the  dale  of  the  iitaV- 
Gregory,  Putkum.  p.140. 

Isdi'ctive.*  adj.  [indictivtu,  Lat.]  Pro. 
claimed ;  declared. 

In  all  the  funerals  of  note,  especially  In  the 
publick  or  intlicthr,  the  corpse  was  Bra  brought 
with  a  rait  train  of  followers,  into  the  forum. 

Kennel.  Horn,  Antij.  ii.  5. 

ISDl'CTMENT.*    J».  t.      See  E.VD1CTM EST. 

In  the  legal  sense,  usually  written  in- 
dictment. 

Kead  the  wirfirtn»r»<.     »«*rnc«ir,  Wint.  Tale. 

Indi'fff.rexce-1  n.t.  [indifference,  Fr.; 
Ivdi'fferenct.  f    indiflhrentia,  Latin.] 
1.  Neutrality;  suspension;  equipoise  or 
freedom  from  motives  on  either  side. 

In  choice  of  committed  h  is  belter  to  chute 
indiflcrcni  persons  titan  to  make  an  tmUfmney 
by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides 

/taenia,  Eu. 

By  an  equal  tmlifferrney  for  all  truth,  I  mean, 
not  losing  it  as  such,  before  we  know  it  to  be  true. 

Lock,. 

A  perfect  in<iifferency  in  lite  mind,  not  deter- 
minable by  iu  laat  judgement,  would  be  as  great 
an  imperfection  as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act, 
or  not  to  act  till  determined  by  the  will.  Loclcr. 

Those  who  would  borrow  light  from  espoaitors, 
either  consult  only  those  who  have  the  good  luck 
to  he  thought  sound  and  orthodox,  avoiding  those 
of  different  sentiments;  or  che  with  indifferency 
look  into  the  notes  of  all  commentator*.  l^cke. 
'1.  Impartiality. 

Head  tlw  book  with  indifferency  and  judge- 
ment, and  thou  canst  not  but  greatly  commend  it, 

tikil'ij). 

\.  Negligence  ;  want  of  affection  ;  uncon- 
cernedncss. 

•  cannot  hut  be  criminal,  when  It  is 
about  objects  which  are  so  (ar  from 
t  of  an  indifferent  nature,  that  they  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Additon. 

A  place  which  wc  must  pass  through,  not  only 
with  the  indifference  of  grangers,  but  with  the 
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vigilance  of  those  who  traiel  through  the  country 
of  an  enemy.  Roger*. 

Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies ; 
For  how  ran  stony  bowels  melt. 
In  those  who  never  pity  Ml  ?  Sutfl. 

He  wfll  let  you  know  be  has  got  a  dap  with  aa 
much  indifirency  as  he  would  a  piece  of  publick 
news.  Snift. 

The  people  of  England  should  be  frighted 
with  the  French  king  and  the  pretender  once  a 
year :  the  want  of  observing  this  necessary  pre* 

'  i  the  vulgar. 


4.  State  in  which  no  moral  or  physical 
reason  preponderates ;  state  in  which 
there  is  no  difference. 

The  choice  is  left  to  our  discretion,  except  a 
principal  bond  of  some  higher  duty  remove  the 
indifference  that  such  things  have  in  themselves : 
their  indifference  is  removed,  if  we  take  away  our 
own  liberty.  Honker. 

INDI  FFERENT,  adj.  [indifferent,  Fr.; 
indifferent,  Lat.] 

1.  Neutral ;  not  determined  to  cither 
side. 

Incline  to  it  or  no? 
— —  He  seems  indifferent.     Sbninyare,  //en.  V. 

Being  indifferent,  wc  should  receive  and  em- 
brace opinions  according  a*  evidence'  gives  the 
attestation  of  truth.  Locke. 

Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest ;  Cato  knows  neither  of  them ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Addixtn,  Colo. 

2.  Unconcerned  ;  inattentive  ;  regardless. 

One  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your  fondness 
made  you  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  Temfle. 

It  was  a  law  of  Solon,  that  any  person  who,  in 
the  civil  commotions  of  die  republick,  remained 
neuter,  or  an  indifferent  spectator  of  die  contending 
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This  is  an  .improper  and  a  colloquial 
use,  especially  when  applied  to  per- 


it:  ont. 

But  how  iisn^resst  soever  man  may  be  to  eter- 
nal happiness,  yet  surely  to  eternal  misery  none 
can  be  indifferent.  Rogert. 

3.  Not  to  have  such  difference  as  that 
the  one  is  for  its  own  sake  preferable 
to  the  other. 

The  nature  of  things  indifferent  is  neither  to  he 
commanded  nor  forbidden,  but  left  free  and 
arbitrary.  Hooker. 

Customs,  which  of  themselves  ore  indifferent  in 
other  kingdoms,  became  exceeding  evil  in  this 
realm,  by  reason  of  the  inconveniences  which 
followed  thereupon.  itorsrx. 

Though  at  first  it  was  free,  and  in  my  choice 
whether  or  no  1  should  publish  these  discourses ; 
yet,  the  publication  being  once  resolved,  the 
dedication  was  not  so  indifferent.  Sonlh. 

This  I  mention  only  as  my  conjecture,  it  being 
indifferent  to  the  matter  which  way  the  learned 
sh.fi  determine.  Locke. 


Impartial ; 

Mela 


Some  things  admit  of  mediocrity : 
A  counsellor  or  pleader  at  the  par. 
May  want  Mescals'*  pow'rful  eloquence. 
Or  be  less  read  <)i»n  deep  Caaselius ; 
Yet  this  indifferent  lawyer  i»  estecmM. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test. 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  Use  beat  ?  Dryden. 

This  has  obliged  me  to  publiah  an  indifferent 
collection  of  poems,  for  fear  of  br  ing  thought  the 
author  of  a  worse.  Prior. 

There  is  not  one  of  these  subjects  that  would 
not  sell  a  very  rn<h#erenl  paper,  could  I  think  of 
gratifying  the  publkk  by  such  meet 


ft  In  the  i 


Ictcalf  was  partial  to  none,  but  indifferent  to 
all ;  a  master  for  the  wliole,  and  a  father  to  every 
one.  Aseham. 

I  am  a  roost  poor  woman  and  a  stranger, 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  and  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding. 

Stahpeme,  Hen.  VI It. 
There  can  hardly  be  an  indifferent  trial  had 
between  the  king  and  the  subject,  or  bet 
party  and  party,  by  reason  of  Uiis  general  kindred 
and  consanguinity.  Dnvies. 

5.  Passable ;  having  mediocrity ;  of  a 
neither  good  nr" 

5 


:  it  has  the  force  of  an 


I  am  myself  indifferent  honest  j  but  yet  I  could 
accuse  me  of  sucb  things,  that  It  were  better  that 
mv  mother  bad  not  bom  inc.  ShaJapearct  JlamJet. 

This  will  raise  a  great  scum  on  it,  and  leave 
your  wine  indifferent  clear.  Mortimer. 

Indi'ffebhsti,y.  adv.  [indifferenter,  Lat.] 

1.  Without  distinction  ;  without  prefer- 
ence. 

Whiteness  is  a  mean  between  all  colours, 
having  itself  indifferently  to  them  all,  so  is  with 
ttjual  'facility  to  Ik-  tinged  with  any  of  them. 

NeoHm,  Optickt. 

Were  pardon  extended  indifferently  to  aU,  which 
of  them  would  think  himself  jnder  any  particular 
obligation?  AAdaon. 

Though  a  church  of  England-man  thinks  every 
species  of  government  equally  lawful,  he  does  not 
think  them  equally  expedient,  or  for  every  country 
indifferently.  Swift. 

2.  Equally ;  impartially. 

That  they  may  truly  and  mdifferenlly  minister 
justice.  Common  Prayer. 

3.  In  a  neutral  state;  without  wish  or 

aversion. 

Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently. 

Sbakspearr,  Jut.  Cm. 

I.  Not  well ;  tolerably ;  passably ;  mid- 
dlingly. 

A  moyle  will  draw  indifferently  well,  and  carry 
gTr-.it  burthens.  Carew. 

I  bono  it  may  indifferently  entertain  your  lord- 
ship  at  an  unbending  hour.  Stmt. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  bods,  sown  to- 
gether, kept  roe  but  very  indifferently  from  the 
floor.  Strift,  GiuVie.  Trow. 

I'ndic;ekce.t1  n.t.  [indigence,  Fr. ;  ts- 
I'sdiobnct.  J     digentia,  Lat]  Want; 
penury ;  poverty. 

The  cliiefest  tie  and  bond  or  all  human  society 
is  neither  reason,  nor  speech,  dot  indigency  ^ 
but  religion  and  piety. 

Ftkerby,  Alheom.  (1622,)  p.  38. 
Such  indigencies  as  by  the  curse  of  God,  and 
restraint  of  his  blessings,  [were)  on  the  fruits  of 
their  land.  Poeoeke  m  /ansa,  p.  66. 

Wliere  there  is  happiness,  there  must  not  be 
indigency,  or  want  of  any  due  comforts  of  life. 

Burnet,  Theory. 
Far  cr'n  thai  iWurrncr,  that  brings  me  low, 
Makes  roc  myself,  and  him  above  to  know.  Dryd. 

Athens  worshipped  God  with  temples  and  sa- 
crifices as  if  he  needed  habitation  and  sustenance ; 
and  that  the  heathens  bad  such  a  i 
bension  about  tlw  indigency  at  Ih 
from  Aristoplianes  and  Lurisn. 

I  NDIGENE.'  n.  t.  [indigene,  Fr.;  indi- 
gena,  Lat.]    A  native. 

The  alalemus,  which  we  have  lately  received 
from  the  hottest  parts  of  Languedoc,  1 
us,  as  if  it  were  an  t 
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Ixni'oiiroOT.  adj. 
gena,  Latin.] 
originally 


Fr.;  indi- 
to  a  country; 
or  bom  in  a  re- 


,  and 

r  proper  natives  of  America. 

/frown. 

It  Is  woodcrf  ul  to  observe  one  creature,  that  in, 
rjunkiusl,  iiKiurrooiij  to  so  many  different  climntci. 

ArmmtknoU 

I'NDIGEKT.  adj.  [indigent,  Fr.;  indigent, 
Lat.] 

1.  Poor  ;  needy ;  necessitous 

Charity  conaiM*  jo  relieving  Um 

2.  In  want ;  wanting  ;  with  of. 

Kejo.ce.  O  Albioo,  aeter'd  from  die  world 
By  nature's  wise  indulgence  ;  indigent 
Of  nothing  from  without.  Phittpt. 

$.  Void ;  empty. 

Such  bodice  bare  the  tangible  parti  uuhjrrnl 
of  moisture.  Bacon,  Kat.  Hitt. 

INDIGE'ST.f    I  adj.   [indigette,  Fr. ; 
INDIGE  STED,  j     indigettiu,  Lai.] 
1.  Not  separated  into  distinct  orders;  not 
regularly  disposed. 

This  mass,  or  indigested  matter,  or  chaos, 
created  In  die  beginning,  was  without  the  pro- 
per form,  which  it  after  wards  acquired. 

Bef     the  ddo"^'  ""■j&jnW"M' 

Oo»  wa*  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  fate ; 
lUtuer  a  rude  and  indigested  maaa.    Dryd.  (hid. 

t.  Not  formed  or  shaped.    Indigctt  is  not 


Monsters  and  things  inmgeat.  Shah.  Sam.  114. 
Hence,  heap  of  wradi,  foul  indigedini  lump; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  a>  thy  shape.  Saaksp. 

S.  Not  well  considered  and  methodised. 

By  irksome  defonnilies,  durough  endless  ami 
nenwlcss  rffusious  ul"  indigested  prayers,  tbej  often, 
times  disgrace  the  worthiest  part  of  Christian  duly 
towards  God.  Hooker. 

The  political  creed  of  the  liigb.prinripled  men 
eels  the  protectant  succession  upon  a  firmer  foun- 
dation than  all  the  indigested  schemes  of  those  who 
prof  cm  revolution  principles.  Snrt/). 

Not  concocted  in  the  stomach. 

Dreams  are  bred 
From  risimr  fumes  of  indigested  food.  Drydtn. 

5.  Not  purified  or  sublimed  by  heat. 

That  it  [the  air)  be  not  loo  gross,  nor  too  pene- 
trstree ; — not  hvtigesleel,  for  want  of  sun;  not 
utit  kcrcisrd,  for  want  of  wind. 

Wotton  m*  /IrehinKtuM,  P.  i 

6.  Not  brought  to  suppuration. 

His  wound  was  indigested  and  inflamed. 

m 


lMt>ioa'sTiat.B.t  adj.  [from  in 
ihle.\ 

I.  Not  conquerable  in  the  stomach ;  not 
convertible  to  nutriment.  • 

Kgge  are  the  moat  nourishing  and  exalted  of 
'1  animal  food,  and  uwst  indigestible :  no  body 
'    of  tbcm  as  of  other 
ArbssthnotanDset. 


2.  Not  capable  of  being  received. 

Who  but  a  boy,  fond  of  the  florid  and  the 
descriptive,  could  hare  poo  red  forth  sucfa  a  torrent 

iHDiOE'sTios.t  »•  *.   [indigettion,  Fr.; 
from  in  and  digestion.} 

1.  A  morbid  weakness  of  the 
want  of  concoctive  power. 

2.  The  state  of  meats  unconcocted. 

The  fumes  of  hutigtnim  may  indispose  men  to 
I  as  to  diseases  of  (Linger  and  pain. 


S.  Want  of  concoction. 

Those  things  which,  whether  In  nature  or  art, 
sre  wont  (o  pass  for  tJi*  camaire*  of  lipjht,  hare  in 
them  sometime-.,  al  least  in  retpect  of  our  sight, 
tome  kind  of  dimneae  and  opacity.  Ute  candle 
hath  his  muff,  the  fire  his  emoke  and  black  new  of 
indigestion,  the  moon  her  ipott,  and  Uie  t*ry  sun 
Uaelf  his  eclipses.  Bp.  Halt,  liesn.  p.  37. 

To  INDI'GITATE.  v.  a.  [indigito,  Lat.] 
To  point  out ;  to  show  by  the  fingers. 

Antiquity  expressed  numbers  by  the  angers : 
the  depressing  this  linger,  which  in  the  left  hand 
implied  but  six,  in  the  right  hand  mdigitated  six 
hundred.  Drown,  Vvlg.  Err. 

As  tliougli  there  were  a  seminal ity  of  unne,  we 
foolishly  conceit*  we  behold  therein  the  anatomy 
of  every  panicle,  and  can  thereby  iiwngifalc  their 
affectioni.  Brawn,  Vnlg.  Err. 

We  are  not  to  ind^itate  tbe  parts  transmitted. 

Harvey. 

Ikdigita'tiox.  n.  t.  [fromindigitate.'}  The 
act  of  pointing  out  or  shewing,  as  by  the 
finger. 

Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscure  iisaVgifatsm 
of  proridence.  Store  against  Alkfum. 

INDI'GN.f  adj.  [indigne,  Fr.;  indignut, 
Lat.   This  is  one  of  our  oldest  words.] 

1 .  Unworthy  ;  undeserving. 

Indigne  and  unworthy 
Am  I  to  thilks  honour.      Oauetr,  Cttri't  Tale. 
She  herself*  was  of  Ilia  grace  uirfujnr. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ir.  i.  30- 
Where  there  is  a  kingdom  dtst  it  altogether  un- 
able or  indign  to  govern,  is  it  just  for  another 
nation,  that  a  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 

2.  Bringing  indignity ; 
is  a  word  not  in  use. 

And  all  indign  and  base 
Make  bead  against  my 

SAntsptim,  QtliWh. 
IjiDf'GSLY.w  adv.    [from  indign.]  Un- 
worthily ;  not  according  to  desert. 

O  Saviour,  didst  thou  lake  flesh  for  our  redemp- 
tion to  be  thus  indignly  used,  thus  mangled,  thus 
tortured  ?  Bp.  Halt,  Cant.  The  Crucifitian. 

iKoroNASCK."  7  »•  *•  [from  indignant. 2 
Isdi'onakcy.  )  Indignation. 

With  great  mdignaunce  ha  that  sight  forsook. 

Spcsucr,  F.  Q.  iii.  xi.  13. 
INDI'GNANT.    adj.    [indignant,  Lat.] 
Angry;  raffing;  inflamed  at  once  with 
anger  and  disdain. 
He  acourg'd  with  many  a  stroke  the  uungnoni 
waves.  ilHton,  P.  L. 

The  lustful  monster  fled,  pursued  by  die  valor- 
ous and  indignant  Martin,     jtrtnttknot  and  Pope. 

What  rage  that  hour  did  Albion's  soul  possess 
Let  chiefs  imagine,  and  let  lovers  gueaa! 
He  strides  tiiduraonf,  and  with  haughty  cries 
To  single  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies.  TscJWf. 

Indi'gsantly.*  adv.    [from  indignant.] 

With  indignation. 
Indkjka'tion.  n.  >.  [indignation,  Fr.;  in 

rfi^nafio,  Lat.] 
1.  Anger  mingled  with  contempt  or  dis 


III. 


This 


dll  you 


■  intonation  agalmt  my  brother, 
r  testimony  of  his  intent, 

."Wncsprnr*.  JT.  Lenr. 
From  Utose  officers,  warm  with  iito%tu<ieit  at 
die  insolences  of  that  vile  rabble,  came  words  of 
great  contempt.  Clarendon, 

But  keep  this  swelling  indignation  down, 
And  let  your  cooler  reason  now  prevail.  Jtewr 


2.  The  anger  of  a  superiour. 

There  wa*  great  indirnaiioH  wainst  Israel. 

i  Xing,,  Hi.  27. 


3.  The  effect  of  anger. 

If  hear'nj  ha»it  any  ^tictosjs  plague  in  1 

Let  them  huri  down  ttieir  tw»cn<ift»i» 
On  the*,  thou  troubler  of  the  world. 

Shahpcare,  Ricn. 

To  Indi'cxift.*  v.  a.  [from  indign.'] 

1.  To  treat  disdainfully. 

That  diacouneoua  dame  with  scornfull  pryde, 
And  fool*  entreaty  him  indignifydt 

Spenter,  F.  Q-  vi.  i.  30. 

2.  To  treat  unbecomingly. 

Therefore  in  closure  of  a  thankful  mind, 
I  derm  it  best  to  bold  eternally 
Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favour's  slirio'd, 
Than  by  discourse  them  to  indignify. 

$CTurr,  Colin  Clout. 

Iwdi'gxity.  n.t.  \jndignitas,  from  indignug, 
Lat. ;  indignite,  FrJ    Contumely ;  con- 
temptuous injury  ;  violation  of  right,  ac- 
companied with  insult. 
Bishops  and  prelates  could  not  but  have  bleeding 
to  behold  a  person  of  to  great  place  and 
tonetrained  to  endure  so  foul  indignities. 

Hooter. 

No  emotion  of  passion  transported  me,  by  the 
indignity  of  hit  carriage,  to  any  tiling  unbeseeming 
myself.  ftng  Chartet. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  s^at, 
Hbn  lord  pmnounc*d  ;  and,  O  indignity  ! 
Subjected  to  hi*  service  angel-wings, 
And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  MUttn,  P.  L. 

He  does  not  see  how  that  mighty  passion  for  the 
church  can  well  consist  with  those  outigndiet  and 
that  contempt  men  bestow  on  the  clergy.  Serj/U 

To  more  exalted  glories  born 
Thy  mean  indignifirs  1  scorn.  Pottinrn. 
I'noioo.  n.  J.  [indicum,  Lat.]  A  plant, 
by  the  Americans  called  anil.  In  the 
middle  of  the  flower  is  the  style,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  jointed  pod,  con- 
taining one  cylindrical  seed  in  one  par- 
tition, from  which  indigo  is  made,  which 
is  used  in  dying  for  a  blue  colour. 

Miller. 

Imbi'latort.*  adj.  [in  and  dilatory.]  Not 
slow ;  not  delaying. 

Since  you  have  firmed  —  new  orders,  —  you 
would  be  pleased  in  like  manner  to  give  thein  s 

a  new  form  of  inditotary  execution. 
CarnsrattUto  Sn.King,Suppl.loCatala,  (1C54,)  p.  10.T. 

ISBi'ttcascE.*   n.  t.  [m  and  diligence.'} 
Slothfulness ;  carelessness. 

Is  it  not  as  great  an  indignity,  tl 
concent  and  ^vanity,  by  the  i 
tongue,  should  be  disgraced  ? 

B.  Jonton,  IHicottrie*. 
He  that  is  bound  to  use  all  diligence  to  * ulxl  ue 
his  corruptions,  at  least  lo  repress  them  ;  if  be  do 
not  to,  this  inddigence  at  his  bath  some  of  hi*  con- 
tent. Hanssnond,  H'ortt,  i.  1 91. 

He  texoth  Ibera  not  only  with  indiiigenc*  and 
ignorance,  but  with  folly  also. 

Bp.  Com,  Can,  of  Scrinture,  p.  191. 

INDI'LIGENT.*  adj.  [indUigent,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave.]   Not  diligent ;  careless. 

Neither  are  tbr-y  [wisdom  and  knowledge)  so 
cauia!  _  as  to  fall  upon  the  inditigrnt  and  unde- 
aersing-  FnUham,  Serm.  on  Ecct.  ii.  II. 

Ikdi'liobntly.*  adv.  [from  indUigent.] 
Without  diligence. 

I  had  spent  some  years,  not  altogether  inditi- 
gentty,  under  the  ferulo  of  such  masters  as  too 
place  afforded.      Bp.  Hall,  Specialties  of  kit  Lift. 

iKDiMi'msiiABXR.*  adj.  [in  and  diminish- 
able.}   Not  to  be  dinv 
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Have  they  ndi  been  bold  of  late  to  check  the 
common  Law,  to  slight  and  bravu  the  ladiatmu.Viii- 
majesty  of  our  highest  court,  live  lawgiving  aj>d 
sacred  parliament  ?  Milton,  Of  llif.  in  Eng.  D.  ii. 

INDIRECT,  adj.  [indirect,  Fr.;  indirectuS, 
Lnt.j 

1.  Not  strait,  rectilinear. 

2.  Not  tending  otherwise  than  obliquely 
or  consequentially  to  a  purpose  ;  as,  an 
indirect  accusation. 

3.  Wrong  ;  improper. 

The  lender  prince 
Would  fail"  have  came  with  i»e  lo  nwrt  your^ratc ; 
But  by  his  tnotlier  Win  p.-rforTL'  with-tield. 
—  Ky,  what  an  imurcct  an<l  |is'csish  cuur.* 
Ii  this  of  her.  ?  .VwJti/mjrr,  Aic/i. 

1.  Not  fair  ;  not  honest. 

Think  you,  tti.it  any  means  under  the  sun 
Can  as  wure  so  inru/rrr  a  course  ? 

Daniel,  Cirrf  Witrj. 

Those  things  which  they  do  know  they  may. 
upon  sundry  m'lim  I  considerations,  let  pan  ;  ami 
although  lh«nstlr<--  ilo  not  err,  yet  may  they  de- 
ceive others.  tYiwaVr. 

O  pity  and  slssme  !  that  they  who  to  live  well 
F.oterd  so  fair,  should  turn  asule,  to  tread 
Paths  indim-t.  .l/rf/nn,  P.  L. 

ImlimJ  ilealing  will  be  discovered  one  time 
or  other,  and  then  lit'  loiei  hit  reputation. 

TUIottm. 

1sdihk'i:tion.+  «.  s.  [in  and  direction.'] 
1.  Oblique  means;  tendency  not  in  a 

straight  line. 
And  thus  do  we,  of  wislotn  and  of  reach. 

With  windlasses,  and  with  essavs  of  bias, 

By 


2.  Dishonest  practice. 

1  had  rather  coin  my  heart  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasant*  their  vile  tnub, 
By  any  indirection*.  Ska*i]mntr,  Jul.  Cau. 

Most  of  the  indimrfim  and  artilice.  which  is  uaed 


OltHTtg  men, 

generncy  in  nature,  nt  an 
men  of  cuiivorucnee  by  such  practice*. 

Toller,  N  .  191. 

iNDinp.'cTLv.  adv.  [from  indirect."] 

1.  Not  in  a  right  line;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  in  express  terms. 

Still  she  -mpprcsscs  the  name,  wbirh  continue* 
hi*  doubti  and  hope*  ;  and  at  laat  die  intimity 
mention*  it  Jlraame. 

3.  Unfairly  ;  not  rightly. 

He  bid*  you  then  rrsign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held" 
From  him  the  true  challenger.  Jftoti^core,  Hen.  V . 

Jle  thai  takes  any  thing  from  Ma  neighbour, 
which  >i<  justly  forfeited,  to  satisfy  hia  own  re- 
venge or  av.tricr,  is  tied  to  rrpentjnee,  but  not  to 
restitution  :  because  I  took  the  forfeiture  iturrrrrt- 
ty,  I  am  answerable  to  (jnd  for  tny  unhandsome, 
unjust,  or  uncharitable  circumstances.  Bp.  Taylor. 

lKDlHK  CTStj.s.t  n.  s.  [in  and  directness.] 
I.  Obliquity. 

o.  Unfairness ;  dishonesty  ;  fraudulent  art. 
Til*  malign*  r>  of  tlii»  doctrine  of  purgatory  hare, 
io*tliiiik%  u*cl  a  worse  kind  of  m-Urfrlnw  in  their 
exposure  of  it. 

»*.  .l/.mnf-i-M,  OU:  En.  P.  ii.  (IG54.)  p.  H2. 

1NDISCK  RNlBLEf  adj.  [in  and  discern- 
Me.]  Not  perceptible  ;  not  discover- 
able. 

Speculation,  which,  to  my  dark  soul, 
Depriv'd  of  rv.ison,  i*  a*  iJufacensiAsV 
Aa  colours  to  eny  body,  wanting 

&rfiiy. 
and  so 
vii.  17. 


Toes*  smalt  and  almost  uuuaan-niise  beginnings 
and  seeds  of  ill  humour,  hare  ever  since  gone  on 
in  a  very  visible  riscrerur  and  progress. 

Burnet,  Hint,  of  kit  mm  Time,  an  16S0. 

Although  the  ministry  of  angels  be  now  for  the 
most  part  invisible,  yet  to  the  observant  it  ia  not 
altogether  iaiiurcrriiWe.    B)>.  Bail,  H  or**,  ii.  494. 

ItJDl.iCit'nxiBLENE**.*  n.  $.  [from  indis- 
cernible.]   Incapability  of  discernment. 

I  should  bare  sbew'd  you  also  the  taduerrnuVte- 
neu,  to  the  eye  of  man,  of  the  dilTercnt  states,  till 
God  by  bis  promulgate  sentence  have  made  die  *e- 
pararion.  Htimmend,  H'orh,  ii.  494. 

ISDiscc'HSiBLV.t  adv.  [from  indiscern- 
ible.]   In  a  manner  not  to  be  perceived. 

Much  guile  often  lurks  iudueevniily  under  the 
fairest  appearances.  Lively  Oradet,  p.  ttl. 

IsotscERflBt'LlTY.*  «.  s.  [from  indiscerp- 
ible.]  Incapability  of  dissolution  or  se- 
paration. 

To  *<M-h  a  being  (God)  belongs  spirituality, 
wltich  implies  imlaefrpiUlity :  ami  who  but  a  mad- 
man can  imn^ine  tlw  Divitvp essence  disccrpible  into 
parts?      jlnnot  en  (itnnvHle,  tkc.  (16H9,)  p.lBI. 

Itn>iscF.'npiBi.K.»  adj.  (in  and  ditcerpible. 
See  Di»CRBPiBLF..j  Incapable  of  being 
broken  or  destroyed  by  dissolution  of 
part*. 

A  soul  —  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  of  on  indivi- 
sible, that  ia  of  an  m dacerjnUe  essence. 

More,  ImrnvriotoyfHe  Sout.ii.  113. 
The  nature  or  tbt  soul,  wliich  a  immortal  and 

uufWrrjiiWr.  Glanvile,  I're-eiu:.  p.  Si. 

Isdisck'hpibles8SS.»  rt.  i.  [from  indis- 
cernible.] The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indiscerpible. 

He  must  understand  the  terra  of  an  iaducrr/itM'- 
neu  not  arising  from  thinner  and  thinner  parts  of 
matter,  as  lie  imagines  air  to  b«  more  hardly  dis- 
ccrpible titan  earth  or  water. 

Jnnel.  an  tilnneilte,  Ac.  pp.  321,  !HW. 

INI)IS(M:'RPTinLE.t  adj.  [in  and  dis- 
cern/idle.] Not  to  be  separated  ;  inca- 
pable of  being  broken  or  destroyed  by 
dissolution  of  parts. 

We  liase  no  uny  of  dctermiiung,  by  eipericnce, 
what  is  tht*  certain  bulk  of  the  living  being  c*cb 
man  calls  hiinulf ;  and  yet,  till  it  lie  determined 
tli.it  it  is  larger  in  bulk  than  the  solid  elementary 
particles  of  matter,  which  there  is  no  ground  to 
think  any  natural  power  can  dissolve,  there  ia  no 
sort  nf  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dissolution 
of  it.  of  the  living  beinjr,  even  though  it  slnuld 
not  lie  absolutely  inelucerpliNe. 

Jlp.  Under,  AmtStzy  /  Belif  um,  p.  i.  ch.  i. 

IsDtscEBPTiBt'i.iTV.  a.  s.  [from  indiscfrpti- 
ble.]    Incapability  of  dissolution. 

Inoi'.scM'LINAble.*  adj.  [in  and  disdplin- 
nUe.]  Incapable  of  improvement  by  dis- 
cipline. 

Necessity  renders  men  of  plilcgmatiek  and  dull 
natures  stupid  and  indiuiphHabU. 

Hole,  fW'./ilf  the  Parr,  Vtrf. 

INDISCO'VERABLE.  adj.  [in  and  du- 
cox'erable.]    Not  to  be  discovered. 

Nothing  can  be  to  us  a  law,  which  is  by  us  in- 
ifiiriNvTaMr.  Conybcitre,  Serm.  ii.  16t>. 

Isdi&co'vfrv.  n.  fin  and rfisrorfry.]  Tlie 
state  of  being  hidden.  An  unusual  word. 

The  ground  of  this  assertion  was  Uw  nwgnif)  ing 
esteem  of  tlie  ancients,  arising  ftom  the  irtdu.  »iery 
uf  its  head.  Bnwn. 

TNDISCREE'T  adj.    [indiscret,  Fr. ;  in 
and  discreet.]    Imprudent;  incautious; 
:  injudicious. 


Why  then 
Are  mortal  men  so  fond  and  nsdt'amet. 
So  evil  gold  lo  seek  unto  their  aid ; 
Aud  bating  not  complain,  and  having  it  upbraid  ? 

Spatter,  F.  Q. 

If  thou  be  among  the  indiirTert.  observe  the 
;  but  he  continually  amonfc,  men  of  under- 

tirii.  19. 

Indiscree'tly.  adv.  [from  indiscreet.] 
Without  prudence;  without  consider- 
ation ;  without  judgment. 

Job  on  justice  hath  sspersians  flung. 
And  spoken  inducrrrlly  with  his  tongue.  Sa—lyt. 

Let  a  great  personage  undertake  an  action  pas- 
sionately. In  him  manage  it  iniatcreetty,  and  be 
shall  have  enough  lo  flatter  him. 

lip.  Taylor,  Hule nf  tiring  s*' u . 

Indiscbr'te.*  adj.  [inditcretus,  Lai.]  Not 
separated  or  distinguished. 

A  chaos,  Id  which  tlie  terrestrial  elements  were 
all  in  an  indittrtle  mass  of  confused  matter. 

PavivJl  on  Anliq.  p.  I#i 
Ikdiscre'tion.  tt.  s.  [indiscretion,  Fr.;  in 
and  discretion.]  Imprudence;  rashness  ; 
inconsideration. 

/Niriscrrri™  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail.  Skati/mre,  Hamlet. 

Hi» offences  did  proceed  rather  from  negligence, 
rashness,  or  other  tWitrrr/ion,  than  from  any 
malicious  thought.  JIttywarwt. 
Loose  papers  have  been  obtained  from  us  by  I" 


importunity  and  divulged  by  the  ndurrflios  of 
friends,  allhough  restrained  by  pronuses.  Swift. 

INDlSCRI'MINATEf  adj.  Undiscrimi- 
natus,  Latin.]  Undistinguishable  ;  not 
marked  with  any  note  ot  distinction. 

Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate, 
Tlie  use  of  all  things  tWueriiotiaarV  f 

Bp.  HoU,  Sal.  v.  9. 
Indircbi'mikatklv.  adv.  [from  indiscri- 
minate.]   Without  distinction. 

Others  use  defamatory  discourse  purely  for 
lore  of  talk,  whose  speech,  like  a  flowing  cor- 
rent,  bears  away  tWucn'niina.vr'.y  whatever  lies  in 
its  way.  (.'«'.  of  the  Tongue. 

Liquors,  strong  of  acid  salts,  destroy  the  blue, 
ness  of  the  infusion  of  our  wood  ;  and  liquors  in- 
thtcriminatcty,  that  abound  with  sulphureous  salts, 
restore  it.  Style. 

ISDistBl'MlNATtNO.*  adj.  [from  indiscri- 
minate.]   Making  no  distinction. 

We  should  be  cautious  of  asserting  in  general 
and  nsdiacriairitotiMg  terms-  ll'arton. 

Indiscrimination.*  n.  s.  [from  iWij- 
criminate.]  Want  of  discrimination. 

Tlie  like  rwrumffuVmlrmi  may  obtain  in  higher 
orders.  Up.  Honlry,  Seen.  (1796). 

Indiscit'sskd.*  adj.  [in  and  discussed.] 
Not  discussed  ;  not  examined. 

Reasons  light  in  tlietuseHes,  or  maucuued  ia 
roe.       Ihnne,  Ixlt.  to  Sir  H.  ti.  Peevu,  p.  -.'"9. 

Indispexsabi'lity.*  n.  *.  [from  indis- 
pensable.'] Incapability  of  being  dis- 
pensed with. 

Contrary  to  all  their  notions,  about  the  eternity 
and  tndupentatMii  of  the  natural  law. 

S-eilon,  /Aesroi  /Inhaled.  Dial.  3. 

INDISPE'NSADLE.f  adj.  [French.] 
1.  Not  to  be  rcmitled  ;  not  to  be  spared; 
necessary. 

The  iwlUpentatlr  dictates  of  the  divine  light. 

.Vorr,  Cbnj.  foa*.  p.  ai*. 
Kocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  against  w  hich 
e  made,  arc  of  indapentaVe  use 
ity,  as  well  lo  the  earth  as  to  man. 

MWwurd,  Xat.  HuL 

1.  Not  to  be  allowed. 
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ilutely 

I  uuttipensaUo. 

Bp.  Ilali,  Caut  of  Const.  Add. 

I.SDI«PE/SSABLEKESS.t  ».  t.     [from  iWtl- 

pensabfe.]  State  of  not  being  to  be 
spared;  necessity. 

Though  the  necessity  and  ind'ajunsnblenen  of 
til  tbe  great  and  moral  obligations  of  natural 
religion,  and  alas  the  certainty  of  a  Allure  state  at 
rewards  ami  punishments,  ho  thus  in  general 
dcducible  even  demonstrably,  by  a  chain  of  clear 
and  undeniable  reasoning,  yet  —  very  few  ire 
able,  in  reality  and  effect,  to  discover  these  thing* 
clearly  and  plainly  for  themselves. 

Clarke,  End.  of  .Vol.  and  Bev.  Betipon. 

Ixdi»pb's»ably.  adv.  [from  indispensable.] 
Without  dispensation  ;  without  remis- 
sion ;  necessarily. 

Every  one  most  look  upon  himself  as  vuiu- 
penalty  obliged  to  the  practice  of  duty. 

Additon,  Freeholder. 
iNDlsPR'nsiD.*  adj.  [in  and  dispersed.] 
Not  dispersed. 

IndUpert'd  is  thii  bright  majesty, 
Yet  every  where  outshining  in  infinity. 

Man,  Seng  of  the  Soul,  iii.  ii.  35. 

To  INDISPO'SE.  v.a.  [indisposcr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  moke  unfit :  with  jfor. 

Nothing  can  be  reckoned  good  or  bad  to  us  in 
tills  life,  any  fartiier  Uian  it  prc[Jnn"-,  or  tm/ii/Kij^i 
us/or  the  enjoyments  of  another.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  disincline;  to  make  averse:  with 
to. 

It  has  a  strange  cfllntcy  to  indupue  the  heart 
(•  Religion.  Soul*,  germ. 

S.  To  disorder  ;  to  ditqualify  for  its  pro- 
per functions. 

The  soul  b  not  now  hindered  in  it*  acting*  by 
the  Hsurmperatare  of  imdiipased  organ*.  GUuuUk. 

4.  To  disorder  slightly  with  regard  to 
health. 

Though  it  weaksneord,  yet  it  made  Mm  rather 
indisposed  than  sick,  and  did  noways  disable  him 
from  studying.  IrVlen. 

5.  To  make  unfavourable :  with  towards. 

The  king  was  sufficiently  indijfK>tcd  toward!  the 
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The  Mbpostlton  of  the  church  of  Rome  to 
reform  herself,  must  be  no  stay  unto  us  from  per- 
forming our  duty  to  God.  Hooker. 

Tha  mind,  by  every  degree  of  affected  unbelief, 
contracts  more  and  more  of  a  general  i* ttrposition 
tnrenrds  bcliering.  AU*rbur>t. 

INDISPUTABLE,  adj.  [ta  and  dis- 
putable.] Uncontrovertible;  incontest- 
able; evident;  certain. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indis- 
puuhie,  than  that  a  nation  should  have  many 
honours  to  reserve  for  those 
services. 

'  The  apostle  asserts  a  clear 

elusion,  which  could  admit  of  no  question.  Sogert. 

Indisfu'tablbness.  n.  t.  [from  indis- 
putable.]    The  state  of  being  indis- 


putable; certainty;  evidence. 
lNDfsru'TA»L¥.  adv.  [from  ixtdisi 


Clarendon. 

Ixmspo'SBDKitss.t  n. «.  [from  indisposed.] 
State  of  unfitness  or  disinclination  ;  dis- 
ordered state. 
A  sensible  indupoMtfneit  of  heart. 

Bp.  Hall,  SaEloj.  73. 
The  quantity  we  take  in,  more  than  agreeth 
with  nature,  whose  burden  appearetli  by  too  much 
duiiicvi,  drow\incv.,  or  mrfi/jv/erMess  of  head  or 
stomach.       ll'killock.  Ham.  c/lhe  Eng.  p.  SCO. 

It  is  not  any  innate  harsh  tins  in  pitty  that 
readers  the  first  essays  of  it  unpleasant;  that  is 
owing  only  to  the  indirpotedneu  of  our  own  hearts. 

Decaf  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Isdisposi'tiom  h.s.  [indisposition,  Fr. 
from  indispose.'] 

1 .  Disorder  of  health  ;  tendency  to  sick- 
ness ;  slight  disease. 

Tbe  king  did  complain  of  a  continual  infirmity 
of  body,  yet  rather  as  an  indisposition  in  health 
than  any  set  sickness.  flnymird. 

ty^ZdhiZttkrn  ^^e^ls^fwWhThl^ra. 
neither  well  enough  to  exercise,  nor  ill  enough  to 
reave  the  command.  'Temple. 

Wisdom  is  sull  looking  forward,  from  the  first 
nullifications,  into  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

I.'Ettrongt. 

His  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged  beyond' 
Its  natural  term,  under  those  indupomioni  which 
bung  upon  the  latter  part  of  it. 
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i  are  without  hope  of 
the  law  stiles  them 


•] 

1.  Without  controversy; 
dently. 

"Incihing  itself  is  questionable,  nor  b  It  indu- 
tmtohty  certain  what  death  she  died. 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Without  opposition. 

They  questioned  a  duly  that  had  been  tflttif 
usUeifv  granted  to  so  many  preceding  kings. 

Howett,  Voc.  For. 

iNDi&so'LVABLE.t  adj.  [in  and  dissolvable.] 

1.  Indissoluble ;  not  separable  as  to  its 
parts. 

Metals,  corroded  with  a  little  acid,  turn  into 
rust,  which  is  an  earth  tasteless  and  intlittoiraile 
in  water ;  and  this  enrtb,  imbibed  with  more  acid 
becomes  a  mctallick  salt.  Ainntoss. 

2.  Subsisting  for  ever ;  not  to  be  loosed. 
O  invincible,  taatusshanMe,  and  divine  power. 

Riaml,  State  of  Ike  Creak  Ok.  p.  336. 
The  union  between  these  two  natures  is  only  by 
intimate  iisiausoiwo*;  relation  one  to  tbe  other. 

South,  Serm.  vii.  31. 

3.  Obligatory ;  not  to  be  broken  ; 
for  ever. 

Deposition  and  c 
any  remission,  and 
an  indaeohaMe  bond;  but  a  censure,  a  dissolvable 
bond.  Ayfiffe,  Parergtm. 

ItcDlssoLUBt'MTT.t  n.  s.  [indissolubUite]' 
Fr.  from  indissoluble.] 

1 .  Resistance  to  a  dissolving  power ;  firm- 
ness ;  stableness. 

What  hoop*  hold  this  mass  of  matter  in  so  close 
a  pressure  together,  from  whence  steel  has  its 
firmness,  and  the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hard- 
ness and  tTitHij-^'vhttdv.  Lacjke. 

2.  Perpetuity  of  obligation. 

To  give  this  contract  its  most  essential  quality, 
namely,  Mdusofuitftty.         rVartnirltn,  Serm.  17. 

INDI  SSOLUBLE,  adj.  [indissoluble,  Fr. 
endissolubilis,  Lat.  in  and  dissoluble.] 

1.  Resisting  all  separation  of  its  parts; 
firm ;  stable. 

When  common  gold  and  lend  arc  mingled,  the 
lead  may  be  severed,  almost  unaltered ;  yet  if, 
instead  of  tbe  gold,  a  taadllum  of  the  red  elixir 
be  mingled  with  the  as  turn,  their  union  will  be  so 
is  no  passible  way  of 
lixir  from  the  fixed  lead. 

Beyle. 

2.  Binding  forever;  subsisting  for  ever; 
not  to  be  loosed. 

Far  more  comfort  it  were  for  us  to  be  joined 
Willi  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love  and  amity, 
to  live  aa  If  our 


There  Is  the 
asnguinity  betweeu'mtn,  of  which  tbe  I 
poet  saith  we  are  all  his  generation. 

Bacon,  Holy  War. 
They  might  justly  wander,  that  men'so  taught, 
so  obliged  to  be  kind  to  all,  should  behave  them- 
selves so  contrary  to  such  heavenly  instructions, 
such  imtiaolutUe  obligations.  South. 

Indi'«solublknbsb.  n.  s.  [from  indss- 
soluble.]  Indissolubility  ;  resistance  to 
separation  of  parts. 

Adam,  though  consisting  of  a  composition 
intrinsically  disaolvaUe,  might  have  held,  by  tbe 
Divine  Will,  a  state  of  immortality  and  indis- 
sUuhltnea  of  his  composition.  Halt. 

Indi'ssolubi/v.  adv.  [from  indissoluble.] 

1.  In -a  manner  resisting  all  separation. 

On  they  move 
IndimJvUy  ttrm  ;  nor  obvious  hill, 
Nor  strait'niog  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  dl  ride 
Their  perfect  ranks.  MJinn,  P.  L. 

Use  remaining  aabca,  by  a  further  degree  of 
firs,  may  be  indinnluUy  united  into  glass.  Ilayic. 
Tbey  willingly  unite 

hrm  j  from  Dubris  south 

2.  For  ever  obligatorUy. 
Ikdi'stancy.*    if.  s.    [in  and  distance.] 

State  of  inseparation. 

The  soul  thus  existing  after  death,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  though  of  a  nature  spiritual, 
is  really  and  truly  in  some  place ;  if  not  by  way  of 
circumscription,  as  proper  bodies  arc,  yet  by  way 
of  determination  and  indittancy  i  so  that  it  is  true 
to  say,  Ibis  is  really  and  truly  present  here,  and 
not  elsewhere.         iVaraon  on  the  Creed,  Art.  5. 

INDISTi'NCT.  adj.  [indistinct,  Fr.wand 
distinctus,  Latin. j 

1.  Not  plainly  marked ;  confused. 

That  which  is  now  a  Itorse,  even  with  a  thought, 
Tha  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  uutatinet 
As  water  is  in  water.  ShoJapeare. 

She  warbled  in  Iter  throat, 
And  tun'd  ber  voice  to  many  a  merry  note  ; 
But  twuKustf,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 

Uryden. 

When  we  speak  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  we  keep  a  very  clear  aod  distinct  idea  of 
division  and  divisibility ;  but  when  we  come  to 
parts  too  small  fur  our  senses,  our  ideas  of  these 
little  bodies  become  obscure  and  iaunstcasnt.  Watts. 

2.  Not  exactly  discerning. 

We  throw  out  our  ryes  for  brave  Otheilo, 
Ev'n  till  we  make  the  main  and  UY  aerial  blue 
An  mdiattiscf  regard.  Shaktptart. 

Ihdisti'nctiblb.*  adj.  [from  indistinct.] 
Undistinguislmble. 

A  favourite  old  romance  is  founded  on  the 
indittinctiUe  likeness  of  two  of  Charlemagne's 
knights,  Amy*  and  Amelioo. 

W orton,  Hist.  E.  P.  iii.  liv. 

Indisti'nctiok.  n.  s.  [from  indistinct.] 

1.  Confusion ;  uncertainty. 

The  mduiiiscfjon  of  many  of  tbe  same  name,  or 
the  misapplication  of  the  act  of  one  unto  another, 
hath  made  some  doubt.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Omission  of  discrimination;  indiscri- 
mination. 

An  indurincvson  of  all  persons  or  equality  of  all 
orders,  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  will  of 


IhdsSti'nctly.  adv.  [from  indiitinct.] 
1.  Confusedly;  uncertainly;  without  de- 
finiteness  or  discrimination. 
In  its  sides  it  was  bounded  distinctly,  but  on  its 
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2.  Without  being  distinguished. 

Making  trial  thereof,  both  lb*  liquors  soaked 
mdutinol*  tWjgh  the  bowl.  Antra,  Pulg.  Et. 
Ihdisti'kctkm*.  n.*.    [from  i«rfw<in<<.] 
Confusion  ;  uncertainty  ;  obscurity. 

Titer*  f»  uneven  oess  or  iiulatinetnru  in  the  style 
of  these  place.,  concerning  the  origin  and  form  of 
the  earth.  Burnet,  Theory. 

Old  age  make*  the  cornea  ami  coat  of  die 
crystaline  humour  grow  flatter ;  so  that  the  light, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  refraction,  will  not  con- 
verge to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but  beyond  it,  and 
by  consequence  paint  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
•  roofoaed  picture  ;  and  according  to  the  m- 
,l>st>*ctmm  of  this  picture,  the  object  wuUppcai 

iNDisri'SGDisKABLE.*  adj.    [in  and  dis- 
tinguishable.] Not  plainly  marked ;  un- 
determining. 
Do  1  curso  thee  ?  — 

 Why  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoreson 

.  iiKtomgiiiaWfc  cur.     Shah/***,  Tr.  and  Crest. 

lNDISTt/RBA>fCB.t  »•  *•   [*"  811(1  disturb.] 

Calmness  ;  freedom  from  disturbance. 

The  notion  of  sitting  iirqdielh  rest,  quietness, 
and  inditturtance.     Pearson  on  the  Crved,  Art.  6. 

Wait  is  called  by  the  Stcicks  apathy,  and  by 
the  Scepticks  tismatsiroaisfr,  seems  all  but  to  mean 
great  tranquillity  of  mind.  T'.-m;<t<: 

To  Imdi'tch.*   v.  a.   [from  ditch.]  To 
bury  in  a  ditch. 

'"  "1  war*  thy  nam*  and  thee, 
'  i  great  secrccie, 
r  might  curse  thy  dust. 

Bp.  H<UI,  Sat.  iii.2. 

To  Ijjdi'tb.*    See  To  Indict. 
Indi'ter.*    Sec  Ikdictbr. 
INDIVI'DABLE.*    adj.    [in  and  dtxt- 
dable.]    Not  to  be  divided. 
Scene  wdusdnltV,  or  poem  unlimited. 

Skolttpeare,  Hamlet. 

Indivi'ded.*  adj.  [in  and  divided.]  Un- 
divided. 

8c  Cyril,  in  his  first  book  against  Julian, 
thinks  there  was  a  representation  of  the  blessed, 
■ndindW  Trinity.  ftrrte*  an  Gen.  xviii.  *• 

INDIVI'DUAL.t  adj.    [individu,  indi- 
viduel,  Ft.  individual,  Lat.] 

1.  Separate  from  others  of  the  same 
species  ;  single  ;  numerically  one. 

Must  the  whole  man,  amaaing  thought !  return 
To  the  cold  marble,  or  contracted  urn! 
And  new  sbal  I  thow  particles  agree, 
That  were  in  life  this  nsolissdW  be  ?  Pner. 

It  would  be  wise  in  tbem,  as  individual  and 
print*  mortals,  to  look  back  a  Uul*  upon  the 
storm*  they  haw  raised,  as  well  as  thuw  they  has* 
escaped.  Sirtfs. 

•Hie  object  of  suy  particular  Idea  u  called  an 

don  an  individual  city.  »"««». 

2.  Undivided  j  not  to  be  parted  or  dis- 
joined. 

Aracrcon, 
My  individual  companion. 

Holiday,  Marringet  of  the  Am,  (1618,)  u.  «. 
Long  eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 
With  an  iWfcsaW  kiss.      Hilton,  (Me  on  Ti»t. 

To  give  the*  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  Ibee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  base  thee  by  my  side 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 
Under  his  great  »ice£*r*nt  reign  abide 

For  ever  happy.  Milton,  P.  L- 

IDVI'DUAL.* 

single  person 
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Neither  is  it  anotigh  t~ 
gmrrc.  what  the  kind  and  character  of  the  person 
should  be;  for  tin  most  judgement  is  shewn  m 

the  choice  of  i**V>Jmss.  Ilaem. 

Tbey  present  us  with  images  more  perfect  than 
the  life  in  any  individual.       l>rydm,  Itufrrsnty. 

Know,  all  the  good  that  iadiriduaU  And, 
Lie  in  three  words :  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

.**>*■ 

We  sec  rath  circumstance  or  art  ami  individual 
of  nature  summoned  together  by  the  eatenl  end 
fecundity  of  la's  imagination. 

Pope,  Pref.  to  the  Iliad. 

Ivdividoa'mtt.  ».  *.  [from  individual.] 
Separate  or  distinct  existence. 

He  would  tell  his  instructor,  that  all  men  wen 
not  singular;  Ilia!  individually could  hardly  bc- 
predicated  of  any  man  ;  for  It  is  commonly  said 
met  a  man  is  not  the  same  be  was,  and  that  mad 
men  an-  beside  themselves.  ArtmthM*. 

Individually,  adv.  [from  individual.] 

1.  With  separate  or  distinct  existcnct 

R  How  should'  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself, 
which  hath  no  substance,  but  indunduaBy  the  scry 
tame  whereby  other*  subsist  with  it.  Hooker, 

2.  Not  separably  ;  incommunicably. 

I  dare  not  pronounco  him  orenisctous,  that 
being  an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  god- 
head, and  incommunicable  to  any  created  aub- 
Dmaa.  HaJtnM  on  Providence. 

To  Individuate,  v.a.  [from  indhnduus, 
LaU]  To  distinguish  from  others  of 
the  same  species  ;  to  make  single. 

Life  is  indissdswuvd  into  inSnile  numbers  that 
■sare^rdiaunctsenaeand^^^ 

No  man  is  capable  of  tranalating  poetry,  who, 
besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  la  not  a  master  both  ol 
hia  author '« language  and  of  hi*  own;  nor  must 
We  understand  the  language  only  <>f  the  poet,  but 
his  _  particular  mm  of  thought*  and  eiprrsu^m, 

duate  him  from  al  I  other  writers.  Dryden. 

Indivi'duate.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

Undivided. 

O  Thou,  the  third  In  that  eternal  trine. 
In  individuate  unity  dieine! 

The  Student,  it.  811.  (1751.) 

iKDiviDUA'TioH.t «.  *.  [from  individuate.] 
That  which  makes  an  individual. 

A  phiUsaophical  empire,  wben  w«i-irfua«K-n  shall 
be  royalty !      Holiday  Serm.  (Orf.  1661.)  p.  68. 

The  sole  point  of  mJimduatvm  between  Alei- 
ander  the  Great,  Jack  of  Wen.  ami  Monsieur 

l>e,C»rtrs.  .    ,  W  ^i'jSttt 

What  ia  tlie  pnnapli:  of  tiufiwiiun/wn  r  w 
hat  is  K  that  makes  any  one  tiling  the  same  as  it 
as  Ufore?  WMt- 

Individu'itt.  «j.s.  [fromiWwrf««t,  LaL] 
The  state  of  being  an  individual :  sepa- 
rate existence. 
Isjdivi'nity.  n.  i.  [««  and  divinity.]  Want 
of  divine  power.    Not  in  use. 

How  openly  did  the  oraclr  betray  h»  inJn.,m<.y 
unto  Creaut,  who  being  ruined  by  his  ampbiho- 
loK,.,  and  expostulating  with  tam,  received  no 
biKbrr  an.wcr  Uuu.  tin  ticus*  af  his  Impotency  ' 


A  single 


into  parts ;  so  small  as  that  it  cannot  be 
smaller;  having  reached  the  last  degree 
of  divisibility. 

By  atom,  no  body  will  iraagiao  we  intend  to 
express  a  perfect  induvMr,  but  only  the  leas* 
sort  of  natural  bodies.  jDifWr. 

Here  is  but  one  indnssiWr  point  of  lime  ob- 
served, but  on*  action  performed ;  yet  the  eye 
cannot  comprehend  at  once  the  wbole  ohjert. 

JDryden,  Dufretmy. 

Indivisible.*  i».  *.    That  which  is  inca- 
pable of  division. 

If  quantity  consists  of  mdituiMrs  or  atoms,  it 
will  follow  that  a  scalenum  is  all  one  with  an 
isosceles,  ate. 

Mtirr,  Sunga/thc  &nd,  Notrt,  p.  376. 

Ivoivi'siBLY.t  adv.  [from  indivisible.]  So 
as  it  cannot  be  divided. 

Their  act  of  allowance  to  the  Greek  church 
implies  a  fair  independency  of  these  two,  which 
of  their  clamorous  clients  appear  to  have 
ly  coupled. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hon.  of  Ike  Xtar.  Orrgp,  p.  II. 

lHDo'ciBLE.t  adj.  [in  and  dociblt.]  Un- 
tcachable ;  insusceptible  of  instruction. 

Contracted  and  clung  together  with  sensual 
delights,  now  h*  becomes  utterly  iriductess. 

.Bp.  Hall,  Oceau  Xfedi.  106. 
They  arc  at  ignorant  and  indocMe  as  any  foot. 
Dr.  Griffith,  Fear  of  God  and  the  JOng,  p.  7«. 

INDO'CILE.t  adj.  [indocile,  Fr.  indocilit, 
Lat.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  our  word  with- 
out the  e  final,  tndocil;  though  he 
writes  docile  with  it  The  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  present  word,  which  he 
brings  from  Bentley's  Sermons,  is  cer- 
tainly indocU ;  but  indocile  is  the  elder 
and  preferable  way  of  writing  it.] 
Unteachable ;  incapable  of  being  in- 
structed. 

Hogs  and  more  mrforafe  besets  shall  be  taught 
to  labour. 

Sir  r.  Pettf,  Mr.  I*  HarlSh,  {1448.)  p.  83. 
These  certainly  are  the  fools  in  the  teat,  iisdocsf, 
Intractable  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all 
arguments,  and  be  proof  against  drmon.trar.Dii 
itself.  Benttey,  8ms,  i. 

IuDOcrLiTY.t  h.s.  [indociliti,  Fr.  in  and 
docility.]  Unteachableness ;  refusal  of 
instruction. 

To  base  left  ua  in  their  miserable  darkness  and 
indocilit*.  Bp.  HaB,  SI.  PauT J  Combat. 

The  stiffness  and  indoeddy  of  the  Phanvrt-s. 
W.  Mountague,  Dee.  Ka.  P.  J.  Pref.  to  the  Court. 
To  INDO'CTRINATE.  v.  a.  [endoctriner, 
old  French.]    To  instruct;  to  tincture 
with  any  science,  or  opinion. 

Under  a  master  that  discoursed  excellently, 
and  took  much  delight  in  mdeerrnsaymg  his  young 
unexperienced  faeourite,  Buckingham  had  ob- 
tained a  quick  conception  of  speaking  eery  grace- 
fully and  pertinently.  CX*rra^n . 

They  that  never  peept  beyond  the  common 
belief,  in  which  their  easy  understandings  were  at 
first  indoctrinated,  are  strongly  aasurcd  of  the 
truth  of  their  receptions.  CfmsrsBe. 


Brown,  Vulg,  Err. 

Ikdi  vtsiBi'LtTY.  1  ».  *•  [f«»m  MivitMe.] 
Indivi'siblesess.  J     State  in  whi 
more  division  can  be  made. 

A  pestle  and  mortar  will  as  toon  bring  any 
particle  of  matter  to  iisdswiiWity  •»  use  anttesl 
thought  of  a  malhetnatician.  lJX*t 
INDIVI'SIBLE.  adj.  [indivisible,  Fr.  in 
and  divisible.]   1W  cannot  be  brol 


IWDOCTRIKA'TION.  U.S.  [from  »«rfocfriiaa<ff.] 

Instruction;  information. 

Although  postulates  are  eery  accommodabla  unto 
junior  iisiicrrssMmssss,  yet  are  these  authorities  not 
to  be  embraced  beyond  the  minority  of  our  intel- 
lectuals. Br*m. 

rNDOLENCB.)  n.s.  [in  and  dolev,  Latin; 
I'sdolkkcy. |    indolence,  French.] 
1.  Freedom  from  pain. 

As  there  must  be  indolency  where  there  ii  lup- 
io  there  must  not  be  indigency. 

-  Theory; 
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I  have  ease,  i/ltnajn*  rai 
2.  Laziness;  inattention; 

Let  Epicurus  give  indobmcy  as  an 
his  god*,  and  place  in  it  the  hAppineuiofthe  Mat: 
tb»  divinity  trhieh  vrc  worship  has  given  ui  not 
only  •  |W|t  against  it,  but  hi*  own  nample 
to  the  coatrwy.  Tirydcn. 

The  Spanish  nation,  roused  from  their  unrM 

iml-*rtuf  nnu  i^uuiainv,  3 


I'NDOLENT.  adj.  [French.] 

1.  Free  from  pain.   So  the  chirurgeous 
■peak  of  an  indolent  tumour. 

2.  Carelcsa;  lazy ;  inattentive;  listless. 

filflteaemef 
To  long  night,  la  osiers,  repose. 

Pope.IbM. 

I'MDOLENTLY.  adv.  [from  indolent.] 

1.  With  freedom  from  pain. 

2.  Carelessly;  bwily;  inattentively;  list- 
lessly. 

White  lull'd  by  sound,  and  undisturb'd  by  wit, 
Calm  and  serene  you  mdtaVnriy  ah.  Adduon. 

Ivdo'mable.*  [indomabilU,  Lat.]  Un- 
tamable. Cocker  am. 
Ikdo'mitable.*  adj.  [indomptabU,  Ft.  in- 
domitut,  Lat.]  Untamable. 
It  ia  ao  fierce  tad  MAmitaAfc. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tm.  p.  883. 

Indo'mite.*  oa>'.  [laoWas,  Lat.]  Un- 


No  tiger  so  fierce,  no  fowl  ao  reveoiBg,  no 
whale  ao  monstrous,  no  not  any  creature,  ao  imto- 
etife,  but  that  it  sees  subject  to  dominion, 
while  man  was  subject  to  bit  Lord  and  Maker. 

Batkrbd,  Treat,  ofParodite,  (1817,)  p.  123. 

To  Indo'rsb.*  See  To  Endorse,  and  its 
derivative*. 

To  Indo'w.  v.  a.  [indotart,  Latin.]  To 
portion ;  to  enrich  with  gifts,  whether 
of  fortune  or  nature.   See  Endow. 

I'mdraught.  i».  «.  [in  and  draught.] 

1.  An  opening  in  the  land  into  which  the 
tea  flows. 

Ebbs  and  floods  ihera  could  ba  Door,  when 
there  was  no  iadnrugAu,  bays,  or  gulphs,  to  re- 
ceive a  flood.  Ralegh. 

2.  Inlet ;  passage  inwards. 

Navigable  riven  are  tniiniufkti  to  attain  wealth. 

Bacon. 

To  Isdrb'mch.^  v.  a.  [from  drench.  Sax. 
m-bpencan.]   To  soak  ;  to  drown. 

My  hopea  lie  drown'd ;  in  many  fathoma  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     Sbnkipcarr,  Trent,  and  Crrtt. 

irin  thia  flesh,  where  thou  xndmck'd  dost  lie. 
Poors  saute,  thou  canst  rearc  up  thy  limed  wings, 
Carry  my  thoughts  up  to  the  aacred  skie. 

Jma'i  Uuncati  Dreamt,  (1809.) 

Indu'bious.  adj.  [in  and  dubiota."]  Not 
doubtful;  not  suspecting ;  certain. 

Hence  appear*  liie  vulgar  Tamry  of  reposing  an 
utdubunu  confidence  in  those  antiptslilenlial  ipiri Is. 

ltarcey. 

INDU'BlTABLE.fo</;.  [indubitabilU,  Lat. 
indubitable.  Ft.  in  and  dubitable.]  Un- 
doubted; unquestionable;  evident;  cer- 
tain in  appearance  ;  clear ;  plain. 

Tea  invocation  of  them  is  notwithstanding  a 
very  presumptuous  invasion  of  the  uidubtio-Ut 
rights  of  God.  JUore  aatriaut  Idolatry,  eh.  2. 

When  general  obeervatioes  are  drawn  from  so 
suy  particulars  ss  to  become  certain  and  ™du. 
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IsiDU'BtTABLENEss.*  it.  *.  [from  indubit- 
able.]   The  state  of  being  indubitable. 

Ath. 

Indu'bitably.  adv.  [from  indubitable.] 
Undoubtedly ;  unquestionably. 

to  visible  objects,  there!*  will  indulnaUy  result 
from  either  s  graceful  eod  hartnonioua  content- 
ment. Wetitm,  Architecture. 

The  patriarchs  were  indubitably  inserted  with 
both  these  authorities.  Sprat. 

I  appeal  to  all  sober  judges,  whether  our  souls 
may  be  only  a  mere  echo  from  clashing  atoms ; 
or  rather  indubitably  must  proceed  from  a  spiritual 
substance.  Benttey. 

Lmdu'bitate.  adj.  {indubitaiut,  La  tin.  J 
Unquestioned ;  certain ;  apparent ;  evi- 
dent. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  dale  04*  the  houtc  of 
Lancaster,  he-  knew  it  was  condemned  by  perlis- 
ment,  and  tended  directly  to  the  dlsudierison  of 
the  line  of  York,  held  then  the  isunsMnle  heirs  of 
the  crown.  Bacan,  Mini.  VII. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  wonder  bow,  among 
the  jealousies  of  state  and  court,  Edgar  Atheting 
could  subsist,  being  then  the  apparent  and  rWo- 
bxtote  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  tfotton. 

To  INDU'CE.  v.  a.  [induire.  Ft.  induco, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  influence  to  any  thing;  to  per- 
suade: of  persons. 

The  aelf  asme  argument  iu  Uiis  kind,  wbiclt 
doth  but  induce  the  vulgar  sort  to  light,  may 
constrain  the  wiser  to  yield.  Hooker. 

This  lady,  albeit  the  was  furnished  with  many  ex- 
cellent endowments,  both  of  nature  and  education, 
yet  would  ahe  never  be  induced  to  entertain  mar- 
riage with  My.  lfrytrarnV 

Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  convene 
Induc'dmt.  UVton,  P.  L. 

Let  not  the  covetous  design  of  growing  rich 
induce  you  to  ruin  your  reputation,  but  rnthrr 
satisfy  yourself  with  a  moderate  fortune ;  and  let 
your  thoughts  be  wholly  taken  up  with  acquiring 
to  yourself  s  glorious  name.  Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  by  persuasion  or  influence: 
of  things. 

Let  the  vanity  of  the  time*  be  restrained, 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  have 


Wait,  on  Ac  blmd. 


Bacon,  Ada.  to  ViLUen. 
As  belief  is  absolutely  necessary  to  all  mankind, 
the  evidence  for  Mucins  it  must  be  of  that  nature 
as  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  species  of  men. 

Ferae*. 

J.  To  offer  by  way  of  induction,  or  con- 
sequential reasoning. 

They  play  much  upon  the  simile,  or  illustrative 
argumentation,  to  nwfwe  their  entbymemcs  unto 
the  people,  and  take  up  popular  conceits. 

Jrrnrn,  Fulg.  Err. 

r.  To  inculcate ;  to  enforce. 

This  mdert'i  a  general  cliaoge  of  opinion,  con- 
cerning the  person  or  party  Jtke  to  be  obeyvxi  by 
the  greatest  or  strongest  part  of  the  people. 

Temfte. 

5.  To  cause  extrinsically  ;  to  produce  ;  to 
effect. 

Sour  things  rWucr  a  contraction  in 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  is  a 
great  cause  of  appetite.  Bncon. 

Acidity,  aa  it  is  not  the  natural  state  of  the 
aoinut  fluids,  but  indsieed  by  aliment,  is  to  be 
cured  by  aliment  with  the  contrary  qualities 


6.  To  introduce ;  to  bring  into  view. 

To  npeobrate  their  stupidity,  be  taaWau  the 
providence  of  storks  t  bow,  if  the  bird  lied  been 
unknown,  the  illustration  had  been  obscure,  and 
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The  poet  may  be  seen  tnductnc  his  personages 

in  the  first  I  Had,  where  he  discovers  their  hu- 
mours, interest,  and  designs,  I'jpr, 
7.  To  bring  on;  to  superinduce ;  to  effect 
gradually. 

■Schism  is  marked  out  bv  the  apostle  as  a  kind 

of  petrifying  crime,  which  tnoWci  that  Induration 
of  wrath  iecon- 
/Jrcoy  of  Cbr.  Pirty- 

Indd'cbmemt.  n.  t.  [from  induce.]  Motive 
to  any  thing ;  that  which  allure*  or  per- 
suades to  any  thing. 

The  former  indueemenU  do  now  much  more 
prevail,  when  the  very  thing  hath  miruaterad  far- 
ther reason.  //Doarr. 

Many  mducenenti,  besides  Scripture,  may  load 
mo  to  that,  which  if  Scripture  be  against,  they 
are  of  no  value,  yet  otherwise  are  strongly  effec- 
tual to  persuade.  Hooker. 

That  roov'd  me  to't, 
Then  mark  th*  inducement.     £tayb.  Ben.  Till. 
He  lives 

Higher  degree  of  hie ;  inducement  strong 
For  us.  iCUton, 

My  intfvceawni  hither, 
Was  not  st  present  here  to  find  my  son. 

UiUon,  S.  A. 

Instances  occur  of  oppression,  to  which  there 
nppcar»  no  iuduccnu-nt  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  acton.  Regert. 
iNDtr'cBR.t  it,  t.  [from  rWuce-.]    A  per- 
suader ;  one  that  influences, 

k  How  can  he  be  a  mcte^prTSwader  or  i7klsu.tv  of 

been  often  msrisd  ? 

JWosttn,  Marr.  ofPrieMt,  (1084,)  C.  in.  b. 
Aa  if  he  were  the  great  impeller  and  uufKorr 
of  men  to  sin.  South,  Senn.  tai.  US. 


p.l. 


Inbu'ciblb.*  adj.  [from  induce.] 
offered  \ 

tion. 


1.  That  may  be  i 


by  way  of 


Many  things  in  philosophy  [are] 
by  sense,  yes  not  iatiufsWr  by  reason. 

Sr'jum,  Sei.  Medici. 

2.  That  may  be  caused. 

The  sstiafsction  of  prosperity,  issuing  from 
senv,  is  subject  to  all  the  changes  mdudUc  from 
the  restless  commotions  of  outward  causes  affect- 

Jlarrotc,  fr'orti,  liu  99. 

To  INDU'CT.  o.  a.  linductut,  Lat.] 

1.  To  introduce;  to  bring  in. 

The  ceremonies  in  the  gathering  were  first  <n- 
dacfiYi  by  the  Venctisss.  Saudyt,  Tnu. 

2.  To  put  into  actual  possession  of  a 
benefice. 

If  a  person  thus  instituted,  though  not  inducted, 
takes  a  second  benelke,  it  shall  make  the  first  void. 

iNDO'CTloH.f  a-  *.  [inrfarrtioa,  Fr.  inductio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Introduction;  entrance;  anciently  pre- 
face, and  also  something  introductory 
to  a  play. 

This  is  well  knowne  to  be  true,  of  them,  that 
have  an  ye  leisure  to  read  Holy  Scripture  •  who, 
remembering  themselves  by  this  my  little  uiduc- 
rtsn,  wDl  leave  to  neglect  history. 

Sir  T.  Sbyot,  On.  fol.  205.  b. 

These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  miucnost  full  of  prosperous  hope.  Sbakt, 

Inductunu  are  out  of  date,  and  a  prologue  in 
verse  ia  aa  stale  as  a  hLsek  velvet  cloak. 

Beaum.  and  fl  Ifomem-Hater,  Prul. 

Tbia  is  but  an  mdsietum ,  I  will  draw 
The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter. 


An  induction  to  those  succeeding  evils, 

sot 
4VC 


pursued  that  inconsiderate  marriage. 

-  Buck,  &ML  SkA.  III.  p.  118. 
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2.  Induction  is  when,  from  several  particu- 
lar propositions,  we  infer  one  general :  as, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  gospels,  it  cannot  be 
proved  from  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  it 
cannot  be  proved  from  the  epistles,  nor 
the  book  of  Revelation;  therefore  it 
cannot  be  proved  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment- Watts,  Logick. 

The  inquisition  by  inrn*eii.n  is  wonderful  hard ; 
for  the  tilings  reported  sre  full  of  fables,  sad  new 
eiperiraeots  cso  hardly  be  nuulc  but  with  extreme 
caution.  Hacan. 

Mathematical  things  are  only  capable  of  clear 
demonstration :  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy 
are  prowl  by  inditctum  of  rsperimenta,  things 
moral  by  mors!  arguments,  and  matters  of  fact  by 
credible  testimony.  TiRoitm. 

Although  tho  arguing  from  experiments  and 
obaerraiMMts  by  iwltuii>n  be  no  demonstration  of 
general  conclusions,  yet  it  is  the  best  way  of  ar- 
guing which  the  nature  of  things  admits  of,  slid 
rosy  be  looked  upon  a*  so  much  the  stronger  by 
how  much  the  induetwn  is  more  general ;  and 
if  do  exception  occur  from  phaenomena,  the  con- 
clusion may  he  general.  -Vrutfon,  Opticks. 

He  brought  in  a  new  way  of  arguing  from  itt- 
ductlm,  ani  that  grounded  upon  observation  and 
experiments.  Halter . 

3.  The  act  of  giving  possession  to  the  per- 
son, who  has  received  institution  of  his 
church ;  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  from 
the  archdeacon,  empowering  another 
clergyman  to  induct  him  into  the  real, 
actual,  and  corporal  possession  of  his 
rectory  or  vicarage ;  first  laying  his 
hand  on  the  key  of  the  church,  in  the 
church  door ;  and  the  incumbent  after- 
wards tolling  one  of  the  bells.  See  In- 
ductor. Institution  is  the  investiture 
of  the  spiritual  part  of  the  benefice  ;  in- 
duction, of  the  temporal. 

In  dignities  posMsdon  Is  given  by  instalment ; 
in  rectories  and  vicarages,  by 


tobe,  even  by  good 
with  endow  or  »*- 


Indu'ctive.  adj.  [from  induct.] 

1,  Leading;  persuasive:  with  to. 

A  bnrasb  rice. 
Inductive  mainly  to  die  sm  of  En.  Ifdtan,  P.  L. 

2.  Capable  to  infer  or  produce. 

take  away  infallible  conclu- 
ts  of  fact,  yet  they  may  be 
of  credibility,  though  not 
Hale,  Orig.  tfltaniwl. 


Abatement*  may 


deney  in  these 
probable  and 
of  icience. 


3.  Proceeding  not  by 


This 


but 


Ikou'ctivsly.*  adv.  [from  inductive.]  By 
tion ;  by  inference. 

I  sltall  mske  appear  wductieeiy,  by  re- 
I  ends  and  intents,  u>  which, 
11,  it  may  be  designed. 
South,  Serm.  eii.  197. 

Ltdi/ctok.*  n.t.  [from  induct .]  The  per- 
son who  inducts  another  into  a  benefice. 

He  puis  the  incumbent  into  puvieatinn  of  the 
church,  who,  when  he  has  tolled  a  bell,  cornea 
forth  ;  and  the  inductor  indorses  a  certiHcale  of 
such  his  induction  on  the  warrant  of  the  ardidea- 
i  nv  ™n  wnn  wire  present. 
CUrtymant  Jain.  (Sdadit.)(».SI8.n. 

To  INDU'E.t  v.  o-  Undue,  Lat.] 
1.  To  invest;  to  clothe. 

Diana's  shape  and  habit  then  indued, 

My  huntress,  Ac.     Sandyt,  (hid,  B.  8. 

AMsn,  P.  L. 


2.  It  seem* 

writers, 

daai,  to  furnish  or  enrich  with  any  qua- 
lity or  excellence.  Dr.  Johnson. — This, 
however,  is  more  fullv  explained  under 
the  second  sense  of  To  Esroui-. 

Tbe  angel,  by  whom  God  indued  the  waters  of 
Delbesda  with  Mipernalural  rirtue,  was  not  seen ; 
yet  the  angel's  pretence  was  known  by  the  waters. 

Hooker. 

Hit  powers,  with  dreadful  strength  mrfuV. 

Chapman. 

Indit'bment.*  n.  j.  [from  indue.]  En- 
dowment.   Not  now  iu  use. 

Solomon's  eiperleoce  should  disabuse  all  men 
in  relying  upon  the  slttue  of  their  spirit,  when  we 
see  that  his  so  lingular  iwlurmenl  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  not  security  against  the  danger  of  this 
presumption. 

W.  Mountague,  Dtp.  Est.  P.  I.  (1648,)  p.  170. 

To  INDCLGE.t  v.  o.  [indulgeo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance. 

The  laxy  glutton  safe  at  borne  will  keep, 
Indulge  bit  sloth,  and  (alien  with  bis  sleep.  Dryd, 

2.  To  fondle  ;  to  favour  ;  to  gratify  with 
concession  ;  to  foster.  If  the  matter  of 
indulgence  be  a  single  thing,  it  has  with 
before  it ;  if  it  be  a  habit,  it  has  in  ;  as, 
be  indulged  himself  with  a  draught  of 
wine ;  and,  he  indulged  himself  in 
shameful  drunkenness.  It  has  some- 
times, though  rarely,  to. 

By  the  excess  of  pleasures,  which  he  indulged  to 
himself,  he  was  indeed  without  the  true  delight 
and  relish  of  any.  X.  Clarendon,  tjfc,  iii.  Cfll. 
A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters 
gs,  squirrels,  or  birds;  but  then  they  must 
Hn  well.  Locke. 
To  lire  like  those  that  hare  their  hope  in  another 
life,  implies  that  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  gra- 
tifications of  this  life  scry  sparingly.  Auerbury. 

3.  To  grant  not  of  right,  but  favour. 

Ancient  privileges,  indulged  by  former  kings  to 
their  people,  murt  not,  without  high  reason,  be 
revoked  by  their  successors. 

B/t.  Titular,  Rule  of  Uisr  Hety. 
The  virgin  cnt'ring  bright,  indulg'd  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  bruth'd  the  dreams  away. 

Dryden. 

But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  are, 
Who  wOl  conform  to  philosophick  fare, 
This  much  I  will  indulge  thee  for  thy  ease. 
And  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please. 

Dryden,  Jm. 

My  friend,  indulge  one  labour  more, 
A  mi  mtmk  Atrklea.  Pope,  Ottyu. 

Yet,  yet  s  moment,  otic  Him  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  chaos  sod  eternal  night  \  Pyx. 

To  lHDtr*LGE.t  v.  n.  [A  Latinism  not  in 
use.]  To  be  favourable ;  to  give  indul- 
gence :  with  to. 

He  most,  by  indulging  to  one  wjrt  of  rpprorable 
discourse  himself,  detent  his  ende-.tvours  againtt 

the  rest.  Gov.  «J  the  Tmgue. 

Imdu'loencb-T  ?  n-  <•  [indulgence,  Fr.  from 
Ikdu'lobncy.  j  indulge.] 

1.  Fondness  ;  fond  of  kindness. 

Restraint  she  will  not  brook ; 
And  left  to  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
The  glories  of  our  isle, 
Which  yet  iikc  golden  ore,  unripe  in  beds, 
Eipect  the  warm  indulgency  of  hcaren.  Dryden, 

2.  Forbearance;  tenderness:  opposite  to 
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by  the 


that 


of  yotrr  nature,  aid  by  tho  iwinlaency  at  your 
judgement,  to  s crept  honest  real  for  discretion. 

Wren,  Detpalch  doled  16i0,  Rem.  p.  Sti. 
They  err,  that  through  indulgence  to  others,  or 
fondness  to  any  tin  in  tbetmelves,  substituic  for 
repentance  any  tiring  less. 

Jiommand  an  Fundamental. 
In  known  image*  of  life,  I  guess 
Hie  labour  greater,  as  the  indulgence  leas.  Pope. 
3.  Favour  granted  ;  liberality. 

If  all  these  gracious  indulgrncet  are  arithout  any 
effect  on  us  we  must  perish  in  our  own  folly. 

Mfcrt. 

*.  Compliance  with ;  gratification  of :  as, 
teVi-indulgence  i  indulgence  in  any  vice. 

The  loosenesses  and  indulgence,  of  this  age- 
bear  a  proportion  with  the  religion  of  the  Ottomans. 
Sir  B.  Tetnptu,  Untert.  of  Sent,  (16*9.)  p.  S. 

S.  Grant  of  the  church  of  Rome,  not  de- 
fined by  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
This  is  a  definition  of  it  according  to 
one  of  that  church :  "  The  true  i 
ing  and  signification  of  indulgences, 
their  efficacy,  consists  in  this,  viz. 
it  is  a  release  of  the  temporal  _ 
maining  due  to  tin,  after  the  guilt  t 
of,  and  die  eternal  punishment  entailed 
on  it,  had  been  remitted  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  or  through  a  sincere 
and  unfeigned  contrition."  Important 
Inquiry,  Ac.  2d  edit.  1758,  p.  227.— The 
church  of  Rome  makes  a  distinction  also 
of  partial  and  plenary  indulgence.  See 
the  example  from  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
The  exposition  of  the  present  sense  of 
indulgences,  in  the  unanswerable  remarks 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Protestant  church,  must  also  here  fol- 
low. "  The  doctrine  of  indulgences,  as 
it  was  before  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
hath  been  since  taught  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  big  with  gross  errors.  It  de- 
pends on  the  fiction  of  purgatory ;  it 
supposeth  a  superfluity  of  the  satisfac- 
tions of  the  saints ;  which,  being  jumbled 
together  (horrco  referens)  with  the  me- 
rits and  satisfaction  of  our  Saviour, 
make  up  one  treasury  of  the  church ; 
that  the  bishop  of  Home  keeps  the  key 
of  it,  as  having  the  sole  power  of  grant- 
ing indulgences,  either  by  himself  im- 
mediately, or  by  others  commissioned 
from  him.  Lastly,  it  very  absurdly  ex- 
tends the  effect  of  the  power  of  the 
keys,  left  by  Christ  in  his  church,  to 
men  in  the  other  world."  Bishop  Bull, 
Corrupt,  of  the  Ch.  of  Rome,  in  Ans.  to 
the  Bishop  of  Meux's  Queries. 

Thou,  that  gir'st  whores  indulgence*  to  sm, 
I'll  canvass  thee.  Shakapeore,  Hen.  TJ. 

Indulcrncc,  dirpeniel,  pardons,  bull,, 
The  sport  of  winds.  Mdt-on,  p.  L. 

Your  best  way  Is  to  get  a  plenary  indulgence; 
and  that  may  he  bad  on  reasonable  terms:  but 
take  heed  you  do  not  think  yourself  secure ;  for  a 
plenary  indulgence  does  not  do  all  that  it  may  be 
you  require ;  for  there  is  an  indulgence  more full, 
end  another  mitiifuU-  and  it  in  not  agreed  upon 
among  tbe  doctors,  whether  a  ptenartj  indulgence 
is  to  be  extended  beyond  the  taking  off  those  pe- 
nances, which  were  actually  enjoined  by  the  con- 
fessor, or  ho»  fir  they  go  further. 

Bp.  Taylar.Duiuarivefrom  Papery,  {  4. 

 -V.  lntJli/.Trjicr»,  and  »uptTirogali„n, 


Decay  of  Chr.  . 
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Leo  X.  is  deservedly  Infamous 
prostitution  of'  indulgences. 

Ihdc'lokwt.  adj.  [indulgent,\?r. 


1. 


Lat.] 

Kind ;  gentle  ;  liberal. 

God  ha*  (ion*  all  for  us  that  the  moat  uulmlftnl 
Creator  could  do  for  the  work  of  bit  hands. 


2.  Mild ;  favourable-. 

H emitter  such  in  thy  behalf  shall  be 
TV  uidulgciU  erasure  of  jiostrrity.  fFoflrr 

3.  Gratifying ;  favouring ;  giving  way  to ; 
with  of. 

Th.  feeble 


Ikdulob'xtial.*  oti>.  [from  wrfttfewi*.] 
Relating  to  the  indulgences  of  the  Rom- 
ish church. 
You  an  Stud  with  rare  indulgttuiat  privileges. 
Bmiitt,  Saul  and  Sam.  at  End.  cb.  10. 
IXOlt'LOBNTLY.t    <**lv-     [ftOOk  indulgent.'] 

Without  severity ;  without  censure  {with- 
out self-reproach ;  with  indulgence. 

H*  that  not  only  commits  lotiw  art  of  tin,  but 
live*  indulgently  In  It,  ii  never  to  be  counted 


r*,renenite  man 


mercies,  whose  i.-ijuncuuns 


Hammond. 

e;  Alt-gracious,  nam  from 

Whose   threats  i 

guides* 

Assisting,  not  restraining,  reason's  cboics ; 
Whuic  urn  ions,  unavoidable  results 
From  tutoire'ecourie,  indulgently  reveal'd. 

Young,  ..Vttty  Tft.  9. 

Indu'loer.*1  ■.  (.  [from  indulge.]  One 
who  indulges. 

If,  u  Saint  Peter  stutii,  (be  H"rr«  watchers  of 
their  nature  turn  cask  bard  enough,  what  shell  he 
hoped  of  toe  indulgers  at  it  ? 

r.  Afeeutfags*,  /ten.  Jfat.  P.  i.  (1648.)  p.  160. 

iKDtr'LT.fl  ».*•  [Ital.  and  Fr.]  Privilege 

iKor/LTO. )     or  exemption. 

It  was  a  lax  laid  upon  the  English  a  gnat  many 
yean  ago,  with  their  own  consent,  for  the  privilege 
of  Ruing  so  Aleppo.  —  This  is  a  most  scandalous 
indutta.     Dmsnmtnd,  Tree.  (da*.  1746,)  p.180. 

To  I'NDURATE.  v.*.  [induro,  LaL]  To 
grow  hard ;  to  harden. 

Stones  within  the  earth  at  Ant  are  but  rude 
earth  or  clay  ;  snd  so  minerals  cam  at  tint  of 

Hacvn,  A*)/.  Hist. 
That  plants  anil  ligneous  bodies  mar  indurate 
r  water,  without  approaebmeot  of  air,  we  have 
"  i  coral-lines.       Bmm,  Vulg.  Err. 

To  1'NDoaATE.t  v.  a. 
1.  To  make  hard. 

Glass  may  be  so  indurated  by  Ire,  that  it  ma; 
scorn  the  force  of  the  hammer. 

Gayton  on  D.  Qua.  (ICii.) 
A  contracted  indurajfi  bladder  is  a  circum- 
stance eoosetiows  attesting  on  the 


2.  To 


the  mind;  to  sear  the  . 


LW,  and  friendship,  finely  pointed 
Fall  blunted  from  each  induruted  hnrt. 

GMtmuk, 

I'unuiiATB.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Impenitent;  hard  of  heart;  obdurate. 

After  he  Iwlh  pawed  one  jot  ami  a  half  in  re 
pentauace, — then,  lest  be  mate  be  indurate,  let  him 
be  admitted  to  the  recessing  of  tlie  body  arid  blond 
o  f  Christ,  if n  rtin,  Marr.  of  Priests,  ( 1554. ) 

Thine  heart  is  full  hard,  iisdavvmr,  as  was  the 
heart  of  Pbarao. 

/"or,  Acts j  «|e.  Btam.  of  Jf,  Thorpe. 


1614.)  p.  13. 
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Lot,  Btus  aJBr^ 

2.  Hard;  not  soft;  dried; 

Dried,  souced,  uWwm.'e  Ash. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  70. 
Avoid  at  all  times  indurate,  salt,  and  especially 

burton,  Aunt,  if  Met.  p.  402. 

iNDUftA'TtON.  n.  $.  [from  indurate.'] 

1.  The  state  of  growing  hard. 

This  is  a  notable  instance  of  condensation  and 
induration,  by  burial  under  earth,  in  caves,  for  a 
long  tune.  Bacvn,  -.Vat.  Hut. 

2.  The  act  of  hardening. 

3.  Obduracy ;  hardness  of  heart. 

Schism  is  marked  out  by  lh*  spustle  as  a  kind 
of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces  that  induratun 
to  which  the  fearful  expectation  of  wrath  is  conse- 
quent. Decay  of  Oar.  Piety. 

INDU'STRIOUS.  adj.   [indiutrieux,  Fr. 
industriut,  Lat.] 

1.  Diligent; 
to  tlothful. 

Frugal  and  indutlriouj  men  are  commonly 
friendly  to  the  established  government.  Temple. 

2.  Laborious  to  a  particular  end :  opposite 
to  remit*. 

He  himself,  being  excci'.cntly  learned,  and  in- 
duMnout  to  seek  out  the  truth  of  all  things  con- 
cerning the  original  of  bis  own  people,  bath  si  t 
down  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  truly. 

Sjyenurr  an  Ireland. 
Let  our  just  censure. 
Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  aoldiersbip.  Shakxpeart. 

His  thoughts  were  low  : 
To  vice  indtuari,iu3 1  hut  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful.  MUton,  P.  L. 

3.  Designed ;  done  for  the  purpose. 

The  htduttriaui  perforstjoD  if  the  tendons  of 
the  second  joints  of  angers  and  toes,  draw  the 
tendons  of  the  third  joints  through. 

More,  Divine  Dialixvei. 

Observe  carefully  all  the  cvenU  which  happen 
eitlier  by  an  ^erasMMtnl  concurrence  of  various 
causes,  ur  hj  the  industrious  applicitinn  of  know- 
ing men.  Wails  on  car  Mind. 

Ikdu'striouslt-T  adv.  [from  tWlM/rtOiU.] 

1.  With  habitual  diligence;  not  idly. 

And  of  rajscl/e  tndMStriTUi/^  inclin'd. 

ifir.jir  Keg.  p.  525. 

2.  Diligently;  laboriously;  assiduously. 

Great  Britain  was  never  before  united  undci 
0D«  aing,  notwithstanding  that  the  uniting  hnd 
been  industriously  atleroptod  both  by  war  and  peace. 

BaCvn. 

3.  For  the  Set  purpose  ;  with  design. 

Same  friends  to  vice  indtainwsssfy  defend 
These  innocent  diversions,  and  pretend 
That  1  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame. 

J)ryden,  Jul. 

I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  myself, 
and  I  irtizWnc'uVy  conceal  my  name,  which  wholly 
esetupta  me  from  any  bopes  and  fears.  Sutft. 

I'sDUSTUY-t  »•'•  [iWusfrie,  Fr. ;  indtu- 
tria,  Latin.  "  Industry  hath  not  bene 
so  long  time  used  in  the  Englysh  tongue, 
as  providence :  wherefore,  it  is  the  more 
stTaunge,  and  requireth  the  more  plaine 
exposition.  It  is  a  qualilie  proceeding 
of  witte  and  experience,  by  the  which 
a  man  perceyveth  quicklye,  inventeth 
freshlyc,  and  counseyleth  speedily. 
Wherefore  they,  that  be  called  indut- 
triout,  doo  mogte  craAely  and  deepely 
understande  in  all  affairs  what  is  expe- 
by  what  means  and  wayes 
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they  may  soonest  exploytc  them."  Sir 
T. Elyot, Gov. fol. 73.]  Diligence;  assi- 
duity; habitual  or  actual  laboriousnew. 

The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to. 

See  the  lalwriou. , 
For  little  drops  of  honey  Aee, 
And  there  with  bumble  sweets  c 


would  only  initiate  manki 
knowledge  of  bee  trewaures,  leas 


ng  th,< 


liv.  like  idle  1 

I.spws'i.LBau*  n.  i.  [i«  and  dsueU.'J  An 
inliabjtant. 

Too  true  thnt  land^  indmBen  since  have  found. 

c.    ,  Srvum.,  p.  d.  vii,  ri.  55. 

Lticapahlr  of  any  mortnl  induvller. 

Bp.  Halt,  Owlmpt.  B.  4. 
An  bouse  ready  to  fall  on  the  bead  of  the  us. 
dweller.  Bp.  Hall,  Octas.  Mtd,  5110. 

To  INEURIATE.  ».  a.  lincbrio,  Lat.]  To 
intoxicate  ;  to  make  drunk. 

W  ine  sugared  iuebriatttk  less  than  wine  pure : 
sops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  tneerinte  more 
than  wine  of  itself.  Boom. 

run,  entering  far  in  and  meeting  with  the  fresh 
water,  as  if  ineorudad,  turn  up  their  bellies  and  are 
tj*k  c-it .  .V.'H'lt/i. 
To  iNK'BEIATE.f   V.  H.    To  gTOW  drunk  ; 

to  be  intoxicated. 

At  Constantinople  fish,  that  come  from  the 
Euiinc  sea  into  the  fresh  water,  do  in&natc  and 

turn  7    M>>°*' "  ™ rou  m*'    ,ton " ilJ' 


Thy  brains  inrbrusJe  so, 
thou  thy  nakedo 


loess  slwill  boldly  shew. 
Sandyi,  Paraph:  Lament,  cb.  •». 

Imbbbia'tiox.  n.  t.  [from  inebriaU.] 
Drunkenness ;  intoxication. 

That  cornelians  and  bloodstones  may  be  of 
virtue,  experience  will  make  us  grant ;  but  not 
that  an  amethyst  prevents  tneMiam.  Brown. 

Ine'dited.*  adj.  [inedifus,  Lat]  Not 
published ;  not  put  forth. 

An  inedtted  coin  of  queen  Soiabrirgeo. 

irorton,  ifiat.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iL  Add. 

Inbffabi'lity.  n.  *.  [from  ineffable.]  Un- 
spcakableneaa. 

INE'FFABLE.  adj.  [iisafoMr,  Fr. ;  intf. 
fab'dit,  Lat.]  Unspeakable ;  unutter- 
able ;  not  to  be  expressed.  It  is  used 
almost  always  in  a  good  sense. 

To  wbotn  the  Son,  with  calm  aspect  and  dear. 
Lightning  diiine,  ineffM;  serene, 
Hade  answer.  Mitlon,  P.  L. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  uoMotted,  acquitted  roi^ 
science,  and  feed  upon  the  ineffable  comforts  of  the 

South. 


n.«.  [from  ineffable.] 
nesa.     '  Scoff. 
Iw'Ei-FABLY.t  adv.  [from  ineffable.'}  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  expressed. 

So  dyd  the  divinity  ineffably  put  itsdfe  into  tlw 
visible  sacrament. 

Abp.  Cranmer,  Anew,  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  37 1 . 
-  He  all  his  Father  full  eipress'd 
liiejfotly  into  his  face  recelv'd.        Milan,  p.  /.. 

Isbffe'ctivb.  adj.  \intfftclif,  Fr;  in  and 
effixtive.']  That  can  produce  no  effect ; 
unactive;  inefficient;  useless. 

As  the  body,  williout  blood,  is  a  dead  and  life- 
less  trunk  j  so  is  the  word  of  God,  without  the 
spirit,  a  deed  and  Hwftcth*  letter.     Bp.  Taylor. 

Ha  that  assures  himself  he  never  errs,  will 
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INEFFECTUAL,  adj.  [in  and  effictuaLV, 
Unable  to  produce  its  proper  effect 7 
weak ;  wanting  power. 

The  public*  raiding  of  the  Apocrypha  they 
condemn  as  ■  thing  effectual  unto  evil  t  tfae  here 
reading  even  of  8cnptures  thcmsolees  tbey  rait] ike, 
as  a  thing  inrffeciiuil  to  do  good  Honker. 

Tbe  death  of  P&irocWi,  joined  to  Itw  offer  of 
Agamemnon,  which  of  itself  had  proved  inef- 
rVetual.  Pope. 

IyEFPE'cTDALLY.f  adv.  [from  ineffectual.'] 
Without  effect. 

In  nineteen  days'  time  there  were  above  1000 
t  intfcctwdly  on  the  bra  re  loyalist*, 
'  lat  tfae  memrea  of  Manchester's 
4thm/Ae,  Hut.  of  Berks,  iu  286. 

Iheffe'ctualnkss.  n.  t.  [from  ineffectual.] 
Incfficacy ;  want  of  power  to  perform 
the  proper  effect. 

St-  June*  spesas  of  the  uteffectualneu  of  tome 
men'i  devotion,  Ye ask,  ana  receive  not,  because 
ye  ask  amiss.  M'akr. 

Ikiffica'cioits.  adj.  [inefftcace,¥r.;  in- 
efficax,  Latin.]  Unable  to  produce  ef- 
fects; weak;  feeble.  Ineffectual  rather 
denote*  an  actual  failure;  and  ineffica- 
cioui,  an  habitual  impotence  to  any 
effect. 

Is  not  tliat  better  than  sln-sys  to  bare  the  rod  in 
bind,  and,  by  fruquent  use,  misapply  arul  render 
iae^teacaaM  this  useful  remedy  ?  Locke. 

IxEFFlCA'ClOUSKESS.*  M.  *.  [from  ineffica- 
cious.] Want  of  power  to  perform  the 
proper  effect. 

To  thia  we  may  probably  impute  that  strange 
r-u^wiciuatiiacM  we  aec  of  the  word  :  Alas !  men 
rarely  apply  it  u>  the  right  place. 

Lively  Omelet,  ftc  p.  194. 
Ine'fficacy.  r.  i.  [in  and  efficacie,  Lat.] 

Want  of  power ;  want  of  effect. 
Ineffi'ciescy.*  n.s.  [in  and  efficiency.] 
Want  of  power ;  ioactivitj. 

Venice  owea  ita  aecurity  to  ita  neutrality  and 
uuffieiency.  IA.  Chetterfu-lii. 

Ikeffi'ciest.*  adj.  [in  and  efficient.] 
Unactive;  ineffective.  See  Dr.  John* 
son  i  definition  of  Ineffective. 

He  it  as  ioaipid  in  hia  plenum,  aa  inefficient  in 
every  thing  else.  Ld  Chtttrrjieiii. 

Iuela'borate.*  [lit  and  elaborate.]  Not 
done  with  much  care.  Cockeram. 


Ine'lkcance.  \  n.t.  [from  inelegant.]  Ab- 
Ise'legancy.  J 
of  elegance. 


sence  of  beauty ;  want 


INELEGANT,  adj.  [inelegant,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  becoming; 
to  elegant. 

What  order,  to  contriv'd  aa 
Tuu*,  not  well  join'd,  htetegnnl,  but  bring 
Tattc  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Thii  eery  variety  of  tea  and  land,  hill  and  dale, 
which  8*  here  reputed  ao  inelegant  and  unbecom- 
ing, ia  indeed  extremely  charming  and  agreeable. 

2.  Wanting  ornament  of  language. 

Modem  critirks,  having  never  read  llorner,  but 
in  low  and  inelegant  translations,  impute  the  mcan- 
neaa  of  the  tranalattoa  to  the  poet. 

Broome  on  the  Odyury 

Ixe'legaxtly.*  adv.  [from  inelegant.] 
1.  Not  becomingly ;  not  beautifully. 

The  pediraenta  of  the  southern  transept  ia  pin- 
nacled, not  tnett&mthf,  with  a  *ouri»hed  erosa, 

Hyrtm,  fi,.t.  a/A;ddmgton,p.9. 

guage. 


Hot  will  he,  if  he  have  the  leeet  taste  or  appli- 
ntioa ;  talk  iitererontV?.  Ld.  Oeoterfirtil : 

In  an  invocation  to  rime,  while  be  is  not  tnete- 
gently  illuiuvrtrag  tfae  pleavingncs-t  of  an  easy  as- 
sociation of  consonant  syllables,  be  artfully  inter- 

H'arton,  Hut.  E.  P.  i».  60. 

iNE'LoQUEtrr.f  adj.  [in  and  eloquent,  Lat.] 
Not  persuasive ;  not  oratorical ;  oppo- 
site to  eloquent.  . 

Nor  are  thy  lipa  ungraceful,  nre  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  iru^.ufutnt.  Milton.  P.  L. 

Ivelu'ctable.*  adj.  [ineluetabilit,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  avoided  or  overcome 

Cockeram. 

Aa  if  tbc  riam nation  of  all  sinners  now  were  in- 
eluctable and  eternal.  JVnr*m  an  Car  Creed,  Art.  5 

Ineli/dible.*  adj.  [in  and  Hudibk  ]  Not 
to  be  defeated. 

Muat  pressing  reasons,  and  irirlwfibl'  dnmnnstrn- 
tiona.  CtanvMe,  Pre-Btitt.  p.  14. 

Inenarrable.*    adj.    [ineuarrable,  old 
French;  inenarrabilit,  Lat.]     Not  ca 
pable  of  being  told ;  inexpressible. 

Cockeram. 

INE'FT.t  adj.  [inepte,  old  Fr.;  ineptttt, 

Lat-] 
1.  Trifling;  foolish. 

The  works  of  nature  being  neither  uaeleaa  nor 

ledg*,IDUt     8l"d<d  by  Mm"  p"nrip,c  of 

After  their  various  unsocctisiul  ways, 
Their  fruitless  labour,  and  inept  essays. 
No  cause  of  tticw;  appearance*  they'll  find, 
•byuY- 


2.  Unfit  for  any  purpose ; 

When  the  upper  and  vegetative  stratum  was 
washed  off  by  rams,  the  tulia  would  have  become 
barren,  the  strata  below  yielding  only  mere  sterile 
matter,  such  as  was  wholly  inept  and  improper  for 
the  formation  of  vegetable*.  W'lKKirenrs'. 

Ihe'ptitude.  i*.  t.  [from  ineptut,  Latin.] 
Unfitness. 

The  grating  and  rubbing  of  axes  against  the 
sockets,  wherein  tbey  are  placed,  will  cause  some 
ineptitude  or  resisteocy  to  rotation  of  the  cylinder. 

W'ltttna. 

An  omnipotent  agent  works  infallibly  and  irre- 
sistibly, no  me/irtfude  or  stubbornness  of  Uuynatt 
being  ever  able  to  hinder  him.  Roy  on  the  Creatia 

There  is  an  ineprtfuiir  to  motion  from  loo  great 
laxity,  and  an  rVr**urfr  to  motion  from  too  great 
tension.  jtrbutlmet. 

Ike'ptly.  adv.  [inepti,  Lat.]   Triflingly ; 
foolishly ;  unfitly. 
None  of  Uarrn  are  made  fooliUily  or  ineptly. 

More. 

All  things  wera  at  6 rat  disposed  by  an  omoia- 
cienl  intcllech  that  cannot  contrive  tneyitfo. 

Gumntte. 

iNE'pTNEis.*  n.  t.  [from  inept.]  Unfitness, 
The  f cab  leasee  and  miserable  ■aspfneai  of  in- 
fancy.   Afore,  Pre-antt.  of  the  Soul,  (1617,)  Pref. 

INE'QUAL.*  adj.  [inegal,  Fr.  inecqunin 
Lat.]  This  is  the  ancient  form  of  our 
word  unequal,  used  by  Chaucer,  and 
given  in  the  old  dictionary  of  Barret, 
viz.  "  an  inequal  or  unjust  contention." 
In  modern  times,  Shenstone  often  uses  it. 
Welcome  all  toala  the  meytto/  fates  decree, 
irry  fiuthful  charge  to  thee. 

Jwt^e£  Herculet. 

r.ii. 


Ivbqva'lity.  n.t.  [inegalite,  Fr. 
qualitat,  Latin.] 


1.  Difference  of  comparative  quantity. 

There  is  so  great  an  inevuabty  in  tbe  length  of 
our  legs  and  arms,  as  nukes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
walk  on  all  four.  Bay. 

2.  Unevcnness;  interchange  of  higher  and 
lower  parts. 

The  country  is  cut  into  so  many  hills  and  rae- 
tj  untitles  as  renoVra  it  defensible,  etdditan  on  Italy. 

Tbe  glaaa  seemed  well  wrought;  yet  when  it 
waa  quick-silvered,  tbe  reSeiion  discovered  in- 
numerable inejMatitiet  all  oier  the  glass. 

•iVenfo*,  Opt. 

If  there  were  no  mryu  -jartea  in  tbe  surface  of  the 
earth,  nor  ia  the  seasons  of  the  year,  we  ehonld 
lose  a  considerable  share  of  the  eegetable  kingdom. 

Benttey. 

3.  DisproporrJon  to  any  office  or  purpose ; 
state  of  not  being  adequate;  inade- 
quateness. 

The  great  iitrevaWsfy  of  all  things  to  the  appetite* 
of  a  rational  soul  appears  from  this,  that  in  all 
worldly  things  a  roan  liods  not  half  the  plcwire 
in  the  actual  poet  sari  on  that  he  proposed  in  the 
expectation.  South. 

4.  Change  of  state ;  unlikeness  of  a  thing 
to  itself;  difference  of  temper  or  quality. 

In  some  places,  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and 
by  tbe  situation  of  woods  and  bills,  the  air  ia  more 
unequal  than  in  others;  and  inequality  of  air  is 
ever  an  enemy  to  health.  Jtocm. 

5*  Difference  of  rank  or  station. 

If  so  small  ntresjearv  between  mau  and  man 
make  in  them  modesty  a  commendable  virtue,  who 
reflecting  superiors  m  5Uf»T)or«,  can  u cither  tpeak 
nor  stand  before  them  without  fear.  Hooter. 

Ik-E'QUITABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  equitable.] 
Not  equitable ;  unjust. 

The  way  of  procev.  men  take  in  this  aflair  is  so 
KUtjuUaUt,  as  certainly  presages  the  partiality  of 
tli*  sentence.  Ittc.  ifCkr.  Piety,  p.  6-C 

InsRRABi'LiTY.'t  M.  t.  [from  inerrable.] 
Exemption  from  errour;  infallibility. 

Those  hideous  novelties  of  the  werrubitity  at  a 
man  of  sin.  Bp.  Halt,  Mem.  p.  408. 

I  cannot  allow  (heir  wisdom  such  a  complete- 
nets  and  numlxtily  as  to  eiclude  myself  from 
judging.  JTint  dutrtet. 

INE  RRABLE,  adj.  [in  and  err.]  Exempt 
from  errour. 

We  late  conviction  from  reason,  or  decisions 
from  the  inerraMc  and  requisite  condition!  of  sense. 


Infallibility  and  inemUilene^  is  assumed  by  tbe 
Ro-.nah  church,  without  any  inermcWi-  ground  to 
build  it  on.  Ifam»wJ. 
Ixe'rrablkness.  n.  i.  [from  inerrable.'] 
Exemption  from  errour. 

Infallibility  and  utrrrssUnseas  Is  assumed  and  in- 
closed by  the  Bomiah  church,  without  any  iner- 
rable ground  to  build  it  oa. 

Hammond  on  Fumtam/nJi-ui. 

Ise'rrably.  adv.  [from  inerrable.]  With 
security  from  errour ;  infallibly. 

Ixe'rringly.  crfti.  [in  and  rrrirtg.]  With- 
out errour;  without  mistake;  without 
deviation. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  without  copy, 
should  draw  tbc  same  picture,  ia  more  coneoirati'e, 
than  that  matter  should  frame  itself  ao  usemi^y 
according  to  the  idea  of  iu  kind.  Gtamlte. 

INE'RT.  adj.  [inert,  Lat.]  Dull;  sluggish; 
motionless. 

body  alone,  inert  and  brute  youH  find ; 
The  cause  of  all  things  is  by  you  uiigncd. 


Informer  of  the 
Without 


Were 
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Iire'RTLy.  adv.  [from  wer(.]   Sluggishly ; 
dully. 

Ye  powers, 
Suspend  a  while  vour  force  rnert/v  «rong. 

Pot*,  Duncitvi. 

Ixb'rtmbss.*  n.  s.  [from  ««*.]   Want  of 
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.p.  185. 

Into  a  Mat*  of  more  stupor  and  mcrfrtei*. 

J6id.  p.  1S7. 

To  INE'SCATE.*  t>.  o.  [inwco,  ineseatus, 
Latin.]   To  lay  a  bait  for ;  to  allure. 

Many  such  pnnki  arc  played  by  our  Jesuits, 
■omrtimes  in  their  own  ha  bits  eortsetitnee  in  others, 

 to  intnade  and  beguile  young  women. 

Burion,  Ant*,  if  Met.  p.  505. 

IxtscA'TiON.f  ».  f.  [in  and  esca,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  baiting. 

Herri  11  lies  true  fortitude  and  courage,  in  over- 
coming all  the  dtceiu^l  allurements  and  rru-jcolijru 
of  flesh  end  blood. 

HoUvveU.  KierlLefUaeal  Fir*ktf,(1698,)p.  107. 

INESTIMABLE,  adj.  [inestimable,  Fr. 
inestimabilis,  Lat.]  Too  valuable  to  be 
rated ;  transcending  all  price. 

I  thought  1  aaw  a  thousand  j\*rful  wreck*, 
A  litousAnd  men  that  fisbei  knaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  goM,  great  anchor*,  beeps  of  pearl. 
/nahmxbit  stone*,  unvelu'd  jewels. 

Shai^tare,  Rid.  III- 

The  pope  thereupon  took  advantage,  riming 
the  eimpUcity  of  the  king  to  suck  out  nscafinviMr 
eua»  of  money,  to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  both 
the  clergy  and  temporality.  Abbot. 

There  weihall  see  a  eight  worthy  Hying  for,  that 
blessed  Saviour,  of  whom  the  Scripture  dow  w 
ewatleatly  entertain  us,  and  who  doo  «o  highly 
deserve  of  os,  noon  die  score  of  bit  infinite  per- 
fections, and  his  irutiimrJile  bettefita.  Boyle. 

And  shall  this  prize,  the  rjwari»W&  prize, 
On  that  rapacuiu*  band  for  ever  blaze  !  Pa**e. 

lNs'sTtUABi.T.*  adv.  [from  inestimable.] 
So  aa  not  to  be  sufficiently  rated. 
Thing?  iwttimaMi/  excellent. 

More,  Sleep  of  the  fee*  ffi.  IS.  7. 
Heavenly  and  instructive  volume*,  nwrtimaWy 


that  is  an  nai- 
Uahuuy  and  dctermin- 
to  one.  sTp.  UrnssSiiiY 

The  Overthrow  it  described  to  be 
by  a  double  blow  and  a  twofold 
tJau  certainty  and  inetititbtiity  of  it. 

Skel/ord,  Learned  Dacounei,  p.  289. 

INE'VITABLE.  adj.  [inevitable,  French; 
inevitabilis,  Lat.  ]  Unavoidable ;  not  to 
be  escaped. 

I  bad  a  p*M  with  him  :  —  be  gives  me  the  stuck- 

io  with  each  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  ia  tamiakU. 


.  p.  87, 

INE'VIDENCE*  „.  j.  [in  and  evidence.'] 
Obscurity;  uncertainty. 

Charge  them,  says  St.  Paul,  that  they  trust  not 
in  uncertain  riches,  that  is,  in  the  obscurity  or  in- 
rssocaor  of  riches.  Bamw,  «Terfa,  I.  1449. 

iNB'vtDBHT.f  adj.  [inevident,  Fr.  tn  and 
evident.)  Not  plain ;  obscure.  Not 
use,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  only  the 
example  from  Brown.  It  is  a  word, 
however,  which  boasts  better  authority 
than  that  of  Brown;  and  has  been 
adopted,  from  them,  by  a  modern  author 
of  eminence.   See  also  Inevidkkce. 

Our  schoolmen  nuke  a  distinction  of  a  certainty; 
evident  and  inevidenl.       Bp.  Halt,  Bern.  p.  967. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of 
things  unseen,  and  a  stable  assent  unto  things  rn- 
evidenl,  upon  autiwrity  of  the  divine  remler. 

Brown,  Vutg.  Err. 

Die  object  of  faith  u  inenaU-nt. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Rem.  p.  556. 
Faith  Is  the  evidence  of  tilings  not  seen ;"  by 
which  words  I  conceive  we  may  understand  an  un- 
doubting  assent  to  those  things  which  are  of  them- 
selves iawtwteai.  .Bp.  Conytenre,  Arm,  vol.  ii.  S.  8. 

JjiEViTAii'i.iTY.t  »•  *•  [from  inevitable,'] 
Impossibility  to  be  avoided ;  certainty. 
By  liberty^l  do  understand  h.j.i 


Subdues  us. 

Since  my  inrriraMe  death  you 
You  safely  unavailing  pity  show. 

Ih-yden,  Aurtngzebir. 

Ive'vitabi-eness.*  n.  i.  [from  inevitable.] 
Certainty;  inevitability. 

Tbe  incmiabieneu  of  tbc  account  wc  are  to  make, 

to  it.  Bp.  Fndeavx,  EucAoL  p.  108. 

Ike'vitablt.  adv.  [from  inevitable.]  With 
out  possibility  of  escape. 

The  day  tbou  eat'st  thereof,  oiy  sole  command 
Transgrcst,  incmtatly  thou  shalt  die.  Milton,  P.  L. 

How  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter 
end  in  a  sigh?  Srut». 

If  they  look  no  further  than  the  next  line,  hwUl 
■ii>rwi>%  follow  that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain 
point.  JJryden. 

Inaaramaliora  of  the  bowel,  oft  i«uu%  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  Harvey  *n  Omnun/itianz. 

If  our  sense  of  bearing  were  crslled,  we  should 
have  no  quiet  or  sleep  In  the  silentctt  nights,  and 
we  must  iaewiMy  be  stricken  de*f  or  dead  with  a 
clap  of  thunder.  Bcwtry. 

Ixbxecu'tio.v.*  n.  s.  [in  and  execution.] 
Non-performance.  This  word  has  been 
pronounced  an  Americanism  in  a  "  Vo- 
cabulary, or  Collection  of  Words  and 
Phrases  which  have  been  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  John  Pickering,  8vo. 
Boston,  1816:"  in  which  it  is  said,  that 
«  English  writers  use  the  term  non-czr- 
ecution  ■"  and  the  American  example  is, 
« the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 

"Washing- 
ton, Vo  l)  '<-'  -pens,  how- 
ever, 


Vocab.  p.  113. 
that  this  is  < 


English  word. 

They  not  only  i 
awcmblics,  but  bi 


nly  da/erred  to  his  counsels  in  pubtkk 
lies,  but  be  was  moreover  the  umpire  of  do- 

mostick  matters,  and  decided  rjuaxreU  arisiilR  be- 
tween hutbsnds  and  wives,  without  there  ever  being 
any  inexecution.  or  complaint  against  his  decisions 
and  decrees. 

S/viacr,  TV.  of  VnrHU,  Bin.  tflhe  H.  e/Jfciio, 
-  (1681.)  p.  SOS. 

INEXCU  SABLE,  adj.  [inexctaable,  Fr. 
inexcusabilu,  Latin,  in  and  exauable.] 
Not  to  be  excused ;  not  to  be  palliated 
by  apology. 

It  it  a  temerity  and  r<  folly  maruiab/r,  to  de- 
liver  up  ourselves  needlessly  into  another's  power. 

L'Silmge. 

As  wo  are  aa  island  with  ports  and  navigable 
if  we  did  not  make 


Such  a 
durate,  and 
their  guilt. 

If  JezuTiui 


imcrc  oh- 
t:  it  wouM  iobance 
^aatrrOsrry. 

not  encouraged  under  your  »d- 
nruiistraUon,  you  arc  tbe  most  UVXCtitaUc  person 


A  fallen 


Inkxcu'sableness.  n.  t.  [from 
able.]    Enormity  beyond  forgiveness  or 
palliation. 

Their  wrcnasMrnczr  is  stated  upon  tlw  suppo- 
•ition  of  this  very  thing,  that  they  knew  God,  but 
far  all  that  did  not  glorify  him  aa  God. 

Sauza,  Srrss.  D.  963. 
Inbxcu'sably.T  adv.  [from  inexcusable.] 
To  a  degree  of  gum  or  folly  beyond 
excuse. 

Bebuld  here  wherein  Eve,  and  after  her  Adam, 
did  fail  incrciua&hr  / 

Harmar,  fr.  <f  Beta' t  Seem.  (1587.)  p.  35. 

It  will  UMzcsuaiiy  condemn  some  men,  who 
having  received  excellent  endowments,  yet  have 
frustrated  the  intention.  zJrotrit. 

Inexha'lable.  adj.  [in  and  exhale.]  That 
cannot  evaporate. 

A  new-laid  egg,  will  not  so  easily  be  boiled  liard, 
because  it  conlaina  a  great  stock  of  humid  pans, 
which  must  be  evaporated  before  the  heat  can  bring 
tbe  inezmlaUe  pazta  into  consiilence. 

iVniwis,  rs«<r.  Err. 

INEXHA'USTED.t  adj.  [in  and  exhaust- 
ed.] Unemptied;  not  possible  to  be 
emptied. 

So  wert  tbou  born  inln  a  tuneful  strain. 
An  carry,  rich,  and  inczAauJted  vein.  Dryden. 
Let  us  consider  Uie  ample  provision  of  waters, 

Bentfey,  Sam.  viii. 

Imbxhau'stiblb.  adj.  [in  and  exhaustible.] 
Not  to  be  drawn  all  away ;  not  to  be 
spent. 

Reflect  on  the  variety  of  combinations  which 
may  be  made  with  number,  « liosc  ttork  is  uso- 
kavetiUt,  and  truly  infinite.  ZecsV. 

The  stock  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power,  by  va- 
rying the  idea  of  space,  is  perfectly  laexrwuKiiV, 
a'ud  so  ft  can  multiply  figures  ua  infinitum.  Lech. 

Inbxha'os«blbisb*s.»  n.  *.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inexhaustible.  Scott. 

Inbxha'ostive.*  adj.  [in  and  exhaust.] 
Not  to  be  all  drawn  off;  inexhaustible. 

W  liusc  power, 
To  life  approaching,  may  p^fumemy  lays 
With  that  fine  oil,  those  aromotick  gates, 
That  rrsrrAo«i*ti«  flow  continual  round. 

rtornzo'i,  S/mm-, 

Inbxi'stbnt. 

1.  Not  having  1 
nature. 

To  eiprcs*  complcied  significations  tbey  took  a 
Eherty  to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures 
of  allowable  foetni  into  mixtures  meritttnt. 

Bnten,  Fulg.  Err. 

2.  Existing  in  something  else.  This  use 
is  rare. 

Wc  iloubt  whether  these  heterogeneities  be 
much  as  ineautrnf  in  the  corjcrete,  wheoc*  they  arc 
obtained.  BayU. 

IWBxi'sTE}fCB.+  n.  i.  [in  and  existence.] 

1.  Want  of  being;  want  of  existence. 
Ho  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a 

aula  of  incmtcitrt  to  adorn  and  divers; f v  his  poem. 

Broome  on  the  Odytt. 

2.  State  of  existing;  inherence.  So  used 
by  South,  but  improperly. 

Concerning  these  gifts,  wo  must  observe  also, 
that  tlrer*  was  no  small  difference  amongst  tbcru. 
as  to  tbe  manner  of  their  mesietenee  in  the  person  ', 
who  had  diem.  Soutn,  Serm.  iii.  til. 

Inbxorabi'utv.* 
The 


r.  adj.  [in  and  existent.] 

ing  being ;  not  to  be  found  i 


rt.  i.  [from  inexorable.] 
ofbeing  ioexorablc. 
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Your  invar's  inr*mzbilx!y  not  only  grieves  but 
immw.  Jotknson,  letter  in  BosvetTt  Lift  if  Mm. 
INE'XORABLE.  adj.  [inexorable,  rr.  in. 
exorabilit,  Lat.]    Not  to  be  entreated  ; 
not  to  be  ™»»ed  by  entreaty. 

Oh  ten  urast  nwre,  taun  iygen  of  Hy-rcania ! 


dog.  5k 
Tlw  scourge 


o/"  Venice 
P.t. 

The  guests  invited  came, 
And  with  the  rest  th'  rwrorafife  dame.  Dryden. 

IV  ineroroMr  gates  were  bnrr'd, 
And  nought  wiu  seen,  and  nought  m  heard, 
Hut  dreadful  gleams,  shriek*  of  woe. 

Pope,  St.  Cecilia. 
We  can  be  deaf  to  the  words  of  so  w«[  a 
clurawr,  and  inexorable  to  all  bu  invitations. 

Jrwrs. 

Ine'xohablbness  *  a.  j.  [from  inexorable.'] 
The  state  of  being  inexorable. 

The  former  avwMtion,  and  tisr^raoifncxs,  is 
taken  away.  CssgMCBWrtA,  Jk-nst,  m  /torn.  vhi.  3t- 

I.nf.'xorably.*  <Kf».  [from  inexorable. ] 
So  as  not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

Phocion  the  good,  in  public*  life  severe, 
To  rlrtue  Mill  inexorably  turn.    Thornton,  ITinter. 

Isexpecta'tion.*  n.  t.  {in  and  expecta- 
tion.'] State  of  having  no  expectation, 
either  with  hope  or  fear ;  want  of  fore- 
thought. 

ft  is  therefore  fit,  we  take  heed  of  such  things 
as  are  like  multiplying  glasses,  and  shew  fear* 
cither  more  numerous  or  bigger  far,  than  they  are. 
Buch  are  inetpfctation,  vnacnusrirrtancc,  want  of 
l»q>«raUon.  Intipeclntim :  the  sudden  Wow  nv- 
tonishot ;  but,  foreseen,  ia  either  warded  or  avoided. 
A  surprise  alone  ia  torture.     Fcttham,  Bes.  U.  5. 

I  S'EXPE'CTED.*  adj.  [inexpeetatus,  Lat.] 
Not  expected. 

If  the  suddenness  of  an  inespocted  evil  have  sur- 
prised Ilia  thoughts,  and  infected  bis  checka  with 
paleness:  he  had  no  sooner  digested  it  in  his  can- 
cels, than  ho  gathers  up  himself,  and  insults  over 
mischief.  Bp.  Halt,  Chanel,  p.  34. 

Our  greatest  ilia  vrc  leaat  mistrust,  my  lord, 
And  inexpected  hanoa  do  hurt  us  most. 

Ayd,  Span.  Trng. 

IsEXPaT'cTRDLY.*  adv.  [from  inexpected.] 
Without  expectation. 

Such  nrnnreUous  light  opened  Itself  inexpectcxUy 

to  us.  Hp.  Halt,  Specialties  of  his  Life. 

I  NEXPE'DIENCE 

INEXPEDIENCY./  diency.] 
fitness;  want  of  propriety;  unsuitable- 
ii cms  to  time  or  place  ;  inconvenience. 

It  conccractli  tuperiours  to  look  well  to  the  cs- 
prdu-ncy  and  inexpediency  of  wlust  they  enjoin  in 
indifferent  tilings.  Sanderson. 

Inexpedient,  adj.  [in  and  expedient.] 
Inconvenient;  unfit;  improper;  unsuit- 
able to  time  or  place. 

It  is  not  inexpedient  thry  should  be  known  to 
come  from  a  person  altogether  a  stranger  to  chy- 
inical  affairs.  llrjte. 

We  should  be  prepared  not  only  with  patience 
to  bear,  but  to  receive  with  thankfulness  a  repulse, 
if  God  should  see  them  to  be  inexpetlient. 

Srnalrulge. 

IXEXPEHIENCE.  n.  *.  [inexperience, 
Fr.  in  and  experience.]  Want  of  experi- 
mental knowledge ;  want  of  experience. 

Thy  words  at  random 
Arguo  thine  inexperience.  Mitten,  P.  L. 

Prejudice  and  st'lf-suflicfency  naturally  proceed 
from  inexjierienxe  of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of 


E. )  ».  t.  [in  and  expe- 
Y.J     diency/.]  Want  of 


InsWfe'bienced.t  adj.  [inexpettut,  Lat,] 
Not  experienced. 

They  fright  all  inexperienced  young  men,  from 
any  tolerable  compliance  in  matters  of  religion. 

Mart,  Conj.  CoH.  (1653.)  p.  «7. 
Inexpe'ht.t  adj.  [inexpertut,  Lat.  in  and 
expert.]  Unskilful  ;  unskilled. 

It  must  be  considered,— whether  he  be  learned 
or  ignorant ;  whether  skilful  in  languages  and  arta, 
or  whctlier  inexpert  In  both. 

Bp.  Halt,  Cattitf  Conscience. 
The  race  elect 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  short)  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  reediest  way  ; 
Lent,  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarm'd. 
War  terrify  them  inexpert.  .\fJtim,  P.  L. 

In  letters  and  in  laws 
Not  inexpert.  Prior. 

INE'XPI ABLEf  adj.  [inexpiable,  Fr.  in- 
expiabilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  to  be  atoned. 

A  papist  writes  It ;  and  then  it  is  well  enough. 
For  some  of  our  writers  to  have  said  but  as  much, 
or  scarce  so  much  as  these,  in  this  matter  and 
manner,  in  tbcm  ts  an  tncfysuieJe  traii*;;rv%*ion. 
Dr.  Faeour,  Antia.  Tr.mxr  f?<n>.  (1619,!  p.  223. 

It  is  such  an  inexjnabU  crime  in  poets,  to  tax 
vices  generally.  B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 

2.  Not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement. 

Love  seeks  to  lias*  love : 
My  lore  how  could'st  thou  hope,  who  tookat  the 
way 

To  raise  in  mc  im-xjmUc  bate  ?         Jl/Vrsw,  S.  A. 

Ine'xhadly.  adv.  [from  inexpiable.]  To 
a  degree  beyond  atonement. 

Kxcursiora  are  iwrpiVy  bad, 
And  *tis  much  Knfer  to  lcasw  out  than  add. 

Roscommon. 

Inbxpla'inable.*  adj.  [in  and  explain- 
able.]   That  cannot  be  explained. 

Cocieram. 

Ine'xplbably.  adv.  [in  and  expleo,  Lat.] 
Insatiably.   A  word  not  in  use. 

What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterers,  delators, 
and  the  incrpteaUy  covetous  ?       Sandys,  Travels. 

INEXPLICABLE,  adj.  [inexplicable,  Fr. 
in  and  explico,  Lat.]  Incapable  of  being 
explained ;  not  to  be  made  intelligible ; 
not  to  be  disentangled. 

What  could  such  apprehensions  breed,  but,  as 
their  nature  is,  incrplicaNe  pass  ion*  of  mind,  de- 
sires abhorring  what  thry  embrace,  and  embracing 
what  they  abhor?  Hooter. 

To  me  at  least  this  seams  atexphatlle,  if  light  be 
nothing  else  than  prcssion  or  motion  propagated 
through  cither.  Afarem. 

Than  this  obscurtftau^feoMc  power.  Btnckmar-. 

Ihe'xpmcablenesms.*  n.  m.  [from  inexpli- 
cable.] The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inexplicable.  Ath. 

IsE'xPLtCABLY.'f'  fisff.  [from  inexplicable.] 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  explained. 

The  power  of  godliness  is  denied  by  wicked 
men.  Mow  then?  What  is  their  case ?  Surely 
inexpliuihty,  unrooceivably  fearful. 

Bp.  Halt,  The  Hypocrite,  Worts,  it  302. 

Ikexpi.o'babi.p-»  adj.  [inexploratut,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  discovered. 

It  was  tbc  king's  own  immovable  and  inextjor- 
able  <liwm. 

Sir  C.  BiteJt,  Hut.  Kirh.  III.  (\6Vi,)  p.  82. 

INEXPHE'SSIBLE.  adj.  r««  and  expreu.] 
Not  to  be  told  ;  not  to  be  uttered  ;  un- 
utterable. 

Iluii  when  in  ot+is 
Of  circuit  inerprrmble  they  stood, 
Orb  wiUun  orb.  Jlfittow,  P.  L. 


anil  groan  bis  pains,  to  sing  bis  joys,  a 

)  mpathy  and  secret  tis«7>ret- 


all  bis  faithful 


Nothing  c«n  so  [xvuliorly  gratify  the  noble 
aa  for  one  man  to 
as  to  sigh  his  griefs, 
'  do  i 

feel  every  thing  b] 

aisWV  cotnmunicatiotts.  Soutn. 

The  true  God  hod  no  certain  nam*  given  to 
him  ;  for  Father,  and  God,  and  Creator,  are  but 
titles  arising  from  his  works ;  and  God  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  notion  ingrafted  in  human  nature  of 
an  iK/ryrrruW<"  l>eing.  SiuUnxJieet. 

There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Virgil's  wards  s 
and  in  them  principally  consists  that  bcanty,  which 
gives  so  inexprettSbtc  a  pleasure  to  him  who  best 
understand,  their  force :  this  diction  of  his  is 
never  to  be  copied.  Dryden. 

Inexpressibly,  adv.  [from  inexpreuible.] 
To  a  degree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
uttered;  unutterably. 
God  will  protect  and  ra 
-rants  in  a  manner  and 
abundant.  Hammond. 

He  began  to  play  upon  it ;  tlse  sound  was  ex- 
ceeding sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  mexprmlUy  melodious.  Adrtaon,  Specs. 

Ikexprb'ssive.*  adj.  [Sec  Unexpbes- 
hive.]  Ineffable.  Dr.  Johnson  has  been 
publickly  blamed  for  not  inserting  in- 
exprc'sivc,  in  his  Dictionary,  because 
"  Milton  makes  such  fine  use  of  it  in 
his  Lycidas."  The  word  in  Lycidas  is 
unexprettive  ;  so  it  is  in  the  same  poet's 
Ode  on  the  Nativity,  from  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  inaccurately  cited  it,  as  if 
it  were  inexprettive.  Nor  is  it  inex- 
preuive  in  Slvakspearc,  whose  poetry  is 
also  miscited.  Inexpressive  has  since 
been  found  In  the  poetry  of  Akenside 
by  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
made  additions  to  Johnson : 
The  inerjireirior  strain 
Dittusr*  its  enclmytment. 

Pbusmm  oflma*.  B.  i. 

lNExpu'(iKABLE.t  adj.  [inexpugnable,  Fr.; 
iuexpugnabUis,  Latin.]  Impregnable ; 
not  to  be  taken  by  assault ;  not  to  be 
subdued. 

He  may  bare  fortified  himself  in  some  iner- 
pvgnabt*  castle  or  fortress. 

Sketlon,  Tr.  of  Hon  Quix.  iv.  19. 
Fortified,  as  it  were,  with  I 
and  with  inexpugnable  endos 


,  Hist.  <flhc  Septnngbtt,  p.  95. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedun,  thought  of  cities. 
There  it  none  so  inoijnignabie,  but  an  ass  laden 
with  gold  may  enter  Uiein. 

Hnu-cll,  Ijctt.  {dot.  1637,)  «>•  «■ 
There  is  one  objection,  —  which  the  Sraccryin- 
nians  presa  thrice,  as  being  inexpugnable. 

Bp.  Marion,  Eioxopnty  Assert,  p.  88. 
This  caatle  - — -  was  accounted  inasjntgnaUe. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  89. 

INEXTT'NCT.*  adj.  [inextindus,  Lat.] 
Not  quenched ;  not  put  out.  Cocieram. 

iNKXTl'xoDlSHABLE-t  adj.  [inextinguibU, 
Fr.;  in  and  extinmto,  Lat  Our  own 
word  was  formerly,  like  the  French, 
inextinguible.  "  Perpetual  motion,  t'n- 
extinguibtc  lights."  Burton,  Anat.  of 
Mel.  p.  '281.]  Unquenchable. 

Pillars,  statues,  and  other  memorials,  are  a  sort 
of  shadow  of  an  endless  life,  and  show  an  in- 
ettingvishtMc  desire  which  all  men  have  of  it. 

Grew. 

IriEXTt'itPABLE.*  adj.  [in  and  extirpable.] 
Not  to  be  rooted  out.  Cocieram. 
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INE'XTRICABLE.  adj.  {inextricable, 
Fr.  i  inejtricabilis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be 
disentangled;  not  to  be  cleared;  not 
to  be  set  free  from  obscurity  or  per- 


I  N  F 


He  that  should  tye  inairitatlr  knots,  only  tp 
baffle  the  industry  of  those  that  ibould  attempt  to 
unloose  tkm,  would  be  thought  not  to  have  served 
his  gromlion.  Z)«ay  ojf  C«r.  iVte. 

Slept  by  awful  heights,  and  gulphs  immense 
Of  wisdom,  and  of  vast  omnipotence. 
She  trembling  ^unds,  and  doc*  in  wonder  gate, 
Lost  in  the  wild  tnnrfnraMe  maae.  Madman. 

.Men  are  led  into  int'itrica'jfc  mares  bv  setting 
up  themselves  as  judges  of  the  world.  Shtrtaci. 

inex- 


[from 

state  or  quality  of  being 


IVE'lTftlCABI-EVESS.*    n.  t. 

tricable.]  The 
inextricable. 

There  Ea  no  perplexity  in  thee,  my  Ood,  no 
i nfiirKa Ueness  in  thee. 

Dunne,  Dent.  (1C25.)  p.  199. 

Iwe'xtbicably.  adv.  [from  inestrkable.] 
To  a  degree  of  perplexity  not  to  be 
disentangled. 

The  mechanical  atbeiat,  though  yon  grant  him 
his  laws  of  mechanism,  is  nevertheless  inertrirebly 
pusxled  and  baffled  with  the  lint  formation  of 
animals.  Ben/ley. 

In  rain  Ihey  strive ;  tha  Entangling  snares  deny, 
JneithcaUy  firm,  the  power  to  fly.     Pv/x,  Odyts. 

Ikbxu'perablk.*  adj.  [inexuperabilU, 
Lat.]  Not  to  be  passed  over;  not 
superable  ;  not  to  be  conquered. 

Cocker  am. 

7*0  Ink'te.  v.  n.  [in  and  rye.]  To  in- 
oculate ;  to  propagate  trees  by  the 


insilion  of  a  bud  into  a  foreign  stock. 

Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 

Of  grafting  and  ineytnf;.  Philips. 

Imfa'bricatp.d.*  adj.  [infabricalits,  Lat.] 
Unwrought.  Coekeram. 
IxEALLtBi'tlTT.t  7    n.  t.  [infattibUite, 
IffPA'ttiBLENESS.  J      Fr. ;  from  infalli- 
ble.]    Inerrability ;   exemption  from 
errour. 

Fancy,  wherein  there  must  either  he  vanity  or 
infnlliUenest,  and  so  either  not  to  be  respected, 
or  not  to  he  prevented.  Sidney,  siread.  b.  1. 

The  veracity  and  infaltuStrness  of  the  party  that 
affirm*  it.  Bp.  Ifall,  Rem.  p'.  26 

Infallibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
knowing  faculty,  and  consequently  the  firmest 
degree  of  assent  Tiilxxm. 

INFA  LLIBLE,  adj.  {infallible,  Fr.;  m 
mid  fallible.}  Privilege  from  errour; 
incapable  of  mistake;  not  to  be  misled 
or  deceived ;  certain.  Used  both  ol 
persons  and  things. 

Every  cbuk  admitted)  not  such  infallible  evi- 
dence of  proof  ,  as  Icavcth  no  possibility  of  doubt 
or  scruple  behind  it.  //  - 

Believe  my  words ; 
For  tbey  are  certain  and  infallible. 

Slmktpmre,  Hen.  VI. 
The  success  is  certain  and  infallible,  and  none 
ever  yet  miscarried  in  the  attempt.  Smth. 


Infa'lluily.  adv.  [from  infallible.] 
1.  Without  danger  from  deceit;  with  se- 
curity from  errour. 

We  cannot  be  as  Cod  infallibly  knowing  good 
and  evil.  Smalrulff,  AVrm. 

'2.  Certainly. 

Our  bleated  Lord  baa  distinctly  opened  the 
scene  of  futurity  to  us,  aud  directed  us  to  such  a 
conduct  as  will  infallibly  render  us  happy  in  it. 


VOL.  II. 


a.  [infamer,  Fr. ;  infamo, 


.]  To  represent  to  disadvantage; 
defame;  to  censure  publickly ;  to 
ie  infamous ;  to  brand.  To  defame 
ow  used. 


Those  that  be  near,  and 


To  Isfa'me 
Lat. 
to 

make 
is  now 

l.ivia  is  infamed  for  (be  rsoisotung  of  her  hus- 
bsnd.  Bacon. 

Hitherto  obtcur'd,  infam'd. 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  aa  to  no  end 
Created.  MUtmt,  P.  L. 

I'NFAMOUS.t  adj.  Unfame,  infamanl, 
Fr. ;  infamU,  Lat.  It  had  the  accent 
formerly  on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Publickly  branded  with  guilt;  openly 
censured  ;  of  bad  report. 

Many  there  she  found,  which  sore  accua'd 
His  falsehood,  and  with  foul  mfamaus  blot 
His  cruel  deeds  and  wicked  wyles  did  spot. 

-,  F.  «.  iii.  vi.13. 
,  anu  tnose  that  be  tar  from 
infamous. 

Eatk.  nil.  5. 
some  infamtms  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  buK  her 
more?  B.Jmson. 
After-limes  will  dispute  it,  whether  llotliam 
were  more  infamous  at  Hull  or  at  Towcr-hill. 

King  Charles. 

Persons  infamous,  or  branded  fn  any  publick 
court  of  judicature,  are  forbidden  to  be  advocates. 

2.  With  for.  M 

The  fleet 

Glides  by  the  Sirens'  ciifls,  a  sbelfy  coast, 
Long  infamnufir  ships  and  navies  lost. 

Urytin,  jfSneid. 

3.  Dismal.    A  Latini  sm. 

And  now  be  haunts  the  infamous  wood'  and 
downs.  p.  Fletcher,  Pise.  Eel.  i.14. 

Infamous  bills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 

Mitt-ft,,  Camus. 

I'KEAMOUSLY.t  adv.  [from  infamous  ] 

1.  With  open  reproach;  w'ith  publick 
notoriety  of  reproach. 

He  that  wrongs  ine,  better  I  proclaim, 
He  never  had  assay 'd  to  touch  my  fame: 
Foe  he  shall  weep,  and  walk  with  every  tongue 
Throughout  Use  city,  mfamausly  sung. 

B.  JonMii,  Poetaster. 

2.  Shamefully;  scandalously. 

Tliat  poem  was  infamously  bad.  Dryd.  Dufrrsn. 

r.NPAMoisNBss.  1   «.  $.    [infante,  Fr.; 

I'nfamv.  j     infamia,  Lat.]  Pub- 

lick  reproach;  notoriety  of  bad  cha- 
racter. 

Ye  arc  uken  up  in  the  lips  of  lalVers,  and  are 
the  infamy  of  the  people.  i^i.  xxxvi.  3. 

Tlie  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs. 
Her  face  defae'd  with  tears  of  infamy. 

  Mat7,*arr,  Rich.  lit. 

Wiirul  perpetrations  of  unworthy  actions  brand, 
with  most  indelible  characters  of  infamy,  the 
name  and  memory  to  posterity.       King  Charltj. 
Pxpaxcy.  n.  i.  [infaniia,  Lat.] 
1.  The  first  part  of  life.  Usually  extended 
by  naturalists  to  seven  years. 

Dare  we  affirm  It  was  ever  his  meaning,  that 
unto  their  salsalion,  who  even  from  their  tender 
infamy  never  knew  any  other  faith  or  religion 
than  only  Christian,  no  kind  of  teaching  can  be 
available,  saving  that  which  was  so  needful  for  the 
first  universal  conversion  of  Gentiles  hating  Chris.  ' 
tianily  ?  Uoottr. 

Piritboui  came  to  attend 
Tin's  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  friend  ; 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  hrgan, 
Ami  rose  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man.  Dryden. 

'Use  insensible  impressions  on  our  tcinlcr  »i- 
fnnciet  have  very 
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2.  Civil  infancy,  extended  by  the 

law  to  one-and-twenty  years. 
S.  First  age  of  any  thing; 
original ;  commencement. 

In  Spain,  our  springs,  like  old  men's  c 
be 

Decay 'd  and  wilher'd  from  their  infancy.  Drydm. 

Tlse  difference  between  the  riches  of  Koman 
eitisens  in  the  infancy  and  in  the  grandeur  of 
ill  appear  by  comparing  the  first  valuation 
with  the  estates  afterward)  powessw!. 

Ari/uthnM  r.-)i  Caini. 

IhFA'NDOua.*  adj.  [infandut,  Lat-1  So 
abominable  as  not  to  be  expressed. 

This  mfandaut  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe, 
reigns  in  England  lately  more  than  any  where 
else  j  though  a  German,  in  highest  puff  of  pas. 
•ions,  i wears  a  hundred  thousand  sacraments. 

HmctU,  Led.  {dat.  1698,)  i.  v.  1 1. 

Infa'nothep,  or  hingfatifrlheft,  or  infang- 
theof,  is  compounded  of  three  Saxon 
words :  the  preposition,  in, fang,  or fang, 
to  take  or  catch,  and  the/.  It  signifies 
a  privilege  or  liberty  granted  unto  lords 
of  certain  manors  to  judge  any  thief 
taken  within  their  fee.  Covsel. 

I'NFANT.f  n.  t.  [enfant,  Fr.;  infant, 
Lat.  «  The  common  word  infant,  Latin 
infant,  comes  not  from  in  and  fari,  one 
who  cannot  speak,  as  our  herd  of  lexi- 
cographers say,  but  from  fa,  to  nourish, 

to  feed,  whcnccyori  itself  is  derived  

Lye  mentions  fauntekin  as  an  old 
lish  word,  signifying  an  infant  or 
boy,  which  he  rightly  derives  from  the 
lcelnndick  fante,  a  young  man ;  whence 
the  Italian/on/?,  a  page  or  servant,  and 
the  French  fantauin,  a  soldier  who  serves 
on  foot,  and  of  those  whom  we  call  in- 
fantry."  Callander,  Observ.  on  Two 
Anc.  Scott.  Poems,  p.  65.  See  also 
Infantry.] 

1.  A  child  from  the  birth  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year. 

It  being  a  part  of  their  virtuous  education, 
servetb  greatly  both  to  nourish  in  them  the  fear 
of  Gud,  and  to  put  us  in  continual  remembrance 
of  that  powerful  grace,  which  openeth  the  mouths 
of  infants  to  sound  Ids  praise.  Heater. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days. 

Jus.  Ixv.  20. 

Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  potsest, 
And  strain  their  lsrlplesa  infants  to  their  breast 

Drydcn,  jgn. 

2.  [In  law.]  A  young  person  to  the  age 
of  nne-and-twenty. 

Male  or  female,  till  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
Is  an  infant,  and  to  styled  In  law.  Blaeittmt. 

3.  The  title  of  a  prince;  as  the  Spaniards 
use  the  word. 

The  infant  (Arthur]  hearkened  —  to  her  tale. 

5y«Ttsrr,  F.  Q.  \L  viu.  25. 
The  noble  infant  [Riualdo]  stood  a  space 
Confused,  speechless.        Fairfax,  Tass.  xvi.  34. 

I'kpast.  adj.  Not  mature ;  in  a  state  of 
initial  imperfection. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  Bower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shaisfnurrt. 
First  die  shrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe, 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage. 

liosc&muurn. 
In  their  tender  nonage,  while  ihey  spread 
Their  springing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  bead, 
Igetlsrlr  childhood.  Jhydn,  Virg. 

3  P 
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INFA'NTA.i  n.  t.  [Spanish.]    A  prin-  \ 
i  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of 


Whit  new.come  power  c»n  so 
Transplant  a  land,  and  all  the  people?  O 
Royal  infanta,  but  a  cliild  in  age, 
Yet  ev'n  already  ai  a  matron  sage. 
The  virtue  of  your  name,  power  of  your  blood, 
Great  Catharine,  (now  'tis  understood,) 
Wrought  this  ;  from  Out  great  liouse  d 


wliich 

Now  kingdom*  daily,  and  new  world*  enrich. 

•rVmsioir,  Tr.-f  Pattor  Fidn,  JVnl. 

Inpa'ntic:de.+   n.  s.    [infanticide,  Fr.; 
infanticidium,  Lat.] 

1.  The  (laughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod. 

2.  The  act  of  slaughtering  infants. 

The  madness  did  not  cease  lo  rage  till  it  ter- 
minated in  infnnliniU,  or  in  offering  up  to  Uteir 
grim  idoU  (instead  of  themselves)  the  children  of 
their  bowel*.  Warturtm,  Dir.  Legal-  ix.  2. 

3.  A  slayer  of  infants. 

Christian*  accounted  those  lo  be  infanticides  — 


their  own 

Dr.  Poller,  arMto/iWpo,  (1680,)  p.  52. 

Infantile,  adj.  [infantUis,  Lat.]  Per- 
taining  to  an  infant. 

The  By  lie*  all  the  Winter  in  (lieu  ball*  in  its 
infantile  state,  and  cornea  not  to  it*  maturity  till 
the  following  Soring.  Derhnm. 
I'nfantine.*  adj.  [iifaniin,  Fr.  from  »'»- 
font.]    Childish ;  young  ;  lender.  This 
word  is  old  in  our  language,  though  it 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  even  of  Asb.    Cotgrave  and  Sher- 
wood both  give  it. 
The  <ole  comfort  of  bis  declining  years,  almost 


Burke,  Speech  en  lie  Marring*  Act. 
been  haxardoas  lo  cspoat  iti  ten- 
form  to  barbarous  critic*. 
Pnrttm,  Lett,  to  Travit,  p.  117. 

I'»fahtliee.*  adj.  [infant  and  like.]  Like 

an  infant's. 
Your  abilities  are  too  infanthic  fee  doing  much 

alone.  Shaitpeoje,  Coral. 

I'kfantly.»  adj.  [from  infant.}    Like  a 

child's. 

He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  in/unity  m 
voice.  Aeun.  and  FL  Queen  of  Corinth. 

I'nfantry.T  «•  *■  [infanterie,  Fr. ;  infan- 
teria,  Ital.  tromfttnte,  a  servant;  all  from 
the  Scandick  Jfantur,  a  servant,  an  at* 
tendant.  Hickes.  See  also  Infant.] 
The  foot  soldiers  of  an  array. 

The  principal  strength  of  an  army  cootisteth  in 
the  in/miry  or  foot ;  and  lo  make  good  infantry 
it  requireth  men  bred  in  aome  free  and  plentiful 
manner.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

That  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  crane*.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

To  INFA'RCE.*  i>.  a.  [infareio,  Latin.] 
To  stuff;  to  swell  out.  Huloct. 

By  fury  cbaunged  into  an  horrible  figure,  hi* 
fat*)  infareed  with  rancour. 

Sir  T.  Ktyat,  Con.  fol.  99.  b. 
JypA'RCTtos.  n.  i.  [in  and  farcio,  Lat.] 
Stuffing 


An  livpi«lioi»lriack  consumptton  i*  oci 
by  an  infantum  and  obstruction  of  the  spleen. 

i/VliTvy. 

Infa'shionablk.*  adj.  [in  and  fashion- 
able.]   Not  fashionable. 

Hi*  band 

May  be  disordered,  and  transform'd  from  lace 
To  culwork ;  his  rich  clothe*  be  discompleiloo'd 
"V>ith  blood,  bcsitlc  tbe  itfalhutnaUc  slashes. 

.  and  FUTht  Caramtan. 


Ikfa'ticablb."  adj.  [infatigabilit,  Lat.] 
not  to  be  wearied.  This  is  the  word  of 
elder  times.  Dullokar,  Cockcram,  and 
Sherwood  give  it,  in  their  vocabularies. 
We  now  say  indefatigable. 

To  INFATUATE.t  v.  a.  [infatuo,  from 
in  and  fatttus,  Latin  ;  infatuer,  French.] 
To  strike  with  folly  ;  to  deprive  of  un- 
derstanding. 

lie  hath  many  other  bait*  to  inveigle  and  m- 
f«rther  y«t- 

Birrt.m ,  Anal,  of  JuVL  p.  G57. 
He  Ihcw,  who  other*  rule, 
Infatuates,  and  make*  the  judge  a  fool. 

Samfyt,  Jot,  p.  20. 
It  is  not  so  much  of  a  soporiferou*  quality  to 
procure  sleep,  a*  lo  stupify  and  infatuate  tbe  in- 
tellect. Sir  7\  ltertert,  True-  p.  3S7. 

The  judgement  of  God  will  be  very  risible  in 
infatuating  a  people,  as  ripe  and  prepared  for 
destruction,  into  folly  and  madness,  making  the 
weak  to  contribute  to  Ihe  designs  of  Oie  wicked  ; 
and  suffering  even  those,  out  of  a  conscience  of 
their  guilt,  to  grow  more  u  ii-fcrtl.  Ctnremton. 

It  is  the  reforming  of  the  vice*  and  aottishnci 
that  had  long  overspread  the  infatuated,  gentile 
world ;  a  primo  branch  of  that  design  of  Christ's 
sending  hi*  disciples.  Hammond. 

The  people  ate  so  universally  infatuated  with 
Uw  notion,  that  if  a  cow  fall*  sick,  it  is  len  to  ooe 
but  an  old  woman  is  clapt  up  in  prison  for  it. 

Aottston  <m  My. 

Infa'tcate.*  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Stupified. 

May  hypocrites, 
That  slyly  speak  one  thing,  another  think, 
Prink  on  unwam'd ;  till,  by  enchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  tbey  their  wily  thought*  disclose. 

Pkiips. 

The  carriage  of  our  atheists  or  deists  is  amating : 
no  dotage  so  infatuate,  no  pbreniy  so  eitravagiuit, 
as  their*.  lienUty. 

Infatoa'tion.  «.  /.  [from  infatuate.]  The 
net  of  striking  with  folly ;  deprivation 
of  reason. 

Where  men  give  them  selves  over  to  the  defence 
of  wicked  interest*  and  false  propositions,  it  is 
just  with  God  to  smite  the  greatest  abilities  with 
tbe  greatest  infatuatuim.  South. 

Infa'usting.  n.  t.  [from  infattttut,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  making  unlucky.  An  odd 
and  inelegant  word. 

As  lb*  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy 
from  himself,  so  be  did  not  observe  that  he  did 
withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  And  infawuing 
upon  the  marriage,  a*  an  ill  prognostick. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 
INFE'ASIBLE.  adj.  [in  and  feasible]  Im- 
practicable ;  not  to  be  done. 

Hits  is  so  difficult  and  infeassote,  that  it  may 
well  drive  modesty  lo  despair  of  science.  GtannUe. 

Ixfk'asiblenbss.*  n.  t.  [from  infeasible.] 
Impracticability. 

lie  began  the  work ;  and,  being  disabused  in 
point  of  the  in'ti  ft-auU^ucss,  pursued  bis  task,  and 

perfected  it. 

W.  MounUtgu,  Dev.  F.u.  P.  si.  (105*,)  p.  117. 

To  INFE'CT.  v.  a.  [infecter,  Fr.  infect iu, 
Lai. 

1 .  To  act  upon  by  contagion ;  to  affect 
with  communicated  qualities;  to  hurt 
by  contagion ;  to  taint ;  to  poison ;  to 
pollute. 

One  of  those  fantastical  mind  infected  people, 
musician*  call  lover*.  Sidney, 
net  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Shaiij'tBrc. 

The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  ' 


To 


Every  d«y 

It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  tbe  sceptre  his.        ShJtsp.  Ilea.  fill. 
Infected  minds 

if  pillow*  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

Skak.pearc. 
and  every  word  stsbs  ;  if 
her  breath  were  a*  terrible  a*  her  termination*, 
■here  were  no  living  near  her;  she  would 
to  the  north  stur.  Shot 

I  am  retum'd  your  soldier ; 
No  more  iufectrd  with  my  country's  love. 
Than  when  I  parted  beikcc.  Skaktp.  tViv". 

'lite  love  ude 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  beat. 

Millan,  P.  L. 

To  fill  with  something  hurtfully  con- 
tagious. 

Infected  be  tbe  air  whereon  uVy  ride, 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  llsem ! 

Shakspeare.  Hacheth. 

Infe'ct.*  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  In- 
fected; polluted. 

Infette  with  (ynnc.         Bp.  faker,  Ft.  p.  1 1 . 
Are  yo«  not  she,  ^  ^ 

Kneel  out  my  prayers  ? 

Tdsimetrr,  Revenger's  Trngtdy. 
A  blinded  eye,  a  dosed  ear, 
A  liand  with  bribe  infect. 

Harrington,  Br.  View  of  Ike  Ck.  p.  54. 
Isfb'CTIOH.  n.  *.  [infection,  Fr.  infexlio, 
Lat.]    Contagion  ;  mischief  by  commu- 
nication ;  taint ;  poison. 

Infection  is  that  manner  of  communi- 
cating a  disease  by  some  effluvia,  or 
particles  which  fly  off  from  distempered 
bodies,  and  mixing  with  the  juices  of 
others,  occasion  the  same  disorders  as 
in  the  bodies  they  came  from.  Qvincy. 

What  a  strange  infection 
U  tairo  into  thy  ear !  Skakipeore,  Cymh. 

Tbe  bleated  gods 
Purge  all  in  fections  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here.  Shohipextre,  U'int.  Tale. 

Vouchsafe,  ditTus'd  inftrlion  of  a  man. 
For  these  known  evils  but  lo  give  me  lease, 
Dy  circumstance,  to  curse  lliy  cursed  self. 

ShfiJttiteure,  ItM.  III. 

'  Hence, 

I«tt  that  tbe  infection  of  Ids  fortune  take 

Lake  hold  on  thee.  .Snatnirarr,  A".  Imt. 

The  Iransmusinn  or  emission  of  tbe  thinner  and 
mora  airy  part*  of  bodies,  as  in  odours  and  i»/er- 
rioas,  i*,'  of  all  lb»  rest,  the  most  corporeal  j  but 
withal  lliere  be  a  number  of  those  emission*,  both 
vi  lioleaome  and  unwholesome,  that  give  no  smell 
at  all.  Baton,  Hot.  Hut. 

Isfe'ctiocs.  adj.  [from  infect.']  Conta- 
gious ;  influencing  by  communicated 
qualities, 
Tbe  most  infectknu  pestilence  upon  thee ! 


In  a  house. 

Where  the  infeaiaui  pestilence  did  reign.  Skaktit. 

Some  kuown  diseases  arc  infection*,  and  other* 
are  no* :  those  thai  arc  infectims  are  such  as  are 
chiefly  in  the  spirit*,  and  not  so  much  in  the  hu- 
mours, and  therefore  pasa  easily  from  body  to 
body  ;  such  as  pestilence*  ond  lip?itude».  //*rws. 

Smell*  may  have  as  much  power  to  do  good  ss 
lo  do  barm,  and  contribute  lo  health  as  well  as  to 
disease*  ;  which  is  loo  much  felt  by  experience  in 
all  that  are  injeetumt,  and  by  the  operations  «tf 
some  poisons,  that  are  received  only  by  the  smell. 

Temple. 

Infe'ctiously.  adv.    [from  infection'.] 
Contagiously. 

Tie  will  dole*, 
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Imfe'ctiousxess.  n.  s.  [from  infectious.] 
The  quality  of  beiog  infectious ;  conta- 
giousness. 

IsKE'CTiVK.f  adj.  [from  infect."]  Having 
the  quality  of  acting  by  contagion. 

True  love,  will  considered,  hull  an  infective 
power.  Salary. 

There  U  do  stink  in  Iho  world  to  infertwe  as 
tbejr  arc. 

Vulrvd,  Tr.  of  Cape  an  Prvvrrit,  (I.5S0,)  fol.  190.  h. 
Command  her,  you  grave  beldam,  that  know 
better 

My  deadly  resolutions ;  since  I  drew  them 
From  the  infittm  fountain  of  your  own. 

Brawn,  tin't  Fl.  Bloody  Brother. 

INFECU'ND.  ».  s.  [infecundtu,  Lat.] 
Unfruitful ;  infertile. 

How  safe  and  agreeable  a  conservatory  tfic 
cartli  i«  lo  vegetables  h  manifest  from  tbor  rot- 
ting, drying,  or  being  rendered  infmnd  in  the 
waters,  or  the  air ;  but  in  the  eanJi  their  vigour  i> 
long  prcwTTod.  Derham,  Phyiico-  Tkfoi. 

IsFECU'NDiTv.t  m.s.  {infitcundilas,  Lat.] 
Want  of  fertility ;  barrenness.  Bultokar. 
To  Infe'eble.*    See  To  Enfeeble. 

Htdoet. 

Infeli'city.  ».  *.  [infelicite,  Fr.  infclicUas, 
Lat.  j  Unhappine&s  ;  misery  ;  calamity. 

Whatever  is  the  ignorance  and  infelicity  of  die 
present  state,  we  were  mode  wive  and  bajijiy. 

Glanville. 
ruen  single 
I  can  never 
nplex  idea. 
Il'nttt. 

Infeoda'tion.*    Sec  Infeudation. 
To  I.nkeo'ff.*    See  To  Enfeoff. 
To  INFE'R.f  v.  o.   \inferer,  Fr.  infero. 
Lat] 

1.  To  bring  on  ;  to  induce. 

Serena  —  fled  away,  afrar'd 
Of  villainy  to  be  to  her  inftrr'i. 

S/ifuer,  F.  Q.  *i.  win.  32. 
Vomits  infer  some  small  detriment  to  the  lungs. 

Harreg. 

2.  To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of 
one  proposition  laid  down  as  true,  to 
draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to  see  or 
suppose  such  a  connection  of  the  two 
ideas  of  the  inferred  proposition.  Locke. 

Vet  what  thou  can'st  attain,  which  best  may 


INF  INF 

torn  these/  INFE'RTILE.  adj.  {infertile,  Fr.  r»  and 


Here  is  our  great  inf-licity,  that,  whe 
wtrrdi  signify  complex  idea*,  one  word  c 
distinctly  manifest  all  the  pan*  of  a  comp 


To  glorify  the  Mailer,  and  infer 
The*  also  happier,  shall  not  be  with-held 
Thy  bearing.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Great 

Or  bright,  in/erf  not  excellence :  the  earth 
l"hpugh  in  comparison  of  heaven  su  small. 
Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun,  that  barren  shines. 

Mil/an,  P.T- 

One  would  wonder  bow,  from  so  differing  pre- 
misses, they  should  all  infer  the  same  conclusion. 

DeenyafChr.  Piety. 

Tbcy  have  marc  opportunities  than  other  men 
have  of  purchasing  publick  esteem,  by  deserving 
well  of  mankind ;  and  such  opportunities  always 
infer  obligations.  Atterbury. 

5.  To  offer  ;  to  produce.    Not  ' 


Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the 
In/erring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 

S/taJbjtvrt,  Hen.  Ft. 

I'sferablk.*  adj.  [from  infer.]  Dedu- 
clblc  from  premised  grounds.  This  is 
the  modern  way  of  writing  and  pronoun- 
cing what  was  formerly  inferible  or 
rather  inferrible,  with  the  accent  on  the 
1  syllable.   See  Inferible. 


liurkr. 

Inference.  ».f.  {inference,  Fr.  from  infer.] 
Conclusion  drawn  from  previous  argu- 
ments. 

Though  it  may  clsance  to  be  right  in  the  con- 
clusion, it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  me- 
lliod  of  informer.  Gtannlle. 

Tlicve  tnfrrtnen  or  conclusions  arc  the  effects 
of  reasoning,  and  the  three  propositions,  taken  all 
together,  are  called  syllogism  or  argument.  IPattt. 

Infe'rible.T  adj.  [from  infer.  It  should 
be  rather  inferrible,  as  Sir  T.  Brown 
certainly  wrote  it ;  and  as  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  writes  referriblet  though  in  the 
first  of  the  following  examples  he  has 
given  it  inferible.]  Deduciblc  from 
premised  grounds. 

As  simple  mistakes  comraooly  beget  fallacies, 
so  men  from  fallacious  foundations,  and  misap- 
prelx-ndcd  modiuDM,  erect  conclusions  no  way 
inferiile  from  their  premisses.  Jrrvnm. 

That  Sodom  could  not  be  far  from  Segor,  which 
was  seated  under  the  mountains  near  we  side  of 
the  lake,  seems  inferrible  from  the  sudden  arrival 
of  Lot,  who,  coming  from  Sodom  at  day-break, 
attained  to  Segor  at  sun-rising. 

Awn,  ifucrtL  p.  164, 
Inferiority,  n.s.  {inferiority  Fr.  from 
infer  iottr.]    Lower  state  of  dignity  or 
value. 

The  language,  though  not  of  equal  dignity, 
yet  as  near  approaching  to  it  as  our  modem  bar- 
barism will  allow ;  ana  therefore  we  are  lo  rest 
contented  with  that  only  inferiority  which  is  not 
possibly  to  be  remedied.  Dryden. 

INFE'RIOUR.  adj.  {inferior,  Lat.  infe- 
rieur,  Fr.] 

1.  Lower  in  place. 

2.  Lower  in  station  or  rank  of  life;  corre- 
lative to  superiour. 

Render  me  more  equal,  or  perhaps 
Superiour,  for  infrrionr  who  is  free?  Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  Lower  in  value  or  excellency. 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  giv'o, 
And  life  itself  th-  inferUmr  gift  of  hcav'n.  Dryden. 

1  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my  own, 
which,  whether  they  are  equal  or  infrrimr  to  my 
other  poems,  an  author  is  tbe  most  improper  judge 
of;  Dryden. 

+.  Subordinate. 

General  and  fundamental  truths  in  philosophy, 
religion,  and  human  life,  conduct  our  thoughts 
into  a  thousand  infermir  and  particular  propusi. 
lions.  O'tUtt. 

Infe'riour.  h.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station  than 
another. 

A  great  person  gets  mora  by  obliging  his  in- 
ferumr  than  by  disdaining  him.  Smttk. 

IsFE'RNAL.t  adj.  {infernal,  Fr.  infernui, 
Lot.]    Hellish;  t&rtarean ;  detestable. 

His  gigantick  limbs,  with  large  embrace, 
Infolds  nine  acres  of  infernal  space.  Dryden.  JP.n. 

The  instruments  or  abettors  in  such  infernal 
dealings.  AM**,  Sped.  No.  £-19. 

Infe'rnal,  Stone,  n.s. 

Infernal  stone,  or  the  lunar  caustick, 
is  prepared  from  an  evaporated  solution 
of  silver,  or  from  crystals  of  silver.  It 
is  a  very  powerful  caustick,  eating  away 
the  flesh  and  even  the  bones  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

Infe'rnally.*  adv.  [from  infernal.]  In 
a  detestable  and  internal  way. 

All  this  I  perceive  is  infernally  fslse. 

i  Lrft  <f  Abp.  WiBinmt,  (1693,)  p.  811. 


fertile.]     Unfruitful ;  not  productive ; 
wanting  fecundity ;  infecund. 

Ignorance  being  of  itself,  like  stiff  clay,  aa 
infertile  soil,  when  pride  comet  to  scorch  and 
harden  it,  it  grows  perfectly  impenetrable. 

Gar.  of  the  Tongue. 
Infertility,  n.  s.    {infertilite,  Fr.  from 
infertile.]    Unfruitful uess  j  want  of  fer- 
tility. 

The  same  distemperalure  of  the  air  that  oc- 
casioned the  plague,  occasional  the  infertility  or 
noxiousness  of  the  soil,  whereby  tbe  fruits  of  the 
earth  became  either  very  smalt,  or  very  uiivrhale- 
some.  Bait,  (trig,  of  Mankind. 

To  INFE'ST.  v.  a.  {infester,  Fr.  infesto, 
Lat.]  To  harass ;  to  disturb ;  to  plague. 

Unto  my  feeble  breast 
Come  gently  ;  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 
Wherewith  the  martial  troops  thou  dust  infer! , 
And  hearts  of  greatest  be  roes  dost  enrage,  Sfrner. 

They  ceased  not,  in  tbe  mean  while,  to 
strengthen  that  part  which  In  heart  they  favoured, 
and  to  infest  by  all  means,  under  colour  of  other 
quarrels,  their  greatest  adversaries  in  this  cause. 

Hotter. 

Although  they  were  a  people  infrtted,  and 
mightily  bated  of  all  others,  yet  was  there  nothing 
of  force  to  work  the  ruin  of  their  state,  till  Una 
time  beforemcntioited  was  expired.  Hooker. 

They  were  no  mean,  distressed,  calamitous 
persons  that  fled  to  bim  for  refuge  j  but  of  to 
great  quality,  as  it  was  apparent  that  Utry  came 
not  thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but  to 
>nfm  and  invade  bis.  Baton,  Hen.  VII. 

F.nvy,  avarice,  superstition,  love,  with  tbe  liko 
cares  and  passions  infat  human  lire. 

■i-tditm,  Sprat. 

So  disease  infatt  mankind  more  terrible  to  its 
symptoms  and  effects.  Jrbuthnot  m  Diet. 

Ikfe'st.*  adj.  {infest  us,  Latin.]  Mis- 
chievous ;  hurtful ;  dangerous.  Obso- 
lete. 

He  stayed  not  f  advise  which  way  were  belt 
His  foe  t'  aaaaylr,  or  bow  himselfe  to  a>rd. 
But  with  fierce  fury  and  with  force  infat. 
Upon  bin  ran.  Spenter,  I'.  Q.  vi.  ir.  S. 

Infesta'tion.*  w.  t.  {infestation,  French, 
infestatio,  Latin.]  Molestation  ;  dis- 
turbance ;  annoyance. 

Touching  the  infestation  of  pirates,  he  hath 
been  careful,  haeon,  Speedi  in  tkt  Star-Ch.  (1617.) 

They  should  dwell  in  safety,  free  from  tbe 
infrttatim  of  enemies. 

Donne,  Devot.  (I6SS.)  p.  10S. 
These  bodily  eexationa  and  tn/sstaOoati. 

HattytteU,  Metampr.  (16B1,)  p.  4T. 

iNFE'sTEREO.f  adj.  {in  and fetter.]  Rank- 
ling ;  inveterate.  Obsolete.  Dr.  John- 
son cites  a  passage  from  Spenser's 
Muiopotmos,  where  the  true  word  is 
enfested,  ver.  354.  ;  i.  e.  mischievous. 
See  also  the  adjective  Infest,  which 
Spenser  uses  in  like  manner;  and  In- 
festuous,  so  employed  by  Bacon. 

INFE'STIVE.»  adj.  {in  and  festive.] 
Without  mirth  or  pleasantness. 

Cockcrow, 

Infesti'vity.  n.  s.  {in  and  festivity.] 
Mournful  ness ;  want  of  cheerfulness. 

Infb'stuous.*  adj.  {in/estus,  Lat.  See 
Infest.]    Mischievous ;  dangerous. 

The  natural  pravity  and  clownt^i  mabgnity  of 
the  vulgar  sort  are,  unto  princes,  at  infatuimt  a* 


IsFEUDA'TION-t  ».  *.  [i 

and/eiufa*t,  Lau]   The  act 
one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or 
3p  2 


Fr.  in 
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Another  military  provision  wn  conventional 
and  by  tenure,  upon  Ihc  vifrudatum  of  the  tenant, 
■nil  was  usually  called  knight's  service. 

Hole,  Comm.  Law. 
I  had  composed  a  large  collection  of  the  in- 
feadations  of  church-lands. 

Johnston,  Auurance  of  Abby-Ijtnds,  p.  SO. 

I'NFIDEL.  n.f.  [infidtie,  French,  infidelis, 
Lat.]  An  unbeliever;  a  miscreant;  a 
pagan  ;  one  who  rejects  Christianity. 

Exhorting  her,  if  ab«  did  marry,  vat  not  to  join 
herself  to  an  infidel,  as  in  those  times  some 
widows  christian  had  done,  for  the  advancement  of 
their  estate  in  this  world.  Hooker. 

1'wpidbi..*  adj.  [infideie,  French.]  Un^ 
believing;  characteristic*:  of  an 
liever. 
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Nothing  mny  be  infinitely 
good  which  indeed  is  infinite. 
2.  In  a  great  degree. 

This  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound.  Shniipfcrt. 

The  king  saw  that  contrariwise  it  would  follow, 
that  England,  though  much  k-ss  in  territory,  yet 
should  have  infinitely  more  soldiers  of  their  native 
forces  llaan  those  other  nations  hare. 

haam.  Hen.  Til. 
Infinitely  the  greater  part  of  mankind  hare 
professed  to  act  under  a  full  persuasion  of  this 
great  article.  ii  • 

I'NrtNiTE.NESS.  n.  t.  [from  infinite.]  Im- 
mensity ;  boundlessness ;  infinity. 

The  cunning  of  his  flattery,  the  readiness  of  his 
i^m,  we  i.i/ii<uen«i  of  his  vows,  were  but  among 
the  weakest  threads  of  his  net.  Sutmy. 


author  catholyke  or  infideie. 
jtbp.  Creamer,  Anew,  la  Bp. 
Their  old  infidel  invaders. 

Hurd  on  Chivalry  and  Romance. 
The  parliament  [may  be]  not  infidel.  They 
I  the  infidelity  of  that  parliament,"  Bold 
He,  indeed ! 
Bp.  Home,  Letter*  an  Infidelity,  L.  15. 

Impidb'lity.  n.  t.  [infidtlUi,  Fr.  infideliias, 
Lat.] 

1.  Want  of  faith. 

Ttw  eonsidoration  of  the  divine  omnipotence 
and  infinite  wudom,  sml  our  own  ignorance,  »ro 
great  in«rumctin  of  silencing  the  murmurs  of 
infidelity.  Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Luang  Holy. 

2.  Disbelief  of  Christianity. 

One  would  fancy  that  infidels  would  bo  exempt 
from  that  single  fault,  which  seems  to  grow  out  of 
the  imprudent  fervours  of  religion  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  infidelity  is  propagated  with  as  mm 
WW  and  contention,  as  if  the  safety  of 
depended  upon  it. 


3.  Treachery;  deceit;  breach  of  contract 


The  infidelities  on  the  one  part  between  the  two 
mo,  and  the  caprices  on  the  other,  the  vanities 
and  vexation*  attending  even  the  most  refined 
delights  that  make  up  this  business  of  life,  render 
it  suly  and  uncomfortable.  Spectator. 

INFINITE,  adj.  [infini,  French,  infinittu, 
Lat.] 

1.  Unbounded  ;  boundless ;  unlimited;  im- 
mense ;  having  no  boundaries  or  limits 
to  its  nature. 

Impossible  it  is,  that  God  sboald  withdraw  bis 

^e^lCcAiTlnfim^         "*      '  T"h«'U 

What's  time,  when  on  eternity  we  think  ? 
A  thousand  ages  in  that  sea  roust  sink : 
Time's  nothing  but  a  word  ;  a  million 
Is  full  as  far  from  infi wire  as  one.  lJcnknm. 
Thou  sos'reign  pow'r,  whose  secret  will  con- 


Let  us  always  bear  about  us  such  impraniui.s 
of  reverence,  and  fear  of  God,  that  we  may  hum- 
ble ourselves  before  bis  Almightioess,  and  express 
that  infinite  distance  between  his  tnfiniteness  and 
our  weaknesses.  Bp.  Taylor. 

IsriMiTE'siMAL.t  adj.  [from  infinite.]  In- 
finitely divided. 

The  ikotion  or  idea  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity, 
as  It  is  an  object  simply  apprehended  by  the  mind, 
bath  been  already  considered. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Anolytt.  %  IS. 

iNFi'MiTiVE-t  adj.  [mfinitif,  Fr.  infinitivus, 
Lat.]  In  grammar,  the  infinitive  affirms, 
or  intimates  the  intention  of  affirming, 
which  is  one  use  of  the  indicative;  but 
then  it  does  not  do  it  absolutely. 

Clarke,  Lai.  Grammar. 
The  male  is  the  manner  of  representing  the 
being,  action,  or  passion.    When  it  is  simply 
declared,  or  a  question  is  asked  concerning  it,  it 
is  called  the  indicative  mode.  —  When  it  is  barely 
tritAoul  any  limitation  of  person  or 
',  It  Is  called  the  infinitiee. 

!*,  Introduet.  Sng.  Grammar. 


The  inward  bent  anil  inotiun  of  our  souls ! 
Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease?  Prior. 

When  we  would  think  of  infinite  space  or 
duration,  we  at  first  make  some  very  large  idea ; 
■i  perhaps  of  millions  of  ages  or  miles,  which 
po«:bly  we  multiply  several  times.  Locke. 

Even  an  angel's  comprehensive  thought 
Cnn  not  extend  as  for  as  thou  hast  wrought : 
Our  va^t  conceptions  ate  by  swelling  brought, 
SwaHow'd  and  lost  in  infinite,  to  nought.  Dennis 

2.  It  is  hyperboltcally  used  for  large; 
great. 

I'nfinitbly.  adv.  [from  infinite.'] 
L  Without  limits;  without 


Ikfi'sjitdde.  n.  t.  f^from  infinite.] 

1.  Infinity;  immensity. 

Confusion  hard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rul'd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confin'd. 

IMlon,  P.  L. 

Though  the  repugnancy  of  infinitude  be  equally 
incomprtiblc  to  continued  or  successive  motion, 
or  continued  quantity,  and  depends  upon  the 
incompossibility  of  the  very  nature  of  things 
successive  or  extensive  with  infinitude  t  yet  that 
incompossibility  is  more  conspicuous  in  discrete 
quantity,  that  ariseth  from  parts  actually  dis- 
tinguished. 

2.  Boundless 

We  sea  ali  the  good  seme  of  the  age  cut  out, 
and  minced  into  almost  an  infinitude  of  dis- 
tinctions. Addison,  Sped. 

Iski'suty.  ».«.  Infinite,  French,  infinittu, 
Lat.] 

1.  Immensity;  boundlessness;  unlimited 
qualities. 

There  cannot  be  mora  infinities  than  one ;  for 
one  of  them  would  limit  the  other.  Rale  fit,  Hut. 

The  better,  the  more  desirable ;  that  there- 
fore must  be  desirable,  wherein  there  is  infinity 
of  goodness ;  so  that  if  any  thing  desirable  may 
be  infinite,  tfast  must  needs  be  the  highest  of 
all  things  that  are  desired:  no  good  is  infinite  but 
only  God,  therefore  he  is  our  felicity  and  bliss. 

Jioul  t*r, 

2.  Endless  number.    An  hyperbolical  use 
of  the  word. 

Homer  l»ss  concealed  fault*  under  an  infinity  of 
admirable  beauties.  Broome,  Notes  on  Ike  Odyuey. 

The  liver,  being  swelled,  corapresseth  the 
stomach,  stops  the  circulation  of  the  juices,  and 
au  infinity  of  bad  symptoms. 

drl>iithiu>t  on  Diet. 
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INPI'RM.  adj.  linfirme,  French,  infirmus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Weak;  feeble;  disabled  of  body. 
Here  stand  I  your  brave ; 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  deapis'd  old  man. 


2.  Weak  of  mind;  irresolute. 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 
,        Infirm  of  purpose  ( 

Give  me  the  dagger.  Shaktprort,  Macbeth. 

That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited. 
Thy  frailty,  and  infirmer  sex,  forgiven  ; 
To  me  committed,  and  by  me  eapos'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  Not  stable  ;  not  solid. 

He  who  fixes  upon  false  principles,  treads  upon 
infirm  ground,  and  so  sinks ;  and  be  who  foils  In 
Ids  deductions  from  right 
1  falls. 


ive.*  adj.  [infirmatif,  French.] 
ing;  enfeebling;  disannulling. 
Cotjrrave,  and  Shertcood. 


upon  firm  ground, 

TV/Infi'iim.  c  a.  [infirmer,  Fr.  infirmo, 
Lat.]  To  weaken ;  to  shake  ;  to  en- 
feeble.   Not  in  use. 

Some  Contrary  spirits  will  object  this  a*  a 
sufficient  reason  to  infirm  all  those  points. 

Bategi,  Eu. 

The  spleen  is  unjustly  introduced  to  invignrarc 
the  sinister  side,  which,  being  dilated,  would 
rather  infirm  and  debilitate  it.  irresra,  Vulg.  Err. 

Isfi'rmary.  n.  *.  [infirmerie,  Fr.]  Lodg- 
ings for  the  sick. 

These  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on 
both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy  galleries,  whereof 
one  should  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  . 
person  should  be  sick. 

Infi'kmati\ 
Weakenin_ 

Co/grave,  < 
Ikfi'hmity.  n.  *.  [infirmiti,  Fr.] 

1.  Weakness  of  sex,  age,  or  temper. 

Infirmity,  _ 

Which  waits  upon  worn  limes,  hath  soTOeiiiing 
sris'd 

His  wish'd  ability.  Skaktptare,  Vint.  Tale. 

Discover  thine  infiemily, 
That  warranted!  by  law  to  lie  thy  privilege ! 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides. 

Shaktpeort,  Hen.  FI. 

If  he  had  done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  be 
desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infirm- 
ities. Shnktpeare,  Jul.  Cm. 

Are  the  iaJvnMirirt  of  the  body,  pains,  and 
diseases  his  complaints?  His  faith  reminds  him  of 
the  day  when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  tncor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Rogers. 

2.  Failing  ;  weakness ;  fault. 

A  friend  thould  bear  a  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Shnkspeare. 

Many  infirmkiei  made  it  appear  more  requisite, 
that  a  wiser  man  should  have  the  application  of 
bis  interest.  Clarendon. 

How  difficult  it  it  to  preserve  a  great  name, 
when  be  that  has  acquired  it,  it  so  obnoxious  to 
such  little  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  as  axe  no 
small  diminution  to  it,  Addison. 

3.  Disease:  malady. 

General  laws  are  like  general  rules  of  pbysiek, 
according  w hereunto,  as  now,  no  wise  man  will 
desire  himself  to  be  cured,  if  then  be  joined  with 
his  disease  some  special  accident,  in  regard  tliai 
thereby  others  in  the  same  infirmity,  but  without 
tbs  like  accident,  may.  Hooker. 

Sometimes  the  races  of  man  may  be  depraved 
by  the  infirmiliet  of  birth.  Temple. 

Infi'bmnrss.  n.  s.  [from  infirm.]  Weak- 
feebleness. 

experiments  may  discover  the^tn^trnncti 
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To  Infi'x.  v.  a.  [infisut,  Lat.j    To  drive 
in ;  to  set ;  to  fasten. 

And  it  the  point  two  string  inflrrd  arc. 
Both  deadly  sharp,  ttutt  sharpest  steel  niwiitn 


And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow 


I  never  Jov'd  myself. 
ym,  infixed,  I  behold  myself, 
i  ia  the  tmtieritig  table  of  !«r  eye. 

l  round. 

J/tfton,  P.  £. 
'  mind, 
■  pin'd. 
Jhylm. 

Tbe  fjtal  cLart  a  rcidy  pnt-uigr  found, 

And  deep  within  her  heart  infix' i  the  wound. 

Dryden. 

To  INFLA'ME.  v.  a.  linflammo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire;  to  make  to 
burn. 

Lore  more  dear,  dedicated  lo  a  lo»e  more  cold, 
witli  the  clearness  lays  a  night  of  sorrow  upon  me, 
and  with  the  coldness  in/lama  a  world  of  fire 
within  trie.  Sidney. 

Iu  wares  of  torrent  fire  i^fiam'd  with  rage. 

MiUoHt  P •  X>. 

2.  To  kindle  any  passion, 

Their  lust  was  utJUm'd 

3.  To  fire  with  passion. 

Mora  infiamd  with  lust  thsn  rage. 

Milton,  P.  I.. 

Satan,  with  thoughts inflam'4  of  Irigfaeat  design, 
Puts  on  swift  wings.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

t.  To  exaggerate ;  to  aggravate. 

A  friend  esaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy 

inflamrl  his  crimes.  Addlraii,  Sjicct. 

5.  To  heat  the  body  morbidly  with  ob- 
structed matter. 

6.  To  provoke ;  to  irritate. 

A  Utile  vain  curiosity  weighs  so  much  with  us, 
or  the  church's  peace  so  little,  that  we  ncriflce 
the  one  to  the  whetting  and  in/laming  at  the  other. 

Demy  of  Fifty. 

To  Ikfla'me.  v.  ».    To  grow  hot,  angry 
and  painful  by  obstructed  matter. 

iNFLA'Msn.  n.  t.  [from  in/lame.}  The 
thing  or  person  that  inflames. 

is  a  great  infianter,  and  sets  a  man  on 
r  the  colour  of  seal. 

AdtHeon,  Sped. 
Assemblies,  who  act  upon  public*  principle*, 
proceed  upon  influence  from  particular  leaders 
and  inflanert.  Swift. 

Ijcflammabi'lity.    n.  s.    [from  inflam- 
mable]   The  quality  of  catching  fire. 
Tfait  it  will  do,  if  the  ambient  air  be  impregnate 

r.itUtslM 


Infla  mmable,  adj.  [French.]  Easy  to 
be  »et  on  flame ;  having  the  quality  of 
flaming. 

The  juices  of  olirrv,  almonds,  nuts,  and  pine-ap- 
pies  are  all  mJtammaUe.  Bacon,  A'at.  Hiu. 

Licctus  thinks  it  pcaauVe  to  est/aet  an  iuflam- 
maile  oil  from  the  stone  as'jesraa. 

WUHnt,  Math.  Uagiei. 
Out  of  water  grow  all  ve  ratable  and  animal  sub- 
'  I  as  wa'l  of  sulphureous,  fat, 
>  u  of  esrlJiy  and  alcah'sate 
NeMoa,  Oi'liekt. 
Injtammnbh-  spirits  art  sublila  volatile  liquors, 
over  in  distillation,  miscibic  with 
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Infla'stmabt.eness.  n.  $.  [from  inflam- 
mable.] The  quality  of  easily  catching 
fire. 

We  may  treat  of  the  inflammalUnm  of  bodies. 

Beyle. 

Inflammation.  n.  I.  [inftammatio,  Lat. ; 
inflammation,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  flame. 

Inflammatiani  of  air  from  meteors,  may  bare  a 
powerful  effect  upon  men.  'i>m;<v. 

2.  The  stale  of  being  in  flame. 

The  name  estendeth  not  beyond  Ibe  inflammable 
effluence,  but  closely  adheres  unto  the  original  of 
itx  inftammalvm.  Brown. 

Some  umi  hare  had  inscriptions  on  them,  ex- 
pressing that  the  lump*  within  them  were  burning 
when  they  were  first  buried  j  whereas  the  inflam- 
mation of  fat  and  riscuous  rspours  doth  presently 
vanish,  mtau,  Dntdidut. 

3.  [In  chirurgcry.]    Inflammation  is  when 
the  blood  is  obstructed  so  its  to  crowd 
in  a  greater  quantity  into  any  particular  I 
part,  and  gives  it  a  greater  colour  and 
heat  than  usual.  Quincy. 

If  that  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place,  it  is  an  t'ts- 
Jtammotion  of  the  burning.  Lev.  siii. ! 

4.  The  act  of  exciting  fervour  of  mind. 

Prayer  klndleth  our  drrire  to  behold  God  by 
speculation,  and  the  mind,  delighted  with  that  con. 
tvmplstive  sight  of  God,  taketh  every  where  nee 
inflammation)  lo  pray  the  riches  of  the  mysteries  of 
heareuly  wisdom,  continually  surnug  up  in  us 
corTesponilcnt  devires  towards  tLem.  II:<Ju-> 

Inflammatory,  adj.  [from  inflame.] 
Having  the  power  of  inflaming. 

The  rstmnily  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldness 
in  the  estremities :  such  a  fonsation  is  very  con- 
sistent with  an  trysamtnatory  distemper. 

jtrnMnm  on  Diet. 
An  rs/smaseeVtry  (ever  harried  him  out  of  tliis 
lifti  in  three  days.  J'ejie  la  Swi/l. 

To  INFLATE^  v.  a.  iinflatxu,  Lat.) 

1.  To  swell  with  wind. 

That  the  muscles  are  iifittted  in  time  of  rest,  ap- 
pears to  the  very  eye  in  the  faces  of  children. 

Raj 

Vapours  are  no  otber  tbau  i nfiaJed  vesicular  of 
wstcr. 

2.  To  puff  up  mentally. 

Envy  — 

Will  not  sdnut,  that  art  herself  should 
By  others'  fingers  ;  but  the  mind  inflate*. 

Davit*,  WU't  PUgr.  sign.  P.  8. 

3.  To  fill  with  the  breath. 

fox, 

Whh  brasen  trumpets  and  inflated  box, 
To  kindle  Man  with  military  sounds, 
Nor  wanted  Ix>rns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

Jh-yilcn. 

Ihfla'tjom.t  a.  *.  [infiatio,  Lat.  from  /n- 
>fe.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  swelled  with  wind; 
flatulence. 

Wind  coming  upwards,  v\Jiaiv>ns  and  tumours 
of  the  belly  arc  signs  of  a  phlegtnsiick  constitu- 
tion. Arbvlltnal  on  Diet. 

2.  The  state  of  being  mentally  puffed  up  ; 
conceit. 

If  Uiey  should  coafidently  praise  their  works, 
In  them  it  would  appear  inflation. 

B.  Janttm,  Poetaster. 

To  INFLE'CT.  v.  a.  [tyfafp,  Lat.] 
1.  To  bend  ;  to  turn. 

What  makes  them  this  oneway  their  race  direct, 

White  ibey  a  thou^ud  iitilrr  ways  rcjee  t  i 
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Da  net  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  bodies 
begin  to  Iwnd  before  they  arrive  at  the  bodies? 
And  are  they  noi  reflected,  reirwtl^,  atld  sit*Vtrt< 
by  one  and  the  him  principle,  acting  varionily 
m  various  cirvutneunces  ?  Ahasn 

2.  To  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  iu 


Imflk'ction.  ».  *.  [inflectio,  Lat] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  turning. 

Neither  the  divine  determinations,  persuasions, 
or  inflamon*  of  Use  undemanding  or  will  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  doth  deceive  the  understanding, 
pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  eitber  to  any  moral 

evil.  j{ale. 

2.  Modulation  of  the  voice. 

His  virtus,  his  gesture,  bis  countenance,  his 
teal,  the  motion  of  his  body,  and  lbs  inflection  of 
bis  voice,  who  first  uttereth  them  as  his  own,  is 
that  which  giveth  the  very  essence  of  taatrunwnts 
available  lo  eternal  life.  H<sok~r. 

3.  Variation  of  a  noun  or  verb. 

The  same  word  in  the  original  tongue,  by  di»exs 
mflcaxme  and  variations,  makes  divers  dialects. 


iHFLE'cTive-t  adj.  [from  in/bet.]  Having 
the  power  of  bending. 

To  manifest  the  inflective  veins  of  the  air. 

Sural,  tlitt.  of /Ac  R.  Sac.  f.  217. 
This  inflrttnx  quality  of  the  sir  is  a  great  in. 

tions.  DrrAmn. 

Imfle'xbd.»  «?>.  [inficxu*,  Lat.] 
turned. 

David's  risrht-lssartednesa  bee 
crooked.       Febham,  Serm,  an  St.  i 

lNFT.FJtiBi'LiTY.t  \ ».  *.  [inflcxibilitf,  Fr. 
Infle'xiblkne5s.  J    from  inflexible.] 

1.  Stiffness;  quality  of  resisting  flexure. 
Agslnst  the  ••inertia"  of  matter,  or  the  iafieti. 

ewVy,  of  mechanism,    Barter  an  lAf         ii.  1  VS. 

2.  Obstinacy  ;  temper  not  to  be  bent ;  in- 
exorable pertinacity. 

The  purity  and  infienbUky  of  their  faith. 

Worion,  Hill.  Eng.  Poet.  lit.  354. 

Inflexible,  adj.  [French;  inflejtibUit, 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  to  be  bent  or  incurvated. 

Such  errours  aa  are  but  acorns  in  our  younger 
brows,  grow  oaks  in  our  ohler  Iseada,  and  become 
■a/eriUe  to  the  powerful  arm  of  season.  Brawn. 

Too  great  rigidity  and  elasticity  of  the  fibres 
makes  them  inflaiite  to  the  causes,  to  which  Ibey 
ought  to  yield.  yfr&ufAltol. 

2.  Not  to  be  prevailed  on ;  immovable. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
laflexiUe  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just.  Additan. 

A  man  of  an  upright  and  inflexible  temper,  in 
the  execution  of  his  country's  laws,  can  overcome 
ail  private  fear.  itssuts. 
3-  Not  to  be  changed  or  altered. 

The  nature  of  things  is  tnfletibU,  and  their  na-  , 
tural  relations  unalterable :  we  must  being  our 
understandings  lo  things  aud  not  bend  Uungs  to 
our  fancies.  U  aUi. 

Inflf/xibly.  adv.  [from  inflaciblt.]  In  ex- 
orably ;  invariably  ;  without  relaxation 
or  remission. 

It  should  be  begun  early,  and  tn/tetitfy  kept  to, 
till  there  appears  not  the  least  reluctaocy.  Xoefar. 

To  INFLI'CT.  t>.  a.  [injligp,  in/Vctus,  Lat.; 
infiiger,  Fr.]  To  put  in  act  or  impose 
as  a  punishment. 

I  know  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 
Will  make  turn  say  I  nov'd  ban  to  those  arms. 

H/idknteart. 

Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  puiushmeni, 
which  wss  inflicted  of  many.  S  Cor.  U.  C. 

What  the  potent  victor  in  bis  rage 
Can  else  tnflic/,  ildlon,  P.  L. 
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What  heart  could  with,  what  hand  inflict  this 
■lire  disgrace  ?  Drydrn,  JKn. 

By  luxury  »*  condemn  ourselves  lo  greater 
lormcntv  tlssn  hsre  been  y»*  invented  by  anger  or 
revenge,  or  inflicted  by  lb*  greatest  tyrants  upon 
the  wont  of  men.  Temple. 

Isn.i'cTEK.  n.  s.  [from  inflict.]  One  who 
punishes. 

Revenge  ii  commonly  not  bounded,  but  ei- 
t ended  lo  th«  utmost  power  of  (be  inflicter. 

(Am*,  of  tie  T^ncU1'- 

Isfli'ctios.  n.  s.  [from  inflict.] 
1 .  The  act  of  using  punishments. 

So  our  decrees 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  pluck*  justice  by  the  nmc.  Shakspetm. 

Sin  ends  certainly  in  death ;  death  not  only  as 
to  merit,  but  also  as  10  actual  infliction.  South. 
Si.  The  punishment  imposed. 

What,  but  thy  malice,  rooe'd  thee  to  misdeem 
Of  righteous  Job,  tlwn  cruelly  to  afflict  biin 
With  all  inflictions  .'    But  his  patience  won. 

MMdh,  P.  R. 

How  despicable  arc  tho  threats  of  a  creature  as 
impotent  as  ourselves,  when  compared  with  the 
wrath  of  an  Almighty  Judge,  whose  power  extends 
to  eternal  inflietions  ?  Rogert. 

Hit  JevcreU  inflictions  are  in  themselves  acts  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  ftogeri. 

I\'PLi'cTiVE.t  adj.  [inflictive,  Fr.  from  in- 
flict.')  Imposing  a  punishment.  Shervnood. 
rNFLUENCCf  n.s.  [influence,  Fr.;  in- 

Jluo,  Lat.] 
I .  Power  of  the  celestial  aspects  operating 
upon  terrestrial  bodies  and  affairs. 

Canst  tbou  bind  tlte  sweet  influence!  of  Pleiades, 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?       Jot,  xoviii.  SI. 

Touching  the  pretended  decay  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  regard  to  their  influences. 

Hakevdl  on  Prmidencr,  p.  103. 
The  sacred  influence  of  light  appears. 

Milton,  P.L. 

,  rule,  no 

sown. 

Prior 

a.  Ascendant  power;  power  of  directing 
or  modifying.  It  was  anciently  followed 
by  into  i  now,  less  properly,  by  upon 

Incomjwrable  lady,  your  commandment  doth 
not  only  give  me  the  will,  but  Ok  power  to  obej 
you ;  such  influence  hath  your  excellency.  Sidney 
God  hath  Tiis  influent  into  the  very  essence  of 
all  tilings  without  which  influence  of  Deity  sup- 
porting them,  their  utter  anniliilation  could  not 
chute  but  follow.  Hooker. 

A  wise  mau  shall  over-rule  his  stars,  and  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  own  content  than  all  die 
constellations  and  planets  of  the  firmament. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
Foreknowledge  bad  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Milton,  P.  I.. 

JlellgMn  luuh  so  great  an  influent*  upon  the  fe. 
lirity  of  men,  that  it  ought  to  be  upheld,  not  only 
out  of  a  dread  of  ibe  divine  vengeance  in  another 
world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity. 

TtOatsov. 

Our  inconsistency  in -the  pursuit  of  schemes  tho- 
roughly digested,  has  a  bad  influence  an  our  affairs. 

Addison. 

So  astonishing  a  irenc  would  base  present  i'm- 
fluency  upon  thctn,  but  not  produce  a  lasting 
effect-  Atlertvry. 
Where  it  ought  to  have  greatest  influence,  Ibis 
"i  i>  little  regal  ded. 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  is  hard  and  scarce- 1 
ly  allowable.  **  When  we  use  influence, 
as  a  verb,"  he  says,  "  we  use  it  absolute- 
ly ;  as,  tuek  considerations  influenced  him  ; 
that  is,  had  an  effect  or  influence  upon 
him ;  without  specifying  the  effect  pro- 
duced, lie  had  expressed  himself  bet- 
ter, if  he  had  said,  to  Jill  the  reader's 
mind  u-ith  ;  or,  to  engage  the  reader's 
pity."]  To  act  upon  with  directive  or 
impulsive  power ;  to  modify  to  any  pur- 
pose ;  to  guide  or  lead  to  any  end. 

Time  experiments  succeed  after  the  same  man- 
ner m  riK-ws  as  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  aro 
not  influenced  by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Arvte*,  Ootids. 

This  standing  revelation  was  attested  in  the 
most  solemn  and  credible  manner ;  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  influence  their  faith  and  practice,  if  they 
attend.  AUcrbury. 

All  the  restraint  men  arc  under  is,  by  the  viola- 
tion of  one  law,  broken  through  j  and  the  principle 
which  influenced  their  obedience  lavs  lost  Us  effica- 
cy on  them.  Rogers. 

I'nfluest.  adj.  [influent,  Lat.]  Flowing 
in. 

The  chief  intention  of  ehinirgery,  as  well  as 
medicine,  is  keeping  a  just  equilibrium  between 
the  influent  fluids  and  vascular  solids. 

Arbutknot  on  Aliments. 

Influential,  adj.  [from  influence.']  Ex- 
erting influence  or  power. 

Our  now  overshadowed  souls  may  be  emblemed 
by  those  crusted  globes,  whoso  influential  emis- 
sions are  interrupted  by  the  interposal  of  the  be- 
nighted element.  GianrMe. 

The  inward  springs  and  wheels  of  the  corporal 
raacliine,  on  the  most  sublimed  intellectuals  are 
dangerously  influent  uJ.  Glanviile. 

Ikflue'stially.*  adv.  [from  influential.'] 
In  a  manner  so  as  to  direct. 

Embrace  not  the  onerous  and  blind  side  of 
opinions,  but  that  which  looks  most  lucifcrously 


Brvtrn,  Chr.  3lor.  ili.  3. 

I'NFLUX.  n.  i.  [influxus,  Lat.] 
1.  Act  of  flowing  into  any  thing. 

We  will  enquire  whether  titer*  be,  in  the  foot- 


To  I'?iFtVE>(CE.+  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. 
Addison  has  used  the  following  expres- 
sion :  "  To  influence  the  reader  tciM  pity 
and  compassion  towards  them."  Spcct. 
No.  357.    Upon  which  bishop  Html 


steps  of  nature,  any  such  transmission  and  influx 
of  immateriate  virtues,  and  what  tbo  force  of  ima- 
gination is,  cither  upon  the  body  imsginant,  or 
upon  anotlscr  body.  Bacon,  tint.  Hist. 

If  once  contracted  in  a  systole,  by  the  influx  of 
the  spirits,  why,  the  spirits  continually  Howing  in 
without  let,  doth  it  not  always  remain  so? 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
An  elastic  fibre,  like  a  bow,  die  more  extended, 
it  restores  itself  with  the  greater  force:  if  the 
spring  be  destroyed,  it  is  like  a  bag,  only  paauve 
as  to  the  influx  at  the  liquid.  Arbuthttol. 

%  Infusion;  intromission. 

There  is  another  life  after  Oris, ;  and  the  influx 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to  lists  ever- 
lasting life,  is  infinitely  of  moment. 

Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

3.  Influence ;  power.  In  this  sense  it  is 
now  not  used. 

Adam,  in  innocence,  might  have  held,  by  the 
continued  influx  of  Use  divine  will  and  power,  a 
state  of  immortality.  Hole. 

Tbrso  two  do  not  so  much  concern  sea-fish,  yet 
they  have  a  great  influx  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and 
lakes.  Mett. 

iKi  Lt'xiox.*  ».  t.  [influxus,  Lat.]  Infu- 
sion ;  intromission. 

The  retiring  of  the  mind  within  itself  is  the  sute 
which  is  most  susceptible  of  divine  influxion. 

Baton,  Adv.  of  Learning,  D.  ». 
18 
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Imflu'xioos.  adj.  [from  influx.]  Influen- 
tial.   Not  used. 

The  moon  hath  an  influxiaus  power  to  make 
impressions  upon  their  humours. 

Uawett.  Eng.  Tears. 

Ihflu'xive.*  adj.  [influxus,  Lat.J  Hav- 
ing influence.    Not  now  in  use. 

He  is  the  influsive  head,  who  both  governs  the 
whole  body,  and  every  member  which  is  any  way 
serviceable  to  the  body. 

JAxWnivrf*,  Inauguration  Serm.  (1642,)  p.  9. 

To  INFO  LD,  v.  a.  [in  and  fold.]  To  in. 
volve ;  to  enwrap ;  to  enclose  with  invo- 
lutions. 

For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  infold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  spread 
His  golden  wings.  Spenser,  F,  Q. 

Noble  Hanqoo,  let  me  infold  thee, 
And  hold  tbec  to  my  heart.  Sbatspsare. 

But  docs  not  nature  for  the  child  prepare 
The  parents'  love,  the  tender  nurse's,  rare ? 
Who,  for  their  own  forgetful,  seek  his  good, 
In/out  his  limbs  in  bauds,  and  fill  his  veins  with 
food.  Blaclrmvre. 

Wings  raise  her  arms,  and  wings  bt  r  feet  infold. 

Pope. 

To  Info'liate.  v.  a.  [in  andjolium,  Lat.} 
J  o  cover  w  ith  leaves.    Not  much  used, 
but  elegant- 
Long  may  his  fruitful  vine  infljiutc  and  clasp 
about  hitn  with  etnbracemcnls.    "  Houolf. 
To  INFORM,  v.  a.  [informer,  Fr.  in- 

formo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  animate;  to  actuate  by  vital  powers. 

All  alike  informed 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  (ire. 

Mdlon,  P.  L. 

Let  others  belter  mold  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass; 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face. 

Drydcn,  AZn- 
As  from  chaos,  huddled  and  defoem'd, 
The  god  struck  tire,  and  lighted  up  the  lamps 
That  beautify  the  sky;  so  lie  infarm'd 
Tills  llUahep'd  body  with  a  daring  soul. 

Ihyde*  and  Lee. 
Breath  informs  this  fieetlng  frame. 
This  .overeign  arbitrary  soul 
Informs,  and  moves,  and  animates  the  whole 


informs  these 


Blackmore. 
the  king 


Mulle  life 
reply'd, 

Well  lo  deserve  Us  til  my  cares  employ 'd. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

2.  To  instruct ;  to  supply  with  new  know- 
ledge; to  acquaint.  Before  the  thing 
communicated  was  anciently  put  u-ith  ; 
now  generally  of ;  sometimes  in,  1  know 
not  how  properly. 

Use  drift  is  to  inform  their  minds  stsfa  some 
method  of  reducing  the  laws  into  their  original 
causes.  Ho  her. 

I  have  lhi«  present  evening  from  my  thief 
Been  well  informed  i/them,  and  with  cautions. 

Shoksjmre. 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  inform' d,  I  learn. 

Hilton,  P.  £. 

The  long  speeches  rather  confounded  than  in- 
form erf  his  understanding.  Clarendon. 

The  difficulty  arises  not  from  what  sense  ni- 
forms  us  <f,  hut  from  wren^  applying  our  notions. 

nighy- 

Though  I  may  not  be  able  to  iwfiriw  men  more 
titan  they  know,  yet  I  may  give  them  the  occa- 
sion to  consider.  Temple. 

The  ancients  examined  in  what  cosuists  the 
beauty  of  good  postures,  as  their  works  sufficiently 
inform  US.  IhrUn. 

He  may  be  iguorant  of  these  truths  who  will 
never  take  the  pains  to  employ  bis  faculties  to  «- 
>rm  himself  y  them. 
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To  uoderstand  the  commonwealth,  and  reli- 
gion, is  eoougb  :  few  infirm.  themselves  in  these 

Co  the  bottom.  £sct*. 

A  more  proper  opportunity  tends  to  nuke  the 
narration  marc  informint;  or  beautiful. 

Broome,  Xotei  «n  ike  Iliad. 
1  think  it  Decenary,  for  the  interest  of  virtue 
and  religion  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be 
informed  in  some  parti  of  your  character.  Sri/). 
S.  To  offer  mi  accusation  to  a  magistrate. 
Tertullu*  informed  tbr  govcrnour  against  Paul. 

Aclt,  xxie.  I. 

To  Imfo'rm.  p.  it.   To  give  intelligence. 

It  is  die  Wood)  butincM*  which  infirm* 
Thus  to  mine  eye*.  »m(i)m«,  JfoceeiA. 

Info'ru.*  a//)',  [in/orrn*,  Fr.  informit, 
Lat.  A  proper  word.  See  what  is 
said  under  Enorm.]    Shapeless ;  ugly. 

Cotgrave,  and  Shersvood. 
Bleak  cragga,  ana  naked  hill*. 
And  the  whole  prospect  so  infirm*  and  rude. 

CbtUm,  H'mukrt  of  Ike  Prate,  (1681,)  p.  76. 

I(tf  o'rmal.+  a*//.  [i'«  and  formal.  ] 

1.  Irregular  ;  not  competent;  out  of  cha- 
racter ;  out  of  the  senses.  Not  in  use. 
Dr.  Johnson  says  ;  omitting  the  second 
application  of  the  word,  whence  also 
informality. 

These  poor  infornvd  women  are  no  more 
But  instrument*  of  soma  mora  mightier  member, 
That  art*  them  on.     &11X  qvorr,  Meat,  for  Meat. 

2.  Irregular ;  contrary  to  established 
forms. 

The  clerk,  that  returns  St,  shall  be  fined  for  his 


Bale,  Hilt,  PL  Cr.  P.  it.  ch.  89. 

Inform  a'lity.1*  «.  t.  [from  informal.'] 
Want  of  attention  to  established  form*. 

I  thought  the  informality  was,  that  aince  it  re- 
bted  to  the  passing  of  land*,  it  was  not  counter- 
signed by  you,  a*  others  of  thai  nature  are. 
Hen.  E.  ef  Clarendon  to  Ike  Ld.  Treat.  ( 1 6»6 ,) 
Lett.  i.  185. 

Info'rmallv.*  aJv.  [from  in/onwa/.]  Ir- 
regularly ;  without  attention  to  proper 
form. 

Ixfo'rmativk.*  adj.  [informatus,  Lat] 
Having  power  to  animate. 

Many  [soutsj  put  out  their  force  infer m after, 
In  their  etherial  corporeity. 

More,  Song  of  Ik*  And,  I  u.  Ss. 

Info'rmant.  n.  *.  [French.] 
1.  One  who  gives  information  or  instruc- 
tion. 

He  believes  the  sentence  is  true,  as  it  U  made 
up  of  terms  which  bis  infirnwnt  understands, 
dbough  the  ideas  be  unknown  to  bun  which  his 
informant  has  under  Ihcw  words.  WoUt. 


2.  One  who  exhibits  an  accusation. 
Inform  a'tion.  n.  t.  [informalio,  Lat.  from 


inform^ 
1.  fnU  " 


Intelligence  given ;  instruction. 
But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
Lent  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  infirmaitm. 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  Itirt*  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded,  Skokrpenrr,  C.rritl. 

The  active  trfrrmatv-n*  of  the  intellect  filling 

with  matter,  grew  actuate  inloa  third  and  distinct 
perfection  of  practice.  Svnik,  Serm. 

They  gave  then*  complex  ideas  names,  thai  the 
things  lliey  were  continually  to  give  and  receive 
utf  -metim  about  might  be  the  cxaier  nod  Quicker 
understood.  ijxlre. 
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These  men  have  had  longer  opportunities  or 
information,  and  are  equally  concerned  with  our. 
selves.  Soger! 

2.  Charge  or  accusation  exhibited. 

3.  The  act  of  informing  or  accusing. 
Info'rmed.*  adj.  [informi,  Fr.  "  unfa- 

shioned,"  Cotgrave.  J   Not  formed ;  im- 


Heahould  regard  the  propriety  of  Us  words, 
and  get  some  ^formation  in  the  lubjcct  he  in- 


After  Kilos'  inundation, 
Infinite  alia  pea  of  creature*  men  doe  fynd 
Informed  in  the  mud  on  which  the  sunne  hath 
ahyn'd.  Spentrr,  F.  Q.  iii.  *i.  ». 

Conceptions,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
formed  or  informed. 

Bp.  Hall,  furi  of  Conscience,  D.  3.  C.  3. 

Info'rmer.t  n.  *-  [from  inform.] 
1.  That  which  informs  or  animates. 
Informer  of  the  planetary  twin. 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  their  cumbrous 
orb* 

Were  brute  unlovely  mass  inert  and  dead ! 

Thornton,  (of  the  Sun,)  Summer. 

9.  One  who  gives  instruction  or  intel- 
ligence. 

This  writer  is  either  biassed  by  an  inclination 
lo  believe  the  worst,  or  a  want  of  judgment  to 
choose  hi*  in  for  mm.  Swift. 

S.  One  who  discovers  offenders  to  the 
magistrate. 

There  were  spiea  and  infarmtn  act  at  work  to 
watch  the  company.  I,' Estrange. 

Let  no  court  sycophant  pervert  my  sense. 
Nor  ary  informer  watch  these  words  to  draw 
Within  the  reach  of  treason.  rope. 

Informers  are  a  detestable  race  of  people,  al- 
though sometimes  necessary.  5»*/}. 
Ikfo'rmidablb.  adj.  [in  tmdformida/jifu, 
Lat.]    Not  to  be  feared;  not  to  be 
dreaded. 

Of  strength,  of  cxwrajrc  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroick  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mold  j 
Foe  not  tr/armkutUe,  exempt  from  wound. 

itdton,  P.  /.. 

Info'rmitt.  n.  i.  [from  informit,  Lat.] 
Shapeiessness. 

From  this  narrow  time  nf  gestation  may  ensue 
a  smallness  in  the  eiclusion  j  hot  this  inferred!  no 
infirmity.  Broun,  Vutg.  F.rr. 

Ikfo'rmous.  adj.  [informe,  Fr.  injbrmiit 
Lat.]    Shapeless ;  of  no  regular  figure. 

That  a  bear  brings  forth  her  young  infxwmaut 
and  unshaprn,  which  she  faaUonem  after  by 
licking  them  over,  is  an  opinion  delivered  by  an- 
cient writers.  Jrroarn,  fii^.  Err. 

INFO'RTUNATE.t  adj.  [infortuni,  Fr. 
infortunatut,  Lat.]  Unhnppy.  See  Un- 
fortunate,  which  is  commonly  used, 
Dr.  Johnson  says.  Formerly,  it  may 
be  added,  infortunate  was  the  common 
word.  It  is  in  the  old  vocabulary  of 
Huloet.    And  Chaucer  uses  it. 

Perk  in,  destitute  of  sll  hopes,  having  found 
all  either  false,  faint,  or  inforlunuie,  did  gladly 
accept  of  ihe  condition.  Bacoa,  Hen.  VII. 

A  mou  ^fortunate  chance !  for  had  she 
aaff  to  port,  she  had  been  the  rielrest  stn'p 
ever  came  into  the  Thames. 

Ilewet,  l*U.  I.  vi.  40, 

Iwfo'rtxkately.*  adv.  [from  infortu 
tiafe.]  Unhappily ;  unluckily.  Huloei. 

Destructive  rocks,  upon  which  most  of  the 
unseasoned  youth  —  do  m/^rmswtWy  split. 
MemoirtafSir  Edmonhun,  Godfrey,  (1689,)  p.  7. 

IktFO'RTimt.*  n.  t.  [infbrttau,  Fr.]  Mis- 
fortune. Not  in  use. 

«/Ju»TfcbuJd  friend. 

4VT.aV«*t,t9e».fcl.l31.b. 
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To  INFRA'CT.  v.  a.  [infract**,  Lat.]  To 
break.    Not  used. 

Falling  fast,  from  gradual  slope  to  slope, 
With  wild  infracted  course  and  lessen'd  roar, 
It  gains  a  safer  bed.  Thornton,  Summer. 

Infra'ctiov.  n.  i.   [in/roc/iois,   Fr.  in- 
fract io,  Lot.]    Hie  act  of  breaking; 
breach ;  violation  of  treaty. 

By  the  same  gods,  the  justice  of  whose  wrath 
Puniah'dihe  Ofmdion  of  my 


The  wolves, 
abuse  of  their  I 

out  their  dogs.  VI 

Ixfra'ctor.*  ».  t.  [from  infract.] 
breaker ;  a  violator. 

Who  shall  be  depository  of  the  oath*  and 
leagues  of  princes,  or  fulminate  against  tire  per- 
jured infmetort  of  them  ? 

Ld.  Herbert,  Hen.  VIU.  p.  3fi3. 

To  Isfra'nchisr.*  v.  a.    To  set  free 
See  To  Enfranchise, 


from  slavery, 
and  its  dcrivt 


pre  full,  now  serve  fur  bread  ; 
Those  who  serVd,  i  " 


Infrangible,  adj.  [in 
Not  to  be  broken. 


Snm.  ii. 
frangibU.} 


The  primitive  atoms  are  supposed  in/rangiUe, 
extremely  compacted  and  bard,  which  compact- 
ness and  hardness  is  a  demonstration  that  notlsing 
could  be  produced  by  them,  since  they  could 
never  cohere.  Chryne. 

INFRE'QUENCE.*  n.i.  [infrtyuenct,  old 
Fr.    Sec  Infrequekcv.]    Rarity  ;  un- 
cotnmonn  ess. 
Is  it  solitude  and  in'reouenee  of  visitation  ? 

Bp.  Hall,  Fret  Prisoner,  §4. 

iNFRs'uUBNcv.f  n.  i.  \infrtqucnce,  old  Fr. 
infrequtntia,  Lat.]  Un  commonness;  ra- 
rity. 

£ltlieT  tbrmigh  desuetude,  or  vtfi .'t uenev,  or 
meer  foRnality  of  devotion,  he  las*  auflered  Ilia 
mind  to  grow  alienated  from  God. 

Ytung,  Serm.  (I67R,)  p.  Ifl. 
The  absence  of  the  Rods,  and  the  ia/Woisi'ilry 
of  objects  made  her  yield, 

Broome,  Notes  en  ike  (Myttcy. 

IsFRE'QUEKT.t  adj.  [irfrequeat,  Fr.  infre- 
quent, Lat.]    Rare ;  uncommon. 

The  acte  whereof  is  at  this  day  infrequent  or 
out  of  use  among  all  sortes  of  men. 


A  *l\iriiig 
Deity  betrays 


Sir  T.  Etyot,  Cov.  fed.  190.  b. 
and  rWrrrrurni  wonhtpper  of  tlie 
an  habitual  d.i>reg*rd  of  him. 

n'oUntUm,  Ret.  of  iVat.  i  f.  5. 

To  Infreou'rnt.*  c.o.  Not  to  frequent ; 
to  desert. 

Tl>c  streets  were  mfretptentetl,  simp. windows 
shut  up.        A.  Wood,  Ann.  Vnir.  Or.  in  1625. 

To  INFRI'GIDATE.  v.  a.  [in  and  fri- 
gidut,  Lat]    To  chill ;  to  make  cold. 

The  drops  reached  little  further  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquor,  whose  coldness  did  not  infrigi. 
date  those  upper  part*  ef  the  glass.  Boyte. 

Ikfrigiba'tion.*  n.  $.  [from  To  mfrU 
gidate.]   The  act  of  rendering  cold. 

Madam  de  Bourignoo — used  to  boast,  that 
she  had  not  enly  the  spirit  of  rominency  ia  her- 
self, but  diat  she  had  also  the  power  of  conununi. 
eating  k  to  all  who  beheld  her.  This  the  scoffers 
of  those  days  called  the  gift  of  rr^rs^garonon ;  and 
took  occasion  from  it  to  rally  her  face,  rather  than 
admire  her  virtue.  Tader,  Ko,  IS6. 

To  INFRI'NGE.  v.a.  [infringo,  Lat] 
1.  To  violate,  to  break  laws  or  contracts. 
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Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  the  first  man  that  did  th'  sdict  lyringf, 
II^il  answer  J  for  his  deed. 

Snatrnean?,  ,V«*.  for  Meat. 

Having  infring'd  the  law,  I  wave  my  right 
A*  king,  and  that  submit  myself  to  fight. 


2.  To  destroy  ;  to  hinder. 

Homilies,  bring  plain  and  popular 
do  not  infringe  the  rfhrary,  although  but  read. 

Hooker. 

Bright  aa  the  deathless  gods  ami  happy,  ihe 
From  all  that  rxay  infringe  delight  is  free. 

H'nller. 

Isfri'hcbmevt.   n.  i.   [from  infringe."] 
Breach ;  violation. 

The  punishing  of  litis  infringement  is  proper  to 
that  jurisdiction  against  which  the  contempt  H. 


Infri'kgeb.  n.  *.  [from  infringe.]  A 
breaker ;  a  violator. 

A  clergyman's  habit  ought  to  be  without  any 
lac*,  under  a  severe  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  infringers  of  the  provincial  coeistitution. 

eiylijfe,  Partrgon. 

Isfru'oal.*  adj.  [in  and  frugal.]  Not 
frugal ;  extravagant ;  careless. 

What  should  betray  them  lo  such  infrugaj  ai- 
pence*  of  time.  I  can  give  no  account  without 
mating  severe  reflexions  on  their  discretion. 

Goodman,  Wint.  Et:  Conference,  (1730,)  p.  21. 

Iktu'med.*  adj.  [infumatus,  from  in  and 
Junius,  smoke,  Lot.]    Dried  in  smoke. 

Cocleram. 

Let  them  no  more  produce  their  enfumed  titles, 
nor  the  walls  of  their  churches  which  time  hath 
covered  with  ivy  and  rnnas :  these  arc  but  feeble 
to  combat  with  a  faith,  which  hath 
the  beginning.  We  care  not  if  our 
i  be  new,  ao  that  our  doctrine  be  ancient. 

Hrwyt,  Serm.  ,'16.S0,)  p.  177. 
iNFirnDl'BPttFORM.  ».  *.  [infttndiMum 
and  forma,  Lat.  J    Of  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  or  tundish. 
INFU'RIATE  adj.  [in  and  furia,  Lat.] 
Enraged;  raging. 

At  the  other  bore,  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  and  infuriate.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Fir'd  by  Hi*  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage. 
The  infuriate  hill  forth  shoots  the  pUbu-'d  Same. 

Thomson. 

To  Infu'riatk.»  v.a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  render  insane ;  to  fill  with  rage  or 
fury. 

Like  those  curls  of  entangled  trinket,  with 
which  Erinnjs  it  said  to  have  infuriated  Atbctnai 
and  I  no.  Ik-cay  ./».  Piety,  p.  sttt. 

They  lore  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  to  piece* 
by  their  infuriated  declamations  and  invective*. 

Burke  on  a 


Isfusca'tion.  it.  t.  [infuscalus,  Lai.]  The 
act  of  darkening  or  blackening. 

To  INFU  SE,  v.  a.  [htfuscr,  I  r.  infusus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  pour  in  ;  to  instil. 


Thou  almost  msk'tt  me  waver  io  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras 
That  souls  of  anintalt  infuse  ' 
Into  Ihe  trunkt  of  men. 

Sknlrjiearr,  ifereh.  of  I'en. 
_My  early  Datmi,  now  my  ancient  musv, 

:  t'  in/tot, 

•■  my  youth. 

Dcnttam, 

Why  should  he  deaire  to  hove  qualities  infused 
into  bis  ton  wiiicb  himself  never  poetessed  ? 

Smft 

'.  To  pour  into  the  mind ;  to  inspire  into. 


That  tlrong  Circcan  liquor 
Wherewith  thou  didst  intoi 


INF 

For  whan  God's  band  had  written  la  the  hearts 
Of  our  fint  parrot*  all  the  rules  of  good, 
So  that  their  skill  infut'd  turpaas'd  all  heart* 
That  aver  ware  before,  or  tinea  the  flood.  Dames. 

Sublime  ideas,  and  apt  words  snfuse  ; 
The  muse  instruct  my  voice,  and  thou  inspire  the 


He  infut'd 
Bad  influence  into  the  unwary  breast. 

MMon,  P.  L. 

Infuse  into  their  young  breasts  such  a  noble 
ardour  aa  will  make  them  renowned. 

Milt  an  en  Education. 

Meat  mutt  be  with  money  bought ; 
She  therefore,  upon  second  thought, 
Jnfuid,  yet  as  it  were  by  stealth. 
Some  small  regard  for  state  and  wealth.  Sunft. 

3.  To  steep  in  any  liquor  with  a  gentle 
heat ;  to  macerate  so  as  to  extract  the 
virtues  of  any  thing  without  boili 
Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  good  pugil 
in  a  quart  of  vinegar. 

+.  To  make  an  infusion  with  any  ingre- 
dient ;  to  supply,  to  tincture,  to  saturate 
with  any  thing  infused.   Not  used. 

Drink, 'infused  with  netli,  will  nourish  faster 
and  easier  tiuui  meat  and  drink  tngither. 

Bacon,  Xat.  Hilt. 

5.  To  inspire  with.    Not  used. 

Thou  didst  smile. 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  hesv'n. 

Shaktneare,  Ttmjiest. 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  ai 


OS- 
good  pugil  of  tbero 

•Vat.  Hist. 


Isfu'rk.*  t».  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Infusion. 
Not  in  use. 

Vouchsafe  to  shed  into  my  barren  sprigbt 
cue  little  drop  of  thy  celestial  dew. 
That  may  my  rhimct  with  sweet  infuse  embrew. 

Hjtenser,  Hymns. 

Isfit'ser.*  n.  s.  [from  infuse.]    He  who 
pours  into  the  mind. 

The  sole  istfuser  of  grace. 

Dr.  ITAite,  Serm.  (Iff  I  J,)  p.  S3. 

Infu'sible.  adj.  [from  infuse.} 
1.  Possible  to  be  infused. 

From  whom  the  doctrines  being  infusiUe  into 
more  necesaary  to  forewarn 


all,  it  will  Im  mora  necesaary  to  forewarn  all  of 
the  danger  of  them.  Ham/nawt. 

2.  Incapable  of  dissolution ;  not  fusible  ; 
not  to  be  melted. 

Vitrification  is  the  last  work  of  Arc,  and  a 
fusion  of  the  salt  and  earth,  » herein  the  fusible 
salt  draws  th*  earth  and  infusiUe  part  into  one 
continuum.  Broom,  I'vlg.  Err. 

Infu'siox.  n.  s.  [infusion,  French,  infttsio, 
Lat.] 

.  The  act  of  pouring  in  ;  instillation. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  ele- 
gancies and  improvements  from  that  infusion  of 
Hebraisms  sihich  are  derived  to  it  out  of  die 
poetical  passages  in  lioly  writ.  Addison. 

2.  Hie  act  of  pouring  into  the  mind ; 
inspiration. 

We  participate  Christ  partly  by  imputation,  as 
when  those  things  which  he  did  and  suffered  for 
us  arc  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness  ;  partly  by 
habitual  and  real  infusion,  as  wlten  grace  is 
inwardly  bestowed  on  earth,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  both  our  souls  and  bodies  in  glory,  Hooker. 

3.  Suggestion;  whisper. 

Tlwy  found  it  would  be  matter  of  great  dehatc, 
and  s|>cnd  much  time ;  during  which  they  did 
not  desire  their  company,  nor  to  be  troubled  with 
their  infusion,.  Ctnmsdvn. 

Here  his  folly  and  his  wisdom  are  of  his  own 
growth,  not  tire  echo  or  isi/amm  of  other  men. 

Sujft, 
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4.  The  act  of  steeping  any  thing  in  mois- 
ture without  boiling. 

Keprat  Ihe  infusion  of  the  body  often  cr.  Bacon. 

5.  The  liquor  made  by  infusion. 

To  have  tlx  i«/«ws  strong,  in  those  bodies 
which  liavc  IWr  spirits,  repeat  the  infusion  of  th* 
body  oftroer.  Bttcon. 
Infu'sive.  adj.  [from  infuse.]  Having 
the  power  of  infusion,  or  being  infused. 
A  word  not  authorised. 

Still  let  my  song  a  nobler  note  assume. 
And  sing  the  infusive  force  of  Spring  en  man. 


of  all 


ING.*    See  Inch:. 

I'kgate-  n.  s.  [in  and  gate.] 
passage  in.    An  old  word. 

One  noble  person  —  stopprUi  tht 
tint  evil  svblch  It  looked  far,  and  holdcth  in  all 
those  which  are  at  his  beck.     .Vernier  on  Ireland. 

Isganna'tion.  n.t.  [ingannare,  Italian.] 
Cheat;  fraud;  deception;  juggle;  de- 
lusion ;  imposture ;  trick ;  slight.  A 
word  neither  used  nor  necessary. 

Whoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either  from 
the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  Inability  lo 
resist  such  trivial  mgaitnMinu  frum  others,  are 
w  ilhin  the  lino  of  vulgarity.  Brvtm. 

Inga'thkrinc  n.  s.  [in  and  gathering.] 
The  act  of  getting  in  the  harvest. 

Thou  shall  keep  Ihe  feast  of  iagotAmne:, 
tbou  bast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field. 

JEW.  niii.  16. 

Ingk.T  n.s.  [my,  Saxon;  ing,  Danish; 
eng,  Swcd.]  A  common  pasture  or 
meadow. 

In  the  names  of  places,  isige  signifies  a  meadow 
from  the  Saxon  mj,  of  the  same  import. 

(7utan's  Camden. 

Dill  for  dividing  and  inclosing  certain  open 
common  fields,  tugs,  common  pastures,  and  other 
commonable  lands,  within  the  t 
and  township  of  Hemingby,  in  the 
Lincoln. 

Journals  of  H.  of  C.  (1773,)  vol.  xiatv.  p,  \S4. 
Inck'lablk.*    adj.   [ingctabilis,  Latin.] 

That  cannot  be  frozen.  Cockeram. 
To  INGE'MINATE.f   v.a.  [ingemino, 

Latin.]    To  double  ;  to  repeat. 

She  yet  ingeminates 
Tbe  last  of  sounds,  and  what  she  heart  relates. 

Setndus,  Ovid.  B.  3. 

They  ingeminated  a  doleful  requiem  to  their 
brotber's  carcaia.     Sir  T.  Jlrrtxrt,  Tmv.  p.  1  IS. 

Which  song  she  takes  occasion  to  ingeminate, 
in  the  second  chorus,  upon  tlie  sight  of  a  work  of 
Neptune's.  II.  J"iton,  Masques. 

He  mould  often  tngrstUNa/e  the  word  peaer, 
peace.  Cinrtndt>u. 

Inge  minate. *  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Redoubled. 

It  is  an  ineemtnale  expression  of  helping  us  in 
our  labours.  Bt>.  Taytoron  Estemii.  Prnyer,  5  18. 

IstiEMiNA'Tiov-t  >t.  i.  [in  and  geminalio, 
Latin.]    Repetition;  reduplication. 

To  make  it  more  effectual  by  tn^eiiunaiion,  he 
tailh,  Abba,  father. 

W  WioK,  IJftef  Christ,  (IfilJ.)  B.  4.  b. 
That  sacred  niprm'tnatuw,  Amcu,  Amen. 

Featliy,  Dippers  Dijl,  p.  ICO. 
Happiness  it  the  language  of  nil ;  and  .'■ 
whidi  add*  to  the  contentment;  it  is 
with  an  tclio  or  ingeminntian. 

Holdsworth,  Inaug.  Serm.  Comb.  p.  S. 

To  INGE'NDER.*    v.  a.    To  produce. 

See  To  Esgender. 

High  conceits  tisjcstderi*^  pride.  Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Imik'nueb.*  o.  n.  lo  come  together; 
to  join. 
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The  council  of  Trent,  and  the 
quitilioa,  ingatJeruig  together, 
those  catalogues  and  eipurging  indexes. 

XtuUon,  rfrevpagitica 

Ingb*kdbxhr.*    See  Emgekdkrcr. 
Ivgk'nerablk.  adj.    [in  and  generate.] 

Not  to  be  produced  or  brought  into 

being. 

Dim*  naturalists  aura  the  sir,  as  well  a* 
other  elements,  to  be  M£r»fn>Mr  and  ioeorruptiblc. 

To  INGE'NERATE.*   »  «.  [jujmero, 
Lau]    To  beget;  to  produce. 

A  natural  cereroooy  both  to  express  and  at- 
cmrratf,  or  enrrcaao,  this  lowliness  of  disposition. 

AfroV,  />uc.  xli. 
Those  noble  habits  art)  ingenented  in  the  soul ; 
as  religion,  gratitude,  obedience,  aad  tramruillity. 

Hate,  One.  J  Mankind. 
Virtues  arc  ingmtrattd  in  our  souls,  by  duo 
submission  of  this  will  to  111*  Divine  Will. 

.?,Hr*HSttf  Conflict,  (1658,)  P.  I.  p.  SI. 

InSB'MERATH.      "I     j-  r-  r  i 

iHas'NKRATSO.   J  L»'generaltu> 


Inborn ;  innate ;  inbred. 

Tbow  virtues  were  rather  feigned  and  affected 
i  to  acre*  bis  amWtiao,  than  truo  qualities 
t  or  nature. 

Boon,  Hen.  VII. 


1 


,  and  arc  of; 

Woiion  on  Education. 

2.  Unbegotten.   Not  commonly  used. 

Tet  shall  wt  demonstrate  tlw  uimc,  frotu  per- 
sons presumed  as  far  from  us  in  condition  a*  little  i 
that  la,  our  first  and  ingencreted  forefathers. 

7/rosn. 

INOE'NIOUS.t  adj.  [ingenievx,  Fr.  «Vt- 
geniosus,  Latin.  This  word,  in  our  old 
writers,  is  often  improperly  used  for 
ingenuout.  The  complaint  was  made 
by  Coles  in  his  dictionary,  1677.  But 
the  confusion  continued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Heed 
says,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Spectator,  it  occurs :  "  A  parent  who 
forces  a  child  of  a  liberal  and  ingenious 
spirit."  No.  4S7.  So  Heame,  in  In- 
land's Itinerary,  speaks  of  "  Mr.  Dod- 
weiTs  pleasant  and  ingenious  counte- 
nance.'   Pegge,  Anonym,  vi.  52.] 

1.  Witty;  inventive;  posseted  of  genius. 
"Th  a  ptr'lous  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingeniouj ,  forward,  capable, 

Sftaesururr. 

Our  ingenious  friend  Cowley  not  only  has 
employed  much  eloquence  to  persuade  thnt  truth 
in  Ma  preface,  but  hoi  In  one  of  his  poems  gr.cn  a 
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Aristotle  affirms  the  mind  to  be  at  first  •  mere 
ram  tatmla ;  and  that  notions  are  not  sttgenaV,  and 
imprinted  by  th*  finger  of  Nature,  but  by  the 
Utter  and  more  languid  impressions  of  sense, 
being  only  the  reports  of  observation,  and  the 
result  nf  so  many  repeated  experiments.  Seuth. 

We  give  Uiem  this  in«rmtr,  moving  force, 


Boyle. 

man  arc,  lb*  mora  they  are 


nuhle  example  of  it. 

The  more  i>ufrnioui 
apt  to  trouble  theinselT 

2.  Mental ;  intellectual.   Not  in  use. 

The  king  is  mad  :  how  stiff  is  my  rile  sense, 
That  1  stand  up.  and  lure  ingmimi  feeling 
Of  my  bug*  sorrows!  better!  were  " 

Ikoe'hiously.  adv. 
Wittily :  6U^jj£ 

or  the  schemes  of  men 

Ivob'miousne&s.  , ». 

Wittine&a  ;  tmbtilty 
The  greater  appcaran 

in  th*  practice  I  am 

dangerous  it  is. 
Ivor/NITE.  adj.  [t'i 

inborn ;  native : 

TOU  II. 


[from  vtgentous.J 
>  judge  by  cotnmou  fears, 

oo  tilgfsuusujy  politick. 

Temtple. 

*.  [from  ingenious.] 
;  strength  of  genius. 

e  of  tnemaTtirrurjj  there  is 
disapproving,  die  more 

Boyle. 

nitus,  Lat.]  Innate; 
e. 


[ingenuiii,  French,  from 


Isckwu'itt.  n.t 
ingenuous.] 

1.  Openness;  fairness ;  candour;  freedom 
from  dissimulation. 

Such  of  high  quality,  or  other  of  particular 
note,  as  shall  fall  under  ray  pen,  I  shall  not  let 
pats  without  their  due  character,  being  part  of  my 
professed  ot£rnsdrjr. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planet*  gire  ■ 
My  truth,  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  lie* ; 
Mint  utgrmiiry  and  openness 
To  jeniit* ;  to  buffoons  ray  penal 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  shame  or 
wonder,  that  men  can  so  nut  off  ingenuity,  and 
the  native  greatness  of  their  kind,  as  to  descend 
to  so  baar,  so  ignoble  a  rice    Cot>.  of  the  Tongue. 

If  a  child,  when  questioned  for  any  thing, 
directly  confess,  you  must  commend  his  tmgnuuy, 
and  pardon  the  fault,  be  it  what  it  will.  Locke. 

2.  [From  tWcntotw.]    Wit;  invention; 
genius;  subtilty;  acuteness. 

These  are  but  the  frigidities  of  wit,  and  become 
not  the  gamut  of  manly  m^istiisrj. 

Bmm,  Fulg.  Err. 

Th*  tntient  atomical  hypothesis  might  bar* 
slept  for  ever,  had  not  the  ingenuity  of  the  present 
age  recalled  it  from  iu  urn  and  silence.  Gtannlte. 

Such  sou  hare  neither  parts  nor  wit,  ingenuity 
of  discourse,  nor  fineness  of  conversation,  to 
entertain  or  delight  any  one.  South. 

A  pregnant  instance  how  tar  sirtu*  surpasses 
ingenuity,  and  how  much  an  honest  simplicity  is 
preferable  to  line  parts  and  subtil*  speculations. 

W aoduwrd. 

INGE'NUOUS.  adj.  Tingenuus,  Latin.] 

1.  Open  ;  fair;  candid;  generous ;  noble. 

Many  speeches  there  ar*  of  Job's,  whereby  his 
wisdom  and  other  virtues  may  appear :  but  lb* 
glory  of  an  mf/-«s«»*uj  mind  he  hath  purchased  by 
these  words  only,  Behold  I  will  lay  mine  hand 
upon  my  mouth ;  I  have  spoken  once,  yet  will  I 
not  therefore  maintain  argument ;  yea  twice, 
bow  best  for  that  cans*  further  I  will  not  proceed. 

Mooter. 

Infuse  into  their  young  breasts  such  an  in. 
geratma  and  noble  ardour,  as  would  not  rail  to 
make  many  of  them  renowned. 

Mitten  en  Education. 

If  an  iogrnuous  detestation  of  fidscInKxi  be  but 
carefully  and  early  instilled,  that  is  th*  true  and 
genuine  method  to  obviate  dishonesty.  Ijxkc. 

2.  Freeborn ;  not  of  servile  extraction. 

Subjection,  aa  It  preserves  property,  peace,  and 
safety,  so  it  will  never  diminish  rights  nor  ro- 
genuaus  liberties.  i*ing  Charles. 

Isoe'nuously.    adv.  [from  ingenuous.'] 
Openly ;  fairly  ;  candidly ;  generously. 

Ingenuously  I  speak, 
No  Mam*  belongs  to  the*.      Skaktprarr,  Timan. 

It  was  a  notoblc  observation  of  a  wise  father, 
and  r»  less  ingenuously  confessed,  tbst  those 
which  beid  and  persuaded  pressure  of  consfirucev 
were  commonly  interested.  Jaeoit. 

I  will  in^cnu-Aiiiv  confess,  that  tlie  helps  were 
taken  from  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 

Ih-ydcn. 

IvoE'NuousKus.f  n.t.  [from irj^cTiuoia.] 
Openness ;  fairness  ;  candour. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  occasion  for  th* 
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between  "openness"  sod  "  divsnnulstion,"  while 
we  have  the  term  tnernssottanesr  to  answer  the 
purpose  distinctly.     Agae,  Anttdot.  Eng.  Lang. 

I'ttaivy.  n.  *.  [t»i^«ti««,  Lat.]    Genius ; 
wit.    Not  now  in  use. 

Wialercr  of  lb*  production  of  fauasgewy  comes 
into  foreign  parts,  is  highly  valued.  Boyic. 

To  INGE'ST.  o.  a.  [ingeittu,  Lat.]  To 
throw  into  the  stomach. 

Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron,  ingatrd,  recetveth 
in  tJie  beily  of  the  ostridsre  no  alorration. 

Brown,  Vtdg.  Err. 
Some  the  long  funnel'*  curious  mouth  citend. 


Btadrmort. 

Incb'stiox.  n.  *.  [from  ingest.]   The  act 
of  throwing  into  the  stomach. 

It  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  its  lull 
dimension,  which  is  performed  by  the  daily  in- 

un^fW  SgestecT  ^MorA^  R 

rKOLB.*  si.  s.  [probably  from  igniculus, 
dimin.  of  ignis,  Lat.  a  sparkle  of  fire. 
Dr.  Jamieson  notices  the  Gael,  aingeal, 
which  has  been  rendered,  fre.]  Fire, 
or  flame :  a  blaze.  North.  Ray,  York- 
shire  Glossary,  and  Grose.  "  Engle,  or 
Jngle-xcood,  signifies  wood  for  firing.'1 
Rttson,  Anc  Popular  Poet.  Englrwof.il, 
or  Inglewood,  is  the  name  of  a  forest  in 
Cumberland.  An  in^fc  of  sticks  is  a 
common  expression  in  Cumberland. 
INGLO'RIOUS^  adj.  [ingtorius,  Lau] 
].  Void  of  honour;  mean  ;  without  glory. 

Lest  fear  return  thirra  back  to  Egypt,  choosing 


Inglorious  life  with  servitude. 
It  i 


iill!o,t,  p.  L. 


It  teas  never  held  mgiorvsui  or  derogatory  for  a 
king  to  be  guided  by  bis  great  council,  nor  dis- 
honourable for  subjects  to  yield  and  bow  to  their 


aiag-  Houxil. 
Yet  though  our  army  brought  not  conquest 
home, 

I  did  not  from  the  fi^ht  m^»rwsui  come.  Drydcn. 

2.  Regardless  of  glory ;  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  glory ;  unambitious. 

Great  Julius,  wbom  now  all  th*  world  admires, 
Th*  mor*  be  grew  in  years,  the  mm  inSam'd 
With  glory,  wept  that  he  had  liv'd  so  long 
Jn^l-yrknu.  Milton,  1'.  R. 

My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  mgl.irious  life. 

Drydcn,  Gevrg. 

iNGLo'RiousLV.t  adv.  [from  inglorious.] 
With  ignominy ;  with  want  of  glory. 

Herod  .\ rchelatis  died  mglorivusty  ot  Yiouriii  in 
Austria,  Lot,  Bhue  »f  Br.  Beaut.  (1614,)  P-  S3. 

Pride  and  regret  broke  his  heart,  and  so  he 
[Boniface  the  eighth]  there  died  ingtoriousty. 

More  an  the  Seven  Ckurchet,  p.  63. 

This  rase  th*  chief  o'ercotne, 
Ibrplcnish'd  not  m,-.lori;-usb/  at  home.  Pope. 

Their  flaming  courage  being  tngtariouslu  extin. 
guished.       3  Afaccae.  vi.  31.  Bp.  WHku  m  BMe. 

Imolc'rioussus.*  n.s.  [from  inglorious.] 
State  of  being  inglorious. 

Seeing  lb*  outward  meanness,  poverty,  and 
inglonousr>eu  of  his  life  and  death. 

Bp.  Gaudcn,  Ilicrajp.  (ICS3,)  p.  306. 

7*0  Imgo'bob.*    See  To  Engorge. 

I'NOOT.f  n.  s.  [lingot,  French;  or  from 
ingegoten,  melted,  Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Ingot,  q.  d.  ingulen,  from  in  and 
Goth,  gioettu  Su.  gtule,  fundere.  Sere- 
nius.  Chaucer  uses  ingot,  repeatedly, 
for  a  mould  for  casting  ingots.]  A  mass 
of  meted. 

3  Q 
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If  thou  Ml  rich,  thou'rt  poor; 
For  like  an  ws  whose  back's  with  ingott  bound. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riclics  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unlotdetb  thee.  Shaltp.  Mm.  far  Meat. 

Within  tbo  circle  arms  nnd  tripods  lit, 
Ingott  of  gold  and  rilvtrr  bcap'd  on  high. 

Dryden,  j£n. 

Every  one  of  hit  pieces  is  »n  in^ot  of  gold, 
intrinucnlly  tod  solidly 

Jo  1NGRAFF.1 
To  INGUA'FT.J  l* 
1.  To  propagate  trees  by  insition. 

Nor  are  the  ways  alike  in  all 

How  to  ingraff,  how  to  inoculate.      May,  Virgil. 

1.  To  plain  the  sprig  of  one  tree  in  the 
stock  of  another ;  as,  he  ingrafted  an 
apple  upon  a  crab. 

3.  To  plant  or  introduce  any  thing  not 


ral  uablc.  Prior, 
[in  and  graff.] 


Drydcn 

'.  a  natural  thirst 
linker. 


native. 

All  his  works  on  me, 
Good,  or  not  good,  ingraft ,  my  mrrit  tliose 
Sliall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay, 

Milton,  P.  L. 

As  ncit  of  kin,  Achilles'  arm!  I 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a 
Ipon  our  slock. 
To  fix  deep  ;  to  settle. 

For  a  spur  of  diligence,  we  tin 
after  knowledge  ingrafted  in  us. 

'Us  great  pity  that  the  noble 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second, 
WW.  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity.  Shahp.  Othello. 

Ingrafted  lore  be  bears  to  C»sar. 

SSriupenrr,  Jul  C*$. 

Imc.ra'ftmknt.  «.  t.  [from  tngrafl.] 

1.  The  act  of  ingrafting. 

2.  The  sprig  ingrafted. 
IXGitA'tMRu.*  adj.  [from  grain.]  Dyed 

in  grain  ;  deeply  infixed. 

/n«.Tatn'd  habits  tly'd  with  often  dips, 
Arc  not  ao  soon  discoloured. 

Martian,  Scourge  if  fill.  i.  4.  (1599) 

'Tit  an  ingnined,  rational,  and  judicious  sor 
row.  A'tii,  Lett,  m  hit  Niece' t  Death. 

Inora'ppled.*  adj.  [from  grapple.  See 
To  Engrav-ple.]  Seircd  on;  twitted 
together. 

Two  lions — 
With  tbeir  armed  paws  ingrapjiei  dreadfully. 

Itraytan,  PJyolh.  S.  12. 

INGRATE-t      \  adj.  [ingrains,  Lat. 
INtiRA'TEFUL.  J     ttgrat,  French.  In- 
grate  is  proper,   but   ingrateful  less 
proper  than  ungrateful.  Dr.Jonnson. — 
Accordingly  Dr.  Johnson  gives  but 
solitary  example  of  ingrateful,  and  that 
under  the  second  definition.    Yet  no 
word  has  been  more  in  use,  by  our 
best  writers,  iu  both  senses,  than  in- 
arateful.]  % 
1. "  Ungrateful ;  unthankful. 
That  we  base  been  familiar, 
Inzrale  forgctfulncs*  stall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.       Shalapeurt,  CorM. 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 

Skaltjieare. 
No  man  could  be  so  impiously  ingmte. 

Y.'UKier  Brother' t  /tftitfgjf,  \IC35,)  p.  55. 
So  will  fall 
He  and  his  faithless  progeny  :  whose  fault  ? 
Whose  but  las  own  ?  Ingrate ;  he  had  of  re* 
All  he  could  liare  ;  I  made  him  just  and  right, 
Sufficient  to  hare  stood,  though  free  to  rail. 

UtttcH,  P.  L. 
Is  this  the  lore,  is  das  the  rceompence 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Ere  ?     Mil/m,  P.  L. 
Ugntefnl  ind  treacherous  g%  ' 

Obterr.  an  the  Art.  of  Peace. 
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He  found  that  dry  which  ha  bad  saved  ao  m- 
gralefxd.  Hakemtt  an  Providence,  p.  443. 

He  proved  extremely  fids*  and  ingrateful  to  me. 

Atterbury,  vol.  I».  Lett.  hvul. 
Perfidious  and  ingrate  I 
Hit  store*  ye  ravage,  and  usurp  his  stnl*. 

Pope,  O^vfs-y. 

2.  Unplcasing  to  the  sense. 

The  causes  of  that  which  Is  unplcasing  or  lit- 
eral, to  the  I  tearing,  may  receive  light  by  that 
which  is  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  sight. 

Bacon,  Nat.  But. 
How  ingraJe  soever  it  [aaaa-ftxtuta]  may  seem 
at  firtt,  yet  by  use  it  becomes  sufficiently  pUsasant- 
Sr  T.  Herbert,  True,  p.  M8- 
No  ingrateful  food.  MUton,  P.  L. 

Few  would  venture  upon  the  ingrateful  ofilec 
of  reproving.     Goodman,  Vint.  Ev.  Caff.  P.  III. 

He  was  never  suspected  —  in  tlie  least  degree 
to  dissemble  his  own  opinions  or  thoughts,  how 
titirraJcfui  soever  it  often  proved. 

J  Ld.  Clarendon,  Life,  I.  6*. 

iNGBA'TErutLT.*  adv.  [from  ingratefuL] 
Ungratefully ;  without  gratitude. 

Sir  Robert  drew,  her  near  kinsman,  and 
whose  family  and  himself  ah*  (Queen  Elisabeth, 
had  raised  from  the  degree  of  a  mean  gentleman 
to  high  honour  in  title  and  place,  most  Ingrate- 
fuUy  did  catch  at  her  last  breath,  to  carry  it  to  the 
rising  sun  then  in  Scotland. 

Sir  A.  IMioH,  Court  of  King  Jame*.  p.  2. 

Ikora'tepulnb6S.*  n.$.  [from  ingrateful.] 
Unthankfulness.  Bullokar. 
Incba'tely.*  adv.  [from  ingrate.]  Un- 
gratefully. 

Nor  may  we  smouW  or  forget,  ingratety, 
The  licaven  of  salver  that  wan  sent  but  lately 
From  Fcrdinandn,  tic. 

SiAxxiler,  Du  Bart.  1  «21 ,  p.  1 35. 

To  INGRATIATE^  v.a.  [in  and  gratia, 
Lat.] 

I.  To  put  in  favour;  to  recommend  to 
kindness.  It  has  twfA  before  the  per- 
son whose  favour  is  sought,  Dr.  Johnson 
says;  and  accordingly  the  examples, 
which  he  gives,  are  only  of  ingratiate 
rvith.  Hammond  and  Scott  use  it  also 
with  to. 

Tbcy  will  be  fit  helves  (or  such  hatchers ;  —  to 
humour  them,  and  ingratiate  themselves. 

Bp.  Itiehardum  an  the  0.  Tett.  (1655,)  p.  903. 
They  endeavour,  with  all  manner  of  address,  to 
render  their  company  acceptable  and  diverting; 
and  when  they  has*  thus  ingratiated  themselves, 
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if  you  4JM 


boo** 


.llVICst*. 

they  *wb 


tbry  will  with  ft  -lighting  accent  trll  you 
not  worth  thwr  minding. 

The  Miaunariet  ArU  Diicntrea,  ( 1 688.)  p.  1 8. 
Their  managers  make  them  see  armies  in  the 
air,  and  give  inem  tbeir  word,  the  more  to  i»ujnt- 
tbemselv«  stsia  them,   that  they  signify 


ho  would  rather  ia^ralsVrie  tberu 
seises  tcitk  tbeir  sovereign  than  promote  Ins  real 
service,  accommodate  bis  counsels  to  his  inclin- 
ations. Specular. 

2.  To  recommend;  to  render  easy:  ap- 
plied to  things. 
What  difficulty  would  it  not  ingratiate  to  us? 

Hammond,  Hurt*,  iv.  5fi4. 
When  once' we  come  to  feel  tho  good  effects 
of  tlw*c  duties  in  our  natures,  how  fast  our  lusts 
do  doclinc,  our  dispositions  mend,  and  all  our 
graces  improve  in  the  use  of  them,  the  sense  of 
this  will  mightily  endear  and  tiyrftj|iii>  them  to 
us.  Scott,  ChriMian  Life,  i.  4. 

Inhra'tiating.*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
Recommendation ;  the  act  of  puttiug  in 


Those  have  been  far  fix 
of  such  inpnliatingt  with  the  people,  king  CharUt. 

Which  liad  been  a  very  great  indulgence  and 
jagraciorisM;  to  women  of  greatest  quality. 

It  p.  Taylor,  Arttf.  Handavm.  p.  176. 

Ingra'titudk.t  n.t.  [ingratitude,  French; 
in  and  gratitude.  It  is  not  often  used 
in  the  plural.  Nor  has  Dr.  Johnson 
given  an  example  of  it  in  that  num- 
ber. Shakspeare  affords  one.]  Retri- 
bution of  evil  for  good;  unthankful- 
ness. 

Ingratitude .'  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  tbou  shew'st  thee  lu  a  child, 
Than  the  sua  mooster.  Shaerf*eare,  K.  Lear. 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  fur  oblivion, 
A  grcat-ais'd  monster  of  in^ratituder. 

Skaktpearr,  Tr.  and  Crest. 

Ingratitude  it  abhorred  buffi  by  God  and  num. 
and  vengeance  attends  those  that  repay  evil  for 
good-  L'Karanfu. 

Nor  wa»  it  with  ingratitude  retum'il 
In  equal  fires  tlio  blissful  couple  burn'd  ; 
One  joy  posaew'd  'era  both,  and  in  one  grief  they 
inourn'd.  fhyden. 

To  [noua'vb.*  v.  a.  [from  ^row.]  To 
bury.  See  the  fourth  sense  of  To 
Engrave. 

Thy  corps,  aa  in  the  custorac  old, 
With  thv  forefathers  doth  not  lie  in^rmi'd. 

Carnage,  F.,<i{r.  (I6IS.J  sign.  V.  5. 

To  Ikora'vidatk.*  v.  a.  [gravulatut, 
Latin.]  To  impregnate  ;  to  make  pro- 
lifick. 

They  may  be  so  pregnant  and  ingratidnled  with 
lustful  thought*,  that  they  may  at  it  were  die  in 
travail,  because  they  cannot  be  delivered. 

Fuller,  Holy  State,  p.  S5. 

To  Ingbe'at.*  v.  a.  [from  great.]  To 
make  great. 

It  appeareth,  tint  tboro  is,  in  all  things,  adesirr 
to  dilate  and  to  ingreat  ihrimoiviv. 

Fatherly,  Alhivm.  (1««2,)  p.  174. 
As  some  are  gentle  and  benign,  so  some  others, 
to  ingreat  themselves,  might  strain  more  than  the 
strong  will  bear. 

Abp.  Abbot,  Speech  in  RuiAuvntA'i  Colled.  L  455. 

Ingre'diext.  n.  t.  [ingredient,  French; 
ingrediens,  Latin.] 

1.  Component  part  of  a  body,  consisting 
of  different  materials.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  the  simples  of  a  medicine. 

The  ointment  is  made  of  divers  ingredrnmUt 
whereof  the  hardest  to  come  by  is  the  moss  upon 
the  skull  of  a  dead  roan  unburied. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hull. 
So  deep  the  power  of  these  ingredient)  piere'd, 
Eveu  to  the  inmost  scat  of  mental  sight. 
That  Adam,  now  enfore'd  to  shut  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down,  and  oil  hit  spirits  became  vutraoe'd. 

ltuin,,  p.  L. 

By  this  way  of  analysis  wc  may  proceed  from 
compounds  to  ingredientt,  and  from  motiona  to 
the  forces  producing  them ;  and  in  general,  from 
effects  to  their  causes,  and  from  particular  cause* 
to  more  general  ones,  till  til*  argument  end  in  the 
more  general.  AVinMw,  Optieti. 

I  have  often  woswUtoI,  that  learning  is  not 
t  a  proper  ingredient  in  Ibe  education  of  a 
i  of  quality  or  fortune.  Additon,  Guardian, 
Parts,  knowledge,  and  experience,  aro  excellent 
tngvwrirnir  in  a  public  character.  Soger*. 

Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  solids.  Ar bulk  not  on  Alimenil. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Temple  with  i«<o,  pro- 
perly, but  not  according  to  custom. 

Spleen  is  a  bad  in^mlioit  into  any  other  dis- 
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I'NGRKSa.   II.  ».  [r: 


All  putrefaction*  come  from  the  ambient  body; 
either  by  ingress  of  the  substance  of  the  ambient 
hody  into  the  l*>dv  putrefied;  or  cIm  by  cr  citation 
of  the  body  putrefied  by  the  body  ambient. 

Bac>m,  Nat.  Hilt. 

Those  air  bladders,  by  a  tuddon  tubwtencv, 
meet  again  by  the  mgreu  "^Wj"*  rf 

Inore'ssio.m.  n.  s.  [ingretsion,  French ; 
ingretsio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  entering; 
entrance. 

The  (ire  would  strain  the  pom  of  the  glass  too 
•uddenly,  and  break  it  all  in  piece*  to  get  mgret- 
aim.  Digty  on  Bodies. 

I'vouinal.  adj.  [inguinal,  French ;  ingueu, 
Lat.]   Belonging  to  the  groin. 

'l"bc  pUgue  H«iu  to  be  a  particular  diM-a»cr 
characterised  with  eruptions  in  buboes,  by  Uie 
intiammHUti-n  and  suppuration  of  the  axillary, 
inguinal,  and  QtluT  gl.nulv  j4r$u!\n>>t- 

To  IsGD'LF.f  v.  a.  [in  and  gulf.  See  To 
Engulf.] 

1.  To  swallow  up  in  a  vast  profundity. 

Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  chang'd  bis  course,  but  through  the  sJtagKT 
hill 

IWd  underneath  ingutfd.  Milton,  P.  I.. 

Him  who  disobeys. 
Me  disobeys  break*  union,  and  that  day, 
Cast  out  from  Gad  and  blessed  vision,  ills 
Into  utter  darkness  deep  infutfd.    MUtm,  P.  L. 

Tlx  river  hows  redundant; 
Then  rowling  back,  in  his  capacious  Up 
Ingulfs  their  whole  militia,  muck  imromt.  Philips. 

2.  To  cast  into  a  gulf. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail 
or  not,  we  ingulf  ourselves  into  assured  danger. 

Hnyward. 

That  we  ingulf  not  ourselves  too  deeply  in 
businesses  and  pleasures  of  this  life. 
Bp.  Hopkins,  Exp.  on  Ike  LonTi  Pr.fe.p.  Ms. 

To  INGURGITATE.*  u.  a.  [ingurgiter, 
Fr. ;  ingurgito,  Latin.] 

1.  To  swallow  down. 

Ingurgitating  sometimes  whole  half  guns.-*. 

Onetbtnd  Poems,  <Jr.  p.  112. 

2.  To  plunge  into  ;  to  engulf. 

If  a  man  do  but  once  set  his  appetite  upon  it, 
[pleasure,]  let  hiio  ingurgitate  himself  never  so 
deep  into  it,  yet  shall  he  never  be  able  to  ill  hii 
de*ire  with  it.  Fotherby,  Alheonx.  (162!?,]  p.  906. 

To  Inoo'roitatb.*  v.  n.  To  drink 
largely ;  to  swig. 

Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner, 
than  to  be  still  fed,  to  cat  and  ingurgitate  beyond 


Surfeit,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  335. 

lNG0BGITA'TlOK.t  n.  *.  [from  ingurgi- 
tote.]    The  act  of  intemperate  swallow. 


always  doe  happen  by  iiir-ir;i. 
rive  fcedinge*. 

Sir  T.  Efyot,  Goo.  fol.  191. 
Too  much  *h*titicnce  turns  vice,  aod  too  much 
Mgvrgilarsm  U  one  of  the  seven,  and  at  once 
lure  and  grace. 
Bp.  Hall,  Of  Canienlatio*,  $  13. 

Inou'stablb.  adj.  [in  and  gusto,  Lat.] 
Not  jjerceptiblc  by  the  taste. 

be  air,  neither  can  the  tongue  be  an  instrument 
thereof;  for  tlw  body  of  the  element  is  ingustable, 
touI  of  all  lapidity,  and  without  any  action  of  the 
is,  by  the  rough  artery,  or  witien,  con- 
Vutg.  Err. 


INHA'BILE.    adj.    [inhabile,  French; 

inhabilu,  Lat.]    Unskilful;  unready; 

unfit ;  unqualified. 
Inhabi'litt.*  n.  s.  [inhabilitf,  French, 

'*  disability,  insufficiency,  weakness,  Ac." 

Cotgrave.J  Unskilfulness. 

Whatever  evil  bund  ignorance,  —  inhabitity, 
unwielduteas,  and  confusion  of  thought*  beget, 
wiadorn  prevents.  Barrow,  Scrm.  i. 

To  INHA'BIT.  tr.  a.  [habito,  Lat.]  To 
dwell  in  ;  to  hold  as  a  dweller. 

Not  all  are  partakers  of  that  grace,  whereby 
Christ  taaatarlA  whom  he  savelh.  Hooker. 
They  shall  build  bouses  aod  inhabit  them. 

/muA.Uv.  21. 

She  ri.ll  be  mintited  of  devils.  Uoruot.iv.Si. 

To  Inha'bit.  ii.  n.    To  dwell ;  to  live. 

Learn  what  creatures  there  inhabit, 

Milton,  P.  L. 
They  **y,  wild  beasts  inhabit  here ; 
But  grief  and  wrong  secure  my  rear.  rVaUtr. 
lNHA'DlTABl.B.t  adj.  [from  inhabit.'] 

1.  Capable  of  affording  habitation. 

All  whkh live 
In  the  inhabitable  world.    Donne,  Poemt,  p.  363. 

The  filed  stars  are  all  of  them  tuns  with  •ys- 
leros  of  inhabitable  planets  moving'  about  them. 

Jjxkc. 

2.  [Inhabitable,  French.]  Incapable  of  in- 
habitants ;  not  habitable ;  uninhabitable. 
Not  in  use,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing 
Shakspeare.  Formerly  this  was  the  sole 
explanation  of  the  word  in  our  old  lexi- 
cography. And  so  Ben  Jonson  and 
others  used  it.  The  earliest  use  of  the 
preceding  and  present  sense  of  the  word 
Dr.  Johnson  assigns  to  Locke ;  but 
Donne,  half  a  century  before  him,  so 
employed  it. 

The  fro  sen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  otiier  ground  inhabitable.  Shottp.  Rich.  II. 

iNHA'BiTANCE.t  n.  t.  [from  inhabit  ]  Re- 
sidence of  dwellers. 

So  the  ruins  yet  resting  in  the  wild  moors,  tes- 
tify a  former  inhabilance.  Carew,  Sum.  of  Corn  wait. 

No  promise  of  mhabitaneei  neither  track  of 
beast,  nor  foot  of  man.  We  have  seardted  all 
this  rocky  desart.      Beaum.  and  Ft.  Sea-  Voyage. 

Isha'bitant.  n.  *.  [from  inhabit.]  Dwel- 
ler; one  that  lives  or  resides  in  a  place- 
In  this  place  tbey  report  that  they  saw  inAn- 
Utontt,  which  were  very  fair  and  fat  people. 

Abbot. 

If  the  fervour  of  the  sun  were  the  sole  cause  of 
blackness  in  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also 
reasonable  that  inhabitants  of  the  same  latitude, 
subjected  onto  the  mine  vicinity  of  the  s 
also  partake  of  the  same  hue. 
For  his  supposed  love  a  third 


.r  hii  *upp.ive<l  love  a  third 
nsr.di'an-.ar-ii  to  find  hi»'d 


And 

A  wild  inhabitant  o'  the  air.  Waiter. 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  b  right.  Pope. 

iNHABiTA'TiON.f  »•  *•  [from  inhabit.] 

1.  Abode;  place  of  dwelling. 

Noise  call  you  it,  or  universal  groan, 
Ai  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perhh'd  !  Milton,  S.  A. 

2.  The  act  of  inhabiting,  or  planting  with 
dwellings;  state  of  being  inhabited. 

By  knowing  this  place  we  shall  the  better  Judge 
of  tike  beginning  of  nations,  and  of  the  world's 


The  inhabitation  of  die  Holy  Gho*t  maketh  a 
temple,  as  we  arc  informed  by  the  Apostle, "  What, 
know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  it  in  you  ?" 

Pearson  on  far  Oreed,  Art.  8. 


3.  Quantity  of  inhabitants. 

We  shall  rather  admire  how  the  earth  contained 
its  inhabitation  than  doubt  it.    Brown,  Vrntg.  Err. 

Inha'biter.  n.  *.   [from  inhabit.]  One 
that  inhabits ;  a  dweller. 

Woe  to  the  inhabilrrt  of  the  earth.  Rev.  riiL.  13. 
The  ante  nalhe  is  given  unto  the  inlanders,  or 
midland  mhatntert,  of  this  island. 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

IVy  (night  to  und 
some  inhabiter  in  this 
ruler. 

Inha'bitjikss.*  n.s 
female  inhabitanL 
O  inhabitant  of  the 
inhobUrea.] 


[from  inhabiter.]  A 


bitm*.} 


[in  die  margin, 
Jerrm.  s.  17. 
•,  [in  the  margin,  htAn- 
A/iea»,i.  II. 


Tin  church  here  called  the  inWi/rm  of  uV 


Bp.  Riehardton  on  the  0.  TetU  (1655.)  p. 

To  Inha'nce.*  Sue  To  Enuancb. 
To  Lsma'lk.  d.  a.  [inhalo,  Latin.]  To  draw 
in  with  air ;  to  inspire :  opposed  to  ex- 
hale or  expire. 

Martin  was  walking  forth  to  inhale  the  fresh 
breeso  of  the  evening.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

But  from  the  breety  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. 

Pope,  Odyttry. 
There  tits  the  shepherd  on  the  gratsy  turf, 
Inhaling  healthful  the  descending  sun.  Thornton. 

Inhahmo'kical.*  adj.  [in  and  harmoni- 
col.]    Discordant.    A  term  in  musick. 

Ikhakmo'kiouh.  adj.  [in  and harmoniout.] 
Unmusical ;  not  sweet  of  sound. 

Catullus,  though  his  lines  be  rough,  and  his 
numbers  inhannenhta,  I  could  recommend  for 
the  softness  and  delicacy,  but  roust  decline  for  the 
looseness,  of  his  thought*.  Fallon. 

The  identity  of  sound  may  appear  a  I 
numiout,  and  shock  the  ear. 

To  INHE  RE,  v.  n.  [inJuereo,  Latin.]  To 
exist  in  something  else. 

For,  nor  in  nothing,  nor  in  things 
Eitreme,  and  scattering  bright,  can  love  nsiere. 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  17. 

Hiey  do  but  inhere  in  their  subject  which  sup- 
port* them ;  their  being  is  a  dependence  on  a 
subject.  />i#*y  on  Bodiet. 

IwHk'bbkcb.*  )  n.  b\  [from  tnAc-reaf.]  Ex- 
Inhe'kency.  )   istence  in  something  else, 
so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it ;  con- 
junction. 

The  gift  of  toogues,  after  its  first  Infusioo  by 
the  Spirit,  might  be  in  a  man  by  habitual  tnV- 
reuce,  as  s  standing  principle  or  power  residing  in 
any  occasion,  to 
ages. 

South,  Srrnu  iii.  415. 
Use  Immanency  and  inArrency  of  thK  power  in 
Jesus,  it  evident  in  lh»,  that  he  was  able  to  com- 
municate  it  to  whom  he  pleased. 

Pear -on  on  the  Creed,  Art.  2. 
It  is  I  that  am  pleased  with  beholding  hi*  gayety, 
and  the  gay  man  in  his  greatest  bravery  is  only 
pleased  because  I  am  pleased  with  tbe  tight ;  so 
borrowing  hi*  little  and  imaginary  complacency 
from  the  delight  that  I  have,  not  from  any  inAr- 
reney  of  his  own  potsc*aion. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Serm.  sviiL 

Ishe'bbnt.  adj.  [inherent,  Fr.  inherent, 
Lat.] 

1.  Existing  in  something  else  ;  so  as  to  be 
inseparable  from  it. 

I  will  not  do% 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth ; 
And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  moat  inArrenf  bueittis.        ShaJaprare,  CorioL 
3u  2 


a,  as  s  standing  principle  oi 
soul,  and  enabling  it,  upon 
ret*  itself  in  several  languag 
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innate;  inborn. 

I  mean  not  ihe  authority  which  is  annexed  to 
your  office :  I  speak  of  that  only  which  la  inborn 
and  inJtrrent  to  your  person.  XJijafen,  Jiw- 

Tha  power  of  drawing  Iron  i*  ooe  of  the  ideas 
of  a  load-alone ;  and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  is  a 
part  of  the  complex  one  of  iron ;  whkh  power* 
paw  for  UJurrnl  qualities.  Locke. 

Anbnal  oil  b  various  according  to  principle! 
inherent  in  it  Arbuthru*  on  Atimente. 

They  will  be  sure  to  deride  in  favour  of  tbero- 
telvca/and  talk  much  of  their  otAcrrnf  right. 

Swlf). 

The  ideal  of  auch  mode,  can  no  more  bo  sub- 
wstent,  than  tha  idea  of  redness  waijuat  now  found 
to  ba  inherent  in  Iht  blood,  or  that  of  whiteness  m 
the  brain.  Bemlcj. 

The  obligations  wa  are  under  of  disunmiiihing 
ourselves  aa  much  by  an  inherent  and  habitual,  a* 
we  are  already  dUtinguuhcd  by  r- 
relative  holiness. 
InhVrmitly.*  adv.  [from  inherent.}  By 
inherence. 

They  may  assert,  that  matter  bath  inArroltfy 

,  Serm.  to. 
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2.  The  reception  of  possession  by  here- 
ditary right. 

Men  are  not  proprietor!  of  what  they  have 
nurdy  for  themselves,  their  children  batra  a  thin 
to  part  of  It,  which  come*  to  be  wholly  theirs, 
when  death  baa  put  an  end  to  their  parents'  use  of 
tt ;  and  this  we  call  itAerUa*ct.  Locke. 

i.  In  Shakspeare, 
You  will  miter  al 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin.  Snaktpcare,  Cariot. 

Ishb'ritor.  ».  *.  [(torn  inherit.)  An  heir  ; 
onewhoreccivesany  thing  by  succession. 

You,  like  a  letcher,  out  of  wboruh  loins, 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  tnAirihirs.  Shalom. 

The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly 
lie  in  this  hoi ;  and  must  the  inheritor  himself 
have  no  more  ?  Shahpeare. 

Marriage,  without  consent  of  parents  they  do 
not  make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  the  titaeriturt 
for  the  children  of  auch  marriages  sre  not  admittei 
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The  alar*  and  phtneta  being  whirled  about  with 
great  velocity,  would  suddenly,  did  nothing  instil 

it,  be  slwttvrcd  in  piece*.       ifoy  on  the  Creation. 

Tlsrir  motions  also  are  excited  and  MiMaf.  arc 
moderated  and  managed  by  toe  objects  without 
then.  BentUy,  Serm.  fi. 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid. 

All  own  were  MMied  by  proclamation,  al  the 
to  mention.  |  ' 


.  be  inkilitnl  or 


to  any 

[inhibit™,  Fr.  inhi. 


To  INHE'RIT.f  v.  a.  [enheriter,  French.] 
1.  To  receive  or  possess  by  inheritance. 
Treason  is  not  uiArrwed,  my  lord.  Bahpeart. 
Why  all  delight*  an*  vain;  but  that  most  vain, 
IThkh,  with  pain  purcb 


Which,  with  pain  purcbaa'd,  doth  mArrif  pain- 

Skak tj  tan. 

Prince  Harry  i*  valiant;  for  the  cold  blood  he 
did  naturally  iaamf  of  bia  rather  lie  bath,  like 
lean,  aterO  land,  manured  with  excellent  good 
store  of  fertile  aherria.  Shnkipeure. 

Blasted  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inAmt  the 
earth.  St.  Uatt.  v.  S. 

The  son  can  receive  from  bis  father  good  thing!, 
without  empire,  that  wa*  vested  in  him  for  tbe 
,food  of  other*  j  and  therefore  tbe  son  cannot  claim 
or  \nkerU  it,  by  a  title,  which  is  founded  wholly  t» 
his  own  private  good.  Locke. 

We  muat  knowltow  the  first  ruler,  from  whom 
any  ooe  chums,  came  by  his  authority,  before  we 
can  know  who  has  a  right  to  succeed  1dm  io  it, 
and  inherit  It  from  him. 

Unwilling  to  soil  an  estate  be  had 
of  inArruuuj,  he  formed  delay*. 

2.  To  possess ;  to  obtain  possession  of:  in 
Shakspeare.   Not  used. 

This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Shakntearr,  Two  Gent,  of  Ver. 
He,  that  had  wk,  would  think  that  1  bad  none, 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it.  7'it«»  Andromcui. 
Ishe'ritablb.  adj.  [from  in*rrif.]  Trans- 
missible by  inheritance ;  obtainable  by 
succession. 

A  kind  of  inheritable  estate  accrued 


1 

to  inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents,  inhe- 
ritance. Bacon,  New  Atlanta. 

Inhk'ritrbss.  n.  t.  [from  inheritor.']  An 
heiress ;  a  woman  that  inherits. 
He  bad  given  artificially  some  hopes  to  marry 


By  the  ancient 
trnwUt  to  him 


laws  of  the  realm,  they  were  not 


Was  the  power  the  same,  and  from  the  same 
original  In  Moaes  as  it  was  in  David?  And  was 
it  inheritable  if  one  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Locke. 

.»  adv.   [from  inheritable.'] 
SherKrxx!. 


Ixhb'kitably 

By  inheritance, 
Ishk'ritancb.  ».*.  [from  jJiAsnf.] 
1 .  Patrimony  ;  hereditary  possession. 
When  tbe  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.   Shahrpcare,  Hen.  V. 

Is  there  yet  any  portion  i 
our  father"*  houae  ? 

Claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 
Oh  dear,  unhappy  babe !  must  1 
Only  a  sad  inheritance  of  woe  ? 
Hods  I  cruel  god* !  can't  all  my  pains  atone, 
Unleti  they  resell  my  infant  *  guiltlea*  head  ? 


in 
11. 
L. 
thee 


Ken.  VII. 

IniiVritiuxt  «.*.  [from  inheritor.]  An 
heiress.  This  is  now  more  commonly 
used,  though  inheritreu  be  a  word  more 
analogically  English.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
The  word  had  formerly  also  a  kind  of 
form  between  both,  viz.  inheritrice  .- 
"  Both  queens  of  Scotland,  regent  and 
inheritrice;  in  our  dayes."  Proceedings 
against  Garnet  and  the  late  traitors, 
1606,  sign.  Ee.  4.  b. 

No  feme 

Should  be  inheretri,  in  Salique  land 

Sholupeare,  Hen.  Y. 
The  foul  inherttrie  of  the  dregs  of  wrath 

Beaumont,  Psyche,  it.  53. 
To  Ihue'rse.  v.  a.  [m  and  herte.]  To  en- 
close in  a  funeral  monument. 

See,  where  lie  lie*,  inhcrirt  in  tbe  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  miner  of  hi*  harms.  Shakep 

Inhe'sion.+  n.  t.  [tnAt*iio,'Latin.]  Inher- 
ence ;  the  state  of  existing  in  some- 
thing else. 
Neither  was  this  the  [gift  of  prophecy  and  fore- 
'  -  ire  events,]  in  tlie  soul  by  constant  tn- 
habittul  abode;  but,  aa  we  may  not 
unfiuy  express  it,  only  by  sudden  strictures,  by 
transient  i  in  missions,  and  representation*  of  tin 
ideas  of  things  future,  to  the  imagination.  In 
word,  it  was  in  the  mind  not  aa  an  inhabitant,  but 
aa  a  guest.  South.  Serm.  iii.  416. 

And  for  a  like  reason,  activity  and  perceptivity, 
by  which  powers  alone  we  discover  that  there  is  a 
substance  dull-runt  from  matter,  and  which  is  the 
necessary  subject  of  their  inMetun,  must  be  In  the 
mind.  Butter  on  the  Soul,  i.  828. 

Ikwa'tioh.*  n.  t.  [inhiatio,  Latin.]  A 
gaping  after ;  a  great  desire. 

An  inhiatk'u  after  o1»ce:ie  lusts. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hun.  aftheUarr.  Cter.  p.  24 

To  INHI'BIT.  v.  tt.  linhiheo.Lut.  inhiber, 
French.] 

1.  To  restrain  ;  to  hinder ;  to  repress  ;  to 

check. 

Holding  of  the  brcatb  doth  help  somewhat  to 
cease  the  hiccough ;  and  vinegar  put  to  tbe  nos- 
trils or  gergerised,  doth  it  also,  for  Hint  it  is  astrin- 
gent, and  Motnteth  the  1001100  of  ^pmt*.  ^ 


Burial 
one. 

iKHlBl'TION.f  n.  $. 

biiio,  Lat.] 

1.  Ucstraint;  hindrance. 

This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhi- 
bition of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  up  by 
which  thev  diouhl  come. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  iftl.Jf.  3*. 

2.  Prohibition;  embargo. 

He  might  be  judged  to  have  imposed  an  en- 
vious inhibition  on  it,  because  himself  luis.  not  nuxrk 
enough  to  maintain  tbe  trade.  Gov.  oftheTempte. 

3.  [In  law.]  Inhibition  is  a  writ  to  inhibit 
or  forbid  a  judge  from  farther  proceed- 
ing- in  the  cause  depending  before  him. 
Inhibition  is  most  commonly  a  writ  is- 
suing out  of  a  higher  court  Christian  to 
a  lower  and  inferiour,  upon  an  appeal ; 
and  prohibition  out  of  tne  king's  court 
to  a  court  Christian,  or  to  an  inferiour 
temporal  court.  CotceL 

The  decreet  and  inhybycyom  of  my  lordc  or- 
dynaryc  of  London. 

Brae,  Tel  a  Count,  frc.  (IMS,)  M.  19.  b. 
No  fnStearim  shall  be  granted  out  of  any  court 
belonging  to  tbe  archblabrap  of  Canterbury,  at  tha 
instance  of  any  party,  unless  it  be  sabacribed  by 
an  advocate  practising  in  die  said  court, 

Chnsf.  and  Canons  Feet.  96. 

To  Ikiii'vb.*  v.  a.  [from  hive.]    To  put 
into  a  hive.      Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
To  Lnho'ld.  v.  a.  [in  and  hold.]  To  have 
inherent ;  to  contain  in  itself. 

It  is  disputed,  whether  this  tight  tint  created  be 
tbe  same  which  the  sun  inholdeth  and  castcth  forth, 
or  whether  it  had  continuance  any  longer  than  till 
the  sun's  creation.  Baleth. 

To  Inhoo'p.*  t>.  a.  [«n  and  hoop.]  To 
confine  in  an  enclosure. 

Hi*  quails  ever 
Beat  mine  inhoap'd  at  odds. 

SkcJrijicare,  Ant.  and  Oeap. 

INHO'SPITABLE.  adj.  [in  and  hotpit- 
able.]  Affording  no  kindness  nor  enter- 
tainment to  strangers. 

All  place* « " 
»r,  and  dev) 


Inharp.ilc.Ur  up|»-»r, 

Nor  knowing  us,  nor 
Since  lota'd  ' 


.P.I.. 


winds. 


Dryden,  fief. 


Iniio'spitably.  adv.  [fn 
Unkindly  to  strangers. 

Of  guests,  he  make) 
/aAjj-u-.iWy,  and  kill  their  infant  1 

Hilton,  P.  L. 

iNHO'SPITABLRNBSS.'t'l  n.  *.  Tin  and  hr.rpi- 
ImiospiTA'tiTY.       J     tautyi  inhoepi- 
talitf,  Fr.]    Want  of  hospitality  ;  want 
of  courtesy  to  strangers. 

Their  inhaepUalitg  is  punishment  enough  to 
itself:  tbey  have  lost  the  booottr  and  liappiness  of 
being  beat  to  their  God. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contempt.  Birth  ofChrut. 
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has  a  had  the  dust  of  hi«  feet 
t  tl>em  fur  Uielr  i*hvr)iUii6Jmess. 

Hemyt,  Serm.  p.  79.  (1638). 

INHU'MAN.t  [i»A«<wai».  Fr.;  inhu- 
mantis.  Lat,  There  is  now  no  distinction 
observed  between  inhuman  and  inAu- 
maae.  Formerly  it  was  inltumane,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  See  the 
citations  from  Marston  and  Goodman, 
under  Inhumanly.]  Barbarous  5  savage; 
cruel;  uncompasaionate. 

A  just  war  may  l>c  pr»i*ccutcd  after  a  very  un- 
just manner ;  by  perfidious  breschei  of  our  word, 
by  utAuntoii  cruelties,  and  by  asvminatione. 

■ifiteri  siry. 

The  more  these  praises  were  enlarged,  the  mora 
inhuman  was  the  punishment,  and  the  sufferer 
more  innocent.  Swift. 

Prince*  and  peer*  attend  !  while  we  impart 
To  you  the  thoughts  of  no  Inhuman  heart. 

Pope,  Odyetey. 

IhhoMa'nity.  M.S.  [inhumanile,  Fr.;  from 
inhuman]  Cruelty;  savageness;  bar- 
barity. 

Love  which  loeer  hurts  is  Biiassaisiiy.  Sidney. 
Toe  rudeness  of  those  who  must  make  up  their 
want  of  justice  with  inhumanity  and  impudence. 

Xmg  OutHet. 
Each  social  reeling  fell, 
And  joyless  inhumanity  perrades. 
And  petrifies  the  heart.  Thornton,  Sluing. 

lxuu'MAXLY.t  adv.  [from  inAuman.']  Sa- 
vagely ;  cruelly ;  barbarously. 

No  Jew,  no  Turk*  would  use  a  Christian 
So  inhumanely  as  this  Puritan. 

Uarston,  Sat.iX  (1598). 
O  what  are  these 
Death's  ministers,  not  men :  who  thtis  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men  j  and  multiply 
Tea  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slow 
His  brother !  Milton,  P.  L. 

We  may  smuit  ourselves,  that  vrbatsoever  pre- 
tends to  be  a  divine  law,  and  cam  be  made  to  ap- 
pear to  1*  inhumanely  rigorom,  or  intolerably  dif- 
ficult to  he  observed,  is  cither  00  law  of  his,  or  at 
the  least  is  not  rightly  interpreted. 
Goodman,  »~ml.  Be.  Cent.  P.  iii.  fed.  1790.)  p.  317. 

I,  who  have  establish*.!  the  whole  svwrm  of  M 

treated  by  my  country- 

Stm/t. 

Inhuma'tion.*  n.  t.  [inhumation,  Fr. ;  in- 
■ '  ,  Lat-  from  tnAttmo.]  A  burying ; 


sepulture 

The  soMi 


;  soldiery  priie  tliat  which  is  the  proper  poi- 
aenion  of  l\*v  desd,  s  good  name,  and  hope  to  be 
fa  mou  \  after  their  iitAaujsArsins. 
Waterhenae,  Apology  fir  Lenrnsnff,  ( 1 C53, )  p.  194. 

It  (Rolbright  Stones]  is  probably  not  funereal ; 
for  some  years  ago  its  area,  which  is  without  lu- 
,  was  examined  to  a  considerable  depth  by 
L  nu  msrk.6  of  inhumatujn  appeared. 
Ifartm,  Hut.  of  JCkUtngton,  p.  81. 

To  I'NHUMATE.t)  v.  a.  [inkumer,  Fr. ; 
To  INHU'ME.       j"    hhttmo,  Lat.]  To 
bury ;  to  inter. 
We  took  notice  of  sat  old-conceited  tomb,  which 
i  a  hsrmlKw  shepherd. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  126. 

>  of  slain, 

Inhume 

Pope, 

To  INJEfJT.t  t>.  a.  [injectut,  Lat,] 

1.  To  throw  in ;  to  dart  in. 

Good  thoughts  are  injected  Into  as  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  147. 

Angels  isyecf  thoughts  Into  our  minds,  and 
know  our  cogitations.  Gianrilie. 

2.  To  throw  up  j  to  cast  up. 
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bold  in  open  Held,  they  yet  surround 
with  walls,  and  mound  uyerioa  mound. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

iNJB'CTJON.t  n.  #.  [injection,  Fr. ;  injectio, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  casting  in. 

Those  good  mject'ums  must  be  received,  em- 
braced, delighted  in,  and  followed  home  in  a 
constant  and  habitual  practice. 


Bp.  Hell,  Rem.  p.  1 47. 
If  we  be  watchful  presently  to  abhor  and  reject 
these  injections  of  Satan,  and  to  cast  back  into  his  face 
these  his  fiery  darts  which  he  shoots  into  our  souls  ( 
they  are  not  our  sins,  though  they  are  our  troubles. 
Bp.  Hopkins,  Jitpu.  on  the  Lents  Prayer,  p.  199. 

This  salt  powdered  wss,  by  the  repeated  in- 
jection of  well  kindled  charcoal,  made  to  Ruth 
like  melted  nitre.  Beyle. 

2.  Any  medicine  made  to  be  injected  by  a 
syringe,  or  any  other  instrument,  into 
any  part  of  the  body.  Quincy. 

3.  The  act  of  filling  the  vessels  with  wax, 
or  any  other  proper  matter,  to  shew  their 
shapes  and  ramifications,  often  done  by 
anatomists.  Qui  icy. 

Inima'oinablb-*  adj.  [inimaginuMe,  Fr. 
Cotgrave.]  Inconceivable. 

In  this  sense  two  prime  causes  are  inimaginahle  j 
and  for  all  things  to  depend  of  one,  and  to  be 
more  Independent  beings  than  one,  is  a  clear  con- 
tradiction. Pearvn  an  the  Creed,  Art,  1 . 

IfUMl'cAL.f  adj.  [inimiau,  Lat.]  Un- 
friendly ;  unkind ;  hurtful ;  hostile ;  ad- 
verse. A  modern  word ;  and  one  of  the 
few  inserted  into  Dr.  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary after  his  death.  I  think  he  has 
somewhere  used  the  word  himself. 

Associations  hi  defence  of  the  eiisiting  power  of 
the  sovereign,  are  not  in  their  spirit,  inimiati  to  the 
constitution. 

Brand,  Ess.  sis  PoUt.  Associations,  ( 1796). 

Inimitahi'lity.  n.  *.  [from  inimitable.') 
Incapacity  to  be  imitated. 

Truths  must  have  an  eternal  existence  in  some 
understanding ;  or  rather  they  are  the  same  with 
that  undentaiiili  tig  itself,  considered  as  variously 
representative,  according  to  the  rarioua  modes  of 
inirnilubu'dy  ur  participation.  fforris. 

INI'MITABLE.f  adj.  [inimitabilu,  Lat,  ; 
inimitable,  Fr.]  Above  imitation;  not 
to  be  copied.  Dr.  Johnson's  earliest  ex- 
ample is  from  Milton.  Drayton,  long 
before  Milton,  has  employed  it ;  and  the 
passage  evidently  attracted  the  notice, 
as  indeed  it  well  deserves,  of  Drydcn, 
who  has  used  the  remarkable  expression 
of  "imitate,  inimitable,"  which  it  pre- 
sents. 

[Hel  sitting  in  the  silent  shade. 
When  his  fair  flock  to  rest  themselves  were  Uid 
On  his  lyre  tuned  such  harmonious  lays. 
That  the  birds  perch'd  upon  the  tender  sprays. 
Mad  at  his  muskk,  strain  themselves  so  much 
To  imitate  the  inimitable  touch, 
Breaking  their  hearts ;  Uiat  they  latve  dropt  to 
ground, 

And  died  for  grief,  in  mallcing  the  sound. 

Drayton,  Daeid  and  Coliath. 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shsding  pencil,  drawn. 

Uiiton,  P.  L. 
What  is  moat  excellent  is  most  inimitable, 

JJrnham. 

And  imitate  the  inimitable  force.  Dryness. 

Virgil  copied  the  ancient  sculptors,  in  that  fcs- 
imii^bie  description  of  military  fury  in  the  temple 
of  Janus.  MUsm,  on  Ant.  Meaats. 
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Inimitably,  adv.  [horn  inimitable.)  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  imitated ;  to  a  degree 
of  excellence  above  imitation. 

A  man  could  not  have  been  always  blind  who 
thus  immutably  copies  nature. 

Pope,  Ess.  on  Homer. 

Thus  terribly  adorn 'd  the  figures  shine, 
Inimitably  wrought  with  skill  divine.  Pope. 

Charms  such  as  thine,  inimitMy  groat.  Broome. 

To  Injo'i.m.  ».  a.  [enjoindre,  Fr.;  injungo, 
Lut.] 

1.  To  command ;  to  enforce  by  authority. 
See  To  Enjoin. 

Laws  do  ihx  wily  tench  what  is  good,  but  they 
ivbtis  it ;  they  hare  in  tfcrar,  *  certain  constraining 
force.  Hooker. 

This  garden  tend,  our  pleasant  uak  injoin'd. 

\fUt,m,  P.  L. 

2.  In  Shakspeare,  to  join.   Not  i 


Steering  with  due  course  towards  the  isle  of 
Rhodes, 

Have  tlsrre  isrjoin'd  them  with  a  fleet,  8uvet/«arr. 
Isi'ttuiTous.  adj.  [inique,  Fr.;  fromiViiyui- 

<y-]    Unjust;  wicked, 
Ini'quity.  m.  *.  [iniquitas,  Lat, ;  iniquUi, 

Fr.] 

1.  Injustice;  unrighteousness. 

Taere  is  a  greater  or  leas  probability  of  an 
happy  issue  to  a  tedious  war,  according  to  the 
righteousness  or  iniquity  of  the  cause  for  which  it 
was  commenced.  Smalr id&. 

2.  Wickedness;  crime. 

Want  of  the  knowledge  of  Cod  is  the  cause  of 
all  iniquity  amongst  men.  Hooker. 

Till  Cod  at  last 
Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 
His  presence  from  among  them.      Milton,  P.  L. 

Iau'auous.*  adj.  [mmmu,  Lat.]  Unjust, 

Be  not  stoically  mistaken  in  the  couuhty  of  sins, 
nor  commotatively  imqtums  in  the  value  of  trans- 
gressions; but  weigh  them  in  the  scalesof  heaven, 
and  by  the  weights  of  righteous  reason. 

Broom,  Chr.  J/or.  iii.  It. 
Whatever  ia  done  through  uneijujil  afi'eruon  is 
inijuous,  wicked,  and  wroiitf. 

Shaftettnirv,  Enq.  concerning  Virtue. 

To  Ini'sle.*  c.  a.  [from  hit.)  To  en- 
circle  ;  to  surround.  An  old  word,  which 
Dyer  revived. 

/nsaird  ia  his  arms,  be  clips  her  for  his  own. 
Drayttm,  of  the  Isle  of  Osney  and  the  River  RolUer, 

Pol.  8.  18, 

Gambia's  wave  usalss 
An  ooay  coast,  and  pestilential  ill 
DuTussa  wide. 

INITIAL,  adj.  [initial,  Fr. ;  in 
iniiium,  Lat.] 

1.  Placed  at  the  beginning. 

In  the  editions,  which  hast  no  more  than  the 
initial  letters  of  names,  he  was  made  by  ] 
hurt  the  inoflVnsivn. 

2.  Incipient ;  not  complete. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the 
preservation  of  baalth,  and  cures  many  initial  dis- 
eases ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health, 
and  generates  maladies,  Harvey. 

The  schools  haw  used  a  middle  term  to  express 
this  sfTrctiom  and  have  called  it  the  iatraal  fear  of 
God.  Rogers. 

Ini  tially."  adv.  [from  initial.)  In  an  in- 
cipient degree. 

Our  Lord  did  initially  and  in  part  exercise  those 
functions  upon  earth.         JJamne,  voL  tl.  &  $1. 

To  Im'TiATE.t  v.  a.  [initier,  Fr.;  initio, 
Lat,] 

I.  To  enter ;  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments 
of  an  art;  to  place  in  a  new  state ;  to 
put  into  a  new  society. 


Dyer. 
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the  useful  kiMmlcdge  of  her 
rtat  to  employ  our  industry. 

.Vurv,  jfnlid.  a&ninti  Atheimn. 
To  initiate  his  pupil  in  any  part  of  learning,  an 
ordinary  skill  in  the  govcrnour  ■>  enough, 

Isxh?  <m  Education. 
Ho  wu  initialed  into  half  a  iloK-ll  clubs  before 
he  was  one  mil  twenty.  SjKctnlvr. 

No  «wncr  was  a  convert  initiiti-J,  but,  by  an 
cany  figure,  he  became  • 
2.  To  begin  upon. 

Jlany  secret  designs  only  11 
executed  till  1l>i»z  after. 

Ld-Hnrendon,  I.ite,  ni.53i 
To  Im'TiATC.  r.  n.  To  do  ihe  hrst  part 
to  perform  the  first  rite. 

IT*  ling  himself  imrulei  to  the  pow'r, 
Scatter*  with  quiv'ring  h*nd  the  ntral  flour. 
And  the  stream  sprinkles.  Pop*,  Odyury. 

Isri'TiAT8.t  adj.    [initiS,  Fr.;  initiatus 
Lat.] 

1.  Unpractised. 

My  strung*  and  self-abuse 
I»  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  : — 
We  are  yet  but  young  indeed. 

Snatipcare,  ifiickth 

2.  Newly  admitted  ;  fresh,  like  a.  novice. 

To  rite  in  science,  as  in  bliss, 
Initiate  in  tlic  secrets  of  the  skies  ! 

Yovng,  Nuikt  Th.  6- 
(NlTlA'TioK.f  «•  [initiutio,  Lat.  from 
initiate.  Initiation  was  reckoned  a  new 
and  uncouth  word,  in  16.56,  according 
to  Heylin.]  The  reception,  admission,  I 
or  entrance  of  a  new  comer  into  any  art 
or  state. 

The  ground  of  initiating  or  entering  men  into  I 
Christian  life,  is  more  summarily  comprised  in  the 
form  of  baptism,  the  ceremony  of  Ibis  mitialum  in. 
itrtulrd  by  Christ.  Hammond. 

Silence  r»  the  first  thing  that  ii  taught  ua  at  our 
tnUiatim  into  sacred  mysteries. 

Broome,  S'otes  to  »*«  Odyney. 

Iki'tiatory.*  adj.  [from  initiate.']  Intro- 
ductory. 

He  (mill  gotten  to  binisclf  some  insight  in  things 
ordinarily  incident,  and  controverted,  by  esperi- 
ence,  by  rending  sonve  initiatory  treatises  in  the 
law.  Herbert,  Country  Parian,  ch.  33. 

It  being  the  initiatory  rite  of  tlieir  rcligUMK 

i'ntuuj  on  Idolatr.  Corrupt,  i.  *fi. 

Ini'tiatory."  n.  s.  [from  initiate.]  In- 
troductory rite. 

Baptism  ia  a  constant  initiatory  of  the  proselyte. 

L.  Mditon,  Slate  a/ Ihe  Jem,  p.  67. 
Iwi'tiox.*  n.  *.  [old  French,  tuition  t  Lot. 
inilium.]  Beginning. 
Here  I  note  tlw  inition  of  my  lord's  friends? 
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this  dtecriptuin. 

Ihjv Di'ciousseas.w   n.  s.    [from  injudi- 
cious.] Want  of  judgement. 

In  the  sisterhood  of  fancy,  Music*,  may  justly 
citallCDge  a  birthright,  she  and  Painting  being  hut 
younger  sisters  to  Poetry ;  a  ternary  of  sisters, 
whether  rich,  or  poor,  that  stoop  not  to  inferiour 
souls,  whose  dulnea*  .leafs  their  delight  in  this  se- 
cond, and  ui/udtcsuuntrsi  blinds  thctr  wonder  or 
liking  of  the  third, 

»-*««*,  Afntw.  of  Ike  Engl.  p.  480. 

Injunction,  n.  s.  [from  injoin  ;  injunctus, 
injundin,  Latin.] 

1.  Command;  order;  precept. 

Tbc  institution  of  God's  law  is  described  as 
being  established  by  solemn  injunction.  Hooker. 

My  duty  cannot  suffer 
T*  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  commands ; 
Though  the  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you. 

Skaktpevre. 

For,  still  they  knew ;  and  ought  to  have  still  rc- 
member'd 

The  high  injunction,  not  to  taste  that  fruit. 
Whoever  templed.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  necessary  a* 
the  i#i/ui»cfwiu  of  lawful  authority,  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  cburcb,  and  the  general  rules  of  de- 
cency. Stmt«' 

2.  [In  law.]  Injunction  is  an  interlocutory 
decree  out  of  the  chancery,  sometime* 
to  give  possession  unto  the  plaintiff  for 
want  of  appearance  in  the  defendants, 
sometimes  to  the  king's  ordinary  court, 
and  sometimes  to  the  court-christian,  to 
stay  proceeding.  Comet. 

To  J 'N JURE.  v.  a.  [injurier,  Fr.  injuria, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  hurt  unjustly;  to  mischief  unde- 
servedly ;  to  wrong. 

They  injure  by  chance  in  a  crowd,  and  without 
a  design  ;  then  hale  always  whom  they  have  once 
injured.  Temple. 

Forgiveness  to  tlse  isnwr'tt  does  belong ; 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryden. 

I.  To  annoy;  to  affect  with  any  incon- 
venience. 

Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesougbt  provided.  Mdtm,  P.  L. 

I'NJuitER.  n.  s.  [from  injure.]  One  that 
hurts  another  unjustly  ;  one  who  wrongs 


Amnion,  f  rcuras.  Hc/^l.  1A.  Etta. 
Ijjjccu'NDlTY.t   "•  *•   [*"  0X1  <1  jucundiit/.] 
Unpleasantness.  Cockeram. 
Inju'dicabi-k.  adj. -{in  and  jttdico,  LaU ] 

Not  cognizable  by  a  judge. 
Ijjjuoi'ciai,.  adj.  [in  and  judicial.]  Not 
according  to  lorni  of  law.  Did. 
INJUDICIOUS,  adj.  [in  and  judicious.] 
Void  of  judgment;  without  judgement. 
Used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

A  phtlosoplver  would  either  think  me  in  jest,  or 
very  jit/irrtWimj,  if  I  took  live  earth  for  a  body 
regular  in  itself,  if  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
uuiverw.  Burnet. 

A  sharp  wit  may  find  something  in  the  wisest 
man,  whereby  to  expose  hhn  to  the  contempt  ' 
isuiulinuui  people.  TVlatn 

IxjUDrcioirsLY.  adv.   [from  injudicious.] 
With  ill  judgement;  not  wisely. 


Ill  deeds  are  weUutrn'd  back  upon  tlieir  authors ; 
And  'gainst  an  injurrr,  the  revenge  is  just. 

It.  Jnuen. 

Tbc  upright  judge  will  countenance  right,  and 
discountenance  wrung,  whoever  be  the  injurer  or 
the  sufferer.  Atterbury. 
Injurious,  adj.  [from  injury;  injuria*, 
Lat.  injurieux,  Fr.] 

1.  Unjust;  invasive  of  another's  rights. 

Till  die  tnjsi'wsir  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  its,  we  were  free.   Shakf.  Cymb. 

Injurunu  strengtli  would  rapine  still  excuse, 
By  nB*ring  terms  the  weaker  must  refuse.  Dryden. 

2.  Guilty  of  wrong  or  injury. 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange 
power, 

After  offence  returning,  to  regain 

Lxire  once  |io»se»t.  ifSfast,  S.  A. 

3.  Mischievous  }  unjustly  hurtful. 

Our  repentance  is  not  real,  because  we  bare  not 
done  whet  we  can  to  undo  our  faults,  or  at  least 
to  hinder  the  injurims  consequences  of  it  from  pro- 
ceeding. Tiling. 

4.  Detractory;  contumelious ;  reproach- 
ful; wrongful. 
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A  prison,  indeed  ■njstrsWj,  because  a  prison,  but 
else  well  lestifyiug  affection,  because  in  all  respect- 
as  commodious  as  a  prison  can  be.  Sidney. 

It  is  natural  for  a  man,  by  directing  Us  prayers 
to  an  image,  to  suppose  the  being  he  prays  to  re- 
presented by  that  image;  which  how  iujuriom,, 
bow  contumelious  must  It  be  to  the  glorious  nature 
of  God  ?  Smti. 

If  DirurtVrsu  appellations  were  of  any  adranlage 
to  a  cause,  what  appellations  would  those  deserve 
who  etvdrarour  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition  ?  SmiJ% 

Injv'hiously.  adv.  [from  injurious.] 
Wrongfully;  hurtfully  with  injustice, 
with  contumely. 

Nor  ought  he  to  neglect  the  Tindicatum  of  his 
character,  when  it  is  injuriously  attacked. 

Pope  trad  Gay. 

Isjr/Rtoussess.  n.  s.  [from  injurious.] 
Quality  of  being  injurious. 

Some  miscarriages  miglit  escape,  rather  through 
sudden  necessities  of  slate,  than  any  propensity 
either  to  uyurwum'*!  or  oppression.  A'risg  Cassrlas. 

I'NJURY.  ».  s.  [injuria,  Lat.  injure,  Fr.] 

1.  Hurt  without  justice- 

The  places  were  acquired  by  just  title  of  victory, 
and  therefore  in  keeping  of  tbeen  no  injury  waa 
offered.  Hayvard. 

Biot  ascends  above  tlieir  loftiest  towers, 
And  iurury  and  outrage.  Mitten,  P.  L. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment. 

Many  times  we  do  i«i»ry  to  a  cause,  by  dwelling 
upon  trilling  arguments.  tFalts,  Lngick. 

3.  Annoyance. 

Great  tnjurtri  mice  and  rata  do  In  the  field*. 

Mortimer. 

4.  Contumelious  language;  reproachful 
appellation.  A  French  mode  of  speech. 
Not  now  in  use- 
Casting  off  the  respects  fit  to  I 

tween  great  kings,  be  fell  to 
against  the  French  king  ;  and  spoke  all  the  iivjsirso 
Ik  could  devise  of  Charles.  Oacm. 
Injv'stick.  n.  s.  Injustice,  Fr.  injuttitia, 
Lat.]    Iniquity;  wrong. 
Cunning  men  can  be  guilty  of  a  thousand  ra- 
juttictt  without  being  discorered,  or  at  least  with- 
out being  punished.  Suift. 

INK.  n.  s.  [encre,  Fr.  inckiostro,  Italian.] 
1.  The  black  liquor  with  which  men  write. 

Mourn  boldly  my  tni ;  for  while  she  looks  upon 
you,  your  blackness  will  shine.  Sidney. 

O !  she's  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  rnJIr,  tlktt  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  bet  dean  again, 
like  madmen  they  burl'd  stooea  and  lis*. 

B. 


Intending  to  lav*  try'd 
The  silver  favour  which  you  gare, 

In  ink  the  shining  point  I  dy'd, 
And  dremth'd  it  in  the  sable  wave. 

Vitriol  is  the  active  or  chief  ingredient  in  rn*, 
and  no  other  salt  will  strike  the  colour  with  galls. 

Brawn. 

1  have  found  pens  blacked  almost  all  over  when 
I  had  a  while  carried  them  about  me  in  a  silver  ink 

case.  ,  By*- 

Tbc  secretary  poured  the  ink  box  all  over  the 
writings,  and  so  defaced  1»iem.  HaweU,  lroc.  for. 

He  that  would  live  clear  of  envy  must  lay  his 
finger  upon  bis  mouth,  and  keep  bis  hand  out  of 
tbc  in*  pot.  L'Etrrangt. 

I  could  hardly  restrain  them  from  throwing  the 
■<ut  bottle  at  one  another's  heads. 


Hill,  of  John  But. 
2.  Ink  is  used  for  any  liquor  with  which 

they  write:  as,  red  in*;  green  ink. 
To  Ink.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  black 
or  daub  with  ink:  as,  his  face  is  all  - 
inked. 
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I'NKnoRK.f  ».  t.  [ink  and  horn,  Dr.  John- 
ton;  who  al«o,  in  his  definition  of  the 
word,  says  that  it  is  a  case  commonly 
made  of  horn.  But  "  words  ending  in 
erne,  eron,  are  derived  from  the  Saxon 
enn,  eanii,  a  secret  place  to  put  any 
tiling  in.  Hence  comes  ink-ertt,  i.  e.  a 
little  vessel  into  which  we  put  ink,  for 
which  we  corruptly  write  tni-horn,  as 
bishop  Gibson  has  very  justly  remark- 
ed." Greenwood,  Eng.  Gr.  2d  edit.  1722, 
p.  212.]  A  portable  case  for  the  instru- 
ments of  writing. 

Bid  him  bring  liu  pen  and  inMsrn  to  the  Jail ; 
we  ore  now  locunau  those  men.  Skahpeare. 

On  man  among  diem  was  clothed  with  linen, 
with  •  writer's  in*  son,  by  bit  aide.      Eeek.  i».  S. 

What  it  wore  frequent  than  to  nay  a  sliver  ink- 
horn  /  Orrtt. 

I'mkhohn.*  adj.  A  reproachful  epithet  of 
elder  times,  meaning  affected,  pedantick, 
or  pompous.  Bishop  Hall  adopted  ink- 
kornitmt  to  denote  expressions  of  such  a 
character. 

Such  are  your  yixkehorne  teratcs. 

Bale,  Yet  a  Count,  ■Jc.  (154*,)  fol.  59.  b. 

I  would  wish  that  such  usual  wordt  as  we 
English  be  acquainted  with  might  (till  remain  in 
their  form  and  aound,  ao  far  forth  oa  the  Hebrew 
will  bcu;  imJAorn  terms  to  be  ftvuidiil. 

Bp.  Cum,  I"  Aip.  Parker,  Strypt't  Parker,  p.  SOB. 

Ere  that  we  will  mfiVr  aucb  a  prince,  - — 
To  be  diagramed  by  an  inkhortt  mate, 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  duldrvn,  all  will  ftgbt. 

SAatn/Kurr,  Ben.  IV.  P.  I. 

I'NKINUs.*  n.  I.  [from  inky.]  Blackness. 

Sherwood. 

I'nklb.  n.  $.  A  kind  of  narrow  fillet ;  a 
(ape. 

InUet,  cadttisess,  rambrirka,  lawns 
songs  them  over  a>  they  werogods  and 

Skak  tj  icu  iy . 

I  twitch'd  his  dangling  garter  from  bia  knee : 
He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  airing  1  drew, 
Mow  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  inkle  blue. 

Gay,  Pan. 

l'NKLiN«.t  n.  s.  [This  word  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  inktincken,  Teut.  to  sound 
within.  Tliis  sense  is  still  retained  in 
Scotland  :  as,  1  heard  not  an  inkling.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Scrcntus  derives  it  from  the 
Iccl.  inna,  intiroc  impendcre  ;  but,  as  the 
Su.  Goth,  wink  is  synon.  Dr.  Jamieson 
says,  it  is  perhaps  rather  from  witUta,  to 
beckon.] 

Hint ;  whisper  ;  intimation. 
He  bad  a  lytic  ynktinge,  that  it  was  a  apeciall 
friend  of  lain  that  kylled  the  deer. 

Akp.  Crauntr,  Anno,  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p.  196. 
Our  buaincaa  it  not  unknown  to  the  seriate : 
they  bare  had  inkling  what  we  Intend  to  do,  which 
now  we'll  show  them  in  deed*.  Skakjntart,  CarioL 
We  In  Europe,  notwitlo'.ar.ding  all  tbn  ren>otc 
discoveries  and  navigations  of  Uiii  last  age,  never 
heard  of  any  of  the  least  inkling  or  ' 


wby  he 


1 


»orthi» 

,  A'ew  AtL.Mii. 
They  had  some  inkling  of  secret  messages  be- 
tween the  marquis  of  Newcastle  and  young 
Hotham.  Clarendon. 

Aboard  a  Corinthian  vessel  be  got  an  inMng 
among  the  ship's  crew  of  a  conspiracy.  V  Ettrange. 

2.  In  some  places,  a  colloquial  expression 
for  desire,  inclination.    Gross  confines 
this  meaning  to  the  north. 
I'nkuakeh.  *».  <•   [.ink  and  maker.']  He 


To  I»kko't.»  v.  a.  [from  knot.]  To  bind 
as  with  a  knot. 

John  Stafford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
the  land  wa>  more  replenished  with  silver,  tn*- 
ncSleta  that  priest  in  die  greater  eicooimunication 
that  should  consecrate  "  pneuhun  stanneuro." 

fuller,  IMy  War,  p.  131. 

I'nkstakd.*  n.  *.  An  utensil  for  holding 
the  instruments  of  writing.  See  inkcate, 
inkpot,  Ac.  in  Ixk. 

I'nky.  adj.  [from  ink.] 

1.  Consisting  of  ink. 

Kugland  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beau  bock  lira  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  bound  in  with  shame, 
Willi  inky  blots,  and 


2.  Resembling  ink. 

The  liquor  presently  began  to  grow  pretty  clear 
sihI  i  wis  parent,  losing  iu  inky  blackness. 

Boyle  on  Colour*. 

5.  Black  as  ink. 

'Ti»  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  ctwtonisuy  suits  of  tolraui  black, 
Tliat  Can  denote-  me  truly.      JsMsorarr,  Hamlet. 

To  Lvla'ck.*  tj.  a.  [from  lace.]    To  em- 
bellish with  variegations.  Sec  To  Lack. 
1  lopes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  miner. 

P.  Fteteker,  Pue  Ed.  rii.  I  a 
I'NLAND.f  adj.  [in  and  land.] 

1.  Interiour  ;  lying  remote  from  the  sea. 

In  this  wide  inland  sea,  that  Ijight  by  name, 
Tbe  idle  lake,  my  wandering  alstp  1  row. 

S/muer,  F.  Q. 

Goodly  laws,  like  little  inland  seas,  will  carry 
even  ships  upon  their  waters.    Spenter  on  Ireland. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a 
Until  a  king  lac  by,  and  Uien  his  si 
Empties  itself  as  doth  an  isioi 
Into  the  maio  of  waters. 

Sl.<tki[J>rvrr,  Mrrch,  of  Ven. 

This  person  did  publish  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
England  for  a  general  escise  or  inland  duty.  Swiji. 

2.  Civilised.  Opposed  to  nutick,  or  up- 
land, the  old  expression  for  nutick.  Not 
now  in  use. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  (liter  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Rot.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  bat,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  In  his  youth  an  inland  man. 

Shaktpeart,  At  you  like  if. 

1'Nt.AKD.t  n.  t.  (Milton  has  placed  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  this  word.] 
Interiour  or  midland  parts. 

Out  of  these  small  beginnings,  gotten  near  to 
the  mountains,  did  they  spread  themselves  into  the 
inland.  Speiuer. 

They  of  those  marches  shall  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.  Sknki. 

'list  maritime  parts  of  countries  were  inhabited 
before  tbe  inlands  that  lie  farthest  from  the  sea. 

rrratrgtm,  Sea.  of  Det.  Inletl.  cb.  7. 
Trie  rest  were  all 
Far  to  the  inland  rctir'd,  about  tho  walls 
Of  Pandermonium.  Milton,  P.  t„ 

I'n lander,  n.  t.  [from  inland.]  Dweller 
remote  from  the  sea. 
The  same  name  is  given  unto  the  tufaiuirrt,  or 


Broun,  Vulf.  Err. 

1'ki.andish.*  adj.  [from  inland.]  Native. 

Opposed  to  outtandith.    Not  iu  use. 
Thou  art  all  for  inlandM  meat,  and  outlandish 

aasresa.  Beetx,  (ioift  Plea  fin-  Nutevek.  (I6i7.) 
To  Ikla'fidate.  v.  a.  [in  and  lapido.]  To 

make  stony  ;  to  turn  to  stone. 

Some  natural  spring  waters  will  mlapUale  wood  J 
so  thet  you  shall  see  one  piece  of  stood,  whereof 
13 


the  part  above  tl 
tbe  part  under  the  water  shall  be  turned  into  a  kind 
of  Kravclly  stone.  Bacon, 

To  Inla'kd.*  See  to  Enlaku. 
To  INLA'Y.  r.  a.  [in  and  lay.] 
I.  To  diversify  with  different  bodies  in- 
serted into  the  ground  or  substratum. 

They  ore  worthy 
To  iniiy  heaven  with  stars,       Staknicnrc-,  Cyme. 

Look,  how  the  Boor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  mW  with  patens  of  bright  gold.  &HUbj. 

A  saphire  tlirone,  tn/oirf  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  tlx  slwwery  arrh. 

tiJlm,  P.  L- 

Tlie  timber  lH*ars  a  uretit  price  with  the  cabinet 
makers,  wlsen  larec,  for  inlnyins.  Mortimer,  fltttk. 
Here  clouds*!  canes  midst  heaps  of  toys  are 


And  inlaid  tweezer  < 

2.  To  make  variety  by  being  in 
bodies;  to  variegate. 

Sea-girt  isles, 
That  like  to  rich  and  various  cents  inlay 
Tbe  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep.  Milton,  Comui. 

Ikla'y.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Matter  in- 
laid ;  matter  cut  to  be  inlaid. 

Under  foot  tbe  violet, 


Brotder'd  the  ground.  "  Mitten,  P.  L. 

Inla'yeh.*  n.  s.  [from  inlay.]    One  that 
inlays. 

The  swelling  bunches,  which  are  now  and  then 
fonnd  on  the  old  trees,  afford  tbe  inlayer  pieces 
curiously  chombletted.     Enlyn,  b.  1.  eh.  IB.  $  3. 

To  IsLA'w.f  v.  a.  [in  and  Ann;  Saxon, 
tnlagian  ;  whence  also  our  old  word  in- 
lagation,  the  restoration  of  an  outlaw  to 
the  benefit  of  the  law.]  To  clear  of 
outlawry  or  attainder. 
It  should  be  a  i 


;  place 


I'mlet.  n.  s.  [in  and  let.] 
of  ingress;  entrance. 

Doors  and  windows,  Meii  of  men  and  of  light, 
I  couple  together ;  1  ftnd  their  dimensions  brouglit 
under  one.  tVotton. 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Drop!  in  ambrosial  oils  till  she  rcsiv'd. 

MUlon,  Comm. 

I  desire  any  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea, 
which  is  not  received  from  one  of  these  inleU. 

Locke. 

A  fine  bargain  indeed,  to  part  with  all  our  com- 
modious ports,  which  Use  greater  tbe  inlet  is  are 
to  much  the  belter,  for  the  imaginary  pleasure  of 
a  strcigbt  slsure.  Bent  try. 

InleU,  atnongu  broken  lands  and  islands. 

Ellii'i  Voyage ^ 

To  IwLi'aiiTBM.*  [inlthcan,  Sax.]  See 

To  Ekliciitin. 
To  Iklo'ck.*  v.  a.  [from  lock.]  To  close  ; 

to  lock,  set  or  shut  one  thing  within 

another.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

To  Jniu'mine.*    See  To  Ekluminr. 
I'xly.  adj.  [from  in.]  Interiour  ;  internal ; 

secret.  • 

Didst  stvou  but  know  the  m/y  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kiiuile  Arc  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 


I've  tnly  wept, 
Orshcntldl»v*s|iokeer«tbis,  Shaky,. 


I'KLY.t  adv.  [inlice,  Saxon.]    Internally , 
within  ;  secretly  ;  in  the  heart. 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  swell'd, 
As  feeiing  wondrous  comfort  in  ber  weaker  eld. 

r.Q 
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Whereat  he  toy  rag*d,  Mid  «  they  talk'd. 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone, 
That  bat  gut  life.  Jfitto",  P- 

T».e»e 


■  cast  forth,  inly  rejoiced. 

Milton,  P.  R. 
di  generous  rage ; 
He  twsia'd  tbeir  ardor  ■  My  pleesM  to  we 
Hi.  boa.  Dtyten,  JT».  Tale 

I'NMATE.f  n.  t.  [in  and  wafe.] 

Inmate*  are  those  that  be  admitted  to 
dwell  for  their  money  jointly  with  an- 
other man,  though  in  several  room*  of 
hU  mansion-house,  passing  in  and  out 
by  one  door.  Cowel. 

All  other  thought*  being  mmatet. 

Donne,  fWmi,  p.  1 8. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inrlot'd 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad  1  and  toward  E*e 
AddreuM  his  way.  MUton,  P.  L- 

i'NMATB.*  adj.    Admitted  as  an  inmate. 
Then  In  dies,  and  leave*  bit  race 
Growing  into  a  nation  ;  and  now  grown, 
Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  «*ks 
To  atop  their  orergrowth,  as  inmate  guott* 
Too  numerous.  Milton,  P.  £■ 

Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life, 
Secur'd  from  all  approaches  but  a  wife : 
If  thence  we  fly,  the  cause  admin  no  doubt, 
None  but  an  inmate  foe  could  forte  us  out. 

Drydtn 

l'NMOST.f  adj.  [from  in  and  matt.  Sax. 
innemert.]    Deepest  within;  remotest 
from  the  surface. 
'Tit  *oa  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with 
ijiadr, 

And  pierce  the  utmost  centre  of  die  ennh. 


I  N  N 

Palmer,  quoth  he,  death  is  an  . 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  inn  of  rr«  ; 

But,  after  death,  the  trial  is  to  come. 
Whtn  best  sluiil  he  to  tbem  that  lived  best. 

Spenntr,  F.  Q 

Now  day  is  spent, 
Therefore  with  roe  you  may  take  up  your  inn. 

Spenter,  F.  Q- 

The  west,  that  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of 
day, 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.        Snatapem,  Macteti 
Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Dryi.it. 

One  may  learn  more  here  in  one  day,  than  in 
a  year's  rambling  from  one  Inn  to  another. 

Locke. 

3.  A  house  where  students  were  boarded 
and  taught:  whence  we  still  call  the 
colleges  of  common  law  innt  of  court. 

Go  some  and  pull  down  the  Sstuv  ;  others  to 
the  in nj  of  courta  ;  down  with  them  all. 

Stetirntart,  Hen.  VI. 

4.  It  was  anciently  used  for  the  town 
houses  in  which  great  men  resided  when 
they  attended  the  court. 

To  IttN.f  »•  »•  [from  the  noun.]  To  take 
up  temporary  lodging. 

Pontut, —  travclitng  toward  Lyn, 
Grew  wondrous  weary,  and  of  force  would  tnne, 
Where  be  an  hostler  calls. 
Parrot,  Springes/or  WWcoob,  (1«13,)  Epifr.  197. 
B.  1. 

In  thyself  dwell ; 
Inn  any  where:  continuance  malethheU. 

To  Inn.+  v.  a. 
1 


I  N  N 


wit,  go  commonly  i_„ 

Ilurttm,  Anal,  of  Met    To  the  Header. 
The  Druinian  bath  been  cried  up  fur  an  in  noted 
Integrity,  and  accounted  the  uprigfateat  dealer  on 
earth.  HraeU. 
Willi  eloquence  uinalr  his  tongue  vr«  ann'd  ; 

JJryden. 

2.  Innate  is  used  in  the  following  passage 
for  inherent.  Innate  in  persons,  udirrcnt 
in  things. 

uiuai  ftntMlMunn,  or  spc 
possibly  be  innate  tad  easenusl  to 


[Teut. 


Rising  sighs  srd  falling  tears, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  Ares, 
Which  oo  my  tamest  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away.    Additon  an  Italy. 

Comparing  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from 
the  several  rings,  I  found  diat  it  was  most  copious 
from  the  first  or  mnuar,  and  in  the  eiterior  rings 
became  less  and  less.  iYtvKm. 

lie  sends  a  dreadful  groan  :  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmait  liollow  caves  resound. 

Pope- 

I  got  into  the  inmiut  court.    Sirifi,  Oult.  Trav. 

INN.+  n.  i.  [inn,  tnne,  Saxon,  a  chamber, 
and  also  in  the  present  sense  an  inn  ; 
innt,  Goth,  an  abode,  a  sojourning  place. 
"  /nn  enim  veteribus  hospitium  publi- 
cum, cauponam,  significabat."  Keysler, 
Antiq.  Septentrion.  p.  350.  Yet,  origi- 
nally, inn  meant  merely  a  house  or  habit- 
ation ;  and  not  a  place  of  publick  enter- 
tainment ;  to  which  latter  meaning  our 
old  lexicography  has  well  affixed  the 
description  of  "  a  house  of  common 
ingoing.-] 

1.  A  chamber;  a  lodging;  a  house;  a 
dwelling. 

Get  us  fiat  into  this  inn 
A  kneding  trough  or  ellet  a  kamelyn. 

Chancer,  MIL  Tale. 
Phoebus  with  his  fiery  wains, 


Spenter,  F.  Q. 
As  they  [the  palm-tree  and  phenis]  sjmpathirp 
much,  the  pbenix  will  lightly  take  up  his  inne  no 
where  els.         Partkenaa  Sacra,  (1633,)  p.  151. 

2.  A  house  of  entertainment  for 

How  all  this  is  but  a  fair  inn, 
Of  hirer  guest*  which  dweU  within. 


To  house ;  to  put 
i»nen.] 

He  dan  ears  my  land,  spans  my  teem,  and 
girci  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop.  Snail.  AW i  Well. 

Howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parliament 
did  l>cir  good  fruit,  yet  the  subsidy  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  hanb  and  bitter ;  all  was  inneri  at  last  Into 
the  king's  bam.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Mow  clover  or  rye-grass,  and  make  it  At  to 
inn.  Mortimer. 

To  lodge,  [from  the  noun.] 

^  hem^nto  hi.  citee, 
,  everich  at  his  degree, 

Chmtctr,  i'n.  Tote. 

A  flrie  beam 
And  pleasing  heat,  such  a*  in  first  of  spring 
Prom  Sol,  mn'd  in  the  Bull,  do  kindly 

P.  Fletcher,  Pitc  Ed.  vi.  15. 

INNATCf  1  adj.  [inn/,   Fr.  iiwtaiw, 

INNATED.  J  Lat.] 

1.  Inborn;  ingenerate:  natural;  not  su- 
peradded; not  adscititious.  Innated  is 
not  proper,  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  citing 
a  passage  from  Howell;  who  indeed 
repeatedly  uses  it,  in  his  Letters  and  in 
liis  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel.  It  is 
used  also  by  the  author  of  Parthcneia 
Sacra,  p.  156.  1633.  The  word  innat 
ing  also,  for  ingenerating  or  producing, 
was  once  in  use ;  and  in  a  passage  of 
such  forcible  description,  as  induce*  me 
to  give  it ;  though  the  word  will  hardly 
be  adopted. 

Studious  contemplation  tucks  the 
From  vrisards"  cheeks,  who  making 
For  nature's  secrets,  the  First  " 
Laughs  them  to  scam,  as  man 
When  they  will  tany 


Ixxa'tzly.*  adv.  [from  innate.] 
rally. 

Inha'txnm*.  n.  «.  [from  innate.} 

.quality  of  being  innate. 
lNNA'viOABLK.t  adj.  [innavigable,  French; 

Cotgwe:  by  whom  als 

word  is  used,  as  it  is  by  I 

Bullokar ;  innatigaiilis,  Lat.]    Not  to 

be  passed  by  sailing. 

If  you  so  hard  a  toil  will  undertake, 
As  twice  to  pass  to'  innavigoUe  lake. 

Dryden,  cgn. 

I'NNER.t  adj.  [from  in.  Saxon  innop. 
Formerly  the  superlative  inner  at,  from 
this  word,  (at  inmost,  was  used.  "Thilke 
circle  that  is  innerttt  or  most  within." 
Chaucer,  Boeth.  iv.  pros.  6.]  Interiour ; 
not  outward. 

But  th'  elfin  knight  with  wander  all  the  way 
Did  feed  bis  eyes,  and  ill'd  bis  inner  thought. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

This  attracts  the  soul, 
Govern*  the  timer  man,  the  nobler  part ; 
Thst  othirr  o'er  die  body  only  reigns. 

MOttm,  P.  R. 

Many  families  are  established  in  the  WeM 
Indin,  and  »omc  discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of 
Amenta.  Attditm,  Spict. 

'Hie  kidney  is  a  conglnmrrsted  g!md,  which  it 
to  be  understood  only  of  the  outer  part ;  for  the 
MJM9-  port,  whereof  the  papilla?  are  composed.  Is 
m  uvular.  Grew. 
Thus,  eds'd  with  sacred  fear,  the  monarch 
pray  'd;  " 

l  to  hjs  i,ijvt-  court  the  guwu  cociect'd. 

r»K«RLV.*  adv.  [from  inner.]  More  i 

in.    Not  in  use. 
ri«»iB»iM08T.t  adj.  J[from  inner.   It  i 

less  proper  than  inmost.] 

1.  Inmost ;  deepest  within. 

The  words  of  s^debearer  are  at  wounds,  and 

Prow.  xvni.  S. 

2.  Remotest  from  the  outward  nan. 

The  refected  beam  of  light  would  be  so  broad 
at  the  diitanrc  of  sh  fret  from  the  speculum, 
where  the  rings  appeared,  ai  to  obscure  one  or 
two  of  the  innerm&U  rings.  Xcu-Hm. 
iMNHo'LDBBvt  n.  t.  [inn  and  hoid.] 

1.  An  inhabitant.  See  the  primary  sense 
of  Ikk. 

I  doe  possctso  the  world's  most  regiment. 
As,  if  y»  pleas*  it  into  parts  divide, 
And  every  part's  InmAoUert  to  con  rent, 
Shall  to  your  ryes  appear  incontinent. 

F.Q. 

2.  A  man 
keeper. 

You  shall  enquire  whether  Ukers  and  brewers 
keep  their  assise,  and  whether  as  well  they  at 
tcfaers,  tVuvaoWrrs,  and  victuallers,  do  sell  that 
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I'KKiMO.t  ».  t.  [innunj,  Sax.] 

1.  Ingathering  of  corn.  Skemowl. 

A  good  tupper  must  b«  provided,  and  every 
one  that  did  any  thing  toward*  tbo  toning  must 
uw  base  some  reward. 

Tuisrr,  Kedicirui,  (1744.)  p.  104. 

2.  In  the  plural,  lands  recovered  from  the 
•ea.  Ainrtuorih. 

3.  A  term  in  the  game  of  cricket ;  the 
turn  fur  using  the  bat. 

For  why,  my  inwnv's  at  an  end ; 
Tlic  nrl  has  caught  my  ball.  Buncombe. 
Isske'eper.  n.  i.  [inn  and  toper.")  One 
who  keeps  lodgings  and  provisions  for 
the  entertainment  of  travellers. 
Clergyman  mint  not  keep  a  tavern,  nor  a  judge 


Bp.  Taylor,  Unit  f  Living  Holy. 
A  factious  wnJUtfitT  was  lianged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  Addioon,  Freeholder. 

We  were  not  so  imrurutive  about  the  inn  m  the 
tnftttfrner;  and  provided  our  landlord's  principle 
were  KHind,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  slalc- 
neu  of  >iU  provisions.  Addiwn. 

1'fiNocENCK.  I  a.  s.  [innocence,  Fr.  inno- 
1'nnocescy.J     centta,  Lat.] 
L  Purity  from  injurious  action  ;  untainted 
integrity. 

Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence  Milton,  P.  L- 
What  comfort  does  overflow  the  devout  soul, 
from  a  conscience  of  Us  own  innocence  and  inte- 
grity. TUlotmm. 
2.  Freedom  from  guilt  imputed. 
It  will  help  me  nothing 
To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  tot 
Which  makes  roy  whit'st  part  black. 

Skaiqxan,  Hen.  VIII. 
If  truth  and  upright  rnjiacrnry  fail  me, 
I'll  to  liie  king  my  master.       Sialup.  lien.  IV. 
S.  Harmlessness ;  innoxiousness. 

The  air  was  calm  and  serene;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflict!  of  vapours, 
which  me  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours : 
*twa»  wiled  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  firm  iw.ro- 
erwey  nf  nature.  Burns  I,  Theory. 

4.  Simplicity  of  heart,  perhaps  with  some 
degree  of  weakness. 

t  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 

ShoJttpeare. 

We  laugh  at  the  malice  of  apes,  as  well  as  at 

the  iiwoerw  of  children.  Temple. 

I'NNOCENT.+  a///.  [innowif,  Fr.  innocent, 
Lat.] 

1.  Pure  from  mischief. 

Something 

You  may  deserve  of  htm  through  me  and  wisdom 

To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 

T  appease  an  angry  god.      Shahjmre,  Macbeth. 

I  Issve  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  Uin.  in. 
•KXTOf  blood.  St.  Matt,  xsvii.  4. 

To  wreak  on  ssuaecenf  frail  man  bis  I  dm. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Free  from  any  particular  guilt. 

Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself; 
The  mau  is  mnxent .   Snalnpenre,  Ant.  and  fleaji 
I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person 
St  Matt,  xxvii.  24 
The  peasant,  innocent  of  all  these  ills, 
With  crooked  plouglts  the  fertilo  fallows  tills, 
And  die  round  year  with  daily  labour  fills. 

Drydcn. 

3.  Unhunful ;  harmless  in  effects. 

The  spear 

Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Ptj*. 

4.  Ignorant.  Obsolete. 

Grisilde  of  this  ful  umaemf. 
That  for  her  thapeo  was  sll  this  any, 
To  fetchen  wattir  at  a  well  Is  went. 

CWrr,  a.  ToU. 

VOL.  II. 
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I'NNOCTXT.t  ».  S. 

1.  One  free  from  guilt  or  harm. 

I^latt  l«*Kal9  S*l*>  Tell    A. |  fJlflt  bo  aVsU4j*?a 

Howe  he  swore,  and  bow  he  praide, 
Which,  was  an  enchantment 
To  hir  that  was  an  innocent. 

Genre,  Con/.  Am.  B.  4. 
But  antique  Age,  yet  in  Use  infancie 
Of  time,  did  live  then,  like  an  innocent, 
In  sunpleatruth  and  blameless  chastitie. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Thou  hast  klll'd  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye.         Shaknieare,  (M'Ue- 

If  rourthering  innocents  be  executing, 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Shatrpatre.  Hen.  VI. 
Pilate's  heart  tells  him,  be  bash  done  too  much 
in  sentencing  an  miwrmJ  to  death. 

Dp.  Hall,  CmtempL  B.  4. 

2.  A  natural ;  an  idiot. 

Innoeenu  are  eirluded  by  natural  defects. 


I  N  N 


I  ask'd  her  questions,  and  she  answer*d  me 
So  far  from  what  slip  was,  so  childishly, 
So  sillily,  as  if  the  were  a  fool, 
An  innocent.  Btnum.  Cf  Ft.  Tare  Noble  Kinsmen. 

See  one  man  vilify  ami  in\ult  o»cr  his  bnxher, 
as  if  he  were  an  innocent  or  a  block. 

/fur/en.  And.  of  Mel.  p.  4S7. 
I'nxocekti.y.  adv.  [from  innocent.] 
1.  Without  guilt. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
•,  while  the  amtjiiinus  man 
d  difficultly, 


Lat.] 


2.  With  simplicity; 
prudence. 

3.  Without  hurt. 

Balls  at  his  feet  lay  mnaceittfy 

INNO'CUOUtS.t  adj.  [ii 

1.  Harmless  in  effects. 
Pure,  pervious,  imtnixt,  inaocwosu,  mild. 

More.  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  32. 
Speculative  muapprebension  may  be  iamscsms, 
but  immorality  pernicious. 

Brmtm,  Chr.  Mor.l.  17. 
The  meat  dangerous  poisons,  skilfully  manuRed, 
may  be  made  not  only  urnocuesui,  but  of  all  oilier 
medicines  the  most  effectual.  Grew. 

2.  Doing  no  harm. 

A  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies 
prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  oinocswsuj  creature. 

Burton,  vfaai.  <fMH.  p.  358. 
A  patient,  inmvuom,  innocent  man. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met  p.  437. 

Ikno'cuously.  adv.    [from  innocuoui.] 
Without  mischievous  effects. 

Whether  quails,  from  any  peculiarity  of  eon- 
stitution,  do  innocuously  frcd  upon  hellebore,  or 
rather  sometimes  but  medically  use  the  same. 

Brotcn,  Vnlg.  Err. 

Inno'cuousxess.  n.s.  [from  innocuous.] 
Harmlessness. 

The  blow  which  slakes  a  wall,  or  beats  it  down, 
and  kills  men,  hath  a  greater  effect  on  the  mind 
than  that  which  penetrates  into  a  mud  wall,  and 
doth  little  harm  ;  for  that  inntiCtoSUMieJJ  of  the 
cBcct  makes,  that,  although  in  itself  it  he  as  great 
as  the  other,  yet  'tis  little  observed. 

Digiy  m  Bodiea. 

INNO'MINABLE.*  adj.  [intuinimabdit.} 
Lat.]    Not  to  be  named.  Cocieram 

Foute  things  innoituuaAle. 

Ckauar,  Ten.  if  Lttt,  B.  I. 

As  concerning  the  manuscripts,  they  are  an- 
cient, hut  not  many  j  mnominatlt  as  yet,  but  not 
long  to  continue  so. 

Dr.  Jamil' l  MnniuL  into  Die.  (1625,)  sign.  A. 2. 

Ixso'minatk.*  adj.  [innomintU  Fr.  in  and 

flOvW/WUs^sf  •     ^\  llllOUss  &  lsmi3G  not 


Places  formerly  i 

Sir  T.  BtrttH,  Trtv.  p.  .179. 

To  INNOVATE.*  v.  a.  [innowr,  Fr. 
inuovo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  bring  in  something  not  known  be- 
fore. 

Men  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they 
have  chanced  upon,  and  care  not  to  t»nuture, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences.  Bacon, 

Former  things 
Are  set  aside  like  abdicated  kings ; 
And  every  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  iitaeeotrs  sotne  act  till  then  unknown.  Dryd. 

Every  man  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  pedantry 
and  poetry ;  every  man  therefore  is  not  fit  to 
ismwlf.  Dryde*. 

I.  To  change  by  introducing  novelties. 

The  most  frequent  roaladiesarc  such  as  proceed 
from  themselves ;  as  first,  when  religion  and 
God's  service  is  neglected,  innmnted ,  or  altered. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  To  the  Reader. 
To  introduce  that  for  reformation  which  cannot 
restored,  but  may  seem  to  be  in- 
Therndike,  Of  Forbenrana,  Cft.  p.  16. 
bis  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he 
God's  worship. 

To  I'NHOVATB.  V.  !».   To  i 
tics. 

Time  —  faneeefaM  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by 
degree*  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

Bacon,  Sss.  of  Innovation*. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  concernment  towards  die 
of  the  church,  to  obey  our  superioure, 
In  pubUck  forms  of  worship. 
Bp.  Taylor,  on  Encmpore  Prayer,  t  27. 

[nnova'tios.  n.  t.  [innovation,  Fr.  from 
innovate.']  Change  by  the  introduction 
of  novelty. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayed- 
new  •  but  levity  and  want  of  experience  ronketh 
apt  unto  maevo/nMU.  Hooter. 

It  »»ere  good  (hat  mm  in  in«o?v?/ioni  w^uld 
follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed 
innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees 
scarce  to  \m  ptrcelted.  B'tc<~nt  F.wni/,. 

Great  chai^vs  Rlfly  he  made  In  a  government, 
yet  tlie  funti  continue  ;  but  large  intervsN  of  time 
muvt  pass  between  every  such  tnnn*ilt.<n,  enough 
to  make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  constitution.  Su.fl. 

I'nkovatobu  si.  i,  [innovateur,  Fr.  from 
in  novaff.] 

1.  An  introducer  of  novelties. 

1  sttsch  tits-*!  as  n  traiterous  innoxntor, 
A  foe  to  UY  public  weaL         SSokrpeare,  CorU. 

He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils;  for  time  is  the  greatest  in- 
nntator :  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wiwUmi  hih!  counsel  Khali  not  alter 
tbem  tu  tin?  In  tttr,  what  shall  be  the  end  ? 

Asreit,  £ts»yt. 

2.  One  that  makes  changes  by  introducing 
novelties. 

He  counsels  them  to  detest  and  prosecute  all 
in  iterators  of  divine  worship.  South. 

INNO'XIOUS.+  adj.  [innoxiiu,  Lat.] 

1.  Free  from  mischievous  effects. 

Innoiitmt  flames  are  often  seen  on  the  hair  of 
men's  heads  and  horse's  nisnes.  «w*y- 

We  may  safely  use  purgatives,  they  being 
benign,  and  of  iiisw>x*osii  qualities. 

Bnntm,  Vulg.  Err. 

Sent  hy  the  better  genius  uf  the  night, 
Innoiiout  gleaming  on  the  horse's  mane, 

2.  Pure  from  crimes  ; 


Tf>om.<!<n,  Autumn. 


Another  sort 
frequent  forlom 
tpart 


of  these  [spirits]  there  are,  which 
i  houses;  which  the  Italians  call 


3  B 


-/AM.  p. 47, 
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1  through  hi!  iRe. 

Pope. 

Inxo'xiously.  adv.  [from  innoxiom.'J 
1.  Harmlessly;  without  harm  done. 
8.  Without  harm  suffered. 

Animal*  that  on  inmusWy  digest  thro 
poiwns  become  imti dotal  to  the  poison  digested. 

Broum,  rulg.  Err. 

Inno'xiousness.  n.  $.  [from  innoxiout.'] 

Hurralessness. 
Innuendo,  n.t.  [innuendo,  from  innuo, 
Latin.]    An  oblique  hint. 

Aa  if  die  commandment*,  that  require  obedience 
and  forbid  murder,  were  to  be  indicted  for  a 
libellous  innufnde  upon  all  the  great  men  that 
come  to  be  concerned.  V  Etlran#t, 

Mercury,  though  employed  on  a  quite  contrary 
errand,  owns  It  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo.  Dryd. 

Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal  picking, 
Your  hint*  that  Stella  la  no  chicken  ; 
Your  innuendoes,  when  you  tell  us 
That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellow*.  Sunfl. 

I'mmuint.*  adj.  [innuent,  Latin,  from 
ittfuto.]  Significant. 

He  may  apply  bis  mind  to  heraldry,  antiquity, 
imni  impre-Mes,  emblems. 

Jhaism,  Anat.  of  Met  p.  282. 

iNNL'MXRABl'LITY.*  n.  $.  [from  innu- 
merable s  Fr.  innunterabilittV]  State  or 
quality  of  being  innumerable. 

He  rejected  Ibis  innumeraiitity  of  causes. 

Fetherby,  Alhcvm.  (1622,)  p.  317. 

INNU'MERABLE.  adj.  [innumerable,  Fr. 
innumerabilit,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  counted 
for  multitude. 

You  hare  tent  i«»nwi  iitfc,  substance 
To  furnish  Roroe,  and  to  prepare  the  way* 
You  have  for  dignities.    Saalrrpeare,  lien.  rill. 
Cow  aw,  ye  pines, 
i!  with  innumerable  bouKliH, 

1 1  may  never  tee  them  more. 

Mdtan,  P.  L. 
■  of  an  equal  length,  one 
(  be  lougtt  than  liio  other  b>  mimei-roAA:  purti. 


INOBSE'IlVABLE.*««y.  [inobtervabUi*, 
Lat.]  Unobtervable. 

Bullokar,  and  Cocieram. 

iNOBSK'HVANCE.t  n.  #.  [inobietxanlia, 
Lat.]  Want  of  observance  ;  disobe- 
dience ;  heedlessness  j  negligence;  die- 
regard. 

lite  breach  and  inettrrtxmet  of  certain  whole- 
some and  politick  law*.  Baton,  Charge,  $c  p.  1 6. 

A  dull  and  stupid  uuerrrwinrf  of  surh  example! 
of  divine  juttice  —  ttanda  often  arraigned  in  Scrip • 
ture  aa  a  very  great  aa.  Sjnmter  on  Prod.  p.  876. 

Sluggishness,  and  inoaiernmcrt  of  God's  sea- 
sons  and  opportunities.  Hammond.  Wartt,  iv. 574. 
Infidelity  doth  commonly  proceed  from  ncg- 


Innv'mbrableness.*    n.  $.  [from  <»nu- 
merabU.]    Innumerability.  Sherwood. 
Innumerably,  adv.  [from  innionmiAtV.] 

Without  number. 
iNirtr'MBROua.t  adj.   [innumerus,  Latin.] 
Too  many  to  be  counted. 

'Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  so  roe  little  cheering. 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  mnumennu  boughs. 

Milton,  Comut. 
Innumcraut  mischiefs  then  to  mischiefs  adds. 

Afore,  Sang  of  the  aaul  Ul.  iv.  32. 
Keep  back  those  imumervu)  concupiscences, 
and  corrupt  imaginations  violently  suete*vliu„' 
.  seh  other.  Sjaritmol  Conflict,  P.  ii.  p.  58.  (1651.) 

1  take  the  wood. 
And,  in  thick  shelter  of  inuumerow  bouglu, 
Knjoy  tlie  comfort  gende  sleep  allows. 

Pope,  Odyn. 

1  NOBE'DI  ENC  E.«   n.  t.  Tin-obedience, 
French;  inobedieniic,  Lat.]  Diaobc- 
dience. 
Inoiediemct  to  this  call  of  Christ. 

Bp.  BedeU,  Serm.  {163-1.)  p.  81. 

InoBE'piKNT.f  adj.  [inobedieut,  Fr.  in- 
obedient,  Lat.]  Disobedient.  Formerly 
used  as  a  substantive.  "  Examples  bowe 
mortal!  synnc  maketh  the  synners  inobe- 
dyentet  to  have  many  paynes  and  do- 
lourea  within  the  fyre  of  hell."  12mo. 
bl.  I.  without  date. 


en  Ike  Creed. 

Inobserva'tion.*  Ji.  *.  [inobserxatui,  Lat. 
lit  and  observation.]  Want  of  observation. 

These  writers  are  in  all  this  guDty  of  the  most 
shameful  inattervation. 

Skudrfard  an  tie  Creation,  p.  118. 

To  INO'CULATE.  v.  n.  [inoculo,  in  and 
oculut,  Lat.]  To  propagate  any  plant, 
by  inserting  it*  bud  into  another  stock  ; 
to  practice  inoculation.  See  Inocu- 
lation. 

Nor  arc  the  ways  alike  in  all 
I  low  to  engraft*,  bow  to  inoculate.       May,  Tvi. 

Now  »  the  season  for  the  budding  of  the 
orangswtree  :  ptacufcu*  therefore  at  UV  commence 
nent  of  this  mouth.  Eieiyn. 

But  various  an  the  ways  to  change  the  slate, 
To  plant,  to  bud,  to  graft,  to  a 
To  Ino'culate 'f  v.  a. 

1.  To  yield  a  bud  to  another  stock. 

Virtue  cannot  an  raecWaie  our  old  stock,  but 
we  shall  relish  of  it.  Stnkapmre,  Hamlet. 

Oh,  for  th.u  Palatine  vine,  late  Inoculated  witl 
a  precious  bud  of  our  royal  stem ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Serm.  Pert*,  ii.  268. 

The  end  of  love  is  to  hare  two 
In  will,  and  in  aSeetioti,  Out  the 
Be  first  maoVoted,  not  the  bodies. 

B.  tAnuen,  AVs»  Inn. 

Thy  stock  is  too  much  out  of  date. 
For  tender  plants  to  imocviott.  CtearetamL 

2.  To  infect  with  the  small  pox  by  inocu 
lation.    See  the  second  sense  of  In 

OCULATION. 

The  child  once  burnt  dreads  the  Are ;  be  run* 
away  from  the  surgeon  by  whom  be  was  in- 
ocnialed.  Had. 
Ikocula'tion-T  B.  a.  [inoculatio,  Lat,  from 
inoculate.] 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  the  eye  of  a  bud 
into  another  stock. 

Inoculation  is  practised  upon  all  sorts 
of  stonefruit,  and  upon  oranges  and  jas- 
mines. Chuse  a  smooth  part  of  the  stock ; 
then  with  your  knife  make  a  horizontal 
cut  across  the  rind  of  the  stock,  and  from 
the  middle  of  that  cut  make  a  slit  down- 
wards, about  two  inches  in  length  in 
the  form  of  a  T ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
cut  too  deep,  lest  you  wound  the  stock  ; 
then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the 
bud,  leaving  the  foot-stalk  remaining, 
make  a  cross  cut  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  eye,  and  with  your  knife  slit 
off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to  it. 
This  donei  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with 
the  bud,  observing  whether  the  eye  of 
the  bud  be  left  to  it  or  not ;  for  all  these 
bud*  which  lose  their  eyes  in  stripping, 


are  good  for  nothing  :  then  raining  the 
bark  of  the  stock,  thrust  the  bud  there- 
in, placing  it  smooth  between  the  rind 
and  the  wood  of  the  stock ;  and  so 
having  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the 
stock,  tie  them  closely  round,  taking 
care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the 
bud.  Milter. 

In  the  stem  of  Elaiana  they  all  met  and  came 
to  be  ingrafted  all  upon  one  stock,  moat  of  them 
by  inoculation.  I/.itrll. 
1.  The  practice  of  transplanting  the  small- 
pox, t>y  infusion  of  the  matter  from 
ripened  pustules  into  the  veins  of  the 
uninfected,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a 
milder  sort  than  what  frequently  comes 
by  infection.  Quincy. 


is  evident,  by  inoculation,  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  the  matter,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
pr*wluoeth  the  disease.  Ariyutknot. 

Ino'coxator.  tt.  «.  [from  inoculate.] 

1.  One  that  practises  the  inoculation  of 
trees. 

2.  One  who  propagates  the  small-pox  by 
inoculation. 

Had  John  a  Oaddesden  been  now  living,  be 
would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  mocWeier*. 

Friend,  Hut.  of  Phgtidc. 
To  Ino'diate.*  v.  a.  [in  and  odious.']  To 
make*hateful.  This  word  I  believed  to 
liave  been  peculiar  to  Dr.  South  ;  but  a 
learned  friend  assure*  me  that  bishop 
Andrewes  uses  it,  though  his  reference 
to  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  has 
been  mislaid.   It  is  certainly  a  very  ex- 


He  inflict,  them  calamities]  — portlv  to  give 
the  world  fresh  demonstrations  of  his  baited  of 
sin,  and  partly  to  modioli:  and  imhitter  sin  to  the 
chastised  sinner.  Santa,  Serm.  vi.  224. 

The  ancienter  members  of  her  commonion, 
who  have  all  along  owned  and  contended  for 
a  strict  conformity  to  her  rales  and  sanctions,  as 
the  surest  course  to  establish  her,  have  been  of 
late  represented,  or  rather  retwobated,  under  the 
w<*1t.itif>£  character  at'  hj^h  churchmen. 

Soutti,  Dcdnattm  t$  WrtA4u.'<i^(  JfVn*. 

INO'DORATE.  adj.    [it,  and  odoratut, 
Lat]   Having  no  scent. 

Whites  are  more  inodorate  than  Bowers  of  the 
same  kind  coloured.  ilenm.  Sat.  Hit. 

Ino'dorous.  adj.  Unodorus,  Lat.]  Want- 
ing scent ;  not  affecting  the  i 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  visco 
insipid,  meoVretti  liquor.  ArtuUmo 

INOFFE  NSIVE.T  adj.  [it,  and  offensive.] 
Giving  no  scandal ; 
vocation. 
A  stranger,  inafrntwe,  unproroking.  1 
However  maffenawa  we  may  be  in  other  parts 
of  our  conduct,  if  we  are  found  wanting  in  thi« 
trial  of  our  love,  we  thall  he  disowned  by  God  at 
traitors.  Hsrgm 

Giving  no  uneasineas  ;  causing  no  ter- 
rour. 

at  any  thins;, 

-Mi.it  be  used,  till  it  be  grown  h^rrsraew 
them.  Lade. 

i.  Harmless;  hurtleas;  innocent. 

The  dervU,  and  other  aentoont  or  enthusiasticks, 
being  in  the  croud,  express  their  seal  by  tumiun 
round  so  long  together,  and  with  such  swiiiiusa, 
as  will  hardly  be  credited,  which  by  custom  is 
made  mnffenuye.      Sir  T.  Herttrt,  Tra*.  p.  326. 

f.l. 


1.  Giving  no  scandal;    giving  no  pro- 
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With  whate'sr  gall  tbou  Mtt'ct  thyself  to  write, 

Thy  inoffensive  MUrcs  never  hire,  /h-ydm. 

Hark,  bow  tli*  cannon,  rru^buire  sow, 
Gives  signs  of  gratulstioo.  PAi/t/u. 
4.  Unembarrassed;  without  (top  or  ob- 
struction.   A  Latin  mode  of  speech. 

From  hence  »  pawsge  broad. 
Smooth.  raiT,  ino^hujir,  down  to  hell. 

Jfift..,  P.  X. 

So  have  I  wen  s  river  gently  glide, 
]n  a  smooth  course,  .ui'l  inoffauite  tide ; 
But  if  wiib  dam*  its  current  wa  restrain, 
It  bear,  down  all,  and  foams  along  tlx  plain. 

,  OM. 


lHOPPB'iestv*LT.t  adv.  [from  inoffensive.] 
Without  appearance  of  harm ;  without 


she  [  Poetry]  a  mora  unworthy 
Trustee**,'  I  think  (he  mig!il  be  im;jfens)reiy  served 
with  tba  broken  nnw  of  our  twain  o'clock 
hours,  which  homely  tarries  aha  only  claimed  awl 
{bund  of  me,  for  that  short  while  or  my  attendance. 

Bp.  Hall,  Patteeript  la  ail  Satirrt. 
Ha  bad  many  that  lived  m.jfrnjinely  under  bis 
nment. 


Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trae.  p.  263. 
To  live  lovingly,  quietly,  maffauntty. 

htkton,  Ttxrodumlen. 
He  would  not  .pax*  to  give  acasoiisb;e  reproof, 
and   wholesome  advice   when  he  saw  occasion. 

I  nmt  knew  any  that  would  do  it  so  freely,  and 
that  knew  bow  to  manage  that  freedom  of  ipescfa 
so  inoffenehely.  Bp.  IJoyd,  Serm.  p.  SO. 

Hat  Israelites  hail  hitherto  lived  mojftniivcly 
among  them.  Patrick  m  Gen.  xxxiv.  Si. 

This  vulgar  tar— appears  to  be  an  excellent 


coMainiag  the  virtues  of  w»i  other  hal- 
,  which  it  easily  imparts  to  water,  and  by  that 
means  readily  and  inoffensively  insinuates  them 
into  the  habit  of  the  body. 

Bp.  Berkley,  Shit,  {  10. 

IxorFB'N8iVBHK«s.t  [from  inoffensive.] 
Harmlcsstifst ;  freedom  from  appear- 
ance of  harm. 

What  it  the  ground  of  this  their  pretended  in- 
offemtceneut  Bp.  floB,  Rem.  p.  139. 

lN0FFI'CI0US.t  adj.  jinqffiaosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  civil ;  not  attentive  to  the  accom- 
modation of  other*.  Thi»  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  the  word,  without  an  ex- 
ample ;  against  which  Mr.  Mason  hat 
protested,  insisting  that  the  word  will 
not  bear  such  an  interpretation,  but  that 
it  is  a  Latinism,  as  in  the  following 
passage  from  Den  Jonson,  having  the 
sense  of  "  unfit  for  any  office"  But 
he  has  heedlessly  blamed  the  great 
lexicographer ;  and  the  Latin  inoffi- 
cionit  is  unkind,  undtttifid ;  and  such  is 
the  meaning  in  the  verses  that  follow. 
The  river  is  upbraided  for  being  wanting 
in  dutiful  or  civil  attention. 

Up,  thou  tame  river,  wake : 
And  from  thy  liquid  limbs  this  slumber  shake : 
Tbou  drown'st  thyself  in  tnoffleiau,  sleep. 

ft,  a/aTRlDK*  Jt'tirf  '~"f~ tftf  Atn.z  i  £,f\l?Ttatnn\mt. 

2.  Applied  by  civilians  to  that  will,  in 
which  they  are  omitted,  or  but  slightly 

J  for,  who  ought  chiefly  to  be 
BuUokar. 

Inopkra'tiom.*  n.  *.  [from  operation.'] 
Production  of  effects ;  agency ;  in- 
fluence. 

Here  is  not  a  cold  and  feeble  prevention,  but 
an  effectual  imi/vra/uni,  yea,  a  powerful  creation. 

Bp.  //oil,  Hon.  of  lie  Starr.  Clergy,  p.  74, 

A  true  temper  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  estate 
of  the  soul  upon  good  grounds  can  never  be  au 


tained  sritboul  the  uuasrrtu'io*  of  Out  Holy  Spirit, 
from  Mlkom  every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect 
giving,  proeeadeth.  Bp.  Halt,  of  Content  otion,  S  85. 
Ino'pinatr.  adj.  [inopinatus,Lu,U;  inopini, 

Fr.]   Not  expected. 
INOPPORTU'NE.    adj.  [mopportunui, 

Lat.]   Unseasonable;  inconvenient. 
Inopportunely.*  adv.   [from  inoppor- 
tune.]   Unseasonably ;  inconveniently. 

That  holy  exercise  may  not  be  dona  inej'f*>r- 
tuntly.  Donne,  Lett,  to  Sir  H.  C.  Poems,  p.  969. 

You  have  taken  me,  said  be,  rather  inoppor- 
tunely Ukday. 

Dialogue*  on  the  Antusetnentt  of  Clergymen,  p.  80S. 

iNO'nniNACY.f  n.  s.  [from  inordinate.] 
Irregularity ;  disorder.    It  is  safer  to 
use  tnordinatiun. 
/i»rduiacy  and  immorality  of  mind. 

Ji/r.  Taylor.  Arlif.  llamUam.  p.  145- 
O  powerful  God,  on  those  of  us  who  are  yet 
uiuegenerale,  bestow  thy  restraining  grace,  which 
may  curb  and  stop  our  natural  merdinaeyl 

Hammond,  Works,  Iv,  6B3. 
They  become  very  sinful  by  the  excess,  which 
were  not  so  in  their  nature :  that  inorttmacy  sets 
tbem  in  opposition  to  (iod'a  dc^gnstion. 

Got.  of  tie  Tongue. 
INO'RDINATE.  adj.  [m  and  ordinatus, 
Lat. J    Irregular;  disorderly;  deviating 
from  right. 

Three  people  were  wisely  brought  to  allegiance; 
but  being  straight  left  unto  their  own  inordinate 
life,  they  (argot  what  before  they  ware  taught. 

.Vprrurr  on  Ireland. 

Thence  raise 
At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts ; 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  isuvmisaM  desires  , 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  iugeuderiug  pride. 

Uiltm,  P.  L. 

From  ineruWite  love  and  vain  Caw  comes  all 
unquictneu  of  spirit. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  In  Dent  ion. 

luo'nDinATiLY.y  adv.  [from  inordinate.'] 
Irregularly;  not  rightly. 

Which  eoiwtrayncd  lum  forcibly 
For  to  love  a  certaine  body, 
Above  all  other  tHoraUnatefy. 

HMton,  Poems,  p.  161. 

Neither  the  study  of  philosophy,  neither  rc- 
tucmbraunce  of  bis  dears  friend, — could  with- 
draw him  from  thai  unkinde  apjK-titc,  but  that  of 
force  be  must  love  inordinately  that  lady  whom 
bis  said  friend  liad  determined  to  marye. 

Sir  T.  Siyet,  Gov.  fol.  133.  b. 

si  a  m 


be  is  presently  diaquieted  in  himself.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Ixo'RDt*  ATKNKS3.f it. ».  [from  inordinate.] 
Want  of  regularity ;  intemperance  of 
any  kind. 

Out  of  pusillanimity  or  inardinaHnru  a  man 
prostitutes  himself  to  those  unworthy  conditions 
and  actions  of  aiuful  pleasure,  that  miabceeem  a 
roan,  a  Christian.  Bp.  Hall,  FoU  of  Pride. 

They  ere  pursued  with  inordmoieneu. 

Fdlkam,  Ret.  i.  0. 
Tlsose  good  things  which  we  abuse  to  sin  by 
the  mdt^sssUriscM  afoot  minds. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Arhf.  HanAtem-  p.  96. 

IxoRDijtA'TioN.t  n.  s.  [from  inordinate.] 
Irregularity ;  deviation  from  right. 
-nusbtnsvwWunofteal. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Srrru  p.  185. 
Schoolmen  and  rasuitfa,  having  too  much  phi. 
lowphy  to  clear  a  lie  from  that  intrintick  mar- 


Whether  it  be  orgsnicsl  or  irurrganienl. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  96. 
Many  of  these  mushroom  sects  are  like  those 
imrr^onicnt  creatures  bred   upon  the  banks  ot 
Nilus,  which  perahed  quickly,  after  they  were 
bred,  for  want  of  fit  organs. 

Bp.  Bmrnhnlt,  Senium  Guarded,  p.  334. 
We  come  to  the  lowest  and  the  mo»t  inorganicm! 
parts  of  matter.  Lockz. 
To  INO'SCULATE.  v.  n.  [in  and  w- 
eulum,  Latin.]    To  unite  by  opposition 
or  contact. 

This  fifth  rnnjjigarion  of  r.erves  i^  branched  by 
inonnUalin$  wilh  nerves.  Drrham,  pkytiio-neol. 

To  I»o'sculate.«  v.  a.    To  insert ;  to 
join  in  or  among. 

It  is  an  opinion,  received  by  many,  that  the 
sap  circulates  in  plants  aa  the  blood  In  animals  -. 
that  it  ascends  through  capillary  artertea  in  tl>c 
trunk,  into  which  are  iwteutattrd  other  vessels 
of  the  bark  answering  to  veins. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Sirit,  f  34. 

IsosccrLA'TiON.f  n.t.  [from  inosculate.] 
Union  by  conjunction  of  the 
ities. 

tatknu  of  all  the  several  .on*  of  vessels  may  easily 
be  detected  by  glasses.  Airy. 

The  grand"  junction  is  an  iaasrutrnea  of  the 
grand  trunk.  Burke  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Pnqumt.  n.  *.  [enqutste,  Fr.;  inquitilio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Judicial  enquiry  or  examination. 

Whet  confusion  of  face  dull  we  be  under, 
when  that  grand  inane*!  begins ;  when  an  account 
of  our  opporttiniu.-*  of  doing  good,  and  a  particu- 
lar of  our  use  or  misuse  of  than,  it  given  in  ? 


n  ;  ana  as  mey  oring  in  ineir  ver- 
so judgement   panes:   for  the 
;  saith,  the  jury  finds  the  fact 
;  then  is  the  law  thus,  and  ao  we 


of  it,  held  that  a  lie  wa*  absolutely 
and  universally  sinful.  South. 

iNORGA'KICAL.f  adj.  [m  and  organical.] 
Void  of  organs  or  instrumental  parts. 


2.  [In  law.]  The  inquest  of  jurors,  or  by 
jury,  is  the  most  usual  trial  of  all  causes, 
both  civil  and  criminal ;  for  in  civil 
causes,  after  proof  is  made  on  either 
side,  so  much  as  each  part  thinks  good 
for  himself,  if  the  doubt  be  in  the  fact, 
it  is  referred  to  the  discretion  of  twelve 
indifferent  men,  impanelled  by  the 
sheriff ;  and  as  they  bring  in  their  ver- 
dict 

judge 
thus; 

judge.  Coxuel. 
S.  Enquiry;  search;  study. 

This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  nsfveal  tluu 
the  soul  must  make  after  aciesec.  &>ijs  . 

To  INQUI'ET.*  t>.  a.  [old  Fr.  iito^ifiVr.] 
To  disquiet ;  to  trouble ;  to  disturb. 

Conscience  confounded  the  reason,  it  croketh 
the  trill,  and  cnyuytu-ik  the  soulc. 

Bp.  Fisher,  Fa.  11, 12. 

Ikqui  et a'tiom.*  n.  t,  [from  To  inquiel.] 
Disturbance;  annoyance.  Obsolete. 

Hour  many  scmcly  i>er*oua£es,  br  outrage  in 

riot,  gamiogc,  and  excesae  of  apparayle,  be  en- 
daced  to  tbeft*  and  rrjbbery,  and  sometime  to 
murder;  to  the  iiupe&etim  of  good  men,  and 
Anally  to  their  owns  destruction. 

Sir  T.  Slyot,  Get.  fol.  106.  b. 

Inqui'btvdb.  «.  *.  {inquietude,  Fr.;  iit- 
quietudo,  inquietas,  Lat.]  Disturbed 
state;  want  of  quiet;  attack  on  the 
quiet. 

Having  had  such  eiperienrc  of  lu's  fidelity  and 
observance  nbrorul,  lie  found  himself  engaged  in 
honour  to  support  him  at  home  from  aiy  farther 
inquietude.  Wtftart . 

Iron,  tliat  has  stood  long  in  a  i 
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•here  it  my  have  ■  tree  molality,  will  bewray  a 
kiail  of  inquietude  and  ducootortrocnt  till  it  attain 
the  former  position.  Wntlan. 

The  youthful  hero,  with  rvf  tinting  light, 
Hone  uihxh  from  tha  tv/uietuikt  of  nigh*. 

To  I'NQUINATE.  v.  a.  [wy^,°tSu] 
To  pollute  ;  to  corrupt. 

An  old  opinion  it  wu,  that  the  ibis  fWi\i 
upon  serpents,  that  venomous  food  so  inquinnted 
ihrir  oral  conceptions,  that  they  sometime*  came 
forth  in  terpentine  shapes.  Brown. 
InqUINA'tioN.T  n.  I.  [inquinatio,  Lat.  ; 
inguinale."]     Corruption ;  pollu- 


Tbeir  causes  and  axioms  are  to  full  of  imagtn- 
atkin,  ami  so  infected  with  tlw  old  received  theories 
aa  they  aie  mere  mftunafioui  of  experience,  and 
concoct  it  nut.  Bacon. 

Tha  middle  action,  which  produceth  such  im- 
perfect  bodiea,  is  (illy  called  by  aocne  of  the  ancient* 
ueaiivifieii,  or  inooocoction,  which  ia  a  kind  of 
putrefaction.  Bucon. 

An  exemption  from  tha  ataim  and  inftiinatiom 
of  youth.'    If.  Monologue,  Dev.  Ess.  P.  i.  Fref. 

iNdui'RABLE.f  adj.  [from  inquire."]  Of 
which  inquisition  or  inquest  may  be 


many  more  thing*  inquirtikle  by  you. 

tiaam,  Charge,  $c.  p.  19. 
The  aeeood  thing  me  uimaw,  is,  who  it  waa  that 
brought  him  forth ;  and  that  waa  Jehobda,  the 
prieit.  Turner,  Sen*.  (1661,)  p.  3. 

To  INQUI'RE.  ti.  n.  [enquirer,  Fr.;  in- 

quiro,  Lai.] 
1.  To  ask  questions ;  to  make  search ;  to 

exert  curiosity  on  any  occasion :  with 

of  before  the  person  asked. 

You  hare  oft  inqw'i 
,\flcr  the  slieplx-rtl  that  cumplain'd  of  love. 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  mew*  at  bar 
mouth.  Gen.  xxiv.  57. 

Herod  —  inquired  of  th«m  diligently. 

St.  Mall.  ii.  7. 

They  began  to  fefsnVe  among  themselves,  which 
thorn  it  w*<  that  should  do  the 


i  thU  thing. 

St.  Luke,  «ii.  83. 
He  tent  Ibdoram  to  king  David,  to  inquire 
tf  his  welfare.  I  Chnn.  xeiii.  10. 

It  it  a  subject  of  a  eery  noble  inquiry,  to  atoinre 
of  the  mora  subtile  perceptions ;  for  it  is  another 
key  to  open  nature,  as  wall  a*  the  bouse. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hut. 
2.  It  is  used  with  into  when  something  is 
already  imperfectly  known. 

It  nssy  daaene  our  beat  skill  to  inrucre  into 
those  ruin,  by  which  we  ra«)  guide  our  judge- 
ment. South. 

The  step-dame  poison  for  the  son  prepare* ; 
The  eon  uujuira  into  his  father's  years.  Dryden. 
9.  Sometimes  with  of. 

Under  their  grslrfnt  fch&de  .l^neas  sal  ; 
Hit  left  young  Falliw  kept,  tx'd  to  bis  aide, 
And  oft  ./  wlnda  taeviVa,  end  of  the  tide. 

Dryden,  jEn. 

*.  With  after  when  something  u  lost  or 
missing;  in  which  case  for  is  likewise 


Impart  for  one  Saul  of  Tarsus.     Jell,  ix.  II. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  a  guide  that  will  mis- 
lead them,  than  In-  tiist  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed 
on  to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  Locke. 

5.  With  about,  when  fuller  intelligence  is 
desired. 

To  those  who  inquired  ahout  me,  my  lover  would 
answer,  that  L  was  an  old  dependent  upon  his 
fiunily.  Sutft. 

6.  To  make 
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Aivf.il  Hliadnmruiirsifs  rules  the  state  s 
lie  l.i-jr*  nnd  judges  each  committed  crime, 
Ennuiret  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

Itryden,  .En. 

To  Ixqui're.  v.  a. 

1.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  out :  as,  he  in- 
quired the  way, 

2.  To  call ;  to  rut 

Canute  had  his  portion  from  the  rest. 
The  which  he  call'd  Canutium,  for  hit  hire, 
Now  Cantium,  which  Kent  we  coiorounlj  injure. 

S)vnser,  F.  Q. 

3.  It  is  now  more  commonly  written  en- 
quire. 

In«ui're>jt.*  adj.  \inquirens,  Lat]  In- 
quiring into ;  wishing  to  know. 

Delia's  eye. 
As  in  a  garden,  roses,  of  hues  alone 
InquirenJ,  curious.        ShenUone,  Econtrm.  V.  'J. 

Inciui'rer.  «.  i.  [from  inquire.] 
1.  Searcher;  examiner;  one  curious  and 
inquisitive. 

What  satisfaction  may  be  obtained  from  those 
violent  dispute**,  and  eager  inquirers  into  what 
day  of  the  monui  the  world  began  ? 

Brou  n,  rVj.  Err. 
What's  good  doth  open  to  the  inyuirvrs  stand. 
And  itself  oficr*  to  the  accepting  hand.  Denham. 

Superficial  inquirers  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  parts  of  matter  are  united  by 
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This  is  a 


r  ligaments. 
Gumvitte,  Sce/rsis. 
only  of  inquirer*,  not  dis. 
"    i  nor  deny,  but  examine. 

Lode. 

inquirert  by  their  glasses  find. 
That  every  insect  of  each  different  kind, 
In  its  own  egg,  cheer  "d  by  the  solar  rays, 
Orgsns  involv'd 


Late  i 


2.  One  who  interrogates ;  one  who  ques- 
tions. 

Ixqlm'ry.  n.  t.  [from  iWittr*.] 

1.  Interrogation ;  search  by  question. 

The  men  which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  hsd 
made  inquiry  for  Simon's  house,  and  stood  before 
the  gate.  Acts,  X.  17, 

2.  Examination ;  search. 

This  exactness  is  absolutely  necessary  in  in- 
yutrtrs  after  phihiaophical  knowledge,  and  in  con- 
troversies about  truth.  Locke. 

As  to  the  inquiry  about  liberty,  I  think  the 
question  is  not  proper,  whether  the  will  be  free, 
but  whether  a  man  be  free  ?  Locke. 

I  have  been  L-ngagcd  in  pbj.ie.i]  t/t  fairies. 

Locke. 

It  is  s  real  inquiry,  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
bird,  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of 
it  more  complete.  Locke;. 

Judgement  or  opinion,  in  a  remoter  sense,  may 
be  called  invention :  as  when  a  judge  or  a  physician 
makes  an  exact  inquiry  into  any  cause. 

Crew,  Com.  Sacra. 

iNQUisi'nox.t      *•  [inquitition,  Ft.  in- 

quiiilio,  Lat.] 
1.  Judicial  inquiry. 

When  he  mskelh  inquisition  for  blood,  he  re- 
membered) them  :  he  forgettetb  not  the  cry  of  tile 
humble.  /V  it.  12. 

When  tnavtairiim  was  made  of  the  matter,  it 
was  found  out.  £dh.  ii.  S3 


With  much  severity,  and  strict  inqu 
punished  the  adbcreots  and  aiders  of  tlic  late  re- 
bels. Baron,  Hen.  I'll. 

Though  it  may  be  impcmilde  to  recollect  every 
failing,  yet  you  are  so  far  to  exercise  an  inqui'itijn 
upon  yourself,  as,  by  observing  lesser  particulars, 
you  may  the  better  discover  what  the  corruption 
of  your  nature  sways  you  to.  B]>.  Taylor. 

By  your  good  leave. 
These  men  will  be  your  udges ;  we 
17 


The  iaeauuum  of  their  raillery 
On  our  condition. 

2.  Examination ;  discussion. 

We  were  willing  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent 
of  an  exact  inqutttlian.  Bacm,  jVot.  /fur. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  discreet  and  wise  patient  not 
to  leave  Ulit  inqviatum  only  to  die  physician. 

Eotkervy,  Atieom.  p.  S3-4. 
d  collation  of  several  means. 
Smith  on  (Hd  Are,  p.  J7. 

[In  law.]  A  manner  of  proceeding  in 
matters  criminal,  by  the  office  of  the 
judge.  Cowel. 
+.  The  court  established  in  some  countries 
subject  to  the  pope  for  the  detection  of 
heresy. 

Now  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  tortures,  ft  is 
impossible  to  forget  that  depth  of  Satan,  tlie  ris- 
q uiution  ;  for  Sojanicat  it  is  by  the  coujiutction  of 
three  qualities  ;  indefatigable  diligence,  profound 
tubtilly,  and  inhuman  cruelty. 

Trup^  VojKry  Stated,  'c.  P.  ii.  {  12. 

I>Ulitsi'TlosAl_*  adj.  [from  in^KKi/ior,.] 
Busy  in  inquiry. 

By  tlspse  and  other  means,  no  less  [ 
inowrtlionat,  popery  has  found  out  tlte  art  i 
ing  men  miserable  in  spite  of  their  sense*. 

Sterne,  Serm.  xixrii. 

INQUISITIVE,  adj.  {inquuitui,  Lat.] 
Curious  ;  busy  in  search  ;  active  to  pry 
into  any  thing  :  with  about,  after,  into, 
or  of,  and  sometimes  to. 

My  boy  at  eighteen  years  became  iaotuntttr 
After  his  bnulwr.  Shaklfi.  Cven.  cf  Err. 

Hits  idleness,  together  with  foar  of  imminent 
mischiefs,  liavc  been  the  cause  tliat  the  Irish  were 
ever  tile  most  iootiin/ter  people  after  news  of  any 
nation  in  Um>  world.  Doiiei. 

He  Is  not  inquisitive  into  the  reasonableness  of 
indifferent  and  innocent  commands. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  af  Unng  Holy. 
It  can  be  no  duty  to  write  Ids  heart  upon  hia 
forehead,  and  to  give  all  the  in^Hinfire  and  ma- 
licious world  a  survey  of  those  thoughts,  which  is 
the  prerogative  of  God  only  to  know.  South. 

His  old  shaking  sire, 
Inquisitive  of  fights,  still  longs  in  vain 
To  find  him  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 

/rryden.Jue. 
Then  what  the  Gallirk  arms  will  do, 
Art  ans.ioiu.1y  inquitilive  to  know.  Vryden. 

A  Dutch  ambassadour,  entertaining  the  king 
of  Stum  with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which 
he  was  tnewurVise  nfler,  told  him  that  tbe  water 
would,  in  cold  weather,  be  so  bard  that  men 
walked  upon  it.  Locke. 

Tbe  wliole  neighbourhood  grew  iaeuitttiee  after 
my  name  and  character.  Additon,  Sj*eci. 

A  wise  man  is  not  nu/auuiw  aftostf  things  iro- 
pirtiiiesit.  Broome. 
They  cannot  bear  with  the  impertinent  ques- 
of  a  young  mquuuioc  and  sprightly  genfus. 

tTottt  on  the  Mind. 


iNQCl'siTlVELY.f  adv.  [from  inquisitive.] 
With  curiosity ;  with  narrow  scrutiny. 

If  at  any  time  I  seem  to  study  you  more  ws. 
quitUiitely,  it  is  for  no  other  end  but  to  know  bow 
to  present  you  to  Cod  in  my  prayers,  and  what 
to  ask  of  I  liin  fur  you. 

Donne,  Istl.  to  Sir  If.  G.  IWmi,  p.  269. 

Inuui'sitivf.sf.ss.  n.$.  [from  inquisitive.] 
Curiosity  ;  diligence  to  pry  into  things 
hidden. 

Though  he  tlxwght  11171111  iuienrn  an  uncomely 
guest,  he  could  nut  but  nsk  who  she  was.  Sidney. 

Heights  tliol  scorn  our  prospect,  and  depUn 
in  which  reason  will  never  touch  tbe  bottom,  yet 
surely  the  pleasure  arising  from  lience  is 
for  as  much  as  tbe 
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and 

i  for  il  to  take  iu  full  scope* 
•ad  range  in.  South,  Serm. 

Providence,  delivering  grunt  conclusions  to  us, 
I  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  inot.uilixnr-si 
by  wtuch  thing. 


Curiosity  in  cbildrcn  nature  has  provided,  to 
remove  that  ifi"niinLncc  they  were  bom  with;  which, 
without  Uiis  busy  mjwuumttu,  will  make  them 
dull.  Locke. 

iNum'siTOR-t  »•  *•  [inquisitor,  Latin ;  in- 
qvisitettr,  Frenclt.] 

1.  One  who  examines  judicially. 

In  tiiese  particulars  I  have  played  myself  the 
irujv'wl  -r,  sud^  find  nothing  contrary  to  religion 

*  Minus,  the  strict  m.jut«ter,  epptmrs. 

And  Uvea  and  crimes  witli  his  assessors  bears. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  is  too  curious  and  inquisitive. 

InouiiHoet  are  tatlers.       £Wfaans,  AV*.  il.  31. 

3.  An  officer  in  the  popish  courts  of  in- 
quisition. 

The  uteuutton  in  Spain  charged  nil  honest  wo- 


tfxjetlit 

before  them.  Folk*  agmnst  Allen,  (1546,)  p.  Hi. 
Ivqiiisito'riai..*  adj.  [from  inquisitor.'] 
With  the  severity  of  an  inquisitor.  See 
Ikuuisitorious. 


Jtrtkd. 

Ixouisito'rious.*  adj.  [from  inquisitor.] 
With  the  prying  severity  of  an  inqui- 
sitor.  We  now  say  inquisitorial. 

Under  whose  ineiiiitioribsui  and  tyrannical  dun. 
eery,  no  free  and  splendid  srit  can  ever  nourish. 

MiUm,  Stat.  a/Ch.  Gov.  B.2. 

To  Inba'jl.  v.  a.  [in  and  nil.}  To  in- 
close within  rails. 

In  thing)  indifferent,  what  the  whole  church 
doth  Ihnil:  convenient  for  the  whole,  the  some  if 
ant  part  do  wilfully  violate,  it  may  be  reformed 
and  Mraifeii  again,  by  that  general  authority  where, 
unto  each  particular  is  subject.  //outer. 

Where  fam'd  St.  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread, 
An  iwosf'd  column  nan  ha  lofty  bead ; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day, 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.  Gay. 

Inroad,  n.  s.  [in  and  road.}  Incursion; 
sudden  and  desultory  invasion. 

Many  hot  inroad* 
They  make  in  Italy.       _  ShnJtrp.  Ant.  and  Chop. 
From  Scotland  we  have  had  In  former  times 


of  this  kingdom. 

By  proof  we  feel 
Our  power  sufficient  to  disturb  bit  heaven. 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccessible  his  fatal  throne,  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  loss  of  Shrewsbury  exposed  alt  North 
Wales  lo  the  daily  utreedr  of  the  enemy. 

OaYrrufun. 
The  country  open  (ay  without  defence ; 
For  poets  frequent  innottt  there  hod  made. 

Dryden. 

I»SA'raTT.»  ».  t.  [in  and  safety.}  Want 
of  safety;  hazard;  insecurity. 

diog  the  insafety  and  danger  of  an 


i  the  blood  royal. 

Aossistm,  Frogm.  Regalia. 

I«ALH'BatTT.«  n.t.  [insalubrity  old  Fr.J 


INS 

I.vsa'kable.T  adj.  [insanable,  old  French ; 
intanabilis,  Latin.]  Incurable  ;  irreme- 
diable. Cocieram. 

INSA'NE.t  adj.  \insamis,  Latin.] 

1.  Mad. 

Am  most  men  perceive  the  fault*  of  otJwra  with- 
out being  twin  of  their  own,  u>  utianc  people 
eatil}  detect  the  n<m*en«;  of  other  madmen,  with- 
oot  being  able  to  cUacover.  or  even  to  be  made 
sVCitasible  of,  the  incorrect  aatociatioii*  of  tbeir  own 
Idea*.  I/a  Jam  »t%  Madneu  ana*  JJdanchnJut  ch.  via. 

2.  Making  mad. 

Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the 
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Imsa'mitt.*  n.  s.  [from  insane.]    Want  of 
sound  mind ;  madness. 
There  b  a  partial  insanity,  and  a  total  insanely. 

Hole. 

Speak  what  you  know  of  his  sanity  or  insanity 
of  mind. 

Counselor  Vemon,  in  the  5/rsTe  Trials,  (under  1741.) 
All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of 
insanity.  Johnton.  Ranctoi,  ch.  43. 

Collins,  who,  while  he  studied  to  live,  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  study,  titan  his 
life  nxi  lussilctl  by  more  dreuilful  cil-an-.itie*,  ilU- 
essc,  snd  insanity.  Johnson,  Life  of  Colons. 

Ihsa'fory.*  adj.  [in  and  sapor.}  Sec 
Sapor.    Tasteless;  wanting  flavour. 

However  ingratc  or  insapory  it  seems  at  first, 


To  make  us  more  sure  of  the  insalubrity  of  tfaia 
place.  Gregory,  Pottbum.  (1650,)  p.  S. 

Socrates  shews  til*  cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  a 
•  belHMjj  two  mountains  in  Armenia. 


Sr>  T.  Herbert,  Tra*.  p.  31 1. 

INSATIABLE-t  adj.  [insatiabilis,  Latin; 
insatiable,  French.]  Greedy  beyond 
measure ;  greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

The  sight  is  of  all  the  other  senses  the  most 
romprehcnuTc  and  huatiablt.  South,  Srrn.  x.  364. 
Insa'tiadlbnrss  f  n.  s.  [from  insatiable.] 
Greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

Bedh  pleasures  and  profits,  if  wsy  be  given  to 
them,  have  too  much  power  to  debauch  the  mind, 
and  to  work  it  to  a  kind  of  tiualiaMmc**- 

Bp.  Mall,  on  Contestation,  \  S3. 
Some  men's  hydropick  insatiabtenett  had  learned 
lo  thirst  the  more,  by  how  much  more  they  drank. 

Xing  Caorfrs. 

Imsa'tiably.  adv.  [from  insatiable.]  With 
greediness  not  to  be  appeased. 

They  were  extremely  ambitious,  and  insatiably 
covetous ;  and  therefore  no  impression,  from  ar- 
gument or  miracles,  could  reach  thorn.  South. 

Ixsa'tiate.  adj.  [insatiotus,  Lat.]  Greedy 
so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

My  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  msatiau  Edward.    ShoJaptart,  Rich.  III. 

Vain  war  with  heaven.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

Too  oft  has  pride, 
And  hellish  discord,  and  intatiatt  thirst 
Of  others  rights,  our  quiet  discompot'd.  PhiUiu. 

Ihsa'tiately.*  adv.  [from  insatiate.]  So 
greedily  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

He  [Mahomet]  was  so  intntintely  libidinous, 
that  he  is  not  ashamed  to  countenance  his  inenn- 
ttaeocy  by  a  law.     Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tnv.  p.  321. 

I«sati'ety.»  n.s.  [in  and  satiety.]  Io- 
satiablcncss ;  an  elegant  word. 

A  confirmation  of  this  insntiety,  and  eonse- 
quendy  unpruboihlencss  by  a  cause  thereof: 
*4  When  ^ood*  increnw,  tlicv  arc  inrrrawj  that 
eat  them."       Granger  on  fairs.  ( 1 621 ),  p.  1 23- 

Insatisfa'ction.  n.  i.  [in  and  satisfac- 
tion.] Want;  unsatisfied  state.  A  word 
not  in  use. 
It  is  a  profound  completion  in 


consider  of  the  emptiness  or  tnstilfi/hrtian  of  se- 
veral bodies,  and  of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others. 

Bacon,  Xal.  Hilt. 

lKSA'TUHABLE.f  adj.  [insaturabilis,  Lat.] 
Not  to  be  glutted  ;  not  to  be  filled. 

Cocker  am. 

Enemies  to  all  dignity,  whose  hatred  is  iruatu- 
nhlc,  whose  malice  is  caukeml,  whose  itullgnntion 
is  implacnMe  against  this  settled  arid  prosperous 
estate  of  the  church. 

Tooker,  Fabr.  of  the  Church,  (1«04.)  p.  114. 

I'nsciknce.*  n.  s.  [iuscienee,  French.]  Ig- 
norance ;  unskilfulness ;  want  of  know- 
ledge. Cockeram  and  Cotgrave. 

To  Ixsco'nce.*  t>.  a.    See  To  Ekscokce. 

I  would  wish  you  to  retire,  and  foaroiMr  your- 
self in  your  study.  Bemm.  and  FL  Woman- HaUr. 

To  INSCRI'BE.  r.  a.  [inscribo,  Latin ; 
intaire,  French.] 

1.  To  write  on  any  thing.  It  is  generally 
applied  to  something  written  on  a  mo- 
nument, or  on  the  outside  of  something. 
It  is  therefore  more  frequently  used 
with  on  than  in. 

In  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  ego  £  res  meut 
Was  still  uucrift'd.  Sbatupeure,  Hen.  fill. 

Connatural  principles  arc  in  themselves  highly 
rvaujnftbJc,  and  deducible  by  a  ^rrong  proems  nf 
ratiocination  to  lac  most  true;  and  consequently 
the  high  eicrrise  of  ratiocination  might  evince 
their  truth,  though  there  were  no  such  originally 
inscribed  in  the  mind.       Hole,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Ye  weeping  loves  I  the  stream  with  myrtles  hide. 
And  with  your  golden  darts,  now  useless  grown, 
Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone.  l*ojx. 

2.  To  mark  any  thing  with  writing ;  as,  I 
inscribed  the  stone  with  my  name. 

9.  To  assign  to  a  patron  without  a  formal 
dedication. 

One  ode,  which  pleased  me  in  the  reading,  I 
lave  attempted  to  translate  in  Findarick  verse : 
'tis  that  which  is  trucruW  to  the  present  earl  of 
Rochester.  Vrydcn. 

i.  To  draw  a  figure  within  another. 

In  the  circle  uuctmV  a  square. 

AWi  to  Creech's  AtanUiut. 

Inscri'beii.*  ».  s.  [from  To  inscribe.]  One 
who  inscribes. 

I  should  then  hope  to  be  taught  from  such 
learning  and  knowledge  what  all  those  clcmtn- 
i.  ami  lineal  diagrams,  mean  lo  ci- 
lia* passed  by  unnoticed,  as 
rt  of  the  tnsrrater's  intention. 
fvumoti  on  stulif.  p.  48. 

Ikscri'ption.  ».  ..  [inscription,  Fr.  j'u. 
scriptio,  Lat.] 

1.  Something  written  or  engraved. 

This  avarice  of  praise  in  time  to  come, 
Tltoet  long  rwrrptnraj  crowded  on  the  tomb. 

Dryden. 

2.  Title. 

Joubertus  by  Use  same  title  ted  our  expect- 
n,  whereby  we  reaped  no  advantage,  il  answer* 
scarce  at  all  the  promise  of  the  Inicripthm. 

Brwn,  Futg.  Err. 

3.  [In  law.]  An  obligation  made  in  writ- 
ing, whereby  the  accuser  binds  himself 
to  undergo  the  same  punishment,  if  he 
shall  not  prove  the  crime  which  he  ob- 
jects to  the  party  accused,  in  his  ac- 
cusatory libel,  as  the  defendant  himself 
ought  to  suffer,  if  the  same  be  proved. 

Ayliffe,  Parergon. 

4.  Consignment  of  a  book  to  a  patron 
without  a  formal  C 
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lHscRi'PTivB.*a<#.[i'»wi>.'«*,  Lat.]  Bear- 
;  inscription. 

au  of  LittmtvTt. 


To  Ikscro'l.*  v.  a.   [from  scroll.]  To 
write  on  a  scroll. 
Your  answer  bad  not  been  mstroJfd. 

Snahpearc,  Merck,  of  Vrn. 

Isscrutabi'lity.*  n. s.  [from  inscrutable.'] 
Incapability  of  being  discovered,  or 
traced  out. 

His  theological  conceptions  were  always,  I  con- 
fess, to  me,  who  yet  affect  scene  insight  into  the 
human  character,  one  of  the  tiucruliuVi/ici  of  mys- 
tery. WakefitU,  Mem.  p.  190. 

INSCRUTABLE,  adj.  [inscrulabilis,  Lat. ; 
inscrutable,  Fr.]  Unsearchable ;  not  to 
be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or  study. 

A  jest  unseen,  rorcrst/csMr,  mvuiblc, 
As  a  wealher-cock  on  a  steeple.  Siakt/xare. 

This  king  bad  a  targe  heart,  ituemiali'-  fur  pood, 
and  was  wholly  bent  to  make  bi*  kingdom  and 
people  happy. 

O  bow  nucnttaitt  I  his  equity 
Twin*  with  his  p 

Hereunto  tiny 
of  life,  the  great  deterroinator  of  virginity,  concep- 
tion, fertility,  and  the  iiucrutaUe  infirmities  of 
the  whole  body.  Brown. 

We  should  contemplate  reverently  the  works  of 
nature  and  grace,  the  intcrulaUt  way*  of  Pro- 
vidence,  and  all  the  wonderful  methods  of  God's 
dealing  with  men.  Atlertury. 

Inscrutably.*  adv.  [from  inscrutable.] 

So  as  not  to  be  traced  out. 
To  IMSCU'LP.f  v.  a.  [insculpo,  Lat.]  To 
engrave;  to  cut.  Snakspeare  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  to  carve  in  relief,  Mr. 
Douce  observes ;  and  might  have  caught 
the  word  from  the  casket  story  in  the  Getta 
Romanorunt,  where  it  is  rightly  used. 

"Die  third  vessel  was  made  of  lead,  and  there- 
upon was  imxulj*  this  poesy.  Tmnd.  of  Gat.  Ron. 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 
Stamped  in  gold;  but  that's  intevtp'd upon. 

Shatnmrr,  Merca.  of  Fen. 

Ixsc'ut-PTioir.*  u.  *.  [insculptus,  Lat. J  In- 
scription.   Not  in  use. 

What  is  it  to  have 
A  nattering,  false,  uiKulptun  on  a  tomb, 
And  in  men's  hearts  reproach  ? 

Tmmevr,  Revenger' i  Tragedy. 
iNSCti'LFTtTRS.  ».  s.  [from  in  and  sculp- 
ture.]  Any  thing  engraved. 

Timon  is  dead, 
Kntornb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  th*  sea ; 
And  on  the  grave-atone  tins  wjctthslKre,  which 
With  wal  I  brought  away.      Ssairuosrr,  Timon. 

It  was  usual  to  wear  rings  on  either  band ;  but 
when  precious  gems  and  rich  uiscst//Jlurw  were 
added,  the  custom  of  wearing  them  was  cntmlaUi! 
unto  the  left.  Brawn. 

To  Inse'am.  c.  a.  [in  and  seam.]   To  im- 
press or  mark  by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 
Deep  o'er  bis  knee  uueam'd  remain'd  the  sear. 

P*ye. 

To  Ivsf.'arch.*  v.  n.  [from  search.]  To 
make  inquiry.  Huloet. 

Now  let  us  tairercA,  what  friendship  or  amine 
it.  Sir  T.  Shot,  Got.  fol.  1 18.  b. 

I'NSECT.  ».  *.  [instcia,  Lat.] 

1.  Insects  may  be  considered  together  as 
one  great  tribe  of  animals:  they  are 
called  insects  from  a  separation  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby  they  are 
cut  into  two  parts  which  are  joined  to- 

ccthor  by  a  small  ligature,  as  we  see 

*  i-A  Loci4!, 
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Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none. 

Milton,  P.L. 
2.  Any  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

In  andeot  times  the  sacred  plough  employ 'd 
The  kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind ; 
And  some  with  wham  compar'd,  your  insect  tribea 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day.  TJoohwis. 

Ixsecta'tor.  n.  s.  [from  insector,  Lat.] 
One  that  persecutes  or  harasses  with 
pursuit.  Did. 
I'NsacTiD.*  adj.  [from  insect  i  Lat.  insect' 
us,  cut.  See  Locke's  explanation  of  in- 
sect.]    Having  the  nature  of  an  insect. 

We  can  hardly  endure  the  sting  of  that  small 
iiualed  animal,  Jibe  bee.]        Howell,  Let.  ii.  6. 
Ixse'CTitE.  adj.  [from  insect.]  Having  the 
nature  of  insects. 

Inwctit,  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  all  out 
into  legs.  Bacon. 

Imse'ctilr.*  n.  *.    An  insect. 

Entire  insect  iter  of  any  greatness,  and  in  any 
posture,  [may}  be  inclosed  therein. 

WoUan  la  Sir  E.  Bacon,  (1 633,)  Rem.  p.  4«S. 

The  ant,  and  silk-worm,  and  many  such  insect- 
Uei.  Soul*  on  Old  Age,  p.  S64. 

Iksecto'looer.  it.  s.  [inject  and  X*t»<-] 
One  who  studies  or  describes  insects. 
A  word,  I  believe,  unauthorised. 

The  insect  itself  is,  according  to  modern  instct- 
tlogtrt,  at  the  ichneumorulr  kind. 

Derhom,  PAynco-Tkeol. 

INSECU'RE.t  adj.  [in  and  secure.] 

1.  Not  secure;  not  confident  of  safety. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inCMvetuences 
every  moment  of  bis  life,  and  is  continually  out- 
curc  not  only  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  but 
even  of  life  itself.  TitMton. 

2.  Not  safe. 

Am  I  going  to  build  on  precarious  and  uuccurr 
foundsxiom?  Hurd. 
Issacu'RELY.*  adv.  [from  insecure.]  With- 
out  certainty. 

When  I  say  scrota',  I  mean  it  in  th*  sense, 
in  which  the  word  should  always  be  understood  at 
courts,  that  Is  insecurely.  Ld.  OuatmfiU. 

Inskcu'rity.  «.*.  [in  and  security.] 

1.  Uncertainty  ;  want  of  confidence. 

It  may  easily  be  perceived  with  wlsst  utsretiruy 
of  truth  we  ascribe  effects,  depending  upon  the  na- 
tural period  of  time,  unto  arbitrary  calculations, 
and  such  as  vary  at  pleasure. 

2.  Want  of  safety ;  danger ;  hazard. 

The  unreasonableness  and  presumption,  the 
danger  and  desperate  insecurity  of  those  diat  have 
not  so  much  as  a  thought,  all  their  lives  long,  to 
advance  so  far  as  attrition  and  mmi-iiion,  surio* 
and  resolution  of  aiiietidment.  Hammond. 

Ixsacu'TloN.  n.  *.  [intecution,  Fr.  inwea- 
tio,  Lat-]    Pursuit.    Not  in  use. 
Not  the  king's  own  horse  got  more  before  the 
wheel 
Of  his  rich 

feel, 
With  the  e 

fhorf. 

To  INSEMINATE.*    v.  a.  Tinsemino, 

Lat.]  To  sow.  Cockcram. 
Lvsemina'tion.  n.  *.  [insemination,  Fr. ; 

insemino,  Lat.]    The  act  of  scattering 

seed  on  ground. 
Insb'nsatb.  adj.  [insensi,  French  ;  insen- 

Mfo,  Italian.]  Stupid;  wanting  thought ; 

wanting  sensibility. 
Ye  be  reprobates .  obdurate,  invnsste  creatures. 

Hammond. 

So  fond  are  mortal  men, 

finvite. 
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IntentoU  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate, 

And  with  blindncca  internal  struck.  A/attest,  S.  A. 

To  Imsb'vsb.*  «.  a.  [in  and  sense.]  To  in- 
struct ;  to  inform.  To  lay  open  a  busi- 
ness to  any  one,  is  to  intense  him.  Wil- 
braham,  Cheshire  Gloss.  To  infuse 
sense  into  the  mind  of  a  person  ;  to  make 
to  understand.  Craven  Dial,  and  Grose. 

Insensibility,  n.  s.  [insensibiliti,  French, 
from  insensible.] 

1.  Inability  to  perceive. 

Jmennbitrty  at  slow  motions  may  be  thus  ac- 
counted for:  motion  cannot  be  perceived  without 
perception  of  the  parts  of  space  which  it  left,  and 
those  which  it  next  sttjuires. 

2.  Stupidity ;  dulness  of 
tion. 

3.  Torpor :  dullness  of  corporal  I 
INSENSIBLE^  adj.  [insensible,  Fr 


1.  Imperceptible ;  not  < 


decay.  Zhy-S™. 


by  the 


What  is  that  word  honoor?  air ;  a  trim  reckon- 
ing. Who  bath  it  ?  be  that  died  a  WedrHniiY 
Doth  be  feel  it?  no.  Doth  be  hear  it  ?  no.  Is 
it  insenribte  then  ?  yea,  to  the  dead :  but  will  it  not 
live  with  die  living  ?  no.  Why  ?  detraction  will 
not  suffer  it.  Skntapeart. 

Two  small  and  almost  nuentuVe  pricks  were 
(bond  upon  Cleopatra's  arm.   Brown,  Fulg.  Err. 

The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  dark  colours 
round  about  l,  and  Xcu-lon,  <tt* 

2.  Slowly  gradual,  so  as  that  no  progress 
is  perceived. 

Tbsy  fall  away, 
And  languish  with  tntrrtistaV 

3.  Void  of  feeling  either 
ral. 

I  thought 
I  then  vu  passing  to  my  former  state 
insrsLoasV,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve.  MUton,  P.  L- 
Accept  an  obligation  without  being  a  slave  to 
the  giver,  or  irucswWr  of  bis  kindness. 

Wottan,  Rom.  HiM. 

4.  Void  of  emotion  or  affection.  With  of 
and  to }  which  may  apply  also  to  the 
preceding  sense. 

You  grow  iiursueMr  to  th*  eomcniency  of  riches, 
the  delights  of  honour  and  praise.  Temple. 

You  render  mankind  isisenstssV  la  their  beauties, 
and  have  destroyed  die  empire  of  love.  Drydtn. 

Old  men  are  not  so  wscnnWe  o/beauty,  sa,  it 
may  be,  you  young  ladies  think. 

Drydtn,  Lett.  (ei.  italone,)  p.  75. 

5.  Void  of  sense  or  meaning. 

If  it  rruiVc  ll:*  iudictmt-nt  i«jL*;uiW*'  or  unevrtam, 
it  shall  be  quashed.     Hale,  H. P.C  P.  il.  ch.  94. 
lNSB'M!DLENBSs.t  n.  s.  [from  insensible.] 
Absence  of  perception ;  inability  to  per- 
ceive. 

Thou,  that  art  the  great  physician  in  heaven, 
first  cure  our  huenMeneu. 

B)k  Halt,  Select  Thought),  |  51. 
Such  mollifying  corssiderstions  may  serve  to 
allay  any  sirellings  and  risings,  whkh  an  rasrpua- 
btmeu  of  our  present  hope*  may  possibly  occasicm. 


Sji-nitr,  BlghtcOUl  Ruler,  (( 


1660,)  p.  40. 


The  inamjiMciscw  of  the  pain  proceeds  lathrr 
from  the  rebualion  of  the  nerves  tlian  their  ob- 
struction. Ray. 
Insk'nmblv.  adv.  [from  insensible.] 
1.  Imperceptibly;  in  such  a  manner  an  it 
not  discovered  by  the  senses. 
The  planet  esvrth,  so  stedmst  though  she  seem, 
ImemMa  Ihrec  different  motions  movea. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

The  lulls  rise  irurnsfcMy,  and  have  the  eye  a  vast 
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.  By  slow  degree*. 

Kqiud  they  were  form'd, 
Save  what  aln  hath  iropeirM,  which  yet  tiath 
wrought 

/nj.-nn*iy. 

PtOBOUll  _ 

ruVy  prevail  upon  our 

"oa  ber  aide.  Swift. 


Insb'stwii*t.»  flrf/.  [i«  arid 1  ie»/»«i«,  Lat.] 

Not  having  perception. 
The  dietimllitucte  between  the  sensations  of  our 

minds  uk1  «"*  qualities  end  attributes  of  an  marn- 

nieiu  inert  substance.  Jtad. 
iKSIPABABl'LITY.f  \».  *.  [from  IJMeyor- 
Insk'parablbubss.  J     able.']  The  quality 

of  being  such  ai  cannot  be  severed  or 

divided. 

Jotu-i  nood  upon  a  point  of  law  of  the  £0*770  • 
ntlttuu  of  the  prerogative  from  the  person  of  tba 
king.      7iamH,  HiH.  of  hit  aim  limr,  an.  1681. 

The  part*  of  pure  apace  arc  immovable,  which 
follow!  from  their  iHxpmtiUty,  motion  being  no- 
thing but  change  of  distance  between  any  two 
things  ;  but  this  cannot  be-  between  pans  that  arc 

ioeee. 


Insb'parablb.  adj.  [inseparable,  Fr. ;  in- 
separabUis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  disjoined  ; 
united  so  as  not  to  be  parted. 

Ancient  timet  figure  both  tba  incorporation  and 
nMrmraab  conjunction  of  counsel  with  kings,  and 
the  win  and  politick  ute  of  counsel  by  king*. 

Thou,  my  shade, 
r,  must  with  me  along; 


remain  ever  since  insrparahU  from  it- 
No  body  feel*  pain,  that  be  wiahes 
cased  of,  with  a  desire  equal  to  that  I" 


For  death  from  tin  no  power  can  1  . 

MUoH,  P.  h. 

Car*  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with  sin,  and 

Stmt*. 
1  not  to  be 
1  pain,  and  in- 

upanUt  from  it.  Led*. 
'I"he  parts  of  pure  space  arc  ituvjumivV  one  from 
M  other,  to  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  acpa. 
sted,  neither  really  nor  mentally.  Lode. 
Together  out  they  fly, 
r  the  truth  and  lie; 

J  no  mortal  e'er  shall  find. 


I»s«'parabi.y.  adv.   [from  inseparable.] 
With  indissoluble  union. 

Drowning  of  mctalt  la,  when  the  baaer  metal  it 
so  incorporate  with  the  more  rich  at  h  cannot  be 
vrpu rated ;  aa  if  nlnr  should  be  inseparably  incor- 
purntcd  with  gold.  Bacon. 

Him  thou  lhalt  enjoy, 
/rtjrjwroity  thh»,  Mt/lon,  P.  X. 

Itiwllennea*  of  mind  teems  inseparably  annexed 

to  human  nature.  Temple. 

Atheists  mutt  confoa,  that  before  tluu  assigned 
period  matter  Iwd  existed  eternally,  inseparably  en- 
dued with  Una  principle  of  attraction  j  and  vn  had 

-"urine  that 


Insb'pabate.*\  adj.  [in  and  separate.] 
Isse'pahated.J      Not  separate ;  united. 

A  debility  of  the  lirabt,  and  tpots  upon  the  akin, 
to  this  dittempar  being  mtrpanalarf  tymptoma;  il 
is  evident  the  word  mutt  be  derived  from  thence. 
W  Mot.  Ost.  YLcnauUre,  eje.  (1700.)  p.  51. 

Ikse'pahatkly.*  adv.  [from  imeparale.] 
So  a*  not  to  be  separated. 

Here  tainet  Cyril  declare*  the  digniue  of 
Christ'*  Hobc  being  truqwrotriy  anneicsl  unto  his 
divinitie. 

Ahf.  Cummer,  Drf.  if  the  Sacr.  fol.  96.  b. 
That  ye  live  nsteparofWy,  according  to  God's 
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7b  INSEHT.  t>.  a.  [inserer,  Fr. ;  insert),  in. 
serinm,  Lat.]  To  place  in  or  amongst 
other  things. 

Those  words  were  very  weakly  marrfrtt1,  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  misconstruction.  Stillmejleet. 

With  tba  worthy  gentleman's  name  I  will  marrf 
it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.  Addissn. 

It  U  the  editor's  interest  to  iitarrt  what  the  au- 
tbor't  judgment  had  rejected.  Sanft. 

Poesy  and  oratory  omit  things  not  essential,  and 
isurrt  little  beautiful  digression*,  in  order  to  place 
every  thing  in  the  moat  affecting  light.  Walls. 

Insertion.  ».  t.  {insertion,  Fr. ;  insertio, 
Lat.) 

I.  The  act  of  placing  any  thing  in  or 
among  other  matter. 

The  great  disadvantage  our  hittoriant  labour 
un'der  is  tuo  tedioua  an  interruption,  by  uefearrtta* 


ly,  according 


Falton  an  iAr  CUxsst.:kt. 
An  Deua,  commonly  called  the  twitting  of  the 
guts,  b  either  a  circumvolution  or  marrttoi  of  one 
port  of  the  gut  within  the  other.  AHmtKrwi  «i  Diet. 

2.  The  thing  inserted. 

He  softer.*  the  relation  by  such  ■aarrTarni*  before 
he  describes  the  event.  Itrwjmt. 

To  Inse't.*  v  a.  [in  and  set.]  To  im- 
plant ;  to  infix. 

That  sorrow  that  it  mart  greveth  the  tbougbL 

daueer,  Boeth.  ii.  proa.  3. 

To  INSE'RVE.  t>.  a.  [inservio,  Lat.]  To 
be  of  use  to  an  end. 

Inse'kvient.  adj.  [inserxiens,  Latin.]  Con- 
ducive ;  of  use  to  an  end. 

The  providence  of  God,  which  disposrth  of  no 
part  in  vain,  where  there  it  no  digestion  to  be 
made,  makes  not  any  parts  uttervtent  to  that 
intention.  Brr;\on. 

Insha'oed.*  part.  adj.  [in  and  shade.] 
Marked  with  different  gradationti  of 
colours. 

Lily  white  riunaaW  with  tlat  rote.    W.  Broxene. 
To  Insue'll.  v.  a.    [in  and  shell.]  To 
hide  in  a  shell.    Not  used. 

Aufidhit,  hearing  of  our  Marciut'  banishment, 
Thruata  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
Which  were  nuaelfd  when  Harchie  Mood  for 
Rome, 

And  durat  not  once  peep  out.       Shaisp.  CoriU. 
To  iNsnm'LTEK.*  v.  a.  [from  shelter.]  To 
place  under  shelter. 

If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Ik)  not  rruMliT'Jand  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd. 

aakspem,  Othello. 
To  Ixstn'p.t  v.  a.    [in  and  ship.]  To 
shut  in  a  ship;  to  stow;  to  embark. 
Not  now  used.    We  say  simply  to  ship. 

nought  to  Dover;  where, 


See  them  safely 

inthipp'd, 
mit  Uwn  to  the 


Dover; 
of  the  see. 


Rent  hsir  and  veil,  and  carried  her  by  force 
Into  their  thip .  — 

When  she  win  thus  iH&'.ipp'it,  an<l  woefully 

Had  c-ist  her  ejes  about,  — 

Sir  spies  a  woman  sitting  with  a  child, 

Daniel,  Hymen i  Triumph. 

To  IrtSHRl'NE.  v.  a.  [in  and  shrine.]  To 
enclose  in  a  shrine  or  precious  case.  It 
is  written  equally  enshrine. 

Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 


Inskrinet  tbee  In  hit  heart,  aaobprarr,  Hen.  VI. 

I'nsidb.  ».  s.  [in  and  side.]  Interior 
part ;  part  within.  Opposed  to  the 
surface  or  outside. 

Look  d  he  o-  the  waiaV  of  the  paper  ? 
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Shew  the  ixatir  of  your  puraa  to  tfaa  outside  of 
his  hand,  and  no  more  ado.    Shaksp.  Wmt.  Tnle. 

Here  are  the  outaidet  of  the  one,  the  naider  of 
the  other,  and  there's  the  moiety  I  prwiuVd  >  c. 

Aa  for  the  snssnV  of  their  neat,  none  but  them- 
selves were  concerned  in  k.     Addisdni  Gv&rdt^n. 

To  Insi'diatk.*  v.  a.  [insidior,  Latin.] 
To  lie  4  n  ambush  for. 

One  brother  ixmifintet  the  lift  of  another  ;  the 
husband  hath  killed  hie  wife ;  the  wife  slain  ber 
fautDend..ffeyir«Nr«  Hier.ef  Angels,  (169J,)  p.3l. 

A  huotaman  with  hit  bow  and  arrows  dud  use- 
to  huidiale  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  and 
shoot  theni  from  the  covert*  and  thickets. 

feii.p.9«. 

Death — instdiolei  all  thinga. 

Epit.  vn  Wttver  the  Antiquary. 

lNsi'DiATOR.t  «.«.  [Lat.]   One  who  lies 
in  wait. 

Kings  are  most  eiposcd  to  danger*  —  having 
usually  many  envious  ill-wilier*,  many  disalli'Cttd 
rnaleeontcnLs,  many  both  open  enemies,  and  close 
innVJuKesw*.  Burrow,  Serm.  10. 

INSI'DIOUS.  adj.  [insiduux,  French; 
insidiosus,  Latin.]  sly ;  circumventive ; 
diligent  to  entrap ;  treacherous. 
Since  men  mark  all  our  steps  and  watch  our 
let  a  sense  of  tbeir  tNaidtesu  vigilance 
to  behave  ourselves,  that  tbaymay  find  a 
of  tbo  mighty  power  of  < 
ing  the  paatiam. 
They  wing  their  course, 
And  dart  on  distant  coasts,  if  to 
Or  shoal  rnaobui,  breaks  not  tiieir  c 


IKSI'OIOUSLY. 


by  Pfiebulas 
try  and  in  violation  of 

Bacon. 

d  Levi  spoke  not  only  falsely  but 
mndi.msfy,  nay  hypocritically,  aliusiivg  tlwir  pro- 
aelytet  end  their  religion,  for  the  rfficung  tbeir 
cruel  designs.  Gov.  <fUa  Tongue. 

Iksi'diousness.*  n.s.  [from  insidious.] 
Slate  or  quality  of  being  insidious. 

He  bath  little  of  the  serpent,  nooe  of  it*  lurk- 
ing rWsVttrnrtt.  -Borrow,  rrortr,  U  46. 

I'nsicht.  i».  *.  [insicht,  Dutch.  This  word 
had  formerly  the  accent  on  the1  last 
syllable.]  Introspection;  deep  view; 
knowledge  of  the  interior  ports; 
thorough  skill  in  any  thing. 

Hardy  shepherd,  such  as  thy  merit*,  auch  may 
be  hex  xns^Ul  justly  trj  grant  ttiee  reward.  Stint y. 

Straight"*;'  sent  with  esreful  diligence 
To  fetch  a  leech,  the  which  had  great  imigto 
In  that  diaeaav  of  grieved  conscience, 
And  weU  could  cur*  the  same;  hi*  nam*  was 
ISmence.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Now  will  be  the  right  season  of  forming  them 
in  be  able  writers,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught 
with  an  universal  t*utg*l  into  thinga. 

Mitten  aa  Education. 

The  UM  of  a  little  insight  in  thoae  parts  of 
know  led  g*,  which  are  not  a  man's  proper  business, 
it  to  accustom  our  minds  to  all  ac-m  of  ideas. 

iac*r. 

A  garden  give*  us  a  great  aangkt  into  the  con- 
irivance  »rwl  wisdom  of  IVnvidenee,  and  suggests 
iimuroerahlc  subjects  of  mcditatioo.  ^wc/ator. 

Due  conaideratlon,  and  a  deeper  iistigar  into 
things,  would  soon  hare  made  Uiem  setLsible  ol 
their  errour.  WWssmf. 

INSI'GNJA.*  n.s.  pi.  [Latin.  The 
Spanish  have  long  used  intignias  in  the 
same  sense.]  DistiDguishing  marks  of 
office  or " 
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People  not  rerr  well  grounded  to  the  principles 
of  poblick  morality  nod  a  mi  of  maxim*  in  office 
reedy  nude  for  them,  which  they  UMimc  •« 
naturally,  end  inevitably,  as  any  of  d«  mtignia  or 
instruments  of  the  situation. 
Burhr.  0*.  on  a  Late  Slate  of  the  .Virion,  f  17C9.) 
They  are  «lui  decorated  with  the  blue  ribband  of 
French  Order  of  the  I  Inly  Gho«t,  and  the 
in*irmM  of  live  liurgundian  Cioldin  Fles-ce. 

Sni'i^wr/ic,  Trill'.  fWu^a  .s;«Tiii,  L.  3D. 

IssIGSi'ficance.)  n.  j.  (insignificance, 
Isskssi'ficascv.J     French;  from  jnwjf- 

1.  Want  of  meaning ;  unmeaning  terms. 

To  give  an  account  of  all  Uic  iHsifnificancirs  and 
verlwl  nothings  of  this  ptiilmophy,  would  bo  to 
transcribe  it.  WaiusUc. 

2.  Unimportance. 

A»  I  was  ruminating  on  that  I  aid  teen,  I 
could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  insigHifiraney 
of  huroun  art,  when  set  in  comparison  with  the 
design*  of  Pros  Idciice.  AMi»  n,  Guardian. 

My  annals  arc  in  mouldy  mildews  wrought. 
With  easy  inafnijicance  of  thought.  Garth. 

INSIGNIFICANT,  adj.  [in  and  «gni- 
feant.] 

1.  Wanting  meaning  ;  voitl  of  signification. 

Till  you  can  weight  and  gravity  csplain. 
Tlioae  word*  are  insignificant  and  rain. 

Jttaclmore. 

2.  Unimportant ;  wanting  weight  ;  ineffec- 
tual. This  sense,  though  supported  by 
authority,  is  not  very  proper. 

'llsst  1  might  not  be  sapourcd  down  try  if 
HSntfcant  tisvtiinoniu*,  I  presumed  to  use  the 
great  name  of  your  society  to  annihilntc  all  >uch 
arguments.  Gl.inrUtt,  Serpt.  Prrf. 

Calumny  robs  the  publick  of  ail  that  benclit 
that  it  may  justly  claim  from  tlw  worth  and  virtue 


of  particular  persons,  by  rendering  tlwir  virtue 
utterly  iitsignijiryint.  iwuth. 

All  tlw  arguments  to  a  (rood  life  will  lie  v,-ry 
insiinifieant  to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be 
wicked,  wbon  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon 
cheap  terms.  Tiilatmm. 

Koiliing  can  be  more  contemptible  and  iwitr- 
nifkanl  than  the  wum  of  a  people,  lmtigaud 
against  a  king.  Wdrfuon. 

In  a,  ltcmorrhagc  from  the  lungs,  no  remedy  w 
proper  as  bleeding,  often  repeated  :  styptlck»  are 
ofh.ii  insignificant.  Arbutknai. 

iKsiONi'PtcAXTLY.    adv.  [from 


■] 


1 .  Without  meaning. 

Birds  are  taught  to  use  articulate  words,  yet 
they  underOttiKl  lint  their  import,  but  use  them 
iiuigfMffcflMhV,  «'^tlic  or|»n  or  pipe  renders  11k 

2.  Without  importance  or  effect. 

Issiosi'rirATiVE.*  adj.  [in  and  signi- 
ficative.] Not  betokening  by  an  ex- 
ternal sign. 

The  ordinary  sort  of  the  unmeaning  eyes  are 
not  indeed  ultnrly  injiipuJL-aiii<e :  for  they  shew 
uVir  owners  to  be  perauni  without  any  habitual 
vices  or  virtues. 

Pbdou/A.  Lell.  up.  Phyaogiwmy,  (1751,)  p.JUO. 

INSINCE'RE.  adj.  [intinctntt,  Latin,  in 

and  sincere.] 
I.  Not  what  one  appears;  not  hearty; 

dissembling  ;  unfaithful :  of  persons. 
*2.  Not  sound;  corrupted  :  of  things. 

Ah  why,  Penelope,  this  cnust  less  fear, 
To  render  sleep's  toft  Messing*  insim  rtvf 
Alike  devote  to  sorrow's  dire  estrcmc. 
The  day  reflection ,  and  the  midnight  dream.  Pope. 

JsstvcE'HELY.*  ndv.  [from  imincerp.] 
Unfaithfully  ;  without  sincerity. 


Dealing  in  Uic  ca.se  so  trutiscrm'y  and  calurn. 
Dsously.  Afeuntagw,  Ayp.  la  Cats,  p.  26. 

This  the  rvmsrker  eery  vuwcerrJy  passes  over. 
Clarkt,  End.  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel  Pref. 

Insimce'rity.  n.  «.  [from  insincere.]  Dis- 
simulation ;  want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 

If  uien  should  always  act  under  a  mask,  and  in 
disguise,  Hat  Indeed  betrays  design  and  iuanerrity. 

.Broomr  on  the  (Mytsty. 

To  Iksi'nkw.  v.  a.  [in  and  «Hr-ic.]  To 
strengthen ;  to  confirm.  A  word  not 
used. 

All  members  of  our  cause, 
That  are  iruritruvd  to  this  action. 

£Aahr«wre»  Hen.  IV. 

InsTnuant.  adj.  [French.]  Having  the 
power  to  gain  favour. 

SJen  not  so  quick  perhaps  of  conceit  as  slow  to 
passions,  and  roranksrdy  less  inventive  than 
judicious,  howsoever  prove  very  plausible,  in- 
tinuuHl,  and  fortunate  men.  JTMon. 

To  INSI'NUATE.t  v.a.  [i'mmiht,  Fr. 
intinuo,  Jjt.] 

1.  To  introduce  any  thing  gently. 

Tie  water  easily  iaainiuKrr  itself  into  and 
placidly  distends  the  vessels  of  vegetable*. 

W'oodawrtt 

2.  To  push  gently  into  favour  or  regard  : 
commonly  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Hicre  is  no  particular  evil  wiik-lj  liaih  nut  Mine 
appearance  of  goodness,  whereby  to  utsmuatc 
Mf.  Hooktr. 

At  the  i>le  of  Rliee  lie  iiun»«ted  himtrlf  into 
the  very  good  grace  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Clarendon. 

3.  To  attract ;  to  draw  ;  to  win. 

Dame  Helen  Branch,  by  whose  godly  and 
virtuous  life  virgins  are  httinuatnt  to  virtue,  wive*  ! 
to  fjhhfulnc**,  and  widows  to  Christian  con. 
umubitHvn.  Bout,  u  tutuled,  by  J.  r.  <to.  (MM.) 
4..  To  hint ;  to  impart  Indirectly. 

And  all  the  fictions  bards  pursue 
Do  but  mnitiiriK  what's  true.  Svrft. 

3.  To  instil;  to  infuse  gently. 

All  the  art  of  rhetorick,  beside*  order  and 
cluarneas,  are  for  nothing  else  but  to  ifueniiflie 
wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions,  and  thereby 
mislead  the  judgement.  /.arte. 


He  lasd  a  natural  iiua  asset  urn  and  address, 
which  made  him  acceptable  in  the  best  company. 

CTirnmrfna. 

lN.si'KUATiVE.t  adj.     [from  insinuate.) 
Stealing  on  the  affections. 

Any  popular  or  intimutliot  carrtai 


OArr.  <m  a  LiM  ia  ISM 

Crafty,  iaun'mumw,  ] 
and  palliate  tlsrir 
pretests  of  love. 

Bp.  Reynvidt  en  tie  Patriuns,  eh.  ST. 
It  it  a  strange  iiuiniur/ior  power  which  example 
and  custom  have  upon  ua.       Gov.  if  the  Ton  fme. 

lNsi'HUATOH.t  n.$.  [insinuator,  Latin.] 
The  person  or  thing  1 
From  whence,  but  from  I 
our  causeless  passions  ? 

Defoe.  Prrf.  to  flu*.  cVtuwr. 

INSI'PID.  adj.  [insipid,  French  a  insipidus, 


Lat.] 

,  Wanting  taste ;  wanting  power  of  affect- 
ing the  organs  of  gust. 
^  Some  earth  yield,  by  distillation,  a  liquor  eery 

Our  fathers  much  adinir'd  their  sa 
And  often  call'd  fee  sugar  with  their  meat ; 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  that  l"»rU  knew, 
Where  rocambole,  shallot,  and  the  rank  gar  lick 
grew.  King,  Cookrry. 

This  chyle  is  the  natural  and  alimentary  pituius, 
which  the  ancients  described  as  tnapitf. 

Flayer  m  the  Humours. 

Siie  lays  some  useful  bile  aside, 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide.  Prior. 

.  Wanting  spirit;  wanting  pathos;  flat; 
dull ;  heavy. 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me, 
And  her  liu^itd  soul  for  Ptolemy  ; 
A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  desire, 
A  heap  of  ashes  that  o'erlsys  your  fire. 

Ihyden,  CUow. 
of  a  broken  vow 
nua/a'd  stuiT, 

Iirydrn,  Don  Srinit. 

n. ».  [insipidite,  Fr.  from 
insipid.] 
unsavour 


+  1 


To  Insi'nuate.  v.n. 

1.  To  wheedle;  to  gain  on  the  affections 
by  gentle  degree*. 

1  fore  no  colours ;  and  without  all  colour 
Of  base  inatnuottau;  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  mac  with  Plantageoct.  SntHsn. 

2-  To  steal  into  imperceptibly ;  to  be  con- 
veyed insensibly. 

Pestilential  miasms  tauaittuifc  into  the  humoral 
and  consistent  parts  of  the  body. 
3.  I  know  not  whether  Milton  does  not 
use  this  word,  according  to  its  ety- 
mology, for,  to  enfold ;  to  wreath ;  to 
wind. 

Close  the  serpent  sir 
Innnuating,  or  hit  fatal  guile 
Cave  proof  unheeded.  Uilfn,  P.  L. 

IxsiNL  A'TtON.t  n.  t.    [insiiiuatio,  Latin, 
insinuation,  Fr.  from  insinuate.'] 

1.  Introduction  of  any  thing.  Sec  the  6nt 
sense  of  the  verb. 

By  a  soft  Msrnusuoa  mix'd 
Willi  earth's  large  mats. 

Cnuauu'  on  the  Spring  Poems,  p.  10B. 

2.  The  power  of  pleasing  or  stealing  upon 
the  affections. 

When  tlw  industry  of  one  man  hath  settled  the 
work,  a  new  man  by  insinuation  or  misinformation, 
may  not  tupplsirt  him  without  a  jutt  cause. 


IsSIPl'DITY.f 

Insi'pidness. 

1.  Want  of  tast  e 

2.  Want  of  life  or  spirit. 

Spiritless  prayers  with  so  mu 
repetitions,  vulgar  flattery. 

Bp.  Gaudeu,  Hirrasp.  (1653.)  p.  19. 
Dryden's  linos  shine  strongly  through  the 
i;ih;s.%  of  Tate's.  Pope. 

Tlic  naltattness  of  tome  minds,  or  rather  at  I 
shrewdly  suspect  their  insipidity  and  want  of 
feeling  or  observation,  may  make  them  insensible 
to  these  light  things.  Gray,  Lett,  to  iTett. 

Ixsi'Pini.Y.t  adv.  [from  insipid.] 

1.  W  ithaut  taste. 

2.  Dully ;  without  spirit. 
One  great  reason  why  many  children  abandon 

themselves  wholly  to  silly  sports,  and  trifte  away 
all  their  time  insipidly,  Is  because  they  have  found 
their  curiosity  balked.  Jjockr. 

If  be  talk  Sally,  imipidly,  and  imminently,  we 
have  no  esteem  or  reverence  for  such  a  person. 

Ceedovon,  IKu.  Ki:  Conf.  P.  I. 
There  are  very  many  matches  in  our  country, 
wherein  the  parties  live  so  insqidty,  or  so  vet- 
atiously,  that  I  am  afraid  to  venture  from  their 
esample.  Guardian,  No.  60. 

Insi'piexce.   a.  t.    [intipientia,  Latin.] 

Folly ;  wont  of  understanding. 
roINSI'ST.t  v.n.  [insister,  Fr.  intuits, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  stand  or  red  upon. 

The  combs  being  double,  the  eel  Is  on  each  side 
the  partition  are  so  ordered,  that  the  angles  on  one 
side  insist  upon  the  centres  of  the  bottom  of  the 

H*y. 
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2.  Not  to  recede  from 
to  persist  in  ;  to  persevere, 

Upon  Mich  large  term*,  and  so 
A*  our  conditions  dull  iiuul  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  linn  as  rocky  mountains. 

Skaispeart. 

AU  other  things  do  constant! y  obey  the  law  im- 
poaed  oo  tbcm,  iiuiit  in  the  course  defined  to  them. 

Barrow,  ¥T trks,  II,  $■  1 4* 

3.  To  dwell  upon  in  discourse. 

Ware  there  no  other  act  of  hostility  but  that 
which  we  hare  hitherto  insisted  on,  the  intercept- 
ing of  her  supplies  were  irreparably  injurious  u 
bar.  Decay  of  Chr.  Fitly. 

Ihsi'stknt.  adj.  [insistent,  lit.]  Resting 
upon  any  thin? 

The  breadth  of  the  substruction  [must]  be  at 
least  double  to  the  insistent  wall. 

Wttlm  oh  Architecture. 

Ihsi'tikncy.  n.  i.  [in  and  titio,  Latin.] 
Exemption  from  thirst. 

What  is  more  admirable  than  the  fitness  of  every 
creature,  for  the  use  we  make  of  hint  ?  The  do- 
cility of  an  elephant,  and  the  mainency  of  a  camel 
for  travelling  in  deserts.  Grew. 

Insi'tion.  n.  s.  [insitio,  Latin.]  Tlte  in- 
sertion or  ingraffmcnt  of  one  branch  into 
another. 

Without  the  use  of  these  we  could  hare  noUiinR 


or  civility:  oo  tillage,  grafting 


Ixsi'stuke.  n.  *.  [from 
seem*  in  Shakspearc  to 
or  regularity,  but  is  now  i 
The  heavens  themselves,  the 


or  in- 

Bay. 

This  word 
constancy 


centre. 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Intistnre,  course,  proportion,  season,  forro, 
Office  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order.  Stakspt\m. 
To  INSNA'RE.  v.  a.  [in  and  snare."] 
1.  To  entrap ;  to  catch  in  a  trap,  gin,  or 
marc ;  to  inveigle. 

Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  isunaretk  thee  about?  Shots. 

By  long  esperience  Durfey  may  no  doubt 
Insnare  a  gudgeon,  or  perhaps  a  trout ; 
Though  Dryden  once  exctaim'd  in  partial  spite 
T  '  —  Ix'cau?*  tht;  man  attempts  to  vmlc. 
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The  lowest  ledge  or  row  [must]  bo  merely  of 
uk,  — closely  laid,  without  mortar,  which  is  a 
general  caution  for  all  parts  in  building  that  are 
contiguous  to  board  or  timber,  because  lime  and 
wood  are  iTuncMtV.  H'Mion  on  Architecture. 

To  I'NSOLATE.  v.  n.  [insole,  Lat.]  To 
dry  in  the  sun ;  to  expose  to  the  action 
of  the  sun. 
InaoLA'TiON.t  ».  t.  [insolation,  Fr.  from 
insulate.] 

1.  Exposition  to  the  sun. 

We  use  these  towers  for  initiation,  refrigeration, 
conservation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors. 

Bacon. 

If  it  have  not  a  sufficient  isuobslion  it  lookclh 
pale,  and  attains  not  its  Uudablr  colour :  if  it  be 
sunned  too  long,  it  stiflereth  a  torrafaction. 

Broom,  Vnlg.  Err. 

2.  [In  medicine.]     The  influence  of  a 
scorching  sun  on  the  brain. 

One  case  of  consequential  madness  is  an  cfTect 
of  insolation,  or  what  the  French  call  uuii  ie  saleil. 
An  instance  of  which  1  lately  met  with  in  a  sailor, 

sun-beams  dartol  pcrpcndiculariv  on  his  head. 


I'NSOLENCE.t  I  n.  i.  [insolence,  French ; 

I'NSOLENCY.  J  insolentia,  Lat.]  Pride 
exerted  in  contemptuous  aud  overbear- 
ing treatment  of  others ;  petulant  con- 
tempt. 

They  could  not 
who,  finding 


iNSteViuyof  0'Neul, 
withstand  him,  made 
J*  that  remained. 
Sjtenser  on  Inland 
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Not  un learnedly  mad,  or  insolently  wedded  unlo 
their  own  wills.       Mounugu,  App.  la  Con.  p.  8. 

What  I  must  disprove, 
He  insolently  talk'd  to  me  of  love.  Dryden. 

Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat, 
Not  senates,  insolently  loud. 
Those  eclioes  or*  thouglitless  crowd, 
Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree, 

Dryden. 

_  Brian  t,  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated 
him  very  insolently,  more  like  a  criminal  than  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Addison. 

Insoli'dity.*  n.  *.  [in  and  solidity.]  Want 
of  solidity;  weakness. 

A  demonstration  of  the 
lion  against  Sir.  Mctle. 

Aforr,  ilytt.  of  Godl.  ( I6C0, )  p.  201 . 

Inso'lvable.+  adj.  [insolvable,  Fr.  in  and 
solve.] 

1.  Not  to  be  solved;  not  to  be  cleared; 
inextricable ;  such  as  admits  of  no  so- 
lution, or  explication. 

Spend  a  few  thougjns  on  the  puxxling  inquiries 
concerning  vacuums  *he  doctrine  of  infinites,  in- 


ables 


tratti  on  the  Mind. 


the  sSiailow 
I  do  wonder 


2.  To  entangle  in  difficulties  or  perplexities. 

Thai  which  in  a  great  part,  in  the  weightiest 
causes  belonging  to  this  present  controversy,  hash 
insnared  the  judgements  both  of  sundry  good  and 
of  »w  well-learned  men,  is  the  manifest  truth  of 
certain  general  principles,  whereupon  the  ordi- 
nances that  serve  for  usual  practice  in  the  church  of 
God  are  grounded.  Hooker. 

That  the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be 
wn.irtd.  Job,  siliv.  30. 

3.  To  ensnare  is  more  frequent. 

I mska'hkr.  n.  t.  [from  insnare.]  One  that 


ensnares. 
To  Ikska'kl.* 
To  Snarl.] 


See 


v.  a.  [from  snarl. 
To  entangle. 
Cotgrave,  and  Sherteood. 
Insobri'btv.  n.t.  [in  and  sobriety.']  Drunk- 
enness ;  want  of  sobriety. 

He  vriiorf  conscience  upbraids  him  with  all  pro- 
fs neness  towards  God,  and  tjuvfatrlsjowards  him- 
self, yet  if  be  can  but  answer,  that  Be  is  just  to  his 

DS1*'*CU'        '       Decoy\fCkr.  p.  121. 

Ihso'ciable.  adj.  [insocitible,  French ;  in- 
tociabilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Averse  from  conversation. 

If  this  susUreBuorwWe  life, 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  bent  of  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Incapable  of  connexion  or 

VOL.  II. 


Tickled  with  good 
Winch  1st  treads  on  at 
His  nunarncrcan  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius.  Skakqttm. 

The  trouble*  of  ambition,  and  the  ouoiruciri  of 
traitors,  and  tha  violences  of  rebels. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Serm.  (16S3,)p.  10. 

Mown  with  insolence  and  wine.    Uillon,  P.  I.. 

Pubhrk  judgements  are  the  banks  and  shores 
upon  which  God  breaks  the  {Mosrnry  of  sinners, 
and  stays  their  proud  waves.  TUlotsm- 

The  steady  tyrant  man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power, 
Fo  r  sport  alone,  pursues  the  cruel  chace.  n«iutin. 

The  fear  of  any  violcpce,  eitlier  against  her  own 
person  or  against  her  son,  might  deter  l'cnclope 
from  using  any  endeavours  to  remove  men  of  such 
insolence  and  power.  Broome. 
To  Pnholekce.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
insult ;  to  treat  with  contempt.  A  very 
bad  word. 

The  bishops,  who  vr,r»  first  faulty,  iiuolenced 
and  assaulted.  Am*  Charles. 

I'ssoLENT.t  adj.  [insolent,  Fr.  insolent, 
Latin.] 

1.  Unaccustomed.  This  U  the  primary 
sense  of  the  word,  unnoticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  our  other  lexicographers. 

If  one  chance  to  derive  ante  wont  from  the 

Latinc,  which  is  insolent  to  their  cars,  tbey 

forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it. 

/Vflsr.fratroo'.toGmiixu'l  Ciril  Conversation,!  1566.} 

2.  Contemptuous  of  others;  haughty; 
overbearing. 

We  have  not  pillaged  those  rich  provinces  which 
wejrescued :  victory  itself  hath  not  made  us  ■» 

I  Nsoj.tMTLY.t  adv.  [insolenter,  ^LttmJ 
With  contempt  of  others;  haughtily; 
rudely. 

She,  —  by  a  king  and  conqueror  made  so  great, 
Into  her 

S.S. 


divisible*, 
appeari 

2.  That  cannot  be  paid. 

3.  Not  to  be  loosed. 

To  guard  with 
Insnansile  these  gifts.  Pope,  Odyss. 

Inso'lublk.  adj.  [insoluble,  Fr.  insolubilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Not  to  be  cleared ;  not  to  be  resolved. 

Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture  be  but 
a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  co  nscicnccs,  filling 
them  with  infinite  scrupulosities,  doubts  MiofaJsV, 
and  eatxeme  despair.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  to  be  dissolved  or  separated. 

Stony  matter  may  grow  in  any  part  of  a  hu  nun 
body  j  for  when  any  thing  InJofassV  sticks  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  it  gathers  a  crust  about  It. 

Arbutknot  on  Dirt. 

iNSo'LVENCY.f  n.  s.  [from  insolvent.]  In- 
ability to  pay  debts.  An  act  of  insol- 
vency it  a  law  by  which  imprisoned 
debtors  are  released  without  payment. 

Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sruljrture,  paint,  intaglios,  books,  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  sajraeious  prudence !  shall  connect 
With  filth  ai>d  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 
With  black  insvheney.  Shenstone,  Economy,  P.  ji. 

Isso'lvknt.  adj.  [in  and  solvo,  Latin.] 
Unable  to  pay. 

By  publick  declaration  he  proclaimed  himself 
insolvent  of  those  vast  sums  he  had  taken  upon 
credit.  Hoteeil. 

A  farmer  accused  his  guards  for  robbing  hhn  of 
oxen,  and  the  emperor  shot  the  offer* tiers  j  but  de- 
manding reparation  of  the  accuser  for  so  many 
brave  fellows,  and  finding  him  insolvent,  com- 
pounded the  matter  by  taking  lain  life.  Addison. 

An  ijusisrnr  is  a  man  that  cannot  pay  his  debt*. 


Insolvent  tenant  of  incumber^  space. 
Insomu'ch.  conj.  [in  so  much.] 
I .  So  that ;  to  such  a  degree  that. 

It  Issth  ever  been  the  use  of  the  cenqi 
drspue  the  language  of  tlie  conquered,  and  to  force 
him  to  learn  Ids :  so  did  the  Romans  always  use, 
iasowNCA  that  there  is  no  nation  but  is  sprinkled 
with  their  language.  A^xvurr. 

To  make  ground  fertile,  ashes  excel ;  insomuch 
as  the  countries  about  £tna  have  amends  made 
them,  for  the  misrbiers  the  eruptions  do. 

Bacon,  jVat.  Hist. 


>  by  it. 
3  a 


LI 
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Tbey  road*  the  ground  uneven  about  their  neat, 
fauMMuA  that  the  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but 
left  a  free  passage  underneath.  Addttxm,  Gsiuraatit. 
2.  This  word  is  growing  obsolete. 
To  INSPE'CT.f  v.  a.  [inspicio,  inspect  urn, 
Latin.]  To  look  into  by  way  of  examin- 
ation. 

Return,  ye  days,  wben  endless 
I  found  in  reading,  or  in  Iratwrc ! 


I  puff'd  ray  daily  pipe's  perfume; 
Rode  for  a  stomach ;  and  inspected 


and  close 


i  ui^prvriwt  deep, 
AfiOan,  P.  I.. 
4t  i Lt r to  be  un* 


At  annual  bottling*,  cork*  wlectcd 

H'artm,  /Vugr  ^  VJwu/iiCTU. 

I'mspbct.*  «.  ».  [from  the  verb.]  Nice 
or  close  examination.    Not  in  use. 

Not  so  tile  man  of  philosophick  eye 
And  inspect  sage ,  the  waring  brightness  be 
Curious  surveys.  TH.inutjN,  vfufuir 

Inspection,  n.  s.  [inspection,  Fr.  inspect 
Latin.] 

1 .  Prying 
survey. 

Wilb 

Consider  every  creature. 

Our  religion  is  a  religion  tli 
derstood ;  that  offers  itself  to  the  search  of  the  in- 
quisitive, to  die  inipcclwn  of  the  severest  and  ihe 
most  awakened  reaion ;  for,  being  secure  of  her 
substantial  truth  and  purity,  she  knows  that  for  her 
to  be  seen  and  looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and 
admired,  at  there  needs  no  greater  argument  for 
men  to  lore  the  light  than  to  sec  it.  Sotilk. 

2.  Superintendence ;  presiding  care.  In 
the  first  sense  it  should  have  into  before 
the  object,  and  in  the  second  sense  may 
admit  over  ;  but  authors  confound  them. 

We  may  safely  conceal  our  good  deeds,  wben 
they  run  no  tuuasrd  of  being  diverted  to  improper 
ends,  for  want  of  our  own  iittprettnt.  Allerinvy. 

We  should  apply  ourselves  to  study  the  per- 
fections of  God,  and  to  procure  lively  and  vigorous 
impressions  of  his  perpetual  pretence  with  us,  and 
UUfKCtitm  over  us.  Atitrbury. 

The  divine  iat)*etion  into  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
doth  necessarily  follow  from  the  nature  and  being 
of  God  ;  and  be  that  denies  this,  doth  implicitly 
deny  hit  eiistenec.  Btntley. 

Inhpe'ctok.  n.  s.  [Latin-] 
1 .  A  prying  examiner. 

With  their  new  light  our  bold  tn^pectors  press, 
Like  Cham,  to  sltew  their  father's  nakedness. 
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I  will  inapfcr*  her 


2.  A  superintendent. 

Young  men  may  travel  under  a  wise  mtpedOT 
or  tutor  to  different  parts,  that  tbey  may  bring 
home  useful  knowledge.  Walt*. 
INSPE'RSED.*  part.  adj.  [inspertt,  Fr. 
inspersus,  Lat.]  Sprinkled  or  cast  upon. 

Cotgrave,  and  Shr.naood. 
Inspe'rsion.t  n.  «.  [tnspersio,  Latin.]  A 
sprinkling  upon. 

Wc  stain  the  heart  with  so  many  biota  and  vicious 
miyertiotit.        Bp.  Taylor.  Serm.  (I  CI  I,)  p.  93. 

light  inajirrnafu  of  truth  to  make  them 
,  passable,  and  tooth  same. 
Brief  Deteript.  of  Fassatieta,  (lfiGO.)  p.  17. 

INSPE'XIMUS.*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
first  word  of  ancient  charters  confirming 
a  grant  already  made  by  a  former  king 
or  benefactor,  and  of  letters  patent ;  an 
exemplification :  It  implies,  We  have  in- 
spected it. 

This  road  is  specified,  by  the  names  of  "  strata" 
and  *' magna  via,"  in  an  tnspeximtu  charter  of 
Henry  tbu  Third  to  Tareot-abbey  In  Dorsetshire. 

JVartofl,  Hitt.  of  Xulatn^tan,  p.  6C. 

To  IwsPHE'aH.t  v.  a.  [in  and  sphere.']  To 
place  in  an  orb  or  sphere. 


&  rat/ten  on  kis  \Tistrett. 
sucb  red  inspker'd. 
Sandys,  Lament,  ch.  4. 
Where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  acreal  spirits  live  inspher'd. 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 

Stilton,  Camui. 

Inspi'rable.  adj.  [from  inspire.]  That 
may  be  drawn  in  with  the  breath ;  which 
may  be  infused. 

1  o  these  insjnrooi*  hurts,  we  may  enumerate 
those  they  sustain  from  their  eipiralion  of  fuli- 
ginous steams,  Harvey 

Inspira'tion.  n.  s.  [from  inspire.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  in  the  breath. 

In  any  inflammation  of  toe  diaphragm,  the 
symptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  and  a  most  exquisite 
pain  increased  upon  riujwurioH,  by  which  it  it  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pleurisy,  in  winch  the  greatest 
pain  is  in  eipiralion.  Artnuhtsot. 

2.  The  act  of  breathiug  into  any  thing. 

3.  Infusion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  su- 
periour  power. 

I  never  spoke  with  her  in  all  my  life 
—  How  ran  site  then  call  us  by  our  names. 
Unless  it  lie  hy  tnsjtralion  f  Shttltsp.  Com.  of  F.rr. 
Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men  at 


now. 


od  MtptratinKl. 

Shaitpcarc,  Merch.  V"  Vtu 
We  to  his  (ugh  inspiration  owe. 
That  what  was  done  before  the  flood  we  k 

What  ihe  tragedian  wrote,  the  late  sue  

Declares  was  ifuptrariim,  and  not  guess.  JJenAam. 

Inspiration  is  when  an  overpowering  impression 
of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  God 
himself,  uiat  gives  a  convincing  and  indubiuibii- 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it :  so  were 
(be  prophets  and  the  apostles  ntnwmt.  Waits. 

To  INSPI'RE.f  c  n.  [inspiro,  Latin  ;  in- 

spirtr,  French.] 
1.  To  draw  in  the  breath;  opposed  to 


expire. 

If  tile  inspiring  and  esptnnn  organ  of  any  animal 
bettopt,  it  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  sod  dies. 

Walton, 

2,  To  blow,  as  a  gentle  wind  does. 

Her  yellow  locket,  crisped  like  golden  wyre, 
About  her  shoulders  wercn  loosely  shed, 
And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  inantre, 
Tbey  waved  like  a  penon  wvdc  disprcd. 

Jjjinurr,  F.  Q.  ii.  in'.  30. 

To  Ikspi'rk.  v.  a. 

1.  To  breathe  into. 

Ye  nine,  descend  and  sing. 
The  breathing  instruments  inspire.  Pop*. 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing. 

He  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  be  that  autiirfl 
into  turn  an  active  soul,  and  brvuUrtd  in  a  living 
spirit.  lfttrf.XV.il. 

3.  To  infuse  into  the  mind;  to  impress 
upon  the  fancy. 

I  have  bern  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night ; 

"  rtbath. 
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to  inspire  and  expire  the  air 
comparison  of  the  facility  of  iHtfnring  and  < 
Use  air  in  the  country.  Harvey. 

His  baleful  breath  inspiring,  as  he  glides ; 
Now  like  a  chain  around  her  neck  he  ride*. 

Dryten. 

Inspi'rf.h.  b.  s.  [from  inspire.]  One  that 
inspires. 

To  the  infinite  God,  lliee 
preserver  of  the  »  orld,,Oie  most «  ^ 

To  Inrpi'rit.  v.  a.  [in  and  spirit.]  To 
animate ;  to  actuate ;  to  fill  with  life 
and  vigour;  to  enliven;  to  invigorate; 
to  encourage. 

It  hai  pleaded  God  to  inspirit  and  actuate  all  hit 
evangelical  method*  hy  a  concurrence  of  super- 
natural  strength,  which  mokes  it  not  only  eligible 
but  pntible;  easy  and  pleasant  to  do  whatever  he 
cuiniiunds  tit.  Dctay  of  CtiT.  Piety. 

A  discreet  nsv  of  becoming  ceremonies  renders 
the  service  of  Ihe  church  solemn  and  affecting,  its- 
jsirn'tr  tile  sluggish,  and  inflame*  even  the  devout 
worshipper.  Atttrtnvy. 

Ttx  courage  of  Agarnrmnon  it  intptriud  by 
love  of  empire  and  ambition. 

Pope,  Pre/,  to  the  ISaets. 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  aflluenre  or  content, 
And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent, 
Calm  every  thought,  intptrit  every  grace, 
Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face*  Pope. 

To  INSPI  SSATE,  v.  a.  [in  and  sniisus, 
Lat.]    To  thicken  ;  to  make  thick. 

Sugar  dull,  inspissate  Die  >.pirits  of  the  wine,  and 
makcth  Uicin  not  to  easy  to  resolve  into  vapour. 


This  oil,  farther  inspissated  by  evaporation,  I 
into  balm.  Arlmtknot  on  .  "' 

Ihspi'ssaTB.*   adj.     [from  the  verb.] 
Thick. 

The  gum  or  inspissate  juice  of  a  plant. 

GrttnkiU,  Art  of  Emoajou  p.  255. 

Ikspissa'tios.  n.s.  [from  inspissate.]  The 
act  of  making  any  liquid  thick. 
The  effect  is  wrought  by  U>c  auputrsttiMi  of  the 


iisiynr'rf. 
ShaJtspcare. 

To  the  heart  iiupiVV 
Vernal  delight.  .VB»*n,  P.  L. 

4.  To  animate  by  supernatural  infusion. 

Nor  the  insptr'ti 
Caslaliaii  spring.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Erato,  thy  poet's  mind  tisnuttY, 
And  fill  his  soul  with  thy  celestial  (ire. 

Ihyden.  .f?rt. 

The  letlersare  often  read  u>  the  young  religious 
to  i  ni;  it  re  them  with  sentiments  of  virtue.  Add*. 

5.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath. 

By  means  of  sulphurous  coal  smuaks  the  lungs 
are  stilled  and  oppressed,  whereby  tbey  are  forced 
5 


Instabi'mty.  n.  *.  [instability,  LaU ;  in- 
stability, Fr,  from  instttbilis,  Lat.]  Incon- 
stancy ;  fickleness ;  mutability  of  opinion 
or  conduct. 

Instability  of  temper  ought  to  be  checked,  wben 
it  disposes  men  to  wander  from  one  scheme  of 
government  to  another ;  such  a  fickleness  cannot 
but  be  fatal  to  our  country.     Addsion,  Freekjd. 

INSTAHLE-f  adj.  [instable,  old  French  ; 
instabilis,  Lat.]  Inconstant;  changing. 
See  Unstable. 

In  this  instable  and  uncertain  age,  yon  have  with 
tliat  steadiness  of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgement 
stuck  to  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, as  discerning  the  vast  difference  betwixt  it 
and  popery. 

Uore,  Erp.  of  Sc.  Ck.  Ded.  to  id.  JtasWts,  ( 1669  ) 
Insta'blesf.ss.*    n.  s.    [from  instable.] 
Fickleness ;  mutability. 

There  cannot  be  two  more  pregnant  instances 
of  the  lubricity  and  uutoAfritrii  of  mankind,  than 
the  decay  of  these  twu  ancient  nations. 

//..twff,  I  Ml.  ii.  J7. 
The  very  faculty  of  reason  (as  we  find  it  too 
true  by  late  cipcrivncc)  is  subject  to  the  amae  m- 
Uablea\ss.  Howell.  Ixtt.  iv.  19. 

To  INSTA  LL,  v.  a.  [installer,  Fr. ;  in 
and  stall.]   To  advance  to  any  rank  or 
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office,  by  placing  in  the  seat  or  stall  j  5.  State  of  any  thing 
proper  to  that  condition. 

She  reigns  a  guide**  itow  among  the  seinls. 
That  whilom  nu  the  saint  of  shepherds  light. 
And  ii  tststsxUtd  now  in  heaven's  higbt.  Synuer. 

Cranmcr  is  rvtum'd  with  welcome, 
Inn  ilfd  mnUbiJwp  of  Canterbury,  Shatsp 

Tbe  king  chow  him  nuwtcr  of  id 


Ihstalia'tios.  n.  s.  [installation,  Fr. ; 
from  install.]  The  act  of  giving  visible 
possession  of  a  rank  or  office,  by  placing 
in  the  proper  seaU 

Upon  die  election  the  bishop  gins  a  mandate 
for  bis  installation.  -Jytjsfe,  Parertm. 

iKSTA'LMEXT.t  »•  *■  [from  install."] 

1.  The  act  of  installing. 

It  is  not  easy 
To  make  lord  William  Hastings  of  our  mind 
For  Use  iiutislmrnf  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal?  Siakspeare,  Rich.  Ill, 

Would  I  couM  hire 
These  line  invincible  fiddlers  to  play  to  me 
At  my  instalment.      Hennm.  and  ft-  Prnidietrss. 
The  rime  of  his  instalment  inm  his  priesthood. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  526. 

2.  The  scut  in  which  one  is  installed. 

Search  Windsor-castle,  elves. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  ynu  scour  ; 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat  and  several  crest 
With  loyal  blaton  evermore  be  blest !  Shaksp. 

I'NSTANCE.  7  r-x  1 

Tl  >  n.  s.  \  imtancc,  It. J 

I  MSTANCY.  j  k 

1.  Importunity;  urgency;  solicitation. 

Christian  men  should  much  bettor  frame  them- 
selves to  those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  with  so  great  instancy  gave  us  con- 
cerning peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  concur  to  have 
the  ancient  councils  renewed.  Hooker. 

2.  Motive ;  influence ;  pressing  argument. 
Not  now  in  use. 

She  dwells  so  securely  upon  her  honour,  that 
folly  dares  not  present  itw-lf.  Now,  could  I  come 
to  her  with  any  direction  in  my  hand,  my  desires 
Ud  Mutant?  and  argument  to  commend  them- 
selves. Snakstieare,  M.  if  Windsor. 

The  instances  thai  second  marriage  move, 
A™  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 

Shatqwire. 

3.  Prosecution  or  process)  of  a  suit. 

The  instance  of  a  cause  is  said  to  be 
dirial  process  which  is  made  from  the  com 
of  a  suit,  even  to  the  time  of  pronouncing  sentence 
in  the  cause,  or  till  the  end  of  three  years. 

Aytiffc,  Parerrcn. 

4.  Example;  document. 

Yet  doth  this  accident 
So  tar  exceed  all  intfancr,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes.  Shaksp. 

In  furnaces  of  copper  and  brass  where  vitriol 
i>  often  cast  in,  there  risetb  suddenly  a  fly,  which 
sometimes  moveth  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
Kxnetimea  In  the  tie  below  ;  and  dieth  presently 
as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  furnace:  which  is 


We  And  in  history  inrhmerr  of  persons,  who,  after 
their  prison*  had  been  flung  open,  Itave  chosen 
rather  lo  languish  tn  their  dungeons,  than  stake 
their  miserable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  success 
of  a  revolution.  AtUli^u. 
The  greatest  saints  are  sometimes  made  the 
liable  uutanon  of  suffering,  situ-rimy 
the  earth  should  be  removed  nearer  to 
vd  revolve  for  instance  in  the  orbit  of 
be  whole  ocean  would  boil  with  heat. 

Smiley. 
and  explain 
by 


as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First,  they  were  drawn  up  into  the  form  of  a  law 
in  the  first  ifutoncr.  Hale. 
6.  Occasion ;  act. 

The  nerforrnances  required  on  our  part,  are  no 
other  than  what  natural  reason  has  endeavoured  lo 
recommend,  even  in  the  roost  severe  and  diflcull 
instance*  of  duty.  Rogers. 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  iisstsnce  try'd 
Above  ail  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride.  Penr. 

If  Eusebia  had  lived  as  free  from  sin  as  it  is 
possible,  for  human  nature,  it  is  because  she  is 
always  watching  and  guarding  against  all  instances 
of  pride.  l^w.  Seriavi  C  aU. 

To  1'nstanck.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
give  or  offer  un  example. 

As  to  faliw  citations,  that  the  world  may  see  bow 
little  he  is  to  be  trusted,  I  shall  instance  in  two  or 
three  about  which  he  makes  the  loudest  clamour. 

Tittatwn. 

In  tragedy  and  satire,  this  age  and  the  last  have 
excelled  the  ancients ;  and  I  would  inatance  in 
Shakspearc  of  the  former,  in  Dorset  of  the  latter 
sort.  Hryden,Jtn>. 
I'kstakced.*  part.adj.  [from  instance] 
Given  in  proof,  or  as  au  example. 

That  worthy  divine  did  not  needfully  observe  ! 
the  great  difference  betwixt  these  instanced  degrees. 

H)>.  Hall,  Cm  of  Canst.  D.  *.  C.  5. 

INSTANT,  adj.   [instant,  Fr.;  »«if«»w, 
L&t.  j 

1.  Pressing;  urgent;  importunate;  ear- 
nest. 

And  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  re- 
quiring that  he  might  bo  crucified. 

At.  Luke,  xxiii.  33. 

Rejoicing  in  hope ;  patient  in  tribulation ;  con- 
tinuing instant  iu  prayer.  /torn.  xii.  18. 

2.  Immediate;  without  any  time  inter- 
vening ;  present. 

Onr  good  old  friend  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  busmoisei, 
Wlucb  crave  the  tittrartf  use.       SWbji.  A"  Ijcdt. 

The  mstaitt  stroke  of  death  denoune'd  to-day, 
llctnov'd  far  off.  MUton,  P.  L- 

Nor  native  country  thou,  nor  friend  shalt  sec  ; 
Nor  war  hast  thou  to  wage,  nor  year  to  come ; 


On  the  twentieth  i  niton*  it  is  my  intention  to 
lion's  bead.  Addison,  Gtusrdian. 

Ikstantanb'ity.*  n.  s.  [from  intUtnia- 
neotts.]    Unpremeditated  production. 

[They]  have -no  sort  of  claim  to  be  called  verses, 
beside,  their  instanlanrily.  Shenitone. 

Instanta'neous.  adj.  [instantaneus,  Lat.] 
Done  in  an  instant  ;  acting  at  once 
without  any  perceptible  succession ; 
acting  with  the  utmost  speed;  done 
with  the  utmost  speed. 

This  manner  of  the  beginning  or  ceasing  of  the 
deluge  doth  not  at  all  agree  with  the  metanlomeaut 


Theory. 


Prior. 


liutanl  wittiDut  disturb  they  took  alarm. 

Millon,  P.  L. 
Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 
Uomark'd,  unlumour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gale ; 
Instant  he  Sew  with  hospitable  haste, 
And  the  new  friend  with  courteous  air  embrae'd. 

Pope. 

I'nstant.  n.  s.  [instant,  Fr.] 
1.  Instant  is  such  a  part  of 
wherein  we  perceive  no 

Locke. 

There  is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  nourish- 
ing and  their  not  being.  Hooter. 

Her  nimble  body  yet  in  time  must  move, 
And  not  in  uuriratr  through  all  places  stride ; 

But  she  is  nigh  and  far,  bona 
In  point  of  time,  which  thought 


The  rapid  radiance  iiuMntarKWl 
Th-illumin'd  mountain. 
Ijistakta'neouslv.  adv.  [from  1 
neous.]    In  an  indivisible  point  of  I 

Wlsst  I  had  heard  of  tbe  raining  of  frogs  ctune 
to  my  thoughts,  there  being  reason  to  conclude 
that  those  csom  from  tlte  clouds,  or  were  instant- 
aneously geoeralsd  JJerham. 

I'nstantahy.*  adj.   [initantaneiu,  Lat.] 
Our  elder  word  for  instantaneous. 

Reaching  forth  itself  largely  in  very  quick  and 
tiuHnttonK  motions  lo  all  those  tilings  which  are 
capable  of  it  [light].  Bp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  19. 

I'NSTAXTLV.T  adv.  [instanter,  Lat.] 

1 .  With  urgent  importunity. 

They  besought  him  instantly,  saying  that  1st 
was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this. 

AT  Luke,  vii.  4. 

Our  twelve  tribes  mxhmt/y  serving  God  day  and 
night.  Acts,  iivi.  7. 

2.  Immediately;  without  any  perceptible 
intervention  of  time. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  sense  and  affects  of  any 
one  part  of  the  body  instantly  make  a  transcussion 
I  the  whole  body.  Bacon,  Kal.  Hist. 
fell  on  me.  _  Afitren,  P.  L. 
As  several  winds  arise, 
Just  so  Ibeir  natures  alter  instantly.     A/ay,  KtVg. 

To  Issta'te.  v.  a.  [in  and  state.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  certain  rank  or  condition. 

This  kind  of  conquest  dues  only  install:  the  victor 
in  these  rights,  wlucb  the  conquered  prince  had. 

Halt. 

Had  this  glistering  monster  been  born  lo  thy 
poverty,  be  could  not  have  been  so  bad :  nor,  per- 
haps, had  Ihy  birth  t attaint  thee  in  the  same  great- 
ness, would'*  thou  have  been  better.  Smli, 

Tbe  first  of  them  being  eminently  holy  and  dear 
to  God,  should  derive  a  blessing  to  bis  posterity  on 
that  account,  and  prevail  at  last  to  have  there  also 
accepted  as  holy,  and  instated  in  the  favour  of  God. 


The  use  of  instances  is 
a  difficulty;  and  this  end  is  best 


At  any  instant  of  time  the  moving  atom  ia  but  in 
one  single  point  of  the  line ;  therefore  all  but  that 
one  point  is  either  future  or  past,  and  no  other 
parts  are  co-existent  or  contemporary  with  it. 

Benttey,  Serin. 

2.  A  particular  time. 

I  can  at  any  unseasonable  riurani  or  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber 
window.  Shakspeart. 

3.  It  is  used  in  low  and  commercial  lan- 
guage for  a  day  of  the  present  or  cur- 


2.  To  invest.  Obsolete. 

For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  < 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal.  Shalap. 

To  INSTA'URATE.*  v.  a.  [instanro, 
Lat. ;  instaurer,  Fr.]  To  reform ;  to 
repair ;  to  supply  with  improvement. 

ft  is  far  more  easy  to  overthrow  tbe  positive  as- 
srrtions  of  others,  than  to  instatsrate  better  in  their 
room.  A'mtsn  on  old  Arts,  (I66A,)  p.  2AS. 

IssTAURA'TiON.t  [instaurotion,  Fr. ; 
inttauratio,  Lat.]  Restoration;  repar- 
ation ;  renewal. 

They  took  inatawrarwsi  of  what  eras  deScsent  for 
institution.       Mden  on  jVrayten't  Polyotk.  $.11. 

Comprehending  an  uutaicrotim  of  S.  Edsrard'a 
Laws,  as  they  were  amended  by  the  Conqueror. 

Ibid.  8.  IT. 

INSTE'AD.f  prep,  [a  word  formed  by 

the  coalition  of  in  and  stead,  place.] 
1.  In  room  of;  in  place  of.    Always  with 

of. 
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They,  intend  frail, 
Cbew'd  bitter  asbc*.  MUUm,  P.  L- 

Vary  the  form  of  speech,  and  instead  of  the 

word  church,  make  it  a  question  in  politick*,  whe- 
ther the  monument  be  in  danger.  Strifl. 
2.  Equal  to. 

This  very  consideration  to  a  wise  man  is  intlenit 
nfa  thousand  arguments,  to  satisfy  him,  that,  iu 
those  lime*,  no  such  tiling  was  believed.  Tiilviian. 

iKSTK'AD.f  adv.  In  the  place ;  in  the 
room.  Used  without  of,  it  cex«es  to  be 
a  preposition,  and  becomes  an  adverb. 

11c  in  derision  sets 
Upon  thrir  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quit*  out  tlieir  native  language,  and  imtrad 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  tongues  unknown. 

MUton,  P.  L. 
To  Inste'kp.  o.  a.  [in  and  strep.] 
I.  To  soak  ;  to  macerate  in  moisture 
Suffolk  Ant  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Coma  to  him  where  in  gore  1m  lay  intleepd. 


2.  Lving  under  water. 

The  gutter'd  rucks,  and  congregated  sands, 
Traitors  ixuteeji'/l  to  clog  the  guiltless,  keel. 

fflabiwit,  (MitBt 

I'xstsp.  n.  *.  [in  and  step."]  The  upper 
part  of  the  foot  where  it  join*  to  the 
leg. 

The  caliga  wa«  a  military  shoe  with  a  very 
duck  sole,  tied  above  the  aatqi  with  lealiier 
thongs.  Aroulhnat  on  Coins. 

To  1'NSTIGATE.t  v.  a.  [indigo,  Lat. 
instiguer,  Fr.  from  the  Greek  $-•>«»  or 
fiyv,  to  prick,  to  goad.]  To  urge  to  ill ; 
to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 

If  a  servant  iuUigitlet  a  stranger  to  kill  lus 
master,  thi>  being  murder  in  the  urangvr  at  prin 
cipal,  of  course  the  aerrant  i»  accessary  only  to  the 
crime  of  murder,  tlwugh  he  would  have  been 
guilty,  at  principal,  of  petty  treason.  lUachtant. 
InstioA'tiom.  n.  s.  [instigation,  Fr.  from 
instigate.}  Incitement  to  a  crime;  en- 
couragement ;  impulse  to  ill. 

Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this  ?    But  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation-   Shahpeare,  H'int.  Tate. 
It  was  partly  by  the  tnHigatim  of  some  factious 


and  villainy  that  both  the  corruption  of  nan 
the  Mjngolwn  of  the  devii  could  bring  the 


principal  stroke  amongst 

Ilacon. 

Shall  any  man  that  wilfully  procure!  the  cut. 
ting  of  whole  armies  to  pieces,  aet  up  for  an  Inno- 
cent? Aa  If  the  Lives  that  were  taken  away  by 
his  instigation  were  not  to  be  charged  upon  his 
account.  L'Eilrangr. 
We  have  an  abridgement  of  all  the  batcneia 
i  of  natui 

i  torn  of 

men  to. 

1'kstigator.  n.  s.  [instigateur,  Fr.  from 
instigate.']    Inciter  to  ill. 

That  aoa  of  blood  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal 
misery  the  malicious  author  or  in«Vuor  of  its 
effusion.  King  Ckartet. 

Either  the  cags-rncs*  of  acquiring  or  the  revenge 
of  missing  dignities,  haw  been  the  great  insti- 
gator* of  ecclesiastical  fowls.    Dec.  of  Car.  Piety. 

To  INSTI  L,  v.  a.  [instiUo,  Lot.  instiUer, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  infuse  by  drops. 

He  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  iiuitlU. 

Milton,  P.  I.. 

2.  Insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into 
the  mind ;  to  infuse. 

Though  assemblies  be  had  indeed  far  religion's 
sake,  hurtful  nevertheless  they  may  easily  prove, 
as  well  in  regard  of  their  fitness  to  serve,  tlw  turn 
of  hcreticks,  and  such  aa  privily  wilt  soonest  ad- 
venture to  inttil  their  poison  into  men's  minds. 


He  hui  a  further  design  to  until  and  insinuate 
good  instruction,  by  contributing  to  men's  hap- 
piness in  this  present  life.  Catanty. 

Those  heathens  did  in  a  particular  manner 
raffs!  the  principle  into  their  children  of  loving 
their  country,  widen  is  far  otherwise  nowadays. 

Suyi. 

iNSTiLLA'TiON.f  n,  s.  [instiUotio,  Lat. 
from  instil.] 

1.  The  act  of  pouring  in  by  drops. 

Cotgrave. 

2.  The  act  of  infusing  slowly  into  the 


3.  The  thing  infused. 

They  imbhter  the  cup  of  life  by  insensible 


s.  [from  instil.]  One 
any  thing  imperceptibly 


Insti'li 
who 

into  the  mind. 

Never  was  there  such  a 
in  my  mind,  nor  so 
principles  as  my  tutor. 

Sttiton,  Deism  Revealed,  Dial.  viii. 

Instalment,  n.  $.  [from  instil.']  Any 
thing  instilled. 

The  lepcrous  hutttment.  Miiisptart. 

To  Imsti'mulate.*  d.  a.  [instimulo,  Lat.] 
To  incite  ;  to  provoke.  Cockeram. 

Insti'nct.t  adj.  [instinct,  Fr. 
Latin.]    Moved;  animated. 

Forth  ruth'd  with  whirlwind 
Toe  chariot  of  paternal  deity, 
Flashing  thick 
drawn, 

Itwirtnsffncf  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd. 

By  four  cherubick  shapes.  itaian,  P.  L. 

Coffee- house  wits,  mttmet  by  me,  can  correct 
an  author's  style,  and  display  his  minutest  errors, 
without  understanding  a  syllabi*  of  his  matter  or 
his  language !  Sunft,  Halite  of  the  Booh. 

I'NSTINCT.  n.  s.  [instinct,  Fr.  instincius, 
Lut.  This  word  had  its  accent  for- 
merly on  the  last  syllable.]  Deaire  or 
aversion  acting  in  the  mind  without  the 
intervention  of  reason  or  deliberation  ; 
the  power  determining  the  will  of 
brutes. 

In  Imdi  they  fear  your  highness'  death. 
And  mere  marine/  of  love  and  loyalty, 

1  in  hi,  banishment. 


Shahptare. 

Thou  know  est  I  am  aa  valiant  aa  Hercules  ; 
but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not  touch  the 
true  prince :  inttinct  is  a  great  matter.    I  mo  a 

caw'nrii  on  instinct  ;   1   Oiali  tllink   the  better  of 

myself  and  thee,  during  my  life;  I  for  a  valiant 
lion,  and  thee  for  a  true  prince. 

^ftltl  if^Oi t,  If'~n.  1 t  . 

But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems. 
Or  reason  though  disturbed,  and  scarce  consulted, 
To  hsve  guided  me  aright.  Milton,  S.  A. 

Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Portius  to  me, 
And  easily  taught  me  by  her  scent  force 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  know  thy  merit ; 
Till  what  was  injunct  grew  up  into  friendship. 

.td.Ju.rn. 

The  pbUosopber  avers, 
That  reason  guides  our  deed,  and  instinct  theirs. 
Instinct  and  reason  how  shall  we  divide  ?  Prior. 

Reason  serves  when  prcss'd  : 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer.  Pope. 

To  IxsTi'scT.f  v.a.  [instincius,  Lat.]  To 
impress  as  an  animating  power.  This, 
neither  musical  nor  proper,  was  per- 
haps introduced  by  Bentfey,  Dr.  John- 
son says ;  but  it  was  in  use  long  before 
Bentleys  ' 


God  would  never  have  intuneud  die  appetitsou 

of  pleasure,  and  the  faculties  of  enjoying  it,  so 
strongly  in  man,  if  He  had  not  meant  thai  in 
decency  he  should  make  use  of  them. 

Fetthant,  Ret.  of  the  IjV  o/Ptearwrt. 
What  native  uneitinguishable  beauty  must  be 
impressed  and  toMtncteii  through  the  whole,  which 
the  defedation  of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad 
and  a  worse  editor  could  not  hinder  from  shining 
forth.  Rentley,  Pre/.  U  iliUvn. 

Insti'nction.*  ji.  i.  [instincius,  Lat.]  In- 
stinct. This  word  preceded  instinct. 
Obsolete. 

This  natural  marirscriari  of  creatures. 

Sr>  T.  Etyot,  Gov.  hi  1*0. 

Insti'nctivb.  adj.  [from  instinct.]  Act- 
ing without  the  application  of  choice  or 
;  rising  in  the  mind  without  op- 


ltais'd 

By  ouick  imtmetite  motion  up  I  sprung, 

As  thitherward  endeavouring.         Milan,  P.  L. 

It  will  1m  natural  that  Ulysses's  mind  should 
forebode ;  and  it  appears  tiat  the 
sage  was  a  favourits  opinion  of  Homer's. 


Ik«ti'kctively.  adv.  [from  instinctivr.] 
By  instinct ;  by  the  call  of  nature. 

The  very  rats 


To  I'NSTITUTE.t  v.n.  [inttituo,  insti- 

tutum,  Lat.  instituer,  Fr.] 
I.  To  fix;  to  establish;  to  appoint;  to 
enact ;  to  settle ;  to  prescribe. 

God  then  instituted  a  law  natural  to  In  observed 
by  creatures;  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
manner  of  laws,  the  institution  thereof  is  de- 
scribed as  being  established  by  solemn  injunction. 

Hooker. 

Here  let  us  breathe,  and  naply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenuous  studies. 


To  the  production  of  the  effect  tliey  arc  t 
mined  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  ininf  ■ted  and 
imprinted  on  them  by  inimitable  wisdo 


if  isle,  0n>.  «f  Mankind. 
The  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  iruttiutett  by 
God  himself.  Test/dr. 
To  institute  a  court  and  a  country  party  without 
.  in  polhicka. 


to 


to 


2.  To  educate ; 
instruction. 

If  children  were  early  imatyted, 
would  insensibly  insinuate  itself. 

Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

3.  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a 
benefice.  See  the  fifth  sense  of  Ixsti. 
Tirriojf. 

No  bishop  shall  institute  any  to  a  benefice,  who 
bath  been  ordained  by  any  other  bishop,  ncrpt 
he  first  shew  unto  him  lus  letters  of  orders. 

Out.  and  Can.  Sets*.  39. 

Institute/,-  n.t.  [institute,  Fr.  imtitutum, 
Lau] 

1.  Established  law  ;  settled  order. 

Such  is  the  subject  of  the  isutunTe, 
And  universal  body  of  the  lau 
Marlowe,  ' 

This  law,  though  c 
As  nature's  inititute,  is  yet  in  force 
Uncanceled  though  disused.  Dryden. 

2.  Precept ;  maxim  ;  principle. 

Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  studies  grown, 
To  make  the  Stoick  imtilutet  thy  own. 

HtyJen,  Pert. 

IwsTiTtfTiOM.t  n.  i.  [institution,  Fr.  i«<i- 


,  Tng.  of  Dr.  fatutu: 
now  directs  the  course, 
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1.  Act  of  establishing. 

8.  Establishment ;  settlement. 

The  institution  of  God's  Law  k  describe*!  m 
being  established  by  solemn  injunction.  Hooker. 

It  became  him  by  whom  all  tiling*  arc,  to  be 
dM  way  of  salvation  to  all,  tint  the  institution  and 
restitution  of  the  world  might  be  both  wrought  with 
one  hand.  Hooker. 

Tbl»  unlimited  power  placed  fundamentally  in 
the  body  of  a  people,  is  what  legislators  have 
endeavoured,  'n  their  several  v-hemet  or  iiutUu- 
Hons  of  government,  to  drpoait  iinch  bands  as 
wnu'.d  preserve  the  people.  Swift. 

3.  Positive  law. 

They  quarrel  sometimes  with  the  execution  of 
laws,  and  sometimes  with  the  imtUuiun.  Temple. 

The  hottnoM  of  the  first  fruits  and  the  lump  1* 
an  holiness  merely  of  inntutten*  outward  and 
nominal ;  wbrraaa  the  holiness  of  the  root  is  an 
holiness  of  nature,  inherent  and  real,  Atlerbury. 

The  law  and  inHUntian,  founded  by  Moan  was 
to  establish  religion,  and  to  nuke  mercy  and  peace 
known  to  the  whole  earth.  JorsVt. 

4.  Education. 

After  baptism,  when  it  is  in  infancy  recctvod, 
succeeds  instruction  and  institution  in  the  nature 
and  several  branches  of  that  vow,  which  was  made 
at  the  font,  in  a  short  intelligible  manner. 

Hammond  on  Fundamental*. 
It  is  a  necessary  piece  of  providence  in  the  in- 
ttuutun  of  our  children,  to  train  them  up  to  some- 
what in  their  youth,  that  may  honestly  entertain 
them  in  their  age.  V  Estrange. 

of  precept  or 
Benlicy. 

5.  The  act  of  investing  a  clerk  presented 
to  a  rectory  or  vicarage  with  the  spi- 
ritual part  of  his  benefice.  See  Colla- 
tion, and  induction. 

mnituy,  nnr  cither  by  institution  or  colLsuon  ad- 
mitted to  any  ecclesiastical  living,  nor  suffered  to 
preach,  4c,  except  he  be  licensed  either  by  the  arrh- 
blsbop,  or  the  bishop  of  toe  diocese  where  he  is  to 
be  placed.  Contl.  taut  Canons  Ecct.  36. 

Imstitu'tional.*  adj.  [from  institution.] 
Elemental,  litis  is  the  word  of  modern 
times,  instead  of  institutionary. 

Ihstitu'tionary.  adj.  [from  institution.'] 
Elemental ;  containing  the  first  doc- 
trines, or  principles  ot  doctrine. 

That  It  was  not  out  of  fashion  Aristotle  do- 
clareth  In  his  politick*,  amnngu  the  in.wuti.nary 
rules  of  youth.  Brown, 

Institutive.*  adj.  [from  institute.']  Able 
to  establish. 

These  words  seem  tnsnriimw,  or  oallatrre  of 
power.  .Em-row,  on  the  I'ope'i  Supremacy. 

I'nstitutor.  ».  s.  [instituteur,  Fr.  insti- 
lutor,  Lat.] 

1.  An  establishcr;  one  who  settles. 

It  might  hare  succeeded  a  little  better,  if  it  had 
pleased  the  instuuton  ot  die  dvU  montlis  of  the 
sun  to  have  ordered  them  alternately  odd  and 
even.  UoUer  en  Time. 

2.  Instructor ;  educator. 

The  two  groat  aims  which  every  mttii  liter  of 


Walker. 

I'jistitutist.  n.s.  [from  institute.]  Writer 
of  institutes,  or  elemental  instructions. 

Green  nail  the  inttilulisli  would  persuade  us  to 
be  an  effect  of  an  over- hot  stomach. 

Harvey  en  C'tnsumptLmt. 


To  Insto'p.  v 
up ;  to  stop 


a.  [in  and  stop.]   To  close 


Willi  boiling  pitch  another  nc*r  at  hand 
The  seams  mstcps.  Drydeu,  Ann. 
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To  IN8TRU'CT.f  v.  a.  participle  preterit. 
instructed  or  instruct,  [instruo,  Lat.  in- 
struire,  instruict,  Fr.} 

1.  To  teach;  to  form  by  precept;  to 
inform  authoritatively;  to  educate;  to 
institute ;  to  direct. 

Warned,  instruct,  and  monyshed. 

lip.  fisher,  Pt.  p.  S. 
Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice, 
that  he  might  instruct  thee.  Devi.  iv.  36. 

His  Cod  doth  trtth-ucl  him  to  discretion,  and 
doth  leach  biro.  Ita.  xxvlii.  SC. 

Chenaniah,  chief  of  the  Lcvitea,  utsn-sicrrrf 
about  the  song,  because  he  was  skilful. 

f  Ckrm.  xv.  22. 
Thou  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  ex- 
cellent, being  instructed  out  of  the  law. 

Am.  ii.  IS. 
One  man  being  instruct  In  the  suit  for  both. 

Li.  Herbert.  Hen.  VIII.  p.  326. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowesl.     Udton,  P.  L. 
Who  ever  by  consulting  at  thy  tltrine 
Return'd  the  wiser,  or  the  more  instruct 
To  fly  or  follow  what  concera'd  him  most? 

UUlon,  P.  JL 

2.  It  has  commonly  in  before  the  thing 
taught. 

They  that  were  instructed  in  the  songs  or  the 
Lord  were  two  hundred  fourscore  and  eight. 

I  Citron,  xxv.  7. 
Those  are  the  thin-*  uAerein  Solomon  was 
nufrpiirled  for  building  of  the  house  of  God. 

2  Chr.  iu.  3. 

3.  To  model ;  to  form.    Little  in  use. 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  after  the 
proctor  baa  prepared  and  instructed  the  same  for 
a  (rearing  before  the  judge.  At/iffi,  Parergxm.. 
Instru'cter.  h.  s.  [from  instruct.]  A 
teacher  ;  an  institutor;  one  who  delivers 
precepts  or  imparts  knowledge.  It  is 
oftener  written  Instructor. 

Though  you  have  ten  thousand  Msrruorers  in 
Christ.  I  Cor.  iv.  I  J. 

After  the  flood  arts  to  Chaldea  fell, 
The  rather  of  the  faithful  there  did  dwell, 
Who  both  their  parent  and  instructor  was. 

Denlmnt. 

O  thou,  who  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present,  heavenly  instructor  /     UUlon,  P.  L. 

Poets,  the  first  instructors  of  mankind, 
Brought  all  things  to  their  native  proper  use. 

llcsciyjnvxjn. 

bow  they  are  he*ct  on  every  side,  not 
una,  but  instructors  to  vice. 

Locke. 

Several  mKructer*  were  disposed  among  ibis 
helpless  people.  Askiuon. 
We  have  precepts  of  duty  given  us  by  our  m- 
Uructon.  Hofen. 

Instru'ctible.*  atff.[from  instruct.]  Able 
to  instruct. 

A  king  of.  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is  instructibte  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Bacon,  Submission  to  tie  House  of  Lards. 

Instruction,  n.  t.  {instruction,  Fr.  from 
instruct.] 

1.  The  act  of  teaching ;  information. 

It  lies  on  you  to  speak. 
Not  by  your  own  nut  ruction,  nor  by  any  matter 
Which  your  heart  protnpta  you  to.       Skabtprart . 

We  are  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages,  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  they 
have  left  behind  them  for  our  instruction.  Locke. 

2.  Precepts  conveying  knowledge. 

Will  ye  not  receive  instruction  to  hearken  to 
receive  my  words. 

On  ev'ry  thorn  dcUghtful  wisdoi 
In  cv'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows ; 
But  some  untaught  o'erhear  the  whisp'ring  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  stilL 

rating. 


They  sec  1 
nly  with  tei 
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3.  Authoritative  information ;  mandate. 

8ee  Ihitdispatch'd  with  all  the  baste  thou  can'st ; 
Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  laxmerien.  tmaktptore. 

Instructive,  adj.  [from  instruct;  in- 
struct if,  Fr.]    Conveying  knowledge. 

With  a  variety  of  inUructit*  expressions  by 
sprt  ch  man  alone  is  endowed,  JYivVr r. 

I  would  not  laugh  but  to  instruct ;  or  if  my 
mirth  ceases  to  be  mttructite,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  Innocent.  Addison. 

Instructively.*  adv.  [from  instructive.] 
So  as  to  teach  ;  by  instruction. 

Designing  instruct  weiy  to  exemplify  the  duty 
and  nature  of  charity.       Barrow,  PTerej,  t.  263. 

jEgle  made  him  sing  both  merrily  and  in- 
structivrty.       Arbulhnot  and  Pope,  Unrt.  Scnbl. 

Instru'ctivkness.S'  n.t.  [from  instructive.] 
Power  of  instructing. 

The  benefit,  and  the  tnitructheness  of  history, 
and  of  the  lives  of  worthy  persons,  is  no  less 
universally  than  deservedly  acknowledged  to  be 
very  great.  Situation  of  Paradise,  Ac.  (lttKS,)  p.  3a 
The  pregnant  insiructtvenrss  ot  the  scripture. 

Boyle,  Style  of  Hoi.  Script,  p.  130. 

Instructor.*   See  Instructer. 
Instru'Ctress.*  «.  «.  [from  itisfrwcfor.] 

A  female  instructor. 
Knowledge  also  as  a  perfect  uutrvtfrir*  and 

maistreaae.  Sir  T.  Byot,  Gov.  fob  1 46.  b. 

To  bear  the  sweet  inxtmrtrrw  tcU, 

How  life  its  noblest  use  may  find, 

How  well  for  freedom  be  resign 'd.  Aktnside. 
\  Perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  Iona 
I    may  be  sometime  again  the  inttructreu  of  the 

western  regions.     Joonson,  Jvurn.  West.  Idands. 

INSTRUMENT.  n.s.  {instrument,  Fr.; 
insfrumentum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  tool  used  for  any  work  or  purpose. 

If  be  sroiso  him  with  an  marrvraeai  of  iron,  so 
that  be  die,  he  is  a  murderer.      Hum,  xxxv.  1 6. 

What  artificial  frame,  what  ritrtrsi  meat, 
Did  one  superior  genius  e'er  invent ; 
Which  to  the  muscles  is  pre/err  "d  ?  Btuchn^rr. 

Box  is  useful  for  turners  and  instrument  rankers. 

Uortimcr. 

2.  A  frame  constructed  so  as  to  yield 
harmonious  sounds. 

He  that  striked)  an  instrument  with  skill,  may 
cause  notwithstanding  a  very  pleasant  sound,  if 
the  string  wlsrreon  he  strlketh  chance  to  be  capa- 
ble of  harmony.  Hazier. 

She  taketli  moat  delight 
In  musick,  mstrumrnts  and  poetry.  Skakspenre. 

In  solitary  groves  he  n lakes  hie  moan. 
Nor,  mix'd  in  mirth,  m  youthful  pleasure  shares, 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  utstniasnsti  he  bears. 

Dry.irn. 

3.  A  writing  containing  any  contract  or 
order. 

He  called  Edna  his  wife,  and  took  paper,  and 
did  write  an  msfmewTK  of  covenarrta,  and  sealed  it. 

Tobii. 

It  is  used 


\.  The  agent. 


of  persons  as 


well  as  thingg,  but  of  persons  very  often 
in  an  ill  sense. 

If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect, 
An  snstnunrnt  of  this  your  calling  back, 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me.    Sinktycare,  0(W. 

5.  That  by  means  whereof  something  is 
done. 

The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into 
the  body  which  hath  arms  and  legs,  only  instru- 
ments of  doing ;  but  that  it  were  intended  the 
min<i  should  employ  ilann.  Svlrtsy. 

All  voluntary  self-denials  and  austerities  which 
Christianity  coemnends  become  necessary,  not 
simply  for  themselves,  but  as  inahtirnrnir  towards 
n  Ingher  end.  Decay  of  Chr.  fV/y. 
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those  can 
instruments  of  our 
niio.  Smfl. 

There  U  one  thins  to  he  considered  concerning 
reason,  whether  syllogism  be  Use  proper  insfru- 
ment  of  it,  «nd  the  u*cfullest  way  of  exercising 
this  faculty.  locke. 

6.  One  who  acts  only  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  another. 

He  scarcely  knew  wluit  win  done  in  liii  own 
chamber,  but  as  it  pleated  Iter  iissfnimearj  to 
frame  tliemselves.  Sidney. 

All  the  uutrumtnli  which  aided  to  expose  tlie 
child,  were  even  then  lou  when  it  was  found. 

Shahrieare,  ll'tnl.  Tale. 

In  benefits  as  well  as  injuries,  it  it  the  principal 
that  we  are  to  consider,  not  the  iiutmmcnt :  tint 
which  a  man  does  by  another,  it  in  truth  hi*  own 
act.  L'Ettrmi"*. 

The  bold  are  but  lh'  iiufrumcittr  of  the  wive, 
They  undertake  the  dingers  they  advise,  lhyilcn. 

Instrume  ntal,  adj.  [instrumental,  Fr.; 

instruntentum,  Lai.] 
1.  Conducive  us  means  to  st 

ganical. 

All  second  and  instrumental  causes,  without 
thai  operative  faculty  which  God  gave  them. 

virtuclcss,  and 
Balexk,  Hist. 
is  instrumental  to  every  thing, 
r  promise  in  this  diing. 
Bp.  Taylor,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  I 
ratlier  an  auxiliary  and  instrumental  duly. 

Xmalritlge. 

I  discern  some  excellent  final  causes  of  coo- 

i 'unction  of  body  and  soul;  but  the  instrumental 
.now  not,  nor  what  invisible  bands  and  fetters 
unite  them  together.  lieniley, 

•2.  Acting  to  tome  end ;  contributing  to 
some  purpose ;  helpful :  used  of  persons 
and  thing*. 

The  presbyterian  merit  is  of  Ihtte  weight,  when 
they  allege  themselves  instrumental  towards  the 
restoration.  Sun/I, 
S.  Consisting  not  of  voices  but  instru- 
ments;  produced  by  instruments,  not 
vocal. 

They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  cere 
mooial  abrogated,  require  tla»  abrogation  of  instm 
mental  musick,  approving  neTcrUteless  the  uw  of 
vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  shew  some  reason, 
ifore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere. 
'  and  not  the  other.  Hooter. 
Oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  insteumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonious  number  joind,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Miltan,  P.  L. 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds, 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 

Ihyden, 

In&trumenta'lity.  b.  s.  [from  instru- 
mental.] Subordinate  agency ;  agency 
of  any  thing  as  means  to  an  end. 

Those  natural  and  involuntary  actings  art  not 
done  by  dHAVnition  and  formal  command,  yet 

0  by  the  virtue,  energy,  and  influx  of 

1  the  instrumentality  of  the  spirits. 
I/ale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Instrume'ntally.t  adv.  [from  instru- 
mental.] 

1.  In  the  nature  of  an  instrument;  a 
means  to  an  end. 

n's  well-being  here  in  this  life  Is  but  instru- 
i  good,  as  being  the  means  for  him  la  be 
ell  in  the  next  life.  Iht\hy. 
Habitual  preparation  for  the  sacrament  consists 

h    ft    ss*tssx-ls)sllfa£i    ptnjsVsMJC^rt    fanJnsl'Ilf    QbT    pnflrClpt©  OsT 
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Ith,  by  laws  to  settle  and 
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holiness,  wrought  chiefly  by  Cod's  spirit,  and  in. 
siru  mentally  by  hit  word,  in  the  heart  or  soul  of  a 
man.  South. 

2.  With  instruments  of  musick. 

The  earlier  fathers  of  the  church  —  condemned 
when  iNVnivirittar'/iy  accompanied. 
Mason  an  Church  Mustek,  p.  27. 

iNSTKt'.ME'NTALXEi-S.    n.  S.    [ffOlU  itlslrU- 

menial.']  Usefulness  as  means  to  an 
end. 

Tie  inslrumenialness  of  riches  to  works  of 
charity,  has  rein 
Christian  commonweal 

secure  propriety.  Hammond. 

To  Issty'le.*  r.  a.  [in  and  style.]  To 
denominate ;  to  call. 

Gladness  shall  clothe  the  earth ;  we  will  mstile 
The  face  of  things  an  universal  smile. 

Crashan;  Poems,  p.  101. 

Isku'avity.*  n.  t.  [insuavitas,  Lat.]  Un- 
pleasantness. 

All  fears,  griefs,  auspicious,  discontents,  im- 
bonities,  inrsuusf  irs,  are  swallowed  up  and  drowned 
in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  215. 

Insubjf/ction.*  n.s.  [in  and  subjection.] 
State  of  disobedience  to  government. 

Insubordina'tion.*   n.s.   [in  t 
ordination.]    State  of  disorder. 

Insubstantial.*  adj.  [in  and 
lial.]    Not  real ;  unsubstantial. 

Like  the  baseless  fabric*  of  this  vision. 
Tlse  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rock  behind.      ShnkspeMrt,  Tempest. 

Issucca'tios.*   b.  s.   [insuccatus,  Lat.] 
Soaking.    Not  in  use. 

As  concerning  the  medicating  and  nsjstrcanvwt 
of  seeds,  I  am  no  great  favourer  of  it. 

AWyn,  B.  i.  ch.  I.  5  5. 

INSU'FFEUABLE.  adj.  [in  and  suffer- 
able.] 

I.  Intolerable;  insupportable;  intense  be- 
yond endurance. 

Ttw  one  if  oppressed  with  constant  beat,  the 
other  with  intufensile  cold.     Brown,  Vulg,  Err. 

Eye*  tlssi  confeas'd  Idm  bora  for  kingly  sway, 
So  tierce,  they  flash'd  insufferable  day.  Dtyins. 

Though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes, 
yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  Dot  at  all 
disease  them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly 


2.  Detestable;  contemptible; 
beyond  endurance. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers,  vrtin  daily  pester  the 
world  with  their  insufferable  stuff,  should  be 
discouraged  from  writing  any  more.  Dryden. 

Is'su'rrenABLY.  adv.  [from  insufferable.] 
To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

Those  heavenly  shapes 
Will  daule  now  this  earthly  with  their  blase, 
InsufernUy  bright.  Milton,  P.  J.. 

There  is  no  person  rcmnrknldy  ungrateful,  who 

South- 


Insuffi'cirxce.  1  it.  *.  [insufficienct,  Fr, ; 
Insuffi  ciency,  j     in  and  sufficient.]  In- 

adequateness  to  any  end  or  purpose ; 

want  of  requisite  value  or  power :  used 

of  things  and  persons. 

The  minister's  aptness  or  insuffiaenry,  other- 
wise than  by  reading  to  instruct  the  flock, 
standout  in  this  place  as  a  stranger,  with  whom 

to  do. 
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The  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by 
the  light  of  scripture,  so  fully  supplied,  that  fur- 
ther light  than  this  hath  added,  there  doth  not 
need  unto  that  end.  i/ixisrr. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your 
semes,  unintelligent  of  our  tnsuffesence,  may, 
though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Shakspenre,  rfint.  Tate. 

Till  experience  had  discovered  their  defect  and 
insuffieteney,  I  did  certainly  conclude  them  to  be 
infallible.  Titans. 

Consider  the  picas  made  use  of  to  this  purpose, 
and  shew  the  insujpeitney  and  weakness  of  them. 

Auerburg. 

INSUFFI  CIENT,  adj.  [insufficient,  Fr. ; 
in  and  sufficient.]  Inadequate  to  any 
need,  use,  or  purpose ;  wanting  abilities ; 
incapable  ;  unfit. 
Tlx-  bishop  to  whom  they 


may  justly  reject  tbera  as  incapable  and  insufficient. 

Simser  an  Ireland. 
We  are  weak,  dependant  creatures,  insiiffuvnl 
to  our  own  happiness,  full  of  wants  which  of  our- 
selves we  cannot  relieve,  exposed  to  a  numerous 
train  nf  evils  which  we  know  not  how  to  divert. 


Fasting  kills  by  the 
>'<*"j?sVtr*iJ  quantity  of  fli 


l,:„l 

Art 


,  nut  by  the 
it  on  Aliments. 

Insufficiently,  adv.  [from  insufficient.] 
With  want  or  proper  ability ;  not  skil- 
fully. 

Inmtffla'tios.T  n.s.  [in  and sufflo.  Lot.] 
The  net  of  breathing  upon. 

Insufflations,  that  is,  blowing  upon. 

FuUr.;  Retentive,  Ac.  ;  1580.)  p.  |6*. 

Imposition  of  hand*  is  a  custom  of  parents  in 
blessing  their  children,  but  taken  up  by  the  apos- 
tles indeed  of  that  divine  insufflation  which  Christ 
used.  Hammond  an  Fundamentals. 

St.  BaaH,  erprcnsly  comparing  the  divine  ia- 
suffintien  upon  Adam  with  that  of  Christ  (St. 
John,  xx.  SS.)  upon  the  Apostles,  tells  us  that 
'twas  the  same  Son  of  God  by  whom  God  gave 
the  insufflation,  then  indeed  together  with  the 
soul,  but  now  into  the  soul. 

Bp.  Bull,  Works,  iii.  112*. 

Insu'itable.*  adj.  [in  and  suitable.] 
Not  suitable. 

Many  other  rites  of  tho  Jewish  i 


to  the  Divine  nature. 
Burnt!,  Lift  of  Ld.  Rochester,  p.  73- 

INSULA  Hf?  adj.  [insulaire,  Fr.;  in- 
I'NSULARY.J  suhris,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  an  island.  Intulary  only  is 
exemplified  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  insular 
was  in  use  as  soon,  or  perhaps  sooner, 
than  imularu.  Cotgruve  translates  the 
French  word  into  insular. 

Uruino,  being  surrounded  with  the  sea.  is  hardly 
to  be  invaded,  having  many  other  insulary  nd»»n- 
ragrs.  Hauxit. 

Sstch  is  the  system  of  inxsjaoT  subordination, 
which,  having  little  variety,  cannot  afford  ranch 
delight  in  the  view.  Johnson,  Jmtrn.  West.  Islands. 

I'hsular.*   n.  s.   [iasularis,  n.  s.  Lot.] 
An  islander. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  our  intulan, 
who  act  and  think  so  much  for  themselves,  should 
yet,  from  grossneas  of  air  and  diet,  grow  stupid 
or  deal  sooner  than  other  people,  who,  by  virtue 
of  elastic  air,  water -drinking,  and  light  fond,  pre- 
served their  (acuities  to  extreme  old  age. 

Pp.  Berkeley,  Smus,  5  109. 

To  I'nkulatr.*  v.  a.  [from  insula,  Lat-] 
To  make  an  island. 

The  Eden  here  forms  two  I 
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1'nsui.ATED.t  adj.  [insula,  Lat]  Not 
contiguous  on  any  side ;  not  connected. 

An  administration,  composed  of  insulated  in- 
dividuals. Burteirn  the  I'm.  JhmmlenU,  (1770). 

Prudence  would  dictate  this  in  the  case  of 
separate  iniu/nr«J  men.     Burke  an  the  Ft.  Rani. 

INSU'LSE.f  [intulte,  old  Fr.;  in- 
tu/nu,  Lat.]  Dull ;  insipid  ;  heavy ; 
stupid.  Dtct. 

1  frigid  atrectotion. 
MUtan,  ApoL  fir  Smectymnuus. 

i  u*  itm  injHiar  rule  out 

/Mtf. 

iMtu'Lsrrv.*  ».  *•  [inns/iisas,  Lat. ;  from 
irua/sr.]    Stupidity.  Cockeram. 

I'NSULT.f  r.  f.  [intuitu*,  Lat.;  uuu/l, 
French.] 

I.  The  act  of  leaping  upon  any  thing. 
In  this  sense  it  lias  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable:  the  sense  is  rare,  Dr.  John- 
son says,  citing  Dryden. 

The  bull'*  insult  at  Unit  sbc  may  sustain, 
But  after  ten  from  nuptial  rites  refrain. 

Dryden,  Virg. 

Terrible  bells  of  flame  bunting  forth  near  die 
foundations  with  fraiucot  intuit*,  and  burning 
divm  times  the  workmen,  rendered  tbc  place 


lf)<uhy,Gen.  Prrf.lohit Par.mthe N.Tat.  p.xxviii. 

i.  Act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  con- 
tempt. 

The  nrthlcsa  sneer  that  insult  adds  to  grief. 

Savage. 

Take  the  sent* nee  seriously,  because  railleries 


f  on  the  Odyssey. 

To  INSU'LT.  v.  a.  [insulter,  Fr.j  insulto, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  treat  with  insolence  or  contempt. 
It  is  used  sometimes  with  over,  some- 
times without  a  preposition. 

The  poet  makes  bin  hero,  after  ha  waa  glutted 
bv  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  honour  he  did 
h»  friend  by  insulting  aver  h'u  murderer,  to  be 
moved  by  the  tears  of  kino;  Priam.  Pope. 

2.  To  trample  upon ;  to  triumph  over. 

It  pleas'd  the  king  Ins  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  mrscofistruction ; 
Wbcn  be  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  liehind ;  being  down,  ntnuVd,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  wonhicd  htm.  t&ttiipeare,  K.  Learn. 

8o  'scapes  the  intuiting  fire  his  narrow  Jail, 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air.  Drs/iai. 

Ev'n  wlwo  tbey  sing  at  eaae  in  full  eeuunt, 
Intuiting  o'er  toe  tod  Uiey  underwent. 
Yet  still  they  And  a  future  task  remain, 
To  turn  the  soil.  Dryden,  rirg. 

To  Issu'lt.*  t>.  ».  To  behave  with  inso- 
lent triumph. 

Than  shall  the  spectator  tee  some  insulting  witli 
joy,  outers  fretting  with  melancholy. 

B.  Jonson,  Discoveries. 
Too  many  insult  in  this  just  punishment,  who 
usee  deserved  more.  Bp.  Halt,  Otcos.  ifed.  §  92. 

InaoLTA'TioK.*  n.  *.  [old  Fr.  ituultation; 
from  intuit.]  Insulting  or  injurious  treat- 
ment, 

Continital  care  cbecka  the  spirit;  continual  la- 
bour checks  the  body,  and  eonunusi  intultalum 
both.  f  ttVuim,  Res.  i.  1 8. 

Hard  and  scant  diet,  trans,  xnsaltolums,  scorns, 
and  citronjtias  of  ill  usage  of  all  kinds. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hem.  p.  128. 
The  perfidiousness  of  friends,  (lie  ("mud  ufflst- 
Urers,  and  the  impudent  xntultalums  of  the  basest 
Bp.  Pnde,un,  SuehoL  p.  IBS. 


Insu'ltulT  n.s.  [from  intuit.']    One  who 
treats  another  with  insolent  triumph. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insultrr  willeth. 

Shaisjieare,  Pirn,  and  Adon. 
A  despised  martyr  insulting  over  bis  inrulten, 
wearying  his  tormentors. 

U'hitloci,  ilann.  of  the  Bng.  p.  533. 
Ev'n  man,  the  merciless  intulter  man, 
Man,  who  rejoices  in  our  sex's  weakness, 
Shall  pity  thee.  Haute,  Jane  Shore. 

Iksu'ltino.*  n.  t.  [from  intuit.']  An  act 
or  speech  of  contempt  or  insolence. 

Grievous  reproaches,  and  scornful  isuutiingt  over 
him  in  his  afflictions.        Anrotr,  Works,  L  21M. 

Isisc'LTiNQLY.  adv.  [from  intuiting.]  With 
contemptuous  triumph. 

Insultingly,  he  made  your  love  bis  boast, 
Gave  me  my  life,  and  told  me  what  it  cost 

To  Issu'me.*  v.  a.  [iatumo,  Lat.]  To 
take  in. 

In  dressing  the  roots,  be  as  sparing  as  possi- 
ble of  the  fibres,  which  are  as  it  were  the  eraulgent 
i     veins,  whirh  insume  and  convey  the  nourishment 
I     to  the  whole  tree.  Evelyn's  Earth. 

Insuperability,  n.  s.  [from  insuperable.] 
The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

INSU'PERABLE.f  adj.  [insuperable,  old 
Fr.  intuperabilis,  Lot.]  Invincible ;  in- 
surmountable ;  not  to  be  conquered ; 
not  to  be  overcome. 

This  appears  to  be  an  inmperable  objection,  be- 
cause of  the  evidence  that  sense  seems  to  give  it. 

Digby  on  Bi»tin. 
Much  mi^lit  tic  dol.e,  would  see  but  endeavour; 
nothing  is  insuperable  to  psins  and  patience. 

Hay  on  the  Creation. 
And  middle  natures  bow  tbey  long  to  join, 
Dut  never  pass  UY  insuperable  line.  Pope. 
Insu'perablenebs.  n.  t.    [from  insuper- 
able.]   Invincibleness ;  impossibility  to 


The  first  day's  aud 
,  diut  the  [«icm  w« 


Ixsu'psrabIiY.  adv.  [from  insuperable?.]  In- 
vincibly ;  insurmountably. 

Between  the  grain  and  the  vein  of  a  diamond 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  furthers, 
the  latter,  being  so  insuperably  hard,  hinders  tbc 
splitting  of  it.  Grew,  Mat. 

INSUPPORTABLE  adj.  [insupportable, 
Fr.  in  and  supportable.]  Intolerable;  in- 
sufferable ;  not  to  be  endured. 

A  disgrace  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  in- 
supporlaUei  it  ts  heightened  according  to  the  great- 
ness, and  multiplied  according  to  toe  number  of 
persona  that  hear.  South. 

The  baser  the  enemies  are,  the  more  ianuitwt- 
eWr  is  the  insolence.  Z.'£»rraiu:r. 

The  thought  of  being  nothing  nftur  death  is  a 
burden  inMtpjx>rinhte  to  a  virtuous  man ;  we  na- 
turally aim  at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have 
it  confined  to  our  present  being.  Dryden. 

To  those  that  dwell  under  or  near  the  equator, 
this  spring  would  be  a  most  pestilent  mid  uusus- 
portable  summer ;  and  aa  for  those  countries  that 
are  guilt  the  pole*,  a  pcrpcluid  bpring  will  not  do 
their  business.  Bentley. 
Insuppo'rtabi.bness.  n.  s.  [from  insup- 
portable.] Insufferableness ;  the  state 
of  being  beyond  endurance. 

Then  tell  she  to  so  pitiful  a  declaration  of  the 
snauiSKMaMcwsi  of  her  desires,  that  Uorus'a  ears 
procured  his  eyes  with  tear,  to  give  testimony  bow 
much  they  suffered  lor  bar  suffering.  Sidney. 

IftsupptyaTABLV.  adv.  [from  insupport- 
able.]   Beyond  endurance. 

But  safest  Ire  who  stood  aloof. 
When  iniKjiportabiy  his  foot  advane'd, 
In  acorn  ot  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spum'd  them  to  death  by  troops.     Miaou,  S.  sC 


ct>  n*  t  pec*! 
y  too  long. 

Jlr^lt  it. 

INSUPFRE'SSIBLE.*  adj.  [in  and  sup. 
prettible.]  Not  to  be  concealed  or  sup- 
pressed. 

8urh  an  example  have  we  in  Addi<oo  ;  which, 
though  hitherto  suppressed,  yet,  when  once  known, 
is  tmupprtnible,  at*  nature  too  rase,  loo  striking 
to  be  forgotten,  l'osme,  Cunj.  on  Oris.  Companion. 

Insupphe'ssivk.*  adj.  [in  and  suppressive.] 
Not  to  be  kept  under ;  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Do  not  stain 
The  ctih  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 
Nor  the  usnijRirruuv  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

SWrroirr,  Jul.  Con. 
An  usxvmirvasu*  spring  will  toss  him  up. 
In  spite  of  fortune's  load.     Voting,  fCight  1%.  7. 

Ixso'rabi-e.*  adj.  [from  To  insure.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  insured,  that  is.  of  being 
exempted  from  hazard,  or  entitled  to 
certain  advantages,  by  paying  a  certain 
sum :  as,  the  goods  arc  insurable ;  the 
life  of  the  person  is  in tur cable. 

Insu'rance.*  n.  s.  [from  insure.]  Ex- 
emption from  hazard,  obtained  by  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  sura ;  a  method  of 
providing  for  a  sum  which  might  be  lost 
on  the  death  of  a  person,  or  of  securing 
to  the  heir  a  certain  sum  at  the  person's 
decease.    See  Essurakce. 

Insu'rakcer.*  n.  t.  One  who  promise*  a 
kind  of  security.    See  Ewsuraxcbr. 

The  far  farn'd  sculptor,  and  the  Lturell'd  Liard , 
Those  bold  rissuranorrs  of  deathless  fame, 
Supply  their  Utile  feeble  aids  in  vain. 

Blair,  The  Grate. 

To  INSU'RE.*   Sec  To  Ensure. 
Insu'heb.*    See  Eksuhbm. 

,»  n.  s.  [insurgent,  Lat.]  One 
in  open  rebellion  against  the 


against  I 

established  government  of  his  country. 

On  the  part  of  Ms  imperial  majesty,  the  huur- 
geno  were  not  treated  with  lenity. 

Guthrie,  t/inlksHands. 

INSURMO-UNTABLE.  adj.  [inturmont- 
able,  Fr.  in  and  surmountable?]  Insuper- 
able ;  unconquerable. 

This  difficulty  is  insurmountable,  till  I  can  make 
simplicity  and  variety  tbc  same.  Zecie. 

Hope  thiuks  nothing  difficult ;  despair  tells  us, 
that  difficulty  is rJUatrmesm/ciiVe.  tTatts. 

IxsuRMo'UHTABt.Y.  adv.  [from  insurmount- 
able.]   Invincibly  ;  unconquerably. 

INSUKUE'CTION-t  n.  s.  [inturrectiu, 
Lat.  from  inturgo,  to  rise  against.  "Die 
old  French  language  has  insurrection, 
not  in  this  sense,  but  in  that  of  lifting 
up,  elevation.]  A  seditious  rising;  a 
rebellious  commotion. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  die  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  pUaneume,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
Tbc  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Aic  Uien  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  surfers  then 
The  nature  of  an  tentrrrcoon. 

ahahspeare,  Jul.  Can, 
This  city  of  old  time  hath  made  inarrernWsi 
against  kings,  and  that  rebellion  nnd  sedition  have 
been  made  therein.  £sra. 

There  shall  be  a  great  insurrection  upon  thoae 
that  fear  the  Lord.  'i  Etdr.  xvi.  70, 

/enirrwiiesw  of  base  people  are  commonly  mors 

Hen.  riT. 
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The  trade  of  Rome  Issd  b'ke  (o  have  suffered 
another  great  stroke  by  an  inxumclim  in  Egypt. 

Arbuthnot. 

iNSURRE'CTiojiABT.*  a-$.  [from  insurrec- 
tion.']   Suitable  to  an  insurrection. 

Churctiei,  play  houses,  eoiTee-houwi,  all  alike 
are  destined  to  be  mingled,  and  equalised,  and 
blended  Into  one  common  rubbish ;  and  well  lifted, 
and  lixiviated,  to  crystallite  into  trt 


Burke,         to  a  Xoole  Lard. 

Ijtsusce'ptiBLe.*  adj.  [in  and  susceptible.'] 
Not  susceptible  ;  not  capable. 

I  find  in  Uie  bowels  of  your  km  much  harsh  and 
stiff  mattrr  front  Scotland,  and  I  believe  inruscepti- 
bte  at  any  farther  cimcoctlon,  unlets  It  be  with 
much  tune,  "  quod  concoquit  omnia." 

U'oUan.  J-fti.  tint.  (1638,)  item.  p.  37-1 

Insvsurra'tion.T  h.  i.  [insusurro,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  whispering  into  something. 

The  other  party  insinuate*  tbeir  Roman  princi 
pies  by  whisper*  and  private  iiMunn-mtanu. 

LeKe,uta  Lignea.tsc.  (1653.)  Pref.  A.  4.  b, 

Inta'ctiblk.  adj.  [in  and  factum,  Lat.] 
Not  perceptible  to  the  touch.  Diet. 

I.sta'gliated.*  adj.  [intagliato,  Ital.  from 
intaglio.]    Engraven ;  stamped  on. 

In  the  arable  grounds  towards  Barton,  lying  on 
a  bed  of  stone,  baa  been  found  a  species  of  sstroite, 
or  starry-stone,  very  beautiful,  deeply  intagluded 
or  engraven  like  a  seal,  and  striated  from  the  pro- 
minent pentagonal  edges  above,  to  a  centre  in  the 
bottom.  Warton,  Hist,  of  JfidJington,  p.  25. 

INTA  GLIO,  n.s.  [Italian.]  Anything 
that  has  figures  engraved  on  it  so  as  to 
rise  above  the  ground. 

We  meet  with  the  figures  which  Juvenal  de- 


I  on  Italy. 

Inta'il.*    Sec  Entail. 

I's-takb.*  at.  s.  An  inclosure,  taken  in  from 
a  common  or  waste.  Craven  Dialect, 
and  Wilbraham's  Cheshire  Glossary. 

Inta'ncibi.e.*  adj.  [in  and  tangible.]  Not 
to  be  touched. 

Being  extremely  solid,  as  well  as  invisible,  [a 
feigned  portable  castle,]  a  man  should  be  still  in 
danger  of  knocking  bis  head  against  every  wall  and 
pillar.  Unless  it  were  also  intangible,  as  some  of  the 
JVripatcticks  affirm ! 

Jf>  Witont,  Dwo.  of  a  AVxv  ITorU,  P.  ii.  p.  1 48. 

To  Inta'jjole.*  Sec  To  Estaxgle,  and 
its  derivatives. 

Ikta'stable.  adj.  [in  and  taste.]  Not 
raising  any  sensations  in  the  organs  of 
taste.    A  word  not  elegant,  uor  used. 

Something  which  is  invisible,  inuutailt,  and  in- 
tangible, as  existing  only  in  the  fancy,  may  pro- 
duce a  pleasure  tupeviour  to  that  of  sense.  Grew. 

I  NTEGER,  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The  whole  of 
any  thing. 

At  not  only  signified  a  piece  of  money,  but  any 
inlr^rt  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  ace,  or 
unit,  Arbutnnot. 

I'NTF.GUAL.  adj.  [integral,  French  ;  in- 
teger,  Lat.] 

1.  Whole :  applied  to  a  thing  considered 
as  comprising  all  its  constituent  parts. 

A  local  motion  keepelh  bodies  integral,  and  their 
parts  togetlwr.  Bacon,  Xat.  Hist. 

2.  I'ninjured;  complete;  not  defective. 

No  wonder  if  on*  remain  speechless,  though  of 
inL^ral  principles,  who,  from  an  infant,  should 
be  bred  up  amongst  mutes,  and  liave  no  teaching. 

Holder. 

3.  Not  fractional;  not  broken  into  frac- 


I'ktbgral.  ».  *.  The  whole  made  up  of 
parts. 

Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections, 
have  scarclsed  into  those  various  meanders  of  the 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  and  integrals  of  the  human 
body.  Hate. 

Consider  the  infinite  complications  and  combi- 
nations of  several  concurrences  to  the  constitution 
and  operation  of  almost  every  inletrol  in  nature. 

Halt. 

A  mathematical  whole  is  better  called  integral, 
when  the  several  parts,  which  make  up  the  whole, 
are  distinct,  and  each  may  subsist  apart.  H'atts. 
Intec.ha'mty.*  at.  s.  [integratite,  French  ; 
from  integral.]  Wholeness  ;  complete- 
ness. Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Such  as  in  tbeir  integrality  support  nature. 

"Aidijrrr,  Blood  of  tie  Grape. 

Pntbgrally.*    adv.     [from  integral.] 
Wholly;  completely. 

They  are  integrally,  or  in  their  ports,  helpful  or 
hurtful.  mitakrr,  Blood  of  the  Grape. 

I'nteokakt.*  adj.  [integrant,  Lat,]  Con- 
tributing to  make  up  a  whole. 

Not  compounded  like  bodies  of  integrant  parts. 

L.  Addison,  Stale  of  the  Jews,  f  167.?,)  p<  18. 
A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  in- 
in  the  state,  or  separable  from  it    It  is  an 
integrant  part  of  any  large  people  rightly 
td.  Burke. 

To  Integrate.*  v.  a.  [integro,  integratus, 
Lat.]   To  form  one  whole ;  to 
all  the  parts  of. 

Two  distinct 


the  soul  and  the  body, 
the  man. 

South,  Serm.  vli.  14. 
All  tho  several  branches  of  it  arc  required  to  in- 
tegrate or  make  up  the  Gospel  spirit. 

Hammond,  tTorks,  Iv.  .191 . 
All  the  particular  doctrines  which  integrate 
Christianity. 

ChMinfmri),,  RcL  Prat.  ch.  2.  ,  159. 

Integra'tion.*  n.  s.  [integratio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  making  whole;  the  act  of  re- 
.  storing.  Cocieram. 

Ixte'grity.  n.  s.  [integrity  Fr.;  integritas, 
from  integer,  Lat] 

1.  Honesty;  uncorrupt  mind;  purity  of 
manners ;  uncorruptedness. 

Macduff,  this  nobis  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  bath  from  my  *>ul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  1 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour. 

SaaktpeTt,  Ifacttth.. 

Whoever  has  examined  both  parlies  cannot  go 
tar  towards  the  extreme*  of  either,  without  violence 
to  bis  integrity  or  understanding,  Stei/l. 

The  libertine,  instead  of  attempting  to  corrupt 
our  integrity,  will  conceal  and  disguise  his  own 
vices.  Sogers. 

2.  Purity  ;  genuine  unadulterated  state. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  in- 
tegrity. Hale. 

3.  Intircness;  unbroken  whole. 

Take  away  this  transformation,  and  there  is  no 
can  it  affect  the  integrity  of  the  action. 


soule,  and  (as  Aristotle  sayeth)  divine, 
impassible,  and  incorruptible,  is  named  in 
Latin  intellects;  whereunto  I  can  find  no 
proper  Englisho  but  understandinge.  For 
intelligence,  which  cotnmeth  of  inteiii- 
genlia,  is  the  perceiving  of  that  which 
is  first  conceived  by  understanding, 
called  intellect  us.  —  Wherefore  I  wyll 
use  this  worde  understanding  for  intel- 
lect us,  untyll  some  other  more  proper 
Englyshe  worde  mag  be  Jimndtn  and 
brmtghle  in  custome.  Sir  Tho.  Elyot, 
Gov.  edit  158a  fol.  201.]  The  intel- 
ligent niind  ;  the  power  of  understand- 
ing. 

All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
All  intellect,  all  sense.  Milton,  P.  L. 

All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  ioventio 
vulgar  minds  gam  at,  and  tbe  ingei 
are  but  the  relimies  of  an  intellect 
sin  and  time.  Soutk. 

Ij»TEii.B'CTio>t.  n.  s.  [intellection,  Fr.  in- 
tellectio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  understand- 
ing. 

ample  apprehension  denotes  the  soul's  naked 
intellection  of  an  object,  without  either  com  position 
or  deduction.  Gtaniilte,  Scepsis. 

They  will  say  'tis  not  the  bulk  or  substance  of 
tbe  animal  spirit,  but  its  motion  and  agility,  that 
produces  intettectien  and  sense.       Bentlcy,  Serm. 

Ixtklle'cti  v>«t  adj.  [intcllectif,  Fr.  from 
intellect.] 

1.  Having  power  to  understand. 

Because  tbe  rntettectwe  soul  is  not  of  necessity 
serving  to  any  other  faculty  or  power,  therrfon 
b  she  as  lady,  mistress,  and  queen,  over  all  the 
other  powers,  faculties,  or  virtues  of  the  souK 

Brydcett.  Disc,  of  Ciail  Life,  (lflOo,)  p,  46. 

In  the  section  of  bodies,  we  'find  man,  of  all 
sensible  creatures,  to  have  the  fullest  brain  to  his 
proportion,  and  that  it  was  so  provided  by  the 
Supreme  Wisdom  for  the  lodging  of  the  inteShietioe 
faculties.  O'otlim  on  Education,  Rem.  p.  81. 

If  a  man  as  inleltcclite  be  created,  then  either 
be  means  the  whole  man,  or  only  that  by  which  he 
is  tniis&ctar.  GlantiBe. 

2.  To  be  perceived  by  the  intellect,  not 


Iste'<hjment.+  n.s.  [htegumenium,  intego, 
Lat.]  Any  thing  that  cover*  or  en- 
velopes another. 

I  moke  no  question  but  all  kinds  of  wits  and 
capacities  may  be  found  under  all  tinctures  and 
integuments.     Wntton  on  Education,  Rem.  p.  79. 

He  could  no  more  live  without  bis  frieae-coat 
tlssn  without  his  vkin  :  it  is  not  indeed  so  proper- 
ly his  coat,  as  what  the  anatomists  call  one  of  the 
integuments  of  the  body.  Addison. 

1'NTELLECT.f  n.  *•  [intellect,  Fr. ;  intel- 
lectus,  Lat.  "  This  most  pure  parte  of  the 
13 


Instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and 
those  be  such  as  arc  most  obvious  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculeted  covices 
with  the  most  tntellectir*  abstrsctiona  of  logick 
and  tiK'tii|-lry<ttck».  ifiltm  on  Education. 

Intellk'ctual.  adj.  [intellectual,  French; 
intfllectunlit,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  understanding  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  mind ;  transacted  by  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Religion  troches  us  to  present  to  God  our  bo- 
dies as  well  as  our  souls  :  if  the  body  serves  the 
soul  in  actions  natural  and  civil,  and  intellectual, 
it  must  not  be  eased  in  the  only  offices  of  religion. 

Bp.  Tayhr. 

1.  Mental ;  comprising  the  faculty  of  un- 
derstanding ;  belonging  to  the  mind. 

Logics,  is  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  our  rea- 
son, or  inteUcctwtl  powers.  Watts. 
8.  Ideal :  perceived  by  the  intellect,  not 
the  senses. 

In  a  dark  vision's  intellectual  scene, 
Beneath  a  bower  for  sorrow  made, 
The  melancholy  Cowley  lay.  CasnVv. 

A  train  of  phantoms  in  wild  order  rose, 
And,  join'd,  this  inUllrctual  scene  compose.  Pope. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  understanding. 
Anasagoras  and  Plato  terra  tbe  Maker  of  the 
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Who  would  loos, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  ieuklivlurJ  being, 
Tbost  thoughts  that  wander  through  etei 
To  periih  rather,  awallow'd  up  and  lent, 
In  the  wide  w«nb  of  uncreated  night, 
Devoid  iif  sense  and  motion?  Milton,  P. 

5.  Proposed  w  the  object  not  of  the  sen 
ses  but  intellect :  as,  Cudwortli  names 

%  his  book  the  intellectual  system  of  the 
universe 

Intklle'ctcal.  n.  t.  Intellect ;  under- 
standing;  mental  powers  or  faculties 
This  is  little  in  use. 

Her  husband  — - 
rVhow  higher  intellectual  mora  I  ahull. 

UOlm,  P.  L, 

The  fancies  of  most,  tike  (he  index  of  a  dock, 
are  moved  but  by  Ibe  inward  spring*  of  the  cor- 
poreal machine ;  which,  even  on  the  moat  sub- 
limed mtftUrtHal,  is  dangerously  Influential. 

ClnncnBe,  Sctpm, 

I  have  not  consulted  the  repute  of  my  intelUc- 
Sttab  in  bringing  their  weaknesses  into  such  dis- 
cerning presences.  CtowiOr. 

Istelle'ctualist.*  ».  t.  [from  intellec- 
UiaL]    One  who  over-rates  the  human 


range  themselves;  whs 


which  are  notwhh- 
for  the  moat  sublime 
Herartitus  gave  a  Just 
Bacon,  Ait.  of  learning,  B.  1 

Intellbctua'mtt.*  i».  s.  [from  intellec- 
tual.]   The  state  of  intellectual  power. 

.Senc-ca  signifies  Little  in  this  place,  lie  luring  no 
better  than  a  cosmoplaaiick  atheist,  i.  e.  be  made 
a  certain  plaalkk  or  apeematick  nature,  devoid  of 
ail  animality  or  conadoui  intellect  wUity,  to  be  me 
highest  principle  in  the  universe. 

Haltymell,  ilelampr.  (1681,1  p.  B4 

INTE'LLIGENCE.+  )  ».  $.  [intelligence, 
INTE-LLIGENCY.  f  French;  tnteUi 
gentia,  Latin.  "  Intelligence,  which  com- 
meth  of  inteUigentia,  is  the  perceiving 
of  that  which  is  first  conceived  by  un- 
derstanding, called  intellects.  Also 
intelligence  is  note  used  for  an  elegant 
wmU,  where  there  [arcj  rnutua]l  trea- 
ties or  appointments,  eyther  by  letters 
speciallye  concerning© 
her  great  affaires,  be- 
princes  or  noble  men."  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  Gov.  ed.  1580.  fol.  201.] 
1.  Commerce  of  information  ;  notice ;  mu- 

distant  or  secret. 

It  wtw  perceived  there  hod  not  been  in  the  cn- 
tholicfcs  ao  much  foresight  as  to  provide  that  true 
intelligence  might  paaa  between  them  of  what  waa 
dona.  /footer. 

He  tarnished  hia  employed  men  liberally  with 
mooey,  to  draw  on  and  reward  inniiigrrwtl ,  giv- 
ing them  alao  in  charge  to  advertise  continually 
what  they  found.  Bacon,  Hen,  VII. 

The  advertisements  of  neighbour  prince*  are 
always  to  be  regarded,  for  that  they  receive  intd- 
tigmci  from  better  authors  than  persona  of  in- 
ferior note.  Hayicari. 

Let  all  the  passages 
Be  well  secured,  that  no  intelligence 
May  pass  l>etn  eca  the  prince  and  them. 

Ttsove  talcs  hod  been  sung  to  lull  children 


2.  Commerce  of 
which  men  live  one 

Factious 
follow  sot  upon 
VOL.  II. 


are  worst  to  be  liked. 


that  01  inUtbgtnc*  that  we  ape  between  great  per. 
aonagea.  Boom. 

He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  Inleltigmce  than  any 
friendship  with  tbc  favourites.  Garendun. 

3.  Spirit ;  unbodied  mind. 

How  fully  haat  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  heaven !  UUitm,  P.  l~ 

There  are  diver*  ranks  of  created  beings  inter, 
mediate  between  die  glorious  God  and  man,  aa 
Ibe  glorious  angels  and  created  inUOigenat.  Hole. 

They  hoped  to  get  the  favour  of  the  bouses,  and 
by  the  favour  of  the  houses  thr-y  hoped  for  that  of 
the  intelligeneiet,  and  by  their  favour  for  that  of 
the  supreme  God.  StiBingJIee*. 

The  regularity  of  motion,  risible  in  the  great 
variety  ana  curiosity  of  bodies,  is  a  demonstration 
that  tpe  whole  maaa  of  matter  is  under  the  conduct 
of  a  mighty  mteilitgenct.  Cottier. 

Satan,  appearing  like  a  cherub  to  Uriel,  the 
Inletligtnct  of  the  aun  circumvented  him  even  in 
hia  own  province.  Itryden. 

4*  Understanding;  skill. 
Heaps  of  huge  words,  up 
They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry  j 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intetligenct. 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poeaie.  Jfpeiucr. 

Inte'lligbncbs.  n.  t.  [from  intelligence.'] 
One  who  sends  or  conveys  news;  one 
who  gives  notice  of  private  or  distant 
transactions ;  one  who  carries  messages 
between  parties. 

Hit  eyes,  being  hi*  diligent  initlligmcen,  could 
carry  unto  him  no  other  news  but  discomfurublc. 

Sidney. 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  hooka  of  hea- 
ven ? 

To  us,  tli'  (magin'd  voice  of  heav'n  itself; 
The  very  opener  and  inleUigeneer 
Between  the  grace  and  sanctities  of  heav'n, 
And  our  dull  workings.       Skatsiieare,  Hen.!?. 

If  they  h_sd  instructions  to  thill  purpose,  they 
might  be  the  beat  tntWtkgrisccn  to  the  king  of  the 
true  state  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Bacm. 

They  are  the  beat  sort  of  inlcSigtnem  ,  for  they 
have  a  way  into  the  inmost  closets  of  princes. 

Howell. 

They  have  nesrs-gatlterers  and  trttaWgrnccrs, 
who  make  thrra  acquainted  with  the  conversation 
of  toe  whole  kingdom.  Spectator. 

iNTE'LLiosNctKa.*  adj.  [from  intelligence.] 
Conveying  information  ;  giving  notice 
of  private  or  distant  transactions. 

A  mankind  witch !  Hence  with  Iter,  out  o'door: 
A  Dlesl  intelligeneing  bawd  [    Xhai  tp.  Wini,  Tale. 

He  [an  apparitor]  la  a  cunning  hunter,  un- 
coupling his  intcll^crwing  hounds  under  hedges, 
ia  thickets,  and  carrwfieLds,  who  follow  the  chase 
to  dry -suburb*.       Oucreury,  Charact.  sign.  I.  S. 

1*11  have  your  ears  nailed  fen  tnlftlig-ttcing  o* 
the  pillory.  Beaton,  ami  FL  Scornful  Lath/. 

The  address  —  gave  cause  of  suspi oon  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond 'a  uUetkgtmanr.  frienda,  that  the 
king  bad  a  purpose  to  marry  the  lady  Klusbeih. 

Aict,  Hit.  of  Sid.  III.  p.  1S7. 

That  tad  utlettigendng  tyrant,  lliat  tnhcliiefs 
the  world  with  his  mines  of  Ophir. 

Uiltm,  Qf  Kef.  in  Engl.  B.  9. 

Iktb'llioekt.  adj.  [intelligent,  Fr.  inltlli- 

gent,  Latin.]  » 
1.  Knowing  ;  instructed ;  skilful. 

It  is  not  only  in  order  of  nature  for  him  to 
vera  that  ia  the  more  enldbgent,  aa  Aristotle 
It;  but  there  is  no  leas  required  for 
courage  to  protect,  and  above  all  ho- 


He  of  times. 
Intelligent,  the  har*b  hyperborean  ice 
For  out  equal  winters ;  i  " 
the  cbill'd  soil,  ha  1 


a  footsteps  of  the  pre- 
sence and  interposition  of  a  most  wise  and  inlei- 
ligent  architect  throughout  all  this  stupendous 
fatrrick.  fr'awfasmf. 

2.  It  has  o/befbre  the  thing. 

ItiirlU^mt     seasons  they  M-t  forth  . 
Their  aery  caravan.  Milan,  P.  L. 

S.  Giving  information. 

Servants,  who  seem  no  less, 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  apecuUtiont 

Ihtklliob'ntial.  adj.  [from  intelligence.] 

1.  Consisting  of  unbodied  mind. 

Food  alike  those  pure 
/■srriugvssaVsI  substances  require, 
As  dotb  yonr  rational.  IBItem,  P.  L. 

2.  Intellectual ;  exercising  understanding. 

In  at  hia  mouth 
The  devil  cnter'd ;  and  hh  brutal  sense. 
His  heart  or  head  posaeasiag,  soon  impir'd 
With  act  ialeJBgmtial.  M<lt«n,  P.L. 

iNTBLLioiBi'LiTY-t «.  *.  [from  intelligible.] 

1.  Possibility  to  be  understood. 
This  while  it  added  to  inlettigilntity,  would  take 

.yiuu^dr.wl.^cert^l, 

Mam,  on  Ok.  ifsirie*,  p.  MB. 

2.  The  power  of  understanding ;  intellec- 
tion.   Not  proper. 

The  soul's  nature  consists  in  mlelligikiaiy. 

UiunviBe. 

INTELLIGIBLE,  adj.  \intelligiUe,  Fr. 
intelligHiilu,  Lat.]  To  be  conceived  by 
the  understanding ;  possible  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

We  shall  give  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  to  shew 
U  a  fair  and  intetli#ble  account  of  the  deluge. 

Burnet. 

Something  must  be  lost  in  all  translations,  but 
the  sense  will  remain,  which  would  otherwise  be 
maimed,  when  it  is  scarce  intelligible.  Drytrn. 

Many  natural  duties  relating  to  God,  ourselves, 
and  our  neighbours,  would  be  exceeding  difficult 
for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  find  out  by  reabon  . 
therefore  it  has  pleased  God  to  express  mem  in  a 
plain  manner,  initlligM*  to  souls  of  the  lowest 
capacity.  U'atu. 

Intb'lmciblenbss.  n.t.  [from  intelligible.] 
Possibility  to  be  understood ;  perspi- 
cuity. 

It  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  rightnets  of  our 
knowledge,  and  die  propriety  or  mleOigiktenea  of 
our  speaking,  consists.  Locke. 

Intb'/lligibly.  adv.  [from  intelligible.] 
So  as  to  be  understood ;  clearly;  plainly. 

The  genuine  sense,  I  rr/nk'V*uVi/  told, 
Shtws  a  tranilator  bodl  ditCTtet  and  bold. 


INTE'MEIIATED. 


To  write  of  metals  and  minerals 
a  task  more  difficult  than  to  write  of 

w'jodirord,  Aro«. 

INTE'MERATE.+  ?  adj.  j> 
i  Lat.] 

unpolluted. 


Undefilcd; 


The  entire  and  tit/einesiaCe  comeliom  of  virtues. 

Parthenein  Sacra,  (1(1S3,)  Pr.  A.  iiij.  b. 
The  primitida  of  their  iisCemeraled  youth. 

Annot.  m  Gianmile,^.  1682,  p.  SC9. 

Ihtb'meratenbss.*  n.t.  [from  infessjertr/f.] 
State  of  being  undefilcd. 

They  shall  ever  keep  the  sincerity  and  inteme- 
ratcneu  of  the  fountain,  whence  they  are  derived. 

Donne,  Lett,  to  Sir  H.  G.  Poemt,  p.  SSI. 

Inte'mpbbament.  «.  *.  [j'»  and  temper- 
ament.]   Bad  constitution. 

depend  upon  tl:c  i:i:;m]fcrnment  of  Ihc 

of  la. 
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Imte'mpkrasce.  )  «.  s.  [intemperance,  Fr. 
Iste'mperakcy.  \    intcmperantia,  Lat.] 
I.  Want  of  temperance;  want  of  moder- 
ation :  commonly  excess  iu  meat  or 
drink. 


i  mtempennee 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny.  SautJ/wair,  .Vac*. 

Another  law  of  Lycurgus  induced  to  uif.-m- 
peraney  ami  all  kind  of  itiaintiniiicy.  Jfattmli. 
Some,  as  thou  aaw'st,  by  violent  stroke 

By  r5re.  flood,  famine,  by  <ntrm,minvm«n 
In  meals  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth 


shall 
bring 

DiMm  djrc  ;  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 
Before  thee  shall  appear  ;  that  Uwu  may's!  know 
What  misery  tho  inabstincricc  of  Kvc 
Shall  bring  on  men.  MUl.m,  1'.  L. 

The  I-acedetnooians  trained  up  their  children 
to  hate  drunkenness  and  mltM)m\nct,  by  bring- 
ing a  drunken  man  into  their  company.  H*«jti. 

2.  Excessive  addiction  to  any  appetite  or 

INTE'MPERATE.  adj.  [intemperant,  Fr. 
intemperatut,  Latin.] 
Immoderate  in  appetite ;  excessive  in 
meat  or  drink  ;  drunken  ;  gluttonous. 

Mare  women  should  die  than  men,  if  the  num- 
ber of  burials  answered  in  projwrtion  to  (hut  of 
sicknesses  ;  but  met),  being  more  mtemperHl*  than 
women,  die  aa  much  bv  nsattni  of  their  vios,  as 
i  do  by  the  infirmity  of  their  sea.  Unvnl. 
rithstanding  all  tlwir  talk  of  reason  and 


1 


philosophy,  and  those  unanswerable  doubts,  wlkich, 
nvrr  their  cups  or  their  eoffev,  tliey  pretend  to 
have  against  Christianity  ;  pcnuailV  hut  tile  co- 
vetous man  not  to  deify  his  money,  the  t»cr™ific- 
ntft-  man  to  abandon  his  revels  ami  I  dare  un- 
that  all  their  giant-iikc  ol>js-vrion»  Uu.ll 

;  ungovernable ;  without  rule. 
You  srv  mar*  mlrmpemle  in  your  blood 
Tlsaa  those  pstnper'd  animals, 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Sknhpeare. 
Use  not  thy  mouth  to  intemperate  swearing; 
i  is  the  word  of  sin.     Krxhu.  tsiii.  13. 
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seasonable ;  an  timely :  not  suitable  to 
time  or  occasion,  rhia  word  wa»  for- 
merly much  in  use :  it  is  now  perhaps 
obsolete. 

Many  diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  apoplexy, 
—  frenurnt  wakings,  and  terrible  dreams ;  intem- 
puiire  laughing,  weeping,  sighing. 

Ilurlan,  Anal,  e/  MA.  p.  ISO. 

Being  aged  and  d batted — he  married  a  widow 
of  Ixmdon.  A  chief  fa.ouriw  at  that  time,— 
hearing  of  this  intempeilite  marriage,  took  advan- 
tage thereof,  [and J  caused  it  to  be  told  to  the 
ouivn.        Harrington,  Br.  View  of  Ike  Ch.  p.  1  H. 

ItiUmptitht  boshfulness  gets  nothing. 

Uulet,  Item.  p.  MS. 

laTTEMPn'nTivr.i.Y.*  adv.  [from  intempes- 
th-e.]    Unsuitable  to  time  or  occasion. 

lltey  [indiscreet  pastors]  still  aggravate  sin, 
thunder  out  (iod's  judgements  without  respect, 
intrm/Kstiivty  rail  at  and  pronounce  thctu  damned, 
in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and 
honest  recreations  making  every  anudl  limit,  and 
thing  indifferent,  an  irremiasible  offence. 

Burton,  Anat.  efM*.  p.  698. 

Istem  pbsti'vity.*  n.t.  [from  intempestke.] 
Unsuitablencss  to  time  or  occasion. 

Our  moral  books  tell  us  of  a  vice,  which  tbey 
call  ajttMpIa  mlen/jrHltity  /  en  indiscretion,  by 
which  un»  ise  and  unexperienced  men  »ee  not  what 


3.  Excessive ;  exceeding  the  just  or  con 
venient  mean ;  as,  an  intemperate  cli 
mate  ;  we  have  intemperate  weather. 

To  Iste'mperate.*  v-  a  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  disorder ;  to  put  any  thing 
out  of  its  just  or  convenient  state. 

The  fifth  age  is  virile,  and  the  mtdut  between 
young  and  otd  age ;  vet  doth  U  not  so  participate 
of  cither,  as  to  unVrt  or  intxmpmlc  it :  as  it  lie- 
ginnrth  at  ihirty.five,  so  it  eilendetb  to  f,uty-ninc. 

U'uil«itT,  BU»i  ifthe  Ooy*-,  p.  <.-•. 

Inte'mpcratklv.  adv.  Qfrom  intemperate] 

1.  With  breach  of  the  law  s  of  temperance. 

How  gro-ely  do  many  of  in  cnntrtidiu  die  plain 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  by  living  inreisus-m/r/y  or 
unjustly.  2Wa*san. 

2.  Immoderately ;  excessively. 

Do  not  loo  many  believe  no  religion  to  be  pure, 
but  wbat  is  intemperate  rigid  ?  Whereat  no  re  - 
ligion  is  true  that  is  not  peaceable  as  well  as  pure. 

Sprat. 

Iste'mpkbatksess.    h.  x.    [from  intern. 

perate.] 
1 ,  Want  of  moderation. 
'1.  Unacosonablencsa  of  weather. 

Ainvtcrrrth. 

I sTT.'MPF.RATljRE.f  n.s.  [intentperatttre,Tr.; 
from  intemperate.']  Excels  of  some  qua- 
lity. Cotgrnvc,  and  Sfierimod. 

ISTEMPE'STIVE.*  adj..  [inlcmpcdif, 
French;  intempestivut,    Latin.]  L"n- 


Bate,  Sent,  nt  El.xt.  p.  4. 
nut  acknowlodgrd,  are  suspected 
that  they  were  either  guilty  of  mlmpntintif  and 
unscnsonahlrness  or  els*  of  want  of  worth  and 
glory.  Gaytm  ml).  Quu.  p.  IK7. 

Isth'nable.t  adj.  [in  and  tenable.]  la- 
defensibte ;  as,  an  intenable  opinion ; 
an  inteHaldc  fortress.   See  alio  Inte- 

siat.r.. 

His  lorilOiip's  {  Bolingbroke'sl  proposition  may 
be  expressed  in  plainer  terms,  "  lint  the  more  the 
world  h.is  adrnnced  in  real  knowledge,  the  more 
it  has  discovered  of  the  tTxIennhte  pretensions  of  Use 
Gosps-1."  To  ex.iose  the  fudfity  of  his  mtuiro, 
1  shall  first  nf  nil  sliew,  that  it  was  not  ignorance 
which  gave  the  Gospel  its  early  credit :  which  is 
a  presumption,  at  least,  that  knowledge  bnth  iu*t 
siniv!  hurt  it.  —  From  [thel  preoimptions  1  pro- 
ceed to  a  dirvct  proof,  that  as  the  infant  growth  of 
die  Gospel  was  not  retarded  by  that  nourishing 
state  of  knowledge  which  saw  it  in  iu  hi/th  ;  so 
tlic  revived  knowledge  of  these  latter  agwt  did 
greatly  support  the  estshli^lied  honours  of  Revel- 
ation, by  illustrating  its  prlmc'al  truths  .Since 
the  mrre  careful  cultivation  of  natural  and  mi>ral 
nil  me;  I'hilosojihy,  Histors,and  Antiquity,  have 
all  contrn>ut«l  vi  <pnrad  a  new  liglit  over  the  cvi- 
deuces  nf  it.  frVir*i,««.n.  Srrm.  xiii. 

To  INTE  ND,  v.  a.  [intend*,  Latin.] 

1.  To  stretch  ouu  Obsolete. 

The  same  advancing  high  show  his  head, 
With  slmrp  IntervIM  sting  so  rude  hins  smote, 
That  to  llie  earth  hint  drove,  as  stricken  dead. 

Sfientrr,  F.  Q. 

2.  To  enforce  ;  to  make  intense ;  to  strain. 

Wh  it  seenii  to  bo  the  ground  of  tire  assrrtiuti. 
is  the  magnified  rrujllty  of  tills  star,  eonreiwl  tn 
cause  or  intmd  the  heat  of  this  season,  we  Rod 
tint  wiser  antiquity  was  not  of  this  opinion. 

iVnnris.  »V<g.  Err. 
By  this  the  lungs  arc  inlcniird  or  renutiwl. 

Hate. 

lliis  vis  ineniro  is  e*Knliid  to  matter,  because 
it  neither  can  l>e  intra  acri  or  remit  to  1  in  the  same 
body  ;  but  is  aim  ays  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  matter.  Cheyne 

Magnetism  may  be  i«ie*>ltit  orol  remined,  and 
is  found  onlv  in  the  magnet  and  in  iron. 

.Vcwtais,  0j»- 

8.  To  regard  ;  to  attend  j  to  take  care  of. 
U 
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Tbi*  they  should  carefully  mtntd,  and  not  "lien 
the  sacrament  is  achxMBistvrvd,  imagine  thcmselm 
cilltrf  only  to  walk  up  ami  duwn  in  a  white  and 
shining  gw  ism  tit.  lifutt  r. 

Having  no  rbildrcn,  the  did  with  singular  care 
and  Msjderneos  tistnsd  the  education  of  Philip. 

Boom,  tin.  rit. 
The  king  prayed  them  to  have  patience  till  • 
little  smoke,  that  was  raised  in  his  country,  waa 
over;  slighting,  ai  his  manner  was,  that  openly, 
which  nevertheless  be  tisteisttrd  aerioualy. 

Aim,  Hen.  ril. 
*.  To  pay  regard  or  attention  to.  This 
sense  is  now  little  used. 

They  could  not  uiiciui  to  the  recovery  of  that 
country  uf  the  north.  Sjrmtcr. 

Is  there  any  who  might  shore  in  the 
while  tlic  king  iascnrfrd  Ilia  pleasure. 

i7aco*».  Hen.  FIT. 
The  carl  was  s  very  acuta  and  sound  speaker, 
when  lie  would  intend  it  it  otic*. 

Go  therefor*,  mighty  powers !  tnlmd  at  home. 
While  here  shall  b*  our  home,  what  Isest  may  case 
Use  present  misery.  .Vifton,  P.  I.. 

Their  beauty  they,  and  we  our  loves  suspend  ; 
Nought  can  our  wishes,  sase  thy  health,  inlcmt 


gov 


5.  To  mean  ;  to  design. 

The  opinion  she  had  of  Ilia  wisdom  was  such  as 
made  bar  esteem  greatly  of  bit  words  bnt  that 
the  words  themselves  sounded  so,  aa  all*  could  not 
imagine  what  they  ia(ns<W.  AW>ir». 

Tb*  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into 
the  body,  which  hath  arms  and  lesrs,  only  instru- 
menta  of  doing,  but  that  it  were  ottevvdVrf  the  tnlnd 
sluuld  employ  them.  Sidney. 

Thou  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  tflecl  wliat  we  imrwt. 
As  closely  to  conceal  is  list  w«  impart. 

Sinlajxnre,  Huh.  til. 
According  to  this  model  Horace  writ  hit  odea 
and  epudes;  for  his  satires  and  epistles,  being 
ustrnaVd  wholly  for  instruction,  required  another 
style.  i>rjssr»u 

Is* K'SDAVr.  *.  *•  [French-]  An  officer 
of  the  highest  class,  who  oversees  any 
particular  allotment  of  the  publick  bu- 
siness. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  neet, 
and  Onesicrasca,  his  naifltdiiitl  general  of  marine, 
have  Ixidi  left  relations  of  tho  Indies.  Attitiifiuit. 

Iste'kder.*  n.  *.  [from  intend.]  One 
who  has  intention  to  do  a  thing. 

Skerwood. 

They  that  do  me  good  and  know  not  of  it,  are 
causes  of  our  bens'lit,  tliosigh  I  do  nut  owe  them 
my  thanks;  and  1  will  rather  bless  them  as  in- 


intendimenlo,  Italian.] 
1.  Attention  ;  patient 


To  Intf.'nouK-*    Sec  To  Entexder. 
iME'NOlMEXT.t  «■  *■    [aitendcment,  Fr. 

hearing;  accurate 
examination.  This  word  is  only  to  be 
found  in  Spenser. 

Uv  nought  bcrvat  dKmay'd, 
Till  well  vc  w»-te,  by  grave  intendment. 
What  woman,  and  Hlivrefure,  dotb  mc  upbraid. 

SfKincr,  F.  Q.  i,  sii,  31. 

L*niltri<tanding  ;  skill. 
For  die  of  lierbs  had  great  intemtimeni. 

Hpemer,  F.  «.  iii-  v,  ?2. 

,  Consideration ;  thonglit. 

He  that  is  of  rca«on's  skill  bereft. 
And  wants  the  statT  nf  wisdom  him  to  stay, 
Is  like  «  Jitp  in  midst  of  tempest  left, 
Wrthmtten  helm  or  pilot  her  to  sway  ; 
Full  sad  and  dreadful  is  tost  ship's  event ; 
So  is  the  roan  tliat  wants  tateadiaicisl, 

TtantfAt  J 
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Ikte'sdmbmt.  n.s.  [e*tcndemertt,Yr.]  In- 
tention; design. 

Out  of  my  lovo  to  yon,  I  came  hither  roar- 
<|u:iitit  you  witlsal ;  thai  cither  you  might  stay  him 
■  farm  his  iiUemlmml,  or  brook  sa/ch  dl>grare  w«ll 
*>  be  shall  run  iniu.  Siokipeare. 

All  that  worship  for  fool,  profit,  or  sum*  other 
bv-cnd,  fjll  more  or  less  within  die  intewlment  of 
this  emblem.  1.' Estrange. 

To  I  NTE'N  ER  ATK.+  v.  a.  [in  na&tencr, 
Lai.]    To  make  tender ;  to  soften. 

/nlnwratc  dial  heart,  that  *Ki  to  ligtil 
The  truest  low  that  ever  jut  was  arm. 

JJiiniei,  Som.  10.  (1394.] 
This  ackoowUsUgmneirt  of  your  singular  love  I 
was  never  more  fit  to  pay  you  than  at  the  present, 
losing  intmtnUed  in  all  any  inward  feelings  ami 
affections  by  new  sickness.    Walton,  Rem.  p.  8M- 
So  have  I  Ken  tin*  little  piirli  of  •  tlmm  sweat 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  iisteisrwlf  the 
i  pavement,  till  it  bath  made  it  fit  for  the 
i  uf  a  child's  foot 

Bp.  Taylor,  oYrat  (1651.)  p.  204. 
Autumn  vigour  gives. 
Equal,  Htiencrist'tjig,  milky  grain.  faihjw. 

iKTEMERA'TioN.f  «.  t.  [from  inteneratc."] 
The  act  of  softening  or  making  tender, 
In  (Wing  creatures,  the  noblest  use  of  nouris! 
mcnt  in  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  restoration  of 
some  degree  of  yuuth,  and  inlrnmUuM  of  the 
part*.  Bncon. 

loo  stuff*  died  blue,  arc  wiUsout  any  previous 
rittvismttm  quickly  ringed. 

iVr  IF.  Petty,  m  S/mt't  Hut.  R.  S.  p.  3s9. 

IxTE'KiBXE.t  adj.  [in  and  temible.'}  That 
cannot  hold.  Not  iu  use.  The  original 
word  in  Shakspearc  was  iittemible  :  per- 
baps  iut  enable  was  the  word  intended. 

I  know  I  Jot*  in  vain,  strife  against  hope  i 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  inteniUt  sieve, 
I  Mill  pour  in  tin'  waters  of  my  love. 

Subvert,  AS,  Well. 

INTE'NSE.  adj.  [intenms,  Lat.] 

1.  liaised  to  a  high  deg  roe  ;  strained  ; 
forced  ;  not  slight ;  not  lax 

To  observe  the  effects  uf  a  distillatjon  prose- 
cuted with  so  aniroar  and  unusual  a  degree  of 
beat,  »c  ventured  to  came  near.  Bogle. 

Sublime  or  low,  nnhended,  or  uXtrnjr, 
Tbe  sound  is  still  a  comic 

2.  Vehement ;  ardent. 

Hebraisms  warm  and  anioiala  our  language, 
and  convey  our  tlsougbts  in  mors  ardent  and  an- 
renje  pliraaes.  Adda m. 

3.  Kept  on  the  stretch ;  anxiously  atten  • 
live. 

But  in  disparity 
The  one  uslrnif;  the 


 P.  L. 

Iste'ksbly.t  adv.  [from  i/Uente.) 

1.  To  a  great  degree;  not  slightly;  not 
remissly. 

If  an  Englishman  cunsiders  our  world,  how  tts- 
(Vntrfy  it  is  healed,  he  cannot  suppose  that  it  will 
root  again.  Aattiton. 

2.  Attentively;  earnestly. 

To  persons  young,  and  that  look  m/nur/y,  if  it 
be  dark,  there  appear  many  strange  images  mov- 
ing to  and  fro.     S/vnter  en  J'sn>.  Propk.  p.  103. 
IHTE'VSENRSR.t  »•  *-  [from  IrtltVMc.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  enforced  in  a  high 
degree ;  force ;  contrariety  to  laxity  or 


The  water  of  springs  and  rivers,  that  sustains  a 
diminution  from  the  heat  above,  being  evaporated 
more  or  1l-ss  in  proportion  to  the  &rrirau*r  or  lesser 


The  qtsantaty  of  UCs  b  ta  ha  *vumal«l  n«t  Mere- 
ly from  the  durauuu,  but  also  from  tba  mtrsurrse.u 

of  living.  B.  Ucrkelu,  Sirit,  >  100. 

2.  Vehemence; ;  ardency. 

The  insemination  of  the  Hebrew  [words]  meant 
some  huenitnea  in  the  acL 

KmHckbutl,  AmoL  If.  TeU.  TV.  p.  18J. 
Our  Saviour,  as  man,  had  an  angel  from  hca 
rea  to  wak  upon  Mm,  and  strengthen  htm  in  his 
deep  distress  ;  he  was  in  agony ;  and  prayed  with 
the  utmost  ardency  and  iatntsrtsMr. 

Btaek<eatl,  Sacr.  Clou.  ii.  -J79. 

3.  Great  attention;  earnest  new. 

Rome  may  affirm  this,  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  reflect  on  the  slate  of  their  mind  while 
»l«-ping,  because  of  their  iVuVasrav-ji  o«i  their  wak- 
ing thoughts  and  business,  or  otherwise. 

Barter  on  the  .W,  ii  117. 

Our  religion  has  been  sincerely  believed,  and 
strtnuously  defended,  by  men  who  nave  ascended 
the  summit  of  human  knowledge  by  Use  vigour  of 
their  gvlkvus,  and  the  mtruarm-M  of  their  aypli- 
caUon.  Prafesurr  HUle,  Serm.  p.  38. 

Inte'ssios.  aj.  *.  [intention,  Fr.  iiUeruio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  forcing  or  straining 
anv  thing ;  contrariety  to  remission  or 
relaxation. 

Sounds  will  be  curried  further  with  the  wind 
than  ngsinst  the  wind  ;  and  likewise  do  rise  and 
fall  with  the  intention  or  remission  of  the  wind. 

iVnnm,  .Vnt.  But. 
Faith  differs  from  hope  in  the  extension  of  its 
object,  and  in  the  intention  of  degree. 

Bp  Tiiytor,  Rule    LMrvz  Boly. 

iNTe'NsiTY.*  n. ».  [from  iWisie.]  Exceiw. 
The  number  engaged  in  erinws.  instead  of  turn- 
ing them  into  laudable  acta,  only  augments  use 
quantity  and  the  utfnutry  of  the  guilt. 

Inte'nsivb.  adj.  [from  inttMt.~\ 

1.  Stretched  or  encreased  wilh  respect  to 
itself;  which  may  admit  encrease  of  dc- 

prrc. 

As  his  perfection  is  inanitely  grenter  than  the 
perfection  of  a  man ,  so  it  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  perfection  of  an  angel ;  and  were  it  not  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  perfection  of  an  angel,  it 
could  not  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  perflation 
of  a  man,  because  Use  irstrisnrr  distance  bitwora 
the  perfection  of  an  angel  and  of  a  tnon  U  but 
finite.  link. 

2.  Intent;  unremitted. 

Tired  with  that  assiduous  attendance  and  ialtn- 
itt*  circumspection,  which  a  long  fortune  did  re- 
quire,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  bestow  upon  nn- 
other  some  part  of  the  pains.  Potion. 

Iktk'ssivkly.  adv.  By  encrease  of  degree. 

Cod  and  the  good  angels  are  more  free  than  we 
are,  that  is,  isj/i-rurorry  in  the  degree  of  freedom, 
hut  not  extensively  in  the  latitude  of  the  object ; 
according  to  a  liberty  of  exercise,  but  not  of  spe- 
cification. Bp.  BrantiaU  against  /f oboes. 

INTE'NT,  adj.  [tVtftwftw,  I^it] 

1.  Anxiously  diligent ;  fixed  with  close 
application  :  formerly  with  to. 

Distractions  in  Knglanu  made  most  men  intent 
(e  their  own  safety.  King  CaonVt- 

2.  Commonly  with  on. 

Wben  we  use  but  those  means  which  God  hath 
laid  before  us,  it  is  a  good  a'gn  thai  wo  ore  ratltrr 
intent  upon  God's  glory  than  our  own  convc- 
uiency.  Bp.  Toyl.*. 

The  general  himself  had  been  mora  mtcnl  upon 
lata  command.  Clamulrm. 

They  at  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intnl.  MUton,  /".  I.. 

Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 
The  cliiafs  your  bouou table  danger  sought.  Ihyd 
Were  men  as  anient  upon  this  as  on  things  uf 
it,  there  are  none  so  enslasvd  to 
of  lift,  who  might  not  find  many 


vacancies  tlvat  might  be  husbanded  to  this  ad- 
vantage of  tbeir  knowledge.  Lode. 

Whilst  tiny  ate  intent  on  one  particular  part  of 
their  theme,  thi-y  bend  all  thrir  thoughts  to  prove 
or  disprove  some  proposition  that  relates  to  that 
part,  without  attention  to  the  consequences  that 
may  afreet  another.  Wirt  a. 

lie  mtrnt  and  soh'citous  to  take  up  the  meaning 
of  the  speaker.  Watt). 

iNTE'jiT.f  n.  s.  [entente,  old  French ;  from 

inlendo,  Latin.] 
1.  A  design;  a  purpose;  adrift;  a  *ie*v 


Although  the  Scripture  of  God  be 
infinite  variety  of  mailer  iu  all  kinds, 
*  abound  with  all  sorts  of  laws,  yet  llta  principal  ha- 
Isist  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  duties 
supernatural.  Hooker. 

Whereas  commandment  was  given  to  destroy  all 
placet  where  Use  Cinaanitcs  bad  served  die  gods, 
this  precept  had  reference  unto  a  special  intent  and 
purpose,  which  was  that  titers*  sliuuld  be  but  one 
place  whercutito  the  people  might  bring  offerings. 


Those  that  arcunu  him  lo  his  intent  t 
wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men.  Shaltij*. 

1*11  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence ; 
And,  if  1  fail  not  in  mv  deep  rntcnt, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live. 

Shnhpem,  Rich.  lit 

This  fury  fit  for  her  iauVnrt  she  chose ; 
One.  who  delights  in  wars.  DrgOen,  ASn. 

The  Athenians  sent  their  Beet  to  Sicily,  upon 
pretence  only  to  assist  lb*  Leontines ;  but  with  an 
astCrnf  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that  island. 


Of  darkness  visible  to  much  be  lent, 
As  half  to  shew,  laaif  Veil  the  deep  intent 
Pope, 

2.  To  all  intetiit.  In  all  senses,  whatever 
be  meant  or  designed. 

Titer*  is  an  incurable  blindness  caused  by  a 
resolution  not  to  nee ;  and,  (e  alt  inlenti  and  pur- 
poses, he  w  ho  will  not  open  his  eyes  is  for  the 
present  as  blind  as  be  that  cannot,  South. 
lie  was  miserable  to  all  inienit  and  purposes. 

J.'Enrange. 

Imte'ntion.  it.  t.  [intention,  Fr.  intensio, 
Latin.  ] 

] .  Eagerness  of  desire ;  closeness  of  at- 
tention; deep  thought;  vehemence  or 
ardour  of  mind. 

Intention  is  when  the  mind  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  of  choice,  fixes  it*  view  on  any  idea, 
considers  it  on  evety  side,  and  will  not  be  called 
off  by  the  ordinary  solicitation  of  other  ideas. 

Lack*. 

effectual  prayer  is  Joined  with  a  vehement  tn- 
tenrton  of  Uia  inferior  powers  of  the  soul,  which 
cannot  therein  long  continue  without  pain :  it 
bach  been  Userafuee  thought  good,  by  turns,  to  in- 
i  still  somewhat  lor  Use  higher  part  of  the 


mind  ami  die  un 


Hooker , 

She  did  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such  a 
greedy  tNlrortuvi,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  scorch  nie  up  like  a  burning-glass. 

Shniipeare,  M.  (Ttwr  of  Ir'imtnr. 

In  persons  possessed  with  oilier  notions  of  reli- 
gion, the  uttderstanduur  cannot  quit  these  but  by 
great  examination ;  which  cannot  be  done  witlsostt 
some  labour  and  ininioon  of  the  mind,  and  the 
thoughts  dwelling  a  considerable  ume,  upon  the 
survey  and  discussion  of  ca 


2.  Design  :  purpose. 

1  wish  others  the  same  intention,  and  greater 
succcv.es.  YV-iniaV. 

Most  part  of  chronical  distempers  proceed  from 
laxity  or  the  fibres ;  in  which  case  the  principal 
intention  is  to  restore  die  tone  of  the  solid  parts, 

Artuthnot  on  MntenU. 
3  T  2 
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3.  The  state  of  being  intense  or  strained. 
This  for  distinction  is  more  generally 
and  more  conveniently  written  intention. 

The  operations  of  agents  admit  of  intuition  nod 
>  remission ;  but  essences  are  not  capable  of  audi 
variation.  Locke. 

Jmte'ntional.  adj.  [intentionel,  French, 
from  intention.']  Designed;  done  by 
design. 

Tb»  glory  of  God  is  the  end  which  every  intel- 
ligent being  is-  bound  to  consult,  by  a  direct  and 
intentional  service.  Robert. 

Iktr'ntionallv.  adv.  [ from  intentional.] 

1.  By  design  ;  with  fixed  choice. 

I  find  In  myself  that  this  inward  principle  dotb 
e»L-rt  many  of  iu  actions  ii 

I™5*1*  -  , 

2.  In  will,  if  not  in  action. 

Whenever  I  am  wishing  to  write  to  you,  I  shall 
conclude  you  are  intentionally  doing  so  to  mo. 

Atterburyto  Pope. 

Imte'ntivb.T  adj.  [ententif,  French ;  from 
intent.  Formerly  applied  to  persons, 
like  attentive.  "  Fulgcncc,  an  ententife 
doctor."  Fox's  Acts,  &c.  Exam,  of  W. 
Thorpe.]  Diligently  applied  ;  busily  at- 
tentive. 

Where  the  object  is  fine  and  accurate,  h  con- 
dua.-th  much  to  have  the  sense  inteutitc  and  erect, 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hut. 

Tbe  naked  relation,  at  least  the  intentioc  consi- 
deration of  that,  it  abte  still,  and  at  this  disad- 
vantage of  time,  to  rend  the  hearts  of  pious  con- 
tumtjlators.  Broum,  Vulg.  Err. 

Istit'ktively.+  adv.  [frotaintentive.]  With 
application ;  closely. 

Let  us  wait  reverently  and  in/entirely  upon  this 
Bethesda  of  Ood,  that  when  tbe  angel  shall  " 
and  move  the  water,  our  souls  may  be  heal 

Jtp.  Hall,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

Iscte'ntivehess.*  n.  *.  [from  inteniive.] 
State  of  being  inteniive;  diligent  em- 
ployment or  application. 

The  spirit  of  man,  in  our  peregrination  through 
this  lite,  ought  as  little  to  trust  flesh  and  blood, 
in  point  of  counsel,  for  an  inlentiameu  upon  the 
progression  therein,  as  a  traveller  to  be  advised  by 
bit  host,  whether  he  should  march  on,  or  slay  and 


tT.  Mountague,  Dm.  Set.  P.  ii.  p.  «4. 

Inte'ntlt.  adv.  [from  intent.']  With  close 
attention;  with  close  application;  with 


I'll 

be  inlerr'd. 

Skaktj'e^rc. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  alter  them ; 
Tbe  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.  Shaky. 

Hf.  body  shall  be  royally  interred. 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  hit  hearse. 

Drtfdm. 

"Hie  sfchos  in  an  old  record  of  tbe  cottvent,  are 
said  to  hare  been  interred  between  tbe  very  wall 

1  Addum  on  Italy. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth. 

The  best  way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow 


ca^er  < 
1?  we 


i lit  passionately  or  so  intently  on  the 
truth  of  our  beliefs,  as  not  to  proceed  to  as  vigor- 
ous pursuit  of  all  just,  sober,  and  godly  living. 

Hammond  on  Fundamental* 
The  odd  paintings  of  an  Indian  screen  may 
please  a  little ;  but  when  you  Si  your  eye  intently 
upon  them,  they  appear  so  ditproporuoned  that 
they  give  a  judicious  eye  pain.  Atterbury. 

'Die  Chian  medal  seals  him  with  a  volume  open, 
and  reading  intently.  Pope. 

InTE'»iTKeJ».t  «•  *•  [from  intent.]  The 
state  of  being  intent;  anxious  appli- 
cation. 

When  after  such  a  course,  either  of  extreme 
solicitude  or  tnUntneu  upon  business  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  gayety  and  freedom  of  conversation  on 
the  other,  Uie  frame  of  a  man's  spirit  comes  to  be 
loose  and  unfixed,  and  took  off  from  its  usual 
guard;  then  let  him  know  that  tbe  evil  hour  is 
pt  ..luring  for  him,  and  he  for  that. 

South,  Serm.  vi.  ffj't. 
He  i*  more  disengaged  from  his  intent  nete  on 
irfTjirt.  Swifl. 
To  INTE'R.  c.  a.  [enterrer,  French.] 
1.  To  cover  under  ground;  to  bury. 


I'nt  bract.*  n.t.  [Lat.  infer,  between, 
and  act.]  A  dramatick  phrase,  meaning 
the  time,  between  the  acts  of  the  drama, 
during  which  the  representation  is  sus- 
pended, and  which  is  now  usually  filled 
up  by  the  musick  of  the  orchestra.  See 
Iktermeak. 

It  b  only  tbe  interact!  of  other  amusements. 

Ld.  Chesterfield. 

Intera'mnian.*  adj,  [inter  and  am  nit,  a 
river,  Latin.]   Situated  among  rivers. 

The  passing  of  a  river  could  not  be  reckoned  an 
fxtrnordinAry  occurrence,  especially  wben  the  per- 
son spoken  of  lived  in  an  interamnian  country  ; 
and,  in  a  part  of  it,  which  was  dote  bounded  by 
two  streams,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

Bryant,  AnaL  Anc  Mythot.  Ui.  430. 

Interbasta'tiok.*  n.  *.  [intcrbattcr,  Fr. 
to  quilt  between.  Cotgrave.  See  the 
third  sense  also  of  To  Baste.]  Patch- 
work.   Not  in  use. 

A  metaphor,  taken  from  interbtuiation,  patching 
or  piecing,  sewing  or  clapping  close  together. 

Smith  on  (fid  Age,  (1666,)  p.  1 84. 

INTE'RCALAItt  \  adj.  [intercalaire,  Fr. 
INTE'RCALARY.J  intercalaris,  Lat.] 
Inserted  out  of  the  common  order  to 
preserve  the  equation  of  time,  as  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February  in  a  leap  year 
is  an  intercalary  day. 

Towards  die  latter  end  of  February,  it  lite 
bissextile  or  intercalnr  day.         Holder  an  Time. 

The  intercalary  days,  according  to  the  method  of 
the  Egyptians,  were  never  accounted  any  part  of 
the  month  or  year,  but  only  an  appendix  to  them. 

Wheatly  on  tkt  Comm.  Pr.  ch.  5.  $  '2ft. 

To  lKTE'acALATE.t  v.  a.  [intercaler,  Fr. 
intercaio,  Latin.]    To  insert  an  extra- 
ordinary day. 
The  day  is  intercalated. 

Johnnn,  in  V.  ifecxrii . 

Intercalation,  a.  t.  [interccdation,  Fr. 
intercalate,  Lat.]  Insertion  of  days  out 
of  the  ordinary  reckoning. 

In  sixty-three  years  there  may  be  lost  almost 
eighteen  days,  omitting  the  intercalation  of  one 
day  every  fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant, 
or  six  supernumeraries.  Brown. 

To  INTERCE  DE,  v.  n.  [interceder,  Fr. 
intercedo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  pass  between. 

He  supposed  that  a  vast  period  interceded  be- 
tween that  origination  and  the  age  wherein  lie 
lived.  Hate,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

Those  suprrficcs  reflect  the  greatest  quantity  of 
light,  which  have  the  greatest  refracting  power, 
and  which  intercede  mediums  thai  differ  most  in 
their  refractive  deutiu'es.  Ncaton. 

2.  To  mediate ;  to  act  between  two  parties 
with  a  view  of  reconciling  differences. 
It  has  with  if  only  one  part  be  named, 
and  between  if  both  be 


Them  the  glad  Son 

Presenting,  thus  tn  intermit  began.     ,Vii'£.  P.  Z. 

Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propiti- 
atioB  to  die  for  us,  and  procure  our  alotimtrnt, 
but  be  is  still  our  advocate,  continually  interesting 
with  hit  father  tn  behalf  of  all  true  penitents. 

Cairmy. 

I  may  reitore  myself  into  tin-  good  gram  of 
my  fair  criticka,  and  your  lordship  may  intcre^tc 
with  them  on  my  promise  of  amendment.  Dryd, 

Origen  denies  that  any  prayer  b  to  be  i 
then:,  although  it  be  only  to  i 
us,  but  only  the  Son  of  Ood. 

Ixtehcb'der.  a.  i.  [from  intercede.] 
that  intercedes ;  a  mediator. 

Interce'diko.*  n.s.  [from  intercede.]  In- 
tercession. 

Besides  these  offerings,  and  interceding!,  there 
was  something  more  required  of  the  priest;  and 
that  is,  blessing.       Pearion  on  the  Creed,  Art.  9. 

To  INTERCE'PT.  v.  a.  {intercepter,  Fr. 
interceptui,  Lat.] 

1.  To  stop  and  seize  in  the  way. 

The  better  course  should  be  by  planting  of 
garrisons  About  him,  which,  whensoever  be  shall 
look  forth,  or  be  drawn  out,  shall  be  always  ready 
to  intercept  his  going  or  coming. 

S/teneer  on  /rcimd. 

Who  intercept*  me  in  my  expedition  ? 
—  O,  she  that  might  have  interee]>ted  thee. 
By  strangling  thee.  Skalnpearr,  Rick.  111. 

I  wen  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muswr'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 
March'd  towards  St.  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen. 

Shakipwre. 

Your  intercepted  packet* 
You  writ  to  die  pope.       Shahptare,  Hen.  Till. 

If  we  hope  for  tilings  which  are  at  loo  great  a 
distance  from  us,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  tn. 
terceptcd  b)  death  in  our  piogiesa  towards  them. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  cut  off';  to  stop  from 
being  communicated ;  to  stop  in  die 
progress.  It  is  used  of  the  thing  or 
person  passing. 

Though  tbey  cannot  answer  my  distress 
Yet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes  j 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  talc.  Shairp. 

Behind  the  bole  I  fastened  to  the  pasteboard, 
with  pitch,  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife,  to  rnicT.-epl 
aome  part  of  die  light  which  pawed  through  the 
bole.  Newton,  f 

S.  It  is  used  of  the  act  of  passing. 

Since  death's  near,  and  runs  with  so  n 
We  must  meet  first,  and  intern;*  his  course. 

Drydm. 

4>  It  is  used  of  that  to  which  the  passage 
is  directed. 

On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 
Thick  as  thg  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
Whin  swarming  o'er  tbe  dusky  fields  they  fly, 
New  to  the  Bow'rs,  and  intercept  tbe  sky.  Dryd. 

The  direful  woes, 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore, 
While  nanus  nrulietiTe  intercept  the  slwr*.  Pvpe. 

iNTERCE'PTEtt.*  n.  t.  [from  intercept.]  One 
who  stands  in  the  way  ;  an  opponent. 

That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thw  to't :  of 
what  nature  tbe  wrongs  arc  thou  ha*t  done  him,  I 
I  know  not;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  dopigtit, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard 
end.  Skak'pearc,  Twdfih  Night. 

IntkrcbVtion.  n.  i.  [interception,  French; 
intercept io,  Latin,  from  intercept.]  Stop- 
page in  course ;  hindrance ;  obstruc- 
tion. 

The  pillars,  standing  at  a  competent  distance 
from  the  outmost  wall,  will,  by  interception  of  the 
tight,  somewhat  in  appuaiaoce  duninlsb  the  breadth. 
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The  word  in  Matthew 
suspension,  bul  si*>  sulToc 
interception  of  breath. 


lUO 


only  signify 
ingulaiion,  or 


Jfrmcii, 

INTERCESSION,  n.s.  [intercession,  Fr.; 

Lat.]  Mediation;  interpo- 
i;  agency  between  two  parties; 
•gene/  in  the  cause  of  another,  gene- 
rally in  his  favour,  sometimes  against 
him. 

Loving,  ind  therefore  constant,  bo  used  still  Itw 
faftrman  of  diligent*  and  faith,  ever  hoping  be- 
auw  he  would  not  put  himself  into  that  bell  to  be 
hopeless.  Sidney. 

Can  you,  when  you  push'd  out  of  your  gala 
the  rery  defender  of  them,  think  to  front  Ma  re- 
venges with  the  palsied  in/oreuwn  of  such  a  de- 
cay'd  dotard  o-t  you  seeia  to  be?  £sai'»;w„i*r. 

He  maketh  intcrexuian  to  God  against  Israel. 

itoa*.  xi.  2. 

He  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intcrcaaon 
tar  the  ttsitsgvcaaora.  Ita.  liii.  1 2. 

Pray  not  thou  for  thia  people,  neither  make 
iHttntaim  to  me ;  for  I  will  not  hear  thee. 

Jer.  vii.  16. 

To  pray  to  the  aainta  to  obtain  things  hy  their 
merit*  and  rnlercemant,  ia  allowed  and  contended 
for  hy  the  Roman  church.  Stittin^/lfc!. 

Your  BUnfflllMi  now  ia  ncedleaa  grown  ; 
Rear*,  and  let  me  apeak  with  bar  alone. 

Dryden,  Jnrtngube. 

To  Intircr'ssionatk.*  v.  a.  [from  in- 
tercession.]  To  entreat.   Not  in  use. 

Cocker  am. 

They  never  ceaaed  extensively  to  intereeuionate 
Cod  for  hia  recovery. 

AT«*»,  TVrrovt  of  lite  Night,  (1594.) 

Ijtte*c«'«soHY.»  adj.  [from 
Lat.]  Interceding. 

The  Lard's  Prayer  baa  I 
for  our  enemies. 

Sarbery  en  Modern  r'anatiana,  (1790,)  p.  89. 

Imtercb'ssoub.  n.  s.  [from  interest  t.cur, 
Fr. ;  intercessor,  Lat.]  Mediator ;  agent 
between  two  parties  to  procure  recon 
dilution. 

Behold  the  heavens!  thither  thine  eyeaigiit  bend , 
Thy  looks,  tigha,  teen,  for  mtenxmmn  aend. 

Fairfae. 

On  man',  behalf, 

rU 

Uih<m,  P.  L. 
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Those  hate  an  i/Uerthange  or  I 


.  it  will  convince  us,  that  a  denial  of 
Christ  la  more  than  traneitory  word*.  South. 

To  Ihtercha'ih.  p.  a.  [inter  and  cAa«.] 
To  chain  ;  to  link  together.  ^ 

So  tlwn  tan  hosoms.  and  a  jingle  troth.    '  Shalcrp. 


To  INTERCHA  NGE.  v.a.   [inter  and 
change.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other ; 
to give  and  take  mutually;  to  exchange. 

They  had  left  but  one  piece  of  one  ship,  where- 
on they  kept  tiicmseWes  In  all  truth,  baring 
bnserchanceU  their  carci,  while  either  cared  far 
other,  each  comforting  and  counselling  bow  to 

Sidney. 

I  shall  interchange 
My  warned  stale  for  Hcnry'a  regal  crown.  Shahs. 

2.  To  succeed  alternately. 

His  mithful  friend  and  brother  £uarchoa  came 
to  mightily  to  hia  auccour,  that,  with  some  tnlrr- 
caangtra;  changes  of  fortune,  they  begat  of  a  juat 
war,  the  beat  child  peace.  Sidney. 
Ihtkrciia'nge.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
{,  Commerce ;    permutation  of  commo- 


2.  Alternate 

With  what 
round, 

If  I  could  joy  in  aught,  aweet  interchange 
Of  hill,  and  valley,  river*,  woods,  and  plains  f 

MUUm,  P.  L. 

_  The  original  measures  of  time,  by  help  of  the 
lights  in  the  firmament,  are  perceptible  to  ua  by 
the  vtitTchtmgtt  of  light  nnd  darkness,  and  suc- 
crvuoti  of  wawn*.  Holder. 

Remove*  and  interchanges  would  often  happen 
in  the  Erst  ana  after  the  flood.    Burnet,  Theory. 

3.  Mutual  donation  and  reception. 

Let  Dtomedes  bear  Mm, 
And  bring  ua  Oeaaid  hither.    Good  Dtomede, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  thia  interchange.  Shaltp. 

Farewell:  the  leisure,  and  the  fearful  time, 
Cut*  off  the  ccremonioua  rows  of  love, 


And  ample  interchange  of 

Since  their  more  mature  dignities  made  sepa- 
ration of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though 
not  personal,  have  been  royally  attornied  with 
iVum-fangr  of  gifts.  Sbaitpeart. 
After  so  vast  an  obligation,  owned  by  ao  free 
"d  any  thing  be  eipectcd 
,.•  of  kindnesses?  South. 

Intkrcha'xgeable.  adj.    [from  inter- 
change.] 

1.  Given  and 

So  many 

and  coutrterrulincntx,  running  throo^h  the  hands 
and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several  per- 
sons, ia  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man- 
ner of  falsrhood.  Bacon,  Off",  of  stlteaaiiuu. 

2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  suc- 
cession. 

Just  under  the  line  they  may  stem  to  have  two 
winters  and  two  summers ;  but  there  abotbey  havo 
four  inUrthangeahlt  magna,  which  ia  enough 
whereby  to  measure.  Holder. 

All  along  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
find  the  interchangeable    providences  of  God, 


their 

Intbrcha'koeableness.*  n.s.  [from  tit. 
terchangeable.] 

1.  Exchange. 

Nothinglmt  its  iitlercl.an^ctiljeneu  with  cash 
can  restore  the  credit  of  paper. 

Huthiaon  an  Currency,  p.  144. 

2.  Alternate  succession. 

Continued  with  aa  much  coinage   as  inter- 
chan;'  i.bu->\ea  of  success. 

Fuller,  Holy  If'ar,  p.  128. 

Interchangeably,  adv.  [from  inter- 
changeable.'}  Alternately;  in  a  manner 
whereby  each  gives  and  receives. 

In  these  two  things  the  east  and  west  churches 
did  tiUwAmiJteo%  both  confront  the  Jews  and 
concur  with  them.  Hooker. 
This  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend, 
rhurU 


And 
Upon  th 


down  my  gage 
ecning  traitor's  foot. 

Soak tpcart.  Rick.  II. 
These  articles  were  signed  by  our  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  those  of  Holland  ;  but  not  by  the 
French,  although  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
interchangeably  (  and  the  ministers  here  prevailed 
on  the  queen  to  execute  a  ratification  of  articles, 
wIulu  unjy  one  part  li-ad  signed.  OMS/t. 

Ixtkrcha'noemknt.    n.  s.     [inter  and 
change.']     Exchange ;  mu 
ference. 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love,  ■ 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strcngtfaen'd  by  iaterchan  returnl  of  your  rings. 
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INTERCI'PIENT.  adj.  [intercipiens,  Lat.] 

Obstructing;  catching  by  the  way. 
Interci'pikmt.  it.  s.  [intercipiens,  Latin.] 
An  intercepting  power :  something  that 
causes  a  stoppage. 

Tbey  commend  repellents,  but  not  with  much 
astringenry,  unless  as  injertipienu  upon  the  parts 
idrovi-,  le-fct  ibe  matter  should  thereby  be  imparted 


in  the  part. 

IwTERCi'sioK.f  n.  *.    [intercitio,  Latin.] 
Interruption. 

By  cessation  of  oracles  we  may  understand 
their  iniemaun,  not  abscission,  or  consummate 


Some  sudden  tntercsnmi  of  the  light  of  the 
Scienter  en  Prod,  p, 
In  a  larger  and  better  seme,  after  these 
ciaieiu,  the  throne  of  David  was  continued. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  6. 

To  INTERCLU'DE.f  *.  «.  [interdudo, 
Lat.]  To  shut  from  a  place  or  course 
by  something  intervening ;  to  intercept. 

The  voice  is  sometimes  interchtded  by  a  hoarse- 
ness, or  viscous  phlegm  Proving  to  the  a'.pc-ta 
arteria.  HUder. 
Laying  siege  agamat  their  cities,  interrrnding 
ays  and  pnautges,  and  cutting  off  from 
mem  all  commerce  with  other  places  or  nations. 

Pocache  oh  Hotea,  p.  53. 

IxTERCLU'sioK.f  n.s.  [intcrclusus,  Lat.] 
Obstruction  ;  interception.  Cocker  am. 

Intbrcoi.umni a'tion.t  «.*.  [infer  and 
calumna,  Lat.]  The  space  between  the 
pillars. 

The  distance  or  mtercaiumniatian  may  be  near 
four  of  his  own  diameter,  because  Uie  materials 
commonly  laid  over  litis  pillar  were  rather  of  wood 
than  stone.  Wotton. 

The  new  pillars  are  nearly  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
old  ones:  and  the  inlertotv n> niatm  remains 
much  the  same.       Lowth,  Life  ef  Wykthnm,  %  6. 

To  Intekco'me.*  t?.  n.  [inter  and  come.'] 
To  interpose  ;  to  interfere. 

They  must  give  me  leave  to  note  with  what 
affection  and  resolution,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  intcrcoming  to  make  himself  a  partv  in  the 
quarrel,  the  bishops  did  adhere  to  their  own 
sovereign. 

aa^POCf  Cffi  -H^I  fl^QttJ^  ^a*ttaPfwa**'f   ( 1  000*)   H«%  bs 

To  iKTERCo'MMON.f  t,.  *j,  [inter  and  com- 


1.  To  feed  at  the  same  table. 

Wine  is  to  be  forborne  in  consumptions,  for 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  nncid 
juice  of  the  body,  antt  in/rrcunaspn  with  the  spirits 
of  the  body,  and  so  rob  tbcm  of  their  nuurishmenu 
Bacon,  Xat.  Hut. 

2.  To  use  commons  promiscuously. 

Beast*  of  several  adjoining  parishes  do  pro- 
miscuously tatevcemawn  together,  •*  per  cause  de 
vicinage.  BUmnl,  etne.  Ten.  p.  lsj. 

Common  because  of  vicinage,  or  neighbour* 
hood,  is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  townships, 
which  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  have  usually 
tA/ercirmimivsed  with  one  another,  BUekMone. 

Intercoms! u'kity.T  n.  *.  [tnfer  and  com- 
munity.] 

1.  A  mutual    communication   or  com- 
munity. 

Probably  it  is  from  this  era,  that  we  are  to 


of  each  other's  compositions,  which  we  discover  to 
have  taken  place  at  some  early  period  between 
the  French  and  English  minstrels. 
Bp.  Percy,  Ku.  on  the  Anc.  Eng.  Minttretl.  \  4. 
It  admits  of  no  tolerance,  no  intercommunity  of 
various  sentiments,  not  the  lesst  difference  of 
Laidh  to  It  arbuiion,  p.  13. 
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S.  A  mutual  freedom  or  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. 

Admitting  each  other's  pretensions,  there  must 
needs  be  amongst  them  perfect  harmony  ami  inter- 
,'uMimuttity ;  UWT*  being  no  room  for  any  other 
disputes  but  whose  god  TO  mo*t  powerful.  8ucli 
wu  the  root  and  foundation  of  this  sociability  of 
religion  in  the  ancient  world,  so  niiwh  envied  by 
our  modern  inridels;  ibe  effect  of  tbeir  absurd- 
ities, a*  tbey  were  religion* ;  and  of  their  im- 
|ietfectUms,  as  tbey  were  societies. 
"*ar4urfvn.  All.  of  Ch.  ami  State,  tlstvdit-)  p.139. 

Isterco'stal.  adj.    [intercostal,  Ft.  inter 
ami  eotf  a,  Lat.]  Placed  bet  ween  the  rib». 

Hie  diaphragm  seem*  tlie  principal  instrument 
qf  ordinary  respiration,  although  to  restrained 


Boyle. 

of  the  inward  intercostal 
we  take  large  gulps 

More. 

n.  t.  [entrtcourt,  Fr.] 
exchange. 

This  tweet  latrrcourjr 
Of  look*,  and  smiles ;  for  smile*  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  deny'd,  aud  are  of  lore  the  food. 

Uillon,  P.  L. 
.'.  Communication :  followed  by  roiVA. 

The  choice  of  the  place  rvquireth  many  circum- 
stance*, as  the  situation  near  the  sea,  for  the 
lOmmodioiismsrsof  an  inlmmrtt  ailA  England. 

Bncon. 

Wlut  an  honour  ii  it  that  God  should  admit  u* 
into  >ueb  a  participation  of  himself?  That  be 
should  give  us  minds  capable  of  such  an  inter- 
course  u'tM  the  Supreme  Mind  ?  Atterbury. 

To  INTERCU'R.*  v.n.  [inlercurro,Lm.~\ 
To  intervene ;  to  come  in  the  mean 
time  ;  to  happen. 

So  tin!  tlicre  laiemr  no  am  in  the  acting  there. 
,»r.  Snetton,  D.  Qnteole,  iv.  9. 

When  tl>e  notice  of  parties  vuertvn,  I  da 
believe,  although  I  am  a  simple  man  and  a  sinner, 
that  there  «  no  kind  of  enchantment.  IHd.  iv.  10. 

tKTEitt:u'BREXCit.T  n.  «•  [from  interciirro, 
Lat.] 

1.  Passage  between. 

Consider  what  fluidity  saltpetre  la 
without  the  iJitrrcNrmice  of  a  liquor. 

2-  Intervention:  occurrence. 

To  be  sag-scious  in  such  intercurr 
superstition,  but  wary  and  pious  discretion  ;  and 
to  contemn  such  hints  were  to  be  deaf  unto  the 
speaking  hand  of  God.     Brown,  CV.  Mar.  i.  39. 

lxTEiicu'RRr.NT.t  adj.  [intercurrent,  Lat.] 

1.  Running  between. 

If  into  a  pblal,  tilled  with  good  vpirit  of  nitre, 
you  east  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts 
moved  placidly  before,  meeting  with  particles  in 
lite  iron,  altering  the  motion  of  its  part*,  and 
perhaps  that  of  some  very  subtile  larerrvrmsl 


,.f, 


is  not 


hose  active  parts  presently  begin  to 
,  and  scatter  abroad  particles  of  the  iron. 

Boyle. 
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inimical  with  other  nations  has  greatly  altered 

the  dialect.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

To  INTERDl'CT.t  v.  a.   [interdire,  in- 
terdict, It.  interdico,  Lat.  J 

1.  To  forbid;  to  prohibit. 

He  —  hongred  not  after  die  initntuUJ  fruit,  as 
Adam  did. 

■Ma^.leii,  Fort,  of  the  foil*,  (1565,)  foL  160. 
Alone  l'paas'd,  through  ways 
That  brought  mc  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 
Vf  inti-nluled  knowledge.  Uition,  P.  I- 

By  uiagick  fene'd,  by  spells  encompass'd  round, 
No  mortal  loucli'd  this  interacted  ground.  Tuiell. 

2.  To  prohibit  from  the  enjoyment  of 
communion  with  the  church. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  escouimunicat* 
•nd  bttmttel  his  suffragans  but  his  vicar-general 
may  do  the  same.  Aytxffe. 

I'nterdict.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Prohibition ;  prohibiting  decree. 

Amongst  his  other  fundamental  laws,  be  did 
ordain  tlw  mterdictt  and  prohibitions  touching 
entrance  of  strangers.  Bacon. 

Those  are  not  fruits  forbidden,  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  then,  viands  pure  j 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least  of  evil. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Had  be  liv'd  to  we  her  happy 
He  would  have  caocell'd  that  harsh 
And  join 'd  our  hands  himself. 

Drydcn,  Don  Seiast 

A  papal  prohibition  to  the  clergy  to 


celebrate  the  holy  offices. 

Nani  carried  himself  meritoriously  against  the 
pope,  in  the  tunc  of  Uie  interdict,  which  held  up 
bis  credit  among  the  patriots.  Walton. 

Interdi'ctkin.     i.  [inlerdictir,n,  French, 

interdiciio,  Lat.  from  interdict.] 
1.  Prohibition  ;  forbidding  decree. 
Sternly  be  proooune'd 
The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Afstlon 

Curse  ;  from  the  papal  interdict: 
improper  use  of  the  word. 

The  truest  issue  of  thy  tlirone, 
By  his  own  interdiction  stand*  accurst. 

Model* 


'I-  Occurring;  intervening. 

Making  fair  representations  of  intercurrent  pas- 
sages between  them.  narrow,  IFarAs,  L  2S5. 

Those  household  cares,  and  other  intercurrent 
troubles  which  his  condition  tiicn  brought  with  it. 

Fed,  Life  of  Hammond,  }  I . 
Istercuta'nkous.»    adj.     [low  Latin. 
intercutaneut.']    Within  the  skin. 

Especially  if  it  lie  prostrate  with  the 
which  is  a  receptacle  for  a  certa 
worm  which  accelerates  lis  decay. 

Evelyn,  ii.  S.  (  15. 

I'ntehdeal.  n.s.  [inter  and  deal.']  Traf- 
fick  ;  intercourse.  Obsolete. 

The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  which 
is  yet  retained  of  the  Welshmen  and  Britons  of 
i;  though  the  alteration  of  the  trading  and | 


<->. 


In- 

Not 


3S. 
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To  INTEREST.*  «•  a.    {inter**,  L«io. 
it  concerns.]    To  concern ;  to  affect ;  to 


interesting  story. 
f.ft,  Lat.;  intcrit, 


exert ;  to  give  share  in. 

Scipio,  restoring  the  Spanish  bride,  gained  a. 
great  nation  to  fat  crest  themselves  for  Rome 
against  Carthiy,.  Drydeiu 

This  was  a  goddess  who  used  to  ittfemi  herself 
in  marriages.  Additon  on  MedoU. 

To  1'ntbhest.  v.  «.  To  affect ;  to  move ; 
to  touch  with  passion;  to  gain  the  af- 
fection* ;  lis,  this  is  an  f 

I'ktkiiejit.  n.  t.  [interett, 
Fr.] 

1.  Concern;  advantage;  good. 

O  give  us  a  serious  compreht-nsion  of  that  one 
great  mureu  of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Hammond. 

Divisions  hinder  the  common  interett  and  pub- 
lic good.  7Vb»b»V. 

Tlicre  is  no  man  bat  God  hath  put  many  things 
into  bis  possession,  to  be  used  for  the  common 
good  and  interett.  Cola  my. 

2.  IuHuence  over  others. 

f  hey  who  lard  hitherto  \ 
lost  their  tairrrat.  Clarendon. 

Lxett,  great  God,  thy  iitiereat  iu  the  sky ; 
Gain  each  kind  power,  each  guardian  deity, 
That,  conquer'd  by  the  publick  vow, 
Tbey  boar  the  dismal  mischief  far  away.  Prior. 

3.  Share ;  part  in  any  thing ;  participation ; 
an,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have  in- 
terest. 

Endeavour  to  i 
that  each  el 
and  the  property 

HaJU. 

4.  Regard  to  private  profit. 
Wherever  mferot  or  power  dunks  6t  to  inter. 


adjust  the  degrees  of  influence, 
ight  have  In  producing  the  effect, 
icncy  and  inleretl  of  each  therein. 


An 


Intbrdi'ctive.*  adj.     [from  interdict.] 
Having  power  to  prohibit. 

A  timely  separation  from  the  Bock  by  that 
inlerdietipe  sentence ;    lest  his  conversation  un- 
or  onbranded,  might  breathe  a  pes. 
into  the  other  sheep. 
Uillon,  Ammade.  Rem.  Defence. 

Ixterdi'ctort.  adj.  [from  interdict.]  Be- 
longing to  an  interdiction.  Amtworth. 
I'nterbss.*  n.  $.  [Italian,  inlereuc.] 
t crest;  concern;  right  or  title  to. 
now  in  Use. 

But  sotc  thou  this,  thou  latrdy  Titanetac, 
Tlart  not  the  worth  of  any  living  wight 
May  challenge  aught  in  heaven  s  micros*. 

Sftenier,  F-  Q.  vii.  - 
I  tltouglit,  says  his  mujesty,  [K.  Clssrles 
might  Issppily  have  satisfied  all  interetm. 

IA.  Halifax' l  ifitrel.  p, 

To  InTERB'ss.t  r.  a.  [interester,  French  ] 
To  concern  ;  to  affect ;  to  give  share  in  ; 
to  connect  with. 

Tlw  mystical  communion  of  all  faithful  men  is 
such  as  inaketh  every  one  to  be  interfiled  in  those 
precious  blovings,  which  any  one  of  them  rcceivcth 
at  God's  band*.  Hooker. 

Now,  our  joy, 
Aldiough  die  last,  not  lent;  to  whose  ycaing  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  or  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  taUcrrsi'sf.  ias^pemr,  A',  /.car. 

To  love  our  native  country,  and  to  study  Its 
to  be  interested  in  its  con- 
to  all  met 


(ere,  ft  little  imports  what  principles  the  opposite 
parties  think  fit  to  charge  upon  each  other.  Swifl. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 


Pope. 

5.  Money  paid  for  use  ;  usury. 
Did  he  lake  tnicrcsf  t 

 No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  «s  you  would  say. 

Directly,  int'rrst.  Snabpcare. 
It  fs  a  sad  life,  wc  lead,  my  dear,  to  he  so  t 
interett  tor  old  debts,  and  St 


6.  Any  surplus  of  advantage. 

With  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  mJerrif.  Snoti): 

l'STKKESTEO. *  adj.  [from  i«/fr«f.]  Hav- 
ing regard  to  private  profit, 

111  successes  did  not  discourage  that  ambitious 
and  inlrrritnl  people.  Arimlknot  on  Cutns. 

To  INTERFE'RE.t  v.n.  [inter and/cno, 
Lat.  to  strike.  Our  old  lexicography 
defines  it  simply,  "  to  knock  the  leg* 
together."  Cockcram.  Hence  the  phrase 
"  an  interfering  horse."  Sherwood.  Dr. 
Johnson  notices  this  sense  of  the  word 
in  a  citation  from  the  Farriers  diction- 
ary. Of  it*  application  to  genera)  use 
his  examples  are  from  Swift  and  Sroal- 
ridpe.  It  had  been  employed  at  least 
hall'  a  century  before  they  wrote,  but 
with  an  interpretation  accompanying  it, 
as  if  the  use  of  it  was  then  new  :  "  It  is 
a  wonder  to  ,  sec  how  they  interferrt, 
^interfere]  and  ifricr  one  on  another,  in 
the  point  of  worshipping  of  images."  Dr. 
Westfield's  Sermons,  4to.  1646.  p.  62.] 
To  interpose  ;  to  intermeddle. 
So  cautious  were  our  ancestors  in  conversation , 
as  never  to  interfere  with  party  disputes  In  Uie 

Swift. 
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8.  To  clash ;  to  oppose  each  other. 

If  each  acts  by  an  independant  power,  their 
command!  mar  interfere.  Smotridgr,  Serm. 

S.  A  horse  is  said  to  interfere,  when  the 
side  of  one  of  hi*  shoes  strikes  against 
and  hurts  one  of  his  fetlocks,  or  the 
hitting  one  leg  against  another,  and 
striking  off  the  skin.        Farrier's  Diet. 

Iwterti'rrmce.*  fi.  I.  [from  To  interfere.'] 
Interposition. 

What  I  lane  here  said  of  die  interference  of 
foreign  princes  b  only  we  opinion  of  a  private  in- 
bavsuual.  iforec. 

Ixterps'rino.*  ft.  t.  [from  To  interfere.] 
Clashing;  contradiction;  opposition. 

A  Being  who  can  have  no  competition,  or  later. 
ferity,  of  interests,  with  hi.  erratum  and  hi.  sub- 
ject*. ftr.  Butler,  Anclog. 
I.ntb'RFLDBVT.   adj.    {interfluent,  Lot.] 
Flowing  between. 

Air  may  consist  of  any  terrene  or  anueous 
corpuscles,  kept  swimming  in  Uie  mtrrytW  *r  celes- 
tial matter.  H.iyU. 

To  Inttsrfo'mat*.*  v.  a.  [inter  and  yb- 
liate.]    To  interleave. 

So  touch  [Improvement  of  a  book  j  a*  I  conceive 
is  neceaaary,  I  wQl  take  care  to  send  you  witli  your 
mlerfitwled  copy.  Sveijn,  Lett.  Uat-  IG96. 

Ikterpu'lobni.  adj.  [inter  and  fulgent, 
Lat.]    Shining  between. 

Iktbrfu'seu.  adj.  [interfhttu,  Latin.] 
Poured  or  scattered  between. 

The  ambient  air  wide  tnirrfnt'H, 
Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.  Milton,  P.  L. 

I>JTERJA'CENCY.  it.  s.  [from  inter- 
jacent, Lat.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  lying  between. 

England  and  Scotland  i*  divided  only  by  tlie 
intcrfacciuy  of  the  Tweed  and  some  desert  ground. 

Hale. 

2.  The  thing  lying  between. 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  nsotions,  which  winds, 
annua,  stares,  and  every  int/eryaeewf  irrcgolatcs. 

Pwn. 

Intsrja'cbst.  adj.  [interjacent,  Lat  ]  In- 
tervening :  lying  between. 

The  tea  itself  mutt  be  very  lim»J,  and  void  of 
little  rsUads  interjacent,  else  will  it  yield  plentiful 
argument  of  quarrel  to  the  kingdom*  which  it 
serveflt.  Rotexh. 

Through  this  hole  object*  that  were  beyond 
might  be  seen  distinctly,  which  would  not  at  all  be 
•eett  through  other  pans  of  the  glasses,  wliere  the 
Air  h>i  into  fneeni.  Newton,  DntieJti. 

To  INTERJE'CT.*  v. a.  [interjeiter,?r.\ 
interjectus,  Lat.]  To  put  between ;  to 
throw  in  ;  to  insert. 

1  did  visit  the  said  emuaaador  immediately  at 
my  return  from  Hie  king,  and  saluted  him  as  by 
express  commandment ;  intcrjtctmg  some  words 
of  mine  own  gladness. 

H'ottan,  Lttl.  dot.  1619.  Rem.  p.  2S2, 
This  phrase  was  interjected,  when  the  hearer  was 
not  quite  ao  well  pleased  as  the  speaker. 

JJmttn.Xule  on  Romeo  and  Julirt. 

To  Tkterjr'ct.»  v.m.  To  come  between ; 
to  interpose. 

lie  —  with  his  own  hand  slew  Sir  Cbailes  Bran- 
don standard-bearer,  thinking  to  hire  made  the 
next  blnn-  as  fatal  to  the  oarl ;  but,  the  confluence 
r  t'  s.iidicrs  interjecting,  rescued  him. 

Sir  C.  Sare,  Hut.  <f  K.  Itkh.  111.  p.  61. 

I«tTs:RJE'cTlON.  n.  t.  [interject ion,  Fr.;  in- 
terjectia,  Lat.] 

I.  A  part  of  speech  that  discovers  the 
mind  to  be  seized  or  affected  with  some 
passion ;  such  its  are  in  English,  0 ! 
altu!  ah  !  Clarke,  LtU.  Gram. 


Their  wild  natural  notes,  whan  they  would  ex- 
press their  passions,  arc  at  the  best  but  like  natural 
interjections,  to  discover  their  passions  or  impres- 
sions. Halt,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Intervention :  interposition ;  act  of 
something  coming  between  ;  act  of  put- 
ting something  between. 

Laughing  eauMtfa  a  continual  eipulsion  of  the 
breath,  with  the  loud  none  which  maketh  the  m- 
ter/ettim  of  laughing.  Bacon. 

I'nterim.  n.  *.  [imfmrn,  Lat.]  Mean 
time ;  intervening  time. 

I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support. 
By  his  dear  absence.  Shahpttu*,  OtheBo. 

One  bird  happened  to  be  foraging  for  her 
young  ones,  and  in  llirs  tatrrfsH  comes  a  torrent 
that  washes  away  nest,  lards,  and  all.  i'£*tr. 

In  this  interim  my  women  asked  what  I  thought. 


To  Interjo'in.  v.  a.  [inter  and  join.1]  To 
joiti  mutually ;  to  intermarry. 

So  fullest  foes, 
Whose  passions  sod  whose  plots  have  broke  their 
sleep, 

To  take  the  one  die  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  au  egg,  shall  grow  dear 
friends 

And  inlerjvm  their  issues,         inotfeare,  Corset 
INTEIUOUR.t  adj.  [interior,  Lat.;  in- 
tcrieur,Tr.]    Interim!;  inner;  not  out- 
ward ;  not  superficial. 

Aiming,  belike,  at  your  iairri.'itr  hatred, 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself. 

SAflhownre,  Ait*.  ///. 
Make  but  aa  mssrvwr  survey  of  your  good 
selves !  SXudifvart,  CoriaL 

The  grosser  parts,  thus  sunk  down,  would 
harden  and  constitute  the  iwiertostr  pans  of  tlse 
earth.  Burnet. 
Ikte'riour.*  n.  *.  That  which  is  within  ; 
the  inner  part. 

The  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
W  Inch  jjnui  not  to  the  tHleriirur. 

SlNdapnrt.  ilerdu  of  fen. 

Ixte'Riourly.*  flrfu.  [from  interiour.]  In- 
ternally ;  inwardly 
The  divine  virtue  — 
rishclh,  all  things. 

Donne,  Hit.  of  the  Sept.  p.  205. 
To  see  ourselves  tnleriuurlg,  we  are  fain  to  bor- 
row oilier  man's  eyes ;  wherein  true  friends  are 
good  informers,  and  censurers  no  bad  friends. 

Irruicn,  Chr.  Mar.  iii.  15. 

iNTSBKNo'wLEDOit.  a.  s.  [inter  and  a-Mtwp- 
Udge.]    Mutual  knowledge. 

All  nations  have  inleTknvtt<h-dgc  one  of  another, 
either  try  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  by  strangers 
that  come  to  them.  Btwn,  A't'te  Attantn. 

To  Intkhla'ce.  p.  a.  [entrciasier,  Fr.]  To 
intermix ;  to  put  one  thing  within  an- 
other. 

Some  are  to  be  interlaced  between  the  divine 
readings  of  the  law  and  prophets.  Hooker . 

The  ambassadors  mlcrlated,  io  their  conference, 
tlie  purpose  of  ttieir  master  to  match  with  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian.  /mean,  Hen.  VII. 

They  acknowledged  what  services  be  had  done 
fnr  tlie  common*  ealth,  yet  inlcrioeinz  some  er- 
rors wherewith  they  seemed  to  reproach  him. 

rree"*ar|J- 

Your  argument  Is  as  strong  against  the  use  of 
rhyme  in  poems  as  in  plays ;  for  the  epick  way  is 
every  where  uilerlaetd  wiUi  dialogue.  Dryden. 

Interla'fse.  n.  *.  [iitffr  and  lapte.]  The 
flow  of  time  between  any  two  event*. 

These  dregs  ere  calcined  into  such  salts,  which, 
j     after  a  short  tmirrteptc  of  time,  produce  coughs, 


To  IttTERLA'ao.  v.a.  [entrtlarder,  Fr.] 

1.  To  mix  meat  with  bacon,  or  fat ;  to  di- 
versify lean  with  fat. 

2.  To  interpose  ;  to  in 

Jests  should  be  interlarded,  after  the 
custom,  by  ages  young  and  old. 

3.  To  diversify  by  mixture. 

The  laws  of  Normandy  were  the  defloration  of 
laws,  and  a  transcript  of  them,  though 
infeWomW  with  many  particular  law. 
which  altered  the  features  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Hole,  Lam  if  Engtamt. 

'<>.  Philips  has  used  this  word  very  harshly, 
and  probably  did  not  understand  it. 

"th  choice 
1'hdwt. 


[inter  and  leave.] 
by  tlie  insertion  of 

[inter  and  Hue.] 


They  inlertnrd  their  I 
Of  strangest  brandy. 

To  Ixterle'ave.  v.  a. 

To  chequer  a  book 

blank  leaves. 
To  INTEKLI'NE.t  v. 

1.  To  write  in  alternate  linn. 

for  each  contracted  frown, 
A  crooked  wrinkle  bxterlinet  my  brow. 

MnrUnte,  Lntt't  Domtnun. 
When,  by  interlining  Latin  and  English  one 
with  another,  bo  has  got  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  be  may  then  be  advanced  farther. 

ImU. 

2.  To  correct  by  something  written  be- 
tween the  lines. 

Three  things  render  a  writing  suspected :  the 
person  producing  a  false  instrument,  the  per  von 
that  frames  it,  and  the  ta^ersuting  and  raabig  out 
of  words  contained  in  such  instruntenta. 

Aylife,  Parer^m. 

The  muse  lnvok'd,  sit  down  tu  write, 
Blot  out,  correct,  and  inUrtinc.  Strifi 

Ihteru'kear.*'}  adj.  [interltnearit,  Lat.j 
Ikterm'neary.  j     Inserted  between  the 

lines  of  the  original  composition ;  having 

insertions  between  lines. 

The  authour  of  the  interlinear  gloss  would  not 
have  crossed  all  the  Fathers. 

Bp.  Halt,  Hon.  tfthe  Marr.  Clergy,  p.  •.»». 
Cristopner  I'lantin,  by  printing  of  his  curloun 
inlerlinetuy  llible  in  Antwerp,  through  the  uusea- 
■  of  the  king's  officers,  sunk  and 


Filler,  Hohr  Stmtt,  p.  11*6. 
Loitering  books,  and  isiirrnMsravy  tramlaliona. 

HHlon,  Aptt.  for  SmerL  i  II. 


Intbrli'neary.*   n.  t. 
insertions  between  the 

Tlie  infinite  helps  of  uibrsineavsra, 
synopses,  and  other  loitering  gear, 


A  book  having 
lines  of  it. 


[inter  and  /»»c- 
;be- 


lo  tl 
ber  vileneaa  or  I 

Ikterlinea'tion.  ft.  I. 
tttion.]  Correction  i 
tween  the  lines. 

Many  clergymen  write  in  so  diminutive  a  man- 
ner, with  such  frequent  blots  and  tntersusestfuw, 
that  they  nre  usrdly  able  to  go  on  without  perpe- 
tual hesitations.  Smfl. 

Ikterli'sinc*  n.  *.  [frora  interline.] 
Correction,  alteration,  or  explanation 
made  by  writing  between  the  lines. 

He  osoceird  an  old  will,  and  forg'd  a  new ; 
Made  wealthy  at  die  small  expence  of  signing, 
With  a  wet  seal,  and  a  fresh  fnlrWinmg. 

l)ryd.-n,  J*c. 

The  two  papers  found  in  his  [K.  Charles  the 
Second's]  strong  Ik>x  concerning  religion,  and 
afterwards  published  by  his  brother,  looked  like 
study  and  reasoning.  Tcnnison  told  roe,  lie  saw 
tlie  original  in  Pepy's  liand,  to  whom  king  Jai 
trusted  them  for  some  nine.    They  r— 
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interlining! 
from  that  in 


lined  in  several  place*.    And  the 
seemed  to  bt  writ  in  •  different 
which  too  papers  were  writ. 

Burnet,  Wit.  of  kit  men  Time- 
To  Ikterli'kk.  v.  a.  [inter  and  lint.']  To 
connect  chains  one  to  another ;  to  join 
one  in  another. 

The  fair  mixture  in  picture*  nuw  ua  to  rater 
into  the  subject  which  it  imitate*,  end  imprint* 
it  the  more  deeply  into  our  imagination  end  otir 
memory :  time  we  two  chains  which  are  inter- 
linked,  which  contain,  and  are  at  the  nunc  time 
contained,  Dryden,  leufremay. 

Istkkloca'tion.*  n.  *.  [interiocalion,  Fr.; 
inter  and  locatio,  Lat.]  An  interplacing ; 
an  interposition 


Your  eclipse  of 


D. 

INTERLOCUTIOX.t  n.t.  [interlocution, 

Fr. ;  interlocutio,  Lat.] 
1.  Dialogue ;  interchange  of  speech. 

The  plainest  and  the  moat  intelligible  rehearsal 
of  the  pastms  they  savour  not,  because  it  it  done 
by  tft/eriocu/iiw,  and  with  a  mutual  return  of  sen- 
tences from  side  to  side.  Hooker. 
A  good  continued  speech,  without  ■  good  speech 
of  interiocutian,  (hews  alowncss. 

Boom,  Eu.  ofDimuru 
Contriving  this  method  —  by  way  of  dialogue 
or  interloexdum  betwixt  eveoc  tragerb'c- 

SictoU,  Mir.  fir  Uag.  Prrf.  (1610.) 
One  shall  I  earn  besides  there  not  to  interrupt 
one  in  the  relation  of  bis  tale,  or  to  feed  it  with 


ZfoarrV,  l<\dn/ct.Jor  Tratt,  p.  193. 
A  jjx-ech  broken  off  by  rntcrturuitonl,  ruel  in- 
stilled by  parti,  penetrates  deeper  than  that  which 
is  continued.         Patrick  on  l*roverbi,  xxix.  1 1. 

2.  Preparatory  proceeding  in  law  ;  an  in- 
termediate act  before  final  decision. 

These  things  arc  called  accidental,  because  some 
new  incident  in  judicature  may  emerge  upon  them, 
on  which  the  judge  ought  to  proceed  by  iniertucv. 
lion.  AyUffe,  Parergon, 

IsTEBto'cuTOR.'t'  n.  t.  [inter  and  loquor, 
Latin.]  Dialogist ;  one  that  talks  with 
another. 

Six  persons,  who  were  all,  sere  one,  tnterlxutori 
in  the  dialogue. 

Harrington,  MtUnarnh.  of  Ajar,  (1596.) 
The  uiterforufort  in  that  dialogue  make  it  their 

Gregory,  Note*  on  Script,  p.  168. 
Tbc  interlocutori  in  this  dialogue  are  Socrates, 
sod  one  Minos  sn  Athenian,  his  acquaintance. 

Btnllry,  Diuert.  on  Pkatarit. 
Some  morme  reader-i  shall  find  fault  with  my 

nt  with  one 
BayU. 

iKTERLo'cuTORT.f  adj.  [intcrlocutoire,  Fr. 
inter  nod  loquor,  Lat.] 

1.  Consulting  of  dialogue. 

When  the  minister  by  exhortation  raieetb  them 
up,  and  the  people  by  protestation  of  their  readi- 
ness declare  he  apeakevh  not  in  rain  unto  them ; 
these  ntteriacutery  forms  of  speech,  what  are  they 
ebe  but  toot  effectual,  partly  testifications  and 
partly  inflammations  of  all  piety?  Hooker. 

There  are  several  interloentory  discourses  In  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  though  the  persons  speaking  are 
not  alternately  mentioned  or  referred  to. 


2.  Preparatory  to  decision. 

That  henceforward  no  inhibition  be  granted  by 
orrvdon  of  any  iKterfocufcwy  decree,  —  except 
under  the  form  aforesaid. 

Conn,  and  Cnmmi  Ecdetkul.  97. 
The  chancellor's  decree  is  cither  interlocutory  or 


To  INTERLO'PE.  v.  n.  [inter  and  loopen, 
Dutch,  to  run.]  To  run  between  parties 
and  intercept  the  advantage  that  one 
should  gain  from  the  other ;  to  traffick 
without  a  proper  licence  ;  to  forestall ; 
to  anticipate  irregularly. 

The  patron  is  desired  to  leave  off  this  interloping 
trade,  ur  admit  the  knights  of  the  industry  to  their 
share.  Taller. 

IsTERLO'PER.t  n.  *.  [from  interlope.']  One 
who  runs  into  business  to  which  he  has 
no  right. 

Same  interloper  may  perhaps  underhand  fall 
upon  the  work  at  a  lower  rate. 

Bp.  Halt,  Caret  of  Conic.  D.  i.  C.  5. 

The  king  —  resolved  not  only  to  recover  his  In- 
tercepted right,  but  to  punish  the  interloper  at  Ilia 
destined  spouse.        Milton,  Hat.  of  Eng.  B.  5. 

The  swallow  was  a  fly-catcher,  sod  was  no  more 
sn  interloper  upon  thespidtr'»ric1ht,  than  the  spider 
was  upon  the  swallow's.  XSEumngc. 

To  INTERLU'CATE.*  v.  a.  [interluco, 
Lat.]  To  cut  away  boughs,  wnere  they 
obstruct  light ;  to  thin  the  branches  of  a 
wood.  Not  in  use.  Cockeram. 
Interhtca'tion.*  n.  *.  [interlucalio,  Lat.] 
Thinning  of  a  wood,  or  letling  in  light 
between,  by  cutting  away  boughs. 

Evelyn,  and  Chamber*. 
Interlu'cext.  adj.  [interlucent,  Latin.] 
Shining  between.  Diet. 
1'NTERLUDE.  n.  t.  [inter  and  Indus,  Lat.] 
Something  plaid  at  the  ,  intervals  of  fes- 
tivity ;  a  farce. 

When  there  is  a  queen,  and  ladies  of  honour  at- 
tending her,  there  must  sometimes  be  masques,  and 
revels,  and  interlude*.       Bacon,  Mr.  to  fiUien. 

The  enemies  of  Socrates  hired  Aristophanes  to 
personate  Idm  on  the  stage,  and,  by  the  insinuationa 
of  those  interludes,  conveyed  a  hatred  of  him  into 
the  people.  (Joe.  of  Ike  Tongue. 

Dreams  are  but  interlude*,  which  fancy  makes ; 
When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimick  wakes. 

Dryden- 

I'nterluder.*  n.  j.  [from  interlude.']  A 
performer  in  an  interlude.   Not  in  use. 

Is'l  not  a  fine  sight  to  ace  all  our  children  made 
mtcrtudcrt  f  B.  Juiuun,  Staple  of  Xettt, 

Ikterlit'rncy.  ».  *.  [interluo,  Latin.] 
Water  interpositcd ;  interposition  of  a 
flood. 

Tliosc  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  are  now 
disjoined  by  the  intertuency  tit  the  scs,  might  have 
ttcen  formerly  cuMj^uo-u*.  Hale,  Ong.  •/ Mtinhnd- 

iNTBRLir'NAR.'t  1  adj.    [interlunaire,  Fr. 

luTERi.ir'NARv.  1  Cotgrave;  inter  and 
luna,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  time  when 
the  moon,  about  to  change,  is  invisible. 

We  add  UK  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month, 
the  interlunary  and  plenilunary  exemptions. 


The  sun  to  me  Is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vscant  interlunar  cave.    Milton,  S.  A . 

INTERMA'RRIAGE.  n.  i.  [inter  and 
marriage  *  ]  Marriage  between  two  fa- 
milies, where  each  takes  one  and  gives 
another. 

Because  the  alliance*  and  inter  nsunaigra,  amoro- 
so small  a  people,  might  obstruct  justice,  they  have 
a  foreigner  forjudge  of  St,  Marino. 

Additon  en  Italy. 

To  Ikterma'rry.  v.  k.  [inter  and  marry.] 
To  marry  some  of  each  family  with  the 
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About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  from 
tlie  building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for 
nobles  and  plrbeians  to  intermarry.  .S'.'.r/?. 

I'ntermean.*  h.  s.  [inter  and  mean.] 
Something  done  in  the  mean  time ;  in- 
teract. See  Interact.  At  the  close  of 
each  of  the  acta  of  Ben  Jonson's  Staple 
of  News  is  an  intermeau,  not  indeed  of 
musick,  but  of  interlocutory  discourse. 
Obsolete. 

To  INTERME  DDLE,  v.  n.  [inter  and 
mrijiile.']    To  interpose  officiously. 

The  practice  of  Spain  hath  been  by  war,  and  by 
conditions  of  treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign 
states,  and  declare  themselves  protectors  general  of 
Catholick*.  i/.u  w 

Seeing  lhe  kin e^  win  a  larercign  prinee,  Lhc  em- 
peror should  not  intermeddle  with  ordering  his 
subjects,  or  directing  the  affairs  of  bis  reslm. 


To  InTERME'DDLE-f  v. a.  [entremesler,  Fr.] 
To  intermix ;  to  mingle.  This  is  perhaps 
misprinted  for  intermeUtd,  Dr.  Johnson 
says ;  which  is  not  the  case ;  for  other 
good  writers,  as  well  as  Spenser,  (from 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  cites  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  intermeddle,)  employ  the  word. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermedted ,'  —  as 
the  lore  of  Brimmsrt,  the  overthrow  of  Msrinell, 
the  misery  of  Florimell,  Ac. 

Spenter,  /.eft.  Prrf.  to  kit  Fair,  Quern. 
To  mrVrmrrfAfr  rctiredness  with  society,  sou  one 
may  give  sweetness  to  the  other,  and  both  to  us ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Henoen  upon  Earth. 
Some  keep  precisely  the  order  of  the  book, 
others  intermeddle  psalms  in  metre. 

.VorMer,  Kind,  of  ike  £».  of  Eng.  agmnit  Mat, 
(1733.)  p.  155. 

Ixterms'ddlrr.  n.  t.  [from  intermeddle ■] 
One  that  interposes  officiously;  one  that 
thrusts  himself  into  business  to  which 
he  has  no  right. 

There's  hardly  a  greater  pest  to  government  and 
families,  than  officious  uk- -bearers,  snd  busy  m- 
termeddlen.  VEuwgc. 

Our  allies,  and  our  stock-jobbers,  direct  her 
majesty  sot  to  change  her  secretary  or  treasurer, 
who,  for  the  reasons  that  these  officious  natfrmorj- 
dltrt  demanded  their  continuance,  ouglit  i 
have  been  admitted  into  the  least  trust. 

Shell  arrangers,  saucy  intertneddlert,  say, 
Thus  far,  and  Unas,  are  you  allow'd  to  punish? 

A.  Pkilip*. 

Intermb'oiacv.  n.i 
Interposition ; 
thorised  word. 

In  birds  the  auditory  nerve  is  effected  by  only 
the  intermedtaey  of  the  columella.  J/erkam. 

Intermk'dial.  adj.  [inter  and  tneditu, 
Lat.]  Intervening ;  lying  between ;  in- 
tervenient. 

The  lore  of  God  makes  a  man  temperate  in  the 
midst  of  feasts,  and  is  active  enough  without  any 
intermedial  appetites.  Bp,  To,,\ur. 

A  gardener  prepares  the  ground,  and  in  all  the 
he  is  careful  to  dress  it, 

Eeetyn't  A'atendnr. 

INTERMEDIATE,  adj.  [intermedial,  Fr. 
infer  and  tnedius,  Lat. J  Intervening; 
interposed ;  holding  the  middle  place  or 
degree  between  two  extremes. 

Do  not  the  moat  refrangible  rays  excite  the 
ahuru^t  ubralinn*  for  inaLing  a  Kiiwitiun  ol  a  tletp 
violet,  the  least  refrangible  the  largest  for  nuking 
a  sensation  of  deep  red,  and  the  several  interwiedi- 
ate  sorts  of  nys, 


ufX,    I  'lasl/^sS. 

t.  [from  intermediate.] 
tervention.    An  unau- 
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bignesses,  to  make  sesisations  of  the  s<  vc-al  m/t-r- 
sieduite  colour*.  AVasm,  Opt. 

An  animal  consists  of  solid  and  fluid  part*, 
unless  one  should  reckon  some  of  an  intermediate 
nature  aw  fat  and  pbelgni.  Arbnlhrrot. 
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To  Iwterme'diatb.*  ».  n.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.]   To  intervene ;  to  interpose. 

Too  tyranny  of  Mi  [tot  sun's)  fscrco  beams 
reigning  here  uncontroulcd  by  those  uuermertintmg 
neddents,  which  conspire  to  the  felicity  of  other 
regions.  Sir  H.  Sherre,  in  LA.  Halifax' J  Mite,  p.  1 1. 

Inteamk'diatbi.y.  adv.  [from  intermedi- 
ate.'}   By  way  of  intervention. 

Tb  Intermb'll.*  v.  n.  [entremetler,  Fr.J 
To  intermeddle.  Obsolete. 

To  —  boUu}- iHlermcU 
With  holy  thing*.  MtrUtm.  Scnurge  of  ViU.  (1599.) 
To  Intbrmb'll.t  v.  a.  [entremesler,  Fr.] 
To  mix ;  to  mingle.  Not  in  use.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  corrupted  the  passage  of 
Spenser,  in  which  intermeddle  occurs,  to 
suit  his  purpose  here.  Spenser's  word 
is  not  intermeU,    See  the  verb  active  Iu- 


Tha  lyf«  of  thi*  wretched  world  is  always  burr- 
meSed  with  tnocbe  bitterness.        Bp.  Fuher,  Ps. 

iMTB'HMKVT.t  ».  *■  [interment,  Fr.  from 
inter.}    Durial ;  sepulture. 

Hera  in  England  the  btUrmtnU  of  the  dead 
wen  aucititdy  Jarre  out  of  all  townet  or  cities. 

Wfrvcr,  Fatter.  Man. 
In  the  nobis  church  of  the  Grey  Friar*  in 
London,  — four  queens,  besides  upwards  of  tit 
hundred  persons  of  quality,  were  buried.  Tbeae 
ii/cttsktuj  imported  considerable  iuiiu  of  money 

Warton,  Hut.  E.  P.  I.  294. 
To  Istermb'ntiow.'  ».  a.  [inter  and  men- 
tion.']   To  mention  among  other  things ; 
to  include ;  to  comprehend. 

There  it  scarce  any  grievance  or  complaint  come 
'   i  u*  in  thi.  place,  wherein  w»  do  not  find  him 


LtTEKhflORA'TION.  « 


■y,  y;«**m«**W.e/CW. 


Fr.  inter  and  migro,  Lat.]   Act  of  r. 
moving  from  one  place  to  another,  so  i 
that  of  two  parties  removing,  each  takes 
the  place  of  the  other. 

Hen  heire  a  strange  variety  in  colour,  nature, 
and  humour;  and  all  arising  from  the  climate, 
(houirh  thi-  continent  be  but  one,  a*  lo  point  of 
access,  mutual  intercourse,  and  poallaility  of  infer. 
migmtum.  Mate,  Grig,  of  Umdnul. 

lNTE'KMINABLE.t  adj.  [interminable, 
Fr.  in  and  iermino,  Latin. J  Immense ; 
admitting  no  boundary. 

Etcniiut;  thru  is  pcrtite  possession  and  aitojro- 
tbar  of  life  intenninaU,.  Cl.auocr,  Doeth.  v.  pro*.  6. 

O  radiant  luminary  of  light  mrrrawiualfe  / 

Sbtiton,  Poems,  p.  131. 

An  enterminabie  sctiun*  by  Satan  both  in  *oul 
and  body.  Dp.  HaB,  Contempt.  B.  3. 

A*  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatter  d  clouds 
Tumultuous  im,  the  ,,«ermtnosfr  sky 

A  purer  anire.  Thonuim,  Sumner. 

Ikte'iimikaai.e.*  a.  *.  He,  whom  no 
bound  or  limit  can  confine  ;  an  appella- 
tion of  the  Godhead,  like  that  of  Eternal, 
and  finely  employed  by  Milton  to  denote 
the  divine  immensity.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
cited  the  following  passage  aa  a 

TOL.  II. 


illustration  of  the  adjective,  which  the 
examples  prove  to  be  no  uncommon 
word;  and  here  it  is, 
substantive. 

A*  if  they  would  canine  the  InierminaUe, 
And  tie  him  to  hit  own  prescript, 
Who  made  our  lew.  to  bind  ut,  not  himself. 

JfiUen,*-*. 

Ihte'rminablskess.*  n.  *.  [from  inter- 
minable.'] State  of  being  interminable ; 
endlessness. 

The  inlrrmmnUeneu  of  those  torments,  which 
after  this  life  shall  inceasamty  vex  the  impious. 

Annot  en  GlmMe.^c.  (1682.)  p.  59. 

iKTsr'RMtMATE.f  adj.  [interminate,  French; 
interminatm,  Latin.]  Unbounded;  un- 
limited. 

Within  a  thicket  I  repos'd ;  when  round 
I  ruffled  up  fali'n  leave*  in  heaps,  and  found. 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  tntern 

It  b)  enough  for  us  to  con  fine  our  sigTt  wi to  this 
dark  vetl  and  interminate  horiton. 

Bp.  Gauden,  Seem,  and  Zjffc  of  Bp.  Brtmnri^, 
(1660,)  p.  115. 

To  IMTE'RMINATE.*  v.  a.  [intermino, 
Lat.]    To  threaten ;  to  menace. 

Bullokar. 

Enough,  enough  of  these  mtermmatal  judge- 
ments, wherewith,  if  I  would  follow  die  stcpi  «>f 
the  prophets,  I  might  strike  your  hearts  with  ju*t 
horrour.  Sp.  Halt,  Bern.  p.  163. 

iKTERMtKA'TiOM.t  n.  *.  [intermination, 
Fr.  intermino,  Lat.]   Menace ;  threat. 

The  terruurs  of  the  law  were  the  Mferwintanaw 
of  curses  upon  all  those,  that  ever  broke  any  of  the 
least  commandments. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  c*.  5.  |  S. 
Toe  threats  and  tnterminniiwi  of  the  Gospel, 
those  terrours  of  toe  Lord,  as  goads,  may  drive 
those  brutish  creatures  who  will  not  he  attracted. 

DttnjafCkr.  Piety. 

To  INTERMI'NGLE.  v.  a.  [inter  and 
mingle]  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  put 
some  things  amongst  others. 

The  churdk  in  her  liturgies  hath  intermingled, 
with  readings  out  of  the  New  Testament,  lessons 
taken  out  of  the  law  and  prophets.  JJaJ.tr, 

Hit  church  be  compared]  unto  a  field,  where 
tares,  manifestly  knnw  n  aud  seen  by  all  Den,  do 
grow  mUrmingled  with  good  com.  ItoeJcrr. 

My  lord  shall  uevsr  rest  i 
I'"  inUrninflt  every  thing  he  docs 
With  Casajo's  suit.  CTeJbpenre,  CHMU. 

Here  sailing  ships  delight  the  wandering  eyct : 
There  trees  and  bxUrrtmngUd  temples  rise  ftp,. 

To  IsTERMi'uoLE.t  v.  ».  To  be  mixed  or 
incorporated. 

They  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to  mfcs- 
ininKU  with  thrrn.  .5&Us;<nre,  JfsstA  Ado. 

Party  and  faction  wDl  mimnngte.  ML 

Intermi'ssion.  ».  *.  [iit/rrrawMit,  Fr. 
intermittio,  Latin.] 

1.  Cessation  for  a  time;  pause;  interme- 
diate stop. 

Came  a  reeking  post, 
Delivery  letters,  spite  of  talernsuwm, 
Which  presently  they  read.    Skaitpeart,  f.  Lear. 

I  count  tnlrrmuticn  almost  the  tame  thing  as 
rf,argr ;  for  that,  that  hath  been  Intermitted,  it 
after  a  sort  new.  b^™. 

The  water  aveendn  gcDtl}  ,  ajid  by  in//miiuij*.nj ; 

but  it  falls  coaiinuatcly,  and  with  force. 

The  peasants  work  on,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the, 
day,  «iibout  i^.-rinianVls,  L»otc.| 


front  to  front, 

and  myself. 


But,  gentle  heaven, 

Cut  short  all  inttrm 
Kring  thou  this  fiend 


3.  State  of  being  intermitted. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity,  have  lb*  autho- 
rity of  ,-uars,  and  out  of  U.«r  i^rnnusra  do  win 

B.  JvnwH. 

The  space  between  the  paroxysms  of  a 
fever,  or  any  fits  of  pain;  rest;  pause 
of  sorrow. 

Rest  or  fnjfrnstjai'?n  nooe  I  find.    Milton,  8.  A. 

imtermi'ssive.  adj.  [from  intermit.] 
ingby  fits  ;  not  continual. 

1  reduced  Ireland,  after  so  many 
wars,  to  a  perfect  pstsair*  obedience. 

//lips/,  Kngl.  r«rr». 

As  though  there  were  any  fcriation  ia  nature, 
or  justitiums  imaginable  in  professions,  whose 
subject  is  under  no  intfrmurtvc  but  constant  way 
of  mutation,  this  seaaon  it  commonly  termed  the 
physicians'  vacation.  Vrvum,  Tsrfg.  Brr. 

To  INTERMIT.  «.  a.  [intermitto,  Lat.] 
To  forbear  any  thing  for  a  time ;  to  in- 
terrupt. 

If  nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leave 
altogether,  though  It  were  but  for  a- while,  the 
observation  of  her  own  laws,  Ho-Atr. 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  kneat; 
Pray  to  the  gods,  lo  iitsenut  the  plague 
~  t  needs  must  light  on  thi,  ingnsutudc. 


His  misled,  lascivious  ton, 
Edward  the  Second,  rnjfersnatted  so 
The  coarse  of  glory.  Daniel,  dot  Won. 

The  astung  on  foot  some  of  those  arts  thst  were 
once  well  known,  would  be  but  the  reviving  of 
those  arts  which  were  long  before  practised, 
though  mirrmittel  and  intcrrupled  by  war. 

Hale  Oris  of  ManUnd. 

Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is  running  in  hi. 
full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing  from  the 
ground,  and  Immediately  leap  up  again,  the  horse 
not  nstemsuTing  hit  course.  rKutttu 
Adam  — 

Speech  intrrmiticl  thus  lo  Ere  renew'd. 

mm,  p.  z. 

We  are  furnished  with  an  armour  from  Heaven, 


'  t.iitn^i  s  ■  |  v.  n* 

To  grow  mild  between  the  fits  or  pa- 
roxysms.  Used  of  fevers. 


but  if  we  are 
anna,  and 
prised. 

To  iNTRRMt'T.f  V.  N. 
1 

rox 

Our  fever  for  folly  never  dKenmst. 

Young,  Centtntr,  Lett.  S. 

To  cease  for  a  time  ;  to  be  interrupted. 
This  is  the  original  usage  of  the  word, 
though  Dr.  Johnson  has  barely  noticed, 
in  lus  Dictionary,  only  the  preceding. 
Yet  he  has  elsewhere  used  the  present. 

The  bell  doth  toll  for  Mm  that  thinks  it  doth ; 
and  though  it  iiOerwut  strain,  yet  from  that 
minute,  wnicn  tltst  occssi 
hebunitadtoGod. 

Let  me  know  the  .tact 
mterrnH-        Jo*n*,n,  Letter  to  Jiorweil,  Life,  <J-c. 

Intermi'ttent.  adj.  [intermittent,  Fr.  w- 
termitteru,  Lat.]    Coming  by  fits. 

Nest  to  those  durebje  pains,  short  intermittent 
or  twift  recurrent  pains  do  precipitate  pauimts 
into  consumptions.  Honry. 

Iktkrmi'ttinoly.1*  adv.  [from  the  parti- 
ciple intermitting.']    At  intervals;  not 
long  together. 
These  grain*  or  motes,  willingly  left  in  that 


Dexnt.  p.  415. 
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open  toward*  tbe  object,  suutriog  it  to  took  up 
but  iiilemutlmgiy. 

If.  Mauntague,  En.  P.  ii.  [1654,)  p.  11$. 

To  INTERMI'X.  v.  o.  [inter  and  mis.] 
To  mingle;  to  join;  to  put  some  things 
among  others. 

Her  persuasion*  sb»  inttrmued  with  tax*,  af- 
firming thai  she  would  depart  from  Uim. 

Hay  ward. 

Ret**] 

To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days, 
As  I  shall  usee  enlighten  i  intermit 
My  covenant  In  the  womau"*  M«d  renew 'd. 

Mdtoli,  P.  L. 
In  yonder  spring  of  row*,  intermu'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon. 

itdtan,  P.  I- 

I  doubt  not  u>  perform  the  part  of  a  just  his- 
torian to  my  royal  muter,  without  intermixing 
with  it  any  thing  of  the  poet.  ZJryuVis. 

To  [stermi'x.  v.  n.    To  he  mingled  to- 
gether. 

Intermixture,  n.s.  [inter  and  mixtura, 
L«t.] 

1.  Mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies. 

The  analytical  preparation*  of  gold  or  mercury, 
leave  person*  much  unsatisfied  whether  the  sub- 
tlance*  they  produce  he  truly  the  hypoUiucal 
principles  or  only  tome  uuVmnrtHrti  of  the 
divided  bodies  with  those  employed.  Boyle. 

2.  Something  additional  mingled  in  a  man. 

In  thi*  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an 
intcrm\itur<  of  levity  and  folly. 

Bvcon,  Hen.  VII. 
Intermu'ndane.  [inter  and  mundus,  Lat.] 
Subsisting  between  worlds,  or  between 
orb  and  orb. 

i  these  great  bodies 
ant  spaces  -,  in  which,  though 
fluid,  yet  it  u  *o  thin  and 
,  that  it  ■•  a*  much  a*  nothing.  Z-ocir. 
Intermu'ral.  adj.  [inter,  muralis,  nutria, 
Lat.]    Lying  between  wall*. 

Ainmorih. 

Iktbrmu'tual.  adj.  [inter  and  mutual.] 
Mutual ;  interchanged.  Inter  before 
mutual  is  improper. 

A  solemn  oath  religiously  they  take, 
By  MiroMiirun/  row*  prott-itrag  there, 
This  never  to  reveal,  nor  to  forsake 
So  good  a  cauie.  Daniel,  CW  (Tar. 

I'ntern.  adj.  [interne,  Fr.  internus,  Lat.] 
Inward ;  intestine ;  not  foreign. 

The  midland  lowna  are  most  flouriihing,  which 
l  her 
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INTE  RNAL,  adj.  [internut,  Lat.] 

1.  Inward;  not  external. 

That  ye  'ball  be  a*  god*,  since  t  as  man, 
Inttrml  man,  i>  but  proportion  meet. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
W  peace. 
UMm,  S.  A. 
i  our  1  warts  upon  the  shape, 
beauty  of  things,  without 
regard  to  the  vilrrnal  excellence  and  virtue  of 
Ultra.  L' Estrange. 

If  we  think  most  men'*  action*  to  be  the  inter, 
prctcr*  of  their  thought*,  they  haw  no  uich  in- 
Hmal  veneration  for  jjoud 

2.  Intrinsick;  not 
accidents ;  real. 

We  aro  to  provide  thing*  honest ;  to  consider 
not  only  the  internal  rectitude  of  our  actions  in 
Urn  sight  of  Hod,  but  whether  they  will  be  free 
from  all  mark  or  suspicion  of  evil.  Rogers. 

Ihtk'rnally.  adu,  [from  internal.] 
1. 


2.  Menially;  intellectually. 

We  are  symbolically  in  the  * 
faith  and  Uie  spirit  of  God  intematty  united  to 
Christ.  Bp.  Taykr. 

Internecine,  adj.  [internecimu,  Lat.J 
Endeavouring  mutual  destruction. 

The  Egyptian*  worship'd  dog*,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  iastrisrcint  war.  _  Hudibras,  i.  I. 

Inter  nk'cion.  b.  s.  [interneeion,  Fr.  tuftr- 
iirao,  Lat.]    Mutual  destruction 
sacre;  slaughter. 

That  natural  proprmion  of  self-love,  and  na- 
tural principle  of  self-preservation,  will  neces- 
sarily break  out  into  war*  and  inlernecimi- 

Hate,  Orig.  of  Mankind 

Intkrnf.'otion.»  u.  i.  [i*jtcT*jertt»,  Lat.  to 
knit  together.]    Connextort.  Not 
use. 

So  admirable  an  internecthn,  that  even  the 
wont  parts  of  the  chain  drew  some  good  after 
them.       P>\  MoutUague,  Dev.  Ess.  P.  11.  p.  5s. 
iNTERVO'NCio.t  n.  t.  [internuncios,  Lat.) 
Messenger  between  two  parties. 

They  only  are  the  intermtndu,  or  the  go- 
betweens,  of  thi*  trim-devised  mummery. 

Milton,  Animate.  Item.  Off. 

To  Interpe'al.*  t>.  a.  [interpeUtr,  Fr.  in- 
terpeUo,  Lat.]  To  interrupt  a  person 
speaking  or  doing  any  thing.  See  To 
Intehpel. 

Here  one  of  us  began  to  mterpect 
Old  Mnemoo  -.  Therbon.  that  young  ladkiu  hight, 
He  pray'd  this  aged  tire  for  to  reveal 
What  way,  4c    Mere,  J.tfeaftke  Soul,  ill.  *t.  31. 

To  INTERFE'L.*  v.  a.  [interpeUer,  Fr. 
interpeUo,  Lat.]    To  interrupt. 

Hope  lialh  her  end,  and  Faith  bath  her  reward ! 
This  being  thus,  why  should  my  tongue  or  pen 
Presume  to  Interne*  that  fulness,  when 
Nothing  can  more  adorn  it  than  the  seat 
That  she  is  in,  or  make  U  more  complete  ? 

B.Jmvm,  XTndrrxavadu 
No  more  now,  for  I  am  inttrpeUtd  by  many 
businesses.  Howell.  "/  l- 

Isterpri.la'tion.+  n.  *.  [interpeuatum, 
Fr.  interpellate,  Lat.] 

1.  An  interruption. 
If  so  I  chance  to  break  dust  golden  twist 

You  spin,  by  rude  iHterpetlatum. 

More,  Life  of  A,  Saul,  K.  at,  44. 
That  they  should  not  be  troublesome  to  the 
synod  by  any  iotempsstive  interpellations- 

Hotel,  Lett,  from  the  Syn.  of  Dort,  p.  34. 

2.  An  earnest  address;  intercession. 
Neither  this,  nor  tbe  preceding  sense, 
is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

One  that  ball  lived  innocently,  or  made  joy  in 
heaven  at  his  timely  and  effective  repentance,  and 
In  whose  behalf  the  Holy  Jesus  bath  inlertttiod 
prosperously,  and  for  whose  interest  the  Spirit 
makes  mlerpdlaliant  with  groans  and  sighs  un- 
utterable.     Bp.  Taylor,  Hofy  Hying,  5  4.  ch.  2. 

3.  A  summons ;  a  call  upon. 
In  ail  or  unjudicial  act*  one  citation,  mooilton, 

or  extrajudicial  interpeUatim  i*  sufficient. 

Ayiiffe,  Parergm. 

To  IsTERPtE'DOE  *  w.fl.  [tR/crand pledge.") 
To  give  and  take  as  a  mutual  pledge. 

In  all  distrcs*  of  various  courts  and  war, 
W»  mterptedge  and  bind  eatli  uiK-rj  '"^^  (  s 

To  Intbrpo'ist.*  0.  a.  [inter  and  point.'] 
To  distinguish  by  stops  between  words 
and  sentences. 

Her  heart  command*,  her  word*  should  pass 
out  first, 

\nd  then  her  sighs  should  t.Ufrpoml  her  wordi. 

Dtrmtt,  Cut.  Wan,  11.  88. 
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I  To  INTE'RPOLATE.t  v.  a.  [inlerpoler, 
and  by      Fr.  interpolo,  Lat.] 

1  I.  To  foist  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which 
it  docs  not  belong. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  Is  mangled  and  falrr- 
polaled,  you  may  see  by  the  vast  difference  of  all 
copioN  and  eojuuns,  Greek  and  Lat. 

Bp.  Barlow,  Rem.  p.  115. 
They  were  interpolated  and  corruplrd. 

Honmer,  Fieu<  of  Antia,  (1677.)  p.  419. 
The  Athenians  were  put  in  pewwssion  of  " 


mis  by  another  law,  which  was  ched  by  Solon,  or, 
as  some  think,  interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 


again  ; 

In  thi 


to 
i  sense 


Pop*. 

carry 


it 


.  To  renew ;  to  begin 
on  with  intermissions, 
is  not  in  use. 
This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bod  its  tli^m*l«c» 


levma  to  be  partly  continued,  and  unintermittrd, 
ta  that  motion  of  the  first  moveable,  partly  i 


polated  and  interrupted.  Hate. 

That  individual  hath  necessarily  a  concomitant 
•ucccstion  of  nsltrjHi/ate.1  motion*;  namely,  the 
putsrt  of  the  heart,  and  tbe  successive  motions  of 
rexpi  ration.  Hale. 

IsTEKPOLA'Ttos.t  n.  s.  [interpolation,  Fr. 
from  interpolate.]  Something  added  or 
put  into  the  original  matter. 

Though  they  [the  epistles  of  Ignatius]  haw 
been  basely  abused  by  unworthy  |wtwhu  with 
their  corrupt  lalrrnoraiMPiu,  yet  have  we  to  this 
day  found  among  us  some  remain*  of  the  rootru. 
men  is  of  that  eminent  and  gloriou*  martyr. 

Honmer,  fine  of  Anita,  p.  499. 
It  It  besides  very  much  enlarged  with  divers 
tnltrpolatiant. 

Prrf.  to  Knatcntuirt  Anntt.  an  the  ffem  Test. 

Cambr.  (1693.) 
I  have  changed  tbe  situation  of  some  of  the 
Liatm  verses,  and  made  some  interjunationt. 

CromtnU  to  Pop*. 
The  learned  have  shewn,  that  inierpalmtiant  have 
happened  to  other  books ;  but  these  insertion*  by 
other  hands  have  never  been  considered  as  inva- 
lidating the  authority  of  those  book*. 
Bp.  (ration,  Apol.for  the  ttiblr,  (6th  edit.)  p.  73. 
Iute'rpolator.+  b.  *•  [Latin  ;  interpola- 
tes, Fr.]    One  that  foists  in  counter- 
feit passages. 

You  or  your  interpolator  ought  to  has*  eon- 
aidercd.  H«ifl. 

Shall  we  aupposa,  that  Chaucer  followed  a 
more  complete  copy  of  the  Fllostrato  than  tlsst  we 
have  at  present,  or  one  enlarged  by  some  officious 
interpolator  t  WaeUm,  Hit.  K.  P.  vol.  ii.  Add. 
To  iNTBRPo'UsH.t  r.  a.  [inter  and  polish.] 
To  polish  between. 

All  this  will  not  fadge,  though  it  br  running!) 
interpoHtked  by  some  second  liand  with  crooks  and 
emendation*.       Milton,  Reas.  <f  Ch.  Got.  B.  I. 

iNTERro'sAL.  it.  «•  [from  interpose.] 

1.  InterpositioD ; 

persons. 

The  interposal  of  my  lord  of  ( 
nnnd  for  the  publication  of  this  mean  i 
may  seem  lo  take  away  my  choice.  W*. . 

2.  Intervention. 

Our  overshadowed  souls  may  be  emblemed  by 
crusted  glubes,  whose  influential  eroisaksna  are 
Intercepted  by  the  mterpotnt  at  the  benighting 
element.  Ctnmtle,  Serptu. 

Ta  INTERPO'SE.  v.  a.  [interpono,  Lat. 
interposer,  Fr.] 

To  place  between;  to  make  intcrre- 
nient. 

Some  weeks  the  king  did  honourably  imvrpom, 
both  to  give  space  to  hi*  brother's  ill 
to  show  that  tic  had  a  coofiict  with  I 


1. 
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2.  To  thrust  in  as  an  obstruction,  inter- 
ruption, or  inconvenience. 

what  w nidi ful  care*  do  iV 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night'? 

Sn.ikipeare,  Jul.  Coat. 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dan. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Human  frailty  will  too  oft*n  irtt^rjreae  itself 
among  person*  of  the  holi«u  function.  Stojfl. 

3.  To  offer  as  a  succour  or  relief. 

Tot  common  father  of  mankind  asuooahly  ■»- 
Icrpaud  hit  hand,  and  rescued  miserable  man  out 
of  the  groat  stupidity  and  sensuality  wbereinto  ha 
was  plunged.  Woodward. 

To  Interpo'se.  v.  n. 

1.  To  mediate;  to  act  between  two 
parties. 

%  To  put  in  by  way  of  interruption. 

But,  Otftrpatti  Elcutherius,  this  objection  may 
be  msde  indeed  altnott  *gain,i  any  hypothesis. 

Bogie. 

I'hterposb.*  n.  »,  [from  the  verb.] 
tcrposai.    Not  in  use. 
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INT 


In- 


Sucb  frvquool  breakings  out  in  the  body  poll. 
tick  are  indications  of  many  noxious  and  dangerous 

rwarofi 


Milton,  P.  I., 
adj.  [from  interpret,] 
of  being  expounded  or  deci- 


the  wise  inter. 


IsTBHPO'-SBR.t  »•  '■  [from  i. 

1.  One  that  comes  betwecu  others. 

I  will  make  hnite ;  but  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  era  be  guilty  of  my  stay  ; 
No  rest  be  inlernearr  'twixt  us  twain. 

SknJttpeare,  Merck,  of  Ten. 
I  must  stand  first  champion  for  myself 
Against  all  inttrjmrrt. 

Bettum.  and  Ft.  Lam  of  Candy. 

2.  An  intenrenient  agent ;  a  mediator. 
iNTERFOsi'TtON.  n.t.  [interposition,  Fr.  in- 

terpositio,  Lat.  from  interpose.] 

1.  Intenrenient  agency. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  u>  interposition  of 
the  nuujistrate  was  ware  necessary  to  secure  the 
honour  of  religion.  AUrrbury. 

Though  warlike  successes  carry  in  them  often 
(he  evidence*  of  a  divine  iaUrpoMlim,  yet  are  they 
•o  sure  works  of  the  divine  favour.  Atterhsry. 

2.  Mediation  ;  agency  between  parties. 

The  town  and  abbey  would  have  come  to  an 
open  rupture,  hod  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by 
lies  interposition  of  their  common  protectors. 

Addison. 

3.  Intervention ;  state  of  being  placed  be- 
tween two. 

The  nights  arc  so  cold,  fresh,  and  equal,  by 
■son  of  the  intirc  interposition  of  the  earth,  as  I 
«  of  no  ottier  part  of  the  world  of  better  or 


tion  to :  to  clear  by  exposition  ;  to  ex- 
pound. 

One,  hut  painted  thus. 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex 'd 
Beyond  self-explication.  Shokspearr,  Cymi. 

You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so.  Suskriwt,  Madctk. 

Plunaob  told  them  his  dream ;  but  there  was 
none  that  could  interpret  them  unto  him. 

Ccit.  xli.  8. 

An  excellent  spirit,  knowledge,  and  under, 
standing,  interpreting  of  dreams,  and  shewing  of 
hsrd  sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were 
found  in  the  same  Daniel.  Don.  v. is. 

Hear  his  sighs,  thou  mute ! 
Unskilful  with  what  word,  to  pray,  let 
Interpret  for  him. 

Inte'rfretable.t 
Capabl 
phered 

No  man's  face  is  actionable :  these  singularities 
are  mterpretnUe  tram  more  innocent  causes. 

Cottier. 

It  accommodates  the  sense,  and  render*  that 
place  interpretahte. 

AnatrMiuU,  Annot.  AC  Test.  Tr.  p.  971 

Interpreta'tion.  h.  s.  [interpretation, 
Fr. ;  interpretatio,  Latin ;  from  inter- 
pret.-] 

1.  The  act  of  interpreting  ;  explanation. 

This  b  a  poor  epitome  of  your  'a, 
Which,  by  uY  interpnlafim  of  full  time, 
May  shew  like  all  yourself.      Skoktpeore,  Cartel. 

"Look  bow  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.  Snaknieare. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter; 
exposition. 

If  it  be  obscure  or  uncertain  what  they  meant, 
charity,  I  hope,  conetrainctb  no  man,  which 
•  doubtful  of  their 


In  the  begi 
and  void ;  a  rh 

Christian, 
We  think 


nninff  tl>e  earth  was  without  form 
lid,  dark,  confused  mass,  and  so  it 

by  tnierpretert1  both  Hebrew  and 
Burnet. 

's  action*  to  be  the  inter- 
preters of  their  thoughts.  Loekt. 
2.  A  translator. 

Nor  word  for  word  be  careful  to  transfer, 
With  the  tame  faith  as  an  interpreter.  Skerkurne. 

How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for 
history,  undertake  men  a  work  with  spirit,  when 
be  considers  that  In  an  age  or  two  he  shall  hardly 
be  understood  without  an  mterpreter. 


equal  temper.  Hate/A . 

She  sits  on  a  globe  tliat  stands  in  water,  to  de- 
note that  she  is  mittress  of  a  new  world,  separate 
from  that  which  the  Romans  had  before  conquered, 
by  the  interpomtion  of  the  sea.  Addison. 
4.  Any  thing  interposed. 

A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cool 
Interposition,  as  a  summer's  cloud.  Milton,  P.  I.. 
Imterpo'scre.*  ft.  s.  [from  interpose.] 
The  act  of  interposing. 

They  would  be  detained  prisoners  here  below 
by  the  chains  of  their  unhappy  natures,  were  there 


tUannTle,  Pre-ezisl.  p.  1.19. 
Many  perfidious  and  voluptuous  violators  both 
of  civQ  and  religious  duties  live  secured  from  acta 
of  retaliation,  by  the  inlerponre  of  the  injured 
parties'  piety  and  conscience. 

IT.  Mouniague,  /lev.  Est.  P.  U.  p.  50. 
To  INTE  RPRET,  r.  a.  [interpreter,  Fr.; 
interpretor,  Latin.]     To  explain ;  to 
translate;  to  decipher;  to 


can  carry.  Hooter. 

The  primitive  Christians  knew  how  the  Jews, 
who  preceded  our  Saviour,  interpreted  these  prc- 
dk^wrs,  and  the  marks  by  which  the  Messiah 
would  be  discovered ;  and  how  the  Jewish  doctors, 
who  succeeded  him,  deviated  from  the  rntrrprrf- 
isrusu  of  their  forefather!.  AdiiUan. 

3.  The  power  of  explaining. 

We  beseech  thee  to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and 
to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy 

Bacon 

Interpretative.!  adj.  [from  interpret.' 

1.  Collected  by  interpretation. 

Though  the  creed  apostolick  were  sufficient, 
yet  when  the  church  hath  erected  that  additional 
bulwark  against  beret teks,  the  rejecting  their  ad- 
ditions may  justly  be  deemed  an  interpretative 
siding  with  beresies.  Hammond. 

2.  Containing  explanation  ;  expositive. 

Comparing  the  other  phrases  that  he  uses 
equivalent  to  this,  and  rnterpretntite  of  meaning. 

Borrow  on  Ike  Creed. 

Ixte'rpr  eta  ti  vely.  adv.  [from  inter- 
pretative.'] As  may  be  collected  by 
interpretation. 

Br  litis  provision  the  Almiglity  mterpretatweti/ 
•peaks  to  him  in  litis  manner :  I  have  now  placed 
thee  in  a  well  furnished  world.   Ray  on  the  Creat. 

Interpreter,  n.t.  [interprete,  Fr. ;  in- 
terpret, Lat.] 

An  explainer;  an  expositor;  an  ex- 


What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  mfrrpntrri,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow 'd  -.  what  worst,  as  oft, 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  ery'd  up 
For  our  best  act.  Ska^rare,  Hen.  VIII. 


Svnft 

InTERpu'NCTios.t  n.t.  [interpttnetio,  Fr. ; 
intermtngo,  Lat.]  Pointing  between 
words  or  sentences. 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  is  full  of  mfer- 
pnnctmu,  or  commas ;  death  is  but  the  period  or 
full  point.  Dr.  Joxhsm ,  Work,,  iii.  499. 

INTERREGNUM.  n.t.  [Latin]  The 
time  in  which  a  throne  is  vacant  be- 
tween the  death  of  a  prince  and  acces- 
sion of  another. 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy : 
Thousand  woric  pauion*  than  jxrtseWH 
The  interregnum  of  ray  breast : 
Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy ! 

(Wry,  Ballad  of  the  Chronicle. 
He  would  shew  the  Hueen  mv  memorial  with 
the  first  opportunity,  in  order  to  have  it  done  In 
Ibis  interregnum  or  suspension  of  title.  Suj/t. 

IjJTERns'icN.t  »•*•  [interregne,  Fr. ;  «u- 
terregnum,  Latin.]  Vacancy  of  the 
throne. 

The  king  knew  there  could  not  be  any  inier- 
reign  or  suspension  of  title.      Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Comparing  that  confused  anarchy  with  this 
mterreign.  Milton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  B.  3. 

Iste'rreb.*  n.  s.  [enterreur,  Fr. ;  from 
infer.]    A  buricr. 

Cntgrare,  and  Sherwood. 
To  INTERROGATE  f  v.  a.  [interrogo, 
Lat. ;  interroger,  Fr.]     To  examine ; 
to  question. 

The  "  catechumen!."  who  were  to  be  baptised, 
were  interrogated,  by  the  priest,  whether  tbey  did 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
life  to  come. 

jXnatcAhJt,  Annot.  A*  Test.  Tr.  p.  312. 

To  Interrogate,  v.  n.  To  ask  ;  to  put 
questions. 

By  Ins  instructions  touching  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, it  secmelb  he  could  interrogate  touching 
tteauiy.  Bacon,  Hen.  TIL 

His  proof  will  be  retorted  by 
Shall  the  adulterer  and  the  drunks 
kingdom  of  God  ? 

Interrogate.*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
Question  put ;  inquiry. 

Referring  the  thing*  to  come  to  the  following 
interrogute.  Bji.  Hall,  Cases  of  Const.  D.  3.  C.  10. 

The  tnlerrogntt  of  the  king,  and  the  answers 
which  were  given  him. 

Donne,  Hut.  of  the  Sept.  p.  169. 

Interroca'tion.  n.t.  [interrogation, Ft.; 
interrogatio,  LaU] 

1.  The  act  of  questioning. 

2.  A 


\  question  pu 

How  demurely  ; 


ut ;  an  inquiry, 
soever  such  men  may  pretend 
to  sanctity,  that  imerragatiirn  of  Cod  presses  lard 
upon  them,  fibalt  I  count  them  pure  with  the 
wicked  balances,  and  with  the  bag  of  deceitful 

welch!,?  CrO,.  of  the  Tongue. 

1  nis  variety  is  obtained  by  interrogation,  to  thing, 
inanimate;  by  beautiful  degressions,  but  those 
sliorL  Pope. 

3.  A  note  that  marks  a  question;  thus: 
as,  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  ? 

3  v  2 
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lNTERao'oATivB.t  adj.  [interrogatif,  Fr 
mterrogotiwu,  Lat.  J    Denoting  a  ques- 
tion ;  expressed  in  a  aucrtionary  form 
of  words. 

St.  Peter  huh  Mid,  tint  _ 
savsth  us,  ii  not  (u  legal  rwnficnuons  were)  a 
cleansing  of  the  flesh  from  outward  imporioes, 
but  an  mttmgativc  trial  of  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards  God.  tf«««r,         ft*  *•  1  «• 

Isterro'gAtive.  n.  >.    A  pronoun  used 
in  uking  questions:  as,  who?  what? 
which?  whether? 
IrJTERRO'GATlVELY.t  adv.    [from  tuter- 
rotative.}    In  form  of  a  question. 

Read  it  mhrragaltiWy,  and  it  l»  te  strong  for 
Soto  and  the  Dominican*,  a*,  If  it  be  read  as- 
sertively, for  Catharine  and  the  Jesuits. 

Bp  M  Lett-  p-  403. 
iKTE'nROOATOR.f  n.  »•  [from  interrogate.'] 
An  asker  of  questions. 

•<  Stapulatio"  wu  a  conception  of  wordi  where- 
with  be,  i>»«  wasasked.  did  answer,  that  ha  would 
•ay  or  do  the  tiling  which  he  waa  aaketl ;  and  look 
ita  name  from  the  interrogator,  us  the  worthier 
penon.  AWcAAuB,  Ann*.  N.  Test.  IV.  p.  311- 
Interro'oatory.  n.  $.  [interrogaloire, 
French.]    A  question ;  an  inquiry. 

He  with  no  more  civility  began  in  captious 
manner  to  put  tnterragatorvt  unto  him.  Sidney. 

Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Will  serve  long  intcrrvgatorw.  WuJapem.  Cyrnih. 

What  earthly  name  to  interrogaiortes 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  klag  ? 

Skaijprxrre. 

The  examination  was  summed  ap  with  one 
question,  Whether  lie  wit  prepared  for  death? 
The  boy  waa  frighted  out  of  hit  wits  by  the  last 
dreadful  interrogatory.  Addissn. 

Interro'oatory.  adj.  Containing  a 
question;  expressing  a  question ;  as,  an 
interrogatory  sentence. 

To  INTERRU  PT,  v.  a.  [interrompre, 
French ;  interrupts,  Latin.] 

U  To  hinder  the  process  of  any  thing  by 
breaking  in  upon  it. 

R.iK*  doth  rend 
I.;kr  irtiemtjttcd  waters,  and  o'cebcer 
What  they  are  used  to  bear.  SAaitpeare,  CorioL 
He  might  securely  enough  bare  engaged  his 
body  of  bona  against  their  whole  inconsiderable 
army,  then  being  neither  tree  nor  bush  to  inlrr- 
rupt  his  charge.  Clarendon. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seems  partly 
uninterrupted,  as  that  of  the  first  moveable  Inter- 
polated and  interrupted.  Bole. 

2.  To  hinder  one  from  proceeding  by 
interposition. 

V  tit  before  thou  ha.it  lieard  the  cause  ' 
ucAhcr  vdcrr.'pt  men  in  H«  midst  of  .heir  talk.  ' 

Ecdnt.  Si-  S. 

3.  To  divide ;  to  separate ;  to  rescind  from 
continuity. 

Ls-TERat/PT.t  adj.  [from  the  verb ;  inter- 

rupte,  old  French.] 
1.  Containing  a  chasm. 

Sent  thou  what  rage 
Trsmporti  our  adversary,  whom 
Nor  yet  the  main  soyas 
Wide  interrupt,  can  hoid  ? 
%  Broken ;  irregular. 

Menacing,  giiaslly  looks ;  broken  usee 
rapt,  precipitate,  half  turns. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  612. 
lKTRRRO'PTEDl.Y.  adv.  [from  interrupted.] 
Not  in  continuity)  not  without  stop- 
pages. 

^  the  incident^  light  thrt  mceujri 
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p.u 


Mlcc- 


wfth  a 


imbibed,  or  ol«  reflected  more  or  lew  interruptedly 
than  they  would  be,  if  the  body  had  been  un- 
rooistentd.  Boyle  on  Colours 

InTERRTj'PTSR.t  n.  s.  [from  interrupt.] 
One  who  interrupts. 

Proud  Saturine,  iitfevrapin-  of  the  good 
That  nobk-mltwled  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Titus  Andronieut. 

The  great  ditturbers  of  those  pleasures,  and 
interrupter,  of  the  caresses  of  those  lusts,  which 
lusd  so  bewitched  U.*ir  beans.  South,  Sei-m.  iv.  325. 

IsrTERRO'moK.  n.t.  [interruption,  French; 
interruptio,  Lat.] 

1.  Interposition;  breach  of  continuity. 

Places  severed  from  the  continent  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  sea.  HoJe,  Oris;,  of  Mankind. 

2.  Intervention;  interposition. 

You  are  to  touch  the  one  as  soon  as  you  have 
given  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  to  the  other,  lest  the 
interruption  at  time  causa  you  to  lose  the  idea  of 
one  part.  Dryden,  Dufretnoy, 

3.  Hindrance;  stop;  let;  obstruction. 

Bloody  England  Into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  ialerruwrion,  spite  of  France. 

Stwiirrarc. 

4.  Intermission. 

This  way  of  thinking  on  what  we  read,  will  be 
a  rub  only  in  the  beginning  -,  when  custom  has 
made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  dispatched  without 
resting  or  tnCernrfiua  in  the  course  of  our  reading. 

Lode. 

Amidst  the  tnterruptumt  of  his  sorrow,  seeing 
his  penitent  overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  was  only 
able  to  bid  her  be  comforted.        Aokiu^n,  Sjtct. 

Interscapular,  adj.  [infer  and  scapula, 
Latin.]    Placed  between  the  shoulders. 

To  Intersci'kd.  v.  a.  [inter  and  tcindo, 
Latin.]    To  cut  off  by  interruption. 

Did. 

To  Interscri'he.  u.  o.  [inter  and  tcribo, 
Lat.]    To  write  between.  Did. 

Iwtbrsk'cant.  adj.  [intersecans,  Latin.] 
Dividing  any  thing  into  parts. 

To  INTERSECT^  »•  a.  [inlerseco,  Lat. 
Our  word  was  pronounced  uncouth 
and  unusual,  in  1656,  by  Heylin.]  To 
cut ;  to  divide  each  other  mutually. 

Perfect  and  viviparous  quadrupeds  to  stand  in 
their  position  of  proneseas,  that  the  opposite  joints 
of  neighbour  tegs  consist  in  the  same  plane;  and 
a  line  descending  from  their  navel  tstrrsrtff  at 
right  angles  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Bnnm. 

Eicitcd  by  a  vigorous  loadstone,  ,oe  needle 
will  somewhat  depre^  its  animated  extreme,  and 
osfersrcl  the  liorixontsl  circumfiirence. 

Bnum,  fulg.  Err. 

To  Intbrse'ct.  v.  X.  To  meet  and  crocs 
each  other. 

The  sagittal  suture  usually  begins  at  that  point 
where  these  lines  wurrsrct.       JVTfmvm,  .Vureerv. 

Imterse'ctiosi.  n.  t.  [intertectio,  Latin ; 
from  internet.]    Point  where  lines  cross 
each  other. 
They  did  spout  over  interchangeably  from  side 


to  side  in  forms  of  ai 
or  merlin;;  aloft,  hecauw  the  pipes  were  not  oppo- 
site. If'otivn,  Architecture. 

The  first  star  of  Aries,  in  tlx  time  of  Alston 
the  AUieoJan,  was  placed  in  the  very  intersection, 
which  is  now  elongated,  and  moved  eastward 
twenty-eight  degrees.  Brum. 

Ships  would  move  in  one  and  the  same  unfacc, 
and  consequently  must  needs  encounter,  when 
thry  either  advance  towards  ooe  anollier  in  direct 
lines,  or  meet  io  the  intersection  of  cross  ones. 

Beatify. 

To  INTER  SE'RT.  v.  a.  [intersero,  Lat.] 
To  put  in  between  other 
U 
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If  I  may  sjitsrares  a  short  speculation,  the  depth 
of  the  sea  is  determined  in  Pliny  to  be  fifteen 
furlongs.  BrerrK,  od. 

Intersection,  n.  *.  [from  inter tert.] 
An  insertion,  or  thing  inserted  between 
any  thing. 

These  two  uvlcnrrriimi  were  clear  explications 
of  the  a|>.»tie'b  oldform,  Ood  thefsther,  ruler  of 

I'ttTERSPACB.*  ».  $.  [inter  and  space] 
Intervenient  space. 

This  was  his  practice,  to  gather  up  more  at 
the  fnieriisKei  of  leisure,  than  others  do  at  their 
study. 

Haeket't  Life  of  Alp.  M  Uaamt,  (1693,)  p.  S7. 
To  INTERSPE'RSE.  r.  a.  [intertperttu, 
Lat.]  To  scatter  here  and  there  among 
other  things. 

The  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  into  a  void 
•pace  beyond  lite  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  well 
as  into  a  void  space  iatrrnxrseri  amongst  bodies, 
will  always  remain  clear.  L«ete. 

It  is  (he  editor's  interest  to  insert  what  the  au- 
thor's judgement  had  rejected ;  and  care  is  uiro 
to  micnfMrsr  these  additions,  so  that  scarce  any 
book  can  he  bought  without  purchasing  something 
unworthy  of  the  author.  Su*f). 

Interspe'rsion.  n.t.  [from  intertperse.] 
The  act  of  scattering  here  and  there. 

Kor  want  of  the  inttrniersim  of  now  and  then 
an  elrgiack  or  a  lyrick  ode.     Watts  on  thr  Mmd, 

Ikterste'llar.  adj.  [inter  and  if«8o, 
Lat.]    Intervening  between  the  stars. 

The  mtertttttar  sky  hath  so  much  sffinily  with 
the  star,  that  lltere  is  a  rotation  of  that  as  well  as 
of  the  star.  Bacon. 

INTF/RSTICE.  n.  *.  [interstitium,  Lat. 
interstice,  French.] 

I.  Space  between  one  thine  and  another. 
The  sun  Jiining  through  a  Targe  prism  upon  a 
comb  placed  unroedislely  behind  the  prism,  bis 
light,  which  passed  through  the  intentiett  of  the 
trelb,  fell  upon  a  white  paper :  die  breadths  of  the 
teeth  were  equal  to  their  interstices,  and  seven  teeth 
together  with  their  interttKei  took  up  an  inch. 

.VrwtVm. 

The  force  of  the  fluid  will  separate  the  smallest 
particles  which  compose  the  fibres,  so  as  to  leave 
vacant  intrrintes  tu  those  places  where  they  co- 
hered henire.  Ariutttnoi. 

S.  lime  between  one  act  and  another. 

I  will  point  out  the  interstices  of  time  which 
ought  to  be  between  one  citation  and  another. 

A1  Li  AT       f)  . 

Ayttffe,  rarf-t'.ot. 

IitTERSTi'NCTi vs.*  adj.  [interttinctus,  Lat-] 
Distinguishing. 

Whether  the  notes  of  parenthesis  be  used ;  and 
srbst  care  is  taken  of  the  intent  inciter  points, , ;  -.  . 
Voltis,  Lett,  to  Dr.  Smith,  Aubrey*  t  A  need.  1.  78. 

Interkti'tial.  adj.  [from  interstice.]  Con- 
taining interstices. 

Ill  oiled  papers,  the  interstitial  division  being 
actuated  by  the  accession  of  oil,  betometh  more 
transparent.  Brovm. 

To  Interta'lk.*  v.  n.  [inter  and  talk.} 
To  exchange  conversation. 

Amongst  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd, 
Love  and  my  sighs  thus  inlertaU'd. 

Caress's  Poems,  p.  141. 
To  Ij.-terta'»gi.e.*  p.a.  [infer and  tangle.] 
To  knit  together ;  to  intertwist. 

Their  needs, 
The  one  of  the  other,  may  be  said  to  water 

Their  intertnngted  roots  of  love. 

Benum.  and  Ft.  Two  Kab.  Xinrmen. 

iKTERTEx'TURE-t  ».  *.  [intertexo,  Latin.] 
Diversification  of  things 
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if  a  various  wUrrUature  of  theosoptJcal 
iu]  philosophical  truth*. 

Mm,  Cong.  Cakb.  (I6JJ,)  p.  104. 
There  U  n  tnterttttwt  of  prosperity  ud  ad- 
versity in  tb«  fortunes  of  virtuous  men,  [which] 
tend,  more,  to  their  improvement,   than  s  more 

Goodman,  Wbtt.  Es-  Canf-  P.  ii. 

To  lNTBttTwi'KB.t  \  »•  <>•  [>W«r  and  ftpine, 
To  iNTBaTwt'nT.  j     or  tu>u*.]  To  unite 
by  twisting  one  m  another. 

Tnere  (1«J  our  secret  thoughts  unseen, 
Like  nets  be  wesv'd  sod  mUrtwtn'd, 
i  we  catch  each  other's  mind. 

L\trcu\  Poems,  p.  £9- 
Under  sotne  concourse  of  shades, 

n'd  might 
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From  dews  and  damps  of  night  Mtabolter'd  head. 

JlruVen,  P.  R. 

A  wmll  of  hewn  stone,  wrought  on  die  ou\*ide 
who  various  knots  of  serpents  irUertmitted. 

Tovmeud,  City,  of  Mexico,  Bi.  13. 

I'SfTBRVAl-  n.  *.  [intervaUe,  Fr.  interval, 
lum,  Latin.] 

1.  Space  between  places;  interstice;  va- 
cuity ;  space  unoccupied  ;  void  place ; 
vacancy ;  vacant  space. 

With  any  obstacle,  let  all  the  light  be  now 


from  theace  may  be  taken  away,  and  you  wQl  see 
the  light  of  lb*  rest  of  the  ranges  to  be  expanded 
into  the  place  of  the  rsuge  taken  away,  and  there 
to  be  coloured.  jWtr/-"i,  Ojewit. 

2.  Time  passing  between  two  assignable 
points. 

Thcceotury  and  lialf  following  was  a  eery  bnsy 
period,  the  iisterWi  between  every  war  being  so 
short.  Swift. 

3.  Remission  of  a  delirium  or  distemper. 

Though  he  had  a  long  Ulness,  considering  the 
great  heat  w ith  which  it  raged,  yet  his  inlrrvaU  of 
sense  being  few  and  short,  left  but  little  room  for 
the  office*-,  of  devotion.  ettUrvVry. 

Ixtbrvk'ined.*  part.  adj.    [inter  and 
veined-]    Intersected  as  with  veins. 

i  his  side  two  risers  Oow'd, 

id  left  he- 


Fair  champain,  with  less  river*  uUervtm'd. 

Milton,  P.  K. 

To  INTER VF/NE-t  o. n.  Zinteroenio,  Lat. 
intervenir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  come  between  things  or  persons. 

I  cannot  oak  nunc  things  which  intenenM  M 

»r^i.,n.  Hem.  v.  n~. 

I  by  Cupid. 
Parian,  Hit.  E.  P.  ii.  833. 

2.  To  make  intervals. 

While  so  near  each  other  thus  nil  day 
Our  task  we  chute,  what  wonder,  if  so  near, 
L<x>ks  intervene,  arid  smiles  ?         MtUtn,  P.  L. 

3.  To  cross  unexpectedly. 

Esteem  the  danger  of  an  fiction,  and  Ike  pos- 
sibilities c.r  miie»rri«({e,  and  every  crow  accident 
that  can  Titii-nejie,  lu  he  oitlKT  a  mercy  oo  Cod's 
an.  Bp.  Taylor. 

.  ».  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Op- 
position, or  perhaps  interview.  A  word 
out  of  use. 

'nicy  had  came  alsarpcr  and  some  milder  dif- 
ferences, which  might  easily  hnp;ien  in  such  an 
■  of  grandees,  both  vehement  on  Uki  parts 


H'tetan,  Lffi  ijfD.  of  Bnchnghom. 

Ixtervx'suent.  adj.  [intervenient,  Lat.  in- 
teroenant,  French. J   Intercedent;  in- 
Between. 


in  the  rlsa  of  tight,  lo 

or  half  cotes. 

Bacon,  A'at.  Hut. 
Many  arts  were  used  to  discuss  new  uiFection  , 
all  wliicb  notwithstanding,  for  I  omit  things  tn- 
iervenient,  there  ii  conveyed  to  Mr.  Villi ers  an 
{alienation  of  the  king's  pleasure  to  be  sworn  his 
■errant.  fFmum. 

Intbbvb'htiom.  a.  *.  [intervention,  Fr.  in 
terventio,  Lat.] 

1.  Agency  between  persons. 

Let  ui  decide  our  quarrels  at  home,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  foreign  power.  Temple. 

God  will  judge  the  world  io  rigkteousanees  by 
tlx"  intervrnjitin  of  the  man  Christ  .lesus,  who  is 
the  Saviour  ai  well  as  the  judge  of  tlie  world. 

eftterbvry. 

2.  Agency  between  antecedents  and  con- 
secutive*. 

In  the  dispensation  of  God's  mercies  to  the 
world,  tome  things  be  does  by  himself,  others  by 
(he  injenrntion  of  natural  means,  and  by  the  me- 
dio t  ion  of  such  instruments  as  he  has  appointed. 

L'EXronge. 

3.  Interposition ;  the  state  of  being  inter- 
posed. 

Sound  Is  shut  out  by  the  inttrvrntim  of  that 
lax 


Ijitbrve'nub.*  n-s.  [intervenu,  French.] 
Interposition;  state  of  being  placed 
between. 


This  crown  bath  now  had  fie* 
without  inimcnue  of  any  one  active. 

Blount,  Voyage  to  tit  Levant,  ( 1 6J0,)  p.  227. 

To  Inter  ve'bt.T  ».  a.  [interverto,  Lat] 

1.  To  tum  to  another  course. 

The  duke  wttrrwrf  orf  the  bargain,  and  pve  the 
poor  widow  of  Erpenius  for  the  books  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Wotton. 

2.  To  turn  to  another  use. 

The  elder  apprentice  intervened  Ave  pounds  of 
his  matter's  money.  Life  of  Firnm,  ( 1 698,)  p.  8. 
1'STBRVIBW.  n.  *.  [entrevue,  French.]  Mu- 
tual sight ;  sight  of  each  other.  It  is 
commonly  used  for  a  formal,  appointed, 
or  important  meeting  or  conference. 

The  day  will  come  wtien  the  {.anions  of  former 
enmity  being  allayed,  we  shall  with  ten  timet  re- 
doubled  tokens  of  reconciled  love  shew  ourseliet 
each  towards  other  the  same,  which  Joseph  and 
the  brethren  of  Joseph  were  at  die  lime  of  their 
interview  in  Egypt.  Hooker. 

Hit  fears,  were,  that  the  interview  bctwiit 
England  and  France  nii^rht  thruuph  their  amity, 
Breed  him  tome  prejudice.     Snaktp.  Ben.  I'll  I. 

Such  happy  interview  and  fair  event 
Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garland*,  flow, 
era, 

And  charming  symphonies  attach'd  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Imtbkvo'lvb.  v.  a.  [intervolvo,  Latin.] 
To  involve  one  within  another. 

Mystical  dance !  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
Of  planets,  and  of  6«'d,  in  aU  her  wheels 
Hesemhlca  nrnral :  mazes  iiitricaie, 
h^centnek,  mlervoh'd,  yet  regular, 
Then  mo*,  wben  most  irregular  they  soem.  ^ 

To  INTERWE'AVE.t  «•  preter.  inter- 
tnove,  part.  pass,  interwoven ,  interwove, 
or  interweaved.  [inter  and  weaoc.]  To 
mix  one  with  another  in  a  regular  tex- 
ture ;  to  intermingle. 
Come  on,  come  on :  and,  where  you  go, 

So  inttrweme  the  curious  knot. 
At  ov'n  the  obaenrer  scarce  may  know 

Which  lines  are  Pleasure's,  and  which  not. 
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Prayer  --it  of  a  toft  and  sociable  t 
it  can  incorporate  and  sink  into  our  hutinns  like 
water  into  ashes,  and  never  increase  the  bulk  of 
them :  it  can  mix  and  interwove  itself  with  nil 
our  cares,  without  any  hindrance  unto  them ;  nay, 
it  it  a  gTcat  sireujriji  arid  improvement  unto  them. 

Halet,  Rem.  p.  HI. 

I  sat  me  down  lo  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  honeysuckle.        MUten,  Cbaui- 

WortU  mtersxne  witli  sight  found  out  tlieir  way. 

JftKer,,  P.  L. 

Then  bud  bhn  down 
Under  the  hospitable  coven  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  tntrruwnns.  Mtftan,  P.  R. 

None 


Can  tay  here  nature  ends  and  art  begins; 
Out  mist  like  the  elements,  and  born  like 


twin-.. 


So  mfrricWci,  so  like,  to  much  the  i 
None  this  mere  nature,  that  mere  art  can  name. 

Deninm. 

The  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene, 
Which  iruVrnicwit  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  dis- 
plays, neyelm. 
He  so  interweacet  truth  with  probable  notion, 
Uiat  he  putt  a  pleating  fallacy  upon  us,  fhyden. 

It  appeared  a  vast  ocean  planted  with  ialamta, 
tlatt  were  covered  with  rruits  and  flowers,  and 
with  a  thousand  little  shining  scat  that 
them.  MtUton. 
and  flower-garden  lie  to  mitt  and  in- 
terwonen  with  one  another,  as  to  look  like  a  na- 
tural wftdemcst.  Spectator. 

The  Supreme  Infinite  could  not  make  intelli- 
gent c 

a  most  ardent  desire,  i 
of  their  sph-fluaj  natures,  of  being  re-u 
himself.  Ckeyne,  Phil.  Principles, 

I  do  not  altogether  disapprove  the  in/frwmrjnr 
testa  of  Scripture  through  the  style  of  your  ser- 
mon. Swift . 

Intbrwb'avikc*  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 
Intertexture. 

What  ntteruviti-tnii  or  interwoTiings  «a  knit 
the  minuter  and  the  magistrate  in  their  several 
functions  ?  MStan,  Of  Ref.  in  Eng.  B.  «. 

To  Intkrwi'sh.  v.  a.  [inter  and  wi»A.] 
To  wish  mutually  to  each  other. 

The  vencm  of  all  wepdames,  gametler's  gall, 
What  tyrant*  and  their  subjectt  interval*,  — 
Fall  on  that  man  I  Donne,  Boemi,  p.  31, 

Ixtekwo'rkino.*  ji.  s.  [inter  and  ttiori.] 
Act  of  working  together.  Not  in  use. 
But  sec  Milton  s  employment  of  it  under 
interweaving. 

Interwbjc'athed.*  rxirf.  adj.  [inter  and 
wreath.]    Woven  in  a  wreath. 

Say,  h.ippy  youth,  crown 'd  with  a  heaveaty  ray 
Of  the  first  flame,  and  intcmreatAeU  bay, 
Inform  my  aoul,  Ac.  Lavetaee,  Luc.  J*o«ti.  p.  67 

INTE'STABLE.  adj.  [intestahHit,  Latin.] 
Disqualified  to  moke  a  trill. 

A  person  « communicated  it  rendered  infamous 
and  infcaloUrr  both  acutely  and  passively. 

Ayiiffe,  Pextr%»x. 

Ixtb'stacy.*  a.  s.  [from  intettate.']  Want 
of  a  will. 

Ihte'statx.  adj.  [intettat,  Fr.  intettatut, 
Latin.]  Wanting  a  will ;  dying  without 
a  will. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
—  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client « 
Airy  succeeded  of  mtettate  joyt, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries. 

Present  punishment  pursues  hit  I 
When  surfeited  and  swell'd,  the  peacock  raw, 
He  bean  Into  the  bath ;  whence  want  of  breath. 

Dry*.  Jut  . 
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Iktesti'kal.  adj.  [intestinal,  Fr.  from  in- 
testine.]   Belonging  to  the  guts. 

The  moulhi  of  Che  lacteal*  are  opened  by  the 
ilintinal  tulie,  attccung  a  straight  instead  of  ■ 
spin!  cylinder. 

INTESTIXE.at//.  [intestin,  Fr.  inteitinus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Internal;  inward;  not  external. 

Of  three  inward  and  intestine  enemies  to  prayer, 
there  are  our  past  sins  to  wound  ut,  our  prewnt 
earn  to  distmct  us,  our  distempered  passions  to 
disorder  u»,  and  a  whole  swarm  of  loose  and  float- 
ing  imaginations  to  molest  us.  Duiipa. 

Intestine  war  no  more  oar  passions  wage, 
Ev'n  giddy  factions  bear  away  their  rage.  Pope. 

2.  Contained  in  the  body. 

Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  colick  pangs. 
And  moon-struck  madness.  MUton,  P.  1- 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
1-crU,  by  disuse,  the  art  to  roost, 
A  sudden  altcTauon  feels, 

I  nrrcas'd  by  new  inle >tiae  wheels.  Saifl. 

3.  Domestick,  not  foreign.  1  know  not 
whether  the  word  be  properly  used  in 
the  following  example  of  Shakspeare  : 
perhaps  for  mortal  and  intestine  should 
be  read  mortal  internecine. 

Since  tile  mortal  and  irMVsftisr  jam 
'Twin  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  bath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
T'  admit  no  trait  ck  to  our  adverse  towns. 

Sknkifxar*. 

But  God.  or  nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  Ibese  intestine  discords  put  an  end. 

Dryden,  Olid. 

SI*  saw  bcr  sons  witli  purple  death*  npirc, 
A  dreadful  scries  of  intestine  wan, 
Inglorious  triumphs,  and  dishonest  scars.  Pope. 

lKTE'sTiSB.t  [intrstinum,  Lat.  intes- 
tine, Fr.    The  word  is  of  no  great  age 


[in  and  throne.'] 

IB  ' 


.V, 

Woman,  Summer. 

[inthronixer,  Fr, 
».  Bullokar. 
[inthronixation, 


Bisr. 


Itc 


hit  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  1650,  tines 
the  Latin  intcsiina  for  inlestinet,  chap. 
16.]    The  gut ;  the  bowel :  most  com- 
monly without  a  singular. 
The  inieUinei  or  gut*  may  be  inflamed  by  an 


ton  Diet. 

To  Inthi'rst.*  v.  a.  [in  and  thirst.]  To 
make  thirsty. 

Uuns:  our  pleasure,  as  the  traveller  doth  water, 
not  aa  tie  drunkard  wine,  wlwreby  lie  is  inflamed 
and  intksntrd  the  more. 

Up.  Hall,  Ckristinn  Moderation,  '  8. 

To  INTHRA'L.  v.  a.  [in  and  thrall.]  To 
enslave ;  to  shackle ;  to  reduce  to  ser- 
vitude. A  word  now  seldom  used,  at 
least  in  prose. 

What  though  I  be  inthnWd,  be  seems  a  knigbt, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me, 

Shakspeare,  Hen.  VI. 
The  Turk  has  sought  to  t-itinguish  the  ancient 
mentor)  of  tliosc  people  which  be  has  subjected 
and  inthraiLd.  Itategk. 

Authors  to  them  selves  in  ail 
Both  wlut  they  judge,  and  what  they  choose :  for 
so 

I  form'd  tbcm  free,  and  free  they  roust  remain 
Till  Uwy  mthra!  ihcroielvcs.  iidtan,  P.  L. 

She  soothes,  hut  neter  can  intkral  my  mind : 
Why  may  not  pwc  and  love  for  once  be  jtryn'd? 

Prior. 

Intiiha'lmknt.  n.  s.  [from  inthral.]  Ser- 
vitude ;  slavery. 

Motes  and  Aaron,  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  inthratment,  they  return 
With  glory  and  tpoil  back  to  then-  promis'd  land. 


To  INTHRO'NE.  v.  a. 
To  raise  to  royalty  ;  to 
commonly  enthrone. 

One,  chief,  in  gear— 
Siinea  o'er  the  rest. 

To  Ihtiiro'nize.* 
Cotgrnve.]  To 

ISTIIRONIZA'TIOK,*    «.  t. 

Fr.]  Slate  of  being  enthroned 

Adrian  tbe  fourth,  called  before  bia  inthrmaa- 
tim,  Nicholas  Breakspcarc.  Wetter,  Fvner.  Man. 

The  future  fortunes  of  the  church,  from  its 
humble  cradle  to  its  iniArvrtrWivn  in  glory,  are 
foretold  to  St,  John.  Ifarturtm,  Scrm. 

To  I.nti'ce.*  See  To  Entice,  and  its  de- 
rivatives. 

I'ktimacv.  n.  *.  [from  intimate.]  Close 

and 

intimacies  to  men  of  virtue.  Rogers. 

1'NTIMATE.  adj.  [intimado,  Spanish  ;  »«- 
timut,  Latin-] 

1.  Inmost;  inward  ;  intestine. 

They  knew  not 
That  what  I  roenlion'd  wit  of  God,  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse.  Xtilton,  B.  A. 

I'ear  being  to  intimalc  to  our  natures,  it  is  the 
strongest  bond  of  laws.  TUtotton. 

2.  Near ;  not  kept  at  a  distance. 
Moses  was  with  him  in  the  retirements  of  the 

Mount,  received  there  Ids  private  instructions 
and  when  the  multitude  were  thundered  away 
from  any  approach,  he  was  honoured  with  an  tisd- 
more  and  immediate  admission.  Souik. 

3.  Familiar ;  closely  acquainted. 

United  by  this  sympathetick  bond, 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  food. 

BtKomnvm. 

I'ntimate.  «.  s.  [intimado,  Spanish ;  in- 
time,  French  ;  intimiu,  Latin.]  A  fami- 
liar friend ;  one  who  is  trusted  with  our 
thoughts. 

The  design  was  to  entertain  his  reason  with  a 
more  onus!  converse,  aswgn  him  an  intimate  whose 
intellect  as  much  corresponded  with  bis  as  did  the' 
outward  form.  Got.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  I'ntimate.*  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  partake  of  mutually  ;  to  share  to- 
gether  as  friends.  Obsolete. 

So  both  coiispiri  ng  gan  to  intimate 
Each  other's  gricfc  » ith  scale  affectionate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  IS. 

To  I'ntimate.  p.  a.  [intimer,  French  ;  in- 
timart,  low  Lat]  To  hint ;  to  point  out 
indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly. 

Aleiandcr  Van  Suditrn  tells  us,  that  by  a  way 
he  intimates,  may  be  made  a  mercury  oj*  cut.it.HjT, 
not  of  the  silver  colour  of  other  mercuries,  but 
green.  Itoyie. 

The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with 
tbe  abstract  ideas  in  the  mind,  intimate  some  real 
eilstence,  from  which  was  derived  their  original 
pattern.  Locke. 

"Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tib  Heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.       Addition,  Cato, 

I'ntimately.  adv.  [from  intimate.] 


1.  Closely  ;  with  intermixture  of  parts. 

The  same  aconomy  is  observed  in  the  circulation 
of  tbe  rbyle  with  the  blood,  by  miiing  it  animate 
ly  with  the  parte  of  tbe  fluid  to  which  it  is  to  be 
assimilated.  Arbnthnot 

2.  Nearly ;  inseparably. 

Quality  as  it  regards  tbe  mind,  has  its  rise  from 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  is  that  which  is  more 
essential  to  us  and  more  intimately  united  with  us. 
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3.  Familiarly ;  with  close  friendship. 
Intima'tiok.  ».*.  [intimation,  Fr.; 
intimate.]    Hint  obscure  or  indirect  de- 
claration or  direction. 

Let  bran  strictly  observe  the  : 
iniitnationj  /  the  first  hints  and 
and  evil  that  pats  in  his  heart. 

Of  those  that  are  only  proltablt  ' 
reasonable  uiriosaranu,  but  not  a 
certainty.  Woodward. 

Besides  the  mora  solid  parts  of  learning,  there 
are  several  little  ntfimotuiu  to  be  met  with  on 
medal*.  Addssam, 

I'ntime.  adj.  Inward ;  being  within  the 
mass ;  not  being  external,  or  on  the  sur- 
face; internal.   Not  used. 

As  to  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed 
bodies,  which  is  tbe  chief  work  of  dements,  and 
rcrpiirrs  an  tnfime  application  of  tbe  agents,  water 
hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth. 

Zhg&y  on  Bodies. 

To  INTI'MIDATE.  x>.  a.  [intimider,  Fr.; 
in  and  timidus,  Lat-]  To  make  fearful ; 
to  dastardize ;  to  make  cowardly. 

At  that  tribunal  stands  tire  writing  tribe, 
Which  nothing  can  intimidate,  or  bribe ; 
Time  is  tbe  judge.  Young. 

Guilt,  once  harbour'd  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great.  Irene. 

Intimfda'tion.*  n.  t.  [intimidation,  Fr. 

Cotgrave.]    Act  of  intimidating. 
1NTPKE.  n.  t.  [integer,  Lat. ;  entier,  Fr. 

better  written  entire,  which  see,  and  all 

its  derivatives.]  Whole;  undiminished; 

broken. 

Tbe  lawful  power  of  making  laws,  to  command 
whole  politick  societies  of  men,  belonged!  so  pro- 
perly unto  the  same  trKrn'  societies,  that  for  any 
prince  to  eiercise  the  same  of  liimsclf,  and  not 
cither  by  express  commission  immediately  and  per- 
sonally received  from  God,  or  else  by  authority 
derived  at  the  lint  from  their  consent  upon  whoa* 
person*  he  imposes  laws,  it  is  no  better  than  mens 
tyranny.  Hooker. 

I.nti'heness.  n.  i.  [from  intire  ;  better  en- 
tireties*.]   Wholeness ;  integrity. 

So  shall  all  times  6nd  me  the  name  : 
Yon  this  mtirenest  better  may  fulfill, 
Who  have  the  pattern  with  you  still.  Donne. 

To  Ikti'ti-e.*  t>.  a.  [intUuler,  old  Fr.] 
To  give  a  title  or  discriminative  name ; 
now  usually  written  entitle;  formerly 

ROl  savOw  law    MaWttif  H ttimof *  umHm' 'ss^O    *f  JBsf  stasis?    OT)^  & 

name  on  a  booke."  Barret's  Alv.  1580. 
See  To  Entitle. 
I'nto.t  prtp.  [Sax.  inco  ;  r«  and  to.  This 
word  was  formerly  often  used  for  lotto, 
and  was  not  laid  aside  in  Shakspeare'* 
time.] 

1.  Noting  entrance  with  regard  to  place: 
opposed  to  out  of. 

Water  introduces  into  vegetable*  tbe  matter  it 
bear*  a-'ong  with  it.  Wooduwrd,  Aa/.  BssU 

Acrid  substances,  wtuch  paas  iaia  the  capillary 
tubes,  must  irritate  tliein  into  greater  contraction. 

Arbulknot  on  Akments. 

2.  Noting  entrance  of  one  thing  into  an- 
other. 

If  iron  will  acquire  by  mere  continuance  an 
habitual  inclination  to  the  side  it  held,  how  much 
more  may  education,  being  a  constant  plight  and 
inurement,  induce  by  custom  good  habits  tn*> 
a  reasonable  creature  ?  }\'Mt  rr.. 


To  give  life  to  that  which  has  yet  no  being,  is 
one  a  living  creature,  fashion  the  part*,  ai 

having  fitted  them  together,  to  put  trsru  ' 

a  living  soul. 
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9.  Noting  penetration  beyond  the  outside, 
or  some  action  which  reaches  beyond 
the  superficei  or  open  part. 

To  look  into  letters  already  opened  or  dropt  b 
held  an  ungenerous  act.  Pope. 

4.  Noting  inclusion  real  or  figurative. 

They  have  denominated  same  herbs  solar  and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great 
wurd>.  Bae<m. 

5.  Noting  a  new  state  to  which  any  thing 
is  brought  by  the  agency  of  a  cause. 

Gimpound  bodies  may  l>c  resolved  inlu  oilier 
substances  than  such  as  they  see  di Tided  into  by 
the  Bre.  Boyle. 

A  mn  mutt  rin  birmtlf  into  ■  lore  of  outer 
toeu's  sine ;  for  a  be.ro  notion  of  this  bladt  in  will 
not  carry  bhn  to  far.  SeiilA- 
Sure  tbou  art  born  to  soro* 
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i  llie.u  art  born  to  some  pccul 
k  tliem  u!to  duly  ;  and  enmn 


To  look 

Ad  awful  silence  with  toy  lined  band. 

Dryden,  Peraue. 
It  coacermeTCry  man  that  would  not  trifle  away 
hb  soul,  and  fool  bimwlf  Mtoiirsuitarablc  mi  wry, 
with  Lie  greatest  seriousness  to  enquire  into  these 
matters.  Titttfm. 

He  is  not  a  frail  being,  that  he  should  be  tired 
into  compliance  by  the  force  of  arduous  applica- 
tion. Smolrvi^e. 

la  hollow  bottoms,  if  any  fountains  chance  to 
tiae,  they  natorally  spread  themseleea  into  lakes, 
before  they  can  Sod  any  issue.    Addum  on  Italy. 

It  would  have  been  all  Irretrievably  lost,  wa*  it 
not  by  this  means  collected  and  brought  into  one 
mass.  HToodvnrd. 

Why  are  these  positions  cliarged  upon  me  as  their 
note  author ;  and  the  reader  led  into  a  belief,  that 
they  were  neeer  before  maintained  by  any  person  of 
virtue  1  Atlerl,ury. 

It  is  no  ways  congruous,  that  God  should  be 
always  frightening  men  into  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  truth,  who  were  made  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  calm  evidence.  Atterbury. 
A  man  may  whore  and  drink  bimaclf  into 
,  but  it  is  impossible  be  abould  think  faim- 
>  it.  Bentley. 

INTO'LER  ABLE,  adj.  [intolerabili*,  Lot.; 

intolerable,  Fr.] 
1.  Insufferable;  not  to  be  endured ;  not  to 

be  born ;  having  any  auality  in  a  degree 

too  powerful  to  be  endured. 

If  we  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts  the  evil  of 
many,  certain  and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and 
what  will  never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  nuWiraWc 
as  it  is  unreasonable.  Bp.  Tay/  jr. 

His  awful  presence  did  the  croud  surprise. 
Nor  dunt  die  nub  spectator  meet  bis  eyes  j 
Eyes  that  coofess'd  him  bora  for  kingly  iway, 
So  fierce,  they  flaah'd  uttairraUe  day.  Dryden. 

Some  men  are  quickly  weary  of  one  thing :  the 
now  study  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to 
them  as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  is 
to  a  court  lady.  ioeie. 

From  Parent's  top  th'  Almighty  rode, 
Intolerable  day  proclsim'd  the  God.  Broome. 

t.  Bad  beyond  sufferance. 
Into'lekablbmkss.  n.  s.  [from  intolerable.] 

Quality  of  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 
iMTo'LiRABXY.t  adv.   [froin  intolerable.'] 

To  a  degree  beyond  endurance. 

She  is  intolerably  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  forward. 

Shattpeart,  That,  of  the  Skene. 
This  Widrington  complains  of  as  intolerably  io- 
Jentvu,  Hut.  fiom.  of  CbHndh,  p.  38. 
fRoweJ  has  added  some  lines,  intolerably 
1  unnatural. 

Dr.  Warion,  Bony  en  Pope. 
biTo'LBaAMCi.*  n.  «.  [intolerance,  Fr.1 
Want  of  toleration ;  want  of  patience  and 
■  to  bear  the  opinions  of  others. 


,  is  it  you  of  au  men  living, 
I  forth  to  accuse  another  of  intolerance  of 
opinions !         I+mik,  Lett,  to  Warlnutm,  p.  69. 

These  few  restrictions,  I  hope,  are  no  great 
stretches  of  faio^rrunee*  no  very  violent  exertions 
of  despotism.  Iturke  on  the  Fr.  Revolution. 

IXTO'lEHANT.t  adj.  [intolerant,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  enduring;  not  able  to  endure. 

Too  great  moisture  affects  human  bodies  with 
one  class  of  diseases,  and  too  great  dryness  with 
another;  the  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limit- 
ed sod  intolerant  of  excesses. 

2.  Not  favourable  to  toleration. 

Why,  then,  am  I  branded  as  an  Intolerant  tea. 
lot.  Louik,  LeU.  to  ITarburtm,  p.  62, 

iNTo'tEitAWT.*  n.  t.  One  who  is  not  fa- 
vourable to  toleration. 

You  might  as  well  have  concluded,  that  I  was  a 
Jew,  or  a  Mahometan,  as  an  intolerant  and  a  per- 
secutor. L  ixtk,  Leu.  to  U'arburlon,  p.  62. 

Ikto'lerated.*  partjxdj.  [in  and  tolerate.] 
Not  endured;  denied  toleration. 

I  would  have  all  inloleraiion  intoLeroied  in  its 
turn.  Ld.  Otetterfeltl. 

Intolbra'tion*  n.  $.  [in  and  toleration.] 
Want  of  toleration. 

This  noise  against  the  Jew  bill  proceeds  from 
that  narrow  mob-spirit  of  intoleration  in  religious, 
and  iobonpitallty  in  civil  matters,  which  all  wise 
government*  should  oppose.        Ld.  OemerfieU. 

To  Into'mb.  v.  a.  [in  and  tomb.]  To  in- 
close  in  a  funeral  monument ,  to  bury. 

What  commandment  had  the  Jews  for  the  cere- 
mony of  Odours  used  about  tbe  Indies  of  the  dead, 
after  which  custom,  notwithstanding  our  Lord  was 
contented  that  bis  own  most  precious  blood  should 
be  hUambed  t  Hooker. 

Is't  night's  predominance  or  the  day's  shame, 
Thai  darkness  docs  the  face  of  earth  miens*  t 

SiiiXjjieare. 
^  Mighty  heroes'  more  majesrick  shades, 

To  I'NTONATE.t  t>.  a.  [intono, 

1.  To  thunder.  Did. 

2.  To  sing  together ;  to  sing  loudly. 

As  after  a  partial,  though  great  and  ador.ihlc 
srrompliabrocnt  of  the  divine  economy,  our  Savi- 
our once,  upon  a  famous  and  well-known  hour, 
pronounced  versAerai,  "  It  is  ft  Dished;"  so,  then, 
the  great,  TcrsAiraj  shall  be  intonated  by  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  whole  host  of  heaven, 
//orris  on  the  S 3d  Chop,  of  Itaiah,  ( 1 199,)  p.  262. 

iMTOKA'Tiox.t  tt.  i.  [intonation,  Fr. ;  from 
intonate.] 

1.  The  act  of  thundering.  Diet. 

2.  Chant ;  the  act  of  singing  together. 

Whether  poetry  or  prase  were  in  question,  one 
slow  and  uniform  intonation,  consisting  of  notes  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal  length,  was  exclusively 
adopted.  Ua*m  on  Caere*  .Vtuic,  p.  28. 

These  were  all  sung,  not  merely  in  simple  mto- 
nation  or  cbaunt,  but  in  this  mode  of  figurate  des- 
cant. Jkoktis,  «  Citcrch  Mukek,  p.  90. 

To  Into'"*,  v.  h.  [from  intono,  or  rather 
from /one;  intomter,  Fr.]  To  make  a 
slow  protracted  noise. 

So  swells  each  wind-pipe,  asa  intone*  to  ass 
Harmonic*  twang,  Pope,  Dnnciad. 

To  Into'ht.  v.  a.  [intortuo,  Lat.]  To  twist; 
to  wreath  ;  to  wring. 

The  brain  is  »  congeries  of  glands,  that  separate 
the  finer  parts  of  the  blood,  called  animal  spirits; 
and  a  gland  b  nothing  but  a  canal  variously  in. 

Jlrbvlknat. 
tile  gold, 

roll'd. 

To  INTOXICATE,  v.  a.  [•»  and  to^ 
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tfttiw,  Lat.]  To  inebriate;  to 
drunk. 


drinketh  of  the  world,  the 
and  age  doth  profit  rather  in 


The  more  a  mar 
more  it  inloricatelli ; 
the  powers  ofu 
the  will  and  s  Sections. 

As  witli  new  wine  inioriostod  both, 
They  swim  in  ■nirlb,  and  fancy  that  tlicy  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings, 
Wherewith  to  scorn  tbe  earth.        iKlvn,  P.  L. 

My  early  mistress,  now  my  ancient  muse, 
That  strong  Circean  liquor  ceaso  to  infuse, 
Wherewith  thou  didst  mlaiicale  my  youth. 

Dennam. 

What  part  of  wild  fury  was  there  in  the  Uac- 
chanals  which  we  have  not  seen  equalled,  if  not 
exceeded,  by  sotue  uttotiealed  sealots? 

Decay  of  dr.  Piety. 

Others,  after  having  done  line  things,  yet  spoil 
them  by  endeavouring  to  make  them  better ;  and 
sre  so  mttricoted  with  an  earnest  desire  of  being 
above  all  others,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
deceived.  Dryaen.  Dufrttnoy. 

Vegetables  by  fermentation  are  wrought  up  ro 
spirituous  liquors,  having  different  qualities  from 
the  plant;  for  no  fruit  taken  crude  has  the 
intoricaling  quality  of  wine.  ./rotiMnot. 

Into'xicate.*  part.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Inebriated. 

Our  inward  eyes  be  nothing  bright, 
While  In  this  muddy  world  incarcerate 
They  lie,  and  with  blind  passions  be  intoiirate. 

More,  Sleep  of  ike  Soul,  iii.  10. 

Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.  UiUon,  P.  H. 

Iktoxica'tiok. 


n.s.  [from  intoxicate.] 
Inebriation;  ebriety  ;  the  act  of  making 
drunk  ;  the  state  of  being  drunk. 

That  king,  being  in  amity  with  him,  did 
in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  i 
dregs  of  Perkin's  intorication,  who 
where  else  detected.  Bacon. 

Whence  can  this  proceed,  but  from  that  be- 
sotting intocicatUm  which  verbal  magics,  bring* 
upon  die  mind.  &uta. 

iHTRACTABt'LiTY.s*  r.  t.  [from  infract' 
able.]  Ungovernableness. 

The  other  compiling  to  the  prejudices,  tbe 
wrongbcadedness,  the  intractability  of  those,  with 
wliom  it  has  to  deal. 

Paley,  nMaflke  Eo.  aftheCkr.  Rd.i.n.  P.ii.cS. 

INTRA  CTABLE.  adj.  [intractabilis,  Lat. 
intractable,  Fr.] 

Ungovernable;  violent;  stubborn;  ob- 
stinate. 

To  love  them  who  love  us  is  so  natural  a  passion, 
that  even  the  most  intractable  tempers  obey  rta 
force.  Aager*. 
2.  Unmanageable ;  furious. 

By  what  means  serpents,  and  other  noxious 
and  more  intractable  kinds,  as  well  as  die  more 
innocent  and  useful,  got  together. 

IKoudWrd,  Xat.  Hi*. 

iNTBA'cTABLENKSs.f  n.t.  [front  intract- 
able.]   Obstinacy;  perverseness. 

I  dare  say  that  their  doctrine  of  predestination 
is  die  root  of  miritunisin,  and  puritai-.ism  the  root 

parliament 

Dr.  Itrootx,  Lett,  in  1630,  Ir'anti  Greta.  Prof.  p.  55. 

Intra 'ctably.  adv.  [from  intractable.] 
Unmanageably  ;  stubbornly. 

To  IsTBA'scE.*    See  To  Esjtran-cb. 

iNTRANQi'i'LMTT.t  "*  '•  [in  and  tran- 
quillity.]   Unquietness ;  want  of  rest. 

Jactations  wen  used  for  amusement,  and  allay 
in  constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  iniranfuUHty 
—  men  impatient  of  lying  in  their  beds. 
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He  lived  not  tar  from  Wee^nstrr-abby,  with- 
in bearing  of  the  choir,  which  perhaps  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  his  inCrmtfutttify  / 
PoUtieal  Death  of  Tomrrhit,E*j,  P.i.  (1710,)  p.  3. 

Intra'kbickt.*  adj.  [in  and  transient.'] 
That  passcth  not  away. 

An  unchangeable,  en  inttvtuitnl,  indefeasible 
priesthood.  JRIS»g*«*,  Sen*,  p.  9X 

INTRANSITIVE^  adj.  [intransitiyus, 
Lat.]  In  grammar,  a  verb  intransitive 
is  that  which  signifies  an  action,  not 
conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  any 
object;  as.curro,  Iran. 

Clarke's  Latin  Grammar. 
The  occasion  of  such  difference  is  from  a 
(nicstion  of  grammar,  whether  tbe  verb  be  in 
signification  mrraautftre  or  uansitire. 

Pocxke  on  Hvtea,  p.  47. 

Iktra'nsiTIVely.*  adv.  [from  intrans- 
itive.] According  to  the  naturo  of  an 
intransitive  verb. 

Vet  again  it  [the  verb]  l»  manifestly,  in  the 
una  form,  used  mtrmiitintfy. 

Focode  on  Hotec,  p.  40. 
The  difference  between  verbs  absolutely  neuter, 
and  uarnaajttWv  active,  is  not  always  clear. 

Loath,  Eng.  Gram. 

Iktraxsmu'tablk.  adj.  [in  and  trans- 
muiabU.]  Unchangeable  to  any  other 
substance. 

it*  do 
I  tbere- 
r  Creation. 

To  Int»a'p>    See  To  Entrap. 
To  iNTRR'ASl-BB-t  t>.  a.  [in  aod  frWMKrf.] 
To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  tins. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deeeaa'd ; 
Tbo  which  observ'd,  a  man  msy  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  tilings 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  we«k  beginnings  he  tnrrramrsd. 

SnoJrrpeare,  Hen,  IV. 

So  he  [tbe  jewellcr]«urmiirre>  princes' cabinets, 
At  thy  wealth  will  their  wished  libraries. 

Ciapman  on  B.  Joraon't  Sejanuu 

To  INTRE'AT.*  See  To  Entheat,  and 

its  derivatives. 
Iktbk'atful.*  adj.  [from  intreat."]  Full 

of  entreaty 
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Some  of  the  most  experienced  chemi 
affirm  quicksilver  to  be  tn/ranitiuitaMr,  and 
fore  call  U  litruor  artrrous.     Rny  en  the  Cr 


,  F.  Q.  v. *.  6. 

To  INTRF/NCH.  v.  n.  [in  and  trencher. 
Ft.]  To  invade ;  to  encroach  ;  to  cut 
off  part  of  what  belongs  to  another: 
with  on. 

Little  I  desire  my  sceptre  should  ■nirraeA  ea 
God's  soTcrcignly,  which  is  the  only  king  of  men's 
consciences.  A'injr  Charles. 

Tliat  crawling  insect,  who  fraen  mud  began, 
Warra'd  by  my  beams,  and  kindled  into  man ! 
Durst  be,  who  docs  but  for  my  pleasure  live, 
Intrench  on  lore,  my  great  prerogative? 

Drytten,  Aurenprhe. 
We  ere  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  con- 
versation, but  leeu  of  all  with  children.  Locke. 
To  lyTna'NCH.-f  v.  a. 
1.  To  break  with  hollows. 

It  <ru  this  very  sword  intrenched  it. 

Shokssmsre,  Alft  Wetl. 
Those  who  care  not  whose  living  fares  they 
intrench  with  their  petulant  styles. 

B,  Josuon,  Dcdic.  of  the  Far. 

His  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench' 4,  and  care 
Sat  on  bis  faded  cheek.  Milton.  P.  L. 

1.  To  fortify  with  a  trench  :  as,  the  allies 
were  intrenched  in  their  camp. 


The  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  inrmicA'd. 

Shatsprmn,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

Istrk'nchant.  adj.  [This  word,  which  is, 
I  believe,  found  only  in  Shakspeare,  is 
thus  explained:  The  intrenchant  air 
means  the  air  which  suddenly  en- 
croaches and  closes  upon  the  space  left 
by  any  body  which  had  passed  through 
it.  Hanmer.  I  believe  Shakspeare 
intended  rather  to  express  the  itiea  of 
indivisibility  or  invulnerableness,  and 
derived  intrenchant,  from  in  privative, 
and  trencher,  to  cut;  intrenchant  is 
indeed  properly  not  cutting,  rather  than 
not  to  he  cut  f  but  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  Shakspeare  confounds 
words  of  active  and  passive  signi- 
fication.] Not  to  be  divided ;  not  to  be 
wounded ;  indivisable. 

As  easy  msy'st  thou  (he  ralrraeAsnl  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  ss  mule  me  bleed. 

Shahspeare,  Madrid. 

ItcTRr/NCHMENT.  *.  s.    [from  intrench."] 

Fortification  with  a  trench. 
INTRE'PID.  adj.  iintrepide,  French,  in- 

trepidus,  Lat.]   Fearless ;  daring  ;  bold ; 

brave. 

Argyla 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 


in  the  very  till 
,  on  Teniers  i 


Intrepi'ditt.  n.  *.  [intrepidity,  French.] 
Fearlessness;  courage;  boldness. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  mere 
pidity  of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst 
venture  to  walk  upon  my  body,  without  trembling. 

Swift,  Guliin.  Tnre. 

Iktm'pidly.  adv.  [from  intrepid,]  Fear- 
lessly; boldly;  daringly. 

He  takes  the  globe  for  the  scene ;  he  launches 
forward  intrepidly,  like  one  to  whom  no  place  is 
new.  rope 

Pntmcabl*.*  adj.  [from  intricate.]  En- 
tangling; ensnaring. 

They  shall  remain  captive,  and  entangled  in  the 
amorous  mtncahte  net.    ShtUm,  D.  Quae*,  iii.  7. 

I'ntricacy.  w.  *.  [from  intricate.]  State 
of  being  entangled ;  perplexity  ;  invo- 
lution ;  complication  of  facts  or  notions. 

The  part  of  Ulysses  In  Homer's  Odyssey  is 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that 
fable  with  srry  agreeable  plots  and  intriea^e-i.  by 

tultyTfhii  bcUvksjr.  '  .rfdduois, 

IHTRICATE.+  adj.  [entricate,  old  Fr. 
interwoven ;  intricatus,  Lat.]  Entangled  ; 
perplexed;  involved ;  complicated ;  ob- 
scure. 

Much  of  that  wa  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a 
number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obvrure,  dark, 
and  intricate  Hotter. 

Ilia  stile  was  fit  to  convey  the  roast  intricate 
business  to  the  understanding  with  the  utmost 
clearness.  Aiduon. 

To  I'ntricatk-t  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  perplex;  to  darken.  Not 
proper,  not  in  use,  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
citing  only  Camden.  Few  words  have 
been  more  in  use,  or  can  boast  better 
authority. 

Alteration*  of  siroames  have  so  mtriratrd,  or 
rather  obscured,  the  truth  of  our  pedigrees,  that  it 
will  be  no  little  bard  labour  to  deduce  them. 
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the  matter  may  be  mtrieaSal  by  pass- 
many,  perhaps  unknowing,  bauds. 

Bp.  UalL  Curt  of  Cense.  D.  1.  C.  6. 
Manifold,  tntricnted  and  distracted  divisions 
amongst  men  touching  Free  Will. 

Mouniagn,  App.  to  Cm.  p.  78. 
Thus  shall  your  majesty  restore  me  both  to  the 
freedom  of  roy  thoughts,  snd  of  my  life ;  otherwise 
so  intricated  that  I  know  not  bow  to  unfold  it. 
*■  //.  Wettm  to  the  King,  (1688.)  Rem.  p.  564. 
The  more  1  striae  to  unwind 
Myself  from  this  rncnr.dur,  I  the  more 
Therein  am  tntncafrst. 

Jtmmiei  Broome's  Com.  efLonccumrc  rir.sri. 

That  will  be  to  intricate  the  business. 
L.  C.Jsut.  Pemlerton,  Trial  of  Ld.  Grey,  (1682.) 

1'NTRiCATM.Y.f  adv.  [from  intricate.] 
With  involution  of  one  in  another ;  with 
perplexity. 

It  is  too  intricately  involved  for  me  to  much  ss 
to  guess  at  any  particulars.    Voiron,  Seas,  p.457. 

The  mortal  steel  past  by,  leaving  baa  breast 
Untouch'd,  and  in  his  coat  of  skins  did  rest. 
Into  the  which,  I  know  not  bow,  'twas  wore 
So  intricately,  that  MirtiUo  strove 
In  vain  to  pull  it  out. 

Fommow,  Tr.  of  rasior  Fido. 
That  variety  of  factions,  into  which  we  are  so 
intricately  engaged ,  gave  occasion  to  this  discourse. 

Snifi. 

I'ntricatexess.  ft.  s.  [from  intricate.] 
Perplexity;  involution;  obscurity. 

He  found  such  intricatentu,  that  be 
no  nay  to  lead  biro  out  of  the  mste. 

Iktrica'tion.*  ».  s.  [intrkation,  Fr.] 
An  entanglement ;  snare ;  labyrinth ; 
maze ;  involution.  Not  in  use.  Cotgrave. 

INTRI'GUE.f  ».  *.  [intrigue,  Fr.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Serenius  and  Lj  e  both  de- 
duce it  from  the  Goth,  triegrvo,  an 
agreement,  a  compact.  Iceland,  trigd  ; 
Ital.  tregua  ;  low  Lat.  treuga ;  Germ. 
treuga;  old  English,  trcague.  Others 
think  that  it  conies  from  the  Latin  in- 
tricare,  to  perplex  ;  whence  the  old 
French  substantive  intrigue,  which  after- 
wards became  intrigue,  "  On  dit  in- 
trigue,  et  non  pas  intrigue."  Jtichlet, 
Diet.  Frarvc.  168.7.  Serenius,  however, 
says,  that  the  original  good  meaning  of 
the  northern  word  passed  into  an  evil 
one.  Yet  we  certainly  use  intrigue  in 
the  sense  of  to  intricate,  though  it  has 
hitherto  been  unnoticed.  See  the  verb 
active  To  Intrigue.  The  word  is  of  no 
great  age  in  our  language;  and  ap- 
peared first  perhaps  in  the  form  of 
tntrigoe.  "Ho  knew  so  well  the  intrigoes 
of  those  times."  Bp.  Gauden,  Anti  liuaJ- 
Berith,  1661,  p.  278. 

1.  A  plot;  a  private  transaction  in  which 
many  parties  are  engaged :  usually  an 
uliair  of  love. 

These  are  the"  grand  intryrnet  of  man. 
These  his  huge  (Iwngbls,  uml  these  lus  t  est  desires. 

Ftatman. 

A  young  fellow  long  made  love,  with  much 
artifice  and  intrigue,  to  a  rich  widow. 

Addatm,  Guanlian. 

The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  victorious 
in  all  hit  intrigues.  Swift. 

Now  love  n  dwindled  to  tnirtgue, 
And  marriage  grown  a  money  league.  Sttnft. 

2.  Intricacy ;  complication.  Little  in  use. 

Though  this  vicinity  of  ourselves  to  ourselves 
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of  oar  nature,  yet  wo  hire  much  mote  edvanucc- 
to  know  ourselves,  than  to  know  other  things 
without  us.  Halt,  Orig.  <f  Mankind. 

3.  The  complication  or  perplexity  of  a 
table  or  poem;  artful  involution  of 
feigned  transaction. 

As  awe*  are  the  beginning  of  the  action*  tlso 
opposite--  ik^i^nv  ajjnmit  that  of  the  liero  arc  the 
middle  of  it,  and  form  that  difficult;  or  inJngue 


To  Istri'cus.+  v.  n.  [intriguer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]    To  form  plots :  to  carry  on 
private  designs,  commonly  of  love. 
The  intriguing  and  determined  genius  of  Crom- 
itoit. 

,p.  1S7. 

To  Intri'cue.*  v.  a.  [intrico,  Lat.  from 
the  noun.]  To  perplex  ;  to  render  in- 
tricate. 

Great  discursista  were  apt  to  intriflte  affairs, 
dispute  the  prince's  resolutions,  and  stir  up  the 
people.    £.  sUdiwn,  W".  tlorhary,  Pref.  (1671.) 

How  doUt  it  [sin  j  perplex  and  intrigut  die  whole 
course  of  your  Urea,  and  entangle  re  in  a  labyrinth 
of  knavish  tricks  and  collusions. 

Scott,  Christian  Lfe,  i.  4. 

iKTKi'cOTR.f  s.  [intrigueur,  Fr.  from 
intrigue. 1  One  who  busies  himself  in 
private  transactions;  ono  who  forms 
plott ;  one  who  pursues  women. 

I  desire  tliat  intriguett  will  not  nuke  s  pimp  of 
utj  lion,  and  convey  their  thoughts  to  one  another. 

Addittm, 

That  club  of  intrigutn  who  assemble  at  the 
Feuillatia,  and  whose  cabinet  meets  at  MarUrr.i* 
Stnhi's,  ai.d  makii  and  directs  all  the  ministers,  is 


1 


Again,  (1791.) 

Iktiu'ouinoi-t.  adv.  [from  intrigued]  With 

intrigue  ;  with  secret  plotting. 
INTRl'NSEC  AL.f  adj.  [intrintectu,  Lat. 
intrinseque,  Fr.    This  word  is  now  ge- 
nerally written  intrintical,  contrary  to 
etymology.] 

Internal ;  solid ;  natural ;  not  acci- 
dental ;  not  merely  apparent. 

There  are  sins  of  a  contagious  nature,  apt  to 
diffuse  ibeir  venom  to  others;  aa  there  are  other 
some,  whose  evil  is  intrintical  to  the  owner. 

Bp.  Hall,  Catet  if  Contciencc. 
These  tbe  laws  of  God  not  bjr  the  in- 

levuecat  goodness  snd  equity  of  them,  but  by 
reluctancy  and  opposition  which  they  find  in  their 
own  hearts  against  them.  Tiltotton. 

The  near  and  intriniecal  and  convincing  argu- 
ment of  the  being  of  God,  n  from  human  nature 
hadf.  Bentley. 

2.  Intimate  ;  closely  familiar.  Out  of  use. 
He  falls  into  intriniecal  society  with  Sir  John 
Graham, —  who  diwu-Mlfii  him  frocn  marriage. 

Walton. 

Sir  Fulk  Greville  was  a  man  in  appearance  in- 
triniecal with  bim,  or  at  least  admitted  to  his  roe- 
Far  oB'  to  us,  to  thee  near ;  yea,  intriniecal. 

Bp.  Hat!,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

Imtri'Nsrcallv.  adv.  [from  intriniecal.'] 

1.  Internally;  naturally;  really. 

A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  iii/niuenisTv  evil. 

Smth. 

Every  one  of  hit  pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  i'ji- 
trimetatly  and  solidJy  valuable.  /Vier. 

2.  Within ;  at  the  inside. 

In  his  countenance  no  open  alteration ;  but  the 
less  be  riiewed  without,  tbe  more  it  wrought  in. 
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If  once  bereaved  of  motion,  matter  cannot  of 
itself  acquire  it  again ;  nor  till  it  be  thrust  by 
some  other  body  from  without,  or  intrintecaOy 
moved  by  an  immaterial  self-active  substance  that 
can  pervade  it.  Hcnilry. 

Intri'nsicat8.T  adj.  [This  word  seems 
to  have  been  ignorantly  formed  between 
intricate  and  intrintecal.]  Perplexed  ; 
entangled.  Not  in  use,  Dr.  Johnson 
say*,  citing  Shakspeare.  Ben  Jonson 
uses  it,  evidently,  in  ridicule,  or  con- 
tempt. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  those, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  lioly  cords  in  twain, 
Too  inlrinsreate  t'unlooee.     Shakjpem,  A".  Lear. 

Come,  mortal  wretch, 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  Oils  knot  ixtrimicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie.  Shaltpeare,  Ant.  and  Clceji. 

There  are  certainly  punctilios,  or  (as  I  may  more 
nakedly  insinuate  tlicio}  certain  ial nisMcoie  strokes 
to  which  your  activity  U  not  yet 
B.  Jonaw,  Cynthia  t  HmU. 

Ivtri'xsick.  adj.  [intrinsecus,  Lat.] 

1.  Inward  ;  internal ;  real ;  true. 

Inlrintick  goodness  consists  in  accordance,  and 
sin  in  contrariety  to  the  secret  will  of  Cod,  as  well 
as  to  his  revealed .      Hammond  on  Fundamental!. 

2.  Not  depending  on  accident ;  fixed  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing. 

The  difference  between  worth  and  merit,  strictly 
taken  ;  that  is,  a  malt's  intrinaci ,-  this,  his  current 
value.  Gmr. 

His  time,  like  gold,  the  more  'tis  tried. 
The  more  shall  it*  inlrutiick  worth  proclaim. 

Beautiful  as  a  jewel  set  In  gold,  which,  though 
it  adds  little  to  intrintick  value,  yet  improves  the 
lustre,  and  attracts  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  beholder. 

Uegrrt, 

To  INTRODU'CE.  v.  a.  [introduce,  Lat; 
inlroduire,  Fr.] 

1.  To  conduct  or  usher  into  a  place,  or  to 
a  person. 

Mathematicians  of  advanced  speculations  may 
have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas 
of  infinity.  Locke. 

2.  To  bring  something  into  notice  or  prac- 
tice. 

Tins  vulgar  errour  whosoever  is  able  to  reclaim, 
ha  shall  introduce  a  new  way  of  cure,  preserving 
by  theory  as  well  at  practice.    Drown,  ftdg.  Err. 

An  author  who  should  introduce,  a  sport  of  words 
upon  the  stage,  would  meet  with  small  applause. 

Broome. 

3.  To  produce ;  to  give  occasion  to. 

Whatsoever  nsfrWiirrj  habiii  in  children,  de- 
I^ocke  on  Education. 

4.  To  bring  into  writing  or  discourse  by 
proper  preparatives. 

If  be  will  tor roduct  himself  by  prefaces,  we  can- 
not  help  it.  Layer',  Trial. 

Inthoiju'cer.  h.  t.  [introducteur,  French, 
from  introduce.'] 

1.  One  who  conducts  another  to  a  place 
or  person. 

2.  Any  one  who  brings  any  thing  into 
practice  or  notice. 

Til*  beginning  of  the  earl  of  Essex  I  must  at- 
tribute to  my  lord  of  Leicester ;  but  yet  sa  an 
introducer  or  supporter,  not  as  a  teacher.  Jfeiion. 

It  is  commonly  th.irgcd  upon  the  amy,  that 
the  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  excess  hath  been 
lately,  from  their  example,  restored  among  us ;  but 
whoever  the  utfrwiucerr  were,  they  have  succeeded 
to  a  miracle.  Swift. 

iNTRODU'cTioN.t  n.  i.  [introduction,  Fr.; 
introductn,  Lat.] 


1.  Tho  act  of  conducting  < 
any  place  or  person ;  the  I 
ushered  or  conducted. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  any  new  thing  into 
notice  or  practice. 

I  will  bring  thee  where  thou  soon  sfaalt  quit 
Tbow  rudiments,  and  sec  before  thine  eyes 
Tbe  monarchies  of  the  earth,  their  pomp  and 
slate, 

Sufficient  introduction  to  ioform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  In  regal  arts. 

Jfifem,  P.  R. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  pursued  the 
introduction  of  the  liturgy  and  the  canons  into 
Scotland  with  great  vehemence.  Ctarend^n. 

9.  The  preface  or  part  of  a  book  contain- 
ing previous  matter. 

Introdu'ctive.  adj.  [introductif,  French, 
from  introduce.]  Serving  as  the  means 
to  something  else. 

The  truths  of  Christ  crucioed,  ii  tbe  Christian's 
pldloaopby,  and  a  good  life  is  the  Christian's 
loglck  )  that  great  instrumental  introductwe  art, 
that  must  guide  the  mind  into  tbe  former.  South. 

Introdu'ctor.*  n.  t.  [introducteur,  Fr.] 
One  who  introduces  another  to  a  i 


or  place. 

No  formality  was  tutwory  in  addres\ing 
Madnm  Prune,  and  therefore  Leviculua  went 
next  morning  without  an  introductor. 

Joknmn,  Rambler,  No.  188. 

Introdu'ctory.  adj.  [from  introducing, 
Lat.]  Previous ;  serving  as  a  means  to 
something  further. 

This  introductory  discourse  itself  is  to  be  but  an 
essay,  not  a  book.  Boyle. 

Introorb'ssiok.  «.  *.  [inirogremo,  Lat.] 

Entrance ;  the  act  of  entering. 
I-TRo'iT.t  n.$.  [introite,  old  Fr.]  The 
beginning  of  the  mass;  the  beginning 
of  publick  devotions,  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
which  is  not  accurate.  In  the  fim 
Prayer  Book  of  K.Edward  VI. 
every  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel, 
there  is  a  psalm  printed,  which  contains 
something  prophetical  of  the  evangelical 
history  used  upon  each  Sunday  and 
holyday,  or  in  some  way  or  other  pro- 
per to  the  day:  which,  from  its  being 
sung  or  said,  whilst  the  priest  made  his 
entrance  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 


was  called  introitut,  or  introU."  Wheatly 
on  the  Com.  Pr.  Ch.  v.  $  viti. 

When  the  eihortarion  is  ended,  then  shall  be 
song  for  the  introite  to  the  communion  this  psalme. 

Form  of  Orderyntejor  JVarrto,  (15*9,)  D.  iii. 

IsTROMt'sstoN.t  «•'•  [intromusio,  Lat  ] 

1.  The  act  of  sending  in. 

If  sight  be  caused  by  inrromuaofi,  or  receiving 
in  the  farm  of  that  which  is  seen,  contrary  species 
of  forms  should  be  received  confusedly  tojcrihrr, 
which  Aristotle  shews  to  be  absurd, 

J'eackam  on  Draw  inf. 

All  the  reason  that  I  could  ever  hear  alleged 
by  ill*  chief  factors  for  a  general  intromission  of  all 
•acts  and  persuasions  into  our  communion,  is,  that 
those  who  separate  from  us  are  ttUTand  obstinntr, 
and  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  of  our  church, 
and  that  therefore  tbey  should  be  taken  away. 

South. 

2.  Admission. 

The  soft  line  yielding  /Ether  gives  i 
So  gentle  Venus  to  Mrrcurius  dares 
Descend,  and  fends  an  easy  tnrromiusosi. 

More,  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  iu.  48. 
It  is  worthy  inquiry,  i 
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hinder  the  fruit  of  the  indulgence;  for  if  it  does, 
■11  the  mat  is  Inst ! 

Bp.  Taylor,  Distunt.  from  Popery,  ii-  i  •*- 

3.  [In  the  Scottish  law.]  The  act  of  in- 
termeddling with  another's  effects ;  as, 
he  shall  he  brought  to  an  account  for 
his  intromissions  with  such  an  estate* 

To  INTItOMl'T.f  v.  a.  [mtromitlo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  send  in  ;  to  let  in  ;  to  admit. 

Him  bird  [the  ilii«]  has  been  often  observed,  by 
meant  of  his  crooked  (nil  intromiued  inio  the 
aim*,  to  inject  salt  wator,  as  willi  «  gringo,  into 
fait  own  bowel*. 

GntnUB.  Art  of  Emiolmh,s,  p.  S:!a. 

2.  To  allow  to  enter ;  to  be  the  medium 
by  which  any  tiling  enters. 

It  intromits  more  caw*  ami  scruples  loan  it  can 
resolve.      Hjt.  Taylor,  }Hss.fnm  Pottery,  ii.  J  2. 

Gla»  in  tlu  window  intromit  light  without 
cold  to  thow  in  the  room. 

Holder,  Etcm.  of  Speech. 
Tinged  hodU^snd  liquor,  reflect  «me  sons  of 

KcMon,  Opticku 

To  Intbomi't.*  v.  ».  To  intermeddle 
with  the  effects  of  another.  See  Intro- 
mission. 

They  took  her  a  prisoner, —  possessed  them- 
selves of  her  mint,  inlromilled  with  her  gold  and 
silier,  and  put  the  crown  upon  Ihe  head  of  her  m, 
Stuart,  llist.  of  Scotland,  I.  318. 

Iktroiiece'ption.*  n.s.  [intra  and  recrp- 
lio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  admitting  into  or 
within. 

Were  but  Ihe  love  of  Christ  to  ua  ever  suffered 
to  come  into  our  hearts,  a*  species  to  the  eye  fay 
tntrorttffHum  i  had  we  Irut  come  b>  the  Icon  taste 
and  relish  nf  it  ;  what  would  we  not  do  to  recom- 
pense, and  answer,  and  entertain  that  love  ! 

Hammond,  Warts,  h.  S64. 

To  INTROSPE  CT,  v.  a.  [introspect, 
Lat. 3    To  take  a  view  of  the  inside. 

Intbospe'ction.  rt.  /.  [from  intratptct.~] 
A  view  of  the  inside. 

The  acting*  of  the  mind  or  imagination  itaelf, 
by  way  of  rellcrtion  or  introspection  of  themselves, 
are  discernible  fay  man.    Hate,  Oris,  of  Mankind. 

1  mi  forced  to  make  an  ui/nwjiernim  into  my 
own  mind,  and  into  that  idea  of  beauty  which  I 
hare  formed  in  my  own  imagination.  Dryden. 

To  Introstj'me.*  v.  a.  [intra  and  sumo, 
LaU]    To  suck  in. 

How  they  elect,  then  m/rswune  their  proper 
food.  Enefyn,  it.  }  SI. 

InTROSu«ce'PTios.»  n.  t.  [intra,  Lat.  and 
suserption.]   The  act  of  taking  in. 

The  parts  of  the  body  are  either  animate  or  in- 
animate ;  either  surti  as  participate  of  the  lite  of 
■he  whole,  and  are  nourished  by  the  intronactptwn 
of  enlivened  aliment,  Ac. 

Smith  on  Old  Aty,  p.  ICO. 

Intro v c'm ies t.  adj.  [intro  and  venio,  Lat.] 
Entering  ;  coming  in. 

vdition  which  ia  not  exhausted  and 


obscured,  from  the  cornmUture  of  inttvutnian 
tktos,  either  by  commerce  or  conquest. 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

INTROVETISION.*  n.  t.  [intra,  Lat.  and 
version."]    The  act  of  introverting. 

A  man  of  science  who  discovered  it  not  by  i> 
tireioine  ijtJrotYrssvn  of  his  faculties. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Minute  Philosopher,  ii.  34.  ed.  1732. 

To  Ihtrove'rt.*  v.  a.  [intro  and  vetio, 
Lat.]    To  turn  inwards. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes. 
Bent  knees,  round  shoulders   Cooper,  Task,  B.4. 

To  INTRU  DE,  r.  n.  [intrudo,  Lat.] 
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1.  To  come  in  unwelcome  by  a  kind  of 
violence  ;  to  enter  without  invitation  or 
permission. 

Thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grae'd. 

Shaktpeart, 

The  Jewish  religion  was  yet  in  possession  |  and 
therefore  that  this  might  so  enter,  as  not  to  intrude, 
it  wa>  to  faring  its  warrant  from  the  same  land  of 

omnipotence.  S^uth. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  on  before  persons,  or  i 
personal  possessions. 

Forgive  tne,  (air  one,  if  officious  friendship 
Intrudes  on  your  repute,  and  comes  thus  late 
To  greet  you  with  the  tidings  of  success.  Howe. 

S'me  thoughts  rise  and  minute  upon  us,  while 
we  shun  them  ;  others  Ay  from  us,  wben  we  would 
hold  them.  tr'alts. 

3.  To  encroach ;  to  force  in  uncalled  or 
unpermitted  :  sometimes  with  info. 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a 
voluntary  Inimtlity,  and  worshipping  of  angels,  iit- 
trudine  into  those  things  which  1st  hath  not  seen  fay 
his  fleshly  Burnt  Cat.  ii.  18. 

To  ISTRU'DB.t  f .  a. 

1.  To  force  without  right  or  welcome; 
commonly  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Not  to  intrude  one's  self  into  tlx  mysteries  of 
government,  which  the  prince  keeps  secret,  is  re- 
presented by  the  winds  shut  up  in  a  hull  bide, 
which  the  companions  of  Ulysses  would  ncola  lie 
so  foolish  as  to  pry  into.  Pope. 

2.  To  force  in  :  to  cast  in. 

If  it  [a  clyster]  should  he  intruded  up  by  force, 
it  cannot  ao  quickly  penetrate  to  the  superior  pans. 

tinenhUt,  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  27.1. 

Ixtru'der.  n.s.  [from  intrude.]  One  who 
forces  himself  into  company  or  affairs 
without  right  or  welcome. 

Unmannerly  minuter  as  thou  art !  Shaksp. 
Go,  fasuc  intruder/  overweening  slave  1 
Bestow  tlry  fawning  smiles  on  ewjual  mates. 

Shnksjimrc. 

They  were  but  intruders  upon  die  possession, 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir:  they  knew  those 
lands  were  the  rightful  inheritance  of  that  young 
Lady.  Darwt  on  Irdan/L 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder,  never  learn 
To  know  your  basket,  and  your  bread  discern  ? 

I  try  ten. 

She  had  seen  a  great  variety  of  faces :  they  were 
all  strangers  and  intrsiaVri,  sucb  as  she  bad  no  ac- 

Tbe  whole  fraternity  of  writers  rise  up  in  arms 
against  every  new  intruder  into  the  world  of  fame. 

Addison,  freeholder. 

Intru'sios.  n.s.  [intrusion,  Fr.j  intrusio, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  thrusting  or  forcing  any 
thing  or  person  into  any  place  or  slate. 

Many  excellent  strains  have  been  justled  off  by 
the  inlrvssons  of  poetical  Actions. 

Drown,  fnlg.  Err. 

The  separation  of  the  ports  of  one  body,  upon 
the  iafrvaiurt  of  another,  end  the  change  from  rest 
to  motion  upon  impulse,  and  the  like,  seem  to 
have  some  connection.  Locke. 

2.  Encroachment  upon  any  person  or 
place ;  unwelcome  entrance  :  entrance 
without  invitation  or  permission. 

I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  Uuu 
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J  may  close,  after  ao  hung  an  intrusion  upon  your 
meditations.  Wake,  Prop,  for  DoM. 

3.  Voluntary  and  uncalled  undertaking  of 
any  thing. 

It  will  be  said,  I  handle  an  art  no  way  suitable 
either  to  my  employment  or  fortune,  and  so  stand 
charged  wilb  intrusion  and  impertioency.  /Tutsan. 

I.nthu'sivr.*  adj.  [from  intrusion.]  In- 
truding upon;  entering  without  wel- 


,<»■  or,-. 

to  this 

money  go  before,  all 
Frogs,  lice,  and  flies, 

With  Loalh'd  inirstnen. 
How's  this,  my  son  ? 


emboldened  me 
;  for  they  say,  if 
lie  open.  Shakn,. 
ail  his  |wlaco  All 

MMon,  P.  L. 
Why  this  intrusion  f 


Were  not  my  orders  that  1  should  be  private  ? 


Let  me  shake  off  the  mirwrter  carta  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Thomson,  Winter. 

To  Intbu'st.  r.  a.  [in  and  trust.']  To 
treat  with  confidence ;  to  charge  with 
any  secret  commission,  or  thing  of  value: 
as,  we  intrust  another  with  something ;' 
or  we  intrust  something  to  another. 

His  majesty  ha'X  a  solicitous  care  fur  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  ;  though  in  such  a  manner,  that 
none  of  the  duke's  officers  were  intrusted  wtth  the 
knowledge  of  it.  Clarendon. 

Receive  my  counsel,  and  securely  move ; 
Intrust  lliy  fortune  to  the  pow'ra  above. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Home's  defence,  intrusted  to  our  enre  ? 

Addison,  Colo. 

He  composed  Ids  billeudoui,  and  at  the  time 
appointed  went  to  irttrtuf  it  to  the  hands  of  his  con- 
fidant. Artntlknot. 

Intui'tion.  n.  s.  [intuitu*,  intueor,  Lat.] 
1.  Sight  of  any  thing ;  used  commonly  of 
mental  view.    Immediate  knowledge. 

At  our  rate  of  judging,  St.  Paul  had  passed  for 
a  most  malicious  persveutnr;  whercsts  God  saw  he 
did  it  ignorant!  y  in  unbelief,  and  upon  that  mrs- 
ition  hod  mercy  <*n  him.  Goo.     the  Tongue- 

The  truth  <«"  these  propositions  we  know  by  a 
bare  simple  intuition  of  the  ideas,  and  such  propo- 
sitions are  called  self-evident.  Xante. 

2-  Knowledge  not  obtained  by  deduction 
of  reason,  but  instantaneously  accom- 
panying the  ideas  which  arc  its  object. 

All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive  ;  for  we 
know  none  fay  simple  intuition,  but  through  the 
mediation  of  tbetr  cQccU ;  for  the  caaualily  itself 
is  imeruible.  GlannBe. 

t  intuition. 
South. 

He  their  single  virtues  did  survey. 
By  ntfuiitei.  in  his  own  Urge  breast.  Dryden. 

INTU  ITIVE.  o<f>-.  [intuitivus,  low  Latin; 
intuit  if,  Fr.] 

1.  Seen  by  the  mind  immediately  without 
the  intervention  of  argument  or  tes- 
timony. 

Immediate  perception  of  the  argeetnent  or  dis- 
agreement nf  two  ideas,  is  when,  fay  comparing 
them  together  in  our  minds,  we  see  their  agret  n'  i  nt 
or  disagreement ;  this  therefore  is  callvd  tntuitar 
knowledge-  Locke. 

Lofty  flight,  of  thought,  and  almost  mluitur  [*r- 

of  msthcTn&tie.il  theorems,  we  sotnctiinet  set  ti- 
islent  in  one  person.  Brntlcy. 

2.  Seeing,  not  barely  believing. 

Faith,  beginning  heve  with  a  weakapprcheiiuan 
of  things  not  seen.  cndeUi  with  the  mtianie  vision 
of  God  in  tbc  world  to  come.  Tfootrr. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  discovering  troth 
immediately  without  ratiocination. 

The  rule  of  ghostly  or  immaterial  natures,  as 
spirits  and  angels,  is  their  t'jtrsufrnr  intellectual 
judgement,  concerning  the  amiable  beauty  and 
high  goodness  of  that  object,  which,  wilb  unspeak- 
able joy  and  deligbt,  doth  set  them  < 


The  soul  receive-, 


PL. 
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iNTU'i-riVKLY.arft).  [intuitiventent,  French.] 
Without  deduction  of  reason;  by  imme- 
diate perception. 
Th*t  our  (ovr  is  ! 


enm.-th  from  a  pure  heart,  and  *  good  conscience, 
and  »  failfa  unfeigned,  who  can  pronounce,  saving 
only  the  mrda  of  ail  men',  heart),  who  alone 
miuOMf  doth  know  in  this  kind  who  an  his  ? 

//oafcrr. 

d^i  wZ^tir  "^r^^* 

a0"  not  v. ant  logical  helps.     Uaker  on  Learning 

Intume'sckncr.  )  a.  #.  intumescence,  Fr, 
Ixtum  e'scescy.  j  intumetco,  Lat.]  Swell ; 
the  act  or  elate  of  swclhng. 
ng  to  the  temper  of  the  icrreoiu  parts  at 
the  outturn,  aa  they  an  inore  bartily  or  easily 
moved,  they  variously  begin,  continue,  or ctxl  their 
tnfunacratia.  Brown. 

a  gnat  rarefaction 
of  the  abyss,  putting 
and  occasions  ao 


Iktu'mulatbd.*  adj.  (j 
Unburied. 

His  joy  intumu/attd  in  the  grave. 

Ansa,  To  isle  or  Virtue's  Hist.  (1598.) 
Ikturok'scbnce.  n.  t.  [in  and  turgetco, 
Latin.]   Selling;  the  act  or  state  of 
swelling. 

Not  by  attenuation  uf  the  upper  port  of  the  tea, 
but  itUwgttcencia  caused  first  at  the  bottom,  and 
currying  the  upper  part  of  it  bef..ro  them. 

Kssfe.  Brr. 


Lat.] 


I'vtdse.  n.  s.  [intuau,  Lat.]  Bruise. 
The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  i 
To  abate  all  spasm  and  soke  die  iwelliog  bruae  ; 
And,  after  having  aearcht  the  itUutt  dcepe, 
Sbe  with  ber  acarf  diJ  bind  the  wound. 

Spmser,  P.  Q. 
To  Iarrwi'.ss.  ».  a.  [in  and  Iwine.] 

1.  To  twist,  or  wreath  together. 

Thie  opinion,  though  raise,  jet  mhoined  with  a 
true,  that  the  eouli  uf  men  do  never  periio,  iihated 
the  fear  of  death  in  them.  Hooter. 

2.  To  be  inserted  by  being  wreathed  or 
twisted. 

The  eeat  and  veil  divine, 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  Sow'rs  inlnme. 

To  INVA'DE.f  t>.  a.  [invado,  Latin.] 

1.  To  attack  a  country ;  to  make  an  hostile 


He  will  ineatlc  ibem  widi  hia  troops. 

Haiak.  Si.  10. 

Should  he  ntradV  any  port  of  their  country,  he 
would  soon  see  that  nation  up  in  nrrr.-.,  A':i.lh:t. 

With  dangerous  expedition  they 
Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no 

JfSton,  P.  L. 

Thy  race  in  times  to  come 
Shall  spread  the  conquests  of  imperial  Rome ; 
Rome,  wl>usf  niiviidlng  tow'rs  shall  beav"n  tneaeV, 
Involving  earth  and  ocean  In  ber  shade. 

Ihyden,  ASn. 

Encouraged  with  success,  lie  invades  the  province 
of  philtwophy.  Drydtn. 

In  vain  did  nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land, 
If  daring  ships,  and  men  profane, 
/*in4>  th'  inviolable  main.  /Jryden. 

!.  To  attack :  to  assail ;  to  assault. 

KiJin^  one  another ,  lliey  shall  not  regard  ihX 
Wngv  g  Extras. 

'ITrnu  think'*  'tis  mucl 
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3.  To  violate  by  the  first  act  of  hostility  • 
to  attack,  not  defend. 

Your  roes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made ; 
Ami  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade,  Dtyden. 

4.  [A  Latinism.]  To  gn  into.  Obsolete. 

Hat  same  Ids  sca-tnarkc  made 
And  nam'd  it  Albion :  but  later  day 
Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  Usher's  mule, 
Gan  more  the  same  frequent  and  farther  to  tnpnaV. 

S^tctutv  f  Q  ij  z  6 
All  things  from  thence  tine  their  first  being  fetch, 
And  borrow  matter,  wliereof  they  are  made  j 
Which,  when  as  forme  and  feature  it  does  ketch, 
Become*  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 
The  state  of  lire  out  of  the  griesly  shade. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  W.  vi.  37. 

Ixva'deb.  a.  t.  [from  invado,  Lat] 

1.  One  who  enters  with  hostility  into  the 
possessions  of  another. 

The  breath  of  Scotland  tbe  Spaniards  could  not 
endure;  neither  durst  tbey,  as  musv.Vrs,  land  In 
Ireland.  JltKvn. 

Their  piety 
In  sharp  coolest  uf  battle  found  no  aid 
Against  invaders.  Milton,  P.  L. 

That  knowledge,  like  the  coal  from  the  altar, 
serves  only  to  embroil  and  consume  the  sacrilegious 
invaders.  Decay  of  Or.  /"Sets'. 

Were  lie  lost,  Uk  naked  empire 
Would  be  a  prey  cxpos'd  to  all  invaders. 

Denkutn,  Sophy. 

The  country  about  Attica  was  the  most  barren  of 
any  in  Greece,  through  which  means  it  happened 
that  tbe  natives  were  never  expelled  by  the  fury  of 
invaders.  Swift. 

Secure,  by  William's  care,  let  Britain  stand ; 
Nor  dread  the  bold  inr Oder's  hand.  Prior. 

Esteem  and  judgement  with  strong  fancy  join, 
To  call  the  fair  invader  in; 
My  darling  favourite  inclination,  too, 
All,  all  conspiring  with  the  foe.  GnrnrUle. 

2.  An  assailant. 

3.  Encroacher;  intruder. 

The  substance  was  formerly  coinpri-M-d  in  Uiat 
uncompounded  style,  but  afterwards  prudently  en- 
larged fur  the  repelling  and  preventing  heretical 
invaders.  Hammond. 

iNVALE'scaKCB.  n.  *.  [invaleteo,  Latin.] 
Strcngtli;  health;  force.  Diet. 

Ljvaletu'disaby."  adj.  [in  and  valetu- 
dinary.]   Wanting  health ;  infirm. 

Whether  usually  die  dim  studious,  laborious 
mmtster.      not       most  inptteudimry  and  in. 

Papers  between  the  Comm.  fir  Renew  of  iKc 
Liturgy,  (I6CI,)  p.  127. 

INVAX1D.  adj.  [invalide,  French  ;  inva- 
lidut,  Latin.]  Weak ;  of  no  weight  or 
cogency. 

But  this  I  urge, 
Adraitiii^  motion  in  the  heavens,  to  shew 
InteslU,  that  winch  thee  to  doubt  it  men'd. 

MStsm,  P.  /„ 

IwvALr'i).*  n.$.  Sec  Invalids.  It  is  now 
usually  written,  invalid. 

To  Isva'liuate.  v.  a.  [from  invalul.] 
To  weaken ;  to  deprive  of  force  or  ef- 
ficacy. 

To  invalidate  such  a  conaeqaenrc,  tome  things 
might  be  speciously  enough  aUedgtd.  Boyle- 

Tell  a  man,  passionately  In  love,  dial  be  is  jilted, 
bring  a  seme  of  witnesses  of  the  falsehood  of  his 
mistress,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  three  kind  worth 
of  lier's  ihidl  iWidntc  all  llnrir  testinHmses.  /.ecir. 
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of  our  servitude  and  a  monument  of  our  folly,  if 
tiii'  priaciple  were  true :  the  diirty-rour  eonftrm- 
ations  would  have  been  only  so  many  repetitions 
of  their  absurdity,  so  many  new  links  in  the  chain, 
and  so  many  invalidations  of  their  right. 

-Buret,  w  on  LUeti,  (1771.) 

Invau'db.  b.  #.  [Fr.J   One  disabled  by 
sickness  or  hurts. 

What  Iwggar  in  tbe  inmlidei. 
With  lameness  broke,  with  bliodnea.  smitten, 
Vr  ith'd  ever  decently  to  die  ?  Prior. 

Invali'uity.  n.  a.  Tin  and  validity }  inva- 

laditt,  Fr.] 
I.  Weakness;  want  i 


2.  Want  of  bodily  strength.  This  is  no 
English  meaning. 

He  ordered,  that  none  who  could  work  should 
be  idle ;  and  that  none  who  could  not  work,  by 
age,  sickness,  or  imnadity.  should  want.  TempU. 

INVA'LUABLE.  adj.  [i»  and  valuable.] 
Precious  above  estimation  ;  inestimable. 

The  faith  produced  by  terruur  would  not  be  to 
free  an  act  as  it  ought,  to  which  are  annexed  all 
the  glorious  and  invaluable  privileges  of  belir-ving. 

jlttertuty. 

Ikva'luadlt.*  adv.  [from  invaluable.] 
Inestimably. 

Tlut  invalnaHy  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Bp.  Uatl,  fTarlcs.  ii.  -JJ7. 

INVA  RIABLE,  adj.  [in  and  variaftu, 
Lat.  invariabile,  Fr.]  Unchangeable: 
constant. 

Being  not  able  to  design  times  by  days,  months, 
or  years,  tbey  thought  best  to  determine  these  al- 
terations by  some  kisown  and  inrarMMr  signs,  and 
such  did  they  conceive  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
filed  stars.  UVotm. 

The  rule  of  good  and  evil  would  not  appear 
uniform  aud  tnonriootc,  but  different,  according  to 
men's  different  complexions  and  inclinations. 

Atterbnry. 

iNVA  RiABLBNBSs.t  ».  *.  [from  invariable.] 
Immutability;  constancy. 

Yroea  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  arises  the  in- 
tTtruitdenen  n{  their  wills. 

W.  Mauntague,  Dsn.  Bm.  P.  it.  (1654,) p.  82. 
These  nominatives  —  niijjt.itically  represent  and 
express  the  evcrhutin^  veracity  and  inmrriabtenru 
of  Gad.  Biactstall,  Soxr.  Class.  I  102. 

iNVA'niADLY.  adv.  [from  invariable.]  Un- 
changeably ;  constantly. 

lie,  who  steers  his  course  inrarrobfy  by  this  rule, 
takes  tin  surest  way  to  make  all  men  praise  him. 


Invaliba'tion.*  n.  j.  [from  To  invali- 
date.]   Act  of  weakening. 

Magna  Charta        tbe  inestinuhl*  monument 
of  Knglidi  1'n.Tiliim,  u>  long  the  boast  ti  nd  Klorv  of 


IxvA'niED.  adv.  [in  and  lYtnofw,  Latin.] 
Not  varying. 

Change  of  the  particles,  or  the  lesser  inuursVd 
wonls,  chat  add  to  the  signification  of  nouns  and 
verbs.  '  Blackmail,  Sacr.  Class,  i.  1  SC. 

Inva'sion.  n.t.  [invasion,  French ;  invaxio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Hostile  entrance  upon  the  rights  or 
possessions  of  another ;  hostile  encroach- 
ment. 

We  made  an  rasweon  upon  the  Cberethites. 

1  Sam.  xxx. 

Reason  finds  a  secret  grief  and  remorse  from 
every  nnaia  that  sin  makes  upon  innocence,  and 
that  must  render  die  6rst  entrance  and  admission 
of  sin  or.eiu.~Y.  SeutA. 
The  nations  of  the  Auaoniaa  shore 

Of-irm'd  wi«i*.*nnd"mbr^cc  ifcTwaT' 

Ihyden,  jEn. 
William  tbe  Conqueror  invaded  England  nboot 
tbe  year  1060,  which  means  this;  that  taking  the 
duration  from  our  Saviour's  time  tQl  now,  for  one 
Inure  length  of  time,  it  sbews  at  what  distance  this 
a  from  tbe  lw< 
3x2 
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%  Attack  of  a  disease. 

Whit  demonstrates  the  plague  to  be  cnderaisl  to 
Egypt,  is  its  ittwuifit  and  going  off  at  certain 
seasons.  Arbuthnat. 

Ihva'sivr.  adj.  [from  invade.']  Entering 
hostilely  upot 
not  defensive. 

I  must  come  closer  to  nr  purpose,  and  not 
make  more  invasive  wars  abroad,  when,  like  Han- 
country,  i^'  f  ^  "- 

Let  other  monarcfas,  willi  inmsine  bands. 
Lessen  tbe  if  people,  and  extend  their  lands ; 
By  gasping  nations  haled  and  ohey'd, 

I  thai  their  awards  bad  made. 


Inv«'ction.*  n.  t.  [inveetio,  Latin.]  Re- 
proachful accusation ;  railing;  invective. 

Many  men  wish  Luther  to  hive  used  a  more 
temperate  style  sometimes,  especially  ipnsi 
princes  and  temporal  estates ;  and  he  himself  did 
opeuly  ackjiou  li'il^L*  his  fault  therein,  especially 
his  Immoderate  uuwctmr  against  King  Henry  the 
Stb.       Fulke,  Asa.  U>  P.  /Vartiar,  (1586,)  p.  28. 

INVE'CTIVE.  ».  *.  [invective,  Fr.  invec- 

tiva,  low  Latin.] 
1.  A  censure  in  speech  or  writing;  a  re- 
proachful accusation. 

1'isin  men  desiring  to  serve  God  as  they  ou^ht, 
hut  being  not  to  skilful  as  lo  unwind  UKmselves, 
where  the  snare*  of  globing  speech  do  lie  to  en- 
tangle them,  are  in  mind  not  a  little  troubled, 
when  they  bear  so  bitter  inrtclitrt  against  thai 
which  thii  church  hath  taught  them  lo  reverence 


as  holy,  to  approve  as  lawful,  and  to  observe  aa 
buhoviftil  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  duty. 

/footer. 

If  we  take  satire,  in  the  general  signification  of 
the  world,  for  an  ina*c/UK,  'tis  almost  aa  old  as 
verse.  Drydtn,  Jan. 

2.  It  is  used  with  against. 

So  desp'rate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Dreathe  out  mcecitves  garni/  the  officers. 

Sttatspcare.  Hen.  VI. 

Casting  off  respect,  he  fell  lo  bitter  inrectnes 
against  the  French  king.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

3.  Less  properly  with  at. 

Whilst  we  condemn  others,  we  may  indeed  be  in 
tbe  wrong ;  and  then  all  the  wtvetina  we  make  at 
Ihcir  supposed  errours,  fall  back  with  a  rebounded 
force  upon  our  own  real  ones. 

Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

Ixvb'ctive.  adj.  [front  the  noun.]  Satiri- 
cal ;  abusive. 

Let  him  rail  on ;  let  his  innrcfire  muse 
Hare  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse.  Drydesu 
Invb'ctivkly.  adv.  Satirically;  abusively. 

'  i  be  plerceth  through 


The  body  of  tbe  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  thii  our  life ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants.  Saoes/were. 
To  INVE  IGH.  «.  a.  [inveho,  Lat.]  To 
utter  censure  or  reproach  :  with  against. 

I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply 
agmmtt  the  sices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.  Dryden. 

He  inveighi  severely  against  the  folly  of  parties, 
in  retaining  scoundrels  to  retail  their  bes. 

Arbuthnat. 

IsvE'ioMKR.f  n.  t.  [from  inveigh.']  Vehe- 
ment railer. 

Ill-lemper'd  and  extravagant  invectives  againvt 
Papists,  made  by  men  whose  persons  wanting  au- 
thority as  much  as  their  speeches  do  reason,  do 
nothing  else  but  art  an  edge  upon  our  adversaries' 
•word ;  whilst  the  light  behaviour,  and  bad  example 
of  the  inveiiher"*  life  infuseth  courage  to  their 
hearts,  and  addeth  strength  unto  their  srms. 

Dr.  Jnchton,  Mi,  iii.  780. 

Oite  of  these  iitnrijJscri  against  mercury,  in  seven 
weeks,  could  not  cure  one  small  herpes  in  the  face. 
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To  INVE'IGLE.f  v.  a.  [invogliare,  Ital. 
Minsbcu ;  avrugUr,  or  enaveugler,  Fr. 
Skinner  and  Junius;  uiegeln.  Germ, 
from  the  Goth,  toagian,  to  excite,  to 
move.  Sercnius.]  To  persuade  to  some- 
thing bad  or  hurtful;  to  wheedle;  to 
allure ;  to  seduce. 

Most  false  lluesca,  royal  richly  dight, 
That  easy  was  to  innetjle  weaker  sight. 
Was,  by  her  wicked  arts  and  wily  xkill, 
Too  false  and  strong  for  cathly  skill  or  might. 

.fjieruer,  F.  Q. 
Achilles  hath  istsjeigled  his  fool  from  lutn. 

ShaJtspeare, 

Yet  have  tbey  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pasa  unwerting  by  the  way. 

Milan,  P.  R. 

Both  right  able 
To  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  rabble.       // udibms. 

Those  drops  of  prettinaa,  scalterlngly  sprinkled 
amongst  tbe  creature*,  were  designed  lo  exalt  our 
conceptions,  not  inaeute  or  detsin  our  passions. 

Royte. 

I  leave  the  use  of  garlick  lo  such  as  are  in- 
txigled  into  the  gout  by  the  use  of  too  much 
drinking.  Temple. 

Tbe  inveigling  a  woman,  before  she  is  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  should  be  as  criminal  as  tlie 
seducing  of  ber  before  she  is  ten  years  old. 

Spectator. 

Inve'iolrmbsit.*  it,  s*  [from  To  inveigle.'] 
Allurement ;  seduction. 

The  uicmfliriiv-ii/i  of  the  world  and  the  frailty  of 
bis  own  nature.  Smti,  Serm.  vi.  1.54. 

iNve'lOLER.t  n.  *.  [from  inveigle.']  Sedu' 
ccr ;  deceiver ;  allurcr  to  ill. 


Which  couruell'd  oft  my  son's  embracing  vie*  J 
As  still  is  scene,  in  Court  ramjlm  are. 

Mir.  fur  Mag.  p.  ICS. 
Being  presented  to  the  cmperour  for  his  admi- 
rable beauty,  tbe  prince  clapt  him  up  as  bis  tit- 
nrigtnr.  Santlys. 

Invr'ilbd.*  part.  adj.  [from  in  and  veil.] 
Covered,  as  with  a  veil. 

Her  eyes  inrattt'd 
Scarce  see  the  light ; 
Disdain  hath  wrapt  ber  in 
Of  loathed  night.  W.  Broome. 

Inuk'ndo.*    Sec  Innuendo.   It  is  some- 
times corruptly  written  inuendo. 

To  Isvk'nom.*    See  To  Envenom. 

To  INVENT,  v.  a.  [inventer,  Fr. ;  ti 
Lat.] 

1.  To  discover;  to  find  out;  to  ex 
tatc;  to  produce  something  not 
before. 

The  substance  of  tlie  service  of  God,  so  far  forth 
as  it  hath  in  it  any  thing  more  than  the  law  of 
reason  doth  leach,  may  not  be  invented  of  men, 
but  must  be  received  from  God  himself,  /fouler. 

By  their  count,  which  lovers'  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

.Matter  of 


To  feed  her 

Woe  lo  them  that 
ments  of  musick. 

We  may  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  o flood 
Our  enemies.  Milton,  P.  L. 

In  tbe  motion  of  the  bones  in  their  articulations, 
a  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  die  inunction  of 
their  heads ;  both  wbicb  make  up  tlie  most  apt 
mixture,  for  this  use,  that  can  be  invented  or 
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Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaoo's  not), 
Who  Nature's  inaxy  intricacies  trace. 
By  manag'd  fire  and  late  invented  eyes. 

Blacbnore. 

But  when  long  time  tbe  wreU-tv*  thoughts 

reGn'd, 

When  want  had  set  an  edge  upon  their  mind. 
Then  various  cares  their  working  thoughts  eav 
ploy'd, 

And  Ibat  which  each  invented,  all  enjoy'd.  Creech. 

The  ship,  by  Isclp  of  a  screw,  invented  by  Ar- 
chimedes, was  lauuched  into  the  water.  ArhvOmat. 

2.  To  forge  ;  to  contrive  falsely  ;  to  fabri- 
cate. 

I  never  did  sucb  thing?*  as  it™  men  have  ma- 
lirioutly  invented  against  me.        Susan,  vev.  43. 

Here  is  a  strange  figure  irwenle 
plain  sense  of  the  words. 

3.  To  feign  ;  to  make  by  the  in 
I  would  in 


With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  lean  fae'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome 

Snahpeare. 

Hercules's  meeting  with  Pleasure  and  Virtue 
was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before 
Socrates,  and  in  the  first  dawninga  of  philosophy. 

Addison,  Spect. 

4.  To  light  on ;  to  meet  with.    Not  used. 

Par  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  to  j-Ud  : 
Or  Bacchus'  merry  fruit  they  did  invent. 
Or  Cyhel's  franuck  rites  have  made  llxm  mad. 

Spctuer,  F.  Q. 

Inve'nter.  ».s.  [from  inventettr,  French.] 

1 .  One  who  produces  something  new ;  a 
deviser  of  something  not  known  before. 

As  a  translator,  he  was  just ;  a*  an  inventer,  ha 
was  rich.  Garth. 

2.  A  forger. 

Inve'ntful.*  adj.  [invent  tkaAfull.]  Full 
of  invention. 

The  genius  of  tbe  French  government  appears 
powerful  only  in  destruction,  and  inventful  only  in 

Giffont,  Rem- prefir.  la  a  Residence  in  France,  (ITTI). 

Inve'stible.*  adj.  [from  invent.]  Dis- 
coverable ;  capable  of  being  found  out. 

When  flrvt  1  gave  my  thoughts  lo  make  gun* 
ijjixit  often,  I  thnuKht  there  li.nl  been  hm  one  unlv 


snoot  often,  I  thought  I 
exquisite  way  inventihle. 

Jfaryia'j  af  n'ortener.  Cent,  tf  Invent.  67. 

Isvk'ntion.  n.  t.  [invention,  Fr. ;  inventio, 
Lat-] 

1.  Excogitation;  the  act  or  power  of  pro- 
ducing something  now. 

O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  beaveo  of  invention  I 

Shahpeare,  Hen,  V.  Prol. 


U-^butjiidgnr.enli 


Inaensian  is  a  kind  of  muse,  which,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  other  advantage*  common  to  her 
sisters,  and  being  wanned  by  tbe  fire  of  Apollo,  is 
raised  higher  than  the  rest.  Dryten. 

Mine  l»  lY  lnr*»/l«»  of  the  charming  lyre; 

/)nc!rn. 

The  chief  excellence  of  Virgil  is  judgement,  of 
Homer  is  invention.  Ptfse. 

2.  Discovery. 

Nature  hath  provided  several  glandules  to  sepa- 
rate spilth)  from  the  blood,  and  no  less  then  four 
pair  of  channels  to  convey  it  into  tlie  mouth,  which 
arc  of  a  late  invention,  and  called  oVctur  salivates. 


.  Forgery;  fiction. 

We  bear  our  bloody 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their 
With 
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Dottwhh 


tfthoucan'st  accuse 
ut  wisrion  suddenly. 


SKoJtnxare,  Hen.  VI. 
4>  The  thing  invented. 

The  sprden,  a  place  not  fairer  in  natural  or* 
merits  then  artificial  tanrariuiM.  Suln/y. 

TV  invention  all  admir'd ;  and  each  how  be 
To  be  th'  inventor  mias'd.to  nt;  it  scem'd 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 
thought 

Impossible.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Is vb'xtivb.  adj.  [inventif,  Fr.  from  invent.'] 
1.  Quick  at  contrivance ;  ready  at  expe- 
dients. 

I  beads  for  ill  purposes 
I  in  til  matters. 

AteMm,  Schoolmaster. 
That  imenttM  head 
Her  fatal  image  from  the  lanple  drew, 


Dryden. 

The  vmenlwt  god,  who  never  tails  his  part. 
Inspire*  the  wit,  when  once  be  warm*  the  heart. 

Drydrn. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  excogitation  or 
fiction. 

A*  Ik  Karl  on  ini-mliw  brain,  so  there  never 
lived  any  roan  that  believed  better  thereof,  and  of 
himself.  Bakgn. 

Reason,  remembrance,  wit,  inmiwe  art, 
No  nature,  but  immortal,  can  impart.    Antum . 
Ihvf/sjtor.  r.  s.  [inventor,  Lat.] 
1.  A  finder  out  of  something  new.   It  is 
written  likewise  inventer. 

We  have  the  statue  of  jour  Columbus,  that  dis- 
covered the  West  Indies,  also  the  inamter  of  ships : 
your  Monk  that  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance,  and 
of  gunpowder.  Bacon. 

Studiosis  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life ;  invtmart  rare, 
Unmindful  of  their  maker.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Why  are  time  iwsitioiu  charged  upoojme^as 


taincd  by  any  person  of  virtue  ?  Attertmry. 
2.  A  contriver  ;  a  framer.    In  an  ill  sense. 
In  this  upshot,  purpose*  mistook, 
Fell'n  on  th'  uwmlors  beads.   Shaktpenre,  Hamlet. 

Invento'bially.  adv.  [from  inventory, 
whence  perhapa  inventorial.]  In  manner 
of  an  inventory. 

To  divide  inventoriolfy  would  ditty  the  arith- 
nictick  ut'  memory.  Shaktpeare,  jtiamltt. 

I  NVENTORY,  a.  «.  [inventaire,  Fr.;  in- 
ventarium,  Lat.]    An  account  or  cata- 
logue of  moveable*. 
I  found, 

Forsooth,  an  rneewinvy,  thus  importing, 
The  several  parrels  of  I  kit  plate. 

Saattpaare,  Hen.  fill. 
The  ieannru  that  afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  ie  as  an  inventory  to  particulariae  their 
abundance  s  our  sufferings  it  a  gain  to  them. 

Shalupeere,  CorioL 

Whoe'er  looks. 
For  themselves  dare  not  go,  o'er  Cheapside  books, 
Shall  find  iheir  wardrobe's  inventory.  Donne. 

It  were  of  much  consequence  to  have  such  an 
inventory  of  nature,  wherein,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
nothing  should  be  wanting,  so  nothing  repeated  on 
the  other.  One,  Mut. 

In  Persia  the  daughter*  of  Eve  are  reckoned  in 
the  inventory  of  their  goods  and  chattels;  and  it 
is  usual,  when  a  man  sell*  a  bale  of  silk,  to  Was 
half  a  do.cn  women  into  tl.e  bargain. 


To  I'WVMTORY.   v.  a. 


.•f/i.'ixjn,  Sjxvr. 

[inventorier,  Fr.] 


To  register ;  to  place  in  a  catalogue. 

I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty : 
it  shall  be  mecnteneif,  and  every  particle  and  uten- 
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A  nun  looks  on  the  love  of  his  friend  as  one  of 

the  richest  posscisioiis :  the  plnlovjplicr  thought 
friends  were  to  be  inventoried  ut  wtll  us  goodt. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

InVe'ktrkss.T  m.  i.  [inventrice,  from  in- 
ventor.']   A  female  that  invents. 

Poverty*  hath  been  the  isuvswrior  of  all  good 
crsfUa.        Remedy  for  SedUm,  (1 4S6.)  F  il.  b. 

The  arte,  with  all  their  retinue  of  lesser  trades, 
lustory  and  tradition  tell  us  when  they  had  their 
beginning ;  and  how  many  of  their  inventors  and 
mrmtrcswi  were  deified.  Burnet. 

Cecilia  came, 
Jrmnirt-M  of  tli*  vocal  frame  t 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  b 


Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds.  Dryden. 
I'm  verse,  adj.  [inverse,  Fr.;  inversus,  Lat.] 
Inverted ;  reciprocal ;  opposed  to  di- 
rect. It  is  so  called  in  proportion,  when 
the  fourth  term  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  third,  as  the  second  is  less  than  the 
first ;  or  so  much  less  than  the  third  as 
the  second  is  greater  than  the  first. 

Every  part  of  matter  tends  to  every  part  of 
matter  with  a  force,  which  is  always  in  a  direct 
proportion  of  the  quantity  of  mutter,  and  an  m- 
vene  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distance.  Garth. 

Ixve'rsiom.  it.  t.  [inversion,  Fr. ;  ii»oey«io, 
Lat,] 

1.  Change  of  order  or  time,  so  as  that  the 
last  is  first,  and  first  last. 

If  he  speak*  truth,  it  is  upon  a  subtle  nov-mi-fi 
of  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good  that  evil  may 
come  of  It,  Bnnm. 

'Tli  just  the  merrsam  of  an  act  of  parliament ; 
your  lord-ship  first  signed  it,  and  then  it  was  passed 

2.  Change  of  place,  so  as  that  each  takes 
the  room  of  the  other. 

To  INVE'RT.  v.  a.  [inverto,  Lat.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to  place  in  con- 
trary method  or  order  to  that  which  was 
before. 

With  fate  inverted,  shall  I  humbly  woo? 
And  some  proud  prince,  in  wild  NumMia  born, 
Pray  to  accept  me,  and  forget  my  scorn  !  H'rJter 

AsV  not  the  cause  why  sullen  spring, 
So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear, 
And  winter  storms  uswrt  the  year.  Dryden. 

Poesy  and  oratory  omit  things  essential,  and 
msrrt  time*  and  actions,  to  place  every  thing  in 
the  most  affecting  light. 

2.  To  place  the  last  first. 

Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool ; 
By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it : 
Happy,  could  Ned's  inverted  rale 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet.  Pri.>r. 

3.  To  divert ;  to  turn  into  another  chan- 
nel ;  to  embezzle.  Instead  of  this  cen- 
ter* or  interveri  is  now  commonly  used. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly  with  iitrerrmg  hie 
to  his  own  private  use,  snd  having  secret 
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I.  To  dress;  to  clothe;  to  array.  It  has 
in  or  with  before  the  thing  superinduced 
or  conferred. 

How  long  a  day  soever  Thou  make  that  day  in 
the  grave,  yet  there  is  no  day  between  that  and  the 
resurrection.  Then  we  shall  all  be  iateatod,  re- 
apparelled,  in  our  own  todies. 

Donne,  Dcvot.  (162J.)  p.  Sis. 
Thus  eriu  sackcloth  1  mteef  my  woe. 

Sandys,  Jut,  p.  26. 

Thou  usjtA  a  mantle  didst  i 


The  rising  world  of  waters.  Milton,  P.  1.. 

X^rC  ifav  c^rcs  ■wMipn0  fttfa^t  in  wlicir  sTuM  lurt**© « 


of  a  rank  or 


Thy  « 

2.  To  pla 
office. 

When  we  sanctify  or  hallow  churches,  that 
which  we  do  is  only  to  testify  that  we  make  places 
of  puulick  resort,  that  we  i  nor  It  God  himself  aniJs 
them,  and  that  we  sever  them  from  common  uses. 

Hoot.-. 

After  the  death  of  the  other  erdibishop  be  was 
invatrd  in  that  high  dignity,  and  Killed  in  hit  pa- 
lace at  Lambeth.  Clarendon. 

The  practice  of  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  hath 
been  to  do  honour  to  those  who  are  i 
publick  authority. 

.  To  adorn ;  to  grace ;  as  clothes  or  or- 
naments. 

Honour  must, 
Not  accompanied,  invett  him  only ; 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  sliall  shine 
On  all  deserves*.  M/ii>/ire*v,  Macbeth. 

Toe  foolish,  over-careful  fathers  for  this  en. 
gross'd 

The  canker 'd  heaps  of  strong  achieved  gold ; 
For  lids  they  have  been  thoughtful  t 
Their  sons  with  art*  and  marital  exa 


KaoHa,  Hist,  of  the  Tnrkt. 

I»VE/RTU>i.Y.t  adv.  [from  inverted.]  In 
contrary  or  reversed  order. 

Let  lb*  divine  part  be  upward,  and  the  region 
of  beast  below ;  otherwise,  'tis  but  to  live  invert- 
ed/y,  and  with  thy  head  unto  the  heels  of  tby  an- 
tipodes, irrvsrn,  Chr.  Mar.  is*.  M. 

Placing  the  forepart  of  the  eye  to  the  hole  of  the 
window  of  a  darkened  room,  we  have  a  pretty 
landslip  of  the  objects  abroad,  iiiisrrtruVv  painted 
on  the  paper,  on  tlxr  back  of  the  eye. 

Derham,  Ptiys.  ThxoL 

To  INVE'ST.f  v.  a.  [invettir,  Fr. ;  invetlio, 
Ut.] 


Some  great  potentate, 
Or  of  the  thrones  above ;  such  majesty 
Intent  him  coming.  Milton,  P.  I.. 

4.  To  confer ;  to  give. 

If  there  can  be  found  such  an  inequality  be- 
tween man  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and 
beast,  or  between  suul  and  body,  it  inveittth  a 
right  of  government.  Baevn. 

5.  To  enclose ;  to  surround  so  as  to  inter- 
cept succours  or  provisions:  as,  the 
enemy  invested  the  town. 

6.  To  put  on. 

Ala*  for  prttic,  that  so  falre  a  crew, 
As  like  cannot  be  seen  from  east  to  west. 
Cannot  find  one  litis  girdle  to  iatsrM. 

o>e»»rr,  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  lb. 

Ikve'siient.  adj.  [invest tent,  Lnt.]  Co- 
vering ;  clothing. 

The  shell*  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this 
■and,  which,  when  consolidated  and  freed  from  it* 
hell,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  tlx  cav.ty 


of  the  shell. 


Ihvb'stioablr.<m/;.  [from  investigate.]  To 
be  searched  out;  discoverable  by  ra- 


tional i 

Finally,  In  such  sort  they  an  tnteUifaUe,  that 
the  knowledge  of  ahem  is  general ;  the  world  hath 
always  been  acquainted  with  them.  Hooka. 

In  doing  evil,  we  prefer  a  less  good  before  a 
erealer,  the  greatness  whereof  is  by  reason  tniei- 
tifaUe,  and  may  be  known.  Hooter. 

To  INVESTIGATE,  v.  a.  [investigo, 
Lat.]  To  search  out ;  to  find  out  oy 
rational  disquisition. 

Inaetlignle  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures 
made  by  the  organs  for  articulation. 

Holder  on  Spefch. 
From  the  present  appearances  invettisaU  the 
powers  and  force*  of  nature,  and  from  these  ec- 
couot  for  future  observation*.  Cheyne,  PkU.Prou. 
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IsfVEsTiiiA'TioN.f  n.  s.  [investigation,  Fr. 
investigate,  Lat,  The  wortl  is  of  no 
great  age  cither  in  the  French  or  our 
own  language.  Rousseau  considers  him- 
self as  the  introducer  of  it  into  Frcncli 
use.  Tlie  original  meaning  of  investi- 
gatii  is  the  searching  out  by  the  tracks 
of  the  feet,  in  and  vestigia  ;  ' a  phrase  of 
hunting.] 

1.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which  unknown 
truths  are  discovered. 

Nut  only  the  innuigatim  of  truth,  hut  tlw  torn, 
inunicaiiun  of  it  also.  Is  often  practised  in  such  s 
metliud  04  neither  agree*  precisely  to  synthetic  or 
analvtick.  WaU$. 

Progressive  trutb,  the  |allcnt  force  of  thought 
InrtMigatvyn  culm,  whose  silent  powers 
Commajft  the  wor la.  Thoauon,  Sumnrr. 

2.  Examination. 

Your  travels  I  hear  much  of :  my  own  shall 
more  bo  in  s  uraiip'  land,  but  a  diligent 
"  my  own  territories.   /»*;«  to  Swift. 

Inve'stioative.*  adj.  [from  investigate.'] 
Curious  and  deliberate  in  making  in- 
quiry. 

When  nwncy  wa>  in  hii  pocltot,  be  was  more 
deliberate  and  uimn>utinr. 

l''W<  Anecl.  if  lie  Eng.  Land- 

Ixve'stigatoh."  n.s.  [investigator,  Lat.] 
One  who  diligently  searches  out. 

This  occult  piece  of  histnry  —  I  leave  to  the 
curiosity  and  conjectures  of  some  more  laborious 
ini*  titular.  tFarU>n,  HiU.  E.  1'.  UL  47. 

Inve'stiturr.+  b.  <>  [French.] 

1.  The  right  of  giving  possession  of  any 
manor,  oiRce,  or  benefice. 

He  had  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the 
iniejrsrurr  of  hislsn*)*,  oort  collation  of  ceclcsi^tical 
dignities  witliin  his  dominions.      Ralegh,  Euayu 

2.  The  act  of  giving  possession. 

Thy  redemption  t<  scaled  in  heaven,  and  slial  I 
in  due  time  he  manifested  to  thine  itwatiturc  with 
the  eternal  glory  aud  happing  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  all  his.         Bp.  /full.  Rem.  p.  130. 

Inve'stive.*  adj.  [from  invest.']  Encir- 
cling ;  enclosing. 

The  horrid  fire,  all  merriloue,  did  choke 
The  acorciied  wretcbes  with  iiattsrinr  smoke. 

Mir. for  Mag.  n.  829. 

Investment,  n.  i.    [in  and  vestment.] 
Dress  ;  clothe*  ;  garment ;  habit. 
Ophelia,  du  n.i<  believe  hii  vows ;  for  they  m 
brokers. 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  rnr 


You  my  lord  arrhheshnp, 
Wboac  sec  is  hy  n  civil  pence  nuunlfUn'd, 
Whose  beard  the  silver  band  of  peace  hath  touch'd. 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd, 
Whose  white  imeafmu'Afi  figure  innocence, 
Tlie  dove,  and  every  blessed  spirit  of  peace  ; 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  sucb  grate, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war  ? 

Sknkqxarf. 

Imve'teracy.  ».  s.  [in\>eierctio,  Lat.] 

1.  Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad; 
obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

The  mrefcrrfry  of  tlie  people's  prejudices  com- 
pelled tbeir  ruler*  to  make  use  of  all  means  for 
reducing  them.  <tddin<H. 

2.  [In  physick.]    Long  continuance  of  a 
disease. 

INVE  TERATE,  adj.  [inveteraius,  Lat.] 
1.  Old  ;  long  established. 

The  custom  of  Christians  was  0*11,  and  had 
been  a  long  time,  not  to  wear  garlands,  and  there- 
fore that  undoubtedly  they  did  offend  who  prey 


lu toed  to  violate  such  a  custom  by  not  observing 

was  a  law,  sufficient  to  bind  all  men  to  observe  it, 
unless  they  could  shew  smite  higher  law,  some  law 
of  Scripture,  to  the  contrary.  //»osrr. 

It  is  an  interv-nue  and  received  opinion,  that 
canhVndi->,  applied  to  any  pan  of  the  body,  touch 
the  bladder  and  ciu 'cerate  U-    Baeon,  .Vol.  Hit. 

2.  Obstinate  by  long  continuance. 

It  is  not  every  sinful  violation  of  conscience 
that  can  cjuench  the  spirit ;  but  it  must  be  a  long 
mivxerefr  course  and  custom  of  sinning,  that  at 
length  produces  and  ends  in  such  a  cursed  crfect. 

£*tA. 

lie  who  writes  satire  honestly  is  no  more  an 
enemy  to  the  offender,  than  the  physician  to  tlie 
isstient  when  be  prescribes  harsh  remedies  to  an 
iaiefrroie  disease.  l>r<r!.-n. 

In  a  wcll-in*tituCL-v!  state  the  executive  power 
will  never  let  abuses  grow  carrfrntte,  or  multiply 
so  far  that  it  will  be  bard  to  find  remedies.  Svtft. 

To  Inve'tekatb,  v.  a.  [inveterer,  Fr.  tn- 
vetero,  Lat.]  To  fix  and  settle  by  long 
continuance. 

Tlie  vulgar  conceived,  that  now  there  was  an 
end  given,  aud  a  consummation  lo  superstitious 
prupbecies,  and  to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation, 
which  had  by  tradition  been  Infused  and  incc- 
UraUti  into  men's  minds.  Jiacnn. 

Let  nut  atheists  lay  the  fault  of  tbeir  sins  upon 
human  nature,  wbich  have  tbeir  prevalence  from 
long  custom  and  iarclertuW  habit.  Ilentlry. 

Invk'teratenehs.  n.  s.  [from  inveterate.] 
Long  continuance  of  any  thing  bad ; 
obstinacy  confirmed  by  time. 

As  time  hath  rendered  him  more  perfect  in  the 
art,  so  hath  the  imetYrulnsrri  of  his  malice  made 
him  more  ready  in  the  Mention. 

ttmcn,  Fult.  Err. 
Neither  the  uueteraleneM  of  the  mischief,  nor 
the  prevaleticy  of  tlie  fashion,  shall  he  any  excuse 
for  those  who  will  not  take  car*  about  the  mean- 
in;;  of  tbeir  word*.  Ladnt. 

Inve'teration.  n.  t.  [hveteralio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  hardening  or  confirming  by 
long  continuance. 

INVIDIOUS,  adj.  [invidiosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Envious:  malignant. 

I  shall  open  to  them  the  interior  secrets  of  this 
mysterious  art,  without  imposture  or  inrittinu  re- 
serve. Etit"^ 

2.  Likely  to  incur  or  to  bring  hatred.  This 
is  the  more  usual  sense. 

Agamemnon  found  it  an  tisriuVosst  aJIsir  to  give 
the  preference  lo  any  one  of  the  Grecian  Itrroe* 


^csplecnjs  introducctl  to  maturate  the  sinistrr 


bilit 

Gentle  warmth 
Discloses  well  the  earth's  all-lecsniog  womb, 
Int*3*ratmti  lender  seeds.  PkiU;u. 

I  have  lived  when  the  prince, 
gera/nie  the  law*,  assumed  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  them.  Addison. 

No  one  can  enjoy  health,  without  he  feel  a 
lightsome  and  iMvgseariiir  principle,  wbich  spun 
him  lo  action.  SjKCtator. 

Christian  graces  and  virtues  tliey  cannot  be, 
unless  red,  iisetf  >iro*ed,  and  arumsted  by  universal 
charily.  AUfrbmy. 

iNvtooitA'Tios.  n.  s.  [from  invigorate.] 

1.  The  act  of  invigorating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  invigorated. 

I  find  in  myself  an  appetitive  faculty,  which  is 
always  in  lb»  very  height  of  activity  and  mivgora. 

•■Wis  ,\  c-rrtj- 

To  Invi'gour.*  v.  a.  [in  and  T%our.]  To 
invigorate ;  to  animate  ;  to  encourage. 

Those  favours  which  uimgusirisi  learning,  sod 
nourished  men  of  desert  and  worth. 

Wnlcrhmtt,  AiiU.f-r  I. tarn.  (1653.)  P-  3. 
Is  v'illaoeu."  part.  adj.  [from  in  and  vil- 
lage.]  Turned  into  a  village.    Not  in 
use. 

There  on  a  goodly  piaiae  (by  time  thrown* 


Not  to  1st  further 
tliese  are  a  few  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  our  murals.  Sinft. 
Invi'diously.  adv.  [from  invidious.] 

1.  Malignantly;  enviously. 

2.  In  a  manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. 

The  clergy  murmur  against  the  privileges  of 
the  laity ;  the  laity  inrsoWmijf  aggravate  tbc  im- 
munities of  the  clergy.  S/>mt. 
Ikvi'diousxbss.T      *•  [from  invidious.] 
Quality  of  provoking  envy  or  hatred. 

Pythagoras  was  tlie  Ant,  wbo  abated  of  the  m- 
iwiiusunrsf  of  the  name,  and  from  ffofAi  brought 
it  down  to  aVA&refof,  from  a  master  to  a  lorcr  of 
wisdom.  JmsiM,  firrm.  ii.  !tt3. 

The  ofience  lass  not  the  inenfiiisuiirn  of  singu. 
Larily.  Jis^itMn,  Joum.  Western  IttamU. 

Invi'oilascy.*  n.s.  [invigilance,  old  Fr.; 

in  and  vigilancy.]  Sleepiness ;  laziness  ; 

want  of  vigilance.  Cotgrave. 
To  INVI'GOIt  ATE.  v.  a.  [»*«  and  W£onr.] 

To  endue  with  vigour;  to  strengthen; 

to  animate ;  to,  enforce. 
13 


lies  buried  in  his  dust  some  anncienl  town*  5 

Who  now  inrilbiged,  there's  only  seene 

In  his  vastc  ruines  wUt  his  state  lias  beene. 

Brxnme,  3rU.  Past.  i.  S. 

Inviscidi'lity.*  n.  t.  [from  invincible.] 
The  quality  of  being  invincible. 

Thus  a  happy  victory  may  be  gained  over  f»> 
rincibitiiy  itself. 

Harrme,  Serm.  art  Pray  sWlAout  ctxtting. 

iNVI'NCIDLE.  ttrtV.  [invincible,  French; 
invincibilis,  Lat. j  Insuperoltlc ;  uncon- 
querable ;  not  to  be  subducsl. 

I  should  have  Usought  her  spirits  bad  been  in- 
vinriblr  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 


Should  he  invarlc  their  country,  be  would  soon 
see  that  inrinctMr  nation  with  their  united  forces 
up  in  arms.  KnUlet. 
The  spirit  remains  uwotcuWr.  Mihm. 
That  Uilatake,  whicti  is  Uk  consequence  of  in- 
vinritiU  errour,  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong 
judgement.  Xoofar. 

If  an  atheist  lusd  had  the  making  of  himself, 
he  would  have  framed  a  const  it  11  turn  thnt  could 
have  kept  pace  with  his  insatiable  Just,  been  rn- 
nnciblr.  by  intemperance,  and  have  held  out  • 
thousand  years  in  a  perpetual  debauch.  Renlley. 

I.nvi'ncibl&ness.t  n.  ».  [from  invincible.] 
Unconquerableness;  insuperablcncss. 

The  isttvNctfvVsicsi  of  their  ignorance. 

HoMtmmil,  M'uriVr,  i.  303. 

Isjvi'scibly.  «rfr.  [from  invincible.]  In- 
superably ;  unconquerably. 

S'e  have  been  fcarles*  in  bis  righteous  cause  ; 
And  as  ye  have  recciv'd,  so  have  ye  dooe 
InvmdUf.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Neither  invitations  nor  threats  avail  with  those 
who  are  htiindUg  impeded,  to  apply  them  to  their 
bene6t.  Decay  of*  Jpirty. 

Inviolabi'lity.*  is.  *.  [inviidabitiii,  Fr. 
from  invitJable.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  inviolable. 

Having  excluded  all  probability  of  the  evmt  of 
a  systematic  abuse  of  royal  power,  or  a  dan- 
gerotis  exortiitance  of  prerogative,  our  comticntion 
exempt*  her  king*  from  tlie  degrsding  necosaily  of 
being  accountable  to  the  subject :  She  invests  tuem 
with  the  high  attribute  of  political  impeccability  ; 
she  declares,  that  wrong,  in  hit  public  capacity, 
a  king  of  Great  Britain  cannot  do ;  and  thus 
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movi  pvriecx  security  01  trie  Kiiryect  s 
liberty  with  the  most  absolute  inniahtr^iiy  of  tlx. 
sacred  person  of  the  Mm  reign. 

Bo.  Hartley,  Srrm.  90  Jon.  179C. 

INVIOLABLE.  «<<).  [i'i»M«*aMe,  Fr.  «». 
violabilis,  Lai.] 

1.  Not  to  be  profaned;  not  to  be  injured 

Thou,  Im  tun,  thai*  give  account 
To  him  who  KM  ui,  whose  chug*  it  to  ko>p 
This  pW  merohiAfe,  and  tbeac  from  ham. 

MUm,  P.  L, 

In  vain  diil  Nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  Trom  tile  land, 
If  daring  ship.,  ind  men  profane, 
Invade  the  irt^.We  mam; 
'Die  eternal  fauces  overleap. 
And  p*u  at  will  the  boundless  rlcep.  Dryden. 

Ye  lamps  of  he* ten,  be  said,  and  lifted  high 
Hi*  hands,  now  free  |  thou  venerable  sky  ! 
ImicUbU  power, !  adorM  win  dread, 
lie  nil  of  you  adjur'd. 

This  birthright,  when  our 
•ad  mow  not  be  Mcred  and  uttvlalle. 

2.  Not  to  be  broken. 

The  prophet  David  think*,  that  the  eery  meet- 
ing of  men  together,  ami  their  accompanying  one 
»ni*ber  to  the  home  of  God,  thou  Id  make  the  bond 
of  their  love  insoluble,  and  tic  them  in  a  league  of 
ixruJnbte  amity.  llvAn. 

See,  we,  they  join,  embrace,  and  event  to  kiss, 
A«  if  they  vow  a  tome  league  imioMlt.  Slialcsp. 

3.  Insusceptible  of  hurt  or  wound. 

The  tntsofo&V  saints 


rtry,L-n,  JEn. 
,  mutt 

Lxke. 


MUm,  P.  L. 

iMVi'oLABLESBas.*  ».  t.  [from  inviolable.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  inviolable. 

Sberwnnil. 

Ixvi'oLABLY.t  <irft).[frora  inviolable.]  Wilh- 
out  breach  ;  without  failure. 

Sunt  Austen  aaitb,  mat  the  apostles  irmolnNy 
kept  the  laid  tow. 

Mirtin,  Mart,  of  Pritttt,  (1554.)  Cc.  it.  b. 
Mere  acquaintance  you  hare  none;  you  bare 
drawn  them  all  into  a  nearer  line ;  and  they  who 
have  convened  with  you,  are  for  rear  after  t'rtmo. 
laily  your*.  rtfyden. 
The  true  profession  of  Chrittianity  imiJiMy 
engages  all  its  followers  to  do  good  to  all  men. 

Sprat. 

iKVi'otATK.  adj.  [inviolate,  Fr.  inviolalus, 
Lat.]  Unhurt;  uninjured;  unprofaned; 
unpolluted ;  unbroken. 
His  fortune  of  arms  was  Mill  innate/*. 

.Bacon,  Hen.  F1I. 
But  let  innalau  truth  be  always  dear 
To  thee ;  even  before  friendship,  truth  prefer. 

Denham. 

If  the  past 

Can  hope  a  pardon,  by  those  mutual  bonds 
Nature  ha*  scol'd  between  us,  which,  though  I 
Have  cancel  I' J,  thou  hast  still  preserr'd  imintatt  .- 
I  beg  thy  pardon.  tftnluun,  Sapliy. 

My  lure  your  chum  fneMofe  eecurss  ; 
"TU  writ  in  fate,  J  ran  be  only  yours.  Drylrii. 

In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state, 
His  truth,  like  IleavVs  was  kept  inviolate. 

Hryden. 

I»vi'olated.»  adj.  [ttmolatut,  Let.]  Un- 
profaned; unpolluted. 

A  most  mtielatrt  shrine. 

Draytm,  Harem1  Hart,  It.  6S. 
Tlie  safe  pnociples  we  have  hitherto  endes- 
eoured  to  prescree  ineiolntei. 

Sr  It.  Slum,  in  hi  Halifax  t  Mitcell.  p.  41. 

I'NVIOUS.  adj.  [tniu,  Lat.] 
sable;  untrodden. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  lore, 
And  virtue  bt  stirrer  ways  can  prove, 
Whs  l  may  not  lie  confide  to  do, 
That  brings  both  love  and  rirtoe  loo? 
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I'nviodsness.*  «,  /.[from  inn'ota.]  State 
of  being;  invioug ;  impassahlencss. 

Which  ts  called  —  tmwntmtn  and  rnoptiire-., 
where  all  is  dark  and  unpasaable,  as  perriousncs* 
r*  the  cuntrary. 

Or.  VmM,  IV.      Urn-,  Pre/,  to  hi,  PMUu 
rTw*j,  (1710.) 

Inviri'mty.*  ii.  x.  [tsj  and  virility.] 
Absence  of  manhood;  departure  from 
manly  character. 

It  tavours  of  tllVnjinucy  and  womanish  iniinl- 

Prynnt'i  Vidov.  of  I.ove-IocH,  (I6SS.)  p.  48. 
To  Ihvi'scatr.  v.  a.  [in  and  viscus,  Lat.] 
To  lime ;  to  entangle  in  glutinous 
matter. 

The  rametcon'a  food  being  ales,  it  bath  in  the 
tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy  extremity,  whereby, 
upon  a  sudden  emission,  it  imitate*  and  intau- 
gtcth  those  I  meets.  Hrovn. 

To  Invi'scbratb.*  v.  a.  [ittviscero,  Lat] 
To  breed  ;  to  nourish. 

JturUcerating  this  disposition  In  our  hearts  — 
to  lore  one  another. 

It'.  Maunugut,  Dev.  Btt.  P.  I.  (I6«,)  p.  S67. 

Isyisini'UTT.  «.  s.  [invisibiliti,  Fr.  from 
invisible.]  The  state  of  being  invisible ; 
imperceptibleneH  to  sight. 

Tbey  may  be  denwrattatcd  to  be  innumerable, 
SUbctituUng  their  aukallru-*.  for  lilt  reajou  of  their 
imvuMity.  /<ny. 

INVI'SIBLE.  adj.[invitible,  Vt.  invuibUu, 
Lat.]  Not  perceptible  by  the  sight; 
not  to  be  seen. 

He  was  imuNe  that  hurt  me  so ; 
And  none  iarutWc,  but  sidrita,  can  go,  Stdwy. 

The  Uireaden  sails, 
Dome  with  the  intitiblc  and  creeptng  wind, 
Drew  the  huge  bottoms  to  the  furrow'd  sea. 

S^akrjKyjrf. 

"Tie  wonderful 
Tlat  an  itvinlj.:  in«inct  hImhiUI  framr-  them 
To  loyalty  unleam'd,  honoor  untaught.  ShrJts;,. 

To  us  miitHJr,  or  dimly  seen, 
In  these  thy  lowest  works.  HBlon,  P.  I.. 

He  that  believes  a  Goal,  believes  such  a  being  as 
hath  all  perfections ;  arming  wbicb  this  it  one,  that 
be  is  a  spirit,  and  comcrjnently  that  be  is  incisAU,  I 
and  cannot  be  seen.  Worsen.  I 

It  seems  easier  to  make  one's  self  inrirWr  to  I 

roeTwhich  are  not  riaibte  to  btnMelf.Bht>  ""ud^. 
Invi'sibly.  adv.  [from  Invisible.]  Imper- 
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Reiponds,  invOalaria,  and  such  like  things  a* 
did  break  the  continual  course  of  the  reading  cf 

the  Scripture.  8 
CiwaTTuitertr  Sm.  afiht  ChureA,  Com.  Prayer. 

To  INVITE,  v.  n.  invito,  Lat.  inviier,  Fr.] 
1.  To  bid;  to  a«k  to  any  place,  particularly 
to  one*  own  house,  with  intreaty  and 
complaisance. 
If  thou  be  intataf  of  a  mighty  man,  t 


cepiibly  to  the  sight. 

ruWy 


lor  do' 


hydc, 


Uor  do  we  seem  to  die,  but  fall  asleep^ 

InviTA'TioN.t  it.  t.  [invitation,  Fr.  invi- 
tatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  inviting,  bidding,  or  calling 
to  any  thing  with  ceremony  and  civility. 

Tl»t  other  answer'd  with  a  low  ly  look. 
And  toon  the  gracious  mntouen  took.  Dryden. 

2.  Allurement. 

She  gives  the  leer  of  mnuroen. 

Skttttpearx,  iter.  ITisn  tf  H'maUor. 

Invi'TATOHY.f  adj.  [from  invito,  Lat.] 
Using  invitation  ;  containing  invitation. 

In  the  Latin  eervice*  it  (the  95th]  is  called  tlx 
tntvta/ory  psalm  ;  it  being  always  sung  with  a 
strong  and  loud  voice,  to  hasten  those  people  into 
the  church,  who  were  in  the  cemetery,  or  church- 
yard, or  any  other  adjacent  parts,  waiting  for  tbe 
beginning  of  prayer*. 

Ifkeallty  on  the  Com.  Prayer,  Hi.  $  8. 


He  comes  inriteJ  by  a  younger  son.  JMi.  p.  Z- 
When  much  company  is  invited,  then  be  as 
sparing  as  possible  of  your  nstls.  S\cM. 
To  allure  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  induce  by 
hope  or  pleasure. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than 
upon  any  other  Gentiles,  though  facility  and  hope 
of  success  might  twite  some  other  choice.  Hactm. 

Nor  art  tliou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell, 
As  may  not  oft  imile,  though  spirits  of  brav'n, 

^Tb^'uhcral  P.  L. 

with,  served  still  to  mnue  more  labourLn  into  dial 
*">rk.  Demy  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  alwep  ritpcic, 
And  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night. 

Ifryden,  I'ire. 

To  Invi'te.  v.  n.  [invito,  Lat-]    To  ask 
or  call  to  any  thing  pleasing. 

All  diiogs  MtrrVe 
To  peaceful  counsels.  i/Ston,  P.  L. 

Invi'tkment.*  n.  t.  [from  invite.]  Act 
of  inviting;  invitation. 

lie  never  makes  a  gcnercl  ijuibfesseni,  but 
against  the  publishing  of  a  new  suit  •  many  then 
you  shall  have  rooee  drawn  to  his  lodging  than 
come  to  Ibe  launching  of  some  three  ships. 

B.  Jimtan,  Cmlkia't  RrrrO. 

Invi'tkr.  n.  i.  [from  inrife.j   One  who 
invites. 

They  forcibly  cut  out  abortive  votes,  such  a* 
their  inaitert  and  cncotiragcrt  most  fancied. 

King  Ckarin. 

Honour  was  the  aim  of  the  guests,  and  interest 
wis  the  scope  of  the  irrnifr.       Smaltridge,  Serm. 

Wines  and  cam  the  tables  grace, 
But  most  tlie  kind  mailer'*  cheerful  face. 

P*)te,  Odyu. 

Ixvi'tixo.*  n.  s.  [from  invite.]  Invit- 
ation. 

He  hath  sent  me  an  earnest  lauving. 

Siakrpeare,  Tim.  tf  Atkent. 

Invi'tinoly.  adv.  [from  tnviftri^.]  In 
such  a  manner  as  invites  or  allures. 

If  he  ran  but  dress  up  a  temptation  to  look 
inatinitly,  the  business  is  done. 

Decay  of  Chr.  Piety,  p.  165. 

Isvi'tinokess.*  n.  *.  [from  inviting.] 
Power  or  quality  of  inviting. 

Elegant  flowers  uf  speech,  to  which  the  nature 
and  resemblances  of  things,  as  well  as  human 
fancies,  have  an  aptitude  aod  inrtfin'rirj*. 

tip.  Tnyior,  Anif.  HanJtom.  p.  165. 

To  Inu'mdhatk.  v.  a.  [imimbro,  Lat] 
To  shade  ;  to  cover  with  shades.  Diet. 
INU'NCTED.*    adj.    [inuncius,  Lat.] 
Anointed.  Codtfram. 
IsJU'scTioN.f  n.  s.  [inungn,  inunctns,  Lat.] 
The  acl  ofsmeanng  or  anointing. 

Irrigations,  tnuncttms,  odoraments  prescribed 
for  Ihe  head.  Ilurt.m,  Anal  of  Mti.  p.  *0<5. 

The  wise  Author  of  Nature  hath  placed  on  the 
rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily  lini- 
ment, fit  for  die  utawtton  of  the  feathers,  and 
causing  their  aliments  to  cohere.  Ray. 


Isvi'tatory.*  n.  t.    Formerly  an  hymn  iIhu'nd ant.*  adj.  [inundans,  Lat,]  Over 
to  prayer.  I 
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low,  but  in  the  spring  and  winter  inundant  i 


"Hey  wood's  Hier.  of  Angels,  HuSS.)  p.  591. 
Days,  and  wights,  and  hours, 
Toy  voice,  hydropick  Fancy,  calls  aloud 
>-ornntlydrsuKhMH»M>ufanll>o»>Uofjoy. 

J*ri«<<u«if.  P-  •■ 

To  INUNDATE.*  v.  a.  [inundo,  Lat. 
Thi*  word  has  been  reprobated  as  one 
of  the  affected  introduction*  of  modern 
writer,  into  our  language.  This  is  not 
the  case  ;  for  we  find  inundated  used  in 
the  sense  of  overwhelmed,  nearly  two 
centuries  since,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Cockeram.]  To  overflow  a  place  with 
water ;  to  overwhelm. 
Ivuhda'tion.  n.  i.  [inondatton,  Fr.  irntn- 

dalio,  Lat.]  _    .  * 

1.  The  overflow  of  waters;  flood;  deluge. 
Inundation,  says  Cowley,  implies  less 


than  deluge. 

Her  lather  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  should  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sw»y  i 
And  in  his  wisdom  hates  our  marriage, 
To  imp  lti«  inundation  lit  her  tears.  ShaUpHm. 

The  same  inundation  was  not  1»*  <*<"'}  \Ml  '" 
most  places;  so  that  some  few  wild  mbabuant* 
of  the  woods  escaped.  Bactn. 

All  fountains  of  the  deep. 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  till  Mtitdiitim  rise 
Above  tlie  highest  hills.  Milton,  P. 

This  inundation  unto  the  Egyptians  happcocth 
when  it  Is  winter  unto  the  Etblopisns. 

Brown,  Fufe.  Err. 
Your  csre  shout  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threatening  floods,  and  inundations  near. 

Drydcu. 

No  swelling  inundation  hides  tho  grounds, 
But  crystal  current*  glide  within  tlieir  bounds^ 

2.  A  confluence  of  any  kind. 

Many  good  town*,  through  that  inundation  Of 
the  Irbil,  were  utterly  wasted. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Isundeiista'jjdinc.*  adj.  [in  and  u"der' 
Handing.]  Wanting  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  void  of  understanding. 

Many  of  the  hearts  of  the  field,  divers  of  the 
plants  of  the  earth,  are  of  a  more  durable  consti- 
tution, and  outlive  the  sons  of  men.  Aud  csn 
we  think  that  such  material  and  mortal,  that  such 
inundnmntting  souls  should  by  God  and  Nature 
be  furnished  with  bodies  of  so  long  pcrmansioo, 
and  that  our  spirit*  should  be  joined  unto  flesh  so 
subject  to  corruption,  so  suddenly  dissolvable, 
were  it  not  thai  they  lived  but  once,  and  so  enjoyod 
that  life  for  a  longer  aesson,  and  then  went  soul 
and  body  to  the  same  destruction,  never  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  same  subsistence  ? 

Pearson,  on  the  Creed,  Art.  1 1 

To  I'NVOCATE.f  t>.  a.  [fovoco,  Lat.] 
To  invoke  ;  to  implore  j  to  call  upon ; 

to  pray  to. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Be't  lawful,  that  I  imvente  thy  glwwt, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  pour  Anne  ?  5»arrj 

The  church  of  Home,  in  her  publick  and 
allowed  offices,  prays  to  dead  men  and  women 
who  are,  or  whom  they  suppose  to  be,  beatibed 
and  these  tla-y  intveote  as  preservers.  _ 

Bp.  Taylor,  Din.  from.  Po]>ery,  cb.  u.  f  9. 
If  Dagun  be  thy  god, 
Co  U>  his  temple,  iNtncaie  his  aid 
With  solcmnest  devotion.  Milton,  S.  A. 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread. 
Till  vermin  or  Ihc  drafl"  of  servile  food 

"  h,  ,ne,  and  oft  intveated  death 

Ihc  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains. 

—  S.  A. 
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Ikvoca'tiok.  n.  *.  [invocation,  Fr.  invo- 
catio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  upon  in  prayer. 

Is  not  the  name  of  prayer  usual  to  signify  even 
all  tho  service  that  ever  we  do  unto  Cod?  And 
that  for  no  other  cause,  as  I  suppose,  but  to  shew 
that  there  is  in  religion  no  acceptable  duly,  which 
devout  invocation  of  the  name  of  Cod  doth  not 
either  presuppose  or  infer.  Hooker. 

2.  The  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance 
or  presence  of  any  being. 

My  mncntion  is 
Honest  snd  fsir,  and  in  bis  mistress'  name. 

Statspeare. 

Tlie  proposition  of  Cratius  is  contained  in  a 
line,  aod  that  of  invocation  in  half  a  line.  Walt. 

I  will  strain  myself  to  breathe  out  this  one  ineo- 
rocation.  ,  HoneU. 

The  whole  poem  Is  a  prayer  to  fortune,  aod  the 
mracaiaim  is  divided  between  lb*  two  deities. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

I'svoice.  n.t.  [This  word  i»  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  the  French  word  envoyes, 
send.]  A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of  a 
ship,  or  of  the  articles  and  price  of 
goods  sent  by  a  factor. 
ToInvo'kk.  v.  a.  [invoco,  Latin ;  invoquer, 
French.)   To  call  upon  ;  to  implore  ; 


p.  13. 


to  pray  to ;  to  invocate. 

Tlie  power  I  will  inn**  dwells  in  her  eyes. 


From  oil  thereat, 


The  skilful  bard, 


to  be  invai'd. 

MUun,  P.  L. 


Striking  the  Thracian  harp,  inroln  Apollo, 
To  make  bis  hero  and  himself  immortal.  Prior. 
To  INVOLVE^  v.  a.  [involve,  Latin.] 

1.  To  in  wrap ;  to  cover  with  any  thing  cir- 
cumfluent. 

The  floods  my  soul  inrolv'd  below, 
Toe  swallowing  deeps  besieg'd  me  round. 

Sandys,  Sacred  Sengs,  p.  SO. 
Leave  a  singed  bottom  all  ineotv'd 
With  stench  and  smoke.  MUlon,  P.  L. 

No  man  could  miss  his  way  to  heaven  for  want 
of  light ;  aod  yet  so  vain  are  they  as  to  think  they 
oblige  the  world  by  mru/nag  it  in  darkness. 

Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety 
In  a  cloud  iiwoie'd,  be  takes  his  flight, 
Wlterc  Greeks  and  Trojans  uuVd  in  mortal 
fight.  Drydcn, 

2.  To  imply;  to  comprise. 

We  cannot  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to 
shew  that  the  contrary  necessarily  con- 
tradiction. 7  utotton. 

3.  To  cntwist;  to  loin. 
He  knows  his  end  with  mine  meoft.  rf. 

JfuVun,  P.  L. 

4.  To  take  in  ;  to  catch  ;  to  conjoin. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along 
Involctt  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

Sin  we  should  hate  altogether ;  but  our  hatred 
of  it  rosy  involve  the  person  which  we  should  not 
Itate  at  all.  sPmt- 

Ouo  death  import 
Tyrants  aod  slaves.  Thomun,  Summer. 

5.  To  entangle.  .  

This  reference  of  the  name  to  a  thing  whereof 
we  have  no  idea,  is  so  far  from  helping  ••  all,  that 
it  only  serves  the  more  to  invoice  us  in  uiiheulUct. 


As  obscure  and  imperfect  ideas 
our  reason,  so  do  dubious  words  puztle  men  • 
reason  '•«**'• 

6.  To  complicate  ;  to  make  intricate. 

Some  .Wf'rf  their  snaly  tolds.    Milton,  P.  L. 

Syllogism  is  of  necessary  use,  oven  to  tlie  lovers 
of  truth,  to  shew  them  the  fallacies  that  ~ 
concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or 
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7.  To  blend;  to  mingle  together 
fusedly. 

Earth  with  hell  mingle  and  involve. 

jWifttia,  P.  L. 

8.  In  matliematicks,  to  multiply  any  quan- 
tity by  itself  any  given  number  of  time*. 

Invo'luxt  A  BlLY.y  adv.  [from  involuntary.'] 
Not  by  choice  ;  not  spontaneously. 

They  are  not  the  work  of  the  soul  itself,  hot 
iWiatwrvV  obtruded  upon  h. 

A.  Baxter  on  the  Saul,  U.  183. 

Ixvo'tVEDKESS.*  n.  t.  [from  involved.] 
State  of  being  involved. 

The  tiMortvdnm  of  all  men  in  the  f  "• 
swearing.      Boyle,  artumt  CuMom.  Swear 

Invo'luntarikess.*   «.  s.  [from 
luntary.]    Want  of  choice  or  will. 

There  is  not  an  absolute  iitiMvunianncn  in  this 
cntfSLjv-Diciit,  but  »  mixoil  one. 

Bp.  Hall,  Coif  I  of  Cotuc.  D.  1.  C.  8. 

INVOLUNTARY,  adj.  [in  and  iW«t»i- 
tarius,  I^atin.  involontaire,  French.] 

1.  Not  having  the  power  of  choice. 

The  gath'ring  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng, 
Wbo  gently  drawn,  aod  struggling  less  and  leas, 
Itoll  in  Iter  vortex,  and  her  pow'r  confess.  Pope. 

2.  Not  chosen ;  not  done  willingly. 

Hon  is'  performed  without  inch 
of  the  mind,  is  called  ii.rWim(«try. 

I-car. 

But  why,  ah  trll  me;  ah  too  dear ! 
Steels  down  ray  cheek  th'  intxhtnlary  tear?  Pope. 

IsvoLir'Tios.t  ».  *•  [involution,  old  Fr.; 
involutio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  involving  or  Enwrapping. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled;  com- 
plication. 

Leave  never  an  angle  or  mtnrWun  in  lu 

Hammond,  (rerti,  iv.  SOS. 
All  things  are  rnised,  and  causes  blended  by 
mutual  involutions.  OlanrUte,  Scepots. 

3.  That  which  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 
Oreat  conceits  are  raised  of  the  inwestJion  or 

membranous  cover!  ug  called  tlss  silly-how,  some- 
times found  about  the  beads  of  children  upon 
their  birth ;  and  is  therefore  preserved  with  great 
care,  not  only  as  medical  in  diseases,  but  effectual 
in  success,  concerning  the  infant  and  others ;  which 
is  surely  no  more  than  continued  superstition, 

Broun,  Vulg.  Err. 

Inurba'mtty.*  n.t.  [in  and  urbanity.] 
Want  of  courtcousness  ;  rudeness ;  un- 

kindness. 
An  answer  to  pope  Urban  his  titHriani/y. 

Bp.  Hall,  Warit,  il.  SOS. 
Discoursing  such  idle  stuff  to  tho  maids  and 
widows,  as  his  own  servile  taarsVriu/y  forbears  not 
to  put  into  the  Apostle's  mouth. 

mion,  ColasteriM. 

To  lNUHE-f  v.  a.  [in  and  ure.] 
1.  To  habituate ;  to  make  ready  or  wil- 
ling by  practice  and  custom  ;  to  ac- 
custom.   It  had  anciently  with  before 
the  thing  practised,  now  to. 

That  it  may  no  painful  work  endurr, 
It  to  strong  labour  can  itself  enure. 

tynuer,  HuU.  TaU. 
England  was  a  peaceable  kingdom,  and  but 
lately  enured  to  the  mild  and  goodly  government 
of  tlie  Confessor.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

Because  they  SO  proudly  insult,  we  must  a 
little  msjir  their  ears  usts  bearing,  how  others, 
whom  they  more  regard,  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  self-same  language  with  us.  Hooker- 
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If  there  might  be  added  true  Vt  and  tarning, 
there  would  be  as  much  difference,  in  maturity  of 
judgement,  between  men  lAmnrtVA  tissu-erf,  tod 
tliat  which  now  men  axe,  as  between  men  that  ut 
now,  uut  innocents.  Hoaktr. 

The  forward  hand,  ismr'd  ft>  wound  t,  make* 
way 

Upon  tin.1  sharpest  fronts  of  the  rami  Here*. 

Hanoi. 

Then  crual,  by  Iheir  sport  to  blood  mur'd 
Of  fighting  beaats,  and  men  to  beaats  expoe'd. 

iitiimi,  p.  a. 

To  imrt 

Our  prompt  obedience  Mtltan,  P.  t. 

They,  who  had  been  moat  imirMl  to  bttsioeas, 
bad  not  in  their  Uvea  cm  undergone  to  great 
fati  i  at  for  twenty  daya  together.  Ctarmdm. 

We  may  marre  ourselves  by  custom  to  bear  tin 
eitrvrnrties  of  wantherjwidiottt  injury. 

jtdditon,  Gwmlian. 

2-  To  commit.  Obsolete. 

He  gan  thai  Indie  strongly  to  aupele 
Of  many  haJnoua  Crimea  by  her  round 

Sftmer,  F.  Q-  v.  is.  89. 

To  IhChe.*  ti.  >.  To  come  into  use  or 
power ;  to  have  effect. 

The  decree  of  detwrration  doth  not  inure,  till  a 
judicial  sentence  possrth  further  on  us. 

Br-  of  A'nM,  Lett,  m  1690,  Lift  of  XMewtit, 

App.  p.  iv. 

Iku'kcmbnt.  u.  *.  [from  inure.]  Practice; 
habit;  use;  custom;  frequency. 

If  iron  will  acquire  by  mere  continuance  a 
tecret  appetite,  and  (u  I  nuy  term  it;  an  habitual 
inclination  to  the  file  it  held  before ;  then  how 
touch  more  may  we  hope,  through  :lic  Terr  umc 
mean*,  education  being  nothing  elae  but  a  con- 
stant plight  and  nvraM,  to  induce  by  cuMom 
good  habits  into  a  raaaonable  creature ! 

Vottan,  Sum.  of  Education. 

To  Iso'rn.  v.  a.  [in  and  urn.]   To  in- 
tomb ;  to  bury. 

The  aepulchre 
Wherein  wa  saw  thee  quietly  uiuriv'd, 
Hath  op'd  it«  ponderous  ana  marble yawt 
To  cast  Ifaee  up  again.  Shaltspeart,  BamUl. 

Amidst  the  Wan  of  Trojan  dames  t<ium'd. 
Ami  by  his  loyal  daughter*  truly  moum'd. 

Ikdsita'tion.*  ft.  t.   [inuiitattu,  Latin.] 
State  of  being  unusea;  want  of  use. 

The  tr.ommir  of  Uu:  male  have  not  vanished  by 

inunritfurt.  Pofey,  Not.  7W.  eh.  83. 

Ino'stion,  R.  *.  [iniuito,  Lat.]    Tlie  act 

of  burning. 
INUTILE,  adj.  [inutile,  French,  inutilit, 

Lat.]    Useless;  unprofitable. 

To  refer  to  heat  and  cold  ia  a  compendioua  and 
ir.-ati/i!  speculation.  Bocm,  Nat.  Hut. 

iMUTl'LITY.t  »-     [inutUitt,  Fr.  inutilittu, 
Lat.]     UaeleMtiess  ;  unprofitableness. 

Col  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
You  aea  the  hwttltty  of  foreign  travel.  Burt. 
Iwo'TTaaABLK.*  adj.    [in  and  alterable] 
Not  to  be  uttered;  inexpressible. 

AH  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  inutteralie,  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  or  fear  eonedv'd. 

JfaUoR,  P.  L. 

The  planets  —  they  invoked  with  eteret  or 
inutt.Tiik't  invocations.      Patrick  on  Gtn.  xll.  6. 
INVU  LNERABLE,  adj.  [invulnerable, 
Fr.  invulnerabilit,  Lat.]     Not  to  be 
wounded ;  secure  from  wound. 

Sbiisprvre. 

Nor  vainly  hope 
To  be  imndnemtU  in  thoae  bright  arms, 
That  mortal  dint  none  can  reswt.    StOtau,  p.  L. 
VOL.  II. 
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Vanessa,  though  by  PaUaa  taught, 
By  loveimnJivrrai^  thought, 
Searching  in  books  for  wisdom',  aid, 
Waa  in  the  very  aearch  bctrny'd.  Swift. 

iMWl.KEBABI.ENESa.    «.  S.     [frOIU  tflVltl- 

nerable.']   State  of  being  invulnerable. 

We  wrestle  not  only  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  principalities,  against  |X)wers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darlrneaa  of  Una  world,  against 
spiritual  vrickedneaa  in  high  places  ;  which  needs 
must  be  moat  dangerous  unto  us.  1.  For  weir 
wariftcese  that  grapple  with  ua.  9.  For  their 
innJntrabUnat,  they  being  spirits;  whereas)  we  are 
tWiand  blood.  Bp.  PrkUm*,Euch.  (1656,)  p. 92. 

To  Inwa'll,  v.  a.  [in  and  wall.]    To  in- 
close or  fortify  with  a  wall. 

Three  such,  towns  in  thoae  places  with  the 
garrisons,  would  be  so  augmented  aa  tbey  would 
be  able  with  litUo  to  fas.*,:/ thcrnacUos  strongly. 

Spnutr  an  IrtbtntL 

1  NWAUDS.  }  oAl"  C'nF*aPb'  S"31011-] 
1.  Towards  the  internal  parts ;  within. 

The  parts  of  Irving  creatures  that  be 
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intverdt,  nourith  more  than  the  outward  ticsh. 

Bmam,  Net.  Hut 
The  medidnes  which  go  to  time  magical  oint- 
ment arc  so  strung,  tliat Iftltey  were  used  inwards 
they  would  kill  j  and  therefore  they  work  po- 
te nil),  though  outwards.  Boom. 

2.  With  inflexion  or  incurrity  j  concavely. 

He  stretches  out  Ua  arm  in  sign  of  peace,  with 
his  breast  bending  mword.     .Dryness,  Dvjrrtnui, 

9.  Into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 

Looking  wajostf  we  are  stricken  dumb  ;  look- 
ing upward  we  speak  and  prevail.  ffookrr 


lier 


pout  and  prevail, 
elestial  light 
and  tbe  aoul  through 


pow  n 
Irrad into. 


,  P.L. 


rxwAHD.  adj. 

1.  Internal;  placed  not  on  the  outside; 
but  within. 

He  could  not  rest,  but  did  his  stout  heart  eat, 
And  watte  his  inward  gall  with  deep  drapight. 

Sptnmr,  F.  Q. 

To  each  inuwrd  part 
It  shoots  invisible.  tCilivn,  P.  L. 

Sick n sea,  contribnting  no  less  than  old  age  to 
the  shaking  down  this  araiTnlding  of  the  btaly, 

Ptfit. 

2.  Reflecting ;  deeply  thinking. 

With  outward  amilaa  their  flattery  I  rcceiv'd  ; 
But  bent  and  feuxrrsf  to  myself  again 
Ferplei'd,  tlieae  matters  I  revolv'd,  in  vain. 


All  my  i 


3.  Intimate ;  domestical ;  familiar. 

Though  the  lord  of  tbe  liberty  do  pain  himself 
all  he  amy  to  yield  equal  justice  unto  all,  yet  can 
there  not  but  great  abuses  lurk  in  so  Msserd  and 
a  privpcKc.  fyt-stjrr  on  Inland. 

ty  tatvercf  friends  abhorred  me. 

Job,  six.  19. 

Seated  in  the  mind. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glorias. 

An  outward  honour  fur  an  inward  Soil ; 

And  for  unfeit  imaginations, 

They  often  feel  a  world  of  rest  Leas  care*,  Shottp. 

rNWARD-f  ft.  t.  [Sax.  tnnepenbe,  the 
bowels-] 

1.  Any  thing  within,  generally  the  bowels. 
Seldom  has  this  sense  a  singular. 

Then  sacrinctog,  laid 
The  inaortU,  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strew 'd 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  riles  pertorm'd. 

MUl/n,  P.  L. 

They  esteem  tlicm  most  pro6usl>le,  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  rat  upon  their  Hsssunis. 


Intimate;  near 


Little 


Sir,  I  was  an  tnwnrd  of  his  j  a  sly  fellow  was 
the  duke  j  and  I  know  the  causa  of  his  withdraw- 
ing. 

I'NWAiiiUY.t  adj.  [Sax.  i 
inward."] 

1.  In  the  heart;  privately. 

That  which  nssoaraVv  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.  Hooker. 
I  bleed  rntwm/(y  for  ray  lord. 
Mean  time  tbe  king,  though 
ntourn'd, 

In  pomp  triumphant  to  tbe  town  return 'd, 
Attended  by  the  chiefs-  Zhyden,  JCn. 

2.  In  the  parts  within ;  internally. 

Let  Benedick,  IDce  cover'd  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  mironaTai, 

3.  With*inflcxion  or  concavity. 
1'NWARDNRSt.t  h.  i.  [from  inward.] 
I.  Intimacy ;  familiarity. 

You  know  my  imeerdneu  and  love 
It  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Shaiij-^'iri . 

Hit  nephew  is  fallen  into  some  trouble,  by 
reason  of  bis  faroOisrity  and  mawrrihtraf  witli  Sir 
R.  Cotton. 

tomrgcUer  lo  Jip.  Uther,  (16SB.)  Lett.  p.  415. 

S.  Internal  state.  Not  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Sense  cannot  arrive  to  tbe  mttafrusest 
Of  things,  nor  penetrate  tbe  crusty  fence 

comupated  ^         Saui<  i  J.  28. 

To  Inwb'ave.  v.  a.  preter.  inwove  or  in- 
aeaved,  part.  pass,  inwove,  inwoven,  or 
inweaved.  [in  and  weave."] 

1.  To  mix  any  thing  in  weaving,  so  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  texture. 

A  fair  border,  wrought  of  sundry  flowers, 
Inwoven  with  an  ivy  winding  trail.  Sptnttr. 

Down  they  cast 
Their  crowns,  mastwc  with  amaranth  and  gold. 

UUton,  P.  L. 
And  o'er  soft  palls  of  purple  grain  unfold 
Rich  tap'stry,  stUTen'd  with  iaasm  gold. 

Popt,  Orfyii. 

2.  To  intertwine ;  to  complicate. 


Of  thickest  covert  wss  uiteoecrt  shade.  Mill.  P.  L. 

To  Inwhs'bl.*  v.  a.  [in  and  mAee/.]  To 
surround ;  to  encircle. 

Heaven 'a  grace  insaaeW  ye ! 
And  all  good  thoughts  and  prayers  dwell  about  ye  ! 
Abundance  he  your  friend  '.  and  holy  Oiarity 
Be  trs-er  nt  your  hand  to  crown  ye  glorious ! 

aVerrateu  avsrf  FL  Pilgrim. 

I'mwit.*  n.t.  [Saxon,  inpic,  eontcientia.j 
Mind;  understanding.  Obsolete.  Wic- 
lifle  and  Chaucer  use  it. 

To  Ikwo'od.  v.  a.  [in  and  wooti]  To  hide 
in  woods.   Not  used. 

He  got  out  of  tbe  river,  rjvaroouetl  himself  so  as 
the  ladies  Inst  the  marking  his  sportfulrjesa. 


To  Inwba'p.  v.  a.  [in  and  wrap."] 
1.  To  cover  by  involution ;  to  involve. 
And  over  them  Aracboe  high  did  UA 
Her  eunning  web,  and  spread  licr  subti!  net, 
Invmppcd  in  foul  ajnook.  Sptnocr,  F.  Q. 

This,  as  an  amber  drop,  mumps  a  bee, 
Covering  di scorns  your  quick  soul ;  that  we 
May  in  your  through-sraue  front  our  ' 


2.  To  perplex;  to 
3  Y 


with  difficulty 
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JOB 

Ttw  cm*  Is  no  sooner  road*  than  resolved  i  if  k 
be  made  not  vumpped,  but  plainly  sad  per- 
spicuously. Jkon. 

3.  It  isdoubtful  whether  the  following  ex- 
ample* should  not  be  enrap  or  <nra/>, 
from  w»  and  nyi,  rapio,  Lot.  to  ravish  or 
transport. 

Tlii«  pearl  *he  give  me,  I  do  feel't  and  see  I ; 
And  though  'us  wonder  Out  rnmfu  me  thus, 
Yet  'til  not  undue**.        Shaktpeare,  Tw.  .VujA»- 

For  if  audi  boly  *ong 

f  "iSeTin  run  beck]  a^d  fetch  «ne  age  of  gold. 

Jaiioa,  (Me  Marie. 

To  Inwre'athe.  v.  o.  [/»•  a»<J  tiTM/Ar:.} 
To  surround  as  with  a  wreathe. 
Bind  their  resplendent  loeis  tnvrrtaih'i  with 

Nor  let*  the  p»Jm  of  peace  ituvwlArj  thy  brow 

Isiwro'ucht.  adj.  [j'b  and  wrow^Af.] 
Adorned  with  work. 

Neit  Ctotii,  reverend  *:re,  went  footing  *low, 
Hi*  month;  hairy,  and  hi*  bonnet  sedge, 
tnvrougU  with  figure*  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  Inscnb'd  with  woe. 

MUttm,  Lycutas. 

JOB.t  *•  [A  low  word  now  much  in 
use,  of  which  I  cannot  tell  the  ety- 
mology. Dr.  Johnson.  —  ♦*  Kswc  {kopot) 
in  Greek  signifies  labour  ;  and  in  our 
ordinary  word  job,  a  piece  of  work,  we 
again  trace  it  under  a  different  form." 
Whiter,  Etym.  Magn.  p.  276.] 

1.  Petty,  piddling  work ;  a  piece  of  chance 
work ;  in  some  places  a  piece  of  labour 
undertaken  at  a  stated  price. 

2.  A  low,  mean,  lucrative,  busy  affair. 

He  was  now  with  hi*  old  friend*,  Ilk*  an  old 
favourite  of  «  cunning  minister  after  the  >A  I* 
oxer.  Anuthwu. 

No  cheek  I*  known  to  blush,  no  heart  to  throb, 
Sire  when  they  lo*e  a  question  or  a  job.  ft» 

Such  patents  **  these  never  wen  granted  with 
t  view  of  being  a  job,  tot  the  interest  of  ■  par- 
ticular person  to  Uie  damage  of  the  public*.  Swift. 

3.  A  sudden  stab  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. Ihitb,  Germ,  a  stroke,  from 
hauwen,  to  strike.  Wachter,  and  Sere- 
nius.] 

To  Job.  v.  a. 

1.  To  strike  suddenly  with  a  sharp  lnsiru- 


J  o  c 

dWounseiMnt  to  ill  tort*  of 
•nd  jockey*. 
HiMnp,  Lett,  on  lie  0,mmumdmenU,  p.  80. 

3.  One  who  does  chancework. 
Jo'BBKnsowL.t  a.  t.  [most  probably  from 
jobbe,  Flemish,  dull,  and  notd,  hnol, 

blnck- 


Saxon,  a  head.] 


Hi.  gut*  are  in  hi*  brain*,  huge>iMeriieiKV, 
Right  gurnet-,  bead  j  the  r*«t  without  all  soul*. 
MnrUon,  Scourge  of  FOamy.  ii.  6. 

»ullp*t«l>*brWe. 

Morton,  Scourge,  "• 
And  like  the  world,  men  ijobbrrnowU 
Turn  round  upon  their  ear*  the  pole*.  HudHnu. 

Jo'ckey.  n.  s.  [from  Jack,  the  diminutive 
of  John,  comes  Jockey,  or,  as  the 
Scotch,  jocley,  used  for  any  boy,  and 
particularly  for  a  boy  that  rides  race- 
horses.] 

1.  A  fellow  that  rides  hones  in  the 

Tbew  wire  the  wi«r  ancient*,  who  heaped  up 
grvater  honour*  on  Pindar**  >eJ*ri  than  on  the 
poet  himaeif.  ^  ' ' 

2.  A  man  that  deals  in  horses. 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  trickish  fellow. 
To  Jo'ckey.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  justle  by  riding  against  one. 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  trick. 
JOCO  SE,  adj.  Ijocottu,  Lat.]    Merry : 

waggish  ;  given  to  jest. 

If  the  subject  be  sacred,  all  ludicrou*  turn*, 
and  jvenc  or  comical  airs,  ahould  be  excluded, 
lest  young  mind*  learn  to  trifle  with  the  awful 
toleranitias  of  religion.  "  atti. 

Joco'sr lt.  adv.  [fromjocosf.]  Waggishly; 
in  jest ;  in  game. 

Spondanut  imagine*  that  Uly****  may  possibly 
speak  jocosely,  but  in  truth  Uly****  never  behsre* 
with  levity. 

Joco'senms.1  n.«.  [fromjoeoie]  Wag 
Joco'sity.    J     gery;  merriment. 

A  laugh  there  is  of  contempt  or  indignation, 
a*  well  a*  of  mirth  otjoc—ity.  Drawn,  Vulg.  Rrr- 

JocosE-aious.*  adj.  [jocm,  Latin,  and 
ariotu.]  Partaking  of  mirth  and  serious- 
ness. 

Laugh  aloud  with  them  that 
Or  drink  a  joessrviosii  cup 
With  soul*  who've  took  their  freedom  up. 


JOG 

Jo'cutATon.*  n.  s.  [Lat.  jocvlator.]  A 
jester;  a  droll ;  a  minstrel;  a  kind  of 
strolling  player. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  a  horse  wo*  exhibited 
by  tlie/ecu/aton,  which  danced  upon  a  rope. 

Stmt,  SporU  and  Pattimtt  of  England. 

Jo'culatory.*  adj.  [Lat.  joculatoritu.'] 
Droll ;  merrily  spoken.  Cockeram. 
JO'CUND.  adj.  [iocundut, Lat.]   Merry ; 
gar  ;  airy  ;  lively. 
There'*  comfort  yet,  then  be  thou  .jocund. 

$kall)*ore. 

Ho  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drink*  to-day, 
Bui  the  great  caonon  to  the  cloud,  shall  tell. 


A*  an  as*  with  s  galled  back  was  feeding  in  a 
„dow,  a  raven  pitched  upon  him,  and  **t>ie*wj 


They  on 
_  Inlctit,  wilfajocvrW 


dance 
hi*  ear. 

Milton,  P.  /- 
Alexia  thunn'd  hi*  fellow  swains, 
Their  rural  sports,  and  jocund  strain*.  Prior. 

Jocu'ndity.*  n.  $.  [from^oewnd1.]  Gaiety; 

mirth.  See  Jucundity.  Huloet. 
Jo'ctTNDLY.  adv.  [fromjooinrf.]  Merrily; 

gaily. 

He  ha*  no  power  of  himself  to  leare  it ;  but 
he  is  ruined  jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damned 
according  to  Ids  heart's  demv.  South. 

Jo'cundn-ess."  it.  s.  [from jocund.")  State 
of  being  jocund.  Sheneood. 

To  JOG.f  v.  a.  [schocken,  Dutch.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  Su.  Goth.  tkaJca,  to  ^hake  ; 
or  Icel.  jacka,  to  move  continually.] 
To  push  ;  to  shake  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse ;  to  give  notice  by  a  sudden 
push. 

Now  leapt  he  upright,  jog$  roe,  and  cries,  Do 
you  see 

Yonder  well-favour'd  youth  ?  Dennt. 

The  seaman's  needle,  which  i.  j*gtrd  and  trou- 
bled, never  leaves  moving  tilt  it  find  tlie  D&rtb 
point  sgsin.  Bp.  Rtynvldi  on  tie  Fiuiiont,  th.  1 T. 

Tins  uid,  btjogfit  hi*  good  Meed  nigher, 
And  stecr'd  him  gently  toward  the  squirr. 

Hwltbrt*. 

I  was  pretty  well  pleased  while  i  eiprcted,  till 
fruition  j*fg«i  me  out  of  my  pleasing  slumber, 
and  1  knew  it  u<u  but  a  dream.  .Vumi. 

Sudden  I  jc«*'d  L'lyts**,  who  was  laid 
Fs«  liy  my  *>o*;  Pof*,  Otiymy. 

To  Jog.  r.  «. 
1 


waggish  ; 


of  the  sore.  VBarangr. 

2.  To  drive  in  a  sharp  instrument. 

Let  peacock*  and  turkey  lasve  jabbing  their  bex. 

The  work  would,  where  a  *mall  'irregularity  of 
'  "l  happen,  draw  or  job  the  edge  into  the 
JaVwon. 

To  Job.  v.  >i.    To  play  the  stockjobber  ; 
to  buy  and  sell  as  a  broker. 

The  judge  shall  joe,  the  bMiop  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  •»«•»  P«k  ^  for  h*lf*  at'^IW, 
Job's  Teart.  a.  s.    An  herb.  Aintvorth. 
Jo'BBER-t  «•  *■  [fromjoA.] 

1.  A  man  who  buys  and  sells  stock  in 
the  publick  funds.  See  Stockjobber. 

cast  it  in  tltc  southern  seas. 
And  view  it  through  njobber't  b'dl ; 

Put  on  what  ipectncl**  you  please, 
Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  stilL 

2.  One  who  engages  in  a  low 


Suv/5 

lucrative 


Porm  of  the  Spleen. 

J0'CULAR.t    adj.    [jocularit,  Latin.] 
Used  in  jest ;  merry ;  jocose ; 
not  serious:  used  both  of 
things. 

My  nsnie  U  Joppliiel, 
Intelligence  to  the  sphere  of  Jupiter, 
An  asrv  jorui-ir  spirit.  B.  Jontm,  Uatcua. 

These  jacvlar  slsriJirs  «re  orten  s»  m.v  laeToui 
a*  those  of  deepest  design .      Got:,  of  the  Tmgu*. 

The  satire  is  a  dramatick  poem  3  the  style  it 
partly  seriou*  and  pertlyjocuior.  liryh-i, . 

Good  Vellum,  don't  be  jocular.  A'ldttan. 
Jocula'hity.  n.s.  [fromjocufer.]  Mer- 
riment ;  disposition  to  jest. 

The  wit*  of  those  age*  were  short  of  these  of 
ours;  when  men  could  maintain  immutable  fares, 
—and  persirt  unalterably  at  the  effort*  of  jx-u- 
taruv.  Broum,  Vulg.  Err. 

Jo'culably.*  adv.  [from  jocular.]    In  a 
jocose  way. 

Ijeulorl*  abuiing  the  "illy  women. 

Bp.  Islington.  Moravian)  compared,  p.  98. 
Come,  said  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly  to  Priudpsl 
Robertson,  let  us  see  what  was  once  a  church. 

TVwr  (a  the  ntvnaei* 


by  succussation ;  to 
shocks  like  those  of  a  low 


To 

with  small 
trot. 

The  door  is  open,  Sir,  Uiere  lie*  good  w»y. 
You  may  be  jacjfing  while  your  boots  are  green. 

StUtkrjKlirt. 

Here  lietli  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  be  could  never  die  wlrile  he  could  move ; 
So  hung  his  destine,  new  to  rot, 
While  he  might  Mill  jog  on,  and  keep  hi.  trot. 

.ViAen,  Ep.  »n  Hobmn. 
2.  To  travel  idly  and  heavily. 

Jag  on,  jog  on.  die  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  bent  the  stfle-a, 

A  merry  heart  gen  s  all  the  day, 
Your  vad  tires  in  a  tnile-a.  Skalaitart,  U'mt.  Tale. 

Avraj  tliey  trotted  together :  but  as  tbey  were 
jvt£iNl  on,  the  wolf  bpied  a  bare  place  about  the 
dog'>  r.tck.  L'EUrcHft. 

T)ni»  the)  ,»V  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving, 
And  murdering  pluv*,  *  Inch  they  miscall  reviving. 

J>ydiii. 

Joti.  ».*.  [from  the  verb.] 

1,  A  push  j  a  slight  shake;  a  sudden  in- 

terruption  by  a  push  or  shake ;  a  hint 

given  by  a  push. 

A.  a  leopard  wn»  valuing  himself  upon  hi. 

pany-colouml  vkiu,  a  fox  gave  hitn  a  jog,  ard 
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J  O  1 


J  O  I 


J  O  I 


whispered.,  that  the  beauty  of  the  muni  was  above 
that  of  *  painted  outside.  /.'.£*/ '<j»(r. 

Nick  found  ths  imn  to  illp  a  note  into  J-cwis's 
hands  which  Lewi,  m  slily  put  into  John's  pocket, 
with  a  pinch  or  a  j<g  to  warn  him  what  he  was 
about.  AritUknot. 

A  letter  when  t  am  inditing. 
Comet  Cupid  and  glees  mc  »  j»*« 
And  I  611  all  the  paper  with  writing 
Of  nothing  but  sweet  Molly  Mog.  Swift. 
2.  A  rub  j  a  small  stop ;  an  irregularity  of 
motion. 

p>hich  penetrate"!  all  bodies  without 


the  least  jag  or  obstruction,  should  impress  •  mo- 
tion on  any,  is  inconceivable.     Gtannite,  Scepm. 


>any, 

Jo'oobr.  n.  t.  [from  jog.]  One  who  moves 
heavily  and  dully. 
They  with  their  fellow  jogger*  of  the  plough. 

Uryrin 

Jo'gcino-*  n.t.  [from  jog.]    The  act  of 
shaking.  Shenvood. 
Like  the  jogging  of  young  tree*,  they  do  but 
t  fully  confirm  and  settle  the  rule  they  seem 

,  4Vrm^viil.  411. 

roJo'ooLK.t  t-.  »•  [from/osr.  See  To 
Joo.]    To  shake. 

In  the  bead  of  man,  Uw  base  of  the  brain  is 
parallel  to  the  borison  [  by  which  were  H  less 
danger  of  the  no  braim joggbng,  or  slipping  out 
of  their  place.  Dcrham. 

To  Jo'cgle.*  v.  a.   To  push. 

A  foolish  desire  I  bad  to  jog/fie  tbee  into  pre- 
ferment, flrsssun.  and  Ft  The  Captain. 

John.*  A  word  often  used  in  contempt ; 
as  a  country  John.  See  the  etymology 
of  Jack. 

John-a-nokes.*  A  fictitious  name,  made 
use  of  in  law  proceedings ;  and,  as  we 
as  that  of  John-a-Hilet;  usually  attending 
it,  a  subject  of  humorous  distinction  by 
several  writers. 

Pr'ythee,  slay  a  while  j 
Lfxtkc,  yon  coined  Jottn-a-rvtlcr,  and  John-a-ltiU 
They're  nought  but  slow-pec'd,  dilatory  pleat, 
Demure  demurrers ! 

.Vnrstaa,  Scourge  of  ITfl.  M599,)  it.  ?. 
The  bumble  petition  of  Joais-o-itaera  ami  Jokn- 
sbeweth,  that  your  petitumcn  hare  hat 
in  Westminster  Hall  abort 
»!  SfxetaJtr,  No.  577 

Jo'HNAPPLE-  M.  *. 

A  johnapplc  it  a  good  relished  sharp 
apple  the  Spring  following,  when  roosi 
other  fruit  is  spent :  they  are  fit  for  the 
cyder  plantations.  Mortimer. 
John-a-stiles.*    See  John-a-nokes. 
John  Dory.*    See  Dorbe._ 

.  John- 
with  n 

which  properly  signifies  to  fasten  to  the 
yoke,  and  generally  to  join ;  fait,  a 
yoke.  V.  Morin,  Gr.  and  Fr.  Etym 
Diet.] 

1.  To  add  one  to  another  in  contiguity. 

Woe  unto  them  that  jstis  bouse  to  bouse,  that 
lay  field  to  field.  fas,  Iriii. 

Jam  them  one  to  ft  "."titer  into  one  stick.  Extk. 
Toe  wall  was  joined  together  onto  the  half. 

ifen.  iv.  6". 

*.  To  couple ;  to  combine, 

In  (hit  faculty  of  repealing  andjosi«..ff  togeuVr 

it.  ideas,  tbe  mind  has  great  power.  Lode. 

J.  To  unite  in 


To  JOIN-f  v.  a.  [joindre,  Fr.  Dr. 
son — Jungo,  Cat.  from  jugo,  *i 
inserted ;  and  that  from  the  Gr. 


Ooe  only  daughter  heirs  my  crown  and  stale, 
Whom  not  our  oracles,  nor  heaven,  nor  late, 
Nor  frequent  prodigies  permit  to  join 
With  any  native  of  the  AusooUn  line. 

Dryden,  AZn. 

4.  To  dash  together ;  to  collide ;  to  en- 
counter :  this  sense  is  to  be  found  in 
the  phrase  to  join  battle,  in  which,  battle 
seems  not  to  signify  fight,  but  troops 
in  array,  committere  eiercitus,  though  it 
may  likewise  mean  Jight,  as,  committere 
prceiium. 

When  tl»ey  joined  bottle,  Israel  was  smitten. 

1  Sam.  iv.  2. 

They  should  with  resolute  minds  endure,  until 
tbey  might  jaia  battle  with  their  enemies.  k'noUeu 

5.  To  associate. 

Go  near  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot. 

Acta,  vfil.  29. 
Tlwi  shall  not  bejousrd  with  them  in  burial. 


6.  To 

Our  best  notes  ore  treason  to  his  fame, 
Jrnn'd  with  tbe  loud  applause  of  pubUrk  voice. 

Jjrytlen. 

Thy  tuneful  voire  with  numbers  join, 
Thy  word*  will  more  prevail  tlun  mine.  Drydm. 

7.  To  unite  in  concord. 


Be  perfectly  j.jinft  together  in  the  same  mind. 

I  C*r.  i.  10. 

8.  To  act  in  concert  with. 

Know  your  own  int'rest,  Sir,  where'er  you 
lead. 

We  jointly  vow  to  jm  no  other  bead. 


To  Join.  t).  «. 

1.  To  grow  to;  to  adhere;  to  be 
tiguous. 

Justus's  house  jotard  hard  to  the  synagogue. 

AtU,  xviii.  7. 

2.  To  close ;  to  clash. 

Look  you,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at 
home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day- 

Snaktpecnt,  Hen.  IF. 
Here's  tbe  earl  of  Wiltshire's  blood, 
Whom  I  eneounter'd,  as  the  battles  jotVd. 

.Wnerrjeore. 

S.  To  unite  with  in  marriage,  or  any  other 
league. 

Should  we  again  break  tliy  commandments, 
and  jst'a  in  afflnily  with  the  people?  JEans,  Is.  14. 

4.  To  become  confederate. 

When  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  urHo 
mir  enemies,  and  fight  a|7,ain»l  us.    Krodui,  I.  10. 

I-et  us  make  peace  with  him,  before  be  join 
with  A  Is  lander  against  us.  1  Afire,  s.  4. 

Even  you  yourself 
Join  with  the  rest ;  you  are  arm'd  against  me. 

Drytlrn. 

Any  other  may  join  with  Urn  that  is  injured, 
and  assist  bim  in  recovering  satisfaction.  Locke. 

Jo'iNDEB.f  n.  t.  [from  join."] 

I.  Conjunction;  joining.    Not  used. 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  lore, 
Confirm 'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands. 


2.  [In  law.]  Joining. 

Upon  either  a  general  nr  a  special  demurrer, 
the  opposite  parly  avers  it  [the  plea]  to  be  suf- 
ficient, which  is  called  a  joinder  in  demurrer. 

Bincktionc. 


trade 


a.  ».  t,  [ftom  jW».] 
b  is  to  make  utensils  < 


of  wood  com- 


pacted. 

The  rx"ople  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be 
smiths,  carpenters,  «nilj.ii«Tj,       Jlac?n,  A'ljoyi. 


Jo'tSKHY.t  1.  *.   [from  JMIIeT.] 

Joinery  is  an  art  whereby  several 
pieces  of  wood  are  so  fitted  and  joined 
together  by  strait  lines,  sauares,  miters, 
or  any  bevel,  that  they  snail  seem  one 
tntire  piece.  Moxon. 

He  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly 
indented  and  wlihmicaUy  dove-tailed. 

Ilurit,  SpereJi  on  American  Tatction. 

Jo'isiso.*  n.  ».  [fromj'ow.] 

1.  Hinge;  joint. 

Uavid  prepared  iron  in  abundance  for  lb*  nails 
for  the  doors  of  tbe  gales,  and  for  the  jotnsagj. 

1  Cnron-  sin.  3. 

2.  Juncture. 

As  a  nail  stick eth  fast  between  jenungt  of  the 
stones,  so  doth  in  stick  close  between  buying  »nd 
selling.  Ecciue.  x«vB.  S. 

Joint,  n.  t.  {junctura,  Lat- ;  jointure,  Fr.] 
I.  Articulation  of  limbs ;  juncture  of  mov- 
able bones  in  animal  bodies. 

Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  inert*  racking  rheums. 

Mltm,  P.  L. 

I  felt  tbe  same  pain  (n  the  same  joint.  Tempi*. 

Hinge  ;  junctures  which  admit  motion 


of  the  parts. 

The  coach,  the  cover  wbcrer>f  was  made  with 
such  jeers! t  that  as  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather, 
pull  it  up  close  when  Ihey  listed ;  so  when  they 
would,  they  might  remain  as  discovered  and  open- 
sighted  as  on  horseback.  Sidney. 

3.  fin  joinery ;  jointe,  Fr.] 

Strait  lines,  in  joiners'  language,  is 
cal  led  a  joint,  that  is,  two  pieces  c 
are  shot,  that  is,  planed.  Mo, 

4.  A  knot  or  commissure  in  a  plant. 

5.  One  of  the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by 
the  butcher. 

In  bringing  a  joint  of  meal,  it  falls  out  of  your 
band.  &rij1. 

6.  t?irf  of  Joint.  Luxated ;  slipped  from 
the  socket  or  correspondent  part  where 
it  naturally  moves. 

Jacob's  thigh  was  etr.1  of  joint.    Cen.  still.  95. 
My  bead  and  whole  body  waa  sore  hurt, 
also  on*  of  my  arms  and  legs  put  out  cf  joint. 


7.  Out  of  Joint.  Thrown  into  confusion 
and  disordered ;  confused ;  full  of  dis- 
turbance. 

The  time  ia  osU  tf  joint,  oh  cursed  spight ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 
Joint,  adj. 

1.  Shared  among  many. 

Entertain  no  more  of  It, 
Than  a  jnsst  bortben  laid  upon  us  all.  Shnttp. 

Though  ft  be  common  in  respect  of  some  men, 
H  is  not  so  to  all  mankind ;  but  is  tbe  joint  pro- 
perty of  this  country,  or  this  parish.  Locke. 

2.  United  in  the  same  possession,  as  we 
tay,  joint heirt  or  coheirt,jointheireuet  or 

cohetreuet. 

Tbe  eon  and  man  did  strive, 
Joint  tenants  of  tbe  world,  who  should  survive. 

Dcnne- 

Pride  then  was  not ;  nor  arts,  that  pride  to  aid  ; 
Man  walk'd  with  beast  jss'iu  tenant  of  the  shade. 

Pope. 

3.  Combined ;  acting  together  in  consort. 

On  your  j.inJ  vigour  now, 
My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends. 

Hilton,  r.  L, 
In  a  war  carried  on  by  tbe  jurist 
many  nations,  France  could  sencftroo 

To  Joint,  v.  a.  [from  the 
1.  To  form  in  articulations. 

St  2 


AJJis. 
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The  infer*  are 


for  motion, 


Rr.y  on  At  Creation- 

2.  To  form  many  parte  into  one. 

Against  lilt  steed  be  threw 
His  forceful  »pcar,  which  bluing  as  it  flew, 
Picrc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed 
wood.  Dryden. 

3.  To  join  together  in  confederacy.  Not 
used. 

The  times 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their 
Caw. 

+.  To  divide  a  joint;  to  cut  or  quarter 
into  joints. 

He  jointt  the  neck ;  »nd  with  a  stroke  to  strong 
The  helm  frios  ofT;  and  bear*  the  Head  along. 

Dryden. 

Jo'ikted.  adj.  [from  joint.]  Full  of  joints, 
knots,  or  commissures. 

Three  cubits  liigh 
The  Tainted  herbage  shoots.  PHKpi. 

Jo'inter.  n.s.  [from  joint.']  A  sort  of 
plane. 

The  jointer  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  forc-plane,  and  hath  its  solo  per 
fectlv  strait :  its  office  is  to  follow  the 
fore-plane,  and  shoot  an  edge  perfectly 
strait,  when  a  joint  is  to  be  shot. 

Moxon,  MecL  Exercises. 
Jo'intly.  adv.  [from  joint.] 
I .  Together ;  not  separately. 

I  began  a  combat  first  with  him  particularly, 
and  aAer  liia  death  with  the  others  jointly.  SUiuy. 

Because  all  that  are  of  the  church  cannot 
and  equally  work  ;  the  ant  thing  hi  polity  re- 
quired  la  a  difference  of  person*  in  the  church. 

Uooicr. 

Pie  prince  told  biro  he  could  lay  no  claim  to 
his  gratitude,  but  desired  they  might  go  to  the 
altar  together,  and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to 
whom  only  it  was  due.  Aiduen. 

1.  In  a  sUte  of  union  or  co-operation. 
His  name  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  mny  tw  bleu, 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go.  Dryden. 

Jn'iKTBEsa.  n.s.  [from  jointure  ]  One  who 
holds  any  thing  in  jointure. 

Our  queen. 
The  imperial  jointrea  of  this  warlike  state. 
We've  taken  now  to  wife.      Snahpem,  Handel. 

Jowtsto'ol.  «.  s.  [joint  and  stool.]  A 
stool  made  not  merely  by  insertion  of 
ttic  feet,  but  by  inserting  one  part  in  an- 
other. 

He  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  bays,  and  jumps 
npon  jotntttoolt,  and  wears  hit  boot  very  smooth 
like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg.  Stafcqmtre. 

Could  that  be  eternal  which  they  had  seen  a 
rude  trunk,  and  perhaps  the  other  piece  of  it  a 
,rotntu»t.  Smth. 

He  used  to  lay  chairs  and  jiintttvU  in  their 
way,  that  they  might  break  noses  by  falling. 

Armuhn.<i. 

JO'INTURE.t  n.s.  [old  French  jointure ; 
"  tenure  que  Ton  possedc  conjomtement 
avec  quclqu'un.'  Lacombe.j  Estate 
settled  on  a  wife  to  be  enjoyed  after  her 
husband's  decease. 

The  jatalunr  that  your  king  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoia'd. 

Shnktficnre. 

The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  In 
l.ujs,  and,  many  years  since,  was  married  la  Ed- 
ward tlsc  Fourth's  time,  -ni  held  her  jointure  from 
all  the  Paris  of  Desmond  sinrc  then. 

«fthe  World. 


,  civil  question  u.'d  of  late, 
i  my  joinfirre,  where  your  own  estate? 

DryJim. 

What's  property  ?  Yau  see  h  alter, 
Or,  In  a  murt,j»go,  prove  a  lawyer's  share, 
Or,  In  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir.  P--T*- 

To  Jo'istvM.*  v.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
endow  with  a  jointure. 

If  thou,  my  dear,  ihyaelf  sboold'st  priae, 
Alas,  what  value  would  suffice  ? 
The  Spaniard  could  not  do't,  though  Ire 
Should  to  both  Indiea>wsterf  the*.  CVtn&y. 

Tlie  generous  youth,  more  anxious  grown 
For  pubiiet  liberty  than  for  lib  own, 
Marries  some  jottsfur'd  antiquated  crone ! 

S.  J/nyisa,  Mod.  ftn  GewHWmrn. 

Jo'ihturkss.*  n.s.  [from  jointure.]  A 
wife  upon  whom  an  estate  is  settled,  to 
be  enjoyed  after  the  death  or  her  hus- 
band. This  seems  to  be  a  word  now 
wanted.  It  is  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  in  the  following  example 
lie  [Butler,  the  port,!  married  -  -     1  ■ 


Mo, 


good 


he  lives  comfortably.  Aubrey,  AneerL  fee.  u.  862. 
JOIST,   n.s.    [from  joindre,  Ft.]  The 
secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 

Some  wood  is  not  good  to  use  for  beams  or 
jairrr,  because  of  the  brittle ness. 

ifoetuner,  Husbandry. 
The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fasten'd  to  ajtiat.  Swift. 

To  Joist,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To  fit 

in  the  smaller  beams  of  a  flooring. 
JOKE.T  ».  *•   [ioic,  Saxon  ;  jocus,  LaU] 
A  jest ;  something  not  serious. 

Link  towna  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak. 
Inclose  whole  downs  in  walla,  'tis  all  ujokt  / 
Inexorable  death  shall  level  at).  Pope. 

Why  should  publirk  mockery  In  print,  or  a 
merry  jote  upon  a  stage,  be  a  better  test  of  truth 
tlian  public  jierieeuiions?        VTottt  on  tbe  JSind. 

To  Jokb.  v.  n.  [joeor,  Lat.]   To  jest ;  to 
be  merry  in  words  or  actions. 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  In  jewnsx  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gay. 

Jo'ker.  n.  s.  [from  joke.]   A  jester ;  a 
merry  fellow. 

Tliou  mnd'st  tby  first  appearance  in  the  world 
like  a  dry  Jeter,  buffoon,  or  jack-pudding. 


Jo'kino.*  n 
a  joke. 


s.  [from>*e.]  Utterance  of 


Johni  decides  great  things, 
Stronger  and  better  oft  llian  earnest  can. 

JuiAats,  Tratut.  of  Horace. 

Jo'kinoi.y.*   adj.   [from  joking.]    In  a 
jesting,  merry  way. 

JOLE-t  n.s.  [guenle,  Fr.;  ciol,  Saxon. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Our  word  is  evidently 
Saxon,  either  ciol  or  ceole,  or  jeajl.  It 
has  been  accordingly  written  by  some 
writers  choule  or  ckovale,  and  geoule.  See 
Choulk;  and  Junius  in  the  first,  and 
Howell's  Letters  in  the  second  sense, 
before  us.  "  JoU  or  hede,  caput." 
Prompt.  Parr.] 

1.  The  face  or  check.    It  is  seldom  used 
but  in  the  phrase  cheek  byjolc. 
Follow  !  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee  e*er*  byjole. 

Stah/tare. 

A  swoln  and  inflamed  face,  beset  with  goodly 
chouies.  Junius,  Sin  Stomal.  {163%)  p.  38. 

And  by  him  In  another  bole, 
Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheat  byjeie.  Hmdibrai. 
Your  wan  complexion,  and  your  thin  jola, 

Dryden. 


all  the  fadiers,  lets  a 

iyjole  with  him. 
Collier  on  Pride. 

2.  The  head  of  a  fish. 

You  shall  receive  by  this  carrier  a  great  wicker 
hamper,  with  two  gondeJ  of  sturgeon,  six  barrels  of 
pickled  oysters,  6tc.  HtweB,  Lett.  i.  v.  15. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Hettuo,  was  thy  fate, 
The  doctor  call'd,  declares  all  help  loo  late  : 
Mercy !  cries  Helluo,  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  alas !  then  bring  the>u«\ 

The  jointed  lobster,  and  uoscaly  soak. 

Gay,  TVhsu. 

To  Joll.  t>.  a.  [fromjole,  the  head.]  To 
beat  the  head  against  any  thing;  to 
clasli  with  violence. 

Howsoe'er  their  hearts  are  ecver'd  in  religion, 
their  heads  are  both  one :  they  may joti  horns  to- 
gether, like  any  deer  i'  the  herd.  Snuteyeart. 

Hie  tortoises  envied  the  easiness  of  the  frogs, 
lilt  they  saw  th*m  jailed  to  pieces  and  devour M  far 
want  of  a  buckler.  L'EUrnn/i . 

Jo'llily.T  adv.  [from joUu-'] 

1 .  Gaily ;  with  elevation  of  spirit. 

[Me J  now  on  coekJiorsc  gallupt>Oib/. 

Uarton,  Scourge  of  Pit/.  { 15S9,)  i.  J. 

2.  In  a  disposition  to  noisy  mirth. 

The  goodly  empma><%  lociin'd, 
Is  to  the  welcome  bearer  wond'rona  kind. 

Dryden,  Pen. 

Jo'lliment.  n.  s.  [from  jolly.]  Mirth; 
merriment;  gaiety.  Ob 

Matter  of  mirth  enough, 
none. 

She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  Invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour,  and  vain  jottiment. 

Spewer,  F.  «. 

Jo'LLiHKSs.t)  »•  *•   [old  French,  joliete; 
Jo'llity.     J     fromjoiVy.  Slierwood,  i:i 
his  old  dictionary,  gives  jolliness.] 

1.  Gaiety;  elevation  of  spirit. 

He  with  a  proud  joBily  commanded  him  to  leave 
that  quarrel  only  for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to 
enter  into  iu  Sidney. 

2.  Merriment;  festivity. 

With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with>attt>. 

Spenier. 

There  slu,U  itiew  |uirs  of  faithful  loeers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  iajoUity.  Snaitp. 
It  tumeth  also  every  thought  into  jollity  and 
mirth.  I  F.tdr.  iii.  X. 

He  grudges  not  our  moderate  and  seasonable 
j.Mitvi.  Bp.  UoU,  Ken.  p.  HO. 

The  brasen  lluoat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar ; 
All  n,»«r  was  tura'd  tojMty  and  game. 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.  JAb.  P.  L. 

Good  men  are  never  so  surpriwxl  as  in  ibe 
midst  of  their  jottHiee,  nor  so  fatally  overtaken  and 
caught  as  when  the  table  is  made  the  anare. 


With  branches  w-c  the  funes  r 
In  jalUly  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last. 

Dryden,  AVn. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  melancholy  to  sec 
several  dropping  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity. 

Addaon,  Sotrt. 

3.  Handsomeness;  beauty.    See  the  third 
sense  of  Jolly. 

When  nature  is  in  her  cbicfe«>«7r^y,  she  tapes- 
tries the  whole  universe  with  a  world  of  delicious 
flowers.  Partneneia  Snow,  (IS33.J  p.  31. 

JCL1 


XY.f  adj.  [  jolt,  Fr.;  jovialis,  LaU 
irmerly  jolif;  and  sometimes  joylife, 
by  Gower;  and  afterwards  j  w'y  .• 


"  Is  not  your  doctrine  ujoyty  aw 
torn  doctrine  f"  Stapletoa  Fort. 
Faith,  15t>5.  fol.  37.] 
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merry;  airy;  chsmrul;  lively; 


I.  Gay; 
Jovial. 

Like  ajoffy  troop  of 
Our  lusty  Engliali. 
O  nlgfru agate ! 
■hou  vrTth  ft«h  hope  the  lover's 


e,  A".  /oAn. 

o'm  ail, 

,  M«y. 
,  Smart. 
All  my  griefs  td  this  tn  roily, 
Nought  »o  xad  ivi  melancholy. 

Atrtea,  .dW.  of  3JA. 
Even  ghosts  had  leam'd  to  groan ; 
But  free  from  punishment,  «s  free  from  tin, 
The  shades  Ih'd  j*Uy.  ud  without  *  king. 

Drydsn,  Juv. 

This  gentle  knigbt.  irupir'd  by  jolty  Stay, 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  curly  day.  Dryden. 

A  shepherd  now  along  di*  plain  he  rare*. 
And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves.  Prior. 

2.  Plump ;  like  one  in  high  health. 

He  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom,  which  though 
it  may  entertain  Ills  eye  with  ■  florid,  joUy  white 
and  red,  yet,  upon  the  touch,  it  shall  (111  his  land 
only  with  stench  and  foulness.  South. 

3.  Handtome  ;  well-favoured.  Cotgrave. 

Ful\f>tly  knight  he  seem'd,  and  fair*  did  xlt. 

Spnucr,  F.  li. 

Jou.Y-Boat.*  A  term  for  a  ship's  small 
boat;  probably  a  corruption  of  julte, 
Swedish,  a  yawl. 

To  JOLT,  t  c.  a.  [I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived. Dr.  Johnson.  —  Perhaps  from  the 
Swedish  hjui,  a  wheel ;  from  which  Se- 
renius  derives  julra,  to  totter.]  To 
shake  as  a  carriage  on  rough  ground. 

Every  little  unavennns  of  the  ([round  wiU  cause 
such  a  joauu-  of  the  chnrkit  a»  to  hinder  the  motion 
of  its  sails.  WWntu. 

Violent  motion,  as  jolting  in  a  coach,  may  be 
used  in  ibis  case.  ^sVetuAsaf  on  Vict. 

A  coach  and  six  bones  is  the  utmost  exercise 
you  can  bear,  and  how  glad  would  you  be,  if  it 
could  waft  you  In  the  air  to  avoid  jotting.  Swift. 

To  JoLT.f  v.  a.  To  shake  one  as  a  car- 
riage docs. 

Is  it  IKK  very  unluppy  that  Lysandcr  must  be 
attacked  and  applauded  in  a  wood,  and  Corinna 
iotted  and  commended  in  x  btx^e-coaeh? 

Taller,  No.  21J. 

Jolt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Shock;  vio- 
lent agitation. 

The  symptoms  are,  bloody  water  upon  a  sudilcn 
joil  or  violent  motion.  Arbuthtua  on  Dun. 

The  SrU  job  had  like  to  have  shaken  me  out , 
but  jdtawards  the  motion  was  easy.  Swift. 

Jo'lter.*  n.  t.  [from  jolt.']  That  which 
shakes  or  lolls.  Cotgrave,  and  SAmworf. 

Jo'lthead.t  »-  *•  [I  tnow  not  whence  de- 
rived. Dr.  Johnson.  —  Probably  from 
jolt,  the  head;  a  contemptuous  redu- 
plication.] A  great  head;  a  dolt;  o 
blockhead. 
Fie  on  thee,  jotthtad,  thou  canst  not  rend. 

SUh/vart. 

Had  man  been  •  dwarf,  be  had  scarce  bean  a 
raaasmiMo  creature  t  for  ho  must  than  hare  either 
had  a  jollhead,  and  so  there  would  not  have  been 
body  and  blood  enough  to  supply  his  brain  with 
spirits ;  or  be  must  have  had  a  small  bead,  and  so 
i.'iere  would  not  have  been  hroin  enough  fnr  !iis 
buaiuexx.  Grew. 
Io'nick.4  adj.  [Fr,  Ionique ;  from  Ionia 
in  Greece. J 

1 .  Belonging  to  one  of  the  orders  of  archi- 
tecture. 

There  is  an  lonick  pillar  in  the  Santa  Maria 
PrnnxteTere ,  where  tlie  mxrkx  of  tlx:  cnrjipa**  arc 
Mill  to  be  seen  on  the  volute.     Addixm  m  Italy. 

2.  Denoting  an  airy  kind  of  irrasick. 


JOT 

Go  lo  their  tsnset  lbs  one  delights  in  the 
/i/nifik;,  the  other  altogether  in  the  Doricjui. 

Btvett,  Imtruct.  For.  Trap.  p.  73. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  dialect  of  the  Ionian*. 

In  St.  Mark  tlx,  argument  ix  taken  nnrxy  from 
the  verb;  evfrov  ewufaHoa,  tor  rreror*/, 
which  is  frequent  in  the  iWe  and  poetical  Dialect. 

BiatkwoM,  Socr.  Clau.  «.  5«. 

4.  Denoting  the  first  of  the  ancient  sect  of 
philosophers  ;  of  which  the  founder  was 

JonquTlle.  w.  «.  [  jmonille,  Fr.]  A 
species  of  daffodil.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their 
strong  swoet  scent.  Miller. 

Ner  grndunl  Moom  is  wanting, 
Nor  hyseinths  of  purest  virgin  white, 
Low  bent  aodbluUiing  Inward ;  nor  jonauiOe* 
Of  potent  fragrance.  Thcmtn,  Sfiring. 

Jo'nDEN'.f  n.  s.  [jon,  Sax.  stercus,  and  ben, 
receptaculum.  Dr.  Johnson  from  Skin- 
ner. So  Scrcnius ;  goer,  Su.  Goth, 
excremcntum,  and  den,  cavea.  Both 
denoting  a  receptacle  of  filth.  It  is 
sometimes  written  jurdan.  Chaucer 
uses  it;  "thyne  urynals,  and  thy  Jor- 
danci,"  Pardoner's  Prologue ;  where 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  notices  the  mention  of  the 
word  by  Walsingham  ;  u  dua?  ollee,  qua* 
jnrdanet  vocamus."]    A  pot. 

They  will  allow  ox  ne'er  a  jerden,  and  than  we 
leak  in  your  eraatney;  and  your  chamber! y« 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.  Shakqieare. 

This  China  jorden  let  the  chief  o'ereoroe 
ReplciMsh  not  inglonnuxjy  at  home. 

Pope,  Dmdad. 

The  copper-pot  can  boil  milk,  bent  porridge, 
bold  small-beer,  or  in  case  of  necessity,  serve  a 
fur  a  jorden.  Swift. 

Jo'ftUM.*  ft.  t.  A  colloquial  term  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  England  for  a  bowl  or  drink- 
ing- vessel  with  liquor  in  it :  hence  the 
burden  of  a  song,  "  Push  about  the 
jorum." 

Jo'sepr.*  n.  t.  A  riding-coat  or  habit  for 
women,  with  buttons  down  to  the  skirts. 
A  word  formerly  much  in  use ;  but  now, 
as  well  as  the  dress  itself,  rarely  found, 
or  mentioned. 

JosBPii'tt  Flowers,  n.  s.    A  plant. 

To  Jo'stle.  t>.  a.  [  jouslcr,  Fr.]  To  j tulle; 

to  rush  against. 
JOT.f  n.  t.  [joia,  Gothick;  toca,  Saxon; 

i'Sra,  Greek  ;  jod,  Heb.  See  also  Iota.] 

A  point:  a  tittle;  the  least  quantity 

assignable. 


J  O  V 

You  might,  with  every  at  much  justice,  han« 
R>*  up,  because  I'm  old,  at  beat  me  because  I'm 
impotent.  Z'Cifranjr. 

A  m.xn  1  r-.iv  read  the  discourses  of  a  very  ra- 
tional author,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of  know. 
Ictl^je. 

The  final  event  will  not  be 
sequence  of  our  own  choice  and 
having  from  all  eternity  fot 
what  thai  event  shell  be. 


for  God's 
determined 


[from  the  noun.] 
a 


To  set 

of. 


,  Sax. ;  «o/o,  Fr.  See 


Xo  pluric  it  out  wit!"  pfneen  h<ty  hot, 
That  soon  in  him  wax  left  no  one  corrupt >K. 

Sptiuer,  F.  Q. 

Go  Eros,  xvuil  hi*  treasure  xAer,  do  it  ; 
Detain  no  jut,  I  charge  tliec. 

jateer/Jtwre,  Ant.  and  Ctfip. 

Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  from  dinner ;  go,  get  it 
ready.  .Stalr/mrc- 

Thls  nor  harts  him  nor  profits  you  tjat  t 
Forbear  it  therefore  f  give  year  cause  to  Heav'n. 


This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  fles 


I  nrjjue  not 

Ajrni.i^t  IlL'flven'x  Hxnd,  nr  wiil ;  nor  lute  one 

Of  hi  xrt  ar  liope  ;  hut  Iieur  up,  anil  xterr 
j.  -  ■  -  —  — 

t\:gnt  onwarrw. 


To  Jot.*  v.  a. 
dowo ;  to 
Modern. 

Io'ta.*  n.  s.  [iota, 
Jot.]   A  tittle. 

It  is  no  lets  than  a  direct 
and  Governor,  in  a  branch  of  that  law,  that  he 
values  as  a  transcript  of  Ms  own  holiness,  and  en- 
forces by  the  penalty  of  eternal  death  threatened  to 
the  t/anxgreaxors  of  the  least  iota  of  it. 

Damn;  vol.  i.  3.  10. 
Nor  have  all  the  self-reflections  or  xbxtrsctioni 
of  the  most  exalted  mindx,  from  any  combinations 
or  alterations  of  ideas,  been  able,  amidst  their 
nther  prodigioux  dixeoreriea,  10  add  a  single  ivo 
to  one  of  these. 

JBBu,  JTaewf.  of  Dtov%e  Tlsuigx,  p.  115. 

Jo'TTtso.*  ».  t.  [from  To  jot.]  A  memo- 
randum ;  as,  cursory  jottingi.  Of  very 
recent  usage.  The  Scotch  also  employ 
this  word.  See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Diction- 
ary. 

JO'VIAL-t  adj.  {jovialk,  Lat.;  jovial, 
French;  which  Cotgrave  renders  "jo- 
vial, sanguiue,  born  under  the  planet 
Jupiter;'  and  he  describes  ijovuiliit  as 
"one  that  is  naturally,  and  by  com- 
plexion, pleasant  or  sanguine."  A  learn- 
ed etymologist  of  modern  times  con- 
siders the  word,  in  its  secondary  sense, 
as  connected  with  jubilo,  meaning  to 
make  a  noise  of  loud  and  unrestrained 
merriment.  "  From  the  accidental  simi- 
larity of  jovial,  loudly  joyous,  to  jovial, 
relating  to  Jupiter,  a  confusion  has 
arisen ;  and  our  ancient  poets,  as  well 
as  their  commentators,  appear  to  have 
imagined,  that  jovial,  in  the  sense  of 
merry,  was  deduced  from  jovial,  as  a 
quality  belonging  to  Jove.  Winter's 
Etymol.  Magn.  p.  219.  Skinner  agree-* 
with  Cotgrave.] 

I .  Under  the  influence  of  Jupiter. 

The  fixed  rtarx  see  nxtroJogicslljr  dirl'erenrr.t  b) 
the  planet*,  and  are  esteemed  martial  or>euir,  ac- 
cording to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer  these 


planets.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err- 

2.  (iay  ;  airy ;  merry ;  cheerful. 

The  bcavena  alwaysjussaf, 
Look'd  on  tbera  lovely.  Sptnur,  F.  Q.  li.  xli.  il. 

My  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks, 
Be  bright  xnd^  ial  'moog  your  guests. 

S/iailjvm,  MacUt:.. 
Our  joeM  star  reign'd  at  his  birth. 

Shatqitare,  Cymitunc. 
Some  men,  of  an  ill  and  mcUndioly  nature,  in- 
cline the  company,  into  which  they  come,  to  be 
sad  and  ilUdnposed  ;  and  contrariwise,  others  of  a 
Juris/  nature  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry  and 
cheerful.  Aston,  *Vor.  Hut. 

His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others 
mofsl,  the  rm  junnl  or  haechstuilian.  Iirydtn. 
Perhaps  the  jest  that  charm 'd  the  sprightly 
xjuwd, 

And  made  thejtrexof  table  laugh  so  load, 

Ow'd  its  poor  pretence.  Prior. 
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J  o  u 

Jo'viamst.*  n.  t.[(rova  jovial.]  One  who 
lives  jovially.  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood 
both  give  this  word.  See  the  etymology 
of  Jovial. 

What  talk  <rc  to  these  jouiatutt  T  It  i«  liberty, 
with  them,  far  a  nun  to  speak  what  he  thinks,  to 
take  whet  he  likes,  to  Jo  what  be  lists. 

Bp.  Hull,  Rem.  p.  Jl 
The  jmri*,  of  the  world  drink  win*  in  bowls. 

Bp.  Hull,  rr*«r*«.iu.678. 

Jo'viALLT.farfv-  [from  jovial.]  Merrily; 
gaily. 

Though  his  table  bcj,wiatly  furnished. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  p.  » 
Fare  jwiutfy,  and  cUp  jour  hiuMiv. 

B-  /onsen,  For,  EpSogut. 

Jo'viALNESS.t  n.  *.  [from jovial.']  Gaiety; 
merriment. 

They  are  not  become  true  penitents.  —  Sneer- 
ing, with  such  persons,  U  but  a  grace  and  lustre 
to  their  speech  ;  —  lying  but  wit's  craft  or  policy ; 
drunkenness,  jwintneu  or  good  fellowship  :  — 
thus  do  they  baptize  vice  by  the  name  of  virtue. 

Heteyl,  Serm.  (1638,)  p.  33. 

Jo'vialtv.*  ».  *".  [from jovial.]  Merri- 
ment; festivity. 

The  first  day  vapours  away  in  tobacco,  feasts, 
and  other  jomalty.     Sir  T.  Herivt,  Tear,  p.  308. 

The  night,  —  be  had  purposed  to  spend  in  jot*, 
iattie,  whilst  otliers  slept. 

Gregory,  PatlAum,  (1650,)  p.  244. 
To  think  that  this  porhaps  might  be  tin  last 
lur.uuet  the*  should  taste  of;  that  they  should 
themselves  shortly  become  the  feast  of  worms  and 
serpents,  could  not  but  somewhat  spoil  the  gust  of 
tbeir  highest  delicacies,  and  disturb  the  sport  of 
their  loudest  jovtatties. 

Barrow,  U'orht,  vol.  iii.  S.  1 4 

Jo'uihakcb.  n.t.  [rejouittance,  Fr.]  Jollity ; 
merriment ;  festivity.  Obsolete. 

Colin,  my  dear,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 
As  thou  writ  wont,  songs  of  uatot  jniitancr  t 
Thy  in  use  too  long  slumbered,  in  sorrowing, 
I  asleep  through  love's  ' 


JO  u 

Any  paper  published  daily. 
Jo'uasALisT.f  «.  i.  [from  journal.]  A 
writer  of  journals. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  ebove- 
meutionod .rWrwWuf  taking  so  much  care  of  a  life, 
that  was  filled  with  such  inconsiderable  actions. 

Additon,  Sped.  So.  318. 
To  Jo'uhnalize.*  v.  a.   [from  journal.] 
To  enter  in  an  account  of  daily  trans- 


To  Jounce.*  t>.  a.  To  shake ;  to  jolt :  as, 
&  jouncing  trot,  i.  e.  a  hard  rough  trot 
Norfolk  Dial.  Grose.  Hence  a  jounce, 
in  the  same  part  of  England,  is  a  jolt  or 
shake.  Probably  from  the  old  French 
jancer,  "to  stir  a  horse  in  the  stable 
till  he  sweat  withal."  Cotgrave. 

To  Joup.*  To  shake  up ;  to  dash.  See 
To  Jaup.    Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect 

JOURNAL,  adj.  [journal*,  Fr.  gioruale, 
Italian.]    Daily;  quotidian.  Out  of  use. 

Now  gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 
Itn  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  weat, 

And  his  fiiim  w<li  waUtM  iii  ocean  deep, 
Whilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest. 

^e«er,  P.  Q. 

Ere  twice 

The  sun  has  made  his /writo/ 
The  under  generation,  you 
Your  safety  manifested. 

SkaksjKare,  Meat,  for  Mi 
Stick  to  your  journal  coarse;  the  breach  of 


It  breach  of  all 
Jo'UHMAL.  M. 

Italian.] 

1.  A  diary ;  an  account  kept  of  daily  trans- 


*,  CymMi/n-. 

[  journal,  Fr. ;  giornale, 


Edward  kept  a  most  judicious  journal  of  all  the 
principal  passages  of  the  atfiurs  of  his  estate. 

Hayuxvd  m  £<f  sr.  VI. 

Time  hat  destroyed  two  noble  journal*  of  the 
navigation  of  Hanno  and  of  Hamilcar. 


r,  Fr.  and 
for  hire ;  work 


JludUr,,. 


He  kept  his  journal  very  diligently,  but  then 
what  was  there  to  jmrnaliie'  Jaknsnn. 

JOURNEY.  ».  t.  [journfe,  Fr.] 

1.  The  travel  of  a  day. 

Wl*n  Duncan  ii  asleep, 
Whereto  the  ratlser  shall  this  day's  herd>>iiMsry 
Soundly  invite  him.  oWtprare,  Macbeth. 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  Anisb'd  half  his  journey.         Milton,  P.  l~ 

2.  Travel  by  land;  distinguished  from  a 
voyage  or  travel  by  sea. 

So  are  the  horse*  of  the  enemy, 
In  gcr.cra!  j.ntrney  bated  and  brought  low. 

Shaktpmre,  Hen.  IF. 
Before  the  light  of  the  gospel,  mankind  travelled 
like  people  in  the  dark,  without  any  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  end  of  their^fWrtsry,  or  of  the  way  that 
led  to  it.  Hegen. 

He  for  the  promis'd ^.tsirney  bids  prepare 
The  smooth  bair'd  treses  and  the  rapid  car. 

Pope,  Orlyuiy- 

3.  Passage  from  place  to  place. 

Some,  having  a  long  journey  from  lha  upper 
regions,  would  float  up  and  down  a  good  while. 

Burnet,  Theory. 
Light  of  the  world,  die  ruler  of  the  year, 
Still  aa  thou  dost  thy  radiant  jovrniet  run, 
Through  every  distant  climate  own, 
That  in  fair  Albion  thou  hast  seen 
The  greatest  prince  the  brightest  rjucen.  Prior. 
To  Jo'ornby.  t\  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
travel ;  to  pass  from  place  to  place. 

Gentlemen  of  good  esteem 
Are ^eiirfsryuu;  to  salute  the  emperour-SSairsiran-. 

We  urvjvurneyinf  unto  the  place,  of  which  the 
Lord  said,  1  wilfgive  It  you.      A'tunicrs,  s.  29. 

Since  such  love's  natural  station  is,  may  still 
My  love  descend,  and  jewrary  down  the  hill ; 
Not  panting  after  growing  beauties,  so 
I  shall  ebb  on  with  them  who  homeward  go. 

Donne. 

I  have^untryret  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  the 
heat  of  the  day ;  therefore  your  Lordship's  dis- 
courses had  need  content  my  ears  very  well,  to 
make  them  intrcst  my  eyes  to  keep  open.  Bacon. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  Aery  gleam  by  night, 
Save  when  they  journey.  itilum,  P.  L. 

Having  bciiicd  his  l>ody  by  journeying,  he  took 
cold  upon  the  ground.  Wurman,  Surgery. 

Jo'uhsetmax.  ». ».  [  journie,  a  day's  work, 
Fr.  and  man.]  A  hired  workman ;  a 
workman  hired  by  the  day. 

They  were  called  journeymen  that 
wrought  with  others  by  the  day,  though 
now  by  statute  it  be  extended  to  those 
likewise  that  covenant  to  work  in  their 
occupation  with  another  by  the  year. 

Cowet. 

Players  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I 
have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  Isad 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well. 

Shohpearr,  Hamlet. 

I  intend  to  work  for  the  court  myself,  and  will 
have  journey  mm  under  me  to  furnish  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Ad.-tisnn. 

Sap  Frog  to  Bull,  this  old  rogue  will  take  the 
business  into  hia  hands  -. 
josjntryavn  to  old  Lewis 

ArOutlHot, 

11 


JOY 

Jo'UHNEKWOBK.    H.  t.  [ 

work.]  Work  perfoi 
done  by  the  day. 

Did  no  committee  sit,  where  he 
Might  cut  wlljtmrnryumri  for  thee  ? 
And  set  thee  a  task  with  sub 
To  stitch  up  sale  and  aeqti  curat 

Her  family  she  was  forced  1 
nevsmre  10  bee  neighbours.  ArtoitknM,  John  Bull. 

JOUST.f  n.  1.  [joutl,  Fr.  jont,  impetus  ; 
ant.  Fland.  Serenius.]  Tilt;  tourna- 
ment ;  mock  fight.  It  is  now  written 
less  properly  junt.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Spenser  writes  it  giu*t,  following  the 
Italian  giottra.  Lat. juxtH. 
And  siug  of  Liloody  Mars,  of  wars,  ofgiuut- 

Speneer,  Snep.  Col.  Oct. 
BaM>-i,  and  liliwl  trappings,  gorgraus  knights 
Aljenct  and  tournament.  Jfsfteei,  P.  L- 

To  JoosT.t  v.  n.  [joutttr,  Fr.]  To  run 
in  the  tilt. 

So  forth  they  went  and  both  together  giusted. 

i)>tn$tT,  F.  Q. 

All  who  since 
JauMtd  in  Aspramontor  Montalban.  JtuVon,  P.L. 

Jowl.*    See  Jole. 

Jo'wLEB.f  n.  s.  [perhaps  corrupted  from 
kovAer,  as  making  a  hideous  noise  after 
the  game,  whom  the  rest  of  the  -pack 
follow  as  their  leader.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Rather  perhaps  from  jowl,  as  jole,  the 
head,  is  sometimes  written ;  Itoumls 
having  usually  large  heads.]  The  name 
of  a  hunting  dog  or  beagle. 

See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about. 
Like  bounds  ifi-coupled :  jocter  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges,  ditchrs,  sod  through  all  this  ill. 

jtrytten 

Jo'wtbb.  n.  I.  [perhaps  corrupted  from 

jolter.] 

Plenty  of  fish  is  vettled  to  tbe  flsh-drivcrs,  s 
!  call  /jk 


JOY.f  n.  *.  [joye,  Fr.  gioia,  Italian.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  .Menage  deduces  the  word 
from  the  Latin  gaudium ;  Mono  from 
the  Greek  interjection  ia>,  Lat.  to,  a  cry 
of  joy .  The  abbreviation  of  gau  for  gov. 
dium,  however  exist*.] 
1.  The  passion  produced  by  any  happy  ac- 
cident ;  gladness  ;  exultation ;  delight 
Dr.  Johnson  here  tiles  the  definition  of 
Locke :  "  Jog  It  a  delight  of  the  mind, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  present 
or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a 
good."  It  is  thus  minutely  distinguished 
By  one  of  our  old  learned  divines.  "  He 
doth  not  say,  '  with  food  and  joy,'  Acts, 
xiv.  17.  For  joy,  properly  taken,  hath 
its  seat  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  ;  nor 
is  it  there  placed  without  the  spirit  of 
God  ;  whereas  the  gladnett,  whereof  the 
apostle  there  speaks,  may  harbour  in  the 
inferiour  or  affective  part.  This  differ- 
ence, which  we  now  observe,  between 
joy  and  gladneu  in  our  English,  the 
Greek  writers  curiously  observe  between 
IcffurCrn  and  x'V* ;  so  do  the  Latins  be- 
tween Itttilia  and  gaudium."  Dr.  Jack- 
son, Works,  iii.  5U. 

TTicre  appears  much  joy  in  him  j  even  ssmudi, 
thnt  fin/  could  not  slicw  Lt'-clF  mc<U*.r  t-nnu^'h  with- 


out a  twlgc  of  hitterocas. 

wuld  not  be 
,  a*  shall  be>y 


Shalipearr . 

in 


re  prr. 

Itfr/r. 
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JOY 

The  lightsome  paadnn  of  joy  watt  iux  that  trivia), 
raniihing,  superficial  thing,  that  only  gildi  th*  »p- 
prchcnsion,  and  plsyv  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul. 

jbsttA. 

2.  Gaiety;  merriment;  festivity. 

The  roofs  withj.iy  rewind ; 
And  hymen,  io  hymen  rung  arou  nd.  Dryden 

3.  Happiness ;  felicity. 

My  laid  Basssnio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
!  wMi  you  all  tbtjay  that  you  on  with. 

Come,  lor*  and  health  to  all: 
Than  I'll  sit  down :  give  ma  tocnt  win*  •. 
I  driDk  iodic gcmrmljcyoi the  whole  ta>i)c. 

AlrorvJu  smiling  came, 
Alundcd  with  •  train  of  all  bor  ran, 
Whom  in  (be  rage  of  empire  I  had 

»,  no  longer  for*,  they  gave  mejey 
conquest.  Dryden,  Don 

The  bride, 
Lovely  beeeeli,  and  lovely  by  her  side, 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  aobcr  grace. 
Cam*  glitteriiw  like  a  oar,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wish'd  her  .joy , 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  all 
employ*  Dr^icn. 
The  said  Mrs.  Flambeau  had  not  been  to  see 
tike  lady  Townly,  and  wish  her Joy,  tlnce  Iter  mar- 
riage with  Sir  Ralph.  TeUer,  No.  262. 

*.  A  term  of  fondness. 

Now  out  joy. 

Although  ihr  last,  not  least;  

What  can  you  aay  ?  SSoktpearr,  A*.  Lear. 

To  Joy.  v.  *».  [from  the  nouo.]   To  re- 
joice; to  be  glad;  to  exalt. 

Sometimes  I  jay  when  glad  oroaaion  fits, 
And  mask  in  mirth  like  to  a comedy  ; 

Soon  alter,  when  my  joy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  will  make  my  woes  a  tragedy. 

I  cannot  jay,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

SKokspeare,  Hen.  VI. 
He  will  jay  over  thee  with  singing. 

Zepk.  Hi.  17. 

1  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  Ood 
of  my  salvation.  Jfnb.  iii.  16. 

Exceedingly  the  more  Joyed  we  for  the  joy  of 
Titus,  because  bis  spirit  was  refreshed  by  you. 

2CW.  vii.  13. 

They  laugh,  we  weep ;  they  jiy  while  we  lament. 

Foirfat. 

No  man  imparted,  hit  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he 
jnyeik  the  more  ;  and  no  man  impartcih  bis  griefs 
but  he  grieveth  the  less.  Bacon,  Est. 

Well  then,  my  soul,>y  in  the  midst  of  pain ; 
Thy  Qirut  that  conquer'd  bell,  shall  from  above 

With  greater  triumph  yet  return  again, 
And  conquer  bit  own  justice  with  his  Tovc.  IrVrftoa. 
Joy  thou, 

In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  paradise. 

And  thy  Air  Eve.  XTWton,  p.  L. 

r  youth  attends, 
r  they  are  free. 

Dtnham. 

To  Joy.  v.  a. 

1.  To  congratulate;  to  entertain  kindly. 

Like  us  they  love  or  hate,  like  us  liver  know 
To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe.  Prior. 

2.  To  gladden ;  to  exhilarate. 

She  went 
eyes  and  jay 

her  beloved  sister.  Sidney. 

My  soul  wa«  joy  'it  la  vain; 
For  angry  Neptune  roux'd  the  raging  main.  Pone. 

3.  [Jouirde, 
happy  m 

Let  us  hence, 
r>*  her  r4vrit.colinir'd  loe*. 

7Vlsu,  Amtrosx, 
I  might  have  lit'd,  and jo* 'if  immortal  bliss. 
Vet  willingly  chow  rjlber  death  with  ibee. 

P.L. 


•1 


^y'dthatl 


to  Pale  ma,  meaning  to  delight  her 
her  thoughts  with  the  conversation  of 


i.]  To  enjoy;  to  hare 


And  let  her  joy  I 


JOY 

Th'  usurper  .foy'd  not  long 
His  ilUgot  crown. 

Jo'yakcb.  n.  $.   [joiant,  old 
Gaiety ;  festivity.  Obsolete. 
\\i\hjayanct  bring  ber.  and  with  jollity. 
His  gladfuloeu  and  kiogly  joymct. 

Jo'YFOt.  adj.  I  joy  and full.] 

1.  Full  of  joy;  glad;  exulting. 

Tbey  blessed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents 
jo-jfu!  and  glad  of  heart.  1  lings,  vol.  CC 

My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  ray  God.  /as.  Ixi.  10. 

2.  Sometimes  it  has  o/before  the  cause  of 
joy. 

Sis  brave  companions  from  each  vbip  w*  tost: 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  th'  unequal  strife, 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life. 

Pope,  fMyss. 

Jo'yfully.  adv.  [from  joyful.]  With  joy; 
gladly. 

If  we  no  more  meet  'till  we  meet  in  heav'n, 
TonjoyfrnUy,  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
And  my  kind  kinsmen,  warriours  all,  adieu. 

Skakspeart,  Hen.  V. 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  Ale : 
With  such  alacrity  tbey  bore  away, 
As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  states  stood  by. 

Drylm. 

]Thc  £ood  Christian  considers  pain*  only  a»  r»c- 
crttAr)  passives,  to  n  glorious  immortality ;  that, 
through  this  dark  scene  of  fancied  horror,  sees  a 
crown  and  a  throne,  and  ever  lasting  blessings  pre- 
pared for  liim.j^s/niiy  receives  his  summons,  a*  he 
baa  long  impatiently  eiprclcd  H.  Wake. 
Jo'ytulmess.  n.t.  [from  joy fuL]  Glad- 
ness; joy. 

Thou  srrvcrtst  not  the  Lord  thy  God  wh*  joy- 
fulness,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  for  the  sound, 
anoe  of  all  things.  Devi,  nviii.  17. 

Jo'yliss.  adj.  [from  joy.] 

1.  Void  of  joy ;  feeling  no  pleasure. 

A  little  joy  enjoys  Hie  queen  thereof ; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether>yIr«i. 

Skakspeare,  Bios.  III. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  jtsaVu  victor  sat, 
Revolving  in  his  alter 'd  soul 
The  rarious  turns  of  chance  below  : 
And  now  and  then  a  sigb  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow.      Dryirn,  Atar.  Featt. 

2.  It  has  sometimes  o/before  the  object. 

With  two  fair  eyes  his  mistress  bunts  his  breast  ; 
He  looks  ii  nd  Isn^ui-diL^,  sod  leuvev  bts  rest ; 
Forsakes  his  food,  and,  pining  for  the  Last, 
Is  >iyifs«  of  die  grove,  and  spurns  the  g 

prosv  Ijrytlcn. 

3.  Giving  no  pleasure. 

A  Joy/rat,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  issue  : 
Hen  ia  the  babe,  as  load  name  a*  a  toad. 

TY.'UJ,  Atviron. 

Here  lov*  his  golden  shafts  employs;  here  lights 
Hit  constant  lamp,  and  waves  hit  purple  wings ; 
Reigns  here,  and  revels  t  not  In  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  loveless, jeytVu,  urreudear'd, 
Casual  fruition.  Jl/a7en,  P.  L. 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  Gad ;  and  if  any 
others  could  so  invade  diss  their  ineloture,  as  to 
take  heaven  by  violence,  It  surely  would  be  a  very 
joyless  possession.  Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

He  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loathe  Ids  food, 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war  mrrjoyleu  to  him. 

Ad'iim. 

Jo'vlessly.*  adv.  [from  joyUst.]  Without 
receiving  pleasure ;  without  giving  plea- 
sure. 

Jo'YtKssnBss.*  n.  *.  [from  joyUu.]  State 
of  being  joyless. 

It  the  joy  of  heaven  no  perfecter  in  itself,  hot 
that  it  needs  the  sourness  of  this  life  to  give  it  a 
teste?    Is  Out  joy,  snd  that  glory,  but  a 
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rative  elory,  and  a  comparative  joy  ?  not  tuch  in 
itself,  but  such  in  comparison  of  titejoyleu  wi  and 

the  mgloriousnesa  of  this  world  ?  I  know,  my 
God,  it  Is  far,  fw  otherwise 

Donne,  Devoi.  (1625,)  p.  «2f. 

Jo'yotjs.+  adj.  [old  French.jWoiu;  modern, 
joyttu.] 

1.  Glad;  gay;  merry. 

Most  >.»*>»<  man,  on  whom  the  shining  sun 
Did  thew  his  face,  myself  I  did  esteem, 
And  that  my  falter  friend  did  no  les»>_wut  deem. 

SpefUer^  F,  Q, 

Is  this  your  joyout  city,  whose  antiquity  Is  of 
ancient  dayt  ?  Isaiah,  xxiii-  7. 

Joymt  the  birds ;  fresh  galea  and  gentle  airs 
Whisper'd  it.  J/tften,  P.  I.. 

^  'lWn..rasviu  birds  frerjuent  the  lonely  Rruve, 

/J.'l^uV  'I. 

Fast  by  ber  flowery  bank  the  sons  of  Arras, 
Favourites  of  Heaven,  with  happy  care  protect 
Trtrir  fleecy  charge,  and  joyous  drink  her  wave. 

PfiitT. 

2.  Giving  joy. 

Tbey  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime, 
Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round. 

Spenser,  F.  W. 

3.  It  has  of  sometimes  before  the  cause  of 
joy. 

Round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  run, 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won  ; 
While  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

JJryoVit. 

Jo'yodsly.*  adv.  [from  joyous.]  With 
joy  ;  with  gladness.  Huolet,  and  Barret. 

They  were  of  the  senate  and  pcnple  i,,.yi'tisly  re- 
ceived. Sir  T.  Klyol,  Gov.  fol.  151. 

Jo'Yotjsxass.*  n.  s.  [from  joyout.]  State 
of  being  joyous. 

Ipecac ua'n ii A.f  n.  $.  [An  Indian  plant.] 
Ipecacuanha  is  a  small  irregularly  con- 
torted root,  rough,  dense,  and  firm. 
One  sort  is  of  a  dusky  greyish  colour  on 
the  surface,  and  of  a  paler  grey  when 
broken,  brought  from  Peru :  the  other 
sort  is  a  small  root,  resembling  the 
former;  but  it  is  of  a  deep  dusky  brown 
on  the  outside,  and  white  when  broken, 
brought  from  the  Drazils.  The  grey 
ought  to  be  preferred,  because  the 
brown  is  apt  to  operate  more  roughly. 

Hill,  Mat.  Mtd. 


Tlie  violent  ojveration  of  ipecacuanha  lies  In  its 
resin,  hul  the  saline  ei tract  is  a  gentle  purge  and 
diuretic  by  the  stimulus  of  its  salts. 

Bj>.  Beekeky,  Siris,  J  *«. 

I'pochas.*  n.  *.  [See  Hippocras.  Where 
Dr.  Johnson  follows  the  opinions  of  many 
in  explaining  it  a  medicated  wine,  ouasi 
vhum  Hippocratit.  Morin  thinks  it  more 
probably  derived  from  the  Gr.  tV»»  and 
KfS»»c.  a  mixture,  and  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  Hippocrates; 
But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  that  "  ipocrat, 
wine  mixed  with  spices  and  other  ingre- 
dients, was  so  named,  because  strained 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  called  the  sitrve 
of  Hippocratet."]    Spiced  wine. 

Hednnketii  r;h>crsu,&e.  Chaucer,  Merck.  TcJe* 

Draughts  of  u>ywr«t  out  of  a  great  bowl. 

Sir  J.  FtHCtt,  Oisero.  o»  Ambau.  (1656,)  p.  1 1. 

IaASCJBt'LiTY.a  ».  «.  [from  iratcilde.] 
Propensity  or  disposition  to  anger. 

Toe  rVasrilshVy  of  lint  class  of  tyrants  S  generally 
exerted  upon  petty  provocation*. 

No.  112. 
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IKA'SCIBLE.  adj.  [iratcMit,  low  Latin; 
irascible,  Fr.]  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  anger. 

Xho  trxacMe  passions  follow  the  temper  of  the 
heart,  and  the  concuplsciple  distractiooa  Ibe  erasis 
of  the  liver.  Orawn. 

I  know  more  than  one  instance  of  iratabk  pas- 
sions subdued  by  a  vegetable  die*. 

^MaMmtf  on  AHmenlt. 

We  are  here  in  the  country  iurrmimied  with 
Messing*  and  pleasures,  without  any  occasion  of 
exercising  our  tratcMc  faculties.    Digby  to  for*. 

Ira'scibleness.*  n.  s.  [from  irascible.'] 
State  of  being  angry.  Scott. 
IHE.t  »•  *•  [«>».  Latin;  ippe,  Saxon  5  ire, 
old  French: 

-  My  good  father,  tell  me  this ; 
"  What  thing  is  ire  r*  Sonne,  it  is 
That  in  our  English  wrath  is  hote." 

Gower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  3.] 
Anger ;  rage ;  passionate  hatred. 

She  lik'd  not  hit  desire  ; 
Pain  would  bo  ftw,  but  dreaded  parents'  ire. 

Sidney. 

If  I  digg'd  up  thy  fbrefolhers'  grave*, 
A  nd  bu  ng  their  rott'.-n  cofflns  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  alake  mine  tr*.  nor  ca«  my  heart. 

SiiaA-tpearf,  Ben.  VI. 
Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
Pcrplct'ci  the  Greek  -nd  CvtlitreV-.  -on. 

Afiftoo,  P.  /.. 

The  sentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  Ibe*  of  all  this  woe ; 
Mel  me!  only  just  object  of  his  ire.  Milton,  P-L. 

For  this  the  avenging  Power  employs  bis  darts, 
And  empties  all  bis  quiver  in  our  hearts  j 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  las  ire, 
Till  the  lair  skwebereoder'd  Is  bar  sire.  Dryden. 

I'ttEFUL.t  adj-   {ire  and Angry! 
raging;  furious. 

Tito  injjV  battunl  Orleans,  lh.st  drew  (flood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  I  soon  c^OTuntrt'd.  ^  ^ 

By  many  bands  your  father  was  subdued ; 
But  uoly  iflanghtcr'd  by  tile  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clillord.      S^dtpare,  Hen.  VI. 

There  leam'dtlus  n-jid  of  arms  the  ireful  guise. 

Is  he  not  ireful,  and  replenished  with  wrath  and 


Hamilia,  Serm.  ii.  .-, 
In  midat  of  all  the  dome  misfortune  sat, 
And  gloomy  discontent  and  fell  debate, 
And  madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood.  Dryden. 

1'REFCLi.Y.t  *dv.  [from  ire.]    With  ire; 
in  an  angry  manner. 

f  Hel  ireful!;/  eurag'd  would  needs  10  open  urn!. 

Drayton,  iVyJ&.  8. 4 

I'resarcb.*  n.  *•    [irenarque,  French; 
st«ii>aV%»<,  Greek ;  from  iMr>,  pence,  and  | 
oVx*<>  a  ruler.]  ,An  oncer  of  the  old 
Greek  empire,  employed  to  preserve 
publick  tranouillity. 

Ire'nical.*  adj.  [«V»in«*t,  Gr.]  Pacifick; 
desirous  of  peace. 

How  meek  his  temper  was,  his  many  trcnkal 
tracts  do  ihew. 

Prrf.  to  Hp.  HalTl  Rem.  (lG60,)sign.  b. 
I'RIS.n.s.  [Latin.J 

1.  Hie  rainbow. 

Beside  the  soUry  wu,  which  God  shewed  unto 
Nosh,  there  is  another  lunsry,  who**  efficient 

the  moon.  Brawn. 

2.  Any  appearance  of  light  resembling  the 
rainbow. 

When  both  bows  appeared  more  distinct,  I 

"  10m 
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the  citcrior  mi,  was  10  the  breadth  of  the  same 
colours  in  the  interior  S  to  2.  Newton,  OjiL 

3.  The  circle  round  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

4.  The  flower-de-luce. 

Jrit  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine.^      ^  ^ 

I'RISH."  n.  s. 

1.  Natives  of  Ireland.  {Erin.] 

All  the  customs  of  the  IrM,  which  I  have  often 
noted  and  compared,  would  minister  occasion  of 
a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  original  of  them, 
and  the  antiquity  of  that  people,  which  in  truth 
1  think  to  be  more  auncrcnt  than  most  that  I 
know  in  this  end  of  the  world.  Spenser  e«  bxlimd. 

It  was  from  the  lime  when  lie  [Swift]  first 
l*egan  to  patronise  the  /rim,  that  they  may  date 
their  riche.  and  prosperity.  Jekneon.  Lift  ofSvifl. 

2.  The  Irish  language. 
There  are  many  compositions  of  letters  in  /run, 

which  have  not  the  same  force  in  English. 

Riduirdeou  on  the  Irian  Language,  (1713.) 

5.  A  game  of  elder  times. 

The  incomtancy  of  Irit/i  fitly  represents  the 
eljih^eableDess  of  humane  occurrences,  since  it 
ever  stands  so  tickle  that  one  malignant  throw  can 
quite  ruine  a  never  so  well  built  game. 

Hull,  Harm  Vacwt,  (1616.) 

4.  Linen  so  called,  being  made  in  Ireland. 
I'risii.*  adj.  Denoting  what  belongs  to 
Ireland,  what  is  produced  or  made  in 
Ireland. 

The  Irish  will  be  better  drawn  to  the  EngliiJi, 
than  the  English  to  the  frith  government. 

X/>enter  an  Ireland. 

IrM  .tuT*"*  b*dS'  "   °"   Guardian.  No.  49. 

I'rishism.*  n.  s.  [from  Iriih.]    Mode  of 
speaking  used  by  the  Irish. 

*'  I  wBT  be  there  as  soon  as  you."  t  triK,  in- 
iu»d  of  I  atatT,  ia  a  Scotkism.  Douce.  And  an 
Iritnitm  too.     Reed,  JY..*  on  Snaktp.  Com.  «f  Bee. 

I'rishrt.*  n.  *.  [from  Irish.]  The  people 
of  Ireland.   See  Ekclishry. 

I  knew  that  among  the  Iru+ry  it  was  not  yet 
clean  taken  away. 

Brytkttt,  Due.  of  Cits.  Lift,  (1606.)  p.  157. 

To  IRK.f     «•  [y*»  work»  Icelandick. 

Dr.  Johnson  yntifl,  to  urge  on,  Goth. 

Sercnius  But  Lye  rightly  supposes 

it  to  be  the  Saxon  peopc,  or  pypc,  pain, 
torture,  anxiety.]  This  word  is  used 
only  impersonally,  it  irks  me;  mikipvena 
est,  it  gives  me  pain ;  or,  I  am  weary  of 
it.   Thus  the  authors  of  the  Accidence 

say,  teedet,  it  i>i<r<A.   Dr.  Johnson  

Certainly  it  is  commonly  used  imper- 
sonally, but  the  following  example  is 
an  exception. 

But  when  these  pelting  poets  in  their  rimes 
Shall  taunt,  or  jest,  or  paint  our  wicked  vrorkes, 
And  cause  the  people  know  and  curse  our  crimes, 
This  ugly  fault  no  tyrant  lines  but  rr*«. 

87  Mir.  fir  ling.  p.««. 

It  irtrt*  me  to  hear  one  thing  to  often.  Hulxt. 
Come,  shall  wc  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irit  me.  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  beads, 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd.  Snoeaprare. 
It  ires  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. 

SVJ^eore,  Hen.  VI. 

I'RKsoME.t  adj.  [from  i>*.]  ^^^^  ^ 
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Where  lie  may  UlteHeM  6nJ 
Truce  to  his  icatleas  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  iriUjnu'  hours,  till  bis  great  chief  return. 

Mitlin,  P.  L. 
Far  not  to  inluair  toil,  hut  to  delight 
He  made  ut,  and  delight  to  reason  join'd. 

iftltm.P.  L- 

There  is  nothing  so  trti.wtie  as  general  dis- 
courses, especially  when  they  turn  chiefly  upon 
words.  AtUitan,  Speet. 


iritome  to  that  Illustrious  body.  Swift. 

2.  Weary  ;  tired.    Not  now  in  use. 

The  people  then  embracing  titles  new, 
tone  of  present,  and  longing  for  change, 
Bsented  soon,  because  they  love  to  range. 

Mir.  fir  UH.  p.  352. 

IRKSOMELY.*,  adv.  [from  irksome  ']  Wea- 
risomely ;  tediously. 

Our  doctrine  forces  not  errour  and 


nets  irlisomefy  to  keep  it. 

Milton,  Duet,  and  Ditcip.  of  Duvree,  i.  13. 
Neither  irhomety  hating,  nor  fondly  loving, 
himself*  Harrow,  Wvrki,  i.  4, 

1'RKSOMEMESs.t  «•  *'  [from  trittotw.]  Te- 
diousncss;  wearisomenes*. 

As  Castilio  describes  it,  the  beginning,  middle, 
end  of  love,  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vernation, 
torment,  irktomeneu .  Burton,  Antst.  of  Met.  p.  5tl . 

Thus  was  be  driven  to  shift  and  change  bis  de- 
sire from  one  tfaihg  to  another,  finding  solid  con- 
tent in  never  s  one  of  them ;  but,  after  some  small 
experience,  great  rrlatmenett  in  them  all. 


the  breath  of  the  interior  iru  9  gr.  1 
rv-iiith  of  ttw  rvd  yellow,  and  tfrueu 


some  ;  impleading, 
is  an  .rh-me  brawling 


I  know  she  is  an  irbo-vc  brawling  scold 

Skaitjieort. 
Since  that  thou  can's*  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Tliv  company,  which  erst  was  irininw  to  me, 
I  will  endure.  S 
14 


FMeriu,  Atheom.  p.  300. 
of  that  truth,  which  they 
pli'iuaul  to  Uiciti,  that  ercry 


The 

brought,  was  so  _ 
where  (hey  call  it  a  burden. 

Milton,  Rent.  o/Cn.  G*v.  B.  2. 

I'RON.f  «.  *•  {haiam,  Welsh  ;  torn,  Erse  ; 
torr-n,  Irish;  ipn,  ipen.  Sax.  iern,  Dan- 
iam,  Iceland,  iarn,  earn,  Goth,  «  ab 
Iberia  sic  dictum."  Screnius.] 
1.  A  metal  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  specifick  gravity  is  778, 
water  being  100;  so  that  it  is  not  a 
heavy  metal,  though  there  arc  many 
lighter.  It  is  one  of  the  few  metals 
which  arc  magnetick.  It.  is  employed 
in  medicine,  though  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  several  other  metals. 
Journ.  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  No.  20, 
p.  286.  But  its  several  uses  are  far 
more  important  than  those  of  any  other 
rectal.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the 
metals,  yet  malleable,  and  most  so  as  it 
approaches  nearest,  when  heated,  to 
fusion. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 

If  be  smite  liim  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so 
that  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer.      Ifurn.  niv.  16. 
The  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  the  idess 
a  loadstone,  and  to  be  so  drawn  it  a  part  of  that 


of 


In  a  piece  of  trws  ore,  of  a  ferruginous  colour, 
are  several  thin  plates,  placed  parallel  to  each 
other.  _»Wu-.rrf. 

There  are  incredible  quantities  of  iron  nag  in 
various  parts  of  the  forest  of  I>ean. 

)t'iwi»ard  on  Fotalt. 
Iron  stone  lies  in  strata.  Woodward  an  FattUt. 
I  treated  of  irosking  iron  work,  and  steel  work. 

3/iutm. 

2,  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron : 
as,  a  flat  »i-o»,  box  iron,  or  smoothing 
iron.    In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 
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,  would 


/rami  of  s  dolt,  doubled  that  hang™ 
Bury  with  tboM  that  won  them,  these 
Era  jr«t  the  fight  be  done,  park  up. 

Shokrpeare,  CvrioL 

O  Thou !  whose  captain  I  account  mysolf, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  graciogi  eye : 
Put  in  their  bands  thy  bruising  trusts  of  wrath, 
TW  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  Itelroets  of  our  adversaries. 

Skaknteart,  Rkk.  III. 

Can 'it  thou  All  hii  skin  with  barbed  irons,  or 
his  beod  with  Ash-spears?  Jok,  »li.  7. 

Fur  thi»  your  lock,  in  paper  durance  bound  ? 
For  this  with  ton'ring  trotu  wrvauYd  around  ? 

Pept. 

3.  Chain  ;  shackle ;  manacle :  as,  be  was 
put  in  iron*. 

•    >  hi,  soul. 

Pialmt,  Comm.  Prayer. 
i;  be  was  bud  in 
irtn.  J'ia/jrt  1(J. 

I'ROK.t  adj.  [ipen,  Saxon  adjec 
1.  Made  of  iron. 

In  iron  walls  Ibey  deeia'd  me  not  secure. 

Skaksjtrare,  Hen.  VI. 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell.  Skakepcare,  Rom.  and  Jut 

Some  are  of  an  iron  red,  shining,  and  polite : 
but  as  if  powdered 


ive.] 


with  in 
VocdmnL 
i  do  a  great  deal  of  injury 
the  way  of  taking  them  is  in  hutches, 
and  iron  traps.  Mortimer. 
2.  Resembling  iron  in  colour. 

A  piece  of  stone  of  a  dark  iron  grey  colour, 
but  in  some  parts  of  a  ferruginous  colour. 

tVoodward  en  Fossils, 
Some  of  them  arc  of  an  iron  red,  and  eery 


3.  Harsh ;  stern ;  severe  ;  rigid  ;  miserable; 
calamitous  :  as,  the  iron  age,  for  an  age 
of  hardship  and  wickedness.  These 
ideas  may  be  found  more  or  less  in  all 
the  following  examples. 

Pouring  forth  their  blood  in  brutish  wise, 
That  any  iron  eyes,  to  see  it,  would  agrise. 

Sjienter,  F.  Q. 

No  man  so  una  hearted  but  the  lcstdttutjc  of 
such  Love  miv  draw  Kim. 

Wauatt,  Life  of  Christ,  {16X5,)  C  8.  b. 
>  iVm  hearted  soldiers  are  so  cold. 

Beaum.  and  Fl  Lout  of  Candy. 
jorous  virgins,  waiting  still  Umind, 
Assist  the  throne  of  the  iron  scepter'd  king. 

Cratkaw,  Sorp.  djErVrodc. 
But  O  sad  rirgra,  that  thy  power 
.Might  bid  tho  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  ii,  wnrblcfl  to  the  string. 
Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek. 

Mllm,  It  Pent. 
lu  all  my  iren  years  of  wars  ami  datsgers, 
From  blooming  youth  down  to  decaying  age, 
My  (sine  ne'er  knew  a  stain  of  dishonour.  Rotor, 

And  cv'ry  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God. 

Pope,  Odyssey. 

Indisvoluble ;  unbroken. 
ILuJi  Elpenoc,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Dry'd  an  immeaaurable  bowl,  and  thought 
To  cahale  Us  surfeit  by  iniguoua  deep, 
Imprudent :  him  death's  inn  sleep 


4. 


5.  Hard ;  impenetrable. 

I  will  con  verso  with  rras-witted  fools 
And  unro»i«tive  boys;  none  are  for  me, 
That  look  into  roe  with  cunsid'rate  eyes, 

ATkafaneore,  Rick.  III. 

To  1'aon.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  smooth  with  an  iron. 
9.  To  shackle 

YOL.  II. 


mo 

1'rosed.*  adj.  [from  fro*.]  Armed  j 
dressed  in  iron,  (ferratus^  Huloet. 

I'rovheartrd.*  adj.  Hardhearted.  See 
the  third  sense  of  the  adjective  Iron. 

Iao'NicAL.f  adj.  [irxmigve,  Fr.from  irony.'] 
Expressing  one  thing  and  meaning  ano- 
ther ;  speaking  by  contraries. 

Hereclltua  the  philosopher,  out  or  a  serious 
meditation  of  men's  lives.  Aril  a  weeping ;  and 
with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery,  mad- 
ness, and  folly.  Dcmocritus  on  the  other  side 
burst  out  a  laughing,  their  whole  life  to  him 
seemed  so  ridiculous :  and  he  was  so  far  carried 
with  this  rromroJ  passion,  that  the  citlaene  of  Ab- 
dcra  look  him  to  he  mad. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  To  the  Rc-atlcr. 

The  whole  court  shall  take  itself  abus'd 
By  our  u-ratrsi  amfvderacy. 

B.  Jtmun,  Cynthia's  BeenU. 

In  this  fallacy  may  bo  comprised  all  irmkal 
mistakes,  or  expressions  receiving  inverted  signi- 
fications. Broun.  I 

I  take  all  your  ironical  civilities  in  a  literal 
and  shall  expect  them  to  bo  Utetally  per-  I 
formed.  Stafl. 

Iiio'nically.  adv.  [from  ironical.'}  By  the 
use  of  irony. 

S<xr:Uc*  vu<  pronounced  bv  the  oracle  of  Del- 
pbos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which  be 
would  turn  from  himself  irenicaSy.  saying,  There 
could  be  nothing,  in  hhn  to  verify  the  oracle,  ex- 
cept this,  that  be  was  not  wise,  and  knew  it ;  and 
others  were  not  wise,  and  koew  it  not.  Bacon. 

The  dean,  irsmsrvji'/y  grave, 
Still  stiiinn'd  th\i  fool,  anil  lo>h'd  tiic  tnavc.  Suit). 

Iro'nick.*  adj.  [ironiaut,  French.]  Speak- 
ing by  contraries ;  ironical. 

Most  Socratick  lady ! 
Or,  If  you  will,  ironick '.       B.  Jonnm,  Hew  An. 

I  had  better  Ietiure  to  contemplate  (hat  trtrtttck 
satire  of  Juvenal.       5Sr  T.  Herbert,  Trap,  p.  11. 

I'ronist.*  n.  t.  [from  irony.]  One  who 
speaks  by  contraries. 

A  poet,  or  orator,  — would  have  no  mora  to 
do  but  to  send  to  the  inmisf  for  his  sarcasms. 

..front* not  and  Pope,  Mart.  ScriU. 
Socrates  took  the  name  of  ironist  from  the  con- 
tinued humour,  and  ndiculc,  which  runs  through 
his  moral  discourses.  Hunt. 

I'ronmoncer.  n.  a.  [iron  and  monger.]  A 

dealer  in  iron. 
Tronmould.*  n.  «.  [iron  and  mouldy 

mark  or  spot  on  linen,  occasioned 

the  rust  of  iron. 

Fine  linen,  being  once  stained  with  black  ink, 
though  it  be  wash co  never  so,  will  retain  an  rron- 
mouid  ever  after. 

Junius,  SmSVgmat.  (1635,)  p.  376. 
We  have  seen  arms,  the  ironmoutd  tlust  stained 
and  cat  out  order  and  laws. 

Righteous  Ruler,  (1660,)  p.  37. 

I'ronwood.  n.  t.  A  kind  of  wood  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  so  ponderous  an  to 
sink  in  water.   It  grows  in  America. 

Robinson  Cruto, 
I'ronwort.  n.t.  [tideritit,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

MilUr. 

I'rokv.  adj.  [from  iron.]  Made  of  iron  ; 
partaking  of  iron. 

The  fores  they  arc  under  is  real,  and  that  of 
their  fste  hot  imaginary  :  it  is  not  strang«  If  the 
ir-jny  chains  have  more  solidity  than  the  contem- 
plative. Hammond  m  Fundamentals. 

Some  springs  of  Hungary,  highly  impregnated 
with  vitrioliek  salts,  dissolve  the  body  of  one  me- 
tal, suppose  iron,  put  into  the  spring  •  and  deposit, 
in  lieu  of  the  irony  parades  carried  off, 
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rRONY.T  <•.*.  [trotisf,  Fuench;  ilf**t!a. 
Or.  from  i'sasw,  a  dissembler.]  A  mode 
of  speech  in  which  the  meaning  is  con- 
trary to  the  words :  as,  BolinnbToke  toot 
a  holt/  man.  Irony  is  a  word  of  great 
age  in  our  language,  though  Dr.  John- 
son has  cited  it  only  from  Swift 

He  spake  it  by  an  trowie  or  skorne. 

Bp.  Gardiner  on  Ik*  Javrstatrnt,  1551,  Sol.  99. 
So  jrmve  »  body,  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion. 


I  hols.*  adj.  r^j*"^  French.]  Angry; 


A 
by 


It  is  great  harm,  and  wrt^s  great  pile*, 
To  set  an  iroiu  nun  in  high  degree. 

Chaucer,  Somrm.  Tale. 

Tliis  Naman  Sirus, 
So  fel,  and  so  trout.  SMhm,  Poena,  p.  174. 

Irra'diancb.7  *•  [irradianct,  French ; 
Irra'dianct.  J    irradio,  Latin.] 

1.  Emission  of  rays  or  beams  of  light  upon 
any  object. 

Tl*.'  principal  affection  is  ita  translucency  ;  the 
imdumcy  and  sparkling,  found  in  many  gems, 
is  not  discoverable  la  tbks.       ifrvtess,  Vnig.  Rrr. 

2.  Beams  of  light  emitted. 

Love  not  the  heavenly  Spirits?  Or  do 
Irradiance,  virtual,  or  immediate  touch  ? 


JlflVt.:*,  P.  L. 

radio,  Lat.] 


To  IRRA'DIATE.t  v.  a,  [irradio, 

1.  To  adorn  with  light  emitted  upon  it;  to 
brighten. 

When  he  thus  perceives  that  these  opocoul  bo- 
dies do  not  Under  the  eye  from  judging  light  to 
have  an  equal  plenary  diffusion  through  the  whole 
place  it  irradiates,  Ik  ran  have  no  difficulty  to 
allow  air,  that  la  diaphanous,  to  be  every  when 
mingled  with  ligbt.  Digky  on  Bodies. 

It  b  not  a  converting  but  a  crowning  grace ; 
jucli  on  one  as  irradiates  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory 
about  the  head  of  him  upon  whom  It  descends. 

South,  Stem.  It.  S74. 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually;  to  illu- 
mine ;  to  illuminate. 

Reason  —  unmixed  and  eonMtupeisjd  with  tbe 
soul,  and  not  only  extrinsically  trradhttng  it. 

Bp.  Reynolds  on  tke  Passions,  oh.  17. 
Celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  Use  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate  j  there  plant  eyes :  all  mists  from  thence 
Purge  and  dispense.  Milton,  P.  L. 

God  —  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence,  and  la  as 
a  soul  within  tin*  soul,  to  irradiate  its  understand- 
ing, rectify  ila  will,  purify  its  passions,  and  enliven 
all  the  powers  of  man.  Spectator,  No.  57 1. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  light. 

Ethereal  or  solar  beat  must  digest,  influence, 
WToeflBtr,  and  put  those  more  simple  parts  of  mat. 

tcr  Into  motion.  Holer. 

4.  To  decorate  with  shining  ornaments. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  hi.  father1.  Mora 


To  Trra'diatr.  v.  n.  To  shine  upon. 

Day  was  the  state  of  the  hemisphtre,  on  wl 
light  irradiated;  and  night  was  the  state  of  the 
opjtosiie  hemisiJicrr,  on  which  rcstod  the  shadow 
projected  by  the  body  of  the  earth. 

Bp.  Home,  Lett,  est  Infidelity,  L.  la 

Irjia'diatb.*  jMrf.  adj.   Decorated  with 
shining  ornaments. 

The  peacock  spreads  his  rainbow  train,  with 
eyes 

Of  sspphirc  bright,  trroAVtte  each  with  gold. 

Mason,  Eng.  Card.  B.  4. 

Irradia'tioK.  n.t.  [irradiatian,Fr.  froas 
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1.  The  act  of  emitting  beam*  of  light. 

If  light  were  a  body,  il  should  drive  avray 
lb*  air,  which  h  likewise  »  body,  wtw  rover  it  h 
admitted ;  for  within  the  whole  tplvrre  of  tlx.-  irro- 
dution  of  it,  there  it  no  point  but  light  is  found. 

Dif  by  en  Bodxt. 

The  gr IK  ration  of  bodies  k  not  ejected  by  ir^ 

lightj'bot be*Sn a  transmission  is  nude  materially 
from  wme  parts,  and  ideally  from  every  one. 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  Illumination ;.  intellectual  light. 

The  means  of  Immediate  union  of  tlsese  intelli- 
gible objects  to  the  understanding,  are  sometimes 
divine  and  supernatural,  as  by  immediate  irradi- 
ation or  revelation.  Melt. 

IRRATIONAL,  adj.  [irrationtdis.haL] 
I,  Void  of  reason  ;  void  of  understanding  ; 
wanting  the  discoitrsivo  faculty. 

Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things;  but  discord  first, 
Daughter  of  sin,  among  the  irrational 
Death  inlroduc'd.  MUiou,  P.  L. 

He  (lath  eaten,  oad  lives. 
Ami  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  dis- 


/  till  Uien.  Jftfron,  L. 

2.  Absurd  ;  contrary  to  reason. 

Since  the  brain  is  only  a  part  traiwmittcnt,  and 
that  humours  oft  are  precipitated  to  Use  lungs  be- 
fore they  arrive  to  the  brain,  no  kind  of  benefit  ean 
be  effected  from  so  irrational  an  application. 

Murrey  on  Consumption!. 
I  shall  quietly  submit,  not  wishing  so  irrultonal 
t%  thing  a*  [hat  every  body  thould  be  deceived. 

Pap*. 

IwtATioKA'MTY.t  n.  t.  [from  irrational.] 
Want  of  reason. 

Who  b  it  here  that  appeals  to  the  frivolousrtess 
and  irrationality  of  our  dreams  ? 

A.  Baiter  en  the  Sml,  (1737,)  ii.  107 

Irra'tionally.T  adv.  [from  i 
Without  reason ;  absurdly. 

The  obd  orate  Jew,  that  he  might  mora  easily 
avoid  the  truth  of  the  second,  hath  most  irratnm- 
asTy  denied  the  first  Ptartm  on  the  Cruel,  Art  8. 

He  had  foolishly  and  irrationally  bartered  away 
eternity  for  a  trifle.  South,  Serai,  viii.  151. 

IRRECLAIMABLE. -J1  adj.  [in  and  re 
claimable.]  Not  to  be  reclaimed;  not 
to  be  changed  to  the  better. 

When  length  of  days  made  virtuous  habits  hero- 
ical  and  immovable,  vicious,  Inveterate  aod  irrr- 
ctaimahte.  Brown,  Ckr.  Moral,  iii.  1 . 

If  we  may  judge  by  proportlou,  the  angels  in 
heaven,  who  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  one  sin  • 
ncr,  do  also  mourn  and  lament  lor  the  trrerfatm- 
able  wickedness  of  so  many  millions  as  are  in  the 
world.  cVorru  on  the  Heatitudet,  p.  44. 

As  for  obstinate,  irreclaimable,  professed  ene- 
mies, we  must  expect  their  calumnies  will  continue 
Adduan,  Freeholder, 


Irrbcla'imably.*  adv. 
able.]    So  as  not  to  be 


[from  irrccutim 
reclaimed. 


Thus  we  see  the  irrertaimaWy  wicked  lodged  in 
a  place  and  condition  very  vrnrtched  and  calamitous. 

OlanmOe,  Prr-ceiit.  p.  135. 

IRRECONCI'LABLE.t  adj.  Urreconci- 
l table,  Fr.  in  and  reconcilable.  This  word 
was  formerly  irreconcUiablc  ;  like  the 
old  French  also,  irreconcUiablc.  "  They 
are  irreconcUiable  to  their  princes."  Sir 
It.  Williams,  Actions  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 1618.  p.  102.  "  Irrecanciliable 
contradictions."  Bp.  Morton,  Discharge 
of  Five  Imputations,  &c.  1633.  p.  98.] 

].  Not  to  be  recalled  to  kindness;  not  to 
be 
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Wage  eternal  war, 

IrrKtndlaUe  to  our  grand  foe.        Mitten,  P  L. 

A  weak  unequal  faction  may  animate  a  govern- 
ment ;  but  when  it  grows  equal  in  strength,  and 
irreconcilable  by  animosity,  it  cannot  end  without 
soma  crisis.  Temple. 

There  are  no  factions,  though  irrecannlabU  to 
one  another,  that  are  not  united  in  their  affection 
to  you.  Dryden. 

Not  to  be  made  consistent ;  it  has  toif/i 
or  to. 

As  she  was  strictly  virtuous  herself.  >o  she  al- 
ways put  the  best  construction  upon  the  words  and 
actions  of  her  neighbour*,  except  where  tltey  were 
irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and  decency. 

Arbuthnol,  J»hn  Bull. 

Since  the  sense  I  oppose  is  attended  sisilA  such 
grow  imvncilabtf  absurdities  I  presume  I  need 
not  offer  any  thing  farther  in  support  of  the  one,  or 
in  disproof  of  the  other.  Bngers. 

ITu's  essential  power  of  gravitation  or  attraction 
is  irreconcilaUe  with  the  Atheist's  own  doctrine  of 
a  chaos.  Bentley. 

All  that  can  tie  transmitted  from  the  stars  is 
wholly  unaccountable,  and  irreexmalabU  to  any 
system  of  science.  Il<i<ttUy. 

lRRECONCl'LABLEKK3S.t  «.  [from  irre- 
concilable.] Impossibility  to  be  recon- 
ciled. 

What  must  it  be  to  live  in  this  disagreement 
with  every  tiling,  this  irvweisi^iMriirw  and  oppo- 
sition, to  the  order  and  government  of  nature  ? 

Ld.  Shaftesbury. 

Irrecosci'i.ably.T  adv.  [from  irrecon- 
cilable.'] In  a  manner  not  admitting  re- 
conciliation. 

The  five  treat  points  controverted  betwixt  the 
two  families  —  so  trrcconcitahly. 

StrT.  Herbert,  Trot,  p.  12.4, 

Oftentimes  you  shall  sec  husband  and  wife  tr- 
reeanc-ilaaty  divided. 

South,  Smn.  vi.  llfl. 
To  Irrk'coscile.*  v.  a.  [in  and  recon- 
cile.]   To  prevent  being  reconciled  to. 

As  the  object  calls  for  our  devotion,  —  so  it  must 
needs  irreevneitt  us  to  sin. 

Bp.  Toe/or,  Life  of  dinar,  iii.  15. 

They  first  laboured  to  find  come  defect  in  his 
election,  and  then  to  tVrsrrntsftfa  those  towards  htm, 
wlso  Ibey  found  had  any  esteem  or  kindness  for 
him.  Ld-  Clarendon,  Lift,  i.  75. 

laBECosci'LED.t  adj.  [in  and  reconciled.] 
Not  atoned. 

A  servant  dies  in  many  irrteontilrd  iniquities. 

S/ca/tirtarr- 

An  irrtnwiled  petitioner  in  God's  Court  of 
Requests,  is  like  (at  you  ace)  to  find  no  audience. 

Bp.  Pridmur,  Kuch.  p.  4a 

Irre'coscilement 
cilement.]  Want 
agreement 

Such  an 
Mammon. 

ITaar,  Nation,  en  Teilt  bf  Script,  p.  85 

Irrecowcilia'tiox.*  n.  t.  [in  and  reeo* 
cUiation.]  Want  of  reconciliation. 

How  irretvneilialim  with  our  brethren  voids  all 
our  addresses  to  God,  we  need  be  lessoned  no 
farther  than  from  our  Saviour's  own  mositlu 

B}>.  Prideauz,  Eueh.  p.  71. 

Irreco'rdablr.»'  adj.  [in  and  recordable  ] 
Not  to  be  recorded.  Cockeram. 

IRRECO'VERABLE.  adj.  [in  and  reco- 
verable.] 

I.  Not  to  be  regained;  not  to  be  restored 
or  repaired. 

Time,  in  a  natural  sense,  is  irrccasvrrrriJe  .■  Or 
moment,  just  fled  by  us  it  is  impossible  to  recall. 
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.»  n.t.  [in  and  recon- 
of  reconcilement ;  dis- 

Ginl  an.) 


2.  Not  to  be 

The  trrrcupmiWf  loss  of  so  many  livings  of  prin. 
cipal  value.  /7m>err. 

It  concerns  every  man,  that  would  not  trine 
away  his  soul,  ami  fool  himself  into  rrrshvprraift 
misery,  with  the  greatest  seriousness;  to  enquire. 

TMotnn. 

iRRRCo'vr.ftAnLKNKSS.*  ?t.  t.  [from  irre- 
coverablc.]  State  of  being  beyond  re- 
covery, or  repair. 

The  first  notice  my  soul  bam  of  her  sickness,  is 
irrccaerrofVeisesr.  Dvnne,  Dcvot.  p.  13. 

'Use  irnvroumi/Vrri.'li  of  your  fall  —  fisaut  lias 
highest  pitch  of  ltappi»css  to  the  lowest  step  of 
misery.  Archdeacon  jtntmy,  Atarunx,  p.  U4. 

Irreco'verarly.  adv.  [from  irrecover- 
able.] Beyond  recovery ;  past  repair. 

O  dark,  dark,  itark  amid  the  blase  of  noon  ; 
/rrttoa-raUy  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  bope  of  day  !  MSton,  S.  A. 

The  creilit  of  Use  Exclscquer  is  irrttoveroHy 
lost  by  the  last  breach  with  the  bankers.  Temple. 
IRR ECU'PERABLE.»    adj.  [irrecuper- 
able,  Fr. :   irret  iiptrabilis,  Lat.]  irre- 
coverable.   Not  now  in  use. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Irmkcu'hkkably.*  adv.  [from  irrecuper- 
ahle.]    Irrecoverably  ;  without  hope  of 
recovery.  BuUoltar. 
Irrecl'rku.»  adj.  {in  and  rrvttrt-a'.]  Not 
to  be  cured. 
Striking  his  soul  with  trr.YnmJ  wound. 

Bou,,  Thule  or  rtrtue-M  Milt.  (1S9S.) 

Irrboo'ciblk.  adj.    [in  and  reducible.] 

DUgllt  I 


Not  to  be  brought  or  reduced. 

These  observations  stent  to  argue  t 
of  air  to  lie  imtr/nciisV  into  water. 
Irrefrac.abi'lity.  n.t.  [from  irrefrag- 
able]   Strength  of  argument  not  to  be 
refuted. 

1RRE  FRAGABLE.T  adj.  [irrefragable, 
old  French;  irre/ragabtlis,  Lat.]  Not 
to  be  confuted ;  superiour  to  i 
opposition. 

What  a  marsellous  concurrence  is  here  c 
and  irrtfrafahtt  convictions '. 

B,..  Halt,  Contempt,  a  4. 
The  clear  and  inv/VtigoMr  itemonatralions  of 
truth.  Bp-  Moll,  St.  PomTt  Combat. 

He  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour ;  he  will  be  a 
lug  still,     /tartan,  Anat.  of  AM.  2»  lite  Reader. 

Strong  and  irrefragable  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity must  be :  they  who  resisted  them  would  re- 
sist every  tiling.  AUrrbvry,  Serm. 
The  danger  of  introducing  uneapersroced  men 
for  working  by 
Strift. 

Irrk'fkaoablenes.h.*   n.  s.    [from  irre- 
fragable.]   Force  above  confutation. 

The  plainness  and  (rrt/nifiiWenril  of  this  I 
is  an  aOection  between  those  terms  t' 
in  heaven  and  earth  can  abolish. 

Annot.  on  G'fanraUc.  ic.  (I6S1S.)  p.  256. 

iRRE'FRAOABLY-t  adv.  [from  irrefragable.] 
With  force  above  confutation. 

It  follows  irrefragable  from  all  ibis. 

Bp.  Malt.  Rem.  244. 

God's  making  the  world,  trrcfrmgably  proves, 
that  lie  governs  it  too.  5*»M,  Serm.  il  247. 

That  they  denied  a  future  state  is  evident  from 
St.  Paul's  reasonings,  which  are  of  no  force  but 
only  on  that  supposition,  aa  Origen  largely  and 
irrefragaUy  proves.  AUtrbury. 

Ikrefu'table.^  adj.  [irre/utabilit,  Latin.] 
Not  to  be  overthrown  by  argument. 

Hear  that  irreftuMt  discourse  of  " 
Caietaa. 

Bp.  Mali,  Mon.  of  the  Marr.CteTgg,  p.  18. 
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The  more  they  tw  emmined,  the  mar*  irrt- 
illbefou 


f«taUt  they  will 

Mm,  ConJ.  Co*,  p.  183. 

IRRE'GULAR.  adj.  [irregutier,  French  ; 
irregularis,  LatinO 

1.  Deviating  from  rule,  custom,  or 

Th«  amorous  youUi 
Obtain'd  of  Venus  l>ii  desire, 
Hon'w  irregular  hit  lire. 

2.  Imtncthudical ;  not 
certain  rule  or  order. 

Thi. 

yet  not  well  to  be  resisted  or 


Prior. 

to  any 


Then  i 


Regular 

•  lie n  most  iri 


and  inrgular. 
King  Caarin. 


it/or  tbey 

MUton,  P.  L. 
i  of  pindariques  ore  wild  and  irre- 
gular, and  sometimes  term  harah  and  uncouth. 

OwaVy. 

3.  Not  being  according  to  the  laws  of 

virtue.    A  soft  word  for  vitiout. 
iBRR'nui.AR-*  n.  s.  One  not  following  a 
settled  rule.    See  Regular,  n.t. 

Tbe  secular  prebendaries  of  Waltham  were  first 
turned  out,  In  give  way  to  their  ii  regulars. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hon-  of  the  Marr.  Clergy,  p.  3M. 

Irreuula'rity.  n.s.  [irregulariU,  French, 
from  irregular.'] 

1.  Deviation  from  rule. 

2.  Neglect  of  method  and  order. 

This  irregularity  of  its  unruly  and  tumultuous 
motion  might  afford  •  beginning  unto  the  common 
opinion.  irrwieis. 

Aa  these  vast  heap*  of  mountains  arc  thrown  to- 
gether with  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion, 
they  form  •  great  earicty  of  liollow  bottoms. 

Addison  est  Italy. 

3.  Inordinate  practice  ;  vice. 

lieligton  is  somewhat  leas  in  danger  of  cor. 
a,  while  the  sinner  acknowledges  the  obli. 
I  of  hn  duty,  and  it  ashamed  of  his  imgu- 

Bogert. 

Irrb'uularly.   adv.    ^from  irrrgatiW.] 
Without  observation  ol  rule  " 


Pha-ton, 

By  the  wild  courses  of  his  fancy  drawn, 
Prom  East  to  West  irregularly  hurTd, 
First  set  on  lire  himself,  and  then  the  world. 

Your's  is  a  smil  irregularly  great. 
Which  wanting  temper,  yet  abounds  with  heat. 

It  may  give  some  light  to  those  whose  conceiu 
for  their  little  ones  makes  them  so  irregularly  bold 
aa  to  consult  their  own  reaaou,  in  the  education  of 
their  children ,  rather  than  to  rely  upon  old  custom. 

/.oe*r. 

To  Irre'oulatr.  v.  a.  [from  in  and  re- 
gula,  Latin.]  To  make  irregular;  to 
disorder. 

Its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  subservient, 
which  winds,  shelves,  and  every  interjacency  trrr- 
tulatci.  Bmn. 

IRRE'LATIVE.  adj.  {in  and  relatival, 
Latin.]  Having  no  reference  to  any 
thing  ;  single  ;  unconnected. 

Separated  by  the  voice  of  God,  things  in  their 
specie*  came  out  in  tmcomntufticuted  varieties,  and 
(rrttotne  seaiiuvlibes.  Brown,  Vulg,  Err. 

Iubb'lativkuy.*  adv.  [from  irrelative^] 
Unconnectedly. 

The  sacred  leaves  and  porttom  of  Scripture  do 
irrthdhely,  and  in  tirrnwHvos,  sufficiently  betray 
and  evidence  their  own  heavenly  extraction. 

BogU,  Style  of  H.  Serif*,  p. 

Ixrb'lkvanct.*  n.  t.   State  of  being  irre 
See  Irrelevant. 


IRRELEVANT.*  adj.  [in  and  relevant.'] 
Not  applicable  ;  not  to  the  purpose.  A 
modern  word.  I  think  it  occurs  in  tbe 
letters  of  Junius. 

IfiRE'LEVASTtY.*  adv.  [from  irrelevant.] 
Without  being  to  the  purpose. 

Irrr'mevablb.*  adj.  [in  and  relievabie.] 
Not  admitting  relief. 

Gross  aa  we  must  admit  the  rue  to  be.  It  is  irre- 
liroailt.       Hargrove,  Jundie.  Arguments,  p.  H. 

Irrbli'oion.  n.t.  [irreligion,  Fr.  in  and 
religion.]  Contempt  of  religion ;  im- 
piety. 
The  weapons  with  which  I 


already  consecrated.  />ryi^». 

We  behold  every  iitvtan.ee  of  prot'zncm^v  and 
irreligion  not  only  committed,  but  defended  and 
glorird  in.  Rogers. 

IRRELI  GIOUS,  adj.  [irreligieux,  Fr.  in 

and  religious.] 
I.  Contemning  religion ;  impious. 

The  issue  of  an  srrrfljriosu  Moor.  Shaispeare. 

Whoever  sees  these  irrWujioMi  men, 
With  burthen  of  a  sickncui  weak  ami  faint, 
But  hears  them  talking  of  religion  then, 
And  vowing  of  their  souls  to  every  saint. 

Jtayics. 

Shame  and  reproach  it  generally  the  portion  of 


2.  Contrary  to  religion. 

Wherein  that  Scripture  ■taiuJeth  not  the  church 
of  God  in  any  stead,  or  serveth  nothing  »t  all  to 
direct,  but  may  be  let  pass  as  needless  to  be  con- 
sulted with,  we  judge  it  profane,  impious,  and 
trreivnvsu  to  think.  Umdeer. 

Migjrl  not  the  queen's  domeeltckt  be  obliged  lo 
avoid  swearing,  and  u-rci^umi  profane  discourse? 

Swifl. 

iRRELi'oiousLY.t  adv.  [from  irreligious.] 
With  impiety  ;  with  irreligion. 

Dar'st  thou  ieret^iiiujdy  ilevanse. 
And  thus  profane,  these  sacred  liberties? 

Drayton,  Bar.  Wars,  vi,  6B. 
iRRe'MKABi.E.f  adj.  [irremeable,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave  ;  irremeabUis,  Lat.  Admitting  no 
return.  Codceram. 

The  country  of  the  dead  la  mrncaUt,  that  tbey 
cannot  return. 

Sandford.  Trout,  of  Corn.  Agrippa,  (1569,) 
sign.  Pp. 

The  keeper  charm 'd,  the  chitf  wiiliout  deUy 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  th*  irremeable  way.  Dryden. 

IRREME  DIABLE. adi. [irremediable,  Fr. 
in  and  remediable.]  Admitting  no  cure  ; 
not  to  be  remedied. 

They  content  themselves  with  that  which  was 
the  ieremediaUe  error  of  former  time*,  or  the  ne- 


Hooker. 

A  steady  hand,  in  military  affairs,  it  more  re- 
quisite than  in  peace,  because  an  errour  committed 
in  war  may  prove  irrrmrdssMr.  Bacon. 

Whatever  be  consults  you  about,  unless  It  lead 
to  some  fatal  and  immtdidbtc  mischief,  be  sure 
you  advise  only  as  a  friend.  J/kJct. 

Irreme'diablenrss.*  a.  «.  [from  irreme. 
diable.]    State  of  being  irremediable. 

Tbe  Aral  notice  ray  soul  hath  of  ber  sickness,  is 
irreroverahlenevs  rrirmarfia oieisru  ■  but,  O  my 
God,  Job  did  not  charge  thee  foolishly  in  his  tem- 
poral slTlicijons,  nor  may  I  in  my  spiritual. 

Uonm.  Dessst.  (1695,)  p.  13. 

Irreme'diably.  adv.  [from  irremediable.] 
Without 


It  happens  to  us  immerliMy  and  inevitably, 
that  we  may  perceive  these  attendant*  are  not  tiiu 
(huts  of  our  labour,  but  ^i/tv  of  God. 

Bp.  Taylor,  tTorthy  ' 


IHRE.MrSSIBLE.t  adj.ri*  and  remitto, 
Lat.  irremittibk,  French.]  Not  to  be 
pardoned. 

To  synne  agaynst  knowledge,  is  agaynvt  the 

Holy  Gboste,  and  immutable. 

Bale  on  the  Revel.  P.  I.  (1*50,)  K.  5. 
They  [rndiscrvH  pastors]  still  aggravate  sin, 
thunder  out  God's  judgments  without  respect,  in- 
temnestivejy  rail  at  and  pronounce  them  daninnl. 
in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  aporu  and 
honest  recreations,  making  every  small  fault,  and 
tiling  indifferent,  an  irrtmisnllt  offeuee- 

Burton,  Jnat.  of  Mti.  p.  69B. 
Usury  is  totally  forbidden  by  their  law  j  for 


L.  Addison,  W.  Bark.  p.  177. 

iRREMrsstBLENESS.f  n.  s.  [from  irremis- 
sible.]  The  quality  of  being  not  to  be 
pardoned. 

That  dreadful  sentence  of  the  frremuriUevsras  of 
that  sin  unto  death.      Bp.  Halt,  Contempt.  B.  3. 

Thence  arises  the  aggravation  and  rrmnunNs. 

Irremi'ksibly.»  adv.  [from  irremissible.] 
So  as  not  to  be  pardoned.  SAermood. 

iRHEMo'VABLct  adj.  [lit  and  remove.] 
Not  to  be  moved  ;  not  to  be  changed. 

He  Is  rrvemocvstaV, 
Reaolv'd  for  flight.  Skahptan,  Win!.  Tale. 

Kstabiiviiin^  my  irremotxiMe  asvurance  in  Dice. 

Ihmrn,  lie**,  p.  89. 

iRREKo'wNED.f  adj.  [in  and  renotm.] 
Void  of  honour.  We  now  say,  unrt- 
nonned.  Spenser  write*  it  irrenowmed, 
from  the  Fr.  renomini. 

For  all  he  did  waa  to  deceive  good  knights. 
And  deaw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  faux 
To  slugg  in  sloth  and  senst 

efiil  tilei 


detiglllv. 


F.Q. 


And  end  their  days  with 

Irrkmu'nerable.»  adj.  [in 
nerable.]    Not  to  be 


Ibrepababi'lity.*  n.  s.  [fn 
able.]    State  of  being  irreparable. 

'live  poor  fellow  came  back  quite  out  of  breath, 
with  deeper  marks  of  dkapixjintimmt  in  his  luolj 
than  could  arise  from  the  simple  trrepanUality  of 
the  fragment.  Sterne. 

IRRE'PAR ABLE. adi.  [irreparabUu.lAA. 
irreparable,  Fr.]    Not  to  be  recovered  ; 
not  to  be  repaired. 
IrrrparatLi  is  tbe  loss,  and  Patience  says  it  b 

not  past  ber  curs.  S/iaisnnre,  Tempest. 

Toil'd  with  loss  irre,*rmWe.         MiUon,  P.  L. 

It  is  aa  arrepersMr  injustice  we  are  guilty  of, 
when  we  arc  prejudiced  by  the  looka  of  those 
whom  we  do  not  know.  Addxsan. 

The  story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  teaches, 
that  piety  and  innocence  cannot  miss  of  tbe 
divine  protection,  and  that  the  only  lost  irrepar- 
able is  that  of  our  probity.  Cert*. 

Irre'parably.  adv.  [from  irreparable.] 
Without  recovery ;  without  amends. 

Such  adventures  befall  artists  trreparakly. 

l^yir. 

The  cutting  of  that  time  industry  nnd  gilts, 
whereby  she  would  be  nourished,  were  iervyxmiWv 
injurious  to  her.  .Decay  of  Ore.  Pilty. 

Irrkpe'alable.*  adj.  [in  and  repeal.]  Not 

to  be  repealed. 
Irrepb'alably.*  adv.    So  as  not  to  be 


Kicocnmurticaiiun  and  i 
trart*.vried  by  them,  anM 
two  wiae  turn. 

Bp.  Ceustos'.  Hierrnp.  ( 1 659,)  p.  190. 
3  Z  8 
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Irrepe'htascb.*  n.  i.  [in  and  repentance.} 
Want  of  repentance. 

To  absolve  them  so  far  as  minbMriil  power 
on  cl Mod,  -  qui  non  pomin*  obitem"  by  on- 
bclief  or  wjrnumct. 

ittunUxgue,  App.  to  Con.  (!««,)  p.  318. 

Irrepleviable,  adj.  [in  and  replevy.) 

Not  to  be  redeemed.    A  law  term. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLE.f  adj.  [irrepre- 

hensibU,   Fr.  imprehensibdit,  Latin.] 

Exempt  from  blame. 
That  ye  tnair  be  found  pcrfecte  and  irrtprthen- 

mb(e  at  Uie  latter  daie. 

Farm  of  lite  Ordering  of  Rishappes,  1549.  K.  i.  b. 
It  had  been  better  far  to  have  joined  tho  two 
churcbea  together,   Smyrna  aod 
againal  whom  there  »  no  blame. 
More  on  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  173. 
They  were  sincerely  good  people,  who  were 
therefore  blame  lest  or  irrepnhenpble. 
Bp.  Patrick,  Anew,  to  the  Touchstone,  $c.  p.  126. 

iBREPRBHE'usiBLY.f  adv.  [from  irreprt- 
hentible.)    Without  blame.  Sherwood. 

Irreprbsk'ntable.  adj.  [in  and  represent.) 
Not  to  be  figured  by  any  represent- 
ation. 

God's  irrrprttmVaUt  nature  doth  hold  against 
making  image*  of  God.  StiVit^fn-i . 

Irrrpre'ssible.*  adj.  [in  and  repressive.) 
Not  to  be  kept  under;  not  to  be  re- 
pressed. 

RREPRO'ACHABLE.t<w#.  [irreproach- 
able, Fr.  Cotgrave ;  in  and  reproach- 
able.)    Free  from  blame ;  free  from  re- 


He  waa  a  serious  sincere  Christian,  of  an  inno- 
nchaUe,  nay,  exemplary  life. 

Attertmry. 

Their  prayer  may  be,  that  they  may  raise  up 
and  breed  as  uitptMchaUe  a  young  family  as  their 
parents  base  done.  Pipe. 

Irrepro'achbly.T  adv.  [from  irreproach- 
able.)   Without  blame;   without  re 
p  roach. 

Prom  diii  thro,  say.  the  mouk,  tbc  hoar  liroi 
irreproachably,  and  obaerred,  to  bis  dying  day,  the 
orders  that  the  saint  had  given  him. 

Addison,  Remarks  en  Italy. 

IRREPRO'VABLE.t  adj.  [improvable. 
Fr.  Cotgrave ;  in  and  reprovable.)  Not 
to  be  blamed ;  irreproachable. 

That  what's  deSo'd  be  irreprwiafe. 

Jfore,  Sjng  of  the  &ntl,  i.  8.  96. 
If  among  this  crowd  of  virtues  a  failing  crept 
in,  we  must  remember  that  an  apostle  himself  has 


.  of  Luther. 

Irrepro'vablt.*  ado.  [from  improvable.) 
Beyond  reproach. 

To  live  cbasily.  trreprnahiy,  and  in  w 
deed  to  shew  themselves  worthy  of  such  a 


word  and 

Weever. 

Irrrpti'tiou*.*  adj.  [irrtptut,  Lat.] 
Crept  in  ;  privately  introduced. 

The  ant  [text]  be  illustrates,  Esa.  is.  i. 
all  condemn  *te  as  irrryftlwu*.  *c. 

Dr.  Castetl,  Lett,  in  1673.    NkhoU's  Lit.  An. 
iv.  695. 

Irrehi'stbscb.*  n.t.  [in  and  resistence.) 
Want  of  inclination  to  make  resistencc  ; 
gentleness  under  sufferings  and  insults, 

The  second  is  in  tbc  instances  of  passive  courage, 
or  endurance  of  sufferings,  patience  under  affronts 
and  injuries,  humility,  irreustenee,  placability. 
Pairy,  View  of  the  EM.  of  Christ.  P.  2.  ch.  2. 
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Irresistibi'lity.t  «•  *•  [from  irre»i'*r»We.] 
Power  or  force  above  opposition. 

The  doctrine  of  irrrJutahtitv  of  grace,  if  it  be 
acknowledged,  there  is  nothing  to  be  emit  to 
gnititudo.  Hammond. 

In  respect  of  the  infinity  and  irreststibUity  of 
which  active  power,  wc  must  acknowledge  Him 
Almighty.  Pearttm  en  Ike  Creed,  Art,  I. 

IRRESI  STIBLE,  adj.  [imsistibU,  Fr.  in 
and  resist  Me.)    Superior  to  opposition. 

Pear  doth  grow  front  an  apprehension  of  the 
Deity,  indued  with  rrrrwriMi'  power  to  hurt ;  and 
is  of  all  affections,  anger  excepted,  the  unaptcet  to 
admit  conference  with  reason.  Hooker. 

In  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  uniou  irremtibte.  MSUm,  P.  L. 

Fear  or  God  is  inward  acknowledgment  of  an 
holy  just  Being,  armed  with  almighty  and  irvrirsf- 
iite  power.  TUlatsen. 

There  can  be  no  difference  in  the  subjects, 
where  the  application  is  almighty  and  irretutihte, 
as  in  crcatiuu.  Rogers. 

Irresi'stibleness.*  «.  *.  [from  imsitt- 
ibie.)    Power  above  opposition. 

Whether  this  irrrautiMrerir  be  out  of  a  conse- 
quent supposition.  Bp.  II all.  Rem-  p.  382. 

Such  wax  tbc  irretistiblenea  of  the  king's  spirit, 
that  like  a  torrent  it  would  bear  down  any  thing 
which  stood  between  him  and  bis  desires. 

Fuller,  Holy  »  or,  p.  2S9. 

Irresistibly,  adv.  [from  irresistible.)  In 
a  manner  not  to  be  opposed. 

God  irresistibly  sways  all  manner  of  events  on 
earth.  fhylcn. 

Pood  of  pleasing  and  endearing  ourselves  to 
those  wc  esteem,  we  are  irresistibly  led  into  the 
same  inclinations  end  aversions  with  them. 

Rogers. 

Irresi'stlesi.  adj.  [A  barbarous  ung^ram- 
matical  conjunction  of  two  negatives.] 
Irresistible ;  resistless. 

Those  radiant  eyes,  whose  irrenidets  flame 
Strikes  Envy  dumb,  and  keeps  Sedition  tame, 
They  can  to  gasing  multitudes  give  law, 
Convert  the  factious,  and  the  rebel  awe. 

CrmdOe. 

IRRE'SOLL'BLE.t  adj.  [in  and  resolu- 
bUis,  Lat.]  Not  to  be  broken ;  not  to 
be  dissolved. 

The  second  [case]  is  in  the  irrtnlubU  condition 
of  our  souls,  after  a  known  sin  committed ;  where- 
in the  burdened  conscience,  not  being  able  to  give 
ease  unto  itself,  seeks  for  sad  to  the  sacred  hand 
of  God's  penitentiary  here  on  earth ;  and  there 
may  find  it.   Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Cense.  D.  3.  c.  9. 

In  factitious  sal  ammoniac  Uic  common  and 
urinous  salts  arc  so  well  mingled,  thai  both  io  the 
open  fire  and  in  subliming  vessel*  they  rise  toge- 
ther as  one  salt,  which  seems  in  such  vessels  irre- 
sotuble  by  fire  alooe.  Boyle. 

Irre'solubleness.  n.  t.  [from  irresoluble.) 
Resistance  to  separation  of  the  parts. 

Quercetanus  bss  this  confession  of  the  im-aa/u- 
bleneu  of  diamonds.  Boyle. 

Irreso'lvsdly.  adv.  [in  and  rwoiWrf.] 
Without  settled  determination. 

l>iven  of  my  friends  have  Uiought  it  strange  to 
bear  roe  speak  so  irresoiitdly  concerning  those 
things,  which  tome  lake  to  be  the  elements,  and 
otl-ers  the  principles  of  all  raised  bodies.  Btyte. 

IRRE  SOLUTE,  adj.  [irrcxolu,  Fr.  in  and 
resolute.)  Not  constant  io  purpose ;  not 
determined. 

Were  lie  evil  us'd,  lie  would  outgo 
Hit  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Dors  an  irresolute  purpose.     Sboiip.  /fen.  V/ll. 

Him  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolv'd,  his  final  sentence  chose 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter.  Hilton,  P.  I.. 
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To  make  reflections  upon  what  is  past,  i*  the 
part  of  ingenious  but  trreWusr  men.  Temple. 

So  MyTTha's  mind,  impell'd  on  cither  aide, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide ; 
Irresolute  on  which  he  should  rely, 
At  last  unfii'd  in  all,  is  only  ax'd  to  die. 

Dryden. 

Ihhk'solutely.  adv.  [from  imsofutt.) 
Without  firmness  of  mind  ;  without  de- 
termined purpose. 

Ihre'soluteness.*  n.t.  [from  imsolttte.) 
W'aut  of  determination  ;  want  of  firm- 
ness of  mind. 

Irresolv'tiov.  n.  *.  [irresolution,  Fr.  in 
and  resolution.)  Want  of  firmness  of 
mind. 

It  bath  most  force  upon  tilings  ih.it  have  the 
lightest  motion,  and  therefore  upon  tlse  splrfta  of 
men,  and  in  them  upon  such  affections  as  move 
liglrteu ;  as  upon  men  in  fear,  or  men  in  irreso- 
lution. Baean,  A'ot.  Hist. 

frresohttian  on  the  schemes  of  life,  which  offer 
themselves  10  our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pur. 
suing  them,  are  the  greatest  causes  of  all  our  on. 
happiness.  Ad 

IRRESPE'CnVE.t  adj.  [in  and  , 
ire.] 

1.  Having  no  regard  to  any  circumstances. 

Thus  did  the  Jew,  by  persuading  himself  of  his 
particular  irrespective  election,  think  it  safe  to  run 
into  all  sins.  Hammond. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  it  must  be  resolved 
wholly  into  the  absolute  irrttpeetioe  will  of  God. 


.    Not  in  use. 


•2. 


myself  and  some  of  mine. 
Sir  C  CiMweaflu,  (1G0H,)  Svppl  »  CahaW,  p.  101. 

Irrespe'ctiveey.  adv.  [from  irrryKTrit*.] 
Without  regard  to  circumstances. 

He  is  convinced,  that  all  tile  promiies  belong 
to  him  absolutely  and  irrespectively. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

Irrespossim'lity.'  n.  *.  [from  irrespon- 
sive.}   Want  of  responsibility. 
IRRESPONSIBLE.*  adj.    [in  and  re- 
sponsible.)   Not  capable  of  being  an- 
'  for. 


That  no  unbridled  tyrant  or  potentate,  but  to 
Ids  sorrow,  for  the  future  may  presume  such  high 
and  irresponsihle  licence  over  mankind,  to  liavock 
and  turn  upside  down  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  aa 
though  they  were  no  more  in  respect  of  bit  per- 
verts) will  than  a  nation  of  pismires. 

ildlan.  Tenure  of  A'uujj  and  MagiUrulos- 
Irrete'mtive.*  adj.    [in  and  retentive.) 
Not  retentive. 

His  imagination  irregular  and  wild,  hit  memory 
weak  and  irreteHtur. 

Sla-llan,  Deism  Ra-ealed,  Dial.  4. 

IRRETIUE  VABLE.t  adj.  [in  and  re- 
trieve.) Not  to  be  repaired  ;  irrecover- 
able ;  irreparable. 

The  effects  of  vice  in  the  present  world  arc  ofara 
extreme  misery,  irretricvesble  ruin,  and  even  dcath. 

Butler.  Anfogy  if  Rrlig. 
For  a  year  and  a  day  bcr  fate  it  not  tnetrievrM* ; 
but,  during  that  term  of  probation,  the;  [the  nuns) 
that  very  few,  if  any 
of  them,  are  known  to  retract. 

/SrwasntuNof,  TVire.  p>  76. 

Irretrie'vably. adv.  [from  irretrievable.) 
Irreparably ;  irrecoverably. 

It  would  riot  defray  tbc  charge  of  the  extraction, 
and  tlierefore  must  have  been  all  irrrtrirroWy  lost, 
and  useless  to  mankind,  was  it  not  by  this  moans 
collected.  WWuwrd. 

Irretu'rnable.*  adj.  [in  and  returnable.) 
Not  to  i 
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Be  >     enroeal,  ^  ^  Mag.  p.  499, 

I H  R  E'VERENCE. ».  *.  [irrevenm^io,  Lat, 
irreverence,  Fr.  in  and  ra*T<-Ncf\] 

1.  Want  of  reverence ; 
want  of  respect. 

Having  seen  our  scandalous  trrrrerrnce  towards 
Gods  worship  in  gcivrral,  "lis  easy  to  make  »PP»»- 


.Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety  , 
They  wen  •  tort  of  attributes,  with  which  it 
VM  s  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  ill  oc- 
cujdbs  and  which  it  wm  an  irrtvemwt  to  omit. 

iVf*- 

2.  State  of  being  disregarded. 

Tha  concumnc*  of  the  home  of  peers  in  that 
fury  can  bo  imputed  to  no  one  thing  mora  than  to 
lo  the  trretrrenet  and  acorn  toe  judge*  were  justly 
in,  who  had  been  always  looked  upon  there  a»  the 
oraclea  of  the  law.  OvenaVa. 

Irre'vebshd.*  adj.   [in  and  reverend."] 
Disrespectful.   Not  now  in 

In  Irrtverend  and  irrcspectlte  behaviour  towards 
toy self  and  coow  of  mino. 
Sir  C.  Cornwdtit,  (1608,1  Suppl.  to  Cabala,  p.  101. 

The  broad  of  the  wnuneot,  being  d<dk-*trd  to 
a  holy  and  peculiar  •erne*,  la 


1  U  exposed  unto. 
Sptnter,  Righleout  Ruler,  (1660,)  p.  19. 

Ibre'vsrest.  adj.  [irreverent,  Fr.  in  and 
reverent.]  Not  paying  due  homage  or 
reverence ;  not  expressing  or  conceiv- 
ing due  veneration  or  respect. 

At  our  (ear  eicludcih  not  that  boldness  which 
hecometh  saints,  so,  if  our  familiarity  with  God 
do  not  savour  of  fear,  it  draweth  too  near  that 
■    irreverent  confidence  wherewith  true  humility  can 
never  stand.  7/ 

Knowlcdgc  men  sought  for,  and  covered  it  from 
the  vulgar  sort  as  jewelt  of  inestimable  price,  fear- 
ine  the  irrncmtl  construction  uf  the  ignorant  and 
irreligious.  H^fh- 

Witness  the  imterent  too 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark  j  who,  for  the  shame 
Done  to  hit  father,  board  his  bear,  curie, 
Ser>jht  of  servants,  on  his  vitious  rati-. 

IfuVM,  P.  L. 

Swearing,  and  the  tVrrnrrvisJ  using  tha  name  of 
God  in  common  discourse,  is  another  abuse  of  die 
tongue.  Ra!h 

If  an  irreverent  eipreation  or  thought  too  win. 
ton  are  crept  into  my  verses,  through  my  Inad- 
vertency, let  their  authors  be  answerable  fur  them. 

JJrydni. 

Ibju'vsremtly.  adv.  [from  t'rreweni.] 
Without  due  respect  or  veneration. 

'Tit  but  an  ill  essay  of  reference  and  godly  fear 
to  use  the  gospel  irrrterent/y.  Gov.  <f  the  Tongue. 

IRREVE'RSIBLE.t  adj.  [in  and  renerie.] 
Not  to  be  recalled ;  not  to  be  changed. 

It  is  rrrrorrsiiWe,  it  cannot  be  revoked. 

Smith,  Srrm.  ru.  339, 
The  sins  of  bis  chamber  and  his  clown  shall  be 


Irreve'rsiblbmess.*  n.  s.  [from 
tible.]    State  of  being  irrei 
A  precedent  of  the  irreverruVtn, 

Shscanot.se,  Uitt.  of  the  Bib.  B.  5.  ch.  2. 

Irbrve'bsibly.  adv.  [from  irrevertible.] 
Without  change. 

The  title  of  funasmcntals,  being  ordinarily  con- 
lined  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  hath  occasioned  that 
gnat  scandal  in  the  church,  at  which  so  many 
myriads  of  eolifldisna  hare  stumbled,  and  fnllen 
irrewniUj,  by  conceiving  brawn  a  reward  of  true 
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Irrevocability;.*  n.  s.  [from  irrevocable.] 
ImponibilitT  of  recall. 

IRKE'VOCABLE.  adj.  [irrevoctibUu.Ln- 
tin  ;  irrevocable,  French.]  Not  to  be  re- 
called ;  not  to  be  brought  back  ;  not  to 
be  reversed. 

Give,  thy  hand  to  Warwick, 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  tVmvcnwV, 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  thai  I  be 


Firm  and  trreraeoMr  is  my  doom, 
Which  I  have  past  upon  her.  Oattp.  At  you  like  it. 

That  which  is  past  it  gone  and  irrerocnifa,  there- 
fore they  do  but  tritle  that  labour  in  past  matters. 

Bacon,  £jmvs. 
The  second,  both  for  piety  rcnown'd, 
And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 
Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 
For  ever  shall  endure.  MStm,  P.  L- 

By  ber  tVreeacaUr  Cite, 
War  shall  the  country  waste  and  cbango  the  state. 

Dryden. 

The  other  victor  Berne  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  eitingulsh'd  wood; 
For  ever  sou,  the  irrrvocaMe  light 
Forsook  the  blsck'ning  coals,  and  sunk  to  night. 

Dryii-n. 

Each  •acred  accent  bean  eternal  weight, 
And  each  cViessocoWr  word  is  fate.  Pa/ie. 
Ibre'vocablbnbss.*  ».  ».    [from  irrevo- 
cable.]  The  state  of  being  irrevocable. 

Ath. 

Irbk'vocably.  adv.   [from  irrevocable.] 

Without  recall, 
ir  air  were  kept  out  four  or  fire  minutes,  the 

Sre  would  be  irrevocably  csunguished.  Boyle. 
Ibre'voluble.*  adj.  [Lat.  irrevolutu*.] 

That  has  no  revolution. 

of 

B.  if. 

To  1'RRIGATE.f  v.  a.  [irrigo,  Lat-]  To 
wet ;  to  moisten  ;  to  water.  Codceram. 

It  hsth  certain  glandules  —  which  by  their  sis. 
eous  moisture  do  irrigate  and  as  it  were  oil,  the 
pipe ;  that  it  takes  off  Use  bsrsunesa  that  otherwise 
would  be  found,  end  adds  much  sweetness  and 
pleasantness  to  the  mufick. 

SnitS  on  Old  Age,  p.  H2. 

The  heart,  which  it  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  body,  doth  continually  irrigate,  nourish,  keep 
hot,  and  supple  all  the  members. 

Bay  on  lie  Creation. 

They  keep  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 
With  which,  in  often  interrupted  sleep, 
Their  fryiug  blood  compels  to  nrieole 
Tlieir  dry  furr'd  tongues.  A,  Phapu 

Ibrioa'tion.t  n.  t.  [from  irrigate.] 

1.  The  act  of  watering  or  moistening. 

Help  of  ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation. 

Baton. 

Fomentations,  trrsatiriims,  —  pre** Hbed  Tor  the 
head.  Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  406. 

I  wish  It  may  also  flow  In  spiritual  blessings ; 
and  doubt  not  but  that,  by  the  irrigation  rather 
than  inundation  of  this  flood,  they  slasll  encrease 
in  them.    Harrington,  Br.  fine  of  the  Ch.  p.  309. 

2.  State  of  being  watered. 

In  April,  and  toe  spring  time,  his  lordship  [lord 
llaconj  would,  when  it  rained,  take  his  coach 
(open,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  irrigation,  which, 
he  was  wont  to  any,  was  very  wholesome,  because 
of  the  nitre  in  the  aire.      Aubrey,  Anted,  ii.  2SJ. 

That  every  of  us  fructify  in  some  proportion 
answerable  to  our  irrifoisors. 

Hammmd,  (Cores,  it.  574. 

Irri'cuous.  adj.  [from  irrigate.] 
1.  Watery ;  watered. 

The  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irrigumi  valley  spread  Iser  store. 

Milton,  P.  Id* 


Dry'd  an 
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Philip* 
theLatinphrase 

EJpeuoc 


to  have 


Hash  Elpeaor 
cable  bowl,  and  thought 


bis  surfeit  by  irri^unur  sleep 
t!  him  death's  iron  sleep  oP? 


iRRi'sioN.f  n.  *.  [irrMtoM,  old  French; 
irriiio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  laughing  at 
another ;  the  act  of  mocking. 

They  are  printed  deeper  than  can  be  blotted  out 
with  all  their  artificial  and  forced  irrinwstn. 

raiser*,,  Athtom.  (162i,)  p.  196- 


Bv  sesy  of  sarcasm  and  imsmn. 

Gregory,  Doctr.  of  the  Ghr.  Trin.  p.  6. 
Ham,  by  his  indiscreet  and  unnatural  irriswn, 
"  r  of  his  father,  incurs  hit  curse. 


the  gravity  oft 


Irbitabi'lity.*  n.  *.  [irritabUiti,  Fr.  from 
irritable.]  State  or  quality  of  being  ir- 
ritable. 

1'rbitable.*  adj.  [irritabilit,  Lat] 

1.  Easily  provoked. 

The  wise  will  determine  from 
case;  the  irritable,  from  their 
pressaon. 

2.  That  may  be  agitated. 
Irbi'tant.*  adj.   [irritant,  Lat.  from  »V- 

Wfia,  void.  See  To  Ibri'tats,  to  render 
void.]  Rendering  void.  The  same  fo- 
rensick  term  is  used  in  Scotland. 

The  states  elected  Henry  duke  of  Anion  for 
their  king,  with  this  clause  irritant ;  that  if  be  did 
violate  any  part  of  his  oath,  the  people  i 


violate  Any  p.irt  or  I 
him  no  allegiance, 


Baywnrd,  Anns,  to  Doleman,  ( 1 603,)  ch.  5. 

To  1'RRITATE.t  v. «.  [irrito,  Latin ;  ir- 
riter,  Fr.    Thus  we  formerly  had  to 
irrttV,  following  the  Frenc" 
closely.    See  Cotgrave,  ant 

'  wood.  Some  consider  the 
word  to  be  the  Latin  ira,  i 
agrees  with  Vossius,  that  it  co 
the  Greek  if  tin,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  as  irritate;  adding  that  the 
Latin  imfo  was  also  written  in  confor- 
mity to  the  Greek  word,  with  only  one  r.] 

1.  To  provoke;  to  teaze ;  to  exasperate. 

The  carl,  tpesking  to  the  freehotdert  in  impe- 
rious language,  did  not  tmtafe  the  people. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Laud's  power  at  court  could  not  qualify  him  to 
go  through  with  that  difficult  reformation,  whilst 
he  had  a  superior  in  the  church,  who,  having  the 
reins  in  hit  hand,  could  slacken  them,  and  »  os 
thought  to  be  the  more  remiss  to  irritate  bis  cbo- 
lerlck  dupotitiori.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  put  into  motion  or  disorder 
by  any  irregular  or  unaccustomed  con- 
tact ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  vellicate. 

Cold  makelh  the  spirits  rigorous,  and  hritatetk 
them.  Blew. 

3.  To  heighten  ;  to  agitate ;  to  enforce. 

Air,  if  very  cold,  trrtttittlh  the  flame,  and  mak- 
elh it  burn  more  fiercely,  ss  lire  scorrheth  in  frosty 
weather. 

Rous'd 

By  dash  of  eloods,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  furlout  spring.  Thornton,  S'ut 

I'rritatb.*  pari.  adj.  Heightened. 

When  they  are  collected,  the  I  seal  becomes  more 
violent  and  irritate,  and  thereby  espt  lleth  swcst. 

.Daren,  -V«s(.  Hut. 

To  IRRITATE.*  v.  a.  [low  Lat.  irritate, 
to  make  null,  from  irritut.  Sec  Irbi- 
tast.]   To  render  null  or  void. 
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If  rii;  thing  itanuld  tomt  Ui  pM  mht-rwii*  than 
it  doth,  yet  God**  foreknowledge  emdd  i-.ot  be 

irritated  by  it,  for  then  be  did  not  know  that  It 

P***£p.  Itramholl.  Works,  p.  727. 

Irrita'tioh.T  n.     [irrtVafio,  Latin 
tation,  French  ;  from  irritate.'] 

1.  Provocation;  exasperation, 

8.  Stimulation ;  vellicalion. 

Violent  affections  and  frrir<uwiu  of  the  nerve*, 
ia  any  part  of  the  body,  i»  caused  by  aomi-thing 
icrimoniou*.  Arbultmat, 

I'rritAtory.*  adj.  [from  irritate.']  Sti- 
mulating. 

The  other  poradvcolure  U  sufficiently  grounded 
for  principlet  of  faith,  yet  it  weak  by  rantm  either 
of  sotne  passion,  or  of  tome  irritatory  and  trouble- 
tome  humour  in  his  behaviour.  Hates,  AVm.  p.  45. 

Nothing  hinders  wound*  from  dratriiJug  more 
than  concourse  of  humour  to  the  diseased  part, 
lings  irriUtlory  about  the  oriSce  of 
Haiti,  Rem.  p.  285. 

IRRU'PTION.f  n.  s.  {irruption,  Fr.  ,V- 
ruptio,  Latin.] 

1.  Tnc  act  of  any  thing  forcing  an  en- 
trance. 

How  doth  the  water  rage  with  Ms  inundation*. 
irntiitums,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
taHdgcs,  besides  shipwrecks ! 

UwUrn,  Anal.  of  Met.  p.  4. 
I  refrain,  too  suddenly, 
To  utter  whet  will  come  at  last  too  soon  ; 


Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  trru}*km, 
Hitting  thy  n^ed  ear,  should  pierce  loo  deep. 


are  frci|UL'tit 
unities  by  tbe 

A  full  end 


Milton,  S.  A. 


irrnptkm  of  toe  sea. 

Burnt. 
of  thick  melen- 
puu  a  stop  to  its 


2.  Inroad  ;  bunt  of  invaders  into  any  place. 

Five  or  aiz  weeks  before  my  lord's  fatal  imip- 
lion  into  the  dty.  Walton,  Rem.  p.  180. 

The  famous  wall  of  China,  built  against  the 
irruirtutns  of  the  Tartars,  was  begun  above  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Incarnation. 

Sir  T.  Bmm,  MistrtL  p.  189. 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous 
so  plentiful 

a  soil  should  become  so  miserably  unpeopled. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

InRiypTivK.*  adj.  {irruptus,  Lat.] 
ing  forth ;  rushing  down  or  in. 

Conscious  fears  his  soul  affright. 
And  storms  or  wrath  and  indignation  dread 
irruplioe  on  tils  head. 
H'HiltMauir,  Ode  to  Justice,  {Poems,  17H.) 

IS.+  [if,  Saxon ;  es,  Celt,  ys,  Teut.  ist, 
GoUi.  tst,  Lat.  if  -  <ir.    See  To  11*.] 
The  third  person  singulur  of  To  be  :  I 
am,  thou  art,  he  is. 

He  that it  of  Cod,  bcareth  Cod  *  word*. 

St.  Jain,  vu.  47. 
Be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  they  cannot  do  evil ; 
neither  it  it  in  them  to  do  good.  Jer.  x.  5. 

My  thought,  whose  murtlier  yet  u  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  stale  of  roan,  that  function 
U  smolber'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is, 
Skai 


1 


8.  It  it 


pressed  by  's. 

you  have  beheld  me  fight 


Isaoo'oical.*  adj.  [Gr.  iWayv*^,  „-,, 
into,  and  to  lead.]  Introductory  ; 
belonging  to  an  introduction, 


1  will  make  further  relation 
Of  this  uagogicntt  collation.  1 


,p.l«e. 


wiu  bold  to  call  bin  Meradac ;  but  he 

of  that  in  his  canons  imgapcol. 

Gregory,  Poothnm.  11650,)  p.  847. 

ISCHIA'DICK.  adj.  {"9-x,n,  Irxiatnue  i  ischi' 
adique,  Fr.]  In  anatomy,  an  epithet  to 
the  crural  vein  ;  in  pathology,  the  itchi- 
adick  passion  is  the  gout  in  the  hip,  or 
the  sciatica. 

I'SCHURY.  n.s.  [fax*/.,  Ux»  and  ,r.», 
urine;  uchurie,  Fr.  ischuria,  Latin.]  A 
stoppage  of  urine,  whether  by  gravel  or 

Ischure'tick.  n.  s.  [ucAtirrfiyMf,  French, 
from  ischury.]  Such  medicines  as  force 
urine  when  suppressed. 

Isii.  [ire,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  termination  udded  to  an  adjective  to 
express  diminution,  a  small  degree,  or 
incipient  state  of  any  qualilf :  as,  bluish, 
tending  to  blue  ;  brtghtish,  somewhat 


brigh 
.  It  is 


2.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  the  termination 
of  a  gentile  or  possessive  adjective  :  us, 
Swedish  Danish ;  the  Danish  terri- 
tories, or  territories  of  the  Dunes. 

3.  It  likewise  notes  participation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  substantive  to  which  it 
is  added  :  as,  fool,  foolish  ;  man,  man' 
nuh  ;  rogue,  roguish. 

I'sicle.  rt.  s.  [more  properly  icicle,  from 
ice;  but  ice  should  rather  be  written 
ise ;  ijTi  Saxon.]  A  pendent  shoot  of 
ice. 

Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

 *l*be  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  a *  the  utcre 

That's  curdled  by  tbe  frost  from  purest  snow 
Hanging  on  Dian'a  Temple.  Skalctpeare. 

The  frost*  and  snows  her  tender  body  spare ; 
Those  are  not  limbs  for  uida  to  Mar.  IJryHrn. 

I'sinolass.  n.  s.  [from  ice,  or  ise,  and 
glass ;  ichthuocolla,  Lat.] 

Isinglass  is  a  tough,  firm,  and  light 
substance,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  in 
some  degree  transparent,  much  resemb- 
ling glue.  The  fish  from  which  isinglass 
is  prepared,  is  one  of  the  cartilaginous 
kind :  it  grows  to  eighteen  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  greatly  resembles 
the  sturgeon.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
Danube,  the  Boristhenes.  the  Volga, 
and  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe.  From 
the  intestines  of  this  full  the  isinglass  is 
prepared  by  boiling.    Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

The  cure  of  putrefaction  requires  an  incnuoatiag 
diet,  as  all  viscid  broths,  hartshorn,  ivory,  and  irtn- 
gkut.  Flayer. 

Some  make  it  clear  by  reiterated  fermen- 
tations, and  others  by  additions,  a*  innglou. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

I'singlaks  Stone,  n.  s.  A  fossil  which  is 
one  of  the  purest  and  simplest  of  the 
natural  bodies.  The  masses  are  of  a 
brownish  or  reddish  colour ;  but  when 
the  plates  are  separated,  they  arc  per- 
fectly colourless,  and  mure  bright  and 
pellucid  than  the  finest  glass.  It  is 
found  in  Moscovy,  Persia,  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and 
the  mountains  of  Germany. 

IW,  Mat.  Med. 

I'SLAND.  n.  s.  {insula,  Latin ;  isoUt, 
Italian ;  ealand,  Erse.  It  is  pronounced 


Hand.]  A  tract  of  land  surrounded;  by 
water. 

He  will  carry  this  ittand  home  in  his  pocket, 
and  pve  it  his  son  for  an  apple.  —  And  sowing 
the  kernels  of  it  in  ttut  sea,  bring  forth  j 
uianiis.  SkaJajKrrre, 

Within  a  long  recess  there  lie*  a  bay, 
An  island  sliaues  it  from  the  roiling  M'a, 
And  forms  a  port.  Dryden. 

Ittand  of  buss !  amid  the  subject  seen. 

Thornton 

I'slandkr.  n.  s.  [from  island.  Pronounced 
ilander.]    An  inhabitant  of  a 
surrounded  by  water. 

We,  as  all  udanden,  arc  lanaret,  or  tbe  moon's 
men.  Camden. 

Your  dinner,  and  tbe  generous  i 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  | 

Snalttpenre. 

There  are  many  bitter  sayings  against  islander* 
in  general,  representing  them  as  fierce,  treach- 
erous, and  unhotphable :  those  who  live  on  tbe 
continent  have  such  frvuucol  intercourse,  with 
men  of  different  religions  and  languages,  that 
tbry  become  more  kind  than  those  who  are  the 
inhabitants  of  an  island.        Addison,  Freeholder. 

A  race  of  rugged  mariners  are  these, 
Un|wli,h'd  men,  and  buisterous  as  tlieir  sen*  ; 
The  native  itlandm  alone  their  care, 
And  baleful  be  that  breathes  a  foreign  air. 

Pope,  Odfu. 

1'slandy.*  «.  s.  [from  island.]  Full  of, 
or  belonging  to,  islands.  Not  now  in 
use.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

Isle.  «.  *.  {isle,  French ;  insula,  Latin. 
Pronounced  i7f.] 

1.  An  island;  a  country  surrounded  by 
water. 


In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  utV. 

Sknhpeare,  Rids.  ///. 
The  dreadful  fight 
Betwist  a  nation  and  two  whale*  I  write : 
Sea*  siain'd  with  gore  I  sing,  adsent'rou*  toil, 
And  bow  thr-«>  inLin^t-n.  did  diiarrn  an  suV. 

trotter. 

2,  [Written,  I  think,  corruptly  for  aile, 
from  aile,  French,  from  ala,  Latin,  the 
aile  being  probably  at  first  only  a  wing 
or  side  walk.  It  may  come  likewise 
from  allfe,  French,  a  walk.]  A  long 
walk  in  a  church,  or  publick  building. 

O'er  the  twilight  grove*  aud  dusky  cam. 


ly  tuts.  rope 
I'slet.*  ».  *.  {isletle,  French,  from  isle  ; 
so  the  old  Fr.  insulette,  from  insule  ]  A 
little  island. 

They  —agreed  to  convey  thcanaclves  and  their 
substance  into  the  uttermost  bosom  of  the  Adri- 
atic gulf,  and  there  possessed  certain  dnolate 
islet t,  by  tradition,  about  seventy  in  number. 

WVlton,  Hem.  p.  SJ1. 

I'solathd.*  adj.  {isoli,  French.  At  first 
a  term  of  architecture ;  for  standing  by 
itself.  "  The  affected,  frenchified,  and 
unnecessary  word  isolated  is  not  English, 
and  we  trust  never  will  be."  British 
Critic,  Oct.  1800.  The  writer  of  the 
preceding  remark  had  forgotten,  or 
knew  not,  that  the  word  had  been  then 
in  use  nearly  half  a  century.  Lord 
Chesterfield  somewhere  uses  it.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  in  proof  of  my  assertion,  to 
cite  bishop  Warburton ;  but  I  fully 
agree  with  the  writer  in  considering  it 
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word.]    Detached ; 


as  ft 

separate. 

Short,  itoiaied  sentences  were  the 
which  ancient  wisdom  delighted  to  convey 
precepts  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct. 

H'arburlon,  Doctrine  of  Grace,  Pref. 

Iso'CHRONAL.t  adj.  [uocftront,  Fr.  .«%-, 
equal,  and  xpl»<>  »'«»e,  Gr.]  Having 
equal  time*. 

The  iaocsrossa/  TL'tucittt-'i  dc%cril/iri^'  t'10  par* 
tlclosof  MN.  Bp.  Berteiey,  Juh^l,  |  41. 

IgoPKRiME'TtticAL.  adj.  [!»&•,  wtj,,  and 
uVrr-«r.]     In  geometry,  isoperimelrical) 
figures  are  such  as  nave  equal  peri- 1 
meters  or  circumference*,  of  which  the  | 
circle  it  the  greatest.  Harrit. 
Iso'scEi-ER.  it.  i.    [isosceU,  Fr.  or  equi- 
angular triangle.']     That  which  hath 
only  two  sides  equal.  Harrit.  \ 

I'sstMBLE.*  [from  iut<r,  in  law.]  So 
as  to  bring  to  issue,  or  decision. 

If  ■  prisoner  shoJl  stand  as  ronuimacious  in 
contempt,  and  hltsll  not  put  in  on  imuMr  pies, 
guilty  or  not  guilt}  of  the  charge  given  sgsinst 
him,  whereby  lie  may  route  to  a  fair  trial ;  that,  ax 
by  sn  implicit  confession,  may  bo  taken  "  pro 
confetso. " 

Air.  afthe  TriafafK.  Ch.  I  Jan.  ?5.  164P.  p.  4. 
Hilary  snd  Trinity  tenn«,  from  the  making  up 
of  the  issues  therein,  are  usually  called  iuuaUe 
terras.  Btaditmt. 

I'SSUE.  n.  s.  [issue,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  patting  out. 

2.  Exit ;  egress ;  or  passage  out. 

Unto  the  Lord  belong  the  ujkcj  from  death. 

Pf.  Ilviii.  SO. 

Let  us  examine  whst  bodies  touch  a  movable 
whilst  in  motion,  ss  the  only  means  to  find  an 
issue  out  of  tbis  difficulty.  Xhxiy  on  Bodiei. 

We  might  have  easily  prevented  those  grew 
returns  of  money  to  France ;  snd  if  it  be  true  the 
French  arc  so  impoverished,  in  whst  condition 
must  they  have  been  if  thst  inur  of  wealth  had 
been  stopped  ?  Stnft. 
S.  Event ;  consequence. 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'rt, 
But  to  fine  issues.       Shaktpeare,  Meat  for  Meat. 

If  I  were  ever  fearful 
To  do  s  thing,  where  I  tin'  unir  doubted, 
Wbmsif  tin:  cteculion  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infect*  the  wisest. 

Shahpeart,  Hint.  Tale. 
But  let  the  ussu-  correspondent  prove 
To  good  beginnings  of  each  enterprise.  Fairfax. 

If  things  were  cast  upon  this  unar,  that  God 
should  never  prevent  sin  till  man  deserved  it,  the 
best  would  sin,  and  sin  for  ever.  South. 

and  sentences  will  be 
nee,  and  nothing  elae  but 
'  lucky  hit*  of  a  roving  fancy.  South. 
Our  present  condition  is  better  for  us  in  the 
ow,  than  that  uninterrupted  health  snd  security 
that  the  Atheist  desires.  Benttey. 

4,  Termination ;  conclusion. 

He  hath  preserved  Argalus  alive,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  him  publickly  executed  after 
these  wars,  of  which  they  bopc  for  a  soon  and 
prosperous  issue.  Sidney. 

What  issue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  ! 
How  wild  a  passion  works  within  my  breast ! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  pussnt  1 


Homer,  at  a  loss  to  bring  difficult  matters  to  an 
isrisr,  lays  hia  hero  ailuep,  and  tbis  solves  lbs 
difficulty.  aYreeme. 
5.  Sequel  deduced  from  premises. 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  urn**,  nor  to  larger  reach, 


6.  A  fontanel ;  a  rent  made  in  a 
for  the  discharge  of  humours. 

litis  tumour  in  his  left  arm  was  caused  by 
strict  binding  of  hla  unit.  tfitcman. 

7.  Evacuation. 
A  woman  was  diseased  with  an  ran*  of  Mood . 

St.  Mall.  is.  80. 

8.  Progeny ;  offspring. 
O  nation  miserable ! 

Since  that  the  truest  tutie  of  thy  throne, 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurst. 

Stuurtpeare,  Madcti. 
Nor  whore  Abossio  kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mount  A  man,  though  this  by  some  nuppos'd 
True  paradise,  under  the  sEthiop  line 
By  Nilu*'  bead.  Mi'lon,  P  L. 

This  old  peaceful  prince,  as  Heav'n  decreed, 
Was  blesVd  with  no  male  tune  to  succeed. 

Jiruden,  JEn. 

Tl»  frequent  productions  of  monster*,  in  sll 
tlie  species  of  animals,  and  stnsoge  issuer  of  human 
birth,  carry  with  tltem  ditScullies,  not  possible  to 
cousiat  with  this  hypothesis.  iMke. 

9.  [In  law.]  Issue  hath  divers  applications 
in  the  common  law :  sometimes  used 
for  the  children  begotten  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  ;  sometimes  for  profits 
growing  from  an  amercement,  fine,  or 
oxpences  of  suit;  sometime  for  profits 
of  lands  or  tenements ;  sometime  for 
that  point  of  matter  depending  in  suit, 
whereupon  the  parties  join  and  put 
their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the  jury. 
Issue  is  either  general  or  spcciul :  ge- 
neral issue  seemcth  to  be  that  whereby 
it  is  referred  to  the  jury  to  bring  in 
their  verdict,  whether  the  defendant 
have  done  any  such  thing  as  the  plaintiff 
Inyeth  to  his  charge.  The  special  issue 
then  must  be  that,  where  special  matter 
being  alleged  by  the  defendant  for  his 
defence,  both  the  parties  join  thereupon 
and  so  grow  rather  to  a  demurrer,  if  it 
be  qutestio  juris,  or  to  trial  by  the  jury, 
if  it  be  quasiio  Jitcti.  Camus. 

To  I'ssue.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun  ;  tWr, 
Fr.  tun're,  Italian.] 

1.  To  come  out;  to  pass  out  of  any  place. 
Waters  ianwit  out  from  under  the  thmhold  of 

the  houso.  AV-Jt.  akli.  1. 

From  the  uttermost  euil  of  the  head  branches 
there  umcrfl  out  a  gummy  juice.      Httlefh,  Hist. 
Waters  iau'd  from  a  cave.  Milton,  P.  &. 

Ere  Pallus  imt'd  from  the  thunderer's  head, 
Dutnoss  o'er  oil  poncss'd  her  ancient  right,  rope. 

2.  To  make  an  eruption ;  to  break  out. 
Three  of  master  Ford's  brothers  watch  tlie  door 

with  pistols  that  none  should  tame  out,  otherwiae 
you  might  slip  away.  5%aJhaiednr. 
To  see  that  none  thence  time  forth  a  spy. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Haste,  arm  your  Anleuns,  iaiee  to  the  plaiu  [ 
With  faith  to  friend,  assault  the  Trojan  train. 

/Jnudrn. 

At  length  there  Utu'd,  from  the  grove  behind, 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind.  JJrydtn. 

A  bussing  noise  of  bees  his  ears  alarms ; 
Straight  ime  through   the   sides  assembling 

Full  for  the  port  the  Itharesssians  stand, 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land. 

Pope,  Odfts. 

S.  To  proceed  as  an  offspring. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  the*,  which 
thou  shift  beget,  shall  they  uks  away. 

2  A'rngs,  XX.  18 

*.  To  be  produced  by  any  fund. 


of  thee 
)  the 

To  run  out  in  lines, 
ripen,  made  with  a  bell;  towards  the  mwt-r  end, 


To  V&SVM.  V.  a. 

1.  To  send  out;  to  send  forth. 

A  weak  degree  of  heat  is  not  able  either  to 
digest  the  parte  or  to  issue  tlie  spirits. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

The  commissioners  should  iime  money  out  to 
no  other  use.  Temple. 

2.  To  send  out  judicially  or  authori- 
tatively. This  is  the  more  frequent 
sense.  It  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
particle,  out  or forth. 

If  the  council  issued  mat  any  order  sgsinst  them, 
or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  i 


Deep  in  a  rocky  cave  he  makes  abode, 
A  mansion  proper  for  a  morning  god : 
Here  be  gives  audience,  issuing  ost  decrees 
To  rivers,  bis  dependent  deities.  JrryJcn . 

In  vain  the  master  sSsnci  out  commands, 
In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands; 
Tl»e  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care. 

Dryden. 

They  constantly  wait  in  court  to  make  a  due 
return  of  what  Utey  lave  done,  and  to  receive 
such  other  commands  as  the  judge  shall  issue 
forth.  rlylufe,  Parerpm. 

I'ssubd.*  part.  adj.   [from  issue.]  De- 
scended. 

His  only  beir 


I'ssubless.  adj.  [from  issue.]  Having  no 
offspring ;  wanting  descendants. 

Carew,  by  virtue  of  this  entail,  succeeded  to 
Hugh's  portion,  as  dying  imtiea. 

Carew,  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 
I  have  done  sin ; 
For  which  the  Heav'ns,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  k-ft  me  LuutJett.      Shakspcare,  UTiiu.  Tate. 

ssuTNC*  n.  /.  [from  issue.]  The  act  of 
passing  or  going  out. 

By  some  others  affected,  snd  interpreted,  as 
laruosgi  forth,  or  sallies  of  seal. 

trhillock,  Mann,  of  tit  Engl.  f.  360. 

1'sthmus.  n.  s.  [isthmus,  Lat.]  A  neck 
of  land  joining  the  peninsula  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

There  ia  a  castle  strongly  seated  on  a  high  rock, 
wlticb  joineth  by  an  ittlmut  to  the  land,  snd  is 
impregnably  fortified.  Sanfyt,  TVcuWi. 

The  Assyrian  empire  stresrheth  northward  to 
that  tafAamss  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas.  Brtmeoad  mi  Language). 


'1 


<  ixt  two  eternities, 
Yet  can'st  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain  ; 
But  broken  and  o'erwhelra'd  the  ocean  meets 
again.  OnwVy. 
Our  church  of  England  stands  as  Corinth 
and  there  are  some  busy  in 
to  let  in  both  at  once  upon  it. 

StiOmpJteel. 

Cleomenes  thinking  it  mora  advisable  to  fortify, 
not  the  uranaur,  but  the  mountains,  put  his  design 
in  execution.  Creech. 

itae'd  on  this  tatamsis  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great.  Pope. 

IT.f  pronoun,  fhec,  hit,  Saxon;  hit, 
Danish ;  het,  Dutch  ;  hitt,  Iceland. ; 
ila,  Uothick.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
H.  Tooke  to  be  the  past  participle  of 
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the  Goth,  haUan,  Sax.  hasean,  to  name, 
and  to  equivalent  to  Me  taid.  But  this 
etymon  is  doubted  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  on 
this  solid  ground,  "  that  the  analogy 
is  lost,  as  to  the  supposed  participle, 
when  'the  particles  are  compared.  For 
what  is  hie,  hyr,  in  Sax.  is  in  the  M. 
Goth,  ita."] 

1.  The  neutral  demonstrative.  Used  in 
speaking  of  things.  For  it,  our  an- 
cestors used  he,  as  the  neutral  pronoun; 
and  for  its  they  used  his.  Thus  in  the 
Accidence,  a  noun  adjective  is  that 
which  cannot  stand  by  himself,  but  re- 
quireth  another  word  to  be  joined  with 
Aim  to  shew  his  signification. 

Nothing  can  gin  that  to  another  which  it  hath 
Dot  itself.  Rp-  Dramkall  again*  HMet. 

Will  our  frr.it  nn^er  learn  to  stoop  to  low? 
I  know  it  cannot.  Cettey. 

Tell  tne,  O  tell,  what  kind  of  tiling  it  wit. 
Thou  who  router  art  of  U.  Cost**. 

His  Mm,  K  may  be  dreads  no  barm  ; 
But  kindly  waits  his  father's  coming  borne. 

Flat  man* 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  dull 
know 

The  rage  of  low.  Dryden. 

How  ran  I  speak  ?  or  how,  sir,  can  you  boor  ? 
Imagine  that  which  you  would  roost  deplore, 
And  that  which  1  would  speak,  Is  it  or  more? 

A  mind  so  furnished,  what  reason  has  i  to  ec- 
tjuiesee  In  ilt  conclusions?  Led*. 

Tlie  glory  which  enccropaased  them  covered 
the  place,  and  darted  id  rays  with  so  much 
strength,  that  the  whole  fabric*  began  to  melt. 

Additan,  Freeholder. 

If  we  find  a  greater  good  in  the  present  con- 
stitution, than  would  have  accrued  either  from 
the  total  privation  of  it,  or  from  other  frames  and 
structures,  we  may  then  reasonably  conclude,  that 
the  present  constitution  proceeded  from  an  intel- 
ligent and  good  being,  that  formed  it  that  parti- 
cular way  out  of  choice.  Benttey. 

2.  It  is  used  absolutely  for  the  state  of  a 
person  or  affair. 

How  it  it  with  our 

 E»en  so 

At  with  a  man  by  hut  own 
And  with  hit  charity 

3.  It  is  used  for  the 
the  affair. 

Ti'l  come  to  pass, 
That  tractable  obedience  it  a  there 
To  each  incensed  will.      Shalttpearr,  Ben.  Fill. 

The  design,  it  teems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful 
imputation  of  pedantry. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by 't. 

He  rallied,  and  again  fell  to  '« ; 
For  catrhiug  foe  by  nearer  foot. 
He  lifted  with  tuch  might  and  strength, 
At  would  have  burfd  him  thrice  hit  length. 


I  T  A 

The  Lacedemonians,  at  the  stnights  of  Ther- 
mopylae when  their  arms  failed  them,  fought  it 
out  with  their  nails  and  teeth.  Dryden. 

I  have  often  seen  people  lavish  it  profusely  in 
tricking  up  their  children,  and  yet  starve  their 


tiling ;  the 


.  It  is  used  ludicrously 
verbs,  to  give  an  emphasis.  Mr.  Malone 
notices,  with  me,  a  very  carlv  example 
of  this  usage  in  the  Comedy  of  Fair 
Em,  written  about  1590,  which  one  is 
led  to  suppose  bad  caught  the  eye  of 
Pope.  See  the  last  of  the  examples  in 
the  present  seose. 

Let  mistress  Nice  go  sent  it,  where  .be  list. 
And  coyly  ewial  it  with  oWmblmg  face. 

Fair  Km. 

If  Abraham  brought  alt  with  him,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  meant  10  walk  it  back  again  for 


The  mole  courses  it  not  on  the  ground,  like 
the  rat  or  mouse,  but  Uvea  under  the  earth. 

AtUitan,  Uped. 

Whether  the  charmer  tinner  if,  or  taint  it, 
If  folly  grow*  romantick,  I  mutt  paint  it.  Fope. 

6.  Sometimes  applied  familiarly,  ludi- 
crously, or  rudely  to  persons. 

Let  us  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  ut  welcome : 
A  is  a  peerless  kinsman.      SnoJnpeare,  ldnrb.-tk. 

Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  its  grandam  will 
Give  it  up  him.  Shakspenre,  K.  John. 

7.  It  is  sometimes  used  of  the  first  or 
second  person,  sometimes  of  more. 
This  mode  of  speech,  though  used  by 
good  authors,  and  supported  by  the  ily  a 
of  the  French,  has  yet  an  appearance  of 
barbarism. 

Who  was*t  reme  by  ? 
-Tii  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word 

Macduff  it  fled  to  England.  Sooirnrnre,  Jfr.ck-M. 
City, 

'TU  I,  that  made  thy  widows.  Shaktptart,  Carial. 

that  early  taint  the  female  soul.  Pope. 
ITALIAN.*  It.  s. 

1.  A  native  of  Italy. 

A*  mirth  Is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes  than 
melancholy,  it  ia  observed  that  the  Italian!  have 
many  of  diem  for  these  late  years  girett  very  far 
into  the  modes  and  freedoms  of  the  French. 

yftVilKrt,  Armaria  an  Italy. 

2.  The  Italian  language. 
Speak  Italian,  right  or  wrong,  to  every  body  i 

laugh  at  yourself  first  for  your 
will  Laugh  at  you  for  h. 

LA.  CheaterfieU. 

Ita'lian.*  adj.  Relating  to  the  man- 
ners, customs,  language,  or  persons  of 
Italy 

The  Italian  proverb  asyt  of  the  Genoese,  that 
they  have  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees, 
and  men  without  faith.  Additan  en  Italy 

To  Ita'lianatk.*  v.  a.  [from  Italian.'] 
To  make  Italian  ;  to  render  conformable 
to  Italian  custom  or 

Another  chops  in  wi 
and  applirth  the  Italian  phrase  to  our  English 
aprakynge.  mUan,Arte*f  Rkelarikt,  (I53S.)  B.3. 

Our  Englishmen  itatianated  have  more  in 
reverence  the  Triunrphes  of  Petrarche  than  the 
Genesis  of  Moyscs.  Atchan,  Sekaalmaiter,  { 1 389). 

Our  UaSanottti  mountebanks  seek  to  salve  it. 

Dean  flag.  Sent.  5.  A'«.  1SOB,  p.Sl. 

To  Ita'liakizx.*  v.  n.  [italiattizer,  Fr.] 
To  speak  Italian ;  to  play  the  Italian. 

Coigrave,  and  Sherwood, 
To  Ita'licise.*  v.  a.  [from  Italick.']  To 
distinguish  a  word  by  printing  it  in  the 
ItalicK  character.    See  It  a  lick. 

In  p.  1 7.  of  bis  pamphlet  the  doctor  has  printed, 
but  not  italicised,  another  inaccuracy. 

Dr.  Parr  on  Dr.  Comhe't  Statement,  p.  78. 

Ita'lick.*  adj.    Denoting  a  type  first 
used  by  Italian  printers,  and  now  usually 
employed 
ir  st 
in 


and  if  you  do  but 
bad  Italian,  nobod; 


the 
also  to  say, 


guish  a  particular 
;  as  each  word,  illus- 
ples  given  in  this 
nted.   It  is  common 
lively,  the  passage 


I  T  E 

ITCH.  *.  i.  [xicha,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cutaneous  disease  extremely  con- 
tagious, which  overspread*  the  body 
with  small  pustules  filled  with  a  thin 

raised  as  microscopes  have 
by  a  small  animal.    It  is 
cured  by  sulphur. 

Lust  and  Liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youths. 
That  'gainst  the  Mireatn  of  virtue  they  rnny  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot,  ticket.  Mains. 

Skakm/nm,  Tman. 
The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the  scab  sad 
with  the  itch,  whereof  iltou  can'st  not  be  healed. 

Deal.  Mvul  S7. 

As  if  divinity  hud  rntrh'd 
The  itch,  on  purpose,  to  be  acratch'd.  Hudtbrnt. 

2.  The  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin, 
which  is  eased  by  nibbing. 

3.  A  constant  teasing  desir^. 

A  certain  itch  of  meddling  with  other  people's 
matters,  puts  ut  upon  shifting.  L'Ettmnft. 

He  had  still  pedigree  in  Itia  head,  and  an  ilea 
of  being  thought  n  divine  king.  Drydan. 

From  servants'  company  a  child  It  to  be  kept, 
not  by  prohibitions,  for  that  will  but  give  him  an 
Uck  after  it,  but  by  other  ways.  Ijtche. 

At  half  mankind  when  generous  Manly  raves. 
All  know  'tis  virtue ;  for  lie  thinks  them  knaves  : 
When  universal  homage  Umbra  puy*. 
All  tec  'ti»  vice,  and  itch  of  vulgar  praise.  Pope. 

To  Itch.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  feel  that  uneasiness  in  the  skin  which 
is  removed  by  rubbing. 

A  troublesome  tkaing  of  the  part  was  occasioned 
by  want  of  transpiration.  Wiamtan,  Surgery. 

My  right  eye  itcaci ;  some  good  luck  is  near ; 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear.  Dryden. 

2.  To  long ;  to  have  continual  desire. 
This  sense  appears  in  the  following 
examples,  though  some  of  them  arc 

equivocal- 
Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  gnat 

fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace.  Mr. 

Page,  though  now  I  be  old,  and  of  peace,  if  I 
tee  a  sword  out,  my  finger  ticket  to  make  one. 

Shatrprare. 

Cataiut,  you  yourself 
Art)  much  coodemn'd  to  have  an  ticking  palm, 
To  sell  nnd  rrjtrt  your  offices  for  gold. 

Starspeore,  Jul  Cert. 
being  an  epidemick  disease, 
to  every  mountebank. 

DteayofCi.  Piety 
All  tuch  have  Mill  an  ticking  to  deride, 
And  fain  would  be  upon  the  laughing  tide.  Pop*. 

I'TCHY.f  adj.  [from  itch,"] 

1.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

This  man,  that  Is  alone  a  king  in  bb  desire, 
By  no  proud  ignorant  lord  ia  basely  overaw'd, 
Nor  hie  false  praise  affects,  wbo,  grossly  being 
claw'd, 

Stands  like  an  itchy  moyle.  .Drayton,  FbJjntt-  S.IS. 

2.  Having  a  constant  t easing  desire. 

The  bydropick  drunkard,  and  krogiit-scouling 

thief, 

The  itchy  lecher,  and  self-tickling  proud. 

Donate,  Peemt,  p.  318. 

I'TEM.  adv.  [Latin.]   Also.   A  word 
used  when  any  article  is  added  to  the 
former. 
I'tkm.  n.  *. 
1.  A  new  article. 

I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help 
of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  < 
menu  had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  1 1 
htm  by  items. 
<L  A  hint;  an  innuendo. 
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If  this  discourse  have  not  concluded  oar  weak- 
ness, I  haw  one  item  mora  of  mine :  if  knowledge 
cau  be  found,  1  nwr  Lose  that  which  I  (bought  I 
bad,  thai  there  is  Done.  Gianni'?. 
To  I'tem.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  a  memorandum  of. 
Atng-    I  bave  always  uken  your  pan  before 
my  lady. 

Vd.    You  hare  so,  nul  I  bare  tm'il  it  in  my 
memory.  Addison,  Drummer, 

1'TBBable.*  adj.  [from  To  titrate."}  Ca- 
pable of  being  repeated. 

Otiters  may  wonder  how  die  curiosity  of  elder 
times,  having  this  opponuiuly  of  Ilia  [Apollo'*] 
answers  ovnitted  natural  Questions ;  or  how  the 
old  magician!  discovered  no  more  philosophy; 
and,  if  thay  bad  tlx  assistance  of  spirits,  could 
rent  content  with  the  bun-  assertions  of  things, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  causes  ;  whereby 
they  had  made  their  acts  ittrebte  by  sober  hands, 
and  a  standing  part  of  philosophy. 

Sir  T.  Broun,  HUail  p.  178. 

Which  bain;.'  a«  often  u.-rabie  si  there  be  piai-r^ 

enthusiast,  these  aubstractions  and  artclmon*  may 
also  be  infinite. 

Hammond,  l\>st$cr.  to  kit  ff.  Test.  $  38. 

I'terant.    adj.    [iterant,   Lat.]  Re- 
peating. 

Waters  being  near,  make  a  current  echo ;  but 
but  being  farther  off,  they  make  an  iterant  acbo. 

Atom,  Xat.  Hist. 

To  ITERATE,  v.  a.  [ilero,  Lat.] 

1.  To  repeat;  to  utter  again;  to  incul- 
cate by  frequent  mention. 

We  covet  to  make  the  jualms  especially  familiar 
unto  all ;  this  is  the  very  cause  why  we  Aerate  the 
psalms  oftvner  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
besides ;  the  cauaa  wherefore  we  inure  the  people 
together  with  their  miniaur,  and  not  the  minister 
atone  to  rend  them,  si  other  parte  of  Scripture  be 
doth.  Hooker. 

In  the  Tint  ages  God  gave  laws  unto  our  fa- 
ther*, and  their  memories  serred  instead  of  books ; 
whereof  tlie  iuiperfirlioiia  being  known  to  God, 
he  relieved  the  aame  by  often  putting  then  In 
mind :  in  which  rasped  we  see  how  many  tim« 
one  thing  hath  been  uarrtti  into  the  beet  and 
wisest.  Haokrr. 

The  king,  to  keep  a  decency  towards  the  French 
king,  sent  new  solemn  arabundnurs  to  intimate 
unto  him  the  decree  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate 
Ms  motion  that  use  French  would  desist  from 
hostility.  Bacon,  He*.  VII. 

There  be  two  kinds  of  redactions  of  sounds ; 
the  one  at  distance,  which  is  the  echo,  wherein 
the  original  is  heard  distinctly,  and  the  reflection 
also  distinctly  t  the  other  in  concurrence,  when 
the  sound  returned!  immediately  upon  the  ori- 
ginal, and  so  ittrotttk  it  not,  but  siophficttl  it. 

Baton. 

2.  To  do  over  again. 

Ashes  burnt,  and  well  reverberated  by  Arc, 
after  the  salt  thereof  lath  been  drawn  out  by 
iterated  detections.  Brown. 


JUB 

In  all  these  respects  it  bath  a  peculiar  property 
to  engage  the  receiver  to  persevere  in  all  piety,  and 
ii  farther  improved  by  the  firmicat  nVrorim  and 
repetition.  Hammond. 
I'terativs.*  adj.  [iteralif,  French  ;  from 
iterate.]    Repeating;  redoubling. 

Cotgrave. 

ITI'NERANT.f  adj.  [itinerant,  Fr.f 

1.  Travelling. 

He  [  Edgar  j  usually  rode  the  circuit  aa  a  judge 
itinerant  U  trough  all  his  provinces. 

Afilfen,  Hal.  of  Eng.  B.  5. 

2.  Wandering;  nut  settled. 

voices  of  U wrrwn/trndi-s.-iH-n,  as  also  to  nccwnino. 
ddtc  their  cries  to 


J  U  D 


iTl'MMARY.t    n.  f. 

itinerarium,  Latin.] 


circuit  of  justice 


his  fill  j  nor  Eve  to  Berate 


Him  wiUi  her  lov'd  society.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Itbra'tion%  n.  *.  [iteration.  Fr. ;  iteraiio, 
Lat.]    Repetition ;  recital  over  again. 

Truth  tir"d  with  iteration 
As  true  as  steel,  as  planuge  to  the  moon.  Shahtp. 

My  husband ! 

 Ay,  'twas  be  that  told  me  first. 

— —  My  husband ! 

—  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? 

I  say,  thy  husband.  Shaktpeare,  Othello. 

Iteration*  ore  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but  there 
is  no  audi  tram  of  time,  in  to  ituralc  nfV-n  the  state 
of  the  question ;  for  it  cbascth  away  many  a  frivolous 
speech- 
VOL.  II. 


Addison,  Sped. 

,  French; 
A  book  of  travel*. 

Huloet. 

Of  what  importance  Julius  Crsssr,  Antonlne, 
and  the  other  emperors  held  these  descriptions,  is 
manifest  by  their  very  own  sNiierarsri  yet  to  be 
seen.  Gregory,  Podkum.  p.  329. 

The  clergy  are  sufficiently  reproached,  in  most 
itineraria,  for  the  universal  poverty  one  meets  with 
in  this  plentiful  kingdom.         Addison  on  Italy. 

iTi'xMAttY.f  adj.    [tiineraire,  French ; 
itinerariut,  Latin.]  Travelling  ;  done  on 
a  journey  ;  done  during  frequent  change 
of  place- 
He  did  make  a  progress  from  Lincoln  to  the 
though  it  were  rather  an  itinerary 
e  than  a  progress. 

Paeon,  Hen.  VII, 
I  allow  for  itinerary  removals. 
Hovyeil,  Instruct.  For.  Trav.  p.  174. 
This  ««nory  preaching, 
aim,  Means  to  remove  Hireling*  out  of  the  Chunk. 

To  Iti'xrrate.*  v.  n.  [Uineror,  itineratut, 
Lot]    To  journey.  Cocker  ant. 
Itse'lp.  pronoun,  [it  and  *W/C]  The  neu- 
tral reciprocal  pronoun  applied  to  things. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  ;»-,tev'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  tlsat  is  within  bim  docs  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ?  Skakspeare,  Macbeth . 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itself,  makes  not  the 
kingdom  rich  or  poor.  Locke. 
Jub.»  n.  t.  [our  old  word  for  jug,  appa- 
rently.]   A  bottle;  a  vessel.*  Not  now 
Cockeram.  and  Dullokar. 
be  brought  s  jnkhe  of  Malvesie, 
cr  ful  of  fine  Ventage. 

Chaucer,  Skipn.  Tale. 

jTUILANT.t  adj.  [jubilant,  Lat.]  Ut- 
tcring  song*  of  triumph. 

The  planets  listVinj;  stiMxl, 
While  the  hricfM  [M>iup  ascendctl  Jtibiltnl. 

MUtem,  P.  L. 

The  tone  of  sorrow  is  mournful  and  plaintive ; 
the  note*  of  joy,  cxuldng  ami  iuhdunt. 

Bp.  Home,  Otero.  Serm.  p.  OTS. 
JuBlLA'Tiowt  »•*.  [jubilation,  French; 
jubilatio,  Lat.]    The  net  of  declaring 
triumph. 

Sounding  the  trumpet  of  a  tbantTul  jubilation. 

Bp.  HaU,  ffov**,  ii.  357. 
Well  therefore  may  we,  may  the  whole  world, 
in  consideration  of  our  being  under  so  good  a  go- 
vernment, be  ei  cited  to  joy  and  jatUWun  with  the 
Psalmist.  Bitrrmr,  il.  II. 

Praise  and  thanksgiving,  jubilatmm,  and  balle- 
are  yet  aa  pleasing  a  work  to  God  as  any 
South,  Sent,  iii.  4S5. 

Jr/BILEB.  n.  t.  [jvbill,  Fr.  jubilum,  from 
jubila,  low  Lat]  A  publick  festivity ;  a 
time  of  rejoicing ;  a  season  of  joy. 


Angels  utttriiy  jov.  heaven  rung 
Withjutiwe,  and  loud  hosatmas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions.  KlUton,  p.  L. 

Joy  waa  then  a  masculine  and  n  seven  thing : 
the  recreation  of  (be  judgement,  or  rejoicing,  the 
jubilee  at  reason.  SuulA. 
The  town  wss  ail  »julnUe  of  feasts.  Dryien. 

Jucu'ndity.  n.  i.  [jucundHat,  jttcttndui, 
Lat.]    Pleasantness' ;  agreeableness. 

The  new,  unusual,  or  unexpected  jucumditiet, 
which  present  themselves  —  will  have  activity 
enough  to  excite  the  esnhiesl  soul,  and  raise  a 
•mile  from  the  roost  composed  tempera. 


Vult  Err 

JUDA'ICAL*  adj.  [from  Jttdah.]  Jewish'; 
belonging  to  Jews. 

Pride  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  shape,  ex- 
alting  itself  whether  in  judaical  pharisaism,  or 
gentile  philosophy,  against  the  knowledge  of  Ood, 
shall  lie  made  luvr,  und  sulxlut.1  to  tlie  obedience 
of  Christ. 

Bp.  Hone,  Contii,  on  SI.  John  Ike  Bapt.  J  4. 
Of  the  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  nothing  very  fa- 
vourable can  be  said.   Sublime  and  solemn  praise 
gains  UttMe  \rj  a  cWg^to  blank  verse ;  and  the 


parspbrsst 

images  not  Asiatick,  at  least  not  Judaical. 

Joinmm,  Life  of  Penjon. 

Juda'ically.»  flsfp.  [from  judaical.']  After 
the  Jewish  manner. 
Celebrating  their  Easter  judaicallu. 

Hilton,  Ofl-retat.  F.puzopocy. 

Ju'daism.*  n.     [from  Judak.}    The  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews. 

Nicholas  lira  —  waa  born  at  lira' in  Brabant, 
from  whence  he  had  bis  name,  and  where  he  was 
converted  from  Judaism  to  Christianity. 

Bp.  Caun,  Canon  of  Script,  p.  |7fl. 

Ftir  aught  I  sea,  though  the 'Mosaics!  part  of 
Jiidauai  be  abolished  ainunjrst  Christians,  th*  Plia- 
rtaairal  part  of  it  never  with   South,  Serm.  ii.  391. 

The  oleoma  is  but  a  system  of  the  old  Ariatiism, 
ill  digested  and  worse  put  together,  witlt  a  mixture 
of  some  Heathenism  and  Judaum, 

Leslie,  Truth  tf  Christiana;,  Dcwmttr- 

Judas  Tree.  n.  /.  [tilioutistrum,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

Judas  tree  yields  a  fine  purplish, 
bright,  red  blossom  in  the  Spring,  and  is 
increased  by  layers. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 
To  Ju'daizb.  v.  n.  [judaiter,  Yr.;judaito, 
low  Lat.]    To  conform  to  the  manner 
of  the  Jews.  v 

Paul  jwlaU'd  with  Jews,  was  all  to  all.  Snnrfys- 
Ju'daizer."  n.i.  [from  To  judaize.]  One 
who  conforms  to  the  manners  or  rites  of 
the  Jews. 

The  juiaisgrt  maintained  their  opinions  in  a 
direct  opposition  to  the  authority  that  was  lodged 
with  the  apostles. 

-Djj.  Burnet,  Visit.  Serm.  (1704,)  p.  34. 

Ju'ddocr.*  n.  *.  A  small  snipe,  so  called 
in  some  places;  what  by  others  is  termed 
the 'jack  snipe. 
JUDGE,  n.  t.  [juge,  Fr. ;  judex,  Lat.] 
1.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority  to 
determine  any  cause  or  question,  real  or 
personal. 
Sail  not  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

Got.  xviii.  95. 

A  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  jailer  of  the 
widows  is  God  in  his  holy  habitation.     Pi,  x.  18. 

Thou  tat  Judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judges!  only  right. 

Udlon,  P.  L. 

1.  One  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judi- 

-  -  ■  - 
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My  lord 

UotOtiKJ^liuUlMgg-dit. 

SJidJajxrarr? ,  Jl/ercA.  erf  Km. 
A  tingle  you*  ,  *uil  ihat  uut  past  urn,  but 
By  learned  apprubaliuu  of  lUvjudijet, 

How  dares  your  pride, 
Alio  *  lined  lii'Id  to  llj;lit  your  cause, 
Uns^k'd  the  royal  grant )  nor  marshal  by. 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  Dryden. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  cir- 
cumstance dully :  it  becomes  a  pointer  to  take  what 
h  most  beautiful,  as  being  the  sovereign  judge  of 
his  own  art.  I)ryd,-n. 
3.  One  who  has  (kill  sufficient  to  decide 
upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

One  court  there  is  in  which  be  who  knows  the 
secrets  of  erery  heart  will  dt.judrr  himsdf. 

Sherlock. 

A  perfect  judge  will  lead  each  piece  of  wit, 
With  the  tame  spirit  dust  its  author  writ.  Ftp*. 

To  Judoe.  v.  n.  [jugtr,  Fr. ;  judico,  LaU] 

1.  To  pass  sentence. 

My  wrong  1m  upon  diee ;  —  the  lord  judge  be- 
tween thee  and  me.  Urn.  sri.  5. 

Ye  judge  not  for  nun,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is 
will)  you  in  Use  judgment.  3  Cunm-  ail.  6. 

2.  To  form  or  give  an  opinion. 

Beslircw  me,  but  I  lose  her  heartily ; 
For  she  ft  wise,  if  I  can  judge  aright.  SAahptarr. 

Authors  to  themselves. 
Both  what  tbcyjinhje  and  what  they  choose. 

Udhn,  P.  I.. 

If  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never 
be  able  U>  judge,  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil, 
and  which  Ovid.  Dryden. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  leas 
evident.  Locke. 

He  proceed*  in  hi*  inquiry  into  sciences,  resoiiod 
to  judge  of  them  freely. 

3.  To  discern ;  to  distinguish  ;  to 
accurately. 

How  doth  God  know  ?  Can  be  judge  through 
the  dark  cloud  ?  Job,  aaii.  1 3. 

Judge  in  yourselves :  is  it  comely  a  woman  pray 
unto  God  uncovered?  1  Or.  li.  13. 

How  properly  the  lories  may  be  called  the  whole 
body  of  the  British  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's 
judging.  Adduan. 

To  Judge,  v.  a. 

1.  To  paw  sentence  upon ;  to  examine  au- 
thoritatively ;  to  determine  finally. 
Chaos  [shall]  judge  tlie  strife.       AfsJton,  P.  I.,  j 
Then  those,  whom  form  of  laws 
Cooderon'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their  cause.  I 

Dryden.  j 

To  pass  severe  censure ;  to  doom  se- 
verely. Tliis  is  a  sense  seldom  found 
but  in  the  Scriptures. 

He  shall  judge  among  tbe  heathen ;  be  shall  fill 
the  places  with  the  dead  bodies.  /"«.  c».  6. 

Judge  not,  that  yc  be  not  judged.  St.  Malt.  vii.  I. 

I-et  no  mm  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink. 

Col.  ii.  16. 

.U'DC.EMENT.t  n.  t.  [jugement,  French; 
"  Sometimes  it  [the  letter  e.]  has  no 
other  effect  titan  that  of  softening  a  pre- 
ceding as  lodge,  judge,  judof.ment." 
I.owtn,  Englinh  Grammar.] 

I.  Tlie  potrer  of  discerning  the  relations 
between  one  term  or  one  proposition  and 
another. 

O  judgement  I  thou  art  fl«d  to  brutish  beasts, 
A  ltd  men  have  hxt  Iheir  reason.   StuUt.  Jul.  Car*. 

The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  sup-  I 
ply  die  wniit  of  certain  knowledge,  is  judgement. 


or  false,  without  perceiving  a  detnonttnuirc  evi- 
dence in  the  proofs.  Lacte.\ 


st  whereby  we  join  ideas  together 
nvgstiao  j  so,  this  tree  it  high. 

right  or  power  of 


Wuilu 


2.  Doom;  the 
judgement. 

If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God; 
For judgement  only  doth  belong  to  thee. 


wlerehy  Vi»  t 


i  takes  any 


to  be  true 


VI. 

3.  The  act  of  exercising  judicature ;  ju- 
dicatory. 

Tin  y  gurc  iu^rmmt  upon  him.  V  A7nri,  nv,  rj. 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  shall  sund  disclos'd 
In  majesty  severe. 

And  sit  in  judgement  on  my  soul, 
O  bow  shall  1  appear  ?  Adduan,  %-ect. 

4.  Determination;  decision. 

Where  distinctions  or  identities  af»  purely  ma- 
terial, tbe  judgement  is  made  by  tbe  imagination, 
otherwise  by  Ibe  understanding.  Glane&c,  Scepn*. 

We  shall  make  a  certdnjudtaratniJ  what  kind  of 
dissolution  (Jut  .ivrlh  was  capable  of. 

Burnet,  Theory, 

Reason  ought  to  accompany  tbe  exercise  of  our 
senses,  whenever  we  would  form  a  just  judgement 
of  things  proposed  to  our  inquiry.  Wattt. 

5.  The  quality  of  distinguishing  propriety 
and  impropriety ;  criticism. 

JuAfrwTit,  n  iooI  mid  slow  faculty,  attend*  not 

Dennit. 

"lis  with  our  judgement*  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  liaa  own.  Pope. 

6.  Opinion ;  notion. 

I  see  men's  judgement*  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes,  and  things  outward 
Draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike.      Shattpeare,  Ant.  and  Cleap, 

When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgement,  was  as  fair  aayou.  Shatt. 

7.  Sentence  against  a  criminal. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  henr 
His  knell  rung  out,  bis  judgement,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  agony.  Snaitpcarc,  Hen.  VIII. 

The  chief  priest*  informed  me,  desiring  to  have 
judgement  iipinst  him.  Adt,  *xv.  15. 

On  Adam  last  this  judgement  be  pronoune'd. 

Miilon,  P.  L. 

8.  Condemnation.   This  is  a  theological 
use. 

The  judgement  was  try  one  to  condemnation  ; 
hot  the  free  gift  is  ot'  many  ott'unces  unto  ju--ttitj- 
cvtion.  Horn.  V.  16. 

The  precepts,  promises,  and  threatening*  of  the 
Gospel  will  rise  up  in  juileement  against  tu,  and 
tbe  articles  of  our  faith  will  be  to  many  article*  of 
accusation.  TilLtiion. 

9.  Punishment  inflicted  by  Providence, 
with  reference  to  some  particular  crime. 

This  judgement  of  the  heaven*  that  make*  u* 
tremble, 

Touches  us  not  with  pity.      Skaktpettrt,  A'.  Lear. 

We  eannot  Ik  guilty  of  greater  tsneharilableiieaa, 
llutn  to  interpret  atiiictions  as  punishments  nnd 
judgements:  it  aggravates  the  evil  to  bJtn  who 
suflrrs,  when  he  looks  upon  himself  a*  llw  mark  of 
divine  vengeance.  Adduon,  Sped. 

10.  Distribution  of  justice. 

The  Jew*  made  insurrection  againa  Paul,  and 
brought  him  to  tbe  judgement  seat.  Actt,  ivfii.  IS. 

Your  dislionour 
Mangle*  trae  judgement,  and  bereave*  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  bhould  become  it. 

Sh/tktiffore,  Cowiei. 
In  judgement*  between  ridi  and  poor,  consider 
what  is  his  own. 
Bp.  Teyl,w. 

A  hold  and  wise  petitioner  goes  strait  to  the 
throne  and  judgement  ml  of  tno  monarch. 

Arlmthnut  and  Pope. 

H 


II.  Judiciary  law;  sutute. 

If  ye  hearken  to  liieuejutigemenU,  and  keep  sad 
do  them,  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto  tliev 
the  covenant  Deul.  vii.  13. 

18.  The  last  doom. 

The  dreaJful4F«4;e»ienl  day 
.So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  sight. 

oVes^rearr,  Hen.  VI. 

Ju'DGEiuf  n.  s.  [from  judge.]    One  who 
forms  judgement ;  orna 

AjwtgtT  i>l  U-.angliu  sua  in 

Bate,  on  <Ar  Revel  P.  I .  ( 1 550,}  B.  5-  b. 

Tbe  vulgar  threatened  to  be  Ihdr  oppressor*,  and 
judgrrt  of  Ihdr  judges.  King  Charlet. 

'I°hey  who  guidr  Uicm selves  merely  by  what  ap- 
pears, are  ill  judgrrt  of  what  they  bare  not  wdl 
caamincd.  Ihgbu. 

Ju'dgeship.*  n.t.  [from  judge.]  Office 
or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

To  peas  over  tlie  pope's  ui 
and  jwtt!,*hi['  in  controversies. 

Harrow  art  the  Pvpe't  Svpremacu. 

Ju'iiiCATiVE.*  adj.  [  judico,  Lat-J  Having 
power  to  judge. 

The  former  is  but  an  art  of  tbe  judicative  fa- 
culty. r7.i«W,  tYurkt,  Iv.  4irt. 

They  address  as  wdl  to  tbeir  reasons  make 
solemn  appeals  to  Ihdr  judicaline  faculties. 

ZirWy,  Oncla,$c.  p.  76. 

Ju'dicatory.  n.  t.  [  judico,  Lat.] 

1.  Distribution  of  justice. 

No  such  crime  appeared  a*  the  lords,  die  su- 
preme court  of  judicatory,  would  judge  worthy  of 
denth.  nsrrnifon. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

Human/sjdicoMrtr*  give^srBlrnce  on  matter*  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  Inquire  not  into  bounty  and 
iK-nencence.  Altertury. 
Ju'dicatoky.*  adj.  Distributing  justice  ; 
judicially  pronouncing. 


The  Son  of  man  is  thus  constantly  represented 
i  making  the 
Inst  judicatory  e 


ns  nuking  the  great  decretory  separation,  and  the 
r  distinction  between  man  and  man. 


Pro  ram  m  file  Creed,  Art.  7. 
Hence  their  run  distinction*  of  druldlcal  shrines, 
throne*  of  royal  inauguration,  triumphal  pUe*.  «*- 
pulchrvs,  and  judicatory  tribunal*. 

H'nrton,  Hilt,  of  Kiddmgton,  p.  6 1 . 

Ju'DiCATUttK.  n.  g.  [judicature,  Fr. ;  judico, 
Lat.] 

1.  Power  of  distributing  justice. 

The  honour  of  tbe  judges  in  tbdr  judicature  is 
the  king's  honour.  Boom,  Ade.  la  Kstnrrs. 

If  be  should  bargain  for  a  place  ofMwetarr, 
let  hrm  be  rejected  with  shame.  Boom. 

2.  Court  of  justice. 

In  Jurucaiurcr  to  take  away  the  trumpet,  the 
scarlet,  the  attendance,  makes  justice  naked  at 
well  a*  blind.  touUk. 

JUDPCIAL-t  adj.  iiudicidle,  old  Fr.  La- 
combe ;  judicium,  Lat.] 

1.  Practised  in  the  distribution  of  publick 
justice. 

What  government  can  be  without  judicial  pro- 
ceeding* ?  and  what  judicature  without  a  rdigmus 
oath?  Binlky. 

2.  Inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

The  reaietanc*  of  those  will  cause  a  judicial 
hardness.  South. 

Judi'ciallv.  adv.  [from  judicial.']    In  the 
forms  of  legal  justice. 

It  will  behove  us  to  think  that  we  see  God  Mill 
looking  on,  and  weighing  all  our  thoughts,  word*, 
and  actions  in  tbe  balance  of  infallible  justice,  and 


pawing  the  same  judgement  which  he  in 
after  judicially  to  declare.  Cm. 

JcDi'ciARY.t  adj.  [judiciart,  Fr. ;  judici- 
arius,  Lat.]  Passing  judgement  upon 
any  thing. 
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UalmU/m  ftetseVwee,  p.  164 
Regular  and  judiciary  power. 

Pearson  on  the.  Crttd,  Art.  6. 
Before  weight  be  laid  upon>drc«rry  astrologers, 

out  fleet*. 

JUDI'CIOUS.  a<#.  Tjudicieuj,  Fr.]  Pro- 
dent ;  wi*e  ;  skilful  iu  any  matter  or  af- 
fair. 

Par  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wIm,  judianu,  end  bat  knows 
The  «ts  o'  lb'  season.  SWUpw,  J/< 

Lore  hath  his  Mat 
In  reason,  ami  aju^ia&ui.  MtUon,  P.  L. 

To  cadi  savour  maaning  wo  apply, 
And  palate  ealljarfidrtu.  A/Hfen,  P.  X. 

We  .in-  beholden  Injudicious  writers  of  all  ages 
for  those  (hscoveries  they  hive  left  behind  (hem. 

.tecs*. 

Judi'ciously.  twfti.  [fromjitrfiwow.]  Skil- 
fully ;  wisely ;  with  just  determination. 

So  bold,  yet  uojueSciauslu  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  U  to  Ik;  rrgu  lar.  2>rui!m. 
Longioua  \oojuik*"<uiy  preferred  the  sublime 


few  faults,  but  teldom 
Drudcn. 

Jddi'ciousdeu.*  n.  t,  [frorajWioow.] 

State  or  quality  of  beinp  judicious. 
Juo.  ft.  *.   ljugge,  Danish.]     A  large 
vessel  with  a  jfibbous  or  swell- 


drinking  vessel  w: 
ing  belly. 

Sou'd  &l  upon  the 
Because  -he  bought  i:o 


with  a  gibbous  or  i 


 t  of  (be  bouse, 

•  she  bought  stonejugt  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

SKalapeart. 
He  fetch 'd  'en  drink, 
FilTd  a  large  jug  up  lo  the  brink.  Swjfl. 

To  Joe*  v.  n.  [perhaps  from  the  noun,  or 
from  the  sound.]  To  emit,  or  pour  forth 
a  particular  sound,  as  we  still  say  of  cer- 
tain birds. 

She  (the  nightingale]  will  jug  it  forth  but  cheer- 
fully anil  sweetly  too. 

AiriArMU  Sscre,  (1633,)  p.  140. 

To  Jug-*  c  a.  To  call  or  bring  together 
by  a  particular  sound. 

Some  have  taken,  in  these  times,  by  a  mutual 
call  of  oaa  another  to  jug  themselves,  like  par- 
tridges, into  small  eoreys. 

Bp.  Ganden,  llscratp.  (1653,)  p.  «W. 

rosJU'GGLE.  v.  n.  [jougler,  or  jongler, 

YT.;j0ddtlTi,UX^ 


I.  To  piay  tricks  by  slight  of  hand;  to 
show  false  appearances  of  extraordinary 


tobea 


s  of  Mem  nan's  statue  seems 
{ of  the  Ethiopian  priests. 

nitty  on  Botha. 

2.  To  practice  artifice  or  imposture. 

Be  ikstmjugrling  fiends  no  mare  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense. 

ShnispcaTt,  Macbeth, 
They  ne'er  forswore  thcmaelvee,  nor  lied  [ 
Diadain'd  to  stay  for  friends'  oonsenU; 
Nor  jugffd  about  settlements.  HwMrat. 
To  Ju'cmlb.*  v.  a.   To  effect  by  artifice 
or  trick;  to  deceive. 

ii't  poatible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  Into  such  strange  mockeries? 

Shatljwnrtj,  Hers,  VIZI. 
There  was  a  svovse  pad  in  the  straw  than  is  there 
discovered,  that^ggltat  the  paper  into  the  king'* 
band. 

Hodttt  t  Lift  ofAbp,  Wmcaiu,  (1699,)  p.  195. 

Ju'gglb.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  trick  by  legerdemain. 

2.  An  imposture;  a  J 


J  U  I 

The  notion  was  not  the  invention  of  pobticisns, 
and  « juggle  of  stale  to  cuzeu  lire  people  into  obe- 
dience. TiBetsss*. 

jVoolra.  n.  t.  [fromj'iittfe.] 

1.  One  who  practises  slight  of  hand ;  one 
who  deceives  the  eye  by  nimble  con- 
veyance. 

They  aay  this  town  is  full  of  coaenage, 
As  nimble  juggLert  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Drag-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating;  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.  , 

I  saw  a  juggler  that  had  a  pair  of 
would  tell  a  man  what  card  be  thought. 

Bacon,  Not.  Hi*. 

Artttarui  was  a  famous  poet,  that  flourished  in 
the  days  of  Cn»sus,  and  a  notable  juf,-/rr. 

Smufyi,  Travels- 

Fortune-tellers,  juggben,  and  impostors,  do 
daily  delude  them.  Brarn,  Vulg.  Sir, 

Tlit  juggler  which  another's  elicit  can  show, 
But  teaches  bow  the  world  lus  own  may  know. 

Cart*. 

One  v.ho  it  managed  by  *  juggler  i 
money  in  hand;  but  let  him  graap  it  I 
fully ,  upon  a  word  or  two  It  increases  or  dwindles. 

Addisvn,  Freeholder. 
What  insgiclt  makes  our  money  rise, 
When  dropt  into  the  southern  main ; 
Or  do  these  >£efet-j  cbeat  our  eyes  ?  Sudfl 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trickish  fellow. 

O  tne,  you  juggler,  oh,  you  canker  blossom. 
You  thief  of  love;  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stolen  my  lore's  heart  from  him  ?  Atuuhrmre. 

I  sing  no  barm 
To  oBim,  juggler,  or  justice  of  peace-  Derutr. 

Ju'cowNO."  n.  *.  [hom  juggle.')  Decep- 
tion ;  imposture. 

All  superstitions  being  in  effect  buljufc/ufcrl. 

Blount,  Voyage  la  the  Levant,  p.  89. 

Ju'oolisoly.  adv.  [from  juggle.']  In  a  dc- 

Jo'ooLAB.t7«y.[jugiii«i»i,  Lot.]  Belonging 
to  the  throat. 

A  gentleman  was  woo  ruled  Into  the  internal  >. 
gsifar,  through  his  neck.  Wisemcrn,  Svrgcru. 

JUICE.*  »•  *•  [w,  Fr.;  >t/»,  Dutch. 

Dr.  Johnson— To  this  may  bo  added 

the  Iceland.  juck,  juice  ;  and  the  Lat. 

tucaui  and  particularly  the  Celt.  jut. 

This  old  English  word  is  sometimes 

written  _j'itj  or  jute ;  and  is  pronounced 

joice  in  some  parts.] 
1.  The  liquor,  sap,  or  water  of  plants  and 

fruits. 

If  I  define  wine,  I  must  aay,  wine  is  a  jure*  not 
liquid,  or  wine  is  a  substance;  for  juice  includes 
both  substance  and  liquid.  Waits,  Lagich. 

Of  herbca  of  all  the  best^tstr.  Goner,  Con/.  Am, 
Tby  baths  shall  be  tho>i»  of  July-flowers. 

B»  s/bvMpn,  eFot. 


A  rner^y>nc»  to  cool  thirst's  rag.  contain. 

Thomson 

2.  The  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 

Juice  in  language  ia  less  than  blood ;  for  if  the 
words  be  but  f>ecorning  and  signifying,  and  the 
gentle,  there  is>i«  .•  but  where  that  wantetb, 
the  language  is  thin,  scarce  covering  the  bone. 

B.  Jinam,  /^1,-iiK-rirr. 


JUL 

Jir'iCKLiss.t  osf>".  [from  juic*.]  Dry ;  with- 
out moisture ;  without  juice. 

My/sjnssirsf  corps  shall  yield  up  banish'd  breath. 
True.  Hist,  of  Horn,  and  JuHet,  (1568  ) 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  ber  table  every 
wliere ;  not  with  ajuiceteu  green  carpet,  but  with 
sneculent  herbage  and  nourishing  grass. 


can  never  repair  Use 


roJi/iCB.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
moisten. 

Some  gallants  perchance  count  all  cociuucsU  dry 
meat  which  are  not  hucrd  with  blood. 

Fu&r,/W3,r«r,p.l(M. 


Ju'iciNESs.t  n.  i.  [from  juict.]  Plenty  of 
juice;  succulence.  Skervoood. 
Ju'icy.  adj.  [from>t«.]  Moist;  full  of 
juice;  succulent. 

r  taken  out  of  watrrj  woods,  will  put 
a  fat  and  jstiry  substance. 

Ihcon,  Nat.  Hilt. 
Escb  plant  u>a  juiciest  gourd  will  pluck. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 

The  musk's  surpassing  worth  !  that,  in  hs  youth, 
Iu  tender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  bougbs 
With  large  andjuicy  otFspring.  Philips. 

Juise.*  n.  s.  [low  Lat.  jttitium,  a  word  oc- 
curring in  old  charters;  from  >«■.] 
Judgement;  justice.  Obsolete. 

N<v  the  vengeance  of  Ilia  juise. 

Getter,  Can/.  At*.  B.  7. 

Ju'JUB-f  \  n.  j.  [zkyphus,  Lat.]  A  plant 
Ju'jubks.  j  whose  flower  consists  of  se- 
veral lotu'cs,  which  are  placed  circularly, 
and  expand  in  form  of  a  rose.  The  fruit 
is  like  a  small  plum,  but  it  has  little 
flesh  upon  the  stone.  Miller. 

field,  hunch,  i.  e.  civitaa  vol  regio  zitypborum  ; 
s  city  in  Africa,  so  called,  at  Leo  Africanus  doth 
testify,  of  the  abundance  of jujubes  which  do  grow 
there  about. 

Bedteeffi  Arabian  TVndgaien,  (1615,)  p.  90. 
With  her  the  jujube  tree,  a  milder  plant, 
Which  (though  offensive  thorns  she  does  not  want) 
In  peace  and  mirth  alone  docs  pleasure  take; 
Her  aow'n  at  feasts  the  genial  garlands  make. 
Her  wood  the  harp,  that  keeps  the  guests  awake. 

Tate's  Cesttry. 

To  Jueb.+  v.  n.  [jucher,  Fr.  Dr.  John- 
son kuka,  Su.  Goth,  avium  more  re- 

clinare.  Serenius.] 

1.  To  perch  upon  any  thing,  as  birds. 

2.  Juktng,  in  Scotland,  denotes  still  any 
complaisance  by  bending  of  the  head. 

Two  asses  travelled ;  the  one  laden. with  oats, 
the  other  with  money  :  the  money-merchant  was 
so  proud  of  his  trust,  that  he  wont  juhng  and 
tossing  of  Us  bead.  V  Et.ruii-c. 

Ju'lap.  *.  i.  [a  word  of  Arabick  original ; 
julapium,\om  Lat,;  julep,  Fr.] 

Julap  is  an  extemporaneous  form  of 
medicine,  made  of  simple  and  compound 
water  sweetened,  and  serves  for  a  vehi- 
cle to  other  forms  not  so  convenient  to 
take  alone.  Quinct/. 

Behold  (his  cordisl  jnfephere, 
That  flames  and  dancea  in  hit  crystal  bounds 
With  spirits  of  balm  and  fragraut  ajrupsinlxt 

Attlton,  Cirmut. 

If  any  part  of  the  sfter-birth  be  left,  endeavour 
andb"o"dia1it  'ex^eUhe  ten^n^  "d^ 


Jo'iiak.w  adj.   Denoting  the  old  account 
of  the  year,  so  called  from  Julias  C^sar, 
and  u«ed  among  us  in  England  till  1752; 
the  Gregorian  was  adopted.  See 
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The  flood  n»  upon  It*  earth  anno  1656  of 
the  creation,  and  84SO  of  the  SuVaa  period. 

Gregory,  Parihum.  p.  174. 

Ju'lus.  n.  j.fieXae,  Gr.]  Among  botanists* 
the  in/us  denote*  tho«e  long  worm-like 
tufts  or  palms,  as  they  are  called  in  wil- 
lows, which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
grow  out,  and  bang  pendular  down  from 
basels,  walnut-trees,  &c.  Miller. 
Jir'LTf.t».*.  iJuUut,  Lut.;  juillet,  Fr.  We 
now  usually  pronounce  the  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable;  but 
formerly  it  was  on  the  first  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  placed  it.]  The  month  anciently 
called  quintUU,  or  the  fifth  from  March, 
named  July  in  honour  of  Julius  Cietar  ; 
the  seventh  month  from  January. 
Then  came  hot  July  boiling  like  to  fire. 

&,K-iurr,  F.  <J. 

July  I  would  have  drawn  in  ■  jacket  of  light 


yellow,  eating 
sun  -burnt. 


cherries,  with  bis  fsce  and  bosom 
Peacuam, 

Ju'lt-floweb.*  n.  j.  What  is  commonly 
called  the  gillyflower.  See  Gilly- 
flower. 


Thy  baths  sbaU  be  the  juice  of  JW(y->«vr, 
lirit  of  roan,  and  of  violets.      B.  Aum, 


Spirit 


fax. 


JVM  ART.  n.s.  [ 
jumarts,  the  one  fi 


French.]    Mules  and 
rom  the  mixture  of  an 
ass  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mix- 
"turc  of  a  bull  and  a  mare,  are  frequent. 

Lode. 

To  JU'MBLE.  v.  a.  [In  Chaucer,  iombre, 
from  ambler,  Fr.  Skinner.]  To  mix 
violently  and  confusedly  together. 

Persons  and  humour*  may  be  jumbled  and  dis- 
guised; but  nature,  like  quickaUrer,  will  sever  be 
killed.  L'Blranst. 

A  verbal  corwonbusce  lends  not  al<ra)-i  to  texts 
of  the  same  meaning ;  and  one  ma;  observe,  bow 
apt  that  is  XojumUe  together  paim^i  of  Scripture, 
and  Usereby  disturb  tlie  true  mrnning  of  holy 
(Scripture.  Lode. 

Writing  it  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise ; 
And  jumiled  words,  if  fortune  throw  them, 
Shall,  well  as  Dry  den,  form  a  poem.  Prior. 

It  it  not  a  finner  foundation  for  tranquillity,  to 
believe  that  all  things  were  created,  and  are  ordered 
for  the  beat,  Uian  that  the  universe  is  mete  bung- 
ling and  blundering;  all  iU-uVvouredly  cooled  and 
jumUctl  together  by  the  unguided  agitation  and 
rode  shu  flies  of  matter  ?  Bcntiey. 

How  tragedy  and  comedy  embrace, 
How  farce  and  cpkk  get  ijumUti  race. 

Pope,  Duteiad. 

That  the  universe  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  I  will  no  marc  believe,  than 
that  the  accidental  jumbling  of  the  alphabet  would 
fall  into  a  moat  ingenious  treatise  of  philosophy. 

dSajfl. 

To  Ju'mblb.  t>.  it.  To  be  agitated  to- 
gether. 

They  will  all  meet  and  jmmUe  together  into  a 
perfect  harmony.  AVjft. 
Ju'mblb.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Confused 
mixture ;  violent  and  confused  agitation. 

Had  the  world  been  eoagtneoled  from  that  nip- 
posed  fortuitous  jumUe,  this  hypothesis  had  been 
tolerable.  OarwiOe. 
What  jumble  here  U  made  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
'    venues,  as  if  they  were  all  alienated  with  onus] 
justice.  Snip,. 

Ju'mblsmest.*  h.  *.  [fromjiti»o/r-.]  Con- 
fused mixture. 

Shall  we  think  this  vMc  frame  waa  never  made? 
or  that  it  was  made  by  a  casual  jumUemtnl  of 
atoms  1  Heme**,  in  Bvyte't  Lett.  Sermmi,  ii.  210. 


J  U  M 

Ju'mblkb.*  ii.  t.  [from  jumile.']  One  who 
mixes  things  together  confusedly  and 
disorderly.  Sherwood. 

Ju'MBMT.t  ft.  s.  Tjument,  Ft.  ;  Jumcnium, 
Lat.]    Beast  of  burthen. 

They  did  as  much  eicel  men  in  dignity,  us  we 
Oojumentt.  Burton,  Afmt.  uf  Met  p.  49. 


J  U  N 


eructation,  or  belching.  i/rvws,  Tulf.  Err. 

To  JUMP.  v.  r».  [gumpen,  Teut.] 

1 .  To  leap ;  to  skip ;  to  move  without  step 
or  sliding. 

Not  tin  worst  of  the  three  hut  jumpt  twelve  foot 
and  an  half  by  the  square.  S)wh)<em,H'ml-  Tale. 

The  herd  come/wmfeVuj  by  me, 
And  fearless,  quench  then  thirst,  while  I  look  on. 
And  lake  me  for  tbeir  frllow-citiscn.  Drydm. 

So  base  I  seen  from  Scvem't.  brinic 
A  flock  of  geese  jump  down  together, 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  sink. 
And  swimming  never  wet  a  festl>er.  Smfi. 

Candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  entertain  the 
court  with  a  dance  on  the  rope ;  and  whoever 
jumps  the  hi/thcit  succeeds  in  tlx  office. 

Smft,  GulBv.  True. 

2.  To  lean  suddenly. 

One  Peregrinus  jumped  into  s  fiery  furnace 
at  the  Olympics:  games,  only  to  show  the  com- 
pany how  far  Ids  vanity  could  carry  hhn.  Co/Her. 

We  see  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so 
jump  to  the  conclusion.  Spec/alar. 

S.  To  jolt. 

The  noise  of  the  prancing  horses  and  of 

the^stst/zin-  chariots.  -VoA,  iii.  S. 

4.  To  agree ;  to  tally  ;  to  join 
Do  not  embrace  tne  till  each  cite 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  aodjvisui 
That  1  am  VioU.  ffla*«p«rrr,  '/'«,.  Xight. 

In  Borne  sort  it  jumps  with  my  humour. 

JeWnx-are. 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  s  just  account, 
Yet  do  tlary  all  confirm  a  Turkish  fleet. 

£tokaietrrr,  OrMio. 
Because  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 
And  rank  me  with  the  Inrluu'tms'rititions. 

Smtltsj»y!rr. 

Hervin  pcrchnnce  he  jumpt  not  Willi  Lipsiua. 

HahviU. 

Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 
Or  kniglit  with  squire,  e'er/urns  more  right ; 
Their  arms  and  nraipage  tL  J  lit. 
As  wall  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit.  JjwJtimj. 

This  shews  how  perfectly  the  rump 
And  commonwealth  in  nature  jump  : 


as  a  fly  that  goes  to  bed, 

IS  with  hisuil  above  his  bead 


i 

So  in  this  roungrel  state  of  ours. 

The  rabble  are  the  supreme  powers.  HuiiiWnt. 

Good  wits  jump,  and  mine  the  nimbler  of  the 
two.  More. 

Good  now,  how  your  devotions  jump  w ith  mine ! 

I  am  happier  for  finding  our  jtidgemenw  Jumi) 
in  die  notion.  Pope  to  Suit,. 

To  JuMP.f  v.a.   To  venture  on  incon- 
siderately ;  to  risk  ;  to  hazard. 

Here  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  — 
Wc'djiunfi  the  life  to  come.  ShaJtsjuare,  Uncielk. 

You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 

■   -  —  ■   that  prefer 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

To  juam  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick 

That's  sure  of  death  without  it.  ShuUpettre,  CorioL 

JUMP.  adv.    Exactly;  nicely.  Obsolete. 
Otherwise  one  man  could  not  escel  another, 
but    all    should   be  either    absolutely  gnod, 
as  hitting  jump  that  indivisible  point  or  centre 
wherein  goodness  consisted);  or  else  missing  it, 
should  be  excluded  out  of  the  number  of 


But  i 


I  since  »o>sv  upon  dtis  bloody  question, 
You  from  the    Poktck  stars,  and  you  from 
£ngtand , 

Are  here  crrtv'd.  .ttisbprare,  Hamlet. 

Myacir  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him/um/i,  when  he  may  Caasio  find 
Soliciting  bis  wife.  Shairpeart,  Mettt. 

Jump  t     *.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  jumping;  a  leap;  a  skip;  a 
bound. 

The  surest  way  for  a  learner  is,  not  to  advance 
by  jumpt  and  large  strides;  let  that,  which  be 
acts  himself  to  team  nest,  be  ,aa  nearly  conjoined 
with  what  he  knows  already,  as  Is  possible.  Laeie. 
%  A  chance ;  hazard. 
Do  not  exceed 
The  prescript  of  this  screw] :  our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  .runs/).         SmlUpmmf,  Ant.  and  atop. 

It  [elleboroj  putteth  the  patient  to  a  jumpt,  or 
great  luun/il. 

Hellarut,  Tram*  tfPbng'l  Xat.Bia.  B.25-  th.5. 

3.  [Jupe,  French  ]  A  waistcoat ;  a  kind 
of  loose  or  limber  stays  worn  by  sickly 
ladies ;  a  short  coat.  In  Lancashire,  a 
jump  is  a  coal.    See  Jippo. 

The  Scotch  jump  is  looked  upon  as  the  more 
military  fashion. 

Jhi.  Taylor,  Anif.  Hcmdmm.  p.  119. 
Even  the  bedel  of  the  beggars,  without  has 
blue  jump  and  silver-head  tipslafl,  loses  repu- 
tation among  the  boys  and  vagrants  ! 

Gaylm  vis  D.  Hull.  p.  25a. 
The  weeping  cassock  scar'd  into  a,  jump, 
A  sign  the  presbyter's  worn  to  the  stump. 

OenrehmL 

Ju'mpbr.*  n.  s.  [fromjnisrn.]  One  that 
jumps  or  leaps. 

The  popes  are  pleased  to  juggle,  as  t 
used  to  do,  who  bragged  how  fur  he  could  jump 
at  Rhodes,  where  beknrw  no  man  had  seen  htm. 
—  There  only  myjsrns/m*r  csn  work  wonders. 
lirnvrrf,  Saul  and  Sam.  at  Endor,  (1674,)  p.  Ti% 

Ju'NCATK.'f  n.  *.  [uivneata,  Italian ;  jon- 
cade,  French ;  which  Cotgrave  renders 
"  spoon-meat  made  of  cream,  rose- 
water,  and  sugar ;"  and  jonchie,  follow- 
ing it,  "  fresh  cheese  made  of  milk 
that's  curdled  without  any  runnet,  and 
served  in  a  frail  of  green  rushes,"  i.  e. 
the  Yr.jones.  Here  is  our  cheesecake, 
and  the  origin  of  the  word.] 

1.  Cheesecake ;  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  of 
curds  and  sugar. 

When  Uih.  mid  buses  merry  be 

With  possets  and  mixb  juHCOtet  fine; 
Unseene  of  all  die  company, 
I  eat  tlieir  cakes  and  sip  their  wine. 
CM  Smg  of  It.  Good/huow,  Perry  ,  Hei.  A.  Poetry. 

Wkb  stories  told  uf  many  a  leal, 
How  fairy  Malj  the  juncaia  eat.     Milt'jn,  L'AB. 

2-  Any  delicacy. 

A  goodly  table  of  pure  ivory, 
AH  spread  wim^uauasV*,  fit  to  entertain 
The  greatest  prince.  Sptnurr, 
It  rrtsv  inilecd  for  a  few  days  feotl  tls  with  tome 
painted  jimmies,  «ntl  afterwards  srotl  us  empty 
awsy.       HartUt,  Kef.  of  Scutoolt.  (164S,)  p.  i9. 
S.  A  furtive  or  private  entertainment.  It 
is  now  improperly  written  junket  in  this 
sense,  which  alone  remarns  much  in 
use.    Sec  Junket. 
Ju'ncous.  adj.    [junceus,  Lot.]   Full  of 
bulrushes. 

Junction.  ».  s.  Ijonction,  Fr.]  Union  ; 
coalition. 

Upon  the  junctiun  at  the  two  corps,  our  spies 
discovered  a  great  cloud  of  dust.  A&tuan. 

Ju'ncturb.  a. [junctura.  Let.] 
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J  U  R 


1 .  The  line  at  which  two  things  are  joiued 
together. 

llcsidcv  those  grosser  elements  of  lsnrlics,  aalt, 
surynur,  Bad  mercury,  there  au;  be  ingrisiients 
of*  more  subtile  nature,  which  being  extremely 
little.  may  escape  unheeded  at  the  juncture)  of 
the  aistillalory  vessels,  darogh  oarer  so  carefully 
luted.  Boyle. 

2.  Joint ;  articulation. 

She  has  mailc  tiie  hack—bone  of  several  ver- 
tebra;, as  bring  lew  in  danger  of  breaking  then  if 
they  were  all  one  entire  Unc  without  those  grisly 
junc/artt.  _  Afore. 

All  other  snimars  liave  ti  missel  sa  bratijes  ;  and 
though  um^  Hi)  niw  thi-unclvcs  upon  tlicir  hinder 
iegi  to  an  upright  posture,  yet  they  cannot  carlo  rc 
it  long,  neither  are  the  figures  or  Juncture*,  or 
order  of  their  bones,  fitted  to  uich  a  poalwrc 

Hale,  Ong.  o/AfesUmad. 

3.  Union;  amity. 

Nor  are  the  soberest  of  them  in  apt  for  that  | 
devotional  compliance  and  juncture  at  fourth, 
wfiicli  I  deatre  to  bear  in  those  holy  office*  to  be 
performed  witfi  rne  A7ji,c  CharUa. 

+.  A  critical  point  or  article  of  time. 

By  this  p»o/e»ion  in  Uk*t>nclurrof  time,  they 
hid  farewell  to  all  the  pleasures  of  tbia  life. 

JrUli...*. 

When  anr  taw  tUies  not  conduce  In  the  public!; 
safety,  but  io  some  extraordinary  jwifiKH,  the 
eery  obarrration  of  it  would  endanger  the  com- 
munity, that  law  ought  to  be  laid  asleep. 


Whaterer  good  bit*  you  con  pilfer  in  the  day, 
tare  them  to  junket  with  your  fellow  aeranla  at 


Junb.  -.  *.  \juin,  Fr.  Junius,  Lat.] 
sixth  month  front  January. 
June  Is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  green. 


The 


JUIflOR.  adj.    [junior,  Let.]  One 
yoonger  than  another. 

The  fools,  my  Junior*  by  a  year, 
Are  torttay'd  with  suspense  and  fear. 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen, 
When  death  approach'd  to  stand  between.  Swift. 
According  to  the  nature  of  men  of  years,  I  was 
r«,  and  uncouul 


repining  at  the  rise  of  my  juman, 
distribution  of  wealth. 


nc<| 
7'ulif. 


m,f  k,  $,  [probably  an  Indian  word.] 
A  small  ship  of  China,  Dr.  Johnson 


Jtjmo'RiTV.*  n.  s.  [from  junior.]  State 
of  being  j  unior.  Bullokar. 

Ju'mpbb.  n.  t.  [juniperus,  Lot.]  A  tree. 
A  clyster  may  be  made  of  the  common  de- 
coctions, or  of  mallows,  boy,  and  jurufter  hemes, 
with  oil  of  Uosesxl. 

JUHK.t 

1.  A  small  shij: 
■ays ;  and  so  the  example,  which  he 
brings  from  Bacon,  serves  to  shew  :  but 
it  is  also  used  for  a  large  ship. 

America,  which  have  im*  buljunii  and  canoes, 
•bounded  then  In  tall  ships. 

Bacon,  AVar  Aliantii. 
This  storm  forcing  a  Malabar  juuk,  s  pirate,  in 
view  of  us ;  whom  our  ordnance  could  not  reach. 

Sr  T.  Herbert,  Trau.  p.  41. 
The  ablp,  or  junk,  (fer  so  it  ia  called,)  that 
usually  toe*  from  Sural  to  Moha  ht  of  si  exceed- 
"   rdea  |  acm  of  then,  I  belie  re,  four- 
i  hundred  tuna,  or  mote ;  but  ana** 
i  ate  eery  ill  buih. 
Terry,  Voyage  t.  lie  £.  }ni.  (1RS5,)  p.  1ST. 

2.  Pieces  of  old  cable. 

JU  NKET,  n.t.    [properly>rKa/*\  See 

JtlSCATg.] 

1.  A  sweetmeat. 

You  know,  than  wsuU  do JmnkeU  at  the  ~ 


•2.  A  stolen  entertainment. 
To  Jir'staiBT.  v.  ».  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  feast  secretly;  to  make  entertain- 
ments by  stealth. 


The 

•eg- 
JtT'KTA.f 

Jit'kto. 


S.mtk. 
or  junket 

Saul*. 

n.  i.  I  junta,  Spanish.  Our 
word  was  at  first  juntto, 
from  the  lM.iunctut,  united.  Dr.  John- 
son notices  only  junto.'] 

1.  A  cabal ;  a  kind  of  men  combined  in 
any  secret  design. 

like  juiuio  lud  run  to  the  length  of  Uacir  lute  ; 
that  is,  a*  far  as  their  oiaatisr  would  permit  them. 

GJannile,  Sent.  p.  171 

Would  men  bare  spent  toilsooe  days  and 
watchful  nights  to  the  laborious  quest  of  know 
ledge  psepsfattTe  to  this  work,  at  length  come 
and  dance  attendance  fur  approbation  upon  a 
Junta  of  petty  tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  pre- 
judice, who  denied  fitness  from  learning,  and 
grace  from  morality  ?  M. 

From  dais  time  began  an  intrigue  between  his 
anyesty  endaywUeof  mininers,  which  bad  like 

Sax/,  GmJiim.  JW 

2.  A  congress  of  statesmen ;  a  council. 

Some  principal  soldiers,  upon  account  of  their 
merit  or  experience,  were  wont  to  assist  at  the 
Junius.  Tbwntcwi,  Owf-  at  Mexico,  iii.  18. 

The  senate  fof  Venice]  consists  of  a  hunilred 
and  twenty  nobles,  one  naif  of  whom  are  ordinary, 
and  Ok-  other  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Ihejareta.  ^rsusnnoatif,  Trot.  pud. 

I'VORY.  n.  i.  [icoire,  Fr.  etW,  Let.] 

Ivory  is  a  hard,  solid,  and  firm  tub- 
stance,  of  a  fine  white  colour:  it  is  the 
dens  exertua  of  the  elephant,  who 
carries  on  each  side  of  his  jaws  a  tooth 
of  six  or  seven  feet  in  length;  the  two 
sometimes  weighing  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds:  these  ivory  tusks  are 
hollow  from  the  base  to  a  certain  height, 
and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  compact 
medullary  substance.  HUL 

There  as  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  yet  and  ieory. 

St.  o*«;«are,  iftrli.  if  Vn. 
Two  gain  die  lileat  house  of  sleep  adorn, 
Of  polish 'd  ie'ry  this,  that  of  transparent  ham  i 
True  visions  Uiruu)[li  transparent  bom  arise, 
llirougli  polish 'd  ie'ry  pass  deluding  lies. 

DryUn,Mn. 

I'vory.*  adj.   Made  of  ivory. 

Drew  Erato  with  a  sweet  ana  loerly  countir- 
nance,  bearing  a  heart  with  an  miry  key. 


ii*ynf  port 

Forth  hmrd.  ifsbeN,  P.  L. 

Ju'piter.*  «.  i.    One  of  the  planets. 

Ju^ler  rernl.es  round  the  sun  Ictween  Alar, 


Juppo'K.f    n.  t.  [jupo*,  Fr.]    A  short 
close  coat.    Written  also  grpon,  jippo, 
j*^'  ami.;"'";'-  ^Sec  Jippo,  and  Jump. 

Oarorr,  C.  T.  Prol. 
Some  snore  a  breast  plate  and  a  light  Jupjum, 
Their  horv-i  clodi'd  with  ridi  caparison.  Zfcyiien. 
Little  men  in  red  or  blue^yyau. 

Brtuint,  Smtt  and  Sam.  at  Kndor,  p.  378. 

JU'RAT.f  n.t.  [juratut,  iM.jurf,  Fr.] 
A  magistrate  in  some  corporations,  Dr. 
hnson  says ;  which  Cowell  tells  us  W 


in  the  nature  of  an  alderman ;  as  the 
mayor  unA  jurat i  of  Maidstone,  6Vc.  So 
in  French,  u jurat*  de  Dourdvatix." 
Cotsrave.  Originally,  however,  this 
word  was  applied  to  any  person  tisorn 
to  a  particular  purpose, juratut. 

Witnesses  and  JuraUs,  which  thill  procvede  in 
the  tryall,  do  make  no  lease  othe ;  but  do  openly 
renounce  the  helpe  of  Ood  and  his  saintes,  and 
the  bsweflt  of  bis  paaayon,  if  they  saye  not  true,  a* 
far  forth  a*  they  know. 

So-  T.  Sfyot,  Cot.  fid.  161.  b. 
Ju'batobv.  ttt^".  [juralotrt,  French, j'uro, 
Lat.]    Comprising  an  oath. 

A  contumaceous  person  may  be  compelled  to 
gir»>raiwy  caution  dc  partndujurl. 

JU1U-DICAL.+  ovf>.  [jurfditcus,  Latin, 
juridioue,  Fr.] 

1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of  justice. 

All  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  b  to  say 
jvrukcal,  but  some  is  personal,  some  i*cononiicnl. 
and  some  ecclesiastical.  Milton,  Cefeatrrivn. 

2.  Used  in  courts  of  justice. 

According  to  a  juridical  account  end'  legal 
signification,  time  within  memory,  by  the  statute 
of  Westminster,  was  settled  io  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  king  Richard  the  First. 

Hate,  Com.  Lam  ef  Eneianrt. 

Juat'DlCALLT.     adv.     [from  juridical.} 

With    legal  authority  ;  according  to 

forms  of  justice. 
Ju'mscoNSULT.    n.t.    [juris  consult™, 

Lat.]    One  who  gives  his  opinion  in 

cases  of  law. 

The**  is  mention  matte,  in  a  decision  of  the 
ysirsicissnalt  Jaeolemus,  of  a  Brllannick  fleet. 

Arbutluwt  on  Coin*. 

JURISDI  CTION,  n.      [juritdictio,  Lat. 

jurisdiction,  Fr.] 
1.  Legal  authority ;  extent  of  power. 

Sometimes  the  practice  of  such _^<riar/ic( ton  may 
swerve  through  errotrr  esen  ia  the  vary  best,  and 
for  other  respects,  where  less  integrity  iv   II  -,«it  t 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  mahxi'd  the  JirriaslKtWn  of  all  1 


Alii 


nisi  rig 


Jvruettftum 
king's  arms  io  their  seals  of  office. 

JIoylL'Uy  li. 

This  place  exempt 

From  Ilea  Ten's  high  jiiri»&'ri<>n.  ifffiea. 

As  Adam  had  no  such  power  at  gsre  him 
sovereign  JuriMtkiion  over  mankind.  XocaV. 

This  custom  in  a  popular  state,  of  rrn{tcachirt# 
particular  men,  may  seem  to  be  notlung  else  but 
the  people's  chusing  to  I'vcrcise  their  own  Jtrrie- 
cfifii.yn  in  psTson.  Sukft. 

2.  District  to  which  any  authority  ex- 
tends. 

JuBISDl'CTlOefAL.*  adj.    [from  jurisdic- 
tion.']  According  to  legal  authority. 

Anciently  there  were  no  appeals,  property  so 
called,  orjunsttkti/nai,  iri  the  church. 

Marram,  rTstsb,  i.  Se9. 

JoRiaDt'CTivg.*  adj.  [from  jurisdiction.] 
Having  jurisdiction. 
Tlast  jurtictoree  power  in  the  church. 

itUUm,  Sea*.  rfCh.  Gov.  B.  it. 

JURISPRUDENCES  n.  s.  [jurispru- 
Fr.  jwrisprudentia,  Lat.]  The 

1°' laof*Abelt  ortfi 
tlseolc^.^riarinisfrstee,  philosophy,  and  the  thorny 
paths  of  scholasticism  :  lie  gave  pmofl  of  a  lively 


dertu, 
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Arissude  himself  hn«  viid,  speaking  of  lb*  law* 

of  bis  own  country,  that  juriwrwUnts,  or  the 
knowledge  ofvlboM  lews,  U  the  principal,  and 
moit  perfect  branch  of  ethics.  Bladttont. 
Ji'rispru'dent.*  adj.  [Lat.  jurisprtidens.'] 
Understanding  law. 
PuffvodortT^  ■  v cry  Ju rupriufCTii  Author* 

h>  Cray,  irtf.  dot.  1738. 

Ju'rist.  «.  s.  [juriste,  Tr.jura,  Lat.]  A 
civil  lawyer ;  a  man  who  professes  the 
science  of  the  law;  a  civilian. 

Thin  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  principle*  of 
,uriu:  Bnam. 

Ju'Hon.  n.s.  ijuro,  Lat.]  One  that  serves 
on  the  jury. 

Were  thejsinw*  picked  out  of  choice  men,  the 
cridence  will  be  <u  deceitful  as  the  verdict. 

S/iourr  <■«  Irrland. 

1  ihall  find  your  lordship  judge  nnijumr, 
You  lire  to  merciful,  I  tec  your  end, 
"TU  my  undoing.  Shahpemt,  Hen.  VIII. 

t  ung  no  bum,  good  sooth !  to  any  wight, 
Juror,  Or  judge.  Won  m- . 

About  noon  ihc.mrjri  »cnt  together,  awl  he. 

Hayward. 

JU'RV.  ».*.  [jurata.  Lit.  jurte,  Fr.] 

Jury,  a  company  of  men,  as  twenty- 
four  or  twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  a  truth 
upon  such  evidence  as  shall  be  delivered 
them  touching  the  matter  in  question. 
There  be  three  manners  of  trials  in 
England:  one  by  parliament,  another 
by  battle,  and  the  third  by  assize  or 
jury.    The  trial  by  assize,  by  the  action 
civil  or  criminal,  publick  or  private, 
personal  or  real,  is  referred  for  the  fact 
to  a  jury,  and  as  they  find  it,  so  passeth 
the  judgement    This  jury  is  used  not 
only  in  circuits  of  justices  errant,  but 
also  in  other  courts,  and  matters  of 
office,  as  if  the  cscheatour  make  inqui- 
sition in  any  thing  touching  his  office, 
he  doth  it  by  a  jury  of  inquest :  if  the 
coroner  inquire  how  a  subject  found 
dead  come  to  his  end,  he  useth  an  in- 
quest :  the  justices  of  peace  in  their 
quarter -sessions,  the  sheriff  in  his  county 
and  turn,  the  bailiff  of  a  hundred,  the 
steward  of  a  court-leet  or  court-baron, 
if  they  inquire  of  any  offence,  or  decide 
any  cause  between  party  and  party,  they 
do  it  by  the  same  manner :  so  that  where 
it  is  said,  that  all  things  be  triable  by 
parliament,  battle,  or  assize  ;  assize,  in 
this  place,  is  taken  for  a  jury  or  inquest, 
impannelled  upon  any  cause  in  a  court 
where  this  kind  of  trial  is  used.  This 
jury,  though  it  appertain  to  most  courts 
of  the  common  law,  yet  it  is  most  no- 
torious in  the  half-year  courts  of  the 
justices  errants,  commonly  called  the 
great  assizes,  and  in  the  quarter-ses- 
sions, and  in  them  it  is  most  ordinarily 
called  a  jury,  and  that  in  civil  causes  ; 
whereas  in  other  courts  it  is  often  termed 
itn  inquest.    In  the  general  assize,  there 
are  usually  taauy  juries,  because  there 
be  store  of  causes,  both  civil  and  cri- 
ommonly  to  be  tried,  whereof 
one  is  called  the  grand  jury,  and  the 
rest  petit  juries.    The  grand  jury  con- 
sists ordinarily  of  twenty-four  grave  and 
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substantial  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them 
yeomen,  chosen  indifferently  out  of  the 
whole  shire  by  the  sheriff,  to  consider 
of  all  bills  of  indictment  preferred  to 
the  court ;  which  they  do  either  approve 
by  writing  upon  them  these  words,  billa 
vera,  or  disallow  by  writing  ignoramus. 
Such  as  they  do  approve,  if  they  touch 
life  and  death,  are  farther  referred  to 
another  jury  to  be  considered  of,  be- 
cause the  case  is  of  such  importance ; 
but  others  of  lighter  moment  are,  upon 
their  allowance,  without  more  work, 
fined  by  the  bench,  except  the  party 
traverse  the  indictment,  or  challenge  it 
for  insufficiency,  or  remove  the  cause 
to  a  higher  court  by  certiorari;  in  which 
two  former  cases  it  is  referred  to  another 
jury,  and  in  the  latter  transmitted  to 
the  higher.  Those  that  pass  upon  civil 
causes  real,  are  all,  or  so  many  as  can 
conveniently  be  had,  of  the  same  hun- 
dred where  the  land  or  tenement  in 
question  doth  lie,  and  four  at  the  least ; 
and  they,  upon  due  examination,  bring 
in  their  verdict  either  for  the  demandant 
or  tenant:  according  unto  which,  judge* 
ment  passeth  afterward  in  the  court 
where  the  cause  first  began ;  and  the 
reason  hereof  is,  because  these  justices 
of  assize  ore,  in  this  case,  for  the  ease 
of  the  countries  only  to  take  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  by  the  virtue  of  the 
writ  called  nut  prtus,  and  so  return  it 
to  the  court  where  the  cause  is  depend- 
ing. Conei. 

The jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try.  sWa>  Meat. far  Utas. 

How  Innocent  I  was, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  causa  can  witness. 

Shak>}*f( 

Clodius  wi  acquitted  by  »  corrupt  .fury,  that 
bad  palpably  taken  shares  of  money  before  they 
garo  up  tbetr  verdict.  -8 

Ju'rtman.  n.  s.  I  jury  and  man."]  One 
who  is  impannelled  on  a  jury. 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretch™  hang  Out  Jurymen  may  dine.  Pop* 

No  judge  waa  known,  upon  or  off  die  tit  rich, 
to  use  the  least  insinuation,  that  might  affect  the 
Interests  of  any  one  da$\t  juryman,  much  leas  of 
a  whole  jury.  Swjfl. 

Ju'RYMAST.f  n.s.  It  seems  to  be  properly 
dnrte  mast,  mat  de  duree,  a  mast  made 
to  last  for  the  present  occasion.  So  the 
seamen  call  whatever  they  set  up  in  the 
room  of  a  roast  lost  in  a  fight,  or  by  a 
storm;  being  some  great  yard  which 
they  put  down  into  the  step  of  that  lost 
mast,  fastening  it  into  the  partners,  and 
fitting  to  it  the  roizzen  or  some  lesser 
yard  with  sails  and  ropes,  and  with  it 
make  a  shift  to  sail.  Harris. 

It  has  been  also  thought  that  the 
Norman  Fr.jur.jura,  a  day,  might  give 
rise  to  this  word  ;  implying  a  temporary 
mast,  a  mast  for  a  day. 

JUST.f  adj.  [juste,  Tt.justus,  Lat-  The 
past  participle  of  jubere,  to  command, 
as  Mr.  H.  Tooke  thus  speciously  con- 
tends. "  A  right  ma  just  action  is 
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a  one  as  is  ordered  and  commanded.  A 
just  man  is  such  as  he  is  commanded  to 
be,  qui  leges  juraque  servat,  who  ob- 
serves and  obeys  the  tilings  Laid  dawn 
and  commanded.''    Divers,  of  Purley, 
vol.  ti.  p.  9.  —  In  reply  to  the  objection, 
that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  every 
thing  that  is  ordered  and  commanded  is 
right  and  just,  Mr.  Tooke  not  only  ad- 
mits the  consequence,  but  considers  it 
as  an  identical  proposition :  It  is  only 
affirming,  he  observes,  that  what  is  or- 
dered and  commanded  is  —  ordered  and 
commanded  1"    Dugald  Stewart's  Phi- 
losoph.  Essays,  p.  165.   This  however 
requires  an  admission,  that  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself  must  depend  upon  its 
etymology,  or  that  the  obligation  of 
subjection  to  the  commanding  or  go- 
verning power  must  be  conceded.  From 
this  dtl  cmiua  Mr.  Tooke  endeavours  to 
extricate  himself  by  a  distinction  "  be- 
tween what  is  ordered  by  human  au- 
thority, and  what  the  laws  of  our  nature 
teach  us  to  consider  as  ordered  by  God." 
And  thus,  in  the  choice  of  obedience, 
a  man  roust  occasionally  disregard  what 
is  ordered  by  one  authority.   In  short, 
"  in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Tooke 
has  availed  himself  of  a  philological  hy- 
pothesis to  decide,  in  a  few  sentences, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  very  er- 
roneously, one  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  theory  of 
morals."   Dugald  Stewart,  p.  166.] 

1.  Upright;  incorrupt;  equitable  in  the 
distribution  of  justice. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage 
Unsafely  jux,  break  loose  on  this  bad  ng*.  Drytkn. 

Men  arc  conrmonly  so  just  to  virtue  and  gncxi- 
iwss,  as  to  praise  it  in  others,  even  when  they  do 
not  pnu-tiw;  it  themselves.  P&otton. 

2.  Honest ;  without  crime  in  dealing  with 
others. 

Just  balances,  just  weights,  and  a  just  epbah. 

Lev.  six. 

9.  I  know  not  whether  just  of  has  any 
other  authority. 

JuM  of*  thy  word,  In  every  thought  sincere, 
Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might 

hear,  Pnpt. 

Exact ;  proper ;  accurate. 
Boileau's  numbers  are  eicellcnt,  his  espre*- 
stom  noble,  his  thoughts  Jusl,  hit  language  pure, 
and  bis  sense  close,  Dryarn. 

These  scenes  were  wrought, 
Embellith'd  with  good  morals  and  just  thought. 

Grtmi-^k. 

JuM  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  gir'n. 
She  drew  from  them  what    they  deTW'd  tram 
Hcae'n.  Pnpt. 

Just  to  the  tale,  as  present  at  the  fray, 
Or  taught  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  way.  Pnpt. 

Once  on  a  time  Ln  Mantha's  knight,  they  say, 
A  certain  bard  encountering  on  the  way, 
Diacourt'd  in  terms  snjutt,  with  looks  aa  sage, 
As  ere  rauld  Dennis  ofUie  laws  o"  the  stage. 

Though  the  syllogism  be  irregular,  yet  the  hi- 
ferenct*  unjust  and  true.  Volts,  Logic*. 

5.  Virtuous;  innocent;  pure? 

How  khcuM  man  btjuM  with  God  ?  Jos,  is.  t. 
A  just  man  fallrth  seren  time*  anil  rivrtJi. 

Prav.  SJtlv.  10, 

He  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the>s*.  A.JMr,siv.  14. 
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Thc>*t  tlx  unjust  lo  »cr»e. 
6.  True ;  not  forged. 


Crime*  were  laid  to  his  charge  too  many, 

nut,  had  bereaved  tiim  of  ee- 


MilUm,  P.  L. 


the 


tfouirr 

on  principles  of  justice ; 


P.L. 


Icait  whureof  being  ^ajt, 
timation  add  CI 

7.  Grounded 
rightful. 

Me  though  >«t  right 
Did  first  create  your  leader. 

8.  Equally  retributed. 

He  received  a  iswJ  rwompi-i.ee  of  reward. 

ii.  9. 

Whose  damnation  ojuX.  Ham.  iii.  8. 

A*  H«iod  rings,  spread  water  o'er  thy  fleldi, 
And  >  mostjtu*  and  glad  increase  it  yield.. 

9.  Complete  without  superfluity  or  defect. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  shot*  just 
nature,  will  and  vtrail  limbed,  but  Oviider. 

Bacm,  Hen.  VII. 

10.  Regular;  orderly. 

When  til 

The  war  thill  itaad  ranged  in  itsjataf  array, 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  1  think  an  the*. 
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NoncwM  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholden, 
or  mortnoUeic  itself,  ihmi  ju/n,  both  with  tword 
and  latinee.  Sidney. 

What  newt  ?  bold  tboujut*  and  triumphs  ? 

Shokffrarr. 

Among  themselTes  the  tourney  they  divide, 
In  equal  iquadrons  ratig'd  on  cither  iaie  ; 
Then  tum'd  their  honea'  beads,  and  man  to  nun, 


11.  Exactly  proportioned. 

Ttwprtnce  l»  here  at  hand :  rdcaeeth  your  lord. 


>  our  armies?] 

Shakipfort. 

12.  Full;  of  full  dimensions. 

His  soldiers  had  skirmishes  v» ith  the  Kumidians, 
so  that  once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  have  come 
to  a  just  battle.  A'twitrj,  Hi*. 

Their  names  alone  would  make  a  Just  volume. 

BurUM,  Anat.  <fUeL  p.  653. 

There  is  not  any  one  particular  above  men- 
tioned, bot  would  take  up  the  Iwsincw  of  si  Just 
volume.  Holt,  Orit.  of  Muni. 

There  seldom  appeared  a  jml  army  in  the  civil 
wars.  Vulentu  ofXetnauU. 

JusT.f  tldv. 

1.  Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

The  god  Tan  guided  my  handjaujf  to  the  heart 
of  the  beast.  Sidney. 

They  go  about  to  make  us  believe  that  they  are 
nil  of  the  tame  opinion,  and  that  they  only  think 
"ntch  ceremonies  are  not  to  be  u«*d  wben  they  are 
unprofitable,  or  when  as  good  or  better  may  bo 
established.  Hooter. 

There,  ev'n  just  there  he  stood ;  .m.i  n-  Jie 


To  Jwst.  v.  n.  [joutter,  French.  See  To 
Joust.] 

1.  To  engage  in  a  mode  fipht :  to  tilt. 

2.  To  push ;  to  drive ;  to  justlc. 
JU'STICE-f  n.  t.  [Sax.   tujrice,  Sax. 

CUrtm.  justice,  French ;  juttitia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  virtue  by  which  wc  give  to  every 
man  what  is  his  due  :  opposed  to  injury 
or  wrong.  It  is  either  distributive,  be- 
longing to  magistrates  ;  or  commutative, 
respecting  common  transactions  between 
men. 

O  that  I  went  judge,  I  would  tfejuane*. 

2Sojii.«».  4. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
A*  justice,  verity,  tcmp'rnnce,  Rt/iMefiest, 
I  have  no  relish  of  tbem.  Shnksp.  linririh. 

The  nature  and  office  of  Justice  being  lo  dispose 
tbe  mind  to  a  constant  and  perpetual  readiness  to 
render  to  every  man  hit  due,  it  U  evident,  that  if 
gratitude  be  a  part  of  Justice,  it  must  be  conversant 
about  something  that  is  due  to  another.  Lockt. 

2.  Equity  ;  agrceablencss  to  right :  as,  he 
proved  thejiufu*  of  his  claim. 

3.  Vindicative  retribution  ; 
opposed  to  mercy. 

He  executed  the  .ma-ice  of  the  Lord. 


Deut.  xxxiil.  SI. 
Ijet  justice  overtake  us.  Isa*  lit.  9. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made,  for  terror  to 
some ;  examples  of  mercy,  for  comfort  to  others. 

ifaron'i  Advice  to  riUkrs. 

i.  Right;  assertion  of  right. 

Draw  thy  tword, 
That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  mty  do  llm  justice.  Shaktp.      A*.  Jjm. 

5.  [Justiciarius,  Lat.]  One  deputed  by  the 
king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgement. 

Cowel. 


W  here  last  the  tpectrc  was,  she  cast  Iter  look. 

Dryden. 

A  few  undemanding  him  right ;  just  as  when 
our  Saviour  said,  in  an  allegorical  sense,  Except 
ye  eat  die  flesh  of  the  son  ox  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  lire  in  you.  Bentlty. 

'Tii  with  our  judgment*  as  our  watrbca,  none 
Go  just  alike ;  yet  each  believes  his  own.  Pipe. 

2.  Merely ;  barely. 

It  is  the  humour  of  weak  and  trifling  men  to 
value  them  selves  upon  just  nothing  at  all. 

V  Estrange. 
The  Nereids  twam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 
But  just  inapir'd  and  gently  sweU'd  the  tail. 

Dryden. 

Give  me,  ye  gods,  the  product  of  one  Acid, 
That  so  1  neither  may  be  rich  nor  poor ; 
And  having Jk*t  enough,  not  covet  more.  Dryden. 

3.  Nearly ;  almost ;  tanlutn  non. 

Being  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point  of 
death,  Democritus  called  for  loaves  of  new  twend 
to  be  brought,  and  with  the  strain  of  them  under 
his  nuve  prolonged  his  life.  Temple. 

\.  Just  note.    Immediately.    Craven  Dia- 
lect. 

JUST.  n.  *.  [jousle,  French.]   Mock  en- 
counter on  horseback;  bit;  tournament. 

See  Joust. 


,  a  vain  juaM*. 

Oiauccr,  Set.  Xonnrt  Tale. 
And  thou,  Esdraa,  ordain  judges  and  justices, 
that  they  may  judge  in  all  Syria. 

I  Etilros,  viiL  23. 

6.  Ju'stice  of  the  King's  Bench,  [justici- 
arms  dt  Banquo  Regis.-]  Is  a  lord  by 
his  office,  and  the  chief  of  the  rest ; 
wherefore  he  is  also  called  eapitalu  jus- 
ticiarius AugUee.  His  office  especially  U 
to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the 
crown ;  that  is,  such  as  concern  offences 
committed  against  the  crown,  dignity, 
and  peace  of  the  king;  as  treasons, 
felonies,  mayhems,  and  such  like:  but 
it  is  come  to  pass,  that  he  with  his  as- 
sistants  heareth  all  personal  actions, 
and  real  also,  if  they  be  incident  to  any 
personal  action  depending  before  them. 

Cowel. 

Give  that  whipster  his  errand. 
He'll  take  my  lord  chief  jitsticc'  warrant.  Prior. 

7.  Ju'stice  of  the  Common  Plea*,  rjusiici- 
ariut  Communium  Placitorum.]  Is  a  lord 
by  his  office,  and  is  called  dominuj  justi- 
ciarius communium  placitorttm.  He  with 
his  assistants  originally  did  hear  and  de- 


J  u  s 

all  causes  ut  the  common  law; 
that  is,  all  civil  causes  between  common 
persons,  as  well  personal  as  real;  for 
which  cause  it  was  called  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  in  opposition  to  the  pleas 
of  the  crown,  or  the  king's  pleas,  which 
are  special, and  appertaining  to  him  only. 

Coior/. 

8.  Ju'stice  of  the  Forest,  ^justiciarius 
Forest*.]  Is  a  lord  by  his  office,  and 
hath  the  hearing  and  determining  of  all 
offences  within  the  king's  forest,  com- 
mitted against  venison  or  vert :  of  these 
there  be  two,  whereof  the  one  hath  ju- 
risdiction over  all  the  forests  on  this 
side  Trent,  and  the  other  of  all  beyond. 

Cowel. 

9.  Ju'sticcs  of  Assize,  [justiciarii  ad 
capiendas  Astisas.]  Are  such  as  were 
wont,  by  special  commission,  to' be  sent 
into  this  or  that  country  to  take  assizes . 
the  ground  of  which  polity  was  the  case 
of  the  subjects:  for  whereas  these  ac- 
tions pass  always  by  jury,  so  many  men 
might  not,  without  great  hindcrance,  be 
brought  to  London ;  and  therefore  jus- 
tices, for  this  purpose,  were  by  commis- 
sion particularly  authorized  and  sent 
down  to  them.  Cowel. 

10.  Ju'stices  in  Eyre,  [justiciarii  itiner- 
antes.]  Are  so  termed  of  the  French 
erre,  iter.  The  use  of  these,  in  ancient 
time,  was  to  send  them  with  commission 
into  divers  counties,  to  hear  such  causes 
especially  as  were  termed  the  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  therefore  I  must  imagine 
they  were  sent  abroad  for  tho  ease  of 
the  subjects,  who  roust  else  have  been 
hurried  to  the  King's  Bench,  if  the  cause 
were  too  high  for  the  country  court. 
They  differed  from  the  justices  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  because  they  were  sent 
upon  some  one  or  few  especial  cases, 
and  to  one  place ;  whereas  the  justices 
in  eyre  were  sent  through  the  provinces 
and  countries  of  the  land,  with  more 
indefinite  and  general  commission. 

Cowel. 

11.  Justices  of  Gaol  Delivery,  [justici- 
arii ad  Gaolas  deliberandas.]  Are  such  as 
are  sent  with  commission  to  hear  and 
determine  all  causes  appertaining  to 
such  as  for  any  offence  are  cast  into 
gaol,  part  of  whose  authority  is  to  punish 
such  as  let  to  mainprise  those  prisoners 
that  by  law  be  not  bailable.  These  by 
likelihood,  in  ancient  time,  were  sent  to 
countries  upon  several  occasions ;  but 
afterward  justices  of  assize  were  like- 
wise authorized  to  this.  Coieet. 

12.  Ji/stices  of  Nisi  Prius  are  all  one 
now-a-days  with  justices  of  assize ;  for 
it  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  cause, 
in  the  common  pleas,  to  put  it  off  to 
such  a  day ;  nisi  prius  justiciarii  venerint 
ad  eat  partes  ad  capiendo*  assisas  ;  and 
upon  uiia  clause  of  adjournment  they 
are  called  justices  of  nisi  prius,  as  well 
as  justices  of  assize,  by  reason  of  the 
writ  or  action  that  they  have  to  deal  in. 

Cmsel. 
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13.  Ju'sticss  of  Peace. 
Paeem.]  Are  they  that 
bj  the  king's  commission,  with  others,  to 
attend  the  peace  of  the  country  where 
they  dwell ;  of  whom  some,  upon  espe- 
cial respect,  are  made  of  the  quorum, 
because  some  business  of  importance 
may  not  be  dealt  in  without  the  pre- 
sence of  them,  or  one  of  them  ?  Camel. 

Hie  juUit'e, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  Un'd, 
With  eye*  severe,  ind  lioxrd  of  forms]  cut. 
Full  of  wise  sews  and  mudern  in>UncM, 
And  to  h«  plays  bis  pan.     aVsLro.  ^Yr  yw  Sit  it. 

Thou  bast  srrpoioted  jtssticer  of  the  peace  lo  call 
poor  men  before  ihem,  about  matters  they  vera 
not  able  to  answer.  Shaknpeort 

The  justices  of  peace  are  of  great  use :  anciently 
they  were  conservators  of  the  peace ;  these  are  the 
•ame,  saving  that  several  acu  of  parliament  have 
enlarged  tbeir  jurisdiction.  Boom. 
To  Ju'stice.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
administer  justice  to  any.  A  word  not 
in  use. 

As  for  the  title  of  proscription,  wherein  the  en 
pen.iir  hath  bwn  jud^c  ami  party,  and  hicOi  jumci'd 
himself,  God  forbid  but  that  U  should  endure  an 
1  lo  a  war.  Tracer*. 
■  one  Styward,  a  Scot,  was  apprehended 


for  intruding  to  poison  the  young  queen  of  Scot* ; 
the  king  delivered  him  to  the  French  king,  to  be 
justicetl  Iry  him  at  bis  pleasure.  Howard. 

Ju'sticeablb.*  adj.  [frota  justice.]  Li- 
able to  account  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Many  petty  king!  of  Oaul  —  were-  subject  to 
their  nnlriltty,  and  justicxnbi*  by  them. 

llayuard,  Answ.  to  liottmau,  (160S,)  ch.  a. 

Ju'sticemest.  n.  *.  [fromj'tstfit-e.]  Pro- 
cedure in  courts. 
Juy8TicEii.t  n.  s.  [from  To  justice.]  Ad- 
ministrator of  justice.  An  old  word, 
found  in  the  law-books  of  elder  times, 
viz.  "justieers  of  the  peace." 

With  what  fear  and  astonishment  did  the  re- 
pining offenders  look  upon  so  unexpected  n  jut- 
tker  !  Bp.  HaB,  Contempt.  It.  4. 

He  was  a  lingular  good  justicrr  ,  and  if  he  had 
not  died  in  the  Kcond  year  of  his  government,  was 
the  likeliest  person  lo  bare  reformed  the  English 
colonics.  Ihttiin  on  Ireland. 

Prorelling  his  progenitors,  a  justicrr  upright. 

Warner,  Albion**  Eng.  x.  54. 
He  was  a  good  justicrr. 

Harington,  Br.  Vine  of  the  Ch.  p.  1 10. 

Jir'sTicMiiip.  «.  i.  [from  justice.]  Rank 
or  office  of  justice.  Svcifi. 

Justi'ciable.  adj.  [from  justice.]  Proper 
to  be  examined  in  courts  of  j  ustice. 

Justiciary.*  n.  *.  [jutticiarius,  low 
Lat.] 

1.  An  administrator  of  justice. 

Tlie  civil  justiciary,  who  ornilteth  the  perform- 
ance of  those  good  duties  which  the  law  rcquirrtli, 
is  in  a  damnable  condition. 

Junius,  Sin  Stigmat.  (16.19,)  p.  M5. 
They  [ Uie  clergy]  were  —  sometimes  sheritfs  of 
counties,  and  almost  consUnlly  the  jautsriortrs  of 
the  kingdom,  [an  1163.] 

Burke,  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  iii.  6. 

2.  One  who  boasts  the  justice  of  his  own 
ted  judge. 

!to  those  that 
dories,  trusting  in  their  own  works,  or  in  the 
liberty  of  their  own  will. 
Derinf  on  lite  E):  to  the  Hrbmet,  (1576,)  M.  A. 
I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  unravel, 
and  run  through,  most  of  the  pompous  austerities, 
and  fastings,  of  many  religious  operators  and 


action;  a  self-appointed  judge, 

The  devil  is  in  full  force  to  those  that  trc  justi- 
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JUSTIFIABLE,  adj.  [from  justify.]  De- 
fcnsible  by  law  or  reason. 

Just  are  tho  ways  of  God, 
And  justifiable  to  men.  Milton,  8.  A. 

Although  some  animals  in  the  water  do  carry  a 
justifiable  resetnUancv  towme  at  land.jel  are  the 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 
Ju'stifiableness.  it.  j.  [from  j'wri/iViWr.] 
Rectitude;  possibility  of  being  fairly 
defended. 

Men,  Jealous  of  ItutjuMffinttenest  of  their  doings 
before  God,  never  think  they  have  human  strength 
enough.  king  CkarUt. 

Justifiably,  adv.  [from  justifiable.} 
Rightly;  so  as  to  be  supported  by  right ; 
defensibly. 

A  man  may  a***  justifiably  throw  cross  and  pile 
for  Ms  opinions,  than  lake  tbera  up  by  such  mea- 
sures. Locke. 

JUSTIFICATION,  n.t.  [justification, 
French  ;  justificatio,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Absolution. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  juttificaticm,  be  wrote 
this  but  aa  an  essay  of  my  virtue. 

Shakspeart,  K.  hear. 

2.  Defence  ;  maintenance ;  vindication ; 
support. 

Among  theological  arguments,  in  >tart/tciilioii 
was  one  of  a  singular  nature. 

Swift. 


3.  Deliverance  by  pardon  from  sins  past. 

Clarke. 

In  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  raitfa  imputed,  they  may  And 
Justification  towards  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscience.  A/u'toa,  P.  L. 

"T\t  the  consummation  of  that  former  act  of 
faith  by  this  latter,  or  in  the  words  of  SL  Paul  and 
St.  James,  the  consummation  of  faith  by  charily 
and  good  works,  that  God  accepteth  in  Christ  to 
justificatiim,  and  not  the  bare  aptness  of  faith  to 
bring  forth  works,  if  those  works,  by  the  fault  of 
a  rebellious  infidel,  will  not  Ik  brought  fords. 

Hammond. 

Justificative.*  adj.  (Justificatif,  Fr.] 

Having  power  to  justify;  justifying; 

making  right.  Cotgrave,  and  Shenvood. 
Ju'stikicator.  n.  *.  [from  justify.]  One 

who  supports,  defends,  vindicates,  or 

justifies. 

Justificatory.*  adj.  [from  To  justiji- 
eat*.]  Vindicatory ;  defensory.  Johnson 
in  V.  Vindicatory. 

Ju'stifier.  n.  t.  [from  justify.]  One 
who  justifies;  one  who  defends  or  ab- 
solves ;  one  who  frees  from  sin  by 
pardon. 

Tlttt  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  helievetli  in  Jesus.  Boss.  iii.  26. 

To  JU'STIFY.  v.  a.   (justifier,  French  ; 

justifico,  low  Latin.] 
1.  To  clear  from  imputed  guilt;  to  ab- 
solve from  an  accusation. 

The  law  hath  judg'd  thee,  Kleanor; 
I  can  not  justify  whom  law  condemns.  Sbainp. 

They  soy,  behold  a  man  gluttonous,  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners ;  but  wisdom  is  justified  of 
her  children.  St.  Mall.  si.  19. 

How  can  man  be  justified  with  God  ?  Or  bow 
ran  be  be  clean  that  is  horn  of  a  woman  ? 

M,  itv.  4. 

There  it  an  eiqnisrto  tubtilty,  and  the  same  is 
unjust;  and  there  it  a  wise  man  that  juttffirib  in 
judgement.  Etttus.  six.  85. 

Sins  may  ho  forgiven  through  repentance,  but 
no  act  or  wit  of  man  will  ever  justify 
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You're  nriuWyttsu/y'd,  nor  yet  accus'd. 

Dryien. 

2.  To  maintain ;  to  defend  ;  to  vindicate. 

When  we  began  In  courteous  manner  to  lay  his 
uukindness  untobim,  he  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went  not  lo 
denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.  Svltuy. 

What  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 
Her  doing  srem'd  lo  junify  the  deed.  Mia.  P.  I- 

My  unwilling  flight  the  gods  inforce, 
And  that  mast  justify  our  sad  divorce.  Drnkam. 

Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 
AnA  justify  their  uithne's  want  of  sense,  Dryd, 

Let  others  justify  their  missions  ss  they  can,  we 
are  sure  we  can  justify  that  of  our  fathers  by  an 
uninterrupted  succession.  Atlcrbury, 

3.  To  free  from  past  sin  by  pardon. 

By  him  all  that  believe  are  juutjfloa\  from  all 
things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  Acts,  xiii.  39. 

7Y>  JU'STLE.  t>.».  [from  just,  jouster, 
French.]  To  encounter;  to  clash;  to 
rush  against  each  other. 

While  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave  taking,  juttles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rrjoindurc.         Shakspeart,  7V.  and  Crest. 

The  chsriou  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  tbey  shall 
juuls  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways. 

Aim.  a.  4. 

Argo  pass'd 
Through  Bosporus,  hctwist  the  justMng  rocks. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

\Me  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  pusb'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Time  the  slant  lightning.  Afiitois,  P.  L. 

Not  one  starry  spark, 
But  gods  meet  gods,  and  jsus>  in  the  dark.  I  .a. 

Courtiers  therefore  juslte  far  a  grant ; 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 
want.  Thyien,  i'n.  TVrse. 

The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fear. 
And,  in  the  dark,  men  juslte  as  ihey  fnpet. 

Dryarn. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justlrd  in  the  air, 
My  sword  Uiy  way  to  victory  had  shewn,  fsryd. 

I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud 
To  jxati  here  among  the  crowd.  Swift. 

To  Ju'stle.  v.  a.  To  push  ;  to  drive  ;  to 
force  by  rushing  against  it.    Il  i" 
monly  used  with  a  particle  foil 
as,  out,  or  off. 

l'rivslc  and  single  abilities  should  mm  juslte  out 
and  deprive  the  church  of  the  joint  abilities  of 
many  learned  and  godly  men.  king  Charles. 

Many  escellt  nt  strains  have  beenJtutrM  of  by 
their  intrusions.  Bmm,  Pulg.  Err. 

The  surly  commons  sliall  respect  deny,  * 
And  juttle  peerage  out  with  property.  Dryden, 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  Uiat  tile  incongruous 
alphabets  and  ubusps  of  a  nting  can  ever  btjultled 
out  of  their  possession  of  all  libraries.  HUder. 

Running  in  the  dark,  a  man  traty justlt  a  post. 

OJtirr. 

Absent  good,  tlwugh  thought  on,  not  making 
any  psrt  of  unhappine»s  in  its  alncnce,  is  juuled 
out,  to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  Uiosc  nncssi. 
nesMrs  we  f»*l.  l^ck*. 

We  jutlUd  one  anotlwr  out,  and  disputed  the 
port  for  a  great  while.  Attdiim,  Cwmhan. 

Ju'stle.*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Shock; 
slight  encounter. 

Kvery  UniejuUle, 
is  hut  the  ninth  ]urt  of  a  sound  thump. 

Benum.  and  yt.  Xice  VnLnw. 
All  sticb  a*  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  erabL 
prcssion,  accidental  justie,  or  unkind  re- 
partee. Tatter,  A*.  350, 

Jr/sTLiNG.*  «.  t.  [from  juttle.]  Shock  ; 
the  act  of  rushing  against  each  other. 
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Was  there  not  one  who  lad  net  hum  and  doors 
la  it,  and  uid,  Hitherto  shell  thou  con*,  but  no 
farther,  ami  here  shall  thy  procd  nm  be  stated  , 
than  might  we  well  expect  Mich  viaatrtudee,  euch 
rutllin^s,  and  clashing*,  in  nature. 

U'yydvrd,  Nat.  Hut. 


Ji/stly.  adv.  [from just.} 

1.  Uprightly  ;  honestly;  in  a  just  manner. 

Nothing  can  justly  be  ocapiicd  tluU  wnoijuttly 
be  blained;  when  there  is  no  choic*,  there  can  bc 
no  blame.  South 

With  ignominy  scoorg'd,  in  open  right  ■• 
Next  view  the  Tarquin  king* ;  the  avenging  sword 
Of  Brutus  justly  drawn,  and  Home  rewor'd. 

Dryden. 

The  goddess,  studious  of  her  Grecian'*  fate, 
In  acting  nutty,  and  in  writing  well.  Prior, 

2.  Properly  ;  exactly  ;  accurately. 

Their  artful  handi  instruct  the  lute  to  sound, 
Their  feet  assist  their  bands,  and  juttly  beat  tbe 
ground.  Drylm. 

Ju'sTffeaa.  n.  s.  [from  just.] 

1.  Justness ;  reasonableness ;  equity.  Just- 
ness ia  properly  applied  to  things ;  and 
justice  to  persons  j  though  we  now  say 
the  juitice  of  a  cause,  as  well  as  of  a 
judge. 

It  maketh  unto  tbe  right  of  the  war  against  him, 
whose  success  useth  commonly  to  be  according  to 
Cm  jutt  not  of  the  cause  for  which  it  ii  made. 


We  may  not  think  dtejutai-st  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it.  SJtalts. 

2.  Accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  propriety.  In 
this  sense  it  is  now  most  used. 

I  value  tin  Mtisfactioii  I  had  io  teeing  it  re  pre. 
tented  with  all  the  juunat  and  gracefulness  of 
action.  Dryden. 

I  appeal  to  the  people,  was  die  uiual  saying  of 
a  very  eiceilem  dramatic  poet,  when  be  had  an. 
dilute  with  particular  persona  shout  the  justness 


To  JL'T.f  v.  n.  [This  word  is  supposed  to| 
be  corrupted  from  jet,  perhaps  from 
shoot.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  Not  from  shoot. 
See  To  Jet.] 

1 .  To  push  or  shoot  into  prominences  ;  to 
come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 

Insulting  tyranny  begin*  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awlcu  throne. 

III. 


All  the  projected  mjutune  part*  should  be  very 
moderate,  especially  the  comicM  of  the  lower 
orders.  ITottcm. 

The  land,  if  not  reatrain'd,  bad  met  your  way, 
Projected  out  a  neck  and  jutted  to  the  tea.  l>rydm. 

li  rota  by  tbe  jutting  hind  on  either  tide ; 
In  double  itreami  the  briny  water!  glide.  I>ry<len. 

It  arem*  to  jut  out  of  the  •tructurr  of  the  poets, 
and  be  independent  of  it.   tir,K>me  on  the  (Myttry. 
2.  To  run  against ;  to  but.  Barret. 

Oft  the  ram 
KnA  jutting  steer  drive  their  entangling  horns 
Through  the  (rail  meshes. 

Jeosm,  £ag.  Garden,  B.  S. 

To  Jo'tty.  v.  a.  [from  jufi    To  shoot 
out  beyond. 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  It  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon,  let  the  brow  o'erwfaeira  it. 
As  fearfully,  aa  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'eehanp  and  iuttv  Ijii  confounded  base, 
Swiil'd  with  tbe  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

aafapeare,  Heft.  V. 

To  Ju'tty.  v.  b.  To  jut.  See  To  Jetty. 
Ju'tty.*  n.  s.  rfrom  the  verb.] 

1.  That  port  of  a  building  which  shoots 
forward  beyond  the  rest.    See  Jettee. 

tiojully,  frieee,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage.         SJkakutettrt,  ifachetb . 

2.  A  kind  of  pier:  a  mole  projected  into 
the  sea. 

Maintenance  of  piers,  juttitt,  wallex,  and 
bankes,  against  the  rages  of  the  eea, 

Ads,  1  Edward  VI.  c.  14. 

Jut-wisidow.*  n.  s.  [jut  and  tniWow.]  A 
window  jutting  from  a  building. 

I  fancied  ber  like  the  front  of  her  father's  hall ; 
her  eyas  were  tbe  two  jut  mnuWr,  and  ber  mouth 
tbe  great  door.  Omgreoe. 

JWE}ilLE.adj.[juvenilis,  Lat.]  Young; 
youthful. 

Learning  hsth  its  Infancy  when  it  ia  almost 
childish;  then  lis  youth,  when  it  ia  luxuriant  and 
iuimUt;  then  its  strength  of  years  when  it «»  solid; 
and  lastly,  ita  old  age,  when  it  waieth  " 


Juvexi'lity.  a.  s.  [from  jufeni/c.] 
1.  Youthfulness. 


dry  and 
,  Ku„yt. 


and 


Tbe  reatauration  of  grey  hairs  to  juvenility, 
ing  eiliaustrd  morrow,  may  he  effected  with- 


out a  miracle. 

2.  Light  and  careless  manner. 

Cojsotnary  strains  and  abstracted  /urrwiiinei 
hare  made  it  dilficult  to  commend  and  speak  ere- 
dihly  in  • 


JoxTAPOSl'TlON.t  n.  i.  [juxtaposition, 
French ;  juxta  and  posiiio,  Latin.]  Ap- 
position ;  the  act  of  placing  together ; 
the  state  of  being  placed  by  each  other. 

Nor  can  it  be  a  difference  that  the  parts  of  .olid 
bod  its  are  held  together  by  books,  since  the  co- 
herence of  these  will  be  of  difficult  conception  ; 
and  we  must  either  suppose  an  infinite  number  of 
them  holding  together,  or  at  last  come  to  parts 
that  are  united  bv  a  m ere ju stujiosU u?n.  Cfantille. 
By  the  abduction  and  jtutajKuitiaut  of  parallel*, 


H'arton,  Pref.  to  Udton't  Sm.  Px-nt. 
The  man  who  first  invented  the  word  nlwe,  must 
not  only  have  distinguished,  in  some  measure,  tbe 
relation  of  tu)<eriority  from  the  objects  which  wars 
ao  related,  but  he  must  also  have  tuitingniihcd  this 
relation  from  other  relations,  such  ax,  from  the  re. 
Islion  of  inferiority  denoted  by  the  word  Mow. 
from  the  relation  of  jvrtni*mium,  esprevsed  by  the 
word  betide,  and  the  like. 

A.  Smith,  Formation  of  Litnguafei. 

1"VY.  n.  *.  [ips,  iuij,  Saxon AeoVra,  Lat] 
A  plant. 

It  is  a  paras  i  tick  plant,  sending  forth 
roots  or  fibres  from  ita  branches,  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  either  trees,  walls, 
or  plants  which  are  near  it,  and  from 
thence  receives  a  great  ahare  of  its  nou- 
rishment. Miller. 

A  gown  made  of  die  finest  wool  ; — 
A  bell  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  tliee  more, 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.  Harlot*. 

Direct  the  clasping  117  where  to  climb. 

UHton,  P.  L. 

I'vyed.*  adj.  [from  ivy.]  Overgrown 
with  ivy.  A  favourite  epithet  of  modem 
po 


Of  Byni  clifts,  through  many  a  winding  path. 

Many  a  low  valley,  and  forvikcrt  lawn, 

I  atray'd  with  my  conductor.        W.  Richardson 

I'll  seek  some  lonely  church,  or  dreary  ball, 
Where  fancy  paints  the  glimmering  taper  blue, 
;  on  the  try V  wall, 
■  midnight  dew. 


Repeated  objects  of  lata  view. 
The  gloomy  battlements,  sad  eay'il  spire*  j 


Jy'mold.  adj.  See  Gimmal. 


K. 


K 


K 

A  letter  borrowed  by  the  English 
,«k  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  has  . 
before  all  the  vowels  one  invariable 
sound :  as,  teen,  ken,  kill.  It  is  used 
after  c  at  the  end  of  words :  as,  a-neca*, 
clock,  crack,  back,  brick,  ttick,  pluck,  check, 
which  were  written  anciently  with  e 
final :  as,  docke,  checkt,  tricke.  It  is  also 
vol.  11. 


in  use  between  a  vowel  and  the  silcut  e 
final :  aa,  doke,  broke,  brake,  pike,  duke, 
eke.  It  Likewise  ends  a  word  after  a 
diphthong  ;  at,  look,  break,  thook,  leek. 
The  English  [should]  never  use  c  at  the 
end  of  a  word.  K  is  silent  in  the  pre- 
sent pronunciation  before  n  .•  aa,  knifi, 


K  A  I 

To  Kaso's.*  See  To  Cabob. 

Kail.*   n.  s.  [ca>l,  Saxon ;  caul,  old 

Fr.  ;  AW,  Icel.  and  Su.  Goth.  See  also 

Cole. 
1.  A  kind  of  cabbage. 

I  was  told  at  Alierdeen,  thai  the  people  learned 
from  CromweU'e  aoMiers  to  make  shoes  »nd  to 


*  B 
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KAN 


K  E  D 


K  E  E 


2.  A  kind  of  broth ;  pottage.  A  northern 
term.  Grose,  Craven  Dial,  and  Brock ett. 
See  Kill. 

KAT.ENDAR.  n.  s.  [now  written  ca- 
lendar.']   An  account  of  time. 

LM  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  talmdar. 

S/iakspearc.  Macbeth. 

To  Ka'lbndar.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. 
Sec  To  Calendar.]  To  enter  in  the 
calendar. 

We  are  generally  more  apt  to  kaletular  saints 
than  tinners  day  a.  Hooker,  Sec.  Pot.  v.  72. 

K a 'lender.*  w.  A  sort  of  dervisc.  See 
Calender. 

Ka'li.  n.  s.  [An  arabick  word.]  Sea- 
weed, of  the  ashes  of  which  glass  was 
made ;  whence  the  word  alkali. 

The  aahca  of  the  weed  kali  are  sold  to  tho  Ve- 
netian* for  their  glass  works.  Itaoun. 

K  a'lligr ahiiy.*  «.  s.  Beautiful  writing. 
See  Calligraphy. 

My  kaUigrapiy,  a  fair  hand, 
Fit  for  a  secretary.         B.  Jonton,  Magn.  Lady. 

Ka'lmia.*  ii.  j.  An  elegant  ever  green 
plant,  of  which  one  kind  has  been  cal  led, 
the  dwarf  laurel,  with  a  linus  leaf.  The 
leaf  of  another  sort  is  larger.  Mown. 

Ka'loyer.*  n.  s.  A  monk  of  the  Greek 
church.  See  Caloyeh.  Dr.  Shaw  calls 
the  Presbyters  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai  kalories,  Trav. 
p.  330.  Ricaut  writes  the  word  in  the 
same  manner.  Others  write  it  caloyer, 
as  Churchhill,  Tournefort,  &c.  The 
doctor,  Mr.  Pegge  observes,  derives  the 


or 


To  KAW.f  v.  u.  [from  the  sound.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Hence  the  bird's  name,  kae, 
Teut.  ceo,  Saxon,  cawci,  Welsh;  and 
much  the  same  in  several  other  lan- 
guages.]   To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow, 

Jack-daws  aotn'ru;  and  fluttering  about  the  nest*, 
sot  all  their  young  once  a-gaping;  but  baring 
nothing  in  their  mouthi  but  air,  leate  thcro  at 
hungry  a*  before.  Lode. 

I  Kaw.  ».  i.  [from  the  verb.]   The  cry  of  a 

I    raven  or  crow. 

The  dastard  crow  that  to  Dm  wood  mad 9  wing, 
With  ber  loud  rum  ber  craven-kind  doth  bring, 
Who,  safe  in  number*,  cuff  the  noble  bird.  Dryttrn. 

Kayles.  r.  i.  pi.  [quille,  French.] 
1 .  Ninepins  ;  kcttlepins,  of  which  skittles 
seems  a  corruption. 
And  now  at  kteU  they  try  a  harmlcta  chance, 
their  cur  they  teach  to  fetch  and  dance. 

Sitlney. 

TIio  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at  coitt, 


word  from  noXtyrMv, 


'ood  old  man 


but  Mr.  Pegge  prefers  xaX>.U?y*i,  one 
who  performs  good  works.  See  Anon, 
ix.  93.    It  is  probably  from  koa'j;,  with- 


out any  adjunct 

The  second  are 
■.hat  order. 


habited  like  Creek  tnMei  of 


Riamt,  Stale  of  Ike  Greek  Church,  p.  Si-t. 

Kam.t  adj.  [Kam,  in  Erse,  is  squint-eyed, 
and  applied  to  any  thing  awry :  clean 
kam  signifies  crooked,  athwart,  awry, 
cross  from  the  purpose.  A-schembo, 
Italian ;  hence  our  English  a-kimbo. 
Clean  kam  is,  by  vulgar  pronunciation, 
brought  to  kim  kam.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
kamm,  or  camm,  Welsh,  crooked.  See 
Camous.]  Crooked. 

Skin.  This  is  clean  com. 
Brut.  Merely  awry.  Skakspcm,  Corut. 

The  wrong  way,  clean  contrary,  quite  kam. 

Cotgravc ,  lit  V.  GmlrcpoU. 

All  goes  topsy  turvy ;  all  Aim  kam. 

Tronic,  of  Guzman  tie  Alfarache. 

Kangaro'o.*  «•  s.  An  animal  of  South 
Wales. 

The  head,  neck  and  shoulders  are 
very  small  in  proportion ;  the  tail  is 
nearly  as  lone  as  the  body,  thick  near 
the  rump,  ana  tapering  towards  the  end : 
the  fore  legs  of  this  were  only  eight 
inches  long,  the  hind  ones  two-and- 
twenty;  its  progress  Is  by  successive 
leaps  of  great  length  in  an  erect  posture. 
The  skin  is  covered  by  a  short  fur, 
mouse  colour.  This  animal  is  called  by 
the  natives  Kangaroo. 

HavkcmortA  s  Collect,  of  Voyages. 


Came,  Sure,  of  Cornwall. 

2.  A  kind  of  play  still  retained  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  nine  holes  ranged  in 
three's  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  an 
iron  bullet  rolled  in  among  them. 

Ka'zardly.*  adj.  Unlucky;  liable  to 
accident.  A  northern  wora.  Mr.  Wil- 
braham,  in  his  Cheshire  Glossary,  con- 
siders it  a  corruption  of  hasardly.  Ray 
thus  defines  kasardly  cattle,  "  cattle 
subject  to  casualties,  hazardous,  4c." 

To  KccK.f  »•  «•  [kecien,  Dutch.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  From  the  Iceland,  kuok,  the 
throat ;  kuoka,  "  gula  nili."  Serenius. 
So,  in  Berkshire,  keeker  is  used  for  the 
gullet.]  To  heave  the  stomach ;  to 
reach  at  vomiting. 

All  those  diets  do  dry  up  humour*  and 

it  attenuated  it  troubled)  the  body  a  great  deal 
more;  and  therefore  patient*  muu  not  ktei  at 
tbem  at  lbs  Am.  Alcoa,  Not.  Hal. 

The  faction  is  it  not  notorious? 
Keck  at  the  memory  of  glorious.  SanfU 

Ke'cke*.*  is.  s.  The  gullet.  A  provin- 
cial term.  Sec  the  etymology  of  To 
Keck. 

To  Ke'ckle-t  v.a.  [perhaps  from  kughden, 
Teut.  rotundare.j  To  defend  a  cable 
round  with  rope.  Aiasvorth. 

Ke'cksy.  «.  s.  [commonly  kex,  cjpte> 
French  ;  cicula,  Latin.  Skinner.]  Skin- 
ner seems  to  think  kecksey  or  kex  the 
same  as  hemlock.  It  is  used  in  Staf- 
fordshire both  for  hemlock,  and  any 
other  hollow-jointed  plant. 

Nothing  teems 
Hut  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  keckati,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

Skaktfxare,  Hen.  V. 

[from  kex.]    Resembling  a 


river.  See 


1.  In  bringing  a  ship  up  or  down  a  narrow- 
river,  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the 
tide,  they  set  the  foresail,  or  fore-top- 
sail and  mizzen,  and  so  let  her  drive 
with  the  tide.  The  sails  are  to  flat  her 
about,  if  she  comes  too  near  the  shore. 
They  also  carry  out  an  anchor  in  the 
head  of  the  boat,  with  a  hawser  that 
comes  from  the  ship  ;  which  anchor,  if 
the  ship  comes  too  near  the  shore,  they 
let  fall  in  the  stream,  and  so  wind  her 
head  about  it ;  then  weigh  the  anchor 
again  when  she  is  about,  which  is  called 
hedging,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a 
kedger.  Harris. 

2.  To  fill  with  meat.  A  northern  expres- 
sion ;  as,  -  hedge  thy  kite,"  i.  e.  fill  thy 
belly.  Sec  Kite.  Praise  of  Yorkshire 
Ale,  1697,  Grose,  and  Craven  Dialect, 
Ac. 

Kkdoe.*  7  adj.  Brisk  ;  lively.    A  Suffolk 
Ke'dgy.  J  word.  Ray. and  Moore.  Caigie, 
or  caidgy,  is  a  Scottish  term  also  Cor 
cheerful;  sportive.   See  Jamieson  in  V. 
Caioie. 
Ki'DOER-f  n.  s.  [from  kedge.] 

1.  A  small  anchor  used  in  a 
Kedge. 

2.  A  fish-man.  Yorkshire.  In  other  places, 
in  the  general  sense  of  cadger.  Sec 
Cadger.  Grose. 

Kbe,  the  provincial  plural  of  cote,  properly 
kine. 

A  lass,  that  Cicely  bight,  had  won  his  heart, 
Cicely,  the  western  lass,  that  tends  the  hre. 

Coy,  Pott. 

Ke'dlack.  n.s.    A  weed  among  corn; 

cliarlock.  Tusser. 
Keecii.*  h  s.  [caicchio,  Ilol.  a  barrel.]  A 

solid  lump  or  mass. 

I  wonder, 

That  such  a  Uech  can  with  his  very  bulk 

Take  up  the  rays  o*  the  beneficial  sun, 

And  keep  it  from  the  earth.    Skakifi.  Hen.  VI! J. 

A  Arte*  of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  oi  or  cow 
rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in 
order  to  be  carried  to  the  chandler.  It  is  the 
proper  word  in  use  now. 

Bp.  Percy,  Note  on  Skakiprar.. 

To  Keek.*  v.  n.  [kijeken,  Teut.  inspicere.] 
To  peep ;  to  look  pryingly.  Cumber- 
land Dialect,  and  Brocket  Is  N.  C. 
Words. 

KEEL.f  n.s.  [ceole,  Saxon  ;  kid,  Dutch; 

quille,  Fr. 
1.  The  bottom  of  the  ship. 

Fortunns 

Hrrr'd  up  bis  ligbten'd  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand, 
And  steer'd  the  sacred  eessel.  D 
Her  sharp  bill  serves  for  a  keel  to  cut  I 
before  ber ;  her  tail  she  useth  as  her  rudder. 

Crete,  I 


Ke'cky 
kex. 

An  Indian  sceptre,  made  of  a  sort  of 
cane,  without  any  joint,  and  perfectly 
round,  consist eth  of  hard  and  blackisli 
cylinders,  mixed  with  a  soft  kecky  body ; 
so  as  at  the  end  cut  transversely,  it 
looks  as  a  bundle  of  wires.  Grw. 
To  Kedge.-)'  v.  a.  [kaghe,  a  small  vessel, 
Dutch.] 

15 


Your  cable's  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  feel 
TIk  waves  impetuous  em'ring  at  your  keel. 

Stnft. 

2.  A  barge  or  lighter.  "  The  vessels 
or  barges,  in  which  coals  are  car- 
ried from  the  colliery-staiihs  to  the 
ships  in  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  are  called 
keel*.  Ked  is  a  very  ancient  name,  of 
Saxon  origin,  for  a  ship  or  vessel,  ceole, 
ceo),  navia.  On  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,  they  came  over  in 
three  large  ships,  styled  by 
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selves,  as  Vcrstegan  informs  us,  keeks." 
Brockctt's  N.  C- Words. 

Keels,  the  same  with  kayles ;  which  see. 

To  Keiu+  v. a.  [celan,  Saxon,  to  cool;  "  to 
trie ■  or  kelan,  to  make  cold."  Prompt. 
Fair.]  To  cool;  to  render  cool.  Dr.  John- 
son has  been  misled  by  Sir  T.  Hanmcr  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
which  he  confines  to  the  kitchen ;  and 
has  considered  it  as  existing  only  in 
Shakspeare.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest 
words. 

I  shall  law  to  the  tendc 
With  water  on  Ma  finger  code, 
Thyn  bote  tonge  for  to  hie. 

Cover,  Ctmf.  Am.  B.  6. 
full  humbly  gan  1  knele, 
it  wo  Id  ktte. 
Chancer,  Court  of  Lave. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  krti  Uie  pot. 

Sfiaiqiearc,  tMte't  Lab.  JmI. 

To  Keel.*  v.  n.  To  become  cold ;  to  lose 
spirit ;  to  quail.  "  He  Heals,"  that  is, 
he  is  cowardly ;  his  courage  cools, 
Lancashire. 

The  cote  be  found,  and  alt*  be  f.-lcth 
The  marc  ;  and  then  hU  horte  fcW, 

Cotter,  Qmf.  Am.  B.  5. 

Ke'elagk.*  n.  s.  [from  keel.']  Duty  paid 
for  a  ship  coining  into  port. 

A'aetage,  whereby  oe  had  by  cuatom  what  b 
here  norland,  "  otto  denarioa,  4c."  for  the  keel 
of  every  ahip  that  came  Into  his  sea-port  [of  Har- 
tlepool] with  a  boat. 

Bbmnt,  Ant.  Tenure*,  p.  146. 

Ke'elbr,  or  Ke'klmah.*  n.  *. 

1.  One  who  works  in  the  management  of 
barges  or  vessels:  the  old  wordis  ketltr; 
the  modern,  keeiman.  Brockctt. 

2.  A  shallow  tub.  "  Ray  does  not  give 
keeler  as  a  local  word,  but  he  uses  it 
casually,  viz.  A  swill,  a  keeler  to  wash 
in,  standing  on  three  feet."  Moore's 
Suffolk  Words. 

Ke'exfat.  n.  t.  [ccelan,  Saxon,  to  cool, 
and  fat  or  vat,  a  vessel.]  Cooler;  tub 
in  which  liquour  is  let  to  cool. 

To  Kb'elhale.  v.  a.  [keel  and  hale.] 
To  punish  in  the  seaman's  way,  by 
dragging  the  criminal  under  water  on 
one  side  of  the  ship  and  up  again  on 
the  other. 

Ke'elinc*  n.  t.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
A  kind  of  small  cod,  whereof  stockfish  is 
made.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood.  The 
name  given  to  cod  of  a  large  size.  Dr. 
Jamtcson. 

Ke'elson.  n.  s.  The  next  piece  of  tim- 
ber in  a  ship  to  her  keel,  lying  right 
over  it  next  above  the  floor  timber. 

Harris. 

KEEN.f  adj.  [cene,  kene,  Saxon;  kukn, 
German  ;  koen,  Dutch  ;  daring ;  brave  ; 
bold:  from  kennen,  posse.  Wachter. — 
Goth,  kienn,  calliaus,  prudent;  Su. 
Goth,  kaenna,  noscere,  sentire.  Serc- 
nius.  —  Our  oldest  sense  certainly  im- 
plies that  of  strength  ;  yet  in  the  ex- 
pression a  keen  man,  or  a  man  of  keen 

•  observation,  we  mean  a  sharp,  clever,  or 
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1.  Sharp;  well  edged;  not  blunt.  We 
soy  Men  of  an  edge ;  and  sharp,  either 
of  edge  or  point. 

That      Jbxnk  "f  "ite  "'^d  mai 

Shaktj/eare. 

Here  ii  my  torn-edg'd  sword, 
Deck'd  with  fine  flower-de-luces  on  each  aide. 

SAoJbpeore. 

To  rac  the  cries  of  lighting  (kids  are  charms, 
Ken  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms. 

Dryden. 

A  tword  terit-edg'd  within  hi*  right  he  held, 
The  warlike  rmhlcm  of  the  coonucr'd  field. 

Diydtn. 

8.  Severe;  piercing. 

The  ine  cold  blowe*  through  my  beaten  hide, 
Spenter,  Step.  Cat.  Feb. 
The  wind* 

Blow  moist,  and  htm,  shattering  the  graceful 
lock* 

Of  these  fair  spreading  tree* ;  which  bid*  ua  seek 
Some  better  shroud.  Mtim,  P.  L. 

The  cold  was  rery  MtpportiWe ;  but  aa  h 
changed  to  the  north-west,  or  north,  it  became 
excessively  tern.  OiaS  Vayaee. 

3.  Eager;  vehement. 

Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  hen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shalap. 
Keen  dispatch  of  real  hunger.      MBton,  P.  L. 
The  sheep  were  to  iron  upon  the  acorns,  that 
they  gobbled  up  a  piece  of  the  coat.  L'EtSranee. 

Those  curs  are  so  extremely  hungry,  that  they 
are  too  hen  at  tbo  (port,  and  worry  their  game 

Taller. 

Thai  was  a  prospect  so  eery  mailing,  that  it 
could  not  be  easily  withstood  by  any  who  have  to 
tent  an  appetite  for  wealth.  Swift. 

4.  Acrimonious ;  bitter  of  mind. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  Amen, 
To  my  hn  curses.  Xtatnem,  K.  Jain. 

I  have  known  some  of  these  absent  officers  as 
kern  against  Ireland,  as  if  they  bad  never  been  in- 
debtecT  to  her.  Art/). 

5.  Sharp;  acute  of  mind. 

To  Keek.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
sharpen.   An  unauthorized  word. 

Nor  wben  cold 


Wou'd  I 

Thornton. 

Kb'enxy.t  adv.  [from  keen.  Sax.  kenlice.] 
Sharply ;  vehemently ;  eagerly  ;  bit- 
terly. 

Ke'bnness.t  n.  s.  [from  keen.] 
1.  Sharpness ;  edge. 

No,  not  the  hangman's  ax  bear*  half  die. 


Of  thy  sharp  envy.      Aotxjirwr,  Merc*,  of  Ven. 

Time  ami  calmer  considerations  —  do  oft  take 
off  the  edge  and  ketnneu  of  men'*  spirits  ojraimt 
those  things,  whereof  they  werv  vjnicti  met  great 
abborron;  reconciling  their  mortal  feuds,  and 
wearing  off  their  popular  prejudice*. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artjf.  Handtom.  p.  134. 

2.  Rigour  of  weather;  piercing  cold. 

3.  Asperity ;  bitterness  of  mind. 

That  they  might  keep  up  the  keenntu  against  the 
court,  his  lordship  furnished  them  with  infornv- 
atinni  to  the  king's  disadvantage.  Ctarmdcn. 

The  sting  of  every  reproachful  speech  it  the 
truth  of  it  |  and  to  be  conscious  it  that  which 
girei  ail  edge  and  ra-nneu  to  tilt  inrectTve. 


I.  Eagerness;  vehemence. 

These  interposals  of  forbearance  do  but  whet 
the.  appetite  to  a  prater  Irontu-jr  of  desire. 

South,  Seem,  vL  436. 

S.  Acuteness  of 


To  KEEP.f  «.«-.  [cepan,  kepan,  Sixon; 
kepen,  old  Dutch.  "  In  the  English 
language  we  have  two  words,  which 
add  the  idea  of  care  or  diligence  to  that 
of  holding  or  possessing.  These  words 
are  keep  and  save,  which  we  perceive 
are  the  same  words  under  different 
forms.  On  the  word  keep  our  etymo- 
logists supply  us  with  a  set  of  terms 
belonging  to  the  same  element,  ( C.  B, 
whence  the  Latin  capio,  to  take  hold, 
to  contain,  Ac.)  which  may  be  found  in 
Skinner;  cepnn,x!f3iei<,{p&a,)kepen,a>op. 
—  Kefes  signifies  in  Persia  and  Arabic 
a  coop  or  cage  for  birds.  Under  coop,  in 
Junius,  we  find  a  Dutch  expression, 
'  kuype  der  stad,  septa  urbis ;'  and  coop 
or  c<ywp,  vas,  dolium.  Hence  is  derived 
cooper,  doliarius.  Keep  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  restrain,  confine; 
as,  in  the  phrases,  keep  in,  to  keep  a  per- 
son to  any  business,  Ac.  The  comment- 
ators on  Shakspeare  will  supply  us  with 
examples,  in  which  keep  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  care  for  ;  and  there  is  another 
signification  of  this  word,  still  preserved 
in  the  phraseology  of  our  university, 
[Cambridge,]  in  which  it  recurs  to  a 
different  sense  of  the  element,  and  has 
reference  to  an  enclosure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rest,  habitation,  Ac."  Whiter, 
Etymolog.  Magn.  p.  43.] 

1.  To  retain ;  not  to  lose. 

I  kept  Ok  field  with  the  death  af  tome,  and 
flight  of  others.  Sidney. 

We  hare  example*  in  the  primitive  church  of 
such  aa  by  fear  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  to 
strange  god*  repented,  and  hpt  still  lb*  office  of 
preaching  tl-e  gospel.  ^  rf'Aifjjff. 

^  1  CwTxv.  S. 

This  charge  I  keep  till  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up.  Milton,  P.  L. 

His  loyalty  beirt*,  hi*  lore,  tut  teaL 

Milton,  P.  L. 

You  have  lost  a  child ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  are  likely  do  so  long.  'J  rmplr. 

If  we  would  weigh  and  hep  in  our  minds, 
that  would  instruct  us 


first  king  of  Hungary, 
of  Vicegrade. 


2.  To  have  in  custody. 

The  crown  of 
was  always  hpt  in 


She  kef*  the  tttal  key.  MOtm,  P.  I  . 

3.  To  preserve  ;  not  to  let  go. 

The  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracioui 
merer  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity. 

EjwL  axxiv.  7. 

I  spared  it  greatly,  and  have  kept  me  a  grape  of 
the  cluster,  and  a  plant  of  n  great  people. 

is.  SI. 

4.  To  preserve  in  a  state  of  security ;  to 
save  from  danger ;  to  deliver. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  me  alive,  as  he  said,  these 
forty  and  five  years.  Jath.  siv.  10. 

Whom  he  would  be  slew,  and  whom  he  would 
be  kepi  alive.  Dan.  »  .  19. 

That  thou  sbouldtt  keep  them  from  the  evil. 

St.Jehn,  svii.  1J. 

We  pasted  by  where  the  duke  krrpt  hit  ( 


5.  To  protect ;  to  guard. 

Behold  I  am  with  the*  to  hep  t 
4b  2 


,  xiviii.  15. 
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,  O  Lent,  thy  church  with  thy 
I  mercy.  Collect,  ISA  Sund.  after  Trimly. 

6.  To  restrain  from  flight. 

Paul  dwelt  with  *  soldier  that  kept  him. 

Jcti,  itrBi,  16. 

7.  To  detain,  or  hold  as  a  motive. 

But  wtMt't  Ihc  cause  that  krtpt  you  here  with 
roe? 

—  That  I  may  know  what  terra  me  hem  with 
you.  JJrydnt. 

8.  To  hold  for  another. 

A  man  delivers  money  or  stuff  to  keep. 

Eeod.  nil.  7. 

Rrserv'd  from  night,  and  ktpl  far  thee  in 
iton.  MUlm,  P.  L. 

9.  To  tend  ;  to  have  care  of. 

God  put  him  in  the  gird  to  of  Eden  to  keep  it 

Gen.  ii.  If. 

While  in  I«.t  girlish  »ff  she  fc-i-.  sheep  mi  the 

bar.  Ornrw. 

Count  it  thin* 
To  till  and  fern,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat. 

UMon,  P.  /.. 

10.  To  preserve  in  tlic  same  tcnour  or 


KEE 


KEE 


To  know  die  true  Mate;  I  will  keep  Ibis  order. 

Macon* 

Take  this  at  least,  this  last  aJvice,  ray  ion, 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  mote  but  gently  on : 
The  counrrs  of  Usnnaelvcs  will  run  too  fast, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 


II.  To  regard;  to  £ 

While  the  stars  and 
My  -Tied  eye,  were 


12.  To  not  suffer  to  fai 
My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  tor  ever. 

Pul.  lixais.  SS. 

1 3.  To  hold  in  any  state. 

Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
displeasure,  are  tlic  only  true  restraints :  these 
alooe  ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child 
in  order.  Locke  on  Edu&ili&n. 

Men  are  guilty  of  many  fault*  in  tb*  nereis* 
of  this  faculty  of  tbe  mind,  which  keep  them  in 
ignorance.  *  Locke. 

Happy  soul* !  who  ktep  such  s  aacred  dominion 
over  their  inferior  and  animal  powers,  that  the 
sensitive  tumult*  never  rise  to  disturb  tbe  superior 
and  belter  operations  of  the  reasoning  mind. 

Visits  on  the  Mind. 

14.  To  retain  by  some  degree  of  force  in  1 
any  place  or  state.  It  is  often  followed 
in  this  sense  by  particles;  as,  down, 
under,  in,  off",  out. 

This  wickedness  it  found  by  the* :  so  gtxxi 
deeds  of  mine  have  been  able  to  keep  it  «Wn  In 
thee.  Sidney. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  govcrnour 
ihoiiid  so  much  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suffer 
an  evil  to  grow  up  wliicb  Iw  might  tintcly  have 
kept  under  i  or  perhaps  nourish  it  with  coloured 
countenance  of  such  sinister  means.  Spenser. 

What  old  acquaintance  <  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  liie '/  IW  Jack,  farewel.  Skakrp- 
Venus  took  tho  guard  of  noble  Hector's  corse. 
And  lejut  dte  dogs  ><ff ;  night  and  day  applying 

sovereign  force 
Of  rosy  bulmr,  that  to  the  dogs  were  horrible  in 
taste.  Chapman,  Itiatt. 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will ;  which  shew- 
«th  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is  a  law 
of  pusillanimity  and  fear.     Aaron,  A'rw  Atlantis, 

And  those  Uiat  cannot  live  from  him  asunder, 
Ungratefully  shall  atiive  to  keep  him  u«d.T. 

Mitten,  Vac.  Kt. 
If  any  ask  me  what  won'd  satisfy. 
To  make  life  easy,  thus  I  would  reply  : 
As  much  a*  ktept  out  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 


'and'wUU 


take 

:  be  kept  ma. 
Locke. 

Prohibited  commcxiitirt  should  be  kept  out, 
and  usslass  one*  impoverish  us  by  being  brought 
in.  Locke. 

An  officer  with  on*  of  tbcee  unbecoming  qua- 
litiii,  U  looked  upon  as  s  prnprr  pcrvin  to  keep  oj' 

Addison,  Sped. 

And  if  two  boots  Jteep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  luive  two  hide*  of  leather  ?  Prior. 

Wo  have  it  io  our  power  to  keep  in  our  breaths, 
and  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  this  natural  function. 


15.  To  continue  any  state  or  action. 

Men  gave  ear,  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my 
counsel.  M,  xii*.  SI. 

Auria  made  no  stay,  but  Ufll  erpt  on  his  course. 

A'noaVs,  Hid.  of  the  TWrto. 
It  was  then  such  a  calm,  that  tb*  ships  were 
not  able  to  keep  way  with  the  gal  Lies. 

A'notlee,  Hid. 
Tbe  moon  tiiat  distance  keeps  till  night. 

Mitten,  P.  L. 

An  heap  of  ants  on  a  hillock  will  more  easily 
be  kept  to  an  uniformity  io  motion  than  these. 

(_.ltim'\llc ,  Sccj/zis. 
He  died  in  fight : 
Fought  neit  my  person  ;  as  in  consort  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  blow.  Dryden. 

He,  bring  com*  to  the  estate,  keeps  on  a  very 
busy  family  ;  the  markets  are  weekly  frequented, 
and  the  com  modi  ties  of  his 
•old. 

Invading  Ton,  without 
With  ease  I  make  to  keep 


16.  To  preserve  in  any 

My  son,  keep  the  flower 


of  thine  age  sound. 

JCcdui.  uvi.  19. 

17.  To  practise;  to  use  habitually. 

I  rule  the  family  very  ill,  and  keep  bad  hours. 

Pope. 

18.  To  copy  carefully. 

Her  servants'  eyes  were  flx'd  upon  her  fan, 
And  as  she  mov'd  or  tuni'd,  her  motions  view'd, 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 

J>ry,!cn. 

19.  To  observe  or  solemnize  any  time. 

This  shall  be  far  a  memorial ;  and  you  shall 
it  a  (vat  to  tbe  Lord.  Seed.  xii.  1 4. 

day  was  not  in  silence  holy  kesrt. 

Mdton,  P.  L. 

20.  To  observe ;  not  to  violate. 

It  cannot  he, 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults.  Skaktpeare. 

Sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me. 
My  fellow  scholars ;  and  to  keep  those  statute* 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here.  .Watipenrr. 

Lord  God,  there  is  none  like  tlwc  :  who  kecpest 
covenant  and  mercy  with  thy  servants. 

I  Kings,  viii.  S3. 
Ixrrd  Ood  of  Israel,  keep  with  thy  servant  that 


*eeji  it  a 
That. 


tliou  promiscdst  hi 


I  A"in£r,  viil.  S4. 


Obey  and  keep  his  great  command.  Milton,  P.  L. 
Hn  |tromise  Palamon  accept* ;  but  pray'd 
To  keep  it  belter  then  the  first  he  made.  Dryden. 

My  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day, 
Deny  their  hands  and  then  refuse  to  pay. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

My  wishes  are. 
That  Ptolemy  may  keeji  his  royal  word.  Dryden. 

21.  To  maintain;  to  support  with  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain, 
If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours. 
The  work  of  many  bands  which  earm  my  keeping. 

Miit.m,  S.  A. 

22.  To  have  in  the 


ou  ros  host  i  I  acorn  the 
term  j  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

5y*firfejyi<vjnf,  ITm  •  t  - 

2S.  Not  to  intermit. 

Keep  a  sure  watch  over  a  sbsiaele»  i 
leaf  die  make  thee  a  laughing-sto 
enemies,  and  a  bye- word  In  tb*  city. 

JSccrsu.  xli.  II. 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch  as  she  waa  warn'd. 

MiUtm,  P.  L. 

24.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold. 

They  were  honourably  brought  to  London, 
where  every  one  of  them  kept  bouse  by  himself. 

Hayward. 

Twelve  Sportnji  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
To  the  pompous  palace  did  resort, 
Where  Mcnelau*  kept  bis  royal  court.  Z>rye>>i. 

25.  To  remain  in  ;  not  to  leave  a  place.  . 

I  pr'ytbee,  tell  me,  doth  be  keep  hi.  bed? 


26.  Not  to  reveal ;  not  to  betray. 

A  fool  cannot  arsyi  counsel.      Bcchu.  viii.  1 7. 
Gnat  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  tieit  of  fruit*, 
Though  Jbiif  from  man.  Milton,  P.  X. 

If  he  were  wise,  he  would  Hrepall  this  to  himself. 


27.  To  restrain  ;  to  with-hold 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a 
Give 
Let 


mrocnttoth*  might  of  it; 
for  ever  aren  it  from  my  head. 


in  the  inspired  vol 


keep  from  the  knowKsi^v  of  divine  mysteries. 

Boyle  on  Scripture. 
If  the  god  of  this  world  did  not  blind  their  rye*, 
it  would  be  impossible,  so  long  a*  men  love  them- 
selves, to  keep  them  from  being  religious. 

TWeUan. 

There  i*  no  virtue  children  should  be  eicited 
to,  nor  fault  they  should  be  kept  from,  which 
they  may  not  be  convinced  of  by  reasons. 

Locke  on  Education. 

If  a  child  be  constantly  kept  from  drinking 
cold  liquor  whilst  he  is  hot,  t' 
ing  will  preserve  him. 

fly  this  they  may  keep  them  I 

28.  To  debar  from  any  place. 

Ill  fene'd  for  Heaven  to  keep  out  such  a  foe. 

Milton,  P.  L> 

2».  ToKmback.  To  reserve.  To  with- 
hold. 

Whatsoever  the  Lord  shall  answer,  I  will  de- 
clare :  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you. 

Jrr.  alii.  4. 

Some  are  so  close  ami  reserved,  as  they  will 
ares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and 
to  keep  kack  somewhat. 

Baron,  Essays. 

30.  To  Keep  back.    To  with-hold;  to 


A*«yi  kack  thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sin*. 

i's.  six.  13. 

31.  To  Kbep  company.    To  frequent  any 
one ;  to  accompany. 

Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self, 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  orm/Mny. 

Shaktjvar*,  Hen.  If. 
Why  should  lie  call  her  wbore  ?  Who  keep*  her 
company  f 
\VI<*i  place  ?  What  time  ? 
What  meanst  thou,  bride! 
krrp  T 

To  sit  up,  till  thou  fain  i 

Nriiber  will  I  < 
In  death  forsake,  but  k\vp  thee  eem/muv.  Dryxlen. 

32.  To  Keep  company  with.     To  liavc 
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oat  only  to  avoid 
of  il ;  »i>d  she 
cuuk!  not  spfirovo  of  a  youug  womso  Jhrr/nnfl 
cu7n;«7ny  vtlA  man,  without  the  permi«ion  of 
fathor  or  mother.  Broome  on  Ike  Odyaey. 


to 


I  am 


33.  To  Kkip  in.  To 
tell. 

I  perceive  in  yoo  i 
d«iy,  that  you  will  DC 
witling  to  kep  in. 

Syphax,  your  seal  becomes 
I've  biUicrto  permitted  it  to  rate. 
Ami  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  aem  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  h. 

AMiion. 

3*.  To  Keep  »'«.   To  restrain  ;  to  curb. 

If  thy  daughter  be  shameless,  fern  her  in 
striightly,  lest  die  abuae  herself  through  overmuch 
liberty.  Ecrlut.  ziri.  la 

It  will  teach  them  to  A*r/t  in,  and  ao  ni.Tili.-i 
their  tnclinatiuns.  Ltckt  on  Education. 

35.  To  Keep  m/:   To  bear  to  a  distance ; 
not  to  admit. 

36.  To  Keep  off.   To  hinder. 

A  superficial  reading,  accompanied  with  the 
common  opinion  of  ha  invincible  obscurity,  haa 
kept  of  some  from  Kecking  in  him  the  coJicrenct 
of  hi*  discourse.  Locke. 

37.  To  Keep  up.   To  maintain  without 
abatement 

Land  kept  up  ita  price,  and  told  for  more  yean* 
purchase  than  corresponded  to  the  interest  of 
money.  Loch. 

Thi*  restraint  of  their  tongue*  will  keep  up  in 
tbetu  tiit;  respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  parents. 

Locke. 

Albano  keept  up  ita  credit  (till  for  wine.  Addison. 
Hiis  dangerous  dissension  among  us  we  keep 
up  and  cherish  with  much  pains. 

Addison,  Freeholder. 
The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  money  in  due 
weight  and  tineou**,  and  hcejt  it  up  to  tiyc  hland.ird. 

Ariuiknot. 

38.  To  Keep  up.    To  continue ;  to  hinder 
from  ceasing. 

You  have  enough  to  keep  you  alive,  and  to  keep 
up  and  improve  your  ho  pea  of  heaven. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Hotg  Lining. 

In  Joy,  that  which  keepi  up  the  action  a  the 
deaire  to  continue  h.  Lock*. 

Young  heirs,  from  thrir  own  redacting  upon 
the  (state*  they  are  born  to,  are  of  no  use  but  to 
keep  up  their  families,  and  transmit  their  lands 
and  bouse*  in  a  line  to  posterity.  Addison. 

During  Ms  studies  and  travel*,  he  kept  up  a 
im.ctual  correapond.rnce  with  Ei 

39.  To  Keep  under.    To  oppress;  to 
subdue. 

O  happy  mixture !  whereby  things  contrary  do 
so  qualify  and  correct  the  one  tbc  danger  of  the 
other's  excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us 
presume,  as  long  aa  w*  aro  kept  under  with  the 
•anas  of  our  own  wrctchodncaa ;  nor  while  we 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  Cod  through  Christ  Jesus, 
fear  be  able  to  tyrannise  over  us.  Hooker. 

Truth  may  be  smothered  a  long  time,  ami  topi 
under  by  violence ;  but  it  will  break  out  at  last. 


To  live  like 
life,  implies,  that  vc  keep  under  our 
do  not  let  them  loose  into  the  enjoyment*  of  sense, 

AUerkury. 

To  Keep-T  v.  n. 

1.  To  care  for ;  to  regard.  This  old 
expression  afterwards  was  amplified 
into  take  keep.  See  the  substantive 
Keep. 

Tbc  wmkc-plftirs  ne  ktj-t  I  not  to  ay. 

'2,  To  remain  by  some  labour  or  effort  in 
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we  kept  aloof  lo  «cu, 

Ury. 


to 


With  .11  our 
And  gaui'd  the 


3.  To  continue  in  any  place  or  state ; 
stay. 

She  would  give  her  a  leaton  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  bcr  keep  within  door*  for  one 
fnrlniijht.  Sidney. 

What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and 
nigbta? 

fcight»core  hours  ?  and  lover*'  absent  hours ! 

O  weary  reckoning  !  aaktpeart,  Otketto. 

I  think,  it  is  onr  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  bar  livery. 

Skaktpearr,  Rich.  HI. 
Thou  afaalt  keep  fast  by  my  young  men,  until 
they  have  ended.  Ruth,  ii.  31. 

The  neceesityofJrajMfNg  well  with  the  maritime 

On  my  better  hand  Amnios  hung,  Ttmfk 
And  with  unequal  paces  tript  along  : 
Creoaa  kept  behind.  Dryden,  jSn. 

The  goddess  been  In  secret  pfn'd ; 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  nor  in  die  council  join'd  ; 
But  *V>7*>«  close,  hi*  gnawing  heart  he  ted 
With  hopes  of  vengeance.  Dryden,  Homer. 

And  while  it  keept  Uiere,  it  arrjis  within  our 
author's  limitation.  Locke. 
A  man  that  cannot  fence  will  keep  out  of 

J..>ch!  cm  Eduction. 
There  ire  cases  in  which  a  man  must  guard,  if 
he  intends  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  and  turn 
the  penny.  Collier, 
The  endeavours  Achilles  used  to  meet  with 
Hector,  the  contrary  endeavours  of  the  Trojan  lo 
keep  out  or  reach,  arc  the  intrigue. 

Psyie,  First  of  Ep.  Poetry. 

+.  To  remain  unhurt;  to  last;  to  be 
durable. 

Disdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair : 
Doth  beauty  arcp  which  never  sun  can  hum. 
Nor  sturras  do  turn  ! 

Crape*  will  keep  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine, 
so  thai  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

Bacon,  Nat.  HiM. 

If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale 
it  make*  will  not  keep,       Mortimer,  /fWwioVy 

5.  To  dwell ;  to  live  constantly. 

A  breath  tbou  an, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influence*,) 
That  dost  this  habitation  where  thou  koep'd, 
Hourly  afflict.  Skoktpeare,  Meat,  for  Meat. 

Knock  at  the  study,  where.' they  say,  lie  keept, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge. 

Skakspeare. 

Now  turn,  and  view  the  wonder*  of  the  deep ; 
Where  Protein'  herd*  and  Neptune'.  ork»  do 

Where*7".!!  is  ploogh'd,  yet  still  the  pasture's 


,  and  yet  no  paths  are  awn. 

B,  Jonton,  Matjuet. 

.  To  adhere  strictly  :  with  to. 

Did  they  keep  to  one  constant  dress,  they  would 
sometimes  be  in  fashion,  which  they  never  are. 

Addison,  tyre*. 

It  is  so  whilst  we  keep  (a  our  rule ;  but  when 
we  forsake  that  we  go  astray.  Baker  on  Learning. 

.  To  Keep  oh.   To  go  forward. 

So  cbcarfully  be  took  the  doom  ; 
Nor  shrunk,  nor  step!  from  death, 
But,  with  tuvalter'd  pace,  kept  on.  Dryden. 

.  To  Kp.p.p  up.    To  continue  unsubdued. 

He  grew  sick  or  a  consumption ;  yet  be  still 
kept  ufff  thai  he  miirht  free  his  country. 

Lift  of  Clcomenet. 

.  The  general  idea  of  this  word  is  care, 


K  E  E 

with  an 

cion. 

Keep.t  ».  i.  [from  the  verb.] 
1  •  The  strongest  part  of  the  old  castles : 
the  doujon,  as  Grose  calls  it.  Sec 
Donjon.    Dr.  Johnson  overpasses  this 
primary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  day  prefixed  being  come,  be  took  coach 
die  keep,  a  high  mount,  on  which  is  a  t< 
in  the  middleward  betwixt  the  two 


the  castle ;  a  guard  being  mi 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Mem.  ofK.  Chock,  I.  p.  105. 
The  prison  strong. 
Within  whose  kee}>  the  captive  knights  were  laid : 
Was  one  partition  of  Ibe  palace-wall .  Dryden, 

2.  Custody  ;  guard  ;  charge ;  care.  From 
the  preceding  sense. 

Which' Of  Otir  Under  lambkins  t»'keti  keep. 


Cat. 

Often  he  need  of  his  keep 

A  sacrifice  lo  bring, 
Now  with  a  kid,  now  with  a  sheep, 

The  altars  hallowing.  Spenser,  Shcp.  Cat. 
^    ^  Of  nothing  he  takes  kcrtK        Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Youth  is  least  looked  into,  wbeo  they  stand  in 
most  need  of  good  keep  and  regard.        Aic  '.>:  m  . 

4.  Condition  :  a  colloquial  expression  ;  as, 
in  good  keep. 

5.  Growing  rood  for  sheep,  or  other  live 
stock.    Moore's  Suffolk  words. 

Ke'bper.T  n.  *.  [from  keep.] 

1.  A  defender;  a  preserver; 
saves  from  harm. 

The  Lord  himself  is  thy  keeper/  the  Lord  is 
thy  defence  upon  thy  right  hand.       fa,  cixi.  S. 

2.  One  who  holds  any  thing  for  the  use  of 
another;  one  who  has  the  charge  or 
care  of  another ;  a  guardian. 

The  good  old  man  having  neither  reason  to 
dissuade,  nor  hopes  to  persuade,  received  the 
things  with  die  mind  of  a  sVeper,  not  of  an  owner. 

Sidney. 

•  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  t  Gen.  iv.  9. 

3.  One  who  has  prisoners  in  custody. 

The  keeper  at  Ibe  prison,  call  lo  him.  Sknlrto. 
The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  —  and  gave  lum 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

(Sen.  mis. 

lo  now 

With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  see  ma  to  lowe : 

A  noble  charge }  her  keeper  by  her  side 

To  watch  her  walks  his  hundred  eyes  apply'd. 

DrynVn. 

A  pleasant  beverage  he  prcpar'd  before. 
Of  wine  and  water  mix'd,  with  added  store 
Of  opium  ;  to  bis  keeper  this  be  brought, 
Who  swallowed  unaware  die  sleep] 


rouKht, 

I'cyttcii . 

the  care  of  parks,  or 


4.  One  who  has 
beasts  of  clinse. 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  diat  Heme  the  hunter, 
Sosnc  time  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  hums. 


The  fi ru  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent, 
Ami  teener  takes  no  fee  in  compliment.  Drylen. 

5.  One  that  haa  the  superintendence  or 
care  of  any  thing. 

Hilkiafa  went  unto  HUdafa.  fasywr  of  the  ward, 
robe.  V  Amgi,  xxii.  14. 

Ke'p.pkr  of  the  great 
tigilli,  LaL]  Is  a  lord  1  _ 
called  lord  ketper  of  the 
England,  and  is  of  the  kings  pnvy- 


m7.  (cuttot  ntagni 
1  by  his  office,  and 
the  great  seal  of 
king's 
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council,  under  whose  hands  pass  all  [ 
charter*,  commissions,  and  grants  of  the 
king.  This  lord  keeper,  by  the  statute 
of  5  £li>.  c.  18.  hath  the  like  jurisdiction, 
and  all  other  advantages,  as  hath  the 
lord  chancellor  of  England.  Cowl. 
Ke'kpbmship.  n.  *.  [from  keeper.]  Office 
of  a  keeper. 

The  gaol  of  the  shire  U  kept  at  Uuneeston : 
tlu*  *rrjKTj%  is  annexed  Co  the  conttableship  of 
the  caMlc.  Corew. 
Kr.'EPiHo.*  n.  s.  [from  keep.] 

1.  Charge;  custody. 

Let  them  that  sutler  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  commit  lb*  ktqtuig  of  their  souls  to  him  in 
null  liuinjj  as  unto  *  faithful  Creator. 

I  Pit.  IT.  19. 

A  wise  and  a  good  roan  shell  be  satisfied  from 
himself;  his  !iD|i;ita«  is  to  h»  own  cMptiig- 

SoilA,  Sen*.  iv.  36a 

2.  Care  to  preserve ;  preservation.- 

If  God  bestows  upon  as  a  blearing,  we  mar  be 
confident,  that  be  looks  upon  it  at  worth  our 
hoping.  South,  Serm.  it.  402. 

3.  Guard. 

I  be  at  your  keeping  well, 
foeman  ftlL 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  xl.  2. 

Ke'epsake.*  n.s.  [keep  and  sate.]  A 
gift  in  token  of  remcmbcrance ;  to  be 
kept  for  the  sake  of  the  giver. 
Keeve.*  n.s.  [cyr,  cvpe,  Sax.  dotium, 
cadus,  a  tun  or  barrel.  Somner.  Jamie- 
son  in  V.  Keevf..]  A  large  vessel  to 
ferment  liquours  in.  Deronshire.  Grose. 
A  large  tub  or  vessel  used  in  brewing  : 
a  maahing-tub  is  sometimes  called  a 
keeve.  Jennings's  W.  Country  Words. 
See  also  Kive. 
To  Keeve.*  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  the  wort  in  a  keeve  for  some 
time  to  ferment.  Jennings,  W.  C. 
Words. 

2.  To  overturn  or  lift  up  a  cart,  so  tw  to 
unload  it  all  at  once.    Cheshire.  Ray, 

KEC.f  n.  s.  [caque,  French.  Mr.  Tooke  be- 
lieves our  word  to  be  the  past  participle 
of  the  Saxon,  Caspian,  obserare.  He 
would,  of  course,  disdain  to  notice  the 
Welsh  cawg,  a  basin ;  or  the  Su.  Goth. 
kagge,  the  same  as  our  keg.]  A  small 
barrel,  commonly  used  for  a  fish  barrel. 

Kelk.*  n.  s. 

1.  A  blow.  Grose,  Craven  Dial,  and 
Brocketts  N.  C.  Words. 

2.  Large  detached  stones.    Craven  Dial. 
To  Kelk.*  p.  a.  To  beat  heartily.  Brock- 

ett  s  N.  C.  Words. 
KELL.t  n.  s.  [Dr.  Johnson  offers  no 
etymology  ;  the  Welsh  caul,  (probably, 
however,  borrowed  from  our  own  caul,) 
is  the  first  meaning.  Serenius  notices 
also  the  Iccl.  kil,  "  saccus,  pera,  scro- 
tum."] 

1.  The  omentum;  that  which  in  wraps  the 
guts. 

The  very  weight  of  bowels  and  kett,  in  fat 
people,  is  the  occasion  of  a  rupture. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 

2.  A  child's  caul.  Sec  the  fourth  meaning 
of  Caul.  Barret. 

A  silly  jealous  fellow  —  seeing  his  child  new 
born  included  in  a  kett,  thought  sun  a  Franciscan, 
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that  used  to  come  to  his  bouse,  was  the  father  of  it, 
it  was  so  like  a  friar's  cowl ;  and  thereupon  threat- 
ened the  fnar  to  kill  him. 

Burton,  Anal.  of  Md.  p.  017. 

S.  The  chrysalis  of  a  caterpillar. 

Caterpillars'  tear, 
And  knotty  cobwebs.     B.  Jomon,  Snd  Shepherd. 

KetL.f  ti.  t.  A  sort  of  pottage.  Ains- 
worth.  It  is  so  called  in  Scotland,  being 
a  soup  made  of  shredded  greens.  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  do  not  find  this  Scottish 
soup  written  otherwise  than  kail  or  kale. 
The  Welsh,  however,  have  card  for 
broth  or  pottage:  our  northern  coun- 
ties, kale-pot. 

KELr.f  n.  s.  A  sea-plant ;  a  salt  pro- 
duced from  calcined  sea-weed. 

In  making  alum,  the  workmen  use  the  ashes  of 
a  sea-weed  called  kelp,  and  urine. 

litryie  m  Caloun. 
Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of 
which  the  ashes  are  melted  into  glass.  They 
born  kelp  in  great  quantities,  and  thou  send  it 
away  in  ships,  which  come  regularly  to  purchase 


Johnson ,  Journ.  Wafers!  islands. 

Ke'lpy.*  n.t.  A  supposed  spirit  of  the 
waters  in  Scotland;  of  the  origin  of 
which  term,  Dr.  Jamieson  says,  lie  can 
form  no  idea,  unless  it  be  originally  the 
same  with  Alem.  chain.  Germ,  kali,  a 
calf;  kelpy  being  described  as  a  quadru- 
ped, ana  as  making  a  loud  bellowing 
noise ;  yet  at  the  same  time  believed  to 
have  the  form  of  a  horse.  He  is  here 
noticed,  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  his  character  to  our  own  demon  of 
the  waters,  Old  Sick,  famous  for  drown- 
ing not  only  men  but  ships.  See  Nick. 

Ke'lson.  n.s.  [mare  properly  keelson.'] 
Die  wood  next  the  keel. 

We  hsTe  added  dose  pillars  in  the  royal  ships, 
wlu'cti  being  fastened  from  the  kelson  to  the  beams 
of  the  second  deck,  keep  them  from  settling,  or 
giving  wsy.  Ralegh. 

Ke'lteb.+  n.  s.  [kellcr,  to  gird,  Danish : 
"  He  is  not  in  kelter ;  that  is,  he  is  not 
ready."  Skinner.  Upkilta,  to  truss,  to 
tuck  up,  Su.  Goth.  Ihrc.  "  Upkilta 
kona,  colligatia  vestibus  tnulier,  quo 
paratior  ofnciis  obeundis  fiat;  et  hinc 
verisimile  est  hoc  Angl.  kelter  usurpari 
ccepissc  tie  eo,  qui  est  in  promtu." 
Serenius.]  Order ;  ready  or  proper  state. 
So  in  the  north  of  England,  in  good 
kelter,  that  is,  in  good  condition. 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  are  out  of  latter.  —  bow 
can  we  pray?  Barrow,  Works,  I.  71. 

To  Kkmb.  v. a.  [ccemban,  Saxon;  kam- 
men,  German :  now  written,  pcrltap.i 
less  properly,  to  comb.]  To  separata 
or  disentangle  by  a  denticulated  instru- 
ment. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they, 
More  ktmb'd  and  balh'd,  and  rubb'd  sad  trim' J, 
More  sleek.  B.  Jonmm. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek ; 
And  then  thou  kemb'n  the  tunes  on  thy  cheek, 

iiryten. 

Ke'mbo.*    See  Kimbo. 

Ke'melik.*  n.s.  [xopilXstr,  Gr.  any  house- 
hold implement.]  A  brewer's  vessel ; 
a  tub.  Cockeram.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land a  kimlin 
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A  tanking  trough,  or  i 
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To  KEN.f  v.  a.  [cennan,  Saxon  ;  ken- 
nan,  Dutch,  to  know ;  kaennan,  Su. 
Goth,  to  instruct,  and  also  to  know.] 

1.  To  sec  at  a  distance ;  to  descry. 

The  shepherd's  swaync  you  cannot  well  Ira, 
But  it  be  by  bis  pride,  from  other  men. 

fyenser,  Shep.  Col.  Sept. 
If  thou  Wat  from  far, 
Among  the  lleisds,  a  new-kindled  star ; 
'Tts  she  tlstt  shines  in  dial  propitious  light. 


We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  setting  son 
Plays  on  their  shining  arras.  Adrfuon. 
2.  To  know.   Obsolete,  Dr.  Johnson  says. 
Both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  siin.se, 
ken  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

'Th  be,  I  Jrn  die  manner  of  bis  gait.  Shaksp. 

Now  plain  I  km  whence  lore  bis  rise  begun : 
Sure  be  was  horn  some  bloody  butcher's  son, 
Bred  up  in  shambles.  Coy,  Pastorals. 

To  Ken.»  v.  ».  To  look  round;  to  direct 
the  eye  to  or  from  any  object. 

Up  slw  gets,  out  she  woks, 
quires,  hearkens,  kens ;  every  man  i 
be,  every  stirring  in  the  street ! 

Burton,  Anal.  of  Met  p.  313. 
At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ins,  Ise  views 
The  dismal  situation,  waste  and  wild- 

mi*,  p.  l. 

Ken.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.]    View  ;  reach 
of  sight. 
Lo  !  within  a  Am  our  army  lies. 

Shakspenre,  Hen.  IF. 
When  from  the  mountain  top  Piasnio  shew'd 
thee, 

Tbou  wast  within  a  ten.  Sknkspfart,  Cirmb. 

It  was.  lull 
Of  paradise  die  highest  (  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretch 'd  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect,  lay. 

Aftbea,  P.  L. 

He  soon 

Saw  within  km  a  glorious  angel  tund. 

Afittmt,  P.  L. 

Rude,  as  their  ships,  wss  navigation  then  ; 
No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known : 

Coasting  diey  kept  the  land  within  tbeir  ken. 
And  knew  the  north  but  when  the  pole-alar  shone. 


t  is  but  a  small  part  of 
an  huge  abyss  of 


that  what  lies  within  c 
the  universe,  we  shall 

IpTDCnUtCCs. 

Ke'sdal-okeex.*  n.s.  A  kind  of  green 
cloth,  made  at  Kendal  in  Westmore- 
land ;  a  place  long  distinguished  for 
dying  cloths  with  several  bright  colours. 
This  sort  of  stuff  is  mentioned  in  a 
statute  of  king  Richard  the  Second.  Sec 
Warton  s  Hist-  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iv. 
p.  40. 

Three  misbegotten  knaves,  in  KcndaUgreen, 
came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me. 

Shakipeare,  Hen.  IV.  P.  L 
Now  doth  Ise  inly  scoroc  Ids  A'endal-greenc, 
Aod  his  palcb'd  cockers  now  despised  beeae. 

Bp.  Hall,  At.  iv.  6. 

Ke'nmarked.*7  part.  adj.  [from  ken,  to 
Ke'kspeckeo.  j     know,  to  distinguish, 

add  mark,  and  speck.]     Marked,  or 

branded,  so  as  to  be  known  ;  blemished. 

A  northern  expression.    Ray,  Grose, 

and  Craven  Dialect. 
KE'taxELvf  n.  s.  Tcheml,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson. 

—  From  chien,  Fr.  a  dog. ;  cams,  Latin. 

And  our  old  word,  for  a  kennel  of 
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U  accordingly 
Holoet's  Dictionary.] 
1 .  A  cot  for  dogs. 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  six-alt,  had  wit  enough 
to  describe  Iris  kenntt.  Sidney. 

From  forth  the  hmrl  of  thy  womb  bath  crept 
A  hell  hound,  tint  doth  boot  u»  mil  to  death. 


The. 


•in  within 


n,  which 


into  her  womb, 
still   berk'd  and 


by  nun  of  the  naatineaeof  the  beastly  muhuudr 
might  be  more  8tly  termed  •  faux*  than  4  c«rop. 

Heyuvnt. 

2.  A  number  of  dog*  kept  in  a  kennel. 

A  little  herd  of  England  s  tlm'rout  deer, 
Mai'd  with  a  piping  k«W  of  French  cure. 

Shnlapeare. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other  beast. 

4.  [ Kennel,  Dutch ;  chenal,  Fr.  eanalu, 
Lat.]   The  watercourse  of  a  street. 

A  ecsvengi-r  working  in  the  caneti. 

Bp.  HaO,  Oecat.  Mtdit.  {  103. 
The  crosses  aleo  of  certain  brethren  —  they 
overthrew  and  laid  dat  with  the  eheyneJL 
A.  rood,  Ann.  Utm.  Ox.  under  Ike  year  13M. 
Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile ;  or,  as  divers 
LennAt  low  to  one  rink,  ao  in  abort  time  their 
numbers  increased.  Hejevetrd. 

He  always  came  in  to  dirty,  aa  if  he  had  been 
dragged  through  the  kennel  at  a  buording  vhool. 

AHmtknoi. 

Kk'nukl  Coal.*  See  Canal  Coal. 

To  Ke'nnbu  v.  n.    [from  kennel.}  To 

lie;  to  dwell:  used  of  hearts,  and  of  man 

in  contempt 

Yet,  when  - 
If  aught  disturb' 
And  ernarf  there; 
bowl'd 

Withtn,  unseen.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  dog  emiK&ii  In  a  hollow  tree,  and  the 
cock  rooeted  upon  the  bought.  L'Ettrangc. 

To  Ke'.snel.*  v.  a.  To  keep  in  a  kennel. 

Pompey,  a  tall  hound,  kenneSed  in  a  con  rent  in 
France ;  and  know,  a  rich  toil.     Totfer,  No.  <S. 

From  their  slumbers  shook,  the  kenneU'd  hounds 
Ml*  In  the  muack  of  the  day  again. 

Tkonuwn,  Autumn. 

Ke'nnino.*  n.t.  [from  Token.]  View. 
Apparently  a  sea  term. 

The  next  day  about  evening  we  caw,  within  a 
kenning,  thick  clouds,  which  did  put  u»  in  aome 
hope  of  land.  Baem. 
Hie  ships  were  peat  a  kenning  from  the  shore. 

Tng.  a/SAxman  and  Peneda,  (1599.) 

To  Kbp.*  v.  a.  [cepan,  Saxon,  capture, 
Lat>]  To  catch.  A  northern  word. 
Grose,  Craven  Dial,  and  Drockett.  "  To 
kep  a  ball,  is  to  catch  it ;  to  keep  it 
from  falling."  Ray. 

Kept.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  keep. 

Kerb.*  n.  t.  [ceopFan,  Sax.  to  cut ;  ktrbe, 
Germ,  notch,  indent.]  Any  edging  of 
strong  solid  stuff,  which  serves  as  a 
guard  to  something  else.  Thus  the 
edging  of  the  stone  footways  in  London 
streets  is  called  the  AVrv-stone. 

[Elm]  scare*  has  any  anperiur  for  eerie  of 
cop  pen.  F.retyn,  b.  i.  ch.4.  J  15. 

KE'RCHIEF.f  n.  t.  [covrtckeif,  Chaucer ; 
touwt,  to  cover,  and  chef,  the  bead;  and 
hence  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  face 
or  hands.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  should 
seem,  from  the  following  citation,  that 
Chaucer's  word  was  not  what  Dr.  John- 
son states  it  to  be,  but  covercephe. 
"  Among  Latin  and  Greek  words,  by 
for  English,  as 
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Ac  he  mentions  cephe,  whereof 
cometh  Chaucer's  covercepke  in  the  Ro- 
man t  of  the  Rose,  written  and  pro- 
nounced  commonly  kerchief  in  the 
South,  and  amrchief  in  the  North.' 
Caius's  Counseille  against  the  Sweate, 
1552.  fol.  10.] 

1.  A  head  dress  of  a  woman. 

I  we  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  dia- 
mond ;  thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the 
brow,  diet  becomes  the  tire  traUant. 

— ■ —  A  plain  kerrhuf.  Sir  John ;  my  browi 
become  nothing  else.  Shakip.  M-  trim  Win/it. 

Caiua, 

To  wear  a  kerchief.  S/itd peart,  Jul.  Cats. 

The  proudest  kertkief  of  the  court  shall  net 
Well  talitfy'd  of  what  they  lore  the  beat.  Dry.ien. 

2.  Any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 

E»«ry  man  had  n  Urge  lerehuy  folded  about  the 
neck.  Hoyvnnt 

Ke'rchiefed.t  1  adj.  [from  kerchief.} 
Ks'hchiept.    j     Dressed;  hooded. 

Sickness  with  his  kerchief  d  head  upwound. 

C.  Fletcher,  Chriit't  PieL  V.  I.  st,  IS. 
Thus,  Night,  oft  serine  in  thy  pale  career, 
—  rivil-suiled  r 


Tul  ci< 

Not  trick 'd  and  frouoe'd  aa  she  was 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt, 
But  kerckefi  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 

Afi/hm,  II  Peru. 

Kerf.  a.  $.  [ceoppui,  Saxon,  to  cut,]  The 
sawn-away  slit  between  two  pieces  of 
stuff  is  called  a  kerf.  Moxon,  Mech.  Es. 

KE  RMEs.f  ».  *.  [.kerma,  old  Fr.  But  see 
Alkehmek.] 

Kermct  is  a  roundish  body,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a  pea,  and  of  a  brownish  red 
colour.  It  contains  a  multitude  of  little 
distinct  granules,  soft,  and  when  crushed 
yield  a  scarlet  juice.  It  till  lately  was 
understood  to  be  a  vegetable  excres- 
cence ;  but  we  now  know  it  to  be  the 
extended  body  of  an  animal  parent,  filled 
with  a  numerous  offspring,  which  are  the 
littlu  red  granules.  Hill. 

Kbrk.t  n.  t.  [Neither  Sir  James  Ware  in 
his  remarks  on  Ireland,  nor  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  notice  of  this  word,  offer  any  ety- 
mology. Stanihurst,  in  his  old  descrip- 
tion of  Ireland,  has  given  the  following : 
"  Kerne  {kigheyren)  signifieth  a  thower 
of  hell  s  because  they  are  taken  for  no 
better  than  rake4teUt,  or  the  drviC s  black 
garde!"  ch.  8.  fol.  28.  The  Irish  foot- 
soldier  will  not  consider  himself  very 
highly  obliged  to  master  Stanihurst. 
Let  him  console  himself,  however,  first, 
with  honest  Fuller's  admirable  remark 
on  the  Irish  soldiery,  in  his  account 
of  the  Holy  War,  made  not  long  after 
that  of  Stanihurst :  "  All  the  consort  of 
Christendoms  in  this  war  could  have 
made  no  musick,  if  the  Irith  harp  had 
been  teanting."  Hist,  of  the  Holy  War, 
1639.  p.  269.  Let  him  next  apply  this 
observation  to  the  warfare  of  our  own 
times,  and  then  laugh  at  the  fiery  ety- 
mology ascribed  to  the  name  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Kelham,  it  may  be  added, 
notices  the  Norman  Fr.  kemct  as  mean- 
ing idle  persons,  vagabonds.  Dr. 
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the  opinion  of  others,  that 
kemt  were  formerly  called  cateranet  / 
and  that  the  true  name  is  teathem, 
which  signifies  a  company  of  keaiker- 
nach  or  soldiers.]  An  Irish  foot- 
an  Irish  boor. 

Out  of  the  fly  of  these  rtl 
growing  up  in  knavery  nod  villainy,  are  their  Writ 
supplied.  Spenier  an  Ireland. 

Justice  bad  with  valour  arm'd, 
CompeLI'd  theac  nkipping  ireniri  to  trust  their  heels. 

Shidj)Xtti:. 

If  in  good  plight  these  Northern  «rr?u  arrive, 
Then  doc«  fortune  pronii»e  fair.     Fhtiips,  Briton. 

KERN.f 
len."  Kilian.] 

1.  A  hand-mill  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
stone  by  which  corn  is  ground.  It  is 
written  likewise  quern.  It  is  still  used 
in  sonic  parts  of  Scotland. 

2.  A  chum.  See  Churn.  "  Kern-milk," 
Yorkshire;  butter-milk. 

9.  Kern  Baby.  An  image  dressed  up  with 
corn,  carried  before  the  reapers  to  their 
harvest  home ;  perhaps  not  yet  discon- 
tinued in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 
A  corruption  of  corn-baby.  See  To 
Kern. 

To  Keen.  v.n.  [probably  from  kernel,  or, 
by  change  of  a  vowel,  corrupted  from 
com.] 

1.  To  harden  a*  ripened  corn. 

When  the  price  es*  corn  falleth,  men  break  no 
more  ground  than  will  supply  their  own  tarn, 
wherethrough  k  falleth  out  that  an  ill  kerned  or 
saved  harvest  soon  empticUi  their  idd  store. 

Curtv,  Stern,  tf  CermtoU. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  grains ;  to  gra- 
nulate. 

The  principal  knack  is  in  making  the  juice, 


nicfc-rvK.ofthenuli 
meat,  and  the  shells  for  t  , 
2.  Any  thing  included  in  a  husk  or  inte- 


KE'RNEL.  n.  *.  [cyji 
kerne,  Teut.  cemeau,  Fr.] 

1.  The  edible  substance 
shell. 

As  brown  in  lu 
As  haale  nuts,  and  sweeter  lb 

There  can  be  no  senses  in 
soul  of  Ibis  man  la  hie 


Crete. 

nel,  a  gland,  Saxon; 


in  a 


The  htrnei  of  a  grape,  lbs  Ig'a  small  grain, 
Can  eloUw  a  mountain,  and  o'ershadt  a  plain. 

Denham* 

Oats  are  ripe  when  the  straw  turn*  yellow  and 
the  fevriei  herd.  Uortitner,  F- 


3.  The  seeds  of  pulpy  fruits 

I  think  be  will  carry  this  island  home  in  bis 
pocket,  and  give  It  his  son  for  an  apple — And 
sow  ing  ti  re  kermU  of  it  in  die  sea,  bring  forth  more 
rJands*  SJinitjh'Qre,  Temprsl. 

The  apple  inclosed  in  was  was  aa  frr*h  aa  at 
'  the  IrmWj  continued  while. 


+.  The  central  part  of  any  thing  upon 
which  the^~ 


A  eolid  body  in  the  bladder  makes  the  kernA  of 


5.  Knobby  concretions  in  children's  : 
To  Kernel.  c.n.  [from  the  nonnj  To 
ripen  to  kernels. 
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.rotracivals  town  in  the 
I  yield  a  good  increase. 

Moriimer,  Husbandry. 

Ke'BNELLY.f  adj.  [from  ktrnel.]  Full  of 
kernels;  having  the  quality  or  resem- 
blance of  kernels.  Sherwood. 

Ke'unblwort.  n.  s.  [serofularia.]  An  herb. 

AinsxDorlh. 

To  Kb'rsbm,  or  Ki'rsks."  v.  a.  [icrrferj, 
Tcut.]  To  christen.  Common  in  the 
north  of  England.  And  bo  Kertmas  for 
Chriitmas.  Westmoreland  and  Craven 
Dialects,  and  Brockctt's  K.  C.  words. 

Ke'bsey.+  n.  i.  [karsnye,  Dutch  ;  caris(e, 
Fr.  The  last  syllable,  Dr.  Jamieson  ob- 
serves, seems  borrowed  from  the  coarse 
ctoth  called  say :  The  origin  of  the  first 
is  quite  uncertain.]    Coaree  stufT. 

TaflUla  phrases,  silken  terras  precise, 
I  do  foriwcar  them  ;  and  I  here  promt, 
Hencrfortn  rn>  wooing  mind  •hail  be  cxprett 
In  russet  yeas,  and  Itonestfarsry  noes.  S/udapeare. 

His  l*ei*j  with  »  linen  stork  on  one  leg,  and 
a  farjry  boot-hose  on  the  oilier. 

Shnlajieitre,  Tarn,  if  the  Shrere. 
The  Mine  wool  one  man  ferts  it  into  a  hat.  an- 
other waive*  it  into  doth,  and  another  into  farsry 
or  serge.  Hale. 

Thy  farwy  doublet  spreading  wide, 
Drew  Clc'ly's  ere  aside.  Coy. 
To  KERVE.*  v. a.  [ceoppan,  Saxon.]  To 
cut ;  to  carve. 
In  that  figure  Pllniut  M«  him  kerred. 

Sir  T.  Elyot.  Gw.  fol.  SI.  b. 
That  else  was  HVe  to  slerv* 
Through  cruell  knife,  that  her  dear*  hart  did  Ittn*. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  4. 

Ke'hver  *  n.  s.  [from  kerve.  Norm.  Fr. 
kerver.    Kelham.']    A  carver. 

Ne  portreiour,  ne  farrcr  of  images. 

Chaucer,  Kn.  Tale. 

Ke'sar.*  ».  t.  [kaisar,  Goth.  Cottar,  Lat.] 
An  emperour.  Obsolete. 

Whitest  king*  and  kevtrt  at  her  feet  did  tliem 
prostrate.  .Vjieitafr,      Q.  v.  ix.  S9. 

Ke'slop.*  n.  s.  [ctffelib,  c^yeltb,  Sax.  co- 
agulum  ;  kaselab,  Germ,  rennet.  Kate 
is  cheese,  and  laben  is  to  help,  strengthen, 
or  quicken.  Brockctt's  N.  C.  Words.] 
The  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for  ren- 
net ;  the  substance  used  in  curdling 
milk.  A  northern  word.  Grose,  Cum- 
berland  Dialect,  and  Brockett. 

KBST.'f  The  preter  tenso  of  catt.  It  is 
still  used  in  Scotland. 

The  ro»le  mark,  which  ilae  rerocrohcred  well 
That  little  infant  had,  which  forth  die  fa*. 

.Vymurr,  F.  Q.  vi.  xli.  IS- 
Only  that  noise  bcav'n'x  rolling  circles  fast. 

Fairfax. 

Ke'strel.  n.  s.    A  little  kind  of  bastard 
hawk.  Haunter. 
Kites  and  kctlrcli  hare  a  resemblance  with 
hawks.  Boom. 

Ke'strel.*  adj.  Like  a  kestrel ;  base. 
Obsolete. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  essay 
Hit  baser  bresl,  but  in  his  katrttl  kynd 
A  pleasant  trine  of  glory  h.  did  fynd. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  iU  iii.  ■». 

Ket.*  n.  s.  [koett,  Su.  Goth,  kati,  Icel. 
caro;  kaet,  TeuU  sordes.l  Carrion;  any 
sort  of  filth.  Grose  defines  it  horse- 
flesh. It  is  a  northern  word  in  the  for- 
mer general  sense.  Craven  Dialect,  and 
Brotkelt. 


KjvrCH.f  it.  t.  [from  caicckio, 
barrel.]  A  heavy  ship ;  an  a  bomb  ketch. 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  as  an  example  the 
passage  from  Shakspeare,  which  belongs 
to  ketxh.  A  ketch  is  a  vessel  with  two 
masts,  usually  from  100  to  250  tons  bur- 
then. Formerly  perhaps  with  only  one 
mast,  as  it  should  seem  in  the  following 
example- 

We  stood  In  for  the  channel :  about  noon  we 
saw  a  sail  having  but  one  mast ;  judged  it  to  be  a 
ketch  ;  but,  drawing  nearer,  found  it  was  a  ship  in 
distress,  having  lost  her  main  and  miien  masts. 
Randolph,  Idandt  in  the  Archi]**.  (1687,]  p.  I  OS. 

KETTLE.t  «...  [cecl,  Saxon;  kctel, 
Dutch  ;  kaiila,  Gothick.]  A  vessel  in 
which  liquor  is  boiled.  In  the  kitchen 
the  name  of  pot  is  given  to  the  boiler 
that  arrows  narrower  towards  the  top, 
and  of  kettle  to  that  which  grows  wider. 
In  authors  they  are  confounded. 

Hie  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on  ; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little  scctber  shone. 

Dryden. 

Ke'ttledrum.  b...  [Arfr/e-andftVum.J  A 
drum  of  which  the  head  is 
a  body  of  brass,  or  copper. 

At  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  hit  pledge,     Shattpearr,  Hamlet. 

Ke'ttlepins.*  Ninepins;  skittles.  Sec 
Katle. 

Billiards.  kettle-pint,  noddy  boards,  tablet, 
truncks,  shovel  boards,  fox  and  geese,  or  the  like. 

Gaylan  on  JJ.  Quit.  p.  340.  . 

Ke'tty.*  adj.  [from  ket.]    Filthy  ;  dirty ; 
worthless  :  as,  a  ketty  cur,  a  ketty  fellow.  | 
Grose,  Craven  Dial,  and  BrocketU 

Kjsx.*  n.  s.  [Sec  Kecksy.] 

1.  Hemlock. 

2.  A  dry  stalk.  The  stem  of  the  teasel. 
North.  As  dry  as  a  kex.  Tfrom  the  Icel. 
queck,  any  thing  that  kindles  ;  fuel.]  [ 

I  bring  with  mo  a  book  as  dry  at  a  ket,  void  of 
invention,  barren  of  good  phrase. 

Shettan,  Pre/,  to  Trmui.  of  Dan  Quixote.  ■ 
Tbow  sharp  and  sorry  shrubs,  those  dry  and  : 
sapless  kem. 

Si>.  Gauden't  Hiertu},.  {ICS3.)  p.  230.  ] 

KEY.f  h.  [c«j,  Sax.  from  cs&ian,  to 
shut  up.    Mr.  H.  Tooke.] 

1.  An  instrument  formed  with  cavities  cor- 
respondent to  the  wards  of  a  lock,  by 
which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  pushed  for- 
ward or  backward. 

If  a  man  wecv  porter  of  hellgate,  lie  should  have 
old  turning  the  key.  SuiuLtpeore,  Atacbeth.  | 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  tV  poor.   Snahp.  X.  Ijrar. 

Tlie  glorious  standard  hut  to  heav'n  they  spread, 
With  Peter's  keyt  ennobled  and  bis  crown. 

Fairfax. 

Yet  some  there  be,  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  theu  just  Itands  on  that  golden  fay, 
That  ope*  the  palace  of  eternity.    Milton,  Comui. 

Couscience  is  its  own  counsellor,  toe  sole  mas- 
ter of  its  own  secrets ;  and  it  u  the  privilrge  of 
our  nature,  that  every  man  should  keep  the  try  of 
his  own  breast.  South.  \ 

He  came,  aod  knocking  thrice,  witliout  lietsy. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turn'd  the  key. 

Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  something  is 
screwed  or  turned. 

Hide  the  ley  of  the  jack.  Stifl. 

3.  An  explanation  of  any  thing  difficult. 

5  i 


An  emblem  without  s  key  Xo'X,  is  BO  I 
s  tale  of  a  tub.  I/Ettmiirr. 

These  notions,  in  the  writings  of  the  anx  icnts 
durUy  delivered,  receive  a  clearer  light  when  com- 
pared with  this  theory,  which  represents  every 
thing  plainly,  aod  is  a  fay  to  their  thoughts. 

Burnet,  Theory  </rte  Earth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got 
the  true  key  of  books.  Lodm. 

4.  The  parts  of  a  musical  instrument  which 
are  struck  with  the  fingers. 

Pamela  loves  to  handle  the  apiimot,  and  touch 
the  fays.  Rickardsan,  Pamela. 

5.  [In  musick.]  Is  a  certain  tone  whereto 
every  composition,  whether  longor  short, 
ought  to  be  fitted  ;  and  this  key  is  said 
to  be  either  flat  or  sharp,  not  in  respect 
of  its  own  nature,  but  with  relation  to 
the  flat  or  sharp  third,  which  is  joined 
with  it-  Harrit. 

Hippohta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  woo  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries  ; 
But  I  will  wrd  thee  in  another  fay, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Shaksy^re. 

But  speak  you  with  a  tad  brow  ?  Or  do  you 
play  the  flouting  Jack  ?  Come,  in  what  fay  shall  a 
man  take  you  to  go  in  the  song  ? 

Shaktpcarc,  Much  Ado. 
Not  know  my  voice !  Oh,  time's  extremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack 'd  aod  tpJJtted  my  poor  tongue 
In  sev'n  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  fay  of  untuo'd  cares  ? 

Shaktpeare. 

6.  [  Kaye,  Dutch  ;  ytiaj",  French.]  A  bank 
raised  perpendicular  for  the  ease  of  lad- 
ing ana  unlading  ships. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  along  the  shore. 
And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blase.  Dryden. 

7.  [In  botany.]  The  husk  containingvthc 
seed  of  an  ash. 

Ash,  elm,  tills,  poplar,  hornbeam,  4c.  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fayj,  tongues,  Ac  smalt,  flax, 
and  husky  skins  including  the  seeds.  Evelyn. 

KE'YCOLD.f  adj.  [key  aud  cold.] 
I  ' 


Lifeless ;  formerly  a  common  expres- 
sion ;  now  perhaps  obsolete.  A  key,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  made,  was  formerly  and  even 
yet  is  employed  to  stop  a  bleeding  of 
the  nose. 

Such  objections  as  protcstanls  now*,  etc.  keye- 
coUie  christians  do  make. 

Smidetan,  Fort,  aftke  Faith,  (I5«J.)  Ad.  123. b. 

i'oor  key~cvltt  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 

Skahpeare,  Rick.  IU. 

I  tee  traluus  professors  transformed  to  key-cold 
worldlings.  Bp.  Hall,  Warla,  ii.  333. 

Her  apostolick  virtue  is  departed  from  bar,  sod 
hath  left  her  key-cold. 

MUtan,  Beat.  ofCh.  Got.  B.  S. 

2.  Cold. 

'Twist  sleep  and  wake, 
I  do  them  take. 

And  on  the  key-cold  floor  theru  throw. 

Old  Song  if  Rob.  GoodfeUav,  Percy' t  Bdifuei . 

Kktco'ldness.*  m.j.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Want  of  animation  or  activity. 

The  greatest  part  of  your  professed  virtue  we 
find  to  consist  in  a ^*^-c«M>!et»,^ar>ri  wHl-nigh 

arjfusoenu  approach  your  skin. 
Unlmfutnen,  <$v.  *f  Limited  Epuc.  ( 1641.)  p.  5. 

Ke'vahe.  n.  s.    [from  kry.~\    Money  paid 
for  lying  at  the  key,  or  quay.  Ainsvsorth. 
Ke  yhole,  it.  s.  [*tyand*ofc.]    The  per- 
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i  the  door  .or  lock  through 
which  the  key  is  put. 

Mike  door*  fast  upon  a  woman*!  wit,  and  it 
will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and  'twill 
out  at  the  Innate.  Snaktpmre. 

I  looked  to  at  the  fcyaarV,  and  saw  a  well-made 
man.  Tttitr. 

I  keep  her  in  one  room  j  I  lock  it; 
The  key,  look  ben,  h  in  this  pocket ; 
The  kryJtale  it  that  leA  ?  Most  certain.  Prior. 

Ke'ystone.  *.  $.  [key  and  Hone.']  The 
middle  stone  of  an  arch. 

If  you  will  add  a  keyttone  and  chaptrela  to  the 
arrb,  let  the  breadth  of ihe  upper  part  of  the  fey. 
Unr  be  the  height  of  the  arch.  Jfonn,  Mech.  Et. 

KHANE.*  n  t.  [A  Turkish  word.]  A 
sort  of  house  or  place  of  general  recep- 
tion. 

Here  it  a  spacious  mulled  baxar,  and  a  noble 
Mom.  —  A  kbane  is  commonly  a  «]uaie  court, 
colonadcd  in  the  manner  of  Covrnt  Garden ;  built 
in  charity  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  ai  there 
an  no  inn*  in  these  countries. 

Drvmmmd,  Trot.  p.  819. 

KIHE.  n.  t.   [from  kerb,  a  cut,  German, 
Skinner ;  from  kibvoe,  Welsh,  Minsheu.] 
An  ulcerated  chilblain ;  a  chap  in  the 
heel  caused  by  the  cold. 
If  'twere  a  War,  'twould  put  me  Is  my  (Upper. 

Sfnik,jmrc. 

The  toe  of  the  peasant  come*  so  near  the  heel 
of  our  courtier,  that  it  gall*  bis  euV. 

SAa&tpeare,  Hamlet. 

Ont  boasted  of  the  cure,  calling  tbsin  a  few 
htet.  Wurman. 

Ki'bed.  adj.  [from  kibe."]  Troubled  with 

kibes ;  as,  kibtd  beds. 
Ki'by.*  adj.  [from  kibe.]    Having  kibes  j 

sore  with  kibes. 

He  baltrth  often  that  hath  a  kyty  beele. 

Skrtlm,  Poem,  p.  95. 

To  KICK.+  v.  a.  [knttchen,  Germ. ;  calco, 
Lat.  Dr.  Johnson. — Kuika,  Iceland. 
Serenius.  Chaucer  writes  our  word 
kike.]   To  strike  with  the  foot. 

He  must  endure  and  digest  all  affronts  adore 
the  foot  that  hdes  him,  and  kits  the  hand  ibsi  (.trikn 


It  angcr'd  Turenne  once  upon  a  day, 
To  ace  a  footman  kici'd  that  took  bit  pay.  Pope. 

Another,  whose  son  had  employ  menu  at  court, 
valued  not,  now  and  then,  a  tiding  or  a  caning. 

To  Kick.  v.  n.  To  beat  the  foot  in  anger 
or  contempt. 

Wherefore  twit  ye  at  my  sacrifice,  which  I  have 
commanded  ?  1  Sam.  II.  29. 

Jeshurun  waied  fat  and  tided.  Dent.  siiii.  15. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  terrible 
enemies  to  wicked  men,  and  this  is  thai  which 
makes  tllem  tire  luramtt  religion,  and  *purn  tit  tlie 
doctrines  of  that  holy  book.  TiilAm  n . 

Kick.  n.  [from  the  Tcrb.]  A  blow  with 
the  foot. 

What,  are  you  dumb  ?  Quick,  with  your  answer, 
quick, 

Before  my  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 

Jhydcn,  Jut* 

Ki'CKER.f  n.  t.  [from  kick.] 

1.  One  who  strike*  with  his  foot. 

2.  A  wincing  horse.  Huloet. 

Kt'CKSHAw.f  n.  t.  [This  word  is  sup- 
posed, I  think  with  truth,  to  be  only  a 
corruption  of  queU/ue  ckou,  tome  thing; 
yet  Milton  seems  to  have  understood  it 
otherwise;  for  he  writes  it  kickthoe,  as 
if  he  thought  it  used  in  contempt  of 
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dancing.  Dr.  Johnson.— Milton's  word, 
in  the  passage  cited  from  the  original 
edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Education,  is 
kicthoa;  probably  intended  for  kick- 
shote,  agreeably  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  French  ehote,  as  it  had  been  used 
by  Fcatley,  a  little  before  Milton :  *»  I 
make  bold  to  set  on  the  board  kicke- 
ihotej,  and  variety  of  strange  fruits." 
Dippers  Dipt,  1645.  p.  19ft 

1.  Something  uncommon ;  fantastical ; 
something  ridiculous. 

Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieur*  of  Paris 
to  take  our  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal 
custodies,  and  send  them  over  baek  again  trans- 
formed into  mimick*.  upe%  and  kicsJiaet.  itUtvn. 

2.  A  dish  so  changed  by  the  cookery  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  known. 

Some  pigeons,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty 
Utile  liny  sioistmrr.  Shalnpeare,  Hen.  IF. 

In  wit,  as  well  as  war,  they  gfee  ns  rigour; 
Creasy  was  lost  by  escaafautw  and  soup-inco^e. 

prxlun. 

Ki'cksy-wickbey.  H.  i.  [from  kick  and 
mince."]  A  made  word  in  ridicule  and 
disdain  of  a  wife.  Haunter. 

He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 
That  hags  his  kicJby-uvjtny  here  at  home, 
Spending  bis  manly  marrow  in  her  arm*.  Shatt. 

KID.  n.  s.  [kid,  Danish.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  goat. 

Leaping  like  wanton  kiils  in  pleasant  ipring. 

Sprnacr,  F.  Q. 

Tl>ere  was  sherd  of  goats  with  their  young  or-ct, 
upon  which  sight  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells,  he 
would  snati  one  of  the  kuU,  and  carry  him  close  to 
their  lodging.  If'ufJca. 

Sporting  the  lion  ratnp'd,  and  in  hit  pan- 
Dandled  the  Hi.  Mitten,  P.  L. 

RokUi  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  el  press ; 
And  so  the  great  I  menaur'd  by  Ihe  leas. 

Dryden,  Firg. 

2.  [From  cidwein,  Welsh,  a  faggot.]  A 
bundle  of  heath  or  furze. 

To  Kid. t  n.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bring 
forth  kids.       Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
To  Kid.*  v.  a.  [cySan,  Saxon  ;  to  declare, 
to  make  known ;  kit,  Teut.  known.]  To 
discover ;  to  shew  ;  to  make  known. 

The  fame,  which  mate  nought  be  hid, 
Throughout  the  londe  b  soone  kid. 

Cover,  Conf.  Am.  B.  & 
Hie  soibfftMne^e,  that  now  is  hid, 

Ckaueer,  Rom.  R.  2172. 
But,  ah !  unwise  and  witless*  Colin  Ooute, 
That  rjrdat  the  hidden  kindes  of  many  a  weede, 
Tetiyisf  not  en*  to  cure  thy  sore  beart-rootr. 

Speneer,  Shep.  CaL  Dec. 

Ki'ddeo.*  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Fallen 
as  a  young  kid.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherxrood. 
Ki'ddkr-T  n.  t. 

1.  An  engrosser  of  corn  to  enhance  its 
price.  Aituworth. 

2.  A  badger,  or  carrier  of  goods  on  horse- 
back. Ray.  A  travelling  vender  of  small 
wares.   Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 

Ki'ddik.*  *>.  *.  [Norman  Fr.  kideux,  kid- 
dles, Kelham  ;  kidtttus,  low  Latin.  The 
word  is  in  Magna  Charta.]  A  kind  of 
wear  in  a  river,  to  catch  fish.  Corruptly 
called,  in  some  places,  kittle,  or  kettle. 

Fishes  lose  not  oUl  tyttrs,  as  they  do  the  new. 
OtdPoeminAihrnaU'iTieat.  CVrn.  (1652.)  p.  71. 

Ki'ddow.*  «.«.  The  roost  common  English 
a  web-footed  bird, 


common  on  our  shores,  and  called  in 
different  places  the  guillemot  or  guillem, 
and  the  sea-hen,  and  sknut.  Chambers. 
Ki'dling.*  is.  t.  [from  kid.]  A  young  kid. 

Mountains  where  the  teantor.  kidtmX  dallln. 


Like  kMinrt  blitbe  and  merrv.  Gag. 

To  KI'DNAP.t  v.  a.  [from  kind,  Dutch, 
a  child,  and  nap.]    To  steal  children ; 
to  steal  human  beings. 
This  poor  child  wa*  Miuayped  by  the  Jew*. 

DmmmeruS,  Trm.  'Lett,  dot,  1744,)  p.  18. 
The  offence  of  kMnaj^ng  (being  the  stealinR 
away)  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own 
country,  and  sellmgthem  into  another,  wa«  capital 
by  the  Jewish  law.  Shekehme. 

Ki'dn a  pper.  tt.  *.  [from  kidnap.]  One 
who  steals  human  beings ;  a  manstealcr. 

The  man  compounded  with  the  merchant,  upon 
condition  tliat  be  mi^bt  hem  his  child  again;  for 
be  liai  smelt  it  out,  that  the  merchant  himself  was 


the  kidnapper.  L'Ettranfe. 

These  people  lye  in  wait  for  our  children,  and 
may  be  considered  aa  a  kind  of  k&nappert  srithin 
the  law.  Spectator. 

KI'DNEY.f  n.  *.  [Etymology  unknown. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  There  is  great  probabi- 
lity in  Serenius's  derivation  of  our  word 
from  the  Icel.  ouidr,  Su.  Goth,  qved, 
the  belly ;  and  nigh.  Our  word  might 
at  first  be  qvidney .] 

1.  These  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each 
side :  they  have  the  same  figure  as  kid- 
neybeans  t  their  length  is  tour  or  five 
ringers,  their  breadth  three,  and  their 
thickness  two:  the  right  is  under  the 
liver,  and  the  left  under  the  spleen.  The 
use  of  the  kidneys  is  to  separate  the 
urine  from  the  blood,  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  thrust 
into  the  emulgent branches,  which  carry 
it  to  the  little  glands,  by  which  the  se- 
rosity  being  separated,  is  received  by  the 
orifice  of  the  little  tubes,  which  go  from 
the  glands  to  the  pelvis,  and  from  thence 
it  runs  by  the  ureters  into  the  bladder. 

Qttincy. 

A  youth  laboured  under  a  complication  of  dis- 
eases, front  bis  mesentery  and  kidneye. 

Wurman,  t 

2.  Sort ;  kind :  in  ludicrous  language. 

Think  of  that,  a  man  of  my  kidney  i  think  of 
that,  that  am  as  subject  to  beat  aa  butter;  a  man 
"  glution  and  thaw,  r 

SlMkijvart,  M.  n'wei y  Wmdmyr. 
in  the  world  of  this  man's 
he  some  resolution  without 

L'Eltrnnge. 

Ki'dnetbkan.  «.  s.  [phateolut.  So  named 
from  its  shape.]    A  leguminous  plant. 

Kidneybtant  are  a  sort  of  cod  ware, 
that  are  very  pleasant  wholesome  food. 

Mortimer,  Hutbandry. 
Ki'dneyvetch.  [a«thiUU.]\n.  s.  Plants. 
Ki'dxetwort.  [cotyledon.]}  Avmsortk. 
Kir.*  Kine.   Our  northern  word.  See 
also  Kee,  and  Ky. 

Kl'LDERKItt.f  »•  *• 

baby; 

cadt  i  quod  < 
integrum  dob'um,  qusxn  infantuhis  ad 

accordingly  denominates  it  the  great 
cat  *        ,  ^ioi 


There  art 
hdnry,  that  I 


[Dutch, 

dohum  ; 
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Bishop  Parker,  who  was  Dryden's  con- 
temporary, writes  our  word,  nearer  to 
the  Dutch,  kinderkin.j    A  small  barrel. 

Make  ill  the  kilderkin  a  great  bung-bolt  of 
rjurpoae.  Bacon. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ ; 
Bui  sure  Uwu'rt  but  a  MM»  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Many  vessels  of  authority,  wme  kmderUiu,  some 
hogthsvids,  wine  tuna. 

Bp.  Parker,  /fcyir.  ofRehean.  7YoitlT>r.  p.  1 1. 

7Y»  KILL.  t>.  (i.  [anciently  yuctf ;  cpellan, 
Saxon :  kelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life;  to  put  to  death,  as 
an  agent. 

Dar'it  thou  resolve  to  till  *  friend  of  mine  ? 
—  Please  you,  I'd  rather  kill  two  enemies. 

Shalrtptarc,  Rich.  III. 

Ye  have  brought  ua  forth  into  thin  rnldncrnoa,  to 
Ml  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger.  End.  svi.  3. 

There  was  killing  of  young  and  old,  making 
away  of  men,  women,  and  children.  S  Mace.  v.  lit. 

2.  To  destroy  animals  for  food. 

We're  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what'* 
To  fright  the  animaU,  and  to  ktti  them  up 
In  their  asugn'd  and  native  dwelling  place.  Sftntr. 
Shall  I  take  my  bread,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have 


1 


.  M 


would 
they  work 


MM  (or  my  thearcr.  ? 

3.  To  deprive  of  life,  as  a 
strument. 

The  medicines  if  tltey 
Ml  those  that  use  them ;  and 
potently,  though  outwards. 
■i.  To  deprive  of  vegctati 
tion,  or  active  qualities. 

Try  with  oil,  or  halm  of  drink,  to  Uiey  be  such 
thingv  as  km  not  the  bough.     Boom,  Xat.  Hat. 

i  of  mercurials  m»  with  all  animal 
>  by  sitting  it  with  spittle. 

Fhyer  m  tie  Humour*. 

Ki'ixer.  «.  s.  [from  kill.']    One  that  de- 
prives of  life. 

Wliat  sorrow,  what  amazement,  what  shame 
in  Ainphialus,  wiien  be  saw  his  dear  foster-father 
And  htm  the  kitltr  of  hi.  only  son.  Sitney. 

Wilt  thou  for  the  old  lion  hunt,  or  fill 
His  hungry  whelp.?  and  far  tli*  iiflrr  kill, 
coueh'd  in  dreadful  dens  ? 


So  rude  a  time, 
Wlken  love  was  held  mo  capital  a  crime, 
That  a  crown'd  bead  could  no  companion  find, 
But  died,  because  tbe  idler  had  been  kind.  Water. 

Ki'llow.  n.  t.  [This  seems  a  corruption 
of  coal  and  low,  a  flame,  as  soot  is  thereby 
produced.] 

An  earth  of  a  blackish  or  deep  blue  colour,  and 
doubtless  had  its  name  from  kdhw,  by  which  name, 
in  the  tiortli,  the  smut  or  grime  on  the  backs  of 
chimneys  is  called.  H'oodioard. 

KILN.  n.  t.  [cyln,  Saxon.]  A  stove;  a 
fabrick  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in 
order  to  dry  or  burn  things  contained 
in  it. 

I'll  creep  up  into  die  chimney.  —  There  they 
always  use  to  discharge  their  hirding.ptece* :  creep 
into  the  kUa  hole.       Slink*.  M.  Wires  of  fPindtar. 

After  the  putting  forth  in  sprouts,  and  the  drying 
upon  tlw  Mn,  tliere  will  be  gained  a  bushel  in 
eiglil  of  malt.  Bnevn. 

Physicians  cbuse  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  Mn,  and  not  slacked.      Manm,  Meek.  Ee. 

To  Ki'lxdjiy.  v.  a.  [kiln  and  dry.]  To 
dry  by  means  of  a  kiln. 
Tlw  best  way  is  to  kitntry  Ihem. 

Mortimer,  Iludxmdry. 

Kn.T.t  Used  by  Spenser  for  killed ;  not 
in  the  phrase  of  the  Irish,  for  merely 
hurt,  or  tcotmaW,  but  deprived  of  life. 
Tt  is  also  thus  used  in  the  Westmoreland 
and  Lancashire  dialects. 
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t  thou,  that  toll' it  of  nephews  Hit  f 
Sptturr,  JF.  a.  i.  v.  «6. 
A  horse,  please  tout  honour,  tint  ibis  man  here 
sold  me  at  the  fair  of  Gurtishannoo,  last  Shrove 
fair  —  by  down  three  time,  with  myself,  and  kill 
me !  Cattle  Rndtrent,  p.  806. 

This  word  frequently  occur,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  where  it  mvsms  not  killed,  but  much  kun. 
In  Ireland,  not  only  coward.,  but  the  brave, 11  die 
many  times  before  their  death !"         Ibid.  Gfou. 

To  Kilt.*  v.  a.  [kille-op,  Dan.  Brockett.] 
To  tuck  up ;  to  truss  up  the  clothes :  as, 
she  kiltt  her  gown.  Craven  Dialect,  and 
Crockett's  N.  C.  Words. 

Ki'mbo.t  adj.  [n  tckembo,  Italian.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  See  Kam.  Scrcnius  con- 
siders the  Icel.  kime,  kimpell,  ansa,  the 
handle  of  a  pot  or  jug,  as  likely  to  have 
suggested  our  word ;  and,  in  our  old 
lexicography,  the  word  is  kembol,  which 
Sherwood  renders,  in  the  following 
phrase,  conformably  to  this  etymon, 
"  with  arms  set  on  kemboll,  les  bras 
courbez  en  ante."  Others  write  our  word 
kembo.]  Crooked  ;  bent ;  arched. 

The  kimho  handles  seem  with  bs*r*4bot  carv'd, 
And  never  yet  to  table  have  been  serv'd, 

to  whisper ;  so  that  John  vim  forced  to  sit  with  his 
arm.  a  Umbo,  to  keep  tlian  asunder, 
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;  filled  with  general  good- 


By  the  Hud  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard.    Shnhpeare,  K.  Lew. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  like  iiwf-beartcd  man, 
have  talked  much  of  annual  reiYigcriums,  or  in- 
terval, of  punishment  to  die  damned,  as  perticu- 
larly  on  the  gnat  festivals  of  the  i 


Ki'mxeu*   Sec  Kemelin. 

KIN.f  t».  i.  [cjnn,  Sax.  kyn,  Icel.  kun, 

Gothick.  Wiclifie  writes  our  word  *yn.] 
1.  Relation  cither  of  consanguinity  or 

affinity. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according 
to  tbe  bonds  of  nature ;  but  you  are  of  Ian,  and  so 
a  friend  to  their  persons,  not  to  their  errosira. 

Boom,  Ads.  Filters. 


Without  a  crime,  eirept  his  Ian  lo  me.  Dryden. 

2.  Relatives ;  those  who  are  of  tho  same 
race. 

Tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  km,  and  kind  with  kind,  confound. 

Shaktyeare. 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide.  Dryden. 

3.  A  relation  ;  one  related. 

Then  is  the  soul  from  Cod ;  so  pagans  say, 
Which  sow  by  nature's  light  ber  heavenly  kind, 

Naming  Wr  kin  to  Cod,  and  Cod's  bright  ray, 
A  citiien  of  heav'n,  to  earth  confin'd,  Dacitt. 

•4-.  The  same  gciierical  class,  though  per- 
haps not  the  same  species;  thing  re- 
lated. 

The  bunt. 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  of  the  oracle, 
Ain  to  Jove',  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing.        Skaktpeare,  Hint.  Tale. 

Tbe  odour  of  die  fixed  nitre  is  very  languid ; 
but  tlist  which  it  discovers,  being  dissolved  ill  a 
little  hot  water,  is  altogether  differing  from  the 
slink  of  the  ollwr,  being  of  fan  to  that  of  other 
alcallsatc  salts.  Boyle. 

5.  A  diminutive  termination  from  kind,  a 
child,   Dutch:    as,  manikin,  minikin, 
thnmkin,  uillcin. 
Kis.*  adj.  Of  the  same 
kindred. 

Some  tut  afray, 
Cnvic,  or  pride,  or  passion,  or  offence. 

Ckmteer,  Man  of  itnr'r  Tale. 

Kind.  adj.  [from  cynne,  relation,  Saxon.] 

1.5 


2.  Favourable ;  beneficent. 

He  is  hnd  to  the  unthankful  and  evil. 

St.  Luke,  vi.  35. 

Kisd-heartrd.*  adj.  {kind  and  heart.] 
Having  great  benevolence ;  a  frequent 
colloquial  expression ;  as,  a  /  ' 
man. 

The  sea  at  last  from  Colchian  i 
KirvMutiTted  transport  round  their  captain  threw 
Tlie  soldiers'  fond  embrace ;  o'crtlow'd  tlirir  eye* 
Willi  tender  floods,  and  loos'd  the  general  voice 
To  cries  resounding  loud  —  Tbe  sea,  the  sea ! 

Taowuvn,  Libeity,  P.  ii. 

KIND.f  n.s.  [kund,  Gothick;  from  kun. 
See  Km.] 

1.  Race ;  generical  class.  A'iW  in  Teu- 
tonick  English  answers  to  gtnut,  and 
tori  to  tpeciet  i  though  this  distinction, 
in  popular  language,  is  not  always  ob- 
served. 

Thus  far  we  ha? e  endeavoured  in  part  to  open 
of  what  nature  and  force  laws  are,  according  to 


As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birrk,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
Came  summon'd  over  Eden,  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee.  Milton,  P.  I,. 

That  both  are  anlmolis, 
I  grant ;  but  not  ralionalia  ; 
For  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 
Spocifick  difference  we  find.  Ifmlibrru. 

God  and  nature  do  nut  prirtcipally  concern 
themselves  in  the  preseriation  of  uanlculars,  but 

He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Or  pcrish'd  man  ;  tlsey  two  were  human  kind. 

Drydtn. 

Some  acts  of  virtue  arc  common  to  Heathens 
and  Christisos;  but  I  suppose  them  to  be  per- 
formed by  Christians,  after  a  more  sublime  manner 
than  among  the  Heathens ;  and  even  when  they 
do  not  differ  in  kind  from  moral  virtues,  yet  differ 
In  the  degree,  of  perfection.  Atlerbwy. 

He,  with  a  hundred  arts  reAVd, 
Sliftl »  M retch  thy  conquests  over  half  tbe  tiito*.  Pepe. 

'I.  Particular  nature. 

No  human  laws  are  eiempt  from  faults,  since 
those  that  have  been  looked  upon  as  most  perft 
in  their  kind,  have  been  found  to  have  so  many. 


3.  Natural  state. 

He  did  give  die  goods  of  all  the  prisoners  novo 
those  that  had  taken  litem,  cither  lo  take  diem  in 
kind,  or  compound  for  them.     Xtacoit,  Hen,  Vtl. 
Tha  us  upon  tillage  was  often  levied  inavsd 
or  tithes. 


,.  Nature ;  natural  determination. 

A  monstrous  cruelty  'gainst  course  of  kind. 

Sprtuer,  E.  Q. 

The  skilful  shepherd  pecl'd  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  die  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind , 
He  stuck  tbcm  up  before  the  fulsome  ewea. 

Shnkspenre,  Mere*,  of  Ten. 

Some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
Arc  led  by  kind  t'  admire  your  fellow  creature. 


5.  Manner;  way. 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  tite  s 
Or  you  shall  bear  in  such  •  kind  tram  me 
As  will  displease  you.        Skakipeare,  Hen.  IV. 
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This  will  encourage  Industrious  improvements, 
because  many  will  nuli«r  venture  in  that  kind  than 
toko  five  in  the  hundred. 

6.  Sort.   It  ha*  a  slight  and 
sense. 

Diogenes  ww  asked,  in  •  kind  of  scorn,  What 
was  the  nutter  that  philosoplwrs  haunted  rich  men, 
and  not  rich  men  philosophers?  Utunmd, 
Became  the  one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  other 
did  not.  Jlacon- 

Ki'nded.*  pari.  adj.    [ceiinan,  Sax, 
beget ;  from  kind.']  Begotten. 

Though  the  still  bare  worn* 
Her  day*  in  war,  yet  (weet  thou)  waa  not 
Of  bears  aod  tygres,  nor  so  salvage  oiyndetl 
As  that,  albe  all  lore  of  men  she  scorne, 
She  yet  forgets  that  the  of  men  waa  kynded. 

Spatter,  F.  Q. 

To  KI'NDLE.f  v.  a.  [Probably  from  the 
Welsh  cynne,  or  cynneu,  to  light,  to  set 
on  fire ;  Serenius  notices  also  the  Goth. 
Idtida,  accendere,  kyndell,  candela.  But 
our  old  word  was  without  the  of,  as  in 
Gower's  Conf.  Am.  B.  7.  "  Fire  kenled." 
Then  it  became  kendle,  as  in  Barret's 
Alveary ;  and  lastly  kindle.'} 

1.  To  set  on  fire;  to  light  j  to  make  to 
bum. 

He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself ;  yea, 
be  hMU*  it  and  bakclh  bread.         It.  all..  I S. 

I  wu  not  forgetful  of  tboav  sparks,  which  kiiim 
rocn'a  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in 
parliaments.  i'lng  Ckarlei. 

If  tlie  fire  burns  vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by 
what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled :  there  is  the 
Mmc  force  and  tlw  some  refreshing  virtue  in  it, 
kindled  by  a  spark  from  a  flint,  as 


2.  To  inflame  the  passions ;  to  exasperate; 
to  animate ;  to  heat ;  to  fire  the  mind. 

I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife ; 
At  all  tunes  to  your  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 

Soaks/rare,  Hen.  Fill. 

He  hatb  kindled  Ms  wrath  against  me,  and 
coaatetb  me  as  one  of  his  enemies,     Joe,  six.  II. 

Thus  one  by  one  Jsauusiu?  each  other's  fire. 
Tilt  all  umam'd,  they  all  in  one  agree.  Daniel, 

Each  waa  a  cause  alooe,  and  all  combin'd 
To  landlf  vengeance  in  her  haughty  mi  rut.  Iftydcn. 

3.  [from  cennan,  Saxon.]    To  bring  forth. 
It  is  used  of  some  particular  animal*. 

Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 
—  As  lbs  coney  that  you  see  dwells  where  she  is 

To  Ki'nolis.  v.  n.  To  catch  fire.  k**ar< 
When  tbou  walkest  through  the  lire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burnt,  ncilbcr  sh*U  (he  llaroe  kindle  upon 
thee,  /a.  xliii.  2. 

Ki'tniLXR.t  n.  $.  [from  kindle.]    One  that 
lights  ;  one  who  infiaroes. 

By  what  equity  is  a  publtrk  rebellion  com- 
mended  in  die  kintttert  of  it,  that  it  may  be  pu- 
nished in  the  furtherm? 
JJmailing  of  Ike 
Mow  ia  the  time 
Kindien  of  riot,  enemies 

Kt'NOLKSS.*  adj.  [kind  and  leu."] 
natural. 

Uernorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kmdtett 
villain !  Sktduntarr,  Hamlet. 

Kindliness.*  n.  «.  [from  kindly.] 

1.  Favour;  affection i  goodwill. 

In  kinde  a  rather,  but  not  smdhisrat. 

SadttiSe'l  Garoocnsc,  (1461.) 

2.  Natural  disposition;  natural  course. 

Th*  mute  landlmea  among  the  turds  and  flocks. 


-uwrvrsr 

t  Peace  ■/  Germany,  (I6SJ,'  p. 
im  that  rakes  their  revels  keep, 
enemies  of  sleep.  < 


■17. 


Gay. 

Un- 
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Fruits  and  corn  are  _,, 
of  the  air  and  mviUneu  of 

WkdUek.  Mann,  of  the  gmfL  p.  «7. 
Ki'wDiY.t  <kdj.  [from  kind  ;  probably  from 

kind  the  substantive.] 
1.  Homogeneal;  congeneal;  kindred;  of 
the  same  nature. 

This  competency  I  beseech  Ood  I  may  be  able 
to  digest  into  kindly  juice,  that  I  may  grow  thereby. 


Not  only  erdightoo,  but  wish  kindly  heat, 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Natural;  fit;  proper. 

The  earth  shall  sooner  leave  Iter  kindly  skill. 

5>*«rr,  F.  Q. 

The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  Litany. 

3.  The  foregoing  senses  seem  to  have  been 
originally  implied  by  this  word ;  but  fol- 
lowing writers,  inattentive  to  its  etymo- 
logy, confounded  it  with  kind. 

4.  Bland  ;  mild ;  softening. 

Through  all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move, 
And  scauer*st  where  thou  gocst,  the  kuuBy  seeds  of 
love.  Dryden. 

Ye  heavens,  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  alienee  shed  the  kindly  sbow'r!  Pope. 

Ki'HDLY.t  adv.  [from  kind.] 

1.  Benevolently;  favourably;  with  good 
will. 

Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
loois,  and  spends  what  be  borrows  ' 
company. 

I  sometimes  lay  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house :  he  us'd  mc  kindly. 

.VJmtovore,  Ci'ruit, 

Be  kindly  affectiooed  one  to  another,  with  bro- 
therly love,  in  honour  preferring  one  another. 

float,  xu.  10. 

His  griefs  some  pity,  others  blame  ; 
The  fatal  cause  all  kindly  seek.  Prior. 

Who,  with  levi  d<-ugning  ends. 
Kindlier  entertain  their  friend  ; 
With  good  words,  and  countenance  sprightly, 
Strive  to  treat  them  all  politely.  Snnfl. 

2.  Naturally ;  fitly,  [from  kind,  the  sub- 
stantive.] 

Like  aa  men  sow,  such  conic  needs  must  they 
reape; 

And  nature  planted  ko  in  each  degree, 

That  crate  like  crabs  will  kindly  crawlc  sod  crcepe. 

Mir.  fir  Mag.  p.  464. 
This  do,  and  do  It  kindly,  gentle  sirs ; 
It  will  be  pastime  pawing  eirellcnt. 

SJtakimtare,  Tarn,  of  Skrev. 
ly  the  Hebrew  manners  of 
mix  and  Incorporate  with  the  English 
language.  Additon,  Speet.  No.  405. 

Ki'NDNKss.t  a.  i.  [from  *»W.] 
1.  Benevolence;  beneficence;  goodwill; 
favour ,  love. 

If  there  lie  ktndntu,  meekness,  or  comfort  in  her 
tongue,  then  a  not  her  husband  like  other  men. 

EctJus.  xxiyi.  8S. 
Old  Lelius  proteases  he  had 
Inerdnaa  for  several  young  people. 

Oilier  «f  Frkn-Uip. 
Ever  blest  be  Cytherea'a  shrine, 
Since  thy  dear  breast  has  felt  an  equal  wound, 
Since  in  thy  kindneu  my  desires  are  crown 'd. 

Prior. 

Love  and  iM Dilation  can  be  produced  only  by 
an  eipertence  or  opinion  of  krndnen  to  us. 


2.  Benefit  conferred. 

Ki'KDBED.f  n.  g.  [from  kin ;  cynpen, 
Saxon.  Accordingly  our  old  word  was 
ktnrtdt    So  Chaucer  writes  it ;  so  our 
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old  lexicography  gives  it ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  till  late  in  the  17th 
century.  "  The  boy  is  brought  in  by 
his  father  and  Unred,  in  his  new  vest 
and  turbant."  Smith,  Manners  of  the 
Turks,  p.  40.] 
1.  Relation  by  birth  or  marriage; 
nation;  consanguinity;  affinity. 

Like  her,  of  equal  landred  to  IT 
\  ou  keep  her  conquests,  and  citond  your  own. 

Dryden. 


stirrups  of  no 


2.  Relation;  suit 

An  old  suxhy  ! 

kindred. 

3.  Relatives. 

I  think  there  ts  no  man  secure 
But  the  queen's  kindred.     SSaktpeare,  Risk,  HI. 

Nor  needs  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 
Or  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 
Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  asndred  slain. 

Dcnhatn. 

Ki'ndhed.  adj.  Congeneal;  related; 
cognate. 

^  r'roin  Tuscan  Coritum  he  d.iim'd  liii  hirth ; 
A  god. 

Kinf-t  a.  t.  plur.  from  cow,  that  is,  < 

To  milk  the  kxne. 
E'er  the  milk-maid  flw 
Hath  open'd  her  eyne.  jo. , 

A  field  I  went  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine.  Gay, 

KING.  n.  t.  [A  contraction  of  the  Tcuto- 
nick  word  cuning,  or  cyning,  the  name  ot 
sovereign  digruty.  In  the  primitive 
tongue  it  signifies  stout  or  valiant,  the 
kings  of  most  nations  being,  in  the  be- 
ginning, chosen  by  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  valour  and  strength. 
Verttegan.'] 

1 .  Monarch  ;  supreme  governour. 

The  great  A~rng  of  arises. 
Hath  in  the  table  of  bis  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder.    SUakt.  RicJu  ///, 

A  subiHiute  ihinn  hrightly  SB  ahnf, 
Until  a  ling  be  by  j  and  then  his  slate 
Empties  itself,  aa  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.   SkaJrtpeare,  Merck,  yen. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's 
wings; 

A'in^i  it  makes  gods,  ami  meaner  creatures  jb'njrs. 

Sltoktpcarc. 

The  ins;  becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  tratuserance,  sUbleneas, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  merry,  lowliness, 
I)evotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.       oVatneare,  Maeieth. 
Thos  .tales  were  form'd ;  the  name  of  long  un- 


Till  common  interest  plac'd  the  sway  in  one ; 

'Twas  virtue  only,  or  in  arts  or  arms, 

Diffusing  hk-Mir.ga,  or  averting  harms. 

The  same  which  in  a  sure  the  sons  obey'd, 

A  prince  the  fslhcr  of  a  people  made.  Popr. 

2.  It  is  taken  bv  Bacon  in  the  feminine ; 
as  prince  also  is. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  hngi  of 
covered  the  great  and  rich  kingdom  of 
from  the  Moors. 

3.  A  card  with  the  picture  of  a  Jcing. 

The  king  unseen 
Lurk'd  In  her  hand,  and  moura'd  his  captive  queen. 

Pope. 

4.  King  at  Arms,  a  principal  officer  at 
arras,  that  has  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
society;  of  whom  there  are  three  in 
number,  via.  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Cla- 
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hh  Otm  hand  wulstdy  shewed 

nDugdate.stagrtoras*.  W«U<m. 
To  Kino,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  supply  wifn  a  king.  A  word  rather 
ludicrous. 

England  is  so  idly  ling'd, 
Her  sceptre  bo  fantastically  borne, 
That  (ear  attends  her  not.      Skahpeart,  Ben.  Y. 

2.  To  make  royal ;  to  raise  to  royalty. 

SanwtlflM*  am  I  a  kings 
Then  treason  makes  me  wUi  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  1  am;  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  waa  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again.      Ssabpasre,  Rick.  II. 

Kj'koapple.  «.  t.    A  kind  of  apple. 
The  langap/ite  is  preferred  before  the  jenetting. 

iforrivu-r. 

Ki'kgcraft.  n.  *.  [king  and  craft."]  The 
art  of  governing.  A  word  commonly 
used  by  king  James. 

Ki'nocup.  n.  t.  [king  and  cup."]  The  name 
is  properly,  according  to  Gerard,  king- 
coo-]    A  flower  j  crowfoot. 

June  is  drawn  la  a  mantle  of  dark  gran  green, 
and  upon  bit  head  a  garland  of  bents,  sssigrsrpt, 


Fair  «  the 
air  U  the  daisy  that 


Gay. 


Kl'KCDOM.  n.  s.  [king  I 
].  The  dominion  of  a  king  ;  the  territories 


I  dom.] 
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la  Spam,  a  Uas/y  goreramea*,  though  the 
people  wire  perfectly  free,  [he  sdmimstrauon  was 
in  the  two  kings  and  tb*  ephoci.  Sut/I. 

The  dtiea  of  Greece,  when  they  drove  out  their 
tyrannical  kings,  either  chose  others  front  a  new 
family,  or  abolished  the  kingly  government,  and 
became  free  states.  Smfi. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  king ;  suitable  to  a  king. 

Why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'tt  Use  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  "brum  bell? 

Skahpeare. 

Isou  give  me  whh  thy  kingly  hand, 
in  thy  power  I  will  command. 

Skakipearr. 

3.  Noble ;  august ;  magnificent- 

lie  was  not  born  to  lire  a  subject  life,  each  ac- 
tion of  bis  bearing  in  it  majesty,  such  a  king'y  en- 
tertainment, audi  a  kingly  magnificeace,  such  a 

Sidney. 


am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king  [ 
r«  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts. 


subject  to  a 
You're  welco 
Most  learned,  reverend  sir,  into  our  tensions. 

Moses  gate  unto  them  the  kingdom  of  Siliou, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
king  of  liashan.  AW  Mlii.  93. 

2.  A  different  class  or  order  of  beings.  A 
word  chiefly  used  among  naturalists. 

The,  animal  mid  vegetable  kinfdtmt  are  so 
n.-mly  joined,  that  if  you  take  the  lowest  of  one, 
nnd  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be 
perccired  any  di (Terence.  ioefe. 

S.  A  region  ;  a  tract. 

The  wal'ty  kingdom  it  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  tea  fair  Portia.  Shabpean. 

Ki'xodomkd.*  adj.  [from  kingdom."]  Proud 
of  kingly  power.   Not  in  use. 

Kntdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself. 

Skahpeare,  Trust  and  Oxu. 

Ki'scrisBCR.  n.  s.  [halcyon.]  A  species  of 
bird. 

When  dew  refreshing  on  the  pavturc  fields 

.May,  rirgil. 

Bitterns,  herons,  sea-guilt,  faisgjCaseri,  and 
water-rats,  an  great  enemies  to  Ash. 

JJarttmsr,  Husbandly. 

Ki'nohood.*  n.  t.  [ti»g  and  hood.]  State 
of  being  a  king. 

The  people  for  to  guide  and  lode. 
Which  it  the  charge  of  bit  Ungbede. 

Cower,  Conf.  An.  b.  7. 

cfrom*^-] 

1.  Royal ;  sovereign ;  monarchical. 

There  we'll  ait. 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery, 
O'er  Prance  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 

SkaktjKnrc. 

I,  kxnglike,  sate,  with  armed  troops  indos'd, 

Sandyt,  Job.  p,  42. 

Yet  this  place 
Had  been  thy  fa'ngry  seat,  and  here  thy  race, 
Prom  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 


The  jury  he 


Skotev 

Ki'xolt.  adv.  With  an  air  of  royalty; 
with  superiour  dignity. 

Adam  bow'd  low ;  be,  angry,  frotn  his  state 
Inclin'd  not.  ,  MiUtn,  P.  l~ 

His  hat,  which  never  rail'd  to  human  pride, 
Walker  with  rev'renca  took,  and  laid  aside  ; 
Low  bow'd  the  rest,  be,  kingly,  did  but  nod. 

Pope,  DvncvuL 

Kinose'vil.  n.  t.  [king  and  evil.]  A  scro- 
fulous distemper,  in  which  the  glands 
are  ulcerated,  commonly  believed  to  be 
cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king. 


Sore  eyes  are  frequently  a  sped 


■  Hngi- 


Ki'noship.  n.  s.  [from  Wag.]  Royalty; 
monarchy. 

They  designed  and  proposed  to  me  the  ncw- 
modeUiog  of  sovereignty  and  Ungtmp,  without  any 
reality  of  power,  or  without  any  necessity  of  iuh- 
iectmn  and  obvd.encc  King  Ckaria. 

We  know  how  sucrevii'ul  the  late  usurper  srae, 
while  his  army  believed  him  real  in  his  wad  against 
IdngAip;  but  when  they  found  out  the  imposture, 
upon  bis  aspiring  to  the  same  himself,  be  snu  pre- 
sently deserted  i.nd  opposed  by  them,  and  never 
able  to  crown  hit  usurped  greatness  with  the  ad- 
dition of  that  title  which  be  passionately  thirsted 
after.  South. 

Kt'sxspr.AR.  n.  t.  [atphodtiu*.]   A  plant. 
Ki'ngstonb.  n.  t.  [gquatina.]   A  fish. 

Ainra/orih. 

To  KINK.«  c.  it.  [kichen,  kinchen,  Teut. 
difficulter  spirarc.]  To  labour  for 
breath,  as  in  the  hooping-cough.  A 
northern  word.  Ray,  Grose,  and 
Brocket!. 

Kisk.*  tt+  s.  A  fit  of  coughing,  or  a  con- 
vulsive fit  of  laughter.  Grose,  and 
Brockett's  N.  C  Words.  Hence  Kink- 
cough,  or  Chixcoucu  ;  and  Kinkii  aust, 
which  see. 

Ki'kkiiaust.*  n.  t.    A  violent  cough; 
Lancashire ;  the  chincough.  See  Chin 
cougu,  and  IIaust. 
Ki'NsroLK.  n.  t.  [kiu  and  folk.]  Relations ; 
those  who  are  of  the  same  family 

Those  lords,  since  their  first  grants  of  tlmee  lands, 
have  bestowed  them  amongst  their  kintfiU*. 

on  Srcim  t. 


My  faWUle  have  failed,  and  my  familiar  friends 
rg«un  ine.  M,  xii.  14. 


own  fithers. 


Ki'nsmak.  ».  *.  [kirn  and  man.]  A 
the  same  race  or  family. 
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maile  to  be  chosen  out  of  their 

judgea  be  m«de  r>f  ibeir 
HrfttMr  on  IrelaMi. 

Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deem'd. 

Dryden. 

hti  me  stand  etduded  from  my  right, 
Robb'd  of  my  kituman't  arms,  who  first  appeaKd 
in  fight.  Dryden,  Fab. 

There  is  a  branch  of  die  Mcdicis  in  Naples: 
the  head  of  it  has  been  owned  as  a  iTJtraun  by  the 
great  duke,  and  'tis  thought  will  succeed  to  hie 
doounioos.  Addum  an  Ilnly. 

Ki'n«woma>t.  n.  *.  [kin  andtwwfln.]  A 
female  relation. 

A  young  noble  lady,  near  Arrutooman  to  tlie  fair 
Helen,  queen  of  Corinth,  was  come  thither, 

Si-lney. 

The  duke  was  at  much  in  love  with  wit  at  he 
van  with  bis  cuuHonum.  Dennit't  Leiten. 

Ki'ktal.*    See  Quintal. 

Ki'pper.*  adj.  [of  unknown  etymology.] 
A  term  applied  to  salmon  when  unfit  to 
be  taken,  and  to  the  time  when  they  are 
so  considered. 

That  no  salmon  be  taken  between  Cravesend 
and  Henley  upon  Thames  in  *i/iper  time,  via.  be- 
tween the  invention  of  ihv  Cross  (3  May)  and  the 
Epiphany.    Rot.  Pari.  50  Edw.  III.  Court. 

The  salmon,  after  spawning,  become  very  poor 
and  thin;  and  are  called  Upper. 

Pennant,  Zool.  ui.  243. 

Kirn.*   Sec  Kerk. 

KIRK.  n.  x.  [cypce,  Saxon  ;  mjiamai,  Cr.] 
An  old  word  for  a  church,  yet  retained 
in  Scotland. 

Home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 
And  dl  the  kirk  pillars  ere  day-light. 
With  hawthorn  buds  and  sweet  eglantine. 

Spentcr,  Skep.  Cat 
Nor  is  it  alt  the  nation  has  these  spots, 
TUuvia  a  church  as  well  as  kirk  of  Scots. 


What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  by  the  Scots, 
Uui  the  other  contemns,  despising  the  «tr*  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  Scots.     King  Ckarteu 

Ki'akmav.*  «.  t.  [kirk  and  man.]  One  of 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

It  [the  king's  declaration]  in  the  month  of  July 
1637,  was  pubHrkly  read  in  the  great  church  of 
Edinburgh.  The  arremcn  took  lire  at  it;  nor 
wanted  there  some  in  England  to  fan  liie  Hsn-.e. 

Vvulicia  CaroUrye,  ( 1 692,)  p.  3?. 

KI'RTLE.f  n.  *.  fcyi>cel,  Saxon  ;  kiortell, 
Iceland.  Of  old  we  find  the  same  term 
applied  to  the  gowns  worn  by  the  men. 
Tlius  Franco-Goth.  "  Ung  altro  lui  ves- 
tira  un  kurtel  du  rouge  tartarin."  V. 
Du  Cange,  and  Callander's  Anc.  Scot. 
Poems,  p.  106.  It  was  indeed  the  name 
of  the  surcoat  at  the  creation  of  knights 
of  the  garter.]  A  gown  ;  a  jacket ;  a 
petticoat ;  a  mantle ;  a  cloak. 

DamoScllis  two, 
Right  yong,  and  full  of  semelyhede, 
In  fcrtutt,  and  none  other  wede. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  R.  778. 

Ydad  be  was  full  smalt  and  properly 
All  in  a  kirtrt  of  a  light  wagrt. 

Ckaucer,  .ViH.  Tale. 

AU  in  a  kynle  of  discoloured  say 
He  clothed  was.  AvitftT,  F.  Q. 

What  sftufT  wilt  bavo  a  ktrtle  of?  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday :  thou  shall  have  a  rap  to- 
morrow. Saatt/irarr,  Hen.  IV. 

Thy  gowoa,  itiy  shoes,  thy  bods  of  roses, 
Toy  cap,  dry  ibrtir,  and  thy  peniea. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  i 
In  forly  ripe,  in  t 
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Ki'btud.*  adj.  [from  kirtle.]  Wearing  t 
kirtle. 

Tbeflowcry.fcri/ed  Snides, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  druRS. 

MiUon,  Omut. 

To  KISS.f  v. «.  [Saxo,  cyrran  i  Su.  Goth. 
kytsa  ;  Welsh,  etttan  ;  n<!e>  *fou,  Greek. 
Thus  kust  is  kist,  in  some  part*  of  the 
north  of  England.   Chaucer  writes  it 

kets.] 

1.  To  touch  with  the  lips. 

But  who  (boss  ruddy  tips  can  mfss, 
Wlu'cli  bkwi  «ull  themselves  Jo  ALU.  gulnry. 
He  look 

The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiu'd  her  Up*, 
With  uicfa  a  cUraorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  cburcb  echoed.  SMsii.  Tarn,  of  tie  Site. 

Their  tip*  were  four  rod  row*  oo  a  stalk. 
And  in  (heir  summer  beauty  kiu'd  each  other. 

Shakspeart. 

1,  To  treat  with  fondness. 

The  heart*  of  prince*  Ida  obedience, 
So  much  titer  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  tpfriu, 
TJiey  swell  and  grow  ii  terrible  as  stnrms. 

Shaisjxssre. 

3.  To  touch  gently. 

The  moon  sltines  bright:  in  nicfa  a  night  a*  thin, 
When  tlie  tweet  wind  did  gentle  kht  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise. 

Sluik-spevrr,  Mercht.  of  Yen. 

Kiss.  n.  j.  [from  the  verb.]  Salute  given 
by  joining  lips. 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stol'n  hours  or  lust  ? 


KIT 

I    tribe ;  a  collection ;  a  gang.  Jennings, 

W.  Country  Words, 
i  Ki'toat.*  adj. 

1 1.  Denoting  a  club  of  whigs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  of  which  Aadi- 
son,  Steele,  and  other  distiugaBhe!!  "its 
were  members  ;  so  named  from  Christo- 
pher Cat,  a  pastry  cook,  who  excelled 
mutton  jpies,  by  whom  the  club  was 


Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  Ha  : 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  they  led  not  bliss!  Drydtn. 

Ki'ssER.t  »•  t.  [from  Idu.]  One  that 
kisses.  Sherwood. 

Ki'ssikgcomfit.*  n.  i.  [kitting  and  com- 
Jit.]  Perfumed  sugar-plums,  to  make 
the  breath  sweet. 

Let  the  sky  ruin  potatoes ;  let  it  tbuiulcr  to  the 
tune  of  Green  Sleeves ;  hail  kissing-cumJUt,  and 
snow  eruuroes.    $\iUijva>r,  Merr.  sr.  of  Win'i^r. 

Ki'ssikgcrust.  n.  t.  [kitting  and  cnut.] 
Crust  formed  where  one  loaf  in  the  oven 
touches  another. 

These  bak'd  liira  Umngcnau,  and  Ifiotc 
Brought  him  small  beer.  h'ity;,  Cookery. 

Kist.*  ft.  t.  [cere,  Saxon ;  kitt,  German ; 
cist,  Welsh?)  A  chest.  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  other  part*  of  the 
north. 

Kit.t  n.  t. 

1 .  A  large  bottle.  Skinner. 

2.  A  small  diminutive  fiddle,  [probably 
from  cithara,  Lat. ;  sJSifa,  Gr.  See 
Guitar.] 

"Die  gitiern  and  the  tit  tb*  waiukring  fidlers 
like.  Drayton,  PotyoH.  8.  4. 

'Tis  kept  in  a  case  filled  to  it,  almost  like  a 
dancing  mastrr's  lot.  Crew,  Mist. 

3.  A  small  wooden  vessel,  in  which  New- 
castle salmon  is  sent  up  to  town,  [kitte, 
kit,  Dutch.] 

*.  A  milking  pail,  like  a  churn,  with  two 
ears,  and  a  cover,  [kitte,  Dutch,  Ray  ; 
knttr,  "tonnula  sex  circitur  sextarios 
continens."  Scrcniu*.] 

5.  A  set  or  company;  generally  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  "  the  whole  kit  of 
them."  Wilbraham,  Cheshire  Gloss. 
All  the  whole  kit,  whether  applied  to 
persons  or  things.  Craven  Dialect.  A 


this  part  of  the  entertain 
meat. 

You  have  been  for  some  years  past  laying  the 
foundation  of  new  schemes  in  your  Hit-cat  club*, 
c*lr«  bead  clubs,  juntos,  and  other  infernal  cabala 
of  ihi*  kind ! 

Jcc.  of  Tom  tTUg,  Btq.  (17100  P- 
Our  modern  celebrated  clubs  are  fouuded  upon 
eating  and  drinking.  —  The  tit-cat  itself  is  said  to 
have  taken  Us  original  from  a  mutton -pie. 

Addioon,  Sped.  No.  9.  (1710-11.) 

2.  Denoting  a  portrait,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  three  quarter's,  and  less  than  a 
half  length  ;  so  called  from  the  room  in 
which  portraits  of  the  kit-cat  club  at 
first  were  placed,  being  not  sufficiently 
lofty  to  admit  half  lengths. 

There  i*  a  kit-cat  aise  of  at.  Ifrustius  holding  s 
crucifix,  which  is  faint,  but  sweetly  done, 

Ertsmmond,  2'rav.  p.  81. 

KITCHEN,  n.  *.  [kegin,  Welsh,;  keg, 
Flemish ;  cycene,  Sax. ;  cuitine,  French ; 
cucina,  Italian;  kyshen,  Erse.]  The 
room  in  a  house  where  the  provisions  arc 
cooked. 

These  being  culpable  of  this  crime,  or  favourer* 
of  their  friends,  which  are  such  by  whom  tbeir 
kitchen i  are  sometimes  amended,  will  not  suffer  any 
such  statue  to  pan.  Spewr  on  Ireland. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  icemly  fur  any  man  to 
go  slxiut  toe  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of 
beaten,  with  no  otiicr  apjieamnce  than  if  his  end 
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Kt'TCHntWENCH.  n.  t.  [kitchen  and  foench] 
Scullion;  maid  employed  to  clean  the 
instruments  of  cookery. 
Laura  to  Us  lady  was  but  a  kitencnuxnek. 

SMktpear,. 


Hooker. 

He  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court  to  a  base 
office  in  his  kitchen ;  so  that  be  turned  a  brooch 
that  had  worn  a  crown.  Bacon. 

We  see  no  new-built  palaces  aspire, 
No  Utchent  emulate  the  vestal  fire.  Pope. 

To  Ki'tchbn.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
use  thriftily.  A  northern  word.  Grose. 
Still  in  use  as  a  Scottish  expression  in 
the  sense  of  to  save,  to  be  sparing  of. 
See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Supplero.  in  voce. 

Ki'tchekoakdsw.  n.  *.  [kitchen  tad  gar- 
den.] Garden  in  which  esculent  plant* 
are  produced. 

Gardens,  if  planted  with  auch  things  ai  are  nt 
lor  (sod,  are  called  kachei,  tardent.  Bacon. 
^  A  kitchengarden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than  Uw 

Kt'TCHBNMAiD.f  n.  t.  [kitchen  and  maid.'] 
A  maid  under  the  cookmaid,  whose  bu- 
is  to  clean  the  utensils  of  the 


Did  not  her  Jttcanssad  rail,  taunt,  and  scorn 

me  ?  Shalaptare,  Com.  of  Err. 

Ki'tchbnstotf.  ».  *.  [kitchen  and  ttuf.] 
The  fat  of  meat  scummed  off  the  pot,  or 
gathered  out  of  the  dripping-pan. 

As  a  thrifty  wench  scr»|H>  titdiout^f. 
And  barrelling  the  dropping*  ami  tbe  snuff 
Of  watting  candles  which  in  thirty  year, 
lielirjuely  kept,  perchance  buy*  wedding  cheer. 

Donne. 

Instead  of  Hlckensfa/some  cry 
A  gospel  preaching  ministry. 


3. 


Ki'tchekwobk.  n.  *.  [kitchen  and  work.] 

Cookery ;  work  done  in  the  kitchen.  - 
Kite.  n.  t.  [cjta,  Saxon ;  mUvtu.] 

1.  A  bird  of  prey  that  infests  the  farms, 
and  steals  the  chickens. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
While  titei  and  buiurds  pray  at  liberty.  Shohtp. 

Tlie  herun,  wbeu  sbe  toveth  bigh,  io  a%  wpmr- 
tfanes  she  is  seen  to  pass  over  a  cloud,  sbuweth 
winds ;  but  kites,  flybg  aloft,  shew  fair  and  dry 
weather.  Saeon. 

A  leopard  and  a  eat  seem  to  diffrv  just  as  n 
Site  doth  frotn  au  eagle.  Crete. 

2.  A  name  of  reproach  denoting  rapacity. 

Detested  Jstr  /  thou  licit.  Shainwrti  jr.  Lear. 

A  fictitious  bird  made  of  paper. 

A  man  may  have  a  great  estate  conveyed  to 
m ;  but  if  he  will  madly  burn,  or  childishly 
i  paper  sues  of  hi*  deeds,  he  forfeits  his  title 
with  bis  evidence.  Cur.  of  the  Tongue. 

Kite.4*  n.  t.  [qved,  Su.  Goth,  qvidr,  Icci. 
xi?T»f,  Gr.  the  belly.  Craven  Dialect.] 
In  the  north  of  England,  the  belly. 
Ki'tespoot.  n.  t.  A  plant.  Ainncorth. 
Kith.«  n.t.  [cylit,  knowledge,  Saxon; 
cyoan,  to  make  known.]  Acquaintance. 
BuUokar.  Kith  and  tin,  friend*  and 
relations.  A  northern  expression.  Brok- 
en. 

I  irst  &lw  made  hj-rn  thp  (lecw  to  wynne  ; 
And  after  that  frotn  khh  and  kynne, 
With  great  trrasore  with  him  she  aUyv. 

Cower,  Conf.  Am.  B.  5. 

Ki'tlimc*  a.  *.  [catuliu,  Lat. J  A  whelp  ; 
the  young  of  all  beasts.  Barret,  Alv. 
158a    Now,  a  young  cat  or  kitten.  , 

Whither  go  you  now  ? 
What,  to  buy  gingeibread,  or  to  drown  Utna/tt/ 
B.  Jonmn,  For. 

KITTEN,  ft.  t.  [katteien,  Dutch.  It  is 
probable  that  the  true  singular  is  kit, 
the  diminutive  of  cat,  of  which  the  old 
plural  was  kitten,  or  young  cats,  which 
was  in  time  taken  for  the  singular,  like 
chicken.]    A  young  cat. 

That  a  mare  will  sooner  drown  than  an  hone, 
is  not  esperience ;  nor  is  the  same  observed  in  the 
drowning  of  whelps  and  kittens.  Bntwn,  futg.  £i  r. 


Helen  was  just  slipt  into  bed ; 
'  Her  eyebrows  on  the  toilet  lay. 
Away  the  kitten  widi  them  ftcd, 
Ai  fees  lailongir-g  to  her  prey.  Prior. 

To  Ki'tteu.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  forth  young  cats. 

So  it  would  nave  done 
At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kittend,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Shetti}*arr. 

The  en^le  limbered  upon  the  top  of  a  hi^ll  oak, 
and  tbe  cat  kittened  it*  tbe  bollovr  trunk  of  it, 

I.'Emranft. 

Ki'ttiwaks.*  n.  t.  A  bird  of  the  gull 
kind;  common  among  the  rocks  of  Flam- 
borough  head. 

To  Kt'TTiE.*  v.  a.  [cieelan,  Saxon,  titil- 
Inre.]  To  tickle.  Common  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  also  in  Sherwood  * 
old  dictionary. 
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Ki'ttlb.*  adj.  [keteligk,  Tcut.  [Un- 
certain; fickle;  difficult:  unsafe:  ap- 
plied to  the  weather,  to  mark,  to  a  horse, 
&c.  A  northern  word.  Grose,  Craven 
Dial,  and  Brockets 
Ki'ttlish.*  adj.  [from  kittle.]  Ticklish. 

A  northern  word.  Grose. 
Kive.*  n.  s.    The  tub-hole  U  a  hollow 
place  in  the  ground,  over  which  the 
kive,  (mashine-fat,)  stands.  Kelly'* 
Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  300.  cited  by  Dr. 

j»  his  Scottish  dictionary; 
ays,  "  I  have  not  met  with  this 
any  where  else."  It  appears,  how- 
r,  to  be  of  English. usage,  and  by 
an  old  author  of  great  merit. 

Lime,  or  calkc  which  is  strong  lime,  is  used  to 
accelerate  Uic  fermentation  of  the  woad,  which,  by 
the  help  of  the  same  pot-astus  and  warni  liquor* 
kept  always  so,  in  three  or  four  days  -.11  come  to 
work  like  a  Jb'w  of  beer,  and  will  Issre  a  blue  or 
rather  greenish  froth  or  dowry  upon  It ;  answering 
to  the  yest  of  the  iter. 
Sir  W.  Pttta,  Hi*,  of  Dying.  Sural' t  H.R.Svc. 

p.  301. 

To  Ki'ver.*  v.  a.  To  cover.  Sec  To 
Cover.  Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  Anecdotes 
of  the  English  language,  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  words,  of  which  Uic  use  and 
pronunciation  are  deformed  by  the  na- 
tives of  London.  Among  these  arc  kiver 
for  covers  which,  however,  he  might 
have  defended  by  Chaucer's  employ- 
ment of  kever,  and  by  Huloet's  intro- 
duction into  his  old  dictionary  of  kiver, 
for  the  more  modern  cover. 

To  KYzf.n,  or  Ki'zzev.*  v.  a.  [gizen,  Iccl. 
hisco.  Craven  Dial.]  To  parch ;  to 
dry  up.  A  northern  word.  Grose,  and 
Craven  Dialect. 

To  Kl-ICK.f  V.  II. 

1.  To  make  a  small  sharp  noise,  [from 
clack.-] 

2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  to  pilfer,  or  steal 
away  suddenly  with  a  snatch.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  It  has  the  sense  also 
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of  to 

catch  up,  to  snatch,  in  the  north  of 
England. 

To  K  N AB.  v.  a.  [knappen,  Dutch  ;  knaap, 
Ersc-3  To  bite.  Perhaps  properly  to 
bite  something  brittle,  that  wakes  u 
noise  when  it  is  broken  ;  so  as  that  knob 
and  knap  may  be  tl 


fear,  in  my  own  hole,  than  be  nu.su caa  of  the 
world  with  care*.  L'Eftrmgt. 

Ad  as*  was  wishing,  in  a  hard  winter,  for  s 
Utile  warm  weather,  aiwi  a  mouthful  nf  fresh  grss, 
to  knak  upon.  L"  Euranrt 

To  Kna'bble.  v.n.  [from  knab.]  To 
bite  idly,  or  wantonly ;  to  nibble.  This 
word  is  perhaps  found  no  where  else. 

Horses  will  knobble  at  walls,  ud  rata  gnsw  iron 

Brown. 

KNACK.T  »•  i.  [cnapmje,  skill,  Saxon. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  formed,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  observes, 
from  the  knocking  or  mapping,  of  the 
finger*  used  by  jugglers.  See  Cotgrave 
in  V.  Niqukt,  viz.  "  a  knick,  klick, 
map  with  the  teeth  or  fingers ;  a  trifle, 
bauble,  matter  of  small  yalue,  &c. 


;  a  petty  contrivance 


And  in  V.  Matasstker  del  mains,  viz. 
"  to  move,  knack,  or  waggle  the  fingers, 
like  ajuggler,  player,  6rc"] 

a  toy. 

llio  mora  queint  knakja*  thai  they  make. 

Chaucer,  Brvc't  Tale. 
These  fatoets  were  brought  first  into  England 
by  thein.  Ascham,  Sckaalmxattr. 

When  I  was  young,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacki :   I  would  hare 
rsnssrk'd 

Th«  pedlar'*  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  bar  acceptance.         Skakqiearr,  Wink.  Talc. 

For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  do'st  hut  sigh 
Thai  thou  no  more  shall  see  this  knack,  as  never 
I  mean  thou  shall,  we'll  bar  thee  from  success. 

Shalti/ear*. 

This  cap  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 
A  velvet  dish  ;  fie,  fir,  'tis  lewd  and  filthy  ; 
Why  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap.  Skxiktpeart. 

But  is't  not  presumption  to  write  Terse  to  you, 
Who  make  the  better  poems  of  die  two  ? 
For  all  tlkese  pretty  knacks  that  you  compose, 
Ala* !  what  are  they  but  poems  In  prose !  Dcnham. 

He  espounded  both  his  pockets, 
And  found  a  wsn-fi,  with  rings  and  lockets ; 
A  copper-plate,  with  almanacks 
Eograv'd  upon't,  with  other  knackr.  Hudibrot. 

2.  A  readiness;  an  habitual  facility;  a 
lucky  dexterity. 


Of  rating  of  llsl, 

And  out  of  their  nose* 
Draw  ribbands  and  posies.  B. 

Th«  knack  of  fast  and  loose  pastes  with  foolisli 
people  for  a  turn  of  wit ;  hut  they  are  not  .ivrsre 
all  this  while  of  Use  desperate  cousoqucnees  of  an 
ill  liabit,  I.' Ettrangt. 

There  Is  a  certain  knack  in  conversation  that 
gives  a  good  grace  by  the  manner  and  sddrrat. 

V  E«range. 

Knaves,  who  in  full  assemblies  have  the  knack 
Of  turning  truth  to  lira,  and  white  to  black. 

Drudrn. 

My  author  ha*  a  great  knack  at  remarks :  in  the 
end  be  makes  another,  about  our  refining  in  con. 
troversy,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
etui  red  of  Rome.  Atlerkury. 

The  dean  was  famous  in  bis  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme.  Svcifl. 

3.  A  nice  trick. 

For  how  should  equal  colours  do  the  knock  ? 
Cameleon*  who  can  paint  in  white  and  black  ? 

Pone. 

To  Knack.  +  v.  n.  [knacken,  Teut.  frengerc. 
And  Barret  defines  our  knack,  "  to 
break  a  nut."    Atv.  1580.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noise,  as  when  a 
stick  breaks,  or  a  nut  is  cracked;  to 
chink. 

If  they  can  near  their  beads  knack  upon  each 
other.  Bp.  Halt,  ti.ua  VaA*. 

2.  To  speak  finely  or  affectedly.  North. 

Grate. 

Kna'cker.t  n.  i.  [from  knack.] 

1.  A  maker  of  small  work;  < 
makes  collars  and  other  furniture  for 
cart-horses.  Ray. 

One  part  for  plow -right,  knacker,  sad  smith. 

Mortimer 

2.  A  ropemaker.  [rettio,  Latin.]  Ainm 
Kna'ckish.*  adj.  [from  knack.]  Trick- 

ish ;  knavishly  artful. 

lti-min  j  the  air  with  knackiik  form*  of  gracious 
speeches,  and  vain  grandiloquence  that  lend*  to 
Man,  Mutt,  of  (Ml.  (1060,)  p.  479. 


K  N  A 

Kka'ckishsess.*  n.t.  [from  kuackuh.] 
Artifice ;  trickery. 

A  set  form  (of  prayer)  will  prevent  all  | 
and  knackuknett,  and  preserve  the  [ 
in  it*  due  revereDcc  and  honour. 

More,  Mutt,  of  liadt.  (1«60,5  p.  539. 

Kna'cky.*  adj.  [from  knack.]  Handy ; 
having  a  knack,  perhaps,  of  doing  se- 
veral things.  Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 
Cunning;  crafty :  so  used  in  Berwick- 
shire.   Dr.  Jamieeon. 

KNAG.f  n.t.  Ik  nack,  knocke,  knocht, 
nodus,  Teut.  knoge,  condylus.  Su. 
Goth,  cnag,  Irish,  a  knob,  a  peg.] 

1.  A  bard  knot  in  wood.  Tinrrct. 

I  have  cuttc  of  the  kaagga  tint  you  poTntrd 
upon.  Cartful,  of  N.  SkaXon,  (Usfi,)  sign.  E.l. 

2.  A  peg  for  hanging  any  thing  upon. 

I  schall  hyt  bynge  on  a  knag. 

Romance  of  Ijc  Bom  fhrxnec. 

3.  Knagx  are  the  shoots  of  a  deer's  horns, 
called  brow-antlers.  Sherwood. 

4.  Knagt  also  are  pointed  rocks,  or  rug- 
ged tops  of  hills.  [V.  Ihre,  knagglig.] 
Brockett's  N.  C.  Words. 

KsA'ciov.t  adj.  [from  knag.] 
1.  Knotty;  set  with  hard  rough  knots. 


2.  Figuratively,  full  of  rough  or  sour  hu- 
illhumoured.  Used  in  the  i 


KNAP.f  ».  t.  [cnap,  Welsh,  a  protu- 
berance, or  a  broken  piece ;  ensep,  Sax. 
a  protuberance.] 

1.  A  protuberance;  a  swelling  promi- 
nence ;  a  knoll ;  a  hillock. 

You  shall  see  niany  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap 
of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round 
about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  i*  pent  in, 
and  the  wind  gathered  a*  in  troughs. 

Bacon,  Eu.  afBmldtnf. 
Hark,  on  knap  of  yonder  Mil, 
Some  sweet  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

■6V.i-.si,  Eclac.  |. 

2.  The  pile  on  cloth.    See  Nap. 
To  Knap.  v.  a.  [knappen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  bite;  to  break  short. 

He  knnppcth  tl*  spear  in  sunder. 

Pi.  Can-  P-nrvrr. 
He  will  knap  the  spears  a-picccs  with  hi*  teem. 

Mart. 

2.  [Knaap,  Erse.]  To  strike  so  as  to  make 
a  sharp  noise  like  that  of  breaking. 

Knap  a  pair  of  longs  some  depth  in  a  vessel  a 
water,  and  you  shall  bear  the  sound  of  the  tongs. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Mu. 

To  Kxap.  v.  n.    To  make  a  short  &hurp 


ers-by  beard  them  knap  in  I 


Kna'pbottle.  n.s.  (  papaver,  spumeum.] 
A  plant. 

Kna'ppuii.*  adj.  [from  knap.]  Our  old 
word  for  snappish  ;  froward. 

Barret,  and  Sherwood. 

To  Ksa'pple-t  v.  n.  [from  knap.]  To 
break  off  with  a  sharp  quick  noise.  Dr. 
Johnson  from  Ainsworth.  Cotgruve 
defines  it  "  to  nibble  or  cat  like  a 
squirrel ;  to  gnaw."    V.  Ghiunotch. 

Kna'ppv.*  adj.  [from  knap.]  Full  of 
knaps  or  hillocks.  Hukrt. 
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KKA'psACK.f  n.  t.  [from  knajtpen,  Germ, 
to  eat.  But  fee  Ssapsack.J  The  bag 
which  a  soldier  carries  on  his  back ;  a 
bag  of  provisions. 

Trie  cooaututioaa  of  Ibis  church  •ball  not  be 
repealed,  till  I  ttt  more  religious  ntou've*  than 

soldiers  carry  in  their  ^ito;»Mc4j.  A'n,r  CA.u.tVj, 
If  you  arc  for  a  merry  jaunt,  1*11  try  for  once 
who  can  foot  U  farthest;  tbore  are  bed|{e«  io 
snramer,  aod  barm  io  winter :  I  with  my  Iita/h. 
rack,  and  you  with  your  battle  at  your  back: 
we'll  leave  honour  to  madmen,  aiid  riches  to 
knaves,  and  travel  till  we  come  to  toe  ridge  of  the 
world.  Dryden. 

Kma'i-vtbed.  n.     [jatea,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

KNAR.f  «.  t.  [knot,  German ;  but  our 
word  is  more  frequently  written  knur ; 
though  the  adjective  knarry,  hitherto 
is  very  old.  See  Knuh.  "  A 
ibior  in  a  tree,"  is  noticed  in 
our  lexicography.  See  Wythall  s  Diet. 
1568.]    A  hard  knot. 

A  cake  of  acurf  lies  raking  on  the  ground. 
And  prickly  stuba  inatead  of  tree*  are  found ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  ami  tuart  drfon.i'd  aod  old, 


K  N  E 
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Kna'rlxd.*  adj.  [from  knar.]  Knotted. 

See  Gnarled.    It  should  be  knarled. 
Kna'h»y.»  adj.   [from  Junr.]    Knotty ; 

stubby.  Coekeram,  and  Bullokar. 

Knotty  knarry  Darrein  treea  olil 
Of  uubbea  aliarpe,  and  biduui  to  behold. 

Chaucer,  A*.  Tale. 

Una  knarry  club  —  the  which  no  hand  ahall 
ever  tossc       Trasut.  of  Seneca,  (lifil,)  fol.  813. 

KKA'VE.t  n.s.  [cnaja,  Saxon,  knab, 
German;  kuabe,  knape,  Iceland.  All 
these  have  reference  both  to  child  and 
servant,  which  our  word  originally  de- 
noted. Mr.  Tooke's  opinion  that  the 
Saxon  cnara,  knave,  was  probable  napiS, 
t.  e,  ne-hara8,  jenafaC,  qui  nihil  habet, 
(who  has  nothing,)  the  third  person 
singular  of  nabban,  i.  e.  ne-habban,  is 
not  likely  to  be  received.! 

1.  A  boy ;  a  male  or  man-child. 

Scbe  bare  a  knm-AM.     trie/if:.  Rev.  lii.  5. 

He  bad  of  children  younge  two ; 
Fisua  the  lint  wai  of  tho, 
A  fauiee-eMId,  right  faire  widssll ! 
A  daughter  eke,  the  wkicbe  men  call 
Helle-  Cower,  Con/.  Am.  li.  5. 

2.  A  servant.    Both  these  are  obsolete. 

For  lord  ami  enow,  la  all  one  wey, 
When  tbey  be  bore  and  when  they  dry. 

timeer,  Ornf.  An.  O.  5. 

For  aa  tbe  moon  the  eye  doth  please 
With  gentle  beams  nut  hurling  tight, 

Yet  hath  air  inn  die  greater  praise, 
Because  from  turn  doth  cuine  her  light : 
80  if  my  man  mint  praises  bare, 

Sdney. 

He  eats  and  drinka  widi  Us  domestick  slavea ; 
A  verier  bine  than  any  of  hie  knaves.  Dryisn. 

3.  A  petty  rascal ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  dis- 
honest fellow. 

Most  men  rather  brooke  their  being  reputed 
kmst-cs,  than  for  their  boaesty  be  accounted  fools  ; 
faittr,  in  the  mean  time,  paiaing  for  a  name  of 
credit.  &>j»t4- 

When  both  plainliiT  and  defendant  happen  to 
be  crafty  knaves,  there's  equity  against  both. 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  fawte'a  advice  ; 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cosen'd 


See  all  oar  fools  aspiring  to  be  fates**  Pope. 
4.  A  card  with  a  soldier  painted,  on  it 
For  'twill  return,  and  Cum  t*  at 
If  we  are  brought  in  play  upoit't, 
Or  but  by  easting  knaves  get  in. 
What  pow'r  can  Under  us  to  win  I  Hmdibm. 

Kka'very.  n.  s.  [from  knave.} 

1.  Dishonesty;  tricks;  petty  villany. 

Here'a  no  knavery.'  See,  to  beguile  lbs  obi 
folks,  bow  the  young  folki  Uy  their  beads  toge- 
ther. Shakrtxnrt. 

If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  hoosaty  to 
acquaint  the  king  withal,  I  would  do't:  I  bold  it 
the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it. 

S\airpcare,  {Pint.  Tale. 

The  cunning  coortier  should  be  aligbied  too, 
Who  with  dull  knavery  makes  so  much  ado  1 
Till  the  shrewd  foot,  by  thriving  loo  too  feat, 
Like  .£wp'i  foi,  becomes  a  prey  at  last. 

Drydev, 

2.  Mischievous  tricks  or  practice*.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  a  general 
term  for  any  thing  put  to  an  ill  use,  or 
perhaps  for  trifliug  tilings  of  more  cost 
than  use. 

We'll  revel  it  aa  bravely  as  the  heat, 
With  amber  bracelets  bends,  aiid  idl  till*  knav'ry. 

S)>aktpenre. 

Kna'vish.  adj.  [from  knave  J] 

1.  Dishonest;  wicked;  fraudulent. 

"Tie  foolish  to  conceal  it  at  all,  and  fassntasA  to 
do  h  from  friende.  Pfjrtt  Lett. 

W«gg'»n;  mischievous. 

Here  aho  comes  curst  and  s*d ; 
Cupid  is  a  fatatsia  lad , 

Thus  to  make  poor  femalca  mad.  flWiilumnre. 

KjiA'visitLY.f  adv.  [from  knavish.'] 

1.  Dishonestly ;  fraudulently. 

2.  Waggishly;  mischievously. 

Hutaet,  and  Sherwood. 
It  la  ordinary  for  boats  to  be  knatUuy  witty. 

Coolest,  on  D.  Qui*,  p.  8. 

Kka'vishsess.*  n.  ».  [from  knavish.'] 
State  or  quality  of  being  knavish. 

Sherwood. 

To  Kkaw.*  Sometimes  written  for  gnttvs. 
See  also  To  Bkonaw. 

To  KNEAD.f  v.  a.  cntehan,  Saxon; 
knedev,  Dutch.  "  Ab  antiq.  knet,  mnssa. 
Wachter.  Potius  autem  id  deductum 
iverim  ab  Icel.  knaea,  vel  naeda,  facti- 
tarc,  movere."  Serenius.  The  Saxon 
jnihan  alto  is  to  knead,  as  well  as 
cnaeban.]  To  beat  or  mingle  any  stuff 
or  substance.  It  is  seldom  applied  in 
popular  language  but  to  the  act  of 
malting  bread. 

Here's  yet  In  the  word  hereafter,  tbe  hwaJinx, 
die  making  of  the  cakes,  and  the  I  testing  of  the 
oven.  Shokspearr. 

It  is  a  lump,  where  all  beasts  knentled  be  1 
Wisdom  makes  bun  aa  ark  where  all  agree. 

I)vnn*. 

Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  hia  kindred  world  began  ; 
Till  knowledge  miaapply'd,  mfaunderatood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  aour'd  bis  balmy  blood. 

ihydm. 

One  paste  of  ilesh  cm  all  decrees  Lievtow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  ruotst'ning  blood. 

Drydrn. 

Prometfaeua,  in  the  kneading  up  of  the  heart, 
xawtned  it  with  »ome  furioui  parbdea  of  the  lion. 


No  roan  ever  respt  his  com , 
Or  from  the  oven  drew  Us  bread, 
Ere  binds  and  bakers  yet  were  born. 


Prior. 


That 

■ftltlTe 

Kxk'adkr.*  n.  t.  [from  faetirf.]   A  baker. 

Uuloet,  and  Sherwood. 
Kke'adihotrouoh.  «.  *.  [from  knead  and 

trough.]    A  trough  in  which  the  paste 

of  bread  is  worked  together. 

Froga  shall  com*  into  thy  knendinftromekt. 

Bead.  viii.  a. 

KNEE-t  n.  t.  [euro,  Goth,  cneop,  Sax. 
knee,  Dutch.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  believes 
the  Saxon  hnrjan,  and  the  Gothick 
hneiuMin,  to  be  same  verb,  meaning  to 
bow,  to  bead;  and  the  substantives  to 
have  been  thence  formed.  A  similar  opi- 
nion appears  to  have  lone  before  been 
entertained  by  Serenius,  who  notices  the 
Gothick  verb  in  his  illustration  of  our 
substantive;  adding,  however,  the  lcel. 
hnie,  hnea,  the  knee,  "  vox  antiquis- 
sirua."] 

I.  The  joint  of  the  leg  where  the  leg  is 
joined  to  the  thigh. 

Thy  royal  father 
\V*s  a  moat  minted  king:  the  queen  that  bore 
lb™ 

Ofbpner  upon  her  knee*  than  on  bcr  fret, 

Died  erery  day  ibe  lived.      S>Mk$ptare,  Mattel!,. 

Scotch  akink  ta  a  kind  of  strong  nourishment, 
made  of  the  huts  and  ainewa  of  beef  long  boiled. 

Bneon. 

I  bc(t  and  clasp  thy  fairs*.  Mibon,  f.  I  . 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  worn  out  with 
toil, 

Io  Uy  down,  and  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invok'd  the  cause  nf  all  her  mieeriaa; 


ul  Jove. 
Drytlen, 

2.  A  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing 
crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and 
branch  make  an  angle. 

Moson,  Mech.  Exercises. 
Such  dispositions  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 
great  fob  ticks  of :  like  Io  titer  timber,  that  rs 


good  for  ships  Out  are  to  be  toa«d,  but 
building  bmiics,  that  sh_sil  stand  firm. 

To  Knee.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
supplicate  by  kneeling. 

Go,  you  that  haniah'd  Um, 
A  mile  before  Ida  tent,  fall  down  aod  knee 
The  way  into  Ilia  mercy.         JSaisinware,  Coriot. 

Hetarn  with  her! 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerlesi 
took 

Our  youngest  born  :  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  aod,  squire-like,  pension  beg. 

Skolnpearr. 

Kkeko.  adj.  [from  knee.] 

1.  Having  knees:  as,  in-kneed,  or  out- 
kneed. 

2.  Having  joints :  as,  kneed  grass. 
Kmeedc'ep."*  adj.  [knee  and  deep.] 

1.  Rising  to  the  knees. 

The  ground  in  fourteen  days  is  dry,  and  gross 
kneeiteep  within  a  month. 

Afttton,  Brief  Hist.  ffUasctvu. 

2,  Sunk  to  the  knees. 

Oone  already; 
Inch  thick,  kneederp  I      S^akrptore,  Wtnt.  Tate. 

The  country  peasant  meditates  no  harm, 
When  dad  with  skina  of  beasts  to  keep  him  warm; 
In  winter  weather  unconrern'd  Its  goes, 
Almost  kneederp  through  mire  in  clumsy  shoes. 

Dryden. 

Knce-cro'okino.*  adj.  [knee  and  crook.] 
Obseqtf 
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,  OtheUa. 

Kve'edgras*.  n.  t.  [gratnen  geniatlatum.~\ 
An  herb. 

KsE'EHOLM.f  n.  s.  [aqui folium.']  The 
name  of  a  plant,  called  also  kneehoilt/. 

To  Kneel,  c  n.  [from  knee.']    To  per- 
form the  act  of  genuflection ;  t 
the  knee. 

I'll 


And  ask  of  thee  fnrj;ivt.'ness.      Shaktp.  J".  Lexer. 

F,re  J  was  risen  Irani  the  place  that  ahew'd 
My  duty  hutting,  came  a  reeking  pod 
Stew'd  in  hi*  baste,  half  breathing,  panting  forth 
From  Gonertl,  tilt  iniitren,  valuation. 

Shukspeare,  JT.  Lane. 

A  certain  man  ImetSng  down  to  him,  mid, 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  son  j  for  lie  is  luna- 
tick.  St.  Mall.  svii,  14. 

At  soon  as  you  arc  dressed,  kneel  and  «ay  His 
Lord  a  prayer.      B]k  Tayuw,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Kne'eleb.*  n.  $.  [from  kneel.]  One  who 
shews  obeisance  by  kneeling. 

In  this  part  of  the  church,  — flood  tb*  elast  or 
the  penitents,  who  were  called  kneeurt,  because  at 
their  going  out,  they  fell  down  upon  their  knees 
heforc  the  buliop,  i»bo  laid  Ills  tunda  upoti  them. 

Leunt,  Caeaaratim  of  Ckurehet,  p.  95. 

Kne'i*an.  n.  i.  [knee  and  van.]  A  little 
round  bone  about  two  inches  broad, 
pretty  thick,  a  little  convex  on  both 
sides,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  car- 
tilage on  its  foresidc.  It  is  soft  in  chil- 
dren, but  very  hard  in  those  of  riper 
years:  it  is  called  patella  or  wola. 
Over  it  passes  the  tendon  of  the  muscles 
which  extend  the  leg,  to  which  it  serves 
as  a  pully.  (e)uir,ci/. 

The  kneepan  must  be  ahewn,  with  the  knitting 
thereof,  by  a  fine  shadow  underneath  the  joint. 

PeacAoM  on  Dratrin?. 

Kneeti'mber.*  it.  t.  Sec  the  second  sense 

ofKxKK. 

We  ace  how  the  •.Mpwright  doth  mats  use  of 
JenertimitT,  and  other  crost-grained  pieces,  a*  well 
at  of  atreigtat  and  even,  for  framing  <  goodly  ves- 
sel to  ride  on  Neptune's  back.  HmeeU,  Lett.  it.  *. 
Kneetm'bute.  n.  *.  fknee  and  tribute.'] 
(icnuflection ;  worship  or  obeisance 
shewn  by  kneeling. 

Receive  from  u* 
KneetrSmte,  yet  unpaid  prostration  vile. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

KNELL*/  «•  [«"*«.  cnul,  Welsh,  the 
ringing  of  bells,  a  passing-bell ;  cnyll, 
Sax.  from  cnjllan,  to  strike  a  bell,  to 
ring  a  bell.  Some  refer  these  words,  as 
well  as  knoll,  to  the  Latin  nolo,  a  little 
bell,  which  had  its  name  from  Aro£a,  a 
town  in  Campania,  in  which  they  are 

{iretended  to  have  been  invented,  or  to 
tove  been  first  used  for  pious  purposes.] 
The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  funeral. 

I  would  not  who  them  to  a  fairer  death. 
And  so  bis  hneU  is  knoU'd.  Skohpnn. 

Se*-nrmj>hi  hourly  ring  bis  Imetl .• 
Hark,  now  I  hear  them.       Skaksjrarr,  Tempetl. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar  to  hoar 
Hi*  knelt  rung  out,  tus  judgement,  be  was  aiirr'd 
With  sucb  on  agooy,  he  aweat  eitmntJy 


All  tbotc  motions,  which  wo 
Are  but  at  ice,  which  crackles  at  a  thaw  ; 
Or  at  a  lute,  which  in  inaiat  weather  rings 
Her  hull  alow,  by  cracking  of  her  strings 


Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  s  bell, 
Which  his  hours  work,  as  well  ss  hours  do  tell ; 
Unhappy  till  lbs  but,  the  kind  releasing  knelt. 

Cowuy. 

At  dawn  poor  Stella  dane'd  and  sung ; 
The  amorous  youth  around  her  bow'd : 

At  night  her  fatal  knell  was  rung  t 
I  aaw  and  kiaa'd  her  in  her  shrewd.  Prior. 

Knew.    The  preterite  of  know. 

Knick-knack.*  A  colloquial  term,  mean- 
ing any  trifle  or  toy.  See  the  first 
sense  of  Knack. 

Knife. +  it.  *.  plur.  knivei.  [cnif,  Saxon ; 
knif,  Su,  kniv.  Dan.  canif,  Fr.  hnuf,  old 
Tcut.  both  a  knife  and  a  sword,  Kilian  ; 
knif,  Icel.  hneipa,  to  cut.  Serenius. 
Some  cite  the  Greek  it?*,  a  sword.  It 
is  to  the  Celtick  cneifio,  to  shear,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  trace  these  words.] 

1.  An  instrument  edged  and  pointed, 
wherewith  meat  is  cut,  and  animals 
killed. 

Blest  pow'rs,  forbid  tby  Under  life 
Should  bleed  upon  a  barbarous  knife.  Craihaw. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knrrei  bereave 
The  beast  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
Tlx'  itrKiming  blood.  Dr-i,iim,  JF:\. 

Er'n  in  hii  >Uep  be  starts,  and  tears  the  knife. 
And,  trembling,  in  bis  arm*  take*  bia  accomplice 
wife.  iJrvd'-t. 

Pain  is  not  in  the  knife  that  cut*  us;  bnt  we 
call  it  cutting  in  the  Sat/r,  and  pain  only  in  our- 
selves. Wattu 

2.  A  sword  or  dagger. 

The  tune  appointed  nowe 

Approached  is,  when  knife 
Of  manly  knight  must  ycloc  him  fame, 
And  end  llw  deadly  strife. 
Ehnrltn,  Hit.  if  Puiitr.  and  Calemtn,  bl.  I.  M.  6. 
The  red-croc*  knigbt  was  slain  with  paynim 
knife.  Spenur,  P.  Q. 

Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dumwst  smoke  of  bell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

ShnJupeart,  Macbeth. 

KNIGHT.f  n.  t.  [cmhc,  Sax.  kneckt, 
Germ,  a  servant  or  pupil.  Dr.  John- 
son.— The  Saxon  word  originally  means 
a  boy,  enihe,  and  cneohc;  cnihccilh; 
cnichob,  childhood.  Wachter  and  Ihre 
consider  it  as  from  the  same  stock  with 
cnapa,  or  cnara,  a  little  boy.  Sec 
Knave.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  it  to  cneo, 
generation,  which  cneohc  nearly  resem- 
bles. The  word  next  signified  a  ser- 
vant, like  knave  s  and  often  a  military 
one;  "  I  am  a  man  ordcynid  under 
power,  and,  have  knightit  under  me." 
Vicliffe,  St.  Matt.  viii.  Mr.  H. 
Tooke  considers  it  as  the  participle 
cnyc,  (from  enjxtan,  to  bind,  un  at. 
tocM.] 

1.  A  man  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  of 
military  rank.  It  was  anciently  the 
custom  to  knight  every  man  of  rank  or 
fortune,  that  he  might  be  qualified  to 
give  challenges  to  fight  in  the  lists,  and 
to  perform  feats  of  arms.  In  England 
knighthood  confers  the  title  of  fir.-  as, 
sir  Thomas,  tir  Richard.  When  the 
name  was  not  known,  it  was  usual  to 
say  tir  knight. 

That  same  kniffkt'i  own  sword  this  is  of  yore, 
Which  Merlin  made.  Spemer,  F.  Q. 

Sr^*y^ny*rtbou  be,  ^         ^  ^ 


No 


.^rueinUw  U  right,  ^ 


JT.  Lear. 
I  call  him 


This  knigil,  but  yet  why 
knight, 
ToE.vc'mpietylotbis 

Ihtniet,  Coil  War.. 
No  squire  with  knight  did  better  fit 
In  pans  in  msitnert,  and  in  wit.  /rwa'anw. 

2.  Shakspeare  uses  it  of  a  female,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  understood  in  its 
original  meaning,  pupil  or  follower. 

i'ardim,  jzoddeui  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight  ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  her  tomb  they  go.  Shakipem. 

3.  A  champion. 

He  wddenly  unties  the  poke, 

Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 

At  ready  was  them  all  to  clioke. 
So  grievous  was  the  politer ; 

So  that  the  bugkle  each  udter  lost, 

And  stood  aa  still  as  any  pott- 
Did  I  for  this  my  country  bring 

To  help  their  knight  against  their  king, 

And  raise  the  fu-st  sedition  ?  Denial*. 

Knioht  Errant,  [chevalier  errant,  Fr.]  A 
wandering  knight :  one  who  went  about 
in  quest  of  adventures. 
Like  a  bold  knight  errant  did  proclaim 
all,  and  bo 


bore  away  the  dame. 

Den  ham. 

The  and errt  errant  knighli 
Woo  all  tbelr  miatrvsac*  in  fights ; 
They  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  am*rous  twitters.  Hwid/r.^,. 
Knioht  Errantry,  [from  knight  errant.] 
The  character  or  manners  ot  wandering 
knights. 

That  which  with  the  vul^rar  passes  for  courage 
is  a  brutish  sort  of  knight  errantry,  seeking  out 
needless  encounter*.  Xvrrit. 

Knight  of  the  Pott.t  A  hireling  evidence ; 
a  knight  dubbed  at  the  whipping-post, 
or  pillory. 

I  may  not  term  them  men,  if  there  be  aurh  ss  I 
hare  beard  to  be,  who  will  not  let  to  sweare  upon 
a  booke,  and  that  before  any  Judge,  bey  rig  byred 
thereunto  for  money.  And  such  are  called  by 
the  names  of  knightrt  of  the  potte,  more  fit  for  the 
gallowca  than  to  live  in  a  commonwealth  where 
C'hmt  U  profcNied. 

JT»i«*r,  Trial  of  Truth,  (1580,)  feJ.  39.  b. 

There  are  knightt  if  the  port,  and  holy  cheat* 
enough,  to  swear  the  truth  of  the  broadest  con- 
tradictions, where  pious  frauds  shall  give  them  an 
c  x  1 1  aordinsry  call.  South. 

Knight  of  the  Shire.  One  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  county  in  parlia- 
ment :  he  formerly  was   a  military 


knight,  but  now  any  roan  having  on 
estate  in  land  of  six  hundred  ponnds  a 
year  is  qualified. 
To  Knight,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
create  one  a  knight,  which  is  done  by 
the  king,  who  gives  the  person  kneeling 
a  blow  with  a  sword,  and  bids  him  rise 
up  sir. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him :  tlie  ncit  St. 

'  king  -.  and  im- 


George'a  day  be  waa  knighted. 

The  lord  protector  knighted  the  1 
mediately  the  kin;;  vjood  op,  took 


t  king  stood  op,  took  tlie  sword  from 
the  lord  protector,  and  dubbed  the  Lord  mayor  of 
London  knight.  Hayward. 

The  hero  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Dlackmorc,  and  one  pension'd 
Quarln.  Pope- 
Kni'ghthood.  ».  t.  [from  knight.]  The 
character  or  dignity  of  a  knight. 
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Fur  that  Mil  noursJmK>  when  lie  knighthood  sir  on, 
Therewith  to  dwell  h>>  foes  eternal  muit. 

Slimier,  F.  Q. 
Speak  truly  oa  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath, 
And  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour. 

Shak/liearc. 

Is  dm  tbe  sir,  who  soma  wast,  wife  to  win, 
A  knigliikotd  bought,  to  go  a  ■wooing  in  7 

B.  J.nicin. 

If  you  needi  must  writs,  write  Coeear's  praise, 
You'll  gain  at  leut  a  knighthood,  or  tlic  Inyi. 

Pope. 

Kni'ghtless.  adj.  [from  knight.'}  Un- 


,ess.  adj.  [t 
ng  a  knight, 
tbou  cursed  mix 


Arise,  tbou  eurted  miser 
That  bait  with  btigilku  guile,  and  treacherous 
train, 

Fair  knighthood  foully  shamed.       Spatter,  F.  Q. 

KNi'GHTXiNEas.*  n.t.   [from  knightly.} 
Duties  of  a  knight. 
The  prince  did  wonder  much,  yet 
gbesse 

The  cause  of  that  hi»  eorrowfull  comtrsint 
Yet  would  by  secret  signes  of  manlincsoe. 
Which  c\ov  npjicar'd  in  that  rode  brutiahn 
That  be  whilom*  earn*  gentle  swaine.  had  boone, 
Train 'd  up  in  ftasti  of  innei  and  knightlmcsme. 

Spmer,  F.  Q.  iv.  rii.  45. 

Khi'ohtly.  adj.  [from  a-iugAi.]  Befitting 
a  knight ;  beseeming  a  knight. 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  wound,  upon  con- 
dition that  >  more  knightly  combat  shell  be  per- 
formed between  ua.  Sidney 

tan?  P  "•""^  my 

As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  : 
Unask'd  tbe  royal  grant,  do  marshal  by, 
A*  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try. 

Zh-ydoi. 

Kni'ghtly.*  adv.  la  a  manner  becoming 
a  knight.  Sherwood. 

To  KNIT.  o.  a.  preter.  knit  or  knitted. 
fcniccan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  make  or  unite  by  texture  without  a 
loom. 

Sleep,  that  halt  up  die  raesil'd  slerre  of  care. 
The  birth  of  each  day's  lift,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Bsjro^f  him^mimls.  _  ^SnA^m,  liacteO. 

Those  curiosn  net.  tby  slender  ringers  »«uV. 

Waller. 

2.  To  tye. 

Send  for  tbe  county ;  go  tell  hhn  of  ibis ; 
Til  hare  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Skokipea 

S.  To  join ;  to  unite.  Thin  was  formerly  a 
of  extensive  use;  it  is  now  leu 


+. 


frequent. 
His  ^11 . 


gall  did  grate  for  grief  and  high  disdain, 
And,  knitting  all  his  force,  go*,  one  hand  free. 

Spmer,  F.  Q. 
These,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  tboir  distractions :  they  are  in  my  power. 

ShakijiecsrY. 

O  let  the  rile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  name*  of  tbe  last  day 
JTnit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 


I-ajr  your  highne 


VI. 


Are  with  a  meat  indissoluble  tye 

For  ever  knit,  Shakspem,  Macbeth. 

ITus  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  tlw  conjunv-rion  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  Isague.  Shikipem,  K.  John- 

By  tbe  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves, 
By  that  which  kniuttk  souls,  and  prospers  lores. 

Shakspeare. 

If  ye  become  peaceably,  mine  heart  shall  be 
knit  unto  you.  1  Cams.  iH.  17. 

VOL.  It. 


That  their  hearts  might  he  comforted,  being 
knit  together  in  lore.  Co/,  ii  2. 

Pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit !       J?.  Jonrn,  Nrm  Jan. 
Ve  k  nit  my  heart  to  yon  by  asking  this  question. 

Bacon, 

These  two  princes  were  agreeable  to  be  joined 
In  marriage,  and  thereby  knit  both  realms  into 
one.  ffcnfiravd. 

Come,  hoi  hands,  and  beat  tbe  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round.  Milton,  Omul. 

God  gave  scleral  abilities  to  several  persons 
that  each  might  help  to  supply  tbe  publick  needs, 
and,  by  joining  to  III  up  all  wants,  they  be  hut 
together  by  justice,  aa  the  parts  of  tbe  world  are 
by  nature.         Bp.  Tat/tor,  Hutc  of  I.iring  Holy. 

Nature  cannot  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are 
under  a  discharge.  rTi wmirn,  Surgery. 

To  contract.  • 

What  are  tbe  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  In 
frowns. 

And  turn  thy  eyes  so  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Attrition,  Cola. 

5.  To  tie  up. 

He  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  Teasel 
descending  unto  him  as  it  hod  been  a  groat  ibeet, 
knit  at  the  four  corners,  and  letdown  to  the  earth. 

Acts,  X.  1 1. 

To  Knit.  v.  n. 

1.  To  weave  without  a  loom. 

A  young  shepherd™*  h,it„„e  atul  singing,  her 
voice  comforted- bor  bonds  to  work,  and  her  hands 
kept  time  to  her  voice's  muuek.  Sidney. 

Make  the  world  distinguish  Julia's  son 
From  the  silo  offspring  of  a  trull,  that  sits 
By  the  town-wall,  and  for  ber  living  knits. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  join ;  to  close ;  to  unite.  Not  used. 

Our  serer'd  na»y  too 
Have  knit  again,  end  float,  threat "nin^  mast  sea- 
like.  Shakxpeore. 

Knit.  nr.  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Texture- 
Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  oomb'd,  their  blue 
coats  brush'd,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent 

ktrtt.  Shtdclye'irc. 

Knitch.*  n.t.  [probably  from  knit ;  what 
is  bound  together.]  A  burden  of  wood : 
» fagot.  Huloet. 

GauVre  ye  togidre  the  tarit,  and  bynde  then 
togidre  in  knyechel  to  be  brent. 

Wictiffe,  St.  Matt.  xiii. 

Kki'ttablk.*  adj.  [from  knit.}  That 
may  be  knit  or  united.  Huloet. 

Kki'tter.  n.  t.  [from  knit.}  One  who 
weaves  or  knits. 

The  spinsters  and  the  kniitert  In  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 


Do  use  to  chant  it  Shoktpeare,  TW.  JV%oi. 

Kni'ttinc*  n.t.  [from  but.]  Junction. 

He  doth  fundamentally  and  msr.Vmatjeally 
demonstrate  the  6rmest  knittingt  of  the  upper 
timbers,  which  make  the  roof. 

Wot  ton  m  Architecture. 

Kni'ttixonkdlr.  n.  t.  {knit  and  needle.} 
A  wire  which  women  use  in  knitting. 
He  gave  ber  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  she  would  prick 

Arhutknat,  John  Butt. 
Ke!|'TTLE.t  "•  I.  [from  knit.} 

1.  A  string  that  gathers  a  purse  round. 

Ainsworth. 

2.  A  small  line,  used  for  various  purposes 
at  sea. 

KNOB.T  n.  t.  [cmcp,  Sax.  knoppe,  Germ. 
knubb,  Su.  Goth.  Sec  also  Kkop.]  A 
protuberance;  any  part  bluntly  rising 
above  the  rest. 


KNO 

The  knobha  sitting  on  bis  cheeks. 

Chancer,  C.  T.  Prol. 

Tbefr  stares  and  knob*,  crowned  with  a  rose  or 
lily.  Gregory,  JVurtum.  (1650.)  p.  206. 

Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of 
die  heart  is  a  remarkable-  iri,.v  or  bunc 
from  the  subjacent  fat. 

To  Knob.*  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bunch  out ;  to  grow  into  knobs.  Kersey. 

Kko'bbed.T  adj.  [from  knob.}  Set  with 
knobs  ;  having  protuberances. 

His  knuckles  knabk'd,  his  flesh  deep  dented  in, 
With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytonned  skin. 

Sorb-tile,  bvtnrt.  Mir.  for  Mag. 
Tbe  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are 
at  the  top,  and  knMcd  or  tuberous  at  the 

Crete. 

KNo'BBiNEss.f  n.  s.  [from  knobby.}  The 
quality  of  having  knob's.  Sherwood. 
Kno'bby.]  adj.  [from  knob.} 
1.  Full  of  knobs. 

Hit  knotty  bead,  and  a  fair  pair  of  horns. 

Morr,  Preexist,  of  the  Soul,  St.  33. 


in  a 


2.  Hard; 
The 
obstinacy, 
the  authors. 

To  KNOCK,  v.  n.  [c 
a  blow,  Welsh.] 
To  clash ;  to  be 
gether. 

Any  hard  body  thrust  forwards  hy  another  body 
contiguous,  without  knocking,  gireth  no  noise. 

Bacon,  Not.  His*. 
They  may  say,  the  atoms  of  tbe  chaos  being 
vunaysly  moved  according  to  this  catholic  law, 
must  ntsni).  knack  ur.il  interfere.      Benttey,  Serin. 

2.  To  beat,  as  at  a  door  for  admittance  t 
commonly  with  at. 

VUlain,  I  say  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well ;  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's 
pate !  Aofafirare. 
Whether  to  Jmaci  against  <J>c  rmtrs  of  Home, 
Or  ru<lelj  tiMt  thetii  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     Shaisjmrt,  CorioL 

I  bid  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  Mm  fur  my  bean  to  do  it. 


For  harbour  of  a  thousand  doors  they  intoca'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 

■DryoVit. 

A'noei  at  your  own  breast,  and  ask  your  soul, 
I  f  thus*  foir  fatal  eyes  edg'd  not  your  sword. 


S.  To  Knock  under.  A  common  expres- 
sion, which  denotes  that  a  man  yields  or 
submits.  Submission  is  expressed  among 
good  fellows  by  knocking  under  the 
table.  Followed  commonly  by  a  par- 
ticle: as,  to  knock  Hp,  to  rouse  by 
knocking ;  to  knock  damn,  to  fell  by  a 
blow. 

To  Knock,  v.  a. 

I.  To  affect  or  change  in  any  respect  by 
blows. 

How  do  you  mean  mooring  him ; 
—  Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othello's 
place  i  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Shciktpeare,  Otkelh, 
He  that  bas  his  chains  JbiDrhrd  off,  and  the 
prison  doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty. 

Zeote. 

Tine  was,  a  sober  Englishman  would  knock 
His  servants  up,  and  rise  by  live  o'clock ; 
Instruct  bis  fsmily  in  every  rule, 
And  send  his  wife  to  church,  his  sou  to  scbcwl. 
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2.  To  dash  together  ;  to  strike ;  to  collide 
with  a  sharp  noise. 

Sv  whcu  tbe  cook  saw  my  jaws  tliu«  knock  it, 
Slw  would  bare  made  *  pancake  of  my  pocket- 

Cleat,  land- 

At  him  be  lanch'd  hi»  spear,  and  piere'd  hi» 
breast ; 

On  tlx  hard  cartli  t)>e  Lycian  knock' d  Ma  head. 
And  lay  supine ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled.  Zrryrf. 

'I'm  die  sport  of  statesmen, 
When  beroe*  knack  \itdi  knoUy  heads  together ; 
And  fall  by  one  another.  »"«* 

a.  To  Knock  doven.   To  fell  by  a  blow. 

He  began  lo  knock  down  his  fellow-ciliseni 
with  a  great  deal  of  teal,  and  lo  fill  all  ArabU 
with  bloodshed.  ^eWiiow. 

A  man  who  ii  grow  in  a  woman's  company, 
ought  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  club. 

Richard*™,  Oariun. 

*.  To  Knock  on  the  head.  To  kill  by  a 
blow ;  to  destroy. 

He  betook  bim«rif  lo  bis  orchard,  and  walking 
there  we  knocked  cm  ike  W  by  a  tree. 

South,  Serm. 

Excess  either  whli  an  apoplexy ,  knoekt  a  man 
<»t  Ike  head;  or  witli  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  strong- 
waU'r-sliop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground. 

Grew,  ' 

Knock,  a.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sudden  stroke ;  a  blow. 

Sonic  tneu  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of 
the  earth  should  ware  them  from  a  knock  per- 
pendicularly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air 
above.  lirotcn,  Yulg.  Err. 

Ajax  belabours  there  an  lawailcas  01, 
And  thinks  tltat  Agamemnon  feels  ihetituctr. 

Dryden, 

2.  A  loud  stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 

Guiscard,  in  his  leathern  frock, 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock  .- 
Tniice  with  a  doleful  sound  Use  jarring  grate 
Hung  deaf  and  hollow.  Dryden,  Fuk. 

KNo'cKER-t  t.  [from  knock.'} 
1.  One  that  fells  by  a  blow;  one  that 
knocks  down.  Sherwood. 
'J.  He  that  knocks.  Jvknton. 
•i.  The  hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door 
for  strangers  to  strike. 

A  very  odd  fellow  desired  recommendation  from 
me  for  a  new  invention  of  knockm  to  doors. 

Taller.  No.  105. 
Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  !  fatigu'd,  I 

MkUla 

Tie  up  the  knocker,  «ay  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead.  /"one. 

Kno'ckinc*  n.  s.  [from  *«oc*  J  Beating 

at  the  door. 

Then  nightly  kiuckmes  at  your  door  will  cease, 
Whoie  noivelcss  hammer  then  may  rest  in  peace. 

Qonertve,  Ovid- 

To  KNOLL,  v.  a.  [from  knell.}    To  ring 
the  bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  s  fairer  death, 
And  »  his  knell  UfoM^d.     Shahpenre,  Uactn-th. 

To  Knoll,  v.  n.    To  sound  as  a  bell. 
If  ever  you  bare  look  d  on  better  days 
If  ever  been  wltcrc  bells  have  knoll" d  to  church. 

Svihasn. 

KNOLL.T  »•  «•  [cnolle,  Sax.  the  top  of  a 
hill ;  knolle,  Tcut.  a  little  hill ;  W, 
Norm.  Fr.  a  hill.] 
I.  A  little  round  hill ;  the  top  or  cop  of  a 
hill  or  mountain.      Rat/,  -N.  C.  fVords. 

The  mountains,  tbe  river  Neath,  ami  it*  shady 
banks,  form  a  beautiful  back  ground  and  contrast 
to  the  bold  craggy  «l>or»,  and  tlie  l*oken  penio- 
unfrequently  project 
IfyndW.  Tone. 

,  and  Grose. 


K  N  O 

Kno'llkr.*  n.  *.  [from  To  knoll.]  One 
who  tolls  a  bell.  Shenvood. 
KNOP.t  s.  {knoppe,  Teut,  and  Germ. 
knopp,  Su.  Goth.J  A  knob ;  a  pro- 
tuberance ;  a  button  ;  a  bud.  Dr.  John- 
son has  merely  followed  Ainsworth  in 
calling  the  word  "  any  tufty  top,"  with- 
out  an  example  ;  and  calls  it  unjustly  a 
corruption  of  knap.  Knop  U  one  of  our 
oldest  substantives;  as  meaning  either 
the  bud  of  a  flower,  or  any  protuberance 
or  bunch. 


KNO 


With  a  bend  of  gold  tassllled, 
And  *»,;.,«  fine  of  gold.  «<n»«r,  Rom.  B.IO80, 

Abciule  tbe  redd*  rods  springing 
The  stalke  ywas  as  rislw  right, 
And  Oiere  ou  stode  the  knotf*  uprighte. 

Chaucer,  Hum.  R.  I7CM. 
T^ircr  howls  tnai  ie  like  unto  almonds,  widi  a 
knop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch.   KxwL  si  v.  33. 

The  cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with 
knopt  and  open  flowers.  1  ilngt,  vi.  18. 

Smite  tbe  lintel  of  the  door,  [in  the  margin, 
chapiter  or  knop.]  Amo*,  is.  I. 

Joaepbus  hath  taken  some  pains  to  make  out 
lite  seminal  knap  of  henbane. 

Sir  T.  Srmm,  MixxU.  p.  67. 

Kno'ppid.*  adj.  [from  knop.}  Having 
knobs  ;  fattened  as  with  a  knop  or  but- 
ton. 

High  shoe*  knappid  with  dagges. 

Chaucer,  Rom.  R.  731?. 

Ksor.*  n.  s.  [knot;  Germ.]  A  knot.  See 
Knar. 

KNOT.f    »•       [cnoeca,  Saxon ;  knot, 
German ;  knutte,  Dutch  ;  knotte,  Erse.] 
1.  A  complication  of  a  cord  or  string  not 
easily  to  be  disentangled. 

He  found  that  reason's  self  now  reasons  found 
To  fasten  an**,  which  fancy  first  lasd  bound, 

Sidney. 


I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  unknit  Mmself 
The  noble  knot  be  made.  Shokspenre,  Coriot. 

Why  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  *>w*j  of  love .' 

Shaktpenre. 

Not  all  that  Saul  could  threaten  or  persuade, 
In  this  close  knot,  the  smallest  looseness  made. 

Canity. 

*.  A  hard  part  in  a  pieco  of  wood  caused 
by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough,  and 
consequently  by  a  transverse  direction 
of  the  fibres.    A  joint  in  an  herb. 

Taking  the  very  refuse  among  diotc  whirl) 
served  to  no  use,  being  a  crooked  piece  of  wood, 
and  full  of  knait,  be  bath  carved  it  diligently, 
he  had  nothing  else  lo  do.      WT«i.  «iii.  1 3. 


cr«ggy  shore, 
.ulated  knJU,  which  not 
from  it 

'2.  A  turnip.    Kent.  Ilay: 


As  tbe  fair  vestal  lo  the  fountain 
Let  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name, 
Tir'd  with  the  walk,  she  laid  bee  down  lo  rest ; 
And  to  die  winds  eipos'd  her  glowing  brravt, 
To  take  tbe  freshness  of  the  morning  air, 
And  gather  in  a  knot  Iter  flowing  loir.  Addinn. 

2.  Any  figure  of  which  the  lines  frequently 
intersect  each  other. 

Garden  knot*,  the  frets  of  houses,  and  all  equal 
ugurcs  please  (  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but 
deformities.  Baaim. 

Our  sen-walPd  garden,  the  whole  Und, 
Is  full  of  weeds  birr  fairest  tWers  choked  up, 
Her  kinds  disorder'd.  Mofr/wsire,  Rick.  II. 

Flowers  wortliy  of  parailix  ,  which  not  nice  art 
In  bed*  and  curious  knot*,  but  nature  boon, 
l'our'd  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale,  and  plain. 

Hilton,  P.  I.. 

Their  quarters  are  contrived  into  elegant  knots, 
adorned  with  tlie  most  beautiful  flowers.  kf-jre. 

Henry  in  knoti  involving  Emma'*  name, 
Had  half  elpress'd,  and  half  conccal  d  Ids  ( 
Upon  this  tree  ;  and  as  the  lender  mark 
Grew  widi  the  year,  and  widen 'd  with  the  bark, 
Venus  bad  Isfard  tlie  virgin's  soft  address 
That,  as  die  wound,  tbe  paviioii  might  increase 

I'riur. 

.  Any  bond  of  association  or  union,  [from 
knit .] 

Confirm  that  amity 

Witli  nuptial  A  .nf,  ir  tlivu  vouch«fe  lo  graut 
"Itiat  Yirluno*  liiiiy  llo:i^.      SknktjXure,  lien.  VI. 

HUhn-.Dliil  hjiii=. 
.Vi  ..Jim-  liliralxrili.  my  lirodwr's  daugliter, 
A;v'l  by  thai  \wu<llj  on  the 
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Such  knot!  and  auaiieu  of  grain  i 
here,  as  will  hardly  stiller  that  form,  which  they 
cry  up  here  as  Usr  only  just  reformation,  to  go  on 
to  smootlily  here  as  it  might  do  In  Scotland. 

A'ittf  Ckurtci. 

5.  Difficulty;  intricacy. 

A  man  tl«U  be  perplexed  witli  knot,  and  pio. 
blems  of  business,  and  contrary  aflkirs,  where  Die 
determination  is  dubious,  and  both  parts  of  the 
contrariety  seem  equally  weighty  ;  so  that,  which 
way  soever  die  choice  determines,  a  man  is  sure 
to  venture  a  great  concern.  South.  Serm. 

6-  Any  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity  of 
affairs. 

'  Wben  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  king  was 
living,  which  was  Uie'tmrf  of  tbe  play  untied,  tine 
rest  u  shut  up  in  the  compass  of  soeoe  few  lines. 

Vryden,  Unframy. 

1.  A  confederacy;  an  association ;  a  small 
band,  [from  knit.} 

Olt  you  panderly  rascals!  Uiere't  a  knot,  a 
gang,  a  conspiracy  against  me. 

Shaktpeare,  Jf.  tf'itm  of  Ikindnr. 
What  Is  there  here  in  Rome  that  can  deUjtit 
thee? 

Where  not  a  soul,  without  thine  own  foul  knt/i, 
l)ut  fears  and  lutes  tliee.        B.  Jonton,  Catdinr. 

A  knot  of  good  fellows  burrowed  a  sum  of 
money  of  a  gentleman  upon  the  king's  highway. 

/.•£\tms-r. 

I  am  now  with  a  inol  of  his  admirers,  wtio 
make  request  that  you  would  give  r.otio-  of  the 
window  where  the  knight  intends  to  appear. 

Addison,  Sped. 

i.  A  cluster ;  a  collection,  [from  knit.} 

Tlie  way  of  fortune  is  like  tbe  milky  way  In 
Uie  sky,  winch  is  a  meeting  or  knui  of  a  number 
of  small  sum,  not  seen  asuDder,  but  giving  l'K**t 
lotrrther.  Bncom,  £«ayi. 

In  a  picture,  besides  the  principal  figure,  winch 
compos  it,  and  are  placvd  in  the  midst  of  it,  lliere 
are  less  groups  or  knoli  figures  (Ii^whoiI  at  pro- 
per distances,  which  ant  |urU  of  lite  piece,  a  id 
seem  to  carry  on  the  same  design  in  a  tnoie  infemx 
manner.  Vryden,  tkufresnoy. 

3.  A  bird  of  the  snipe  kind ;  said  to  be 
so  named  from  Canute,  who  was  very 
fund  of  it. 
'Hie  knot  lhal  railed  was  Canutus'  bird  of  o!d. 

DmytJH,  ;V»ov*.  S.  iS. 
My  fooibuy  shall  eat  phinisnts,  calver'd  *al. 


A'moO,  godwits,  lamprej*.    It,  JaniM,  Alchcmid. 
1<X  In  naval  lanpunge,  the  division  of  the 
log-line  ;  a  knot  answering  to  a  milr  by 
laud. 

11.  An  epaulet.    See  Shovldcrkkot. 
To  KNOT.t  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  complicate  in  knots, 

Happy  we  who  from  such  queens  ore  frent, 
Tlsst  were  always  telling  beads : 
Hut  here's  a  queen  wben  she  rides  abroad 
Is  always  kmttins  thread,. 
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K.  N  O 


At  bit  foot 
The  spaniel  (lying  for  tome  venial  fault, 
Umlcr  dissection  of  the  knaUri  at 

2.  To  entangle  ;  to  perplex. 

3.  To  unite. 

The  party  of  the  papiats  In  England  are  be- 
come more  knotted,  both  in  dependence  towards 


To  KsoT.f  v.  n. 

I .  To  form  buds,  knot*,  or  joint*  in  vege- 


Cut  hay  when  it  begin*  to  knot. 

M'tr\in\crf  Husbandry. 

2.  To  knit  knot*  for  fringes. 

They  think  it  a  more  rational  way  of  ipending 
their  lime  in  kvKlinf,  or  making  an  housewife. 

Stelton,  JOtitm  Kev.  Dial.  riiL 
KjtO'TBERRYBUSH.     It.  t.  [thtWUtMOnU.'] 

A  plant.  Ainsxaorih- 
Kxo'TCKA*s.t  n.s.  [knot  mA  grass;  poly, 
gonum.']    A  plant. 

Vou  minimua  of  hind'ring  hMgrau  made. 


The  savoury  herb 
Of  bwtgran,  dew-bceprent.  Milton,  Comm. 

Kvo'tlbm.*  adj.  [knot  and  kit.'] 

1.  Without  knots.  Huloct. 

Here  silver  fin  with  knotlrts  trunks  ascend. 

Conereve,  Oivi't  Mel.  OrjA.  and  Enryd. 

2.  Without  difficulty ;  without  any  thing 
to  obstruct  the  passage.  Obsolete. 

Both*  Troilus  and  Troiat  loun 
Shall  knottrUttt  throughout  her  lierte  slide. 

Cknucer,  Tr.  and  Cress,  v.  769. 

Kmo'tted-T  adj.  [from  knot.] 

1.  Full  of  knou  ;  full  of  protuberances. 

You  ahall  be  ill  cured  of  the  knotted  gout,  if 
you  hare  nothing  else  hut  •  wide  ahoe. 

tip.  Taylor,  Serm.  (I6il.)  p.  169. 
The  knotted  oakt  shall  sbow'ra  of  honey  weep. 

Vryden. 

2.  Having  figures  of  which  the  line*  in- 
tersect each  other ;  having  «'  curious 
knots,"  as  Shakipcare  and  Milton  ex- 

in  allusion  to  the  garden-t 


press  it, 


le.    See  the  second 


The  west  corner  of  thy  cu  riout — kit  tiled  garden. 

aeJbprarr,  Loot's  Lab.  Lost. 
Kso'ttiness.T  »•  t.  [from  knotty.'] 

1.  Fulness  of  knou  ;  unevenness ;  intri- 
cacy ;  difficulty. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  naked, 
with  hi*  lion's  akin  and  knotted  club:  by  hia 
oaken  cluh  ia  aignlAvd  reason  ruling  the  appetite ; 
the  knottuuu  thereof,  the  difficulty  Ihey  hare  that 
seek  after  virtue.  Pmekant  on  Dmming. 

2.  A  protuberance,  or  swelling  ;  as  the 
muscles,  or  fleshy  parts. 

He  baa  omitted  the  cbaractcriMieal  eirellendea 
of  this  famoua  piece  of  Grecian  workmanship, 
(the  Famesian  Hercules,]  namely,  the  uncorn- 
breadth  at*  the  shoulders  the  easMttteu  and 
i  of  the  chest. 

Dr.  tfartm,  Elf.  m  Pope. 

Kno'ttt.  adj.  [from  *nol.] 
1.  Full  of  knots. 

I  turn  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 

"m.  Jo. 


Haas  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks,        Skaktp.  Jul.  Cars. 

The  timber  in  some  trees  more  clean,  in  some 
more  knotty  .•  try  it  by  speaking  at  one  end,  and 
laying  the  ear  at  the  other;  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the 
voice  will  not  pass  well.  Aacon. 
The  knotty  oaks  their  listening  branclses  bow. 

li  CISC  it  It  flUl  r>l. 

One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  name, 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club  another  came.  ^ 


Now  fasotfy  bum  and 

2.  Hard ;  rugged 

Valiant  fi 


■  srround. 
JJryden. 


fouls 


Wl'Ti*  inidi'  by  nnture  fur  Ok:  wise  to  work  with  l 
They  are  their  tools ;  and  'lis  the  sport  of  atates- 


When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together, 
And  fall  by  one  another.  Howe,  Amb.  Stetrtnotker. 

3.  Intricate  ;  per|>lexed  ;  difficult ;  em- 

barrassL'il. 

King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reign, 
met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to 
solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the  wisest 
kings.  Baton. 

Princes  excrriscd  akitl  in  putting  intricate 
questions ;  and  be  that  was  the  best  at  the  un- 
tying of  knotty  difficulties,  carried  the  prise. 

L'Edronge. 

Some  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie. 

Dryden. 

They  compliment,  tbey  sit,  they  chat. 

Fight  o'er  the  wars ;  reform  the  state ; 

A  thousand  knotty  points  they  clear, 

Till  supper  and  my  wife  appear.  Prior. 
To  KNOW.f   v.  a.  preter.    /  knew,  I 

have  known,    [cnapan,  Saxon  ;  kunnan, 

Gothick  ;  ytnino),  fit,  to  know,  Greek ; 

and  >*■*>,  to  understand ;  from  »4*ti  »?<» 

the  mind.] 
1.  To  perceive  with  certainty,  whether 

intuitive  or  discursive. 


O,  that  a  man  might 
Tbeendofthiiday'.b, 


it  come? 

Skaktjirart. 

The  memorial  of  virtue  ia  immortal,  because  it 
is  known  with  God  and  with  men.        Wad.  iv.  I. 

The  gods  all  thing*  know.  MUlun. 

Not  from  capo ri* nee,  for  the  world  was  new, 
He  only  from  their  cause  their  natures  knew. 

We  doubt  sot,  neither  can  we  properly  say  we' 
think  we  admire  and  love  you  above  all  other  men : 
there  is  a  certainty  in  th*  proposition  and  we  know 
it.  Droit*. 

When  a  man  nukes  use  of  the  name  of  any 
simple  idea,  winch  he  perceives  is  not  understood, 
be  it  obliged  by  (he  laws  of  ingenuity,  and  the 
end  of  speech,  to  make  known  what  idea  he  makes 
it  stand  for.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  informed  of ;  to  be  taught. 

Ye  ahall  be  healed,  and  it  shall  be  known  to 
you  why  hia  hand  is  not  removed  from  you. 

1  AW  vl.  3. 

Led  on  with  a  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him.     Mtilon,  P.  L. 
One  would  have  thought  you  had  known  better 
rt  a  kindness  from  a  common 
L' Estrange. 


il. i 


sgs  than  to  expect 
enemy. 
3.  To  distinguish. 

Numeration  ia  but  the  adding  of  one  unit  more, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  a,  new  name,  whereby  to 
know,  it  from  tbuae  before  and  after,  and  distin- 
guish h  from  every  smaller  or  greater  multitude 
of  units.  /defer. 

+.  To  recognise. 

What  art  thou,  thus  to  rail  on  me,  that  b 
neither  Jhtnaun  of  thee,  nor  knows  thee  ?  Sknksji. 

They  told  what  thioga  were  done  in  the  way, 
and  how  he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of 
bread.  Luke,  xxiv.  SS. 

At  nearer  view  be  thought  he  ejsne  the  dead, 
And  rall'd  the  wretched  man  to  mind.  Flntman. 

Tell  me  bow  I  may  Vaoar  Mm.  Milon. 
5.  To  be  no  stranger  to;  to  be  familiar 


What  are  you  ? 
—  A  moat  poor  man,  made  Urns  to  fortune's 
blow:*, 

Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  , arrows 
Am  preg.nm  to  good  pity.    Snokspem,  K.  Le 


6.  To  converse  with  i 

And  Adam  Ian,  Eve  hh  wire.        Gen- 1*,  t. 

To  Know.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  clear  and  certain  perception  ; 
not  to  be  doubtful. 

I  know  of  a  aurety  that  the  Lord  hath  aent  hia 
angel,  and  delivered  me  oat  of  the  hand  of  Herod. 

Acts,  xii.  II. 

2.  Not  to  be  ignorant. 

When  tbey  know  within  themselves  they  apeak 
of  that  tltey  do  not  well  rsiosc,  tbey  would  never  - 
the  leva  aorm  to  others  to  know  of  lhat  which  Ihey 
may  not  well  speak. 

Not  to  know  of  things  remote,  but  know 
us  Pies  i 


in  daily  life. 

Is  I  be  prime  wisdom.  Milton,  P.  L. 

In  the  other  world  there  is  no  considcratkMi 
that  will  sling  our  consciences  more  cruelly  than 
this  that  we  did  wickedly,  when  we  raw  to  have 
done  better ;  and  chose  to  malt  c  ouneives  miserable , 
wben  we  understood  the  way  to  base  been  happy. 

Tittotm. 

They  might  understand  dioae  excellencies  which 
they  blindly  valued,  so  as  not  to  be  farther  im- 
rioaed  upon  by  bad  pieces  and  to  know  when 
nature  was  well  imitated  by  die  moat  able  masters. 

Dryden,  /htfretnoy. 

3.  To  be  informed. 

The  prince  and  Mr.  Point  will  put  on  our  jer- 
kins and  sprang,  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it. 

.^Vifcr/uvjrr. 

latere  is  but  one  mineral  body  that  we  knou* 
of,  bearier  than  common  quicksilver.  Jt>*/lr. 

+.  To  Know for.  To  have  knowledge  of. 
A  colloquial  expression. 

He  said  the  water  irarlf  was  a  good  healthy 
water  i  but  for  die  party  that  own'd  is  !■«  might 
bave  more  diseases  than  lie  knew foe. 

.  Skoktpeare,  Hen.  I V. 

5.  To  Know  of.  In  Shakspeare,  is  to  take 
cognisance  of ;  to  examine. 

Fair  Herrola,  question  your  desires  j 
JCnov  of  jour  youth,  examine  well  j 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  lo  your  f 
You  can  endure  the  Ifvery  of  a  nun, 
For  ay  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd.  Snaksj.  'i.' 

Kno'wablb.  adj.  [from  *«otr.]  Cognos- 
cible ; '  possible  to  be  discovered  or 
understood. 

These  are  resolved  into  a  coi:fe«*cd  ignorance, 
and  1  shall  not  pursue  (hem  to  their  old  asylum  ; 
and  yet  it  may  be,  there  is  more  knnwable  in 
these  than  in  leas  acknowledged  mysteries. 

Gtonritte,  Sceptit. 

'Tis  plain,  that  under  the  law  of  works  it  com- 
]irvbcnded  also  the  Law  of  nature,  knewable  by 
rrivtn,  as  well  us  xhv  law-  given  by  Moses.  L^trkr. 

Those  two  arguments  are  the  voices  of  nature, 
die  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  real  beings  and 
substances  created,  that  are  naturally 
without  revelation. 

Kso'wER.t  n.  i.  [from  foots.]  One  who 
has  skill  or  knowledge.  lluloet. 

God,  —  the  moat  certain  and  true  titetnrr  of  all 
things.  Ihyikett,  DiK-nf  Cnyl Ltfe,  (lfiOtS.)  p.  17*. 

If  we  look  on  a  vegetable,  and  can  only  say  'lis 
cold  and  dry,  we  are  pitiful  inoaarrs.  (Uanmtle. 

I  know  the  respect  and  reverence  which  in  this 
address  I  ought  to  appear  in  before  you,  who 
are  a  general  knoner  of  mankind  and  poetry, 

Kno'wixo.  adj.  [from  know.] 
I.  Skilful;  well  instructed;  remote  from 
ignorance. 

You  bave  heard,  and  with  a  i'laetsnnjr  ear, 
That  be,  which  hath  our  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  Hie.  S><?iki)*uir,  Uomir!. 

The  anosnstgeaf  of  these  have  of  lata  reformed 
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Whit  milts*  the  clergy  gwrismets  to  be  hmtp- 
ing  Iu  their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives, 
active  and  laborious  in  their  cbargc*.  &ntik. 

The  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  offices  of 
religion  m  e  lesson  which  the  mere  light  and 
dictates  of  common  mason,  without  the  help  of 
rcrcUtiuo,  Uught  all  tbc  fewuiuig  ami  intelligent 
part  of  the  world.  Sfuli,  Strm. 

Belli  no,  one  of  tlie  Am  who  vh  of  any  con* 
tideration  at  Venice,  painted  very  drily,  according 
to  the  manner  of  hi*  bine  :  he  «■  M 
both  in  arcliitccturv  ami  perspective. 

OryJrw, 

All  animals  of  the  tame  kind,  wt 
society,  are  came  swtuttg  tluu  others. 


2.  Conscious ;  intelligent. 

Could  any  but  a  ejisiciiur  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motion*  awl  assign  such  laws? 
If  the  Great  Mind  had  fonn'd  a  diffiaent  frame, 

i  lihunc? 


Kno  wing,  n.  t.  [from  know.'}  Know- 
ledge. 

Let  him  be  so  cntcrtsinM  »  suits  gentlemen 
of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  bis  quality. 

ShatnjttytrY. 

Kno'winglv.  adv.  [from  knotting.]  With 
skill ;  with  knowledge. 

lie  taetetngiy  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into 
tbc  world.  Jfjrc.  ZHnnnf  Diabgun. 

They  who  wore  rather  fond  of  it  than  knowingly 
admired  it,  might  defend  theix  inclination  by  their 
reason.  Drylrn. 

To  the  private  dutiea  of  the  closet  he  repaired, 
as  often  at  ho  entered  upon  at )  butiinow  of  con- 
sequence: I  apeak  (rk/ieou^y.  jUterimry. 

Kno'wlbdoe.  n.  i.  [from  know.] 

1.  Certain  perception ;  indubitable  appre- 
hension. 

KwmUditt,  which  it  tlie  highest  degree  of  the 
speculative  faculties,  consists  in  die  perception  of 
the  truth  of  affirmative  or  negative  proposition*. 

ioetr. 

Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knwtnigt  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it.  Skakspeart,  Merck,  cf  Yen. 

2.  Learning ;  iUumination  of  the  mind. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
A'nawiaige  the  wing  wherewith  wo  fly  to  barren. 

3.  Skill  in  any  thin| 


my  thing. 

that  luive  i-Mwltdfr  of  Uw  tCS. 

I  JTrngh  «.  27- 


*.  Acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person. 
Tbc  dog  straight  fawned  upon  hi*  master  for 

old  kntvtedge.  Sidney. 

5.  Cognisance ;  notice. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou 
wioultlest  take  tnumUdfe  of  me,  seeing  I  am  a 
stranger  ?  JtulA,  ii.  10. 

A  state's  anger  should  not  take 
Kn^clfc  eitlier  of  fools  or  women. 

B,  /onsen,  Catffiae. 

6.  Information  ;  power  of  knowing. 

I  pulled  off  my  headpiece,  and  humbly  en- 
treated ber  pardon,  or&aeu&xfce  why  liie  era*  cruel. 

Siiiiiry. 

To  Kno'wledgk.+  v.  a.  To  acknowledge ; 
to  avow.  Not  now  in  use ;  but  formerly 
very  common  ;  and  Li  moreover  one  of 
our  oldest  verba. 

JKieufccft*  ycech  to  othire  you  re  sintws. 

II  <cUjfw,  A.  Jamet,  v. 

I  knowledge  my  follyc,  wherewith  ye  have  with 
good  right  imbraided  me.  Sir  T.  Elyut,  fol.  1ST7.  b. 

The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  that  God  asitli  of 
the  Jews,  they  tunc  reigned,  but  not  by  me , 
which  provetb  plainly,  that  there  are  governments 
which  God  doth  not  avow :  for  though  tliey  be 
ordained  by  his  secret  providence,  yet  they  are 
rot  tnawtaSged  by  bis  revealed  wilL 

Bacm,  Holy  War. 

To  Knu'bjile.  v.  a.  \kaipler,  Danish.]  To 
beat.  Skinner. 

KNU'CKLE.  n.  t.  [cnucl,  Saxon; 
knockU,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  protuberant 
when  tlie  fingers  close. 

Thus  often  »t  the  Temple -stair*  we've  seen 
Two  triune,  of  a  rough  atliktick  mien, 
Sourly  dispute  some  quarrel  of  tlie  flood, 


Knu'ckled.  adj.  [from , 

The  reed  or  cane  is  a  wmtry  plant,  and  growcth 
not  but  In  the  water :  it  hath  these  properties, 
that  it  is  hollow,  and  it  is  stwci&tl  lx>th  *talk  mul 
root  j  that,  being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile 
than  other  wood  ;  that  it  putteth  forth  no  t 
though  many  sulks  out  of  one  root. 


2.  The  knee  joint  of  a  calf. 

Jelly,  which  they  used  for  a  restorative,  b> 
chiefly  made  of  knuMa  of  rest.  Harm,  tint.  Hut. 

3.  The  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. 

Divers  herbs  have  join  to  or  fatnesses,  as  it  were 
stop*  in  their  germination  ;  as  gillyflower*,  |unk$, 
and  corn.  /toc-.m. 

To  Kni/'ckle.  tj.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
submit :  I  suppose  from  an  odd  custom 
of  striking  the  under  side  of  the  table 
with  the  knuckles,  in  confession  of  an 


KnuFF.f  a.  t.  [perhaps  corrupted 
inane-,  or  the  same  with  chuff.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Rather  a  corruption  of 
gnof.  See  Gi«opf.]  A  lout.  An  old 
word  preserved  in  a  rhyme  of 
tion. 

The  country  kmufi,  Hob,  1 
With  clubs  and  cioutol  dioon, 

Sltall  fill  up  Duasendale 
With  slaughtered  belie*  won.  BnyVOrd. 

KNUR-t  I  n.  t.  [knor,  German,  from 
KNURLE.]"     itwotV,  Wachter;  ibitTtcr, 

Norm.  Fr.  Sec  also  Knak,  and  Knob.] 

A  knot ;  a  bard  substance. 

JThkit*  or  knob  of  a  tree.  ffn/ort. 
The  stony  nodules  found  lodged  in  the  struts, 
are  called  by  the  workmen  knun  and  knots. 

If  om/uxhtJ. 

KNu'RLto.*  adj.  [from  ««!tW«.]  Set 
with  knurlcs ;  knotty.  Sherwood. 

Kmu'rht.*  adj.  [from  knur.]  Full  of 
knots. 

Now  I  am  like  the  fnu me-bullted  okc. 

DmyUm,  Skip.  Garland,  (1 J9S,)  p.  8. 

Konbd.^  for  konntd,  or  oonntd,  i.  e. 
knew.  Spenser.  So  hunne,  to  know. 
WicliSe.  [kvnnan,  Goth. ;  cumian, 
Sax.]  Obsolete. 

Ko'ran.*  h.  t.  [koran,  Arab.    See  Al- 
coran.]  The  took  of  the  . 
precepts  and  crcdenda. 

Hie  (fcoroJi,  —  fsr  from  i 

claim  to  a  supernatural  ^ 
level  of  many  ajmrjeahiorn  confessedly  of  luitiun 
original.  Pnfttmr  Wkiit,  Strm.  vi. 

Ksar.*  n.  «.  [See  Czar.]  A  Russian 
sovereign. 

The  Hussisii  ktcr 
In  Mosco.  Mttton,  P.  L. 

Kuss.*    See  To  Kiss. 
Ky.«  n.  t.  [cy,  Sax.]  Kine.    See  K*a, 
and  Kib. 

To  Km.+  v.  i*.   To  know.   See  To  Kid. 


L 

Lt  A  liquid  consonant,  whiclt  pro. 
•  serves  always  the  same  sound  in 
English.  In  the  Saxon  it  was  aspirated ; 
as,  hlaf,  loaf;  hlcephij,  lady. 

At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is 
always  doubled  -,  as,  thall ;  ttiU  ;  JulL, 
except  after  a  diphthong:  wt,  fail:  feds 
veal,  cool,    [n  a  word  of  more  syllables 


L 

it  is  usually  written  single;  as, channel ; 
canal ;  tendril.  It  is  sometimes  put 
before  e,  and  sounded  feebly  after  it ; 
as  Bible  ;  title. 

Originally  this  letter,  at  the  end  of  a 
monosyllable,  was  not  doubled  ;  at,  fid, 
thai,  &c  being  the  form  of  our  old 
English. 


L  A 

It  is  sometimes  mute;  as,  in  aims, 
calf,  chalk,  and  some  other  words. 

LA.f  interject,  [corrupted  by  an  effem- 
inate pronunciation  from  lo ;  unless  it 
be  the  French  la.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  This 
is  not  tlie  case ;  the  expression  is  pure 
Saxon ;  la  nu,  lo  note  J  "  la  bu  ore,  lo! 
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how  oft."  P».  lxxvii.  *5.]  See ;  look ; 
behold. 

La  you  !  If  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
How  ha  takes  it  at  heart.        SAoisji.  TV.  Night. 

Lab.*  n.  t.  A  blab ;  a  great  talker ;  one 
that  cannot  keep  a  secret.  One  of  our 
oldest  words  ;  and  yet  preserved  in  the 
Exmouth  dialect.  Chaucer  tines  also 
lobbing  for  blabbing. 

I  mm  no  labbo, 
Ne  tltough  I  uy  it,  I  n'»m  not  lefa  to  gabbe. 

Omar,  Mat.  Tale. 

La'bdanum.  »•  t.  A  resin,  of  a  strong 
but  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  an  aro- 
matick,  but  not  an  agreeable  taste.  This 
juice  exudates  from  a  low  spreading 
shrub  in  Crete.  Hill. 

To  La'bbfy.  v.  a.  [labefacio,  Lat.]  To 
weaken ;  to  impair.  Diet. 

LA'BEL.t  »•  «•  [tedium,  Lat.] 

1.  The  earliest  sense  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  small  slip  of  silk,  or  other  materials  ; 
a  kind  of  tassel ;  as,  "  a  label  hanging 
on  each  side  of  a  milro;  labels  hang- 
ing down  on  garlands  or  crowns ;  also 
jesses  hanging  at  hawks*  legs."  Bar- 
ret's Alvearr,  1580.  Thus  Aingworth 
translates  "  infula"  a  label  hanging  on 
each  side  of  a  mitre. 

2.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing. 

When  wak'd,  I  found 
Tbii  label  on  my  bosom  (  whose  containing 
la  ao  from  acme  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  po  collet-Lion  of  iL         ahakjjtcarr,  Cytnb. 

3.  Any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writ- 


ing- 
On 


the  laid  ill  W,  the  beads  of  St.  Peter 
sad  HX  Paul  an  imDmed  from  the  papal  teal. 

Aytijfe,  Partrgm. 

4.  [In  law.]  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or 
parchment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing, 
in  order  to  hold  the  appending  seal. 
So  also  any  paper,  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or 
testament,  is  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Harris, 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Ilameo's ;  thou  Our 
hands; 

Aod  ere  Una  hand  by  tbee  to  Romeo  aeal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacberoua  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  (ball  a  la  J  than  both. 

Sluzisjitarr. 

To  La'bbl.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

affix  a  label  on  any  thing,  in  order  to 

distinguish  it. 
La'sknt.  adj.  [labeni,  Lat.]  Sliding; 

gliding;  slipping.  Diet. 
LAUIAL.  adj.  [JabialU,  Lat.]  Uttered 

by  the  lips. 

The  Hebreva  have  nwi^nsd  which  letters  an 
labial,  which  dental,  and  which  KuIUiral. 


Labo'raht.   h.  *.   [laborasu,  Lat.]  A 
chemist.   Not  in  use. 

I  can  diew  you  a  tort  of  fill  aulpbor  made  by 
an  industrious  labarant.  Hayte. 

La'bohatory.T   n.  *.    [laboratoire,  Fr.] 
A  chemist's  work-room. 

They  hod  forged  tlus  new  doctrine  in  the  Labor - 
at  Rome. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Kit.  from  Popery,  ch.  1.  §  4. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  hiatory  of  colours, 
if  ehtmiata  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heed  fil  1 
notice,  and  give  ua  a  faithful  account,  of  the 
Colour*  otyiervc.l  in  the  (team  of  bodies,  either 
sublimed  or  distilled.  Boyle. 

The  Hanies  nf  love  wall  perform  thww.'  Imnulei 
tbey  of  the  furnace  bnaat  of,  would  they  employ 
themselves  in  this  laboratory.  Dotayof  Ckr.  Pitty. 

LABO'ttlOUS.  adj.  [laborieux,  French  ; 
laboriosux,  Lat.] 

1.  Diligent  in  work  ;  assiduous. 

That  which  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  their 
lives,  active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold 
ami  resolute  in  opposing  scducera,  and  daring  to 
look  vice  in  the  face;  and,  lastly,  Co  be  gentle, 
courteous,  aod  compassionate  to  all.  Soutk. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  fermost  part. 
Was  bew'd  and  fasbWd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  fty  f'u. 

To  hU  tahorious  youth  consum'd  in  war. 
And  lasting  age,  adora'd  aod  crowu'd  with  peace 

Prior. 

2.  Requiring  labour ;  tiresome ;  not  eajy. 

Oo'st  thou  love  watcJrinfrs,  abstifleace,  nod  toil, 
iALborams  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Caw. 

Laho'hiously.    adv.    [from  laborious.] 
With  labour ;  with  toil. 
The  folly  of  him  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 


la  its 

to  the  tips,  will  seem  to  make  some  composition 
in  any  vowel  which  is  lo&iaL 

La'biated.  adj.  [labium,  Lat.]  Formed 
with  lips. 

Labiodr'ntal.t  adj.  [labium  and  den- 
tali*.]    Formed  or  pronounced  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  lips  anil  teeth. 
P and  B  are  labial:  Ph  end  Hh,  or  F  and  V, 

.  offywxen. 


a  ship  yet  luglicts  to  stop  the 

Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 
I  cfcu^c  lob  :r-.*imly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  »  oca,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.  Pops, 

j  LABO'iuonsKK8s.t  »•  *.  [from  laborious.] 

1.  Toilsomeness  ;  difficulty. 

The  |V«r.*llel  hold*  in  lli'j  |{iiiidmwH,f'*1  si  Well 

I the  laborioustsem  at  the  work ;  those  wretched 
creatures,  buried  in  earth,  and  darkness,  were 
never  the  richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged ;  no 
I     more  is  the  insatiate  raiser.    Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

2.  Diligence ;  assiduity. 

Idlt  iiesb  is  tlw  emuum-,;,  ami  husiiuns  the*  ful- 
neaa  of  tlw  soul ;  and  we  alt  know  that  we  may 
infuse  what  we  will  into  an  empty  vessel,  but  a 
full  one  has  no  room  for  a  farther  infusion.  In  a 
word,  idleness  is  that  which  sets  all  the  capacities 
of  she  soul  wide  open,  to  let  in  the  evil  njirit,  and 
to  give  both  him,  and  all  the  vilknies  he  can  bring 
along  with  him,  a  free  reception,  and  a  full  posses- 
sion ;  whereus,  on  the  contrary,  ta!'ori&ti\atv  shut* 
the  doors  and  stops  all  the  avenues  of  the  mind, 
whereby  a  temptation  would  enter,  and  (which  is 
yet  more)  leaves  no  void  room  for  «  to  dwell  there, 
if  by  any  accident  it  should  chance  to  creep  in. 

South,  derm.  vi.  372. 

LA'BOUIL  *.  *.  [tViieur,  French ;  labor, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  doing  what  requires  a  painful 
exertion  of  strength,  or  wearisome  per- 
severance ;  pains ;  toil ;  travail ;  work. 

If  I  And  her  honest,  I  haw  not  my  labour ;  if 
she  be  otherwise,  it  is  laoour  well  bestowed. 

Shakspfare. 

I  sent  to  know  your  fislth,  lest  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  ^  & 

2.  Work  to  be  done. 

Being  a  labour  at  so  great  difficulty,  the  ex  set 


If  you  hsd  been  the  wife  of  Hercules 
SI*  of  his  labours  you'd  has*  < 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat,  i&ajtrpcare,  Canal. 

3.  Work  done;  performance. 

4.  Exercise ;  motion  with 
violence. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the 
procreation  of  health,  and  curiae  many  initial 
diseases ;  but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  t 
and  generates  maladies. 

5.  Childbirth;  travail. 

Si  til  of  women's  lolnrurt  thou  hast  charge. 
And  Keimratian  goodly  doesteolarge, 
Incline  thy  will  to  affect  our  wishful  vow.  J , 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain ; 
My  throes  come  thicker,  and  my  eric*  cocreaa'd, 
Which  with  Iter  hand  the  couioout  none  sup. 
prcss'd.  Drydcn. 

Not  one  woman  of  two  hundred  din  in  labour. 

Gemini. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  liWi  ilevsntmeib 
with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  de- 
;  lirercd.  Soutb,  . 

To  LA'Boun.f  v.  n.  [laboro,  Lat.] 
1.  To  toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort. 

When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that  sen 
—  Tou  do  climb  up  it  now  j  look  how  we 


hill? 


For  your  highness'  good  I  ever  Uhour'd, 
More  than  mine  own.       Shahpearc,  Hen.  VIII. 

is  with  him  ? 
—  None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  beart-ilrurk  Injuries.      Skabspeare,  X.  Lear. 

Let  more  work  be  Isid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein.  Exod.  v.  9. 

He  is  so  loud icd  with  the  memory  of  her  bene- 
volence and  protection,  that  hit  soul  labours  for  an 
eipresslon  to  represent  it.    Xotet  m  Pope's  Ottyu. 

Epaphrus  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  for. 
vently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  per- 
fect. CW.  iv.  12. 

2.  To  do  work ;  to  take  pains. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  bench.  Status,  six.  1. 

That  in  the  night  tbey  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  on  the  dsy.  AVA.  iv.  J9. 

As  *  moa  had  a  riKht  to  all  be  could  employ  Ida 
labour  upon,  so  he  bad  no  temptation  to  labour  ftrr 
more  than  be  could  make  use  of,  Locke. 

3.  To  move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  bill, 
Mocking  thu  UU*.  itr*rs  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.  Grans.  UU. 

4.  To  be  diseased  with,    [morbo  laborare. 
Lat.]   Not  in  use. 

They  abound  with  boras, 
Of  which  cot  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour. 

n.  Jon 

I  «r«  called  to  another,  who  iu  cljildbed  I 
of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  Lip. 

5.  To  be  in  distress ;  to  be  pressed. 

To  titii  in  Tims]  lake  the  fury  flies, 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,  ind  frm  the  fasesrrtng 


TrumoeU  and 


aid  the  iososinri^  mooo.  • 
Dryb-n,  /turrn^vbe. 

This  exercise  will  call  down  the  fovour  of 
Heaven  upon  you,  to  remove  those  afflictions  you 
now  labour  under  from  yon. 

Wake,  Prep,  for  Dtatb. 

6.  To  be  in  child-birth;  to  be  in  travail. 

There  lay  a  log  unltghscd  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  [hrooii  of  birth  j 
For  the  unborn  chief  die  lata]  sisters  came, 
And  rsis'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame. 

/>-urien,  OM. 

Here,  like  some-  furiouJ  pruphet,  PmiUr  nxU', 
And  seetn'd  to  labour  with  tit'  inspiring  gvxi. 
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7.  In  naval  language,  spoken  of  a  ship, 
when  every  timber  is  put  to  the  test, 
and  the  whole  constitution  of  her  archi- 
tecture is  in  the  full  play  of  all  it* 
powers. 
To  La'bour.  v.  a. 

1.  To  work  at;  to  move  with  difficulty; 
to  form  with  labour;  to  prosecute  with 
effort. 

To  use  brevity,  anil  avoid  much  labouring  of  the 
work  is  10  Ik  granted  to  him  Uul  will  nuke  an 
abridgement.  2  Mac. 

Had  you  rcquir'd  my  helpful  band, 
The  artificer  and  art  you  might  command, 
To  labour  arm*  for  Troy.  Dryden,  JEn. 

An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point, 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  hand* 
to  sec  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might 
hare  the  least  appearance  of  information. 

Pope,  Eu.  on  Homer. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  belabour. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
i«r  him  wit 


LAC 

He  bath,  my  lord,  by  U-iuriowf  peiitfca. 
Wrung  from  me  my  alow  lease 

Shohftart,  Hamlet. 
This  may  suffice  after  all  their  labeurmne 
scrutiny  of  the  council*. 

Afiito*,  Animadv.  Rem.  Def. 

LA' BRA.  n.  i.  [Spanish.]   A  lip.  Not 
used.  Haniuer. 
Word  of  donial  in  thy  labnu  here ; 


And  labour  "him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke 

La'bourer.  n.  t.  [laboureur,  French.] 
1.  One  who  is  employed  in  coarse  and 
toilsome  work. 

If  a  stale  run  moat  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  a*  their  work-folks 
ai.d  tabouren,  you  may  have  a  good  caralry,  but 


The  sun  but  seom'd  the 
Esch  waling  moon  supply  d  her  wal'ry  store, 
To  .well  thoae  tide,  which  from  the  line  did 
bear 

Their  brimful  teasels  to  the  Belgian  dsare. 

slrip- 

lingS  old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  diver* 
diet*.  ■rfrextAiM*. 

Not  balmy  sleep  to  labantrtrt  faint  with  pain, 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sun-aliine  to  the  bvc, 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  tight  to  me  Pope. 

Vet  hence  the  poor  are  cloth'd,  the  hungry  fed. 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  Us  infanta  bread, 
Tlte  Inbourtr  bean.  Pope. 

The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  I  liavc 
no  need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer, 

I  have  no  need  of  tbee.  Swift. 

1.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employ- 
ment. 

Sr,  I  am  a  true  Insurer  ,•  I  earn  that  I  eal  ; 
get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hale;  envy  no 
man's  happiness.  Shahtptart. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  tlte  h>ll> 
Mocking  the  labourer!  toil,  returning  still, 

II  love.  CranuUe. 

La'boubxkss.*  adj.  [labour  and  Usi.]  Not 
laborious. 

They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from 
any  light  and  labourUa  work. 

Brtreoood  on  the  Sab.  (1630.)  p.  48, 

La'bourous.*  adj.  [from  labour.]  Our 
old  word  for  laborious. 
For  husband's  life  is  lahrtut  hard. 

Sumter,  Hnbb.  Tolt. 

La'bourously.*  adv.  [from  labourout.] 
Laboriously. 

He  <a*»*rro«»f*  and  studiously  discussed  coolro. 
rentes.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Gov.  to).  168. 

LA'BouRsoME-t  adj.  [from  labour."]  Made 
with  great  labour  and  diligence.  Not 
now  in  use. 

A  skilful  and  Ukourwme  husbandman, 

Abp.  Sandys  Srrm-  foL  33.  U 


Your 
You 


LA'BYRISTH.fw.  *.  [tobyrinthut,  Latin.] 

1.  Amaze;  a  place  formed  with  inextrica- 
ble windings. 

Suffolk,  stay ; 
TIkhi  may's!  no*  wander  in  that  labyrinth  , 
There  Minolaurs,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Sbakyw*- 

Word%  which  would  tear 
The  lender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear.  Donne. 

My  clamours  tear 
The  ear's  soft  InSyrinlA,  and  clift  the  air.  Sandyt. 

The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his 
accustomed  wariness  and  skill ;  but  run  into  laby 
rintht,  from  whence  be  could  not  disentangle  him. 
self.  Clarendon. 

My  soul  is  on  her  journey ;  do  not  now 
Divert,  or  lead  bar  back,  to  lose  herself 
T  the  mase  and  winding  faAyriiu**  o'  uY  world. 

Denhnm 

2.  Formerly  a  distinguished  ornament  in 
the  gardens  of  our  ancestors. 

Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  true ; 
Falw  labyrinth*,  fond  runners'  eyas  to  das*. 

Spatter,  F.  Q- 

Labyri'stiiian.*  adj.  [from  labyrinth.] 
Having  inextricable  turnings  or  wind 
ings;  perplexed  like  a  labyrinth. 

His  linen  collar  khyhrUhian  art, 
Wtiose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sal.  iu.  7. 
A  contracted,  subtile,  and  intricate  face,  full  of 
quirks  and  turnings;  a  faiyrin(k*nt»  face. 

B.  Jjmum,  Cynthia  i  ReaeU. 
Mark,  bow  the  labyrinlhian  turns  they  take. 
The  circles  intricate.  Tonne,  JVi^t*  Th.  9. 

Labu'rwcm.*  ».  *.  A  shrub  [of  the  cytitu* 
kind]  that  grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree. 

The  palefaouraaimgrac'd  with  yellow  plumes. 

Anon. 

Lac.  ».  t. 

Lac  is  usually  distinguished  by  the_ 
name  of  a  gum,  but  improperly,  because' 
it  is  inflammable  and  not  soluble  in 
water.  We  have  three  sorts  of  it,  which 
are  all  the  product  of  the  same  tree.  I. 
The  slick  lac.  The  seed  lac.  3.  The 
shell  lac.  Authors  leave  us  uncertain 
whether  this  drug  belongs  to  the  animal 
or  the  vegettbleTcingdora.  Hill. 
LACEt  «•  *•  ftocett  French;  laqveut, 

Latin.    Dr.  Johnson  From  the  Sax. 

Uuccan,  l(ccjan,  Iteccean,  prehendere, 
apprehendere,  to  take  hold  of  Mr.  H. 
Tooke.] 

1.  A  string ;  a  cord. 

Thrre  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vain  : 

For  striving  more,  the  more  in  lorn  strong 
Himself  be  tied,  iuid  wrapt  his  wlngea  twain 
In  limy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among. 

.fj»-iUiT,  M*i[*slm:t. 

2.  A  snare ;  a  gin. 

The  Itinj;  had  «narcd  been  in  love's  strong  lore. 

Fairfax. 

3.  A  platted  string,  with  which  women 


LAC 

O,  cut  my  tact,  lest  my  heart  cracking,  H 
Break  too.  r 

Doll  ne'er  waa  call'd  to  cut  her  lace. 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Stei/i. 
i.  Ornaments  of  line  thread  curiously 
woven. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  costly  Inert  t  and,  if  they  be  brought 
from  Italy,  they  are  in  grvat  esteem.  liaeon. 

5.  Textures  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silw. 

He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and 
round. 

But  triantn'd  with  curious  late.  Herbert. 

6.  Sugar.  A  cant  word  :  now  out  of  use. 
Dr.  Johnson.— Rather  the  addition  of 
spirits. 

Me  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  dish  of 
coffee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of  the  Specta- 
tor, that  used  to  be  better  than  kce  to  it. 

A<Uitm,  S/-ett.  No.  4fK. 
If  luutly  be  the  sect  pursues, 
That  read  and  comment  upon  newt ; 
He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  race.  Prior. 

To  Lace.T  v-  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  tic ;  to  bind  as  with  a  cord. 
Never  man  wist  of  pain, 

But  he  were  land  in  love's  chain, 

Chancer,  Ram.  R.  SITS. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  string  run  through  eye- 
let holes. 

I  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on 
a  faced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  parts  were  strength- 
ened. Wurman. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  be  did  no*  stay, 
But  he'd  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 

Dryden. 

These  gliu'ring  spoils,  now  made  the  victor's 
gain. 

He  to  his  body  suits;  but  suits  in  vain: 
he  finds  among  «*>« 

its  the  waving  crest. 

Dryden. 

Primly's  great  belly ;  she  may  lan 
t,  bu  it  burnishes  on  her  hips. 

Cenernr. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  lae'd. 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist.  Prior. 

3.  To  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures 
sewed  on. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours; 
cloth  of  gold  and  cuata,  and  Inc'd  with  silver. 


And  foo'l 


Like  Mrs. 
it  down  before, 


n  To  embellish  with  variegations. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  levering  clouds  in  yrowlcr  cast ; 
Night's  candles  arc  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day- 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops. 

Skabyxare, 
Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
Thai,  lac'd  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front. 

5.  To  beat ;  whether  from  die  form  which 
L'Estrange  uses,  or  by  corruption  of 
lath.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  no  doubt 
from  the  sense  of  lace  as  a  cord,  a 
rope's  end ;  and  no  corruption  of  lath. 
L'Estrange's  phrase  is  still  in  use  among 
the  common  people. 

I  do  not  love  to  be  laced  in,  when  I  go  to  late 
a  rascal.  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon.  '  1599.) 

Go  you,  and  Hod  me  out  a  man  that  has  no 
curiosity  at  all,  or  1  11  lace  your  coat  for  ye. 

L  Eurmot. 

Lackd  Coffee.*  See  the  last  sense  of  the 
substantive  lace.  Coffee  having  spirits 
in  it.  I  believe  "tWtf  tea"  is  yet  an 
expression  in  the  north  of  England. 


■ 
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Mr.  Nisby  is  of  opinion,  that  bund  eafit  it  bad 
for  the  bead.  AMuuk,  Sped.  No.  317. 

Laced  Mutton.  An  old  word  for  a  whore. 

Ay,  sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  jour  letter  to 
hex,  a  tneti  mutton;  and  she,  a  faced  mutton, 
gave  roc,  a  lost  mutloo,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Skaiqxr.rc. 

La'csman.  n.  *.  [lace  and  man.}  One 
who  deals  in  lace. 

I  mat  with  a  nonjurer,  engaged  with  a  taaman, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  neat  like 
Augustus  Caw  or  Nero.  Addaon,  Sjxct. 

La'cewoman.*  n.  t.  [lace  and  wma*.] 
She  who  makes  or  sells  lace. 

Ma  BaMei,  the  great  laawman  of  Cheapside, 
•tint  foremost,  an<J  led  the  quern  by  the  hand. 
Strnfordt  LeUm,  (wwfVrMr  Year  1635.)  ■-  506. 

La'cebable.  adj.  [from  lacerate.']  That 
may  be  torn. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  the  air,  tlwy  mm!  necessarily  lie  open 
to  great  damages,  becauae  of  tbeir  tbiu  and  tact- 
mite  composure.  Hurcry. 
To  LA'CEUATE.f  v.  a.  [lacero,  Latin  ; 
probably  from  the  Greek  >.W»,  to 
crack,  whence  lusxlc,  a  rent,  and  xWjsr, 
to  tear  asunder;  loc,  Celt,  to  cut,  pain, 
or  wound.]  To  tear;  to  rend ;  to 
rate  by  violence. 

And  my  sons  lacerate  and  rip  up, 
the  womb  that  brought  them  forth. 

BameU,  Sngt.  Trart. 
The  heat  break*  through  the  water,  ao  as  to 
lacerate  and  lift  up  great  bubbles  loo  heavy  for  the 
air  lo  buoy  up,  and  cauvctli  boiling. 

DtrAt-m,  rkjitkv-ThtaL 
Here  Uctrated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Vanity  of  Human  IftAa. 

Lacera'tios.  «.  *.  [from  lacerate.]  The 
act  of  tearing  or  rending;  the  breach 
mode  by  tearing. 

11k  effects  are,  extension  of  the  great  tassels, 
compression  of  the  lesser,  and  laceration!  upon 
small  causes.  ArimtnnM. 
La'ceRativb.  adj.  [from  lacerate.]  Tear- 
ing ;  having  the  power  to  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  inteeaperament  of  the 
|wrt  ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  aJHux  of 
taceratu*  humours.        Harvey  on  Ommmptkmt. 

La'ches.*  n.  s.  pi.  [laag.  Dan.  vallis.] 
Boggy  place*.   Craven  Dialect. 

L.VCHKYMABLE.e-  adj.  [loc/irymabilisr 
Latin.]    Lamentable.  Cockernm. 

This  lacrymatJe  vale  of  misery,  in  whiche  we  be 


Ut.  UaHey,  TV.  of fticcuee,  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
Musick  can  shew  us  which  are  the  lacrymaHc 
notes;  but  can  it  demonstrate  unto  us,  in  our 
mhery,  bow  not  to  utter  a  lamentable  votes  ? 

Hcymod,  Hkr.  of  Anfttt,  (1635,)  p.  158, 

La'oubymal.  adj.    [lachrymal,  French.] 
Generating  tears. 

It  is  of  au  exquisite  sense,  that,  upon  any 
the  tears  might  be  squessed  from  tlx- 
,  to  wash  and  clean  it. 

Oeyne,  fkdot.  Principle). 

La'chrymary.  adj.    [lac/tryma,  Latin.] 
Containing  tears. 

How  l.-iinv  tirf^ca  nru  tlit-re  for  mu;li  porlrcuUr 
'ty  ?  what  a  variety  of  shapes  In  the  ancient 


urns,  lampi 


ttd  h 


els  ?  Additon 


LACHiiYMA'rioN.t  *•  [from  lachryma.] 
The  act  of  weeping,  or  shedding  tears. 

Cockeratn. 

LA'ciiRYMAToBY.t  n.  *.  [lachrimatoire, 
French.]  A  vessel  in  which  tears  arc 
gathered  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 


Your  unparalleled  museum  is  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  lamps,  tacrimatariet.  Arc. 

GranhB,  Art  of  Emhal oung,  (1705,)  p.  MR. 
The  learned  Mr.  Wise,  late  R.W  cllvtan  libra* 
rian,  had  a  glass  lachrymatory,  or  rather  a  sepul- 
chral aromatic  phial,  dug  up  between  Nuke  and 
Wood-Baton.  rTartan,  Hat,  of  Kutdingtm,  f.51 . 
Laci'siatrd.  adj.   [from  lacinia,  Latin.] 

Adorned  with  fringes  and  borders. 
To  LACK-t  v.  a.  [lacka,  to  be  wanting, 
Gothick ;  lace  ken,  to  lessen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  want ;  to  need  ;  to  be  without. 

Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  rt  lot*  the 
form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  substance, 
and  with  him  the  force  of  prayer,  who  rcgsnJcih 
the  very  moaning*,  groans,  and  sighs  of  the  heart. 

Hooker. 

A  land  wherein  tbou  shah  eat  bread  without 
scarceness ;  thou  shalt  not  tack  any  thing  in  it. 

Deal,  viii.  9. 
One  day  wa  hope  thou  shah  living  back, 
Dear  Boungbroke,  the  Justice  tlist  we  fjc*. 

Daniel. 

Intreat  they  may  ;  autltorlty  they  lack,  JJaaiet. 

2.  To  blame;  to  find  fault  with.  [Su. 
Goth,  lacka,  to  blame.]  Obsolete. 

Ye  have  discriren  so, 
And  lackc  and  praise  it  bothc  two. 

Citnueer,  Rom.  R.  48W. 

To  Lack.  v.  ». 

1.  To  be  in  want. 

The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger. 

Pt.  Cammnt  Prayer. 

2.  To  be  wanting* 

Peradventure  then  shall  faclt  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous ;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  dty  for  lack 
ofSre?  Gcnem,  viii.  SS. 

There  was  nothing  farirng  »o  them  :  David 
recovered  all.  I  Sam,  lis.  1 9- 

That  which  was  beting  on  your  part,  tbey  have 
supplied.  1  Cor.  xvi.  17. 

Lack.t  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Want;  need;  failure.  Rarely  found  in 
the  plural  number. 

Medicine  to  reform  any  email  Arret  in  a  prince, 
or  to  cure  any  little  griefs  in  a  government. 

Homitttt,  Serm-  Part.  1.  Against  Heoetlian. 
In  the  Scripture  titers  neither  wanteth  any 
thing,  lite  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  uf  life. 

//eater. 

Many  that  are  not  mad 
Have  sure  inure  tack  of  reason.  Saaktptnn. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days, 
for  lack  of  victuals. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toleilo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  cat  into  itself,  for  tack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack.  Hwlilmu. 

<l.  A  term  in  India  applied  to  money  ;  as 
a  lack  of,  or  one  hundred  thousand, 
rupees.   Written  also  leek. 

A  hundred  thou  unci  rupees  make  one  leek,  a 
hundred  leek  make  one  crou. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  True.  p.  45. 

Lackada'y."  interj.  A  frequent  col- 
loquial term,  implying  alas  ;  most  pro- 
bably from  the  forgotten  verb  lack,  to 
blame.  See  the  second  sense  of  the 
active  verb  Lack.  The  expression 
therefore  may  be  considered,  as  blam- 
ing,J>ndJngJault  with,  Ike  day,  on  which 
the  event  mentioned  happened. 

La'ckbraih.  n.  g.  [/aci  and  brain.]  One 
that  wants  wit. 

What  a  tarJhWam  is  Uiis?  Our  plot  is  as  good  s 
plot  as  ever  was  laid.  S-'tcAspeart,  Hen.  IV. 

La'ckbr.*  n.  *.  [from  lack.]  One  who  is 


The  lack  of  one  may  cause  the  wrack  of  all ; 

Although  the  looters  were  terrestrial  gods, 
Yet  will  tlwy  ruling  reel,  or  reeling  fall. 

Davirt,  Wk'i  Pilgrimage,  K.  Y. 
LA'CKEIL  n.t.  A  kind  of  varnish,  which, 
spread  upon  a  white  substance,  exhibits 
a  gold  colour. 
To  La'cker.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
smear  over  with  lacker. 
What  shook  lbs  stage,  and  mads  the  people 
stare? 

Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  faefcr'd  chair. 

Pui*- 

LA'CKEY.f  ».*.  [lacquaii,  Fr.  Dr.  John- 
son.—  Sueth.  olim  lacka,  currere,  to 
run;  M.  Goth,  laiian  ;  Su. Goth,  leka, 
ludere,  to  scoff,  to  make  game  of.  Se> 
renins.  But  to  this  etymology  of  Se- 
rcnius  roust  be  added  that  of  Roquefort, 
Supplem.  Gloss,  p.  16.  viz.  "  Altaauait, 
&c.  Esp6ce  de  soldats,  sorte  tl'aven- 
turiers  dcsquels  Brantomc,  Capitaina 
Franc,  torn.  iv.  p.  4<5,  dit,  Car  avar.t 
ce  nom  aventurier  pratique,  aucuns  ap- 
peloient  les  soldats  laquais,  ct  plus 
anciennement  allaquau ;  e'est  a  dire, 
gens  a  pied,  allnns  et  marchans  pris 
leur*  capitaines,  comme  nujourdTiy  nous 
appcloos  ceux,  qui  vont  en  devant  ou 
aprcs  nous,  laouau."]  An  attending 
servant ;  a  foot-boy. 

They  would  shams  to  make  me 
Wait  clvc  at  door :  a  fellow  counsellor, 
'Moog  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lacrryt ! 

Sarstyww,  Htn.  VUT. 
Though  bit  youtliful  Mood  be  fir'd  with  wine. 
He's  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  sis, 
And  on  the  tachryz  will  no  quarrel  Ax. 

Drytlcn,  Jul . 

/»ryirryj  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  they  are  oow-a-days.  sI  JiIl  yw,  Sprcf. 

To  La'ckey.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
attend  servilely,  i  know  not  whether 
Milton  has  used 'this  word  very  pro- 
perly. 

This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  strewn, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  faohrvtnr  tire  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motiou. 

Skaktptart,  Ant.  and  Cto-y- 
So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity. 
That  when  a  soul  it  found  sincerely  to, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  hckry  her. 
Driving  far  oB  eacli  tiring  of  sin  and  guilt. 

MitUm,  CmM*. 

To  La'ckey.t.  v.  ».  To  act  as  a  foot-boy : 
to  pay  servile  at: 

To  be  made  an 
and  do*  n  for  fees. 

Jtvcm,  on  Ike  EaHf.  eftktCk.  •/  F.wi. 

Oft  have  1  servants  seen  on  horses  ride, 
The  free  and  noble  lackry  by  their  side.    Wl y< 

Our  Italian  translator  of  the  .Enels  is  a  foot 
port  :  he  hckry,  by  the  side  of  Virgil,  but  never 
mounts  behind  him.  Hrydrn. 

La'cklises.  adj.  [lad  and  linen."]  Want- 
ing shirts. 

You  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lacUwn 
male  ;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away. 


Skaknpearr,  If.a.  If. 

and  Itutre.]  Want- 


Lacklu'stre.  ao  ij.[lack  and  I 
ing  bnglitia'**. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  bia  poke, 
And  looking  so  it  with  iri<-W«uJr»eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  It  is  ten  a  clock.  Staki/wir. 

LACO'MCAL.*  adj.    [laconicut,  Latin. 
laeonique,  Fr.  This  word  is  old  in  our 
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language ;  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  Br. 
Johnson.  Laconici  he  has  given  with 
an  example  only  from  Pope ;  but  that 
word  was  also  in  use  long  before  Pope 
wTote.  The  expression,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  observed  under  laconick,  is  from 
Lnconet,  the  Spartans,  who  used  few 
words.  They  are  said  to  have  answered 
the  letter  of  Philip,  in  which  he  threat- 
ened that  \f  he  came  near  their  city  he 
would  destroy  it,  with  merely  the  word 
if.~\    Short  j  concise  ;  brief;  pithy. 

The  learned  Plutarch  in  lti«  laconical  apoph- 
thegm tclU  of  n  sophister,  thM  made  a  long  and 
tedious  oration  in  praise  of  Hercules- 

Harrington,  Apolog.  of  Paetrie. 

Hia  hntd  had  now  frit  the  raxor,  his  back  the 
rod  :  all  that  fa&ruaa< discipline  plca>cd  him  well ; 
which  another,  being  condemned  In,  would  justly 
account  a  torment.    Bp-  Hall,  Epist.  D.I-  E.  i. 

Laco'nically.T   adv.    [from  laconical."] 
Briefly ;  concisely. 

Alexander  Nequem,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  desirous  to  enter  into  religion  titer*,  writ  to 
the  abbot  tacmicn/ty.  CtmOrn,  Rem. 

Patient  meekness  takes  injuries  like  pills,  not 
chewing  but  swallowing  them  down,  laconicnlly 
suffering  and  silently  passing  them  over 

/frown.  Car.  3lor.  w.  ix. 

Laco'sick.+  adj.   [laconicus,  Lat.  laco- 
nique,  Fr.j    Short;  brief. 

They  [metaphors]  commonly  tltritre  better  in 
the  ground  of  a  large  and  open  style  than  in  a 
taconkk  and  strict  one. 


LAD 

The  veasel  that  conveys 


Internet.  J*r  Orator,,  (OxjfW,  ISBS.)  p.  S6. 
Ills  sense  was  strong,  and  hi*  style  lacomdt. 

sTWsrond'i  Menu  p.  63. 
I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  Lacuniclsm  ;  for 
KMneiimes  1  ngturn  only  yes,  or  no,  to  nuestionary 
or  petitionary  epistles  of  hair*  yard  long. 

Pnpf  It  Strift. 

La'conism.T  a.  *•  [lacovitme,  Fr.  lacon- 
itmus,  Lat.]  A  concise  stile  :  called  by 
Pope  lacantcism,  in  his  Letter  to  Swift, 
cited  under  laconick. 

The  hand  of  Providence  writes  often  by  abbre- 
viatures, iiicrngl  rphicks,  or  short  characters,  which, 
like  the  teeoisin.  on  the  wall  [Daniel,  iii.  «.]  are 
not  to  be  made  out  but  by  a  bint  or  key  from  that 
Spirit  which  indicted  them. 

Drown,  Chr.  Mar.  i.  95. 
As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  it  is 
very  comprehensive :  no  licoxim  can  reach  it.  It 
is  the  soon-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  room.  Cottier  of  the  ArpetU 

La'ctage.*  n.  t.  [lac,  lactis,  Lat.]  Pro- 
duce from  animals  yielding  milk. 

It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who 
sacrificed  of  his  flocks,  was  only  wool,  the  fruits 
otitis  shearing  ;  and  milk,  or  rather  cream,  a  part 
of  hia  laetage.        Sauddbnl  en  tne  Creation,  i.  79. 

LA'CTARY.  adj.  [loctariut,  Lat.]  Milky  ; 
full  of  juice  like  milk. 

From  tadary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a 
while  and  larteous  juice  dispersed  through  every 
part,  there  arise  Sowers  blue  and  yellow. 

Ifrvum,  Pulg.  Err. 

La'ctary.  n.  t.  [tactarhtm,  Lat.]  A  dairy 
house. 

Lacta'tiox.  ».  $.  [laeto,  Lat.]    The  act 
or  time  of  giving  suck. 
'  La'cteai..  adj.   [from  lac,  Lat.]   Milky  ; 
conveying  chyle  of  the  colour  of  milk. 

As  the  food  panics,  the  chyle,  whirJt  is  the 
nutritite  part,  is  separated  from  the  etcrcrm-n- 
tilitMis  by  the  lact.al  veins  ;  and  from  thence  con. 
vcyed  into  the  blood.  Zod.'. 


La'cthaI..  n.i. 
chyle. 

The  mouths  of  the  laclealt  may  permit  aliment, 
acrimonious  or  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  to 
enter  in  people  of  but  constitutions,  whereas 
their  sphincters  will  shot  against  them  in  such  as 
have  strong  fibres.  Arbnthnol. 

Lacte'an.*  adj.  [lactetu,  Lat.]    Milky  ; 
having  the  colour  of  milk. 

This  laetean  whiteness  ariseth  from  a  great 
number  of  little  stars  constipated  in  that  part  of 
heaven,  flying  so  swiftly  from  the  sight  of  our 
eyes,  Uiat  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  a  confused 
light.  Afanm,  Astranam.  Card),  p.  13. 

Lacte'ods.  adj.  [laefctu,  Lat.] 

1.  Milky. 

Though  we  leave  out  the  taeieovs  circle,  yet  are 
there  more  by  four  than  Philo  mentions. 

Jtrovn,  V*ig.  Err. 

2.  Lacteal ;  conveying  chyle. 
The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  auil  the 

lactams  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle. 

Bcntley. 

Lacte'bcence-  n.  t,  [lacteteo,  Lat.]  Tend- 
ency to  milk,  or  milky  colour. 

This  &K*»rrnre  does  commonly  ensue,  when 
wine,  being  impregnated  with  gums,  or  other 
vegetable  concretions,  that  abound  with  sul- 
phureous corpuscles,  fair  water  is  suddenly  poured 
upon  the  solution.  Boole  on  Odonrt. 

Lactb'scbnt.  adj.  [lactescent,  Lat.]  Pro- 
ducing milk,  or  a  white  juice. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent 
plants,  as  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a 
wholesome  juke.  .^fr+silAitoc. 

LactTjehous.  adj.  [lac  and  fero.]  What 
conveys  or  brings  milk. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  bo  nothing  but  glan- 
dules, made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little 
knots,  each  whereof  bath  its  excretory 
laetiftrtmt  duct.  Rag  en  lie  Croatia*. 

LAD.  n.  s.  [leo-Se,  Saxon,  which  commonly 
signifies  people,  but  sometimes,  says  Mr. 


Lye,  a  boy.] 
1.  A  boy;  a  strippling,  in  familiar  language. 

We  were 

Two  tadt,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 

But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 

And  to  be  boy  eternal.      Snahpoare,  Wint.  Tale. 

The  poor  lad  who  want*  knowledge,  must  set 
bis  invention  on  tho  rack,  to  say  something  where 
he  knows  nothing.  TVtwtr. 

Too  far  from  the  ancient  forms  of  teaching  se- 
veral Rood  grammarian*  have  departed,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  such  lads  as  have  been  removed 
to  other  schools.  Watt*. 

1.  A  boy ;  a  young  man,  in  pastoral  lan- 
guage. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy, 
But  pin'd  away  in  anguish,  and  self- will 'd  annoy. 

Spenser. 

The  shepherd  lad, 
'Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judalt  sat 
So  many  ages.  Milan,  P.  B. 

Lad*    The  ancient  preterite  of  lead; 
now  led. 

No  joy 

In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad, 

He  ever  tasted.  Spenser,  F.  Q.  rv.  viii.  S. 

She  departed  and  went  up  into  a  hyghe  battil- 
rocnt,  and  IwUe  with  ber  xii  gentylwomcn. 

Bid.  of  A'.  .Irtaur,  B.  svi.  eh.  12. 

LADDER.t  ».  s.  [hlebne,  Sax.  lletltring, 
Cym.  rjcula,  q.  d.  Ivdart,  u  Su.  Goth.  Ma, 
ducere,  to  lead :  a  Celt.  Ueihr,  clivua, 
led.  hltdr,  lutus,  undc  ct  Germ,  hletlern, 
kUttern,  scattderc,  to  mount.  Wachler, 
and  Serenius.] 
14- 


LAD 

1.  A  frame  made  with  step*  placed  be- 
twecn  two  upright  pieces. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten,  and  carried  in  dree. 
And  spread  as  it  should  be,  thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Tsuarr. 

Now  streets  grow  throng'd,  and  busy  as  by  dSy, 
Some  run  fur  bucket*  to  Use  hallow *d  quire ; 


And  some  more  bold  r 

Drydtn. 

Kasy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime  t 
'Tis  like  tbe  la  ldcr  in  tlte  patriareb's  dream. 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies.  Prim . 

I  saw  a  stage  crvcuJ  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  grcund,  capuble  (if  holding  four  of  tbe 
inhabitants  with  two  or  Uirve  /adders  to  mount  it 
Susfl,  Gutlw.  Trac. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs. 

Ihcn  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near 
about  her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a 
Itasty  ambition  ;  and  such  a  one,  who  wanting  true 
sufficiency  to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder  of 
any  mischief.  Sdnty. 

I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  of  cords.  Saattpaart. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  ltolingbrokc  ascends  my  throne. 

SaaJnptarr. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  fate.  Siaksp. 

3.  A  gradual  rise. 

Endow'd  with  all  these  acciimpli^limi'nls,  we 
leave  him  in  the  full  caret* r  of  success,  mounting 
fast  towards  the  tap  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical, 
which  lie  limb  a  fuir  probability  to  resell.  Suifl. 

Lade.  n.  t. 

Lade  is  tlte  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  lobe,  which  sig- 
nifies a  purging  or  discharging ;  there 
being  u  discharge  of  the  waters  into  the 
sea,  or  into  some  greater  river. 

Gibson'/  Camden. 

To  LADE,  v.  a.  preter.  laded ;  and  part, 
passive,  laded  or  laden,  [from  hlaban, 
Saxon.]  It  is  now  commonly  written 
load. 

1.  To  load  ;  to  freight;  to  burthen. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  corn,  and  de- 
parted tlsence.  Genew,  x)ii.  28. 

The  sjperimcnt  which  shewetb  the  weights  of 
several  bodies  in  comparison  with  water,  ia  of  use 
in  lading  of  ships,  and  shewing  what  burthen  they 
will  bear. 

The  vessels,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
*►;« 


the  wot. 

Though  the  peripatetic!  doctrine  does  not  sa- 
tisfy, yet  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  duKcultias 
he  charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  bypotbeeis  is 

laden  with. 


2.  [hlahan,  to  draw,  Saxon.]   To  heave 
out ;  to  throw  out. 

He  chides  the  tea  that  sunders  hint  from  them, 
Saving,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.  Shahp. 

They  never  let  blood ;  but  say,  if  the  pot  boil, 
loo  fast  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  use 
water,  but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire ;  and  w 
they  allay  all  boats  of  die  blood  by  abstinence,  and 
conline;  herbs.  Temple. 

If  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must 
be  help  to  fade  or  pump  it  out.  Afsrtrssrr. 

To  Lade.*  v.  n.  [Maton,  Sax.]  To  draw 
water. 

She  did  not  think  best  to  lade  at  the  shallow 
channel,  but  runs  rather  to  the  well-bead,  where 
■be  may  dip  and  fill  the  firkins  at  oitce  with  lsim*. 

hp.  Hall,  Contempt.  0,  3. 

To  La'dipv.*  v.  a.   [lady,  and fo,  Lat.] 
To  make  a  lady  of. 
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Your  fortune, 
Or  rather  your  husband's  industry,  advanc'd  you 
To  the  rank  of  merchant's  wife :  He  nude  a  knight, 
And  your  tweet  mitlrcas-thip  ladtfy'd,  you  wore 
6Min  on  uAtma  days,  a  chain  of  gold, 
A  velvet  hood.  V„lM£rr.  City  Mndam. 

La'ding.  h.*.  [from  lade.]  Weight ;  bur. 
then. 

Some  we  made  prise,  while  others  burnt  ami  rent 
With  their  rich  fading  to  the  bottom  went.  Watte* . 

The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  threat- 
ens tho  utter  loss  of  the  ship :  there  b  but  one  way 
to  save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading 
OTtTUflana.  ,v>i./.<  . 

It  happened  to  be  foul  weather,  so  that  the 
marine™  cast  their  whole  lading  overboard  to  save 
Uu.-mtt.4rcs.  L'Btirotyfi,: 

Why  should  In  tink  wbore  nothing  scem'd  to 


HU  Indihi  little,  and  his  ballast  less. 
La'dkis.*  ».«.  [from  lad.)    A  youth. 

Tharrhon,  that  young  ladkin  bight. 
He  pray'd  this  aged  sire  for  to  reveal 

What  way  <  we  may  escape* 

•Were,  Life  of  Ik*  Soul,  ill.  SI. 

LA'DLE.  ».  t.  [hkcble,  Sax.  from  hlaban; 
leaugh,  Erse.] 

1.  A  Targe  spoon ;  a  vessel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid 
from  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Some  uirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladlct  great. 

S]rturr. 

When  the  material*  of  gists  hare  been  kept  long 
in  fusion,  the  mixture  east*  up  the  superfluous  salt, 
which  the  workmen  take  off  with  tadltt.  Boyle. 

A  ladle  fat  our  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish.  Prior- 

2.  The  receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into 
which  the  water  falling  turns  it. 

La'di.s-ful.  n.s.  [ladle  and JulL~\ 

If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup, 
let  the  cook  with  a  ladlt-fal  dribble  his  livery  all 
the  way  up  stairs.  Swift. 

LADY.+  n.  t.  [hlarrbiv,,  hlacbrj,  hlafhia, 
Saxon ;  supposed  by  Verstegan  and 
others  to  be  from  hlar,  Sax.  hlaif,  Goth, 
bread,  and  dian,  to  servo  or  distribute  ; 
because  the  mistress  of  the  family  used 
to  distribute  the  bread  to  the  domestical 
and  guests  ;  the  la/brd  or  lord  allowing 
the  food,  the  leafdian  or  lady  seeing  that 
it  was  duly  served.  To  this  Mr.  H. 
Tooke  opposes  hlar.  as  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  hlipan,  to  raise ;  and  thence 
pronounces  hlaconh,  or  lord,  a  word 
compounded  of  hlar.,  raited,  and  opt), 
origin  or  birth,  meaning  therefore  "  high- 
born, of  an  exalted  origin and  hlajtuj, 
lady,  as  merely  lofty,  that  is,  raised  or 
exalted ;  her  birth  being  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  wife  follows  the  con- 
dition of  the  husband.  Serenius,  how- 
ever, notices  the  Gothick  la/da  or  lafd, 
a  mistress,  "  hero,  domina ;"  and  Dr. 
Jamieson,  from  an  old  Icelandick  work, 
the  following  words  of  the  serpent  to 
Eve  :  "  Thu  ert  lafde  myn,  en  Adam  er 
lavardr  min :  Thou  art  my  lady,  and 
Adam  is  my  lord."    See  also  Lord.] 

1.  A  woman  of  high  rank :  the  title  of  lady 
properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  knights, 
of  all  degrees  above  them,  and  to  the 
daughters  of  earls,  and  all  of  higher 
ranks. 

I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady,  Us  mother,  play'd 
Krisc  with  a  smith.       aSMr/ware,  Men*,  of  Ven. 
VOL.  II. 


Siou'd  I  shun  the  dingers  of  i 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  irou'd  re 
And  Iheir  proud  ladie.t  with  their 


LAD 

I  would  thy  husband  were  dead  j  I  would  make 

thee  my  lady.  I  your  lady,  Sir  John  ?  alas,  I 

should  be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Rhelrptare,  St.  Whet  of  mndrrr. 
I  am  sorry  my  relation  to  so  destmng  a  lady, 
should  be  any  occasion  of  her  danger  and  nfli  i  ction . 

Sing  Chattel. 

2.  An  illustrious  or  eminent  woman. 

0  foolinh  fairy'R  mmi.  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incena'd  to  hast*  thy  doleful  tale  ? 
Were  it  not  belter  I  that  lady  had, 

Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late  ?  Sjmter. 
Before  Homer's  time  this  great  lady  waa  scarce 

heard  of.  '  Hniepl,. 

May  every  lady  an  Eradne  prove, 
That  shall  divert  me  from  Aspaaaa's  love.  Waller. 

of  the  war, 
reward  my  pains, 
sweeping  trains. 

We  And  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladiet, 
tint  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  nnly  of  »  flee.     Adtliton  on  Ane.  ittdaU. 

A  word  of  complaisance  used  of  women. 

Say,  good  t'nrsuj, 
That  I  tome  l,,Jy  triflfi  nave  rcMxv'd, 

Shaktftwt,  Ant.  and  Ctetp. 

1  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence 
to  the  ladies.  Guardian. 

+.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  domi- 
nion ;  as,  lady  of  the  manor. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  c  ham  pal  gin  rirh'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-iiirtcd  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Slu:kspeare,  JC.  Lear. 

5.  Lady  in  the  Slrtnv.  An  expression  used 
to  signify  the  woman  who  is  brought  to 
bed ;  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  beds  were  anciently  stuffed  with 
ttrav  i  so  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
saying  "  the  lady  in  bed,  or  that  is 
confined  to  her  bed.  Brand,  Popular 
Antiq.  Hence  perhaps  the  name  of  the 
herb  *'  lady-bedstraw." 

LADY-BR'DSTRAw.f  it.  t.  [Gallium.]  A 
plant  of  the  stellate  kind.  Miller. 

Botanists  — -  show  a  very  particular  regard  to  the 
fair  sei  —  ua  We  may  well  conclude  from  <n  many 
names  they  give  to  plants;  ladya  fingers,  ladys 
laces,  ladya  linen,  maiden  herb,  ladyt  beditraw, 
ladya  slipper,  Sc.  Stately,  Polatagr.  Sacra,  p.  S3, 

La'dy-bird.t 

La'dy-buo.  (  n.  s.  A  small  red  insect 
I 

L/ 

Fly 

Fly  where  the  man  ia  found  that  I  love  beat.  Cay. 

Tlrfa  lady-fy  I  lake  from  off  the  grass. 
Whose  spotted  bad  might  scarlet  red  sur 


LAG 


.A'DY-BIRD.t\ 

.a'dy-buo.  I  n.  i 
,a'dy-cow.  (  v; 
.a'dy-fly.  ) 


I  surpass. 

Gay. 

It  is  extremely  unlucky  to  kill  a  cricket,  a  lady- 
bug,  a  swallow,  Arc.  Grant,  Popular  SufxrUitunt. 

Lady-da'y.  n.  t.  [lady  and  day.]  The 
day  on  which  the  annunciation  of  the 
blessed  virgin  ia  celebrated. 

La'dy-likct  adj.  [lady  and  liicc] 

1.  Soft;  delicate;  elegant. 

With  tinker*  Luty-Uke, 

Warner,  Albion,' t  EngL  ch.  9. 
Her  tender  constituuon  did  <LecUre, 
Too  lady  dike  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.       D"jden . 

2.  Affected ;  effeminate. 

Some  of  these  so  rigid,  yet  very  spruce  and 
lady-hkf  preachers,  think  fit  to  gratify  a*  their  own 
persons,  so  their  kind  hearer*  and  upectators. 

Bp.  TanUr,  Artif.  llanitam.  p.  179. 


1.  Originally,  the  : 

I  will  do  thee  sortie  tndithip, 
Whereof  thou  shall  for  evermo 
Be  ricbe.  Cover,  Can/.  Am.  B.  6. 

2.  The  title  of  a  lady. 
Madam,  be  sends  your  hdyikip  this  ring. 


La'dy-mantxe.  ».  $. 
plant.  Miller. 


[Alchimill*.]  A 


LAVDYSHip.t «.  *v  [from  lady.'] 
te  state  of  a  lady. 


If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  i 
Your  lady-enip  shall  observe  their  gravity, 
And  their  reservedneu,  ihcir  many  cautions, 
Frttiag  their  perwni.  B.  Jonnm,  Catiline. 

I  the  wronged  peu  to  please, 
Make  it  my  humble  thanks  ezpms 
Unto  your  ladyjkip  in  these.  Waller. 
'Tis  Oalls ;  let  lier  tadyu\iji  but  peep. 

Dryden,  Jnv. 

La'dy's-slifper.  n.  s.    [Calceolus.]  A 
plant.  Mt?/rr. 
La'dy's-smock.  n.  *.    [Cardaminc.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

V  hen  daizics  pit  J,  and  rioku  blue, 
And  lady-rmxki  all  silver-white, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight,  aaksprvrc. 

Soe  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  tadysm.xki, 
and  there  a  girl  cropping  culvoriteya and  cowslip*, 
all  to  make  garlands.  Wauan,  Angler. 

LAG.f  at^i".  [lasriY,,  Saxon,  long;  lagg, 
Swedish,  the  end.] 

1.  Coming  behind ;  falling  short. 

I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  Hfe 
With  quiet  hours.      Skahprort,  Hen.  IV.  P.  I. 

The  slowest  footed  who  come  lag,  supply  the 
show  of  a  rearward.  Carre,  Survey. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fowl  ©en  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Skak^eare,  JC.  Lear. 

2.  Sluggish;  slow;  tardy.  It  is  out  of 
use,  but  retained  in  Scotland,  Dr.  John- 
son  says.  It  was  thus  well  employed, 
in  his  own  time,  (he  might  have  added 
to  the  examples  from  Shakspeare  and 


Dryden,)  by  the  author  of  The  Grave. 
And  it  is  still  retained  in  our  colloquial 
language. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  ftnt  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 


i  tardy  cripple  bad  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  tag  to  see  him  buried. 

Sbaktpem,  Rich.  II. 
We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
/jin  well,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  day. 
Which  Heaven,  grown  weary  of  more 
work, 

Set  upright  with  a  little  puff  of  breath, 
And  bid  ua  past  for  men.      Dryden,  Dan  i 

Even  the  lag  fleth 
Reus  too  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 
Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more : 
Nor  snail  it  hope  in  vain.     J}.  Blair,  The  Grout. 

.  Last  r  long  delayed. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows ;  there  I  lake 
Tliey  may,  c-um  ;.x-uvA*cut,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 


;  the  rump ;  the  fag 


Lao.  n.s. 

1.  The 
end. 

The  rest  or  your  foes,  O  gods,  the  senators  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  tog  of  people, 
what  ia  amies  in  them,  make  tuitahle  for  destruc- 
tion- Skaktptart. 

2.  He  that  comes  last,  or  bangs  behind. 

The  last,  the  lag  at  all  tho  race,  Dryden,  Yirg. 
What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock. 

*  E 
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To  Lao.  p.  ». 

1.  To  loiter ;  to  move  slowly. 

She  peWd,  with  fear  and  fury  wi)4^ 
The  nurse  went  fagg.^  after  wrth  tb.  cl 

The  remnant  of  h  i*  day*  he  safely  part, 
Uor  found  Uiey  /o^'d  loo  ilow,  nor  flow'd  too 
fat.  JWor. 

2.  To  star  behind ;  not  to  come  in. 

Behind 'her  fur  nn  a  dwarf  did  fag. 

I  shall  not  fag  behind,  Dor  err 
Tb*  way,  tbou  leading.  MZlm,  i».  X. 

TheknigMhimwIfnid  after  ride, 
Leading  Crowdwo  by  bh  aide, 
And  tow'd  biro,  if  be  faggV  behind, 
Like  boat  again.il  the  tide  and  wind. 

If  be  find*  a  fairy  tag  la  light. 
He  drive*  tlie  wretch  before,  mid  lathe*  into  night. 


HutHbrat. 


8be  hourly  preas'd  for  something  newt 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 

So  fat,  hia  lessons  hgg'd  behind.  Svn/L 

To  Lac*  v.  a.  To  slacken ;  to  move 
slowly. 

The  huntn  with  an  arrow  wounded  him  in  the 
leg,  which  made  him  la  halt  and  fag  Id*  flight. 

i/rywood,  Uier.  of  AngtU,  (1635.)  P-  98. 

La'ooard.*  adj.  [from  lag.]  Backward ; 
sluggish ;  slow. 

Thy  bumule*t  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  itnmgtb,  diviner  rage. 
Than  .11  which  cWuu  this  k-nrefagr. 

Coffin*,  Ode,  IE. 

La'oger.  n.t.  [from  lag.]    A  lo 
an  idler-  one  that  loiters  behind. 
LA'ICAL.f  adj.  [hup*,  Fr.  Umnu,  Lat. 

">arb.  from  Xd*c,  the  peo. 
ng  to  the  laity,  or  people 
.  net  from  the  clergy. 
In  all  age*  the  clerical  will  (tatter  as  well  as  the 
btWXL  Camden. 

Itiaamating  to  see  the  strange  ab»urdiu«  coan- 
mitted  by  tba  clergy  of  die  middle  age*,  in  adopt- 
ing the  laical  character. 

rr'imen,  Hi*.  B.  P.  ii.  StS. 
La'ick  *  n.  t.  [laique,  Fr.J    A  layman ; 
one  of  the  people  distinct  from  the 
clergy. 

The  word*  —  t***cb  a  command  Tor  the  uvc  of 
both  kind*,  a*  well  lo  lairtt  aa  print. 

Bp.  Marian,  Dueharpc,  $e-  (1639,)  p- 184. 

La'ick.*  adj.  Belonging  to  the  laity; 
denoting  the  people  as  distinct  from 
the  clergy. 

It  rerlecti  to  tlie  ditrepute  nf  our  ministers  aluo, 
that  —  they  ehould  be  ailll  frequented  with  such 
an  unprincipled,  unadifiad,  and  fan.-*-  rahble. 

Milton.  Areapagitica. 

Laid.  Preterite  participle  of  lay. 

Money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widow*  and 
fathering  children.  S  Mac  ili.  10. 

A  scheme  which  wa*  writ  aotne  years  since, 
and  laid  by  to  be  ready  on  a  fit  occasion.  Sutft 

La'idly.*  adj.  [lafilic,  Sax.  laid,  Fr.  Utd, 
8u.  Goth.]  Ugly;  loathsome;  foul 
North  of  England. 

7 'oLaik.*    See  To  Lau. 

Laiw.t  Preterite  participle  of  lie;  and  for 
nierly  written  lien. 

Mary  escth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  thi 
one  at  the  bead*  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  when 
the  bodv  of  Jesus  had  lain.         St.  John,  is.  IS 
The  "parcel*  bad  lam  by,  before  they  were 
opened,  between  four  and  five  yean.  Boyle. 

Lair.+  b.  *.  [lat,  in  French,  signifies  i 
wild  sow,  or  a  forest :  the  derivation  is 
easy  in  cither  sense;  or  from  leger, 


Ibid.  51. 


Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  Teutonic 
laegher  is  the  bed  of  wild  beasts ;  and  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  Gothic  logger,  and 
lutr,  a  bed,  from  ligga,  to  lie  down.] 

1.  The  couch  of  a  boar  or  wild  beaut. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
A*  from  bis  fair,  the  wild  hea«,  where  Ik  won* 
or  den. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  aide 
Of  acme  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall  provide 
Green  rravi  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  your  fare, 
And  moaay  cavern*  for  your  noon -tide  lair. 

Dryden,  fug. 

2.  [From  lea,  Sax.  pascuum,  campus.] 
Pasture ;  the  ground. 

More  hard  for  hungry  stcxxl  t'  nlwuine  from 
pleasant  lore.  Spenter,  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  39. 

This  gy  ami's  sonne  that  lies  tl 
An  Itf  jdlv»»?  ht-ap. 

Have  the  winters  been  so  set 
To  rain*  and  snow,  [that]  they  hare  wet 

All  bia driest  faired  r.  Anwar. 

3.  Soil;  dung.  An  Essex  and  Suffolk 
word,  according  to  Grose,  who  writes  it 
later :  a  northern  word  too,  in  the  sense 
of  mire  and  dirt,  and  written  lair  by 
Mr.  Brockett.  [leir,  Icel.  ler,  Su. 
Goth.] 

Laird,  n.  t.  [hlaropb,  Saxon.]  The  lord 
of  a  manor  in  the  Scottish  dialect; 

•  which  is  the  definition  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  is  its  old  meaning,  Mr.  Brockett 
observes ;  but  it  is  now  a  common  name 
in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  for 
a  proprietor  of  land,  without  any  rela- 
tion to  manorial  rights. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poise, 
A  fared  and  twenty  pence  pronoune'd  with  noise. 
When  comtni'd  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two  pence,  and  well  to. 

CleauUnd. 

La'itkr.*  1  «.  *.  [legh-tx/d,  Teut.  the  time 
La'wter.  j  of  laying.]  The  whole 
quantity  of  egg*  which  a  hen  lays, 
before  she  incubates.  Craven  Dial. 
Brockett  8  N.  C.  Words,  and  Jennings's 
W.  C.  Words.    The  northern  form  and 

as 
i* 

more  correct 
La'ity.  n.  s.  [x»«,.] 

1.  The  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy. 

An  humble  clergy  is  a  eery  good  one,  and  an 
humble  fairy  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adorn*  every  elation  of  lift-  Swift. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman. 

The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a 
mere  faity,  or  want  of  holy  order*. 

At/life,  Partrgan. 

LAKE.*  «.  t.  [lac,  laca,  Saxon  ;  lac,  Fr. 
locus,  Lat] 

1.  A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water. 

He  adds  the  running  spring*  and  standing  fates, 
And  bounding  batika  for  winding  riven  make*. 

Dryde*. 

2.  Small  plash  of  water. 

3.  A  middle  colour,  betwixt  ultramarine 
and  vermilion,  yet  it  is  rather  sweet 
than  harsh.  It  is  made  of  cochineal. 
[lacque,  French ;  ruby  or  rose  colour.] 

Drifdeit. 

To  Lakb.*  v.  h.  [laikan,  Gotbick*  and 
Saxon ;  and  the  English  word  is 
14 


pronunciation  of  the  word  is  lafter, 
well  as  Antrtrr;  the  western  loiter 


written  laii.    Thus  laiier,  in  the 
Cumberland  dialect,  a  person  engaged 
in  sport.    And  thus  laiicingt  or  takings. 
playthings  for  children.]    To  play. 
Used  in  the  north  of  England. 
La'kv.*  adj.  [from  laie.f  Belonging  to 
a  lake.  Sherwood. 
To  LAM.f   See  To  Lamm. 
LAMB.  n.t.  [lamb,  Gothick  and  Saxon.] 
J.  The  young  of  a  sheep. 

I  m  young  ;  but  something 
You  may  deserve  of  tiitu  through  me,  and  wisdom, 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  sppv/u*  an  angry  god.      Shattpeart,  Macbeth- 

The  lamb,  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day. 
Had  be  thy  knowledge)  would  be  skip  and  play  ? 

2.  Typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
6  Lmt  of  God,  that  takast  away  die  sins  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  upon  us.       Common  Prayer. 

To  Lamb.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
yean  ;  to  bring  forth  lambs.  Sherwood. 

Lamb-ale.*  n.  $.    A  feast  at  the  time  of 
shearing  lambs. 

lamb-alt  is  still  used  at  the  village  of  Kittling, 
ton  in  Oxfordshire,  for  an  annual  feast  or  celehrity 
at  lamb-shearing.     Wartim,  I/itU  E.  P.  IS.  129. 

LA'MBATIVE.t  adj.  [from  Umbo,  to 
lick.]    Taken  by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lung*  and  wesson,  phv- 
sirians  make  use  of  syrups,  and  lambatat  medi- 
cinea.  Drmm. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree  stood  a  pot  of  faattrnW 
electuary.  Taifer,  No.  366. 

La'mbativb.  n.  s.    A  medicine  taken  by 
licking  with  the  tongue. 

I  stich'd  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  in  the 
arm,  advising  a  fasatVofnx,  to  be  taken  as  neces- 
sity should  require.  Wiseman,  Surgery. 


La'mkin.  n.  $.  [from  lamb.]  A  little 
lamb. 

'Twist  them  both  they  not  a  famMi*  loft. 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheep*'  Em  they 
reft.  $«-fl*rr,  Uubb.  Tale. 

Pan,  thou  gou  of  Jiei  herds  all, 
Which  of  our  tender  famUiVu  lakett  keep. 

SjKieaer,  Sktv.  Cal. 
Clean  aa  young  lamUans,  or  ttK*  pooae'-*  down. 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. 

Coy. 

La'mblike.*  adj.  [lamb  and  like.] 

1.  Mild ;  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

Put  lamUikg  mildnesa  to  your  lion**  strength. 

Trog.  afSvBmanamt  Perteda,  (1599.) 

2.  RcscmbJiii^  the  form  of  a  lamb. 

What  else  doth  the  beast  anting  out  of  the 
earth  portend  by  hU  lambide  lionn  but  antichrist  ? 
SheUnt,  Uir.  of  AnttdtriX,  (1616,)  p.  161. 

Lambs-woo i~t  «•  *.  [lamb  auJ  xoool.]  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  "  The  first  day  of  November 
was  dedicated  to  the  angel  presiding 
over  fruits,  seeds,  Ac  and  was  there, 
fore  named  la  nttu  ubhaL,  that  is,  the 
day  of  the  apple  fruit ;  and  being  pro- 
nounced lanuuool,  the  English  nave 
corrupted  the  name  to  lambtaovl.' 
Co!.  Vallancey,  Collect,  de  Reb.  Hi- 
bem.  iii.  441.  Latnbru-ool  is  said  to 
have  been  often  met  with  in  Ireland. 
See  Brand's  Popul.  Antiq.  i.  312.]  Ale 
mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  the 
pulp  of  roasted  upules. 

Those  thai  commend  use  of  apple*  in  this  kind 
of  melancholy  i  iam*janxu'  »omc  call  is. 

Jiurl^,  Anat.afUeCp.40A 
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A  cup  of  hnht-urool  they  drank  to  him  Iber*. 

Sang  of  the  Hag  and  the 

La'mbejjt.  orfs.  [&mtWs,  Lot.]  Playing 
about ;  gliding  over  without  harm. 

From  young  lulus  bead 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  hitbrowt,  and  on  hit  templet  fed. 

Dryden. 

Hit  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  gloria,  grace, 
And  lambent  dulncs.  played  arou»3  hi,  face. 

Dryden. 

LaMDOI'DAL.    II.  t.    [  ii«;.i    and  ilia;.] 

Having  the  form  of  the  letter  lamda  or 

A. 

The  coarse  of  dw  longitudinal  sinus  down 
through  the  middle  of  it,  makes  it  adviscebie  to 
trepan  it  the  lower  part  of  the  ut  parietale,  or  at 
lent  upon  the  iamiaidal  nature.     Sharp,  Surgery. 

LAME.f  adj.  [lam,  lama,  Saxon;  lam, 

Dutch  ;  lam,  feel.  fractio.] 
I.  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs. 
Who  reprove*  the  lame,  must  go  upright. 


A  greyhound,  of  a  mouse  colour,  tame  of  one 
leg,  belongs  to  a  lady.  AHndknot  and  Pope. 

2.  Hobbling  ;  not  smooth  :  alluding  to  the 
of  a  verse. 

Our  authors  write, 
in  prose,  or  terse,  tit  all  the  same ; 
is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame. 


If  you  I 


-Drydos. 

3.  Imperfect;  unsatisfactory. 

Surubi  are  formed  into  suixlry  shapes,  by  mould- 
ing them  within,  and  cutting  them  without ,  but 
they  are  hut  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 

fi*"ure-      .  Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide, 
Come  sneaking  to  die  chariot  aid* ; 
And  otTer'd  many  a  lame  excuse, 

To  Lame.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  lame  ;  to  cripple. 

I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which 
lamet  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description  to 

doit.  Msiassanr, 

The  son  and  heir 
Affronted  once  a  rock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  tom'd  his  legs,  or  struck  bin)  blind. 

Dryden. 

I  to  let  the  child  Ml,  and  Wit, 
Jasjfti 

La'mellar.*  adj.  [lamella,  Lat.]  Com- 
posed  of  thin  scales  or  flakes. 

Calcareous  m»r]  is  —  sometimes  of'  a  compact, 
sometimes  of  a  lameUar  texture  ;  often  no  thin  as  (o 
be  called  paper-marl.    I'i'iumji  on  Afanuret,  p.  1 3. 

La'mellated.  adj.  [lamella,  Lat.]  Co- 
vered with  films  or  plates. 

prisingly  beautiful,  when  sicwed  through  a  mirro- 
««>pe-  Derham. 
La'melv.  adv.  [from  lame.'] 

1.  Like  a  cripple;  without  natural  force 
or  activity. 

Those  muscles  become  callous,  and,  taring 
yielded  to  the  extension,  the  patient  makes  shift  to 
go  upon  it,  though  tamely.        ITueman,  Surgery. 

2.  Imperfectly ;  without  a  full  i 
exhibition  of  all  the  parts. 

Look  not  esery  lineament  to  see, 
ctome  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  scarcely  know  'tis  she. 

Dryden. 

3.  Weakly;  unsteadily  ;  poorly. 
La'mbkbu.  n.  $.  [from  /ante?.] 
1.  The  state  of  a  cripple ;  loss  or  inability 
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Let  blindness,  lamenem  com  ;  are  lags  and 
eyes 

Of^equjJ  value  to  so  great  a  priaa  ? 

2.  Imperfection;  weakness. 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  Ian™  <> 
of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  aresuf- 
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Jam. 
to  Pope. 


Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

To  LAME'NT.  t>.  n.  [lamentor,  Lat.  la- 
mcnter,  Fr.]  To  mourn ;  to  wail ;  to 
grieve  ;  to  express  sorrow. 

Ye  111811  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice.  St.  John. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah,  and  all  the  sing- 
ing-men and  women  spake  of  Joaiah  in  their  la- 
roeittationa.  o  chron. 

Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroy'*!,  than  I  rejoice 
For  one  roan  found  so  perfect  and  so  just. 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  Mm.  AfUton,  P.  L. 

J'o  Lamb'kt.  c.  a.  To  bewail  |  to  mourn ; 
to  bemoan ;  to  express  sorrow  for. 

As  you  are  weary  of  this  weight, 
Rett  you,  while  I  lament  king  Henry's  cone. 

Skaktpearr. 

The  pair  of  sabres  praise  ; 
One  pitied,  one  contemn'd  the  vroful  times, 
One  iaugtTd  at  follies,  one  lamented 


Lament,  n.  t.  [lamentum,  Lat.  fro^tTe 
verb.] 

1.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamentation; 
grief  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. 

We,  long  ere  our  approaching,  lieard  within 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  song  ! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage 

MUton,  P.  L. 

The  loud  lament i  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries. 

Dryden. 

2.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

To  add  to  your  lament!. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  yuu  of  a  dismal  tight.  Sbaijprare. 

La'mbxtablb.  adj.  [lamentabitis,  Lat.  la- 
mentable, Fr.  from  lament.'] 

1.  To  be  lamented ;  causing  sorrow. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  beat; 
The  worst  returns  to " 

2.  Mournful; 
row. 

A  lamentable  tune  Is  the  sweetest  muaick  to  a 
woful  mind.  Sidney. 


And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and 


S.  Miserable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low 
pitiful ;  despicable. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  Has  lamentable  rc- 
fago-  BhmnsJIeet. 

Lamentably,  ad.  [from  lamentable.] 

mournfully. 

The  nutter  in  itself  lamentable,  lamentably  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two 


2.  So 


on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 

,  Ant.  and  Clean. 

3.  Pitifully;  despicably. 
Lambnta'tion.  n.  t.  [lamentatw,  Lat.] 

Expression  of  sorrow  ;  audible  grief. 
Be't  lawful  that  I  invocau  thy  ghost. 

To  bear  the  laBienlalioni  of  poor  Anne. 

Rich.  III. 


I  him,  and  all  Israel  mads  great 

lAfoc.uTlO. 


His  sons  buried  I 
lamentation  for  him* 

Lamk'nter  t  n.  t.  [from  lament.]  One 
who  mourns  or  laments. 

There  were  a  sort  of  men  called  lamentcrt,  who 
bad  a  public*  office,  as  our  bearers  have,  to  attend 
upon  funerals,  and  make  doleful  lamentations. 

^iffivlvf  Itp.  Patriehon  Gen.  1.  II. 

Spectator. 

Lame'ntisg.*  n.  s.  [from  lament.]  La- 
mentation; sorrow  audibly  expressed. 

death.  Shatrprare,  Macbeth. 

Cease  your  lamenlmgi,  Trojans,  for  a  while. 

Congrevc,  /had. 

La'mentine.  m.  s.  A  fish  called  a  sea-cow 
or  manatee,  which  is  near  twenty  feet 
long,  the  head  resembling  that  of  a  cow, 
and  two  short  feet,  with  which  it  creeps 
on  the  shallows  and  rocks  to  get  food  ; 
but  has  no  fins  j  the  flesh  is  commonly 
eaten.  Bailey. 
LA'MIA.*  «.«.  [Latin.]  A  kind  of  demon 
among  the  ancients,  who,  under  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  woman,  was  said  to  have 
children ;  a  hag ;  a  t 

Where's  tiie  hmvi 
That  tears  my  entrail 
her. 

LA'MINA.i  n.s. 

one  coat  laid  over  another. 

The  head  [of  the  snake]  it  covered  with  twelve 
principal  baise,  besides  a  number  of  smaller,  ir- 
regular in  shape.  —  The  central  Ian 
the  eyes  is  the  1 

La  M  in  A  ted.  adj.  [from  lamina.]  Plated: 
used  of  such  bodies  whose  contexture 
discovers  such  a  disposition  as  that  of 
plates  lying  over  one  another. 


I'm  bewitch 'd  ;  seise  on 
Mattinger,  Kirg.  Martyr. 

[Lat.]    Thin  plate; 


;  a;,,. 


From  I 

arises,  for  live  most  part,  the  la, 
of  a  Hone.  Sharp. 
La'mish.  ■  adj.   [from  lame.]    Not  quite 
lame ;  hobbling. 

He  did,  by  a  falne  ttep,  «jirnin  n  vein  in  the  in- 
side of  his  leg,  w  hich  ever  after  oecationcd  him  to 


A.  Wood,  Ath.  Ot.  1st  ed.  vol.  2.  col.  2«2. 

To  LAMM.f  v.  a.  [Itimen,  Belg.  to  strike, 
to  beat.  Skinner.  Iccl.  lem,  to  beat.] 
To  beat  soundly  with  a  cudgel. 
Lnmm'd  you  shall  be  ere  we  leave  ye  :— 


LA'MMAS.f  «.  *.  [This  word  is  said  by 
Bailey,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
to  be  derived  from  a  custom,  by  which 
the  tenants  of  the  archbishop  of  York 
were  obliged,  at  the  time  of  mass,  on  the 
first  of  August,  to  bring  a  lamb  to  the 
altar.  In  Scotland  they  are  said  to 
wean  lambs  on  tbis  day.  It  may  else 
be  corrupted  from  lattermath.  Dr.  John- 
son.—  The  following  is  the  account 
which  the  learned  Hammond  gives  of 
the  word.  "Lammas,  in  the  Saxon 
hlariiia»r,  lafmett,  i.  e.  lonf-mass,  or 
bread-mass,  is  so  named  as  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  to  (Jod  for  the  first  fruits 
of  the  corn,  and  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
served with  bread  of  new  wheat ;  and 
accordingly  'tis,  an  usage,  in  some  places, 
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for  tenant*  to  be  bound  to  bring  in 
wheat  of  that  year  to  their  lord,  on  ot 
before  the  first  of  August."  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  660.  Sumner  and  Blount  re- 
cord the  aarae  derivation.  In  later  times 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  lammas 
day,  in  the  Salisbury  Manuals,  is  called 
benedictio  novorum  Jructuum;  in  the  Red 
Book  of  Derby,  hlaF-nucrre  ba?j;  but 
in  the  Sax.  Cnron.  hlaro-iiMrrre ;  that 
matt  was  a  word  for  festival,  whence 
our  CJiristmas,  Candlemas,  &c. ;  and  that 
therefore  instead  of  lammas  quasi  lamb- 
mass,  from  the  offering  of  the  tenants  at 
York,  we  may  rather  suppose  the  f  to 
have  been  left  out  in  course  of  time  of 
general  use,  and  thus  la-mas,  or  hla- 
niKrre,  appears.  See  Gent.  Mag.  Jan. 
1799.  p.  33.  See  also  the  otym.  of 
Lambs-wool.]  The  first  of  August. 

In  1 178  was  (tut  fsmotis  lammas  day.  which 
buried  the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria. 

Bacon. 

Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  Uie  year, 
Come  lammas  eve  at  night,  shall  the  be  fourteen. 

Sholsptare,  Rom.  and  Jul. 

LAMP.  n.  s.  [lampe,  Fr.  lampas,  Lat.] 

1.  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  ahould'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  cod, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars 
Hut  nature  bung  io  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  gisc  due  light 
To  the  muled  and  lonely  trateller?  MUlon,  Owns* 
In  lamp  furnaces  I  used  spirit  of  wine  instead 
of  oil,  and  Hie  tame  flame  bat  melted  foliated  gold. 

Boyte. 

2.  Any  kind  of  light,  in  poetical  language, 
real  or  metaphorical. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  tend  forth  a  quickening  spirit. 
And  feed  the  dying  lamp  of  life  within  me.  Rant. 

Cynthia,  fair  regent  of  the  night, 
O  may  thy  silver  lamp  from  heaven's  high  bower, 
Direct  my  footstep*  in  the  midnight  hour.  Gay. 

La'mpass.  it.  s.  [lampas,  Fr.]  A  lump  of 
flesh,  about  the  bigness  of  a  nut,  in  the 
roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  which  rises  above 
the  teeth.  Farrier's  Diet. 

His  faoree  poateet  with  the  glanders,  troubled 
wiili  tin  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions 

Viatijwire,  Tans,  of  the  Shmc 

La'mpblack.T  *•  [lamp  and  black.]  It 
is  made  by  holding  a  torch  under  the 
bottom  of  a  bason,  and  as  it  is  furred 
striking  it  with  a  feather  into  some  shell, 
and  grinding  it  with  gum  water. 

Peacbam  on  Draining. 
Being  overtaken  with  liquor  ooe  Saturday  even- 
iog,  I  shaved  the  priest  with  Spanish  blacking  for 
shoes  uittcsui  of  a  wash-ball,  and  with  lampblack 
powdered  his  periwig. 

^rewtiinot  and  Pojrc,  Menu  of  P.  P. 

LA'MPisa.to^'-  [lamjxinte,  Ital.]  Shining; 
sparkling.  Not  used. 

Happy  lines  on  which  with  starry  light 

Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser,  Somet. 

LAMPO'ON.  it.  *.  [Bailey  derives  it  from 
lampons,  a  drunken  song.  It  imports,  let 
us  drink,  from  the  old  French  lamper, 
and  was  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
couplet  at  carousals.  Trevoux.]  A  per- 
sonal satire  ;  abuse ;  censure  written  not 
to  reform  hut  to  vex. 
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They  say  my  talent  is  satire;  if  so,  it  is  a  fruitful 
age :  they  hare  shown  the  dragon's  teeth  them- 
sriree,  and  it  la  but  just  the 
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reap  each 

other  in  lampoons.  I>rydcn. 
Make  satire  a  lampoon.  Pope. 
To  LAMPO'OM.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  abuse  with  personal  satire. 

To  Jeer  my  prince,  or  to  lampoon  my  miss. 

The  Image  *f  tie  Axe,  (1870,)  p.  65. 
Lampo'ovbh.  n.  s.  [from  lampoon.]  A 
scribbler  of  personal  satire. 

We  are  naturally  displeased  with 
crilick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lamiminer, 
we  arc  bitten  in  the  dark.  Mrydi-n 
The  squilis  are  those  wbo  are  called  libellers, 
lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.  Taller. 

La'mphby.T  n.  s.  [lamproye,  Fr.;  larr.preye, 
Dutch;  lamppxba,  Saxon.] 

Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the 
aea  and  fresh  risers ;  as,  the  lamprel,  lamprey,  and 


liit;ijX'niu. 


KuiUm. 


Fr.; 


La'mprok-  n.  *.  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

These  rocks  are  frequented  by  Umpronu  and 

5 roster  fishes,  that  devour  the  bodies  of  the 
rowncd.  Broome  on  Ike  Odyssey. 

LANCE.T  r.  s.  [lance,  Fr. ;  lancea,  Lat. 
xiyx»,  Greek  ;  lanca,  Arm.  to  brandish  a 
spear,  to  dart.] 

1.  A  long  spear,  which,  in  the  heroick 
ages,  seems  to  have  been  generally 
thrown  from  the  hand,  as  by  the  Indians 
at  this  day.  In  later  times,  the  com 
batants  thrust  them  against  each  other 
on  horseback.    Spear  ;  javelin. 

H«  carried  bis  insori,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  Unrely  blow.  Sidney. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtiesa  breaks  i 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy  a  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

«SAoery*enre. 

Tf  icy  shall  hold  the  bow  and  tlie  tana.  Jer.  1.49. 

Hector  beholds  his  jar'lio  fall  in  sain, 
Nor  other  lance,  nor  other  hope  remain; 
He  calls  Deiphobus  demands  a  spear 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there.  Pope. 

2.  Balance,  [lance,  Italian;  "in  dubbia 
lance,"  Tasso,  G.  Lib.  xx.  50.  From  the 
Lat.  lanx.]  Obsolete. 

Need  teacbeth  ber  Una  lesion  hard  and  rare. 
That  fortune  all  in  equall  fanner  doth  sway. 

Strnter,  F.  «•  iii.  vu.  <• 
To  La>xe.  v.  a-  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pierce;  to  cut. 

With  his  prepared  sword  ho  charges  borne 
My  unprovided  body,  iane'd  my  arm.  Snalcspeart. 

In  their  cruel  worship  tbey  /once  Ihcmselres  with 
knives.  Ctonn&V,  Scepsis. 

The  infernal  minister  adviuic'd, 
8ei»'d  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanc'd 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  chirurgically  ;  to  cut  in  order 
to  a  cure. 

We  do  faiscr 

Diseases  in  our  bodies.  Snoktpeare . 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore.  Shall. 

That  differs  as  far  from  our  usual  severities,  as 
the  fancrn-i  of  a  physician  do  from  tlie  wounds  of 
an  adversary.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

Lance  the  sore. 
And  cut  the  bead  -,  for  till  the  core  is  found 
The  secret  vice  is  fed.  Dryden. 

The  shepherd  stands, 
And  when  the  lancing  knife  requires  bis  hands. 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray 'rs  from  heav'n  demands. 

Dryden- 

La'scely.-io*;.  [fromfW.]  Suitable  to 
a  lance.   Not  in  we. 


lit 

give  a  Imeefy  Mow. 
Lakcbpksa'db.T  »•  *•  [lance  i 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Formerly 
and  by  corruption  lancepresadd.  It  is 
originally  Italian  :  laucia  spexzata.]  The 
officer  under  the  corporal :  not  now  in 
use  among  us,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing 
only  the  example  from  Cleaveland. 
Perhaps  lance-corporal  is  now  the  terra 
for  such  officer.  Properly  the  lance- 
pesade  signifies  a  reduced  officer. 

Since  feathers  were  cashier 'd, 
The  ribbands  hate  been  to  some  office  rear'd ; 
•Tis  hard  to  meet  a  lantpresado,  where 
Some  ells  of  favour  do  not  straight  appear. 

/.  Hall,  J'oems,  (1646.)  p.  10. 
The  lowest  range  and  meanest  officer  in  an  army 
is  called  lancrriesado  or  preside  (  who  is  the  leader 
or  governor  of  half  a  file ;  and  therefore  is  com- 
monly called  a  middle  man,  or  captain  over  four. 

The  Soldier')  Accidence,  p.  1. 
To  th'  Indies  of  her  arm  he  flies. 
Fraught  both  with  east  and  western  priac, 
Whirl.,  when  he  had  in  sain  easay'd, 
Arro'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesode. 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broach'd  a  jiore.  CAwctiisrf. 

La'ncer.*  ».  *.  [from  lauce ;  French, 
lander.'] 

One  that  carries  a  lance ;  one  armed 
with  a  lance. 

Each  launceer  well  his  wcightie  launre  did  wield. 

Mir.  for  Hag.  p.  842. 

Tbey  passed  with  all  speed  through  the  vaunt- 
guard  of  some  seven  hundred  laneicrs. 
Sir  H.  VTiltsams,  Ad  tfthe  L.  Connie.  { 1  Gl  8,)  p.SI . 

Such  the  bold  leaders  of  these  I 


2.  A  lancet.    Not  now  in  use. 

They  cut  themselves,  after  their  manner,  with 
knires  and  tanctrt.  1  Kinxs,  xviii.  48. 

lie  provoked  Uaal's  proplicts  to  cut  themactses 
with  knives  and  Innctrs. 

ShetfimTi  i. corned  Discourses,  p.  965. 

La'»«C8T.T     *•  [laneelte,  French.] 

1.  A  small  pointed,  chirurgical  instrument. 

I  gave  vent  to  it  by  an  apertiun  with  a  lancet, 
and  discharged  white  matter.    U'ucman,  Surgery. 

A  vein,  in  an  apparent  blue  runneth  along  the 
body,  and  if  dexterously  pricked  with  a  lancet, 
etnitteth  a  red  drop.  -Brean,  Vule.  Err. 

Hippocrates  aaitb,  blood-letting  should  be  done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords  in  order  to  moke  a 
lar^c  orifice  :  tin-  manner  of  opening  a  rein  then 
was  by  slabbing  or  perfusion,  as  in  liorses. 


2.  A  pointed  window. 

Here  have  been  dug  up,  pieces  of  die  r 
of  lancet  windows,  and  other  fragments  of  antique 
masonry  in  atone. 

ITarton,  ZftJ*.  of  Kiddington.p.  I7_ 

To  Lakch.  v.  a.  [lancer,  Fr.  This  word 
Li  too  often  written  launch  ;  it  is  only  a 
vocal  corruption  of  lance.  See  Lance, 
and  To  Launch.]  To  dart ;  to  cast  as 
a  lance ;  to  throw ;  to  let  fly. 

See  whose  arm  ran  lancn  tbe  surer  bolt, 
And  who's  the  better  Jose. 

Dryden  and  Lee,  GZdipus. 
Me,  only  me,  tlie  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  that  interdicted  shore ; 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  the  sable  deeps, 
Launch'd  bis  red  tight' ning  at  our  scaller'd  s 


To  Lanch.*  v.  n.  See  To  Launxit. 
Lanch.*  n.  *.  See  Launcii. 
To  LA'NCINATE-t  v.  a.  [lancino,  Lit.] 
To  tear;  to  rend ;  to  lacerate. 
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[b]  a  sharp  teuiult'iv  pain. 

Mmm,  m  r.  Site*. 

Lanciha'tioh.  «.  *.  [from  lancino,  Lai.] 

Tearing;  laceration. 
LAND.f  «•  *•  Dfo*^  Go^.  lanb,  Saxon  ; 

and  so  all  thoTeutonick  dialects.  u  Vox 

antiquissima."  Serenius.} 

1.  A  country;  a  region;  distinct  from 
other  countries. 

Hie  nations  of  fcythia,  like  a  mountain  flocxl, 
did  overflow  all  Spain,  and  quite  washed  away 
whatsoever  rel  iques  there  were  left  of  the  tend-Ared 
people.  Spnutr  en  Inland. 

Thy  ambition, 
Tbou  Karlet  (in,  ratifa'd  t3ii»  bewailing  had 
Of  noble  Buckingham.     SSakspcare,  Hen.  VII I. 
'What  had  be  done  to  make  bun  fly  the  land  T 

Snakspenrt. 

Tb<  chief  men  of  the  land  had  great  authority ; 
though  the  government  was  monarchical,  it  waa 
not  despotic*.  Drome  on  lie  Odyssey. 

2.  Earth  ;  distinct  from  water. 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty 
country.  At-boi. 
Yet,  if  thou  go'*  by  W.  tbo'  grief  pa***. 
My  aoul  cv'n  then,  my  fear,  would  be  die  It* : 
But  ah !  be  warn'd  to  ahun  the  wat'ry  way. 

Drydtn. 

Thry  turn  their  head*  to  sea,  their  atema  to 
laid, 

And  greet  with  (freed)'  joy  the  Italian  strand. 

Ihyden 

S.  It  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  op- 
posed to  tea. 

The  princen  delighting  their  conceit*  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  aeeing  wherein  the  ««- 
discipline  differed  from  die  tand-tervia,  they  had 
pleating  entertainment.  Sidney. 

He  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land-enrrack ; 
If  It  prove  lawful  prise,  be'i  made  for  ever. 

Shakspearc. 

With  eleven  thousand  land-soldiers,  and  twenty- 
six  ship)  of  war,  we  within  two  month*  hare  woo 
one  town.  lUicon. 

Necessity  maka  men  ingenious  and  hardy ;  and 
if  they  hare  but  land-roam  or  tea-room,  tbey  find 
supplies  Tor  their  hunger.  Hate,  One.  of  Mankind. 

I  writ  not  always  rrs  tlie  propel  i>-rma  of  navi- 
gation, or  land-service.  Diylen,  ASn. 

The  French  are  to  pay  the  aame  dutiea  at  the 
dry  porta  through  w  hich  they  pass  by  land  carriage, 
as  we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by  >*o. 

Addison,  freeholder. 

The  Fborniciana  carried  on  a  land-trade  to 
Syria  and  M.-s^iousnia,  and  stopt  not  abort,  with- 
out pushing  theif  trade  to  tba  Indies. 

Arkuthnot  on  Coins. 

TOW  apeciea  brought  by  land-carriage  were 
much  better  than  those  which  came  to  Kgypt  by 
tea.  Arbttthnot. 

*.  Ground ;  surface  of  the  place.  Unusual. 
Beneath  hi.  ateely  caaque  he  felt  the  Wow, 
And  roll'd,  with  limbs  relaz'd,  along  the  land. 

Pat*. 

5.  An  estate  real  and  immovable. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lauds,  and  tenements, 
Castles,  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  nf  the  killtr'n  protl-ctioii. 

Snaksyeare,  Hen.  VIII. 

Ha  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty, 
and  closed  certain  lands  and  towns;  in  the  borders 
of  PoSome,  A'nalfcs. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands, 
Of  l>ope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall  : 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Watltm. 

6.  Nation ;  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  rrcciv'd, 
The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  land  beiiev'd. 
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7.  Urine.  [Idanb,  Saxon.] 

Probably  land-damn  was  a  coarse  ex- 
pression in  the  cant  *truin,  formerly  in 
common  use,  but  since  laid  aside  and 
forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking  away 
a  man's  life.  For  land  or  lant  is  an  old 
word  for  urine,  and  to  stop  the  common 
passages  and  functions  of  nature  is  to 
kill.  I  la  timet. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on, 
That  will  Iw  damn'd  for't ;  would  I  knew  the 
villain, 

I  would  knoWonn  him.   Bhaksjieart,  Wint.  Tale. 

The  preceding  ei ample  is  a  very  doubtful  one 
of  this  sense  of  land ;  and  die  passage,  in  which  it 
occurs,  has  perplexed  all  the  commentators  on  the 
poet.  Ijsnd  or  lant  is,  however,  in  this  sense  used 
in  Lancashire.  I.dilor 

To  Land.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  set 


The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner 
In  Britain.  oaohpeorr, 

Ho  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  tbee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind. 
Thy  committed  pledge  restore, 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore, 

Dryden,  Horace. 

Another  Typhis  shall  new  sews  explore, 
Another  A  ego  land  the  chiefs  upon  uY  Iberian 

To  Land.  v.  n.    To  come  to  shore. 

Let  him  land. 
And  soke-    'y  see  him  set  on  to  London.  Skaksp. 

La  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be 

gone  from  this  coast  within  sixteen  days. 

Bacon,  Xeto  Atlantis. 
I  land,  with  luckless  omens  ;  then  adore 
Their  gods.  lirydsn,  AVn. 

Landa'u.*  n.  t.  [probably  from  a  vehicle 
of  this  kind  usetl  in  the  town  of  Landau 
in  Bavaria.]  A  coach,  of  which  the  top 
may  be  occasionally  open. 

La'ndrd.  adj.  [from  /and.]  Having  a 
fortune,  not  in  money  but  in  land ; 
having  a  real  estate. 

A  landless  knight  makes  lht«  a  landed  aquitc. 

Shakspeare,  K.  John. 

Men,  whose  living  lyeth  together  in  one  shire, 
are  commonly  counted  greater  (ended  than  those 
whose  livings  are  dispersed.  Haam, 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling 
lands  while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed 
fell  to  crying  up  magna  charts-  Temple. 

A  house  of  commons  roust  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  landed  men.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

La'ndfall.T  n.s.  [land  ax\&fall.~\ 

1.  A  sudden  translation  of  property  in 
land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

2.  In  naval  language,  the  first  land  dis- 
covered after  a  sea-voyage. 

La'sdflood.  n.  t.  [land  andjW.]  In- 
undation. 

Apprehensions  of  the  affections  of  Kent,  and  id) 
other  places,  tooled  like  a  land/lead,  that  might 
roll  they  knew  not  how  far.  Clarendon. 

Land-forces,  n.  *.  [land  and  force.] 
Warlike  powers  not  naval ;  soldiers  that 
serve  on  land. 

Wo  behold  m  France  the  greatest  land-forces 
that  have  ever  been  known  under  any  christian 
prince.  Temple. 

La'mdgbave.  n.s.  [land  and  grave,  or 
graf,  a  counts  German.]  A  German 
title  of  dominion. 

Landholder,  n.t.  [land  and  holder.'} 
One  who  holds " 
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Money,  aa  necessary  to  trade,  nay  be  con- 
sidered as  in  his  bands  tliat  pays  tba  labourer  and 
/  and  it  this  man  want  money,  the 
is  not  made,  and  so  the  irndc  is  lost. 

Xoow. 

La'kding.t        I  [fromW.] 

La  NDIXQ-PLACE.  y  L 

1.  The  top  of  stairs. 

Let  Dm  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  he  upon  a 
fair,  open  newel,  and  a  fair  tanding-idace  at  the 
top,  Jfiirt'm 

The  landsng-place  is  the  uppermost  step  of  a 
pair  of  stairs,  via.  the  floor  of  the  room  you 
ascend  upon.  Moron. 

There  is  a  stair-case  that  strangers  are  generally 
carried  to  sec,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the 
disposition  of  the  lights,  and  toe  convenient  land' 
lag,  are  sdmimhly  well  contrived. 

Addison  on  Italy. 

What  the  Romans  called  vestibulum  was  no 
part  of  the  house,  but  the  court  and  landing-place 
between  it  and  the  street.       Jhmsthtu*  on  Coin' . 

2.  The  act  of  coming  on  shore. 

Agricola  —  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast, 
and  with  sundry  and  uncertain  landings  to  divert 
and  disunite  the  Britons.  MUtan,  Hist,  of  Eng.  B.2. 
La 'kd  jobber,  n.  t.  [land  and  job.]  One 
who  buys  and  sells  lands  for  other  men. 

I  f  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  lond-jUiers,  or  inventors  of 
new  funds.  iVi/l. 
Landlady,  n.  i.  [land  and  ladt/.'] 

holding  from 


1.  A  woman  who  has  I 
her. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn. 

If  a  soldier  drinka  his  pint,  ami  offers  payment 
In  Wood'a  halfpence,  die  landlady  may  be  under 
some  difficulty.  Sunfl* 
LA'sDtHSs.t  adj.  [from  land,  Sax.  lanb- 
lear.]  Without  property;  without  for- 
tune. 

Younp  Kortinbrss 
Ho;h  in  dee  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  drcrc, 
S'.ark'd  up  a  list  of  landless  resolute*. 

Snnlspeort,  Hamlet. 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shakspeare,  A*.  John. 

LA'NDtocKED.f  adj.  [land  and  lock.'}  Shut 
in,  or  enclosed  with  land. 

The  haven  before  the  town  is  land-tocld. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  7W  p.  100. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked, 
and  closed  on  all  aides,  than  this  eectns  to  have 
been.  Addison  on  Italy. 

La'»dloprb.+  n.  t.  [land  and  loopen.\ 
Dutch.]  A  landman ;  a  term  of  reproach 
use  d  by  seamen  of  those  who  pass  their 

lives  on  shore- 
Such  travellers  aa  these  may  be  termed  lond- 
kw,  ns  the  Dutchman  saitlt,  rather  than  travel- 
US    Ho**U,  Instruct. fir  Teas,  (164*)  p.  187. 

La'ndlord.t  n.t.    [land  and  lord.  Sax. 

lanbhlarojvb.] 
1.  One  who  owns  land  or  houses,  and  has 

tenants  under  him. 

This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place, 
under  any  landlord,  there  shall  be' many  of  them 
placed  together,  but  dispersed,  tyrnsrron  Ireland. 

It  t*  »  generous  pleasure  in  a  landlord,  to  low 
to  aea  all  bia  tenants  look  fal.s 


2.  The  roaster  of  an  inn. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion 
fetched  out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  hjro  hy 
hit  whistle.  Addison. 
La'ndlorpRY.*   n.t.    [from  landlord.} 
State  of  a  landlord. 
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La'sdman.*  n.t.  [land  and  man.  Sax. 
lanbman.]  One  who  lives  or  serves  on 
land ;  opposed  to  teaman  ;  a  country- 


If  lo-morrow 
Our  nsvy  thrive,  I  bare  nn 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

Shnjcii tearc ,  Ani.  antl  Cleop. 
The  ships  being-  so  filled  with  laixtmrn,  there 
»»n  great  want  of  water. 

Burnet,  Hut.  efhuoum  Tint/.  («n.  1708.) 
It  often  astonishes  e  fcmrfnum  to  observe  with 
what  precision  a  mUot  aa  distinguish,  in  the 
ofllug,  not  only  the  appearance  of  *  ship,  which  is 
altogether  Invisible  to  the  landman,  but  the  num- 
ber of  her  masts,  the  direcdoo  of  her  count,  and 


X.  Smith,  on  Me  Er/eraa/  &•«*«. 

La'ndmark.t  ji.  *.  [/ourf  and  mart.  Sax. 
lanbmeanc.]  Any  thing  set  up  to  pre- 
serve the  boundaries  of  lands. 

V  the  midst,  an  altar,  as  the  land-marl.  stood, 
Rustick,  of  greasy  nxi.  Afiftun,  P.  L. 

The  /and -merer  by  which  placet  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed.  Clarendon. 

Then  land-markt  limited  to  each  his  right ; 
For  all  before  wai  common  a«  me  light.  Drydm. 

Thonyh  thev  are  not  self-evident  principle*,  yet 
if  I  hey  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary 
uml  unouestionable  deduntion,  tl*-y  may  nerve  n« 
fond-mar**,  to  thew  what  lie*  in  the  direct  way  of 
truth,  or  ii  quite  besidea  it.  Locke. 

LA'NDSCAPE.f  n.  t.  [landtchape,  Dutch. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Lanbrcipe,  Saxon;  and 
our  old  authors  write  the  word  landtkip; 
though  Dr.  Johnson  has  unjustly  ex- 
hibited landscape  as  the  fonn  used  by 
Milton.  The  word  has  been  also  writ- 
ten landtcept,  as  if  it  were  from  the 
Greek  verb  animUuat  (skeptomai,)  to  look 
over;  and  in  later  times,  rather  affect- 
edly, landtchape.  It  is  probably  from 
the  Saxon  rceapian,  to  shape,  and  land, 


q.  d.  the  shape  of  the  land  or  country. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  word  newly 
introduced,  when  Drayton  published  his 
Polyolbion  early  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  first ;  for,  using  it  in  his  eighteenth 
sons,  p.  284*  he  has  thought  it  ex- 
pedient thus  to  explain  his  "landtkip'' 
in  the  margin,  viz.  "the  natural)  ex- 
pressing of  the  surface  of  a 
painting."] 

I.  A  region,  the  prospect  of  a  country. 

The  pleaaant  varieties  of  these  earthly  InnAilnu. 

Bp.  Halt,  Fret  Pritontr,  S  9. 
Straight  mine  eye*  hath  caught  new  pleasure*, 
WhiUt  the  landahp  round  it  measure* 
Ruwet  lawn*  and  Sallow*  grey, 
When,  the  nibbling  Hocks  do  stray.  AfUton,  VAIL 
Lovely  aectn'd. 
Hut  landthp .-  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air, 
Meeto  lila  approach.  Jfimm,  p.  L. 

The  tun  bcarce  uprisen. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  hi*  dewy  ray, 
Ducon'ring  in  wide  hndtUp  all  the  cast 
Of  parndiae,  and  Eden's  happy  plaina. 

Millm,  F.  I.. 

We  are  tike  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a 
■pariou*  landtcope,  where  the  eye  paM»  over  one 
pleating  prospect  into  another.  Addum. 

'£.  A  picture  representing  an  extent  of 
space,  with  the  various  objects  in  it. 

The  Jew*  indeed  sew  Christ  prevented  in  a  land 
i  through  the  perspective  of 
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A*  good  a  poet  m  you  are,  . 
finer  InndKapa  than  Uioac  about  the  king's  house. 

A'idiwn. 

Oft  In  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  watery  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremliJe  in  the  tloooV  i'.ijie. 

The  Sgaaont  of  Thomson  have  been  very  instru- 
ment..! in  diffusing  a  general  taste  for  the  beauties 
ot  nature  tnd  ImiHtkAftc. 

Bp.  Wartan,  Ea,  an  Pope. 

To  La'ndscapk.*  v.  a.  To  represent  in 
landscape.    Not  in  use. 

As  weary  traveller  that  climbs  a  hill, 
Looks  beck,  rita  down,  and  oft,  if  hand  have  skill, 
LmthUpi  the  vales  with  pencil ;  placing  ben 
Meadow,  there  arable,  Ac 
ArcM.  Halytay,  Sen.  of  lit  World,  1661,  Pref. 

La'ndstrkioht.*  n.  s.  [land and  ttrri<>kt. 
See  the  substantive  Strait.]  A 
passage,  o^j^jjjjp  of  land. 

jnto  llte^ea  ;  indeed  ^n"*  foreland  or  lan 


unto  lite  sea  ;  imbed  in  a  foreland  or  lamUtre >gM, 
where  two  aean  meet. 

Mjuniagn,  App.  to  Con.  (I6S5,)  p.  158. 

Land-tax.  n.«.  [land  and  tax.]  Tax  laid 
upon  land  and  house*. 

It  mortgages  were  registered,  land-toirt  might 
reach  the  lender  to  pay  his  proportion.  Lode. 

Laxd-waitb&.  n.  t.  [land  and  loader.] 
An  officer  of  the  customs,  who  is  to 
watch  what  goods  are  landed. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the 
queen  of  an  hundred.  Swt/1,  Examiner* 

La'ndward.  adv.  [from  land. 2  Towards 
the  land. 

Tliey  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpower- 
ing mountains  that  hack  the  one,  and  slender 
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La'norsx  SAof.*  n.t.  A  kind  of  chain- 
shot. 

LA'KoarrTLX.*  ».  t.  [lane  and  utile.')  A 
long  bench  to  ait  on.  Praise  of  Yorksh. 
Ale,  1697.  Common  throughout  the 
north  of  England. 

Langtbralo'o.*  *.  t.  A  game  at  cards ; 
In  some  places  called  lanterioo  i  and  in 
some  langtra ;  which  Pegge  takes  to  be 
French,  viz.  'langtrou,  it  being  often 
long,  he  says,  before  three  cards  of  one 
suit  come  into  a  hand.  But  langtra 
seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  only  of 
langirralon ;  of  which  name,  however, 
I  know  not  the  origin. 

An  old  ninepence  bent  both  ways  by  Lilly  the 
almanack-maker  for  hick  St  langteratoo. 

Toiler,  No.  94S. 

LA'NGUAGE.t  n.t.  [language,  French; 

lingua,  Latin.] 
1.  Human  speech. 

We  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more 
materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing 
)    words  and  sentences  j  but  if  we  consider  it  ac- 
j     cording  to  the  design  Uiereof,  thin  Itmjruaft  ii  up; 
signs  for  communication  of  thoughts.  If  toiler. 

%  The  tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinct 
from  others. 


O  !  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
A*  not  to  know  the  language  1  h*Tc  liv'd  in. 


Tre*. 

Land-wind.*  n.t.  [land  and  wind.']  A 
gale  or  wind  from  the  land. 

A  wddeii  itiff  land-wind  In  mat  self  hour 
To  seaward  fore'd  this  bird. 

Vmnt,  Poemt,  p.  304. 

Land-workrr.*  i».  s.  [land  and  woricr.] 
One  who  tills  the  ground. 

Tho  latter  Mate,  that  of  the  umd-vorker,  is 
re]wrsen(«l  aa  under  a  curse,  and  is  maiie  the 
puniiiiment  of  his  diaubeying  n  positive  command. 

Pvumati  <sn  Antiq.  p.  1 40. 

Lane.  n.t.  [laen,  Dutch  ;  tana,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  narrow  way  between  edges. 

All  tying 
a  ttraigfat  lane,  the  enemy  full-hearted 


He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  Heece ; 
To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 
Of  th'  others,  as  bis  own  was  known. 

Denham. 

3.  Style ;  manner  of  expression. 

Though  his  language  should  not  be  refin'd, 


Struck  down  some  mortally.     "^^1.  Cymieiine. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn.  Milton, 

Through  •  tluse  font «  I  punu'd  my  journev. 

atony. 

A  peck-hone  rs  driven  constantly  in  a 

lane  and  dirty  road. 

2  A  narrow  street ;  an  alley. 

There  it  no  street,  not  many  tana,  where  there 
does  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church. 

Sprat,  StTTfu 

3.  A  passage  between  men  standing  on 

each  side. 

The  earl's  servant i  etood  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  lant.        Uacan,  Hen.  VII. 

Lang."  adj.  [lagg,  M.  Goth. which  in  the 
pronunciation  is  langi  lanjrum,  Saxon. 
See  Lono,  and  Lonosomk.]  Long. 
Our  northern  word.  Thus  also  langtome 


Fuller,  Serm.  of  Reformation,  (Oi.  IMS  )  p.  8. 


for  longtome, 
longttitle. 


for 


Others  for  language  all  their  < 
And  value  books,  a*  women,  men,  for  areas  t 
Their  praiae  is  stilt  —  the  style  it  excellent  • 
The  aerate,  they  humbly  take  upon  content.  Popi. 

4.  A  nation  distinguished  by  their  lan- 
guage. 

To  you  it  is  commanded,  O  people,  tutiont. 
and  langytagi-i,  that  at  whut  time  ye  hear  the  sound 
of  the  comet,  Ac.  ye  fall  down  and  worship  the 
gnlden  image  that  Nebucbsdncttar  the  king  lath 

act  up.  Dan.  Di.  4,  5. 

To  La'ngoaoe.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  give  language  to ;  to  express.  Not 
now  in  use. 

A  new  dispute  there  lately  ru«? 
Betwixt  the  Greekes  and  Launes,  whose 
Temple*  'JioulJ  be  bound  w  i lb  ^lurv 
In  beat  languoring  this  story.  Lavefaet,  Luc.  p. 82. 

La'nouaged.t  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Knowing  language ;  using  language 
properly  or  gracefully. 

Not  eloquent,  nor  well-ianguajrd,  [indisertua.  ] 
fiarrtt  in  V.  Eluftunt. 
They  are  the  only  knowing  men  In  Europe, 
The  only  languor 'd  men  of  ell  die  world. 

B.  Jonxm,  Fat. 

2.  Having  various  languages. 

He  wand'rtng  long  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  lanxxtazd  nations  has  survey'd.  Pope. 

La'nguagr-mastbr.  n.  t.  [language  and 
master.]  One  whose  profession  is  to 
teach  languages. 

The  third  ia  a  sort  at language-maMer,  who  is 
to  Instruct  them  In  the  style  proper  for  a  minister. 

Sptetator. 

La'nourt.  a.  s.  [languette,  French.]  Any 
thing  cut  in  the  form  of  a  tongue. 
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LA'NGUID.  adj.  [languid™,  Latin.] 

1 .  Faint ;  weak ;  feeble. 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  lan- 
guid, disposcth  tn  an  orid  acrimony  ;  wlial  accele- 
rates the  motion  of  lb*  blood,  cUiposeth  to  an  il. 
kalis*  acrimony.  Artnahnvt. 

No  Space  Can  be  awigncd  SO  Vast,  but  Mill  • 
larger  may  be  imagined;  no  notion  ao  swift  or 
/un-uiii,  but  *  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may 
still  be  conceived.  Bentleg. 

2.  Dull ;  heartless. 


And  fin  their  languid  souls  with  Calo's  virtue. 


La'hgdidlt.oAi.  [from  languid.']  Weakly; 
feebly. 

The  menstruum  work'd  a*  languidly  upon  tlw 
coral,  as  h  did  before.  Stress. 

LA'ncuiDNEse.t  ««  *•  [from  lan^utrf.] 
Weakness;  feebleness;  want  of  strength. 

Many  nek,  and  keep  op  i  colds  without  cough- 
ing or  running  at  too  noaa;  only  a  languulnru 
and  raininess.  IJfeofA.  Wood,  (an  1C78,)  p.  27.1. 

To  LA'Kouisn.t  v.  n.  [languir,  French  j 
langueo,  Latin ;  from  the  Greek  Xayy*., 
to  be  weary.] 

J.  To  grow  feeble ;  to  pine  away  ;  to  loie 
strength. 

Let  her  languiih 
A  drop  of  blood  a -day  j  and,  bci^g  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly.  £M»;«virr,  Cymb. 

We  and  our  fathers  do  lnngtuiA  of  such  dis- 
eases. S  fair. 

2.  To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion ; 
not  to  be  vivid  in  appearance. 

3.  To  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow,  or  any 
slow  passion. 

The  land  thall  mourn,  and  every  one  that  dwei- 
leth  therein  •.li.sll  tnTi^uittt.  Soot it,  IT.  3. 

I  hart  been  talking  with  n  suitnr  here, 
A  man  that  tang uuacs  in  your  displeasure. 

S/wiajxart,  (hid to. 

I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  tlx  liberty  to 
.-buse  for  myself,  and  have  ever  since  lan%utthcd 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father. 


Let  Leonora  consider,  that,  at  the  eery  time  in 
which  the  tamrvMi*  tor  the  loss  of  her  decerned 
loser,  then  are  persona  just  perishing  in  n  atrip, 
wreck.  Addttm,  Sjftl. 

*.  To  look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 
What  poenit  think  yon  soft,  and  to  be  read 
With  tanguiMng  regards,  and  bending  head  ? 

Dryicrl. 

To  La'kguish.*  v.  a.  To  make  feeble ; 
to  cause  to  droop ;  to  depress ;  to  wear 
out. 

What  nun  who  knows 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  toruruuA  out 
For  assur'd  bondage  ?       Skahpeare,  Cynjn 
That  be  might  satisfy,  or  langnuk,  thi 
ing  fiame. 

Flam,  Tr.  ofXmtaigru,  (1«I3.)  p.  19S. 
Cyllenius  spies 
How  leaden  sleep  had  seal'd  up  all  hit  eyes ; 
Then,  silent,  with  his  magiek  rod  ho  strokes 
Their  languuh'd  lights,  which  sounder  sleep  pro- 
vokes. Sandy*,  OvitCt  Mtt.  B.  1. 
"Hie  tanguM't  mother's  womb 
Was  twt  long  a  living  tomb. 

^AfsVon,  BptLMartn,  of  UTndutter. 

It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  Linguis/i  d  head. 

UUlon,  Comm. 

His  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Unligbten'd,  and  rbcir  bngwasV  hope  rcviy'd. 

,  P.  L. 


LAN 

The  troops  with  bate  inspir'd,  • 
Their  darts  and  clamour  at  a  distance  drire, 
And  only  keep  the  UiHiuith'i  war  alive.  Jlryden. 

La'ngdish.t  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  or  state  of  pining. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  hn- 
gxut):.  Moji  Hienrc,  Ron.  omd  Jtd. 

2.  Soft  appearance. 

And  the  blue  la^M  of  sort  Alibi's  eye.  Pope. 
Tlien  forth  he  walks, 
Beneath  the  trrmbling  hnguuJi  of  bcr  beam, 
With  aoften'd  soul.  Thomoan,  Spring. 

LA'HauiSHZit.*  «.  *.  [from  Itmguith.']  One 
who  pine*  or  languishes. 

These  unhappy  lan^ucatcrs  in  obscurity  should 
be  furnished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employ- 
ments of  people  of  die  world,  as  mar  engage  tiiom 
in  their  several  remote  corners  to  a  laudable  imi- 


Mn.  S.  Carter,  in  Dr.Jokntm'i  Rambler,  Ko.  100. 
La'mgituhiko.*  n.  t.  [from  languish.] 
Feebleness  ;  loss  of  strength. 

There  is  a  remedy  apiww'd,  set  down 
To  ran  the  deaperale  languitkingi,  vrliereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost.  ^tafajrmire,  AWt  Welt. 

What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  Unguukiit?» 
should  end  in  death?  Daaif  vf  Cor.  Pu'ty/. 

l,A'rlOVKHl}tahy.^adv.[fTomlnng!iishing.] 

1.  Weakly;  feebly  i  with  feeble  softness. 

Lease  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rbimea,  and 
know 

Wat's  roundly  smooth,  or  hnrnMngly  slow. 

Pope. 

2.  J)ully ;  tediously. 

Alas !  my  Doras,  tboa  seest  bow  long  and  lan- 
guiohm^ty  the  weeks  an  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.  Sidney. 

3.  With  soft  appearance. 

Not  Titian's  pencil  era  could  ao  array, 
So  fleece  with  clouds  Uw  pure  ethereal  space  ; 
Nc  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
Aa  loose  on  nowery  bads  all  lanftnokingly  lay. 

«»»«,  Cattle  of  Inohkmct,  C.  I. 

La'ngu(SHMcnt.  n.  *.  [_!anguiuemment, 

French ;  from  languish.] 
I.  State  of  pining. 


The  splien  of  CupM  forty  yean  contains ; 
Which  I  hare  wasted  in  long  Wu«Wn, 
That  wctn'd  the  longer  for  my  greater  paii 


nt, 
ins, 

tyenarr. 

2.  Softness  of  mien. 

Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bead- 
big  of  the  head  ;  lanfuii/.meM,  when  we  liang  it 
on  one  side.  Ihydtn. 

La'nguor.t  »•  *•  [languor,  Latin ;  Inn- 
gneur,  French.  The  early  use  of  our 
word  is  in  the  sense  of  disease.  Wic- 
liffe  renders,  what  in  the  present  version 
is  "  taken  with  divers  diteaset  and  tor* 
menu,"  St.  Matt.  iv.  2+.  "  takum  with 
dyverse  languoreg  and  turmentis.'*] 

].  Faintness ;  wearisomenes*. 

Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had, 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem. 

Spenter. 

For  these,  these  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  hem's  d.«p  lungmir,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 


2.  Listleseness ;  inattention. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and  brisk- 
ness to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the 
languor  of  private  study  and  meditation. 

Walt*,  Impr.  of  the  MM. 

3.  Softness ;  laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily.silver'd  vales 
Diffusing  fang  nor  in  the  panting  gales. 

Pope,  Zruneiad. 


L  A  N 

4>  [Inphysick.] 

Languor  and  lassitude  signifies  a  faint- 
ness, which  may  arise  from  want  or  de- 
cay of  spirits,  through  indigestion,  or 
too  much  exercise;  or  from  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminu- 
tion of  secretion  by  the  common  dis- 
charges. Quincey. 

La'nguorous.  adj.  {langutreux,  Fr.]  Te- 
dious ;  melancholy.   Not  in  use. 

Wto  "laf"!  lefTkto d<C'"r  ^ 

Jpatser. 

To  La'xgcrb.*  v.  ».  [from  langueo,  Lat.] 
To  languish.  "  Langvering  in  care, 
sorrow,  or  thought."  Huloet.  Not  now 
in  use. 

Now  wil  I  spake  of  woful  Damian, 

That  langurttk  for  love.  CTmiar,  Jforc*.  Tcir. 

LA'NIARY.*  n.  f,  f  from  lanio,  Lat.]  A 
shambles.  Coelceram. 

To  LA'.vtATB.t  v.  a.  [lanio,  Latin.]  To 
tear  in  pieces ;  to  quarter  to  lacerate. 

Cocteratn. 

La'nipicb.  n.  *.  [lanificiunt,  Latin.]  Wool- 
len manufacture. 

The  moth  brcedcth  upon  cloth  and  other  /«- 
nifica,  especially  if  tboy  be  laid  up  dankish  and 
*et.  Baton,  Xal.  Hi*. 

La'mgbrous.  adj.  [laniger,  Latin.]  Bear- 

ing  wool. 
LANK.  adj.  [lantkt,  Dutch.] 
I.  Loose ;  not  filled  up ;  not  stiffened  out ; 

not  fat ;  not  plump ;  slender. 
The  commons  bast  thou  rack'd ;  the  clergy's 


An  ten*  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Shalajjeare. 

Name  not  Vf  interface,  whose  skin's  ^Iack, 
Lanlt,  as  an  unthrilt's  purse.  Donne. 

We  let  down  into  the  receiver  a  great  tiladilcr 
well  tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  tone,  as  not  con- 
taining above  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  con- 
taining ten  times  as  much.  Boyte. 

Moist  earth  produces  com  and  grass,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  mr  land  so  Urge  n  prrani«*  boast, 
Lest  the  lent  can  in  length  of  stem  be  lost. 

Is  the  plain, 
thus  dreams 


Now, 
Thus 


Dryden. 

Meagre  nnd  ImJi  with  fasting  grown, 
And  nothing  leA  but  skin  and  bone ; 
They  Just  keep  life  and  soul  together. 

2.  Milton  seems  to  use  this  word  for  faint . 
languid. 

He  piteous  of  Iter  woes,  rear'd  her  lanlt  head. 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbatbe 
In  nectar'd  laven  stnw'd  with  asphodil. 

Hilton,  Omiu. 

To  Lank.*  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  become  lank ;  to  fall  away. 
All  this 

Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 

So  much  as  lank'd  not.  Shaktpecre,  Ant.  and  Cteop. 

La'kkly.*  adv.  [from  iVin*.]  Loosely; 
thinly. 

Wwo  forty  winters  more 
Have  furrow 'd  deep  my  pallid  brow ; 
When  from  my  head,  a  scanty  store, 
Lantfy  the  wtther'd  tresses  Sow,  Sir  J.  Hill,  Song. 

LA'NKNESs.f  n.  $.  [from  lauk.]    Want  of 
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Thou  shall  eat,  but  utou  shall  net  thrive  with 
it :  there  shall  be  a  kind  of  laukntuii  id  depression 
within  thy  belly  far  wry  famine. 

Shite  an e»*  /"rujia.  (1659.)  p.  3S9. 

La'.vky."  adj.  [from  lank.']    A  vulgar  ex- 
pression to  denote  a  tall  thin  person. 
La'n.seh.t  »•  *•  [laaier,  Fr.  lannariiu, 
Lat.]    A  specict  of  hawk. 

"Tis  well  if  amnnz  them  you  can  clearly  nviVc 
out  *  tanner,  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  ■  keatril. 

SirT.  Hraum.  UivxU.  u.  118. 


«<r  T.  xiViVrt,  jVoai.  p. 

LA'KXEBBT.f  ii.  *.   A  little  hawk. 

Of  laiiner,  eagle,  Ac.  arc  farmed  lament,  eag- 
let. Butter,  Eng.  (ham.  (1633.) 

Last.*  n.  m. 

1.  The  old  name  for  the  game  of  loo. 
Still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

2.  Urine.  See  the  seventh  sense  of  Lakd. 
Common  also  in  the  north.  Craven 
Dial,  and  Brockets 

Lantbrlo'o.*    See  Langteraloo. 
LaVsqcenet.  n.  t.  [Fr.  from  lance  and 

knecht,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  common  foot-soldier. 
'2.  A  game  at  cards. 

La'sterx.t  »•  «•  [lanleme,  French;  la- 
ttrrna,  Latin :  it  is  by  mistake  often  writ- 
ten lanthorn.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Lanthorn 
seems  to  have  been  written,  from  a  con- 
fused notion  that  the  name  had  some 
reference  to  the  thin  lamina  of  horn  of 
which  it  is  frequently  formed ;  quasi, 
lamp-horn.  Tliis  etymology  would  in- 
fallibly be  admitted,  were  the  right  one 
less  known ;  and  may  serve  as  an  in. 
stance  of  the  fallacious  nature  of  ety- 
mology. What  could  persuade  an  ety- 
mologist to  give  up  such  a  derivation  ? 
especially  if  he  recollected  that  a  candle 
and  lantern  is  called  by  Plautus  "  Vul- 
canus  in  cornu  conclusus !"  Nares, 
Elem.  of  Orthoepy,  p.  295.] 

1.  A  transparent  case  for  a  candle. 

God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  my  lantern  to  my  feet. 

Thou  art  our  admiral ;  thou  bcarctt  the  (aniens 
in  the  poop,  but  'tit  in  the  now  of  tbrc ;  thou  an 
the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

St,ahj<earr,  Hen.  IV. 

A  candle  lasteth  longer  in  a  tanlkm  than  at 
large.  Bacon. 

Amongst  the  excellent  acts  of  that  king,  none 
hath  the  pre-eminence,  the  erection  and  imtitutioo 
of  a  society,  which  we  call  Solomon's  house  ;  the 
noblest  foundation  that  ever  was,  and  the  taut/urn 
of  this  kingdom.  Bacon,  Atiantit. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  and, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  dose  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  bcar'n,  ami  6H*d  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil  ?  SfJtim,  Conus. 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lantiarn,  which  turns  its 
bright  side  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  but  looks 
black  and  dismal  in  aaother'a  hand. 

Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  H  were,  that  the 
continued  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken 
hy  sudden  miraculous  eruptions  of  light,  to  pre- 
vent the  art  of  the  lantern-maker. 

Mart,  Duine  Dialogues. 

Our  idea*  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds, 
not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  fnvidc  of  a 
tmilwm,  turned  roend  by  the  heat  of  a  candle 


2.  A  lighthouse ;  a  light  hung  out  to  guide 
ships. 

Caprea,  where  the  fan/Anns  tx'd  on  high, 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers,  Addis. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  little  dome 
raised  over  a  large  one,  or  over  the  roof 
of  a  building;  a  sort  of  turret  full  of 
windows,  by  means  of  which  the  build- 
ing  is  illuminated,  [lanternium,  low 
Latin.] 

It  [the  saint's  bell]  was  usually  placed  where 
it  might  be  beard  farthest,  in  a  lantern  at  the 
springing  of  the  steeple. 

U'arton,  Hill.  °f  AtbtingtuH,  p.  8, 

La'nterx  Jaws.  A  term  used  of  a  thin 
visage,  such  as  if  a  candle  were  burning 
in  the  mouth,  might  transmit  the  light. 

Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  'nisfWn- 
jaut,  he  wrung  his  race  into  a  hideous  grimace. 

Atldtsan,  Sped. 

Laxu'cin'ous.  adj.  [lanuginosa',  Latin.] 
Downy ;  covered  with  soft  hair. 

La'nvards.*  ».  t.  pi.  In  naval  language, 
small  ropes  or  short  pieces  of  cord,  fast- 
ened to  several  machines  in  a  ship ;  and 
serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular 
place. 

Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 
Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces. 

C  A.  Steins,  The  auras. 

LAP.f  n.  t.  [larppe,  lappa,  Saxon;  lappe, 
German  ;  lapp,  pannus,  Su.  Goth.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure. 

He  can  so  lightly  cate+ie  him  in  his  trappe, 
HI  that  a  man  bo  bent  right  by  the  l*pjx. 

Chaucer,  Sec.  Ximne't  Tale. 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  It  into  the  dish.    Siis/r,  iAreet.  la  a  fax-man. 

2.  The  part  of  the  clothes  that  is  spread 
horizontally  over  the  knees,  as  one  sits 
down,  so  as  any  thing  may  lie  in  it. 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap, 
And  nits  with  flowers  fair  Flora's  painted  lot*. 

Spenser. 

Upon  a  day,  as  love  lay  sweetly  slumbering 
All  in  his  mother's  lap, 
A  gentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murmuring. 
About  him  flew  by  bap.  S/Knser. 
I'll  make  ray  haven  in  a  lady's  lap, 
And  witch  sweet  ladles  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Sna&spearf. 

She  bids  you 
All  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that 


Our  stirring 
Can  from  the  hp  of  Egypt's  widow  pluok 
The  oe'er-lust-wearied  Antony  Shakspenrt. 

Heat  en's  almighty  lire. 
Metta  on  the  bosom  of  his  love,  and  pouaa 
Himself  into  her  lap  in  fruitful  showers.  Cmhaui. 

Men  espect  that  religion  should  cost  them  no 
pains,  and  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their 
laps.  TiUottm. 

He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 
Tlsrn,  helpless,  in  bis  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudge*  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began  : 
Hetclitess  of  laws,  anects  to  rule  alone. 
Ansious  to  reign,  and  restless  oo  the  throne. 

DryLm. 

To  LAP.f  t'.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  wrap  or  twist  round  any  thing. 


When  the  bodi  wis  taken,  Joseph  i.mrd  it  in  a 
dene  aandel.  Wietiffie,  St.  Mats,  xxvli. 

He  bath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  from 
a  tree,  he  laps  round  about  the  boughs  to  keep 
himself  from  falling.  Grew,  I/tanas. 

About  the  paper,  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stiff  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk.  Xeiuhm. 

2.  To  involve  in  any  thing. 

As  through  tile  towering  forest  rash  Oil-  fled. 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  towers  themselves  did  ton, 
And  douristung  fresh  leaves  and  blossom,  did  en- 
wrap. Sjientr. 

The  thane  of  Cawder  'gen  a  dismal  conflict, 
Till  that  Bcllona's  bridegroom,  hpt  in  proof 
Confronted  him.  SKnispear,;  Slaebttti. 

When  *o  l>nth  Uy  in  the  teld, 
Froien  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  tap  me, 
Ev'n  in  hit  garments,  and  did  give  faiuuelf, 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb  cold  night. 

l^ftakejiextrc. 

Ever  against  eating  earns, 
Lap  tne  in  soft  Lydian  airs.        Mdlan,  It  Pens. 

Indulgent  fortune  docs  her  care  employ, 
And  smiling  brood*  upon  the  naked  boy ; 
Her  garment  spreads  and  tap,  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  coldv 

Dryaen. 

Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conten- 
tions for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
font  up  safely  In  die  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Cali- 
gula. Saifl. 

To  Lap.  v.  n.  To  be  sp 
over  any  thing. 

The  upper  wings  are  a  parous  •  at  their  I 
ends,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the 
wing  of  a  Hy.  Grew. 

To  LAP.  v.  n.  [lapptan,  Saxon  ;  lappen, 
Dutch.]  To  feed  by  quick  reciprocations 
of  the  tongue. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nil  us'  aide  being  thirsty, 
lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  snore. 

Difily  an  Badie*. 

They  bad  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and 
so  the  foi  fell  to  lapping  himself,  and  bade  hia 
gucels  heartily  welcome.  l.'Estrrmge. 

The  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  for 

U)  tne  iw>g  ana  cat  Kind  nj  ta]t].<m£. 


To  LAP.f  v.  a.   To  lick  up. 

For  ell  the  rest 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  s  iat  laps  milk. 

Skaks/mrs. 

Every  one  that  lamKlk  of  the  water  with  his 
tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shall  thou  set  by 
himself.  Judy's,  vii.  5. 

U(X>n  a  hull 

Two  horrid  lyons  rampi,  and  tveis'd,  and  togg'il 

off,  bellowing  still, 
Both  men  and  dogs  came ;  yet  they  tore  the  hide 

and  laps  their  All.  Chapman,  Iliad. 

La'pdoo.  n.  f.  [hp  and  dog.]  A  little 
dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap. 

One  of  them  made  Ma  court  to  the  lap-dag,  so 
improve  lias  interest  with  die  lady.  Cattsrr. 
These,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  aflbrd. 
Would  save  their  lois-dog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Dnakm. 

s\ai>*lagi  give  themselves  the  rowsing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  twelve  awake.  Ps$<. 

Lape'l.*  n.  s.  [from  lap."]  That  part  of 
the  coat  which  laps  over ;  the  facing.  A 
modern  word. 

La'pful.  n.  t.  [lap  and  fall.]  As  much 
as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 

One  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof 
wild  gourds  bis  lagfiU,  and  shred  them  into  the 
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if  it  wuT'nol,  then  all  tfas  plenty  of  money 
these  conjurers  bestow  upon  ua,  is  but  tike  the 
gold  atui  silver  wtikb  old  women  believe  otbar 
conjurers  bestow  by  whole  ianfulls  uu  pour  credu- 
lous girls.  Locke. 

La'picide.  ».  i.  [lapkida,  Latin.]  A 
stonecutter.  Diet. 

LA'PIDAKY.t  [Upidairt,  Fr.]  One 
who  deals  in  stone*  or  gems. 

A  wise  diamond  i>  net  at*  m  a  ring  without  a 
sssbtill  fori*,  in  neb  wis*  as  tb*  deceit  of  the  de- 
ceieer  amy  baldly  be  discosered  without  tb*  help 

of  all  expert  tajwlnry. 

Xmigil,  Trim!  of  Trunk,  (1580.)  fW.SS. 
Ai  a  cock  mi  turning  up  a  dunghill,  no  e-.pied 
a  diamond t  Wall  'any.  be)  this  sparkling  foollery 

now  to  a  lapidary  wouM  burr  tM*efi  the  making  of 

him  \  but,  a*  to  any  use  of  ramp,  &  baHey-corn 

had  been  worth  forty  on't.  I,* E&mrtxt. 

Of  all  the  many  aorta  of  the  gem  kind  reckoned 


LAP 


LAP 


Dr  bishop 


Note,  p.  40, 
owtWy  adulo- 


LVpidaht.*  adj. 
on  stone. 

Se*  1*0  seeraons  preached  on 

Gunning's  death,  and  in  Dr. 
Tenet  prefixed  to  tboee  eermonav 

Ijfe  of  Dr.  UarwM,  11784, 
A  uobler  rulogium  than  all  the  U 
turn  of  modem  epitaphs.      Cjnrtwmr,  No.  131. 

To  La'pidate.  v.  a.  [lapido,  Latin.]  To 
•tone ;  to  kill  by  stoning.  Did. 
LAPiDA'TioM.t  n.  *.  [lapidaiio,  Lat. ;  la. 
pidation,  Fr.]   A  stoning. 

All  adulterant  thou  Id  be  execute  '  hy  fc./*dos»m  .- 
the  ancicnter  punishment  was  burning  t  death 
always,  Ihongh  ia  divers  form*. 

Bp.  Halt,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

Lapi'dkous.  «<(•'.  [Ae/iir/c-wr,  Lat]  Stony ; 
of  tlie  nature  of  stone.  ' 

Then  night  Ml  down  fato  the  lapiiinu*  matter 
before  it  was  concTefed  into  a  stone,  wmc  small 
toad,  which  might  imam  there  imprisoned  till  the 
BMtaar  about  it  were  condriutd- 

JSny  an  tin  Creolion. 

Lapidb'sckncc.  n.  i.  [laptdeteo,  Latin.] 
Stony  concretion. 

Of  1  apt-*  cerntitee,  or  camu  foodie.  In  subtcr- 
ranevue  cavities,  there  are  many  to  be  found  in 


,  Pate.  Err. 

Lapide'scent.t  adj.  [lapideteetu,  Latin] 
Growing  or  turning  to  stone. 

Hardened  by  the  air,  or  a  certain  lapUetcml 
sorcus  or  spirit,  which  it  meet*  with.  Eufyn. 
Lapidipica'tiok.  w.s.  [lopidi/kation,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  forming  stones. 

Induration  or  /ani4ificftion  of  substances  more 
soft  is  another  degree  of  condensation. 

H  ictm.  Aei.  /fast. 

Lapioi'pick.  adj.  [lapidifique,  French.] 
Forming  atones. 

The  atoms  of  tb*  bpvhfc*.  a*  well  as  saline 
prinript*,  being  regular,  do  concur  ia  producing 

La'pidist.  n.  t.  [from  lapidet,  Latin.]  A 
dealer  in  stones  or  gem*. 

Hardness,  wb. 


tart  fa  tain 


.Jodiea,  taring  eiarad  to  thai)  dt-grw 
endcavowra  to  counterfeit  it,  the 
of  cfxtnt***  in  imiiAtii 
ordir»*ry  iajiuiu*. 

LA'PIS.  «t.  t.  [Latin.]  A 
La'pis  Laznli. 

The  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  ia  a 
copper  ore,  very  compact  and  hard,  so 
as  to  take  a  high  polish,  and  is  worked 
vol.  u. 


into  a  great  variety  of  soya, 
in  detached  lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue 
colour,  variegated  with  clouds  of  white, 
and  veins  of  a  shining  gold  colour ;  to  it 
the  painters  are  indebted  for  their  beau- 
tiful ultra-marine  colour,  which  ia  only  a 
calcination  oflapi*  latuli.  Hill. 
La'pling."  n.  s.  [from  lap.}  A  term  of 
contempt  for  one  wrapped  up  in 
delights. 

and  )iit  s  Inpling  to  the  •.ilk  and  dainties. 

Hewytt,  Scrm.  (1658,)  f 

La'ppkr.  n.  *.  [from /op.] 
1.  One  who  wraps  up. 

They  may  be  tappers  of  linan,  and 
the  manor. 


2.  One  who  laps  or  licks. 
La'ppet.  n.  «.  rdirainulive  of  lap.]  The 

parts  of  a  head  drees  that  hang  loose. 
How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  liaudt  to  as 

others  lapjidtt  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas !  Svjft. 

LAPSE,  n.  i.  [lapttu,  Latin.] 

1.  Flow ;  fall ;  glide ;  smooth  course. 

Round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and 
AikI  liapiid  la/nc  vi  inunxiunng  itmini 

Jfilawi,  P.L, 

Nut  Kins  of  lbs  mind  an  prewred  in  law  me- 
mory, notwithstanding  Usptt  of  time. 

Halt,  Orig.  Mankind. 

2.  Petty  errour ;  small  mistake ;  slight  of- 
fence ;  little  fault. 

Tbtnc  are  petty  rrrours  and  minor  Japan,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  truth. 

Bn ■«■»,  P'asg.  Err. 

'Die  weaklier  of  human  underitanding  all  will 
rofifess;  yot  Uio  ctmioenco  of  must  practically 
disowns  it ;  and  it  U  easier  to  penuadv  them  of  it 
Arum  others'  lapm  than  itieirown.  d'lwiewlr,  oc^'"i. 

This  scripttie  may  be  usefully  applied  a>  a  cau- 
tion to  guard  against  Uwse  hpmnni  failings,  to 
which  our  infinnities  daily  expose  us.  Hogert. 

It  liath  been  my  comlairt  Imxiness  to  exuiuine 
whether  I  could  find  the  smallest /ante  in  Jtyle  or 

might  wnd  it  abroad  ai  the  m«t  finished  pi«e. 

Snfl 

3.  Translation  of  right  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

In  a  presentation  to  a  meant  church,  a  lay  man 
ou)jbt  to  present  within  four  nuasaha,  and  a  clergy  - 
uuul  within  MX,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  /.ipse  uf 
rts^ht,  happens.  .-fy/i^e. 

To  LAr»p..-f  ti.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  glide  slowly  ;  to  fall  by  degrees. 

This  disxiosition  to  shorten  our  words,  by  re- 
trenching the  Towels,  is  nothing  else  but  a  ten- 
dency to  iopsr  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern 
nations  from  whom  wo  are  descended,  and  whose 
languages  labour  all  under  the  same  defect. 

Art/I,  Lett,  fe  Mo  id.  Trsswurrr. 

2.  To  fail  in  any  thing  ;  to  slip ;  to  commit 
a  fault. 

I  bis*  ever  seriBed  my  friends, 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  site  that  eerily 
Would  without  lapring  suffer.    £aaaxprars,  Curioi. 

^  TO  Ionic  in  fulness 

Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggsrs.  SUtx^orr,  Tymi. 

3.  To  slip  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

Homer,  in  NsdMracleraof  Vulcan  and  Theraitea, 
hsa  inpaed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and  de- 
parted from  tliat  serious  sir  essentia)  to  an  epicfc 
poem.  ^faViuou. 

4.  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  pro- 
prietor to  another. 


Agufr.,  Piirrrgm. 

5.  To  fall  from  perfection,  truth  or  faith. 

All  publiek  fornix  suppose  it  the  most  principal, 
unisersal,  and  daily  requiNt*  to  the  la/mng  state  of 
human  corruption.  Dttag  tf  Car.  /V*/. 

To  Lapse*,  d.  a. 

1.  To  suffer  to  slip ;  to  suffer  to  fall  or  be 

I  returned  ■  present  answer  —  thai  I  would 

either  gi.e,  or  lapic  tlx  benefice,  as  his  majesty's 
gracious  letters  rexTuired  of  me. 

Abf.  Laud,  Hilt,  o/ati  Trsssv.  p.  SCO. 
As  an  appeal  may  be  dcsrrtrd  by  the  ai>pe)lsnt'^ 
loptinf  the  term  of  law,  to  it  may  also  be  deserted 
by  a  lapse  of  the  teem  of  a  judge.  Atftfr,  P0rerr«*- 

2.  To  accuse  ;  to  convict  of  b  fault.  Dr. 
Johnson  places  the  following  example 
from  Sfaxkapeare  under  the  verb  neater, 
with  the  definition  of  "  to  rose  the  pro- 
per time;"  under  which  definition  also 
he  includes  the  preceding  example  from 
Ayliffe :  but  the  verb  in  both  ia  clearly 


The  oflence  ia  not  of  such  a  Womty  nature  ■  - 
It  msgbt  bare  since  been  answer 'd  ia  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  trafflck'ssake, 
Most  of  our  city  did ;  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  ln}verl  in  this  place 
I  shall  pay  dear.         Aass%irxw«,  TuesVU  Mgkt. 

La'psbb.*  pari.  adj.  [from  lapte.'] 

1.  Fallen  by  event. 

ia  a  km  or  laptrd  legacy.  lUjuJru^nt. 

2.  Fallen  from  perfection,  truth,  or  fitith  ; 
ruined;  lost. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
1 T is  lajvctt  powers,  though  forfeit,  and  cothrsll'd 
By  sin  tu  fool  eturtntsiit  deswea.  Mv't.  n. 

A  sprout  of  that  ag  tree  which  was  to  aid*  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam.      Atrnv  of  Ckr,  iVty. 

These  were  looked  on  a*  a*,<aru  persona,  and 
great  sereritics  of  pernors  wore  prescribed  them, 
aa  appears  by  the  canons  of  / 

3.  Omitted  or  let  slip 
vertency. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  per  session  of  another's 
meaning  i  no  sudden  arisure  of  a  UtpmL  syllable  to 
play  upon  iL  Jf'oiti. 
La'pston*.*  n.  t.  A  cobbler's  stone,  on 
which  he  hammers  his  leather.  Brockett'i 
N.  C.  Words. 
La'pwikg.T  *•  [lap  and  tw'trr.  Dr. 
Johnson.— .The  word  was  at  &mlapwirtk. 
So  Muloet  calls  it,  in  his  old  dictionary. 
And  so  Gower,  long  before.  "A  lap- 
wi/nke  made  he  was.  Conf.  Am.  B.  5. 
And  thus  the  Saxon  lepepnc,]  A  cla- 
morous bird  with  long  wings. 

The  lapwing  run  away  with  the  sbefl  on  Ins 
head.  £ssrn«>r«,  /" 

Ah !  but  I  think  hhn  better  than  I  say, 
And  yet  wow  Id  l*rein  others  eyes  were  wee- 
Far  from  ber  nest  ll>«  faincmg  cries  away  ; 
My  beam  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse.  Siiaktpeerc. 
And  bow  In  fields  the  bpuing  Tereua  reigns. 
The  waxbhng  nightingale  in  woods  complains. 

La'pwork.  m.  $.  [lap  and  wot*.]  Work  in 
which  one  part  is  interchangeably  wrap- 
ped over  the  other. 

A  basket  made  of  porcupine  quills ;  the  ground 
la  a  peck-thread  caul  worm,  ntto  which,  by  the 
Indian  women,  are  wrought,  hy  a  kind  of  lnp.mrt, 
the  oiiills  of  porcupines,  not  split,  but  of  the  young 
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LAR.*  n. ».  [Latin.]    An  household  god. 

Nor  will  die  her  deer  Lor  forget. 
Victorious  by  his  benefit.  /.  wctac*.  Luc  i*Ha.p.« 

On  Ibe  holy  hearth 
The  L*TI  UK  U-u>ur«moan  with  midnight  plaint. 

Ode  " 


LAR 


1 


La'rboard.  n.  *• 

The  left  hand  side  of  a  »hip,  when  you 
stand  with  your  (ace  to  the  head :  op- 
posed to  the  starboard.  Harris. 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  ahunn'd 
G.arybdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpod rteer'A  ^ 

Tack  to  the  lorhoard,  and  stand  off  to  are. 
Veer  starboard  ara  and  land.  i>5*»- 
LA'acENY.f  »•  *•  [farcin,  Fr.;  lotrocinium 
Lac] 

Theft;  robbery:  and  it  is  twofold, 
via.  grand  and  petit,  i.e.  great  and  small 
that,  when  what  is  stolen  exceeds,  this, 
when  it  exceed*  not,  twelve  pence  in 
in  value.  Bullokar. 


th 


Larciny,  or  theft,  is  distinguished  by 
e  law  into  two  sorts ;  the  one  called 
simple  larciny,  unaccompanied  with  any 
other  atrocious  circumstance ;  and  mixt 
or  compound  larciny,  which  also  includes 
in  it  the  aggravation  of  taking  from  one's 
house  or  person.  Simple  larciny,  when 
it  is  the  stealing  of  goods  above  the  value 
of  twelve  pence  is  called  grand  larciny; 
when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under, 
petty  larctnu.  Blaclcttone. 
^Tboev  laws  would  be  very  unjust,  (hat  ifaould 
chastise  murder  and  petty  larceny  with  tlw  sat 
imminent.  Special. 

Larch,  n.  m.  [laris,  Lat.]    A  tree. 

Some  botanical  criucks  tell  us,  the  poets  have 
not  rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  In 
metamorphosing  the  sister*  of  Phaeton  into  poplars, 
«ho  ought  to  hare  been  turned  into  larch  trees; 
for  that  it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds  a  gum, 
and  u>  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  th*  Po. 

Adduon  on  Italy. 

LARD.f  n.t.  [lardum,  Lat. ;  lard,  Fr.] 

1.  The  grease  of  swine. 

So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  ftow'ry  feasts, 
As  suddenly  as  lard  fat  thy  lean  beasts.  Donne. 

2.  Bacon;  the  flesh  of  swine ;  salted  pork. 

Barrett. 
By  this  the  boiling  kittle  had  prepar'd, 
Am!  to  the  table  sent  the  imoaking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savoury  bit,  Qiat  serv'd  to  relish  wioe. 

Dryden,  (Mi. 
The  aacrince  they  sped  j 
Chopp'd  offUteir  nervous  thighs,  and  next  prepar'd 
To  inToirc  the  lean  In  cauls  and  mend  with  lard. 

Drydtn. 

To  Laro,T  v.  a.  [larder,  French ;  from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  stuff  with  bacon. 

The  tarded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 

Dryden,  Hoaxer. 
No  man  lardt  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitcb-cockt  cel.  Kin*. 

%  To  fatten. 

And  with  Us  nutt/irA-.i  mi;  swmc. 

Spenter,  »\tp.  Cat.  Feb. 


Ijarded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 

Shalapcarr,  }lan\Set. 
Let  no  slicn  interpose, 
To  lard  « ith  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.  Drydtn. 

He  lard,  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue, 
•Tit  fine,  sayst  thou.  Drydm. 

Swearing  by  beaten {  the  poets  think  this  no- 
thing, their  plays  arc  so  much  larded  with  it. 

Collier,  ricwoftktSUxfc. 

To  Lard.*  v.  n.   To  grow  fat. 

In  the  furrow  by,  where  Ceres  lies  much  spill'd, 
The  unoieldy  larding  twine  bis  maw  then  lieving 
fill'd. 

In  the  mire. 

Drayton,  Polyoth.  S.  H. 

La'rder.  ft.  s.  [tardier,  old  French  ;  from 
lard.}  The  room  where  meat  is  kept  or 
salted. 

This  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the  larder 
house,  but  out  of  the  school  house. 

Archam,  Scnoolmater. 

Flesh  it  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ; 
whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it  will  keep 
longer.  Bacon- 

^Of Teal a"lHcld  lotoT i*Hl'  Dortet. 
Old  age. 

Morose,  perrerte  in  humour,  diffident 

The  more  be  still  abounds,  the  leas  content ; 

His  hrder  and  lu's  kitchen  too  observes, 

And  now,  lest  lie  should  want  hereafter,  starves. 

Xbtg. 

La'rderer.  n.  s.  [from  larder.'}  One  who 

has  the  charge  of  the  larder. 
LA'RDON.  n.  s.  [French.]    A  bit  of 

bacon. 

La'rdrt.*  ».  [from  larder.]  Place  in 
which  victuals  are  kept. 

I  hate,  sweet  wench,  a  ptece  of  cheese ,  as  good 
as  teeth  may  chaw, 
And  bread  —  and  therewith  all  did  draw 
Hit  lardry.      Warner,  Mion't  England,  (160J). 

Lars.*  ».  *.  [Sax.  lape,  larpe.]  Learning; 
scholarship.  North  of  England.  See 
Lere. 

LAUGE.+  adj.  [large,  Fr.;  largus,  Lat.] 
1.  Big ;  bulky. 

Charles  II.  asked  me,  What  could  he  the  reason, 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,  and  yet  (lie  cattle  of  all  sons  smaller? 

7Vrt;Ve. 

Great  Theron,  large  of  limbs,  of  giant  height. 

Drydm. 

Warwick,' Leicester,  and  Buckingham, 


LAR 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  in 
advantages  of  education,  aiui  say 
things  which  have  been  said  before. 

.Fatten  m  the  Clcirkkt. 

6.  At  Labge.  Without  restraint ;  without 
confinement. 

If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  spoilt  at 
the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other,  it 
will  carry  the  mice  6tftber  tlsmn  in  the  air  or  large. 

tlncjn. 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shape*  immense ;  and  were  at  lorcr, 
Though  without  number  still.        Mdton,  P.  L. 


The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way  j 
or  so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  left  at 


Your  zeal  becomes  importunate  ; 

I'se  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 

A  rui  talk  of  large ;  but  leans  to  keep  it  in, 

Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 


Aod  hrd,  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along. 

Auainrortf. 

Brave  soldier,  doth  be  lie 
Larding  the  plain  ?  Skakepeare,  Hen.  V. 

Thirsting  to  revenge  bit  naval  ruins,  that  hare 
larded  our  seas.  UUlen,  IV  Re/.  B-  2. 

3.  To  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of 


2.  Wide ; 

Their  former  large  peopling  was  art  effect  of  the 
countries  impoverishing.  Crrmo,  Sun.  of  Cornwall. 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein  ■ 
for  it  is  large  enough  for  them.      Gen.  xtxiv.  91. 

There  he  conquered  a  thousand  miles  wide  and 
large.  Abbot,  Deterip.  of  the  World. 

3.  Liberal;  abundant;  plentiful. 

Thou  (halt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup  deep  and 
large.  Seek. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largett  Influence  Thornton. 

4.  Comprehensive;  great. 
Large  hearts  deride 

This  pent  hypocrisy.  More,  Song  of  the  SouL 

That  uionoue  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguil  d  by  '  ' 
To  idols  fou 


To 

5.  Copious  ;  diffuse. 


that  they  had  carried 


P.L. 


his  hand, 
with  g rat  civility. 


7.  At  Laroe.   Diffusely ;  in  the  full  ex- 
tent. 

Discover  more  at  hrret  what  caute  that  was, 

For  1  am  ignorant,  und  cannot  goess.  Sttah}<carr. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  hare  that  point 
dt-'ljotrd  oi  i'arer. 

La'rgelt.  adv.  [from  Jorge.] 

1.  Widely;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously  ;  diffusely ;  amply. 

Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  < 
plain  the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations. 

Haw  o»l  " 

3.  Liberally;  bounteously. 

How  he  Uvea  and  eats: 
How  /.jr.en'v  gives,  bow  splendidly 

Drydrn. 

Those  who  in  warmer  rlimes  complain, 
From  Phoebus'  ray*  they  suffer  pain, 
Must  own,  that  pain  is  largely  paid 
If  v  generous  wine*  beneath  the  fchado. 

4.  Abundantly;  without  sparing. 

They  their  ill  of  love,  and  love's  a 
Took  largely  i  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  teal. 

Afitton,  P.  L. 

LA'aoENEsa-t  n.t.  [from  large."} 
1.  Bigness;  bulk. 

London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  wboU 
world  either  in  fefgmcu,  or  number  of  in- 

Nor  must  Bumastus  bis  old  hooosin  lose, 
of  cowa. 
Drydtn. 

Liberality. 

Out  of  corctjse  into  lurgiaet. 

Lib.  Fcrti*.  foL  27.  b. 
Greatness;  comprehension. 
There  will  be  occaston  for  Internet* of  mind  and 
agrt  .MJeness  of  temper.       Cvltier  of  Frientltkip. 

4.  Extension;  amplitude. 

They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the 
largeneu  of  that  offer,  do  in  most  sparing  term*  ac- 
knowledge little  leas.  Hooker. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fall*  in  the  promised  largeneu.  Suttipeare. 

Knowing  best  the  largeneu  uf  aiy  own  bean  to- 
n-ard  my  people's  good  and  just  contentment. 

King  Charbt. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeneu  of  that  heart. 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part,  OTsKrr. 

Man  as  far  transcends  the  beasts  in  hr^evu  of 

Cienssttc,  Annlop,. 
If  the  larieneu  of  a  man'a  heart  carry  Mm  be- 
yond prudence,  we  may  reckon  it  illuatriout 

5.  Wideness. 

Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  faintest  of 
rivers  ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now ;  we  can 
easily  prove,  that  the  extern  of  the  ocean  could  be 
no  less. 
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Laiigkiiea'iitedntss.*  h.  ».  Largeness 
of  heart.  See  the  fourth  sense  of 
Largeness. 

In  regard  of 


Bp.  KtynoUs  <m  (Ac  7W*u,  ch.  17. 
La'rgess.  n.  t.  [largesse,  Fr.]    A  present  j 
a  gift ;  a  bounty. 

Our  cosYen  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largest,  are  grown  awnewhat  light. 

Shajrrt/tarr. 

He  assigned  two  thousand  ducat*,  for  a  bounty 
ro  m«  and  my  fellow* ;  for  tbejr  give  great 
largrtttt  where  tbey  come.   Baton,  .Yew  Jlbmiu. 

A  pardoa  to  the  captain,  nod  a  fargtss 
Anwng  the  soldiers,  hail  appeas'd  their  fury. 

DcnKam. 

'llio  paltry  largtu  too  severely  watch 'd, 

Jlrydrn,  Juv. 


Laboi'tioh.  n.  t.  [largUio,  Lat]  The  act 
of  giving.  Diet. 
LA'RGO.*        \  [Italian.]  Musical 
LARGHE'TTO. )      terms,  denoting  a 
alow  movement ;  of  which  the  former 
means  a  little  quicker  than  adagio,  and 
the  latter  a  little  quicker  than  (arm. 
LARK.f  n.  *.   [lajttpc,  lapejic,  Saxon; 
which  Wachter  deduces  from  the  Celt 
lief,  voice,  and  orka,  to  avail  ;  lerk, 
Danish;  lateerick,  Bclg.;  laverock,  Scot, 
and  also  among  our  own  old  writers.]  A 
small  singing  bird. 
Ilvrs*  the  tor*,  the  herald  or  ihc  morn.  Skahp. 
Look  up  a  height,  the  tbrill-gorg'd  far*  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.       Skalnpvart,  A*.  Lear. 
Hi*  csample  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
■   Tliy  fellow  port,  Cowley,  mark.  Comity. 
Mark  how  Hi*  fare  and  linnet  ling ; 
Whh  rival  notes 
Tber  i. train  their  warbling 
Towekomomtbesprin 


Drydtn. 

La'rkek.  n.t.  [from  lart.}    A  catcher  of 
larks.  Did. 
La'rklikk.*  adj.    [lark  and  tote.]  Re- 
;  the  manner  of  a  lark. 

|  lb*  stars, 


La'bksbekl.*  II.  t. 


Fosnsg,  A^AI  Tk.  S. 

A  name  for  the 


!  now  dots  bear, 
Call' J  larhkeel  'cauic  be  wean  a  horseman's  spur. 

Tote's  C'estsVy. 

LA'RKspuK.f  «.  *.  [delphinium.]    A  plant. 

With  the  same  weapon,  tarhpur,  tbou  doat 
mount 

Amongst  lh«  flowers,  a  knight  of  high  account. 

IW'i  Cnwlty. 

La'rvated.  adj.  [larvattu,  Lat]  Masked. 

Diet. 

La'rum.  n.  t.  [from  alarum  or  alarm.] 

1,  Alarm;  noise  noting  danger. 

His  latum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  beard, 


rcquir'd,  but  never  out  of  tune. 

S/>mjrr, 

The  peaking  cornute,  bar  husband,  dwelling 
in  a  continual  farsun  of  Jealousy,  comes  to  me  in 
the  iiulant  of  our  encouotar. 

Maiiman,  it.  ff'inei  of  »'w.'*.r. 

How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 
_  WiUiln  a  mile  and  half. 

they  our*, 


to  all  ber 


a*  aba  putt  erery  on*  to  Hand  upon  hi*  guard, 
and  ha**  a  continual  farass  bell  in  hit  ears. 

HonxU,  Vac.  F*t*. 

2.  An  instrument  that  makes  a 


certain  hour. 

Of  this  luiture  wo)  that  larum,  which,  though  it 
were  but  three  Inches  big,  yet  would  both  wake  * 
roan,  and  of  ilaelf  light  a  candle  for  him  at  any 


I  see  men  a*  losty  and  strong  that  eat  hot  two 
meal*  a  day,  a*  other*,  that  bare  set  their  stomachs, 
like  fa  rami,  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five. 

Locke  an  Etlucati.fi- 
Toe  young  .V.rseas,  all  at  once  let  down, 


Pope,  Jhaciad. 

Lary'kgotomv.  n.  t.  [Aat*vyf  and  Wtw ; 
laryngotomie,  Fr.]  An  operation  where 
the  fore  part  of  the  larynx  is  divided  to 
assist  respiration  during  large  tumours 
upon  the  upper  parts ;  as  in  a  quinsey. 

Qnincy. 

La  'RYNX.'f  n.  s.  [)«*>>{.] 

1 .  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  which 
lies  below  the  root  of  the  tongue,  before 
the  pharynx.  Quincy. 

There  are  thirteen  muscle*  tor  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilage*  of  the  farywr.  ZterAoos. 

2.  In  botany,  the  larch. 

The  larynx  ii  aa  frequent  upon  the  mountains 
In  ihi*  country,  aa  the  whim  pine,  or  common 
Scotch  6r. 

Dnimmtmd,  Trav.  (Lett.  dat.  1744,)  p.  16. 

La'scar.*  n.t.  A  native  seaman,  or  a 

native  gunner,  of  India. 
LASC1  VIENCY.»  ».*.  [from  lasdvient, 

Lat.]  Wantonness. 

Men,  by  letting  themselves  loose  to  *11  manner 
of  wrctcliedneas  and  debauchery,  through  the 
potent  and  enormous  Ir-Ktvinuy  of  the  bodily  life, 
quite  Icae  the  relish  and  grateful  sens*  of  true 
goodness  Had  nobility. 

HaUyatO,  Udampr.  (1661,)  p.  9. 

LAsci'viB.VT.t  adj.  [kicmnw,Lat.]  Fro- 
licksomc ;  wantoning. 
n<c  v&rious  toying* — of  the  fajmaVnl  lite. 

Afore,  Omj.  CM.  (165S,)  p.  46. 

Lasci'vious.  adj.  [lascivus,  Lat.] 
1.  Lewd;  lustful. 

In  wlLit  habit  wilt  you  go  along  ? 
—  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  J  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounter*  of  faarwmu  own.  Sfiaitp. 

He  on  Ere 
Began  to  cart  faa-rrwvt  eye* ;  »h*  him 
A*  wantonly  repaid  ;  in  lust  Ibey  bum. 

Afutai,  P.  I.. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and 
phiUieopliy,  and  those  unanswerable  difficulties 
which,  ore*  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  bare  against 
Christianity  ;  persuade  but  the  coretous  man  not 


PorrscA  on  Otn,  mil.  9. 

Lasci'viotjsxzss.  n.  i.  [from  Uuciviout.'] 


to  deify  bis  money,  the  faJcnnoau  man  tu  thmur  or! 
his  lewd  amours,  and  all 


ike  o^«jcc- 


2.  Wanton;  soft;  luxurious. 

Griro.fiiag'd  war  hath  imooth'd  hi*  wriukl'd 

front ; 

And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  i!ceda, 
To  fright  lb*  soul*  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  caper*  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  faacitusiJ  pleating  of  a  lute. 

Saasjjpaare,  JficA.  ///* 

Lasci'viously.T  adv.  [from  lascivious.] 
Lewdly  ;  wantonly  ;  loosely. 

Many  men  are  so  faacirwvaty  given,  either  out 
of  a  dcpri'ed  nature,  or  too  much  liberty. 

,  Am,U  c/MtL  p,CO0 


by  Augustus  was  the 
and  his  art  of  lose. 
Dryttn,  Prrf.  U>  Ovid. 

LASH.f  n.  t.  [The  most  probable  ety- 
mology of  this  word  seems  to  be  that  of 
Skinner,  from  schlaztn,  Dutch,  to  strike ; 
whence  slash  and  lash.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  gives  a  very  different  and 
forced  etymon,  to  which  few  will  sub- 
scribe :  he  calls  a  lash,  Fr.  latche,  that 
part  of  a  whip  which  is  let  loose,  let  go, 
cast  out,  thrown  out ;  the  past  participle 
of  Fr.  latcher,  Ital.  laseiare.  Divers,  of 
Purley,  ii.  32.— It  is  the  German  laschen, 
to  lash  ;  lasche,  is  a  flap,  a  bit  of  leather, 
a  leash.] 

1.  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough. 

From  hence  are  beard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 

Of  sounJiug  taihts,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Dry4en. 

Bous'd  by  tb*  fast  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
pur  lion  now  will  foreign  foe*  assail ,  Dryda. 

2.  The  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which 
gives  the  cut  or  blow. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  ber  fan  of  film, 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey -coated  gnat, 

I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  fas*  to  it. 

9.  A  leash  or  string  in  which  an  animal  is 
held ;  a  snare  :  out  of  use. 

The  farmer  they  lease  in  lb*  fas*, 
With  losses  on  every  side.      Tauarr,  Hutkandry. 
4.  A  stroke  of  satire  ;  a  sarcasm. 

Tb*  moral  it  a  fas*  at  die  sanity  of  arrogating 
that  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well. 

L'Ettraxgt, 

To  Lash.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  strike  with  any  tiling  pliant ;  to 
scourge. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  teas  again, 

gs  of  France. 


diet  disobey 'd 
He  iuk'd  to  duty  with  hi*  tword  of  light. 

Drydtn. 

And  limping  death,  fasa'rf  on  by  fate, 
Coma*  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Drydtn,  if  or. 

Stern  a*  tutors,  and  as  uncles  bard. 
We  faiA  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward. 

Drydtn,  Peri, 
Leaning  on  bis  lance,  be  mounts  his  car, 
Ilia  fiery  coursers  fasting  through  the  air. 

Garlh,  Ond. 

2.  To  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk. 
The  club  hung  round  hit  ears,  and  bttter'd 


He  falls;  and  tasking  up  his  heels,  hit  rider 
throw*.  D  ryo,  rl , 

3.  To  beat ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 

The  winds  grow  high. 
Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky ; 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
And  big  waves  fast  the  frighted  shores.  Prior. 
+.  To  scourge  with  satire. 

Could  perssion'd  Baileeu  fast  in  honest  strain, 
FLatt'iers  and  bigots  cv'n  in  Louts*  reign. 

Popr,  Htrr. 

5.  To  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or 

mast  of  a  ship :  properly  to  lace. 
To  Lxsii.t  v.  n.   To  ply  the  whip,  or  any 
~  in  the  band. 
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sufferance  growing  Mir  more  \ 


Ik-aping  bug*  unkm  eTthiel-e  »>  lixJtc 


bayle, 

And  hu*u?,r.  driM.ifully  at  ev'ry  part, 
Aaif  be  thought  her  soul  to  diMMraylc. 

Spenser,  F  Q-  it.  vl.  1$. 
They  Uuk  aloud,  each  other  they  provoke, 
And  lend  their  little  souls  M  ev'ry  stroke. 

l)rgie+,  jSh. 
Gwotle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice. 
To  laugh  at  follie*,  or  to  task  at  vice.  /)ryd.  Pcrs. 

Let  men  out  of  their  way  Jut  on  ever  w  fast, 
ihvy  an  not  at  all  the  nearer  their  journey'*  end. 

Aula. 

Whorls  cUkh  with  wheels,  and  bor  nme  irnnn- 


LAS 

and  more  ample  declaration  of  them 
the?  shall  be  understanded  sufficiently, 
antf/rom  heneeforthe  used  for  Englishe." 
Castel  of  Health,  15*1.  fol.  74.  b.] 
1.  Weariness ;  fatigue ;  the  pain  arising 
front  hard  labour. 

Lassitude  n  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing 
with  oil  and  warm  water;  for  all  larahsilt  ii  a 
kind  of  contusion  and  cornprroion  of  the  parts ; 
and  bathing  and  auotnting  give  a  relaxation  or 
emoluuon.  Boeon,  A'at.  But. 

Assiduity  in  cogitation  is 


The  hukmg  whip  resounds.  Coy,  Trivia. 

LAStJ-ntEK.*  a  dj.  [lath  and  free.)  Free 
from  the  stroke  of  satire. 

t  with  this  whip  you  ace 
Do  lath  the  time,  and  am  myself  lash-free. 

B.  Jonurn,  Uasfues. 

To  LASH  out.*  v.  n.  (perhaps  from  the 
Goth,  lautjan,  to  let  loose.]  To  break 
out;  to  be  extravagant ;  to  become  un- 
ruly. Our  old  lexicographers,  Huloet 
and  Barret,  give  the  word  with  out ;  but 
it  is  also  used  in  this  sense  by  itself. 

We  kaow  not  what  rich  joy*  we  lose,  when  first 
we  lath  into  a  new  o  If  once.    Feknom,  Hes.  ii.  40. 

A  pious  education  nay  lay  such  strung  fatter*, 
such  powerful  restrictions  upon  Ih*  heart,  that  it 
aball  not  be  able  to  lash  out  into  thoee  mmn 
and  enormities,  which  the  more  lieantioua  and  de- 
bauehi^l  p*tt  of  the  world  wallow  In. 

Ssiua,  Sens.  I.  347. 

La'sher.+  n.  *.  [from  Uuk.] 

1.  One  that  whips  or  lashes.  Shertoood. 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  water  thrown 
forcibly.  A  colloquial  word.  In  Scot* 
land  lath  is  the  same.  See  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson's  Suppl.  in  voce. 

La'shino  out.*  n.  t.  [from  lath.']  Extra- 
vagance;  unruliness. 
The  UuUngt  out  of  hit  luxury. 

South,  ferns,  fs.  78. 
Lask.*  n.s.  [from  la-tut,  Lat.]    A  loose- 
ness ;  a  lax,  as  our  old  dictionaries  call 
it ;  a  flux.    It  is  still  spoken  of  cattle. 
A  grave  and  learned  nunjater,  waa  on*  day, 
in  the  fields  for  hi*  recreation,  lud- 
>  with  aaufcr  or  looseness. 

Burton,  Jnat_  of  MtL  p.  <i9. 

LASS.  n.s.  [from  lad  is  formed  laddess, 
by  contraction  lau.  Hickes.]  A  girl  ; 
a  maid;  a  young  woman:  used  now 
only  of  mean  girls. 

Now  was  the  time  for  rigorous  lads  to  show 
What  lore  or  honour  could  iavila  them  to ; 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 
With  reverend  age,  and  lovely  tour*  crown'd. 

Waller. 

A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows ;  *nd  an 
hooeat,  down-right,  plain-stealing  ion  it  waa. 

UEstrangr. 
They  sometimes  an  hasty  kits 
Steal  from  unwary  Jftutfx;  tliey  with  scorn, 
And  neck  rcclin'd,  resent.  rhiitj*. 

La'ssituok.t  t.Uauitudoy  Latin;  lasts- 
tude,  French.  This  word  seems  to  have 
been  established  about  1540.  Sir  T. 
Elyot,  speaking  of  "  two  dyscrasies  of 
the  body,  crudity  and  lassitude,"  says, 
*'  which  althougbe  they  be  wordes  made 
of  Latyne,  havynge  none  apte  Englyshc 
worde  therefore,  yet  by  the  deflation. 


temper.  GlamtUe,  Scepsis. 

She  lire*  and  breeds  in  air;  the  largeness  and 
lightness  of  her  wings  and  tail  sustain  her  with- 
out tusnludc,  Mart,  Amid,  against  Atheism. 

Do  not  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind 
be  seized  with  a  lauitwU,  and  thereby  be  tempted 
to  iisubrsie,  in:  j  pfrow  tired. 

Watts,  Zap.  of  the  Mind. 
From  mouth  and  note  the  briny  torrent  ran, 
And  lost  in  lassitude  lay  all  the  man. 

Ptjpr,  Oayss. 

2.  [In  physick.] 

Lassitude  generally  expresses  that 
weariness  which  proceeds  front  a  dis- 
tempered state,  and  not  from  exercise, 
which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest :  it 
proceeds  from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from 
a  diminution  of  proper  evacuation,  or 
from  too  great  a  consumption  of  the 
fluid  necessary  to  maintain  the  spring 
of  the  solids,  as  in  fevers ;  or  from  a 
vitiated  secretion  of  that  juice,  whereby 
the  fibres  are  not  supplied.  QaiWy. 
La'&slorn.  n.  t.  [lau  and  lorn.]  For- 
by  his  mistress.  Not 


LAS 

FooU  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  power ;  their  tost  endeavours  boral 
To  outshine  each  other.  Drydtn,  Lucrtt. 

7.  At  Last.    In  conclusion ;  at  the  end. 

Gad  a  troop  shall  overcome  him ;  but  he  ihsll 
overcome  at  the  last.  Gen.  xlis.  19. 

Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 
Have  turn'd  about  with  every  blast, 
Grown  old  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Rust  to  a  point,  and  fit  at  last. 

8.  The  Last;  the 


on  in  business  to  the  last.  Pope. 
Last.  adv. 

1.  The  last  time  ;  the  time  next  before 
the  present. 

How  long  is't  now  tinea  bar  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ?  SW^vnrr. 

When  last  1  died,  and,  dear !  I  die 
A*  often  as  from  theejl  go, 

did  bestow. 

Z>.tt«u-. 

2.  In  conclusion. 

Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admire*, 
Adore*  j  and,  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires. 

thyien. 

To  Last.  v.  n.  (lajran,  Saxon.]    To  en- 
dure; to  continue;  to  persevere. 

All  more  lastm/i  Own  beautiful.  Sidtxy. 
I  thought  it  agreeable  to  my  affection  to  year 
grace  to  prefix,  your  name  before  lb*  essays :  for 
the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  lite  universal 
lanpiage,  may  lottos  long  at  books  lau  Jlacan. 

With  several  degrees  of  loxrmg,  ideas  are  Im- 
printed on  the  memory.  7-orAr. 
Jte  m  standing  mark,  of  jju*  debvere^bjr 

were  contrived  i 


Whose  shadow  the  dismissed 
Being  latslor*.  ShakifKart,  Tempest. 

LAST.  adj.  [lacerc,  tare,  Saxon;  laattt, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Latest;  that  which  follows  all  the  rest 
in  time. 

Why  are  ye  the  lust  to  bring  the  king  back  ? 

3  Sam.  six.  11. 
O,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 
The  latl,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire  !  Pope. 

2.  Hindmost;  which  follows  in  order  of 
place. 

Merion  panned  M  greater  distance  still, 
Lost  cam*  Admctus,  thy  unhappy  son.  Pope. 

3.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

I  witl  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword. 

Amos,  it  1. 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  to  the  taU  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Ctneky 

The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  often  tried 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  song  their  last,  and 
died.  AJdissn. 
O !  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  loot, 
The  /aaf,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  shah  paint,  or  i  slssll  sing.  Addison. 

But  while  I  lake  my  last  adieu. 
Heave  thou  no  sigh,  nor  shed  a  tear.  Prior 
Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  jour  names  be  read. 

PojK 

Wit  not  alone  has  shorn  on  p««, 

and  shall  waiu  the 

Pope 

4.  The  lowest ;  the  meanest. 

Amilochus 

Takes  U*>  last  prise,  and  take*  it  with  a  jest. 

Popt 

5.  Next  before  the  present;  08,  Uut  week 

6.  Utmost. 


should  be  no 

LAST.f  n.  t.  [larte,  here,  Sax.  the 
for  a  shoe-maker  to  work  on;  laitt, 
Germ,  the  form  or  shape  of  the  foot, 
from  the  old  word  leissen,  to  imitate. 
Wachter;  or  from  the  Goth,  lautjan,  to 
follow.] 

1.  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed. 
The  coU.ler  is  not  to  go  beyond  hit  last. 


A  cobhJcr  produced  several  new  grins, 
b«.'ti  u-*d  to  cut  fices  nrer  his  tost. 


Should  the  U.^l 


last  extend  the 
UV 


2.  A  load ;  a  certain  weight  or 


of  com, 
This. 


of  ten 


a 

quarters, 
eastern  co 

north  ;  [hUcre,  Sax.  last,  German.] 
La'stkrt.  i».  *.  A  red  colour. 

The  bashful  blood  bar  snowy  cheek*  did  spread, 
That  her  became  a*  poliah'd  ivory. 
Which  cunning  craftsman'*  hand  hath  overlaid, 
With  fair  vermilion,  or  pur*  lottery.  Spenser. 

LASTAGE.f  n.  t.  [lesiage,  Fr.  lattagie, 

Dutch,  hla?|T,  Sax.  a  load.] 
1.  Custom  paid  for  freightage. 
2-  Ballast  for  a  ship.  Huloet. 
La'stao*d.*  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Bal- 
lasted. Huloet. 
La'stixg.  participial  adj.  [from  latt.] 
I.  Continuing;  durable. 

Every  violence  offered  weakens  and  impairs, 
and  renders  the  body  less  durable  and  lasting. 

Kay  on  tit  Creation. 
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i  black  children,  as  ne- 
i  have  latling  white  on** 

Suyie  <n>  Ceiours. 
The  grateful  work  it  done. 
The  seeds  of  discord  w«'d,  (he  war  begun : 
Fraud*,  feus,  and  fury,  have  poeseat'd  the  Mate, 
And  6x'd  the  caum  of  a  larti*g  hate. 

.Oryden,  Ala, 

A  vinsw  ejaeked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  and  the  memory  of  it  leana  a  lotting 
caution  in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment.  Xjocke. 

La'stikgly.T  adv.  [from  lasting.'}  Per- 
petually; durably. 

It  is  an  art  now  lately  studied  by  wmj  ao  to 
Incorporate  wioe  and  oil,  that  they  way  Irulingly 
hold  together.  Sr  T.  Brmm,  Miscett.  p.  15. 

La'stixomkjs.  h.  s.  [from  lasting."]  Du- 
rableoeat;  continuance. 

All  mora  luting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the 
ooirvidenitiun  of  the  elect-ding  taiimgntu  made 
tbeeyc  believe  it  was  excvcdiiig  beautiful,  Sidney. 

Consider  (be  laUingnea  of  the  motions  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eyr  by  light.  Anrtun,  Officii. 

La'stly.  adv.  [from  last.  ] 

1.  In  the  last  place. 

I  will  justify  tbc  quarrel;  secondly,  balance  the 
forces ;  and,  temtty,  propound  variety  ot  design* 
'    for  choice,  but  not  adviie  the  choice. 

Bacon,  War  iniA  Spain. 

2.  In  the  conclusion ;  at  last ;  finally. 
LATCH.?  a.  s.  [letse,  Teut.  laceio,  Italiun. 

Dr.  Johnson. — The  past  participle  of 
the  Sax.  Iteccan,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  catch. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke.]  A  catch  of  a  door 
moved  by  a  string,  or  a  handle. 

The  late*  mor'd  up.  Gay,  Patttmlt. 

'i"bcn  hkiici  roay  baaltb  from  bar  cottage  uf 


To  LATCM.f  v.  a. 

1.  To  catch,  [lasccan,  Sax.]   It  is  thus 
used  in  the  north  of  England. 

Pumy  stones  I  hastily  bent. 
And  threw  ;  but  nought  availed : 
Ha  was  so  wimble  and  to  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pumie»  l.Uchcd. 

Sjienirr,  Step.  Cat-  March. 
It  is  we  that  should  have  bean  smitten  with 
these  wmws  by  tbe  fierce  wrath  of  God,  bad  not 
he  stepped  between  the  blow  and  us  end  latched 
It  in  his  own  body  and  soul,  even  the  dint  of  tbe 
fierceness  of  tbe  wrath  of  God. 

Bp.  Attdrrm,  Serm.  m  Ike  Pauum. 
I  have  words. 
That  would  be  bow  I'd  out  in  tbe  desert  air, 
Where  l»earing  hhould  not  latch  them. 

Shalapetree,  Macheth. 
Of  a  mnn  that  teitchrj  the  weapon  fas  bis  own 
body  to  save  his  prince. 

Bp.  Halt,  Curs  of  Cense,  u.  10. 

2.  To  fasten ;  to  fasten  with  a  latch. 

He  popt  him  in  and  his  basket  did  latch, 

Spenser,  SSep.  Col.  May. 
He  had  strength  to  rruu-h  his  father's  house: 
the  door  was  only  latched  s  and,  when  he  hsd  tlie 
latch  in  his  band,  ha  turned  about  his  head  to  tea 
his  pursuer.  Locke. 
S.  [Lecher,  French.]    To  smear. 

But  hast  tbou  yet  latch' d  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  Iba  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  litre  do  ? 


La'tches.  n.  s. 

Latches  or  laskcts,  in  a  ship,  are  small 
lines  like  loops,  fastened  by  sewing  into 
the  bonnets  and  drablers  of  a  ship,  in 
order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the  courses, 
or  tbe  drablers  to  the  bonnets. 


L  A  T 

LAtoHXT.  a.  *.  [lacet,  Fr.  from  latch.']  The 
string  that  fastens  the  shoe. 

of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

5».  Mart,  i.  7 

LATE.f  adj.  f lac,  last,  lace,  Saxon ;  latr, 
Icel.  lata,  M.  Goth,  lot,  Su.  Goth,  loet, 
Dutch;  in  the  comparative  latter  for 
later,  in  the  superlative  latest  or  last. 
Last  is  absolute  and  definite,  more  than 
latest.] 

1.  Contrary  to  early;  slow;  tardy;  long 
delayed. 

My  hasting  days  flie  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  tbeweth. 

J/i/ien,  Sonnet 
Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latett  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  thy  praise. 

Pope,  Odyss. 

2.  Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 

All  the  difference  between  the  late  servants,  and 
those  who  staid  in  the  family,  was,  tlial  those  Ut- 
ter were  finer  gentlemen.  Addxton,  Spec!. 

9.  Last  in  time ;  as,  of  late  days,  of  late 
years. 

4.  The  deceased ;  within  a  moderate  pe- 
riod. Thus  Dr.  Johnson  illustrate*  it 
by  "  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Pope ;" 
and  we  may  say,  "  the  works  of  the  late 
Dr.  Johnson." 

5.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 
Late.  adv. 

1.  After  lone  delays;  after  a 
It  is  used  often  with  too, 
time  is  past. 

O  hoy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon. 
And  bath  bereft  thee  of  thy  IK?  tee  late.  Skaitp. 

A  second  8thriu»  s/Ver  these  appears, 
StWhis  jEoeas,  for  thy  name  he  bears ; 
For  arms  and  Justice  equally  renoven'd. 
Who  late  reswr'd  tn  Alba  shall  be  crowa'd. 

Dryden,  Azn. 

He  laughs  at  til  five  giddy  rums  of  stale. 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

The  later  it  Is  before  any  one  comes  to  have 
these  ideas,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  ho  osmea 
to  those  maxims.  ieobr. 

I  might  have  spared  his  bat, 
But  now  it  is  Ido  late.        PhiUpt,  Dittr.  JfotAer. 

2.  In  a  later  season. 

To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers,  conic  late,  Is 
an  experiment  of  pleasure ;  for  tbe  ainieiits 
tccmi'd  mueh  of  the  rose  sera.    Bacon,  Sat. 


be  some  flowers  which  come  more  early, 
r,  in  the  year. 
Boom,  Xot.  Hilt. 


i  which  come  more  late,  i 


3.  Lately ;  not  long  ago. 

Ttiey  arrived  in  that  plc;wunt  ilk, 
Where,  sleeping  late,  she  left  her  other  knight. 

Spnuer,  F.  Q. 
In  reason'*  absence  fancy  wakes, 
IuVowtelung  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

MUten,  P.  L. 
Tlie  goddess  with  indulgent  rares. 
And  social  joys,  the  late  transform  ld  repairs.  Pope. 
fresh  pastures,  and  the  dewy  field, 

1  bound*  tie  late  imprbon'd  young". 

Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bod, 
That  you  do  lie  ao  late  f 

—  Sr,  we  wen  carousing  till  the  wcenil  cock. 


Tl>e 
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5.  Of  late  4  lately;  in  times  past ; 
present.  Late,  in  this  phrast 
be  an  adjective. 

Who  but  felt  rf  late? 
Men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a 


Zorfrthe 


sacrifice  begun, 


To  Late.*  v.  a.  [leita,  Icelandick.]  To 

seek ;  to  search.    Used  in  C~ 
LA'TED.t  adj.  [from  late.] 
prised  by  the  night. 
Cupid  abroad  was  toted  in  the  night. 

Greene's  Orpharion,  (1599.) 
I  am  ao  fated  m  tbe  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  fee  ever.  Shah.  Ant.  f  Cteop. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  tome  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  laterl  traveller  apace 
To  gain  tbe  timefjr  ran.        feWare,  ifocirM. 
La'tely.  adv.  [from  late.]    Not  long  ago. 
Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquili,  My 
come  from  Italy.  Arte,  rviii.  1. 

LATENCY.*  ».#.  [from  latent,  Latin.] 
The  state  of  being  hidden ;  obscurity ; 
abstniseness. 

Fky  h  is,  they  should  continue  in  nit  obscure 
dsrlmetb  ot'lnlnuy,  snd  the  opscS:  vliades  of  sikencv. 

£uvjr.  Ded.  U  Hevyt't  Hem.  (ISM.) 
•Jlie  undesignvdaevi  of  ilw  coiiuridenries  is  ga- 
thered from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their 
obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  tbe  circumstances  in 
which  they  consist  to  tbe  places  in  which  thos  ctr- 
cumtAnnce*  ocoir.  and  tlie  circuitousreferencea  by 
which  they  are  traced  out. 

Airy,  Hem  of  the  Kvid.  of  the  Or.  Rel. 
roL  ii.  i*.  ii.  eh.  vii, 

La'temess.^  n.  s.  [from  late.] 

1.  Time  far  advanced. 

Loienett  in  life  might  be  Improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.  oVjrt  to  Gay. 

2.  Comparatively  modern  time. 

If  It  coeJd  be  made  appear  that  the  keanab  [a 
Canaanile  coin!  was  of  gold  in  tbe  time  wltrn  the 
author  of  tbc  Book  of  Job  wrote,  it  would  be  a 
farther  proof  of  the  latenra  of  that  wmputrtioa. 

CeaW's  iNawrt.  (Ox.  1750.)  p.  29. 

La'text.  adj.  llatens,  Latin.]  Hidden; 
concealed;  secret. 

If  wc  look  into  it*  retired  movements,  and  more 
secret  latent  springs  we  may  there  trace  out  a 
steady  hand  producing  good  out  of  ee.l. 

Jrooaasard,  Nat.  Bist. 
Who  driaka,  alas '.  but  to  forget ;  nor  area,  ' 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  dtscaat, 
Mcra'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought, 
Dtntrh't  harbingers,  Ho  talent  in  the  draught.  Prior. 
Wwt  werv  Wood',  viuhle  eosU  t  know  not, 
I  is  varressly  ejorrjectured. 


LATERAL,  adj.  [lateral,  Er.;  lateralis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Growing  out  on  the  side  ;  belonging  to 
the  side. 

Why  may  they  not  spread  inch-  altera/  brartrbes, 
till  there  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  deprnt 
them?  Kay. 

The  smallest  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood  by 
lateral  branches,  separate  tbe  neil  tMlmeT  fluid  or 
serum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches  an 
lets  than  the  diameters  of  tbe  blood-vessels. 

2.  Placed  or  acting  on  the  side. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  l'onent  winds 
Eurut  and  Zephyr,  with  then*  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  snd  Ubeccbio.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Latera'lity.  ».  s.  [from  lateral.]  The 
quality  of  having  distinct  sides. 

We  may  treasonably  conclude  a  right  snd  left 

lalenlity  in  Out  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 
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La'tf.bally.  adv.  [from  lateral']  By  the 
side ;  sidewise. 

TIw  days  are  set  laterally  against  the  columns  of 
the  golden  number.  Holder  on  Time. 

La'trbed.* pari.  adj.  [lattan,  S&x.latjan, 
Goth,  to  delay.]  Delayed. 
When  a  man  is  lateral  at  taryed. 

dancer,  Part.  Tale. 

Latebi'tious.*  adj.  [laUritiut,  Latin.] 
Resembling  brick. 

The  urine  was  variable,  or*  deep  saturate  colour, 
when  the  fie m  waa  sensibly  high,  with  a  lateritma, 
dusky,  or  dark  sediment  some-tiroes. 

Cheync,  Eng.  Ifahsdy,  (1733.)  p.  317. 

La'tewakd.*  adj.  [late  and  peapb,  Sax.] 
Backward;  as  lateward  hay,  Intemtrd 
fruit.  Hulort 

La'tewabb.  adv.  [late and  peapb,  Saxon.] 
Somewhat  late. 

LATH.f  n.  s.  lacta,  Saxon;  /arc,  Ai'fc, 
French  ;  from  the  Franc.  /it/on,  to  cut ; 
lida,  Icel.  to  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Wachter.  With  aa  much  probability 
from  the  Icel.  tad,  order,  structure ; 
hlada  or  lada,  to  build,  to  lay  in  order. 
Sercnius.  Our  northern  word  for  lath 
is  at  present  lot.]  A  small  long  piece  of 
wood  used  to  support  the  tiles  of 
houses. 

With  dagger  of  talk.      Shahtpem,  Tie.  Night. 

Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  uve  in  the  country 
to  trim  their  houses,  binding  it  with  ninth  or  stick, 
ami  setting  it  again*  a  wall.     Bacon,  A'ffll.  Hist. 

laths  are  nude  of  heart  of  oak  for  outside  work, 
as  tiling  and  plastering ;  and  of  fir  for  inside 
piaster!  r.g  and  pantilcladiing.  Mann,  Mech.  Brer. 

The  god  who  (rights  away, 
With  Us  talk  .word,  the  thJeres  and  birds  of  prey. 
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barn-  [perhaps  from  lahe,  quafrugi- 
t  oner  at  ur.  Skinner  and  Ray.]  Skinner 


To  Lath.  v.  a.  [latter,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
To  fit  up  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln,  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed 
on  every  side.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

The  plasterers  work  is  commonly  done  by  the 
yard  square  for  lathing.       Uartinur,  Husbandry. 

LATH.f  »•  t.  [lasS,  Saxon.  It  is  explained 
by  Du  Cangc,  I  suppose  from  Spelman, 
Psriio  comdatus  major  tres  vel  plurts 
hundredas  continent.  So  Blackstone: 
"  In  some  counties  there  is  an  interme- 
diate division  between  the  shire  and  the 
as  laths  in  Kent,  and  rapes  in 
;  each  of  them  containing  three 
adreds  a  piece."  In  Ireland, 
a  portion  less  than  the  hundred.]  A 
part  of  a  county. 

If  all  that  tything  failed,  then  all  that  lath  was 
chargfd  for  that  tythiug;  and  if  the  lath  failed, 
then  all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them ; 
and  if  the  hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would  not 
rest  till  they  bad  found  that  undutiful  fellow, 
which  was  not  amcsnable  to  law. 

Sjvmrr  on  Ireland. 

The  fee- farms  reserved  upon  charters  granted 
to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  blanch  rent* 
and  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sheriff's. 

Baron,  OJJlcc  <y*  Auenatkn. 

Lath E.f  n.  t. 

1.  The  tool  of  a  turner,  by  which  he  turns 
about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape  it  by  the 

chisel. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  turned 
vessels  of  wood,  are  the  effects  of  ignition,  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel 
turned  nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Hay. 


2.  A 
bus 

calls  it  a  Lincolnshire  word.  It  is  in  our 
old  lexicography,  and  defined  a  "  barn 
or  graunge."  Huloet. 

Put  the  ci pel  [hone]  in  the  lathe. 

Chaucer,  Revet  Tale. 

To  LATHER,  v.  n.  [leSjnan,  Saxon.]  To 

form  a  foam* 

Choose  water  pure. 

Such  aa  will  lather  cold  with  soap.  Baynard. 
To  La'tiieb.  v.  a.  To  cover  with  foam  o» 

water  and  soap. 
La'ther.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]    A  foam 

or  froth  made  commonly  by  beating 

soap  with  water. 
La'thy.*  adj.  [from  lath.]   Thin  or  long 

as  a  lath. 

LATIN,  adj.  [Latin**.]  Written  or 
spoken  in  the  language  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. 

Augustus  laiaself  could  not  make  a  new  latin 
word.  Locke. 
LA'TlJf.f  n.  *• 

1.  The  Latin  language. 

The  natural  love  to  latin,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  our  common  people,  makes  roe  think  my 
apeculations  fare  never  Use  worn  among  them 
for  that  little  scrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
them.  Addison,  Sped.  No.  SSI. 

2.  An  exercise  practised  by  school-boys, 
who  turn  English  into  Latin. 

In  learning  farther  his  syntasis,  he  shall  not 
use  the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of 
Latins.  Atckarn. 

To  La'tis.*  t>.  a.  To  render  into  Latin; 
to  mix  with  Latin  terms.  Obsolete. 

The  unlearned  or  toolisbe  phanlasticall,  that 
smcllcs  but  of  Icarnyng ;  such  (cllowcs  as  have 
scene  learned  men  m  their  daie* ;  will  so  tatine 
their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder 
at  their  talke,  and  thinke  surely  they  speake  by 
some  rsveUciull  ! 

Wilson,  Art*  of  Rhetoriie,  (1559.)  B.  S. 

La'TIxism.  ».  *.  [Latittisme,  French; 
latinisrmu,  low  Latin.]  A  Latin  idiom; 
a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

Milton  baa  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 
Latrmmt,  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  that  he 
might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinary 
npreasioDS.  Additon. 

La'tisist.t  n.  *.  [from  Latin.}  One 
skilled  in  Latin. 

an  able  ioritiu.',  philosopher, 

a  curious  musician. 
Li.  Herbert,  Hen.  I'll  I.  p.  8. 
Aleiansler  and  his  followers  were  no  good 
Lattnists.         Selden  on  Drayton  s  Polyoth.  S.  4. 

Lati'nity.T  «•  *•  [Latinki,  French; 
latinitat,  Latin.]  Purity  of  Latin  style ; 
the  Latin  tongue. 

But  what  is  this  to  your  false  I-stin  ?  Brethren, 
this  matter  of  Latinity  h  but  a  straw. 

Bj>.  Hall,  Antw.  to  Smeetym.  i  I. 
Atberieus  and  others  have  written  in  defence 
of  the  Latiailyot  that  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Hakemtl  oh  Providence,  p.  360. 

To  La'tixize.  v.  u.  [lathtiser,  French  ; 
from  Latin.']  To  use  words  or  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

I  am  liable  to  be  charged  thai  I  latinise  too 
much.  Dryden. 

To  La'tinub.  v.  a.  To  give  names  a 
Latin  termination ;  to  make  them  Latin. 

He  uses  twit  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
be  understood.  Watts. 
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La'tiklt.*  adv.  [from  Latin.]  So  as 
to  understand  or  write  Latin. 

You  shall  hardly  6od  a  man  amongst  them 
[the  French]  which  can  make  a  shift  to  eaprtea 
himself  in  that  (the  Latin]  language,  nor  ooe 
siiioHgtt  an  hundred  that  can  do  it  LatiiJy. 

Heyhn,  Voyage  of  France,  f.  906. 

La'tish.  adj.  [from  late.] 
late. 

Latibo'sthous.  adj.  [lotus  i 
Lat.]  Broatlbeaked. 

In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance 
fasftruitmsu  and  nat-billed  birds  they  arc 
laterally  seated, 

LATTTANCY.  ».  *.  [from  latitans, 
Latin.]  Delitescence  ;  the  state  of 
lying  hid. 

'  In  vipers  she  !lsi  abridged  their  malignity  by 
their  lamisiun  or  latitaney.      A  own,  Vulg.  Err. 

La'titakt.  adj.  [latitans,  Latin.]  Deli- 
tescent ;  concealed ;  lying  hid. 

Snakes  and  lisarde,  htitant  many  months  in  the 
year,  containing  a  weak  he*t  in  a  copious  hu- 
midity, do  long  subsist  without  nutrition.  /frost*. 

force  the  small  latUant  bubbles  of  air  to  disclose 
Ihs msrlsrs  and  break.  Boytt. 

It  must  be  some  other  substance  fortress!  in 
the  fluid  matter,  and  really  diatinguislasble  from  it. 


LA'TITAT.*  ».  *.  [Latin.]  A  writ  by 
which  all  men  in  personal  action*  are 
called  originally  to  the  King's  Bench ; 
and  has  the  name,  as  supposing  that 
the  defendant  doth  lurk  ana  lie  hid ;  and 
therefore,  being  served  with  this  writ, 
be  must  put  in  security  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  day.  Cornel. 

A  latitat  may  be  railed  a  first  process  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench.  Blaciu<t»c. 

Latita'tion.  n.  s.  [from  latito,  Latin.] 
The  state  of  lying  concealed. 

La'titude.  n.  s.  [latitude,  Fr.;  latitudo, 
Latin.] 

1.  Breadth ;  width ;  in  bodies  of  unequal 
dimensions  the  shorter  axis;  in  equal 
bodies  the  line  drawn  from  right  to 
left. 

Whether  the  eisct  quadrat,  or  die  long  square 
be  the  belter,  I  find  not  well  determined ;  though 
I  must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do 
not  exceed  the  latitude  above  one  third  part. 

PfoUoit  oss  Architecture. 

2.  Room ;  space ;  extent. 

There  is  a  difltrrnce  of  degrees  in  men's  un- 
derstandings, to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may 
afflitn,  that  there  ia  a  greater  difference  between 


3.  The  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens, 
reckoned  from  the  equator  to  cither 
pole:  opposed  to  longitttde. 

Wc  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  thirty 
degrees  two  minutes  south-  Stnft. 

4.  A  particular  degree  reckoned  from  the 
equator. 

Another  effect  the  Alps  base  on  Geneva  is, 
that  the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than 
it  docs  to  odser  places  of  the  same  latitude. 

Atidtmm  on  I<t\h). 

5.  Unrestrained  acceptation ;  licentious 
or  lax  interpretation. 

In  such  latitudes  of  sense,  many  that  love  me 
and  l be  church  wrll  may  have  taken  the  covenant. 

Xing  Omrles. 
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Then,  in  com«  the  benign  latUwt^oTfi* ^dnc- 
pinching  cords.  Stutt. 

6.  Freedom  from  settled  rule* ;  laxity. 

In  hunun  action*  there  an  no  degree*,  rod 
precise  natural  limits  described,  but a latitude  i« 

indulged.  Op.  Taylor. 

1  look  this  kind  of  Terse,  which  allow*  more 
latitude  than  any  other.  Jjrytlm. 

7.  Extent  diffusion. 

Alberto*,  bishop  of  Rttieboo,  for  his  great 
learning,  and  latitude  of  knowledge,  etaiiu:«l 
Jli^ut;  besides  divinity,  hath  written  many 
tracts  ill  philosophy.  Rrnvm. 

Mathemsticks,  in  its  laldwle,  is  imially  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed.         H'uhni,  Math.  Mapci. 

I  pretend  not  to  tree*  of  tbera  in  their  full 
ladtuit,  it  suffices  to  ebew  bow  the  wind  re- 
cuses mem,  from  sensation  and  reflection.  Lm-if. 

LATiTDDtNA'RiAN.t  adj.  [latitudinaire, 
French  ;  latitudinarius,  low  Lot.] 

1.  Not  restrained;  not  confined;  thinking 
or  acting  at  large. 

I^atiiiulinarvin  love  will  l>e  espensive,  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  informed  what  ie  to  be  gotten  by  it. 


2.  Free  in  religious  opinion*. 

A  ttdUudinahan  parly  was  likely  to  prevsD, 
and  to  engross  all  preferments. 

Burn*,  Hi*,  on  Time,  (so.  1689). 

LATiTUDtMA'atAN.t  n.  t.  One  who  de- 
parts from  orthodoxy ;  one  who  i*  free 
in  religious  opinion*. 

You  know  something  of  the  university,  we  are 
reputed  the  greatest  lasiiudxnanam  and  frcc^- 
thinker,  of  our  wet.        Itcnliey,  PUU  Lift.  5  14 


Latittjbima'xiasism.*  a.  *.  [from  fefi- 
tudinarian.']    State  of  a  latitudinarian. 

He  [Jortin]  wsi  a  low  of  truth,  without 
hovering  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  scepticism  ; 
sod  s  friend  to  Are*  enquiry,  without  roving  into 
tl>e  dreary  and  pathless  wilds  of  latuwUnananuni. 
Dr.  Parr,  Tracts  ky  a  Worburienicn,  p.  I'M. 

LATRANT.f    adj.    [UUram,  Latin.] 
Barking. 

Thy  rare  be  Bret  the  various  gifts  to  Irate, 
The  minds  anil  genius  of  the  hlTO.nl  race.  TkirB. 

Poitu'dant  

J  oat  in  the  manner  swallow*  uae. 


mg  tlieir  airy  food  of  news 
Whose  lalraril  I 


i  oft  molest 

k  suggest. 

Green  t  Spleen. 

To  La'tratb.*  v.  u.  [latro,  Lat.]  To 
bark  like  a  dog.  CoAeram. 

Latra'tion.*  n.  *.  [from  ferrate.]  The 
act  of  barking.  Cockcram. 

LATRI'A.  n.  i.  TKmrpU;  latrie,  Fr.] 
The  highest  kind"  of  worship :  distin- 
guished: by  the  papist*  from  rftdaa,  or 
inferiour  worship. 

The  practice  of  the  catholick  church  makes 
geruoectiormt,  peortnuiona,  rapplirationa,  and  other 
acta  of  ioirw  to  the  <Tt». 

SMngJUtt  on  lUmitk  Idolatry. 

La'trocikt.*  ».  *•  [latrociniim,  Latin. J 
Robbery  ,  larceny.^  ^ 

turned  into  'mere  Iniracmy,  private  force  must  be 
1  in  alt. 

,  Hut.  of  tkt  Bit.  B.  S.  eh. 5. 


La'ttbn.T  n.i.  [laitoen,  Dutch;  laton, 
old  Fr.  and  Span.;  leUm,  Germ.;  latun, 
lcel.  orichalcum,  q.  d.  gladtun,  " 
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nius  says,  i.  e.  from  its  shining ;  glia,  to 
shine.]  A  mixed  kind  of  metal,  made 
of  copper  and  calamine :  said  by  some 
to  be  the  old  orichalc  In  our  old 
church  inventories  a  "  cross  of  laton" 
often  occur*. 

To  work*  in  laton  and  in  bras. 

Coster,  Con/-  wfm.  B.  9. 
He  had  ■  cross  of  lattm  M  tit  «oii«. 

Chancer,  C.  T.  Prof. 
To  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  fatten  baton,  and, 
a*  it  gi-owrth  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell.  Ptaekant. 

LATTER.T  adj.  [This  is  the  comparative 
of  feff,  though  universally  written  with 
it,  contrary  to  analogy,  and  to  our  own 
practice  in  the  superlative  lalett.  When 
the  thing  of  which  the  comparison  is 
made  is  mentioned,  we  use  later;  as, 
this  fruit  is  later  than  the  rest ;  but  latter 
when  no  comparison  is  expressed ;  but 
the  reference  is  merely  to  time;  as, 
those  are  latter  fruits.  ^ 

Quern  penes  arbitriutn  est,  If  vis,  If  norma 
loqucndi.~\ 

1.  Happening  after  something  else. 

That*  will  UMl  tatter,  as  the  former  world. 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  won*.  Milton. 

2.  Modern ;  lately  done  or  past. 

Hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  Jotter 
egri,  whole  nations  at  uV  bay  of  Soldania? 

Mentioned  last  of  two. 


La'tterly.  adv.  [from  fetter.]  Of  late 
in  the  last  part  of  life:  a  low  word 
lately  hatched. 

Latterly  Milton  w 

ft  la?    tt/#v  h  ■ 

La'ttbrmatii.*  ft.  *.  [latter  and  mapeB, 
from  mapan,  to  mow.  Mr.  H.  Tooke.j 
That  which  is  mown  later,  or  after  a 
former  mowing. 

LATTICE.  «.  *.  [lattis,  French ;  by 
Junius  written  lettiee,  and  derived  from 
leer  ipen,  a  hindring  iron,  or  iron  stop ; 
by  Skinner  imagined  to  be  derived  from 
latte,  Dutch,  a  lath,  or  to  be  corrupted 
from  nettice  or  network ;  I  have  some- 
time* derived  it  from  let  and  eye;  Uteyes, 
that  which  lets  the  eye.  It  may  be  de- 
duced from  laterculut-~]  A  reticulated 
window;  a  window  made  with  sticks 
or  irons  crossing  each  other  at  small 
distances. 

My  good  window  of  totticr  fare  thee  well ; 
lay  casement  I  tired  not  open,  I  look  through 
thee.  Sttahjfarr. 

The  mother  of  Si  sera  looked  out  at  a  window, 
and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Judg.  v.  38. 

Up  Into  the  watch-tower  get. 
And  see  all  tilings  deapoil'd  of  fjlladn  : 
Thou  shall  not  pev-p  through  tallica  of  eyes, 
Nor  bear  through  labyrinth*  of  ears,  nor  leam 
By  circuit  or  collect  ton*  to  discern.  .Oomer. 

The  trembling  team  through  which  be  play'd. 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  tottiee  window*,  give  the  spy 
Itoom  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.  Ctemttand. 

To  La'tticbvt  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  decussate,  or  cross  j  to  mark  with 
cross  parts  like  a  lattice.  This  is  Dr. 
Johnsons  definition,  without  any  notice 
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that  the  word  had  appeared  in  any  dic- 
tionary before.  But  it  is  an  old  English 
word ;  and  i*  found  in  Sherwood  and 
Cotgrave  :  "  To  grate  or  lattice ;  to 
support  or  underset  by,  to  compass 
or  hold  in  with,  cross-bars  or  latticed 
frames." 

LA'VA.*  a.  s.  [Italian.]  Liquid  and 
vitrified  matter  discharged  by  volcano* 
at  the  time  of  their  eruption. 

There  is  not  a  lata  of  Mount  JEtnt,  to  which 


Sir  J.  Hill,  Trent.  R.  Soc.  Edinh.  vol.  v.  p.1. 
Whin*  and  a  certain  claaa  of  lata*,  taken  from 
remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  consist  of  the  same 

component  element*.  Dr.  Kennedy,  Hid. 

Lava'tiok.  t».  *.  [lavatio,  LaU]  The  act 
of  washing. 

Such  filthy  attuT  wa»  by  loose  lewd  varlna  sung 
before  her  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  taxa- 
tion. Hairxru'i  "ti  Prov.  p.  909. 

La'vatory.t  ft.  i.  [from  law,  Lat.]  A 
wash ;  something  m  which  part*  diseased 
are  washed. 

Not  far  from  hence  was  a  stately  lavatory  of 
parpbiry,  called  St.  John'*  font, 

RieaHt,  State  of  the  Greek  Cwarca,  p.  47. 

Lavaiaru  t,  to  wash  the  temples  hands,  wrists, 
and  juguiarv,  do  potently  profligate  and  keep  off 
the  venom.  Hanty: 

LAUD.  «.  s.  [few,  Lat  ] 
1.  Praise ;  honour  paid ;  celebration. 
Ogueat,  , 


Replj'd  the  swain,  for  apodal*  faith  divine : 
If,  aflrr  aocial  rites,  and  gifts  bestow*d, 
I  stain'd  my  haapttable  hearth  with  blood. 

i^oyie,  Odyu. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists in  praise. 

We  hare  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
ssy  drily  of  toad  and  thank*  to  God  lor  his  mar. 
veilou*  work*.  Bacvn. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  ttnttti  make  up  a 
very  great  part  of  it.       Gm.  of  the  Tongue,  p.  5. 

To  Laud.  v.  a.  [laudo,  Lat.]  To  praise ; 
to  celebrate. 

O  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  lifting 
considered  the  heaven*  the  work  of  thy  finger*, 
the  moon  and  the  star*  which  thou  liast  ordained, 
with  all  the  company  of 


LAiTDABi'nTY.*  n.  *.   [from  laudable.'] 
Praise-worthiness. 

Names — instructive  by  the  lavdabdity  of  their 
characters,  and  the  persueti renew,  of  their  precepts. 

Mem.  of  jlbf.  resmtaen,  p.  5. 
La'udablk.  adj.  [laudabilis,  Lat.] 
1.  Praise-worthy ;  commendable. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  whet*  to  do  harm 
I*  often  ImtdaUe ;  but  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  daogVou*  folly. 


frets,  end  has  always  the  lau 
though  h  always  misses  it. 

2.  Healthy ;  salubrious. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or 
cirrulalion,  are  nrcesssry  to  convert  the  aliment 
into  I 


LA'tn»ABLBr.-XSs.T  n.  *.  [from  laudable.'] 
Praise-worthiness. 

There  is  something  however,  I  hope,  in  the 
/nkiiit/encw  of  my  intention. 

Stackhaute,  Hid.  of  the  Bit.  Dod. 
La'odably.  adv.  [from  laudable.']   In  a 
deserving  praise. 
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Obsolete  words  may  he  lauikbly  rotireti,  when 
either  they  are.  founding  or  significant.  />ryden. 

La'udandm.  ».  t.  [A  cant  word,  from 
laado,  Latin.]    A  aoporifick  tincture. 

Laota'tiok.*  it.  t.  [laudatio,  Lat.]  Praise ; 
honour  paid.   Not  in  use. 

*      I  see  Ann*  with  virgyiie*  dispo^d 
Meekly  as  pow  lo  your  sonny*  taudadan. 

Parfre't  Handily  of Candteauu-Day.  (IS14). 

LA'UDATiva.*  n.  *.  [laudntixms,  Lat.]  Pa- 
negyrick. 

My  lords,  I  mean  to  make  no  patwgyrick  or 
Baatu,  Charge  oeotnat  J.  & 

La'udatory.*  adj.  [laudatoritu,  Latin.] 
Containing  praise;  bestowing  praise. 

Thit  psalm  t»  hortatory,  stirrm;.-  up  lo  the  pr»isr« 

of  God  :  and  it  1*  laudatory,  idling  forth  and  cv- 
greatneas  of  God,  for 


ltljratrog  the  power  mJ 
wMchb*istobepr»n«l. 


fousfaory,  ci 


r/ifofl,  Arm.  (1643,)  p.  1. 
Their  benedictions,  or  laudatory  prayer*. 

CSilHumd,  Hut.  of  the  Jew*.  (l«JO.)  p.  23. 

,  containing  praise, 
a  ton,  ik  r.  £timniattich% 

La'udatory.*  ».  *.  That  which  contains 
or  bestows  praise. 

I  will  not  fa!  to  gin  ye,  reader*,  a  prrnni  taste 
of  him  from  his  title,  hung  out  like  a  tolling  sign- 
post to  call  passengers,  not  simply  a 
but  "  a  modest  confutation,'*  with  a 
itself  obtruded  in  lb*  vary  n/st  word. 

Milton,  Aped,  for  Smeaymnuut. 

La'uder.*  n.  t.  [from  laud.]  A  praiser  j 
a  comruendcr.   Cotgrave,  and  Snemood. 

To  LAVE.f  v.  a.  [tauo,  Latin,  from  the 
Gf-  Xa'a,  contracted  from  W>,  to  wash  j 
with  the  Kohck  digaitinia,  yoiiv,  chang- 
ing  o  into  a.  So  the  Latins  say  laxarc 
and  lavert,  perf.  lavi,  sup.  lautum  and 
lotum.  Monn,  Diet.  Etym.  Fr.  and  Gr.] 

1.  To  wash ;  to  bathe. 


In  tine  to  flatt'ring  streams.  Slmitprarr,  Sftxtel*. 

Bat  at  I  roae  out  of  the  faring  stream, 
Heavm  o(>en'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  apirit  descended  oo  me  like  a  tkm. 

Mdum,  P.  R. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whoao  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow 
lata, 

IXep  to  bar  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
Sli*  seems  a  wa-  «aap  flying  on  the  ware*.  Dryden. 

[Lever,  Fr.]   To  throw  up ;  to  lade  j  to 


uraw 


Though  hiU»  were  set  on  bulla, 
And  aaaa  met  ecu  to  guard  tbec,  I  would  through : 
I'd  plough  np  rocks,  sleep  aa  the  Alps,  in  duat, 
And  in*  the  Tyrrhene  waters  ■otoclotnis, 

Soma  Mow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  aides, 
Another  bolder  jet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  fold*  the  aaiU ;  a  fourth  with  labour  fax* 
'Hi'  intruding  sea*,  and  wares  ejects  on  wares, 

Dryden, 

To  Lave.  v.  a.  To  wash  himself;  to 
bathe. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  fates, 
And  with  celestial  teurs  augments  the  wares.  J'ope. 

Lavs.*  it.  *.  The  remainder  or  leaving. 
A  northern  word.  Grose.  And  a  pure 
Saxon  word,  occurring  in  Piers  Plough- 
man ;  and  it  also  means  a  crowd. 
Brocket!'*  N.  C  Words. 

Lavk-eared.**  adj.  Applied  in  Northamp- 
tonshirc  to  horses  that  have  large  ears, 


or  with  ears  not  erect,  but  further  apart 
at  the  tip,  and  of  course  hanging  down 
Or  slouching. 

A  f:i!c-nir'i/  aasc  with  geld  way  trapped  be. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sat.  it-  9. 

To  Lavb'er-T  v.  n.  [from  veeren,  Dutch.] 
To  change  the  direction  of  a  ship  in  its 
cour*c;  to  tack;  to  work  the  ship 
against  the  wind. 

How  easy  'tis  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind : 
Bat  those  that  'gainst  soft* gales  fcirmn;  go, 
Must  be  at  once  rcaols'd,  and  skilful  too. 

Dryden,  Astr.  Redux. 

La'vendbr.  t  n. s.  [lavendula,  Lat.  "a  Utvo, 
quia  in  lavacris  ac  lotionibus  expetatur." 
Vossius.]  A  plant- 
it  is  one  o  f  the  verticillate  plants, 
whose  iower  consults  of  one  leaf,  divided 
into  two  lips ;  the  upper  lip,  standing  up- 
right, is  roundish,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
bind  ;  but  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three 
segments,  which  arc  almost  equal :  these 
flowers  are  disposed  in  whorles,  and  arc 
collected  into  a  slender  spike  upon  the 
top  of  the  stalks.  M'ttVr. 

The  whole  Lwatdrr  plant  has  a  highly  aroma  tick 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  famous  aa  a  cepbalick, 
nervous  and  uterine  medicine. 

HW,  Materia  JUeeSra. 
And  then  n£*in  hp  turnrth  to  his  play. 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise  i 

The  srbolesosM  aage,  and  fctersoVr  still  gray, 
lUnk  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  fur  eye*. 

Spextrr,  Muio)>. 

LA'vEH.f  n.t.  [lavoir,  French ;  from  lave.'] 

1.  A  washing  vessel. 

He  ga»e  her  to  lsls  dau^llters,  to  imhatiic 
la  nectar 'd  lavert  strew 'd  with  aaphodil. 

ifdloa,  ftwsJ- 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lie* 
Soak'd  in  bis  enemies  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  laven  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wa«h  off" 
Hie  clodded  gore.  ifttton,  S.  A. 

Young  Arrtus  from  fortb  his  bridal  bow'r 
Brought  the  full  lever  o'er  their  bands  to  pour. 

Pope,  (Veijry. 

2.  A  washer.  Obsolete.  Hulott. 
La'vbbock.*  n.  x.  [lauepc,  Saxon.]  A 

lark.    See  Lark. 

Flocks 

Of  turtles,  and  of  fawrvcaxJ, 

Ckauter,  Bom.  B.  S69. 
See  a  Mack -bird  feed  her  young, 
Or  a  levrnck  build  her  neat. 

Walton ,  Angler' I  BtsA. 

7 o  LAUGH. f  v.  n.  \hUthjan,  Gothick; 
hhhan,  hlahan,  Saxon ;  lachen,  Germ, 
and  Dutch ;  all  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  Greek  ?<XaW,  to  laugh;  the  di- 
gamma F  being  inserted  between  two 
vowels.] 

1.  To  make  that  noise  which  sudden  mer- 
riment excites. 

You  saw  my  master  w  ink  and  laugh  upon  you. 


2,  [In  poetry.]   To  appear  gay,  favour- 
able, pleasant,  or  fertile. 

Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  wall:  the  world  may  osaga  again, 
And  I  may  rise  to  do  you  kindness.  If 
You  do  h  her.  SW^smwe,  B~rn.  TJ. 

The  rallies  shall  stand  so  thick  with  com,  that 


they  shall  fa/jr*  and 
Then  lauiki  the 

crown  d. 
The 


Pt.  I*».  14. 


And  o'er  the  foaming 


b.gb  l*sp'd  with  casta 


.fope. 


TO  LAUHH.+  t).  oT. 

1.  To  deride ;  to  scorn. 

Be  Moody,  bold,  and  rototute ;  laugh  to  acorn 

ITie  pow'r  of  man.  Stlt  lLrjr-.irr,  Mncbrth. 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  aiugArd  to 
acorn  of  Ins  enemies.  A'ccrua.  si.  «, 

2.  To  Laugh  of.  To  treat  with  contempt  j 
to  ridicule.  Dr.  Johnson  place*  this  im- 
properly as  a  verb  neuter. 

IVaaently  prepare  thy  gr*jre  ; 
Lia  where  the  light  foam  of  the  ssa  might  beat 
Thy  grate-atone  daily .  make  thine  epitaph, 
"  asmayfasg*. 


'Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known  in 
council ;  you'll  be  laugh' d  at.  Skatipearr. 

The  diswlute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  are  betrayed  to  laugh  a:  tliemselsea, 
and  upon  reflection  fad,  that  tbey  ant  merry  at 
their  own  espencc.  Jdduvn. 

Mo  wit  to  natter  I  aft  of  ill  his  store ; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  be  salu'd  more.  Ripe. 

Laugh,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  con- 
vulsion caused  by  merriment ;  an  inarti- 
culate, expression  of  sudden  merriment. 


mdtn'abilcs,  c-lti. 


Uu(  fcif! 

And  by  i 


Lauch-wo«thy.* 
laughed  at. 

Tbey  laugh'd  at 


«dj. 


There's  one  did  farga  la's  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
.Murthcr! 

Tbey  wak'd  each  otlier,        Shakspearl,  Macbeth 

At  tbw  fusty  stun", 
The  large  Achillea  on  his  press  bed  lolling, 
From  Ms  deep  chest  Umght  out  a  loud  applause.  I 

Shaktpenrr.] 

Laughing  causcth  a  continual  expulsion  of  the; 
hrcaih  with  the  loud  noise,  wliicb  nsaketh  the  in- 
terjection of  laughing,  shaking  of  ike  breast  and  I 
of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  It  be  sio- 
A'ot.  Uut.\ 


i  sluwlcs,  eludes  her  eags-r  iwain  ; 

a  laugh,  to  see  roe  search  aroond, 
ia  found. 
^.Spring- 

Deserving  to  be 

-asorfiv  fate. 
B.  Jotuwn,  Epigrams. 

Laugh  and  i-ay  down.*  A  game  at  card*. 

Fye  on  this  winning  alway, 
Now  nothing  but  pay,  pay, 
With  laugh  and  lay  dome, 

Borough,  citie,  and  towne.  Skdlon,  Patau,  p.  169. 

La'uguadlb.  adj.  [from  laueh.]    Such  aa 
may  properly  excite  laughter. 

Nature  bath  frani'd  strange  fellosrs  fn  ber  time : 
Some  that  will  cscrmore  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  lauzti  like  [ywTots  at  a  bngpipcr; 
And  others  of  sucb  einegsr  aspect, 
That  Uiey'U  nut  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shahpenrw. 

Casaulxiri  confesses  lYrsius  was  not  good  at 
turning  things  into  a  plaaaaiat  ridicule;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  was  net  a  taughahlt  writer. 

Ihydeu,Jm. 

Lait'ohbr  n.  ».  [from  laugh.]  A  man  fond 
of  merriment. 
I  am  a  common  laugher.    Shokrprarr,  JuL  Can. 
Some  sober  men  cannot  bo  of  the  general  opin- 
ioa,  but  the  laughert  are  much  the  majority.  Popt. 

La'ugHingly.T  adv.  [from  laughing.'}  In 
a  merry  way:  roernlv. 

He  told*  roaistcr  Bradford,  that  he  had  made 
the  Bishop  of  Ixindon  afratde:  for,  saitb  be 
fdugauurry,  bis  cbapleine  gave  Mm  counseil  not  to 
strike  me  with  hia  crosier  stafle,  for  that  I  would 
strike  again ;  and  by  my  troth,  said  be,  rubbing  his 
handes,  I  made  him  believe  I  would  do  so  indeed. 
Foa,  Act,  and  Mm.  if  Dr.  B.  T 
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Au'  oniMGSTOCK.  w.  «.  [laugh  and  tloci.] 
A  butt ;  ad  object  of  ridicule. 

The  forlom  maiden,  whom  your  eye*  bare  wn 
The  laugiiagiixi  of  fortune's  mockerie,  %iu>r. 

Fray  you  let  us  Dot  be  taugkitigitoctt  to  other 
own'*  humour*.  Stobpeart. 

Supine  credulous  frailty  npoon  a  man  to  be 
l^aprryaud<oi^»iJt,gstti*etOoee.  L'&.rnrt, 

La'pohtkr.  n.  /.  [from  laugh.]  Convul- 
sive merriment ;  an  inarticulate  expres- 
sion of  sudden  merriment. 

To  b*  wont, 
The  lowest,  nml  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Standi  still  in  experanc* ;  lives  not  in  fear, 
The  lamentable  cbanga  is  from  [he  best. 
The  COM  returns  to  laufhier. 

.SAn£r^/enrr,  A.  Lear. 
The  act  aflaughler,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction 
of  tlie  muscle*  of  (be  fare,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
of  the  vocal  organ*.  If  not  merely  voluntary,  or 


.  Vutg.  Err. 
We  And  not  that  the  fasupUervloring  dame 
Mourn'd  for  AncbJses.  Waller. 
Pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  hng/urr.  Prior. 

LA'VISH.  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  have  been 
able  to  fina  no  satisfactory  etymology. 
It ,  may  be  plausibly  derived  from  to 
lave,  to  throw  out ;  as  profitndere  opei  is 
to  be  lavish.] 

1.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  indiscreetly  liberal, 

Hi*  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense, 
Laugla  at  hi*  thrift ;  and  fcuui  of  ex  pence, 
QuaSi,  cram*,  and  guide.  In  hi*  own  defence. 

Dryden. 

The  dame  ha*  Ix-cii  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  ted  him  till  be  loath*.       Rome,  Jane  am. 

2.  Scattered  in  waste ;  profuse :  as,  the 
cost  was  lavish. 

3.  Wild ;  unrestrained. 

Bellona'a  bridegroom,  lap*  in  proof, 
Confronted  him,  curbing  his  fan**  spirit. 

ShnkriHrirr. 

To  La'vish.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective] 
To  scatter  with  profusion  ;  to  waste;  to 
squander. 

Siould  we  Ifau*  lead  them  to  s  field  of  slaughter, 
M>KBl  not  the  impartial  world  with  reason  say. 
We  latish'd  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands. 

Addison. 

La'vish  er.  n.  t.  [from  lavish.]  A  pro- 
digal :  a  profuse  man. 

Tertullian  scry  truly  obscrvclh,  God  is  not  a 
tiriiner,  but  a  dispenser,  of  his  blessing*. 

/ofArrAy,  ettheam.  (I6S3.)  p.  189. 

Let  those  larishert,  tliat  made  the  covetous  their 
voider*,  lire  so  thriftily  as  to  pay  their  debts  in  their 
life  time;  so  may  they  deprive  their  executor*  of  a 
trouble.  Sir  M.  Sandus,  Ess.  f  1  fi.14, )  p.  g09. 

La'vishly.  adv-  [from  lavish.]  Profusely ; 
prodigally. 

My  father'*  pui-pote*  hai  r  been  mistook  : 
And  some  about  him  have  loo  tnnishlu 


/('. 


Tl»en  Inuirri* 


If  It  be  mod. 


the  fields  around.  Dryden. 
to  awit  is  like  nun  u>  a  lender  flower ; 
—  ly  bestowed,  it  cheers  and  revives; 


Pope. 


La'vishmekt.T?  n.  t.  [from  lavish.]  Pro- 
r.  1  digality; 

First  got  with  guile,  and  then 


La'vish  mknt. 


profusion, 
t  presarv'd  with 

dread, 

And  after  spent  with  pride  and  few*****. 

."ywnarr,  F.  Q. 
They  ore  given  to  JMttineni  of  il» sir  gctiings. 

JWf  UiU.  of  the  Banians,  (1630.)  p.  44. 
VOL.11. 


t  AU 

Then  seem*  to  be  a  profusion  and  foteaWsi  of 
the  particles  in  some  places  of  the  noblest  ckaaucks. 

BtacheaU,  Sac  CW  L  SSJ. 

Launpe.*   See  Labce. 

To  LAUNCH.t  v.  n.  [It  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  lance,  because  a  ship  is 
pushed  into  water  with  great  force.  See 
To  Lakch.] 

1.  To  force  a  vessel  into  the  sea. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your 
ncct  Tor  a  draught.  St.  Lute,  v.  4. 

So  short  a  stay  prevails ; 
He  soon  equip*  the  ship,  supplies  the  sail*, 
And  gives  the  word  to  found).  Drtfden. 

For  general  history  Kalegh  and  Hovel  are  to 
t»  had.  He  who  would  launch  farther  into  the i 
ocean,  may  consult  Wbear.  Lock*.  | 

2.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  expatiate ;  to  make 
excursions. 

From  hence  that  gcn'rsl  care  and  study  springs, 
That  launching  and  progression  of  the  mind. 

Dado. 

Whoever  pursues  bis  own  thought*,  will  And 
them  launch  out  beyond  the  cslent  of  body  into 
the  infinity  of  spue.  Lack*. 

Spenser  has  not  contented  himself  with  submis- 
sive imitation :  he  fauncSn  out  into  very  Sow  err 
paths,  which  stfll  conduct  bhn  into  one  great  routC 
Prior,  Pref.  re  Solomon. 
He  had  not  *«ed  in  U>  character  of  a  soppliar.t, 
if  be  had  hunched  out  into  a  long  oration. 

Jlraomt  an  the  Odvuey. 
of  my  subject  on  this  ar- 


ticle. 


Jtrhulhnal. 


3.  To  plunge  into :  as,  the  man  launched 

into  an  expensive  way  of  living. 
To  Launch,  v.  a. 

1.  To  push  to  sea. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  hunch 
presbytery,  in  England.  g-,nt  Charles. 

With  stay*  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship, 
And  roll'd  on  leaven,  taunch'd  bcr  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dart  from  the  hand.  This  perhaps, 
for  distinction  sake,  might  better  be 
written  lanch  or  lance. 

The  King  of  f leav'o,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writben  boll,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  lb*  deep  abyss  the  flaming  fellow  it  rook . 
_  Isryden. 

Launch.*  «.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  a  ship  out  of  the 
dock,  and  launching  her  into  the  water. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  lons-boat. 

La und. f  a.  g.  [lande,  French;  landa,  Span. 
land,  Dan.  llan,  Welsh.]  Lawn ;  a  plain 

Originally, 


LAV 

women  tn  Arnold's  Chronicle,  (bl.  193. 
Thus  also  our  old  lexic 
"  a  launder,  a  woman-washer."  . 
Skinner's  supposition,  therefore,  that  our 
laundress  may  be  formed  from  such  a 
French  word  as  lavandereue,  is  need- 
less.  Laundress  is,  no  doubt,  from  this 
hitherto  unnoticed  word  launder.]  A 
woman  whose  employment  is  to  wa*h 
clothes. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  so  woman- 
be  a  man,  that,  if  be  yield  to  it,  it  wfll  not  only 
make  Mm  en  Amaton,  but  a  launder,  a  distaff. 
spinner,  or  whatsoever  other  vile  occupation  their 
idle  head*  can  imagine,  and  their  weak  hand*  per- 
ft"™-  Sidney,  Arasd.  b.  1. 

To  La'uxdbr.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  wash ;  to  wet. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  bcr  syne, 
Which  on  it  bad  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
Jliat  season 'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tear*. 

Jludiortit,  H.  I. 

La'underer.*  n.  s.  [from  launder.]  A 
man  that  follows  the  business  of  wash- 
ing- 

He  is  s  taundcrcr  of  souls,  and  trie*  them,  as 
men  do  witches,  by  water.  Buster,  Bern.  jj.  SB6. 
La 'undress/*  n.  $.  \lavamliere,  French: 
Skinner  imagines  that  lavandaresse  may 
have  been  the  old  word.    Dr.  Johnson. 

—  It  will  be  rather  admitted  that  laun- 
drest  is  from  launder.  See  Launder.] 
A  woman  whose  employment  is  to  wash 
clothes. 

The  counters  of  Richmond  would  often  say, 

-  condition  the  prince*  of  Christendom  would 


iginaiiy, 
The  old  form  of 

to  hare  hi.  flight;  — 
it  him  or  twey 


extended  between 
a  plain  not  ploughed, 
writing  lawn. 

There  was  the  hart 
Hiis  duke  wil  have  a 
With  boundea,  Ac 

And  when  ibis  dule  was  romen  to  th*  hunde. Sic. 

Chaucer,  A'n.  Tote. 
Loder  this  thick  .grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves, 

For  through  this  tame!  anon  the  deer  will  come  ; 

■  our  stand 

Slolr;wrr. 
I  wastes,  both  far  and  near. 
IMiMton,  Patanll.  S.  Id. 
TIjsi  KruTc  for  ever  green,  that  conscious 


For  through  tins  laund  anon  the 
And  in  tills  covert  will  we  make 


LAUNDER.*  n.  s.  [lavandiere,  French, 
a  laundress;  and  thus  Chaucer  calls 
Envy  a  lavender,  in  his  Rom.  of  the 
The  same  word  Is  applied  to 


march  ag.inst  the  Turk.,  she  would  willingly  u 
tend  them,  and  be  their  hrundrm.  Carnden. 

Take  up  these  clothes  here  quickly ;  carry  them 
10  the  laundress  in  Ratchet  mead.  Shatspeare, 

The  laundress  must  be  sure  tn  tear  her  smock* 
in  the  washing,  and  yet  wash  them  but  half.&ts/t. 

To  La'unoress.*  rj.  n.   To  do  the  work 

of  a  laundress.    Not  in  use. 
Their  wives  are  used  to  dress  their  meat,  to 

laundress. Btirunl,  Vou-  lolhe  Levant,  (\6S0,)  p.86. 
La 'un dry.  n.  t.  [as  if  lavanderie.] 

1.  The  room  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

The  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  consulu  d, 
whether  tbey  concrm  il*  stable,  dairy,  the  pantry, 
or  laundry.  ^o. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  washing. 

Chalky  water  is  too  fretting,  a*  appeareth  in 
foundry  of  clothes,  which  wear  out  space. 

Bacon,  An/.  Hits. 

LAVO'LTA.i  n.  t.  [la  volte,  French. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Rather  the  Italian  la 
valta,  being  brought,  with  other  feats  of 
capering,  from  Italy.  It  means  literally 
the  turn.  It  is  written  also  lavolto  and 
lavoli.]  An  old  dance  in  which  was 
much  turning  and  much  capering. 

Jfaftrner. 

I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lan.ll :  nor  sweeten  talk  j 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games.  Shahpcarc. 
They  bid  u*_  to  lb.  EnsjiUh  dancing  schools, 

And  U-arh  buvliai  hi^rli,  acid  iwift  rorantocv 

Mnlsptnrt,  Ben.  V. 
\\uta  j*  —  turned  dancer,  and  It-ads  lavalivs 
with  die  Lamias.  B.  /imam,  ilf^^ncs. 

A  homely  Venus  attired  Use  a  Bacchanal,  at- 
tended by  many  marris-danccrs,  began  to  caper 
*  O 
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and  frisk  their  best  Imnltoe*, 
strove  to  ef coed  neb  other. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tree  p.  118, 

To  LAUREATE.*  v.  a.  [laureatut,  Lat 
from  laureo.]    To  crown  with  laurel. 

Cockerum. 

Skelton  waa  laurealed  lit  Oaford,  and  in  the 
Mar  1493  wu  permitted  to  war  hi«  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  JTarton,  Hit.  E.  P.  >>■  130. 

LA'uREATB.t«<^'.  [laureatut,  Lat.]  Decked 
or  invested  with  a  laurel. 

To  Home  again  repairdh  Julius 
With  hi*  triumphe  laureal  full  hie. 

Cbauctr,  Monk''  Tale. 
Tlicn  is  he  decked  as  port*  iaureuie. 

BarUag,  Efbf.  if.  (I  £70.) 
Bid  arnaranthua  all  liis  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  vrith  tears, 
To  strew  the  laurrat  hears*  where  Lycad  lies. 

Milan,  T.yeutea. 
From  the  lavreot  fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years 
and  the  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  reading  led 
me  to  the  shady  spaces  of  philosophy. 

Milton,  Apal.for  Smetlymnmu. 
Soft  tm  her  lap  ber  laureate  son  reclines.  Pope. 

La'ureatk.*  n.  *.    One  crowned  with 
laurel.   In  King  Edward  the  Fourth's 
time  it  is  the  appellation  of  the  king's 
poet,  who  was  then  first  so  called ; 
the  laureate  still  continues  to  be 
title  of  his  successors.    At  "  the 
grees  in  grammar,  which  included 
torick  ana  versification,  anciently  t 
in  our  universities,  particularly  at 
ford ;  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented 
to  the  new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards 
usually  styled  poeta  laureattu."  Warton, 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
The  full  sense  of  a  leaned  /aureate. 

Otavetand,  flnu,  p.  66. 
The  flourishing  wreaths  by  taurtalt  worn*. 

mulocb,  Uann.  if  the  Eng.  p.  S26- 
Few  rersra  touch  their  nicer  ear, 
They  scarce  can  hear  their  laureate  twin  a  year. 

Pope,  Hot.  Sat.  i. 
Nor  yet  the  laureal' t  crown 
In  thought  exclude  him !  AVwatarsr,  Earn.  P.  w. 

Lauosa'tiok.t  i.  t.  [from  laureate.']  It 
denotes,  in  the  Scottish  universities,  the 
act  or  state  of  having  degrees  conferred, 
as  they  have  in  some  of  them  a  flowery 
crown,  in  imitation  of  laurel  among  the 
ancients.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  so  used, 
in  reference  to  the  degrees  conferred 
by  our  own  universities. 

Tb«  scbolnstick  taureolumt  seem  to  base  given 
rise  to  the  appellation  in  question.    I  will  give 

*°me  "      irirrhm,  Hill.  E.  P.  H.  1S9. 

LA'UREL.  n.  t.  [laurut,  Lat.  laurier, 
French.]  A  tree,  called  also  the  cherry 

The  taunts  or  laurel  of  the  ancients 
is  affirmed  by  naturalists  to  be  what  we 
call  the  bay  tree.  Ainniorlh. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  migbty  conquaroun, 
And  poeta  sage.  Spenxr,  F.  Q. 

The  laurel  or  coerry-bay,  by  cutting  away  the 
side  branches,  will  rise  to  a  large  tree. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

LA'URELLED.f  adj.  [from  laurel. ]  Crowned 
or  decorated  with  laurel ;  laureate. 

Upon  your  sword 
Sits  laureU'd  victory.    Shattpeare,  Am.  and  Stop. 
That 


of  vulgar  conceptions, 
to  heaven  to  touch  the 
heads. 

Hear*  Umw  the  new 

With  WeB-d  letters  fr 


soar  up 


t.  i.  v.  16. 
i?  my  friend!  tbe 


to  Rome. 

Deyden. 

ages  whb  delight  shall  see 
Bacon's  Newton's,  looks  agree ; 


La'dhustisb.*!  ».  *.  [laurutlinus,  Lat.] 
An  evergreen  shrub, 


How 
Or  in  fair 
A  Virgil  there,  and 

LAUttUSTl'jfUS.  j" 

which  flowers  about  Michaelmas,  and 
holds  its  flowers  through  the  winter.  _ 

A  lauruttiue  bear  in  blossom,  with  a  juniper 
hunter  in  berries.  Guowtori,  No.  173. 

Tbe  dusky  bay,  and  iatirusfiiiw  bright. 

jffiunyiiwsiJ. 

LAW.f  tt.t.  [lasa,  Saxon;  foi,  French; 
laugh,  Erse.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Dr.  John- 
son might  have  added  the  Saxon  form 
of  lah  j  the  Swedish  lag  t  the  Iceland. 
lag,  laug,  log  ;  the  Dan.  lam  ;  and  the 
old  Fr.  ley.  Mr.  H.  Tooke  deduces  this 
word  from  the  Goth,  and  Sax.  lagjan, 
and  lecyan,  ponere,  to  lay  down,  to  de- 
liver, to  decree  ;  a  derivation  which  in- 
deed had  been  made  half  a  century 
before  the  Diversions  of  Purley  were 
I  given  to  the  world.  See  Wachter  in 
V.  Lags  :  where  this  word  is  found  in 
its  several  northern  forms,  and  with  this 
remark,  which  Mr.  Tooke  has  imitated : 
«  quibui  sono  et  significatu  convenit 
Lat.  lex.  Cuncta  4  legen,  ponere,  sta- 
tuere,  constituere,  judice  Siiernhiclmio 
in  Gloss.  Ulph.  Goth.  p.  10*.  Quid 
enira  est  Ux,  nisi  ttatuium  vel  comtUulio, 
sive  ipsius  Dei  et  natura,  sive  populi 
seipsum  obligantis,  sive  principis  popu- 
lum  moderantis  ?"] 
A  rule  of  action. 

That  whirh  doth  asaiirn  unto  each  tbinK  the 
kind,  t 

'  it  the  form 
term  a  /asr. 
Hosier,  I.  i  2. 
Unhappy  man !  to  break  tbe  pious  fairs 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  bis  children's  cause. 

Drylm. 

A  decree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom, 
publicly  established  as  a  rule  of  justice. 

Ordain  torn,  lam,  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  pan  religious  rites.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Our  nation  would  not  give  saws  to  the  Irish, 
therefore  now  the  Irish  gave  lam  to  them. 

Daviet  en  Ireland. 

3.  A  decree  authoritatively  annexing  re- 
wards or  punishments  to  certain  actions. 
So  many  Jaw  argue  k>  many  nits.  Milton,  P.  L 
Lam  politique  among  men  presuming  man  to 
be  rebellious.  Hooker. 

,  Judicial  process. 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right.  Staitpeere. 
He  hath  resisted  low. 
And  therefore  lam  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publirk  power.  Sbaktpemrt. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the 
law  of  every  body :  there  is  not  one  in  the  town 
where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- 
sesiion*.  jidduunr  Spect. 

.  A  distinct  edict  or  rule. 

One  tan  is  split  into  two.   Jta&er  en  Learning. 

6.  Conformity  to  law ;  any  thing  lawful. 
19 


LAW 

InareWlion^ 

law, 

Then  were  they  chosen.  Sbalcnreore,  Carol. 

7.  The  rules  or  axioms  of  science ;  as,  the 
law*  of  mechanics*. 

8.  An  established  and  constant  mode  or 
process ;  a  fixed  correspondence  of  cause 
and  effect :  as,  the  fates  of  magnetism. 

Natural  agents  have  their  lam.  Hooker. 
I  dy'd,  whilst  in  tbe  womb  he  stay'd, 
Attending  Nature's  lam.  Shalnpcart,  Cymb. 

9.  The  Mosaical  institution :  distinguished 
from  the  gotpei, 

Imk  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove, 
Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations.  Milan. 

10.  The  books  in  which  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion is  delivered :  distinguished  from 
the  prophet*. 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  So 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the  Una 
and  the  prophets.  Su  Matt.  vil.  19. 

11.  A  particular  form  or  mode  of  trying 
;  as,  law  martial,  latv  mer- 


1. 


and 


we  are  governed. 
12.  Jurisprudence  ;  the  study  of  law  :  as, 

a  doctor  of  late. 
La'wbreaker.*  n.  *.  [late  and  breaker; 

Sax.  lahbpeca.]    One  who  violates  a 

law. 

Thou  art  a  robber, 
A  taii^rrviasT,  a  villain.  Sbabtpeare,  Cyril*. 

In  this  chapter  he  shews,  how  they  were  the 
lawbreaker*.  Milton,  Tctrocbordan. 

La'wdat.*  n.  *•    A  day  of  open  court  ; 
a  solemn  court  of  a  county  or  hundred. 
Keep  leets  and  lawdayt,  and  in  sessions  tit. 

Sbaitptare,  Olkelto. 

l.A  wfvl,  at  Ij.  [law  and  full.]  Agreeable 
to  law ;  conformable  to  law ;  allowed  by 
law;  legitimate;  legal. 
It  la  not  WW  for  thee  to  have  her. 

ft.  Matt.  aiv.  4. 
Gloater'a  bastard  son  was  kinder  to  his  father, 
than  my  daughters  got  'twoon  the  tow/W  sheets. 

Skahptare,  A*.  Lear. 

La'wfuli-t.  adv.  [from  lauful.]  Legally ; 
agreeably  to  law. 

This  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  Ous  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  poy  ml  of  Besh.        S&ukipeare ,  MereJi.  of  Ven. 

Though  it  be  not  against  strict  justice  for  a 
man  to  do  those  things  which  he  migl 
lawfiOfy  do,  albeit  Ids  neighbour  doll 
lion  from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  t 
belief,  yet  Christian  charity  will,  in  i 
restrain  a  man.  Soutb. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king 
of  poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  bare,  and 
bow  laufully  you  may  exercise  it. 

Dryden,  Dert.  la  Juvenal. 

LA'wrutSKSS.  n.  *.  [from  lawful.]  Le- 
gality ;  allowance  of  law. 

It  were  an  error  to  apeak  further,  till  I  may 
wc  some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfulnea 
of  the  action.  Bacon. 
LaVoiver.  n.  *.  [lata  and  giver.]  Le- 
gislator; one  that  makes  laws. 

Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  na- 
lion.  flncon. 

A  law  may  he  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although 
one  do«  not  know  the  reason  of  the  taugtreri, 

Swift. 

LA'woiviKaf  adj.  [law  and  gt'w'nrr,]  Le- 
gislative. 
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s  majesty  of  our  highest  court, 
Ted  parltMMDt 

Miilan,  Of  Ref.  in  Eng.  B.  3. 
I.an^itnf  heroes,  fam'd  fur  taming  brutes, 
And  ruling  cities  with  their  clianuiug 


La'wless.  adj.  [from  law.] 
1.  Unrestrained  by  any  law;  not  subject 
to  law. 

lioiuh  IbnM  J^ulbUhwnc  kind  o,  affinity 
with  Uw  necessity  of  lair.  IiaUgh,  Kuoyt. 

The  lawieu  tyrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  arnigi  lo  rcgsrd, 
MuMtocempclI'd.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Orpheus  did  not,  at  poets  feign,  lame  savage 


But  men  a*  lawtett,  and  a*  wild  as  they.  Jtairom. 

No*  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove  trill  bear 
Thy  toirfcn  wandering  walk*  la  open  air. 

Dryden,  JBn. 

W\\V\{\   n\%  tHt£  O^Cr^P^f  ess©*!!  AS  bllJMal  Aft 

They  own'd  a  Mm  savage  liberty, 

1A»  that  our  peiuted  ancestors  aa  pria'd, 

Err  empire  s  art*  their  breasts  had  cirilia'd.  Dryd. 

He  meteor -lis.*,  flames  lawleu  through  the  raid, 
Destroying  others,  by  himself  destroy 'A  Pope. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  ;  illegal. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  frucu  tin  powerful  arms, 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  la  wins  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  hare  offended  him.  Shakxp. 

We  cite  our  fault*. 
That  they  may  bold  eicus'd  our  Imeleu  lire*. 

Siahptare. 
Thou  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawla*  claim  ; 
Thou  of  my  blood  «bo  bcar*at  the  Julian  name. 

Dryden. 

Lawlessly,  adv.  [from  lawlett.]  In  a 
manner  contrary  to  law. 

Fear  not,  he  bears  en  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  tawUttly.  Snaitjvart. 

La'wlkssvess.*  n.  t.  [from lawless.]  Dis- 
order  ;  disobedienco  to  law.  Sherwood. 

Gluttony,  malice,  jiride,  and  covctise, 

And  faarfratm-M  reigning  with  riotiac. 

Sjwnter,  II uU.  Tab. 

La'wmaker.  n.  t.  [law  and  maker."]  Le- 
gislator ;  one  who  makes  law* ;  a  law- 
giver. 

Their  judgement  it,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  admit  no  tawmoJari  bat  the  evangelists. 

llooirr. 

La'wmoxoer.*  n.  s.  A  word  of  contempt 
for  a  smatterer  in  law,  a  low  dealer  in 
law. 

Though  this  chatteriog  Unnman^r  be  bold  to 
call  it  wicJu.iL  Juslrrm,  CalaUenm. 

LAWN-t  n.  s.  [We,  Fr.  londa,  Span. 
lend,  Dan.  llan,  Wcl»h.] 

1.  An  open  space  between  woods;  ori- 
ginally, a  plain  not  ploughed.  See  Chau- 
cer under  Laund. 

Betwixt  them  Attesu,  or  lerel  downs,  and  rl«ks 
Grazing  Uw  lender  barb,  were  interpoa'd. 

iCUtm,  P.  L. 

Ilia  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermiied  with  walks,  and  lawn*,  and 
garden*.  M»an. 

Stern  beast*  In  trains  that  by  hit  truncheon  fell, 
Now  grialy  forms  shoot  o'er  the  lawn*  of  helL 

Pop*. 

InterspersM  infairru  and  opening  glades, 

Pejie. 

2.  [Z./t»<wt,  French.]    Fine  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  used  in  the  sleeve*  of 


Should'*  thaw  bleed. 
To  stop  the  wound,  my  finest  bins  I'd  tear, 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 
hair.  Prior. 
From  high  lite  high  character*  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crap*  is  twice  •  saint  in  towns.  Pop*. 

What  awe  did  the  alow  solemn  knell  inspire ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn  rob'd  prelate  pay'd, 
And  ti.e  hut  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey 'd ! 

TicMI. 


Made  of  lawn :  resembling 

■Bps. 


Lawn.*  adj. 
lawn. 

Look  on 

Those  now  lawn  pillows,  on 
Chaste  modest  speech,  stealing  from  out  his  breast, 
Had  wont  to  rest  itself. 

JUaratosi,  Antonio'*  Revenge. 
The  chlmere  or  upper  robe,  to  which  the  lawn 


ff  /jdl.'tr/  on  iftf  (.Otn.  Prcyfr, 

La'wny.*  adj.  [from  lawn.'] 

1.  Having  lawns;  interspersed  with  lawns. 

Through  f arrests,  mountains,  or  the  lawny 
ground*.  IT.  ~ 

Stupendous  rocks. 
That  from  the  sun-redoubling  valley  lift, 
Cool  to  the  middle  air,  their  lawny  tops. 

Thamam,  I 
Musing  through  the  lawny  vsle. 

tTarton,  Ode  10. 

2.  Made  of  lawn,  or  fine  linen. 

When  a  plum'd  fan  may  shade  my  chalked  face, 
And  hwny  strips  thy  naked  bosom  grace. 

Bp.  HaU,  Sat-  tv.  4. 

La'wsuit,  n.  t.  [lam  and  tuit.]  A  process 
in  law ;  a  litigation. 

The  giring  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  towruit*  and  wrangles ;  his  attendance  on 
the  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  with- 
out a  spiritual  guide.  Swift. 

LA'wYEB.t  n.  s.  [from  law.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  must  be  added,  that  our  old  word 
was  not  lawyer,  but  lawer.  Thus  Huloct, 
in  his  old  dictionary :  "  Lawer,  or  man 
of  law,  causidicus."  And  thus  Bale,  in 
Leland's  Newe  Year's  Gift.  "  To  locke 
up  the  gates  of  true  knowledge,  from 
tliem  that  affectuously  seketh  it  to  the 
glory  of  God,  is  a  property  belongvn^e 
only  to  the  hypocrytysh  Pharisees  and 
false  lawert.''  Thus  the  Sax.  lahman.] 
Professor  of  law ;  advocate ;  pleader. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lamyrr,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for  it.         Shahpeart,  A",  Lear. 

Is  Die  law  evil,  because  some  lawyer*  in  their 
office  swerve  from  it  ?  Wiitgifi. 

I  tinve  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  in  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend 
discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of 
lawyer*.  Bacon,  Holy  War. 

The  nymphs  with  acorn  beheld  their  foes, 
When  the  defendant's  council  rose ; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd, 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fact,  Siai/U 

La'wterly.*  adj.  [from  lawyer.]  Judicial. 
The  more  lawyerly  mooting  of  this  point. 

Uihan,  Ekanoctattet,  ch.  5. 

LAX.  adj.  [laxus,  Latin.] 

1.  Loose;  not  confined. 

Inhabit  lot,  ye  powers  of  heaven  t  UVlan,  P.  L. 

2.  Disunited  ;  not  strongly  combined. 

In  mines,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
with  strata  of  stone,  suffer  much  more  than  those 
which  consist  of  gravel,  and  the  tike  faser  matter, 
which  more  easily  gire  way.  Woodward. 

3.  Vague ;  not  rigidly  exact. 
Dialogues  were  only  " 


4,  Loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go  frequently 
to  stool ;  laxative  medicines  are  such  as 
promote  that  disposition. 

5.  Slack  ;  not  tense. 

By  >  branch  of  the  auditory 
between  the  car  and  the  palate,  they  can  bear  them- 
selves, though  their  outward  ear  be  stopt  by  the 
la*  membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way. 

Haider,  Elan.  of  Speech. 

Lax.+  n.  t. 

1.  A  looseness ;  a  diarrhoea.  The  same  as 
la  tie.    See  Laskk. 

2.  A  kind  of  salmon.  [Ia»x,  Saxon.] 
Laxa'tiox.  n.  i.  [laxatio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  loosened  or  slack- 
ened. 

La'xative.  adj.  [laxatif,  French;  laxo, 
Latin.*]  Having  the  power  to  case  cos- 
tivencas. 

Omitting  honey,  which  it  of  a  laxative  power 
itself;  the  powder  of  loadstone  doth  rather  con- 
stipate and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly. 


The  oil  in  was  is  emollient,  I 
droe.  Arbuthnct  on  AHmtnt*. 

La'xativk.  n.  s.  A  medicine  slightly  pur- 
gative ;  a  medicine  that  relaxes  the 
bowels  without  stimulation. 
^Nought  p.oKtaWm  to  save  ,lt...ndon'd  life, 

IJrydn. 

LA'xATivE»F.ss.t  h.  i.    [from  laxative.'] 
Power  of  casing  costiveness.  Sherwood. 
LA'xinr.t  n.  $.  [taritat,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  compression;  not  close  cohesion; 
slackness  of  contexture. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpool* 
in  a  chaos  of  so  great  a  ausrv  and  thinness 

Btntlty. 

2.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision ;  as, 
faxily  of  expression. 

I  need  not  observe  on  the  larity  of  this  version. 

Mann  on  Church  iftuki,  p.  187. 
Nothing  can  be  more  improper  than  case  and 
laxity  of  expression,  when  the  importance  of  the 
sotidtude,  or  die  dignity  of  the 
reverence. 

JeAisfdsi,  Rambler,  No.  152. 

S.  Looseness ;  not  costiveness. 

If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  in  the  same 
way  with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit. 

■Broun,  Vulg.Brr. 

4.  Slackness ;  contrariety  to  tension. 

Laxity  of  a  fibre,  is  that  degree  of  cohesion  io 
its  parts  which  a  small  force  ran  alter,  ao  as  to 
incrrn*c  its  length  beyond  what  is  natural,  QuiHcy. 

In  consideration  of  (he  Laxly  uf  their  eye*,  Uiey 
■re  subject  to  relapse.  Ifiteman,  Surgery. 

5.  Openness ;  not  closeness. 

Hold  a  piece  of  paper  close  by  the  flame  of  • 
candle,  and  by  little  and  little  move  it  further  oft, 
and  there  is  upon  Uw  paper  some  part  of  dial  which 
I  see  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  still  less  and 
less  as  I  remove;  so  that  if  I  would  trust  my  sense, 
I  should  believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the  paper 
aa  in  tile  candle,  Usnugh  iufeebled  by  the  liuriry  of 
the  channel  in  which  it  flows.     ZHgby  an  Bodwt. 

La'xly."  ar/V.  [from /a*.]  Loosely;  with- 
out exactness  or  distinction. 

BuMbn  lata  thrown  his  subjects  into  groups,  laxly 
formed  t'rum  general  points  ul'  resemblance. 

JJr.  Ret*,  QtoA>;wrif. 

La'xness.  it. <-.  Laxity;  not  tension ;  not 
not  costiveness. 
*o  2 
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LAY 


F«r  the  free  puuft  of  ihe  sound  into  the  ear, 
it  is  requisite  Umt  the  tympanum  be  um,  and 
hard  stretched  ;  otherwise  the  laneu  of  that  mem- 
brane will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound. 

Bolder,  Stem,  of  Speech. 

Lay.   Preterite  of  lie. 

O  '.  would  the  quarrel  toy  upon  our  htada, 


lie  wax  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  at  audi 
time  a»  be  fay  embassador  at  Constantinople. 

KtyJteu 

Whan  Ahab  had  heard  thow  ward*,  be  fasted, 
and  toy  in  sackcloth.  I  ATngt,  xsi.  27. 

I  tried  whatever  in  the  Godbaad  lay.  Drykn* 
He  rode  to  route  the  prey, 
That  » haded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  fay. 
And  thence  tUslodg'd.  Drydtn,  k'n.  Tale. 

Leaving  Home,  in  my  way  to  Siriint,  I  lay  tlic 
Ant  night  it  a  Tillage  iu  the  territories  of  die  an- 
tiont  Veil.  Addmn. 

How  could  he  hare  the  rctiredoeea  of  die  clois- 
ter to  perform  all  thoae  ecu  of  devotion  in,  when 
the  burthen  of  the  reformation  /ay  upon  hi«  shoul- 
der! !  Allerbury. 

The  prcsbyterians  argued,  That  if  the  Pretender 
should  invade  those  parts  where  the  numbers  and 
estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay,  they  would  lit 
still.  Swift. 

•To  LA Y.f  v.  a.  [lecjan,  Saxon;  k°gr>t, 
Dutch ;  laejan,  Goth,  to  place ;  "  con- 
sent, omnibus  reliquis  dialect.  Celto- 
Scyth."  Sereoius.  Hence  our  word 
legge,  and  lig.] 

1.  To  place;  to  put;  to  reposit.  Tina 
ward  being  correlative  to  lie,  involves 
commonly-  immobility  or  extension  /  a* 
a  punishment  laid  is  a  punishment  that 
cannot  be  thaien  off;  in  immobility  is  in- 
cluded weight.  One  house  laid  to  an- 
other implies  extension. 

He  fast*  his  robe  from  him.  Jmak,  iu.  6. 

They  hare  laid  their  swords  under  their  heads 
£«e*.  szxii.  37. 
Soft  on  the  flowery  barb  I  found  roe  faad. 

Jelfteis,  P.  L. 
He  sacrificing  laid 
The  entrails  on  the  wood.  Afstlea,  P.  L. 

2.  To  place  along. 

Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take 
away  iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  per. 
son  of  the  mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  thy  uprightness.  fier/aij.  vU.  0. 

A  stone  waa  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den. 

Don.  vi.  1 7. 

3.  To  beat  down  corn  or  grass. 

Another  ill  accident  is  laying  at  corn  with  great 
rains  in  harvest.  Baton,  Nat.  Hi*. 

Lot  no  sheep  there  play, 
Nor  frisking  kids  ihe  HoMcry  meadow*  lay. 

May,  lrir^il. 

t.  To  keep  from  rising ;  to  settle ;  to  still. 
I'll  nee  th*  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  fcy  the  summer's  du>t  v/iih  tltowere  of  blood. 


It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  bad  been  full 
of  dust ;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refresliing 
d  laid  the  dust. 

Rayon  CVroJim. 

5.  To  fix  deep,  to  dispose  regularly :  either 
of  these  notions  may  be  conceived  from 
the  following  example* ;  but  regularity 
seems  rather  implied  ;  so  wc  say,  to  lay 
bricks ;  to  lay  planks. 

fchismaticks,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persona,  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony. 

Awl  Kims  nanVd  from  me,  the  city  rail.  Dryden. 
will  be  apt  tocall  h^pullingjip  the  old 


that  the  way  I 

surer. 

6.  To  put ;  to  place. 

Tlien  he  oflered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it 
by  again ;  but,  so  my  thinking,  be  was  very  loth 
to  lay  his  fingers  off  It.        Snahptart,  Jul.  Co- 
Till  us  death  /ay 
To  ripe  and  mellow,  we  are  but  stubborn  clay. 

Dmne. 

Tbey  shall  tag  hands  on  the  sick,  and  recover. 

St.  Mark. 

They,  who  so  state  a  q oration,  do  no  more  but 
separate  and  disentangle  the  parte  of  it  one  from 
another,  and  lay  them,  when  so  discntanglid,  in 
their  due  order.  Locke. 

Wc  to  thy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay, 
And  on  thy  altars  sacriUces  lay.       Pope,  Shs/rui. 

7.  To  bury  ;  to  inter. 

David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  W  unto  his  fa- 
there,  and  saw  cceroption.  Jets,  xiii.  3C. 

8.  To  station  or  place  privily, 
an  ambush  for  tl»e  city  behind  tlwe. 

Jm.  viii.  3. 

The  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me.  fto/mi. 
lay  not  wait.  O!  wicked  man,  against  the 
dwelling  of  the  righteous.  Pm:  xxiv.  15. 

9.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

The  colouring  upon  diose  maps  should  bo  laid 
on  so  thin,  aa  not  to  obscure  or  cooceal  any  part 
of  the  tinea.  WaUu 

10.  To  paint ;  to  enamel. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colours ;  and,  if  not  aocnetintea  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  Locke. 

To  put  into  any  state  of  quiet. 


Lay  thee  I 
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Kii£.;uul. 

12.  To  ca 


They  bragged,  that  tbey  doubted  not  but  to 
abuse,  and  lay  asleep,  the  queen  and  council  of 
Kn^land.  Jlacon. 

;  to  still ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay. 


With  half  the  easiness  that  tbey  are  rais'd. 

It.  Jontan. 

Tints  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair, 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  gray. 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stiU'd  the  roar 
Of  dtunder,  cfaas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds, 

AMlon,  P.  R. 
After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  Uid, 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

Walter. 

I  fear'd  I  should  have  found 
A  temped  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  lay  iu 

J)rnkam , 

At  once  the  wind  wis  laid,  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Waa  dumb,  a  rising  earthquake  rock 'd  the  ground. 

13.  To  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk. 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in 
a  petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with 
beans  in  it.  L'  Estrange. 

1*.  To  set  on  the  table. 

1  fatef  meat  unto  them.  ifos.  li.  4. 

15.  To  propagate  plants  by  fixing  their 
twigs  in  tne  ground. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone.  AfurtiWr,  Husbandry. 

16.  To  wager;  to  stake. 

But  since  yon  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay ; 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  aa  good. 

Dryten,  Virg. 

17.  To  reposite  any  thing. 

The  Sparrow  liath  found  an  h'.'UM*.  and  the 
swallow  a  lint,  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her 
young.  Psal.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

18.  To  exclude  eggs. 

After  .he  egg  tnyd,  there  i,  , 

W  '  Aaron,  Xat.  Hut. 

A  ben  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg, 
16 


nst  it, 

ir.  *. 


19.  To  apply  with  violence :  as,  to  lay 
blows. 

I  jay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  again 
and  cast  a  mount  against  it.  Ext*,  i 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heaj'd, 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 
And  fay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul. 

I'kdipt. 

20.  To  apply  nearly. 

She  faster*  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff.  JW  isxi.  19. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting ;  for  that  is  the  end 
of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  fay  it  to  his  heart. 

.Basra.  vii.8. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart,  that, 
being  Juno's  darling  bird.  In  had  not  the  night- 
ingale's voice.  L'BUranfr. 


He  that  really  fays  these  two  things  to  heart, 
ie  extreme  necessity  that  he  is  in,  and  the  small 
wm  coldly  to  a 
Vnapa. 


the 

pmiitiility  of  help,  will 
work  of  that  concernment. 

21.  To  add;  to  conjoin. 

Wo  unto  them  that  lay  Held  to  6eld.   /as.  v.  «. 

22.  To  put  in  a  state  implying  somewhat 
of  disclosure. 

If  the  sinus  lie  distant,  lay  it  open  first,  and 
cure  that  apertloo  before  you  divide  that  in  aoo. 

r urate*. 

The  sin  have  And  whole  countries  waste. 


23.  To  scheme ;  to  contrive. 
Every  breast  she  did  with  spirit  inflame, 

Yet  still  fresh  projects  fay'd  the  grey-ey'd . 

Ckofman. 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  terrors,  shak- 
ing Olympus ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  hie 
benevolence,  counselling  with  the  goda,  laying 
plans  for  empires.  Pope. 

Don  Diego  and  we  have  /net  it  so,  that  before 
the  rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  be  will  break  in 
and  cut  Usee  down.  ArkutSnot. 

24.  To  charge  as  a  payment. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  land- 
holder, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of 
his  pocket.  Locke. 

25.  To  impute ;  to  charge. 

I're-occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  wltal  you  should  do, 
Made  you  against  the  grain  to  voice  him  consul, 
lay  the  fault  on  us.  Skaktptart. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  lane  kept  short,  restrain'd,  and  out  of 
haunt, 

This  mad  young  man.  Saaktprare,  Hamlet. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  bis  charge. 


Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  yet  God 
loyelk  not  folly  to  tbero-  Jab,  xxiv.  is. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence.  MUtrn,  P.  K. 

The  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and 
fierceness  of  tlsose  savage  nations  thai  invaded 
them.  'iVn;«fe. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  his  charge ;  a 
capital  crime.  Jhytien,  JP.n. 

You  represented  it  to  the  queen  aa  wholly 
innocent  of  those  crimes  which  were  laid  unjuitry 

to  its  charge.  7>ryv/m. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones. 

£acJh>. 

There  was  eagerness  on  both  aides ;  but  this  is 
far  from  faying  a  blot  upon  Luther.  AtterUry. 

26.  To  impose,  as  evil  or  punishment. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 
That  age,  ach,  penury. 
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Can  hv  on  nature,  is  a 
To«h«nlwor- 

ShakMneart,  Hast,  fir  Veat. 
Thou  shah  not  be  to  Mm  as  an  usurer,  neither 
&hiut  Uioa  Any  upon  him  usury.        End.  xx.  35, 
Tin  Lord  shall  fay  (he  (oar  of  you,  ami  the 
dread  of  you  upon  all  the  land.       Itaif.  xi.  M. 

These  words  arm  not  spoken  to  A  Ham  j  neither, 
indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to 
Adam ;  but  a  punishment  laid  upon  Ere.  Loekt. 
27.  To  enjoin  as  a  duly,  or  a  rule  of  action. 

It  seemed  good  to  fay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden.  jictt,  it.  88. 

Whilst  you  fay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  acquit 
him  of  the  debt.  ITyrArviry. 
A  prince  who  never  dianbry'd, 

laid. 


LAY 


LAY 


some 


Pi* 


You  sec  what  obligation  lb*  profession  of  Ctiria- 
tiaaity  lays  upon  us  to  holiness  of  life. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal 
For  rat  to  know  some  trifles  is  a 

28.  To  exhibit ;  to  offer. 
It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver 

any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused 
have  Km  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to 
answer  for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid 
•gainst  him.  ^fols,  xiv.  1«. 

Till  he  fayt  his  indictment  in  some  certain 
country,  we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to 
answer.  Atterbury. 

29.  To  throw  by  violence. 

He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high; 
the  lofty  ctty  be  layetk  k  low,  even  to  lb*  ground. 

/as.  xxvi.  5. 
Brave  Canwus  laid  Ortygius  on  tire  plain, 
The  victor  C Sanctis  was  try  Turnut  slain.  Dryden. 
He  took  the  cpiivcr,  and  the  trusty  bow 
,    Achates  us'd  Id  bear ;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  piere'd. 

Dryden. 

SO.  To  place  in  comparison. 

Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and 
lightnings,  and  then 
t  will  be  found  no  comparison,  Kairg*. 

31.  To  Lay  ahold.  To  lay  a  ship  ahold, 
is  to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as 
she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the 
land,  and  get  her  out  to  sea.  Sleeve ru. 

lay  her  ahold,  akotl ;  set  her  two  courses  ;  ofl 
to  aea  again,  lay  her  oft.       Shakijieare,  Temped. 

32.  To  Lay  apart.  To  reject;  to  put 
away. 

Lay  span  all  filthioew.  Ana,  i.  91. 

33.  To  Lay  atide.  To  put  away ;  not  to 
retain. 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  uV  sin  which 
doth  v)  iAw!y  beset  us.  Heb.  xii.  1. 

Atuase  us  not  with  that  majestic  frown, 
But  lay  antic  the  greatness  of  your 

Roscommon  first,  then  Mulgrsv,!  rose,  like 
light; 

The  tsusgsrite,  and  llomre,  laid  tuide, 

rm'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 

GrancUle. 

Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
those  ideas  which,  after  imprinting,  bar* 
or  have  been  Uwt  nude  out  of  sight 
Locke. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 


The  gods  b«hcil:l 

.  And  lay  the  uplifted 

3*.  To  Lay  an/at/, 
to  keep. 


Cats. 

To  put  from  one;  not 


I  put  on  the  garments  of 

Either,  lis.  S. 

3.3.  To  Lay  before.    To  expose  to  view  j 
to  shew ;  to  display. 


frnflrr. 


Den'tam. 


I  cannot  better  sstiify  your  piety,  than  by 
laying  hefi-re  you  a  prospect  of  your  labours.  Wait. 
That  treaty  hath  been  latd  before  the  commons. 

Siejft. 

Their  office  it  is  to  lay  the  buunrw  of  the  nabon 
hrfure  him.  .ttlduon. 

36.  To  Lay  Ay.   To  reserve  for 
future  time. 

Let  every  one  fay  by  him  In  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him.  1  Car.  xvi.  9. 

37.  To  Lay  by.    To  put  from  one;  to 
dismiss. 

Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 
command,  eirhi-r  hy  us  or  Land,  not  be  laid  by  as 
persona  unnecessary  for  the  time. 

Baton,  Admin  to  FiWeri. 

She  went  away,  and  latd  by  her  veil. 

Gen.  xxxviii.  19. 

Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 
With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by  ?  Hwltbrtn. 

For  that  look,  which  does  your  people  awe, 
When  in  your  throne  and  robes  you  give  'em  law. 
Lay  it  by  here,  and  give  a  gentler  smile.  Waller. 

barkiuis  which  fairest  nymphj 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  charms ; 
Mira  can  lay  her  benuty  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye,  ' 
Quit  all  that  Lely's  art  can  lake, 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make. 

Then  Ire  lays  hy  die  public  care, 
Thinks  of  providing  for  an  heir ; 
Learns  how  to  get,  and  how  to  spare 

'Ibe  Tuscan  sing, 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sting. 

Dryden. 

Where  Dssdalus  his  borrowM  wings  laid  fry. 
To  that  obscure  retreat  I  chuse  to  By. 

Dryden,  Jut. 
My  ami  for  you  must  lay  the  farther  by, 
And  plead  my  country's  cause  against  my  son. 

DrySen. 

Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny. 
E'en  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by ; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious  things. 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  with  your  kings.  Dryd. 

Dismiss  your  rage,  and  low  your  weapons  fry, 
Know  I  protect  them,  and  they  sludl  not  die. 

Dryden. 

When  tbeir  displeasure  is  once  declared,  they 
ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their 
brows,  but  restore  their  children  to  their  farmer 
grace  with  some  difficulty.  Lode. 

38.  To  Lay  down.  To  deposit  as  a  pledge, 
equivalent,  or  satisfaction. 

I  lay  dawn  my  lift  for  the  sheep. 

SI.  John, 

For  her,  my  lord, 
I  darenry  life  lay  aVrern,  and  will  do' t.  sir, 
1'kaae  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is 
I 'th' eyes  of  Heaven.       Sliaiyj-rare,  Wutt.  TaU. 

39.  To  Lay  down.   To  quit;  to  resign. 
The  soldier  bring  ooce  brought  in  for  the 

I  will  not  bare  him  to  lay  down  bis  anna 
any  more.  Spenter  an  Ireland. 

Ambitious  conquerors,  in  thru-  mad  career, 
Check 'd  by  thy  voice,  fey  down  the  sword  and 

spear.  BlacX m.vre ,  Creation. 

The  store  of  the  trsgwty  is  purely  fiction  ;  for  I 
t  up  where  the  history  has  laid  It  dawn. 


,x.  15. 


41.  To  LAYrfflton.  To 

position. 

I  have  feirf  tfasen,  in  some 
description  of  the  old  known  world. 

Kircher  lays  It  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rude,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  Deity. 


as  a  pro- 


the 
Abbot. 


I  must  lay  down  this  for  your  ence 
that  we  are  no  longer  now  under  the 
of  a  perfect  unrinning  obedience. 


encou  rugemetit, 
heavy  yoke 


Woke,  Prep. for  , 
1  lato  lays  it  down  at  a  principle,  that  wh_„ 
is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  roan,  whether  poverty 
or  sickness,  shall,  eitber  in  life  or  death,  conduce 
to  bis  good.  JAIiton. 

From  the  maiim, 
etude,  .bat  there  had  I 

42.  To  Lay  for.  Toati 
or  insidious  practices. 

He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  fir  at  sea  by 
Cortug-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.  KncOet. 

43.  To  Lay  forth.    To  diffuse;  to  ex- 
patiate. 

O  bird !  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men!  and 
so  he  layt  himself  ybrt*  upon  the  gracefulness  of 

L  RstmnA*e . 

place  when  dead 
See  also  To  Lay 


j"h'  raven. 


44.  To  Lay forth.  To 
in  a  decent  posture. 


Embalm  me, 
Then  fay  *»  forth  ,  although  u»,Wd,  yet  like 
\  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 


45.  To  Lay  hold  of.   To  seise ;  to  catch. 

Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 
him,  and  lmng  lum  out,  Detd.  xxi.  19. 

Favourable  seasons  of  aptitude  Slid  mduatjon, 
be  needfully  lout  hold  of.  Lock*. 

46<  To  Lay  in.   To  store;  to  treasure. 

Let  the  main  part  of  Use  ground  employed!  to 
gardens  ur  com  be  to  a  common  stock  ;  and  fair.' 
os  and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  pro- 
portion. Baevn. 

A  vessel  and  provisions  laid  in  large 
For  man  and  beast*  hiiUon,  P.  L. 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  bad  fatd  in,  by  birth  a  laylor.  Hndihras. 

They  taw  die  happiness  of  a  private  life,  but 
Ibey  thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make 
them  happy,  they  would  have  more,  and  fasif  as  to 
make  their  solitude  luxurious.  Dryden. 

Readers,  who  are  in  the  dower  of  their  youth, 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which 
may  act  off  their  persons  when  their  bloom  is 
gone,  and  to  lay  in  timely  | 


47.  To  Lay  on.   To  apply  with  violence. 

We  make  no  eicuses  for  the  obstinate  ■  blows 


I  Hup  where  I 

40.  To  Lay  damn.  To  commit  to  repose. 

I  wQl  fay  me  rfotroi  in  peace  and  sleep. 

Pool,  xlviii. 

And  they  fay  themselves  dawn  upon  clothes  laid 
lo  pledge  by  every  altar.  Amos,  H.  8. 

We  fay  us  down,  to  sleep  away  our  cares ;  night 
shuts  up  the  isnsta  (Uanmlle.  Sceptu. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades, 
Or  lift  mc  high  to  Hamas'  billy  crown, 
Or  in  the  plains 


are  the  proper  remedies  •  hut  blows  load  en  in  a 
way  diiTerent  frum  the  ordinary. 

lytthe  on  Education. 

48.  To  Lay  open.   To  shew ;  to  expose. 

Teach  me,  dear  creature,  bow  to  think  and 
speak. 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
SrDOther'd  in  errours,  feeble,  shallow  weak, 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  ward's  deceit. 

ShaisjKare. 

A  fool  fayrts  open  his  folly.       Proa.  lib.  16. 

49.  To  Lay  over.   To  in  crust;  to  cover; 
to  decorate  superficially. 

Wo  unto  him  that  saiih  to  the  wood.  Awake ; 
to  the  dumb  stone,  Arise,  it  shall  teach  :  bdiolJ, 
it  b  fatd  ever  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no 
brtwthatallmttiernidstofiu         Haib.iL \% 

50.  7b  Lay  our.   To  expend. 

Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  tor  their  sons, 
ThM  far  thy  son  art  bent  to  fay  owl  all. 

S.  A. 
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Tytbo  Brabn  Ud  out,  beside,  bis  time  and 
industry,  much  grater  sums  of  money  on  instru- 
ments Uian  any  nun  w«  ever  hard  of.  Boyle. 

The  blood  and  treasure  thai'*  laid  out , 
It  thrown  away,  end  goes  for  nought.  Hudsbras. 

If  you  an  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never 
repent  the  charge  ;  but  will  always  have  the 
aetisf action  to  think  it  the  money,  of  all  oilier, 
the  best  laid  out.  Lack. 
I,  in  thi«  venture,  double  gains  punue, 


Dryden. 


I  lay  ml  hi«  great  tout  in  word*,  and  waste 
Sudi  precious  momenta.  AdiUssn,  Colo. 

A  melancholy  thing  to  mo  the  disorders  of  a 
household  that  is  under  the  conduct  of  an  angry 
stairs  woman,  who  fays  out  all  her  thoughts  upon 
the  nublick,  and  is  only  attentive  to  And  out  mis- 
carriages in  the  ministry.       Addison,  Freeholder. 

When  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  the 
sun  and  planets,  or  lay*  out  a  twelvemonth  on 
the  mots  in  the  sun,  however  noble  his  specu- 
lations may  be,  tfaey  are  very  apt  to  fall  into 
burlesque.  Addison  an  Arte.  Medals. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  bcr  art  in  beautifying 
the  face;  she  has  touched  it  with  vcrmllllon, 
planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and  made  it 
the  teat  of  smiles  and  blushes.  Adtlaon. 

51.  To  Lay  out.  To  display;  to  discover. 
He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  ml 

bigotry,  and  false  confidence,  in  all  it*  colours. 

Atterbury. 

52.  To  Lay  owl.    To  dispose ;  to  plan. 
The  garden  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits,  a 

rd,  and  an 


LAY 

mutt  be  rsamined,  and  UU  together,  before  a 
man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the 
point  in  quattton.  Locke. 

59.  To  Lay  under.    To  subject  to. 
A  Roman  soul  it  bent  on  higher  views 

To  civilise  the  rude  unpoliah'd  world, 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws. 

Addison,  Cola. 

60.  To  Lat  up.   To  confine  to  the  bed 
or  chamber. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  general  remedy  of  all 
subject  to  the  gout,  is  rubbing  with  hands  till  the 
motion  raise  a  violent  heat  about  the  joints : 
where  it  was  chiefly  used,  no  one  wis  ever  trou- 
bled mucb,  or  laid  up  by  that  disease.  Tempt*. 

61.  To  Lay  up.    To  store;  to  treasure; 
to  re  posit  for  future  use. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  him  upon  the 
Sunday,  till  himielf  did  come  thither,  to  tend  it  to 
die  church  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  poor 
there.  Hanker. 

Those  things  which  at  the  first  are  obscure  and 
hard,  when  memory  hath  laid  them  an  for  a  time, 
judgement  afterwards  growing  ciplaineth  them. 

Hooker. 

That  which  remaincth  over,  lay  up  to  be  kept 
until  the  morning.  Eeod.  xvi.  33. 

The  king  must  preserve  the  revenues  of  his 


LAY 


eineyai 


i  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. 

Kates  an  Ike  Odysuty. 

53.  To  Lay  oat.    With  the  reciprocal 
pronoun,  to  exert ;  to  put  forth. 

No  selfish  man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out 
himself  for  the  good  of  hit  country.  Smajrulge. 

54.  To  Lay  out.   To  compose  the  limbs 
of  the  dead. 

Durand  gives  a  pretty  exact  account  of  tome  of 
'  at  faying  out 
i  in  the  » 


are  at  present  practised 
where  the  laying  out  is  called 

Brand, 

55-  To  Lay  to.    To  charge  upon. 

When  we  began,  in  courteous  manner,  to  lay 
his  unkindncas  un/j  him,  be,  seeing  himself  con- 
fronted by  so  many,  like  a  resolute  orator,  went 
not  to  dental,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood. 

Sidney. 

.56.  To  Lay  to.    To  apply  with  vigour. 
Let  duldren  be  hired  to  lay  la  thrir  bones, 


rUJKT. 

We  should  now  lay  to  our  bands  to  root  them 
up,  and  cannot  tell  for  what. 

Osfard,  Heaeant  again*  Ike  Covenant. 

57.  To  Lay  to.    To  harass  ;  to  attack. 

The  great  master  having  a  careful  eye  over  every 
part  of  the  city,  went  himself  unto'  the  station, 
which  was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Ihtssa  Mus- 
tapha.  k'nattei. 

Whilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow, 
Dotb  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  we ; 
Backwards  he  bears.  Daniel,  Civ.  Wan. 

58.  To  Lay  together.    To  collect;  to 
bring  into  one  view. 

If  we  fay  all  these  things  tof ether,  and  consider 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  Ilia  sin,  we  alkali 
find  that  it  was  not  for  nothing.  Sonti. 

Many  people  apprehend  danger  for  want  of 
taking  the  true  measure  nf  things,  anil  lay) 
matters  rightly  loetther.  I.'  Estrange. 

My  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased,  to  see  so 


Id  rubers. 
the  harvest  laid  syi  in 
Temple. 
you  till  time  shall 
Dryden. 


The  whole  was  tilled, 

•several  £  rat  ..ark**- 

I  will  lay  up  your 
serve. 

This  faculty  of  laying  up,  and  retaining  ideas, 
several  other  animals  have  to  a  great  degree,  as 
well  as  man.  Locke. 

Wbat  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care ;  for  Ibis  is  all ; 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

Pope. 

To  Lay.  r.  «t. 

1.  To  bring  eggs. 

Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will 
make  them  lay  the  better.    Mortimer,  Hwbandry. 

2.  To  contrive ;  to  form  a  scheme. 

Which  mov'd  the  king, 
By  all  the  aptctt  means  conld  be  procur'd, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train. 

Daniel,  CM  Wan. 
Scarce  are  their  consorts  cold,  ere  Uiey  are 
laying  for  a  second  match. 

Bp.  Hall,  Coats  of  Conscience. 

3.  To  Lay  about.    To  strike  on  all  sides  ; 
to  act  with  great  diligence  and  vigour. 

At  once  be  wards  and  strikes,  he  takes  and 

pay- 
Now  forcM  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade, 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  fay.. 

sfy<rn*rr,  F»  Q. 

in  fight  rr 
i  dame 


HuAtkrnt. 

In  the  late  successful  rebellion,  bow  studiously 
did  they  lay  akvut  them,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
king  ?  South. 
He  provide*  elbow-room  enough  for  his  con- 
i  to  fay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in. 


I  have  Lad  in  toe 
where  justice  would 
sharp  an  edge. 

6.  To  Lay  on.    To  strike ;  to  beat  with- 
out intermission. 

His  heart  laid  on  as  if  it  tried. 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side. 

Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  i 
He  lay*  ma  en,  and  makes  me  bear  th< 


J/udibrus. 


4.  To  Lav  at.  To  strike  ;  to  endeaTour  to 
strike. 

Fiercely  the  good  man  did  al  him  fay, 
The  blade  oft  groaned  under  the  blow.  Spenter. 

71m  sword  of  him  that  tayetk  at  him  cannot 
hold.  M. 

5.  To  Lay  in  for.   To  make  overtures  of 
oblique  invitation, 


7.  To  Lay  on.   To  act  with  < 
used  of  cxpences. 

My  father  hat  made  he 
Of  the  feast,  and  the  fays  it  on. 

Shalapeare,  Wint.  Tale. 

8.  To  Lay  out.   To  take  measures. 

I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and 
laid  out  for  intelligence  of  all  places,  where  the 
intraiis  ot'  the  earth  were  laid  open.      Woodward . 

9.  To  Lay  upon.  To  importune  ;  to  re- 
Obsolete. 

All  the  people  lead  so  earnestly  upon  lain  to 
take  that  war  in  hand,  that  they  said  they  would 
never  bear  arms  more  against  the  Turks,  if  be 
omitted  that  occasion.  i~n<&ei. 
Lay-t  it.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  row ;  a  stratum ;  a  layer;  one  rank 
in  a  series,  reckoned  upwards. 

A  viol  should  have  a  fay  of  wire-strings  below,  aa 
close  to  the  belly  as  the  lute,  and  then  the  strings 
of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  aa  in  ordinary 
viols,  that  the  upper  strings  struck  en  might  make 
the  lower  resound.  Bacon. 

Upon  this  tbey  lay  a  layer  of  stone,  and  upon 
that  a  lay  of  wood.  Mortimer,  Husbandry, 

2.  A  wager. 

My  fortunes  against  any  fay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  Shakspearr,  OlheOa. 

It  is  thy  just  grief,  that  thou  mistral  of  the  bear- 
ing of  many  good  words :  It  is  thy  happinew,  that 
thou  art  freed  from  the  hearing  of  many  evil  It 
is  an  even  fay  betwixt  the  benefit  of  bearing  good, 
and  the  torment  of  bearing  eviL 

B}>.  HaJl,  BnU  of  Gilead. 

It  is  esteemed  an  even  lay  whether  any  man 
lives  ten  years  longer:  I  suppose  it  is  the  same, 
that  one  of  any  ten  might  die  within  one  year. 

Crown*,  Bdii  of  Mortality. 

3.  Station ;  rank.    Not  in  use. 

Welcome  unto  thee,  renowned  Turk, 
Not  foe  thy  fay,  but  for  thy  worth  in  arms. 

SJiman  and  Peru-da,  (1599.) 

Lay.  n.t.  [ley,  lea;,  Saxon  ;  ley,  Scottish.] 
Grassy  ground;  meadow;  ground  un- 
plotsed,  and  kept  for  cattle  ;  more  fre- 
quently, and  more  properly  written 
lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw.  Dryden,  Ftaseer  and  Isaf. 

The  plowing  of  fayj  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
grass  ground  far  corn.       Mortimer,  Humba  ndry, 

Lay-T  [foy>  French.  It  is  said  origi- 
nally to  signify  torrour  or  complaint,  and 
then  to  have  been  transferred  to  poems 
written  to  express  sorrow.  It  is  derived 
by  the  French  from  lest  us,  Latin,  a 
funeral  song  ;  but  it  is  found  likewise  in 
the  Teutonick  dialect :  ley,  leoC,  Saxon ; 
levy,  Danish.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  "  Los  pre- 
mieres chansons  Francoises  furent  nom- 
inees des  hit,"  says  M.  de  la  Itavalicre, 
Poes.  du  Koi  dc  Kav,  torn.  i.  p.  215. 
And  so  far  I  believe  he  is  right.  But  I 
see  no  foundation  for  supposing  with 
him,  that  the  lay  was  "  uue  sorte  d'ele- 
gie,"  and  that  it  was  derived  "  du  mot 
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L  A  Z 


Latin  lenus,  qui  signifie  des  plaintes;" 
or  that  it  on  "  la  chanson  la  plua  ma- 
jestueuse  et  la  plus  grave."  It  seems 
more  probable  that  fai  in  French  »u 
anciently  a  generical  term,  answering 
to  tone  in  English.  The  passage 
which  M.  de  la  Ravaliere  ha*  quoted 
from  Le  Brut,  u  Molt  cot  de  lai>, 
molt  sot  de  notes,"  is  thus  rendered 
by  our  Layamon :  "  He  cuthe  na  mon 
swa  muchel  of  song."  The  same  word 
is  used  by  Peirol  d'Alvcrgna,  MS. 
Crafts,  fol.  Ixxxv.  to  denote  the  tone* 
of  bird*,  certainly  not  of  the  plaintive 
kind.  For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  Hod,  Icel.  lied.  Teuton. 
Iron,  Sax.  and  lai,  French,  are  all  to  be 
deduced  from  the  same  Gothic  original. 
Tyrwhitt,  Introd.  Disc  to  Chaucer's 
Canterb.  Tales,  \  xxvi.  Liutkon  is,  in 
old  Gothick,  tn  sing.]  A  song  ;  a  poem. 
It  is  scarcely  used  out  in  poetry. 

To  Use  maiden'*  Hounding  timbrels  sung, 
In  well  attuned  u<x<n,  a  ju)  out  lay. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Soon  be  slumbrr'd,  (cuing  not  to  hann'd, 
The  whites  with  •  loud  toy,  the  thai  hhn  sweetly 
charm 'e.  8pauer,  F.  Q. 

This  it  a  moot  majestic  Tiiloo,  and 


given  them  :  if  they  do  not  comply  well 
in  the  laying  of  them  down,  they  must 
be  pegged  down  with  a  hook  or  two ; 
and  if  they  have  taken  sufficient  root  by 
the  next  winter,  they  must  be  cut  off 
from  the  main  plants,  and  planted  in 
the  nursery  :  some  twist  the  branch,  or 
bare  the  rind ;  and  if  it  bo  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ground,  they  fasten  a 
tub  or  basket  near  the  branch,  which 
they  fill  with  good  mould,  and  lay  the 
branch  in  it.  Mtlicr. 

Transplant  also  carnation  seedlings,  gin  your 
layeri  fresh  cord),  and  Ml  (farm  in  (fat  I ' 


One  deformed  and  nauseous  with  filthy 
and  pestilential  diseases. 

They  m  after  tame 
Like  loathsome  laxars,  b 


Nor  then  ill*  solemn  nightingale 
CWd  warbling,  but  all  night  Um'd  her  toft  lay*. 

MUlon,  P.  L. 

If  Jove'«  will 
Han  link'd  that  atnototis  power  to  thy  toft  (ay, 
Now  tinsely  sing.  Milton,  Sonnet. 

He  rench'd  the  nymph  with  bit  harmonious  toy, 
Whom  all  hi*  cfaantu  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

ITaller. 

On  Cm*  let  him  call,  and  Ccros  praise, 
With  uncnuth  don  cm,  and  with  country  fay*. 

Dryden,  I'irw 
Ev'n  gods  incline  their  revish'd  ears, 
And  tune  .h.. 


,  fa. 


nio 


Lay.  adj.  [laieut,  Latin :  ktUe.]  Not  cle- 
rical; regarding  or  belonging  to  the 
people  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

All  tliis  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd, 
The  prcf rce.ee  wo*  but  due  lo  Levi's  kind ! 
But  when  socne  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmand*  made  it  their  inheritance. 

Dryden. 

Lay  parsons,  married  or  unmarried,  being 
doctors  of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancel  Ion,  of- 
ficial*, Ac 

It  might  well  startle 
Our  lay  iinlmrcicd  faith. 

La'yer.  n.  t.  [from  lay.'] 
I.  A  stratum,  or  row;  a  bed ;  one  body 
spread  over  another. 

A  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about 
this  natural  earth  to  nourish  the  num. 


The  terrestrial  matter  it  diapoacd  into  strata 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner 
as  any  earthy  eediracnt,  lettling  down  from  a  flood 
in  great  quantity,  will  naturally  be. 


t,  A  *prig  of  a  plant. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by 
layeri  t  this  is  to  be  performed:  by  slit- 
ting the  branches  a  little  way,  and 
laying  them  under  the  mould  about 
half  a  foot;  the  ground  should  be  first 
made  very  light,  and,  after  they  are 
laid,  they  should  have  a  little 


3.  A  hen  that  lays  eggs. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layer i. 

Layer  Out.*  n.  t.  [from  To  lay  out.] 
One  who  expends  money  ;  a  steward. 

Huloet. 

Layer  Up.*  n.  t.  [from  To  lay  up.]  One 
who  reposits  for  future  use ;  a  treasurer. 

Old  age  that  ill  layer  up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face.      ShaMxpesrre,  Hen.  V. 

Lay-laxd.*  n.  i.  Fallow  ground  which 
lies  untilled.  More  properly  ley-land, 
or  leaAand.  But  see  Lay.  In  the  north, 
ley-lands  are  lands  in  a  common  field 
laid  down,  which  under  that  circum- 
stance are  said  to  lie  ley. 
He  shall  hare  my  broad  lay-lands. 

Sir  Cau&ne,  Percy',  Bd.  L  i.  4. 
Land, 

Lie  lay,  till  I  return. 

Meaum.  and  Ft.  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

La'yman.  n.  t.  [lay  and  man.] 
j  1.  One  of  the  people  distinct  from  the 
clergy. 

Laymen  will  neither  sdmoDhb  one  another 
themselves,  nor  sutler  ministers  to  do  it. 

Cor.  aflat  Tongue. 
Since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  pow'r  at  least, 
And  for  their  solemn  rows  prepar'd  a  priert. 

/)ryisn. 

Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical landlord  should  expect  a  third  part  value  for 
his  lands,  his  title  as  anlient,  and  as  legal,  as  that 
of  a  layman,  who  is  seldom  guilty  of  giving  such 
beneficial  bargains?  Strip. 

2.  An  image  used  by  painters  in  contriving 
attitudes. 

You  are  to  have  a  laymen  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  tor  every  figure  in  particular,  bealdas  the 
natural  figure  before  you.       Dryden,  Dufrexnoy. 

LA'TSTALL-t  x-  *•  [from  lay  and  real,  Sax. 
stabtdum,  a  dunghill  on  which  they  lay 
what  is  swept  out  of  tiallt  or  stables. 
Skinner.  By  others  from  stale,  urine. 
Sometimes  written  leattall,  or  leystall.] 
An  heap  of  dung. 

Scarce  could  be  foaling  find  Irs  that  foul  wsy, 
For  many  corset,  like  a  great  lay-Mall, 
Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strowesl  1st. 

s,*hs€t,  F.  ft 
Near  the  common  lay-stall  of  a  city. 

Dreytm,  Pref.  la  F*ty»!l*.n\. 
If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  dung  and  teystats,  it  it  worth  a  fear. 

B.  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

LA'ZAR.f  n.  i.  [from  Lazaru*  in  the  Gos- 
pel. Very  old  in  our  language :  "  A 
laxar  or  a  beggere."  Chaucer,  C.  T. 
Frol.  Laxart  is  also  old  in  the  French.] 


lay. 
.Trsmajr,  F.  Q. 
I'll  be  sworn,  and  swam  upon  t,  the  never 
ahrouded  any  but  laxart.  SKaksptttrt. 

I  am  weary  with  drawing  the  drforraidvt  of  life, 
and  boars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  im- 
perfection more  resembles  me.  Dryden. 

Life  ha  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  bis  little  stock  denies 
Pit  alma  to  laws  mrrciful  nnd  ni<vk.  }'l\i!iy,t. 

La'za n-iiorjsa.fi  n. «.  [lazaret,  French; 
La'zaret.  >  lazxarrett  o,  Ital. ;  from 
Lazahe'tto.     J    laxar.]    A  house  for 

the  reception  of  the  ' 

pitaL 


Before  bit  eyes  appcor'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  tasxsr-hevst  It  aecm'd,  where  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  disras'd.  Uilion,  P.  L. 

My  genius  prampta  me,  that  I  was  born  under 
a  plsnet,  not  to  die  in  s  Uttorttlo. 

Batata,  Lea.  i.  vi.  60. 

The  same  penalty  attends  persons  escaping  from 
the  laurtt.  Btaehstane. 

La'zarlikb.*')  adj.  [from  laxar.]  Full  of 
La'zakly.    "J     sores,  leprous. 

Most  hutrl,kr,  with'Iile  and  loaiCane  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body.  fflavhneesv,  Hamlet. 

loose  five  leprous  end  taxarty  order*. 

Bp.  Hall,  Cantemp.  B.  4. 

La'zarwost.  n.«.  [ Laserpitium.]  A  plant. 
To  LAZE.*  t».  ».  [See  the  etymology  of 
Lazy.]    To  live  idly;  to  be  idle;  to 
slug.  Cotgravf,  and  Sherwood. 

Up,  and  lose  not  t 
Hadst  thou  my  business,  thou  couldst  ne'er  tat  so. 

Mddlttan't  Witch. 
The  hands  and  the  feet  mutinied  against  the 
belly;  tfaer  knew  no  reaaon,  why  the  one  should  be 
laxing,  and  pampering  itself  with  the  fruit  of  the 
other's  labour.  L' Eum"Z'. 

The  tot  cried,  Uhnam  hoc  rntt  hutorare,  while 
he  lay  taxing  and  lolling  upon  his  couch.  South. 

To  Laze.*  v.  a.  To  waste  in  laziness ;  to 
stupify  by  sloth. 

He  tliAt  tiLki-s  liberty  to  lose  btmaelf,  and  dull 
his  spirits  for  lack  of  use,  shall  find  the  more  he 
sleeps,  the  morn  he  shall  be  drowsy ;  till  be  be- 
comes a  very  its  re  to  his  bed,  and  makes  sleep  his 
master.  Whnlrly,  Redcmp.  of  7Vmc^(  1 634,)  p.  23. 

La'zilv.  adv.  [from  fazy.]  Idly;  slug- 
gishly ;  heavily. 

Witch  him  at  play,  when  following  hit  own 
facilitations }  and  see  whether  be  be  stirring  and 
active,  or  whether  be  lastly  and  listlessly  dreams 
•way  his  lime.  Laeit. 

The  ratlern  nstions  view  the  ribing  fires, 
Whilst  ni^bt  shatles  us,  and  taztty  retires,  (.Vcrc.'i. 

La'ziness.  n.  s.  [from  lazy.]  Idleness ; 
sluggishness  ;  listlcssncss ;  heaviness  in 
action  ;  tardiness. 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  (astneu,  the  unjust 
steward,  who  pleaded  that  be  could  neither  dig  nor 
beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig 
and  to  beg  too,  ratber  than  starve.  South. 

Hy  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from  the 
power  of  others,  hut  from  my  own  modesty  and 
latinest.  Dryden. 

La'ZUM.  n.  t. 

The  ground  of  this  stone  is  blue,  veined 
and  spotted  with  white,  and  a  glistering 
or  metallick  yellow :  it  appears  to  be 
composed  of,  first,  a  white  sparry,  or 
crystalline  matter;  secondly,  flakes  of 
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the  golden  or  yellow  talc;  thirdly,  a 
•hilling  yellow  substance;  this  fumes 
off  in  the  calcination  of  the  stone,  and 
casts  a  sulphureous  smell;  fourthly,  a 
bright  blue  substance,  of  great  use 
among  the  painters,  under  the  name  of  ul- 
tramarine; and  when  rich,  is  found,  upon 
trial,  to  yield  about  one-sixth  of  copper, 
with  a  very  little  silver.  Woodmard. 

LA'ZY.f  aaj.  [This  word  is  derived  by  a 
correspondent,  with  great  probability, 

i  from'  i  Taut,  French ;  but  it  is  however 
Teutonics ;  lijter  in  Danish,  and  lotigh 
in  Dutch,  have  the  same  meaning ;  and 
Spelman  gives  this  account  of  the  word : 
"  Dividebantur  antiqui  Sax  ones,  ut  tes- 
tatur  Nithardus,  in  tres  ordines;  Edhi- 
lingos,  Frilingos,  A-  Lotto* ;  hoc  est  no- 
biles,  ingenuos  AY  serviles :  quam  &  nos 
dlstinctionem  diu  rctinuimus.  Sub  Ri- 
cardo  autem  sccundo  pars  servorum 
maxima  se  in  libertatcm  vindicavit ;  sic 
ut  hodie  apud  Anglos  rarior  inveniatur 
servus,  qui  mancipiura  dicitur.  Restar 
ruhilominus.  antiquie  appellationis  com- 
memoratio.  Ignavos  enim  hodie  lazie 
dicimus."  Dr.  Johnson. — Schilter  notices 
also  the  Tital.  latt,  laz,  slow,  tardy.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  our  old  word  is 
laeste  and  lane .-  "  Tbou's  but  a  laetie 
loord."  Spenser,  Shep  Ca).] 

].  Idle;  sluggish;  unwilling  to  work. 

Our  *oldier»  like  tbt  night*»wl  •  Uuy  Sight, 
Or  like  •  Any  thrasher  witb  ■  Bail, 
Fid  I  gent)/  down,  as  if  they  Mnick  their  friend*. 

Saaktfieart. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  lire  like 
1  not  fell  to  worit,  but  be  lay  and  >pcnri 


The  bay  glutton  safe  at  home  wfll  I 
Indulge  h,4»lo,h,aodh«t»enwi«bh» 


>  keep, 
i  ilecp. 

Ihyden. 

Like  eastern  king*  •  £>*y  cute  they  keep, 
And  done  coofin'd  in  their  own  palace  ikcp.  Pope. 

Or  foxy  lakes  ttnconsciou*  of  a  flood, 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiad*  ever  «U>cp  in  mud. 

Panel. 

What  amazing  stupidity  ii  it,  for  men  to  be 
negligent  of  Miration  themselves!  to  lit  downing 
and  urmetive. 

2.  Slow;  tedious. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  their  at 
wni  now  too  dull  and  laiy  An  c*pc<lk-nt  to 
thi,  torrent. 

Ld.  is  a  contraction  of  lord. 

Lsa.T  i*.  #.  P*y.  Saxon,  a  fallow;  leaj, 
Saxon,  a  pasture,  a  plain.]  Ground  en- 
closed, not  open.  Dr.  Johnson  Ra- 
ther an  extensive  plain. 

A*  when  two  warlike  brigaiillnt-s  at  tea. 
With  murd'rotn  weapon*  arm'd  to  cruell  fight, 
l)oe  meetc  together  on  the  watry  lea. 

S/mttr,  F.  Q.  It.  ii.  16. 

Greatly  aghast  with  hi*  pittioui  plea  ; 
Hun  resiled  the  good  man  on  the  lea.  S/mter 

Ceres  moat  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  lent. 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  fetches  oala.and  peat. 


Her  fallow  leal 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shahprm,  lien.  V. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins  and  plough  torn  feat, 
-l  lickerish  draught., 
I  hi.  pure  mind. 


He  furrow'd  many  a  churlish  eee; 
The  riny  Rhene,  and  Volgha'*  self  did 
Who  tier]*  doth  Miller  on  bis  watery  lea. 

P.  Flrteker,  Piit.  Ed.  il.  13. 
Such  court  guiw, 
Aa  Mercury  did  Brat  devise, 
With  the  mincing  Drjades 
On  the  lawn*,  and  on  the  Itat.       Milton,  Ctmuu 
The  lowing  herd  wind*  slowly  o'er  (he  tea. 

Cray. 

Leach."    See  Leech. 
LEAD.  a.  $.  [Ucb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Ijtud  is  the  heaviest  metal  except  gold 
and  quicksilver.  Lead  is  the  softest  of 
all  the  metals,  and  very  ductile,  though 
less  so  than  gold  :  it  is  very  little  subject 
to  rust,  and  the  least  sonorous  of  all  the 
metals  except  gold.  The  apecifick 
gravity  of  lead  is  to  that  of  water  as 
I1S22  to  1000.  Lead  when  kept  in 
fusion  over  a  common  fire,  throws  up  all 
other  bodies,  except  gold,  that  arc 
mixed,  all  others  being  lighter,  except 
mercury,  which  will  not  bear  that  de- 
gree of  heat:  it  afterwards  vitrifies 
with  the  baser  metals,  and  carries  them 
off,  in  form  of  scoriae,  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  weakest  acids  arc  the  best 
solvents  for  lead:  it  dissolves  very 
readily  in  aqua  fortis  diluted  with  water, 
as  also  in  vinegar.  The  smoke  of  lead 
works  is  a  prodigious  annoyance,  and 
subjects  both  the  workmen,  and  the 
cattle  that  graze  about  them,  to  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Hill. 

Thou  an  a  aoul  In  biles  but  I  am  hound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire ;  that  mine  own  tear* 
Do  tcald  like  molten  lead.     Skaktpmrt,  X.  Lear. 

Of  trad,  aoroe  1  can  ibew  you  to  like  steel,  and 
so  unlike  common  lead  ore,  that  the  workmen  call 
H  steel  ore.  Befit. 

Ijead  i*  employed  for  the  refining  of  gold  and 
•ilver  by  the  cupel;  hereof  i»  made  common  cerut  a 
with  vinegar ;  of  ecru**,  red  lead  <  of  plumhum 
uttum,  the  best  yellow  other ;  of  lend,  and  naif  a* 
much  tin,  aotder  for  tend.  Crew. 

2.  [In  the  plural.]  Flat  roof  to  walk  on; 
because  nouses  arc  covered  with  lead. 

Stalls  bulks,  window*, 
Are  •mother'd  up,  Uadt  611'd,  and  ridge*  hon'd 
With  variable  complexion*  j  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  liim.         SW-jj-rarr,  Coriol. 

I  would  hare  the  lower  two  stories  and  goodly 
leadt  upon  ihe  top,  railed  with  alatun  interposed. 

Bacon. 

To  Lead,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  fit 
with  lead  in  any  manner. 

He  fashlotieth  the  clay  with  hit  arm,  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  il  otter ;  tod  be  H  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace.  Etthtu  xxirui.  SO. 

There  i»  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right 
band  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
of  gum  tended  with  gold  and  blue,  where 


m  brought  lie  me  out  of  the  way,  and  led  mc 

the  way  without  unto  the  utter  gats. 


To  LEAD.  v.  a.  preter.  /  led:  part.  led. 
[Isrban,  Saxon  ;  leiden,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  guide  by  the  hand. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  bit  o*  or  hi* 
a**  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  water..,*  ' 

SI.  Luh,  xiii.  I  J. 
They  thrust  him  out  of  tbe  city,  and  led  him 
unto  the  bruw  of  tbe  bill.  Si.  L*tt,  nr.  9«K 


E%e*.  xUil  S. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  greeu  pastures ; 
be  teadeth  mc  beaidc  tbe  ■Call  water*. 

Pml.  1X10.  2. 

3.  To  conduct  as  head  or  commander. 

Would  you  lead  forth  your  army  againat  the 
enemy,  and  seek  him  where  he  ia  to  fight  ? 

Spenter  vn  Ireland. 

He  turn*  head  again*!  the  lion'*  armed  Jaw*  j 
And  being  no  more  in  debt  to  yean  than  thou, 
Leadt  antient  lords       rev'rcod  biabopa,  on 
To  bloody  battle*.  Skattfxan,  Urn.  IK 

He  led  me  ou  to  miglitim  dtids 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 
A^iontt  the  uncircutncih'd,  our  enemies: 
But  now  hath  cast  me  oft".  Aft/ton,  S.  A. 

Christ  look  not  upon  him  fleth  and  blond,  that 
he  might  conquer  and  rule  nations  lead  armies,  or 
powess  places.  AeuM. 

He  might  muMcr  hi*  family  up,  and  lead  them 
out  againat  Ihe  Indians  to  trek  reparation  upon 
an  j  injury.  Locke. 

ii.  To  introduce  by  going  first. 

Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may 
go  ia  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  thtitn  oat, 
and  which  may  bring  them  in.   AW*,  xivii.  17. 

H'n  guide,  a*  faithful  from  that  day, 
Aa  U«*peru*  ibat  leadt  tlw  *un  hi*  way.  Fairfax. 

5.  To  guide ;  to  shew  the  method  of  at- 
taining. 

into  the  knowledge  of  tlw  eisetwe'ofthings  aa  to 
acquaint  ui  witb  Ihe  exiatence  of  thing*. 

»aa.,  Lopek. 
6*  To  draw  ;  to  entice  ;  to  allure. 

Appoint  him  a  meeting,  gi,v  hint  a  shew  of 
comfort,  and  lead  turn  on  with  a  One  baited  delay. 

Shalrprcre. 

The  lord  Cuttington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  bow  to  lead  him  into  a  mistake,  and  then 
drive  him  into  choler,  and  then  oposc  hitn. 


7.  To  induce;  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing 
motives. 

What  I  did,  1  did  in  honour. 
Ltd  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.  Saahp, 

He  ■•<  driorn  by  the  necntitit*  of  the  limes 
more  than  led  by  hi*  own  disposition,  to  any  rigour 
of  actions.  Ami  Charlra. 

What  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  continuance  of 
tbe  war.  S<rift. 

bT  To  pass ;  to  spend  in  any  certain  man- 
ner. 

Tbe  sweet  woman  leadt  an  ill  life  with  hitn. 


To  conduct  to  any  place. 

^  Save  to^rvcry  man  *l 


that 


So  si  a  t  thou  lead 
Safest  tby  life,  and  best  prepar  d  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  il  comes.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Him,  fair  Lavinis  thy  turviving  wife 
Shall  breed  in  groves  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

1 try.lt'n. 

Luther's  life  was  lett  uu  to  the  doctrine*  be 
preached,  and  his  death  was  tbe  death  of  th* 

Fr. .  ■ 


Celibacy,  aa  then 


Hone,  **k  co*nnipnl]r  foiml, 
bold  vow,  and  led  in  all  uncle* 


in  the  church  of 
taken  up  under  a 


Fr.  eUtrrlmrij. 
This  distemper  i>  most  incident  to  such  as  lead 
a  tedentary  lil'e.  Arbutaml  on  Alimtnlu 

To  Lead.t  P •  »• 

1.  To  go  first,  and  shew  the  way. 

I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  a<  the  cattle  that 
gocth  before  Die,  and  the  children  be  able  to  en- 
dure. Gen.  xxxiii. 

2-  To  conduct  as  a  commander. 
3.  To  shew  the  way,  by  going  first. 
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lie  left  Mi  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which 
wu  m  new  hading  example,  grown  before  sotne- 

Tbe  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  am*  be  from 
the  brat  of  the  earth  or »«  a ;  we  are  wow  bvrffng  of 
this  in  rnosk-melotissown  upon  a  hot-bed  dunged 
below.  Bam. 

The  vcsicls  heavy  laden  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rooa  gales,  a  woman  tfodt  the  war. 

7)ry«l«. 

4.  To  exercise  dominion. 

For  shepherds.  Mid  be,  there  doen  lead 
As  lords  done  otherwhere.  Spotter,  July. 

5.  TV)  Lead        To  begin. 

Her  social  power*  were  brilliant,  but  not  uni- 
form ;  for,  on  some  occasions,  she  would  persist  in 
a  determined  taciturnity,  to  the  regret  of  the  com- 
pany present ;  and,  at  other  tuna,  woold  lead  off  in 
her  best  manner,  when  perhaps  none  were  present, 
who  could  little  the  spirit  and  amenity  of  her  hu- 
mour. Cnmkertand,  Memoirs  of  Himself, 
LfcAD.f  <*-  *•  [from  tlie  verb. J  Guidance  ; 
fint  place :  a  low  despicable  word.  Dr. 
Johnson. — Bolingbroke,  however,  some- 
where uses  it;  and  a  most  eminent 
writer  in  our  own  time  farther  warrants 
the  usage  of  it. 

Yorkshire  takes  toe  lead  of  the  other  counties. 

Herring. 

At  the  lime  I  apeak  of  baring  a  momentary  lead, 
I  an  Mire  I  did  my  country  important  service. 

Burke,  Lett,  p.  17. 

Le'aden.t  adj.  [leaben,  Saxon.] 

1.  Made  of  lead. 

This  tiger-fooled  rage,  when  it  shall  And 
The  barm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to '»  heels.     Skaktpeare,  Carial. 

O  murth'rous  slumber ! 
Lay'tt  thou  the  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  musick  ?  Skaktji.  Jul  On. 

A  I  to  den  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns 
against  a  atone  wall,  the  space  of  twenty-four 
paces  from  it,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin  piste. 

H'itkini,  Uathem.  Magick. 

2.  Heavy;  unwilling;  motionless. 

If  thou  do'st  End  him  tractable  to  us 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  lu'in  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.  Skaknu-are,  Rich.  III. 

S.  Heavy ;  dull. 

1*11  strife  with  troubled  thoughts  tn  take  a  nap  ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to  morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

i-'i'jA'MVfTrt*. 

4.  Stupid;  absurd. 

What  is  so  leaden  or  blocktshe,  which  these 
doltiJi  papists  will  not  avouch  for  the  maiolenance 
of  their  trumpery  ? 

Suite,  Retentive,  fee.  (1S80,)  p.  43. 

Lb'adbs-mbarted.*  adj.  [leaden  and 
heart.]  Having  an  unfeeling,  stupid 
heart. 

O  iearfrn-Aenrtrd  men,  to  be  In  low  with  death ! 

Taensaw,  Cattle  of  Indolence,  C.  S. 

Lb'aden-iieeled.*  adj.  [leaden  and  heel.'] 
Slow  in  progress. 

Comforts  arc  leaden-keeled. 

Ford,  Lwe's  latyrinlk,  MGOI,)  p. 53. 
Le'ades-btbppimo.*    adj.    [leaden  and 
tlen.J    Slowly  moving. 

Call  on  the  bury  leaden-stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  piu;r,roet'i  pace. 

UUton. 

Le'ader.  n.i.  [from  lead.'] 

1.  One  that  leads,  or  conducts. 

2.  Captain ;  commander. 

In  my  tent 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
limit  each  Under  to  his  several  charge, 
And  pert  In  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 
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I  bare  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commandrr 
to  the  people.  Isaiah,  lv.  4, 

Those  escaped  by  flight,  not  without  a  sharp 
}est  against  their  leaden  affirming,  that,  as  they 
had  followed  tbrtn  into  the  field,  so  it  was  good 
reason  they  should  follow  them  out.  Hayvard. 

When  our  Lycians  see 
Our  brave  examples,  tbey  admiring  say, 
Behold  our  gal  I  ant  leatlert.  Dentin  m 

The  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew.  Dryden. 

3.  One  who  goes  first. 

Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant;  you  were 
wont  to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leafier . 

Shaktpeare. 

4.  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction : 
as  the  detestable  Wharton  was  the 
leader  of  the  whigs. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  teadert,  set  to  gel  or  to  keep  em- 
ployments. Sxrift. 

LtfABiscparticipialadj.  Principal;  chief; 
capital. 

In  organised  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by 
teed,  the  shape  la  the  leading  quality,  and  most 
characteristics!  part  that  determines  the  species. 

lode. 

Mistakes  arise  from  the  influence  of  private 
persons  upon  great  numbers  stilcd  leading  men 
and  parties.  Aas/1. 
Le'adiko.*  n.  t.  [from  lead.] 

1.  Guidance ;  conduct  by  the  hand. 

There  Is  a  ciifl",  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  iu  the  confined  deep  -. 
Bring  roe  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 
With  something  rich  about  me  i  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need.        Saatsymre,  A".  Lean 

2.  Conduct  of  a  commander, 
of  their  own  fol- 


A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries 
borne  by  his  graft  the  same  year  in  which  his  in. 
is  made,  if  bis  graft  hare  blossom  I 


S]>entcr  on  Ireland. 

If  thou  wilt  have 
The  hading  of  thy  own  revenges,  take 


As  beet  thou  art  etpericncU    Shehpmr,,  Carial. 

Cyrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  lending 
of  a  woman,  whose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great 
figure.  Tem)<le. 

Leading-strings,  n.t.ttead  and  siring.] 
Strings  by  which  children,  when  they 
learn  to  walk,  are  held  from  falling. 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are 


like  leading-strings,  till  they  can  wa 

J)ry,ien. 

Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  teading-tiringi, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  disco- 
vered by  bit  hobbling  and  bis  sinking  ?  An/). 

Le'admam.  ft.  t.  [lead  and  man.]  One 
who  begins  or  leads  a  dance. 

Such  a  tight  and  mettled  dance 

Saw  you  never, 
And  by  leadtnen  tar  the  nonce, 

That  turn  round  like  grindle-stone*. 

B.  /onsen. 

Lb'adwort.  n.  *.  [lead  and  trorf ;  plum- 

bago.]    A  plant. 
Le'a  d v.  *  adj.  [from  lead.]    Of  the  colour 

of  lead.  Huloet. 

His  ruddy  lips  [were]  wan,  and  his  eyen  Icady 
and  hollow.  '  Sir  T.  Ely*,  Got.  fol.  124. 
LEAF.f  ».  *•  leaves,  plural,  [leaf,  Saxon ; 
leaf,  Dutch  ;  lauf,  Goth.  "  vox  anti- 
quum multisque  Unguis  communis." 
Serenius.] 

1.  The  green  deciduous  parts  of  plants 
and  flowers. 

This  is  the  slate  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 

blossoms. 

Skaktpnn. 


if  it  were  only  reofbuds,  it  will  not  I 
fruit  till  the  second  season.  Boyle. 

Those  things  which  sre  removed  to  a  distant 
view,  ought  to  make  but  one  mass ;  as  the  team 
on  the  trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea, 

Dryden,  Dufresnay. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

Hippy  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lilly  hands 
Shall  handle  you. 

lVruse  my  Uaret  through  every  part. 
And  think  tbou  seest  my  owner's  heart 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles. 

3.  One  side  of  a  double  door. 

The  two 


folding. 
1  Kings. 

4.  Any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 
Eleven  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be 
of  so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  leaf  silver,  and  then 
the  metier  must  add  of  other  freight  seventeen 
pence  halfpenny  fsrthing. 

Leaf  gold,  that  flics  in  me  air  as  light  i 
is  as  truly  guki  as  lliat  in  an  itijrut. 

lhgby  an  Bodies, 

To  Leap.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  leaves ;  to  bear  leaves. 

Most  trees  (all  off  the  leave*  at  autnmn  ;  and  if 
not  kept  back  by  cold,  would  lent  about  the 
soNticc.  liiwn. 

Lb'afageJ*  n.  t.  [from  lea/7]  Store  of 
leaves. 

If  morn  and  ev'n  fresh  leafage  they  may  have. 

Tie  SUke-tt'armri,  (1399.) 

Le'aeed.*  adj.  [from  leaf.]  Bearing  or 
having  leaves.  Huioct. 

Lb'afless.  adj.  [from  leaf.]  Naked  of 
leaves. 

Bare  honesty  without  totne  other  adornment, 
being  looked  on  as  a  leaflet*  tree,  nobody  will 
take  himself  to  its  shelter.  Got.  a/l*e  Times*. 
Where  doves  in  flocks,  the  leaflets  trees  o'er- 


And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade. 

Pope. 

Lk'afy.  adj.  [from  leaf]    Full  of  leaves. 
The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  cummer  was  Brtt  leafy.  SXaJtyeare. 

What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus? 
—  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 

Jit»«rt,  Comtts. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  Isrjuid  main, 
Estentb  tliy  UDControuI'd  and  boundless  reign. 

Dryden. 

Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread, 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Pcrcb'd  in  the  boughs.     Dryden,  t'ta.  and  Leaf. 

So  when  some  swelt'ring  travellers  retire 
To  leafy  shades,  near  die  cool  lunless  i 
Of  Paraba,  Bratillan  stream  ;  her  tail 
A  gristly  hydra  suddenly  ahoota  forth. 

LEAGUE,  it.  «.  [Hgue,  French;  ligo, 
Lat.  to  bind  together.]  A  confederacy  ; 
A  combination  either  of  interest  or 
friendship. 

You  peers,  continue  this  united  league  i 
I  every  day  espect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  roc  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven , 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Shtkspeare. 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves, 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

Skakspeart. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  /rogue  with  the  •  tones  of  the 
Add  ;  and  the  beasts  of  die  field  shall  be  at  peace 
with  thee. 

Go  btesk  thy  league  with  Bsasha,  that  he  may 
depart  from  me.  9  Ckntn,  tvt,  3. 

4  H 
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ItUsgnatmor.andaiurrowiicMormlnd,  to 
think,  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with 
toother,  eiccpt  there  be  either  an  union  io  sove- 
reignty, or  a  conjunction  in  pacta  or  kaguei  ■■ 
there  are  other  bands  of  society  and  implicit  con- 
tentions. Bacon.  Holy  War. 

I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  bn£ur-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presum'd 


UHlan,  S.  A. 
Ob,  Tynans,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  hated  race  ■  and  let  there  be 
"Twist  us  and 


To  League,  v.  n.   To  unite  on  certain 
term* ;  to  confederate. 

Where  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society,  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependences. 

Suullt. 

League.  n.  *.  [lieue,  Fr.  leuca,  Latin  ;  from 
itch,  Welsh,  a  stone  that  wag  used  to  be 
erected  at  the  end  of  every  league. 
Camden.]  A  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining  three  miles. 
Ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  league', 
"  by  a  mighty  rock. 


■•>(. 


than  we 
Shaktpeart. 
lay  in  cold 
that  tlicy 
Lodkt. 


We  were  enoouat'red 
Ev'n  Italy, 


Siial-avarr. 


In  distant  echoes  anawer'd. 
Le'agded.  adj.  [from  league.]  Confe- 
derated. 

And  now  thus  leagu'd  by  an  eternal  bond, 
What  shall  retard  the  Britons  bold  designs? 

Pnilipt. 

Le'agvek.+  n.  *.  [Dutch,  or  Flemish. 
"  They  will  not  vouchsafe  in  their 
speeches  or  writings  to  use  our  terraes 
belonging  to  matters  of  warrc,  but  doo 
call  a  eampe  by  the  Dutch  name  of  legar; 
nor  will  not  affoord  to  say  that  such  a 
towno  or  such  a  fort  is  besieged,  but 
that  it  is  belegard."  Sir  J.  Smythe, 
Certain  Disc.  1590,  fol.  2.] 

1.  Camp;  not  siege,  as  Dr. Johnson  has 
hastily  asserted. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he 
si  tall  suppose  no  other  but  that  be  is  carried  into 
the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  lum 
to  oar  tents.  Snaktpeure,  All's  Well. 

They  played  their  cannon  day  and  night  into 
the  enemy's  leaguers  anil  quarters.  —  Tbcy  shot 
into  the  leaguer  at  Hcdiogton  bill,  and  there 
killed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cotsworth. 

A.  HW,  Annuls  Univ.  Or.  (an.  16*6.) 

2.  One  united  in  a  confederacy.  Not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  divisions  are  so  many,  and  so  intricate,  of 
protestants  and  catbolklu.  royalists  and  leaguers. 

Bacon,  Obscm.  on  a  Libel,  (1J9S.) 
Are  you  leaguers,  or  covenanters,  or  asaociaturs  ? 

Dryden,  Flndic.  of  the  Duke  if  Guise. 

LEAK.t  t.  [lei,  leke,  Dutch ;  hlece, 
Sax.  leaky ;  Itka,  Su.  Goth,  to  flow  or 
run.]    A  breach  or  hole  which  lets  in 
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And  fifty  listen  water  in  irate  vessels  draw. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  »•  5S 
Yet  is  the  bottle  leake,  and  bag  so  torn, 
I  which  I  put  in  fait  out  anon. 

Spenser,  F-  (J.  vi.  viii, 

To  Leak.  v.  n. 

1.  To  let  water  in  or  out. 

They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a 
teak  in  your  chimney. 

I  lis  feot  should  be  washed 
water ;  and  have  his  shoea 
might  teak  and  let  in  water. 

2.  To  drop  through  a  breach,  or 
tinuity. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak 
into  several  titirt\  may  tx:  emptied  out  uj<ain. 

tMkuu. 

Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  beads, 
And  srem'd  so  crowded,  that  they  burst  upon  'em, 
And  dart  at  once  uicir  baleful  influence 
In  leaking  fire.  Dryden  and  let. 

To  Leak.*  v.  a.    To  let  out. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  pipes 
to  buld  ad  perfectly  as  not  to  leak  air  in  some 
parts.         Jfr.  Htoht,  in  Hill.  R.  Soc.  iv.  548. 

Le'akage.T  n.  t.  [from  leak.] 

1.  State  of  a  vessel  that  leaks. 

They  weaken  uXmsdTcs  by  too  great  a  leakage 
of  their  power. 

Bp.  Parker,  Resn-.  Reh.  Tramp,  p.  1 1. 

2.  Allowance  made  for  accidental  loss  in 
liquid  measures. 

Le'aky.  adj.  [from  leak.] 
1.  Battered  ( 
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3.  To  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

She  team  me  out  at  her  mistress's  chamber  win- 
dow, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night. 

Shuktpeare. 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with 
toil, 

She  laid  bar  down,  and  leaning  on  ber  kneea, 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  ber  miseries.  Dryden* 
Tue  K<*i»  came  downwards  to  behold  the  wars, 
Slstrp'nlng  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 
stars. 

U  To  bend ;  to  waver ;  to  totter. 

What  shalt  thou  eipect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  tiling  that  trans  f 


■  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of  man 
can  cure ;  bre-.ic h«  mid  teaks  more  tlssn  roan'* 
wit  hath  hands  to  stop.  Hooker. 

The  water  rushes  in,  as  it  doth  usually  in  the 
tat  of  a  ship.  Wdkins. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  thai  some  rack  below  ber  bottom  rent, 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went. 

Dryaen. 

Leak.*   adj.  [hlece,  Sax.  hlece  rap,  a 
leak/  ship.  Lye.]  Leaky. 


to  let  water 

in  or  out. 

Thou  rt  so  leaky, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking ;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  tbce. 

SSaktpeart,  Ant.  and  Ctrop. 
If  you  liave  not  enjoy'd  what  youth  could  give, 
But  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuse  yourself,  you  liv'd  not  while  you  might. 

Dryaen. 

1.  Loquacious ;  not  close. 

Women  arc  so  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met 
with  one  that  could  not  hold  ber  breath  longer 
than  she  could  keep  a  secret.  V  Estrange. 

Leam.*    See  Lemk. 
To  LEAN.+  v.  n.  prcter.  leaned  or  leant. 
[hitman,  Saxon ;  lenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  incline  against ;  to  rest  against. 

Security  is  et pressed  among  the  medals  of 
Gordumus,  by  a  lady  leaning  against  a  pillar,  a 
scvptrv  in  lier  hand,  before  an  altar. 

Peaeham  on  Drawing. 

The  columns  may  be  allowed  somewlia!  above 
their  ordinary  length,  became  they  lean  unto  us 
good  supporters.  Ir'ottiwt. 

Upon  bis  ivory  sceptre  first  be  leant. 
Then  shook  his  bead,  lint  shook  the  firmament. 

Dryden. 

If  God  be  angry,  all  our  other  dependencies 
will  profit  us  nothing ;  every  other  support  will  fail 
under  us  when  we  come  to  irvm  upon  it,  and  deceive 
us  in  the  day  when  we  want  it  most.  Rcgert. 
Then  leaning  o'er  the  rails  he  muting  stood. 

Gay. 

'Mid  the  central  depth  of  black'ning  woods, 
High  rais'd  in  solemn  theatre  around 
Leant  the  huge  elephant.  Thornton. 

2.  To  propend  ;  to  tend  towards. 
They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  custom*, 

though  thry  be  more  unjust  and  more  incon- 
venient. S)«Hser, 
Trust  In  the  Lord  with  all  thine  luart;  and 
lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding. 

Pm:  iii.  .5. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side,  bias***  the  jmlg- 

rr.m. 


To  Leak.*  tj.  a. 

1.  To  incline;  to  cause  to  1 

Lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm, 
And  in  that  cans  III  tell  thee  my  disease. 

Skakstuysre. 

Oppreu'd  with  anguish,  panting  and  o'ertpent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  be  leant. 

Dryden. 

2.  flcel.  leinaJ]  To  conceal.  North  of 
Eng.  Ray,  and  Grose.  "  They  will 
give  a  thing  no  leaning,"  i.  e.  they  will 
not  suffer  the  least  connivance.  Lye. 

LEAN.f  adj.  [hlsene,  Irene,  Sax.  lteniy, 

slender.] 
1.  Not  fat ;  meagre ; 

boned. 

As  lent  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  Pnl. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  « 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  < 


Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals,  who  would  e'er  sup- 
pose, 

They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  <  Shaktpeart. 

Lean-took' A  prophets  whisper  fearful  change. 

Skuksjean. 

I  would  in  vent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  (om-fae'd  envy  in  a  loathsome  cave.  Stamp. 

Seven  oilier  kinc  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ill. 
favoured  and  f<utt-neshed.  Gen.  iii.  .1. 

Let  a  physician  brwarc  bow  be  purge  after  bard 
frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  pre- 
paration. Bucun. 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynirk  nits 
Praising  the  lean,  and  sallow,  abstinence. 

Milan,  Camus. 

Swear  that  Adrastus,  and  the  iron- look  M  pro- 
phet. 

Are  joint  conspirators-  Dryden  and  Lee. 

Leon  people  often  suffer  for  want  of  fat,  as  fat 
people  may  by  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 


No  laughing  graces  wanton  in  my  eyes ; 
But  haggard  grief,  frun-loukiug 
Dwell  on  my  brow. 

2.  Not  unctuous  ;  thin  ;  hungry. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  terrestrial  liquors, 
tbo>e  that  are  fat  and  light,  and  those  that  are 
lean  and  more  earthy,  tike  common  water. 

Burnet,  JVory. 

3.  Low ;  poor :  in  opposition  to  great  or 
rich. 

'Hint  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and 

let  not 

A  leaner  action  rend  us.    Slsoksp.  Ant.  and  dec,: 

4.  Jejune ;  not  comprehensive  ;  not  em- 
bellished :  as,  a  lean  dissertation. 

The  cave  is  quite  differ! 
and  Iran  performance. 

Waterland,  Script.  rindU.  V.  ii.  p.  7. 

5.  Shallow;  dull. 

A  lunetkk  fcim-wiued  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege. 
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Lean.  it.  *.    That  part  of  flesh  which  con- 
sists of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

Willi  nuon  keen  we  cut  our  peaminf  clean 
Tlurough  nlU  of  fat,  and  deluges  uf  kan. 

fan;  idler. 

Meagrely ; 
Sherwood. 


L  E  A 


of  flesh 


S.  Joneon. 


Le'avlt.+  adv.  [from  lean.'] 

without  plumpness. 
Le'avness.  n.s.  [from  lean.1] 

1.  Extenuation  of  body; 
meagreness. 

If  thy  Iranneu  lore*  such  food. 
There  are  thaw,  that,  for  thy  sake, 
Do  enough. 

Th»  symptoms  of  loo  great  fluidity  mi  csccss 
of  universal  secretions,  as  of  perspiration,  sweat, 
urine,  liquid  deyectures,  lennnrn,  and  weakness. 

Arbuihnai. 

2.  Want  of  matter;  thinness;  poverty. 
The  poor  king  Rcignier,  whom  large  style 

i  not  with  the  teamea  of  hi*  purse. 

Shahpean. 

Le'asy.*  adj.  [Uen-man,  Teut.  a  servant.] 
Alert ;  active.  Grose  notices  this  word, 
but  does  not  mention  in  what  place  it 
is  used. 

Fat  kernel,  and  baity  knaves. 

Spenser,  Step.  Cat.  July. 

To  LEAP.f  v.  it.  [hlsepan,  Sax.  hlaupan, 
Goth,  to  dance ;  hleypa,  Icel.  to  run ; 
lonp,  Scottish,  to  jump.] 

1.  To  jump  ;  to  move  upward  or  progres- 
sively without  change  of  the  feet. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vault- 
ing into  ray  saddle  with  my  armour  on,  1  should 
quickly  any  into  a  wife.  Oafap.  Ben.  V. 

A  nun  Un)*th  better  with  weights  in  hi*  hands 
than  without ;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strcngtheneth  the  sincwi  by  contracting 
them.  In  leaping  with  weights  the  arm*  are  firm 
cast  tasckwards,  end  then  forwards  with  an  much 


r  force,  for  the  bands  _ 
fore  they  take  their  rise.  Boom.  Nat. 

Ill  a  nnrrow  nil. 
He  »w  s  lion,  and  leopd  down  to  it, 

Coivlgy,  Dot&t. 

Thriot  from  tbe  ground  she  Impd,  «u  suen  iu 

wield 

Her  brandisb'd  lance.  Dryda,  jSn. 

2.  To  rush  with  vehemence. 

God  dunged  the  apirit  of  the  king  into  mild, 
aces,  who  in  a  fear  taped  from  hi*  throne,  and 
took  ber  in  his  arm*,  till  *he  came  to  hareelf  again. 

£ata.  xv.  8. 

After  he  went  into  die  tent,  and  found  her  not, 
he  toned  out  to  die  people.  Judith,  xhr.  7. 

He  ruin  upon  ruin  heap*. 
And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  leapt.  Saxdvi. 
Strait  rrruesu;  from  hi.  hone  he  nuVd  me  up. 

Row?. 

3.  To  bound  ;  to  spring. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  Imp  tor  joy. 

St.  Lub.ru  23. 
I  run  warm'd,  my  bean 
Leapt  at  the  trumpet'*  voice,  and  bum*  for  glory. 

4.  To  fly ;  to  start. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  a*  if  ruin 
Lenp'd  from  hi*  eyes  i  ao  look*  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gail'd  hhn  ; 
Then  make*  him  nothing.       Saaim.  J/en.  VI 11 

Out  of  hi.  mouth  go  burning  lamp.,  and  •park, 
of  fire  fain  out.  Jo*,  aJi.  19 

To  Leap.  v.  a. 
1.  To 


,  or  into,  by  leaping. 

Erery  man  i»  not  of  a  constitution  to  Imp  a 
gulf  for  the  wing  of  hi*  country.  L'Eumngr. 

A*  on*  ceodemo'd  to  Uap  a  precipice, 
Who  wvs  before  hi*  eye*  the  depth  below, 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 


Site  darn  pursue,  if  they  dare  Iced  s 
A*  their  example  still  prevail* : 
8he  tempt*  the  stream  or  leapt  the  pain. 
2.  To  compress,  as  beasts. 

Too  *oon  they  roust  not  feel  tbe  sung  of  love : 
Let  him  not  lap  tbe  cow.  Dryden,  Gevrg. 

Leap.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Round;  jump;  act  of  leaping. 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 

After  they  here  carried  tbeir  riders  tafe  over  all 
Uopt,  and  through  all  danger*,  what  come*  of 
mem  in  tbe  end  but  to  be  broken-winded  ? 

L'JSUrcn^e, 

3.  Sudden  transition. 

Wickedness  come*  on  by  degree*,  a*  well  as 
virtue ;  and  sudden  imps  from  one  extreme  to 
another  are  unnatural.  L'Ettmgr 

Tbe  coramani  wrested  even  the  power  or  chu* 
ing  a  king  iatirdy  out  of  lb*  hand*  of  the  noble* 
which  wa*  *o  great  a  leap,  and  caused  ttieh  a  coa- 
rulaion  in  die  state,  that  the  constitution  could 
not  hear.  Smtft. 

4.  An  assault  of  an  animal  of  prey. 

The  cat  mule  a  Imp  at  the  mouse.  L'Ettrangt. 

5.  Embrace  of  animals. 
^How  she  cheats  U  i  bellowing  lovers'  eyes; 

Dryden,  jEn. 

6-  Hazard  or  effect  of  leaping. 

Mtthinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  piuck  bright  honour  from  tile  pide-fiic'd  OMOO. 

Shattpcarc. 
Too  take  a  precipice  lor  no  leap  of  danger, 
loo. 


Ikholdthat  dreadful 
Where  yon  old 
•Tisthe 


Skabjxere,  Hen.  Vltl. 
downfall  of  s  rock, 

rave*  from  high  ! 

Dr^dZ' Tlmcrit 

Leap.*  n.  t.  [lap,  Saxon ;  peb-lwp,  a  bas- 
ket to  carry  corn  in  while  sowing.] 

1.  A  basket. 

Neitlwr  of  seven  move*  into  four  thouiynd  of 
men,  and  bow  many  Itepis,  ye  token  ? 

ITielife,  SI.  Matt,  xri.  9. 

2.  A  weel  for  fish.  Sherwood. 
Leap-fro*!,  n.  $.  [leap  and  frog.']    A  play 

of  children,  in  which  they  imitate  the 
jump  of  frogs. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  st  Imp-frog,  I  should 
quickly  leap  into  s  wile.  Snaktp.  Hen.  V, 

Leap-tear.  n.t. 

Leap-year  or  bissextile  is  every  fourth 
year,  and  so  called  from  its  leaping  a 
day  more  that  year  than  in  a  common 
year :  so  that  the  common  year  hns  365 
days,  but  the  leap-year  366 ;  and  then 
February  hath  29  days,  which  in  com- 
mon years  hath  but  28.  To  find  the 
leap-year  you  hove  this  rule  : 

Divide  by  4 ;  what's  left  shall  be 
For  leap-year  0 ;  for  past,  1,  2,  3. 

Harrit. 

The  reason  of  the  name  of  leap-year 
is,  that  a  day  of  the  week  is  missed  ;  as, 
if  on  one  year  the  first  of  March  be  on 
Monday,  it  will  on  the  next  year  be  on 
Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap 
to  Wednesday. 

That  the  year  conaiatetb  of  365  days  and  almost 
six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minute* ;  which  six 
hours  omitted  will,  in  process  of  time,  largely  de- 
prave the  compute;  and  thii  is  the  occasion  of  the 
l»*3«ttjic  or 


Le'apbm.*  n.s.  [from  leap;  Sax.  lilenpepe, 
a  dancer.] 
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1.  One  who  leaps  or  capers. 

2.  Spoken  of  a  horse,  which 
hedge  and  ditch  by  leaping. 

Lb'api>igly.*  adv.  [from  the 


Huloet. 


"**>•]  %  leaps. 
Lp.ar.»  See  Lsrr. 
To  LEARN.f  v.a.  [leonnian,  Saxon ;  leren. 
Germ,  to  learn  and  to  teach ;  la-pan, 
Sax.  to  teach;  laspe,  learning,  skill. 
See  Lere.] 

1.  To  gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of. 

Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree- 
alt.  Hall.  xxiv.  39. 

He,  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible, 
learned  both  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian 
tongjc^ 

And  tbe  great  moral  end  of  h 

IhydtM,  i 
Yon  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care, 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition, 
All  he  can  leant  of  me  will  be  to  weep) 

A.  Pkilipt. 

2.  To  teach.  [It  is  observable,  that  in 
many  of  the  European  languages  the 
same  word  signifies  to  learn  and  to 
teach ;  to  gain  or  impart  knowledge.] 
This  sense  is  now  perhaps  obsolete.  It 
is  retained  in  the  present  version  of  the 
P&alms  in  our  Common  Prayer  Book, 

He  would  learn 
The  lion  atoop  to  bun  in  lowly  wise, 
A  lesson  bard. 

You 
Is,  I  know 
you, 

For  A-ue*u"jE  tnc  your 


Spmser,  jr.  <J. 
and  my  profit  on't 
:  the  ml  plagi 


taiii 
patiently. 

Unattixarc. 

Haat  thou  not  amend  me  how 
To  make  perfume*?  ShaJitpmre,  Cym*. 

My  Wsti  monies  that  I  shall  Lvm  thcra. 

Pi.  cxxxiL  is. 

To  Learn,  v.n.   To  take  pattern;  with 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  Iran  ./in*;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly.  St.  Matt.  xi.  89. 

In  Imitation  of  sounds,  that  man  should  be  the 
teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter ;  for  birds  wUI 
Imrn  one  of  another.  Bacon,  Nat.  . 

Le'akni:u.+  adj.  [from  learn.] 
1,  Versed  in  science  and  literature. 
It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
way  the  tmrned  shall  determine  of  it.  l^dce. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence : 
Such  labour 'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 
A  maze  th"  unlearn'd,  and  make  tbe  Immtd  smilr. 


Tbe  learned  met  with  free  npjaoach, 
Although  tlsry  came  not  in  a  coach.  Swift. 

'Pie  best  account  is  given  of  them  by  tbeir  own 
authors:  but  I  trust  more  to  the  table  of  the 
learned  bishop  of  Bath.  Aibxahnal  on  Coint. 

2.  Skilled:  skilful;  knowing:  with  in. 
Though  train'd  in  arm*,  and  learn'd  m  i 


ru  but  hearts. 

Grnneille. 

3.  Skilled  in  scholastick,  as  distinct  from 
other  knowledge. 

Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or 
no,  bis  uoiierMnnding  is  but  little  improved  : 
thus  men  of  much  muling  arc  great 
but  may  be  little  knowing. 

4.  Wise. 

Those  needful  jealousies  of  state,  that  warn 
wiser  princes  hourly  to  provide  for  their  safety  ; 

4h  2 
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ind  to  teach  than  bow  learned  m  thing  it  is  to  be- 
ware of  the  humblnt  enemy.   B.  Jonton,  Sp" nut ■ 
Le'arneulv.  adv.  [from  learned.]  With 
knowledge ;  with  skill. 
The  apostle  scorned  in  hU  eye*  but  hr-rf. 


Much 

He  spoke,  And  feamerify,  for  lifo ;  but  all 
Wm  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgoUctu  »o*if>. 
Eery  coicomb  swesrs  as  fatrntdiy  as  Uvry. 

oVi/i. 

Le'arnednbss.*  n.*.[from/eY7nterf.]  State 
of  being  learned. 

The  Ltirnrdnm  of  tlw  age. 

jAp.  inKrf'j  J?«m«im,  p.  158. 

Ln'ABSP.R.t  n.  t.  [from  from,  Sax.  leop- 
Depe.]  One  who  h  yet  in  his  rudiment* ; 
one  who  is  acquiring  some  new  art  or 
knowledge. 

The  lilt  Icemen  cannot  no  well  take  the  ply. 
except  it  be  in  wm  minds  tbtt  tote  not  suffered 
themselves  to  fli.  Bitccn. 

Nor  can  a  learner  work  to  cheep  as  »  skilful 
practised  artist  can.      Graunl ,  BMi  «f  Mortality. 

Le'abning.t  [from  learn;  Sax.  leon- 
nunj.  Rarely  used  in  the  plural  num- 
ber.] 

1.  Literature ;  skill  in  languages  or  sci- 
ences ;  generally  scholastick  knowledge. 

Learning  bath  it»  infancy,  when  it  i»  almost 
;  then  it*  youth,  wltcn  luxuriant  and  ^u- 
tlien  iu  strength  of  yean,  when  solid ; 
and,  lastly,  ita  old  age,  when  dry  and  exhaust. 

Bacon. 

The  king,  he  lakes  the  babe 
To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Poslhumus ;  — 
Puts  him  to  all  the  fatrningr  that  Ins  lime 
Could  moke  him  the  receiver  of. 

Shalnpeare,  Cymleline. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  ha«  no  pretence, 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense.  Prior. 

As  Moses  was  burned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptian*,  so  it  is  manifest  from  this  chapter,  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  great  roaster  in  all  the  learning  of 
live  Creeks.  Benlley. 

1.  Skill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad. 

An  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a  fatra- 
ing  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarned, 
that  the  miserable  timet  w  hereunto  we  are  fallen 
should  abound.  Hooker. 

Le'asable.*  adj.  [from  lease.]  Capable 
of  being  let  by  lease.  Sherwood. 
LEASER  n.  t.  [Utister,  French ;  Spelman  : 

lassen,  Germ.  Serenius.] 
1.  A  contract  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  some  payment,  a  temporary  posses- 
sion is  granted  of  houses  or  lands. 

Why,  cousin,  wer't  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  kxut.  Skattp. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  fane. 
And  that  too,  if  the  leaser  please,  must  cease. 

Denham. 

1  bare  beard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of 
bishops'  (rates,  as  on  a  worse  foot  than  the  rest  of 
bis  estate.  Steift. 

1.  Any  tenure. 

Ourhigh-plac'd  Macbeth 
lire  the  bate  of  nature.  Skakspeart. 
to  give  the  world  increase, 
d  tost  thy  own  life's  lease. 

MUen,  EL  if.  of  Windiater. 
To  Lease,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

let  by  lease. 

Whore  the  vicar  Umtt  his  glebe,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  great  tithes  to  the  rector  or  impro- 
priator, and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar. 

Ayli§*,  Parerpm. 

To  LEASE. f  i:n.  [/«<?«,  Dutch.  Dr. 

.  — It  is  the  Saxon  ltipm,  and 
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bran,  to  gather,  to  collect ;  lisan,  Goth, 
and  leta,  Icel.  the  same.  This  word, 
therefore,  might  justly  be  distinguished, 
in  its  spelling,  from  the  former  lease, 
and  the  subsequent  bating,  by  being 
written  lest.]  To  glean ;  to  gather 
what  the  harvest  men  leave. 

She  in  barreat  ut'd  to  lease ; 
But  harrest  done,  to  chare- work. did  aspire, 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

lir-jde  n. 

Le'aser.T     *•  [from  lease.] 

1 .  Gleaner ;  gatherer  after  the  reaper. 

There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
might  not  ha»e ;  and  1  looked  upon  all  who  were 
born  here  a*  only  in  the  condition  of  tat'l  and 
gleaners.  Swift. 

2.  A  liar.    See  Leasing. 

Those  idle  words —we  answer  with  silence  and 
acorn.    Let  letsert  have  leave  to  talk. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hon.  tfike  Uarr.  Cter.  p.  339. 

Leasehold.*  adj.  llease  and  hold.] 
Holdcn  by  lease ;  as,  a  leasehold  tene- 
ment. 

LEASH.f  n.  s.  \jette,  French ;  letse,  Teut.; 
lascia,  Italian.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Germ. 
lasche,  a  bit  of  leather,  a  flap.  Sere- 
nius.] 

1.  A  leather  thong,  by  which  a  falconer 
holds  his  hawk  ;  or  a  courser  leads  his 
greyhound.  Hanmer. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Seen  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  fats*, 
To  let  htm  slip  at  will.  SAahptarc. 

What  I  was,  I  am  ; 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back  i  not  fol- 
lowing 

My  tenth  unwillingly.       Skaisprm,  Wml.  Tale. 

2.  A  tierce ;  three. 

I  am  awom  brother  to  a  tenth  of  drawers,  and 
can  call  them  all  by  their  christian  names. 

Shot  tpenre.  Ken.  IF. 

Some  thought  when  he  did  gabble 
Th'ad  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  bath  of  language*  at  once.  Hutt^-u- 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy  ;  they  are  a  leash  of 
dull  devils.  Jienms,  Letters. 

3.  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in 
general. 

The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game, 
would  break  Hymn  (t  ji'jei  that  tie  her  to  the  body 

Boyle. 

To  LEASH.f  t?.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bind  ;  to  hold  in  a  string. 

Then  sltould  tbc  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  bis  heels, 
Letuht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 
fire. 

Crouch  for  employment.       Skaktpeare,  Hen.  F. 

Cerberus,  from  below. 
Mutt,  leatk'd  to  himself,  with  him  a  bunting  go. 

Ixneiocr,  Line.  Past*,  p.  33. 

Le'asino.T  x-  [leajunie,  Saxon;  leyting, 
Icel.  perfidy.  Wiclile  calls  liars  "  leas- 
injf-mongcrs,"  dealers  in  lying.]  Lies ; 
falsehood. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  have  such 
plesmire  in  vanity,  and  seek  after  U.nine. 
r  Psalm  Iv.  S. 

He  'mongst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  bauds,  and  merry  Uannct  tell. 

Bpenser,  Httb.  TUe. 
He  tote*  foul  leasingi  and  vile  flattery. 
Two  filthy  blots  in  noble  gentery. 

Spenser,  Bnt.  Xafa 

,'f.  a. 
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I  have  ever  vetiSed  my  friends 
With  all  tbe  siac  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  aoraHimee, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbl'd  past  the  throw ;  and  In  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamp!  the  leasing.  Siaktpcare.Crriel. 

As  folks,  quoth  Richard,  prone  to  teannj, 
Say  ibiogs  at  first,  because  they're  pleaung  ; 
Then  prove  what  tbey  bave  once  asserted, 
Nor  care  to  have  their  lie  deserted : 
Till  their  own  dreams  at  I 


Coy, 


And  oft  repeating  they  believe 

Trading  free  «t»JI  thrive 
Nor 


.«  «.  *.  [lej-pe,  Iserpe,  Saxon.]  A 
«.  This  word  is  very  old  in  our 
ed  notice,  not- 

tltlbruted 


Le'asow." 

ftasture. 
anguage ;  but  hat 
withstanding  the 
it  by  Shenstone  to  his  celeb 
dence,  the  Leasoxves.  Kelham  notices 
the  Norm.  Fr.  lesivei,  or  Usvcs,  a* 
for  pasture-ground. 

He  scbal  go  yn,  and  scba)  go  out;  and  he  ichal 
fynde  testtxit,  [in  the  present  version,  pajrure.} 

mdife.  Si.  JMu,  x.  9. 
Tlsty  arrived  at  a  little  grove  of  tree*  in  a  close 
of  Mr,  Whitgreave's,  called  the  piuXaunv. 

BotcoM,  ftc.  (1651,)  reprint.  1822,  p.  65. 

Least,  adj.  the  superlative  of  little.  H*tz, 
Saxon.  This  word  Wallis  would"  per- 
suade us  to  write  lesl,  that  it  may  be 
analogous  to  lets ;  but  surely  the  profit 
is  not  worth  the  change.]  Little  beyond 
others;  smallest. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  usucsu 
shewed  to  thy  servant.  Gen.  xnii.  10. 

A  man  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idr*  of  tbe 
rfTeatest  Llan  be  ha.s  of  ttje  /<ra»t  s[t»rc.  J.ocee. 

Least,  adv.  In  the  lowest  degree ;  in  a 
degree  below  others  ;  less  than  any 
other  way. 

He  reaolv'd  to  wave  hi*  suit. 
Or  for  a  while  play  fasti  in  sight.  Hwlibrzi, 

Kv'n  that  avert ;  I  chuse  it  not ; 
But  taste  it  as  the  fatal  unhappy  lot. 

Jtrydrn,  ATs.  Tats. 
No  man  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value 
on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  faast  deserves  it 
on  all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it. 

Pi>pr,  Leuert. 

At  Least.  "1 
At  the  Least.  \ 
At  Leastwise.  J 

I.  To  say  no  more;  not  to  demand  or 
affirm  more  than  is  barely  sufficient ;  at 
the  lowest  degree. 

He  who  attempts,  though  m  vain,  at  least  as- 
perse* 

The  tempted  with  dishonour.  Jfimjst,  P.  L. 

He  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough  ;  at  least  on  ber  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  Ices  exact.      UHtm,  P.  L. 

Upon  the-  roast  they  saw  a  young  man,  at  least 

Sidney. 

ct  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  least. 
i  the  cause  for  which  it  proceedeth. 

Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  thund'rer  ow'd, 
And  ill  lie  pays  the  promise  of  a  God.  Pope. 

Tbe  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from  a 
ixji^tsnt  course  of  the  inilkcn  diet,  contiuoi'd  at 
least  a  year.  Temple. 

A  (end  may  deceive  a  mature  of  more  excel- 
lency than  himself,  at  least  by  the  tacit  permission 
of  tto omniscient  Being.  JirySen.IKilfS 
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i  for 


8,  It  lias  a  sense  implying  doubt;  to  nay 
no  more ;  to  say  the  least ;  not  to  say 
all  that  might  be  said. 

Whether  tuch  virtue  spent  now  fail'd 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  leaet 
Are  his  created,  jfltfo*,  P.  L. 

L«t  useful  observations  be  <tf  fau  mom  jhu-i 
of  the  subject  of  your  coeiTerseuofi. 

(Calif,  Intpr.  a/the  JIuvL 

Lb'ast.  arf»'.  [This  word  seems  formed 
from  the  same  root  with  loitir,  French, 
or  loose.]  Flimsy ;  of  weak  texture. 
Not  in  use. 

He  never  losreth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
tome  and  teaty.  yfrcAow,  Sekoalmatier. 

Lbat.»  n.  i-  (  la«,  Sax.  ^hird  pers.  sing, 
pret.  from  Itrban,  to  lead,  to  conduct.] 
A  trench  to  convey  water  to  or  from 
a  mill.  Mentioned  in  the  Stat.  7  Jac.  1. 
c  19. 

LE'ATHER.  it.  i.  [leSep,  Saxon ;  leaar, 
Erse.] 

1.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

He  ww  ■  hairy  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of 
testier  about  bu  loin*.  2  flAgs,  i.  8. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  oat  the  weather, 
What  need  yoo  have  two  bMea  of  leather  t  Prior. 

2.  Skin ;  ironically. 

Returning  v»uild  in  licr.b  aiwl  wind 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

3.  It  is  often  used  iu 
leathern. 

Hit  cold thtodrirKToVhi. 
It  far  beyond  a  prince's  deli  rates. 

.Wai  rpeare,  tlen.  VI. 

To  Le'athbr.*  v.  a.  To  beat;  to  lash 
as  with  a  thong  of  leather.  A  low 
expression  :  used  also  in  Scotland. 
See  Dr.  Jamicson's  Diet.    "  I'll  lea- 

■  ther  you  heartily."  North  of  England. 
Grose. 

To  Le'atiier,  or  Lb'thek.*  v.  n.  [hleo- 
n,  Sax.  to  thunder,  to  make  a  great 
: ;  spoken  of  running  horses,  Ray 
i ;  as,  they  let  her  it  away  ;  which,  in 
some  places,  is,  they  thunder  it  along.] 
To  proceed  with  noise  or  violence ;  to 
push  forward  eagerly.  A  common  but 
low  expression. 
Lb'atiiebcoat.  ».  *.  [leather  and  coat.] 
An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 
There  b  a  dish  of  leatkenoait  foe  you. 

SheJcsitezrv. 

Lb'athebdressbr.  n.  t.  [leather  and 
dreuer.]  He  who  prepares  leather;  he 
who  manufactures  hides  for  use. 

He  removed  to  Cums ;  and  by  the  way  w« 
entertained  at  the  bouse  of  one  Tychius,  a  lealker- 
drr&er.  Pope. 

Leather-jacket.'  i*.  j.  A  fish  of  the 
Pacifick  Ocean. 

Soffiu  beautifully  (potted  soles,  Icatker-jadttU, 
Ac  Cook  and  JCwig  "*  f'-yii^L*. 

Le'ather-moutiibd.  adj.  [leather  and 
mouth.] 

By  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  I  mean 
such  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat ; 
as  the  chub  or  cheven.  Waltony  Angler. 
Ls'ATHBRK.t  adj.  [from  leather.  Saxon, 
leftepn.]    Made  of  leather. 

I  saw  her  band ;  she  has  •  totter*  band, 
A  free-stone  colour*d  hand :  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on. 


nod  his 
hair,  and  .  leatiem  girdle 


Of 

ins. 

St.  Malt.  iu.  4. 


i.  s.    [leather  and 


In  silken  or  in 
A  *]>leii did  shilling. 

Le'atherseller 
teller.]   He  who  deals  in*  leather,  and 
vends  it. 

Lk'athbr-wixgeu.*    adj.   [leather  and 
wing.]   Having  wings  like  leather. 

The  tetker-wmged  batt,  dayes  enemy. 

Spenser,  F.Q. 

Lk'athebt.  adj.  [from  leather.]  Resem- 
bling leather. 

YVonnius  calls  this  crust  a  leathery  skin. 

Grew,  Mujeum. 

LEAVE,  n.  *.  [leaf e,  Saxon ;  from  lytan, 
to  grant.] 

.  Grant  of  liberty ;  permission ;  allow- 
ance. 

By  your  Irate,  Ireneus,  nptirith".t.»nd:ng  all 
tbls  your  careful  foresight,  methinks  I  see  an  evil 
lurk  uncspied.  Spenaer  m  Ireland. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold. 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  ttme  to  dye. 

'  Sj^lKV,  P.  Q, 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you. 
—  You're  wskorae ;  give  us  leave,  drawer. 


The  days 

Of  Sylla's  stray,  when  the  free  word  took  leave 
To  act  all  that  it  would.        B.  J*um,  Catiline. 

Thrice  happy  snake !  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  creep,  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave.  Walter. 

No  friend  has  tore  to  bear  away  the  deed. 

Dryden. 

OlTended  ihnt  we  fought  without  his  lasve. 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  bale  to  shew.  Dryd. 

One  thing  mora  I  crave  Uavc  tu  offer  about 
syllogism,  before  I  leave  it-  Lode. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  wbo 
serves  me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party:  nor  did  die  tory  party  put  me  to  the  hard- 
ship of  asking  this  bur*.  Pope. 

2.  Farewell ;  adieu.    Tn  this  sense  leave 
is  permittion  to  depart. 
Take  Uate  and  part,  for  you  roust  part  forthwith. 

Shahpeare. 

Evils  that  lake  leave. 
On  their  departure,  most  of  all  shew  evil.  Skaltp. 

There  is  further  compliment  of  leave  taking 
between  France  and  him.     Shakipeare,  A".  Lear. 

Here  my  father  comes ; 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  sccood  lean. 

Shakvpeart,  IfamU-i. 
Bui  my  dear  nothings,  lake  your  leave, 
No  longer  mu»t  you  me  deceive.  SueilM*. 

Many  stars  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere, 
that  are  not  so^s^pr»«nt,  and  rnsny  shsl!  wkc 

hshilitinns.  Brown. 

To  LEAVE.f  o.  a.  pret.  /  left ;  I  have 
left.  [Of  the  derivation  of  this  word 
the  etymologists  give  no  satisfactory 
account.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  the 
Saxon  Isecan,  leocan,  to  leave,  to  relin- 
quish ;  la/a,  Icel.  the  same.] 

1.  To  quit ;  to  forsake. 

A  man  dial)  tern  his  fstber  and  bis  mother, 
and  cleave  to  bis  wife.  Cm.  K.  84. 

If  tbey  love  Ires,  end  leave  Ihe  lusty  wine, 
Enry  them  not  their  psktos  with  the  swine. 

B.  Jvruvn. 

2.  To  desert ;  to  abandon. 
He  that  Is  of  an  unthankful  mind,  wilt  leaie 


I.  17. 


3.  To  depart  from,  withoot  action ;  as,  I 
left  things  as  I  found  them. 

When  they  srere  departed  from  him,  they  left 
Urn  in  great  diseases.  8  On*,  xxiv.  85. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  haw  left  a  name  behind 
them.  SeeUit.  xliv.  8. 

5*  Not  to  deprive  of. 

They  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  Cod, 
and  all  the  promiwn  of  ihe  goroel,  and  my  charity 
to  them  too.  Bp.  Tuy/ur. 

6.  To  suffer  to  remain. 

If  it  be  done  without  ©tJlt,  the  miiui  raropre- 
henaV'th  less  that  which  is  set  down ;  and  besides, 
it  leaveHk  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said 
than  is  eipressed.  Bacon. 

These  things  must  be  left  uncertain  to  farther 
ducoveries  in  future  ages. 

Aktol,  Deter,  of  the  World. 
Who  those  are,  to  whom  this  rigbl  by  descent 
bi'luogs,  be  travel  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to 


divcivtir  from  lu»  »ri(inp«. 

Not  to  carry  away. 

Tbcy  encamped  s^ninst  th\rn,  ond  dt-itroyv-d  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  for 
Israel.  Judg.  vl.  4. 

He  shall  est  tlso  frail  of  thy  rattle ;  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wiue,  or  oil. 

Deal,  xxviii.  4fi. 

Vastius  gave  strict  commandment,  Ibat  they 
ihould  leave  behind  them  unneccusry  haggsge. 

8.  To  reject;  not  to  i ' 

InaUlhecommor. 
lam 

9.  To  fix  as  a  token  or  I 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider,  how  much  he  rosy  be  beholden  to 
experience.  I*cke. 

10.  To  bequeath ;  to  give  as  inheritance. 
That  peace  thou  leav'tt  to  thy  imperial  line, 

That  peace,  OJ.  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine. 

1 1.  To  give  up ;  to  resign ;  to  part  with. 

Thou  shall  not  glean  thy  vineyard;  thou  ■" 
leave  thetn  for  the  poor  and  stranger. 

Lev.  xix.  10. 
Such  bl.wk  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  DM  leave  their  linet.        Shtikip.  Bu  rntet. 

If  a  wit*  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choke,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  be 
could  devise ;  the  sum  of  all  hi*  wishes  would  be 
this,  That  there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is. 


12.  To  permit  without  interposition. 

Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge.  Locke. 

13.  To  cease  to  do ;  to  desist  from. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  futlxT  Uxiie  caring  for 
the  >m,  and  lake  thought  for  us.     1  Sam.  nt.  5. 

14.  To  Leave  off.   To  desist  from;  to 
forbear. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  bim  leave  of  tbt 
y  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  carry  Ibe 


duing  of  uny 
point. 
In 


OA  old  sge  c 


eon.he/f/lr/'fo.. 

^friffiliWSn.  s^lf  CI* 


15.  ToLbaveo*:   To  forsake. 

He  began  to  leave  ofuxxu:  of  hi,  old 
ance,  bis  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  i 
he  put  on  a  serious  air.       Jebutknot,  Join  Bolt. 

16.  To  Leave  oul.  To  omit ;  to  neglect. 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  btiuneis,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  .Ihcksp.  Vial.  Tale. 

You  may  partake  j  1  have  told  'em  who  you  are. 
—  I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  oul,  and  here  too, 

B.Jimton. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  dirisi 
demonstrate,  that  nothing  is  left  out  or 
but  sil  i.  dure. 
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Befriend  tHl  MUM  end 
Or  all  thy  dues  be  done,  anil  none  left  out, 
Kre  the  nice  mom  on  llic  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  peep.  _  Milt. 

We  uk,  if  those  subvert 
Reason's  ostabltsh'd  muini,  who  assert 
That  ire  die  world's  existence  may  conceive, 
Though  we  one  atom  tmt  of  matter  leave  f 


LEC 


I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgement,  by  Tucea  and  Varius,  aa 
it  sccsns  to  contradict  a  part  in  the  with  Jvrteid. 

Aitdiim  an  Italy. 

To  Leave,  v.  n. 

1.  To  cease;  to  desist. 

She  ia  my  essence,  and  I  We  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  lair  influence 
Foster 'd,  tlluinin'd,  cbcrish'd,  kept  alive.  Shahp. 

And  aince  thin  business  so  far  fair  i<  done. 
Let  ui  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  Shahrp. 
He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest. 


2.  To  Leave  off".   To  desist. 

Grittus,  hoping  that  they  in  the  castle  would  not 
bold  out,  left  of to  barter  or  undermine  it,  where 
with  he  perceived  be  little  prevailed. 

Knollct,  Hist 
But  when  you  find  that  rigorous  heal  a 
Leave  of,  and  for  another  summon*  wait 

3.  To  Leave  of.   To  stop. 

Wrongs  do  not  lent  of  there  where  they  begin, 
Kut  still  beget  new  mischiefs  in  their  course. 

Daniel- 

Tn  Leave,  v.  a,  {{torn  levy ,  lever,  Fr.] 
To  levy ;  to  raise :  a  corrupt  word, 
1  believe,  by  Spenser,  for  a 


An  army  strong  she  kat  'd. 
To  war  on  those  which  hint  had  of  bit  realm  be 
rea»*d.  Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Le'AVED.f  adj.  [from  leaves,  of  leaf.] 
I.  furnished  with  foliage. 

These  tamarisks  with  thick •&tma'  hoi  are  found, 
And  cytisus  and  garden.pines  abound. 

Co»grr»e,  Trnnd-ofOvid. 

'2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before 
him  the  two  leaned  gates,  Juu  air.  I. 

Le'aveless.*  adj.  [from  leaf  and  /««•.] 
Having  no  leaves.    Leafless  is  more 

Then  1  no  more  shall  court  tfao  verdant  bay, 
Kut  Use  dry  koveteu  trunk  on  Golgotha. 

Carta,  (Vtei  pref.  to  San-lye  Pxliru. 

LE'AVEN.t  n,  s.  [levain,  Fr.  from  lever, 
to  lift  up ;  levare,  Lat.  Our  word  should 
be  written  leven.  "  Hie  sour  coagulated 
milk  of  Syria  is  called  leven."  Wither- 
ing's  Eng.  Botany,  ii.  32*.] 

1.  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make 
it  light ;  particularly  used  of  sour  dough 
mixed  in  a  ma**  of  bread. 
It  dial  I  not  be  baken  with  /emwi.  Lev.  tI.  17. 
All  fermented  meala  and  drinks  are  easiest  di- 
mjsted ;  and  those  nutennemed,  by 
■re  Itardly  digested. 

Any  mixture  which  makes)  a  general 
chuiigo  in  the  mass ,  it  generally  means 
j  tliat  depraves  or  corrupts  that 
vhich  it  is  mixed. 

VL'ry  strim^ 

A".  Charles. 

To  Ls'Avas.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  ferment  by  something  mixed. 

Whosoever  aabrth  Wnerf  bread,  that  soul  shall 
he  cut  off.  Esvd.  xii.  17. 


Many  of 
of  the  old  leaven  0( 


2.  To  taint ;  to  imbue. 

They  yet  so  watch  over  their  hearts,  as  not  to( 
suffer  any  outward  momentary  adorning*  whatso- 
ever to  learnt  them  with  any  thing  of  pride  or  sin- 
ful vanity.     Bp.  Taylor,  Arty.  Handtam.  p-  1  ST.  I 

That  cruel  something  unposscst, 
Corrodot  and  leavens  all  tlie  rest.  Prior. 

3.  To  imbue  :  in  a  good  sense. 

A  few  5  therm  en  leavened  tbe  world  with  a  doc- 
trine quite  against  the  grain  of  itj  and  naked 
truth  prevailed  against  authority,  art,  and  interest, 
in  conjunction.   GoooWn,  Vint.  Ef.  Conf.  P.  il. 

Le'avevixc*  n.  s.  [from  leaven.']  Fer- 
ment mixed  with  any  substance  to  make 
it  light. 

Breads  we  hare  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavening!  and  ecusonuigs ;  to  that  some 


do  extremely  more  appetites. 
Le'avekous.*  adj.  [from  leaven.']  Con- 
taining leaven ;  tainted. 

Whose  umincere  and  leuvenaut  doctrine,  cor- 
rupting the  people,  first  taught  them  looseness, 
then  bondage.  Milton,  EiconocJatt.  cb.  9. 

Lk'aver.  n.  t.  [from  leave.]  One  who 
d 

Let 

A  austcr-fcnrer  and  a  fugitive.' 

Leaves,  u.  t.    The  plural  of  leaf. 

Parts  flt  for  the  uourtshment  of  man  in  plants 
are,  seeds,  roots,  and  fruits  ;  for  {rates  they  give  no 
nourishment  at  all.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hit. 

Le'avijjess.*  w.  t.  [from  leavy.]  State  of 
being  full  of  leaves;  accumulation  of 
leaves.    Leafinest  would  be  better. 

Sherwood. 

Le'avisii!!.  n.  *.  pi.  [from  leave.]  Rem- 
nant; relicks;  offal;  refuse:  it  has  no 
singular. 

My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together, 
To  this  poor  hall.  Ids  little  Roman  senate, 
The  tearing*  of  Pliarsatia.  Additan,  Onto. 

Then  win  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place, 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Cloe's  bead, 
M 'iUi  scraps  and  traviu gt  to  be  fed  ?  Swift. 

Le'avy.  adj.  [from  leaf.]  Full  of  leaves; 
covered  with  leaves;  leafy  is  more  used. 

Strcphon,  with  leavy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  wear, 

For  be  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whiisontide  to  bear.  Sidney. 

Now,  near  enough ;  your  leaty  screens  throw 
down. 

And  show  like  those  you  are.  SXuktp.  Ifnetetk. 
To  Lecii.T  v.  a.  {lecher,  French.  This 
is  merely  another  term  for  the  verb 
latch,  already  noticed;  which  Hanmer 
explains  by  letch.  Hut  this  is  the  com- 
mentary, made,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, by  the  rash  pen  of  Mr.  Mason : 
"  I  last  thou  yet  lech'd  the  Athenian's 
eyes,  Stc"  See  To  Latch.  "  Tins," 
Mr.  Mason  says,  "  is  a  strong  specimen 
of  Johnson's  inconsistency.  Under  the 
verb  latch,  this  passage  is  given  for  an 
example  of  it,  the  word  being  silently 
altered  to  latched.  Such  wilful  imposi- 
tions on  the  public  would  be  enough  to 
ruin  any  literary  cliaracter  whatsoever." 
—Now  silent  alteration  is  quite  oat  of 
the  question  ;  latch  is  the  reading  of  the 
poet,  retained  by  Mr.  Steevens ;  and  is 
one  of  our  northern  words  unknown  to 
Mr.  Mason.  Johnson  gives  lech,  or,  as 
Hanmer  reads  it,  letch,  merely,  perhaps, 
as  die  proposed  alteration  of  that 
17 


LEC 

critick ;  and  accordingly  so  cited  the 
passage. 

LE'CHEK.f  n.  t.  [Derived  by  Skinner 
from  Insure,  old  French :  luntria  is  used 
in  the  middle  ages  in  the  same  seme. 
Dr.  Johnson. — The  old  French  language 
has  lecheur,  "  galant,  libertin,  debauch^, 
friand,  gourmand,  qui  s'adonne  aux 
plaistrs,  soit  de  la  table  ou  de  1'amour." 
Roquefort.  —  Lejejifcipe,  Saxou,  is 
"  concubitus  illicitus,  fornicatio,  adulte- 
rium.  Hinc  nostra,  lecher,  lecherous, 
lechery.''  Lye,  edit-  M  atminc.— It  is 
probably  from  the  German  laichen,  to  be 
lascivious,  to  play  the  whore.]  A  wbore- 
m  aster. 

I  will  now  take  the  irdser;  he's  at  my  house  , 


S'iaJc,;K~arv,  Jf.  Wires  .:/  Windtur. 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorlsh  loans 
Are  pleas 'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.  SHakni. 

Tlje  l:ihrr  mxiii  lnui»/uritin  his  mistn^  ;  now 
In  Io's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Dryden. 

The  sleepy  Irc*rr  shuts  his  little  eyas, 
About  bis  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles  rise. 

Lhydm. 

8he  yields  her  charms 

To  that  fair  sVcArr,  the  strong  God  of  arms. 

Pope,  Odymy. 

To  Le'ciier.  v.  rt.  [from  tho  noun.]  To 
whore. 

Die  for  adultery  ?  no. 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  tether  in  my  sight.  Shaksp.  A".  Lear. 

Gut  eats  all  day,  and  letehm  all  the  night. 

Le'cherous.T  adj.  [from  lecher.] 
] .  Provoking  lust. 

A  leckeroMi  Uiing  is  wine,  and  dronkeoneaee 
Ia  full  of  striving  and  of  svTetcbedneaas. 

L'kituier,  Ford.  Tale. 

1.  Lewd  ;  lustful. 

The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
beauty,  when  worn  by  one  that  is  Uthmat ;  the 
' '  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  the  skin  of 


Le'ciierously.   adv.    [from  lecherous.] 
Lewdly;  lustfully. 
Ther  he  waausj  his  goodis.  in  livhsge  sVcAm>iu>>. 

,  Wiehft,  St.  isulr.iv.  13. 

LE'ciiERousNESS.f  ».s.  [from  lecherouu] 
Lewdness. 

Le'chery.+  n.f.  [from  lecher ;  old  Fr. 
lecheric.  See  Lecher.]  Lewdness;  lust. 

The  rest  welter  with  aa  little  shame  in  open 

lechery,  aa  swine  do  in  the  common  mire. 

Aicham,  ScAoolmaUer. 
Against  such  Icwdsters  and  their  lechery, 
71  lose  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.  Skahp. 

LE'CTION.f  n.  s.  {lectio,  Lat.] 
1.  A  reading;  a  variety  in  copies. 
I  have  perused  those  various  lections. 

BenSiey,  PhiL  I  Apt.  5  37. 
Every  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis :  if  the 

ij  a 


2.  A  lesson,  or  portion  of  scripture,  read 

in  divine  service. 

To  this  last  dnrribed  Jewish  order  of  morning 
praters  so  far  did  the  ancient  Christian  agree,  aa 
to  begin  likewise  with  lection*  and  psalmody. 

Hooper  on  Lent,  p.  345. 

Le'ctiosart.*  n.  s.    [low  Lat.  lectio*- 
arium.]    A  book  containing  parts  of 
were  read  in  churches. 
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The  lectwtusry  contained  .11  the  lcwottswhdl.fr 

Irani  scripture,  or  other  books  which  were  directed 
Id  be  read  in  tbo  course  of  the  year. 

Carton,  Zi/V  «f  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  337. 
Mabillon  (mind  st  flitieux,  and  publiJied  ■ 
Gallic  leetiemary,  which  is  reputed  to  be  now 
about  lKOO  yuan  old,  and  contaioa  (be  entire 
epistle  of  John,  except  the  three  bearer,]?  witoeuK*. 

Forum,  Lea.  to  Trans,  p.  Ii9. 

LE'CTURE.  n.s.  {lecture,  French.] 

1.  A  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  sub- 

ject. 


i  before  noon, 
i  heat. 
Sidney. 

Wrangling  pedsnr, 
When  io  miHick  we  bare  apent  an  hour, 
Your  tectum  shall  have  leisure  for  aa  much. 

JAakspeare, 

When  letters  from  Ctessr  were  given  to  Rus- 
a'ras,  h*  refused  to  open  then  till  the  philosopher 


genera]  sense  of  lyben.  Our  old  word 
lis  sometimes  lede,  or  trid,  for  language ; 

ch- 


ar The  act  or  practice  of  reading ;  perusal. 

In  the  lecture  of  lioljr  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sions are  commonly  confined  unto  die  literal  sense 
of  the  text.  Bra* 

3.  A  magisterial  reprimand;  a  pedantick 
discourse. 
Numidia  will  be  bint  by  Cato'a  lecture*. 


To  Le'cturr.  u.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  instruct  formally. 

2.  To  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically. 
To  Le'ctubf,.  t>.  n.    To  read  in  publick  ; 

to  instruct  an  audience  by  a  formal  ex. 
planation  or  discourse';  as,  Wallis  let 
tared  on  geometry. 
Le'cturer.  n.s.  [from  lecture.] 

1.  An  instructor;  a  teacher  by  way  of 
lecture. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the 
paruh  to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar. 

If  any  miniater  rcfuaed  to  admit  info  hia  church 
a  lecturer  recommended  by  them,  and  there  was 
not  oim  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended,  he 
was  presently  required  to  attend  upon  the  cocn- 
miltee.  Otorrrutoi. 

Le'ctursship.  b.  s.  [from  lecture.]  The 
office  of  a  lecturer. 

He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  poundi  a 
year,  where  he  preached  constantly  in  person. 

Sutft. 

Le'ctuhs.*  b.  s.  [lectrin,  old  Fr,;  lec- 
trinum,  low  Lat.  from  lectus,  of  lego,  to 
read.]   A  reading  desk.  Obsolete. 

Huhc! 

The  iecoad  lesson  Robin  Redebrmte  sang  — 
And  to  the  lectorne  amoriiy  he  sprang. 

CRoucer,  Court  of  Ijm- 

LRn.part.  pret.  of  lead. 

Then  ■ball  they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God,  which  earned  ihem  to  be  fed  into  captivity 
among  the  heathen.  Kit*,  xxxix.  S8. 

The  leaden  of  this  people  cauwd  them  to  err 
and  they  that  are  led  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Ita.  ix.  16. 

As  in  vegetable*  and  animals  so  in  moat  other 
!  h>'.  i  i-h,  not  propagated  by  reed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
moat  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

Le'ddes..*  b.  t.  [lyben,  Sox.  the  Latin 
language,  and  language  in  general ;  Isc- 
ben,  the  Latin  only.  Dante,  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt  has  observed,  uses  latino  in  the 


which,  as  well 
solete.] 

1.  Language. 

She  understood  reel  every  thing 
That  any  foule  may  In  bh  ledrn  aain, 
And  coude  anawere  him  in  hia  leden  ugsun. 

Chaucer,  Hps.  Tale. 
Thereto  lie  war  expert  in  prophecies 
And  could  the  ledden  of  the  gods  unfold, 

Sprntrr,  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  19. 
Her  feddejt  was  like  human  language  true. 

Fairfax,  Tom,  xvi.  13. 

2.  True  meaning. 

And  thoae  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 
The  ledden  of  strange  languages  in  charge. 

Spenser,  Colin  Otntl. 

Ledca'ptaik.»  n.  s.  {led  and  captain.'] 
An  humble  attendant ;  a  favourite  that 
follows  as  if  Jed  by  a  string. 

Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Gay,  were  then  favourites 
of  Mrs.  Howard ;  especially  Gay,  who  was  then 
of  her  ledcaulams. 

^  Swift  to  I  July  J).  Germaine,(nS1.) 

to  attend  them,  at  a  minute's  "aniing,  to  up'iras 
plays,  rUnclagh,«,d  Vauxhall.  J.d.  Chesterftetd. 

LEDGE.f  n.  t.  [leggen,  Dutch,  to  lie.] 

1.  A  row;  layer;  stratum. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  thou  Id  be  merely  of 
atone,  cloaely  lard,  without  mortar:  a  general 
caution  for  all  parts  in  building  contiguous  to 
board.  Wotlm  on  Architecture. 

2.  A  ridge  rising  above  the  rest ;  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest. 

We  are  like  some  fond  spectators,  that  when 
they  ceo  the  puppets  acting  upon  the  ledge,  think 
they  more  alone;  not  knowing  that  there  it  an 
band  behind  their  curtain  that  stirs  all  their  wire*. 

Bp.  Hall,  item.  p.  77. 

Tile  four  parallel  sticks  rising  above  five  tocbes 
higher  than  the  liandkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on 
«acli  side  ffus/1,  Gsdlw.  Trav 

3.  Any  prominence  or  rising  part. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  be  hides, 
The  bending  brow  above,  a  safe  retreat  provides. 

Dryden. 

Le'doeh..*  n.  t.  In  the  tense  of  an  ac- 
count-book, this  orthography  is  settled 
by  long  custom.  In  any  other  sense  it 
is  perfectly  obsolete,  so  that  no  advan- 
tage can  arise  from  altering  the  spelling. 
As  a  further  confirmation  of  ledger,  we 
have  ledge  derived  from  the  same  Dutch 
word  which  is  the  original  of  ledger,, 
namely,  leggen,  to  lie.  Nares,  El  em.  of 
Orthoepy,  p.  297.    See  Lkoer. 

LEDHo'asE.  n.  t.  [led  and  hone.']  A  surap- 
ter  horse. 

Lss.t  «•  *.  {lie,  French.] 

1.  Dregs  ;  sediment ;  refuse  ;  commonly 
lea. 

My  cloaths  my  aex,  exebang'd  tor  thee, 
1*11  mingle  with  Ibe  people's  wretched  lee.  Prior. 

2.  [Sea  term ;  supposed  by  Skinner  from 
lean,  French,  the  water,  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  We  have  here  a  vestige  of  the  old 
Iceland,  word  lae,  last,  the  sea.  This 
seems  to  give  us  the  true  origin  of  the 
English  lee,  which  has  been  strangely 
derived  by  Skinner  from  teau.  Others 
have  traced  it  to  le,  as  denoting  shelter  : 
[Itr,  Goth.  "  locus  tempestatibus  sub- 

Ihrc.]    But  a  tee  short  is  that, 
which  the  wind*  blow,  and,  of 


consequence,  the  waves  are  driven. 
From  the  lee  side  of  the  ship  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  that  which  is  not 
directly  exposed  to  the  wind,  it  seems 
to  have  been  oddly  inferred,  that  the 
term  lee,  as  thus  used,  signifies  calm, 
tranquil.    Dr.  Jamicson,  in  V.  Le.]  Ir 
is  generally  that  side  which  is  opposite 
to  the  wind,  as  the  lee  shore  is  that  the 
wind  blows  on.    To  be  under  the  lee  of 
the  shore,  is  to  be  close  under  the  wea- 
ther shore.    A  leevoard  ship  is  one  that 
is  not  fast  by  a  wind,  to  make  her  way 
so  good  as  she  might.  To  lay  a  ship  by 
the  lee,  is  to  bring  her  so  that  all  her 
sails  may  lie   against  the  masts  and 
shrouds  flat,  and  the  wind  to  come 
right  on  her  broadside,  so  that  she  will 
make  little  or  no  way.  Diet. 

If  we,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port 
under  our  lee,  that  we  might  have  kept  our  trans- 
porting ships  with  our  men  of  war,  we  bad  taken 
the  Indian  fleet.  Ralctk. 

The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the 
wind  at  north  west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all 
weathers.  Halrfh. 

Unprovided  of  tackling  and  victualling,  they 
are  forced  to  sea  by  a  storm ;  yet  better  do  so  than 
venture  splitting  and  sinking  on  a  ire  shore. 

Xing  C'hartct. 
Him,  haply  slumbering  on  tin.-  Norway  feusi, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  nigbt  founder'd  skill', 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  hia  scaly  rind. 
Moors  by  bis  side  under  the  let,  while  night 
Invests  the  tea.  Milton,  P.  L. 

by  bit  fee  they  lay, 

vaa  play. 
Dryden. 

To  Lee.*  t>.  b.  [leojao,  Sax-]   To  utter  a 
falsehood  ;  to  lie.    Chaucer  uses  lee  for 
a  lie.   "  Thou  lees"  is  thou  teilest  a  lie, 
in  our  northern  dialect.] 
LEECH.f  ».  *.    [k*c,  Saxon  ;  lek,  UkeU 
Gothick.   Wicliffe,  Gower,  and  Chau- 
cer use  this  word.] 
I.  A  physician;  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
healing :  whence  we  still  use  cowleech. 

A  leeck,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
And  well  could  cure  the  same;  hia  name  an 
Patience.  o^nurr,  F.  Q. 

Her  words  provail'd,  and  t" 


His  cunning  hand  gao  to  hia  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  things  else  the  which  his  art  did  teach. 

Stxnsrr,  F.  Q. 
Pbyaick  is  their  bans. 
The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart. 
And  shake  their  heads,  desponding  of  tbeir  an. 

Dryden. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude ; 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  111, 
Till  some  safe  crisis  Dryden. 

The  hoary  wrinkled  leech  has  watch'd  and  tojl'd, 
Tried  every  health- restoring  herb  and  gum, 
And  wearied  out  bis  painful  skill  In  rain.  Jtotn: 

A  skilful  tench. 
They  sty,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed ; 
This  teach  Arbuthnot  was  yclept.  Gay,  Pastorals. 
2.  A  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which 
fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood : 
it  is  used  to  draw  blood  where  the  lan- 
cet is  less  safe,  whence'  perhaps  the 
name. 

I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  lii>  ear. 

fireman. 
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To  LucH.t  v.  a.  [lascnian.  Sax.  leikinon, 
Gothick.]    To  treat  with  medicament ; 
to  heal. 
Fully  arised  him  to  leche. 

Cknueer't  Dream,  ver.  R5i. 

Le'eciicraft.  n.t.  [leech  and  craft.']  The 
art  of  heating. 

Wi  study  speech,  but  others  »e  persuade : 
Wt  leeckcrnn  learn ,  but  others  cure  with  it. 

Datitt. 

Leech-way.*  b.  s.  [from  the  Gothick  leik, 
fleah,  and  also  a  corpse]  The  path  in 
which  the  dead  arc  carried  to  be  buried. 
Exmore  Dialect.  That  is,  the  way  of 
all  flesh.    See  also  Lieu. 

LEEF.f  adj.  [leor,  Saxon,  dear,  loved  ; 
lieve.leve,  Dutch,  the  same.  See  also 
Lief.] 

1.  Agreeable;  pleasing;  grateful;  dear 

Mine  one  dure  brother,  and  my  irfitt  lord. 

Chaucer,  Kerxk.  Title. 
Whilome  all  tbnc  were  low  and  Uefe, 
And  loved  their  Socki  to  Teed ; 
They  never  stroven  to  be  chicfe, 
And  simple  wu  tbeir  weede    Spenser,  Step.  Cat. 
My  little  flock  that  was  to  me  most  lief. 

Spenser,  Slurp.  Cat. 
For  love  of  that  is  to  thee  roort  lerf. 

Spenser,  Skrp.  Cat. 

2.  Willing  :  as,  "  lee/ or  loth  ;"  common  in 
Gower. 

All  were  they  lirfe  or  loth.  Spenter,  F-  Q 
Lsef.*  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Soon; 
willingly ;  readily.  "  I  would  as  leef  not 
go."  Common,  as  a  vulgar  expression, 
in  many  parts  of  England.  See  also 
Lever. 

Lbek.  n.  t.  [leac,  Saxon  ;  loock,  Dutch ; 
Uechk,  Erse,  porrum,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Know* st  thou  Fluellen  ?  —  Yes. 
—  'fell  him  I'll  knock  his  tret  about  his  pats, 
Upon  St.  David's  day.  Skaktpfare. 
Ixtk  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 

Gnu. 

Wc  use  acrid  plants  Inwardly  and  outwardly  in 
fjiingrcoes ;  in  the  scurry,  w 
radish,  garlick,  or  Crec-puttagv. 


Le'k.vv.*  adj.   See  Leant. 
LEER.f  n.  *.  [hleajie,  Sax.  frons,  facies, 
getuu] 

1.  Complexion:  hue:  face. 

He  bath  a  Rosalind  of  a  better  terr  than  you. 

Shaiqxarr,  At  yvm  like  U. 

2.  An  oblique  view. 

1  spy  entertainment  in  brr  ;  she  (rive,  die  leer 
of  invitation.       fttt>wr,  .V.  H  lies  rf  STmdtor. 

Aude  the  deril  turn'd 
Fw^en^yrtwith  jealous  leer  tnnlirn^     ^  ^ 

3.  A  laboured  cast  of  countenance. 

Dunn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  dvQ  leer. 

Pope- 

I  place  a  statesman  full  Mure  my  sight ; 
A  bloated  uioneasr  in  all  his  geer. 
With  kiiainejeis  vjvajti,  and  ^ivrtuiiL'its  trrr.  Snitl. 

4.  Formerly,  the  cheek  ;  agreeably  to  the 
Saxon  usage  of  it. 

No,  ladie,  quoth  the  carle  with  a  lewdc  »oyce, 
and  the  team  trilling  down  his  here*,  say  not  so. 

Hohngtked,  Hist,  eflrtt.  fol.  1 14.  b. 

Leer.*  adj.  fgelap,  Sax.  vacuus.] 
].  Empty.    This  expression,  in  colloquial 
language,  is  yet  spoken,  in  some  places, 
of  the  stomach :  a  leer  stomach.  In 
Wiltshire,  a  leer  waggon  is  an  empty 


waggon:  in  the  Exmore  dialect,  the 
word  is  leery. 
2.  Empty ;  frivolous ;  foolish ;  without  un- 
derstanding. 

The  author  doth  promise  a  strutting  horse- 
courser,  with  a  Iter  drunkard,  two  or  three  to  at- 
tend him  in  as  good  equipage  as  you  would  wish. 

B.  Jansan,  Induct.  Sarin,  fair. 

Laugh  on,  sir;  I'll  to  bed  and  sleep. 
And  dream  away  tbc  vapour  of  love,  if  th"  house 
And  your  leer  drunkards  let  me. 

I).  Jonmm,  AVw  /an. 

He  had  rather  hate  words  bear  two  senses  im- 
pertinently, than  one  to  the  purpose ;  and  neser 
sneaks  without  a  ten  sense.  Butler,  Ckcract.  Rem. 

To  LEER.f  t>.  «.  [from  the  noun  ;  so  leer, 
Dan.  to  smile ;  loeren,  Dutch,  to  look 
askance.]  To  look  obliquely  ;  to  look 
archly. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do 

Shatipeart*  lie*.  IV. 

Oyes!  Oyes!  if  any  maid 
Whom  leering  Cupid  has  Mray'd 
To  frowns  or  spile,  to  eyes  of  scorn, 
And  would  in  madness  now  see  torn 
The  boy  in  pieces ;  let  her  come 
Hither,  and  by  on  him  bcr  doom.  Lilt/'t  Gatalhea. 

I  wonder  whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dependency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer 
upon  the  court.  Swift. 

To  Leer.*  p.  a.  To  draw  on  with  smiles ; 
to  beguile  with  leering. 

Bcrtran  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts. 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden. 

Le'erinoly.*  adv.  [from  the  part,  Jew- 
ing.] With  a  kind  of  arch  smile,  or 
sneer. 

He  lerrin/rty  produces  a  passage,  wherein  I 
maintain  that  the  convocations  were  lieretofure 
frequently  inhibited. 

Bfi.  iYidss/sm  t«  Dr.  Xennet,  Ep.  Core.  i.  836. 

Lees.  n.  s.  pi.  [lie,  French.]  Dregs ;  se- 
diment :  it  has  seldom  a  singular.  But 
see  Lee. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  was  so  strong, 
that  it  lay  like  tees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ; 
and  if  the  vessel  was  but  stirred,  it  would  come  up. 

Boom,  Hen.  I'll. 
If  they  love  text,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  mem  not  their  palates  with  the  iwinc. 

B.  Jmum. 

Those  left  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  detain!  vjul  ol  (reneruus  "nine.  JtryiL'n. 

To  Leese.1  r.  a.  [leoran,  Sax.  to  lose ; 
le sen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  lose:  an  old  word. 

Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese, 
Who  buicth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  /rear. 

Tsuarr. 

Pcradrcnture  we  may  find  grass  to  sase  (lie 
horses  and  mules  alive,  tlsat  we  tone  not  all  the 
beasts.  1  Xing',  xviii.  5. 

No  cause  nor  client  fat,  will  Cliev'ril  late. 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees ; 
And  pleased)  both  -.  for  while  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

B.  Jontm. 

How  in  th*  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  terse, 
Withering  like  prisoners,  which  Ue  but  fur  fees. 

Dmne. 

2.  To  hurt ;  to  destroy,  [lettus,  Lat.  from 
lerdo,  to  hurt.] 

A  oyght  theef  eosoetb  not,  but  that  he  stele,  sle, 
and  torse.  Widiffe,  St.  Mrs,  x.  10. 

Leet.t  n.  *. 

Leete,  or  leta,  is  otherwise  called  a 
law-day.   Tho  word  secmeth  to  " 
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grown  from  the  Saxon  l«ft>,  which  wu 
a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
take or  hundred,  comprehending  three 
or  four  of  them,  otherwise  called  thinn- 
ing, and  contained  the  third  part  of  a 
province  or  shire:  these  jurisdictions, 
one  and  other,'  be  now  abolished,  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  county  court. 
Cowel.  [The  word  is  probably  from 
the  Goth,  and  Icel.  leita,  to  enquire.] 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  teeU  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?       Sknkspemx,  OtlieuYt. 

You  would  present  her  at  the  tort, 
Because  aha  brought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd 
quarts.  Sknttpcart,  Tom.  of  Ike  Shrew. 

Lbbt-ale.*  n.  i.    A  feast  or  i 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  leet. 


ing  at  me  time  or  tii 

dinner  at  a  court-leet  of  i 


at  a  court-leet  of  a  manor  for  thijory  and 
customary  tenants.    U'arlm,  Hut.  £.  P.  Hi.  329. 
Leet.*  adj.  Our  northern  word  for  light ; 
and  thus  leettome  for  lightsome. 

LE'EWARn.f  adj.  [lee  and  peapb,  Saxon.] 
Under  the  wind ;  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows.  See 
Lee. 

The  classic*  were  called  long  ships,  theoae- 
rariaB  round  because  of  their  figure  approaching 
towards  circular  s  this  figure,  though  proper  for 
the  stowage  of  goods,  was  not  the  Stunt  far 
sailing,  because  of  the  great  quantity  of  leeward 
way,  except  when  they  sailed  full  before  the  wind. 


Swift. 


Let  no  s 
A  kingdom  to  e,  ship  compare ; 
Lest  he  should  call  our  com  room 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel ; 
Which  just  tike  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  mann'd 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land. 
By  change  of  wind  to  terrcard  side, 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide. 

Lefe.*    See  Leef,  aud  Lkver. 
Left,  participle  preter.  of  leave. 

Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left  ; 
I  weep  myself  to  think  upon  thy  words.  SknJrrp. 

Hod  such  a  river  as  Utis  been  left  to  itself,  to 
liave  found  its  way  out  from  among  tbc  Alps, 
whatever  windings  it  had  made,  it  must  have 
"  several  little  seas.  Additatu 
I  left  to  myself,  I  would  rather  aim  at 
"tan  dieerting ;  but  if  we  will  be  useful 
we  rotut  take  it  at  we  find  it. 

Adduna,  Xpert. 

LEFT.  adj.  [lufte,  Dutch ;  laxus,  Latin.] 
Sinistrous :  nut  right. 

That  there  is  also  in  men  a  natural  prepotency 
in  tbe  rigkl,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirm,  if 

tlic  freedom  of  both  bands,  do  oAenttmes  rnnhn* 
it  unto  tbe  left,  and  are  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  it.         jrrvirn,  Vitlg.  Err. 

The  rtjrJU  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides, 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tartarus  descends.  Dryd. 

And,  00  the  riband  left,  tbe  palace  bound'; 
Tho  commons  where  they  can.  DryJrn . 

A  raven  from  a  wither 'd  oak, 
Left  of  their  lodging  was  oblig'd  to  croak  : 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not.  /Jryfcn. 

The  Uft  foot  naked  when  they  march  to  fight, 
Bui  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  rigki. 

Tbc  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fati^ui-a  itf1.  arm  as  well  as  rigax.  Prior. 

Left-handed. t  adj.  [left  and  hand.] 
1.  Using  the  left-hand  rather  than  right. 
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The  limb*  n  uxd  mow  on  the  right-side, 
whereby  custom  belpetb;  for  «•  ace,  tint  udc 
■re  teft-kamted,  which  are  with  as  hair*  uvrd  the 
left-hand  moat.  Z/acmt. 

For  the  seat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  aide, 
whmhy  m«n  become  left-handed,  it  happnoctb  ton 
rarely  to  countenance  am  effect  m  common :  for 
the  acat  of  the  tirer  on  the  kit-tide  is  wry  moo* 
stroun.  Drum,  Vutg.  Err. 

2.  Unlucky  ;  inauspicious ;  unseasonable. 
[A  Latintsm.] 
That  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed  ait*. 

B.  Jonson,  £';is.-<rnr. 

e  hypocrites,  and  walk  in  a  left- 


sir  a.  Paul.  Lift  tfMp.  nugft,  P.  58. 
Left-handednbss.  a.  i.  [from  U/t -hand- 
ed.] Habitual  use  of  the  left-hand. 

Although  a  "quint  left-handedneu 
Be  ungracious ;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Dim  nr.  Poem*,  p.  153. 

Left-uandwbss.*  n.  f.  [from  left  hand.] 
Awkward  manner. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes,  and 
actions,  and  a  certain  Uft-hanihnta  (if  1  may  use 

Ld.  ChetttrfiMil. 

LEG.}  aw.  CAsr,  Danish;  UggZrTS*. 
landick.J 

1.  The  limb  by  which  we  walk;  par- 
ticularly that  part  between  the  knee 
and  the  foot. 

Tbey  basis ;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  denied, 
The  trusty  staff,  ibeir  better  leg,  supplied.  Dryd. 

Purging  comfits,  and  ants'  eggs. 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  lego,  Ifud&nu. 

Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with,  who 
hare  nothing  but  legs  to  carry  (hem. 

jldditon,  Guanliori. 

2.  An  oct  of  obeisance ;  a  bow  with  the  I 
leg  drawn  back :  usually,  but  not  al- 
ways, with  the  verb  to  make.  Hence, 
in  our  old  dictionaries.  "  to  make  a  leg;" 
and  all  the  examples,  given  by  Dr.  John- 
son under  the  present  meaning,  are  ac- 
companied with  this  verb.  There  are 
now  examples  without  it. 

At  court,  be  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off  bis 
cap,  kits  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither 
leg,  hands,  Up,  nor  cap.       Shnluptare,  AWt  well. 

Their  horns  never  give  a  Wow, 
But  wben  tbey  rake  s  leg,  and  bow.  HudhVrat. 

He  wsa  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  legt,  and 
reverences,  to  the  company. 

l.'Ettrange,  Tr.  of  Qutvedo. 

Nor  enjoin  them  a  lee.  a  cringe,  or  a  bow. 

ftp.  Barter,  Repr.  of  Rehearsal  Tramp,  p.  50k. 

If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  Ma  hat,  nor  mske 
legt  eerv  gracefully,  a  aWing-uuntsr  will  core 
that  defect.  Jjri,. 

He  made  Ids  teg,  and  went  away.  Swift. 

S.  To  stand  on  hit  oxsn  Legs.  To  support 
himself. 

Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well 
have  stood  upon  their  own  legt,  and  needed  not  to 
lay  in  for  countenance  and  support. 

Cottier  of  Friendship. 

i.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  supported 

on  the  ground :  as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 
Le'oacy.  b.  i.  [Ugatum,  Latin.] 

Legacy  is  a  particular  thing  given  by 
last  will  Hntl  testament.  Come}, 
If  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein 
there  being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  plendrth 
that  there  il  must  needs  be,  and  " 


the  testator  bore  him  ;  U 

the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to  base 
that  in  it,  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  read- 
inST  fi[wf-  Hooter. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shell  determine 
How  to  cut  off  soins  charge  in  Agones. 

SMipeare,  Jut.  fie*. 
Good  counsel  I*  the  hot  legacy  s  father  can 
leave  a  child,  i'A'atnsngr. 

When  be  thought  you  gone 
To  augment  the  number  of  the  bleat'd  above, 
He  deem'd  'em  legacies  of  royal  lore ; 
Nor  arm'd,  hu  brothers'  portions  to  Invade, 
But  to  defend  the  preaent  you  had  made.  Itryt. 

When  the  heir  of  this  east  trenure  knew, 
How  Large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
He  wisely  ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again.  Dryden. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war,  ; 
Portion*  of  toil,  and  Agaric*  of  care.  friar. 

Lb'gacy-iiuntbr.*  n.t.  A  word  of  con- 
tempt for  persona,  who  by  flattery  or 
presents  endeavour  to  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  others,  in  order  to  be  re- 
membered in  their  wills  by  a  legacy. 

The  legncykuHim,  the  barrcdipeter,  were  a 
more  common  chatneirr  among  the  anciuBU  than 
with  us.  nr.  IfarUm,  Est.  an  Pope. 

I  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy-hunter ;  and,  aa 
every  man  is  willing  to  think  well  of  the  tribe  in 
which  hit  name  i>  registered,  you  will  forgire  my 
rsnity,  if  ]  remind  you  that  the  legacy-hunter, 
however  degraded  by  an  ill-cmnpounded  appella- 
tion in  our  barharoui  language,  was  known,  as  I 
am  told,  in  antient  Home,  by  the  sonorous  titles 
of  "  captalor"  and  "  barredipeta  !" 

Johnson,  Rasnhter,  No.  197. 

LEtrAL-f  adj.  [legal,  French;  lege*, 
Latin.] 

1.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law. 

_  Whatsoever  was  before  Richard  F.  was  before 
tins  of  memory ;  and  what  is  ainos  is,  io  s  trmst 
sense,  within  the  time  of  memory. 

Hale,  Hilt,  of  ike  Com.  Lav. 

2.  Lawful ;  not  contrary  to  law. 

Assigning  to  every  thing  capable  of  owoership 
a  legal  and  determinate  owner.  Biaeithnu. 
S.  According  to  the  law  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. 

His  merits 

To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  works. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Leoa'mty.  ji.  t.  [legalitf,  French.]  Law- 
fulness. 

To  Le'galizb.t  r>.  a.  [legaliter,  French; 
from  legal.]  To  authorise;  to  make 
lawful. 
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The  letatet  tram  the  /Vidian  prince  return : 
Sad  new.  they  bring,  thai  after  all  the  coal, 
And  care  employ'd,  their  embassy  fat  lost. 
-     ....     _      .  .      ,  Dryden,  JEn. 

I-  A  kind  of  spiritual  ambassaduur  from 
the  pope  ;  a  commissioner  deputed  by 
the  pope  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heaven. 

Rii-Jirpcare, 

Upon  the  legale' i  «umraons,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  sat 

Legate  e.  ».«.  [from  legalum,  Latin.] 
One  who  has  a  legacy  left  him. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  boot, 
The  former  legate**  are  blotted  out.  Dryden,  Juv. 

My  will  is,  that  if  any  of  the  above-named 
legatee!  should  die  before  me,  that  than  lbs  re- 
spective legacies  shall  revert  to  myself.  Swift. 

Lb'gatbship.*  n.  t.  [from  legate.]  Office 
of  a  legate.  Sherwood. 

He  put  them  in  a  hex  railed  "  the  bos  of  the 
amhuasagu  and  kgnlnkma." 

NoUtoci,  Confutatianqftt*  elkoran,  (1652,)  p. 27. 

LE'OATiNE-t  adj.  [from  legate.  Some 
write  this  word,  improperly,  legantine. 
Even  Milton  has  so  used  it :  "  A  kind  of 
legantine  power.''  Animadv.  on  the  Hem. 
Defence.  "  Matters  of  embassies,  and 
legantine  affairs."  Howell,  Pref.  to 
tinet's  Philoxenis.] 

1-  Made  by  a  legate. 

When  any  one  is  sbfohed  from 
it  is  provided  by  a  J 


merits  from  the 
VOL.  II. 


si  nc«U  be,  and  bringeth  argii- 


If  any  tiling  can  tegalae  revenge,  , 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  pt-rweti  but 
revenge  ia  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven, 
that  no  consideration  can  impower,  even  the  best 
men,  to  assume  the  execution  of  it. 

A  market-overt  for  legalising  a  base  tmmck  of 
rotes  aod  pensions. 

Burma,  Lett.  It  T.  Burgk,  Eta. 

Lb'oally.  adv.  [from  legal.]  Lawfully; 
according  to  law. 

A  prince  may  not.  it.  „-:1T  inferior 


A  pnnce  msy  not,  much  leu  may  in 
Judges,  deny  ju.tlc-e,  *l*0  it  i,  i^Uy  and 
petenUy  demaoaed.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Lb'catart.  n.  t.  [legtitaire,  French ;  from 
Ugatum,  Latin.]  One  who  has  a  legacy 

An  ci ecutor  abatl  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  tbo  presence  of  6t  persons,  a* 
creditors  and  legatcria  are, 

LE'GATE.  w.s.  [leeatus, 
French ;  legato,  lulian.] 
1.  A  deputy;  an 


Latin;  legat, 


2.  Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the! 

All  those  you  have  done  of  late, 
By  your  power  legatine  widun  this  kingdom. 
Fall  in  the  com  pens  of  a  premunire.  Skaki/tcare. 

Lega'tiok.  [legatio,  Latin.]  De- 

putatioa ;  commission  ;  embassy. 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repctendaa,  and  a  refusal, 
and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war 
ia  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  quarrel,  but  is 
left  at  huge.  Bacon. 

In  attiring,  the  duke  had  •  An*  and  unaflected 
polheneaa,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  an  m  his 
legation*.  Wet/art. 

Leo  a 'to*,  n.  *.  [from  lego,  Latin.]  One 
who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 

Suppo**  debatu 
Iietwirt  prrlenden  to  a  f:iir  estate 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

To  Lege.*  v.  a.  [aUego,  Let.] 
1.  To  allege;  to  assert. 


Court  of  Looe,  v.  I0«5. 
Mot  only  he  legetk  bis  mercy  to  bind  bis  reason, 
but  also  bis  wysdome.  Bp.  Faker,  Pt.  15. 

2.  To  lighten  ;  to  case.  laUeger,  French.] 
Written  also  alege,  or  allege.    In  both 
senses  obsolete. 
To  leggin  her  of  her  dolours. 

Csasmr,  Rom.  R.  5016. 

LE  GEND,  n.t.  [legenda,  Lat.1 
1.  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of 
saints. 

/egtmfr  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  he  nothing 
el»e  but  heaps  of  frivolous  endsreniUlouaTaattiee, 

they  bars  been  even  with  dudain  thrrwen  out,  the 
very  nests  which  breed  tbem  abhorring  them. 

Hooker. 

Tbert  are  In  Son 

eathon  , 
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ile,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  1 
,  that  one  receives  but  uuie  astisfaruoo. 

jiaUum  an  JWy. 

2.  Any  memorial  or  relation. 

And  is  this  UgenJ  all  that  glorious  deed 
Read,  wWl«t  you  ann  you ;  arm  you  wUta  you 
read.  Fairfax. 

3.  An  incredible  unauthenticlc  narrative. 

Who  can  their  the  legends,  that  record 
More  idle  talc*,  or  Cabin  to  absurd  ?  Bladpnore. 

It  is  the  way  of  attaining  tn  heaven,  that  makes 
profane  sawners  so  willingly  let  go  the  expect- 
ation of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the  creed,  but 
the  doty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  i*  such 
an  inconsistent  incredible  legend.  Bentley. 
*.  Any  inscription ;  particularly  on  medals 

OT  I 
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i.]  To 


legends  on  ancient  coins. 

To  Le"o*«d.»  v.  a.  [from  the 
detail  as  in  a  legend. 

Nor  Udie'i  Trsiitwi  love  nor  wandering  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhinies  sl\  ridilv  dighr. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat 

Le'gbkdary.*  adj.  [from  legend.')  Fa- 
bulous; romantick  ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  legend. 

Those  legendary  writers  — -  asm  bo  h  to  them 
that  brought  tlw  rrlUiuctor  Si.  Andrew. 
Bp.  r.loyd.HiU.  Ch.  ft*,  in  J,rir.(l684,)p.». 

Much  more  creditable  authors  than  a  Uwuuuid 
of  their  legendary  writers. 

flertmwd,  Est.  tn  Miracles,  p.  280. 
Legendary  stories  of  nurses  and  old  women. 
Bourne,  Anliq.  of  the  Com.  People,  p.  41. 
Le'oikdary.*  II.  t. 

1.  A  book  of  old  histories.  Cockeran. 

2.  A  relaler  of  legends. 

Mendacious  »nd  counterfeit  miracles  related  by 
the  legataries  at  their  church. 

Sheldon,  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  (1616,)  p.  245. 
Ooing  with  bis  nurse's  sons  into  the  field  to 
i  the  cows,  saith  his  famous  legendary, 
he  angel  Gabriel  come  unto  him. 

L.  Addison,  Lift  af  Mahomet,  p.  18. 
Janet  owu,  that  Su  Catharine  was 
fas  a  fond  and  light  woman. 
Bp.  Lanngtan,  Enth.  ofMcth.  and  Papists,  i.  39. 

Le'oer.  n.  t.  [from  legser,  Dutch,  to  lie 
or  remain  in  a  place.]  Any  thing  that  lies 
in  a  place ;  as,  a  leger  ambasaadour ;  a 
resident ;  one  that  continues  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  sent:  a  leger-book ; 
a  book  that  lies  in  the  cotnpting-house. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  afl'airs  lo  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambaasedour, 
Where  you  .listl  be  an  everlasting  ledger.  Shahs,,. 

I'ee  given  bioi  that, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  leigert  for  her  sweet.  Shakspeare,  Cymh. 

If  tc^ier  smtwiwulaur'-.  or  ngvnti  wen-  itnt^to 
remain  near  the  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their 
■notions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were 


Mane  leiger-baak.  of  the  monasteries,  [are]  still 
remaining,  wherein  they  registered  all  their  leases, 
and  that  fiir  Uicir  own  private  use. 

H.  Wharton  m  Rurntt't  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  42. 

An  entry  in  the  leger-book  of  the  chapter. 

Bloehstone. 

Lbgerdem  A'fN.T  it.  /.  [contracted  perhaps 
from  legereti  de  main,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  It  was,  of  old,  User,  legier  du 
maine,  or  dt  maine;  as  in  Huloet'a  dic- 
tionary ;  in  The  Pope  Confuted,  fol.  35. 
1580:  "Atrimme  and  skilfull  shirt  of 
leigtr  de  maynei''  and  in  Fotherby  s 
Atheomastix,  p.  34* :  "Conveyed  unto 
another  by  legcr  du  main")  Weight  of 
hand  j  juggle ;  power  of  deceiving  the 
eye  by  nimble  motion ;  trick ;  deception ; 


Whoa 

Tby  prsise  too  much?  thou  an  Heaven's  infer 
here, 

Working  against  ilic  statei  of  death  and  bell. 

Herbert. 

He  withdrew  not  his  confidence  from  any  of 


those  who  attended  bis  person,  who,  in  truth,  la  v 
leigtr  far  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of 
their  countrymen  r»y  their  inU'lliyeiHT.  f\r.m-'i.ffu 
I  call  that  a  ledger  bait,  which  is  fined,  or  made 
to  rest,  ia  one  certain  place,  when  you  shall  be 
absent;  and  I  call  that  a  walking  bait  which  you 
liate  ever  in  motion.  IfaUem. 

Leger-book.*  n.  t.    A  book  that  lies 
ready  for  entering  articles  of  account  or 


eye  by  i 
knack. 


He  so  light  was  at  bjrrrderitaiae,  _ 
That  what  be  tourh'd  came  DM  to  light  again. 

Spenser,  ffiiM.  Tale. 
Of  all  the  tricks  and  legerdemain  by  which  men 
Impose  upon  their  own  souls  there  is  none  so 
common  aa  the  plea  of  a  good  intention.  South. 
Legerity,  n.  s.  [legereti,  French.]  Light- 
ness ;  nimblencas ;  quickness.    A  word 


—  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  bef 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly 
With  raited  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 

Shaltpeare,  Hen.  V. 

To  Leggr.*  v.  a.  [lecjtau,  Saxon.]  To 
lay.    See  To  Lay. 

Not  cftsoone  legginge  the  foundaments  of  ptm- 
aunce  fro  deede  workis,  [present  version,  not  lay- 
ing again  the  foundation,  Ac.]  Wiclifie,  Ifet.  vi.  1. 
Thci  dursu*  no  wiffit bond  upon  him  Is-*:?. 

Chen,  err.  Revet  Tale. 
Lb'ooftj.+  adj.  [from  leg.]    Having  legs  ; 
furnished  with  legs:  as,  baker -legged, 
bandy-legged. 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  bo  woo 
To  that  unfeatber'd  tvo-legg'd  thing,  a  son. 

Leoibi'litt.*  «.  t.  [from  legible.]  Ca- 
pability of  being  read. 
LE'GIBLE.  ».  *.  llegiotiif,  Latin.] 

1.  That  may  be  read. 

You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  hoodi 
held  down  within  an  iuch  of  the  cushion,  to  read 
what  ia  hardly  Jreiale.  Steifi. 

2.  Apparent ;  discoverable. 

People's  opinion*  of'  ihimiselvoe  are  legible  in 
their  counteoancea.  Thus  a  kind  imaguiatioti 
makes  a  bold  man  have  vigour  and  enterprise  in 
his  air  and  motion;  it  stamps  value  and  slg. 
niScancy  upon  his  face. 

Le'ciblesess.*  ».  *.  [from  legi&le.]  State 
or  quality  of  being  legible.  Ash 

Lb'oibly.  adv.  [from  legible.']   In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  read. 

Le'gion.  n.  s.  [Ugio,  Latin.] 

1.  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
about  five  thousand. 

The  most  rranrksble  piece  in  Anloninua't  pil- 
lar is,  the  6gure  of  Jupiter  Pluviua  eroding  rain 
on  the  fainting  nrmy  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
thunderbolts  on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest 
confirmation  possible  of  the  story  of  the  ChriMian 
argwfi. 

%  A  military  force. 

She  to  forei^ 
Send,  forth  hrr  dreadful  iegiant. 

3.  Any  great  number. 

Not  in  the  legiont 
Of  horrid  bell,  can  cornea  devil  nor*  daom'd. 
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The  partiiion  between  gawi  and  evil  ia  broken 
duwn  ;  and  whirrcouv  *in  hsi.  entered,  legion*  will 
force  their  way  dsrough  the  earnc  breach.  Jiaewr. 
LE'oto»ARY.te«f>.  [froaifcgton;  ?r.lfgkn- 
naire.) 

1.  Relating  to  a  legion.  Sherwood. 

It  [die  Gospel]  was  most  probably  first  intro- 
duced among  the  legionary  soldiers;  for  we  find 
St.  Alhan,  the  Srst  lirilibh  martyr,  to  have  been  of 
that  body.  Burke,  Abrvtg.  of  Eng.  Hillary. 

2.  Containing  a  legion. 

3.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest 
and  eaniest,  make  up  (he  A^ieisory  body  of  vrrour. 

Brown. 

Le'gioxary.*  «.  *.  One  of  a  body  of 
Roman  soldiers,  consisting  of  about  five 
thousand. 

The  irgisnarsM,  Mood  thick  in  order,  empaled 
with  light  armed ;  the  bone  on  either  wing. 

Atitto*,  Hut.  of  Eng.  h.  3. 

To  Legislate.*  v.  n.  To  make  laws  for 
any  community. 

Solon,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an 
idea  of  a  more  perfect  constitution  than  be  gave 
them  ;  but  he  gave  them  such  lawa  as  they  were 
then  capable  of  receiving. 

Bp.  Watnn,  Charge  in  1805. 

Legisla'tion.T  »•  *•  [from  legislator,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  giving  laws. 

Let  me  iotreat  you  to  explain  what  you  mean 
by  this  way  of  divine  legislation,  or  this  way  of  de- 
livering the  Will  of  God,  by  the  writings  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  Goodman,  IVint.  Et.Conf.  P.  Si. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  hi*  philosophy, 
and  tike  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and 
lions  from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerat 
to  the  laws  he  prescribed. 

Lutetian  on  the  Convertiem  of  St.  Paul. 

Legislative,  adj.  [from  legislator] 
Giving  laws ;  lawgiving. 

Their  legislaliit  phrenzy  they  repent, 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent.  Dmham. 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  quali. 
ties  are  proper  to  toe  tegitUJire  style.  .Dry^. 

LE'GISLATO  It.f  ».  *•  rfa»f4iaior,  Latin  ; 
Ugislateur,  French.  The  earliest  ex- 
ample, given  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  this 
word,  1s  from  South.  It  appears  in  the 
list  of  hard  words,  requiring  explanation, 
in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  1621,  p.  665  ] 
A  lawgiver ;  one  who  makes  laws  for 
any  community. 

It  spoke  like  a  legislator:  the  thing  spoke  wasa 
law.  inula. 

Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown, 
And  legulatart  seem  to  think  in  stone.  Pope. 

Legisla'torship.*  n.  *.  [from  legislator.] 
Power  of  making  laws. 

There  ought  to  be  a  difference  made  between 
coming  out  of  pupilage,  and  leaping  into  legislator- 
thus.  Ld.H*lif*M. 

Leiusla'thehs.*  n.».  [from  legislator.] 
A  female  lawgiver. 

Sec  what  that  country  of  the  mind  will  produce, 
when  by  the  whorsome  laws  of  this  legiiiatrtu  it 
ltt»  nbuunod  its  b'berty. 

Shajlevnoy,  Moral.  P.  iv.  J  « 

Legislature,  n.  *.  [from  legislator,  Lat.] 
The  power  that  makes  laws. 

Without  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  three 
parts  of  the  legislative,  do  law  i»,  or  can  be  made. 

Hale,  Com.  Law. 

In  the  notion  of  a  legislature  is  implied  a  power 
to  change,  repeal,  and  suspend  laws  in  being,  aa 
well  as  to  inuie  n<  *  Laws.  eidduxn. 

By  the  supreme  magistrate  ia  properly  under- 
stood Oat  Illative  power,  but  the  word 
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Irate  eecming  to  damn  •  stogie  person,  and  to 
express  (li*  executive  power,  i<  mm*  to  ;ws*  tlb»t 
tl>e  obedience  due  to  the  legiilature  wss,  for  want 
of  com.dering  thi*  easy  dUunction,  m.sapolied  to 
the  administration. 

Strtft,  Sentim.  of  a  Ch.  of  Jung.  htan. 

Li'gist.*  x.  t.  [lex,  legit,  Lat-  the  law ; 
legitte,  old  French.  Our  old  lexicogra- 
phy gives  Ugiiter,  as  an  obsolete  word 
tor  lawyer.  Bullokar  and  Cocke  ram. 
Chaucer  uses  it.  Test,  of  Love.]  One 
skilled  in  law. 
Fir  be  it  from  my  sharp  eadrick 


i,  Scxntrg.  of  fltl.  HS99,)  IL  7. 
I  legitti  der!  ded  tliei  r  ignorance. 

.i.  r««rf,  j#it».  r/niK.  or*: 
Lbgi'timacy.  ».  ».  [from  legitimate.'] 

1.  Lawfulness  of  birth. 

In  raped  of  his  kgUimaey,  it  will  I*  good . 

2.  Genuineness ;  not  spuriousness. 

The  Iftkimney  or  reality  of  thoe  marine  bodice 
vindics*ted,  I  no«r_  inquire  by  what  mean*  they 
;  ocean. 


IToodwm!,  jV*.  Six. 

LEGITIMATE  t  adj.  [from  sVg.,i»«, 
Latin ;  legitime,  Fr.J 

1.  Born  in  marriage  ;  lawfully  begotten. 

Legitimate  Edgar,  I  mux  hare  yoar  land ; 
Our  raibrr'a  love  is  lo  lb*  baatard  Edmund. 

Skaitjxnrr. 

An  adulterous  pcraon  b  tied  lo  nuke  provision 
for  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embrace*, 
that  they  nisy  do  no  injury  lo  the  legitimate,  by  re- 
ad ring  a  portion.  Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  Genuine ;  not  spurious :  as,  a  legitimate 
work,  the  legitimate  production  of  such 
an  author. 

S.  Lawful :  as,  a  legitimate  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

To  L^oi'tim  ATB-f  «•  a-  {legitimer,  Fr.  from 
the  adjective.] 

1.  To  procure  to  any  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate birth. 

None  of  yoar  boly  father*  as  yet  have  been  able 
to  legitimate  the  child. 

Shetam.Uir.afAntkhriM,  (1616.)  p.  150. 
LqrifimaAt  him  that  waa  a  baatard. 

Ax/liff,-,  rarcrttit. 

2.  To  make  lawfuL 

To  enact  a  statute  of  tliat  which  he  dare*  not 
seem  to  approve,  even  to  legitimate  vice,  to  make 
tin  itaclf,  the  ever  alien  and  vassal  ain,  a  free 

^or°he^pt^XeTa«n*! 

Milton,  Doel.  mil  Diie.  of  Da.  it,  9. 
It  would  be  imprmibl*  for  any  enterprise  to  be 
lawful,  if  that  which  ahould  legitimate  it  ia  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  can  hare  no  influence  to  make  it 
good  or  bad.  A-cny  of  Chr.  Piety. 

LtXit'TiMATEtY.-t  adv.  [from  legitimate.'] 

1.  Lawfully. 

Those  who  were  bom  of  harlot*,  were  not  bound 
by  the  law  to  nourish  or  relieve  their  parent*,  a* 
they  were  who  were  legitimately  born. 

KxatckbuO,  IV.  Jnntf.  AT.  Tat.  p.  SS. 

2.  Genuinely. 

By  degree*  be  row  to  Jove'a  imperial  scat, 
Tbua  difficulties  prove  a  tool  legitimately  great. 

Dryden. 

Lbgi'timatinrss.*  n. t.  [from  legitimate.] 
Legality;  lawfulness. 

11k  fathers  of  Constantinople,  in  their  letter 
to  pope  Datnasus  and  Ut*  occidental  bishops,  ap- 
proved and  commended  Flavianus  to  them,  highly 
.of  hi. 
..  en  the 
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LeGITiMA'T10JI.+  *•  *.    [legittmctioit,  Fr.  ; 

from  legitimate.] 
1.  Law  ful  birth. 

I  bare  dtactaim'd  my  land  t 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  ii  gone  : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  lei  me  know  my  Tauter. 

.*Viasyesire,  A*-  John. 
From  **l»etic<  will  ari*e  man,  questions  of  legiti- 
mation, and  what  In  nature  ia  the  difference  be- 


twiit  a  wile  and  a 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  the  privileges 
of  lawful  birth. 

He  legitimated  the  duke's  natural  children  by 
Kathcrme  Swinford,  »bm  be  had  lately  married  ; 
he  giA  tbeir  i,'»irim.-iiton  confirmed  by  jwlirunent  ; 
and  heaped  upon  them  honour*  and  preferment*. 

Is.  wth,  Life  of  Wyktham,  p.  234. 

LE'GUME.    \n.t.  [legume,  Fr.;  legu- 
LEG  V'MEN.  j     men,  Lat.]   Seeds  not 
reaped,  but  gathered  by  the  hand;  as, 
beans:  in  general  all  larger  seeds;  pulse. 

Some  tegument,  a*  pea*  or  beans  >f  newly  gs- 
tltered  and  distilled  in  a  retort,  wOl  afford  an  arid 
spirit.  Boyle. 

In  the  spring  fell  great  rains,  upon  which  en- 
sued a  most  destructive  mildew  upon  the  corn  and 
legumes.  Arbuthnot. 

Leg u 'mi nous.  adj.  [legumirtntx,  French; 
from  legumen.]  Belonging  to  pulse; 
consisting  of  pulse. 

Ilie  properesJ  food  of  the  Tcgelable  kingdom  is 

and  wheal;  or  of  some  of  Ui*  siliouose  or  legu  wri- 
est,; as,  pea*  or  bean*.  Arhuthnat. 

Lb'iobr.*      i  See  Ltosa  and  Leobb- 
Leujeb-book.  J  BOOK. 
Le'isubable.'T  adj.  [from  leisure.]  Done 
at  leisure ;  not  hurried ;  enjoying  leisure. 

A  relation  inexcusable  in  hi*  works  of  leuwraUe 
hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  aa  the  rela- 
tion. Jlrov'n- 

A  French  gentleman,  there  consul-general  for 
hi*  notion,  stayed  me  to  take  •  leinenole  riew  of 
that  kingdom.  Blrrunt,  Fay.  lathe  Levant,  p.  108. 

He  publickly  declared  himself  ready  and  de- 
sirous to  assist  any  person  single,  and  particularly 
inriled  such  to  come  at  tlieir  lewmhle  hours. 

FrU,  L^e  of  Hammond.  ,  t. 

Le'isurablt.+  adv.  [from  leisurable.]  At 
leisure  ;  without  tumult  or  hurry. 

Let  ua  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our 
rest  la  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may 
be  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Derid,  who  trhmr- 
aily  ending  their  lim  ia  peace,  prayed  for  the. 
mercies  of  Cod  upon  their  posterity.  Boomer. 

Here  men  must  follow  the  shore ;  wind  about 
lemmhly ,  »nd  insinuate  their  useful  alterations 
by  soft  and  uuperceirable  degree*. 

Aarot,  ffiat.  B.  8.  p.  66. 

LEISURE,  n.  $.  rloutr,  Fr.] 

L  Freedom  from  business  or  hurry;  a 

vacancy  of  mind;  power  to  spend  time 

according  to  choice. 

A  gentleman  fell  eery  tick,  Bad  ■  friend  said  to 
him,  Send  for  a  physician ;  but  the  sick  man 
answered,  It  b  no  matter ;  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die 
at  leisure.  Baron,  Apophthegm. 

Wlwre  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no 
entrance,  the  desire  of  Maura  is  much  mora  natural 
than  of  busineaa  and  rare.  Temple. 

You  enjoy  your  quirt  in  a  garden,  where  you 
hare  not  only  the  fcwrre  of  thinking,  but  the 
pkaasure  lo  think  of  nothing  which  can  dleeom- 
poae  your  mind-  Dryden. 
2  Convenience  of  time. 

Well  make  our  leisuret  to  attend  on  yours. 
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O  happy  youth ! 
For  whom  thy  fates  reserve  so  a  fair  bride  : 
He  eigh'd,  and  Itad  no  Insure  more  to  aay. 
His  honour  call'd  hb  eye*  another  way. 

Dryden,  (hid. 

I  rfuul  leave  with  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  con. 
aideredat  his  Icirare. 
3.  Want  of  leisure.    Not  used. 

More  than  I  have  said,  loving  < 
Hie  leiiure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  OB.  Shahlpeart,  Rich.  HI. 

Lx'tsuac*  adj.    Convenient;  free  from 
business  or  hurry.    We  now  i 
hours,  leisure  time. 

Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while  ; 
The  /esrvtr  hour  is  all  that  thou  can'st  claim. 


adj.    [from  leisure.]  Not 
hasty  ;  deliberate ;  done  without  hurry. 

He  was  the  w  retched  est  thing  when  he  was 


young. 

So  loag  a  growing,  and  so  leirvreiy, 

That,  5  the  nil*  ware  true,  he  ahould  be  gracious. 


TV  earl  or  Warwick,  with  a  1 
fired  Leilh  and  Edinburgh,  and  returned  by  a 
leiivrviy  march.  "Hoyvard. 

The  bridge  b  human  life  t  upon  a  leimrety  sur- 
vey of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore 
and  ten  iaiire  arches.  Addjmn. 

Le'isurely.  oaft).  [from  leisure.]   Not  in  a 
hurry ;  slowly ;  deliberately. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder'd  haste. 
Our  di'ep-c.H  keels  upon  tt*>  sands  might  run  ; 

Or  if  with  caution  InWy  we  past, 
Tnesr  iwriseroua  groat  ought  charge  us  ooc^one. 

We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being 
careful  to  count  the  step*.  Adttiton. 
La'MAN.f  ft.  t.  [Generally  supposed  to  be 
ratmant,  the  lover,  French ;  out  imagin- 
ed by  Junius,  with  almost  equal  proba- 
bility, to  be  derived  from  lief,  Dutch,  or 
leof,  Saxon,  beloved  and  man.  This  ety- 
mology is  strongly  supported  by  toe 
ancient  orthography,  according  to  which 
it  was  written  Uieman.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Junius  is  right;  that  is,  the  word  comes 
from  the  Saxon,  leof ;  and,  as  wan  in  the 
Saxon  language,  signifies  both  man  and 
woman,  leman  was  used  both  for  male 
and  female  sweethearts.  Barret  terms 
a  lemon  "  a  married  man's  concubine," 
Alv.  1580.  Shakspeare,  a  married  wo- 
man's gallant ;  "  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman." 
Men-.  Wives  of  Windsor.]  A  sweet - 
;  a  gallant ;  or  a  mistress. 

[He]  aaid,  be  wholde 
be,  whethor  she  woldc  or  n'cJde. 

Okowccr,  Afoa  of  Lav' i  Tale. 
Unto  Ma  temman  Dalida  he  [Sampson]  lord. 
That  in  hia  beret  all  hit  atrangthe  lay : 
And  falsely  to  lii*  fo«nen  him  she  sold. 

Ckower,  Mtni't  Tab. 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  lo  dye ; 
But  vwqoiab'd,  thine  eternal  bondslave  make, 
And  me  thy  worthy  meed  unto  thy  lemon  lake. 

Spenur,  P.  Q. 

A  cup  of  wine, 
Thai's  brisk  and  fine, 


They  lummoo'd  up  their  meiny,  strait  took  burse ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their 


Shotrjieare,  Lien.  IV. 

LEME.*  n.  i.  [leoma,  Saxon ;  /ioiau»,  Icel. 
splendour;  latthmon,  Goth,  lightning.] 
A  ray ;  a  beam ;  a  Hash  :  as,  "  a  learn  or 
flame  of  fire,  a  learn  of  lightning.*' 
See  also  Gleam. 
41  2 
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LEN 

Fire  with  red  few**.  Chaucer,  Nonnet  Pr.  Tale. 

Tltcrrby  the  incornprettensible  majrstie  of  God, 
as  it  «m  by  a  bright  leme  at*  ton*  or  cmndle,  is 
declined  to  liic  blind?  inhabitanta  of  this  world. 

4V  T.  Ely*.  Gov.  fol.  2- 

To  Leme.*  t>.  n.  [leoman,  Saxon.]  To 
shine;  to  blaze.    Both  the  verb  and 


LEN 


LB'MMA.f  «.  *.  lemme,  Fr.]  A 

proposition  previously  assumed. 

I  shall  premise  the  following  (mats  .■  If  with 
a  view  to  demonstrate  any  proposition,  a  certain 
point  to  proponed,  by  virtue  of  which  certain  other 
points  arc  attained ;  and  auch  supposed  point  be 
itaelf  afterwards  daatrojred  or  resected  hy  a  ton- 
trtWT  suppranuoo ;  in  that  case,  all  the  other  points, 
attained  thereby  and  consequent  thereupon,  must 
also  he  destroyed  urtti  rejected,  so  as,  from  thence 
forward  to  be  no  more  supposed  or  applied  in  the 
denKMutratioo.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Andy*,  i  It- 

LE'MON.  ».*.  [tfnwit,  French;  linoni* 
low  Latin.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree. 

The  juice  of  temont  ia  mora  cooling  and  attrin- 
gent  than  that  of  oranges.  Arbnthnot. 

The  dyers  um  it  for  dying  of  bright  yellows  and 
lemon  colours.  Morhmer. 

Sw  roc  Fotnona ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lion*, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  through  the  ^rocn, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Taomam. 

2.  The  tree  that  bear*  lemons. 

The  lemon  tree  hath  large  stiff  leaves; 
the  flower  consist*  of  many  leaves,  which 
expand  in  form  of  a  rose :  the  fruit  is 
almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  divided 
into  several  cells,  in  which  are  lodged 
hard  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy 
substance,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
full  of  an  acid  juice.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  tree,  and  the  fruit  is 
yearly  imported  from  Lisbon  in  great 
plenty.  Miller. 
Lemona'de.  n.  [from  (won.]  Liquor 
made  of  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 


I  thy  wife,  and  children,  should  walk 
is,  boy  toys,  and  drink  lemmade. 

Arhuthnot,  John  Bull. 

LE MURES*  n.  t.  pi.  [Latin.]  Hob- 
goblin*; evil  spirits  among  the  ancients. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  health, 

The  Lars  and  I.e,n»r<,  moan  with  midnight  plainL 
Milton,  Ode  Salic 

To  LEKD.+  v.  a.  preterite,  and  part.  pass. 
lent,  [kenan,  Saxon;  leenen,  Dutch; 
lama,  Su.  Goth.  UmJum,  M.  Goth.  See 
Loan.] 

1.  To  afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of  re- 
payment. 

woo  worldly  things  'tis  call  u  ungrateful 
1  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
h  .s  bounteous  hand,  was  Icindiy  !,;,t ; 
t  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Hear 'n. 

Shalapeetre. 

Ttiou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase. 

Lev.  sir.  37. 

Tbey  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  tend, 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Dryden . 

2.  To  gaffer  to  be  used  on  condition  that 
it  be  restored. 

I'll  tend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  bar*  no  power  to 
give  it  from  me.  ShU^evre,  J  IT,  Weil. 


The  fair  blessing  we  vowhaaaV  to  send ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
leni.  Dryden  to  the  D.  of  Urrnond. 

3.  To  afford ;  to  grant  in  general. 

Covetouanees,  like  the  sea,  rices  eel  the  tribute 
of  all  rivers,  though  unlike  it  in  Jrwduur  aoy  back 
again.  Dray  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

Fainting  and  poeay  are  two  sisters  so  like,  that 
they  tend  to  each  other  their  name  and  office :  one 
ia  called  a  dumb  poeay,  and  the  other  a  speaking 
picture.  ihytra,  Dufettnoy. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor. 

Dryden,  Pen. 
Caio,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  bear  a  young  man  speak. 

Additon. 

Cepbiaa,  thou 
Will  lend  a  hand  to  dose  thy  mistress'  eyes. 

A.  i'Mt;»- 

Le'kdahlb.*  adj.  [from  lend.']  That  may 
be  lent-  Sherwood. 
Le'.ndbb.  ».  *.  [from  lend.] 

1.  One  who  lends  any  thing. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting 
money  to  interest. 

Let  the  stale  be  answered  some  small  matter, 
and  the  rest  left  to  the  tender ;  if  the  abatement  be 
small,  it  will  not  discourage  the  tender .-  lie  that 
took  ten  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to 
eight  than  give  over  this  trade.  Aeon. 

Whole  droves  of  linden  crowd  the  twnLcm  doors 
To  call  ia  money.  Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

Interest  would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  to 
venture  in  such  a  time  of  danger.  Addum- 

Li'ndikg.*  n.  s.  [from  lend.] 

1.  What  is  lent  on  condition  of  repayment. 

Mowbray  hath  recerv'cl  eight  thou  land  nobles, 
In  name  of  tertduigt  for  your  highness'  soldiers. 

Snakipeare,  Ate*.  II. 

2.  What  is  supplietl  in  general. 

CMT,  off,  you  lendutgt  t  Come,  on  button  here. 

S\aU;xwr,  K.  Lear, 

Lends.*  n.s.  pi.  [lentenu,  Saxon  ;  lenden. 
Germ.]  Loins.  Obsolete. 
A  girdle  of  sfcyn  abovta  hie  tetndit, 

Mclife,  Si.  ifatt.  id.  4. 
A  bonne-cloth  eke  as  white  a*  roorwe  milk 
Upon  Iser  frnaVrj.  Chtmcer,  MM.  Tale. 

LENGTH.f  n.  s.  [lenyeu,  the  third Ipers 


LEN 

What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  bare  you 
paas'd, 

What  storms  austaia'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 

cart.  /Jr-yrfe.i . 

Having  thus  got  the  n1ra  of  duration,  the  nest 
dung  ia  to  get  soma  measure  of  this  common  du- 
,  whereby  to  judge  of  its  <" 


Such  length  i 


ch  or  expansion  of  any  thing. 

i  not  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  ac 


Sax.  verb  lenjian. 


1.  The  extent  of  any  thing  m 
end  to  end ;  the  longest  Pine 


singular  from 
Mr.  IL  Tooko.] 

aterial  from 
that  can  be 

drawn  through  a  body. 

There  is  in  Tictnum  a  church  that  is  in  length 
one  hundred  feel,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  beighlh 
near  fifty :  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thirteen 
times.  Itacon. 

2.  Horizontal  extension. 

Mexrntius  rushes  on  his  foes, 
And  first  unliappy  Acron  overthrows  j 
Stret  ch'd  at  bis  length  he  spume  the  swarthy  ground. 

Jlrydtn. 

3.  Comparative  extent ;  a  certain  portion 
of  space  or  time:  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

Large  lengtht  of  seas  and  shore* 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 

.V&iArprare,  K.  John. 

To  get  from  th'  enemy,  and  Ralph,  free  j 
Vaft  danger,  fears,  and  foes,  behind, 


Dryden,  Or*/. 
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5.  Long  duration  or  protraction. 

Mev  Heav'n,  great  monarch,  sull  augment  your 
'  bliss 

With  ioujt*  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this. 

DryU-K. 

Such  toil  reouir'd  the  Roman  name, 
of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame. 

Dryden,  j£n. 

In  length  at  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain, 
d  make  one  mountain  with  that  on  which  It  now 

.IMlu.n. 

6. 

Idoi 
to  those 

have  advanced.  "  Wmu,  Impr.  of  the  Mind. 

7.  Full  extent ;  un contracted  state. 

If  Laelitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  ac 
quaint  ine  with  the  worthy  gentleman's  name;  I 
will  insert  it  at  trngui  in  one  of  my  papers. 
^  Jldditm,  Sped. 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Eieter,  which 
he  had  some  thought  of  besieging.  Clarendon. 

9.  End;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  time. 
Churches  purged  of  things  burdensome,  all  was 

brought  at 

atand.  Hooter. 
A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened  unless  it  be 
side,  that  so  it 
nsiddle  state  of 

10.  At  Length.  [An  adverbial  mode  of 
speech.  It  was  formerly  written  at  the 
length.]    At  last ;  in  conclusion. 

At  length,  at  length,  I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  base  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  long  asunder.    Dryden,  X.  Arthur. 

To  Lknoth.*  v.  a.  [lenjjan,  Saxon.]  To 
extend ;  to  make  longer.  Obsolete. 
Wa*  never  man  such  favour  could  oU'al  all  ladies 
fynue, 

To  cauae  them  lengthe  or  aborts  the  day  which  they 
to  bym  aasynde. 

llnloet  in  V.  Lotties  of  Deitinie. 
[He]  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  Inujt*  his  pain. 

Sadmlle,  Induct.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

To  Lx'ngthen. 
Iciijian.] 

To  draw  out;  to  make  longer ;  to  t 
gate. 

Ketsiing  the  film,  is  making  them  fleaiblc,  or 
c-asj  to  be  trngtAenrat  without  rupture. 

AtmUhnot  on  . 


>.  purgc.l  of  things  but 
the  trngth  into  that 

Lad  stick  is  not  strait 
bent  as  far  on  the  clear  contrary 
may  settle  itaelf  at  the  length  ia  a 
evunm-vs  Iwtween  them  both. 


v.a.  [from  length.  Sax. 


Falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  gliule, 
And  the  low  sun  luad  lengthen  d  <  \  L-ry        .  Pope. 

L  To  protract ;  to  continue.  * 
Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  ban  a  thousand  barms,  and  length  .  ns  lilt*. 

aaobnsrerr. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  secure  to  ourselves  an  in. 
Wrest  in  the  divine  mercies  that  are  yet  to  come, 
and  to  lengthen  the  course  of  our  present  prosperity. 


3,  To  protract  pronunciation. 

The  learnc'il  languages  were  leas  constrained  its 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps  of  gram- 
matical hK-ures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbi 


abbreviatk 

of  them.  Dryden. 

4.  To  Lbnotiien  out.    [Tlie  particle  oaf 
is  only  emphatical.]    To  protract;  to 
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L  E  N 


LEO 


in 

A  day,  arid  take  a  pride  wcosrn  fee  7  Dr^im. 

rd  hoard  up  mrj  raoanrnt  of  my  Ufa, 
To  lengthen  i>itl  the  j*aymenl  of  my  tears,  Dryilen. 

It  lengthen*  out  wiry  act  of  worship,  ami  pro- 
duces mat  boxing  and  permanent  impressions  id 

y  any  transient 


mole  a 


yard,  whose  pari* 


form  of  words. 

To  Lb'ngtiikx.  t>.  i».  To  grow  longer ;  to 
increase  in  length. 

One  may  as  well  m 
lengthen  and  shrink,  as  a  nwuan 
terials,  that  hare  not  always  a  settli 

Still  'Ik  Farther  from  its  and  ; 
Still  finds  its  error  lengthen  with  its  way.  Prior. 

Le'ngtiibning.*  a.  s.  [from  lengthen.] 
Continuation;  protraction. 

Break  off  thy  una  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
inutilities  by  shearing  mercy  to  the  poor ;  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.    Dan.  fv.  17. 

Le'ncthful."  adj.  [length  and  full.]  Of 
great  measure  in  length. 

The  drhrer  whirls  lits  le»tiiliful  t-Song, 
Tbe  iiaraa  By,  Uti:  chariot  smokes  along. 

Pipe,  Iliad. 

Lr'uoniwiSE.  adv.  [length  and  n>i«.]  Ac- 
cording to  the  length,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

LE'NIENT.  adj.  [Uniens,  Latin.) 

1.  Assuasive;  softening;  mitigating. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy ; 
Thro,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  tassrai  land, 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  but  sand,  ft*, 

2.  With  of. 

Contolatorics  wru 
With  studied  argument,  and  much  pereiasiou 
sought. 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  MXt<m,S.  A. 

3.  Laxative;  emollient, 
ihc  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsaouck,  and 

in  the  blood. 

Le'NIEXT. 


7b  Lc'nipy.  v. ».  [Unifier,  old  French; 
lento,  Latin.)    To  assuage ;  to  mitigate. 

Used  for  toulnandes  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat,  it  sreuwth  to  hate  a  mollifying  and  Unify- 
ing rirtu*.  Bacon. 

All  turYniriK  simple-*,  knutrn  of  snT'rcign  gse, 
Ha  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice ; 


s'd,  to  Unify  I 
He  togs  with  pincers,  but  lie  tugs  in  rain.  irrvdni. 

Le'nijjent.*  n.t.  [lettimentum,  Latin.)  An 
assuaging.  Coctceram. 

LoVvxtivx.  adj.  [Unitif,  Fr. ;  lenio,  Latin.] 
Assuasive;  emollient. 

8ome  planu  hate  a  milk  in  (hem ;  the  cause  may 
be  an  inception  of  putrefaction :  for  those  milks 
bare  all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think 
they  should  he  lenitive.  Bonn. 

There  is  aliment  lenitive  expelling  the  feces 
without  stimulating  the  bowels;  such  are  animal 
oils.  Arbtahnat. 

Le'niti vn.t  n.  t. 

1.  Any  thing  medicinally  applied  to  cose 
pain. 

An  i 
altemstiTct,  cui 

Barton,  Anal,  nfifd.  p.  S79. 

2.  A  palliative. 

There  are  leniHoet  that  friendship  wilt  apply 
before  it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  rigours. 

South,  Serm. 

La'snrr.  n.t.  [Unitos,  Latin.)  Mildness; 
S  tenderness; 


Of  mecr  compassion,  and  nflmily, 

To  eaaa  your  country.        Shot  ipeare,  Ben.  TL 

Lenity  must  gain 
The  mighly  men,  and  plans*  the  ditcouUMit. 


so  ample  a  pardon  ne 
could  not  the 


Zu 


yet  could  not  the  boldness  be 
either  with  sererity,  or  with  lenity  be  abated 

'\~henp  jealousies 
Have  but  one  root,  the  old  impriaon'd  king, 
Whose  lenity  tret  pleaa'd  the  gaping  crowd  : 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good, 
Like  .rEsop't  log,  they  leapt  upon  Ins  back.2>ryd. 

Lk'knock.*  adj.  Slender ;  pliable, 
s  ire  Gloss. 

Lens.  n.  t.  From  resemblance  to  the 
of  a  Icntal. 

A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both 
sides,  u  usually  a  lent;  such  as  is  a 
burning-glass,  or  spectacle  glass,  or  an 
object  glass  of  a  telescope.  Sewt.Optkk*. 

According  to  the  difference  of  the  tenia,  I 
used  various  distances.  Jtentum,  Opticku 

Lest.  part.  pass,  from  lend. 

By  Jure,  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 
And  whst  to  ihotc  »e  give,  to  Jove  is  lent. 

Pane,  Odyt. 

Leht.*  n. «.  [from  lend.]  A  supply,  to 
be  repaid  or  returned. 

Upon  the  lent  of  Mr.  Pocock's  copy,  be  de- 
clared, that  bad  It  not  been  for  hit  mar  of  oppress- 
ing his  amanuensis,  be  would,  upon  sight  thereof, 
hate  begun  bis  work  again. 

7'weUt,  Life  of  Or.  E.  Paeoei. 

LENT.t  n.  t.  [lencen,  the  spring,  Sax. ; 
from  the  Goth,  hlana,  to  grow  warm,  as 
the  air  in  the  spring  does.  Serenius.) 
The  quadragesimal  fast ;  a  time  of  ab- 
stinence ;  the  time  from  Ashwednesday 
to  Easter. 

Lent  is  from  springing,  because  it  raDeth  in  the 
spring;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Germans, 
use  gient.  Camden. 

Levi-.*  adj.  [Unttu,  Latin.]  Slow ;  mild. 
Not  in  use. 

We  must  now  incrnw 
Our  fire  to  "  ignis  ardent,"  we  are  past 
"  Fimu*  rquinus,  balnei  cineris," 
And  all  those  lenher  hnratn    B.  Janata,  Atchmui 

Le'ntes.  adj.  [from  lent.]  Such  as  is 
used  in  lent ;  sparing. 

My  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man ,  what  tenten 
cnu-ruumneiit  the  players  shall  receive 


part 


from  you. 
',  Hamlet. 

She  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lentrn  salad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  common*,    though    but    coarse,  were 
nothing  scant,    JJryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

Lenti'cular.  adj.  [lenticulaire,  French.] 
Doubly  convex;  of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  of  a  lenticular  figure, 
convex  on  both  tides.  liny  on  Cecation. 

Lx'NTiroBH.  adj.  [lens  an&Jorma,  Latin.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lenti'ginods.  adj.  [from  lentigo.]  Scurfy ; 
furfuraccous. 

LENTl'GO.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  freckly  or 
scurfy  eruption  upon  the  skin;  such 
especially  as  is  common  to  women  in 
child-bearing.  Quincy. 

Le'mtil.  n.s.  [lent,  Latin;  Untitle,  Fr.] 
A  plant- 

It  liath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the 
■  of  which  becomes  a  short  pod, 


The 


seeds,  for  the  most 
;  the  leaves  are  conjugated, 
to  one  mid-rib,  mid  are  ter- 
by  tendrils.  Miller. 

re  gall»rrd  together,  where 
full  ot  lent uej. 

3  Sam.  xxiii.  11. 

LE'NTiscK.f  "I  n.  i.  [lentiscut,  Latin ;  len- 
:  ciiSyj"  ^J"g"-  l->«nch.]  i^n/udt 

JUMai    JSCvTICaI  m    star     Lft  *s^€ 


HiU. 

Lentisck  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  the 
mastich  or  gum  of  which  is  of  use  for 
the  teeth  or  gums. 


The 


ofU* 


Le'vtitude.  n.  $.   [from  Unttu,  Latin.] 
Sluggishness;  slowness.  Diet. 
Le  ntseb.  n.  t,    A  kind  of  hawk. 

I  should  enlarge  my  diacounr  to  the  obterr  ■ 
aud  tins  two  sort*  uf  teiUnrrs. 

Walton,  Angler. 

LE'XTOR.  n.s.  [Untor,  Latin;  Unteur, 
French.] 

1.  Tenacity;  viscosity- 

Some  bodies  have  a  amd  of  lenlvr,  and  mm 
drp^tiblc  nature  tlian  otliers.  Boom. 

2.  Slowness ;  delay  ;  sluggish  coldness. 

The  fcrtlor  of  eruptions,  not  inflammatory, 
points  to  an  add  cause.  Artuthnot  en  Diet. 

3.  [In  phvsick.]  That  swy,  viscid,  co- 
agulated part  of  the  blood,  which,  in 

capillary 

Quinetf. 

Li'ntous.  adj.  [Unttu,  Latin.]  Viscous ; 
tenacious ;  capable  to  be  drawn  out. 

In  thji  spawn  of  a  Umlaut  and  tranaparant  body, 
arr  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become 

bloUtbeT;^\r,T 

L'Envoy.*  See  the  fourth  sense  of  En- 
voy. 

LE'O.*  n. «.  [Latin,  the  lion.]  The  fifth 
sign  of  the  zodiack. 

By  Let,,  and  the  Virgin,  and  tlic  Scales. 

Mitum,  P.  L. 

Lfi'oD.t  n.  *.  Leorf  signifies  the  people ; 
or,  rather,  a  nation,  country,  Ac.  Thus 
ieoc/gar  is  one  of  great  interest  with  the 
people  or  nation.       Gihtont  Camden. 

Thus  Uid,  in  old  Cornish,  a  tribe. 
Cbnuccr  uses  Uos,  from  the  Greek  Xauc, 
for  people. 

Lem  people  in  English  it  to  aay. 

Second  Homnei  Tntet. 
Le'of.  ».».    Leaf  denotes  love;  so  leaf- 
rain  is  a  winner  of  love ;  Uoftttan,  best 
beloved :  like  these  Agapctus,  Erasmus, 
Philo,  Aroandus,  Ac.   Gibton's  Camden. 
Le'onine.^  adj.  [Uoninut,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  lion ;  having  the  nature 
of  a  lion. 

So  was  be  fill  of  Itemin  coragc. 

Osntcrr,  Uant't  Tale. 
Hatt  which  in  dteir  physiognomy  is  Uanine  t 
tat,  wa  read,  some  men  bad  lionly  looks. 

Bp.  Geaaien,  Life  if  Bp.  Brownrigg,  p.  S3G. 

2.  Leonine  verses  are  those  of  which  the 
end  rhimes  to  the  middle,  so  named 
from  Leo  the  inventor :  as, 
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Gloria  factorum  temere  conceditur 
horum.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Leo  »h  not  the  inventor  of  Leonine 
verses,  but  Leontius. 
u.  p.  21*. 

If  1m  deJighteth  in  odd-contrived  fancies,  be 
may  plana  himself  with  antistrophcs,  rcbuaaes, 
Ac  to  be  found  in  Sicur  des 
Sir  T.  £1*11x1,  UisettL  p.  127. 
i  are  properly  the  Roman  bcx- 
i  rhyiucd. 

Wartm,  Hut.  B.  P.  i.  3. 

Le'opard.  n.  j.  [lea  and  pardus,  Latin.] 
A  spotted  beast  of  prey. 

Sheep  run  not  half  to  timorous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  hone  or  o»n  from  the  leopard, 
Ai  you  8y  from  your  oft- subdued  slsves. 

Skahpetrre,  Hen.  VI. 

Before  Ibe  king  lame  leopards  led  the  my, 
A  tsd  troops  of  lions  tanoceotly  play.  Dryden. 

A  fewporu  is  every  way,  In  shape  and  action*, 
like  a  cat:  bk  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws, 
tail,  all  like  a  cat's :  lie  botes  wilh  his  fore-feet, 
a*  a  cat  dotb  her  kittens ;  leaps  at  the  prey, 
as  a  cat  at  a  moose;  and  will  also  spit  much 
after  the  same  manner:  so  that  ibey  tenu  in 
differ,  just  as  a  kite  doth  from  an  eagle. 

Crests  JUWnm. 

Leopabds-bane."  n.  t.  Tlic  name  of  an 
herb. 

LE'PER.  n.t.  [lepra,  leprotut,  Latin.] 
One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 
1  am  oo  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me. 

StaisiMne. 
is,  his  clothes 
Lei.  xui  «. 

Li'pebous.  adj.  [Formed  from learout,  to 
make  out  a  verse.]  Causing  leprosy  : 
infected  with  leprosy  ;  leprous. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  coned  bebenoo  in  a  viol, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperons  disulrnent.        Statsptart,  Hamlet. 

Lb'pid.*  adj.  [lepidus,  Latin.]  Pleasant ; 
merry  ;  lively ;  quick.  Cocheram. 

Some  elegant  figures  and  tropes  of  rhcton'ck  do 
lie  eery  near  upon  tbe  confine*  of  jocularity,  and 
an  not  easily  discerned  from  those  sallies  of  wit, 
wherein  the  tepid  w«y  doth  consist.  Barrow,  i.  H. 

Le'fobine.  adj.  [leporinui,  Lat.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  hare ;  having  the  nature  of  a 

««.]  Squamous 


in  whom  the 


Lepro'sity.  n.t.  [from  lej 


If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprtmties  of 
ractaU  were  cured,  tltey  would  become  gold. 

Bacon,  Aof.  //tat 

Le'prosy.t  n.  t.  [lepra,  Latin ;  lepre,  Fr. 
Formerly  our  word  was  lepru ;  as  in 
Huloet's  old  dictionary.]  A  loathsome 
distemper,  which  covers  the  body  with 
a  kind  of  white  scales. 

Itches,  Mains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy.  Snoltspeare,  Timon. 

It  is  a  plague  of  lepmy.  Lev.  nil.  3. 

Between  tbe  malice  nf  my  cnernic*  and  utlier 
men's  mistakes,  I  put  m  gmit  a  tiiUVrcnce  as 
between  the  itch  of  novelty  and  the  Irpnsy  of 
disloyalty.  King  Charles. 

Authors,  opon  the  first  entrance  of  the  poi, 
looked  upon  it  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran 
away  from  it  n  ranch  a*  the  Jews  did  from  the 
leprosy.  IFueman,  Surgery. 

Lt'PBOus.'f"  adj.  [lepra,  Latin ;  Itpreus, 
French.]    Infected  with  a  leprosy. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom ;  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  behold,  his  band  was  leprous  as  snow. 

.ir.6. 


The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  desth. 
By  drawing  in  a  Irjirons  harlot's  breath.  Dmne. 
Lb'pbously.*  adv.  [from  ieprotu.']  la  an 
infectious  degree. 

Do  but  imagine 
Now  the  disease  baa  left  yoo,  how  leprous/? 
That  ofike  would  have  dlng'd  unto  j  our  forehead. 

TWnwair,  Revenger' $  Tra-tdy. 

Le'prousness.*  ».  *.  [from  leproiu.]  State 
of  being  leprous.  Sherwood. 
LERE-f  n.  t.  [laspe,  Sax  ;  leere,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  lesson;  Tore;  doctrine.  Obsolete. 
This  sense  is  still  retained  in  Sotland. 

The  kid,  pitying  his  heaviness, 
A  iked  the  cause  of  his  groat  distress ; 
And  also  who,  and  whence,  that  be  were. 
Tho'  he,  that  bad  well  ycon'd  his  irre, 
Thus  mcdled  his  talk  with  many  a  team. 

Spenser,  Skep.  Col. 

2.  Skill ;  scholarship.  In  this  sense  /art?, 
or  lair,  is  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

He  was  uwuUwrable  made  t>y  msgick  lean. 

Spenser,  F.  0..  si.  is.  4. 

To  Lere.*  v.  a.  [larnan,  Saxon,  to  teach ; 
ieren.  Germ,  to  teach  and  to  learn; 
laerd,  Icel.  learned.] 

1.  To  learn.  So  used  in  the  north  of 
England.  "  Lewed  or  lered  ignorant 
or  learned.   Piers  PI.  Crede. 

As  children  lerrd  their  aiuiphonere. 

Otaucer,  Promt  Tate. 
Hf  of  TityTus  his  songs  did  lere. 

Spenser,  Skep.  Cot 

2.  To  teach. 

I  then  did  leer 

pug  parents  Toshk 

Lere.*  adj.    Empty.    See  Lear. 
Le'rry.  [from  lere.]   A  rating;  a  lecture. 

Rustick  word. 
LESS.f  A  negative  or  privative  termi- 
nation. [Iter,  Saxon;  loot,  Dutch.] 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the 
absence  or  privation  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  that  substantive  ;  as,  a  wil- 
iest man,  a  man  without  wit ;  childless, 
without  children  ;fatherltu,  deprived  of 
a  father ;  pennyless,  wanting  money. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
The  imperative  ler  of  the  Sax.  verb 
Isran,  to  dismiss,  has  given  to  our  lan- 
guage such  adjectives  as  hopeUst,  r ot- 
itis, deathless,  motionless,  4c.  I.  e.  dismiss 
hope,  rest,  death,  motion,  Arc.  Mr.  H. 
Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl.  i.  173. 
Less.*  eonj.  [ler,  Sax.  tmper.  of  leran,  to 
dismiss.   Mr.  H.  Tooke.]  Unless. 

To  tell  you  true,  'Us  too  good  for  y  ou , 
Less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it 

B.  Jtm*?n,  I)aril,d.  Fair. 
Yoo  should  not  ask,  leu  you  knew  how  to  give. 

Beaum.  ami  Ft.  Laos  of  Oandy. 
And  the  route  silence  Mat  along, 
Let*  ffailoanel  will  deijfu  a 


In  bar  sweetest,  oddest  plight,' 
Smootliin  j  the  nidged  l>nj«r  of  ftigflt. 

Milton,  II  Pens. 

Less.  adj.  [law,  Saxon.]  The  comparative 
of  little :  opposed  to  greater  or  to  to 
great ;  not  to  much  ;  not  equal. 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  James  the  leu. 

St.  Afar.  iv.  4a 
He  that  thinks  he  baa  a  positive  idea  of  infinite 
space  will  find,  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive 
idea  of  Ibe  greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  spare ; 
for  in  ibis  latter  we  are  capable  only  of  a  com. 
19 


parslire  idea  of  t 


witl  always  he 

twe  lave  the  pusitiv.  idea. 


AU  the  ideee  that  are 
parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  by  I 
of  any  equal  or  leu  parts,  afford  us,  by 
repetition,  the  idea  of  infinity. 

Tii  lets  to  conquer,  than  to  t 
And,  without  lighting,  swetlie  world  to  pesos 

Id.  IMijin. 

Leas.  n.  t.  Not  so  much ;  opposed  to  morr, 
or  to  as  raifcft. 

Erod.  Jtvi.  1 7. 
Thy  servant  know  nothing  of  this,  leu  nr  t 

I 

Yet  Could  be  not  lib  closing  ryn 
Though  leu  and  tea  of  Emily  be  sat 

Less.  adv.   In  a  smaller  degree;  in  a 
lower  degree. 

This  opinion  presents  a  leu  merrT,  but  not  tea 
dangerous,  temptation  to  those  iu  adversity. 

Deesty  ef  Ckr.  Piety. 

Tbe  leu  space  there  is  betwixt  as  and  tbe 
object,  mid  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  modi 
the 'more  use  species  an  preserved  and  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  sparr 
of  air  there  ia,  and  the  leu  tt  is  pure,  so  rnuch  ths 
more  the  object  ix  confused  and  embroiled.  Z>nsi. 

Their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish;  they 
were  not  much  wiser  than  the  tea  pretending 
multitude,  Collier  m  Pride. 

Tbe  leu  they  themwlvcs  want  from  others,  rhey 
will  be  leu  careful  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
tbe  indigent.  Smafruife. 

Happy,  and  happy  uM,  «h*  might  have  prov'd. 
Were  she  ku  beautiful,  or  Leu  belos'd. 


To  Less.*  v.  a.  To  i 


Qmf.  elm.  a  7. 

to 


Lbssb'e.   n.  t.  The 

lease  is  given. 
To  Le'ssek.t  v.  a.  [from  /est.] 

1.  To  make  less  ;  to  diminish  in 

Up  to  yon  bill ; 
Your  legs  are  young :  I'll  tread  I 
aider 

When  you  alxive  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place  trust  learns,  and  arts  off. 

2.  To  diminish  the  degree  of  any  state  or 
quality ;  to  make  Jess  intense. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  teuen  their  own  greatness. 

OenJtam. 

Though  charity  alone  wQl  not  make  one  I 
ia  tbe  other  world,  yet  H  < 


>  iU  not  make  on*  happy 


Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  you 
plniie,  this  multitude,  bow  gieet  soever,  learn i 
not  one  jot  the  power  at  adding  to  k,  or  brings 
him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  wnbauttible  stork 
of  number.  Loeit. 

This  thirst  i 


indecencies  as  are  a  lessening  to  bis  reputation, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  greatest 
characters.  jtildntn,  Xpert. 

Nor  are  the  plemurcs  which  the  brutal  part  of 
enjoy  subject  to  be  lessened  by  the  un- 
set from  fancy.  Alttrtury,  Serm. 

3.  To  degrade ;  to  deprive  of  power  or 
tfgmty- 

Who  treks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.     UUton,  P.  L. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office,  when  ill 
men  compimd  to  lessen  it.         Jtterbnry,  Serm. 

To  Lb'ssen.  v.  n.   To  grow  less;  to 
shrink ;  to  be  diminisl 


o  grow 

ihed. 
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All  jrorernment  may  be  eftecvned  to  glow 
strong  or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those 
that  govern  ii  seen  to  turn  or  increase.  Tempt:. 

The  objection  faani  mudi,  and  come*  to  no 
mnrc  lhn.n  this,  there  was  one  nitivew  of  ik)  good 
reputation.  itUrrUuy- 

Le'sssa.t  adj.  A  barbarous  corruption 
of  Utt,  formed  by  the  vulgar  from  the 
habit  of  terminating  comparatives  in  tr  ; 
afterwards  adopted  by  ^poets,  and  then 
by  writer*  of  prose,  till  it  has  all  the 
authority  which  a  mode  originally  erro- 
neous can  derive  from  custom. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
Little  hat  two  comparatives,  Utt  and 
letter.  Use  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy either.  The  sound  will  direct  us 
when  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other. 
As  Addison's  "  Attend  to  what  a  letter 
Muse  indites,"  is  clearly  better  than  a 
leu  Muse.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  a 
good  rule,  to  join  less  with  a  singular 
noun,  and  letter  with  a  plural ;  as,  when 
we  say,  a  Utt  difficulty,  and  letter  diffi- 
culties. The  reason  is,  that  few  sin- 
gular noons  terminate  in  /,  and  most 
plural  nouns  do.  Worter,  the  second 
comparative  of  bad,  has  not  the  same 
authority  to  plead  as  Utter,  and  is  not, 
I  think,  of  equal  use.  Our  grammarians 
do  not  enough  attend  to  the  influence 
which  the  ear  has  in  modelling  a  lan- 
guage. Bp.  Hard. 

What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  t!>ee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abue  thy  beauty  bright. 
Hat  it  should  not  deface  all  other  (rurr  light? 

S/fiucr,  F.  Q. 
It  ia  the  teaser  blot,  nooWy  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  aha  pea  than  men  their 
mind  a.  SMlapem. 
The  mountain*,  and  higher  parte  of  the  earth, 
r  tester  and  Irian-  from  ago  to  age :  sometimes 
I  of  them  ara  weakened  by  subterraneous 
firea,  sad  sometime*  tumbler!  by  earthquakes  into 
caverns  that  arv  undrr  there.  Burnet. 

Cain,  after  the.  murder  of  hie  brother,  cries  out, 
Every  man  that  flndeth  me  (hall  alay  me.  By 
the  same  reason  may  a  msn,  in  the  state  of  nature, 
punish  the  Jetarr  breadwa  of  that  law.  Locfa. 

The  new.fall'u  youug  herd  bleating  lor'thci, 


Lesser,  adv.  [formed  by  corruption  from 
hit.] 


.Vrnie  jay  he  s  mad 
htm. 

Do  call  it  valiant  fory.        Skahptart,  Uaeieth. 

Lk'sses.  n.«.  pi.  [laittiet,  French.]  The 
dung  of  beasts  left  on  the  ground. 

LE'SSON.f  tu  t.Uecon,  Tr.  Uctic,  Lat. 
Dr.  Johnson. — Gothick,  laitein 
laitgan,  to  teach.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  repeated  to  a 
in  order  to  improvement. 

I  hot  repeat  that  town 
Which  I  have  learo'd  from  thee.  Denliam,  SepAy, 

2.  Precept ;  notion  inculcated. 

This  dny^i  emample  hath  this  {rasm  dear 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Be*  not  jealous  over  tlw>  wifo  of  thy  bu*oui,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  leno?i  against  thyself. 

Ecdus.  ii.  I. 

3-  Portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine 


_  so  eminent  properrjea,  whereof 
are  happily  dotkut* ;  yet  season!  being 
free  from  aomc  inconvenience"  »  hereunto  sermons 
arr  moat  subject,  uVy  may,  in  this  respect,  no  lew 
take,  than  in  other  they  must  give  the  band  which 
betokooeth  pre-eminence.  Hooter. 

*.  Tune  pricked  for  an  instrument. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  sVisunj  set  for 
a  flute  out  of  tune ;  of  which  Utt  am  little  use  can 
be  made,  till  the  flute  be  made  fit  to  be  played  on. 

Danes  an  Ireland. 

5.  A  rating  lecture. 

She  would  give  ber  a  Usson  tar  walking  so  late, 
that  should  rooVc  hrr  keep  within  doors  for  one 

fortnight.  Sidney. 

To  Ls'ssox.f  v.  a.  [Goth,  laitgan,  to 
teach.]    To  teach ;  to  instruct. 

Even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
To  learn  me.        Shahpeart,  Two  Gent,  of  Ver. 
Well  but  thou  Usntn'd  us,  this  thai  I  we  So. 


IH'tliatio 


renv^'ali 


Hi 

our  addresses  to  God,  we  need  be  ktsmed  no  far- 
ther than  from  our  Saviour's  owne  mouth. 

Hp.  Prideaui,  Euck.  p.  71. 
Children  aliould  be  seasoned  betimea,  aiid  Us- 
s.yne/1  into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. 

/.'  Estrange,  Fob. 

Le'ssor.  u.  t.  One  who  lets  any  thing  to 
farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  I 
And  that  too,  if  the  tear  please  must  cease. 

Denim  nt. 

If  ho  demises  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  small  tithes  to  Use  vicar,  and  the 
great  tidies  to  the  leave.  Attiijl't.  t'orrr^.m. 

Lbst.i"  conj.  [from  the  adjective  least. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Lett  (i.  e.  Uted)  is  no- 
thing else  but  the  participle  past  of  the 
Sax.  lefan,  to  dismiss ;  and  with  the 
article  that,  (either  expressed  or  under- 
stood,) means  no  more  than  hoc  dimitto, 
or  quo  dmitto.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of 
Purl.  i.  S24.] 

1.  This  particle  may  be  sometimes  re- 
solved into  that  not,  meaning  preven- 
tion or  care  lest  a  thing  should  happen. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed, 
Utt  if  he  should  exceed,  then  thy  brother  should 
sceiu  vile.  Dent,  xxv. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
All  ten  our  hide.  sVUim,  P.  L. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me,  and  Utt  cold 
Or  heat  should  Injure  us  hie  timely  care 

Afiden,  P.  L. 
the  corps,  test  it 
by  the  barbarous  nations. 

jtdduon  on  Holy. 

It  sometimes  means  only  that,  with  a 

kind  of  emphasis. 

One  doubt 
Pursues  me  Mill,  Jest  all  I  cannot  din, 
Lr*t  that  pure  breath  of  life,  lbs  spirit  of  man. 
Which  God  inaptr'd,  cannot  together  perish 
With  ibis  corporeal  clod.  Miilon,  P.  L. 

Le'stshcock.  n.  «.   They  have  a  device 
i  filled  with  corks,  and 


of  two  sticks 
crossed  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst 
there  riseth  a  thread,  and  at  the  same 
hangeth  a  sail ;  to  this  engine,  termed  a 
Uttercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their 
boulter,  so  as  the  wind  coming  from  the 
shore  fillath  the  sail,  and  the  sail  car- 
rieth  the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which, 
after  the  respite  of  some  hours,  is  drawn 
in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the 

Carev. 


To  LET.+  v.  a.  [lie tan,  Sax.  Ulan,  Gotb. 

topennit.] 
1 .  To  allow ;  to  suffer ;  to  permit. 

Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  aneertamty, 
let  the  uncertainty  go,  and  bold  to  thai  which  is 
certain.  &p.  Saruitr$ot%. 

me  )  apeak,  Raymond,  will  you  let 

hhn  ? 

Shall  he  remember  Leonora? 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 

We  must  not  fee  go  manifest  truths,  because  wc 
cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them.  CJlier. 

One  who  flies  hia  thoughts  intently  on  one 
thing,  an  as  tn  take  hut  little  notice  of  the  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  hia  mind,  let*  slip  out  of  hia  ac- 
count a  good  part  of  that  duration.  J-oc*V. 

A  solution  of  mercury  in  aqua  fortis  beinsj 
pound  upon  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  \ 


t.  A  sign  of  the  optative  mood  used  be- 
fore the  first  and  imperative  before  the 
third  person.  Before  the  first  person 
singular  it  signifies  resolution,  fixed  pur- 
pose, or  ardent  wish. 

Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines,  /wlfcrs. 
Here  let  me  ait, 
And  bold  high  converse  with  Use  mighty  dead. 


3.  Before  the  first  person  plural,  let  im- 
plies exhortation. 

Rise;  let  in  go.  ft.  it/or*. 

Lei  us  seek  out  tome  desolate  shade.  SnJtsp. 

4.  Before  the  third  person,  singular  or 
plural,  let  implies  permission. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause. 

MUtvn,  Smnet. 

5.  Or  precept. 

Let  ttie  soldiers  scire  him  for  one  of  the  assas- 
sinates. Dn/dcn. 

6.  Sometimes  it  implies  concession. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolua  flow, 
Or  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po, 
WhUeJryOur  oaks  the  precious  toads  a 

7.  Before  a  thing  in  the  passive  voice,  let 
implies  command. 

Lei  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  conli- 
guoua  be  separated ,  and  let  those  which  ought  tu 
be  separated  be  apparently  to  to  its ;  but  Ut  llris 
be  done  by  a  small  and  pleasing  difference. 

8.  Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  with- 
out the  particle  to,  as  in  the  former 
examples. 

But  one  submissive  word  which  you  let  fall, 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  alL  Aw. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shall  tVi  it  reel,  and  lie 
•till.  Exodus. 

9*  To  leave :  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  alone ;  but  formerly  was 
also  unaccompanied. 
Yet  nether  apinnes  nor  card*,  ne  cares  nor 


But  to  her  mother  Mature  all  her  care  she  lens. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  vL  17. 
They  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said  I  bearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  to,  I  might  have  sVr  atone 
The  insulting  band  of  Dougiaa  over  you. 

Snaisptnre. 

.  The  pubhek  cartragoa  of  a  destroying  tyranny 
are  but  cbiuhah  appetitea,  let  atone  till  they  are 
grown  ungovernable.  L'Estrmfe,  Fat. 

Let  me  otW  to  accuse  hire  ofttru  aids. 

Lhyden,  SP.  Frinr. 
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LET 


TO*  is  of  no 

I*  ii  fain  to  resolve  all 

Nestor ,  do  iitrt  let  us  alone  till  you  have  short, 
cned  gar  nocki,  aud  reduced  them  to  their  ancient 
standard.  A \bb\<m . 

Tail  notion  might  be  irt  atone  and  despised, 
at  a  piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm. 

Ilsprrt,  Strm. 

10.  To  more  than  permit ;  to  give. 

TYinv'a  a  tetter  for  you,  air.  If  yonr  name  be 
linratjo,  aa  I  am  let  to  know  it  it, 

SliziitM'.irf,  tlamlet. 

11.  To  pat  to  hire ;  to  grant  to  a  tenant. 

Sultixnoo  bad  a  vmevanj  tit  BasI  Il^uw>n  ;  be 
lei  the.  vineyard  unto  keeper*.    Cantidei,  viii.  11. 

Nothing  deadens  ao  much  the  composition  of 
a  picture  a*  figure*  which  appertain  not  to  tbc 
•object :  we  mar  call  them  figures  to  be  let. 

Jjryden,  Jrufresnou. 
She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  eery  genteel  man. 

Taller. 


A  l»w  wu  enacted. 


12.  To 


prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 
■orations,  from  letting  their 
term  of  twenty  yeera.     Swift  • 


ny  thing  to  take  a 
res  no  impulsive  vi 
it  ia  commonly  join 


In  this  sense  it  ia  commonly  joined  with 
a  particle. 

She  let  thcrn  cfoum  by  a  cord  through  the 
window.  Jatkua. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  doom  your 
nets  for  a  draught,  St.  Luke,  vi.  4. 

Let  damn  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink. 

Gen.  miv.  U. 

The  beginning  of  strife  U  a*  when  one  lettetn 
out  water.  Pror.  ivii.  14. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth 
pricking  vines  or  trees  after  tbey  be  of  some 
growth,  and  thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears. 

Boom,  .Vat.  Hist. 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't. 
Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  oat.  Hudsbras, 

n«  letting  out  our  love  to  mutable  objects  doth 
hut  enlarge  Our  lieurtn,  and  ftKiVe  them  die  wider 
marks  for  fortune  to  be  wounded.  Jlayte. 

My  Ireart  sinks  in  me  wlille  1  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  *^;ii'Len  d  fit>rv  drups  tts  bold  ; 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life. 

Dryden, 

From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is  let 
dawn  to  bis  traditional  poverty. 

/VfW,  F.u-  on  Homer. 
You  must  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 

'  I*- 


13.  To  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course. 

Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  be  let 
loose  his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.  Sidney. 

Let  reason  teach  impossibility  in  any  thfng, 
and  the  will  of  man  doth  Jot  it  go.  Heater. 

He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as 
lie  was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carry  a  gun. 

AildiUAi,  Sj»Xt- 

14.  To  Let  be.   To  leave  off;  to  dis- 
continue. 

Son,  said  he  then,  let  be  thy  Miter  acorn. 
And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age. 

fyntwr,  F.  tj. 
Dotard,  said  be,  let  te  thy  deep  advice. 

Sjxnter,  F.  Q. 

15.  To  Let  be.   To  let  go;  to  let  alone. 

Eftsooocs  be  gan  to  rage,  and  inly  frvtt. 
Crying,  Let  be  that  lady  debonnaire, 
Thou  recreaunt  knight  ■  S}<ensrr,  F.  Q. 

Let  be  t  let  us  see,  whether  Elias  will  come  to 
save  him.  St.  Unit.  xivu'.  49. 

On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 
And  withcr'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke ; 
Back  oo  your  lives  ;  let  be,  said  bo,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  tbe  desun'd  way. 

Dryien,  Theod,  and  Himorin. 


LET 

16.  To  Lrr  blood,  i. 
out  blood.    To  free  it 
;  to  suffer  it  to 


Be  mi  d  by  me ; 
Let's  purge  thischoler  wit 


Ills  ancient  knot  < 
To-morrow  are  U-t  I 


or  to  lei 
confine- 
t  of  the 


blood. 

f  dangerous  adversaries 
dim!  ai  Fomfret  castle. 

Skatsptart. 

Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  Mood,  and 
opened  several  veins  at  a  time.  Arbvtbnat  on  Com*. 

17.  To  Let  blood,  is  used  with  a  dative 
of  the  person  whose  blood  is  let. 

As  tercbration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  *o  doth 
letting  plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby 
letting  forth  tears.  Bacon. 

18.  To  Lkt  in.   To  admit. 

I-et  Ut  your  king,  whose  labour'd  spirits 
Crsvc  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

Skohpeare. 

Rosete*  nte>erj:^  hi*,  army  befure  the  gate*  (if 
the  city,  in  hope*  that  the  cttlaeos  would  raise 

XnoOet,  Hut.  of  tie  Turks. 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquish 'd  ?  Milton,  &  A. 

The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  reli- 
gion, the  more  easy  we  are  to  let  in  grief,  if  tbc 
cause  be  innocent.  Bp.  Tuytor, 

They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame 
True  to  bis  sense,  but  truer  to  bis  fame. 
Fording  hr»  current,  where  thou  find'st  it  low, 
Let'tt  ra  thine  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow. 

/iniA/im. 

To  give  a  period  to  my  life,  and  to  his  fears, 
you're  welcome ;  here's  a  throat,  a  heart,  or  any 
other  part,  ready  to  let  in  death,  and  receive  bit 
commands.  Denham, 

19.  If  a  noun  follows,  for  let  lit,  let  into  is 
required. 

It  is  tbe  key  that  lets  ibeoi  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there. 

South,  Serm. 

There  are  pictures  of  such  a*  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth  or  miracles,  with  in- 
scriptions, that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history 
uf  the  person  represented.  .1l.lni.rt. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success,  and 
terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  iuto  the 
secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with 
that  private  conduct  by  which  tbe  world  is  go- 
verned. Addition. 

1T>ese  are  not  myilcriea  for  ordinary  reader*  to 
be  let  into.  Addison. 

As  we  rode  through  tbc  town,  I  was  let  into 
the  character*  of  all  tbe  inhabitants ;  one  waa  a 


2a  To  Let  in,  i 
mission. 

They  should  speak  properly  and  correctly, 
whereby  they  may  let  their  thoughts  into  other 
men's  minds  tbc  more  easily.  Locke. 

As  soon  as  tbey  have  hewn  down  any  quantity 
of  the  rocks,  tboy  lei  in  their  springs  and  reservoirs 
among  their  works.  Addison  on  Italy. 

21.  To  Let  off.  To  discharge.  Origin- 
ally used  or  an  arrow  dismissed  from 
the  gripe,  and  therefore  suffered  to  fly 
off  the  string :  now  applied  to  guns. 

Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned 
the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  of  in 
the  air.  Steifl. 

28.  To  Lbt  out.   To  lease  out ;  to  give 

to  hire  or  farm. 
To  LET.f  v,  a.  [lettan,  Sax.  to  hinder ; 

leilen,  Dutch ;  probably  from  the  Goth. 

laljan,  to  delay.] 


LET 

1.  To  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  oppose. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their 
objects i  we  have  the  unpedimetru  oi'  li.>nour, 
and  tire  torment*  of  conscience.  Sidney, 

To  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  Cod  may  be  blasphemed  ; 
nothing  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian, 
or  any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  let  or 
hindered.  Hooter. 

Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be. 
To  lei  a  weary  wretch  from  her  doe  rest. 

And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity  • 


O'erlooks  the  neighbours ' 
And  nods  at  every  house  his 


Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  works  ? 
go  you  unto  your  burdens.  JCsod.  v.  4. 

Tbe  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work; 
only  he  who  now  lettetn  will  let,  until  be  be  taken 
out  of  the  way.  It  Thru. 

I  will  work,  and  who  will  lrr  it?  /as.  xliii.  11. 
And  now  oo  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  mill)  enrag'd  desire, 

riih  a  wide  survey, 
threatening  fire. 
Dryden,  Ann.  Mir. 

2.  To  Let,  when  it  signifies  to  permit,  or 
leave,  has  let  in  the  preterite  and  part, 
passive;  but  when  it  signifies  to  hinder, 
it  has  letted ;  as,  "  multa  me  rntpc- 
dierunl,"  many  things  have  letted  me. 

Introdutt.  to  Grammar. 

To  Lbt.  ».  n.  To  forbear ;  to  withold 
himself. 

After  king  Ferdirjando  had  taken  upon  him 
the  person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  be 
would  not  let  to  counsel  Oh*  king. 

Lbt.  b.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Hindrance ; 
obstacle;  obstruction;  impediment. 

The  secret  leu  and  difficulties  in  public  pro. 
cacdings  are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  Hooter. 

Sol)  man  without  let  presented  his  army  before 
the  city  of  Belgrade.    A'nvllet,  tlitt.  of  tne  1  vrU 

It  lad  been  done  e'er  this,  bad  I  been  consul : 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let.    Ji.  Jwuva,  Cotiline 

Just  judge,  two  Ittt  remove;  that  free  frooi 
dread, 

I  may  before  thy  high  tribunal  plead. 

Sandys,  Furo/ihr.  of  Job. 
To  these  internal  dispositions  to  sin  add  tbe 
external  opportunities  and  occasions  concurring 
with  them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  owl  of 
tlw  way,  and  making  tlai  puUi  of  destruction  plain 
before  the  sinner's  face ;  so  tlul  bo  may  run  bis 
course  freely.  g„lM, 

Lbt,  the  termination  of  diminutive  words, 
from  ljxe,  Saxon,  little,  small ;  as, 
rivulet,  a  small  stream  ;  hamlet,  a  little 
village. 

Letch.*  n.  s. 

1.  A  vessel  to  put  ashes  in,  to  run  water 
through,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
washing  lye.  Ray,  N.  and  E.  Country 
Words,  and  Moore's  Suffolk  Words. 

2.  A  long  narrow  swamp,  in  which  water 
moves  slowly  among  rushes  and  grass. 
Brockets,  North  C  Words. 

LE  THAL.*  adj.  [UthatU,  Lat.]  Deadly; 
mortal.  Cockeram. 

Vengeance'  wings  bring  on  thy  lethal  day. 

Cupid',  Whirligig,  (161(7). 
Could  not  your  heavenly  c banes,  your  tuneful 
voice, 

Have  sooth'd  the  rage  of  rueful  fate,  and  stay'd 
The  lethal  blow  ? —  Ah  me,  if  lieaveoly  charms, 
If  softest  melody  could  sooth  the  rage 
Of  rueful  fate,  our  Ftuebc  had  not  died. 

Lbtha'litt.*  n.t.  [from  /rfrW^Lutin, 
Uthaltter.-]    Mortality.  Btileu. 
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LET 

The  certain  punishment  being  preamble  to 
the  doubtful  frtteM,  of  the  fetkh. 

.rfdrju,  Pos/njr,  p.  10*. 
Lctha'rcicai..»  asf/.  [fWAt»r£i«t*,  Lat.] 

Sleepy  by  disease ;  lethargick. 
Lethargically.*  adv.  [bom  lethargical.] 
In  a  morbid  sleepiness. 

Mr.  Musty  *u  not  only  unwieldy,  but  so 
UthargifaUy  stupid,  tUal  lie  fell  sslrrp  even  io 
musical  assemblies.  Ld~  Cane. 

Letha'boicalnes*.*  n.s.  [from  lethargi- 
cal.]  Morbid  sleepiness. 

That  Ummi  msyest  b*  the  mors  effectually  roused 
up  out  of  this  tepidity  and  frtAargiwf ««». 

More  an  l»e  Seven  CSurcAe*,  eh.  9. 

Letha'roick.  [/rtAor«yn«,  Fr.;  from 
fctAargy.]  Sleepy  by  disease,  beyond 
tbe  natural  power  of  sleep. 

Vengeance  n  H  If  minutely  proclaimed  io 
thunder  from  heaven,  to  glee  men  no  ret  in  their 
lias  till  they  awake  from  the  Mkargto)  deep,  and 
arise  from  so  dead,  >o  raoruTeroas  a  Mate. 

Hammond  on  FuntliimntiU}. 
Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  wake  bia  pity 
From  hie  Witml  sleep.  Dtnkam,  Sophy. 

A  legartby  demands  U.«  same  cure  and  diet 
aa  an  apoplexy  from  a  phlegmalick  caw,  such 
bt\u£  the  constitution  of  tbe  Inhnrxick. 

Artmthnot  on  Diet. 
Lbtha'roicxnkss.  n.s.  [from lethargiek.] 
Morbid  sleepiness  ;  drowsiness  to  a  dis- 
ease. 

A  grain  of  glory  mtxt  with  humbleness, 
Cures  both  a  ferer,  and  Irlhargidmeu.  Itrrhert. 

LETHARGY.  n.  t.  [X^aWi« ;  lethargic, 
French.]  A  morbid  drowsiness ;  a 
deep  from  which  one  cannot  be  kept 


LET 


sleep 
an  akc 


Tbc  lethargy  nuit  bar*  his  quiet  course  ; 
If  not,  be  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Bresk*  out  So  ravage  madness.  Shahpcair. 

Though  hii  eye  is  open  as  the  morning's. 
Toward*  lusts  and  pleasures ;  ret  so  fast  a  ki/iorpy 
Has  ^eix'd  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and 
dangers. 

He  sleeps  like  death,  Ik-nham,  Sct+y. 

Europe  lay  than  under  a  deep  Uihar^y,  and 
was  no  otherwise  to  he  rescued  from  it,  but  by 
one  tlial  would  cry  mightily. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of 
dcmW.i  tlx.'  same  cure  and  diet. 

Arbathnot  on  Dirt. 

To  Lk'tmargy.^  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  lay  asleep ;  to  entrance- 

His  motion  weakens,  or  his  divcerui«K» 

Are  tethargisd.  Stiai-ipeare,  A*.  Lear. 

LETHE.T  n.  *.  [XtfS»,  Greek,  forgotten ; 

ItHhf,  French.] 
1.  Oblivion ;  a  draught  of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wroe  hath  steep!  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Irtht.  S/wkip.  Ant.  and  Cteop. 

Lethe,  tbe  riser  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  which  wbo<w>  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief.  Milton,  P.  L- 

%  Death.  [Uihum,  LaL  In  this  seme,  it 
was  probably  spoken  as  a  word  of  only 
ono  syllable ;  in  the  former  it  consists 
of  two.]  Obsolete. 

Here  wast  lliou  bay'd,  brave  hart, 
Here  didst  tbou  fall :  and  her*  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  io  thy  spoil,  and  crlmeond  in  tby  Irtht. 

Shuliptare,  Jul  Cms. 

Lethr'am  *  adj.  [from  letkt.]  Oblivious ; 
causing  oblivion. 

I  did  not  think  So  fro  Ik  waters  bad  such  a 
tef  Acta  quality  in  them,  as  to  cause  such  an  "  am- 
""  i  him  of  his  friends  here  upon  the  Thames. 

Hovett,  £ftt,  ill.  6* 

VOL.  II. 


Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment. 
And  wish  and  struggle,  as  tbey  pass,  to  reach 
The  tempting  stream,  with  one  email  drop  to 
In  sweet  foriretiulnr-*  nil  pain  and  wo*. 


■  i   j 

liailcy. 
arc  but  ex- 


.,  (1648.)  p.  151. 
with  a  lethiferous 


Orid  make*  mention  of  a  certain  nhlirious  or 
Untihran  love,  to  whom  tbo  enricnt  Itomnns  de- 
tlicmtcd  a  temple.  Fetrmd,  I-m^-Mtt.  p.  315 
They  ferry  over  this  letkcan  sound 


low 


P.  L. 

Lb'theed.*  adj.  [from/rfAc]  Oblivious; 
lethcan. 

Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloyW  vauot  bis  appetite; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  bis  honour, 
Evan  till  a  letheed  dulness. 

.VAui-jyjeore,  Ant.  and  Ch-ojt. 

Lrtri'pbrous.*    adj.    [lethifer,  Latin.] 
Deadly ;  bringing  death. 

Those  that  are  really 
crrsceociea  of  sin. 

Dr.  Robinson  $ 
Their  very  words  conveyed 
air,  were  feared  as  bullets. 

Alctn.  <f  Sir  Edm.  Bury  Godfrey,  p.  40. 

Lr'ttrrvt  n.  f.  [from  let.] 

1.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 

2.  One  who  hinders.  Htdoet,andSkeru>o<xl. 

3.  Ono  who  give* rent  to  any  thing;  as,  a 
blood-letter. 

4.  A  Letter  go.     A  spendthrift;  t 
squanderer. 

A  provider  slow 
For  Ids  own  good,  a  carries,  Irtirr-go 
Of  money.       B.  Jonxm,  Uoraa't  Art  of  Poetry. 

LF/TTER.+  «.  *.  [lettre,  French ;  Utera, 
Latin.] 

1,  One  of  the  elements  of  syllables;  a 
character  in  the  alphabet, 

A  superscription  was  written  over  him  in  Ittun 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.     Zishr,  xiIB.  SB. 
Thou  whoreeuu  Zed !  thou  unnecessary  letter/ 


2.  A  written  message ;  an  epistle. 

Tbey  use  to  write  it  on  tbe  top  of  letters. 


I  bare  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at.  SMjji. 

When  a  Spaniard  would  write  a  httrr  by  hun, 
the  Indian  would  marvel  bow  it  should  be  possiWe, 
that  he,  to  whom  be  came,  sliould  be  able  to  know 
all  things.  Abiot. 

The  asaes  will  do  very  veil  for  trumpeters, 
the  lures  will  make  excellent  teller  carriers. 

X.'£ahwnge,  Fob. 

The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
natural ;  aa  naar  approaching  to  familiar  con- 
rcrsetion  as  possible :  the  two  best  auaiities  in 
conver^ii^  an\  good  bumour  and  good  breed- 
ing ;  those  /rf.'rr-j  are  therefore  certainly  the  be»t 
that  shew  the  most  of  these  two  qualities.  fToM 

Mrs.  P.  B.  has  writ  to  me,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  itrter  writers  I  know;  very  good  sense,  civQity, 
and  friendship,  without  any  stiffness  or  cotsKraini. 

Swjft. 

S.  The  verbal  expression;  the  literal  mean- 
ing-  , 

Tourhinp  translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  we 
may  not  Hi„»l  low  of  their  pamful  travels  Iktviii,  who 
strictly  have  tied  ifaemeeWc*  to  the  wry  original 
letter.  Hooker. 

In  obedience  lo  human  laws,  we  must  obserre 
■he  later  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
reason  of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the  law. 
giver.  Bjt.  T\iyl>r,  llfly  Uiin£. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not 
according  to  the  bnrv  rigour  of  the  Utter,  but 
according  to  the  allowances  of  expression. 

ieWi,  Sem- 


LET 

May  I  not  lire  without  com  rend  and  awe, 
Excepting  still  the  fetter  of  the  law  ?  Drydtn,  Pert. 

4.  Letters  without  the  singular :  learning. 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knowrtti 
this  man  Utters,  having  never  learned  ? 

St.  John,  sil.  15. 

5.  Letters  without  the  singular,  used  with 
the  adjective  patent ;  a  written  instru- 
ment, containing  a  royal  grant,  {lileree 
patentet,  Lat.] 

The  king's  grants  are  contained  in 
letters-patent,  so  called,  because  they 
are  not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to  open 
view,  with  the  great  seal  pendant  at  the 
bottom.  Blackstone. 

Call  in  his  feMsra^sstent,  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorniea-geiMral  lo  sue.  Skaktp.  Rick.  //. 

6.  Any  thing  to  be  read. 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  tetter. 

jlddimn,  Frrrhnldrr 

7.  Type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

The  iron  ladles  that  letter  founders  ute  to  the 
casting  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  constantly  in 
melting  metaL  Moron. 

To  Le'tter.  v.  a.  [fromicfler.]  To  i 
with  letters. 


I  observed  one  weijrht  tefterrJ  on  lioth  sides  ; 
and  I  found  on  one  side,  written  in  die  dialect  of 
men,  and  underneath  it,  calamities ;  on  the  other 
side  was  written,  In  tbe  language  of  the  gods,  and 
un<leri>estli,  ble*ungs.  Addison. 

Lg'TTEJUD.t  adj.  [from  letter.]  This  is 
a  very  old  word  in  our  language ; 
though  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  no  other 
example  of  it  than  that  from  Jeremy 
Collier.  It  is  used  by  Chaucer;  and 
is  found  in  Huloet's  dictionary  with 
the  definition  of  learned,  "  literatus," 
Lat.] 

1.  Literate;  educated  to  learning;  learned. 

Your  prelates  ben  not  so  wise, 
Ne  bales  so  teurid  as  am  I. 

Ckmtcer,  Asm  R.  7691. 
A  martial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  Uucrtd 
education,  Is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness. 

Cottier  on  Pride. 

2.  Belonging  to  learning ;  suiting  letters. 

When  stung  with  idle  anxieties,  or  teased  with 
fruitless  impertinence,  or  yawning  over  insipid 
then  we  perceive  the  blessing  of  a 


Young,  Conject.  on  Orig.  CsmjiouthH. 

Lr'tterfounder.*    n.  t.    [letter  and 
founder.]    One  who  cost*  types  for 


bat !  since  the  pretor  did  my  fettsn  loose, 
left  me  freely  at  my  own  dtspoae, 


printing. 
Lett  eh. 

Lb'tteri.ess.*  adj.  [letter  and  fex».]  Ig- 
norant ;  illiterate.    Not  in  use. 

A  meer  daring  UtierUu  commander  can,  in  a 
rational  way,  promiw  hmm  If  no  more  success  in 


a  lion. 

Waltrkoust.Ajnd.  for  lining,  (1653,)  p.  135. 

Lb'tterprbss.*  n.  s.  [letter  and  press.] 
Print ;  what  is  given  in  types  from  a 
written  copy. 

If  his  merits  sre  to  be  determined  by  judges 
who  estimate  tbc  value  of  a  book  from  its  bulk, 
or  its  frontispiece,  every  rival  must  acquire  an 
easy  superiority,  who  with  persuasive  clotyuettce 
protnisei  four  eitrsordinsry  pages  of  Ullcrprtis,  or 

nature.  ~  Goldsmith,  Est.  i. 

Le'tter*  Patent.*   See  the  fifth  sense  of 

Letter. 
Le'ttuce.  n.  i.  [iVicfsica,  Let.] 
4k 
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The  specie*  are,  common  or  garden 
lettuce ;  cabbage  lettuce  ;  Silesia  lettuce; 
while  and  b!ack  cot, ;  white  cos ;  red 
capuchin  lettuce.  Miller. 

Fat  colwoct.,  and  comforting  purtdioc, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  roaemerine. 

Snemer,  3tui?pnt. 
when  It  i> 
Xat.  Wist. 


"urnum.  Surgery. 

LE'VANT.f  adj.  [levant,  Fr.]  Eastern. 

Thwart  of  those,  as  fierce 
Forth  rtrdi  the  Levant,  and  the  Poortit  wind*, 
Eurif  and  Zephyr.  Mttm,  P.  L. 

The  levant  winds  which  blow  directly  out. 

Sir  H.  Sheere,  L4.  Halifax,  MuctH.  p.  34. 

Li'VANT.t  n.  *. 

1.  The  east,  particularly  those  coasts  of 
.the  Mediterranean  cast  of  Italy. 

2.  A  wind  so  called;  now  termed  a  le- 
vanter. 

They  are  called  <nmi<  both  from  their  course, 
as  blowing  from  the  re*  where  the  sua  riees,  and 
also  tram  Ibeir  freshening  and  riling  higher  as  the 
con  rises:  for  they  arc  generally  at  their  height 
when  the  tun  comes  to  the  meridian,  loid  duller  m. 
the  nm  declines. 

Sir  H.  Sheere,  LA.  Hatifae't  Afiicrff.  p.  34. 

The  flercrr  lenmU  dull  apace,  after  you  are 
enee  out  of  llvs  Ml/right,  laid,  p.  35. 

Leva'nt«».»  b.  i.  [from  levant.} 

1.  A  strong  easterly  wind,  so  called  by  the 
sailors  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  A  colloquial  expression,  applied  to  one 
who  bets  at  a  horse-race,  and  runs  away 
without  paying  the  wagers  he  has  lost. 

Lkva'ntinb,*  adj.  [from  levant  ,•  Fr. 
levant  inc. 2  Belonging  to  the  Levant, 
that  part  of  the  east  so  called. 

We  read  of  Anttoch.-and  the  churches  of  the 
Coloetiana  and  Laodloua  —  their  periahing  by  an 
earthquake,  of  God's  forsaking  the  tnmtime 
churches,  of  the  sea's  eudJen  breaking  of  its  aandy 
girdle  Spencer  on  Prod.  p.  S5S. 

LEVA'TOR.  n.t.  [Latin.]  A  chirurgical 
instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of 
the  skull  are  lifted  up. 

Some  »or^oiv*  bring  out  the  bone  in  the  bore  ; 
but  It  will  be  safer  to  raise  it  up  with  your  levator, 
when  il  is  but  lightly  retained  in  soma  pare 

Woman,  Surgery. 

Leik  i >ph le'om ac y.    n.  *.    [from  leuco- 
phlegmatick.  ]  Paleness,  with  viscid  j  uices 
and  cold  sweatings. 
Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  leu- 


LEV 

She  levttk  all  that  oivr  he  aattb, 

(rt*<r,  Can/.  Am.  B.  4. 
Another  man  leveto  iliat  be  may  rte  allc  thingis. 

rf'icbfc,  Bam.  sit.  2. 

LE'VEEA  n.t.  [French.] 

1.  The  time  of  rising. 

2.  The  concourse  of  those  who  crowd 
round  a  man  of  power  in  a  morning. 

Would'et  thou  be  tint  minister  of  stale ; 
To  hare  thy  levett  crowded  with  retort. 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  vrvile  court? 

Dryden,  Jar- 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court, 
Levett  and  coucbees  pau*d  without  resort. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  7\jnM<t. 
Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  icree- 
hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their  bread  every 
morning  at  the  c!iainbeT-dooi>  of  grcit  men. 

Addiean,  Speet.  No.  547. 

LE'VEL.  adj.  [lasrel.  Sax.] 
1.  Even;  not  having  one  part  higher 


Lkccofhlr'qmaticic.  adj.  [Xsmec  and 
fMytux.]  Having  such  a  constitution  of 
body  where  the  blood  is  of  a  pale  colour, 
viscid,  and  cold,  whereby  it  stuns  and 
bloats  the  habit,  or  raises  white  tumours 
in  the  feet,  legs,  or  any  other  parts;  and 
such  arc  commonly  asthmatic  and  drop- 

Quincy. 


and  for  want  JTnrt^bA 
n&lfgftMJfira.  Arbulknot. 

Livb.*    adj.    [leoc,  Sax.]  Agreeable; 

pleasing;  dear.    Written  also  lev/,  lefe, 

and  lief.    See  Lbvkk. 
To  Lave*  v.  a.  [jelvjsn,  and  lecan,  Sax. 

to  believe.]  The  old  form  of  our  present 


The  door 

Di scorer  ample  spaces  o'er  the 
And  Unet       menu  Mtlisn,  P.  L. 

The  garden,  waled  on  tfie  tetet  torn, 
She  left  behind.  Dryden,  Baccate. 

2.  Even  with  any  thing  else;  in  the  same 
line  or  plane  with  any  thing. 

Our  nary  is  add  raised,  our  pow'r  collected, 
And  erery  tiling  lies  leer!  to  our  wish. 

Shnitpettre,  Hen.  IF. 
Now  shares  with  lead  wing  the  deep. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

There  is  a  knowledge  w  hich  is  rery  proper  to 
nan,  and  lies  level  to  human  understanding,  the 
knowledge  of  oar  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  him.  TiBetsaa. 

S.  Having  no  gradations  of  superiority. 
Be  lead  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  u 
tevtt  in  your  learning.  Bentley, 

To  Lb'vel.  t>.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  even;  to  free  from  inequal- 
ities ;  as  he  Itvelt  the  walks. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  same  height  with 
something  else. 

Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  oanoiite  in  levdi'd  weal  was  aeL 

Uiaan,  P.  L. 
He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confound, 
And  their  proud  structures  tenet  with  the  ground 


3.  To  lay  flat. 

We  know  by  eiperienoe,  that  all  downright 
rains  do  evermore  dinerer  the  riolenee  of  out. 
rageon,  winds,  ami  beat  down  and  level  the  swell- 
ing  *tnd  mountainoo,  billow*  uf  the  yea.  Haterh. 

With  unre\ifctrd  might  the  liionarvh  reigns. 
He  levett  mountains,  and  be  raises  plains ; 
And  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
Abaa'd  your  daughter,  and  nailed  me.  Dryd. 

4.  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition. 

Reason  can  never  anient  to  the  admisamn  of 
those  brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the 
aoal,  end  lead  its  superiour  with  ha  mferiotir 
faculties.  Decay  of  Or.  Piety. 

5.  To  point  in  taking  aim ;  to  aim. 

Each  at  the  Itead 
Leadtd  his  deadly  aim.  Milton,  P.  L. 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tower 


Dryden. 

whieh  an  the  rictor  hast 
Z/iWT'd  with  «ieh  iniprtuoui  fury  smote. 

Jfiftom  P.  J- 

The  construction  I  believe  is  not, 
globes  Itvelt d  on  the  host,  but  globes 
JeveWd  smote  on  the  host. 
6.  To  direct  to  an  end. 

16 


LEV 

The  whole  body  uf  puriuini  wm  dra<vn  to  be 
abeltors  of  all  villainy  by  a  few  men,  whose  d  . 
signs  from  the  first  were  levelled  to  destroy  both 
religion  and  gorcrement- 
7.  To  suit  to  proportion. 

Behold  the  law 
And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  i 
And  thence,  like  limbecks,  neb  irk 
To  At  the  lerrird  use  of  h 

To  Le'vHL.t  v.  n. 

1.  To  aim  at :  to  bring  the  gun  or 
to  the  same  line  with  the  mark. 

The  glory  of  Cod,  and  I  he  good  of  his  church, 
«'  tbe  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  also 
letd.  Hooter. 

2-  To  conjecture ;  to  attempt  to  guess. 

I  pray  tbee  mcmimc  them  ;  nod  n»  llioii  nainent 
them  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to  me 


Mere*,  of  Ven. 

3.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with  a 
mark. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Flac'd  near  at  hand  in  open  view, 
And  rals'd  it  till  it  levett" d  right, 
Against  the  glow  worm  tail  of  kite.  Jfudtirrrn. 

4.  To  make  attempts ;  to  aim. 

Ambitious  York  did  lead  at  thy  crown. 

»nilf«lre. 

5.  To  eftace  distinction  or  superiority  :  as, 
infamy  is  always  trying  to  level. 

6.  To  square  with ;  to  accord. 

With  such  armmodatmn  and  bewrt. 
As  Imti  with  her  breeding.         Siaitpoare,  OH. 

Le'vkl.  a.  t.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  plane;  a  surface  without  protube- 
rances or  inequalities. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Norlhamptouhire, 
innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise. 

Hole,  Oris,  of  UanJdxd. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  oeeraiae 
thnse  that  dwell  on  low  levdt.      Sandy t,  Tmtrit . 

2.  Rate ;  standard ;  customary  height. 

Lore  of  her  made  us  raise  up  out  thoughts 
iboie  the  ordinary  tevd  of  the  world,  so  a>  great 
clerks  do  not  disdain  our  conference.  Sidney. 

The  oralis  of  mOiiary  men  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  shore  my  ordinary  heel. 

S.  Suitable  or  proportionate  height. 

Il  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  jo  far 
Above  the  fcrW  of  subjection,  as 
T*  assume  to  them  tlte  glory  of  that  war.  Daniel. 

4.  A  state  of  equality. 

The  time  la  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be  upon 
the  traWj  I  am  rcsolred  to  anticipate  the  time, 
and  be  upon  the  IrtW  with  them  now  :  for  be  is 
so  that  neither  eeeks  nor  wants  intra. 

Alterlnery  la  Pope. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a 
level .  and  observes  proportion  in  its  dispensae'ens 
towards  us.  Adduan,  Sped. 

I  suppose,  by  the  style  of  old  friends,  and  .he 
like,  it  most  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  levdj 


smung  «lx»n  tm  | 
than  I  could  wish 


adjust 


The  lead  h  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it 
may  reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work  i 
if  the  plumb-line  bang  just  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular, when  the  level  is  tvt  flat  down  upon  the 
work,  the  work  la  level ;  but  If  it  hangs  on  either 
side  the  perpendicular,  the  floor  or  work  must  be 
raised  on  that  side,  till  die  plumb-line  bang  exactly 
on  ine  perpendicular.  iloean,  Meek.  £ier. 

plan;  scheme; 
level. 
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Be  the  fair  irxW  of  thy  action*  kid. 
At  Mlf«UM  will*,  and  prudence  may  persuade, 

And  try  it  life  tw  worth  the  brer  "t  cam.  Prior. 

7.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  any 
missive  weapon  is  aimed. 

I  Hood  I'lhe  tree** 
Of  a  full  cliar^'J  eunf«lrr*L-y,  and  gaTr  utanks 
To  you  that  choked  it.     Skulciftort,  Hen-  rill. 

At  if  that  name. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  rourther  her.        Skaktptart,  Ham.  and  Jul. 

Thrice  happy  »  that  humble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care* 
Over  whose  bands  those  arrows  By, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Ir'nflcr. 

8.  The  line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Fir'd  at  flnt  tight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youUi  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts ; 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  acs  Che  lengths  bchiod. 

ftp*. 


Li'vciLER.t  n.  i.  [from  leveW] 
1.  One  who  makes  any  thins  « 
i  or  lays  by  a  l« 


one 


3.  One  who  destroys  superiority ;  one  who 
endeavours  to  bring  all  to  the  same  state 
of  equality. 

The  prethytrrian  mutt  not  hold  himself  secure, 
svhiiv  the  independent  tit*  at  •tern ;  nor  the  inde- 
pendent free  fiom  fear  to  long  a*  the  leveller,  with 
the  pUusin-  promises  of  a  pleasing  parity,  suggests 
to  ttie  COTtnona  of  EngUo^aa  if  it  »*'n  the  year 

putabtc  liberty. 

K.  Charles,  cited  in  He  Princely  Pe/uum,  eh.  9. 
You  are  an  eeartWing  letter,  you  won't  allow 
encouragement  to  extraordinary  merit. 

Collier  en  Prule. 
Ia  diversion  grown  a  leveller,  like  death  ? 

young,  Centaur,  Lett.  9. 

1.  Evenness ;  equality  of  surface. 

2.  Equality  with  something  else. 

The  river  Tiber  it  expressed  lying  along,  for 

Warmth  the  earth.  Peach 
Lk'ven.   a.  j.    [levain,  Fr.  Commonly, 
though  less  properly,  written  leaven 
see  Lbavbm.j 

1.  Ferment;  that  which  being  mixed  in 
bread  makes  it  rise  and  ferment. 

2.  Any  tiling  capable  of  changing  the  na 
ture  of  a  greater  mass. 

The  mailer  rerraentcth  upon  the  old  torn,  and 
Iteooineth  more  acrid.  nytaratoit,  Swjery. 

The  pestilential  Icrahu  conveyed  to  good*.  ' 

Ariuthnot. 

Lb'veb.  n.  s.  [levier,  Fr.] 

ical  power,  is  a 
by  a  hypomocblion ; 
only  the  centre  is  not  in  the  middle,  as 
in  the  common  balance,  but  near  one 
end ;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  ele- 
vate or  raise  a  great  weight;  whence 
the  name  lever.  Harru 
you  any  Inert  to  lift  me  up  again,  bring 
?  Shnkepeare,  Ben.  IF. 

Home  draw  with  cords,  and  tome  toe  mooatar 
drive 

With  rolla  and  lever*.  Denham. 

Ia  a  fever,  the  motion  ran  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space,  n*  may  l»  answerable  to  that  tittle 
rlislsnce  betwist  the  fulriment  and  tlx-  weight  : 
which  it  always  by  to  much  leatar,  aa  the  dispro- 
portion betwixt  the  weight  and  the  power  ia  greater 
sad  the  motion  itself  more  eaay. 


LEV 

8oine  hoisting  {rem, 

Dryrlen. 

Lp.'vgR.*  adj.  the  comparative  degree  of 
leve,  leef,  or  lief,  [leor,  leofpa,  Saxon.] 
More  agreeable ;  more  pleasing. 

Now  cbese,  and  lake  which  you  is  lever. 

Gower,  Con/.  Am. 
It  were  me  leier  than  twenty  pound  worth  iond, 
CHaucer,  I'rarJc.  PraL 

Lb'vbh.*  adv.  Rather  "  To  have  lever, 
malo."  Prompt.  Parv.  to  prefer.  As  we 
now  say,  I  had  rather. 


Yet  had  I  lever  apeoden  ail  the  good 
W  hich  that  I  have,  and  (ellca  were  I  w 
Than  that  ye  should  fallen  in  swichc  m 


srood.l 


Wbichthat 

r* 

Chancer,  Cham.  Teem.  Tale. 
Die  had  she  let**-  with  mc litnter'M  knife. 
Than  to  be  false  in  lore,    tyemer,  f.  Q.  I  It.  6. 

LbVbrbt.  «.  t.  [lievret,  Fr.]  A  young 
hare. 

Their  trawls  o'er  that  taker  field  doe»  show, 
Like  track  of  Irvertii  in  morning  enow.  Walter. 
Lb'vbt.  b.«.  [from  lever,  French]  A 
blast  on  the  trumpet ;  probably  that  by 
which  the  soldiers  are  called  in  the 
morning. 

Ha  that  led  the 
Wore  a  aowgeldrr's 
On  which  be  blew  as  strong  a  1ml, 
Aa  well-fee'd  lawyer  on  hie  breviate.  Budihm. 

Lb'vbbock.  n.  j.  [lafepc,  Saxon.]  This 
word  is  retained  in  Scotland,  and  de- 
notes the  lark.   See  Laverock. 

The  smaller  Urda  bare  their  particular  tenons  • 
aa  the  leoerock.  Walton,  Angler. 

Lk'viable.  adj.  [from/ny.]  That  may 
be  levied. 

not  bought*  Ja^m^^rTfeXbul',  e^reTof 
l»w.  Bacm,  Ben.  rtl. 

LEVI  ATHAN,  n.s.  [Jm1?.]  A  water 
animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job. 
By  some  imagined  the  crocodile ;  but  in 
poetry  generally  taken  for  the  whale. 

We  may,  aa  bootless,  spend  our  rain  command 
Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
At  sand  our  precepts  to  the  UvuUheiu, 
To  Co  roe  ashore.  SMupeare,  Hen.  V. 

Canst  thou  draw  out  festal***  with  an  hook?  Job. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep ;  terialkan, 
hit  unwieldy  train,  in  dreadful  .port 

he  looeen'd  brine.      Tnestam,  mnter. 

To  LE'VIGATE-t  v.  a.  {lervigo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  polish  ;  to  smooth;  to  plane.  Cock- 
eram.    Not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  word. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful  toaeh 
warble  upon  the  corporeal  organs,  or  excite  the 
spirits  into  a  pleasant  frisk  of  motion ;  but  when 
use  hath  lerignied  the  organs,  and  made  the  way 
to  smooth  and  easy,  that  the  spirit*  past  without 


LEV 

LBVtOA'TlOW.t  »■  *.  [from  tVWj*are\] 

LevigatioH  In  the  reducing  of  hard 
bodies,  as  coral,  tutty,  and  precious 
stones,  into  a  subtile  powder,  by  grind- 
ing upon  marble  with  a  muller ;  but  un- 
less the  instruments)  are  extremely  hard, 
they  will  so  wear  as  to  double  the  weight 
of  the  medicine.  Quittey. 

Into  water  thy  earth  rum  flnt  of  all, 
Then  of  thy  water  make  air  by  levigatitm. 
And  ah-  make  fire ;  then  muter  I  will  thee  call 
Of  all  our  secret*. 
Old  PaeminAthmok'i  Theat.  Chen.  (1«SSP)  p.  las. 
Le'vin.*  «.  t.  [from  hlifian,  Saxon ;  to 
lister,  to  shine.]  Liglitning,    Not  m 


glister, 


Wild  thoeuter  dint  and  firy  fawn. 


Chaucer,  fife  MA',  JW. 
n.  Spemter,  Bhep.  Col. 

ng/Mn  bap.  to  light 


Tlw  ligbtsotr.c  tn'irt. 
Aa  wlien  the  Hashing 
Upon  two  stubborn  oaks. 

S)  enter,  F.  Q  ».  ri.  40. 

Lbvita'tiok.*  n. «.  {levitat,  levitatit,  Lat.] 
Act  or  quality  of  rendering  light,  or 
buoyant. 

The  lungs  ahw  of  birds,  aa  compared  with  the 
lungt  of  quadrupeds,  contain  in  them  a  prorisioB 
distin^uiAmgly  calculated  for  this  tamo  purpose 
of /csttaiien ;  namely,  a  communscatiau  'not  found 
in  other  kinds  of  animals  betireen  the  air.  vessels 
of  tlie  lung*  und  llie  cavities  of  the  body,  so  that 
by  the  intromission  of  air  from  one  to  the  other, 


any  etc 

faintly  i  so  tlsat  the 

Borrow,  voi  ill.  S.  9. 
The  case  of  the  vessel  baring  been  curiously  le- 
vigated, (•'  ex  ligni.  la^Tigslix  et  [|uaJn»tis."J 

JiiUuith,  BiU.  i.  3SS. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  to  an  impalpable 
powder. 

S.  To  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  smooth 
and  uniform. 
The  chyle  is  white,  at  consisting  of  salt,  oil. 


Lb'vioatb.*  ^orf.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Figuratively,  made  smooth;  lightened. 


(at  the  will,  aa  it  should  seem,  of  the  animal,)  its 
body  can  be  occasionally  puffed  out,  and  its  ten. 
dency  to  descend  in  the  air,  or  it*  specifick  gravity 
made  leas.  Paley,  Sat.  Theat.  ch.  12.  {  e. 

LE'VITE.  n.  *.  [levila,  Latin,  from  Levi.j 
1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  one  born  to 
the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews. 

In  Ihe  Chrialisn  church,  the  office  of  deacon* 
«u receded  in  the  pbtce  of  the  Ixnia  among  the 
Jews,  who  were  as  ministers  and  scTrsnrs  to  the 
Prl«ata._  -ty'/Tr,  Pnrrrrm. 

%  A  priest :  used  in  contempt. 
Levi'TicAL.t  adj.  [from  levite.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Levites;  making  part 
of  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

By  the  letMeat  law,  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  stoned  to  death ;  to  beinou*  a  crime  was 
adultery.  Aytiffe. 

2.  Priestly- 

Austin  —  sent  to  Rome  Laurence  and  Peter, 
two  of  bis  associate),  is  acquaint  the  pope  of  hit 
good  success  in  Eogltnd,  and  to  be  reaoleed  of 

06     '     Milton,  Hut  'rj^g°Bw  4. 
Levi'tically.*  adv.     [from  Icoitkal.] 
After  the  manner  of  the  Levites. 

These  pure  conceited  men  quarrelled  at  the  name 
of  the  holy  seventh  day,  called,  at  of  old,  Sundav. 
which  tbey  would  have  turned  Subtwlh ;  and  there, 
after  would  have  it  observed  tetMcatfy,  so  strict  as 
not  til  gather  sticks.. 

FranUyn,  Annalt  of  K.  Jmet  I.  p.  SI. 

What  right  of  jurisdiction  soever  can  be  (roan 
this  place  /ctwiciuTy  bequeathed,  mutt  descend  upon 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  equally. 

Milton,  Rao*.  itfCh.  Got.  R.  1. 

Ls'vitt.  n.  t.  [leoitat,  Latin.] 


I .  Lightness ;  not  heavineBS ;  the  quality 
a  any  body  has  less  weight  than 


by  which 
another. 

He  fine  the  furro  of  /rsstv  to  that  srhirh  atcend- 
ad;  to  that  which  descended,  the  form  of  gravity. 

Hfileeh. 

™.  bubble,  by  reason  of  iU  couqxtrative  fa£ 
to  li*  fluidity  that  encloses  it,  would  «conrl  to  tl,e 
<*P-  BerUley. 
♦  at  2 
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2.  Inconstancy;  changeablenesa. 

They  every  day  broached  some  n«w  thing ;  which 
restless  irwfe  they  did  interpret  to  be  tbeir  growing 
in  spiritual  perfection.  /Wer. 

When  wig»  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sworoV 
knou  strive, 
Beau,  barsUh  lieau«,  utiti  coaches  coaches  drire, 
Thii  erring  mortals  trtsty  may  i 

3.  UiMteadiness  ;  laxity  of 


KotoutofiWily.l 


Idle  pleasure ;  vanity. 

He  nerer  employed  his  omnipotence 
ia(y  or  ostentation,  but  as  the  nee essitii 


Mih  .  n,  S-  A. 


out  of  Ir- 
is of  men 
Calami/. 


By  thy  request. 
Idl 
H 
taly  « 
required. 

5.  Trirting  gaietyi  want  of  seriousness. 
Our  graver  buaioees  frowns  »t  this  levity.  Skakt. 
Hopton  abiiorred  toe  licence,  and  the  kvitia, 
with  which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted.  Oarrnd.m. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  teriousneaa  vanished, 
and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism,  in&ddity  and 
profancness,  started  up  in  tho  room  of  it. 

Auerbury,  Scrm. 

To  LE'VY.  v.  a.  ilever,  French.] 
1.  To  raise;  to  bring  together;  applied 
to  men. 

He  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  to  that  end  Ictitd  a  nighty  army. 

Davits  an  Intend. 
This 


LEW 

to  which  Dr.  Jamleson 
alludes  by  the  word  modem,  is  of  great 
age  in  our  language ;  for  Chaucer  use* 
it  in  the  sense  of  lustful,  as  well  as  ig- 
norant.'] 

1.  Lay;  not  clerical;  grow;  ignorant. 
Obsolete. 

It  was  found  on  tint  they  weren  men  unlcttnd, 
and  Ua-vU  men.  »'<difi,  Acts,  lv. 

For  lewyd  men  Uii.  book  I  writ. 

BMap  GnUhead. 
So  these  great  clerks  tbeir  little  wisdom  shew 
To  mock  tb«  lewd,  ai  learn'd  in  this  as  they. 

B'inri. 

2.  Wicked  ;  bad ;  dissolute. 

If  some  be  admitted  in  to  the  ministry,  either 
void  of  Learning,  or  ieuxf  in  lift,  are  all  the  rest  to 
be  condemned?  trkitgifl. 

Before  they  did  oppress  the  people,  only  by 
colour  of  a  toad  custom,  they 
tbe  wires  oppresaioos  by 


2.  To  raise :  applied  to  war, 
though  Milton's,  seems  improper. 

Tliey  live  In  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

3.  To  raise :  applied  to  money. 

levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war. 

Numb. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 
such  a  sum  of  money.  CtartmUn. 

Le'vy.  ».  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men. 

They  have  already  contributed  all  their  super- 
Muous  hands,  and  every  new  leiy  they  make  must 
be  at  the  ex  pence  of  their  farms  and  commerce. 

Addison,  Slate  if  the  H'or. 

2.  War  raised. 

Treason  has  done  bis  wont ;  nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Malice  dotnestlck,  foreign  fety.  nothing 
Can  touch  bim  further.         Statr/wrr,  Macbeth. 

Lew.*  adj.  [lauvo,  German  ;  Hew,  Dutch ; 
hloa,  to  be  warm,  Icelandick;  lilipan, 
hleopan,  Saxon,  the  same,  of  which  Mr. 
Tooke  considers  /«»  as  the  participle 
past,  hlip,  hleop.] 

1.  Not  very  warm;  tepid;  lukewarm. 
Lew^wann  is  still  an  expression  in  several 
parts  of  England.  See  also  Luke-wabm. 

Thou  art  lent,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot. 

ITicHJe,  Bevd.  iii. 

2.  Pale ;  wan ;  °^  a  •'ecaJre''  nuc- 

Colgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

LEWD.t  <"*)•  [I*?1***.  ,ePt,>  Saxon  ; 
as,  lirjiebe  man,  a  layman ;  probably 
from  leob,  the  people.  This  is  the  pri- 
mitive sense  of  the  word.  It  next  in- 
cluded the  idea  of  ignorance;  which 
Dr.  Jamieson  attributes  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  on  the  general  sentiments 
of  society,  the  unlearned  being  in  old 
time  treated  by  them  in  a  very  contemp- 
tuous manner.  Next,  as  if  moral  ex- 
cellence had  been  confined  to  their  own 
order,  the  term  was  applied  by  them  to 
signify  a  wicked  person,  or  one  of  a  li- 
centious life;  whence,  Dr.  Jamieson 
adds,  the  modern  sense  of  our  lend.  The 


3.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

8wiche  old  W  word,  used  be. 

Chancer,  March.  Tale. 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  bis  knees  at  meditation. 

Shahpeart,  Hick.  III. 
Then  leunl  Anchemohis  be  laid  in  dint, 
Who  suin'd  his  ,tei>-d.>sie's  bed  with  impious  lust. 

Dryderu 

LeVdi/J-.T  adv.  [from  lend.'] 
1.  Foolishly;  iguorantly;  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance. 

All  which  my  dsics  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 
Nor  spilt  the  blossom  of  my  tender  yeares 
In  ydlease.  Spenser.  F.  «.  vi.  ii.  81. 

Employing  his  labours  lewdly,  be  maketb  a  vain 
god  of  the  same  day.  IFudam,  iv.  8. 

Lord  Peter,  even  in  his  lucid  intervals,  wa»  >  ory 
lewdly  given  in  his  common  conversation,  extreme 
wilful  and  positive,  and  would  at  any  time  rather 
arruc  to  death  than  allow  himself  to  be  once  In  an 
ernmr.  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tut,  f  4. 

,  Wickedly;  naughtily. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  seaway  bent. 
Have  precuVd  dangerously  against  jour  stale. 

SrtnJttjfnrr. 

.  Libidinously ;  lustfully. 

He  lov'd  fair  lady  Ettred,  lewlly  lov'd. 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  Mm  too  much  did  plow. 
That  quite  his  heart  from  Oueodeline  remov  d. 

Spenser. 

So  tenxlly  dull  hb  idle  works  appear, 
The  wretched  tests  deserve  no  comments  here. 


L  I  A 

LE'WIS  D'OR.  n.  $.  See  Loots  d'oii. 

Lexico'oraphes.  n.  t.  [XtfmJn  and  yfd^w, 
Gr.  Uxicographe,  French.]  A  writer  of 
dictionaries  >  a  harmless  drudge,  that 
busies  himself  in  tracing  the  original, 
and  detailing  the  signification  of  words. 

Commentators  and  lexicographer!,  acquainted 
with  the  Syriack  language,  have  given  these  hints 
in  uVir  writings  on  Scripture, 

Wultt,  lm^m}V.  cf  Mr  t/;r,ii. 

LKXICO'GRAPMY.t  ».  *•  [Xifixiv  and  yjaf  a>, 

Greek.]  The  art  or  practice  of  writing 
dictionaries. 

I  shall  only  make  some  few  reflections  upon 
etymology  and  syntax,  supposing  oi-Uiogrepby  to 
belong  to  f/M-u*-JA'ra;^i/. 

Dalgama,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor, 
(IGtJO,)  p.  59. 

LE'XICON.  n.  t.  [x*fi"».]  A  dictionary ; 
a  book  teaching  the  signification  of 
words. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  bimsclf  to  have 


all  the  torques  llut  ll.ibel  cleft  tlx'  world  mlo,  ut, 
if  be  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lericmns,  yet  he  were  nothing 
so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  msn  as  sny  yeo- 
man competently  wise  in      mother  diaJevl  only. 


Lb'wdmess.T  n.     [from  lewd.] 
1.  Foolishness ;  grossness ;  want  of  shame. 

Lentneu  bloitcth  /ooj  Ji-mtW  witli  blame. 

Spenter,  F.  Q.  v.  iii.  38. 

Wickedness;  propensity  to  wickedness. 

In  stead  of  leares,  the  starroi  like  weeping  eies 
Drop  down  their  exlialations  from  the  skies ; 
And  Tlthon's  bride  new  rising  from  her  bed, 
Beholds  their  lettudneu  with  a  blushing  red. 

Mir.  far  Hag.  P.  730. 

Ifh  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  Mm, 
O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with 
y0U.  AM,  sviu.  H. 

,  Lustful  licentiousness. 

Sufier  no  lewdntu,  nor  indecent  speech, 
TV  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach* 

Dryden,  Jttv. 

Damianus's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  auuentick 
record  of  the  tcwdncutt  coaimitted  under  the  reign 


Lb'wdstek.  «.  *.  [from  lexad.]    A  lecher  ; 
one  given  to  criminal  pleasures. 

Against  such  kvdttert,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  uwhery. 

Jripcj  *f  n  psttl. 


Ley.  n.  t.  See  Lay,  and  Lea. 

Ley,  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the  Saxon 
leaj,  a  field  or  pasture,  by  tbe  usual 
melting  of  the  letter  J  or  g. 

Gibson  t  Camden, 

Liabi'lity.w  b.  *.  [from  liable.]  The 
state  of  being  liable.  This  is  used  in 
conversation  oftcner  than  the  old  word 
liablenett.  Of  neither  has  Dr.  Johnson 
taken  notice.  The  present  is  certainly 
very  modern. 

LI'ABLE.t  attj.  {liable,  from  the  old  Fr. 
iia,  whence  Iter,  attacher:  See  Lacombe: 
And  that  from  the  Latin,  ligo,  to  bind ; 
so  that  liable  is  quasi  ligabilit.]  Obnox- 
ious; not  exempt;  subject:  with  to. 

But  what  it  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?  vsst,  unwieldy,  burthensomr, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  Ut  (all 
By  weakest  subtleties.  MiltM,  S-  A. 

The  English  boast  of  Spenser  and  >Dltoo,  wbo 
neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning;  and 
yet  both  of  them  are  liable  I*  many  censures. 

Dryden,  Jup. 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  print* 
hsnJ,  might  be  hnbU  t*  many  defect*.  Strfl. 

Li'ableness.*  m.  *.  [from  liable.]  State 
of  being  liable  to;  obnoxiousness ;  sub- 
jection ;  propensity. 

Abusing  the  Habteneu  of  women  to  self-love  and 
Tsnity,  they  are  continually  striking  lire  out  of 
their  fancies  upon  this  tinder. 

V.  Unntngne,  Dev.  Bat.  P.  i.  (1S«.)  p.  163. 
That  state  or  condition  must  be  the  better,  and 
in  conformity  to  right  reason  more  eligible,  in 
which  there  b  no  liablenru  to  the  wrath  and  arV,r 
of  God.  Bp.  Barlow,  Rem.  p.  485. 

There  is  an  inlet  for  ambition,  though  not  for 
lust;  a  Habteneu  to  tbe  nlthiness  of  the  spirit, 
though  not  of  the  detb.  Hammond,  lr'vrib,iv.  511. 

How  difficult  a  thing  it  is  especially  in  matter 
of  reforming,  to  pare  on*  the  excess,  and  not  to  cut 
to  the  quick  ;  to  stay  at  the  right  point,  and  not 
over-do ;  because  of  tbe  ootfossae,  in  audi  cases, 
in  declining  one  extreme,  to  fall  into  another. 

Puller,  Moderaltm  of  the  CJ>.  of  Eng.  p.  «2. 

Li'ar.  n.t.  [from  lie.  This  word  would 
analogically  be  Her  s  hut  this  orthogra- 
phy has  prevailed,  and  the  convenience 
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of  distinction  from  tier,  he  who  lie*  down, 
is  sufficient  to  confirm  it.]  One  who 
tell*  falsehood ;  one  who  wants  veracity. 

She's  like  » liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ! 
'Twa*  I  Umt  klU'd  h«r.  Sbott[irart,  Otbelto. 

WWpeaks  him  thus  at  Rome. 

fflasnwrmr,  Ant.  and  Clean. 

I  do  not  reject  bit  observation  as  untrue,  much 
leu  condemn  the  person  himself  ■>  •  liar,  when- 
soever It  teams  to  be  contradicted.  Boyle. 

Thy  better  tool  abhors  >  liar's  part, 
Wise  is  tby  voice,  and  noble  b ihy  heart. 


Li'ARct  adj.  [old  Fr.  Hart,  pit  pom- 
mele" ;  Lacombe  :  Ital.  leardo,  gray  or 
whitish  horse-hair.]  Gray :  It  was  com- 
mon, Mr.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to  call  a  gray 
horse  from  the  colour,  Hard,  as  a  bay 
one  bayard.  In  Scotland  Hard,  or  Hart, 
denotes  gray-haired ;  as,  he's  a  Hard 
auld  man;  auld  Hart  beard,  i.  e.  old 
gray-beard. 

This  cuter  thakkctb  his  bone  upon  the  croupe — 
That  n  wel  twight,  rain  onto  /turd  boy. 

Cbaucer,  Frert'l  Tale. 

To  Lib.*    v.  a,  {ItdAea,  Dutcb.]  To 
castrate.    Still  a  northern  word. 
The  bellowing  bullock  lib,  and  gone 

Chapman,  Html,  (1618.) 

Liba'tiov.  n.  t.  [libalio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the 
in  honour  of  some  deity. 

In  digging  now  earth  pour  in  mm  wine,  that 
the  vapour  oi  the  earth  and  wine  may  camion  the 
■pints,  provided  it  be  not  taken  for  a  lies  then 
sacrifice,  or  UMm  to  the  earth. 

Bacon,  A'ar.  Jim. 

2.  The  wine  so  poured. 

They  bad  no  other  crime  to  object  against  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  did  not  offer  up  Itbatioai, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  to  dead  men. 

Slittintjteet  on  Horn.  IiUotry. 
The  goblet  then  she  look,  with  nectar  crown'd, 
Sprinkling  the  first  Mufium  on  the  ground. 

Dryoxn,  jSn. 

Li'rbabd.  n.i.    [libaert,  German;  Uo- 
pardus,  Lat.j    A  leopard. 

Make  the  tiseerrf  stem, 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  be  tor  revenge  did 
yearn.  S^vnser,  F.  Q. 

The  Itbbari  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Kisinjr,  Uic  crumbled  earth  abuve  them  threw. 
*  Milton,  P.  I.. 

The  torrid  parts  of  A  trick  arc  by  Fito  re- 
sembled to  a  IMarrtt  skin,  the  distance  of  whose 
ooti  renreaeni  the  dispvrsencss  of  habitation*,  or 
towns  of  Africa.  Brertwood. 
Li'BBARns-BANe.*  »•*.  A  poisonous  plant. 
Night-shade,  mocnwort,  litbard'i-iane. 

B.  Jonton,  Masjvcs. 

LI'BEL.t   «•'■    [sVWfal,  ^Mia  '>  liMU> 

French.] 

I.  A  satire ;  defamatory  writing ;  a  lam- 
poon. , 

Every  fidlcr  «ng«  /iWi  openly  ;  and  each  rr.sn 
j,  fj^jy  to  challenge  the  freedom  of  David's 
ruffians,  "  Our  tongues  are  our  own,  who  shall 
control  us?"  Thii  is  not  a  fashion  for  Christians, 
whose  tongues  must  be  ranged  within  the  compass 
s,  of  truth,  so  of  charity  and  silent  obedience. 

of  Ike  World. 
of  Christ? 
advance  our  future 
lory ;  every  sued  hixt  ncrc  becomes  panegyrick 
Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 
n !  that  tot*  and  knaves  should  be 
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And  stand  recorded,  st  their  own  request, 

To  Attar*  day*,  a  Sod  or  >  jot.  /hyJm. 

2.  [In  the  civil  law.]  A  declaration  or 
charge  in  writing  against  a  person  ex- 
hibited in  court. 
ToLi'bkl.  v.h.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
spread  defamation ;  written  or  printed : 
it  is  now  commonly  used  an  an  active 
verb,  without  the  preposition  against. 

Sweat  tenuis  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome: 
What's  this  but  libetbnt  again*  the  senate  ? 

Boohpeart. 
He,  like  a  privileg'd  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  l,a,-U  now  'rainst  csch  great  man. 

Dome. 

To  Li'bel.  v.  a.  To  satirise ;  to  lampoon. 

Is  the  peerage  of  EngUnd  dislvonuurcd  wlicn  ;l 
peer  suflk-rs  for  bit  treason?  if  he  be  libelled,  or 
any  way  defamed,  be  lisi  Lis  scandalum  magtiatuni 
to  punish  the  offender.  Dryden. 
Iiut  what  to  pore  which  envious  tongues  will 
■pare? 

Some  wicked  wits  hare  libelled  all  lb*  fair.  Pope. 

Lt'BKLLSB.f  it.  f.  [from/iW.]  A  defamcr 
by  writing ;  a  lampooner.  «  The  satirist 
and  Ubeller  differ  as  much  as  the  raagta 
trate  and  the  murderer.  In  the  con- 
sideration  of  human  life,  the 
never  falls  upon  persons  who  are  not 
glaringly  faulty,  and  the  libeller  on  none 
but  who  are  conspicuously  commend 
able."   Taller.  No.  92. 

Our  common  UMLtrs  arc  as  free  from  the 
imputation  of  wit,  at  of  morality.     Dryden,  Jan. 
The  squibs  are  those  who,  in  the 
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that  made  us,  and  for  us  this  an  pis  world, 

Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 

As  liberal  and  free,  as  infinite.        MOlon,  P. 

The  liberal  arc  secure  alone ; 
For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  it  our  own. 


Are  we  laonmtlL^' a»m« 

K^ryTewy'tnch  libel  here  becorn 
tliere.  /Jrcav 


4.  It  has  of  before  the  thing,  and  to  be- 
fore the  person. 

There  is  no  art  better  than  to  be  liberal  of  praise 
and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
man's  self  hath  any  perfection.  Bacon,  Ess. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of 
obscure  terms,  are,  in  their  sermons  very  Uhcral  of 
all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
at  if  it  ware  our  duty  to  understand  Ibero.  Sttift. 

5.  Gross  ;  licentious ;  free  to  excess. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rode,  and  bold  of  voice  j 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  our*  appear  not  mulls ; 
But  where  thou  an  not  known,  why,  there  they 
shew 

Something  too  liberal.  Skaktpearr,  Merch.  «/  Veil. 
Is  he  note  profane  and  very  liberal  counsellor? 

Shahpeare,  Othclh. 
I  might,  if  it  pleas' d  roe,  stand  Mill,  and  hear 
My  sister  made  a  may-game,  might  I  not  ? 
And  give  allowance  to  your  liberal  jests 
Upon  hi*  person,  whose  least  anger  would 
Consume  a  Iceiou  of  such  wretched  people. 

Beaum.  and  Fl.  Co 


Good  heav 
so  vain, 
To  with 


Taller. 

.  in  their  invectives,  tai 
insatiable  desire  of  power  and 
to  all  bodies  of  men. 

aVjfl 

Li'BELLtso.*  n.  m.  [from  libel.)    Act  of 
defaming  or  abusing. 

This  is  the  design  and  the  mischievous 
which  to  cover  and  propagate,  the  cunning 
machinator  pretends  the  visitation  of  the  frecncB 
of  that  grace  which  he  designs  la  dishonour  and 
defeat.  He  rsitetb  a  mighty  cry  of  free  grace, 
and  inthlcs  the  tiUUingt  of  divine  goodness  by 
ami  of  Vmdicur  gran*. 

Glamntte,  Serau  x.  p.  380. 
not  the  crime  of  an  illiterate  people. 

Burke,  Sixveh  on  IMxit, 

Li'bellous.   adj.   [from  «tW.]  Defa- 
matory. 

It  was  the  moat  malicious  surmise  that  had 
ever  U  v:-.  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a 
liU-il.mt  pamplue*«  Jr'oKovu 

LIBERAL. t  adj.  [libcralis,  Lat.;  liberal, 

Fr.]  t 
1.  Not  mean  ;  not  low  in  birth  ;  not  low  in 

mind. 

Where  gentle  court  and  gracious  delight 
She  to  them  made,  with  mildneaw  rirginall 
Scicwinr  IscrwIlV  Iweh  wise  and  literati 

,  F.  Q.  U.  U.  80. 


bountiful ;  not 


2.  Becoming  a  gentle 

3.  Munificent; 
parsimonious. 

Her  name  was  Mercy,  weU  known  over  all, 
To  be  both  grscion.  and  eke  liberal. 


Sparing  would 
doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most 
They're  set  here  for  examples. 


S/temer,  F.  Q. 
I  sin  than  ill 


mi. 


Libera  'lity.  i«.  #.  [liberalita*,  Latin  ;  li- 
berality, French.]  Munificence :  bounty ; 
generosity ;  generous  profusion. 

Why  sliould  lie  drvpnir,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  UbereUtu  T  1W)(<. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  it  not  thine ; 
That  liberality  is  hut  cast  away, 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Dt  namis. 

To  Liberalise.*  co.  [from  liberal.)  To 
make  liberal,  generous,  gentlemanly, 
open. 

He  [Mr.  Grcnvitlej  was  bred  to  Use  law,  which 
it,  In  my  opioion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of 
human  sciences;  a  science  which  does  more  lo 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than 
all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but 
it  is  not  apt,  etcept  in  persons  very  happily  born, 
to  open  and  to  libetatue  Ifae  mind  exactly  in  the 
tame  proportion. 

ifarte,  Sixtcb  en  American  Taxation,  (1774.) 

Li'bekally.T  adv.  [from  liberal.} 

1.  Bounteously;  bountifully;  largely. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Cod, 
that  giveih  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraldeth 
not.  James,  i.  S. 

2.  Not  meanly;  magnanimously. 

3.  Freely  ;  copiously. 

They  invited  their  father  to  drink  literally. 

Patrick  on  Gen.  six.  St. 

4.  Licentiously. 

Had  mine  own  brother  spoke  thus  liberally, 
My  fury  should  have  laught  him  better  manners. 

Greene,  Com.  of  Tv  Quoave. 

To  LPBERATE.*  tj.  a.  [libero,  Lat.]  To 
free;  to  set  free.  Upoo  this  word 
Mr.  Mason  has  rashly  observed,  that 
"  though  this  verb,  and  its  derivative 
noun  liberation,  are  now  frequent  in 
periodical  publications  of  news,  they 
are  too  modem  to  be  found  in  any  dic- 
tionary i  nor  had  he  met  with  either,  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection,  in  any 
writer  whom  he  would  produce  for  an 
authority."  The  verb  and  substantive, 
however.are  both  of  nearly  two  hundred 
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Sears  of  age  in  oar  language ;  and  may 
e  teen  in  the  old  vocabulary  of  Cocker- 
an. 

By  what  means  •  nun  may  Meruit  himself 
from  those  (art.      Jobnmn,  in  Taylor's  AVrmani. 

Libera'tiow.*  n.  t.  [liberotio,  Lat.]  The 
act  tf  setting  free  ;  deliverance. 

Cockeram,  and  Colet. 
TUm  mode  of  analysing  requires  perfect  libe- 
ration from  ill  prejudged  system. 

Pnenott  m  etnlif.  p.  155. 

Li'bbrator.*  n.  i.    [liberator,  Lat.]  A 
deliverer. 

Tbe  exploits  of  the  judge*  and  kings  given  to 
die  people  of  God  for  ttterotort. 

J&wec,  Seras.  (165*,)  p.  155. 

Li'bbrtihage.*  it.*.  [Ubertinage,  Fr.] 
1.  Sensuality  i  dissoluteness. 

Cat  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
1.  Licentiousness  of  opinion. 

Erasmus  tboughl  he  saw,  under  all  their  fend, 
aen  for  tbe  language  of  old  llome,  a  growing 
litir'mage,  which  disposed  tbeen  to  think  slightly 
of  lb*  christian  faith.  Ifartttrtm,  Serm.  mi.  note. 

LI'BERTINE.        [libertin,  French.] 

1.  One  unconfined;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speak*. 
The-  sir,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still  ; 
And  (he  muU  wonder  lurketb  in  men's  cars. 
To  steal  bis  sweet  aad  honied  sentences. 

JUnatiaMrr,  Hen.  F. 

2.  One  who  lives  without  restraint  or  law. 

Man,  the  lawless  iaertuw,  may  rose, 
Free  and  unquestion'd.  time,  Jane  Shore. 

Want  of  power  is  liar  only  bound  that  a  ttberttne 
puts  u>  bis  views  upon  any  of  the  sex. 

Mc&mUim,  Ooriuo. 

2.  One  who  pays  do  regard  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion. 

They  nay  this  town  is  full  of  couscnage, 
Uisguaacd  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  tike  libeetinet  of  sin.  Shnhptart. 

That  word  may  be  applied  to  some  few  ttber- 
osmM  in  ti»c  audience.       Cottier,  View  of  the  Slaee. 

[In  law;  libertinut,  Lat.]  A  freedman  ; 
or  rather,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

Some  perMMH  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on 
tlie  score  of  their  sei,  as  women  ;  others  on  tbe 
score  of  their  age,  aa  papils  and  infanta ;  others 
on  the  score  of  their  condition,  as  libertinei  against 
the.r  patrons.  Aytige,  Parrr^m, 


Li  bfrtine.  adj.  [libertin,  French.]  Li- 
centious; irreligious. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  bat  chuse  r*tlier 
a  libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked 
in  marriage.  liaraii. 

Might  not  the  queen  make  diligent  enquiry,  if 
any  person  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of 
«*CT«iis*  principles  or  morals? 

Li'hertikism.T  n.  t.  [from  libertine.] 
I.  Irreligion;  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  practice. 

Modest  heathens  would  hiss  this  uaVrfmirm  oft" 
the  stage.  Bp.  Hall,  Cuan  of  Came.  iv.  S. 

That  spirit  of  reunion  and  seriomnca*  vanished 
all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  uorrfi<uim, 
of  infidelity  and  prufancness,  started  up  in  Ibe 
room  of  it  Atterbmry,  Serm. 

1.  Privilege  or  state  of  a  freedman. 

Dignified  with  tbe  title  of  free-man,  and  de- 
nied the  hbertininm  that  belongs  to  it. 

iSm*% nanHm  tfvrktn  W,  406. 

Li'bbbty.  n.i.  [Ubertt.  French;  libertai, 
Latin,  j 

1.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  slavery. 

My  matter  knows  of  your  being  here,  and 
I  to  put  me  into  everlasting  liberty, 


if  I  tell  you  of  it  s  for  he  « wears,  he'll  turn  me 
away.  S&aJtijteare. 

O  liberty  I  thou  goddess,  heavenly  height ! 
Profuse  of  bltM,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 
Eternal  pleasures  in  toy  presence  reign.  Aidiion. 

2.  Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate 
government 

Justly  Ihau  abhorr'st 
The  son,  who,  on  ibe  quiet  state  of  man. 

Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 

Rational  Utterly  ,-  yet  know  withal, 

Since  thy  original  lapae,  true  tibeeiy 

la  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

UUtirn,  P.  L. 

S.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  necessity. 

Liberty  is  the  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  for- 
bear, any  particular  action,  according  to  the  de- 
termination, or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby 
either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other.  Iereke. 

As  it  is  in  Ihe  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is 
in  tbe  thoughts  of  our  minds ;  where  any  one  is 
such,  that  we  base  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it 
by,  according  to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there 
we  are  at  liberty.  Lath. 

4.  Privilege  ;  exemption ;  immunity. 

Ilia  majesty  gave  not  an  intire  country  to  any, 
much  lew  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  extra- 
,  ordinary  liberties.  Dame*. 

5.  Relaxation  of  restraint :   as,  he  sees 
himself  at  liberty  to  chuse  his  condition. 

License  they  mean,  when  tliey  cry  liberty 


6.  Leave ;  permission. 

1  shall  lake  the  liberty  to 


a  third 


Locke. 

Libi'dikist.*  n.  s.  [from  libidinous.]  One 
devoted  to  lewdness  or  lust. 

verily  believed,  that  all  met 
IMtmutt,  yea,  that  there  waa  not  a 
in  all  the  world. 

Jawau,  Sin  Stigmatised,  (1639,)  p.  350. 

LIBITMNOUS.f  adj.  [libidinosut,  Latin ; 
libitlinnt-i,  Fr.j    Lewd;  lustful. 

It  is  not  love,  but  strong  uowWu  will, 
That  triumphs  o'er  me. 

Benm.  and  Ft.  In.  of  Malta. 
For  his  rjUthnosu  courses  be  waa  slain  by  his 
sister's  husband . 

Cregory,  /Warns.  (1650,)  p.  353. 
Thou  didst  cover, 
With  a  maid's  habit,  a  uesauieus  lover. 

/ansae*?,  PaMar  /Wo. 
None  revolt  from  Ihe  faith,  because  they  must 
not  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  but 
because  they  are  much  more  retrained  from  the 
perpetration  of  their  lusts.  If  wanton  glances 
and  ttbtitm.ntl  thoughts  had  been  (M-rmitttsi  by  the 
Gospel,  they  would  have  apostatised  nevertheless. 


LiBi'DtKOusi.Y.t  adv.  [from  libidinout.] 
Lewdly :  lusifully. 

Simon  Magus,  and  his  mystical  priests,  lived 
Ubidinaurly  /  and  used  all  manner  of  incentives 
and  allurements  to  venery. 

Bp.  I.nvingeLm,  Mtraviam  Compared,  p.  104. 

Libi'din-ousmess.*  *.  j.  [from  libidinous.] 
Lewdness;  lustfulness. 

They  exercise  all  kinds  of  lewdness  and  hbidi- 
ntmmeu. 

Dr.Jamer,  Manmiuel.  susto  Didnity,  (I6S5,)  p.  104. 

LIBRA.*  n.t.  [Latin.]   The  seventh 
sign  in  the  zodiack  ;  the  balance. 

From  eastern  point 
Of  IJbm  to  the  Carey  star.  HiUen,  P.  I,. 

Li'bral.  adj.  [liiralis,  Latin.]  Of  a  pound 
weight.  Diet, 
LIBRA'RIAN.f  ».  *-  [«4rania,  Latin.] 


1.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 
This  word  is  of  modern  usage  ;  library- 
keeper  being  the  usual  term  for  the  of- 
ficer of  this  description,  which  is  used 
by  bishop  Barlow,  Prideaux,  Boyle, 
Eientley,  and  others. 

It  waa  his  inconceisable  knowledge  of  books, 
that  induced  the  great  Duke  Cosmo  tbe  third  to 
do  him  the  honour  of  making  him  bis  Itbmnan. 

Spenet.  Ltff  of  MaglmbeuU. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Outrybdis  thrice  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds, 
Ihe  waves:  this  must  be  understood  of  regular 
tides.    There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day, 

but  this  is  tbe  error  of  the  hbrarinn. 

Brmtme,  Natet  on  Ihe  Odvtny 

Libra'biansbip.*  n.  *.    The  office  of  a 

librarian. 
Li'aRARY.f  it.  s.  [librairie,  Fr  ] 

1.  A  large  collection  of  books,  publick  or 
private. 

Then  as  they  gen  his  ttrory  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  aviae. 
There  chanced  to  tbe  prince's  hand  lo  rise 
An  antieot  book,  bight  Briton's  monuments. 

S,kuit,  F.  Q. 

.  I  have  given  you  the  library  of  a  painter,  and 
a  catalogue  of  such  books  as  1st  ought  to  read. 

Dryjen,  Dufmnay. 

2.  A  book-room. 

t  stood  To*  'l^/mt^'t^Z 
in  scversl  other  Lbrariet  sfterarards. 


lere  every 
first,  and 


To  LI'BRATE.  r.  a.  [libra,  Lat.]  To 
poise;  to  balance;  to  hold  in  equipoise. 


Libra'tiok.  ». «. [libralio,  Latin ; 
Fr.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  balanced. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  of  die  r 
the  Ubratim,  of  the  body.        Irryden,  i 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  libratum  strelcfa'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refusa,  7a.msirn,  Sj*in/;. 

2.  [In  astronomy.] 

Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or 
trepidation  in  the  firmament,  whereby 
the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  the  la- 
titude of  the  stars,  change  from  time  to 
time.  Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to 
the  moon  a  libratory  motion,  or  motion 
of  trepidation,  which  they  pretend  is 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  because  that,  at  full  moon,  they 
sometimes  discover  parts  of  her  disk 
which  are  not  discovered  at  other  times. 
These  kinds  are  called,  the  one  a  libra- 
tion in  longitude,  and  the  other  a  libra- 
tion in  latitude.  Besides  this,  there  is 
a  third  kind,  which  they  call  an  npparent 
libration,  and  which  consists  in  this,  that 
when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  elon- 
gation from  the  south,  her  axis  being 
then  almost  perpendicular  to  the  |  ' 
of  the  ecliptick,  the  sun  must  enlij 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
some  parts  which  he  did  not  before,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  some  parts  of 
those  which  he  enlightened  towards  the 
opposite  pole  are  obscured ;  and  this 
produces  the  same  effect  which  the  li- 
bration in  latitude  docs.       Diet.  Trev. 

Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do 
not  all  make  intire  resolutions;  for  the  moon 
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only  »  kind  of  Hirctitm,  or  a  reciproceicd 
on  her  own  asis.  Grew. 
Li'bratory.  adj  [from  libro,  Latin.]  Ba- 
lancing ;  playing  like  a  balance. 
Lice,  the  plural  of  louse- 

Red  blister*  rising  oo  their  paps  appear, 
And  naming  carbuncle*,  and  noivome  sweat, 
And  clammy  dew*  that  loathsome        beget  ; 
Till  the  slow  creeping  eeil  eat*  hi*  way. 

Dryikn,  rtrg. 

Li'cbbanb.  a.  s.  {lice  and  banc.']  A  plant. 
Ll'cBsCE-f    See  License. 
Li'cbnsable.»  a</r'.  [from  To  licence.] 

1.  That  may  be  permitted  by  a  legal  grant 

I  bow  have  another  copy  to  tell,  bat  nobody 
will  hoy  it  became  it  h  not  horn* -Me. 

DovnfoUofTemporiztHe  IWB,  (1*41,)  p.  5. 

2.  Dismissible.    Not  in  u»e. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
U'CENSE.t  n.  s.  [Iteentia,  Latin  ;  licence, 
Fr.]    And  our  own  word  it  perhaps 
more  frequently  written  licence  than  li- 
cense. 

1.  Exorbitant  liberty ;  contempt  of  legal 
and  nece*«ary  restraint. 


L  I  C 


LIC 


Some  of  the  wi,cr  Kvinf  Outt  a  popular  urrncr 
it  indeed  the  maDy-headed  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
■fee  rest  to  moke  Musidonis  their  chief*.  Shinty. 

Tauot  my  faults 
With  inch  full  ocewrr,  aa  both  truth  and  maKo* 
Hare  power  lo  utter.        Shaisp.  Ant.  and  Gt 
They  haul  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moo 
A  ad  still  revolt  when  truth  would  art  Ureal  free ; 
r  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

Mttien,  Sonnet. 


Now  turn'd  to  iicmce  by  loo  just  a 

li  .W(T>fTt  W 1-?  ft  - 

Though  thi*  be  a  Mate  of  liberty,  yet  it  as  not 
1 1  though  man,  la  that  state,  hare 
liberty  to  dispone  of  hi*  pcrwm 
yet  he  ha*  not  liberty  to  destroy 

%  A  grant  of  permission. 

They  sent  some  to  bring  tlrcm  a  Homer  from 
the  n-nale.  Ju<iuh,xi.  14. 

Those  few  abstract  naases  that  the  arhoo  i  s  forged, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholar*,  could 
never  yet  get  admittance  into  coenmoa  use,  or 
obtain  the  Keener  of  pubHck  auprolattion.  Lodbt. 

We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
eater  the  theatre  and  gallery.  Addison  an  Itatg. 
S.  Liberty ;  permission. 

It  i*  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver 
any  man  Is  die,  before  that  ha  which  is  accused 
liar*  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  bare  Hemcc  to 


To  Li'CBHSK-t  v.  a.  [licencier,  Fr.] 
1.  To  permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

There  must  be  Ikenitng  dancer*,  that  no  ges- 
ture, motion,  or  deportment,  be  taught  our  youth, 
but  what  by  their  allowance  shall  be  thought  bo- 
neat  !  —  The  lutes,  the  riolins,  the  guitars,  — 
must  not  be  suffered  to  prattle  as  they  do,  but 
must  be  licensed  what  th»y  may  say. 

Milton,  ArrraxjifULia. 
Wit's  titans  brav'd  the  skies, 
And  the  prt-u  groan'd  with  Ucens'd  blasphemies. 

Pop*. 

%  To  dismiss ;  to  send  away.  Not  in  use. 

He  would  plsy  well,  and  willingly,  at  some 
gatnc*  of  greatest  attention,  which  -hewed,  that 
when  he  listed  he  could  license  bis  thoughts. 

Li'cENSBR.f  n.  t.  [from  license.']  A  g  ranter 
of  permission;  commonly  a  tool  of 


li. 


^ckeiUe-e  '- 1  ; 
posed  aasiaum  in  the  play,  who  was  not  only  an 
actisc,  and  I  believe  a  aemable  puritan,  but  a  ft- 
cmerr  of  the  publication  of  books  under  the  com- 
mission of  the  bishop  of  London. 

ITarUm,  Hist.  E.  F.  ill.  370. 

LiCE'siTiATE-t  n.  s.  [lieentiatus,  low  Lat.] 
L  A  iiian  who  uses  license.    Not  in  use. 

The  licentiates  somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they 
should  prejudice  poetical  liberty,  will  pardon 
thrmtetre*  for  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if 
the  tense  fall  aptly.  CotnoVn. 

2.  A  degree  in  Spanish  universities. 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  de- 
gree of  a  licentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty. 

AyUffe,  tom/iim 

3.  A  term  applied  to  those  who  receive, 
in  our  own  country,  licences  from  the 
college  of  physicians  to  practise  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

The  college  of  physicians,  In  July  1687,  pub- 
lished an  edict,  requiring  all  the  fellows,  candi- 
dates, and  hcmtiojrt,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to 
the  neighbouring  poor.      JMsum,  Ijfe  of  Garth. 

To  Licb'ntiatb.  o.  a.  [licentier,  Fr.]  To 
permit ;  to  encourage  hy  license. 

We  may  not  baaard  cither  the  stilling  of  gene 
reus  incUnsnoos,  or  the  uttntiating  of  any  thing 
that  is  coarse.  VEHnnge. 

Licentia'tiok.*  n. s.  [from  licentiate.'. 
The  act  of  permitting.    Not  in  use. 

There  is  a  tacit  turntmtitm  or  peroration  of  ar- 
row. J.  Freeman,  Sena..  (1643.)  p.  35. 

Licr/NTious.  adj.  [licencieux,  French  ;  li- 
centiosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality. 

Later  age*'  pride,  like  corn. fed  steed, 
Abua'd  her  plenty,  and  fat  swota  e&crcaae. 
To  sll  IwrtUivxtJ  iofct,  and  gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean,  and  natural  first  need . 

Sfieiuer,  F.  Q. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'tt  thou  but  hear  I  were  Ucrntious  t 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
With  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  7 

Skatijxarc. 

2.  Presumptuous ;  unconfined. 

The  T)  ber,  who*e  heentiaus  waves. 
So  often  ovcruowM  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoOraaive  course. 


A  dead  carcase  : 
time  or  act  of 
lichgate,  the  gate 


Lice'xtiously. 
With  to. 
restraint. 
The  licentiotrs, 


[from  licentious.] 
liberty;  without  just 


■  Her 


fy,  will  par. 


It  will  sal  more  Hum  the 
the  guitars,  m  every 


OiMaVrt, 

Licb'ktiousnees.  n.  *.  [from  licentious.] 
Boundless  liberty;  contempt  of  just 
restraint. 

Ooe  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  It  begetteth  a  thou- 
sand children,  if  the  htrntUnuneu  thereof  be  not 
timely  restrained.  Rnlrglb. 

'ITiis  cuuotii  has  been  always  looked  upon,  by 
tli*  wisest  men,  as  an  effect  of  Uetntuusneu,  and 
not  of  liberty.  5sn/l. 

During  Ute  greateat  /rorN/munsrir  of  ibe  pre»a, 
tire  character  of  the  queen  was  insulted.  Swift. 

Lich.*  otf>.  [he,  Sax.  similia.]  Like; 
resembling;  equal.  Obsolete. 

Anon  he  let  two  cofrc*  make 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  mate, 
So  fic*,  that  no  lif  thilke  throws. 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  know*. 

Cawrr,  Can/.  Am,  B.  5. 
[He]  rather  joy 'd  to  be  than  seem  en  rich, 
For  both  to  be  and  seetne  to  him  was  labour  o~M. 

^^,.F.ftlii.vH.*l». 


Lien.  ».#.  [hce,  Sax.] 
whence  lickuoie,  the 
watching  by  the  dead  ; 
through  which  the  dead  are  carried^  to 
the  grave  ;  Lichfield,  the  field  of  the 
dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so  named 
from  martyred  christians.  Solve,  magna, 
parens!  Lichvxtkt  is  still  retained  in 
Scotland  in  the  same  sense. 

LTcmbw.*  n.  s.  [lichen,  Fr.]  Liverwort. 

Miller. 

I  observed  nothing  but  aevrral  curious  lidtem, 
and  plenty  of  gale  for  Dutch  myrtle)  perfuming 
Ibe  bord-ri  of  the  lake.  Qrasfs  Letters. 

Li'cbowl.  a. «.  [lich  and  owL]  A  sort  of 
owl,  by  the  vulgar  supposed  to  fbretel 
death. 

Ll'Crr.*  adj.  [licUus,  Lat.]  Lawful. 

A  just  and  liar  thing. 

Pari  Segal,  Gr.  Primitioa,  p.  150. 
Li'citev."  adv.  [from  licit.]  Lawfully. 
Urn  quaation  may  be  froitfy  dracuared. 

yAroofcmorf'jia  '$  f  *->vf  tjyitTr  (i 

Li'ciTNtsa.*  a.  a.  [from  licit.] 
n  ess. 

To  LICK.  o.  a.  [hccian, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue. 

^aculaudus  went  about  with  a  dog  and  she- 
goat,  both  which  be  used  much  in  his  cures;  the 
tir>i  for  t*Aing  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  tJte  goat's 


A  bear's  a  savage  beast ; 

Wbelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 

H*»  litt'd  it  into  shape  and  frame.  Bwkbras. 

He  with  bis  tepid  rays  the  rose  renew*, 
And  Acts  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Dryden. 

I  have  seen  an  antiquary  he*  an  old  coin,  among 
other  trial*,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taate. 


2.  To  lap;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. 


Now 


toncc  pluck  out 
tongue  ;  but  let  them  not  He* 
their  poison.  SxLkrpcare.Corul. 

devour. 


The  tweet  which  is  t 

3.  To  Lick  up.   To  i 

fee  •>  all 

Awrns.  xsii.  4. 

am  ail  tl 

Curs'd  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustee*,  thyself; 
Think  how  posterity  will  went  thy  name. 

Papa,  Bar. 

Lick.*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  wash  . 
what  is  smeared  over.    Not  in  use. 

My  face,  which  you  behold  so  flaming  reel,  is 
done  over  with  ladiea'  Kds, 

TrnnsL  of  Bcoadini,  (IC26,)  p.  833. 

To  LICK.»  v.  a.  [laeggo,  Su.  Goth,  to 
strike.]  To  beat  Common,  as  a  col- 
loquial expression,  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

Lick-T  a.  s.  [from  the  preceding  verb, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  not  noticed.] 
A  blow  ;  rough  usage  :  a  low  word. 

Ha  turned  upon  ma  aa  round  as  a  chafed  boar, 
and  gave  use  a  hot  sous*  the  face.  Drydm. 

Ll'CKER.*  n.  t.  [frotn  Ude ;  Fr.  lichens-.] 

One  who  licks  or  laps  up. 

Cotgrave,  and  Shensood. 
LI'CKEKlSH-t  I  adj.  [hecepa,  a  gluttan, 
LI'CKEROUS.  f  Saxon.    This  seems  fo 

be  the  proper  war  of  spelling  the  word, 

which  has  no  affinity  with  Ufuor.  Dr. 

Johnson.  —  An  old  form  of  writing  it  is 
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also  licoroiu,  and  licoruh  ;  as,  in  Huloet't 
old  dictionary,  and  by  Corn  wal  lis  in  his 
Notes  on  Seneca,  1001  •  Sec  also  Lick- 
erisiiksss.  The  etymology  also  may 
rather  be  referred  to  the  Su.  Goth. 
licker,  or  lecher,  delicatus,  mollis.] 
.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. 

The  OfHonMM  palate  of  the  gluUon  'ranges 
I  and  binds  for  uncouth  delicacies. 

Bp.  Bail,  St.  PouT i  Comial. 
men  sacrifice  all  substantial  satis- 

V 


er;  greedy  to  swallow;  eager  not 
witlT  hunger  but  gust. 

It  <»  oner  tongue-tied,  »knt  fit  commendation, 
whereof  womankind  is  to  faarriat,  is  offered  unto 
it.  Sidney. 

Slreplion,  food  boy,  delighted,  did  not  know, 
Thai  it  wo  love  that  sbin'd  in  shining  moid ; 
But  lickervui,  poisou'd,  lain  to  her  would  go. 

Svlney. 

Certain  rare  manuscripts,  sought  in  the  tnort 
remote  part*  by  Erprstttra,  the  most  excellent  lin- 
guist, had  been  left  to  his  widow,  and  were  upon 
tale  to  the  jesuits,  nytwnss  chapman  of  all  such 
ware.  H'oHon. 

In  vain  be  profvrr'd  all  hi«  goods  to  save 
His  body,  destin'd  to  that  living  grave  ; 
The  lu/ujrith  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  (corn, 
And  nothing  but  tbe  man  would  serve  btr  turn. 

Dtyden. 

In  some  provinces  they  were  so  fieuorttt  after 
man's  flesh,  that  they  would  tuck  the  blood  a*  it 
run  from  the  dying  man.  Locke. 
3.  Nice  ;  delicate  ;  tempting  the  appetite. 
This  sense  I  doubt. 

Same  burst  with  the  plenty  and  abundance  they 
hare,  and  would  sell  paradise  out  of  baud  for  a 
lid  trout  morsel. 

Harmnr,  Tr.  c/  Heus,  (1587,)  p.  36, 
Would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  Men*  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brule  ? 

Milan,  Comus. 

Li'CKEaisii9»ss.t)  b.  *.  [from  lickerish, 
LrcnEROusNEss.  >  and  Itcierout.']  Nice- 
Licokousxess.    j  nets  of  palate ;  dain- 
tiness of  taste. 

Barrel,  and  Sherwood. 
As  carneatlle  to  desyre  delyeate  thinges,  is  a 
poynteof  tycortshntstt  i  so  to  refuse  thinges  usual! 
and  profitable,  is  madneaae. 
n'ooltvn,  0> rutiaaXlimual,  (1576,)  sign.H.  Lis.  b, 

Li'cKEaisui.*.*  )  adv.    [from  licieruh."] 

Li'corovsly.    J     Daintily;  deliciously. 

Glati.  Urry's  Chaucer. 

Licorice,  n. 4.  [y\tnc£ftf* ;  ligvoricia,  Ita- 
lian.]   A  root  of  sweet  taste. 

Liquorice  root  is  long  and  slender,  ex- 
ternally of  a  dusky  reddish  brown,  but 
within  of  a  6ne  yellow,  full  of  juice,  and 
of  a  taste  sweeter  than  sugar ;  it  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Germany  The  inspissated 
Juico  of  this  root  is  brought  to  us  from 
Spain,  and  Holland ;  from  the  first  of 
which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Spanish  juice.      Hill,  Materia  Medica.\ 

Lf'CTOR.  n.  i.  [Latin.]  A  beadle  that 
attends  the  consuls  to  apprehend  or 
puiii.*h  criminals. 

Saucy  nrtiirf 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpet.. 

Shak>peoi 

Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
/,i-f«ri  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 


Hi.  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  relt  'cm  ake; 
Tlvnugb  in  his  country-town  no  faiorr  were. 
Nor  rods,  nor  axe,  nor  tribune.      Dtyden,  Juv. 
Lid.  n.  t,  [hlib,  Saxon ;  lied,  German.] 

1.  A  cover;  any  thing  that  shuts  down 
over  a  vessel ;  any  stopple  that  covers 
the  mouth,  but  not  enters  it. 

Hope,  instead  of  lying  off  with  the  rest,  stuck 
so  ck»*  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it  was  shut 
down  upon  her.  AtltttKn. 

2.  The  membrane  that,  when  we  sleep  or 
wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 

Do  not  foe  ever  with  thy  veiled  Hit, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  duel. 


Our  eyes  have  Hdt,  our  ears  still  ope  we  keep. 

Dnutt. 

That  eye  dropp'd  tense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speak ; 

When  from  its  lul  a  pearly  tear 
Han  trickling  down  bcr  beauteous  check 

The  rod  of  Hennas 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-fab  fix, 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx  : 
That  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid's, 
Which  o'er  a  Uriti.h  senate's  lidt 
Uter  opium  full  at  well. 
I  drive  as  manv  souls  to  belL 


Lib.  «.  *.    [lie,  French.]    Any  thing  im- 
pregnated with  some  other  body ;  as, 


All  liquid  things  cw"*" 
low  j  as  lye,  wort,  Ac. 

LIE.  n.  *.  [lite,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  criminal  falsehood. 

—  Thou  licst,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  tbou  speak'tC    Shatttptarr,  Jfae*. 

A  lye  it  properly  an  outward  signinrauoo  of 
sometJiing  contrary  to,  or  at  least  beside,  the  in- 
ward sense  of  the  mind  ;  to  that  wbea  one  thing 
is  signified  or  ei pressed,  and  the  tame  thing  not 
meant  or  Intended,  that  It  properly  a  lye.  South. 

Truth  h  the  object  of  our  understanding,  at. 
good  is  of  our  will ;  and  the  understanding  can 
no  more  be  delisted  with  a  lye,  than  the  will  can 
chute  an  apparent  evil.  Drydrn. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  I  lay  to  him,  litis  la  not  true,  or 
this  is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea 
of  hia  errour ;  this  is  the  primary  idea :  but  if  I 
say  it  is  a  lis,  the  word  lit  carries  also  a  secondary 
idea;  for  k  implies  both  tbe  falsehood  of  the 

*'Wh'        J,VV  »'<j<ir,/,Ai.A- 

2.  A  charge  of  falsehood :  to  give  the  lie, 
is  a  formulary  phrase. 

That  he  shall  Ire  to  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge ; 
Till  thou  the  fa  giver,  and  tlstt  lit,  rest 


l>prari.  Am.  and  Clen}>, 


P.  , 


Till  thou  the  fa  gi< 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  sku! 

Siatnprure,  Rid,.  It. 
It  is  a  Contradiction  to  suppose,  Uiat  whole  na- 
tions of  men  should  uiuuiiraously  gtae  the  lie  to 
wbat,  by  the  moat  invincible  evidence,  every  one 
of  thero  knew  to  be  true.  Locke. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experience  the  fa,  rather 
than  admit  of  any  thing  diaagreciag  with  these 
tenets.  Locke. 
3.  A  fiction.    Tin's  sense  is  ludicrous. 
The  cock  and  fox,  tbe  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  it  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.  Dryden. 

To  LiE.f  v.  n.  [leojan,  S&x.  liegen,  Dutch; 
liuga,  Su.  Goth.  "  consent,  reliquia  dia- 
lect. Celto-Scylhicis."  Serenius.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  English  Grammar,  ob- 
serves, under  the  letter  y,  that  "  we 
usually  diflcrence  to  lye,  or  feign,  from 
19 


to  lie  along,  by  the  use  of  the  y .-"  a  dis- 
tinction, which  has  very  commonly  been 
made,  and  which,  though  not  here  adopt- 
ed by  Dr.  Johnson,  seems,  as  Mr.  Nares 
has  remarked,  an  useful  one.] 
.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 

I  know  not  where  lie  lodges;  and  for  me  to 
desise  a  lodging,  and  say  be  lies  here,  or  be  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Siattpaire,  OtHeUiK 
It  a  tool  lye  unto  hit  neighbour  in  that  which 
d  him  to  keep,  he  shall  restore. 

LetHkut. 

I  tyt  against  my  right  ?    ^6,  ssxjv.  6. 
2.  To  exhibit  false  representation. 

Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  paper  fa  t  Swift. 

To  LIE.  v.  n.  pret.  /  lav  ;  I  have  lain  or 
lien,  [liejan,  Saxon  ;  liggen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great 
inclination  against  something  else. 

2.  To  rest ;  to  press  upon. 

Death  far  on  her  like  an  untimely  shower 
Upon  the  sweetest  flow'r  of  all  the 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  ha 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee 


3.  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations  fa  in  glory,  every 
one  in  his  own  house,  ha.  xiv,  18. 

I  will  lit  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  sbalt  carry 
roe  out  of  Egypt,  anil  bury  me  in  your  burying 
place.  Cos.  xlvii.  30. 

*.  To  be  in  a  state  of  decumbiture. 

How  many  good  young  prince*  would  do  so ; 
their  fathers  lying  so  tick  a*  yours  at  this  time  is. 

Siahpeere,  Hen.  IF. 

My  little  daughter  fa/A  at  tbe  point  of  death ;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
roav  be  healed.  St.  Marl. 

5.  lo  pass  the  time  of  sleep. 

The  watchful  traveller, 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
L"i  down  again,  and  dos'd  Ida  weary  eyes.  Dryi. 

Forlorn  Ike  must,  and  persecuted  fly  ; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  fa.  iVstr. 

6.  To  be  laid  up  or  reposited. 

I  have  srrn  where  copperas  is  made  great  va- 
riety of  them,  divers  of  which  I  have  jet  lying  by 
me. 

7.  To  remain  fixed. 

The  Spaniards  hate  but  one  temp 
rvl  with  us,  the  recovering  of  J 
ever  fan  at  their  hearts, 

8.  To  reside. 

If  thou  doest  well,  shah  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 

Cm,  hr.  7. 

9.  To  be  placed  or  situated  with  i 
to  something  else. 

Deserts,  where  these  lay  no  way. 

I  fly 

To  tl:oac  happy  dimes  thai  fa, 
Where  day  never  abuts  his  eye.      UHion,  Comut* 
There  fa*  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home. 

ftrydeu. 

Envy  far  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  tbou gh 
unequal  in  circumstances.  Collier  of  firry. 

T"he  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lut 
out  of  the  road.  Ij>ei*  on  Sdurutum. 

What  fas  beyond  our  positive  idee  towards  in- 
finity, iter  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undcterminale 
confusion  of  a  ne  gative  idea.  Locke. 

10.  To  press  upon  afflictively. 

Thy  wrath  fatA  hard  upon  me,  and  tbou  hast 
a'K.cied  me  with  all  thy  wave*. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
Tbe  pecs  ling  guilt  fa  heavy  on  Us  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  f 


lo  quar- 
for  that  bas 

Temple. 
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particular  anguish  which  seem,  to  n>  so  brat?  oo 
Leotsora.  Aidiimx. 

11.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious. 

Suppote  kings  besides  the  entertainment  of 
luxury,  should  have  spsnt  their  tinw,  at  Itsu*  what 
toy  upon  their  bands,  in  chenustry,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  princes  may  pass  their  time  advan- 
tageously Out  way.  Temple. 

I  would  recommend  tbe  studies  of  knowledge 
to  the  frm.ik  world,  tUat  they  may  not  be  at  a  Lw*. 
how  to  employ  tiro*!  hours   that  h>  np:m  their 

band*.  Additem,  Gwmtian. 

IS.  To  be  judicially  imputed. 

If  hr«houM  intend  hu  voyage  toward*  toy  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  looos  to  hiui  ;  and  what  lie  gvtj 
more  of  li*r  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  tny  huad. 
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21.  To  cost ;  as,  it  lie*  me  in  more  money 

22.  To  Lib  af.   To  importune ;  to  teaze. 

23.  To  Lib  Ay.    To  rest ;  to  remain  (till. 

Every  thing  that  beard  him  play, 
Even  tbe  billow*  of  the  see, 
Hung  their  heads  and  then  lay  *jr ; 
In  (weet  muaick  fa  aneli  art, 
Killingcare  and  grief  of  heart. 
Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die.    Skahp.  Hem.  VUl. 

24.  To  Lib  down.   To  rest ;  to  go  into  a 


he, 


Tbe 


13.  To  be  in  any  particular 

If  money  go  before,  all  way*  do  fie  open. 

Skak$]iet>rt. 

Tbe  highway*  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man 
ceasttli.  /knot. 
The  seventh  year  thou  shall  let  it  rest  and  he 


Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge 
cubr  subject  cannot  be  improved, 
it  has  lam  without  improvement. 

Wait*,  Imprev.  of  Me  Mind. 

14.  To  be  in  a  state  of  concealment. 

I  to  us,  which 
id  at  first  sight. 

Locke. 

13.  To  be  in  prison. 

Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  tie  for  you. 

Stats/Mare,  Mick.  til. 

16.  To  be  in  a  bad  state. 

Why  will  you  fir  pining  and  pinching  yourself 
in  such  a  lonesome,  •tarring  course  of  life? 

V  Estrange,  Fat. 
Tbe  generality  of  mankind  us-  pecking  at  one 
another,  ul)  nnc  by  one  they  are  all  turn  to  piece*. 

l.'Ettremgt,  Fet. 
Are  the  gods  to  do  your  drudgery,  sod  you  tie 
bellowing  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth? 

I.'  Eil  range.  Fat. 

17.  To  be  in  a  helpless  or  exposed  state. 

To  see  a  hated  person  superior,  and  to  lie  under 
the  anguish  of  a  dtWvnnUgv,  is  fkr  enough  from 
diversion.  Collier. 

It  is  but  a  eery  small  comfort,  that  a  plain  man, 
lying  under  a  sharp  fit  of  tbe  stone  for  a  week, 
rewires  from  tbi*  fine  sentence.      Till'/tHn,  Serm. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  hi*  guard 
against  die  sice*  to  which  he  is  moat  exposed.  *o 
ws  should  tako  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  wosuhrr  in  our  moral  con- 
duct, ^fddiam,  FrrsA'Uoer. 
The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  piwarious, 
i  a  most  miserable  race  of  farm. 

i  tob.de- 
Sonft. 

18.  To  consist. 

The  image  of  it  gives  nw  content  already  ;  and 
I  trust  it  will  grow  to  n  mort  prosoerosis  perfection . 
— —  It  list  much  in  yoor  holding  up.  Skoktpenre. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  mny  not  lie  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  tile  early  rising,  arid  hsrd  riding  of 
huntsmen.  l.ocJte. 

19.  To  be  in  the  power ;  to  belong  to. 

Do'st  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  iui, 
to  preserve  lb*  lircs  of  all  men  ? 

Duypa,  Ruletfir  Vevoiwn. 

He  shew,  himself  vovy  malicious  if  he  koows  I 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it,  as 
much  a*  in  bun  oa*.         Stttangjleel  en  Uialry. 

Mars  is  the  warrior's  god.  In  ham  it  has 
On  whom  he  fs?ours  to  confer  the  prise.  Ihyden. 

30.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature  : 
us,  an  action  " 

VOL.  Is. 


To  be  subject  to ;  to 


kid. 

/as.  xl.  6. 

The  needy  shall  lie  down  in  salary,  fan.  xi».  30. 

.  25.  To  Lie  dorm.  To  sink  into  tbe  grave. 

His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  Ms  youth,  which 
shall  fir  nWn  wilb  him  in  the  dust.     Job,  xx.  H. 

26.  To  Lib  in.    To  be  in  childbed. 

As  for  all  otlwr  good  women  that  lore  to  do 
but  little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lie  hs  and 
sleep,  or  to  louae  themselves  in  the  tun-shins,  they 
that  have  been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  ran  well 
witness.  Spenier  en  Ireland. 

You  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come; 
yon  must  go  Tim  the  lady  tbattsss  its. 

She  had  km  in,  and  her  right  breast  hud  been 
apoMciuated.  Wue  men,  Surgeru. 

When  Florimel  design'd  to  lie  privately  in , 
Sli*  chose  with  such  prudence  ber  pangs  to  conceal, 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once  squeal.  Prior. 

Hysti  r.cal  sirecti<KH  »re  contracted  by  accidents 
in  lying  m.  Arinuknot  en  Dint. 

27.  To  Lie  under. 
be  oppressed  by. 

A  generous  person  will  Be  under  a  greet  disad- 
Smalridge,  Serm. 
ought  to  Iw  imputed  to 
Dry  den,  but  to  those  who  suffered  so  noble  a  ge- 
nius to  fir  loader  necessity.  Pope. 
Europe  lay  then  under  a  dorp  lethargy,  and  was 
.    no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  thai  would 
cry  mightily.  Atterbury. 

28.  To  Lib  upon.  To  become  tbe  matter 
of  obligation  or  duty. 

Those  are  not  places  merely  of  fasour,  the 
charge  of  souls  tie*  upon  them ;  tbe  greatest  ac- 
count whereof  will  be  required  at  their  bands. 

Seam,  Adv.  re  FiUwrr. 

It  should  fir  npen  him  to  make  out  how  matter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  first  necessarily  fUl, 
without  esse  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a 
curious  formation  of  human  bodies,  llrniley,  Serm. 

29.  To  Lie  sesVA.   To  converse  in  bed. 

Pardon  me,  Bsaamo, 
For  by  this  ring  she  lay  wilk  mo.  Skextijyare. 

SO.  It  may  be  observed  of  this  word  in  ge- 
neral, that  it  commonly  implies  some- 
thing of  sluggishness,  inaction,  or  ateadi 
new,  applied  to  persons ;  and  some  gravity 
or  permanency  of  condition,  applied  to 
things. 

LiEF.f  adj.  peof,  Saxon  ,•  written  by  our 
old  authors,  lief,  and  left.  See  Lbbf, 
and  Lkvbk.  Lief,  however,  follows  the 
form  of  tbe  Goth.  Hub$,  and  the  Germ. 
kef,  which  signify  beloved.']  Dear ;  be- 
loved. Obsolete. 

My  HeJeU  lord  she  thus  bogulled  had, 
Par  hs  was  fiesh;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  brood. 

Speruer.F.Q, 

Yoo,  with  the  rest, 
Caustlew  hare  laid  disgraces  on  my  bead  ; 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 

-r^sw-s,-^ 
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Lib*.  adv.   Willingly :  now  used  only  in 
Ikmiliw  speech. 

If  I  «xild  >piii  «o  »ri«eiy  under  an  arrest,  I 
u  wild  fur  certain  of  my  creditor* ;  and  yet 


mmy 


Lieptb/nant.*   See  Lieutenant. 
LIEGE,  adj.  [//«-,  French;  ligio,  Italian; 
lignu,  low  Lat/] 

1.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure;  tubject: 
whence  liegeman  for  subject. 

2.  Sovereign.  [This  signiiicatioo  seems 
to  have  accidently  risen  from  the  for- 
mer, the  lord  of  liege  men,  being  by 
mistake  called  liege  t4/.] 

Did  not  the  whole  realm  ■  ' 
for  their  king  and  liege  lord  ?  . 

My  lady  liege,  said  be. 
What  all  your  sex  desire  Is  sovereignty.  Zh~j<lsn. 

So  much  of  it  aa  is  founded  on  the  law  of 
nature,  may  be  stiled  natural  religion  j  that  fs  to 
say,  a  derotrdnes*  unto  God  our  Urge  lard,  so  as 
to  set  in  all  thing,  according  to  his  will. 

Grew,  Cental.  Sacra. 

Libob.  n.  $.  Sovereign ;  superiour  lord ; 
scarcely  in  use. 


rebuke. 

Siaktprerr. 
The  other  part  rwerr'd  I  by  consent. 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 


The  natives,  dubious  whom 
They  must  obey,  in  consternation  wait 
Till  rigid  conquest  will  pronounce  their  liege. 

Psfliy*. 

Li'ecemaw.  n.  t.  [from  liege  and  man.] 


A  subject :  not  in  use. 

This  nVfema*  gsn  to  wax  more  bold, 
And  when  be  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord, 
In  his  own  kind,  he  gin  himself  unfold. 

Spemer,  F.  Q. 

ostb  then  the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live, 
yielded  themselves  tlieo  subjects  and  liegemen, 
it  nut  tyc  their  children  to  the  ?aiiio  s'uhjer- 
tion?  _  * — — ■ 

nd,ho!  who  is  there? 


Li'eoer. 
tWger.] 

IIU| 

Lie  firgm  for  you  in  bis  I 
Negotiate  yoor  affairs. 

Li'en,  the  participle  of  lie. 

One  of  the  peopto  might  lightly  have  lien  with 
«»y  t7en.  xxri.  la 

Liewte'rick.  adj.  [from  Uenlery.J  Per- 
taining to  a  lientery. 

There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equnl  to  the  tincture  made  without  acids ; 
especially  in  obstructions,  and  to  atrengtbon  Uie 
tone  of  the  pans;  as  in  henterici  and  other  like 


Li'evtkbt.  n.  f.  [from  Xilt»,  lave,  smooth, 
and  fr/iMv,  intettinum,  gut ;  lienterie, 
French.]  A  particular  looseness,  or 
diarrhcea,  wherein  the  food  passes  so 
suddenly  through  the  stomach  and  guts, 
as  to  be  thrown  out  by  stool  with  Tittle 
or  no  alteration.  Quincu. 

Li'er.  ».  i.  [from  to  lie.']  One  that 
rest*  or  lies  down;  or  remains  con- 
ceded. 


the  city. 
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LIEU.  *.  t.  [French.]    Place ;  room : 
it  is  only  used  with  in  :  in  lieu,  instead. 

God,  of  his  greet  liberality,  had  determined, 
lit  lieu  of  man's  ei  Mies  fours,  to  bestow  tbc  seme 
by  (he  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beaeemeth 
bun.  H.-Aer- 
In  Ueu  of  such  an  increase  of  dotninioo,  it  i« 
our  business  to  extend  our  tnulc 

AtUxttm,  Freeholder. 

Libvb.  adv.  [Sec  Li  bp.]  Willingly. 

Speak  the  ipeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if  you 
mouth  it,  M  many  of  our  playen  do,  I  bad  as 
am  the  town  crier  had  spoke  my  lines. 

ShoJaprare,  Hamlet. 
Action  is  death  to  somo  »ort  of  people,  and 
they  would  at  lieee  hang  aa  work.  I.'Enmnge. 

Lieutb'najicy.  ji.*.  [lientenance,  French ; 

1.  The  office  of  a  lieutenant, 

If  Mich  tricka  ai  these  atrip  you  out  of  your 
litutcnancy,  it  lud  been  better  you  had  not  kissed 
your  three  fingers  no  oft. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutcnanU. 

The  list  of  undisputed  masters,  ia  hardly  so  long 
as  the  list  of  the  Imttnaney  of  our  metropolis. 

Felion  en  Me  Claukkt. 

LIEUTE'NANT.f  n.  *■  [lieutenant,  Fr. 
Often  pronounced,  and  formerly  writ- 
ten, lit/tenant.  "  Mr.  Secretary  used 
lie/tenant  Spencer  exceeding  honour- 
ably." Sidney  State-Pap.  vol.  ii.  p.  207, 
under  the  year  1600.  Again,  ibid, 
p.  257.  the  »ame  spelling.  And  so  in 
other  old  books.] 

I.  A  deputy;  one  who  nets  by  vicarious 


>  Mmsclfc  into  the  Inndea  of  Cfcruttt 
r  or  lieutennunt. 

Martin,  Morr.  of  Priest*,  (1554.)  N.  iv.  b. 
Whither  away  so  fast? 
—  No  farther  than  the  lower, 
We'll  enter  all  together. 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes. 

Staajaieare. 

I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenant!, 
and  deputy  Hcutennnlt,  of  the  counties :  their 
proper  use  it  for  ordering  the  military  affairs,  in 
order  to  oppose  an  invasion  from  alnru.1,  or  a 
rebellion  or  *Miiiioa  at  home.  Room. 

Killing,  as  it  is  considered  in  itself  without  all 
undue  circucastances,  was  nerer  prohibited  to  toe 
lawful  magistrate,  who  ia  the  vicegerent  or  lieu* 
tenant  of  (tod,  from  wliom  be  derWea  bis  power 
of  life  and  death.    Bp.  BramhaU  again*  UMet. 


And  sinr'c  from  me,  has  beard  of  your  renown  : 
!  come  to  offer  peace.  PUtip,,  Britm,. 

2.  In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank 
to  a  superiour  of  any  denomination  ;  as, 
a  general  has  his  lieutenant  generals,  a 
colonel  his  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a  cap- 
tain simply  his  lieutenant. 

It  were  meet  thai  such  captains  only  were  em- 
ployed as  hare  formerly  served  in  that  country, 
r  there. 

r  on  IreUn.L 


good,  and  the  lieutenant  of  tbe  colonel's  company 
might  well  pretend  to  the  mil  vacant  captainship. 

H'tttton. 

The  carl  of  Essei  was  made  lieutenant  general 
of  the  army ;  the  most  popular  man  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  darting  of  the  sword  men. 

Clarendon. 

His  lieutenant,  engaging  against  his  positive 
,  being  beaten  by  Lyunder,  Alcibiades  was 
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thou  so  many  gallant  soldiers  tee, 
,  tains  nod  /ien/enoisii  slight  for  me?  Gay. 
LlBPTBTKAKTSHlP.t  »•  *.  [from  lieutenant.] 
The  rank  or  office  of  lieutenant. 

Though  we  should  graunt  him  the  firiitrnan*. 
stai  he  pretendeth  to  nave. 

Itarmar,  Tr.  of  Bern,  (1587.)  p.  ■105. 

LIFE.T  ».  s.  plural  lives,  [Iif,  Iff, 
lifian,  to  live ;  lif,  Su.  Goth.] 

1.  Union  and  co-operation  of  soul  with 
body ;  vitality  ;  animation,  opposed  to 
an  inanimate  state. 

On  thy  tt/e  no  more. 
—  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  foes.      Snatupeare,  A*,  /.cor. 

She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  breather.  Stolen.  Ant.  and  Cleaf 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  tli 
moving  creature  that  hath  Hfe.  Gen-  >• 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  piutiri  nation  of  the  same  continued  tift,  by 
constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  succes- 
sion vitally  united  to  the  same  i.rganijcd  body. 

Lock*. 

2,  Present  stato;  as  distinct  from  other 
parttt  of  human  existence. 

O  hfe,  thou  nothing's  yonnger  brother ! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other ! 
I)rvam  of  a  tlisiiow  !  »  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gny 
Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou ! 
Thou  weak  built  isthmus,  that  do'st 
Up  betwiit  two  eternities : 
Yet  canst  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But,  broken  and  o'crwhelm'd,  the  ocean  meets 
again.  Cowley, 
When  I  consider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Yet  fool'd  by  hope  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day ; 
Lies  more ;  and  when  it  aays  vre  shall  be  bleat 
Willi  some  new  joy,  takes  off  wliat  wa  posaest. 
Stnmge  cosenagc!  none  would  live  past  years 

Yet  alf^wpc  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give : 
I'm  tir'd  of  wailing  for  this  cbemick  gold. 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Irrydea. 

Howe'er  'tis  well  tltat  while  mankind 
Through  life''  perverse  meanders  errs, 
llv  imi  iningin'd  pleasures  And, 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

So  peaceful  shall  thou  end  tby  blissful  days. 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.  Pope. 

.  Enjoyment,  or  possession  of  existence, 
as  opposed  to  death. 

Then  avarice  gan  through  his  veins  to  inspire 
His  grea  idy  Barnes,  and  kindle  lift  devouring  lire. 

Spemer,  F.  Q. 

Their  com  plot  is  to  have  my  lift  : 
And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  tbc  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.  Shakpeart 
Nor  love  thy  life  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  bow  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact 
a  sum  of  money.  DnuK  en  toe  Oayuey. 

.  Blood,  the  supposed  vehicle  of  life. 

His  gushing  entrails  smok'd  upon  tbe  ground. 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  Uie 
wound.  Pope. 

.  Conduct ;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  virtue  or  vice. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong,  bis  life  I'm  sure  was  ia  the  right. 

Cowley. 

Henry  and  Edward,  brightest  eons  or  fame, 
is  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name ; 
1* 
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After  alifrof  glorious  toils  endur'd, 
Clos'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh.  Pope. 
I'll  leach  my  family  to  lead  good  lire*. 

Mri.  B\TTtKT. 

6*.  Condition ;  manner  of  living  with  re- 
spect to  happiness  and  misery. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sab  met  led  ; 
So  Remus  and  til's  brother  god  were  bred. 

Dryden,  Pirg, 

7.  Continuance  of  our  present  state :  as, 
half  his  life  was  spent  in  study. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  live*. 

Locke* 

Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains, 
And  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains.  Prior. 

The  administration  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  bands  of  the  chief  rititens. 

AdtHton  en  Italy, 

8.  The  living  form  :  opposed  to  copies. 

That  is  the  beat  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  Hfo. 

Bacon,  Bu. 

Let  him  visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  let)  how  the  life  ajrreotb  with 
the  fame.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  be  a  matter,  most  draw  by  the 
life  at  well  as  copy  from  orijrinala,  and  join  theory 
aod  experience  together. 

Cottier  of  the  Entertainment  of  Boots. 

9.  Exact  resemblance  :  with  to  before  it. 

I  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  cvw 
better  drawn  to  die  life  than  Oris.  Deniam, 

Rich  carvlnga,  portraiture,  and  imagery, 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  Hfe  capreas'd 
The  godhead's  power.  Dryien,  Kn.  Tale. 

He  saw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 
Tbe  wars  that  fame  around  tbc  world  had  blown, 
All  to  the  life,  end  ev'ry  leader  known. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

10.  General  state  of  man. 

Studious  tbey  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  tft ;  inventors  rare ! 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker.  Milton,  P.  L. 

All  that  cheers  or  softens  life, 
Tbe  tender  stater,  daughter,  friend,  at 


II. 

the  course  of  things. 

This  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in 
my  study,  but  aUo  by  experience  of  life  abroad 
in  the  world.  Atdurm. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile ;  bnt  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  tbc  prime  wisdom.  Milton,  P.  L. 

12.  Living  person. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  anil  dh) 
On  my  own  sword  ?  whilst  I  see  oVr«  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them.  Sknttpearr,  Macbeth. 

13.  Narrative  of  a  life  past. 

Plutarch,  thai  writes  his  life, 
Telia  ui,  that  Cato  dearly  lot'd  bis  wife.  Popt. 

H.  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Helots  bent  thrdi^ward  with  a  new  hfe 
of  resolution,  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root 
out  of  which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Shinty. 

They  have  no  I 
and  in  words  ;  and  i 
mar  and  in  measure  i 
to  thrm  as  tbe  best. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life, 
With  which  he  kiss'd  Amphytxion's  srtfe.  iVAir. 

15.  Animal, 
being. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life. 

16.  System  of  animal  nature. 
Lives  through  all  Hfe. 

17.  Life  is  also  used  of  vegetables,  and. 
whatever  grows  and  decays. 


I  or  hfe  and  fire  ia  fancy 
any  tiling  that  is  just  in  gram- 
:  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry 
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Li'feblood.  it.  *.  [life  and  blood.']  The 
blood  necessary  to  life ;  the  vital  blood. 

This  ucknetta  doth  infect 
The  very  tifthhad  of  our  enterprise 

Skakti*«Tt,  Ben.  IK 
How  could'st  Una  drain  die  ttfeiUod  of  die 
child  ?  Shakrpcarc. 

^n^Vd  through  tl* 
wound.  Drifdtn. 
They  loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value 
which  dwells  Lu  tbe  heart,  with  i  warmth  like  that 
of  titeUood.  Spectator. 

Money,  the  HftUaod  of  the  nation, 
Corrupt!  and  Magnate*  in  die  veins. 
Unless  a  proper  circulation, 
Its  motion  and  its  beat  maintain*.  Sretfl. 

Lr'FEBi.ooD.  •  adj.      Necessary  as  the 
blood  to  life;  vital ;  essential. 

To  set  at  nought  and  trample  under  fotrt  all 
tbe  moat  aacred  and  fyeUoud  laws,  statutes,  and 
acts  of  parliament.  MUm,  Of  Rcf.  in  Eng.  B.  2. 

Liyeeveri.a'stuig.  An  herb.  Aintworth. 
Li'fegivino.  adj.  [life  and  giving,']  Having 
the  power  to  give  life. 

Hi*  own  heat. 
Kindled  at  Srst  from  beaveo's  Kftgiung  Are. 


He  aat  devising  death 
To  them  wbo  liVd ;  nor  on  the  virtue 
Of  that  hftgiving  plant.  MJlvn,  P.  L. 

Li'rscuARD.t  n.  s.  [life  and  guard.]  The 
guard  of  a  king's  person. 

Such  a  noble  and  useful  courage,  as  will  render 
you  a  lifeguard  to  your  prince,  a  wall  and  bulwark 
r  country,  and  make  your  famous  artillery  - 
I  a  sanctuary  to  your  city. 
Scott,  Serm.  before  the  Artilt.  Camp.  (IfiSO). 

Li'PELESS.f  adj.  [liflear,  Saxon.] 
1.  Dead  ;  deprived  of  life. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  on*  part  appear, 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  titUest  on  ' 
1  of  life. 


2.  Unanimated; 
Was  I  to  has*  nev 
As  good  ham  grown 


from  thy  side? 
a  bfHe*  rib ! 

Milton,  P.  L. 

.Villon,  P.  L. 


Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeteu  thing*. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions  springs 
from  something  without  themsdTes:  if  this  power 
were  suspended,  they  would  became  a  kfeUn,  u  re- 
active heap  of  matter.  Ckeynt. 

A  nd  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  Hfetta  I  idol  void  and  vain.  Pope, 
S.  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  jfcgeon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifdat  end.  Saahpeare. 

Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey 
A  IMcu  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay.  Prior. 
•».  Wanting  or  deprived  of  physical  energy. 
The  other  victor-  florae  a  moment  stood. 
Then  fell ,  and  hfeUu  left  di'  extinguish'd  wood. 

Drydcn. 

Li'felessly.  adv.  [from  lifelest.]  Without 

vigour ;  frigidly ;  jejunely. 
Li'felike.  adj.  [life  and  like.]    Like  a 
living  person. 
Minerva,  Ufclib:,  cm  unbodied  air 
I'd  tbe  form  of  Ipthcnu  the  fair. 

Pope,  Odya. 

Li'pestring.  n.  f.  [life  and  tiring.]  Nerve; 
strings  imagined  to  convey  lite. 

Tbeae  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
The  undeeayiim  lifninn^i  of  those  heart* 
That  still  shall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both  impart.  DxtnicL 

Lifetime,  n.  *.  [life  and  time.]  Continu- 
ance or  duration  of  life. 


JoedWa  talked  prow  aU  hi. 
knowing  what  it  was. 

Li  fewe'a  ry.  adi  [life  and  wary.]  Wretch- 
ed; tired  of  livi.vg. 

Lot  me  have 
A  dram  of  poisoo,  sucii  won  speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  Ufeumy  taker  may  fall  dead.  Skahprarr. 

To  LIFT.+  v.  a.  I  lifted,  or  lift ;  I  have 
Med,  or  lift,  [tttffta,  Swedish ;  lojfter, 
Danish  ;  levo,  Latin,  to  lift  or  holdup  ; 
hence  a  lever,  that  which  lifts  up  :  but 
perhaps  our  word  may  be  referred  to 
the  Sax.  lyre,  the  air.  See  also  Loft, 
and  Aloft.] 

1  To  raise  from  the  ground ;  to  heave ; 
to  elevate ;  to  hold  on  high. 

Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?  Skahptar*,  K.  J*m. 

Your  guests  are  coming ; 
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celebration  of  that  nuptial. 

Skahpem,  WhU.  Tate. 
Fropp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifl,  aloft  the  he^L, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty  soon  to  shed. 
In  summer  Living,  and  in  winter  dead.  Drylin. 

2.  To  bear ;  to  support.    Not  in  use. 

So  down  he  fell,  that  lb'  earth  him  undemcot.'i 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift. 

Spencer,  P.  Q. 

3.  To  rob ;  to  plunder.  Whence  the  term 
shoplifter,  [hliftut,  Gothick,  a  thief.  See 
also  the  neuter  verb,  und  the  substantive 
Lifter.] 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose, 
But  if  night  robbers  Kft  the  wdl-stor'd  hive. 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  dry  grow*. 

•r.  To  exalt;  to  elevate  mentally. 

His  heart  was  lift  up  in  tbe  ways  of  the  Ixwd. 

'2  Chrr.'ir. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  posts  tell, 
To  bright  Cattilia  greater  pow"r  it  given, 

His  numbers  rals'd  a  shade  from  hell, 
Hers  lift  the  soul  to  heaven.  Pope. 

5.  To  raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  from 
misery.  Ecctus. 

6.  To  raise  in  estimation. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  liecausc  tome  lessons 
are  chosen  out  or  the  Apocrypha,  Uiat  we  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  Ood,  or  lift  up  tbe  writings 
of  men  above  it.  /looker. 

7.  To  exalt  in  dignity. 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
TIm  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man  ! 

AdtHcon,  Chio. 

8.  To  elevate ;  to  swell,  as  with  pride. 

Lifted  up  with  pride.  Tim.  iii.  C 

Our  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 
have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  Altcrhtry. 

9.  Up  is  sometimes  emphatically  added  to 
lift. 

He  lift  up  Ms  spear  against  eight  hundred, 
whom  he  view  nr.  one  time.  2  Sam.  axlil.  8. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  sad,  and  bold  him  in  thine 
liaod 


To  LlFT.f  0.  ». 

1.  To  strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Finch  rattle  of  pasture  while  summer  doth  hat. 
And  A/1  at  their  Utiles  ere  a  winter  be  past.  Tuaer. 

beyond 
at  a 


The  mind,  by  being  engaged  In  a  ink  he; 
lu  strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  (i/rui* 
weight  loo  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken. 

2.  To  practise  theft. 


One  other  peculiar  virtu,  you  po«eas,  in  lifting, 
or  leper-du-maln !     B.  Jbnsvn,  Cynthia1 ,  ReteU. 

Lift.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  manner  of  lifting. 

In  the  lift  of  tbe  feet,  when  a  man 
hill,  tbe  weight  of  tbe  body  bearcth  u 
knees. 

In  races,  it  Is  not  tbe  largi 
that  m^kes  the  si^eed. 

2.  The  act  of  lifting. 
The  goat  cu  es  the  fox  a  &ft\ 


IlaCDn. 
stride,  or  lu^ti  lift, 
Jtecim,  /■'«- 


and  out  ho  springs. 

S.  Effort ;  struggle.  Dead  lift  is  an  effort 
to  raise  what  with  the  whole  force  can- 
not be  moved ;  and  figuratively  any  state 
of  impotence  and  inability. 

Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 
To  help  bim  out  at  o  dead  lift.  Hudiirmt. 

Mr.  Doctor  had  pustlcd  his  brain* 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand : 
And  you  freely  must  own,  you  were  at  a  den  lift. 

Swift. 

4.  Lift,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a  load  or  sur- 
charge of  any  thing ;  as  also,  if  one  be 
disguised  much  with  liquor,  they  say, 
He  has  got  a  great  lift. 

5.  [In  Scottish.]  The  sky  ;  for  in  a  starry 
night  they  say,  How  clear  the  lift  is ! 

6.  Lift*  of  a  sail  are  rope*  to  raise  or  lower 
them  at  pleasure. 

Ll'FTF.R.f  n.t.  [from  lift.] 

1.  One  that  lifts. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  an  my  glory,  and  tbe  lifter  up 
of  mine  bead.  PuL  iii.  9. 

2.  One  that  lifts  with  a  lever.  Huloet. 

3.  A  thief.  Sec  the  third  sense  of  the 
verb  active  Lift. 

Broker  or  pander,  cheater  or  lifter. 

Holland' l  Leaguer,  ( 1 633). 

Li'ktino.*  n.s.  [from  lift,]  The  act  of 
lifting ;  assistance. 

I  cannot  forbear  doing  that  author  the  justice  of 
my  publick  acknowledgements  for  the  great  helps, 
and  Hftingt,  I  bad  out  of  bis  incomparable  piece, 
whO*  I  was  penning  thjs^treatiso^  ^  ^  ^  5 

To  Lio.t  v.  n.  [Goth,  ligan,  Sax.  Iicjan, 
lijan,  Germ,  ugr-it,  Dan.  ligge,  Dutch, 
liggen.]  To  lie.  Still  used  in  our  north- 
ern counties. 
What  bounds  liggen  on  the  floor  adoun. 

Csoucer,  An.  Talc. 
Thou  kenst  die  great  core 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare, 
VYbirh  many  wild  beasts  liggen  in  wait 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state. 

Spenter,  Skep.  Cat. 
Vowing  diet  never  he  in  bed  agaioe 
His  limbs  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  enibust, 
Till  that  his  lady's  sight  ba  mot*  attains. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Ll'GAMENT.  it.*. [ligamentum,  from ligo, 
Latin ;  ligament,  brench.] 

1.  Ugamenl  is  a  white  and  solid  body, 
softer  than  a  cartilage,  but  harder  than 
a  membrane ;  they  have  no  conspicuous 
cavities,  neither  have  they  any  sense, 
lest  they  should  suffer  upon  the  motion 
of  the  joint :  their  chief  use  is  to  fasten 
the  bones,  which  are  articulated  together 
for  motion,  lest  they  should  be  dislo- 
cated with  exercise.  Qttiney. 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound, 
And  tbeir  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 
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The  incus  is  out  way  jniood  to  the  rnnlW,  the 

other  end  bestial  (  process  it  fiaed  with  »  uguaaivM' 

U>  the  stapes.  HM,-r, 

2.  (In  popular  or  poetical  language.}  Any 
thing  which  connect*  the  part*  of  the 
body. 

Though  our  Hganenti  betimes  grow  weak. 
We  muit  not  rare*  Ifaem  till  themselves  they  break. 

Denham. 

3.  Bond ;  chain ;  entanglement. 

Mru  sometimes,  upon  tlic  hour  of  departure, 
do  ^peok.  and  reason  above  dicmsclves ;  for  then 
tho  .Oill,  be^iiinme,  I-:!  l>e  t'rei'd  from  the  ti^r.mtnli 
of  the  body,  rvA'4)its  lilte  lkerielf,  mid  di*cour*es  in 
a  strain  above  mortality.  AaUUsan,  SjkcU 

LioamVstal.  In.  t.  [from  ligament.'] 
Ligamentous.  J  Composing  a  ligament. 

The  uraohos  or  Uramentttt  jMssa^e  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Wilder,  wherdiy  it  dis- 
charged! the  watery  and  urinary  part  of  its  ali- 
ment. Bmu-n,  Vnlg.  Err. 

The  clavicle  la  Insetted  into  the  first  bone  of 
the  iternon,  uml  bound  in  by  a  atrong  ligamentous 
mitubrane.  iriteman. 
Lir.A'TloN.f  n.  t.  [ligaiio,  Latin.] 
I.  Tlie  act  of  binding. 
1.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

Thia  Bgatun  of  tense*  proceed*  from  an  inhi- 
bition of  spirits,  the  way  being  Mopped  by  which 
they  should  come.     Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  S4. 

Titers  ia  a  pomflat  ntigion  attends  Han-Uii  p  ; 
there  it,  according  to  the  etyinoluny  of  the  word, 
a  tiz.iii.H  and  solemn  Ce,  liu  rescuiiime,  whereof 
may  be  truly  called  a  echistn.  Htnaeil,  Lett.  ii.  4G. 

Sleep,  if  perfect  and  sound,  U  the  tigntim  of  all 
Hie  tunaet.  Smith  an  Old  Age,  p.  101. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  aeemt  to  be  but  the 
waking  of  the  aoul  t  it  ia  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 
the  liberty  of  reason.  Adttuon. 

Li'cATuna.  n.  i.  [ligature,  French ;  liga- 
tura,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  tied  round  another;  ban- 
dage. 

tlo  deludetfa  us  alao  by  philters  lir-i'urrt, 
chanaa,  and  many  superstitious  wayt  in  the  cure 
of  diseases.  Broom. 

If  you  alia  the  artery,  and  Ihnial  into  it  a  pipe, 
and  cut  a  strati  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the 
artery  ;  HotwitLsuudin^  dae  blood  bath  free  pas- 
sage through  the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat 
below  the  tirature .-  but  do  but  take  off  the  ft. 
reruns  it  wilt  beat  immediately.  /Jay  an  Creation. 

The  many  ligatura  of  our  English  dreae  check 
Ote  circulation  of  tfae  blood.  Spectator. 

I  found  my  arms  and  lege  very  strongly  fat- 
tooed  on  each  aide  to  the  ground  ;  I  likewise  felt 
several  slender  UgiUurtt  across  my  body,  from  my 
arm-pita  to  my  thighs.  Smffl,  GiuVre.  Tnv. 

2.  The  act  of  binding. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  ii*  offlee,  and  with 
merit  strict  ogororr  squeeeed  the  blood  into  bis 
f«*.  ArtnUhnat,  J.  Bull. 

Any  itoppagc  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  aa  by  strong  ligature  or  compression. 

Arbathnot  an  Diet. 

3.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Not  very 
proper. 

Sand  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  beat 
and  moisture,  for  which  they  an  not  much  the 
better,  because  they  let  k  paastoo  soon,  ami  con- 

MGHT.t  n.  t.  [leohc.  Sax.  from  leohean, 
to  light,  viz.  the  third  person  singular, 
leohS.  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  But  it  u  the 
Goth.  Utthath,  or  liuhatt,  whence  also 
the  Germ,  liaht,  Dutch,  Ikht,  and  the 
Sax.  Ithe,  leohc  Scronius  notice*  the 
Iccl.  light,  lUtti  and  deduces  it  from 
Mm,  to  " 
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1.  That 

body  by  which  we 
ter. 


of  sight  j  that 


Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies 
time,  and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of 
an  hour  in  patting  from  the  tun  to  the  earth. 


2.  State  of  the  elements,  in  which  things 
become  visible  :  opposed  to  darkness. 

God  called  the  light  day ;  and  the  darkness  he 
called  night.  cVnertt, 

So  alike  thou  driv'at  away 
Light  and  darkneaa.  night  and  day,  Oarew. 

3.  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects 
by  the  eye  :  opposed  to  blindnent. 

My  strength  faileth  me ;  aa  for  iheOgAt  of  mine 
eyes,  it  also  is  gone  from  m*.  1'nhn. 

If  it  be  true 
That  tight  it  m  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  lite  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  eonnn'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd  j 
And  not,  aa  feeling,  through  all  parts  duTus'd, 
That  the  might  look  at  will  through  every  pot* 

Milton,  S.  A. 

+.  Day. 

The  murderer  rising  with  the  AgJU  kllleth  the 
poor.  Jot. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  fight 
Return,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  lam  rise 
Out  of  Us  grave,  fresh  a*  the  dawning  light. 

MVIm,  P.  L. 

5.  Life. 

Infanta  that  never  asw  light.  </»». 
Swift  roll  the  yean,  and  rise  the 
O  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be 

6.  Artificial  illumination. 

Seven  lamps  shall  glre  light.  iVumbert. 

7.  Illumination  of  sniod ;  instruction  ; 
knowledge. 

Of  those  things  which  are  fur  direction  of  all 
the  parts  of  our  life  needful,  und  itut  iuijto^ibU 
to  be  discerned  by  the  tight  of  nature  ilaeif,  are 
there  not  many  which  few  men's  natural  capacity 
hath  beeo  able  to  And  out  ?  Hooter. 

Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the 
horse- tooth  ring,  bow  that  those  things  which  as- 
!.us£c  tbe  strife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  dinmei 
contrary  to  the  intention  desired.  Akxms,  Nat.  Hi*, 

I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  bear 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain. 
And  to  the  end  persisting  uft  arrive.  MUttn,  P.L. 

I  opened  Ariosto  in  Dalian,  and  the  very  first 
two  lines  gave  me  light  to  all  I  could  desire. 

/        t\ . 

If  iutrraal  tight,  or  uny  proposition  which  we 
take  for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reovm  warrants  it.  7/msV. 

The  ordinary  vrnrds  of  language,  and  our  own- 
moo  use  of  thcni,  wouH  h«ve  ^iteo  ut  lifrkt  ir.lo 
the  nature  of  our  ideal,  if  caewdeieu  with  atten- 
tion. Locke. 

'11m  hooks  of  Varro  conciirtiiog  natigation  are 
lost,  which  no  doubt  would  hate  grran  us  great 
light  in  those  matters.  Arbuthnot  an  Cain*. 

8.  The  part  of  a  picture  which  is  drawn 
with  bright  colours,  or  in  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall. 

Never  admit  two  etroal  tightt  in  tbe  tame  pic- 
ture ;  but  tbe  greater  light  must  strike  forcibly  on 
those  placet  of  jhe^cttirc  wnrrs  tbe  priaripal 

Dryicni  Dufnisn^y. 


like 


Keach  of  knowledge; 
Light,  and  urafcmtfaridvai 
the  wisdom  of  thv  frods,  waalu.md  in  him. 

Dam.  v.  II. 

Wa  saw  aa  It  were  thick  doods,  wtucli  did  put 
u.  in  some  l^pe  of  land,  Lr»w,,fi  bow  thnt  part  * 
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the  Sooth  Sea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might 
have  islands  or  continents  that  hitherto  were  not 
come  to  tight.  Boom,  Nat.  But. 

They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 
experiments.  Bacon,  Nat.  But, 

10.  Point  of  view ;  situation  ;  direction  in 
which  the  light  falls. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
atmngeoess  of  it ;  and  thaws  it  in  its  several  Ughlt, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  tbe  view  of 
tiie  mind.  SoutM. 

It  it  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts 
to  oontider  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in 
all  its  variety  of  Kghtt.  Spectator. 

An  author  who  lass  not  learned  the  art  of  rang- 
ing his  thoughts,  and  setting  thet 
lightt,  will  lose  himself  in  confusion. 

Adduont  I 

1 1.  Publick  view ;  publick  notice. 
Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  Bghtt 

Heavens !  was  I  bom  for  nothing  but  to  write? 

It.  The  publick. 

Grave  epistles  bri  _ 
Such  a*  a  tin^  might  i 

13.  Explanation. 
I  have  endeavoured  throughout  tint  discourse, 

that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto 
all  that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  sume  light 
unto  all  before.  Hooker. 

We  should  compare  places  of  Scripture  I 
of  the  mate  point :  thus  one  part  of  the  i 
text  could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another. 

Incite,  En.  on  St.  PauTt  Epatlet. 

14.  Any  thing  that  gives  light ;  a  pharos ; 
a  taper ;  any  luminous  body. 

That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  laall ; 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams. 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Shaktpeare. 

Tlien  be  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  In,  and 
fell  down  before  Paul.  Wcfs,  rvi.  29. 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  s  Itght  of  the  ti entiles,  for 
salvation  unto  the  tods  of  (he  earth. 

Actt,  xiii.  ,7. 

Let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seaaona,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years ; 
And  let  tbem  be  fur  tight*,  aa  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 
To  give  light  on  the  earth.  Mtitan,  P.  L. 

I  put  as  great  difference  betaeen  our  new 
lightt  and  ancient  truths,  aa  between  the  snn  and 
a  meteor.  GianuiHt. 

Seven!  tights  will  not  bo  seen, 
If  there  he  nothing  else  bi  twi»eii  * 
Men  doubt  betmuso  they  stand  so  thick  t'  the  sky, 
U  tltose  he  Man  that  paint  the  galaxy.  CWaVy. 

I  will  make  some  offers  at  their  safety,  by 
fixing  some  marks  like  /ijr*lj  upon  a  coast,  by 
-bid.  their  ship,  may  avaid  at  least  known  rocks. 

TenuaV. 

He  still  must  mourn 
Tlie  sun,  and  moon,  and  every  starry  light, 
Eclips'd  to  liim,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night. 


LioHT.t  adj.  [hhc,  Saxon.] 
1.  Not  tending  to  die 
force ;  not  heavy. 

Mot  and  cold  were  in  ooe  body  fitt. 
And  soft  with  fund,  and  tight  witb  heavy  milt. 

Dn^ien. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gra- 
vity till  they  were  laid  in  tbe  golden  balance, 
insomuch  that  I  could  not  guess  i 
or  heavy  whilst  I  acid  Usem  Us  my  1 


2.  Not  burtleosomu;  easy  to  be 
carried,  or  lifted ;  awe  onerous. 
Hone,  oxen,  plough,  tumbrel,  cart, 
and  wain. 

The  CuzHcr  and  itrooger  the  greater  thy  g\h 
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It  will  Ik  light,  that  you  may  beer  it 
nder  a  cloke  that  if  of  »ny  length,  flaiijwr;. 
A  king  that  would  not  feci  hi*  crown  too  hm»y, 
moat  wear  k  every  day ;  but  if  he  think  it  loo 
Ught,  be  knowcth  not  of  what  metal  it  ia  made. 

Macon,  Bu. 

3.  Not  afflictive ;  easy  to  be  endured. 

any  pail  of  man's  lib.  Hooker. 

Light  sunVnngu  gin  m  leisure  to  complain, 
We  gru^n,  but  cannot  tpeak,  in  greater  p«in. 

Z)r»uVn. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed ;  not  difficult. 

What  it  lighten  to  seye  to  the  syk  man  in 
palesye,  silt  net  ba  forghivn  to  thee ;  or  lo  seye, 
rue,  lake  Ihy  beil  and  walk*  ? 

[ficf^*,  St  Uarh,  it. 

Well  rJeau'd  wit*  ail  hit  friend*,  Uic  task  was 


r  invite. 

Dtyden. 

5.  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power. 

Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  freak  and  fair, 
MtilloivM  by  winter  frocn  their  cruder  juice. 
Light  o/"  digestion  now,  and  fit  for  use. 

J) <ir*^^  «/u r  > 

6.  Not  heavily  armed; 

Paulut  Badiitiut,  with  a  oompany  of  %*t 
horsemen,  lay  clow  is  ambush,  is  a  convenient 
place  for  that  aurora 

7.  Active;  nimble 

He  «.«,,*.  -seat 

1  was  aa  light  of  foot  aa  a  wild  to*?**** 
SSkew-ii.  IS. 
Sumford  came,  for  bit  honour  wis  lame 
Of  the  gout  three  months  together , 
But  it  prov'd,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running 

For  heel*  were  lighter  than  ever.  XAraAam. 

Youtba,  a  blooming  band  i 
Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  riot 


I  for  they  are  tight  to 
9.  Slight ;  not  great. 

A  tight  error  in  the  manner  of  makiag  the  fol- 
lowing trials  wa»  enough  to  render  tome  of  them 
umucccssrul.  /fosse. 

HX  Not  dense;  not  Rroas. 

Iti  the  wilderness  then;  it  no  bread,  nor  water, 
aad  our  wul  loalueth  ihia  ligkl  bread. 

.Vama.  rxi.  5. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumo  are  sad, 
Both  ore  the  reasonable  auol  nm  mad.  JJryden. 

II.  Easy  to  admit  any  influence;  un- 
steady ;  unsettled ;  loose. 
False  of  heart,  tight  of  car,  bloody  ofhind. 


i  of  their  youth. 

They  are  Kg*t  of  belief,  grmt  Urtenera  after 
news.  Htwetl . 

nhgtoo.        P*"""  TBffofwn. 

12.  Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  soli- 
dity; trifling. 

Seneca  cannot  be  loo  heary,  nur  Flautrjs  too 

Ught.  .  SHat^oore. 

Forgrra 

If  fictions  light  I  mix  with  mrth  divine, 
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13.  Not  chaste;  not  regular  in 

Let  me  not  be  tight. 
For  a  tight  wile  doth  make  a  heavy  husband. 
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I  have  upcnt  toroo  evening*  amrvng  the  men  of 
wit  of  that  profesiion  [lite  clergy]  aith  an  inel- 
prnwible  delight.    Their  habitual  cart  of  their 

thTTalWUich  12^  utter^^mpa^'y'u  MTOoh 
above  what  you  meet  with  in  other  conversation 
aa  the  charms  of  a  modest  are  superior  to  those  of 
a  tight  woman.  Taller,  No.  370. 

14.  [From  light,  it.  *.]    Bright;  clear. 

Aa  soon  aa  the  morning  was  tight,  the  mm 
were  scot  away.  Gen.  xlhr.  3. 

The  horses  ran  up  and  down  with  their  tails 
and  maim  on  a  tight  Dro.  XnoUe*. 

15.  Not  dark  ;  tending  to  whiteness. 

In  punting  the  light  and  a  wbtu>  colour  are 
hut  ooo  and  the  same  thttur  :  do  colour  more  re- 
sembles Uw  air  than  white,  and  by  consequents 
no  colour  wliidi  is  lighter.  Ifrydtn- 

Two  cylindric  bodies  with  annular  sulci,  found 
with  sharks'  teeth,  and  other  shells,  in  a  tight  co- 
loured day.  IFoodtwrd. 

Liort.  adv.  [for  lightly,  by  colloquial  cor- 
ruption.]  Lightly;  cheaply. 

^Sfml!  we  set  light  ^  by  that  c^lom^of  reading, 

To  Light-t  v.  a.  [front  light,  a.  «.]  pret- 
end part,  lighted,  light,  and  lit.  "  This 
verb  in  the  past  time  and  participle  is 
pronounced  short,  light  or  lift  but  the 
regular  form  is  preferable,  and  prevails 
most  in  writing.'  Lowth,  Eng.  Gram. 
See  Lit. 

1.  To  kindle;  to  enflame;  to  set  on  fire; 
to  make  flame. 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire,  thoroughly 
lighted  then.  ifogfe. 
This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
it  were  to  tight  a  rtnasn  to  seek  the  sun. 

C&nmiac. 

t  mine  candle  that  refreshes  when  it  is  first 
until*  and  ofUods  when  it  is  going  out. 

Stmlh,  Serm.  tS.  f96. 
The  maida,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Kan  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Ihyi. 

Be  witness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocnater  dead, 
If  an  immodest  thought  or  tow  deiirr, 
Inftam'd  my  brent  since  AM  oar  lorn  wen 
lighted.  Drydrn. 
Abwnrc  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 

Additon,  Cata. 

2.  To  give  light  to ;  to  guide  by  light, 

A  beam  that  faics. 
Freili  rrcilTl  ibr  j.urc  glance  of  thine  eye, 
Lighsu\?  to  etcniity.  Cmskn  ir. 

Ah  hopelns  lanrng  flames  [  Hke  those  that 
burn 

To  irgAr  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  am, 

Pojte. 

3.  To  illuminate ;  to  fill  with  tight. 

The  vun  was  set,  and  reaper  lo  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  tighted  up  the  *V;y.  Dryd. 

f.  Up  is  eraphatically  joined  to  tight. 

No  win  «>t  n**r«/  v]i  the  world  to  slow. 

jyrydtn,  OM. 

S.  [From  the  adjective.]  To  lighten ;  to 
e*r>e  of  <»  burthea. 

Land  some  of  our  pawngc™, 
Aad  Ught  litis  weary  tessel  of  her  toad. 

jy*-itu»,  p.  Q. 

To  Light.  t>.  jr.  prrt.  lighted,  or  light,  or 

liu  [hitkt,  chance,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  happen  to  find;  to  fall  npoo  by 
:  it  has  ok  before  the  thing 


to  jus- 
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tie*,  if  estner  may  had  ag4M  on  a  I 
or  could  haw  Learned  to  make  friendship  a  child, 
and  i>ot  the  fsther  of  virtue.  Sidney. 

The  prince,  by  chance,  did  en  a  ladv  (i^a;, 
That  was  right  fair  and  fresh  «  mom  big  rw. 

Syr  titer. 

Haply,  your  rye  shall  light  saam  same  toy 
You  haw  desire  to  purchase.  Siahpearr. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  np,  there  want 
not  stirring  wings  to  make  them  more  rough ;  so 
this  people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders. 

flOrer.,  Hen.  VII. 

Of  Isle  years,  the  royal  osk  did  light  vprm 
connt  Rbodophil.  Hml,  Vac.  For. 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  on  co- 
lours may  be  easily  enough  lighted  en,  by  those 
conversant  in  the  solutions  of  mercury. 

Jr^essV  on  fVuurs. 

He  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain ; 
Nor  iJkmc  nrafl'd ;  at  length  he  It-hit  on  one, 
Before  two  moon*  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
If  heaven  allow  nvc  life,  I  will  return.  Jtiryden. 

Troth  light  lure*  tlsia  way,  h  of  no  mora  a  rail 
to  us  than  error ;  Tor  what  ia  so  taken  up  by  us, 
may  be  Use  as  well  as  true ;  and  be  Isas  not  done 
hit  duly,  who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in  his 
way  to  preferment  £«r*e. 

Who*oc>or  fir*t  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  suhstanee 
we  call  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk 
and  figure  to  depend  on  ita  real  essence.  Loeht. 

As  wily  reynard  walk'd  (be  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  maik  l.e  ehsne'd  to  Kghl, 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  di-Uin, 
How  vast  a  head  ia  here  widtowt .  brain  I 

A4di*„. 

A  weaker  man  may  sometirrux.  h-Ki  ,m  notions 
which  hare  cvwpcd  a  wiser.     WatU  en  Me  afnid 

2.  To  fall  in  any  particular  direction : 
with  on. 

The  wmindrd  > 
right, 
Light*  <m  his  feet  I 
Soring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  1 


3.  To  foil ;  to  strike  on  :  with  on. 

He  at  bis  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites. 
Thai  ttmncest  oni  might  seem  to  overthrow; 

The  stroke  town  his  shield  so  heavy  lights. 
That  to  lb*  ground  it  doublets  him  foil  low. 

At  an  uwcertam  lot  none  can  had  ihssnsehres 
grieved  ™  wliomtoever  il  Ughtfth.  linker. 

They  shall  hunger  no  more;  netther  shall  tbe 
sun  agar  m  them,  nor  any  beat.        Jhjv.  vn.  16. 

On  me,  me  only,  a*  the  source  and  •pring 
Of  M  corruption,  all  the  blame  tightt  due, 

Miftom,  P.  L. 

A  curse  Sghlt  vpm  him  presently  after:  hn 
great  army  it  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slain  in  it, 
and  iiii  head  snd  right  land  cut  off,  and  bung  up 
before  Jerusalem.  Said  A. 

4.  [alijbxan,  Sax.]   To  descend  from  o 
horse  or  carriage. 

When  Naman  saw  him  running  after  bin,  be 
Ughud  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him. 

S  A'mgr,  v.  SI. 
I  saw  'em  salute  on  horseback. 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  bow  they  clung 
In  their  cmbratenjent.     Skaktjmn,  Hen.  VJII. 

Rebekab  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
lone,  she  lighted  off  tit*  camel.      Gen.  xxiv.  6s. 

The  god  laid  down  bis  feeble  rays. 
Then  Uihud  from  bit  glittering  coacb. 

To  settle;  to  rest;  to 
flight. 

1  plnc'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  tight  to  listen  to  thru-  lays. 

S ;nxi}Tfure. 
*r  I  bw  which  among  weeds  doih  fall, 


Strtft. 
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lights  m 

:  plcas'd  . 


•11. 
war  uway. 

Davia- 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs  near  home,  for  Iwn  to 
Ich  on  « their  swarming,  that  they  may  not  be 
i  duiger  of  bring  lort  for  wuit  of  • ' - 


But 


Light-a'rmed.*  adj.  [light  and  armed.] 
Not  heavily  armed. 

They  around  the  Bag 
Of  each  hit  faction,  in  tbeir  several  clana, 
Ught-nrm'd  or  heavy,  slurp,  Hnooth,  swift,  or 

Swarm  populous.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Lioht-be'arer.*  n.t.  [light  and  bearer.] 
A  torch-bearer. 

The  masquer*  were  twelve  nymplu,  Ac.  attended 
bjr  *o  many  of  the  Oceania-,  which  were  their 
tight  bearers.  B.  Jtintvn,  Masques  at  Court. 

Li'ohtbrain.*  n.s.  [light  and  brain.']  A 
trifling,  empty-headed  person. 

Being,  a<  ume  were,  UghtJ>niinet,  runnagates, 
untlirift**,  and  riotourv 

Martin,  Marr.  of  Priests,  (15S40  L  I.  iii. 

To  Li'citTES.t  v.  n.  [hhcan,  Saxon ;  hie 

lihr,  it  lighten*.] 
I.  To  flash,  with  thunder. 

Thia  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders  lightens,  openi  graves,  and  roar*. 
At  doth  the  lion.  Shtdttprore,  JuL  Cm. 

Although  I  joy  in  tlice, 
I  have  no  jov  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  ia  too  nub,  too  unssWd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  Ught'ning.  which  doth  reaae  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  tightens. 

ShnJhtpcart,  Rum-  and  Jut 
The  lightning  that  lightencth  out  of  tlw  one 
'  r  heaven,  ■hewcth  unto  uw  other  part. 

St.  Luke,  ivii,  24. 


2.  To  »hine  like  lightning. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  dart  c 
vehemence;  as  to  thun 


out  words  with 
is  to  emit 

them  with  noi*e  and  terrour.  Of  this 
usage  of  lighten  Dr.  Johnson  takes  no 
notice.  'HSTPAT1TEN,  ip/wra,  fnwa'xa 
tV  'sZVAla. 

Now  then,  my  lords,  upon  the!*  frail*  and  weak 
foundation*  they  come  to  build  the  sentence  of 
their  proscription  :  and  here  they  lay  out  all  their 
tragical  eloquence ;  they  thunder,  Ibcy  lighten, 
they  storm  and  rage ! 
Anol.  or  lirf  of  Iks  P.  if  Ornngr,  ( 1.581,)  sign.  N.-I.b. 

t.  To  fall ;  to  light,  [from  light*.] 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  tighten  upon  ua,  a*  we 
do  put  our  trust  in  thee.  Cj*i"U>n  Prayer. 

To  Li'tiHTKX.t  v.  a.  [Ithcan,  lyhcan,  Sax.] 
) .  To  illuminate  ;  to  enlighten. 

Upon  hi*  bloody  finger  be  doth  wear 
,  precious  ring,  that  Ughtau  all  die  bole.  Shah. 
i  art  my  lamp,  O  Lord :  ami  the  Lord  will 
my  darkness.  2 San.  nit,  29. 

,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord. 

Common  Prayer. 
O  light,  winch  mak'st  the  light  which  make,  the 
day. 

Which  s*tt'«  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within ; 

Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray, 
Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin.  IXavics. 

A  key  uf  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 
And  lighten'd  all  the  river  with  a  blase.  Ttrydcn. 

Nature  from  the  «torm 
Shines  out  afresh ;  and  through  the  tighten'*  air 
A  higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm, 
Diffusive  tremble.  3Wn,  Summer. 

:.  To  dart  like  lightning. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold  hii  eye, 
At  bright  a*  i*  the  caglc'a,  lightens  forth 

.  //. 


A 

tighten  my 
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3.  To  exonerate ;  to  unload,    [from  light, 

The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cart  forth  the 
ware*  that  were  in  the  ship  into  the  tea,  to  lighten 
it  of  them.  Jan.  i.  7. 

*.  To  make  less  heavy. 

Long  since  with  woe 
Nearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel,  by  proof, 
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'l-hnl  fellowship  in  jain  divide*  I 
Nor  tight™  aught  each  man'*  peculiar  load. 


P.  R. 
Strive 

In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  tighten 

Kach  other's  burden.  MUton,  P.  L. 

a.  To  exhilarate;  to  cheer. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 


Lightriu  my  humour  with  hi*  merry  jest  Shulci. 

The  audience  am  grown  weary  of  continued 
melancholy  scenes ;  and  few  tragedies  jJull  nucccd 
in  this  age,  if  they  are  net  lightened  with  a  course 
of  mirth.  Dryden. 

LIGHTER.*  n.  *■  [from  light,  to  make 
light.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  probably 
from  the  Saxon,  Ire,  a  vessel,  a  ship; 
whence  licrman,  a  shipman  :  Licrmen  op 
Lunbene,  Chron.  Saxon;  shipmen  of 
London.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  the  word 
merely  as  "a  heavy  boat  into  which 
ships  are  tightened  or  unloaded."] 

1.  A  large  open  vessel,  usually  mnnaL'ed 
with  oars ;  a  kind  of  barge:  common  on 
the  river  Thames,  and  employed  to  con- 
vey goods  to  or  from  n  ship ;  and  usually 
to  carry  ballast. 

They  have  cockboats  for  passenger*,  and  lighters 
for  burthen.  Carew,  Surv.  of  CurnttatL. 

He  cl  .nb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height. 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright. 

Pope. 

2.  [from  light.]  One  who  communicates 
light ;  as,  a  lamp-ZtgAfer. 

'Tu  sweel  to  view  from  half  pail  five  to  sit. 
Our  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Toucb'd  by  the  lanipWijfnfcr'j  1'roiru-tlitan  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  tighter  start ! 

Rejected  Addresses, 

I.i'oiitekm an.  ».  s.  [lighter  and  man.] 
One  who  manages  a  lighter. 
Where  much  (tapping  it  employed,  whatever 


Child. 

Liciitfi'norrkd.  adj.  [light  and  Jinger.] 
Nimble  at  conveyance ;  thievish. 

Li'ghtfoot.t  adj.  [light  and  foot.]  Nimble 
in  running  or  dancing ;  active. 

Him  so  far  Itad  bom  his  hghtfoat  steed. 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  was  hut  fruitless  pain.  Spenser. 

Aod  all  the  troop  of  lightfaol  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.  Spenser. 

Why,  you  think  I  can  nin  like  light-fiat  flalph. 

S.  Jimbjn,  Staple  of  Xews. 

Li'ghtfoot.  n,  t.  Venison.    A  cant  word. 
LttiHTFO'oTED.*  adj.    [from  lightfoot.] 
Nimble  in  running. 
Wuod.nymph*  mi  it  with  her  light^toted  Fauns. 

Drayton,  Potyatb,  S.  1 1. 
To  say  nothing  how  excellent  be  is  at  the 
swimming  any  w  ater,  and  how  he  can  tread  the 
very  air,  he  is  so  bigb-mcuied  and  light  footed  / 

Mm,  Ant.  against  /ifotnfry,  Fref. 

Ligiitiie'adbd  t  adj.  [light  and  head.] 
I.  Unsteady;  loose;  thoughtless;  weak. 

The  Enghsli  Liturgy,  how  piouslj' '  and  wisely 


Cemnsnie*  had 
weak  men,  yet 
partirutars. 

2.  Delirious; 
disease. 


in  the  mind  by 


'  lutes,  laurctt,  wa< 
*Jk'  i.  r.ol  mid,  huf 

tt'iiifKif. 

Dcliriousnt-ss  , 


When  Belvidcra  talks  of 
of  milk,  and  ship*  of  amber,' 
lighl-headed. 

Ligiitiie'auedness.  n.  t. 

disorder  of  the  mind. 
Ligiithk'arted.  adj.  [light  and  heart.] 

Gay :  merry ;  airy ;  cheerful. 
Li'gh  riiousE.  n.  s.  [light  and  house.]  An 

high  building,  at  the  top  of  which  lights 

are  hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea. 

He  charged  himself  with  the  risque  of  ruth 
vessels  as  carried  corn  in  winter;  and  built  a  pharos 
or  lighthouse.  ArbuthnH. 

Build  two  poles  to  the  meridian,  with  in 
lighthouses  on  the  top  of  them.  Artntthnat  and  I 

Lightle  tiGED.  adj. [light  and/eg.]  Nimble; 
swift. 

Uehtlegged  Pa.  has  got  the  middle  space. 

Sidney. 

Li'GHTLESs.f  adj.  [from  light.]  Wanting 
light ;  dark. 

Tba  lightlrss  tire, 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 

Saaaaneure,  Rape  of  Lucrtce. 

Li'cHTLY.f  adj.  [from  light.] 


.  Without  weight. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 
Which  cover  tighttu,  gentle  earth.        B. . 
.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  M>r>  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  ri  •  iv'd,  were  easily  forgot. 

.  Easily;  readily;  without  difficulty;  of 
course;  commonly. 

At  many  <i<asun.  in  the  ycre,  lyghtly  every  thyrsi* 
daye.  Bp.  Wther,  Seen.  7. 

If  they  write  or  speak  puhlickiy  but  live  worda, 
one  of  them  k  lightly  about  the  dangerous  eaialr  of 
the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused  rvtts 
monies. 


llclievr't  not  tightly  that  your  son 
Will  not  cicced  the  common,  or  be  caught 

ice. 

Shakspeare,  Ctihtl. 
a  forward  spring. 
Skatesptm,  Bsc*.  III. 

4.  Without  reason. 

Flatter  not  the  rich ;  neither  do  thou  willingly 
or  tightly  appear  before  great  personages. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide. 
Ix't  every  man  that  hath  a  calling  be  diligent  in 
pursuance  of  ha  employment,  so  as  not  tightly,  or 
without  reasonable  occasion,  to  neglect  it. 

Bj>.  Taylor,  Holy  Lmssg. 

5.  Without  dejection;  cheerfully. 

Willi  such  solace  the  travel  and  weariness  of 
pilgrims  is  lightly  and  merrily  borne  out. 

fiir,  Acts  and  Mm.  if  IT.  Thorpe. 
Hid  that  welcome 
Which  come*  to  punish  us  and  we  punish  it. 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly. 

Shalsparre,  Ant.  and  Cltop. 

6.  Not  chastely. 

If  I  were  lightly  <ii»pr.(ed,  I  could  still  perhaps 
have  otters,  tlast  some,  wbo  bold  their  heads  higher, 
would  be  glad  to  accept. 

Sttj/i,  Story  of  an  injured  Lads,. 

7.  Nimbly;  with  agility;  not  heavily  or 
tardily. 

I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo,  they  trembled ; 
and  all  the  hills  moved  tighlty.        Jerem.  iv.  84. 

Mclhought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank  ; 
When  on  a  sudden  Torismond  apiicar'd, 

l«Ime«g««i,ocr: 
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on  the  billow*'  head*, 
d  the  briber  •bore. 


ut  heed 


8.  Gaily ;  airily;  with  levity;  without 
or  care. 

Matrimony  —  it  not  by  any  to  be  taken  in  liand 
unadvisedly,  tifktly,  or  wantonly.  Caramon  JVuyer. 

Liohtmi'nobd.  otlj.  [.light  and  ntituL]  Un- 
settled ;  unsteady. 


1.4. 

Li'uhtness.  n.  t.  [from  light.] 
1.  Want  of  weight ;  absence  of  weight : 
the  contrary  to  heaviness. 
Some  are  for  mart*  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine, 
e  of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lighineu. 

Bntxm,  Nat.  Mitt, 
t  many  degrees  of  littleness  and  tightneu 


in  particle*,  uu  many  might  float  in  lite  air  a  good 
while  before  they  fell.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Eartk. 

2.  Inconstancy ;  unsteadiness. 

For,  unto  knight  there  it  no  greater  shame, 
Than  lightneu  snd  inconstancy  in  lore. 

Sjmter.  F.  Q. 

Of  two  things  tbey  mast  chute  one ;  namely, 
whether  they  would,  to  their  endlew  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  wliose  restitution 
thry  had  in  so  importunate  manner  desired,  or  else 
pamicscend  unto  (hat  demand.  Hooker. 

As  !  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

Commanded  always  by  the  ^rvaty  t  {;ust  ; 

Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.  Shaks. 

3.  Unchastity;  want  of  conduct  in  women. 

Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion  of 
my  lightness,  that  emboldened  such  base  fancies  lo 


Can  it  be, 

Tliil  mixtcty  may  mon-  bitrny  our  sense. 

Than  woman's  lightness  I   Shakt.  Ileal,  far  Mens. 

4.  Agility;  nimbleness. 

Li'chtnihg.  n.  $.  [from  lighten,  lightening, 

'  lightning.] 

I.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder. 

Lightning  is  a  great  flame,  very  bright, 
extending  every  way  to  a  great  distance, 
suddenly  darting  upwards,  and  there 
ending,  so  that  it  is  only  momentaneous. 

Mtuckenbrotk. 
Sense  thinks  the  lightning  born  before  the 
thunder; 

What  tells  us  Uieti  tbey  bath  together  are  ?  Oaekt 
,  suffering  cruel  pains,  I 


Jove ;  the  rattling  sound 
nder,  and  the  glittering  blare 
Hiingi,  and  their  forky  ran. 


r  forky  rays. 
*  Dryden,  /St. 

Mo  warning  of  the  approach  of  Bar 
Swiftly,  liko  sudden  death,  it  came ; 
Like  travellers  by  hghtmng  kill'd, 
I  burnt  the  moment  I r  ' 


2.  Mitigation ;  abatement,  [from  to  lighten, 
to  make  less  heavy.] 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry !  which  their  keepers  call'd 
A  light tang  before  death.  Skaitnenn,  ifcvm.  ttnti  Jul. 

We  were  once  in  hope*  of  ids  rceorcry,  upon  a 
kind  xv.  iwgr  from  the  widow ;  but  this  only  proved 
a  lightning  before  death.  Addison,  Spett. 

Lights,  n.  s.  [supposed  to  be  called  so 
from  their  lightness  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk.]  The  lungs;  the  organs  of  breath- 
ing ;  we  say,  lights  of  other  animals,  and 
lungs  of  men. 

TJio  complaint  was  elderly  from  the  tights,  a  part 
as  of  no  quick  erase,  to  no  teat  for  soy  sharp 
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Li'gbtsomk.  adj.  [from  light.] 

1.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  obscure;  not 
opake. 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  sensible  is  that 
light  itself,  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  light- 
Svase,  though  it  make  itself,  and  aJI  things  else, 
visible)  but  a  body  matt  enlightened  by  whom  ibe 
neighbouring  region,  which  the  Creeks  call  arther, 
Ibe  place  of  the  sup  pwed  e  I  imrnt  of  Sre,  is  affected 
and^ualified.^  Hniegh 

black.  ifctren. 

E<piai  posture,  and  quick  ipirits,  are  required  to 
make  colours  tigktteme.  Macm,  Xat.  Hut. 

The  sun 

His  course  matted  through  the  Kara  had  run, 

Thr.iugh  Taurus  aud  the  h+lilijm*  realms  of  lute, 

Jin/den. 

2.  Gay ;  airy ;  having  the  power  to  ex- 
hilarate. 

It  suileth  so  fitly  with  that  hgatastse  affection 
of  joy  wherein  Ood  dcligbteth  when  bis  saints 
praise  hint.  Hooker. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 
now  often  usurps  the  name;  that  trivial,  vanishing, 
superficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension, 
ami  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul,  South. 

Li'oHTsoMENtss.  n.  t.  [from  lightsome.] 

1.  Luminousness ;  not  opacity;  not  ob- 
scurity ;  not  darksomeness. 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  tint  the  variety  of  colours, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  fagatsoMcncu  of 
our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing. 

Ckegnt,  PhUos.  Prat. 

2.  Cheerfulness;  merriment;  levity. 
Ligna'lobr.  n.  s.  [lignum  aloes,  Latin.] 

Aloes  wood. 

The  rallies  spread  forth  a-,  gardens  by  the  river's 
side,  as  the  trees  of  hgn-alnei  which  the  Lord  hath 
d  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  water. 

jVuesfr.  xiiv.  6. 

Li'oneous-  adj.  [ligneus,  Latin ;  ligneux, 
French.]  Made  of  wood ;  wooden ;  re- 
sembling wood. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and  roots 
nf  red  rosea ;  for  is  may  Ix1  tlwy,  bcinj;  of  a  more 
ligneous  nature,  srill  incorporate  with  the  tree  ittrlf. 
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Ten  thousand  «eds  of  the  plant 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper  corn;  noWtlic 
covers,  and  the  true  body  of  each  teed,  the  paren- 
chymous  and  lignewi  pert  of  both,  and  tlse  fibres 
of  those  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a 
hundred  tbounnd  millions  of  fonnrd  atoms,  but 
how  many  mora  we  cannot  define.  Crew. 

Li'osotrs.*  adj.  [lignosus,  Latin.]    Of  a 
woody  substance. 
By  trees  then  is  meant  afagnosu  woody  plant,  <cc 
Evelyn,  b.  i.  cb.  2.  §  0. 

LIGNUMVI'TAZ.  n.s.  [Latin.]  Guia- 

cum  :  a  very  hard  wood. 
Li'ours-  n.  s.  A  precious  stone. 

The  third  row  a  tigurt,  an  agate,  and  an  ame- 
thyst, feed.  sivlit.  19. 

Like.*  A  frequent  termination  of  ad- 
jectives in  our  language,  from  the  Saxon 
form  of  he;  asgoiuic,  maebenhc,  beopen- 
lic,  eonohbc,  i.  e.  godlike,  maidenlike, 
henvenlike,  earthlike ;  softened  into  the 
termination  of  (y,  and  denoting  resem- 
blance, viz.  godly,  maidenly,  heavenly, 
earthly:  and  the  like. 

LIKE.T  adj.  [he,  Saxon ;  liik,  Dutch ;  lik, 
Su.  Goth.] 

I.  Resembling;  having  resemblance. 

Whom  art  thou  Ukt  ia  tby  greatness? 


Hit  ton,  or  one 
How  tike 


the  tame ! 

JJjydm,  AS*. 

As  the  earth  was  designed  for  the  being  of  men, 
why  might  not  all  other  planets  be  created  for  the 
line  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants  ? 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  hln>, 
universal  art  than  »  distinct  logick. 

linker  on . 

2.  Equal ;  of  the  same  quantity. 

Mora  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  tote 
war,  than  ever  in  tin-  (ale  space  before.  Spent. 

3.  [For  likely.]   Probable ;  credible. 

The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  Ukt  that  the  ei. 
periment  would  have  been  effectual. 

Baton,  Mat.  Hut. 

4.  Likely ;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable 
expectations.  This  is,  1  think,  an  im- 
proper, though  frequent,  use. 

If  the  duke  continues  these  favours  towards  you, 
you  are  like  to  be  mucb  advanced. 

JAattjwnrr,  Tic  A'ight. 
He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger,  for  there  is  no  more 
bread.  Jer.  sixvill.  9. 

The  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years,  and 
is  tike  daily  lo  rite  higher  till  it  amount  to  the  price 
of  our  land  in  England.  Darin. 

Hopton  resolved  lo  visit  Waller's  quarters,  that 
be  might  judge  whether  ha  were  fair  to  pursue  his 
purpose.  Clarendon. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  hke  to 
conform  themsel  ves  to  strict  rules.  Ctamuli/n. 
If  Ids  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  suited  to  the 
d  uJjulJu«  rule*  f^  health  arc  fitted  lo  our 


Like,  n.i 


substantive  is 


1. 


.s.  [This  su 

Utan  the  adjective  used  ellipti- 
cally ;  the  like,  for  the  like  thing  or  like 
person.] 

thing  resembling  ati- 


He  »».  a  mt 

I  shall  not  look 


■  him  for  all  in  alt, 


Kvcrv  like  ii  not  tfie  vsnic 


i'/uikij\~r.re,  lltinttt. 
O  Cosar.  Shaktptarr. 


Thougli  thtrv  have  fawn  prratcr  fleets  for  num- 
ber, yet  for  the  bulk  of  the  ships  never  tbe  hke. 

Bacon,  H  ot  urns  Sjmrn. 

Albeit  as  eagle  did  bear  sway  a  lamb  in  her 
talons,  yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like  was 
held  entangled.  Hagmrd. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay  ; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more  j 
A  tliird  the  like.  Daniel,  C>v-  Hot. 

His  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help, 
Or  solace  bis  defects.  ifSlon,  P.  /. . 

Two  fairs  may  be  mistaken.  L'Ketran^t. 

She'd  study  lo  reform  the  men. 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more, 
To  women  than  they  had  before ; 
This  might  their  mutual  faucy  strike, 
Since  every  being  loves  its  like. 

2.  Used  with  had;  nearappr 
like  to  another  state.  A  se 
but  not  just :  perhaps  had  is  a  corruption 
for  ma*. 

Report  being  carried  secretly  from  one  to  an- 
other in  my  ship,  had  hke  to  have  been  my  utter 

over  throw. 


Like.  adv. 

1.  In  the  same  manner;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as:  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  adverb  or  adjective. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lighrfoot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
LU»  heavily 
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Lite  as  »  father  pitieth  hit  children,  so  the  I-ard 
pitted)  them  that  fear  him.  Pmi.  ciii.  1S- 

Ara  see  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and 
revengeful  ?  It  (bi*  to  be  natMnoinded  with  Christ, 
who  vm  meek  and  lowly  ?  Tdiolton. 

What  will  be  my  confusion,  when  he  mm  m 
Neglected,  and  forsaken  hit  himself  ?  Ptiilipi. 

They  roar'd  /r*t  lions  caught  in  toil*,  and  rag'd  : 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  heretofore 
Had  seen  the  haw  lie  murthrr'd  oa  the  shore. 

WWfer. 

2.  In 


,  Likely ;  probably.  A  popular  use 
analogical. 

I  like  the  work  well,  ere  it  be  demanded, 


.  W.  9. 
not 


it  will,  I  d  havt  it  copied. 


To  LiKE.f  v.  a.  [Iicean,  Saxon;  liiken, 
Dutch ;  liia,  Su.  Goth.] 

1.  To  chute  with  some  degree  of  pre- 
ference. 

As  nothing  can  bo  to  reasonably  spoken  at  to 
content  all  men,  to  thitapcech  waa  not  of  them  all 
liked.  k'naUet. 

He  gave  tuch  an  account  at  made  k  appear  that 
be  Med  the  design.  Chxrcndon. 

We  tike  our  present  circucnsUDcea  well,  and 
dream  of  no  change,  Autrintry. 

2.  To  approve ;  to  view  with  approbation, 
not  fondness. 

Though  they  did  not  tike  the  evil  he  did,  yet  they 
liked  him  that  did  the  evil.  Sidney. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then 
to  marvel  at  tuch  wit  in  sht-plserds,  after  to  ace 
their  company.  Stingy. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  oarng,  and  from 
liking  to  losing. 

Fur  several  virtues 
I  have  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  to  full  soul  oaviWarc, 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier  »  eye ; 
That  liked,  but  had  a  roufther  task  in  band 
Than  to  drive  tihug  to  the  name  of  love. 


The  young  soldiers  did  with  audi  cheerfulness 
We  eftUs  resolution,  that  they  thought  two  days  a 
long  delay.  knattet. 

2.  To  chuse ;  to  list ;  to  be  pleased. 

The  man  hke$  not  to  take  hit  brother's  wife. 

Deul. 

He  that  baa  the  prison  doors  tat  open  it  per- 
fectly at  liberty,  because  bo  may  either  go  or  stay, 
as  be  best  Uta.  Locke. 

Livelihood.  )  ...  ,  , 

Li'uLMna.  } 

1.  Appearance ;  «hew.  Obsolete. 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  race* 
By  any  likrtikond  lie  show'd  to-day  ? 
—  That  with  no  man  here  be  is  offended. 

WoJtijwtrr. 

2.  Resemblance;  likeness.  Obsolete. 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  tort, 

Like  to  the  senators  of  antique  Rome, 
Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conqu'ring  Casar  in. 
As  by  a  low,  but  loving  bkdihood. 
Were  now  the  general  of  our 
|     As  in  good  lime  lie  may,  fron 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To  welcome  him.  Skoktjiytre,  Hen.  V. 

There  is  no  bketikoad  between  pure  light  and 
black  darkness,  or  between  n^hteoutocs*  and  re. 
probation.  Ralegh. 

.  Probability  j  verisimilitude;  appearance 
of  truth. 

As  it  noteth  one  tuch  to  have  been  in  that  age, 
to  bad  there  been  more,  it  would  by  UtehJuud  as 
Well  have  noted  many.  Hooker. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  tlds  before, 
which  hung  to  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I 
Could  neither  believe  nor  misdoubt. 

Shabfieeat,  si' ft  WetL 
It  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  hMdkfd,  and  forms  of  bone. 

Sh«kt]*aTt. 

As  there  ia  no  UketUuxtd  that  the  place  could  he 
to  altered,  to  there  it  no  probability  that  these 
I  out  of  their  courses. 


Scarce  any  man  pastes  to  austatf  of  tin  mothers, 
but  by  first  practising  it  himself.  South. 

Beasts  can  lite,  bat  not  distinguish  too, 
Nor  their  own  JUta*  by  reflection  know.  Dryden. 

3.  To  please;  to  be  agreeable  to.  Now 
disused. 

Well  hoped  be,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye. 
Or  lips  be  laid  on  thing  that  iVsVd  him  best, 
.Shr.uld  be  his  prey.  Spcneer,  F.  Q, 

Say,  my  fair  brother  now,  if  this  device 
Do  oar  you,  or  may  you  to  /Or  eouce. 

Speneer,  Jfuii.  Tale. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  tier  majesty, 
It  liked  her  to  include  the  tame  within  one  entire 
lease.  Bacon. 

He  shall  dwell  where  it  liketh  him  best.  Deul. 

The  mutack  like*  you  not. 

iVjfapeiire,  Tun  Cent,  ef  fee. 

There  let  them  learn,  es  like*  them  to  despise 
Cod  and  Messiah.  if  Sum,  P.  L. 

4.  [From  the  adjective  HJee.]  To  liken. 

And  tike  me  to  the  peasant  boyt  of  F  ranee. 

Sh'Jopearu,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

To  LtxE.f  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  pleased  with :  with  of  before  the 
thing  approved.  Obsolete,  Dr.  John- 
son says ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
it  disused.  Brockets,  N.  C.  Words. 

Qfvtj  thing  more  than  of  God  they  could  not 
by  any  means  ZiaV,  as  Jong  iu  %v  hat  vjever  they  knew 
God,  they  apprehended  it  not  in  itself 


Ralegh,  HiM.  of  ike  Warttl. 
Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  Use  venture, 


be  ;  there  every,  even  the  least. 


OU|,-flt  11) 

ity,  aelik 
against. 

South. 

are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by 
"  till  after 

and  had  no  t>  Wood  of  Ixing  so  when 


Addison  ost  Ike  Ckr.  Religion 
Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  would  it  be  with  a 
libertine  who  should  have  a  visit  from  the  other 


go  off.  as 
Alterhvry. 


Li'KaLY.f  adj.  [from  like.] 
1.  That  may  be  liked ;  that  may  please. 
The.  young  companions  make  themselves  be- 
lieva  they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely 


beauty.  Sid«ey\ 
Sit  John,  Ibey  are  your  liketieii  men ;  I  would 
have  you  scrsscd  with  the  best. 

Shaktpeare.  Hen.  IV. 
Those  argent  fields  more  likrty  liabilants, 
Translated  saints  and  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  the  angelical  and  human  kind. 

Mitton,  r.  L. 

Probable ;  that  may  in  reason  be  thought 
or  believed ;  that  may  be  thought  more 
reasonably  than  the  contrary  :  as,  a 
likely  story,  that  is,  a  credible  story. 

It  seems  hkefy  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being  busy 
and  conspicuous.  Johnson,  Life  of  IMuwy. 

Li'kely.  adv. 
ably  be  thought. 

While  man  waa  innocent,  be  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know. 
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;  a  copy ;  a 


To  Li'KEN.t  v.  a.  [from  like.  The  Su. 
Goth,  likna  is  the  same.]  To  represent 
as  having  resemblance ;  to  compare. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  fiamtnjr  him  to 
a  singing  man  of  Windsor.  Shahpeure,  lien.  IV* 

rot  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate  ?  or  to  what  things 

Human  imagination  to  such  height 

Of  God-like  power  ?  Miltm,  P.  L. 

Li'KEKESs.t  it.  *.  [from  like.  Sax. 
Iicnerre.] 

1.  Representation;  parable;  comparison. 

He  tsnde  to  them,  totbtrly  ye  scfaal  esse  to  me 
this  Hkeneste,  lecfae,  beale  thyself. 

*W.      Lmke,  Iv. 

2.  Resemblance ;  similitude. 

They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  Ukenea  of  their  kind.  JJsnurr. 

A  translator  is  to  make  hi*  author  appear  as 
charming  es  be  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  cha- 
racter, and  makes  hrm  not  unlike  I 
latkm  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  ■ 
there  tt  a  double  tort  of  hkenea,  a  good  one  and  a 
had  one.  Dry-den. 

There  will  be  found  a  better  tikenett,  and  a 
worse ;  and  the  belter  is  constantly  to  be  chosen. 

3.  Form ; 

Never  < 
of  your  grace; 

should  remain.  Si" 

It  is  safer  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  a 
enemy  in  the  tikenett  of  a  friend,  than  to  embrace 
any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likeuett  of  an  enemy. 

LF 

4.  One  who  re 
counterpart. 

Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak , 
1  ndecd,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye : 
Aksa  t  bow  easy  my  mistake  ? 
I  took  you  for  your  likeneu  Cloe.  TVwr. 

Li'r.EwisK.t  adv.  [like  and  tvueO  "In 
very  ancient  style,  all  the  words  that  are 
now  compounded  with  teste-  were  un- 
compounded,  and  had  the  preposition. 
They  said  'in  like  mite'  and  'in  other 
ivite.'  But  about  the  time  that  our  pre- 
sent version  of  the  Scriptures  was  mailt-, 
the  old  usage  was  wearing  out.  The 
phrase  *  in  liice  true'  occurs  [in  this  ver- 
sion] but  once;  (St.  Matt,  xxt.24-)  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  likwue,  as  if 
one  word:  whereas  the  compound  term 
likc-tcue  occurs  frequently.  We  find, 
in  several  places,  '  on  this  wise,  in  any 
tptjf,  in  no  v)i*e.'  The  two  first  phrases 
are  now  obsolete,  and  the  third  seems 
to  be  in  the  state  which  Dr.  Johnson  calls 
obsolescent."  Campbell,  Philosoph.  of 
Rhetorick,  i.  380.]  In  like  manner; 
also ;  moreover ;  too. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  also  trill  ask  you  one 
thing,  which,  if  ye  tali  me,  I  In  tike  tatsrw  illtcU 
you  by  what  authority  1  do  these  things. 

Si.  Mall.  xxi.  8«. 

So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
JssViru*  in  the  empire  of  Aletaigne,  after  Charles 
the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  reamer.  Bacon ,  JEtt. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unraiud  scrum, 
coagulates  it  at  if  it  bad  been  boiled.  Spirit  of 
sea- salt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  die  serum 

fitowur,  but  Wrlll  tome  afferent  plK-no,IK,.». 

Li'kimc.  adj.  [Perhaps  because  plumpnesi, 
agreeable  to  the  sigbu]  Plump ;  in  a 
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I  fear  my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed 
your  meat  and  your  drink ;  for  why  tlwuU  he  see 
your  (mm  war*c  IHnng,  than  tfas  children  whirfa 
ere  of  your  sort?  /Jon.  i.  10. 

Ll'KlNG.f  fi.  t.  [from  like.] 

1.  Good  state  of  body ;  plumpness. 

Ill  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  an  to 
some  liking,  I  thall  be  out  of  bean  thortly,  and 
then  I  ahall  hare  no  strength  U>  repeot. 

Ska&iirarr,  Hm.  IV. 

Their  young  mi  art  in  good  liking ,  tbey  grow 
up  with  corn.  Job,  mix.  4. 

Oppmiocun  ilnrn  were  famam  for  ihtir  lusti- 
ness ;  and,  being  in  good  liking,  ware  art  on  a  Mall 
whan  ripoM-d  to  sal*,  to  chew  tbe  good  liabit  of 
their  body.  Dryien,  b'olei  to  Pen. 

2.  State  of  trial. 

The  royal  wxd,  that,  like  the  labouring  moon, 
By  rharnu  of  bean  was  hurried  down ; 
Forc'd  with  regret  to  teaTe  her  native  inhere, 
Game  but  a  white  on  liking  here.  Itryticn- 

3.  Inclination ;  desire.  [Iicunj,  will,  Sax.] 

Your  Wang  it  that  t  should  tel  a  tale. 

Chancer,  Pari.  Tab. 
Why  do  you  longer  reed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  (sting  find  to  ga/c  on  cartlilj  mold  ? 

Sprturr,  F.  Q. 

4.  Delight  in ;  pleasure  in :  with  to.  [licung, 
pleasure,  Saxon.] 

There  are  Until*  10  be  eat  betwixt  lb*  boldneu 
and  rashness  of  a  poet ;  but  he  must  under, 
•land  ttuae  limits  who  pretend*  to  judge,  aa  well 
aa  he  who  undertakes  to  write :  and  he  who  has  no 
liking  la  the  whole,  ought  in  reason  to  be  excluded 
from  censuring  of  the  part*.  J /r  pirn 

Li'lach.t  ». :  [lilac,  lildt,  FrenchOA 


ii  in  leaf,  and  the  litath  tree. 


The 


The  fifoc  hangs  to  riew 
Its  bunting  gen:*  iu  clusters  blue. 

T.  rarfen,  Ode  10. 

To  Lill.*  x>.  a. 

1.  To  put  out:  used  of  the  tongue.  See 
To  Loll. 

Oarberna 

His  three  deformed  head*  did  by  along, 
And  MUil  forth  his  bloody  flstoing  tong. 

5Juoi*rr,  F.  Q. 

2.  To  assuage  pain,  [lallart,  Let.  to  lull.] 
A  northern  word.  Craven  Dial,  and 
Brockets 

Li'llikd.  adj.  [from  %.]  EmbeUisbed 
with  lilies. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  mora 
By  sandy  Ledun's  SUied  banks.   Milton,  Arcadrj. 

To  Lilt.*  v.  n.  To  do  any  thing  cleverly 
or  quickly. '  Lancashire,  according  to 
Mr.  Peggc.  The  Scotch  use  lilt  in  the 
sense  of  "  singing  cheerfully  ;"  and  "  to 
lilt  and  dance"  is  "  to  dance  with  great 
vivacity."  See  Dr.  Jaxnieson's  Scott. 
Diet,  in  V.  To  Lilt,  [lulia,  Su.  Goth, 
to  siog.]  Thus  to  sing,  by  not  Using 
words  of  meaning,  but  tuneful  syllable!! 
only.  Brocket! 'a  N.  C.  Words.  To  jerk, 
to  rise  in  the  gait  or  song.  Craven 
Dialect. 

LI'LY.'f-  n. j.  [I ilium,  Latin;  liha,  lilije, 
Saxon.  The  etymology  warrants  lily  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Nnrcs  has  observed,  the 
analogy  of  our  language  not  only  allows 
us  to  double  a  letter,  in  order  to  shorten 
a  preceding  vowel,  but  even  requires 
that  we  should  do  it ;  and  indeed  it  was 
written  lilly  anciently.  The  Su.  Goth, 
word  U  alsWitfio.] 
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There  are  thirty-two  species  of  this 
plant,  including  white  liliet,  orange  /(Vies, 
red  lilies  and  martagons  of  various 
sorts.  MUler. 

Sliipwrwk'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity  ! 
No  friendi !  no  hope !  no  kindred  weep  for  me ! 
Ah  nc««  no  grave  ollow'd  me !  like  the  Sly, 
That  once  was  mistreat  of  the  field,  and  flourish' d, 
I'll  hang  my  hoed ,  and  perish. 

SuJaptare,  Hen.  VIII. 

Arruit,  a  rirer  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old 
man,  by  hi*  right  aide  a  lion,  holding  forth  in  bit 
right  paw  a  rod  Idly,  at  flower-de-luce. 

PtacAam  on  Braving. 

Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  toe  field ; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield ; 
It  must  by  .Aire  comparison  be  shown, 
TTiai  on  the  regal  seat  gnrat  David's  ton, 
Array'd  in  all  Us  robes,  and  types  of  pow'r, 
.Shines  with  U-vi  glory  th.n  that  simple  flow'r. 


For  her  the  Witt  I 


heads,  and  die. 

Pope, 

Li'ly-da7F0DIL.  ».«.  [lilio-narcittut.]  A 

foreign  flower. 
Li'lyh axded.*   adj.    [lily  and  hand.'] 

Having  hands  white  as  the  lily. 
The  litly-banded  Liagore 

Did  feele  his  pulse.  Spentcr,  F.  Q. 

Li'ly-iiyacinth.  ft.  *.  [lilto-hyacinthus.] 
It  hath  a  lily  flower,  composed  of  six 
leaves,  shaped  like  the  flower  of  hy- 
acinth :  the  roots  are  scaly,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily.  There  are  three 
species  of  this  plant ;  one  with  a  blue 
flower,  another  white,  and  a  third  red. 


Miller. 

Li'ly  of  the  Valley,  or  May  lily.  n.  1. 
[litittn  eottvaUium.'] 

The  Sower  consists  of  one  leaf,  is 
shap«d  like  a  bell,  and  divided  at  the 
top  into  six  segments ;  the  ovary  be- 
comes a  sort  globular  fruit,  containing 
several  round  seeds.  It  is  very  com- 
mon in  shady  woods.  Miller. 

IMy  of  die  ralley  baa  a  strong  root  that  run* 
into  the  ground.  Aforbmrr,  Htubandry. 

Li'lylivbbkd.T  adj.  [lily  and  liver.'] 
Whitelivered ;  cowardly. 

A  Ihise,  lilylnt-Ttd,  action. Liking  Laave. 

S\ak mure,  X.  Lear. 
Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  IdyJaxr'd  boy  !  S!>oit;»tin-,  Mnebelh. 

Li'maturk.  n.  $.  [limatura,  Lat,]  Filings 
of  any  metal;  the  particles  rubbed  off 
by  a  file. 

LIMB.+  n.t.  [Urn,  Saxon;  lent, 
"limr,  Icel.  membruro;  lima, 
latim  disaecarc."  Serenius.  Mr.  H. 
Tooke  deduces  it  from  the  Sax.  hra- 
pian,  to  belong  to.] 

1.  A  member;  a  jointed  or  articulated 
part  of  animals. 

A  secood  Hector,  for  bis  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  fab)  strong-knit  limit. 


Mow  am  I  come  each  limb  to  ittrvey, 
If  thy  appearance  tm.a  loud  report. 

MitUm,  S.  A. 

2.  [Lmbe,  French;  limbut,  Latin.]  An 
"  ge ;  a  border.  A  philosophical  word. 

ly  moving  the  prisma  about,  the  colours  sgai  n 
— rged  out  of  tbc  whiteness,  the  violet  and  the 
blue  at  ha  inward  limb,  a 
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To  Limb.  «■  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  supply  with  limbs. 

A*  they  please, 
Tbey  Umb  themselves,  and  colour,  ahape,  and  die 
Assume,  aa  like*  them  beat,  condense,  or  rare. 

Milttm,  P.  L. 

2.  To  tear  asunder ;  to  dismember. 
LTMBECK.  n.t.  [corrupted  by  popular 

pronunciation  from  a/enbicl.]    A  still. 

Her  cheeks,  on  which  ibis  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Still'd  through  the  limbeck  of  ber  diamond  eye*. 


Fire*  of  Spain,  and  me  line, 
!  countntTM  timbfgis  to  our  I 
Canst  thou  for  sain  bear? 

Call  up,  unbound, 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  nes, 
Drain 'd  through  a  limbttk  to  bit  naked  form. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

The  earth,  by  tec  rot  convejunces,  lets  in  the 
sea,  and  sends  it  back  fresh,  ber  bowels  earring  for 
eomArc*.  HomxU. 

He  nrst  rarvey'd  the  H targe  with  careful  eyn , 
Yetjude'd,  like  viipoum  that  from  limtrcks  rise. 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 


The  warm  a'starr*  draw* 
Salnbrioua  waters  from  the  nocent  brood,  l'kitiiu. 

To  Li'mbbck.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
strain  as  through  a  still.  An  uncom- 
mon, and  not  a  good  expression.  Fel* 
tham  somewhere  also  uses  it 

The  greater  do  nothing  but  hmbtct  Uieir  brains 
in  thesrt  ofalchuraie. 

Sir  £.  Sandy,  Sh«t  cf  Brig**. 

Li'mbbd.  adj.  [from  limb.]  Formed  with 
regard  to  limbs. 

A  steer  of  fire  years-  age,  large  Umb'd,  and  fed, 
To  Jove's  high  altar,  Agamemnon  led. 

Pop,,  Iliad. 

LI'MBER-f  atlj.  [temper,  Danish,  to  bend 
to  any  one's  will ;  tempo,  Su.  to  give 
way,  to  yield.  Junius  and  Serenius.] 
Flexible ;  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  lithe. 

You  put  me  off  with  timber  vows.  Statymrrr. 

I  wonder  bow,  among  these  jealousies  of  court 
and  rtatr,  Kdw^rd  Ath^iing  could  subsist,  being 
the  indubitate  heir  of  the  Saxon  line :  but  he  bad 
tried,  and  found  bim  a  prince  of  ameer  virtue*  :  so 
aa  though  he  might  have  come  place  in  hi*  caution, 
yet  be  reckoned  him  beneath  his  fear.  Wcitan. 

At  once  came  forth  wliaterer  creep*  thegroul>d. 
Insect,  or  worm  :  those  war'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wing* ;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liverie*  deck 'd  of  summer's  pride. 

MilUn,  P.  I.. 

She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having 
nothing  but  her  long  soft  limber  ear*  to  defend 
bar.  Mote  on  .rffVirm. 

The  muscles  wcreatroogon  both  sides  of  the 
aspcra  arteria,  but  on  the  under  tide,  opposite  to 
that  of  the  oesophagus,  very  Umber. 

Ray  m  Creation. 

Li'mbbrnbss.  n.  *.  [from  limber.]  Flexi- 
bility ;  pliancy. 

Ll'MBERS.*  n.  1.  pi.  [lintar,  plur.  of  lim, 
Icel.  boughs  of  trees.]  In  the  rustick 
language  of  Berkshire,  thills  or  shaft,  ; 
in  military  language,  two-wheel  car- 
riages having  boxes  for  ammunition ; 
and  in  naval  language,  limber-holes  ore 
little  square  apertures  cut  in  the  tim- 
bers of  the  ship  to  convey  the  bilge 
water  to  the  pump.    Sec  Limmer. 

Lj'mbless.*  adj.  [hmblear,  Sax.]  Want- 
ing limbs ;  deprived  of  1" 


;  with  thU  hand  cut  off 
4  M 
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Thie  instrument  of  wrong,  till  nought  were  left  mc 
But  this  poor  bleeding  limhlea  trunk. 


Li'mbmeal.*  adv.  [limb  aud  meal.]  Piece- 


meal ;  inpiect 
O!  that  I  had 


to  tear  her  umbmeol. 

Skakipcare,  Cymb. 
without  regard  to  age, 
Butter,  Char.  Bern. 


Tram  card* 
■ex,  or  quality 

Li'MSO.f  )  n.  i.  ["  Eo  quod  sit  limbut  in- 
Li'mbcs.  J  fcrorum  ;"  l)u  Cange  ;  that 
is,  as  if  the  frontier  or  margin  of  the 
other  world.] 
1.  A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which 
there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  Po- 
pularly hell. 

I  do  clearly  reject,  aud  esteem  as  fables  all  tbe 
limbai  of  tor  fathers. 

Bp.  Hooper,  flm/tM.  ,/Or.  Faith,  (1584.)  $  S5. 

No,  he  is  in  urtar  Umbo,  worse  titan  hell, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him. 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buuon'd  up  with  steel. 

O  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  n  thin  I 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  li  from  bliss.  Sbaktp. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  their 
church,  [tbe  church  of  Rome,]  the  souls  of  pious 
m  went  held  in  a  /iauto,  remote  from  Cod,  in 


u the  Touchstone,  p.  179. 
rnirl'd  aloft 


t  of  hell. 
Bp.  Patrick,  Ant*. 
All  tbeea  up.' 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  oft 
Iato  a  Umbo large,  and  broad,  aince  call'd 
Tbe  paradise  of  fools.  Milton,  P.  L- 

2.  Any  place  of  misery  and  restraint. 
For  he  no  sooner  wan  at  large, 
But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge ; 


And  in 

Tbe  knight  and  squire,  where  he  waa  shut. 

Hwubra*. 

Friar,  thou  art  come  off  myself,  but  poor  I  am 
left  in  limbo.  Dryden,  Span,  friar. 

LIME.f  n.t.    [Iim,  xeliman,  Saxon,  to 

glue  ;  lijm,  Teut.  glue.] 
1.  A  vincous  substance  drawn  over  twigs, 
which  catches  aud  entangles  the  wings 
of  birds  that  light  upon  it. 

Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime. 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.       Shahneare,  Macbeth. 

You  miut  lay  lime,  to  tangle  bar  desires, 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  c«n|K»ed  rhimea 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serriceable  vows. 

Sbakrifar,: 

Jollier  of  this  Mate 
Thin  are  new-benefle'd  ministers,  he  throws. 
Like  nets  or  uasr-twlgt,  wheresoe  er  be  goes. 
His  title  of  barrister  on  every  wench.  Donne. 

By  this  mean* 
I  knew  the  foul  enchanter  though  disguia'd, 
Enter'd  the  very  fauMwigs  of  bit  spells. 
And  yet  came  off.  MtUon,  Cestui. 

A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  of  tone-twigs. 

vr 

Tben  toils  for 


Or  court  a 
Like  nets,  or 


■  surround. 

I  out  hii  wily  pom 
,  for  rich  widows'  hearts. 

Pope. 

2.  An  essential  ingredient  in  mortar  and 
some  other  cements ;  so  called  because 
of  iu  use  in  cement,  [lime,  Sax.  calx.] 
It  is  one  of  the  alcaline  earths,  lately 
shewn  to  be  a  mctallick  oxide.  Sec 
the  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  No.  20, 
p.286. 

There  are  so  many  species  of  lime 
c,  that  we  are  to  understand  by  it  in 
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general  any  stone  that,  upon  a  proper 
deforce  of  neat,  becomes  a  white  calx, 
which  will  make  a  great  ebullition  and 
noise  on  being  thrown  into  water,  falling 
into  a  loose  white  powder  at  the  bottom. 
The  time  we  have  in  London  is  usually 
made  of  chalk,  which  is  weaker  than 
that  made  of  stone.  Hill,  Mai.  Medica. 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lam;  ill 
bound  together,  especially  as  many  as  were  Eng- 
lish, who  were  at  a  gaxe,  looking  strange  one 
upon  another,  not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to 
their  side.  Bacon,  Hen,  VII. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  rais'd, 
We  never  (war  the  workmen  praia'd, 
Who  bring  tbe  lime,  or  place  the  stones, 
But  all  aslrnlrc  I  oigo  Jones.  Svtfi. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  chalk ,  or  of  any  sort 
of  stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  »«ry  cold.  Jkfortiasrr. 

Lime  Tree,  or  Linden,  n.  s.  [hnb,  Saxon, 
tilia,  Lat.] 

!.  lite  linden  tree. 

The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves, 
placed  orbicularly,  in  the  form  of  a  rose, 
having  a  long  narrow  leaf  growing  to 
the  footstalk  of  each  cluster  of  flowers, 
from  whose  cup  rises  the  pointal,  which 
becomes  testiculated,  of  one  c 
containing  an  oblong  seed.  The 
is  used  by  carvers  and  turners, 
trees  continue  sound  many  years,  and 
grow  to  a  considerable  bulk.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Brown  mentions  one,  in  Norfolk, 
sixteen  yards  in  circuit.  Miller. 

For  her  tlie  lme$  their  pleasing  shades  deny, 
Far  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die.  Pope. 

2.  A  species  of  lemon,  [lime,  French.] 
Bear  me,  Pomona '  lo  thy  citron  groves ! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
Wilh  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.      Thornton,  Summer. 

To  LiMkvt  v.  a.  [jeltman,  Sax.] 

1.  To  entangle;  to  ensnare. 

With  aitendsncf,  and  l>o.mease, 

Cautn-er,  ITi/e  of  Bath' I  Tak. 
Oh  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
Oh  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  lo  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged.  Sbalnpttm,  Hamlet. 

Example,  that  «o  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot,  for  all  that,  dissuade  suc- 
cession, but  that  (hey  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  Shaktiteorr. 

Tbe  bird  that  latth  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  mladoubteth  every  bush, 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Hare  now  tbe  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  tim'd,  was  caught, 
and  kill'd.  Sbat^eare,  Hen.  VI. 

2.  To  smear  with  lime. 

Myself  hare  tim'd  a  bush  for  her, 
And  place  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.  Skaksp. 

Those  twigs  in  lime  will  come  to  be  limed,  and 
then  you  are  all  lost  if  you  do  but  touch  them. 

3.  To  cemont.    This  sense  is  out  of  use. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gate  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.        Sha/apeare,  Hen.  VI. 

4.  To  manure  ground  with  lime 
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Li'mekound.*  *>.  t.  [called  also  /yw. 
timer,  or  limmer.  See  Lvm,  and  LlM- 
mer.  Sec  also  Cotgrave,  "limier,  a 
bloodhound."  Holme,  in  his  old  Aca- 
demy of  Armory,  deduces  our  word 
limer  from  the  team  or  string  with  which 
this  kind  of  dog  was  led.  And  so  in  the 
Gentleman's  Recreation :  "  The  string 
wherewith  we  lead  a  grey-hound  is  call- 
ed a  Icace ;  and  that  for  a  hound,  a 
It/me,"  p.  16.]  A  limer,  or  large  dog 
used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar.  Kertey. 
But  Talus,  tliat  could  Ilka  a  f 


wisely  could  bewray, 
rherras  she  hidden  lay. 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  v.  a.  25. 
All  the  tunehottndi  in  tbe  city  should  hare  drawn 
after  you  by  the  scent.    B.  Jonsen,  Banket.  Pair. 

Li'mekilk.  n.  t.  [lime  and  kiln.']  Kiln 
where  stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

Trie  counter  gate  is  a«  hateful  to  me.  as  tbe 
reek  of  a  lime  Un.     Shalrsji.  if.  Wines  of  Hinds. 

Tbey  were  found  in  a  lime  lain,  and  I 
uasvtd  the  fire,  cadi  is  a  little  l 

Li'mestone.  n.  i.  [lime  and  ttone.] 
stone  of  which  lime  is  made. 

Fire  stone  and  lime  stone,  if  I 
laid  on  < 


Li'ME-TWio.t  See  the  first  sense  of  Lime. 
Li'metwiooed.*    adj.    [from  lime  and 

twig.]    Smeared  with  lime ;  prepared  to 

entangle. 

Not  to  here  their  consultations  timr-t*igg'd  with 
quirks  and  sophisms  of  philosophical  person*. 

L.  Addmn,  IV.  Barbery,  (1671,)  Pref. 

Limb-water,  n.t. 

Lime-tvater,  made  by  pouring  water 
upon  quick  lime,  with  some  other  ingre- 
dients to  take  off  its  ill  flavour,  is  of 
great  service  internally  in  all  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Hill,  Materia  Medica. 
He  tried  an  experiment  on  wheat  infused  in 
lime  voter  alone,  and  some  In  brandy  and  lime 
wUer  mixed,  and  had  from  each  grain  a  great 
increase.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Ll'MIT.  n.  *.   [limite,  French  j  limitor, 
Latin.]  Bound ;  border ;  utmost  reach. 

The  whole  Unit  of  the  mountain  round  about 
shall  be  roost  holy.  ^      Eswt.  »liU.  12. 

Er'n  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  beating  on  the  ground. 


Encouragement  that  abatement  of  intere>t  gave 
to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  Unprore  by  draining, 
marling,  and  liming.  Child. 


of  pease  love  limed  or  marled  land. 

Mortimer. 

Li'mbburner.*  n.s.  [«Wand  burn.]  One 
who  bums  stones  to  lime.  IhJoet. 


Drydtn. 

[limiler ,  French,  from 


To  Li'mit.  v. 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to 
restrain ;  to  circumscribe ;  not  to  leave 
at  large. 

They  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Ptal.  Ixxvtii.  41. 

Thanks  I  must  you  con,  that  you 
Are  thieves  protest ;  for  there  h  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professiom.  Shahpeare,  Timem. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  be  is  no  longer 
a  limited  monarch.  .Viri/) 

2.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  sig 
fication  :  as,  the  universe  is  here  i 
to  this  earth. 

Limjta'keous.  adj.    [from  limit.'}  Be- 
longing to  the  bounds.  Diet. 
Li'mitary.  adj.  [from  limit.] 
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the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or  superin- 
tendent. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains. 
Proud  limitary  cherub !  Milton,  P.  L. 

Limita'tion.t  n.  t.  [limitation,  French  ; 
limitaiio,  Lalin.] 

1.  Restriction ;  circumscription. 

/.imitation  of  each  creature,  is  both  the  per- 
feet  ion  and  the  procuration  thereof.  J/noter. 
Am  1  yourself. 

But,  as  it  war*,  in  jort  of  timilatim  1 

Skokl)XJtrt,  Jul.  Cot*. 

I  despair,  how  this  (imitation  of  Adam's  empire 
to  hii  line  and  posterity,  Will  help  us  to  ooe  heir. 
Thin  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author,  will  tare 
thaw  the  labour,  who  would  look  for  him  amongst 
the  race  of  brutes ;  but  will  very  little  contribute 
to  the  discovery  amongst  men.  Lech. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  U  no  Longer 
•  limited  monarch;  if  he  afterward!  content  to 
ftmttatuiu,  he  become!  immediately  king  de  jure. 

Smft. 

2.  Confinement  from  a  Jax  or  undeter- 
minate  import. 

The  cause  of  error  it  ignorance,  what  restraint* 
and  hmUatiom  all  principle*  have  in  regard  of  the 
matter  whercunto  they  are  applicable. 

3.  Limited  time. 

You  tore  stood  your  /imitation,  and 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice. 

SAattpeare,  Coriot. 

4»  A  certain  precinct,  in  which  friars  were 
allowed  to  bog,  or  exercise  their  func- 
tion. 

Some  [pulpits]  hare  not  liad  foure  sermons 
these  fiftcene  or  uxtcene  ycarcs,  aince  friers  left 


subordinate  to  our 


Bp.  GUping,  Serm.  before  K.  Edward  VI.  p.  QS. 

Li'mitedly.*  adv.  [from  limited.]  With 
limitation. 

Some  penon  or  Dumber  of  persons  were  Tested 
with  a  sovereign  authority 
Lord,  to  be  managed  in  a 
absolutely  according  to 
cording  to  certain  rules- 

Barnm,  Unity  of  the 
Li'miter.*  n.  i.   [from  limit.] 
1.  One  who  restrains  within  certain 
that  which  circumscribes. 

Calling  the  same  god  •'  Jovem  terminalein," 
that  is,  Jupiter  the  UmUtr  or  Use  bounder  of  all 
things.  Fotnerey,  Atheom.  (1629,)  p.  17$. 

It  appoaretb,  Uiat  the  sun  is  not  that  infinite 
linuU;  which  giretb.  tuveral  gifts,  and  aetteth  se- 
reral  bounds  unto  all  other  things.    Ibid.  p.  180. 
A  law  so  good  and  moral,  the  timiter  of  sin. 


3.  A  friar  who  had  a  licence  to  beg  within 
a  certain  district,  or  whose  duty  was 
confined  to  a  certain  district.  Obsolete. 

Almost  every  fryer  liniMir  caryalh  it  written  in 
ms  bosoroc  Sir  T.  Styol,  Geo.  fol.  69. 

I  mean  me  to  diaguiaa 
In  some  \trmijt  habit  after  uncouth  wise. 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  timiter. 

Spenser,  Hutt.  Tide. 

Li'mitlkss.*  adj.  [limit  and  few.]  Un- 
bounded ;  unlimited. 

Thou  wilt  crown 
With  timiltea  renown. 

SSrfney,  Attrepnet  and  Stdin. 
Now  to  this  sea  of  city-cooiniouwceltb, 
JJmitleu  London,  am  I  come  obscurM. 

Daviet,  Wit't  Pilgrimage,  H.  4.  b. 

Ye 


A  limillen  desire  to  what  may 
The  settled  quiet  of  a  peaceful 


Ll'MMEH.T  n.  *. 

1,  [limier,  French.]  A 


Brit.  PoM*  ii.  4a 
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Limk-hovxd.  "  A  limmcT  is  a  mungrel 
dog,  half  a  cur,  and  half  a  hound  or 
spaniel."  Huloet.  And  thus  Ainsworth 
calls  this  doc  a  mongrel.  Mr.  Tyrwhilt 
has  admitted  this  word  into  his  Glossary 
to  Chaucer  from  the  preceding  one  sub- 
joined to  Urry's  edition  of  the  old  poet, 
and  defines  it  "  a  blood-hound,"  with  a 
a  reference,  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  to 
both  words  in  the  following  lines ;  in 
which,  however,  the  second  usage  of 
limer  means  not  the  hound,  but  the  lad 
or  servant  that  led  this  kind  of  dog, 
which  was  accustomed  to  be  so  brought 
into  the  field. 

There  overtake  I  a  grate  rout 
Of  hunters  and  of  foresters. 
And  many  relaics  and  timer*, 
That  hied  'Item  to  the  format  fast, 
And  I  with  'Item  ;  so  at  tbe  last 
I  askid  one  lad.  a  lymere, 
Say  felowe,  who  thai  huntin  here? 

Dreme  of  Chaucer,  380. 
A  lymer,  or  /earner,  so  called  from  the  ham  Ce- 
line wherewith  be  is  led,  is  a  middle  sued  hound 
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An  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 

Limp'd  in  pure  love.     SSakepeare,  At  you  fife  sr. 

Son  of  siiteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  tire. 


a  greyhound  both  for  kind, 
frame  of  body,  being  active,  light,  and  nimble. 

Holme,  Academy  of  Armory. 

2.  [limar,  plural  of  Urn,  Icel.  boughs  of 
trees.  See  Limb  Kits.]  A  thill  or  shaft. 
u  Lintmcrt,  a  pair  of  shafts."  North. 
Grose. 

3.  [limoaier,  Fr.]  A  thill-horse;  a  "Urn- 
mer."  Sherwood. 

To  LIMN.  v.  a.  [enluminer,  French,  to 
adorn  books  with  pictures.]  To  draw; 
to  paint  any  thing. 

Mine  rye  doth  his  effigies  witness, 
Most  truly  umn  e,  and  living  in  your  face. 

annuo-  in  lively  colours.  TVecrwm. 
w  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  by 

°<3oWi-. 


Li'mjjf.r.  n.  *.  [corrupted  from  enlu- 
mineur,  a  decorator  of  books  with  initial 
pictures.]  A  painter ;  a  picture-maker. 

That  divers  limnm  at  a  distance,  without  either 


copy  or  design,  should  drnw  the  tame  picture  to 
an  ondistingulshable  exactness,  is  more  conceiv- 
able than  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified,  should 
frame  itself  so  unerringly,  according  to  the  id<*  of 


its  kind.  GlanaUe,  ScrptU. 

Poets  are  limners  of  anodier  kind, 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind ; 
Words  are  tbe  paint  by  which  their  thought*  arc 
shown, 

And  nature  is  their  object  In  be  drawn.  GranoUlt. 
Li'mous.  adj.  [//wonts,  Latin.]    Muddy ; 
slimy. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
muddy  and  fimoiu  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land. 

Brown,  Pnlg.  Krr. 

They  esteemed  this  natural  melancholic*  acidity 
to  be  the  timout  or  slimy  feculent  part  of  the 
Mood.  Flayer. 

Limp.  adj.  [Ihnpio,  Italian.] 

1.  Vapid  ;  weak.    Not  in  use. 

The  chub  eats  watcriah,  and  the  Beth  of  him  is 
not  firm ,  limp  and  tasteless.         ti'ailtm,  Angler. 

2.  It  is  used  in  some  provinces,  and  in 
Scotland,  for  limber,  flexile. 

To  LIMP.f  v.  n.  [limp-healc,  lame,  Sax. 
lempen,  liropen,  to  halt  in  one's  gait. 
Lye.]    To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely. 


How  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth 
In  underprising  it ;  so  far  this  i 
Doth  ftm»  behind  the  substance. 

When  l'tulus,  with  his  riches, 
piler,  he  limpe  and  goes  slowly  ;  but 
arm  by  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  ii  swift  of 

Limping  death,  laah'd  on  by  fate. 
Cornea  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden,  Her. 

The  limping  tmith  ubtert'd  tbe  tadden'd  fcatt, 
And  hopping  here  ond  there  put  in  fan  word. 


Sialctp. 

sent  from  Ju- 
wben  be  la 


Can  syllogism  set  ttung<  ri^tit? 

No:  majors  toon  wiUi  minors  fight : 

Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 

Tbe  consequence  timpt  false  behind.  Prior . 

Limp.*  u.  s .  [from  the  verb.]  Halt;  the 

act  of  limping ;  a  colloquial  expression ; 

as,  he  has  a  limp  in  his  walking. 
Lt'MP«B.»  ».  t.  [from  limp.]    One  who 

limps  in  his  walking.  SAeraood. 
Li'mfbt.  n.  t.  A  kind  of  shell  fish.  Ainsw. 
LI  MPID,  adj.  [limpide,  French  ;  limpidus, 

Lat.]   Clear  ;  pure ;  transparent. 

The  springs  which  were  dear,  fresh,  snd  hmpid, 
become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated  with 
'  miake  Lasts. 
»W«mt,  Xal.  Hid. 


The  vocal 
Gently 


The  brook  that  purls  along 
ral  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
diflusM  into  a  Umptd  plain. 


h  input  plai 

TAemaert,  Summer. 

[from  limpid.}  Clear- 


Li'mpidness.  n.t. 

ness ;  purity. 
Li'MPiNGLY.f  adv.  [from  limp.']  In  a  lame 

halting  manner.  Sherwood. 
Li'MriTUDE.*    ».  t.   [limpitudo,  Latin.] 

Clearness ;  brightness.  Cocieram. 
Li'my.  adj.  [from  lime.'] 

1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Strieing  more,  tlie  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  be  tied,  and  wrapt  bis  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  tbe  subtil  loops  among.  Sprnter. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  akin,  hating 
been  buried  In  tome  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or 
into  a  kind  of  leather.       Grew,  Sfuteum. 


Lis.*  «...  [llyn,  Welsh,  a  lake.]  A  mere 
pool,  from  which    rivers  spring. 


or  pool, 
Drayton. 


ber  rivers  from  their  oju. 

Drayton,  Potytlb.  Sang  !>. 

To  List.*  c.  a.  [linna,  Icel.  to  cease  ;  ab- 
linnan,  Sax.  the  same.]  To  yield ;  to 
cease  ;  to  give  over.  It  is  still  a  north- 
ern word. 

Uuto  his  foe  he  came, 
Rcsolv'd  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  lie  once  would  tin. 

Sprnter,  F.  Q. 
For  coucr  fire,  and  it  will  never  Anne 
Till  it  brvskc  forth ;  in  like  case,  shame  and  sinne. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  p.  $fi$. 
Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  hell  never  tot  till  he 
be  a  gallop.  B.  Jonton,  Staple  of  Netet. 

Linch.*  n.  t.  A  ledge;  a  rectangular 
projection ;  whence  the  term  linch-pin, 
a  pin  with  a  linch.  The  derivations  of 
the  word  linchpin,  by  our  etymologists, 
it  will  be  seen  arc  now  inadmissible. 
Jennings's  West  Country  Words.  Mr. 
however,  offers  no  i 
4  m  2 
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for  linck  i  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
the  Saxon  word,  which  [  have  produced 
under  linchpin,  is  correct-  Formerly,  in 
agreement  with  my  etymology,  the  word 
was  limpin.  See  Cowell's  Law  Diet,  in 
V.  Linio. 

Li'MCHPis.f  n.  t.  [quasi  link-pi*,  Skin- 
ner.  — Su.  Goth,  lunia,  paxillus  axis. 
Dr.  Jamieson — It  is  the  Sax.  lywr, 
axis.]  An  iron  pin,  that  keeps  the  wheel 
on  the  axle-tree.  Did. 

Through  which  something  of  a  lace  or  bobbin 
might  be  drawn,  n  a  nail  through  the  iwtCTioi"  of 
an  axletree  to  keep  the  wheel  on.Gftieo'f  li'bratjieiit  ■ 

Li'kcoli*  Green.*  n.  t.   The  colour  of 
•tuff  or  cloth  made  formerly  at  Lincoln. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  be  wat  clad 
OtUncUne  grant*,  belayd  with  direr  Ucc. 

Spencer,  F.  Q- 
She's  in  a  frock  of  Uncvlne  green. 
Which  colour  likes  her  right.  Drayton,  Pastorals. 
Li'scture.*  n.  *.   [Imctttrut,  Lat.  from 
lingo.]    Medicine  licked  up  by  the 
tongue. 

Confections,  treacle,  miliiriJatc,  eclesina,  or 
Lnctnrcs.  Burton,  Anal,  of  MtL  p.  3*0. 

Li'nctus.  n.  t.  [from  lingo,  Lat.]  Medi- 
cine licked  up  by  the  tongue. 
LiKD.t    I  »■  *•  [hob.  Saxon.]  The  lime 
Li'kdbx.  i     tree.    See  LtMK. 

As  light  m  leafs  on  finrtV .      Chaucer,  CI.  Tale. 
Hard  boi ,  and  linden  of  a  aofter  grain.  Dryd. 
Two  neighbouring  txeea,  with  waUi  encom- 
pass'd  round. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  wficr  linden  one.  DryUm- 
LINE.+  n.  $.  liinea,  Latin  ;  lin,  Su.Goth.] 
1.  Longitudinal  extension. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle,  meat  gra- 
vitate no  more  towards  the  sun:  so  that  they 
would  not  revolt?  in  curve  tines,  but  lly  away  in 
direct  tangents,  till  tbey  struck  against  other 


A  slender  string. 

Well  sung  the  Roe 


iberd;  all 

Of  dearest  value,  hang  on  slender 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heav'n  our  joy,  supported  by  a  line.  Waller. 
A  line  seldom  hold*  to  strain,  or  draws  straight 


3.  A  thread 
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7.  Contour;  outline. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  fine/  Pope. 

8.  As  much  as  is  written  from  one  margin 
to  the  other ;  a  verse. 

In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Kau- 
sicaa.  vl'I  immediately  change,  Ule.  word*  into  the 
masculine  gender.  Broome. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  love*  too  well. 

Garth. 

9.  Rank  of  soldiers. 

They  pierce  the  bmkrn  foe's  remotest  line*. 

10.  Work  thrown  up;  trench. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favour*  thy  designs, 
Unite  thy  forcra,  and  attack  their  "' 


disposition. 

s  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 


to  direct  any  oper- 


We  at  l>y  line  npon  the  ocean  go, 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land.  Dryd. 

+.  The  string  that  sustains  the  angler's 
hook. 

Victorious  with  their  stars  and  eyes. 

They  make  the  fishes  aa  the  men  ^urdter. 

5.  Lineaments,  or  marks  in  the  hand  or 
face. 

Long  is  it  since  I  taw  him, 
Hut  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  Una  at  favour 
Which  then  be  wore.  Snattpeare,  Cym»- 

I  shall  bare  good  fortune ;  go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life  ;  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives.  SKasU, 

Here,  while  his  scanting  drone-pipe  seann'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palroastry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  tintt. 

6.  Delineation ;  sketch. 

Ton  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such  spc- 
cutstioot :  but  tins  is  not  enough  towards  lite  rais- 
ing such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the 
Una  of,  unless  the  direction  of  all  affairs  here  wen 

Temfie, 

t  to  turn  such  quallUcatiuns 
for 

P»!*, 


P.  /. 


11.  Method; 
The  heavens 

centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insistore,  Course,  proportion,  wrsson,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  one  of  order. 

12.  Extension;  limit. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  lute 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Selcuda.  Jfitten, 

13.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 

It  were  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  perplex 
one's  self  with  that,  which  perchance  will  never 
come  to  pass:  but  if  it  should,  then  God,  who 
sent  it,  will  dispose  it  to  the  best ;  most  certainly  to 
his  glory  ;  which  would  satisfy  us  in  our  respects 
to  him ;  and,  unless  it  be  our  fault,  as  certainly  to 
our  good  ;  which,  if  we  be  not  strangely  unrea- 
sonable, mutt  satisfy  in  reference  to  ourselves  and 
private  interests.  Besides  all  this,  in  dtt  very  dis- 
pensation Ood  will  not  fail  to  give  such  allays, 
tliu  cool  gsle*  under  die  hitr,  will  moke 
beats  of  suffering  very  supportable, 
Hammond,  in  FeWs  Lift  Whim,  %  2. 
When  the  sun  below  the  one  descends, 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins. 

Cretek. 

14.  Progeny;  family,  ascending  or  de- 
scending, {lin,  old  French.] 

He  chid  the  sisters 
Wlien  first  tbey  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then  prophet-like. 
They  bail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings.  Shah. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative, 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 

S.\as\xpeare,  Hen.  V. 
Some  tines  were  noted  for  s  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular; 
otlien,  were  sweel  and alTablo.  Dryilen. 

Hb  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  Une, 
Were  all  prov'd  mortal.  Roscommon. 

A  golden  bowl 
The  queen  commanded  to  beerown'd  with  wine, 
The  bowl  that  Belui  o»-d,  and  all  the  Tynan  line. 
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A  box  iirsrtf  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury 
that  might  be  spilt.  ti-ylt. 
2.  To  put  any  thing  in  the  inside:  a  sense 
rather  ludicrous. 

The  charge  auiouutctli  wry  high  for  any  one 
man's  purse,  except  Used  beyond  ordinary,  to 
reach  unto. 

Her  women  are  about  her  1  what  if  I  < 

one  (if  their  hands? 

He,  by  a  gentle  bow,  ditio'd 
How  well  a  cully't  puree  was  Hn'd. 

S.  To  guard  within. 

Notwithstanding  they 
with  musaueteers,  they  1 


To  strengthen  by  inner 

IJne  and  new  repair  our  tow 


works. 

towns  of  war 

is  defendant. 

S.  To  cover  with  something  soft. 
Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  hn'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 


6-  To  double :  to  strengthen  with  help. 

Who  lin'd  himself  with  hope, 
Ealing  the  air,  on  promise  of  supply.  Shaisjrare. 

Mv  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  hit  enterprise.         Smksjmre,  Hen.  jr. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  both  of  Uiem  rather  courtiers,  and 
assured  to  the  state,  than  martial  men,  yet  lined 
and  assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great 
experience  and  valour.  Da  con. 

7.  To  impregnate :  applied  to  animals  get 
Derating. 

Thus  from  the  Tyrian  pastures  hn'd  with  Jove 
He  bore  Europe,  and  still  keeps  his  lore.  Cnech. 

Li'mragb.  n.  «.  [linage,  French.]    Race  ; 


n.  «.  [linage,  French. 
;  family,  ascending  or 


Tie  years 
I  tan  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  Hsu 
Of  wise  hcrotck  kings.  Philips. 

15.  A  line  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  Locke. 

16.  [In  the  plural.]  A  letter :  as,  I  read 
your  /liter.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Used  also 
now  in  the  singular ;  as,  I  send  you  a 
line. 

17.  Lint  or  flax,  [linunt,  Latin;  I  met, 
Saxon.] 

Nor  anie  wearer,  which  his  srorke  doth  boast 
In  diaper,  in  damatkc,  or  in  lyne. 

S)h-ns*T,  Muiopotmol. 

To  Line.  v.  a.  [supposed  by  Junius  from 
tVnam,  linings  being  often  made  of 
linen.] 

1.  To  cover  on  the  inside. 


ing. 

Both  die  tineas:?  and  the  certain  shv 
From  which  I  sprung  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

S.  Luke,  ii.  4. 

The  Tirssn  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation 
or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females 
following  him  ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from 
whose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there 
is  a  traverse  where  she  sitteth.  Arcon. 

Men  of  mighty  fame, 
And  from  the  immortal  gods  tbeir  lineage  canse. 

Dryden. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne, 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 

A.ihn;i. 

This  care  was  infused  by  Cod  himself,  in  order 
tu  ascertain  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  and  tu 
prove  that  lie  was,  aathe  prophets  had  foretold,  of 
Use  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  Uneasy  ofDar^,^ 

LI'NEAL.  adj.  [lineolu,  from  linea,  Lat.] 
'  of  lint 


Composed  of  lines  ;  delineated. 
When  any  thing  isr 
1,  it  it  much  more 

occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  oi 
>  materials  than  lineal  designs. 

Wottan.  sfrcAtSsUur-i . 

2.  Descending  in  a  direct  genealogy. 

To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  of  HnetU  suc- 
cession to  paternal  government,  it  to  put  a  man  in 
which  I 


possesion  of  that  government 
did  enjoy,  and  be  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right 
to.  ioear. 

3.  Hereditary  ;  derived  from  ancestors. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  pence  permit 
Our  just  and  u  rural  entrance  to  our  own. 
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4.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

Quaes  label,  hii  grsiidmotber, 
Was  luteal  of  the  lady  Eruleiiger*. 

SknltTjxare,  Ife».  V. 
O  tliat  your  brow,  my  laurel  had  susuin'd ! 
Well  had  I  been  depos'd  if  you  had  reign'd : 
Tlie  fuli.er  bad  dewnded  far  the'  wn  ; 
For  only  you  are  W  to  the  throne.  Dryden- 

Li'nsallt.  witr.  [from  lineal.}  In  a  direct 


If  he  had 


in  the  permon  upon  whom  the  crown 
I  rightfully  descended,  it  was  good 
lew.  Oatrrulm. 

Lr'KBAMKNT.  ».  *.  [lineament,  French  ;  li- 
neamentttm,  Latin.]  Feature;  discri- 
minating mark  in  the  form. 

Noble  York 
Found  that  Ihc  issue  was  not  Ills  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  Imenmcnlt, 
Using  nothing  like  the  noble  duko,  my  father. 

Shalaftan. 
Six  wing*  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineament,  divine.  Milium,  P.  L. 

Man  0* 


In  all  bit  linen  "w-uji,  tlwugb  in  lus  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  Mot. 

ttittm,  P.  R. 

Tlierc  are  not  mar*  differences  in  men's  fsces, 
and  the  outward  tintamenlt  of  their  bodies,  titan 
there  era  in  ibemakre  and  temper*  nf  their  minds; 
only  there  is  this  difference,  that  tba  distinguishing 
cbarscten  of  the  face,  and  the  fnsromrntt  of  the 
body,  grow  more  plain  with  time,  bot  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  nu»t  discernible  in 
children.  Lucie. 

I  may  ad  ranee  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
ume  few  hnsamentt  in  the  character  of  a  lady, 
who  hath  spent  all  l»r  life  in  the  practice  of  both. 

Swift. 

The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
i  structure  of  the  tanderest  plant :  the 
of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the 
jtrbutnnet. 

Li'kear.  adj.  [linearis,  Latin.]  Composed 
of  lines;  having  the  form  of  lines. 

M'hrrc-ever  it  is  freed  from  the  sand  stone,  it  is 
covered  with  /iiu-.jr  stria:,  tending  towards  tercral 
c«itres,  so  as  to  compose  Bat  stellar  figurea. 

WmiJ  ins  -Fu)«Zj. 

Linba'tion.  n.  t.  [lineatio,  Latin,  from 
tinea.']    Draught  of  a  line  or  lines. 

There  ere  in  the  horney  ground  two  white  fnte- 
atianj,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.  fr'.waWrii. 

LI'NEN.f  «.  s.  [Unum,  Latin ;  linen,  Itn- 
nin,  Saxon;  linen  peapp,  linen  warp. 
Lye.]  Cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax. 
Here  ia  a  basket,  be  may  creep  in ;  throw  foul 
upon  bint,  as  if  going  to  bucking.  » ;ii  jj  tit  rr. 
i,  unfett,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 


Dryie»,jS». 

Li'nbn.  adj.  [lineus,  Latin.] 
1.  Made  of  linen. 

A  nnrrt  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  host 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 


2.  Resembling  linen 
Death  of  thy  soul! 
Are 


oldie. 


LiWKNDRA'PBR.f  «.  '•  [linen  and  draper.} 
He  who  deals  in  linen. 

Dealt  with  the  tmen-droftn. 

S.  Jbnaws,  Dm.  an  Ju. 

Charles  Camhrick,  Jmenrfroprr  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  mis  indicteil  for  ".nesting  obscenely 
to  the  lady  Penelope  Touchwood.  Tarter,  No.  S59. 

Li'nweR.*  \n.  f.  [from  linen.]  A  linen 

Ll'KM-nfAX.j 


If  she  love  good  clothes  or  dressing,  hare  your 
learned  council  about  you  every  morning,  your 
French  taylor,  barber,  turner,  &c 

I  hare  in  a' 
With  carious  pnnctnslity  s 
To  a  hair's  breadth,  bow  low  a  new-stamp'd 
courtier 

May  nil  to  a  country  gentleman,  and,  by 
G  nsdntion,  to  bis  merchant,  mercer,  draper, 

ilatnnger,  Bmp.  if  tit  East. 

LiNG.f  The  termination  notes  commonly 
diminution ;  as,  biding,  and  is  derived 
from  klein,  German,  little ;  sometimes  a 
quality;  as,  first/trig,  in  which  sense 
Skinner  deduces  it  from  langen,  old 
Teutonick,  to  belong.  Johnson. 

When  Skinner  and  Johnson,  after 
puzzling  about  the  derivation  of  this 
termination,  referred  it  to  the  old  Tcut. 
langen,  or  Germ,  klien,  they  never  ad- 
verted, that  it  was  immediately  derived 
from  the  Saxon  Imj,  a  common  termin- 
ation, used  in  the  same  manner,  as  in 
the  old  English  and  Scottish.  Sec 
Somner  and  Lyc.  G.  Chalmers. 

Lino.  n.  t.  [ling,  Icclandick.] 

1,  Heath.  This  sense  is  retained  in  the 
northern  counties ;  yet  Bacon  seems  to 
distinguish  them. 

Heath,  and  lint,  and  sedges.  .Bacon,  Auf.  Hal. 

2.  [linghe,  Dutch.]   A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

When  harvest  is  ended  take  shipping,  or  ride, 
Zing,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide, 

TWsarr. 

Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  store  of 
fish,  but  especially  our  deepest  and  thickest  ling. 
which  are  therefore  celled  island  lings. 

Jiitot,  Deter,  /fie  r«rU. 

Li'nckl.*   See  Linglk. 
To  LI'NGER.  v.  n.  [from  lenfc  Saxon, 
WO 

1.  To  remain  long  in  languor  and  pain. 
Like  wretches,  tint  hare  Unger'd  long, 
We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordisl  of  our  love. 

LhyiUn 


And  if  my 


IIUI  .ffr^e-r 


n  protract; 


to  draw 


,  he  shou  Id  not  sue 
a  long  delay. 

Dryden,  Geoninvs. 

6.  To  be  lone;  in  producing  effect. 

She  doth  think,  tin'  hut  vtnuige  i'a^'rrnj  poisons. 

To  Li'ngbr.  v.  a.  To 
out  to  length.  Out 

I  can  get  no  . 
of  the  purse.    Borrowing  only  Hngm  sad  fetters 
it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. 

Sttaiipeare,  Hen.  IV. 

She  hngert  my  desires. 
I*t  your  brief  plagues  be  merry. 
And  linger  notour  sure  destructions  on. 

Li'NGXRBR.f  ».  *.  [from  linger.']  One  who 
lingers.  Barret. 

Lingeren,  persons  who  do  not  indeed  employ 
their  time  criminally,  but  are  such  pretty  innocents , 
who,  as  the  poet  says,  "  Waste  away,  in  gentians, 
activity,  the  day  !'*  CsnmaViis,  No.  131. 

Li'noerihg.*  it.  #.  [from  linger.]  Tar- 
diness. 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I 
Tby  angering. 

Li'ngerikcly.  adv.  [I 
delay ;  tediously. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  myrr- 
ingfy,  others  more  violently  and  speedily,  yet  both 
Wit  /fair. 

Li'NCET.+  n.  *.  [from  langnet;  lingot,  Fr.] 
A  small  mass  of  metal. 

Other  mauer  hath  been  used  for  money,  as 
among  the  LaceoVmonians,  iron  fmgrti  quenched 
with  vinegar,  tlsst  they  may  serve  to  no  other  iw. 


P-  I- 

with 


TThan  finger  life 

Pnye,  Odyst. 

2.  To  hesitate ;  to  be  in  suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  unarrest,  in  deep  thoughts  detain 'd 
Of  Ih  enterprise  so  rssxordous  and  p  ^ 

3.  To  remain  long.   In  an  ill  sense. 

Let  order  die, 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  luge 
To  feed  contention  in  a  Imgermg  act. 

ernrorr,  Ben.  IF. 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice. 
Lament  bis  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  live  secure,  and  usurer  out  your  days; 
The  gods  ore  pleas'd  alone  with  Purcel's  lays. 

Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  sliadc  of  immortality ; 


Wishing  on  earth  to 
Part  of  T( 


any 


!«rtween  Anna 
,  and  this  day  we 


Part  of  its  prey  from 

4.  To  remain  long 
determination. 

We  have  lingered  about  a 
Page  and  ray  cousin  81c nd 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Shaitjwnr,  it.  IFiVi  <]/"  Hln.ii^r 

5.  To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncer 


I  must  solicit 
mine ; 


Seville  has  at  present  more  business,  as  I 
nearer  the  source  of  riches,  the  port  of  Cadis^ 
where  the  tingott  of  America  are  landed. 

.S'lM/tAunaf,  TVfle.  lArcn^A  ^uin.  L.  44. 

Li'kglh.»  ».  s.  [ligneul,  Fr.  Cotgrave ; 
lingula,  Lat,]    Shoemaker's  thread. 

Coeieram. 

His  aule  and  leng&U  in  a  thong. 
His  lar-Oorc  on  his  broad  belt  bong. 

Drayton,  Sne/t.  GnrL  (1599.) 

1,1'NGO.  n.  i.  [Portuguese.]  Language; 
tongue ;  speech.    A  low  cant  word. 

I  liavc  thoughts  lo  learn  somewhat  of  yoer 

Cmgrete,  Way  of  tit  World. 

Lingua 'cious.  adj.  [linguax,  Lat-]  Full  of 
tongue;  loquacious;  talkative. 

LiNGUADB'NTAL.f  adj.  [lingua  and  dens, 
Lat.]  Uttered  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
tongue  and  teeth. 

Ph  and  JJ*,  (or  F  and  K,)  are  labiodental ;  T 
and  D  are  gingival ;  Th  and  Dh  are  Imgumt-nlrt. 

Holder,  £lm.  */ &>««*.,  p.  71. 

Lr'NouisT.  n.  s.  [from  lingua.]  A  man 
skilful  in  languages. 

TlMUgh  a  linguist  •J.ould  pride  himself  to  have 
all  die  tongues  that  Balwl  cleft  the  world  into,  yet, 
if  las  hsd  not  ntudjed  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  die  wonK  jiid  leiiconi,  be  were  iKithing 
so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any 
yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother  dialect  only.  Uiton  m  Education. 


All  his  c 


Li'nowoht.  n.  s.   An  herb. 

Li 'sot.*  adj.  This  word  lias  very  op- 
posite senses  applied  to  it,  as  a  northern 
expression ;  by  Grose,  in  the  sense  of 
limber  i  which  is  repeated  in  the  Craven 
Glossary  with  the  additions  of  tall  and 
fiexibki  but  by  Mr.  Brocket!,  in  the 
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senses  of  active,  strong,  able  to  bear 
fatigue. 

Li'himkkt.  n.  t.  [Uniment,  French  ;  lint- 
mention,  LtU.]  Ointment;  balsam;  un- 
guent. 

Hi*  nostril*,  sad  the  jugular  arteries,  ought  to 
he  anointed  every  morning  with  this  Untmeni  or 
balsam.  Harvey. 
The  win  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on 
which  tlx-  bird  catches 
nd  aqueean  out  an  oily 
0  inunction  of  the  fesv- 

Li'wtso.  n.t.  [from /inf.] 
1.  The  inner  covering  of  any  thing;  the 
inner  double  of  a  garment. 

Wu  I  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud, 
Turu  forth  bar  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

Milton,  Counts!. 

The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nine  is  covered 
with  a  liming,  which  differ*  from  the  facing  of  tlx 


■ump  two  glsnrinle 
upon  with  W  bill, 


ling  with  a  slighter 

2.  That  which  U  within. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coat* 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  those  Irish  wars.  SkaJap. 

LINK.  n.  *.  [gelencke,  Germ.] 

1.  A  single  ring  of  a  chain. 

The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  war  it  lakes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  lush  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.    Skahpeare,  Coriai. 

The  moral  of  d«t  poetical  fiction,  that  the 
uppermost  hut  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate 
causes,  is  fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  an 
useful  truth.  Hale. 

Truths  hang  together  in  a  chain  of  mutual 
dependence;  you  cannot  draw  one  link  without 
attracting  other*.  ^  ^  Glaninlte. 

Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain. 

At  length  she  h  ohlig'd  and  fore'd  to  see 

A  fint,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  to- 
gether. 

Make  a  lint  of  horse  hair  very  strong,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

3.  A  chain ;  any  thing  connecting. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  Strang  ousts  of  Iron, 
Can  be  mcntirc  to  the  strength  o?  spirit 

Sbeiip-- a  rr. 

I  feel 

The  lint  of  nature  draw  me ;  flesh  of  flesh, 
Boas  of  my  bone  thou  art.  MUlon,  P.  L. 

Fire,  flood  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this 


the  new  creation 
Dryden,  An.  Title. 

4>.  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  of 
consequences;  a  gradation  in  ratioci- 
nation ;  a  proposition  joined  to  a  fore- 
going and  following  proposition. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  in- 
tellective ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained 
together  by  divers  tosfa,  which  cannot  be  done  in 
imsxtnalive  ratiocination  by  some  attributed  to 
brutes.  Judge  Hale. 

5.  A  series :  this  sense  is  improper.  Ad- 
dison has  used  link  for  chain. 

Though  I  hare  here  only  chosen  this  arnglc  fine 
of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others  among  those 
Dames  which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down 
this  ttiuiunt  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tra- 
dition. AdAiSon  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

6.  [from  x»'x»kO    A  torch  made  of  pitch 
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O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bone-fire  light;  thou 
hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  ones  and 
torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwist 
tavern  and  lavem.  S^lipeare,  Hen.  tV. 

Wlrereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth, 
be  makes  tier  In  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of 
lies.  Hnrett. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  hit  link.  Dryd. 

One  that  bore  a  link 
On  a  sudden  clapp'd  bis  naming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse'*  touch-hole. 

HudAru*. 


7.  Perhaps  in  the  following 
may  mi 
there 


was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  bat. 

Shokspeart. . 

To  Link.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  complicate;  as,  the  links  of  a  chain. 

Weaccmliug  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping  ;  or  wldi  linked  thunderbolts 
Tramfii  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph. 

Mitten,  P.  X. 

Against  rating  caret, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs ; 
Married  to  immortal  verve, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  wldi  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  Itnked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

Milton,  VM. 

2.  To  unite ;  to  conjoin  in  concord. 

They're  so  link' A  in  friendship. 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 


3.  To  join  ;  to  connect. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak. 
Inclose  whole  downs  m  walla,  'tia  all  a  joke. 

So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran. 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man. 

Pope. 

To  join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 

They  make  an  offer  of  themselves  into  the 


of  that  enemy,  with  whose  servants  they 
near  a  bond. 
Be  advised  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  ho  , 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknown  guest. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Blood  in  princes  Hnk'd  not  in  such  sort, 
As  that  it  is  of  any  pow'r  to  tyo. 

Daniel,  Civ,  Wart. 

5.  To  connect ;  as  concomitant. 

New  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair ;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  AfoU'd. 

.Wilton,  P.  L. 

God  has  linkl  our  hopes  and  our  duty  together. 

Decay  of  Ckr.  Ilety. 

So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  hnk 
together  our  duty  and  our  interest,  and  to  make 
those  very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience, 
which  arc  the  natural  mean*  and  causes  of  our 
happiness.  TUlotson, 

6-  To  unite  or  concatenate  in  a  regular 
series  of  consequences. 

These  tilings  are  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
one  to  another  :  we  labour  to  cat,  and  we  eat  to 
live,  and  we  live  to  do  good  ;  and  the  good  which 
we  do  is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a 
future  harvest.  Hooker. 

Tell  me  which  part  it  does  necessitate  ? 
I'll  chuse  the  other ;  there  I'll  hnk  tlx'  effect ; 
A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themselves  project ! 

Dryden. 

By  wldcfa  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked 
together  in  train,  i.  c.  each  intermediate  idea 
agreeing  on  each  side  with  those  two,  it  is  im- 
mediately placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and 
self-determination  appear  to  be  connected.  Locke. 

To  Link.*5  v.  n.  To  be  connected :  with 
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All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  m  with 
each  other.  Burke  m  Scarcity. 

Li'kkboy.    1  «.  *.  [link  and  boy.]  A  boy 
I.i'nkman.  J      that  carries  a  torch  to 
accommodate  passengers  with  light. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  was,  that  die  con- 
tinued shadow  of  the  earth  should  he  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  discliision*  of  light,  to  prevent 
tiic  nfliciousness  of  the  ImUay  I  Mmt. 

Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  tinkman't  call. 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.  Cay. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder  wench  she  came. 
O  may  no  Hnkioy  interrupt  their  love  • 

Gay,  TriM. 

Lt'NNET.f  n.j.  [ltnecpije,  Saxon;  be- 
lieved to  be  from  linec,  flax,  ou  the 
seed  of  which  the  bird  feeds;  linotte, 
French ;  linaria,  Latin.]  A  small  sing- 
ing bird. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  the  limit 
of  etrphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight. 

More,  Antid.  ogninst  Atheism. 
Is  it  far  thee  the  tin  net  pours  his  throat  ?  Pope. 

Li'ssKRD.t  n.t.  [hnr«t>,  Saxon;  tenten 
lini,  Latin.]  The  seed  of  flax,  which  is 
much  used  in  medicine- 

The  joints  may  he  dosed  with  a  cement  of  lime, 
Unseed  oil,  aod  cotton.       Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Li'tiSEY.*  n.  t.  [a  corruption  of  linen.] 
Linsey-woolsey ;  stuff  made  of  linen 
and  wool  mixed. 

No  matter  for  the  stuff,  whetltcr  tinny  or  wool- 
sey.  Benlley,  ltd.  Lift. 

Here  it  a  very  great  trade  in  worsted  stockings, 
some  Untie*,  and  a  coarse  kiud  of  cloth.  Pennant. 

Li'.ssky-woo'lsby.*  n.  t.  [a  corruption  of 
("inert  and  woo/.]  Stuff  made  of  linen 
and  wool  mixed ;  light  or  coarse  stuff : 
hence  what  is  mean,  vile,  unsuitable. 

He  gave  diem  conn*  of  linseywutsey j  far,  said 
be,  that  is  good  and  warms  for  winter,  and  good 
and  light  for  summer. 

Bp.  of  Chichester,  Tnv  Serrn.  f  1576,)  sign.  C.8.U. 

Barefooted  and  barelegged,  only  clothed  in 
Ihuey-tmoltey. 

Homilies,  Sent-  P.  1 1. /or  IFkUtunday. 
If  amoog  the  covetous  there  is  unary  uvotsey,  as 
far  as  will  make  for  their  proot,  to  far,  and  no 
longer,  they  love  God. 

Loe,  Bliss./ Br.  Beamy,  (1614.)  p.  13. 

Ll'wsr.Y-woo'LSEY.t  adj.  [linen  and  ttW.] 
Made  of  linen  utid  wool  mixed.  Vile; 
mean ;  of  different  and  unsuitable  paru. 

Ludier  hioMelfe  being  accompted  a  very  papist, 
and  the  Lutheran  an  awe  in  a  rochet,  a  Unity 
uvdsey  bishop. 
Stapteton,  Fort  of  the  Vaith,  (1565.)  fo).  102.  b. 
This  sense  may  teem  to  have  a  ground  from  the 
like  prohibition  of  ImsywooLtg  garments,  and  the 
sowing  of  a  field  with  mingled  seed. 

Gregory,  A*o<r>  on  Script,  ch.  19. 
That  ttntte-moUsu  intermixture  of  Comtek  mirth 


PhUUpt,  Tkeatr.  Poet.  Pref. 
A  lawless  /rsury-snMunr  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  HunuWu. 
IVel'd,  pateb'd  and    ]  yebald,  Unsey-uvoLuy 
brothers, 

Grave  mummers !  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope,  Dunciad. 

Li'sstock.  ».    [Innte  or  lente,  Teutonick, 
lint  uud  slock.']    A  staff  of  wood  with  a 
match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  j 
in  firing  cannon. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With  tynstock  now  the  devilish  i 
And  doien  goei  nil  before  him. 

r. 
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t  judg'd  for  shot  of  cvry  site, 
The  tuisi  *is  touch,  the  poad'nMU)  ball  expiree. 

Lisr.f  «.*.  [linieum,  Latin;  /Wn,  Welsh 
and  Erse.  Dr.  Johnson.  — It  is  the  Sax. 
linee.] 

1.  The  soft  substance  commonly  call 
flax. 

2.  Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  sub- 
stance  to  lay  on  sores. 

I  dressed  them  up  villi  unguentum  basilic 
cum  vitelloovL,  upon  pledgits  of  lint. 

Wurman,  Surgery. 

Li'ntbl.  n.t.  [lintrat,  French.]  That 
part  of  the  door  frame  that  lies  cross 
the  door  posts  over  head 

Tike  a  bunch  of  hysop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  baton,  and  strike  the  fialW  and  the 
two  side  posts.  End. 

When  jrou  lay  any  timber  on  brick  wort,  a> 
UnteU  over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  it  a 
great  proMTver  of  timber. 

Uoton,  Afire*.  Exercise*. 
Silver  (be  I'mtalt  deep  projecting  o'er, 

^  Pope,  Odyn. 

LI'ON.  n.  t.  [lion,  French  ;  leo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  fiercest  and  most  magnanimous  of 
fburfooted  beasts. 

Be  (Fernet tied ;  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafca,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  a 
Msfbeth  shall  never  vanquidi'd  be. 

Studupeare,  ifacieth* 
The  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had 
the  face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lion. 

Pcacham  on  Drafting. 

They  rejoice 
Eadi  with  tlwir  kind,  lion  with  lioucw ; 
So  fiUy  ihcrn  in  pain  thou  beat  combin'd. 

MUon,  P.  L. 

See  fen-heartcd  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Hrcsking  away  impetuous,  and  involvea 
Within  its  sweep  trees,  houses,  men,  he  prcst'd 
Amidst  the  tlrickcst  battle.  Philips. 

2,  A  sign  in  ihe  zodiac k. 

The  thin  tor  tltc  honours  of  his  -.km, 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shin* 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dar'd  to  br 


Tin 


tare; 


brave 
Crteck,  Uanitimt. 

[feminine  of lion.]  Ashe 


The 

Ll'ONESS.  *, 

'*  lion. 

Under  which  bush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couddng  head  on  ground,  which  catlike 


thst  die  sleeping  man  should  stir. 

ShaJapcare. 

The  furious  lumen, 
Forgetting  young  ones,  through  the  fields  doth 
roar.  May. 
The  greedy  lionets  the  wolf  pursues, 
The  wolf  (he  ki<),  the  wanton  kid  the  browse. 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very 
severe  manner,  punish  the  adulteries)  of  the  fears*. 

■dyliffe,  Parergm. 

Li'onlkaf.  ft  •  t.  [Uontopetalon,  Latin.]  A 
plant,  Miller. 
Li'onlike.*  7  adj.  [from  lion.]  Kesetu- 
Li'only.      I      bling  a  lion. 

The  anguish  anri'd  our  annes  with  strength  to 
slrile, 

And  made  u»  both  encounter  lion-Lit. 

Mr.  fur  Mag.  p.  COO. 
King  Richard's  surname  was  Caur-de-Uon, 
for  his  lim -Met  courage.  Camden,  Rem. 

Such  lum-ttie  terrour  is  in  that  mild  face,  when 
it  looks  upon  wickedness. 

Bp.  Hail,  Contempt,  B.  3. 
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le  upon  the  lionly  form  of 
diction.  Hilton,  Beat.  efCh.  Gov. 

Ll'ox's-MOUTH.l 

Li'on's-faw.     ln.s.   [from  lion.] 
Li'on'b-taii,.    f    name  of  an  herb. 
Li'on's-tooth.  j 
LIP.  n.  *.  [hppe,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  outcrpartof  the  mouth,  the  muscles 
that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  which  are 
of  so  much  use  in  speaking,  that  they 
are  used  for  all  the  organs  of  speech. 

Those  happiest  smile* 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lift,  scero'd  not  to  know 
What  guest)  were  in  her  eyes.     Shohsp.  A'.  Lear. 

No  falsehood  shall  dcKle  my  lipt  with  lies, 
Or  with  a  vail  of  truth  disguise. 

Sandys,  Paraph,  an  Jot. 
Her  tip*  blush  deeper  sweets.  Thornton,  Sftring. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  thing. 

In  many  placet  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots 
to  the  shore  i  which  plain  was  formerly  covered 
by  ilie  sea,  which  bounded  ogiimt  (how  hill*  as 
its  first  ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  Irps  of  its 
vessel.  Burnet,  Theory  if  lie  Earth. 

In  wounds,  the  lim  sink  and  are  flaccid ;  a  gleet 
followcth,  and  the  fresh  within  withers. 

Wurman,  Surgery. 

3.  To  make  a  lip.  To  hang  the  lip  in  sul- 
lenness  and  contempt. 

A  letter  for  me !  It  give*  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip  at 
the  physician,  ontdttptm. 

To  Lip.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  kiss. 
Obsolete. 

A  bsnd,  that  kings 
Have  lipt,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Sficlripeare,  Ant.  and  Cleap. 
Ob !  'tis  the  fiend's  arch  mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  ber  chaste.  Snahat. 
Lip-dbvo'tion.*  n.  I.  [lip  and  devotion.] 
Devotion  uttered  by  the  lips  without 
concurrence  of  the  heart. 

Lip- devotion  will  not  serve  the  turn  j  it  under- 

ndeed 
nly  be 
I.  386. 

Lip-good.  •  adj.  [lip  and  good.]  Good  in 
talk  without  practice. 

Men  are  deceiv'd,  who  think  there  can  be  thrall 
Beneath  a  virtuous  prince.    Wisb'd  liberty 
Ne'er  lovelier  looks  than  under  such  a  crown : 
But  when  his  grace  is  tneerly  but  lip-good, 
And  dial  no  longer  dssn  he  airs  himself 
Abroad  in  publkk,  there  to  seem  to  shun 
The  strokes  and  stripes  of  flatterers,  which  within 
Arc  lechery  unto  him,  and  so  feed 
liis  brutish  sense  with  their  afflicting 
A*  dead  to  virtue,  he  permits  himself 
Be  carried  like  a  pitcher  by  the  ears 
To  every  act  of  vice :  This  is  a  caw 
Deserve*  oar  fear,  and  doth  presage  ibe  nigh 
And  dose  approach  of  blood  and  tyranny. 

B.  Jonson,  Scjanus 
LlP-LA'BODR.f  it.  a*,  [lip  and  labour.]  Ac- 
tion of  the  lips  without  concurrence  of 
the  mind ;  words  without  sentiments. 

Christ  eallcth  your  Latyne  how  res  idknesec, 
hypocrcsye,  moche  bablynge,  and  tyjipe-laJxnire. 

Bale,  Yet  a  Course.  4;r.  IIS«.)  fol.  £4.  b. 
Fasting,  when  prayer  is  not  directed  to  its  own 
purposes,  is  but  lip-labour. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Kule  of  Holy  Licing. 

Lip-LABo'Rious.*  adj.  [from  Up4abour.] 
Uttering  words  without  sentiment* ;  hy- 
pocritical. 

The  lower  die  times  grew,  the  worse  they  were 
at  the  bottom :  the  Bramhn  grew  hypocritical  and 


lantt  Hut.  of  tit  Bantam,  ( IbMO,;  p.  86. 
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Ltpo'THTMous.  adj.    [Ulni  and  3*»uV] 
Swooning ;  fainting. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  tipothymous 
languor,  and  great  oppression  about  the  stomach 
asuThyii  jctionrirr^,  eipeet  no  relief  from  corriiiuV 


Honey  en  the  Plague. 
LlPO'THYMY.  n.t.    [Xsiwafcuwu]    Swoon ; 
fainting  fit. 

The  senators  falling  into  a  lipotkumy,  or  deep 
swooning,  made  up  thrs  pageantry  of  death  with  a 
representing  of  it  unto  life. 

lip.  Taylor,  tforthy  Communicant. 
In  rjniuMysssrr  or  swooningi,  he  osed  the  frica- 
tloo  of  this  finger  with  saffron  sod  gold. 

Bnrwn,  Full.  Err. 


up-aevooon  wiu  not  serve  ure  turn  j  it  ui 
values  the  very  thing  it  prays  for.  It  is  in 
Ihe  begging  of  a  denial,  and  shall  certainl 
answered  in  what  it  begs.    South,  Serm.  »l. 


Li'pped.  adj.  [fromArp.]    Having  lips. 

Li'ppititde,  n,  s.  [lippitude,  French  ;  lip- 
pitudo,  Latin.]    Blearedness  of  eyes. 

Diseases  that  are  infectious  are,  such  as  are  in 
Ihe  spirits  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and 
therefore  nam  easily  from  body  to  body ;  such  are 
neslilencrs  and  Uppitudrt.  Bacon. 

Lip  wi'sdom.  n.  t.  [lip  and  vsitdom.]  Wis- 
dom in  talk  without  practice. 

I  find  that  all  is  but  tip-wisdom,  which  wants 
eipcrlenca ;  I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love 
can  do.  Sidney. 

LI'QUABLE.  adj.    [from  litpto,  Latin.] 

That  may  be  melted. 
Liqua'tion.  n.  t.  [from  liquo,  Latin.] 

1.  'Die  act  of  melting. 

2.  Capacity  to  be  melted. 

The  common  opinion  bath  been,  Uiat  crystal  is 
nothing  but  tee  and  snow  concreted,  and  by  dur- 


I'ulg.  Err. 

To  Li'quatb.  v.  n.  [liquo,  Latin.]  To  melt; 
to  liquefy. 

If  the  salts  be  aot  drawn  forth  before  tin  day 
is  baked,  U«y  are  apt  to  liquate. 

Woodward  on  Fatal*. 

Liquefa'ction.  r.  s.  [liquefactio,  Latin  ; 
liquefaction,  French.]  The  act  of  melt- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 

Heat  dissolved)  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  lupiefacaonit  and  so  doth 
lime  in  honey,  which  by  age  waieth  more  liquid. 

Bacon,  Am/ 

of  It,  as  to  the  < 


LiQfKFi'ABLE.  adj.  [from  liquefy.]  That 
may  be  melted. 

Tbere  are  three  causae  of  flxatjem,  die  even 
spreading  of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the 
closeness  of  die  tangible  parts,  and  the  jirjuneness 
or  Lllreme  toouoiotiliou  of  tpirilj  :  U\c  two  iir\t 
may  be  joined  widi  a  nature  lia-uefiaile,  (he  last 
not.  Bactn,  Nat.  Hitl. 

To  LI'QUEFY.  v.  a.  [Itquejier,  French  ; 
liquefacio,  Latin.]  To  melt ;  to  dissolve. 

That  degree  of  heal  which  Is  in  time  and  ashes, 
being  a  smothering  beat,  is  the  most  proper,  for  it 
doth  neither  liquefy  nor  rarefy  j  and  that  is  true 
maturation.  Bacon.  Not.  Hist. 

To  Li'qcbfy.  v.  n.    To  grow  liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Jaauarius  tumefied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  Issad.  Additan  on  Italy. 

Lique'sckxcy.  r.  «.  [liqutttcentia,  Latin.] 
Aptness  to  melt. 

LlQUB'scHNT.ar/i'.  [liquescent,  Latin.]  Melt- 
ing. 

LHIUE'UR.*  n.t.  [French.]  A  most 
affected  and  contemptible  expression, 
much  used  of  late  for  what  is  in  fact  :i 
of  some  spirit  u 
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high-flavoured  liquid,  by  those  whose 
gentility  recoils  at  the  vulgar  phrase. 

Know  what  conserve*,  they  choose  to  cat. 
And  mhtAliaueun  to  dpple. 

Shrnstone,  To  the  Virlssati. 

LI'QUID.  adj.  [liquide,  French ;  liquidus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Not  solid;  not  forming  one  continuous 
substance ;  fluid. 

Gently  rolU  the  SspsiA  glut.         Dr.  DamieL 

2.  Soft  ;  clear. 

Her  bml,  the  sugared  nest 
Of  her  delicious  toul,  Oat  there  don  lie. 
Untiring  in  stream*  of  liquid  melody.  CrsuW 

3.  Pronounced  without  any  jar  or  harsh- 

give  a  pleasing 
y  Arc-  ail  of  one  «yl- 
Dryden,  jB*. 
Let  Carolina  (mooch  the  tuneful  lay, 
Lull  with  Amelia'*  /ifW  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  tin  royal  line. 

Pope,  Har. 

4.  Apparent ;  manifest. 

If  a  creditor  ahould  upps-al  to  binder  the  burial  | 
of  bit  debtor'e  corpse,  lib  appeal  ought  not  to  be 
received,  since  the  business  of  burial  require*  a 
quick  dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid. 

Aylijfe,  J'arcrf.yn. 

Li'quid.  n.  *■    Liquid  substance ;  liquor. 
Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heala  annoy. 
To  ail  beneath  her  leafy  canopy. 
Quaffing  rich  ttfusdx.  Philips. 

To  Li'«uiDAT«.t  v.  a.  [from  liquid.]  To 
clear  away;  to  lessen  debts. 

If  our  epistolary  account*  were  fairly  liquidated. 
I  believe  you  wuuld  be  brought  in  conkidiniMi. 
debtor.  IA.  ChaierfieJd. 

LiauiDA'Ttos.*  n.  «.  [from  To  liquidate.'] 

Act  of  lessening  debts. 
LiOTi'dity.  n.  t.  [from  liquid.]  Subtilty ; 

thinness. 

The  spirit*,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  inca- 
pable than  the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  con- 
veyer of  sound*,  to  persevere  in  the  continued 
repetition  of  vocal  air*.  GtanrUle. 

Li'quidness.  n.  s.  [from  liquid.] 
of  being  liquid ;  fluency. 

Oil  of  enriiseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into 
the  consistence  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the 
least  heat,  resumed  it*  former  hupsidnest.  Boyle. 

LI'QUOR.  n.  *.   [liquor,  Latin ;  *V?it«tr, 
French.] 

1.  Any  thing  liquid  :  it  is  commonly  used 
of  fluids  inebriating,  or  impregnated  with 
j,  or  made  by  decoction. 

Nor  envied  them  the  grape 

r  fill*  with  fume*. 
Milum,  S.  A. 
Sin  taken  into  the  aoul,  is  like  a  Squor  poured 
into  a  vrwrl ;  ao  much  of  it  aa  it  Girt,  it  abo 
seasons.  South,  Serm. 

*.  Strong  drink ;  in  familiar  language. 
To  Li'«uor.  v.  a.   [from  the  noun.]  To 
drench  or  moisten. 
Cart  wheel*  squeak  not  when  they  an  Squared. 
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Quality 


Li'quohick.*  n.  t.    See  Licorice. 
Li'ouorish.*  adj.    See  Lickekous. 
Liriconea'ncy.  n.i.    A  flower. 
Li'hipoop-*  n.  *■    [liripion,  tiripipum,  Fr. 
"  Chaperon  des  docteurs  de  Sorbonne, 
longuc  robe  de  docteur,  suivant  Ha- 
Roquefort.    Leri-ephimnum,  a 
100  of  cUrt-epnippium,  tltu  tippet 


or  hood  of  a  clergyman.  Littleton.] 
The  hood  of  a  graduate. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

In  this  letter  the  good  primate  doth  not  trouble 
hi*  clergy  with  recommending  a  tingle  virtue,  or 
reproving  a  tingle  vice)  j  but  he  charge*  them,  with 
great  solemnity,  not  to  wear  abort  bipoopt  of  silk, 
iilw  gowns  open  before,  nor  swords,  nor  daggers, 
nor  embroidered  girdles. 

Henry,  Hist.  ofGr.  Brit.  vol.  6.  (regit.  H.  Vll.) 

Li's  boh.  •  n.  t.  [from  Lisbon  in  Portugal.] 

1.  A  kind  of  white  wine. 

2.  A  kind  of  soft  sugar. 

Lism.*  adj.  Stout ;  actire ;  strong;  nimble. 

A  northern  word.    Grose,  Crav.  Dial. 

and  Brockets. 
Lisxe.  n.  s.   A  cavity ;  a  hollow. 

In  the  lime  of  a  rock  at  Kingacote  in  Glouces- 
tershire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each 
near  a*  big  aa  my  fist.     Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

To  LlSP.f  ».  n.  [fhrpt  Saxon; lirpen,  Bel«r. 
from  the  Gr.  x/esra  ykSava,  Aristoph.  in 
Ranis,  a  lisping,  stuttering  tongue ;  Ca- 
saubon  ana  Upton :  from  blezsvt,  LaU 
stammering,  lisping ;  Wachter.]  To 
speak  with  too  frequent  appulses  of  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate,  like  chil- 
dren. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  aay,  thou  art  thi*  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  bajeng  hawthorn  bud*, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  amell 
tike  Bucklerabory  in  aimpling  time. 

X.aiipeare,  if.  Wive*  of  Windsor. 

They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
Hnvr  tn  he  arcst,  or  Itovr  to  hs/f  abroad.  CL'.neiand. 

Appubs  partial,  giving  «ime  passage  to  breath, 
is  made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  a  Uipmg 

sound,  the  breath  hevng  striunnl  through  the  teeth. 

Holder,  Elan,  of  Speech. 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  lame, 
I  litp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.  Pope. 

To  Lisp.»  c.  o.  To  utter  with  a  lisp ;  to 
express  imperfectly,  or  with  hesitation. 

Of  martyr.  CVnaWie, 

Lisp.  ».  *.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act  of 
lisping. 

1  oM-Tl>eeJO  ner 
O  !  Strephon,  you  are  a 

Taller. 

Lt  sPEH.tn.s.  [from  top.]  One  who  lisps. 

Huloet. 

Li'spikolt.»  adv.  [from  lisping.]  With 
a  lisp;  imperfectly. 

Shew  him  that  T  is  close ;  but  Ihia  lets  breath; 
sod  with  often  trial  be  will  hit  on  it,  though  at 
Drat  it  may  be  luqiatU)  or  imperfectly. 

Holder,  Elm.  of  Speech,  p.  144. 

Li'ssom.*  adj.  [probably  from  leran,  Sax. 
to  loose;  ltrTe,  relaxation.]  Limber; 
supple;  relaxed;  loose;  free.  Pfgge, 
without  any  etymology,  confines  this 
word  to  the  north  of  England,  where  it 
is  rather  leetiome,  that  is  lighttome;  as 
in  Cheshire  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  where 
listom  means  active,  agile.  See  Wilbra- 
ham's  Chesli.  Gloss,  and  Craven  Dialect. 
Lissom,  however,  is  common,  in  several 
parts  of  England,  in  the  former 

LIST.t  »•  *.  Vide,  French.] 

1.  A  roll ;  a  catalogue. 

He  was  the  ablest  cmperour  of  all  the  hat. 


,  with  a  very  pretty  tap, 


rai  d  the  i 

Prior. 

2.  like,  French.]    Enclosed  ground  in 
which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought. 

Till  now  alone  the  mighty  nation*  strove. 
The  rest  at  gaae,  without  the  tuts  did  stand ; 
Andthrcat'niog  France,  plac'd  lite  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  m  his  lifted  hand.  Drydtn. 

Paris  thy  son,  and  8parta'»  king  advance, 
In  measur'd  HtU  to  tote  the  weighty  lance; 
And  who  Iris  rival  shell  in  arm*  subdue, 
His  he  uV-  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too. 

Pope,  Iliad. 

3.  rhp:.  Sax.  the  verge  or  border  of  any 
thing.]    Bound ;  limit. 

Hie  ocean,  ovcrpeerinji  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  nets  with  mare  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes  in  a  i 

O'cr-hcars  sour  < 

She  within  lid,  my  ranging  m 
That  now  beyond  mytelf  I  will  not  go. 

*.  [lyrcan,  Saxon.] 

choice ;  pleasure.   See  Lost. 

Ala*,  the  has  ao  speech ! 
— Too  much ; 

I  find  it  still  when  I  have  fist  to  sleep. 

Shatmtart,  OllseUo. 
Nothing  of  peaaion  or  peevishness,  tar  oat  to 
contradict,  ahall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgement. 

Ki„e  CIustUu 
He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  bad  do  list  Ma  crow.  2?rydVn. 

5.  [hrr,  Saxon,  the  same.]  A  strip  of  cloth. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot 
bote  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Shabpran. 

Instead  of  a  list  of  cotton,  or  the  like  filtre,  we 
made  use  of  a  siphon  of  gla~-  Boyle. 

A  oat  the  coMer't  temple  ties, 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eye*. 

6.  A  border. 

They  thought  a  better  to  let 
h<l  or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament. 

U^okrr. 

To  LtsT.f  o.  n.  [lyrtan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  chuse;  to  desire;  to  be  disposed; 
to  incline. 
To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall, 

H-hsl  1 


Some  stiv  the  loadstone  is  po^on. 
In  the  hats  of  poison*  we  find  it  to  rt 
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you  hit,  I  nought  refute  at  alU 

Sjf  ustr,  F.  Q. 
Unto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of  God  what 
them  IsAeth,  and  make  God's  will  submit  onto 
their  will,  and  break  God'a  commandments  for 
their  own  tradition'*  take,  unto  them  it  »ernsctli 
not  good.  Hx-ker. 

Tbey  imagine,  that  laws  which  permit  them  not 
to  do  aa  they  would,  will  endure  them  to  speak  as 
they  hat.  Hw*k*r. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  device*  as  they  bar, 
in  my  judgement  they  bemere  fancies.  Whunfl. 

Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list-  Slu^r),. 

King*,  lord*  of  times,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when,  and  how,  they  fiat. 

Danid. 

When  they  fur,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return ;  and  bowl,  and  ^na** 
My  bowels,  their  repast.  Afatlm.  P.  L. 

2.  Used  as  an  impersonal  verb ;  it  pleated. 
Frequent  in  our  old  writers. 

MTben  him  list  the  prouder  looks  sundew, 
He  would  them  gating  blind,  or  turn  So  other 
bcw.  fyenter,  F.  Q. 

To  List.  v.  a.  [from  litt,  a  roll.] 
1.  To  enlist;  to  enrol  or  register. 

For  a  man  to  give  hi*  name  to  Chriedanitv  in 
those  days,  was  to  hat  himself  a  martyr,  and  to 
bid  farewel  not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  abo  to 
the  hopes  of  thi,  life. 
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8.  To 

The 

Blown  (ado  the  tils. 

Clarendon. 

The  king  who  mined  this  wall  appointed  a  mil- 
lion of  ...I dim,  who  «nc  lined  end  paid  for  the 
defence  of  it  again*  the  Tartan.  TemjJe. 

Two  hundred  home  he  shall  eoromand  | 
Though  lew,  a  warlike  and  well-chosen  hand, 
These  in  my  name  are  lilted.  Drydtn. 

9.  [From  list ;  enclosed  ground.]  To  en- 
dose  for  combats. 

How  dare*  your  pride  presume  against  my 
laws. 

As  in  a  titled  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 

Uaask'd  the  royal  grant.         Dryden,  A'n.  Tale. 

V.  [From  list,  a  shred  or  border.]  To 
sew  together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make 
a  particoloured  shew. 

Home  may  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of 
benefit',  lute  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  luring  of 


.Lift  of  Buckingham. 

S.  [Contracted  from  listen.]    To  hearken 
to  ;  to  listen  ;  to  attend. 

what  loas  your  honour  may  sua. 


If  with  loo  credent  car  you  list  hit  tongs  , 

Or  low  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 

To  bis  unmaster'd  Importunity.    Shaksp.  Hamlet. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know; 
Lut  I  I  would  I 


Li'steo.  adj.  Striped; 
long  streaks. 

Over  bis 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the 


Shalcsp. 


Ill 


t  new. 
ititbrn,  P.  L. 
As  the  soow'ry  arch 
With  birrd  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules. 
Delights,  and  puules  lite  beholder's  eyes.  Philips. 

To  LI'STEN.f  v.  a.  [hljTcan,  and  lyrean, 
Sax.]    To  hear  j  to  attend.  Obsolete. 

Lady,  souebvafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

One  cried,  God  bless  us !  and,  amen ! 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these 
listening  their  fear  1  could  not  say,  amen. 

SkaJtspeare. 

He,  that  no  more  mutt  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  hare  taught  to 
g'ose.  Shaltspmre. 
The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  die  air  with  barbarous  dissonance, 
At  which  1  ceaa'd  and  intend  them  a  while. 

Milton,  Comm. 

To  Li'sten.  v.  n.    To  hearken ;  to  give 
attention. 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tall  you  news.  Shaispearr,  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  listen 
at  the  lent*  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  a  time  heard 
some  that  spoke  eery  ill  of  him  :  whereupon  he 
said.  If  you  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  lit- 
tle farther  off.  Boom,  Apophthegms. 
Lut  en,  O  isles,   unto  me,  and  hearken,  ye 

/as.  xlix. 

KTKian  to  Usten,  and  giro  a 
i  to  some  sound,  the  tjm- 
i  is  drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary  tension. 

Holder,  Klem,  ofSpetcn. 
On  the  green  hank  I  sat,  and  listen' d  long  ; 
Nor  till  Iter  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 


Hut  wiuYd  to  dweU  for  erer  m  the  grove.  ./Wen. 

He  shall  be  roceiv'd  with  more  regard, 
And  linen  d  to,  than  modnt  (ruth  is  heard. 
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Li'STSNsn.  ft,  s.  [from  listen.]  One  that 
hearkens :  a  hearkencr. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listener,  after 
news.  Howel. 
Listeners  never  bear  well  of  themselves 

l.'Sarangr. 

If  she  constantly  attends  the  tea,  end  be  a  good 
oaleitrr,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which 
wiil  serve  to  draw  in  the  young  chaplain.  Swift. 

The  hush  word,  when  spoke  by  any  brother  in 
a  lodge,  was  a  warning  to  the  rest  to  have  a  care 
of  Interim.  Swift. 

Lustful.*  adj.  [from  list,  in  the  sense  of 

Thereto  tbey  both  did  franckly  condescend 
And  to  his  doome  with  Uu/ul  caret  did  liotfa  at- 
tend Spelter,  F.  Q.  v.  i.  25. 

Li'stless.  adj.  [from  list.} 

1.  Without  inclination;  without  any  de- 
termination to  one  thing  more  than 
another. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  hitlers,  aud  unactive.  TiiLnsou. 

If  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maya  with  her  sisters  first  descend, 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope, 
Or  ess*  expect  a  Unlets,  buy  crop.    Drytlen,  firg. 

Laay  lolling  sort 
Of  erer  Unlets  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust.  Pope. 

I  was  littlest,  and  desponding. 

Snjft, 

«.  Careless;  heedless:  with 
The  sick  for  air  be/ore 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  Unlets  of  their  gain. 

Dryden 

Li'stlessly.  adv.  [from  listless.]  Without 
thought ;  without  attention. 

To  know  tliis  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play,  and 
see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether 
he  lazily  and  littleuly  " 


LIT 


:  with  of. 
>  the  portal  gasp, 
ires  remain, 


Of  their  array,  whoso  ],,  he. 
I  she!  rehearse,  so  at  I  can,  a  utr. 

Oumerr,  PI.  and  Leaf. 

LITERAL,  adj.  yiteral,  French ;  litera, 
LaL] 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning, 
not  figurative. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  anlieut  fathers, 
we  are  that  the  words,  which  were,  do  continue  ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they 
had  a  literal,  they  bow  have  a  metaphorical  use, 
and  are  as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto 
us,  that  what  tbey  did  signify  in  the  latter,  is  ac- 
complished in  the  truth.  Hooker. 

A  foundation,  being  primarily  of  use  in  archi- 
tecture, bath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what 
belongs  to  it  in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other 
building,  nor  figurative,  but  what  at  founded  in 
that,  and  deduced  from  thence.  Hammond. 

2.  Following  the  letter,  or  exact  words. 

The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  audi  as, 
following  a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of 
Uterat  trantlabom  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrase, 
do  with  greater  shortness  and  pUinmas  deliver 
the  meaning.  Hooker. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters  ;  as,  the  literal  no- 
tation of  numbers  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  cyphers. 

Li'tekau  h.  s.  Primitive  or  literal  mean- 


ing. 

flow  I 


Li'sTLESSNESs.f  -.  s.  [from  listless.]  In 
attention  ;  want  of  desire. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed 
by  listtesmets  or  sorrow .  Bp.  Taylor. 

This  habit,  [sloth,]  rooted  in  the  child,  grows 
up  and  adheres  to  the  man,  producing  a  genera] 
tistlesmest  ac.d  aversion  from  labour. 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Word  to  the  l*'iu. 

Lit,  the  preterite  of  light ;  whether  to 
light  signifies  to  happen,  or  fo  set  on 
Jire,  or  guide  with  light. 

Believe  thvself,  thy  eyes. 
That  first  uiSam'd,  and  &  me  to  thy  love. 
Those  start  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joy. 

Southerne. 

I  lit  my  pipe  with  the  paper.      Addison,  Sped. 

Li'TANY.f  n.  *.  [litanie,  French  ;  Xira><«, 
Greek,  from  Xirssuu,  to  pray.]  A  form 
of  supplicatory  prayer. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity  for  the  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  church,  termed 
litanies  and  rogations  of  the  Latin, 


How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use 
metaphorical  eiprewions  unto  the  people,  and  what 
absurd  conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literals, 
an  example  we  have  in  our  profession. 

Brown,  TiuV.  Err. 

Li'teralism.*  n.  s.  [from  literal.]  What 
accords  with  the  letter  or  exact  word. 

If  none  of  these  considerations,  with  all  their 

entreat  him  but  to  read  on. 

Milton,  Dad.  and  Due.  ofDiv.  ii.  18. 
Li'teralmt.*  n.  i,  [from  literal.]  One 
who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  exact  word. 

Let  the  extreme  literatitt  sit  down  now,  and  re- 
volve whether  this  in  all  necessity  be  not  the  due 
result  of  our  Saviour's  words  ;  or,  if  be  persist  to 
be  other*,  is  opinioned,  let  bim  well  advise,  lest 
thinking  to  gripe  fast  the  Gospel,  be  be  found 
instead  with  the  canon  law  in  Ids  fist. 

Milton,  Docl.  and  Disc,  of  Dir.  ii.  SO. 
I  shall  substitute  the  sense  of  Mr.  Medc,  which 
eralitl  cannot  evade. 

Mare.  Mytl.  ofGostt.  p.  192. 
LlTERA'LiTY.f  n.s.  [from literal.]  Original 
meaning. 


Not  attaining  the  true  dcuteroacapy  and  second 
tendon  of  the  words,  tbey  are  fain  to  omit  their 


U. 
of 


Recollect  your 
seek,  and  all  your  life  time  ;  and  recite  humbly 
md  devoutly  some  penitential  Utaniet. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  Deration. 

Lite.*  adj.  [lye,  Sax. J   Little.    Still  so 
used  in  the  north  of  England. 

Our  Lord  Josu  Crist  quileth  every  good  deed, 
be  it  never  so  lite.  Chaucer,  Part.  Tale. 

From  tliis  exploit  lie  spar'd  nor  great  nor  lite. 

Fairfax,  Tan.  B.  11. 

Lite.*  b.  ».    A  little  ;  a  small  portion. 
This  also  is  a  northern  p" 


superroruequvnees, 
fogies,  and  are 
their  titeralities. 
Those 

tiieraliitf. 

Milton,  Dots,  and  Dis.  of  Divorce,  B.  i. 
Li'terally.  adv.  [from  literal.] 
'.  According  to  the  primitive 
words ;  not  figuratively. 

That  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can 
comprehend  ;  jrcl  literally  taken,  it  is  a  thing  Im- 
possible. Sirift. 

.  With  close  adherence  to  words ;  word 
by  word. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  hit  Nitus  and  Euryalus 
as  close  as  I  was  able,  I  hare  performed  that  epi- 
sode too  literally;  that  giving  more  scope  to  Me- 
tendus  and  Lauaut,  that  version,  which  has  more 
of  Use  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  Ms  condsencv.. 

•i  Dryden. 
So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be 
translated  literati,  hia  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear 

*  jt<7~~~  Dryden. 

♦  N 
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Li'TKBART.t  adj.  [literariut,  Lat.] 

> ;  appertaining  to  litera- 


L  I  T 


lory  is  ail  account  of  the  state  of 
ing,  and  of  the  lives  of  learned  men. 
Literary  conversation  is  talk  about  ques- 
tions of  learning.  Literary  is  not  pro- 
perly used  of  missive  letters.  It  may 
be  said,  this  epistolary  correspondence 
was  political  oftener  than  literary. 

He  has  lung  outlived  hii  Century,  the  term 
r  rUed  as  the  lot  ' 


l  atSiernry  merit. 
John»nt  Pref.  to  Shaiipeare. 
The  fanner  of  these  Appear*  with  too  mutii  dis- 
tinction in  the  literary  at  well  ai  fashionable  world, 
to  make  it  necessary  I  should  enlarge  upon  this 
subject.  Matvn,  Lift  of  Cray. 

Soon  after  bis  [Dr.  Johnson's]  return  to  I>on« 
doc,  which  was  in  February,  17&4,  was  founded 
that  club  which  existed  long  without  a  name,  but 
at  Mr.  Garrick's  funeral  became  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  literary  dub.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
bad  the  merit  of  being  the  Ant  proposer  of  it,  to 
which  Johnson  acceded  ;  and  the  original  members 
were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Ueauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins*         HatweU,  Ljfe  of  Jahnton. 

Li'terate.*  adj.  [literaius,  Latin.]  I /earn- 
ed. Cockeram. 

This  is  the  proper  function  of  literate  elegancy  j 
to  figure  virtue  in  so  fresh  and  lively  colours,  that 
our  imagination  may  be  so  taken  with  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  m  it  may  invite  our  minds  to  make  love 
to  her  in  solitude. 

V.  Mounlague,  Dev.  Eu.  P.  I.  ()64«,)  p.  348. 

In  literate  nations  though  the  pronunciation, 
and  sometimes  the  words  of  common  speech,  may 
diner,  as  now  in  England,  compared  with  toe 
south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written  diction, 
which  perva.ii'*  nil  dmU-cta,  and  is  understood  in 
every  province:  But  where  the  whole  langu.ip- 
U  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  owe  part,  never  gets 
the  rest,  as  ha  cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of  re- 
sidence. .Mason,  Joans.  Western  I  tin. 

LITER A'TL  n.s.[\t>\\im.]  The  learned. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
mc  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  .S)KWofor. 
Li'teratur.*  n.t.  [literalor,  Lat.]  A 
petty  schoolmaster. 

In  this  age  of  light,  they  teach  the  people,  that 
preceptors  ought  to  be  in  the  place  of  gallants. 
They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible 
race,  (fur  sotne  time  a  growing  nuisance  amongst 
you,)  a  set  of  pert  petulant  literatort,  to  whom, 
instead  of  their  proper  but  severe  unostentatious 
duties,  they  assign  the  brilliant  parts  of  men  of 
wit  and  pleasure,  of  gay,  young,  military  sparks, 
and  danglers  at  toilets. 

Burtc,  Lrtt.  to  a  Vernier  of  tie  Fr.  Xal.  Assembly. 

Lt'TEKATuac  "•  s.  [literalura,  Lat.] 
Learning ;  skill  in  letters. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  lite, 
mure  1  and  if  preferment  attend  deserve  rs,  there 
will  uot  want  supplies.  Aaron. 

When  men  of  learning  are  acted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature, 
and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness. 

Addijsrn,  Freeholder. 

Litii.*  n.  s.  [I10,  Sax.  lilhus,  Gothick.j 
A  joint ;  a  limb.  Obsolete. 

Cbanntcdcrc,  loken  in  every  lah. 

Chaucer,  X.  Pr.  Tale. 

Lt'THARoa  n,  s.  [litharge,  French  ;  lithar- 
gyrum,  Lat.] 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified, 
either  alone  or  with  a  mixture  of  cop- 
per. This  recrement  is  of  two  kinds, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver. 


It  is  collected  t 


silver  is  separated  from  lead, 
those  where  gold  and  silver  are 
by  means  of  that  metal.  Th< 


purified 
The  litharge 
'  in  the 


sold  in  the  shops  is  produced  ii 
copper  works,  where  lead  has  been 
to  purify  that  metal,  or  to  separat 


>  purify  I 
ver  from  it* 

te  test  or  cupel  at  well  as  the  | 


separate  sil- 
flill,  Materia  Medica. 
r  glass  adhering  to 
gold  or  luharge. 

Haute. 

If  .bo  lead  be  blown  off  from  Use  silver  by  the 
bellows,  it  will,  in  great  pan,  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  darkish  powder ;  which,  because  it  is 
blown  on"  from  silver,  they  call  litharge  of  silver. 

F  Boyle. 

LITHE.  +  adj.  [hoe,  Saxon;  from  hS,  a 
joint.    Sec  Litii.]    Limber  j  flexible ; 
soft ;  pliant :  easily  bent. 
To  makiu  tttke  that  erst  was  bard. 

Outuerr,  Haute <f Fame,  B.  I. 
The  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  tbem  mirth,  us'd  all  lata  might,  and 
wrcauYd 

His  lithe  proboscis.  MUtm,  P.  L. 

To  Lithe.*  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  smooth;  to  soften;  to  palliate. 
Chaucer  so  uses  it,  Troil.  and  Cress,  iv. 
75+.  Obsolete ;  except  that,  in  some 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  their  way  of  mixing  oatmeal 
with  milk. 

2.  [lyda,  Su.  Goth.]  To  listen;  to  attend. 
"  Lyth  ye,  that  is,  hark  ye."  Yorkshire 
Gloss.    And  so  lithe  in  CumJ 

Li'thexess.  «.  a.  [from  lithe.} 

new,  flexibility. 
Li'ther.t  adj.  [from  lithe."] 

1.  Soft ;  pliant. 

Tbou  antick,  death, 
Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despigbt  shall  'scape  mortality.  Shalin. 

2.  [Iy8p,  Saxon.]  Bad  ;  sorry ;  corrupt. 
It  is  in  the  work  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
written  lather.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Chaucer 
also  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  wicked ; 
but  its  more  gencrul  acceptation  is  that 
of  slothful,  lazy,  idle,  indisposed  to  do 
any  thing  :  which  the  Saxon  word  war- 
rants. It  is  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

Not  tyther  in  businesse,  ferveiite  in  spirite. 

irooboN,  Chr.  Manual,  (157G,)  K.  vL 
Winter  making  men  hi  her  end  idle. 

//arret,  Air.  (1580.) 
Lary,  otAer,  idle,  slothful,  careless,  negligent. 

Cvteraor,  and*  Sherwood. 
Li'thf.RLy.*  adv.  [from  lither.")  Slowly; 

lazily.  Barrel,  and  Corteram. 

Li'thersess.*  n.  t.  [from  lither.]  Idle- 
ness ;  laziness  ;  lack  of  spirit  to  do  any 
thing.  Barret,  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Litiio'crapiiy.  n.  s.  [Ai<r«c  and  yftupv.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  engraving  upon 
stones. 

Li'thomancy.  n.  s.  [>j3sc  and  niSiU*.] 
Prediction  by  stones. 

As  strange  mutt  be  the  Ittk-mttnty,  or  divin- 
ation, from  this  stone,  whereby  Helenas  the  pro- 
phet foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Urown,  Vutg.  Err. 

Litiiostri'ptick.  adj.  [>J3r»<  and  tj/£*>  ; 
lilhontriptitjue,  Fr.]  Any  medicine  pro- 
per to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder. 
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Litbo'tomist.  n.  j.  [Xi3*t  and  r/ua*.]  A 
cbirurgeon  who  extracts  the  stone  by 
opening  the  bladder. 

Litko'tomy.  n.  1.  [x&sc  and  v/suw.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Li'thy.*  adj.  [from  lithe."]  Pliable ; 
bending  easily.  Huloet. 

LITIGANT,  n.  s.  [litigant,  Latin;  liti- 
gant, French.]  One  engaged  in  a  suit 
of  law. 

The  cast  litigant  alt*  not  down  with  one  cms 
verdict,  but  recommences  hit  suit. 

Decay  of  Chr.  Pfetu. 

The  litigant*  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  some  third  interest.     L' Estrange,  Fab. 

Li'ticant.  adj.  Engaged  in  a  juridical 
contest. 

Judi rial  nol*  art  thn.c  »  riling-,  and  matters  which 
relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  aped  In 
open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  litigant.  Ayhffe,  Parergon. 

To  Li'tioate.t  v.  a.  [litigo,  Latin.]  To 
contest  in  law ;  to  debate  by  judicial 
process  ;  to  bring  into  litigation. 

What  scruples,  lest  some  future  birth 
Should  litigate  a  span  of  earth.  Shenslw. 

To  Li'ticjate.  v.n.  To  manage  a  suit; 
to  carry  on  a  cause. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an 
appeal,  still  litigatet  hi  the  same  cause. 

Aytijfe,  Partrfon. 

Litioa'tiok.  n.  >.  [litigatio,  Latin ;  from 
litigate.]    Judicial  contest;  suit  of  law. 

Never  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  both 
oVientioiu,  that  hath  not  confessed,  he  bad  rather 
haw  three  suits  in  Westminster -hall,  than  one  in 


Liti'oious.  adj.  [litigieitx,  French. 

1.  Inclinable  to  law -suits ; 
wrangling. 

Soldiers  And  wan,  and  lawyers  find  out  slit 
I.itigwu  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Dm 

His  great  application  to  the  law,  had  not 
tected  his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  fits- 

2.  Disputable;  controvertible. 

In  litigious  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  them  to  do  wliatsoe ver  die  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

IfoOer. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks  nor  bounds, 
b'd  acres  of 


f  lUigutut  grounds. 

Drytlen,  Gevrg. 

Liti'oiously.  adv.  [from  litigious.]  Wran- 
glingly. 

LlTi'oiousNEss.f  n.  s.  [from  litigious.]  A 
wrangling  disposition ;  inclination  to 
vexatious  suits. 

Dr.  Smalridge,  who  succeeded  ham  [  Alter- 
bury]  both  at  Carlisle  and  Christchurcfa,  is  said 
to  bate  lamented  his  bard  fate,  in  being  forced  so 
carry  water  after  him,  lo  extinguish  the  Balnea 
which  liis  liligummeit  had  every  where  occasioned. 

StoraAouar. 

Li'ttev.*  n.  s.  [liccun,  Saxon,  a  burying 
ground;  from  he,  a  corpse,  lit,  Su. 
Goth,  and  tun,  Ice!,  tuna,  Su.  Goth,  a 
field,  an  enclosed  place.]  A  place 
where  the  dead  are  repacked :  the 
church-//ffr7i  is  yet  an  expression  in 
several  parts  of  England. 
LITTER,  ji.  *.  [liiiere,  French.] 
].  A  kind  of  vehiculary  bed;  a  carriage 
capable  of  containing  a  bed  hung  be- 
tween two  horses. 
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To  my  titter  strait  | 
Weakness  potirtsntb  cm.       SLaktjieart,  JT.  JaAa. 

He  was  carried  la  a  rich  chariot  litlerwue,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end.        Daren,  Xtw  Atlantis. 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  titter  of  dose-curtain'd  »leej». 


Here  modest  matrons  to  toft  fitters  driv'n, 
la  solemn  pomp  appear,  Dryden, 

Litlert  thick  besiege  the  donor's  rate, 
And  begging  lonli  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promis'd  dote.  Dryden,  Juv. 

2.  The  straw  laid  under  animal*,  or  on 
plants. 

To  crouch  in  tittrr  of  your  stable  planks. 

Stahptmrt. 
Take  off  the  litttr  from  jour  kernel  beds. 

Evelyn. 

Their  Utter  it  not  toss'd  by  towi  unclean. 

Dryden,  Fire. 

3.  A  brood  of  young. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  „  tow  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  bar  titter  but  one. 

SHiik^^are ,  lira.  IV. 

Reflect  upon  that  numeroui  bier  of  sirs'i^e, 
senseless  opinions  that  crawl  about  the  world. 

Sou  A. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  aow,  and  eery  kindly  offered 
to  lake  care  of  her  Utter.  U 'in  range . 

Full  many  a  rear  hi*  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  teen  t 
The  last  of  all  the  titter  'scap'd  by  chance, 
And  from  Genera  first  infested  trance.  Dryden, 

4.  A  birth  of  animals. 

Fruitful  n  the  sow  that  carry'd 
Hi*  thirty  pigs  at  ooo  large  UiUr  rarrowM. 

Dryden,  Juv. 

5.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  sluttishly 
about. 

Strepbon,  who  found  the  room  was  roid, 
Siolc  in,  and  look  a  strict  surrey 
Of  all  the  titter  as  it  lay.  Swift, 

To  Li'TTER-t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bring  forth:  used  of  beasts,  or  of 

human  beings  in  abhorrence  or  con. 

tempt. 

Then  was  this  island, 
Sare  for  the  son  that  the  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  hoeour'd  with 
A  human  shape.  S.-iakipeare,  Tempest. 

My  father  named  dm  Autolycut,  being  tittered 
under  Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a 
mapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

Sasksprstrt,  fFml.  Tale. 

The  whelps  of  bear*  are,  at  first  tittering,  with- 
out all  form  or  fashion.     Haltrvill  on  Providence. 

We  might  concerns  that  dogs  went  crested 
blind,  because  we  observe  they  were  tittered  so 
with  us.  Broum. 

1.  To  cover  with  things  negligently,  or 
sluttishly  scattered  about. 

They  found 
The  room  with  Toluene*  tiller  d 
3.  To  cover  with  straw. 

A  Ihatdied  barn,  a  tillered  stable,  or  an  ample 


Bp.  hFUtiami,  Discov.  of  Mitt.  (1 663,)  p.  977. 
lie  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
But  for  his  case  well  tilter'd  was  the  floor. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  cattle  with  bedding. 

Tell  than  how  tbey  titter  their  jades  and  cxer- 
L'i—  mcTi-haniiire. 
/facte*'*  Lift  ofAbp.  STdliams,  (1699,)  P.  ii.  p.  8a 

To  Li'tteiu*  v.  n.   To  be  supplied  with 
bedding. 

Tlie  Inn, 
Where  he  and  hit  hone  tilter'd. 

Ifabit.zton,  Caltara,  p.  III. 


jjrel,  Sax.  "  consent,  reliquis  dialect. 
Septentrionalibus."  Serenius.] 

1.  Small  in  extent. 

The  coai!  of  Dm  went  out  too  tittle  for  them. 

Jt*i».  sis. 

2.  Not  great ;  small ;  diminutive ;  of  small 
bulk. 

He  sought  to  tec  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the 
press,  because  he  was  tittle  of  stature. 

St.  Luke,  lit.  3. 
Hit  ton  being  then  very  Salt,  1  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  at  one  pleases.  Isxke. 
One  would  have  all  things  fiwjf;  bence  has 
try'd 

Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fry'd. 

Xing. 

3.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance. 

When  thou  wast  tittle  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 


1  Sam.  ar.  17 

He  was  a  wry  little  gentleman. 
All  that  is  part  ought  to  seem 
because  it  is  so  in  itself. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

4.  Not  much  ;  not  many. 

He  must  be  loosed  a  'Ull^  M'i>m.  11  riW'il  i„>u  - 
A  tittle  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  n'tt/V  folding  of 

the  hands  to  sleep ;  to  shall 

thee. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  tittle  wrigbl  my  words  with  thec  can  find. 

Milton. 

A  little  learning  it  a  dangerous  thing 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  tin  Pierian  spring. 

P,i}<c 

5.  Some  not  none :  in  this  sense  it  always 
stands  between  the  article  and  the 
noun. 

I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
which  may  plentifully  be  found  In  him,  by  any 
one  whs  will  but  read  with  a  tittle  attention. 

Locke. 

Ll'TTt,E.f  n.  t. 

1.  A  small  space. 

Much  was  in  Utile  writ  ;  and  all  convcy'd 


Dryden. 

',.  A  small  part ;  a  small  proportion. 

He  tlatt  despbeth  little  things,  shall  perish  by 
tittle  and  tittle.  Ecelus. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  which  re- 
mained In  their  mountains,  peopled  their  country 
again  slowly,  by  tittle  and  tittle. 

ffoerm,  New  Atlantis. 
By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the 
rest  by  filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the 
white  precipitate  with  water,  the  mercury  will 
tttlti-  by  liltU-  Ik  gntllerrd  intodrops.  /?>y/c. 

I  gave  thee  thy  master's  bouse,  and  the  bouts 
of  Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  that  bad  been  too 


4.  Not  much. 


little,  I  would  have  given  such  I 


tlii  ngv 
9  Sum.  xii.  8. 
of 


LITTLE.*, 
superl. 


lest,  and  Utter; 
Goth,  litil,  Icel. 


They  hare  much  of  the 
but  tittle  of  his  liberality. 

Dryden,  Prrf.  (e  Att  far  Lave. 
Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  that  Grecians 

Nor  murm'ring  take  the  titUe  I  receive. 

Dryden,  Hamer. 
There  are  many  expressions,  which  carrying 
with  them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but 
oruV  of  my  ignorance.  LoeJbt. 

3.  A  slight  affair. 

As  if 'twere  tittle  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  die  st»i  purtuod  their  eiil'd  race. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

I  view  with  anger  and  disdain, 


letc, 


Give  me  leave  to  present  you  with  her  picture 
drawn  In  tittle,  and  in  water  colours ;  sullied  In- 
deed with  tears  and  the  abrupt  accents  of  a  real 
and  consonant  sorrow  ;  but  drawn  with  a  faithful 
I  land,  and  taken  from  the  lift. 

Bp.  Taylor  ,Dtd.  <f  Fan.  Ser.loLd.  Carhery,  ( 1 650. ) 

Ll'TTLB.  adv. 

1.  In  a  small  degree. 

The  received  definition  of  names  should  be 
changed  as  little  a*  possible.  H»««j,  Laeu*. 

2.  In  a  small  quantity. 

The  poor  sleep  tittle.  Otvny. 

In  some  degree,  but  not  great. 

Where  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  tbe  fluids, 
id  substances  are  proper,  though  they  ate  a 
tittle  astringent,  Arbuthntt,  an  Alimentt. 

.  Not  much. 

The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver ;  the 
heart  of  tbe  wicked  is  tiltte  worth.     Prat.  x.  20. 

Finding  bint  Utile  studious,  the  chose  rather  to 
endure  him  with  ronrenative  qualities  of  youth  ; 
as  dancing  and  fencing.  rTtttm. 

That  poem  was  infamously  bad ;  this  parallel 
is  htuV  better.  Dryden,  Dufremay. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  tittle  fond  of  ob- 
scure terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  were  very  liberal 
of  all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Snifl. 

Li'ttxemess.  n.s.  [from  little.} 
1 .  Smallness  of  bulk. 

Alt  trying,  by  a  love  of  tiltlenett, 
To  make  abridgements,  and  to  draw  to  less ; 


How  tittle  gives  thee  joy  or  pain 
A  print,  a  bronxe,  a  flower,  a  root 


We  may  suppose  a  great  many  dorses  of  httk- 
aeu  and  lightness  in  these  earthy  partkte*,  so  a« 
many  of  them  might  dost  id  the  air. 

Burnet,  Theory. 

2.  Meanness ;  want  of  grandeur. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pom  ■ 
pouancsa  of  the  whole  phrase,  tu  wear  off  any  lil- 
tleneu  that  appears  in  the  particular  parts. 

Additan  on  Italy. 

3,  Want  of  dignity. 

Tbe  angelick  grandeur,  by  being  conceal  r<i, 
does  not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  til- 
tlenett so  much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed. 

Comer  of  Envy. 

Li'ttoral.  adj.  [littoralu,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  the  shore. 
Litu'bgical.*7  adj.  \JituTgimte,  Fr.  Sec 
Litu'rgick.    J    LtTir»ov.j  Belonging 
to  a  formulary  of  publick  devotions. 

Which  lesson,  if  it  bad  been  well  pressed  by 
those  that  take  on  tbem  to  be  somewhat  giftcdabove 
their  brethren,  end  observed  better  by  their  sealous 
followers,  we  should  have  had  Little  need  (hen  of 
such  Uturgical  deprccatlonv 

Bp.  Prideanx,  Even.  p.  998, 
A  tedious  number  of  Hturrical  iau(ologiss. 

Milton,  Animate.  Bern,  Defence. 
Thus  our  titvrgieal  version  translaiea  rightly, 
«•  Tbe  king  »l--aH  rejoice." 

Mason,  en  Ctstrclj  Munci,  p.  ISA. 
The  rest  of  the  titurwic  hymns  were  supposed  to 
be  contaminated  by  their  long  and  anticot  con- 
nection with  tbe  Roman  missal. 

WarUm,  Dal.  E.  P.  iii.  166. 

LITURGY.*/    n.  t.    [liturgie,  French ; 
KuraffU,  Greek,  from  >jiitoc,  publick, 
and  Sty»,  work.]    Form  of  prayers; 
formulary  of  publick  devotions. 
4k  2 
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W«  dare  not  admit  any  sach  form  of  tUur^y, 
a*  either  appointcth  no  Kriptura  at  all.  or  very 
little,  to  be  rcud  in  tbe  church-  Hooker. 

The  blewede*t  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be 
Importuned,  so  that  a  great  part  of  divine  liturgy 
was  addressed  solely  to  her.  Hauxl. 
It  a>  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  tbe  mo»t 
1  ururey  and  means  of  impetralion  in  this 
Hp.  Tnytur- 

To  LIVE.f  t>.  b.  [Golhick,  liban ;  Icel. 
Ufa;  Sax.  liban,  liptn,  lician;  Germ. 


to  be 


1  Dutch,  leven.] 
1.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
not.  dead. 

Is't  night's  |wedomin*nee,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  inlorab, 
When  lining  day  should  kiss  it  ?  Shahp.  Macbetk. 

To  save  the  tiring  and  revenge  the  dead. 
Against  one  warrior's  arms  all  Troy  they  led. 

1,  To  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with 
regard  to  habits;  good  or  ill,  happiness 
or  misery. 

O  drub,  bow  bitter  is  tbe  remembrance  of  thee 
to  a  man  that  IWetk  at  rest !  F.cclut.  xli.  I. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
tbem  so  near  for  their  /itting,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  liim  for  his  life.  Itayward. 

The  condition  required  of  ua  is  a  conjuncture 
of  all  gospel  graces  rooted  in  tbe  heart,  though 
miied  with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  with 
many  sins,  so  they  be  not  wilfully  Umd  and  died 
in.  Hammond. 

If  sre  Set  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  tut 
arid  die  in  misery.  Adtliio?*,  Sped. 

If  rre  are  firmly  resolved  to  toe  up  so  lb*  dkmtos 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  repu 


3.  To  continue  in  life. 

Our  higb.plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  Sre  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  Ids  hreadi 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  ShaJtspeare. 

Sec  die  minutci  how  they  run  ; 
How  many  makes  the  hour  foil  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  tbe  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  toe.  Shoki;: 
The  way  to  tree  long  most  be,  to  use  our  bodies 
so  as  is  moat  agreeable  to  tbe  rule*  of  tempore  rice, 
Ray  an  the  CreatLm. 

4-  To  live  emphatically ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  ore/  Drwlm. 

Now  three-arid  tliirty  rolling  yean  are  flecf 
Since  I  began,  nor  yet  begin  so  for.  Brawn. 

I.wt  whUe  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Liae  while  you  live,  tnc  racrod  pre.-irher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flics : 
l>ord,  in  ray  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  Kur  in  pleasure,  when  I  lire  to  uwsi 

Doddridge,  in  Orlon't  Life  of  Asm. 

5.  To  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

My  statutes  and  judgements,  if  a  man  do,  be 
shall  tor  in  them.  lee.  xviii.  1. 

He  died  far  us,  that  whether  wo  wake  or  sleep, 
we  should  toe  together  with  bias.   1  Thai.  v.  10. 

6.  To  remain  undestroyed. 

It  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make 
a  vessel,  so  ill  manned,  line  upon  sea  ;  that  kept  it 
from  being  dathed  against  the  bills,  or  over- 
whelmed in  the  deeps.  Barnes. 

Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise, 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies  J 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  tm  it  sea, 
Much  leas  against  the  tempest  force  their  way. 

Drydsn. 
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How  a  vessel,  formed  according  to  the  deactip- 

tion  given  of  die  structure  of  the  ark,  could  lite, 
as  the  seaman's  phrase  Is,  in  such  a  tempest  of 
waters.  BMiath.  Bihtica,  Otf.  i.  230. 

7.  To  continue  ;  not  to  be  lost. 

Men's  evil  manners  /roc  in  brass,  their  viruses  f 
We  write  in  water.  Skakspeare,  Hen.  Vtll. 

Sounds  which  address  the  rar  arc  lost  ami  die 

long  upun  the  mind  ;  tlw  faithful  sifht^ 

Wails, 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 
There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  fire  to  fame.  Pop*. 

8.  To  converse  ;  to  cohabit ;  followed  by 

wiih. 

The  shepherd  swarm  shall  dunce  and  stag, 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Inert  hoc  sitfA  me,  end  be  my  low.  ShaJapeorr. 

9.  To  feed. 

Those  animal*  that  fine  upon  other  animal*  have 
their  flesh  move  alkalescent  than  those  that  tree 
upon  vegetables.  Arbutknoi. 

10.  To  maintain  one's  self;  to  be  sup. 
ported. 

A  most  notorious  thief ;  toed  all  bis  life-time  of 
spoiU  and  nvMicriev  Sjvrr.ter. 

They  which  minister  about  holy  things,  free  of . 
the  thing*  of  the  temple.  1  Car.  la.  13.  ! 

Hi*  good*  ware  all  seised  upon,  and  a  small 
portion  thereof  appointed  for  hi*  poor  wife  to  /ice 
upon.  AVW/rr. 

The  number  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in  j 
proportion  to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  those 
that  are  Idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those  who 
are  by  labour.  Temple. 
Ha  had  been  most  of  bis  tins*  in  good  service, 
to  toe  oo  now  he  was  old. 

Temple. 

11.  To  be  in  a  state  of  motion  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  a  spacious  cava  of  toisg  stone, 
The  tyrant  iEolus,  from  hi*  airy  throne. 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  windt 

DryUn. 
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li'.wtl,  if.  Jjsf. 

Li'vblihood.|  n.  $.  rit  appears  to  me 
corrupted  from  livdode.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  In  the  first  sense,  which  is  all  that 
Dr.  Johnson  notices,  this  may  be  the 
case;  but,  in  the  second,  it  is  from 
lively,  and  head,  or  hood,  i.  e.  quality, 
character.   See  Hood.] 

1.  Support  of  life ;  maintenance ;  mean* 
of  living. 

Ah !  luckless  babe,  born  under  cruel  alar, 
And  in  dead  parents'  baleful  ashes  bred ; 
Full  little  wee  nest  thou  what  sorrows  are, 
Left  thca  for  portion  of  thy  torttkood. 

Spntaer,  F.  Q. 

That  rahellion  drove  the  lsdy  from  thence,  to 
find  a  Hve/ikaod  out  of  her  own  estate.  CUtmuhm. 

He  bring*  disgrace  upon  his  character  to  sub- 
mit to  the  picking  up  of  a  htetoeod  in  that  strolling 
way  of  earning  and  begging.  VBttranpr. 

It  II  their  profession  and  nor/Boon"  to  get  their 
living  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives.  Saxah. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most 
other  places ;  which  toast  very  much  disperse  a 
people,  mul  oblige  them  to  seek  a  tor/rVorf  where 
they  can  find  it.  Adrtuon,  S,*ti. 

Trad*  employs  multitude"  of  bands,  and  for. 
lushes  the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  at!  honest  fiehV-W  :  i!k- 
skjlful  or  industrious  find  their  account  in  it 


Cool„ 

Give  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night. 

Deaden. 

12.  To  be  unextinguished. 

Pure  oil  and  incense  an  the  fire  they  throw  t 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flame*  to  dust  devour, 
Then  on  the  tiring  coals  red  wine  they  pour. 


Livx-T  adj.  [from  alive.'] 

1.  Quick  ;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another  that  he  die,  they 


2.  Active ;  not  extinguished. 

A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impe- 
tuous eruptions  of  ibe  balituous  flames  of  the 
saltpetre,  upon  casting  of  s  tow  coal  upon  ft. 

D.yhr. 

Dy  thee  the  various  vegetative  tribes 
Wrapt  ia  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
Draw  die  toe  etlier,  and  imbibe 


3.  Vivid ;  spoken  of  colour. 

Now  from  tbe  virgin's  cheek  a  frv-dtce  bloom 
Slsoots,  less  and  less,  the  toe  carnation  round ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets.    Thomson,  Spring. 

Live.*  n.  ».  Life.  Obsolete.  See  Alive. 

Li'vELftssvt  ado.  [from  life.']  Wanting 
life ;  rather,  lifeless. 

Description  cannot  auk  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 

Mb),  /fas.  Y. 


%.  Living   torro ;  appearance 
Spenser  writes  it  lively-head. 

If  in  that  picture  dead 
Such  life  ye  read,  and  virtue  in  vaine  shew  • 
What  mote  y*  www,  if  the  trew  tovtrVA. 
Of  that  moat  glorious  stage  ye  did  vew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q  ii.  ii.  3. 
Tlw  tyranny  of  ber  sorrow  takes  all  tuseUhuod 
from  ber  cheek.  Skatsptart,  AWt  WelL 

Li'vtLiLY.*  adv.    See  Lively. 
Li'vaLiNESS.f  in.  m.  [from  lively.] 

1 .  Appearance  of  life. 
What  binder*  while  vrc  are  living,  and  among 

the  living,  but  that  we  may  study  to  adorn  our 
looks,  so  a*  may  be  must  remote  from  a  deathful- 
nevs  and  most  agreeable  by  their  faehHCU  to  I Iww 
with  whom  we  live. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Arlxf.  Handmm.  p.  7C 
Hat  ffsssWu  which  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  pencil 
tonkas  appear,  may  seam  the  living  hand  of  nature. 

2.  Vivacity;  sprightlioess. 

Give  me  that  wit,  whom  praise  excites,  glory 
puts  on,  or  disgrace  grieve* :  he  is  to  be  neu  mired 
with  ambition,  pricked  forward  with  honour, 
checked  with  reprehension,  and  never  to  be  sus- 
pected of  sloth  ;  though  be  be  given  to  play,  it 

Extravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  hiwnvteri 
and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  mo 
make  able  and  great  men ;  but  tame  and  low 
spirits  very  seldom  attain  to  any  thing. 

Locke  an  BdacrHwn, 

Li'velode.t  [live  and  lode,  from 

lead  i  the  means  of  leading  life.  Kel- 
ham  places  livdode  among  his  old 
French  words.]  Maintenance;  support : 
livelihood. 

fihe  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature 
As  well  of  wordly  toe/ode  as  of  life. 
That  there  might  be  no  difutrence  nor  strife. 

Spemer,  Hubh.  Tale. 
Temporal  goods  they  had, 


Itr^JhWe/ir.  Tkorpe. 
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Li'veloxg.  adj.  [live  and  long.] 
1.  Tedious ;  long  id  poising. 

Many  *  tin*,  and  oft, 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walla  anil  battlements, 
Tour  in&nls  in  jour  arms ;  and  there  have  jam 
The  livelong  clay,  with  patient  expectation 
To  let  great  Potnpay  post.  S/uJapem,  Jul.  Cos. 
The  obscure  bird  clacnour'd  too  night. 

Skakqvorr. 

Young  and  old  coma  forth  to  play, 
On  a  suu-dnne  holiday, 

TO  th«  M<u  daylight  fail.        KUon,  VAIL 

Seek  for  pleasure  to  destroy 
The  sorrows  of  this  hvrisng  night.  Prior. 

How  could  she  sit  the  itaatmg  day, 
Yet  never  ask  us  onc«  to  play  ?  Swift 

%  Lasting ;  durable.    Not  used. 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  intunuhmeat, 
Hast  built  Utyscif  a  livelong  monument. 

AftUoti,  Ku.  en  Ssaaspenrr. 

Li'vn.T.f  adj.  [live  and  Wee.  Sax.  lifitc] 

1.  Brisk;  vigorous;  vivacious. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  baste, 
With  youthful  steps  ?  much  tinrfstr  than  era  while 
He  acems ;  supposing  berv  to  find  Ida  son, 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  borne  gUd  news? 

Milton,  S.  A. 

2.  Gay;  airy. 

DuJncts  delighted,  ey'd  the  finery  dunce, 
Remeiahering  klie  herself  was  pertiw 

Pope, 

Forra'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to 

3.  Representing 

,„ys™  ^. 

Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us 
pleasure,  a  forty  hnitatioo  of  it  in  poetry  oj 
painting  rnnst  produce  a  much'  greater. 

Drytcn,  Dufitmog. 

4.  Strong ;  energetick. 

His  filth  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  loo; 
h  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a  particu- 
lar ex  erase  of  tlnae  virtues  specifically  requisite 
to  ■  due  performance  of  this  duty.  Smth. 

The  colours  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more 
full,  intense,  and  Ataxy,  than  those  of  natural 
Airtntan,  Optida 
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Hera  an  the  waaia  of  children,  of  distracted 
persons,  of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose 
disorderly  antra,  at  one  view  represented. 

Attetf'Ury. 

LI'VER.  n.  t.  [lipep,  Saxon.]    One  of 
the  entrails. 

With  mirth  and  Laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come : 
And  let  my  Aver  rather  beat  with  wine, 
Thau  mj  heart  tool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shuksjmre. 

Reason  and  respect 
Slakes  filers  pale,  and  lu«ihnod  dejected.  SW71. 
Li'vEitcoLoum.  adj.  [liver  and  colour.'] 
Dark  red. 

The  uppermost  stratum  is  of  gravel  j  then  clay 
of  various  colours,  purple,  bioe,  red,  tfcercvlovr. 

Woodford. 

Li'vxkkd.*  adj.  Having  a  liver;  as, 
"  white-sVwrerf."  Sherwood.  M  Lily- 
livered."  Shakspeare.  Both  these  ex. 
pressions  were  used  to  denote  faint- 
hearted, cowardly,  mean,  dastardly, 
unmanly. 

;.,    adj.    [liver  and  grown."} 
like 


Having  a  great  hvet 

I  eaourretTwhat  other 


and  rtflectious,  a  fieWy 
of  a  future  state. 


LfVBLILY.t) 
LIVELY.  ] 

1.  Briskly;  vigorously. 

They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging W,/  almost  clcne  to  the  fate  of  the  enemy, 
dill  much 

2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  or  poetry  must  needs  be  beat,  which 
describes  most  twdy  our  actions  mi  passions, 
our  virtues  and  our  vice*. 

Drydrn,  Pref.  to  kit  St.  of  Istnvcmce. 

In  which  tune  of  remission  of  the  higher  powers, 
the  lower  may  advance,  and  more  eor/ify  display 
themselves.  Glnnvitk,  Pre-exist,  p.  1 15. 

This  sacrament  of  the  cuchsrist  so  tivetHy  re- 
sonnies,  and  SO  happily  falls  in  with  St,  that  it  is 
indeed  itself  a  supper,  and  is  called  a  supper. 

Attn*,  Arras.  U.  876. 

Li'vxk.  n.  t.  [from  live.] 

1 .  One  who  lives. 

Be  thy  anvctiaai  nadisistrb'd  and  dear, 
Cu:ded  to  what  ntiy  great  or  good  appcAT, 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liter's  care.  Prior 

2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  manner 
with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  happiness 
or  misery. 

If  any  loose  Acer  have  any  goods  of  bis  own, 
she  sheriff  is  to  seise  thereupon. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church 
•f  holy 


the 


Li'vbrwobt.  it.i.  [liver  and  wort  *  lichen.] 
A  plant. 

That  sort  of  liverwort  which  is  used 
to  cure  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  grows  on 
commons,  and  open  heaths,  where  the 
grass  is  short,  on  declivities,  and  on 
the  sides  of  pits.  This  spreads  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and,  when  in 
perfection,  is  of  an  ash  colour ;  bat,  as 
it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes  of  a 
dark  colour.  Miller, 
LTVERY.t  n.  t.  [from  livrer,  French.] 
1.  The  act  of  giving  possession.  Livery 
and  teisen  is  delivery  and  possession. 

She  gladly  did  of  that  same  babe  accept, 
As  of  her  ownc  by  ftserey  and  sevairt- 

Sprnser,  F.  Q.  vi.  iv.  87. 
You  do  wrongfully  seise  Hereford's  right, 
Call  in  hit  letters  patents  that  be  hath 


By  his  attorneys  general  to  sue 


Shnksp. 


thdr  ferry, 
res  from  the 
I  should  then  suspect  tny 

SVuSg  Cknriex. 


at  a  certain 


faery,  and  deny  his  offered 
2.  Kelt  asc  from  wardship. 

and  once  effectually 
wardship  of  the  tu 
own  judgement. 

.  The  writ  by 
tained. 

.  The  state  of  being  kept 
rate. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  Knglaod 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  ollowsnt-e  of 
bone-meat,  aa  they  commonly  use  the  word  In 
subline ;  as,  10  keep  horses  at  fumy;  the  which 
word,  I  guess,  is  derived  of  tivermg  or  deHnering 
forth  their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  Itouses,  the 
livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  far  all  night,  that  is, 
their  evening  allowance  far  drink ;  and  fmry  is 
also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serving  man 
wears;  so  called,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was 
delivered  and  taken  from  ram  at  pleaaure.  80  it 
is  apparent,  that,  by  tlie  word  livery,  i«  there  meant 
horvr-awnt.  Spmser  m  Ireland. 

The  clothes  given  to  servants ;  from 
the  scarfs  or  ribbands,  of  chosen  colours, 
given  by  the  ladies  of  old  to  knights, 
To  such  [knights]  att  were  victorious, 
prizes  were  awarded  by  the  indices,  and 
•  by  the  feuds  of  the  Ladies  - 


with  ribbands,  or  scarfs,  of  chosen  co- 
lours, called  liveries.  Those  liveries  are 
the  ladies'  favours  spoken  of  in  romance ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  ribbands,  which  still  distinguish  so 
many  orders  of  knighthood."  BrydsonV 
Summary  View  of  Heraldry.  From  the 
old  cavaliers  wearing  the  livery  of  their 
mistresses,  the  custom  of  people  of  qua- 
lity making  their  servants  wear  a  livery, 
to  denote  service,  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. Livery,  in  former  days,  thun 
seems  also  to  have  been  used  for  a 
cockade. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  hurry  wears. 
Pcrheps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to 

forsolcc  this  Argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  no. 
thing  else,  yet  the  name  of  Scripture,  to  give  it 
some  kind  of  countenance  mare  than  the  pretest 
of  livery  Coots  afford  eth.  Hosier, 

I  think,  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  wQl  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  men,  and  wetr  Iier  /trrrr/. 

jkeArpmre,  Jbca.  ///. 
Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Tinea's  «i<rry, 
That  see  I  hy  our  faces.         SSaksptart,  Timor, , 

Ev'ry  lady  eloeth'd  in  white, 
And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Arv  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  hswnrs  known 
Of  innocence.  Drydem,  >7.  and  Leaf. 

On  others  Int'reat  her  guy  Surry  Hingi, 
Int'rest  tliat  wasea  on  party-colour'd  wings ; 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dye, 
And  aa  the  turns  the  colours  fall  or  esse. 

Pep*,  /HrRciad. 
If  your  dinner  rnacarriea,  you  were  teised  by 
die  footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen ;  and  to  prove 
it  true,  throw  a  Isdleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of 
Uietrm*-n«.  Sus/l. 

6.  A  particular  dress ;  a  garb  worn  as  a 
token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 

Of  fair  Urania,  fairer  than  a  green, 
Proudly  hecteck'd  in  April's  livery.  Sidney. 

Mistake  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  Uvery  of  the  burning  tun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred.  Shoks. 

At  once  cirr.t*  forth  wliaU'rcr  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm  !  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans. 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  Uteries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  asurr,  green. 

Wtkm,  P.  1.. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  htery  all  thing,  clad. 

Uikm,  P.  I.. 

It  is  very  proper  and  humane  In  put  ourselves, 
aa  it  were,  in  their  fuery  after  their  decease,  and 
wear  s  habit  unsuitable  to  prosperity,  while  tbeae 
we  loved  sad  honoured  are  mouldering  in  the 
grove.  Toiler,  No.  I  St. 

7.  [In  London.]  The  collective  body  of 
liverymen. 

To  Li'veby.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
clothe  in  a  livery ;  to  dress  in  a  garment 
betokening  any  thing. 

His  rudeness  — 
Did  Every  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Skahyxart,  Lover's  Complaint. 


Our  youd>,  all  torrirti  o'er  with  foreign  gold, 
her  dase'd. 

servant*  wsi  t ; 


The  pair  arrive  ;  the  tl 


Pope,  EpiL  to  Sat. 


at  the  pompons  gate. 

Ptsrnett,  Hermit. 
Li'VERYMAN.  n.  *.  [livery  and  man. 3 
1.  One  who  wears  a  livery ;  a  servant  of 
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T»o  witnesses  mode  o.*,  that  they  had  Ix-ard 
some  of  tbe  hseryntn.  frequently  ratting  at  their 
mistress,  jtrtutimat- 
2.  [In  London.]  A  freeman  of  a  company. 
Lives,  n.  *.  [the  plural  of  life,] 

So  short  if  hfv,  that  every  peasant  strives, 
In  a  (arm  bouse  or  Held,  to  have  three  luxs. 

Donnt.  I 

LI'VID.  adj.  [lividut,  Latin ;  /iW«V,  Fr.] 
Discoloured,  as  with  a  blow ;  black  and 
blue. 

It  »n  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins 
or  humours,  fur  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles, 
no  purple  or  litbi  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  not 
being  tainted.  ^nwn- 

Upon  my  lipid  lips  bestow  a  kiss : 
O  envy  not  the  dead,  thee  feel  not  bine !  Drydtn. 

They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising  blow, 
Tulu»yturn'd&»a\  and  corrupt  the  snow.  Dryd. 
Livi'ditt.  n.  t.  [lividite,  French ;  from 
livid  ]    Discolouration,  as  by  a  blow. 

The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  stale,  are 
darkness  or  tindily  of  the  countenance. 

Arbuthnot  on  Atimenti. 

Li'vidness.*  ».  s.  [from  livid.]  The  state 
of  being  livid.  Scotl. 

Li'vinu.  participial  adj. 

I .  Vigorous ;  active :  as,  a  living  faith. 

'£  Being  in  motion ;  having  some  natural 
energy,  or  principle  of  action :  as,  the 
living  green,  the  living  springs. 

Li'vino.  n.  i.  [from  live.] 

1.  Support ;  maintenance ;  fortune  on 
which  one  lives. 

The  Arcadians  fought  as  in  unknown  place, 
having  no  succour  but  in  their  bands  ;  the  Helots, 
as  in  their  own  place,  Sghting  for  their  hrintfi, 
wives,  and  children.  Sidney. 

All  ibey  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance  i  but  llie 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living.  Si-  Mart. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life. 

There  is  no  mi»g  without  trusting  somebody  or 
oilier,  in  some  rases.  L'Etlrange- 

3.  Livelihood. 

For  ourselves  wc  may  a  tiring  make. 

Simuer,  Ifuit.  Tale. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  lirinr.  Skoktpeart. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life, 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  lining.  Denkam. 

Actors  must  represent  such  thing*  aa  they  are 
capable  to  perform,  and  by  which  both  they  and  the 
scribbler  may  get  their  living.  Drydtn,  Dufrcwy. 

4.  Benefice  o?  a  clergyman. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  Uw  tistngt  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will, 
neither  for  any  love  of  God,  nor  for  all  the  ^ixil 
they  may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  Cod,  be  dn«  o 
forth  front  their  warm  nests.  Sptntr. 

The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  against 
adultery,  Mrs.  liull  told  her  husband,  that  Uiev 
would  join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  Imnf  for 
uii»£  |ierw»nal  reflections,  Arvuihn,A. 

Li'vixcly.  adv.  [from  living.]  In  the 
living  state. 

In  rain  do  Ihry  scruple  to  approach  the  dead, 
who  /issAf/y  are  cadaverous  or  fear  any  outward 
pollution,  whose  temper  pollutes  themselves. 

Dram,  Pulg.  Err. 

LI'VRE,  n.t.  [Fr.]    The  sum  by  which 
the  French  reckon  their  money,  equal 
nearly  to  our  ten-pence. 
Lixi'vial.  adj.  [from  lixivium,  Lat.  ] 
1 .  Impregnated  with  salt*  like  a  lixivium. 
The  symptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile 
vitiated,  were  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a 
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conjectured,  that  liricwl  salts  do  not 
pre-exist  in  their  alraliaaw  form.  Boyle. 
Lixi'viate.  )  adj.    [lisi\tieux,   French ; 
f     from  IL 


LlXl'vlATED.  J 

a  lixivium. 


i  lixivium.]  Making 


In  d>c«c  the  salt  and  linrinled  scrotity,  witli 
some  portion  of  cltolrr,  i*  disidetl  between  the  guts 
and  the  bladder.  BnmH. 

Liriviatt  salts  to  which  pot-ashes  belong,  by 
piercing  the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  ibem  to 
part  readily  with  llieir  tincture.  Uoyk- 

LIXIVIUM,  n.t.  [Latin.]  Lye;  water 
impregnated  witli  alkaline  salt,  produced 
front  the  ashes  of  vegetables ;  a  liquor 
which  has  the  power  of  extraction. 

I  made  a  barium  of  fair  water  and  sail  of 
wormwood,  and  having  froseo  it  with  snow  and 
salt,  I  could  not  discern  any  thing  more  like  to 
wormwood  titan  to  several  other  plants.  Jloyte. 

Lt'ZAKD.  n.  s.  [litarde,  French;  laccrtus, 
Lat.]  An  animal  resembling  a  serpent, 
with  legs  added  to  it. 

TIktc  are  several  sorts  of  lisards,  some  in 
Arabia  of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  tbey  eat 
timrdt  t  it  it  very  probable  likewise  that  tbey  were 
eaten  in  Arabia  and  Judtra,  since  Moses  ranks 
them  among  the  unclean  creatures.  Cut  met. 

Tlkou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stjgmatick, 
Mark 'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venomous  toads,  oruairoV  dreadful  slings. 


2.  Obtained  by  lixivium. 


Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
I.aartti  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 

JvQajhuteare,  dlacbtth. 

Li'zardtail.  n.  t.    A  plant. 

Li'zardstons.  n.t.  [lizard  and  stone.]  A 
kind  of  stone. 

LL.D.  [legunt  doctor.]    A  doctor  of  the 
canon  and  civil  laws. 

Lo.t  interjfet.  [la,  Saxon.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
The  imperative  of  look.  So  the  common 
people  say  corruptly,  "  lo  you  there 
now;  la'  you  there."  Where  we  now 
employ  sometimes  lo,  with  discrimi- 
nation, our  old  English  writers  used 
indifferently  lo,  loke,  Uiketk,  for  this  im- 
perative. Sir.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl,  i 
478.]  Look;  see;  behold.  It  is  a  word 
used  to  recal  the  attention  generally  to 
some  object  of  sight;  sometimes  to 
something  heard,  but  not  properly ;  often 
to  something  to  be  understood. 
'  Jjo  t  within  a  ken  our  army  lies.  ShoJtrnrart. 

Now  must  die  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say, b I  there  is  mad  Pctrucbios  wife. 

I  a  !  I  have  a  weapon, 
A  belter  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.  ."Raripeore,  Othello. 

Thou  didst  utter, 
I  am  yours  for  ever. 

—  Why  It  you  now,  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose 
twice.  Shalapeare. 
For  lo I  be  wing  the  world's  stupendous  birth. 

Lo  I  beav'n  and  earth  combine 
To  blast  our  bold  design.  Drydtn,  Albion. 

Loach,  n.  t,  [loche,  Fr.] 

The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish ;  he 
breeds  and  feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift 
brooks  or  rills,  and  lives  there  upon  the 
gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest  streams  :  he 
grows  not  to  be  above  a  finger  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that 
length :  he  is  of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and 
has  a  beard  of  wattles  like  a  barbel  -.  he 
has  two  fins  at  his  side,  four  at  his  belly, 
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and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many 
black  or  brown  spots :  his  mouth,  barbel- 
like, under  his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually 
full  of  eggs  or  spawn,  and  is  by  Gesner, 
and  other  physicians,  commended  for 
great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very  grate- 
ful both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  of  sick 
persons,  and  is  to  be  fished  for  with  a 
small  worm,  at  the  bottom,  for  he  seldom 
rises  above  the  gravel.  Walton,  Angler. 
LOAD.  n.  *.  [hlat>,  Saxon ;  hlaban,  to 
load.] 

1.  A  burthen  ;  a  freight;  lading. 

Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharg'd. 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet? 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter. 

Drydtn,  AW»  Tale. 
Let  India  boast  her  grove*,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree ; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loaii  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  these  trees  adorn. 

Poye. 

2.  Weight ;  pressure ;  encumbrance. 

Jove  lighten'd  of  its  fond 
The  enormous  mass,  the  labour  of  a  God.  Pipe. 

3.  Weight,  or  violence  of  blows. 

Like  lion  nwv'd  they  laid  on  load, 
And  made  a  cruel  fight-  Chevy  Otait. 

Far  heavier  bad  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm.  Milton,  P.  £. 

And  Mnesthcut  laid  hard  toad  upon  bis  helm. 

Drydtn. 

4.  Any  thing  that  depresses. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  nulet  and  cheerful  mind 
under  a  great  burden  and  lead  of  guilt,  I  know 
not,  unless  he  be  very  Ignorant,    liny  on  Creation. 

5.  As  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 

There  are  those  tlsst  can  never  sleep  without 
tbclr  load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they 
have  laid  all  their  cares  lo  rest  with  a  bottle. 

The  thundering  god, 
Ev'n  lie  withdrew  to  rest,  and  bad  his  load. 

Drydtn. 

To  Load.  v.  a.  preterite,  loaded ;  par. 
loaden  or  laden,  [hlahan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  burden  ;  to  freight. 

At  last,  ladtn  with  honour's  spoils. 
Returns  the  good  Andronirus  to  Rome.  Strain,. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  leaden;  they  are  a 
burden  to  the  beast.  /».  ilvi.  I. 

2.  To  encumber  ;  to  embarrass. 

He  dun  makes  no  reflect  Urns  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loadi  his  mind  witli  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in 
winter  niglrts  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

Led*. 

3.  To  charge  a  gun. 

A  mariner  having  discharged  bis  gun  and 
/owting  it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  look  fire. 

4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  appended 
or  annexed. 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  londcn  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  can.  Adduun.  Colo. 

Load.  n.  t.  [more  properly  lode,  as  it  was 
anciently  written  from  leban,  Saxon,  to 
lead.]    The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

Tbe  tin  lay  couched  at  first  in  certain  strakL--. 
amongst  the  rocks  like  tbe  veins  in  a  man's  body, 
from  tbe  depth  whereof  the  main  load  spreadeth 
out  his  branches,  until  they  approach  the  open  air. 


Carrie,  Sun.  nfCornvatt. 
the  lead  mines,  is 


Tlreir  manner  of  working  in 
to  follow  the  U/ad  as  it  licth. 

Carnt,  Sun.  of  Cornwall. 

Lo'ADER.t  n.  i.  [from  load.]    One  who 
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Every  vie*  b  a  leader,  but  that's a tan. 

Dryden,  Arg.  to  Juv.  Sal.  €. 

Lo'admaxaox.*  n.  s.  [labraan,  Saxon,  a 
pilot  or  guide ;  and  age,  the  French  ter- 
mination of  nouns :  it  would  have  been 
more  English,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  ob- 
served, to  say  ludemanship  ;  as,  teaman- 
ship,  horsemanship,  Sec.']  In  the  statute 
S  Geo.  I.  c.  13.  loadmanage  is  repeatedly 
used  in  the  sense  of  pilotage,  Chaucer 
describes  his  shipman's  lodemanage, 
which  the  Glossary  to  Urry's  edition  of 
the  poet  calls  "  the  skill  or  art  of  navi- 
gation." 

Lo'ADSMAM.f  n.  t.  [lode  and  man  ;  from 
to  lead}  Saxon,  labman ;  Su.  Goth. 
loolsman.  Sec  Loadstar.]  He  who 
leads  the  way ;  a  pilot. 

Asking  them  anon, 
If  they  were  brofcin,  or  aught  wo-Ugoa, 
Or  bud  oede  ollodesme*. 

Chaucer,  Leg.  of  Hyp.  and  Medea. 
Lodiimen  and  maryncris,  in  til  thing!  rcdy. 

March,  Sex.  Tale,  or  Bit.  of  Heryn. 

Lo'adstar.  n.  s.  [more  properly,  as  it  is 
in  Maundeville,  lodestar,  from  lavban,  to 
lead.]  The  polestar ;  the  cynosure ;  the 
leading  or  guiding  star. 

She  was  too  loadstar  of  my  life ;  she  the  blessing 
of  mine  eyes ;  the  the  overthrow  of  my  desires, 
and  rot  the  recoro  pence  of  ray  overthrow.  Sidney. 


Mr  Ilclicc,  tlx  loadstar  « 


r  life.  Accruer. 


rmy  111 
Obappy&ir! 
Your  cres  are  londttart,  and  you  r  tongue  sweet  air ! 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  dwphcrd  s  air 
When  wheat  ii  gram,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 


LOA 

ed  as  « the  staff  of  life "  but  at  the  same 
time  admits  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Tooke's 
theory  as  far  as  it  applies  to  loaf,  viz. 
"  After  the  bread  has  been  wetted,  by 
which  it  becomes  dough ;  then  comes 
the  leaven,  which  in  the  Saxon  is  termed 
h«t  and  hsscen ;  by  which  it  becomes 
loaf?'  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  1 57  Lye  con- 
siders the  Goth  kleibjan,  which  strictly 
means  to  sustain,  as  derived  from  hlaibs, 


And 


1  Leigh  speaks  of  the 
in.    See  Lord.] 


Saxon 


That  dear  majesty 
Which  starulctb  fii'J,  tit  «rrva«;li  her  heavenly 

worth,  r 
Lodcotooc  to  beam,  and  lodestar  to  all  eyes.  Darnel. 

Lo'adstonk.  n.  s.  [properly  lodestone  or 
leadingstone.  See  Loadstar.]  The 
magnet;  the  stone  on  which  the  ma- 
riner's compass  needle  is  touched  to  give 
it  a  direction  north  and  south. 

The  loadstone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich 
ore  of  iron,  found  in  large  masses,  of  a 
deep  iron-grey  where  fresh  broken,  and 
often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or  reddish 
colour :  it  is  very  heavy,  and  consider- 
ably hard,  and  its  great  character  is  that 
of  affecting  iron.  This  ore  of  iron  is 
found  in  England,  and  in  most  other 
places  where  there  arc  mines  of  that 
ruetal.  Hill,  Mat.  Medico. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  aa  secret  as 
any  of  tho  other  mysteries  of  the  art.  SwifU 

LoAF.f  n.  t.  [from  hlar  or  lap,  Saxon.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  So  the  M.  Goth,  hlaibs, 
hlaifs  ;  Su.  Goth,  lef,  as  noticed  by  Se- 
rcnius :  to  which  Dr.  Jamieson  adds  the 
Germ,  leih;  Iceland,  hleif,  lef}  Fenn. 
leipa;  Lappon.  leab ;  Fris.  let/,  leaf; 
low  Latin,  leibo  ;  Latin,  libum.  Mr.  H. 
Tookc  contends,  that  loaf  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  Saxon  hlipan,  to  raise ; 
and  means  merely  raised;  as  the  M. 
Goth,  hlaibs  is  the  same  participle  of 
hleiijan,  to  raise  or  lift  up.  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson refers  the  word  to  the  Germ, 
and  the  cognate  terms  denoting  life} 
bread  being  almost  universally  consider- 


bread. 
lacf,  to 

1.  A  mass  of  bread  as  it  is  formed  by  the 
baker:  a  loaf  is  thicker  than  a  cake. 

Easy  It  la 

Of  a  cut  loaf  Co  steal  a  shire  we  know.  Shahpnrt. 

The  bread  corn  In  the  town  sufficed  not  for  six 
days :  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  propor- 
tion j  and,  to  giec  example,  the  lord  Clinton 
limited  himself  to  a  loaf  a  day.  Hayward. 

With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  loaf  of  bread 
into  more  and  leas  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of 
the  same  bigness.  XfcgSy. 

2.  Any  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is 
wrought. 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may 
bottle  it  with  a  piece  of  to/sugar  in  eacb  bottle. 

JuVnWr. 

LOAM.f  n.  s.  [lira,  laam,  Saxon;  limns, 
Latin  j  from  X/tt**;,  a  fen.  Junius.]  Fat, 
unctuous,  tenacious  earth ;  marl. 

The  purest  treasure 
Is  spotless  reputation  :  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  bam  or  painted  clay.  Shah. 

Alexander  retunieth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth ; 
of  earth  we  moke  faun ,  and  wby  of  that  ham 
might  they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel  ? 

Shalctpenre,  Hamlet. 
We  wash  a  wall  of  loam  ■  we  labour  in  vain. 

Hooter  on  Justification,  |  19. 

To  Loam.  r.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
smear  with  loam,  marl,  or  clay ;  to  clay. 

The  joist  endo,  and  girders  which  be  in  the  walls, 
must  be  loomed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  corroding  or  the  mortar. 

Jfoeon,  Meek.  Exercises. 

Lo'amy.t  adj.  [from  /oam.] 

1.  Marly. 

The  mellow  earth  it  tlie  best,  between  list  two 
extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  if  it  be  Dot  loamy  and 
binding.  Bacon. 

Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  loamy  sand,  or 
light  moist  earth ;  yet  rich  and  shaded. 

A'tWyn,  A'al. 

2.  Smeared  with  loam. 

Fetters  of  gold  are  but  fetters ;  and  the  peasant 
that  from  hit  loamy  cottage  is  carried  prisoner  to  a 
stately  castle,  though  for  his  homely  stall  be  hath 
the  exchange  of  a  princely  building,  yet  be  cliongc* 
hia  goliku  liberty  far  iron  sliackk-i. 

Itaeyt,  Serm.  (1658,)  p.  195. 

LOAN.f  n.  s.  [hlxn,  Saxon.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Su.  Goth,  laen ;  vox  usitatisxima. 
Serenius.  Ice!,  the  same.  M.  Goth. 
laun,  merces,  remuneratio ;  leiguan,  to 
lend ;  whence  lacna,  Su.  Goth,  leenen, 
Dutch,  and  Icnan,  Saxon,  to  lend ;  of 
which  last  Mr.  H.  Tooke  pronounces 
loan  to  bo  the  past  participle.]  Any 
thing  lent ;  any  thing  given  to  another, 
on  condition  of  return  or  repayment. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid, 
c  leu  need  her  majesty  aak  subsidies,  fifteens. 

Bacon. 

You're  on  the  fret, 

d  and  vile  an  ag*, 


the 
and  J 
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Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  liim,  and  forswear  the  fWn. 

Dryden. 

To  Loax.*  v.  a.  [lssnan,  Saxon.]  To  lend. 
Not  now  in  use.  "  sLoned,  motuus,  lent." 
Huloct. 

He  delivers  tip  his  people  to  their  enemies, 
sometimes  by  way  of  location,  loan,  or  letting ; 
sometimes  again  by  vendition,  sale,  or  utter  aliena- 
tion :  By  way  of  location,  or  loaning  them  out ;  so 
we  shall  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges ;  He  did  often 
let  out  his  people  to  the  oppressor  for  their  sins. 

Langley,  Serm.  (1644,)  p.  SO. 

Lo'akimg.*  n.  s.    See  Lost,  Lonnis. 

LOATH.f  adj.  [la*,  Saxon.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Almost  all  the  citations  given  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  have  loth;  yd  loath  is  certainly 
preferable  for  the  Bake  of  preserving  the 
analogy  between  it  and  to  loathe,  unless 
it  be  thought  better  to  write  that  word 
lathe.  The  original  Saxon  Ia8  leaves 
this  matter  uncertain.  Kares,  Elem.  of 
Orthoepy,  p.  298.]  Unwilling;  disliking ; 
not  ready ;  not  inclined. 

These  fresh  and  delightful  brooks,  how  slowly 
they  slide  away,  as  loth  to  leave  the  company  of  so 
many  thing*  united  in  perfection  !  SUmy. 

With  lofty  eyes,  half  fart  to  look  to  low, 
Soe thanked  them  in  h*  r  disdainful  wise, 

Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  pritictvs  »  orthy.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Souse  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain. 

Ayioiarr,  F.  Q. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth  / 
I'd  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
'Iruit  is  your  part-        Snoltfu'orr,  ^Itnt.fvr  .tfiru. 

lxiog  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  Land, 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make, 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  rv'ry  hand, 
Her  flowery  banks  unwilling  to  forvai.e.  Dovitt. 

Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  tbee,  happier  far!  Milton,  P.  I.. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth  s 
You  strike  with  one  band,  but  you  beal  with  both : 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  uve.  Waller. 

When  .tvuca,  is  fcrccd  to  kill  Lauius  the  pixt 
shews  him  carnpaasionatr,  and  is  loth  to  destroy 
such  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Dryden,  Dufremoy. 

As  tome  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  lie  would  venture  oVr  • 
And  tlwn  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground, 
Loth  to  wade  through,  and  lather  to  go  round : 
Then  dipping  in  bis  staff  does  trial  moke 
How  deep  it  is ;  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back. 

•DryuVn. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  ohlig'd  : 
And  stOl  more  loath  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  AW  Ac™. 
To  LoATHBvf  v.  a.   [laSian,  Saxon;  to 
detest.] 

1.  To  hate;  to  look  on  with  abhorrence. 

iia  bad  learned  both  likin^and  misliking, 
loathing,. 
They  with  their  fllthinesa 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  urn 
That  their  own  mother  loath' d  their  1 

Sjvnser. 

How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oath, 
Not  to  reveal  the  secret  which  I  loath.  Waller. 

For  thee  the  lion  loathes  the  taste  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 

Now  hi*  exalted  spirit  loathe 
Incumbrances  of  food  and  d oaths.  Swifl. 

2*  To  consider  with  the  disgust  of  satiety. 
Loathing  the  boney'd  rakes,  I  long  for  bread. 

Omley. 

Our  appetite  isestinguislied  w  ilh  die  intiifoctiuil. 
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to  attend  dia- 


L  0  A 
3.  To  Me  food  with  dislike. 

iMi/ang  is  ■  symptom 
orders  oftbaMomwh;  she 
to  Um  CtUN. 

To  Loath  B.+  u.  ». 

1.  To  create  disgust ;  to  cause  abhorrcucc. 
Obsolete,  Dr.  Johnson  say*,  citing  a  cor- 
rupted passage  from  Spenser,  via.  '*  And 
loathing  paddocks,"  where  the  true 
reading  is, «« And  loathed  paddocks,"  i.  e. 
detested  paddocks,  not  paddocks  creat- 
ing disgust.  Sec  the  edition  of  " 
Works  in  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
'2.  To  feel  abhorrence  or  disgust. 

river  ehall  die,  sod 


LOB. 


The  fiih 
stink;  and 
the  truer. 


in  the 


the  rirer 
drink  of 
A'riK.'ru. 


Why  do  I  stay  within  this  hated  place, 
Where  ercry  object  shocks  my  loathing  eyes?  Rome. 

Lo'ather.t  ».  t.  [from  loath.']    One  that 
loatha.  Sherwood. 
Lo'athful.  adj.  [loath  and Jvll.] 

1.  Abhorring;  hating. 

Which  he  dad  with  loathful  «yes  behold, 
He  would  oo  more  endure.  boater,  Hvbb.  Title. 

2.  Abhorred;  hated. 

A  bore  the  reach  otkaitfut  sinful  last, 
Whose  base  effect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  no*  to  hew* en  flic.  Sfmirr 

Lo'athino.*  *.  *.  [from  loath.]    Disgust ; 


to. 

A  loalhiag  and  detestation  of  the  unjust  and 
tyrannous  runt  of  Harold.       .V)«n«r  on  Irdan-i. 

I  can  sire  no  reason. 
More  than  s  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  kathsmt, 

f  L.  at  KlAniA  Of.  „  t,,  .1         j-  1 '  _ 

I  near  Antonio*  o*w*naC(iTr»  JiervM  *y  reus 

In  nuptial  diukrs  this  revives  the  fire, 
And  turns  their  mutual  rootautgs  to  desire. 

Orngrtvt,  Jn.  Sat.  I  ■  • 

Lo'athingly.  adv.  [from  loath.]    In  a 

fastidious  manner. 
Lo'athliness.*  n.  t.  [from  loathly.]  What 
excites  hatred  or  abhorrence. 

The  lesson  [of  matters  histories]]  is  as  it  were 
the  mirrour  of  man's  life,  expressing  actually  (and 
as  it  wer*  at  the  cyen)  the  beautic  of  virtue,  and 
the  deforaunie  and  loathtynetse  of  rice 

Sir  7*.  Ely*.  Got.  fol  S06.  b. 
The  more  ill  savour  and  toathliness  we  can  find 
in  our  bosom  tins,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  pu- 
rity of  that  Holy  One  of  Israel,  our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer. Bp  Halt,  Arm.  p. 

Lo'ATHi.T.ta<f>.  flaWic,  Saxon.]  Hateful; 
abhorred ;  exciting  hatred. 

Thou  art  so  lulA/y,  and  so  old  also. 

Chaucer,  Wift  of  Beth' s  Tali. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  Iskes  of  Tartary, 
With  murd'rous  nsvin.  JJmurr,  F-  Q. 

Tlic  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
I'nfauWd  heirs,  and  loathly  birds  of  nature. 

Sour-cy'd  disdain,  and  discord  shall  bestow 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hale  it  SkaJaa<eare,  Tempttt. 

Lo'athly.  adv.  [from  loath.]  Unwillingly; 
without  liking  or  inclination. 

Tire  upper  atrcarm  make  such  haste  to  have  their 
part  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though  ttthly 
must  needs  give  place  onto  them.  Skhuy. 

J.othly  opposite  1  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose.      Shahsprart,  JT.  hear. 

This  thews  that  you  from  nature  Utht)  stray, 
TliJt  suffer  not  oil  artificial  day.  Dmne. 


The  fair  soul  herself 
Wcigh'd  bi".«r«-n  Imthnra  and  ol*divnc«, 
Which  end  the  boom  should  bow  sitati.  Ttmpeit. 

Should  we  be  taking  leave, 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  bare  to  live. 
The  ArfWstto  depart  would  grow.  flub.  Cymh. 

After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
gvueral  silence  and  tothneu  to  apeak  amuagst 
themj  and  irnntedialrly  one  of  lb*  weakest  fvll 
down  in  a  swoon.  Baton. 

Lo'athsome.  adj.  [from  loath.] 

1.  Abhorred;  detestable. 

The  fresh  young  Ay 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire  , 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hour,  in  esse  to  waste. 

^irwjrr. 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  Irihnmr  sickness.  Milltm,  P.  J~ 

If  wo  consider  man  in  such  a  loathwme  and 
provoking  condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that 
tw  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being?  &mtf.. 

2.  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deUciousneas, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.  Sti-At- 

Lo'athsomely.*  adv.  [from  loathsome.] 
So  as  to  excite  hatred  or  disgust. 

What  need  I  tell  you  bow  loathsomely  deformed 
these  fashions  of  the  world  make  us  to  appear  in 
the  sight  of  God  ?  Bp.  HaU,  Fashions  of  the  World. 

Neither  ditdainetb  be  to  enter  into  the  poorest 
cottage,  though  he  even  creep  into  it,  and  though 
it  smell  never  to  lothsomely. 

Herbert,  Country  Parson,  ch.  14. 

Lo'ATH&oMKKEss.-t  n.  t.  [from  loathsome.] 
Quality  of  raising  hatred,  disgust,  or  ab- 


of  them  [ragsl 
I  have  received. 


uflVtida  mr 

ITrJtt.  Tale. 


Take  her  skin  from  her  face, 
ail  Imakmneiuu  under  it. 

Burton,  Aral,  of  Met.  p.  SG6. 

The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  itrnch 
and  toatknmmeu,  it  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  nitches.  AdoHsm. 

Loaves,  plural  of  loaf. 

Dornocritua,  when  Iw  lay  adying,  caused  least* 
of  new  bread  to  be  opened,  poured  a  little  wipe 
into  tbctn ;  and  so  kept  himself 
odour  till  a  feast  was  past. 

L0B.+  n.  t.  [perhaps  of  the 

looby.    See  Looby.] 
1.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy, 

a  clown. 

Find  Esau  such  a  rout  or  Ass. 

iHlerlutte  if  Jacob  ami  Emu,  (USB.) 
Farewell,  tbou  lot,  of  spirits,  I'll  begone, 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  hers  anon. 

This  is  the  wonted  way  for  quacks 
gull  country  lobs. 

Bp.  (;«iittV»,  Anti-Baal-Dtrith,  (IC61,)p.  IS. 

.  Lob's  pound;  a  priiion.    Probably  a 
prison  for  idlers  or  sturdy  beggars. 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 
Tbou  basely  threw  '«t  into  U'i  pound,  Itudibras. 

If  be  can  once  compass  hiin,  and  km  1,lro  in 
folr-jwmut,  1*11  make  nothing  of  him,  but  ipemk 
a  few  hard  words  to  him,  aod  iwrhaps  bind  him 
over  to  his  good  behaviour  for  a 


I.  A  big  worm. 

For  die  trout  the  dew 
call  itie  *o»  worm,  and  iJk 


rm.  which  some  also 
mulling  arc  the  chief. 
WaUon.  Angler 


Air 


LO'ATIIMKSS.  I 

willingness. 


*.    [from  loath.]    Un-  To  Lob.  v.  a.   To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or 


LOC 

Tin?  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlestick*,  — 
— —  And  their  poor  jades 
ImIi  down  their  licsds,  Jrofiriin.;  trx-Kidmand  hipa. 

SKaktpearr,  flat.  V. 

Lo'bby.  n.  t.  [laube,  German.]  An  open- 
ing before  a  room. 

His  loUitt  fill  villi  'tendance, 
Rain  sscriorssl  whUperings  in  his  car, 
Make  sacred  even  hit  >.tirrup.  Sfatryicirr,  Timm. 

Before  the  duke'a  riting  from  the  table,  be  stood 
expecting  till  be  should  pass  through  n  kind  of 
fil*v  betwven  I  holt  room  and  the  next,  where  arcre 
divers  auendmg  liim.  «  viim. 

Try  your  back  stairs,  and  let  the  tUiy  sail, 
A  straingcm  in  war  is  no  dtcvit  snir. 

Lo'bcock.*  n,  s.  [from  lub.]  A  word  of 
contempt  fur  n  »luggi»li,  stupid,  inactive 
person ;  a  lob.  It  is  still  a  northern 
word.  Sherwood. 

Now  next,  my  gallant  youths,  farewell ; 

My  lads  that  oft  have  cbesv'd  my  heart ! 
My  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  ran  (ell , 

To  think  that  I  from  you  must  part : 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  slat, 
And  live  with  some  old  lobcock  ant ! 

Breton,  Works  of  a  losing  Hit,  (1577). 

Lobe.  n.  t.  [lobe  French  ;  Xafis.]    A  divi- 
sion ;  a  distinct  part ;  used 
for  a  part  of  the  lungs. 

Nor  could  the  loots  of  bis  rank  liver  swell 
To  Ibui  prodigious  m»v»  for  their  eternal  meal. 

Ih-yden. 

form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon  the 
inches  of  grapes;  these  lobuli  con- 
d  the  lottcs  the  lungs. 

Arbuthrxot,  on  Aliments. 
From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.  Seaei. 

Lo'blolly.*  ».  *.  A  kind  of  seafaring 
dish.  Chambers.  An  odd  mixture  of 
spoon-meat.  Exmore  dialect.  On  board 
the  ships  of  war,  water-gruel  is  called 
loblolly,  and  the  surgeon's  servant  or 
mate  the  loblolly-boy.  Urose. 

The  first  wart  a  fesst  held  every  week  at  sesersl 
bouses;  wtikh  they  called  a  fcaVwVjr-feaal,  &c. 
which  is  as  our  water-gruel  in  England  ;  i 
feast  each  did  strive  to  exccll  another  in  I" 
enceor  making  il. 

Lets,  from  the  Summer  Iitaruts  to  Frynne,  r*  At* 

Disco*,  of  AVw  Jsghts,  (lf,4n,)  p,  3. 

Lo'BSTER.t  n.*.[Sax.  loppercpe,  lopv-jxpe; 
and  thus  Barrett  gives  as  our  word  lop- 
tier.  Alv.  1580.]    A  crustaceous  fish. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  hhster,  the 
crab,  and  craw-fish.  Bacon.  Aiai.  ttist. 

It  bappemth  often  that  the  lobster  bath  Uie  great 
claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other. 

Bron,  1'nlg.  Err. 

Lo'bui.e.*  «i.  *•  A  little  lobe.  Chamber!. 
LO'CAL.  adj.  [local,  French  ;  locus,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  •iiarpiii-vi  of  death 
w  as  overcome,  Iki  took  the  very  Iml  piwsetsion  cl 
glory,  siid  that  to  too  use  of  all  that  are  his,  even 
as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  1  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  /l^Acr. 

A  higher  flight  the  vmt'rous  goddess  tries. 
Leaving  material  world,  and  total  tkirt.  IVsW. 

2.  Relating  to  place. 

The  circumstance  of  local  res  mess  in  thern 
unto  us,  might  ImbIt  enforce  hi  us  a  duty  of 
greater  tepanation  from  theau  than  fiom  tliosc 
other.  Hooker. 

Wlurre  there  is  only  a  local  circiunstance  of  wor- 
ship, the  same  thing  would  be  worshipped  suppos- 
ing that  circumstance  changed.  {mflmg/cet. 
S.  Being  in  a  | 
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Draun  doc  of  their  figlit, 
A<  of  *  duel,  or  the  heat  wounds 
(K  li.-.wl,  or  heel.  Mill* 


P.  I- 


How  it  the  change  of  baing  tometirnet  here, 
iwthnea  there,  made  by  locnl  motion  in  vacuum, 


v.  a.    [loco,  locatus,  Lat.] 


>  in  the  body  moved? 

Digby  on  Bodies. 

Loca'lity.|  n.  t.  [from  local."]  Existence 
in  place  ;  relation  of  place,  or  distance. 

That  the  soul  and  angelt  are  devoid  of  quantity 
and  dim,-i;Moo;  anil  that  they  l«»e  nothing  to 

Glanviltc. 

Food  Ftncy's  eye, 
That  inly  gives  totality  and  form 
To  what  she  prizes  beat.  Mason,  Eng.  Card.  B.  8. 

These  factions  _  weakened  and  distracted  the 
locality  of  patriotism. 

Burke,  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

Lo'cally.t  adv.  [from  local.]   With  re- 
spect to  place. 

Being  ascended  Into  heaven  ha  it  locally  there. 
Confut.  of  X.  Shnslon,  (1546,)  E.  iii.  b. 

O  Saviour,  whiles  tbou  now  sittett  gloriously  in 
heaven,  thou  dost  no  less  impart  thyself  unto  us, 
than  if  tbou  sluodst  visibly  by  us,  tlisn  if  we  stood 
totally  by  dm.  Bp.  Hall,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

Whether  things  in  tbiiir  natures  so  divers  as 
body  and  spirit,  which  nlmott  in  nothing  commu- 
nicate, are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not 
locally  distant,  I  leave  to  list  readers.  GlaneHte. 

To  Lo'CATE.* 

To  place. 

Coder  tin's  roof  the  biograpltcr  of  Johnson,  sad 
llse  pleasant  tourist  to  Corsica  and  the  Hebrides, 
ny  jovial  joyous  hours ;  here  he  has  A>- 
!  of  til*  liveliest  sennet,  and  most  bril- 
,  in  bis  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his 
I  Johnson. 

Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  himself. 

Loca'tion.t  ».  *.  [location,  old  Fr. ;  lo- 
catio,  Lat.]  Situation  with  respect  to 
place ;  act  of  placing ;  state  of  being 
placed. 

Any  determinate  location  or  por.i  tion  of  the  body. 

fVnejwt  m  tie  Creed,  Art.  6. 
To  say  that  (he  world  it  soma*  here,  means  no 
i  that  it  does  cxitt  ;  this  though  a  phrase 
from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 
Loth. 

LocH.f  «.  *.  [Gael,  loch;  Irish,  lough; 
Welsh,  llnghi  Sax.  luh :  Lat.  law.] 
A  lake.  Scottish.    See  Lough. 

A  take  or  /oca  that  has  no  fresh  water  running 
into  it,  will  turn  into  a  stinking  puddle. 

Cheync,  PhiL  Principles. 

Loch.*  ».  t.  [loch,  French  ;  but  the  word 
is  originally  Arabick.] 

1.  A  liquid  confection;  a  soft  medicine, 
between  a  syrop  and  an  electuary: 
called  lochet  in  our  old  lexicography; 
and  also  lohoek,  or  lohoch,  as  it  is  also  in 
French.    See  Lohock. 

2.  In  the  plural,  lochet,  the  evacuations 
consequent  on  the  delivery  of  a  woman 
in  child-bed.  \tX*<h  Greek.] 

LOCK.f  «.  *•  [loc,  Saxon,  the  lock  of  a 
door ;  also  an  enclosure  ;  and  a  tuft  of 
hair.  Serenius  deduces  it  from  the 
Goth,  lukan,  and  Sax.  lucan,  to  shut  up, 
to  close ;  and  so  Mr.  H.  Tooke  calls  it 
the  past  participle  of  the  latter.  But 
Serenius  also  cites  the  West.  Goth. 
loccka,  to  shut.] 

1.  An  instrument  composed  of  springs 
and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or  chests. 

VOL.  II. 
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No  gate  so  strong,  no  loci  to  firm  and  fat, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  or 
brast.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

We  have  loch  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shaktpnrt. 

At  there  arc  loch  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  helot,  in  contriving  their 
wards  or  guard*  Mum. 

The  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is 
struck. 

A  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  seven 
charges  and  discharges :  under  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  is  one  bos  for  tin  powder,  a  little  before  the 
lock  another  for  the  bullets;  behind  the  cock  a 
charger,  which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further 
end  of  the  foe*.  Crew,  Uuwum. 

3.  A  hug ;  a  grapple. 

They  must  be  practised  in  all  tbe/ueat  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  oAeu  be  in  fight  to  tug 
or  grapple,  and  to  close.       Miltm  on  Education. 

4.  Any  enclosure. 

Sergcstbus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  aod  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  th'  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  foot. 

Itryilcn,  JEn. 

To  destroy  any  sluice  or  foot  on  a  navigable 
river,  is  made  felony,  lo  be  punished  with  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  lUachtone. 

5.  A  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  to- 
gether. 

Well  might  he  perceive  the  banging  of  her  hair 
in  loch,  some  curled,  and  some  forgotten.  Sidney. 

A  goodly  cypress,  who  bowing  her  (air  head  over 
the  water,  it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it,  and  dressed 
ber  green  loch  by  that  running  river.  Sidney, 

His  grisly  loekt,  long  growing  and  unbound, 
I>isnrder*d  hung  about  his  shoulders  round..v)*fuer. 

The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and 
the  sound  was  quite  deeded.  Jlacm. 

They  nourish  only  a  lock  at  hair  on  the  crown 
of  their  beads.  Sandys,  Tree. 

A  Ax*  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope. 

Crew. 

Behold  the  loch  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

Addison,  Cafe. 


LOC 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  i 
up,  must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third 
*°*\  Locke. 

Always  lock  up  scat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 
your  china  plates  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in 
and  break  them.  Svnft. 

Your  wine  befd  up, 
Ptam  milk  -ill  do  the  tees.  Pope,  Hot. 

3.  To  close  fast, 

Oeath  blasts  his  bloom,  and  loch  his  frown  eyes. 

i  o  lock.  v.  n, 

1.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock. 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brats 
Doubly  disparted  did  it  lock  and  cloie, 
That  when  it  locked  none  might  through  it  paw. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Either  they  lock  Into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 
another's  surface ;  as  much  of  their  surface  touches 
at  makes  them  cohere.  Boyle. 
Lo'cksr.  n.  t.  [from  fori.]    Anv  thing 
that  is  closed  with  a  lock ;  a  drawer. 
1  made  lockers  nr  drawers  at  the  end  of  the  boot. 

Aoonwun  Crusoe. 

Lo'cket.  tt.  t.  [Irxptd,  French.]  A  small 
lock;  any  catch  or  spring  to 
necklace,  or  other  ornament. 


-„..  J  are  kept  in  . 

With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists. 


Two  loch  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspir'd,  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  Iter  smooth  ivory  neck.  Pope. 
6.  A  tuft. 

I  suppose  tlds  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  Addison,  Sped. 

To  Lock.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  locks. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  leiel  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  every  door, 
Thought  all  secure.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks. 
I  am  loch  in  one  of  them  j 

If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
We  do  toe* 

Our  former  bsroule  in  our  mong  Inrr'd  gates. 


Then  seek  to  know 


thin 


vhii'h  : 


And 


found  them,  lock  tltem  in 


The  frighted  name 
The  log  in  secret  loek'd.  Dryden,  Ores'. 

If  the  door  to  a  council  be  kept  by  armed  men, 
and  all  such  whose  opinion*  are  not  liked  kept 
out,  the  freedom  of  those  within  Is  Infringed,  and 
alt  their  acu  are  as  void  aa  if  they  were  locked 
in.  Tlryien,  ASn. 

One  conduces  to  the  poets  completing  of  his 
the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and  loch  him 
up  like  a  knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  cattle. 

Dryden,  Ded.  to  the  A3*. 
The  rather  of  the  gods 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  <lsrk  abodes 
And  locked  'cm  safe  within,  opprtaa'd  with  moun- 
tain loads.  Dryden,  ASn. 


Jfudi&rat. 

Lo'cKRAM.f  n.  *.  [lock,  Su.  Goth,  locks 
clipped  off  wool ;  and  ramr,  thick.  Se- 
renius.]   A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lochrzm  'bout  her  reecfay  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Shahpeore,  Conn.'. 

Lo'ckhox.  «.  f.    A  kind  of  ranunculus. 
Locksmith.*  n.  1.  [lock  and  tmith.]  A 
man  whose  trade  is  to  make  and  mend 
locks. 

We  may  likewise  tee,  in  Plato's  forenaraed  in- 
stances of  bis  smiths  and  his  Wrights  how  many 
several  am  there  be ;  —  some  goldwiitla,  tome 
bruiers,  some  farriers,  some  locitmithi. 

Fatherly,  Jlhctmt.  (1G22.)  p.  1 93. 

Lo'cky.*  adj.  [from  lock.]  Having  locks 
or  tufts.    Not  in  use.  She-mood. 

Locosto'TiOH.t  »•  *•  [loan  and  mot  us, 
Lat.]    Power  of  changing  place. 

All  progression,  or  animal  ttconution,  is  per- 
formed by  drawing  on,  or  Impelling  forward,  tome 
part  which  was  before  at  quiet. 

Brown,  Putg.  Err. 

Many  in  the  set  loomotians  and  movements  of 
their  days  bate  measured  the  circuit  of  it,  [the 
••"M  Brvmt,  Car.  Mor.  ii.  33. 

An  excursion  to  London,  upon  the  footing  that 
locomotion  then  was,  when  an  hundred  miles  were 
a  journey  of  three  days  was  a  matter  of  tome  im- 
portance. Gram,  HecoUee.  of  SAcntlone. 

LO'COMOTTVE.  adj.  [loot,  and  moveo, 
Latin.]  Changing  place  ;  having  the 
power  of  removing  or  changing  place. 

I  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive 
(acuity  of  animals.  Dtrham,  Pkys.  Tkeol. 

In  Ifae  night  too,  oft  he  kicks 
Or  shews  his  bceiswtitir  tricks  Prv-r. 

An  animal  cannot  well  be  defined  from  any 
particular  orgnnicsl  part,  nor  from  its  /dceswfnr 
faculty,  for  some  ad  here  to  rocks. 

AHmtknot  on  Aliments. 

LocoMOTt'viTT.*  n.  *.  [from  locomotive.] 
Power  of  changing  place. 

The  most  superb  edifice  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived or  constructed,  would  not  equal  the 
smallest  insect,  bleat  with  tight,  tVcting,  and 
locum-unity.  Ilruan. 

*o 
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Lo'cimt.  a.  *.  [locusta,  Latin  ]   A  de- 
vouring  insect. 

The  Hebrew*  had  several  sorU  of 
locusts  which  are  not  known  among  u« : 
the  old  historians  and  modern  travellers 
remark  that  locusts  are  very  numerous 
in  Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia ; 
that  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud 
upon  the  country,  and  eat  up  every 
thing  they  meet  with.  Moses  describes 
four  sorts  of  locust*.  Since  there  was  a 
prohibition  against  using  locusts,  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned  but  that  these 
rcre  commonly  eaten  in  Pa- 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

Calntet. 

will  I  bring  the  loesuU  into  thy 

Air  replete  with  the  strsras  of  animals,  rotting, 
hi*  produced  pestilential  fevers,  »uch  hath  likewise 
been  raised  by 


adoAUuns. 


Lo'CUST-TREE-  ».  *. 

Tlie  locust-tree  hath  a  papilionaceous 
flower,  from  whose  calyx  arises  the 
pointal,  which  afterwards  becomes  an 
unicapsular  hard  pod,  including  round- 
ish hard  seeds,  which  are  surrounded 
with  a 


LOD 

This  cunning  the  kin*  would  not  undersund, 
though  he  lodged  it,  ni  noted  it,  in  nnni'  par- 
ticulars. Boom,  Hen.  VI  I. 

6.  To  harbour  or  cover. 

The  deer  b  Uig'd,  I've  trsck'd  her  to  her  cowl  i 
Ruin  in  at  once.  Addtim,  Colo. 

7.  To  afford  place  to. 

The  memory  can  lodge  s  greater  store  of  ireijrcs, 
than  all  toe  acmes  tan  i;ri.-.rat  «t  one  time. 

8.  To  lay  flat. 

Though  bladcd  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  tr*e»  blown 

tk»rn, 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warden  haul*. 

Snsseipftjrc. 

We'll  nuke  foul  weather  with  despised  lean; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  •hail  lodge  I  he  summer  cum, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  thU  re  rolling  lani^^ 

To  Lodge,  v.  h. 

1.  To  reside  ;  to  keep  re&idence. 

Car*  keep*  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man'*  eye, 
And  where  care  todgetk,  deep  will  nercr  lie. 

Ssslj/H-orr. 

Something  holy  higa  in  that  breast, 
And  witli  those  raptures  roo»e»  lb*  vocal  air 
To  testify  lus  hidden  residence.     Milton,  C 

And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then  ? 
And  lod?e  such  daring  souls  in  little  man  ?  Pope. 

2.  To  take  a  temporary  habitation. 

Why  commands  the  king, 
That  bis  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
Ic  be  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 


in  his 


Locu'tiox.*  »r.  v 
Fr.  Coigravc.] 
speech  ;  phrase. 

Umli -r  the  shadow*  of 
gloyra  of  lb*  etecte  person 

BttU  mike  Bevel.  V.  LI.  (155a) 
They  found  shifts  as  well  in  the  one  as  the 
other;  tropes,  hyperbolical  loculuni,  figures  of 
eknuenev,  slid  Mich  like  tm«. 

Sto^clon.  f*.  '^Ff^^n6l^ 

use  of  by  very  goi-d  authors. 

Hp.  Ifren,  Memonrky  AutrUd,  p.  129. 

Lodestar.    See  Loadstar. 
Lodestone.   See  Loadstone. 
To  LODGE,  v.  a.  [lojian,  Saxon;  loger, 
French.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation. 

When  he  was  come  to  lb*  court  of  France,  the 
king  stlled  him  by  the  name  or  the  duke  of  York  ; 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him,  in  a  great  ] 
SBVte.  Bacon,  Hem.  VII. 

2.  To  afford  a  temporary  dwelling;  to 
supply  with  harbour  for  a  night. 

tvery  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

Drydcn. 

3.  To  place ;  to  plant, 

Wlsni  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodg'd  my  spear, 
Tlie  deiyerate  uvjge  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  eat  h»*dlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

01  way. 

He  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  a  under  breaat, 

Addison,  Oe. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  tint  are  lodged  in 
tin.-  mcmorr,  tbe  mind  is  more  then  passive. 

Lode. 

4.  To  fix  ;  to  settle. 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advane'd, 
And  by  whose  pow'r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displec'd.  Snatepeare. 

I  CsUi  give  no  mioiis 
More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio.         SJuJupeore,  Mere*.  of  Yen. 

5.  To  place  in  the 


Stmt'prvn- 

I  know  not  where  be  Men,  and  for  me  tc 
a  lodging,  sod  say,  be  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Shalcqxore,  (khetl 
Thy  father  ii  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge 
with  the  people.  Samuel. 

3.  To  take  up  residence  at  night. 

My  lords 

And  soldiers,  my  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

Shaktpeare. 

Oh,  that  1  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place 
of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people ! 

Jeremiah. 

Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  thy 
country  ;  it  Is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted, 
because  thou  latst  a  leu  convenient  inn  to  lodge  in 
by  the  way.  Bp.  Taylor. 

4.  To  lie  flat. 

Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire 
best  for  rank  clays ;  and  its  straw  makes  it  not 
subject  to  lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed. 

Mortimer,  Hsutttndry. 

Lodge.?  n.t.  llogis,  French ;  lodge,  Dan. 

a  hut,  a  shed ;  log,  Celt,  a  place.] 
1.  A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest. 

lie  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  bis 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  forest  thereby, 
which  he  calleth  Us  desert,  wherein  be  hath  built 
two  fine  lodges.  Sulney. 
I  found  him  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  In  a 

Snalapeare. 
He  and  Ms  Udy  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
■sde  of  ihii  j.leavuit  chare. 


L  O  F 

of  the  town  eastward,  the 
ambnvsaoour '«  house  was  appointed,  but  not  yet 
(by  default  of  some  of  the  king's  officers)  lodgaUc. 

Sir  J.  Finest,  Pluloi.  (1656.)  p.  164. 
The  house  is  old-fashioned  and  irregular,  but 
ous. 

Smollett,  Humph.  Clinker. 

Lo'dgement.  n.  s.  [from  lodge,-  logement, 
French.] 

1.  Disposition  or  collocation  in  a  certain 
place. 

The  curious  lodgement  and  inosculation  of  the 
Auditory  nerves.  Derkasn. 

2-  Accumulation ;  collection. 

An  opprrwd  disphragca  from  a  mere  lodge- 
ment of  eitravasated  matter.         Sharp,  Surgery. 

3.  Possession  of  the  enemy's  work. 

The  military  pedant  is  making  lodgements,  and 
fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Adduem. 

Lo'dger.  n.  s.  [from  lodge.] 

1.  One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the 
house  of  another. 

Base  tyke,  call's!  thou  me  host?  now  I  scorn 
the  term ;  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Skakssmre,  Hen.  r. 
There  were  in  a  family,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  three  servants  or  lodgers. 

Graunt. 

Those  booses  are  soonest  infected  that  are 
crowded  with  multiplicity  of  lodgers,  and  nasty 
fismOiea.  Harvey. 

Tbe  geutlewomon  begged  vne  to  stop ;  for  that 
a  lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad.  Tatter. 

Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  fellow  lodger,  that 
whilst  the  fellow  lodger  paid  eight  pounds  one 
shilling  and  five-pence  halfpenny  for  the  upper- 
most  story,  he  paid  for  tbe  rest  twenty-four  pounds 
four  shillings  and  four-pence  halfpenny. 

A$rlt  \il  )i?\C)t , 

2.  One  that  resides  in  any  place. 

Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  D — !  be  fair ; 
Say,  can  you  find  but  one  such  lodger  there  ? 

Pope. 

Lo'dging.  n.  s.  [from  lodge.] 
1.  Temporary  habitation  ;  rooms  hired  in 
the  house  of  another. 


Thus  at  tlieir  shady  lodge  arriv'd, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  ador'd 
Tbe  God  that  mnJo  both  sky,  air,  earth. 

Millers,  P.  L. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  s  low  spirited  family.  Swift. 

2.  Any   small   house  appendant   to  a 

greater :  as,  the  porter's  lodge. 
Lo'doeable,*  adj.  [from  lodge;  French, 
logeaolc]    Capable  of  affording  a  tem- 
porary dwelling. 

Coigravc,  and  Skernood. 
•20 


I  will  in  Cawio's  lodging  low  this  napkin, 
ad  let  Mm  find  it.  Shaksrmsre,  01 

Let  blm  clssnge  his  lodging  from  one  end  i 
town  to  anotlier,  which  is 

At  night  he  car 
rn  todgsng,,  and 


of  the 
of 


came 

lu's  country  dame. 

Drydest, 

He  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the 
lodgings  of  Ins  friend.  Additmx,  Gtsardmn. 

Witt  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Pope, 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  Ixnoui  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  trea- 
sure, 

Tbe  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight ; 
The  bower  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleu.orr, 
The  •acred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  sprig ht. 


3.  Harbour; 

The  bounds  were  uncoupled ;  and  the  stag 
thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbienees  of  bis 
foet,  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodginf. 

-'■J 

4.  Convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and 
pillows,  yielding  us  soft  and  warm  todgsng. 

Roy  an  Creation. 

LoE-f  »•  *•    See  Lowe. 
To  Loffe.*    t>.  n.    To  laugh.   See  To 
Laugh. 
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LOFT.4  «.  *.  [%»,  Welsh ;  or  from  lift. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Loft,  Gotb.  cubile  in 
auprema  contignatione :  loefta,  Su.  eve- 
here,  sursum  tollerc.  Scrcniu*.  —  The 
put  participle  of  hlirtan,  Sax.  to  raise, 
to  elevate.   Mr.  H.  Tooke.] 

1.  A  floor. 

Eutycbus  Ml  clown  from  the  third  loft.  AeSi. 
There  i»»  traverse  placed  In  a  toft  above. 


8.  The  highest  floor. 

To  lull  him  in  bis  slumber  toft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down. 
And  ever  (milling  rain  upon  the  loft. 
Milt  with  a  murmuring  wind.      Spauer,  F.  (2- 

3.  Room*  on  high. 

Falsing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire, 
And  Mill  of  mow,  and  loftt  of  piled  thunder. 

A  weasel  once  made  iliiA  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn  left,  through  a  chink.  Pope. 

4.  On  Lost.    See  Aloft. 
Lo'fttit.  adv.  [from  lofty."] 

1.  On  high ;  in  an  elevated  place. 

2.  Proudly ;  haughtily. 

They  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression ; 
they  spank  loftily.  Put.  Ixxiii.  8. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language  or  senti- 
ment; sublimely. 

My  lowly  vers*  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies. 

Speuer,  F-  Q. 
Lo'ftiness.  h.  s.  [from  lofty."] 

1.  Height ;  local  elevation. 

2.  SubRmity ;  elevation  of  sentiment. 
Three  pacta  in  three  distant  ages  bom ; 


Burnt  up 


The  first  in  loftineu  of  (bought  surpaaa'd, 
The  nest  in  majesty  •  lu  both  the  list.  Dryden. 

3.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  bad  loftmea  enough  in 
their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  sovereign 
6gure.  CVSer. 

Lo'fty.  adj.  [from  loft,  or  lift.] 

1.  High;  hovering;  elevated  in  place. 

Cities  of  men  with  iofty  gain  and  sowars, 

Mitten,  P.  L, 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  hand  advance, 
Sea  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. 

Pope,  Ueteuk. 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 
Thus  aaith  the  high  and  lofty  One.  /ant. 

S.  Sublime;  elevated  in  sentiment. 
He  knew 

Himself  so  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhime. 

Milton,  iyruinJ. 

4.  Proud;  haughty. 

The  eyes  of  the  lofty  thai)  be  bumbled.  IiauJi. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  tbeni  that  lov'd  him  not  j 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sum 


t  tyrant  of  our  sea,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate. 

Dryden,  in.  Tale. 

LOG.f  n.  ».  [The  original  of  this  word  is 
not  known.  Skinner  derives  it  from 
lrrgan,  Saxon,  to  lie ;  Junius  from  logge, 
Dutph,  sluggish;  perhaps  the  Latin, 
a,  is  the  true  original.  Dr.  John- 
,  —  It  is  from  the  Sax.  lecxan,  po- 
tiere,  to  lay.  Laj,  (a  broad,  and  retain- 
ing the  sound  of  the  j.)  log,  from  the 
Suxon,  corresponds  with  pott  from  the 
Latin.  We  say,  indifferently,  "  to  stand 
like  a  post,"  or  "  to  stand  like  a  log,"  in 
our  way.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl, 
ii.  167.] 


LOG 

1 .  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 

Would  the  lightuini;  had 

log,  that  thou'rt  Injoin'd  to  pile. 

Soahpeare. 

Tho  worms  whh  many  feet  nr»  bred  under 
loft  at  timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens,  where 
no  logt  are.  Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  bollow'd  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  rWlet  passage  did  begin.  Dry*. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood,  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  which,  with  its  line,  serves 
to  measure  the  course  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

Leg  ts  a  machine  used  to  measure  the  ship's 
bead  way,  or  the  rate  of  her  velocity  as  she 
advance*  through  the  sea.  It  la  composed  by  a 
reel  and  line,  to  which  ii  filed  a  small  piece  of 
wood  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

UawltauKTlh,  Voyaga. 

3.  A  Hebrew  measure,  which  held 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five- 
sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  it  was  a  liquid  measure,  the 
seventy-second  part  of  the  bath  or 
cphah,  and  twelfth  part  of  the  bin. 

Calmrt 

A  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  on*  log 
of  oil.  •  Lettticut. 

Log-board.*  n.  ».  A  table  divided  into 
five  columns,  containing  an  account  of 
a  ship's  way  measured  by  the  log 

Loo-book.*  >i.  i.  A  register  of  a  ship's 
way  and  other  naval  incidents. 

Log-unb.*  n.  s.  Sec  the  second  sense  of 
Loo. 

To  Log.*  v.  n.  In  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  to  move  to  and  lira  Used  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  Polwhele. 

LooahTthmicai..*7  adj.  [Fr.  logarith 

Looari'thmick.    J  miotic.] 
to  logarithms. 

Mr.  Walter  Warner  made  an  inverted  logo- 
rithmical  table,  whereas  Brigg't  table  filli  his 
margin  with  numbers,  increasing  by  units,  and 
over  against  them  %ets  their  logarithms,  which 
because  of  incommensurability  must  need,  be 
cither  abundant  or  denciettt. 

Aubrey,  Anted.  H.  J79. 

LOGARITHMS.  ».  s.  [logarithme,  Fr. 
>Jy*t,  and  ifiS/noi.] 

Logarithms  which  are  the  indexes  of 
the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another, 
were  first  invented  by  Napier  Lord 
Mcrchison,  a  Scottish  baron,  and  after- 
wards completed  by  Mr.  Drigga,  Savi- 
lian  professor  at  Oxford.    They  are  a 


of  artificial  numbers,  contrived 
for  the  expedition  of  calculation,  and 
proceeding  in  an  arithmetical  propor- 
portion,  as  the  numbers  they  answer 
to  do  in  a  geometrical  one:  for  in- 
stance, 

01234567  8  9 
1  2  4  8  16  32  6*  128  256  512 
Where  the  numbers  above  beginning  with 
(0),  and  arithmetically  proportional,  arc 
called  Ingaritkmt.  The  additions  and 
subtraction  of  logarithms  answers  to  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  the  num- 
bers they  correspond  with ;  and  this 
saves  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.  In 
like  manner  will  the  extraction  of  roots 
be  performed,  by  dissecting  the  loga- 


LOG 

riihms  of  any  numbers  for  the  square 
root,  and  trisecting  them  for  the  cube, 
and  so  on.  Harris. 
Lo'GGATS.f  n.  s.  pi. 

Loggati  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play 
or  game,  which  is  one  of  the  unlawful 
games  enumerated  in  the  thirty-third 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  the  same 
which  is  now  called  kettle-pins,  in  which 
boys  often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of 
wooden  pins,  throwing  at  them  with 
another  bone  instead  ot  bowling. 

Hanmer. 

This  is  a  game  played  in  several  parts 
of  England  even  at  this  time.  A  stake 
is  fixed  into  the  ground ;  those,  who 
play,  throw  loggats  at  it;  and  he,  that 
is  nearest  the  stake,  wins.  I  have  seen 
it  played  in  different  counties  at  their 
sheep-shearing  feasts.  Stecvens. 
It  is  probably  from  the  word  log;  the 
as  so  called  from  the  loggets  or 
pins  made  use  of  in  the  play. 

WhaUcy. 

Did  these  bones  coat  no  more  the  breeiling,  Ijui 
to  play  at  loggatM  with  them  ?    SktUjjiearc,  Hamlet. 

LO'GGER  HEAD.  ».  [logge,  Dutch, 
stupid,  and  head ;  or  rather  from  log,  a 
heavy  motionless  mass,  as  blockhead.] 
A  dolt ;  a  blockhead ;  a  thickscul. 

Where  hast  been,  Hal  ?  — 
With  three  or  four  loggerhtadt.  amongst  three  or 
fourscore  hogsheads.  Sialapm,  /fen.  IK 


;  to 


quench  other  people's  area?  V. 
To  fall  to  Loggerheads.  \  To 
To  go  to  Loggerheads.  J  fight' 

weapons, 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass,  fell 
to  U^gerneod,  which  should  be  hi.  master. 

Lo'ookr  headed,  adj.  [from  loggerhead.] 
Dull ;  stupid ;  doltish. 

You  A'i^rTA/rjrtW  and  unpoMah'd  groom,  what! 
no  attendance  ?     Shahftm,  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew. 
LO'GICK,  n.  s.  [logiqve,  French  ;  logica, 
Latin,  from  hiye.]   The  art  of  reason- 
ing.  One  of  the  seven  sciences. 

I^ogidt  is  the  art  of  stung  reason  welt  in  our 
Inquiries  after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it 
to  others.  Warn,  Logic*. 

And       T^k)'£'t'""1'  £iU'  acquaintance, 

SMaitptare. 

By  n  /..git*  that  left  no  man  any  thing  irliich  be 
rr.igli*  rail  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it 
as  the  case  of  on*  man,  but  the  case  of  the  king- 
dom. Clarendon. 

Here  foam'd  rebellious  logui,  gagg'd  and 
bound, 

TV-re  striiit  fair  rbetorick  languish 'd  on  the 
ground.  Pope. 

Lo'gical.  adj.  [from  logici.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  logick;  taught  in  logick. 

The  berriiek  complained  greatly  of  St.  Angus- 
tine,  as  being  too  full  of  togiant  subtikies. 

Hooker. 

T)io*c  who  in  u  logical  dispute  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy. 

Dryden,  Pre/.  It  Ann,  ifir. 

We  ought  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  our 
ability  in  giving  subtile  rules,  and  rinding  out 
logical  arguments,  since  it  would  be  more  perfec- 
tion not  to  want  them.  Raker. 

2.  Skilled  in  logick;  furnished  with  lo- 
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a  judge  in  criticism, 
at  head. 

jldditon,  Spectator. 

Lo'oicallv.  adv.  [from  logical.}  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  logick. 

How  can  her  old  good  man 
With  honour  take  her  back  again  ? 
From  hence  I  Lgicatty  gather, 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  either.  Prior- 

Loci'cian.  n.t.  [logician,  French;  logicus, 
Latin.]  A  teacher  or  professor  of  lo- 
gick;  a  man  versed  in  logick. 

If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  ami  haw 
a*  well  judgement  aa  intention,  he  may  do  great 
matters.  Bacon. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logician,  man  is  dirtin. 
guiuW  from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  uf 
laughter.  Jtdduon. 

Each  staunch  ix-jlemirk  xru'iborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  apur.  Pope,  Dnnciad. 

A  roriciois  might  put  a  caw  that  would  acne 
for  aa  exception.  Steift. 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  subtile  men,  and 
moat  of  them  logician*;  accordingly  they  baTc 
,  and  slwd  subsidy  upon 


i  their  auihor 
Baker. 

Lo'cmak.  n.  *.  [log  and  man."}  One 
whose  business  is  to  carry  logs. 

For  your  aake 
Am  I  thi»  patient  logman  t   Skakrpeare,  Tcmjicss. 

Lo'goorifiib.*  n.  t.  [Xvysc,  discourse,  and 
yp'fcc,  an  enigma,  from  yflne,  a  net, 
Gr.]    A  sort  of  riddle. 

Had  I  rompll'd  from  Amadls  de  Gaul,  — 
Or  spun  out  riddles,  and  weav'd  fifty  tomei 
Ot lagngrijj&e*,  and  curioui  palindromes,— 
Thou  then  hadst  had  some  colour  for  thy  Bam 
On  web  my  acrioua  follies, 

B.  Jonton,  Ditcoifricf. 

Lo'COMACHY.f  It.  S.  [>.oytfuxX'1h  Gr.  logo- 

machie,  Fr.j    A  contention  in  words 
a  contention  about  words. 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  punle  sacred 
tneology  with  distinctions,  cavils  rjuidrlinm ;  and 
to  transformed  her  to  a  men  kind  of  sophistry  and 
{ofiroucA^.  HomeU. 
Use  contentions  of  the  eastern  and  western 
i  about  this  subject,  are  but  a  mere  /ogo- 
,  or  strife  about  words. 

It)'.  BramhaU,  Schism  Guarded,  p.  403. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  mere  logonacJiy,  or 
strife  about  sounds  and  phrases. 

Trapp,  Popery  truly  stated,  P.  u.  f  I . 

Lo'OWOOD.  n.  t. 

Logwood  is  of  a  very  dense  and  firm 
texture ;  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree 
which  produces  it.  It  is  very  heavy, 
and  remarkably  bard,  and  of  a  deep, 
strong,  red  colour.  It  grows  both  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  no  where 
so  plentifully  as  on  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Campeachy.      Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with 
logwood  water.  1'eackam  on  Drawing. 

Lo'HOCK.  n.  s. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those 
forms  of  medicines  which  are  now  com 
monly  called  eclegmas,  lambatives,  or 
linctuses.  Quinf;/. 

LahotJn  and  pectorals  were  pn-scribcvl,  and 
venesection  repeated.  Witeman,  Surgery. 

Lom.T  "•  *■  Welsh.    Dr.  Johnson. 

—  Our  word  was  originally  lend ;  lewis 
being  the  loins.  See  Lends.  Callander 
derives  the  Sax.  and  Germ,  lendenu, 


and  ltndent  from  Uinga  "  to  extend,  the 
loins  being  the  length  of  the  trunk  of 

the  body."] 

1.  The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by 
the  butcher. 
So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark 

Of  real  a  lucid  lorn, 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark, 
As  wise  philosophers  remark, 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine.     1A.  Dorttt. 

.  Loins ;  the  reins. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  Mas.  Skakqicm,  A*.  Lear. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  benvy  mother's  womb  1 
Tbou  loathed  issue  of  thy  fetlier's  loin*  ! 

Shalcrpeart,  Rid,.  HI. 
Virgin  mother,  hail ! 
High  in  die  love  of  heaven  !  yrt  from  my  taint 
Thou  slialt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  die  Son 
Of  God  Must  High.  Jfifeut,  P.  L. 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  fro  sen  taint,  to  pan 


like  a  deluge  on  the  south.    Milton,  P.  L. 
To  LO'ITEK.f  t-.  *.  [leuieren,  loleren, 
Teut.  to  linger;  lata,  Gothick,  tardy, 
slow.]   To  linger ;  to  spend  time  care- 
lessly ;  to  idle. 

"  i,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you 
soldiers  up  in  the  countries.  Snabp. 


You  loiter  while 


rs  up  in  the  countries 
i  this  long  delay  ? 
the  spoils  are  thrown 


So  hangs  and  hilt,  and  weeps  upon  me.-  to 
shakes  and  pulls  me.  Sbstniratr,  OthtUo. 

He  i»  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bid, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

Shalttprare,  Rich.  111. 

Clow  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream, 
Where  lovers  us'd  to  loll  and  dream.  Hndtimu. 

To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  cyt/on  sleds, 
And  Uy  your  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds. 

Dryden. 

Void  of  care  he  lotlt  supine  in  state, 
And  leave*  lux  business  to  be  dune  by  fate. 


But  wanton  now,  and  USng  at  our  ease, 
We  suffer  oil  the  inveterate  ills  of  peace.    /)r\/<lm . 

A  lasy  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loiterers.  Pope,  Dunand. 

.  To  hang  out.  Used  of  the  tongue 
hanging  out  in  weariness  or  play. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat. 
With  teliinr  loogue  lay  fawning  at  dry  feet. 

With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  be  pass'd 
And  with  his  (oiling  tongue  asaay'd  die  taste. 


away. 

Dryden. 

If  we  have  gone  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mis- 
take j  if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 

Roger*. 

To  Lo'iteh.*  r.  a.  To  consume  in  trifles; 
to  waste  carelessly. 

Mark  bow  be  spends  his  time,  whether  he  (in- 
actively Men  it  away.  Locke. 

What  have  we  found 
In  life's  austercr  hours,  delectable 
As*  the  long  day  so  loiter  d. 

Surdu,  Village  Curate. 

Lo'iterer.  n.  t.  [from  loiter.']    A  lin- 
gerer ;  an  idler ;  a  lazy  wretch ;  one  I 
who  lives  without  business ;  one  who  is 
sluggish  and  dilatory. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry, 
And  daily  to  totfrcri  base  a  good  eye. 

Tiuarr,  Ilutb. 

The  poor,  by  idleness  or  unthriftiness,  arc  riot- 
ous spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterer*,  if  in/ward. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  Merer  t 
Though  my  eyes  elos'd,  my  arm*  have  atiU  been 
open'd 

To  search  if  thou  wen  come.  Otwoy. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into 
die  useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the 
rest  to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like 
idle  loiterer*,  and  truants.  More. 

Ever  listles*  loiterer*,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 

Pope. 

To  LOLL-f  t>.  n.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  not  known.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  contemptuously  derived  from  lollard, 
a  name  of  great  reproach  before  the 
Reformation ;  of  whom  one  tenet  was, 
that  all  trades  not  necessary  to  life  are 
unlawful.  Dr. Johnson. — Serenius,  with 
great  probability,  cites  the  Iceland,  lolia, 
to  be  slowly  moved,  loll,  a  slow  step, 
as  the  origin  of  our  word.] 

1.  To  lean  idly  ;  to  rest  lazily  against  any 


To  Loll.  v.  a.    To  put  out.    Used  of 
the  tongue  exerted. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind, 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  die  people,  when  splay  mouths  tbey  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back, 
Tbcir  tongue*  loltd  out  a  foot.       Dryden,  Peru 

By  Slrymoo's  freenng  streams  he  sat  alone, 
Tress  bent  their  heads  to  hear  him  ting  bis 
wrongs, 

Fierce  tigers  couch'd  around,  and  lotTd  dieir 
tawGUig  lornjuett.  Dryden,  I'trg. 

LO'LLARD."  I  n.  s.  [Maerd,  Teut.  lot- 
LO'LLER.  J  tardus,  low  Latin.  Some 
contend,  that  this  word  was  derived 
from  Walter  Lolhard,  a  German,  who 
began  to  dogmatize  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  others,  from 
the  Germ,  loben,  to  praise,  and  htrr. 
Lord,  because  the  lollards  travelled 
about  from  place  to  place,  singing  holy 
hymns;  Chaucer,  from  lolium,  cockle 
or  tares,  as  if  these  persons  were  the 
tares  sown  in  Christ  s  vineyard ;  and 
others  from  the  old  Germ.  luUen  or 
lollen,  to  sing,  and  the  termination  hard, 
with  which  many  of  the  high  Dutch 
words  end ;  from  the  manner,  as  already 
stated,  of  their  singing  hymns,  or,  as 
some  think,  from  their  custom  also  of 
chanting  requiems  to  the  souls  of  the 
dead.  Du  Cangc  believes  the  word  to 
be  of  German  origin ;  and  agrees  with 
Killian's  lollaerd,  (mus&itator,l  a  mum- 
bler  of  prayers,  lollen,  signifying  also  to 
mumble,  to  hum.]  A  name  given  to 
the  first  reformers  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick  religion  in  England ;  a  reproachful 
appellation  of  the  followers  ol  Wicliffe. 
See  Lollahdy. 

I  smell  a  loiter  in  the  wind,  quoth  he :  — 
He  shal  no  gospel  gloarn  here  ne  techc  :  — 
Ho  woldc  sow  en  soon  diflicultec, 
Or  springen  cocle  in  our  clene  come  ; 
And  tberfore,  boste,  I  warne  thee  beforne. 

CTjrraccr,  Shipnt.  ProL. 
They  arc  of  him  [die  pope]  cursed  with  book, 
hell,  and  candle,  out  of  bis  heaven,  m  Pawjuin 
calletb,  and  this  natural  life,  aa  lotlonl*  and  here- 
tikca  not  worthy  the  bencCfe  of  leinporall  quiet. 

.  Benedutut,  (.157.J,)  ftd.  59. 
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In  lus  tectum  ha  [H.  Oompe]  called  the  hire- 
tikes  lotlardt.      For,  Actt  and  Mon.  of  WicUfe. 

Dr.  Wklif  dying  at  Lutterworth  Dwc.  31, 
1384,  bit  follower*  were  soon  »ft«r  distinguished, 
or  ruber  reproached,  by  the  nickname  of  WtonH, 
Lmi,  Life  of  Bp.  Ptfodc,  p.  10. 

Lo'ixabdy.»  it.  t.  [from  loUard.]  The 
doctrine  of  lollards ;  it  name  given  to 
what,  before  the  Reformation,  was 
deemed  heresy. 

Beware  chat  thou  be  not  oppressed 
WithanlichrUte'sfoUardif.  Gowr,  Conf.  Am.  B.5. 

Toe  spirit  of  popery,  not  Christianity,  was  to  be 
wen  in  the  ml  of  the  enemies  to  loUardv. 

Ywng  on  Iitalal.  Corruption*,  ii.  331. 

To  Lo'liop.*  v.  n.  To  move  heavily  j  to 
walk  in  a  heavy,  lounging  manner;  to 
lean  idly  ;  and  in  a  general  sense  to  idle. 
A  low  word,  formed  from  loll,  and  used 
in  many  place*.  Sec  Craven  Dial. 
Brockctt,  and  Moore. 
Lomba'rdick.*  adj.  [from  the  Lom&artU.] 
Applied  to  one  of  the  ancient  alphabets 
derived  from  the  Roman,  and  relating 
to  the  manuscripts  of  Italy. 

Writing  in  Italy  was  uniform  until  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  when  it  was  dis- 
figured by  the  taste  of  that  barbarous 
people.  In  569,  the  Lombards  having 
(km -.cased  themselves  of  all  that  part  oT 
the  empire,  except  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
introduced  another  form  of  writing, 
which  is  termed  Lombardic.  As  the 
popes  used  the  Lombardic  manner  in 
their  bulls,  the  appellation  of  Roman  was 
sometimes  given  to  it  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Though  the  dominion  of  the 
Lombards  continued  no  longer  than 
about  two  hundred  and  six  years,  the 
name  of  their  writing  was  still  current 
beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  then  ceased. 

An  to  tho  Lombar&k  character,  we  have  not  a 
book  that  I  know  of,  written  in  it,  I  mean  agree- 
able to  the  specimens  of  it  in  Miibilloa  de  Ke 
diplomatic*  [  nor  did  I  evrr  tee  any  in  any  otber 
place.  In  Sir  J.  Cotton'*  (I  pcrceire  by  your 
catalogue)  there  be  several.  —  Several  of  our  MSS. 
are  said  by  l>r.  Langbein  to  be  written  in  I.om- 
Sairuc  letter* ;  but  they  are  the  common  ten  or 
square  bond,  about  400  yean  old,  vastly  different 
from  MahiUon,  as  I  suppose  yours  arc  also. 
H.  Irodfcy  fe  Dr.Smith,  (1697,)  Aubny't  Ante.  i.8J. 

Lomp.  n,  i.    A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 
Lo'ndomeb.*  it.  t.  [from  London."]  A 

native  of  London ;  an  inhabitant  of 

London. 

What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  tjtndonert 
Concerning  the  French  journey. 

i&oktpuxrt.  Hen.  VtU. 

The  felicity  of  Queen  Elisabeth  may  be  much 
imputed  to  the  rare  temper  and  moderation  of 
men's  minds  in  those  days ;  for  the  pules  of  the 
ctMmnon  people,  and  Londonen,  did  beat  nothing 
so  high  as  it  did  afterwards,  when  they  grew  pam- 
pered with  so  long  peace  and  plenty. 

Howell,  Lett.  iv.  12. 

Some  Londtmert,  whom  they  extolled  to  tbc 
skies  for  tlssir  wit,  I  knew,  pained  in  town  for 
silly  fellows.  Additon,  Freehold.  No.  93. 

Lo'noomism.*  a.  *.  A  mode  of  expression 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  London. 

The  subject  is,  to  shew,  that  the  humble  and  ac- 
cepted dialect  of  London,  the  Londonimu,  as  I 
may  call  them,  are  far  fro 


in  thenmlies,  however  they  may  appear  to  us  not 

born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell. 

ftyge,  Ante,  of  the  Eng.  Lentuage. 

LONE.f  adj.  [contracted  from  alone."] 

1.  Solitary ;   unfrequented ;  having  no 
company. 

Hera  lbs  Ante  boar  a  blank  of  life  displays. 

Saoo.gr. 

Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  Unlit, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls. 

Pspt. 

2.  Single ;  not  conjoined  or  neighbouring 
to  others. 

No  tone  bouse  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 

CT7'  Pope. 

3.  Formerly  denoting  single;  unmarried; 
or  in  widowhood. 

Moreover  this  Glyceric  is  a  lane  woman. 

Xjiffin,  Trans,  of  Terence,  (1588). 
A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  tone 
wumsn  to  bear.        Snakspeare,  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 

Queen  Elisabeth  being  a  lane  woman,  and 
laying  few  friends,  refusing  to  marry. 

TitUloa  Collect.  of  Brew*,  (161«). 

Lone.*    \  n.  s.    Our  northern  words  for 
Lo'nnix.  j     a  lane. 
Lo'neliness.  n.  s.  [from  lonelif.] 

1.  Solitude  ;  want  of  company. 

The  hugs  and  sportful  assembly  grew  to  him  a 
tedious  landmen,  esteeming  nobody  since  DeU 
phantus  was  lost.  Sidney. 

2.  Disposition  to  solitude. 

lice 

The  mystery  of  your  lont&neu,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head. 

Lo'nei.y.  adj.  [from  lone.] 

1.  Solitary. 

I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon ;  that  his  fen 
Makes  fcar'd  and  tallt'd  of  more  than 

Shotiyittirf'. 
Why  thus  close  up  the  Mars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  flll'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  totsnto  traveller  ?  Milton,  Com. 

Time  baa  made  yon  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagin'd,  in  your  JsiseJy  cell.  Dryd,  JEn. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude 


When,  fairest  r 
You  lonely  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.  Rowe. 

Lo'NENess.t  «.  *.  [from  lone.]    Solitude ; 
dislike  of  company . 
One  that  doth  wear  away  himself  in  Umeneu. 

Fletcher,  Faithful  Shepnerdeu. 
Those  that  would  make  Umeneu  acceptable,  by 
advising  men,  as  through  a  prospective,  to  behold 
the  greatness  of  structures  and  bravery  of  courts, 
through  the  humility  of  a  cottage. 

Sir  H.  Tempo*  on  SotUarineu,  p.  95. 
I  can  love  both  fair  and  brown, — 
Her  who  loves  toneneii  best.  Donne,  Poewu,  p.  7. 

If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good, 
YOU  would  leuTc  Ltnenett.  IHd.  p.  131 . 

Lo'NEsoMsvf  adj.  [from  lone.]    Solitary  ; 
dismal. 

They  dance  as  they  were  wood, 
Around  an  huge  Mack  goat,  in  lenetome  wood, 
By  shady  night,  far  from  or  bouse  or  town. 

Afore,  .Pre-exist,  of  the  Soul.  St.  49. 
You  cither  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb, 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  orb ; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  vroar ! 
How  horrid  will  these  luuesomc  seats  appear' 

niackmort. 

Lo'nesomely.*  adv.  [from  lonesome.]  In 

a  dismal  or  solitary  manner. 
Lo'nesomeness.*  ».  s.  [from  lonesome.] 

State  or  quality  of  being  ' 


The  darkness  and  bnetcmeneu  of  tin  night,  is 
no  improper  similitude;  'tis  a  pretty  emblem  of 
our  mortality.  Alllingbeci,  Sem.  p.  96. 

LONG.f  adj.  U0,,£>  French ;  longut,  Lat. 
Dr.  Johnson. —  l"hc  past  participle  of 
the  Sax.  leirjian,  extendere,  producere. 
Nor  can  any  other  derivation  be  found 
for  the  Latin  longut.  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  W4>  —  Mr.  Tooke  has 
omitted  to  notice  the  M.  Goth,  lagg, 
Ivgg,  of  which  the  first  is  pronounced 
like  our  n ;  and  from  which  long  should 
seem  to  be  immediately  derived.] 

1.  Not  short;  used  of  time. 

He  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day. 

Acu,  si. 

He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season. 

St.  XiiJtr,  xxiii. 

2.  Not  short ;  used  of  space. 

Empress,  the  way  is  readv,  and  not  long, 

MOton,  P.  L. 

3.  Having  one  of  its  geometrical  dimen- 
sions in  a  greater  degree  than  either  of 
the  other. 

His  branches  becam  long 

We  made  the  trial  In  a  fang  necked  phial  left 
open  at  tbe  top.  Soyte. 

*.  Of  any  certain  measure  in  length. 
Women  cat  their  children  of  a  span  long- 

Lam.  ii.  20. 
These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  itiious  trace. 

Afi&on,  P.  I.. 
The  fig-tree  jprtads  her  arm*. 
Branching  so  broad  and  lane.        IBUm.  P.  L- 

A  ponderous  mace, 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  he  swings  arouud.  Pope. 

Man  godti  to  his  lent;  hotre.      Bcctut.  xii.  5. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  tbe  land.  Erodut,  xt.  12. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  way 
Up  hither,  under  letig  obedience  tried. 

JfBlen,  P.  L. 

Him  after  lang  debate  of  thougbta  revolv'd 
Irresolute,  hi«  fins!  semcnee  dioie.  Miltvit,  P.  I.. 

Long  and  ceaseless  hiss.  i/Oton,  P.  I~ 

6.  Dilatory. 

Death  will  not  be  long  In  coming,  nnd  the  cove- 
nant of  lite  crave  in  not  Ult-wetl  unto  tbec. 

8  Sccluu  xiv.  12. 

7.  Tedious  in  narration. 


With  hng  i 

Millou,  P.  L. 
Reduce,  my  muse,  tbc  wandering  aong, 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

8.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great 
scries. 

But  ftrst  a  long  succession  mutt  entuc. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

the  verb,  To  long.]  Longing; 
desirous;  or  perhaps,  long  continued, 
from  the  disposition  to  continue  looking 
at  any  thing  desired. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  long  look  that 
way,  he  saw  tbe  galley  leave  the  pursuit.  Sdnty. 

By  every  circumstance  I  know  be  loves ; 
Yet  be  but  doubts,  and  parlies,  and  ovtsout 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour.  DrydtH. 

10.  [In  musick  and  pronunciation.]  Pro- 
tracted :  as  along  note;  along  syllable. 

11.  Affectedly  deliberate:  rather  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  according  to  them, 
in  tbc  common  way;  and  let  the  matter  in  hand 
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he  what  it  will,  it  mutt  bo  earned  with  an  air  of 
importance,  and  transacted,  if  wc  may  so  »pc-.tk, 
with  an  imtvnttuious  secrecy.  Then  art  your 
■  with  long  beads,  wbo  would  fain  make  the 
•  their  thoughts  and  idea*  very  much 
to  their  neighbours !   Toller,  No.  191. 

Loxo.f  adv. 

1.  To  a  great  lengtli  in  space. 

The  nurbie  brought,  erects  tlw 
Or  form*  the  pillar*  tang-extended  rows. 
On  which  ibc  planted  grove  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior. 

2.  Not  for  a  short  time. 

With  mighty  barm  of  (one-enduring  toast. 

Fairfax. 

Whea  the  trumpet  soundetb  long,  tbey  thai) 
come  up  to  the  mount.  End.  tit.  13. 

The  martial  Ancus 
Furbith'd  the  rusty  sword  again. 
Kc«um'd  the  leit^-forgotten  aldi-ld.  Dryden. 

On*  of  these  advantages,  wliich  Corneillv  has 
laid  down,  is  the  making  choke  of  some  signal 
and  t>n£-npcctcd  day,  whereon  the  action  of  the 
play  b  to  depend.  Dryden. 

So  fct-uod  ibr  pinut  prin  ri'  unmov'd,  and  bmg 
Sustain "d  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng. 

Dryden,  AZn. 

The  muse  retumes  ber  feitf-forgottcn  lays 
And  lore,  restor'd,  his  ancient  realm  atirrcys. 

Dryti-n. 

Ho  man  las  complained  Oust  you  bare  dis- 
coursed too  long  on  any  subject,  for  you  leave  us 
in  an  eagerness  of  learning  more.  Dryden. 

Persia  left  for  you 
Til*  realm  of  Candahor  for  dower  I  bought, 
That  fone-conlcndcd  prize  for  which  you  fought. 

Dryden. 

It  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  twig-agi- 
sonabtc  question,  whether  man's 
will  be  free  or  no?  Lode. 

To  thy  fond  with  tin  Ante-expected  shores. 

Pope,  Odyttey. 

3.  In  the  comparative,  it  signifies  for  more 
time ;  and  the  superlative,  for  most  time. 

When  she  could  no  longer  bide  him,  she  took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes.  End.  ii.  3. 

Eldest  parents  signifies  either  the  eldest  men 
and  women  that  have  had  children,  or  those  who 
have  loHgtM  had  issue.  Lode. 
+.  Not  soon. 

Not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempes. 
tuous  wind.  Act*,  xsvii.  14. 

5.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant. 

If  the  world  had  been  eternal,  those  would  hare 
beeu  found  in  it,  and  generally  spread  long  ago, 
and  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages.  Tittottm. 

Say,  that  you  once  were  virtuous  long  ago! 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  PkMpi,  Briton. 

6.  [For  along  i  flat  long,  Fr.]  All  along  ; 
throughout :  of  time. 

Them  among 
There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  llicm  meditate  all  his  life  lung. 

S/irluer,  F.  Q. 
Some  say,  that  ever  1  gainst  that  season  comes. 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  tingetb  all  night  long, 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  walks  abroad, 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  tbeu  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  rakes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd,  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Statr/mrr,  Hamlet. 
He  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day. 

Cut.  Tlviii.  IS 

Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gencr- 

".  Owing  to;  in  consequence  of:  an  ab- 
breviation of  along;  not  from  the  Sax. 
jtlans,  a  fault,  as  Dr  Johnson  has  hastily 
asserted,  but  from  je-lanj,  long  oft  not 
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meaning  by  the  fault,  by  the  failure,  as 
he  has  further  mistated  it;  and  not  a 
substantive,  as  he  makes  it.  See  the 
seventh  sense  of  Along. 

But  if  it  is  alonge  on  me, 
That  ve  unavancei  1  be, 
Or  els  if  it  be  longe  on  you, 
The  soth  shall  be  prcveo  nowe. 

Cower,  Con/.  Am.  B.  i. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well, 
so  it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pains  and 
hazard  make  themselves  advisers  Cot  the  common 
good.  Hooter. 

Maine,  Bloys,  Poictiers,  and  Tours  are  woo 
away, 

Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay. 

Shahpeare,  Hen.  VS. 

Mturcst,  all  this  coil,  is  Umie  °f  yon.  S&Jtn<earr. 

If  we  ow  e  it  to  him  that  we  know  to  much,  it  is 
perhaps  lung  of  his  fond  adorers  that  we  know  to 
little  more.  OangHle. 

Lose*  n.  t. 

1.  A  character  of  musick,  usually  equal 
to  two  breves. 

2.  As  Dr.  Johnson  has  placed,  what  I  have 
made  the  seventh  sense  of  the  adverb, 
a*  a  noun  substantive;  it  seems  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  I 
have  there  proved. 

To  Loxct  c-  n-  [getangen,  German,  to  ask. 
Skinner. — IceT.  "/fl«|«,  epter,"  to  de- 
sire ;  tangen,  desire.  Sercnius.  —  So  the 
Saxon,  lajijian  rcrxep,  to  long  after, 
to  desire  greatly:  L'r  nu  lanjian  mat; 
a-ftep  fbylcum  bajum.  Nobis  nunc  de- 
siderare  licet  tales  dies.  Oros.  2.  5. 
Lye,  edit.  Manning.  It  is  a  secondary 
meaning  of  lanxian  to  draw  out,  to  pro- 
tract.] To  desire  earnestly;  to  wish, 
with  eagerness  continued:  with  for  or 
after  before  the  thing  desired. 

Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd for  change,  or  better  slate. 

Saiaraneare. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  long- 
ing Joe  them.  Drul.  xiviii.  S3. 
If  oarst  he  witfaed,  now  he  kmged  sore. 

Fairfax. 

The  great  master  perceived,  that  Rhodes  was  the 
place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  a/ler.Knotks,  Hut. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  cauacth  love. 
And  longing  hope,  and  well  assured  joy. 
His  tons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 


And  long/or  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  death  descrr'd. 


D^/tt.-n,  .Cis- 


Ci  lad  of  the  gift,  the  new  made  warrior  goes. 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks  and  longt /or  equal 

foes  Drylen. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality  t      Addkon ,  Colo. 

There's  Use  tie  that  binds  you ; 
Too  long  to  call  hira  father  ;  Marcia'a  crnrnn 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 

Aiiiiuon. 


Nicoraedes  Imping  /or  herrings  »as  supplied 
with  fresh  ones  by  hi*  cook,  st  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  Artulhwl. 

Through  stormy  seas 
I  courted  dangers,  and  1  tongd/or  death. 

A.  Phili}*. 

To  Loso.*  v.  n.  [langen,  (ierman.]  To 
belong.  Tin's  word  is  often  written,  as  if 
it  were  merely  an  abbreviation  of  be- 

lone. 

The  clothes,  and  the  remcnant  all, 
That  to  the  sacrifice  Ion  fen  shall. 

(tower,  An.  Tale. 
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Commandementstbat  lomsnt  to  Cod. 

Lit.  Fettm.  fol  83.  b. 
But  be  me  tret  through  pride,  and  puissance 

strong, 

Aauyl'd,  not  knowing  what  to  armea  doth  hug. 

fyrnarr,  F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  8. 
But  wit's  ambition  AjisgerA  to  the  beat.  Durui. 
LoitOANl'MITT.t  n.  t.  Uonganimilai,!*^ 
longanimite.Tr.l  Forbearance ;  patience 
of  offences. 

The  Almighty,  in  bit  goodnease  and  merry, 
givetb  lyme  and  apace  to  men  that  are  wylliog  to 
repent,  and  endureth  oflViiuVr*  with  fjrvat  pititun.' 
aiMl  longanimity  to  bring  them  to  rigfiteoiuntsw: 
of  lyfe.        H'ootton,  Car.  Man  vol,  ( 1 57ft)  K .  ii. 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did 
the  meekness  of  Mows,  and  surely  had  mastered 
any  hut  til*  hn^nnimity  and  lasting  «j Iterance  of 
Cod.  Brown,  I'ulg.  Err. 

That  innocent  and  ltoly  matron  bad  rather  go 
clad  in  the  snowy  white  robes  of  meekness  and 
longanimity,  than  in  the  purple  mantle  of  blood. 

Howell.  Eng.  Tears. 

Lo'.vgboat.  ft.  t.  The  largest  boat  be- 
longing to  a  ship. 

At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  counte- 
nance the  landing  in  his  Umgboat.  Wotton. 

They  first  betray  their  matters,  and  then,  when 
tbey  find  the  veesel  ainkiog,  save  themselves  in 

the  longboat.  L'Bttrange. 

LONGE.*  n.  s.  [French.]  A  thrust  with 
a  sword.  Butler,  in  his  remains,  writes 
it  Ion  gee.  It  is  a  trifling  and  needless 
word. 

He  attacked  Mr.  Darnel  with  great  fury,  and 
at  the  first  hmge  ran  him  up  the  hilt.  Smollett. 

LONGE'VAL,*  1  adj.  [longtrvut,  Lat.1 
LONGE  VOUS.  S  Long-lived. 

leaving  no  histories  of  those  fangiretu  gene- 
rations when  men  might  have  been  properly 
historians,  when  Adam  might  have  read  long 
lectures  into  MetbnseJab,  and  Methuselah  unto 
Noah.  Bninm,  Chr.  Mor.  iii.  I. 

Those  primitive  longanxl  and  antediluvian  man- 
agers, who  first  taught  science  to  the  w  »nl. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Mart.  Scrit&n,*. 

Losge'vity.  n.  *.  [longcevui,  Latin.] 
Length  of  life. 

Tint  those  are  countries  tnilable  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from 
the  longevity  at  the  natives.         Roy  on  Creatnm, 

The  instances  of  Umgexily  are  chiefly  amongst 
the  abstemious,  Arbuthnot  on  Alimenlu 

Longi'manous.  adj.  [longuemain,  French ; 
Imigimnmts,  LaU] 
long  hands. 

The  villainy  of  tfaia  Christian  evceeded  the 
persecution  trf  lumthcns,  whose  malice  was  never 
so  longimtmout  at  to  rwh  the  soul  of  their 
enemies,  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their 
elysiutm.  Brmrn,  Fulg.  Err. 

Longi'metry.  n.  4.  [longtu  and  ^rrtse, 
longimetrie,  French.]  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  distances. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in 
hmgknetry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  measured. 

Cheyne,  Phil.  Prim'i}ln. 

Lo'xgis'g.  n.  t.  [from  long."]  Earnest 
desire ;  continual  wish. 

When  w  itlun  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree  of 
uncertain  withes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew  to 
unquiet  longingt,  wlarn  I  would  Ax  my  thoughts 
upon  nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they 
should  end  with  Philoclea.  Stchntf. 

I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  tee  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace. 
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Tbe  will  ii  left  to  the  pursuit  of  mm  nti*. 
factiom,  and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses 
which  it  then  feels  in  its  want  of,  and  tojunne,* 
after  them.  Locke. 

Lo'noincly.  adv.  [from  longing.']  With 
incessant  wishes. 

To  hi*  fin*  bin  foiteragfy  be  leans, 
And  niter  would  be  gnu  by  wicked  means. 

•OryrJen, 

LoNOl'NQUI  TT.*  n.l.  [longinquitas,LM.] 
Remoteness ;  not  nearness.  Cocieram. 

Longunniity  of  region  doth  cauM  tbe  examin- 
ation of  truth  to  be  over-duatory. 

Arm  on  tie  Pope' I  Supremacy. 

Lo'kgish.  adj.  [from  long.]  Somewhat 
lone. 

LO  WjITUDE.  m.  *.  {longitude,  French ; 
lougitudo,  Latin.] 

1.  Length;  the  greatest  dimension. 

The  ancienla  did  determine  tbe  longitude  of  ell 
rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the 
double  of  Iheir  latitude.  WoUon,  Arc&uect. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mare  longi- 
tude only ;  but  the  thou  tend  pert*  of  our  bodies 
may  be  diversified  by  situation  in  all  the  dimen- 
sion* of  solid  bodie* ;  which  multiplies  all  over 
and  orer  again,  and  overwhelms  trie  fancy  in  a 
new  abyss  of  unfathomable  number.  Henllcy. 

Thia  universal  gravitation  is  an  incessant  and 
uniform  action  by  certain  and  established  laws, 
according  id  quantity  of  matter  and  longitude  of 
distance,  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  nor  impaired. 

BenUey. 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  mea- 
sured from  any  meridian. 

Some  of  Magellan na's  company  were  the  fine 


9.  The  distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
to  the  east  or  west  of  any  place. 

To  conclude  ( 
Of  fcrtrituetet,  whet  other  way  ham  we, 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the 


be? 


eclipse* 
Donne. 
wSe 


t  and  Pope,  Hart.  Sens* 

4.  The  position  of  any  thing  to  east  or 
west. 

The  LmittH.v  of  a  (tar  is  ha  distance  from  the 
first  poiat  of  tutrneration  Inward  Ihe  east,  which 
first  point,  unto  tbe  ancienla,  was  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. Brown,  Vul.  Err. 

Losgitu'dixai..  adj.  [from  longitude} 
longitudinal,  French.]  Measured  by  the 
length ;  running  in  the  longest  direction. 

1  ia  opposed  to  traverse:  theae 


diamcten  straitened,  and  so  Ihe  length  of  the 
whole  muscle  shortened.  Cheyni. 

Lo'kc-lived.*  adj.  [long  and  live.]  Having 
great  length  ot  life,  or  existence. 

When  *tag,  and  raven,  and  the  umgkt'd  tree, 
Cgrnpar'd  with  man,  died  in  minority. 

Datne,  Poems,  p,  206. 
I  could  gate  a  day 
Upon  hi*  armour  that  hath  so  reviv'd 

My  spirit-.,  arid  tells  me  that  I  am  i^ri^dnt'd 

In  bis  appearance.    B.  Jontm,  Uanjueeal  Court. 

Lo'ncLY.t  adv.  [from  long.] 

1.  Tediously  ;  of  much  continuance.  Mr. 
Steevens,  noticing  the  second  use  of  this 
adverb  by  Shakspoare,  aaya  that  he  had 
met  with  no  other  instance  of  it.  This 
sense,  which  is  the  more  obvious  mean- 
ing, is  given  by  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood. 

2.  Longingly ;  with  great  liking. 


L  O  N 

Master,  you  loot'd  so  fcrurf*  on  the  maid, 
Farbapa,  you  mark  not  what**  Ihe  pith  of  all. 

Sbasifr.  re. 

Lo'noxkss.*  j».  t.  [from  long.]  Length  ; 
extension.       Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

He  brought  with  him  a  plot  of  the  enemy's, 
which  in  haitc  I  caused  In  be  drawn  out ;  but 
became  of  the  longneu  of  tbe  work,  I  caused  him 
to  lesse  the  town  undone, 

Sidney,  Si.  Pop.  [Lett.  IGOl,)  vol.  B.  p.  833. 

Lo'NosoME.f  adj.  [lanjrum,  Saxon ;  long- 
taent,  Teut.]  Tedious;  wearisome  by 
its  length. 

They  found  Ihe  war  to  churlish  and  tongmne, 
as  they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  thst,  as  loD((  as 
England  stood  in  stale  to  succour  those  countries, 
they  thou  Id  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless 
war.  Bacon,  Ter  urtM  Spain. 

The  residue  of  bit  iangsonse  treatise  is  spent 
upon  the  cooncit  of  Constantinople. 

Bp.  Hail,  Hon.  of  the  Uorr.  Clergy,  p.  197. 

When  ehiird  by  adverse  snows,  and  beating 
rain, 

We  tread  with  weary  steps  Ibc  hmstome  plain. 

Prior. 

Lo'ngsomeness.*  n.  *.  [from  longsome.] 
Tediousn.es  a. 

That  the  hngtomenen  of  suits  in  ecclesiastical 
courts  may  be  restrained. 

Hit!,  of  Conformity,  (1C81.)  p.S2. 

Lo'nqshanked.*  adj.  [long  and  shank.] 
Having  long  legs. 

Hie*  pigmy  king  of  Poland  fought  more  victo- 
rious battles  than  any  of  his  longthanXnl  prede- 
cessors, iharian,  Anal,  of  Met.  p»  318. 

Lo'nosfvy.*  adj.  [long  and  spun.]  Car- 
ried to  an  excessive  length  ;  tedious. 

The  iWnisin  aJlegorte*  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 

Addum.  Act.  of  Eng.  Poett. 

Lonosu'fperancb.*  n.  t.  [long  and  tuf- 
ferance.]    Clemency:  longsuffering. 

The  goodness,  patience,  and  tongtvfferance  of 
God.  Own.  Prayer,  ComminatUm. 

This  my  longeuf trance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste. 

Jfifton,  P.  L. 

Lomgsu'fferino.  adj.  [long and  suffering.] 
Patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  tmg- 
tnfftring,  and  abundant  in  goodness. 

End.  xxxiv.  6. 

Lonosu'ffehixo.  n.  *.  Patience  of  offence ; 
clemency. 

We  infer  from  Use  mercy  and  tongntffering  of 
God,  that  Ibey  were  themselves  sufficiently  secure 
of  Ms  favour.  Jtegrrs. 

Lo'notail.  it.  $.  [long  and  tail.]  Cut  and 
long  tail:  a  canting  term  for  one  or 
another.  A  phrase,  I  believe,  taken 
from  dogs,  which  belonging  to  men  not 
qualified  to  hunt,  had  their  tails  cut. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman  

Aye,  that  I  will,  come  cut  nnciUmgtaSt  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire.    SiaJap.  M.  Hwer  of  Windmr. 

Lo'kotowoueij.*  adj.  [long  and  tongue.] 
Babbling. 
A  long-tongn'd  bubbling  gossip ! 

TUut  Andronieui. 
Lo'noways.  adv.  [This  and  many  other 
words  so  terminated  are  corrupted  from 
tvtxr.]    In  the  longitudinal  direction. 

Thia  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lie* 
longways,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples. 

Addieon  on  Italy. 

LorJOWi'hUBD.   adj.    [long  and  wind.] 


LOO 

My  simile  you  minded, 
Which,  I  confess,  ia  too  longumded.  Swift. 

Lo'.vowise.  adv.  [long  and  wise.]   In  the 
longitudinal  direction. 

They  make  a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longunic  of 
that  part  of  the  quill  which  hath  tbe  pith,  and 
crosswise  of  that  pits*  of  the  quill  without  pith. 

i«ti»i. 

He  was  laid  upon  two  beds,  the  one  joined 
longwite  unto  ihe  other,  both  which  be  rilled  with 
liia  length.  Hakeuiil. 

Lo'nixo.*  n.  s.  A  lane.   Still  used  in  the 
north  ofl 
Lone. 

Lo'nisii.*  adj.   [from  lone.] 
lonely. 

He  had  spent  the  summer  at 
in  a  /eium  and  retired  condition. 


A  game  at 

that  el 

■  asll^.l_ 

I  VI  If  lli 


Life  of  A.  r«d,p.76. 


Loo.  n.i. 

A  secret  indignation,  ti 
the  mind  should  be  thus  < 

a  hand  at  too.  Additon. 
In  Use  FigLts  of  loo.  Pope. 

To  Loo.*  v.  a.  [from  the  uoun.]  To 
beat  the  opponents  by  winning  every 
trick  at  the  game. 

I'll  play  the  card*  coroe  next  my  fingers  — 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  loo  her, 
When  she  bed  left  it  wholly  to  her. 
Well,  now  who  win*  ?  —  why,  Mill  the  same — 
Fur  Sal  baa  lost  another  game. 

SJtenslvrte  la  a  Friend. 

Lo'obilt.  adj.  [looby  and  like.]  Awk- 
ward ;  clumsy. 

The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  selling  bis  boys  their  lessons,  and  a  looUly 
country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among  tbe 
scholsrs.  L'Ett-mnpc. 

Lo'ouY.t  »•  [Of  this  word  the  deri- 
vation is  unsettled.  Skinner  mentions 
lapp,  Gorman.Jboluh  ;  and  Junius,  llabe, 
a  clown,  Welsh,  which  seems  to  be  the 
true  original,  unless  it  come  from  lob. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Serenius  notices  the 
derivation  which  Junius  offers,  and  adds 
to  it  the  Icel.  lubbe,  "  hirsutus  et  in- 
comptus  nebulo."  Minsheu  classes  to- 
gether lob,  lobcock,  and  lubber,  for  a 
clown  ;  but  looby  was  not  used  in  his 
time.]  A  lubber ;  a  clumsy  clown. 

Great  UuUli  and  long,  that  loth  were  to  twinke. 

Kif.  if  P.  PtotigAma*,  sign.  A.  1.  b. 
The  vices  trace 
From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 

Who  could  give  tbe  loudy  BUCh  airS? 

Were  they  maaans,  were  Ibey  butchers  ?  Swift. 

LOOF.f  n.  *.  [loo,  Fr.  Cotgrave,  "  the 
loof  of  a  ship ;  boutcr  de  loo,  to  sail 
near  the  wind."]  That  part  aloft  of  the 
ship  which  lies  just  before  the  chess- 
trees,  as  far  as  the  bulk  head  of  the 
castle.  Sea  Did. 

To  Loov.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind. 

bile  once  being  loof  d, 
Tbe  noble  ruin  of  her  maglck,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  i 
Leasing  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  ber. 

SkaJupeart,  Ant.  and  deep. 

To  LOOK.f  v.  n.  [locan,  Saxon,  lygen, 
Germ,  gloggua,  Icel.  respiccre :  ab  an- 
tiquiss.  hta,  gla,  nitorem  et  splendorem 
involvente.  Serenius.  But  see  also 
Loescheri  Liu  Celt.  p.  28.  "  Lug  lucem 
GallU  notavit.   Armoricis  et  Cambrin 
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LOO 


LOO 


LOO 


i  vox  superest,  necnon  scquontta ; 
luched,  fulgor,  luchad,  oculus,  amlug, 
conspicuus.   Majores  no»tri  diccbant 
liiitH,  rem  conspicuam  intucri;  unde 
hodienum  Sucvis  lugen  est  videre.  Con- 
spirat  Latinum  /nefft."] 
.  To  direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any 
object:  when  the  present  object  is 
mentioned,  the  preposition  after  look  is 
either  oh  or  at  ;  if  it  U  absent,  we  use 
for  ;  if  distant,  after  :  to  was  sometimes 
used  anciently  for  at. 
Tour  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 
gaics 

Than  what  you  look  en  turn.   Oaii/i.  Vint.  Tale. 
The  god*  Am*  dovm,  and  tbe  ttnnat'ral  sccuc 


Hie)  laugh  at. 
Abjmeiedi  looked  out 


Shalttpem,  Corud. 
a  window,  and  saw 


Mine  iniquities  hare  taken  hold  upon  me,  so 
that  I  am  out  able  to  toot  up.  J**oY.  xl.  12. 

He  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  lo  look  la.  1  Sam.  ivi.  12. 

Tlw  fathers  shall  not  took  back  lo  their  children. 

Jeremiah* 

Itc  bad  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger. 

St.  Mark,  fli. 

The  slate  would  east  the  eye,  and  /  *ik  about  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  head  under  whom  it 
might  unite.  Baton. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling, 
be  pretty  things  to  tank  en,  but  nothing  to  health. 

Bacon,  Est. 

Froth  appears  white,  whether  the  sun  be  in  the 
meridian,  or  any  where  between  it  and  Iheboritoo, 
and  from  what  place  soever  the  beholders  took 
•fun  it.  Boyte  on  Colours. 

They'll  rather  wait  the  running  of  tbe  river  dry, 
than  take  paiiu  to  look  about  for  a  bridge. 

/."/ZstiMltLV. 

Thus  pond'ring,  he  took'd  under  with  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  woman's  tears.    Dryden,  Kn.  Tote. 

Bertram  ;  if  thou  dar'rt  look  out 
Upon  yon  slaughter 'd  host.   Dryden,  Span.  Fnor. 

I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  took  on  an 
ill  copy  of  an  excellent  original ;  nwrti  lets  ran  I 
behold  with  potience  Virgil  and  Homer  lUiu^d 
u>  their  faces  by  a  botching  interpreter.  Dryden. 

'  >  constant  cade; 


after  true  felicity,  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in 
particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
aud  informed  themselves,  wlietber  Usat  partieutar 
thin;  lie  in  their  way  to  their  main  end.  Locke. 

There  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book,  containing 
pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  delight  and 
instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  take  the 
paint  to  look  into.  Locke. 

Tow  ards  those  who  communicate  their  tbou^:*v 
in  ]  rim.  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly  regard, 
provided  there  is  no  tendency  in  their  writings  to 
rice.  Addison,  Freekotler. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  lovh 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude.  Addison,  Spect. 

I  base  nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the  retinues 
of  a  wreck,  and  took  about  me  to  sec  how  few 
friendi  I  have  left.  Pope  la  Sttnfl. 

Tie  optick  nerves  of  such  animals  as  took  the 
sarr.L-  way  with  both  eyes,  as  of  men,  meet  before 
the)-  come  into  the  brain  ;  but  the  ojvtick  nerves 
of  such  animals  as  do  not  look  the  same  way  with 
both  eyes,  as  of  fishes,  do  not  meet. 

Acs*™,  C^iTJb. 

2.  To  have  power  of  seeing. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodg'd  in  a  brittle  glass 
A  i>d  UAt  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass. 

Dryden. 

5.  Tit  direct  the  intellectual  eye. 

lit  regard  of  our  deliverance  jtut,  and  our  dan- 
ger present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God, 
s»>ipJ  every  man  reform  bis  own  way*. 


of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  prmurup 
a  thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neigbboui 


We  are  not  only  to  look  of  the  bare  action,  Imt 
at  the  reason  of  it,  SlitlingJIett. 

The  man  only  saved  tlie  pigeon  from  Use  hawk, 
that  he  might  eat  it  himself;  and  if  we  look  well 
about  us,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  of  most 
mediations  L' 
They  will  not  took  beyond  the 

lutuptuous 
rs. 

Locke. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  look  Into  himwir,  would 
find  some  defect  of  bis  particular  genius  Locke. 

Change  a  man's  view  of  tilings ;  let  him  look 
into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or  misery,  and  see 
God,  the  righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds.  Lootr. 

4.  To  expect. 
If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  ha  must  look  to 

m  could  reach  Oiford. 

Clarendon. 

5.  To  take  care  ;  to  watch. 


fight 


Look  that  ye  bind  tbeni  fast. 


Skokttn 


Ha  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them  ;  bo  was  only  to 
took  that  lie  used  them  before  Ibey  spoiled,  else  he 
robbed  others.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  object. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  light  on,  and  let  thine  eye- 
lids 1»*  straight  before  thee.  JW  iv.  S3. 

7.  To  have  any  particular  appearance  ;  to 
seem. 

I  took  the  way, 
"Which  through  a  path,  but  scarcely  printed,  lay ; 
And  took'd  as  lightly  preu'd  by  fairy  feet.  Dryd. 

That  spotless  modesty  of  private  and  pablick 
life,  dial  generous  spirit,  which  all  other  Christians 
ought  to  labour  after,  should  foot  in  us  as  if  they 
Were  natural.  Sprat. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of  God ; 
and  furtune,  as  it  tookt  like  the  effect  cither  of  that, 
or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget  au- 
thority. Tempt*. 

Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight ; 
Nor  shall  they  tee  me  do  an  act  that  tookt 
Below  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king. 

Dryden,  Oust. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers 
of  a  supply,  look,  very  sullen. 

Burnet,  The.  of  ike  Earlh. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  took  more  like  vanity 
than  gratitude.  Addinn. 

Scan  eu  ling  very  noble  may  be  discerned,  but  it 
lookeih  cumbersome.  Fetlon  on  Ike  Clisstcks. 

Late,  a  sad  spectacle  of  woe,  l>e  trod 
The  desart  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god. 

/*../«•,  ftty<». 

From  tbe  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe 
how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and 
remember  that  it  look,  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself. 

Halt,. 

This  makes  it  look  the  like  truth,  nature 
being  frugal  in  her  principles  but  various  in  tlse 
effects  thence  arising.       Ckeyne,  rkil.  PriucyJcs. 

8.  To  have  any  air,  mien,  or  manner. 

Nay  took  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret, 
I  will  be  matter  of  what  is  mine  own.  Snaksp. 

What  haste  looks  through  his  eye*  ? 
So  should  be  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Sbakspeare. 

Give  me  your  band,  and  trust  me  you  look  well, 
aud  bear  your  years  very  well.    Shokip-  Hen.  I V. 

Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us  ? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprise  ?     B.  Jmson. 

i  if  he 

looks. 

Collier. 

It  will  be  his  lot  to  took  singular  in  loose  and 
licentious  times  and  to  become  a  bye-word. 

Allrrbnry. 

9.  To  form  the  air  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, in  regarding  or  beholding. 
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V1  as  iiiviiivtit  aw  wua  vhivi  |» ■  •*•■>  .  iw  -  mj  ■ 

Tliough  I  cannot  tell  what  a  roan  says  i 
will  be  sincere,  1  may  easily  know  what  he  / 


I  welcome  the  condition  of  tlie  time. 
Which  cannot  took  mure  hideously  on  roe, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

Shakspenre,  JJen.  IV* > 
That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  roc ; 
Blindness,  for  had  t  sight,  confus'd  with  shame 
How  could  1  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head  ? 

Milton,  S.  A. 

These  took  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and  would 
be  animated  by  tbe  sight  of  him  at  whose  soul 
they  have  taken  fire  in  his  w  ritings  Sirift  to  Pope. 

10.  To  Look  about  out.    To  be  alarmed  ; 
to  be  vigilant. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to 
took  about  them ;  to  enter  into  serious  consultation, 
how  they  may  avert  that  ruin.  Decay  ofChr.  Piety. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh,  then  Lok 
aiosil  yov,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough. 

Jiarvey  on  Collsamftions. 

John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many 
a  man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it :  however, 
John  began  to  think  it  high  time  lo  look  akmi  him. 

Ahthw,  Hut.  of  J.  BnU. 

11.  To  Look  after.    To  attend;  to  take 
care  of;  to  observe  with  care,  anxiety, 


Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  look, 
ing  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth'.  Si.  /.vie. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  should  principally  be  looked  after  in  a  tutor. 

^  _  ^/  ocie  on  Edncnlion. 

when  ony  of  Ibcm  desired  dogs,  squirrels,  or  birds ; 
but  then  they  must  be  sure  to  look  diligently  after 
them,  that  they  were  not  ill  used. 

Loch-  on  Education. 
My  subject  docs  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  w  hereunto  it  in  now 
retreated.  IToodu'ard. 

12.  To  Look  black.    To  frown  ;  to  shew 
sign  of  dislike  or  disgust. 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 
Loek'd  black  upon  me ;  struck  me  with  h 
Mutt  serpent-like,  upon  tlie  very  heart. 

Skakspeore,  k~.  Lear. 


Tlie  bishops  tbcreat  repined,  and  looked  black. 

JUmslicd,  llul.  iii.  1 157. 

IS.  To  Look  for.    To  expect. 

1'halantut's  disgrace  was  engrievtd,  In  lieu  of 
comfort,  of  Artesia,  who  telliug  hint  she  never 
looked  for  other,  bad  him  seek  some  outer  mistress. 

Sidney. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  enact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wi»h  than  look 
for.  HonWr. 

f   I  Th<>U 
Ijookfor  no  lew  than  death.     Skaksp.  Trint?Tnle. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to 
say  little  to  ihtm,  and  that  which  they  least  I,.* 
for.  Bacon,  Euayi. 

This  miitake  was  not  such  as  tbey  look*  J  for : 
and,  though  tbe  error  in  form  sreuted  to  be  con- 
sented to,  yet  die  substance  of  the  accusation 
might  1*  still  insUied  on.  Chrrntton. 

Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  6rruples  in 
confession,  instead  of  xctting  you  free,  which  is 
the  benefit  lo  lie  looked fir  by  confession,  perplex 
you  the  more.  hp.  Taylor. 

Look  now  for  no  enctnnting  voice,  nor  fear 
Tlie  bait  of  honied  words.  Milan,  S.  A. 

l>ro»  n 'd  in  deep  despair, 
He  dare*  not  offer  one  repenting  prayer  : 
Atuu'd  he  lies  °»d  sadly  looks  for  death. 

Drydx'n,  Jot. 
I  stmt  with  ]aticnce  all  the  terms  attend, 
THI  mine  is  call'd  ;  and  that  long  1*4' d for  day 
Is  still  cncuiiiber'd  with  some  new  delay. 

Drjdcn,  Jot  . 

This  limitation  nf  Adam's  empire  to  bis  line. 

•o  would  took  for  one 
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the  race  of  brum,  but  will  very  little 
to  tb*  discovery  of  one  amongst  men. 

Locke, 


14.  To  Look  info.    To  ex 


to  sift ; 

to  inspect  closely  ;  to  observe  narrowly. 

His  nephew's  levies  to  him  appear'd 
To  b«  •  preparation  'gainst  tbe  l'olack  ; 
But  better  took'd  into,  be  truly  found 
It  W(  against  jour  highncw.  Siudsspem,  Hamlet. 

1  narrowly  we  look  into 


Tho  more  frequently  and 
the  woris  of  nature,  the  rrj 


have  to  admire  tlieir  beauty,  Atltrinry. 

It  U  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look 
into  all  tbai  lies  io  b»  way.        Adduvn  on  Italy. 

15-  To  Look  on.  To  respect ;  to  esteem ; 
to  regard  as  good  or  bad. 
Ambitious 

are*,  become  secretly  discontent,  aod  look  iu 
mcrj  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye.  Bacon,  I 
If. 
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Let  thia  fellow  be  tooM  to :  let  nun  of  my 
I>eop)e  bare  a  special  care  of  him. 

Aaibware,  Tie.  Nigkl. 
Uncleanly  scrapie*  fear  not  you ;  look  to\ 

Shakajtcare. 

Know  the  state  of  thy  Rocks,  and  bat  well  r« 
<!iy  h«de;  fv»*.  xrvii.  33, 

When  it  cane  once  among  oar  people,  that  the 
state  offered  conditions  to  stranger*  that  would 
stay,  wc  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  men 
to  look  lo  our  ship.  Bacon. 

If  any  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the 
the  king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  lo  him 
in  sanctuary.  Bacon 

Tbe  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bida  the 
cook  loot  better  to  it  another  time.     /.'  Estrange. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  lam  in  nowise  con- 
cerned; tbe  composer  of  it  mutt  4m*  to  that. 


Her  friend*  would  look  on  her  the  worse.  Prior. 

16.  To  Look  oh.    To  consider;  to  con- 
ceive of;  to  think. 

I  looker!  on  Virgil  am  succinct,  majeatlck  writer  ; 
one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
every  word  and  syllable.  Dryta 
He  looked  upon  it  aa  morally  impossible,  for 
persons  infinitely  proud  to  frame  their  mind*  to 
1  consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught 
t  self-denial  and  the  cross.  South. 
Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent 
religion  ?  but  who  will  believe  that  we  du  so.  that 
shaft  look  ir/xin  the  actions,  and  consider  the  Jives 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Christians  ?  TUlotton. 

In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things, 
they  looked  upon  themselves  a*  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe. 

Locke,  on  Hum.  Undertttmding. 
Those  prayers  you  make  for  your  recovery  are 
to  be  looked  upon  aa  best  beard  by  God,  if  they 
move  him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sick- 
nee*.  *«**,  Prep,  for  Death. 

17.  To  Look  on.  To  be  a  mere  idle  spec- 
tator. 

I'll  be  a 


merry ;  others  come  only  lo  look  on. 

Bacon,  Apnikthegmt. 

18.  To  Look  over.    To  examine ;  to  try 
one  by  one. 

toot  o'er  the  present  and  the  former  time, 
If  no  esauiplc  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn.  Dryden,  Juv. 

'  stracted  with  the  variety  of 
his  maid  every  day  to  took 
Locke. 

19.  To  Look  ottf.    To  search  ;  to  seek. 
When  the  thriving  tradesman  lias  got  more  than 

he  can  well  employ  In  trade,  bis  next  thoughts  are 
to  look  <mt  (at  a  purdiaae.  Locke. 

Where  the  body  Is  affected  with  pain  or  sick- 
ness, we  are  forward  enough  to  look  out  for  re- 
medies, to  listen  to  every  one  that  suggest*  them 
and  immediately  to  apply  them.  Atterkury. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive 
anrt  compact,  we  mutt  look  out  for  words  as  beau- 
tiful and  comprehensive  aa  can  be  found. 

Ftlton  on  the  OatacM. 

Tile 


s  curious  are  looking  ant,  some  for  flmurv. 
for  ironic,  in  tho,  poem,  the  sour  f^k. 
Chink  they  have  found  cut  some.      Svift  to  Po,K. 

20.  To  Look  out.    To  be  on  the  watch. 

Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague 
himself?  Collier. 

21.  To  Look  lo.  To  watch ;  to  take  care  of. 

There  la  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your 
Hon  living ;  and  we  ought  lo  Ink  to  it,  S.\,-U,,,. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ? 
Loot  lo  the  door  there,  Francis.  Shaken.  Hen.  IV, 
VOL.  It. 


22.  To  Look  «o.  To 
To  Look.  v.  a. 

1.  To  seek;  to  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  bath  tort  the  hind, 
And  seek  eacb  where. 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  upon. 

I-et  us  took  one  another  in 

Siting*,  xJv.  8. 

3.  To  influence  by  looks. 

Such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind ! 
A  spirit  fit  to  start  Into  an  empire. 
And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden,  deem. 

+.  To  Look  out.  To  discover  by  searching. 
.  „p»»™0«  o>y  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  rtnml 
bill*  as  next  came  to  hand,  I  found  encourage- 
ment from  them  to  look  out  all  the  bills  I  could. 

Graunt,  ItOUif  Mortality. 
Whoever  has  such  treatment  when  he  is  a  man, 
will  look  out  other  company,  with  whom  he  can  be 
"  **•  '  LecAr. 

Look,  inlerj.  [properly  the  imperative 
mood  of  the  verb:  it  is  sometimes  loot 
ye.]    Seel  lo!  behold!  observe! 

Look,  where  he  comes,  and  my  good  man  loo ; 
he's  as  for  from  jealousy  a*  I  am  from  giving  him 

Shakipeare. 

Loot  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world  .  fear 
not  your  advancement.  Shakipeare. 

lM>k.  "ben  the  world  hath  fewest  bartwraun 
people,  but  audi  as  will  not  marry,  except  they 
know  means  to  live,  as  it  is  almost  every  where  at 
tbia  day.  except  Terury,  there  is  no  danger  of  in- 
undations of  people.  Bacon,  Bet, 

Look  you  !  we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a 
constitution,  must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality  ; 
for  at  this  rate  a  cobler  may  make  himself  a  lord. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

LooK.f  R.  t. 

1.  Air  of  the  face  ;  mien  ;  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Thou  cream-fae'd  loon. 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  t  Skakepeare. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  will 
bring  down  high  /oob.  jVaf.  xviii.  81. 

Then  gracious  Heaven  for  nobler  end-i  design'd. 
Their  look,  erected,  and  their  day  re  Kn'ii. 

J.  Dryden,  Jun. 
And  though  death  be  the  king  of  terrors,  yet 

abb-V'  T"  P        poTrny•        r^'8h"'u,  *•»*». 

2.  The  act  of  looking  or  seeing. 

Then  on  the  croud  lie  cost  a  furious  look. 
And  wilher'd  all  their  strength.  Dryden- 

When  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand, 
And  glar'd,  like  angry  lions,  a*  they  pass'd. 
And  wish'd  that  ev'ry  look  might  be  their  lost. 


3.  View. 
This 
of  the 


With  out. 
little  t 
Its.  a 
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the  middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  r> 
ceive*  light  by  a  door  and  three  windows.  Tk 

Svmbune,  True,  tkrough  Spom,  L.  SS. 

*.  Watch.    With  outs  at,  they  kept  ■ 

good  look-out. 
Lo'oKF.H.f  n.i.  [from  foo*.] 
1.  One  that  looks. 

For  though  infusion  of  celestial  powre 
The  duller  earth  it  quickneth  with  delight, 
And  lifefull  spirits  privily  doth  poure 
Through  all  the  ports,  that  to  the  soakers'  sight 
*ee«o  to  please.  S/mier,  Hymm. 

Those  curious  arched  clumber*,  In  which  these 
dwell.  Smith  on  Old  Age,  p. 93. 

D.i 


2. 


the  dullest  of  n 

Looker  on.    Spectator,  not  agent. 

Shepherds  poor  pipe,  when  bis  barah  sound  tes- 
tifies anguish,  into  the  fair  looker  on,  pavumo  not 
passion  enters.  Sidney. 

S<irli  Ubour  in  then  more  necessary  than  pica. 


My  business  in  ibis  state 
Made  me  a  looker  an  here  in  Vienna  ', 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bu 
Till  it  o'er-rua  tbe  stew.  SHaktp,  ileal,  for  ileal. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast, 
Yet  sanest  thou  on  idle  looker  an  t  Fmrfuz. 

The  8pajuard'a  valour  lielh  in  the  eye*  of  the 
looker  on  ;  but  tbe  English  valour  lictb 
soldier's  heart :  a  valour  of  glory  and  ■ 
natural  courage  are  two  thing*. 

Tb*  people  love  him ; 
i       and  the  euijuirin; 


The  looker,  en,  and  the  enquiring  vulgar, 
Will  talk  themselves  to  action.     Denham,  Sophy. 
■  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 


He 

And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on.   .Iddiicm,  0*. 

Lo'okino.*  n.t.  [from  look."]  Expect- 
ation. With/or. 

A  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgement. 

a*,  x.  87. 

[look  and  glatt.J 


hews  forms  re- 


Lo'oking-class.*  It.  t. 
Mirror ;  a  glass  wliicb 
fleeted. 

Conunand  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  k  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have 
—  Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking. 

'I-here  1*  none  so  homely  bat 
«***•  Souti. 

We  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neighbour's 
faults,  than  of  a  bxrhng-gleu  to  mend  our  own 
man  n  era  by.  VEt(r,\  *ge. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  never  ru  fflod 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps,  to. 
gather  with  the  clearness  of  it*  waters,  gave  It 
formerly  the  name  of  Diana's  loohug-gtau. 

Addeim  on  Italy. 

LOOM.f  n.  t.  [from  gkmuu,  a  bottom  of 
thread.  Minsheu.  Lome  is  a  general 
name  for  a  tool  or  instrument.  Junius. 
And  therefore  Junius  or  Dr.  Johnson 
might  have  added  the  Sax.  jreloma, 
goods,  any  utensil,  or  household-stuff. J 

1.  The  frame  in  which  the  weavers  work 
their  cloth. 

He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  bit  loam 
or  by  indulging  lo  any  one  sort  of  rrpreveabU 
discourse  himself,  defeat  all  hi*  endeavour*  again* 
the  rest.  Gee.  of  the  T 

Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads,  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loam  of  marble  hung. 

A  thousand  maiden*  ply  the  pun, k-  loom. 
To  weave  die  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior. 

2.  Household-stuff;  furniture ;  hence  tht 
expression  keir-loom.    See  Heirloom. 

4p 
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S.  Loom  Gale.  [In  navHl  lanj 
-  gentle,  easy  gale  of  wind 

To  LooM.f  v.  n.  [leornan,  Saxon.]  To 
appear  large  at  sea.  Spoken  of  a  ship 
at  a  distance.  Skinner. 

Awful  stir  loova,  tbe  terror  of  the  main, 

Loom.  n.  $.    A  bird. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose ;  of  a 
dark  colour,  dappled  with  white  spot* 
on  the  neck,  back,  and  wings  ;  each 
feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two 
1  in  Farr  Island. 

Grew,  Museum. 

Loon.  n.  s.  [This  word,  which  is  now  used 
only  in  Scotland,  is  the  English  word 
town.  See  Lowk.]  A  sorry  fellow ;  a 
scoundrel ;  a  rascal. 

Tliou  creamfee'd  loon  / 
Where  got'*  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shalaprarrt  afo.-rVta. 
Tbe  false  foor*,  who  could  not  work  hu  will 
By  open  (brer,  «rmploy"d  bis  nattering  skill : 
I  bop*,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afritd  of  me  tfut  are  your  friend  ? 

Drydrn 

This  young  lord  bad  so  old  cunning  rogue,  or, 
I  the  Scots  coll  It,  a  rahe  loan  at  a  grandfather, 
'1  a  Jack  of  alt  trade*. 

ArimUmol,  But.  of  J.  fteV 

LOOP.t  n.  t.  [from  loopen,  Dutch,  to  run. 

Dr.  Johnson  Hibern.  lap,  amcatum  ; 

Icel.  lope,  pensum  lanificii,  lippa,  filum 
digitis  ducere.  Serenius.] 

I.  A  double  through  which  a  string  or 
lace  is  drawn ;  an  ornamental  double  or 
fringe. 

Nor  any  ■kiu'd  In  loaf*  of 
Might  in  their  dleerae  cunning  e»er 
With  this,  so  curious  network,  to  compare. 

Spetucr 

Moke  mi  to  soc't,  or  at  loot  to  prove  it, 
Tlut  the  proration  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  an.  SAaispmm,  Othello. 

Bind  our  crooked  lcg«  in  hoops 
Mad*  of  thrl  Is,  with  surer  baps.  S.  Jmiutm. 

An  old  fellow  shall  wosr  this  or  that  sort  of  cut 
in  his  clothes  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons, 
pockets,  and  /•»>/)».  Atlditm. 

i.  A  small  aperture,  in  ancient  castles,  to 
spy  the  enemy,  or  to  fire  ordnance  from, 
or  to  admit  light. 

i  outpeep. 
Fmfdz,  Tax.  iL  32. 

Lo'opkd.  adj.  [from  loop."]    Full  of  holes. 

Poor  naked  wrvtchsa,  whercsoe'er  you  are, 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pifjlcsa  storm  ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  Unp'd  and  window'd  raggednesa,  defend  you 


Lo'opholkd.  adj.  i 
of  holes;  full  o 


[from  loophole.] 
f  openings,  or 


Full 
void 


Thi*  uwasy  fooijAnf il  gaol, 
In  which  y'  are  hampcVd  by  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  put  f  in  mind  of  wedlock,  h 
LooBD.t  a.  J.  [herd,  Dutch ;  lomrdaut, 
French  ;  Ittrdait,  Erse ;  a  heavy,  stupid, 
or  witless  fellow.  D.  Trcvoux  derives 
lourdaut  from  lorde  or  lourde,  a  village 
in  Gascoigny,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  formerly  noted  robbers,  say  they. 
But  dexterity  in  robbing  implies  some 
degree  of  subtilty,  from  which  the  CJas- 
coigns  are  so  far  removed,  that  they  arc 
aukward  and  heavy  to  a  proverb.  The 
Erse  imports  some  degree  of  knavery, 
but  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  as  in  English, 
you  pretty  rogue ;  though  in  general  it 
denotes  reproachful  heaviness,  or  stupid 
laziness.  Spe liner's  Scholiast  says,  loord 
was  wont,  among  tbe  old  Britons,  to 
signify  a  lord ;  and  therefore  the  Danes, 
that  usurped  their  tyranny  here  in  Bri- 
tain, were  called,  for  more  dread  than 
dignity,  lurdant,  i-  e.  lord  Danes,  whose 
insolence  and  pride  was  so  outrageous 
in  this  realm,  that  if  it  fortuned  a  Briton 
to  be  going  over  a  bridge,  and  saw  the 
Dane  set  foot  upon  the  same,  he  must 
return  back  till  the  Dane  was  clean 
over,  else  he  must  abide  no  less  than 
present  death:  but  being  afterward  ex- 
pelled, the  name  of  lurdane  became  so 
odious  unto  the  people  whom  they  had 
long  oppressed,  that,  even  at  this  day, 
they  use  for  more  reproach  to  call  tbe 
quartan  ague  the  fever  lurdane.  So  far 
the  Scholiast,  but  erroneously.  From 
Spenser's  own  words,  it  signifies  some- 
thing  of  stupid  dulness  rather  than  ma- 
gisterial arrogance.  Macbean.  —  Dr. 
Johnson  might  have  added  to  the  re- 
mark of  Macbean,  that  stupidity  was  a 
principal  feature  in  the  lurdnne's  cha- 
racter : 

"  In  every  house  lord  Dane  did  then 

rule  all ; 
"  Whence  lausie 


I  as  these  ?  Shuttpeart,  JC.  Lear. 
Lo'opholk.  a.  $.  [loop  and  hole.] 

1.  Aperture ;  hole  to  give  a  passage. 

T!bu  Indian  hi-nU-man,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  end  tends  his  pasturing  l.cid.  ; 
At  Jmpfcoaet  cut  through  thickest  shade. 

MiUon.r.L. 

Etv  the  blabbing  Eastern  scout 
Tbe  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabtn'd  fonyiAafc  peep.      Milton,  Commt. 

Walk  not  near  yon  corner  house  by  night ;  for 
there  are  blunderbueM.**  planted  In  every  foonftofo, 
that  go  off  at  the  squeaking  of  »  fiddle. 

Drgden,  Span,  /Vie,. 

2.  A  shift ;  an  evasion, 
il,  I  not  now 

I  vou  liavw  a  to.rtv'iale  for  a  friend. 

I  Jim  «^bvw  mr  swpe^  eus   mm  mm  mm^wtmm 


ATlhrontfi  the* world  therrh'r  should  "gL.riSe  hie 
name.  %-natr.  F.  Q.  si.  aii.  1 X. 


Mir.  for  Magistrates,  p.  588. 
Loord  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  Tcu- 
tonick  word  luyaerd,  or  loer,  toerd,  an 
idle,  slothful  fellow ;  hence  the  Fr.  hard, 
stupid,  blockish ;  Ital.  lordo,  foul,  filthy, 
lordone,  a  "  lubberly,  slovenly,  filthy 
fellow,*'  Florio,  1598.  Serenius  makes 
the  Goth,  lort,  filth,  the  origin.  See 
also  Lurdak.]    A  drone. 

Siker,  tbou's  but  a  laxy  txwf, 
And  relics  much  of  thy  swinke. 

Hint  with  fond  term  and  witless  words 
To  blear  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Snenter,  Step.  Cat. 

Loos.*  n.t.  [lot,  old  Fr.  Lacombe;  laus, 
Latin.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  however,  con- 
siders this  word  as  the  past  participle  of 
the  Sax.  hliran,  to  celebrate,  and  as  the 
origin  of  the  Let.  latu.]  Praise;  re- 
nown. Obsolete. 
Herrulee  that  had  the  grete  hat.  Chaucer. 
Tliat  much  he  feared,  least  rr^roachtull  bUme 
With  fo-.ilr  di«iionour  rnr.i  mr/.o  bt at  tnerriiiri  , 


To JLOOSE.  v.  a.  [leran,  Sax.] 
ntiean 


1.  To  unbind  ;  to  untie  any  thing  I 

Tbe  shoes  of  his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  tear. 

Canst  thou  leser  the  bands  of  Orion  ?  JbtV 
Who  is  worthy  to  loose  tbe  seals  thereof  ? 

Are.  v.  a. 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot  when  we  cannot  loat  It. 


2.  To  relax. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  looted. 
9.  To  unbind  any  one  bound. 

Loose  him,  and  bring  Mm  to  me.  A. 
t.  To  free  from  imprisonment. 

The  captive  hasteneth  that  he  may  he  looted. 

Ho  looted,  and  set  at  liberty,  four  or  fire  k  h  .g* 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  that  Berok  kept  in 


5.  To  free  from  auy  obligation. 

Art  Ihou  loosed  from  a  wUo  ?  seek  not  a  wife. 


1  Cor. 

6.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  shackles 
the  mind. 

Ay ;  there's  tbe  man,  who,  feee'd  from  lust  and 

LeJtoAe  retur  owe*  than  to  himaelf. 

Drvdm,  Pert- 

7.  To  free  from  any  thing  painful. 

Womin,  thou  art  iixxtd  fruiit  tity  inbrniity. 

St.  Uki. 

8.  To  disengage. 

When  hca'eu  wos  nam'd,  Uiey  dwi'J  tbeir  hold 
again, 

Tlien  sprung  vhc  furtli,  they  Iblton  d  her  amain. 


To  Loos*,  v.  n.   To  set  sail ;  to  depart 
by  loosing  the  anchor. 

Ye  should  hare  hcerkenod,  and  not  hare  l*»ed 
trom  Orete.  etctt. 

Theemperour,  looting  feo^i  IWct  lona,  came  to 
the  port  of  Mago,  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 

trhotta,HUt. 

Looting  thence  by  night,  they  were  driren  by 
contrary  wind*  hack  into  his  port. 


Loosct  odj.  [from  the  verb.*] 
1 .  Unbound  ;  untied. 

If  he  rfiould  intend  his  forage  toward*  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  bee  (soar  to  him  ;  and  what  he  pt* 
of  her  than  sharp  word*,  let  it  tie  on  my 


Le !  I  see  four  men  fosse  1 
1.  Not  fast ;  not  fixed. 

Those  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  tbe 
collision ;  or  if  (hey  cohered,  yet  by  the  nest  con- 
flict might  be  separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an 
eternal  vicissitude  of  fast  and  fooir,  though 
cter  conweiating  into  tbe  bodies  of  planets. 


.  Not  tight ;  as,  a  loose  robe. 

If  erer  I  said  l,*->*--hodicd  gown,  sew  me  in  the 
skirts  of  it.  ShaJapmrt,  Tarn-  of  lit  S»rrw. 

Tbe  Greek  historian  set*  her  [Boadacea]  in  the 


field,  on  a  high  heap  of  turree,  in  a  i 
gown  drclaimiiiK.  a  !.pear  in  her  hand. 

Mtion,  Hut-  </E«K.  B.  2. 

4-.  Not  crouded ;  not  close. 

With  extended  wing*  a  boat  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  cltariou,  rank'd  in  bur  array. 

MOttn,  P  I. 

S.  Wanton  ;  not  chaste. 

Fair  Venus  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  be  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chastest  Bower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
Now  a  loot  leman  to  rile  service  bound. 

^rnarr.^.al. 
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Dryden,  Oaid. 

6.  Not  close ;  not  concise ;  lax. 

If  an  author  bo  loon  and  diffuse  in  hie  style, 
the  translate*  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of 
the  Language.  heil^n. 

Vague ;  indeterminate ;  not  accurate. 

lib  but  a  tost  thing  to  apeak  of  powlhilitie*, 
without  the  psxrueubr  designs ;  no  is  it  to  apeak  of 
bnrnila«*  without  the  particular  case*. 

Bacon,  Hob)  War. 

It  seem.  ntvaccountiLbJe  Us  be  ao  exact  in  the 
quantity  of  liquor  where  a  amall  error  wo*  of  little 
concerts,  and  to  be  ao  boar  in  the  doses  of  power- 
ful o»edici»e«.  AthaknM. 

8.  Mot  strict ;  not  rigid. 

Because  conscience,  arid  the  fear  of  swerving 
from  that  which  is  right)  maketh  tlwm  diligent 
ofaaerrcnof  cireuructaiicxa,  the  Ume  regard  whereof 
i*  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly.  Hooker. 

9.  Unconnected;  rambling. 

I  dare  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  exami- 
uation ;  and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  /soar 
indigested  play  upon  the  publick,  as  to  oiler  Ixrass 
money  in  a  payment.  Dryden. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  ia  running  over 
*»sr  ami  unconnected  pages,  and  with  freah  cu- 
t  is  aver  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas, 
it  treasures  up  but  little  knowledge. 

IrYrtfr  on  tie  Mind. 

1(X  Lax  of  body;  not  costive. 

What  bath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health,  is 
going  to  stool  tr^ulwly:  people  that  are  very 
txat  hare  seldom  strong  Uioughuor  strong  Ixxlics. 

Locke  on  Education, 

11.  Disengaged;  not  enslaved. 

Their  prevailing  principle  is,  to  ait  as  Zoos*  from 
pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  them, 
aw  nVy  can.  AtterOvr*/. 

12.  Disengaged  from  obligation:  com- 
monly with  front  i  in  the  following  line 
with  of. 

Now  I  stand 
J.ooee  of  myrow;  butwhoknows  Uto's 


sndyet  I 


13.  Free  I 

They  did  not  let  prisoners  loou  homeward. 


Pnor. 


Wish  the  wildest  tempests  looee ; 
That  thrown  again  upon  the  coast, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain. 

14.  Remiss :  not  attentive. 
16.  To  break  Loose.   To  gain  liberty. 

If  to  r*«cii:<«oar  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and 
to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which  keeps 
us  from  chitting  tlx;  worse,  be  liberty,  mudrnm  awl 
fools  are  only  (lie  freemen.  Lxie. 

like  two  black  Morrus  on  either  hand, 
Our  Spanish  army  and  the  Indians  stand ; 
This  only  apace  betwiit  the  clouds  is  clear, 
When  you,  like  day,  broee  loot  from  both  appear. 

liryden. 

16.  To  let  Loose.    To  set  at  liberty ;  to 
set  at  large ;  to  free  from  any  restraint. 

And  let  the  living  bird  /dok  into  the  open  field. 

Lev.  xiv. 

We  ouiselvcs  make  our  fortune*  good  or  bad  ; 
and  when  God  leu  loot  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a 
,  if  w«  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be  pa- 
Jamity  ails  heavy  upon  us. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Hols  Liang. 
In  addition  and  division,  cither  of  space  or  du- 
ration, it  ia  the  number  of  it*  repeated  additions  or 
divisions  that  alone  remains  distinct,  a*  will  apj-ear 
to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts  loom  in  the 
vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility  of  matter. 

If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  th*  cliildish  play  they  ntney ; 
<  uch  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being  made 


Looscf  «t.  *  [the  past  participle  of  Hunan, 
Goth.  lyrnnrSaxon;  amittere,  dimittcre. 
Mr.  H.  Tookty  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  254.] 

1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 

Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store, 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 

That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  U»t,  swl  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  Dryden,  Hot. 

I.ucts,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loooe  to  sorrow, 
Ms  rets  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  Adduon,  Col*. 

The  firry  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  bear  the  reins ; 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  be  siews, 
He  run*  with  an  unbounded  (war.  Prior. 

Poets  should  not,  under  s  pretence  of  imitating 
th*  ann'ents,  give  themselves  such  a  loom  in  lyricks, 
as  if  there  war*  no  connection  in  the  world. 

Fetton  on  the  Cktincla. 

2.  Dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 

Air  at  largo  inaketh  no  noise,  except  it  be  sharply 
percussed ;  as  in  die  sound  uf  •  string,  wfaera  au- 
la percussed  by  a  hard  and  stiff  body,  and  with  a 
sharp  loom.  Bacon. 

Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber  and  for 
feather, 

With  birch  and  bnutil  piee'd,  to  fty  in  any  weather ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  th*  square,  or  forket 


The 


as  might  be  lleard  a 
Drayton,  yUyotb.  8.  ShS. 

Lo'osely.  adv.  [from  loose.'] 

1.  Not  fast;  not  firmly;  easily  to  be  dis- 
engaged. 

I  thought  your  love  eternal :  was  it  ty'd 
So  looeeiy,  that  a  quarrel  could  divide  ? 

Dryden,  Aur. 

2.  Without  bandage. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  Lately  slied 
About  her  car*.  Sixmtr,  F.  <2> 

S.  Without  onion  or  connection. 

Part  toontty  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rsng'd  in  tigurc,  wedge  their  way. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Ha  has  within  himself  ail  degrees  of  perfection 
that  exist  fawrry  and  separately  in  all  second  beings. 

Herri*. 

4.  Irregularly. 

A  bishop,  living  laemny,  was  charged  that  his 
csmversssuon  was  not  according  to  the  apostles' 
Uvea,  Camden. 

5.  Negligently;  carelessly. 

We  have  not  looeeiy  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  u  drtsua.  H.-Jcer. 

The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the 
memory,  and  making  s  uotse  in  the  head,  seldom 
happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  lootefy 
and  negligently  employed.  Locke. 

6.  Unsolidly ;  meanly ;  without  dignity. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  favxWy  studied,  as  to 


,VAa*ij>eorr,  Hen.  IV. 
7.  Unchastely. 

The  stage  how  tWy  does  Astrssa  tread, 

Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  l>cd?  Pope. 

To  Lo'oszn.  v.  n.  [from  loose.']    To  part ; 
to  tend  to  separation. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  thrust,  extract 
it  that  way,  It  being  more  ready  to  too***  when 
pulled  in  that  direction  than  by  the 


To  Lo'osen.  v.  a.  [from  loose.] 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  tied. 

2.  To  make  leas  coherent. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the 
tree  good,  by  loon-rung  of  the  earth. 

£noia,  jYar.  Hut. 

3.  To 


to  sad  f'O, 
all  their  load 
Arstton,  P.  L 
hrr  bitck,  the  *Wdrfde»  giro  way, 

Dryden,  Ainu 

4.  To  free  from  restraint. 

It  resolves  those  difficulties  which  the  rules  be- 
get ;  it  ineiirnt  bis  bands,  and  assists  his  under- 
standing. Dryden,  Dufremoy. 

5.  To  make  not  costive. 

Fear  lotocnetk  lbs  belly;  because  the  boat  re- 
tiring towards  th«^  heart,  the  guts^are  relased  in 

Bocyn,  A*a/.  Hid. 

Lo'osBNxsit.  st.  ».  [from  loo*e.] 

1.  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or 
fixed. 

ITic  cause  of  the  cystine  of  bkm  and  shell  sliOuM 
wt-rn  to  be  the  lootenen  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketfa  not  close  to  the  flesh.    Boom,  Hat.  Hut. 

2.  Latitude ;  criminal  levity. 

A  general  looeeneu  of  prinaplca  and  nnnnen 
hath  seised  on  us  like  a  pestilence,  that  walketh 
not  in  darkness,  but  wastctb  at  noon-day. 

^steritiry. 

S.  Irregularity ;  neglect  of  laws. 

■  ■  .    '.-    .  amnion  peop'.e, 


4.  Lewdness ;  unchastity. 

Courtly  court  be  made  still  to  I 
Pour'd  out  in  loot 

Both  eartlat*  of  his  health  and  of  I 

a^aftllktw*. 

5.  Diarrhoea ;  flux  of  the  belly. 

Taking  cold  rnovrth  /ossarncH  by  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  outward  parts.       Bacon,  Not.  Hut. 

In  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  Imisrstess. 

Bacon ,  Nmt,  Hint. 
Fst  meats,  in  plilegnnuick  sujinaclis,  procure 


Lo'08BSTRiFE,-t  ».«.  \liftimachit%  Latin.] 
An  herb.  Miller. 

The  royal  tocje-etrifa,  royal  gentian,  grace 
Our  gardens.  Tate,  Coaley. 

To  LOP.f  t>.  a.  [It  ia  derived  by  Skinner 
from  Utube,  German,  a  leaf ;  by  Serenius 
from  the  Goth,  hleipa;  Hclsing.  dial. 
lop,  cortex,  leopa,  decorticare. 

1 .  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  bands 
Have  topp-i  and  bew'd,  and  made  thy  body  ban 
Of  her  two  branches,  lho*o  sweet  ornamcata? 


Like  to  pillars. 
Or  bollow'd  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
Wit],  branches  lopp'd,  in  wood  or  mountain  feU'd. 

ItVton,  P.  L. 
The  plant*,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  undsoprop'd.      Ocat  tland. 

Tne  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

The  hook  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  Jan  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.      Pope . 
2.  To  cut  any  thing. 

ry  lop  religion  as  he  pleases. 


,  Fnar. 


So  long  aa  there's  a  bead. 
Hither  will  all  the  tnosmling  spirits  fly ; 
Lop  that  but  off.  Dryden,  / 

All  thai  denominated  it  paradise  was  ... 
by  the  deluge,  and  that  only  left  which  it  enjoy  ed 
in  common  with  its  neighbour  countries. 

Jftvctwsird,  JVat.  HI*. 

Rhyme  sure  In  needless  bonds  the  poet  ties,  \ 
Procrustes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies,  > 
To  lap  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  sUe.  ) 
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Lop.f  »•  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  That  which  is  cut  from  tree*. 

Or  siker  tby  bead  very  tottie  is, 
80  00  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  lean*  amiss; 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  tap, 
AU  my  budding  branch  tluiu  wnuldcst  crop. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cat. 

Nor  should  the  bough*  grow  too  big,  became  I 
they  give  opportunity  to  the  rain  to  soak  into  the 
tree,  which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that 
you  must  cut  It  down,  or  <Uc  both  body  and  It), 
wUl  be  of  little  value.  Mortimer. 

2.  [loppc,  Saxon.]    A  flea. 
Lope.  pret.  odeap.  Obsolete. 

With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain, 
With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train, 
And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree.      Spenter,  Skep.  Col. 

Lo'ppaa.f  n.  1.  [from  lop.}  One  that  cut* 
trees,  [arborator,  Latin.]  Hutoet. 

Hence  tapper  on  the  bautie  bill 
Shall  sing  with  Toica  on  high.  Hutotl,  Tr.  of  llrg. 

Lo'ppERBD.f  adj.  Coagulated  ;  as,  loppered 
milk.  Ainsworth.  lima  it  is  still  called 
in  Scotland.  Or.  Johnson.  It  is  loppered 
in  Scotland,  and  loppered  in  Lancashire. 
Radically  the  same,  Dr.  Jamieson  says, 
with  the  Icel.  hlaup,  coagulum,  liquor 
coagulatus,  from  hleipc,  coagulo. 

Lo'ppikos.*  n.  t.  pi.  [from  lop.]  Tops  of 
branches  lopped  off.  Cotg.  and  Sherwood. 

LOQUA'CIOUS.  adj.  [loquax,  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  talk;  foil  of  tongue. 

To  whom  sad  Ere, 
Coedeaeing  toon ;  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold,  or  loouacwus,  thin  abasb'd  reply'd. 

MiUon.  P. 

In  council  ah*  give*  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Lojtsaaomt,  brawling,  em  in  the  wrong.  Vryden. 

2.  Speaking. 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch 
TraTerte  loouacimss  strings,  whose  solemn  note 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab ;  not  secret. 
Looua'ciousnms.*  «.  t.  [fromfoyiwci'ota.] 

Loquacity ;  too  much  talk. 
LouoA'ctTY.t  n.  t.   [loauaciU,  French. 
Cotgrave ;  loouacitat,  Latin.]  Too  much 
talk. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wi*e  mat 
gives  sufficient  reanon,  fur  in  the  multitude  01 
words  there  wnntcth  not  sin.        Hay  on  Croatian. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity 
by  fit*.  JrtuthmH, 

LORD.f  »-  *•  [hlaFont.,  Saxon.  Dr. 
Johnson  "lavordur,  Icel.  herus,  do- 
minus;  a  Inefe,  lave,  area,  horreum;  a 
lad,  terra,  ct  uxtrda ;  alii,  nec  incom 
mode."  Serenius.  Thus  Verelius  de- 
rives lavardur,  from  lad,  land,  and  vard, 
a  guardian  ;  and  the  G.  Andr.  considers 
the  word  quasi  lavagardr,  horrci  rreono 
mm,  from  lave,  a  barn,  a  storehouse 
Others  view  loaf  as  the  origin  of  this 
word.  Sec  Lady.  Junius  thus  deduces 
it  from  Maf,  and  ord,  initium,  origo,  q.  d. 
he  who  administers  bread ;  Stiernhielin, 
from  hlqf,  and  aaerd,  a.i  host.  Mr.  H. 
Tooke,  observing  that  hlaf  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  Saxon  hlipau,  to  raise, 
say*  that  hlapopb  is  a  compound  word  of 
hlaf,  raised  or  elevated,  and  on?>,  {orttu,) 
source,  origin,  birth.  Lord  therefore 
means  high-born,  or  of  an  exalted  origin. 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  15«.    A  learned  com-  | 


mental  or  of  elder  times  has  made  the 
following  remark  on  lord:  "  Adonai, 
lord,  is  of  the  former  word  Eden,  a  base 
or  pillar  which  sustaineth  any  thing: 
this  title  shewed),  that  the  Lord,  who 
created  all  things,  doth  also  sustain  and 
preserve  them.  Our  English  word  lord 
hath  much  like  force,  being  contracted 
of  the  old  Saxon  la  ford,  which  comet  h 
of  laef,  to  sustain."  Leigh's  Critica 
Sacra,  edit.  16S0.  p.  i.  col.  1.] 
Monarch;  ruler;  goveruour. 

Man  over  man 


He  made  not  lard. 
Of  Athen»  be  was  lord. 
Wehavt 


Milton,  P.  L. 
Dryden,Kn.  Tale. 


Locke. 
on  to  the  game, 
to  the  name. 

Addison. 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 


They  call', 
He  shook  his  head  in 


Unconotier'd  lard  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Vanity  of  Human  {Tithes. 

2.  Master ;  supreme  person. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  Ihn  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  bouse,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Arc  yours,  my  lord.     Siattpearc,  Merch.  of  Ken. 

3.  A  tyrant ;  an  oppressive  ruler. 

Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than  at  liberty  to  accompli  ji  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division.  Hayward. 

'Ti%  death  to  Agbl,  but  kingly  to  control 
Jjord  like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour.  Dryden. 

4.  A  husband. 

I  oft  in  faattrrncis  of  soul  dcnlor'd 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  toed. 

/\gv,  Odyss. 

5.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  business; 
an  overseer. 

Grant  harvest  lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  tlie  better  to  doo. 


6.  A  nobleman. 

Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord.  Shakt. 

7.  A  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England. 

Nor  were  the  crime*  objected  against  hhn  so 
clear,  as  to  give  convincing  satisfaction  to  the  major 
port  of  both  bouse*,  especially  tlut  of  the  lords. 

X7a£  Ckarkt. 

8.  A  baron,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
higher  title. 

9.  An  honorary  title  applied  to  officers, 
as  lord  chief  justice,  lord  mayor,  lord 
chief  baron. 

10.  A  ludicrous  title,  given  by  the  vulgar 
to  a  humpbacked  person  ;  traced,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  Xs»SJ<,  crooked.  See 
Du  Cunge  in  V.  Lukdvs.  And  Whiter'* 
Etym.  Magn.p.338. 

To  Lord.  v.  i».  To  domineer;  to  rule 
despotically :  with  otw  before  the  sub- 
ject of  power. 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love!  what  taw  r» this, 
That  me  thou  make  it  Urns  tormented  be  ? 
The  while*  she  lordeti  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  oer  free  will,  scorning  both  thee  and  me. 

Sjrnser. 

I  arc  them  lortting  it  in  London  street*.  Shzks. 
Those  huge  tracks  of  ground  Uiey  lorded  oner, 
begat  wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride. 

Hotted,  Pee.  Fared. 
They  bad  by  lhi>  poams'd  the  tower,  of  Gath, 
>w  they  «rve. 

UUHm-  S.  A. 


I  should  rsuwr  choow  to  be  tumbled  into  the 
dost  in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  aoy  known  truth 
of  our  Lord,  than  by  a  denial  of  truth.,  through 


But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  bp 
Alt  thou  not  still  a  slave  ?  Drydem,  . 

Tbe  Valour  of  one  man  the  amictod  Oirome 
Imperial,  diat  once  lorded  o'er  the  world, 
Suatain'd.  Philips. 

The  civilixen !  the  disturbers  say, 
The  robbers,  the  corrupters  of  mankind  ! 
Proud  vagabonds !  who  make  the  world  your 
home, 

And  lord  it  where  you  have  no  right. 

Philips,  Briton. 

To  Lord.*  v.  a.    To  invest  with  the  dig- 
nity and  privileges  of  a  lord. 

He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  cbx  exact,  —  like  one. 
Who  haiing,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Mule  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie,  —he  did  believe 
He  wa*  the  duke.  Shots,  wre,  Tempest. 

The  Yorkshire  men  happily  may  like  his  (lord 
Ewre.)  being  lorded. 

Second  Nam*,  of  &e lute  Port.  4c.  (I«58,)  p.  SO. 

Lo'aDi.xo.t  n.$.  [from  lord.~\ 

1.  Sir;  master;  an  ancient  mode  of  ad- 


Now,  lardinees,  trewely, 
Te  ben  to  me  welcome  right  brrlily, 

Chaucer,  C.  T-  Pnt. 
Litten,  lordings,  if  ye  list  to  weet 
IT*  cau»e.  ^nepurr.  F.  Q. 

He  call'd  the  worth ie*  then,  u  mi  spake  Uiem  so : 
J.ardingi,  you  know  I  yielded  to  your  will. 

Fairfax,  Tauu. 

2.  A  little  lord ;  a  lord  in  contempt  or  ri- 
dicule. 

111. 
Of  my  lard's  I 
boys. 

You  were  pretty  lording,  then ! 

Skakjiearr,  Wint.  Talc. 

At  if  they  would  tum  the  world  upwde  down, 
and  put  the  steeple  into  the  bell,  and  bell  into  the 
clapper,  beggars  on  horseback,  and  tmtingt  lackey. 
Favour,  Anlia.  over  Xaflly,  (1619,)  p.  iH. 

To  lordtniit  proud,  I  tune  my  lay, 
Who  fveat  in  bower  or  hall ; 

Though  dukes  they  be,  to  duke*  I  aay. 
Thai  pride  will  have  a  fall.  sWi- 

Lo'iidmice.*  adj.  (lord  and  Hie.} 

1.  Befitting  a  lord". 

Feare  tolose  the  Mlyh-  lyvynge^  of  ihys  worldc. 
Con/at.  aftV.  SVjT™,  (15-K,)  D.  v.  b. 

2.  Haughty  ;  proud  ;  insolent- 

Ltrdtike  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

Jh-uden.  Mad. 

Lo'kdling.  b.  s.    A  diminutive  lord. 
Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
By  the  dam  from  tardlingt  sptui 
Hy  the  sire  exhal'd  from  dung. 

Lo'udliness.+  n.  i.  [from  lordly.] 

1.  Dignity  ;  high  station. 

Thou  voucbasfeat  liere  to  visit  me, 
Doiiij;  the  honour  of  lliy  lordliness 
To  one  m>  weak.        Shaltsptare,  Ant.  and  Cieop. 

2.  Pride ;  haughtiness. 

Balaam  beiiu;  also  the  false  pro|>hct,  and  set 
here  for  the  pope  and  his  clergy ,  agrees  excellently 
well  with  tlie  twdliness  of  bim  in  Uui.  IVrgamenian 
vin  he  trode  upon  the  necks  of  cro- 
kltkcd  Uieir  crowns  oU'  with  his  fert. 
Af.wr,  an  the  Snen  Churches,  I"rrf. 

Lo'hdly.  adj.  [from  lord.] 
1,  Befitting  u  lord. 
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lordly  w  require  lordly  estates  to  support  then . 
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2.  Proud ;  haughty  ;  imperious ;  insolent. 

Bud,  as  yourself,  my  lord  ; 
A  n't  like  your  lordly,  ford  protectorship  !  SMrsp. 

So  dreaded  once,  nuy  now  rKaiperatc  them, 
I  know  not ;  locd«  *r«  litnUiru  in  their  wine. 

Milton,  S.  A. 
Eipecl  uodw  massage  mora  Imperious, 


JMion,  *  .4. 


u'd  drsg  about  her  chain.  Smift 

Lo'rdly.  adv.  Imperiously ;  despotically ; 
proudly. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famiiVd  3km,  iwuing  from  the  wood. 
Hoars  /cniy  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 


Every  rid 
ith  pride  , 


Lo'rdship.  is.  «.  [from  fort/.] 

1 .  Dominion  ;  power. 

Let  me  never  know  that  my  basa  affection 
should  get  any  lordMp  In  your  thoughts.  Sidney. 

It  bring  set  npon  such  *>o  insensible  rising  of 
the  ground,  it  gives  the  eye  UtrdAip  over  a  good 
largo  circuit-  Sidney. 

Tbay  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  toe 
Gentiles,  exercise  foraUip  over  them,  and  their 
great  one*  userdae  authority  upon  them. 

St.  Hart,  x.  43. 

Needs  most  the  brdWrp  there  from  virtu*  slide. 

Fmrftu. 

2.  Seigniory ;  domain. 

How  can  those  grants  of  the  king  be  avoided 
without  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  those 
lands  and  hnMtpt  given  them. 

S]*rnter  on  Ireland. 

There  is  lordthip  of  the  fee  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  joy,  when  he  w-oJketh  about  his  own 
pweuious.  IToUon. 

What  lands  and  forttuupi  tot  their  owner  know 

Uryd-.-n- 

3.  Title  of  honour  used  to  a  nobleman  not 
a  duke. 

I  assure  you,  lordMp, 
Tli«  extreme  horror  of  it  almost  turn'd  ma 
To  air,  when  first  I  beard  it. 

It.  Jomon,  Catiline. 
I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordtMip  my  testimony  of  being  the  best 
husband  now  living.  Dryden. 

4.  Titulary  compel lation  of  judges,  and 
tome  other  persons  in  authority  and 


LORE.f  n.  t.  [lope,  learning,  Sax.  from 
kepan,  to  learn.] 

1.  Lesson  ;  doctrine  ;  instruction. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 
Oh  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Fair/ax. 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  tore  of  war.  Faerfat. 
Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace :  now  teat,  and  turbulent ! 
For  understanding  rul'd  not ;  and  the  will 
!  [earil  not  h«r  lore  •'  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  subtile  fiend  his  tort 
Soon  leam'd,  now 

"a*™  tort. 

Pope. 

2.  Workmanship. 

In  her  right  band  a  rod  of  peace  she  bore, 
About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 
Entrayled  mutually  in  lovely  (ore, 

Speiuer,  F.  0,  iv.  iii.  42. 

LoRK-t  pr«t-       Pflrt-   [lorMan,  rojJonen, 
,  Sax.]    Lost  j  left.  Obso- 


0 


Cut 

In- 


^aitrW^thefo^nd 

iV<n«r.  F.  Q. 

ho  REL.f  ».  «.  [from  leopan,  Sax.]  An 
abandoned  scoundrel,  Obsolete.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  It  is  the  Coruish  term  for  a 
vagrant.  Sometimes  it  is,  in  our  lexico- 
graphy, explained  by  foxes'  /  both  indeed 
originally  meaning  what  we  now  call, 
"a  lost  man  "  and  is  rendered  into  the 
Latin ptrditttt,  perditittimut.  See  Loscx. 

Every  tcntt  shepttb  hym  to  Bode  oewe  fraudes. 

CaeNrrr,  Boelh. 

SSker  thou  speak'st  like  a  lewd  Wl 
Of  h<-.v,.0  to  decmen  so  i 

Y  "neantr  '       JU  ""^  ^ 

Lo'rrsman.*   n.t.   [fore  and 
structor.    Not  now  in  use. 

The  tortrman  of  the  shepberdes, 
Was  of  Arcade,  and  bight  Pan. 

Goawrr,  Cmf.  Am.  B.  5. 

To  LORICATE*  v.  a.  [loriexUut,  lo  ricj, 
Lat.]  To  plate  over  :  to  arm  one  «  illi 
a  coat  of  defence.  Cotkcram. 

Nature  hath  lorieatrd,  or  plaistered  over,  the 
sides  of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear-wax,  to 
atop  and  entangle  any  insects  that  should  attempt 
to  creep  in  there.  Roy. 
Lorica'tiok.»  n.  t.  [loricatio,  Lat.]  A 
surface  like  mail. 

These  cones  (of  the  cede]  have — —the  entire 
loricalim  smoother  couched  than  those  of  the  fir- 
bini-  £vWen,  ii.  iv.  1. 

Lo'RiMRR.fl  n.  r.  [lormier,  French.]  A 
Lo'riner.  J  radter ;  a  bridle-maker.  It 
properly  signified  a  maker  of  bits,  spurs, 
and  metal -mountings  for  bridles  and 
saddles.  Chalmers. 
Lo'riko.*  n.  t.  [from  fore.]  Instructive 
discourse. 

That  all  they,  as  a  goddess  her  adoring. 
Her  wiadomc  did  admire,  and  bears ned  to  her 
taring.  Renter,  F.  Q.  v.  vii.  s2. 

Lo'RioT.t  n.  *.  [loriot,  French.]  The 
bird  called  witwal.  [ealgutut.']  Cotgraxv. 
LoRN.f  prct.  part,  andposs.   [lopen,  Sax. 
from  leopan.]    Left  ;  forsaken ;  lost. 

I  curse  tlie  stound 
Tha*.  ever  I  cast  to  have  tome  this  ground. 

Speiaer,  Shep.  Col.  Sept. 
Who  after  that  he  bad  {air  Una  lorn, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  bcr  loyalty. 

B    thou  lorn  h        11     lidT'  ^  " 

No  sedge-crown 'd  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  from  the  green  hill's  side. 
Whose  cold  tarf  bides  the  buried  friend. 

Col/ins  on  the.  Death  vf  Thomson. 

Lo'sablb.  adj.  [from  iote.]  Subject  to 
privation. 

Consider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it, 
be  an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  sasoMe  by  them.  Bopte. 

To  LOSE.+  r.  a.  prct.  and  part.  lost. 
[Gothick,  liusan;  Sax.  leopan,  lopan.] 

1.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest:  the 
contrary  to  tvin. 

I  fought tbo  battle  bravely  which  I  last, 
Aud  ha  it  but  to  Macedonians.  Dryden 

Tha  lighteo'd  coursers  ran  ; 
Hary  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Jlrydrn- 

2.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty.  In  this  sense 
is  Paradise  lott. 

Faroe  —  few,  alas !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
gain,  so  easy  to  be  lot !  Pope. 
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3.  To  be  deprived  of. 

He  lau  his  right  hand  with  a  shot,  and,  i 
thereof,  ever  after  used  a  hand  of  iron. 

KhoOu,  Witt. 
Who  conqucr'd  him,  and  in  what  Goal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lott  his  life. 

J)ryirn. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  of. 

If  salt  have  hit  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
sslted?  St.  Ualthn, 

5.  To  possess  no  longer :  contrary  to  keep. 

Tbry  have  bat  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery. 

Grow  nr. 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give, 
The  Trojan  honour  and  the  Roman  In*,!. 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador  d  when  bat. 

Ihyr/cn. 

We  should  never  Ion  sight  of  the  country, 
though  eumethncs  entertained  with  a  distant  proa- 
pen  of  it. 

G.  To  miss,  so  as  not  to  find. 

Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 

Of  having  lott  her  favourite  dove. 

7.  To  separate  or  alienate.  It  is  perhaps 
in  this  sense  always  used  passively,  with 
lo  before  that  from  which  the  separation 
is  made. 

But  if  to  honour  lott  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flock  shall  bleed  ; 
Judge  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove. 

Pvpe.  Odyrjt. 

Wliea  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to 
nil  sluunc,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  it  Lard,  if 
their  memory  be  reproached,  Stcift. 

8.  To  ruin ;  to  send  to  perdition. 

In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  ran  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lott.  Additon. 

9.  To  bewilder,  so  that  the  way  is  no 
longer  known. 

I  will  go  bar  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

SSakspeare. 

Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely 
to  flat  and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  dcTotioo, 
than  unpremeditated  and  confuted  variety  to  dis- 
tract and  lax  it.  Sing  CaariVi. 

When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it 
uses  the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which  are 
so  many  disdnct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number  from 
running  into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  tlie  mind 
Iviet  itself.  Locke. 

Hut  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain, 
Lott  in  the  maxe  of  n  ords  be  turns  again.  Pope. 

10.  To  deprive  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  loot  him  a  wife  be 
loves  with  so  much  passion.  Temple 

11.  Not  to  employ;  not  to  enjoy. 

Tlie  loppy  have  whole  days,  and  those  tlsry  use, 
The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  bar. 

Ihyden. 

To  fore  these  years  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire, 
To  bar  tha 


12.  To  squander,  to  throw  away. 

1  no  more  complain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  lott  in  vain. 

Po}<m. 

13.  To  suffer  to  vanish  from  view. 
JJke  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 

We  Iote  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope. 

Oft  in  the  passion'a  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lott.  Pope. 

14.  To  destroy  by  shipwreck. 

The  crast 

Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lott.  Pn,,, 

15.  To  throw  away  ;  to  employ  ineffectu- 
ally. 

He  has  merit,  good  nature,  and  integrity  that 
are  too  often  lott  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  art 
not  all  three  a  match  for  flattery.     Vtyr,  Lettert. 
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16.  To  miss ;  to  part  with,  so  as  not  to  re- 


Th  etc  ihsrp  encounters,  where  always  many  mora 
nun  are  tow  than  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  pat 
nidi  a  Mop  to  Middleton's  march,  that  be  was  f  W 
to  retire.  Cforendm. 

17-  To  be  freed  from  ;  as,  to  tW  a  fever. 

Hit  seely  back  the  bunch  has  gut 
Which  Edwin  fart  before.  Pea-net. 

To  Lose.  v.  n. 

1.  Not  to  win. 

We'll  bear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  new*,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  loo, 
Wbo  lata,  and  who  wins ;  who'*  in,  who's  out. 


2.  To  decline ;  to  fail. 

Wis4wui  in  discourse  with  bar 
L>«  di*coui)U-imoi:'d,  and  Uki.1  foil/  shews. 

MUtm,  P.  /- 

Lo'saut  n. «.  [from  the  Sax.  lofian,  to 
perith,  to  be  lost.  What  occasion  us 
there  for  pronouncing  this  a  corruption 
of  lord,  when  the  derivation  is  so  clear? 
Mr.  Douce  supposes  the  similarity  of 
the  letters  r  and  z,  in  ancient  manu 
script*,  to  have  occasioned  the  two 
words  lord,  and  lotd,  or  loxd.~\  A 
scoundrel ;  a  sorry  worthless  fellow. 
A  word  now  obsolete. 

Such  tatdt  and  ecatterlbigs  canoe*  easily,  by 
any  sheriff,  be  gotten,  when 
for  aoy  such  But. 

A  (oar'  wondering  by  the  way, 
Ooe  tluflt  to  Ixiunty  nner  cast  tun  mind, 
Nc  thought  of  honour  crrr  did  essay 
I  lia  baser  breast.  S,v**r,  F.  Q, 

Be  not  wilfa  work  ofto*V  wit  dcWd, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  nao>ed. 

XTmM.  Tait. 
By  Cambridge  a  Cowne  I  do  know, 
Whose  loMea  by  lojieit  duih  shew 
More  lieere  then  is  needful  to  tell.    Tuner,  Hulk. 

A  gross  bag  ! 
And,  lotd,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hsng'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Skahpeare,  Whit.  Tale. 
The  rude  hand  of  many  an  idle  fata!,  that  d.ire» 
adventure  to  portray  that  sacred  beau  tie. 

Lot,  Bt  if  Br.  Beauty,  {1614,}  p.  51. 

Lo'sbngsb.*  u.t.  [from  the  Sax.  learunje, 
lying;  lozengier,  Fr.  a  beguiler,  Cot- 
grave.]  A  deceiver ;  a  flatterer.  Ob- 
solete. Cockeram. 

Ata> !  ye  Lordcs,  many  a  false  Bntour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  s  tnenfeov. 

Chaueer,  JVon.  Pr.  Tate 

Lo'ser.  ».  *.  [from  lote."]  One  that  is 
deprived  of  any  thing ;  one  that  for- 
feits any  thing  ;  one  that  is  impaired  in 
his  possession  or  hope :  the  contrary  to 
winner  or  gainer. 

With  the  fcurri  let  it  . 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. 

.fflahpMre. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  hit  time  chat  is 
not  prudent  in  tbe  choice  of  his  company ;  and  if 
une  of  the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  snd  trifling, 
be  that  hears,  and  be  I  bat  snswors,  srs  equal  torn 
i>f  thrir  time.  Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Liking. 

It  cannot  hut,  because  that  act  aeenu  to  have 
t«en  carried  on  ralbar  by  the  interest  of  particular 
<  minifies  than  by  that  of  tbe  whole,  which  must 
be  s  loter  by  it.  Temple. 

A  bull  with  gilded  horns, 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief, 
A  swm'l  snd  lielm  shall  cbear  the  luer't  grief. 

DryJen. 

I.amt  and  raalecontrnts,  whose  portion  sod 
inheritance  is  s  freedom  to  speak. 


LOT 

[lorinj,  Saxon.] 


LOT 


Lo'siso.*  «.  t.  [lonnj,  Saxon.]   Loss ; 
diminution 

The  fosr  of  the  Lord  gacth  before  tbe  obtaining 
of  strthority:  but  roughness  and  pride  is  tbe 
Jonas  thereof.  .Scobs.  x.  SI. 

Loss.*  it.  a.  [lor,  Sax-  f">°>  the 

leopu),  to  lose.] 
1.  Detriment;  privation;  diminution  of 

good :  the  contrary  to  gain. 
The  only  gain  he  purchased  was  to  be  capable 

of  La  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  oiJicr*. 


An  crD  natured  son  is  the  dishonour  of  his 
fstber  that  begat  him ;  and  a  foolish  daughter  is 
born  to  his  aw,  Scaku. 

The  statement  of  pries  of  sny  of  tbe  land- 
holder's commodities,  lessens  his  income,  and  ia  a 
clear  fau.  Laekt. 
2.  Miss;  privation. 

If  be  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me  t 

—  No  other  barm  but  fan  of  such  a  lord. 

—  The  lot,  0{*Mh 


P.L. 


3.  Deprivation;  forfeiture. 
Loo  of  Eden,  till  oa 
Restore  It,  snd  regain. 

+.  Destruction. 

Her  fellow  ship'  from  far  her  fau  descried; 
But  only  she  wsa  sank,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

Ih-yler,. 

There  sucreeded  so  absolute  victory  for  tbe 
English ,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  wilh  tbe  loa  but  of  one  man,  though 
not  a  few  hurt.  Boom. 

5.  Fault ;  puzzle :  used  only  in  the  fol- 
lowing phrase. 

man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  latslu  cumprtScml. 

Su%uA,  Seem. 

Reason  is  always  striving,  snd  al«raj-i  at  a  Let). 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its 
proper  olijeet.  Z>ryrrVn- 

.\  man  niny  »otnetimei  be  st  a  loa  which  kiik 


6.  Useless  application. 
It  would  be  fas*  of  time  to 
our  superiority  to  the  enemy  in 
and  hone. 


sny  fartlur 

of  men 

-rf.-.'di».  h. 


Lo'ssful.*  adj.  [lots  and  fulL]  Detrimen- 
tal ;  noxious. 

Au^'lit  Oai  lutgbt  be  /<>*yW  or  pnrjudic-ta]  [u  -jt. 

Bp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  277. 

Lo'ssLESs.*  adj.  [Um  and  lets.]  Exempt 

from  low. 

Rebtlliuci  rs^os  ia  our  Irish  province;  but, 
with  miraculous  and  faiafess  victories  of  few 
against  many,  is  dajly  discomfited  and  braken. 

MLon,  Jlpatfar  Sme\(ym<\«»i. 

Lost,  participial  adj.  [from  late.']  No 
longer  perceptible. 
In  serenleen  days  sppcar'd  your  pleasing 


Po/je,  Odya. 

LOT.f  »•  <•  [hlaut,  Gothick ;  hloe,  Saxon  ; 
lot,  Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  past 
participle  of  the  Sax.  hliban,  to  cover. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke.— "  The  English  word 
lot  cometh  .of  the  Hebrew  laat,  to  hide 
or  cover,  or  to  lie  hid;  because  a  lot  is 
of  obscure  and  doubtful!  things."  Leigh, 
Critics  Sacra,  1650,  p.  119.  coLl.j 

1.  Fortune;  state  assigned. 

Knla,  at  length  conclude  my  lingering  lot : 
Disdain  mc  not,  although  I  be  not  fair, 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep, 
Dotb  beauty  keep  which  never  sua  can  burn, 
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own  tor  is  best;  and  br  aiming 
what  we  bare  already. . 
sod  |  he  was  but  born  so  try 
HK  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

Pept, 

2.  A  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  i 
chances. 

Aarori  thai)  cart  fair  upon  the  two  goau  ;  on* 
mi  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  tor  U*  die  snip*. 
g'»i-  Lev.  iri.  ». 

Their  tasks  In  equal  portions  she  divides, 
And  where  unequal,  there  by  sWj  dvctdos. 

Lh-yden,  Iwg. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  fats,  to  shew, 
that  he  would  not  voluntarily  tipou  the  m  to  aft 
imminent  danger.  Tfr^ome. 

S.  A  chance.   See  Lottirt. 

If  you  have  heard  your  geiuiml  talk  of  Borne, 
And  of  his  rriends  there,  U  is  fata  so  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  can ;  it  is  Meneniua 

SktikrpccTt,  CvriU. 

4.  A  portion;  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being 
drawn  by  lot :  as,  what  lot  of  silks  had 
you  at  the  sale  ?  - 

5.  Proportion  of  taxes;  as  to  pay  scot 

nod  lot. 

And  wyth  her  dotb  bryog 
Mele,  ssll,  or  other  thing, 


Her  llamert  girdle,  1 
To  pay  for  for  scar, 
As  cometh  to  her  fat.        Skelton,  Poemt,  p.  13). 

To  Lot.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  assign;  to  set  apart. 

A  just  reward,  sucb  ss  all  times  before 
Have  ever  lotted  to  those  wretched  folks. 

&oresuV,  Cvrkxh*  -. 
They  appoint  no  lime  for  their  release,  but 
patiently  abide  his  totted  leisure. 
Amtenon,  Etfoe.  m  Bcnedielut,  (1573,)  foL  S4.  b. 

2.  To  distribute  into  lota;  to  catalogue: 
as,  the  goods  are  lotted. 

3.  To  portion. 

To  l\M*i"\"uteZ  [IceMwI.  g^vn.  "'"'/W. 

Lots  free,  or  Nettle  tree.\  «.  «.  [lot*,  Fr. 

Cotgrave.] 
1.  A  plant.    Sec  Lotos. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like 
those  of  the  nettle.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  not  so  tempting  to  as,  as  it  was 
to  the  companions  of  Ulysses:  the 
wood  is  durable,  and  used  to  make 
pipes  for  wind  instruments  t  the  root  is 
proper  for  hafts  of  knives,  and  i«ut 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its 
beauty  and  use.  Miller. 

Neil  comes  tbe  Latt-trte,  in  whose  dusky  hue, 
Her  Mack  and  sun-burnt  country  you  might  view. 

Tiair'r  fowfay. 


2.  A  little  muddy  fish,  like  an  eel ;  an  eel- 
pout :  also  a  small  scaled  fish. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sheruood. 
Loth.*   See  Loath. 
LO'TOSA  n.  t.  [Latin.]    See  Lote. 

^  TVi™  around  .«!*»•«  *»'  ««•  P~"wfe, 

Pope,  OdyMi. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  divine*  sp«i« 
of  trtui  d»i)ri>ed  by  the  term,  [fates,-]  becauic 
Herodotus  iid  Pliny,  in  parOcu 
marked  difference  between  them : 
so  aquatic  plant,  whose  root  and  i 
in  Egypt ;  the  other,  tbe  fruit  of  a  I 
tree,  on  the  sandy  coast  of  Lybia. 
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aw.  [lotto,  Latin  t  Lotion,  Fr.] 
A  lotto*  is  a  form  of  medicine  com* 
of  aqueous  liquids,  used  to 
an;  part  with.  Quiitcy. 

■itmi  in  women's  can,  he  orders  two 
of  hellebore  ra.ccr.wd  in  two  cotyls,  of 
WrtWAisol  t'T*  Coiru. 

LoVreaY.t  «♦  *•  [lottrrie,  Fr.  from  fofc] 
1.  A  gam*  of  chance;  a  sortilege ;  dis- 
tribution of  prize*  by  chance ;  a  play 
in  which  lou  are  drawn  for  prise*. 

Let  high  sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  if  tottery. 


The  lattery  that  he  kali  devised  in 

of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  be 
i  In  any  bat  whom  you  shall  rightly  'ara' 

fUuiyrmr,  Mm*,  of  Yen. 
Fortune ,  that  whli  malicious  joy 
Docn  mm,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Still  various  and  uneoratant  atfll, 
Promote,  degrades  delight,  in  strife, 
And  roakea  a  lattery  of  life.  Drydeit,  liar. 

Every  vrarriour  may  be  taid  to  be  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  the  beet  commander*  to  hare  a  lot- 
tery for  their  work,  Sauth. 

8.  Aliottery ;  allotment.   Not  now  in  use. 

If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octa«a  l» 


lottery  I 
Faint 


toUery. 

and  fl  Hon.  Han't  Furtvns. 


Lo'vablb.*  adj.  [from  love.]  Amiable; 

worthy  to  be  loved.  Sherwood. 
Lo'vAoa.  m  t.  lUviiticum,  Latin.]  A 

plant. 

LOUD.faoJ.  [hlu*,8ax.  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  to  low,  or  to  btilovo ;  hlopan, 
behloban,  lowed,  lomd.  What  we  now 
write  loud,  wo*  formerly,  and  more 
properly,  written  lovod.  Mr.  H.  Tookc, 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  39.  Su.  Goth,  liud  / 
Tout,  luyde  s  (term,  laid.] 

1.  Noisy;  striking  the  ear  with  great 
force. 

They  were  instant  with  fessd  voieaa,  requiring 
Uiat  be  might  be  crucified.      St.  Luke,  xiiii.  23. 

Tbe  nnmbera  soft  and  dear, 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 
Now  Under,  and  yet  louder  rise, 
And  fill  with  spreading  sound*  the 


2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 
She  is  loud  and  stubborn; 
in  her  house. 

Loud.*  adv.   Noisily ;  so  as  to  strike  the 
ear  with  great  force. 

The  guests  loud  laughing,  who  can  then  bt 
heard?  Danes,  W>  Pilgrim,  sign.  V.  S. 

Contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore, 
Ili-s  prowest  I'hilomelidcs  confess 'd, 
And  laud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  Mets'd. 

Lo'udly.  adv.  [from  loud.} 

1.  Noisily;  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

TV  soldier  that  philo»plicr  well  blaro'd 
Wto  long  and  loudly  in  tbe  schools  declaimU 


tov 

Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  h  would 
hare  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  pro- 
portion* of  the  proTocation:  it  would  not  have 
•allied  out  into  complaint  or  Wtsr-w.  South. 

To  LOVE.  v.  a.  [lupan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  regard  with  passionate  affection,  n* 
that  of  one  sex  to  the  other. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'ds  to 


—  It  is  to  be  made  all  of  sighs  aud  tears ; 
It  is  lo  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  all  ii 
All  parity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

I  could  aoi  loot  I'm  sura 
One  who  in  love  wen  wise.  Cowley. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity 
to  the  person  he  /suss  j  be  would  be  tbe  only  em- 
ployment of  her  thoughts.  .IJdix.m 

2.  To  regard  wiui  the  affection  of  a 
friend. 

None  but  Ida  brethren  be,  and  sisters,  knew, 
Whom  the  kind  youth  prefer'd  to  me, 
And  much  above  myself  I  loo'd  them  too. 

Cmlty. 

3.  To  regard  with  parental  tenderness. 

He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  roy  father, 
and  I  will  love  bins,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him.  SL  Joku. 

4.  To  bo  pleased  with ;  to  delight  in. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  i  loo'd.  Cowley. 

He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhimes,  and,  like  a  friend 
Would  find  out  something  to  commend.  Cowley. 

5.  To  regard  with  reverent  unwillingness 
to  offend. 

Lor*  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  mine  bean. 

Drut.  vi.  3. 

To  Lova.*  v, 
pleasure. 
Fish  used  to 


2.  Clamorously ;  with  violence  of  voice. 

I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as 
toleration"'  ^™1  i""m'  ^^Su^n. 

Lo'udmsss.  n.  t.  Noise ;  force  of  sound ; 
turbulence;  vehemence  or  furiousness 


n.   To  delight;  to  take 


LOV 

God  brought  Darnel  into  favour  and  tender 
lave  with  the  prince.  Ass  L  9. 

Tbe  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  but  die 
other  of  be*.  PM  I.  17. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  jk  have  bre  ooc  to  another. 

St.  Join,  tiii.  35. 

Unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  torn, 
Wooder'd  at  us  from  above. 

3.  Courtship. 

Demetrius 
Made  love  to  NctWs  daughter  Hirers*, 
And  won  her  soul.        SUtbji.  Midi.  tf.  Dream. 

If  you  will  marry  make  your  Iwi  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke.  Sfcsirorwre,  X.  Xeor. 

The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  tbe  W-mid, int- 
er wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  pre- 
ference or  it ;  arid  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying 
of  it,  is  the  aoreretjrn  gi»d  of  human  nnture. 

Bacon,  Xtsavs. 

»}.  Tenderness  ;  parental  care. 

No  religion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  torn  to  man- 
kind, which  it  tbe  most  powerful  argument  to  the 
love  of  God.  TiBoUou. 

S.  Liking;  inclination  to:  as  the  love  of 
one's  country. 

P7hreast. 


6.  Object  beloved. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  tour. 


If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue ; 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  warn  thee,  and  be  thy  fas*.  Hoie^i. 
b'd  t 


•  delight  more  in  fresh  : 
•melts  Ion  to  get  into 


Uacon,  Jfal.  Hi*. 
The  prophet*  prophesy  falsely,  and  tbe  priest* 
bear  rule  by  their  means;  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so.  Jermn.  v.  31. 

Love.  it.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  passion  between  the  sexes. 

I  isssAen  to  the  birds  bet-learned  song. 
The  dewic  leaves  among !       Sjierutr,  £)iu  Anions. 

Wliile  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  fere  in  idleness.  SooJapeart. 

My  tales  of  toe*  were  wont  to  weary  yon ; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  /ate  discourse.  £4r>**/>. 

1 1-uok'd  upon  her  with  a  aoldier's  eye, 
That  lik'd,  but  bad  a  rougher  task  in  hsnd 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  fear.  Shaky. 

What  need  a  vermeU-tinctur'd  Up  for  that, 
Zese-<Lartiiig eyes,  or  tresses uke  the  morn? 

Mdlo%,  Census. 

Lorn  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end. 
Not  wedlock  treachery,  endang'ring  lift. 

Miiton,  S.  A. 

A  fow  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of 
charm  limit  nature.  Cotter  on  Popularity. 

You  know  you  arc  in  my  power  by  making  bur. 

Dryden 

Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  bee,  and  tote-bom  confidence  be  thine.  Pope. 
Cold  is  that  Isreast  which  werm'd  the  world  be- 


And 

Popt, 

2.  Kindness;  good-will;  friendship. 

What  lose,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  to  much  to  get  ? 
My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers; 
That  bet  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grant*. 


Dryden. 

The  lover  aivd  tlK  W  of  humai,  aind.  Pope. 

7.  Lewdness. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  bis  knees  at  rneditetioo. 

,VkaJbawenr,  Rirk-  III. 
&  Unreasonable  liking. 

Tbe  tore  lo  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his 
own  reason.  Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

Men  in  bra*  with  their  opinions  may  not  ooly 
suppose  what  la  In  question,  but  allegt 
matter  of  fact. 

9-  Fondness;  concord. 

Come,  Umt,  and  health  to  all !  — 
Then  Ml  sit  down :  give  me  some  wine ;  nil  full. 

Shnkf]Te<trr, 

Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?         I  Cor.  iv,  SI  ■ 

10.  Principle  of  union. 

Lew  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cecnent  or  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe :  tore  is  such  an  abaction  as  cannot  so 
properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  es  the  soul  to 
be  in  that  t  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one 


11.  Picturesque  representation  of  love. 

The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace : 
Such  «  as  hi.  form  as  painter.,  »heo  tbey  show 

Their  utmc-t  art,  on  naked  lovet  bestow. 

rtrydem,  Oesd. 

12.  A  word  of  endearment. 

•11a  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  tow,  us  noue  ; 
I  would  die  for  the*.       Xrrjatois,  Dm  Sdxutian. 

13.  Due  reverence  to  God. 

I  trow  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
vou.  J""**- 

Loss  Is  of  two  sorts,  of  frieodebip  and  of  de- 
sire; the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  betwiit 
lovers;  the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sonsiiive 
bse  ■  so  our  toot  of  God  consists  of  two  pens,  as 
estee.uing  of  God,  and  desiring  of  him.  Homnwnd. 

IV  be*  of  God  makes  s  man  chaste  without 
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the  Ulioriou*  mi  of  fasting,  iiul  exterior  disci- 
plines ;  ha  reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  anna 
but  those  of  lour.  Bp,  Taylor. 

14.  A  kind  of  thin  silk  stuff.  Aintworth. 
This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to 
the  light,  appeared  so  full  of  porta,  with  Mich  a 
transparency  is  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress, 
or  love  hood.  Boyle  on  Coloun. 

Lo'VEAPPLB.t    *•    A  plant.  Miller. 

Love-apple,  though  its  flower  ten  fair  appears, 
It*  gulden  fruit  deserves  the  name  it  bean. 

Tale',  Cavity. 

Lo'vbday.*  n.  s.  [love  and  day.]  A  day. 
in  old  times,  appointed  for  the  amicable 
settlement  of  differences.    "  Si  ante 


LOV 


judicium  capiatur  diet  amoru."  Bracton. 
And,  "  agayn  the  fourme  of  a  love -day 
taken  bytween  the  same  parties."  Hot. 
Pari.  13H.+.n.l3.  Tyrwhitl. 
In  lovedayh  there  coud*  he  raocbcl  help. 

Chaucer.  C.  T.  Prot. 
I  can  Isolde  lotedayts,  and  heare  a  rove's  rekc- 
njrng*.  fit.  of  P.  Itowman. 

This  day,  all  quarrels  die,  Andronieu* ;  — 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults  : 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  lire  priest. 
Come,  if  Ltie  emperor's  court  can  Toast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends : 
This  day  atssU  be  a  Iwtday,  Taroora. 

THhm  Andronieui. 
Lovefa'voub.*  n.  s.  [low  and  favour.] 
Something  given  to  be  worn  in  token 
of  love. 

Dock'd  with  love-favovn.     Bp.  Halt,  Sal.  I.  2. 

Lov t-in-idUneu.*  n.  *.    A  kind  of  violet. 

A  little  weitrrn  ti;>wcr,  — 
Before,   milk-white  j  now  purple  with  lore's 
wound: 

And  maidens  call  it  loM-in-idlenrsi . 

SkaLsprwe,  Mid*.  Ar.  Dream. 

Lo'vsksot.  n.  *.  [love  and  knot.]  A  com- 
plicated figure,  by  which  affe 
terchangedis  figured. 

Lo'vsla&s.*  ».  s.  [love  and  but.] 
heart ;  lass  beloved. 

So  soooc  as  Tython's  Im-lam  gan 
Her  opall  colours  in  her  Eerfero  tbro 

Mr.  Jar  Mag.  p.  776. 

Lo'vt-LESS.*  adj.  [love  and  less.] 
1.  Without  love ;  void  of  the  passion  be- 
tween the  sexes. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  a  lady,  on  whom  he 
might  bestow  his  service  and  affection ;  for  the 
knight-errant  that  is  hrvUu,  resembles  a  tree  that 
wants  term  and  fruit,  or  a  body  without  a  soul. 

Tr.  ofD.  Qtutrahr,i.  1. 


in- 


YetWfcir 
To  form  a 
Forego  your 
2.  Without 


with  artful  pains 
a  tear, 

Skendone,  Eleg.  I. 

without  tender- 


Not  in  the  bought  smiles 
Of  harlots,  brelns,  joyless,  unrnacar'd. 


i  dness.  P  L' 

sin  thy  breast  so  quiet  state, 
i  mercy,  lore  with  lovdeae  bate  ? 
*    P.  /Yrteaer,  Pin.  Ecl.in.  H 

Lo'vbletter.  n.  t.  [love  and  letter.]  Let- 
ter of  courtship. 

Hare  I  escaped  iovetetlm  in  the  holy  day  time 
of  tny  beauty,  and  am  I  co»  a  subject  for  them  ? 

tSsoey/MYirr. 

Th*  cliildren  are  educated  In  the  different  no- 
tions of  their  parents  -,  lb*  sons  follow  the  father, 


kind  of 
of  Ama- 


Lovt-lies-a-bleediftg.*  «.  s.  A 
amaranth.    See  the  first  sen* 

KAKTH. 

Lo'velilv.  adv.  [from  lovely.]  Amiably  ; 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  love. 

Thou  look's! 
Laveidy  dreadful.  (kivay.  Fen.  Preferred. 

Lo'vklinkss.  n.  t.  [from  lovely.]  Amia- 
blenesa ;  qualities  of  mind  or  body  that 
excite  love. 

Carrying  thus  iu  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  good-will,  twlineu  and  lovinguess.  Sidney. 

When  I  apprtiach 
Her  toveHneti,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
That  what  the  wills  to  du,  or  say. 
Seems  wriest,  virtuouscst,  diacrretest,  best 

Mdlon,  P.  L- 

If  there  is  such  a  oative  fetvu'ncn  in  the  hi,  as 
to  make  them  victorious  when  they  are  in  the 
wrong,  bow  miuless  is  their  power  when  they 
are  on  the  side  of  truth  ?  Addwm. 

Lo'velock.*  ji.  t.  [love  and  lock.]  A 
term  for  a  particular  sort  of  curl,  worn 
by  the  men  of  fashion  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First ;  against 
which  Prynne  wrote  a  laborious  pam- 
phlet in  1628,  maintaining  that  utter 
ruin  must  be  the  portion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, if  they  did  not  leave  off  to  nou- 
rish their  lovelocks !  See  also  To  Ca- 
lamistratb.  The  mode  continued  be* 
yond  the  date  of  Prynne's  ridiculous 
indignation.  Lily  seems  to  have  some- 
what anticipated,  in  tlte  following  pas- 
sage, part  of  the  vogue  of  the  present 
times. 

How,  sir,  will  you  be  trimmed?  will  you  hare 
your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a  bodkin  ?  a  penthouse 
on  your  upper  lip,  or  an  alley  on  your  chin  ?  a 
low  curl  on  your  bend  like  a  bull,  or  dangling 
like  a  spaniel  ?  your  mustachoos  iharpe  at  the 
endos,  like  shoemakers'  aules,  or  hanging  down 
to  your  mouth,  like  goatea  aakes  ?  your  lovetoeJet 
wmtbed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  thaggie  to  fall  on 
your  shoulders?  Lily,  JuVoi,  (1592.) 

Prodigal  in  apparel,  "  pur*  lotus"  neat  combed 
and  curled,  with  powdered  hairs,  "  comptua  et 
calamistratus,"  with  a  long  loadodk,  a  flower  in 
his  ear,  perfumed  gloves. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met  p.  539. 

Lo'vblobn.  adj.  [love  and  /or«.]  For- 
saken of  one  s  love. 


The  love-iarn  nightingale, 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song 


Lo'vbi-y.  adj.  [from  love.    Sax.  lujjic] 
Amiable ;  exciting  love. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hoctor,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead.  SSaktptart,  Coral. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  forWv  ai.d  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  di- 
vided, 5  Sam. 

The  flowers  which  it  had  presa'd 
Appeared  to  my  view, 

More  fresh  and  loveiy  than  the  rest, 
That  in  tbe  meadows  grew.  Denlmm- 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely 
character  of  God  than  any  religion  ever  did. 


LOV 

Lo'vemohof.r.  n.     Move  and  monger.] 
One  who  deals  in  affairs  of  love. 
Thou  art  an  old  toremonger,  and  sprakest  du'J- 
f«lly-  A*e*j;«r,. 

Lo'veuuick.*  adj.  [love  and  onicL]  With 
the  eagerness  of  love. 

(She)  sees  not  lam  her  soul  desir'd  to  see ; 
And  yet  hope  spent  makes  her  not  leave  to  look : 
At  last  her  iMvyuiric  eyes,  which  ready  be, 
Fasten  on  one.  DameJ.  do.  War,  B.2. 

l*o  vr.tt.  n.  s.  [from  love.] 

1.  One  who  is  in  love. 

Love  is  blind,  and  forrrj  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit 

Shahpea.t'. 

Let  it  never  be  said,  that  he 
Is  fill's!  with  lore,  should  break  a  toeer't  rex. 

Dryden, 

2.  A  friend;  one  who  regards  with  kind- 
ness. 

I  tell  thee,  fcUow, 
Thy  general  is  my  lover .  I  hare  been 
The  book  of  his  good  act,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  uoparallel'd,  haply  ampliied. 
„  ....  Shahpearr. 

3.  One  who  likes  any  thing. 

To  be  good  and  gracious,  and  •  beer  of  know, 
ledge,  are  amiable  things. 

Sumet,  Theory  of  the  EarU. 

Lo  VER.f  n.  s.  An  opening.  See  Lou- 
ver. 

Lovesb'cret.  h.  s.  [love  and  secret.]  Se- 
cret between  lovers. 

What  danger,  Aritnant,  is  this  you  fear? 
Or  what  tovcucrrl  which  I  must  not  bear? 

Lo'vesh  a  ft.*  n.  *.  [love  and  sha/l.]  TTic 
arrow  of  Cupid. 

A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loos'd  his  tovciknfi  snuutly  from  his  liow. 

Skalaprare,  Midi.  X.  Dream. 

Lo'vesick.  adj.  [love  and  ski.]  Disor- 
dered with  love  ;  languishing  with  amo- 
rous desire. 

See,  on  tbe  shore  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where  nightingales  their  swessor  ditty  i 


fU"£*ws, 

nittida 


The  ftwV 

With  cWanly  powder  dry  (heir  hair  ; 

And  round  their  tWWy  brmtt  and  bMd 

Frnli  flow'n  their  ruing] 'd  odourt  sheds  Prior* 

Lo'vbXY.*  adv.  [lufhce,  Sax.]  Charming- 
ly ;  beautifully. 

The  defecated  liquour  — — 
Sfx>i»t*  into  subject  vrascN, 

Cider,  a  8. 


To  the  dear  mistress  of  my 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design 'd. 

Dryden,  Vert. 
Of  the  reliefr  to  ease  a  lonaici  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair.  GrmnviBe. 
Lo'vesomb.+  adj.  [luffume.  Sax.  sweet, 
agreeable.]  Lovely.  Adopted  by  Dry- 
den from  Chaucer.  A  word  not  now 
perhaps  in  use. 

Nothing  new-  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  inBuenc*  bear, 
Or  bcauuful  or  &s«snsw  can  appear.   Dryd.  J.ur. 

Lo'vesono.  n.  s.  [love  and  song.]  Song 
expressing  love. 

Foot  Romeo  is  already  dead ! 
Siubb'd  with  a  white  wench's  Mack  eye, 
Run  through  the  ear  with  a  Aicvjmf.  SocAtfmre. 

Imwhk  weeds  and  satyrkk  thorns  are  grown. 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown. 

Lo'vesuit.  n.  s.  [love  and  suit.]  Courtship. 

Hi.  frKwir  bath  been  to  use  V 
As  fearful  as  a  siege.  Shahptart,  Cymi. 

Lo'vktale.  n.  s.  [love  and  tale.]  Narrative 
of  love. 

Tilt  ImetaU 
Infected  Sion's  daughscrs  with  like  best ; 
Wfi.jw  wnnton  |Xkssion«  in  [he  NUTttl  porch 
Esekiel  saw.  MiUm,  P.  L. 

Cato's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
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Wvbthouoht.  n.  #.  [love  and  thought.] 
Amorous  fancy. 

Away  to  met  beds  of  Hirnn, 
iMtHoutto  lie  rich  when  cammed  with  ho  wen. 

Siaktjieart. 

Lovbto'k«».*  n.  t.  [luteeacm,  Sax  J  A 
prevent  in  token  of  love. 

Thou  hut  gireu  her  rhymca, 
And  intcrcbang'd  Inxiulunu  with  my  child. 

Sktthpenrt,  Mult.  X.  Dream. 

Lo'vetoy.  n.      [/««  and  fuy.]  Smalt 
present*  given  by  lovers. 
Hii  this  amorous  gentleman  prcsenud  hansel  f 


LOU 


I  iu  gold  sniuT-h  ixo  ? 

.^rtsrfA**  nnd  P*pt. 

Lo*vetmck.  n.  t.  [lave  and  trici.]  Art  of 
expressing  love. 

Other  ditjiorts  than  dancing  jollities ! 
Other  /»rrtricb  than  glancing  with  the  eye*. 

Jhmnt. 

LouoH.f  it.  *.  [Welsh,  Utvch ;  Irish,  li-ueh, 
loch,  an  inlet  of  water,  a  large  collection 
of  water,  a  lake.  Lough  has  been  udopt- 
ed  into  the  Irish  maps  from  the  En- 
glish surveyors,  who  could  not  pronounce 
the  Irish  word  Urnth.  G.  Chalmers.  The 
word,  however,  is  also  the  Iccl.  laug, 
and  Su.  Goth.  Irtp,  a  lake.  Hence  our 
lough.  See  also  Ihrc  in  V.  Lag.]  A 
lake ;  a  lar^c  inland  stamUuK  water. 

A  people  near  Ibc  onrtbtm  pole  tluit  won, 
Whom  IreUnr*.  km  from  Aw-Aa  and  forest*  hore, 
Diri.M  far  liy  tea  Own  Europe's  shore.  Fairfax. 
Laugh  Dm  never  from*.  PkU.  Tram. 

Lough.*  prct.  <>f  to  laugh.  Laughed.  Sec 
also  Ton  Loffk. 

Edw  of  hero  at  other*!  linnc  lough. 

Chaucer,  i'lmt.  Tat*. 

After  that  ho  [Lexarusj  was  restored  to  the 
misery  cs  of  itiia  life  agjyo«,  be  never  hHgi,  hut 
waa  in  cintynuall  henvynees.  Bp.  F<j\<t. 

Looting,  part.  adj.  [from  lave.] 

1.  Kind;  affectionate. 

Sn  kniit*  to  my  mother. 
That  he  would  not  let  er'n  ttw  wind*  offacaven 
Visit  her  face  to"  roughly.     Shohfcm,  HamM. 

This  earl  waa  of  great  courage,  and  much 
loved  cf  hU  soldiers,  to  whom  he  waa  no  lew 
&n*'v  again.  Jlaytearrt. 

2.  Expressing  kindness. 

The  king  took  her  in  bi»  onus  till  the  enme  to 


n.  t. 

favour ;  mercy.    A  scriptural  word. 

Homcm'wr,  U  I.on.1,  thy  tender  mercies,  anJ 
thy  Jrtrag -kin.ln.wt.  Ps.  »»».  C . 

He  has  adapted  th.'  arguments  of  oticttience  to 
the  imperfection  of  our  un.lcTtUnding,  requiring 
us  to  eonsi-<cr  him  only  under  the  aroial  le  attri- 
buto  of  fro.dnossan'l  tori 
him  u,  nur  frk-uJ  awl 

Lo  vingly,  udv.  [from  loving.'] 
atcly ;  with  kindness. 

The  now  king,  hiring  no 
formed  all  duties  |o  biro 
on  ttw  siege  of  his 
for  the  revenge  of  bis 
of  his  own  ouiet. 

It  h  no  great  matter  to  live  bmngly  with  good. 
I  and  meek  persons  j  hut  lie  that  can  do  so 
[  and  perverse,  be  only  bath  true 
Ou.  7'.y-r. 

Lo'vi»GNKas.t  ».  s.  [from  loving.}  Kind- 
ness ;  affection. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two 
of  good-will,  1. 
VOL.  II. 


Of  Itoaa's 

banishM, 

Justice  of  kings,  and  d-jinji^uyi*  of  fathers. 

LA.  Prrtlm,  MuMiyM. 

LOUIS  //Ofl.f  «.  i.  [French.]  A 
golden  coin  of  France,  valued  at  about 
twenty  shillings ;  first  struck  in  1640 ; 
and  in  1700  rated  in  England  nt  the 
value  of  seventeen  shillings.  See  Leake 
on  English  money. 

If  be  is  desired  to  change  a  tail  d"or,  be  moat 
consider  of  it.  Specials. 

LnowD.*  adj.    Soe  Lownrt. 

To  L<  lUNGE.f  v.  it.  [Isttuleren,  Dutch,  to 
loiter.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  We  have  in  our 
old  dictionaries  a  lunges  or  lungis,  which 
was  used  for  a  lubber,  an  idle  fellow. 
See  Uanx-t,  Sherwood,  and  even  Hailcy. 
This  is  the  French  longis,  which  Menage 
explains  by  "  hommc  musart,  ct  qui 
cnvoy6  en  quelque  endmit  met  un  lone 
temps  n  revenir ;"  and  thus  deduces  it 
from  tlic  hat.  U>mpii.  Cotcravc's  longis 
i»  a  dreaming,  tirowsy  fellow.  Hence 
Uiunpe,  which  however  is  of  no  great 
age  in  our  language.]  To  idle ;  to  live 
lazily. 

We  l-magrl  shout  the  room  among  a  parcel  of 
twiklegge*l  things  so  much  below  our  notice,  as 
not  to  Ik?  worth  our  attcnUkjn,or  eren  our  tt-zurt\- 
ing  ihnt  wc  hod  engrossed  tbeira.  Stwicntt  i<  MS. 

ht/vsr.r.n.^  n.  t.  [from  Inunge.]  An  idler. 

I  will  n«r  aloud,  and  spare  not,  to  the  tcrrour 
of  at  present  a  very  fl<«uiiidug  andety  of  |wople 
called  titvn^cn ;  gentlemen,  whose  observations 
arc  mostly  Itinerant,  awl  who  think  they  I  tare 
already  too  much  g><nj  sense  cf  their  own  to  he  in 
need  of  staying  at  home  to  read  other  pcojuVs. 

Csinrfbms,  No.  134. 

If  she  is  still  followed  by  the  same  idle  tribe  of 
gajaing  bnmgtn,  i  may  vwatura  In  pronounce  her 
a  celebratcl  Oxford  beauty.         StuA.nl,  i.SS7. 

To  Lou  n.*  f .  n.  To  he  clouded ;  to  frown. 
Sec  Ti.  Lowkr.  i)ut  lour  ought  to  he 
the  orthography. 

Lo'ubi>an.»    See  LiiIidak. 

LOUSE,  n.t.  plural  lice.  [Jur,  Saxon; 
/«y*.  i>utch.]  A  small  animal,  of  which 
different  species  live  on  the  bodies  of 
men,  beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all  living 
creatures. 

There  were  lice  upon  man  and  beast. 

Emit.  viii.  18, 

Fr.,c;»,  for,  nnd  (lira  must  nil  hi?  pnlncc  B 1 1 
With  lonth'd  intrusion.  A«i.r>t,  P.  L. 

It  is  )>cyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and 
impudence  to  affirm,  that  the  Brat  men  might 
proceed  out  of  the  tumours  of  tree*,  u  maggots 
and  flic*  are  supposed  to  do  now,  or  might  grow 
upon  trees ;  or  perhaps  might  be  the  tic*  of  some 
prodigious  annuals  whuv:  ij^cies  I*  now  extinct. 

Utntlcy. 

Ni*  that  I  value  the  money  the  fnurth  part  of 
the  skip  of  a  tnute.  ShiJI. 

To  Locse.  t>.  ft.  [from  the  noun.]  Tu 
clean  from  lice. 

As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  lore  lo  do 
hut  little  work,  bow  handsosrto  it  is  lo  inat  Ihcau- 
seire*  in  the  sunshine,  they  that  base  been  but  a 
while  in  Inland  can  well  w'iuipm. 

You  sat  and  hut'd  bim  all  tbe  sun-slnnc  tUy, 

Svxfl.  ' 

Lo'usxwort.  n.t.  Th«  name  of  a  plant, 

m6. 


urvy  t  _ 

.  i.  f  from  lousy.]  The  state 


LOU 

Lo'csily.  adv.  [from  tVistse.]   In  a  paltry, 

mean,  and  scurvy  way. 
Lo'nsmaas.t  *.  t.  [from  i 
of  abounding  with  lice. 

Treea  (especially  fruh>bearcrs)  are  infested 
with  the  m easels  —  to  this  commonly  succeeds 
bsuaWst.  A'reb/n,  ii.  7.  S. 

Lo'usv.f  adj.  [tram  louse.] 

1.  Swarming  with  lice;  over-run  with  lice 

Lot  him  be  dsol-'d  with  lace,  lite  high,  and 
whore, 

S-nnedme*  be  tssuw,  hut  he  never  pour. 

JJryarn,  Jut: 

Swect-hriar  and  giwauberry  are  only  istuy  in 
dry  times,  or  very  hot  place*. 

Mortimer,  HutUnuhy. 

2.  Mean;  low  born;  bred  on  the  Jung- 
hill. 

knave  mine  host. 
A  A<iuy  knave,  to  hare  his  gibe*  and  his  mock- 
eries. aVknttrware. 

9.  Mean ,  contemptible ,  applied  to  things. 

A  title  It  is  mole  for  suche  &iw*jrc  Warning  as 
this  fct.  Had,  Yd  a  Gmrsr,  £c.  foL  15. 

LOUT.+  n.  s.  [/'*/,  Teut.  Lye,  and  Dr. 
Johnson. —  The  past  participle  of  to 
///w;  lowcil :  l<Mi'd,  loxet,  t  for  rf;  the 
Into!  is  a  louxrl  iierson.  Mr.  H.  Tookc, 
Div.  of  l'url.  ».  S+5,  S«5—  So  Spcl- 
ninn  and  Junius  considered  the  Saxon, 
hlucan,  to  bow,  as  the  origin  of  this 
substantive,  from  the  homage  or  obei- 


sance required  by  the  superior 
inferii.ur.    Dut  the  derivation  of 
word  is 


more  probably,  fis  Dr. 
also  noticed,  from  the 
Germ,  leute,  common  people,  a  sen-ant; 
Sax.  leoK]  A  mean  awkward  fellow ;  a 
bumpkin ;  a  clown. 

I'amcla,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain,  that 
the  trust  of  her  virtue  is  rei<osvJ  in  such  a  tout's 
hanrls  Iwl  yet,  to  shew  an  obedience,  taken  on 
lhephL'nlihli  n',^«rel.  Sidney . 

This  Unvi,  as  he  exceed*  our  lord*,  the  odds 
Is,  that  w«  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  god*. 

I  i  ll  $TH"-i  tV . 

I  have  need  of  surh  a  youth. 
That  con  with  some  discretion  dn  my  rjuamess  ; 
Fer  'lis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  /.«*.  Bmiip. 
Thus  wailM  the  Wi  In  melancholy  strain. 

Gay,  Pais. 

To  LouT.f  «■  ».  [Iduean,  Sax.  to  bend ; 
luta,  Su.  Goth.  Qut  Mr.  Tookc  con- 
siders it  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
post  participle  of  to  law  ;  "  to  do,  or  to 
bear  one's  self,  as  the  lovced  person,  i.  e. 
the  loxot,  does.*']  To  pay  obeisance;  to 
bend ;  to  bow ;  to  stoop ;  to  submit. 
Not  obsolete,  as  Dr.  Johnson  asserts; 
being  yet  used  in  the  north  of 

I  sert  e,  I  how,  I  lonkc,  I  (osilr, 


Grwtr,  Omf.  Am.  B.  4. 
Su  bstsaj  he  unto  his  lonL   tynsscv,  Sup.  Col. 
He  fidr  Umi  knight  snlutud,  tathwg  low. 
Who  nur  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

.Vjaiutr,  F.  Q. 
Under  the  sand-hag  be  wo*  seen, 
Louting  low,  like  a  f 
Use  palmer,  grey 
arwriiut  low, 

His  bead  er"n  to'  the  earth  before  the  king  did  bow. 

Drayton* 

To  Lout.t  v.  a.   This  word  seems  in 
Shakspeore  to  signify,  to  overpower. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  does  ;  and  is  countc- 
4  Q 
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LOW 

nanced  by  the  following  passage)  which 
ha*  escaped  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mentator* ;  where  it  evidently : 
subject. 


LOW 


LOW 


Whom  double  fortune  lifted  vp  ai 

Uir.furMog.  p.  303. 
I  am  toieled  by  a  traitor  villain, 

be  noble  dievalier. 

SkakspcaK,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

[from /out.]  Clownish; 


IoitiiKt  through  all  proportion*  tow  and  high, 
Fled  am]  purtu'd  tra  inverse  the  resonant  fugue 

MUlon,  P.  L. 

5.  Not  deep ;  not  swelling  high ;  shallow : 
used  of  water. 

As  two  men  went  walking  by  Ui«  «w*  M 
law  water,  tliry  aw  an  oyrtcr,  and  both  pointed  at 
It  together.  L'EUrange. 

It  i«  tow  ebb  sure,  with  his 
peccadillo*  are  put  In  to  »well  the  charge. 


Lo  utish,  adj. 
bumpkinly. 

This  loutish  down  i»  tucb,  that  yoo  nrwr  saw 
so  ill-favoured  a  viear ;  hit  behaviour  tuch,  that  ho 
is  beyond  tfaa  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 

Lo'unsHLY.t  adv.  [from  lout.]   With  the 
air  of  a  clown  j  with  the  gait  of  a  bump- 
kin ;  like  a  lubbtr.  lluloet. 
Lo'utishkess.*  n.s.  [from louiuh.~\  Clown- 
ishness  ;  behaviour  of  a  bumpkin. 

Incivility  and  rusticity  i*  not  sotttohoeas,  except 
it  be  accompanied  with  lurden-like  lontMnm. 

World  of  Wonders,  { 1608.)  p.  24. 

Lo'uver.*  n.  j.  [from  Fouveti,  French,  an 
opening.]  An  opening  for  the  smoke  to 
go  out  at  in  the  roof  of  a  cottage.  In  the 
north  of  England,  an  opening  at  the  top 
of  a  dove-cote.  Written  also  lover  and 
loovtr.   See  Barret's  Alv.  158a 

But  darkneaw  drcd  and  dally  night  did  how 
Through  all  the  inner  parte  wherein  they  dwelt, 
Ne  lightood  ni  with  window,  nor  with  lover, 
But  with  cootrauall  candle  light,  which  delt 
A  doubtful  wine  of  thing*. 

Sperurr,  F.  Q.  vt.  »•  «• 
An  envious  man  having  caught  hi«  neighbour '« 
pigeona  in  a  net,  pluckt  off  their  tails  and  let 
them  go  }  which,  though  tbey  could  fly  forward 
home,  yet  were  toon  after  found  dead  in  the 
devecote,  famiah'd  for  want  of  food,  as  unable  to 
fly  up  perpendicularly,  and  no  out  at  the  tonrr. 

Fuller's  Wart/tot  m  XoHhamfUmthirt. 
The  ancient  manner  of  building  in  Cornwall 
w««  to  iet  hearth*  in  the  tnidrt  of  room*  forchjro- 
which  vencod  the  smoke  at  a  louver  in  the 
Camp,  Sen.  of  Corn  watt. 

LOW.f   adj.  ttau,  Dan.  lo,  Icel. 
Dutch;  lag,  Su.  Goth,  from  the  Got 
ligan,  to  lie,  according  to  some.] 

1.  Not  high. 

Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  tote, 
then  bid, 

Progreaaive  retrograde.  J/ittrm,  P .  L. 

2.  Not  rising  far  upwards. 

It  beauiK'  a  spreading  vine  of  ,W  fttaturc, 
Eseh.  xvii 

3.  Not  elevated  in  place  or  local  situation. 

O  mighty  Carsar !  dost  thou  Iwwiwf^ 
Arc  all  tby  conquests,  glories,  triumph*, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure? 

.S'Aol-s/*3orr,  Jul.  Car*. 

Equal  in  day*  and  ntgfau,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circle* ;  to  them  day 
Had  uubetiighcrxl  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompence  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  ih'  borlaon,  and  not  known 
Or  cast  or  west.  UUltm,  P.  L. 

Whatsoever  is  washed  away  from  them  is 
carried  down  into  the  lower  grounds  and  into  the 
M»,  sod  nothing  is  brought  back, 

Dssmct,  Th.  of  the  Earth. 

\.  Descending  far  downwards ;  deep. 

The  luces!  bottom  tlwck  of  Erebus. 

ifiben,  P.  L. 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hilts,  to  fas*, 


(roth! 


6.  Not  of  high  price :  as,  corn  is  low 

7.  Not  loud ;  not  noisy. 
As  when  an  open  air  we  blow. 

The  breath,  though  strain'd,  sounds  Sat  and  low : 
But  if  a  trumpet  lake  the  blast, 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makes  it  last.  Waller. 

The  theatre  i*  to  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  Wage,  the  fairest  sound  may  be 
heard  distinctly  lo  the  farthest  part  of  the  audi 
euce ;  and  yet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  at  high  a* 
you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause 
confusion.  Addison  on  Italy 

8.  In  latitude*  near  to  the  line. 
They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the 

or  bar  to  the  south.       Abbot,  Dete.  of  tie  W orU. 

9.  Not  rising  to  so  great  a  sum  as  some 
other  accumulation  of  particulars. 

Who  can  imagine,  that  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years'  lime,  taking  the  tower  chronology, 
Ui»t  the  earth  had  then  Mood,  mankind  should  be 
uruiKiiratnl  no  farther  than  Judaea  ? 

Duma,  Th.  of  the  Earth. 

10.  Late  in  time :  as,  the  tower  empire. 

11.  Dejected;  depressed. 

Hi*  spirits  are  so  late  his  voice  is  drown 'd, 
He  bean  a*  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon, 
Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound.  Dryd. 

Though  be  before  bad  gall  and  rage, 
Which  death  or  conquest  mui 
He  grnum  dispirited  and  iW, 

He  hate*  the  fight, 

12.  Impotent;  subdued. 
To  be  — 

Tb*  fewest,  most 
SuiroU  still  in  «persn«. 

Why  but  to  awe. 


I  bring t 

From  the*  their  names,  and  pay  their  fealty 
With  tow  subjection.  Milton,  P.  L- 

From  the  tree  her  ttrp  she  turnM ; 
But  first  to*  reverence  done,  a*  lo  the  pow'r 
That  dwelt  within.  MUton,  P.  L. 

17.  A  term  applied  to  certain  members  of 
the  church,  in  contradistinction  to  high. 
Sec  the  24th  sense  of  High. 

Low.  adv. 

1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high. 

There  under  ebon  shades  and  tow-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 
l-i  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

MUton,  VAIL 

My  eye*  no  object  met 
But  tow-hung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  in  rain, 
To  snake  their  fleece*  on  the  earth  again.  Drydrn. 

No  luxury  found  room 
In  fair-roof  d  bouses,  and  bare  wall*  of  lorn*. 

Vast  yellow  offsprings  arc  the  German's  pride ; 
But  hotter  climates  narrower  frames  obtain, 

CVere*. 

tbwV  pale  ivy 

And  tow-urow 'd  rocks  hang  nodding  ocr  the  deeps. 

Pope* 

It  is 


I' 


2.  Not  at  a  high  price;  meanly, 
chiefly  used  in  composition. 

Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  t 
Th*  confident  and  over-lusty  French ; 
Do  the  fate-rated  English  play  at  dice  ? 

.SAoA-jriVare,  I  fen.  V. 
This  is  ihe  prettiest  fats-born  last,  that  ever 
Ran  the  greensward ;  nothing  *he  does  or  seem  v 
Bui  smack*  of  something  greater  than  herself, 
Too  noble  for  this  place.  Skaitixore,  Wint.  Tab. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  toaxpirited  creeping  family.  Swift. 

Corruption,  like  a  general  flood. 
Shall  deluge  all;'  and  avarice  creeping  on, 
Spread  like  a  fan- 


fortune, 

Shatll**"* 


Why  hut  to  keep  ve  hw  and  ignorant. 

Alston,  P. 


J.. 


To  keep  them  all  quiet,  be  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  lea*  splendor ;  which  power  be 
will  use  to  keep  them  a*  lout  as  be  pleas**,  and  at 
no  more  cost  than  make*  for  hi*  own  pleasure. 

Grown/,  BHUaf  tlarUstty. 

13.  Not  elevated  in  rank  or  station;  ab- 
icct. 

He  wooes  both  high  siul  law,  both  rich  sod  poor. 

Shahtpem. 

Try  in  men  nf  faw  and  mean  education,  who 
ver  elevated  their  tWgbtt  above  die  n'*As. 


In  times  approaching  towards  our  own. 
In  that  pan  of  the  world  which  waa  first  inha- 
bited, even  a*  tow  down  aa  Abruliaui's  time,  they 


wandered  with  their  flock*  and  herds. 

With  a  depression  of  the  voice. 

Lucia,  speai  fasts  he  is  retir'd  to  rest. 

Addittm,  Cato. 

5.  In  a  state  of  subjection. 

How  comes  it  that,  having  been  once  so  tow 
brought,  and  thoroughly  subjected,  they  afterward* 
lifted  up  themselves  so  rtrongly  again? 


14.  Dishonourable:  betokening  meanness 
of  mind :  as  low  tricks. 

Yet  sometimes  nation*  will  decline  so  fate 
From  virtue,  which  i*  reason,  that  no  wrong, 
But  justice,  and  some 
Deprives  their,  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Their  inward  lost. 

15.  Not  sublime ;  not 
or  diction. 

He  ba*  not  *o  mar 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  t 
thoughts  that  arc  tublime  and  noblt- 

Addison,  Sptet- 

In  oomparipm  of  these  divine  writers,  the 
noblest  wits  of  the  heathen  srorld  are  faw  and  dull. 

Fdlon  on  UutCbuncks. 

16.  Submissive;  humbU 

15 


To  Low.f  t>.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
sink;  to  makelow.  Probably  misprinted 
for  Wr.  Dr.  Johnson — Swift  perhaps 
chose  to  adopt  the  old  verb,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  i 


than  the  last  of  the  following  . 
where  it  is  certainly  a  justifiable 


llini   labial  lx'  LrtVtU  ;  lad 

bun  «hal  be  higbed. 

rVieJife,  St.  Lute,  xiv. 
He  that  high  l^carts  /□ardk 
With  fyrie  darts,  which  be  throw cth, 
Cupido.  Cower,  Conf.  Am.  B.4. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  towed  from  ooe-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  aisi>encc  to  one  ind-twenty 
shillings.  Sunfl. 

To  Low.  v.  ».  [hlopan,  Saxon.  The  ad- 
jective lore,  not  high,  is  pronounced  lo, 
and  would  rhyme  to  no :  the  verb  Arte, 
to  bdlon,  loui  and  is  by  Dryden  righUy 
rhymed  to  now.]   To  bellow  as  a  cow. 
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LOW 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bnjr  "hen  he  has  gnus?  or 
tnoetk  the  ox  over  his  fodder?  JW,  vi  5. 

Fair  lo  gree'd  his  shield,  but  Io  dot, 

Drydni. 


Hod  be  ~ 
T»e&ww*berd.arfl«^ib«rphl» 

LOW.*  «.  *.  [AMe-,  German.]  Flame; 
fire ;  heat.  Yet  used  in  the  north  and 
west  of  England.   See  aUo  Low-bbll. 

Lo'wbbll.t  »■  *.  [lohe,  German ;  l«j,  Sax. ; 
or  log,  Icelandick,  a  lame,  and  bell.]  A 
kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  in  which  the 
birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and  lured 
by  a  flame  into  a  net.  Low  denotes  a 
flame  in  Scotland,  and  tome  part*  of 
England. 

la  .  still  evening,  about  eight  of  the  dock, 
when  the  moon  throw  not,  lake  your  InvheO  of  a 


1UVI1  [i«niClM  QI    IW*  IlllHH-l  iv>  it  nit 

P**uge  through  the  (tone,  and  it  k 
)ianicle*  till  iu  motion  begin*  to  rem 
degree!  it  Amen  them,  and  lets  than  I 


when  it  i 


■»••■«-       —  j —  —  

;c,  diat  it  may  be  well  managed  by  out' 
■Bin  ia  one  hood. 

TV  Btptritnctd  /easier,  (1697,)  p.  97. 
Her  beauty,  and  her  drum,  to  fort 

Did  cause  amatement  double : 
Ai  timorous  lark»  smarted  an 
With  light,  and  with  a  feirAwV. 

Ballad  of  St.  (leargefar  England. 

To  Lo'wbu.l.»  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
scare  a»  with  a  lowbell. 

Xo  be  tbm  tevMlcd  with  panic*,  frights,  to  be 
tbu>  tremblingly  dismayed  w tiers  there  ia  noplace 
of  fear  —  ha  mighty  disproportion  of  men's  fa- 
culties, Hammond,  Works,  if.  579. 

LowE-t  The  termination  of  local  names. 
Lowe,  he,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hleap,  a  hill,  heap,  or  barrow ;  and  to  the 
Gothick  hlaiw  ia  a  monument  or  barrow. 

Gibton't  Camden. 
Hence  punber-hlap,  //otinaWow.cartum 
tumulus;  Leoo  sive  Lube-hlap,  LutUow, 
populi  tumulus;  ODepe-hlap,  Merloni  or 
Marlon;  mariscis  circumdatus  tumulus, 
&c.   Lye,  edit.  Manning,  in  V.  hlay. 
To  Lo'wer.  v.  a.  [from  low.'] 
1.  To  bring  low ;  to  bring  down  by  way 
of  submission. 

A*  our  higti  m-»t\i  pa«  their  watery  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay  i 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-bunoura  htoer, 
Confessing  the  asserted  power.  Prior. 

'i.  To  suffer  to  sink  down. 

When  water  Issues  out  of  the  apertures  with 
more  than  ordinary  rapidity,  tt  bean  along  with  it 
such  particles  of  loose  matter  as  it  met  with  in  Its 
through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those 
remit,  when  by 
fall. 
Woodward. 

3.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  price  or 
value. 

The  kingdom  will  lose  by  this  leering  of  in. 
(iorc*t,  if*  U  maXv**  foreigner*  withdraw  o*iy  of  lln-ir 

ZectV. 

■  H  is  for  ibesr  advantage  to 

OsiU  an  Trade. 

To  Lo'wer.  v.  n.  To  grow  less ;  to  fall ; 
to  sink. 

The  present  pleasure, 
Hy  revolution  latt'ring,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.  SAakepcarc,  AnU  and  Oeup, 

To  LCWEILt  «•  ».  [It  »  doubtful  what 
was  the  primitive  meaning  of  this  word: 
if  it  was  originally  applied  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  it  is  no  more  than  to 
grow  low,  as  the  sky  seems  to  do  in  dark 
weather :  if  it  was  first  used  of  the  - 


Aiuer  thnr 


LOW 

it  may  be  derived  from  the 
Dutch  loeren,  to  look  askance:  the  oto 
ou  in  hour  i  in  the  word  lower, 
eans  to  grow,  or  make  low,  the 

as  o  in  more.   Dr.  Johnson  

The  word  is  primarily  perhaps  from  the 
n  hleape,  the  face,  the  front,  the 
;  and  should  be  written  lour. 
Chaucer  uses  loure  in  the  sense  of  to  be 
discontented.] 

1.  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy ; 
to  be  clouded. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  burled. 

Skakjprarr,  Rick.  III. 

The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain, 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

J3ryilm. 

When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  towering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  thc^c  uTitoiiiforthbte  scene*-  et'ldiijri. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  Uneert, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day. 

^dtfissa,  Calo- 

If  on  Sl  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  four*, 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  shower*, 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

Cay. 

2.  To  frown ;  to  pout;  to  look  sullen. 

There  was  Diana  when  A  cue  on  saw  her,  and 
one  of  her  foolish  nymphs,  who  weeping,  and  withal 
lowering,  one  might  see  the  workman  meant  lo  set 
forth  lean  of  anger.  Sidney. 

He  mounts  the  throne,  and  Juno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  bwering  on  bar  race ; 
Then,  Impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  io  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Drylen. 

Lo'wbh.t  n. «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cloudiness;  gloominess. 

The  gladsome  sun  hath  not  so  many  flowers ; 
Nor  Autumn  ripen'd  grapes;  nor  Winter's  lomert 
So  many  nipping  winds. 

Summary  of  Du  Bart.  (1681,)  Pref. 

2.  Cloudiness  of  look. 

Fbiloclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without 
so  mighty  a  loner  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sidney. 

Lo'wEWHGLY.t  "dv-  [from  lower.]  With 
cloudiness;  gloomily.  Sherwood. 

LoVermost.  adj.  [from  Aw,  lower,  and 
most.]  Lowest. 

Plants  have  their  seminal  parts  uppermost, 
living  creatures  have  tlicm  towermott. 

Bacon,  yiU.  Hit. 

It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the 
pips  which  was  now  feterrmort,  will  presently  be- 
come higher,  so  that  the  water  does  ascend  by  de- 
scending ;  ascending  in  eoropsrison  lo  the  whole 
instrument,  and  descending  in  respect  of  its  several 
parts.  Wtikmt,  Dardaha. 

Lo'weby.*  adj.  [from  lower.]  Threatening 
to  be  wet  or  stormy;  overcast.  Used 
in  many  places.  See  also  Brocket! 
and  Moore. 

Lo'wino.*  n.  t.  [from  To  low,]  The  cry 
of  black  cattle. 

The  baring  of  the  osen  which  I  hear. 

1  Stun-  IV.  M. 
The  maids  of  Argoe,  who,  with  frantick  cries, 
And  imitated  hu-in^s,  fitl'd  tbc  skies.  Rowomni?n. 

Lo'wland.  a.  *.  [low  and  land.]  The 
country  that  ia  low  in  respect  of  neigh- 
bouring hills;  the  marsh. 

What  a  devil  is  he? 


vapours,  from  the  foggy  1 
the  baleful  su-ocb  with  all 


Or  marshy  Imelan 


LOW 

lens, 
all  his  force. 

s  she  found  from  brooka  or  bogs, 
ft,  to  produce  the  fogs.  Dryden. 

LoVlihood.*  tu  t.  [lowly,  and  hood  or 
head.]  Humble  or  low  state.  Obsolete. 

For  who  can  fain  in  under  tmilyhede, 
Ne  fsilith  not  to  findin  grace  and  spede. 

Chancer,  Ormpl.  of  the  Bt 

Lo'wlily.  adv.  [from  lowly.] 
\.  Humbly;  without  pride. 
2.  Meanly ;  without  dignity. 
Lo'wtiNESS.  n.  $■  [from  lowly.] 
1.  Humility;  freedom  from  pride. 

is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

hia  face 


ess  is  young  ambition's  I* 
ttje  climber  u;:ward  turns 


Si 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  atabltncsa, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowtmeu, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.       Snahpeare,  J/ac6c.'.'i 
Eve 

With  toteanea  majestick,  from  bar  seat, 

And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

How.  Aftftois,  P.  L. 

If  witli  a  true  Christian  Whtcn  of  heart,  and 
a  devout  fervency  of  aoul,  we  perform  them,  we 
aliidl  End,  that  tbey  will  turn  to  a  greater  account 
to  us,  than  all  the  warlike  preparations  in  which 
we  trust. 


2.  Meanness ;  want  of  dignity ;  abject  de- 
pression. 

Tbcy  continued  in  that  /ouVuksm  until  tbc  divi- 
sion between  the  two  bouses  of  Lancaster  and  York, 
firuv.  Sjfrufr. 

The  ttaCmetr  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me 
to  Salter  vice;  it  is  any  duty  to  give  tsetimony  to 


Lo'wtY.f  adj.  [from  low.] 
I.  Humble;  meek;  mild. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for 
I  am  meek  and  UneJy  in  heart.     St-  Mall.  xi.  39. 

He  did  bend  to  us  a  Utile,  and  put  his  arms 
abroad :  we  of  our  parts  saluted  him  io  a  very 
Undv  and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from 
him  we  should  receive  sentcuce  of  life . 

With  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane ; 
Then  Unit  with  ten<y  voice  lliooeus  began. 

v  7)i>ic„. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly  -,  with  how  Imply 


a  Being,  and  adore  a  Na 
suprriour  lo  our  own  ! 

2.  Mean  ;  wanting  dignity ;  not  great. 

For  from  the  natal  laour  distinctive  names. 
One  common  right  the  great  and  Umdy  claims. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty ;  not  sublime. 

For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain. 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  Imrly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see. 

Dryden,  Sitentu. 

4.  Not  elevated  in  local  situation ;  low. 

Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  fouaby  lends.  ^ 

Lo'wly.  adv.  [from  fou?.] 
1.  Not  highly;  meanly;  without  grandeur; 
without  dignity. 

I  will  shew  myself  b:gbl)  fed,  and  lowly  taught . 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court.  Skal  rpeart  . 
•Tie  better  to  I 

And  i 

to  he  nerk'd  un  in  a  Blistering  srrief. 

mi. 


,Tbe  pe'rkjd'l^'ln  ^11^^^, 

%  Humbly;  meekly;  modestly. 

*Q  2 
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Heaven  is  for  ibee  Uio  high 
To  knnw  what  posses  there  ;  he  LusV  wis*  i 
Think  only  what  concerns  the*,  anrf thy  being. 

Jlfttlort,  P.  L 

Another  crowd 
rVrterrM  the  same  request,  and  A»Wyhuw*d,  ftgie. 

Lown.t  «•  *•  [/tun,  Irish ;  Iricn,  Dutch,  fl 
stupid  drone.  Dr.  Johnson. —  Mr.  H 
Tooke  calls  it,  like  Inwt,  the  past  parti- 
ciplc  of  to  low.  —  Dr.  Jamieson  con- 
jectures the  Saxon  lspenb,  Goth,  ley- 
gands,  a  traitor,  a  betrayer,  as  the  origin 
of  our  town.]  A  scoundrel ;  a  rascal 
Not  in  use,  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  still 
means  a  heavy,  stupid  fellow,  according 
to  Grose,  in  the  north  of  England. 

King  Stephen  vnu  •  worthy  peer, 
Hii  breeches  cost  him  hut  a  crown : 
He  held  thcto  si.pence  all  too  char  j 
With  that  be  call'd  the  lay lor  tm. 

(HJ  Song  in  SHnlripam. 
We  ihmild  won  have  buth  lord  and  hmi,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  w \xild  but  give  way  to  custnmcrs. 

Shnlajvan,  Petiekt. 

Lowkd.*  adj.  [logn,  Icel.  lugn,  Su.  Goth 
serenity  of  the  air.    See  Or.  Jamieson, 
in  V.  Loun.]    Calm  and  mild ;  out  of 
the  wind ;  under  cover  or  shelter.  Use 
in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England ; 
and  sometimes  written,  like  its  on,  ! 
lun. 

Lo'wmiss.  b.i.  [tram  low.] 
J.  Contrariety  to  height;  small  distance 
from  the  ground. 

They  know 

By  the  height,  the  humtn,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 
Or  Craon  follow.        SSafayimre,  Aul.  itwf  Clenp. 

The  Annans  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  oometh, 
maketh  the  fruit  greaUT,  anii  to  ripen  better;  far 
you  shall  even  see,  in  apricot*  upon  a  wall,  the 
greatest  fruits  towards  tliv  bottom. 

^  _  /?K»n,  AW.  Wo. 

nukos  it  rise  in  height,  the  livmcu  opens  it  in 


2.  Meanness  of  character  or  condition, 
whether  mental  or  external. 

Nothing  couM  have  suhdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  Unmat  but  bis  unkind  daughter, 


Now  I  must 
To  tlte  young  man  send  bumble  treaties. 
And  palter  in  the  shin  of  Umea.  Aih/wrr'. 

S.  Wont  of  rank  ;  want  of  dignity. 

The  name  of  servants  has  of  a  hi  been  reckwicd 
to  imply  a  certain  nwanncas  of  mind,  at  Lav mu  of 
condition.  Soulk. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity ;  contrary  to  lofti- 
ness of  style  or  sentiment. 

Hit  style  is  accommodated  to  his  subject,  either 
high  or  k>w  ;  if  his  fault  be  too  much  Jutmras,  that 
of  Fersius  Is  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors. 

Drydtn. 

5.  Submissivencs*. 

The  people  were  in  such  lownas  of  obedience  ok 
subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almtwt 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politick  a  king  as 
he.  father.  Boom. 

6.  Depression;  dejection 

Hence  that  poverty  and  hwntu  of  spirit  to  which 
a  kingdom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  particular 
person.  Awjff. 
Lowspi'rited.  adj.  [low  and  spirit."]  De- 
jected ;  depressed :  not  lively ;  not  vi- 
vacious; not  sprightly. 

Severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  breaks  the 
mind :  and  then  in  tfaeplaccofadiawik-rly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  U»q<iritcti  moped  creature. 


See  Loot,  and  To  Loot. 
adj.  [Urn  ami  tkmtfdtt.] 


Lowt.» 
To  Lowt 

LoWTHO'UOHTKJ) 

Having  the  thought*  with-held  from 
sublime  or  heavenly  meditations  ;  mean 
of  sentiment ;  narrow-minded. 

Above  the  stnnke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Wliich  men  call  earth,  and  with  /  nM.iuglileil  aire, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being. 

O  grace  serene !  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair, 
Divine  oblivion  ot  lowlkvuithtttl  care  ! 
Fresh  blooming  ho|ie,  gay  daughter  »*f  the  sky, 
And  faith  our  early  immortality.  l^isr. 

Loxouuo'mick.  ft.  *.  [Acf}<  and  V*"*"-] 
Laxodromiek  is  the  art  of  ohli'me  sail- 
ing by  the  rhomb,  which  always  makes 
on  equal  angle  witli  every  meridian ; 
that  is  when  you  sail,  neither  directly 
under  tho  equator,  nor  under  one  and 
the  same  meridian,  hut  across  them : 
hence  the  table  of  rhumbs,  or  the  trans- 
verse tallies  of  miles,  with  the  table  of 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  which  the 
sailor  mar  practically  find  his  course, 
distance,  latitude,  or  longitude,  is  called 
Inxodrmnick.  Harris. 

LO'YAL.f  adj.  [L,ynl,  French  ;  Lei,  old 
French ;  legalis,  Lot.  Roquefort,  Gloss. 

Supplcm.] 

1.  Obedient ;  true  to  the  prince. 

Of  GUsrier's  trvadiery, 
And  of  the  tnynl  service  of  bis  son, 
When  I  infurm'd  him,  then  be  cull'd  me  sot. 

SWr/wvrrr. 

T\ys  regard  of  duty  in  that  most  t^yni  uation 
overcame  all  other  difficulties.  Kuolla. 

Isynl  suhject*  often  scire  their  prince, 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

DryLu. 

2.  Faithful  in  love ;  true  to  n  lady,  or  lover. 

Hail,  wedded  love !  —  by  theu 
Founded  in  reason  /n^nf,  just,  and  pure, 

Of  father,  son/and  hruther,  Ant  were  known. 

Mittm,  1'.  I.. 
There  Lorxkomia  with  Kvndne moves, 
UnJiappy  Ixjth,  but  /oe<U*  in  Uicir  loves. 

IJrydcn,  JEu. 


s.  [from  loyal.]    One  who 


i  loyal.}  une  1 
adherence  to 


hi. 


Lo'talist.  n 
professes 
king. 

The  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  f-iyi/isfi,  fell 
out  with  the  borne* tiara.       HmttU,  Vuc.  FurtM. 

Lo'yallt.  adv*  [from  loyal.']  With 
fidelity ;  witli  true  adherence  to  a  king; 
with  fidelity  to  a  lover. 

The  cirding  year  I  wail,  with  am.Ji-r  str.ra, 
And  utter  |>jmp,  to  hall  my  native  dure* ; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  Ivg  paid, 
For  wealthy  kings  arc  l.,y>lly  olwy'd. 

Lo'yalty.  a.  *.  [loiatdlt,  French.] 
1.  Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to  rt  prince. 

Though  loyally,  well  held,  to  f.uls  does  make 
Our  foitli  meer  folly  i  yet  be  that  cin  erhlure 
To  follow  with  aUegiaoc*  a  full'n  l»rd, 
Kosts  compter  bun  that  did  Ins  master  ckikjuct. 

He  lind  never  luu!  any  rencrntkin  for  the  court, 
but  only  such  loyally  to  the  king  as  the  law  re- 
quired. .  Ctrrn-lm. 

Ahdiet,  faithful  foutul— 
Unshaken,  unscduc'd,  unterrified, 
His  loytdty  be  kept.  Milieu,  V.  h. 


For  Utifnlly  is  still  the  same, 
hethcr  it  win  or  lose  the  gauw ; 


True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  he  out  shone  uporj. 

2.  Fidelity  to  a  lady,  or  lover. 
Lozkt,.*    See  Losel. 

L'1-ZENGE.t  *~  *■  [lme*HC  French.  Of 
unknown  etymoltijfy.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
M»rin  mentions,  from  Menage,  Scali- 
fter's  conjecture  of  Insauget  or  lautangts 
being  a  corruption  uf  lauranget,  "  & 
cause  ilc  leur  resemblance  K  une  feuille 
de  laurier :"  but  proposes  at  the  same 
time  a  conjecture  of  his  own  as  to  the 
the  derivation  :  "  pcut-etru  a-t-on  dit 
lovinge  |rour  loxangle,  name  on  dit 
ututttn-Je,  oUustiHfcle.  Dans  ce  cos,  il 
vitndri'it  tlu  Gr.  x»f>.{,  oblique,  et  du 
Lat.  anpdus,  q.  d.  axfrU  oWtVyiter.*  ] 

1.  A  rhomb. 


The  best  builders  rcsnlve  upon 
squares,  as  it  mean  between  tni  few  and  too  I 
angles;  and  thr.w^h  the  equal  inclination  of  the 
sties,  they  are  suvugcr  than  the  rhomb  or  /oarage. 

lr"nU«>n,  Artlitcciurr. 

1.  Lozenge  is  a  form  of  a  medicine  made 
into  small  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed 
in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted. 

3.  A  cake  of  preserved  fruit :  both  I 
arc  so  denominated  from  the 
form,  which  was  rhomhoidal. 

4.  A  four-cornered  figure,  in  heraldry,  like 
n  pane  uf  glass  in  old  casements,  in 
which  the  arms  of  women  arc  now 
usually  painted. 

Ypnintcd  all  wilh  amorvttet, 
And  with  Amii^u,  and  scuchnna. 

Otnucer,  Ram.  It.  8 1)3. 
L;i'zr.soED.*  adj.  [lozengi,  Fr.]  Having 
the  shape  of  a  lozenge.  Citgrave. 
Ln'zKStiY.*  adj.    In  heraldry,  having  the 

field  or  charge  covered  with  lozenges. 
Lv>.  a  contraction  for  lordship. 

Lu.  ft.  s.    A  game  at  cards.    See  Loo. 
Ev'n  mighty  j^m  who  kings  and  tjuoens  o'er- 


And  mow'd  down  ramie*  in  the  fights  of  /«. 

Lu'nsAnn.  ».  i.  [from  luUe r.  ]  A  luy 
stun'.y  fellow. 

Vet  tJwir  wine  and  Utcir  victuals  those  cur- 
mudgeon r*)4rVrd> 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

LU'HUEH.t  «.  *.  [of  this  word  the  best 
derivation  seems  to  be  from  lubbed,  said 
by  Junius  to  signify  iu  Danish /,tt.  Dr. 
Johruon.  —  Lwher  is  the  same  as  looby, 
and  lob;  Icel.  luhbe,  "hirsutus  et  in- 
ctmiptus  nebulo."  Serenius.  Huloet 
calls  a  lout "  a  lowber,  or  lourdeine,  rus- 
ticus,  tardus,  &c."  And  Minsheu  com- 
bines in  one  "  a  lobhe,  lubber,  lobcoekc, 
and  cl'iwne;"  giving  them  the  Greek 
origin  of  high,  Xa.Vv-  ^ut  See  Lob.] 
A  sturdy  drone;  on  idle,  fat,  bulky 
loscl ;  a  booby. 

For  tempest  and  showers  decttvsnh  a  many, 
Ami  ItDgering  lu^ert  Loose  many  a  peuie. 

7V,icv.  //suo. 

These  chose  the  smaller  shoals  of  fish  from  the 
main  sea  into  the  havens,  leaping  up  and  down, 
puffing  like  a  fat  lubber  out  of  breath. 

OcrtV,  Surv.  f/  CWnt.-nfl. 


LU  13 

They  cUp  the  fooler  Ajax  on 
A*  If  hi*  fccrt  were  on  brave  Hector'*  breast, 
And  great  Troy  thrtukin;;. 

Aafttncnrr,  7Votl  ami  Crru. 
A  notable  IuVj^t  ilicm  reportiat  him  to  be. 


T«ll  how  the  rimming  goblin  tweet;  — 
His  shadowy  nail  hath  threth'd  the  cncn, 
Thut  tea  day  labourer*  could  not  end ; 
Tbeo  lie*  him  down  the  lubber  fiend  ? 

Venetfami  do  not  mcir*  oncoutfalr  ride, 
lima  did  your  bthr  Mate  mankind  bestride. 

lirylen. 

How  can  you  nam*  that  superannuated  f«W«r  f 

Cmgrme. 

Lu'niERLT.f  oilj.  [from  lubber-]  Lazy 
and  bulky ;  awkward. 

I  cune  at  Eton  to  marry  Mr*.  Anna  Psgv ; 
snd  ihc't*  a  £rvat  tuiK~r!^  boy.  £foi*avii**. 
Not  such  HI*.  teiWy  Ma,  a*  later  times 


ScUih  un  Draytm's  Pbteatt.  S.  11. 

•  modest,  tuUrrly  hoy*,  who  *eem  to  want 
,  become  at  length  more  shining  men  ;  ami  at 

actinnl  generally  go  through  their  burines*  with 
more  i'iiw  io  themvelv,!*,  nod  more  aatniactinn  to 
tbctr  instructor*.  G'JjilfHtflt,  E*s. 7. 

Lu'bdbrly.  tvlv.    Awkwardly  ;  clun^ily. 
Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  <tr**eWy 
tlw  tame  trick*  which  hi*  muter  a  *o  dexterously 
perfunnin;;  on  ti>c  high.  JVyriri*. 

To  LU'BRICATE.t  t».  a.  [from  lubricus, 
Latin.]  To  make  smooth  or  slippery ; 
to  smoothe.  Cockcrnm. 

There  are  aliment*  which,  besides  tfai*  lubricat- 
ing quality,  stimulate  in  a  mall  degree. 

Jrlmthni*  mt  AlimenU. 
The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginoua  and 
*aponac*-ous  rvmediei,  some  of  which  lubricate, 
and  other*  both  lubricate  and  ttimuluUi. 

Sbnr]>,  Surgery. 

Rett, 

Man's  rich  re*  (entire ;  hi*  balmy  hath, 
Ttmt  supples,  tubricUet,  and  keep*  in  (day, 
The  vaiiou*  movement*  of  thi*  nice  machioe  j 
t  of  repair. 
yViNiu;,  JV.  T». » 

Lu'sniCATOB.*  n.  t.  [from  To  lubricate.] 
That  which  lubricates. 

Water,  when  simple,  la  insipid,  inodorous, 
colnurlc**  and  smooth  ;  it  is  found ,  when  not  cobl, 
to  be  a  great  resolves-  of  spasm*,  and  luhnaU-T  of 

•  :  this  power  it  prohaMy  owes  to  ha 

,  P.  ir.  *  91. 

To  Lunnr'ciTATE.  v.  a.  [from  lubricus. 
Latin.]   To  smooth  ;  to  mako  slippery. 

LunRi'dTYj1  n.  *.  [from  lubricus,  Lat. 

lubricili,  French.] 
1.  Slipperincs* ;  smoothness  of  surface. 

Dullokar. 

S.  Aptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to 
facilitate  motion. 

Doth  the  iiigredienta  are  of  a  lubricating  aa- 
tare  (  the  mucilage  ad.li  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil, 
and  the  oil  preserves  the  mucilage  frran  insphsa- 
tioo.  Ray  on  Crention. 

9.  Uncertainty ;  slipperincss ;  instability. 

It  is  strange  to  cotssklcr  the  /u/noVyof  popular 
fsrour.      Rattan,  Leu.  (in  INS,)  Htm.  p.  444. 

The  manifold  impoauliilities  and  lubrictiict  of 
matter  rjmncrt  haw  the  >«ne  convenience*  in  any 
modification.  Vn. 

Ha  that  enjoyed  crowns  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted  th™  not  out  of  the  charge  t»f  universal 
vanity  ;  and  yet  the  politician  is  nut 
at  tltc  inconstancy  of  " 


LUC 

A  state  of  tranquillity  U  never  to  be  attained 
hot  by  keeping  perpetually  in  oar  thought*  the 
certainty  of  Htath,  and  thti  lubricity  of  fortune. 

v- 

4.  Wantonness ;  lewdness. 

[They]  incline  and  allure  men  to  lubricity  and 
nVrfttucbed  course*.  4V  T.  Herbert,  Tnw.  p.  357. 

From  the  lechery  of  these  fauns,  be  thinks  that 
•artir*  is  derived  from  them,  aa  if  wan  loans**  am* 
lubricity  were  essentia!  to  that  poem  which  ought 
in  all  to  he  avoided.  JiryLn. 

Lit'dhick.  adj.  [lubricut,  Latin.] 

1.  Slippery;  smooth  on  the 

A  throng 

Of  short  thick  *ul>s  whose  thundering  volley*  fli*l, 
Ami  roll  tlwtmrlKi  «vcr  her  Ivtrkk  throat, 
Id  panung  n 

2.  Uncertain; 

I  will  dwmcu  him  from"  hb 
de*i>  and  fiiMct  wave*  of  ttaU,  till  he  is 
In  the  guiruf  fatality. 

Ir~utt~n,  £tVif  tf  D.  »f  llacltin^mm . 

5.  Wanton  ;  lewd,  [lulrique,  French.] 

Sy  addi* fad^u^'of^ur  own 

To  vncrcese  uV  »teaming  ordure*  of  the  stage  ? 

Dryttcn. 


Lt/nr.icous.  tulj.  [lubricus,  Latin.] 

1.  Slippery ;  smooth. 

The  ]**rtt  nf  water  btang  Ttduhle  and  tubricmt 
as  well  as  6ne,  it  easily  insinuate*  itself  into  the 
tulw*  .if  vegetable*,  and  by  that  mean*  introduce* 
into  them  thj  matter  it  heanahng  whh  it. 

rjodaont,  Itnl.  Hit. 

2.  Uncertain. 

The  jwlgereent  Wng  the  leading  p>nrer,  if  it 
he  stored  with  lubricvue  opinion*  io*lea<l  of  clearly 
concemd  truth*,  and  percuiptorily  roilred  in 
them,  the  practice  will  In  a*  irregular  aa  the  enn- 
ce;>uoo«.  C/nnailir,  Scqau. 

LuaaiFicA'Tion.  n,  s.  [lubricut,  and  Jin, 
Latin.]    The  act  of  smoothing. 

A  twofold  liquor  u  prepared  for  the  inunction 
and  lubryicutiM  of  the  heads  of  the  bones ;  an  oily 
cne,  furnished  by  the  marrow ;  a  mucilaginous, 
supplied  by  curtain  glandules  scatwl  io  the  articu- 
lations. May  m  Creatim. 

Lu3hifa'ction.  n.  t.  [lubricuM  and Jacio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  lubricating  or  smooth- 
ing. 

The  cauio  it  lubrifativm  and  rclaxaiioa,  aa  in 
medicine*  emolUont,  such  as  milk,  hooey,  and 
mallows,  ifapun. 

Luce-t  n.  *.  [luciut,  Lat.  a  Xwsc,  Gr.  o^uia 
est  quasi  lupus  inter  pisces.  Vossius. 
Hence  alsn  the  French  lucel,  lucct,  a 
young  |>ike.  Luce  is  very  old  in  our 
language.]  A  pike  full  grown. 
Many  a  breme,  and  many  a  hice  in  *tew. 

Cbmcer,  C.  T.  Pni. 
The  mighty  hue,  or  pike,  is  taken  to  he  the  ty- 
rant, as  the  salmon  is  the  king,  of  the  fresh  waters. 

(Tnttnn,  Jngkr. 
They  give  the  dosca  white  htca  in  their  oat. 

Sbnktpcare. 

Li/cas*T.  adj.  [lucent.  Latin.]  Shining  ; 
bright ;  splendid. 

I  meant  Ine  day^tar  ahjuM  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  Influence  from  hi*  tuaml  »eat. 

B.  jMum,  £pig.  "6 
A  tfhA  like  which  perhaps 
Aitrunotocr  in  the  sun's  tucrnt  orh, 
Tlmiugli  his  gloi'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Hibum,  P.  L 

Lo'cerne.*  n.  «.  [luxerne,  Span, 
in  Latin;  so  called  l>ecause  it 
originally  from  Media.]   A  plant  re- 
for  quick  growth ;  bearing  r 
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purplish  flower;  the  bay  of  which  is 
eminent  for  the  fattening  of  cattle. 

Hart*  hat  been  much  out  of  order  uW  la*t 
tW.  or  four  months,  hut  ia  not  the  less  intent 
npon  sowing  his  tucemt.  LA.  OtttterficU. 

LU'Cll).  itilj.    [lucidut,  Latin;  lucide, 
French.] 

1.  Shining;  bright;  glittering. 

Over  hi*  tiuH  arm* 
A  military  nit  of  purple  fiow'd ; 
Lirclier  than  Mclihu-an.  tti't»n,  P.  L. 

It  con  tracts  it,  preserving  the  eyo  fro«n  bring 
injunal  by  too  vehement  and  lucil  an  object,  and 
again,  dilab-s  it  for  the  apprehending  object*  more 
remote  in  a  fainter  light.  fay. 

If  a  jiiexw  ofwliiu-  juper,  or  a  while  clntb,  or 
the  end  of  one's  linger,  U  held  at  Ihc  eli*tance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  w  half  an  inch,  from 
that  part  of  tlio  giosa  where  it  is  most  in  motion, 
the  electrick  vs|jour  which  i*  cieitcd  by  the  fric- 
tian  nf  die  gtnx*  against  the  Imnd,  will,  by  datldng 
against  the  while  paper,  elotli,  or  finger,  be  put 
into  such  iui  agitatiuo  a*  to  emit  light,  and  make 
the  white  p*pcr,  cluth,  or  finp.r,  appear  teas!,  like 
apluw-w.irm.  AVuVmu 

The  penrly  sluil  it*  AsdJ  globe  unfold, 
And  I'hmhu*  waroi  the  ripening  ore  W  gold. 


2.  Pellucid;  transparent. 

On  the  fertile  hanks 
Of  Ahbana  and  lturpbar,  IucmI  Urcnm*. 

ifilt-m,  P.  L. 

On  the  trant]>arvnt  *ide  of  n  globe,  half  silver 
and  half  of  a  transparent  metal,  wo  saw  certain 
stnuigc  figure*  circularly  drown,  and  tltoogbt  we 
could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our  finger* 
Hopped  l>y  tliat  tucil  *uI«mka-. 

Suifl,  Gultir.  3'rae. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ; 
not  darkened  with  madness. 

Tlic  long  ilimentinn*  of  llie  two  house*,  wliich, 
although  tbey  hail  had  lud  t  intervals  and  hsp^y 
pauses,  yet  tlh-y  liid  erer  liang  uver  the  kingdom, 
reaOy  to  br^ak  fortli.  Saecn. 

$>ime  !k.hiim  of  wit  on  other  mult  m.iy  fall, 
Strike  through,  and  make  a  luci>l  inh-rvjl ; 
Hut  Shnlwvll'*  genuine  night  ndmit*  do  ray, 
His  rising  f<i«*  prevail  ujKin  the  day.  Dryden. 

I  Itelieveil  him  in  a  interval,  and  deiireil 
hj  Wimld  please  to  let  mv  see  hi*  liock.  Tnltrr. 

A  few  womnj  nn-1  v>dti;ituoua  jKraoos,  may, 
for  ft  season,  iclipso  this  native  light  of  the  soul ; 


Luci'DiTY.t  n.  s.  [from  lucid.]  Splen- 
dour ;  brightness.  Diet. 

What  rec  call  wit  ebewa  itself  widi  such  a 
pointed  eifulgcnco  in  die  eyes,  tliat  there  i*  scarce 
ft  man  living,  whine  portion  of  it  i*  not  deter- 
minable fewn  Oieir  nnluml  lucidity. 

PbH^.  lyctl.  on  Phyn>gn.»*y,  (1751,1  p.  330. 

Lt'cinsESS.*  n.  t.  [from  lucid.]  Trans- 
parency ;  clcamuas. 

Hie  *;ioriou*new)  of  tlieir  soub  that  nre  ci- 
tended  in  [lerfect  conti'mpialinn,  U  aptly  figured 
by  that  property  nf  the  *eu ;  their  cquanhvmy  and 
clearness,  by  the  smoothncu  and  /uciitertsof  glaav 
W.  iiomlaquc,  Ihv.  Eu.  I',  i.  p.  385. 

Lucife'iiiaji.*  adj.  [from  Lucifer,  a  narao 
of  the  devil.]  Devilish.  A  word  for- 
merly much  used ;  now  obsolete. 

Henry  men  of  art  deprave  each  other'*  skill, 
SUb  it  Uiey  view  with  twifirwn  eyes. 

/Mrifi,  iril't  Pilgrimage,  t\ga.  P.  3. 
What  lurifxTian  prido  in  him,  a  man  of  sin,  to 
admit,  yea  to  delight  in,  the  *amo  ! 

Mr.  y^iUicm**t,(lCl«,J  p.  171. 
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That  til  that  lucifenan  exorcism  be 
out: —Oat  very  " lucifnim," 
lis, 


Bp.  Tayhr,  Dot.  again*  Popery,  cb.  S.  i  10. 
It  savours  too  much  of  the  lueifmitH  presurap-  | 
lion.  Ld.  Aorta,  Light  to  Partutite,  p. 

Luci'ferous.  «<//'.  [lucifer,  Lat.]  Giving 
light ;  affording  mean*  of  discovery. 

The  experiment  i«  not  ignoble,  and  tuetferout 
enough,  as  shoring  a  new  way  to  produce  a 
volatile  salt.  Boyle. 

Luci'reRousi.Y.*  adv.  [from  luciferoiu.) 
So  as  to  discover. 

Embrace  not  itic  opacous  and  Mind  side  of 
opinions,  but  that  which  looks  most  tunfernujly  or 


frown,  Ckr.  Mot.  Ui.  3. 

Luci'vick.  adj.  [lux  and  facio,  Latin.] 
Making  light ;  produciog  light. 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  to- 
gether -,  though  their  luetjick  motion  be  continued, 

color!  nek,  is  intemipW  Grew. 


Lu'ciporm.*  adj.  [lux,  lucit,  Latin,  and 
form.']    Having  the  nature  of  light. 

Plato  «pcakcth  of  the  mind  or  soul  as  a  driver 
that  guides  and  governs  a  chariot,  which  is,  not 
unruly,  styled  e*7<Mi*r>,  a  tuci/trm  ethereal 
vehicle,  or  sxnuo,  terms  expressive  of  the  purity, 
lightness,  subtilly,  and  mobility,  of  that  fine 
celestial  nature,  in  which  the  soul  immediately 
resides  and  operates.     Bp.  Berkeley,  Sirit,  J  171. 

LL'CK.t  n.  t.  [geluck,  Dutch.  Junius,  and 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Luck,  good  or  bad,  is 
ely  the  past  participle  of  the  Saxon, 
n,  to  catch  :  and  meant  something, 
any  thing,  caught.  Instead  of  saying, 
that  a  person  has  bad  good  luck ;  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  say,  he  has  had  a 
good  catch.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of 
Purl.  ii.  357-  —  Such  an  expression  may 
be  still  used  among  the  vulgar,  and  the 
reasoning  upon  this  deduction  is  plaus- 
But  the  derivation  from  geluck, 
the  old  verb  ghducken,  to 


prosper,  is  not  to  be  hastily  dismissed. 
\Vachtcr  thus  derives  the  Genu,  gluck, 
good  fortune,  (under  which  word  he 
notices  our  tuck,  the  Svrcd.  lycka,  and 
the  Sax.  inf.  luck,  from  gleichen,  to 
please.  "  Hoc  sane  primum  et  prte- 
cipuiim  est,"  he  well  observes,  "in 
rebus  secundis,  ut  nobis  placeant.  Quid 
enim  refert,  qualis  sit  status  noster,  si 
nobis  videtur  rnalus?"  In  like  manner, 
Ihrc  derives  the  Su.  Goth,  lyckas,  to 
prosper,  from  lika,  to  please.  Ungluck, 
u  the  Germ,  for  bad  luck.  See  also 
KMan  in  V.  GheJuck.] 

1.  Chance;  accident ;  fortune ;  hap ;  casual 
event. 

He  fore'd  bis  neck  into  a  noose. 
To  shaw  his  play  at  fast  and  loose  ; 
And  when  be  chane'd  t 'escape,  mistook 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck.  HudUmt, 

Some  such  mettiod  may  be  found  by  human 
industry  or  tuck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may 
be  resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are 
divided  into  by  the  fare.  Boyle. 

2.  Fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Glad  of  such  luck  the  luckless  lucky  maid, 
A  long  daw  with  that  savage  people  staid. 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries,  Speiuer,  F.  Q. 
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He  told  mc,  that  rebellion  had  ill  hick. 
And  thai  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

SSAlnMWY. 

Hint  jart  of  mankind  who  have  had  the  justice, 
or  tiw  tuck,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  tor  the 
wisest,  have  followed  a  very  different  scoot. 

Temple. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the 
lurk  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites 
mtWii.  South. 

The  guests  are  found  too  numerous  for  the  treat , 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  bad  the  luck  to  eat. 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat. 

Tatt,  Jm. 

Lu'cKitv.  adv.  [from  lucky.]  Fortunately  ; 
by  good  hap. 

It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the 
bone's  mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the 
painter  with  all  his  skill  could  uot  form. 

Dryden,  Dufrtmoy. 
It  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that 
the  Srst  of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications. 

Addieon. 

Lu  ckiness,  n.  t.  [from  lucky.")  Good 
fortune  ;  good  hap  ;  casual  happiness. 

He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the 
right  bot  by  chance  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
litckineu  of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregu- 
larity of  bis  proceeding.  Locke. 

Lu'ckless.  adj.  [from  luck.)  Unfortunate ; 
unhappy. 

Glad  of  audi  luck,  the  lucUeu  lucky  maid, 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries,  Sfumtfr,  F-  Q. 

Never  shall  my  thoughts  be  base. 
Though  luddeu,  yet  wiuiout  disgrace.  Suckling. 

YVIist  else  but  bis  immoderate  lust  of  power, 
Pray'rs  made  and  granted  in  a  tuckteu  hour  ? 

Dryden, 

Lir'CKY.  adj.  [from  luck  ;  gtiuckig,  Dutch.] 
Fortunate  ;  happy  by  chance. 

But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  lucky  wight, 
Disnuy'd  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight, 
Fled  fast  away.  Syrnirr,  F.  0. 

IVrltaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest, 
May  reach  bis  bean,  and  free  the  world  from 
bondage.  Addinn. 

Lucrative,  adj.  [lucratif,  French  ;  lucra- 
tive, Lat.]  Gainful ;  profitable  ;  bring- 
ing money. 

The  trade  of  merchandiie  being  the  most 
lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate ;  other 
contracts  not  so.  Bacon. 

The  drtpouuon  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to 
pursue  the  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war, 
than  the  mora  lueratwc  method  of  life  by  agri. 
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LUCRE,  n.s.  [lucrum,  Latin.]  Gain; 
profit ;  pecuniary  advantage.    In  an  ill 

Malice  and  /acre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.  Stinktpenre,  Cymi. 

They  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  Heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn. 
Of  lucre  and  ambition.  MUton,  P.  L. 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  pub  lick  hrcalb. 
The  lust  of  Inert,  and  the  dread  of  death.  Pope. 

To  Lu'cre.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
have  a  desire  of  pecuniary  — 
Not  in  use. 

[They]  frame  themselves  to  every 
thereby  to  satisfy  their  lucring  lust. 
Anderum,  Ktpot.on  Benedict.  (1573,)  fol.75.  b. 

LucRi'rKRors.t  adj.   [lucrum  and  fero, 
Latin.]   Gainful;  profitable. 


with  the  key  of  lucn/trvui 


Sir  H".  Prlly,  Air.  to  Horltib,  (1648.)  p.  83. 
8tivrr  was  eRerwerds  separated  from  the  fold, 
but  In  so  was II  a  quantity,  that  the  ciperiroent, 
the  cost  and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucnjenu*. 

Boyle. 

Lucki'fick.  adj.  [lucrum  and  facio,  Lat.] 

Producing  gain. 
LucTA'Tiov-f  n.  *.  [lactation,  Ft.  Col- 
grave  ;  from  luctor,  Latin.]    Struggle  ; 
effort;  contest.  Cockeram. 

This  act  requires  the  intention  of  our  mine, 
thoughtfulnces,  and  a  diligent  luetalion  and  con- 
tention with  oureelvee. 

Farindm,  Strut.  (1657,;  p.  418. 

Lu'cTUAt..*  adj.  [luctus,  Latin,  mourn- 
ing.]   Lamentable.    Not  in  use. 

The  turbulent  and  tuctual  rimo,  which  were 
towards  the  end  and  period  of  bis  life  and  reign. 
Sir  G.  Buck,  Hut.  Hick.  III.  p.  41. 

To  LU'CUBRATE.f  v.  ».  [lucuiror, 
Lat.]  To  watch ;  to  study  or  work  by 
candle-light.  Cockeram. 
LuccBRA'TioN.t  n.  t.  [lucubratio,  Latin.] 
Study  by  candle-light ;  nocturnal  study ; 
any  thing  composed  by  night. 

Life  is,  since  he  is  gone, 
But  a  nocturnal  tucuhrmtum. 

Ctcmtitmd,  Beg.  an  Abp.  LcmL 

ot  our  friends.  ToUtr. 
Lucubra'tory.  adj.  [lucu&raloriut,  from 
lucuiror,  Lat-]    Composed  by  candle- 
light. 

You  must  neve  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  < 
candle  at  your  side,  to  write  an  epis 
to  your  friend. 

Lu'coLENT.t  adj.  [luailentus,  Latin.] 

1.  Clear;  transparent;  lucid.  This  word 
is  perhaps  not  used  in  this  sense  by 
any  other  writer.  Dr.  Johnson.  — It 
should  seem,  from  the  enlarged  edition 
of  Bullokar's  Expositor  in  1656,  that 
this  was  anciently  a  received  sense, 
lucuUnt  being  defined  "  bright,  clear, 
fair,  beautiful,  famous." 

And  tuculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow,  TAumion,  Winter. 

2.  Certain;  evident. 

Triey  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of 
the  Jews,  the  most  Incident  tesuraontes  that  the 
Christian  religion  hstb.  ll<*Acr. 
^  A  (uru!r„!  °ntion  he  nMfctoofjhe  miseries  of 

Ludi'bhioos.*  adj.  [ludibriotus,  Latin.] 
Ridiculous. 

Needless  it  shall  be  to  refute  this  fancy,  which 
falketh  to  the  ground  of  itself  ea  a  ludibtitia  folly 
of  the  man. 

Toaker,  Fnbr.  eftke  Chunk,  (1604,)  p.  119. 

LU'DICROUS.  adj.  [ludiccr,  Latin.] 
Burlesque ;  merry ;  sportive ;  exciting 
laughter. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judge- 
ment, in  dosing  a  tudicma  scene  with  decency 
end  instruction.  Broome. 

Lu'DicROUSLY.f  adv.  [from  ludicrous.) 
Sportively  ;  in  burlesque ;  in  a  manner 
that  may  excite  laughter. 

To  »«•  the  buffoonery  or  action  com-.|*>r*i  «o 
raufceretuvy  with  the  musick. 

TTrof.  p.  $9. 


ing  to  set  in  the  commonwealth  upon  t 
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paradoses,  which  exercised  the  win  of  tb«  junior 
students  ia  the  Stoics  philosophy,  iwb. 

Lu'DiCROUSNK»s.t  *•  [from  ludicrout.] 
Burlesque  ;  sportiveness  t  merry  cast  or 
manner;  ridiculousness. 

Hw  lutucrmuncH  end  fugiovenc**  of  our 
wanton  moon  might  otherwise  Cnd  oat  many 
starting-boles.  Mart,  Ant.  agnmU  Idolatry,  cb.  1. 

Boilcau  used  to  bint  among  hi*  intimate 
friends,  that  he  thought  the  treason  why  Homer 
sometimes  introduced  bis  gods  and  goddesses  in 
•nun  of  hvlusnutnfu,  was  to  soften  tliL-  general 
severity  of  his  poem,  and  to  relieve  the  reader 
frtxu  the  perpetual  prospt-ct  of  the  slaughters  and 

Dr.  WarUmm  Dryden' t  TrxmiL  of  Iliad. 

LUDIFICATION.  «.  #.  tludifieor,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  mocking,  or  making  sport 
with  another.  Did. 

Ludi'ficatory.*  adj.  [ludjficatoire,  Ft. 
Cotgrave ;  from  luaijkor,  Lai]  Mock- 
ing ;  making  sport ;  trifling. 

Io  the  sacraments  of  the  church  there  ia  nothing 
empty  or  vain,  itothing  luiiiju-mory,  but  all 
thoroughly  true,  Damnc,  iii.  39. 

Ltrrp.t  »•*•  [lofa,  Gothick.]   The  palm 
of  the  hand,  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland. 
To  LurF.f  v.  n.  [or  fao/]  To  keep  dose 
to  the  wind.    Sea  term. 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  luff  to  wind. 

Drydcn. 

I  The  ship,  tiffing  too  near  the  great  island,  s 
sudden  stuck  Tut  on  a  rock. 

Ramiduh'l  Id.  sn  lit  Artnipelagxy,  p.  61. 

To  LUG.f  v.  a.  [aluccan,  Saxon,  to  pull; 
toga,  Swedish,  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
Dr.  Johnson. —  It  is  more  probably  the 
Su.  Goth,  lugga,  to  pull  or  drag  by  the 
hair ;  geltr&ion,  Sax.  to  pull,  to  pluck.] 

1.  To  hale  or  drag ;  to  pull  with  rugged 
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1.  A  kind  of  small  fish. 

They  feed  on  salt  unowchaatable  pilchards, 
tag  worms,  rugt,  and  little  crabs. 

Co-mo,  Surf.  ofCtrnmtll. 

2.  The  ear.  Dr.  Johnson  confines  the  use 
of  this  word  to  Scotland,  without  any 
example ;  but  it  is  certainly  common 
enough  in  England,  [from  the  verb  fag.] 

There's  no  man  colour  smells,  or  sees  a  sound, 
Nor  sacks  the  labour  of  the  honey-  bee 
With's  hungry  btg$,  nor  binds  a  gaping  wound 
With's  sKpprry  eye-balls  •  every  faculty 
have  their  due  analogy. 

iforr,  tiff  efthe  Saul,  ii.  97. 
in  character,  and  rue  j  in 


And  object! 


S. 


A  land  measure ;  a  pole  or  perch. 


That  ample  pit,  vet 
For  the  large  leap  « 
i  to  make,  bei 


did  compel 
ng  eight  tugl  of  ground. 

•S/lTiHT,  F.  ft 

Lu'ooaok.  n.  t.  [from  fag.]  Any  thing 
cumbrous  and  unwieldy  that  is  to  be 
carried  away ;  any  thing  of  more  weight 
than  value. 

Come  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back. 

Skaktjtitre. 

What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  t    SKaktp.  Tcmyrst. 

Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  tneums,  or  that  ctinil>crsotne 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me.     Milton,  P.  B. 

How  durst  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O*  uY  self,  old  Ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
To  oppose  thy  lumber  against  ua  ?  Huddmu. 

The  mind  of  man  la  too  light  to  bear  much  cer- 
tainty among  the  ruffling  winds  of  passion  and 
opinion ;  and  if  the  luggage  beprired  equally  with 
the  jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  ship- 
wrecked. Gi 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind. 


You  gods  !  why  this 

SIvtkspraTc. 

Thy  bear  ia  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Though  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  eery  IU. 

lludd>mi. 

When  savage  bears  agree  with  hears, 
.Shall  secret  ones  lug  saints  by  lb'  ears?  HudOm. 

See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about 
Like  bounds  iff  coupled  i  Jowler  tugt  him  sail 
Through  hedges.  Dryden. 

Whose  ple»*ure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynick's  beard,  and  lug  him  by  the  hair.  DrytL 

Either  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 
whole  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 
image  amount  them,  and  so  lug  off  every  one  his 
share.  CoUfcr. 

8.  To  pull  or  shake  by  the  ears.  Barret's 
Alv.  1580.  So  in  the  north  of  England, 
"  to  pull  by  the  ears :  111  fag  thee,  if 
thou  dost  so."  Pegge. 

I'm  as  melancholy  as  gib  eat  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

Shalrpearr,  Her,.  IF.  P.  I. 

3.  To  Lug  out.  To  drnw  a  sword,  in  bur- 
lesque language. 

But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these  cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  hare ; 
They  wDl  be  beard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut. 

Drydm. 

To  Luo.  v.  n.  To  drag  ;  to  come  heavily : 
perhaps  only  misprinted  for  tagt. 

My  nagging  soul  flics  under  bar  own  pitch, 
eUi/Z  we^'body  in  ^"tryden. 

Lve.t  »•  '- 


for  my  journey. 
Lc'gsail.*  n.  t. 


nearly  at 


Luou'BBious.f  adj.  [lugubre,  French  ;  fa- 
gubrit,  Lat.]    Mournful ;  sorrowful. 

To  act  no  passionate,  tugubriout,  tragical  part, 
whatever  secular  provocation  cross  us  on  the  stage. 

Hammond,  H'ortt,  iv,  546. 
A  demure,  or  rather  a  Ivgabrtvut  look,  a  whin- 
ing tone,  makes  up  the  sum  of  many  men's  hu 
imli.tiows.  Decay  ef  Or.  Piety. 

Most  of  them  [pictures]  represent  devout  lugu- 


LUL 

1.  Moderately  or  mildly  warm ;  so  warm 
as  to  give  only  a  pleasing  sensation. 

Water  is  not  eodeynky  by  the  fyre  made  bote  to 
the  uttermost,  but  fyrste  rnnwth  brtwene  a  lytell 

is  ueyther  very  bote,  nor  very  colde,  hut  in  a  mesne 
bytweoe  both.  Bp,  Funrr,  Pi.  p.  *9. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  peas, 
All  wallow 'd  in  his  own,  yet  lukewarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas ! 

Bperuer,  F.  Q- 
May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth  friends  j  smoke  and  lukcwm 
water 

Is  your  perfection.  .^aUncnrr,  Timers. 

liatblng  the  body  in  luknvrm  water  is  of  great 
ndvoriuge  to  conumpcrnte  hot  n:id  slurp  humours. 

WOemrtn,  Surgery. 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power  thai 
water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  gentle  lukewarm 
heat,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  without  a 
great  beat?  A'eudon,  Optickt. 

2.  Indifferent;  not  ardent;  not  zealous. 

If  some  few  continue  strdfast,  it  is  an  obe- 
dience so  lukewarm  and  languishing,  that  it  merits 
not  the  name  of  passion-  Dryden. 

Tins  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  hJti  u-m  mi  patriots.  Addison,  Cafe. 

Lu  KEWARML-r-tarfc-  [from  the  adjective-] 

1.  With  moderate  warmth.  Sherwood. 

2.  With  indifference. 

Lu'kewabmness.  n.  s.   [from  faiewinrm.] 

1 .  Moderate  or  pleasing  neat. 

2.  Indifference  j  want  of  ardour. 

Some  kind  of  seal  counts  all  merciful  modera- 
tion insesMn-mnrai.  King  Churltt. 

The  defect  of  seal  is  rsvsnsarmneit.  or  coldness 
in  religion ;  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and 
spiritual  fury.  &)rr\ii. 

Go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  give  lire  to  the 
seal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with  lukt. 
uvir-mneu.  Swift. 

To  LULL.+  v .  a.  [fatfa,  Su.  Goth,  lallo, 

Lat,   See  also  Lullaby.] 
I.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing 

sound ;  to  draw  to  sleep.    This  is  the 

oldest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  her  berate  this  litel  child  she  laid, 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gen  the  child  to  bliss*, 
And  tuHtd  it,  and  after  gan  it  kisse. 

CrYoucrr,  £7.  TnrV. 
There  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  r>  iwsr  murmuriDg  wave  did  play 

'i  a  sound 


Sumiurne,  Trrw.  lltroug),  Spmn,  L.  Si. 

LUKE,  or  Lbuk*.*  adj.  [plsec,  Saxon.] 
Not  fully  hot.   See  Luxewabm. 

Lu'kkne&s,  or  Lk'uxenem.*  is.  i.  [from 
faAr.]   Moderate  warmth.    Ori.  Vccab. 

LU'KEWARM.f  adj.    [The  original  of 
this  word  is  doubted.    Warmth.,  in  Sax 
is  hko«;  in  old  Frisick  hJiji  in  Dutch 


to 


dded,  to 

,  by  the  first  word,  the  force  of  the 
od;  as  we  say,  boUing  hot.  Dr. 
tk.  —  It  is  from  the  Saxon,  jplsec, 
istically 

I  with  papm,  vis.  plscc-pa|tm 
whence :  our  luke-Korm.  See  Lye,  edit 
See  also  Lew.] 


Emongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made 
To  hsU  bim  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay. 

o>rrsatr,  F. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  fen*  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton,  Atxadet. 
These,  lull'a  by  nightingales,  embracing  slept. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 
In  England  we  very  frfoucntly  see  people 
aleep  w.Oi  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  pietx, 
who  vrould  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of 
tiiein selves  by  the  beliuwingv  aud  distortions  of 
Addinm,  Spect.  No.  407. 


2.  To  compose ;  to  quiet:  to  put  to  i 

Fortune  false  dutti  hJI  them  in  her  lap. 

Mir. /er  Mag.  p.  327. 
To  Cnd  a  foe  it  stall  not  be  his  hap, 
And  peace  shall  tall  him  in  her  Bowery  Up. 

MUun,  roc  Er. 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditau'oos  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

J!y  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lull'd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  nrosing  in  a  dream. 

Lull.*  «.  #.  [from  the  verb.]    Power  or 
quality  of  soothing. 

My  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  !» / 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  m*  to  rest. 
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L«'llahy.+  ».  s.  {Lnllut,  Lat.  "  Quern 
nutricum  fuissc  deum  coutcndit  Turne- 
bus."  From  lull:  it  is  observable,  that 
the  nurses  cnfl  sleep  by  by ;  lullaby  is 
therefore  fall  to  sleep.  ))r.  Johnson.— 
"  Dr.  Johnson  is  probably  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  nurses'  by  signifies 
sleep,  otherwise  than  as  a  contraction 
o(  lullaby.  It  in  to  he  wished,  that  Mr. 
Holt  White  hail  favoured  us  with  some 
proof  that  to  lull  originally  signified  to 
sleep,  and  that  its  present  sense,  U.  com- 
pote to  slcej,  hy  a  pleasing  swrul,  is  but 
a  secondary  one,  retained  after  the  pri- 
mitive import  had  become  obsolete. 
The  same  ingeniou*  critic  proceeds  to 
state  that  by  means  house,  and  therefore 
lullaby  is  to  «»»  t»  h-use  or  crtt'llc.  There 
is  so  much  plausibility  in  thw  conjecture, 
that  it  is  almost  a  pjty  to  Ik;  obliged  to 
dissent  from  it.  Though  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  by  signifies  a  wW/r'n, 


is  presumed  that  this  $en»c  U  as  uncon- 
nected with  the  word  in  question  as  ))r. 
Johnson's  sleep.  It  would  be  u  hopeless 
task  t"  trace  the  origin  of  the  northern 
verb  to  lull,  which  means  to  sing  gently} 
but  it  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
Gr.  to  speak,  or  XaW.^,  the  sound 

made  hy  the  beach  at  sea.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  the  Unman  nurses  used 
the  word  lalla  to  quiet  their  children, 
and  feigned  a  deity  called  Lallus,  whom 
they  invoked  on  that  occasion:  the  lul- 
laby, or  tune  itself,  was  called  hy  the 
same  name.  As  lalliirc  meant  to  sing 
latin,  to  lull  might  in  like  manner  denote 
the  singing  of  the  nurse's  lullaby  to  in- 
duce the  child  to  sleep.  —  In  an  old 
ballad,  printed  by  Mr.  Hitson,  Anc. 
Sonus,  p.  the  burden  is  lully,  lulla- 
by, lullyby,  sweete  baby ;  from  which  it 
seems,  probable,  that  lullaby  is  only  n 
comparatively  modem  contraction  of 
lulltj  Imby,  the  first  word  being  the  le- 
gitimate offspring  of  the  Horn.  Inlla" 
Douce.  Illustr.  of  Shakspcare,  vol.  2. 
p.  1 1 1.]    A  song  to  still  bubes. 

Only  that  noise  heavens'  rolling  circloskcst. 
Sung  lullnby.  In  hrin^  the  world  to  Kit.  Fanftiz. 
riiilooM.1,  with  melody. 

Sing  lu  jruur  sweet  tuttuky  / 
Lutl'i,Mh,tuU,it>«!  lull-;  tulU,  tult  i'y.  Skibf^ 
IT  yuii  will  Icl  jour  My  kmw  I  am  hers  ti 
spunk  with  her,  and  tiring  her  along  with  you,  it 
may  nuke  my  hcunty  further.  —  Marry,  Sir,  lul- 
latu  to  your  luxinty  till  I  com*  c^Ain.  &\<iktp. 
Whilu.  hounds,  anJ  horns,  ami  swvU  melodious 
Mr.ls, 

Bo  unto  us,  as  it  a  Hunt's  sun;; 

Of  lull.Ay,  to  bring  her  Iwlx:  to  slcc.K 

Tilut  etmlrrmicvt. 
drinking  is  tlw  Miity  uv-l  hy  kuim  k>  .till 
crying  children,  lexk  tu 

Lu'lled.*  n.  s.  [from  lulL]  A 
one  who  fondles  children. 

C'lt^rnve,  and  Sbcruood. 
LliM.*  «.  *.  The  chimney  of  a  cottage.' 
Northumberland.  l'tj-'gc.  Used  in  York- 
shire also,  and  in  Scotland  ;  and  is  sup. 
posed  by  Sibbald  to  be  from  the  Sax. 
leoui,  light,  "scarcely  any  other  light 
iog  admitted,  excepting  through  this 


holo  in  the  roof."  Hut  Dr.  Jamicson 
refers  it  to  the  Welsh  Uumuit,  a  chimney, 
"  which  Owen  deduces  from  Hum,  that 
which  shoots  up,  or  ends,  in  a  point." 
Lumiia'go.  n.  *,  [lumhi,  Latin,  the  loins.] 
Lumbapus  arc  (wins  very  troublesome 
about  the  loins,  and  small  of  the  hack, 
such  as  precede  ague  fits  and  fevers: 
thev  arc  most  commonly  from  fullness 
and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  yawnings,  shuddering*,  and 
crratick  pains  in  other  parts,  and  go  off 
with  evacuation,  generally  hy  sweat, 
and  other  critical  discharge*  of  fevers. 

(luincy. 

Lu^inAL.*  \  mlj.  llumlmrit, Lat. from  turn. 
Lu'MBAn.  J     bi,  the  loins.]  In  anatomy, 

pertaining  to  the  loins. 
LU'MRER.f  ».  «.  [Ionia,  jttloma,  Saxon, 

household-stuff;  iommenng,  the  dirt  of 

an  house,  Dutch.] 
1.  Any  thing  useless  or  cumbersome ;  any 

thing  of  more  bulk  than  value ;  old  stuff. 

Cocker  am. 

The  very  hod  was  Tainted 
Hy  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  tltfnwn  amongst  the  cisanun  lumber.  (Itway. 

One  mi  at  home 
Concerns  thee  mora  than  many  pwrts  to  come. 
If  to  soma  useful  art  be  he  not  bred, 
He  gruvrs  mere  lumber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 


Thy  neighbour  has  reavw'd  his  wretched 
Few  nanus  will  rid  the  lumher  of  the  |«onr. 

Jhylen,  Jim. 

If  God  intended  not  tho  precise  use  of  every 
tingle  atom,  that  atxn  had  been  no  Utter  Uian  a 
piece  uf  lumber.  Grew. 

The  poring  scholiasts  murk ; 
Wits,  who,  like  owls  sec  "«ty  in  the  dark  ; 
A  famkiNbMttC  of  bonk*  in  every  head. 

I'"]x,  Ihtnand. 

2.  Harm ;  mischief.   Lancashire.  Pejixe. 
To  Ln'MBgiut  p.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
heap  like  useless  goods  irregularly. 

Fallow  ground  is  (usually)  an  Indigested  thicket, 
lumbered  all  over  wilh  meeds,  and  briars,  and 
thtirn*,  and  thistles.  Sclgvxrlx,  Serm.  ( 1 642,)  p.  f. 

In  Ilrtllo  we  must  haec  so  much  stuff  lum'trrcl 
togeQm,  that  not  tJwi  Icot  hoouty  of  trag^ly  can 
apjMar.  Jiymer. 

Tu  Lti'Mnen.  v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  ns 
hurthened  witli  his  own  bulk. 

First  let  tbem  run  at  large. 
Nor  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  nor  cross  the  wood. 

JlryUTi. 

Lu'mbrical.*  ntlj.  [from  lumbricut,  Lat.  a 
worm.]  In  anatomy,  denoting  muscles 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  which,  on  account 
of  their  smallness  and  figure,  have  de- 


To  LU'MINATE.*  v.  a.   [lumino,  Lat.] 
To  give  light  to;  to  illuminate. 

Cocker  nm. 

Ldmina'tion.  rt.  f .  [from /irm«n.]  Emis- 
sion of  light.  Did. 
Tn  Lu'minb.*  v.  a.  [/«mino,  Lat]  To  il- 
luminate ;  to  lighten  intellectually. 

With  adminition  of  their  passing  light, 
Ulinding  the  eyes,  and  lumlning  the  sprigbt. 

Slvnier,  Hymn  uf  Heavenly  Love. 

LU'MINOUS.  adj.  [lumneua,  Fr.] 

1.  Shining  ;  emitting  light. 

Fire  Iwrneth  wood,  making  it  first  Ummom, 
then  black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken  and  in- 
cinerate, tfwun. 

Its  first  con  res  divides 
The  ftimmuiu  ioferiuur  orb*  iucUis'd, 
From  chaos.  AftUoit,  P.  L. 

IInw  came  the  suo  tu  be  luminaut  f  Not 
from  the  necessity  of  natural  causes.  Benliry. 

2.  Enlightened. 

Earth  may,  iodustrious  of  herself,  fetch  day. 
Travelling  cast ;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night;  her  other 

JfibemP.X. 


Still  tvmhurut  by  his  ray. 

3.  Shining;  bright. 

The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatick  colours 
are  the  ycllorr  nrul  orange : 
more  i 


LUMP.  ».«.  \lr,mpe,  Teut.] 
A  small  mass  of  any  matter. 

The  wee,)  kol  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for 


Luminously.*  ndv.  [from  luminous.'] 

a  bright  or  shining  manner. 
Lu'minousness.*  h.  s.  [from  Iwminous.j 

Drightncss;  emission  of  light :  as,  the 

luminousncts  of  the  sea :  a  philosophical 

term. 

That  /umrnntuncu  that  appears  in  some  ryw. 


fuel,  and  then  they  crash  the  ashes  into  tump, 
like  a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians. 

liacon.  Sat.  Hut. 
Without  tills  various  agitiulnn  of  the  sealer, 
bow  could  /«aj«  of  sugar  or  salt  cast  into  it  be 
so  perfectly  lUssolsed  in  it,  that  the  humps  them- 
selves totally  rti<*ppear  ?  JJnyle. 

A  wretch  is  prisoner  made ; 
Whose  flesh  torn  off  by  lum/x,  tlie  ravroout  foe 
In  morvls  cut.  Tale. 

Enry  fragrant  flower,  and  >«lia-nus  green, 
Were  s.irled  well,  with  /um;r  of  run  her  bud  be- 
tween. Dryden. 
To  enncvire  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate  union 
with  an  infinite  being,  and  hy  that  union  rect  iving 
of  Ideas,  leails  oivo  into  as  rrrosa  tlioughts,  as  a 
Country  maid  would  bare  of  an  infinite  butter. 
|mnt,  the  several  ports  where.*?  being  applied  to 
bcrh*nM/>  of  butter,  left  on  It  the  figure  or  idea 
therv  was  present  need  of. 


rived  this  name  of  resemblance  to  worms.  |2.  A  shapeless  mass. 
[luminart,  ' 


Lu'mimaht.  n.  s. 

naire,  Fr.] 
1.  Anybody  which  gives  light. 

The  prxat  iuasinixry 

1  lisoenses  Ugbt  from  Ur.  UUlm,  P.  L. 

1.  Any  thing  which  gives  intelligence 
Sir  John  Graham,  I  know  not  U|kji  what  tu- 
minaries  he  espsud  in  his  face,  dlsauadcd  him  from 
marring*.  kVeftVis. 

3.  Any  one  that  instructs  mankind. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight 
onM  spring  of  the  air,  hail  been  reserved  fur  a  late 
hn|,;i£ discovery  by  two  great  faasMftrics  of  this  I 
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heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  hap  ; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape. 

Shtviifjentz,  lien.  VJ. 
Why  miffbt  there  nnt  have  l«cn,  in  this  ^rt-*t 
mass,  huge  turn/i  of  solid  matter,  which,  without 
any  form  or  urder,  might  be  jumbled  togeiher? 

KeU  i.;ma*r  /feme*. 

3.  Mass  undistinguished. 

All  men's  bonnon 
lie  like  one  lump  before  bim,  tn  be  fashion 'd 
Into  what  pinch  he  pkrue.     Shabrp,  Hen.  Vltl. 

It  it  rare  to  find  any  r>f  these  mi-tali  pure}  but 
copper,  bmn,  gold,  sflver,  lead,  and  tin,  all  pro- 
miscuously in  one  lump.     froaduvrrt,  jfat.  Hist. 

■  4.  The  whole  together;  the  | 
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If  my  render?  will  not  Roto  the  price  of  buying 
my  paper*  by  mail,  they  may  buy  thru  in  the 
lump.  A<UUrm. 

Other  epidemical  vice*  srr  rife  and  predominant 
only  for  a  nenon,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
human  nature  in  tbe  lump.  BenUey,  Serm. 

The  principal  pcntlenvcn  of  several  counties  are 
stigmmiicd  in  a  lump,  under  the  notion  of  being 
papists.  Swift. 

To  Lump.  v.  a.   To  take  in  the  groat, 
without  attentiou  to  particulars. 

The  cxpcncc*  ought  lo  be  lumpetl  together. 

Ayk/ft,  Part-rcon. 

Boccalini,  in  hit  political  balance,  after  laying 
France  in  one  Male,  throari  Spain  into  the  other, 
which  wanted  but  wry  little  crf^isiogs  counterpoise : 
the  Spaniards  upim  this  reckoned,  that  if  Spain  of 
itself  weighed  bo  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  sue-  f 
cess  when  the  several  parts  of  tbc  monarchy  were  I 
lumped  in  tbe  same  scale.  Addison.  I 

Lu'mpfish.t  n.s.  [lump  and Jish.]  A  sort  I 
of  fish :  thick,  ana  very  ill-shaped ;  j 
called  also  the  sucker,  and  the  sea-otvi. 

Lu'mping.   adj.  [from  lump.'] 
heavy ;  great.    A  low  word. 


Lu'MPisn.f  adj.  [lomptch,  Teut.  stupidus, 
piger.  Kilian.l    Heavy  ;  groat ;  dull ; 
unactivc ;  bulky.  •> 
Lifttag  up  hi.  foe*;***  brad. 

^sntasr,  F.  Q,  i.  L  43. 
Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  nun, 
and  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish. 

Ralegh,  Hut.  of  the  World. 
Sylvia  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 


Lore  is  all  spirit :  fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy,  when  they  night  tricks  play, 
Than  we ;  weare  too  dull  and  lumpish.  Sti.-klmg. 

Little  terrestrial  panicles  swimming  in  it  after 
the  grossest  were  sunk  down,  which,  by  their  hea- 
viness sod  lumpish  figure,  made  their  way  more 
speedily.  Burnet. 

How  dull  and  bow  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  wou'd  lord  it  o'er  the  rest  ? 
I'hilosopber*  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move.  Dryden. 
Lu'mpishly.T  adv.  [from  lumpish.]  With 
heaviness  ;  with  stupidity.  Sherwood. 
LD'MPitHNEss.t   n.  *.  [from  lumpish.] 
Stupid  heaviness. 


j  and  /uisuistsneae  of  our  hearts. 
EjjksU.  of  Solomon's  Song,  (1585,)  p.  809. 
Such  repugnancy  and  resistance  there  is  yet 
remaining  In  those,  which  are  most  obedient ; 
such  heaviness  and  tumpishntsi  in  those  which  are 
most  ready  and  diligent. 

Harmar,  Trmst.  of  Hem,  p.  59. 

Lu'mfy.  adj.  [from  tump.]  Full  of  lumps  ; 
full  of  compact  masses. 

One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  bard  lumpy 
days,  but  too  small  fur  light  garden  mould. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

LU'NACY.f  «•  *>  [from  luna,  the  moon.] 
A  kind  of  madness  influenced  by  the 
moon ;  madness  in  general. 

Love  is  merely  txssdiieas,  and  deserves  as  well 
a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do ;  and  the 

thai  the  lunacy  is  so  Cir<li nary,  that  the  whippers 
are  in  love  too.  Shahprare,  As  you  like  U. 

Your  kindred  shun  your  bouse, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy.  Sfmksp. 

If  we  bid  all  reason,  and  history,  and  human 
helps  and  iu-<piiuiions,  quite  adieu,  tbe  world  will 
never  be  rid  of  religious  lunacies  and  fancies. 

More,  Conj.  Cobb.  (1653,)  p.  851. 

There  is  difference  of  lunacy :  I  " 
rnadwiutWm,  that  when  he  bad 
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all  the  ships  that  nmc  into  the  haven  his,  than 

with  you,  who,  when  yon  have  so  much  craning 
in,  think  you  have  nothing.  Sudtlmg. 

Lrj'sAii.t  1  adj.  [lunaire,  Fr.  lunarit, 
Lu'xary.   J  Lat.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  moon. 

They  that  have  resolved  that  these  years  were 
but  runory  years,  era.  of  a  month,  or  Egyptian  years, 
are  easily  confuted.      Ralegh,  Hist,  if  the  World. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go. 
And  view  tbe  ocean  leaning  on  the  aky ; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall 
know. 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.  Brydrn. 

2.  Being  under  the  dominion  of  the  moon. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great 
words.  It  aeon,  Sat.  Hist. 

Tbe  figure  of  its  seed  much  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe, which  lUptista  I'rirU  had  thuught  loo  low  a 
signification,  and  raised  the  same  unto  a  lunary 
representation.  Brown,  Tulg.  Err. 

3.  Resembling  the  moon;  orbed  like  the 

The  lunar  horns  that  bind 
Tbc  brow  of  Itis,  cast  a  blase  around. 

Dryden,  Ov. 
In  their  right  hand  a  pointed  dart  they  wield ; 
The  loA,  for  ward,  sustains  a  lunar  shield. 

Dryden,  Jin. 

Lu'nary.  n.  t.  \lunaria,  Latin ;  lunaire, 
French.]  Monwort. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
Willi  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew, 
From  lunary  distilling.  Drayton,  Nymphid. 

Lu'nated.T  adj.  [from  luna.]  Formed 
like  a  half  moon. 

A  sort  nt  iTtjsfc,  which  our  beraldi  do  not 
dream  of ;  which  is  a  cross  funaiesf  after  this 
manner.  Bream,  Trov.  (1685,)  p.  54. 

Lc'natick.T  adj.  [lunatupte,  Fr.  lunaticus, 
Latin.]  Mad ;  having  the  imagination 
influenced  by  the  moon. 

Lord  have  mercy  on  my  sons,  for  he  is  lunasyh. 

Widijfe,  St.  Matt.  ivii. 
Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms, 
Sometimes  with  lunatic*  bans,  sometimes  with 

Enfc^e^uW  charity. 
Lo  'NATICK.  ii.  9.    A  madman. 

The  lunatic*,  the  lover,  and  tbe 
Are  of  imagination  all  compart : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
The  madman.        Shahspeare,  Kids.  N.  Dream. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  bis  wits,  for  one 
in  the  thousand  that  be  shall  not  die  a  Unatich  in 
Bedlam  within  these  seven  years ;  because  not 
above  one  in  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
have  done  so.  Grama,  BUts  of  Mortality. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
Tbe  cot  a  hero,  lunatic*  a  king.  Pope. 

The  residue  of  the  yearly  profits  shall  be  laid 
out  in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building 
thereon  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  idiots  and 
lunatichs.  Swift. 

Luna'tion.  n.  s.  [lunaison,  French ;  luna, 
Latin.]    The  revolution  of  the  moon. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  far  a  cycle  of  nine, 
teen  vcars,  w  hich  ii  the  rvclc  of  the  moon,  the  same 
observations  v»i]|  be  vrrilicd  far  succt-cding  cycles 
for  ever.  Holder  on  Time. 

Lunch. f  7  n.  s.  [Minsheu  derives  it 
Lit'xcHEOK.  )  from  tonja,  Spanish  ;  Skin- 
ner from  ileinken,  a  small  piece,  Teut. 
It  probably  comes  from  clutch  or  clunch. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Minsheu's  derivation 
seems  to  be  the  true  one.  The  Spanish 
lonja,  a  great  slice,  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  bacon.  See  Lonja,  Diet.  Acad.) 


Espafi.   And  thus,  in 
of  lunchmn  t ^«  Witocx^ 

on  their  bodies."  The  Cautelles  of 
the  Masse,  8vo.  1584.  Serenius,  how- 
ever, notices  the  Swed.  luni,  kluns, 

I.  As  much  food  as  one's  hand 

When  hungry  thou  stood'st 
I  ab'c'd  the  luncheon  from  tbe  barley  loaf; 
With  crumbled  bread  I  thicien'd  well  the 


t  staring  like  an  oaf, 


Gay. 

A  kind  of  meal  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Now  a  common  colloquial  ex* 
preasion.  Formerly  it  was  an  after- 
noon's 


supper. 

LuNK-f  n.  i.  [luna,  Lat] 

1.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  half 

moon. 

A  troop  of  Janiaaries  strew'd  the  field. 
Fall 'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  hsntt,  or  squares, 
Firm  as  they  stood.  Watts. 

2.  Fit  of  lunacy  or  frenzy;  mad  freak. 
The  French  say  of  a  man  fanttastical  or 
whimsical,  11  a  dct  luntt.  Hanmer. 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  fusses  o'tbe  king! 
BesJirew  Ujem  1 

He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best.         Shahs}*.  Wint.  Tutc, 

3.  A  leash :  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk.  [Su. 
Goth.  Una,  funis.] 

Lu'net.1*  n.  t.  [from  luna,  Lat]  A  little 
moon ;  an  attendant  upon  a  planet. 

There  have  been  further  discoveries  made  of  the 


than  ever  were  known  to  our  | 
could  never  have  believed, 
lunets  about  tome  of  tbe  j 
spectives  hare  descried. 

Bp.  HaU,  Peacemaker,  { 10. 

LUNE  TTE,  n.s.  [French.]    A  small 
half  moon. 

Lunette  is  a  covered  place  made  be- 
fore the  courtine,  which  consists  of  two 
faces  that  form  an  angle  inwards,  and 
is  commonly  raited  in  fosses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  a  fausse  brayc, 
and  to  dispute  the  enemy's  passage :  it 
of  which  the 


ts  six  toises  in 

parapet  is  four. 
Luug.»  n.  t.    Sec  Lungs. 
Lungb.*  n.  s.   See  Lonok. 

1.  A  thrust. 

2.  A  violent  kick  of  a  horse. 

Lu'mgeous."  ailj.  [of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.] Spiteful;  malicious.  Derbyshire, 
and  Leicestershire.  Grose.  And,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Cheshire. 

Lu'kgis.*  ».  i.  [longis,  Fr.  Ion  gone,  Ital. 
from  Xsyfatyi,  to  be  slow,  Trippault; 
from  longus,  q.  d.  to  be  a  long  time 
about  an  affair.  Menage.  See  To 
Lounge.]  A  lubber.  Barret,  Alv.  1580. 
A  dreaming,  drowsy  fellow ;  also,  one 
who  being  sent  on  an  errand  is  long  in 
returning.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Not  now  in  use,  though  obvious  in  the 
modern  lounger. 
LUNGS.f  ».  i.  pi.  [lunjen,  Saxon ;  long, 
Dutch;  lung,  German.  The  singular 
in  our  language  is  rarely  used. 
4  R 
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L  U  It 

It  occurs  in  the  summary  of  Dn  Bartas, 
1621,  p.  28*.    "  The  lung  is 
by  m  spiritual  and  vaporoi 
Again,  "  The  lung  is  the  instrument  of 
the  voice."] 

1.  The  lights;  the  part  by  which  breath  is 
inspired  and  expired. 

More  would  I,  but  ray  tungt  arc  wasted  so, 
Tlutt  uren f.ili  of speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Shaktyenre. 

The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive  nor  bad  expel.  Dryden. 

Had.I  •  hundred  mouth*,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throau  of  blast  inspir'd  with  iron  lungs  i 
1  could  not  half  (how  horrid  crime*  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  ptuushments  those  Crimea  have  met. 

2.  Formerly  a  cant  term  for  a  person 
denoting  a  large  and  strong-voiced  man 
as  Coles  has  observed;  and  also  i 

1  servant,  a  sort  of  undi 
i  in  the  art. 

That  is  bn  fire-drake, 
,  his  xepbyrus,  be  that  puff*  bu  coals. 

B.  Jatum,  Akhrmist. 

Lu'sokd.  adj.  [from  lungs.]  Having 
lungs ;  having  the  nature  of  lungs ; 
drawing  in  and  emitting  air,  as  the  lungs 
in  an  animal  body. 

The  tmlth  prepare*  hit  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  lung'd  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Lumo-growjj.  adj.  [lung  and  ^noton.] 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the 
akin  that  lines  the  breast  within;  whence 
such  as  are  detained  with  that  accident 
are  lung-grown. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 
Lu'NGWORT.f  «•  *•  [lunjen-pjpt,  Saxon; 

puJmonaria,  Latin.]   A  plant  Miller. 
Luniso'lar.  adj.   [lunisolaire,  French ; 
luun  and  solans,  Latin.]  Compounded 
of  the  revolution  of  sun  and  moon. 
Lust.  n.  *.  [lonte,  Dutch.]  The  match- 
cord  with  which  guns  are  fired. 
Lupins,  n.  s.  [lupin,  French;  lupinus, 
Latin.]    A  kind  of  pulse. 

It  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of 
whose  empaleracnt  rises  the  pale,  which 
afterward  turns  into  a  pod  filled  with 
either  plain  or  spherical  seeds :  the 
leaves  grow  like  fingers  upon  the  foot 
stalks.  Miller. 

When  Protogencs  would  undertake  any  excel- 
lent piece,  he  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and 
lupines,  that  hit  invention  might  be  quick  and 
refined.  Pmckam  on  Draring. 

Where  (talk*  of  lupines  grew, 
TV  eotuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year. 

Dryden,  Gearg. 

Lu'pise.*  adj.  {lupinus,  Latin.]  Like  a 
wolf. 

Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  ftc.  tupittt,  or 
leonine ;  for,  we  read,  aonu  men  had  lionly  look*. 
Bp.  Gandcn,  Life  of  Bp.  Bnmsri^g,  p.  S3«. 

LURCH,  n.s.  [This  word  is  derived 
by  Skinner  from  fourche,  a  game  of 
draughts,  much  used,  as  he  says,  among 
the  Dutch ;  ourche  he  derives  from  area  ; 
to  that,  I  suppose,  those  that  arc  lost 
arc  left  in  lorche,  in  the  lurch  or  box ; 
whence  the  use  of  the  word.] 

To  leave  in  ike  Lukch.   To  leave  in  a 


LUR 

forlorn  or  deserted  condition:  to  leave 
without  help.   A  ludicrous  phrase. 

Will  you  now  to  peace  incline. 
And  languish  in  the  main  design, 
And  tore  u»  in  the  lurcht  Denham. 

But  though  tbou'rt  of  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  boor  thee  ra  lite  lurch.  Hwltkrai, 

Hare  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those 
that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch,  will 
leapt  their  friends  m  tkt  lurch.  V  RUrv.  age. 

Can  you  break  your  word  with  three  of  the 
honeetest  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world  ?  It 
is  base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and 
credulity,  and  leant  them  in  the  lurch  at  last. 

ArbulhnM,  Hist,  of  J.  Butt. 

Flirts  sbout  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
die  fashionable  world,  and  leave  us  n  (Ac  lurch,  by 
some  of  their  late  refinements.  Addktan,  Guaniusn. 

To  Lurcu.  ta  ».  [loeren,  Dutch ;  or  rather 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 

1  myself,  sometimes  leming  ^ixxlness  on  my 
left-hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neces- 
sity, and  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

Shahtpeare* 

2.  To  lie  in  wait:  we  now  rather  use  lurk. 

While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  oilier  «ood 
lurchitus  upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the 
fish.  L'Bstmngt. 

To  I.uacw.  v.  a.  [lurcor,  Lat.] 

1.  To  devour;  to  swallow  greedily. 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities  may  lili 
tineas;  or  too  near  turcheth 
makotb  every  thing  dear. 

2.  To  defeat ;  to  disappoint.  A  word  now 
used  only  in  burlesque,  [from  the  game 
lurch.] 

He  waxed  like  a  sea; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  tattles  since, 
He  Jure*!  all  swords  o'tlie  garland.    Shah.  CenoL 
God  never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be 
continual ;  by  putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them, 
aa  should  to  quickly  fall  and  lurch  the  expectation. 


may  hinder  b li- 
ana 


This  is  •  sure  rule, 
lurch  the  sincere 
3.  To  steal  privily  ;  to  filch  ;  to  pilfer. 
Lu'nciiKB.t  n.s.  [from  lurch.] 


1.  One  that  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray 
or  entrap. 

Is  not  luve  a  lurcher,  that  laketh  men's  stomachs 
away  that  they  cannot  eat,  their  spleen  that  they 
cannot  laugh,  tlieir  beans  that  they  cannot  fight, 
their  eyes  that  they  cannot  aleepe  ? 

His  thefts  tor 
Swift  from  his  play  the 
Whilst  every  honest  tongue  Stop  thief  resounds. 

Gay. 

2.  A  dog  that  watches  for  his  game. 

I  cannot  represent  tlwsc  worthies  more  naturally 
titan  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  made  up 
of  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters.  TaUer. 
8.  [Lurco,  Latin.]  A  glutton ;  a  gorman- 
dizer. Not  now  used.  Barret. 
Lu'rdan.*  n.  *.  [lourdin,  old  French,  stu- 
pid, clownish ;  lowrdal,  a  dunce ;  lurdus, 
low  Lat.  from  lourd  ;  Teut.  herd.  Sec 
Lookd.  Serenius  derives  the  word  from 
the  Goth,  lort,  stercus.]  A  clown;  a 
blockhead ;  a  la?.y  person  ;  a  worthless 
person.  Used  in  Lancashire  aad  other 
parts  of  the  north. 

Lo !  here  we  have  the  kyngn's  scale  ; 
What,  Urden,  art  thou  wode? 

CH<1  &,ng  of  Adam  BM.V.u. 
attired  in  their 


LUR 

Lc'rdan.*  )  adj.  [hurdin,  Fr.]  Blockish; 
Lu'RDT.     I    stupid;  la*y;  sluggish. 

Cotgrave,  ana  Crost. 
LURE.  n.  t.  [leurre,  French ;  lort,  Dutch.] 

1.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk. 

My  feu  Icon  now  k  sharp  and  paasing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.  Shahs. 

This  lure  she  caat  abroad,  thinking  that  tost 
fame  and  belief  would  draw,  at  one  time  or  other, 
tome  birds  to  strike  upon  it.     Bacon,  Itm.  fit. 

A  grout  estate  to  an  heir,  it  aa  a  lure  to  all  the 
birds  of  prey  round  about  to  sett*  on  htm.  Auon. 
This  sthYheck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can 
bend. 

Nor  Iiiijli-ilown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  de>cvnd. 

Jhnham. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks ; 
With  her  of  tancls,  and  of  lures  be  talks.  Irar. 

2.  Any  enticement;  any  thing  that  pro- 
mises advantage. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty,  and  ber  lures,  easily  scorn "d 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent? 

Uittan,  P.  R. 

Luxury 

Held  out  ber  lure  lo  bis  superiour  eye, 
And  griev'd  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 


worky.day 


Fltria,  TransL  ofUmLc^nc,  p.  : 


To  LuRE-t  v.  n^frorn  the  noun.]  To  call 
hawks. 

Standing  near  one  thai  lured  loud  and  shrill,  I 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  aa  if  somewhat  bad 
broken,  or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear,  and  imme- 
diately after  a  loud  ringing.  Bacon, 

These  falconers  clararocring  up  and  down,  from 
bill  to  Mil,  and  luring  all  along,  lighted  at  bu* 
upou  a  large  pleasant  valley. 

Houxtt.  Instruct.  Far.  Trav.  p.  134. 

To  LuRR.f  v.  a. 

1.  To  bring  hawks  to  the  lure. 

With  empty  bond  men  may  no  luiukes  lure. 

Chaucer,  m/e<f  Bath's  /Vat 

2.  To  attract;  to  entice;  to  draw,  [lura, 
allicere,  Goth.  -Serenius.] 

A  little  matter  will  fare  or  scare  the  common 
people  into  civil  and  religious  fashions  if  they 
have  easy  leaders  and  bold  dictators. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Arttf.  Handsom.  p.  154. 
As  when  a  nock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Againtt  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encatnp'd,  come  flying,  turd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses.        Milton,  P.  L. 

A  man  spent  one  day  in  labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease ;  and  lured  on  by  the  plea- 
sure of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour  lie  would 
provide  for  as  many  days  aa  be  could.  Temple. 

Should  you  lure 
From  this  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendent  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook, 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art  Thornton. 

Volumes  on  shcltcr'd  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye. 

6«y,  TrUia. 

Lurid,  adj.  [luridus,  Latin.]  Gloomy; 
dismal.    Not  used. 

Slow  settling  o'er  llie  lurid  grove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods.       Thamsm,  Summer. 

To  LURK.t  v.  n.  [probably  lurch  and  lurk 
are  the  same  word.  See  To  Lurch. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Lurch  may  be  from 
loeren ;  or  rather  from  the  Danish  lurer, 
to  lurk,  to  watch,  to  lie  sneaking,  or  in 
ambush;  whence  lur,  an  ambush.  See 
Dr.  Jamieson  in  V.  To  Loure,  where  it 
is  observed  that  Serenius  and  Ihrc  both 
ur  word  to  the  Su.  Goth.  /sir*. 
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See  also  Spegel,  Gloss.  Su.  Goth. 
V.  Lurked.]  To  lie  in  wait;  to  lie 
hidden ;  to  lie  close. 

Far  in  land  •  sasags  nation  dwelt. 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt ; 
But  like  wild  beast*,  larking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  Hying  fast  a*  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
All  naked.  Simmer,  F.  Q. 

MDJbrook  lurteii  between  two  hlUm,  a  village 
of  some  eighty  houses,  utid  l>ormwing  bis  name 
from  a  mill  and  little  brook  running  there  through. 

Otmt,  Sura.  afOtrnsnil. 

Ttiey  lay  not  to  live  by  iheir  worke, 
But  thrcviahly  loiter  and  lurke. 

Tuiscr,  Husbandry. 

[f  sinners  entire  thee,  consent  not ;  if  they  say, 
let  u»  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  u>  lurk  privily  for  the 

i.  II. 


The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  larkt, 
and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

icatiM,  p.  l. 

See 

The  lurling  gold  upon  the  fata)  tree. 

Dryden,  JEu. 

The  king  uuseen 
I.uri'd  in  her  head,  and  mourn'd  Ma  captive 
queeu  ; 

He  springs  to  vengeance.  F*pt. 

I  do  not  W  In  the  dark :  I  am  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  world :  1  haw  act  my  name  at 
U-ngtfi.  iwj/l. 

Lu'BKER.t  ».  s.  [from  fiir*.]  A  loiterer; 
one  that  lies  in  wait :  a  thief  that  lie*  in 
wait. 

If  Una  lawless  lurker  had  ever  had  any  taste  of 
the  civil  or  canon  law. 

B)\  Hall.  Hon,  of  Ike  Mar*.  Clergy,  p.  IS9. 
It  waa  well  known  wliat  a  bold  lurker  tchiam 
wa».  AfaCtea,  Jtetu.  of  Cm.  Gov.  B.  I. 

Ltj'BKiNOPLAca.  n.  t.  [lurk  and  place.] 
Hiding  place ;  secret  place. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurtingplaca  where 
be  hidelh  himeelf.  I  Sam.  xx'ai.  89. 

Lu'rrv.*  h.  t.  [I  know  not  the  ety- 
mology.]  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  heap. 

And  li  the  terry  of  lawyer*  quite  worn  out  ? 

World  of"  Wendert,  (1608.)  p.  135. 
A  /«rry  anii  nibble  of  poor  farthing  fnars,  whn 
have  neither  rent  nor  revenue.  Ibid.  p.  187. 

We  are  not  to  leave  dutiea  for  no  duties,  and  to 
turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  Urn. 

Hilton,  Iconadedet,  ch.  16. 

LU'SCIOUS.f  adj.  [from  delicious,  say 
some;  but  Skinner  more  probably  de- 
rive* it  from  luxurious,  corruptly  pro- 
nounced. Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  probably 
from  the  old  word  lush,  Juicy,  succulent, 
rank,  lusty.  See  Lutn.  Luscious  is 
usually  written,  liuhious  in  our  old  lexi- 
cography.] 

1.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate. 

Pert  wit  and  lutciout  eloquence  have  loat  their 
relish.  Burnet,  Padorol  Cart. 

2.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  ia  a*  lutcmit  as 
loches,  ahall  shortly  be  a*  bitter  aa  coiloouintida. 

With  brandish' d  blade  ruah  on  him,  break  bit 

And  abed  the  UtcSmtt  liquor  on  the  ground. 

Milton,  Comut. 
Blown  rotn  hold  their  iwertneea  to  the  last, 
And  raiaini  keep  their  lutciout  natifi  taste. 

DryJm. 

3.  Pleasing;  delightful. 

He  will  bait  him  In  wit 
of  tome  gainful  purchase.  South. 

Lv'sciousLY.f  adv.  [from  luscious."]  Sweet- 
ly to  a  great  degree.  Skentood. 


Lc'sciousness.  n.t.  [from  lutciout.'}  Im- 
moderate sweetness. 

Can  there  be  greater  indulgence  in  Cod,  than 
to  embitter  sensualities  whose  lutcioutntu  intoii- 
calea  us,  and  to  dip  wing*  which  carry  u*  from 
him  ?  Deem  afChr.  Piety. 

Pea*  breed  worm*  by  reason  of  the  lutcuiutnett 
and  sweetness  or  the  grain.  Mortimer,  Hutbandry. 
Lu'sbbk.  n.  f.  [lupus  cervarius,  Latin.]  A 
lynx. 

LusH.f  adj.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour, 
opposite  to  pale  and  faint ;  from  loutche. 
Dr.  Johnson  from  Hanmer.  —  But  the 
word  has  no  connection  with  the  Fr. 
loutche,  and  no  reference  to  colour, 
where  Shakspeare  applies  it  to  the  grass, 
in  the  solitary  instance  of  the  word  given 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  appears  to  have 
been  usually  applied  to  plants,  and  to 
denote  their  juicy,  full,  succulent,  and 
rank  state.  AH  the  old  editions  of 
Shakspeare  read  "luskious  woodbine," 
in  the  Mids.  Night's  Dream;  where 
modern  criticism  has  substituted  luth. 

I.Hth  and  foggy  ia  die  blade, 
And  cheer*  the  husbandman  with  hope. 

(Wding,  Trnnd.  of  Ovid,  (1587.) 
Shrub*  luth,  and  almost  like  a  gryattc. 

Odding,  Truntt.  of  Jul.  Solinut,  f|587.) 
How  luth  and  lusty  the  graft  looks  ?  J  how 
green?  Snahfieare,  Temped. 

LTJSK.T  adj.  [latche,  French;  from  the 
Goth,  toiler,  sluggish,  crafty.  Serenius.] 
Idle;  lazy;  worthless.  Diet. 
Lvsk.»  it.  t.  [from  the  adjective.]  A  lub- 
ber ;  a  sot ;  a  lazy  fellow. 

Cot  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
Eb  had  we  never  had  so  many  lecherous  /usees 
eroung  them. 

Bale,  Actt  of  Eng.  Vat.  P.  L  fol.  61.  b. 
To  Lusk.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To  be 
idle ;  to  lie  idle,  unemployed  j  to  be 
careless. 

He  is  my  foe ;  friend  thou  not  him,  nor  (urge 
him  arms  but  let 
Him  /user  at  borne  unhonoured. 

Werner,  Album' t  Eng.  (1596,)  p.  H7. 
Themis  selfe 
Would  be  caahier'd  from  one  poor  scrap  of  pelf* : 
If  that  she  were  incarnate  in  our  time. 
She  miglit  lutkt  scorned  in  disdained  slime, 
Shaded  from  Ikmiout. 

Mantel*,  Scourge  of  Pill.  (1599.)  Ii.  5. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  feign  an  idle  God, 
That  /tuts  in  heaven,  and  never  looks  abroad, 
That  crowns  not  virtue,  and  corrects  not  vice;  — 

 but  I  conceive 

In  God  care,  counsel,  justice,  mercy,  might, 
To  punish  wrongs,  and  patronise  their  right. 

Sytottter,  flu  Harlot,  (1631,)  p.  Ml. 

Lu'smsn.t  adj.  [from  lusk.']  Somewhat 
inclinable  to  laziness  or  indolence. 

Any  swinelierd's  brat,  that  louaie  came 
To/uaJuA  Athena. 

MartUm,  Scourge  of  FilL  (1599,)  i.  3. 

Lu'skishly.  adv.  [from  Itttkisk^  Lazily  ; 

indolently. 
Ltr'sKisHsess.t  n.t.  [from  lutkith.]  A 

disposition  to  laziness. 

He  sluoke  off  lutkithneu ,  and,  courage  dull, 
Kindling  afre-ib,  gwi  battell  to  renew. 

Spentr,  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  35- 

Luso'iuous.t  adj.  [lutoriut,  Latin.]  Used 
in  play ;  sportive. 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  card*,  ta- 
Mn,  arid  dice,  and  such  milt tutorieui  lots ;  whom 
"  confutes. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  871. 


Thing*  more  open  to  exception,  yet  unjustly 
condemned  a*  unlawful;  such  as  the  lutmut 
lots,  dandug  and  stage-plays.       Bp.  Sdndrmm. 

Lu'soRY.f  adj.  [lusorius,  Latin.]  Used  in 
play. 

How  biitrr  have  some  been  against  all  iutvry 
lots,  or  sriy  piny  with  chnnce  ' 

Up.  Jiriy/or,  ArUJ.  IInn<lt<?mencrK  p.  190. 

Tliey  mpplj  it  with  their  lances  in  /usury  aklr. 
miahes  nn  tiui^rli.ick,  wta-rcin  tlieir  dcatenty  can- 
not be  loo  much  admired. 

/..  Addison,  Writ  Ilarlary,  p.  2 IS. 

Tliere  minlit  be  many  entertaining  contrivances 
for  ilie  instruction  of  chiJrlren  in  gcoinetry  end 
geography,  in  such  alluring  and  lutory  mrttiods, 
wiiitti  »<iuM  make  a  most  egrreable  and  lasting 
hnprcsuon.  H'alls  on  Ike  ilmd. 

LUST.f.  tt.  t.  [lure,  Saxon;  lutt,  Dutch; 
from  tlie  Gothick,  lustus  desire ;  and  not 
the  participle  of  the  Sax.  lvrcan,  to  list, 
to  desire,  as  Mr.  H.  Tooke  pretends. 
Sec  the  hret  sense  of  the  word.] 

1.  Desire;  inclination  ;  will.  This  primary 
sense  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Seamen  yet  use  this  sense  in  respect  to 
the  inclination  of  tho  ship,  when  she 
heels. 

lie  that  hath  more  lud  to  cry. 

Sidney,  Dial,  between  two  Snrpherdt, 
And  Nemertist  learned  well  to  rule  her  lud. 

Svemer,  F.  Q.  iv.  ii.  51. 
Little  lud  had  she  to  talk  of  aught. 

S)<enxr,  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  81. 
Ixt  me  be  privilrg'd  by  my  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  1  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lud.  Aavbsxure,  7V.  and  Ocas. 

I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lud  ahall  be  taluKed 
opoo  them.  £rod.  xv.  9. 

2.  Carnal  desire. 

This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shew*  like  s  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lutt 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  grae'd  palace.       Shebfuvre,  K.  Lear. 

Eud,  and  rank  diougbt*.      Sk^kapeart,  CWeto. 

They  are  bum<*lcmirly  giren  to  the  lud  d  tlw 
rle'Jij  making  nn  cnnsi'Lcncc  to  get  lttt:ardsr  AljbA. 

When  a  temptation  of  hut  assaults  ihee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that 
is,  think  not  at  all  of  it. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Holy  Lteiug. 

3.  Any  violent  or  irregular  desire. 

Tho  ungodly,  for  bis  own  lud,  doth  persecute 
the  poor :  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  willnesa 
they  imagined.  Ptalmt. 
Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules :  be  is 
to  strike  a  dragon ;  by  the  dragon 
tudt.  /VocAjrrn  tut  T)f\xvoiag. 
and  whate'er  seem*  unjust, 
f,  but  lud. 

Drydeu,  Int.  Emp. 
The  lud  of  lucre.  Pa)*. 

4.  Vigour;  active  power;  lustiness.  Not 
used. 

Tree*  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit, 
if  you  put  salt,  or  lev*  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the 
root  i  the  cause  may  be  the  increasing  the  lutt  or 
spirit  of  the  root.  Bacon. 

To  LusT.f  v.  ft.  [Sax.  lujxan;  Goth. 

luttan.'] 
1.  To  desire  carnally. 

This  is  she, 
That  with  her  lust  win*  Infamy, 
If  luding  love  be  so  dlsgrac'l,  > 
Die  before  you  live  unchaat : 
For  better  die  whh  honest  feme, 
Than  lead  a  wnnton  life  with  shame. 

Greene,  PUIomeh,  (1615.) 
Inconstant  man,  thatloreth  ail  he  taw, 
And  tuded  after  all  that  be  did  love.  Jiaacosaitik-ii. 
*B  2 
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they  do 
,  Ixxiii.  7. 

or  dc- 


2.  To  desire  vehemently. 

Giving  sometimes  prodigally ;  not  because  lie 
loved  them  to  whom  ha  gave,  but  because  he 
luui-il  to  give.  Sidney. 

The  Christian  captives  in  cbaine  could  no  way 
more  thenwclves,  if  they  should  unadvisedly  lust 
sito  liberty.  Knottet. 

3.  To  list ;  to  like.   Out  of  use. 

Their  eyes  swell  with  fatness;  and 
even  what  they  lust,  PtoL 

i.  To  have  irregular  dispositions, 
sires. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  a  lusting;  and  the 
children  of  Israel  also  wept,  and  said,  Who  shall 
give  ui  flesh  to  eat  ?  Humbert. 
The  spirit  that  dwelleth  In  us  tusteth  to  envy. 

Jam.  it.  5. 

i.*  n.s.  rfrom  lust.']    One  who  is 
— I  with  lust. 
Hear,  and  feai,  all  tuMert  after  strange  women ! 

Or.  Cterke,  Serm.  (IC37,)  p.  499. 

Lu'sTPUL.t  adj.   [lust  and  full.  Sax. 
lurtfull.] 

1.  Libidinous;  having  irregular  desires. 

Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat, 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  bate  deil'd. 

Spenser.  F.  Q. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful, 
but  besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscure* 
bis  soul.  TiUtan. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality;  inciting  to 
lust. 

Thence  bis  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 

iCUm,P.  L 

3.  Vigorous.    Not  in  use. 


Lu's 


The  want  of  hatful  health 
I  not  be  half  so  griefful  to  your  grace, 
oat  wretched  tidings  that  I  bring. 
SadtaOe,  Trng.  If  Gorbodue,  (1561.) 

Lu'stfully.  adv.  [from  lustful.]  With 


Lu'«TFULKKs.t  ».  s.  [from  lustful  Sax. 

lurcfulncf.]  Libidinousncss.  Sherwood 
Lu'sTiHKAD.+  »   n.  s.  [from/Wy.]  Vi- 
Lu'stuiood.     /     gour;  sprightliness ; 
corporal  ability 

To  see  Ibee  succeed  in  Uiy  father 
And  liourish  in  flowres  of  tustihead. 

Spenter,  Shep.  Col. 
A  goodly  personage, 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  tuttilmd, 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage.  Spenser. 

Beaton  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustilutod  deject.  Skettsprnrr. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body ; 
Despighl  bis  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

"~»-t.mcn  lave  been  neighing  alter  the  coo- 
<  of  their  neighbours  in  their  lawless  lut- 
Purtuilt  qf  Literatim. 

Lu'sTiLT.f  adv.  [lurtlice,  Sax.]  Stoutly; 
wilh  vigour;  with  mettle. 

Old  Hubberdin,  as  he  was  dauncing  wilh  his 
doctuun  lulilie  in  Ok  pulpit,  against  the  hereticka, 
how  he  itampt  and  tookc  on  I  cannot  tell,  but 
crash  qtutth  tltc  pulpit,  downc  corameth  the  dauo- 
cer,  and  there  lay  Hubberdin  not  dauncing  but 
sprawling  in  the  midst  of  his  audience. 

Fox,  Mat  and  Alon.  of  Bp.  Latimer. 
I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

Shaktpeare,  Hen.  F. 
Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tunc,  and  to  it  lustily  a  while.  Stuittpeare. 

BarharoMa  took  upon  him  that  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily  performed.  fnotles. 
He  has  fought  /unify  for  her,  and  deserves  bcr. 


Lu'stiness.  n.  *.  [from  lusty.]  Stoutness ; 
f  tardiness ;  strength  ;  vigour  of  body. 

Freab  Clarion  being  ready  digbt,  

[He]  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight. 
Over  the  fields  in  bis  frank  luslinets. 

Spenter,  Mmopotmo*. 
Where  then  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the 
ordinary  time,  it  is  the  luslinets  at  the  child  ;  but 
when  it  is  less,  it  is  some  indispositionof  the  mo- 
Bacon,  Not.  Mitt. 
Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  /wri- 
tes*, and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall 
to  shew  the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made  to 
play  tricks  before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  ac- 
tivity and  strength.  Dryden,  Pen. 

Lu'5TLEss.t  adj.  [from  lust.]    Not  vigo- 
rous; weak;  languid;  lifeless. 

I. unlets,  far  from  game,  fourr,  Cmf.  Am.  B.  4. 
The  rather  lambs  bene  starved  with  cold, 
All  for  their  maister  is  luitleae  and  old. 

Spenter,  Sheii.  Oil. 
In  his  luttlctse  limbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  sinking  l'tiicr  niigii  d  irontinuaEty. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

The  throstle,  with  shrill  slurps,  as  purposely 
be  song 

To  awake  the  lusllesse  sun :  or  chiding,  that  so 
long 

He  was  in  coming  forth.  Drayton,  Polyoib.  8.  13. 
Lu'stral.  adj.  [lustrale,  French  ;  lustralis, 
Latin.]    Used  in  purification. 

His  better  parts  by  luetral 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  trthcreal  mind.  Garth. 

To  LU'STIt  ATE-  *  «.  a.  [lustra,  Latin.] 
To  purify. 

The  ports  of  this  work,  as  fut  as  I  could  finish 
them,  were  lustrated  by  your  gracious  eye,  and 
consummated  by  your  judicious  observations. 

Ld.  Herbert,  Hen.  nil.  Dedication, 
■e  have  found  this  execrable  thing, 
all  our  plagues  on  us  then 

..  r_.B„  leume,  aod/iurrat*  tbevrhole 

3ty  for  its  sake.         Uemmond,  JrWs,  Iv.  (J38. 

LusraA'TioN.  n.  s.    [lustration,  French ; 
lustratio,  LaU]  Purification  by  water. 

care, 
united  prayer, 
—i  goldm  cenoon  rise ; 
He  with  divine  lustrations  sanctifies. 

Sandys,  Par.  if  Job. 
That  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  dero- 
gative onto  himself,  and  such  as  lie  should  rather 
labour  to  overthrow  ;  yet  thereby  he  establiuieth 
the  doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms. 

Broun,  I'ulg.  Err. 
Should  la's  priest  command, 
A  pilgrimage  to  Memo's  burning  sand ; 
Through  deaarts  tb«y  wou'd  seek  the  secret  spring, 
And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dryden,  Juv. 

What  were  all  tbeir  lustrations  but  so  many 
solemn  purifying*,  lo  render  both  themselves  and 
(heir  sacrifices  acceptable  to  their  gods  ? 

South,  Serm. 
By  ardent  prayer,  and  clear  lustration, 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness; 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo.  Prior. 

LU'STRE.  n.  s.  [lustre,  French.] 
1.  Brightness;  splendour;  glitter. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  sou 
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No  longer  jholl  their  little  lion  ours  keep. 

But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep.  prior. 

AH  nature  laughs,  the  grove.  axe  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sun  s  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.  iW 

2.  A  sconce  with  lights. 

Ridotta  sips,  and  dances  till  site  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quirk  as  she. 

a    r?    •  f"1*s  ' 

3.  eminence;  renown. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred 
years,  rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any 
great  lustre.  U'uUtn. 

1  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and 
spirit  could  endure  to  be  wholly  insigni6cant  and 
obscure  in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  lire 
with  lustre  in  his  own.  Sa-in 

4.  [from  lustre,  Ft.  lustrum,  Latin.]  The 
space  of  five  years. 

Both  of  us  have  dosed  the  tenth  lustre,  and  it 
is  tune  to  determine  bow  wo  shall  play  the  lass 
act  of  the  farce.  Boltngtnie. 

To  Lo'stre.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
render  bright ;  to  illui  innate. 

Jin  the  am  instant  that  God  made  the  sun, 
With  it  this  glorious  light  we  see  begun, 
Which  hatred  half  the  earth. 

Heyttnod,  llier.  »f  AngeU,  (1635,)  p.  122. 

Lu'strixg.  n.  s.  [from  lustre.]  A  shining- 
silk  ;  commonly  pronounced  lutestring. 
Lrj'sTBous.t  adj.  [from  lustre.  Fr.  lust  reus:. 
Donne  has  written  our  word  lustrious  : 
"  a  lustrious  beauty  and  excellency  of 
workmanship."  Hist,  of  the  Scptuagint, 
ed.  1633.  p.  62.]  Bright ;  shining  ;  lu- 
minous. 

Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin, 
g<wi  sparks  and  lustrous.    Shaktpeare,  All's  weiL 

The  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth 
and  ftxeth  the  better.  Bacon,  Ant.  Zftai. 

LV STRUM.*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
of  five  years;  properly,  the 
of  fifty  months. 

Allowing  for  each  of  those  a  lustrum  or  iruin- 
qucnal.  Gregory,  /Virtual,  p.  Ho. 

Prolonging  Sun,  with  greater  comfort,  to 
omit*  on  01 


—  I^st  it  see  more  prevent  it ;  out,  vile  gelly ! 
where  is  thy  lustre  now  1      Shatspeare,  K.  Ixar. 

To  the  soul  time  doth  perfection  give, 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  Iter  beauty  still.  Italics. 

The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  Ugh, 
In  all  Its  lustre,  to  the  noondsy  sky.  Addison,  Ov. 
Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor 


many  years  or  tustrot.   Smith  on  Old  Age,  p.  264. 

We  push  time  from  us,  and  wo  wish  him  back ; 
Lavish  of  lustrums,  and  yet  fond  of  life. 

roun?,  A'igh,  7V  2. 
Lu'stwort.  ».  *.  [lust  and  wort.]  An  herb. 
Lu'STY.ta«f>.  [lusligh,  Teut.] 

1.  Stout;  vigorous;  healthy  ;  able  of  body. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  ou«t  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  dun  in  Blanch  ? 

flaking  thee  youogand  lusty  as  an  eagle. 

Ptotmi. 

We  yet  may  sec  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chase,  Otieeiy, 

2.  Beautiful ;  handsome.  This  and  the 
two  following  senses  are  unnoticed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  indeed  they  are  now 
not  used. 

Laodomie,  his  luUie  wife. 

Cower,  Con/.  Am.  B.  4. 
So  loved*  thou  the  lusty  llyaeint  • 
So  lovedst  tlmi  the  fairc  Coronis  deare. 

SfCttmrntr.   F,  Qt 

3.  Pleasant;  delightful. 

How  fresh  my  flowers  bene  sprcd, 
Dyed  in  lilly  white  and  crnmin  red, 
tt  ith  leaves  engrained  in  lustie  green. 

Spenser,  Strji.  Col. 

4.  saucy ;  sturdy. 

The  ronlidvnl  and  over  lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  KngUJj  play  at  dice. 

Sftalsfrare,  I/en.  P. 
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I  can  call  the 


Camilla's  soldiers  did   ihew  thcrnsclvw  vrric 
stubborn*  and  luttie  in  tbecainpe. 

jVortA,  TVasiaf.  of  Plutarch. 

Lu'TAMST.f  ».  *.  [from  lute.]  One  who 
play*  upon  the  lute. 

lie  lulenuU  therefore  are  men  of  fine  genius. 

TbiUt,  No.  153. 
ict  audi  the  singer,  but  the 
1  rae  yesterday  weary  roe  to-day. 
JUsiuon,  Raeteiat,  cb.  2. 
Lcta'rious.       [AtfaWiu,  Latin.] 

1 .  Living  in  mud. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  mud. 

A  scaly  tortoise  ^hi'll,  of  the  lutarious  kind. 

<7rrw*; 

Luta'tiox.  *  n.  *.  [lutatus,  Lat.]  The 
method  of  cementing  chymical  vessels 
close  together.    See  7o  Lute. 

LUTE-t  n.  t.  [lutk,  lut,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  Some  derive  this  word  from 
the  Arab,  a-oude,  whence  the  Spanish 
laud  or  taut,  supposed  by  Bochart  to  be 
the  chelys  or  tcstudo  of  the  ancients. 
See  Shaw's  Travels,  4to.  p.  203.  The 
German  lautt  is  also  testudo,  and  the 
verb  tauten,  sonuin  tnodulare  sive  id 
fiat  ore  sive  instrumento.  See  Wachter. 
The  Su.  Goth,  word  is  luta.~] 

1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
Orpheus  with  Iris  lute  made  trees, 
AimI  the  mountain  tops  thai  freeie, 
Bow  themselves  when  lie  did  sing. 

amhjmnr,  Hen.  VIII. 
May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  band  a 
ht 


In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain.  P*)*,  St.  Caxitia. 

A  hue  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  with- 
out rupture,  but  at  liw  some  time  cannot  exert 
its  euuticity.  jfreutAiioe. 

Iliads  or  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Lovc-whlspering    woods,   and  fate-resounding 
wares.  Pope,  Ouneiad. 

2.  [from  ltd,  French ;  lutum,  Lat.]  A 
composition  like  clay,  with  which  che- 
mists close  up  their  vessels. 

Some  temper  luU,  some  spacious  vessels  move, 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.  Garth. 

To  LuTB.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  French, 
luter.]  To  close  with  lute,  or  chemist's 
clay. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of 
cr  of  the  chemists. 
Bvem,  X"at.  Hint. 
Iron  may  be  so  heated,  that  being  closely  luted 
in  a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  Arc. 

»i£ruu,  Ml*-  ifagie- 
Then  appeared  n  large  glass-bottle,  wherein 
was  luted  up  a  famous  necromancer. 

1.'  Estrange.  3V.  of  Quevcdo,  p.  48. 

Lu'ter.*  \  n.  t.  [from  lute.  Lutist  is  a 
Lo'tist.  J  word  more  regularly  for- 
med than  lutanist]  A  player  on  the 
lute.  Huloet  and  Barret  thus  define 
the  luter.  Dr.  Johnson  notices  neither 
that  nor  lutist. 

His  [Strada's]  imitation  of  Claudian  in  ex- 
pressing a  controversy  between  a  lutist  and  a 
nightingale.        Hateuittm  Providence,  p.  !54. 

Lc'testrikc*  n,  *. 

1.  The  string  of  a  lute.  Sherwood.  And 
see  the  example  from  Arbuthnot  in 
Lute. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk.    See  Lustring. 

There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout;  I  mean  the  fist 
lady  in  the  blotting  troUope. 

"a.  15. 


Ld'thkban.*  n.r.  One  who  adheres  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Luther. 
See  Lutheranism. 

I  know  ber  ton, 
A  splceny  Lutheran.       Shainpeare,  Men.  VIII. 

The  Lutheran*  constantly  pressed  the  unsophis- 
ticated tenet  of  the  atonement,  not  contractedly 
in  a  colTinistical,  but  cotnprehetuaTrlr  in  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view.  Laurence,  Seem.  9- 

Lu'tiieran.*  adj.  Denoting  the  doctrine 
or  followers  of  Luther. 

The  king  desired  the  Lutheran  divines  to  ap- 
prove bis  second  marriage ;  they  begged  his  ex- 
cuse in  writing.     Burnet,  Hut.  of  lie  Ref.  11.  3. 

If  we  contemplate  them  [die  Articles  of  the 
O  lurch  of  England  J  in  this  view,  or  rather  such 
of  them  as  will  become  tike  subject  of  investigation, 
we  find,  that  Jar  from  being  framed  according  to 
the  systsjo  of  Calvin  in  preference  to  all 
they  were  modelled  after  the  Lutheran  in 
aitioD  to  the  Romish  tenets  of  the  day. 

Li/thkranism.*  \  n.  i.  The  doctrine  of 
Lu'tiibrism.  J  Luther.  Protestant- 
ism is  divided  into  Lulheranism  aad 
Calvinism,  so  called  from  Luther  and 
Calvin,  the  two  distinguished  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Gut/trie. 
Lutaerism  i»civ3<<il  daily  in  the  university. 

A.  Wood,  Ann.  Univ.  Ox.  in  1 526. 
In  this  country,  where  the  light  of  literature 
could  not  be  concealed,  nor  the  lore  of  truth  sup- 
pressed, Lulheranism  found  numerous  proselytes, 
who  were  known  by  lb*  appellation  of  the  men 
of  the  new  learning. '  *  Laurence,  Seen.  1 . 

Lu'thern.*  n.  i.  [lucarne,  Fr.  lucerna, 
Lat.]  An  architectural  term  for  a  sort 
of  window  over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof 
of  a  building.  See  the  third  sense  of 
Lantern. 

Lu'tulent.  adj.  [lutulentus,  Latin.]  Mud- 
dy ;  turbid. 

To  LUX.        "in.  a.    [luxer,  French; 

To  LU'XATE.  i  luxo,  Latin.]  To  put 
out  of  joint ;  to  disjoint 

Consider  well  the  heated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out ;  it  requirctb  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  Wiseman. 

Descending  careless  from  bis  conch,  the  fall, 
Lux  d  his  neck-joint,  and  spinal  marrow 

LuxA'TioN.f  ».  *•  [Ittxat'tan,  Fr.  Cotgravc  ; 
from  luxo,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  disjointing. 

If  the  straining  and  luxation  at  one  joint  can 
so  afflict  us,  what  shall  the  racking  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  torture  of  the  soul  ? 

Bp,  Hall,  Heaven  upon  Earth. 
Why  this  mangling  and  Siuvrion  of  passages  ? 

BttUky,  Pku\  Lips.  J  50. 

2.  Any  thing  disjointed. 

If  thou  wert  laid  up  of  the  gout,  or  some  rup- 
ture, or  Iwi/ks  of  some  limb,  thou  wouldst  not 
complain  to  keep  in.     Bp.  Hall,  Balm  of  OHead. 

This  joint  may  be  kept  from  luxation. 

Smith  on  Old  Age.  P-  49. 

The  undue  situation,  or  conneikm  or  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  are  to  be  rectitied  by  chi- 
rurgical  means.  Flayer. 

L  ».  t.  [French ;  tuxui,  Latin.] 

Luxury  ;  voluptuousness.  Not  used. 
Dr. Johnson  says,  citing  only  Prior.  But 
Shenstone  uses  it ;  though  indeed  it  is 
a  word  unworthy  of  English  usage. 

The  pow'r  of  wealth  I  uj'd 
And  al!  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride. 


Luxtr'RiANCE.'t-')  n. 


Sherutone,  Eleg.  21. 
\  n.  *.  [from  luxuriant, 
Luxu'riancy.  j  Latin.  This  word  is 
noticed  by  Hcylin,  in  1656,  as  unusual 
and  uncouth.  But  fuxuriancu  had  been 
used  some  years  before  that  date.] 
Exuberance;  abundant  or  wanton  plenty 
or 'growth. 

The  rankneu  and  lururicovy  of  out  tempers  in 
this  kind  ought  rather  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
extirpation,  than  a  ground  for  our  manuring  and 

W.  Matmlague,  Dev.  £ar.  F.  I.  (1648.)  p.  143. 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  tuxu- 
runuy.  It'isemnu. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest 
tuxuriancy  and  profusion.  Spectator. 

While  through  the  parting  robe  the  alternate 


In  full  J 

LUXU'RIANT.   adj.    [luxuriant,  Lat.] 
Exuberant ;  superfluously  plenteous. 

A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  a^e.  Bacon,  Km. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  ber  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton,  I\  I.. 

If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  cha- 
to  be  10.  Dryden.  Pre/.  In  Ot.  Bp. 


Luxu'riantlv.'  adv.  [from  luxuriant.'] 
Abundantly. 

The  auburn  locks,  and  the  taper  arms,  of  the 
Saxon  dame  are  most  rsmrioitt/y  illustrated. 

Wartrn,  Rowley  Ena.  p.  81 . 

To  Luxu'RiATevt  v.  «.  [luxurior,  Latin.] 
To  grow  exuberantly;  to  shoot  with 
superfluous  plenty. 

I  could  more  willingly  have  luxuriated,  and 
better  satisfied  myself  and  others. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  To  the  Reader. 
For  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follow* 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  see  how  we  rage  and 
luxuriate  in  this  kind  1 

Burton,  And.  of  Met.  p.  71. 
Corn  luxuriatet  In  a  better  mould. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  45-1. 
The  tongue,  that  nimble  interpreter  of  the  mind, 
when  it  doth  most  luxuriate  in  variety  of  expres- 
sions, is  yet  so  bounded,  that  of  necessity  it  must 
utter  all  conceptions  of  the  mind  in  a  few  words. 

HarttU),  Reform.  afSdwoU,  (1642,)  p.  47. 
'Tie  worth  enough,  if  a  young  gallant  can 
Look  big,  luxuriate,  and  write  gentleman ! 

Beaumont,  Ptydhe,  xvi.  30. 
The  gsy  girl,  as  was  her  fate, 
Doth  wanton  and  /urtirsitfe- 

Lamlnee,  Luc.  Ptuh.  P.  40. 
Alriander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends 
degenerating  into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  tfarm 
that  It  was  a  most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and 
a  most  royal  thing  to  labour. 

Borrow,  vol.  iii.  8.  19. 

Luxurious,  adj.  [luxurieux,  Fr.  luxurio. 
tut,  Lat.] 

1.  Delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

2.  Administrtng  to  luxury. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'tt 
In  triumph,  ami  Ismrran  wealth,  aro  they 
First  seen  in  arts  of  prowess  eminent, 


And  great  exploits ;  but  of  true 

The  luxurious  board. 
3.  Lustful ;  libidinous. 
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I  gnat  Mm  bloody, 
Lviurieut,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.  Sh&ttjx :irr. 

4.  Voluptuous  ;  enslaved  to  pleasure. 

Lueurma  cilie*,  where  the  notse 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

Afift™,  P.  X. 

.5.  Softening  by  pleasure. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foe*,  their  cite  seise, 
Protect  the  Latiana,  in  luiuriout  cue.  Drylen. 
6.  Luxuriant ;  exuberant. 

Till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grow* 
Ixaurunu  by  restraint.  HHum,  P.  L. 

Luxu'RiODSLY.arfr.  [from  luxurious]  De- 
liriously ;  voluptuously. 

Hotter  hour*  —  you  bare 
Luiurmuty  pick'd  out.     Shairp.  Ant.  and  Clap. 

Where  mice  and  rat*  devour'd  poctick  bread, 
Aud  with  barolck  verse  fsunrrMstsfy  were  fed. 

Dryden. 

He  never  supt  io  solemn  (talc ; 
Nor  day  to  niglK  luntrmtilg  did  Join.  Dryden 

Luxu'hiousnws.*  n. *.  [from  /«j«n'oi«.] 
Voluptuousness;  lewdness.  Shenvood. 
When  dead's  the  strength  of  England's  yeo- 
manry : 

When  inundation  of  luittrvmmeu 
Fan.  all  the  world  with  such  gross  beastlinoss  | 
Who  can  abstain  ?  what  modest  braio  can  bold, 
Dut  b*  must  make  his  shamcfae'd  muse  a  scold ! 

Mantm,  Sourge  of  fiU.  (1599.)  L  a. 

LU'XURY.  n.t.   llujurf,  old  French; 

luxuria,  Latin.] 
1.  Voluptuousness;  addictedness  to  plea- 


Egypt  with  Atayria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  MilKm,  P.  L. 

Riches  expose  a  nun  to  pride  and  luxury,  and 
s  fjoliih  elation  of  l»art 


2.  Lust;  lewdness. 

Urge  his  hateful  haury, 
Hb  bestial  apatite  in  change  of  lust, 
Which  strclch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 
wire*.  Stiakspeart. 

%  Luxuriance ;  exuberance. 

Young  trees  of  several  kind*  set  contiguous  In 
a  fruitful  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will 
incorporate.  Bacon. 

4.  Delicious  fare. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and 
by  laying  on  it  earth,  furnished  out  s  kind  of 
luxury  for  a  hermit.  Additun, 

Ly.  A  very  frequent  termination  both  of 
names  of  places  and  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs ;  when  ly  terminates  the  name 
of  a  place,  it  is  derived  froru  leav,  Sax. 
a  field.  Gibson.  When  it  ends  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb,  it  is  contracted  from 
lick,  like.-  as,  beattly,  beattlike,  plainly, 
ptQtnltkc. 

Ly'am.*  b.  *.  [called  also  Icam,  and  lyme. 
See  Limkhound,  and  Limmer.  Per- 
haps from  the  Saxon  lijan,  ducere,  to 
lead.]  A  kind  of  thong  or  leash  for 
holding  a  hound  in  hand. 
My  dog-book  at  my  belt  to  which  my  tyam't 
ty'd, 

M  v  tbeaf  of  arrows  by,  my  wood-knife  by  my  side, 
My  hound  then  in  my  faint. 

Drayton,  ifuar'r  Elixhtm. 

LvcA'XTHROPY.t  n.  t.  [lycanthropie,  Fr. 
>.iKt;,  a  wolf,  and  dsdfomc,  a  man,  Gr.] 
A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have 
the  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 

The  world  ii  a  wide  wilderness,  wherein  we 

s: 


llwm  turn  ;  llicy  arc  hrs*ts.  It  is  contrary  to  tl«c 
deluMons  of  lycani/is.ypr/  ,-  there,  lie  tint  is  a  man 
thinls  liimself  n  beast.  2?;>.  Hidl,  St.Pnuft  C^mbm. 

I  must  resent  tlw  rstamitii-x  of  tlic  time,  ami 
tire  ilespente  caw  of  this  nation,  n Im  serin  tu  b:r»c 
fallen  quite  from  I  he  very  (m  ulty  of  n.nvin,  ond 
to  be  possessed  with  a  pure  lyeanthruja,  with  a 
wnlvisb  kind  of  disposition  to  tear  one  another  in 
this  manner.  Ifcuvit,  Leu.  i.  si.  i8. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  hi*  sleep,  and  growi  as 
much  the  wiser  as  the  man  tint  dreamt  ol  u  /yam- 
Ikrxnnf,  and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come 
near  a  riser.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Dr.  John  Freind  £hos]  siveo,  from  ,ttiui  and 
Oribasius,  a  dcuriplion  of  tlx.-  waducv,  called  ly- 
canthrojy,  of  wlviehone  of  the  must  *trikii'.g  symj*- 
tums  was,  to  wander  amongst  the  svjmlelirc*'  of 
the  dead.  H'arburlon,  Serm.  27- 

Ly'dian.*  adj.  Denoting  a  species  of  the 
ancient  musick;  meaning  a  soft  and 
slow  kind  of  air. 

And  ever,  against  eating 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lytian  aim.  Milton,  VAU. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measure, 
Soon  he  wotb'd  the  soul  to  pleasure. Dryden,  Ode. 
,  The  Lytmn  mood  is  now  in  ntost  request. 

nity*,  Theat.  VoeL  Pref. 

I  have  mixed  unawares  loo  much  of  u>  Pliry- 
gian  ;  I  might  change  it  to  ilie  Lylum,  and  soften 
their  riotous  tempers:  but  it  is  enough:  leam 
from  this  sample  to  speak  with  veneration  of  an- 
dent  musick  ? 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Marl.  ScrOhrus. 

To  Lye.*   See  To  Lie. 
Ly'ixg.+  n.t.  [from  lie,  whether  it  sig- 
nifies to  be  recumbent,  or  to  speak  falsely, 
or  otherwise.] 

They  will  have  me  wldpt  for  speaking  true, 
thou  wilt  nave  me  wliipt  for  nyi»#,  and  sometimes 
I  am  whipt  for  holding  my  peace. 

Surhtpearc,  A*.  Lear. 
Many  tears  and  temptations  bcfal  me  by  the 
lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews.  Atlt,  xs.  19. 

^Tbe  doctor  has  practised  both  by  sea  an, 

in  /  Spectator, 

Ly'ingly.*  adv.  [from  lying."]  Falsely; 

without  truth.  Sherwood. 
Lykb.  adj.  for  like.  Spenser. 

Lym.*  n.  t.  [from  leant  or  lyme.  See 
Limriiound.]    A  bloodhound. 

Mastiff,  grvyhouod,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym. 

HAaLtj*are,  A".  Lear. 

LYMPH,  n.t.  [lymphe,  French;  lympha, 
Latin.]    Water;  transparent  colourless 

litjtior. 

When  tlic  chyle  psBictlt  Oirtiuj;li  the  uKientrry. 
is  i»  mined  *ni,  tlie/yn^.^.thetiinst  spirituous  niul 
elaborate.!  port  of  ti,e  oloo,l. 

Ly'mphated.  adj.  [lympkatut,  Lat.]  Mad. 

Diet. 

LYMfHA'Ticx-f  n.  t.  [lymphatiquc,  Fr. 
from  lympha,  Latin.] 

1.  Tlic  lymphatkkt  are  slender  pellucid 
tubes,  whotte  cavities  are  contracted  at 
•mall  and  unequal  distances :  they  are 
carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesentery, 
receiving  iirst  a  fine  thin  lymph  from 
tlie  lymphalkk  ducts,  which  dilutes  the 
chylous  Huitl.   Ckeyne,  Phil.  Principles. 

l.'pun  tlie  death  of  an  animal,  the  spirits  may 
sink  into  tlx  vein.,  or  fymplutMla  and  glandule*. 

Flayer.  I 

2.  A  lunatick.  [lymphaticta,  Lat.  mad.]  | 


All  nations  have  their  lymphatia  of  some  kmd 

«  Other.  L-i.  Shnjlcuniry. 

Erroneous  fancy  sbap'd  bee  wild  attire ; 
From  Uethlem's  wall*  the  poor  lymphatic  stray'd. 

Sktnxumc,  Eieg.  16. 

Lympha'tick.*  adj. 

1.  Denoting  the  vessels  called  lynipha- 
ticks. 

The  circulation  of  tho  blood,  the  milky  and 
<ym;i4fl<ic*  vessels,  the  motion  of  tlie  heart,  to. 

Eltii,  A'uowl  oy*  Divine  Thing',  p.  US. 

2.  Mad ;  raving ;  extravagant ; 
lick. 

A  negro  stood  by  us  trembling,  whom  we  I 
see  now  and  then  lift  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  i 
tering  his  black  art,  as  we  apprehended,  to  some 
hobgoblin ;  but,  when  we  least  suspecUsl,  [be j 
skip!  out,  and  as  in  a  lymphatic*  rupture  un- 
sl>t':iiL]Lil  u  long  tlean  or  knife. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trat.  p.  27. 

Horace  either  is,  or  feigns  ttmeetf.  lymphatic. 

Li-  Shn/kd'Ury. 

Ly'mpiieduct  n.  *.  [lympha  and  ductus, 
Lat.]  A  vessel  which  conveys  the 
lymph. 

The  glands, 
All  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads. 
Which  lympheduct*.  an  artery,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Insolv'd  and  close  together  wound,  contain. 

Stacknwt. 

Ly'sdss  frtr.  [tilia,  Lat.]   A  plant.  See 

LlND. 

L  YSX.  n.  t.  [Latin.]  A  spotted  beast, 
remarkable  for  speed  and  sharp  sight. 

He  tint  lias  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has 
hut  a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  \ 
thereby  sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynr. 

Loehe. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  /yu'i  beam. 

Pope. 

LYRE.  n.  *.  [lyre,  Fr.  lyra,  Lat.]  A  harp ; 
a  musical  instrument  to  which  poetry 
is,  by  poetical  writers,  supposed  to  be 
sung. 

With  other  notes  than  to  tl«  Orphean  lyre. 

Udlen,  P.L. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 
Upon  Upbelia  s  toilet  lay.  Pr»r. 

I  le  never  touch'd  his  lyre  In  such  a  truly  enro- 
moiick  manner  aa  upon  that  occasion. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  if  art.  Setib. 

Lv'RlCAt,.!  adj.  [lyricut,  Latin ;  lyrique, 
Ly'rick    J     French.]    Pertaining  to  a 

harp,  or  to  odes  or  poetry  sung  to  u 

harp ;  singing  to  a  harp. 

All  his  trophies  hung  and  acts  enroll 'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lynch  song. 

Malm,  S.  A. 

Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  somewhat 
of  more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetnesa  in 
the  numbers;  in  one  ward,  somewhat  of  a  ftner 
turn,  and  more  lyrical  verse,  is  yet  wanting.  Dryd. 

The  lule  neglected,  and  the  lyrick  muse, 
I-oyc  taught  my  tear*  in  sadder  note*  to  flow, 
And  tuu'u  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe.  Pope. 

Lv'nicK.  n.  s.  A  poet  who  writes  songs  to 
the  harp. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Grecian  lyrida,  did  only  con 
pose  the  words  of  bis  divine  ode*,  but  set  idem  t 
musick  himself. 

Ly'rhst.  n.  *.  [tyrittet,  Latin.]    A  i 
cian  who  plays  upon  the  harp. 

His  tender  theme  the  charming  / 
Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direfufw 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore,  J\y**. 
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MAC 

MHu,  in  English,  one  unvaried  sound, 
by  compression  of  the  lips;  as, 
mine,  tame,  camp  :  it  is  never  mute. 
M.*    A  numeral  letter  signifying  one 

thousand. 
MAB.»  n.  t, 

I.  The  queen  of  the  fairies,  in  the  super 
stitious  mythology  of  elder  days ;  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Welsh  mab,  an- 
dently  signifying  a  little  child. 


aently  signilymg  a  little  child. 

O,  tlxm,  I  *ec  qwn  Mitt,  hath  Iwn 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  mom 


r  than  an  a^aic  Monc 
■  of  an  alderman. 

SkaJrtpeme,  Ram.  and  Jul 
Her  chariot  of  a  anafl's  fine  shell, 
Which  far  the  colours  did  excel  I, 
Tbc  fair  queen  Mnh  becoming  well. 

Drayton,  Nymp/ncSa. 
ThU  it  Moo,  the  mistress  fairy 
That  doth  nightly  rob  tb«  dairy. 

B.  Jonton,  F.ntrrt.  at  Attrape, 
With  itorics  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  faery  Mai  the  junkets  eat.    Mitan,  VAU. 

2.  A  slattern.  North.  Ray,  and  Grose. 
See  Mob. 

To  Mab.*  v.  a.  To  dress  carelessly.  North. 

Ray,  and  Grose. 
To  Ma'able.*  v.  a.  To  wrap  up.  See  To 

Mobbls. 

Tbcir  hnuU  and  race*  arc  makted  in  fine  linen, 
thai  no  more  i*  to  be  wen  of  them  than  their  eye*. 

Sandy*,  TravHt. 

MA  CA  R  (TNI.*  n.s.  [Ital .  maccaroni.} 

1.  A  kind  of  paste  meat  boiled  in  broth, 
and  dressed  with  butter,  cheese,  and 
spice.  Florio,  Ital.  Diet.  1598.  A  fa- 
vourite dish  among  the  Italians;  and  now 
common,  in  our  own  country,  at  dinners; 
a  sort  of  vermicelli. 

He  doth  learn  to  make  alrangc  sauces,  to  eat 

sndiovics,  maecanmi,  dec. 

B.  Juntm,  Cynthia  t  Recdl. 

2.  A  sort  of  droll  or  fool ;  and  thence  the 
application  of  the  word  to  a  fop.  [mac- 
carrme,  Ital.]   Sec  also  Macaroon. 

Then  is  a  set  of  merry  drolU  whom  the  common 
peoyte  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  lore  so 
well,  that  they  could  eat  tbcro,  according  to  the 
rJil  proverb;  I  mean  those  clrcumionuioous  wits 
wlnua  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish 
of  meat  which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland,  they  are 
irtjm-d  "pickled  herrings;"  in  France,  Jean 

—  in  Italy,  --maammia"   and  in 

,  "Jack  puddings." 

Additan,  Sfted.  No.  47. 
Too  are  a  delicate  Londoner ;  you  are  a  macctk- 
rwu ;  you  can't  ride. 

Batmett,  Tmr  to  the  llcbr.  p.  91. 

Macako'nick.*  a.  *.  [macaroniqut,  Fr. ; 

from  the  Ital.  maccaroni.} 
1.  A  confused  heap  or  mixture  of  several  I 
Cotgrave,  and  Shenvood.l 


Great  Driuin,  ' 


MAC 

2.  Ludicrous  mixture  of  languages;  a  kind 
of  burlesque. 

To  I*  travestied  or  turned  into  burlesque  or  ma- 

eartnijut. 

Bp.  Ward,  ApoLfartktMytU  of  the  Co».{1673,)  p. 42. 

Macaro'nick.*  adj.  [macaroniqut,  Fr. 
The  adjective  in  both  languages  is 
:  not  so  the  substantive.]  De- 
of  burlesque  poetry,  in- 
ral  Languages,  latinizing 
vulgar  use,  and  modernizing 
Latin  words.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  macaroon, 
has  considered  this  application  as  derived 
from  the  person,  the  macaroni,  whom  he 
calls  a  coarse,  rude,  low  fellow ;  but  it 
is  much  more  probably  from  the  combi- 
nation, the  mixed  food,  maccaroni. 

Our  author  gives  an  account  of  this  new  species 
of  poetry,  since  called  maeartmie. 

Warim,  OH.  E.  P.  u.  SJ7. 
MACARo'ow.f  h.  i.  [maccaroni,  Italian.] 

1.  A  coarse,  rude,  low  fellow;  whence 
macaronick  poetry,  in  which  the  language 
is  purposely  corrupted.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
But  see  Macakomck.  Donne  means 
not  such  a  person  as  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed, but  a  pert,  meddling  fellow ;  a 
busy  body ;  and  the  poet  has  placed  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable.  But  it  was 
also  accented  on  the  last. 

Like  a  big  wife  at  sight  of  loathed  meat. 
Ready  to  travail ;  so  I  sigh  and  sweat, 
To  hear  this  macanm  talk  in  vain :  for  yet, 
Either  my  humour  or  his  own  to  fit;  — 
He  names  a  price  for  every  office  paid, 
lie  saith  our  wars  thrive  ill  because  dclay'd. 

Dome,  Potnt,  p.  I  S3. 
A  macaroon, 
And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  thoon. 
Et.  an  Donne  t  Death  hy  It.  B.  Donne' i  Poemt, 
(ed.  16500 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  biscuit,  made  of  flour, 
almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar,  [from  the 
Italian  word;  whence mocoron,  French.] 

Maca'w.j  n-  *•  A  large  species  of  parrot, 
distinguished  also  by  the  length  of  its 
tail.  There  are  three  sorts  of  this  bird 
brought  over  into  Europe.  Chambers. 

Where  pheasants,  p 
Their  many-colour'd  | 

Macaw-tree.  n.  t. 

A  species  of  the  palm-tree,  very  com- 
mon in  the  Carribee  islands,  where  the 
negroes  pierce  the  tender  fruit,  whence 
issues  a  pleasant  liquor ;  and  the  body 
of  the  tree  affords  a  solid  timber,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  ebony. 

Miller. 

MACE.t  *.  [majja,  Saxon;  mac*?, 
Spanish.] 


MAC 

1.  An  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  ma- 
gistrates. 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  matt, 
Which  now  thou  bearett.  o)/ei»*r,  F.  Q. 

2.  {mace,  old  French  ;  maua,  Latin.]  A 
heavy  blunt  weapon;  a  club  of  metal. 

Some  have  *n  axe,  and  scene  a  mac*  of  stele. 

Chaucer,  in.  Tale. 
O  murderous  slumber  ! 
Ley's*  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
That  plays  thee  imjtick?     Shahspeore,  JaL  Cat. 

The  Turkish  troops  breaking  in  with  their 
aeymitan  and  heavy  iron  moors,  made  a  most 

Jiii-kU*. 


Drvie,,. 

The  mighty  macn  with  sucfi  hon*  drsrend, 
They  break  the  bones  and  make  the  armour  bend. 

Dr*i\t*a. 

S.  [macu,  Lat.  and  old  French.]    A  kind 


t  nutmeg  i.  Inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering, 
of  which  the  second  is  mace:  it  is  thin  and  mem- 
branaceous, of  an  oleaginous,  and  a  yellowish  co- 
lour: it  has  an  extremely  (Vagrant,  aromatic  It, 
nnd  agreeable  smell,  and  a  pleasant  but  acrid  and 
oleii^inoua  taste.  Ottt,  Ifa*.  Med. 

Water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  i 
endorifick:  It  Urn, 

added  to  it. 


Macea'le.  ».  *.  [mace  and  ale.}  Ale 
spiced  with  mace. 

I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  maeenb,  with 
hope*  to  (librae  him  to  real.     JF?ansum,  Surtjcry. 

Ma'cbbkarkh.  a.  «.  [mace  and  bear.}  One 
who  carries  the  mace  before  persons  in 
authority. 
I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table  opposite 

to  tile  macje-bcarrr.  Spectator. 

To  MA'CERATE.f  v.  a.  [maeero,  Latin  i 
French.] 

1.  To  make  lean ;  to  wear  away. 

Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 
other  recurrent  Israd-acbes,  macerate  the  parts,  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and 
pining.  Harvey  an  Cannmpticau. 

2.  To  mortify ;  to  harass  with  corporal 
hardships. 

No  such  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  macerate 
And  rend  the  graedie  minds  of  covetous  men, 
Do  ever  crsepe  into  the  shepherd's  dec 

Spetuer,  FirgWi  Gnat. 

Sorrow  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerate* 
the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  occupations  of  k,  causing  rnclftn- 
ebolj,  and  many  limes  deatli  itself. 

-Burton,  Anal,  of  MA.  p.  95. 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools:  for  what  greater 

man  trmo^t^ir«nen^e  i!Ted  totT''  * 

afMH. 
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Out  of  an  e 
cations ;  they 
their  health. 

3.  To  steep  almost  to  solutior 


mortifi- 
i  impair 


A  vettrl— wherein  tbo  meat  must  be  macerated 
for  a  certain  Rau-.it.       SMi  «i»  CM  Aft,  p.  84. 

be  order*  two  par- 
in  two  cotylae  of 


king  lean. 
Cocieram. 

2.  Mortification ;  corporal  hardship. 

Tie  (kith  itself,  being  dear  and  serene  from  all 
clouds  of  ceremonies,  yet  reuuttelh  the  use  of  fast- 
ings, abstincnciea,  ami  other  macerations  and  hu- 
roniatums  of  the  body,  as  tiling?  real  and  not 
figurative.        Baton,  Adrm.  of  Learning,  B.  2. 

What  <n<icerotw»  is  there  here,  with  fears  and 
jealouiies?         J9p.  Halt,  Of  Contentation,  {  36. 

Envy  U  not  pleasure,  but  nuxcrrathni  of  the 
body.  Fdlnem,  Be,,  ii.  So. 

Ixtng  fatting?,  and  maceration!  of  the  Scab. 

i/*trrfl,  Lett,  it.  3fi. 

3.  Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with 
or  without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients 
are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dis- 
solved. Quincy. 

fie  look  only  •  maceraita-n  at  rhubarb,  infused 
fraught  of  while  wine  and  beer. 

Rowley,  Lift  of  Lard  Bacon,  (I6S7.) 
■  beat  the  whole  plant  in  a  mortar,  root*, 
flower*,  learci  and  all,  till  it  be  reduced  to 
a  oonfuaed  masa.  Then  after  maceration,  fer- 
mentation, tcparatioti,  and  (Alier  working  of  art, 
there  is  c»tnu-trd  a  kind  of  aahe>  or  salt. 


Ma'chival.  adj.  [fri 
Relating  to  macnin 


Latin.] 
Did. 


.  .  fed.  1684.)  p.  136. 
i  for  a  mneeroeim  and  diaao- 
ito  a  chyle.   Ray  on  Creation. 

Mace-reed.  n.  t.  [fypAa.]  An  herb. 
Machiave'lian.*  n.  s.  [from  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  a  Florentine,  of  the  fifteenth 
i  who  inculcated  the  most  de- 
notions,  and  encouraged  the 
"  art  of  reigning  tyrannically."  Ho 
was  an  enemy  to  religion,  as  well  as 
to  sound  politicks;  for  he  taught,  that 
the  most  solemn  obligations  might  be 
broken,  and  that  no  scruples  should  be 
entertained  of  any  action  that  might 
compass  a  design.]  A  follower  of  the 
opinions  of  Machiavel.  Bullokar. 

Suhtlo  ifacJiiareJiani,  aod  those  which  are  fre- 
quently called  the  prudent. 

Sir  M.  Sandys,  Ka.  (1634.)  p.  46. 
A*  our  Saviour  said,  to  forewarn  all  re  roller*. 
"  Remember  Lot'*  wife ;"  so  say  I,  to  forewarn 
all  arch-politicians  and  cunning  Maehiareiiant 
of  this  world,  Remember  poor  Naboth's  vineyard. 

Junius,  Sin  SUgmal.  (1639,)  p.  C2G. 

Machiave'lian.*  adj.  Denoting  the  no- 
tions of  Machiavel;  crafty;  subtle; 
roguish. 

Italianaiea  my  barrel 
To  MaduaveJian  blackness. 

Toe  Valiant  Welshman,  (1615.) 
A  tnoM  bart«ruu»  fiilow,  using  Machuwetcan 
atheism. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge,  fa.  (1633.)  p.  208. 
Ma'chi avelism.*   n.  s.  [machiavelume, 
French  ;  from  Mae hiavel?)  The  uotions 
of  Machiavel;  cunning  roguery.  See 
See  Maciiiavklian. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 


To  MA'CHINATE.f  «•  n.  [machinor, 
Lat.  macit iner,  Fr.]  To  plan ;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  form  schemes ;  to  plot ;  to 
conspire  against.  Cotgrnw. 

How  long  will  you  maehiiuitc  ! 
Persecute  with  cautelm*  hale !    Sandys,  Ft.  p.  96. 

Machisa'tiox.  ix.  $.  [maehinatio,  Lat. 
machination,  French  ;  from  machinate.] 
Artifice;  contrivance;  malicious  scheme. 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  bttsinett  of  the  world  hath  to  an  end, 
And  machination  cease*.       Stainjeart,  K.  Iatnr. 

O  from  tJtctr  machinatsotu  free, 
That  would  my  guiltiest  soul  betray ; 

From  those  who  in  my  wrmigt  agree, 
And  for  my  life  their  eitgiocs  lay. 

Sandys,  Paraph.  Pt. 
Be  frustrate  all  y*  ttratagems  of  hell, 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought. 

Milton,  P.  R. 

How  were  they  seelous  in  respect  to  their  tem- 
poral governors?  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by 
private  machinations ;  but  in  blessing  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in 
all  thing*  but  their  idolatry.  Sprat. 

Ma'chisator.*  n.  t.  [machinator,  Lat. 
machinateur,  Fr.]  One  who  plots  or 
forms  schemes. 

This  is  the  design  and  the  mischievous  issue, 
which  to  cover  and  propagate,  the  cumtiug  ovt- 
eiinnUfr  pretends  the  exaltation  of  the  frceness  of 

defeat.  C.lanMe,  Serm.  x.  p.  380. 

MACllTNE.t  *•  [machina,  Latin  ;  ma- 
ehiue,  French.  Tliis  word  is  pronounced 
ntatheen.  Dr.  Johnson.^  But  formerly 
it  had  the  Latin  accent,  vis.  on  the  first 
syllable.  See  the  example  from  Ben 
Jonson.  Dr.  Johnson's  earliest  exam- 
ple is  junior  by  nearly  half  a  century 
to  this.) 

1.  Any  complicated  work  in  which  one 
part  contributes  to  the  motion  of  an- 
other. 

But  who  bath  them  interpreted,  and  brought 
Lucon's  whole  frame  unto  us,  and  so  wrought, 
As  not  the  smallest  joint  or  gentlest  word 
In  tlie  KreeA  mas*  or  machine  there  is  stirr'd? 

B.  Jamon,  Venet  pref.  to  May's  Lucan,  (1GS7.) 

We  arc  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of 
the  world  to  have  been  once  in  a  stale  of  greater 
simplicity,  a*  to  conceive  a  watch  to  have  been 
once  in  its  first  materials. 

In  a  watch's  Ane  machine. 
Tlte  added  movements  which  deviate 
How  full  lite  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour 

2.  An  engine. 

In  the  hollow  side 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide ; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  iitttcAusr  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

3.  Supernatural  agency  in  poems. 

Die  changing  of  Uw  Trojan  fleet  into  water  - 
nymplia  is  lite  most  violent  machine  in  die  whole 
/ineid,  and  has  given  offence  to  several  criuck*. 

AihUson,  Kpcct. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machuul  of  the  gods. 

Pope. 

4.  One  name  for  a  stage  coach. 
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Macui'kery.T  ri.  i.  [from  machine.'] 

1.  Enginery;  complicated 
self-moved  engines. 

The  Arabians  were  also  I 
neries  of  glass.  T.  ffarton. 

2.  The  machinery  signifies  that  part  which 
the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in  s 
poem. 

Dryden  —  give*  an  account  of  his  design  of 
writing  an  epick  poem  on  the  actions  either  of 
Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince,  and  of  the  mac  foncro 
be  intended  to  have  used  on  that  occasion. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Machi'nino.*  adj  [from  machine.]  De- 
noting the  machinery  of  u  poem. 

Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  I 
say  nothing;  for  they  were  all  machining  work. 

Dryden  on  Ejdc  Poetry. 

Ma'chikist.T  n.  s.  [machinislr,  French ; 
from  machina,  Latin.J  A  constructor 
of  engines  or  machines. 

Has  the  insufficiency  of  machinists  hitherto 
disgraced  the  imagery  of  the  poet  ? 

Xtenens  on  Shakjpearr'i  MacU-O.. 

Ma'cilekcy.  n.  t.  [from  macilent.]  Lean- 
ness. Diet. 

MA'CILENT.  adj.  [macUentut,  Latin,] 
Lean. 

Mack.*  n.  t.  [A  corruption  of  mate,  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  England.  West- 
moreland and  Craven  Dialects,  &c]  A 
sort ;  a  kind  ;  a  fashion. 

Ma'ckehel.t  n.  t.  [mocJcereel,  Dutch: 
maavereaa,  Frenc 

1.  A  sea-fish. 


Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle ; 
whiutig  and  mackerel. 


Came,  Swrv-  of  Cornxcti. 
Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell, 
Bxcept  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel. 

King,  Cookery. 
Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear, 
And  speckled  mackereit  grate  the  meadows  fair. 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love. 

2.  A  pander;  a  p  imp*  \jnQ<pi(f tin  old  Fr. 

Minshcu.]  Obsolete. 
Mackerel  Gale  seems  to  be,  in  Dryden's 

cant,  a  strong  breeze  ;  such,  I  suppose, 

as  is  desired  to  bring  mackerel  fresh  to 

market. 

They  set  up  every  sail ; 
The  wind  tv.ts  fair,  but  blew  a  mackerel  gate. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 

Mackerel  Sky.*  A  sky  streaked  or 
marked  like  a  mackerel. 

Let  "water'd"  signify  a  sky  thai  has  many 
high,  thin,  and  small  clouds,  looking  almost  like 
water'd  tabby,  called  in  some  places  a  nwcaerri 
sty.         Boohr,  in  Sprat'j  Hist.  R.  Sac.  p.  177. 

Macbo'i.ooy.»  w.  t.  [stoxtii,  long,  and 
>.»>i<,  discourse,  Gr.]  Long  and  I 
talk  without  matter.  Bullokar, 
1656.    It  is,  in  rhctorick,  a  i 
or  too  copious  style. 

Ma'crocosm.T  n.t.  Imacrocotme,  French; 
pMfle,  and  niattuc.]  The  whole  world, 
or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to  the 
microcosm,  or  world  of  man. 

Throughout  all  this  vast  utarmctuat. 

Watson,  Quodahets,  (1603,)  p.  274. 
There  Is  a  very  rigid  and  strict  analogy  and  con- 
formity between  the  Mitcrorem  and  the  miaro- 
Ihc  world  and  man. 

Prodi^iet,  p.  70. 
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MACTA'TiON.f  ft.  *.  [mactahu,  Latin.} 
The  act  of  killing  for  sacrifice . 

and  allowed  lota  of  the' fruits 


of  tl* 

grnuml  oaly,  bvaUr,  a  Mcritce,  or  mnctalien. 

Shudrfvrd  an  toe  Creation,  Pref.  p.  cui. 

MA'CULA.  n.t.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  mot. 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  iuh  may  contract 
tome  spots  or  nukruA*  greater  tltiu  usual,  aud  by 
tint  means  be  liar k L-m^i 

JiurnrJ,  T^rury  iif Mr  f'arth. 

2.  fin  physick.]    Any  spots  upon  the 
skin,  whether  those  i 
butick  habits. 

To  MA'cutATfct  v.  a. 
To  suin ;  to  spot. 

Tbey  would  sol  maculate  the  honour  of  theyr 
pwrdewithsuckareprocbe. 

Ss-T.  Blyot,G*v.  fol.80.h. 

Ma'culatb.*  o«W.  [from  the  verb ;  moot 
lotus,  Lai.}  Spotted;  

love  ts  must  ' 


fevers  or  scor 
{maculo,  Latin.] 


no.  My  I 

red. 


Mot*.  Moat 
masked  under  such  colours. 

•WaAtjieeTe,  •£•»'.  Lot.  IMS 

MACULA'TtOM.f   n.  i.  {maculation,  old 
French.]  Stain;  spot;  taint. 

I  will  throw  my  glove,  to  doth  himself, 
That  there's  do  maenlattcm  in  thy  tout. 

Shakspeare,  Tr.  and  Crest 

Ma'cvle.  n.  *.  {macula,  Latin.]    A  spot ; 
a  stain. 

M A D.f  adj.  [^eraaad,  Saxon;  motto,  Ital. 
Dr.  Johnson. — "  It  is  merely  maxc, 
maeb,  (d  far  t,)  the  past  tense  and  j>ast 
participle  of  the  Sax.  mecan,  somtuare, 
to  mete,  to  dream.  The  verb  mete  was 
formerly  in  common  u&e  for  dream. 
'  I  fell  oftsones  a  slepe,  and  sodain ly- 
ase mette:  Vis.  of  P.  PI. '  As  be  satte 
and  woke,  his  spirite  mete  that  he  her 
savigh.'  Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Cress — The 
Ital.  motto  is  the  same  Sax.  participle, 
with  the  Italian  terminating  vowel, 
lite  decided  opinion  of  Menage  and 
Junius,  that  motto  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  autrauec,  is  overruled  in  my  mind, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  time  when  the 
word  motto  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Italian  language:  for  the  Greek  deri- 
vatives, in  that  language,  proceed  to  it 
through  the  Latin.  And  in  the  Latin, 
there  it  nothing  which  resembles  motto." 
Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Di*.  of  Purl.  ii.  3+1 — 
Mr.  Tooke  has  here  overlooked  the 
tnie  etymon.  Serenius  derives  our  word 
from  the  Goth,  mod,  anger;  whence 
for  rage,  or  heat  of  mind; 
passionate,  angry ;  mobian, 
Saxon,  to  be  angry.  Thus  also  Mr. 
I  fas  lam,  in  his  Observations  on  Madness, 
refers  to  the  Gothick  word,  without 
noticing  the  preceding  sophistry  of  Mr. 
Tooke ;  and  adds,  "  It  is  true  that  we 
have  now  converted  the  o  into  a,  and 
write  the  word  mad:  but  mod  was  an- 
ciently employed : 

Yet  sawc  1  modnesse  laghyng  in  his  rage.' 

Ckauc.  Kn.  Tale,  fol.  1561.  p.  6. 
There  is  so  great  a  resemblance  between 
anger  and  violent  madness,  that  there  is 
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nothing  xxdiick  could  more  probably  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  term."  Observ. 
Sec.  1809,  p.  9.  fhe  word  modneue, 
however,  which  Mr.  Haslam  has  cited, 
is  not  the  genuine  reading  of  the  old 
poet.  The  best  manuscripts,  and  cor- 
rect editions,  of  Chaucer,  read  vtodeness 
or  xeoodnets,  which  is  the  ancient  term 
for  madness ;  and  modnesse  is  most  un- 
doubtedly an  oversight  or  crrour.] 
.  Disordered  in  the  mind;  broken  in 
the  understanding;  distracted;  delirious 
without  a  fever. 

Alack,  »ir,  be  it  mad. 
—'Tit  the 


Thk  tnusick  mads  iw,  let  tt 
For  though  it  have  help'd  ra 
In  me,  it  ererot,  it  will  nuke  w 

Cupid,  of  thee  the  port*  rang, 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung ; 
But  they  were  matt  to  make  thee  young;.  Denham. 

We  mutt  bind  our  passions  in  chains,  I  rat  like 
raod-foUu  they  break  their  loclu  and  bolts,  and  do 
all  the  mischief  they  can. 

Bp.  Taylor,  WVrfAy  Comsnunieanl. 
A  bear,  etvrag'd  at  the  flinging  of  a  bee,  ran 
like  mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  ovcr-tnro'd  all 
the  hive*.  V  Estrange. 


n.  Prior, 
si* 


Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad  ; 
But  who  can  help  hi*  freoiy? 


Pope. 


Wat  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  i 

2.  Expressing  d 

He  mark'd,  and  mod 

Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  Over-run  with  any  violent  or  unreason- 
able desire :  with  on,  after,  of,  perhaps 
better  fur,  before  the  ooject  of  desire. 

It  it  the  land  of  graven  images,  nnd  they  are 
mad  upon  their  idols.  Jer.  I.  38. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  ex- 
tremity of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  die  judgement  that 
it  fallen  upon  dram»tick  writing. 

Ihyden,  Pref.  It  Cteomenes. 

The  people  are  not  to  very  mad  of  acoma,  but 
that  they  could  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  dril 
persons.  Symer. 

Enraged;  furious. 

They  that  arc  mod  upon  me  are  tworn  together 
■gainst  me.  _/■».  di.  8. 

Holy  writ  represents  St,  Paul  as  making  harock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  und  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them. 

Decay  of  Orr.  Fitly. 

To  Mad.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
make  mad ;  to  make  furious;  to  enrage. 

O  villain  I  cried  out  Zelmane,  madded  with 
binding  an  unlooked-for  rival. 

Thai  will  witness 
As  strongly  «s  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madimg  of  her  lord.       Shaitspeare,  Cym. 
This  mods  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  bands 

could  not  conquer. 

Dryden. 
To  Mad.j  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  mad ;  to  be  furious. 

Many  of  them 
delh.  WkBffe,  Si.  John,  x. 

The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  clus  riots  rag'd  t  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  con  aids !  WUtm,  P.  L. 

She.  mixing  with  a  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  tdong^^ 

2.  To  be  wild. 


him,  for  tbey  . 
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Here  grows  melampode  every  where, 

And  teribinth  good  for  goates ; 

The  ana  my  nodding  lids  to  arnere. 
The  next  to  beele  their  throatee. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cat.  July. 

Mad.-H  n.  t.  {matha,  Goth,  mafia,  Saxon, 
Made. J  maode,  mad,  Dutch.]  An  earth- 
worm. Essex.  Ratf,  and  Grote. 
MA'DAM.f  ».  *.  {ma  dame,  French,  my 
dame.]  The  term  of  compliment  used 
in  address  to  ladies  of  ever 
was  anciently  spoken  as  in 
the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  It  was  ancientlv  also  used 
for  mistress,  or  lady,  without  being  the 
of  compliment.  And  vulgarly  it  is 
bo  used:  as,  she  is  a  proud  madam. 

She  Ijocame  a  glursouie  mada^ne  of  the  earth. 

Bait,  Yet  a  Course,  (1443.)  fid.  98.  b. 
Tbey  have  alwain  for  luore*s  sake  glorioosh 
garnished  thdr  holy  mother,  the  nvviane  of  mia- 
chlefe.       Bole  on  ike  Revel  P.  i.  sign.  A.  si.  b. 
Certra,  madam*,  ye  bare  great  cans*  of  plaint. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Madam,  onco  more  you  knk  and  move  a  queen ! 

VhUip*,  Distrrst  Mother. 

Ma'dbrain.     1  adj.  {mad  and  drain.] 
Ma'dbr  aided.  J  Disordered  in  the  mind : 
hotheaded. 

I  gave  my  band  opnos'd  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  madbrain  Hudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Saahptart,  Tom.  if  titt  Serene. 
He  let  fall  his  book, 
And  as  be  ttoop'd  again  to  take  it  tip, 
This  awtttraiVrf  bridegroom  took  hint  such  a  cuft". 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book. 

.«a*j;v™r,  Tarn,  of  the  Slmr. 

Ma'dcap.  n.  i.  {mad  and  cap:  either 
taking  the  cop  for  the  head,  or  alluding 
to  the  caps  put  upon  distracted  persona 
by  way  of  distinction.]  A  madman ;  a 
wild  hotbrained  fellow. 

Tltat  last  it  Biron,  the  merry  madcap  lord  ; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest,  Shahprarc. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  tirinc*  of  Wales, 
And  hit  comrades,  that  dan  the  world  aside, 
And  bki  it  past.  Skatipcart,  Hen.  tr. 

To  Ma'ddrn.  v.  n.  [from  mad.]  To  be- 
come mad  ;  to  act  as  mad. 

a  Tlsejog. st.r  ptges,  n«y^pa«a doubt, 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  i 
Tbey  rave,  recite,  and  t 


To  make  mad. 

Such  mmi'ninj;  draughts  nf  brautv, 

for  a  wtule  overwhtki'd  bis  rapurr'd  t 


To  Ma'uden.  r.  a 

t 

As 


Ma'ddeh.  n.  t.  _ 

The  flower  of  the  madder  conslsto  of 
one  single  leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  or 
five  segments,  and  expanded  at  the  top ; 
the  flower-cup  afterwards  becomes  a 
fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries 
closely  joined  together,  containing  need 
for  the  most  part,  hollowed  like  a  navel ; 
the  leaves  are  rough,  and  surround  the 
stalks  in  whorles.  Miller. 

Madder  ii  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Hol- 
land: what  the  Dutch  send  over  for  ssedictnal 
use  is  the  root,  which  ia  only  dried ;  but  the 
greatest  quantity  ia  sued  by  the  dyers,  who  have 
it  sent  in  coarse  powder.  .UsW. 

To  Ma'odle.*  v.n.  To  forget;  to  wan. 
der ;  to  be  in  a  kind  of  confusion.  Com- 
mon in  Cumberland,  and  other  parts  of 
4  s 
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MAG 


the  north.   See  Craven  Dial,  and  Brock- 
ctt's  N.  C.  Word*. 
Made,  participle  preterite  of  mate. 

Neither  bath  this  man  sinned,  nor  bU  parent* ; 
but  that  the  work*  at  God  sliould  be  made  mani- 
fest. St.  JMn,  it.  3. 

Madepa'ction.  «.  s.  [made/ado,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  making  wet. 
To  all  nuubfaaim  there  is  required  an  im- 


To  M A'DEFY.f  v.  a.  [madrfio,  Latin ; 

modifier,  Fr.  Cotgrave.]    To  moisten ; 

to  make  wet.  Cocktram. 
Made'ira  Wine.*     A  rich  wine  made  at 

the  island  of  Madeira. 

A  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg. 

Skak*ptare,Men.IF.  P.  I. 

MADEMOISE  LLE.*  n.  s.  [French  ; 
ma  damoisdlf,  an  ancient  term  of  com- 
pliment to  young  ladies.]  A  miss;  a 
young  girl. 

Counter*  and  court  ladies  with  their  jrruoias  and 
mairmaarllrl.      Milton,  Anal,  far  Smeciymnmu. 

I  can  Dot  fancy  that  mia»  in  a  busrdinjr-§chool 
in  more  an  economist  than  madematteBe  in  a  nun- 
nery. Goldtmith,  Eu.  15. 

MAoaeHo'wLFT.t  n.  *.  {maekette,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave.]  An  owl.    See  Howlet. 

Madhe'aded.*  adj.  [mad  and  head."]  Hot- 
headed ;  full  of  fancies. 

Out,  you  madheaded  ape ! 
A  weasel  bath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen, 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.  Slulapeare,  Hen.  IF.  P.  I. 

Ma'diiouse.  n.  *•  [mad  and  house.}  A 
house  where  madmen  are  cured  or  con- 
fined. 

A  follow  in  a  meviho-atf  being  mked  how  he 
came  there  ?  Wiry,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad 
are  too  many  for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered 
all  the  sober  people,  and  cooped  them  up  here. 

V  Estrange. 

Ma'did.*  adj.  [madidut,  Latin.]  Wet; 

moist ;  dropping.  Not  used.  Bailey. 
Ma'dly.+  aav.  [from  mad.} 

1.  Without  understanding ;  furiously. 

He  war'd  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  rain, 
Sou/bt  -odlike  worship  froin  a  servile  train. 

Dryden. 

2.  Wildly,  in  disorder. 

Her  matted  tresses  ninlly  j/msod, 
Tn  c»cry  sod  wllich  »»|«  the  dead 
She  turns  iter  joylcs*  eyes.  CoQins,  Ode  5. 

Ma'dman.  n.  *.  [mat/  and  man.]  A  man 
deprived  of  his  understanding, 


still  inning. 


sparing  none,  but 

VEtdr.  ivi.71. 
,  is  do  twtter 

i  u  madman.  L'Estmnge. 
He  who  ties  a  asod.wan's  hands,  or  takes  away 
his  sword,  lores  his  person  while  he  disarms  his 
firaury.  Svuti. 

Ma'dnkss.  n.  i.  [from  mad.] 

1.  Distraction;  loss  of  understanding ;  per- 
turbation of  the  faculties. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old  tunes 
again :  he  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  that 
any  madnett  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  lame- 
ness and  citilrty  to  this  distemper. 

tooJajxarc,  Mtr.  Wiser  of  kmdjor 

There  are  degrees  of  madnai  as  of  folly,  the 
disordcriy  jumbling  ideas  together,  in  some  more, 
some  less.  Lode. 

2.  Fury;  wildncss  of  passion;  rage. 

Tbe  power  of  God  sets  bounds  to  tie  niging  of 
'  I  tbe  mottocu  of  the  people. 

A*i«i-  Oarlss. 


He  m'd  with  .11  the 
He 

Dryden 

MADO'NA.*  I  n.  *.  [Italian  ;  i.  e.  mia 
MADO'SNA.  S    ma  donna,  my  lady.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  pictures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Tbe  Italian  painters  are  noted  for 
Madonnas  by  their  own  wires  or  mistresses, 

Kymer,  Vim  of  Tragedy,  p.  157. 

2.  Term  of  compliment,  like  madam.  Not 
in  use. 

Olivia.  Go  to,  yoo*re  a  dry  fool ;  111  no  more 
of  yq u  :  besides,  yt.iu  gmw  dishonest. 

Oman.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and 
good  counsel  will  amend.  Skakspeart,  Tw.  s\ifkt. 

Madri'eb.+  n.  t.  [madrier,  Fr.  a  plank, 
or  piece  of  timber,  whose  grain  is  full 
of  crooked  and  speckled  streaks.  Cot- 
grave.  From  maleriarium,  Lat.]  "  L'isle 
Madera  a  6t6  ditc  demesme  de  materia, 
parcequ'clle  est  fertile  cnbois.'*  Menage.] 

1 .  Madrier,  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank  armed 
with  iron  plates,  having  a  cavity  suffi- 
cient to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard 
when  charged,  with  which  it  U  applied 
against  a  gate,  or  other  tiling  intended 
to  be  broken  down.  Bailey. 

2.  A  long  plank  of  broad  wood  used  for  I 
supporting  the  earth  in  mining,  carrying  | 
on  saps,  and  the  like.  Chambers. 

M*A'DRioAL.t  «.  *.  [madrigal,  Spanish  and 
French,  from  mandra,  Latin  ;  whence  it 
^r£a4  ^rVi*it ten  *u>i ci^fitl^r  *9t0r9£a(f^^Bv*4?f 

to  the  Italian  madriali,  i.  e.  alia 
hymns  to  the  virgin  mother.  The 
Italians  also  use  madrigali,  which  Florio 
translates,  "a  kind  of  short  songs  or 
ditties  in  Italy."  A  pastoral  song ;  any 
light  airy  short  song. 

A  madrigal  is  a  little  amorous  piece, 
which  contains  a  certain  number  of  un- 
equal verses,  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous 
regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  subtilty  of  an 
epigram  :  it  consists  of  one  single  rank 
of  verses,  and  in  that  differs  from  a 
canzonet,  which  consists  of  several 
strophes,  which  return  in  the  same 
order  and  number.  Bailey. 

Waters,.by  whose  falls 
Birds  sing  melodious  madrigal*.  Shakmeare. 

Thyrsls,  wbose  artful  strains  bare  oft  delay 'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

M\lt?rt,  Comu*. 

Tnoir  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison 
of  the  English ;  more  proper  iW  sonnets,  madri- 
gals, and  elegies,  than  heroics,  poetry.  Dryden. 

Ma'dwort.  n.  s.  [mad  and  wort.]  An 
herb. 

Mjerb.  adv.  It  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
men,  famous,  great,  noted :  so  utlmere 
is  all  famous ;  alhtdmere,  famous  for 
nobility.  Gibson'*  Camden. 

MAEST&SO.*  [Ital  ]  A  muaical  term, 
directing  the  part  to  be  plaved  with 
grandeur,  and  consequently  slow,  but 
yet  with  strength  and  firmness. 
To  MA'FFLE.f  v.  n.  [maffelen,  Teut,  bal- 
butire.  Kilian.  This  word  was  in  use 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  time  of 
alone  Dr. 


See  also  To 
Favfle.]  To  stammer.  The  word  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

Huloet,  and  Cotkeram. 
[He]  so  stammered,  or  maffied  in  his  talar, 
that  he  waa  not  able  to  bring  forth  a  readie  word. 
Barrtt.Tr.  ofSuttm.  inF.  Slammer,  Air.  (1580.) 

Ma'ppler.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A  stam- 
merer. AinstBorih. 

MAGAZI'NE.f  t.  [magazin,  French  ; 
magazino,  Italian ;  from  the  Arabick 
machsan,  a  treasure.] 

1.  A  storehouse;  commonly  an  arsenal  or 
armoury,  or  repository  of  provisions. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in 
those  harbours,  it  shall  be  rery  needful  thas  tlirre 
be  a  magma*  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  am- 


of  mind; 

Their  armories  and  magazine*  contemns 

if  iftesj,  &  A. 
Some  o'er  the  puMiik  magnet  preside, 

Dryden,  Firg. 
Useful  arms  in  nuignanes  we  place, 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'o  with  grace 

Pope. 

His  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magawie,  that 
nothing  could  be  proposed  which  be  waa  not  mu- 
ter of.  Loet*. 
2.  Of  late  [that  is,  in  the  year  173?,]  this 
word,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  has  signified 
a  miscellaneous  pamphlet,  from  a  peri- 
odical miscellany  called  The  Gentleman  t 
Magazine,  and  published  under  the  name 
of  Sylvanuj  Urban,  by  Edward  Catx. 
This  miscellany,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
London,  the  Lady's,  and  various  other 
Magazines,  still  continues,  as  Dr.  John- 
son said  of  it  in  his  Life  of  Cave,  to 
enjoy  the  favour  of  the  world,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  lucrative 
pamphlets  which  literary  history  has 
upon  record. 

We  essayists,  who  are  allowed  but  one  subject 
at  a  time,  are  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  the 
writers  of  ma^nitcr,  who  write  upon  severs!. 

Goldimiih,  En.  % 

Macazi'ner.*  n.  s.  [from  magazine.]  One 
who  writes  an  article  for  a 
A  bad  word. 

If  a  leaner  be  dull  upon 
he  soon  hat  us  up  again  with  tbe  Ghost  in  Cock- 
Lane  :  if  the  reader  begins  to  dose  upon  that,  he 
is  quickly  roused  by  an  Easi.m  tide. 

GMimitk,  £ol  9. 

Maoe-I  n.  s.  [magus,  Latin ;  mage,  Fr.] 
A  musician. 

The  hardy  Mayd  (with  lore  to  frvnd) 
First  entering,  the  dreadful  mage  there  fownd 
worke  of  wondrous  end. , 

Sperurr,  F.  «.  iH.  fit,  M. 

MA'GGOT.  n.s.  [magrod,  Welsh ;  mill*. 

peda,  Latin  ;  tnatia,  Sax.] 
I.  A  smalt  grub,  which  turns  into  a  try. 

Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the 


Say  on  Orsuwn. 
From  the  sore  although  the  insect  flics. 
It  leans  a  brood  of  ma/rj^ii  in  disguise.  Gartn. 

%  Whimsy ;  caprice ;  odd  fancy.   A  low 
word. 

TstTiita  pbnwcs,  silkrn  term*  precise. 
Three  pil*d  KyjwriKtles,  spruce  lUleeUticm, 
Figures  pedantical,  these  summer  dies, 
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Henceforth  my  wnoing  mind 
la  russet  yeas,  and  bono*  kersy 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters, 
Our  bretb'ren  though  by  olber  venters, 
Unite  them  and  their  different  bh;.*, 

She  pricked  his  irujAiiT'ir,  and  touched  him  in  the 
tondcr  point ;  men  be  broke  out  into  a  violent 
passion,  ctrbutinot. 

Ma'ogottiness.  n.  t.  [from  maggotty.] 

The  state  of  abounding  with  in 
Ma'ocotty.  adj.  [from  maggot.] 

1.  Full  of  maggots. 

2.  Capricious  j  whimsical.    A  low  Word. 

To  pretend  to  work  out  a  neat  scheme  of 
thought*  with  a  maggotty  unsettled  bead,  is  a*  ri- 
diculous aa  to  think  to  write  at/lit  in  a  jumbling 
coach.  AWiia. 

Ma'goottyhbaded.*  adj.  [maggotty  and 
head.]  Having  a  head  full  of  fancies. 

I!«  [Aubrey]  was  a  ihiAUaa  person,  roving  and 
mapotirktadttl,  and  Kimctiracs  little  hitter  than 
erased.  Lift* A.  Wotd, p. S09. 

MA'GI.*  n.  t.  pi.  [Latin.]  Wise  men  of 
the  East. 

Not  only  the  philosophers  among  the  Greek*, 
but  tna  die  magi  In  the  extremest  east. 

Frtherty,  Atkfm.  p.  36. 
The  inspired  magi  from  die  orient  cune, 
Prefcrr'd  my  atar  before  their  Mitbra's  flame, 
And  at  my  infant  fat  devoutly  fall. 

Sandyt,  Olria' i  Paakm,  p.  9. 

Ma'giav.*  adj.  [from  magi.] 
the  magi  of  the  East. 

A  future  resurrection  waa  the  belief  of  file 
DKVpon  «ect  k>  famtwi  all  over  the  cast. 

Peter,  on  J»6,  (Sd  pd.  1757.)  p.  408. 
Cyrus  waa  a  Persian,  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  religion  of  bit  country,  and  was  probably  ad- 
dicted to  the  magim  aupantiiion  of  two  Independ- 
ent Being*.  Bp.  Watnm,  Apel.Jor  tie  BMc,  p.  160. 

Ma'gical.t<k(/>  [magics,*,  Latin;  magiaue, 
French.] 

1.  Acting,  or  performing  by  secret  and  in- 
visible powers,  either  of  nature,  or  the 
agency  of  spirits. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  Us  name. 
That  myriad  word  ol  war,  we  have  effected, 

Smlitjmrf. 

Tory  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 
Ariosto,  which  dauied  the  beholders  with  too 
much  brightness ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  (Jn-ir 
anna.  IhyJcn. 
By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  attire 
»  her " 


to 
of  he. 


upon 

an  evil  art  and  Mguni  force  in 


2.  Applied  to  persons  using 
Not  common. 

Some  of  the  natives  are  doubtless  magical ,  and 
this  reason  I  give  for  it:  Another  gentleman  and 
myself  one  eveniag  sitting  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a 
(for  at  that  time  it  thundered  and  rained 
|  a  negro  stood  by  tu  trembling,  whom 
s  now  and  then  lift  up  his  hand*  and 
eye*,  muttering  his  black  art,  as  we  apprehended, 
to  some  hobgoblin ;  but,  when  we  least  suspected, 
skipped  out,  and  as  in  a  lymphabck  rapture  on. 
ili^tbi'J  a  loo^  tkfvin  or  knife,  which  be  brandiibi.il 
about  liis  bead  seven  or  eight  limes,  and  after  mut- 
tering as  many  spells  put  it  up  again  j  then  kissed 
the  earth  three  time* :  which  done,  be  rose;  and 
uuxm  n  *udden  the  skie  cleared,  and  no  more  noise 
affrighted  us.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tree,  p.  97. 

MVoically.  adv.  [from  magical.']  Ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  magick ;  by  en- 
chantment. 

In  the  time  of  Valeria,  divers  furious  men,  by 
the  falling  of  a  ring  magically  prepared,  judged 
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MAor/ciAit.t «.  *.  [magicien,  Fr.  Cotgrave ; 
and  so  Chaucer  writes  the  word;  ma- 
gieui,  Latin.]  One  skilled  in  magick ; 
an  enchanter  j  a  necromancer. 

What  black  moeicum  conjures  up  this  fiend 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds? 

Ouster-,™,,  Rich.  III. 

An  old  evvk-iin,  thai  did  keep 
The  Hesperian  fruit,  and  mode  the  dragon  sleep; 

Her  potent  charms  do  troubled  souls  relieve, 
And,  where  she  lists,  makes  calmest  souls  to  grieve. 

There  ore 

concerned 

a  mathematician  or  a 

MA'GICK.f  n.  $.  {magia,  Latin ;  magie, 
French;  which  language  has  the  ad- 
jective magique,  as  in  the  old  dictionary 
of  Cotgrave. 

1.  The  art  of  putting  in  action  the  power 
of  spirit* :  it  was  supposed  that  both 
good  and  bad  spirits  were  subject  to 
magick ;  yet  magick  was  in  general  held 
unlawful;  sorcery;  enchantment. 

She  once  being  loo  ft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic*,  Antony, 
Claps  on  bis  sea  whig.      Antra.  Ant.  and  (Stop. 

What  charm,  what  magid,  can  over-rule  the 
force  of  all  these  motives  ?  Aogen- 

2.  The  secret  operations  of  natural  powers. 

The  writers  of  natural  asagiri  attribute  much  to 
the  virtue*  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living 
creatures,  as  if  they  did  infuse  " 
into  the  part  severed. 

MVoiCK.t  adj.  [magic**-, 
French.] 

1.  Acting  or  doing  by  powers  superiour  to 
the  known  power  of  nature ;  enchanted ; 
necroroantick. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,  profound; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
And  that  distill'd  by  magics  alights 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  oo  to  his  confusion. 

Stiattpoajr,  Macbeth. 

Like  castles  built  by  magic*  art  in  air, 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear 

Crenri/ic. 

2.  Done  or  produced  by  magick. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  Iter  nerves,  and 
shake 

Till  aU  thy  magic*  structures  rear'd  so  high, 
Were  sfaatter'd  into  heaps. 

MAGISTEjRIALwt  adj.  [magutmal,  old 
Such  as  suits  a  master. 

Such  a  government  is  paternal,  not  magiutriai. 

King  Chattel. 

He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over 
him ;  and  uaes  a  maguterial  authority  while  be  in- 
struct*  bim.  Dryden. 

•2.  Lofty  ; 
despotick 

We  are  not  maguterial  in  opinion*,  nor, 
like,  obtrude  our  notions  on  any 


;  magitjue. 
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Of  corals  fire  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  iwigssfe/tit/  salt,  to  good 

SianTsolution  of  the  rnogialerui  salt. 

(Vrrw,  Museum. 

Magiste'bially.  adv.  [from  maguterial.] 
Arrogantly  ;  with  an  air  of  authority. 

A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it 
were  spoken  magisterially.  Dacen,  Adv.  to  Fillim. 

Over  their  pots  and  pipes,  they  claim  and  en- 
gross all  wholly  to  themselves,  iiiagiiitTwiV  cen- 
suring^ wiKl^ofidl  an  " 

MACISTE'HlALKBSS.t  n.  $.  [from  i 

rial.]   Haughtiness ;  airs  of  a  i 

PeTrmptorinci.s  is  of  two  aorta;  the  one  a  asa- 
vincrialmm  in  matters  of  oplnUm  and  speculation, 
the  other  a  positive  uess  in  relating  matters  of  fact  . 

in  the  other  on  their  faith. 

Gov.  of  tit  Tongue,  p.  188. 
He  chargeth  him  with  too  much  precipitancy 
in  judging. 


AWaasj,  Lift  of  Bp.  BvJt,  p.  3S5. 

Ma'oisteby.  n.  *.  [maguterium,  Latin.] 
Magutery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by 
chymists  to  signify  sometimes  a  very 
fine  powder,  made  by  solution  and  pre- 
cipitation; as  of  bismuth,  lead,  Arc.  and 
sometimes  resins  and  resinous  sub- 
stances ;  as  those  of  jalap,  scamony,  «Vc. 
but  the  most  genuine  acceptation  is  to 
express  that  preparation  of  any  body 
wherein  the  wnole,  or  most  part  is,  by 
the  addition  of  somewhat,  changed  into 
a  body  of  quite  another  kind ;  as  when 
iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  crystals  of 
Mars  or  Venus.  Quincy. 

Paracelsus  extracted  the  aaogiatery  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold ;  whereby  the 
nrjueous  parts  will  tVeexe,  but  the  spirit  be  uoeotv- 
gealed  in  the  centre.  Brum. 
The  mngutery  of  vegetables  coniirt*  but  of  tlie 
soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  ; 


i  go  a  great  way  with  men 
.  fair  words  and  magiiterial  looks,  for  current  pay- 
ment. L'Ettranjr. 

Those  men  are  but  trepnr.ned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 

of  power;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mode  and 
betray  uVm  into  a  iplendid  and  magiiteriol  way  of 

3.  Chemically  prepared,  after  the  u 
of  a  magiitery. 


ofUi*  pUnWt 

it. 

Ma'gistracy.  «.  *.  [magistratut,  Latin.] 
Office  or  tlignity  of  a  magistrate. 
You  ahare  the  world,  her  mcgiitratarj, 
hoods 

Wealth,  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

B.  Jonton. 

He  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the  publick  offices 
of  state.  Brmcne. 

Some  have  disputed  even  ngninst  magistracy 
itself.  AUerbury. 

Duelling  Is  not  only  an  usurpation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  but  it  is  an  insult  upon  mn/^x'roi-v  nr.rl 
good  government.  Hichardmm,  Cktriua. 

Ma'gistbal.*  adj.  [magistral,  French; 
magistralis,  low  Latin,] 

1.  Authoritative;  suiting  a  magistrate  or 
master:  magisterial.  Cotgrave. 

The  whole  race  or  corporation  of  sheep  have 
sent  four  ambas-^idon  to  this  court :  —  whereupon 
a  great  and  goodly  m*Xi,!,al  rum  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  an  articulate  bleating  voice,  uttered  these  words. 

TrawL  of  Beccalmi,  fl6S6,)  p.  99. 

2.  Masterly;  artificial;  skilful;  cunning. 
This  sense  is  also  given  by  Cotgrave. 

Opiates,  juleps,  apoicms, 
HagtMTal  syrups.  B.  Jomm,  Scjanm. 

Ma'oistmal.*  n.  t.  A  sovereign  medicine: 
an  artificial  preparation.  See  the  second 
sense  of  Magistral.   Not  in  use. 

I  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of 
receipts  and  magtatroii,  amongst  writers,  appro- 
priated to  this  disease.  Burton,  Jnat.  efltiL  p.  891. 
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cholybcvond 
tftke  Engl.  p.  IOC. 
.Magistba'i.ity."  n.t.  [from  magistraU] 
Detpotick  authority  in  opinions. 

These  wbo  seek  truths,  and  not  ssarurrooty. 

Aicest  on  Learning. 

MA'oiSTHALLY.f  adv.  [from  magistral.'] 
Despotically ;  authoritatively ;  magis- 
terially. 

What  a  presumption  is  ihii  for  one,  who  will 
not  allow  liberty  to  others,  to  aMomc  to  himself 
such  a  license  to  coutroul  so  r-utjpUratly. 

Bp.  Bromhnlt,  again*  Hobba. 

M A'GISTRATE.f  «.  s.  [magistral,  old 
French;  magistratus,  Latin"]  A  man 
publickly  invested  with  authority ;  a  go- 
veroour  j  an  executor  of  the  laws. 

They  choose  their  magistrate/ 
And  loch  a  one  at  ha,  who  putt  tin  shall, 
lira  popular  (ball,  against  a  gram  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.   Skahptart,  Canal. 

1  treat  her*  of  those  legal  punishments  which 
na^utntUt  inflict  upon  their  disuocdicnt  subject*. 

Jjccay  of  dr.  Patty. 

Maoistba'tick.*  adj.  [from  magistrate."] 
Having  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 

lioth  civil  ami  religious  acts  study  [□  conciliate 
to  therovlvcs  a  ma;c*ty,  and  reverence,  by  habits 
and  onuunents;  by  comely  robes  and  costly  scsts ; 
which,  though  they  are  not  of  the  internal  and  es- 
sential glory  which  is  in  inajuintuce  or  eccle- 
siastics, power  and  order,  (which  are  both  divine,) 
yet  are  so  for  hoc  ouly  r <>n  n  r.  lent,  bat  almost  ms 
cessary,  as  they  help  to  Veep  twill  law  sand  religion 
from  contempt,  and  from  that  vulgar  insolence  to 
which  seditious  and  atheistical  humours  are  subject. 

Bp,  Taylor,  Artif.  HandMm.  p.  169. 

MA'GNA  CHA'RTA.*  n.  *.  [Latin.] 
The  great  charter  of  liberties  granted 
to  the  people  of  England  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  coufinned 
by  Edward  the  First. 

The  walla,  instead  of  being  adorned  with 
pictures  and  maps,  were  hang  wish  many  acts  of 
parliament  written  in  golden  letters.  At  the  upper 
rod  of  the  hall  was  (he  Magna  Cfctrto,  with  the 
.Art  of  Uniformity  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Act 
of  Toleration  on  UN  left    AtUam,  Sped.  No.  3. 

Maona'MTY.  is.  t.  [magnolia,  Latin.]  A 
great  thing;  something  above  the  com- 
mon rate.   Not  used. 

Too  greedy  of  magnaJitia,  we  make  but  fa- 
vourable experiments  etiuccrmu^  welcome  truths. 

MAONANr/siiTT.  n.  t.  [magnanimity,  Fr. ; 
ma gnanimiias,    Latin.]     Greatness  of 

mind ;  bravery ;  elevation  of  soul. 

With  deadly  hats,  aod  armed  corse  did  lye, 
[n  whose  dead  face  he  roul  great  mirgiuininuiy. 

Speruer,  F.  Q. 

I>et  but  tlie  acts  of  the  aiKicnt  Jews  be  but  in- 
differently weighed,  from  svliose  marnarutaiti/,  in 
Causes  of  most  cstreme  haurj,  those  Btrsnge  and 
unwonted  resolutions  bare  grown,  which,  for  all 
circumstances,  no  people  under  toe  roof  of  heaven 
did  mrr  hitherto  match.  linker. 

They  had  enough  reveng'd,  hieing  redue'd 
Their  foe  to  [uuerv  beneath  their  fears, 
The  rest  wax  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  souse  convenient  ransom  were  propos'd. 

Uittm,  S.  A. 

Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  tri  flcs, 
it  a  scry  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magna, 
nunuy,  and  a  greet  check,  to  virtuous  actions  with 
regard  to  fame.  1W, 

MAGNA'NIMOUS.  adj.  [magnanimus, 
Latin.]    Great  of  mind;  elevated  in 

it 


To  give  »  kingdo 

Greater  and  nobler 

Far  mo 


mbatfa 

done,  and  to  lay 
atetu,  than  to 


,P.B. 
In  strength 
All  mortals  T  esceU'd,  and  great  in  hope*, 
With  youthful  courage,  and  asagnmiasflsi*  UxwuLta 
OF  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

UiUtm,  S.  A. 
ia  a  resolved  assiduity 
work. 

Grew,  Costn/d. 
Magnanimously,  adv.  [from  magnani- 
mom.]    Bravely ;   with  greatness  of 
mind. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  Rts  a  man 
to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  esogrsaiuinosuJy, 
all  the  offices  of  peace  and  war. 

UOlim  an  Education- 

Ma'owk*.*    Sec  Magnet. 

Maonic'sia.*  n.  s.  [magnesie,  French.]  A 
white  alcaline  earth,  used  in  mcdici 
gently  purgative. 

MA'GNET.t«.*.[«iflgw«,Lat.]  Spenser 
calls  it  the  nto^nrs-stone  ;  and  it  is  so 
given  in  Sherwood's  dictionary,  1632. 
The  Latin  magnes  is  thought  to  be  from 
the  city  of  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  where 
the  stone  is  said  to  have  been  first  found. 
Magnet  is  the  Su.  Goth,  as  well  as  the 
English  word.]  The  loadstone;  the 
stone  that  attracts  iron. 

Two  magnctt,  hcav'n  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss. 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this./Jryrfm, 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  aak,  Whether  obeying 
the  magnet  be  essential  to  iron  ?  Zee**. 

Maonk^tical.!  [fi 
Magke  tick.  J    J  L 
1.  Relating  to  the  magnet 


Iron 


magnet.] 


Btarxmore. 
lighter,  and  by  conse- 
quence nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold  )  and  guld 
is  so  rare  as  eery  readily,  and  without  the  least 
op|Kisitlon,  to  transmit  the  ntarnirrtre  effluvia,  and 
easily  to  admit  outcksilver  into  its  pores,  and  to 
let  water  pass  through  it.  Norton,  Optickt. 

2.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those 
of  the  uiagnet. 

The  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magnetic*,  nor  red  hot,  without  any 
dinsunition  of  its  virtue ;  as  through  gold,  silver, 
lead,  glass,  water.  AVtrtan,  Optickt. 

3.  Attractive :  having  the  power  to  draw 
things  distant. 

The  moon  is  ssaeisrricaf  of  heat,  as  the  sun  ia 
of  cold  and  moisture.  Bacon,  A'ot.  But. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow ; 
She,  that  had  all  mararttc*  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  parts  in  oi 

They,  as  they  move  tow'rds 
lamp. 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 
By  bis  nsnxnetu*  beam.  Jfi.'(.«,  P.  L. 

4.  Magnetici  is  once  used  by  Milton  for 
magnet. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  rcsolotcst  breast, 
As  the  esojpsruc*  hardest  iron  draws.  Milt.  P.  R. 

Maoxe'ticallv.*  flaV  [firotn  magneticaL] 
By  the  power  of  attraction. 

Many  green  wounds  —  magnetically  cured. 

Jhirton,  Anal,  of  ittL  p.  94. 

MAG>JB'TlCAt3.ESS.*  I  H.  J.  [ftHMU  wtfl^lK 

J  ticaL] 


Maokb'TICR  N  KSa. 


being  roagnetick,  or 


ticaL]  Q 
attractive. 


Quality  of 


It  related  not  to  the  i 

est  of  lightiuog.  ifisl 

MA'OMmsM.f  it.  s.  [from  i 
net  urne,  modern  French.] 

1.  The  tendency  of  the  iron  towards  the 
magnet,  and  the  power  of  the  magnet 
to  produce  that  tendency.  Reid. 

Very  likely  that  gravity  proceeds  from  a  kind 
of  meignMiom,  and  attractive  virtue  in  the  earth. 

GlanrBU,  Prt-cziM.  p.  130. 
Let  them  tell  us  then  what  is  the  chain,  the 
cement,  the  asogisefifes,  what  they  will  call  it,  the 
invisible  tie  of  ibot  union,  vslsereby  matter  and  an 
locorporc&l  mind,  things  that  luive  no  simibtude 
nor  alliance  to  each  other,  can  so  sympathise  by  • 
mutual  league  of  motion  and  at  nsaiiiin  !  No, 
will  not  pretend  to  that.  Hmtley,  Sirm.  is. 
other  nuignetums,  and  the  like  attractions 
all  lbs  creatures  of  nature. 

•DVos.it,  Vult.  Err. 

8.  Pow  er  of  attraction. 

Ma'gnifi  able.    adj.    [from  magni. 
Worthy  to  be  extolled  or 
usual. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suf- 
ficiently meigHtfiable  from  its  demonstrable  sflsc- 
tioo,  hath  yet  received  odj  ecu  oris  from  tltc  mul- 
tiplying conceits  of  men.  Amis. 

MAosi'piCAL.t  ?  adj.  [magt/ifiems,  Latin.] 
Maoni'vick.     J  Illustrious; grand; great: 
noble.    Proper,  but  little  used. 

They  hoped  that  through  liberality  of  the  king, 
or  of  the  nobles,  a  more  nwptiiiaif  building,  able 
to  receive  the  multitude  of  that  university,  should 

FnOx,  Anne,  to  Frarine,  (1590.)  p.  «. 
The  boose  that  is  to  be  budded  for  the  Lord 
nunt  be  rscesxiing  put^nuiral,  of  fame  aud  glory 
liirougbout  all  countries.  1  Cnron.  asti.  5. 

That  magmfick  feast  which  Ahasusrus  made  for 
an  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  the  nobles  and 
princes  uf  his  empire.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  TWo.  p.  300. 

In  this  nutrnjfScr  state  hit  progress  he 
Through  his  usurp'd  world  did  pretend  to  moke. 

'    is.  ICS. 


al. 


Ctm.  e»  Fonneu,  (1663.)  p.  187. 
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pow  rs . 

If  these  magnyici  hties  yet  nmain. 

Not  merely  titular.  Watt*.,  P.  L. 

Thy  ttophles !  ?  Miiton\  p.  I. 

To  MAOtti'FiCAT*.*  v.  a.  [magnifico,  Lat.] 
To   praise  extremely ;  to 
y.    Not  in  i 


poor  wonlk 

on.  Scourge  nf  m.  Pr.  B.  S.  (1599.) 
[  lie]  that  with  oath 
Magni/icntei  bis  merit.  B.  Jonton,  Pott'Mter. 

MAGNI  FICENCE,  n.  s.  [magnifictntia, 
Latin.]  Grandeur  of  appearance  ;  splen- 
dour. 

This  desert  aoil 
Wants  not  lier  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and  gold, 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
M^wjkentt.  MUton,  P.  I.. 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Aleairo,  such  morni/tcrncr 
Equall'd  in  all  Iter  glories  to  enshrine 
Belus  or  Scrapis,  their  gods ;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luiury.  Jfsmui,  P.  L 

One  may  obsssrvs  more  splendour  and  eeegws. 
ficence  in  particular  persona'  houses  in  Genoa, 
than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  uubuelu 


Magnificent,  adj.  [ma»nifiau,  Lai.] 
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MAG 


i. 


;  splendid:  pomp- 


M«n  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magmficml  this  world.  MSttm,  P.  L. 

It  is  nil  labia  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  that  the  specie*  of  creature*  should,  by 
gende  degrees  ascend  upward  from  us  to  war  J 
his  perfection,  a»  we  see  they  gradually  descend 
from  ui  downwards.  Lode. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
When  Rone  i  exaltwl  beauties  I  descry, 
Magtt#tet*t  in  filet  of  ruin  Be. 
2.  Food  of 
to  shew. 

If  be  were  magnifirrnJ,  be  (peal  with  «n  «- 
piring  intent  t  if  be  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  ea- 
piring  intent.  Sidney. 

Magni'ficently.  adv.  [from  magnificent.] 
Pompously ;  splendidly. 

Beauty  •  monarch  it, 
Wluch  kindly  power  magmficmtii/  proves, 
By  cruwda  of  slaves  and  peopled  empire's  love*. 

Dryaen. 

We  can  never  conceive  u»  highly  of  God;  » 
neither  too  magnificently  of  nature,  bie  handy - 
work.  Grew,  CermoL 

MAGNI'FICO.i  «.  #.  [Italian.]  A  gran- 
dee  of  Venice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magmSeoa 
Of  greatest  port,  hare  all  pnxaadad  with  him. 

SliaJcjjxxirt. 

~'gnffico        ^  Jtimm,  Ft. 
If  the  Venetian*  have  their  annate  and  mogniji- 


MAG 

He  shall  exalt  and  magnify  himself  above  every 
gad.  Dan.  ti.  36. 

If  ye  will  magnify  yourselves  against  me,  know 
now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me.     Job,  six.  5. 

He  shall  magnify  himself  in  hi*  been. 

Dan.  Till.  15. 

5.  To  encrease  the  bulk  of  any  object  to 
the  eye. 

They  magnyfien  bctnmes,  [in  the  prearnt  ver- 
»ion,  enlarge  the  border*  of  their  garments.] 

IWcftjfr,  St.  Matt.  xxiH.  5. 
How  theae  red  globule*  would  appear,  if  gla*- 
en  could  be  found  that  could  magnify  them  a 
thousand  tiotea  more,  it  uncertain.  Loch. 

By  true  reflection  I  would  sse  my  face ; 
Why  bring*  the  fool  a  magnifying  glaa*? 

Gwiui'/r. 

The  greatest  magnifying  glasses  in  the  world 
are  a  man'*  eye*,  when  they  look  upoo  Ma  own 
person.  Pope. 

At  thingi  teem  Urge  which  we  through  nueta 


cor*,  they  [the  bee*]  havojdse  sac  ■ 


(Sacra,  (1633.)  p.  71. 

MA'ONiFiBR.f  n.  *.  [from  magnify.'] 

1.  One  that  encreases,  or  enlarges. 

A  merry  heart,  is  one  of  the  three  Sslcraium 
doctor*,  Dr.  Merrlmeo,  Dr.  Diet,  end  Dr.  Quiet, 
which  cure*  all  diseases  ;  [and]  is  a  great  ma;- 
rritier  of  honest  mirth. 

Burtem,Amt.afMet.  p.  *>7. 

2.  One  that  praises  ;  an  encomiast ;  an 

Wbirh  erroneous  doctrine  many  of  our  modern 
divines  have  dictated  privately  to  their  moenijim 

™"rTn«5fw«1  Niobe,  P.  ii.  (loll,)  p.  109. 
The  primitive  magnifier*  of  this  star  were  the 
Egyptians,  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded 

SB— 

3.  A  gloss 
object. 

fWngination  i.  a 

To  MA'GNIFY.T  v.  tt  Imagn^fico,  Latin ; 
nutgn$er,  French.] 

1.  To  praise  greatly;  to  extol  highly. 

My  atml  doth  magnify  the  Lord.  Sc.  Z.sj£r,  i.*6. 

2.  To  make  great ;  to  exaggerate ;  to  am. 


the  bulk  of  any 


.  did  so 

magnify  the  king  sad  queen,  aa  was  enough  to 
glut  the  hearer*.  Bacon. 

Why  art  thou  prood,  O  dust  and  vanity,  vile 
earth,  sunk  lapped  up  in  silk,  magnified  dung, 
gilded  rottenness !  Dr.  milt.  Seem.  (I6IS,)  p.  67. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  elevate ;  to  raise  in  es- 
timation. 

The  1-ord  hi*  God  was  with  him,  and  magnifleii 

—.1  I. 


P.L. 


Orenter  now  in  thy  return, 
Tban  frum  tlie  giant-angvli :  d>ee  that  day 
Thy  thunder*  aw.^. 
It  greater  than  crested  to  destroy.  MtUon, 

A.  To  raise  in  pride  or  pretension. 


it  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Pope,  Em.  on  Crilicum. 

6.  A  cant  word  for  to  have  effect. 

My  governess  amurcd  my  fattier  I  liad  wanted 
for  nouing ;  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the 
green-*ickne*s  i  but  this  magnified  but  little  with 
my  tether,  ^urctister. 

Maomi'loqubncb.*  n.s.  \magnUoquentta, 
Lat.]  A  lofty  manner  of  speaking: 
boasting.  Cockeram. 

Our  author  might  have  seen  bow  all  the  other 
sects  ridiculed  this  magniloquent*  of  Epicurus,  as 
inconsistent  with  his  whole  system. 

Bentiey,  Phil.  Lif*.  S  *<• 

Ma'gnitvdk.  r.  «.  [magnitudo,  Lat.] 

1 .  Greatness ;  grandeur. 

He  with  plain  berokk  saognstiia*  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  anfa'd, 
Their  armories  and  magazine*  Contemn*. 

UUton,  S.  A. 

2.  Comparative  bulk. 

ltd*  tree  hath  no  extraordinary  mogrttiaaV, 
touching  the  trunk  or  stem  ;  it  i*  bard  to  find  any 
one  biguer  tl>an  the  rc*t.  Hni-;A,  Hut  $f  the  ft'artd. 

Never  repose  »o  much  upon  any  roan's  single 

Hgion'snrl  Ju1.1^e?ras^^re«UWin  yourself,  or 
other*,  a  diffidence  of  your  own  judgement. 

King  C/iarlt  t. 
When  I  heboid  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting ;  and  compute 
Their  magnUuda  t  this  earth  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  ennpar'd. 

UiUan,  r.  L. 

Convince)  the  world  tint  you're  devout  and  true; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  saayistravde  to  me.  DryJen,  Jut. 

Conceive  these  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  dis- 
posal amongst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of 
empty  •pares  between  them  may  be  eoual  in  mag- 
nilude  to  them  all ;  and  that  these  particles  may 
be  composed  of  other  particles  much  smaller, 
which  bare  as  much  empty  space  between  them 
as  equal*,  all  the  nsogvuVutfai  of  these  smaller  par- 
ticles. Ntunon,  OpUeit. 

Magno'ha.*  n.  t.  An  exotick  plant, 
commonly  called  the  laurel-leaved  tulip 
tree.    Miller  specifies  four  kinds  of  it. 

G.  Mason. 

The  rich  magnotuu  claim 
The  station.  IK.  jWaeut,  Englith  Cunkn. 

Ma'oot-pie.*    See  Maupib. 

Ma'opib.^  n.  *.  [from  pif,  pica,  Latin,  and 
mag,  contracted  from  Margaret,  as  phU 
is  used  to  a  sparrow,  and  poll  to  a  par- 
rot.   Dr.  Johnson.  —  Mr.  Steevens  cal  Is 


M  A  H 

it  a  contraction  of  the  old  French  magot ; 
and  our  word  was  also  magot-pie,  as  in 
the  example  from  Shakspeare's  Mac- 
beth, where  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  it 
magpies  instead  of  magot-ptet.  Mfnsheu 
and  Cotgrave  call  this  bird  a  magatapie. 
Yet  it  is  most  likely  from  mag,  a  col- 
loquial expression  in  some  places  for 
chatter;  especially  as  the  bird  is  also 
known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  chatter' 
pie.]   A  bird  sometimes  taught  to  talk. 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
)!y  tnaitf-jnet,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 
forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  Wood.    Siniepearr,  Macbeth. 


Dissimulation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 
visard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right-hand  a  magjne , 
which  Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lat- 


tice. Pear  A.  J  m  en  . 

So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  i 
A  prating  thing,  a  tnagne  bight. 

Majestically  sulk  S 
A  sutely,  worthlets  animal, 
ITMt  pli«»  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  nutter,  pride,  and  oik.  Swifi. 

Ma'ovoarb.  *t.  «.  [ntflguttVirM,  Lat.]  An 
herb.  Aintmorth. 

Maho'oany.*  n.  s.  A  reddish  wood 
brought  from  some  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  the  continent  on  the  south 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  French,  Bois 
a"  Acajou. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  [of  timber*] 
adapted  for  cabinet  work  ;  —  among  others,  the 
bread-nut,  the  wild-lavnon,  and  the  well-known 


nmU^gany 

Maho'mkdam.* 
Maho'mbtan. 
Maho'metist. 
Mahu'mbtan. 


}' 


ClIiArir,  of  Jamaica. 

i.  A  mussulman;  a 
professor  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet. 
Our  old  lexicography 
writes  the  word  Mahumetan.  The  most 
usual,  though  not  correct,  way  of  writ- 
ing it,  is  Mahometan.  "  I  call  him  every 
where  Mahomet,  although  Mohammed 
be  the  alone  true  and  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name."  Prideaux's  Life 
of  Mahomet,  Pref. 

The  subjection  of  Papists  to  their  judge*  doth 
oo  more  prove  their  religion  to  be  true,  than  the 
obedience  of  Makometiiu  to  their  superioun  both 
in  caaee  of  religion,  and  of  the  commonwealth, 
doth  justify  their  sect  to  be  of  the  religion  of  God. 

FulU,  Rnenlu*-,  jr.  (1580,)  p.  04. 
It  b  the  custom  of  the  Mahometan!,  if  they  see 
any  printed  or  written  paper  upon  tl>e  ground.  Us 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  aside  carefully,  as  not  know- 
ing but  it  may  contain  some  piece  of  their  Aloorau. 

Addison,  Sped.  No.  &5. 
The  Mahomedam  are  cnthusi»*ts. 

Guthrie,  ef  Egypt. 

Mahc-'mxtak.*  adj.    Denoting  tie  fol- 
lowers or  tho  religion  of  Mahomet. 

My  purpose  was  to  give  an  account  first  of  the 
controversiet,  which  miserably  divided  those  East- 
ern churches  ;  and  then  of  that  grievous  caLatnity 
and  ruin,  which  happened  to  them  thereupon, 
through  that  deluge  of  Mahometan  tyranny  ami 
Jeluvion  which  overwhelmed  all  those  province* 
in  wluch  they  were  planted. 

PruUauJ,  Ijfe  <f  Makomtt,  Vrof.  p.  X*. 

Maho'mitanism.*  \ 

Maho'mbtism.  I  n.  *.  The  religion 

Maho'mktry.  f    of  Mahometans. 

Mahu'metism.  J 

The  stand cr*  by,  to  joy  his  initiation  into  Ma- 
nometry, salute  bhn  by  the  name  of  mussulman. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  True.  p.  307. 
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I'ity,  that  so  noble  a  place,  end  so  populous, 
should  continue  to  long  uncivilised  and  corrupted 
by  Mahometim  and  Grntilism  ;  which,  as  with  an 
Impure  breath,  lata  infected  the  whole  iiland. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  M. 

Who  now  sustains  a  Persian  storm : 
There  hell  (that  made  it)  suffers  *chisai : 
Thia  war,  forsooth,  sras  to  rrfonn 


»,  Paemj,  (1676.)  p.  SIO. 
That  abominable  imposture  of  .UfaAmnolum. 

PrUtmu,  Life  of  Mahomet,  Pref.  p.  9. 
He  thought  popery  and  Sfahemtia'utm  were 
equally  dangerous  to  ("hh-.tin.nity. 

Wartan,HiU.  E.  P.  iii.  17a 
To  Maiio'metanue.*  v.  a.  [from  maho- 
furion.]    To  render  conformable  to  any 
mode  or  custom  of  the  Mahometans. 

From  these  differential  marks,  I  am  inclined  to 
su'pecl  that  our  old  structures 
named,  and  mahamtianiied 
proof  of  their  Arabic  origin. 

Omniums,  TVoe.  ifrmtgh  Spain,  L.  44. 
Ma'rouxd.*  n.  s.  A  contemptuous  name 
of  old  for  Mahomet ;  sometimes  also 
used  by  our  ancestors  for  the  devil,  and 
sometimes  for  any  savage  character.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  common  in  the 
religious  interludes.   See  Termagant. 

Like  Mahound  in  a  play. 
No  man  dare  him  withwy.  SJretlon,  Poena,  p.  158. 

When  judgement  in  causes  of  religion  la  com. 
mined  to  socue  monstruous  maAoatiufer,  what 
godlyncatc  can  followc  ? 

Bale,  Yet  a  Court* ,  £c.  (1543,)  fol.  5. 
He  gan  to  curse  and  swearc, 
And  sow  by  Mahount  tint  he  should  be  slaine. 

Spenser,  P.  Q. 

MAID.f     7  »•  *•  [Icel.  tnegda  ;  Saxon, 
MAIDEN,  j     mtejben,  nusben ;  Dutch, 
maevd.  See  May.  Our  maid  was  for- 
merly way.] 
1.  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  yuur  mault.  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust,         i&aktpeart,  Macbeth. 

This  is  a  man  aid,  wrinkled,  faded,  wlther'd, 
Aud  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is.  Shaktpeart. 

I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden' m  eyes.  Shaktpeart. 

She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repair, 
ing  of  highways,  building  of  bridges,  and  endow, 
ing  of  asst'dcitl.  terete. 

Your  deluded  wife  had  been  a  maid; 
Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  mart  she  lay, 
A  -said  she  rase  at  the  approaching  day. 

Dryden,  Jtcv. 

Let  me  die,  she  said, 
Mather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  of  ituu'rf. 

Dryden. 

1.  A  woman  servant. 

My  maid  Nrrissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.  Shaktpem. 

Old  Tancrcd  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r ; 
Her  cheek,  for  such  his  custom  was,  he  kiss'd, 
Tben  blesa'd  bee  kneeling,  and  her  meats  dts- 
miss'd.  Dryden, 

Her  closet  and  the  gods  ih.uri  all  her  time, 
Except  when,  only  by  some  maids  attended, 
She  sewks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Rem. 

A  thousand  nsoioVist  ply  the  purple  loom, 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal 


li.  Female,  [majSen-ciid,  Sax.] 

If  viie  bear  a  moid  child.  Lev.  siL  5. 

At  sea  in  child!**!  died  *he,  but  brought  tWth 
A  moid  child  call'd  Marina.  SMupmre.  Peridet. 

4.  In  some  places,  maiden  is  the  name  of 
a  tub  in  which  linen  is  washed. 

MAID-t  i.  [rata  tW  tquatina  minor,"] 
A  species  of  skate  fish. 


The  —  maud,  sad  mullet,  dainty  fish. 

Drayton,  Pidyoih.  S.'2i. 

Ma'idbv.t  adj. 

1.  Consisting  of  virgins. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  tiuit  rot 'd 
O'er  Marnalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng 
More  faror'd  once.  JdOvm,  0;- 

2.  Fresh  ;  new  ;  unused ;  unpolluted. 

He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword. 

When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave. 

Shahpeare,  Hen.  Fill. 

By  this  Ruaidnt  blossom  in  my  band 
I  scorn  then  and  thy  fashion.     SkuUp.  Hen.  VI. 

3.  Applied  to  assizes ;  meaning  where  no 
person  is  condemned  to  die. 

Ma'iden.*  adj.  [not  a  corruption  of  the 
old  French  magne,  or  mayne,  as  Mr. 
Warton  has  asserted;  but  rather  perhaps 
the  Saxon,  marjen,  great,  strong  ;  nuejn, 
strength.  But  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares, 
in  his  Glossary,  says,  that  the  word  "  as 
applied  to  a  fortress,  or  fortified  town, 
meant  properly  one  that  had  never  been 
taken,  or  was  deemed  impregnable; 
and  still  hold*,  in  military  language.'' 
Strong;  impregnable. 

At  Cattle  Well  near  Wooller — is  an  Intrench- 
ment  called  by  this  same  name  of  the  maiden 
castle.  Wattit,  Hut.  efXorlkumbertand, 

The  old  Roman  camp  near  borcheater  in  Dor- 
«-tJiire,  a  noble  work,  is  called  maiden  castle,  the 
capital  fortress  in  those  parts.  We  bare  maul™ 
down  in  Somersetshire  with  the  same  signification. 

Irorfcm,  flirt.  E.  P.  iii.  13. 

To  Ma'idek.*  v.  n.   To  speak  or  act 


demurely  like  a  maiden. 

The  courteous  citiaen  bade  mc  to  hi.  feast. 


With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request 
«■  Come,  will  ye  dine  with  me  this  holy  day  ?" 
I  yielded,  though  he  bop'd  I  would  say  nay ; 
For  had  I  sMrysInt'd  it,  as  many  use. 
Loath  for  to  grant,  but  loathes-  to  refuse ; 
"  Alack,  sir,  I  were  loath ;  another  day.  — 
-  I  should  but  trouble  you,  —  pardon  me,  if  you 
may  — 

No  pardon  ^itoold  I  need :  for,  to  depart 

He  gives  mc  leave,  and  thanks  too,  in  bis  hesrt ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  HI  3. 

Ma'ideviiair.  n.  t.  [maiden  and  hair ; 
adiantum.]  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  France  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  grows  on  rocks, 
and  old  ruins,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
for  medicinal  use. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  his  bead  a  garland  of  bents,  kingWup,  and 
maidenhair.  Pcacham. 


Ma'jdenhead.  1 
Ma'idekhode.  >  n. . 
Ma'idenhood.  J 


[from  maiden."] 
purity ;  freedom 


].  Virginity;  virginal 
from  contamination. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood, 
Bid*  me  not  sojourn  with  thru-  armed  men. 
Ob  whither  shall  I  fly ;  what  sacred  wood 
Shall  bide  me  from  the  tyrant?  or  what  den? 

Fairfax. 

Site  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes, 
And  In  broad  fields  preserv'd  Iter  maidenhead. 

Fairfar. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  of 
sMidrnsiMd.canoot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
but  that  they  are  limed  srilh  the  twigs  that  threaten 
ihem.  Shnksjieart. 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  sid  a  virgin. 

15 


2.  Newness;  freshness;  uncontairtmated 
state.   This  is  now  become  a  low  word. 

The  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
s  maidenhend  of  our  anairs. 

Shahtpeare,  Hen.  IV. 
one  who  attended  with  murb  expectation,  at 
first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead 
of  their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance. 

Walton. 

Hope's  chav.e  kiss  wrongs  no  joy's  awurfmi.W, 
Then  .pouval  riles  prejudge  the  tuarria 


marriage- bed. 

Mai'dehlikess.*  n.  i.  [from  maidenly.} 
The  behaviour  of  a  maiden;  gentleness ; 
modesty.  Sherwood. 

Ma'idenlip.  «.  i.  [lajtpago.]    An  herb. 

Ainmorih. 

MA'mEN-iiKE.*  adj.  [maiden  and  lilt; 
ma?benhc,  Saxon.]  Like  a  maiden; 
modest;  decent. 

A  little  before  the  hrgi  nning  of  Uiis  interval  did 
Honorius  the  third  appoint  the  Carmelites  to  go 
in  white,  that  they  might  look  more  numienh^e , 
and  decreed  that  they  should  be  called  the  family 
of  the  Virgin. 

Afore,  Eipou  ef  the  Sev.  Chtirchet,  p.  79. 

Ma'idenly.+  adj.  [maiden  and  like; 
mafbenhc.  Sax.)  Like  a  maid;  gentle; 
modest ;  timorous;  decent. 

'Tis  not  maidenly , 
Our  sex  as  well  as  I,  mav  elude  you  for  it. 

You  virtuous  as*,  and  bashful  fool;  must  you 
be  blushing?  what  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are 
you  become?  Shaisj-eare. 

Under  the  veil  of  maydenly  priesthood. 

Bp.  Had,  Hon.  ofihellarr.  Clergy,  p.  164. 

That  same  maidenly  saint  was  subject  to  the 
like  manner  of  scandal. 

Sir  J.  Harrington,  Br.  ncteafthe  Church,  p.  180. 
An  handsome,  modest,  maidenly  Christian. 

Hammond,  Verb,  hr.  564. 

Ma'idenly.*  adv.  In  a  maidenlike  man- 
ner. 

XIaydenly  demure, 
Of  wotmui-hcdc  the  lure.    Shction,  Poems,  p.  41. 

Ma'idhood.  n.  (.  [from  maid.]  Virginity. 
By  mmdhtrd,  honour,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee.  i'W^irorr,  Tie.  Ki^bl. 

Maidma'bian.+  n.  t.  [puer  ludius,  1m.] 
A  kind  of  dance,  so  called  from  a  buf- 
foo  dressed  like  a  man,  who  played 
tricks  to  the  populace.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Maid  Marian  was  originally  a  woman, 
the  queen  of  the  May ;  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  our  old  Morris  dancers;  but,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  observed,  aAcr  the 
morris  degenerated  into  a  piece  of 
coarse  buffoonery,  and  Maid  Marian 
was  personated  by  a  strumpet  or  clown, 
this  once  elegant  queen  obtained  the 
name  of  McdJtin,  or  Mauhin.  Sec  Mal- 
kin. 

So  the  hobbdiortf,  and  so  the  mflW-ntariaa  was 
attired  in  colours. 

Old  Meg  of  Heref.fir  a  Mayd-Mor.  ( 1 609.)  B.4.O. 

For  womanhood,  suU-svotm  may  be  the 
deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee. 

Suhrpeart,  Hen.  IV.  P.  \. 

Great  was  the  number  of  the  preachers,  [during 
CrorosreH's  usurpation  i]  for  a  lying  spirit  mad* 
both  some  lords,  and  their  coachmen ;  some 
mrt-haofcks  and  their  spumttkes ;  yea,  some  mis. 
treaaes,  and  their  asosd-mouStiu,  all  gifted  in  that 
kind :  which  were  not  able  to  discern  and  dis- 
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and  rebellion, 
■ltd  hypocrisy. 

Dr.  Gnffiih, 

A  set  of  morrice-di 
with  a tibor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

Ma'idfalk.  adj.  [maid  and  pale.]  Pale 
like  a  sick  virgin. 

Change  the  complex  ion  of  bar  tautpak  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation.  Muiispmn. 

Matdss'bvast.  n.  j.    A  female  servant. 

It  U  perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indif- 
ference In  common  friends,  w]*thrr  we  are  nek  or 
well ;  the  very  t!iMdxT-rant$  in  a  family  hare  the 
aame  notion.  Ssri/t. 

Majksta'tical.*1   adj.  \majeslat,  ma- 
Majesta'tick.    J   jettatu,  Lat.]  Great 
in  appearance;  having  dignity. 

In  the  earth  of  On*  hou»e  of  tuy  majestaiick 
presence.         Pxockt on  /foam,  (1685,)  p.  ISO. 

He  placed  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of  hi* 
pfuirimja'  presence  in  the  temple. 

Scott  s  (Terfa,  (ed.  1718,)  li.  493. 

1.  August;  having  dignity;  grand;  im- 
perial ;  regal ;  great  of  appearance. 

They  mad*  a  doubt 
Prracncc  tmprificir;/ would  put  hrai  out) 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  (halt  tbou  sec, 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  apeak  audaciously.  jnaexp, 

Get  tba  start  of  the  msrsVarie*  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.     Skaktpeare,  JuL  Ceo. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  »  mo,,,Uical, 
To  ofler  it  the  ahew  of  violence. 

S&ektpmrt,  Hamlet. 

In  Ms  face 

Sale  meekness,  hcighteti'd  with  majeuuk  grace. 

Denha^n. 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
F-mbroldi  r  d  aandal*  glitter'd  aa  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  movd,  moputiei  aa  a  god. 

Tope,  Odjfu. 

2.  Stately  ;  pompous ;  splendid. 

It  waa  no  mean  thing  which  bo  purposed ;  to 
perl'urra  a  work  ao  majettical  and  stalely  waa  no 
anall  charge.   ,  Hooker. 
9.  Sublime ;  elevated ;  lofty. 

Which  paaaage  dotb  not  only  argue  an  Infinite 
abundance,  both  of  artisan*  and  material*,  but 
likewise  of  magnificent  and  mojrttical  de«rcs  in 
every  common  penoo.  H'oiion. 

The  least  portions  mnal  be  of  the  epkk  kind ; 
all  oust  be  grave,  nutjeUkal,  and  sublime.  DryL 

Maje'sticaln*ess.»  \  ji.  *.   [from  majet~ 
Majb'stickness.    j*     tical.}   State  or 
manner  of  being  niajestick. 
11c  wa*  pleased  with  the  gravity  and  miriesnc*- 


OMcnevrg  la  Beyle,  Boylt't  ITerfa,  v.  307. 
._b'stically.  adv.  [from  majeitical.] 
.    With  dignity;  with  grandeur. 

From  Italy  •  wand'ring  ray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day  t 
Northward  she  bends  miriririnuVy  bright, 
And  here  she  fixes  bor  imperial  light.  Oranriile. 

So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  bight, 

IbfaticaUy  «*Jk  ; 
A  stately,  worthier  animal, 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wag*  (he  tau, 

AU  flutter,  pride, and  talk.  Swift. 

MA'JESTY.f  «•  *•  [majatt,  old  French; 

km jettas,  Latin.} 
1 .  Dignity ;  grandeur ;  greatness  of  appear- 
ance ;  an  appearance  awful  and  solemn. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  U  full  of  mqietty. 

Ftal.  xxlx.  4. 
b  ;  he  is  eJotW  with  nvrirjiy. 

fesdfi. 


M  A  I 

Amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  Heav'n's  aU-ruUng 
aire 

Cbuae  to  reside,  his  glory  OBobacur'd, 
Aod  with  the  majtity  of  darkness  round 
Covert  bis  throne.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Great,  without  pride,  in  sober  majesty.  Pope. 

2.  Power ;  sovereignty. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  power  and  majesty. 

1  Chron.  xxix. 
To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory  ur.d  mqaty. 

Jude,  S5. 

He  gave  Nrbucbadnctssr  thy  father  majesty. 

Dan,  v.  18. 

3.  Dignity ;  elevation  of  manner. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpaaa'd, 
The  out  in  majesty.  Dry-ten. 

4.  The  title  of  kings  and  queens.  The  use 
of  majetty  has  been  ascribed  to  Gon- 
demar  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  to  the 
kings  of  Lorraine  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  France  is  not  traceable 
before  the  year  1360;  and,  according 
to  Camden,  "  majesty  came  hither  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  as 
taered  majetty  lately  in  our  memory." 
See  Douce  a  illustr.  of  Shakspearc,  ii.12. 
Seldcn  has  adduced  an  instance  of  our 
word  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second- 
Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  offer 'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.      Shakipearc,  K.  Lear. 

I  have  a  garden  opens  lo  the  scat, 
From  whence  I  can  your  majetty  convey 
To  some  nigh  friend.  Holler. 
He,  who  had  been  always  believed  a  creature  of 
■  it  once  in  six 


in  awful  state  above 

MAii~t  n.  t.  [motile,  French ;  magtia, 
Italian ;  from  mailie,  the  mesh  of  a  net. 


M  A  I 

Methtaks  t  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Haiti  op  in  kIhut.c,  with  papers  on  my  beck. 

SSaat^/earc. 

Ma'iled.*  adj.  [from  mail,  a  spot ;  maeleit, 
Teut.  to  paint ;  maien,  Germ,  to  spot.] 
Spotted ;  speckled.  Obsolete.  Sherwood. 

To  MAIM.  v.  a.  [maitan,  Gothick,  to  cut 
off;  mehaigner,  to  maim,  old  French  : 
mehaina,  Armorick ;  mancut,  Latin.] 
To  deprive  of  any  necessary  part ;  to 
cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb:  originally 
written  from  the  French  mayhem. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
Tou  maim'd  lite  jurisdiction  of  all  bishop*. 

ShaSapeare. 

The  multitude  wondered  when  Ihey  saw  the 
dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  and  the 
lame  to  walk ;  and  they  glorified  God. 

St.  Matt.  xv.  31. 

Maim.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

Privation  of  some  essential  Dart ;  lame- 
nets  produced  by  a  wound  or  ampu- 
tation. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  in  fear,  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  a  mam,  then  the  use  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

Humphrey,  duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself, 
llmt  bear*  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once ; 
A  lady  bamUi'd,  and  a  limb  lopt  off? 

-en.  71. 


1.  A  coat  of  steel  net  work  worn  for  de- 
fence. 

Being  advised  to  wear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke 
jrsvi:  this  iuimvit,  That  against  any  popular  fury,  a 
shirt  of  mail  would  be  but  a  silly  defence.  tt'otton. 

2.  Any  armour. 

We  strrpt  die  lobster  of  his  scirlet  most.  Coy- 
Some  shirts  of  maU,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on, 
Some  dond  a  cuirass,  some  a  corslet  bright, 

Fairfax. 

Some  wore  coat-armoar,  imitating  scale. 

And  next  their  skin  were  Mubborn  shirt*  of  mail ;  ] 
Some  won-  a  bnsajt- plate.       Hryden,  Xn.  Tale.  I 

3.  A  postman's  bundle ;  a  bag ;  and  in 
modern  times  the  postman  himself,  or 
the  conveyance  by  which  the  bug  of 
letters  is  sent,  [male,  mallelte,  French ; 
from  male,  Goth,  saccus  viatici.  Se- 
renius.] 

There  is  a  mail  come  in  to-day,  with  letters 
dated  Hague.  Tatter,  No.  1. 

4.  A  rent,  [mal,  Sax.  tributum.]  So  used 
in  the  north  of  England. 

&.  A  spot,   [mal,  Sax.  macula.]  See 

Mailed,  or  Molx. 
To  Mail.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  arm  defensively ;  to  cover,  as  with 
armour. 

The  mailed  Mora  shall  aa  bis  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  ia  blood.      Slakqxm,  Hen.  IK. 

2.  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper. 

I  am  liiy  married  wife, 
And  tbou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land  ; 


2.  Injury ;  mischief. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim, 

Aa  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 

Have  I  deserved. 
S.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a 
history  that  the  at 
recited. 

Ma'imedkkss.*  n.  t.  [from  maimed.']  State 
of  being  lame  or  maimed. 

Freedom  from  all  defects  and  imperfections,  dis- 
eases and  distempers,  infirmities  and  deformities, 
maunednest  and  monstrous  thapes. 
Bolton,  ImiI  and  Learned  Work,  (1633,1  p.  129. 
Feigned  and  counterfeited  moimeoWsr  aod  in- 
ability.         More,  Mytt.  of  Godl.  (1660,)  p.  509. 

MAIN.+  adj.  [mn^Tjc,  old  French;  mag- 
nut,  Lat,  Dr.  Johnson. — It  is  the  Sax. 
mejen,  great,  mighty,  powerful ;  matin, 
strength ;  magn,  Icel.  the  same,  from 
mega,  to  be  able.] 
1.  Principal;  chief;  leading. 

In  every  grand  or  mam  public  duty  which 
God  required)  of  his  cbuidi,  there  Is,  besides  (bat 
matter  and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof  coo- 
sistelb,  a  certain  outward  fashion,  whereby  the 
same  is  m  decent  nmnner  srirr.inifctered.  H^krr. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  live*, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  time*  deceased  j 
The  which  observ'd  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  die  mam  chance  of  things 
As  yet  oot  come  lo  life.       SMipeare,  Hen.  IV. 

He  is  superstitious  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  Mm  opinion  l.e  had  ence 


land trurin  rvbelliona, 
i  out  of  England. 

Holies  on  Ircltmd. 

The  nether  flood, 
Which  now  divided  into  four  mom  streams, 
Runs  diverse.  Milton,  P.  L. 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers. 
If  what  was  urg'd 

Mam  rcaum  io  persuade  rcomedHUe  war, 

Did  not  dissuade  roe  most.  Milton,  P.  L. 

All  creatures  look  lo  the  main  diar.ee,  that  is, 
food  and  propagation.  L'£ur:m#t. 

Oat  main  inu-rMt  is  to  bo  a*  happy  aa^we  can, 
and  as  long  as  j 
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Nor  t*U  m*  in  a 
Be  cartful  rill  of  use  main  chance,  my  mmi 
Put  out  lb.  principal  in  trusty  hands ; 
Live  on  liie  w,  tod  never  dip  thy  Un«U. 

Dryden,  Pert. 

Whilst  they  bum  busied  uiattwelvea  iu  various 
learning,  tlx;  hate  be*n  wanting  In  (be  one  nam 
thing.  /tatrr. 
Nor  U  it  only  in  to.  main  design,  but  tl*y  have 


followed  him  in  crcry  episode, 

2.  Mighty  ;  huge ;  overpowering ; 

Think,  you  question  with  a  Jew, 
You  may  ft"  wel !  go  stand  u  pun  th.  beach, 
And  bid  lb.  main  flood  bate  kii  usual  height. 

SJMipearr. 

Soe'st  thou  what  rag. 

Transports  our  adversary  whom  no  bounds,  

 nor  ret  th.  main  abyss, 

Wide  mlcrrupt,  can  hold  ?  Afifton,  P-  I- 

3.  Grow;  containing  the  chief  part. 

We  ourwif  will  follow 


In  them. 
ShaU  be  wdl  winged  with  our 

All 


Oisrg'i!  our  main  battle's  front. 

Sofa,  wore,  Hen.  IV. 

4-.  Important;  forcible. 

This  young  prior*,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  mans  array, 
cam*  over  to  take  possession  of  bis  new  patrimony. 

Daniel  m  Inland. 
That,  which  thou  aright 
Uclicr'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 

Millm,  P.  L. 

MAift.f  n.t.  fmarjn,  Sax.] 

1.  The  gross;  the  bulk  ;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  thrm  may  b» raduced  to  language, 
»nd  an  improvement  in  wisdom,  by  swing  mm. 

Lootr. 

2.  The  sum ;  the  whole ;  the  general. 

Tbey  allowed  Use  Liturgy  and  government  of 
the  church  of  England  as  to  the  main. 

King  Charleu 

These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the 
mittn,  been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months. 

Ladte. 

3.  The  ocean ;  the  great  sea,  a*  dis- 
tinguished from  bays  or  rivers. 

A  substitute  shine*  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  Mate 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inbuid  brook 
Into  lb*  main  of  waters. 

SWAjjwsrr,  MertK  of  Fen. 
Where's  the  king  ? 
Bids  the  wind  blow  th*  earth  into  thesea  ; 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  Twv*  the  main, 
That  things  might  change?  Snaitptare,  JT.  Lear. 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main. 
Cry'd  oat  for  helping  hands,  but  cry'd  in  vain. 

Drydtn. 

Say,  why  should  the  collected  main 
Itself  within  iu»lf  contain  ? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep,  ) 
And  with' 


Onthelov'dboaomofit. 

Prior, 

Violence ;  force. 

He  gan  advance, 
W  ith  hu^c  force,  and  with  importable,  main. 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance. 

Sp*n*T,F.  Q. 

With  might  and  main. 
He  hasted  to  get  up 


fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box.  Drydm 
5.  A  hand  at  dice,  [main,  French  ;  "  fair* 
et  lever  la  main,  to  take  up  the  trick  at 
cards,"   Cotgravc :  from  mania,  Latin, 
the  hand.] 
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Were  it  good,  I 
To  wt  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states, 
AU  at  one  cast ;  to  set  so  rich  a 
In  the  nice  hazard  of  one 

Smthpeart. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 
Wc  throw  a  merry  main.  La.  Darttt,  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dire. 
And  lucky  mams  make  people  wit* : 
That  jumbled  words  if  fortune  throw  them, 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.  Prior. 

6.  A  cockfighting  match,  [probably  from 
the  French  d  la  main,  signifying  "a 
battle  off  hand."  See  Brand's  Popular 
Antiq.  i.  481.] 

Those  monstrous  barbarities,  the  battle.royal 
and  Welsh  main,  still  continue  among  us  in  full 
force  :  a  striking  disgrace  to  the  manly  character 
of  Britons.  Brand,  Pup.  jfntiq.  i.  480. 

7.  The  continent ;  the  main  land. 

In  1589,  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded 
the  main  of  Spain.  -Bocert,  War  tests  Spain. 

Gov*  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir  ? 

analapeare,  Hamlet. 
Curiosities  brought  by  Captain  Robert  Knox 
from  Tunquin,  upon  the  mean  of  China, 

Mat.  A.  Sac.  iv.  936. 


8.  A  hamper. 


Ainsuorih. 


9.  A  course ;  a  duct. 

Perfecting  any  channel,  course,  main,  cut,  or 
duct,  through  any  of  th*  grounds. 

.Art  of  Pari.  16  Geo.  111.  c  5«.  p.  1S7S. 

Ma'inland.  n.  *.  [main  and  land.}  Con- 
tinent. Spenser  and  Dryden,  seem  to 
accent  this  word  differently. 

Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought, 
By  sea  to  have  been  from  th*  Chick  mainland 
brought.  S/K'nier,  p.  Q. 

Those  whom  Tyber's  holy  forests  bide. 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide. 

Dryden,  &n. 

Ma'isly.t  adv.  [from  main.'] 

1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

A  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mouth/  to  th*  tin  of  Eve.  Milan,  P.  L. 
They  are  mainly  reducible  to  three.  Mere. 
Use  metallick  matter  now  found  in  the  perpen- 
dicular intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally  lodged 
hot*  strata,  being  interspersed 
,  whereof  the  said  strata  mainly 
ireodWtf,  A'ai.  Hut. 

2.  Greatly ;  hugely ;  mightily. 

The  graunt  straoke  so  moyrtry  merciuw, 
That  could  have  overthrown*  a  stooy  tow  re 

Spenter,  F.  «.  i.  vii.  IS. 

It  was  observed  by  an*,  that  himself  came  bardl) 
to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches  : 
for  when  a  man's  stock  is  cone  to  that,  tint  he  can 
expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  those 
bargains,  which  for  their  greatness,  arc  few  men's 
itiuucv,  iiud  be  [xutner  in  the  industries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  Bacon. 

Ma'inmast.  n.  *.  [main  and  matt.']  The 
chief  or  middle  mast. 

One  dire  shot, 
Close  by  lite  hoard  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden. 

A  llutcntnan  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall 
from  a  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by  It  was  s 
mercy  it  was  not  his  neck.  Spectator. 

Mainpernable^  adj.  [a  corruption  of 
the  French  ntawi prendre.    See  Main- 
prise.] Bailable ;  that  may  be  admitted 
to  give  surety. 
Ma'ikpkrnok.  «.  *.    Surety;  bail. 

He  enforced  the  carl  himself  to  fly,  til)  twwnty- 

for  his  ap- 


.'  at  •  certain  day ;  but 
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advantage  was  taken  against  Us 
Daniel  on  Ireiantl. 

Mainprise,  n.  t.  [main  and  prit,  French.] 
Delivery  into  the  custody  of  a  friend, 
upon  security  given  for  appearance; 
bail. 

Sir  William  Braningbam  was  executed  for 
treason,  though  th*  carl  of  Desmond  was  l*ft  to 
mainprut.  Dmxin. 

Civ*  its  poor  entertainer  quarter ; 
And,  hs  discharge  or  mom/mar,  grant 

To  Ma'ikprise.  v.  a.    To  bail. 

Ma'insail.  it.  *.  [main  and  tail.]  The  sail 
of  the  mainmast. 

Tliey  committed  themselves  unto  the  sea,  and 
hoisted  up  the  rnoamasst  to  the  wind,  and  made  to- 
ward shore.  Act*,  xxvti.  40. 

Ma'insuekt.  r.  *.  [main  and  theet.]  The 
sheet  or  sail  of  the  mainmast. 

Strike  strike,  d»  topsail,  hit  the  watmaaet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden . 

To  Mainswear.*  v.  n.  [manrpeptan, 
Sax. ;  "meinterri,  Goth,  perjurium."  Se- 
rcnius.]  To  swear  falsely.  North.  Grose. 
"Mainsworn,  forsworn.    Blount's  Law 

Diet. 

To  MAINTAIN,  v.  a.  [mainUnir,  Fr  ] 

1.  To  preserve ;  to  keep  ;  not  to  suffer  to 
change. 

The  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  their  sub- 
stance ,  maintain  the  blood  In  a  gentle  fermentation, 
rcclude  oppdatUins,  and  muadtfy  it.  Hurtry. 

2.  To  defend ;  to  hold  out ;  to  make  good ; 
not  to  resign. 

This  piece,  these  pledges  of  your  love  mrnruam. 

Dryden. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  lets,  in  placing  him 
high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  be  mnniahu  has 
post.  Grew,  Cormai.  Sacra. 

8.  To  vindicate  ;  to  justify ;  to  support. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  lueWstft  upon 
Edward  carl  of  Glo'ater,  that  he  la  a  manifold 
traitor,  let  him  appear.  Snaiipear*. 

These  powsMooa  being  unlawfully  gotten, 
could  not  be  momfcmieu'  by  the  just  and  honour- 
able law  of  England.  Daixri. 

Lard  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  hie 
temper,  and  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  in 
the  company,  that  be  could  too  well  iwuntottsand 
justify  those  contradictions.  Clarendon. 
Maintain 

My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  continue;  to  keep  up;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be 
n  perceived.  Snakepeare,  K.  Lear. 

did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  rum- 
lain, 

Beneath  the  laurel  shade.  Dryden. 

5.  To  keep  up ;  to  support  the  expeuce 
of. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others  warning  ; 
Sufliceth,  that  I  have  mat/atoms  my  estate, 
And  senda  die  poor  well  pleased  from  nry  gate. 

Skabpeart. 

What  concerns  it  you  if  i  wear  pearl  and  gold  ? 
I  thank  my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

St.aJ\t}xiirr. 

6.  To  support  with  the  conveniences  of 
life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  tn  nsatntmn  himself  by 
bis  own  labour.  Hooker. 

If  a  woman  maintain  her  husband,  she  ia  full 
of  anger  and  much  reproach.       £cchu.  xxv.  jfS. 
It  ia  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much 
n  be  mamtonntd  by  it.    Could  U  ever  yet 
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7.  To  preserve  from  failure. 
Hero  tea  thousand  images  remain 
Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  matnbu». 

Blackmtre. 

To  Maikta'ir.  v.n.    To  support  by  ar- 
gument ;  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

Id  tragedy  anil  ucirc  I  ntunlain  against  some 
of  our  modem  criticks,  that  ibis  age  and  the  last 
have  excelled  the  ancients.  Dryden,  Jut. 

MAiKTA'iNABLB.t  adj.  [from  maintain.'] 
Defensible;  Justifiable. 

Being  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Bulloine,  the 
walls  sure  beaten  «nd  shalen,  mid  scarce  wiiiii- 

pbin.  Heyvard. 
A  thing  not  unworthy  observation,  if  the  inter- 
tionbeau 
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di  riding 


!  mointainaile. 

Uede  on  Ckunktt,  (1«!J8,)  p.  14. 

Maikta'ivbr.  n.t.  [from  moMfoiii.]  Sup- 
porter; cherisher. 

He  dedicated  the  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a 
srjexaal  mainttriner  of  all  learning. 

E.  K.  en  oprneer'i  Shep*  Cat. 
The  maintaincri  and  clx-rishen  of  a  regular 
devotion,  a  true  and  decent  pictjr.      South,  Krrm. 

Ma'inte»akce.+  n.t.  [maintenance,  Fr 
manutentw,  ana  manutentia,  Lat.  "  which 
signify  the  upholding  of  a  cause  or 
person;  metaphorically  drawn  from  sue 
couring  a  young  child  that  learns  to  go 
by  one  s  hand."  Cowel.] 

!.  Support;  protection;  defence. 

Tney  knew  that  oo  man  might  hi  reaion  take 
upon  bin  to  determine  bit  own  right,  and  ac- 
cording tn  his  own  determination  proceed  ir 
ntanteiNirtice  thereof.  Hooker. 

The  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ordinance 
amongst  the  Irish  we»  for  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance of  their  lands  in  their  posterity. 

Spenser  on  Inland. 

2.  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  sus- 
tenance; augmentation. 

It  was  St.  I'aul's  choice  to  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  churches  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  hsd  been  no  offence  conunitteil. 

Hooker. 

God  assigned  Adsm  maintenance  of  life,  and 
then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.  Honker. 

Those  of  better  fort  line  not  nuking  teeming 
their  maintenance,  lake  degrees  with  little  im- 
provement. Snip. 

3.  Continuance ;  security  from  failure. 

Whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  choree  for  God's 
honour  and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is 
graatod  to  God.  Sown. 

Ma'IKTOp.  n.  t.  [main  and  top.]  The 

top  of  the  mainmast 

From  their  mam/.iji  jovful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  sup. 


the  east  from  the 
Bninm,  Futg.  Err. 
In  common  discourse  we  denominate  person  i 
and  things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their 
clutracter:  he  is  to  be  called  a 
but  few  follies. 
.  Greater  in  dignity. 

Fell  Greek,  fall  fame, 
My  major  tow  lies  here. 

id  Cm. 


MA'jOR.f 

1.  The  officer  above  the  captain;  the 
lowest  field  offit 

2.  A  mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town. 
Obsolete. 

3.  The  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism, 
containing  some  generality. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be 


*.  MAjoR-general.  The  general  officer  of 
the  second  rank. 

ltajor-gentml  Ravignan  returned  with  tbe 
French  king's  answer.  Tatter. 

5.  MAJOR-t/omo.  n.  s.  [majeur-dome,  Fr.] 
One  who  holds  occasionally  the  place 
of  master  of  the  house. 

The  king  sent  tome  of  bis  prime  nobles,  and 
other  gcntleroen,  to  attend  the  prince  in  quality 
of  officers,  as  one  to  be  his  tiwr/oixiwni),  (Iris 
steward,)  another  to  be  master  of  the  horse,  and 
so  to  inferlour  officers. 

Hottett,  Leu.  (daU  1683,)  I.  ill.  15. 
Let  him  hare  nothing  to  do  with  any  house 
or  family,  (though  never  so  great  and  so  much  in 
power,)  where  the  derll  is  major-domo,  and  go- 
wns all.  SbsiM,  Serm.  si.  369. 

Majora'tion.  n.  t.  [from  major.]  En 
crease ;  enlargement. 

There  be  See  ways  of  majoratim  of  sounds 
enclosure  simple  j  enclosure  with  dOatatioo;  com- 
munication; reflection  concurrent;  and  sppr 
to  the  sensory.  Bacon,  JVoi.  Hut. 

Majo'bivy.t  at.  t.  [from  major.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
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formerly  written.  See  Master,  Mas- 
terful, and  Mastery. 

Tbe  maiuers  of  her  art.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Ma'istrss*.*  «.  *.    The  old  word  for 
ses  it.    See  Mis- 


Maize,  or  Indian  Wheat,  n.  t. 

The  whole  maize  plant  has  the 
pearance  of  a  reed.  This  plant  is  [ 
pagated  in  England  only  as  a  curiosity, 
out  in  America  it  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently 
propagated  with  great  care.  Miller. 


a  very 

more  viscous  than  wheat- 

To  MAKE.Tr. a.  [macan,  Saxon;  machen, 
German ;  maken,  Dutch  :  "  ab  antiquia- 
simo  Goth,  mega,  valcre."  Seremus.] 

1.  To  create. 


The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself. 

Proo.  xvl.  A. 

Remember '»t  thou 
Thy  making,  white  the  Maker  gate  thee  being  ? 

Afitt«,  P.  L. 

2.  To  form  of  materials. 

He  fashioned  it  widi  a  graving  tool,  after  be 
bad  made  it  a  molten  calf.  Etod.  xxxii.  4. 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men. 


Ma'iwyard.  ».*.  [main  and  yard.]  The 
yard  of  the  mainmast. 

With  sharp  hooks  tliey  took  hold  of  the  tack- 
ling which  bold  the  mutiny irrt  to  the 
rowing,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and 
moinymd  by  the  board. 

MA'JOR,  adj.  [major,  Lat.] 
I.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 
They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
oly  when  they  are  the  major  part  of  s 
assembly,  and  then  their  voices  being 
lumber,  must  orersway  their  judgements 


general 


who  are  fewer. 

'Die  true 
through  the  poles  of 

rot.  ii. 


HonJrcr. 
i  ia  a  mayor  circle  passing 


Grew,  Comal.  Sacra. 

2.  The  greater  number,  [majoritf,  Fr.] 

It  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be 
so  wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  the  puhlicit  woal,  and  by  that  means 
hinder  a  sedition.  AMu.jn. 

As  hi  senates  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior. 

Decent  executions  keep  tbe  world  in  awe;  for 
that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
hanged  every  year.  Arbnthnot. 

[From  majores,  Lat.]  Ancestry. 

Of  evil  parents  an  evil  generation,  n  posterity 
not  unlike  their  majority!  of  mischievoui  proge- 
nitors, s  venomous  and  destructive  progeny. 

Brown,  Vulc.  Err. 

4.  [Majoriti,  Fr.  «  full  age."  Cotgrave.] 
Full  age ;  end  of  minority 


During  the  i 
barons  were 


5. 


First  rank 

Douglas, 
Whose  hot 
Holds  from  ell 
And 


II Id,  the 
e  French : 
come  to  his  mri^rMy, 
a  cruel  war  against  him. 

Dooitt  on  Iretcnvi. 

Obsolete. 


high  deeds, 

ma,  and  great  name  in  areas, 
chief  majority, 

oooJaptare,  Hen.  IV. 

6.  The  office  of  a  major. 
Ma'ister.*  n.  t.  [mercers,  Sax.]  A  mas- 
ter.   So  master  and  iu  derivatives  were 


We  have  no  other  measure,  sure  one  of  the 
moon,  but  ore  artificially  made  out  of  these  by 
compounding  or  dividing  them.    Holder  on  Time. 

3.  To  compose:  as,  parts,  materials  or 
ingredients. 

One  nt'  my  fellows  liau  the  speed  of  him; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  bis  message. 

Skoktptare,  ilartetk. 
Tbe  heaven,  tbe  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless 
sea. 

ituie  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waiter. 

A  pint  of  salt  of  tartar,  exposed  unto  a  moist 
air,  will  make  more  liquor  than  the  former  mea- 
sure will  contain.  Jtrottn. 
t.  To  form  by  art  what  is  not  natural. 
There  lavish  nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours,  and  alluring  sights ; 
And  art  with  her  cotitemiing,  doth  aspire 

5.  To  produce  or  effect  as  the  agent. 

If  I  suspect  widiout  cause,  why  then 
sport  at  me ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest. 

Shakqiearf,  M.  Beer  of  Ulndtor. 
When  their  hearts  were  merry  they  said,  Call 
r  Sampson,  that  be  may  make  us  sport. 

Judg.  xvi.  85. 
Give  unto  Soloman  a  perfect  heart  to  build  tbe 
palace  for  the  which  I  have  made  provision. 

I  Ckron.  xxix.  19. 
Thou  hast  set  signs  and  wonders  in  tbe  bud 
of  Egypt,  and  hast  made  thee  a  name. 

Jer.  xxxii.  90. 

Joshua  made  peace,  and  made  a  league  with 
them.  Joshua. 

Doth  combine 
To  mate  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  man.  Dryd. 

Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Maka  gods  of  monsters.  Tate,  Jnv. 

6.  To  produce  as  a  cause. 

Wealth  mektlh  many  friends;  but  the  poor  is 
separated  from  his  neighbour.         Prov.  xix.  4. 

lum  before  great  men.  Proo.  xvEi!*l  s. 

Tbe  child  la  light  to  believe  any  occurrence  to 
be  a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week 
lucky,  hath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  tbe  sound- 
ness of  his  understanding.  »V!» 


for 
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7.  To  do;  to  perform;  to  practise;  to  use 
in  action. 

Though  the  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  Other 
places  she  enlarged!  her  minh  so  ftr,  that  uscre  is 
shrewd  CAMttruclion  made  of  b«r. 

Snaki/icare,  if.  HTeo  of*  IPlruJror. 
She  mode  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher. 

(Jen.  ixiv.  46. 

We  wade  prayer  unto  our  God.      AM.  iv.  9. 
He  ibaM  mote  l  tpecly  riddance  of  nil  In  the 
Und.  Ztpk.  i.  18. 

Tbey  all  began  lo  mala  excuse. 

&.  ZtJ*.  »>».  18. 
It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Ach.ua 
to  make  a  certain  contribution  foe  lb*  poor. 

item.  XV.  96. 

The  Venetian!,  provoked  by  the  Turks  with 
direr*  iojaries,  both  by  tea  and  land,  resolved, 
without  or  lay,  to  make  war  likewise  upon  him. 

KnaUtt,  HiM, 
Such  tmtsick  aa  before  was  never  nude. 
But  when  of  old  the  tout  of  morning  eung. 

ititlon. 

All  the  actional  of  his  life  were  ripj>ed  up  and 
surrcyetL,  and  all  mslicioui  glossci  rfouie  upon  ail 
he  had  mid,  and  nil  lie  had  done.  Clarendon. 

Say*  Carneedes,  rince  neither  you  nor  I  lore 
repetitions,  I  shall  not  now  make  any  of  what  clae 
was  urged  again-l  Theinittina,  Boyle. 

The  Phoenicians  m,-ide  claim  to  this  man  as 
theirs,  and  attributed  to  Mm  the  invention  of 
letter*.  Hate. 
What  hope,  0  Pantheu* !  whither  can  we  run ! 
t  a  stand?  end  what  may  yet  be  done  ? 

Dryden. 

erclunta  make  long  eojages  by  sea 
To  get  sautes,  be  cuta  a  shorter  way. 

Dryden,  Jaw. 

To  what  end  did  Ulysses  make  that  journey? 
.Ericas  undertook  it  by  the  commandment  of  hi* 
father  s  ghost-  Ztrylcn. 

He  dat  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  hit 
life,  must  allow  a  large  portion  of  it  to  recreation. 

Lock. 

Make  some  request,  and  I, 
W  hnte'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply.  Addito  n. 

Were  it  pcraiitted,  he  should  make  the  tour  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  sun. 

ArtttlKriot  and  /*.'/«?,  yiart.  Sen!/. 

8.  To  cause  to  have  any  auality. 

She  may  give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws, 

as  to  make  their  sentence  weightier  thai!  any  Ixsre 
and  naked  conceit  to  the  contrary.  Hooker. 
I  will  mot*  your  cities  waste.     Lev.  ixvi.  31. 
Her  husband  bath  utterly  moaV  them  void  on 
be  day  he  heard  them.  Xumh.  xxx.  19. 

When  he  had  made  a  convenient  room,  he  set  it 
in  a  wall, 
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JTu.  alii.  15. 
He  made  the  water  wine.        Si.  John,  iv.  46. 
He  was  the  more  inflamed  with  the  desire  of 
battle  with  Waller,  to  mote  even  all 

I  brad  you  up  lo  arms,  rai»*d  you  to  po^cr, 
Permitted  you  to  fight  for  th is  usurper ; 
All  lo  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
Which  even  ibis  day  has  ruin'd. 

Dryden,  Span,  Friar. 

In  reapect  of  actions  within  the  reach  of  such  a 
power  in  liim,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible 
for  freedom  to  iiuiir  rum.  Locke. 

9.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition. 

I  have  mode  the*  s  god  to  lliarsoh. 

End.  vit,  1. 

Joseph  mode  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  Israel.  Gen.  xlvl.  39. 

Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us. 

fired,  it. 

Ye  hare  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  slink  emnng 
the  inhabitants.  Gen.  xxxiv.  90. 

He  ma\ic  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  Phil.  ii.  7. 

He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel. 

St.  Jtkn,  i.  31. 


Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  bare  I 
made  myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain 
the  more.  I  Car.  ix.  19. 


a  by-word  of  the  peopt 

Job,  svu.  6. 

Mote  ye  him  drunken  ;  for  he  magnified  him- 
self against  the  Lord.  Jer.  xlviii.  96. 

Joseph  was  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public 
example.  St.  itaUh.  I.  19. 

By  the  assistance  of  ihii  faculty  we  have  all 
those  ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though 
we  do  not  actually  contemplate,  yet  we  can  bring 
in  sight,  and  r*ste  appear  again,  and  he  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts.  Locke. 

The  Laccdemomans  trained  up  their  children 
to  hate  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man 
into  their  company,  and  shewing  thorn  what  a 
beast  he  made  of  himself,  a* 'of Ja, 

10.  To  form  ;  to  settle;  to  establish. 
Those  wbo  are  wise  in  courts 

Moke  friendships  with  the  ministers  of  state, 
Nor  seek  the  ruins  of  a  wretched  exile.  Rom. 

11.  To  hold;  to  keep. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  stain  abode.  Dryden. 

12.  To  secure  from  distress ;  to  establish 
in  riches  or  happiness.  In  this  sense, 
formerly  much  used  with  mar,  by  way 
of  contrast,  i.  e.  save  or  destroy. 


Una 


all  were  her  har.di.-i  twainc  ; 


That  one  did  reach,  tbe  other  putb'd  away  ; 

t  one  did  make,  tbe  other  marr'd  againe. 

Sftenter,  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  99. 
sins  I  seek*  my  duke's  love  to  expound, 
ore  I  seek  to  make,  the  more  I  nurrr'd. 

Harington,  Ariotto,  v.  19. 
He  bath  given  her  Oils  monumental  ring,  and 
thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 


Tbe  i 


Thjt  is  tbe  night, 
That  either  mots*  me,  or  forcdoes  mc  quit*. 

Skah;<care. 
Each  element  bis  dread  command  obeys, 
Wlio  stoats  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown, 
Wbo  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise, 
8o  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

13.  To  suffer  ;  to  incur. 
Tbe  lots  was  private  that  I  made; 

'Twit  but  myself  I  lost ;  1  lost  no  legions. 

Dryden. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes 
shipw  reck  a  second  time.  Ilocjn. 

14.  To  commit. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  ex- 
cuse of  tiie  faults  which  1  have  modi;  Dryden. 

15.  To  compel  ;  to  force  ;  to  constrain. 
Thai  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  litis 

moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in 
•  waking  man  not  remember  those  thoughts, 
would  need  tome  better  proof  than  bare  assertion 
to  make  it  be  believed.  Locke. 

They  should  b*  made  to  rite  at  their  early 
hour  ;  but  great  care  should  he  token  m  waking 
them,  that  It  be  not  done  hastily.  Locke. 

16.  To  intend ;  to  purpose  to  do.   In  this 
sense  it  is  used  only  i 

What  dost  thou  here  now  make? 

Renter,  F.  Q,  vii  vi,  95. 
But  what  stake  you  bare? 

Skakipeart,  if.  Wivaaf  Wxndior. 
Wbo  brought  thee  hither  ?   and  what  asnaetf 
thou  in  this  place  ?  Jndgn,  *»ni.  it- 

He  may  ask  this  civil  question,  friend  !- 
What  dost  thou  esoas  a  shipboard?  lo  what  end? 

Dryden. 

Gomel ;  what  mak'tt  thou  here  with  a  whole 
brotherhood  of  city-bailiffs?  Drytlen,  Span,  r'rtar. 

17.  To  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing. 

He's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  pepper ; 
he  made  five  mark*  ready  money. 

Ssaarnnare. 

>id  I  make  ,  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  I 
?  » Cor. 
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If  Anletes,  •  negligent  prince,  made  to  much, 
what  must  now  the  Romans  make,  who  govern 
k  *o  wisely.  Arkutkno,. 

If  it  I*  meant  of  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it 
wn*  very  high  ;  It  being  hardly  possiblo  lo  make 
to  much  of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a 
»»ry  low  price.  jMutktted. 

18.  To  reach;  to  tend  to;  to 
a  kind  of  sea  term. 

Acosia  rccurdeth,  they  that  saQ  in  i 
can  mdhr  no  land  of  either  side. 

flretrr..  Pafe.  frr. 

I  v*  made  the  port  already, 
And  laugh  securely  at  th*  lasy  atorrn.  Dryden. 

They  ply  their  shstter'd  oars 
To  nearest  Und,  and  make  tbe  Libyan  shores. 


Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee, 

Whtlc  gentle  repliyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales  ; 
Hut  would  forsake  the  whip,  and  make  tbe  shore, 

When  the  winds  whistle,  and  tbe  tempests  raw  ? 

m         ,  l!ru:r. 

19.  To  gain. 

The  wind  came  sl»ut,  and  settled  in  the  west 
for  many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no 

Sneon. 

I  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat. 

UUton,  S.  A. 

Now  mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much,  con- 
cerned to  make  this  marriage,  it  was  to  state  , 
for  tbe  divorce  which  he  mtuided  after 


rway 


20  To  force ;  to  gain  by  force. 

Hugged  rocks  are  inlerpos'd  in  vain ; 
He  nvdett  hit  way  o'er  mounuins,  and  con 
Unruly  torrents,  and  unforded  streams. 

Drytitn, 


Tem]M\: 


The  stone  wall  which  divides  China  from 
Tartary,  is  reckoned  nine 
running  over  rocks,  at 
through  mighty  arches. 

21.  To  exhibit. 
When  thou  mobs*  a  dinner,  call  not  thy  friends 

but  the  poor.  a.  Luke,  xiv.  19. 

22.  To  pay ;  to  give. 

He  shall  make  amends  for  tbe  harm  that  be 
bath  done.  Letitiau. 

23.  To  put ;  to  place. 

You  must  mate  a  great  difference  between 
Hercutes's  labours  by  Und,  and  Jason's  voyage 
by  tea  for  the  golden  fleece. 

Atom,  Ifueu^ik^om. 

24.  To  turn  to  same  use. 

Wfaate'er  tbey  catch, 
Their  fury  avrars  an  koatnanent  of  war. 

Dryden,  .rVrt. 

25.  To  incline  to ;  to  dispose  to. 

It  it  not  requisite  they  should  destroy  our 
ison,  that  is,  to  make  us  rely  on  the  strength  of 
tore,  when  the  it  least  able  to  relieve  us. 


nature,  ' 

Brown,  Fmig.  Err. 

26.  To  effect  as  an  argument. 

Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the 
w  or  I  d  for  them.  Hooker. 

You  conceive  you  have  no  more  lo  do  than, 
having  found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance, 
introduce  a*  much  of  the  verse  as  will  serve  your 
turn,  though  in  reality  it  auuVt  nothing  for  you. 

Swift. 

27.  To  represent ;  to  show. 

He  it  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
ptake  him.  Alter,  Rtfi.  on  Leorrune. 

28.  To  constitute. 

Our  desires  carry  Ihe  mind  out  to  shsent  good, 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  rrsntjjur  or  encreass  of  our  happiness. 

29.  To  amount  to. 


me:  God. 


i  no  men's  person.  Gat.  ii.  16. 
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SO.  To  mould';  to  form. 

Lye  not  erect  but  tallow,  which  is  in  the  w- 

king  of  the  bed ;  [>r  with  the  legs  gathered  dp, 

it  the  man  wrsolesoavo.  Bacon,  Xat.  UitU 


I'll  find,  about  the  nnhng  of  the  bed .  Sttailjvart. 

They  mow  font  green,  and  burning  of  tbem  to 
ashes,  make  the  ashes  up  into  bails  with  a  little 
water.  Meriimrr. 

SI.  To  fasten ;  to  bar :  an  expression  used 
in  several  of  the  midland  counties. 

Steevnu. 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  srornen't  wit,  and  it  will 
out  at  the  casement.       Shcispeare,  As  you  Mr  it. 
The  doori  arc  made  against  you. 

iSflas-JTH-iirt-.  f'am.  a/"  £rr. 

92.  7o  Makb  avoau.  To  kill ;  to  destroy. 
Ha  wul  not  let  afip  any  advantage  to  nsotv 
amy  him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  rourage 
and  goodness,  may  one  day  thaks  the  scat  of  a 
never-secure  tyranny.  Sidney. 

Clarence  sras,  by  practice  of  evil  person*  about 
the  king  hia  brother,  called  theuee  away,  and  soon 
after,  by  sinister  means,  was  clan  madr  inj. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
He  may  tart  •  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  auriy  his  brother. 

Shah[»rtirc, 
I  of  princes 
to  Omit 
r  king  that  did  put 
to  death  hia  successor.  JSucon. 

My  mother  I  alew  at  my  very  birth,  and  since 
hare  made  av<ay  two  of  her  brothers,  and  bapmly 
to  make  way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against 
myself.  Hayunrd. 
itoaaafathemso] 


Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
succession,  that  tlwre  was  never  kiug  that 
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39.  To  Make  light  qf  To 


ai  of 


of.  To 


35.  To  Make 
to  regard. 

36.  To  Make  free  with.   To  treat  with- 
out  ceremony. 

The.  same  who  bare  mods'  free  Kith  the  greatest 
names  in  cburcb  and  state,  and  exposed  to  the 
world  the  private  misfortunes  of  families. 

37.  To  Makb  good.  To 
fend;  to  justify. 

The  grand  master,  gutoded  with  a  company  of 
most  valisnl  knights,  drove  them  out  again  !ry 
force,  and  made  f  ood  the  place. 

KnoUet,  Hi*,  of  the  TWh. 
When  be  cornea  to  mat*  good  his  confident  un- 
dertaking. !«  U  fain  to  say  tilings  that  agree  very 
little  with  one  another.  Boyle. 
I'll  cither  die,  or  111  tunic  gwi  the  place. 

Dryden. 

As  for  this  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing 
one  single  theme  they  gsin  an  advsnuge  to  ex- 
press, and  work  up,  the  passions,  I  wish  any  ax. 
ample  be  could  bring  from  them  could  male  it 
goad.  J)ryden  ois  Dram.  Patsy. 

I  will  add  what  the  same  author  subjoins  to 
wnitr  gtad  his  foregoing  remark. 

L»cke  on  Education. 

38.  To  Makb  good.  To  fulBi ;  to  accom- 
plish. 

"  ,tJ"T*a  words. 

Ssoirpearr. 


Tbey 


light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways. 

St,  Matt*,  sxii. 
4ft  To  Makb  love.   To  court;  to  play 
the  gallant. 

How  happy  each  of  the  seies  would  be,  if 
there  was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one 
mat  mat  es  or  receives  for.     Addison,  Guardian. 

41.  To  Makb  a  man.    To  make  the  for- 
tune of  a  person.     Still  a 


expression. 

Were  I  in  England  now,  and  bad  but  this  Bab 
painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a 
piece  of  ail  ret )  there  would  this  monster  mote  a 
man  i  any  strange  beast  there  swan  a  man ,  when 
they  will  not  gire  a  doit  10  leliere  S  lam* 

they  will  lay  out  ten  to  sea  a  dead  Indian. 

J&airjteare,  Tempest. 

We  are  all  made  men. 

Shaki/varr  M>d<.  X.  /«»». 
What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  bur- 
then of  gold  to  he  mode  a  man  for  erer? 

7'u7«lson. 

42.  To  Make  merry-    To  feast ;  to  par- 
take of  an  entertainment. 

A  hundred   pound  or  two,  to  saeav  saerry 
withal?  s/ulapmre. 
_  The  king  went  to  Latham  to  nvoJhr  »\erry  with 
hia  mother  and  the  earl.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make 
merry  with  hia  neighbour,  and  after  a  day,  those 
two  go  to  a  third  :  in  which  progress  ihey  encreesc 
like  mow  ha  I  Is,  till  through  dietr  bunfcensome 
weight  they  break,  Chrev,  Astri  de/"  Censtr. 

43.  To  Make  much  of.   To  cherish ;  to 
foster. 

The  king  hearing  of  their  ndvcntunv  suddenly 
falls  to  uke  pride  in  maM„g  much  /  tbem,  ex- 
1  -  -  them  »ith  infinite  pra' 
The  bird  is  dc.d 


Skalijienre,  Cymi. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  «to*c  too  mtsce  of 
any  nun  at  the  fine  Paeon,  £<wyi. 

The  easy  and  the  buy  make  much  of  the  gout ; 
and  yet  maJanf  much  «f  themaelres  loo,  they 
take  care  to  carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it 
warm.  Temple. 

44.  To  Makb  of.    What  to  make  of,  is, 
how  to  understand. 

That  they  should  hare  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  affairs  of  those  that  lie  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell 

what  to  ns<z*r  of  Bacon. 

I  past  the  summer  here  at  Nirameguen,  with, 
out  the  least  remembrance  of  what  luul  happened 
to  me  in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  Sep. 
tanker,  and  then  I  began  ui  feci  a  pain  1  knew 
not  what  to  mute  of,  in  die  same  joint  of  my 
other  foot.  Temple. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with 
a  modem  inscription  on  ibe  pedestal,  which  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of.        Addison,  on  Italy. 

I  desired  he  would  let  me  see  hia  book  :  he  did 
so,  smiling  ■  I  could  not  moat  any  thing  o/iu 

Tatter. 

Upon  one  side  were  htigo  pieces  of  iron,  cut 
into  strange  figures,  which  we  knew  not  what  to 
mate  of.  Swifl. 

45.  To  Makb  of.   To  produce  from ; 
to  effect. 

lam 


So  have  appeared 
paper  hate  made  so  very  little  of  it. 

Addison. 

16.  To  Make  qf.   To  consider ;  to  ac- 
count ;  to  esteem. 

/roe  than  of  a  slave? 

J)ryden. 
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47.  To  Make  of.  To 
not  used. 

Xayrus  was  wonderfully  beloved  and  made  of 
by  the  Turkish  merchants,  whose  language  be 
had  learned.  Untitle  i. 

48.  To  Makk  over. 
hands  of  trustees. 

Widows  who  hare  tried  one  lover, 
Trust  none  again  till  uY  hare  surf*  ante. 

JfewntW 


To  settle  in  the 


Hake  o'er  thy  honour  brae 
And  give  me  seiiure  of  the  i 

Dryden. 

49.  To  Make  over.   To  transfer. 

Tl'-c  second  mercy  made  over  to  ui  by  the  reroud 
covenant,  it  the  promise  of  pardon.  Hammond. 

Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  nrr  -  nothing 
but  time  can  take  away  years,  or  gist  them. 

CVaVier. 

My  waist  ia  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches, 
by  what  I  have  already  made  oter  to  my  neck. 

Addism,  Guardian. 

Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  earr, 
was  forced  to  leave  off  ruining.  S\&Jt. 

50-  To  Makb  out.  To  clear;  to  explain; 
to  clear  to  one's  self. 

Afaae  out  the  rest,  —  I  am  disordered  so, 
X  ltnow  not  fur'tJhcr  wlul  lo  ^aiy  do. 

Dryden,  lad.  Emp. 
Antiquaries  make  rvl  the  most  ancient  medals 


It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  t 
bills  of  fare  fur  some  suppers. 

Arhvtknat  on  Coins. 

51.  To  Make  out.   To  prove;  to  erince. 

There  it  no  truth  which  a  man  may  mnre 
evidently  ssoee  out  to  himself,  than  the  existence 
of  a  God. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident 
yet,  what  may  be  made  cut  from  tbem  by  a  » ary 
deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  certain  an  J 
infallible  truths.  I.ocie. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  tboug 
little  meditation,  distrust  every  thing  for 
that  is  not  the  dictate  of  sense,  or  made  out  an- 
mediately  to  their  senses.  Burnt!. 

We  are  to  sindieste  the  just  providence  of  God 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour, 
as  well  aa  we  can,  upon  an  imperfect  view  of 
things,  to  aute  eat  die  beauty  and  harmony  of 
all  the  seeming  discards  and  liregulariu'cs  of  the 
divine  administrauon.  TVfateon,  Srras. 

.Scaligcr  hath  mad*  out,  that  the  history  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of 
Virgil.  iMrden. 

In  tho  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the 
reasonings  which  make  out  both  ray  | 

•dVlerastry. 
will  hate 
cent. 
Suift. 

52.  To  Make  ture  of.   To  consider  as 
certain. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both 
of  them  were  at  their  disposal.  ItryL-n. 

33.  To  Make  ture  of.   To  secure  to  one  s 
possession. 

But  w  hether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 
Make  sure  of  this  day  and  hang  t 


are  already  suggested.  At 
I  dare  engage  to  nsaee  it  out,  mat  they  a 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  sis  per  c 


54.  To  Make  up.   To  get  together. 

How  will  the  farmer  lie  able  to  musV  up  his 
rant  at  quarter-day  ?  Lathe. 

55.  To  Makb  up.  To  reconcile ;  to  com- 
pose. 

I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  mate  up 
a  o^iarrel.  Shakrjxare,  As  you  like  it. 

56.  To  Make  up.   To  repair. 

4i  2 
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I  sought  Tor  a  man  among  thorn  that  should 
male  up  the  hedge,  ami  standln  the  gap  before  ra» 
for  the  land.  Ezrtu I. 

57.  To  Make  up.    To  compos*,  as  in- 
gredients. 

These  are  the  lineament*  of  flattery,  winch  da 
together  naif  up  a  face  of  most  extreme  deforraltj. 

Geo.  of  the  Ton/rut. 

He  h  to  encounter  an  enemy  mode  up  of  wile* 
and  stratagems ;  an  old  serpent,  a  long  experi- 
enced deceiver.  SWA. 

Zeal  should  be  made  up  of  the  largest  measures 
of  spiritual  lore,  desire,  hope,  hatred,  grief,  indig- 
nation. Sprat. 

Oft  he  was  all  made  up  of  lore  and  charms ; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire. 

stilditan. 

Harlequin's  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and 
absurdities.  Additcn. 

Vines,  6gs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myrtles, 
and  fields  of  corn,  avoir  tu>  the  most  delijrtitfu  . 
UttU-landskip.  Addiaon. 

Old  moutd'ring  una,  racks,  daggers,  and  dis- 
tress, 

Mate  up  the  frightful  horror  of  the  place.  Gartt. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side 
of  moderate  whig*,  and  au  the  other  of  presby- 
taTient.  SuiJU 

US.  To  Make  up.    To  shape 

A  catapotiutn  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid, 
and  most  commonly  made  up  in  pills, 

Arouthnat  on  Coin*. 

59.  To  Make  up.    To  supply ;  to  make 
less  deficient. 

Whatsoever,  to  mafar  up  the  doctrine  of  roan's 
sal  ration,  la  added  aa  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's 
insufficiency,  wc  reject  it.  Hooter. 

I  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence 
to  my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my 
proof  might  be  mode  up  in  the  example.  Gtandile. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  wise,  eager  to  c 
Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage  ; 
Who  ne'er  consider,  but  wit] wot  a  pause 
Malt*  up  in  passion  what  they  want  in  cause. 

Dry  Jen. 

If  his  rornantick  disposition  transport  him  so  far 
at  to  expect  little  or  nothing  from  this,  he  might 
however  hope,  that  the  principals  would  mate  it  up 
in  dignity  and  respect.  ou*/t. 

60.  To  compensate ;  to  balance. 

If  they  retrench  any  die  smaller  particulars  in 
their  ordinary  espence,  it  will  easily  mate  up 
the  halfpenny  a-day  widen  we  have  now  under 
consideration.  A<Uiton,  Sptct. 

Thus  wisely  she  motet  up  her  time. 
Mis-spent  when  yutith  was  in  its  prime.  GnmtiOe. 

the  inequalities  of  this,  and  to  salve  all  irregular 
appearances.  Atterhtry. 

61.  To  Makb  up.    To  settle;  to  adjust. 

The  rcaamu  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passiou  of  distemper'd  blood. 
Than  to  mate  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  rigk  and  wrong.  Skah]..  Treat.  and  Crest. 

Tlrougb  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Yet  I  can  matt  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  hack  receive  the  Sour  of  all. 
And  leave  use  out  the  bran.      Skabaieare,  Carial. 

He  was  to  mate  tip  his  accounts  with  his  lord, 
and  by  an  easy  utuliscovcrable  cheat  Ike  could  pro- 
vide against  the  impending  dtstrcaa.  Ragrn,  Serm. 

62.  To  Makb  up.   To  accomplish;  to 
conclude ;  to  complete. 

Torre  is  doubt  bow  far  we  are  to  proceed  by 
collection  before  the  lull  and  complete  measure  of 
thingt  necessary  be  n>ui;  up.  Hooter. 

Is  net  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
_  I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  u/i, 

1  much. 
Stiatipeare. 


On  Wednesday  the  general  account  is  mntii  up 
and  primed,  and  on  Thursday  published. 

Cream*,  BiUt  of  Mortality. 

This  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  j«!ses 
away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
ooosciou«ie»a  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life :  thia  it  what  I  can  say  upon  expe- 
rience, and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true  when 
you  come  to  mate  up  the  account.  Lucia. 

63.  This  is  one  of  the  words  so  frequently 
occurring,  and  used  with  so  much  la- 
titude, that  its  whole  extent  is  not  easily 
comprehended,  nor  are  its  attenuated 
and  fugitive  meanings  easily  caught  and 
restrained.  The  original  sense,  includ- 
ing cither  production  or  formation,  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  varieties  of 
application. 

To  MAKE-t  v.  n. 

1.  To  tend ;  to  travel ;  to  go  any  way. 

Oh  me,  lieutenant;  what  villains  have  done  thia? 
—  I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 
And  cannot  mat*  away.         Shattpcart,  OihtlUi. 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amass  your  friends. 


The  earl  of  Lincoln  resolved  to  mat*  on  where 
the  king  was,  to  give  him  battle,  and  marched  to- 
wards Newark.  Bacon. 

There  made  fort  i  to  us  a  email  boat,  with  about 
right  persons  in  it.  Bacon,  iVew  Atlantis. 

Warily  provide,  that  while  we  mate  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is 
worse.  Bacon,  Eat. 

A  wonderful  erroneous  obwryatior,  that  «.,*«*. 

rience. 


Mate  on,  . 

Of  mm,' struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the  Uvea 
Of  those  remain  and  stand.     B.  Jmton,  Catiline. 

The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of  the 
soldiers  mating  toward  land,  were  easily  beaten 
from  the  shore.  A'noUet. 

When  they  set  out  from  mount  Sinai  they  made 
northward  unto  Riahmah.       Brawn,  Vul«.  Err. 

Some  speedy  way  for  passage  must  be  found ; 
Hate  to  the  citv  by  the  postern  gate.  Dryden. 
The  bull 

His  easier  conquest  proudly  did  forego  ; 
And  fisnriJi£  at  him  with  a  furious  bound. 
From  his  bent  forehead  aim'd  a  double  wound. 

Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Turnut  the  delusion  found 
Far  on  the  sea,  still  mating  from  the  ground. 

Dryih'n- 

A  man  of  a  disturbed  brain  seeing  in  the  streets 
one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him,  stepped 
into  a  cutler's  si  top,  and  taxing  an  a  naked  sword 
made  after  the  boy.  Look*. 

Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me 
with  a  spaniel  by  hia  horse's  side,  I  made  up  to 
him.  Addiaon. 

The  French  king  ssoicr  at  us  directly,  and 
keeps  a  king  by  bin  to  set  over  us.  Addmn. 

A  monstrous  boar  rush  d  forth ;  hia  baleful  eye* 
Shot  glaring  tire,  and  ids  stiff-pointed  bristles 
lloae  high  upon  his  back ;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  hit  tusks.       Smut,  Pkexi.  and  Uippol 

2.  To  contribute ;  to  have  effect. 

Whatsoever  mister  nothing  to  your  subject,  and 
is  improper  to  it,  admit  sot  into  your  work. 

/JrvA-n. 

Blinded  aa  he  is  by  die  love  of  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right, 
when  it  moras  for  his  own  advantage.  Satft 

3.  To  operate ;  to  act  as  a  proof  or  argu- 
ment, or  cause- 
It  is  very  needful  to  be  known,  and  matett  unto 

the  right  of  the  war  against  him.  Spenttr. 

Where  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine, 
nor  tic  strength  of  any  invincible  argument,  other. 


wise  found  out  by  the  light  of  reason,  nor  any 
notable  pubiick  inconvenience  doth  mete  osrainst 
Unit  which  our  own  laws  ecclesiastical  have  insti- 
tuted for  the  ordering  of  these  affairs;  the  very 
autimrhy  of  the  church  itvclf  aufflcvth  Hooter. 

That  which  should  mate  for  them  must  prove, 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  fat  church  regi- 
ment, hut  only  keep  tlioue  laws  which  in  Scripture 
tbey  find  made.  /footer. 

Let  us  follow  after  th»  things  which  mate  for 
peace.  Rom.  sir.  19. 

Perkio  Warbeck  finding  that  time  and  tem- 
porising, which,  whilst  bis  practices  were  covert, 
mrle  for  him,  did  now,  wben  they  were  discovered , 
rather  make  against  him,  resolved  to  try  some  ex- 
ploit upon  England.  Baenm,  Utn.  VII. 

A  thing  may  matt  to  ray  present  purpose. 

ei^yu 

It  motet  to  this  purpose,  that  the  b'ght-co Darn- 
ing stones  in  Italy  must  be  art  In  the  sun  before 
tbey  retain  light.  Ihj-by. 

What  avails  it  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  Mm  right  In  any  Una ;  for 
even  my  own  ( 


*.  To  shew ;  to  appear ;  to  carry  appear- 
ance. 

Joshua  and  ail  Intel  marie  as  if  they  were 
beaten  before  them,  and  fled.  Jaeh.  nil.  13. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends, 
that  you  mate  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  and  the) 
wul  give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead. 

Arouttnat,  John  Bull. 

5.  To  compose  poetry ;  to  make  by  the 
imagination;  to  versify :  a  very  old  usage 
of  this  word. 

To  solace  him  aomtime,  as  I  do  when  leaner. 

Us.  «f  P.  Plowman,  fol.  GO. 
The  god  of  shepherds  TUyrus,  is  dead, 
Who  taught  me  hotneiy,  as  I  can,  to  mate. 

Spenttr,  Step.  Col.  June. 
DotidYs  her  peerless  skill  In  mating  well, 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit 
Such  as  all  womankind  did  far  excel. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies  j  and 
who  cannot  in  afar,  that  is  invent,  bath  bis  name 
for  nothing.  Dryden,  on  Epict  Poetry. 

t>  To  Makb  otvay  teitA.  To  destroy ;  to 
kill ;  to  make  away.  This  phrase  is  im- 
proper. 

The  women  of  Greece  were  seised  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  dispoM.nl  several  Of 
them  to  mate  away  vdn  thcrasrlvce,  AdiiiiontSftxt. 

7.  TbMAKB^/or.  To  advantage;  to  favour. 
Compare  with  indifferency  these  diijnntiea  of 

times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  thev  ffl>!^« 
far  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 


None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  thou  for  whom 
it  mateth  that  there  were  no  God.      Bacon,  En. 

I  was  asaur'd,  that  nothing  was  design 'd 
Against  I  bee  but  safe  custody  and  hold; 
That  made  for  me,  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  the*  forth  to  perilous  enterprise*. 

Uitlm,  S.  A. 

8.  To  Makb  up for.   To  compensate  ;  to 
be  instead. 

Have  you  got  a  "apply  of  friends  to  mate  up fir 
diosc  who  ore  gone  ?  Swift  to  Pope. 

9.  To  Make  with.   To  concur. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church 
of  God,  mating  with  dot  which  law  doth  establish, 
are  themselves  roost  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold 
the  same,  unless  some  notable  pubiick  inoome- 
nience  enforce  the  contrary.  IL.  irr 

Makb.  n.t.  [from  the  verb.]  Form  struc- 
ture ;  nature. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  shew  men  their  folly  in  admiring  h, 
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dsiigati  of  >  nobler  make  and  nature, 
which  antedate  immortality.  OlaneHlt. 

Upon  tli*  decease  of  a  Hon  the  beasts  mat  to 
chu.«e  a  king :  several  put  up,  but  oac  was  not  of 
mnice  for  a  king  j  another  wanted  bniiu  or  strength. 

V  Estrange. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 
As  every  p'.ot  can  uudercaine  and  shake  ?  Dryden. 

Sa*cral  lies  am  produced  in  tin  loyal  ward  of 
Portaoken  of  to  (eebl*  a  make,  as  not  to  boar  car- 
riage to  tUa  Royal  Exchange.  Addison ,  Freeholder, 
It  may  be  wh*  superior  souls  as  with  gigantic*, 
which  exceed  tba  due  proportion  of  parts,  and, 
like  the  old  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  aometlnng 

Pope. 


Make.t  n.  *.  [maca,  jemaco,  Sax.  make 
Su.  Goth,  and  Icel.  mage,  Dan.  a  com- 
panion, an  equal ;  so  our  old  Pr.  Parr, 
define*  a  make  «  a  match."]  A  compa- 
nion ;  a  mate ;  a  match  ;  a  contort ;  an 
equal ;  a  friend. 

And  if  so  fall  the  dievetain  be  take 
Oo  eythex  side,  or  ellcs  slrth  lus  make, 
If  0  longer  shall  the  tourneying  ytsat. 

Chaucer,  Xh.  Tale. 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die. 

Chaucer,  iVtfe  of  Bath's  JW. 
January  hath  fast  in  armes  take 
Hi.%  ft-iiV  May,  liis  paradis,  his  moke. 

Chaucer,  March.  Tote. 
Cortes,  madaro,  I  sholdc  have  great        yf  ye 
had  such  a  prynee  to  your  make. 

King  Appals*  of  Ton,  (1*10.) 
The  elf,  therewith  attorned. 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make. 
And  his  unsteady  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  tale. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Hid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make, 
To  wait  on  love  among* 
Where  every  one  that 
Shall  be  by  him  amere'd  with  j: 

For  since  the  wise  town, 
Ha*  let  the  sports  down, 
Of  May  Rames  and  rooms 
The  maids  and  their  maka 
At  dances  and  wake*, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  fur  their  noses.  B.  Jjhmo,  Owls., 

Ma'keablb.*  adj.  [from  make.]  Effectible: 
feasible.  Cotgrave,  and  Shervtood. 

Ma'kebate.  n,  t.  intake  and  debate.} 
Breeder  of  quarrel*. 

Lore  in  ber  passions,  like  s  right  maketate, 
whispered  to  both  sides  argument*  of  quarrel. 

Sidney. 

Outrageous  party-witters  are  like  a  couple  of 
makehases,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thou- 
sand stories.  Swift. 

Ma'keless.*  adj.  [make  and  lets.] 

1.  Matchless;  not  to  be  equalled. 

In  besutie  6 rat  so  ctode  the  makelcu. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Cr,  i,  173,, 

2.  Without  a  mate ;  deprived  of  a  mate. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeiess  wife. 

Shnhpeart,  Sonnet  9. 

Ma'kefeack.  n.«.r»»a*randp«icc.]  Peace- 
maker; reconciler. 
To  be  a  makcjicnce  si^itl  become  my  age. 

Shaktpeare,  Rich.  II. 

Ma  'kea.^  it.  s%  Qfrom  BtaAe'.] 
I.  The  Creator. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Apostles'  Creed. 

Both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  Is  meet, 
The  universal  Maker  »e  mav  praise.  Miltm,  P.  J.. 

This  the  divine  CectHe  found. 
And  to  her  Afafrr'r  praise  confin  d  the  sound. 

Py*. 


Such  plnin  roofj  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Jfaiw's  praise.  Pope. 

The  power  of  reasoning  was  given  us  by  our 
Maker  to  pursue  truths.  Worts,  Logkk. 

2.  One  who  makes  any  thing. 

Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trad* ;  Sultan 
Achroet  was  a  mafar  of  ivory  rings. 

Xotci  on  the  Odyssey . 
I  dam  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  )>cr 
tier*  of  visits  and  compliment*  dare  to  do. 

e\pe.  Letters. 

3.  One  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper 
state. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marten  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.  Ascham,  Schoolmaster, 

i.  A  poet ;  or,  as  in  Huloet's  old  diction- 
ary, an  "  author  of  comedies,  plays,  &c" 

Expert  being  growne 
In  muaicke ;  and  besides,  a  curious  winter  known*. 

Drayton,  Polyvlb.  S.  15. 

We  require  in  our  poet,  or  maker  (for  that  title 
our  language  affords  him  eiegamiy  with die  Gr«k) 
a  goodness  of  natural  wit.  B.  Jtmssm,  Disccvcrics. 

A  poet  is  a  outer,  aa  the  weed  signifies ;  and 
who  cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hetb  his  name 
for  nothing.  Drytlcn  ix«  E:<Uk  Pvtiry, 

Here  all  is  life and  motion ;  here  we  behold  the 
true  poet  or  maier.      Dr.  Parian,  Ess.  on  Pope. 

Ma'keweight.  b.s.  [make  and  weight.] 
Any  small  thing  thrown  in  to  make  up 
weight. 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  makeweight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend  delights.  Philips. 

Ma'kinc*  n.  1.  [macunj,  Sax.] 

1.  Composition;  structure;  form. 

By  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen. 

Shakstieure,  fiem,  VIII. 
True  friendship  is  that  of  a  direct  contrary  mak- 
ing 1  'tis  a  concurrence  and  agreement  in  virtue, 
not  in  vice.   Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Sund.  15.  %  19. 

2.  A  poem. 

Bcsechyngc  him  lowly  of  mercy  and  pytc 
Of  this  rude  nseeynge  to  take  completion. 

The  Churte  and  Ike  Byrde,  s.  i. 

Maladmixistra'tion.*    See  Malead- 

MINISTRATION. 

Ma'lackite.  n. «. 

This  stone  is  sometimes  inttrely  green, 
but  lighter  than  that  of  the  nephritick 
stone,  so  as  in  colour  to  resemble  the 
leaf  of  the  mallow,  fut^xi*  from  which 
it  has  its  name ;  though  sometimes  it  is 
veined  with  white,  or  spotted  with  blue 
or  black.        tVoodxcard,  Metk.  Fossil*. 

Ma'laoa.*  n.f.  A  kind  of  wine  imported 
from  Malaga  in  Spain. 

Ma  lady.  n.  t.  [maUtdie,  Fr.]  A  disease ; 
a  distemper ;  a  disorder  of  body ;  sick- 


from  mal  andare,  Italian,  to  go  til.]  A 
dry  scab  on  the  pastern  of  horses. 

For  a  cure  against  warts  nnd  vialunderu 
Secrets <>f  Maister  Alexis,  ( 1 56%)  P.  III.  fol.  40. 

MA'LAPEHT.f  adj.  [mal  and  pert.] 
Saucy;  quick  with  impudence;  sprightly 
without  respect  or  decency. 

Pence,  mi»ter  nuirquis,  you  are  WKsfanrrt; 
Yuur  lire-new  ttainp  of  honour  is  wiitcc  currrnt. 


If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  t 
—  What,  what  ?  nay,  then,  I  must 
or  two  of  this  malapert  Mood  from  you. 

Steicn«nmr,  TV». 
When  the  wives  be  kiubburn,  fro  ward,  ai 
Spert,  their  husbands  are  compelled  thereby  to 
uubur  and  By  from  their  own  houic*. 

Homihes,  on  the  State  of 
Howsoever  he  be  bitterly  censured  by 
Marsennus,  a  malapert  friar. 

Busiest,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  453. 
Are  you  growing  maurperi  f    Will  you  force 
mc  nuke  use  of  my  auUtorlty  ? 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 
MA'LAPERTLY.f  adv.   [from  malapert.] 
Impudently;  saucily. 

So  boldly  dare  controule, 


161. 


Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,  than  ty'd  to  the  pomp  oi 
palace, 

Nurse  inward  mattutxet,  which  lave  not  scope  to  be  I 
breath 'd  out.  .s'ra'juy. 

Pbysicisna  first  require,  that  the  malady  be 
known  thoroughly,  afterwartW  leach  how  to  cure 
and  redress  it.  Spenasr. 

Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  storosehs  an  too  young : 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies.  Sktiijieart. 

An  acddeiital  violence  of  motion,  has  removed 
that  malady  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  physicians. 

South. 

Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  love  has  pivre'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 
He  fires  witKin,  and  tisset  at  my  heart.  Dryden. 
Mala'nders.t  n.  s.  [malandre,  old  Fr. ; 


>  boldly  1 
And  so  malaiiertly  wrthttand 
The  kynges  own  hand.      Sketlan,  Poems,  p. 

Ma'lapertness.t  it.  #.  fffom 
Liveliness  of  reply 
quick  impudence ;  sa 

Imputing  unto  them  not  boldness,  but  maHpert- 
ness.  Fotherhy.Atheom,  (16SS.)  p.  169. 

That  it  was  malipcrtness  to  pretend  to  more 
wisdom  than  so  many  statesmen. 

Fuller,  Huly  State,  p.  458. 

A  mnlcpert  prx>hyterian  since  this  plot;  nothing 
of  malepertntu  before.     Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  281. 

Maiapertness,  tricking,  or  violence  learnt  among 
schoolboys.  Locke  en  Edue.  {  70. 

MALAPROPO  S.*  adv.  [mal  and  apro- 
pos, Fr.]  Unsuitably. 

The  French  afford  you  aa  much  variety  on  the 
nunc  day ;  but  they  do  it  not  so  unseasonably,  or 
malapropos,  as  we.     Dryden,  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy. 

To  MALA'XATE.  o.  a,  [paterl*.]  To 

soften,  or  knead  to  softness,  any  body. 
Malaxa'tion.  n. «.  [from  malaxate.]  llic 

act  of  Boftenrng. 
MALE.  adj.  [male,  French;  mascultts, 

Latin.]    Of  the  sex  that  begets,  not 

bears  young ;  not  female. 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world?  iocs*. 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  commonwealth ; 
you  have  no  male  child;  your  daughters  are  all 
married  to  wealthy  patricians.     Swift,  Es 

Male.+  n.  t. 

1.  The  he  of  any  species, 

In  most  the  male  la  the  greater,  and  in  • 
few  the  female.  Bacon. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  differ- 
ent proportion*.  Groan/,  Bills  of  Mortality. 

2.  A  budget ;  whence  the  present  word 
mail,  for  a  hagof  letters.  See  Mail, 
and  Malet.  This  is  the  orthography 
of  our  old  lexicography,  in  conformity 
to  its  derivation,  (male,  French,)  and  to 
the  early  use  of  the  word. 

I  have  rrllkes  and  pardon  in  my  male. 

Chaucer,  Pant.  Tele. 
Open  the  mates,  yet  guard  the  treasure  sure. 

Tamturlane,  (1390.) 

Male,  in  composition,  signifies  ill ;  from 
male,  Latin ;  male,  old  French. 
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IMIKISTRA'TIOM.f  ».  i.  Bad 

fit  of  affairs. 

>  nf  (he  wisest  nations,  when  * 
for  maleadminietrattan,  the 
•ad  people  did  resunto  the  administration 
of  the  supreme  power.  Swift 
A  general  canonical  denunciation,  is  that  which 
i*  made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properlv  be 
longs  to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  tint  •  subject 
denounces  his  superior  for  maladministration ,  or 
•  wicked  life.  Ayiljfe,  Parercon 

Manifestly  tending  to  fii  all  the  blame  of  Uie 
matadminiitraium,  in  the  latter  part  of  Edward 
the  Third's  reign,  upon  the  tame  act  of  men,  who 
had  been  called  to  account  for  it,  and  punished  in 
the  parliament  of  1375. 

Ijowtk,  Life  of  Wyirham,  $  5. 

MA'LECONTEST.t  1  adj.  [male ttxiA  content; 
M  alecostk'ntkd.  j     malcontent,  old  Fr.] 
Discontented ;  dissatisfied. 

Brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice, 
That  you  stand  pensive,  aa  half  mofecoislenr. 

Shaispt 

Poor  Clarence  !  Is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  uudecanlent  t   I  will  provide 

Shahtptar*. 

The  king,  for  securing  hit  state  against  muti- 
nous and  matecantentcd  subjects,  woo  might  have 
refuge  in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  amlssavige  to 
conclude  a  peace.  Jiaron. 

The  malecntented  maltitiule  with  their  peti 
'  •:•  -rwl.  not.  Bp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  71 

It  nukes  me  malecimteiU  and  desperate. 

Fcmshaot,  Past.  Fid.  p.  64. 

This  is  the  design  of  the  words,  either  to  satisfy 


South,  Sam.  vii.  889. 
The  usual  way  in  despotirk  governments  is  to 
confine  Use  matccyritcnt  to  some  castle, 

Addison,  Freeholder 

Ma'lecontekt.*  b.  s.  One  who  is  dis- 
aatisficd  ;  one  whom  nothing  pleases, 

Huddibras,  more  like  a  matrceislen/, 
Did  sec  and  grieve  at  his  bold  fashion. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  ii.  37. 
Here  comes  now  the  moJtcmttnl,  a  singular 
fellow,  and  very  famuli  in  all  hit  demeanours ; 
one  that  un  rcproovc  the  world  with  but  a  word, 
the  follies  of  the  people  with  a  shrug  ! 
BJche,  iW/r.J-  XMingiut  Faults,  (1606,)  p.  7 
They  cannot  signalise  themselves  as  matecon- 
tents,  without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  vir- 
tues. Addison,  Free/alder 
Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  courtiers,  or  were 
all  sour  atofeconsesiij ;  in  either  case  the  publick 
would  thrive  but  ill. 

Hp.  Berkeley,  liar,  of  Pmtrulim,  f  36. 

Malecoste'nteoly.  adv.  [from  malecon- 
tent.]   With  discontent. 

Maleconte'ntsdnbss.  n.  t.  [from  male- 
content.']  Discontentedness ;  want  of  af- 
fection to  government. 

They  would  ascribe  Use  laying  down  my  paper 
10  a  spirit  of  maleeonlenlednfu.  Spectator. 

Maledi'cency.*  n.  s.  [maledicentia,  Lat.] 
Reproachful  speech;  proneness  to  re- 
proach. 

We  are  now  to  have  a  tsste  of  the  mtderlirejuy  at 
Luther's  spirit  from  bis  book  against  Henry  the 
Eighth .  Atterbury,  Character  of  Luther. 

Maledi'cent.»  adj.  [maledicens,  Latin.] 
Speaking  reproachfully ;  ' 

Possessed  with  so  furious,  so 
il os only  spirits.      Sir  E.  Sandy, 

Malkdi'ctkd.  adj.  [maledictui,  Latin.] 
Accursed.  Diet. 
Maledi'ction.  ».  *.  [malediction,  French  ; 

Latin.]    Curse;  execration; 
i  of  evil. 


Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  earth  maintained 

be, 

To  wretched  me,  the  last,  worst  malediction.  Sidney, 
The  true  original  cause,  divine  malediction,  laid 
by  the  sin  of  man,  upon  these  creatures  which  Cod 
hath  made  for  Uie  use  of  man,  was  above  Uie  reach 
of  natural  capacity.  Hooker. 
In  Spain  they  stayed  near  eight  months,  during 
i  Buckingham  lay  under  millions  of  mote- 
ts i  which,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  the 
west,  did  vanish  into  praises.  Wotton. 

Malefaction,  n.  *.  [male  and facto,  Lat.] 
A  crime  ;  an  offence. 

Guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  acetic. 
Been  struck  so  to  Uie  soul,  that  presently 


Malesa'ctob.  ».  t.  [male 
An  offender  against  law ;  a 
guilty  person. 

A  jeylor  to  bring  forth 
onstrous  malefactor. 


Lat.] 


Fear  his  word, 

do  your  sword. 


It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge;  like 
malefactors  flying  to  Uie  altar,  only  to  save  their 
lives.  South, 
^lf  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 

Drydcn,  i/ul  - 

The  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.  Drydcn. 

Ma'le7Ice.»  t».  t.  [French; 
Latin.]   Any  wicked  act ;  artit.ee; 
chantment. 

If  be  were  rcfrcincd  by  sik  encase,  or  matefice  of 
sorcerie.  flomvr,  Parson1  s  Tale. 

He  crammed  ibem  with  crums  of  benefices, 
And  fill'd  their  mouths  wiU>  meeds  of  malefices. 

Spenser,  //uie.  Tide. 

Male'pickmt.*  adj.  [malefictu,  Latin.] 
Wicked ;  doing  evil. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  have  said 
abuse,  of  a  mischievous  or  maleficent  nation. 

Burke,  Ertr.  from  Valtet,  f  70. 

To  Malefi'ciate.*  i%  a.  [from  maleficium, 
Latin.]    To  bewitch. 

A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for 
fear  be  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ; 
fears  all  old  women  as  witches  |  and  every  black 
dog  or  cat  be  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil ; 
every  person  that  comes  near  him  is  maleficialed ; 
every  creature,  all  intent  to  hurt  him,  seek  bis  ruin ! 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  181. 

Malbficia'tioj*.*  ii.  ».  [from  maleficialed] 
Witchcraft.    See  also  Malefice. 

Irremediable  impotency  whether  by  way  of 

perpetual  majefiaalion,  or  casualty. 

Bp.  Hall,  Casts  «f  Conic.  D.  4.  C.  10. 
Male'fick.  )  adj.  [malefictu,  Latin.] 
Male'iique.  J     Mischievous;  hurtful. 

Diet. 

Malf/noine.*  n.t.  [French,  malengin.] 
Guile ;  deceit 

But  the  chaste  damiell,  that  bad  never  priefc 
Of  such  malengme  and  fine  forgerye, 
Did  eascly  bcieeve  her  strong  extmniiye. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  Si.  I  S3. 
The  admiral  through  private  malice  and  malen- 
gme was  to  lose  his  life. 

JMsUen,  Of  Kef.  in  Eng.  B.  1. 

n.  *.  [male  and  practice.] 
to  rules. 

Malbspi'ritsd.*  'adj.  [male  and  tpirit.] 
Having  the  spirit  and  courage  of  a  man ; 
highminded. 


The  youths  are  of  themselves  hot,  violent, 
Full  of  great  thought;  and  that  molc-s/nriled  dame, 
Their  mother,  tlaofcs  no  means  to  put  them  on. 

B.  Jonton,  Sejanut. 

Ma'let.*  n.  t.  [makttc,  French.]  A 
budget ;  a  portmanteau.   See  Mail. 

He  lifted  up  a  saddle-cushion,  and  a  portmanrue 

fast  to  it,  which  were  half  rotten  The  knight 

with  a  marvelous  desire  to  know 
oftheasoM. 

Sketton,  D.  duo.  iii.  9. 

To  Ma'letreat.*  See  To  Maltreat. 
Malb'volexce.  n.  *.  [malevolent!*,  Lat,] 

111  will ;  inclination  to  hurt  others  ;  ma- 

lignity. 

The  son  of  Duncan 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  roost  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  Use  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  bis  high  respect.  Shaktpeare,  iiacteih. 

Male' voi  ent.  adj.  [malevolus,  Lat.]  in- 
disposed towards  others ;  unfavourable ; 
malignant. 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 
And  held  us  loog  asunder.     JJryden,  A".  Arthur, 

Male'volently.  adv.  [from  malevolence.] 
Malignly ;  malignantly  .  with  ill- will. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  bis  fall,  but  vindi- 
cate him  from 

Male'volous.* 


In  use  i 

and  revivedfin  modern  time*,  by  a  writer 
of  high  distinction.  I  have  brought  also 
into  the  Dictionary  of  our  Language, 
the  opposite  to  this  word,  benevolout. 

Hitherto  we  see  Usesc  maleialous  critics  keep 
their  ground.        H'arinrion  on  Prodigies,  p.  109. 

MATJCE.  n.  s.  [malice,  French  ;  malitia, 
Latin.] 

I.  Badness  of  design ;  deliberate  mischief. 
God  hath  forgiien  me  many  sius  of  malice,  and 
•c  surely  he  will  p 


2.  ill  a 

hurting 


pity  ray  inftrmities. 
Bp.  Taylor, 

any  one; 


Duncan  is  in  his  grave 
ck,  foreign " 
Can  touch  him  further ! 


When  Satan,  who  late  f 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improv'd 
In  tssettitated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  roaugre  what  might  bap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Ma'lice.t  t>.  o.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
regard  with  ill-will.  Obsolete,  but  for- 
merly much  used. 

The  cause  why  he  this  fly  so  maHced, 
Was  that  bis  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  fine-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Arachne,  by  bis  meant,  was  vanquished. 

Spenser,  Muiopocmos. 

I  am  so  far  from  malidng  their  states, 
That  I  begin  to  pity  them. 

B.  Jonton,  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour. 

We  malice  them  not;  we  are  not  enemies  unto 
them.  Bp.  Jewel,  Seem.  (1611.)  p.  80S. 

Mali  cious,  adj.  [malicieux,  French ;  ma- 
liaosus,  Latin.]  Ill-disposed  to  any  one ; 
intending  ill ;  malignant. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  matKuiu  censurers ;  which  ever. 
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A*  ravenous  ftsbse,  do  a  Teasel 
Tint  is  new  triooi'd.       Skahpcare,  Hen.  Till. 

I  grant  him  bloody, 
Sudden,  maltciiui,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  a«a».  Snalapeare,  Maebetk. 


•  dm, 


lof  huown 


.V^a,  P.  L. 
The  air  appearing  ao  nudUiout  in  this  mo* bifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  ■  mora  particular  regard. 

Mau'ciously.  adv.H^mCmdkLu.] 
With  malignity;  with 
chief. 

An  intrigue  between  Us  majeary  and  ■  junto  of 
ministers  maUcitudy  bent  against  me,  broke  out, 
and  lusd  lite  to  ha ve  ended  io  my  utter  destruction. 

MALt'ciOUSXESS-t  *.  *•  [frotn  nto/tciou*.] 
Malice  :  intentioti  of  mischief  to  another. 

Lay  aside  all  ma/iruiuxnci*-,  guile,  and  di»> 
simulation.  A'nur.t,  IV.  s/7VsstA,  (1580.)  fed.  62. 

Not  out  of  envy  or  ssii/u-roiua***. 
Do  I  forbear  to  am  your  (pedal  aid.  Jttrttrl. 
MALI'GN.  adj.  [maligne,  Fr.;  malignus, 

Latin :  the  g  is  mute  or  liquescent,  j 
1.  Unfavourable ;  ill-disposed  to  any  one; 
malicious. 
Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  maagn 
spirit*.  Bacon. 
Such  b,  to  wt  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellation*  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fierce*  opposition,  in  mid  sky, 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  con- 
found. Milton,  P.  L. 
Of  contempt,  and  the  mi/ijs  hostile  influence 
it  baa  upon  government,  every  man's  cipericnev 
will  inform  him.  &>uM. 
S.  Infectioiw;  fatal  to  the  body;  pesti- 


t  turneth  the  buuvnirs  back,  and  maketh 
ngereth  malign 
Lions. 

Bacm,  Eaayl. 

To  Mali'ox.t     a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  vil- 
lanira  they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they 
malign,  by  stealing  tiitdr  good*,  or  marHrring 
tbero,  i^nmarr  nn  [rtland. 

It  is  hardly  to  he  thought  that  any  govetiiour 
should  so  multf  t  his  succeaaor,  as  to  suffer  an  evil 
to  grow  lap,  which  he  miglit  timely  hare  kept 
under.  Spenser  an  Ireland. 

Strangers  conspired  togedier  against  hiin,  and 
rnatirned  hirn  in  the  wilderness,    feces*,  lie.  16. 

If  it  ii  a  pleasure  to  (>e  eaticd  and  shot  at,  to 
he  maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling  ; 
then  ia  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  men's  fortunes.  South. 

2.  To  miachief ;  to  hurt ;  to  barm. 

Frail  ittvi  Mo  ranch  mnhgnrd  by  the  arsenical 

furaaa.  >    Boyle,  Style  of  H.  Serif*,  p.  87. 

To  Mali'ox.*  v.  n.  To  entertain  malice. 

fool,  when  Ire  meets  with  aught 
the  ragitauoa  of  bit  reading,  leave,  the 
no  (tench  of  hia  rude  (lot  behind  him, 
srsoAfrtiag  that  any  thing  should  bo  (poke  or 
understood  above  hia  own  genuine  baseness. 

J/sfroA,  Colojterian. 

Malt'oxaiict*  n, 
I.  Malevolence; 
ness. 

My  start  seine  darkly  over  me  ;  the  malignancy 
of  my   fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours; 


.  *.  [from  malignant'] 
malice;  unfavourable 
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2.  Destructive  tendency. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which, 
according  to  tlx:  degree  of  ita  mnlignuney,  either 
prove*  easily  curable,  or  else  it  proceeds  in  ita 

venom.  H'ueman,  Surgery. 

Mam'okaxt.  adj.  [malignant,  French.] 

1.  Malign;  envious;  unpropitious ;  ma- 
licious ;  mischievous;  intending  or  ef- 
fecting ill. 

O  fna/sfstanr  and  iU-boadiog  Han ! 
Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feast  of  death. 

.«,?!  17*0  rr. 

Not  friended  by  hi*  wish  to  your  high  person, 
Hia  will  ia  moat  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
to  your  friends. 

Skokepeore,  Hen.  YI1 1. 
',  to  bad  men  benign. 

Mili  um,  P.  L. 
Tbry  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their 
own  rtpawsavUcd  in  s  false  and  malignant  light, 
whereupon  they  judge  and^condenw  "^j^.^ 

2.  Hostile  to  life ;  as,  malignant  fevers. 

They  bold,  that  the  causa  of  the  gout  Is  a 
fssa/agnaiti  tapoitr  that  falls  upon  the  joint;  that 
the  (welling  Is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls 
down  humours  to  damp  the  malignity  of  the 
vapours,  and  thereby  assuage  the  pain.  Temple. 

Let  the  learo'd  begin 
The  enmiiry,  where  disease  could  enter  In ; 
How  those  maligna  nl  atoms  fore'd  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 
their  prey  1  Drydcn. 

MaL|'0XANT.+  U.S. 

1.  A  man  of  ill  intention; 
disposed. 

Occasion  was  taken,  by  certain  irsohgnonrs, 
aecretely  to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  H  >iker. 

2.  It  was  a  word  used  of  the  defenders  of 
the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel 
sectaries  in  the  civil  wars. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 
What  will  mortysmii  say  ?  Huditnu,  I.  ii. 

Mali'onantly.  adv.  [from  malignant .  ] 
With  ill  intention ;  maliciously ;  mis- 
chievously. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  away  o'lbv  state, 
If  he  (hould  (till  malignantly  remain 
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to  yourselves.  AWapeurr.  CaeU. 

MAM'oNKR.t  is.*,  [from  malign.'] 

1.  One  who  regards  another  with  ill  will. 

The  envious  malignen  of  your  majesty'a  felicity. 
Earl  ofCarluh  to  l»e  Xing,  ( 1 023,1  Cabal,  p.  269. 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 

question.  Sunfl. 

2  Sarcastical  censurer. 

M aligner t  of  the  higher  powers,  such  as  Sainct 
HlecaUath 


contemners  of  lordeahippe. 

Fulte,  Retentive,  ( 1590,)  p.  111. 
Such  as  these  are  philosophers'  maligners,  who 
pTonooncs  lbs  most  generous  contemplations, 
necjleis  unprofiubh)  subtleties, 

GtanxOU,  Jpalagy. 

Mali'oxity.  n.  s.  [malignili,  French.] 

1.  Malice;  maliciousness. 

Dveds  ore  dosie  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undiscernijlg  tliight. 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.  Tieirll. 

2.  Contrariety  to  life ;  destructive  ten- 
dency. 

Wlwthcr  any  tokens  of  poison   did  appear, 
reports  saw  various}  his  physicians  discerned  an 

Hayvard. 


No  redress  could  be  obtained  with  my 
proportionable  to  tl»e  malignity  of  that  far-spread 
disease.  jr&tg  OumVs. 

S.  Evilness  of  nature. 

This  shews  the  high  Mta%jiiry  of  fraud,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  ii  tends  to  the  drstructJoa  of 
common  life,  by  destroying  trust  and  mutual  con- 
science. South. 

MALi'oNLY.t  adv.  [from  malign.]  En- 
viously ;  with  ill  will ;  mischievously. 

Such  are  evermore  the  unwortbye  wayes  of 
thy b  world,  tnalygnelye  to  blame  men  for  their  wei 
doingo.     Bale,  Yet  a  Count,  $c  (ISv8,)  fol.  52. 

Lest  you  think  I  rsilfy  more  than  teach, 
Or  praise  mahtrnly  arts  1  cannot  resell ; 
Let  me  for  once  presume  1'  instruct  the  times. 

Pope. 

Ma'lisox.*  n.  s.  [old  French,  maliton,  a 
curse.]    A  malediction.  Obsolete. 

God  will  yeve  hit  tisratiama  to  (seiche  Ionic- 
shipp«»asiustelne  the  wicked  new  of  their  servants. 

Cteueer,  Far*n',  Tale. 

MA'LKix.f  n.  t.  [from  mat,  of  Mary,  and 
tin,  the  diminutive  termination.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson's  etymology  is, 
I  apprehend,  erroneous.  The  kitchen- 
wench  very  naturally  takes  her  name 
from  this  word,  a  scutllcn ;  another  of 
her  titles  is  in  like  manner  derived  from 
etcouilion,  the  French  term  for  the 
utensil  cnlled  a  malkin.  M alone.  —  It 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  Sax. 
raal,  a  spot,  and  the  termination  kin. 
G.  Chalmers.]  A  kind  of  mop  made  ot 
clouts  for  sweeping  ovens ;  thence  u 
frightful  figure  of  clouts  dressed  up; 
thence  a  dirty  wench.  See  Maid  Ma- 
bian. 

Tire  kitchen  mattta  pint 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  rcechy  nock, 
Clsrohcring  tire  walla  to  eye  him. 

SAoJbjjearr,  Canal. 

None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gates  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  waa  blurted  at,  and  held  a  matUn. 

MALL.  n.  t.  [malltus,  Lat.  a  hammer.] 

1.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer. 

He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 
handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  he 
enclosed  in  them  several  drugs.     Atbtim,  Speii. 

2.  A  stroke ;  a  blow.    Not  in  use. 

With  mighty  isusU, 
The  monster  mercilesa  him  made  to  fall. 

4>>enatr,  F.  y. 

Give  tliat  reverend  bead  a  mall. 
Of  two  OT  three  against  a  Wall.  ffudibral. 

3.  A  walk  where  they  formerly  played 
with  malls  and  balls.  Sfoll  is,  in  Ice- 
landick,  an  area  or  walk  spread  with 
shells. 

This  the  bciu  monde  shall  from  the  mall  surrey, 
And  hail  with  enutick  lis  propitious  ray.  iVj*. 

To  Malut  «•  »•  [S«e  To  Maul.]  To 

beat  or  strike  with  a  mall. 
Ma'j-lard.  n.r.  [malart,  French.]  The 

drake  of  the  wild  duck. 

Antony 

Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  8ies  after  Ikt. 

iWrprarr,  Ant.  and  Oeo; . 
The  birds  that  are  most  eaay  to  be  <' 
tnoUard,  shovcler,  and  goose. 
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Mallcabi'lity.  rus,  [from  malleable.'] 
Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer ;  qua- 
lity of  spreading  under  the  hammer. 

Supposing  (lie  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a 
body  of  such  *  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with 
the  maUeotHity  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is 
that  constitution  on  which  these  qualities  and  their 
union  depend  Locke 

MA-LLEABLE.  adj.  [malleable,  French "; 
from  malleus,  Lat.  a  hammer.]  Capable 
of  being  spread  by  beating ;  this  is  a 
Quality  possessed  in  a  most  eminent 
degree  by  Bold,  it  being  more  ductile 
than  any  other  metal ;  and  is  opposite 
to  friability  or  brittleness.  Quinsy. 

Make  it  more  strong  for  fall*,  though  it  come 
not  to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.  Bacon. 

The  beaten  soldier  prove*  mott  manful. 
That  like  bis  sword  endure*  the  anvil ; 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable, 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable.  Hudibrat. 

If  the  body  ii  compact,  and  bends  or  yields 
inward  to  proaion,  without  any  sliding  of  tea 
pari*,  it  it  liard  and  elattick,  reluming  to  jta 
figure,  with  a  force  riling  from  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  its  pert* ;  if  tile  parta  slide  upon  one 
another,  the  body  it  malleable  or  toft. 

Ktxoton,  Opheh. 

MA'ti.EABLtXESs.  «.  s.  [from  malleable-] 
Quality  of  enduring  the  hammer ;  mal- 
leability ;  ductility. 
Tli*  bodies  of  mott  use  that  are  sought  for  out 
-  of  ilit  earth  arc  the  metals,  which  are  diatinguUbiil 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and 
matloableMeu.  Lack. 

To  MA'LtEATE.f  v.  a.  [from  malleus, 
Lat.]  To  hammer ;  to  forge  or  shape 
by  the  hammer. 

Look  upon  every  circumstance  in  the  story  of 
I'hiraoh,  and  we  cannot  find  one  widen  wa*  not 
at  a  hammer  to  maUtate  and  soften  hi*  stony 
heart.  Forindon,  Sen*.  1647,  p.  218. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  mat- 
bating  metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools. 

Iter  ham, 

Mallba'tiov.*  n.  t.  [malleation,  French, 
Cotgrave ;  from  malic  ate .]  Act  of  beat- 
ing. 

Hit  squire— by  often  maturation*,  hammerings 
poundings,  and  threshings,  might  in  good  time  be 
beaten  out  into  the  form  of  a  gentleman. 

Gayton  on  D.  Quit.  (1654,)  p.  67. 

Ma'llet.t  »•  [maillet,  French  ;  mal- 
leus, Latin.]    A  wooden  hammer. 

The  vessel  toddered  up  wa*  warily  struck  with 
a  wooden  malltt,  and  thereby  compressed.  Boyle. 

Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryd. 

Ma'llows.  n.  t.  [malva,  Latin;  malepe, 
Saxon.]    A  plant. 

Shards  or  maUovu  tot  the  pot. 
That  keep  the  looten'd  body  sound.  Dry-In. 
MA'LMSBY.f  n.  t.  [from  Malvasia,  a  city 
of  Peloponnesus.  A  kind  of  vrine  was 
called  malvaxy,  or  malvesu ;  Ital.  mal- 
vosio }  Teut.  malvasey  /  and  another  sort 
of  wine  made  in  Provence  had  the  same 
name.  So,  in  our  old  lexicography, 
"  Malvesey,  malmsey  wine."  Huloet-j 

1.  A  sort  of  grape. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine. 

With  him  he  brought  a  jubbe  of  Maheeie, 
And  eke  another  ful  of  fine  Ventage. 

Chaucer,  Shipm.  Tale. 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmtey.  Shaltqxart. 
MALT.f  n.s.  [mealc,  Sax.;  moot, Dutch. 
Dr.  Johnson.  — It  is  nothing,  says  Mr. 
H.  Tooke,  "but  the  ' 
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mouilli,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
mouitler,  to  wet  or  moisten:  mouiUi, 
anglicised,  becoming  mouilled,  mouilTd, 
mould:  then  moult,  mault,  malt :  wetting 
or  moistening  of  the  grain  is  the  first 
of  the  pr 

term  mall. 


and  necessary  part  of  the  process 


in 


Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  70.  —  There  is 
much  ingenuity  in  this  deduction,  which 
is  applied  also  to  mould,  evidently  with 
greater  force ;  for  that  word  was  writ- 
ten mottle,  and  moulet  thus  marking 
precisely,  as  it  were,  its  origin.  Sec 
Mould,  and  To  Mould.  But  the  Sax. 
mealc,  or  male,  at  well  as  the  Teut. 
malt,  seem  to  point  out  the  origin  of  the 
present  word :  and  these  may  have  been 
easily  formed  from  the  Greek  natem, 
to  soften,  to  make  soft.]  Grain  steeped 
in  water  and  fermented,  then  dried  on  a 
kiln. 

Beer  hjilh  malt  Drat  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterward*  boiled  with  the  bop.  Attest,  AW.  Hut. 

Ma'ltdust.  n.  s.  [malt  and  dust.] 

Mall^lust  is  an  enricher  of  barren- 
land,  and  a  great  improver  of  barley. 

Mortimer,  Hush. 
Ma'ltfloor.  n.s.  [malt  and  Jloor.]  A 
floor  to  dry  malt. 

Empty  the  CO  IT.  from  the  cistern  into  ihe  malt* 


To  M;« 


o  Malt,  p.  n. 

1.  To  make  malt. 

2.  To  be  made  malt. 

Toboute  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
make  it  malt  worse.  Mortimer. 

Ma'ltalest.*  n.s.  [old  Fr.  maltalent.] 
Ill  humour ;  spleen,  Obsolete. 
Her  malice  ana  her  mnletalenU 

Chaucer,  Ram.  R.  273. 
So  forth  be  went, 
With  heavy  looke,  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plainc 
Id  biro  bewraTd  great  grudge  sod  nuuVoirnf, 

Spinier,  F.  Q.  iii.  tv.  61. 

Ma'ltdrink.  n.  s.  [malt  and  drink.] 

All  maUdrmb  may  be  boiled  into  me  consistence 
of  a  aliiny  syrup.  Ftoyer  on  ike  Humaurt. 

Ma'ltiiorse.  n.s.  [malt  and  horse.]  It 
seems  to  have  been,  in  SJiakspcarc's 
time,  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  dull  dolt. 

You  peasant  swain,  you  whoreson,  you  mall. 

Hone  drudge.        SfoJb.  Tons,  of  the  Shrew. 
Momc,  matlhone,  capon,  roscorob,  Idiot,  patch. 

ShBhjteare. 

Ma'ltman.  1  n.  *.  [from  malt.  One  who 
Ma'ltster.  j     makes  malt. 

Sir  Arthur  the  maimer  I  bow  fine  it  will  sound. 

s«v>. 

Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  hi*  lady'* 
side;  but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink 
brandy,  of  which  she  died ;  and  Tom  Is  now  a 
journeyman  maltster.  Stnift. 
To  Maltkb'AT.*  v.  a.  [male  and  treat.] 
To  use  with  roughness  or  unkindncss. 

The  sheriff's  of  London  —  not  only  refuted  to 
deliver  Ferrers,  but  maltreated  the  Serjeant. 

Bp.  EBys,  Tract!  on  Liberty,  P.  Ii.  p.  105. 

Ma'ltworm.*  n.  i.  [malt  and  worm.]  A 
tippler.    A  word  of  contempt. 

None  of  then  mad,  mustachio,  purple-hued 
maltmrmi.  anabptare.  Hen.  IV.  F.  I. 

Good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an  alehouse,  and 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but 
in  drinking;  maUmormt,  rnen-nahea,  or  water- 

nR^/JltUp.901. 
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Malva'ceoos.  adj.  [malva,  Latin.]  Re- 
lating to  mallows. 
MALVERSA'Ttox.t      **•  [French.]  Bad 
shifts ;  mean  artifices ;  wicked  and  frau- 
dulent tricks. 

A  man  turned  out  of  hit  employment  by  Sir 
John  Clavcring  for  aWerrtaneit  in  office. 

Burke,  Speech  on  Mr.  Foe''  £.  India  Bdl. 

Mam.  \  n.  s.  [mamma,  Latin:  this 
Mamma',  j  word  is  said  to  be  found 
for  the  compel  lation  of  mother  in  all  lan- 
guages :  and  is  therefore  supposed  to 
be  the  first  syllables  that  a  child  pro- 
nounces.]   The  fond  word  for  mother. 

Poor  Cupid  wliliing  scarce  cuuld  ipcak  ; 
Indeed,  momma,  I  did  not  know  ye  j 
Alas !  how  easy  my  mistake  ? 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  CMoe.  Prior. 

Little  masters  and  miesc*  are  great  impediments 
to  servants;  tl>e  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma. 

Swift,  Rules  to  StrttmU- 

Ma'maluke.*  n.  s.  [mamaluc,  Fr.  mama- 
lucco,  Ital.  from  the  Arab,  mamluc,  sub- 
ject, under  the  command  of  another.} 
One  of  those,  who  were  originally  slaves 
or  mercenary  soldiers,  and  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  maintained  their  usurpation 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth :  they 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  Circas- 
sian or  Mingrelian  slaves ;  and  have,  in 
modern  timos,  been  called  the  military 
force  of  Egypt.  They  have  both  fought 
against  that  enemy  of  the  world's  hap- 
piness, Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  and  they 
nave  also  joined  the  French. 

He  [Saladinc]  scut  to  the  Circassians  by  the 

thence  brought  many  stares  of  able  and  active 
bodies.  —  'Ilwte  slaves  be  trained  up  in  military 
discipline,  most  of  tbem  being  Christiana,  once 
Imputed ;  but  afterwards,  untaught  Christ,  they 
lenmid  Moiicmlet  ;  and  *n  became  the  worw  file* 
to  religion  for  once  being  her  friends.  These 


FuBer,  Holy  War,  p.  97. 
mamalute. 

Hudihrat,  i.  1. 


ar.d  are  called 


'Tit  sung,  there  it  a 
In  foreign  land. 
Mamme'e  tree.  n.s. 

The  mammee  tree  hath  a  rosaceous 
flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  an 
almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit,  containing 
two  or  three  seeds  inclosed  in  hard 
rough  shells.  Miller. 
To  MA'MMER.*  o.  n.  [perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  mander.  See  To  Maunder.] 
To  stand  in  suspense ;  to  hesitate. 
When  she  daygnes  to  send  for  him,  then  mam- 
Birring  he  doth  doate. 

Tyrant,  Tr.  of  Horace,  ii.  9.  (1567.) 
I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 
Or  stand  so  mamesmng  on.     Shahprare,  Othello. 

Ma'mmerixg.*  k.  s.  [from  mammtr.]  Con- 
fusion;  amazement;  hesitation. 

If  he  stand  in  amaae  and  nutmmering  to  hear 
tuch  gibbrish,  and  more  to  tee  all  tbh  mummery 
acted  upon  the  stage,  I  blame  him  not. 

World  of  Vond.  (1COB,)  p.  396. 

Ma'mmbt.t  »•  *•  [from  mam  or  mamma. 
Dr.  Johnson.    See  also  Minsheu.  A 
corruption  of  Mahomet,  according  to 
others.   Sec  Mawmet.]    A  puppet;  a 
figure  dressed  up. 
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M  A  N 

A  wretched  puling  fool 

A  whining  mammet.     Skoinuore  Rem.  end  Jut. 
The j-  ore  not  natural  but  artificial  women,  not 

womra  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  ruber  puppet!  or 

ffwimmess,  consulting  of  raggs  and  clowts  compact 

together,  -rftusl.  of  Aiutet. 

MA'MHirnRM.  adj.  [mammiform*,  French; 

mnmma  and  forma,  Lat.]   Having  the 

shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 
Mammi'llarv.t  adj.   [mammillaire,  Fr. 

mammiiiarit,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 

2.  Denoting  two  small  protuberances  like 
nipples  found  under  the  fore  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
organs  of  smelling. 

The  mommiOttry  teau  in  the  brain  an  the  pro- 
per rrcfpt.-u-l«  nf  odours ;  the  piuugr  unlo  them 

Dr.  Rokuwn,  Entiosa,  (I65S.)  p.  131. 

MA'MMOCK.f  n.t.  [of  unknown 
|r.]    A  shapeless  piece. 

It'  flesh  they  sell  in  the  miliars  roasted 
4  or  cut  In  mammncla  and  carbonadoed, 
Sr  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  310. 
Tbo  purest  image  of  thy  holiness  ilwjr  hare  first 
u*«>cd  and  tumbled  ioto  corners,  then  cut  and 
mailed  into  mnmnacii. 

ine  ice  was  broken  into  Ur^e  maiNnwiow. 

Jamet't  Voyage. 

To  MA'MMOCK.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tear ;  to  break  ;  to  pull  to  pieces. 

I  taw  bim  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and  — 
be  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it !  O,  I  warrant, 
how  he  mammocM  it !  S/utJupearr,  CorioL 

Hie  surfeited  priest  Kruple9  not  to  paw  and 
mamvv<l:  the  wnici.-htal  bre-d. 

Uaim,  Of  St/,  in  Eng.  B.  1. 

MA'MMON.i  n.t.  [Syriack.]  Riches. 

If  therefore  jre  have  not  been  faithful  in  the 
unrighteous  imnnaLon,  who  srill  commit  to  Tour 
trust  the  true  riches?  St.  Luir,  svi.  1 1. 

Ma'mmonist.*  n.  f.  [from  mammon.]  A 
worldly-minded  person. 
Those  base  submissions  that  the  covetous  sua. 

■  to  the  converted  mammaniu,  and 


MAN 

All  the  west  bank  of  NUus  is  possessed  by  an 
idolatrous  man-eating  nation. 

Brtramdon  Langtnt&ct. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd, 
Conicious  of  thought.  DryxSen,  Ov. 

Nature  in  man  capacious  souh  hsth  wrought, 
And  given  them  voice  ei preen w  of  their  thought ; 
In  man  tlie  G.xl  descends,  and  Joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  tnind. 

Oeeeo,  Mmilim. 

A  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  toe  powers  of  motion,  and  reasoning  jtiinL-d 
to  substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man. 

I.ockt. 

On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man.  P.yt,  Eput. 
2.  Not  a 


Bring  forth  men  children  onlv ! 

'  undaunted  metal  should  compose 


the  better  treasury. 
Decay  of  Chr.  /Vly,  p.  10J. 
I  am  none  of  those  mammonuti  who  adore 
white  and  red  earth,  and  make  their  prince's 
picture  their  idol  that  way.  ItmceU,  Lett.  i.  vi.  80. 

MAN.f  n.t.  [man,  mon,  Saxon.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  M.  Goth,  manna  ;  Icel. man, 
madr ;  from  the  Goth,  magan,  to  be 
aWe.  "  Ab  antiquo  mannen,  Sueth. 
manna,  cujus  vestigia  supersunt  in  uber- 
nannen,  oefwermanna,  vincere."  Wach- 
ter,  and  Serenius.  —  "  Man  (inquit 
Bccan.)  fit  d  men,  id  est,  ago,  duco ; 
praeipuuro  enim  viri  est  officium  ut  se 
et  csctera  omnia  animalia  ducat  et 
gubemet."  Kitian.  Thus  a  connexion 
between  the  Greek  pin;,  strength,  and 
mail  /  and  between  the  Latin  manut, 
the  hand,  and  man,  has  been  supposed : 
a  power  of  guiding,  directing,  restrain* 
inj£,  or  confining,  i.  c.  strength  and  skill, 
being  in  man.  i»ce  Wachter,  in  V.  Man. 
And AVhiler's  Etym.  Magn.  p.l25.S86\] 
1.  Human  being. 

xTo?  king  is  not  a  man  as  I  am ;  the  violet 
KuoiU  to  him  as  It  doth  to  me;   the  element 
as  it  doth  to  me,  all  hit  senses  bare 
human  conditions.  Skaitpeare. 
VOL.  II. 


For  in 

Nothing  but  males.  SAaJhueerr,  K.  Lear. 

I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.      SkaktiKare,  litn.  V. 
Every  nun  child  shall  be  circumcised. 

Gen.  rvii.  10. 
Ceneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man, 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 

Drydrn.  -fVn. 

A  long  time  since  the  custom  began,  among 
people  of  quality,  to  keep  men  cooks  of  the  French 
nation.  Swyx. 

.  Not  a  boy. 

The  nurse's  legends  are  for  truths  receiv'd, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  belies 'd. 

Druden. 

.  A  servant;  an  attendant ;  a  dependant. 

Now  thanked  be  tlw  great  god  Pan, 
Which  thus  preserves  my  loved  life, 
Thanked  he  I  that  keep  a  nun. 
Who  ended  hath  this  bloody  strife : 
For  if  my  man  must  praises  havr, 
What  then  must  I  that  kucp  tin'  knnvL  ? 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Skahyieare. 

Such  gentlemen  as  nro  hia  majesty 's  own  sworn 
aervantt  should  be  preferred  to  the  charge  of  his 
majesty's  ships ;  choice  being  road  v  ul  men  of 
valour  and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other 
men's  awn.  Ralegh,  Et. 

go  ride 

Cmeley. 

A  word  of  familiar  address,  bordering 
on  contempt. 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  that  we  say  ; 
We  speak  no  treason,  man.  Shahpeare,  nick.  HI. 

It  is  used  in  a  loose  signification  like 
the^French  on,  one,  an/)-  one. 

love  me,  nor  a  mun^annot  make  bim  laugh. 

Skahptart,  Jim.  IV. 

A  num  in  an  instant  may  discover  the  assertion 
to  be  impossible.  Mare,  Divine  Dial. 

He  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  will  give  as 
much  as  a  man  would  desire.  Stillta?  He-  :. 

By  ten  thousand  of  them  a  mow  shall  not  be 
able  to  advance  one  step  in  knowledge. 

TiUotton,  Serm. 

Our  thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  I 
to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  ofl*  from  those  ihey  hare 
once fisrd on;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  pursuit  j 
of  those  idea*  daey  have  in  view.  /.«•*».  I 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antupiiucs;  i 
but  all  they  have  lo  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old 
rostrum  of  a  Roman  slip.  Adiiitm. 

A  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  plantation.  Addison,  j 

7-  One  of  uncommon  qualifications. 

Manners  maketh  nun.     HTltiam  of  ITyMam. 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  anon  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 


I  and  my  man  will 
Far  as  the  Cornish  nu 


MAN 

—  What  beast  wai't  dam 
n«u  made  you  hreak  this  enterprise  to  ma  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  man  than  what  you  ware,  you  woulil 
Be  »  much  more  the  man.   Suimn,  jl/avert*. 
He  tnnl  me  behind,  being  down,  insulted, 
r»M'd, 

And  put  upon  ham  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthicd  bim.  Skahpeart,  A-.  Lear. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  bar.  been  die  man 
be  is,  had  not  lie  broke  windows,  and  I 
down  constables,  when  be  was  a  young  fello 
Addinn,  i 

8.  A  human  being  qualified  in  any  par- 
ticular manner. 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  be  a  num  of  war 

from  his  youth.  i  Sam.  xvii.  S3. 

9.  Individual. 

In  matters  of  emiity  twtween  man  and  man, 
our  Serioor  ha>  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in 
On  p  lace  of  myself,  and  myself  In  the  place  of  my 
neighbour.  WalU,  Lamick. 

10.  Not  a  beast 

Thy  face,  bright  C* i > uu»r,  autumn's  beats  retain, 
The  soAet  m-owii  suiting  to  the  man. 

Creech,  Manillas. 

11.  Wealthy  or  independent  person:  to 
this  sense  some  refer  the  following 
passage  of  Shakspeare,  others  to  the 
sense  next  foregoing. 

There  would  this  mooater  make  a  man ;  any 
tlrange  beast  there  makes  a  man.   Skat.  Temf+a. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  greet  bunfien 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  nun  tor  ever?  TSttnasn. 

12.  When  a  person  is  not  in  his  senses, 
we  say,  he  is  not  his  own  man.  Ainrucorih. 

13.  A  movable  piece  at  chess  or  draughts. 

14.  Man  ofvaar.    A  ship  of  war. 

A  Flemish  man  «f  war  lighted  upon  them,  and 
overmastered  tbctn.        Carew,  Sun.  vfCornwaB. 

Mak-midwife.*  n.  *.  A  strange  com- 
pound, denoting  the  man  who  discharges 
the  office  of  a  midwife.  It  is  now  fre- 
quently converted  into  the  finical  ac- 
coucheur. Bishop  Hall  may  be  consi- 
dered as  giving  rise,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  present  expression.  Addison  makes 
a  man  an  housewife.  See  the  third  sense 
of  Housewife. 

This  man  was  not  their  midwife. 

Bp.  Hall,  Hm.  of  the  Marr.  Clergy,  p.  160. 
She  took  it  in  her  bead  to  change  her  sex. 
Thi*  was  soon  done  by  the  help  of  a  sword  and  a 
pair  of  breeches.    I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
her  first  design  was  to  turn  man-mktwife. 

Toiler,  No,  226. 

To  Ma  N.f  ».  a.  [from  the  nt 

man  wan.] 
I.  To  furnish  with  men. 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd  ; 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  or  reap 

There  stands  tbo  castle  by  yond  tuft  of  trees, 
ifonn'd  with  three  hundred  men.  Stat.  Rick.  II. 

A  navy,  to  secure  the  seas,  b  mann'd  t 
And  force*  sent.  Darnel,  Civ.  War. 

It  bath  been  agreed,  dsst  eitlier  of  them  should 
send  certain  ships  to  sea  well  inanned,  and  ap- 
parelled to  fight.  Uanvard. 

Their  ships  go  ta  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are 
for  their  burdens  as  well  sa^nneii.       lialegk,  Eu. 

He  bad  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tall 
soldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  tlx  castle. 

Baevn. 

They  mon  their  boats,  and  all  tbeir  young  men 
arm.  Waller. 
The  Venetian!  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war, 
a  hundred  gallics,  and  ten  Releases;  though  I 
cannot  conceive  how  they  could  nun  a  fleet  of  half 
the  number.  Addinn  en  Italy. 
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OUI,  though 

they  had  manned  out  •  fleet  of  two  hundred  men  \ 
of  WW.  Arbuthmil. 

J.  To  guard  with  men. 

Sec,  bow  die  surly  Warwick  sannJ  the  wall. 

oVui/^nne. 

Tba  summon*  lake  of  the  same  trumpet" •  call, 
To  «elly  from  dm  port,  or  Man  one  pubtick  wall. 

Tate. 

S.  To  fortify;  to  strengthen.  Dr.  John- 
ion,  under  this  sense,  cite*  a  passage 
from  Milton,  where  the  word  is  move, 
not  man. 

Theodosiu*  having  mimntd  hi*  toul  with  propel 
rvnVilona,  exerted  himself  in  tba  belt  manner  b« 
could  to  animnte  Ilia  peuitvnt.        Addu-'n,  .SViecJ. 

4.  To  tame  a  hawk. 

1  way  1  bare  to  mn  my  lutggerd, 

ler  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ; 
That  U,  to  watdi  bar. 

5.  To  attend ;  to  scire ;  to 
man  or  servant. 

worn  m  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heelt:  I  was 
new  manned  with  agate  till  now. 

•Mfttw,  Men.  IV. 
They  distil  their  husband's  land 
In  decoctions,  aivd  are  roana'd 
With  ten  empiric*.*  in  their  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber.  B.  Jomon,  Forest. 

6.  To  direct  in  hostility ;  to  point ;  to 
aim.  Obsolete. 

Man  but  a  ruah  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  be  retina.  Sialtnenn;  Otheilo. 

M  A'NACLE»t  *».  *•  [manicU,  old  French ; 
manicee,  from  manut,  Latin.  Our  own 
word  was  thus  formerly  oftener  manide 
than  manacle.]  Chain  for  the  hands; 
shackles. 

For  my  take  wear  this  glove. 
It  b  a  man  xU  or  love.  SHaiqjfart,  Cymb. 

Tbou 

Mint)  aa  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  mn*\ncirs  along  our  street.  &ioJts;>far,',  Cori-i. 
Doctrine  untu  fools  is  at  fetters  on  the  feet,  and 


like 


In  on  the  right  hand,  foetus,  xxi.  1 9, 
but  gyre*  and  manidee  in  too  freest 


The  1 


Hall,  Arm.  p.  S3, 
ornament  and 
and  oppression. 
A'mg  Ctarirt. 
Tboae  mankla  put  on  him  were  exceedingly  in- 
convenient for  a  grinder  in  a  mill. 

Smilll  on  Old  Age,  p.  1 15. 

To  Ma'kaclb.  d.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
chain  the  bands ;  to  shackle. 

We'll  bait  thy  bean  to  death. 
And  manadt  the  bearward  in  their  chain*. 

Sbcdjtjyf.iTC . 

1*11  manooie  Ihy  nock  and  fect  together. 

Sbahneare. 

Is  it  thus  you  UK  this  monarch,  to  moiid.i'  ami 
shackle  bbn  band  and  foot  ?  Arbutlmat  and  Pone. 

To  MA'NAGE.f  v-  a.  Imenager,  French ; 

from  manut,  the  hand,  Latin.] 
I.  To  conduct ;  to  carry  on. 

The  faun-re  had  mannsri  tiw  charge  of  idolatry 
against  the  beathena.  SuVm.'jSeci. 

Let  her  at  least  the  rocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  nations  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wan  I  asanas*,  and  what  wreaths  I  gai 


2.  To  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action. 

Me  rode  up  and  down  gallantly  mounted,  nu- 
HOging  his  hone,  mid  charging  ami  discharging  his 
lance.  A'nollet. 

Tbey  rault  from  hunter?  to  (he  mjanag'd  atced. 

Fining. 

3.  To  govern  ;  to  roak 


'  euVily. 

■ndtcsrec  to  be 

the  object  of 


La*  in  saiYk  to  our 
Boll  I'll  warrant  you. 

4.  To  wield ;  to 

Long  tubea  are 
easily  inamigcd. 

5.  To  husband;  to 
caution. 

There  is  no  more  to  manage  /  If  I  fall. 
It  skill  be  like  myself  j  a  wHting  aun 
Should  leave  a  tract  of  glory  in  the  skies.  Irryden. 

The  leu  be  had  to  loae,  (he  lew.  be  car'd, 
To  wMmoM  loaUtsome  life,  when  lore  waa  the  re- 
ward. Drykru 

6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  decency  :  this 
is  a  phrase  merely  Gallick ;  not  to  be 
imitated.  Dr.  Johnson —  Bishop  Hurd 
has  disregarded  Dr.  Johnson's  censure 
of  this  usage. 

Notwithstanding  [t  waa  ao  much  his  interest  to 
nonage  his  protectant  subjects  in  the  country,  he 


■  Itojy. 

To  the  Hollanders  alie  [Queen  Elizabeth)  could 
talk  big; ;  and  It  waa  not  her  humour  to  manage 
thasc  orcr  whom  she  had  gained  an  ascendant. 
i7urd,  DiaL  iv.  on  the  Gold.  Age  /  Q.  Bit. 

To  Ma'nagr.  v.  n.  To  superintend  affairs ; 
to  transact. 

Leave  them  to  manage  hr  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  vco,  thee  want. 

Dryden. 

Ma'waoe.  n.«.  [metnage,  menage,  French.] 

1.  Conduct ;  administration. 

To  bim  put 

The  awstage  of  my  itate.       onedapeare,  TempeU. 

This  might  hare  been  prevented, 
With  eery  eaay  argument*  of  love. 
Which  now  toe  manage  of  two  kingdom*  mutt 
With  fearful,  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

cH.iimeare,  A".  Joan. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
K.s  [solvent  nonage  muet  ho  made,  my  liege, 
Br*  further  leisure  yield  them  further  mean*. 

ShoJojieart. 

Young  men,  in  (he  conduct  and  mutnarr  of  ac- 
tion*, embrace  more  than  the}  can  hold,  and  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet.  Arena,  At. 

The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  were  to  sanc- 
tify the  wont  acuons ;  the  proof  of  which  is  but 
too  man i  lev t  from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits  concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention, 
and  likewise  from  the  whole  man  ox*  of  the  late 
rebellion. 

2.  Use;  instrumentality. 

'  not  to 


To  think  to  make  gold  of  nuicksiWer  is  no 
be  hoped  ;  for  quicksilrcr  will  not  endure  the 
stage  of  the  Gre.  Bo 

3.  Government  of  a  horse. 

In  thy  slumbers 
I  beard  thee  murmur  tale*  of  iron  wan, 
Speak  term*  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed. 


.  u  must  draw  in  hi* 
manage  and  turn,  doing 

4.  Discipline ;  governance. 

Whencser  we  take  a  strong  bias*,  it  is  not  out 
of  a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for  want  of 
a  careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  at 
first.  L'Betntnge. 

MA'NAaeABLK.f  adj.  [from  manage."] 
1.  Easy  in  the  use;  not  difficult  to  be 
wielded  or  moved. 

The  rxsndJuons  of  weapons  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weatben  j  and 
that  the  carriage  may  be  light  assd  manateatte. 

Bacon,  fits. 

Very  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length, 
apt  to  bend,  and  shake  by  bending  so  as  to  cause 
a  continual  trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by 
the  glasses  are  readily  snanegensVc. 

.Vewtim,  Oj.(icU. 
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■c ;  irtmnuic. 

>id  the  ingenuous  operations  of  hu- 
Invenrlon,  —  so  fax  as  they  are  ma. 
in  the  limits  of  moral  intentions  and 


2.  Governable;  tractable. 
Not  to  forbid  i 
man  art  and  I 
nagrattt  within  t 
religious  ends. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Arty  Bandeont.  p.  76. 
The  rosrrage  of  a  Qtristian  as  truly  rational  and 
manly,  founded  in  religion  and  rroe  principle*  of 
nwsoa  ;  and  so  is  a  thousand  times  more  manogr- 
nUs  and  useful,  tban  that  wbicb  aris«tli  only  out 
of  temper,  and  Compleiion. 

Scatl'i  World,  (ed.  1718.)  II.  5. 
Many  of  u*  seem  to  be 
been,  tigers,  and  lions, 


tOKABLKNESS.  R.  *.  [from 


DmLvOi. 

Ma'nac 
able.] 

1.  Accommodation  to  easy  use. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the 
greater  or  lea*  exactness  or  fnanageaUtnea  of  tin 
UMrumenta  employed.  B^yle. 

2.  Tractablenesa;  easiness  to  be  governed. 
Management,  n.  s.  [menagement,  Fr.] 

1.  Conduct;  administration. 

An  ill  argument  introduced  with  distance, 
will  procure  more  credit  than  the  profoendest 
science  with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  mamygt. 
meat. 


The  wrong  mn»<urriiwnr  of  the  earl  of  Oo 
dolphin  was  use  only  cause  of  the  union.  Swifl. 


2.  Prudence ;  cunning  practice. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribe*  diride  j 
8ome  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side. 


3.  Practice  ;  transaction  ;  dealing. 

He  had  great  snoiuusrasenia  with  eccleuasticks 
m  the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  | 

Additn 

Ma'mager.  n.  t.  [from  manage.] 

1 .  One  who  has  the 
of  any  thing. 

A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  but  can  to  hear,  need*  never  enquire  wi 
tbey  have  any  understanding. 

The  manager  open*  his  sluice  every  night, 
distribute*  the  water  into  the  town. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
Hi*  friend  and  si  mine,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

2.  A  man  of  frugality  ;  a  good  husband. 

A  prince. of  gn.it  Aspiring  thoughts:  in  the 
main,  a  manager  of  bis  treasure,  and  yi-t  bountiful, 
from  Itis  own  motion,  wlserever  be  discerns  merit. 

Tempk. 

The  moat  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  Orid'*  wit ;  though  be 
could  have  srished,  that  the  master  of  it  had  been 
a  better  saanoger.  Itntden. 
Ma'nacbby.  n.i.  [managerU,  French.] 

1.  Conduct;  direction  ;  administration. 

They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle,  give 
so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion  in 
the  managers;  of  that  affair,  that  posterity  would 
receive  little  benefit  in  the  most  | 
of  it. 

2.  Husbandry;  frugality. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  I 
well  attested  its  good  snostogery,  that  h  k  I 
dible  crowns  are  conferred  gratia. 

.Decoy  of  Or.  Piety. 

3.  ^fanl)cr  of  using. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  a(  raw, 
untrained  men  into  the  field,  but  will,  by  little 
Moody  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  figlit.  and  teach  them  the  ready  manugery  of 
their  weapons.  Decay  of  Or.  Piety. 

Ma'kakis.*    See  Manikih. 
Maxa'tioh. 
actt 


A'Tiosi.  n.  *.  [manatio,lMia/]^  The 
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MAN 

To  Makch,  or  Mcnch.*  See  To 
Mounch.  In  tome  places  mouruJi  is 
pronounced  munch  or  manch.  See  Jen- 
nings's W.  C.  Word*. 

MANCHE.  n.  $.  [French.]  A 

MA'HCHKT.t  n.t.  fnticAet,  Fr.  Skinner,  and 
Dr.  Johiuon —  More  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  main  cheat,  i.  e.  principal 
kind  of  cheat.  Archseol.  vol.  xv.  p.  10. 
See  Cheat-bread.]   A  small  loaf  of 

small  toast  of  »*»rt  dipp«l  in  oil  uf 


MAN 


o  my  Friends  with  a  frugal  col- 
via*,  s  dial)  of  fruit,  and  ■ 


1  km*  to 
Isu'on;   s  cup 

maadkai.  Afw,  Dtww  /Ms/. 

A  pn^w  mnrle  only  of  awns  of  bread,  which 
•hould  be  of  pure  fine  mancket.    H'altvn,  Anger. 


a.  t. 


lila 


Mahchihe'el  tree. 
Latin.] 

The  manchtneel  tree  it  a  native  of  the 
West  Indie*,  and  grows  to  the  tize  of 
an  oak :  it*  wood  it  of  a  beautiful  grain, 
will  polish  well  and  latt  long,  and  it 
therefore  much  esteemed:  in  cutting 
down  those  tree*,  the  juice  of  the  bark 
mutt  be  burnt  out  before  the  work  it 
begun :  for  it  will  raise  blisters  on  the 
skin,  and  burn  holes  in  linen ;  and  if  it 
should  flie  into  the  eye*  of  the  labourers, 
they  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  sight : 
the  fruit  it  of  the  colour  and  site  of  the 
golden  pippen;  many  Europeans  tune 
suffered,  and  other*  lost  their  live*  by 
eating  it:  the  leave*  abound  with  juice 
of  the  same  nature ;  cattle  never  ahelter 
themselves,  and  scarcely  will  any  veget- 
able grow  under  their  shade ;  yet  goats 
eat  this  fruit  without  injury.  MUUr. 

To  MA'NCIPATE.f  o.  a.  [mtmcipo.  Lot. ; 
mtndper,  old  French.]    To  enslave ;  to 
bind;  to  tie. 
They  Toiuntsn  mancipate  and  re!  I  tbnnaclTc*. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  160. 
Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom 
varied,  yet  the  meteors,  which  are  in  themselves 
more  unliable,  and  less  rnemcwatcd  to  ntauvi  mo- 
tions, arc  often  limes  employed  to  virions  end*. 

Hale,  Orig.  afUanUnd. 

Mancipa'tion.T  n.  t.  [from  mancipate.'] 
Slavery ;  involuntary  obligation. 

Cociera  m . 

They  [the  Homans]  fortified  themwlvo  agnimt 
all  incursions, —  anil  prevailed  against  a.' I  mankind 

to  their  mancipation  under  them. 

Waterkont,  Comm.  on  FoHacu,  p.  187. 

MA'vciPLB.'t  n.  i .  [mancept,  Latin  ;  which 
signified  particularly  the  superintendant 
of  a  public  bakehouse,  and  from  thence 
a  baker  in  general.  Tyrwhitt.  And  tee 
Du  Cange  in  V.  Mancbps.]  The 
steward  of  a  community ;  the  purveyor; 
it  is  particularly  used  of  the  purveyor  of 
a  college. 

A  geotU  eao>sn;sV  »«  llier  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  achaloura  migliUm  take  eosemple 
For  tn  ben  wise  in  buying  of  vitaule. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  Pro]. 
They  come  furnished  with  no  more  experience 
wan  they  learnt  between  the  cook  and  ue  man- 
ciple. JffiUm,  Of  JUT.  in  But.  B.  v. 
Their  manciple  fell  dangs-fuusly  ill, 

jsc  be  hod,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill ; 


This  Simkin  moderately  Hole  before, 
Their  steward  wci,  he  robb'd  them  ton 

JBcttertan,  Mu%rr  of  Tm*)*nji< >n. 
MAXDA'MUS.1  n.t.  TLatin.]    A  writ 
granted  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  in 
the  name  of  the  long ;  so  called  from  the 
initial  word. 

I  thought  h  my  duty  to  returns  our  most  bum- 
ble thank  es  to  your  grsc 
and  effectual  assistance 
war  tent  to  Oriri -college. 

letter  in  WinWr  Lift  <f  Bathvret,  p.  100. 

M  a  n  d  a  n  I  'N.f  na.  \mandarim,  or  mandador, 
a  commander,  Portuguese ;  by  pcrtont 
of  which  country  thit  name  was  given 
to  Chinese  people  of  distinction  ;  man- 
dar,  to  command,  from  the  Latin  man- 
dare.}  A  Chinese  nobleman  or  ma- 
gistrate. 

Out  of  these  are  chosen  all  (heir  chief  officers, 
end  BuwurtV*  both  dril  and  military.  Temple. 

Ma'ndataby.  n.  ».  [wa«»oWatVr,  Fr.  from 
mando,  Latin.]  He  to  whom  the  pope 
has,  by  his  prerogative,  and  proper 
right,  given  a  mandate  for  hit  benefice. 

Ayiife. 

Ma'ndati.t  h.  [mandat,  French;  man- 
datum,  Latin.] 

1.  Command. 

Her  fores  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  In 
express  mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon 
sdvlce  and  consultation  going  before.  IIj:Jtrr. 

The  necessity  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  esutes  upon  himself,  that  bis  aumdatet 
should  pass  for  laws,  whereby  be  laid  what  taxes 
h°  pleased.  HomeU,  Vac.  far. 

2.  Precept,  charge;  commission,  sent  or 
transmitted. 

Who  know*. 
If  Oic  scarce  bearded  C»utr  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you. 

ShakspatTt,  Ant.  and  (Icon. 
This  Moor, 
Your  special  man-late,  for  the  state  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought.  Skaktptart,  OtheBa. 

He  thought  the  mandate  forg'd,  your  death  con- 
c"--:,rd;  Drytert. 

This  dream  all  powerful  Juno  sends,  1  bear 
Her  mighty  mandate*,  and  her  words  you  hear. 

Driedeti. 

MANDATOR,  n.  t.  [Latin.]  Director. 

^  A  person  ismid  to  be  a  divot  to  Ms  advocate, 

Aytifft,  Parergan. 

Ma  MDATORT.f  adj.  [mandate,  Lot.]  Pre- 
ceptive ;  directory. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  be  usurped  more  than  a 
mandatary  nomination  of  the  bishop  to  be  con- 
secrated.        Abp.  Vmerr  on  Ordination,  p.  2SI. 

Ma'ndatoby.*  n.  «.  One  to  whom  a 
commandment  or  charge  it  given ;  as,  to 
an  apparitor,  or  other  messenger,  to  ex- 
ecute a  citation.  Bullokar. 

Sending  their  mandatory  with  a  mtuquetier  to 
doctor  Hammond's  lodging,  they  commanded 
him  to  appear  before  them. 

Fell,  Lift  of  Hammond,  }  I. 

To  Ma'ndbb.»   See  To  Maunder. 
Ma'ndiblk-t  ft.  t.  [mandibtda,  Lat.;  num- 
dibule,  old  Fr.]    The  jaw ;  the  instru- 
of  manducation. 

are  two  jaw  bones,  which  are  called  the 
upper  and  nether  morul,Ue. 

Smilk  on  OU  Age,  p.  76. 
He  saith,  only  tbo  crocodile  tnoicth  Use  upper 
jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandMe  did  make  an  nrti- 
culauon  with  the  cranium.  OWw,  Utuenm. 


MAN 

MAMH'BCiVAit.t  adj.  [from 
Lat.]   Belonging  to  the  jaw. 

They  consider  and  compute  the  many  parts, 
joints,  sinews ;  —  parts  similar,  dissimilar,  gut- 
tural, dental,  mandibular. 

Gaytan  an  D.  Quii.  (lCSi.)  p.  103. 

Ma'noil.*  n.t.  [mandiUe,  old  French. 
Frorn  the  Persian.    See  Mantle.]  A 
of  mantle. 
Gnuifiing  them  with  a  hone,  a  sword,  a 
mrf*  or  the  like.  Sir  T.  Herierl,  Tra».  p.  SS3. 

MANDi'LiON.fn.i.  [mandiglione,  Italian.] 
A  soldier's  coat.  Skinner.  A  loose 
garment;  a  sleeveless  jacket.  A  ins- 
worth.  It  i*  from  the  Persian.  See 
Mandix,  and  Mantle. 
Ma'ndm  ENT.*  n.t.  [mnnilrmrntt  old  Fr. ; 
from  mando,  Latin.]  Commandment ; 
direction.  Obsolete. 
One  of  these  least  mavndementu. 


v. 

Fr.  Tale. 

Ma'ndolin.*  n.  t.  [mandola,  Ital.  stru- 
mento  musicale.  Vocab.  Delia  Crutca.] 
A  kind  of  citern. 
Mandha'gora.T  }    ».  «•  [«arw/ragorai, 
Ma'nurakk.       j"    Latin;  mandrasdre, 
French,  manbpajopa,  Saxon.]   A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mandrake  consists 
of  one  leaf  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  it 
divided  at  the  top  into  several  parts ;  the 
root  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  The  reports  of  tyinp  a 
dog  to  thit  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up, 
and  prevent  the  certain  death  of  the 
person  who  dares  to  attempt  such  a 
deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  by  it 
when  the  violence  it  offered,  are  equally 
fabulous.  miller. 

Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  ha* 
been  falsely  celebrated  for  rendering 
barren  women  fruitful :  it  hat  a  topo- 
rifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used  it 
when  tliey  wanted  a  narcotick  of  the 
most  powerful  kind.      Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake' l  groan, 


Not  poppy,  nor  mandragore, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 


Skais/tearc. 

Come,  Tioient  death, 
Serve  for  mandniglrra  to  make  me  sleep. 

Writer,  Dntckem  of  Unify,  (1683.) 
sbneki  like  mandrake*,  torn  out  of  the 


And 


That 


]  -An 
the  lathe  the 


Get  witb  child  a  i 

Ma'ntjrel.  n.t.  [wai 
instrument  to  hold  in 
substance  to  be  turned. 

Juansfrrfa  are  made  witb  a  long  wooden  thank, 
to  fit  stiff  into  a  round  hole  that  is  nude  in  the 
work,  that  is  to  be  turned ;  thb  irisn  rfna*  Is  a 
shank,  or  pin  mandrel.  Moron- 

Ma'nducable.*  adj.  [from  manduco,  Lat.] 
That  may  be  eaten ;  fit  to  be  eaten. 
Not  forbearing  to  eat  any  memdutnoie  eraaUtra, 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  JW  p.  53. 

To  MA  NDUCATE.T  v.  a.  [■ 
Lat.]   To  chew ;  to  cat, 
4w  2 
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MAN 


It  ii  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man 
the  blood  of  bis  own  gums,  when  he 
such  unwlMlesome,  sucb  unpleasant  fruit. 

Bp.  Taylor.  Serm.  (1GS3,)  p.  952. 

MASuucA'TioN.f  n.t.  [manducath,  Lat.] 
Eating ;  chewing. 

Maitducation  is  the  action  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  chewing  the  food,  and  pre- 
paring it  in  the  mouth  before  it  is 
received  into  the  stomach.  Quincy. 

As  cNwd  popery  KJTi  y^di^ta,  as  evor  p-ipiv 
conceived  of  tmnsubstjmu'ation  or  oral  mondHra* 
linn.        Mtmnlagu,  App.  to  Can-  (1625,)  p.  1261. 

The  more  nolid  food  needs  greater  miuwlNcnrum. 

SmilA  on  Old  Age,  p.  8?. 

At  he  who  it  not  a  holy  person  doss  not  feed 
upon  Christ,  it  b  apparent  that  out  mandu&rtitm 
must  be  spiritual,  and  therefore  so  mutt  the  food, 
and  consequently  it  cannot  be  natural  flesh. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant, 

MANE.  «.  i.  [maene,  Dutch.]  The  hair 
which  hangs  down  on  the  neck  of  horses 
or  other  animals. 

Dometas  was  totted  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 
of  the  Iwcxc,  and  Usenet  to  the  ground.  Sdney. 
A  curri*  comb,  nvame  comb,  and  whip  for  i 
jade.  tar 
The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  lot  am'rout  fold ; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  tbc  lion's  mane, 
lie  shook  to  air.       Skalujienrt,  Trail,  and  treat. 

The  borae*  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down 
with  tbeir  tails  and  ma  Met  on  a  light-fire. 

tCnaltet,  Hit.  of  the  TW**. 
A  lion  sbakca  Ids  dreadful  mow, 
And  angry  grows.  Waller. 

For  quitting  both  their  tworda  and  reins, 
They  gra&p'd  with  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

tludibrat. 

Ma'neater.  n.f.  [man  and  eat.]  A 
cannibal ;  an  anthropophagite  ;  one  that 
feeds  upon  human  flesh. 

Ma'nbd.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Having  a 

MASE'GEJ*  n.  s.  [French.]    A  place 
where  horses  are  trained,  or  horseman 
ship  taught ;  a  riding-school. 

If  the  weather  it  eery  hot,  you  may  leave  your 
riding  at  tlic  manege  till  your  return  to  Paris. 

Ld.  Chesterfield. 

Mamb'ri At.*  adj.  [manerium,  Latin.] 
Manorial;  which  is  another  way  of 
writing  the  word. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  beside  she  church, 
there  was  a  domestic  or  manerial  chapel  belonging 
tat  Astorley. 
JTorton,  Hilt,  of  KidHngtm,  p.  20. 

MA'NES.f  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Ghost ;  shade; 
that  which  remains  of  man  after  death. 

Hail,  Oy*  holy  moi^s  /  l-flag-n 
Paternal  ashes.  Dryden,  V,rg. 

Some  sagos  base  thought  it  pious  to  preserve  a 
certain  rescrenco  for  the  manes  of  their  dee,  awl 
friends ;  and  base  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  srorld,  at  certain  seasons,  to  comme- 
morate in  their  own  thoughts  such  of  their  ac- 
quaintance who  have  gone  before  them  out  of  this 
lire.  Taller,  No.  I«l. 

MA'NFUL-t  adj.  [man  end  full.]  Bold; 
stout;  daring. 

A  handful 

It  had  devour 'd,  'twas  so  manful.  HudHrat. 

The  Jews,  observing  a  manful  resolution  and 
majesty  in  his  countenance,  asked  him  tome  par- 
ticulars concerning  hit  parents,  condition,  and 

^iaerren,  //tat.  of  At  Iemociast*,  (1671,)  p.  29. 

Ma'nfuixv.  adv.  [from  man/uL]  Boldly; 
stoutly. 


fight  at  sen, 


manfully  in  a  great 
Xerxes  stood  by  at  a  coward. 

AUaU 

I  slew  him  manfully  in  fi^bt, 
Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

onokipfirrr. 

He  that  with  this  Christian  armour  manfully 
fights  against,  and  repels,  the  temptations  and 
assault*  of  his  spiritual  rmmies ;  he  that  keeps 
hit  conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace 
here  and  for  ever.  Ray  m  Ormrims- 

Ma'nfulness.T  it.  *.  [from  manjid.]  Stout- 
ness ;  boldness. 

Daniel,  then  byshoppe  of  Wyncliestre,  tent  this 
W'rnefridut  to  Home,  widi  his  letters  of  com- 
mendation Tor  his  manfulneu  there  shewed. 

Bale,  Jet*  <f  Eng.  t'ot.  P.  1.  (1550,!  fol.  57. 

Mamo.*  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  the  Saxon, 
nienjean,  to  mingle.  Brocket  t's  N.  C. 
Words.]  A  mash  of  bran  or  malt. 
Grose.  Barley  or  oats  ground  with  the 
husks,  given  to  dogs  and  swine.  Brock- 
ets   A  northern  word. 

M  a'ngankse.+  ».  s.  [manganesia,  low 
Lat.] 

Manganese  is  a  metal,  very  brittle,  of 
a  grayish  colour,  and  of  considerable 
brilliance.  The  word  manganese  is  often 
applied  to  the  native  black  oxide  of  this 
metal,  which  is  a  commonly-occurring 
ore.  See  the  Journal  of  Science,  &c. 
No.  20.  p.  286. 

Afonganese  is  rarely  found  but  in  an  iron  vein. 

Ivliodievird. 

Mancico'rn.  n.  t.  [mengen,  Dutch,  to 
mingle.]  Corn  of  several  kinds  mixed: 
as,  wheat  and  rye.  It  is  generally  pro- 
nounced mungcorn. 

MANGE,  n.  t.  [demnugcouon,  Fr.]  The 
itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  or  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 
mange.  B.  J">v<  n- 

Tell  what  crista  does  divine 
The  rot  in  theep,  or  mange  in  twine.  Hudibnu. 
Ma'mcer.  n.  s.[mangeoire,  French.]  The 
place  or  vessel  in  which  animals  are  fed 
with  corn. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  monger,  and  there 
lay  growling  to  keep  the  hones  from  their  pro- 
vender. /•  Estrange. 
MA'MOiNSSs.f  n.  s.  [from  mangy.']  Scab- 
binese ;  infection  with  the  manage. 

Sherwood. 

To  MA'NGLE-t  «>•  <*•  [mangeien,  Dutch, 
to  b«  wanting ;  mancus,  Lat.  Dr.  Johu- 
son.  —  Mangel,  Germ,  and  Su.  defectus, 
ab  antiq.  Celt,  man,  defectus.  Serenius. 
Mr.  Malonc  believes  it  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  marupiel :  "  Whom  [Edw.  son 
of  Hen.  VI.]  they  that  stood  about 
sodainly  murtherctl,  and  piteously  man- 
audledr  Hall's  Chronicle,  1550.]  To 
lacerate ;  to  cut  or  tear  piece-meal ;  to 


Cassia,  may  you  suspect 
ibould  be,  that  thus  have  mantled  you  ? 

Shotipeare. 
Your  dishonour 
Mangle*  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Skatapeare. 

Afterward  they  brought  the  fifth  also,  and 
tnangM  him.  3  Mace.  vii.  15. 

Thoughts  my  tormentors,  arm'd  veil 


Exasperate,  exolcerate,  i 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  lierb. 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Mdt<m,S.A. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  teat, 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  city  feet, 
And,  tels'd  with  tear,  forgot  hit  mantled  meat. 

Drydat, 

What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  ftaroe, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame ! 
More  fatal  Henry's  words  ;  they  murder  EnniS 
fame.  Prior. 

It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  ow  n  tongue ;  as  any  one  may 
find,  who  can  hear  them  vHsrn  tbey  are  dopovd 
to  mantle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word 
out  of  the  common  road  disconcerts  them,  SunfU 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable  ;  to  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  nowa- 
days, are  full  of  those  mangangi  and  abbreviations. 


Incitricabte  difficulties  occur  ley  mangling 
tense,  and 


Ma'ngle.*  c.  a.  [mangeln,  Germ. 
MgheUn,  Tcut.  "  Manghelen  het  liin- 
aet,  levigare,  coraplanarc,  polire  ho- 
lt line 


To  smooth  linen ;  to 


•W.-  »/  spprthenriv 


To 
man 

waet,  levigare, 
tea."  Kilian.] 
calender. 

Ma'kole.*  n.  s.  A  rolling-press  for 
smoothing  linen ;  a  calender.  The  in- 
strument in  Germany  is  mandler,  mange, 
and  mangel }  in  Italy  tnangano,  which 
Florio  renders  "  a  kind  of  press  to  press 
buckram,  fustian,  or  dried  linen-cloth, 
to  make  it  have  a  lustre  or  gloss." 
World  of  Words,  1598. 

Ma'kgleb.t  n.  s.  [from  mangle.}  A 
hacker ;  one  that  destroys  bunglingly. 

Your  freethinkers  at  that  rate  are  the  greatest 
manglert  of  authors.       Benllry,  Phil.  Lip*.  J  38. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line, 
Coarse  meiunV-ri  of  the  human  face  divine ; 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  TickalL 

Ma'woo.T  *•  [mangostan,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  Kempfer  derives  the  name 
from  the  mangoust,  or  Indian  ichneumon, 
which  is  said  to  eat  of  this  root  when 
bitten  by  the  viper  named  naja;  the 
root  being  called  a  remedy  against  the 
poison  ot  serpents  ;  and  that  the  plant 
thus  obtained  the  name  of  mango  from 
that  being  the  Portuguese  name  for  the 
mangoust?}  A  fruit  of  the  East  Indies 
brought  to  Europe  pickled. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young, 
makes  a  good  preserve,  and  it  used  to  pickle  like 
mangoes.  Afm  fin  i . 

Wbat  lord  of  old  wou'd  bid  bit  cook  prepare 
.Mangoes,  potargo,  diampignous,  cavare.  Am*. 

Ma'ngonel.*  n.s.  [mangoneau,  old  Fr. 
mangonel,  modern;  from  pJyyartr,  Gr. 
a  machine.]  An  engine  which  threw 
large  stones,  and  was  employed  to  I 
walls.  Obsolete. 

Wilbouten  stroke  it  mote  be  take 
Of  trepeget  or  nsengone". 

Ma'koonism.*  ».«.[« 
«  the  craft*  of 

saleable  things."  Cotgrave.]  The 
off  setting  of  any  tiling.    Not  in  tut 
Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curious,  I 
little  by  nurngrttum,  iatuccstioos,  or  medicine,  to 
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MAN 


MAN 


MAN 


To  Ma'kgonize.*  v.  n.  [mangonizo,  Lat. 
mangonner,  Fr.]   To  polish  a  thing  to 


make  it  sell  the  better. 


No,  you 


Not  in  use. 
Cocktram. 

[  «U«,  I  will  not  pert  from 

&C  7?     /./rtfiui  J^i-'JfJi/r-r 

n.  J.   A  plant  which  grows 
in  saltwater  rivers,  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 
MA'tiGY.f  adj.  [from  mange.}  Infected 
with  the  mange  ;  scabby. 

In  wretched  beggary, 
And  maundy  misery, 

In  lousy  Uxhuunnesac.       Stdtan,  Poems,  p.  81. 

Any,  thou  ixit  of  ft  tneutgy  dog ! 
I  noon  to  ace  thee.  Skaksuearr,  Ttman. 

Manha'teb.  n.  t.  [man  and  hater.']  Mis- 
anthrope ;  one  that  hates  mankind. 
Ma'mhood.  n.  s.  [from  man.] 

1.  Human  nature. 

In  Seth  wh  the  church  of  God  established; 
from  whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his 
esonAuwi.  ^  ^  RategK. 

Thy  enemy.  '  MUton,  P.  Z. 

2.  Virility;  not  womanhood. 

"Hs  in  my  pow'r  Co  be  a  sovereign  now, 
And,  knowing  more,  to  moke  his  manhood  bow. 

itrydt-n, 

3.  Virility ;  not  childhood. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  w  thy  infancy ; 

Tby  vcliool-dayt  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild  and 
furioui ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold  and  ventur- 
ous, fi&atejra/v. 
By  fraud  or  force  the  ntitor  train  destroy, 
And  starting  into  avinjUxt,  acorn  (be  boy. 

Pope,  Odyu. 

4.  Courage  j  bravery  ;  resolution  ;  forti- 


Nolbing  ao  hard  but  hit  valour  overcame ;  which 
he  to  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no  man 
was  spoken  of  but  be  for  mtmkamt,  he  was  called 

tbe  courteous  Amphialua.  Sidney. 

MAUIA.*!  n.  t.  [«u«Wa,  Greek;  manie, 
MAUIE.  J    French.]   Madness.  Our 
old  word  is  manie.  Cocieram. 

the  most  violent  and  acute 
i  of  delirium,  arising  from  a  per- 
turbation of  the  imagination  and  judge- 
ment. Chamber*. 

Nought  only  like  the  lover't  maladic 
Of  Erttas,  but  rather  ylike  manie, 
Kngcndnxl  of  humour*  meUmcolikc. 

Chaucer,  JTn.  Tate. 
Ma'niablb.*  adj.  [maniable,  French.] 
Manageable ;  tractable.    Not  in  use. 

Aa  to  the  will  of  men,  it  is  that  which  is  moat 
maruahlt  and  obedient. 

Bacon  t  Works,  'ed.  Rowley,  16.97,)  p.  888. 

Mani'ac AL.f 1  adj.  [maniacus,  Latin ;  ma- 
Ma'siack.     f    niac,  old  Fr.  Roquefort] 
Itaging  with  mutltiess  ;   mad  li>  rage ; 
brainsick.  Cocieram. 
Epilepsia  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  con- 
t  age  of  the  moon.  Grew,  CamtC  oner*. 
.»  n.  s.    A  mad  person. 

e ;  and,  heedless  of  reply, 
The  lovely  maniac  bounded  o'er  the  pbnn. 

oxenttane,  Eteg.  16. 

«'aw.*1  n.  s.  [from  Mane*,  a  Per- 
an,  educated  among 
the  maji ;  of  whom  he  was  one,  before 
-1  Christianity.]    One  of  the 
of  Manes,  who  taught  that 


Ma'niack.»  n.  s. 


there  were  two  principles  of  all  things, 
coeternal  and  coequal,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil ;  that  two  equipollent  dei- 
ties ruled  the  world ;  and  other  gross 
and  impious  errours. 

Tbe  Slanldhea  held  man  in  all  things  dragged 
by  a  necenity  of  destiny.    Bp.  Hall,  Hem.  p.  97. 

--  own  that  guide, 
I  the  ill  subside! 


Mahichb'ax.*  adj.    Relating  to  the  Ma 
nicheans. 

What  has  been  said  is 
ruin  the  Manichaan  ranie, 
pendent  principle  of  eril. 

WoUatton,  ReHgim  of  Xature. 

Ma'nicheism.*  n.t.  [from  Manichet.]  The 
impious  doctrine  of  the  Manichecs. 

Which  doctrine  of  J.  S.  is  romlcmned  by  Ids 
adversaries,  even  of  Uomc,  aa  tlie  pith  of  Jfn- 
nickrism.  Puller,  Modern!,  of  the  04.  of  Eng.  p.  H3. 

artfully  employed  all  due  force 
of  argument,  whldi  he  certainly 
in  promoting  the  gloomy  and  uncom- 
scbeme  of  sceptidnn  or  ifankhcum. 

Dr.  Warton,  I'm.  oh  Pope. 

Ma'nicmobd.*  n.  t.  [manicordion,  Fr. «'  on 
old-fashioned  clarichord.'  Cotgrave.] 
A  musical  instrument,  like  a  spinet.  It 
has  been  confounded  with  the  mono- 
chord,  as  if  it  were  an  instrument  of  oue 
string  only.  See  Momochord.  It  has 
taken  the  name,  most  probably,  from 
the  Lat.  manut,  the  hand,  and  chord. 
It*  strings,  like  those  of  the  clarichord, 
were  covered  with  little  pieces  of  cloth, 
to  deaden  or  soften  the  sound :  whence 
it  is  called  the  dumb  spinet ;  and  was 
much  used  in  nunneries,  by  reason  that 
the  nuns,  who  were  learning  to  play 
upon  it,  might  not  disturb  the  silence 
of*  other  cells.  See  Grassineau's  Mug. 
Diet. 

Ma'nicom.*  r.  s.  [manicon,  Lat,]  A  kind 
of  riiglu-shudc  ;  an  herb  so  called  from 
its  making  people  mad. 

Bewitch  Flcrmctick  mm  to  run 
Sur k  staring  mad  with  nietuftm.  Hudibros,  Si.  I . 

MANIFEST,  adj.  [manifest™,  Latin.] 
1 


Too  authemick  wiuve tries  I  bring. 
Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  more 
Tlila  band  shall  combat  on  tbe  crooked  shore. 

ZhjnsVn. 

A  manifest,  shewing  thv  reasons  fi>r  dtrUrirg 
War  against  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Booh,  to  entitled,  fid.  pvbL  in  1675. 

To  Ma'kifest.  d.  a.  [mtmifetter,  French  ; 
manifesto,  Lat.]  To  make  appear;  to 
make  publick  ;  to  shew  plainly  ;  to  dis- 
cover. 

Thy  life  did  otonjresr,  thou  lov'dst  me  not ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  h. 


Ho  that  lovrm  me  I  will  love  him,  and  mani- 
fest myself  to  Mm.  St.  John,  aiv.  SI. 

He  waa  pleased  himself  to  assume,  and  maw/Oat 
his  will  in  our  flesh,  and  so  not  only  as  God  from 
heaven,  but  God  visible  on  earth,  to  preach  re- 
formation among  us.  Hammond. 

Must  manifest  tbee  worthiest  to  be  heir 

Of  all  things.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Were  be  not  by  law  withstood, 
He'd  manifest  his  own  inbtunan  blood. 

Ihyden,  Jua. 

It  may  be  part  of  our  employment  in  eternity, 
to  contemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him 
the  glory  of  his  wisdom  nmnifrnti  in  the  creation. 


Plain;  open  ;  not  concealed  ;  i 
ful ;  apparent. 

They  all  concur  aa  principles,  they  all  have  their 
forcible  oporntinn*  thcrvin,  nlthoug),  not  all  in  like 
upparcnt  and  manifest  manner.  Hooker. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  it  nuuu/cit 
in  them  ;  for  God  tialli  shewed  it  unto  them. 

Hom.\.  19. 

He  was  forc-ordained  before  the  fmndaliou  of 
Uic  world,  hut  was  manifest  in  time  list  times  for 


vou.  1  Ptt.  i.  sa 

He  fall 

R«j,lendcnt  all  bis  father  manifest 
Express'd.  Uiltan,  p.  L. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  Die  God  opptar'tL 

Ihyden,  JEn. 
I  saw,  I  saw  turn  manifeai  in  view, 
His  voice,  bis  figure,  and*  bis  gesture  knew. 

Dey len. 

2.  Detected:  with 


And,  lum'd  a  bear, 

Dryden. 

MA'mFKST.f  «•*  [manifejete,  Fr.  manifesto, 
Italian .]   Declaration ;  publick 


Manife'stable.*    See  Manifestible. 
Makifesta'tiok.  n.  t.  [manifestation,  Fr.; 
from  manifett.]    Discovery ;  publica- 
tion ;  clear  evidence. 

Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  tbe 
noble,  wise  and  virtuous,  to  govern  them  which 
are  of  servile  disposition ;  nevertheless,  for  mant- 
ftsution  of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  them  who 
are  to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary.  Hooker. 

As  tbe  nature  of  God  is  excellent,  so  likewise 
is  it  to  know  bim  in  those  glorious  mesriftstatumt 

TUIatmi 

Tbe  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought 
to  be  performed,  requires  this  public  mamfttai-.n 
of  them  at  the  great  day.  Atterf>u-*y. 

Manife'stible-T  adj.  [properly  manifest- 
able, Dr.  Johnson  observes.  And  so  the 
learned  Henry  More  writes  it.  Dr. 
Johnson  cites  only  Sir  T.Brown.]  Easy 
to  be  made  evident. 

This  is  mnnifestitle  in  long  and  thin  plates  of 
steel  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated. 

There  is  no  other  way  tl 
festahle  either  by  Scripture,  reason,  or  exp 

Afore,  Conj.  Co**.  (I65S.)  p.  841. 

Manifestly,  adv.  [from  manifest."}  Clear- 
ly; evidently;  plainly. 

We  see  manyathf,  that  sounds  are  carried  with 
wind.  Bacon. 

Sects,  in  «  Mate,  seem  to  be  tolerated  because 
they  are  already  spread,  while  they  do  not  mani- 
festly endanger  the  constipjtion.  Swift. 

Ma'nifestmess.  n,  t.  [from  manifest.] 

Perspicuity ;  clear  evidence. 
MANIFE'STO.  n.  ».  [Italian.]  Publick 
protestation ;  declaration. 

It  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motiTcs  of  our  taking  arms, 

jtdditatl. 

M  A'NIFOLD.t  adj.  [many  and  fold.  Sax. 

manigfealb.] 
].  Of  different  kinds;  many  in  number; 
multiplied;  complicated. 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold. 
Id  seem  to  melt  mi 


MAN 

of  the  torments  mxmfM, 
the  did  be 


MAN 


MAN 


Ib  which  Ihc  dunned  souls 
If  thai  tbe  kins 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confessed]  to  bo  mmtyVfd, 
He  bids  you  mint  your  griefs. 

Skoksivare.  Hen.  IV. 
If  any  nun  of  (nudity  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
ward carl  of  Gloucester,  that  be  is  a  manifiU 
traitor,  let  him  appear.  ShaJbyjeare. 

They  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  tunc, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  lift  everlasting. 

St.  Luke,  xviii.  SO. 
To  represent  to  the  life  the  manifdd  um  or 
friendship,  see  how  many  things  a  man  cannot 
do  biluseif.  Baton,  Ess, 

My  acope  in  this  experiment  ia  manifold.  Boyle. 
We  are  not  got  furtlier  theu  tlx  borders  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  to  very  ample  ii  it,  so  various 
and  manifM  ita  productions.  ir<xKlm™l,Xai./Iut. 
2.  Milton  has  an  uncommon  use  of  it. 

They  not  obeying 
Iitcurr'd,  what  cou'd  they  Iras?  the  perulty  ; 

I  in  tin  doserv'd  to  fall.  Hilton,  P.  I.. 


MA'siroLBED.  adj.  [many  and  fold.']  Hav- 
ing many  complications  or  doubles. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast. 
And  manifolded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 

S/xmrr,  F.  Q. 

Ma'sipoldly.t  adv.  [raanipealbhce,  Sax.] 
In  a  manifold  manner. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  ssrors 
of  that  country.  Sidney. 

The  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did 
manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  ship 
of  loo  great  a  burthen.       Saoewwm,  AWi  WtIL 

Ma'.vifoldskss.*  ji.  t.  [from  manifold.'] 
State  of  being  manifold  ;  multiplicity. 

Sherwood. 

M a vi'oLioKi.  n.  t.  pi.  [in  gunnery.]  Two 
handles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, cast  after  the  German  form. 

Haitry. 

Ma'hihot.*)  n.  s.  A  plant  in  the  West 
Ma  nioc.     J   Indies.  Miller,  and  Mason. 

The  maniac  growl  to  tbe  sure  of  u  large  shrub, 
or  sraall  tree,  and  products  roots  somewhat  re- 
sembling psrsnips.  After  carefully  wpsevsing  out 
the  juice,  these  roots  arc  grated  dawn  to  a  fine 
ponder,  and  formed  into  cakes,  called  cassaAa 
bread.  —  One  species  of  manioc  is  altogether  free 
of  any  poisonous  quality,  and  may  be  eaten  with- 
out any  preparation,  but  that  of  roasting  it  in 
embers.  Robert 

Masi'lio.*)  b.  *.    A  kind  of  ring 
Mani'lle.  j"    bracelet  worn  by 
in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Their  arms  and  legs  are  chained  with  maniUot 
and  urtnulets  uf  silver,  brass,  ivory,  and  the  like. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  7V*n.  p.  I  M. 
Their  arms  and  legs  chained  witli  moniliin  or 
voluntary  bracelets.  Ties',  p.  204. 

Ma'nikin.  h.  s.  [manneken,  Teul.]  A  lit- 
tle man. 

This  is  a  dnir  manikin  to  you.  sir  Toby. 
—  1  Iwve  been  dear  to  bim,  lad,  some  two  tlwm- 
sand  strong. 

MA'NIPLE- 
old  Frci 

1.  A  handful 

1  ha  ' set 

niples 

Of  peperi  und  petitions.  B.Jimsm, 

2.  A  small  band  of  soldiers. 

e'd  those  tiwp.NV, 

lid  (bra  war, 


or 


S<\.  <h*j*aref  7*w.  Night. 

LE.f  »•  «•  [maniple,  m*msjmle, 
each,  manipulus,  Latin.] 

□rt  th«T  with  tat  ma- 


Not  in  loose  maniplet,  but  ready  all 
To  stand,  or  give  a  charge.  Jfoy, 


10. 


Until  be  see  our 
through  at  every  angle  of  his  ill  united  and  un- 
wieldy brigade.  Milton,  Areapnir-"^1 

The  eery  maniples  forsooth  are  to  break  ranks 
without  orders.  Brsxiley,  PhiL  Lip*.  %  M. 

3.  A  fanon  ;  o  kind  of  ornament  worn 
about  the  arm  of  the  mass-priest. 

Tbcy  must  hare  oyle,  candles,  basens,  Ac  ma- 
niptet,  miters,  bookes. 

Dering  on  the  Ep.  (« tie  Beb.  { 1 576.)  Ce.  iii. 
Their  stoles,  maniplet,  vestments. 

Sheldon,  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  (1616,)  p.  87. 

Mani'pdlab.  adj.  [from  maniptdus,  Lat.] 

Relating  to  a  maniple. 
Manipula'tiok.'  n.t.  [maniptdalim,  Lat. 
by  bonds  or  companies,  or  in  heaps.] 
In  mines,  the  manner  of  digging  silver 
out  of  the  earth. 
Ma'nkillino.*  adj.  [man  and  kill.]  Used 
to  kill  men. 

be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured,  with 
of  a  hero,  a  mere  Ajas,  a 
Dryden,  Ded,  la  the  I)  of 

Manki'lleb.  n.  t.  [man  and  killer-l  Mur- 
derer. 

To  kill  manUOert  man  has  lawful  power, 


Dryden,  Fab. 

MANKI  ND.*  n.  t.  [man  and  kind.  Sax. 
mancynn.  The  poets  have  sometimes 
placed  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  mankind.  Shakspeare  affords  an  ex- 
ample in  the  adjective,  and  Milton  in 
the  substantive.] 

1.  Hie  race  or  species  of  human  beings. 

From  tbcm  1  will  not  hide 
My  judgements,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed ; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Erewhile  perplei'd  with  thoughts  what  would 


Of  me  and  all  mankind ,  but  now  I  see 
Mis  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  bleat. 

Milton,  P.  /_ 

Plato  witnesseth,  that  soon  after  mankind  began 
to  increase,  they  buih  many  citiss. 

All  bora  to  want ;  a  miserable  race.  Pope,  (Wyss. 

2.  Humanity.    Not  in  use. 

You,  whose  minds  are  good, 
And  have  not  fore'd  all  mankind  from  your  breast* 
That  yet  nave  so  much  *tnc'..  of  virtue  left. 
To  pity  guilty  states,  when  they  are  wretched  j 
Lend  your  soft  ears  to  bear,  and  eyes  to  weep, 
Deeds  done  by  men  beyond  the  acts  of  furies. 

JI.  Jot  iron,  Sejanui. 

Ma'mkind.t  adj.  [man,  Sax.  denotes  wick- 
edness, as  well  as  man.]  Resembling 
man  not  woman  in  form  or  nature ;  mas- 
culine :  often  applied  by  our  old  poets 
to  the  female  sex  in  a  bad  sense,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England  still  denoting 
violent,  ferocious,  women.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  epithet  for  a  ferocious  man.  In 
the  sense  of  mischievous,  it  was  also 
formerly  applied  to  beasts. 

He  saw  migbtie  deere,  thai  seemed  to  be  man- 
kind, which  rsnne  at  bim. 

Frabukrr,  First  Voyage,  (1278,)  p.  4B. 
A  mankind  witch '  Hence  with  her,  out  o  door: 
A  roost  inurlligcadng  bawd.  Shcisp.  Whs*.  Tale. 
Pallas,  nor  thee,  I  call  on,  rm\nkiml  maid  1 

B.  Joisem,  Far.  Sang,  10. 


See,  see  this . 


Ma 'Kims,  f  adj.  [man  and  like.] 

1.  Having  the  complexion  and  proper  qua- 
lities of  man. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature,  often 
erring,  yet  shews  she  would  fain  make.  Sidney. 

He  fishes,  drinks,  and  waste. 
The  lamp  of  night  in  revels :  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra.        Shakspeare,  Ant,  and  CSaop. 

Under  bis  forming  hand  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  P.  L, 

2.  Becoming  a  man. 

Civil  manlike  exercise,  which  might  stir  op,  and 
h  they  have. 
Hammond,  Work*,  iv.  561. 

MA'NLESS.f  adj.  Tjman  and  less.] 
1.  Without  men;  not  manned. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  was  wont  to  say,  tbe  Spa- 
niards were  sudden  ly  driven  away  with  squibs ;  for 
it  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-bous 
mantem,  and  sent  upon  tbe  armada  at  Calais  by 
tbe  favour  of  the  wind  in  the  night,  that  put  uVm 


in  such  terror,  as  they  cut 

2.  Unbecoming  a  man. 

That  pusillanimity  and  mrnseu  subjugation, 
racrramur.  A  pal.  far  Learn.  (IC5S,j  p.  88. 

Ma'nliness. j  n.  s.  [from  manly.]  Dignity; 
bravery ;  stoutness. 

Feed  your  wrath,  sir,  rather  than  your  lust ; 
It  is  a  vice  comes  nearer  numhness. 

B.  Jentom,  Far. 

If  men  want  manliness  u>  expostulate  the  right 
of  their  due  ransom.  IfUlm,  Tetrachard^n. 

Young  master,  willing  to  shew  himself  a  man, 
lets  himself  loose  to  all  irregularities;  and  thus 
courts  credit  and  utentWsr  in  the  casting  off  the 
modesty  ho  has  till  then  been  kept  in.  Laekt. 

Ma'kliko.*  n.s.  [from  man.]    A  little 
man. 

Augustus  often  called  hire 
for  tbe  littleness  of  his  stature. 

B.  Jinsan, 

Ma'hlt.  adj.  [from  man.] 

1 .  Manlike;  becoming  a  man ;  firm ;  brave; 
stout;  undaunted;  undismayed. 

As  did  iEiieas  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders.  Skaktp. 

Lett  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'UY  hall  together.      Skaksp.  Macbeth. 

Serene  snd  manly.  Inrden'd  tosuatam 
The  load  of  life,  and  esercis'd  in  pain. 

Dryden,  Jsm. 

Sec  great  Marcellas  !  how  inur'd  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace.  JJnrdcn,  . J,  n . 

2.  Not  womanish  ;  not  childish. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  snd  boy 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  asmsfy  stride.     Skak^ttatt,  Merck,  of  Fen. 

Ma'nlt.  adv.  [from  man.]  With  courage 

like  a  man. 
Ma'n.va.  ».  s.  [Hebrew/ 

Manna  is  properly  u  gum,  and  is 
honey-like  juice  concreted  into  a  solid 
form,  seldom  so  dry  but  it  adheres  to  the 
fingers:  its  colour  is  whitish,  or  brown- 
ish, and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a 
sharpness  that  renders  it  agreeable : 
manna  is  the  product  of  two  different 
trees,  both  varieties  of  the  ash :  when 
the  heats  arc  free  from  rain,  these  tree* 
exsudate  a  white  honey  juice,  which 
concretes  into  what  we  call  manna.  It 
is  but  lately  that  the  world  were  con- 
vinced of  the  mistake  of  i 
by, 
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MAN 

a  tree  with  sheet*  in 
and  the  finding  a* 
no.  on  it  afterwards  as  on  those 
to  the  air  and  dew. 

Hill. 

It  would  be  well  Inquired,  whether  manna  duth 
fall  but  upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only. 

Bacon,  tfat.  Hint. 

Hie  asonu  In  heaven  will  luit  erery  min'i 
palate.  Lot 

MA'NNER.f  n.  *.  [maniere,  French.] 

1.  Form ;  method. 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  bleat, 
Find  thou  the  mnnntr,  and  the  rncaD*  prepare, 
Poasrasiua,  more  than  conquest,  U  my  ear*. 

iJrylen. 

2.  Custom;  habit ;  fashion. 

At  u»c  manner  of  soma  ia.  Hth.  X.  23. 

3.  Certain  degree. 

It  ia  In  a  manner  don*  already ; 
For  many  carriage*  be  bath  dispatch'd 
To^dic  .ca-,idc.  .Watipaorr,  K.  JM». 

If  the       be       ral '  '  *"* 

mini»WM  of  an  eiuu-,  it  i.  truly  upon  the,  Male 
itself.  Bacon,  £u. 

This  universe  we  hare  poascat,  and  rul'd 
In  manner  at  our  wQ),  the  affairs  of  earth. 

MUion,  P.  R. 

Auguitinus  does  in  a  manner  coi.-fe«»  the  charge. 


As  man  ia 
company  may  be 

ing  liirnacbf. 

.  Way  ;  mode ; 


:  with  appro-  | 

Dryden,  Jm. 
;  to  a  man'a  I 
of  express-  | 


4.  Sort:  kind. 

All  uf  men  assembled  here  in 

against  God's  peace  and  the  king's :  we 
you  to  repair  to  your  dwelling  place*. 

SkrJtti Karr,  Hen.  VI. 
A  lore  that  make*  breath  poor,  and  apeecb 

r  of  ao  much  I  tore  you. 

ShnJapcare. 
of  men  were  they  whom  ye  dew  ? 

Judges. 

The  city  may  fiourlrh  in  trarir,  and  alt  manner 
of  outward  advantages.  Atttrtvry. 

5.  Formerly,  in  the  preceding  sense,  without 
of.  In  modem  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  \ 
has  been  foisted  in,  where  this  old  form 
occurs  in  Leviticus.  Notwithstanding 
Dr.  Johnson's  omission  of  this  usage  of 
manner,  I  should  not  have  expected,  in 
some  recent  editions  of  our  authorized  | 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  alteration 
of  a  particular  expression  which  our  ve- 
nerable translators  thought  proper  to 
repeat;  at  least  not  till  a  new  version 
had  been  allowed. 

A  Miner  Latin  corrupt  waa  her  apache. 

Otavecr,  Man  of  Lave*  Tale 
Three  war  wayea  Almighty  Cod  deleth  with 
syuneri.  lip.  Fitker,  Pi.  p.  S. 

Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  fat  of  o«,  of  sheep,  or  of 
gait  Levi.  vB.  23. 

Thia  b)  tho  law  for  all  maimer  plague  of  li 

ieett.siv.Si 

6.  Mien;  cast  of  the  look. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  eiprosirc  than  word*. 

Rictmrdton,  Ctarista. 

Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manner, 
wtiich  will  procure  them  more  regard  by  a  look, 
than  uthen  can  obtain  by  the  mow  imperious  corn - 
matlda.  Bickardxn,  Caruso. 

7.  Peculiar  way ;  distinct  mode  of  persons. 

It  can  hard  I  j  lie  imagined  how  great  a  difl'eroncc 

"'  position,  and  manner,  of 
1  the  other  under  Waller. 

Ctttrendm. 


insinuate  them- 


of  things. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insini 
*»'Te»  efter  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner. 

Atkrl'U  ry. 

9.  In  the  plural :  character  of  the  mind. 

Hi»  princea^arejei  much  distinguished  by  tlarir 

up  of  courage,  tUtTcr  from  ooe  another  Jmtoo 
particular  kinds,  Adda-jn. 

10.  In  the  plural:  general  way  of  life; 
morals ;  habits. 

The  kind*  of  mu*ick  bare  mnst  operation  upon 
manner* ;  a*,  to  malta  them  warlike,  to  make  tlictn 
soft  imii  effeminate.  Bacon,  Jfot.  ffist. 

Every  fool  carries  more  or  leva  in  his  face  tbe 
signature  of  his  manner,,  more  legible  in  same  than 
ol1'"*-  L'EMmnet. 

Vie  bring  our  manner,  to  tl«  West  abodes. 
And  think  what  pleases  ua  rauat  plea**  tho  god*. 

Dryden. 

11.  In  the  plural:  ceremonious  behaviour ; 
studied  civility. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manner,  urge.    Shalajifart,  A.  Lmr. 

These  bloody  accident*  must  excuse  my  manner,, 
That  so  neglected  yon.  Sscunuieorr,  OUktlh. 

Our  grief*  and  not  our  marnieri  reason  now. 


Ungracious  wretch, 
Mt  for  the  mountains  and  tbe  barbarous  cave*, 
Where  manner,  ne'er  were  preach'd.  Snaksneare. 

Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  •  country 's  fashion :  wo  are  die 
SoMbpea/v,  Hen.  f. 


—  - —  j   o  ■  <, 

was  in  the  humour,  diapoaition,  i 
the  army  under  Esse*,  and  the  other 


to  be  ber  guest  that  night. 

Nona  but  the  eerclrss  and  the  confident  would 
ruJi  rudely  Into  the  preaence  of  a  grc-at  insn ;  and 
■halt  we.  In  our  applications  to  the  great  God, 
taUe  that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason 
uf  mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manner,  t  South, 

Your  passion  bend* 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends; 
Which  manner,,  decency,  and  pride, 
Haio  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.  Swift. 

12.  To  late  in  or  tot/A  the  Manner.  To 
catch  in  the  actual  commission  of  a 
crime ;  to  be  caught  in  the  fact,  [written 
mainour,  in  our  old  law-books ;  fro.n  the 
French  manier,  lo  seize  with  the  hand ; 
though  a  learned  friend  observe*  that 
manitmr,  as  Hawkins  writes  the  word, 
is  proper;  that  a  thief  taken  in  the 
manner  is  said,  in  our  old  statu Les,  to 
be  "pris  ove  maynovte,"  1  Hen.  c.  20. ; 
and  that  it  is  probably  from  the  old 
Norman  word  manouvrer,  to  hold  or  oc- 
cupy. Kelham  gives  the  ancient  French 
expression  thus ;  "  ove  manour,  with  the 
mainour,  with  the  goods  in  their  hands."] 

Tl»c  matter  is  to  roe,  air,  as  concerning  Jaque- 
notta :  tho  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  lateen  nil*  lac 
n«nner.  Shalnjnm,  Iam'$  Lot.  Latt. 

And  there  l>c  no  witness  against  her,  neither  the 
be  taken  vith  Ihe manner.  AW  v.  IS. 

If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  i  write,  I  shall 
bt  taken  in  the  manner  i  and  I  sit  by  one  too  teoder 
lo  these  impression*.  Donne,  Lett. 

To  Ma'xker.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
instruct  in  morals  ;  to  form ;  « to  be  man- 
imbui  bonis  moribus."]  Huloet. 


MAN 

Beseeching  you 
To  gire  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 

Manner's-  a*  the  is  born.       Oofcyosre,  Ptrieia. 
lie  is  one 

The  truest  nurrmer'rf,  such  a  holy  witch. 
That  bo  enchants  societies  to  him.  4>:,ur.;,  Cvmi. 
Mannerist.*  n.  *.  [from  manner.]  An 
artist  who  performs  all  his  works  in  one 
unvaried  manner. 
Not  snch  a  likeness,  aa,  through  Hayman'a 
works, 

(Dull  mmtHcriK,)  In  Christian*,  Jews,  and  Turin, 
Cloys  with  a  sameness.  CWrAaV,  CWAnw. 

Ma'nnerlinsss.  u.  *.  [from  mannerly.) 
Civility ;  ceremonious  complaisance. 

Others  nut  of  mmuscWDsrsr  and  respect  to  God, 
though  they  deny  this  unireraal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  nave  djeviaed  scteral  systems  of  the  univerae. 

Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

MA'NJfHai.Y.  adj.  [from  manner.]  Civil; 
ceremonious ;  complaisant. 
Tutj  tut  j  here'*  a  maancriv  forbearance. 


Let  me  have 
What  thou  think'M  meet,  and  is  moat  m* merry. 

SfttlJcfr.tgiQTXa 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God  «  hum 
we  serve,  and  vilify  religion ;  not  to  oppose  ibero, 
by  »l»tcver  nrninscWv  names  wc  i nay  pallia: <  the 

of  our  aUegisnce  to  Christ. 


MA'NNBar.Y.t  adv.  Civilly ;  without  rude- 
ness ;  ceremoniously. 

When  we*ve  *npp*d, 
Wei)  mmnerfy  demand  thee  of  thy  story.  SkaJup, 
He  mannerfy  desired  him  to  depart  in  kindness, 
a*  he  came. 

Pracredinf,  njpa'njl  Cornel,  (1006,)  N.  iv.  h, 
Better  it  ia  to  lap  one's  pottage  like  a  dog,  than 
lo  eat  it  wnnwrfy,  with  a  spoon  of  tbe  devil's  gi*  i  ug. 

jFVsUer,  Holy  State,  p.  «2. 
MA'NNiciN.f  n.  t.  [manneken,  Teut.  m«n- 
nequin,  French.    See   Manikin.]  A 
little  man  ;  a  dwarf. 
Ma'nmsii.t  adj.  [from  man.] 
1.  Human ;  belonging  to  tlie  human  species. 

It  was  a  figure  e 


..tie  heavenliche. 


But  aa  of  be 

It  was  most  to  an  aungcll  Itch*. 

Cover,  Omf.  Am.  B.  6. 
The  proverfae  saytli ;  for  to  don  sinus  is  mannUti, 
but  certes  to  perserere  long  in  sinne  is  werke  of 
tbcdivcl.  Chaueer,  Tale  of  MeOtcut. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  man ;  bold; 
masculine;  impudent. 

Nature  hath  profwrtiooed  her  without  any  fault ; 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony 
that  Cupid  delights  in;  tbe  reason  whereof  might 
seem  a  asanas**  couutt  nance,  which  overthrew 
that  lovely  sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of  woman- 
kind, far  filler  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by  battle. 


A  woman,  impudent  and  stomas*  grown. 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man. 

Stalrpeon'. 

When  mombA  Mevis,  that  two-handed  whore, 


Dryiei\ , 

MANOEUVRE.*  n.  t.  [Fr.;  manomrier, 
a  handicraft-man;  mantrvra,  Ital.  mano- 
pera,  low  Latin,  i.  e.  man&s  opera.'] 
Originally  in  the  French  language,  the 
service  of  a  vassal  to  his  lord;  then,  an 
operation  of  military  tacticks,  a  strata- 
gem, in  which  sense  we  use  it,  and 
apply  it  also  to  naval  skill  in  managing 
a  ship  ;  an  * 

merit. 
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Tbu>  to  make  than  the  principal, 
condary  t)i«trc  of  their  nwiwimi  fa 
ck'U'fiitiiwJ  majority  in  parliament. 

Burtt,  Speech  est  the  Duration  ef  ParturmerUl. 

To  Manieu'vrk.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun; 
manouvrer,  Norm.  Fr.  "to  bold.]  To 
manage  military  or  naval  tacticks  skil- 
fully ;  to  carry  on  any  operation  adroitly. 
MA'NOR.  n.  s.  [manoi'r,  old  French ; 
manerium,  low  Latin;  ruantr,  Armorick.] 
Manor  signifies,  in  common  law,  a 
rule  or  government  which  a  man  hath 
over  such  as  hold  land  within  his  fee. 
Touching  the  original  of  these  manort, 
it  seems,  that,  in  the  beginning,  there 
was  a  certain  compass  of  ground  granted 
by  the  king  to  some  man  of  worth,  for 
him  and  his  heirs  to  dwell  upon,  and  to 
exercise  some  jurisdiction,  more  or  less, 
within  that  compass,  as  he  thought  good 
to  grant ;  performing  him  such  services, 
and  paying  such  yearly  rent  for  the  same, 
as  he  by  his  grant  required :  and  that 
afterwards  this  great  man  parcelled  his 


MAN 


land  to  other  meaner  men,  injoining 
them  again  such  services  and  rent*  as  he 
thought  good  :  and  by  that  means,  as  he 
became  tenant  to  the  king,  so  the  infe- 
riors became  tenants  to  him:  but  those 
great  men,  or  their  posterity,  have 
alienated  these  mansion*  and  lands  so 
given  them  by  their  prince,  and  many 
for  capita?  offences  have  forfeited  them 
to  the  king ;  and  thereby  they  still 
remain  in  the  crown,  or  are  bestowed 
again  upon  others.  But  whosoever  pos- 
sesses these  manors,  the  liberty  belong- 
ing to  them  is  real  and  predial,  and 
therefore  remains,  though  the  owners 
be  changed.  In  these  days,  a  manor 
rather  signifies  a  jurisdiction  and  royalty 
incorporeal,  than  the  land  or  site:  for 
a  man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as 
the  law  terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and 
interest  of  a  court-baron,  with  the  per- 
quisites thereto  belonging.  Cvtvel. 

Mjr  parka,  my  walks,  my  im-i.»i  that  I  had, 
Ev'n  now  forwkc  mc  ;  and  of  all  my  lands 
I*  nothing  left  mr  ?  Shahtptare,  Hen.  VI. 

Kinsmen  of  mine. 
By  this  hi  sicken 'd  their  attaint,  that  never 
Tbey  dull  abound  an  formerly.    O  many 
Hare  broke  their  back*  with  laying  manort  on 


it*.  //. 

Ma'nok-iiousk.»  1  b.  f.    The  house  of 
Ma'kok-seat.     J     the  lord  or  owner 
of  the  manor. 
Hail  lite  poor  muses'  ricltett  maiwr.trat .' 

CWsVy. 

I  a--n  of  opinion  that  this  family  of  De  Williara- 
acot  took  in  name  from  Williamscot,  commonly 
called  Willescot,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Cro- 
predy,  near  llanbuxy,  where  is  still  an  ancient 
m  iu^r  hjufc-    Wnrtan,  Hia.  of  Xitjdingtvn,  p.  36. 

Maxo'riau*  adj.  [from  manor.']  Belong- 
ing to  a  manor  ;  denoting  a  manor. 

MA'NgtELLEH.t  n.  *.  [Sax.  mancbcllepe, 
from  man  and  cpellan.]  A  murderer ; 
a  mankiller  ;  a  monolayer. 

He  sent  a  rnrimjueUer,  and  cornnuuindide  that 
Jooe>  head  wen  brought  in  a  diach. 

rTuMffe,  St.  Uarh,  vi.  S7. 


This  was  not  Kajme 
of.  gender  spirit  and  mil 


Iter,  but  one 
wit,  a  woman 
Carat. 

MAKSB.f  a.  *.  [matue,  old  French ;  man- 
tio,  Lat.J 

1.  Farm  and  land. 

This  lady  died  at  ber  capital  aumar  at  Fcncot 
near  Biceater,  in  the  year  1111. 

Ifanon,  Hut.  of  tTuutington,  p.  30. 

2.  A  parsonage  house. 

Finding  a  auiw  or  parsonage  -house  wanting, 
be  offered  2001.  toward  providing  one. 

Life  of  Bp.  Kennel,  n.  SO. 
Donations  of  glebe*  and  mnntet  were  made. 

Ornamenll  ef  Churchct  considered,  (1761,)  p.  09. 

MA'NSION.  n.  i.  [mansio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor. 

2.  Place  of  residence;  abode  ;  house. 

All  these  ore  but  ornaments  of  that  disino 
spark  within  you,  which  being  descended  from 
hrnven,  could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a 
maiuton.  Sidney. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true, 
than  if  some  king  should  build  his  mirnsiost-bousc 
by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.  Hmber. 

To  loovc  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles  in  a  place, 
From  whence  liiiuself  does  fly  ?  he  loves 


Shaktpeart,  Macbeth. 

\'nsi.au<;hter.  n.s. [manvaiULtiougkter.'] 
Murder;  destruction  of  the  human 


Thy  nuMuiim  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain'd  ; 
First  father  '.  call'd  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  scat  prepar'd. 

MMm,  P.  L. 

A  mansion  is  provided  thee  ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
Not  frain'd  of  common  cartb.  Dryden. 

3.  Residence ;  abode. 

Tlicse  poet*  near  our  princes  sleep, 
And  in  one  grave  their  mentions  keen.  Denham. 

To  Ma'ssios.*  v.  n.  [from  the  uoun.] 
To  dwell  as  in  a  mansion. 

Visible  as  tb«  clouds  of  heaven,  and  other 
meteors  j  as  also  tbe  rest  of  tho  creatures  nan- 
sioning  therein. 

Me.lc,  /■»«,»«•.  of  St.  /trier,  (1648,)  p.  16. 

Ma'n.sionry.*  it.  x.  [from  miwiton.]  Place 
of  residence.    Not  in  use. 

The  templcluuinling  martlet  does  approve, 
By  bis  lov'd  mannonry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here. 

Ma 
1. 

species. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book 
open  moiul.iughter  and  bold  bawdry. 

Ascham,  Schoolmatter. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  aitd  bring  Ikhti*  spoil*,  srith  infinite 
UanJaHf.hler,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  .Mitten,  P.  L. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  act  of  killing  a  man 
not  wholly  without  fault,  though  with- 
out malice :  punished  by  forfeiture. 

When^a  roan,  Uiruwuig  at  a  cock,  lulled*  by- 

Ma'nslayer.t  n.  t.  [manrlasa,  Saxon.] 
One  that  has  killed  another. 

Cities  for  refuge  for  tbe  marutayer. 

tt'umh.  xiiv.  6. 
The  foul  blood  of  a  wicked  nuoulayer. 

Hp.  Hall.  Caw. f  Come.  D.  S.  C.  1. 

Ma'nsteai.er.*  [man  and  ileal.]  One 
that  steals  and  sells  men. 
Tor  manstcateri,  fur  liars,  for  perjured  persons. 

I  Tim.  i-  10. 

Ma'sstealing.*  part.  adj.  Stealing  men, 
in  order  to  sell  them. 
15 


tb<  Turkish 


MAN 

Tartars,  wbo  plentifully  furnish 
(with  slave*]. 
Brown,  Trm.  (16*5.)  p.  49. 

MA'NSUETE.f  adj.  [maittuetiu,  Latin. 
The  word  is  very  old  in  our  language, 
and  not  applied  merely  to  animals  in 
the  sense  or  tame,  and  the  like,  as  the 
solitary  instance  given  from  liar  by 
Dr.  Johnson  might  induce  the  reader  to 
suppose.]  Mild;  gentle ;  goodnatured ; 
tame;  not  ferocious;  nnt  wild. 

She  said  eke,  she  was  fain  with  him  to  mew, 
And  st ode  forth  stil,  mild,  rauet,  and  mantueM. 

Chaucer,  Tr.  and  Crru.  v.  194. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domcstick  and  manruct* 
birds ;  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of 
cicuratien  or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild. 

Rag  on  the  Crtntm. 

Ma'.vsuetude.T  n.  t.  [mnnsveittde,  Fr.j 
mantuttudo,  Lat,]  Mildness ;  gentle- 
ness ;  lameness.  Dr.  Johnson  has  un- 
justly confined  this  word  also  to  ani- 
mals. 

Arm  in  arm  with  magnificence  goetb  msgna- 
DHnily,  waited  upon  by  tnannutudt. 

Srydtett,  Due.  ofCh.  life,  (1(306.)  p.  033, 

Vanmejudr,  or  mildness,  tempered)  the  fury  of 
anger.  /aid.  p.  W3. 

I  use  all  mildness  or  manncetude  in  admo- 
nishing.    Hammond  <f  Fraternal  Admanit.  \  15. 

Tbe  angry  lion  did  present  his  paw, 
Which  by  content  was  given  to  mamuetudf  j 

Tbe  fearful  hare  Iter  ears,  which  by  their  law 
Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert. 

To  Ma'kswkar.    See  To  Mainswear. 

Ma'ktkl.t  n.  *.  [mantel,  old  French ;  or 
rather  the  German  word  mantel.  "  Ger- 
manis  mantel  non  pallium  modd  signi- 
ficat,  sed  etiam  id  omnc  quod  aliud 
circumdat :  hinc  mums  arcis  atque 
structure  qua?  focum  investit  mantel 
■p»is  dicitur."  V.  Ducange  in  V.  Man* 
tum.]  Work  raised  before  a  chimney 
to  conceal  it,  whence  the  name,  which 
originally  signifies  a  cloak.    Sec  Mak- 

TLK. 

From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  bow  to  raise 
fair  mnnteit  within  the  rootns,  and  how  to  disguise 
the  shafts  of  chitnnics.  tr'oltim.  Architecture. 

If  you  break  any  china  on  th 
cabinet,  gather  up  Use  fragments. 

Ma  'nt  RLET.t  n.  s.  [mantelet,  French.] 

1.  A  small  cloak  worn  by  women,  Dr. 
Johnson  says.    It  was  also  a  short  I 
tie  worn  by  men. 

Chaucer.  Xrc 

2.  [In  fortification.]  A  kind  of  movable 
penthouse,  made  of  pieces  of  timber 
sawed  into  planks,  which  being  about 
three  inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over 
another  to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet : 
they  are  generally  cased  with  tin,  and 
set  upon  little  wheels ;  so  that  in  a 
siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the 
pioneers,  and  serve  as  blinds  to  shelter 
them  from  the  enemy's  small  shot;  there 
are  other  mantelet*  covered  on  the  top, 
whereof  the  miners  make  use  to  ap- 
proach the  walls  of  a  town  or  castle. 

Harrit. 

Manti'geh.t  n.  t.  [not  from  man  and 
tiger,  as  Dr.  Johnson  pronounces  it ; 
but  a  misapprehension  of  the  Lat.  i 
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tiehora,  Fr.  manticore,  which  means  a 
furious  beast  of  a  very  different  kind. 
"  That  word  (man-tiger),  replied  Mar- 
tin, is  a  corruption  oi  the  mantickora  of 
the  ancients,  the  most  noxious  animal 
that  ever  infested  the  earth,"  tec.  Ar- 
buthnot  and  tVpe,  Mart.  Scribl.  Man- 
tiger  is  sometimes  written  manlegar.] 
A  large  monkey  or  baboon. 

Near  tbe*e  was  placed— the  black  prince  of 
Monotnoupa* ;  by  whose  tide  MM  seen  the 
glaring  col -a.  mountain,  and  tlw  man-mioiicking 
tmntiftr.  Arbuthnat  and  Pope. 

MA'NTLE.t  ».  *.  [mamtel,  Saxon  ;  man- 
tel, old  French  ;  manteilum,  Latin,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Greek  tt<*»»i^»<,  a 
word  adopted  from  the  Persian,  and  de- 
noting a  kind  of  military  vestment.  See 
also  Masdil  ]  A  kind  of  cloak  or  gar- 
:  thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  dress. 


We,  wcll.coser'd  with  the  night's  black  ma 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Kd  ward's  guard, 
And  sciae  himself.  Shatipeitrr,  Hen.  VI. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  Uw 
Handing  pool.  ShaJtipeare,  A".  Lear. 

Tha  day  bcglm  lo  bmk,  and  night  it  A«d, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  tlic  earth. 

Skakxpeare. 

Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantis,  very 
inual  in  time*  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice. 

Hayttard. 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  man- 
ties  of  aauin  |  but  the  herald'*  mantle  it  streamed 
with  gold.  Bacon. 

11  v  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appear*, 
The  diver*  colour'd  mantle  whidi  abe  wear*. 


Before  the  Bin, 
Before  the  heaven*  thou  wort,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  a*  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  ruing  world  of  water*  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  funniest  infinite. 

MUton,  P.  L. 

Upon  loosening  of  bit  mantle  the  egg*  fell  from 
him  at  unaware*,  and  Hie  eagle  wo*  a  third  time 
defeated.  L'EUrange. 

Dan  Pope  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd. 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  ha*  wcav'd 
A  silken  web ;  and  ne'er  *hnll  fade 
Its  colour* ;  gently  ha*  be  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  aad  distreM, 
And  Venu*  tliall  tbe  teitnr*  blest.  Prior. 

A  spacious  veil  from  hi*  broad  shoulder*  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Plsacton  lo  view  ; 
The  naming  chariot  and  the  steed*  It  ■hew'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd. 


To  MA'NTLE.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun; 
manleier,  old  French.]    To  cloke;  to 

The  mantled  meadow*  moume  j 
Their  sundry  colours  lourne. 

Spenser,  Hep.  Cat.  Nov. 
A*  the  morning  steal*  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness;  so  their  riling  senses, 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'ranl  fume*  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  Shahspearr,  Tempest. 

I  left  them 
I'the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  china. 

Shnktpeare,  Tempest. 

To  Ma'ktlk.  t>.  n.  [the  original  of  the 
signification  of  this  word  is  not  plain. 
Skinner  considers  it  as  relative  to  the 
expansion  of  a  mantle:  as.  the  hawk 
tnantlethf  the  spreads  her  wings  like 
a  mantle.) 

1.  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk  in 
,11. 


The  swan  with  arched  neck. 
Between  her  white  wings  1 
Her  state 


...  P.  L. 

2.  To  joy;  to  revel. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
Doth  bathe  in  bust,  and  mantleth  moat  at  ease  ; 

No  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  bow  k  might 
Her  heart'*  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 

Spenser. 

S.  To  be  expanded  ;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his 


With  regal  ornament.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lay*  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luturiant.  Milan,  P.  L. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  manUini  vine. 
That  crawl*  along  the  tide  of  yoo  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  MUtm,  Camus. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop  of  nicest  tread, 
Whose  mamltng  peruke  veil*  hi*  empty  head. 

Gay. 

And  where  hi*  ma«y  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  *«*.-  vine  lo  grow 
A  trophy  to  his  lore.  Fenian,  Ode  It  I  Ami  Center. 

4.  To  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface;  to 
froth. 


There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose 
Do  cream  and  tnanlle  like  a  standing  pond  . 
And  do  a  wilful  slilocs*  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  In  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.  Shalt)'. 

It  drinketh  fresh,  ftWereth,  and  mantlet  \  e» 
ceodingly.  Bacon. 

From  plate  to  plate  your  rye-ball*  roll, 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl. 

Pope,  fiance. 

5.  To  ferment ;  to  be  in  sprightly  agit- 
ation. 

When  mantling  blood 
How 'd  in  hi*  lovely  cheeks  ;  when  hit  bright 

Sparkled  with  youthful  fires;  when  every  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crown*  the  ton. 

Smith. 

Ma'ntlino.*  n.t.  In  heraldry,  the  re- 
presentation  of  a  mantle,  or  any  dra- 
pery, that  is  drawn  about  a  coat  of  arms. 

Ma'nto.*  b.  *.  [Italian.]  A  robe;  a 
cloak. 

He  present*  him  with  a  white  horse,  a  mania 

Ac. 

a.  p.  oe. 

MA'jfTUA.t  n.  t.  [this  is  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  manteau,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  may  be  from  the  Greek  si**M*c,  or 
pjsskit,  as  tnanlle  is.  See  Mantle. 
But  Richelet's  explanation  of  manteau 
must  not  be  overpassed :  '«  Manteau  dc 
femme;  sorte  dc  tongue  robe  plissec 
que  portent  les  femmcs."    Diet.  Fr 


or  black  cool*,  [cowl,]  a  pastoral  Man",  Ac. 

Rmust,  Stale  of  the  Gr  ' 


1685.]    A  lady's  gown. 

Not  Cynthia,  when  her  misliui'i  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
A*  thou,  sad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravish 'd  hair.  Pope. 

How  naturally  do  you  applv  your  hands  to 
each  other's  lappets,  rufitcs,  and  mnnluas.  Svift. 

Ma'ntuamaker.   n.  t.     [mantua  and 
maker.']    One  who  makes  gowns  for 


women. 

By  profession  a  tnantua-maker  .*    I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  most  fashionable  ladies. 

Addison,  Guardian. 

MA'NUAL.  adj.  \manualit, 

nuel,  Fr.] 
I.  Performed  by  the  hand. 


The  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  the 
Of  manual  opcratio 

kit 

Dryden,  j 

2.  Used  by  the  hand. 

The  treasurer  obliged  I 


n.  x.  A  small  book, 
may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 
Thi., 


Hale,  Comm.  Jjiw  of  England 
In  those  prayer*  which  arc  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  devout  persona  of  your  church,  in  tlw 
manvali  and  offices  allowed  them  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  would  be  careful  lo  have  nothing  they 
thought  scandalous.  Stilting  fleet . 

Ma'nuabt.*  adj.  [manuaritu,  Lat.]  Per- 
formed by  the  hand. 

Xenophon  hath  given  us  a  very  pregnant  in- 
stance, but  in  a  manuary  art ;  yea,  and  that  one  of 
the  meanest,  to  wit,  the  art  of  thoeniaking. 

Fothrrby,  Mem.  p.  193. 
To  one  tbe  knowledge  of  liberal  arts;  to  another 
Use  exquititrncs*  of  monitory  skill. 

Hp.  Hall,  Breathings  of  the  Devout  Saul,  $  28. 

Maku'bial.  adj.  [manubia,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  spoil ;  taken  in  war.  Diet. 

MANU'BRIUM.  n.t.  [Latin.]  A  han- 
dle. 

Though  the  nicker  more  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  toe  cylinder  by  the  help  of  tbe  manu- 
brium, yet  if  the  manubrium  be  taken  off,  it  will 
require  a  considerable  strength  to  move  it.  Boyle. 

M ANUDU  CTION.  rj.  [ma  .  (luetic, Lat.] 
Guidance  by  the  hand. 

We  And  no  open  tract,  or  constant  mar.uducti.rn. 
in  this  labyrinth.  Brown,  fulg.  Err. 

That  tliey  are  carried  by  the  manuduaton  of  a 
rule,  it  evident  from  tbe  constant  regularity  of 
their  motion.  Glanttile. 

This  is  a  direct  maniufacriim  to  all  kind  of  sin, 
by  abusing  tlse  conscience  with  undervaluing  per- 
suasions concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even 
of  the  foulest.  South. 

Manudu'ctor.*  n.  i.  \jmamtductor,  Latin.] 
Conductor;  guide. 

Love  be  your  monstrfstrfor  , 
Of  penitence  free  yoo  from  [all]  i 

Jordan's  Poems,  (before  1680.) 
Ma'nvfact.*  n.  i.  [manut  and  factum, 
Latin.]    Any  thing  made  by  art.  Not 
in  use. 


A  great  part  of  the  b'n 
women  nod  children. 

May! man,  .Van*/  Speculations,  ( 1 691 ,)  p.  3 1  f . 

Manofa'ctort.*  n.t.  [from  tnanu/acttirt.] 

1.  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of 
workmanship. 

To  give  ease  and  encouragement  to  manufactory 

at  home.  Ld-  Botingbroke,  Sp.  af  Patnotism,p.l90. 

2.  The  place  where  a  manufacto 
ried  on. 

Guthrie,  Prurtu. 

Manufactory.*  adj.  Engaged  in  work- 
manship; employed  in  any  manufacture. 

Senile  and  manu/uclartt  men,  that  should  serve 
the  uses  of  the  world  in  handicrafts. 

Lard's  Hist,  of  the  Banians,  (1630,)  p.  TO. 

MANUFACTURE,  n.  i.  [manut  and  fa- 
cia, Latin  ;  manufacture,  French.] 

1.  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of 
workmanship. 

2.  Any  thing  made  by  art.    A&A  t  - 
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r  is  infinite :  earth,  air,  and  Ma, 
The  mantfaclure  man  the  making  power  obey. 

The  peasants  arc  ctathcii  io  a  coarse  kiiui  of 
can***,  the  nvmu/acr'nrf  of  the  country. 

Adduon  on  /(a/y. 

To  Makufa'cturb-  t>.  «.  [awisij/Jieriwier, 
French.] 

1.  To  make  by  art  and  labour;  to  form 

by  workmanship. 
S.  To  employ  in  work ;  to  work  up :  as, 

we  manufacture  our  wool. 
To  MaWbactdre.*  o.  «.  To  be  engaged 
in  any  manufacture. 

Lord  Gardenstono  has  encouraged  the  building 
Of  a  mamfacturins  Tillage. 

BotwtU,  Tour  to  lie  Hrbrida. 

Makufa'cturer.  «.  *  [manufacturier,  Fr. 
maaufaclurus,  Latin.]  A  workman ;  an 
artificer. 

la  tbo  practices  of  artificers  and  lb*  manu- 
Jacturm  of  varimu  kinds  lb*  end  being  proposed, 
we  find  out  way*  of  competing  things  for  the 
several  utn  of  human  life.  »v aril. 

To  MA'NUMISE.  v.  a.  [manumitto,  Lot.] 
To  set  free ;  to  dismiss  from  slavery. 

A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  eminent  run 
throogh  the  whole  cattle,  wn  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  the  compassion  of  certain  manumitcd 
slares.  KnoUet. 

He  presents 
To  thee  renown'd  for  piety  and  force. 
Poor  captive*  moaumu'd,  and  matchless  horse. 

raflcr. 

Manumi'jisioX.  n.  i.  [manufuk$ion,  Fr. ; 
manuntistio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  giving 
liberty  to  slaves. 

Slaves  wore  Iron  ring*  until  their  mnnumiui-n 
or  preferment.  »r»ira.  V ulg.  Err. 

Tlie  pileus  en  somewhat  like  a  night-cap,  a* 
the  symbol  of  liberty,  given  to  slave*  at  their 


.]  Cul- 


To  Ma'numit.T  «•  {.mcuumUto,  Latin.] 
To  release  from  slavery.  This  is  a  word 
of  older  and  better 

and  is  what  has  obtained  in 


nwmisr ; 


If  a  man  doth  m.nu**  hit 
condition  that  ah*  «hall  never  marry,  yet  she  may 
many.  Dr.  T-iylor  in  Fit'i  Aclt  end  ifertuaseistr- 

Come,  monunul  thy  plumy  pinion. 

Kara/on,  Sal.  (1598,'  S.4. 

Lungs  I  will  manumit  the*  from  the  surface. 

B,  Jonmm,  Alchemist. 

Tlie  whole  creature —  doth  grain,  and  as  it 
were  travail  '.»  pain,  until  it  be  delivered  from  tl>e 
bondage  of  corruption,  and  manumitted  or  act  free 
10  partake  of  tlra  glorious  liberty  of  the  sans  of 
Ood.  A>rncer  en  Prodiptt.  p  67. 

Mnmtmit  nnd  rcloeso  htm  from  those  drudgeries 
to  vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  lieo  with- 
oat  Ood.  Gee-  <f  '*»  Tonga*. 

Thou  wilt  beneath  the  burtlien  bow, 
And  glad  receive  the  mnnumiuing  blow 
On  thy  thav'd  slavish  head.  Jhrydtn,  Juv. 

Uut  I  shall  observe  ia  general,  that  inclosures 
may  In;  traced  backward  to  causes  operating  ID 
eery  dU'ant  periods  -.  to  the  rebellious  barons  in 
the' twelfth  century,  who  manumitted  their  vassals 
ami  gave  them  free  land,  in  order  to  eonrtlias* 
their  interest  again*  the  king. 

Warton,  HiM.  of  KultHngton,  p.  2G. 

A  pack  of  mnnumiiird  slaves 
Aerie,  Kpteth fit  Ihe  Retitfaf  Ptotttlant  KaenUtt. 

Manu'kablb.  adj.  [from  manure.}  Ca- 


pable of  cultivation. 

This  book  gives  an  account 
lai  d-,  in  every  manor.  Unit, 


MAN 

Manu'baoe.*  n.#.  [from 
tivatioD. 

This  isle  had  Biulaioe  onto  txsm* ; 
And,  whii  bis  Trojans,  Brute  began  mtmmgt  of 
Ihe  same.  Wurnrr,  Albion  t  England. 

Mano'raxck  t  »•  *•  [from  manure.]  Agri- 
culture ;  cultivation.  An  obsolete  word, 
worthy  of  revival,  Dr.  Johnson  soys, 
citing  only  the  example  from  Spenser ; 
which  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  that 
no  other  authority  could  be  found  for  it. 
But  it  is  a  word  well  authorized. 

Corn  and  cattle  for  the  only  manuranct,  tillage, 
and  pasturage  of  such  terms. 

Acti  of  Pari.  91  Hen.  YD I.  c  sill.  $  8. 
Although  titer*  should  none  of  them  fall  by  die 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  nuR*n>*cr,  and 
their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  bard 
restraint  they  would  quickly  devour  one  soother. 

Sftentrr  on  [rdanti. 
The  more  sweetness  he  will  find  in  putting 
forward  ssaatenintyand  husbanding  of  Ihegroonds. 

tie  Plantation  in  Ireland,  (ICtXi  ) 

To  MANU'RE.  n.  a.  [manouvrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labour. 

They  mock  our  scam  manuring,  and  require 
More  bands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Hilton,  P.L. 

2.  To  dung ;  to  fatten  with  compost*. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation 
of  the  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of 

land. 

3.  To  fatten  as  a  compost. 

Revenge  her  slaoghler'd  citiaena, 
Or  share  their  fine ;  the  corps  of  half  her 
Manure  the  fields  of  Tbenaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  told  debater. 

Addiaon,  Colo. 

Manu'rk.  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil  to 
be  laid  on  lands ;  dung  or  compost  to 
fatten  land. 

When  tlie  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  tied, 
The  fat  manure  with  hoav'nly  fire  Is  wamVd, 

Drtplrn. 

BMicnc  for  land 
JuVtiater,  HuJmna-ru. 

Mahu'rbmbht.  ».  *.  [from  wiwiwr.]  Cul- 
tivation; improvement. 

Tlie  mannrrmeiu  of  wila  is  like  that  of  soils, 
where  tie  tore  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men 
consider  what  the  mould  will  bear. 

(fulfill  on  Education. 

Maku'rbr.  h.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  He 
who  manures  land ;  a  husbandman, 

Ma'nuscript.  ru  *.  \mantucrit,  French ; 
manuscripfum,  Latin.]  A  book  written, 
not  printed. 

A  collection  of  rare  manutcripit,  *xquisitcly 
writu-n  in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  tlie  most  remote 
naru  by  tin  diligence  of  Erpcnius,  thn  most 
excellent  linguist,  were  upon  sale  to  the  jeeuila. 

kt'etren. 

rr  msji-sty  ha.  perused  the  mo^^of  this 
,  and  giretl  it  her  approbation.  XJrjafen. 

Ma'nutp.nbncy.*  n.  *.  [mnmffe»t/ti,  Lat.] 
Support;  maintenance. 

Mercy  first.  Oast  Ciod  spared  us,  and  preserved 
us  so  long.  For  without  bis  divine  taanuieiseitcy, 
oar  strongest  fabricks  had  fallen  immediately  upon 
their  eery  builder*.      Abf.  Sanamfl,  Ann.  p.  *" 

Ma'nv.  o<f>".  comp.  more,  superl. 

[mainis,  Saxon.J 
1.  Consisting   of  a  great  number;  nu- 
;  more  than  few. 

'  he  destroyers  of  our  country, 
Judf.  xrl  2*. 
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Wbcn  i 


Her  t 


enemy,  ad< 

3nv  Of  IIS. 


i  irumy  nomi  descend  in  the  air,  the  same 
ahich  makes  them  be  many,  makes  diesa  be 
light  in  proportion  to  their  multitude. 

Difby  on  thr  Soul- 
SuffidctK  that  thy  prayer*  are  heard,  and  death, 
Thus  diw  by  sentence,  when  thou  did'st  transgress, 
Defeated  of  bis  seisura  many  days 
Giv'n  the*  of  grace,  wherein, thou  raay'et  repent, 
And  one  had  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May's*  cover.  Mitlon,  P.  X.. 

The  apostles  never  give  the  least  directions  ui 
Christiana  to  appeal  to  Ihe  bhttop  of  Rome  for  a 
determination  of  the  ssony  diServnces  which,  in 
those  times,  happened  among  them.  TBLamju. 

2.  Marking  number  indefinite,  or  com- 
parative. 

Both  men  and  woman,  as  many  an  were  witling- 
hearted,  brought  bracelet*.  End.  sis  v.  3s. 

This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given  ; 
8o  many  laws  argue  ao  many  sins.  Hilton,  P.  I.. 

3.  Powerful:  with  too,  in  low  language. 

They  come  (o  vie  power  and  cipence  with  those 
that  an  loo  high  and  too  many  far  them. 

L'Ettrongt,  Fat. 

MA'NY.f  n.  s.  [This  word  is  remarkable 
in  the  Saxon  for  its  frequent  use,  beiiijf 
written  with  twenty  variations:  ua- 
ncjto,  mstnejo,  micnijeo,  msnijo,  mm- 
nlju,  marmo,  nia-ntu,  m«en}2ea,  manejeo, 
maniju,  mantje,  manijo,  menejeo,  nw- 
nejo,  raeneju,  nieni^o,  mentjo,  meniju, 
memo,  memu.  Lye.  —  "  Matty  is  sup- 
posed by  Lye  to  be  derived  from  man;  ■ 
'  ac  proprie  dc  hominum  multitudine 
usurpatum :'  and  thence,  according  to 
him,  transferred  to  other  things.  But 
many  is  merely  the  past  participle  of 
the  Sax.  menjan,  miscere,  to  mix,  to 
mingle :  it  means  mixed  or  atsoeiatttt 
(for  that  is  the  effect  of  mixing)  un- 
derstand company,  or  any  uncertain  and 
unspecified  number  of  any  things."  Mr. 
H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  386.  —  Many 
is  the  Gothick  nurnae;,  whence  also  the 
Germ,  manige,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  and 
English  words.] 

1.  A  multitude;  a  company  ;  a  great  num- 
ber; people. 

After  him  the  rascal  imrny  ran, 
1 1  raped  toge Uier  in  rude  rabblcment. 

fyrna-r,  F.  t) 

O  thou  fend  many .'  with  what  loud  appksnae 
Didst  thou  beat  bcav'n  with  blessing  Bulingbrok*. 

•SWrpeare. 

I  liad  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  our  many  lo  the  holy  land  j 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  tbeni  look 
Too  near  into  my  slate.       SnakaKnre,  Hen.  I V. 
A  care-croi'd  mother  of  a  many  children. 

Slitdaptair. 

The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led 
or  drreeu,  but  by  no  means  nt  to  guide  themsclses. 

SoutA. 

There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  mono 
ride.  JJryaVa. 

He  is  lubic  to  a  great  many  inconveniences 
every  moment  of  Ids  life.  TiOotton. 

Set-lag  n  great  mirrty  in  rich  gowns,  he  «|i 
armored  to  find  tltai  persons  of  quality  were  up 
ao  early.  Addimn,  Frt4»ol<ltr 

9.  Retinue  of  servants;  household;  family, 
[old  French,  magnie,  naisvir,  tnetnie. 
meinie,  a  family  :  in  this  sense  the  Saxon 
is  not  found.]  It  is  more  properly 
written  meiny.   See  Mbiky. 
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Hi*  mtinie,  which  that  hcnlen  this  alfrny, 
Canui  leping  in.  Caowcer,  Sompa.  Tale. 

Tbe  kings  before  their  many  rode.  Dryden, 

S.  Many,  when  it  is  used  before  a  singular 
noun,  seems  to  be  a  substantive.  In 
conversation,  for  many  a  man  they  say 
a  Many  men.  In  the  north  of  England 
c  many,  and  a  many  people,  is  common. 

Thou  art  a  eollop  of  my  firth, 
And  for  thy  sake  bare  I  shed  many  a  tear, 


Ho  h  beset  with  onemie*,  Uie  mealiest  of  which 
i*  oat  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  tbe  wreak, 
ins*  of  a  malice.  VSUrange,  Fat. 

Broad  wen-  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Wa»  *cs  ab>'ul  w  ith  many  a  eutdy  stone.  D'yJen. 

Many  a  diiUl  can  hare  tbe  distinct  dear  ideas 
of  two  and  Otrce  long  before  he  lias  any  idea  of 
infinite.  IahJu. 

i.  Many  is  used  much  in  composition. 
Ma'nvcolocked.  adj.  [many  and  colour.] 
Having  various  colours. 

Hail  manyculvuretl  messenger,  thai  ne'er 
Do'st  disobey  iIk-  voice  of  Jupiter, 

Xaabyxnra,  Tern  pert. 
He  heart  not  me,  but  on  the  other  tide 
A  tnanyxxionrd  peacock  luring  spied, 
Leave*  him  and  n-.w  Donne. 

Tbe  hoary  rosjcly  of  spade*  appear*  ; 
Put*  forth  one  manly  le»,  to  night  reveal 'd, 
Hie  rest  his  manycjjur'd  robe  coneeal'd.  Pope. 

Ma'kycohsered.  adj.  [many  and  corner.] 
Polygonal ;  having  corners  more  than 
twelve :  the  poomctriciuns  have  par- 
ticular names  for  angular  figures  up  to 
those  of  twelve  corners. 


Where  woman's 

Drydem 

Ma'nyjieaded.  adj.  [many  and  head.] 
Having  many  heads. 

Some  of  the  wiser  teeing  that  a  popular  licence 
it  indeed  the  manyheaJed  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
tile  rest  to  nuke  Muihlurus  dieir  chief.  Sidney. 

The  proud  Duesaa  came 
Ui^U  mounted  on  ber  rwayWfcrf  beast. 

Th  ej  b      had  b  k*°U"'*  f '  C' 

Or  shaken  from  his  head,  tbe  ro;-al  yoke. 

DeuAam. 

Those  were  tlie  preludes  of  his  fate, 
Tint  forfti'il  hit  manhood  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  nanU  entt-d  buung  cre«  . 

pryden. 

M  a'xy l an' g l'A<i ko.  adj.  [many  and  lan- 
£"",?''■]    Having  mauy  lunguuges. 

Seek  Atride*  on  the  Spattan  shore ; 
He,  wandrring  long,  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  languor  d  nations  has  surrey 'd. 

Pope,  Odyaey. 

M  a'svpeopxed.  adj.  [many  and  people.] 
Numerously  populous. 

He  from  the  manyfteapleddn  flies ; 
Contemns  their  labours,  and  tbe  drivers'  cries. 

Sandyu 

Ma'nytimes,  an  adverbial  phrase.  Often; 
frequently. 

They  arc  Roman  catliolick  in  the  device  and 
legend,  which  are  both  mnnylimes  taken  out  of 
the  Scripture*.  Addison. 

MAP.  n.s.  [mappa,  low  Latin.]  A  geo- 
graphical picture  on  which  lands  and 
*en»  are  delineated  according  to  the 


longitude  and  latitude. 


earnestly  entreated  Dorus  that  be  . 
would  h,  stow  a  map  of  his  little  world  upon  her,  j 
that  aha  might  see  whether  it  were  troubled  with 
such  unhabitable  clinics  of  cold  despairs,  and  I hm 
rages,  ambers  was. 
VOL.  II. 


I  will  take  too  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
me,  and  make  mine  eye*  my  school  masters,  to  gree 
my  understanding  to  jud^  of  ytwr  plot. 

Spemttr  on  Irelaru!. 

OM  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  for  eapLeining 
the  ancient  geography.     Addison,  an  Ant.  Coins. 

O'er  the  map  my  Anger  taught  to  stray, 
Cross  maoy  a  region  marks  the  winding  way} 
From  sew  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  1  rove, 
And  RTuw  a  mere  Biographer  by  love.  jCicAW/. 

To  MAP.f  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  de- 
lineate ;  to  set  down. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
if  risanio  have  mapp'd  it  right. 

Stabprarc,  Cymbehnr. 

He  thinks  it  not  needful  to  asn/>  oaf  before  the 
traveller  every  town  and  village  of  all  the  shires, 
through  which  be  should  paas ;  but  only  sets  down 
those  that  lie  in  bis  road.  Hp.  Hall,  Kem.  p.  387. 

Ma'ple  tree.  n.  t.  [acer.] 

The  maple  tree  hath  jagged  or  angular 
leaves;  the  seeds  grow  iwo  together  in 
hard-winged  vessels:  there  arc  several 
species ;  the  greater  maple  is  falsely  called 
the  sycamore  tree :  the  common  maple 
is  frequent  in  hedge-rows.  Miller. 

Tbe  platane  round, 
Tbe  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Of  the  rutlenest  mapU  wood  burnt  to  ashes  they 
make  a  strong  lye.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Ma'ppery.  n.  s.  [from  map.]  The  art  of 
planning  and  designing.  IJanmer. 

Tbe  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  bow  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  tbero  on  ; 
They  call  this  bedwork,  mappery,  closet  war. 

Skakiprarf. 

To  MAR.  v.  a.  [amypnan,  Saxon,  from 
map,  damage,  loss.]  To  injure ;  to  spoil ; 
to  hurt ;  to  mischief;  to  damage. 

I .oss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe, 
But  to  be  leaser  than  himself,  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praita  also. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

The  master  may  bora  only  stumble,  and  per- 
chance fall  In  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  maim- 
ing of  the  scholar  in  learning. 

Asekam,  Schoolmaster. 

When  priests  are  more  In  wurds  than  matter. 
When  brewers  aner  their  malt  with  water.  S!.aL  ip 

I  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
songs  in  their  barks. 

—  1  pray  you  acr  no  mora  of  my  verse*  with 
reading  Uieni  ill-favourcdly. 

fiWhyynrr,  At  yt*  like  it. 
Beware  thine  honour,  be  not  tlicn  disgrae'd, 
Take  core  thou  mar  not  when  thou  think 'at  to 
mend.  Fairfax. 
Aumnrle  became  the  man  that  all  .Ud  mar, 

Daniel. 

The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 
harmful  than  thai  oilier,  to  appear  in  every  thing  j 
for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mors  business,  when 
great  in  dependencies.  Bacon,  ijnu,  t 

O!  could  we  sec  how  canoe  from  cause  clcth 
spring ! 

How  mutually  they  link'd  and  folded  are 


The  larmony  doth  rather  I 
Ire,  envy,  i 

Marr'd  all  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  bet  ray  "d 

Him  counterfeit-  Milton,  P.  X. 

Had  she  been  tbcre,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Men's  hearts  diffut'd,  had  marr'd  the  funeral. 


and  Ism  j 


Mother! 

*Tia  much  unsafe  ray  sire  to  disobey  : 
Not  only  ynu  provoke  him  to  your  cost. 
But  mirth  is  marr'd,  and.  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 


Pope— has  not  only  roiwo^rrscntcd  the 
but  starred1  the  character  of  the  poem. 

Harlan,  Wot.  S.  P.  L  390. 

Mar.*  «j.  t. 

1.  A  blot;  an  injury,  [from  the  verb.] 

My  will  to  write  shall  match  the  mars  I  make 

in  it,  [the  letter.]  Atcnam,  Lett.  (1451.) 

2.  [Afir,  Goth,  mare  ;  myra,  8u.  pal  us. 
Sereuius.]  A  mere  or  small  lake.  North. 

Grote. 

M  Alt  AN  AT  HA.  n.s.  [Syriack.1  It 
signifies,  the  Lord  comes,  or,  the  Lord 
is  come :  it  was  a  form  of  the  denounc- 
ing or  anathematizing  among  the  Jews. 
St.  Paul  pronounces.  If  any  love  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema 
maranatka,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say. 
May  st  thou  be  devoted  to  the  greatest 
of  evils,  and  to  the  utmost  severity  of 
God's  judgements;  may  the  Lord  come 
quickly  to  take  vengeance  of  thy  crimes. 

Calmet. 

MARA'sMUS.  n.  I.  [fiafae-f^c,  from  fia-fair*.] 

A  consumption,  in  which  persons  waste 
much  of  their  substance.  Quincy. 

Pining  atrophy, 
UanuMis,  and  wide-wasung  Lienor. 

Afittoit,  P.  L. 

A  himmwi imports  a  consumption  following  a 
fever ;  a  consumption  or  witheriD^  of  die  body  by 
tvason  of  a  natural  estinction  of  the  native  heat, 
and  an  eitenualiun  of  the  body,  caused  through 

MAR  A'UDER.*  n.  t.  [maradeur,  French, 
from  the  old  word  maraud,  a  scoundrel, 
a  rogue,  a  vagabond  a  beggar.  Cotgravc. 
It  has  been  pretended  that  the  word  has 
its  name  from  a  Count  de  Merodk,  a 
brutal  and  licentious  officer,  in  the  time 
of  Gustavug  Adolphus,  and  that  it  should 
be  written  merodeur*.  Harte's  Life  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  But 
the  word  was  common  long  before  that 
time,  as  the  dictionary  of  Cotgrave 
shews.  Roquefort  cites  the  still  more 
ancient  French  word  marauder,  i.e. 
"  marauder,  chercher  a  voler,  a  escro- 

3uer,  chercher  des  aventures,  chercher 
c  quoi  vivre ;  les  soldats  disc  encore, 
allcr  en  maraude,  ou  marauder,  pour 
piller,  escroqucr."  Marauder  is  there- 
tore  the  orthography.  Coles  has  marroxa 
for  a  knave  or  beggarly  rascal.  Diet. 
1685.]  A  plunderer ;  a  pillager. 

We  ought  to  writs)  atsodesrs,  [from  the  pre- 
tended  etymology  odderode',]  and  not  maroncfcn. 

iTarsr,  JVssl.  of  Gust.  Adolpkue. 

Mara'udixo.*  adj.  [marauder,  French.] 
Roving  about  in  quest  of  plunder ;  rob- 
bing; destroying. 

Mabavf/di.*  n.  [Arab.]  A  small 
Spanish  copper  coin,  of  )e*5  value  than 
our  farthing. 

MA'RBLE.  n.  *.  [marire,  French ;  mtrr- 
mor,  Latin.] 

1.  Stone  used  in  statues  and  elegant  build- 
ings, capable  of  a  bright  polish,  and  in 
a  strong  heat  calcining  into  lime. 

He  plica  ber  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  tbe 
marble.  Shivtcspearx. 

Thou  mar^hi'w'&t,  ere  Eon^  to  jiart  with beesUb, 
And  houses  rear' st,  uuuuudful  of  thy  death. 
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Soma  dry  their  corn  infected  with  lbs  brim, 
Than  grind  with  martta,  and  prepare  la  dine. 

Dry&tn. 

The  two  flat  tide*  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  cully  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  it  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a 
diamond  between  them ;  not  that  the  parts  of  tbe 
dianiuoii  arc  more  solid,  but  becauae  the  part*  of 
water  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to  tbe 
approach  of  the  two  piece*  of  marble.  Lac**, 

%  Little  balls  supposed  to  be  of  marble, 
with  which  children  play. 

MarhUs  laui-lit  them  pericuiaioo,  and  tbe  law*  of 
motion  ;  nut-cracken  tbe  use  of  the  lea.er. 

Artmlhmri  and  Pope. 

5.  A  »tone  remarkable  for  the  sculpture 
or  inscription  ;  as,  the  Oxford  marblet. 
Ma'rblb.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  marble. 

Pygmalion's  fale  revera'd  it  mine. 
Hit  marble  lore  took  flesh  and  blood, 

AH  that  I  wortbipp'd  us  divine. 
That  beauty,  now  'tit  understood, 

2.  Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble. 

Shall  I  tee  far  (etched  inventions?  shall  I  labour 
to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous  thoughts? 
or  rather,  though  tbe  purcneas  of  my  virgin-mind 
tc  stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  simplicity  of  my 
word.  Sidney. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 
and  with  a  marbU  cover.  Swift. 

To  Ma'rble.  v.  a.  [marbrer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun. J  To  variegate,  or  vein  like 
marble. 

Very  well  sleeked  awrtfed  paper  did  not  cast  any 
of  its  diatioct  colours  upon  the  .  all  with  on  equal 
diffusion.  Dayit. 
Marian 

Martled  with  sage  tbe  hardening  cheese  she  press' J, 
And  yellow  butler  Marian's  skill  prnfess'd. 

Gay,  PaHaraU. 

MA'RBLEHEARTED.arf/.  [marble  and  Atari.'] 
Cruel ;  insensible  ;  hard -hearted. 

Ingratitude !  thou  marUehearUd  tend, 
More  hideout,  wben  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  Uki  Ms  monster.  Staeajwore,  A'.  Lear. 

Ma'rcasitb.  It.  *. 

The  term  mareatUe  has  been  very  im- 
properly used  by  some  tor  bismuth,  and 
by  others  for  zink :  the  more  accurate 
writers  however  always  express  a  sub- 
stance different  from  either  of  these  by 
it,  sulphureous  and  metallick.  Tbe  mar- 
entile  is  a  solid  hard  fossil,  naturally 
found  among  the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the 
fissures  of  stone:  the  variety  of  forms 
this  mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless. 
There  are  however  only  three  distinct 
species  of  it ;  one  of  a  bright  gold  colour, 
another  of  a  bright  silver,  and  a  third  of 
a  dead  white:  the  silvery  one  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  meant  by  the  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medico.  Marcatite  is  very 
frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where 
the  workmen  call  it  mundick,  but  more 
in  Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol 
and  sulphur  from  it.  Hill. 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  the  name  pyrites 
ardwareaiiVs indifferently  to  the  tame  tortofbody: 
I  restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wltolly  to  tbe  nodules, 
or  those  tint  are  found  lodged  in  strata  that  are 
separate :  U>e  mareatUe  it  part  of  ttie  m» 


m  a;r 


Tbe  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  it  the  same  with 
oil  of  sulphur  per  caropsnum,  and  abounding  much 
in  the  bowels  of  tbe  ennh,  and  particularly  in  mar. 
enact,  unites  itself  to  tbe  other  ingredients  of  the 
marttuiu,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper,  and 
earth,  and  with  them  cum  pounds  alum,  Ttiriol.aod 
sulphur :  with  the  earth  alone  it  compounds  alum : 
with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal  and  earth  together, 
it  compounds  vitriol ;  and  with  the  bitumen  and 
earth  it  compounds  sulphur;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  tlsst  marcaiilcl  abound  with  those  three 
minerals.  NcuHan,  OjUich. 

I  fere  nurouifei  in  various  figures  wait, 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallick  ttate.  Garth,  Dupenu 

March,  b.  *.  [from  Mars."]    The  third 
month  of  the  year. 

March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect, 
a  helmet  upon  bis  hand,  to  shew  this  month  was 
dedicated  to  Mars,  Ptatham  on  Drawing. 

To  MARCH,  v.  n.  [marcher,  French,  for 
varicare,  Menage;  from  Mart, Junius.] 

1.  To  move  in  military  form. 

Well  march  we  on. 
To  giro  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd.  Shalrtp. 

He  numhrd  in  battle  array  with  his  power 
against  Arphaxad.  Jud.  ■-  IS. 

Maccabeus  marched  forth,  and  slew  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  persons.  2  Mac.  xii.  46. 

My  father,  when  some  day*  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  more*  for  Uliro, 
"Wept  o'er  me.  Addinn,  Cato. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  stately 
manner. 

l'lesirtns  finding  that  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought 
by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  lie 
not  march.  Sidney. 
Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us 
That  tbut  be  marcMclh  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

ShaktjUOJt. 
Our  bodies,  every  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die.  iWes, 

Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jose,  like  thee, 
When  dad  in  rising  majesty, 
Thou  marcheit  down  o'er  Deles'  hills.  Prior. 
The  power  of  wisdom  morea'tf  before. 

Pope,  Odya. 

To  March,  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  in  military  movement. 

Cyrus  marching  bit  army  for  divers  days  over 
mountains  of  mow,  the  danting  splendour  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  tbe  sight  of  very  many  of  hi. 
soldiers.  if"***'  •»  t'efonra, 

2.  To  bring  in  regular  procession. 

March  them  again  in  fair  array. 
And  bid  them  form  the  happy  Jay ; 
Tbe  happy  day  detign'd  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Europe's  fate.  Prior. 

Te  March.*  v.  n.   To  border;  to  join. 
See  the  fifth  sense  of  March. 

That  was  in  a  stranger  londr, 
Which  marchelh  upon  Chimerie. 

Gawer,  Can/.  Am,  B.  4. 

March.t  n.  t.  [marcher,  French.} 
1.  Military  movement ;  journey  of  soldiers. 
These  troops  came  to  tbe  army  harassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  marcft,  and  cast  away  their 
arms  and  garments,  and  fought  in  their  shirtv 

V»«r«n,  War  wirt  S/iain. 
Who  should  command,  by  hit  Almighty  nod, 
These  chosen  troops,  unconscious  of  the  road, 
And  unacvpiajtitoii  with  the  appointed  end, 
Their  marchea  to  begin,  and  thither  tend. 


MAR 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  lied 
s  very  troublesome  march  to  gain  tbe  top  of  it. 


S^ual  to 


up  a  marcs,  they 
ithey  go  directly. 

JTnottM. 

5.  Marches,  without  singular,  [maria, 
Gothick ;  meanc,  Saxon ;  marche,  Fr. 
Barbazan  and  Roquefort  assert  that  this 
word  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  Latin 
margine,  the  ablative  case  of  margo,  a 
margin ;  but  it  is  from  the  Gothick  word 
in  the  sense  of  a  mark  defining  a  bound- 
ary; and  thus  we  use  landmark.]  Bor- 
ders ;  limits ;  confines. 

They  of  those  marcher  — 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  die  pilfering  borderers. 

'Die  English  colonies  were  enforced 
continual  guards  upon  th*  borders  and 
round  them.  l*mn. 

It  is  not  fit  that  a  lung  of  oa  Man!  slinuldhave 
any  marches  or  borders  but  the  four  teas. 

Dames  an  Ireland. 

Ma'rcker.  n.  t.  [from  martheur,  French.] 
President  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upoo  the 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge;  the  lands  which 
they  nincd  they  liehl  to  their  own  use  ;  they  were 
called  lord.,   '  1 


•epjuuc 
eillier  constitutes  the 


part  of  the  matter  that 
or  is  lodged  in  the 


2.  Grave  and  solemn  walk. 
Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  tbe  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  nvajettick  nurrcA,  and  energy  divine. 

PafK. 

3.  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk. 

17 


[feminine,  formed 
nelish  female  tcrmin- 


D«vie$  an  Ireland, 

Ma'rchisg.*  n.  t.  [from  march.]  Military 
movement ;  passage  of  soldiers. 

All  that  hard  the  noise  of  their  multitude,  and 
die  marching  of  tbe  company,  and  dw  rattling  of 
the  harness,  were  moved ;  for  the  army  was  very 
great  and  migtuy.  1  Mace.  vi.  41. 

MA/RC^IlOl^ESs.■f•  n. 
by  adding  tbe  Engli 
ation  to  the  Latin  marchio.  Dr.  John- 
son.—  The  old  Fr. 
for  marqvual.  Our 
formerly  maraviue,  as  in  the 
edition  of  Bacon's  Apophthef, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  word, 
from  a  modernized  one,  marchioneti. 
And  in  Chaucer,  markitette.  See  Ma  r- 
quis.]  The  wife  of  a  marquis;  a  lady 
raised  to  the  rank  of  marquts. 

The  king't  majesty 
Dues  purpmc  honour  to  you,  no  !«»  flowing 
Than  nvmhumat  of  Pembroke. 

SKohmtare,  Hen.  Till. 
No  mennwiteat,  but  now  •  queen. 

Milan,  Sfil.  if.  of  P/inehetttr. 
The  lady  mercAiinsns,  his  wife,  solicated  very 


Ma'rchpane.^  n.  *.  [mattepane,  French  ; 
in  which  language  the  word  is  old ;  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  Latin  mattapura.] 
A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  biscuit,  such 
as  we  now  call  a  macaroon ;  a  sort  of 
confection. 

Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  are  met, 
Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set.  Sidney. 
Good  tbou,  tare  me  a  piece  of  marchpane. 

Shalijunrc,  ««n>.  ami  Jul. 
This  rnarvhpane  h)  very  good  to  procure  &Wrp, 
and  it  rofmJu  tli  and  tiou'rud.cth  the  body  witli.ll. 
Fernrml  an  Lave  Melancholy,  (1«40.)  p.  SS3. 

MATICID.  adj.  [marddut,  Latin.]  Lean  ; 
pining ;  withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  tbe  softer  parts 
being  melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  ados- 
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imareidfcm.  nmbj  put 

He  on  his  own  fUh  poun  the  noblest  oil; 
That  to  your  marcui  dying  licrbe  asaign'd. 
By  tb*  rank  smell  end  tuic  lictnr/e  iu  kind. 

Ma'rcour.  n.  «.  [marcor,  Latin.]  Lean- 
new;  the  SUM  of  withering;  wa»te  of 
flesh. 

Considering  (he  exolulkm  and  languor  ensuing 
die  action  of  venerv  in  some,  the  extenuation  and 
narc^ur  in  oilier*,  it  much  abridgeth  our  days. 

Brian,  Vutg.  Err. 

A  morcwir  U  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a 
]fwr  withering,  which  is  curable  ;  or  perfect,  that 
is,  an  entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  all 
moan*  of  cure.  Harvey. 

Mard.*    See  Merd. 
MAKE.  n.  i.  [mape,  Saxon.] 
1.  Tlie  female  of  a  horse. 

A  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heavenly  breed, 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire, 
lly  substituting  vuvret,  produe'd  on  eartfa, 
Whose  wombs  concciv'd  a  more  ll«n  mortal  birtli. 


2.  [From  mam,  the  name  of  a  spirit 
gined  by  the  nations  of  the  north  to 
torment  sleepers.]  A  kind  of  torpor  or 
stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  the 
stomach  with  a  weight ;  the  night  hag. 

Mat),  his  merry  queen  by  night. 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
In  elder  times  Ibe  mart  that  flight, 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

^     Draylon,  Xympnbt. 

the  stomach,  Hacvn,  Xnt.  Hut. 

Mare.*  Used  for  more  in  the  north  of 
England,   [mape,  Sax.] 

Ma'rescita  L.'f  n.t.  [maretchal,  French, 
derived  by  most  etymologists  from  mere, 
Teut.  cquus,  equa,  a  horse  or  mare,  and 
teale,  a  servant,  and  so  came  to  deno- 
minate the  distinguished  officer  called 
matter  of  the  horn,  and  thence  a  com- 
mander in  chief.  See  Marshall.]  A 
chief  commander  of  an  army. 

O  William,  may  thy  anna  advance, 
That  be  may  loae  Dtnant  next  year, 

And  so  be  stemt'M  of  France.  Prior. 

M a'ro A R iTB.'f  n.t,  [ruargarita,  Latin; 
marguerite,  French.]   A  pearl. 

Like  to  a  morcheunt  that  eeekrth  gode  mnrgq. 
ran*.  WieUfe ,  St.  Malt.  aiii. 

The  one,  the  m  argarite  or  pearl ;  the  other,  the 
cabinet  or  ark  to  keep  this  .n well. 

Bp.  Xing,  Vine  Palatine,  (1614,)  p.  6. 
Silver  is  the  second  metal,  anil  signifies  purity; 
among  the  planets  it  boldeth  with  luna,  among 
precious  stones  with  the  margarit*  or  pearl. 

Pmtknm  on  Blamung. 

Ma'rgarites.  n.t.  [6ellit.~\    An  herb. 

Ainmorth. 

MAUGE  "I 

MA'KGENT.  t":M'»f'^'LaUn; 
MARGIN.  S 

1.  The  border;  the  brink;  the  edge;  the 
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2.  The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank,  or  filled 
with  a  short  note. 

As  much  love  in  rhime, 
Ai  would  he  cranun'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sulcs  the  leaf,  marker*!  and  all. 

Saaitfvarr. 

lUcemcil.  those  two  places,  which  both  you  and 
the  margin,  of  our  Bibles  acknowledge  tr,  be  pn- 

He  knows  In  law,  nor  text,  nor  margcrj.  our/?. 

S.  The  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 

All  the  advantage  to  !w  gathered  from  it  is  only 
from  Ux?  evenness  of  its  aaorgm,  the  purpose  wilt 
be  as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only. 

Sharp,  Surgery. 

To  Ma'rcent.*  1  rr  , 
To  Ma'boix.     i  *     tfrom  ,he  noun-l 

1.  To  mark  or  note  in  the  margin  of  a 
book. 

I  present  it  in  one  whole  entire  hymne,  distin- 
guishing it  only  by  succession  of  yearea,  which  I 
nave  margmted  tbrouglt  the  whole  stone. 

Mir.  fir  Mag.  p.  774. 

2.  To  border. 

Iu  water  was  clear  and  limpid,  and  beautifully 
esdrrriVd  with  das  tender  grass. 

Bourne,  Antiq.     the  Com.  People,  p.  65. 

Ma'rginal.  adj.  [marginal,  French;  frot 
margin.']    Placed  or  written 
margin. 

We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  Pope  Leo  himself  eipounrieth  them, 
whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's  ascension 
may  serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloaa.  Hooker. 

What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper 
observation,  note  with  a  marginal  star,  as  being 
worthy  of  your  second  year's  review. 

WraMa,  Legte*. 

Ma'rcihally.*  adv.  [from  m<Trgirto7.]  In 
the  margin  of  the  book. 

Such  quotation*  of  places  to  be  tnarpinnll V  set 
down,  at  shall  serve  for  the  At  reference  of  one 
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the 


ILs  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  i 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  h:s  sevrmfolded  shield  away  it  took. 

Snrwier,  P.  Q. 

Never  since 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or 

t  margenl  of  the  tea. 

is  rushing  where  las  stood, 
.,-«  of  tbe  fatal  flood. 

/JrjrrJrri,  JCa, 


.Met  we  on  mil,  ii 
Or  eat  the  beacby 
An  airy  crowd 

wtwch  sird  the  „ 


scripture 

At>p.  Xewnmo,  Tien  of  tke  Bit.  Tramlat.  p.  99. 
To  Ma'rginate.*  v.  a.  [from  margin.] 
To  make  brims  or  margents.  Cockeram. 

Ma'rcinated.  adj.  {narginalut.  Let.  from 
margin. ^    Having  a  margin. 

Ma'roRA  vsvf  «.  s.  [marck  and  grqjf, 
German.}  A  title  of  sovereignty  in 
Germany  in  its  original  import,  keeper 
of  the  marches  or  border*. 

The  chief  and  head  of  them  was  the  srarrnrraiat 
(as  they  call  him)  of  Bruges. 

AeaVuets,  Tr.  of  More  l  Utopia,  Pref.  (1551.) 

Ma'riets.  n.  [viola  marittna.']  A  kind 
of  violet.  Diet. 

Ma'rioold.  n.t.  [Marv  and  gold ;  caltha, 
Latin.]  A  yellow  flower,  devoted,  I 
suppose,  to  the  virgin. 

The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous 
flower ;  the  petals  of  them  are,  for  the 


most  part,  crcnated,  the  seeds  crooked 
and  rough :  those  which  are  uppermost 
long,  and  those  within  short :  the  leaves 
are  long,  intJre,  and  for  the  most  part, 
succulent.  Miller. 

Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all 
spherical  bodies.    The  moat  of  flowers ;  *>,  the 


face 


Tbe«no'-r^uVJ,  ' 
Echoes  the  sun,  1 
Her  at  hi*  rise. 


1,  for  pottage  meet. 

Cray,  PoMoraU. 

To  Ma'rjkate.  c  a.  [mariner,  French.] 
To  salt  fish ;  and  then  preserve  them  in 
oil  or  vinegar. 

Why  am  I  styl'd  a  cook,  if  I 'm  to  loth 
To  morinrafe  my  Cab,  or  season  broth? 

Am?,  Cool-try. 

MAR'INE.f  adj.  [ntarin,  Fr.  ntarinut,  Lut. 
Formerly  this  word  was  accented  on  the 
first  syllabic.]    Belonging  to  the  sea. 

WiUi  loud  clamour  to  the  mnrrae  shore 
The  armed  people  clustred  in  thicke  swannes. 

Mir.fiirUag.  p.  8 In. 
The  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinance*  of 
Kngland  and  France,  touching  marine  affairs, 
might  be  reduced  into  one  form.  Haymint. 

Vast  multitudes  of  shells,  and  other  mortise 
bodies,  are  found  lodged  in  all  torn  of  stone. 

Il'avhonl. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  dome  disguUc, 
But  to  the  suppliant  god  marine  replica. 

Gartm,  0»rV. 

MAni  NE-t  n.t.  [/a  marine,  French.] 

1.  Sea  aftairs. 

Ncarchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet, 
and  Ones] crates  bia  iutemiant-gciKral  of  marine, 
have  both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indira 
at  that  time.  Araultnt. 

1.  A  soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  em- 
ployed in  descents  upon  the  land. 

MA'RiSKR.f  n.  t.  [from  mare,  Eat.  mart- 
nier,  French ;  maj,map,  Saxon.]  A 
seaman  ;  a  sailor. 

'Hie  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearkened,  arid  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Tum'd  to  the  shore.  tyraurr.  F.  Q. 

We  oft  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mirnn.r, 
who,  mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought 
home  his  >lup  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from 
««)  InJica.  Gtanvdle. 

His  busy  mariners  he  hates, 
Hh  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore. 

Dtpkn. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid. 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay'd  ?  Siri/i. 

Ma'rjoram.  ».  *.  [marjorana,  Lat.  mar- 
jofaine,  Fr.]  A  fragrant  plant  of  many 
kinds  ;  the  bastard  kind  only  grows 
here. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountain*  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  beads  garlands  of  Isoneysuckles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram,  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

MA'RISH.f  n.t.  [m.rtMuis,  Gothick  ; 
raeprc,  Saxon;  maertche,  Dutch.]  A 
bog ;  a  fen ;  a  swamp ;  watery  ground ;  a 
marsh;  a  morass;  a  moor. 

The  flight  -as  made  toward,  Dalkeidi;  which 
wary,  by  reason  of  the  moriat,  the  Engliah  hone 
were  least  able  to  pursue.  IlayuKtrtt. 

When  they  bad  avenged  the  blood  of  their  bro- 
ther, they  turned  again  to  the  aioratk  of  Jordan. 

1  Vac.  is.  4-.'. 

Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in 
of  ttie  I  or  semen,  was  driven  into  a  aseruA ;  where, 
being  sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  be  had 
done  the  uttermost.  XiuMri. 

His  limbs  be  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades  ■ 
Oti,  when  benven's  burning  eye  ihc  fields  invailes, 
To  nuiruAcr  resorts.  Sandy' t  ParapKrate. 

Prom  the  other  bill 
To  (heir  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
Tlie  cherubim  descended  (  on  the  ground 
Glidiof;  uieteorous,  as  evening  mist, 
Hia'n  from  toe  river,  o'er  Use  rrwris*  glides, 

at  the  labourer'!  nee). 

Milton,  P.  I. 
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"Ma'risi.  adj.  Moorish;  fenny;  boggy; 
swampy 
It  hath  1 


MAR 


to  Uic  health 

of  some  plantation*,  Ifaftt  tbey  have  built  along  the 
sea  and  riven,  in  marM  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Bacon,  Euayt, 
The  fen  and  quagmire  so  month  by  kind, 
Are  to  be  drained.  yhtssrr,  Hutbandry, 

Ma'rital.  adj.  [marilut,  Latin;  marital, 


to  a 


French.]  Pertaining 
incident  to  a  husband. 

It'  any  oik  retain*  a  wife  that  hai  been  taken  in 
(he  art  of  adultery,  be  incur*  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  But  became  repentance  don  consist 
in  (he  mind,  ami  since  Christian  charity,  as  well  aa 
martin/  affection,  easily  induce*  a  belief  thereof, 
this  law  is  not  observed.  Ayliffe, 
It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpollte  pro. 
festoi-s  of  Ibe  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise  his 
marital  authority  so  far,  as  to  gin-  his  wife  mode- 
rate correction.  Art  of  Tormenting. 

Ma'ritated.  adj.  [from  maritut,  Latin.] 
Having  n  husband.  Diet. 
Mari'timal.7  adj.  [maritimus,  Lat.  »*«- 
Ma'riti.mk.  J    ritimc,  Fr.] 

1 .  Performed  on  the  sea ;  marine. 

I  discoursed  of  a  maritimaJ  voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.  Ralegk,  Euays. 

2.  Relating  to  the  sea;  naval. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oiford,  his  youth,  and 
want  of  experience  in  maritime  service,  I  lad  some- 
what been  shrewdly  loodtcd. 

tfoaan,  Life  «fD»f  Pvclingiam. 

3.  Bordering  on  the  sea. 

Ihe  friend,  the  shores  marilimal 
Sought  fur  bit  bed,  and  found  u  place  upoa  which 
play'd 

Tbe  murmuring  billows.  Caonaiais,  Iliad. 

Krcoco,  and  tbe  less  iwirwtsse  kings, 
Mcr.unza  and  Quiloa.  Udltn,  P.  I.. 

Neptune  upbraided  tlirm  with  their  atupidity 
and  ignorance,  tliat  a  maritime  town  should  ne- 
glect U«c  patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the 
leas.  Addiu/n. 

MARK.    n.  I.    [mare,  Welsh;  wenpc, 
Saxon;  mcrcic, Dutch;  marque,  French.] 

1.  A  token  by  which  any  tiling  is  known. 

Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland, 
that  all  men  should  mark  tltcir  cattle  with  an  open 
several  mart  upon  their  Annas  or  buttocks,  so  as 
if  tl.:-»  happen  In  be  stolen,  tlwy  might  appear 
who.c  tliey  were.  S)<ensrr  on  Inland. 

In  the  pn-scnt  form  of  ttic  earth  there  arc  certain 
melt  and  indications  of  its  fir*t  state  ;  witli  which, 
if  we  compare  those  things  that  arc  recorded  in 
sac-ii-1  history,  we  muy  discuvcr  wliat  llie  earth 
wa%  in  iu  it*  first  ori'tiual.  Burnet. 

Tbe  urine  i»  a  lixivium  of  the  salts  in  a  human 
body,  and  the  proper  mark  of  the  stale  and  quan- 
tity of  such  wits ;  and  therefore  very  certain  in- 
dications for  Ute  choice  of  diet  may  be  taken  from 
the  stale  of  urine.  jirbuthnat  on  AltmenU. 

2.  A  (tamp ;  an  impression. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife. 
To  Grecian  swords  betray'd  my  sleeping  life ; 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
Tbe  sbame  I  bear  below,  tbe  markt  I  bore  si  kmc 

'Twas  then  old  soldiers  con-r'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  mxrwi  of  Pyrrhua,  or  the  I'.inick  wars, 
Thought  all  past  service*  rewarded  well, 
If  to  thdr  share  at  least  two  acres  fell. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

At  present  there  arc  scarce  any  mares  left  of  a 
subterraneous  fire,  far  tbe  earth  ia  cold,  and  over- 
run with  grass  and  shrubs.         Adiin.yi  en  Italy. 

3.  A  proof ;  an  evidence. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mar*  of 
sepura'.ion,  so  live  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark 
of  union. 


Danube,  and  from 
tliencc  passed  into  the  Adriauck,  carrying  tbeir 
ship  Argo  upon  their  shoulders ;  a  mart  of  great 
ignorance  in  geography  among  the  writers  of  that 
tune.  Jrbvthnot  on  Cum*. 

4.  Notice  taken. 

Tbe  Uw« 

Stand  like  the  forfeit*  in  a  barber's  (bop, 

As  murh  for  mock  aa  mark.  SKaiipcarr. 

5.  Convenicncy  of  notice. 

Upon  the  north  sra  bordereth  8tow,  so  called 
per  cminentjaan,  <*  a  place  of  Rrrnt  nn  il  pood  mark 
and  scope.  Omar,  Sinn,  of  Cornwaii. 

6.  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon 
is  directed. 

Franco  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ire- 
land, and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror. 

Zhtrigs  on  Ire/ond. 
Be  made  the  more 
For  all  the  people  bate,  the  prince's  curses. 

J)enAom.  j 

7.  The  evidence  of  a  horse's  age. 

At  four  years  old  comeih  the  mart  of  tooth  in  ] 
horses,  which  hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a 
pea  within  it ;  and  wearvth  shorter  and  shorter 
every  year,  till  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is 
smooth.  JJacori.  A'al.  Wist. 

8.  [Marque,  French.]    Licence  of  re- 
prisals. 

9.  [Marc,  French.]    A  sum  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  maHi. 

Sf*aktj<care. 

Thirty  of  these  pence  make  a  mancua,  which 
tome  think  to  he  all  one  with  a  mark,  tar  that 
manca  and  mancusA  ia  translated,  in  ancient  hooks, 
by  marc*.  Camden,  Rem. 

Upon  every  writ  for  debt  or  damage,  amount- 
ing to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble  ia  paid  to 
fine ;  and  so  for  every  hundred  mark*  mate,  a 
noble.  Macon. 

10.  A  character  made  by  those  who  can- 
not write  their  names. 

Here  are  marriage-rows  for  signing; 
Set  your  mares  that  cannot  write. 

Dnfdtn,  K.  Arthur, 
d  tbe  bargain  with  his  more. 

Young. 

To  Mark.  v. a.  [merken, Dutch; 
Saxon ;  marqtier,  French.] 

1.  To  impress  with  a  token  or  evi 

Will  it  not  lie  rccciv'd, 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  tbeir  very  daggers, 
Tint  U>y  have  don 't  ?         jRafaprare,  Atacbetli. 

Fur  our  q'uiet  possession  of  dungs  useful,  they 
are  naturally  nursed  where  there  is 
Crew, 

2.  To  notify  as  by  a  mark. 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  least  of  them  resides.  Decay  of  Or.  Piety. 

3.  To  note;  to  take  no  notice  of. 

A  tax,  poor  country ! 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks,  that  rend 
the  air 

not  mnrkd. 


MAR 

-  when  they  hit,  and  .. 
when  they  miss,  as  day  do  ulw  of  dreams. 

Bacon,  Eii. 

Hark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concerned, 
to  make  (his  marriage ;  it  la  to  make  way  for  the. 
divorce  winch  be  intended  afterwards.  Dtyden. 

Maskable.*  adj.  [marquable,Yt.  Cot- 
grave.]    Remarkable.    Not  in  use. 

Sherviood. 

He  would  strike  tbcm  —  with 


Sattktptart, 
division*  contrary  to 
hicb  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid 
Bom.  ivi,  17. 
to  regard  as  valid  or  im- 


Arc  mat 
Mark 
the  di 
them. 

4.  To  heed ; 
portanL 

Now  swear,  ar-d  cull  to  witnevi 
Henv'n,  bell,  and  eartlt,  I  asori  it  not  from  one 
Thai  breathe*  beneath  such  complicated  guilt. 

AWi*. 

To  Mark.  v.n.    To  note;  to  take  no- 
tice. 


punishment. 

Sir  E.  oWy'a  Stale  of  Religion,  F.  S.  I. 
MA'fiKER-t  n.  s.  [marquer,  French,  from 
mark.  J 

1.  One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  notes,  or  token  notice. 

Mathematicians  are  the  same  thing  to  media- 
nicks,  as  marker,  at  teunis-couna  are  to  geme- 
«tcrv  Vultcr,  Chanel.  Hen,. 

MA'RKET.f  n.s.  [anciently  written  mer. 

cat,  of  mercatns,  Latin.    Dr.  Johnson.  

The  word  ia  the  Sax.  mapkec,  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  Screnius,  who 
gives  the  "Germ,  nwrif,  forum;  Cambr. 
and  Sueth.  marknad ;  (ioth.  marked, 
nundintc ;  vox  antiquiss.  h  mark,  marca, 
qua  unicS  pecuniaut  numerabant  ve:."J 

1.  A  publick  time,  and  appointed  pluce, 
of  buying  and  selling. 

It  were  KooJ  that  the  privilege  of  a  market 
were  given  to  enable  them  to  their  defence;  for 
there  is  nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than 
many  marirt  towns,  by  reason  the  pcrple  n-pair- 
ing  often  tliithrr  will  learn  civil  manners.  .Vii,t(»rr. 

Mistress,  know  yourself,  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  lieaveu,  fasting,  for  a  good  nan's 
love : 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 

Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  martai. 

_  „  Snakincare. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  twr  time 
here  a  market  for  gain.  Wild.  xv.  |«. 

It"  one  bu»hel  «'  wheal  and  two  of  barley  vrilV 
in  the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  tliev  aro 
or  equal  worth. 

2.  1'urcliasc  and  sale. 

With  another  year's  continiunce  of  the  war 
there  will  hardly  be  money  left  in  litis  kingdom  to 
turn  tbe  common  munhrJa,  or  pay  rents.  Tauidc. 

Hie  precious  weight 
Of  |>epper  and  Salxcsn  Incense  lake, 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  market  make 
Be  sure  to  turn  !lu>  penny.  1'ryjea,  I'm. 

3.  Rate ;  price,  [marehe,  Frencli.] 

'Twaa  then  old  soldier*,  cover "d  o'er  wid»  scart 
Tlioiight  ail  iwst  services  rewarded  well. 
If,  to  their  share,  at  least  two  acres  fell. 
Their  country's  frugal  bounty ;  so  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold. 

Drt/den,  Jut  . 

To  Ma'rket.  v.  n.  To  deal  at  a  market; 

to  buy  or  sell ;  to  make  bargains. 
Ma'rket-bell.  a.  *.  [market  and  bell."] 
The  bell  to  give  notice  that  trade  may 
begin  in  the  market, 
fcntor,  go  in,  tbe  markel-Udl  i,  rung. 

Skai-nieart,  Hen,  »'/. 

Ma'rket-cross.  b.  *.  [iMorart  and  crou.l 
A  cross  set  up  where  the  market  is 

held. 

These  things  you  have  articulated, 
ProrUim'd  at  murs-rt-crauer,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.        SSmhjmrr,  Her,.  I V. 

xMa'rket-uay.  n.  t.  [market  and  /&».] 
The  day  on  which  things  are  pubtickly 
bought  and  sold. 
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Fool  that  I  was,  1  though!  imperial  llo:ne, 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market^ayi  we  cone, 
And  thither  drive  our  lamb*.  Dryien.  Yirg. 

He  ordered  nil  the  Lacqum  to  be  seiaed  ihM 
were  found  on  a  norta-doy  in  one  of  his  frontier 
towns.  Addaan  an  ttaty. 

Ma'rkrt-voliu.  ii  *.  [market  and  Jblkt.] 
People  that  come  to  the  market. 

Poor  marittfjtiti,  tbat  come  to  tell  their  corn. 

jfaetnaare. 

MA'kttT-MAiD.  n.  t.  [market  and  maid.'] 
A  woman  that  goes  to  buy  or  sell. 

Yon  are  come 

The  ostentation  of  oar  tore. 

BKalaptart,  Ant.  awl  Oeap. 

Ma'rket-man.  n.  x.  [marirf  and  man. ) 
One  who  goes  to  toe  market  to  iell  or 
buy. 

On  wary  bow  too  place  jour  word*, 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  tort  of  Mtirkrl  mfn, 
Tlut  rami'  10  gather  money  for  their  corn. 

Shaksptare. 

The  market-man  should  art  a*  if  hii  roasler'i 
whole  eatate  ought  to  bo  applied  to  that  servant'* 
business.  Strip. 

Ma'bkbt-placb.  n.  t.  {market  and  plate."] 
Place  where  the  market  is  held. 

The  king,  thinking  he  had  put  up  hii  (word, 
heramr  of  tbe  noiae,  never  took  leisure  to  hear  br* 
answer,  but  made  him  prisoner,  meaning  the  next 
morning  to  put  him  In  deatlt  in  the  market-place. 

The  gate*  he  ordrr'd  all  to  he  unbarr'd. 
And  from  the  markt-plact  to  draw  the  guard. 

Be  bold  the  manrt-piaa  with  poor  o'enpread. 
The  man  of  Row  divide*  the  weekly  bread. 

Pope. 

Ma'rkbt-pricb.  I  n.  t.  [market  and  price 
Ma'rkbt-rate.  j     or  rale.]    The  price 
at  which  any  thing  is  currently  nolo. 

Money  govern*  the  world,  and  the  market. price 
is  the  measure  of  tbe  worth  of  men  a*  well  a*  of 
lijhe*.  L'Rtlrange. 
He  that  want*  a  vestel,  rather  than  lose  hi* 
it  at  tbe  marktl- 
Lock*. 

Ma'rkbt-towk.  n.  i.  A  town  that  hat 
the  privilege  of  a  stated  market;  not  a 
village. 

Nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  m  any  coun- 
try than  M«re»i-<<iwna>  by  reason  that  people  re- 
pairing often  thither  will  learn  civil  manner*  of 
tbe  better  tort.  Sjtrnter. 

No,  no,  the  pope'*  mitre  my  master  Sir  Roger 
•died,  when  they  would  bare  burnt  bint  at  our 
market-town.  Coy. 

M  a'rkbt  able,  adj.  [from  market.] 
1.  Such  as  may  be  sold  ;  such  for  which 
a  buyer  may  be  found. 

A  plain  Bah,  and  no  doubt  mnrktlahir.  Shaksp. 

t.  Current  in  the  market. 

The  pretoriao  ^  soldiers  arrived  to  that  impu- 
dence, that  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made 
he  empire,  a*  if  it  had  been  of  cam. 

Pit*. 
'  two 

eirhanirc 

Loekt. 


open 


•alt  of  thi. 


inon  nuirtrtao/e  ware*. 

The  rarsVuMr 
cutnirioditiei  art! 


rare*  Decay  of  Chr.  P 

-  value  of  any  quantitic*  of 
equal,  when  they  will  each 


MVRBMAM.t  j  B>      rMari  ^  ^-j 

Ma'rksman.  j        u  j 
1.  A  man  skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

In  tadnew,  eouiin,  1  do  low  ■  woenan. 

—  I  aim'd  to  near  when  I  suppoa'd  you  lov'd. 

—  A  right  good  marhmwn. 

-eaveaio/aV. 


Whom  notlii  ng  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  run*  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  hi*  limb*,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill ; 
Thi*  is  tbe  marktman .  *afe  and  sure, 
Who  mil!  j*  right,  and  prays  to  be  to  still. 

Herbert. 

An  ordinary  mai-iiman  may  know  certainly 
when  he  shoo  l  >  leui  wide  at  what  he  aims. 

Isrydrn. 

2.  One  who  cannot  write  his  name,  but 
makes  his  mark  or  sign  for  it. 

In  the  original  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
which  Iwtli  been  lately  discovered,  and  is  now  in 
(he  Britiah  Muarum,  there  are  abundance  of 
marienten,  all  of  whom,  from  their  abhorrence  of 
pojicr y  at  that  time,  leave  the  era**  unfinished,  and 
sign  in  tbe  shape  of  the  letter  T. 
NtealtonanJ  Burn,  Hid.  af  Cttmi.  (1777,)  p.  334. 

MARL.  ».  «.  [marl.  Welsh;  mergel, 
Dutch ;  marga,  Latin ;  marie,  marne, 
Fr.  in  Saxon,  merrr,  is  marrow,  with  an 
allusive  signification,  marl  being  the 
fulness  of  die  earth.] 

Marl  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  be- 
come fatter,  and  of  a  more  enriching 
quality,  by  a  better  fermentation,  ana 
by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  the  earth 
as  not  to  have  spent  or  weakened  its 
fertilizing  quality  by  any  product. 
Marl  is  supposed*  to  be  much  of  the 
nature  of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be 
fertile  from  its  salt  and  oily  quality. 

We  understand  by  the  term  marie  simple  native 
earrlia,  leaa  heavy  than  the  boles,  or  clay*,  not  toft 
and  anctuou*  to  tbe  touch,  nor  ductile  while 
moivt,  dry  and  crumbly  between  tbe  Soger*,  and 
readily  d.Bbuble  in  water.  HUt. 

Marti*  the  best  comport,  'j^hl,i">«  reu»l  f»u 

liann,  Jfat.  Hit. 


Ma'rmalaoe.)  n.t.  [marmtlade,  Fr.  mar- 
Ma'rmalct.  j     mdo,  Portuguese,  a 


is  the  pulp  of  quinces 
a  consistence  with  sugar : 
it  is  subastringent,   grateful  to  the 
stomach.  Quincy. 
Marmoba'tioh.  n.  «.  [manner,  Latin.] 
Incrustation  with  marble.  Did. 
Marmo'rsan.  adj.    [marmoreus,  Lat.] 
Made  of  marble.  Did. 
Ma'rmosbt.T  n.  t.  [marmottnet,  French, 
from  marmot,   a  moaL.y.]    A  tmaJI 
monkey. 

Whilst  they  were  on  ship-board,  a  ntavnuuer 
chanced  upon  the  book,  a*  it  was  negligently  laid 
by,  which  wantonly  playing  therewith,  plucked 
out  certain  leave*,  and  tore  them  in  piece*. 

JMnam,  Tr.  of  Uare't  Uta,,.  (1551 J  ii.  7. 
Mamvuet*  and  mumping  ape*. 

Martttm,  Scourge  of  PBf.  (1599,)  iu.  9. 
I  will  instruct  tbee  bow 
To  mare  the  nimble  marmovt.  8kaJap.  TempeM. 
He  peat,  appears  totne  mincing  marmvtet, 
ade  all  of  clothes  and  face 

B.  Jbeuois,  Cyntk  Rcvrii. 
Apea  of  lea*  learning,  to  form  comedians  and 
•r» ;  and  marmaaett,  court  pages,  and 


"^'notTk 


l!io*c  *trp» 
Milton.  P.  I. 

To 


Over  tbe  burning  naif, 
On  heaven's  azure. 

To  Marl.  v.  a.  [from  the 
manure  with  marl. 

Improvements  by  maWtn*;.  liniinfj,  Hid  draining, 
lucre  been  since  tnooey  was  at  five  aiul      per  cent. 

CMld. 

Sjmly 


To  Marl.  v.  n.  [from  marline.]  To  fits- 
ten  the  sails  with  marline.  Ainneortk. 

Ma'hleon.*   Sec  Mbrlin. 

Ma'rlimb.  n.t.  [meapn.  Skinner.]  Long 
wTeaths  of  untwisted  hemp  dipped  in 
pitch,  with  which  the  ends  of  cables 
are  guarded  against  friction. 

^  Some  -te  gaini  wjh*  with  d*wby  mnrhne  bmd, 

Dryden. 

Ma'rlikbspikb.  n.  t.  A  small  piece  of 
iron  for  fastening  ropes  together,  or  to 
open  the  bolt  rope  when  the  sail  is  to 
be  sewed  in  it  fiailey. 

Ma'rlpit.  n.«.  [marl  and  pit.]  Pit  out  of 
which  marl  is  dug. 

Several  otlwia,  of  different  figures,  were  fbund ; 
part  of  tbcm  in  a  rivulet,  the  rest  in  a  »inrh»ir  in  a 


Ma'rly.t  adj.  [from  marl.]  Abounding 
with  marl. 

The  fat  anil  ntaWy  mold.  Drnyt.  Pttyaik.  8.  9. 
The  oak  thrive*  beil  on  the  richeU  day,  and 


will 


t  a  marl*  Wr.Una.    '*»*  K" 


MARMOT.       In.  t.  [Italian, 
MARMO'TTO.  J  motta.] 

The  ateemiWIa,  or  raui  alpious,  a*  big  or  bi»g(r 
than  a  rabbit,  which  ateronds  all  winter,  doth  live 
upon  iu  own  fist.  Kay  en  Crratian. 

Ma'rqubtrv.  *t.  s.  [marmeterit,  French.] 
Chequered  work  ;  work  inlaid  with  va- 
riegation. 

Ma'rqurss.t 7  n.  i.   [marquis,  French; 

Ma'rquis.  \  marchio,  Latin ;  margrair, 
German.  The  spelling  of  this  word 
was  formerly  markit,  as  in  Chaucer ; 
and  mariiteue,  for  marchioness :  then 
manjueu,  which  method  of  writing  it  is 
now  also  used  by  some.] 

1.  In  England  one  of  the  second  order  of 
nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

None  may  wear  ermine  but  prince*,  and  there 
is  a  certain  number  of  rank*  allowed  to  duke*, 
marrrHiuai,  and  raris,  which  they  must  not  eicerd. 

PetdUM  en  Drain n#. 

Marc  or  mere  signifying  a  bound  or  limit,  bene* 
is  supposed  tbe  original  of  that  honorary  title  of 
irurryiaut,  which  k  a*  much  sts  a  lord  of  the  fron- 
tiers. jMaVn  on  Onrytan's  PcJyali.  S.  7. 

2.  Formerly  a  marchioness  alst 
French.] 

You  shall  have 

old  dutctiet* 
Dome*, 

.S'Vjiv.'x-or.. 

■unyuuar,  and  from  a  maryuiae  a  queen;  and 
now  be  intends  to  crown  my  inaocency  with  lift 
glory  of  mnrtyrdoni. 

naran.  JtKipatlirfmt,  (ed.  I6VJ. , 
l~be  bru  and  lust  wou^jn  tlut  wn,  created  m 
tnarftttt,  waa  the  lady  Asa  Bolcyo.  Spefman. 

MA'RQCisATB.f»i.«.  [marquisat,  French.'l 
The  seigniory  of  a  marquis. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  pretendeth  colourably  r  no  ug  \ 
to  Ute  foresaid  whole  avirquttat. 

Ir'attan,  Item.  p.  41 1  . 

Ma'rrbr.  ».  t.    [from  mar.]   One  who 
is  or  hurts  any  thing. 


MAR 


MAR 


M  A  R 


You 


or  mamrt,  of  all  men'* 
,  AtcJkam,  ScKooInuuler. 

Ma'briable.*  adj.    [marriable,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave.]    Marriageable.    Not  in  use. 

tluloet,  and  Shenvood. 
MA'RRIAGE.t  n.  s.    [nmriage,  French  j 
maritagium,  low  Latin,  from  maririti.] 
The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman 
for  life ;  stale  of  perpetual  union. 

The  marriage  who  bis  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  liii  conscience. 

SAaitpeare,  Hen,  VIII. 
If  that  thy  bant  of  lore  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  aend  me  wont  to-morrow. 

Shakljteare. 

Tho  French  king  would  have  the  disposing  of 
the  marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception,  that 
he  should  not  marry  her  himself,  fiocon. 

Some  married  persons  even  in  their  mnrriagr, 
do  better  please  God  than  tome  virgins  in  their 
state  of  virginity  :  lliey,  by  giving  great  eutopic 
of  conjugal  affection,  by  preserving  their  faith  un- 
broken, and  by  educating  children  in  the  fear  of 
God,  please  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  tliow 
virgins  whose  piety  is  not  answerable  to  their  op- 
portunities. Taylor. 

I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be, 
In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily.  Dryi. 

Ma'bbiace  is  often  used  in  composition. 

In  a  late  draught  of  marriage-artkln,  a  lady 
stipulated  with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  juitcb  on  which  side  she  pleases. 

Adduon,  Sped. 
I  by  the  honour  of  my  marrrige-bed. 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  land  for  mine. 

Bkabjttare. 
To  these  whom  death  again  did  wed, 
This  grave's  the  second  mamo/c-bed  : 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
'  I'wui  soul  und  body  a  divorce, 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 

!  they  both  Uv'd  but  one  life.  CVosAesr. 

re  lov'd  portrait  lay, 
ill  marrioge-bmi  convey.  Denham. 
c  into  the  ntorriage-rhamlH'r. 

Tui.  vi.  16. 

Neither  her  worthiness,  which  In  truth  was 
groat,  nor  his  own  suffering  for  Iser.  winch  la  wont 
to  endear  affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleness ;  but, 
before  the  marrtamr-day  appointed,  lie  had  taken 
to  wife  Baccha,  of  whom  she  complained.  Srf-try. 

Virgin,  awake !  the  merrier  hour  ia  nigh. 

Pope. 

Give  me,  to  live  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  tnoOTtagr-tie.  Dryi. 

Marriageable.')'  adj.    [from  marriage^ 

1.  Fit  for  wedlock  ;  of  age  to  be  married. 

She  is  not  yet  marriageaUe. 

£17101.  of  Sulamitn't  Song,  (1585.)  p.  263. 

Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces 
four  children,  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren which  any  marnagentoc  man  or  woman  may 
be  presumed  shall  have.  (!raunt. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I 
begin  to  look  upon  as  mamareabU.  Spectator. 

When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is 
the-  mimirnM:  age,  their  parents  take  them  home. 

2.  Capable  of  union. 

Thoy  led  the  vino 
To  wed  her  elm  -,  she,  spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adapted  clusters  to  adorn 
His  barren  lans.  Mdton,  P.  L. 

Ma'BBIED.  adj.  [from  marry.]  Conjugal  ; 
connubial. 
It] us  have  you  shunn'd  tho  married  state. 

MAUROW.  ».».    [mepj,  Saxon ;  tmerr, 
Erse ;  tmergh,  Scottish.] 


All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have 
any  considerable  thickness  have  either 
a  large  cavity,  or  they  are  spongioid,  and 
full  of  little  cells ;  tn  both  the  one  and 
the  other  there  is  an  oleagenous  sub  - 
stance,  called  marrow,  contained  in  pro- 
per  vesicles  or  membranes,  like  the  fat : 
111  the  larger  bone*  this  fine  oil,  by  the 
gentle  heat  of  the  body,  is  exhaled 
through  the  pores  of  its  small  bladders, 
and  enters  some  narrow  passages,  which 
lead  to  some  fine  canals  excavated  in 
the  substance  of  the  bone,  that  the  mar- 
row may  supple  the  fibres  of  the  bones, 
and  render  them  lessapttobrcak.  Quincy. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  aurmnr,  bones,  and  all. 
Hut  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 

£%at*rMVirr. 

The  skull  bath  brains  as  a  kind  of  tunw  within 
it :  the  back-bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  and 
other  bones  of  the  body  hath  another :  the  jaw. 
bones  have  no  morrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffused.  Jlaci<n. 

I'amprr'd  and  edified  Iheir  seal 
With  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal.  Hudiorat, 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  tike  wood  away, 
The  point  still  burin)  in  the  marrow  lay. 

Additon,  Or. 

M  a 'it  row  .f.  In  the  Scottish  dialect,  to 
this  day,  a  fellow,  companion,  or  asso- 
ciate, as  also  an  equal  match ;  he  met 
with  his  marrow;  from  mart,  husband, 
French.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  also  a 
word  of  the  north  of  England.  "  These 
gloves  or  shoes  arc  not  ronrrmcr,  i.  e.  are 
not JeUowt."   Coles,  Hay,  and  Grose.] 

"Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  wcl, 
Yet  chopping  and  clausing  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  marrovc  for  fear  of  il  rod. 


To  Ma 'brow.*  v.  a.   To  fill  as  it  were 
with  marrow  and  fatness ;  to  glut. 

What  mean  these  strict  reformers  Unit  to  spend 
their  hour-glasses,  and  bawl  ajrninit  our  harmless 
cups  ?  to  call  our  meetings  riots,  and  brand  our 
civil  mirth  with  styles  of  loose  intemperance? 
whilst  they  can  sit  at  a  sister's  feast,  devour  and 
gormandise  beyond  excess,  and  wipe  the  guilt 
from  off  their  uiemnrrd  mouths,  and  clothe  their 
surfeits  in  the  long  fustian  robes  of  a  tedious  grace ! 
Quartet,  Jadg.  and  Mercy,  The  Drunkard. 

MA  BBOWBONE-t  n.t.  [hone  and  marrow.] 

1.  Bone  boiled  for  the  marrow. 

A  cook  they  hodden  with  them  for  the  nones, 
To  boile  the  chickcncs  and  the  aaarwtW*. 

Chaucer,  T.  C.  Peal. 

2.  In  burlesque  language,  the  knees.  Dr. 

Johnson  I'll  bring  him  down  upon  his 

marrovt-bonet,  that  is,  I'll  make  him  bend 
his  knees  as  he  does  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
See  also  Marry.  Brandt,  Popular  An- 
tiquities. 

What  men  could  have  Iseld  laughing  to  have 
seen  an  Egyptian  on  his  mariovitcs  adoring  a  dog, 
or  praying  to  an  oie  ? 

ligatfoat,  MitceU.  (1689.)  p.  189. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  h»  marrowbone., 
and  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  boms. 

V  EUranzf- 

Down  on  your  morvvweeais,  upon  your  alle- 
giance ;  and  make  an  acknowledgement  of  your 
offences ;  for  I  will  have  ample  satisfaction, 

Dryden,  Span.  Fit 

Ma'rrowfat.  n.  t.   A  kind  of  pea. 
Ma'bbowisii.*  adj.  [from  aiorrotu.]  Of 
tho  nature  of 


The  brain  b  a  soft,  mar™.**,  and  white  tub- 
Burtan,  Ant.  of  itet.  p.  19. 

Ma'bbowless.  adj.  [from  marrow.]  Void 


Avaunt ! 

Thy  hones  are  marrouiell.  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 

Thou  bast  no  speculation  in  those  eyre, 

Which  thou  dost  gl*ri-  with.      S3t<ttei}*vrrf  Mo<'-. 

Ma'rbowy.*  adj.  [from  marrow.'] 

1.  Pithy  ;  full  of  strength  or  sap. 

Cotgrave,  ana  Sfterwood. 

2.  Medullary  ;  of  the  nature  of  marrow. 

Those  marrowy  filaments  lying  parallel  to  one 
another  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  supposed  in  any 
desrrv*  eustick. 

A"wuvtr'j  Euay  on  the  Kernes,  (173ft,)  p.  30. 

Ma'bbv.*  interj.  A  term  of  asseveration 
in  common  use ;  which  was  originally, 
in  popish  times,  a  mode  of  swearing  by 
the  Virgin  Mary,  q.  d,  by  Mary.  Brand. 

Mary,  I  defy  that  false  monk  dan  John. 

Chaucer,  Shipm.  Tale. 

Cat.  Wilt  Uiou  be  pleas VI 

To  hearken  once  again  the  suit  I  made  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I:  knee)  and  repeat  il;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo.  Skaitjicarc,  Trmrett. 

Harry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  fish* 
dice.  Shahpeare,  Hue*  Atto. 

The  sodisckc  of  his  life  is  like  lint  of  the  sun, 
marry,  not  half  to  glorious.     Oeerlury,  Primer. 

How  do  you  like  me  now  ? 

 like  you  ?  marry  —  I  don't  know. 

Soulhrrne,  Onmamo. 

To  MA'RRY.  v.  a.  [marier,  French  ;  w<i- 
ritor,  Lat.] 

1.  To  join  a  man  and  woman  ;  as  perform- 
ing the  rite. 

What !  shall  the  curate  control  me  ?  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself. 

Gay,  n/,atiryeeaH,t. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  marriage. 

When  Augustus  consulted  with  Mcca-nas  about 
the  marriage  of  bis  daughter  Julia,  Mernrnu  look 
the  liberty  to  tell  him,  I  hat  be  must  ciilier  merry 
Ins  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life'; 
there  was  no  third  way,  be  had  made  him  so  great. 

Uacm,  En. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  merry  her. 

Shahpeare. 

As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  reraise 
him  as  a  wife  inarrsrd  of  a  virgin.    Ecctut.  xv.  2. 

To  Ma'rry.  r.  n.  To  enter  into  the  con- 
jugal state. 

He  hath  my  good  will, 
And  none  but  be,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 

£6fi£j/vwrr. 
Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  Isest. 

Aum.  ssrvi.  6. 

Virgil  concludes  with  die  death  of  Turous;  for 
after  that  difiiculty  was  removed,  .tineas  might 
marry,  and  establish  the  Trojans. 

Dryden,  Dufretnay. 

Mars.*  ».  *.  [Latin.] 

1.  One  of  the  planets. 

Man  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens. 
So  in  Use  earth  to  this  day  is  not  known. 

Shakxprare,  Hen.  PI.  P.  I. 

2.  Among  chymists,  the  term  fur  iron. 
Mabsh,)  >re  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Mars,    /•    meprc,  a  fen,  or  fenny  place. 
Mas,     )  Gibton't  Camden. 
Marsh,  n.  *.  [mepfc,  Sax.  See  Marish.] 

A  fen ;  a  bog ;  a  swamp ;  a  watery  tract 
of  land. 

In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  mcsdtfws  and  In  1 
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Of  them  «o  call'd  die  Carry  ground, 
Of  which  diey  have  the  keeping. 

^  Dratfvn,  Xymphid. 


MAR 


Worms  for  colour  and  shspe,  i 


r  even  as  (lie 


ground  out  of  which  (hey  ate  got ;  an  the  mnrtk 
worm  and  the  dag  worm.  H'alm,  Angtrr. 

W»  may  tee  in  more  conterminous  climates 
gnat  varioty  in  the  people  thereof ;  ihe  up.lands 
in  England  ylt'Ld  strong,  sinewy,  hardy  men  ;  the 
ourrsa-lands,  men  of  large  and  high  stature. 

Halt,  Orif.  of  Mankind. 
Your  low  meadows  and  ntarsA-lsnds  you  need 
not  lay  up  till  April,  eicept  the  spring  be  very 
wet,  and  your  martin1*  very  poachy. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Marsh-mallow,  n.r.  [altktra,  Latin.]  It 
is  in  all  respects  like  the  mallow,  but  its 
leaves  are  more  soft  and  woolly.  Miller. 

Marsh  marioold.  n.  t.  {jmpitlagp,  Lai.] 
This  Mower  consists  of  several  leaves, 
which  arc  placed  circularly,  and  expand 
in  form  of  a  rose,  in  the  middle  of  which 
rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  mem- 
branaceous fruit,  in  which  there  are  se- 
veral cells,  for  the  most  part  bent  down- 
wards, collected  into  little  heads  and 
full  of  seeds.  Miller. 

And  set  toft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue. 
To  shade  mnrtk^nari&tUiof  shining  hue.  Dryden. 

MA'RSHAL.f  »•  *•  imareschal,  Fr.  See 
Marbschal.  Serenius  calls  it  "  Antiq. 
Franc,  vox,  4  Goth,  mar,  equus,  and 
ikall  vel  tkale,  servus,  administrator." 
So  Selden  :  "  The  name  of  marshal  or 
tnareschal  is  agreed  to  descend  from  two 
Teutonick  words,  (which  was  the  same 
with  the  old  French,)  mare,  which  sig- 
nified as  much  as  our  general  name  of 
hone,  and  scaLk,  that  in  the  old  Ger- 
man  and  Gothick  tongues  signified  a 
tervantr  Duello,  ch.  9.  "  Marshal  was 
at  first  the  name  of  a  smith,  farrier,  or 
one  that  dressed  horses ;  but  it  climbed 
by  degrees  to  that  height,  that  the 
chiefest  commanders  of  the  gendarmery 
and  militia  of  France  are  come  to  be 
called  marshals  ;  which  about  a  hun- 
dred  years  since  were  but  two  in  all, 
whereas  now  they  are  twelve."  Howell, 
Lett.  iv.  19.] 

1.  The  chief  officer  of  arms. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  steward ;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  earl  Burn»at  Shahptarr. 

2.  An  officer  who  regulates  combats  in  the 
lists. 

Dam  their  pride  prraura*  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  lo  fight  their  cause  ? 
Imnsk'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marsta/ by,  * 
As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.  JJrydcn. 

S.  Any  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast,  or  any  other  assembly. 

Through  the  hall  there)  walked  to  and  fro 
A  tolly  yeoman,  atimAaf  of  die  same, 
Whose  name  was  Appetite  ;  he  did  bestow 

And'  knX"  ibem  how  to  orcWr 

•,  *'.  fl. 


in  they  came, 


„..•;  a  pursuivant,  one  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  com- 
ing, and  provide  entertainment. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  bad  been  bnt  as 
a  ssvsraW  to  lodge,  the  lore  of  her  in  his  mind, 
which  now  was  so  well  placed  a*  it  needed  no  help 
of  outward  harbinger.  Sidney. 
YOU  II. 


5.  A  commander  in  chief  of  military  forces. 

Martial  Harcourt  and  the  duke  of  Berwick 
were  preparing  to  go  into  Alsace  and  Dauphin^, 
but  their  troops  were  in  want  of  all  manner  of 
necessaries.  Ttttirr,  No.  5. 

To  Ma'rsiial.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun-] 

1.  To  arrange ;  to  rank  in  order. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  pre- 
dominant desire,  Ua<  should  marthal  and  put  in 
order  all  the  rest,  makctli  any  man's  heart  bard  to 
find  or  sound.  Bacon* 

It  is  as  tnconceivsblc  how  it  should  be  die  di- 
rectrix of  such  intricate  motions,  as  diet  a  blind 
man  should  marthal  an  army.     GlanrUU,  Scrptis. 

Anduses  look'd  nut  with  so  pleas* d  a  face, 
In  nutnb'ring  oVr  his  future  Koinau  race, 
And  martkaUing  the  heroes  of  bis  name, 
As  in  tlieir  order,  next  to  light  they  nunc  Dryden. 

2.  To  lead  as  an  harbinger. 

Thou  marskafsS  me  lb*  way  that  I  was  going. 

Skahtpeart. 

Ma'rshaller.  n.  *.  [from  marshal,]  One 
that  arranges ;  one  thnt  ranks  in  order. 

Oryden  was  the  grvut  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marthnlirr  of  word*. 

Tra/ip,  Prrf.  la  Ihe  jEnrii. 

Ma'rshalsea.  h.j.  [from  marshal.']  The 
prison  in  Southwark  belonging  to  the 
marshal  of  the  king's  household 

Ma'hshalship.  n.s.  [from  marshals]  The 
office  of  a  marshal. 

Marmie'loeu.  n.  t.  A  geldcr-rose,  of 
which  it  is  a  species. 

Marshro'ckbt.  n.  t.  A  species  of  water- 
cresses. 

Ma'rsiit.  adj.  [from  marsh.] 

1 .  Boggy  ;  wet ;  fenny ;  swampy. 

Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
fields. 

And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 

Dryden,  r'irjr. 

It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat, 
low,  moist,  soils,  near  stagni 


mJHtl. 
2.  Produced  in  marshes. 

feed 

With  delicate*  of  loaves  and  marthy  weed.  DrmL 
MAUT.f  n.  s.  [contracted  from  market.] 

1.  A  place  of  publick  traffic  k. 

Christ  could  not  suffer  that  the  temple  should 
serve  for  a  place  of  mart,  nor  the  apostle  of  Christ 
thai  the  church  should  be  made  an  inn.  Hooker. 

If  any  bom  at  Kphcsus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  mart!  and  Curs, 
He  dies.  Shakspearr. 

Excchkl,  in  tlta  description  of  Tyre,  and  the 
exceeding  trade  that  it  had  with  all  the  East,  as 
the  only  mart  town,  tcciteth  both  the  people  with 
whom  they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities 

cry  country  yielded.  Ralegh. 

Muny  come  to  a  great  mart  of  the  best  horses. 

Tempk. 

The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  supply  with  doth  the  best  mart  we  had 
in  Europe.  JMuan. 

2.  Bargain ;  purchase  and  sale. 

I  play  a  merchant's  pari, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.  Shaksp. 

3.  Letters  of  mart.  Licence  of  reprisals. 
A  corruption  of  mark.  See  the  eighth 
sense  of  Mark.  And  Co-grave,  "  Droict 
de  marqve,  power  to  seize  the  body  and 
goods  of  another." 

To  pick  out  letters  of  mart,  and  to  bare  com- 
mttsion  to  kill  and  slay,  4c 

Bp.  Gavden,  Hieratp.  (1653,)  p.  SO 

To  Mart.-*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
traffick  ;  to  buy  or  sell. 


MAR 

hen  I  was  young  I  wou'd  bars  ran- 
aack'd 

The  pedlar  s  silken  treasury,  you've  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  mortal  with  him.  Shmksp.WuU.  Tale. 

Csssius,  yoa  yourself, 
Do  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To^uisdcjsrrvera.      ^       Jlkalupatrt ,  JhL  Cass. 

bom, 
And  suntcd,  sold. 

Martian,  Scourge  of  VUL  (1599,)  i.  1. 
Your  christening  of  bells,  marling  of  pardons, 
tossing  of  beads.       Hp.  Hall,  Eput.  D.  L  Ep.  1 . 

To  Mam.*  v.  n.  To  trade  dishonour- 
ably. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  stew.  Shalaptart,  Cymi. 

Ma 'rt agon.*  n.  s.    A  kind  of  lily. 

The  rosdd  and  hnnev  d  rops  observable  In  the 
llowers  of  martagm.  Sir  T.  Brawn,  MisatL  p.  SO. 

To  Ma'rtkl.*  v.  n.  [marteilart,  Italian ; 
martelo,  low  Lat.  marteler,  Fr.  from 
malleus,  Lat.  a  hammer.]  To  strike ; 
to  make  a  blow. 

Her  dreadful  weapon  sb*  to  him  addrest, 

Which  on  his  heluwt  marteUed  so  bard, 
Tlatt  mod*  him  low  incline  bis  lofty  crest. 
And  bow'd  his  batter'd  visour  to  bis  brass. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  vii.  Ai. 

Ma'rti\.n.  \  n.  s.  marie,  martre,  Fr.  mar- 
Ma'htehn.  f    let,  Lat.< 

1.  A  large  kind  of  weesel,  whose  fur  is 
much  valued. 

2.  [Martelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow  that 
builds  in  houses ;  a  martlet. 

A  churrbwardKfl,  to  express  St,  Martin's  in  Ihe 
Fiilrift,  caused  to  be  engraved,  on  tin1  cormitonion 
cup,  a  martin,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  tittiti£  upon 
a  mole  hill  I 


MA'RTIAL. adj.  [martial,  French; 

tialu,  Lai.] 
1.  Warlike ;  fighting ;  given  to  war ; 

Into  my  feeble  breast 
Come  grody,  but  not  widi  that 
Wherewith  the  martial  troupe*  t 
And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dost 


The  queen  of  ma 
And  Mars  himself  conducted 


F.Q, 


To 


It  hath  seldom  been  seen,  that  tbe  An-  southern 
people  have  invadrd  the  northern,  but  contra ri- 
wise;  wlwreby  it  is  manifest,  that  die  nonlK-rn 
tract  of  the  world  is  Ow  more  ssartisi  region. 

Bacon,  £u. 

His  subjects  cslld  aloud  fes- war; 
But  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set, 
Each  other's  poise  and  counterbalance  are,  IJryd. 
,.  Having  a  warlike  show ;  suiting  war. 
See 

His  UiouwiiilU,  in  v* lwat  mfirlml  crruipnfre 

They  issue  forth!  Stwl  bows  and  shafts  tbeir 


Of  cq>m: 


1  in  flight  or  in  punaiL 

Uatan,  P.  R. 
When  our  country's  csu'-r  provokes  to  snrts. 
How  martial  musick  every  txnoin  wsmu.  Pspt. 

3.  Belonging  to  war ;  not  cavil ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  practice  of 
peaceable  government 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  h,  if  there  is  any  nor- 
tittl  law  in  the  world.  SAaksjxare,  Urn.  V. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  justice 
with  enemies  offering  them  tbeir  law  before  they 
drew  their  sword.  Ahm,  Holy  War. 

*.  Borrowing  qualities  from  the  planet 
Mars. 

4y 
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The  natures  of  the  fixed  stars  are  astrologieally 
differenced  by  the  planets,  an'S  esteemed  martini 

they 


5.  Having  parts  or  properties  of  iron 

which  is  called  Mars  by  the  chymists. 
Ma'rtialism.*  n.  s.  [from  martial.]  Bra- 
very; chivalry;  warlike  excreiscs.  ^_ 

and  ehivaWo  ftwh  a  young  Joiiah  for  religion 
and  piety. 

Princr,  Creatkn  of  fie  P.  of  ITatei,  (1610,)  D.2- 

Ma'rti ALisT.f  n.  t.  [from  martial.]  A 
warriour ;  a  fighter. 

While  UtoM  bold  martiatiitt,  that  for  their  fame, 
In  skill  of  warre-affaires  were  so  renown'd, 
Did  by  their  •  words  immortalise  her  name. 

Afir./w  Mag.  p.  MS. 
He  was  a  swain,  whom  all  the  Grace*  ki«, 
A  bra  re,  heroiefc,  worthy  rwirtiiual. 

Brmeae,  Brit.  Past-  i.  5. 
He  was  indeed  one  of  the  queen's  marlialutM, 
and  did  very  good  service  in  Ireland. 

A'nuiKcio,  f>a;m.  Begalia,  of  J.d.  Suoer. 
Many  bran  adrcnturous  spirit*  fell  for  love  of 
her;  amongst  others  the  high-hearted  martialist 
who  first  lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  chicfest 
limb*,  and  lastly  his  life.  Hovxll. 

Ma  rtinet  f  j.  „,  [mor<i«rt,  French.] 
Ma'htlet.    \        L  ^ 

1.  A  kind  of  swallow.    Barret  notices 
martinet  in  thi«  sense,  Alv.  1580. 

This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve 
By  bis  lov'd  mansion ry,  that  heaven's  brvalh 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  friew, 
Buttress,  nor  coign*  or  vanUge,  but  this  bird 
I  lath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  roost  breed  and  haunt,  I  havcobserv'd 
The  air  is  delicate.  Shakipenrt,  Macbeth. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creslurc*  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain  j 

Then  Ant  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feaiher'd  train. 

Dryderu 

2.  In  military  language,  a  martinet  is 
preci»e  or  strict  disciplinarian ;  so  called 
from  an  officer  of  that  name,  whom  Vol 
Uire  describes  as  the  regulator  of  the 
French  infantry  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. It  i9  modern  in  English,  and 
has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

Ma'btinoal.  n.  s.  {martingale,  French. 
It  is  a  broad  strap  made  fast  to  the 
girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse,  and 
between  the  two  legs  to  fasten  the 
end,  under  the  noseband  of  the 
bridle.  Harris, 
Ma'rtinm As.f  n.s.  [rcaptinur-ma-rra,  Sax, 
Martin  and  mass.]  The  feast  of  St. 
Martin  ;  the  eleventh  of  November 
commonly  corrupted  to  marlUmast  or 
marttcmass. 

UurtHmas  beefv  doth  bear  good  lacks, 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke. 

Tuteer,  Hush. 

The  Turks  their  butchers,  and  themselves  the 
m/irfuinsoa  beeves.       Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  1SS. 

Ma'btsbts.  n.  *.  They  are  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  lectch  of  the  sail,  to 
bring  that  part  of  the  leetch  which  is 
next  to  the  yard-arm  close  up  to  the 
yard,  when  the  sail  is  to  be  furled. 
J  Bailey. 

MA'RTYR.t    *•  [mancj-n,  Saxon, 
Greek.]    One  who  by  his  death  bears 
witness  to  the  truth. 
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Prayers  and  u\u*  may  servo  a  good  man's  turn | 
if  not  to  conquer  as  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a 
martyr.  Am*  Charta- 

Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyr* 
be  silenced.  Iirvurn. 

Nearer  lieav'n  bis  virtues  shone  more  brigh 
Like  rising  dames  expanding  in  their  height. 
The  morW  glory  crown'd  the  soldiers'  fight 


glory 

/)%:i-t,. 

To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  the 
truth  of  Christ ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth 
was  then  so  generally  attended  with  persecution, 
that  martyrdom  now  signifies  not  only  to  witness, 
but  to  witness  by  death.  Smtk,  &t»». 


rise  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was 
raged,  in  his  last  momenta,  by  •  vision 
divine  person  for  whom  he  suffered. 


Adilwm  on  toe 
Socrates, 


•s  early  champion,  martyr  for  his  G»d. 

To  MA'RTYR.t  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  put  to  death  for  virtue  or  true  pro- 


Thc  primitive  Christiana  —  before  the  face  of 
their  enemies  would  acknowledge  no  other  title 
but  that,  though  hated,  reviled,  tormented,  mar. 
tyred  foe  it.  Pearrm  tm  the  Creed,  Art.  'i. 

1.  To  torment ;  to  murder  ;  to  destroy. 
Me,  and  wretched  Palsmon, 
That  Theseus  martinet*  in  prison. 

Chaucer,  Kn.  Tale. 

Ausoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrett  with  sarrow  and  with  smart. 

Accruer,  F.  Q. 
You  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you  : 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 

SkaJcrpeare. 

If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr  d,  such  6racc  were  allow  d, 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling. 

Ifartyr'd  with  the  gout.  Pope- 

Ma'rtyrdom.  ».  *.  [from  martyr.]  The 
death  of  a  martyr ;  the  honour  of  a  mar- 
tyr ;  testimony  born  to  truth  by  volun- 
tary submission  to  death. 

If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  hcretick 
professing  Christianity  only  f»  Christian  profes- 
sion sake,  could  we  deny  unto  hirn  the  Iwnour  of 
martyrdom  t  ,  Hooter. 

Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of 
mour,  he  intends  to  crown  their  innn- 
h  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Bacon. 
Herod,  whose  unblrst 
Hand,  O  !  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness?  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mother's  brcsst. 
The  blooms  of  mtrtyrd„m.  Crataav. 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd  ;  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung.  MtUan,!.!.. 

Wliat  mists  of  providence  are  these, 
So  mints,  by  supernatural  power  set  free, 
Arc  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Drykm. 

To  Ma'rtyrizb.*  t>.  a.  [martyriser,  Fr.] 
To  offer  as  a  sacrifice. 
To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrix. 

Si*raer,  Coin  Claul. 

Ma'rtyrouooe.*  n.  s.  [marlyrologe,  Fr. 
uArrt,},  a  martyr,  and  Xeysc,  discourse, 
narration.]  A  catalogue  or  register  of 
martyrs. 

Add  that  old  record  from  an  ancient  martyro- 
loge  of  the  church  of  Canterbury. 

Bp.  Holt,  Hon.  of  tat  itorr.  Clergy,  p.  335. 
8 
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Martyrolo'cicau*  adj.  [from  martyr' 
ology.]  Registering  as  in  a  martyrology  ; 
containing  a  list. 

If  once  you  render  yourself  a  pupil  to  whining 
love,  he  will  rend  you  such  contrary  politicks,  as 
shall  persuade  you  to  make  a  league  with  misery, 
and  embrace  beggary  fur  a  friend  :  and  after  this 
you  are  capable  of  no  higher  honour,  than  to  be 
registered  in  one  of  his  mariyntafiool  ballads  and 
sung  by  dairymaids  to  a  pitiful  tunc. 

Ottensr,  Adita  to  a  Son,  (I65H,)  p.  70. 

MASTYRo'i.oGtsT.t  n.  i.  [martyrologiste, 
French.]    A  writer  of  martyrology  - 

It  is  recorded  by  Fox,  the  martyrvlogut,  as  • 
memorable  occurrence.  H'orjen,  Hi*.  E.  P.  it.  S3& 

Martyro'i.ooy.  n.  i.  [martyrologie,  Fr. 
martyrologium,  Lat.]  A  register  of 
martyrs. 

In  the  Roman  martyrvlcgy  we  find  at  one  time 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Diocletian, 
being  met  together  in  a  church,  raljter  than  escape 
by  offering  a  little  incense  at  their  coming  out. 

St&iufJUet. 

Ma'rtyrly.*  adj.  [from  martyr.]  Like 
a  martyr. 

They  would  blemish  the  piety  of  the  first  star- 
tyrty  composers  of  the  Liturgy. 
Bp.Gaudm,mthe  Lit.ofthc  CM.af  Eng.  (1661,}  p.  3. 

MA'KVEL.t  »•  «•  {merveille,  French.]  A 
wonder;  any  thing  astonishing.  Little 
in  use. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  could  espy,  in  the 
whole  Scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  a 
probable  opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the 
same  way  inclinable.  //eeter. 

I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 
—  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirr'd  your  valour ; 
you  cowardly  rascal !  Shalapettrc,  A'.  Loot. 

No  marvel 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tow  re  so  well. 

Snaktjrtrrc. 

The  praises  of  knightly  heroism,  the  morrrii  of 
romantk  fiction,  and  the  complaints  of  love. 

tt'arron. 

Ma'rvkl  of  Peru.\    A  flower.  Aintvvorth. 
The  marvel  of  the  world  come*  next  in  view, 
At  home,  but  stil'd  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

Tales  Catiey. 

To  Ma'rvel.  v.n.  [ntmwtWrr,  French.] 
To  wonder ;  to  be  astonished.  Disused. 

You  make  me  marvel.  Shatrpnrrt. 
Harry,  I  do  not  only  menW  where  thou  spend- 
cst  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied. 

SJitiitpeare. 

—  The  army  marvelled  at  it.       Shaktfi.  Carioi. 
The  countries  ntarresW  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables.  Ecclut.  xlvii.  17. 

MA'RVKLi,ous.+arf/.  [mcrveillcux,  French.] 
1.  Wonderful;  strange;  astooishiiig. 


This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is 
our  eyes. 

2.  Surpassing  credit. 

The  manvllout  fable  includes  wherever  is  su- 
pernatural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the 
gods.  P»l*;  Pref.  to  tie  Iliad. 

3.  The  marvellous  is  used,  in  works  of 
criticism,  to  express  any  thing  exceed- 
ing natural  power,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
bable. 

+.  Formerly  used  adverbially  for  exceed- 
ingly, wonderfully. 

He  hath  shewed  roe  marivllnu  great  kindness 
in  a  strong  city.  Pi-  sxii  23. 


She 

Myself  to  bo  a 
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Ma'rvelloosly.  adv.  [from  marveilotu."] 
Wonderfully ;  strangely. 

Voq  look  not  well,  seignior  Antonio ; 
You  hsrc  too  much  raped  upon  the  world ; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  cbang 
The  encouragement  of  hit  too  late 
with  which  he  was  manxihuiiy  elated.  Ofarmrfon. 

.  n.  s.  [from  marvellous.'] 
i;  strangeness;  astonish- 
ingncss. 

Ma'rv-bud.*  ».  s.   The  marigold. 

And  winking  martt-bueU  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes.         Skakineare,  Cymh. 

Ma'sclb.*  n.  s.  An  heraldick  figure  ;  a 
lozenge  as  it  were  perforated. 

To  Ma'sculatk.*  p.  a.  [from  masculus, 
Latin.  This  i»  an  old  and  proper  word, 
in  opposition  to  our  emasculate,  to 
effeminate.]  To  make  strong.  Cockeraut. 

MA'SCULINEf  adj.  Imasculin,  French; 
fit«r«/t'nui,  Latin.] 

1.  Male  ;  not  female. 

fray  God,  >tie  prove  not  masculine  cm  long ! 

ShaJtt/*<ire. 

His  long  beard  notetli  the  air  and  fir*,  the  two 
trtajrv  fine  elements,  evcrcising  their  operation  upon 
nature  bring  the  feminine.  JVoelam  on  Drawint. 

O  !  why  did  God, 
Creator  wiac !  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
Villi  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  detect 
Of  nature  ?  Milton,  P.  I.. 

2.  Kcstmbling  man ;  virile ;  powerful ;  not 
soft;  not  effeminate. 

Queen  Anne,  your  mother,  a  lady  of  •  great 
and  mainline  mind. 

If  Man,  Paneg.  on  A".  Ot.  I.  Bern.  p.  Ms. 
This  has  altogether  as  matevUnt  an  influence 
upon  the  manners  and  practices  of  men. 

South,  Serm.  it.  76. 
Yon  nod  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the 
air  and  posture  of  the  ant  figure,  which  is  that  of 

Addatm. 
eloquent  awl  mavrulmr 
,  be  [the  earl  of  Surrey]  was  condemned. 

Warton,  Hist.  E.  P.  iii.  9. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  It  denotes  the  gender 
appropriated  to  the  male  kind  in  any 
word,  though  not  always  expressing 
sex. 

'}lx  Rti^li-di  Longungi'.  ivilb  tinguUr  propriety, 
following  nature  alone,  applies  the  distinction  of 
mamlint  and  feminine  only  to  the  names  of 
animals ;  all  the  real  are  neuter,  Lowth. 

Ma'sculikely.  adv.  [from  masculine.] 
Like  a  man. 

AureHa  tells  me,  you  hare  done  meat  maun- 


tween  the  threads  of  a 


And  play  tlie  orator.  Ii.  Jonsou,  Ca/iline. 

Ma'sculisese-w.  n.  s.  [from  masculine.'] 

Mannishiicss  ;  male  figure  or  behaviour. 
MASH.+  «•  s-  [masthe,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  space  bet 
uet,  commonly  written  me$k. 

To  defend  against  the  wings  of  bees,  hare  a  net 
knit  with  so  small  mashes,  Uiat  a  ben  cannot  get 
through.  Mortimer. 

2.  Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten  together 
into  an  undistinguished,  or  confused 
body,  [from  mischen,  Dulch,  to  mix, 
or  maseher,  French.] 

1  haTc  mode  a  fair  mash  on't ! 

B.  J,*nson,  /.'eery  .1/an  ra  his  Ifumvur. 
Carcasses  were  scattered  vii  her  surface  ;  some, 
blown  from  the  tops  of  high  mountains ;  others, 
bruited  to  »u.*4;  all  ruined  and  destroyed. 

Lard's  Hist,  of  the  Banians,  (1C30,)  p.  88. 
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S.  A  mixture  for  a  horse. 

Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail,  then 
put  to  it  as  much  scalding  water  as  will  wet  it 
well ;  stir  it  about  for  ladf  an  hour  till  the  w  stcr 
h  very  sweet,  and  glee  it  the  horse  lukewarm : 
this  mat*  is  to  be  gteen  to  a  horse  after  be  has 
taken  a  purge,  to  make  it  work  the  better ;  or  in 
the  time  of  great  sickness  or  after  hard  labour. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mosses, 
and  other  moist  food.        Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

To  Mash.  r.«.  [matcher,  French.] 
1.  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass. 

The  pressure  would  be  intolerable,  and  they 
would  even  math  themselves  and  all  things  else 
apiece*.  More. 

To  break  the  daw  or  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door :  thus  you  can 
do  it  without  masoiisg  the  meat. 

Svtft,  Dir.  to  the  Footman. 

*L  To  mix  malt  and  water  together  in 
brewing. 

What  was  put  in  the  first  masting -tub  draw 
off,  aa  also  that  liquor  in  the  second  ouistmg-tuh. 

Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

Ma'shy.*  adj.  [from  math.]  Produced 
by  crushing,  or  pressure. 

Then  count  the  crushing  at 
floats. 

And  foams  unbounded  with  the  miraty  I 
That  by  degrees  fermented,  and  rvfin'd, 
Hound  the  raU'd  natiom  pours  the  cap  of  joy. 

Thomson,  Autumn. 

MASK.  n.s.  [masque,  French.] 

1.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face;  a  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  shewed  hit 
tare  unto  bar,  and  told  her  plainly  that  she  was 
Us  prisoner.  Sidney, 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  throw  her  sun-eipelling  mask  away ; 
The  air  hath  starVd  the  roses  in  her  checks, 
And  piteb'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  race.  Skaksp. 

Could  we  suppose  that  a  math  represented  never 
so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are 
incident  to  every  singk-  person  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  play.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 

Too  plain  thy  nnkcdnL-ss  of  son  I  ctpy'd. 
Why  dost  diou  arrive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide, 
By  masts  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride  ?  Prior, 

S.  A  festive  entertainment,  in  which  the 
company  is  masked. 
Will  you  prepare  for  this  masosu  to-night  ? 


swain  t  the  country 


4.  A  revel;  apiece  of  mummery;  a  wild 
bustle. 

They  in  the  end  agreed, 
That  at  a  matmse  and  common  revelling, 

was  ordain'd,  they  should  perform  Use  deed. 

Daniel. 


Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no 


3.  A  dramatick  performance,  written  in  a 
tragick  style  without  attention  to  rules 
or  probability. 

Thus  I  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for 
lite  lively  representation  of  floods  and  rivers  ne- 
cessary for  our  painters  and  poets  in  thvir  pictures, 
poems,  comedies,  and  masks.  l'eoeham. 

To  Mask.  v.  a.  [masquer,  French.] 
1.  To  disguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked 
under  the  clnkc  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it 
is  that  the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time 
forth  thefroitsof  them. 
'Ti«  not  my 
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Him  he  knew  well,  and  gucss'd  that  It  was  she  , 
But  being  mask'd  he  was  not  sure.  Sfustsyrare. 

The  old  Vatican  Terence  lata,  at  the  head  of 
every  scene,  the  figures  of  all  the  persons,  with 
their  particular  disguises ;  and  I  saw  an  antique 
statue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  tt  agrees  exactly  with 
the  figure  he  makes  in  the  manuscript.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover ;  to  hide. 

I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shahspestre,  Macbeth. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil  ks  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride : 
A  soul  whose  tnreslcctwtl  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lesy  steams.  Crasham. 

To  Mask.+  c.  n. 

I.  To  revel;  to  play  the  mummer. 

Thy  gown?  Why,  ay  ;  come,  taylor,  letustre't; 
Wliat  maattng  stud's  here  [  Skaksjstare. 

These  ladies  maskers  toke.each  of  them  one  of 
the  Frenchcmen  to  dauncc,  and  to  maske. 

Cavendish,  Lift  of  Wolsey. 
MaUin~  habits,  and  a  borrow'd  name, 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame.  Prior. 


I'o  be  disguised  any  way. 

The  sliadie  woods,  In  which  the  birds  to  build 


titer 

Whose  waving  beads  in  air  shot  up  were  crown'd 

with  youthfull  grveoe, 
Now  clad  in  coate  of  motlie  Inje  did  major  in 

poore  array ; 
Itough  Boreas  with  his  blustering  blasts  had 

blown  their  leaves  awoy. 

Mir.  Joe  Mae.  p.  555. 

Ma'skeb.  «.  s.  rfrom  mask.]    One  who 
revels  in  a  mask ;  a  mummer. 

Tell  false  Edward, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  tending  over  mooters, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.  Shaksp. 

Let  the  scenes  abound  with  light,  and  let  the 
maskers  ttmt  arc  to  come  down  from  tint  acme 
have  some  motions  upon  the  scene  before  their 
coming  down.  Baton. 

The  mooters  come  late,  and  I  think  t 
Like  f  ' 

Ma'skerkd.*  adj.  Decayed.    See  Mosk- 


Ma'sxery.*  n.  s.  [from  masker.]  The 
dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker. 

Metfainks  I  hear  swart  Marti  us  cry, 
Souping  along  in  war's  feign'd  masivrtr, 
By  Lots'  starrie  front  he'll  forthwith  die  I 

Marston,  Scourge  of  VOL  (IS09,)  iii.  «. 

Ma'skiiouse.*  n.  *.  [mask  and  house.] 
Place  where  masks  are  performed. 
Masks  were  so  much  the  fashion  in  the 
times  of  the  first  James  and  Charles, 
that  maskhouse  was  then  probably  as 
common  as  plat/house. 

It  it  were  but  soma  matknoust,  wherein  a  glo- 
rious i  though  roomentany)  show  were  to  be  pre- 
sented, neither  white  states  nor  balberts  could 
keep  you  out.  By.  IlaU,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

Ma'.slin.t  adj.  [corrupted  from  mitcei- 
lane.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  more  pro* 
bably  from  the  Sax.  mirclic,  various ; 
mistus,  Latin,  mixed ;  Teut.  ntasteluun, 
farrago.  See  Mastlin.]  Composed  of 
various  kinds;  as,  maslin  bread,  made 
of  wheat  and  rye- 

M A'SON.t  «. «.  [ntacon,  French ;  macAw, 
low  Latin.  Latin  etymologists  refer  the 
word  to  machina,  a  scaffold  for  build- 
ing.  Sheringham,  our  countryman,  itt 
Iii*  Origines  Britannica;,  as  Serenius  has 
4  Y  2 
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also  observed,  would  carry  it  to  the 
Scyth.  mouyn,  cedes,  a  house;  and 
M.  Huet  has  also  offered  mas,  an  old 
word  for  a  house;  but  Du  Caiigc  con- 
siders maceria,  an  enclosure  of  stone,  as 
the  origin  of  the  word.] 

1.  A  builder  with  stone. 

Many  tied  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the  thing 
be  true ;  that  the  material!  bring  left  rough,  art 
more  manageable  in  the  mam'*  band  than  if  they 
had  lieen  smooth.  rTotton. 

A  ssoaws  that  mako  a  wall  meets  with  a  stone 
thai  want*  no  cutting,  and  place*  it  in  his  work. 

More. 

2.  One  of  a  society  bearing  the  epithet 
of  free  and  accepted ;  of  which  the 
origin  is  pretended  to  be  as  early  as 
the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
the  insignia  arc  principally  a  builder's 
tools. 

The  lawyers,  like  the  frttmatant,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  take  an  oath  not  to  tell  the  secret. 

Ld.  Halifax. 

I  reckon,  next  week  we  slsxll  bear  you  are  a 
free*  moron.  Gray  la  Watynde. 

Maso'nick.*  adj.  [from  mason.']  Relating 

to  the  society  of  free-masons. 
Ma'sonry.t  «•  *•  [maconerie,  French.]  The 
craft  or  performance  of  a  mason. 

Wasteful  war  shall  statues  OTfrturrj, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  mownry. 

Shaltsfteare,  Sonnet  55. 

MA'SORAH.*  n.s.  [masorah,  Lat.  from 
the  Hebrew  ;  which  is  "  from  masar,  he 
I ;  spoken  of  things  which  men 
to  the  charge  ot  another,  yet 
reserving  a  power  to  have  it  recovered 
a);uin."  Mather,  Vindic.  of  the  Holy 
Bible,  1723,  p.  256.]  In  the  Jewish 
theology,  a  work  on  the  Bible  by  several 
learned  rabbins. 

These  section*  of  tbe  law  are  quoted,  by  the 
matarah,  instead  of  chapters. 

Matter,  font,  of  tie  If.  Bihle,  p.  GO, 
The  mntorah  is  a  critical  learning  of  the  wise 
men  among  the  ancient  Jews,  relating  to  the 
Hebrew  test  of  the  Old  Testament ;  by  which 
the  lerses,  word*,  and  letters  of  the  text  are  num- 
bered i  and  every  variety  is  taken  notice  of  in  the 
proper  place,  in  order  to  preserve  its  genuine 
reading.  Jbid.  p.  25C. 

Ma«ork'tical.«  adj.  ffrom  masorah.] 
Belonging  to  the  masorah;  denoting 
the  labour  of  those  who  composed  that 
work. 

They  observed,  thai  these  scribes  had  noticed 
flee  words,  where  tviu  is  redundant.  This  tnajn- 
retical  note  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

Mather,  IW.  of  the  H.  BMJe,  p.  258. 

Ma'borite.*  v.x.  [mattcreiha,  Lat.  from 
masorah.]  One  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  masorah. 

The  Minorites  extended  their  care  to  the  vowels 
that  none  might  irregularly  point  the  divine  books ; 
they  did  the  same  as  to  the  accents. 

Mother,  Find,  of  the  H.  Bible,  p.  257. 
The  Manriiet  seem  to  have  been  a  succession 
of  critics,  professing  a  traditionary    science  of 
leading  the  Scripture,  as  the  Cobalisui  did  of  in- 
terpreting it.  Oray  on  the  Old  Tett.  Introduction. 

MASQUEIlA'DE.+  ;i.i.  [not  from  masque, 
French,  as  Dr.  Johnson  stales  it,  but 
from  mascarade ;  or  rather  front  the 
Italian  mascherata,  matcarata,  as  that  is 
from  the  Arab,  matcar,  buffoonery. 
Hence  our  old  word  was  masquerada, 


and  meant  a  ridiculous  exhibition.  Dr. 
Johnson  cites,  under  the  first  sense, 
only  the  example  from  Pope.] 
1.  A  diversion  in  which  the 
masked  j  a  piece  of  mummery. 

The  name  only  bring  left  to  serve  for  a  part  of 
tbe  maiavrrada  of  an  high  mass. 

Harmar,  Tramt.  of  Dew,  (1587,)  p.  134. 
All  this  state  lie  manoueratta.  loui.  p.  155. 

What  guards  tbe  purity  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balk  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  trearlrerou*  friend,  and  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark. 

rope. 


2.  A  kind  of  Spanish  diversion  on 
back. 

The  «u\»jiitrmle  is  an  eserrise  they  learned  from 
the  Moors;  performed  by  squadrons  of  horse, 
seeming  to  charge  each  other  with  great  fierce- 
ness, with  bucklers  in  their  left  Ititids,  and  a  kind 
of  cane  in  their  right.  Ld.  Clarendan,  Life,  1. 2S3. 

3.  Disguise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came 
to  visit  thee  in  majjuednule. 

Jiryden,  Span.  Friar. 

Truth,  of  all  tilings  the  plainest  and  sincere*!, 
is  forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise,  and  court 
us  in  masquerade.  Ftlton  cn  the  (latsidcu 

To  Masquera'db.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  go  in  disguise. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes 
into  the  woods,  masquerading  up  and  down  in  a 
lion's  skin.  /.'  Estrange. 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks. 

1  find  that  our  art  bath  not  gained  much  by  the 
happy  revival  of  masquerading  among  us.  Swift. 

To  Ma'squbbadb.*  v.  a.    To  put  into 
disguise. 

His  next  shift  therefore  Is  to  change  its  [sin's] 
complexion,  to  mntqurradf  vice,  and  to  make  it 
wear  the  habit  and  shape  of  Hint  virtue  it  most  re- 
sembles. AtUtngheei,  .Verm.  p.  329. 

MASuuKRA'DKVrn-i.  [from  masquerade.} 
A  person  in  a  mask;  a  buffoon. 

The  meat  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  arc  but  ma s- 
atterndfri  under  the  viior  of  friends.   /.' Estrange. 

The  late  matquerader  in  the  Haymarkct  did  not, 
could  not,  more  effectually  expose  them  both. 
Bit.  AWw,  t.i  Bp.  Mindly,  Culled,  of  Papers,  p.  4. 

Tl»  dreadful  maufuerader,  thus  equips 
Out  sallied  on  adventures.     You  ng,  A'o/at  77. .  5. 

MASS.f »».  *•  [masse,  French ;  masta,  Lat.] 
1.  A  body  ;  a  lump  ;  a  continuous  quan- 
tity. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  tlx  bodies  of 
the  earth,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things  in 
them,  would  grow  cold  and  frcerc,  and  become 
inactive  asassrj.  A'estvint,  Opticas. 

Some  passing  into  their  pores,  others  adhering 
in  lumps  or  vunssej  to  their  outrides,  so  as  wholly 


it  in  tbe  mast  they  to,, 

19'oodvard,  .Ynt.  //is/. 

2.  A  large  quantity. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  oust  a  mast  of  public  tmnury. 

SnaitjViirr,  Hen.  V7. 
He  discovered  to  me  the  riclw^t  mines  which 
the  Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mass 
of  gold  that  comes  into  Spain  i>  drawn. 

llalrgh,  Em. 

He  had  spent  »  huge  man  of  trcavure  in  trans, 
porting  his  army.  Jtariet  en  trdand. 

3.  Bulk  ;  vast  body. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  fwisi  of  earth  but  for  some  reasonable 
creatures  to  have  their  habitation. 

Abbot,  Dev.  ./the  World. 

This  army  of  such  maa  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  lender  prince 


>.  Congeries ;  assemblage  indistinct. 

Tbe  whole  know  ledge  of  troupes,  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  those  master  which  Titian 
calls  a  bunch  of  grapes  >s  in  the  prints  of 
Keuhens  exposed  clearly  to  the  sight.  Dryden. 

At  distance,  through  an  artful  glass, 
To  Use  mind's  ey  e  tilings  well  appear  ; 

They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mnu 
Confus'd  and  block,  if  brought  too  near.  Prior. 

•Where  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,  and  we  i 
it  before  we  can  distinguish  the  « 
[  up  in  such  a  beautiful  > 


Gross  body;  the  general;  the  bulk. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  niosi  of 
things ;  but  they  are  rattier  gated  upon  than  wisely 
observed  in  their  effects.  Bacon,  En, 

Where'er  thou  art,  be  is ;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places ;  is  to  none  conftn'd  : 
Kills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  alarre, 
And  through  the  universal  man  does  move. 

JMryuen. 

Tbe  nun  of  the  people  luxvr  opened  their  ryes, 
and  will  not  be  governed  by  Ctodius  and  Curio. 

Sxjfi. 

If  titer*  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  ill*  whole 
mats  of  the  fluids.  Arbulhnai. 

G.  [Missa,  Lat.  nucrre,  Saxon  :  as  iiuerre- 
boc,  maerre-bpeohc,  the  mass-book,  mass- 
bread.  "  Musa  idem  ac  tnistio,  sicut 
remissam  pro  remitsione  diccbant  anti- 
qui.  —  Ex  allatis  satis  constat  missam  a 
missione  dici,  et  populi  ditnissiouetu  sig- 
niticare.  Frustra  nititur  Gcnebrardus 
hanc  mis  see  etymologiam  convcHere  quasi 
ni tuts  frigidam,  et  modtcx  revcrentie 
erga  tamum  mysterium."  V.  Cardinal. 
Bona  de  Uebus  Liturg.  p.  6.]  The 
service  of  the  Koniish  church  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  eucharist :  at  first  used 
for  the  dismission  or  sending  away  the 
people,  either  before  or  after  the  com- 
munion. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding  which 
we  see  in  old  parchment  and  mats  books,  done 
by  monks  and  priests ;  wbo  were  very  expert  hero- 
in. Pearham  on  Drawing. 

He  infers,  that  tlien  I. oilier  must  have  been  un- 
pardonably  wicked  in  using  mussri  for  fifteen 
years.  ^iVtcrPury. 

Tins  is  to  prevent  the  solitary  mossri,  which  bad 
been  introduced  by  the  church  of  Home,  where  the 
priest  says  mass,  and  receives  tbe  sacrament  him- 
self, though  there  be  none  to  communicate  with 
him.     IThealleyon  the  Comm.  Prayer,  ch.  6.  $  SO. 

7.  A  festival,  [uioerre,  Saxon.]  Sec  Lam- 
mas. Retained  also  in  Candlemas, 
Michaelmas,  and  Martinmas. 

To  Mass.+  v.  it.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
celebrate  mass. 

He  was  accused  of  his  cardinals  Hurt  he  massed 
widioul  consecration. 

Bnlr,  AclsvJ Eng.  V<4.  P.  i.  (15G0,'  fol.  5*  b, 

Abolishing*  or  putting  downe  tl 
ciificcs  for  the  dead. 

Hunting  of  Purgatory,  (1561,)  tbl.5. 

He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Je>us  with  his  heart, 
which  lenrieth  one  car  to  his  apoales,  and  another 
to  false  apostles  ;  which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle- 
mangle  of  religion  and  superstition,  ministers  and 
wsasMiig  priests  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
errout,  traditions  and  Scriptures. 

Hooker,  Serm.  I.  On  St.  Jail.: 

Their  martuis;  furniture  they  took  from  the  law, 
lest  having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want 
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To  Mass.  p.  <i.  [from  tbe  noun.]  It  seems 
once  to  have  signified  to  thicken;  to 
strengthen. 

Tbey  feared  (he  French  might,  with  filling  or 
massing  the  house,  or  trite  by  furlifying,  make  such 
•  piece  a*  might  annoy  the  haven.  llaywrd. 

MA'SSACRE.  n.  s.  [massacre,  French  ; 
from  marzare,  Italiau.] 

1.  Carnage;  (slaughter;  butchery;  indis- 
criminate dcittruction. 

Of  whom  mch  mattarn 
Make  they,  but  of  dtclr  brclhrcn,  men  of  men. 

UiUm,  P.  L. 

Slaughter  groin  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  nuke*  a  massoite  what  was  a  war. 

Dryden,  Ind.  Emp. 

2.  Murder. 

Tbe  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  h  done ; 
The  moat  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  etrer  ret  this  land  was  guilty  of. 

St»*n«*rr,  Rick.  III. 

To  Ma'ssacre.  v.  a.  [massacrer,  French, 
from  the  noun.]     To  butcher;  to 


slaught. 
I  ll  fin. 


I  II  find  a  dav  to  maisaere  them  all, 
And  ran  their  furtlou  and  their  family. 

Skattjieare. 

Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  Into  fractions 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated,  If  God 
do  not  countermine  us,  or  w»  recover  so  much  so. 
brirfy  as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we  pretend  to 
lore.  Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

After  the  miserable  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  at  tbe 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  tbey  were  scattered  into 
all  corner*,  opprrwed  and  debited,  and  sometime* 
massacred  and  extirpated.  Altertnry. 

Ma'ssacheb.*  n.  s.  [mattacrtur,  Fr.]  One 
who  commits  butcliery,  or  indiscriminate 
destruction. 

Juror*  and  presidents  of  revolutionary  tribunal*, 
regicide*,  assassins,  massncttrs. 

Jiurte  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 
Ma'sser.*  n.  s.  [from  mats.']    A  priest 
who  celebrates  mass.  Obsolete. 
A  goad  master,  and  to  forth ;  but  no  true 


A  good 


Bate,  Yel  a  Course,  0543,)  fol.  38. 

MA'ssgren.*  n.  t.  [matscier,  Fr.  Cotgrave; 
from  the  Gr.  fsarvaUfuu,  to  eat.]  A 
muscle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

One  wonderful  pair  of  muscles,  called  the 
masstScrs,  —  inserted  into  this  lower  mandible,  and 
ao  arc  able  to  more  it  upward ;  to  the  right,  to  the 
left  ;  forward,  backward,  and  consequently  round 
about;  and  so  performing  that  action  which  we 
call  mastication  or  chewing.  Smith  on  Old  Age,  p.  77. 

The  strength  of  the  crural  and  mnsseter-mascia 
in  lions  and  tigers. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Mart.  SerM. 

MASSICOT,  n.  s.  [French.] 

Massicot  is  cerus.8  calcined  by  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  fire:  of  this  there  arc 
three  sorts,  arising  from  the  different  de- 
grees of  fire  applied  in  the  operation. 
White  oiOMi'cof  is  of  a  yellowish  white, 
and  is  that  which  has  received  the  least 
calcination ;  yellow  massicot  has  re- 
ceived more,  and  gold-coloured  massicot 
still  more.  Trevoux. 
Ma'ssike*s.+  7  n.t.  [from  massy,  mas- 
Ma'ssi vksess.  J  six*;  French,  mas- 
sivite,  which  Cotgrave  renders  massive- 
nest  i  but  the  English  word  is  also  in  the 
older  dictionary  of  Huloet.]  Weight; 
bulk  ;  pondcrousncss. 
It  was  more  notorious  for  tbe  daintiness  of  the 
,  served  in  It,  than  for  the  mossiness  of  the 
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The  Noel  of  atone  in  which  the  basin  or  im. 
nientoa  is  ciesvtted,  is  of  unusual  mossiness. 

tfarton,  Hist  of  Kiddsnglan,  p.  IS. 

MA'SSIVE.  1  adj.  [massif,  Fr.]  Heavy; 
M A'SSV.     )       weighty ;    ponderous  ; 
bulky ;  continuous. 

If  you  would  hurt, 
\  our  hnor<]>  nrv  now  too  mailt/  fi>r  yuur  sln-n^lh, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.      Shaltuxare,  Tempest. 

Perhaps  tliese  few  stone*  and  sling,  used  with 
invocation  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  may  counter- 
vail the  menu*  armour  of  the  uncircu  incised 
Pliilistine.  Cor.  of  the  Tongue. 

No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plate  were 
prcts'd, 

No  i wealing  slaves  with  masshr  dishes  dreas'd. 


The  more  grow  and  massive  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  tiieir  order  to 
the  deluge.  Woodward,  Xnt.  Hitt. 

If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  tlucfc  and 
massy  that  no  light  could  get  through  litem,  I 
question  not  but  diet  they  would,  like  all  other 
opaque  bodies,  appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour 
in  all  ptMilionsof  the  eye.  Xesrton,  Opt. 

The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky, 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  nasty  fragments  fly, 
And  views  astoiuah'd  from  the  bills  afar. 
The  floods  descending,  and  tbe  wat'ry  war. 

Statins. 

MAST.f  ».«.  [mast,  mat,  Trench; 


mat, 

Saxon  ;  mast,  Su.  Goth.] 

1.  The  beam  or  post  raised  above  the 
vessel,  to  which  the  sail  is  fixed. 

Ten  tnastt  attach 'd  make  not  the  altitude 
That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen. 

SMsptort,  A'.  Lean 

He  dropp'd  hi*  anchor*  and  his  oars  he  ply'd ; 
Kurl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast. 
His  vessel  uioor'd.  Jsryden,  Hem. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech.  It  hns 
in  this  sense  no  plural  termination. 

L-Ties,  acorns,  by 
Gothick,  food. 

Lye,  edit. 

The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briar*  scarlet  hips : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lay*  her  full  mess  before  you.  Skakspenre,  Tinxon. 

Trees  dial  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 
than  those  that  bear  fruits;  a*  oaks  and  beeches 
last  longer  than  apples  and  pears.  Bacon,  Xat.  Hist. 

When  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shep- 
herd drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and  up 
he  went  to  titska  them  down  some  mast. 

L' Estrange,  Feb. 
The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down 
an  old  oak  and  planting  a  young  utie  :  it  is  true, 
Uw  grandson  may  myoy  the  shade  and  tbe  mast, 
hut  the  planter,  betides  the  pleasure  of  imagination, 
has  no  other  benefit.  Temiir,  Misrrlt. 

Wood* ring  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide ; 
On  leaves  and  mail  of  mighty  oaks  tbey  broute, 
And  their  broad  fin*  entangle  in  die  bough*. 

Dryden. 

Ma'steo.  adj.  [from  mart.]  Furnished 
with  masts. 

MA'STER.f  «•  *■  [rorrjrfer,  Dutch ; 
maistre,  French  ;  magtstcr,  Latin.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Saxon,  tuec|xep,  used  as 
early  as  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  Dr. 
Jamieson  says ;  and  may  be  from  mserc, 
most,  greatest,  as  the  Latin  magistrr  is 
evidently  from  magis,  more ;  thus  sepa- 
rating our  word  from  etymological  de- 
pendence on  the  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  has  servants :  opposed  to  man 
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But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  aer 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
Tiu's  house,  the**  servants,  and  tins  sanvo  myself 
Are  your*,  my  lord.    Skalnpeart,  Herri,  of  Yen. 

Take  up  tby  master.  Skahptnre,  A'.  Lear. 

My  lord  Baaaanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  die  judge  that  begg'd  it ; 
The  boy,  his  clerk,  begg'd  mine ; 
And  nridirr  roan  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  ring*.       Aiscawwrc,  if  err  A.  of  Ken. 

2.  A  director ;  a  govemour. 

If  thou  be  made  the  moafrr  of  a  feast,  be  among 
them  as  one  of  the  rest  Eeetus.  sixii.  I. 

O  thou  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 
Tlwu  master  of  the  poet,  and  the 

3.  Owner;  proprietor;  with  the  idea  of 
governing. 

An  orator,  who  had  undertaken  to  make  a  pa- 
negyrirk  on  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  who  had 
employed  die  strongest  figures  of  liis  rbctorick  in 
the  praise  of  bueephalus,  would  do  quite  the 
contrary  to  that  which  was  eipcctcd  from  him ; 
because  it  would  be  believed,  lltst  he  rather  took 
the  hone  for  his  subject  than  tbe  master. 

Dryden,  Dufresnoy. 

4.  A  lord ;  a  ruler. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  die  proper  qualifications 
in  the  master  of  a  bouse.  Guardian. 

There  Carsar,  grae'd  with  both  Minerva*,  shone, 
Cesar,  die  world'*  gnat  master,  and  his  own. 

Popt. 

Eicuie 

The  pride  of  royal  blood,  diat  checks  my  sou) : 

You  know,  alas !  I  was  not  born  to  kneel, 

To  sue  for  pity  and  to  own  a  master.  PkSips. 

5.  Chief;  head. 

Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town. 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  in*  grace. 

Shatifiearc. 

As  a  wise  moricr-buildcr  I  Issve  laid  th*  foun- 
dation, and  another  buildeth  tltereon.  I  CVir.  iii.  10. 

'1  Tie  best  sets  arc  the  brads  got  from  the  very  top* 
of  the  root ;  the  nest  are  the  runner*,  which 
spread  from  the  monvr-rools.      Mortimer,  Uusb. 

When  J  have  thus  made  myself  master  tst  a 
hundred  thousand  drachms,  I  shall  naturally  set 
myself  on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  wdl  demand 
the  grand  vizier's  daughter  in  marriage. 

Addison,  ipect. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  may  make  himself  masttr 
of  the  French  dominions  on  the  oilier  side  of  the 
Hlious.  Addison. 

7.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 

An  unhappy  matter  is  he  tlut  i*  made  cun- 
ning by  many  shipwrecks ;  a  miserable,  merchant, 
Ukat  is  neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  l«nk- 

"TUilor's  wife  had  cl«*nutTmT1er^a,p°'m,'i''r' 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  matter  o'lh"  Tiger. 


8.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  every  man  lie  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Skaetptort,  ilaebeih. 

Great  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea 
lie  is  an  absolute  mnstrr. 

S-'iakspeare,  Ant.  and  Ctemp. 

9.  A  compellation  of  respect,  formerly; 
but  now  generally  applied  to  an  in- 
feriour. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drag*. 

Shattpenrr, 

Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king. 

Shatioenr, . 

Masters  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains, 
-;  and  bid,  good  morrow. 

ire, 


10. 
Then  i 


A  young  gentleman. 

If  gaming  dues  an  aged  sire  entice, 
icn  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the 
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yfttier  lay  with  bis  bedchamber  towards  tho 
south  van ;  mix  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to  u> 
north  wind.  Arbuxhnot 

Where  there  are  little  muter*  and  misses  in  a 
home,  they  arc  impediments  to  the  diversions  of 
the  servant* ;  the  remedy  it  to  bribe  them  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales.  Smfl- 

11.  One  who  teaches;  o  teacher:  cor- 
relative to  scholar  or  learner. 

Veiy  few  men  are  wise  by  their  own  coumrl,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching  ;  for  lie  that  was 
only  taught  by  himself  had  n  fool  to  hit  nuis/rv. 

B.  Jontvn,  DitcoverKu 
To  the  Jew*  join  tlie  E gy  pliant,  tl«c  first  matiert 
of  learning.  &>utA. 
MtuUriuiA  teachers  should  not  raise  difficulties 
s ;  but  smooth  their  way,  and  help 


12.  A  man  eminently  skilful  in  practice  or 


The  great  mocking  matter  nwVd  not  then, 
When  lie  mid.  Truth  was  buried  here  below. 

Dot* 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  matter*  of  our  lan- 
guage, saw  much  farther  into  tlie  beauties  of  our 
numbers  Ulan  those  who  followed.  JJrylen. 

A  man  mutt  not  only  l»e  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  style,  but  he  mint  be  a  matter  of  llietn  loo ; 
lie  must  perfectly  understand  hit  author's  tongue, 
and  absolutely  command  hit  own.  Dryden. 

He  that  docs  nut  pretend  to  painting,  it  not 
touched  at  the  commendation  of  a  matter  in  lint 

No  cam  it  taken  to  improve  young  men  iu  tlwlr 
that  tliey  may  thoroughly  undt-r- 
I  be  mattcrt  of  it.     l.ockc  on  Education. 

13.  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities ; 
a*,  master  of  arts. 

14.  An  official  title  in  the  law  :  as,  master 
of  the  roll* ;  a  master  in  chancery. 

To  Ma'hter.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  a  master ;  to  rule  ;  to  govern. 

Ay,  good  faith, 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  Owe.  Sinhj: 

2.  To  conquer;  to  overpower;  to  subdue. 

Thrice  blessed  they  tint  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage.  SStaktiKart. 

Til*  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  sent 
to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither  able  to 
rule  his  intolent  subjects  in  England,  nor  matter 
his  rebellious  people  of  Ireland.  Ditn'rt  on  Ireland. 

Then  comet  tome  third  |jariy,  tliat  >ralm  bulb 
plaintiff  ami  defendant,  and  carries  away  the  booty. 

ISEttrauge. 

Honour  bums  in  me,  not  to  fiercely  bright, 
But  pale  at  Arcs  when  matter' <1  by  the  tight. 

Drytlen. 

Olntinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  muttered, 
even  though  it  cost  blows.     Ijoekc  on  Education. 
A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another's 

i  seize 
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Master-hand.  n.  s.  The  hand  of  a 
eminently  skilful. 

Mustek  resembles  poetry,  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  mcMer^hand  alone  can  reach,  rope. 

Master-jest.  n.  t.   Principal  jest. 

Who  shall  break  tlie  matter-jctl. 
And  w bat,  and  how,  upon  the  rest.  ffudrbrtu. 

Master-key.  n.  s.  The  key  which  opens 
many  locks,  of  which  the  subordinate 
keys  open  each  only  one. 

This  master Jtey 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  bis  person. 
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necessity,  than  be  that  Itas  more  strength  can 
iimn  a  weaker,  matter  him  to  lut  obedience, 

dagger  at  hit  throat,  offer  him  death  or 


with 


of  time 


tlavcry.  _  J.ueke. 

TTie  reformation  of  an  habitual  tinner  is  a  work 
and  patience;   evil  customs  muit  be 
I  subdued  by  degrees.  Catamy,  Serin. 

3.  To  execute  with  skill. 

I  do  not  lake  myself  to  l>e  to  perfect  in  tlie 
transaction*  and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be 
fit  to  handle  tliat  part ;  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that 
I  cannot  matter.  Jlacvn. 

To  Ma'ster.*  v.  «•  To  excel  in  any 
thing;  to  be  skilful  in  practice  or  sci- 
ence. 

They  talk  of  fencing,  and  the  use  of  arret. 
The  art  of  urging  and  avoiding  harms. 
The  noble  science,  and  the  mntleriw-  skill 
Of  making  just  approaches  how  to  kill. 

Jl.  Jjn  ion,  I  n-Jencoods. 


Master-sixew.  n.  s. 

'lite  master-sineK  is  a  large  sinew  that 
surrounds  the  hough,  and  divides  it  from 
tlie  bone  by  a  hollow  place,  where  the 
wind-galls  are  usually  seated,  which  is 
the  largest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a 
horse's  body ;  this  oftentimes  is  relaxed 
or  restrained.  Farrier's  Did. 

Master-string,  n.  i.  Principal  string. 
He  touch 'd  me. 
Even  on  the  tendenst  point ;  tire  matter  Urtng 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  inc. 
I  owo  the  glorious  subject  fires  oiy  breast.  B«k. 

Master-stroke,  n.  s.  Capital  perform- 


Yc  skilful  matters  of  Maehaon's  race, 
Wl»  nature's  roaxy  intricacies  trace  ; 
Tell  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
How  oft  amaa'd  and  ravish'd  you  have  seen, 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 

itlnttmarc. 

Master-teeth,  n.  s.  [master  and  teeth.] 
Tlie  principal  teeth. 

Some  living  creatures  have  their  mailer-teeth  in- 
dented one  within  anutlier  like  saws  ;  at  lions  and 
dog*.  Bacon. 

Master-touch.*  «.*.  Capital  or  principal 
performance. 

I  luive  here  only  mentioned  some  matter- 
tatuAet  of  this  admirable  piece.      Taller,  No.  1  SC. 

Master-work.*  n.  s.  Principal  perform- 
ance. 

Here,  by  degrees,  his  matter-work  arose, 
Whatever  arts  and  industry  can  frame. 

Thvmum,  Cat.  oj  lni>Aene,  ii.  19. 

Ma'sterdomT  n.  *.  [from  master,  msrj- 
rrepbom,  Saxon.]  Dominion ;  rule.  Not 
in  use. 

x  ou  iJtall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  matterdom. 

SJmirr*un;  Macbeth, 

Ma'sterful.*  adj.  {master  and/«//.] 

1.  Imperious;  using  the  authority  and 
power  of  a  tyrant,  lord,  or  master ;  em- 
ploying violence. 

Either  ehey  [husbands]  lien  full  of  jrlnutie, 
Or  mamerfutl,  or  lovin  novtlric. 

Chancer,  7V-  nnd  Cn  tt.  ii.  756. 
The  masterful  relielt  were  discomfited. 

Knaltet,  Ilia,  ef  the  Turks. 
The  hero's  blood  is  not  lo  be  ctinlroll'd ; 
Ev'n  in  a  child,  'tis  tnmliy  masterful.  Ihydrn. 

2.  Having  (lie  skill  of  a  master ;  artful. 

Variety  ia»  l*j:li  mtisirk  an.)  rlittt.rirk  teasbctli 
lit)  erects  and  mutes  an  auditory,  like  the  matter- 
Jul  running  over  muny  chords  and  <H  visions. 

J/i/.'u/i,  Antnvxdv.  linn.  Jlefence. 

MA'sTERLKss-t  adj.  [from  master.] 
1.  Wanting  a  l 


The  wofull  dwarfe,  which  saw  his  maittcr'a 
fall, — 
When  all  was  past,  took  up 
His  might 


i  hisforlornc  weed; 
tt  at  need ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle,  maitterleue. 

S)*nter,  F.  Q.  i.  viL  19. 
Tlie  foul  opinion 
You  bad  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword  or  mine ;  or  mattertett  leave  both 
To  who  shall  find  tlsrm.     Saakspeart,  CymrxHn*. 

Where  the  commodity  found  bath  no  owner,  it 
justly  falls  to  the  right  of  the  first  finder ;  for  both 
the  place  and  the  thing  are  vutUeriett. 

Jip.  Hall,  Cases  of  Conic.  D.  1.  C.  i. 

2.  Ungoverned;  unsubdued. 
Ma'.sterliness.    ».  s.   [from  masterly.} 

Eminent  skill. 
Ma'sterly.  adv.    With  the  skill  of  a 

master. 

Thou  dost  speak  t 
Young  though  tbou  art. 
1  read  a  book;  I  tbiuk  it  very  masterly  t 

Sunfi. 

Ma'sterly.  adj.  [from  matter.1] 

1.  Suitable  to  u  master;  artful;  skilful. 

As  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  tbe  mattrrly  figures, 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  be  lust  ex- 
ceeded all  others.  lhyitn. 

That  clearer  strokes  of  matterly  design. 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgement  shine 
In  all  tlie  parts  of  nature  we  assert, 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art. 


from  tbe  matterly 
every  time  he  peruse* 
.tMiuion,  Spret. 

2.  Imperious ;  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
Ma'stekpiece.  ii.  s-  [nuarfer  and  piece.] 


Capital  performance;  any  thing  done 
or  made  with  extraordinary  skill. 

This  is  the  matterpiece,  aud  most  excellent  part, 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  and  it  worthy  of  his 
majesty.  Da  vie t. 

'Tit  done;  and  'twas  my  matterpitce,  to  work 
My  safety,  'twixt  two  dangerous  extremes : 
Scyllaand  Charybdis.  DenMam,  &-/^y. 

Let  tltotc  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  • 
piece  of  art,  and  lite  matterpiece  of  conversation,  to 
deceive,  aud  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and  wcH- 
xneaning  honesty.  SouiA. 

'litis  wonderous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  ace  ; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire. 

Dryden,  Airrtng. 
Tlie  fifteenth  is  the  matterjikce  of  tbe  whole  m»- 
tatnorpltoses.  Dtyden. 

In  tbe  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls  and  Mr. 
tVvyiirwr  of  hunsan  nature,  were  produced,  men 
ahined  by  a  noble  simplicity  of  beluviour. 


2.  Chief  excellence. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  hU  mntterjiieet. 

Ctarenden. 

Dissimulatkm  was  bia  matterfiiece ;  in  which  he 
to  much  excelled,  dial  men  were  uot  asJiamed  with 
bcinjj  deceived  but  twice  by  him.  C'tareniseii. 

MA'sTEKsmr.f  h.s.  [from  matter.] 

1.  Dominion;  rule;  power. 

2.  Superiority ;  pre-eminence. 

l-'or  Python  slain  lie  1'ythiaii  games  decreed, 
Where  uulile  youths  for  maitertSip  should  strive, 
To  quoit,  lo  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

Dryden. 

3.  Chief  w  ork. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  rcnown'd  in  fight, 
Tlw  moueriup  of  lieav'n  in  face  and  mind. 

Dryden. 

Skill;  knowledge. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
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^  Cvriot. 


That  when  the  sea  wst  culm  all 
Shew'd 

5.  A  title  of  ironical 
How  now,  Siirnior  Lawrence  ?  wlist  news  with 

your  mastertkip  f  Sttatt]>eare. 

6.  Headship  of  a  college  or  hospital. 

Not  unwillingly  to  accept  collegiate  mojtcriaiiu 
in  in*  university,  rich  ledum  iu  the  city, 

MUtim,  Hist.  «f  Eng.  B.  3. 
Some  of  the  former  bishops  of  Winchester  bad 
preferred  to  it  their  nepbcwi  and  dimmer!,  not 
rightfully  a*  to  the  mosferrAro  of  an  hotpiul,  but 
as  to  an  ettlessasticaJ  benefice. 

Xow/»,  Lift  of  ITytenam,  $  3. 

Ma'stebwort.  ».  *.  [master,  and  pipe, 
Saxon.]    A  plant. 

Uatlermri  it  railed  of  seeds,  or  runners  from 
the  roots.  Merlimtr,  Huih, 

Ma'stejiy.  n.  t.  [maistrie,  French  ;  from 
matter.] 

1.  Dominion;  rule. 

If  divided  by  mountain*,  they  will  fight  for  the 
morfery  of  the  passage*  of  the  topi,  and  for  the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots.        Ralegh,  Eu. 

2.  Superiority ;  pre-eminence. 

If  a  man  strive  for  maslWvf,  yet  is  be  not 
crowned  eicept  h*  strive  lawfully.     2  Tin.  ii.  5. 

Thi.  Is  the  rase  of  tlwee  that  will  try  matteriet 
srilh  their  iujH'riors,  and  hitL'  tliat  which  is  too  liard. 

L'  Estrange. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  ia  a  state  of  morti- 
fication, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily 
appetites,  and  struggling  to  get  tlx  nailery  orer 
them.  Atterbury. 

3.  Skill;  dexterity. 

Chief  ourf'ry  lo  dissect, 
With  long  and  tedious  bavock,  fabled  knights. 
In  battles  feign'd.  Milton,  P.  L. 

He  could  attain  to  a  roaster*  in  all  languages, 
and  science*. 

TUtntmm. 

To  give  sufficient  sweetness,  a  mm! cry  in  the 
language  ia  required  :  the  poet  must  have  a  maga- 
sine  of  words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few 
Towels  to  the  best  advantage.  JrrytUiu 

4.  Attainment  of  (kill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  tnvutrry  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with 
other  difficulties.  Lode. 
Ma'stful.  adj.  [from  matt.]  Abound- 
ing in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak,  beech,  or 
chesnut. 

i  inclos'd  on  earth  arise, 

lies  the  skies. 

MASTICATION',  n.  s.  [mastkatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  chewing. 

In  birds  there  is  no  tnaafscaraon,  or  comminu- 
tion of  the  meat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  in  such  its  are 
not  carnivorous  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into 
the  crop  or  craw,  and  thence  transferred  into  the 
Bay  on  the  Creation. 
i  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good  di- 
gestion.  Arbulhnat. 

Ma'sticatory.  n.  $.  [mtuticatoire,  Fr.] 
A  medicine  to  be  chewed  only,  not 
swallowed. 

Remember  ma/iicnj -Tir-r  far  the  mouth.  Jtaean. 

Salivation  and  maiticatoriei  evacuate  cotuider- 
abli  j  salivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day, 
ami  very  much  by  chewing  tobacco. 

Player  en  Hnnvntn. 

MVaxIcf}*-'-   ["«*.  F'enCh-l 

1.  The  lentwk  tree;  an  evergreen  of  the 
Greek  isles,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of 
France.  Unnoticed  by  Dr.  Johnson; 
who  confines  also  the 
the  gum  of  the  trees  in  Scto. 


Under  what  tree  uwnt  thou  them  companyiug 
?  >vbo  answered,  under  s  wtMki  tree. 


#tal.  efSntanna, »er.  54. 
The  sight  of  a  few  date  and  fNaauVit  trees  ex- 
ceedingly refreshing  us. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trot,  p.  I'X. 
Knotty  pines,  fragrant  mattich,  kingly  oaks. 

Ibid,  p.  130. 

2.  A  kind  of  gum  gathered  from  trees  of 
the  same  name. 

Coriat'a  report,  thai  mattiet  is  found  no  where 
but  in  Scto,  waa  here  refuted. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tmv.  p.  126. 
Hue  island  [Sciol  produces  Us*  most  excellent 
"wtiidt  in  tile  world  i  it  proceeds  from  the  U 
titciu,  which  in  other  partt  of  the  world  produce* 
the  like  gum. 

Rtcaut,  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  35». 
We  may  apply  interdpients,  upon  the  temples, 
of  iruTsf  tea  i  frootala  may  also  be  applied. 

Wurman,  Surgery. 

3.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone, 
the  least  inoistnes*  would  join  them  together,  and 
turn  them  into  a  kind  of  matiicb,  which  those 
insects  could  not  divide.  Ai'luan. 

Ma'sticot.  n.  f.  [mar urn,  Latin.]  See 

MAS8ICOTT. 
Grind  your  mesttcot  with  saffron  in  gum  water. 

Peacham. 

is  very  light,  because  it  ia  a  very  clear 


MA'sTLiv.t  n.  i.  [from  metier,  French,  to 
mingle ;  or  rather  corrupted  from  mis- 
ceilttne.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  More  probably 
from  the  Saxon mirrlic,  various;  mitiut, 
Latin,  mixed  ;  masteliiyn,  Teut.  farrago. 
Sue  also  Masli.v,  Muslin,  and  Mislin.] 
1.  Mixed  corn;  as,  wheat  and  rye. 


Ma'stiff.+  n.s.  mastivet,  plural.  J> 
French ;  mastino,  Italian.  Dr.  Joh 
—  Dr.  Jamieson  pleasantly  notices  the 
etymology,  in  Manwood's  Forest  Laws, 
of  this  word,  viz.  mate  or  maze,  and 
thief,  i.  e.  to  scare  away  robbers.  He 
might  have  added  the  same  quaint  de- 
duction from  Lily's  Euphues.  But  still 
the  real  etymon  is  wanting.  Minsheu, 
(adverting  to  the  French  mattin,)  con- 
siders it  as  abbreviated  from  maiton 
tenant,  i.  e.  keeping  the  house;  at  the 
same  time  noticing  another  derivation 
from  the  Latin  miscendo,  mittut,  mixed, 
the  mastiff  being  descended  from  a  wolf 
and  a  dog.  Flono,  translating  the  Italian 
mastino,  calls  it  a  "  mastie  dog.']  A  dog 
of  the  largest  size ;  a  bandog;  dog  kept 
to  watch  the  house. 

As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  snoah'tva  bait, 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  bim  once  engorc, 
Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 
Bat  with  liis  dreadful  bom*  them  drive*  afore. 

Spenter. 

When  rank  Tbcrutea  opes  bis  maUiff yaws. 
We  shall  hear  rmttick,  wit,  and  oracle.  Shaksp. 

When  are  knock  at  a  farmer's  door,  the  first 
answer  shall  be  bis  vigilant  maitiff. 

More,  Amid,  against  Atheism. 
Soon  as  Ulysses  near  th"  enclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mattieet  flew. 

Pope,  Odya. 

Let  the  mattifft  amuse  themselves  about  a  sheep's 
skin  stuffed  with  hay,  provided  it  will  keep  them 
from  worrying  the  flock.  Swift. 

Ma'stless.T  adj.  [from  matt.] 

1.  Having  no  mast. 

Sltall  t,  like  a  mattleu  ship  at  tea, 
Go  every  way,  and  not  tlie  way  I  would? 

SUiman  and  Peneda,  (1599.) 

2.  Bearing  no  mast. 

Her  shining  hair,  uacomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
m  of  mattleu  oak  adorn 'd  her  bead. 

Dryden. 


Or  »ia*i«ii,  of  rie,  and  of  wheat.  TVuaer,  //iu». 
2.  Mixed  metal. 

What's  best  to  contain  tlie  quicksilver?  — 
It  must  not  be  iron,  —  nor  brass,  nor  copper,  nor 
itserKot,  nor  mineral. 

Xnrxer,  Cum.  «f  Lingua,  (1057,)  E.  8.  h. 

Ma'stress.«>  n.  s.  [maistreste,  French. 
So  our  old  word  was  written ;  maistress, 
mattress,  mittrett.]  A  mistress;  a  go- 
verness. 

This  maid,  of  which  I  tell  my  tale  exprcsts, 
She  kept  herself,  her  neded  no  aunatrease. 

Otninrr,  Doct.  Tate. 
Ilistorycs  are,  as  tcstyfyclh  Cicero,  the  ima- 
treuet  of  Ijfc  and  exposytoura  of  tymes, 

BJt,  Pre/.  t«  /.rfawfi  Itin.  (15s9.) 

Ma'sty.*  adj.  [from  mast.]  Full  of  mast; 
well  stored  with  acorns.  Not  in  use. 
Sherwood,  and  Cotgruve  in  V.  Glax- 
dkux. 

MAT.  n.  t.  [meacc*,  Saxon ;  matte,  Ger- 
man ;  Malta,  Latin.]  A  texture  of  sedge, 
flags,  or  rushes. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Corrwall 
make  matt  of  a  small  and  fine  kind  of  bent*  titers: 
growing,  which  serve  lo  cover  floor*  and  walls. 

Cure*1,  asjre.  of  Cornwall. 

In  list  wont  inn's  worst  room,  with  insst  half 

The  floors  of  plaistcr,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

To  Mat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  mats. 

Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  tout  conserva- 
tories well  matteo,  and  guarded  from  Use  piercing 
air.  Evrtyn,  Kaiendar, 

2.  To  twist  together ;  to  join  like  a  mat. 

I  on  a  fountain  lijrht, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted  ; 

Tbe  banks  with  daffadillies  digbt, 
Witli  grass  like  sleave  waa  matted. 

Drayton,  Qu.  ofCynMa. 
Sumetimea  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 
Or  on  the  matted  graaa  be  lies ; 

No  god  ot'  alcc|?  be  did  invute, 
The  stream  that  o'er  tbe  pebble*  flies, 
With  gentle  slumber  crowns  bis  eyes.  DryJen. 

He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare,  ' 
And  o'er  tits  eye- brows  hung  has  marled  hair. 

Dryden. 

The  spleen  const steth  of  muscular  fibre*,  all 
matted,  aa  in  die  akin,  but  In  more  open  work. 

Crew,  Cat  met. 

MA'TACHLW.i  ».  *.  [French.]  An  old 
dance ;  a  kind  of  Pyrrhick  or  military 
dance,  in  the  16th  century,  according 
to  Roquefort ;  both  the  dance,  and  the 
dancer,  Cotgrave.  "  It  was  well  known 
in  France  and  Italy  by  the  name  of  the 
dance  of  fools,  or  matachins ,-  who  were 
habited  in  short  jackets  with  gilt-paper 
helmets,  long  streamers  tied  to  their 
shoulders,  and  bells  to  their  legs.  They 
carried  in  their  hands  a  sword  and 
buckler,  with  which  they  made  a  clash- 
ing noise,  and  performed  various  quick 
and  sprightly  evolutions."  Douce,  II- 
lustr.  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 
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Whoever  saw  a  nwttichin  dance  to  itniiale  b^ht- 
iug :  this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  malachm  ; 
foe  they  being  but  three  that  fought,  tmj  one  hid 
two  adversaries  striking  ban  who  struck  the  third. 

Sidney. 

Ma'tadobe.  n.  i.  [mntarfor,  a  murderer, 
Spanish.]  One  of  the  three  principal 
cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  qua- 
drille, which  ore  always  the  two  black 
ace*,  and  the  deuce  in  spades  and 
clubs,  and  the  seventh  in  hearts  and 
diamonds. 

Now  mow  to  w*r  her  sable  matadnrs, 
In  liiow  like  leaders  of  the  »w»rthy  Moon.  r<yv. 

Match.t  n.  *.  [mtxhe,  French;  mkcia, 
Italian;  probably  from  mico,  to 
Latin :  surely  not,  as  Skinnci 
jectures,  from  the  Saxon  maca,  a  com- 
panion, because  a  match  is  a  companion 
to  a  gun.  Dr.  Johnson. —  It  may  seem 
strange  that,  after  thin  plain  statement, 
Dr.  Johnson  should  have  been  so  mis- 
understood in  some  modern  publications 
of  note,  as  in  one  to  have  his  authority 
cited  for  the  absurd  etymon  in 
stance  of  maca,  and  in  another  to  be 
abused  for  confounding  it  with  that 
word :  but  so  it  i*.  Dr.  Johnson  had 
merely  placed  it  as  the  first  meaning  of 
the  substantive  match,  but  with  a  suffi- 
cient discrimination  of  etymology  from 
the  rest ;  and  is  free  from  the  mistake 
imputed  to  him.  He  might  have  added 
the  Iceland,  mak,  unctura,  from  the 
Creek  *u.;Ja,  mucus  ;  which  seems  to  be 
the  etymon  rather  than  the  Latin  mico, 
to  shine.]  Any  thing  that  catches  fire; 
generally  a  card,  rope,  or  small  chip  of 
wood  dipped  in  melted  sulphur. 

Try  them  iq  several  bottles  matches,  and  Me 
which  of  them  test  longest  without  stench.  Jtaco*. 

He  made  use  of  tree*  as  matches  to  let  Drains 
a  Sir.  /fesieti. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  tiuu  would  not 
cherish  much  tire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire 
much  longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  match, 
such  as  soldiers  use.  tlayie. 

MATCH,  n.*.  [maca,  Saxon.  See  Make.] 

1.  One  equal  to  another;  one  able  to 
contest  with  another. 

Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power, 
and  makca  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  bis  fellow- 
subjects,  .-/i.'i.'i^'fi. 

flic  old  man  bas  met  with  his  match.  Spectator. 

The  natural  shame  that  attend*  vice,  make* 
them  icaloua  to  encourage  themselves  by  number*, 
and  form  a  party  against  religion :  it  U  with  pride 
they  survey  their  increasing  strength,  and  begin  to 
think  tlsnnaelve*  a  match  for  virtu*.  Roger*. 

2.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another. 

3.  A  marriage. 

The  mate* 

Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities, 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 

Skn*»nrYir*. 

Love  dotb  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making. 

Boyle. 

With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavioia's  hand. 
Hut  dire  portent,  the  purposed  match  withstand. 

Dryden. 

4.  One  to  be  married. 

Site  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and  was 
my  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and 
.of  the  West. 
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5.  [From  *u>#g,  a  fight;  or  from  maca, 
Saxon,  one  equal  to  another.]  A  contest ; 
a  game ;  any  thing  in  which  there  is 
contest  or  opposition. 

Shall  we  play  Uw  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  nmke         pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 

ShaJaateare. 
The  gout  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made ;  be  lost  the  prize. 

Dryden. 

To  Match,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  equal  to. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  marines*. 

Shahrjtrarc,  Kent.  Tate. 

O  thou  good  Kent,  bow  shall  I  live  and  work 
Tu  match  thy  goodness  ?  lite  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  inc.  SsaJfi/warr,  Ji.  Lear. 

2.  To  shew  uti  equal. 

1  No  history  or  antiquity  can  nuUch  his  policies 
and  hi*  conduct.  South, 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal. 

Kternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presunVd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 

Milan,  P.  /.. 

What  though  his  heart  be  great,  hia  actions 


lie  wants  a  crown  to  poiae  against  a  crown, 
Birth  to  match  birth,  and  power  to  balance  power. 

Dryden. 

The  Stephen!'*  Calendar  of  Spenser  is  not  to 
be  svatcAcd  in  any  modern  Language.  Dryden. 

4.  To  suit ;  to  proportion. 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  Uaeir  strength, 
And  often  try  wliat  weight  they  can  support. 


Mine  have  been  still 
AftUeh'd  with  my  birth ;  a  younger  brother's  hopes. 

Hour. 

Employ  their  w  it  and  humour  in  chusing  and 
matching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Suifl. 

5.  To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 

Great  king, 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  I  late.  Maanxarr,  A'.  Lear. 

Thou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  would'st  it  show 
By  matching  her,  as  she  would  match  her  foe. 

Donne. 

Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retain'd, 
And  match' it  unto  the'prince.     Daniel,  Civ.  War. 

When  a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one  who 
should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  be  finds 
in  his  bosom  a  beast.  South,  Seem. 

A  senator  of  Hume,  while  Borne  surviv'd, 
Would  not  Issve  match-it  Ida  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison. 

To  Match,  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  married. 

hath  the  blessing  to  match  with  some  beroical- 
minded  lady.  Sidney. 

1  bold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shahstt. 

Let  timers  atalch  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 

And  every  creature  couple  with  his  for. 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar. 
All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  tlicc, 
They  match'd,  and  thou  alone  an  left  for  me. 

Drydrn. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  be  proportionate ;  to  tally. 
Ma'tciiablb.^"  adj.  [trom  match.] 

1.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  bo  joined. 

Ye,  whose  high  worths,  surpassing  paragon, 
CouUl  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for 

Ne  but  in  heaven  matchahie  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state  ? 


You  shall 

my  beloved. 


,(l58S,)p.  I3S. 
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Sir  Walter  lUlegb,  so  far  as  he  bath  gone  in  the 
Iliaiory  of  the  World,  is  matchahie  with  the  best 
of  the  ancients.      J/uheutU  on  I'nmdrnce,  p.  -25 1 . 

2.  Correspondent. 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchahie  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  am 
found  no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  or  the  sea. 

IfaodHard,  Xa,.  HU 

Ma'tchhr.*  n.  t.  [from  matcJ,.]  One  who 
matches  or  joins. 

A  very  unequal  matcher  of  innocent  souls  with 
brutish  bodies. 

Annal,  an  Glanrillr,  Sc.  (lfiS?,)  p.  7. 

Ma'tciiless.t  adj.  [from  match.'] 

1.  Haviug  no  equal. 

This  nappy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchlesi  queen.  IT alter. 

Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 
When  tby  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  bone. 

Dryden. 

2.  Unequal ;  not  matched ;  not  alike.  Not 
in  use. 

Ala  as  she  double  spake,  so  beard  she  double, 
With  malchleue  eares  deformed  and  distort :  — 
And  an  her  ears,  so  eke  ber  feet  were  odde, 
And  much  unlike.  Sjvnser,  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  2g. 

Ma'tciilkssly.  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to 

be  equalled. 
Ma'tchlesskess.  n.  *.  [from  matchlcu.] 

State  of  being  w  ithout  an  equal. 
Ma'tciilock.»  n.  *.  [match  and  lock.] 

The  lock  of  the  musket  in  former  times, 

holding  the  match  or  piece  of  twisted 

rope,  prepared  to  retain  fire. 
Ma'tchnakeh.  tt.s.  [match  and  matte.] 

1.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no; 
And  would  have  lu'r'd  htm  and  his  imps, 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps.  Hud&ras. 

2.  One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 
MATE-t  n.  i.  [maca,  Saxon,  a  match,  an 

equal;  mtjet,  Dutch;  mate,  Icel.a  friend: 
from  the  Su-  Ootb.  mate,  at 
Wuchtcr :  from  mota,  to  meet,  to  < 
together;  and  thus  the  Icel.  mo 
a  guest.   Lye,  and  Sereuius.] 

1.  A  husband  or  wife. 

I  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight, 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  male. 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

2.  A  companion,  -male  or  female. 

fio,  base  intruder !  over-weening  stave  ! 
Ilestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  males.  Shahsp. 

My  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  m  ite  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  Trent  of  war.  jftotan. 

You  knew  nit  once  no  mate 
For  you ;  there  sitting  ohereyou  durst  not  soar. 

MMmt,  P.  L. 
IXamon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  rloud  ; 
Hcar'st  thou  not  hymn*  and  songs  divinely  loud  ? 
There  mounts  Amyntas,  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  tbeir  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  his  way. 

Dryden. 


Go, 
At 


Leave  d»y  bride  alunc : 
,  leave  her  with  Ixr  maiden  mates  to  play 
snorts  more  harmless,  till  the  break  of  day 


'art  single,  or  with  auie,- 
a-weed  their  pasture,  and  tbroi:gb 


.  The  male  or  female  of  animals. 
Part  single,  or  with 

Graze  the 
groves 
Of  coral  stray. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  eleplwnls  know  no 
i  with  any  ollkT  tta:i  their  own 


Dryden. 


P.L. 
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4.  One  that  nil*  in  the  same  (hip. 

What  tcngeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she  pour'd, 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  f>io<«  derour'd. 

/toscoenmon. 

5.  One  that  cats  at  the  tamo  tabic. 

6.  The  second  in  subordination  in  t  ship : 
as,  the  matter'*  nro/e  /  the  chirurgeon's 
wife. 

7.  [Afar,  French.  See  Checkmate.]  At 
the  rame  of  cheu,  the  term  used  when 
the  ling  is  reduced  to  such  o  pass  that 
there  it  no  way  for  him  to  escape,  and 
»o  the  game  it  ended*. 

In  naanfulneM,  the  spirit!  do  a  little  go  tod 
come;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasinn, 
they  stand  at  May ;  like  a  Male  at  cheai  where  it  it 
IM  matt,  but  Jet  [he  game  rmtinot  Mir. 

Bacon,  E».  Of 

To  Mate.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  match;  to,  marry. 

EnsampU;  make  of  him,  jro 
And  of  myself  no.  mated  as  yuu  see, 


WeU. 


Did  won  pluck  down,  and  curb'd  my  liberty. 

S/xaur,  F.  & 

The  bind  that  would  bt 
Muit  die  for  lor*. 

2.  To  be  equal  to. 

Some  from  seeds  inctos'd  cm  earth  ariae, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chnnut  maket  the  skies. 

Lhydcrt. 

Pamawu*  r*  it*  name  ;  whose  fork?  rise 
Mounts  llirough  the  cloud*,  and  mtUn  the  lofty 
•kit*'. 

High  on  li*  summit  of  this  dubious  din", 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  hk  little  aki«\ 

Dryden. 

3.  To  oppose ;  to  equal. 

I,  i'UM  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 
t  mote  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  ran  be, 


SJudapearr,  Hen.  Vtll. 

4.  [Mater,  French  ;  matar,  Spanish.]  To 
subdue;  to  confound;  to  crush.  Not 


My. 


That  is  good  deceit 

I  intends  doceit. 

Skahfmrr. 
itt'd  ray  aight. 

Why  thi*  ia  strange  j  go  call  the  abbess  hither  j 
I  think  you  arc  all  moled,  or  Mark  mad.  SfuJitji. 

The  great  effect*  that  may  come  of  industry 
and  perseverance,  who  kuoweth  not?  For  auda- 
city doth  almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  >ort 
of  roinda.  Baxan,  Xal.  Hut. 

Ma'teless.*  adj.  [mate  and  leu.]  With- 
out a  companion ;  wanting;  a  mate. 

Her*  Philiimel  tloili  lier  thrill  treble  aing  ; 
%  a  tenor ;  offt  little  apace, 


Peotham,  Minerv.  Briton.  (1619.) 

MATE'RIAL.  adj.  [materiel,  French,  ma- 
terial*, Latin.] 
1.  Consisting  of  matter;  corporeal;  not 


>  we  judge,  our  minds  i 
Ar.d  a*  those  glasses  which  notorial  he. 

Form  of  material  thing*  do  only  take, 
For  thoughts  or  minds  in  tlxm  we  cannot  tee. 

Dai'ice. 

That  these  trw*  of  lift  and  knowledge  were 
meters*/  trees,  though  fig  urn  of  lb*  taw  and  th* 
gospel,  it  !•  not  doubted  by  the  most  religion  and 
learned  writer*.  Bidegk. 
2.  Important;  raomentout;  essential:  with 
to  before  the  thing  to  which  relation  is 


oaltmenerrtain  petiuons, 
uses  of  tliis  nature. 

}1 -der. 

Mold  them  for  catholicki  or  bercticks,  it  n 
not  a  thing  either  ooe  way  or  another,  in  thi* 
question,  material.  //outer. 

What  pan  of  the  world  Merer  we  fall  Into,  th* 
ordinary  use  of  this  very  prayer  hath,  with  equal 
continuance,  accompanied  the  same,  as  oi>c  nf  tlvc 
princigul  and  ruou  mairnal  dutiei  of  honour  done 
to  Christ.  Hotter  ■ 

It  may  discover  tone  secret  meaning  and  la- 
tent therein,  eery  matenaj  to  the  Mate  of  that 
goMTnment.  Sumter. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  you  aHow  or  dis- 
allow thai  book,  neither  is  it  material.  Whttgifl. 

He  would  aot  May  at  your  petitions  made ; 


ShrJcjKorr,  treat.  Talc. 
Neither  if  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infi- 
nitely amatersaf  ia  nature.        Bacon,  Nat.  Hid. 

I  pan  the  real,  whose  every  race  and  name, 
And  kind*,  are  lot  material  to  my  theme, 

Dryden,  Fa* 

As  for  the  more  material  fault*  cf  writing, 
though  I  tee  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to 
amend  them.  JhyaVn. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  audi  Si  ore  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. Lode. 

In  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the 
English  goserntiienl  far  exceeds  all  others,  Strip. 

S.  Not  formal:  as,  though  the  material 
action  was  the  some,  it  was  formerly 
different. 


has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been, 
.  that  the  tout  etkteil  after  death, 

Bp.  trattem,  Oferae,  (1798.)  p.  36. 

Matekia'lity.  n.  *.  [matenaltU,  Ft.  from 
material.]  Corporeity  ;  material  exist* 
ence;  not,  spirituality. 

Consider  log  that  corporeity  could  aet  agree 
with  thi,  uuiicrsal  suliaislent  nature,  akatractinx 
Aom.all  materiality  in  hil  ideas,  and  giriog  them 
an  actual  suUiiWoo-  ia  nature,  he  made  them 
like  ongels  whose  esae.Ke.  were  to  be  U«  essence, 
sod  to  gts*  esiatence  to  corporeal  iadiriduali , 
tad  so  each  Idea  was  emboditd  ia  every  iadiri- 
dual  of  iu  specie*.  ityiv. 
To  NLtTE'aiALiZE.*  v.  a.  [from  material.^ 
To  form  into  matter  or  substance. 

Having  with  wonderful  art  aud  beauty  mate- 
rialiurl,  if  I  may  to  call  it,  a  ac 


Matb'riau.  n.  i.  [thit  word  is  scarcely 
used  in  the  singular;  maleriattx,  French.] 
The  substance  of  which  any  thing  is 
made. 

Th*  Wett  Indians,  and  many  nation*  of  the 

taught,  by  their  own  neccasities,  lo  pass  rirers  in 
a  boat  of  oor  tree.  Ilalenh. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeraliua  of  medical 
matertalh  the  omission  hereof  aifDrds  some  pn>- 
babiiily  it  was  iu>t  used  by  the  ancients. 

Bntm,  Futg.  Err. 

Darid,  who  made  such  rich  provision  of  matc- 
riali  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  because  be 
liad  dipt  his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  prnnitted  to 
lay  a  stone  in  that  sacred  pile.  Smth. 

That  lamp  hi  oat  of  the  heathen  samples  the 
art  of  man  might  make  of  some  **ich  material  a* 
the  atone  aabeMut,  which  being  once  enkindled, 
will  ham  without  being  consumed.  WilUm. 

Th*  mntenatt  of  that  building  rery  fortunately 
ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order,  tluit  it 
must  be  a  very  givat  chance  that  parts  them. 

TuWron. 

Simple  ideas,  the  matenalt  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, are  luggetted  to  the  miad  only  by 


lion  and  reflection. 

Such  a  fool  waa  sever  found, 
Who  puird  a  palace  to  the  ground. 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
tfntrtsnij  tor  an  house  deray'd. 

M atk'rj ALisM.*  n.  *.  [from 
The  opinioos  of  a  materialist. 

I  am  sorry  a*  you  seem  to  be,  ihat  our  ae- 
on the  subject  of 
Letter  to 


Lade. 


toUfi. 
material.] 


Mate'rialist.t  t.  *•  [from  material.] 
One  who  denies  spiritual  stibnances. 

a  mate- 
Dryaen. 

among  modern  philosophers, 
tl:ai  i>„.  ^.ui  I-,  like  the  body, 


VOL.  II. 


'ma^ceaseTto'elist^buM 


most  nice  refined  con- 
in  sensible  images. 

Taller,  No.  151. 
OUT  ideas. 
duaraVan,  No.  1 79. 
MATkVaiALLT.  adv.  [from  material.] 

1.  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  thing  is  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  mc.lenaily  prc-esivter.t 
in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  formally. 

Though  an  III  intention  hi  certainly  sufficient 
to  *poi  I  and  corrupt  an  act  In  itself  materially 
good,  yet  no  good  inaana'oa  whatsoever  eta  rec- 
tify or  Infuse  a  moral  goodnca*  into  an  act  otfaer- 
wi»*  evil.  South,  Seem. 

3.  Importantly ;  essentially. 

All  thi*  roncerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish 
very  materia^;  a*  well  In  reform  those  which  arc 
evil,  as  to  confirm  and  contain*  those  which  an 
good.  Sotvur 
MatE'riALNKSS-T  n.  *.  [f'roai 

1.  State  of  being  material. 

2.  Importance. 

That  affidavit  U  not  sufficient  at  lo  the  inabi- 
lity or  materialneu  of  the  witnesses. 

State  7V.  Count.  Strange,  mi  JVcc.  ofamit  J*. 
Aiatrstrgr,  (17*9.) 
MATar*RiATB.t7  adj.  [materiattts,  Latin.] 
Mate'riated.  J    Consisting  of  matter. 

After  long  inquiry  of  thin|rs  iuuncrse  in  mailer, 
inlerpow  some  subject  which  is  immatcriaic  tif 
lest  maienate,  such  a*  this  of  sounds,  lo  the  end 
ihut  the  intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  become 
not  partial.  Bacon,  Xrtt.  Hid. 

Their  tnateriated  Mructure,  and  its  rare  cons, 
posure.        Wtatladt,  Memn.  if  the  Knfl.  p.  337. 

Materia'tioh.  «.  ».  [from  materia,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  forming  matter. 
Creation  m  the  production  of  all  thing*  out  of 
not  only  of  muter  but  of 
i  crcfi  of  niatccr  itwlf. 

MATERNAL,  adj.  [matemel,  French; 
mnternut,  Latin,  j  Motherly  ;  bchtling 
ornertaining  to  a  mother. 

Toe  babe  had  all  that  infant  rare  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  hi*  mother  in  her  miles : 


ng;  a  1 
,  and  a  . 


.of  reason  did  i 


At  hi*  first  i 

Dryden. 

MATB'RNiTY.t  n.  *.  (tt«jtcr»/f r,  French  ; 
from  matermu,  Latin.]  The  character 
or  relation  of  a  mother.  Bullaiar. 

Her  charity  was  the  cause  of  her  maternity. 

renhtneia  Saer.  (1633,)  p.  47. 

Mat-fe'lom.  a.  t.  [matter,  to  kill,  and 
felon,  a  thief.]   A  species  of  knap-weed 
growing  wild. 
Math.*  n.t.  [mo*,  Saxon,  from  roaptin.] 
A  mowing.   Used  in  composition;  as, 

» 
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Mathematical.!  adj.  rmotkmeti- 

MATHEMATICK.  J  cm,  Latin.]  Con- 
ridered  ^according  to  the  doctrine  of 

Tbe  east  and  west, 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mothemaliei  point 
Only  divides  :  tbu*  happiness  and  uu»»ry, 
And  all  extremes,  we  still  rotraguou*. 

Drnham,  %«4v- 
It  ii  a*  impnmiblc  for  an  aggregate  of  none,  to 
comprehend  or  eihaust  one  infinite,  as  it  b  for 
tin  greatest  number  of  motVmafiee  point*  to 
■mount  to  or  constitute  a  body.  Boylr. 

I  suppose  ell  the  particle*  of  metier  to  be  ritueted 
in  an  exact  and  uvuUmxJical  event)***.  B-;ntt.-y. 

Mathema'ticaliy.  <-txV.  [from  mathema- 
tick.']  According  to  the  laws  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

We  may  tic  nvukftru^ticnlly  certain,  that  the 
beat  of  the  sun  i*  according  to  tin-  density  of  I  he 

iquorc  of  the  distant*  from  U^bod}  of  the  !»n. 

Uenthy. 

Matheuati'cian.  ».  *.  [mathematicus, 
Latin ;  tnathematicien,  French.]  A  roan 
versed  in  the  mathematicks. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the 
age  usum}  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took 
in  reading  Virgil  waa  in  elaruining  ICne.n's 
loyoge  Uv  tJ>c  map.  jtddism,  Sf<ci. 

Mathema'ticks.  n.  t.  [tux&ittxltx*; .]  That 
science  which  contemplates  whatever 
is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  mea- 
sured ;  and  it  is  either  pure  or  mixt : 
pure  considers  abstracted  quantity, 
without  any  relation  to  matter ;  mixt 
is  interwoven  with  physical  consider- 
ations. Hani*. 

The  m:\ihematicki  and  the  menphyfkks 
Fall  to  them,  aa  you  find  your  stomach  serve* 
you.  Shaktpcurt. 
See  mystery  to  rnaiti^maticki  fly.  Pope. 

Ma'ther.*  n.  $. 

Braa-Uquors  are  used  to  mealy  flying  ituff*, 
such  as  noisier  is,  being  the  powder  or  f ecu  la  of  a 

root.    Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Sprat's  Hut.  8.  S.  p.  193. 

Ma'the*.  a.  t.  [ckamama-lum  tylvettre.] 
An  herb.  Ainmorth. 

Ma'thesis.  n.  t.  [pottes-.;.]  The  doctrine 
of  mathematicks. 
Mad  math* lit  alone  was  unconfined.  Pope. 

MATIN,  adj  [mating,  French  ;  matulintu, 
Latin.]  Morning;  used  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
Hue  matin  trumpet  sung.  Mtfton,  P.  X. 

I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  Mglrt  for  thee, 
Thy  image  itnls  between  my  Cod  and  me. 

iVr*. 

Ma'tiw.  n.  i.  Morning. 

.the 

.to  pale  his 

Ma'tiss.  *.  i.  [maiinet,  French.] 
ing  worship. 

The  winged  choristers  begun 
To  chirp  their  matt'**. !  OratWond, 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  cureiecnued  with- 
out reliques :  tho  vigils  are  celebrated  before  then., 
and  the  noctura  and  moM.ru,  for  the  saint*  whose 
the  reliques  are.  StUtnisJU-n. 

That  he  should  raise  bis  mitred  crest  on  high, 
And  clsp  his  whig*,  and  call  hi*  family 
To  sacred  rites ;  and  rex  th*  cthrrial  powers 
With  midnight  awrtnu,  at  uncivil  bourn.  Dryi. 

Ma'trass.  n.  i.  [malrau,  French.] 

Matron  is  the  name  of  a  chemical 
glass  vessel  made  for  digestion  or  dis- 


M  A  T 

i,  being  sometimes  bellied,  Mid 
net  rising  gradually  tapered  into 
a  conical  figure.  Quincv. 

Protect  from  violent  ttorni*,  and  tlie  loo  parch- 
ing dart*  of  the  sun,  your  pennacbed  tulip*  and 
ranunculus's,  covering  tbera  with  mattraau. 

Enfyn,  KaUndar. 

MA'TRiCK-t  n.  *.  [m^rtee,  Fr.  Cotgrave ; 

matrix,  Latin.] 
1.  The  womb ;  the  cavity  where  the  foetus 
is  formed. 

If  the  time  required  in  vtvincstSon  be  of  any 
length,  the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature 
be  mature,  except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  pis 
it  may  bare  coatinnanee  of  the  heat,  and 
that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling;  and  su 
are  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  femai. 


gives 


to 


shew,  tie  BUHIA  tO  JM  I 


2.  A  mould ;  that  which 
something  inclosed. 

Erpenius's  printed  books  are  already  told ;  and 
hi*  mart-ins  of  the  oriental  tongues  are  bought  by 
Elievir  the  printer. 

Akp.  Usher  to  Dr.  Ward,  (I62«,)  Lett.  99. 
Stones  that  carry  a  resemblance  of  cockles, 
were  formed  in  die  cavities  of  shell* ;  and  these 
shells  hare  served  a*  matrices  or  mould*  to  them. 

Woodward. 

Ma'tricide.  n.«.  [matricidium,  Let.] 

1.  Slaughter  of  a  mother. 
Nature  compensate*  the  death  of  the  father  by 

.Brown,  VtUf.  Brr. 

2.  [Matricida,  Latin;  matricide,  French.] 
A  mother-killer.  Aintworth. 

To  MATRPCULATE.  v.  a.  [from  matri- 
ctda:  "a  matrix,  qudd  ea  velut  matrice 

worth.]  To  enter  or  admit  to  a  mem- 
bership of  the  universities  of  England  ; 
to  enlist ;  to  enter  into  any  society,  by 
setting  down  the  name. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learn- 
ing, thought  lit  to  enter  himself  of  that  college, 
and  after  to  malrictUate  him  in  the  university. 

Walton,  life  of  Saiulenan. 

Matri'culate.  ».  t.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
man  matriculated. 

Suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  saofricidoM*  of 
that  famous  unirerxrty,  to  ask  them  some  plain 
questions.  Arhtthnot. 

MATRi'ctn-ATE.*  adj.  Admitted  into,  or 
enrolled  in,  any  society,  by  setting  down 
the  name. 

Why  should  the  take  shame, 
That  Iter  goodly  name 
Honourably  reported, 
Should  be  set  and  sorted 
To  be  metricufetr  with  ladies  of  estate  ? 

Skcllan,  Paemt,  p.  30. 

M ATRicut  a'tion.  n.*.  [from  Biafricu/afe.] 
The  act  of  matriculating. 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  Ave 
years,  is  struck  out  of  the  tsotratfafioa  hook  ;  and, 
upon  bis  coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought 
to  he  again  matriculated-  ■dtf'jp'- 

Matrimo'ni  al.  adj.  [matrimonial,  Frcuch; 
from  matrimonium,  Lai.]  Suitable  to 
marriage ;  pertaining  to  marriage ;  con- 
nubial; nuptial;  hymeneal. 

If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  be  could  be  but  a 
king  at  curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimtmiai 
the  right  remaining  in  his 
JJaoMt,  Ben.  Vll. 
Adam  in  his  care, 
And  moh-.awr.iof  love.  MiUm,  P.  U 
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I  am  Uirn'd  the  husband,  you  Uie  wbV; 

The  sjsatfnBsensai  victory  is  mine, 

Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign.  Drydrn. 

Matrimo'niallv.  adv.  (from  matrimo- 
km/.]  According  to  the  manner  or 
laws  of  marriage. 

He  it  tomalnWriic/jy  n  edded  unto  Id*  church, 
thai  ha  cannot  quit  the  tame,  even  on  the  scure  of 
gulng  into  a  religious  house.      Ay&fc,  Ih>rcrg.,H. 

MATRtMO'Mloirs.'  adj.  [from  matrimony."] 
Pertaining  to  marriage.    Not  in  use. 

Moses,  as  if  foreseeing  the  miserable  work  that 
man's  ignorance  and  puullanimiiy  would  make  m 
this  mcfnmenuur  bu*ineas,  and  entleavourir.g  his 
utmost  to  prevent  it,  cundeacend*  in  thia  piece  to 
such  a  metltodicat  and  sclMol-likc  way  of  defining 
and  conscrjucncing,  as  in  no  place  of  the  whole 
law  more.  Afttten,  TwracAtmbn. 

MATRtMONY.  n.  $.  [matrimonium,  Lat.] 
Marriage;  the  nuptial,  state;  the  con- 
tract of  man  and  wife ;  nuptials. 

If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impediment 
why  these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined  toge- 
ther in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it. 

Common  Prayer. 

MA'TRIX.  n.s.  [Latin  ;  matrice,  French.] 
Womb ;  a  place  where  any  thing  is 
generated  or  formed ;  matrice. 

If  tbey  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  nsofnr, 
they  arc  not  excited  by  tlw  efficacy  of  the  aun. 

JJrmvn,  IVg.  firr. 

MATRON.f  «.  i.  [matrone,  French;  ma- 
trona,  Latin.] 

1.  A  wife,  simply.  Dr.  Johnson  has  taken 
no  notice  of  this  sense  in  our  language, 
which  is  the  primary  one  of  the  Latin 
word.  Bacon  uses  matronal  in  reference 
to  this  meaning. 

That  thia  woman  may  be  loving  and  obedient 
to  her  husband,  and  in  all  quietness,  sobriety,  *n'' 
peace,  be  a  follower  of  holy  and  godly  matrons. 
Comm.  Pr.  Form  of  Solemn,  of  Malrrr,^. 

Our  first  father  -  pre»-d  Iter  mruVor.  lip 
With  kl**c»  pure.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  An  elderly  lady. 

Comv,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober  tuited  matron,  all  in  black.  Stohp. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  motrcru  and  your  maida,  could  Dot  (II  np 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  ShaJka*are, 
She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  . 


matron. 

>f  Napiea/tU.'  » idol  "of 


3.  An  old  woman. 

A  natron  Vkfft 
Supports  will,  homely  food  his  drooping  age. 

Pope,  Oiyn. 

+.  A  term  for  a  nurse  in  hospitals. 

Ma'tronai..^1  adj.  [matronal,  French,  Cot- 
grave  ;  matronalis,  Latin.]  Suitable  to  I 
matron ;  constituting  a  matron. 

He  had  beard  of  the  I 
hsviour  of  the  queen  of 

Ferdinando  .the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal 
yean  of  Mven-and-twenty.  Bacon. 

To  Ma'tronize.*  v.  a.  [(rota  matron.]  To 
render  matronlikc,  or  sedate. 
Childbed  matronitet  the  giddimt  spirits. 

Richardson,  Familiar  lyttt.  IS*. 

Ma'tronliee.*  adj.  [matron  aud  //'*«.] 
Becoming  a  wile  or  matron;  sedate; 
modest;  grave. 
Now  matronlikt  Iwth  manners  and  attire. 

Sir  J.  Harington  to  hi*  Wife,  Ejngr.  SO. 
Whereas  religion  should  go  arrayed  in  a  grave 
maiWJrc  habit,  lliey  have  clad  her  rather  like  a 
courtesan  in  light  dresses. 

Instruct.  For.  Trot.  p.  17. 
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That  ancient,  serious,  mairmJike  instrument, 
the  virginal.  Taller,  No.  \51. 

MA'TRONLT.t   at#-   [wc/ron  and  Me.] 
Grave;  serious;  becoming  a  wife  or 

Punting,  polishing,  and  pruning,  beyond  a 
mninmly  comeliness  or  gravity. 

i>>.  Tos/for,  ./fro/.  Handxm.  p.  7V. 
Noted  by  all  tin  orlgfcbmirhrxxl  for  nn  iibsolutt 
wife  ;  »  gr»»e,  solemn,  matronly  Clmstian. 

Hammond,  Works,  It.  564. 
The  matronly  wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown 
bain,  and  tho  younger  the  while.  /.'Batmnge. 
Matro'ss.  *.  f . 

Malrouet,  io  the  train  of  artillery, 
are  a  sort  of  soldiers  next  in  degree 
under  the  gunners,  who  assist  about  the 
guns  in  traversing,  spungtng,  firing,  and 
lauding  them:  they  carry 
march  along  with  the  store- 
a  guard,  and  as  assi 


waggon  should  break.  liaiity. 
MA-TTElLt  n.  i.  [matiert,  French  ;  ma- 
teria, Lat.] 
I .  Iiody ;  substance  extended. 

U  then  the  aoul  another  tout  do  make, 
B:«uw  ber  pow'r  fat  kept  within  a  bound, 

Slie  must  wmt  former  stun*  or  matter  take, 
But  in  the  aool  there  h  no  matter  found.  Daeiet. 

that  Goii  in  the  begin- 


It  seem*  probable  to  me,  thai 
nin£  farmed  matter  in  solid, 


particle*,  of  such  aim  and 
and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in 
audi  proportion  to  space  an  most  conduced  to  the 
eod  fur  which  he  formed  them;  and  that  those 
primitive  jssrticles  being  solid*  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  poroui  bodies  compounded  of 
thirn,  even  eo  very  hard  a*  never  to  wear  or  hroafc 
in  piece*,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
wbst  God  liimself  made  one  in  the  Ant  creation. 

JVesphm. 

Some  lane  dimensions  of  length,  hreadth,  sod 
duptb,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or 
exclude  crcry  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being 
in  the  name  place :  this  is  the  proper  character  of 
matter  or  body.  IVatlt,  La%kk. 

2.  Materials;  that  of  which  anything  is 
composed. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  prrccirc  the  col- 
lection of  the  mUt-r  of  tempests  before  the  air 
here  hclow.  Bacon. 

3.  Subject ;  thing  treated. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  it  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  nutter  is  that  for  the 
ordering  whereof  laws  were  instituted.  Honker. 

I  hue  words  to  speak  in  thy  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb  j  yet  are  they  much  too  "light  for  the  matter. 

SAnkr/tcare,  Hamlet. 
Son  of  God,  Sarioor  of  men  !  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  mailer  of  my  song. 

Milton,  T.  /,. 

It  is  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  ob- 
serve the  common  boldness  of  men. 

l>ecay  <f  Chr.  Piety. 

I  slisSI  torn 
Full  rraught  with  joyful  tiding  of  the 
New  mailer  of  bit  praise  and  of  our  songs. 

Ihyd.-n. 

This  U  an  certain  in  true  philosophy,  that  it  is 
nuttier  of  astonishment  to  rue  how  it  came  to  be 
doubted.  Cheyne. 

4.  The  whole ;  the  very  thing  supposed. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  hare  come  so  very 
i] car  the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped. 

Tiltottm. 

5.  Affair  ;  business  :  in  a  familiar  sense. 

To  help  the  mailer,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.         Bacon,  Nat.  Hitt. 
Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  every 
ition  to  see  how  mighty  rich  ha 
V  Estrange. 


Never  was  any  thine;  gotten  by  sensuality  and 
•loth  in  mailer  of  profit  or  reputation. 

why  he  should  run  away  from  the  dogs. 

L'Ettmnee. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  mai- 
lers to  far,  that  she  is  ripe  tor  asking  advice. 

Spectator, 


6.  Cause  of  disturbance. 


body  was  in  i 


Statqiart. 
What's  the  matter,  you  disaenuous  revues, 
That  nibbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs.  SMatrprart,  Canal. 

7.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint. 

Slender,  I  broke  your  bead  ;  what  matter  have 
you  against  me? 
—  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  io  my  head  against 
you.  Skakspeart. 
If  the  craftsman  1st  re  a  matter  against  any  man, 
the  law  is  open  ;  let  them  implead  one  another. 

AcU,  six.  38. 

In  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel 
betsreen  two  champions,  the  victory  should  on 
the  one  side;  and  yet  if  tried  by  the  grow,  it 
would  go  on  the  other.  J/w 

8.  Import;  consequence;  importance;  do 
merit. 

If  T  had  had  time  tn  liavc  mnde  new  liveries, 
1  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  I  borrowed 
of  you :  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  doth 
better.  Skakspeart,  Hen.  IT, 

And  please  yourselves  this  day; 
No  matter  from  what  hands  you  bare  the  play. 


A  prophet  tome,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  [hem  lye, 
From  ttrepy  Othrys*  top  to  PUus  drove 
His  herd.  Dryden. 

Plcaa'd  or  dhpleas'd,  no  matter  now  'tis  past; 
The  first  who  dares  be  angry  breathes  his  last. 

GrtmttHe. 

9.  Thing;  object;  that  which  has  some 
particular  relation,  or  is  subject  to  par- 
ticular consideration. 

The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  his  company  throe 
of  the  most  famous  men  for  molten  of  arms. 

SsJncy. 

Plato  reprehended  a  young  man  for  entering 
into  a  dissolute  iiousc  ;  the  young  man  said.  Why 
for  so  small  a  matter  t  Plato  replied,  But  custom 
is  no  small  matter,  fli.-m. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgement 
may  be  meum  and  tuum,  when  the  reason  and 
ronscqoence  thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate. 
I  call  matter  of  estate  not  ooly  the  parts  of 
sovereignty,  but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great 
alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent.  Jiacon,  Essays. 

It  is  a  maxim  In  slate,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  tOl  they  be  settled,  arc  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  of  strength.  2 I  aeon.  War  trim  Spain. 

10.  Question  considered. 

Upon  the  whole  mutter,  it  is  absurd  to  think 
that  conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  fre- 
quent examination.  Sauik. 

11.  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 

Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of 
seven  miles  oft*,  to  enquire  if  any  bad  teen  his  ass. 

IS  Estrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 
to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo. 

Cotsgrrw,  ITay  if  the  World. 

12.  Purulent  running ;  that  which  is  formed 
by  suppuration,  fin  the  Craven  dialect 
"  madder,  from  the  Welsh  madredd, 
purulent  matter.  The  Craven  pronun- 
ciation is  much  more  appropriate  than 
that  in  common  use.   The  etymon  also 
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is  preferable  to  the  French 
given  by  Dr.  Johnson."  Craven  Dial. 
1824.] 

In  an  inflamod  tubercle  in  the  groat  angle  of 
the  left  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened 
■s.  Wiseman,  Surgery  . 

IS.  Upon  the  Matter.  A  low  phrase  now 
out  of  use.  Considering  the  whole; 
with  respect  to  the  main ;  nearly. 

In  their  superiors  it  cjuencbeth  jealousy,  and 
laycih  their  competitors  asleep ;  so  that  upon  the 
matter,  ia  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to 
"•'ng.  -Bacon,  Euayi. 

Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayers  I  do  the  same 
thing  I  did  before,  save  only  that  what  before  I 
spaic  without  book  I  bow  read.    Ep.  Sanderson. 

The  elder,  baring  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
when  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, left  upon  the  matter  nothing  to  support  it. 

Olarrnifca. 

Waller,  with  Sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in 
bone,  but  were,  upon  the  mailer,  equal  in  foot. 

Ctamulm. 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs  »nd  no  pre- 
tence of  proof  oa  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulties 
are  most  pressing  on  tiiat  side  which  is  destitute 
of  proof,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  thia  be  not 
■upon  t.ie  matter  as  sati k£j«ory  to  a  wise  man  as  a 
demoustratian.  Tittattan, 

Matter-of-fact  Aft?*.1*  n.t.  A  term 
of  modern  times  for  a  grave  and  precise 
narrator,  remarker,  or  enquirer;  one 
who  sticks  to  the  matter  of  any  fact. 

Thero  was  besides  a  sort  of  flying  squadron  of 
plain,  bcusible,  matter-of-fact  men,  confned  to  no 
club.  Grorca,  Recollect.  ofShauHme,  p.  IT. 

Oi.e  of  our  company,  a  donor  of  divinity,  and 
p      matUr^f.Jact  """^^  ^  ^ 

To  Ma'tter.  t».  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  of  importance ;  to  import.   It  is 
used  with  only  it,  thu, 
before  it. 

It  mattert  not,  so  they  deny  it  all; 
And  can  hut  carry  the  lye  constantly. 

A 

It  rwften  not  how  they  wer 
know  who  they  are. 

If  Petrarch's  rouse  did  Laura's  wit 
And  Cowley  Hatter 'd  dear  Orinda's  verse  ; 
She  hopes  from  you  —  Pox  take  her  hopes  and 
fears, 

I  plead  her  sex's  claim :  tthat  matters  hers? 

Prior. 

2.  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 


that,  or  what 


To  Ma'ttbh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
regard ;  not  to  neglect :  as,  I 
that  calumny. 

Laws  my  Pindarici  parents  nsoUo-'d  not. 

Ma'ttbbless.*   adj.  [matter  and  fc«.] 
Void  of  matter. 

All  fine  noise 
Of  verse,  mere  tnatlerteu  and  tinkling  toys. 

E.  Jontm,  Horace. 

Ma'ttery.T  adj.  [from  matter.] 

1.  Important ;  full  of  matter. 

Away  with  your  mattery  senses,  Momus  ;  they 
are  too  grave  and  vrkst  for  this  meeting. 

2.  Purulent ;  generating  matter.  Htdoet. 

The  putrid  vapours  colliquato  the  phlegmatiek 
humours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the 
lungs,  causes  their  mattery  cough. 

//.ireey  ft  ContvmptKns. 
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Ma'ttock-t  n. «.  [maccuc,  Saxon.]  An 
instrument  of  husbandry,  used  in  dig- 
ging; a  kind  of  pickaxe,  having  the 
ends  of  the  iron  part  broad  instead  of 


Chut  dm  that  maltaok,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Shaktpeart. 

You  must  dig  with  nuittoce  and  wilh  spade, 
And  piprce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth. 

Sm/ktpettre. 

The  Turks  laboured  wUh  mittxks  and  pick- 
axes to  dig  up  die  foundation  of  the  wall. 

A'nal'ei,  Hill,  of  lie  T»rh. 
To  destroy  mountain!  was  more  to  be  cipcctcd 
from  earthquake*  (hut  corrosive  waters,  and  con- 
deinnetb  ilie  judgement  of  Xerxes,  Out  wrought 
through  roouiil  Adios  witli  maUaekt. 

Brjten,  Voir,  Err. 

MA'TTRESS.t  «.  t.  [matrat,  French ;  mat- 
tras,  Welsh.  Dr.  Johnson.—  Sir  J.  Char- 
din,  describing  the  manner  of  travelling 
in  Persia,  says  that  when  they  are 
about  to  remove  from  the  inn  where 
they  have  slept,  —  the  valet  de  cham- 
bre  puts  up  the  metsras,  which  is  a  kind 
of  portmantlc  where  the  bed  and  bed 
cloathes  are  put  up  with  as  much  con- 
venience as  in  a  chest ;  of  which  one 
horse  will  carry  two.  See  his  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  385.]  A  kind  of  quilt  made  to 
lie  upon. 

Content  with  a  Imcklcbcd,  or  a  matrrru  In  the 
garret.  Howell,  Iiutr,  Far.  Trav.  (16*3,)  P.  1»9. 

Their  mnttrruet  were  made  of  feathers  and  straw, 
and  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.  AriuthnM. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  Are  abate, 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state ; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  an  toon  be  found 
On  the  bard  matlrttt,  or  tbe  mother  ground. 

Drydcn. 

To  MATURATE.*  v.  a.  [maturatus,  Lat, 
from  maluro.]  To  ripen ;  to  bring  to 
perfection. 

Great  things  are  not  achieved  and  mainrrxted  by 
force  or  agility  of  body,  but  by  prudence  and  sub- 
tilty  of  brain. 

Waterhautt,  Apalfar  Lemrtu  f  IC59,)  p.  I  SI. 
Such  is  the  last  product  of  a  tree,  perfectly  mn- 
turattd  by  time  and  «uo.  Bp.  Berkeley,  Sins,  ,  58. 

M.».TlTRA'Tlo\-.t  n.  t.    [maturation,  Fr. 

Cotgrave  ;  from  naturo,  Lat.] 
1.  Tlie  state  of  growing  ripe. 

One  of  the  cause*  why  grains -and  fruits  are 
more  nourishing  than  leaves  is  the  lengtli  of  time 
in  which  they  grow  to  maturation. 

Bacon.  Xat.  Hut. 
There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  muUtu-c- 
tun  of  drink*,  and  die  maturation  of  impotuiuiov* ; 


,  .Vol.  Hi*. 

Maturati.m  is  especially  obsersed  in  the  fruits 
of  trees,  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the 
seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again. 

fl»rf«n,  Anal.  «f  Mel.  p.  SI. 

'L  The  act  of  ripening. 

Transplanting,  meliorating  tbe  tastes,  smells 
Ac  of  plantt ;  accelerating  of  germination  and 
maluratim  in  them. 

Sir  IT.  A-fry,  .frfc.  to  BartUb,  p.  14. 
The  temperate  sones  hare  no  heat  to  spare  in 
summer ;  it  is  scry  well  if  k  be  luflideat  for  tbe 
iMlnralvin.  of  fruits.  Benttey,  Serm.  6. 

3.  [In  physick.]  Maturation,  by  some 
physical  writers,  is  applied  to  the  sup- 
puration of  cxcrcracntitious  or  extra- 
vasated  juices  into  matter,  and  difTcrs 
or  digestion,  which  is 


tbe  raiting  to  a  greater  perfection  the 
alimentary  and  natural  jnices  in  their 
proper  canals.  Quiitcy. 
MA'TUBATiYE.t  adj.  [maturatif,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave  ;  from  maturo,  Lat.] 

1.  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripeness. 

Between  the  tropicks  ami  equator  Uwir  second 
than  tbe  former.  Avian. 

2.  Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 

is  matumttce,  and  is  profitably  mixed 
ppuratrves. 

Wiseman,  Surgery. 
MATU  RE,  adj.  fmatunu,  Lat.] 

1.  Ripe;  perfected  by  lime. 

When  once  be  was  mof  t*rc  for  man  i 
In  Britain  where  was  he. 

Thai  could  stand  up  bis  parallel, 
Or  riral  oliject  be  ?  Sludupenre,  Cymhetine- 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue, 
mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  lias  seldom 
vanity  to  gratify.  Addum. 

Mature  tbe  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  awl  beauty  deck'd  ber 
race.  Prior. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  die  sagi>, 
UnakiU'd  in  speech,  nor  yet  mofure  of  age. 

J"u;«e,  Odya. 

2.  Drought  near  to  completion. 

This  Ilea  glowing,  and  i*  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out.  Shakijreare,  Cvriat. 

Here  i'tbc  sand* 
Thee  I'll  rake  up  ;  and  in  die  mature  time. 
With  thi»  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  dcsth-pracuYd  duke.  Snahpcare,i'.  Lear. 

3.  Well-disposed;  fit  for  execution ;  well- 
digested. 

To  Matu're.  r-  a.  [maturo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  ripen;  to  advance  to  ripeness. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  boles,  not 
deep,  and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  sea  if  the 
virtual  heat  of  tlx  wine  will  not  mature  it. 

Bacon,  .Vol.  Hi*t. 

2.  To  advance  towards  perfection. 

Love  tadulg'd  my  labours  past, 
Mature,  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last. 

/'opr. 

To  Matc're.*  v.  n.  To  become  ripe  ;  to 
be  perfected. 

Go  on  "  sowing  the  seed  with  measur'd  step 
and  unsbating  rare.    It  may  take  root,  where  you 
least  expect;  and  grow  and  mature,  where  you 
see  it  not.        Mn'ilcten,  Adv.  to  a  Student,  p.  SS. 

Matu're*. Y-T  adv.  [from  mature.] 

1 .  Ripely  ;  completely. 

2.  With  counsel  well-digested. 

Consult  before  thou  enterprise  any  thing;  and, 
after  thou  luut  taken  counsel,  it  is  expedient  to 
do  it  maturely.  Sir  T.  Ely  l,  G**.  fol.  7«. 

A  prince  ought  maturely  to  consider,  when  he 
enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coders  be  full,  and 
his  revenues  clear  of  debts.  Smfl. 

3.  Early;  soon.    A  Latinism. 

We  are  so  £ar  from  repiniug  at  God,  that  ho 
hath  not  extended  Use  period  of  our  lives  to  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians ;  that  we  give  him 
tliauks  for  contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and 
receiving  us  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting 
habitations  above.  Benttey. 

Matu'ritt-T    *•  f maturitf,  French  ;  ma- 
turitat,  Lat.]    Ripeness ;  completion. 

Maturity  n  a  mesne  hetweene  two  extremities, 
wherein  nothing  lackctb  or  exreedeth  ;  and  is  in 
such  estate,  that  it  may  neither  increase  nor  mi. 
nisfa  w  ithout  losing  liar  denomination  of  maturity. 
The  Greeks  in  a  proverb  do  express  it  properly  in 
two  words,  which  I  can  none  otherwise  interpret 
in  English  but  fpredc  thee  afoaty. 

Sir  T.  EJyll,  Gov.  fbl.  71.  b. 


It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years 
10  train  up  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  lbs 
time  of  greater  maturity.    Bittern,  Adv.  to  Vdheri. 

Impatient  naturo  h*H  tnnght  motion 
To  start  from  rime,  and  cheerfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity.  Orates*. 

Various  mortifications  mmlbt  undergone,  many 
difficalties  and  obstruct*,!.-,  rc*u|.iered,  before  we 
can  arrive  it  a  just  maturity  in  religion. 

Ragert,  Serm. 

Ma'tvtixau*  \  adj.  [matvtinet,  French  ; 
Ma'tltine.     j     matutinut,  Latin.]  Re- 
lating to  the  morning. 

Tlseir  [the  stars']  matutine  and  vespertine  mo> 
Uons.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  TVosv  p.  1x7. 

Another  rnatntim\l  ci press) on  in  ancient  use 
waa.  Give  you  good  day. 

I'ettgr,  Anevd.  of  lie  Eng.  Lmpun.-c. 

Ma'udlik.  adj.  [Maudlin  is  the  corrupt 
appellation  of  Magdalen,  who  is  drawn 
by  painters  with  swoln  eyes,  and  dis- 
ordered look ;  a  drunken  countenance, 
seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  picture  of 
Magdalen.']  Drunk ;  fuddled ;  approach- 
ing to  ebriety. 
And  the  kind  metutHing  crowd  melts  In  leer 
praise,  Southcrne,  Spartan  Dame. 

She  largely,  what  she  wants  ia  words,  supplies 
Mush*  etosjuen 


Ma'udmx.  w.  x.  [ageratum,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  di- 

gested  into  loose  umbels.  Miiter. 
Ma'uure.  adv.  [malgrf,  Fr.]    In  spite  of; 

notwithstanding.    It  is  now  out  of  use. 

Tlus,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe ; 
Or  some  of  you  shall  aoioke  for  it  In  Rome. 

Sturhtreare. 

Maugre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  emi* 
nence ; 

Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart  j  thou  ait  a  traitor. 

S/tahprarr. 

I  Uirough  tbe  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  liell  captive  ;  maugre  hell !  and  show 
The  powYs  of  darkness  bound.       Mitten,  f.  L. 

Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast, 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last.  HuJtlra,. 

Ho  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel ; 
which,  after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and 
spread  itself  < 
or  persecution. 

Ma'vis.  «.  s.  [mttuvis,  French.]  A  thrush, 
or  bird  like  a  thrush.    An  old  word. 

The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things, 
When  I  do  praiav  tier,  say  I  do  but  flatter  ; 
So  doth 

Begins  his  witless  note  apace  to  char. 

Spenier,  i 

In  birds,  kites  have  a  resemblance  with  F 
and  blackbirds  w  ith  tbrusltes  and  moswrr. 

Baerm,  Xat.  Jfvt. 

Ma'ckin.*  «..*.  [See  Malkin.]  A  dish- 
clout  ;  a  drag  to  sweep  an  oven.  Cot- 
grave.  Used  still  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  a  scarecrow  ;  a  figure  made  up 
of  clouts  or  patches:  hence  a  coarse  or 
dirty  wench ;  called  also  vulgarly  a  mavis. 

A  crooked  carcass,  a  mauhn.  a  witch,  a  rotten 
post,  an  hedge. stake,  may  be  so  set  out  and 
tricked  up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a  shew,  as 
much  enamour  as  die  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is 
so  taken.  Burlun,  Anal,  of  MeL  p.  478. 

MAUL.'f  n.  i.  [malleus,  Latin.]  A  heavy 
hammer ;  commonly  written  mall. 

A  man  thai  beareih  false  witness  is  a  maul,  a 
sword,  and  sharp  arrow.  Proa.  xxv.  14. 

Tbe  prelates,  as  they  would  hare  it  thought,  arc 
the  only  mult  of  schism. 

Mdljn,  Beat,  ixf  Ok.  Gev.  B.  I . 
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MAU 

To  Mauut  v.  a. 
Icel.  to  beat,  to 
Latin.]   To  beat ;  to  bruise ;  to  hurt  in 
a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. 
We  do  maul  and  ves  one  another. 

jDurloa,  Anal,  ofMeL  p.  109. 
Some  other  olucure  prince,  not  as  yet  come  to 
play  in  the  world,  shall  nave  the  lustre  from  God 
a  grcal  sotpirc. 


MAU 


.Fu/frr,  i/u/y  War,  !>.  S 
efficacious  way  t 


The  most  direct  and  efficacious  way  to  ruin  amy 
roan,  b  to  misrepresent  him  ;  and  il  often  ao  falls 
out,  that  it  wounds  on  both  sides,  and  not  only 
moult  the  person  mi<.reprv*ratod,  but  him  also  to 
whom  be  la  misrepresented.  South,  Serm.  ii.  Sid- 
Will  ha  who  save,  the  soldier's  mutton  Brt, 

To  witness  truth  ?  Dryden,  Jut. 

One*  every  week  poor  Hannibal  is  mmTd, 
The  theme  is  given,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd. 
Whether  be  nhouht  to  Home  directly 


I  bad  aomc  rcpnte  for  proa* ; 
And,  ntt  they  drove  me  out  of  dale. 
Could  maul  n  muirtlrr  of  slate.         AVrt,  J/ireef. 


ltut  Cue 


with  butcher,  plac'd  thy  priestly  stall, 
era  faith,  to  murder,  hack  and  mmL 


Maul-stick.*  n.t.  [from  the  Germ.  maJt 
len,  Su.  Goth,  maeux,  to  paint.]  The 
stick  by  which  painters  keep  their 
steady  in  working. 

Mavlore.*  ado.  So 
mattgre. 

Maum.*     )  adj.   [perhaps  from  molm, 
Ma'umish.  >    Teut.  caries,  et  pulvis  lig- 
Ma'wmt.    J    ni  cariosi.  Kilian.]  Soft ; j 
mellow ;  rotten.  Mourn  and  maumy  arc 
thus  used  iu  the  north  of  England.  The 
former,  Grose  observes,  is  "  mellow, 
attended  witli  a  degree  of  dryness." 
Mawmitk  is  used  by  L' Estrange  in  the 
form  of  mavomitk,  and  in  the  sense  of 
nauseous  and  provoking  disgu>t,  as  well 
as  rotten  or  putrid. 
The  Re»li  wa-i  mowmfsA  and  rotten.  L'Ettrange. 
It  ia  one  of  the  mo*t  nauseous,  mawmith  morti- 
ficationK,  for  a  mad  to  bare  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
fiuical  fop.  V Elrangr. 

Mausch.*  «t.  [See  Makchb.]  A  sort 
of  loose  sleeve. 

Long  rests  In  large  plats  or  folds,  and  ample 

Srr  T.  Herbert,  Trail,  p.  HI. 

Maukd.+  n.  t.  [mano,  Saxon ;  mande,  and 
menne,  French ;  from  nanus,  Lat.  the 
hand.]    A  handbasket. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  autntii  she  drew, 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

SKahpeare,  Lever' i  Complaint. 
A  nutvmt  diorg'd  with  Imusehold  merchandise. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sal.  iv.  & 
Or  many  mosutdr  full  of  Us  n-.elbw  fruit. 

Herrick,  Haptrida. 
To  MAUND.*  v.  it-  {maundier,  French, 
to  beg ;  mendiam,  Norm.  Fr.  beggars.] 
To  mutter,  as  beggars  do ;  to  mumble  ; 
to  use  unintelligible  terms.  Mounding, 
in  the  Canting  Dictionary,  is  begging. 
See  also  To  Maunder. 

A  rogue, 

To  Ma'ukdbr.+  v.  n.  [Dr. 
rives  this  word  in  it*  first  t 


;  Ft.  to 
the  Su.  Goth. 
cuare.] 

1.  To  grumble;  to  murmur. 

He  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  ai  If  I 
had  done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an 
opening.  (flmsira,  Surgery. 

2.  To  wander  about  in  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner ;  to  talk  confusedly ;  [perhaps  from 
the  Gael,  mandagh,  a  stutterer.]  A 
northern  word.  It  is  written  both  maun- 
der and  mender.  See  Lancashire  and 
Craven  Dial.  Brockett  s  N.  C.  Words, 
and  Westmoreland  Gloss. 

3.  To  beg.  [maundier,  French.) 

6r*>  tog-  sad  keep  constables  waking ;  maun- 
iter  for  butler -milk  ! 

ifonifm.  aisrf  Ft.  Tft.  ttrui  Thc<  .Utrvt . 
Ma'undbh.*  n.  s.  [from  To  mount/.]  A 
beggar.    Gloucestershire.  I'r}iKc- 
Spnnglove,  the  great  commander  of  the  maun- 
drrj.  7fr,»me,  Jovial  Crtm. 

Tlieir  maumttrt  used  to  say.  Think  me  worthy. 
Gregory,  Lexrtvd  Horkt,  ( 1 684.)  p.  SO. 

Ma'umderkr.  n.  s.  [from  maunder.]  A 

murmurer;  a  grumbler. 
Ma'underino.*   «.  *.   [from  maunder.] 


the  eighth 

Norfolk  wc 


MAW 

of  that  word.    It  is  u 


The  wwtflsderingr  of  discontent  are  liVe  the 
voice  and  bchavionrof  a  swine,  who,  when  he  fcrli 
it  rain,  rurn  grumbling  alwut,  and  hv  that  indued 
discovers  bis  nature,  but  docs  not  avoid  the  slorin. 
South,  Strut,  ii.  60s. 

MAUNDAY-THURSOAY.t  »•  *•  [derived  by 
Spelman  from  mande,  a  handbasket,  in 
which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor :  by  others  from  dies 
mandati,  the  day  on  which  our  Saviour 
gave  his  great  mandate.  That  we  should 
love  one  another.]  The  Thursday  be- 
fore Good-friday. 

He  treat eth,  in  his  secunde  parte,  the  Tnauniii/r 
of  Cnryitc  « itii  hi*  apiwtk**  upon  S^icrc  'I"hun*dny. 
Mm,  Anne,  to  Tyndal  on  tie  Souprr  of  our  Lord,  I'rcf. 
Here  tha  monks  their  masustbe  nuke,  with  tun- 
drie  solemne  rights 
And  signs  of  great  hurailitie :  ^— ^— 
Eacli  one  tlae  other's  IVete  doth  srash,  &c. 

7V.  of  ttfaogt h^imlj  r.yjtivh  Kingdom*,  fol.  51. 
Tliis  day  is  called  [din  injndati]  .n-ufiaic  at 
maun/Say  Thurtiay,  tram  the  commandment  which 

sucraineM  ofhis  supperTwhich  he  this  day  initi- 
tuted  alter  the  celebration  of  the  paasover ;  —  or 
from  that  new  command  munt  which  he  gave  them, 
ttt  lo-ve  nnc  another,  after  he  had  vraihed  tlietr  feel, 
in  token  of  ih«^  love  Ike  bore  to  them. 

"■neatly  m  Out  Comm.  Pr.  ch.  S.  i  14. 

Mausole'as.*  adj.  [from  mausoleum.] 
Monumental. 

Uenes,  heralds,  black  mourners,  lolenuiirjaa, 
obelisks,  and  maiuoltan  tumbi. 

Ustrdm,  Anal,  of  if  el.  p.  330. 

MA  USOLE'  UM.i  n.  s.  [Latin ;  mausoUe, 
Frt-nch.  A  name  which  was  first  given 
to  a  stately  monument  erected  by  his 
queen  Artemisia,  to  her  husband  Mau- 
solus,  king  of  Caria.]   A  pompous  fu- 

"ErecTnr^l^l'eu;  for  hi.  best 
Monument  is  his  spouse's 

Ma'uthbr.*  n.  s.  [woer,  Danish,  a  girl ; 
or  rather  from  the  Goth,  matu,  the 
same.]  A  foolish  young  girl.  Dr.  John- 
son notices  mother  &s  thus  used,  under 


ilk  like  a  fooliih  mrcutAo  . 
Sur.  Sir,  all'ia  truth  she  says. 

B.  Jimam,  Akhymit. 

MAW.f  n.  i.  [maja,  Sax. ;  mag,  Su.  Goth.] 

1.  The  stomach  of  animals,  and  of  human 
beings  in  contempt.  Dr.  Johnson.— 
Why  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  said  "  in 
contempt,"  is  difficult  to  guess.  The 
word  is  very  old  in  our  language ;  and 
the  citations  which  I  add  from  Chancer, 
SackviUe,  Bishop  Hall,  Purchas,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  an  admirable 
Discourse  in  1644,  a*  well  as  those  be- 
fore given,  will  shew  that  no  particular 
contempt  is  implied  in  the  usage  of  the 
word. 

There  is  but  litel  Latin  in  my  minor. 

Chaucer,  Shipm.  Pt.il. 
Satisfied -from  hunger  of  ber  mote. 

SadtdlU,  Induct.  Mir.  fir  .V.i_  . 
So  aft  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad. 
To  crammed  mam  a  sprat  new  stomach  bring*. 

Sittwy. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs  and  of  bellies  auJ 
mom  of  Using  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods. 

To  be  jovial  when  God  calk  to  mourning,  u> 
glut  our  mow,  when  lie  calls  to  fasting,  to  glitter 
when  be  would  have  us  sack  clothed  and  squib  I, 
be  bates  il  to  die  death.     Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  69. 

The  remainder,  by  consuming  one  another, 
were  fa  strange  remedy)  preserved  from  con- 
sumption ;  every  tenth  man  being  by  lottythcd  to 
the  shambles,  and  more  returning  to  their  fellow' 
ma  tees,  than  on  their  own  legs. 

Purthat,  PUgrim..  (1617,)  p.  vOI. 

I  have  no  mow  to  marriage,  yet  this  rascal, 
Tempts  me  enremcty. 

ami  Fl.  Ifeni.  Tkwi.it. 
Driaease  of  bones,  blackness  of  akin,  wringing 
of  awitta.  Seasonable  Serm.  (1644,)  p.  I  7. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems. 
To  stuff  this  mate,  this  vast  uuhidebound  corps. 

UiUon.  P.  L. 
The  serpent,  who  his  mow  obscene  lad  fill'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held.  Dryd. 

2.  The  craw  of  birds. 

Granivorous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a 
mill ;,  their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and 
softens  the  grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into 
die  stomach,  where  it  is  ground  by  two  strong 
muscles;  in  which  action  they  are  assisted  by 
small  stones  which  they  swallow  for  the  purpose. 

jfrom'iiue. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards. 

The  king  being  at  the  game  of  mate. 

Sir  A.  Weldm,  Court  of  K.  Jamet,  p.  III. 
They  respect  not  him,  except  it  be  to  play  a 
me  at  chess,  primero,  saunt,  mam,  or  such  like. 

Brewer,  Com.  of  line.  Hi.  -1. 

Mawk.*  n.  $.  [matk,  Su.  Goth,  maddid, 
Dan.  a  worm  and  a  maggot.] 

1.  A  maggot.    North.    See  also  Mah. 

fjrojf. 

2.  A  slattern.  See  Maukin.  Called 
vulgarly,  in  several  parts  of  England,  a 
mamis. 

Ma'wkin.*    See  Maukik. 
Ma'wkikglt.*  adj.  I  from  mami.]  Slat- 
ternly ;  slovenly ;  like  a  mawks. 

Some  silly  souls  are  prone  to  place  much  piety 
in  their  mambn^fy  plainness,  and  in  their  ceil, 
soriousneas  of  others  who  use  more  comely  and 
costly  cariosities. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Ilmdnm.  p.  S7. 

MA'vTKisu.t  adj.  [perhaps  from  maw] 
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WAX 

Apt  to  give  satiety :  apt  to 


"lie  same  mantitk  joys  in  the  tune  track  are 
found.  Dryderx,  Luertt. 

Like  *  faint  traveller,  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  ud  spits  a  owmtoA  froth. 

AJiitvn,  Gearg. 
Flow,  Wdstcd,  flow,  like  thin*  inspirer.  best, 
So  sweetly  niaivKtt,  and  so  smoothly  dull.  l\>pe. 
Ma'wkisiin-kss.   n.  s.   [from  matriiVj.] 


Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 


Ma 
full 


adj.  [from  mow*.]  Maggotty; 
North. 
Yorish.  Gloss,  and  Grose. 
Ma'wm ET.f  n.  s.  [or  mamntet ;  from  mam 
or  mother.  Dr.  Johnson  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mahomet  ;  and  nwuwwef,  in 
contempt  of  that  person,  was  first  an 
idol,  (then  a  puppet,)  a*  matemetry  wag 
the  worship  of  idols.  This  word  was 
also  written  maxement,  and  is  still  found 
in  this  form  in  the  north  of  England.] 
A  puppet,  anciently  an  idol, 
tnlcful  worschipping  of  mavmnit. 

WKliffr.,  I  ret.  iv. 
Id  all  their  temples  die  motrmrisri  shall  fall  down. 

Par/re,  ,Vy».  of  Candlemas-Day,  (1512.) 
Sucltc  a  wnml, 
Carried  in  a  lent.  Skttion,  Pjent,  p.  84. 

There  you  shall  Rod  ia  every  corner  a  mmimet, 
at  every  door  a  begjar,  In  every  dish  a  priest. 

Bp.  ITall,  £pist.  D.  I.  Ep.  5. 

Ma'w.metry.*  n.s.  [from  mawntrt.]  The 
religion  of  Mahomet:  and  theucc  cnt- 
ployed  for  idolatry.  Obsolete. 

Io  destruction  of  Mdumelrit, 
And  in  cocnw  of  Cbristes  law  dere, 
They  ben  according  so  as  ye  may  here. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Ijtwa  Tate. 
In  bis  roffirc  it  bis  tnaumet.    And  certes  the 
tin  of  maumttrit  i>  the  first  that  God  defended  in 
the  ten  commandments,  as  bcreth  wilnesae  Exod. 
ch.  30.    Tbou  ihalt  hare  no  falie  goddci.  Ac. 

Chaucer,  Pan.  Tale. 

Throwing  away  th 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trait,  p.  39. 

Ma'wm  ish.+  adj.   See  Maum. 

Maw-worm.  «.  *.  [(statu  and  worm.] 

Ordinary  gut-worms  loosen,  and  slide 
off  from,  the  intern  tunick  of  the  guts, 
autl  frequently  creep  into  the  stomach 
for  nutriment,  being  attracted  thither 
by  the  sweet  chyle ;  whence  they  are 
called  stomach  or  ranto-wormr. 

Harvey  on  Consumpt. 

Ma'xili.ar.    7  adj.   [maiillaris,  Latin.] 

Ma'xillarv.  J  Ik-longing  to  the  jaw- 
bone. 

The  greatest  qu  unity  of  hard  substance  con- 
tinued it  towards  the  bead ;  there  ia  the  skull,  the 
teeth,  and  Uie  maiiltary  bone*.  Itacm,  Nat.  Hit. 
Ma'xim.m.  s.  [masime,  French  :  maximum, 
Lau]  An  axiom  ;  a  general  principle ; 
a  leading  truth. 

This  moxtm  out  of  love  I  teach,  bnaiipeart 
It  is  a  maxim  in  itate,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden 
than  strength.  Bacva. 

Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  srrvc  him  on  ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 
Tor  "lit  their  maiim,  lore  is  love's  reward. 

Dryten. 

That  the  temper,  Uie  sentiments,  die  morality 
of  men,  is  influenced  by  die  example  and  dis- 
position of  those  they  converse  with,  is  a  reflexion 
wbich  has  long  since  passed  Into  proverbs,  and 


MAY 

loath-  MA'XIMUM.*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  In  mathe- 
mattrks,  the  greatest  quantity  attainable 
in  any  given  case :  opposed  to  Minimum. 
Used  also  generally. 

Good  lesrialation  is  th*  art  of  conducting  a 
nation  to  the  morinum  of  happiness,  and  the 
minim  sun  of  Dtiaery. 

CotfstaiMss  oss  Indigene*,  p.  49. 

MAY.+  auxiliary  verb,  preterite  might. 

tmagau,  Gothick;  maxarj,  Sax.;  mogen, 
)utch ;  man,  DunishJ 

1.  To  beat  liberty;  to  be  permitted;  to 
bo  allowed  t  as,  you  may  do  for  me 
[  per  me  litel]  all  you  can. 

He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  man,  designing  to  Impros'i;  himself,  may  tjtt 
into  the  conversation  of  persons  of  condition. 

Lndton  Education, 

2.  To  be  possible;  in  the  words  may  be* 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 

fflotyeare. 

3.  To  be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak 
of  the  work.  Bacon,  Eisuyi. 

How  old  may  PbUlis  be,  you  ask, 


MAY 


Win-.;  beauty  thus  all  hearts  eugr.gii  ? 

To  answer  is  no  easy  task, 
For  she  has  really  two  ages.  Prior. 

4.  To  have  power. 

This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  die  sing 
may  do :  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds  ; 
what  he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  be  may  do  as 
possjble.  Bacon. 

Make  the  most  of  Ufa  you  may.  Baxtrnc. 

5.  A  word  expressing  desire. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service 
of  jour  country.  Vryden,  D*xL  lo  th*  JEis, 

6.  Formerly  used  for  can. 

Their  deeding  mirth  may  not  be  told, 

Spcntr,  r.  Q. 

From  thence  it  comes,  that  tbU  babe's  bloody 


yater  of  this  well. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

it  may  be  that  ;  it 
In  the  north 


May  not  be  eleans'd  whh 


Perhaps; 


MAYtV.T  I 

MAY'hap.  J  may  Happen 
of  England,  particularly  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  the  expression  is 
mappen. 

IJaybe,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  bean,  words  well  dispos'J 
Have  secret  power  to  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Spauer,  F.  Q. 
if  ay  be  die  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose     Sbahptart,  All's  weU. 

*Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  tbou  hast  to  give ; 
Then  add  those  may-be  year*  thou  hast  to  live. 

7>ryUeT4,  Hind  and  Panther. 
What  they  offer  is  bare  moytV  and  shift,  and 
scarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason.  Crteeh. 

MAY.f  n.s.  [  Maius,  Lat-] 

1.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year 
line  of  Spring  and  Summer. 

May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  and  amiable 
countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of  while  and  green, 
embroidered  with  dalRdila,  hawthorns,  and  blue- 
bottles. Peatham. 

Hail !  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  ynudi,  and  warm  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.  MUtan,  Ode. 

2.  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

If  now  the  May  of  my  years  much  decline. 

Sidney,  Atirjplui  and  SUila. 

On  a  day,  alack  the  day  ! 
Lore,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
'  Spied  a  b!otaom  pawing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air. 


the  con- 


IJul 


are  wi>es, 


I»  in  the  i 


My  liege 
the  very  Afay-morn  orhis  youth, 
Wr*  for  exploit*.  Sbai^art,  Ben.  V. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare ; 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice. 
Hit  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustibood. 

SAaiipenre,  Much  Ad*. 

You  met  me 
With  «jual  ardour  in  your  May  of  blood. 

Reaum.  and  Ft.  $i*in.  Cwati. 
I  ant  in  the  May  of  my  abilities, 
And  yon  in  your  December. 

Jfuaxinrer,  Guard m.h. 

3.  A  rirgirt;  a  maid  ;  a  young  woman, 
[matw,  Goth.;  mai,  may,  Sax.]  Ob- 
solete. 

Mow,  lady  bright,  to  whom  all  trorul  cries, 
Thou  glory  of  womanhed,  tbou  faire  stay. 

Chawer,  Man  of  Lauxt  Tait. 
Truly  Creseide,  twete  matr, 
Whom  I  have  ay  whh  all  my  might  vserved. 

Chaucer,  TV.  and  Cress,  v.  1719. 
His  daughter  slieene; 
The  fay  rest  may  sIk  <>  as  that  ever  wens. 

Spenser,  Slurp.  Cat.  Nov. 

4.  The  flower  of  the  hawthorn. 

To  May.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun,]  To  gather 
flowers  on  May  morning. 

When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the  morn, 
Whh  merry  maids  a  mounts;  they  do  go.  SUbuy. 

Cupid  witb  Aurora  playing, 
At  be  met  ber  once  a  lawiyiag.       Mi/ton,  L'AU. 

May-bloom.*  n.  i.  [May  and  bloortt-j 

The  flower  of  the  hawthorn. 
May-bug,  ».  t.  [May  and  6vg.]  A  chafer. 

Ainsvsorth. 

May-day.  n.  t.  [May  and  day.]  The  first 
of  May. 

'TSs  as  much  Impossible, 
Unless  we  sn  cep  them  from  the  door  with  can- 
nons, 

To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sJr.  p 

On  May-day  morning.  MaAMearv. 

May-ploweb.  n.  s,  [May  and ^otucT.J  A 
plant. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the 

May-Jiowcr.  Boom,  jVat.  Him. 

May-fly.  n.  *.  [May  and Jy."]  An  insect. 
He  loves  the  Af«y-/y,  v.  bich 'is  bred  of  Use  cod- 
worm  or  caddis.  U  aton,  Angle,  . 

May-oamb.  n.  i.  [May  and  grrme.~\ 
Diversion  ;  sport ;  such  as  are  used  on 
the  first  i 

Thei 

count 

game,  yet  had  given  order  for  the  watching  of 
beacons  upon  the  coasts,  Baem. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpmctis'd  beans 
Were  long  the  May -game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain, 
With  double  beat  renew  their  fires  again.  Dry!. 

May-lady.*  n.  s,  [May  and  lady.]  The 
queen  or  lady  of  the  May,  in  the  old 
May-games. 

A  choir  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear. 
To  choose  a  Muy-tady  (o  govern  dre  year. 

Vryten,  Lady',  Sang. 

May-lily.  *t,#.  [eptawicToai,]   The  same 

with  lily  of  the  valley. 
May-pole.  n.  s.  [May  and  pole.]  Pole  to 
be  danced  round  in  May. 
Amid  the  area  wide  she  took  her  stand, 
here  the  tall  May-pnU  onco  o'er-look'd  rise 


irsion  ;  sport ;  sucn  as  are  use 
first  of  May. 

>  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed 
of  the  designs  of  Prrkin  but  as  a 


May-weep.  n.s.  [May  and  «*«jV)  A 
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species  of  chamomile,  called  also  stink' 
fog  chamomile,  which  grows  wild. 


The  Vaar-seerd  doth  bumf,  and  the  thistle  doth 


1  boUi  rie  and  the  wheat. 

Tuurr. 

Ma'Vhim.*  n.  s.  An  old  law  term:  the 

act  of  maiming.  See  To  Maim. 
MA'YOK.f  m.t.  [maieur,  old  French; 
major,  Lot.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a 
corporation,  who,  in  London  and  York, 
is  called  Lord  Mayor. 

When  lb*  king  one*  board  it ;  out  of  anger, 
He  lent  tiramuud  to  th*  lofd  mayor  strait 
To  atop  tbe  rumour.        Skaitpeczrr,  Hen.  VIII. 
The  mayor  locked  Up  the  galea  of  lb«  city. 

A'twilr,. 

Wou'dvt  thou  not  rather  chine  a  small  renown, 
To  be  the  mayjr  of  mm  po 


Ma'toralty.  w.  t.  [firom  mayor.'}  The 
office  of  a  mayor. 
Iti* 


i  a  mayoralty,  »nd  nametb 
i  parliament. 

Owvw,  Atrv.  qfCtrmmall. 
There  was  •  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir 
Willisni  Cspcl,  for  misgoverning  in  his  mai/oratl*. 

Ma'yohxas.t  ■•  *•  [from  mayor.]  The 
wife  of  the  mayor. 

Old  Mrs.  Petulant  desired  Ixtlh  bet  daughters 
to  mind  the  moral ;  then  srhtspmd  Mrs.  Maynru, 
This  is  very  proper  for  young  ptople  to  iw. 

7Vssfer,No.  IS. 

MA'ZARD.  n.  $.  [matckoire,  Fr.]  A  jaw. 

Uanmrr . 

Now  my  lndy  Worm's  dateless,  arid  kuocllt 
about  Use  isuKanf  wills  a  sexton's  spade. 

Shnkspearf,  Hamlet. 

Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hjuard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  uid  maxanL  HuA\br,n. 

To  Ma'eard.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
knock  on  the  head.   A  low  expression. 

I  he*rd  wtic  talk  of  die  carpenters'  wny,  and  I 
mpted  that ;  but  then  the  wooden  rogue*  lot  a 
1  my  boad :  If  I  had  not  been 


huge  irap-duor  fall  o' 
a  spirit,  I  bad  been  is 


B.  Jorum, 

MAZE.  «. «.  Trnmen,  Dutch,  to 
mare,  a  whirlpool.  Skinner.] 
I.  A  labyrinth  ;  a  place 
winding  passages. 

Circular  baa*  of  rising  folds,  that  tosrer'd 
Fold  above  fold ,  a  surging  matt.     Afatren,  P.  L. 

Tbe  ways  of  Heaven  sre  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  offset  and  perplei'd  with  moat  | 
Our  understanding  searches  tlietn  io  vain. 

Adduon. 

He,  likes  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song. 
O'er  all  the  ma: 


of  long 


2.  Confusion  of  thought; 
perplexity. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a 
ing,  and  a  dungeon  of  sorrow. 

Whole  the*  stady  how  to  bring  to  pass  that 
reb'gion  may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose 
thraDScNes  in  the  eery  mate  of  their  own  discourses, 
as  If  reason  did  rren  purposely  forsake  them,  who 
c/ purpose  formkc  Ood,  the  author  thereof . 


I  hare  thrust  myself  into  this 
Haply  to  wire  and  thrive  as  beat  I  may. 


M  E 

Fh'd  fate,  free-srin,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mart*  lost. 

MUlan,  P.  L. 

To  MAis.f  «.  a.  rfrom  the  noun.]  To 
bewilder ;  to  confuse. 

I  fbryete  all  that  I  can, 
And  stonde  like  a  mojeff'  man. 

Gotoet,  Can/.  Am.  H  6, 
Much  was  I  mat'd  to  ate  tbi*  monster  kind, 
In  hundred  " 


Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  rrtir'd, 
In  thought,  more  elev*te.  and  rsasonM  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  wiU  and  Cite, 


I'm  maa'd.  B-  Janata,  Far. 

Indeed !  so  sale !  the  sluggard  mns'rf  replies, 
Brushing  the  dews  of  slumber  from  his  eyes. 

tfrntte,  /taw.  of  Jim.  {17«9,)  p.  78. 

To  Mass.*  v.  n.  To  be  bewildered ;  to  be 
confounded.  Obsolete. 
Ye  mate,  ye  maun,  good  sire,  quoth  she, 

Chauetr,  March.  Talc. 
Ma'zedkess.*  n.  *.  [from  maze.']  Con- 
fusion ;  astonishment.  Obsolete. 

She  ford*  as  she  had  alert  out  of  a  slope, 
Til  she  out  of  her  nuuedntrs*  abraid. 

Chauerr,  a.  Tale. 
Ma'zer.T  n.  s.  [mawr,  Dutch,  a  knot  of 
maple ;  mater,  Su.  Goth,  the  same :  and 
ana  thence  the  cup.  V.  Spegel,  Gloss. 
Su.  Goth.]   A  maple  cup. 

Then,  lo !  Peri  got,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 
A  mairr  ywnmght  of  the  nmple  ware, 

Wherein  Is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight 
Of  bears  and  tygcra  that  nuke  fierce  war. 

S/xnwr,  She]).  Col. 

Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  decorum 
both  of  tbe  subject  and  the  persons  ■»  m  the  third 
pastoral,  where  ooe  of  his  shepherds  describes  a 
bowl,  or  mawr,  curiously  carved.  Dtyden. 

Ma^ey.T  adj.  [from  mate.]  Perplexed 
with  windings ;  confused. 

I  wont  to  rsungc  amid  the  asmfe  thicket. 

Speiuer,  Stop.  Otl.  Dec. 

How  from  that  saphare  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  ansda  of  gold, 
With  maty  enour  under  pendant  Jades, 
Ran  nectar.  Milt;*,  P.  L.  \ 

The  Lapithir  to  charioti  odd  the  state. 
Of  hit.  and  bridles,  taught  th*  steed  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round. 

Xhyden. 

M.D.  Medicinal  doctor,  doctor  of  physick. 

ME.f 

1.  The  oblique  case  of  /. 

Me,  only  nse,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unbleat  to  tread  an  interdicted  shore.  Pope,  Odyu 

For  sa*  the  fates  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense.  Po**-. 

2.  Me  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  ludicrous 


expletive. 

lie  thrusts  me 


three  or  four  gentlemanlike,  dogs,  under  the  duke'i 
table.  SaaJbaxurr. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  Itself, 

Steps  Hie  d  little  hie,l>er  titan  his  vow 
MkIc  to  my  fnlher,  wbsl*  his  blood  W»»  poor. 


I,  acenjainted  with  tho smell  before,  knew 
Crab,  and  goat  use  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the 
dogs.  ShaJcmare. 

I  folio sred  nsr  close,  came  ha  foot  and  hand,  and, 
srith  ■  thought,  aeren  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

Smttpeart,  He*.  IV. 

3-  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  I;  as  meihinks. 

Mt  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  lose. 
Than  my  unplrss Yt  eye  see  your  courtesy. 

Shal-tpcert. 

4.  A  colloquial  expression  without  for; 
as,  do  me  such  a  thing ;  spell  me  such  a 


M  E  A 

Mz'ACOCK.f  ».  *.  [ntes  cog,  Fr.  Skinner  ,- 
others  from  meet.]  An  uxorious  or 
effeminate  man ;  a  coward. 

As  stout  as  a  stock-fish,  as  mcvk  as  a  mcacec*. 

jfyiui  and  Virginia,  {1313). 
A  mcacocic  is  he,  who  dread  lh  to  see  Woudsbcd. 

Mir.  far  Mag.  p.  418. 
They  are  like  my  husband;  mere  atrecoob, 
eerily.  OmrWw,  Zfoilowder. 

Mx'AcocK.adj.  Tame;  timorous ;  cowardly. 

'Tie  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  arc  alone, 
A  meBcuca  wretch  can  make  tbe  curstest  shrew. 

Shalipcan. 

Mkad.+  n.  t.  [mktd,  Icel.  mebo.  mebu, 
Saxon;  mede,  meih,  German;  meethe, 
Dutch  ;  meddeslyn,  methrglin,  Welsh  ; 
hydromeli,  Lat-J  A  kind  of  drink  made 
of  water  and  honey. 

Though  not  so  aolutise  a  drink  as  mend,  yet  it 
will  be  more  grateful  to  the  stomsds.  Bctxn. 

He  sheers  his  over.burdcn'd  sheep ; 
Or  mend  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  lb*  jars.  Drydm. 

MEAD.t      }  it.  s.  [nia:b,  mo:b«pe,  Sax  ; 

ME'ADOW.  f  madte,  malic,  Tcut.  from 
mcida,  Icel.  to  mow,  Sercoius;  from 
Rinnan,  Sax.  the  same,  Mr.  II.  Tooke.] 
Ground  somewhat  watery,  not  plowed, 
but  covered  with  grass  and  flowers ; 
pasture,  or  grass  land,  annually  mown 
for  hay.  Mead  is  a  word  chiefly 
poetical. 

Where  all  things  in  common  do  rest, 
Come  fcild  with  the  pasture  and  mend, 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  in  stead  ? 

Tuaer,  HuA. 

A  hand  wleclfrnm  fnrsgc  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  Cur  oxen,  and  fair  kine, 
From  a  fat  saeoiarui  ground.  Mtbon,  P.  L, 

Painu  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 
spreads, 

Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  6nw'ry  meruit, 
When  lavish  nature  with  her  best  attire 
Closlhs  the  guv  vring>  thc  season  ol  desire. 

Waller. 

Yet  ere  lo-morrow's  sun  shall  shew  his  head, 
Tlse  dewy  paths  of  ouer/orr*  w*  will  Uead, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  lo  adorn  thy  bod. 

Drytkn. 

MBAnow-SArrnoH.  n.  *.  [colchicun ,  Lat.] 
A  plant. 

The  meado-j.-sajfron  hath  a  flower 
consisting  of  one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily, 
rising  in  form  of  a  small  tube,  and  is 
gradually  widened  into  six  segments ;  it 
has  likewise  a  solid,  bulbous  root,  co- 
vered with  a  membranous  skin.  Miller. 
Meadow-sweet,  n.  t.  [ulmaria,  Latin.] 
A  plant. 

Meadow-wort.*  n.  s.  A  plant ;  another 
name  for  the  meadow-sweet. 

Some  other  wild  that  grow  j 


IfrayKm,  Pvtyatb.  S.  15. 

ME'AGER.torfr  [wotgrf,  French ;  macer, 
Latin.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  Saxon  lan- 
guage has  both  mtrjep  and  mjcjpe  ;  the 
writers,  therefore,  of  meager  or  meagre 
are  both  justifiable.  The  Su.  Goth,  is 
masrer,  the  Teut.  maegher.] 
1.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  r-tarven. 

(Thou]  art  to  lean  and  mtogre  whs  en  late, 
thy  legs  uphold  Uiy  feeble  catv. 

t*i  ■  .  ■  i      —        Urn.  LA       '"I"     I  - 
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Now  will  the  canker  um*  ail  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  bis  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  aa  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
A»  dim  and  mea/rre  u  an  ague's  St. 

A'Aaisixore,  A'-  Jakn. 


M  E  A 


Meagre  were  hia  looks, 
y  had  worn  him  to  dob 


[from 


.»  bon«. 

&T»nt»jvnn- . 

Whatsoever  their  neighbour  get*,  they  Iota,  and 
the  very  hreni  that  one  eats  makes  t'other  meager. 

L  Estrange. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  tux, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  rare. 
In  swarm*  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 
All  brooding  on  the  hhettrd  ground : 
And  limping  desrri,  Ush'd  on  by  Cue, 
Comet  opto  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

54.  Poor;  hungry. 

Canaan's  happy  laud,  when  worn  with  toil, 
Keeiuir'd  a  aabbaih  year  to  mend  the  meagre  anil. 

To  Me'agbh.t  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To 

A  man  mean-red  with  lone;  watching  and  pain- 
ful labour.  AWis,  Hut.  of  Ike  Turk*. 
Hit  ceaseless  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
1  on  hia  spirits  prey'd. 

Dryden,  Ovid. 

Me'agerly.*  adv. 
Poorly ;  barrenly. 

Cot  grave,  and  Sherwood, 
O  phyiick'a  power,  which  (some  say)  hath  re- 
ttraln'd 

Approach  of  dead),  alaa !  thou  belpeat  meagerty. 

Sidney,  Araad.  h.  4. 

ME'AGBRXESS.f  n.i.  [from  meager.] 
1.  Leanness;  want  of  flesh. 

It  produces  —  reatlesa  thoughts,  paleness,  mea 
z  -rneu,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  Hie. 

Burton,  AnaU  of  Met.  p.  6U 
They  were  famished  into  racb  a  mea/remeu. 

Hammuad.  It  jrks,  iv.  6  \  <  ■ 

5?.  Scantness ;  bareness. 

I'oyninga,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of 
the  mensemcm  of  hi",  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of 
of  peace,  called  a  parliament.    Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Meak.  h.  i.    A  hook  with  a  long  handle. 

A  mailt  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the 
brake.  Tuner,  Hath. 

MEAL.  n.  $.  [mail,  Saxon,  repast  or  por- 
tion.] 

1 .  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time. 

Boaa  said  unto  her,  at  meal  time,  Come  eat, 
and  dip  thy  morsel.  Ruth,  ii.  14. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  the 
animal  in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  oogbt  to  be 
divided  intotru"iii  at  proper  intervals, 

Arkvihnat  on  Ahmenit. 

2.  A  repast ;  the  food  eaten. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  hia  meal  on  thee  ?     Skakm,  Tempest. 

Give  them  great  awnb.  of  beef,  and  iron  and 
steel,  tbey  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like 

dcvilw*  9vikMfHOT9%  UtHa  ~V ■ 

Tbey  made  roe  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness 
And  cou'd  not  furnish  out  another  meal.  Dryden. 

3.  A  part ;  a  fragment. 

That  yearly  rent  is  still  paiJ  into  the  hanapcr, 
even  aa  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont  to  be, 
iu  parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there. 

Bacon. 

4.  [CBaelepe,  Saxon  ;  meet,  Dutch ;  mahlen, 
to  grind,  German.]  The  flower  or  edi- 
ble part  of  corn. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  yean 


An  old  weasel 

tub  for  the  mice  to 


into  a 
to  her,  since  she 


meoi- 

eoutd 


I.' Estrange. 

.]  To 


not  go  to  them. 
To  Meal.  v.  a.  [meter, 
sprinkle ;  to  mingle. 

Went  he  meat it 
With  that  which  ha  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous. Skakjjrarr. 

Me'almak.  n.  t.  [meal  and  man.]  One 

that  deals  in  meal. 
Mb'aly.  adj.  [from  mea/.] 

1.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of 
meal ;  laving  the  qualities  of  meal. 

The  mealy  pans  of  plants  dissolved  in  water 
make  too  viscid  an  aliment,  Artutknai  en  Atisnentt. 

2.  Besprinkled;  aa  with  meal. 

With  four  wings,  aa  all  farinaceous  and  mealy- 
tad  moths. 


Brvvn,  Falg.  Err. 
Like  a  gay  insect  in  hit  cummer  shine, 
'Pic  fo]>  li^lit  fluttering  spreads  his  wily  wings. 

Taiwan. 

Mealy-mouthed. f  adj.  [imagined  by 
Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  mild- 
mouthed  or  meiloa-mouUied ;  but  per- 
haps from  the  sore  mouths  of  animals, 
that,  when  tbey  arc  unable  to  comminute 
their  grain,  must  be  fed  with  meal.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  This  is  not  very  probable. 
Our  word  at  first  was  meal-moathed :  "  Ye 
bypocrits,  ye  whited  walls  and  painted 
sepulchres,  ye  meal-muuihed  counter- 
feits, ye  devourers  of  widows."  Harroar, 
Transl.  of  Beza's  Serra.  1587.  p.  315. 
Again,  in  a  very  spirited  description  by 
Mar  at  on  in  his  second  satire,  1598. 
"  Who  would  imagine  yonder  sober  man, 
"  That  same  devout  meale-mouthd  pre- 
cisian, 

"  That  cries  good  brother,  kind  utter, 

makes  a  duck, 
«  After  the  antique  grace;  can  always 

pluck 

"  A  sacred  booke  out  of  his  civil  hose ; — 
"  Says  with  a  turn'd-up  eye  a  solemne 
grace 

"  Of  halfe  an  houre ;  then,  with  a  silken 
face, 

"Smiles  on  the  holy  crew;  and  then 

doth  cry, 
"  O  manners !" 

These  extracts  serve  to  shew  that  meal- 
mouthed  denoted  one  who  employed  soft, 
insinuating,  artful,  hypocritical  lan- 
guage. And  so  Minsheu  defines  meal- 
mouthed,  "fair  spoken;  cujus  verba 
blanda  sunt,  et  mollia,  instar  farina?," 
i.  e.  whose  words  are  as  soft  and  as  fine  as 
meal.']  Using  soft  words,  concealing 
the  real  intention ;  speaking  hypocriti- 
cally. 

He  cannot  away  whli  tobacco;  for  he  h  per- 
suaded (and  not  much  amiss)  that  'tis  a  sparer  of 
bread-corn ;  which  be  could  find  in  hit  heart  to 
transport  widwut  licence;  but,  wej|?hinn  the  pe- 
nalty, he  grow*  meaty-mmUked ,  and  dares  not. 

Oierbury,  Outran.  (I6S7.)  aign.  N. 

The  truth  is,  Clayton  w  as  false,  meeiv-mautKed, 
and  poor  sjuritrd.  Lift  of  A.  »W,  p.  16J. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mc^ly-mauined,  where  na- 
ture speak. i  so  plain.  L'Ett range. 

Mealymo'othhdness.,  n.  t.  [from  the 
adjective.]    Hypocrisy  in 
18 


MEA 

MEAN.f    adj.    rmaene,  f 

minne,  Icel.  interiour,  1 

gemein,  Germ,  vile,  from 

tude,  a  rabble,  Wachter.] 
1.  Wanting  dignity;  of  low  rank  or  birth. 

She  was  stricken  with  most  obstinate  love  to  t 

young  man  but  of  morn  parentage,  In  her  father's 
court,  named  Antiphilua;  to  mean,  aa  that  he  waa 
but  the  son  of  Iter  nurse,  and  by  that  meant  with- 
out Other  dessert,  berime  known  of  ber.  .Virfnry. 

This  fairest  maid  of  fairer  mind ; 
liy  fortune  meat,  in  r 

Lot  pale  reed  i 


spirit- 


2.  Low-i 

less. 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  s  tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Mareiua"  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.         Shahpeare,  Ctriot. 

Can  you  imagine  I  to  mean  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  bv  changing  of  my  love?  Dryicn . 

We  fast  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mam  worldly  interest.  SnuUridge,  Serm, 

3.  Contemptible;  despicable. 

The  Roman  le^ioni,  ami  great  Carsjr  found, 
Our  fathers  no  ntenn  (oca.  l*luti/>t- 
i.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  good  quality ; 
low  in  worth  ;  Tow  in  power. 

Some  things  ore  Kuod,  jet  in  so  mean  a  degree 
of  guudnim,  tliat  many  arc  only  not  disproved 
nor  disallowed  at  God  for  them.  Hooker. 

French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requlreth  the  best 
toil,  recompensing  the  same  with  m  profitable 
plenty  ;  and  not  wheat,  to  termed  because  it  i* 
unbearded,  it  contented  with  a  ntftrarr  earth,  and 
contetiiinx  w  ith  a  suitable  gain.  Cam. 

The  bmdt  be  not  holdcn  of  brr  majesty,  but  by 
a  mean  tenure  in  aoroaga,  or  by  knight's  serric- 
at  the  most.  Bacon. 
By  this  eitortion  he  suddenly  grew  ftnm  • 
to  a  mighty  < 


s  able  to  diaptnd  ten  tbonstnd  pounds. 

Dana  on  Ireland. 
To  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain  ; 
Call'd  from  his  niton  abode  his  sceptre  to  sus- 
tain. Dryden. 
I  hare  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love,  in 


preventing  not  only  many  i 


n  UuBgs  from  see- 
llbouKm  tolerable. 


t  the  light, 

5.  [A/oyen,  French.]  Middle  ;  i 
without  excess. 

Ha  saw  this  gentleman,  one  nf  the  properest 
and  lieflt-grauii  men  that  ever  I  saw,  beintf  of 
nkkUilo  B^o  ond  a  mean  stature.  Sidney. 

Nun  iv«d  with  iUdi  those  organick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according 

tp  trte  nuesl  srjle  ol  tolly,  mean,  or  lowly. 

Miiunon  EJucatijn. 

6.  Intervening;  intermediate. 

In  the  mean  white  the  heaven  wsa  black  with 
clouds  and  wind,  and  there  w  as  a  great  rain. 

1  Anigt,  xvUL  45. 

MEAN.f    «.  [moypn,  French.] 

1.  Mediocrity ;  middle  rate ;  medium. 


Their  contrary  dislikes  wun  urea  meant  t 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  com  pell 
To  keep  themselves  within  ihcrr  tundry  raigas, 
Togktiser  link'd  with  sdainatine  cliaioa.  jkirnatr. 

Oft,  'tla  seen 
Our  moan  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Fnm>  our  commodities.      Skakmeare,  X*.  Lear. 
Temperance  with  golden  square. 
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There  ii  m  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain 
nrowi  wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  con- 
ant,  and  out  of  wbkh  they  never  can  depart. 

Dryden,  Dvfretnoy. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  to  panic.  Sutwimin. 

Against  law  then  bar  fores*  prudence  joint, 
And  to  the  golden  iwun  hcrvH  f  confine*. 

Dtmham. 

2.  Measure ;  regulation.  Not  used,  Dr. 
Johnson  says ;  citing  only  the  following 
passage  from  Spenser,  in  which  the 
word  signifies  (as  it  was  formerly  much 
used,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  use,) 
the  tenor  part  of  a  musical  composition ; 
and  not  measure,  or  regulation. 

The  rolling  sea  resounding  soft. 
Id  hh  big  bane  then  fitly  saswered, 
Aod  on  die  rack  llwwint,  breakup  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured. 


for  the  most  part,  though  not  always,!  1.  To  hare  in  the  mind ;  to  purpose. 


'  voluntary  dei 


Spenter,  F.  Q. 
to  farve  oat  of  tuna, 
that  it  agrteth  neither  with  the  ten  our,  nor  meant. 
Atrp.  Cranmrr,  Anew,  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p. '105. 
The  treble  cuueth  the  air  to  siiarp,  as  it  re. 
turneth  too  swift  to  make  the  sound  equal ;  and 
therefore  a  mean  or  tenor  it  the  sweetest.  Baexm. 

Now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  roar  the  concord  with  too  barth  a  d meant; 
There  wanieth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  long. 

Shaktpeare,  Two  Gent.  fen 
The  base  and  treble  married  to  the  men*. 

Xhvyim,  Darxm't  Wart,  C.  3. 

3.  Interval;  interim;  meantime. 

But  nth  Una  wretched  woman  overcome, 
Of  anguish  rather  than  or  crime  bath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 
And  in  the  wean  vouchtafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Spnutr. 

In  the  main,   (turning  to  the  officer  who 
scourged  him,)  while  he  nnd  I  dispute  tin*  matter, 

Dryden,  Lj/i  o/PtutareM. 

4.  Instrument;  measure;  that  which  is 
used  in  order  to  any  end. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully 
make  known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety. 

Sidney. 

Aa  long  aa  that  which  Christians  did  waa  good , 
and  no  way  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  waa  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens' 
con  tension  unto  Christ.  Hooker. 
It  is  no  excuse  unto  him  who,  being  drunk, 
,  and  alledgeth  that  his  wita  were 
■ ;  in  a*  much  as  himself  might  have 
i  whether  hia  wits  should  by  that  mean  hare 
beep  taken  from  him.  HnJerr, 

I'll  devisa  a  moan  to  draw  the  Moor 
Oat  of  the  way,  that  your  convene  and  business 
May  be  more  free,  Shaktpeart,  OtktBo. 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  moan  of  death, 
Aa  here  by  Cassar  and  by  you  cut  off.  Aafe^rr, 

Nature  is  mad.  better  by  no  me™. 
Bat  nature  makes  that  avm ;  so  over  that  art 
Which,  you  ssy,  add*  to  nature,  I*  an  art 
That  nature  make*.         Stumopeare,  trail  Tali. 
Tb*  Mean  might  be  the  easier  attained. 

Milan,  Dost,  and  Ducxp.  of  Divorce. 

5.  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  and  by 
some  not  very  grammatically  with  an 
adjective  singular:  the  singular  is  in 
thts  sense  now  rarely  used.  Dr.  John- 
son.  —  The  use  of  the  word  meant,  in 
English,  is  remarkable,  and  may  be 
thought  capricious.  It  seems  to  he  of 
French  extraction.  The  French  have 
U  moytn  frequently,  but  seldom  Us 

TT'suT6*  -n.-   contrary'  PrefeT, 

the  plural  termination,  meant;  yet  still 
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we  use  it  as  a  noun  of  the  singular 
number,  or  as  the  French  le  moyen.  It 
is  one  of  those  anomalies,  which  use 
hath  introduced  and  established,  in 

3 lite  of  analogy.    We  should  not  be 
lowed  to  say  —  a  mean  of  making  men 
happy.  ^B^.  Hurd,  Notes  on  Addison, 

The  more  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  meant  Tor  her  aa  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  alight  conditions, 

Siaitpeare, 

By  this  nov.nj  he  liad  OV-m  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march. 

Boom,  Hen,  VII. 
meant  to  perform  any  great 
I  to  return  the  sooner. 

Soma  on  Ireland. 
Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  parlies  great,  merrru  (rood,  the  season  fit, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 

Danui- 

By  this  means  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes.  Spent,  Serm. 

Who  it  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  meant  to 
collect  nil  the  proof*  concerning  most  of  the 
opinions  be  has,  so  aa  safely  to  conclude  that  he 
hath  a  dear  and  full  view.  Loci*. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  retted  in  aa  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a 
meant  of  doing  still  farther  good.  Atterhury. 

It  render*  us  carclet*  of  approving  ourselves  to 
Ood  by  religious  duties,  and,  by  mat  meant. 
securing  the  continuance  of  bis  goodness. 

AUerbvry. 

6.  By  all  Means.  Without  doubt ;  without 
hesitation  ;  without  fail 

7.  By  no  Means.   Not  in  any  degree; 
not  at  all. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  Ay  no 


These  delights  if  tliou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.     Milton,  VAU. 

2.  To  think ;  to  have  the  power  of  thought. 
And  he  who  ■ 
log, 
Jlfeans  i 


To  Mbas. 


v.  a. 


8.  Means  are  likewise 
fortune ;  probably  from 

Your  nu-oru  are  slender,  your 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
Thin  tack  of  meant  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
Aod,  as  we  bear  yon  do  reform  yourselves, 
Give  you  advancement.       fflaijjeorr,  Hen.  IF. 

Eases  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house ;  the 
queen 
bit 


9.  Mean-time.    1  In  the 
Mian-while.  J  time; 
adverbial  mode  of  speech. 

Mean-waile 

The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  lier  ashes  spring 
New  beav'n  and  earth.  USton,  P.  L. 

Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  roll'd  down  the 


«an  nisli'd  the  night 

7>ry<fei|. 

Mean-time  her  warlike  brother  on  tlie  seas, 
His  waving  streamer*  to  the  winds  displays. 

Jfryttepu 

Mean  time,  in  shades  of  night  .tfncaa  lies  ; 
Care  seii'd  his  soul,  aod  sleep  forsook  hi*  eyes. 

Dryden. 

Mean-teMU  III  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops, 
Aod,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 

Additon,  Cato. 

The  Roman  legions  were  nil  recalled  to  help 
their  country  against  the  Goths:  saron-traie  the 
Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  harassed 
by  inroads  from  the  PScts,  were  forced  to  call  in 
the  Saiona  for  their  defence.  ftta/L 

To  Msan.t  c  n.  [menan,  Saxon.] 


1.  To  purpose;  to  intend;  to  d< 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me :  but 
it  unto  good,  to  save  much  peeple  ali 


desipn. 
itt  God 
peeple  alive. 

Gen.  I  20. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  atlain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  then  my  lot. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
I  practis  d  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure  first,  prepar'd  by  fear ; 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seise  their  prince. 
Yet  mean  bis  sacred  person  not  the  least  ofience. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  intend ;  to  hint  covertly ;  to  under- 
stand. 

When  your  children  shall  say.  What  mean  you 
by  this  service  ?  ye  shall  soy,  It  is  the  passovcr. 

Etod.  lii.  26. 

I  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  de- 
light to  dwell  i  I  mean  your  judgement  in  your 
choice  of  friend*.  Dryden. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be 
that  Cain,  aa  cider,  had  a  natural  dominion  over 
AbeL  iocee. 

To  Mean.*  v.  n.  [mtcnan,  Sax.  dolere.] 
To  moan ;  to  lament.  A  northern  word. 
Brockets  In  the  Craven  Dialect 
meaned  is  bemoaned.  And  in  the  old 
copies  of  Shakspeare's  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  the  modern  reading  of"  thus 
she  (Thisbc)  moans,"  i»  u  thus  she  means." 
Where  sec  the  notes  of  Ritson  and  Stee- 
vens.  See  also  Dr.  Jamieson  on  this 
usage  of  the  word  in  Scotland,  Diet,  in 
V.  7-oMese. 
MEA'NDER.  n.  [Meander  is  a  river 
in  Phrygia  remarkable  for  its  winding 
course.]  Maze;  labyrinth;  flexuous 
passage ;  serpentine  winding  ;  winding 
course. 

_  Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatoroiqgl  dissec- 
tions, have  searched  into  those  various  meanden 
of  the  veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body 

Hah,  Orig.  ofManbml. 
'Tis  well,  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs, 
He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find, 
*  To  combiit  against  real  rarea.  Prior, 
While  ling'ring  rivers  in  mran>lm  glide, 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side ; 
The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flowery  face, 
And  wealthy  births  confess  the  flood*  embrace. 

Biaetmore 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit :  John  Bull  was  nat- 
tered by  the  lawyers,  that  hit  suit  would  not  last 
above  a  year ;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer 
bis  cause  through  all  the  meanden  of  the  law,  and 
all  the  courts.  A^ieuthn-V. 

To  Mea'mder.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun'.] 
To  wind ;  to  turn  round ;  to  make  flexu- 
ous. 

nrooton,  Potyoti.  8. 1. 
Meander'd  ways, 
And  labyrtDtb.like  turnings. 

Drayton,  Potyoti.  S.  12. 
A  waving  glow  the  bloomy  beds  display, 
Blushing  in  bright  diversities  of  day, 

*"  meander' d  o'er. 

Pope,  iior.  Bu.  Ep.  4. 
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To  Mka'nber.*  v.  n.  To  nin  with  a 
serpentine  course;  to  be  winding,  or 
intricate. 

Whether  we  fringe  the  sloping  hiU, 
Or  smooths  below  the  verdant  mead ; 
Whether  wo  break  the  railing  rill. 
Or  through  meandering  roaaca  lead.  ShenMmt. 

Conducting  tbem,  aa  the   ground  naturally 
meoisoVrj,  amidst  a  few  forest  treea. 

Crow,  Recall.  ofSbcnstsme,  p.  59. 

Tboa  onrr  know'ct 
That  dark  m^ademigmaie, 
When  wayward  Falsehood  atraya. 

Mason,  Caractacus. 

Mea'kdriax.*  )  adj.  [from  meander.'] 
Mea'xdry.       J     Winding;  flexuous 
Tms  serpent,  surrepent  cvneralion,  with  their 
aaeajtdriait  turnings  and  windings,  their  mental  re* 
serrationa.  Dean  JSng.&ras.  N<*>.5.  {l«M,)p.  97. 
The  river  Styx,  wi  - 


[from 


Mba'ndrocs.  t  adj. 
Winding;  flexuous. 

rtuoua  rectitude  aaeondroiu  falsehood 

LortJayS  Letter*,  (1G62,)  p.  *58. 

Me'aning.  n.  s.  [from  mean.] 

1.  Purpose  ;  intention. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean, 
ing  toward  you.  Skaiqxart,  K.  Lear. 

2.  Habitual  intention. 

Some  whose  meaning  bath  at  firat  been  fair, 
Grow  knave*  by  urn,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

3.  The  sense ;  the  thing  understood. 

The  mammf,  not  the  name,  I  call :  for  thou, 
Not  of  the  muses  nine.  Jsfstait,  P.  L. 

These  lost  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 
,   And  those  eiplain'd  Use  meaning  quite  away. 

rope. 

No  word  more  rVequeatly  In  the  mouths  of 
men  than  conscience  ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is, 
in  some  measure,  understood  :  however,  it  is  a 
word  extremely  abused  by  many,  who  apply  other 
mraauigtu  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended. 


1 


4.  Sense  ;  power  of  thinking. 

He  was  not  spiteful  dtough  be  wrote  n  satyr, 
For  still  there  goes  some  meaning  to  ill-nature. 

Dryden. 

—  True  no  meaning  puulcs  more  than  wit. 

Pope. 

Mb'anly.t  adv.  [from  mean.  Sax.  miem?- 
l.re.] 

Moderately  ;  not  in  a  great  degree. 
Dr.  Metcalfe,  ma«cr  of  Sc  John's  College,  a 
man  meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  mean!*  af- 
feclioned  to  set  forward  learning  in  oilier*. 

Ase.ham,  SctuxJmntter. 
In  the  reign  of  Domirion,   poetry  was  hut 
meanly  cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  nou- 
rished. Dryden,  Duftxtnay. 

2.  Without  dignity ;  poorly. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  beaven-buro  child. 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 

Milton,  Ode  Xativ. 

Die  Persian  stale  will  not  endure  a  king 
So  meanly  bom.  Dennam,  Sophy. 

3.  Without  greatness  of  mind;  ungene- 
rously. 

Would  you  mron/ytbua  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey.  Prior. 

4.  Without  respect. 

Our  kindred,  ami  our  very  names,  seem  to  havi 
something  desirable  in  them  :  we  cannot  bear  In 
bare  otliers  think  meanly  of  them.    H'atlt,  LogicA. 

Me'ansess.  n.  t.  [from  mean.] 
1.  Want  of  excellence. 
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The  minister's  greatness  or  meatmen  of  know- 
ledge to  do  other  things,  standrtli  In  dm  place 
as  a  stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of  Common 
Prayer  hadi  nothing  to  do.  li.<*cr. 

figure  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  meanness  of 
of  the  workmanship.  Addum,  on  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  dignity  ;  low  rank  ;  poverty. 
No  other  nymphs  hero  title  to  men's  arts, 
But  a*  their  meannea  larger  hopes  imparts. 

IfisBfr. 

Fowrty,  and  mean  net*  of  condition,  expose  the 
wtssvst  to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place 


Souik 

5.  Lowness  of  mind. 

The  name  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  im- 
ply a  certain  momnrsi  of  wind,  aa  well  as  lowness 
of  condition.  SatdH. 

4.  Sordidness;  niggardliness. 

Me  a  xt.  pref.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  mean. 

By  Silvia  if  thy  charming  self  be  meant  ; 
If  friendship  be  thy  virgin  vows  extent : 
O  let  mo  in  Aminta's  praises  join ; 
Her's  my  esteem  shall  be,  my  passion  thine.  Prior. 

MeASE-t  n.  s.  Probably  a  corruption  of 
measure  .*  as,  a  mease  of  herrings  is  five 
hundred.  Dr.  Johnson  from  Ainsworth. 
—  Scrcnius,  however,  rightly  cites  the 
German  mass,  a  measure,  as  the  etymon 
of  this  word.    See  Mess. 

ME'ASLE.f  ft.  s.  [Dr.  Johnson  takes  no 
notice  of  the  etymology  of  this  word, 
merely  mentioning  the  Latin  expression 
of  morbilli  for  the  disorder  called  the 
measles,  and  has  confined  the  word  to  the 
plural  number,  with  no  other  signifi- 
cation than  that  of  disease.  And,  in  the 
first  of  them,  the  citation  from  Shaks- 
peare  belongs  to  the  leper,  and  not  to 
the  disease.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest 
words,  applied  to  a  leper,  as  by  WicliHe, 
and  in  P.  Plowman ;  and  thus  the  ad- 
jective in  the  Ort.  Vocab.  151*.  "  Metetl, 
full  of  lepre,  leprosus;"  which  is  the 
modem  measly.  The  old  French  has 
the  same  term  mesel,  a  leper.  Kelham. 
But  it  is  from  the  German,  mas,  motel, 
a  spot;  whence  masei,  Su.  pustules; 
r.;aselen,  Teut.] 

1.  A  leper.  Obsolete. 

Rase  ye  dede  men,  cleanse  ye  mruis. 

mebffe.Sl.Matt.T. 
n  seen,  crukidc  gnen,  mends  lie  made 
Wieiiffe,  SI.  Halt.  xi. 
So  shall  my  lungs 

till  their  decay,  against  those  metneft 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  tbera.     Sbakspean;  (AirW. 

2.  In  the  plural,  a  critical  eruption  in  a 
fever,  well  known  in  the  common 
practice.  Qiiincy. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
d>e  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the 
tncasies.  .rnWftNOf. 

3.  A  disease  of  swine. 

One,  when  he  had  got  the  inlscrltance  of  an  un- 
hicky  old  grange,  would  need*  sell  it,  and  pro-  [ 
claimed  the  virtues  of  it :  —  nothing  ever  thrived 
on  It,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in  his  bed  ;— the 
swine  died  of  the  measles,  the  sheep  of  the  roc. 

II.  Jonsan,  Jhsc-jverie*. 

4.  A  disease  of  trees. 

Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  meoslet, 
by  being  scorched  with  Use  sun.  Martisner,  Uutb. 
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Tboa  vermin  wretched, 
As  e'er  in  meosird  pork  was  hatched  ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow.       itud&ros,  J.  ii. 

Mk'asledness.*  n.  s.    [from  measled.] 

Diseased  state  of  swine. 

Colgrave,  and  S/tcrwood- 
Me'asly.  adj.  [from  measles.]  Scabbed 

with  the  measles. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine 
To  ease  her  against  tlw  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whin?. 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  measly  ruin,*.  Stnfl. 

Me'asurarle. t  adj.  [from  mrasure.] 
1.  That  may  be  measured  ;  that  may  ad- 
mit of  computation. 

God's  sternal  duration  is  permanent  and  In- 
visible, not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to 
be  computed  by  number  of  successive  moments. 


2.  Moderate  ;  in  small  quantity. 

A  measurable  mildness  or  mean  in  all  dungs. 
Aorta,  Tr.  afPkuasopherat  Court  ,^iH\)  p.  91. 

MVAStjHAni.F.VESs.  n.  s.  [from  measure 
able.]  Quality  of  admitting  to  be  mea- 
sured. 

Me'asubabi.y. 
Moderately. 

Wine  meatumbly  druuk,  and  in  season,  hringcth 
gladness  of  the  lieart.  h'.celus.  xixi.  88. 

ME'ASURE.  n.  s.  [mesure,  French  ;  men- 
sura,  Latin.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured. 
A  lay  lot's  news. 
Who  stood  with  shears  and  meaner  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  hosts 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  many  a  Usousand.      Skaksjieare,  A*.  JiJuu 
A  concave  menrurr,  of  known  and  denominated 
capacity,  serves  to  measure  the  rapaciouuicss  of  any 


adv.    [from  measurable.] 


All  magnitudes  are  capable  of  being  mo 
but  it  is  the  application  of  one  to  another  i 
makes  actual  measnrt.  Holder  on  Time. 

When  Mows  speaks  nf  meaturet,  for  example, 
of  an  epbah,  he  presumes  Uiey  knew  what  measure 
be  meant :  that 


he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights 
idimeuck  and  geometry,  tJicrc  is 


Me'asled.  adj 
with  the 


[from  measle.]  Infected 


2.  The  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjusted 
or  proportioned. 

He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  iU 
customs,  and  measures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes 
and  tongues.  Hp.  Tartar. 

Cod  s  goodness  U  the  measurr  of  his  providence. 

Mm. 

I  expect,  from  llsosc  that  judge  by  first  siglrt  and 
rash  jsseojurrs,  to  be  lisought  fond  or  insolent. 

GlanfilL;  I 

3.  Proportion;  quantity  settled. 

Measure  is  that  which  perfcrtrth  all  tilings,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can 
that  thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  b  sot 
proportionable  thereunto:  and  to  proportion  as 
well  eiceesea  as  defects  are  opposite.  Hooker. 

I  enter  not  into  tlw  particulars  of  the  taw  of 
nature,  or  its  measures  of  punishment,  yet  there  ta 
such  a  law.  Locke. 

Of 


we'll  drink  a  mraswe 


4.  A  stated  quantity:  as,  a  measure 

wine. 

ltc  large  in  mirth, 
Tlw  table  round. 

5.  Sufficient 

I'll 

Till  either  death  hath  clos'd 
Or  fortune  given  roe 

6.  Allotment;  portion  allotted. 


t?  eve*  of  mine, 
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Good  Kent,  how  thai]  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodncM?  life  will  b«  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me.  aai^wrr,  JC.  Lt*r. 

We  will  not  boast  of  wings  wiwout  our  raranirr, 
but  wording  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which 
God  hath  distributed  to  us,  a  mtaam  to  reach  eve  u 
ante  you.  2  Cor.  x.  13. 

If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught,  not  Miruuolng  human  measure,  tmj. 

Jfifte*.  P.  £. 

Our  religion  acts  before  us,  not  the  example  of 
•  stupid  stoirk,  who  had,  by  obstinate  principks, 
hardened  himself  a^sin.tall  pain  bryond  the  com- 
mon measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a 
man  like  ourselves.  TiUUsren. 

I.  Degree;  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  um.  manor,  tfacdeicrip. 
turn  of  the  old  world. 

Abbot,  Detcripi.  of  the  Warii. 
There  is  a  errat  menturt  of  detention  to  be 
used  in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that  you 
neither  omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you 
that  there  u  something  amis,  nor  over-tcnipu- 
lously  pumie  it  when  you  arc  not  conscious  to 
yourself  of  notable  failing*. 

B}>.  Taylor,  Guide  to  a  Penitent. 
The  rams  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure, 
and  the  violence  and  consummation  of  the  deluge 
itsruptlon  of  the  great  abyss. 
Bunut,  Theory  if  the  Earth. 

8.  Proportionate  time ;  musical  time. 

Amaryllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains, 
And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains. 

Mr, 

9.  Motion  harmonically  regulated. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
irl,  some  other  sport. 

Skaicspeare. 
Lhcrcal  race, 
At  length  have  roll'd  around  their  liquid  space, 
From  the  same  point  of  heaVn  their  course  ad- 
vance, 

And  mote  in  measures  of  their  former  dance. 

Drydtn. 

10.  A  stately  dance.    This  sense  is,  I  be- 
lieve, obsolete. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque  pace ;  die  first  suit  is 
liot  awl  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
Ileal;  the  wedding  mannerly,  modest  as 
full  of  state  and  anchentry.  Shahpeare. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious 
wreaths, 

Our  stem  alarms  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marchvs  io  delightful 

Uuiirpearv. 

II.  Moderation  ;  not  excess. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy  • 
In  measure  reign  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 
1  feel  too  much  thy  bleuiog,  make  it  less, 

For  fear  I  surfeit.       ShaJkiptm,  ilaxh.  of  Fen. 

Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her 
mouth  without  measure.  Ita.  vi.  14. 

12.  Limit;  boundary.    In  the  same  sense 
is  the  Greek  Mrr***. 

TftTe  in  wr  ttx&tH  iftoitou;  out,  /Urftt  <%tiuu> 
'Hfutyic  BtsrrJ;  ft/blue,  alteftu- 
'Assuspju  Tevoie*jy. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mino  end,  and  the  men- 
m«  of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  bow 
frail  I  am.  Psai.  xxxix.  4. 

13.  Any  thing  adjusted. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the  measures  according  to 
which  God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards. 

Smalridgt,  Sens. 

!♦»  Syllables  metrically  numbered;  metre. 

1  stUmicd  them  to  h  luxly,  and  affected  the 
soflneas  of  expression,   and  the  smooth  Mas  of 

■  s  heiglrt  of  thought. 

Zhjrfrn. 


The  numhm  themirlren,  though  of  the  litroick 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable. 

flppr. 

15.  Tune;  proportionate  notes. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  light-foot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodies 
Did  learn  to  more  their  nimble-shining  feet. 

1 6.  Mean  of  action ;  mean  to  an  end.  The 
original  of  this  phrase  refers  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  measuring  the  ground  upon 
which  any  structure  is  to  be  raised,  or 
any  distant  effect  to  be  produced,  as  in 
shooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  be  that  pro- 
portioned his  means  to  his  end  was  said  to 
take  right  measures.  By  degrees  measures 
and  means  were  confounded,  and  any 
thing  done  for  an  end,  and  sometimes 
any  transaction  absolutely,  is  called  a 
measure,  with  no  more  propriety  than  if, 
because  an  archer  might  be  said  to  have 
taken  wrong  measures  when  bis  mark 
was  beyond  his  reach,  we  should  say 
that  it  was  a  bad  measure  to  use  a  heavy 
arrow. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  ha.) 
taken  in  the  conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented 
his  error.  ClamAen. 

17.  To  have  hard  measure ;  'to  be  hardly 
treated. 

To  Me'akure.  v.  a.  {mesurer,  French; 

mensuro,  Latin.] 
1.  To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing 

by  some  settled  rule. 

Arrhidamns  having  received  from  Philip,  after 
the  victory  of  Cberonea,  proud  letters,  writ  back, 
that  if  he  measured  bis  own  shadow,  he  would  find 
it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  ins  victory. 

Bacon, 


2.  To  pass  through ;  to  judge  of  extent  by 
marching  over. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.  Shots. 

I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shahs. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea, 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryien. 

3.  To  judge  of  quantity  or  extent,  or 
greatness. 

Great  are  tby  works,  Jehovah ; 
Thy  pow'r !  What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 
tongue 

UcUteuW?  Milton,  P.  L. 

•t.  To  adjust;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  da- 
sires  by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your 
(lev res.  Bp.  Tartar. 

Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of 
comnuTcf  ;  an  J  'tis  by  the  Quantity  of  silver  lie 
gfts  lor  any  commodity  in  ext-liiui£e  tiint  he  men- 
sures  the  value  of  the  commodity  he  sells.  Ieoehe. 

5.  To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 

What  thou  eecst  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
Is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  con. 
summation.  Jddism,  Sped. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

With  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  bo  mea- 
sured so  you  again.  St.  Hat.  vii.  8. 

ME'ASuftBXEM.t  adj.  [from  measure.']  Im- 
mense ;  immeasurable. 
He  shut  up  in  measureiess  content.  Shahsp. 

"  with  measureirss  eternity, 

J.  Butt,  Poems,  (164$,)  p.  71. 


Ma'ASURKrKyrr.t  ft.  *.  [from  measure.] 
Mensuration;  act  of  measuring;  result 
of  measuring. 

Accurate  measurements  of  all  wm  of  beautiful 
animal*. 

Hurts  on  the  SuhL  and  Beautiful,  P.  U.  (  4. 

Me'ASURER.f  n.  *.  [from  measure.']  One 
that  measures. 

The  world's  bright  eye,  time's  measurer,  begun 
Through  watery  Capricorn  bis  course  to  run. 

Hovels,  Poem  to  A".  Ch.  I.  (1641.) 
Me'asuring.  adj.  [from  measure.]    It  is 
applied  to  a  cast  not  to  be  distinguished 
in  its  length  from  another  but  by  mea- 
suring. 

When  lu.ity  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out  -go 
So  far,  but  that  the  tx-M  are  measuring  casta, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.  Waiter. 

Mear.*  r.  s.  A  bound.  See  Merc 
To  Mear.*  v.  a.  To  divide     See  To 
Mere. 

MEAT.f  n.  s.  [mace,  meet,  food,  Saxon  ; 
mats,  Goth,  the  same ;  the  past  parti- 
ciple, Mr.  H.  Tooke  observes,  of  matjan, 
mecian,  to  eat.] 

1.  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 

To  his  father  be  sent  ten  she  sues  laden  with 
corn,  and  bread,  and  meal  for  his  father  by  the 
way.  Gen.  xlv.  33. 

Curtiiterar,  and  birds  of  prey,  sre  no  good  meat ; 
but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  cbolerick  nature  of 
tho«c  birds  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh;  for 
pewetaand  docks  tml  upon  tiesh,  and  yet  are  pood 
meal.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

There  was  a  multitude  of  excises;  as,  the  vec- 
til?al  macolli,  a  tax  upon  meat.  Arbulknat. 

2.  Food  in  general. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
And  never  meat  svreet'aavour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  J  spake  or  carv'd.     Shahsp.  Com.  «f  Err. 

Meats  toe  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meat* ;  but 
God  shall  destroy  both.  1  Csr.  vi.  13. 

Me'ated.  adj.  [from  m«U.]  Fed ;  fod- 
dered. 

Strong  oten  and  liorK*,  wcl  iliod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  matted  and  used.  Tusser,  Hush, 

Meatii.T  it.  s.  [See  the  etymology  of 
Mead.] 

1.  A  drink,  like  mead ;  or  probably  the 
same. 

laAe.  at  honey,  or  liquorice  sodduti  in 


Robisuam,  Tr.  of  Urn's  Utopia,  (1551 J  ii.  I. 
For  drink  the  grape 
She  cru»h«,  iiK'tJVosive  must,  and  meeiXhs 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Option ;  preference,  [what  one  mayetA. 
Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  PurL  ii.  ¥21.} 
Used  in  Lincolnshire.  Skinner,  and 
Grose.  As,  "  I  give  thee  the  meath 
of  buying." 

Me'aty.*  adj.  [frommmf.]  Fleshy,  but 
not  fat.    Norfolk.  Grose. 

To  Meaw.*  "1  v.  ».  [miaua,  Icel.  miauler, 

To  Meawl.  J  French.]  To  cry  as  a  cat. 
See  To  Mew.  It  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced, as  it  was  thus  formerly  writ- 
ten, instead  of  mewL  See  Sherwood's 
Diet.  And  thus  quack  was  written 
quaake,  to  represent  the  sound  better. 

Mk'azling.  part,  generally  called  miz- 
zling. 

The  ah*  feels  mora  moist  when  the  water  is  in 
small  than  in  great  drops;  in  mresmuj and  soaking 
raio.  than  in  great  shower*.       jirbullmot  an  A:r. 

Ba  2 


ea  Dy 


Google 
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MECHANICAL.  1  adj. [mechanic**,  LaL,  ' 
MECHA'NICK.  $  mechanique,  French ; 
from 

1 .  Constructed  by  the  laws  of  mechanicks. 

Mmy  a  fair  precept  in  poetry,  «  like  a  terming 
demonstration  to  mathematicka,  very  specioua  ia 
the  diagram,  but  failing  in  Cfac  nwcndnicit  opera- 
tion. Dryien. 

The  main  buatnen  of  natural  pluiusophy,  ia  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypo- 
thesc*,  and  to  deduce  cause*  from  effects  till  arc 
come  to  the  very  Ant  cauae,  which  certainly  is  not 
mechanical  t  and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism 
of  the  world,  but  chiefly  to  resolve  these,  and  auch 
like  rruevxioo*.  Ainatun,  0/d. 

2.  Skilled  in  mechanicks ;  bred  to  manual 
labour. 

3.  Moan ;  servile  ;  of  mean  occupation. 

Know  you  not,  befog  mccJumknl,  you  ought 
not  walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  wgn 


MED 


of  your  pt 

Hang  him,  ncdwnkal  aalt-buttcr  rogue ;  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  hia  wita ;  I  will  hew  him  with 
my  cudgel.  SAaispeare. 

SMtanick  slaves, 
With  greaay  apron*,  rule*,  and  laammeri,  shall 
Uplift  ui  to  the  view.  SuUtspenre,  Am.  anil  Chop. 


MECHANIC*.    ».  «.  A 

low  workman. 

Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitutal* 
Agaiu  with  Rome'a  mccMamdss.      Skaksp.  Cariol. 

A  third  pro rca  a  vary  heavy  pbiloeopher,  who 
posubly  would  have  made  a  good  medwnici,  and 
bare  done  wall  eoough  at  the  uaeful  pbtW|>hv 
of  the  spudc  or  the  anvil.  Snuiii. 

Mbcha'nicks.  ji.  t.  pi.  [mechanica,  Latin.] 
Dr.  Wallis  defines  mechanickt  to  be 
the  geometry  of  motion,  a  mathematical 
science,  which  shews  the  effects  of  pow- 
ers, or  moving  forces,  so  far  as  they  are 
applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrates 
the  laws  of  motion.  Harrit. 

The  rudiments  of  geography,  with  aomrthing 
of  mtciniuekt,  may  be  easily  coureyed  into  the 
minds  of  acuta  young  persons. 

(Tarts,  Impr.  of  the  Mind. 
Salmoncua  waa  a  great  proficient  in  mecAaiuobj 
and  inventor  of  a  rcvsel  which  imitated  thunder. 

Jtrooasr. 

To  Mecha'nicalizb.*  v.  a.  [from  mecha- 
nical]   To  render  mean  or  low. 

Cot  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
Mecha'.vicai.ly.  adv.  [from  mechnnick.] 
According  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

They  suppose  even  the  common  animal,  that 
are  in  being,  to  hare  been  formed  mecAanuaMy, 
among  the  real.  Say. 

Later  plulosopher*  feign  hypotheses  for  explain- 
ing  all  things  mechuiucolly,  and  refer  other  causes 


MecHA'NicALNEss.t  n.  s.  [from 
).  Agreeableness  to  the  laws  of  mechan- 


ic. Meanness.       Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Mechaxi'cian.t  n.  t.  [mechanician,  Fr.] 
A  man  professing  or  studying  the  con- 
struction of  machine*. 

I  appeal  to  painters,  tnrcAantriaiu,  mathema- 
ticians. Durlan,  Anal,  of  Mel  p.  9S. 

are  figured  like  mate,  others  like  female 
,  as  »wc*n«cai«u  apeak.  Soyie. 

Me'chanism  ».  s.  [mechanisme,  French.] 
1.  Action  according  to  mechanick  laws. 


After  the  chyle  hi 
nature  continue*  her  usual  sscefarum,  to  convert 
it  into  animal  substances.  Arkulknet  an  AtimenU. 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and 
motion  ;  so  that  all  must  be  performed  either  by 
tismteisirm  or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly 
unaccountable.  Benlley. 

2.  Construction  of  parts  depending  on 
each  other  in  any  complicated  fabrick. 

Mk'chanist.*  n.  s.  [from  mechanism.]  A 
mechanician. 

The  tmrianiat  will  be  afraid  to  assert  before 
Inirdy  contradiction,  the  possibility  of  tearing  down 
bulwarks  with  a  silk-worm *e  thread ;  and  the  as- 
tronomer of  relating  the  rapidity  of  light,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  fixed  stars,  ami  the  h*  i^ht  of  the  lunar 
mountains.  JoAnaan,  Rambler,  No.  1 17. 

Me'chlisj.*  adj.    The  epithet  given  to 
lace  made  at  Mechlin. 

With  eager  beats  bis  mccJttm  cravat  move*. 

Town  Eclogue*. 

Mbcho'acak.  n.  *.  [from  the  place.] 

Mechoacan  is  a  large  root,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long :  the  plant  which 
affords  it  is  a  species  of  bindweed,  and 
its  stalks  arc  angular :  the  root  in  pow- 
der is  a  gentle  and  mild  purgative. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 
Mkco'kium.  n.  i.  [ft*;iu2vio*.l 

1.  Expressed  juice  of  poppy. 

2.  The  first  excrement  of  children. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  meconium,  or  sort  of 
dart-coloured  excrement  in  the  bowels. 

Arbuiknot  oat  Diet. 

ME  DAL,  n.  t.  [medaille,  Fr.  probably 
from  mciallum,  Lat,] 

1.  An  ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money : 
when  an  action  deterred  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin, 
it  was  stampt  and  issued  out  of  the  mint. 

Addison,  Guardian. 

2.  A  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some 
remarkable  performance* 

Meda'llicic.  adj.  [from  medal.]  Per- 
taining to  medals. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  meilailkk  elo- 
quence, persuade  Eugeniua,  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  pocketful  of  Otbo'a  than  of  Jacobus'*. 

Addison  an  Medali. 

Meda'lliok.  n.  s.  [medaillon,  Fr.]  A 
large  antique  stamp  or  medal. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  oilier  coins,  were 
the  same  a*  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern 
money.  Ati'lui.n. 

Me'dallist.  it.  *.  [medaiUiste,  Fr.]  A 
man  skilled  or  curious  in  medals. 

A*  a  «e«<ua»t,you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  ca- 
binet of  medals  a*  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of 
knowledge.  Additon. 

To  ME'DDLE.t  v.  n.  Imiddelen,  Teut. 
media,  Su.] 

1.  To  have  to  do :  in  this  sense  it  is  al- 
ways followed  by  with. 

It  is  reported  that  cassia,  when  gathered,  is  put 
into  the  skins  of  beasts  newly  flayer},  which  breed- 
ing worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and  marrow,  and 
so  make  it  hollow;  but  meddle  not  sett*  the  latck, 
because  it  is  bitter.  Jlncon. 

With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  we 
will  only  meddle.  Uacxm,  Xat.  Hut. 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not  med- 
dling vitk  the  design  nor  disposition.  Dryden. 

2.  To  interpose ;  to  act  in  any  thing. 

For  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  any 
farther.  Skakipearc. 
In  every  turn  of  tut*,  without  meddling  on 

rit  '  *  Dryden. 


MED 

The  civd  lawyers  h*v»  pretended  to  determine 
concerning  Uie  huccfttiou  of"  princes  ;  but,  by  our 
autltor'a  principle*,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belonga  not  to  them.  Locke. 
What  liatt  tbou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  aindra 
oy  estate,  old  boy  ? 


3.  To  interpose  or  intervene  importunely 
or  officiously. 
Why  should  st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  ? 

8Amgj,xir.  10. 
It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife  t 
but  every  fool  will  be  meddling.        Prat.  n.  3. 
This  meddling  priest  long*  to  be  found  a  fooL 

Rows. 

Let  me  shake  ofTuV  intrusive  care*  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  sense*  all  aside. 


To 


To  Mh'ddle.  v.  a.  [from  metier,  Fr.] 
mix ;  to  mingle.  Obsolete. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere, 
Thus  meddled  hi*  talk  with  many  a  I  care.  Spenser. 

A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel,  and 
ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish 
popery.  Hotter. 

Mb'ddler.  n.  t.  [from  meddle.]  One  who 
busies  himself  with  things  in  which  be 
has  no  concern. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  a*  bring  thee  i  ii  form- 
ation, a*  meddlers,  bot  accept  of  them  in  good 
V*rt-  Bacon. 

litis  may  be  applied  to  those  that  assume  to* 
themselves  the  merit*  of  other  men's  service*, 
meddlers,  boasters,  and  im pertinents.  V  Estrange. 

Mk'ddlbsoms.T  adj.  Intermeddling:  as, 
a  meddlesome,  busy  body.  Aintrmorth. 

Christendom  could  not  have  been  so  long,  if 
there  bad  been  *o  meddlesome  a  body  in  it  aa  the 

pope  now  ia.  2?amrir, 

Me  DD L ESO M E\ SSS.  *   n.  I.  [frt 

tome.]  Officiousness ;  forwardness  to 
busy  one's  self,  where  one  has  no  con- 
cern. 

I  shall  propound  aome  general  rules,  according 
to  which  audi  mcudL-tjioeneu  ia  commonly  blam- 
sble.  Bamm,  vol.  1.  S.  21. 

Mr'ddi.i»g.»  n.  t.  [from  To  meddle.] 
Officious  and  impertinent  interposition. 

Let  them  read  over  their  calecluam,  and  lay 
aside  spite  and  virulence,  gossiping  and  meddling, 
calumny  and  detraction.  Sunt*,  vol.  ii.  S.8. 

Mk'dia.*    See  Medium. 

Mr.DlA'STISE.  n.  *.  [French  ;  medi- 
astinum, Latin.]  The  fimbriated  body 
about  which  the  guts  are  convolved. 

None  of  the  membrane*  which  invest  the  inside 
of  the  breast  but  may  be  the  seat  of  thi*  disease, 


Arintknal  an  Diet. 


[from 


To  ME'DIATE-f 
Latin.] 

1.  To  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 
parties ;  to  act  indifferently 
contending  parties ;  to  intercede. 

It  would  become  hia  love  to  ' 
For  my  access,  at  such  a  needful 
And  mediate  for  my  blessing. 

Shirley,  The 

The  corruption  of 
shall  find  owing  to 
ofler  to  com  prebend 
and  religion. 

2.  To  be  between  two. 

By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  other  bo- 
dies that  before  mediated  between  the  pari*  of  their 
body.  Di;ty. 

To  Me'diate.  v.  a. 
I.  To  effect  by 


aehemea  that 

its  of  ain 

rV'igcrr. 
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The  earl  made  many  professions  of  lua  desire 
to  interpow  •"<'  »K*hh'e  *  goo<l  pence  between  the 
nations.  CJawuAm. 

I  povten  chemists  and  corpuscutarian*  of  ed- 
vantagei  by  die  confederacy  I  am  mediating  be- 
tween them.  IhyU- 

2.  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

They  styled  a  doubt*  step,  the  space  fro-.n  the 
deration  of  one  foot  lo  the  tame  foot  set  down 
again,  mediated  by  a  step  of  toe  other  foot,  a  pace, 
equal  to  fit*  feet.  Holder. 
Mb'diatb.  adj.  [medial,  French;  malms, 
Lat.] 

1.  Interposed;  intervening. 

Soon  the  mediate  cloud*  shall  be  dispell'd  ; 
The  aun  shall  soon  be  face  to  lace  beheld.  Prior. 

2.  Middle;  between  two  extremes. 

Aniious  we  hover  io  a  mediate  state, 
Ketvrixl  infinity  anil  nothing. 

S.  Acting  as  a  means.  Unusual. 
The  most  important  care  of  a  mi 
his  marriage  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal 
line.  Voltm. 

Mb'oiatblt.  adv.  [from  mediate.']  By  a 
secondary  cause ;  in  such  a  manner  that 
something  acts  between  the  first  cause 
and  the  last  effect. 

God  worktth  all  things  amongst  us  mediately 
by  secondary  means ;  the  wiiicb  means  of  our 
safety  being  shipping  and  sca-forccs,  are  to  be 
esteemed  as  his  gins,  and  then  only  available  and 
beneficial  when  he  vouchtafeth  his  grace  tn  use 
them  aright.  Rnlegk,  Euayt. 

Pestiknt  contagion  it  propagated  immediately 
by  coasersingwith  infected  persons,  and  mediately 


MeotA'TtOK. 


[mediation,  French 


agency 
by  a 


n.  t. 
*,  Lat.] 

1.  Interposition  ; 
two  parties, 

friend. 
>  nobler  token  I  have  kept 
For  Livia  and  Octtvla,  to  induce 
Their  mediation'         SknkrfKfire,  Ant. 

Noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Skatipeare. 

The  kin*?  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those 
trouble*  between  him  and  his  subjects ;  they  ac- 
cordingly interposed  their  mediation  in  a  round 
and  princely  manner.  Baton. 

2.  Agency  interposed ;  intervenient  power. 

The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensi- 
tive appttit* :  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound 
uf  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  Its  abode 
in  the  body,  does  all  things  by  the  mediation  of 
these  passions.  South,  Senn- 

it is  utterly  unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brut* 
nutter,  without  the  asKboom  of  some  immaterial 
being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter  without 
mutual  contact-  Senlley. 

3.  Intercession ;  entreaty  for  another. 
MEDIATOR-  n.  t.  [mediateur,  Fr.] 

1.  One  that  intervenes  between  two  par- 
ties. 

You  bad  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourself, 
at  1  mcdiatvr  between  them  .ind  their  *orcTej(jn. 

Bacon.  Adv.  to  VUUer*. 

%  An  intercessor ;  an  entreatcr  for  ano- 
ther ;  one  who  uses  his  influence  in  fa- 
vour of  another. 

It  b  sgainrt  the  sense  of  the  law,  to  mnie  saints 

*  '  .SVii'i/i/  fieri. 

3.  One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 


MED 

A  nv,v/«<ur  is  considered  two  wsys,  by  nature 
or  by  office,  as  the  Gutter*  distinguish.    He  is  a 
mediator  by  nature,  its  partaking  of  both 
divine  and  human  ;  and  mediator  by 
transacting  matlart  between  God  and  man. 

Wnttrlawl. 
Man's  friend,  bis  mediator,  is  design 'd, 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary- 

UUton,  P.  I- 

MRDiATo'atAi..+?  adj.  [from  mediator.] 
Me'diatory.     j     Belonging  to  a  me- 
diator. 

This  every  true  Christian  long*  and  breathes 
after,  that  these  days  of  sin  and  misery  may  be 
shortened,  that  Christ  would  come  in  his  glory, 
thai  hit  mediatory  kingdom  being  fulfilled,  it  might 
be  delivered  up  unto  the  Father. 
Bp.  /ftpcuu.  Expat,  of  tie  Lord'l  Prayer,  p.  47. 
All  oilier  effecUof  Christ's  mediatorial  office  are 
accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrection. 

Fvldet,  Serm. 

MeniA'TORSKip.f  ».*.  [from  mediator.] 
The  office  of  a  mediator. 

The  necessity  of  ihis  part  of  the  article  it  evi- 
dent, in  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  inti- 
mate and  essential  part  of  the  mediatartkiu. 

Ptartm  on  tat  Creed,  Art  4. 
Media'tress."  n.  *.  [mediatrice,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave.]    A  female  mediator. 

Neither  dare  we  auociute  licr  at 
maotorrw  with  her  son. 

Skttdoa,  Miradej  of  Antickriti,  (1616,)  p.  1S5. 

Mbdia'trix.t  n.  s.  [mediatrice,  French.] 
A  female  mediator.  Sherwood. 

Knights— invoking  them  [ladies]  as  so  many 
advocates  and  media/mm  in  their  conflicts  and 
encounters. 

Oxl,  Tr.  of  Ike  lift  ofCcrvarJa,  (1738,)  p.  9. 

litis  stately  coquet,  [Q.  Elirabeth,J  the  guar- 
dian of  the  protestant  faith,  the  (errour  of  the  sea, 
the 


Me'decim.»    See  the 

Medicine- 
Me'd 


e'dicablk.*  adj.  [medicoiilu,  Latin.] 
That  may  be  healed. 
MK'DICAL.  adj.  [medkut,  Lat-]  Physi- 
cal ;  relating  to  the  art  of  healing ;  me- 
dicinal. 

In  this  work  attempts  wilj  etcped  performance*, 
It  being  composed  by  snatches  of  lime,  as  medical 
vacation  would  permit.  Breton,  Vulg.  Err. 

Me'dically.  adv.  [from  medical.]  Physi- 
cally ;  mediciually. 

medically  advanced  to*  same,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Hippocrates.  Brown. 

Me'uicamkxt.  h.  s.  [medicament,  French; 
medicament  urn,  Lat.]  Any  thing  used 
in  healing;  generally  topical  appli- 
cations. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  public 
reprehensions ;  and  upon  the  unsuecessfulncss  of 
these  milder  medicamenlt,  the  use  of  stronger 


strong. 

physick,  the  censures.  Hammond. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medica- 
ment*, after  it  was  putrined;  and  the  violent 
swelling  and  bruise  of  another  was  taken  away  by 
scalding  it  with  milk.  Temple,  MitceU. 

Meoicamb'ntal.ooV.  [medicament  ettx,  Fr.; 
from  nteY/tcantcTtt.J  Relating  to  medi- 
cine, internal  or  topical. 

Mf.uu  ame'ntally.  adv.  [from  medico- 
mental.]  After  the  manner  of  medicine ; 
with  the  power  of  medicine. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the 
powerfultest  action  of  natural  heat  j  and  that  not 


MED 

only  slimcntally  in  a  tuhstantial  mutation,  but 
also  mctucam--niaty  in  any  corporeal  conversion. 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

Mb'dicaster.*  n.  t.  [old  Fr.  medicattre, 
charlatan.]  One  who  brags  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  quack. 

Many  medicattm,  pretenders  to  physick,  buy 
the  degree  of  doctor  abroad. 

mathek,  Mann,  of  the  Engt.  (1654,)  p.  107. 

To  Me'dicate-t  v.  a.  [medico,  Lat.  J  To 
tincture  or  impregnate  with  any  thing 
medicinal. 

If  some  infrequent  posien|;er  rrrnved  our  Slnett, 
it  was  ooc  without  his  mtdteaied  posie  at  his  nose, 
and  his  aedoary  or  angelica  in  his  mouth. 

Bp.  Hall,  7>en*irt<k.  Serm.  (16S5.) 
The  fumes,  steams,  and  stenches  of  London, 
do  so  medicate  and  impregnate  die  air  about  it, 
that  it  become*  capable  of  little  more. 

Graunt,  BUti  of  Mortality. 
To  Ihis  may  be  ascribed  the  great  eflerta  of 
medicated  waters.  AriutAnat  on  AtimcnU. 

Medica'tion.  a.  *.  [from  medicate.] 

1.  The  act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating 
with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  with  an  infusion  of 
the  medicine  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest, 
because  the  utrdVotnn  Is  oft  renewed. 

Bacon,  A'aU  HUt. 

2.  The  use  of  physick. 

He  adviseth  to  observe  the 


stices,  and  to  dccJin*  medtcatun  Un  days  before 
and  after.  inwis. 

MEDi'ci.vABLE.t  adj.  [medecinaile,  Fr. 
Cotgrave ;  medicinalu,  Lat.]  Having 
the  power  of  physick ;  able  to  heal ; 
salutary. 

A  uieiliciriable  moral,  that  in,  the  two  lKXtkrt  of 
Horace  his  satyr**  englished,  according  to  the 
•'  ~t  of  saint  Hicromc. 


Dnmt,  Tr.  of  Hot.  ( 156C  ) 
God,  from  whom  men's  several  degrees  and 
pre-eminences  do  proceed,  hath  appointed  them 
in  hit  church,  at  whose  bands  his  pleasure  is,  that 
we  should  receive  both  baptism,  and  all 


publick  medicinaile  helps  of  soul. 


Any  imped i 
Old  oil  ism 


Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone, 
which  gives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four-and. 
twenty  hour,  tire  taste  and  operation  of  t„, 

spleen,  Wottm . 

I  are  ssedieinnUe. 

Walton. 


nfThe 


Meoici'SAL-t  adj.[medicinalis,  Latin :  this 
word  is  now  commonly  pronounced 
medicinal,  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable;  but  more  properly  and 
mora  agreeably  to  the  best  authorities, 
medicinal  on  the  third.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
This  is  not  strictly  the  case.  For  Dr. 
Johnson  has  introduced  an  example 
from  Milton,  as  if  the  great  poet  had 
countenanced  medicinal,  where  the  true 
reading  is  medciual,  namely  in  Samson 
Agonistes;  which  Milton  also  had  be- 
fore employed  in  Comus;  though  Dr. 
Johnson  has  not  noticed  it.  See  die  edi- 
tion of  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  1809, 
vol.v.  p. 396.  In  like  manner,  two  exam- 
ples from  Donne,  now  added,  will  shew 
that  medciual  was  the  pronunciation, 


uigui 
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1.  Having  tbe  power  c 
physical  virtue. 

Come  with  word*  as  medicinal  as  true 
Honest  as  cither ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  bim  from  sleep. 

Snahpeare,  if  ml.  Tale. 
Since  herbs  and  root*  by  dying  low  not  all, 
But  they,  yea  ashes  loo,  at  e  medicinal. 

Donne,  Pocwu,  p.  215. 

Hid.  p.  263. 

The  medicinal  bitterness  hath  its  mgredicnts, 
truth  and  charity. 

Bp  Norton,  Ducharge,       p.  247. 
And  y«t  mora  medctnat  is  it  than  that  Moly. 

Uillon,  Comm. 
my  tormentors,  arrnd  with  deadly 


Mangle  my  apprehensive  teiulcrest  parol  ; 

Exasperate,  cxnlceratc,  and  raiie, 

Dire  inflammation)  which  no  cooling  herb 

Nor  medcinal  liquor  can  assuage.     MUton,  S.  A. 

The  (econd  cause*  took  the  swift  command, 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  band  ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  comtuer'd  by  their  art. 

JOrydrm. 

2.  Belonging  to  physick. 

Learned  be  wan  in  med'csnal  lore, 
For  by  tus  side  a  pouch  ho  wore, 
Ileplcte  villi  strange  hennetick  powder, 
That 


Sucb  are  called  medicinal  days  by  %omc  writer*, 
wherein  no  crisis  or  change  it  expected,  *o  aa  to 
forbid  the  use  of  medicines  ■  but  it  ia  moat  pro- 
perly uted  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any 
other  eradiation,  ia  more  conveniently  complied 
with.  Quincy. 

Medicinal  hour*  are  thoao  wbnesn  it  ia  supposed 
that  medicine*  may  be  taken,  commonly  reckoned 
in  the  morning  testing,  about  an  hour  before 
dinner,  about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  going 
to  bed;  but  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
symptoms  and  aggravation  of  the  distemper. 

Quimy. 

MEDi'ciNALLY.f  adv.  [from  medicinal.] 
Physically. 

-  railoeopbjcally,  medicinally,  to  shew  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  several  cures  of  it,  [melancholy,] 
that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.    To  the  Header. 
The  witnesses  that  leach-like  liv'd  on  blood, 
Sucking  for  them  wore  med  a  nally  good. 

Dryien. 

Me'dicine-t  n.  t.  [medicine,  French  ;  me- 
dicina,  Lat.  It  is  generally  pronounced 
as  if  only  of  two  syllable*,  meiTcine.] 

1.  Physick ;  any  remedy  administered  by 
a  physician. 

O,  my  dear  father  *  restoration,  hang 
Thy  mettiriiu  on  my  lips  :  and  let  this  kiss 
Uepoir  those  violent  banns.  Skaktpeare,  A'.  Lear. 

A  merry  heart  doth  goud  like  a  mediant  t  but 
•  broken  spirit  drieth  tlw  bones.     Pro*.  xviL  92. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure  ; 

2.  A  physician,  [medecin,  Fr.]    Not  in 


Meet  we  the  medrcin  of  the  sickly  weal } 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us.  Snaktptare,  Mactrlk. 

To  Ms'oiciNcf  v.  a.  [medeciner,  old 
French ;  from  the  noun.]  To  restore 
or  cure  by  medicine ;  to  apply  medicine 
to.    Not  now  perhaps  in  use. 

Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dat  yesterday.       Asian.  OtkeUo. 

Ttiu«  mc</icrrtiHS  our  eyes,  Wf  need  nut  doubt 


Medi'btv.  n.  *. 
dittos,  LaU] 
pation  of  two  i 
They  contained  i 
made  up  of  man 


Me'dick.t  1.  I. 

1.  A  plant ;  a  kind  of  trefoil,  [medka, 
Latin  ;  medique,  Fr.] 

2.  In  the  plural,  the  science  of  medicine. 

In  medic**,  we  hare  some  confident  under- 
taken to  rescue  the  science  from  all  its  reproaches 

p.  40*. 

[medietf,  French;  me- 
Middle  state;  partici- 
half. 
composure,  but  were 
bird ;  the  human  mcdu-'y 
ly  above  but  below. 

Bmrn,  fulg.  Err. 

MEDI  OCRE.*  adj.  [French  ;  from  me- 
diocrit,  Lat.]  Of  moderate  degree ;  of 
middle  rate ;  middling.  A  word  intro- 
duced perhaps  into  our  language  by 
Swill ;  as  I  gather  from  additions  made 
to  the  former  edition  of  this  dictionary  ; 
in  which,  however,  I  observed  that 
Swifl  had  used  the  word  mediocrist ; 
and  that  the  French  word  is  old. 
The  verses  —  were  very  mrdaicre  in  themselves. 

Ssrt/t,  I*tt.  to  Pope. 
Med  i 'oca  I  ST.*  «.  *.  [from  mediocre,  Fr.] 
One  of  middling  abilities. 

He  (Hughes]  Is  too  grave  s  poet  far  me ;  and 
I  think  among  the  mediacnttt  in  prose  aa  well  aa 
verse.  Swift,  Lett,  to  Pant. 

Mbdio'crittt.  n.      [mediocriU,  French; 
mrdiocrilas,  Latin.] 

1.  Moderate  degree  ;  middle  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  business  home  to  the 
full  period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  madio- 
crsfy  of  success.  Bacon. 

There  appeared  a  sudden  and  marvellous  con- 
version in  the  duke's  case,  from  tbe  moat  etalted 
to  the  most  depressed,  as  if  bis  expedition  had 
been  capable  of  no  medwcntici.  If Man. 

He  likens  tbe  medocrUy  of  wit  to  one  of  a 
mean  fortune,  who  manages  his  store  will)  great 
parsimony ;  but  who,  with  fear  of  running  into 
profuscness,  ncTcr  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of 
living.  Irryden,  Sale  nf  Innocence. 

Getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  is  ail  timt 
the  weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  of  medio- 
crity, while  we  are  ill  this  world,  con  attain  to. 

Lock. 

2.  Moderation;  temperance, 

Leu  appetite,  in  the  use  of  fi 
us  beyond  tbat  which  is 
to  that  law  of  reason  which  teacheth  maaWrary  in 
meats  and  drink*.  //outer. 

When  they  urge  us  to  extreme  oppositiun 
against  tlw  cburch  of  Rome,  do  they  mean  we 
should  be  drawn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  return  to  a  mediocrity.  Il.Arr. 

To  ME'DITATE.  v.  a.  [matter,  French; 
mediior,  Lutin.] 

1.  To  plan  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  contrive. 

Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war ;  God 
knows,  I  did  not  then  think  of  war.    A*.  Charier. 

Like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray, 
WiUi  inward  rage  be  meditate*  his  prey.  DryAtn. 

Before  the  memory  of  the  flood  was  lost,  men 
meditated  the  setting  up  a  false  religion  at  Babel. 

Forte*. 

2.  To  think  on ;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

'fbim  among 
There  set  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 

Sptruer,  F.  4- 

BiwMst  ia  trie  man  that  doth  nvduatr^  x<xxi 
things.  EceJut.  xiv.  SO. 


To  Me'ditate-  v.  n.  To  think ;  to  muse ; 
to  contemplate ;  to  dwell  on  with  in- 
tense thought.  It  is  commonly  used  of 
pious  contemplation. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  tlw  Lord,  and  in 
his  law  doth  he  meditate  night  and  day.  Pml.  i.  9. 

I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk 
of  all  thy  doings.  Piat.  lasvii.  12. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon 
the  occasion  of  what  y»u  meditate ;  a  liter  get 
Mime  new  arguments  against  a  sin,  or  somo  new 
ctiruurag triH'nls  to  virtue.  Bp.  Taylor. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  wilt,  to  meditate 
upon  him,  and  to  lore  him ;  all  these  being 
pleasure  and  peace.  TiUattoH. 

Mkdita'tion.  at.  s.  [meditation,  French  ; 
meditatio,  Latin.] 

Deep  thought;  close  attention;  con- 
trivance; contemplation. 

I  left  the  meiuratami  wherein  I  was,  and  spake 
to  her  in  anger.  2  Etd.  x.  5. 


•TIs 


true. 


The  pensive  secresy  of  desert  cell.  Wilton,  I 

Some  thought  and  meditation  • 
and  a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
have  God  in  all  his  thouglMs,  or  to  ay  in  bis 
bean,  there  is  none.  Bentley. 

2.  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  oj>- 

His  name  was  heavenly  contemplation ; 
Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give, 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  bow  to  live.  GromHte. 

3.  A  scries  of  thoughts  occasioned  by  any 
object  or  occurrence.  In  this  sense  are 
books  of  meditation*. 

ME'DiTATivB-t  adj.  [from  meditate.'} 

1.  Addicted  to  meditation.  Ainiworth. 

Abeillard  was  pious,  rmrved,  and  mrdilatire. 

Berington,  Hut.  </  AUdlard. 

2.  Expressing  intention  or  design. 
Mr-DITEBHA'NB.     1  adj.  [mediui  and  ter- 
Mediterra'nean.  >     rat  mcditerraute, 
Mediterha'xrous.)  Fr.] 

1.  Encircled  with  land. 

In  all  that  part  thai  lieth  on  the  north  side  of 


2.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  medittrrmeout 
parts ;  and  so  it  ia  a  Cat  and  unctuous  sublimation 
of  the  earth.  Bnmm, 

We  have  taken  a  lea*  height  of  toe  mountains 
than  is  requisite,  if  we  respect  the  mtdUerraneout 
mountains,  or  those  that  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  tbe  sea.  Burnet. 
Me'dium.t  n.  t.  [medium,  Latin.  Some- 
times the  Latin  plural  media  is  used, 
instead  of  the  English  mediums.'] 
1.  Any  thing  intervening. 

Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums 
cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  be 
tried.  Bacon. 

The  most  barbarous  nations,  and  uopolite 
people  who  knew  no  arts  or  sciences,  and  conse- 
quently no  artificial  media,  have  known,  acknow- 
ledged, and  worshipped  a  God. 

Bp.  Harlow,  Rem.  p.  547. 

All  these  extremes;  and  must  remove  all  me- 
diums. 

That  each  may  be  tbe  other's  object.  /Va'nm. 

Seeing  requires  light  and  a  free  mrtfium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects;  vre  can  bear  in  the  dark, 
linmured,  and  by  cur 
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He:,  vdio  loultj  upon  tile  soul  through  its  out- 
ward octinos,  often  sect  it  through  a  decettful 
mettiam,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  the  object. 


The  part*  of 
pend,  are  denser  than  the  medium  which  pervade* 
their  interstice*.  AVsreVm,  Opiirkt. 

Again*  fllliog  the  Isesven*  with  fluid  mediums, 
unlcas  lltey  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection 
arise*  from  the  regular  and  very  tasting  raotioni 
of  the  planet*  and  comet*  in  all  manner  of  count* 
through  (he  heaven*.  Newton,  Optictt. 

2.  Any  thing  used  in  ratiocination,  in  or- 
der to  a  conclusion  ;  the  middle  terra  in 
an  argument,  by  which  propositions  are 
connected. 

wru^  hsvVbeen  ^■^"^"^  ^  ^rw„7" 

We,  whose  understandings  are  sJiort,  aiv  forced 
to  collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that 
process  we  seek  out  proper  medium*. 

Baker  on  Learning. 

•$.  The  middle  place  or  degree;  the  just 
temperature  between  extremes. 

The  just  medium  of  tbia  c**c  lie*  betwixt  the 

L'Burr.nse. 

Mis'Di.AR.-f'        [from  majb,  Saxon; 
pilut,  Latin.] 

1.  A  tree. 

The  leaves  of  the  medlar  are  either 
whole,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the 
laurel,  as  in  the  manured  sorts;  or 
laciniated,  as  in  the  wild  sorts:  the 
flower  consists  of  fife  leaves,  which 
expand  in  form  of  a  rose:  the  fruits 
arc  umbilicated,  and  arc  not  eatable  till 
they  decay;  and  have,  for  the  most 
part,  five  hard  seeds  in  each.  Miller. 

Now  will  lie  »it  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  with  hi*  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
Which  maid*  call  medlar,. 

Shakspeare,  item,  and  Jul. 

2.  The  fruit  of  that  tree. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe, 
And  that'*  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar.  Shalt. 
October  it  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and 
i;  with  a  batket  of 


No  rotten  median,  whiht  there  be 
Whole  orchard*  in  virginity.  Otavehmd. 

Men  hare  gnthcr'd  from  the  hawthorn'*  branch 
Large  median,  imitating  regal  crown*.  PtUipt. 

Me'dley.  n.  s.  [from  meddle  for  mingle.'] 
A  mixture;  a  miscellany;  a  mingled 
mass.  It  is  commonly  used  with  some 
degree  of  contempt. 

Some  imagined  lint  the  powder  in  the  armory 
hod  taken  fire ;  oilier*,  that  troop*  of  horsemen  I 
approached :  in  which  medly  of  conceit*  they  bare 
down  one  upon  another,  ondjustlcd  many  into  the 
tower  ditch.  Hoyxrtrd. 

Lore  it  a  me,ll>y  of  endearment*,  jar*, 
Suspicion),  quarrel*,  reconcilements,  wart) 
Then  peace  again.     ^  ^JTalsh. 

tiguei, 

Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  wtdlty  of  pbilotophy  and  war. 

Addison,  Colo. 

Mahomet  began  to  knock  down  bis  fellow 
citizens,  and  lo  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural 
medley  of  religion  and  bloodshed.  Addison. 
There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 

mixtures:    and  the  blended 


Mrt>i.iY.t  adj.  Mingled;  confused.  Ori- 
ginally   applied  to 
"  Medic  coloure, 
Parv. 

He  rod*  bat  homely  in  a  medlet  cote. 

Chauetr,  C.  T.  Prol. 
I'm  strangely  dtarompoa'd ; 
Qualms  *t  my  heart,  con  Tuitions  in  my  nerves. 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war. 

Jrrytlm. 

To  Mb'dlb.t  \  v.a.  To  mingle.  See  To 
To  Mb'dly.  J  Meddle. 

Use  thing*  taught  by  Maliuraed  are  to  mi  it 
and  confused,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  range  them 
under  distinct  heads :  And  yet  they  are  not  more 
medly  d  in  themselves,  than  aJasdrantageoualy  re- 
presented by  writer*. 

L.  Addison,  Lift  of  Hah.  p.  83. 

Medu'llar.  7  adj.  [medullaire,  French ; 
Medu'llaby  J     from   medulla,  Latin.] 
Pertaining  to  the  marrow. 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part, 
being  a  bundle  of  eery  small,  thread-like  chanels 
or  fibres.  CWynr,  Phd.  Principle*. 

The  back,  for  the  security  of  that  medullar,, 
subaunce  that  run*  down  its  cavity,  is  bent  after 
the  msn  ncr  of  the  catenarian  curve. 

Cheyne,  Phil.  Principle,. 

MEED.f  n.  «.  [meb,  Saxon  ;  miete,  Teu- 
tonics:; from  the  Su.  Goth,  maeta,  to 
recompense.  Screnim.] 

1.  Reward;  recompence.  Now  rarely 
used,  except  by  poets, 

^  ^  Jlelnowth^^Wifhebespidc, 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Whether  in  bceutic*.  glory  did  exceed, 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  mcefU. 

4>en*rr,  F.  Q. 

Thank*  to  men 
Of  noble  mind*  is  honourable  meed.  Shakspeare. 

He  must  not  float  upon  hi*  watery  bier 
t'nwepl,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Willwut  the  meed  of  >oroe  melodious  tear. 

UUlon,  Lycidai. 
If  to,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed, 
Till  hi*  return  no  tide  shall  I  plead. 

Pope.  Odyaey. 

2.  Merit ;  desert.  See  the  commentators 
on  Shakspeare. 

Plows,  the  god  of  gold, 
I*  but  hit  steward,  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself. 

Sknlapeare,  Twws  of  Athens. 
My  meed  has  got  me  fcme^^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

To  Meed.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
merit ;  to  deserve.    Not  in  use. 

And  yet  thy  body  meed,  a  bitter  grave. 

ISeyxrood,  SJcct  Ase,  (1613.) 

MEEK.f  adj.  [miultr,  miui,  soft,  Icel.  and 
Su.  Goth.    See  To  Meek.] 

1.  Mild  of  temper ;  not  proud  ;  not  rough  ; 
not  easily  provoked ;  soft ;  gentle. 

Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  men. 

Kami.  xii.  3. 

But  he  her  fear*  to  cease, 
Sent  daw  n  the  meei  cy'd  peace 

Milton,  Ode,  Xotiv. 

We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  mene-apirited, 
till  we  ore  svsunxl  oi'  toe  kionesty  of  our  ances- 
torv  Collier. 

2.  Expressing  humility  and  gentleness. 

both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  fault*,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with 


arts  eontrile,  in  sign 
unfeign'd,  and  butniliation  meek. 

Maun,  P.  L. 

To  Mere.*  o.  a.  [moeka,  Su.  Goth,  mtylia, 
Icel.  from  mi  a*.]    To  humble. 

He  that  higbeth  himself  tcball  he  mehd:  and 
he  that  mehrih  himself  schal  be  enhauntid. 

mclife,  SI.  Afar/,  xxtii. 

Shall  not  God  spare  weyk  and  febte  crcturca 
vxtyng  themseUe,  and  knowynge  llieyr  owne  in- 
nrnnyie  r  Bp.  Fisher,  Ps.  p.  la. 

To  Me'bken.t  v-  i.  [from  meei.}  To 
make  meek ;  to  soften.  This  word  J 
have  found  no  where  else,  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  citing  only  the  last  of  the  passages 
from  Thomson.  It  had  been  in  use 
more  than  a  century  before  Thomson's 
time,  and  Thomson  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  word. 
Alourney  tedious  for  a  strength  i 

I  undertook  ;  

Cluub'd  mountains  where  the  wanton  k idling  dal- 
lies, 

Then  with  soft  step*  cueal'd  the  mrrsWrf  vollirs, 
In  quest  of  memory.      Browne,  Irril.  Past,  ii.  1. 

Where  mertrn'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  tweelnc**  dwell.       Thomson,  Spring. 

Hi*  sweetest  beam* 
The  tun  sheds  equal  o'er  the  merkrn'd  day. 

TXrenuim, 

The  glaring  lion  saw,  hi*  horrid  heart 
Was  montew'o,  and  1m-  inin  d  bis  sullen  i, 


bejota'dhtstullenjoy. 

TAonssow. 

Me'eklv.  adv.  [from  meei.']  Mildly; 
gently ;  not  ruggedly ;  not  proudly. 

Be  therefore,  O  my  dear  lords,  pacify'd, 
And  thi*  xnis-M'euung  disrnrd  mrrlly  lay  aside. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

No  pride  do»-»  with  your  rising  honours  grow, 
You  meeUy  look  on  suppliant  crowds  below. 


[from  meei.] 
softness  of  t 


Me'eenkss.  n.  t. 
ness;  mildness;  soilness  of  temper. 

Tbat  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  eqtial  part, 
Do  both  appear  fsdorn  her  beauty-,  grace. 


You  sign 

With  meeknea  and 
beramrn'dwith 


and  pride. 

Shidsjteerrt. 

When  his  distemper  attacked  him,  he  submitted 
to  it  with  great  meekness  and  resigtiation,  as 
tievame  a  Clirittinn.  Atterittry. 

Mere.  adj.  [See  Mere.]   Simple;  un- 
mixed. 

Meee.  r.  t.  [See  Mere.]   A  lake ;  a 
boundary. 

Me'ered  att;.  Relating  to  a  boundary; 
meer  being  a  boundary  or  mark  of  di- 
vision. Hflnmer. 
What,  although  you  fled  —  why  should  he  fol- 
low? 

The  itch  of  Ms  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nickt  his  captainship  ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppoa'd,  be  being 
The  metrtd  question.  Shakspeare,  Ant.  and  Chop. 

Mbbt.T  adj.  [of  obscure  etymology.] 
1.  Fit;  proper;  qualified:  applied  both  to 
persons  and  things.    Now  rarely  used, 
except  as  a  northern  expression, 

Ab  !  my  dear  lore,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  you  sl.ould  now  awake  ? 


If  the  election  of  tit*  minister 
^to  every  parish,  would 


chuse  the 

«V  hxlfifts. 
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I  am  a  tainted  wether  or  the  flock, 
Meet**  tor  death.        ShaJkniestre,  Ifmk.  of  Fen. 

To  be  known  shortens  mjr  laid  latent. 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  jrou  know  me  not. 
Till  lime  and  I  think  meet.    Shatspeare,  if.  Lear. 

What  at  any  thno,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

—  That,  «r,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

—  You  may  to  me,  and  'lis  most  meet  you  ihould, 


York  is  meelnl  man 
To  be  your  regent  In  the  realm  of  France. 

Shakspeart. 
The  eye  U  very  proper  and  mrtt  (or  seeing. 

Bentteu. 

2.  Mkbt  with.  Even  with,  [from  meet, 
the  verb.]  A  very  common  expression 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  signifies, 
he'll  be  your  match,  hell  be  even  with 
you.  Steevens. 

Niece,  you  tax  Signior  Benedick  too  much ; 
but  he'll  be  meet  with  you.  Shaksjxarc. 

To  MEET.t  t).  a.  prct.  I  met;  J  have  met ; 
particip.  met.  [mecan,  Saxon,  to  find ; 
moeten,  Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson. — It  is 
from  the  Gothick  motjan,  to  meet.] 

1.  To  come  face  to  face ;  to  encounter, 
by  travelling  in  opposite  directions. 

itet'tt  thou  my  potts  ?  Shohsfieare. 
Ilia  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  tim- 
brel* and  dance*.  Judge*,  xi.  34. 

Hit  godlike  guest,  walk*  forth.       Milan,  P.  L. 

2.  To  encouoter  in  hostility. 

To  meet  the  none 
Of  hit  almighty  engine,  he  (hall  bear 
Infernal  thunder.      ^  ( 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 

To  mtrt  so  great  a  foe,  JUVfton,  P.  i. 

3.  To  encounter  unexpectedly. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  tin  the  wrath 
Which  thou  ineurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Scvt-nfuld,  and  scourge  thai  wisdom  hack  to  hell. 

MUtan,  P.  L. 

4.  To  join  another  in  the  same  place. 

Chance  may  lead  where  I  may  mart 
Some  wandering  spirit  of  Heaven  by  fountain 
side 

Or  in  thick  shade  retired.  Utile*,  P.  U 

I  knew  not,  till  I  met 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  asst.  Drytert. 

Not  look  back  to  see. 
When  what  we  love  we  ne'er  must  meet  again. 

Dryden. 

.5.  To  close  one  with  another. 

Tin  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake, 
■lie  mountains  on  each  side  grow  higher,  till  at 
last  they  meet.  Addison. 

fj.  To  find;  to  be  treated  with;  to  light 
on. 

Had  1  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
1  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Tome  no  greater  joy, 
Than  thai  your  labours  meet  a  prosperous  end. 

GmuilU. 

7.  To  assemble  from  different  parts.  Tin's 
is  the  right  place  for  the  example 
which  follows  from  Milton,  and  which 
the  folio  editions  partly  exhibit.  But 
in  the  quarto  editions  it  is  transferred 
to  the  third  meaning  of  the  neuter  verb ; 
and  Mr.  Malone  says,  that  it  surely 
belongs  to  the  verb  neuter.  Such  a 
mistake  would  not  have  been  made,  if 


the  whole  passage  of  the  poet  had  been  I  Me'etimo.  n.  t.  [from  meet."] 
duly  attended  to:  in  which  met  is 
clearly  the  participle  of  the  verb  active 
meet,  i.  e.  having  been  auembUd  together 
from  different  parti. 

Those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrilije  convulsion  lo  and  fro 
He  tugg'd,  be  shook,  till  down  they  came  a 


The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  beads  of  all  who  sat  bene  alb, 
Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
I  heir  choice  nu4>ilHy  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this  but  each  Plulistiin  city  round, 
Ma  from  all  parts  to  solemnise  this  feast. 

MUton,  S.  A. 

To  Meet.  v.  «. 

1.  To  encounter  ;  to  close  face  to  face. 

2.  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

Then  born  to  distance  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  met!  again.  JJryden. 

3.  To  assemble ;  to  come  together. 

Tbcy  appointed  a  day  to  meet  in  together. 

a  Mnc. 

The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met 


*.  A  conflux :  as,  the  meeting  of  two  rivers. 

Meeting-house,  n.  t.  [meeting  and  house.'} 
Place  where  dissenters  assemble  to  wor- 
ship. 
Hi.h 


into  that  delicate'  order,  thai  It  must  be  a  very 
great  chance  that  parts  them.  7V&>(am. 

*.  To  Meet  with.  To  light  on ;  to  find  : 
it  includes,  sometimes  obscurely,  the 
idea  of  something  unexpected. 

When  he  comclh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
be  maketh  as  worthy  a  soldier  as  any  nation  he 
nurd!*  unM.  Spenser. 
We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation. 

Bacon. 

Hercules'  meeting  with  pleasure  and  virtue,  was 
invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates. 

Addison- 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  nsrrt  mik 
in  these  short  inscriptions :  are  not  you  amased  lo 
see  so  much  history  gathered  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass? Addison  an  Anc.  tlcdals. 

5.  To  Meet  with.   To  join. 

FalstaB*  at  that  oak  si  sail  meet  with  us.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  Meet  with.  To  suffer  unexpect- 
edly. 

He,  that  bath  suffered  this  disordered  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf. 

Shakspeart. 

A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
ITatA  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Crew*. 

7.  To  Meet  with.  To  encounter;  to  en- 
gage. 

Royal  mistress, 
Prepare  to  men  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince.  Rum,  Amb.  Step-  mother. 

8.  To  Meet  with.  A  Latinism.  To  obviate  ; 
occurrere  objtxto. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  trith 
an  objection,  which  If  not  removed,  the  conclusion 
of  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the  present 
will  not  be  sound.  Bacon. 

9.  To  advance  half  way. 

He  yields  himself  to  the  man  of  buiiness  with 
rcluctanry,  but  offer*  himself  lo  the  visits  of  a 
friend  with  facility,  and  all  the  merting  readiness  of 
desire.  South. 

Our  meeting  hearts 
Consented  soon,  and  marriage  made  us  one.  Row*. 

10.  To  unite ;  to  join :  as,  these  rivers 
meet  at  such  a  place  and  join. 

Me'ktkr.  «.  *.  [from  meet.}  One  that  ac- 
costs another. 

There  are  beside 
Lascivious  meriert,  to  whose  venom'd  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen. 

Sfiaisi^eare. 

Me'eteblt."  adv.   See  Meterly. 
12 


An  assembly  ;  a  convention. 

If  tile  fathers  and  husbands  of  those,  whose  re- 
lief this  your  merlrag  intends,  were  of  the  I  house- 
hold of  faith,  then  their  relicts  and  children  ought 
not  to  be  strangers  to  the  good  that  is  done  in  it, 
if  Ihey  want  it.  fyratt.  Serm. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meet- 
mgi  escipt  parties  at  play,  our  conversation  hath 
degenerated.  Sttifl. 
2.  An  interview.  v 


Lei's  be 


be  revenged  on  h 
and  lead  him  on 


ira  ;  let's  appoint  him  a 
with  a  fine  bailed  delay . 


3.  A  conventicle;  an 


but  It 


Me'f.tly.t  adv. 
Fitly;  properly. 


city  ;  metropolis. 


[from  the  adjective.] 


yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 
Sbnttprare,  Ant.  ana*  drop. 
See  then  all  this  contrariety  of  sects  meetly  well 
reconciled.  Bp.  Bedell,  Cap.  of  Cert.  Lett.  p.  323. 
Me'ct  SKJtK.'f'  n.  s.  [from  abccY.] 
propriety. 

This  worthiness  of  meetnesi,  fitness,  < 
position  for  the  heavenly  glory,  comprehends  a 
deep  and  profound  sense  of  our  own  utter  un- 
wortluness  of  it.  Bp.  Bull.  VorH,  i.  384. 

Me'gacosm.*  ».  *.  [pJyae,  great,  aso-psc, 
the  world,  Gr.]   The  great  world. 

I  desire  him  to  give  me  Tease  to  set  forth  our 
microcosm,  man,  in  some  such  deformed  way,  as 
lie  doth  the  megacasm,  or  great  world. 
Bp. It.  Croft,  Anim.an  Burnet's  Theory,  1683, p.  138. 

Mioa'polis.*  n.  s.  [euyat,  great,  «&jc,  a 

city.]   A  principal  c' 

Not  in  use. 
Amedavad  —  is  at  this  present  the  megapaHs  of 

Camliaya.  &r  T.  Herbert,  True.  p.  64. 

ME'tiRiM.t  »•  t.  [from  hemicrany;  Latin, 

hemicrania  ;  Gr.  wisyas/a ;  Fr.  migrain. 

Our  own  word  at  first  was  migrim.  Sec 

Huloefs  Diet.]   Disorder  of  the  head. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtene- 
brulion  j«;ncd  » ith  »  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Aston,  -Mat.  Hist. 

There  screen 'd  in  i 
glare, 

Spleen  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed, 

Pain  at  her  side,  and  tnengrim  at  bee  head.  Pope. 

He  accused  some  of  giving  all  their  customers 
colicks  and  megrims.  Tatter,  No.  131. 

To  Meine-T  v.  a.  [Dr.  Johnson  merely  in- 
troduces this  word  from  Ainsworth, 
without  etymology,  and  without  ex- 
ample. It  is  one  of  our  oldest ;  and  is 
the  Sax.  menxan,  to  mix.]  To 
Obsolete.  The  participle, 
merit. 

Of  love  the  sickoesse 
Is  mctnt  with  «wc«  and  bitternesse. 

Chanter,  Bom.  B. 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  itrcinr* 

Adowne  the  dales  of  Kent, 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Themes 
His  brackish  waves  be  meynt. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cat.  July, 
and  thickets  ment. 

Spenser,  FirgiTi  Gnat. 
ME'iKY.f  »•  «•  [metnie,  French.    See  the 
of  the 


Amongst  the  woods  t 
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WicHflfe  u»c»  the  adjective  meyneal, 
"  Greete  ghe  wel  her  meyneal  chirche," 
which  in  our  present  version  is,  "  the 
church  that  is  in  their  house,"  Rom.  xvi. 
5.]  A  family;  a  retinue ;  domestick 
servants. 

Wlwn  Jacob  came  to  >  fords,  b*  made  all  his 

mcvny  to  goo  More.         Lit).  Fetw.  fol.  18.  b. 

W  hi  lest  all  the  world  consisted  of  a  few  bouse- 
holders  the  elder  (or  father  of  the  family)  exer- 
cised  anlhoritie  over  his  meyney. 

Ijtmbard,  Arch*  p.  2. 
They  sunvmon'd  up  their  neiny  ;  strait  took 
horse; 

Conrossndrd  me  to  follow,  ami  attend. 

Stiakspeare,  J".  Lear. 

Mkio'sis.*  «.  *.  [swaVtc,  Greek.]  A  rhe- 
torical figure,  of  the  species  of  hyper- 
bole. 

The  words  are  a  meio$U,  and  import  much  more 
than  they  express.  SoutA,  sol.  iv.  S.  10. 

Mx'LAttroDE.*  n.  *.  [melampodiuui,  Lai.] 

lire  black  hellebore. 
Here  grown  mrlampede  every  where, 

Ami  terebinth,  good  for  goats. 

Spenter,  Shop.  Col.  July. 
Me'lax a  cogues,  n.  t.  pi.  [from  /sAshc  and 

&yv."]    Such  medicines  as  are  supposed 

particularly  to  purge  off  black  cholcr. 
Me'lanciiolick.+  adj.  [from  melancholy.'] 
1.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  fanciful; 

hypochondriacal;  gloomy. 

Our  mAaneJuUid  friend,  Propertius, 
Ilslh  rWd  himself  up  in  his  Cynthia's  tomb  : 
And  will  by  no  intreaues  be  drawn  then  re 

Jl.  Jonean,  Peetatler. 
If  he  be  mad,  or  angry,  or  mWoitcAo&i,  or 
sprightly,  be  will  paint  whatsoever  is  proportion- 


able to  any  one.  "  Drydcn 

The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
Stotle,  'tia  urg'd,  in  judgment  vary 
They  to  their  own  conceits  hare 
Tlie  image  of  Itia  general  thought : 
Just  as  the  nrt.incnotici  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

2.  Unhappy  ;  unfortunate ;  causing  sorrow. 

Tbe  king  found  himself  at  thrhead  of  bis  army, 
after  so  many  accidents  and  mrlndtoUck  perplex. 
illea.  Clarendon. 

3.  Dismal.   Not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Like  tbe  black  and  melantholick  yew-tree, 
Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  grave*, 
And  yet  to  prosper?  W'ehtttr,  nutria  Cvromiona. 

I  was  tempted  to  it,  by  tbe  laWsarsofieiK-  pros- 
pect I  had  of  It.  Vrydm,  Lett,  erf.  Malane,  L  8. 

Mblanciio'liam.*  7  ;  ( 

1.  A  person  diseased  with  melancholy. 

We  shall  accordingly  observe  omens,  the  falling 
of  nil  t,  a  dream  of  a  funeral,  an  unlucky  day  or 
hour,  the  voice  of  the  screech-owl,  odd  noises  in  | 
tbe  night,  to  command  tbe  most  solemn  regards  of 
persons  whose  imagination  is  more  active  and  busy 
than  ihetr  reason;  heathens,  women,  young  per- 
,  superstitious  or  inarm  persons, 


on  Prtdigiet,  (166i,)  p.  75. 
You  may  observe,  in  the  modern  stories  of  our 
religious  nuianeioHan*,  that  they  commonly  piss 
out  of  obe  passion  into  another,  without  any  miui  ■ 
oerof  reasoning.  Scott,  Warkx,  (ed.  1718.)  ii.  1SS. 

'2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind. 

My  condition  is  much  worse  than  yours,  and 
ilifVcrent  I  believe  from  any  othor  man's ;  and  will 
vary  we]]  justify  (be  mittmchalidk  that,  I  confess  to 
you,  poMcsK-5  me.       IA.  Clarendon,  Lift,  P.  IL 
VOL.  II. 


MEL 

Me'lascholily.*  adv.  {font  melancholy.') 
In  a  melancholy  manner. 

On  a  pedestal —  is  set  tbe  statue  of  this  young 
lady,  reposing  hersrlf  in  a  cim<iu»  wrought  ixier 
rbarr,  all  ofpolisbtd  alabaster;  mebtncfmltlv  in- 
clining her  cheek  to  her  right  hand. 

i'fepe,  Jtfnuinuwr.  Wtttm.  (1683,)  p.  62. 
Me'lascholiness.*  n.  t.  [from  melan- 
choly.}    Disposition    to   gloominess  ; 
state  of  being  melancholy. 

When  a  boy,  he  was  playsome  enough;  but 
withal!  be  had  then  a  contemplative  mWaneAnrmeji. 

Aabrty,  Ave.  tf  Hvitn,  Ante.  li.  600. 
This  faUc  persuasion  in  tbo  qaakers  of  being 
immediately  inspired,  arises  from  the  metanckoli- 
nesi  of  tbrir  temper. 

HnHywall,  Arc.  ofFamittm,  (1673.)  p.  103. 

Mrlanciio'lious.*  adj.  [metancoUeux, 
old  French.]  Melancholy;  gloomy, 
dismal.  A  word  well  authorized,  but 
not  now  in  use. 
And  am  so  metaneolina.  Cower,  Con/.  Am.  B.  S. 
However  flat  and  mdauchoiumt  it  be,  and  must 
serve,  though  to  tbe  eternal  disturbance  and  lan- 
guishing of  him  that  complain*. 

UUlon,  Doct.  and  Due.  $  Dm.  i.  3. 

Me'lancholist.*  n.  *.  [from  melancholy.] 
One  disordered  with  melancholy ;  a  fan- 
ciful or  hypochondriacal  person. 

The  nAaneMut  was  afraid  to  sit  down  for  rear 
of  being  broken.  Glanti'te,  Eu.  Iv. 

As  laughter  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  die  human 
species,  the  resolution  of  a  religious  mela  ncholitt 
entirely  to  discard  it  may  be  reckoned  a  little  essay 
toward,  putting  away  the  properties  of  a  rational 
creature- 

Bp.  Laeinglon,  Enthui.  ef  ileth.  and  Pap.  i.  SO. 

To  Me'lancholize.*  p.  «.  [from  melan- 
choly.] To  became  melancholy  or 
gloomy. 

They  dare  not  come  abroad  all  their  lives  after, 
but  mWanraonxe  in  corners,  and  keep  in  hole*. 

Hurtan,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  99. 
His  phantasy  is  so  restless,  operative}  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed, 
it  will  work  upon  itself,  metanciotii*,  and  be 
carried  away  instantly  widi  some  fear,  jealousy,  dis- 
content, suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other. 

Harlan,  Anal,  of  1M.  p.  29a 
If  we  be  not  ouVrwiec  well  employed,  we  shall 
be  apt  in  our  thoughts  to  mAanehaliu,  and  dost 
upon  our  misfortunes;  tbe  sense  of  them  will 
fasten  upon  our  spirits,  and  gnaw  our  hearts. 

Harrow,  voL  iii.  S.  v. 

To  Mb'laxciiolize.*  v.  a.  To  make  sad 
or  melancholy.  With  the  accent  for- 
merly on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  was 
also  upon  melancholy.  See  Melancholy. 

That  thick  cloud,  you  are  now  enveloped  with, 
otmelancholiud  old  age,  and  undeserved  adversity. 

Afore,  Song  of  Ike  Soul,  Dcdicat.  (I647J. 
Like  faithless  wife,  that  by  her  frani  pared  guise. 
Peevish  demeanour,  sullen  sad  disdain, 
Doth  inly  deep  die  spright  melancko/iv 
Of  her  aggrieved  husband. 

Jforr,  Song  of  the  Saul,  i.  iii.  40. 

ME'LANCHOLY.t  «.  *.  Imelancolie,  Fr. 
from  iuXxy>i  and  %*>.)),  Greek. —  This 
word  was  formerly  accented  on  the  se- 
cond syllable  by  our  poets,  as  by  Spen- 
ser, B.  Jonaon,  and  Drayton  ;  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  not  noticed.  Yet  it  was 
evidently  poetick  licence  only;  for 
Drayton  thus  uses  the  word,  with  the 
accent  both  on  the  first  and  second  syl- 
lables : 
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"  And  being  rouz'd  out  of  melanchoUy, 
"  Fly,  whtrkswinde  thoughts,  into  the 
heavens,  quoth  he." 
Drayton,  SAepA  raroTt  Garland,  (1 59$,)  p.4. 
"But  milancholie  grafted  in  thy  braine." 

Ibid.  p.  &. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  word  is  rarely 
found  in  the  plural  number.  An  instance 
occurs  in  Lord  Rrvers's  translation  of 
the  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, printed  by  C  ax  ton  in  1477.  "  The 
maistrc  of  a  grete  house  hath  many  me. 
laueolyes,"  sign.  F.  vi.] 

1.  A  disease,  supposed  to  proceed  from 
a  redundance  of  black  bile;  but  it  is 
better  known  to  arise  from  too  heavy 
and  too  viscid  blood  :  its  cure  is  in  eva- 
cuation, nervo 
ful  stimuli. 

2.  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind  is 
always  fixed  on  one  object. 

I  nave  neither  the  scholar's  nulanchiJu,  which  is 
emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  wldcb  is  fantasti- 
cal ;  nor  tia  courtier's,  which  Is  proud;  nor  the 
soldier's,  which  i*  ambitious;  nor  the  lawyer's, 
which  is  politick ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice; 
nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  asr- 
hwkoly  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects,  and.  Indeed, 
the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  In  which 
my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humour, 
ous  sadness.  Snattpeare,  At  yon  Ate  if. 

Mixin  struck  madness,  muping  t,\rlantkolg. 

Hilton,  P.  I.. 

3.  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  tem- 
per. 

He  protested,  that  he  had  only  been  to  seek  so- 
litary places  by  an  extreme  metixncMu  that  had 
possessed  him.  ftoWy. 

All  these  gifts  come  from  him  ;  and  if  we  mur- 
mur here,  we  msy  at  the  next  snesevseaely  be 
troubled  ihut  God  did  not  make ua angels. 

Bp.  Taylor,  JlatyLitrng. 

TTui  mrtanctivly  Hatters,  but  unmans  you ; 
What  is  it  cue  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  buy  frost,  a  numbness  of  tbe  mind  t  Dryden. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  ceils. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-musing  ntlmduiy  reigns.  Pope. 

Me'lakcholy.  adj.  Imelancolioue,  Fr.] 
1.  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Think  of  all  our  miseries 
But  as  some  mWmoaoty  dream,  which  has  awak'd 
us, 

To  tbe  renewing  of  oar  joys.  Denhanu 

If  in  tbe  ser/anc-Wy  ,;uut<-%  below, 
Tbe  names  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow ; 
Yet 


unejluill  «rr.-dl„t,  mine 


my 


Pope. 

2.  Diseased  with  melancholy ;  fanciful ; 
habitually  dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank  ;  art  tbou  mAaneaolyt 

anokepeare. 

He  observes  I-amech  more  mdanckoly  than 
usual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  Mi^pirion  be 
has  of  bis  wife  Adah,  whom  he  loved.  Locke. 

MELA  NGE."  n-s.  [French.]  A  mixture. 

Our  conversation  was  a  strange  m/lange  of 
French  and  Italian. 

Drvmoumd,  Trav.  Lett.  2,(1744). 

MELICE'RJS.  n.  t.  [fu>..>e*fU.] 

Melicerii  is  a  tumour  inclosed  in  a 
cystis,  and  consisting  of  matter  like 
honey.   If  tbe  matter  resembles  milk 
curds,  the  tumour  is  called  atheroma ;  if 
5  a 
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like  honey,  mdiceriti  and  if  composed 
of  fat,  or  a  luety  substance,  stcatomy. 

Sharp. 

Mb'lilot.  n.  s.  [mciUot,  French;  mtdilotus, 

Latin.]    A  plant. 
To    MELIORATE,    v.  a.  [meliorer, 

French,  from  meiior.]    To  better ;  to 

improve. 

Grafting  meUaralei  the  fruil  j  for  that  the 
nourishment  is  belter  prepared  in  the  Mock  than  in 
the  crude  earth. 

But  when  we  graft  or  buds  inoculate, 
'   Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meHonle.  DenMm. 
A  man  ought  by  nu  mean*  to  think  that  be 
should  be  able  ao  much  aa  to  alter  utr  metumU 
ignueful  person  by  any  acts  of 
Smth. 

to  nvtutnte  the  Sean  of  those 
btsasta  that  suSex  it.  Crotint. 

Much  labour  ia  requir'd  in  tree*. 
Well  must  the  ground  be  digg'd,   and  better 
dreas'd. 
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Muu'rLuucT.f  I  «4).  [aw/and/sto,  Lat] 
Melli'fluoits.   J     Rowing  with  honey; 
flowing  with  sweetness. 

A  mMflvmt  voice,  as  I  am  t  true  koigbt. 

Skokspeare. 

As  all  those  things  which  are  moat  meili/htmu 
are  soonest  changed  into  cooler  and  bitterneas,  ao 
ore  our  vanities  and  pleasures  converted  into  the 
bitterest  sorrows.  Mulish. 

Inoumeroiu  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new  sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mel/i/wnu.  Tiinsmm,  S)mn/-. 

The  freely  Bowing  verse 
In  thy  immortal  praise,  O  form  divine. 
Smooths  her  mellifluent  stream. 

Akennie,  Pleas,  of /mo*.  B.  I. 


Melioha'tios.+  » 
from  meliorate.'] 


Drylen,  Virg 
t.  [melioration,  Kr. 
Improvement ;  act  of 


cgant,  but  ft 


For  the  isoUmom  of  rousick  there  is  yet  much 
left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try. 

Bacon. 

Which  is  found  a  notable  way  for  ssenoraJisn  of 
the  ftuU.  Sir  T.  Bnmm,  Misrotf,  p.  47 

A  direct  discouragement  of  mr/unstusi ,-  as  di- 
rectly aa  if  the  law  laid  said  in  express  terms. 
Thou  shall  nut  improve. 

Burkt,  Tracts  on  the  P°)<ery  Lam 

Mblio'bitt.  «.  $.  [from  meiior.']    Slate  of 
being  better.  A  word  very  elo| 
not  used. 

Men  incline  unto  them  which  are  softest,  and 
in  their  way,  in  deapight  of  them  that  hold 
to  it;  so  that  this  colour  of  me. 
samioence  is  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Roam, 

thewrU,  the  ducurnsble  ends  of  them,  the^esetfo- 
rtiy  above  what  eras  neeewary  to  be,  do  evince, 
by  a  reflex  argument,  tint  it  is  the  workmanship 
not  of  blind  mechanism,  but  of  an  intelligent  and 
benign  agent.  Henltey. 
To  MeLt.f  t>. ».  [meUr,  se  meter,  French.] 
To  mix  ;  to  meddle.  Obsolete. 

Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 
Lost  for  lack  of  telling  : 

Now  sicker  I  ace  thou  dost  but  clatter, 
liana  may  come  bf  melting.     Spenser,  She)>.  Col. 

Hence,  ye  profane,  melt  not  with  holy  things! 

Bp.  Uott,  Sac. 

MELL.»  ».«.  [met.  Latin.]  Honey. 

Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  lookes  were 
cheerful]  unto  all ; 
Even  such  as  neither  wanton  seetne,  nor  sraiward ; 
melt,  nor  gall.       Warner,  Atbiau't  Engfand. 

Melli'feiious.  adj.  Productive  of  honey. 

Did 

Mellifica'tion.  n.  s.  [mellifico,  Latin.] 
The  art  or  practice  01  making  honey  ; 
production  of  honey. 

In  judging  of  lite  air,  many  things  besides  the 
weather  ought  to  he  observed  :  in  some  countries, 
the  silence  of  rrsashoppers,  and  want  of  meJIjfiea- 
tian  in  bees.  Arhsttsmat. 

MELLt'FLUESCK.J   «•    *•    [met    and  fiuo, 

Latin.]  A  honied  flow;  a  flow  of  sweet- 
ness. 

He  wax  ather  struck  whh  the  pastoral  meiajlu- 
Warttn,  Hill  on  1 8m.  /Visi,  Fref. 


EleS.  6. 

ME'LLOW.f  adj.  [meappa,  soft,  Saxon, 
Skinner ;  more  nearly  from  mollis,  molie, 
mollom,  mellow;  though  r  is  indeed  easily 
changed  into  I  in  common  speech.  _  Dr. 
Johnson. —  Su.  Goth,  miaell,  miallr, 
facile  solubilis;  miaellsoet,  praidulcis. 
Serenius.] 

1.  Soft  with  ripeness;  full  ripe. 

A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  meJiaw  banging*,  oay,  my  leaves. 

Siakepeare. 

An  apple  In  my  band  works  different  effects 
upon  ray  senses :  my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green ;  my 
nose,  that  it  bath  a  rnetlmt  scent;  and  my  teste, 
that  it  is  sweet.  Digby. 

A  little  longer. 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  ewOaw  ftuit,  without  a  winter  storm. 

Drytlen. 

Soft  in  sound. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  meiJoar  pipe  I  hove, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Usmsrtaa  gave. 

l>ry.len- 

S.  Soft;  unctuous. 

Camomile 


4.  Drunk ;  melted  down  with  drink. 

Greedy  of  physicians'  t 
From  female  mdlom  prai* 


degrees. 
Uncommon. 
In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  metUw, 
Tliou'rt  xucli  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow ; 
Has*  so  much  wit,  and  mini),  and  spleen  about 

thee, 
There  is  no 
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To  Me'llow.  v.  n.   To  be  matured ;  to 
ripen. 

Though  no  stone  tell  tbec  what  I  was,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave'a  inside  ace'st,  trbai  thou  art  now ; 
Yet  thou  'rt  not  yet  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  aaettnr  there :  we're  stubborn  clay. 


To  Mb'llow.  v. a.  [front  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  ripen;  to  mature  ;  to  soften  by  ripe- 
ness ;  to  ripen  by  age. 

I.ord  Aubrey  Vere 
Was  done  to  death,  and  more  than  so,  my  father ; 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow' d  years. 

Skaiijxarr. 
The  royal  tree  halh  loft  us  royal  fruit, 

'  '  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
ai  the  seal  of  majesty. 

SauAjjworr,  SirA.  III. 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
Tho  grape'*  soft  juice,  and  av/<uu>  it  to  wine. 

2.  To  soften. 

They  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December ; 
ami  if  Uit  avcatbrr  prove  frusty  to  «sotfosv  it,  tliey 
do  not  plow  it  again  till  April,    il*rtimer,  //«»*. 

3.  To  mature  to  perfection. 

This  episode,  now  die  met  pleasing  entertain- 
ment of  Use  £neis,  was  so  accounted  in  his  owu 
and  before  it  was  mettoM«t  into  that  reputation 

Jlryden. 


Ma'LLOwxEss.f  m.  1.  [from  mellow.] 
I.  Maturity  of  fruits;  ripeness;  softness) 
by  maturity. 

My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  metknvnets, 
sweelatsa,  or  coldness,  singly,  and  without  rela- 
tion to  any  other  quality  tliat  is  paiuted  in  me  by 
the  same  apple.  I>vh  "f  Belies. 

produce, 

1  im  ripe,  „nd  fit  for  use; 


So  age  a  1 


On  Use  green  promises  of  youthful  beat. 

I.  Maturity ;  full  age. 

}.  Softness  of  sound. 

This  is  that  "stiaviloquentia,"  ihst  nviltnrnea 
and  sweetness  of  speaking,  so  much  praised  in 
some  of  the  Roman  orators,  in  opposition  to  the 
rusticity  of  noisy  declaiiners. 

Ahy.  Hart,  Instruct,  to  lie  Clergy  of  7Wn. 

Me'llowy*  adj.  [from  mellow.]  Soft; 


Winn*  mrllwv  (jlc^bo  doth  bear 
The  yellow  ripeo'd  sbeaf.  Drayton,  PotyM,  S.  la 

Meloco'tos.  n.  $.  [mdocotone,  Spanish; 
malum,  cotoneum,  Latin.]  A  quince. 
Obsolete. 

In  apricots,  peaches,  or  msforotonrt  upon  a  wall, 
the  greatest  fruits  are  towards  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

MELo'Diouii.t  adj.  [melodieux,  French. 
Cotgrave  ]    Musical ;  harmonious. 

Fountains!  aud  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 
Metodwus  murmurs;  warbling  tune  his  prai*. 

Mdlen,  P.  L. 

And  oft  with  holy  hymns  be  charm 'd  their  ears ; 
Ai 


Mixo'DtousLY.t  adv.  [from  melodioui.] 
Musically ;  harmoniously. 

If  Apollo  will  promise 
JVe/vaWaVy  It  10  deviie.      SMtan,  Form,  p.999. 

A  voice,  which,  without  being  accompanied  by 
any  instrument,  did  resound  so  melodiously. 

Melton,  I).  Quie.  SL  13. 
He  stopt  to  listen,  and  to  see 
Who  sung  there  so  mehduntslir. 

OUt  Balhtd,  Percys  Ret.  iii.  L  17. 

Mklo'oiousness.  it.  t.  [from  melodious.'] 
Harmon iousness ;  musicalness. 

Me'lodramr.*  n.t.  [ntclodrame,  French; 
from  ni)*e,  a  song,  and  8f»r"»»  a  dramn, 
Greek.]  A  modem  word  for  a  dra- 
matick  performance,  in  which  songs  are 
intermixed. 

ME'LODY.t  [melodic,  French; 


age,  and  be 

wliich  time 


Greek.]   Musick ;  i 
sound. 

Meiodif  may  be  defined  the  means  or 
method  of  ranging  tingle  musical  sounds 
in  a  regular  progression,  either  ascend- 
ing or  descending,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished principles. 

Avison  on  Musical  Expression. 

The  prophet  David  having  singular  knowledge 
not  in  poetry  alone  but  in  musick  alst 


also,  judging 

them  both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  hou  -w 
of  God,  left  behind  him  a  number  of  divinely  in- 
dited poems,  and  was  farther  the  author  of  adding 
unto  poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melody  both 
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vocal  and  instrumental,  for  tbe  raising  up  of  men'* 
,  and  Use  sweetening  of  their  ■  dictions  to- 


MEM 


M  E  M 


Singing  ami  making  melc.ly  in  your  heart*  to 
the  Lord.  Epheriom. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  lieu  thou  in  smoky  crib*. 
And  husbt  with  bulling  night  flits  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chain  ben  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  T 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales :  Oh  poor 
The  maiy-mnning  toul  of  mtladv 
Into  my  varied  verse.  Thornton,  Spring. 

Me'lok.  «.  *.  [melon,  French  ;  melo,  Lai.] 

1.  A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  melon  consist*  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  of  the  expanded  bell 
shape,  cut  into  several  segments,  and 
exactly  like  those  of  the  cucumber: 
some  of  these  flowers  are  barren,  not 
adhering  to  the  embrio;  others  arc  fruit- 
ful, growing  upon  the  embrio,  which  is 
afterwards  changed  into  a  fruit,  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  smooth  or 
wrinkled,  and  divided  into  three  seminal 
apartments,  which  scent  to  be  cut  into 
two  parts,  and  contain  many  oblong 
seeds.  Miller. 

2.  The  fruit. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in 
Egypt  freely  ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  mcfoitt. 

A'sjm.  ai.  5- 

Mblon-thi'stle.  n.  t.  [meloeoetus,  LaU] 

The  whole  plant  of  the  metan^hiuU  batlt  a  sin. 
gu!nr  appeiirimce.  Milter, 

Me'lrose.*  «t.  t.  [null  and  roar.] 

What  I  uaed  was  a  mixture  of  aarfre**,  with 
ops  uf  the  muriatic  acid. 


I.  To  become  liquid ;  to  dissolve ;  to  be 
made  fluid. 

Let  them  melt  away  as  waters  which  ran  conti- 
nually. Ptatmt. 

The  roee  it  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time ; 
1  ne  noici 


it  quickly  put  ttic  )>t!liW  ; 


2.  To  be 
tie 


softened  to  pity, 
;  to  grow 


Fordyce  on  the  Mnr.  Aeid.p.  8, 

To  MELT.  v.  a.  [tnelean,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  dissolve  ;  to  make  liquid ;  commonly 
by  heat, 

^owrtiey  would^avif  roc  out  of  my  fat  drop  by 

Shobtpear*. 

When  the  melting  Are  bumelh,  the  Are  caiiaoth 
the  waters  to  boil.  Ita.  Ixiv.  2. 

Tins  price,  whidt  Is  given  above  die  value  of  the 
silver  in  our  coin,  is  given  only  to  preserve  our 
coin  from  being  melted  down.  Lade. 

The  rock's  high  summit  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Ner  heat  could  ttaft,  nor  beating  storm  invade. 

Pop"- 

If  your  butter  when  melted  taatoa  of  brass,  it  ia 
your  roaster'*  fault,  who  wiU  not  allow  you  a 
■Over  aaucepan.  Sumft. 

2.  To  dissolve;  to  break  in  nieces. 

To  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  mat 
it  down  into  it*  first  principle* ;  and  then  to  ob- 
serve bow  the  divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these 
things  Into  that  beautiful  composition  •  is  a  kind 
of  joy,  which  picrceth  the  mind.  /fonts*. 

3.  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness. 

The  mighty  master  srail'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  pity  meiti  the  mind  to  love. 

Dryden.  etlex.  /Inst. 
Ala*  I  the  ttory  meat  away  my  soul. 

Add'amt,  Cat*. 

4.  To  waste  away. 

Thou  would'at  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot,  melted  down  thy  youth 
I  n  diftereut  bed*  of  lust. 

Sfaiktp&Bf€t  ITaten  of  eftben.*. 

To  M*lt.  v.  n. 


any  gen- 
,  mild,  or 


,  t  earth  than  others.       Shakm.  Cartel. 
Diehton  and  Forrest ; 
Albeit,  they  were  flesh "4  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tendernea*  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death'*  sad  story. 

Shalnpeart. 

This  said ;  the  mov'd  assistants  melt  in  tears. 

Dryden. 

Melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Dep!or*d  so  sad  a  sight.  Jeryden. 

3.  To  be  dissolved ;  to  lose  substance. 

Whither  are  they  van  no  M  ? 
Into  the  air :  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  a*  breath  into  the  wind.    Shaktp.  Macbeth. 

Beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  mettetk  into  blood. 

SXabrpeare. 

To  be  subdued  by  affliction. 

My  soul  aac&eta  for  heaviness 

me. 

Melt.*  n.  *.  See  Milt. 
Mb'ltbr.  n.  t.  [from  melt.] 


One  that 


like  a  couple  of  foreswM 
mc6erj,  were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies 
out  of  the  ore  of  (heir  garments.  Sidney. 

This  the  author  Attribute*  to  the  remissness  of  I 
Che  former  metier t,  in  not  exhausting  the  ore. 

XlerAan,  Phytuw-Theal. 

Mk'ltimoly.  adv.  [from  melting.']  Like 
something  melting. 

Mb'ltiko."  n.  *.  [melcunj,  Saxon.]  Act 
of  softening ;  inteneration. 

With  tbe  same  bowels,  and  melungt  of  affection- 
with  which  any  tender  mother  hears  and  bemoans 
lb*  groaning*  of  her  sick  child.  South,  Scrtn.  C.  63.  | 

Zelmane  lay  upon  a  bank,  that  her  tear*  falling  i 
into  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  ulw  began 
ffiW/m^fy  ti>  Ije  raetamurjihoscd  to  the  rurnungriver.  [ 

Sidney.  \ 

Mb'ltihonbsb.*  ri.  t.  [from  melting.]  Dis- 
position to  be  softened  by  love  or  ten- 
derness. 

Give  me,  O  thou  Father  of  compassion,  such  a 
tenderness  and  itsdruafws*  of  heart,  that  I  may  be 
deeply  affected  with  all  the  miseries  and  calamities, 
outward  and  inward,  of  my  brethren,  and  dilt. 
gently  employ  all  my  abilities  for  their  succour 
and  relief.      tTh.  Duty  of  Man,  CoU.  fir  Charity. 

Mb'lwrl.T  ».  *.  [male,  mialldr,  Icel. 
piacis  marini  species.  Serening.]  A  kind 
of  fish. 

ME'MBER.  n.t.  [membre,  Fr.;  membrum, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  limb;  apart  appendant  to  the  body. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  memhrri 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell.  Malth. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  bossteth 

Tf  stapfu  might  bo  caU'd,  iha/stsa^had 


Distingui-thabl*  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 

Mitim,  P.  L. 


2.  A  part  of  a  < 
a  clause. 

Where  the  respondent  limit*  or  distinguish?* 
any  proposition,  tbe  opponent  must  prove  his 
own  proposition  according  to  that  member  of  die 
distinction,  in  which  the  respondent  denied  it. 

WHt,  Impne.  of  the  f  ~ 

S.  Any  part  of  an  integral. 

In  poetry  as  in  architecture,  aot  only  the  whole 
but  lite  principal  members,  should  be  great. 

•fduutw. 

4.  One  of  a  community. 

My  going  to  demand  justice  upon  the  Use 

JT.  C&rrfcr. 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  mcmaer  of  the  tuneful  trade.  Bryibm. 

Sienna  is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick, 
which,  io  the  time  of  the  rourmoa wealth,  were 
erected  to  such  of  the  aMtnieri  as  had  done  ser- 
vice to  their  country.  Addixm. 

Me'mbebkd.*  adj.  [from  member;  Fr. 
membru.]  Having  limbs:  as,  big-mem- 
bered,  big-limbed,  strong.  Cot  grave, 
and  Sherwood.  It  is  also  a  term  of 
heraldry,  applied  to  the  beak  and  leg.* 
of  a  bird,  when  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  body. 

Membership. »  n.t.  [from  member.]  Com- 
munity ;  society ;  union. 

Men,  whose  roystkk  obligation 
Of  mutual  membeTthif,  doth  them  invite 
To  careful  tenderness  and  free  compassion. 

Utavmant,  Ptythe,  X.  21!. 
No  advantages  from  external  church  ascot aer* 
Mp,  or  precession  of  the  true  religion,  can  of 
themselvc*  give  a 

Me'MBRANE.  n.  I. 
brana,  Latin.] 

A  membrane  is  a  web  of  several  sorts 
of  fibres,  interwoven  together  for  the 
covering  and  wrapping  up  some  parts  : 
the  fibres  of  the  membranes  give  them 
an  elasticity,  whereby  thoy  can  con- 
tract, and  closely  grasp  the  parts  they 
contain,  and  their  nervous  fibres  give 
them  an  exquisite  sense,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  contraction;  they  can, 
therefore,  scarcely  suffer  the  sharpness 
of  medicines,  and  are  difficultly  united 
when  wounded.  Quincy. 

The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  tbe 
formntion,  tbe  dam  doth  after  I 


Of  snemeranr,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  ban t 
Eas.er  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  tliry  mis.  UUtm,  P.  L. 

The  inner  membrane  that  involved  tbe  several 
liquors  of  the  egg  remained  unbroken.  Boyle. 

Membranaceous.')  adj.  [mentbraneux,  Fr. 
Membka'neous.     >     from  membrane, 
Mb'mbranoos.      J     Lai.]  Consisting 
of  membranes. 

Lule-itrings,  which  are  m»H»  of  the  measAro- 
neoui  parts  of  tbe  guts  strongly  wr earthed,  swell 
*o  math  a*  to  break  in  wet  weather.  tljylr 
'   Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or 
•m-mftrnitotiJ  corering  called  tbe  ailly-how. 

irroam,  Vylg.  Err. 
Such  bird*  as  arc  carnivorous  have  no  gixxard, 
or  rnaaculous,  but  a  mctnbrnnou*  stonmcb  ;  that 
kind  of  food  being  tarn  into  small  flak  re  by  die 
beak,  may  be  easily  concocted  by  a  atrmoVnmotM 
Ray  eis  Creation. 
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which  take  off  conlrac- 
perts,  are  dturetlck. 

Arbnthnat  on  Aliments, 
mrmttmnacmui,  not  mm- 
Arivthnet  ra  Aliments. 

MEME  NTO,  n.  t.  [Latin.]    A  memo- 
rial notice ;  a  hint  to  awaken  the  mc- 


Our  master,  for  kn  learning  and  piety.  is  not 
only  a  |<t*r*dent  to  his  own  subjects,  bat  to 
foreign  princes  ;  yet  he  is  but  a  nun,  and  scaton- 
abU'  i.iii  "i     ,i'a  may  be  useful*  Z^/cir. 
la.  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people's 
—ha  a  memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of 
r  onu  ?  L' Estrange. 


MsMo'ift.'f  n.  $.  [memoire,  French.  Tlie 
accent  perhaps  is  now  usually  upou  tlie 
first  syllable,  rather  than  upon  the  lost 
as  Dr.  Johnson  places  it,  and  as  Prior's 
poetry  gives  it,] 

1.  An  account  of  transactions  familiarly 


B«  our  great  matter's  future  charge 
To  write  his  own  umaa'n,  and  leave  his  hairs, 
Hi^li  scbemc*  of  government  and  plans  of  wars* 

Prior. 

2.  Hint ;  notice ;  account  of  any  thing. 
I  set  tins  memoir*  down,  because  A.  W.  bad 
acquaintance  with  both  of  them. 
JJ&  of  A.  Wood,  (under  ike  gear  16S7.)  p.  100. 
There  is  not  in  any  author  a  computation  of 
the  revenues  of  the  1  to  man  empire,  and  hardly 
>  it  might  be  collected. 

t  en  Coin*. 


Mh'morable.  adj.  [memorable,  Fr.  memo- 
rabilis,  Lat.]  Worthy  of  memory ;  not 
to  be  forgotten. 


princes.  Sidney. 

Front  this  desire,  that  main  desire  proceeds, 
Which  all  men  hare  surviving  fame  to  gain. 

By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  cloud*, 
For  sbo  that  tba  desires  doth  still  remain. 

Danes. 

Dares  Ulysses  for  the  prise  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend ; 
But  basely  lied  tint  memtyrabU  day, 
When   I  from   Hector's  hands  rvdecm'd  (he 
flaming  prey  ?  Dryden. 

Me'morably.  adv.  [from  memorable.]  In 
a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 

MEMORANDUM.*  u.  s.  [Latin.  In 
and 


the  plural,  memoranda 
dum*.]    A  note  to  help  the  memory; 
a  memento,  or  memorial  notice. 


They  shall  walk  about  like  bring  carouses,  ugly 
spectacles  of  misery,  and  memorandums  of  divine 
vengeance.  States,  on  I  he  Projih.  (It..?,)  p.  577. 

I  resolved  to  new  nave  every  street,  and  en- 
tered a  mrmoroTulnm  in  my  pocket-book  accord- 


S'aturc's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  school*.  SmJI- 
Tlie  advice  here  given  to  the  curious  traveller 
of  making  all  bis  memoranda  on  the  spot,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  deserve  our  notice. 

Mason,  -Yale*  en  Cray's  Letters. 

To  Meliorate.*  v.  a.  [memoro,  Lat.] 
To  make  mention  of  a  thing.    Not  in 

Cocker  am. 


Mk'morative.* 
Tending  to 
thing. 


adj. 


[memoratif,  Fr.] 
of  any 


MEM 

The  story  of  God's  appearing  to  Jacob  at  Lai, 
Gen.  38.,  is  so  known  a  passage,  so  remarkable 
even  to  children  by  that  mrmoratiir  topick,  the 
ladder  and  the  angels,  that  I  shall  not  need  assist 
your  memories.  Hammond,  ITvrlti,  iv.  496. 

Memo'riax.  adj.  [memorial,  Fr.  memo- 
rials, Latin.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  tbi*i?  jntl  me,  and  sigln  an. I  tnlic*  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it.  Snalrsfu 

May  I,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is  a 
kind  of  monument  of  Pope's  partiality  to  me, 
place  the  following  lines  as  an  inscription  memo- 
rial of  it  ?  Broome. 

The  tomb  with  many  arms  and  trophies  raise  ; 
There  high  in  air  memorial  at  my  name 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  coe  live  to  fame. 

Pojie. 

2.  Contained  in  memory. 

The  case  is  with  the  memorial  possessions  of  tlie 
greatest  part  of  mankind:  a  few  useful  things 
miicd  with  many  trifles  fill  up 


MEN 


rt  upon  a  clear,  i 


Memo'rial.  71.  S. 
1.  A  monument ; 
memory. 

Churches  have  names;  some  as  memorial*  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the 
Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under  sundry  titles ; 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few ;  many  of  one 
apostle,  saint,  or  martyr ;  many  of  all.  Hooker. 

A  memorial  onto  Israel,  that  no  stranger  offer 
incense  before  the  Lord.  Numb.  xvi.  43. 

AU  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some  monu- 
ments or  amimiifi  thereof  in  writing,  yet  all  of 
tbem  have  not  their  original  in  writing ;  for  some 
of  those  laws  have  obtained  their  force  by  imme- 
morial usage.  Hale. 

In  outer  parts  like  deeds  descrv'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

Afitam,  P.  I.. 
a  clear,  unhlotted,  acquitting  con- 
the  ineffable  comforts  of 
the  memorial  of  a  conquered  temptation. 


Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned  over 
to  eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other  memo- 
rwli  of  tire  same  sge  are  wom  out  or  lost. 

Addison  on  Medals. 
1.  Hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

He  was  a  prince,  sad,  serious,  and  full  of 
thoughts  and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes 
and  memorials  of  Jus  own  hand  touching  person*. 

Bason,  Hen.  VI I. 

Memorials  written  with  king  Edwards  hand 
shall  be  the  ground  of  Uiis  Iristory.  Hoytiard. 

3.  An  address ;  reminding  of  services  aud 

soliciting  reward. 
Memorialist.  ?i.  s.  [from  memorial.] 

One  who  writes  memorials. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that 
■  the  mCJWorifl/uj  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a 
letter  from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord. 

Sitectalor. 

Mb'morist.*  it.  s.  [from  memory  ]  One 
that  causes  things  to  be  remembered. 

Conscience,  the  punctual  wmoritl  within  us. 

Jlroien,  CUr.  Mor.  L  21. 
To  Me'morizk.  v.  a.  [from  wrmort/.] 
1 .  To  record ;  to  commit  to  memory  by 


to  bathe  in  reeking  wound*, 


writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorixr  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  bt  those  times  in  which  the 


2.  To 


Let  their  names  that  were  bravely  lost  be  rather 
memorial  in  the  full  table  of  time ;  for  my  part, 
I  love  no  ambitious  pains  in  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  nuseries.  rToiloa. 

to  be  remembered. 

* 


I  cannot  trll. 
ME'MORY.t  »•  *•  [mmosrr, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  power  of  retaining  or  recollecting 
things  past ;  retention  ;  reminiscence ; 
recollection. 

Memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds,  those  ideas  which  after  iroprin:iu^  hate 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight. 

Loefc. 

The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when 
we  have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us;  it  i* 
like  tltoae  rettoaltaries  in  animals  that  are  filled 
with  stores  of  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate, 
when  their  present  pasture  fails.    Addison,  Sped. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 

That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth!  SttJamtare,  Hen.  VI. 

3.  Time  of  knowledge. 

Thy  request  tbink  now  fuUII'd  that  ask'd 
How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what,  before  thy  memory,  was  done, 

+.  Memorial ;  monumental  record. 

Be  better  suited ; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worse r 
hours: 

I  pr'ytbee  put  tbem  off.       Skattpeare,  A'.  Lour. 

Christ  —  did  institute,  and  in  his  holy  Gospel 
command  us  to  continue,  a  perpetual  memory  of 
that  Ids  precious  death,  until  his  coming  again. 

Communion  Sen-kt. 

The  memory  and  monuments  of  good  men 
Are  more  than  lives. 

Beavm.  and  FL  Donb.  Marriott. 

A  swan  In  memory  of  Cyenus  shines ; 
Tlie  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat'ry  signs.  Addis. 
.5.  Reflection  ;  attention.  Not  in  use. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  waiaal  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  bt  a  fume.  SJuAspvure.  Maeklk. 

To  Me'mory.*  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  the 
memory.  Obsolete. 

Ful  worthy  ben  thy  wurdes  to  memorie 
To  every  wight,  that  wit  and  reason  can. 

Caoucer,  Afarc*.  Tale. 

Me!».T  The  plural  of  man.  Men's  is 
often  used  for  the  genitive  plural; 
but  is  condemned  by  bishop  Hurd. 
"  It  draws  men*  minds  off  from  the 
bitterness  of  party."  Addison,  Spect. 
No. 262.  We  say,  a  man's  mind;  but 
we  can  ooly  say,  the  minds  of  men  ;  as 
Addison  should  have  done  in  the  pas- 
sage cited. 

Wits  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how  t  or 
die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when.  Asrkam. 

For  men,  there  are  to  be  considered  the  valour 
and  number :  the  old  observation  is  not  untrue, 
that  the  Spaniard's  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the 
looker-on ;  but  tlie  English  valour  lieth  about 
the  soldier's  heart.  Jlacon,  H'ar  title  .S)xh'r. 

He  thought  fit  that  the  king's  affairs  should 
entirely  be  conducted  by  Use  soldiers  and  mew  of 
war.  Clarendon. 

Mek-plk'aseb.  ».  *.  [» 
One  too  careful  to  pie 


and  pleastr.] 


masters;  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-ioeasers  i 
but  as  the  servants  of  Clirisl,  doing  the  will  of 
God  from  toe  heart.  £/m.  vi.  6. 

To  ME'NACE.f  f .  a.  [menacer,  Fr.  from 
minax,  minacis,  Latin.  At  first  our  word 
was  written  manace,  as  by  Wicliffe  and 
Chaucer;  but  in  I486  Cox  ton  writes  it 
j    To  threaten  ;  to  threat. 
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MEN 

Who  ever  knew  tbe  beanos  mrnac*  so  ? 

SkaLiiteare. 

Your  eyes  do  ntmocr  me :  why  look  you  pale  ? 

Snaitpeare. 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence, 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  flay  to  look  on  bit  intents.  StirJapearc. 


Peep'd  harm,  that  menae'd  hbn. 

S/taktrnwe,  Hen.  VIII, 
What  ehou'd  he  do?    Twss  death  to  go  away, 
And  Ike  god  menae'd  if  be  dar'd  to  May. 

Drgdtn,  Fat. 

Me'.vack.  n.  s.  [menace,  Ff.  from  the 
verb.]  Threat. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
lint,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  an  ocular 
example,  he  believed  tbe  curse  at  bat. 

Brawn,  Vulg.  Err. 
TUe  Trojani  view  tbe  dusty  cloud  from  for, 
And  the  dark  nn-nocc  of  the  distant  war. 

Ihyden,  AZn. 

Me'nacer.  n.  t.  [menaceur,  Fr.  from  me- 
nace.)   A  threatener ;  one  that  threat*. 

Hence,  mmaur!  not  tempt  me  iota  rage : 
This  roof  protects  Uiy  rashness.    But  begone ! 

Pttiliim. 

Me'XACiso.*  n.*.  [from  menace."]  Threat. 
These,  toany  times,  instead  of  convincing  the 
judgments  of  wber  person*,  like  learned  divines 
and  serious  christians,  fall  to  eavelliogs  and 
sssmnein^i.     Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  ilandfam.  p.  GO. 

MENAGE*  ».  i.  [French.] 
1.  A  collection  of  animal*. 

I  saw  here  the  large*  menage  that  I  ever  mot 


2.  Sometime,  used  for 
nage. 

Mena'of.ry.*  i».  i.  [from  menage,  Fr.] 
A  collection  of  foreign  animals;  tbe 
place  in  which  they  arc  kept. 

In  the  menagery  arc  tome  Peruvian  sheep. 

Swinburne,  Trap,  thrvugk  Spain.  L.  41. 

The  national  menagerie,  it  collected  by  the  first 
physiologists  of  the  times  ;  and  it  Is  defective  in 
no  description  of  savage  nature.    Burke,  Lett.  4. 

Me'kacocus.  n.  s.  [»«>«<  and  aysi.]  A 
medicine  that  promotes  the  flux  of  the 
menace. 

Mk'nald,  or  Mb'nild.*  adj.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  deer,  whose  skins  arc  beautifully- 
variegated  ;  and  by  Cotgravc  to  birds, 
under  the  Fr.  Mawe.  "  Perdrix  mailUc, 
a  rnaylde,  menild,  or  spotted  partridge." 
Perhaps  it  may  be  from  the  Sax.  men- 
gan,  to  mix. 

To  MEND.+  v.a.  [emeudo,  Latin;  men- 
dare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  tlm  money  to  Use  workmen  to  repair 
and  tnenji  the  bouse.  2  Corwn.  xxxiv.  10. 

2.  To  correct ;  to  alter  for  the  better. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state,  was 
to  mend  the  lite*  of  the  persons  who  composed  it. 

Temple. 

You  need  not  despair,  by  tbe  assistance  of  his 
growing  reason,  to  intssd  the  weakness  of  bis  con- 
stitution. Lade. 

Name  a  new  play  and  be'*  the.  poet's  friend ; 
May,  show'd  his  fruits  — but  when  would  poets 
mend  T  Vtnie. 
Their  opinion  of  Wood,  and  bis  project,  is  not 
mended.  Sin/). 

3.  To  help ;  to  advance. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unbooked  for ;  and  ever  it 
mendt  some,  and  impairs  others :  and  he  that  is 
holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune, 
for* 


MEN 

recur  to  the  puiKturu  »laus  of  the.  school,,  they 
will  thereby  very  little  mend  tin  matter,  or  help 
us  to  a  more  positive  idem  of  infinite  duration. 

Led*. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short, 
yet  it  mends  garden  herbs  and  fruit. 

Mortimer,  Hush. 

4.  To  improve ;  to  increase. 

Death  cornea  not  at  call;  Justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace,  for  prayer,  or  cries. 

Mtturn,  f.  L. 
When  upon  the  sands  the  traveller, 
Sec*  the  high  tea  come  rolling  from  afar, 
Tbe  land  grow  short,  be  moult  bis  weary  pace, 
While  death  behind  him  covers  all  th*  place. 

Dryden. 

He  fcaw  tlif  rnoii,:rr  m-ml  hi,  pace ;  be  springs, 
As  terror  had  incrcaa'd  bis  foct  with  wings. 

To  Mknd.+  i).  n.  To  grow  better;  to  ad- 
vance in  any  good ;  to  be  changed  for 
the  better. 

Mend,  sibea  tliou  canst ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure. 

Shntapeare,  K.  Lear. 

Mx'ndablk.'i'  adj.  [from  mend.)  Capable 
of  being  mended.  A  low,  but  old,  word. 

Shcrxgood. 

MENDACIOUS.*  adj.  [from  mendas, 
mendaeit,  Lou]    False ;  lying. 

A  mendacious  legend  of  l(?n»tiu«'»  miracles. 

SkeUan.Uir.  e/AnJickn*,  (1616.)  p.  S3. 
The,  are  caUed  Zmtaeinu,  lying,  because 
many  of  them  shall  be  counterfeit.    ItmL  p.  945. 

Mesda'citv.  n.  f.  [from  mendax.  Lat.] 


In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendn- 
citiet  i  for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch 
tbe  fruit,  and  positively  said,  Yc  shall  surely  die ; 
but  she,  extenuating,  replied,  Lest  ye  die. 

.Breiins,  Vulg.  Err. 

Me'ndeii.  n.  t.  [from  mend.]  One  who 
makes  any  change  for  tbe  better. 

What  trade  art  tbou  ?  A  trade  that  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  a  mender  of  bad  soals. 

Siattpeare,  Jul.  Cut. 

Me'ndicanct.*  »-  s.  [from  mendicant.) 
Beggary. 

Nothing,  f  am  credibly  informed,  can  exceed 
the  shocking  and  disgusting  iiMTtucle  of  mendi- 
cancy displayed  in  that  capital,  [L'aris.1  Burke. 

Mx'NDJCANT.f  adj.  [mendicant,  Latin.] 
Begging ;  poor  to  a  state  of  beggary ; 
denoting  one  of  a  begging  fraternity. 

We  arc  now  come  to  the  age,  wherein  the  men- 
diamt  friars  began  first  to  set  up  in  the  world. 

Bp.  CViut,  Can.  of  Script,  p.  165. 

Be  not  righteous  over-much,  is  applicable  to 
those  who,  out  of  an  excess  of  teal,  practise  mor- 
tiiicatioen,  wher.hy  thnr  macerate  their  hathi.^  ; 
or  to  thoao  who  voluntarily  reduce  themselves  to 
a  poor  and  mendicant  state.  Ftddct. 

Mr/HDicAMT.t  n.  *.  [mendicant,  Fr.]  A 
beggar ;  one  of  some  begging  fraternity 
in  the  Romish  church. 

The  sign  of  a  mentlicanj. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  545. 
Whether  it  bo  not  of  great  advantage  to  the 
of  Ron*,  that  she  haih  clergy  suited  to 
of  men,  in  gradual  MibordiuatioB  from 
down  to  mendicanU  f 

Bp.  Berkeley,  Queritt,  $  3SS. 
What  is  station  high  ? 
"TSa  a  proud  mendicant ;  it  boasts,  and  bogs. 

Young,  Algid  Th.  0. 

To  Mx'NOicATE.t  v.  a.  [mendico,  Latin; 
Fr.]    To  beg ;  to  ask  alms. 
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'Y.+  ».  t.  [mendicitas,  Lat. ;  I 
dicitf,  Fr.]    The  life  of  a  beggar. 

Bullokar,and  Cotgrevt. 

Some  workhouftrc  are  rallicr  iemi:iarii">  uf  i.tcn- 
didty,  than  preservatives  agaimt  it. 

Rqwrt  JSu  eftn*  Steictyfirr  ike  Poor. 

Mends  for  amends. 

l/et  her  be  aa  she  is :  If  she  bo  fair,  'tis  the 
better  for  her;  and  if  abe  be  not,  she  has  the 
meausf  in  her  own  hands.  Skakt/mare. 

ME'NIAL.f  <*4f-  [from  meiny  or  many ; 
mesnie,  old  French.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  retinue,  or  train  of 
servants. 

Two  mental  dogs  before  their  master  press 'rl ; 
Thus  clad,  anj  guarded  tlius,  lie  Seeks  hi*  kingly 
J'IK'M.  Dryden,  jC«. 

2.  Swift  seems  not  to  have  known  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  Dr.  Johnson  says ; 
but  surely,  in  the  passage  cited,  it  mean* 
belonging  to  the  office  of  a  servant,  and 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  Swift 
the  loxcest  offices. 

menial  offices,  Guffirer*i 

ME'NiAL.f  n.  t.  One  of  the  train  of  scr. 
vants.  ^ 

their  master's  walla.  SVrmrJ  dt  la  Ley. 

Surely  the  great  Housekeeper  of  the  world, 
whose  charge  we  are,  will  never  leave  any  of  bis 
mrniofl  wrtlmut  the  l>read  of  sufficiency. 

Bp.  Ball,  Balm  of  Gxlead. 

Mb'ndment.*  n.  i.  [from  mend.)  Amend- 
ment ;  improvement. 

Zealous  he  was,  and  would  bare  all  thin^t 
mended ; 

Rut  by  that  mesufmrnf  nothing  els  be  merit 
But  to  be  king ;  to  that  roarke  was  bis  bent. 

ilir.frr  Mag.  p.  955. 
'r's  flood  shall  be  for  their  mendwent 
not  for  tlteir  utter  vocation  and  nun. 
Up.  (Jordan,  Uieraqi.  (1653.)  Prcf. 

Mkm'noes.  n.  i.  [p.mfy*3>'.]  The  meninget 
are  the  two  membranes  that  envelope 
the  brain,  which  are  called  the  pia  ma- 
ter and  dura  mater ;  the  latter  being 
the  exterior  involucruru,  is,  from  its 
thickness,  so  denominated. 

Tbe  brain  bring  exposed  to  the  air  growelli 
fluid,  and  is  thrust  forth  by  the  contraction  of  the 
meninges.  Wifc-mon. 

ME'tcivEn.*  ».  *.  [menu  vair,  Fr.]  The 
name  of  a  small  Muscovian  beast,  of  a 
white  colour,  famous  for  the  fineness  of 
its  fur ;  the  fur  itself.    See  Minever. 

A  burneMe  cote  hongc  there  withal, 
Yfurrbl  wills  do  mnttrere. 
But  with  a  furre  rough  of  here. 

Chaucer,  Bom.  B.  SifT. 

MeKO'LOGV.  H.  $•  [mriyjryur,  Gt. ;  ntenologe, 
Fr.}    A  register  of  months. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find,  at  one 
time,  many  tbousatnd  rnsrtyn  destroyed  by  Dio- 
tletian  :  tiw  mm^ry  with  ihe>'  ware  twenty  thou- 
sand. 5Wift«jr/fc-,v 

Me'kow.  n.  t.  [phoxintu  :  commonly  min- 
now.)    A  iliiil. 

Mb'n.sal.  adj.  [meniali*,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  the  table ;  transacted  at  table.  A 
word  yet  scarcely  naturalised. 

Kichardton,  Clarun. 

MENSE.*  n.  «.  rmenncpe,  Sax.  humanuj ; 
mentka,  Icel.  humanitas.]  Propriety; 
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decency ;  manners.    Mud)  used  in  the 
north  of  England ;  as  arc  its  derivatives. 
Me'nbbful.* adj.  [from mense.]  Graceful; 
mannerly. 

Me'nseless."  adj.  [from  menie.']  Without 
civility  ;  void  of  decency  or  propriety ; 
graceless, 

ME'NSTRUAL.  adj.  [menstrual,  Fr.; 
menstrua*,  Lat.] 

1.  Monthly ;  happening  once  a  month ; 
lasting  a  month. 

She  turns  all  her  globe  to  die  sun,  bj  moving 
in  her  aseutrkusi  orb,  and  enjoys  night  and  day 
alternately,  one  day  of  ber's  tiring  equal  to  four- 
teen day*  and  uigbt*  of  our».  Benllty. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  menstruum,  [menstrw 
tux,  Fr.] 

The  dissents  of  the  mnsajrunf  or  strong  waters 
hinder  the  Incorporation,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
metal.  Bacon. 

Mb'nstruous.  adj.  [menitruut,  Lat.] 
1.  Having  the  cutamcnia. 

O  thou  of  lat*  bclov'd. 
Now  like  a  mentiruovt  woman  art  rcraov'd. 


So  deep  the  power  of  tima  ingredients  picre'd, 
Even  to  thv  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam,  now  eofore'd  to  dose  his  ryes, 
Sunk  down,  and  all  bis  spirits  became  entranced. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

slie  metaphor  of  taste  would  not  have  been  ao 
general,  bud  there  not  Wn  x rcmforrr.ity  between 

the  palate.  .Hoi  ton. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  Innate,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  mind  was  without  those  principles ;  for 
where  the  ideas  are  not,  diet*  can  be  nolinow- 
>  assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propoaitioni 


2.  Happening  to  women  at  certain  times. 
Many,  from  being  women,  have  prated  men  a 
the  first  point  of  their  mautnuiut  eruptions. 

Flroxpn. 

Me'kstruum.  h.  *.  [This  name  probably 
was  derived  from  some  notion  of  the 
old  chymisU,  about  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  the  preparation  of  dissolvents.] 
All  liquors  are  called  menstruum* 
which  arc  used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  in- 
fusion, decoction.  Quincu. 

Enquire  what  is  die  proper  mentirvum  to  dis- 
solve metal,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one  sod 
not  upou  the  cither,  and  what  several  meiufma 
will  dissolve  any  metal.  Bacon. 

White  metalline  bodies  murt  be  excepted,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  excessive  density,  seem  to  re- 
elect almost  all  the  light  incident  on  their  first 
superficies,  unless  by  solution  in  atnufrsniiiss  they 
b*  reduced  into  very  small  panicles,  and  then 
tJ;ey  l>ecuiue  tram-parent.  Newton, 

Mf.nsukabi'i.ity.  r.  *.  [mensurabilite,  Fr.] 
Capacity  of  being  measured. 

MEASURABLE.?  «<U-  mensurable,  Fr. 
Cotgravc ;  from  mensura,  \M.~\  Mea- 
surable ;  that  may  be  measured. 

We  mrauire  our  urn*  by  law  and  not  by  na- 
ture. The  solar  month  is  no  periodical  motion, 
and  not  easily  mensttmble,  and  the  months  unequal 
among  themselves,  and  not  to  be  measured  by 
even  weeks  or  days.  HMer. 

Me'nsural.  adj.   [from  metuura,  Lat.] 

Relating  to  measure. 
To  Me'nsuk ate-  v.  a.  [from  metuura,  Lat.] 

To  measure;  to  take  the  dimension  of 

any  thing. 

Men.sura'tion.  n.  i.  [from  mensura,  Lat.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  measuring ;  re- 
sult of  measuring. 

After  giving  the  moustrarum  and  argument- 
ation of  l>r.  Cumberland,  it  would  not  have  been 
fair  to  hare  suppressed  those  of  another  prelate. 

ArhUhnot  an  Coint. 

ME  NTAL,  adj.  [mentale,  French ;  men- 
tit,  Latin.]  Intellectual;  existing  in 
the  mind. 

What  a  mrnUtl  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  ?    How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  Up  ?    To  the  dumbness  of  thv  ges- 
ture 

One  might  interpret.  ShsJcspeare,  Timon. 


sboul  them. 


Lode. 


She  kindly  taik'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Of  plastics  forma,  and  mental  pow'rs.  Prior. 


ose  inward  representations  of  spirit,  though 
love,  and  haired,  arc  pure  and  mental  ideas,  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  ^iapc 
or  sense  in  Uxra.  Watts. 

Mk'ntalxy.  adv.  [from  mental.']  Intel- 
lectually ;  in  the  mind ;  not  practically 
or  externally,  but  in  thought  or  medi- 
tation. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of 
life,  and  mentally  divide  it  Into  its  constituent 
parts,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is  in  any  muscle 
of  the  body.  Itentity. 

ME'NTION.  it.  *.  [mention,  Fr.  mentto, 
Latin.] 

1.  Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital 
of  any  thing. 

Think  on  roe  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ; 
and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh. 

Cen.  xl.  14. 

The  Almighty  introduces  the  proposal  of  Ids 
laws  rather  with  toe 


net*  of 


mention  of  some  particular 
9  by  reminding  mankind  of  j 


What  is  be?  

—  Master,  «  tniTcantanle,  or  a  pedant, 
I  know  not  what  but  formal  in  apparel. 

SAdttpturf,  Tom.  of  the  i 

Me'rcanti Livf  adj.  Trading ;  commercial : 
relating  to  traders. 

The  only  proredc  (that  I  may  use  the  mercan- 
tile term)  yoo  can  expect,  is  thanks. 

HtmtU,  Lett.  {Jot.  1631,)  i.  i.  89. 

Navigation  and  mercantile  negotiation  arc  the 
two  poles  whereon  that  state  doth  move. 

Howell,  Instruct.  For.  Trot.  p.  167. 

Hie  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly 
mercantile,  partly  military.      Arlmtknot  on  Coins. 

Let  him  travel  and  fulfil  the  duties  of*  the  mi- 
litary or  merrantif  life  ;  let  prosperous  or  adverse 
fortune  call  him  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  still  let  him  carry  on  his  knowledge,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  soul.  Wait,. 
Mb'rcat.  h.  s.  [mercatus,  Lat.]  Market ; 
trade. 

I  With  irresistible  majesty  and  eutlwrrty  our  Sa- 
viour removed  the  exchange,  anil  drove  the  mereat 
I  out  of  tbe  temple.  Si*rat. 
Mk'rcaturb.  n.  s.  [mercatura,  Lat.]  The 
|  practice  of  buying  and  selling. 
I  Me'rcbnakinur.T  n.  s.  [from  mercenary.] 
|    Venality ;  respect  to  hire  or  reward. 

Charity  casts  out  all  other  merer  hot  men. 

Wh.  Duty  of  Man,  Sund.  xvi. 
To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo 
the  hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  sreb  e  kind 
of  mereentsrinea,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  believing 
soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of ;  if  fear  itself,  and 
even  the  fear  of  liell,  may  be  one  justifiable  motive 
of  men's  actions.  Boyle. 


2.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination. 
Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  oitswottablc  to  ask. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Me'ntion  v.  a.  [mentionner,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.]  To  write  or  express  in 
words  or  writing. 

I  will  mention  Use  loving  kindnesses  of  the 
Lord,  and  die  praises  of  the  Lord.     Iks.  Ixiii.  7 . 

These  mentioned  by  their  name*  were  princes 
in  their  families.  I  Chron.  iv.  SB. 

All  his  transgressions  shall  not  be  nsmnuaerf. 

Euk.  xviii. 

Joys 

Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire 


HefaU'n  us  tmf.irctccn,  uiithoughl  of. 

Uillon,  P.  L. 
No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness. 

MUton,  P.  L. 

Mephi'tical.+  I  adj.  [mephitis,  Lat.  Me~ 
Mephi'tick.     j     phiticlt  is  in  the  old 

vocabulary  of  Cockeram.]  Ill  savoured; 

stinking. 

Mepnitical  exhalations  are  poisonous  or  noxious 
steams  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  cause 
soever.  (fmney. 

Such  is  the  famous  grotta  del  cani  in  Italy, 
called  the  poisonous  mouth ;  the  streams  whereof 
are  of  a  metshUteat  or  noxious  quality. 
Bp.  Jjsxintton,  Enti.  of  Mtth.  and  Pop.  ii.  ISA. 

These  philosophers  consider  men  in  their  ex- 
periments, no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an  air 
pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  mephuiei  gas.  Burte. 

Mera'cious. adj.  [meracus,  Lat.]  Strong; 
racy. 

Mf.'bcable.  adj.  [mereor,  Lat]   To  be 
sold  or  bought.  Diet 

MERC  A  NTA'NTE.  n.  t.  [Ital.]    A  fo- 
reign trader ;  a  merchant. 

U 


ME 'RCENARY.  adj.  [1 

me.rcrnartua,  Lat.] 
1.  Venal ;  hired ;  sold  for  money. 
Msny  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd,  and  soak'd  in  1 


Fr. 


Divers  Alnxsina,  who  served  in  the  garrisoos, 

being  merely  mercenary,  did  easily  incline  to  the 
strougvst.  llnyteood. 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit ;  acting  only  for 
hire. 

The  njipclUiion  of  arrvani  imports  a  merc^n^iry 
temper,  akd  denotes  sucb  an  one  as  makes  his 
reward  both  the  sole  motive  and  mras 


'Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  resign'd; 
I  still  must  own  a  mercenary  mind. 

Xfryden,  Aurengu 
Me'rcejjary.+  n.t.  [mercenaire,  Frencn.] 
A  hireling  ;  one  retained  or  serving  for 
pay. 

There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  nsrrrnssrirx. 

Shakspeare,  Hen.  V. 
He  a  poor  axercsiuny  serves  for  bread ; 
For  all  his  travel,  only  cloth'd  and  fed.  Santlys. 

ME'RCER.t  n.  *.  [mercier,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Originally  a  mercer  was  a 
dealer  in  various  articles:  a  sort  of 
pedlar,  as  Cotgrave  renders  merrier, 
"  a  mean  haberdasher  of  small  wares,  a 
tradesman  that  retails  all  manner  of 
small  wares,  and  hath  no  better  than  a 
shed  or  booth  for  his  '  shop."  The 
Spanish  mercero  is  much  the  same.  Both 
are  from  the  Latin  merx,  nterc'n,  any 
kind  of  merchandise.  Sec  also  Mer- 
cery.]   One  who  sells  silks. 

The  draper  and  mercer  may  measure  religion 
as  tiny  please,  and  the  weaver  cast  Iwr  upon  what 
loom  lie  please.  Howell. 

Me'hcbrship.*  it.  *.  [from  merter.]  Busi- 
ness of  a  mercer. 
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)ti:a^ir  lo  be  m  egregious  fool 
fro  i*»  be  a  mutf]  ucti-cT. 
Hovxlt,  Lett,  ii.  62. 


He 
to  leave  lui 


Me'KCBMY.f  «.«.  [i 
mrreer.2 

1.  Any  ware  to  tell.  Huloet. 

The  rhaprnjin  of  such  sv^rccrie* 

Getwr,  Cm/*,  ^m,  B.  I. 

2.  Trade  of  mercers ;  traffick  of  silks. 

Thp  nvrxvry  if  K°nL'  /  mm  nut  cif  l,oml)ard-strcct 

and  Chaepada  into  Paternoster-row  and  Fl«ct* 
•tract.  Graunt. 

To  Mb'rCHAND.  t>.  s.  Xmarckander,  Fr.] 
To  transact  by  traffick. 
Fcttliciando  menh^nded  with  Fnno  for  the 


Me'rchandablb.*  adj.  [from  merchand.] 
That  may  be  transacted  by  traffick. 
Dnulre  tbe  public*:  mini,  lei  every  man  coin 
j  be  will,  ami  observe  If  ever  we  can 
rcJUmihUc  payment. 
'»  LifeofAap.  WuTmrni,  (l«9S,)  p.  90. 

Ma'RCH andise.  n.  t.  [marchandite,  Fr.] 
1.  Traffick ;  commerce ;  trade. 


If  a  M>n,  tbat  ia  seat  by  hi*  father  about  aaer- 
diandize,  fall  into  Rome  lewd  action,  hia  wicked- 
ness, by  your  rule,  should  be  impoaed  upon  In* 
father.  Stmkspeert,  Men-  V. 

If  he  pa;  thee  to  the  utmoat  farthing,  tliou  lust 
forgiven  notbiog;  It  ia  mcrcaandraf,  Slid  uot 
forgiveness,  to  restore  him  tbat  docs  a>  much  aa 
you  can  require.  Bj>.  Taylor. 

2.  Wares;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or 
sold. 

Pair  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  lark 
With  precious  mcrdtaiutut  ahe  forth  doth  tay. 

fyeiirer. 

Tbou  shalt  not  aell  lasr  at  all  for*  money ;  tliou 
abalt  not  make  mmhandur  of  Ivcr.  Devi.  a»i.  14. 

A*  for  any  mmKandue  ye  have  brought,  ye 
shall  have  your  return  in  mtrchtndue  or  in  gold. 


So  active  a  people  will  always  have  money, 
whilst  they  can  aend  what  merchandises  they  please 
to  Mexico.  Addivm. 

To  Mr'sciiandisevt  v.  n.    To  trade;  to 
traffick  ;  to  exercise  commerce. 

Others,  in  tbeir  shops,  marchandmng  and  traf- 
ficking. Jfnrmar,  Traiid.  rf  Una,  (I5b7,}p.  220. 

Money  would  not  lie  still,  but  would  in  great 
part  be  employed  upon  merckanditing. 

Bacm,  Ets.  41. 
The  Phomiciana,  of  whose  exceeding 

1  so  much  in  ancient  Instant's 

r  very  name  signifies  mcixhanta. 
Brereaiood  an  Languages. 

Me'bcii  AKDHY.*    n.  s.    [from  To  mer- 
ahand.]    Traffick;  trade;  commerce. 

He  may  follow  huibandry,  and  merthemdry, 
Upon  his  on  n  choice. 

Sj*.  Sandmen,  Case*  of  Came.  n.  44. 

ME'UCHANT.t  «•«•   [merchant,  old  Fr. 
then  marchand  ;  from  mercans,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  traffick*  to  remote  countries. 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attarh'd 
Our  nerdbsruY  gootU  at  Bourdons. 

Shattpem,  Hen.  Fill. 

The  Lord  bath  given  a  commandment  against 
tbe  merchant  dly  lo  destroy  tbe  strong  holds 
(hereof.  fas.  xxiii.  II. 

Tbe  moat  cdebrsted  aw-caenl*  in  tbe  world 
were  situated  in  tbe  Uland  of  Tyre. 

2.  A  ship  of  trade. 

Convoy  ships  accompany  the 
they  may  prosecute  the  rest  of  d 

Dryden ,  [*ara!L  of  Poetry  and  Painting. 


To  Mi'bchant.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  traffick ;  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
a  merchant. 

He  died  in  tbe  63d  year  of  bis  age,  aftt  r  he-  hn>.l 
nmhmled  38,  been  two  years  in  the  cave,  lived 
10,  and  13  at  Medina. 

L.  Additan,  Lift  of  Mahomet,  p.  80. 

Mi/bchamtly.+  1  adj.  [from  merchant-'] 
Mb'bciiantlike.  J     Like  a  merchant- 

Aintvcorth. 

His  parents  were  of  merckantly  condition,  of 
worthy  reputation,  and  of  very  Christian  cot 
venation. 

Bp.Gauden's  Lift  of  Bp.  Bnumrigg,  (1CG0,)  p.  14 
Me'rchant-ma*.    s.  i.    [merchant  and 
man.]    A  ship  of  trade. 

Pinue*  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  when 
tbe  just  and  peaceful  merchant -man  hath  them. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  die 
aoutliern  caaata  of  Spain  sent  great  fleets  of 
mrrrAani-aun  to  Italy.  Arbuihuot, 

Ms'BCiiANTABLB.t  adj.  [mercabUti,  Lat. 
from  merchant.']  Fit  to  be  bought  or 
sold. 

Vcrsea  arc  grown  auch  merchitntahte  ware, 
That  now  for  sonnets  tellers  are  and  buyers. 

Sir  J.  Harringtm,  Epigr-  i.  40. 

Tbia  (ware]  of  Simeon's  be  supposes  will  need 
very  much  washing  and  cleansing,  before  it  be 

nu'rrhn  ntatde. 

Matt,  ApoU.  of  Ike  Lrdttr  Times,  p.  131. 
Why  they  placed  this  invention  upon  tbe  beaver, 
beside  tbe  medicable  and  niercaanlaUe  commodity 
of  caatoreum,  or  parte  conceived  to  be  bitten  away, 
miglrt  be  llw  sagacity  of  that  animal. 

Orvum,  ruig.  Krr. 

Me'nciABLE.T  adj.  [from  mercy."}  This 
word  in  Spenser  signifies  merciful,  Dr. 
Johnson  says  ;  and  ne  might  have  sup- 
ported the  poet  by  numerous  examples 
from  older  writers.    It  is  now  obsolete. 

Him  diinketh  be  is  so  far  culpable, 
That  God  will  nut  be  merciatJr. 

Cower,  Can/.  Am.  B.  4- 
To  make  these  ladies  mercinUe. 

Ciavccr,  Am.  A.  ver.  I  WW. 
Not  but  well  mougbi  him  betight : 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  mereiabte. 
And  widi  hia  word  Ida  work  i>  convvnable. 

SptKtrr,  SMjk  Cat 

Me'hciful.  adj.  [mercy  ana  full. ]  Com- 
passionate; tender;  kind;  unwilling  to 
punish  ;  willing  to  pity  and  spare. 

Be  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  tby  people  thou 
bast  redeemed.  LKul.  xsi.  8. 

Observe 

Hia  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Mereifut,  over  all  hia  wurks ;  with  good 

SUM  overcoming  evil.  Affttm,  P.  L. 

Mb'bci fully,  adv.  [from  merciful.']  Ten- 
derly  ;  mildly  ;  with  pity  ;  with  com- 
passion. 

Make  the  true  use  of  those  affliction*  which  bis 
hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased  to  Isy 
upon  thee. 
Mb'bcifulkkss.    n.  *.  [from 
Tenderness ;  willingness  to  spare. 

The  band  tbat  ought  to  knit  all  these  excel- 
lencies together  ia  a  kind  mereifulnett  to  such 
a  one,  as  is  in  bis  aoul  devoted  to  such  perfections. 

Sidney. 

U>*  die  mean*  ordinary  and  lawful,  among 
which  mereifulnett  and  liberahly  ia  one  to  which 
the  promise  of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently 
made.  Hammond. 

To  Me'bcify.*  v.  a.  [from  mercy.'}  To 
pity. 


But  lot !  the  gods  tbat  mortal  follies  vew. 
Did  worthily  revetigt*  this  msj  dect's  pride ; 
And,  nought  tvgard:ng  her  u>  cr-idly  |ww, 
I»id  Uugb  at  her  that  many  did  deride ; 
JVhilst  ahe  did  weepe,  or  no  roan  avrrc^ar. 

Spenxer,  F.  Q.  vi.  vti.  32. 

Me'bciless.  adj.  [from  mercy.]    Void  of 
;  pitiless  ;  hard  hearted  ;  cruel ; 


His  mother  mercilrw, 
Must  merciless  at  women  Wydan  bight, 
Her  other  ion  fast  sleeping  did  oppress, 
And  with  most  cruel  hand  him  murdered  pitiless. 

Spenter. 

The  foe  is  merciteu  and  will  not  pity. 


Think  not  divir  rage  to  desperate  to 
n  element  more  uurrciUst  than  they. 
What  (lod  no  mean, 
i  a  tyrant  to  obey 


commit,  ahe  shall  have  one 

admirer  aa  ever.  i>op». 

Tbe  torrent  merciless  imbibes 

Commisalons,  perquisites,  and  bribea.  Shift,  ^ 

Mr/aciLKSSLT.f  adv.  [from  mercUeti.]  In 
a  manner  void  of  pity. 

She  boa  been  niereileitly  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
cruel  leetb  of  t]»ose  ravenous  beasts,  which  pre- 
tended to  watch  and  defend  her. 

Etta,  Gent.  Sinner,  (1«7«.)  p.  197. 

Mb'scilessness.  n.  I.  [from  merciUu.] 

Want  of  pity. 
Mehcu'hial. f  adj.  [mercurialu,  Latin, 
mercurial,  Fr.  Cotgrave.] 

1.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mer- 
cury ;  active ;  sprightly. 

I  know  tbe  shape  of  a  leg  :  this  la  Ida  hand. 
His  foot  mercurial,  hia  martial  thigh, 
The  brawna  of  Herculva.  Siaitp«trt,CymUtine. 

Tulry  considered  the  disposition!  of  a  sincere, 
more  ignorant,  ottd  lest  mercurial  nation,  by 
dwelling  on  the  patheuck  part.  Stmfl. 

2.  Consisting  of  quicksilver ;  as,  mercurial 
medicines. 

ft.  (riving  intelligence;  directing,  [from 
Merenry,  the  heathen  guide  of  travel- 
lers.] 

As  tbe  wise  men  were  lid  by  the  star,  or  as  the 
traveller  is  directed  by 

CsiJnMgttert*,  Ketig.  »J  Pmtesi.inlt, 
Mebcu'bial.*  R.  1. 

1.  An  active,  sprightly,  gay  person. 

Tlus  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  could  make 
hi*  own  part,  if  at  any  lime  he  chanced  to  be  out. 

ifacen,  Hen.  rtl. 

2.  In  medicine,  mercurials  are  preparations 
of  mercury. 

To  Mebcu'bialize.*  v.n.  [mercurializer, 
French.]  To  be  humorous,  fantastical, 
new-fangled ; 


to  prattle  overmuch. 
Cotgrave,  and  Shen 


Mfbcu'bialist.*  b.  *.  [from 
alite.]  One  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury:  one  resembling  Mercury  in 
variety  of  character. 

The  great  mcrcurit/uti  of  the  world  for  wit  and 
devices  those  TeAvfii/Ynrvi,  that  have  a  finger  in 
the  managing  of  all  Christian  states ;  I  mean  the 
Jesuits.  Dean  King,  Serai.  5  Nov.  (I SOS,)  p.  SC. 

Memirtnlult  uv  solitary,  much  in  contem- 
plation, tubtile.      Bvrtm,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  1 90 

Mkrcurifica'tiom.  n.s.  [from mercury.] 
Tbe  act  of  mixing  any  thing  with  quick- 
silver. 

I  add  tbo  sraya  of  mercurifieatian.  Ihi/lt. 

ME'RCURY.t  n.  ,.  [Mercurius,  Latin.] 
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1.  One  of  the  planets. 

Of  all  the  planets  Mercury  is  the  lout,  at  the 
tunc  time  it  b  that  which  if  nearest  the  sun. 

2.  Tlic  chymist's  name  for  quicksilver^ls 

Hill. 

The  gall  of  animals  aod  mercury  kill  worms : 
and  die  water  in  which  mercury  ia  boiled  has  this 


3.  Sprightly  qualities. 

Thus  the  mercury  of  man  li  uVd, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  h!>  nature  mix'd ; 
The  dros*  cements  what  else  were  too  refiu'd, 
And  ia  one  int'rest  body  art*  with  mind.  Pope. 

A  news-paper :  to  called  from  Mer- 
cury, the  intelligencer  of  the  gods. 

Ainmsorlh. 

5.  It  in  now  applied,  in  cant  phrase,  to  the 
carriers  of  news  and  pamphlets.  Dr. 
Johnson.  — It  had  been  a  cant  phrase 
more  than  a  century  before  Dr.  John- 
ton's  time ;  and  was  used,  generally,  for 
u  messenger. 

We  now  call  those  hawkers  thai  go  up  and 
down  the  street*  crying  news-books,  and  nellii>g 
far  retail ;  and  those,  who  sell  them  by  wholesale 
from  the  press,  are  called  memriet. 

CWW,  m  V.  Howlers. 

Wc  gire  the  winds  wings,  and  the  angels  ton ; 
at  being  the  swift  mc%*mg>~ni  of  C<>:>d,  the  nimble 
merenrira  of  heaven.  Amjt.  Soneroft,  Sent.  p.  131. 

Mb'rcury.  n. $.  [mercurialis,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

Herb  mercury  k  of  an  emollient  nature,  and  is 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  which,  when 
cultivated  in  a  garden,  it  greatly  eacels. 

HUt,  Mat.  Med. 

Jus, 


Mercury's  finger,   n.  t. 

Lat.]    Wild  saffron. 
To  Me'rcury."  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  wash  with  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

Your  palms,  (Jupiter  knows,)  they  are  as 
tender  as  the  foot  of  a  foundered  nag,  or  a  lady's 
face  new  mircvriedi  they'll  touch  nothing. 

B.  Jonnn,  CyniMa't  Bewto. 

ME'RCY,  n.t.  [mrm,  Fr. ;  contracted 
from  muericordia,  Latin.] 

I.  Tenderness;  goodness;  pity;  willing- 
ness to  spare  and  save ;  clemency ; 
mildness  ;  unwillingness  to 
Oh  heaven  have  mercy  on  me! 


—  I  say,  amen. 
And  have  you  merry  too? 
Mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

Tw  drOftftCtllf  AS  ttlt?  ^ITJltXsfi  sTsl 

Upon  tbo  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  Mcss'd  ; 
It  MeaKth  him  that  gives  and  farm  that  takes. 

Staejnsarc. 

Thou,  O  God,  art  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
in  mercy  ordering  all.  Witil.  iv.  1. 

Esamples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 
some ;  csamplrt  of  merry  for  comfort  to  others : 
the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love. 

Bacon,  Adv.  to  VtUieri. 

Good  heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
It  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel.  Drydert. 

We  adore  hit  undeserved  merry  towards  us, 
that  lie  made  us  the  chief  uf  the  visible  creation. 

Brntlry,  Servi. 

2.  Pardon. 

'Twrre  a  paper  l«t, 
As  offered  mercy  is.  SMti/arorr,  Cytnt, 

Cry  mercy,  lords, 
That  you  have  la'en  a  tardy  sluggard  bore. 

Sluittpcare. 
,  ftirsiopect- 


;  power  of  acting  at  plea- 


Condition  ! 

What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 

I'llie  part  that  is  at  merry  I       Sh*iti*nrf,  C<*rL>l 

The  most  authentic*,  record  of  so  ancient  a 
family  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  infant  who 
flings  a  stone.  Pope. 

A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while 
any  thing  h>  denied  him;  and  when  the  lady 
ceases  to  be  cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment, 
at  his  mercy.  Suifl. 

Me'kcy-seat.    n.  i.  [mercy  and  teatJ] 

The  mcreif-seat  was  the  covering  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law  were  deposited :  it  was 
of  gold,  and  at  its  two  cuds  were  fixed 
the  two  cherubims,  of  the  same  metal, 
which  with  their  wings  extended  for- 
wards, seemed  to  form  a  throne  for  the 
majesty  of  God,  who  in  Scripture  is  re- 
presented as  sitting  between  the  che- 
rubims, and  the  ark  was  his  footstool ; 
it  was  from  hence  that  God  gave  his 
oracles  to  Moses,  or  to  the  high-priest 
that  consulted  him.  Calm  ft. 

Make  a  mercy-teat  of  pure  gold.  Kind.  uv.  17. 

Merd.*  ft.  s.  [mrrde,  Fr.  Cotgrave ;  from 
merda,  Lat.]    Ordure  ;  dung. 

To  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  to  dis- 
cus the  original  of  a  merd. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Met.  p.  321. 
Burnt  clouts,  chalk,  nurds,  and  clay, 
•  of  bones,  scaling*  of  iron,  glass, 
jetds  of  other  strange  ingredients, 
M'ould  burst  a  man  to  name. 

B.  Jantm,  Atenemitt. 

MEUE.+  adj.  [merits,  Latin.] 
1.  That  or  this,  only;  such  and  nothing 
else ;  this  only. 

Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  ow  n.  Shahjmre,  Macbeth. 

The  mere  Irish  were  not  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  erf  England,  until  they  had  pur. 
chased  charters  of  denization.   Darin  m  Ireland. 

From  mere  succcs*  nothing  can  be  concluded 
in  favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

Atlfrbury. 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd, 
To  serve  mere  engine*  to  the  ruling  mind.  rope. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  beav'n 
Seclude  tbctr  bosom  slaves,  meanly  posscia'd 
Of  a  mere  lifeless,  violated  " 


I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all 
ingatriiTofthe" 


Vryden,  ; 


Trior. 


2.  Absolute  ;  entire. 

Great  both  by  name,  and  great  in 
might. 

And  meriting  a  merre  triumphant  seat. 

Spenser,  Sonnet. 
Upon  bU  mere  request, 
(Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  com- 
plaint 

Intended  'gainst  Lord  Angclo)  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  front  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true  and  false.        Shaijjwr,  Meat  far  Meat. 

Mere  or  mcr,  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or 
end,  signify  the  same  with  the  Saxon 
mepe,  a  poo)  or  lake.  Gibson. 

MERE.f  "•  *•  [mqie,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  pool ;  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake : 
as,  fVinander  mere.    Sec  also  Mar. 

Mere*  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.  Camden. 
O'er  desert  plains,  and  rushy  meerj. 
And  wither'd  heaths,  1  rove.      Skcnttone,  Sang. 

2.  A  boundary ;  a  ridge  of  land.  [)"'}«> 
Greek,  to  divide.] 

Hygatc  made  the  mere  thereof  by  west. 

A)*n*r  F.  Q.  iii.  ix.  46. 


The  mislayer  of  a  mm  atone  is  to  blame :  but 
it  is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of 
land-marks,  who  defineth  am  ha  of  lands.  Bacon. 

Doles  and  marks,  which  of  ancient  lime  wan 
laid  for  the  division  of  mem  and  balks  in  the  fields, 
to  bring  the  owners  to  their  right. 

/Wici,  ii.  23S. 
As  it  were  a  common  meter  between  lands. 
Abp.  Uther,  Anne,  to  tee  .fenur  Mulone,  p.  309. 

To  Mere.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun ;  tuUu,  to 
divide,  Greek.]  To  limit ;  to  bound  ; 
to  divide. 

That  bravehononrof  the  Latian  name. 
Which  mear'd  her  rule  with  Africa. 

Spentrr,  Ruiutof  Rente. 

Ms'rely.t  adv.  [from  were.] 

1.  Simply  ;  only  ;  thus  and  no  other  way  ; 
for  this  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose. 

Which  Using  we  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the 
use  thereof  bad  been  merely  uad  only  mystical. 

Becker. 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  lortur'd  soul. 

SaoJf/ieure. 

It  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  conver- 
sant in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them.  Additon. 

Above  a  thousand  bought  his  almanack  merely 
to  find  what  be  said  against  me.  Ssts/1. 

Prite  not  your  life  foe  other  ends 
Than  BKrvfy  to  oblige  your  friends. 

2.  Absolutely. 

The  same  benifice  shall  be  efraoons  merely  void. 

Act>  of  Pari.  .'11  Elit  c.  6.  J  10. 
'Tit  an  unwoeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank  and  gross  in 
nature 

Possets  it  merely.  Shnlajom,  Jfuntcl. 

I  am  as  happy 
Id  my  friend's  good,  as  if  'twere  merely  mine. 

Beaum.  am!  /7.  Hwiril  Man't  Portvw. 
MERETRICIOUS.?    adj.  [merelricius, 
meretrix,  Lat.]     Whorish  ;  such  as  is 
practised  by  prostitutes;  alluring  by 
false  show. 

The  meretricious  world  claps  our  cheeks,  .and 
fondles  us  into  failings.        FcMiam,  Ret.  i.  „>£. 

An  enchanting  merelrieiuut  tide 
Of  sweets  and  graces  ovcrftow'd  them  all. 

Bt'atimontt  /Vyi-Ae,  iii.  148. 

Jexehel,  for  all  her  painting,  and  fine  mere- 
trictoM  pranking  herself  up,  >u  to  be  thrown  out 
at  the  window,  and  hcrlletli  to  he  devoured  liy 
dogs.  More,  oil  Me  Set.  ChvrcAcj,  p.  101. 

Our  degenerate  understandings  having  suffered  a 
sad  divorce  from  their  Hearevt  object,  defile  them, 
selves  with  every  Mieretrarnmi  semblance,  that 
the  variety  of  opinion  prcteuta  them  with. 

GlonxiUe,  Seeptu. 

Not  by  affected. 
But  strict  baruxmlotu  symmetry  of  parts.  Roiam. 
MaRETRt'etousLY-t  adv.  [from  meretri- 
rioMf.]  Whorishly  ;  after  the  manner  of 
whores. 

Afrrrtrictouity  to  hunt  abroad  after  foreign  af- 
fections. Burke,  Tract*  on  <*e  Popery  Lcwt. 

Mcretki'ciousnens.  ».  i.  [from  tnerelri^ 
ciout.~]  False  allurement  like  those  of 
strumpets. 

To  MERGE.*  ti.  a.  [wergo,  Lat.]  To  im- 
merse ;  to  plunge. 

Thomas  Woolskr  —  wholly  mrrgi'd  himscU*  in 
secular  offices  and  stale  affairs. 
Prynne,  Brtnatraflhe  Prelata,  be.  (1617,)  p.  64. 

The  vulgar  merged  in  sense  from  tlsrir  earliest 
infancy,  and  never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be 
worthy  of  pursuit  but  what  either  pampers  their 
appetite  or  (lis  their  purse,  imagine  nothing  to 
be  real,  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched. 

i/<mi»,  Hermet,  iii.  4. 
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•  ■  greater  estate  and  a  lest  coincide 
in  oiw  and  the  Mime  person,  the  1cm  is  annihilated, 
or  in  the  law  poraae,  tt  said  to  be  ater**™,  that  is, 
sunk  ur  drowned  ill  the  rrcsti-r.  Wt. 


To  MERGE.*  r.  *.  To  be  swallowed 
up ;  to  be  lost ;  to  be  sunk. 

He  ia  to  lake  care,  undoubtedly,  that  the  eccle- 
tiaslirk  shall  ivvt  m*r«c  in  the  farmer,  but  shall 
continue  the  presiding  and  predominating  cha- 
racter. Sir  tr.  ScMt,  Sprtrk  in  Apr.  l«Oi,  p.  X7. 

MERIDIAN,  n.  *.  [meridicn,  French; 
meridies,  Latin. J 

1 .  Noon  ;  mid-day. 

He  prornia'd  in  hit  east  a  glorious  race, 
Now  sunk  from  hi*  nseTsaVan,  arts  apace,  ftryden. 

2.  The  line  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon. 

The  true  mtrvlinn  is  a  cinH*  pawing  through 
the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  tcnilh  or  series;  of 
any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  coat  from  the  west. 

linn,  t'ulg.  Err. 
The  sun  or  moon,  riting  or  setting,  our  idea 
i  On  the  meridian. 

3.  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any 
thing. 

Of  this  lift-,  and  it  Ailed  to  the  mcridhn  thereof: 
they  are  such  as  will  be  of  little  uae  to  a  separate 
•out.  Hair 
\.  The  highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 
I've  touch  d  the  highest  point  of  all  my  great- 
nest, 

■>nd  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  S*aJbprorr,  Hen.  rill. 

Your  full  majesty  al  once  break*  forth 
In  the  mmtlim  of  your  reign.  ir„;fcr. 

MfRl'DIAX.  adj. 

I.  Being  at  the,  point  of  noon. 

Sometiroee  low'rdt  Eden,  which  now  in  his  new 
Lay  pleasant,  his  grlev'd  look  be  Sips  and  % 
&>OKUnte*tow'rds  hearer.,  and  the  full  bluing  aun, 
Which  now  sat  high  in  hi*  meridum  tower. 

Aft/urn,  p.  L. 

1.  Extended  from  north  to  south. 

Compare  (he  meridian  line  afforded  by  magnet - 
leal  needles  with  one  mathematically  drawn,  ub- 
terse  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  ita  declination 
from  the  true  meridian  line.  Ikyle. 

liaised  to  the  highest  point, 
Mem'dioxal.  adj.  [meridional,  French.] 

1.  Southern. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America  or  Africa, 
the  HHiUwm  point  varied)  toward  the  land,  as  I*, 
tug  disposed  that  way  l»y  tlee  meridional  or  proper 
hemaipbere.  Br.nen,  lrol».  Err. 

2.  Southerly  ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 
All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  still- 

uld  be  meridional. 

tTatton,  ArehiiettMre. 
Mehi'dioka'uty.  n.  *.  [from  meridional.] 
Position  in  the  south,  aspect  toward* 
the  south. 

Mr-Rl'DiONALLV.  adv.  [from  meridional.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

The  Jews  not  willing  to  lie  at  ihelr  temple 
stood,  do  place  their  hvd  from  north  to  south,  and 
delight  to  sleep  meridumally.    Broum,  fulg.  E>r. 

Mu'niLS.*  n.  t.  pi.  [mere/let,  French.]  A 
boyish  game,  called  five-penny  morris ; 
played  here  most  commonly  with  stones, 
but  in  France  with  pawns  or  men  made 
of  purpose.  Cotgrave.  It  is  better 
known  by  the  corrupted  name  of  morris. 
See  Morris. 

ME'RIT.  n.  *.  [merilum,  Latin;  merile, 
Freuch.] 
vol.  it. 


t  right  to  claim  any 


1.  Desert;  excellence  deserving  honour 
or  reward. 

She  deem'd  I  well  deataVd  to  die, 
Andjmade  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  thyden, 

lumnoin,  net  more  learn 'd  than  good, 
With  manners  gencroa*  as  his  noble  blootl ; 
To  him  Uie  wit  of  Greece  and  hVcne  was  known, 
And  every  author '*  merit  but  hit  own.  Apr. 

She  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress ; 
Tliat  merit  should  he  chiefly  plac'd 
In  judgement,  knowledge,  wit  and  taste.  Swift. 

2.  Reward  deserved. 

Tliosc  laurel  groves,  tha  meritt  of  thy  youth, 
Which  thou  from  Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain. 

While  bold  sstrrte  r  of  resistless  truth, 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain.  Prior, 
9.  Claim  ;  right ;  character  with  respect 
to  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

You  have  the  captives ;  use  them 
As  we  shall  And  their  nsrrau  and  oar  safety 
May  equally  determine.       S/taHpeare,  A".  Lear. 

\*  I  am  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my 
native  country,  I  put  Chaucer's  merurto  the  trial, 
by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  tales  into  our 
language.  Dryden. 

When  a  point  bath  been  well  examined,  and 
our  own  judgement  settled,  after  a  large  survey 
of  the  merit,  of  lb*  cause,  it  would  be  a  weakness 
to  continue  fluttering.  Wottu 

To  Me'rit.  tt.  a.  [meriter,  French.] 

1.  To  deserve';  to  have  a 
thing  as  deserved. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
The  infernal  empire.  Mtfton,  P.  i. 

A  man  at  best  it  uncanable  of  meriting  any 
thing  from  God.  South,  Stem. 

2.  To  deserve ;  to  earn :  it  is  used  gene* 
rally  of  good,  but  sometimes  of  ill. 

Whatsoever  jewel*  1  have  merited,  I  am  sure  I 
have  received  none,  unlets  eipcnenco  be  a  jewel ; 
Uuu  I  have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate. 

S'lntspcm,  if.  tftt<ei  "f  Win-Uar. 

If  such  rewards  to  ranqulah'd  men  are  due, 
What  prise  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claim, 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards,  and  fame  ?  Dryden . 

Me'hitabi-e.*  adj.  [from  merit.]  De- 
serving of  reward ;  fit  to  be  rewarded. 

Tha  people  generally  are  very  acceptive,  and 
apt  to  applaud  any  mentohle  work. 

B.  Jontvn,  Cote  it  attend. 

MeRiTo'nioirs.  adj.  [meritoirc,  French; 
from  merit.]  Deserving  of  reward . 
high  in  desert. 

Instead  of  to  great  and  mrruorwiu  a  service,  in 
bringing  all  lite  Irish  to  acknowledge  the  king  for 
their  liege,  they  did  great  hurt.  SfmteroH  Ireland. 

The  wax  that  hatli  *uch  a  foundation  will  not 
only  be  reputed  just,  but  holy  and  merUarioui. 

licleigh,  Eu. 

Sufficient  meant  of  redemption  and  salvation, 
by  the  satisfactory  and  mMtorwvt  death  and  obe- 
dience of.be  incarnate  Son  of  Cod.  Jesus  Christ, 
God  blessed  for  ever. 

Tliis  it  not  only  tlie  mast  prudent,  but  the 


Merito'hiocsi.y.  adv.  [from  meritorious.] 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  reward. 

He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  em- 
ployments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up 
his  credit 


Memto'riousxess.  tt.  s.  [from  meretori- 
out."]  The  act  or  slate  of  deserving 
well. 

There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  •t.-ri'o- 
riotuneu  of  what  they  did  ;  bat  still  there  was  no 
law  of  God  to  ground  h  upon,  and  consequently 
it  was  not  conscience. 


Mb'ritory.*  adj.   [nteriloirt,  French.] 
Deserving  of  reward ;  meritorious. 

How  mentery  is  lliilke  ilecsie 

Of  ciiaritev  to  tlotbc  sod  feede 
The  poore  fblke.  Coturr,  Comf.  Am.  Prol. 

and  l>ettir  to  have  pyric 


It  ya  more  merytory  and 
upon  the  foole  than  upon  the  worldHy  wyte  i 
14.  BwerttDictet^ Sayingt-fthe Philo*.  (M77,)  A.vi. 

Mc'niTOT.+  tt.  s.  [lucillum,  Latin.]  A 
kind  of  play  used  by  children,  in  swing- 
ing themselves  on  ropes  or  the  like,  till 
they  are  giddy. 

Speght,  Glott.  to  Chaucer. 

Meri.b.*  n.s.  [merle,  Ft.  merula,  Latin.] 
A  blackbird. 

Upon  his  dulcet  pyp*  the  merie  doth  only  play. 

Drayton,  Pofyoli.  8. 13. 
To  the  ourthful  atartV  Ibe  warbling  mav  is  singt. 

Dnytm,  PolyoU,  S.  14. 

M«'RLis.f  ».  «.  [etmerillon,  French  ;  tmer- 
lin,  merlin,  Teut.  Serenius  derives  it 
from  the  Icel.  maer.  Marleon  is  an  old 
way  of  writing  our  word.]  A  kind  of 
hawk. 

I  wolde  eh  have  tliought  yt  moche  mora  than  a 
mynvcle,  the  wolf*  to  to  have  left  the  ahepe,  the 

fott  ills'  capon,  and  tlie  marleon  tlw  poore  Lyrde. 

Ihle,  Vet  »  Cawrar,  (1543,)  fol.  39. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delighu, 
he  was  at  that  time  following  a  merlin.  Sidney. 

MerUnt  and  wild  fowl  come  unto  tat  with  a 

AVT.  JSPrea^JfiaftAp.117. 

Mi'rmaid.  it.  t.  [uter,  the  sea,  and  maid.] 
A  sea  woman ;  an  animal 
man's  head  and  fish's  tail. 

I'll  drown  more  sailors  thnc  the 


Thou  I 

Since  once  I  set  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphrn'a  back 
during  auch  dulcet  and  tasnnonioua  breath, 


Did  sense  persuade  Ulysses  not  to  bear 
The  mermaidi'  songs,  which  to  bis  men  did  please. 

That  they  were  all  persuaded,  through  die  ear, 
To  quit  the  ship  and  leap  into  the  seas  ?  JDarsci. 

Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  a  mermaid: 
Horace  bis  monster,  with  woman's  bead  above, 
and  fishy  extremity  below,  answers  the  shape  of 
the  ancient  Syrens  that  attempted  upon  Ulysaea. 

iTrtiarn,  Vvlg.  Err. 

Mermaid's  trumpet,  m.  s.  A  kind  of  fish. 


Me'rman.*  n.  i.  The  sea  man ;  the  male 
of  the  mermaid. 

loubt  of  the  reality 
if  we  may  believe 
lettiinooy  enough  lo 
Cnambtri. 

Mb'hrily.  adv.  [from  merry.]  Gaily, 
airily  ;  cheerfully  ;  with  mirth  ;  with 
gaiety ;  with  laughter. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  we  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  bangs  on  the  bough. 

Shaejpearr . 

When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters, 
they  approach  sadly,  and  go  away  sarrrif*. 

Skalmware,  Tim.  of  Alhen,. 
A  paten  of  France  thinks  of  no  more  than  his 
coarse  bread  and  his  onions,  Ms  canvas  clothes  and 
edly  on  working 
ty  on  holidays. 
r<mntV,  .VtaaV/. 
Krrrily  ting,  and  sport,  and  play, 
For  tit  Oriana'a  nuptial  day. 

5  C 


wooden  shoes,  labours  o 
days,  and  dances  or  plays 
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Ma'aaiM  axe.  n. *.  [merry  and  make."]  A 
festival;  a  meeting  of  mirth;  merry 
pranks. 

Thenot,  now  ni<  th«  time  of  merrimabt, 
Nor  Pen  10  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play  ; 
8ike  mirth  in  May  is  meeteat  for  lo  make, 
Orsominrr  shade,  under  the  cocked  bay. 

tynuer,  Shep.  Cat. 
The  knight  did  not  forbear, 
Hrr  honest  mirth  and  pleasure  to  partake, 

But  when  he  taw  ber  gibe,  and  toy,  and  genre, 
And  paw  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimaix, 
Her  dalliance  he  deapiaed.  tyenarr,  F.  Q. 

To  Me'rrim  are.  r.  ».  To  feast;  to  be 
jovial. 

With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  mmmakt  at  nigbu 

Guy,  Pnitornlu 

Mk'hrimext.  n.  *.  [from  merry.]    Mirth  ; 
gaiety;  cheerfulness;  laughter. 
Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained 


2.  Laughing;  loudly  cheerful;  gay  of 
heart. 

lltey  drank  and  were  merry  with  him. 

Gen.  xliti.  84. 

The  vine  Umpmhcth,  nil  the  merry-hearted  sigh. 

/as.  isiv. 

Snmc  that  an-  of  an  ill  and  roelnnclioly  nature. 


eir  rural  merriment. 

Sptwr,  F-  Q. 

A  number  of  merriment*  and  jests,  wherewith 
tbey  have  pleasantly  moral  much  laughter  at  our 
manner  of  serving  God.  Hooker. 

Metbougbt  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment.  i/tltm,  Comm. 

Mr/aaiNKU.  n.  s.  [from  merry.']  Mirth  ; 
merry  disposition. 

The  stile  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the 
merrntess.  Aatstrare. 

ME'KRY.f  adj.  [Dr.  Johnson  lias  offered 
no  etymology ;  it  is  the  Saxon  myntj, 
mipije,  mepi;,  mepie ;  of  which  an  an- 
cient  sense  i*  tweet,  pleatant,  agreeable ; 
and  so  merry  is  used  by  our  old  authors. 
In  Gen.  xiii.  10.  mipige  is  applied  to  tlie 
plain  of  Jordan,  where  our  present  trans- 
lation uses  the  words,  "as  the  garden  of 
God,"  and  a  more  ancient  one,  "para- 
dise;" to  denote  a  pleasant  and  fruitful 
country :  and  thus  some  of  the  old  com- 
mentators, "  sicut  locus  anueniuimut:."] 

1.  Pleasant ;  sweet ;  agreeable  ;  delight- 
ful ;  charming.  Dr.  Johnson  has  given, 
as  a  third  illustration  of  this  word,  a 
single  example  from  Dryden,  with  the 
definition  of  prosperous ;  which  belongs 
to  the  present  meaning,  hitherto  over- 
passed in  our  dictionaries.  Spenser 
thus  applies  uterry  to  wind  and  weather; 
i.  c.  pleasant,  or  agreeable,  not  foul,  not 
tempestuous,  fair. 

TV  nightingale  with  y>  n.ry  a  note, 

Chaucer,  Flow*  and  Leaf. 
His  vols  wai  nmer  than  the  mery  argon. 
On  masse  dates  that  in  the  churches  goo. 

dancer,  Ximnet  Ft.  Tale. 
A  citce  — 

That  stood  ful  nsery  upon  an  ha  ten  aide. 

t*«ue rr,  Wanna  Pr.  Tale. 
At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came. 

tyenarr,  Pt-.xfinliimhn. 
There  eke  my  feeble  bark  awhile  may  stay, 
Till  nsery  wind  and  weather  call  her  thence  away. 

.Wmrr,  F.  «.  i.  itL  I. 
The  merry  harp  with  the  lute,  [in  the  older  rcr. 
sion,  nVann/ harp.J  Plain*  I  mi.  3. 

In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 

And  running  with  a  marry  gale, 
With  friendly  atari  my  safety  seek, 
Within  son  ' 


incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be 
ead  and  ill-disnuacd  •  and  other*  that  are  of  a 
jovial  nature,  do  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry 
and  cheerful.  If  aeon,  .Va(.  Hut. 

Man  a  the  merriest  apeciea  of  the  creation ;  all 
above  and  below  htm  are  serious,  .tddauH. 

3.  Causing  laughter. 

You  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  ber  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death ; 
My  band  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  yctt. 

Shaktptart. 

4.  To  make  Merry.  To  junket ;  to  be 
jovial. 

They  trod  tlie  grapes  and  made  merry,  and  went 
into  Use  house  of  their  God.  Judge*,  ii.  117. 

A  fox  'spv'd  a  bevy  of  jolly,  gossiping  vtencbva 
meybng  merry  over  a  dash  of  pullets.  I.'  Estmngr. 

Me'kkv.*  n.  t.  [werwc,  Fr.]  The  common 
wild  red  cherry. 

Merry- andkew  +  n.  s.  [This  term  is 
traced  to  a  facetious  practitioner  in 
physick  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  physi- 
cian of  that  monarch.  His  name  was 
Andrew  Horde.  "  Dr.  Horde  was  an  in- 
genious man,  and  knew  how  to  humour 
and  please  his  patients,  readers,  and  au- 
ditors. In  his  travels  and  visits,  he  often 
appeared  and  spoke  in  publick;  and 
would  often  frequent  markets  and  fairs, 
where  a  conflux  of  people  used  to  get 
together,  to  whom  he  prescribed :  and 
to  induce  them  to  flock  thither  the  more 
readily,  he  would  make  humourous 
speeches,  couched  in  such  language  as 
caused  mirth,  and  wouderfully  propa- 
gated his  fame  !  — Twas  from  the  Doc- 
tor's method  of  using  such  speeches  at 
markets  and  fairs,  that  in  aftertimes 
those  that  imitated  the  like  humourous, 
jocose  language,  were  styled  Merry  An- 
drew; a  term  much  in  vogue  on  our 
stages."  Hearne,  Benedict.  Abb.  ed.  Ox. 
1735,  torn.  i.  Praef.  p.  5a]  A  buffoon  ; 
a  zany;  a  jack-pudding. 

He  would  be  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buf- 
foon ;  aa  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making  of  a 
counsellor,  than  the  faculties  of  a  mrrryoisdreui  or 
tumbler.  L'Rttrange. 

The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a 
merry^indreiv.  Biiectatvr, 

Me'rkymeetikg.*  «.  *.  [.merry  and  meet.] 
A  meeting  for  mirth  ;  a  festival. 

It  struck  their  fancy  luckily,  and  maintained 
the  uurry-morfm*.  lip.  Taylor,  Home  if  touting. 

The  studious  man  prefers  a  hook  before  a  revel, 
the  rigora  of  cunteanplalion  before  merry-meeting* 
anrl  jolly  company.  South,  Serm,  viii.  409. 

Mb'rrythouoht.  n.  c.  [merry  and 
thought. ]  A  forked  bone  on  the  body 
of  fowls ;  so  called  because  boys  and 
girls  pull  in  play  at  the  two  sides,  the 
longest  part  broken  off  betokening  pri- 
ority of  marriage. 

Let  him  not  be  breaking  merrythought*  under 
the  table  with  n.y  cousin. 

•fiVAord,  Contempt  of  the  Clergy. 

Me  RsioN.f  n.  t.  [mertio,  Lat.]    Tlie  act 
of  sulking,  or  dipping. 
16 


The  aversion  also  in  water,  and  the  envruou 
thence,  doth  figure  our  death  to  the  former,  (to  • 
natural  and  worldly  defilement,)  and  receiving  as 
a  new  life.  Uarrtne  on  Baptun*. 

Mesera'ick.  n.  t.  [*uo-4pam ;  mesaraiytte, 
French :  analogy  requires  it  mcsaratck.] 
Belonging  to  the  mysentery. 

It  takcih  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  mearrnira*,  and  accompanicth  the 
inconvertible  portion  into  die  siege. 

Brtmu.  fulg.  Err. 
Tlie  moat  subtile  part  of  the  chyle  pauaeth  im- 
mediately intu  the  blood  by  the  abvjrbvnt  ves>els 
of  the  guts,  which  discharge  themwlvt%  intu  tile 
mesenraot  veins.  .trmuinm. 
Mr.sE'KMs.f    impertonal  verb,    [me  and 
ttetnt,  or  it  teems  to  me;  for  this  word  it 
is  now  too  common  to  use  methinki  or 
methouoht,    an   unprammaticaJ  word. 

P  ej 

Dr.  Johnson. —  But  see  Mbtrinks.J  I 
think  ;  it  appears  to  me;  methinks. 

Jfe  aratrrA  that  the  partye  that  forfayteth  bis 
maryage  dooth  ayenst  the  law  of  nature. 

Bote  of  Good  Manert,  (Celt.  Ht>6.)  f-  U'-  b. 

Alas,  ofghoaU  I  hear  the  ghastly  cries  ; 
Yet  there,  mcaeeou,  I  bear  ber  singing  loud. 


Meteemed  by  my  side  a  royal  maid. 
Her  dainty  limbs  lull  softly  down  did  lay. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

To  that  general  subjection  of  Ute  land  metcrmt 
that  the  custom  or  tenure  can  be  no  bar  nor  im- 
peachment. Spentrr  an  Ireland. 

ME  SENTERY.  ».  s.  [>«r,>7«>,;  meter*, 
tere,  French.]  That  round  which  the 
guts  arc  convolved. 

When  the  chyle  paaacth  through  the  metenlrry, 
it  it  miied  with  the  lymph.  Aiimthnot  on  AtimnH. 

Mesbnte'rick.  adj.  [metcnterique,  French; 
from  mesentery?]  Relating  to  the  me- 
sentery. 

They  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, receiving  a  fine  lymph  from  die  lymplsatick 
duets,  which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and  scours 
iia  containing  v easels,  which,  from  the  nsraeiuvriot 
glands,  unite  in  large  channels  and  paae  directly 
into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  CXejmc. 

MESH.  it.  t.  [maesche,  Dutch ;  mache,  old 
French ;  it  were  therefore  better  written, 
as  it  is  commonly  pronounced,  mtuh.] 
The  interstice  of  a  net;  the  space  be- 
tween the  thread*  of  a  net. 

The  drover*  hang  square  nets  athwart  the  tide, 
thorough  which  the  shoal  of  pilchard  patai  ng,  leave 
many  behind  entangled  in  the  measAes. 

Carew,  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

Such  a  bare  ia  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 
the  make*  of  good  counsel  the  cripple. 

Shaktpeare,  Merck,  of  Yen. 

He  spreads  his  subtle  nvta  from  sight, 
Willi  twinkling  glasses  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  metha  light.  JJryJm. 

With  all  their  mouths  the  nerves  the  spirits  drink, 
Which  through  the  cells  or  the  fine  strainers  sink  -. 
'IIk-jc  all  the  chanaell'd  fibres  every  way, 
For  motion  and  sctimtJon,  still  convey  : 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  arterial  blood, 
liv  the  close  vructure  of  the  part*  wiiostood, 
Whose  narrow  metke*  atop  the  grotaer  flood. 

Jtladrmirrr. 

To  MESH.f  «.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  catch 
in  a  net ;  to  ensnare. 

Tboy  were  so  mraVrf  in  this  kynde  of  follie, 
that  they  knewc  oeitber  wltat  tbey  aayde,  nor  what 
they  did. 

-Versa,   IV.  of  Pkilotopk.  at  Court,  (1573,)  p.  89. 

The  flics  by  chance  meaai  in  her  hair, 
By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 

From  her  clear  eyes,  rich  jewels  were, 
They  so  like  d 
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Me'shy.  adj.  [firom  ««*.] 
of  net-work. 

Sonic  build  bis  home,  but  thence  bit  issue  barrr, 
Haute  make  his  e*nuAy  bed,  but  reavo  bit  ml 

Carew. 

Caogbt  in  (he  meaty  snare,  in  vain  they  beet 
Their  idle  wing*.  Tftomjofi. 

MB'sLix.f  n.  «.  [from  mesler,  French,  to 
mix ;  or  rather  corruptly  pronounced  for 
mitcfUane.  See  Masmn.  Dr.Johtwon. 
—  It  has  been  there  observed,  that  the 
word  is  more  probably  of  Goth,  origin; 
matteiuyn,  Teut.  farrago ;  rairtlic,  Sax. 
(.]    Mixed  corn :  as,  wheal  and 


«on  »  there  which  should  but  induce, 
and  therefore  much  lees  enforce,  ue  to  think,  that 
cere  of  dtwimilitudr  bptwern  the  jwoplc  of  Cioil 
and  tb«  heathe  n  n»tioiK  about  tliroi,  was  any  mora 
the  cnuse  of  forbutdine;  Uitin  to  put  un  g«rnu'ii'.K 
of  sundry  stuff,  than  of  charging  them  withul  not 
ID  aow  their  fiekli  with  medrn.      Hooker,  If.  %  7. 

If  erorke  for  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  hare, 
Of  wheat  and  ofmeHkn  utilhn.-f.Sod  go  save. 

Tuner. 

Mesoleu'cys.  n.  s.  QueAtwof.]  A  pre- 
cious stone,  black,  with  a  streak  of 
white  in  the  middle.  Diet. 

Meso'logabithms.  tut.  [s«V»{,  XsyK,  and 
a?/iu»(.]  The  logarithms  of  the  cosines 
and  tangents,  so  denominated  by  Kep- 
ler. Harris. 

Meso'mblas.  n.  i.  riunuAa;.]  A  precious 
stone  with  a  black  vein  parting  every 
colour  in  the  midst.  Bailey, 

Mespiu'se.T  n,  s.  [mespris,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  the  word  mespite,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  errour  of  the  press  in 
the  first  passage  from  Spenser,  which 
only  he  has  cited.  It  is  indeed  an  er- 
rour made  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  which  some  editions  have 
followed.  But  mesprise  is  repeated  by 
the  poet.]    Contempt;  scorn. 

Mammon  was  roucb  displeas'd,  yet  note  he  chusc 
But  beer  Uw  rigour  of  bis  bold  mttprue, 
And  thence  bim  forward  led,  him  further  to  en- 
ti.ii.  S/rnerr,  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  39. 

Thrn,  if  all  fayle,  we  will  by  force  ft  win, 
And  eke  reward  the  wretch  for  hi*  metprae, 
As  may  be  worthy  of  his  heinous  .sin. 

tyeiss-r.  F.  Q.  Hi.  Is.  9. 
And  Ate  eke  prorokt  Mm  prislly 
With  lore  of  her,  and  shame  of  such  metpnte. 

S/tentCr,  f,  Q  jT.  iT.  |1, 

MESS.f  *•  *•  [««,  old  French  ;  mesto, 
Italian;  missus,  Latin;  met,  Gothick; 
mere,  Saxon,  a  dish.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
The  past  participle  of  the  Saxon  mecpan, 
cibare,  to  furnish  meat  or  food:  in 
French  met*;  in  Italian  Mew,  from  the 
tame  verb.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of 
Purl.  ii.  327.  —  I  differ  both  from  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Tooke.  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  part  of  lug  etymology,  La 
thus  supported  by  bishop  Patrick.  "  It 
was  the  ancient  custom  for  great  men  to 
honour  such  as  were  in  their  favour,  by 
sending  dishes  to  them,  which  were  first  I 
served  up  to  themselves :  from  whence 
they  were  called  mista,  messes,  things 
tent."  Note  on  Genesis,  xliii.  34.  But 
I  consider  the  word  as  denoting  a  men- 
rare  or  portion  ;  and  thus  Sir  John  Char- 


din  informs  us  that  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  the  Indies,  a  carver  part*  each  dish, 
which  is  set  before  the  master  of  the 
house,  or  the  principal  guest,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  into  as  many  portions, 
put  into  different  plates,  as  there  are 
people  to  cat.  And  so  Benjamin's  met*, 
on  which  the  learned  bishop  has  made 
the  preceding  remark,  is  five  portions, 
or  five  times  as  much  of  every  thing  us 
any  of  his  brethren's.  Our  word,  in  this 
sense,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Germ,  mass, 
a  measure :  and  thus,  in  our  old  lexi- 
cography, mess  is  explained  "  a  mease 
of  meat,  a  mease  of  pottage."  Huloet'a 
Diet.  Sec  also  Mease.  J 
1.  A  dish ;  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  table 
together. 

The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  au-js  before  you.  Ska  hp.  Ttmon. 

Now  your  traveller, 
He  and  his  toothpick  al  my  woraMp's  mrsr. 


I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  meuat  por- 
ridge.  Shaisi<eare  M.  >fioes^fH'm,ii«r. 

Herbs  end  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-banded  Phillts  dmer*. 

Hilton,  VAU. 

Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their 
palates  they  might  have  changed  mews. 

Decay  of  Chr.  Piety. 

From  Mm  he  nest  receives  it  thick  or  than, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in.  Pope. 

2.  The  ordinary  of  military  men  at  a  re- 
gulated price ;  the  meal  provided  for  a 
certain  number.    See  To  Mess. 

To  MESS.f  r.  n. 

1.  To  eat ;  to  feed.  If  this  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  word,  of  which  however 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  neither  example  nor 
etymon,  it  may  be  from  the  Saxon  mec- 
pan, to  furnish  meat  or  food. 

2.  To  contribute  to  the  common  expence 
of  the  table  in  settled  proportions;  to 
eat  and  drink  together  at  a  regulated 
price.  Chiefly  a  military  phrase,  [from 
the  substantive.] 

We  will  place  them  at  an  inn,  where  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  he  had  served  in  were  ntraauia;. 

Pye,  Slcctcha an  Far.  Suhjectt,  (1796,  J  p.  10. 

ME'ssAGE.f  n.  s.  [message,  Fr.  q.  d.  med- 
saegen,  a  Suio-Goth.  inert,  cum,  with,  and 
saega,  dicerc,  to  speak.  Screnius.]  An 
errand  ;  any  thing  committed  to  another 
to  be  told  to  a  third. 

She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight, 
Through  which  ber  words  so  wise  do  make  their 
wav. 

To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  sprlght.  Spriurr. 

May  one,  that  it  a  herald  and  a  pnnce, 
Do  a  fair  metsure  to  his  kingly  ears  ?  Shattpeare. 

She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondcrous  virtues ;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  spwchle^  mrtu^rs.  SHnksjxart . 

Gently  least  thou  told 
Thy  message,  wMch  might  else  in  idling  wound. 
And  iu  performing  end  us.  item,  P.  L. 

Let  the  minister  be  low,  bis  interest  inconsi- 
derable, the  word  will  suffer  for  Ms  sake ;  the 
menage  will  still  find  reception  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  messenger.  South. 

VIk  welcome  metlrcee  fustic,  was  soon  rreijiv'd; 
'Twas  lo  be  wieb'd  ami  liup'd,  but  scarce  believ'd. 

Vryden. 

Me'sse.voer^  n.  i.  [messetger,  French.  Dr. 


Johnson.  —  And  so  our  own  word  was 
at  first  written.  "  This  messager  tur- 
mented  was,  till  he  tcllcn  plat  and  plain, 
&c.  Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.] 
One  who  carries  an  errand ;  one  who 
comes  from  another  to  a  third ;  one  who 
brings  an  account  or  foretoken  of  any 
thing  ;  an  harbinger  ;  a  forerunner. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  di*maid, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  bis  message  said. 


Yon  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  mettengen  of  day.  Shales. 

The  earl  dispatched  «uu,-ng,T»one  after  another 
to  the  king,  whh  an  account  of  what  he  lii'iud  and 
believed  lie  saw,  and  yet  thought  not  lit  lo  stay 
for  an  answer.  Clarendon. 

Joy  louch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n  ;  be  stay'd 
Enttanc-d,  and  oil  the  blissful  haunt  surrey 'd. 

r°p> 

MESSI'AH.  n.s.  [from  the  Hebrew.] 
The  Anointed  ;  the  Christ ;  the  Saviour 
of  the  world ;  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Crest  and  publick  opposition  the  magistrates 
made  against  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nasareth,  when 
be  appeared  m  the  Mersiah.      Oaiu  en  the  MM. 

Mejwi'aiiship.*  n.  s.  The  office  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  Messiahship  was  pretended  to  by  several 
impostors ;  but  fallacy  and  falsehood  being  natu- 
rally sink,  tbey  still  sunk  and  came  lo  nothing. 

South,  Serm.  iii.  2Sf. 

Ctiris*  —  gave  as  strong  a  proof  of  Ms  Messiah, 
ski/,,  as  infinite  power,  joined  with  equal  veracity, 
could  give.  South,  Scrm.  iii.  38tf. 

MESSI  EURS.  «.      [French,  plural  of 

iHonrtrar.]  Sirs ;  gentlemen. 
Me'ssmate.  »,  i.  [mess  and  mate.']  One 

who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

Me'ssuace.  n, 


.  [metsuagium,  law  Latin  ; 
lormetl  perhaps  from  mesnage  by  mis- 
take of  the  n  in  court-hand  for  at,  they 
being  written  alike,  mesnage  from  mar- 
son,  French.]  The  house  and  ground 
set  apart  for  household  uses. 
Met,  the  preterite  and  part,  of  meet. 

A  set  of  well-meaning  gentlemen  in  England, 
not  lo  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  take  it  for 

Met.*  n.s.  [perhaps  from  mete.']  A  mea- 
sure. A  northern  word.  Grose,  and 
Craven  Dialect. 

M ETA' BASIS,  n.  s.  [Greek.]  In  rhe- 
torick,  a  figure  by  which  the  orator 
passes  from  one  thing  to  another.  Diet. 

Meta'bola.  n.  i.  [sufottai.]  In  medicine, 
a  change  of  time,  air,  or  disease. 

Metaca'bpal.  adj.  [from  metacarpus.] 
Belonging  to  the  metacarpus.  Did. 

It  will  facilitate  the  sepsration  in  the  joint, 
when  you  cut  the  finger  from  the  metacarpal  bone. 

Sharj*,  Surgery. 

Mbtaca'rfus.  n.  s.  [p<7a»uls*Ms>.]  .  In  ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of 
four  bones,  which  are  joined  to  the 
fingers.  Diet. 

The  mnjunction  is  called  syrurthrosrs;  as  in 
the  joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  metacarpus. 

Meta'cmromism.*  n.  s.  [*.«<*.  and  x?i>*<, 
Gr.]  A  mistake  in  the  computet  ion  of 
time;  placing  an  event  after  the  time 
when  it  really  happened. 
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MET 

laboureth  to  prove  that  H  Is  a  mela- 
i  of  ail  yean,  Kepler  of  fire. 

Crfgorrf,  Port/turn.  '.IISSO.)  p.  165. 
Ao  error  committed  la-rvin  [tlw  d*Mgnatk>n  of 
rim*]  is  called  anachronism :  and  either  saith  too 
mstch,  and  that  it  a  prochronism,  or  too  little,  and 
thai  la  a  mxnnchrumirn.  Ibid.  |>.  1 74. 

Me'tage.*  n.  s.  [from  To  mete.]  Mea- 
surement of  coat. 

MeTAGRA'MMATISJI.H.S.  [o.i7a and y;iiip.».] 

Anagramiuatism,  or  mctagrammatitm, 
is  a  dissolution  of  a  name  iato  its  letters, 
as  its  elements,  and  a  new  connexion  of 
it  by  artificial  transposition,  without  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  or  change  of  any 
letter  into  different  words,  making  some 
perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person 

Camden. 


ME'TAL.  a.  t.  [metal,  French  ;  metaUum, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  metalt  are  characterized  as  a  class, 
by  a  peculiar  degree  of  brilliancy  and 
opacity:  they  are  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  heat;  they  include  the 
heaviest  and  lightest  solids,  and  differ 
extremely  in  fusibility :  some  arc  brittle; 
others,  malleable  and  ductile.  All  the 
metals  unite  to  oxygen,  producing  rae- 
tallick  oxides,  which,  combined  with 
acids,  form  metallick  salt*.  Journ.  of 
Science,  ore  No.  20.  p. 

loft*, 


2.  Courage, 
more  frequently  wri... 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companion!  had  to 
much  mrlal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part 
carried  it.  Ciarcndim* 

3.  Upon  this  signification  the  following 
ambiguity  is  founded. 

Both  kinds  of  melal  he  prepar'd, 
Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward ; 
Courage  and  iteel  both  of  great  force, 
Pnepar'd  for  better  or  for  won*.  Hiubbreit. 

Me'talled.*   See  Mettled. 

METALE'PSIS.  n.  t.  [^dx^.]  A  con- 
tinuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through 
a  succession  of  significations.  Bailey. 

Mbtai.e'ftically.*  adv.  [from  metalep- 
tis.]    By  transposition. 

The  name  of  promises  may  melaii-pucatly  be  ex- 
tended to  commiuafiont. 

Bp.  Snnderhm,  on  Protista.  Oatht.  i.  j  0. 

Meta'llical.  1  adj.  [from  metallum,  Lat. 
Meta'llick.  j     metallique,  Fr.]  Par. 
taking  of  metal ;  containing  metal ;  con- 
sisting of  metal. 

The  autients  observing  in  that  material  a  kind 
of  wrtaffierf  nature,  or  fusibility,  teem  to  have 
resolved  It  to  nobler  use ;  an  art  now  utterly  lost. 

Woiltm.  AtvMiUcturt. 
The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  min'nd  treasure,  and  melulttci  oar.  Illacimart 

Metalli'perous.  adj.  [metallum  and Jen, 
Latin.]    Producing  metals.  Did. 
Meta'llike.  adj.  ("from  metal.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  metal. 

Metalline  water*  have  virtual  cold  in  them ;  put 
tbofcfura  wood  or  clay  into  imJth'i  water,  and  try 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  of  metal. 

Though  the  quicksilver  were  brought  to  a  very 
close  and  lovely  metalline  c)  Under,  not  interrupted 


MET 

by  intcTspcr«-d  bobbles,  re*,  havi 
to  I*  again  drawn  out  of  Uie 
Utile  bubbles  disclosed  therrttrlvc 


the  air 

several 

JJoyfc. 

Mb'tallist.  n.t.  [from  metal;  metalliste, 
Fr.]  A  worker  in  metals;  skilled  in 
metals. 

Metatluli  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels 
for  fining  metal',  Uiat  the  melted  nwlal  run  nut 
out  j  it  i>  made  of  quick  lime  and  ox  blood. 

.W.vun,  Meci.  Unrrcues. 

Metallography,  n.  s.  [metallum  ami 
W>d>.]  An  account  or  description  ol 
metals.  Diet. 

Metallurgist^  «•  s.  [metallurgiste,  Fr. 
metallum  and  i>vw.]  A  worker  in  metals. 

Meta'llurgy.Tm  s.  [irutallurgie,  French; 
metallum  and  ifyt*7\  Tlie  art  of  work- 
ing metals,  or  separating  them  from 
their  ore. 

Drayton  personifies  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire, 
which  be  makes  a  witch  skilful  in  mrrW/ur^y. 

Harlan,  .Voles  on  Milton  i  Urn.  I'tcms. 
Mb'talman.*  «.  «.  [metal  and  inch.]  A 
coppersmith  ;  a  tinman. 

A  vmilh,  or  a  metalman,  tlw  pot's  never  from 
bit  noae.  Rurlm,  Ami.  of  Met.  p.  1 10. 

To  METAMO  RPHOSE,  v.  a.  [metamor- 
phosrr,  Fr.  su/a^fs*.]  To  change  the 
form  or  shape  of  any  thing. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  mHanwrjJt^s'd  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lot*  my  time. 

S,Vai»nrtrrr. 

They  became  degenerate  and  metam^pn^rd 
like  Ncbucbadncziar,  who,  though  he  liad  Uie  face 
of  a  man,  had  the  heart  of  a  beiut. 

Daeirt  on  Ireiand. 

The  impossibility  to  conceive  so  great  a  prince 
and  favourite  ao  suddenly  isvcfaiiwrj'Aured'  into  tra- 
vellers, with  no  train,  wax  ctiaugtt  to  make  any 
man  uabelieve  his  fire  senses.  Wolivn. 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began  ; 
And  earth  waa  mcrnawipWrf  into  nun. 

Vrytrn,  Oeil. 

Metamo'rphoser.*  ».  i.  [from  To  me- 
tamorphose.] One  who  changes  the 
shape. 

What  shall  I  name  this  man  but  a  beastly  mr- 

tamarpnoier  both  of  himself,  and  of  others  ? 

Did  fir  nrvnknra%  (1576.) 

Mktamo'hpiiosick.*  adj.  [from  metamor- 
phosis.] Transforming ;  changing  the 
shape. 

All  the  Metamerphotic  fable*  of  the  ancients, 
turning  policicd  and  commercial  people  into  hor- 
rid and  savage  monsters,  will,  like  cloud*  In-fore 
the  sun,  diapel  and  evaporate  before  the  light  of 
truth.  PmrmM  on  Anita-  p.  ««>. 

Metamo'rphosis.  n.  s.  [metamorphose, 
Yr.  unlafufipiMii.'] 

1.  Transformation;  change  of  shape. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  short  narration, 
what  was  the  causer  of  litis  irtrtesstHviaaru.  Sidney. 

Obscene  talk  is  grown  ao  common,  that  one 
would  Ihink  we  were  fallen  into  an  age  of  meta- 
morjAaal,  and  Uiat  die  brutes  did  not  only  po- 
etically but  really  speak.         Gov.  of  Ike  Tongue. 

What!  my  noble  colonel  in  mrtam^otu ! 
On  what  occasion  arc  you  transformed  ? 

Jiryten,  Span.  Frinr. 

Tharc  arc  probable  machines  in  cpkk  poems, 
where  the  gods  are  no  Una  actors  than  the  men  ; 
but  the  lew  credible  sort,  such  an  nvtuiswfpiWj, 
are  far  more  rare.  llroomr. 

2.  It  is  applied  by  Harvey  to  the  changes 
an  animal  undergoes,  both  in  its  forma- 
tion and  growth  ;  and  by  several  to  the 

shapes  some  insects  in  particu- 
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is  the  silk-worm  and 

Qvinci/. 

ME'TAPHOR.  n.  t.  [metaphore,  Fr.  ^a- 
<P*f*.]  The  application  of  a  word  to  an 
use  to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it 
cannot  be  put :  an,  he  bridle*  his  anger ; 
he  deadens  the  sound;  the  spring  awakes 
the  flowers.  A  metaphor  is  a  simile 
comprized  in  a  word ;  the  spring  putting 
in  action  the  powers  of  vegetation,  which 
were  torpid  in  the  winter,  as  the  powers 
of  a  sleeping  animal  are  excited  by 
awaking  him. 

The  work  of  tragedy  is  on  the  paaaioRs,  and  in 
a  dialogue  ;  both  of  tb.'ro  abhor  strong  metapton, 
in  which  die  cpopwa  delights. 

DrgJen,  DttL  la  Virf.  jSn. 
One  died  in  mrlaphar,  and  one  in  song.  ftat. 

Metapiio'ricai..  I  adj.  [metapkoriqttr,  Fr. 

Metapiio'rick.  }  from  metaphor.]  Not 
literal ;  not  according  to  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  6gurative. 

'1  lie  words  which  w«ee  do  continue ;  die  only 
diliercncii  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal, 
tltey  now  have  a  tnetapkarient  use.  Jtodtn. 

Metaphorically.*  adv.  [from  meta- 
phorical.]   Figuratively;  not  literally. 

Such  as  arc  improperly  melancholy,  or  nvta- 
pnoncaJty  inad,  lightly  mad. 

ilurtvri,  Anal  of  ittL   To  Ike  Header. 
If  strictly  taken,  it  is  not  true ;  if  melnphen- 
enUf  taken,  though  it  he  true,  yet  it  is  not  per- 
tinent. Prarton  uh  tAc  Creed,  Art.  5. 

Meta'phorirt.*  n.  s.  [from  metaphor.] 
A  maker  of  metaphors. 

1/ct  the  port  send  to  the  metapharitt  for  his  alle- 
gories.       Arbutknat  and  Pvpe,  Hart.  SerMmi. 

M  ET A  PI Ul  AS E.+  «.  «.  [««?%»».(.]  A 
mere  verbal  translation  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another;  a  close  interpre- 
tation. 

Where  the  English  mcfnpArajr  reaxloth,  Thou 
slink  accept,  Ac.  the  Hebrew  saidi,  Thou  shall 
consume.        Gregory,  iWAaav.  (1C50,)  p.  ?M. 

This  translation  U  i 


Ma'TAPHHAST.f  «•*•  [metaphratte,  Fr. 
P-JcttiCLw]  A  literal  translator;  one 
who  translates  word  for  word  from  one 
language  into  another  ;  an  interpreter. 

He  (Symeonj  obtained  tlw  distinguishing  ap- 
pellation of  Uie  meuphrau,  because,  at  the  com- 
mand ami  under  the  auspices  of  Coosianline 
I'orphyrogenitus,  he  modernized  the  more  an- 
ciint  narratives  of  die  miiaclea  and  martyrdoms 
of  Use  most  eminent  euslern  and  western  saints  for 
ilse  use  of  the  (Jrcck  church ;  or  rather  digested 
from  detached,  imperfect,  or  obsolete  books  on 
the  subject,  a  new  and  more  cuminodious  I  tody  of 
tlw  sacred  biography.  H'artan,  Hut.  £.  J*,  ii.  !<«>. 

Metaphra'sticii.*  arf/'. [front  metapJirait.) 
Close  in  interpretation  ;  literal. 

Masimus  Planudes  l>as  die  merit  of  having 
familiarised  to  ltis  countrymen  many  Latin  das- 
sicks  of  tlie  lower  empire,  by  mrtaiAratlic  versions. 

tt'arlm,  //it/.  £\  P.  ii.  IC9. 
METAPUY-MCALt  \  . 

Metaphy'sick.    J  , 

1.  Versed  in  metaphysicks ;  relating  to 
metaphysicks. 

He  knew  what's  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  mcJo;>ty»*t*  wit  can  fly.  //luiarot,  i.  1 . 

His  ideas  on  that  subject  were  much  mure 
Platonic  and  metuphyticnl. 

H  art**,  Hi*.  E.  P.  383. 

2.  In  Shakspeare  it  means  supernatural 
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or  preternatural.  So  metaphysicis  were 
called  "  supernatural  art*.'  Engl.  Diet, 
by  H.C.  1655. 

Hi*  the*  bitter, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  s 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impede*  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate,  and  mxetapnytieal  aid,  doth  seem 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal.      Shaksp.  Mneitlh. 

Metaphy'bically.*  adv-  [from  metaphy- 
sical.'] In  a  metaphysical  manner  j  with 
metaphysical  distinction. 
Tills  argument  scents  m.'i^y>i.-.^vU>  conclude. 

Soul*.  Serm.  sill.  361. 
Supposing  it  were  philosophically  or  nutapky- 
ricaUy  pusuble  or  oincvnabhj. 

Bioiioik.  BiU.1995. 
MaTAPfl ysi'ciah.*    n.  t.  [metaphusicien, 
Fr.]   One  versed  in  mettphysirks. 

The  pathetic  or  aublime  strokes  of  Virgil  would 
be  but  little  reliihol  by  Ifaeologists  and  metopMy- 
Hartm,  Hut.  K.  P.  i.  340. 


METAPHY'SICK.fl  n.t.  [metaphytiaue, 
METAPHY'SICKS.  J  Fr.  Gr. 
it.tr &  ta  finxA,  the  opening  of  Aristotle's 
chapter  after  that  on  pnvsick*.]  On. 
tology;  the  doctrine  of  the  general 
affections  of  substances  existing. 

The  matlicmatitks  and  the  mWjmnsvadbr, 
Fall  to  than  e»  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

S&aJctpearr. 

Call  her  the  meteaihytiekt  of  her  set, 
And  say  the  tortures  win  a*  quartans  vex 
itipirim*.  GtnretnnJ. 

it  tight  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receding 
iu ,  the  form  of  contrary  specie*  should  be  received 
confusedly  together,  which  how  absurd  k  il,  Aris- 

ckam  on  Drawing. 
s's  defence ! 


ic  Stiver  rile 
for  aid  on  • 


Pope,  DumUJ. 
Tbe  topEcks  of  ontology  or  tnetapKytick,  are 
»uu,  effect,  action,  pasviun,  identity,  opposition, 
wubject,  wljuoet,  and  ugn.  H'ctft,,  I.u^ick. 

Me'TAPIASM.  R.  I.  [fttlaxXeariUec.]  A  figure 

in  rhetoric,  wherein  words  or  letters  | 
are  transposed  contrary  to  their  natural  < 
order.  Did.  J 

Metasta'sis.  71.  *.  Tf««"taraiK.]    Trans- . 
lation  or  removal. 

Hia  diteawf  was  a  dangerous  astliina ;  the  cause 
a  ststoMoMa,  or  tr.nal.uon  of 
from  fail  joint*  to  hit  long*. 


Metatarsal.  arf».[from 
longing  to  the  metatarsus. 

The  Irenes  of  the  toes,  and  part  only  of  the 
mrlatartul  bonea  may  be  carious ;  in  which  case 
cut  off  only  to  much  of  the  foot  at  i>  disordered,  j 
Sharp,  Surgery. 

Metata'bbus.  n. ».  [/as'ra  and  rasai,-.]  The 
middle  of  the  foot,  which  is  composed 
of  five  small  bones  connected  to  those 
of  the  first  part  of  the  foot.  Dirt. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  ss  in  the 
joining  the  Uraui  to  the 


m  UfHvii|  Svf j*try. 

MBTA'THESts.t  a.  t.  (j*t7<*3i»-K.J    A  trans- 
position. 

What  a  taetallutb  h  this,  that  be  who  pcfiiapi 
.it  born  of  royal  blood,  and  kept  company  with 
king*  and  princes,  shall  now  cry  out  with  Job 
"  to  corruption,  tliou  art  my  fattirr ;  u>  the  worm, 
thou  art  my  mother  and  sister !" 

GrtennUl,  AH  of  Emmalmxng,  p.  105. 

To  METE.  v.  a.  [mrt/or,  Latin.]   To  mea- 
aure;  to  reduce  to 


Succoth.    '   .  rnJw. 
To  measure  any  distance  by  a  line,  apply  some 

knuwn  measure  wherewith  to  mete  it.  liAif, 

Though  you  many  ways  pursue 
To  and  their  Imgtb,  you'll  new  mete  the  true. 
Hut  ihut ;  lake  all  that  apace  the  tun 
Afaat  out,  when  every  daily  round  it  run.  Creech. 
Me'tkrly.*  adv.  [probably  from  mete.'] 
Moderately.     Westmoreland  Dialect. 
Tolerably  well ;  within  bounds.  Craven 
Dialect,  and  Brockett.    In  the  older 
northern  glossaries,  the  word  is  defined 
indifferent. 

Me'tewand.I  n.  t.  [mete  and  yard,  or 
Ms'teyard.  j     wind.]   A  staff  of  a  cer- 
tain length  wherewith  measures  arc 
taken. 

A  true  touchstone,  ■  sure  metrvand  lieth  before 
their  eyes.  Atcham,  Sthoolmatter. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteoutness  in  meleyard, 
weight,  or  measure.  Let-  *i».  35. 

To  Metkmpsy'ciiose.  v.  a.  [from  metemp- 
sychosis.] To  translate  from  body  to 
body.    A  word  not  received. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucian 
affirm*  to  be  metemptychootd,  or  translated  into  the 
Wics  of  esaca,  and  there  remain  certain  years,  for 
pennywottfa  out  of  their 
Ptachan  an  Bhiumng, 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS-t  m.t.  0«?«r«+«^- 
«•!<.]  The  transmigration  of  souls  from 
body  to  body. 

from  the  opinion  of  metempryclumt,  or  trans- 
migration of  the  soul*  of  men  into  the  bodies  of 
brants,  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition, 
after  bis  death  Orpheus  die  musician  became  a 
a  wan.  Jtrotem,  Vntg.  Err. 

Here,  Pliiltraoa,  at  parting  with  tile  subject  of 
the  sacred  animals,  I  may  obarrre  to  you,  that  tile 
doctrine  of  the  uwrtrwyojitAuoj,  supposed  by  Use 
Greek  writers  a  native  of  Kgypt,  is  by  many  people 
believed  to  owe  it*  birtb  to  this  article  or  her  the. 
ology.  Cbtanaf ry,  PhiL  to  HytL  Ow.  4. 

METEOR,  n.t.  [mrfwe,  Fr.  u.V«r«.] 
Any  bodies  in  the  air  or  sky  that  are  of 
a  flux  and  transitory  nature. 

Look'd  lie  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  mcrrity  ? 
What  obserrauon  niad'at  thou  in  this  cur, 
Of  bis  heart's  metevri  tilting  in  his  face  ? 

SSnltipcarr. 

She  began  to  caat  with  herself  from  wliat  coast 
lliis  hissing  star  must  rise  upon  the  horison  of 
Ireland;  tor  there  bad  the  like  tnctrw  strong 
influence  before.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

These  burning  fits  but  asrfcor*  be, 
Wboae  matter  in  thee  soon  is  spent : 

Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts  which  are  in  thee, 
Arc  an  utu-lisiigi-uMe  ilmutmenu  Donne. 

Then  naming  laWnw*.  bung  in  air,  were  seen, 
And  thunders  rattled  through  •  sky  sereoe. 

Dryten,  Jin. 

Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  bUaing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  Ares  were  spent;  and  then  cast  down- 
ward 

To  be  trod  out  by  Cmar?  Dryden,  till  Jar  Love. 

O  port,  thou  hadst  been  tfiscreeter. 
Hanging  the  monarch's  bat  so  high, 

If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star  a  meteor, 
WhMi  did  but  blase,  and  rove,  and  die.  Prior. 

To  Me'teokize.*  ».  n.  [from  weYew-]  To 

ascend  in  evaporation. 
To  the  end  the  dews  may  meitorue,  and  emit 

their  finer  spirits.  Evetyn,  Pomona,  ch,  I. 

Meteorolo'oical.  adj.  [from  meteoro. 

logy.]    Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 


Others  are  considerable  in 

v  laity. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  light, 
be  new-come  guests,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heavens 

or  meleoniogkal  impressions  not  Inutscending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among 
celestial  bodies.  JJowett,  foe.  Forest. 

Meteoro'Lchiist.  n.t.  [from  mcteorologt/.] 
A  man  skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious 
of  them. 

The  nttleorot.tpttt  observe,  that  amongst  the 
four  elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all 
sublunary  creatures,  them  is  a  notable  corre- 
spondency. UowtU,  Voe.  Forta. 
MBTEono'LOGY.  n.  t.  [*u?sw«a  and  >t'yv.] 
The  doctrine  of  meteors. 

In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  nuteorotogy, 
or  innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather. 

Bnaa,  F^lg.  Err. 

Mbte'orous.  adj.  [from  mtteor.]  Having 
the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

From  the  o'er  hill 
To  their  flit  station.  aU  in  bright  amy, 
Tho  cherubim  descended,  on  sis*  ground 
Gliding  metearout,  as  evening  mill, 
Itis'u  fruui  a  river.  Milton,  P.  T~ 

Mb'ter  n.t.  [from  mete.]  A  measurer: 
as,  a  coal-mrtfr,  a  laud-meter. 

MrrHE'oLiN.'t  n.  t.  [meddyglyn,  Welsh, 
from  medd  and  glya,  to  glue,  Minsheu  ; 
or  meddyg,  a  physician,  and  Uyn,  drink, 
because  it  is  a  medicinal  dnnk.  See 
Mead,  and  Meatii.]  Drink  made  of 
honey  boiled  with  water  and  fermented. 
White-banded  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with 
thee. 

—  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar,  there  is  three. 

—  Nay  then  two  treys  i  and  if  you  grow  so  nice, 
MetkegSn,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Skatrpearr. 

Ta  allay  the  strength  and  hardness  of  the  wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  melheglin  join. 

Dryilftl . 

R(  uca:li  it^  ivvpoct  warm 
O'er  welUrang'd  hives  Ihe  bees  shall  swarm, 
From  which,  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam 
MetUgtin*  luscious  juice  shall  stream. 

fTorttns,  Progr.  of  Ditrontenl. 

MBTiii'MKa.f  verb  impersonal,  [me  and 
thinks.  This  is  imagined  to  be  a  Nor- 
man corruption,  the  French  being  apt  to 
confound  me  and  /.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Here  is  no  French  corruption  ;  it  is  the 
same  as  meseems,  that  is,  it  seems  to  me  ; 
so  me  is  here  the  dative  case,  and  the 
whole  phrase  means,  it  appears  to  me  t  as 
Lye  repeatedly  translates  the  Saxon  me 
Jiinc^,  mtAi  viaetur,  whence,  he  says,  our 
methinketh,  methinks.  Our  old  language 
has  also  him  thinketk,  or  thought ;  that 
is,  he  thinks  or  thought,  it  so  aujicared 
to  him  on  consideration.]  I  think ;  it 
seems  tome;  meseems.  Sec  Meseems, 
which  is  more  strictly  grammatical, 
though  leas  in  use.  Methinks  was  used 
even  by  those  who  used  likewise  we- 
stern*. 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  repu- 
tation, and,  nuthitdn,  not  without  great  cause ; 
fur,  besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  uhm!  witty 
lays,  Ibey  have  always  used  to  set  forth  tlw  praises 
of  the  good  and  virtuous.     Sjrensrr  on  Ireland. 

If  he  clwosc  out  some  esprvssion  which  does 
not  vlu'ole  tli*  sense,  I  suppose  he  may  stretch 
his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but  by  innovation 
of  thoughts,  mr/.W),  he  t.rcak*  it.^  Dryde*' 

give,  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul', 
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la  regard  to  what  p— 11  in  dreams,  that  Innu* 
rnerahlii  multitude  and  witty  of  ideas  which 
then  arte  in  her.  Mdison,  Sped. 

Metkirtks  already  I  your  lean  urroy.  P°pe- 

METHOD,  h.  i.  [methode,  French  stflsSor.] 
Method,  taken  in  the  1  argent  sense, 
implies  the  placing  of  several  things, 
or  performing  several  operations  in  such 
an  order  as  is  most  convenient  to  attain 
some  end.  Watts. 

To  «rc  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  cou- 
fcistith,  the  aced*  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the 
melkxt  of  coring  it,  belonged!  to  a  dull  the 
study  whereof  h  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice 
beset  Willi  difficulties  Woofer. 

If  you  will  jest  with  mc  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  thi»  mdknd  in  your  sconce.  Stoats. 

It  will  be  ht  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning 
the  mttkod  I  think  beet  to  be  observed  in  school*. 

Loci*  on  Education. 

Notwithstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us, 
there  are  several  methods  for  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it,  and  without  which  it  will  be  very 
uncertain.  Jddssvn,  Sped. 

Mbtiio'dical.  adj.  [methodique,  French, 
from  method.]  Ranged  or  proceeding 
in  due  or  just  order. 

The  observations  follow  one  another  without 
that  ateikodiad  regularity  requisite  in  a  prose 
aalhor.  Addison,  Spett. 

Let  me  appear,  prtal  air,  I  pray, 
.Vw.'iiKiico/ in  what  t  aay.       Addison,  Rosamond. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  di«|H»e  of 
them  where  be  pleases;  to  us,  perhaps,  not  with- 
out the  appearance  of  irretrievable  confusion  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  Ins  own  knowledge,  into  the 
most  regular  and  methodicol  repositories.  Rogers. 

Metho'dically.  adv.  [from  methodical.] 
According  to  method  and  order. 

To  begin  methodically,  I  should  enjoin  you 
travel ;  for  absence  doth  remove  the  cause,  re- 
moving the  object.  Suckling. 

All  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con. 
dscly,  and  dearly  delivered  in  this  treatise. 

Drydtn,  Dufrmoy. 

Metho'dtck.*  adj.  \_mcthodique,  Fr.1 

1.  Ranged  or  proceeding  in  just  and  due 
order. 

Some  native  and  metkodick  power*,  and  springs 
of  motion  in  things. 

Spenser  m  Prod,  (166.5,)  p.  1ST. 
Aristotle  strict,  met /iodic,  and  orderly. 

Hani*.  Hermes,  Ui.  ch.  5. 

2.  Denoting  those  who  follow  the  method 
of  the  ancient  school  of  physicians, 
known  by  the  name  of  mcthodist*. 

Tbemlus,  hind  of  tits  mtthoaXci  sect  in  the 
reign  of  Neru,  fused  to]  brag,  that  he  could  make 
physicians  without  the  help  either  of  astrology  or 
musick.  Greie,  CosmoL  Sacra. 

Every  animal  body,  according  to  the  metkodick 
physician*,  is,  by  the  predominance  of  some  ex- 
uberant quality,  cununually  declining  towards 
disease  and  death.      Jaktuan,  Rambler,  No.  156. 

Me'thodism.*  it.  s.  The  religious  opi- 
nions  of  those  who  arc  called  mc- 
thod'uts.  See  the  last  sense  of  Me- 
thodist. 

Nor  Is  this  pedigree,  which  make*  mttkodttm  of 
the  younger  bouse  to  independency,  invented, 
like  heraldic  fictions,  to  ennoble  my  subject. 

WarbuTton,  lied,  of  Grace.  H.  186. 

Me'thodist.T  »• «.  [from  method.'] 
1.  An  observer  ol*  method,  generally 
speaking,  without  reference  either  to 
phyjtick  or  religion.    Not  noticed  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 


He  teachem  us  bow  we  shall  fear  recti  method* ■ 
be  teachetb  us  to  be  perfect  methodun  in  rear.  ai.d 
tiut  we  mi  •.place  not  our  tear. 

Fariadm't  Serm.  (1647,)  p.  191. 
I  dance  little  after  method,  because  no  metkodist, 
HrrmeticaU  Danjurt,  fc.  (1652.) 

2.  A  physician  who  practises  by  theory. 

At  metkodist  Mosul  kflTIwiuTwiebow 

In  autumn?  last.  Mnrston.  Scourge  of  FUL  ( 1599.) 

[The]  old  sect  of  tnethodists  resolved,  that  the 
lasum  and  strictum,  the  immoderate  dissolution 
or  constipation,  were  the  principal*  and  originals 
of  all  diseases  in  the  world. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  577. 

Our  wariest  physicians,  not  only  chemists,  but 
mctkaditls,  give  it  inwardly  in  several  constitutions 
and  distempers.  It^U 

5.  One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately- 
arisen,  so  called  from  their  profession  to 
live  by  rules  and  in  constant  method. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson's  lately 
arisen  must  be  referred  to  theyear  1729, 
when  the  term  was  applied  to  certain 
young  men  at  Oxford  of  very  methodical 
conduct;  of  whom  it  was  said,  in  allusion 
to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians, 
"  there  is  a  new  sect  of  mrthodisU  sprung 
up;"  and  of  which  appellation  it  has  since 
been  with  an  absurd  air  of  consequence 
pretended,  that  the  word  "  being  new 
and  quaint,  it  took  immediately,  and  the 
tnethodatt  were  known  all  over  the  uni- 
versity." But  we  see  that  the  word  is 
at  least  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  older 
in  our  language,  in  the  medical  sense ; 
and  nearly  a  century,  in  a  general  sense. 
Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whitfield  are  those 
of  this  remarkable  association,  who  are 
best  known  to  fame;  and  who  after- 
wards had  their  respective  followers; 
those  of  Mr.  Wesley  being  Arminians, 
those  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  Calvinists.  The 
word  is  often  vaguely  and  unjustly  used 
of  persons,  who  are  no  sectaries. 

Mr.  John  Wesley,  one  among  the  present  mc- 
thodisti,  laving  already  freed  himself  from  the  folly 
of  Calvinism. 

mUlon,  Memoir,  n/kimteff,  (I749,>p.  1S8. 

They,  win  now  go  under  the  name  of  mtika- 
diut,  were,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  called 
precisians.       WarkvHmt,  Ihd.  of  Grace,  ii.  184. 

When  West's  book  was  published ,  it  was  bought 
by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion, 
in  expecUiltou  of  new  objections  against  Christi- 
anity ;  and  an  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they 
revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling  him  a  me. 
tkodist.  Johnson,  Life  <f  West. 

Mkthodi'stical.*  adj.  [from  mcthodist.] 
Relating  to  the  religious  sect  of  metho- 
dists. 

The  precise  number  of  mdkodMcal  marks  you 
know  best. 

Jty.  I.arinrton,  KnlA.  ofUdk.uHr.  Wesley,  p.  xii. 

To  Mk'tiiodize.  v.  a.  [from  method.]  To 
regulate ;  to  dispose  in  order. 

Hesolv'd  his  unripe  vengtance  to  defer, 
The  royal  spy  rctir'd  again  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gatlicr'd  spleen, 
And  mclltodiic  revenge.  Drt/den,  Boeeace. 

The  taan  wl»  does  not  know  bow  to  methodise 
lus  thoughts,  has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of 
words  i  the  fruit  is  lust  UDi'dst  the  caubcraore  of 
leave*,  Sjtrtotar. 

One  who  bring*  with  him  any  observations 
which  be  lias  made  in  Iris  reading  of  the  ports,  will 
find  hi*  own  reflections  mclhotlked  and  csplainrd, 
in  the  works  of  a  good  critick.       Addtson,  Sjed. 


Those  raits  of  old  dascovar'd,  not  devsi'd, 

Are  nature  still,  but  nature  met  kadis' d.  Pepe. 

METno'ucuT.t  the  preterite  of  methink,. 
See MrrHixKs and  Meseems.  I  thought; 
it  appeared  to  me.  I  know  not  that  - 
any  author  has  meieemed,  though  it  is 
more  grammatical,  and  deduced  analo- 
gically from  mesecms.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Dr.  Johnson  had  forgotten  meieemed  in 
an  example  from  Spenser,  which  he 
himself  has  cited  under  westerns.  Ad» 
dison  has  once  used,  improperly,  roo 
thoughts.  "  Methoughts  I  returned  to 
the  great  hall."    Spect.  No.  3. 

Mrthoughl,  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  bis  cruel  prey.  SkaJcspcarr. 

Since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the  oflendrd  Deity  to  appease ; 
Kneri'd,  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart, 
Mdlumskt,  I  saw  him  placable,  and  mild, 
Bending  lux  car :  persuasioo  in  me  grew 
That  1  was  heard  with  favour ;  peace  return *d 
Home  to  my  breast ;  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  1  That  thy  seed  &hall  bruise  our  foe." 

MUlon,  P.  L. 

?>ltt),<ught  I  stood  on  a  wide  river**  bank. 
Which  I  must  need*  o'ernaas,  but  knew  not  how. 

METI'CULOUS.*  adj.  fmeUcvhtutjukZ] 
Fearful ;  timid.    Not  in  use.  Coles. 
Meti'culouslt.*  adv.  [from  meticulous.] 
Timidly. 
Move  circumspectly,  not  meticulously. 

Bmm,  Ckr.  Mar.  I.  83. 

Metowy'mical.t  adj.  [from  metonymy.] 
Put  by  metonymy  for  something  else. 

The  verbal  signification  of  these  w'urdi  being 
mrtmymkul,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  litem  to  thru- 
own  place. 

DaJgarno,  Deaf  and  Dumb  .Van't  Tutor,  p.  61 . 

Metoxy'mically.  adv.  [from  meioiiymi- 
cal.]    By  metonymy  ;  not  literally. 

The  disposition  of  the  coloured  body,  aa  that 
modifies  the  light,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
colour  mctonymiadly,  or  efficiently ;  that  it,  in 
regard  of  its  turning  the  light  that  rebounds  from 
it,  or  paast*  through  it,  into  this  or  that  particular 
colour.  li»yle  a*  Colours. 

ME'TONYMY.  n.  s.  [metonymie,  French; 
uut.nsJa.]  A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  word  is  put  for  another,  as  the 
matter  for  the  inatcriatc;  he  died  by 
steel,  that  is,  by  a  sword. 

They  difTur  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which  by 
a  mtfttmytiy  usual  in  all  sorts  of  author*,  arc  fre- 
quently put  on*  fat  another.  TBiurim. 

Me'tope."  n.s.  [metope,  French.]  A  square 
space  between  triglyphs  in  the  frize  of 
the  Dorick  order.  Shervcood. 

The  entablature  and  all  hs  parts  and  ornaments, 
architrave,  frtese,  cornice,  triglyphs,  metopes,  mo- 
diglions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  an  use,  or  appear- 
ance of  uae,  in  giving  firmness  and  union  to  the 
building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  in 
casting  off  the  rain,  in  representing  the  end*  of  the 
beams  with  their  intervals,  the  producuVtu  of  the 
ralters,  and  so  forth.     Dr.  H'arton.  Kts.  m  Pope. 

Metoto'scopist.-  n.  *.  [from  metopo- 
scopy.]  One  versed  in  the  study  of 
physiognomy. 

Among  die  whole  tribe  of  metoposcotdus,  there 
Is  not  so  much  a*  one  who  goes  about  to  prove  his 
assertions. 

Pkdosofik,  Lcllert  on  Physiognomy,  { 1751,)  p.  206' 

METOPO'SCOPY.t  *.  *•  [mrtoposc.yu-, 
French;  ^rra-rsr  and  «tVra:.J  The  study 
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of  physiognomy ;  the  art  of  knowing 
the  characters  of  men  by  the  counte- 
nance. 

Sign*  of  melancholy  from  physiognomy,  wo- 
-   Burton,  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  66. 
»o»t  Ihuu  know  this  *>  soou  7 


lE'TKE.  *.  *.  [»*rtr«»i,  ] 
Speech  confined  to  a  ce 
and  harmonick  disposition 


foe.  Doctor,  bow  curt 

1  era  smuVd  &1  that ! 
Sub.  lly  a  rule,  , 

la  ntaa;»re<>/>y,  which  I  do  work  by  j 
A  certain  star  i'tbo  forehead,  which  you  eoe  not. 

if.  yi'^ijiTi,  Alchrmist. 
Than  <ru  ■  seam  in  the  middle  of  hit  [K.  CJi.  I.  ] 
forehead,  downwards;  which  is  a  very  ill  sign  in 
mettftaKvjiu.  Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  p.  38. 

ME'TKE.  *.  *.  [metrum,  Latin;  su'rasr.] 
certain  number 
of  syllables; 

numbers. 

For  the  metre  sake,  wn  word*  be  driven 
awry  which  require  a  straighter  placing  in  plain 
prose.  Awhamt  Schoolmaster. 

Abuse  tbe  city's  best  good  men  in  metre, 
To  laugh  at  lords.  Pope. 
MB'TfUCAL-f  adj.  [nulr'icut,  Latin;  toe- 
trique,  French.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

Let  any  the  bert  psalmist  of  them  (II  conipoM  a 
hymn  in  metrical  farm,  and  ting  it  to  a  new  tune 
widi  perfect  and  true  rauiick. 

Bp.  Taylor  on  Ertemp.  Prayer,  §  29. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses :  as,  -metrical  pre- 
cepts. 

A  voluminous  metrical  translation  of  Cuido  da 
Colonna.  H'arton,  Hut.  E.  P.  i.  119. 

Most  of  the  old  metrical  romances  are,  from 
their  nature,  supposed  to  be  incoherent  rhapsodies. 

Ibid,  p.  IBS. 

MbTBI'CIAS.*!  ».  *.    [from  metre.}  A 
JIh'mist.      J    writer  of  verses.  Two 
old  and  significant  words. 
Ye,  that  ban  metriciem,  enc  excuse. 

Chaucer,  Court  of  Lave. 
blind  popish  poets,  and  dirtye  met  ruin. 

Bate  ait  lite  Read.  P.  ii.  ^1550,)  sign.  c.  li. 

METRO'POLIS.f  s.  [metropolis,  Latin; 
metropole,  French ;  y-irtf  and  aro'Xj;,  Gr. 
Very  rarely  found  witJi  a  plurul.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  no  example, 
learned  Hammond  affords  one.] 
mother  city;  the  chief  city  of 
country  or  district. 

His  eye  discovers  unaware 
Tlx;  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land, 
First  seen :  or  some  renown'd  metropolis, 
•With  altering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd. 

MilUm,  P.  R. 
Redac'd  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  metropolis.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Many  cities  became  metrvpoles,  which  formerly 
were  not.  Hammond  an  the  Ep.  to  Hut  Philipp.  I.  I. 

We  stopped  at  Paris,  lliat  was  once  the  matro- 
paba  of  a  kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town. 

Adctitm  oh  Italy. 

MeTROPo'tlTAS.f  n.  t.  [metropolitanut, 
Latiu.]  A  bishop  of  the  mother  church  ; 
an  archbishop. 

Gregorys — admitted  him  for  die  6rst  metrona. 
li/tane  of  all  the  whole  real  me,  appointing  his  scale 
from  thence  forth  at  Canterbury. 

Bait,  Acts  of  Eng.  Pat-  P.  i.  (IS50,)  p.  31. 

He  was  promoted  to  Canterbury  up«>  the  death 
of  Or.  Bancroft,  that  metropolitan,  who  under, 
stood  tbe  church  excellently,  and  countenanced 
men  of  the  greatest  parts  in  learning.  CMurendon, 

MgTKOPo'LiTAK.f  adj.  Belonging  to  a 
metropolis. 

Their  jwtriarcli,  or  a  covetous  dosira  to  enrich 
himself,  had  fvrboru  to  insulate  metropolitan  I 
bishops.  RalegO 
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Metbo'politb.*  n.  t.  [from  metropolis.] 
A  metropolitan;  an  archbishop ;  a  bishop 
of  the  mother  church. 

Other  ancient  synods  style  him  metropalite,  and 
to  tbe  metrvpolila  of  the  principal  cities  they  gsvc 
the  title  of  archbishop. 

Barrow  en  the  Pofw'i  Supremacy. 

Tbe  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  elected  by 
lb*  metropulila,  or  bishops,  according  to  the  pltu 
rality  of  voices. 

Rkaut,  Slate  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  95. 

Ail  the  power  he  bath,  is  to  constituic  an  sreh- 
btsbop  over  Ibetn,  whoso  scat  is  at  Cards,  and 
another  at  Sidero-Copli,  but  subordinate  to  the 
metre/ntUe  at  Theasalonica.  Ibid.  p.  2J0. 

Mbtropoli'tIC  AL.y  °4j'  [from  mctrapclit.] 

1 .  Chief  or  principal  as  applied  to  cities. 
He  rearing  the  power  of  the  Christians  was 

gone  as  far  as  Gratia,  the  mclropotitical  city  of 
Stlria.  Knotta. 

2.  Denoting  archiepiscopal  dignity  or 
power. 

Having  at  that  time  a  lawful  archhrthop  of  their 
own,  legally  established  in  the  metropotilical  choir. 
Bp.  Holt,  Hon.  of  tbe  Marr.  Clergy,  p.  91. 

The  erection  of  a  power  in  the  person  of  Titus, 
a  ■iserrepafmctt'  power  over  the  whole  island  of 
Crete.  Abp.  Saneroft,  Serm.  p.  4 

Mstbofo'litick.*  adj.  Archiepiscopal. 
Not  in  use. 

Kent — had  the  first  English  king;  in  it  was 
the  first  Christianity  among  the  English,  and 
Canterbury  then  honoured  with  the  motrainlilijue 
see.  Scidan  on  Drayton's  Petyolb.  S.  18. 

METTLE,  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  metal, 
but  commonly  written  so  when  the  me- 
taphorical sense  is  used.] 
1.  Spirit;  spriteliness ;  courage. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  Is  this  grown  to  be  ? 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

*  Shakwfnwt. 
1  bad  rather  go  with  sir  priest  then  sir  knight : 
I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  ray  mettle, 

Skahpeart,  Tn  Algol. 
Upon  this  heaviucw  of  the  king's  forces,  inter- 
preted to  be  rear  and  wont  of  mettle,  divers  resorted 
to  tbe  seditious.  Hayward,  Edw.  V I. 

He  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal 
courage  in  several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was 
never  suspected.  Clarendon. 

'Tie  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  speed ; 
'I'll*  winged  courser,  like  n  jren'rous  Itorve, 
Shows  most  true  mettle  a  hen  vou  check  his  course. 

Pope. 

i. .  Substance :  this  at  least  should  be 
metal. 

Ob  thou !  whose  self-same  weftir, 
Whereof  dry  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue.  Sbaitp. 

Ma'TTLEB.t  odj.  [from  mettle.']  Spritely  ; 
courageous;  full  of  ardour;  full  of  fire. 

Such  a  light  and  metali'd  dance 
Suw  you  never.  B.  Jont^n. 

An  ineOectual  laxincM  is  the  seminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy :  it  clouds  tbe  metalled  mind,  it 
mists  tbe  wit,  and  cfaoaks  up  all  tbe  sciences. 

Eeiibam,  Re*,  ii*  49. 
Nor  would  yon  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  (We, 
The  scorching  Ore  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 

Addunit. 

Mb'ttlbsomb.  adj.  [from  mettle.']  Spritely ; 
lively;  gay;  brisk;  airy;  fiery; 
geous. 
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Their  force  diff. 
a  vicious  from  a  mettlesome  liovaa.  Tatter,  No.  61. 
Me'ttlksomklt.  adv.  [from  mettlesome.] 

With  spriteliness. 
M«'twahi>.*  n.  s.   See  Mbtewamd. 

The  golden  atrismarf  of  the  law. 

Burke,  Speech  on  tbe  Middlesex  Elect. 

MEW.f  ».  *.  Imue,  French.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  The  word  mue  denotes  a  change; 
"  hence  any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin, 
as  the  muing  of  a  hawk."  Cotgrave. 
Then  it  came  to  denote  a  cage,  in  which 
the  hawk  was  kept  till  he  had  moulted  ; 
and  lastly  a  cage  in  general.] 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks.  The  king's  km  at 
Charing  Cross  is  the  place  where  for- 
merly the  king's  haaiit  were  kept, 

l\y  her  btNides  head  vhe  made  a  mrw;  — 
Thus  lete  I  Canece  her  batik  keoing. 

Chaucer,  Sots.  Tde. 

2.  A  cage ;  an  inclosure ;  a  place  where 
any  thing  is  confined. 

Forth-coming  from  her  darksome  etna, 
Where  she  all  day  did  bide  her  hated  hew. 

Spenser,  F.  li. 

There  then  aha  docs  transform  to  mon»lruoui 
hues, 

And  horrihly  mis-shapes  with  ugly  sights, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  itaeste. 
And  darksome  dens,  wbcre  Titan  his  face  never 
shews.  Spenser,  F.  fl. 

Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 
To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread ; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  metre, 
And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maid 


3.  [Msep,  Saxon.]    A  sea-fowl. 


Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  under- 
linsr*.  ami  mrduvi.  Carew. 

The  veseel  sticks,  end  shews  her  open'd  side, 
And  no  her  shactcr'd  mast  the  smw  in  triumph 
ride.  Dryde*. 

To  Mew.+  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  shut  up ;  to  confine ;  to  imprison ; 
to  ' 


He  in  dark 


mew'd, 

;  ffubb.  Tale. 


Mutterdofr 


Wliy  should  yo 
tend 

The  steps  of  wrong,  then  move  you  to  asrsv  up 
Your  tender  kinsman.  Shaktpeare,  tX.  John. 

Fair  Hermis,  qucstioo  your  desires ; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  < 
You  can  endure  tbe  livery  of  a  nun ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  m^ie'a. 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  jour  Ufa, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  faritleu  tn 

Alore  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mend. 
While  kites  and  buusrds  prej  at  liberty. 


Feign  them  aiclt, 
mnv'd  In  their  sedans  for  fear  of  air. 

Drydcn,  Jin: 

It  is  not  poatiblc  to  keep  a  young  gentleman 
from  vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you 
will  all  his  life  mew  him  up  in  a  closet,  and  never 
let  him  go  into  comuauy.  JUctc. 

2.  To  shed  the  feathers.  It  is,  I  believe, 
used  in  this  sense,  because  birds  are, 
by  close  confinement,  brought  to  shed 
their  feathers.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  ra- 
ther, I  should  suppose,  from  the  original 
meaning  of  muer,  to  change,  from  the 
Latin  mutate;  thence  to  change  or  cost 
the  skin  or  f 
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Stand  forth,  transfotWd  Antonio,  (ally  mev'd 
From  brown  soar  f cithern  of  dull  yeomanry, 
To  the  glorious  bloom  of  gentry. 

AitmmaMr,  (1C14.) 
Tlie  tun  hath  mev'd  bit  beams  front  off  lsis 
lamp, 

And  majesty  defae'd  tbc  royal  tump. 


M  I  C 

chiefly  iron ;  and  arc 
how  which  ire  pure  and 


Nirw  time.  Ihc  moon  had  mrirV  her  horns,  at 
length 

With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength, 
And  with  the  burden  of  lier  womb  opprctt, 
Sabean  fieldi  afford  Iter  needful  rest.  Dryden. 

9.  [Miauler,  French  ;  miaua,  Icol.]  To 
cry  as  a  cat. 

Let  Hercules  hiniM-lf  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  su-ie,  the  dog  will  bavo  his  day. 

SAai'»;*irre. 

They  arc  not  improvcahtc  Ix-vand  tlielr  own 
genius:  •  dog  will  never  learn  to  men;  nor  a 
cat  to  bark.  f.'irw. 

To.  Mtw.*  v.  it.  [murr,  Fr.]    To  c 
to  put  on  a  new  appearance. 
Tti*  foules  about  tlx  field  do  syng ; 
thing  dutb  meiee. 
And  shifts  his  rustie  winter  robe. 

Turtcnile.  Kd. 

Me'wisc*  n.s.  [from  meve.]    The  act  of 
moulting.  Cotgrave. 

I  should  discourse  of  hawks,  then  treat  of  their 
ayries,  mtmnsh  casting  and  renovation  of  their 
feathers.  lroH„n. 

To  Mewl.  v.  n.  [miaiilcr,  Frencli.]  To 
squall  a*  a  child. 

The  infant 
Unrliag  and  puking  in  the  nurse's , 


B.J. 


Me'wler.*  «.*. [from  mews';  Fr.  miauleur.] 
One  who  squall*  or  mewls.  CrAgrave. 

Mr'/ereon.  n.  f.  A  species  of  spurge 
laurel. 

Mexereon  is  common  in  our  gardens, 
and  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrencan  moun- 
tains :  every  part  of  this  shrub  is  acrid 
and  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth 
and  throat.  Hill. 
NEZZOREUEVO.*  n.  s.  [Italian.] 
Projection  of  figures  between  the  pro* 
portion  of  those  in  alio  and  basso~reJievo  ; 
culled  also  dtmi-reiievo. 

We  aaw  antique  figure*  of  men,  carved  in  the 
natural  rock,  in  ncra-rivVm,  and  in  bigness 
equal  to  the  life.  Maundreil,  Trot:  p.  ST. 

MEZZOTI'S'TO.  n.s.  [Italian.]  A  kind 
of  graving  so  named  us  nearly  resembling 
paint,  the  word  importing  half-pointed  : 
h  is  done  by  beating  the  whole  into 
asperity  with  a  hammer,  and  then  rub- 
bing it  down  with  a  stone  to  the  resem- 
blance intended. 

yit\sT.i  adj.  Mingled.  See  To  Mcixe. 
Obsolete. 

Mi'asm.  ft.  s.  [from  ani*,  inquino,  to  in- 
fect.] Such  particles  or  atoms  as  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  distempered, 
putrefying,  or  poisonous  bodies,  and  to 
aflcct  people  at  a  distance. 

The  plague  l»  a  malignant  fever, 
through  pestilential  niutsmt  insinuating 
humoral  and  consistent  parts  of  the  body. 

Harvey  en  CVnssim/ifaiNJ. 

MI  CA.*  n.  s.  [LatinO    A  mineral  sub- 
stance capable  of  being  divided 
thin,  flexible,  and  elastic  leaves. 


caused 
into  the 


mudi  man 
colourless. 
Chambers 

Mica'ckous,*  adj.  [from  mica.]  Of  the 
nature  of  mica ;  easily  separable. 

A  reddish  earth  tilled  with  friable  nicaetou, 
nodules.  Pennant. 

Mice,  the  plural  of  mouse. 

Met  that  mar  the  land.  I  Sam.  vi.  S. 

Mi 'c  ha  elm  ass.  [Michael  and  mass.']  The 
feast  of  the  archangel  Michael,  cele- 
brated on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

They  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after 
Mkhndtnau  for  thirty  pounds  price  Came. 

To  MICHE.f  v.  it.  [a  word  of  great  age 
in  our  language ;  perhaps  from  the  old 
French  muter,  musser,  to  conceal,  to 
lurk,  Cotgrave  ;  mueha,  concealed,  Kel- 
hnm.] 

1.  To   pilfer;  to  commit  secret  theft. 
"  Mychyn  or  pryvely  stelyn 
thyngs."    Prompt.  Parv. 

What  be  may  get  of  his  miehynge. 

G*mer,'Conf.  Ai 
Slicking  or  migbtic  thieves. 

Lamtvrd,  ftrfisarcA,  (1610,  ;  p.  I  UK. 

2.  To  be  secret  or  covered  ;  to  lie  hid ; 
to  lurk  out  of  sight ;  to  play  truant. 
See  Micher. 

Lest  any  of  them  should  straggle  up  and  downc 
the  countrey,  or  mica  in  corners  amongst  their 
friends  idlely.  Spenter  on  Ireland. 

Wherefore  thus  vaincly  in  bind  Lybye  milcic 
you?  Stanykurit,  Va-g.  (\5»2.\ 

Marry,  thia  Is  niicAtitsnulUcho ;  it  meant  mis- 
chief. Snairjtart,  Hamlet. 

Ml'CHER.f  w.  s.  [from  miche.] 

1.  A  thief;  a  pilferer.  So  used  in  Nor- 
folk.   See  also  Michehy. 

A  micher  fursworne.    Ckaticer,  Rom.  R.  6541. 
Wanton  wenchts,  and  also  myenertp 
With  many  otlter  of  the  devyll's  oflieers. 

Old  Morality  of  llydccScarner. 

2.  A  lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks  about  in 
corners  and  by-places,  and  keeiM  out  of 
sight ;  a  hedge-creeper. 

Mich  or  mick  is  still  retained  in  Lite 
cant  language  for  an  indolent,  lasty 
fellow.  It  is  used  in  the  western 
counties  for  a  truant  boy. 

How  tenderly  Iter  tender  hands  between 
In  ivory  cage  she  did  the  micAer  hind  Sidney. 

How  like  a  micher  he  stands,  as  though  be  had 
tru-inted  from  honesty. 

IMy,  ilotl,.  Oomtte,  (1594.) 

Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  mtcAer, 
and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  Kngland  prove  a  thief,  anil  ukc 
purses  ?  a  question  to  be  asked. 

Shol'fjicare,  Hen.  IV, 

Mi'ciiery.*  n.s.  [from  miche.]  Theft; 
cheating. 

With  covetise  yet  I  finde 
A  servant  of  the  some  kinde. 
Which  stclth  is  bote  j  and  micnerie 
WitJi  him  is  ever  in  companic. 

GVlwr,  Can/.  Am.  B.  .>. 

Mi'cKLE. t  adj.  [mtcel,  Saxon;  miiil, 
old  Teut,  mikel,  Icel.  u.ty*>.»<,  Greek. 

Much ;  great.  Still  used  in  our  northern 


Great  clymbers  fall . 
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In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 

The  trodc  is  not  so  tickle. 

And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  basic, 

Yet  it  his  mine  not  micUe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Col.  July. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mieUe-     Camden,  Ram. 

If  I  to-day  die  don't  with  Frenchmen 's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mtdic  age. 

SaaJaaieare.  Henry  VI. 

O,  micUe  is  the  pow'rful  grace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

ahatsjxare. 

All  this  trad  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer,  of  mieUe  trust  and  power, 
Has  in  his  charge.  JfsUoit,  Camus. 

MI'CROCOSM.  ». «.  \j*l*fa<  and  h*Vsuc.] 
The  little  world.  Man  is  so  called  as 
being  imagined,  by  some  fanciful  phi- 
losophers, to  have  in  him  something 
analogous  to  the  four  elements. 

You  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm. 

Shalttpeare,  Coritl. 

She  to  whom  tills  world  must  itself  refer, 
At  suburbs,  or  die  mirrarem  of  her  ; 
She,  she  is  dead  j  she's  dead,  when  thou  I 

Thou  know'st  bow  lame  a  crecple  Ibis  i 


our  microcosm,  the  heart 


Donne. 


Heat,  spirit,  motions  gives  to  every  part : 
So  Rome's  vktorkm.  influence  did  disperse 
All  bcr  own  virtues  through  the  universe. 


Philosophers  viy,  that  man  is  a 
little  world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  parr 
of  tltc  great ;  and  tbc  body  natural  may  be  com- 
pared lu  the  body  politick.  So'i/1- 

Microco'smical.*  adj.  [from  microcosm.] 
Pertaining  to  the  microcosm. 

Calculate  thyself  within;  seek  not  thyself  in 
tbe  moon,  but  in  thine  own  orb  or  mtcroeeiBuro/ 
circumference.  Awn,  Otr.  Mur. 

Mi'cnooRAPHY.  n.  s.  [y«?»r  and  yiafi.] 
The  description  of  the  parts  of  such 
very  small  objects  as  arc  discernible 
only  with  a  microscope. 

The  honey-hag  is  lite  stomach,  which  tliey  si- 
ways  fill  to  satisfy  and  to  spare,  vomiting  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  honey  to  he  kept  against  win- 
ter :  a  curious  description  and  figure  of  the  sting 
sec  in  Mr.  Hook's  micrvgrojiiy.         Crete,  Um- 

MI'CROSCOPE.  n.  t.  Qux^t  and  extWa, ; 
microscope,  French.]  An  optick  instru- 
ment, contrived  various  ways  to  give  to 
the  eye  a  large  appearance  of  many 
objects  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
seen. 

If  the  ry  e  st ere  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest 
«ui:rf Kvfvf,  and  to  diweru  tbe  smallest  liair  upon 
the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse,  and  not  • 
hL-oing,  to  u«;  it  would  make  all  tilings  appeal 
rugged  aud  deformed  ;  tlie  most  finely  polished 
crystal  would  be  uneven  and  rough ;  the  sight  of 
our  own  selves  would  affright  us;  the  sniootheu 
skin  »ould  he  bex-t  ail  over  with  ragged  scales 
and  hri»tly  hairs.  Umlle-t. 

The  crilicl  eye,  that  mien •«•!'/*  of  wit, 
Sees  Issin  and  pores,  examines  hit  by  bit. 

I^*J<e.  Dunciad. 

Mt<  ho'meter.  u.  s.  [^,'«;D(snd  php, ;  mi- 
crometre, French.]    An  instrument  con- 
trived to  measure  small  spaces. 
MicroscoVical.)     ,.  rr  , 
M.cRO-co'r.CK.  }       tfr0M  ^oscopc.] 

1.  Made  by  a  microscope. 

Hake  microscopical  observations  of  the  figure 
and  bulk  of  the  cunvUtuent  parts  of  all  fluids. 

Arbutknot  and  Pta*. 

2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 
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Ending  mn  the  mkraieapic  eye  < 
Full  nature  swarms  with  life. 

3-  Resembling  a  microscope. 

Wbjr  hn  oat  mail  •  Microscopic  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  Han  it  not  a  fly. 
■Sor  whit  the  um,  wore  floor  opticka  given, 
T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  Hi*  beaten  ? 

Pojee. 

MID.f  adj.  [contracted  from  middle,  or 
derived  from  mid,  Dutch.  Dr.  John- 
•on.  —  It  U  the  Saxon  mibb.] 

1 .  Middle ;  equally  between  two  ex  trcmes. 

Nomore  the  mouatam  lark  «,whik  Daphne  rings, 
Shall,  lifting  m  mid  air,  Mupend  their  wing*. 

Pope. 

Ere  the  med  hour  of  night,  from  tent  to  leal, 
Unwcaryd,  through  th'  num'rous  host  he  part. 

Ron*. 

%  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 
Mid-age.*  h.s.  [mid  and  age.'] 

1.  The  middle  age  of  life. 

2.  Persons  in  that  state. 

Virgins  and  bo)  i,  mW-age,  and  wrinkled  eld. 

Skeile$peure,  Tr.  and  Ortu. 

Mid-course-  n.  s.  [mid  and  courtc]  Mid- 
dle of  the  way. 

Why  in  the  east 
DiAnees  pre  day '»  mid-caw*  t  and  morning  light, 
Mora  orient  in  yen  wni.  m  cloud,  that  draws 

mum,  P.  I  . 

Mid-day.  adj.  [mid  and  day.]  Meri- 
dional, being  at  noon. 

Who  shoot*  at  the  matdav  sun,  though  ha  be 
tura  ha  shall  ne'er  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  be  is 
be  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  at  a 

bush.  iSWitry. 

Illi  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
Mare  daisied  and  drove  back  hit  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  fares. 

Shahptare. 

Did  he  not  lead  you  through  tlte  mid-day  tun, 
And  clouds  of  dust  ?  Did  not  Ms  temple,  clow 
In  ibe  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  beats  ? 

Addi*m- 

Mid-day.  it.  *.   Noon  ;  meridian. 

Who  hove  before,  or  dull  write  after  thee. 
Their  works  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man's  firm  May, 
Or  early  or  late  twilights  to  mid-day.  Donne. 

Mid-hea vk*.  n.  «.  [mid and  heaven.]  Tlie 
middle  of  the  sky. 

Bnt  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burn,. 
Though  in  mid-heaoen,  enou  ended  hi,  delight. 

MUtem,  P.  L. 

Mid-sea.  n.  *.  [mid  and  ms.]  The  Medi- 
terranean sea. 

Our  Tyrrhene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-ma  meets 
With  its  embrace,  and  leave*  the  land  behind. 

Pryeien. 

Mid-wood.*  adj.  [mid  and  tvood.]  In 
the  middle  of  the  wood. 

Hence  let  me  haste  into  the  mid-wood  shade. 

ThimiVH.  Sum. 

Mi 'da.*  n.  t.  [midat,  Fr.  pile*,  Greek.] 
A  worm,  or  maggot,  of  which  is  pro. 
d  the^purple  fly,  fount 
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MI'DDLE.  adj.  [mifebel,  Saxon.] 
1  •  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes. 
The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  the  com- 
mon people ;  the  midJit  rirtuea  work  in  ihem 
astonishment)  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  hare 

Baron,  Eu. 


from  the  verge. 

i  by  Ihe  middle  of  the 


the  bean-fly. 
Chambers. 

Mi'dden.*  I  n.  *.    [Sax.  mibbinj.]  A 
Mi'dding.  \     dunghill.    Used  in  the 
north  of  England. 

A  very  midden  or  muekheipe  of  all  thr  grow*,/ 
error,  and  heretic,  of  the  Romiiii  church. 
Favour,  Jnlio.  Triumph,  aver  Aeav  (1119,}  p.  318. 
Mi'ddest.  superl.  of  mid,  middett,  midti. 
Yet  the  stout  fairy  'rnongst  the  middat  crowd, 
Thought  all  their  glory  rain  in  knightly  view. 

Sy*nicr. 

VOL.  II. 


A  middle  station  of  life,  within  reach  of  tlioae 
conveniences  which  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  want,  and  yet  without  embarrass, 
ment  of  greatness.  Harem. 

To  deliver  all  hi*  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except 
ICO  atttbOMbed  brigandnea.  Artuthnot  em  Corns. 

I  like  people  of  asssUtrUadenunding  and  mul- 
dle  rank.  Siejft. 

2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Daviet. 

:i.  Middle  finger  ;  the  long  finger, 
left-hand."* 

Mi'ddle.  n.  s. 

1.  Part  equally 
ties ;  the  part 

There  coo 
land. 

With  roof  ao  low  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  die  middle  leg  in  prison.  rVWaVres. 

2.  The  time  that  passes,  or  events  that 
happen,  between  the  beginning  and  end. 

The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  arc  the  be- 
ginning ;  the  effect,  of  tbeee  causes  and  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs, 
are  the  mieleUr ;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution 
of  these  difficulties  are  the  end.  Drttdrn 

Middle- aokd.  adj.  [middle  and  age.] 
Placed  about  the  middle  of  life. 

A  readme-aged  man,  that  waa  half  grey,  bslf 
brown,  took  a  fancy  to  marry  two  wives. 

L'Ettremfic. 

The  middle-aged  support  failing  the  beat,  be- 
cause of  the  oily  port,  abounding  in  the  blood. 

jtrbulknat  on  Akments. 
I  found  you  a  very  young  man,  and  left  you  a 
middteagrd  one :  you  knew  me  a  middle  agro- 
man,  and  now  I  am  an  old  one.  Swift. 
Middle-earth.*  n.s.  [Sax.roibbal-eaiib.] 
The  world ;  the  place  between  the  ethe- 
real and  lower  regions. 

[Fairies  >]  —  I  smell  a  man  of  mideB.-eartl,. 

Stehpeare,  iter.  W.  of  Kinebvr, 
O  monster  of  mankind,  fitter  for  bell  than  mid- 
dle earih.         H'aUem,  QuudltfxU  of  Religion,  ijc 
(1C09,)  p.  S38. 

Middle-witted.*  adj.  [middle  and  wtf.] 
Of  moderate  abilities. 

The  women,  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  middle- 
wilted  people.  It.  Walton,  Lane  and  Truth.  Lett.  9. 

Mi'ddlemost-  adj.  [from  middle.]  Being 
in  the  middle. 

Why  have  not  some  beasts  more  titan  four  feet, 
suppose  sis,  and  die  esirftfciitaat  shorter  than  the 
rest.  Mare. 

The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first,  and  the  mid- 
dleman next,  and  the  innermost  last. 

Xewiem.  Optickt. 

The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of  planet,, 
must  necessarily  have  descended  toward  the  mid- 
dleman system  of  the  universe,  whither  all  would 
be  most  strongly  attracted  from  «JI  parts  of  s  finite 
•pace.  Brntley,  Sermon. 

Mi'ddlikg.  adj.  [from  middle.] 

1.  Of  middle  rank;  of  condition  equally 
remote  from  high  and  low. 

A  middling  son  of  a  nun,  left  well  enough  to  pass 
by  his  father,  could  never  think  he  had  enough 
so  long  as  any  nun  had  more.     V  Estrange-,  Fab. 

2.  Of  moderate  size ;  having  moderate 
qualities  of  any  kind. 
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I        The  bigness  of  a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater 
I    than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  preacher  af 
assdaVuig  lungs  will  easily  extend. 

Graunt,  Bill)  of  Mortality. 
Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that 
sometimes  em,  to  the  mmtdSng  or  indifferent  one, 
which  makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rites  to  soy 
excellence.  Dryttm. 

Mi'ddltxgly.*   adv.  [rTom  middling.] 
Passably;  indifferently. 

Johnson,  in  V.  Indifferently. 
Midge. f  n.s.  [micSje,  Saxon.]    A  gnat. 

Where  there  b  no  place 

For  Ihe  glow-worm  to  lye, 
Where  there  is  no  spare 

For  receipt  of  a  fly. 
Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture. 

Old  Ballad,  Perty-,  Bet.  iii.  iii.  3. 

Mi'dlavd.  adj.  [mid  and  land.] 

1.  Remote  from  the  coast. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  die  inlanders  or 
midland  inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Cesser. 

Tirem-n.  Vijg.  Err. 

The  midland  towns  abounding  in  wealth,  shews 
that  lier  riches  are  intern  and  dnmestick. 

Havel,  foe.  Forest. 

The  various  dialects  of  Ihe  English  in  the 
North  and  West,  render  their  expressions  many 
times  unintelligible  to  the  other,  and  both  scarce 
intelligible  to  the  midland-  Hale. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land ;  mediterranean. 

There  waa  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in, 
Which  twice  on  Biscay",  watting  Lgiy  had  been, 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  aw'd. 


Mi'dleo.  r.  #.  [mid  and  leg.]  Middle  of 
the  leg. 

He  had  fifty  attendants,  young  men  all,  in 
white  wtten,  loose  coats  to 
ing,  af  white  silk. 

Mi'dlent.*  n.s.  [raib-lencten, Sax.]  The 
middle  of  lent. 

The  fourth  [Sunday  in  Lent]  is  with  ua  gene- 
rally called  nadir*/  Sunday. 

H'heeUly  an  the  Comm.  Prayer,  p.  887. 

Mi'dlbntihg.*  adj.  Going  about  to  visit 
parents  at  midlcnt.   See  Mothering. 

A  custom  still  retained  in  many  parte  of  Eng- 
land, and  well  known  by  the  name  of  tmdleniittg 
or  mothering,   meal/yon  tit  Comm.  Pr.  p.  827. 

Mi'DMosT-f  adj.  [from  mid,  or  con- 
tracted from  middlemost :  this  is  one  of 
tbe  words  which  have  not  a  comparative, 
though  they  seem  to  have  a  superlative 
degree.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Ii  is  tbe  Saxon 
mibmerta.]   The  middle. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  asidrntn*  battles  hasting  np  behind.  Drytten. 

Hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws,  and  at  the  due, 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  asidss 

drew  Dryden. 
What  dulneas  drop!  among  her  sons  imprest, 
Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest : 
Solrom  the  nu'afaasal  the-  nutation  spreads 

Pop*. 

Mi'DNiGHT.ftt.  x.  [mid  and  night;  mibnibc. 
Sax.]  Milton  seems  to  have  accented 
the  last  syllable,  Dr.  Johnson  observes ; 
which  indeed  was  not  peculiar  to  him. 
Shakspearc  more  than  once  has  so  ac- 
cented it ;  and  Mallet,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  William  and 
gives  it : 

"When  all  was  wrapt  in  dark  midnight, 
"  And  all  were  fast  asleep  :*' 
5  » 
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Which  however  he  borrowed  from  cider 
poetry ;  and  in  a  subsequent  edition 
changed  midnight  and  the  two  lines  into 
the  cold  and  quaint  periphrasis  of  "  the 
silent  solemn  hour,  when  night  and 
morning  meet."]  The  noon  of  night ; 
the  depth  of  night ;  twelve  at  night. 

To  be  up  after  milniglit,  and  to  go  to  bed  then, 
i»  c«f ly  ;  to  that  to  go  lu  bed  after  miiinifht,  is  to 
go  betimes.  SmtX^icart. 

By  night  he  fled,  km!  at  midnifkt  rcturn'd 
From  compassing  the  earth ;  cautious  of  day. 

Milton.  V.  L. 

After  this  time  came  on  the  n.idnieU  of  the 
tbuxch,  wherein  the  very  uaroex  of  the  councils 
were  forgotten,  and  men  did  only  dream  of  what 
had  paw.  SiUUnfJteet. 

In  all  dial  dark  midnight  of  popery  then!  were 
still  some  gleamt  of  light,  soioe  witnesses  that 
arose  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth,  Alterbury. 

They  can  tell  whst  altitude  the  d«g-sUr  had  si 
midnight  or  midnoon  in  Home  when  Julius  C*s»r 
was  slain.  Watt*. 

Mi'dkight.  adj.  Being  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight  hags ? 
What  is't  you  do?  Skahpem,  ltacteti. 

I  hope  my  mittnlgfit  studies,  to  make  our  coun- 
tries flourish  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts, 
hare  not  ungratefully  affected  your  intellects. 

Bacon. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  chiisc, 
Coarse  my  atlire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell. 

Drylm.  Sp.  Friar.  { 

Mi'dhiff.  it.  i.  [nnbhpipj,  Saxon.]  The 
diaphragm. 

The  midriff  divides  the  trunk  of  the 
body  into  two  cayitiet  ;  the  thorax 
and  abdomen :  it  is  composed  of  two 
muscles ;  the  first  and  superior  of  these 
arises  from  the  sternum,  and  the  ends 
of  the  last  ribs  on  each  side.  The 
second  and  inferior  muscle  comes  from 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two  pro- 
ductions, of  which  that  on  the  right  side 
comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  third 
vertebra  of  the  loins  ;  that  on  the  left 
side  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  both  these 
productions  join  and  make  the  lower 
part  of  the  midriff.  Quiitcy. 

Whereat  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd 
Smote  hiro  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone. 
That  beat  out  life.  Milton,  P.  L. 

In  the  gullet,  where  it  perforaietb  the  midriff, 
the  carneoua  fibres  or  that  muscular  part  are  in- 
flected. Kay. 
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Arise,  ye  subtle  spirits  that  MB  ?py 
Wbeo  luvc  i,  enter'd  in  a  female's  eye  } 
You  that  can  read  it  in  tlw  midst  of  doubt, 
And  in  tbe  miJif  of  frowns  can  find  it  out- 

Midst,  adj.  [contracted  from  middett, 
the  superlative  of  mid.]  Midmost ;  be- 
ing in  the  middle. 

On  earth  join  all  vc  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  t Jim  last,'  Htm  mucin,  and  without  end. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

In  the  Slighted  Moid,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
first  set  but  what  mi(rlit  litre  been  said  or  done  in 
the  fifth ;  nor  any  thing  in  the  ssirfit  which  might 
nut  have  been  placed  in  tbe  beginning. 

Dryden,  Dvfretnoy. 

Midst.*  prep.  Sometime*  poetically  used 
for  amidst,  in  all  its  senses. 

Midstjie'am.  n.  j.  |Waud  stream.]  Mid- 
dle of  the  stream. 

The  midwrrnu'r  Iris,  I  creeping  by  the  tide, 
And  shoulder 'd  off  by  his  impetuous  tide.  Dryden. 

Mi'nsuMME*  t  ".  '•  [mid  and  rummer  ; 
Sax.  mibrumep.]  The  summer  solstice, 
reckoned  to  fall  on  June  ihe  twenty- 
first. 

However  orthodox  my  sentiment*  relating  to 
publick  affairs  may  be  while  I  an  now  writing, 
they  may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me 
into  trouble  before  Midsumner.  BrciJI, 

At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 

Gay,  Pat- 

Mi'dwaud.*  adj.  [mibbepeapb,  Saxon  ] 
Midst ;  being  in  the  middle. 

Prompt.  Pare. 
Mi'dway.  n.  s.  [mid  and  way.]   Tlie  part 
of  the  way  equally  distant  from  the  be- 
ginning and  end. 
No  iwujnviy  'twist  these  extremes  at  all. 

Shakwptart. 

He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  in 
tlw  mu/irny  btrtwecn  lum  and  Benedick  )  tlw  one 
is  loo  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing ;  and  the 
other  too  like  my  lady's  eldctt  son,  evermore 
touting.  Shnlapean,  Mwi  Ado. 

Pity  and  shame !  that  they,  who  tt>  lis*  well 
8<ood  mi  fair,  should  lum  aside  to  tread 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  lite  midway  taint ! 

mum,  P.  I.. 

The  hare  laid  himself  down  about  nuduviy,  and 
took  a  nap  ;  fur  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when 
1  pU»k.  L'Kamngt. 

of  darkness, 
lie  in  the 
Broome- 

be- 


Frier* 


Mt'DSHtP.*  n.  s.  [mid  and  ship.]  A 
of  distinction,  applied  by  shipwrights  to 
several  pieces  of  timber  which  lie  in  the 
broadest  part  of  the  vessel.  Chamber*. 

Mi'dsiiipman.  u.  s.  [from  mid,  thip,  and 
moil.] 

Midshipmen  arc  officers  aboard  a  ship, 
whose  station  is  some  on  the  quarter- 
deck, others  on  the  poop.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  mind  the  braces,  to  look  out, 
and  to  give  about  the  word  of  command 
from  the  captain,  and  other  superior 
officers:  they  also  assist,  on  all  occasions, 
both  in  sailing  the  ship,  and  in  storing 
and  rummaging  the  hold.  Harris. 
Midst,  h.  s.  Middle. 

All  is  well  when  nothing  pleases  but  God,  be- 
ing thankful  in  the  midrt  or  Ms  amictiosts. 

ijp.  TeysW,  GttiaV  to 


How 
when  10 


risers  of  the 


Mi'dway.  adj.    Being  in  the 
tween  two  places. 

How  fearful 
And  dliiy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  8kaktpem. 

Mi  dway,  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  pas- 
sago. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  hi»  glance  nurtray.      Dryden,  Baccnce. 

MIDWIFE.'t  n.  s.  [This  is  derived,  both 
by  Skinner  and  Junius,  from  nub  or 
meed,  a  reward,  and  pit.  Saxon.  Dr. 

Johnson  The  interpretation  of  this 

etymology,  which  Verstegan  also  gives, 
is,  "  a  woman  of  meed,  deserving  recoro- 
pencc.'*  But  this  seems  a  forced  mean- 
ing. May  not  the  word  be  more  naturally 
derived  from  the  Saxon  proposition  mib, 
with,  and  ptf,  wife  ;  implying  the  wife 
:  upon,  that  is, 
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with  the  woman  in  childbirth  ?]   A  wo- 
man who  assists  women  in  childbirth. 

Wlien  man  doth  die,  our  body,  as  the  womb, 
And  as  a  midurfe,  death  directs  it  home.  Donne. 

Without  a  midwife  these  their  throes  sustain, 
And,  bowing,  bring  their  issue  forth  with  pain. 

Randyu 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought, 
A  nd  treason  lah'ring  in  the  traitor's  thought. 
And  mtdtcife  time  the  ripeti'd  plot  lo  murder 
brought  Dryden,  in.  Tale. 

I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  tbe  relation  of  brothers 
cm,  as  if  1  had  all  tlw  skill  of  a  midwife. 

Locke. 

But  no  man,  sure  !  e'er  left  hit  I 
And  saddled  Ball  with  thoughts  to  t 

To  bring  a  mid>rife  to  his  sp 
Before  be  knew  she  was  with  < 

To  Ml'DWlPE.*  I  rr        .t  t 

To  Mi'dwivk.  J  v-a-  tfrom  ,he  noun  ] 

1.  To  assist  in  childbirth. 

Without  this  ubiquity,  bow  could  she  lie  seen  at 
barrest,  wiping  the  faces  of  reaping  monks,  whilst 
she  is  elsewhere  burning  villages,  or  in  a  rich  abby 
nur/rirtnf  an  abbess,  whom  her  steward  bad  un- 
fortunately gotten  with  child? 

Brerint,  Saul  and  Sam.  at  Kndar,  (1674,)  p.  SC. 

2.  To  produce. 

This  child  of  yours,  born  without  spurious  blot, 
And  fairly  mkttru'd,  as  it  wss  begot, 
Doth  so  much  of  the  parents*  goodness  bear, 
You  may  be  proud  to  own  it  for  your  heir. 
Bp.  It.  King,  Yertet  pref.  to  Sandy*' t  Pi.  (16*8.) 

The  soul,  by  the  same  strength,  a*  opportunities 
do  mssstv/r  thorn  out,  brings  forth  christian  spiritual 
actions.  Hammond,  M'erfa,  iv.  £73. 

Two  severe  fits  of  sickness  did  midme*  then) 
[two  discourse*]  into  the  world. 
Dutfonw,  Deaf  A,  Dumb  Mon't  Tutor,  (1680,)  Inlr. 

Having  been  before  only  as  an  embryo,  ready 
to  be  imhrjfaJ  into  tbe  world. 

CkanteUor  Geddet,  TVwfi,  iv.  HO. 

To  Mi'dwiff..*  v.  n.    To  perform  the  of- 
fice of  a  midwife. 

Where  oat  the  '« genius  loci"  when  this  ditsMev 
happened  ?  Perhaps  in  the  office  of  Diana,  when 
Iter  temple  was  burning,  gone  a  midwifing. 

ir«rturlon  lo  Hunt,  tel.  31 . 

Mi'DwiFERY.t     *.  [from  midwi/e.] 

1.  Assistance  given  at  childbirth. 

2.  Trade  of  a  widwife. 

3.  Act  of  production  ;  help  to  production ; 
co-operation  in  production. 

Sharp  inventions  —  begotten,  or  at  least  brought 
forth,  by  die  midwifery  of  a  pips  of  good  tobacco  ! 

Bp.  '1'nylur,  Arlif.  Uomttom.  p.  I  19. 
As  to  mental  mu/us'evry,  and  communication  of 
our  notions.  rYkitlodt,  Mann,  of  lie  Eng.  p.  478. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  too  ambitious  flowers. 
Scorning  tbe  mirfus/rv  of  rip'ning  showers. 
In  spight  of  frosts  spring  from  lb  unwilling  earth. 

Sirymry. 

There  wss  never  any  thing  propounded  for 
public  good,  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition ; 
arising  from  die  humour  of  such  as  would  have 
nothing  brought  into  the  world  but  by  their  own 
miduifry.  Ciitd,  Dux.  m  Trade. 

Mi'dwinter.t  »•  *•  [mid  and  winter  ; 
Saxon,  mibpmcep.  "  Christmas-day  is 
frequently  called,  in  our  old  monuments, 
raibpincpa-tisT;,  midwinter-day,  and  mib- 
Bincper-meerTe,  midvointer-maste :  from 
whence,  I  suppose,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded,  th*t,  when  tliat  name  was 
first  applied  to  that  day,  the  day  whereon 
Christmas  fell  was  in  the  calendar  either 
coincident  with,  or  not  far  removed 
from,  the  winter  solstice." 
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Works,  i.  651.]  The  winter  solstice; 
December  the  twenty-first 

end*. 

Diyar\u 

MiBK.t  »'  <•  Tmne,  French.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Mynd,  Goth,  the  countenance.  Sere- 
nius.]    Air;  look;  manner. 
[He]  mark'd  her  rue  demranure,  which  hhn 
teemed 

So  fiim;  the  meant  ot  ahepbeards  to  eicell. 

if  -uer,  F.  Q.  *l.  il.  11. 
In  her  alone  that  owoi  this  book  ia  seen 
Clorinda't  spirit,  tod  her  lofty  mien.  Waller. 

What  can  ha**  mora  the  figure  and  mien  of  a 
ruin,  than  craggs,  rock*,  and  cliSv 

AifkI,  The.  of  the  Earth. 
One,  la  whom  an  outward  nsirn  appear'd, 

to  the  rulgar  herd.  Prior. 
graces,  what  majeetick  Burn, 
Idesa.aodsbelooksauueen.  Pupe. 

Mipf.»  n.  *.  Displeasure;  ill-humour: 
«  He  left  me  in  a  miff;"  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression in  many  places ;  and  a  word 
well  authorized. 

They  take  a  mif  at  Mm,  they  pirke  up  them, 
•el  rev  and  come  boldly  and  malapeKly  to  him. 
Bp.  Hard.  Apol.fortheMyit.  of  the  Got.  (lG7S,)p.  32. 

MioRT.t  the  preterite  of  may.  [what  the 
A.  Saxons  wrote  ma-jeS  or  meejSe,  i.  e. 
what  one  maucth  ;  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  indicative  of  trmiun,  valere, 
posse.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl,  ii. 
421.] 

1 .  To  have  had  power  to ;  to  have  been 
possible. 

Matters  of  such  consenoencc  should  be  in  plain 
word.,  at little  liable  «  mifhl  be  to  doubt.  Loeke. 

2.  U*cd  by  Spenser  for  thould. 

The  thing  tliat  mijtt  not  be,  and  yet  won  done. 

S/ientrr,  F.  <J.  i.  vi.  39. 

Might,  n.  t.  [mijhe,  Saxon.]  Power; 
strength ;  force. 

What  M  strong, 
But  wanting  rest,  will  al-u)  want  ofnitht  t  Sfenter. 

Quoth  site,  great  grid'  will  nut  be  told. 
And  can  mora  easily  be  thought  than  .aid  ; 

Right  so,  quoth  be,  bat  be  thai  never  would, 
Could  never  |  will  to  might  gins  greatest  aid. 

Spenter. 

An  oath  of  roirkle  might.   ShaJupeare,  I/en.  t'. 
Wherefore  ahould  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail,  where  virtue  fails.         Milton,  P.  L. 

Might  and  main.    Utmost  force ;  highest 
degree  of  strength. 
With  might  and  main  they  cbae'd  the  inurd'roui 

With  brann  trumpets  and  inflated  bos.  Dryteu. 

Thi*  prieilegc  the  clergy  in  England  formerly 
contended  for  with  all  might  ami  main. 

Aytiffe,  Parergon. 

Mi'ohtily.T  adv.  [mibxihce,  Saxon.] 
1.  With  great  power ;  powerfully;  effica- 
ciously ;  forcibly. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely 
1,:.'  pnwer  o  f  the  word  of  God,  even  without  the 
help  of  interpreters,  in  Coda  church  worketh 
'  i  alone  which 
■ion  which 
Hooker. 

So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed. 

AcU,  six.  20. 
2  Vehemently;  vigorously;  violently. 
Do  as  adversaria  do  In  law,  / 
Strive  woghtdy,  but  eat  and drink  as  friends.  Shah. 

Let  man  and  beast  be  covered  with  sackcloth, 
and  cry  mightily  unto  God.  Jnak,  ill.  6. 

3.  In  a  great  degree;  very  much.  This 
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is  a  sense  scarcely  to  be  admitted  but  in 
low  language. 
Therein  thou  wrong" «t  thy  children  mightily. 

Shatrpcire. 

There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave, 
That  mightily  deceives  you.       Ttrua  Andronicui. 

An  as*  and  an  ape  conferring  grievances :  the 
ass  complained  mif.':ttly  lor  want  of  horns,  and  the 
ape  for  want  ot*  a  rail.  V  F.trange,  Fa*. 

These  happening  nearer  home  made  so  lasting 
impmuooi  upon  their  minds,  that  the  tradition  of 
the  old  deluge  was  mightily  ob-tcm-4,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  interwoven  and  confoumlud  with 
those  of  these  later  deluges.  IrWamrd. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  of  philosophy.  Sjxrtator. 

Mi'ohtihkss.t  *.  *•  rmthcinerre,  Saxon.] 
Power ;  greatness ;  neight  of  dignity. 

Think  you  sec  them  great, 
And  followed  with  general  throng  and  sweat 
then  in  a  moment  see, 
meats  misery, 
Shaitpcart,  Hen.  Vlll. 
WiU't  plaaat  your  migatineoto  wash  your  bands  ? 

Saihfeare. 

Mi'GHTY.t  adj.  [nuhnj,  Saxon.] 
1.  Strong;  valiant. 

The  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  sway. 

Samuel. 

lit  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  in  strength^ 

Amazement  scis'd 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  fbil'd  their  meanest.  MUtm,  P.  L. 

2-  Powerful ;  having  great  command. 

Nitnrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth. 

Grants, 

The  Creator,  raiting  forth  by  name 


P.  L. 

3.  Powerful  by  influence. 

Jove  left  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.  Dryden. 

4.  Great  in  number. 

lie  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation.  Milton,  P.  L, 

The  dire  event 
Hath  tost  ut  heaven,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

5.  Strong  in  corporeal  or  intellectual 
power. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine. 

fitdah. 

Thou  fitU'tt  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain. 

Broom  t. 

6.  Impetuous ;  violent. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

Jtaiah. 

Tntrcat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be 
no  more  mighty  tbunderlngs  and  bail.  Emlus. 

7.  Vast;  enormous;  bulky. 

They  sunk  as  lead  in  tin  mighty  wutcrs.  Eoodut. 
!  and  bold « 


Giants  of  mighty  bone  i 


8.  Excellent ;  of  superior 

Lydiatc  ticell'd  the  mighty 


,FL. 


The  mighty  master  smil'd.  Dryd^i. 

9.  Forcible;  efficacious. 

Great  la  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things. 

Etdras. 

10.  Expressing  or  implying  power. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in 
thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
mained. St.  Matthew. 

11.  Important;  momentous. 

I'll  ting  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 


M  I  L 

12.  It  is  often  used  to  express  power, 
bulk,  or  extent,  in  a  sense  of  terror  or 
censure. 

There  aroae  a  mighty  famine  iu  the  land. 

at.  Luke. 

The  enemies  of  religion  are  but  brass  and  iron, 
their  mischiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean. 

Vdany. 

Mi'chty.  adv.  In  a  great  degree.  Not  to 
be  used  but  in  very  low  language. 

Lord  of  hit  new  hypotlioi*  he  reigns: 
lie  reigna ;  How  long  ?  Till  some  usurper  rise. 
And  be  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise : 
Studies  new  lines.  Prior. 

Mi'oward.w  adj.  [mignard,  Fr.]  Soft; 
dainty;  pretty.   See  To  Mixiardize. 

Cotgnru. 

TKosp  se-ft  rnipnuir  t  lianrUingT- 

B.  Sanson,  Deo.  an  Aa. 

MIGNONETTES  n.  t.  [French;  a 
species  of  reteda."]  An  annual  flower, 
with  a  strong  sweet  scent  like  that  of 
raspberries.  Mason. 
To  MI'GRATE.*  v.  n.  [migro,  Lat.]  To 
remove  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
change  residence. 

M.  de  Button  says,  that  the  swallow  is  not 
torpid  in  winter,  and  must  therefore  migrate  to  the 
coast  of  Senegal.  Barring/on,  Est.  4. 

This  territory  was — newly  peopled  in  the  fourth 
century  by  a  colony  or  army  of  the  Welsh,  who 
migrated  thither.  Warton. 

If  I  grew  better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if. 
much  worse,  not  able  to  migrate. 
J  hnton,  Lett,  to  Ld.  Thurlow,  Botvxfft  Lift  of  J. 

Mk.ra'tiov.  rt.  s.  [migralio,  migro,  Lat.] 

1.  Act  of  changing  residence;  removal 
from  one  habitation  to  another. 

Aristotle  distingue,  beth  their  times  of  generation, 
bmtancy,  and  aiarrotien,  sanity,  and  venation. 

Brown,  Vutg.  Err. 

2.  Change  of  place ;  removal. 


rami  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  elevations  of  new 
nland»,  had  actually  liappened,  yet  liiew  shells 
could  never  have  been  reposed  tliereby  in  the 
maaoer  wc  find  tbem.        U'oodmard,  A'al.  Mitt. 

Mi'oratory.*  adj.  [from  migrate.]  Dis- 
posed to  remove  from  one  place  to 
another ;  changing  residence. 

This  purpose  is  sometimes  csrricd  on  by  a  sort 
of  migratory  irjstinct;  sometimes  by  tlie  spirit  vi' 
conquest ;  at  one  time  avarice  drives  men  from 
their  homes,  at  another  they  arc  actuated  by  a 
thirst  of  knowledge. 

BuHe,  Abr.  of  Eng.  Hat.  ii.  2. 

MiLcii.-f1  adj.  [melee,  Saxon;  milky.] 

1.  Giving  milk. 

Heme  doth,  at  suit  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  ragged  horns ; 
And  then  be  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milth  kine  yield  blood.  Shahjjjeare. 

The  best  raiatures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle, 
to  make  them  more  mileh,  fatten,  or  keep  them 
from  murrain,  may  be  daslk  and  nitre. 

Bacon,  A'at.  Hut. 
Not  above  fifty -orte  have  been  starved,  eicvpting 
infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness  aud 
infirmity  of  the  nuVca  women. 

Craunl,  BUbt  of  Mortality. 
With  the  tumeps  they  feed  abeep,  ssalca  cows, 
or  fatting  rattle.  Mortimer,  Husbandry. 

2.  Soft; tender; merciful:  "mi/cA -hearted," 
Huloet.  Obsolete. 

burst  of  cbuoour  that  she  made,— 
muVa  the  burning  eye  of  heaven, 
the  greK.        iWrpeorr,  i" 
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MILD.  adj.  [milb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Kind;  tender;  good;  indulgent;  mer- 
ciful; companionate;  clement;  soft; 
not  severe  ;  not  cruel. 

Tlx  execution  of  justice  it  committed  to  hi* 
judges,  which  is  the  severer  part ;  but  the  mtider 
part,  which  is  mercy,  i>  wholly  loft  in  tbe  king. 

Bacon,  Adv.  to  Ydlien. 
If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  tliou  be, 
Who  dost  mankind  bclair  with  pile  see.    D  yttrn. 

It  tenches  us  to  adore  him  a*  a  mild  and  merciful 
being,  of  infinite  lore  to  hit  creature*. 

Ragert,  Serm. 

2.  Soft ;  gentle ;  not  violent. 

The  rosy  mom  resigns  Iter  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  tbe  noon.  Waller. 

Nothing  rewrv'd  or  lullen  was  to  see, 
Hut  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity  ; 
Mild  was  hit  accent,  and  his  action  free.  lyryden. 

Sylvia's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pnit. 

The  folding  galea  difTus'd  a  silver  light, 
And  with  •  sadder  gleam  refrcsh'd  the  tight. 


'tto^^^th^like  fr™ 


3.  Not  acrid;  not  corrosive;  not  acrimo- 
nious; demulcent;  aaiuasive;  mollify- 
ing; lenitive. 

Their  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them 
acrimonious  or  mUd.         Artntnnot  on  Aliment  t. 

4-  Not  sharp;  mellow;  sweet;  having  no 
mixture  of  acidity. 

Tho  Irish  were 
mountains  into 
they  might  grow  the 
and  tweeter  fruit. 

Suppose  your  ryes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pott  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale.  Prior. 

Mi'ldew.  n.  s.  [mtlbeape,  Saxon.] 

Mildew  is  a  disease  in  plants,  caused 
by  a  dewy  moisture  which  full*  on  them, 
and  continuing,  for  want  of  the  sun's 
heat  to  draw  it  up,  by  its  acrimony 
corrodes,  gnaws,  and  spoils  the  plant : 
or,  mildew  is  rather  a  concrete  substance, 
which  exsudes  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaves.  What  the  gardeners  commonly 
coll  mildew  is  an  insect,  found  in  great 
plenty,  preying  upon  this  exsudation. 
Others  say,  that  mildem  is  a  thick, 
clammy  vapour,  exhaled  in  tho  spring 
and  summer  from  the  plants,  blossoms, 
and  even  the  earth  itself,  in  close,  still 
weather,  where  there  is  neither  sun  nor 
wind.  Miller  thinks  the  true  cause  of 
the  mildew  appearing  most  upon  plants 
which  are  exposed  to  the  cast,  is  a  dry 
temperature  in  the  air  when  the  wind 
blows  from  that  point,  which  stops  the 
pores  of  the  plants,  and  prevents  their 
perspiration ;  whereby  the  juices  of  the 
plant*  are  concreted  upon  the  surface  of 
their  leaves,  which  being  of  a  sweetish 
nature,  insects  are  iDticed  thereto.  Hill. 

Dow  n  full  tiie  r.idJswof  bis  sugared  words. 

Fairfax. 

The  mSdtm  cornath  by  closeness  of  air ;  and 
therefore  in  hills,  or  champaign  grounds,  it  seldom 
oorneth.  Bacon. 

Soon  blasting  mildem  black'oed  all  the  grain. 

Jtrydtn. 

To  MYi-oew.  v. «.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildew  d  ear. 
Blasting  hi.  • 


He  mildest  tbe  uliit*  win?**,  and  hurts  the  poor 
Creatures  of  die  earth.  Shaktpettrt,  K.  Lear. 

Morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tatter VI  page, 
A  mildewd  Bacon,  or  Stagvra's  aage. 

Giry.  TVtria. 
Mi'LDLY.t  adv.  [milbelice,  SaxonJ 

1 .  Tenderly  ;  not  severely. 

Prince,  too  mildly  reigning, 
Cease  thy  sorrow  and  complaining.  Dryden. 

2.  Gently  ;  not  violently. 

The  air  once  lieaud  maketh  the  fUme  burn  more 
mildly,  and  so  lielpeth  tbe  continuance. 

Baem,  Nat-  Hot. 

Mi'i.dness.  n.  #.  [from  mild.] 
I.  Gentleness;  tenderness;  mercy ;  cle- 
mency. 

This  milky  gentlcncs  and  course  of  yours ; 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prait'd  for  harmless  afisw 

SaaJrtpeare,  A'.  Lear. 

The  tame  majcttick  autdneu  held  its  place ; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  hit  dying  face.  Vryden. 

I  saw  with  what  a  Wow  you  brev'd  your  fate  ; 

'"''"'^Irn. 


His  care  of  frictuls  and  scorn  of  foes. 

2.  Contrariety  to  acrimony 


MlLE-f 


n.  s.  [mil,  nnla,  Saxon;  miUe 
,  Latin.]  The  usual  measure  of 
roads  in  England,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  or,  live  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

We  must  measure  twenty  mtsVr  tt>.day.  Makl. 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming, 
A  moving  grove.  SSkaknveart,  Macbeth. 

When  tbe  enemv  np|H-iired,  tbe  foot  and  artil- 
lery was  four  nulrt  behind.  Clarendon. 

To  ebocr  the  earth  they  in  few  moments  pass. 

Btackmort. 

Mi'lestonf.  n.  s.  [mile  and  stone.]  Stone 

set  to  mark  the  miles. 
Mi'lfoii..  u.  t.  [Millefolium,  Latin.]  A 
plant,  the  same  with  yarrow. 

Milfoil  and  honey-suckles  pound. 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden 

Mi'liary.  adj.  [milium,  Latin,  millet; 
miliare,  French!]  Small ;  resembling  8 
millet  seed. 

Tbe  tcarf.sktD  if*  comp^rcl  of  small  denies,  be- 
tween which  the  excretory  duels  of  the  miliary 
glands  open.  Cheyne. 

Mi'mahy./ct'ct.  A  fever  that  produces 
small  eruptions. 

MI  LICE.  n.  t.  [Fr.]  Standing  force. 
A  word  innovated  by  Temple,  but  un- 
worthy of  reception. 

The  two-and-twentieth  of  the  prince's  age  it 
the  time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his 
of  their  mMce. 
Temple. 

Mi'LtTANCY.*  r.4.  [from  militant.']  War- 
fare.   A  word  worthy  of  revival. 

All  human  life,  especially  the  active  part,  is 
constituted  in  a  state  of  continual  mddaiuy. 
ir.  Ueunlapie,  ilea.  £u.  P.i.  (16W.)  p.  1M, 

MVutaht.  adj.  [mUitans,  Latin ;  mili- 
tante,  French.] 

1.  Fighting;  prosecuting  the  business  of 
a  soldier. 

Against  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant , 
They  for  us  fight  •  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us 
plant.  .Sjwnarr. 

2.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  aud  the 


world.  A  term  applied  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the 
church  triumphant. 

Then  are  the  publirk  duties  of  religion  best 
ordered,  when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble, 
by  sensible  means,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory 
wherewith  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  is 
beautified.  /rooter. 

The  state  of  a  Christian  in  tliis  world  is  fre- 
quently compared  to  a  warfare ;  and  this  allusion 
has  appeared  so  just,  that  the  character  of  militant 
lias  obtained  as  the  common  distinction  of  that 
part  of  Christ's  church  sojourning  here  in  this 
world  from  that  part  or  the  family  at  rest.  Borer*. 
Mi'LtTAR.  \adj.  [militaru,  Latin;  mili' 
Mi'litahy.  f    taire,  French.    Mililar  is 

now  whoify  out  of  use.] 
1.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier; 
soldierly. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
military  man  in  the  world.     SSui/yieore,  Hen.  V. 

2-  Suiting  a  soldier; 
soldier;  warlike. 

In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many, 
being  soldiers,  bad  been  converted  unto  Christ, 
and  notwithstanding  continued  still  in  that  asuV«ry 
course  of  life.  Hooker. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  mihW  virtue 
approved,  yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  vir- 
tues. Bacm,  Hen.  VII. 

Numbers  numberless 
The  city  gates  out-poor 'd,  llglrt-srmed  troops 
In  coat*  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton,  p.  R. 

The  wreaths  his  grandurc  knew  to  reap 
By  active  tolL  and  military  sweat. 
Pining  incline  their  sickly  leaves.  JViur. 

3.  Effected  by  soldiers. 

He  was  with  general  applause,  and  great  cries 

of  joy,  in  a  kind  " 
saluted  king. 

Mt'i.tTARY.*  n.  t.  p).    The  soldiery. 
Mi'Mtarily.*  adv.  [from  military] 
a  soldierly  manner. 

We  were  militarily  affectvd, 


pertaining  to  a 


In 


Trial  of  f*<  /ccgictaVr,  (HW5CV  P- 


IM. 
Of 


To  Mi'litate.  •  f.  ».  [ntUilo,  Latin, 
modern  use  in  our  language.  In  1673 
the  Latin  word  (printed  in  Italicks)  is 
given  instead  of  it ;  as  in  the  Pref.  to 
the  learned  Dr.  Juckson's  works,  pub- 
lished in  that  year.  "  It  is  expected, 
that  two  objections  will  militare  against 
the  labours  of  this  great  author,  6Vc."j 
To  oppose ;  to  operate  against. 

This  consideration  would  militate  with  more 
effect  against  Ms  hypothesis,  than  a  thousand  syl- 
logisms.  BlatUnrrn,  Confemmal. 

MILI  TIA,  n.  s.  [Latin  ]  The  train- 
bands ;  the  standing  force  of  a  nation. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  ex- 
cept hit  militia  be  good  and  valiant  soldiers. 

Bacon,  Entry*. 

The  militia  was  so  settled  by  law,  lb-it  a  sudden 
army  could  be  drawn  together.  Clarendon. 

Unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly, 
Tbe  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky. 

Pope,  Raye  oftkc  Lock. 

MlLK.f  a.  t.  [rack,  Sax. ;  meld,  Dutch  ; 
mellc,  Gennan ;  su/Xaa,  Greek ;  from 
«ss<>7>r,  to  milk;  mulgeo,  Latin;  raeol- 
cutn,  melcan,  Saxon.  We  had  formerly 
{■mulct  for  milked.  See  Cockcram's 
Vocab.] 

1.  The  liquor  with  which  animals  feed 
their  young  from  the  breast. 

Come  to  my 
And  take  my 
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I  fear  thy  nature, 
It  is  too  full  o'tbe  mitt  of  human  klndnes* 
To  eatcb  the  nearest  way.     Skasspsare,  X.  Lear. 
Uitk  is  the  occasion  of  tumours  of  direr*  kind*. 

Wlteman. 


And  wanton  lawns  more  soft  and  white  than  mill. 

Henamoitl,  Psyche. 

When  wtatt  h  dry'd  with  beat. 
In  train  the  milkmaid  tup  an  empty  teat.  DryUn . 

I  concluded,  if  the  gout  continued,  to  confin* 
myself  wholly  to  the  mitt  diet.      Temple,  AfucW 


Flayer  on  the  Humovrt. 
"2.  Emulsion  mode  by  contusion  of  seeds. 
Piuaehocs,  to  they  be  good  and  not  musty, 
jijantxl  with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  mafic  into 
a  milk  of  themwlves,  liko  unto  almond  mitt,  an 
an  excellent  nourisber.  Bacon. 

To  Milk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the 
hand. 

Pope,  Odya. 

'2.  To  suck. 

I  baea  green  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  lor*  the  babe  that  nttftr  me. 

Shahpeare. 

Mi'ikek.  adj.  [from  mitt.]   Consisting  of 
milk. 

The  remedies  are  to  be  pr     -  ,  i  from 
t  course  of  tJ 


a  year. 

Ml'LKSB.f  ».  s.  [from  mitt.] 

1 .  One  that  milks  animals. 

Hit  kin*  with  swelling  udder*  ready  stand. 
And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  toe  matter's  hand. 

Dryden- 

2.  A  cow  that  gives  milk.    A  northern 
expression.  Craven  Dial,  and  Brockett. 

Mi'lkiness.  m.  t.  [from  milky.]  Softness 
like  that  of  milk  ;  approach  to  the 
of  milk. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  evei 
Aod  milkmeu  of  Mood.  Dryden, 

The  taltoeai  and  oylincss of  uV  blood  absorbing 
the  acid  of  the  chyU,  it  loses  its  mitkineu. 

Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

Mi'tKXtVERBD.  adj.    [milk  and  liver.] 
Cowardly ;  timorous ;  faint-hearted. 

MUUitrrrd  man ! 
That  bear'tt  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongt. 

Shakrpeo  re. 

Mi'lkmaid.  n.$.  [mitt  and  maid.']  Wo- 
man employed  in  the  dairy. 

When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heal. 
In  tain  lb*  milkmaid  togs  an  empty  leal. 

Dryden,  Virg. 

A  lovely  suttsuiu  be  began  to  regard  with  an 
cya  of  mercy.  stdsiuen. 
Mi'lkmak.  n.  t.  [mitt  and  man.]    A  man 

who  sells  milk. 
Mi'lkpaiu  n.  s.  [mitt  and  paiL]  Vessel 
into  which  cows  are  milked. 

That  eery  substance  which  last  week  wis  grming 
in  the  field,  waring  in  the  mi&patt,  or  growing  in 

the  garden,  is  now  became  part  of  the  man. 

Watt*.  Impr.  of  the  Mind. 

Mi'lkpak.  «.  t.  [mitt  and  pan.]  Vessel 
in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the  dairy. 

Sir  Folks  Grevil  had  much  and  private  accew 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  did  many  mm  good ; 
yet  he  would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  be  was 
Ilka  Robin  Good/el  low ;  for  when  lbs  maidi  spilt 
the  mi»jun>,  or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  H 
upon  Robin  i  so  what  tales  the  huhe,  .bom  the 
Ho«o  told  her,  or  other  bad  offices  Uw  they  did, 
they  would  put  It 


Milkpo'ttaob.  n.4.  [mitt  and  pottage.] 
Food  made  by  boiling  milk  with  watei 
and  oatmeal.  j 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  milkneUage 
are  very  Ct  for  children.  Locke 

Mi'lkscorb.  n.  /.  [mitt  and  score.]  Ac- 
count of  milk  owed  for,  scored  on  a 
board. 

He  is 


Mi'lksop.t  n.  $.  [milk  and  sop.]  A  soft, 
mild,  effeminate,  feeble-minded  man. 
This  word  of  contempt  is  very  old  in 
our  language. 

Alas,  the  aeith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
To  wed  a  mttlnap,  or  a  coward  ape. 

Chanter,  Monk's  Prologue. 

Of  a  Trent  notorious  thi.-f,  winch  lired  all  his 
life-time  of  spoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  say,  that 
he  was  none  of  the  Idle  milksops  that  was  brought 
up  by  the  lire-nde,  but  that  meat  of  his  days  be 
spent  in  arras,  and  that  be  did  nerer  eat  his  meat 
before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword.  Spenser. 

A  milksop,  ooe  that  nerer  in  hit  life 
Fell  so  much  cold  as  orer  shoes  in  snow. 

Skakspeart,  Rick.  111. 

We  bare  as  good  passions  •«  yourself;  and  a 

Addison,  Sped. 
But  give  him  port  and  potent  sack  ; 
From  milksop  be  starts  up  mohack.  Prior. 

Mi'lktooth.  ».  *.  [milk  and  tooth.] 

Millttccih  are  those  small  teeth  which 
come  forth  before  when  a  foal  is  about 
three  months  old,  and  which  he  begins 
to  cast  about  two  years  and  a  half  after, 
in  the  same  order  as  they  grew. 

Farrier's  Diet. 

MVlkthistle.  *.  s.  [milk  and  thistle  : 
plants  that  have  a  white  juice  are  named 
milky.]   An  herb. 

Mi'LKTaeroiL.  n.  *.  [cytisut.]    An  herb. 

Mi'lk  vetch,  n.s.  [astragalus,  Latin.]  A 
plant.  MUler. 

Mi'lkwbbd.  n.  s.  [milt  and  vxed.]  A 
plant. 

Mi'lk  white,  adj.  [milk  and  vohite.]  White 


She  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  sat,  for  foil  of  bis  mittwAue  to  serve.  Sidney. 

Than  will  I  raise  aloft  the  mt/Miie  rose, 
With  whose  tweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd. 

Shakl)A!orr. 

The  bolt  of  Cupid  fell. 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower; 
Before  tmUvkite,  now  purple  with  love'i  wound  j 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idleneM.  SJiuksjieare . 


Two 


ue  gnat  far  you  I  did  provide; 


frisking  by  ber  side. 

Dryden. 

[mitt  and  mi*.]  A  bell- 


Ml'lKWOBT.  n.  t 

nhaped  flower. 
Mi'lk woman,  n.  s.  [mitt  and  teaman..]  A 
woman  whose  business  is  to  serve  fa- 
milies with  milk. 

Even  your  autiiDoman  and  your  nursery- maid 
have  a  rellow-fccuog. 

Artmlknti,  Hist.  ofJ.  Bull. 
Mi'lky.  adj.  [(torn  mitt.] 

1.  Made  of  milk. 

2.  Resembling  milk. 
Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 

tap  MippUcs, 


r^ye. 
yield 


S.  Yielding  milk. 

Perl-aps  my  passion  he  dhrlains, 
And  court!  tile  vulky  mothers  at  the  pLiilK. 

Roecomtncrt- 

4.  Soft ;  gentle ;  tender ;  timorous. 

Has  friendship  such  *  faint  and  nutty  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights.  Shakspeare. 

This  mi%  gentleness  and  course  of  yours, 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Matjjsfare,  X.  Jjtar. 

Milky-wav.  n.  j.  [milky  and  tony.]  The 
galaxy. 

The  miHyway,  or  via  lactea,  is  a 
broad  white  path  or  track  encom- 
passing  the  whole  heavens,  and  ex- 
tending itself  in  some  places  with  a 
double  path,  but  for  the  most  part  with 
a  single  one.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Aristotle,  imagined  that  this  path 
consisted  only  of  a  certain  exhalation 
hanging  in  the  air;  but,  by  the  tetes- 
copical  observations  of  this  age,  it  hath 
been  discovered  to  consist  of  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  fixed  stars,  different 
in  situation  and  magnitude,  from  the 
confused  mixture  of  whose  light  its 
whole  colour  is  supposed  to  be  occa- 
sioned. Harris. 

Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  surrey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  rnatty-tiwy  ; 
It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  sight. 

Creoekt  ifanUius. 

How  many  start  there  must  be,  a  naked  eye 
may  ghre  us  some  faint  glimpse,  but  much  more 
a  good  telescope,  directed  towards  that  region  of 
the  sky  called  the  mitky-mcy.  Cheyne. 

MlLL.f  n.  s.  [>•».»,  Gr.  moii,  Lat.  melin, 
Welsh  ;  myln,  mi  In,  Saxon ;  mouliis,  Fr. 
molen,  Dutch.  Dr.  Johnson. — Thus  our 
word  was  formerly  written  milne  or 
mylne,  like  the  Saxon  t  and,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  a  miller  is  still  called 
milner.  Chaucer,  "these  milnestones" 
Tr.  and  Cress,  ii.  1385.  Serenius  calk 
mill  "  vox  antiquissima,  multisque  Un- 
guis communis ;"  and  he  deduces  it 
from  the  Goth,  malan,  to  grind.]  An 
engine  or  fabrick  in  which  corn  is 
ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is 
comminuted.  In  general  an  engine  in 
which  any  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  wind  or  water ;  sometimes  it 
is  used  of  engines  turned  by  the  hand, 
or  by  animal  force. 

The  table,  and  wa  about  it,  did  all  turn  round 
by  water  which  ran  under,  and  carried  it  about 
as  a  mill.  Sidney. 

Olives  ground  ill  mii'j  tbeir  fatnr«  boast. 

l>ry\i.N. 

A  miller  had  his  arm  and  scapula  torn  from 
Ids  body  by  a  rope  twisted  round  hit  wrist,  and 
suddenly  drawn  up  by  the  miH.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

To  Miu..t  f-  «•  [from  the  noun;  ^\tTr, 
Greek  ;  melia,  to  beat,  mo7a,  to  grind, 
Icclandick.] 

1.  To  grind;  to  < 

2.  To  beat  up  < 

3.  To  stamp  coin  in  the  mints. 

It  would  be  better  for  your  nulled  medals,  if 
they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  ihrir  edges  j  but 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  lettered  00  the 
they 


edges,  I 

and  the 
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Wood'*  halfpence  arc  not  milled,  and  therefore 
mora  easily  counterfeited.  Swift. 

Mill-coo.  n.t.  [mill  and  cog.]  The  den- 
ticulations  on  the  circumference  of 
wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into  other 
wheels. 

The  timber  is  useful  for  milt-eogt. 

Mortimer,  //suo. 

Mill-dam.  n.  [mill  and  dam.]  The 
mound  by  which  the  water  is  kept  up 
to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 

A  layer  of  lime  and  of  earth  is  a  (J real  advan- 
tage In  the  making  head*  of  ponds  and  mUi-damu 

Mortimer. 

Mill-horse,  n.  s.  Horse  that  turns  a 
mill. 

A  miUJkorte,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle. 

Sidney. 

Mill-mouxtaiss.  n.  *.    An  herb. 

Aiasworth. 

Mill-sixpence.*  n.t.  One  of  the  first 
milled  pieces  of  money  used  in  En- 
gland, and  coined  in  1561.  Douce. 

grnatt  in  mUt-atprneet,  and  two  Edward 
aud*  that  coat  mc  two  shilling*  and  two 
wee.         Skohp.  M.  tTntt  of  Wmdtor. 

Mill-teeth.  «.  t.  [mill  and  teeth.]  The 
grinders ;  denies  mvlares,  double  teeth. 

The  beat  inurumcntt  for  cracking  bone*  aod 
nuts  arc  grinders  or  mill-teak. 

Ariuthnot  on  Aliment  i. 

MiLLEXA'RiAN.t  n.  t.  [from  millenarius, 
Lat.  miUenaire,  Fr.]  One  who  expects 
the  millennium.  Buuokar. 

Mi'llesary."  n.  t.  [millene,  Fr.] 

1.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years. 

After  the  fall  accomplishment  of  this  «»yWy 
of  yeres. 

Batt,  Aetf  of  Eng.        **•  ■'•  (1550,)  sign.  B.  5. 
In  the  sixth  millenarie  of  the  world. 

iiregmy,  PoUhum.  (1 650,)  p.  87. 

2.  One  who  expects  the  millennium. 

The  errour  of  the  millenaries  was  very  life. 

Halmrill  on  Providence,  p.  499. 

Mi'i.lekary.  adj.  [milleHaire,  Fr.  mUle- 
narius, Latin.]  Consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand. 

The  mOemry  seetertiu:n,  in  good  manuscripts, 
"  -narked  with  .  |in«  cross  tb«  top  dnn  tXJ. 

A'Uthnot  «n  CW. 
Mi'llevist.  n.  s.  [from  mille,  Lat.]  One 

that  holds  the  millennium. 
Millennial,  adj.  [from  millennium,  Lat.] 
Pertaining  to  the  millennium. 

To  be  king,  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  cha- 
racteristick  of  tltose  that  are  to  enjoy  the  miuennial 


MIU.E'XmVM.n.t.  [Latin.]  A  thou- 
sand years;  generally  taken  for  the 
thousand  years  during  which,  according 
to  an  ancient  tradition  iu  the  church", 
grounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  [ 
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numerous  feet;  the  palmer-wonn  also 
has  this  name. 

If  pbeaaanu  and  partridge  are  sick,  giro  them 
matfrpnfct  and  c«rwigs  which  will  euro  them. 

Mortimer,  llntb. 

Mi'llf.r.  n.  *.  [from  mUL]  One  who  at- 
tends a  milt. 

More  water  glidcth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  milter  of.  Asaisprorf . 

Gillius,  who  made  enquiry  of  mitten  who  dwelt 
upon  it*  short,  received  ainwer,  that  the  Euripus 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 
Mi'lleb.  ».*.  A  fly.  Aintvoorth, 
Mi'Li.ER's-THUMB.n.*.  [MttYerond  thumb.] 

A  small  fish  found  in  brooks,  called 

likewise  a  bullhead. 
MiLLE'siMAL.n^.[w*ac'««ita,Lat.]  Thou. 

sandth ;  consisting  of  thousandth  parts. 
To  give  die  square  root  of  the  number  two,  be 

laboured  long  in  millemnat  fraction!,  till  he  con. 

fctaed  there  wu  no  cod.         WtUt  on  the  Hind. 

Mi'llet.  n.  i.  [milium,  Lat.  mil  and  mil- 
let, Fr.] 

1.  A  plant. 

Hie  millet  hath  a  loose  divided  pa- 
nicle, and  each  single  flower  hath  a 
calyx,  consisting  of  two  leaves,  which 
are  instead  of  petals,  to  protect  the  sta 
inina  and  pistillum  of  the  flower,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval,  shining 
.seed.  This  plant  was  originally  brought 
from  the  eastern  countries,  where  it  is 
still  greatly  cultivated,  from  whence  we 
are  annually  furnished  with  this  grain, 
which  is  by  many  persons  much  es- 
teemed for  puddings.  Miller. 

In  two  rank*  of  cavities  is  placed  a  roundish 
studd,  about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  miiltt. 

Wowlteant  vH  Fowls. 
Millet  is  diarrhotick,  cleansing,  and  useful,  in 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.     Arhutuwl  on  Aliments. 
'J.  A  kind  offish;  unless  it  be  misprinted 
for  mullet. 

Some  fidi  an-  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle  , 
as  whiting,  mackerel,  mtltit. 

Came,  Surr.  of  CVmtmB. 

Mi'LLisEn.t  ti.  t.  [Dr.  Johnson  believes  it 
to  be  Milaner,  an  inhabitant  of  Milan : 
others,  MaltMiere  from  Malines,  as  the 
French  called  Mechlin.  Our  lexicog- 
raphy defines  the  word,  "  a  haberdasher 
of  small  wares."]  One  who  sells  rib- 
bands and  dresses  for  women. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  isufliiu-r,- 
And,  'twist  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  A'Aot*/werf,  Iff*.  If. 

Ask  from  your  courtier  to  your  innt-of-court 


B.  Jmun,  AktifniM. 


Apocalypse,  our  blessed  Saviour  shall 
reign  with  the  faithful  upon  earth  after  I 


the  resurrection,  before  "the  final 
plction  of  beatitude. 

We  must  give  a  full  account  of  that  state  called 
the  mUlemusnn.  Burnet,  TKe.  ttfthr  Earth. 

Mi'LLEPKO.t  n.t.  [millepicds,  French; 
mille  and  /**,  Latin.  This  word  is  not 
commonly  used  in  the  singular  number. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  not  even  so  noticed  it. 
Other  dictionaries  have  it.]  A  species 
of  the  wood-louse,  so  called  from  its 


To  your  mccr  milliner. 

The  merevrs  aod  matin 
of  publick  spirit. 

The  millener  must  he  thoroughly  versed  In  phy- 
siognomy ;  in  the  clwtce  of  ribbons  she  must  have 
a  particular  regard  to  tlic  complexion. 

Guardian,  No.  1 49. 

If  any  one  asks  Fisvia  to  do  something  in  cha- 
rity, she  will  tow  him  half  a  crown,  or  a  crown, 
and  tell  him,  if  be  kocw  wliat  a  long  mithner't 
hill  she  had  just  rcceised,  lie  would  think  it  a 
great  deal  for  her  to  give.  La": 

MI'LLION.  n.     [million,  Fr.  milliogne, 
Italian.] 

1.  The  number  of  an  hundred  myriads,  or 
ten  hundred  thousand. 

18 
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Within  thine  eyes,  sat  twenty  i 
In  thy  hands  dutch'd  as  many  i 
Tby  lying  tongue  both  numbers 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great 
number. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  onea,  is  a  truth  mora  evident  than  many 

of  rL~ 
yol 


those  propositions  that  go  for  principles  ; 
there  are  militant  who  know  not  this  at  at 


and 


all. 


of  truths  that  a  men  is  not 
h'd  gU~, 


Philips 

great  aliepherd,  be  re- 


ME 


The 


There  are 
concerned  to  know. 
She  found  the  poli 

TCX 

Enlarges  to  ton 
The  mile,  invisible  else. 
Midst  thy  own  flock, 

eeiv'd ; 

And  glad  all  heaven  with  mitlumj  thou  hast  sat'd. 

Mi'llioned.*  adj.  [from  million.}  Multi- 
plied by  millions. 

Time,  whose  mtfhWrf  accidents 
Creep  in  twist  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  It 
SMrpenn,  I 

Millionth,  adj.  [from  million.]  Thc 
ten  hundred  thousandth. 

The  6ru  ctnbrion  of  an  ant  is  supposed  to  bi- 
as big  as  that  of  an  elephant ;  which  nevertheless 
can  never  arrive  to  the  milhonlk  part  of  lbs  other's 
bulk. 

Mi'lkstonb.  n.  i.  [saisV  and  s/trne.] 
stone  by  which  corn  is  comminuted. 

No  man  shall  lake  Use  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone  to  pledge.  Dent.  Xahr.  6. 

iEaop's  bciiti  saw  farther  into  a  i 
our  mobile.  x/j 
Mll.T.f  A.  t.  [mildt,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish. 

You  shall  scarce  lake  a  carp  without  a  mutt,  or 
a  female  without  a  roe  or  spawn-  Walton,  Angler. 

2.  The  spleen,  [mile,  Saxon ;  milt,  Dan. 
millte,  Icel.] 

To  Milt.  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  im- 
pregnate the  roc  or  spawn  of  thc  female 

Mi'lter.  b.  a.  [from  milt.']  The  he  of 
any  fish,  the  she  being  called  spawner. 

The  spawner  and  miller  labour  to  cover  their 
spawn  with  sand.  H'aUm,  Angler. 

Mi'ltwort.  n.  t  [nsplenon.]    An  herb. 

Ainsviorth. 

MIME.+  n. t.  [mime,  French;  hr^»c,  mi- 
nus, Lat.] 

1.  A  buffoon  who  practises  gesticulations, 
either  representative  of  some  action,  or 
merely  contrived  to  raise  mirth. 

Think 'st  iImmj,  mime,  this  is  great.  B.Jomon. 

l/ct  him  go  now,  and  brand  another  man  inju- 
riously w  itl)  the  name  of  nsimc-  /  Iwtng  himself  the 
loosest  and  rood  extravagant  mime  that  liath  been 
beard  of,  whom  no  less  than  almost  half  the  world 
could  serve  for  stage-room  to  plav  the  aunt*  ill. 
„    .  ,    ..  4**/?  Smeetynn. 

2.  A  ludicrous  composiuon ;  a  farce. 

ScaUgrr  defines  a  mime  to  be  a  poem  uitioiating 
any  action  to  stir  up  laughter. 

MUton,  ApaL  for  Smedymn. 
Out  farces  are  really  what  the  Romans  called 
muisrj ;  —  die  iniended  end  and  effi-ct  of  wbicJi 
was  escessive  laughter. 

Horim,  Hit.  Eng.  Poet.  Hi.  351. 

To  MiME.f  f.  n.    To  play  the  mime. 

Acts  old  iniquity  ;  and  in  the  fit 
Of  miming,  gels  the  opinion  of  a  wH. 

B.  Jonmx,  Eplgr.  IIS. 
In  an  ill  hoar  hadt  this  unfortunate  rashness 
of  miming. 
MUtnt,  Apol./or  Smectfmn. 
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Mi'MER.f  aw.  [from  mime.]  A  mimick; 
a  buffoon.  Dr.  Johnson  here  cite*,  for 
an  example,  a  line  from  Milton'*  Sam- 
ion  Agonistes,  in  which  the  word  is  not 
mimer,  but  mimick.  By  an  errour  of  the 
press,  in  the  first  edition  of  Milton's 
poem,  the  word  was  printed  mimirt ; 
but  the  table  of  errata  directs  us  to  read 
mimic* ;  which,  however,  few  editions 
have  regarded,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson 
overlooked. 

Jugglers,  and  dancers,  anticks,  mum- 
mers, nimidu.  S.  A.  ver.  1325. 

Mimr'tical.*  adj.  0"prrncK,  Greek.]  Imi- 
tative. 

If  I  w*re  composing  o  <ii»Io^ue  in  the  old  mi- 
mrrW  or  poetic  form,  I  should  tell  you,  per- 
haps, the  occasion  that  led  us  into  this  track  of 
con  venation.  Hunt. 

Mi'micai..  adj.  [mimicut,  Latin.]  Imita- 
tive ;  befitting  a  mimick  ;  acting  the 
mimick. 

Man  ?»  of  all  creatures  the  mo*t  mimical  in 
gmturcs,  styles,  speech,  fashion,  or  accrues. 

M\*tm  </n  Education. 
A  mimical  daw  would  needs  try  the  same  fx- 

L'Sstrangt. 

Sogers  and  dancer*  entertained  the  people  villi 
ligttt  songs  and  mimical  gestures,  that  thty  might 
not  go  away  melancholy  from  serious  piece*  nf 
the  theatre.  Dryden,  Jut. 

Mi'MiCALtY.f  adv.  [from  mimical.']  In 
imitation  ;  in  a  mimical  manner. 

A*  the  sacrifices  offend  up  to  the  true  God  of 
Iirael  were  federal  rites,  aod  those  that  did  partake 
of  them  did  thereby  enter  into  a  ccTea&nt  villi 
God  10  become  his  servants,  and  obey  hie  laws ; 
so  the  airy  principality  halfa  mimical!*  observed 
the  same  thing ;  and  tboas  lhat  onvred  sacrifices 
■  trere  »ui>|xwcd,  by  partaking  of  those 
to  enter  into  a  stricter  league  and  fa- 
irity  with  Otoar  evil  spirits. 

HaUymU,  Mdampnm,  (1631,)  p.  58. 

Mi'MiCK.f  *»•*•  [mimicus,  Latin.] 
1.  A  ludicrous  imitator;  a  buffoon  who 
copies  another's  act  or  manner  so  as  to 
excite  laughter:  at  first,  simply  an 
actor ;  a  player. 

No  matter  whether  the  scenes  be  good  or  no ; 
the  better  they  are,  tin  worse  do  you  dittast  them ; 
ami,  being  on  your  fcete,  ancke  not  away  like  a 
"  but  salute  all  your  gentle  acqu 


To  Mi'mick.  ti.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
imitate  as  a  buffoon;  to  ridicule  by  a 
burlesque  imitation. 

Morpheus  etprasa'd 
1  Tin  dupe  of  man,  and  imitated  hot ; 
The  walk,  tba  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 
Tlx'  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  be! ye.  J>ryim. 

Who  wou'd  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame; 
So  mimic*,  troth,  it  looks  the  very  same. 

Gmniilr. 

Mi'mickry.  x.  s.  [from  mnmc*;.]  Bur- 
lesque imitation. 

By  an  eiccllent  faculty  in  mirtii.rsry,  my  cor- 
respondent tells  me  be  can  assume  my  air,  and 
give  my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts  more 
than  any  thing  I  could  say.  Spectator. 

MiMo'GRAPHatt.f  n.  t.  [mianu  and  rf^P'  l 
A  writer  of  farces. 
Some  arc  poetasters  or  saijitarntnWri. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tno.  p.  331. 

Mi'.vacer.*  n.  *.    A  threatener.  See 

MlNACV. 

MlNA'CIOUS-farf;'.  [mimtx,  Latin.]  Full 
of  threats. 

Whether  the  Acs  of 
a  cheerful  bright 
more  and  and  minacious 
clouds  being  charged  with 
to  let  Mr  against  the  earth. 

More,  My*,  of  Godkneu,  (1660,)  p.  63. 

Mima'city.  n.  t.  [from  minax,  Latin.] 

Disposition  to  use  threats. 
Mi'hacy.*  ».  *.  [minacue,  Lat.]  Menace ; 

threat.    Not  now  in  use. 

t  was  left  under  that  mmacy;  and  the  astPMCer, 
for  aught  I  know,  left  to  bb  course  against  me. 
Hocked  Lift  of  Mp.  WiUiamt,  P.  ti.  p.  17. 

Mi'varkt.*  n.t.  ["  High  slender  turrets 
the  Mahometans  term  minor*,  i.  e.  tow- 
ers." Sir  T.  Herbert's  Trav.  p.  I4V2.] 
A  kind  of  spire  in  Saracen  architecture. 

There  are  likewise  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  which 
must  bare  been  built  by  the  Saracens,  because  the 
inscriptions  on  the  minaret  and  tombstones  arc  in 


What  moans  the  service  of  the  church  so  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  read  over?  What  makes 
them  miner  and  mangle  that  io  Ibeir  practice, 
which  they  could  swallow  whole  in  ' 
tion? 


t  you,  and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from 
the  stage  after  you :  the  mimick*  are  beholden  to 
you,  for  allowing  them  elbow  roome :  tlicir  poet 
cries  perhaps,  a  pox  go  with  you ;  but  care  not 
you  for  lhat  j  there's  no  music  It  without  frets. 

Dekktr,  Gul*  Hornekooke,  (1609,)  p.  31. 
Ju idlers,  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers,  mi. 

nudtr.  Milton,  S.  A. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  ndvnllce, 
False  tmmtc*  of  my  master's  dance : 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl. 
And  thence,  though  slow,  in  earnest  fall.  Prior, 

2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Cunning  is  only  the  mimic*  of  discretion  (  and 
may  pass  upon  weak  men,  in  the  same  manner  as 
vivacity  la  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for 
wisdom.  -rMdistn,,  JSucc*.  No.  S85. 

Mi'mice.  adj.  [mimicut,  Latin.]  Imita- 
tive. 

In  reason's  absence  mimic*  Fancy  wakes 

Tu  imitate  ber  \  but,  misjotning  shapes, 
WiU  work  pcuduees  oft,  and  most  in  dmuns. 

Afitten,  P.  L. 
th  mimic*  art  runs  o'er 
■  and  actions  of  the  day  before.  Sm/1. 


Drummond.  True.  (Lett.  dat.  1747,1  p.  31 1. 
The  mosques  and  other  buiMiiiiii  of  the  Arab- 
ians are  rounded  into  domes,  and  coved  roofs, 
with  now  and  then  a  slender  square  minaret  ter- 
minating in  a  ball  or  pine-apple. 

Swinburne,  Trxw.  through  S/*}in,  L.  44. 

Mi'katorily.*  adv.   [from  minatory.'] 
With  threats. 

His  works  being  prohibited  so  strictly  and  mi- 
^r^i^/c/X  rtUmmT  p.  103. 

Mi'KATORY.f  adj.  [minor,  Latin.]  Threat- 
ening. 

The  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  wunaUrg, 
towards  justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly 
execute  their  office,  inviting  complaints  against 
them.  Itaam,  Hen.  f 11. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  the  wards  aa 
plainly  minatory  or  threatening. 

I'ocackt  an  Iluxa,  p.  200. 

To  MINCE.t  v. a.  [contracted,  as  it  seems, 
from  minith  ;  or  from  mincer,  Ft.;  mince, 

French,   small.    Dr.  Johnson  Icel. 

mini  a,  diminuere,  i  mirtna,  minus.  Se- 
reitius.] 

1.  To  cut  into  very  small  parts. 

She  saw  Pyrrbus  making  malicious  snort. 
In  miming  with  bis  sword  Iwr  husband's  limbs. 

Skukrj^arr. 

With  a  good  chorpuig-snifc  miner  the  two  ea- 
i  wdinarv  wumcM  meat. 

.Va(.  liitt. 


Itevive the  wits; 
st,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits. 

PofH-,  £hi!»cunt 

2.  To  mention  any  thing  scrupulously,  by 
a  little  at  a  time;  to  palliate;  to  ex- 
tenuate. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly 
,  to  say  I  love  you.  Mtiiowore,  Urn.  V. 

logo, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Casio.       Skakiptm,  Othello. 

These  gifts, 
Saving  your  mtnriiif ,  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  rhevrril  consticnoo  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Skabpeart,  Hen.  VIII. 

1  'II  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty  i 
For  so  it  is,  howeW  you  mince  it, 
Ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it.  IlvMrat. 

Siren ;  now  mince  the  sin. 
And  mollify  daronacioo  with  a  phnwo. 
Say  you  courfntcd  not  lo  Sancbo's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbade  it.    Dryden,  Span,  friar. 

If,  lo  mince  bis  meaning,  I  had  either  cmituil 
some  part  of  what  be  said,  or  takes  from  the 
utrengtli  of  his  expression,  1  certainly  luul  wronged 
turn.  Drydcn . 

These,  seeing  no  wImt«  w  ater  enough  to  effect 
a  general  deluge,  were  forced  lo  mince  the  matter, 
and  make  only  a  partial  one  of  it,  restraining  it  to 
Asia.  H'otxiuvrd. 

3.  To  speak  with  affected  softness ;  to  clip 
the  words. 

Behold  yoo  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  ber  forks  prasageth  snow  ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name.  SAoi-Jncnrr,  A".  Xeor. 

To  MiNCB-f  v.  n. 

1.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps;  to  act 
with  appearance  of  scrupulousness  and 
delicacy ;  to  affect  nicety. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  mmcwf  minion, 
W  ho  in  ber  looseness  took  exceeding  joy. 

Spentcr,  F.  Q. 
I  'II  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.    Skaktpcare,  Merck,  of  Fen. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk 
with  stretched  forth  necks,  and  wanton  eyes,  walk, 
ing,  and  mtnctne  [io  the  margin,  tripping  nicely] 
aa  tlscy  go.  Imiak,  iii.  16. 

A  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by, 
With  mmcing  st*f,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Pepe,  Duttcicul. 

2.  To  speak  small  and  imperfectly. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  as  much  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  as  the  mmcnu;  lady 
priarru  and  tile  broad  ^leaking  m  ifc  nf  li.ith. 

Drydcn,  Fak. 

Mhjck-pie.*7  n.  s.  A  pie  made  of  meat 
Mixcko-pir.  I  mincedorcutintoverysmall 
pieces,  with  other  ingredients ;  called 
also  a  Christma»-pie,  as  being  mostly 
in  use  about  the  time  of  Christmas. 

Your  petitioner  is  remarkable  in  his  county  for 
having  dared  lo  treat  Sir  P.  P.  a  cursed  seques- 
trator, and  three  members  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, with  brawn  and  ,«.<.< ,'.i-;«r»  upon  New 
Year's  day.  Spectator,  No,  039. 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animosities  ex- 
cited by  the  use  olmmoe-yict  and  plumb-porridge. 

/      Jokuten,  Lift  of  Butler. 

Mr'KciHOLY.t        [tro™  mince-] 
1.  In  small  parts ;  not  fully. 
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J  utile*  requireth  nothing  mineinglg,  but  *ll 
with  pretend  and  heaped,  and  even  ovcr-en  Urged, 
m^.mire.  1L.~-Acr. 

2.  Affected! j. 

Cared*,  Id  hit  theses,  more  mincingfy  terming 
m  pope,  Paul  the  fifth,  rice-dew,  vici-god. 
Stride*,  Mr.  of  Antichrist,  p.  9TB. 

MIND.f  n.  t.  fieraynb,  Saxon ;  minde, 
Danish ;  from  the  Goth,  ga-munan,  to 
remember.] 

1.  The  intelligent  power. 

I  am  a  very  foolish,  ToimI  old  man  | 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  niy  perfect  mind. 

Shatspesrre,  K.  Lear. 

This  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  Is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we 
nay  lhat  thev  are  of  a  dm/a< U-ii  rtwvt,  mitrail  of  a 
broken  understanding :  which  word,  mind,  we 
use  also  for  opinion  ;  as,  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind. 
aix!  sonwtiroe*  for  men's  conditions  or  virtues ; 
as,  ha  is  of  an  uonest  mine/,  or  a  man  of  a  just 
xial .-  sometimes  for  affection ;  as,  I  do  this  for 
my  istassfs  sake :  sometimes  fur  the  knowledge  of 
principles,  which  we  have  without  discourse: 
oftentimes  for  spirits,  angels,  and  intelligences : 
but  as  it  is  used  in  the  proper  signification,  in- 
cluding both  tlic  understanding  agent  nn<l  passible, 
it  is  described  to  be  a  pure,  simple,  substantial  act, 
not  depending  upon  matter,  but  having  relation  to 
that  which  isTutetligible,  as  to  bis  first  object:  or 
mora  at  large  thus ;  a  part  or  panicle  of  the  soul, 
whereby  it  doth  understand,  not  depending  upon 
matter,  nor  ncedituj  any  organ,  free  from  pawion 
coming  from  without,  and  apt  to  be  dissevered  as 
etrmaTfram  that  which  is  mortal.  Ralegh. 

I  thought  UY  eternal  l/mrf 
Had  made  us  masters.  Dryden. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind- 

3.  Liking  ;  choice ;  inclination ;  propen- 
sion ;  affection. 

Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be  sin  which  is 
done  without  direction  by  Scripture,  and  not 
whether  the  Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss,  by 
following  their  own  miaeir  without  asking  counsel 
of  God.  /footer. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit, 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 


Shaltspenre. 

Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind, 
I  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her 
mind.  Mtihspeure. 
I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this  ; 
And  now  metbJnks  1  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Skaktpeare. 
Be  of  the  same  mind  one  towards  another. 

Horn.  lii.  1G. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind  f  forsake  Iter 
not.  Ecctvt. 

They  had  a  eiuttf  to  French  Britain  ;  hut  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit.       Atom,  »'<ir  u<i<*  Sfain. 

Sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  the  occasion  pass. 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world.  JfeW,  P.  t. 

Waller  coasted  on  the  other  side  of  die  river,  but 
at  such  a  distance  that  be  Issd  no  mind  to  be  en- 
gaged. Chrrrnditu. 

He  had  a  great  mmd  to  do  it.  Chrrndm. 

All  the  srgumentA  to  n  gooti  life  wilt  be  very  in- 
significant to  a  man  that  hath  a  mind  to  be  wicked , 
when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon  such 


t  that  after  sight  years' 
,  any  of  his 


The*  tract  receiving  grafts  of  other  kind. 
Or  thence  transplanted,  change  their  savage  ssiad. 

Dryden,  Gfvrg.  ii.  71. 
Of  vegetable  woods  are  various  kinds, 
And  the  same  species  are  of  several  minds. 

Dryden,  Gearg.  u.  I». 

5.  ThoughU;  sentiments. 

The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words,  his  mmd  cipretf , 
Some  truths  reveal 'd,  in  term*  involv'd  the  rest. 


6-  Opinion. 

The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  Suppose  ai  fearing  you,  H  shook. 

JS».rtsj«l"". 

These  men  are  of  the  mmd,  that  they  have 
clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite 
spare,  because  God  has  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
but  there  is  no  real  mitter  contended  with  In- 
finite  space.  Locke. 
The  gods  permitting  traitors  to  succee 
parties  In  an  Impious  deed  ; 


,  by  the  tyrant's  murder  we  may  find, 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  s  mind. 

CrvmriV.V. 

7.  Memory;  remcmbrancy.  "In  all  the 
proofs  Johnson  gives,  a  preposition  is 
prefixed ;  in  mind,  to  mind,  out  of  mind. 
I  question  much  if  in  English  it  is  used, 
as  with  us."  Dr.  Jamieson.  That  is,  in 
Scotland,  without  the  preposition.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  so  used  in  old 
English  ;  "  As  the  bokes  maken  minde" 
i.  e.  remembrance.  Gower.  Conf.  Am. 
See  Tyrwbitt  s  Gloss,  in  V.  Misd. 

The  king  knows  their  deposition;  a  small 
touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  UVm. 

Bacon,  Adv.  to  FBKrra, 
When  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple-coloured  bow,  wbrreon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  bis  covenant.       Mitnn,  P.  L. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.  Dryden. 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  bard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disus'd  was  out  of  mind. 

They  will  put  him  in  mhvl  of  Ids  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
Impressions  on  his  fancy.  Atlertniry,  Serm, 

A  wholesome  Is*,  time  out  of  mindi 
Had  been  confurn'd  by  fate's  decree.  Sivi/I. 

To  MiND.f  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  mark  ;  to  attend. 

His  mournful  plight  is  swallow'd  up  unwares. 
Forgetful  of  his  own  lhat  minor  another's  cares. 

Sjmser,  F.  (I. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  enjoins, 
That  I  should  mind  dree  oft ;  and  mind  thou  me' 

P.L. 


he  hash. 


4.  Quality ; 


Not  usual. 


If,  in  the  ra>inp  of  a  frantkk  nrav?, 

And  Ksiiuhaa'  more  his  verses  than  his  way. 
Any  of  these  should  drop  into  a  well.  Rotemmcn. 

Cease  to  request  me  ;  let  us  mind  our  way ; 
Another  song  requires  another  day.  Dryden. 

He  is  daily  called  upon  by  the  word,  the  min- 
isters and  inward  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  attend  to  those  prospects,  and  mind  the  things 
lhat  belong  to  his  peace. 

2.  To  put  in  mind ;  to  remind. 

Let  me  be  putush'd,  that  lute  m 
Of  whsl  you  should  forget. 

Slmitpeare,  Hint.  Tate. 
I  desire  to  mind  those  persona  of  St.  Austin. 

Burnt t. 

This  ounrfj  me  of  a  cobbling  colonel. 

L*  Estrange. 

I  shall  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary  suppo- 
sition, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use.  Lode 

3.  To  intend;  to  mean.   Not  in  use. 


As  for  me,  be  sura  I  namd  no  harm* 
To  thy  grave  person.  Ctwpmnn,  IL  34. 

To  MiND.f  v.  n.  To  incline ;  to  be  dis- 
posed. 

When  one  of  them  nvmdetk  to  go  into  rebellion, 
he  will  convey  away  all  his  lordships  wfoaneee  in 
trust.  funster  en  Ireland- 

Belike  she  mindi  to  play  the  Ainason. 

Smtapeart,  Hen.  VI.  P.  III. 

Mi'ndio.  adj.  [from  mind.] 

1.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected. 

We  come  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Mel  ween  toe  king  and  you.  Saufcuvur*,  Hen.  VIII- 

Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike. 
And  be  so  manded  still.  MtUsn,  P.  /.. 

If  men  were  ntinoVd  to  live  virtuously,  to  be- 
lieve a  God  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any  such 
design,  but  very  much  for  its  advancement. 

Tdlatson. 

Pyrrfaus  is  nobly  masts*/ ;  and  I  tain 
Would  live  to  thank  him.  Pkdips. 

2.  Minded  is  used  in  compounds:  as,  high- 
minded.  SherwoM/. 

1  am  not  high-minded,  I  have  no  proud  looks. 

Ptalmt. 

We  say  likewise  loxv-mindtd. 
Mi'ndfol.  adj.  [mind  and  full.]  Atten- 
tive ;  heedful ;  having  memory. 

I  acknowledge  the  uscftjnem  of  your  directions, 
and  I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admoni- 
tions. Hammend. 

Mi'kdfullv.  adv.  [from  mindful.]  At- 
tentively ;  hcedfully. 

MrNDKULNBSs.t  n.  i.  [from  mindful.']  At- 
tention ;  regard.  Sherwood. 

Mi'ndless.  adj.  [from  mind,] 

1.  Inattentive;  regardless. 

Cunrd  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forget  now  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them. 

Shtskspeetre. 

As  the  strong  eagle  in  Ore  silent  wood. 
Mindless  of  warlike  rage,  and  hostile  care, 
Kays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  crystal  flood.  Pntr. 

2.  Not  endued  with  a  mind;  having  no 
intellectual  powers. 

God  first  made  angels,  bodiless,  pure  minds ; 
Then  other  things  which  mindless  bodies  be, 
Last  he  made  nun.  Dawes. 

3.  Stupid;  unthinking. 

Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lowt,  a  mindless  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer. 

ShaJtspeare,  If  ml.  Talc. 

Mivd-strickf.n.  adj.  [mind  and  stricken.] 
Moved  ;  affected  in  bis  mind. 

He  Issd  been  so  misut-dnckrn  by  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  thai  noble  king,  though  not  born  his  sub- 
ject, be  ever  professed  himself  his  servant.  Saifarv. 

Mine,  pronoun  poitetaive.  [myn,  Saxon; 
mein,  German ;  mint,  French ;  mrus, 
I  .a  tin.  It  was  anciently  the  practice  to 
use  my  before  a  consonant,  and  mine  be- 
fore a  vowel ;  which  euphony  still  re- 
quires to  be  observed.  Mine  is  always 
used  when  the  substantive  precedes  : 
as,  this  is  my  cat ;  this  cat  is  mine-.] 
Belonging  to  me. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire ;  that  mine  own  tears. 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.    Snakspearr,  A'.  Lear. 

When  a  wrtc  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give 
me  mine  again.  Ssotipearr,  jr.  tjen\ . 

If  thou  ne'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mi  nr. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  taunt  roe  still. 
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M  I  N 

A  friend  of  mine  i*  count  to  rat,  and  I  have  no- 
thing to  set  before  hint.  St.  I.ute. 
That  jrtltn  is  ww.  Ihydt-n. 

MINE.  *l  *.  [mint,  French ;  wttoyj*,  or 
hubh,  Welsh,  from  naen,  lapis,  m  the 
plural  atrial.] 

1.  A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth,  which 
contains  metal*  or  minerals. 

Though  itriri^iittr  iKiunds  your  fortune  did  con- 
fine, 

la  your  Urge  bent  wss  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Matter. 

A  workman,  to  amid  idleness,  worked  in  • 
•nine-pit  thereabouts,  whkh  »a  little 
Bogle. 

A  mine-d^ftr  may  meet  with  n  gem,  which  he 
kiu>w»  not  what  10  make  of.  Byte. 

The  heedless  mine-man  aim*  only  at  the  obtain- 
ing a  quantity  of  web  a  metal  a*  may  be  vendible 

2.  A  cavern  dug  under  any  fortification 
that  it  may  sink  for  want  of  support ;  or, 
hi  modern  war,  that  powder  may  be 
lodged  in  it,  which  being  fired  at  a  pro- 
per; time,  whatever  is  over  it  may  be 
blown  up  and  destroyed. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  fcun  Iw  defae'd  ? 
What  mow  halo  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower  ? 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  u  saint  dJigrac'd  ? 

Sytnty. 

Build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  you 
wn,  and  fill  up  the  mbtei  thai  you 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamp'd ;  by  battery,  scale,  and  nine, 
A  suiting.  UMim,  P.  L. 

To  MixE/f  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dig  mines  or  burrows;  to  form  any 
hollows  under  ground. 

The  raucitijt  vturk  in  stalely  beeches  dwells; 
The  climlnnj;  gonta  nn  hil!i  w-curply  fi>ed  ; 
The  mining  conies  shroud  in  rocky  cell*. 

fromm,  Rem.  p.  S8«. 

Of  this  various  matter  (be  terrestrial  glob* 

ever  dig  or  mime.  It'oorfivard,  A'at.  If  in. 

2.  To  practise  secret  means  of  injury. 

Afinin*  Aratul  dial]  find  no  way  to  creep 
Into  their  fenced  ears  with  grave  advice. 

SaekviOe,  Gorboduc. 

To  MiN£.t  v.  a.  To  sap ;  to  ruin  by 
mines ;  to  destroy  by  slow  degrees,  or 
secret  means. 

If  an  houwbande  man  wjste  in  what  hour  the 
thref  would  come,  sotbcli  be  schulde  wake,  and 
not  suffre  hit  bouse  to  be  myned. 

tPietife,  St.  Luke,  xii. 

It  will  but  akin  and  film  Use  ulcer™*,  place. 
While  rank  corruption,  sti'iung  all  within, 
I  nfecl*  unseen.  M.il^itirnr,  Hirmltf. 

They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and 
rammed  the  mouth ;  but  the  ci usees  made  a 
countermine.  Haywank 

Mi'nbr.  a.  *.  [mineur,  Fr. ;  from  mine."] 

1.  One  that  digs  for  metals. 

By  nw  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground, 
And  muiirt  cruili'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  makes  military 

As  the  horr.lsnn'.eer  levels  his 


Titter. 

MI-NERAL.  n.  s.  [mineroU,  Lat.]  Fossile 
body ;  matter  dug  out  of  mines.  All 
Is  are  minerals,  but  all  minerals  are 
tetals.   Minerals  in  the  restrained 

•Ro*ss-    a^odjCsB1    Cs^0(  wDvw^T  s^G 


adj.    Consisting  of  fossile 


M  I  N 

She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral  t  which,  being  took, 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  lingering 
By  Inches  waste  you.  Skaktpeeav,  Cymb. 

The  wrinerab  at  lbs  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  aus,  are  of  great  value. 

Dam,  A dr.  to  rahm. 
Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up,  nor  bsth  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  arid  atone. 

Milton,  P.  L 

MmemU  ;  nitre  with  vitriol  j  common  nit  with 
alum  ;  and  sulphur  with  vitriol. 

reoeSesmf,  Not.  B 

MtNERAL 

bodies. 

By  experience  upon  bodies  in  any 
may  conjecture  at  the  metal  lick 
dicnls  uf  any  miws  found  there, 

Woodward,  Nat.  Hat. 

Mi'neralist.  n.  t.  [from  mineral]  One 
skilled  or  employed  in  minerals. 

A  mine-di«|rcr  may  meet  with  a  gem  or 
mineral,  which  lie  knows  not  what  to  make  of  till 
he  shews  it  a  jeweller  or  a  ituVroftaf.  Boyle. 

The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in 
the  perpendicufar  intervals  do  still  grow,  to  apeak 
m  the  mimnrlut's  phrase,  or  receive  additional 
increase.  IToadmd, 
Mineka'logist.  n.  t.  [mineralogie,  Fr. 
from  mineral,  and  Asysc.]  One  who  dis- 
on  minerals. 

my  It,  a» 
rejected  it.      Jrresna,  Fulg.  Err. 

Mikera'locy.  n.s.   [from  mineral  and 
*■*?«<,]    The  doctrine  of  minerals. 

Mi'never.t  n.  *.  [the  orthography  seems 
to  be  meniver.    See  Meniveb.  Some 
write  it  miniver.']    The  skin  of  the  me- 
niver;  white  fur  with  specks  of  black. 
To  win  some  patched  ahrvsi  of  mini,™. 

„  By.  IfaJl,  Sal.  iv.  2. 

To  Mino.*  «.  a.  [menjan,  mynjian,  Sax.] 
1.  To  mingle;  to  mix.    Still  a  provincial 
expression.    Chaucer  uses  mens  in  this 


H. 


2.  To  remind ;  to  mention ;  to  call  to  re- 
membrance. A  northern  word,  accord- 
ing to  Grose;  and  certainly  used,  in  this 
sense,  by  bishop  Hall. 

Could  never  man  work  tlsee  a  worses-  shame 
Than  once  to  miner  thy  father's  odious  name  ? 

Bp.  Ball,  Sal.  B,  iv.  8.  S. 

To  MTNGLE.-f  tt.a.  [menjan,  Sax.  men- 
gen,  Germ,  nutria,  Su.  Goth,  from 
maengd,  a  multitude.  Wiclifle  and 
Chaucer  use  meng  for  mingle.'] 

1.  To  mix;  to  join;  to  compound;  to 
unite  with  something  so  aa  to 
mass- 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  roam 

They  found ,  they  mingled,  and  with 
Concocted  and  aduated,  they  redue'd 
To blsekesigrain.  Afifton,  p.  L. 

I  jcoent  witli  me  I  with  me  your  sorrows  join. 
And  mingle  your  united  tears  with  mine !    M  alik. 

Our  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very 
nn.nes,  »»e  are  ready  to  mingle  with  ourselves,  and 
cannot  bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  of  tbem. 

KTaltM, 

2.  To  contaminate  ;  to  make  of 
parts. 

To  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  at 
To  ou'n>rfr  and  involve. 

The  beat  of  u 
inipcrfeet  sirrue. 

3.  To  confuse, 
Thstt)  mingle  broils.  Hilton,  P.  L. 


whbHetl 
itf.i/i*,  P.  L. 

with  a  mingled, 
lingers,  Serm. 


M  I  N 

To  Mi'kgle.  v.  n.   To  be  mixed ;  to  be 
united  with. 

Oorself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host.    AosWrv,  Jt/actetn. 

Alcimus  bad  defiled  lumself  wilfully  in  the 
time*  of  their  miri^mij;  with  the  Gt?nlili.*s. 

Sllac.  xir.  13. 
Nor  priests,  nor  salesmen, 
Could  have  cotr.pieled  such  an  ill  a*  that, 
If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mischief.  Jtotiv. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fesra,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 


Mi'kole.  *t,  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Mixture; 
medley ;  confused  mass. 


With  bnueo  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 

Snaeetieart. 

Neither  can  I  defend  my  Spanish  Friar ;  tbouyfi 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,  and  the  serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural  mingle. 

Dry>'<~n,  Zhifrernou. 

Mingle-mangle.*  it.  s.    A  medley  ;  a 
hotch-potch. 

He  cannot  love  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart, 
which  lendeth  one  ear  to  Ma  anoatlcs,  and  another 
to  false  apostles,  which  can  brook  to  see  s  nringfe- 
mnti/U  of  religion  aisd  surjeratirjoo,  ministers  and 
mautng  priests,  light  anil  darkness,  truth  sad 
errour,  traditions  and  scriptures.  M 

Hooker,  Sent,*.  On  Si.  JuuV. 
Pulskshing  some  boteberiy  mtii^tsvsiigfe  of 


ffarlHy,  Bef.  of  School*,  (1648,)  p.  80. 

Mi'noledly.*  adv.  [from  the  part.  «*»'«- 
gtVti.]    Here  and  there ;  confusedly. 

Barrel,  in  V.  Here. 
Mi'KGLER.t  a.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  He 
who  mingles. 
Such  brewers,  and  mingfen  of  this  wine. 

Homier,  Tr.  <f  Bern,  (1587,)  p.  290. 

Mi'niahd.*  adj.  Soft;  dainty.  See  Mio- 

NIARD. 

To  Mi'niardizk.*  v.  a.  [mignarduer, 
French.]  To  render  soft,  delicate,  or 
dainty.  ' 

Choice  of  words,  and  soAm 
proceeding  from  such  wanb 
sm'iuanhsr  and  make  the  language  t 

and  feminine.  Hmottl,  Lett.  iv.  19. 

To  MI  NIATE.*  v.  a.  [mntwnr,Ital.  from 
wwtitm.]  To  paint  or  tinge  with  ver- 
milion.] 

The  initials  srs  written  or  flourished  in  red  end 
blue,  and  all  die  capitals  in  the  body  of  the  text 
a  pen. 

Waste*,  flu*.  B.  P.  Hi.  p.  v. 

Mi'niature.T  »•  s-  [ntiniafure,  French  ; 

from  minimum,  Latin.    Dr.  Johsjson  

It  is  the  Italian  miniatura,  from  mhuare  ; 
Lat.  miniahu,  from  minium.  See  To 
Miniate.] 

Painting  by  powders  mixed  with  gum 
and  water.    A  mode  of  painting  almost 
appropriated  to  small  figures. 
2.  Representation  in  a  small  compass ;  re- 
presentation less  than  the  reality. 

Tiie  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to 
have  the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in 
each  of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  ushsieiirrr  of 
them.  Sidney. 

If  the  ladies  should  once  lake  a  liking  to  such  a 
diminutive  race,  we  should  see  mankind  epito- 
mised, and  the  wbolr  species  in  isu'irasltirr  .■  in 
order  to  keep  our  posterity  from  dwindling,  ire 
have  instituted  s  tall  club.  Jddiien,  Gvertlian. 
SB 
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The  ludden  ways 
Of  nature  would'st  thou  know?  bow  first  *h* 
frame* 

All  things  in  mtniofwr  t  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  mil  dissected  kernels  i  lo ! 
Strange  forms  *ciw,  in  each  •  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  bought! :  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  their  root*,  their  leaves, 
In  narrow  teak  dewib'd.  PUlif*. 
:t.  Red  letter  :  rubrick  distinction. 

If  the  names  of  oilier  taints  are  distinguished 
with  miniature,  hcr's  [the  biased  Virgin's  J  ought 
to  shine  in  gold.  H idles,  Serm,  H.  72. 

Mi'MiiciM.t  adj.  Small ;  diminutive.  Used 
in  slight  contempt.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  In 
this  case,  the  word  may  be  from  the 
Goth,  min,  little.  But  our  old  lexico- 
graphy refers  minikin  to  elegant.  Bar- 
ret's Alv.  1580.  And,  under  elegant, 
combines  "  neat,  pretty,  minikin,  trim, 
handsome,  &c."  It  thus  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Fr.  mignon. 

Steepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd, 
Thy  »hcet>  be  in  the  corn; 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 
Thy  strap  shall  take  no  barm.    Shaky.  A'.  Uxr. 

Ml'MKIX.t  »•  *• 

1.  A  darling;  a  favourite.  Cotgrave. 

Mmnekin,  now  minx,  i»  •  nice  trifling  girl; 
minnock  is  apparently  a  word  of  contempt 

Js/innn,  Kale  on  Midi  X.  Dream. 

2.  A  small  sort  of  pins. 
Mi'MM.f  n.s.  [from  minimus,  Lat.] 
I.  A  small  being;  a  dwarf. 

Nut  all 

Hfuiimi  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent-kind, 
Wondcrous  In  length,  and  corpulence,  involv'd 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.  Mill.  P.  L. 
This  word  is  applied,  in  the  northern 
counties,  to  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which 
they  pronounce  mennim.  See  Minnow. 
'i.  One  of  an  order  of  friars,  called  minimi, 
or  the  least  of  all,  from  affected  hu- 
mility. 

+.  Anciently,  the  shortest  note  in  musick  ; 
now,  equal  to  two  crotchets.  Dr.  John- 
son gives  minum  for  this,  and  for  the 
typographical  sense.  But  nisi'ia  is  cor- 
rect ;  though  minum  is  not  a  false  or 
uncxisting  word,  as  Mr.  Mason  insi- 
nuates in  his  hasty  correction  of  Dr. 
Johnson.    Cotgrave  writes  it  minum. 

He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion :  rests  me  his  minim 
rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom.  - 

Skokirxart,  Ram.  and  Jul. 

5.  A  little  song  or  poem. 

••anion  thy  shrplward.  mongst  to  many  layes 
Uc  hath  sung  of  thee  in  all  his  dares 
To  ir.akc  one  minitne  of  thy  poore  handouyd. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ri.  x.  98. 

fi.  A  small  sort  of  printing  letter. 
Mi'nimbnt.*  n.  *.  [from  muniment.] 

1 .  Miniments  arc  the  e  videuces  or  writings, 
whereby  a  man  is  enabled  to.  defend  the 
title  of  his  estate.  This  word  miniment 
includes  all  manner  of  evidences.  Camel. 

2.  Proof;  testimony. 

Bv  chance  lie  certain  mintsnents  forth  drew, 
Which  yet  with  him  at  r elicit,  did  abide, 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Uciphccue  threw 
On  hiio.  whilst  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  Tin. «. 

MIS1MVM*  n.t.  [Latin.]  The  smallest 
quantity  possible.    See  Maximum. 

Ml'NlMUS.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  being  of 
,he  least  size. 


Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf,  | 
You  mini  nun  of  hindering  knot  grass  made ; 
You  bead,  you  scorn.  Skah;nart\ 

MI'NION.f  ».  s.  [mignon,  French  ;  Goth. 
minna ;  Germ,  minuen,  to  love.  _  Our 
word  was  formerly  written  both  mignon, 
and mignion.]  A  favourite;  a  darling; 
a  low  dependant ;  one  who  pleases 
rather  than  benefits.  A  word  of  con- 
tempt, or  of  slight  and  familiar  kindness. 
Minim,  said  she  i  indeed  I  was  a  pretty  one  in 
those  days; 

I  see  a  number  of  lads  that  lore  you,  Sidney. 

They  were  made  grott  courtiers,  and  in  the  way 
of  minims  when  advancement,  the  most  mortal 
offence  to  enry,  stirred  up  their  former  friend  to 
orerth  row  them.  Sidney. 

One,  who  had  been  a  special  miniun  of  Andro- 
rruuuu,  hated  us  for  hating  dispossessed  him  uf  her 
heart.  Sidney. 

Fast  by  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 


Spelter,  F.  Q. 
Go  rate  thy  atuuoju ; 
Becomes  It  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sorer eign.  Skaktptart,  Hen.  VI. 

His  company  must  do  his  minion)  grace, 
Whilst  1  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 

Shaksjieare. 

Edward  tent  one  army  into  Ireland ;  not  for 
conquest,  but  to  guard  the  person  of  his  minion 
Piers  Qaveaton.  D.uiieu 
Tlie  ruling  corruption  of  his  mind,  the  peculiar 
minion  ot  his  affections,  was  worldtiness. 

South,  Serm.  vili.  167. 
If  a  nun  should  launch  into  the  history  of 
human  nature,  wo  should  Hud  the  very  minions  at 
princes  Linked  in  conspiracies  against  their  master. 

i:  Estrange. 
The  drowsy  tyrant  by  his  Ottawa*  led. 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head.  Swift. 
Ml'NiON.*  adj.  [msgnon,  Fr.]  Trim ;  feat ; 
dainty  ;  fine ;  elegant ;  also,  pleasing  ; 
gentle.  ltuloet,and  Cotgrave. 

On  his  mmien  harpc  full  well  playc  he  can. 
PUtuauHte,  Patkewaye,  *re.  ».  «t  «P».  C.  iiij. 

Mi'sion.*  n.  *.  [m/ju«m,  Latin.]  Ver- 
milion. 

Let  them  paint  their  (aces  with  awuon  and 
ceruse.  iiurtiia,  Anal,  <f  Met.  p.  <B2. 

Mi'siokinc*  n.  s.  [from  minion.]  Kind 
treatment. 

Sooner  hard  steel  will  melt  with  southern  winds, 
Than  woman  vow'd  to  Mushiest  impudence, 
With  sweet  behaviour  and  soft  mmiomnj, 
Will  turn  from  that  where  appetite  is  Used. 

Marstm,  Mnkmltnt, 

Mi'nioni.ike.*  1  adv.  froiaioii  and  like.'] 
Mi'sionly.     )     Finely ;  daintily ;  af- 
fectedly.   Not  in  use.  Sherwood. 

Hitherto  will  our  snarkful  youth  laugh  at  their 
great  grandfathers'  English,  who  had  more  care  to 
do  well,  than  to  sjicak  >ani«uaiiiac. 

Camden,  ftVss-  fanznorc 

Mi'niosjsiiip.*  n.  t.  [from  minion.]  State 
of  a  favourite.   Not  in  use. 

The  favourite  Luines  strcngthcnctJ)  himself 
lore  in  his  minioni'iip :  hut  lie  is  much 
at,  in  regard  the  access  of  suitors  to 
him  is  so  difficult.  HmkII.  Lett,  i .  i.  1 7. 

Mi'sious.  adj.  [from  minium,  Lat.]  Of 
the  colour  of  red  led  or  vermilion. 

Some  conceive,  that  the  lied  Sea  receiveth  a 
red  and  mhwtus  tincture  from  springs  tlstt  fall 
into  it.  Brown. 

To  Mi'msH.t  u.  a.  [from  diminish  ;  Lat. 
minuo,  from  minus  ;  old  Fr.  menuiscr,  to 
diminish.]    To  lessen  :  to  lop ;  to  im- 
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Ye  shall  not  mixua  aught  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task.  Emd.  v.  19. 

They  are  motttard  and  brought  low  through 
oppression.  Psalm  crii.  39. 

Another  law  was  to  bring  in  the  salver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  dipt,  minuted, 
or  impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in 


nr. 

[minister,  Latin;  mi- 


MINISTER,  n.t. 
nistre,  French.] 

1.  An  agent;  one  who  is  employed  to  any 
end;  one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent 
authority,  but  under  another. 

You,  whom  virtue  hath  made  the  princess  of 
felicity,  be  not  the  mutuMr  of  ruin.  S\dn<y. 

Humble  thy  belly  full ;  spit  ftre,  apout  rain, 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughter*  . 
I  uu  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindaeea : 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  nu'iustm, 
That  liave  with  two  pernicious  daughters  ioin'd 
Your  hlgh-engender-d  Imttles,  'gainst  .  bead 
So  old  and  while  as  this.      Sntuajmre,  A'.  Lear. 

TV  infernal  minuter  advane'd, 
Seia'd  the  due  victim.  Dryden,  Theai.  end  Hon. 

OUwr  spirits  govcrn'd  by  the  will, 
^^Uirough  their  tracts,  and  distant  muscles 

This  sovereign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod. 


2.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God.  but  the 
minitter,  lo  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  I 
they  are,  must  be  antwcrabla  to  God  and  ■ 


3.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar ;  one  who 
performs  sacerdotal  functions. 

Epaphraa,  a  faithful  minuter  at  Christ. 

1  Cat  L  7. 

The  sntnaatm  are  always  preaching,  nod  the 
governors  putting  forth  edicts  against  dancing 
and  gaming.  Addimn. 

Tin:  minivers  of  the  gospel  are  especially  re. 

aulred  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  because  the 
istinctiou  of  their  station  renders  their  conduct 
more  observable ;  and  Use  preainnption  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  dignity  of  their  office,  gives 
a  peculiar  force  and  authority  to  their  example. 

Itogerr. 

Calidus  contents  binuelf  with  thinking,  that  be 
never  was  a  friend  lo  beretkks  and  infidels;  that 
Im  has  always  been  civil  to  the  minuter  at  hit 
pariah,  and  very  often  give 
charity-schools. 

4.  A  delegate  ;  an  official. 

If  wrongfully 
Irft  God  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  aogry  turn  again*  Iiis  minuter. 

Shokenatre,  Rkk.  //. 

5.  An  agent  from  a  foreign  power  without 
the  dignity  of  an  umbassadour. 

To  Mi'sjist*r.  v.  a.  [ministro,  Lat.]  To 
give ;  to  supply  ;  to  afford. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Irish  would  minuter  oc- 
casion of  a  ulOst  a-.npic  discourse  of  the  original 
and  antiquity  of  that  people.    Scienter  est  Irclo  nii. 

Now  he  that  minisstretk  seed  lo  the  tower,  both 
■sinister  bread  for  your  food  and  multiply  your 
teed  sowo.  S  Car.  ix. 

Tlie  wounded  pauVnt  I  tears 
The  artist's  land  that  minidcr,  the  cure. 


To  Mi'nister.  v.  n. 
1.  To  aUcnd ;  to  serve  in  any  « 

At  table  Eve 
Minister' d  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups, 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd.       Mittan,  P.  L. 

<L  To  give 
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Can'st  thoo  not  mnitler  to  a  mind  discard, 
/  a  rooted  sorrow, 
.troubles  of  the  brain? 

Shahpnrt,  Moxbeik. 

3.  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful ;  to 
give  assistance;  to  contribute ;  to  afford. 

Other*  mtnuUrci  UDlo  him  of  their  substance. 

Luke. 

He  who  has  a  tout  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  set  Ida  soul  to  learn  of  bis  body ;  for  all 
the  parts  of  tint  nunitler  to  one  soother.  South. 

Tot  re  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  oat  than  the  esisWnce  of  a  God  j  yet 
In  that  shall  cooUnt  himself  with  things  as  they 
mututer  to  our  pleasure*  and  passions,  and  not 
make  enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  causes  and 
ends,  may  lit*  lonK  without  any  notion  or  such  a 
being.  Locke. 

Those  good  men,  who  take  such  pleasure  in 
relieving  Ok  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would 
not  have  been  1cm  foru-nrd  to  minuter  unto 
Christ  himself.  Atterlntry. 

Fasting  is  not  absolutely  good,  but  relatively, 
and  as  it  nimtten  to  other  virtues. 

SmtUridfc,  Sermon. 

4.  To  attend  on  the  surface  of  God. 

prophesy,  let  us  prophesy  according 
ortion  of  faith;  or  ministry,  let  us  waft 

Ram.  xii.  7. 


Ministerial,  t  adj.  [from  minuter.] 
1.  Attendant;  acting  at  command. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man;  courage  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  lion ;  service,  and  mimMerial  offl- 
ciuusne**,  in  die  ox.  Brown. 

Prom  essences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Enlightening  spirits,  and  minUleriat  flames, 
lift  «f  our  rcawn  to  that  sovereign  cause, 
•o  blesa'd  Out  whole  with  life. 


Who 

2.  Acting  under  superiour  authority. 

For  the  miluMerial  officers  in  court  there  must 
he  an  eye  uolo  thtro.       Bacon,  Ada.  In  mien. 

I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 
Or  mouth,  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  minisicrui!  notary ;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  bot  you  and  nunc  that  make  this  verse, 

Donne,  Forma,  p.  1 67. 

Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is  of  no 
other  real  value  in  religion,  than  as  a  minitlrrial 
cause  of  moral  effects  ;  as  it  rccalU  us  from  the 
world,  and  gives  a  serious  turn  to  oor  thoughts. 

Jbujers,  Serm. 

3.  Sacerdotal ;  belonging  to  the  ecclesias- 
ticks  or  their  office. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom 
nlainlv  allude  UQtO 
th 

t.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  per- 
sons in  subordinate  authority. 

Very  solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distin- 
guish the  ministerial  benches.  Burke. 
The  whole  nsmutmof  cant  is  quickly  got  by 

Burt 


beart. 
MlWISTE'RIALLY 


adv.  In 


■*». 

a  ministerial 


Supremacy  of  office,  hy  mutual  agreement  an.) 
voluntary  tcconomy,  beloogs  to  die  father ;  while 
the  son,  out  of  voluntary 


[minitleriuM,  Latin.] 
This  word  is  now  con- 


Mi's  istt-hy.  n. 
Office ;  service 
tracted  to  ministry,  but  used  by  Milton 
as  four  syllables. 

blown  about  it  by  their  servants'  mouths  that  are 
deitrous  in  that  mmiafry.  -DurAy. 
This  high  temple  to  frequent 
'.emo  rites* 

UiUvn,  P.  L. 
< 
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Mi'nistbau  adj.  [from  minuter.]  Per- 
taining to  a  minister. 
Mi'mstrant.  adj.  [from  minuter.]  At- 
tendant ;  acting  at  command.  Pope 
accents  it,  not  according  to  analogy,  on 
the  second  syllable. 

Him  throne*,  and  powers. 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  mrjtufnmf, 
Accompany'd  to  bearen-gate.        Milan,  P.  L. 

IBnutranl  to  their  queen  with  busy  care, 
Four  faithful  handmaids  thu  soft  rile*  prepare. 

' 

MistisTKA'TiON.t  n.  I.  [old  French  minit- 
t ration  ;  from  minutro,  Latin.] 

1.  Agency  ;  intervention  ;  office  of  an 
agent  delegated  or  commissioned  by 
another. 

Ciod  made  him  the  instrument  of  bis  providence 
to  me,  as  he  bath  made  his  own  land  to  him,  with 
this  di (Terence,  that  God,  by  his  mmatfrattan  to 
me,  intends  to  do  him  a  favour. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Living  Holy 
Though  sometimes  effected  by  the  immediate 
fiat  of  the  divine  will,  yet  I  think  they  are  most 
ordinarily  done  by  the  minirmtion  of  angels. 

Hate,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

2.  Service;  office;  ecclesiastical  function. 

The  profession  of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profes- 
sion, because  it  is  a  miniUraiion  in  hi 
attendance  at  the  altar.  Lav. 

If  the  present  minittraiitn  be  mora  glorious 
than  the  former  the  minister  is  more  holy 


Mi'nistress.»  n.  t.  [from  minjaftr.]  She 
who  supplies  or  dispenses. 

Thus  was  beauty  sent  from  heaven, 
The  lovely  minutreu  of  truth  and  good 
In  Uus  dark  world.  AkenMde,  Pieae.tflmag.  B.  1. 
Mi'nistry.  is.  t.  [contracted  from  minit- 
leryi  minuterium,  Latin,] 

1.  Office;  service. 

So  faV  is  an  indistinct! on  of  all  persons,  and,  by 
consequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  so  far  from 
being  agTecablc  to,  the  will  of  God,  declared  in  hi* 
great  household,  the  world ,  and  especially  In  all 
the  mtrtiafriei  of  his  proper  household  the  church, 
that  there  was  never  yet  any  lime,  F 
it  was  a  number,  when  some  of  its 
not  more  sacred  than  others. 

2.  Office  of  one  set  apart  to  preach ; 
ecclesiastical  function. 

Their  nsiniafry  perform 'd,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die.  Mittm,  P.  L- 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  mi- 
nutry  of  the  gospel,  and  had  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  gospel  from  God  by  immediate  revelation ; 
and  was  appointed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for 
propagating  it  in  the  heathen  world.  Locke. 

3.  Agency;  interposition. 

The  natural  world  be  made  after  a  miraculous 
manner ;  but  directs  the  affairs  of  it  ever  sinca  by 

causes.  Atterbury. 

To  all  but  thee  in  fits  be  seem'd  to  go, 
And 'twas  my  miniitrutu  deal  the  blow.  ParntO. 

The  poets  Introduced  the  mnuetry  at  the  gods, 
and  taught  the  separate  existence  of  human  souls. 

Benlley. 

4.  Business. 

He  safe  from  loud  alarms, 
Abborr-d  the  wicked 


Of  a 


in  the  publick 


I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  consider- 
able men  of  both  parties ;  and  If  not  in  equal 
number,  it  it  purely  accidental,  as  happening  to 
have  made  acquaintance  ait  court  more  under  one 
ministry  than  another.  Suift. 
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MI'NIUM.  it.  t.  [Latin.]  Red  lead- 
Melt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel 
unglazed,  and  stir  it  continually  till  it 
be  calcined  into  a  grey  powder ;  this  is 
called  the  calx  of  lead;  continue  the 
lire,  stirring  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
it  becomes  yellow ;  in  this  slate  it  is  used 
in  painting,  and  is  called  masticot  or 
massicot ;  after  this  put  it  into  a  rever- 
berator)- furnace,  and  it  will  calcine  fur- 
ther, and  become  of  a  fine  red,  which  is 
the  common  minium  or  red  lead  :  among 
the  ancients  minium  was  the  name  for 
cinnabar:  the  modem  minium  is  used 
externally,  and  is  excellent  in  cleansing 
and  healing  old  ulcers.  Hiii,  Mat.  Med. 

Mi'nnekin.»  ».*.    See  Minikin. 

Mi'nnock.t  ».  *.  Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  precise  meaning.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  minnock  and  minx  arc  origi- 
nally the  same  word.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
This  word  is  justly  supposed  by  Mr. 
Malone  to  be  an  errour  of  the  press ; 
and  that  mimick  is  the  true  word.  One 
of  the  old  quarto  editions  of  the  comedy 
reads  minmck  ;  another  minnock  ;  and 
the  folio  mimmick.  A  player  was  called 
a  mimick,  in  the  poet's  time.  Sec 
Mimick. 

An  aaa's  nowl  I  fixed  on  bis  head ; 
Anon,  his  This  be  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  minnock  conic*.  Skaktjieare. 

MVnnow.t  n.t.  [menuiic,  small  fish,  Fr. 
from  menu,  small ;  min,  Goth,  small ;  and 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  he  has  been  informed 
that  theGaelick  name  of  the  fish,  meanati, 
is  traced  to  meanie,  little.]  A  very 
small  fish;  a  pink.  Sec  the  second 
sense  of  Minim. 

Here  you  this  Triton  of  Um>  minnows 

Skaktpearet  Coriot. 

The  minnaw,  when  be  is  in  perfect  season,  and 
not  sick,  wbkh  is  only  presently  after  spawning, 
laih  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a 
panther,  on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and 
sky  colour,  bit  belly  being  milk-while,  and  his 
Wlc  almost  bint  k  or  blackish :  lie  is  a  sharp  biter 
at  a  Mttall  worm  in  hot  weather,  and  in  tlie  spring 
they  make  excellent  minn.ni'  tansies;  for  being 
washed  well  in  salt,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut 
off  and  their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with  yolks 
of  i^gs,  primroses,  and  tansy.      Il'alten,  Angler. 

The  nimble  turning  of  the  minnow  it  the  per- 
fection of  aujusoie-Skhing.  It'aiton,  Angler. 

MI'NOR.i  adj.  [Latin-] 

1.  Petty ;  inconsiderable. 

If  there  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
consiiltrsbly  injurious  onto  failb,  yet  is  it  not  safe 
to  contemn  inferiour  falsities,  brum,  Vulf.  Err- 

2.  Inferiour. 

He  wishes  to  tale  on  board  the  eight  secondaries, 
or  miner  canons,  of  his  college. 

Ifarlvn,  Hi*.  S.  P.  ii  S«. 

3.  Less;  smaller. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  rases  of  high 
concernment  to  the  must  trivial  debates,  the  sunor 
part  ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Clarendon. 

The  difference  of  a  third  part  in  so  large  and 
collective  an  account  is  not  strange,  if  we  consider 

takable  numbers.  £raum,  fulg.  £rr. 

Mi'tfoavt ».  *• 

1.  One  under  age ;  one  whose  youth  can- 
not yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own 
affairs. 

5b  2 
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King  Ricliard  the  Second,  lb*  first  ton  years  of 
his  reign,  Vtt  a  minor.  Danes  an  Ireland. 

He  and  hit  mua  might  be  maun,  but  the 
libertines  are  full  grown.  Collier,  First    tike  Stage. 

Long  »i  the  year*!  dull  circle  seems  to  run, 
When  the  brisk  miwr  pants  for  twenty-one.  fo^ie. 

The  noblest  blood  of  England  baring  been  abed 
io  the  grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  became 
extinct,  or  supported  only  by  minors.  Swift. 

A  minor  or  infant  cannot  be  said  to  be  conlu- 
rnaceous,  because  he  cannot  appear  a*  a  defendant 
in  court,  but  by  Iris  guardian.    AyUffc,  Porergtm. 

2.  The  second  or  particular  proposition  in 
the  syllogism. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was,  that  tills 
kingdom  balh  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow  from 
Spain.  Bacon. 

He  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like 
a  forest,  where  ideas  are  ranged  like  animals  of 
several  kinds ;  that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor 
the  femule,  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term, 
and  engender  Use  conclusion.  Artmitimit. 

3.  A  Franciscan  friar,  [frutres  minora, 
iM./ratriceiti,  Ital.]  A  name  adopted 
by  the  Franciscans  to  express  their  ex- 
traordinary humility.  Minorite  is  an- 
other English  term  tor  these  persons. 

7*o  MI'NORATE.t  v.  a.  [from  minor, 
Latin.]  To  lessen ;  to  diminish.  A 
word  not  yet  admitted  into  the  language, 
Dr.  Johnson  says ;  citing  only  the  ex- 
ample from  Glanville.  The  use  of  the 
word  by  others  prior  to,  or  contempo- 
rary with,  Glanville,  and  those  of  no 
mean  fame,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
establish  it. 

I  could  not  in  any  charity  belle  re,  that  he,  who 
had  been  to  often  rice-chance]  lour,  would  any 
way  seem  to  betray  or  vunorate  the  authority  noil 
power  of  that  place. 

Korgct  not  how  aaauefacdon  into  a  tiling  ass- 
ituroto  the  passion  from  it. 

Amu,  Chr.  Mar.  Ui.  10. 
Imagination  puts  a  double  fallacy  upon  ancient 
men ;  tint,  it  makes  them  undervalue  loftntelrrs, 
and  nuisoraie  their  own  abilities;  and  then  it 
makes  them  overvalue  the  objects  of  fear,  and 
make  them  far  greater  than  they  are. 

SnilJk  mi  Oil  Age,  p.  115. 
Hue  it  doth  not  only  by  the  advantageous 
assistance  of  a  lube,  but  by  shewing  in  what 
degrees  distance  awwratci  the  object. 

GtaiwilU,  SctfMl. 

Minora'tion.t  n.f.  [from  minor  ate.]  Hie 
act  of  lessening;  diminution;  decrease. 
A  word  not  in  use. 

His  good  pleasure  was,  by  this  willing  asiao- 
rntim  and  exinanidon  of  himself,  to  shew  his 
greater  condescension. 

JTXMtf,  Life  of  Oritt,  (1615,)  sign.  B.  7. 
Bodies  emit  virtue  without  abatement  of  weight, 
as  is  most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  wbow  rffici so- 
cles arc  communicable  without  a  migration  of 
gravity.  flrosm,  rule.  Srr. 

We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our 
integrity  unto  some  minoroooA  of 


Mi'kobite.*  h.  s.    A  Franciscan  friar. 
Sec  the  third  sense  of  Minor. 
The  attendant  Wtnarilet,  tboir  chaplains. 

Hilton,  Areuiwgitica. 

MlHO'alTY.  n.  t.  [minorke,  Fr.  from  msWor, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  under  age. 

I  mov'd  the  king,  my  master,  to  apeak  in  the 
behalf  of  my  daughter,  in  the  miisortty  of 
both. 
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He  U  young*,  and  hit  mtnarify 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  GlovUr.  Sh«Jt$p* 
Ptcv  change*  in  religion  should  be  tCflid.  until 
the  king  wans  of  year*  to  gn-«rn  by  biamJr;  thi* 
"  fljipfchctKiing  worse  thai.  It  was,  a 
during  the  lung's 
ght  be  mode  or  no. 
ffcywtnt*  BUw.  VI. 
Henry  the  Eigbtb,  doubting  be  might  die  in 
the  minority  of  his  son,  prucu  red  mm(  to  p«M, 
that  no  statute  made  during  the  minority  of  the 
king  thould  bind  him  or  his  succoesore,  except  it 
were  confirmed  by  the  king  at  las  foil  age.  But 
the  first  not  that  passed  in  king  Edward  tlie 
SJath's  time,  was  a  repeal  of  that  former  act ;  at 


•  king  was 


.Hen.  VII. 
If  there  be  evidence,  Uiat  it  is  not  many  ages 
since  nature  was  in  her  musorify,  this  may  be 
taken  for  a  good  proof  that  she  is  not  eternal. 

Unmet,  The.  of  the  Earth. 
Their  counsels  are  warlike  and  ambitious, 
though  something  tempered  by  the  minority  of 
their  king.  Temple. 


2.  The  state  of  being  less. 

From  this  narrow  time  ui*  gestation 


3.  The  smaller 

held  for  that 

the  majority. 
Mi'notaur.  «.  *.  [minotaure,  French: 

mittos  and  taunts.']  A  monster  invented 

by  the  poets,  half  man  and  half  bull, 

kept  in  Dsdalus's  labyrinth. 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth, 

There  minataurt,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk.  Siaktp. 

Mi'NSTEB.f  n.  t.  [minjxepe,  Saxon.]  A 
monastery :  an  ecclesiastical  fraternity ; 
a  cathedral  church.    The  word  is  yet 
at  York  and  Lichfield. 

Seym  Albooe 
re  Icydelhe  first  stone, 

MI'NSTREL.t  »•  *•  [The  word  minstrel 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
here  before  the  Norman  conquest ;  but 
at  what  particular  period  it  was  taken 
up  1  have  not  discovered,  nor  yet  whe- 
ther it  was  coined  in  England  or  France: 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter, 
where  this  character  was  called  menes- 
trd,  menestrier,  &c.  which  was  Latinized 
by  the  monks,  ire.  ministeilns,  minittrd- 
lus,  ministral/us,  meneslereiius,  &c.  Vid. 
Glass.  Du  Cange,  et  Suppl.  Menage 
derives  the  French  words  from  minis- 
terialis  or  ministeriarius,  barbarous  La- 
tin terms,  used  in  the  middle  ages  to 
express  a  workman  or  artificer,  still 
called  in  Languedoc  ministral ;  as  if 
these  men  were  styled  artificers  or  per- 
formers by  way  of  excellence.  But  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  given  perhaps  more 
truly  by  Du  Cange :  "  MinisteUi  — 
quos  vulgd  menettreux  vel  mcnestriers 
appcllanius,  quod  minoribus  aulas  minis- 
trit  accensercntur. "  Accordingly,  he 
says,  the  word  minuter  is  sometimes 
used  for  ministcUvs.  Although  one  of 
these  1  take  to  be  the  true  etymology, 
yet  Junius's  conjecture  deserves  men- 
tion, who  supposes  the  word  minttrd  to 
be  of  English  origin,  and  deduces  it 
our  old  English  or  Saxon 


M  I  N 

for  a  cathedral,  minster.  Dp.  Percy, 
Rel.  of  Anc.  Poetry,  Em.  on  the  Min- 
strels, Note  A.  Another  writer  thus 
subscribes  to  the  conjecture  of  Junius. 
Minstrel  was  indiscriminately  applied  to 
the  harper,  the  tiddler,  or  the  player 
on  the  bagpipe.  It  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  minster ;  and  those,  called 
minstrels,  were  employed  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  cathedrals  as  singers  ;  in 
the  same  way  the  Welsh  called  musi- 
cians cler,  as  employed  in  the  same 
manner.  V.  Junius  in  voce.  Those 
minstrels,  during  the  middle  ages,  united 
the  arts  of  poetry,  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal music,  their  songs  being  always  ac- 
companied with  the  harp.  They  seem 
to  have  been  the  genuine  successors  of 
the  ancient  bards.  Callander,  Two  Anc. 
Scot.  Poems,  p.  118.]  A  musician ;  one 
who  plays  upon  instruments  ;  a  singer. 

Hark  bow  the  muufrrfa  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  nturick  that  resounds  from  far, 
The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 
That  well  agree  withooten  breach  or  jar.  Ajpmarr. 

Whether  any  ntinttrettet,  or  any  other  persons, 
doe  use  to  sing  any  songs  or  duties  tlsst  be  vile 

0-  Elonteth't  Iiyuna.  $  Articles,  [  1 559,)  Art.  54. 

I  will  give  you  the  mi 
—  Then  I  will  give  you  the  • 


I  to  the  vulgar  am  Iwname  n  j.M  ; 
Kuwnwii  «>.  4(  nttrulrri  jit  a  feust- 


Jsaus  came  into  the  ruler's  1 
■Mnjtnit,  and  the  people  making  a  i 

St.  Mutt.  a.  S3. 

These  fellows 
Were  once  the  asmafrab  of  a  country  show ; 
Follow'd  the  priiea  through  each  paltry  town, 
By  txumpot-cheeks  and  bloated  races  known. 

Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confess'd. 
That  muaick'a  force  can  tame  the  fojrtou,  fwast; 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  fawning  boar  restrain 
His  rage ;  the  lion  drop  bis  creuvd  uianr, 
Attentive  to  the  song ;  the  lynx  forget 
His  wralli  to  man,  and  lick  the  ntmrtrrTi  feet. 

Mi'nstrklsy.  ».  *.  [from  minstrel.] 
1.  Musick;  inst 


Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  Us  play 
And  all  Uie  world  applaud  his  mm* 

That  loving  wretch  that  eweara, 
'Tis  not  the  bodies  marry,  but  the  minds, 
Which  he  io  her  angclick  finds, 
Would  swear  as  justly,  tlsst  be  hears, 
Iu  dial  day's  rude  hoarse  minttretiy,  the  lplicra. 


I  began, — 
Wrapt  io  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  tnimtrrlty. 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  MUon,  Camus. 

2.  A  number  of  musicians. 

Miniatriug  spirits  train'd  up  in  feast,  and  song ! 
Such  lust  Una  arm'd  the  muutrcily  o(  henv'n. 

Mho*.  P.  L. 

Mint.  n.  t.  [mince,  Saxon ;  menihe,  Fr. 
merit  ha,  Lat.]    A  plant, 

I  ben  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly.gatlier'd  aim;, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 

//ryii  iu 

MlN'T.t  n.  t.  [moiteta,  Lat.  mjnec,  Sax. 

money ;  mjiiifcian,  to  cuiu.] 
1.  The  place  where  money  is  coined. 

What  is  a  ■ 
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«n  tlx!  mtnt.  and  would  mw 
d  there  not  been  medals. 

Additon  on  Mclals. 

2.  Any  place  of  invention. 

A  nun  in  til  the  world'*  new  fashion  planted, 
That  huh  a  mm*  of  phrases  in  bit  bnUa.  Mabp. 

As  rhe  MiwXJ  of  calumny  an  at  work,  a  great 
number  of  curious  inventions  are  iwwd  out, 
which  grow  current  among  the  party. 

AtUuon,  Freeholder. 
To  MiHT.f  v.  a.  [inynetinn,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  coin  ;  to  stamp  money. 

Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  tho 
realm  to  dut  mint,  in  making  all  dipped  coin*  of 
silver  not  to  be  current 
K«''"ft  anjr  remedy  of  weight; 
mint  on  work,  and  to  gin 

r  which  should  be  then  muted. 


way  to  new  coins  of 


Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge. 

Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  bold  time 
new  portions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  And 
I  of  such  natures  at  may  be  easily  a 


S.  To  aim  at ;  to  wish  for;  to  have  a  mind 
to.  Used  in  the  north  of  England. 
[gemynMan,  jemyttr,  Sax.] 

Mi'NTACb  n.  t.  [from  mint."] 

1.  That  which  U  coined  or  stamped. 

[Iia]  pleating  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks. 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
l'"ti<**.  in»t*'iul,  urimriuUliii^  reuson  t  mintage 
Charactcr'd  in  the  face.  Hilton,  ftmui. 

2.  The  duty  paid  for  coining.  Ainrworth. 
Mi'ntbiut  n.  t.  [from  mint.} 

1.  A  coiner. 

Sterling  ought  lo  be  of  pure  silver  called  leaf 
silver,  ita  -masvr  must  add  other  weight,  if  the 
iilrer  be  not  pure.  Cumdrn. 


2.  An  inventor. 

They  say  —  that  Apollo,  when  be  is  an  archer, 
U  not  president  of  tlie  company.  O  generations 
of  fictitious  n%inleri !  who  knows  not  that  Apollo 
is  a  deity  errant?       Gaytrm  <m  D.  Quit.  p.  StV. 

Mi'NTMAN.  it.  i.  [mint  and  man.}  One 
■killed  in  coinage. 

He  that  thinketh  Spnia  to  be  some  great  over- 
match for  this  estate,  is  no  good  ntunua  (  but 
takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
boik  and  currency,  sod  not  after  their  iotrtnskk 
value.  Baton,  War  with  9pm. 

Mi'htmasteb.  «.  $.  [mint  and  matter.] 
1.  One  who  preside*  in  coinage. 

That  which  is  coined,  a*  mincwrn  confessed, 
is  allayed  with  about  a  twelfth  port  of  copper. 


2.  One  who  invents. 

The  great  mbtfmaUcrt  of  these  terms,  the 
schoolmen  and  metaphysicians,  have  wherewithal  | 

to  content  him.  Locke. 

Mi'nuet.  n.t.  [menuet,  French.]  A  stately 
regular  dance. 

The  tender  creature  could  not  arc  Ma  fate, 
Whh  whom  she'd  dane'd  a  miisaet  so  late, 

Ste;nKy, 

John  hat  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet  dancer. 

S]pCCtni<?r, 

Mi'NUM.f  n.  t.  See  Minim.  This  way 
of  spelling  minim  is  found  in  Cotgrare's 
dictionary.    But  it  is  a  corruption. 

1.  [With  printers.]  A  small  sort  of  print- 
ing letter ;  called  also  minion. 

2.  [With  musicians.]  A  note  of  slow 
time,  two  of  which  make  a  semibricf,  as 

two  qua- 

Dadey. 


MI  MUTE.  adj.  [minutut,  Lat.]  Small ; 
little;  slender;  small  in  bulk;  small  in 
consequence. 

Some  anfasaV  philosophers  pretend. 
That  vuk  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 

Denktim. 

Such  an  universal  auperintendeucy  has  the  eye 
and  band  of  providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
m'suc  and  inconsiderable  tilings.     South,  Sarin. 

Into  small  parts  the  wondrrous  stone  divide, 
Ten  thousand  of  mmuletl  site  express 
The  same  propension  which  the  large  pov»est. 

Biatjkmnrr. 

The  serum  is  attenuated  by  circulation,  so  as 
to  pass  into  the  minute*  channels,  and  become 
St  nutriment  for  the  body.  Arhuthnnt  on  Aliments. 

In  all  divisions  we  should  consider  the  larger 
and  more  immediate  ports  of  the  subject,  and  not 
divide  it  at  once  into  the  more  mutate  and  remote 
parts.  Watts,  Ijopek. 

MINUTE.*  n.  s.  [minutum,  Latin  ] 

1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

This  man  so  complete. 
Who  was  enrol  I'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  wo 
Almost  with  listening  ravisli'd,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute.  Adf.  Urn.  FIJI. 

2.  Any  small  space  of  time. 

They  walk'd  about  me  every  minvJc  wldle ; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bod 


Shnktpeare. 
The  speed  of  Gods 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  kmnIcj 
wing'd.  irwYeit,  P.  L. 

Gods !  that  the  world  should  torn 
On  minutes  and  on  moments,       Dinhtim.  Sophy. 

Eiperience  does  every  minute  prove  uV  tad 
truth  of  thit  asssnion.  Ami,  Serm. 

Tell  lier,  that  I  some  certainty  may  bring  j 
I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king. 

Dryden,  Aurcnf 

3.  The  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in 
writing ;  this  is  common  in  the  Scottish 
law :  as,  have  you  made  a  minute  of  that 
contract  ?  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Neither  such 
practice,  nor  this  sense  of  the  word,  are 
by  any  means  coufined  to  Scotland. 
Its  meaning,  here  recorded,  is  so  ge- 
neral as  to  signify  "  a  short  note  of  any 
thing  done  or  to  be  done."  Mason.  — 
It  signifies  "  a  minute  detail  of  things 
singly  enumerated ;"  and  is  old  in  this 
usage,  though  neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor 
Mr.  Mason  could  find  any  example. 

Hit  garments  were  ported,  and  lots  cast  upon 
hit  inward  coat ;  they  gave  him  vinegar  and  gall 
to  drink  ;  they  brake  not  a  bone  of  him,  but  they 
pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  looking  upon  him 
whom  they  bad  pierced;  according  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  him,  which  were  to  dear  and  descended 
to  mmulet  and  circumstaaces  of  his  passion,  that 
there  was  nothing  left  by  which  they  could  doubt 
whether  Uiit  were  be  or  no  who  was  to  come  into 
(lie  world. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Dem.  of  the  TV,  of  the  Or.  BeHgion, 
(edHurtt.  p.  41. 
Till  then  there  it  a  very  St  place  and  season  for 
the  eirrcise  of  the  other  part  of  the  passion  here, 
that  of  indignation,  the  last  minute  of  my  last 
particular.  Hammond,  Worst,  iv.  580. 

To  Mi'nutb.  v.  a.  [minuter,  French.]  To 
set  down  in  short  hints. 

I  no  sooner  heard  this  critlek  talk  of  my  works 
but  I  minuted  what  be  had  said,  and  resolved  to 
enlarge  the-  plan  of  ray  speculations.  .S)w«fjr. 

Mi'note-book.  n.  t.  [minute  and  book.} 

Book  of  short  hints. 
Mi'toti-olass.  ».*.  [minute  and  gl**t.} 


Glass  of  which  the  sand 
minute. 

Mi'kutb-haitd.*  *j.  *.  [minute  and  hand.} 
The  hand  that  points  to  the  minutes  of 
a  clock  or  watch. 

We  have  no  percopuon  of  the  motion  of  the 
index  or  hour-land  of  a  clock ;  and  yet  this  rut 
perception,  so  many  times  repented,  becomes  real 
perception,  with  respect  to  the  minyle-hand. 

A.  Batter  on  the  Sovt,  ii-  J04. 

Mj'kute-jack.*  «.  *.   Another  name  for 
Jack  of  the  Clockhoute  ;  which  see. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minutr-jarit  I 
Shaktpeart,  Timen. 

Mi'xute-watch.  n.  t.  [minute  and  watch.} 
A  watch  in  which  minutes  arc  more 
distinctly  marked  than  in  common 
watches  which  reckon  by  the  hour. 

Canting  our  eyes  Djwri  a  mimtU-vatch,  we 
found  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  pumping, 
about  two  minutes  after  the  coals  had  been  put 
in  glowing,  to  die  total  dimprMnring  of  the  Are, 
there  had  paucd  but  three  minutes-  Bogie. 

Mi'nutbly.*  adj.  [from  minute.  Dr. 
Johnson,  under  the  adverb  minutely, 
has  admitted  that  the  following  wont 
in  Shakspearc  seems  to  be  on  adjec- 
tive ;  as  hourly  is  both  the  -adverb  and 
adjective.  The  adjective  before  us 
has  good  authority,  besides  that  of 
Shakspeare.]  Happening  every  minute. 

Nuw  minus Wy  revolts  upbraid  hia  faith-breach  ;' 
Those  be  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love. 

Hia  asMufefy  dread  and  cipcrtntioii,  the  c 
that  w  haunts  and  bounds  him. 

Hammond,  Works,  it.  580. 
Tlmee  minutely  preservations,  wiiereby  we  are 
by  God's  gracious  providence  kept  from  danger. 

IT*.  Duty  of  Attn,  Sund.  v.  i  10. 

Mi'nutely.  adv.  [from  minute,  the  sub- 
stantive.] Every  minute ;  with  very 
little  time  invervening. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
from  heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears? 
As  If  it  were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  In  their  sins,  do 
ouiet  from  Christ's  importunity  till  they  arise 
from  ao  raortiferoua  a  stale.   Hammond  on  Fund. 

Misu'tely.  adv.  [from  fliMtuVc-.]  To  a 
small  point ;  exactly ;  to  the  least  part ; 
nicely. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  it  was  impossible  for 
him  lo  keep  that  slow  pace,  and  observe  minutely 
that  order  of  ranging  all  be  said,  from  which  re. 
suits  an  obvious  perspicuity. 

Change  of  night  and  day. 
And  of  the  ■ 


Mmu'TKNESS.f  n.  t.  [from  minute.} 
dcss  ;  exility  ;  inconsiderableness. 

Tie  animal  spirit  and  insensible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  senses  by  reason  of  their  minul,. 
nets.  Benttry. 

Many  other  such  minuleneaes,  abundance  of 
variations  beyond  number. 

Shuclrf<rrd  u'l  Me  CVrariurt,  Pref.  p.  In. 

MINVTIM.*  n.s.  pi.  [Latin.]  The 
smallest  particulars.  A  word  of  mo- 
dern usage. 


I  vri II  wr.rure  to  tranMmt  to  you  some  anec- 
dote* concerning  him,  ( Br,  Jebntoo,]  which  fell 
under  my  own  cekMrvaiion.  The  very  attnuriie 
of  such  a  diameter  must  be  intsrestiag,  and  may 
be  compared  to  the  Mings  of  diamonds. 

Dr.  UatuxU,  in  BotweUS  Life  of  Johnson. 
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MiNx.f  «.  t.  [contracted,  I  suppose,  from 
minnock.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  That  is,  if 
there  be  such  a  word  really  existing  as 
miunack.  But  in  another  place  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  a  minx,  "  a  minneketx." 
Now  minneken,  or  minikin  is  probably 
from  mignon,  darling;  and  from  that 
word  minx  may  have  been  formed, 
being  at  first  a  word  of  endearment. 
And  thus  Burton  gives  it,  with  a 
spelling  which  countenances  this  ety- 
mology :  "  Some  pretty  minkes."  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  GO*.]  A  young, 
pert,  wanton  girl. 

Lewd  iiu'itr  / 
Come,  go  with  me  apart  Shnhpeare. 

Some  tactile*  bore,  some  link* 
Before  tin;  proud  virago  gunr.  Hudibrat. 

She,  when  but  yet  a  lender  mint,  began 
To  InJd  tlx  door,  but  now  sets  up  for  roan. 

Ihydm. 

Mi'kt.*  adj.  [from  mine.]  Subterra- 
neous ;  below  the  surface. 

Bid  Atlas,  propping  heaven,  as  pouts 
II  i>  subterranean  wooden  spread !  uorcil 
The  witny  caverns,  bluing  on  tlx  day, 
Of  Abysunia's  cloud-compelling  cliffs. 
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TVIk 


Mi'rable.*  adj.  [tnirabilis,  Lat. 
dcrful ;  attracting  admiration, 
use. 

Not  Neoptoleinus  so  mirabk, 
(Oo  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  licr 


,  /ttttumn. 
|  Won- 
Not  in 


Cries  ThU  ii  he)  could  promise  to  himseir 
A  thought  of  added  honour  lorn  from  Hector. 

Shabpaur,  Tr.  and  Cna. 

MI  KACLE.T  »•  *•  [mipacle,  Saxon;  mi- 
racle, Fr.  miraculum,  Latin.] 
I.  A  wonder;  something  above  human 
power. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miradet 
But  misery.  Sh/da/mre,  A".  Lear. 

Virtuous  and  holy,  chosen  from  above, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  oo  earth. 

ri. 


We  haumvn  no  tavernes,  ne  hobelen  abouten  i 
Alt  roarlcMs  and  miradet,  we  mcdaley  us  never. 

P.  Pt.  Crttdt. 

To  Mi'racle.*  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  wonderful.    Not  in  use. 

Who  this  should  be. 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  ma. 

Skahpenre,  Cymi. 

To  Mi'racle.*  v.  n.   To  work  a  miracle. 
Not  in  use. 

Thrir  power  of  mtradmg,  their  infallibility  did 
but  add  countenance  and  strength  to  their  declar- 
ative power. 

Uala,  [of  Elm,)  /"hirer of  He  Kryt,  (16??,)  p.  169. 

Miracle-mokcer.*  n.  s.    A  pretender 


an  i 


to  the  performance  of 
postor. 

Direct  the  intention  of  these 
jugglers,  miracle-mvngtrs,  or  im| 

HaltyweU,  Mfiampron,  p.  5tf. 

The  two  mi racks  mo ngen  had  not  been  above  a 
minute  in  the  holy  sepulcher,  when  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  holy  fire  was  seen,  or  imagined  to  ap- 
pear, through  some  chinks  of  the  door ;  and  cer- 
tainly Bedlam  itself  never  saw  such  an  unruly 
transport  as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at  Utis 
aiffht.  MaundreU,  Trm.  p.  96. 

Mira'culous.  adj.  [miraadeux,  Fr.  from 
miracle.']  Done  by  miracle  ;  produced 
by  miracle;  effected  by  power  more 


Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me. 

Sintvtare,  Hen.  VI. 

L  [In  theology.]  An  effect  above  human 
or  natural  power,  performed  in  attest- 
ation of  some  truth. 

The  miradtt  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  emi- 
nent above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that 
ttwy  were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of 
power,  and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement ;  but 
for  the  real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men  by 
feeding  the  hungry,  healing  all  sort*  of  disease*, 
ejecting  of  devils,  and  reviving  the  dead. 

Sentley,  Serm. 

3.  Anciently,  a  spectacle  or  sort  of  dra- 
matick  entertainment,  representing  the 
lives  of  saints  and  the  most  eminent 
scriptural  stories;  known  in  England, 
according  to  Mr.  Warton,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second.  So,  in  France: 
"  Miracle,  piece  dc  notre  ancicn  theatre, 
qui,  par  suite,  fut  appelee  mytlire,  ; 
parce  quon  y  traitoit  des  sujets  de 
religion."  Roquefort,  Gloss.  Lang.  Horn. 
See  also  Mystery. 

Therefore  made  I  my  visitations 
To  vigilica,  and  to  processions,  — 
To  plays  of  nutndet,  and  mattages. 

mfi  of  Bath',  Prd. 


Arithmetical  progression  might  easily  demon- 
strate bow  fast  mankind  would  increase,  over- 
passing as  taimeuLmi,  though  indeed  natural,  that 
example  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  multiplied  in 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  seventy  unto 
six  hundred  thousand  able  men.    Ralem\,  Euayi. 

Unto  his  andent  and  miramtmi  right.  Herbert. 

Why  this  strength 
Mirw«tmtt  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  ? 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  tor  naught. 

Milton,  S.  A. 

At  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion, 
God  was  pleased  to  accompany  it  with  a  mira. 
eulrui  power.  rtbtasen. 

Mira'culously.  adv.  [from  miraculous.] 
By  miracle ;  by  power  above  that  of 
nature. 

It  was  too  singular  providence  of  Cod,  to  draw 
those  northern  heathen  nation*  down  into  tlwae 
Christian  parts,  where  they  might  receive  Com. 
tianity,  and  to  mingle  nations  so  ramose  airm- 
bltxxi  mij  kindred  of  all 


Wdsury  to  make 

people,  and  each  to  have  knowledge  of  him. 

Sjxntrr  on  Inland. 
Tumus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and 
jEnea*,  wounded  a*  he  was,  could  not  have  en- 
gaged him  in  single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  bad 
been  mimcutouity  healed.  Dryten, 

Mira'culousnbss-t  *•  [from  miracu- 
lous.] The  state  of  being  effected  by 
miracle ;  superiority  to  natural  power. 

1  understand  not  bow  any  hasty  concl  unkkh, 
concerning  the  sniracvlosfjiserf  of  any  strange 
•vent,  can  reconcile  themselves  to  counsel  and 
sobriety.      Spenter  en  Prodigies,  (1665,)  p.  !M3. 

The  mmcnlautnta  at  such  appearance*  will  be 
no  longer  urged  as  an  argument  against  their 
West,  on  the  Heturrection,  }  IS. 
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MIRE.  n.  s.  [moer,  Dutch.]    Mud ;  dirt 
at  the  bottom  of  water. 

He  his  rider  from  her  lofty  steed 
Would  have  cast  down  and  trod  In  dirty  wire. 

S)<mer. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  tinner, 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'lhe  mire. 

S/lalapeare,  Timan. 
I'm  Ralph  himself,  your  trusty  squire, 
Wh'  ho*  dragg'd  your  domhip  out  o'th'  minr. 

Hudibnu. 

I  appeal  to  any  man's  reason  whether  it  be  not 
better  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  of  land 
and  sea,  than  that  all  should  be  mere  and  water. 


Now  plung'd  in  asire, 


To  Mire.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
whelm  in  the  mud  ;  to  soil  with  mud. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  band. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ? 
Who  sRiccred  thus,  and  nu'r'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  It  Is  mire.  Shah]>, 

Mire.  it.  s.  [myr,  Welsh;  mypa,  Saxon; 
mier,  Dutch.]    An  ant ;  a  pismire. 

Mi 'hikes*,  n.s.  [from  miry,]  Dirtiness; 
fulness  of  mire. 

MIRK.*  adj.  [murk,  Icel.  moerk,  Su. 
Goth,  morck,  Danish,  dark,  marcher, 
darkness;  mtpec,  darkness,  Saxon.] 
Dark ;  obscure.  Used  in  the  north  of 
England. 

The  sbadowe  makhh  her  [the  moon's]  heme* 
merit.  Chancer,  Rom.  R.  5339. 

Diggon,  I  prove  thee,  speak  not  so  dirke ; 
Such  mystcr  saying  ma  seemeth  lo-minbr. 

A  shad     U   k    Ih    ^h**"^'  ,S*<JK. CaL  *pt' 
Inviron'dall  the  place  with 

Fairfar,  Tat*,  xvi.  68. 

Mi'RKsoME.t  adj.  [morck,  dark,  Danish. 
In  the  derivatives  of  this  set,  no  regular 
orthography  is  observed :  it  is  common 
to  write  murky,  to  which  the  rest  ought 
to  conform.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  seems 
more  correct  to  write  mirky,  mirk,  and 
mirksome,  in  conformity  to  the  Saxon 
mipce.]   Dark ;  obscure. 

Through  ounhenw  air  her  ready  way  she  inakei. 

S/mier,  f.  «. 


More,  Immortal,  of  the  Saul,  1.  iv.  2. 

Mi'rksomeness.*  n.  s.  [from  mirksome.] 
Obscurity. 

You  can  easily  ford  over  all  the  depth*  lhcTt<if, 
and  clearly  comprehend  all  the  darkest  isuramte- 


MIRADO'R.  n.  s.  [Spanish,  from  inirar, 
to  look.]  A  balcony ;  a  gallery  whence 
ladies  see  shews. 

Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gain'd  fame,  rode  round  to  every  mirador ; 
Beneath  each  lady's  stand  a  stop  be  mode, 
And  bowing,  took  th' 


M  ontagu,  Ap/t.  to  Con.  (1685,)  p.  75. 

MrRKV.t<n»y>  [from  snirfV.]  Dark;  want- 
ing light.  Dr.  Johnson  prefers  murky, 
perhaps  not  justly  ;  though  certainly  it 
was  formerly  so  written.  See  Murky 
and  Mirk. 

Mt'RROR.t  «.  *.  [miroir,  French  ;  mirar, 

Spanish,  to  look.] 
1.  A  looking  glass;  any  thing  which  ex- 
hibits representations  of  objects  by  re- 
flection.   This  sense  is  very  old  in  our 
language. 

Thisschal  bo  likened  to  a  i 
the  cheer  of  hi*  binhe  in  a  mymnr. 

ITidife,  i 

This  mtreovr  and  tint  ring  that  ye  may  see, 
Ha  bath  sent  to  my  Udy  Canace. 

Chancer,  San.  Tate. 
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And  in  Ms  waters,  which  your  mirror  mike, 
eriold  your  races  u  the  crystal  bright. 


That  power 


To  ri«w  myself  infus'd  an  inward  light, 

Whereby  my  will,  as  by  a  mtnw  true, 
Of  her  own  form  may  take  s  perfect  sight. 


Leas  bright  the  moon, 
But  apposite  in  levell'd  west  wai  id 
Hi*  mirror,  with  full  fere  borrowing  her  light 
From  him.  MUtm,  P.  L. 

Uimir  of  poets,  manrafr  of  our  age, 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  rlagr, 
PJeas'd  and  diip5r«*'d  with  her  own  (gull*  endure* 

WaOer. 


ehang'd,  dsst  scarce  himself  he 
knew.  Prydm. 
Lite  ft*  I  rang'd  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star, 
I  saw,  alaa !  some  dread  event  impend.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  for  pattern ;  for  that  on 
which  the  eye  ought  to  be  fixed;  as, 
men  look  in  a  glass  to  adjust  their  mien 
or  dress  ;  an  exemplar ;  an  archetype. 

The  works  of  nature  arc  no  Ices  exact,  than  if 
abe  did  both  behold  and  study  bow  to  el  press  some 
absolute  shape  or  mirror  always  present  1 


O  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Jirrrvsir  of  grace  and  majesty  divine. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
How  far'st  thoa,  merrsur  of  all  martial  men  ? 


Mirror  of  undent  faith  in  early  youth.  Oryd. 

Mi'rror-stone.  ».  t.  [selenites,  Lat.]  A 
kind  of  transparent  atone.  Ainsworth. 
MIRTH.f  n.  t.  [m^nti,  Sax.  myprg,  merry.] 
Merriment ;  jollity  ;  gaiety  ;  laughter. 

To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mink,  to  sit. 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 

Shehptart. 

His  eye  begets  orcoaion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  abject  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  nurta-tnoving  jest 

SkoJatpearc 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirt*  in  die  world  is  not 
uurfa  but  art:  the  wounded  spirit  i>  not  seen, 
but  walks  under  a  disguise.  S/uth,  Serm. 

I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  miwA. 
The  latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  an 
habit,  of  the  mind.  Mailt  is  short  and  transient, 
cheerfulness  fixed  and  permanent. 

Addium,  Sped.  No.  3SI. 

With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a 


Mi'RTHFia.  adj.  [mtYfA  and/ulL]  Merry; 
gny  ;  cheerful. 

No  simple  word, 
That  shall  be  utter'd  at  our  mirthful  board, 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  moming.        B-  Jonnn. 

The  fea*t  was  serv'd,  the  bowl  was  crown'd 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  miri\j\tt  round. 

Prior. 

Mi'rthpuxly.*  adv.  [from  mirthful,']  In 
a  merry  manner. 

This  nepbta  is  an  oily  or  fat  liquid  substance, 
id  colour  not  unlike  soft  white  clay;  of  quality 
Ittt  and  dry,  so  as  it  it  apt  to  inflame  with  die  sun- 
beams, or  heat  that  Issues  from  fire ;  as  was  mirrt- 
fatty  experimented  upon  one  of  Alexander's  pages, 
who,  being  anointed,  with  much  ado  escaped  burn- 
ing. Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  182. 

Mi'RTHLESa.t  adj.  [from  mirth.]  Joyless; 
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6ndc  or  wit  in  that 
ist  is  nurtktkue  ' 
Chauter,  Assembly  of  Foultt. 
Sion's  doleful  state, 
Desolate ; 

Sacked,  burned,  and  cnthraird  t 
And  the  temple  spoil'd,  which  we 
Ne'er  should  see. 
To  our  tnirtUea  minds  we  call'd. 

Dmue.Pt.  137.  Poemt,  p.  328. 

Mi'at.  adj.  [from  mire.] 

1.  Deep  in  mud  ;  muddy. 

Thou  should'st  hare  beard  how  her  I  ton*  fell, 
and  she  under  her  horse:  thou  should'st  bare 
heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled. 

Snahpeare,  Tarn,  of  the  Skrrw. 

All  mm  who  lived  laxy  lives,  and  died  natural 
deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves 
under  ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noisome 
creatures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endless  stench 
and  misery.  Temple. 

Deep,  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  hor  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  day.  Cay,  2Yuso. 

So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  different  ways  In  miry  grounds.  Smji. 

2.  Consisting  of  mire. 

Shall  thou  and  I  sit  round  about  some  fountain 
Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks, 
How  they  are  stain'd  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ?  Shaiip. 

MlS.f  An  inseparable  particle  used  in 
composition  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  de< 
pravation  of  the  meaning:  as  chance, 
luck  ;  mischance,  ill  luck  ;  computation, 
reckoning;  miscompuiation,  false  reck- 
oning ;  to  like,  to  be  pleased  ;  to  mislike, 
to  be  offended ;  from  mes  in  Teutonick 
and  French,  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Of  this  it  is  difficult  to  give  all  the  ex- 
amples ;  but  those  that  follow  will  suf- 
ficiently explain  it.  Dr.  Johnson. — It 
is  the  Saxon  mif,  from  the  Gothick  mis- 
ta  i  both  which  are  often  found  in  com- 
position, denoting  crrour,  defect,  or  dis 
similitude. 

Misaccspta'tion.  n.s.  [mi's  and  accepta 
Hon.]  The  act  of  taking  in  a  wrong 
sense. 

Misadve'nture.  n.  s.  [mesaventnre,  Fr. 
mis  and  adventure.]  Mischance;  mis- 
fortune ;  ill  luck  ;  bad  fortune. 

Your  looks  are  pole  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mutnaWnJare.       Shaluprare,  Worn-  anil  Jul. 

When  a  commander,  either  upon  necessity  or 
■suadrentsre,  falictti  into  danger,  it  much  ad 
vanoeth  both  hi*  reputation  and  enterprise,  if 
bravely  be  bttuiveth  himself.  Hayward, 

The  body  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  and  mu>- 
adverUurrt,  of  no  less  than  six  tlmuaod  foot. 

Clarendon. 

Distinguish  betwixt  muodnrislstre  and  design. 

7.'£>f  range. 

The  trouble  of  a  mimJvcature  now  and  then, 
that  reaches  not  his  innocence  or  reputation,  may 
not  be  an  ill  way  to  leach  him  mure  caution. 

Locke  en  Education. 

Misadve'nturkd.  adj.  [from  misadven- 
ture.] Unfortunate. 

From  forth  the  ratal  loins  of  these  two  foes, 
A  pair  of  surer ost  lovers  take  their  life  ; 

Whose  misattvtnlur'd  piteous  overthrows 
Do  with  their  death  bury  uieir  parents'  Mrife. 

Sholcspeare. 

Misadvi'seo.  adj.  [mis  and  advised.]  Ill 
directed. 

To  Misaffe'ct.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  affect.] 
To  dislike  ;  not  to-be  fond  of. 
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That  peace  which  you  havs  hitherto  so  pen-endy 
mibnfected.         Hilton,  Jnivvutt:  Arm.  Dffnut. 

Misaffe'ctes.*  adj.  Ill  affected;  ill  dis- 
posed. 

The  whole  body  groans  under  such  beads,  and 
all  the  members  must  needs  be  ntsaffieted. 

Burton,  Anat.  of  Mel.  Tt  bU  Kecdtr . 
To  Misafpi'rm.*  v.  a.   [mis  and  affirm.] 
To  state  incorrectly ;  to  affirm  falsely.  _ 

I  suppose  it  no  injury  to  tbedead,  but  a  | 
deed  rather  to  the  living,  if  by  better  infoi 
given  them,  or,  which  is  enough,  by  only  I 
bering  them  the  truth  of  what  they  themselves 
know  to  be  here  mitrjfirmrd,  they  may  be  kept 
from  eotering  the  third  lime  unadvisedly  into  war 
and  bloodshed.  Mtltm,  .Eiomodnit,  Pref. 

Misa'imf-D.  adj.  [mis  and  aim.]  Not 
aimed  rightly. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  mummed  sight, 
Did  faB  to  ground.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Misallega'tion.*  n.  s.  {mis 
tion.]    False  statement. 

You  have  compelled  me,  who  have  < 
so  unjustly  with  muoHrfotitw. 

Bp.  Morton,  Discharge,  &t.  p-  277. 

To  Misalle'oe.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  allege.] 
To  cile  falsely  as  a  proof  or  argument. 

[This]  H  all  that  Euseblus,  by  them  mistran- 
slated and  mitallegcd  by  him,  {my  refutcrj  re- 
quired!. 

Hp.  Hall,  Hon.  nfthe  Mart.  Clergy,  p.  135. 
Misalli'akce.*  n.  s.    [mi*  and  alliance.] 
Improper  association. 

"Their  purpose  was  to  ally  two  things,  in  nature 
incompatible,  the  Gothic  and  the  claadc  unity  ; 
the  effect  of  which  mtsmVimse  was  to  discover  and 
expose  die  nakedness  of  the  Gothic  Nurd. 

MisALU'en.*  adj.  [mis  and  ally.]  Ill  as- 
sociated. 

Tbey  [the  French  revolutionists,}  are  u  misatlkd 
and  dup.iraged  branch  of  the  House  of  Nimrod.^ 

Bvrkt. 

MI'SANTHROPE-t  1  »•  *•  [rnisanthrope, 
MISA'NTHKOPOS.  J     French  ; 
ft/srsse,  Gr.  from  such,  to  hate,  and  av- 
&;<.-*»{,  man.    Misanthropes,  or  misan- 
thropous,  "  one  that  hates  man's  com- 
pany," is  in  the  old  vocabulary  of 
Cockcram.    It  is  now  usual  to  soy  mis- 
anthropist.]    A  hater  of  mankind. 
I  am  muamkrvpos,  and  hate  mankind.  Shaktp. 
AUs,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  mimntkropt  ,- 
Tbis  into  general  odium  drew  hhn.  9uiji. 

MisArJTURo'piCAL.'*  \  adj.  [from  misan- 
MisANTimo'picK.    i     thropy.]  Hating 
mankind. 

The  varieties  of  misanlhrvr^l  covetousness. 

Cwn^rr  en  £cd.  (1631.)  p,  101. 

Misanthropist.*  n.  s.  [from  misanthro- 
py.]   A  hater  of  mankind.  Bailey. 

MisA'NTHRopy.t  «•  *  [misanthropic,  Fr. 
from  misanthrope.]  Hatred  of  mankind. 

In  «lsi»  Lin  port  of  his  imaginary  travels.  Swift 
has  indulged  a  mimnthropy  that  ia  intolerable. 

IA.  Orrery  on  Snrifl,  p.  1 6t>. 

Misapplica'tion.  n.  s.  [mis  and  applica- 
tion.'] Application  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

Hn  indistineuon  of  many  in  the  coram  unity  of 
name,  or  the  muayptkntian  of  the  act  of  one  onto 
another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof. 

i?rosm,  V*lf.  Err. 

The  vigilance  of  diote  who  preside  over  these 
charities  is  so  exemplary,  thai  persons  disposed  to 
do  good  can  entertain  no  urafirions  of  the  mimp. 
j«r<»*»  of  their  bounty. 
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Ii  is  our  duly  to  be 
to  guard  against  w 


for  tbe  future, 
it  lead  us  Into 


>.tru,;^,/jf»/fcl|»l  of  it.  U.lg-tt. 

To  Misapply',  r.  a.  [mis  and  apply.]  To 
apply  to  wrong  purposes. 

Virtue  itself  turns  rice,  being  mitopptird. 
And  vice  sometime  by  action's  dignified.  Sknkrjk 

The  holy  treasure  «i  to  be  reserved,  and  issued 
for  holy  uses,  and  not  misapplied  to  any  other  end*. 

Unveil. 

He  that  knows,  that  whiteness  i«  the  name  of 
that  rohmr  be  has  observed  in  mow,  will  not  mis- 
opjj,/  that  word  as  long  as  he  mains  that  idea. 

I.edte. 

To  Misapprkhe'sd.  v.  a.  [mis  and  appre- 
hend."]   Not  to  understand  rightly. 

That  your  reasoning*  may  low  none  of  their 
force  by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting 
tiiem,  I  shall  give  tbe  reader  your  argument*. 

/.near". 

Misapprehk'ssion.  n.  s.  [mis  and  appre- 
hension."] Mistake ;  not  right  apprehen- 


Tha  smsnrgalrr*  in  hint  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  diatanda  with  deadly  throes 
Tlie  swelling  rind  with  una  tailing  strife, 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  ami  pushes  into  life. 


It  is  a  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  causes  of  our  ignorance :  what  wo  hare 
to  say  under  this  bead,  will  equally  concern  our 
mitapprehenmint  and  error*.  GtanvMe. 

To  Misascri'bb.  v.  a.  [mis  and  ascribe.] 
To  a»cril)c  falsely. 

That  may  be  miaotrruW  to  art  which  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.  Boyle. 

To  Misassi'gv.  v.  a.    [mis  and  assign.] 
To  assign  erroneously. 
We  bare  not  mimisigns4  tbe  cause  of  this  phe- 

To  Misatte'kd.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  attend.] 
To  attend  slightly  ;  to  disregard. 

They  aWI  recover  the  mualtended  words  of 
Christ,  to  the  sincerity  of  their  true  sense,  from 
manifold  contradictions. 

MiUan,  Dvcl.  and  Disc,  of  Die.  ii.  22. 

To  Misbeco'me.  v.  a.  [mis  and  become.] 
Not  to  become ;  to  be  unseemly ;  not 
to  suit. 

Either  she  has  a  possibility  in  that  which  I  think 
impossible,  or  else  impossible  love*  needs  not  mts. 
rvrome  me.  Sidney. 

What  to  the  dauphin  from  England  ? 
—  Scram  mill  defunct1,  slight  rvparxl,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  raiaVcirstr 
Tlie  mighty  srnder.  Sbalctpmrr,  Hen.  V. 

That  boldness  which  lads  get  amongst  play- 
fellows, has  such  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill- 
turn 'd  confidence,  that  those  aurAmimtiir  and  dis- 
ingenuous ways  of  shifting  in  the  world  must  be 
unlearned  to  make  way  for  better  principles. 

Lode. 

I'ortius,  thou  may's*  rely  upon  my  conduct : 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  mitbetimet  him. 

Addison. 

MisBKCo'MiStiMisss.*  n.  s.  [from  misbe- 
come.] Unbecomingness. 

Moral  failings,  whose  unfitness  or  mutenming- 


p.  115. 

Misbego't.      \adj.  [begot  or  begotten 
Misbego'ttek.  J    with  mis.]  Unlawfully 
or  irregularly  begotten. 

Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  thine. 

S/uibtpmre,  Hen.  FT. 
Your  words  lssrc  taken  such  |ssins,  as  if  they 
labour'd 

To  bring  man-slaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour .  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  mutest*,  and  came  into  ll 

cts  and  factions  were  but  new 


To  Misbeha've.  p.  n.  [mu  and  behave.] 

To  act  ill  or  improperly. 
To  Misbeiia've."  v.  a.   To  conduct  ill 

or  improperly. 

Spirits  who  hare  stisMasrv  themselves.  Jbrtm. 
Misbeiia'vkd.  adj.    [mis  and  behaved.] 
Untaught ;  ill-bred  ;  uncivil. 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  beet  array  ; 
But,  like  a  ntmVWJ  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  lore. 


Misbeiia'viour.  n.  *.  [mis  and  behaviour.] 
Ill  conduct ;  bud  practice. 

The  tnubebariuur  of  particular  persons  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  cause,  since  a  man  may  act  lau- 
dably iu  tome  respects,  who  docs  not  to  in  others. 

Aciiluuit ,  Freeholder. 

MisBELi'EP.f  n.  s.  [mis  and  belief.]  False 
religion  ;  a  wrong  belief. 

1,  that  have  sold  such  as  profess 'd  the  faith 
That  I  was  born  in  to  captivity, 
Will  moke  their  number  equal  that  I  shall 
Deliver  from  the  oar ;  and  win  as  many, 
By  tbe  clearness  of  my  actions,  to  look  on 
Their  mabeHef,  and  loath  it.  Mairinger,  Rcnffado. 

To  Misheli'svk-*  v.  n.  [mis  and  believe.] 
To  hold  a  false  religion;  to  believe 
wrongly. 
Hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor. 

Ttrm  AndrsnU'XtJ, 

Misbeli'ever.  n.  i.  [mis  and  believer.]  One 
that  holds  a  false  religion,  or  believes 
wrongly. 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  cunt  intent 
To  take  a  mubetiever  to  my  bed, 
It  must  be  so.  Dryden,  Don  Sebastian. 

To  Misbisb'em.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  beseem.] 
To  suit  ill ;  not  to  become. 

One  thinks  it  murvsremisur  die  author,  because 
a  poem;  another,  unlawful  in  Itself,  because  a 
satire.  Bp.  HaO,  PuHicript  to  kit  fo/rrw. 

Neither  can  this  action  muVarrn  Use  worthiness 
of  so  glorious  a  piece.   Hatmll  on  Pnr.  p.  1 04. 

To  MisBCaTO'w.*  v.  a.  [nit  and  bestow.] 
To  bestow  improperly. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  way  than  to  take  the 
nosbrttowed  wealth,  which  tbey  were  cheated  of. 

blilum,  Animadv.  Item.  Defence. 
Remember,  dear,  bow  loath  and  alow 
I  waa  to  cast  a  look  or  smile, 

Or  one  love-line  to  mu-betlonr. 
Till  thou  badst  chang'd  both  rare  and  stile. 

Carrsrs  Poems,  p.  I6S. 

Mi'sborn.*  adj.  [mis  and  bom.]  Born  to 
misfortune ;  unluckily  bora. 

Ab !  ntuoona  elf, 
In  evil  hour  thy  foea  thee  hither  sent. 

Spouer,  F.  Q.  >  vi.  42. 

To  Misca'lculate.  t>.  a.  [mis  and  calcu- 
late.]   To  reckon  wrong. 

After  ail  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be, 
in  such  a  multitude  af  pataagva,  several  misquoted, 

Arbulknot  an  Cms. 

Miscai-cula'tion.*  n.s.  [from  miscalcu- 
late.]   Wrong  computation. 

Their  want  of  intercalations,  and  their  murai- 
cWllwu  of  eclipses.  Hibtwlh.  Ihbl.  I  73. 

To  Misca'l.  v.  o.   [mis  and  call.]  To 
name  improperly. 
My  heart  wifi  aigL  when  I  mocd  it  so. 

r,  Bid,.  II. 


The  third  set,  which  connrcu  prajioaiuons  »nd 

deduceth  conclusions  from  litem,  the  school*  call 
discourse  ■  and  we  shall  not  mural  it  if  we  name 
it  reason.  GUmedle,  Scepsis. 

Wlsst  you  misad  tlielr  folly  is  their  caro. 

Drydf,. 

'MiscA'aniAOE-t  n.  s.  [mis  and  carriage.] 

1.  Ill  conduct. 

Resolutions  of  reforming  do  not  always  satisfy 
justice,  nor  prevent  vengeance  for  farmer  mistcar- 
r»\m.  Aims,  Charles. 

How,  alas!  will  be  appear  in  that  awful  day, 
when  even  the  failings  and  mitcerruiget  af  the 
righteous  shall  not  be  concealed,  though  the  merry 
of  God  be  magnified  in  their  pardon. 

Roger*,  AVtss. 

2.  Unhappy  event  of  our  undertakings; 
failure. 

When  a  counsellor,  to  tare  himself, 
Would  lay  Murorrin^rr  upon  his  prince, 
Exposing  him  to  pubUck  rage  and  hate, 
O,  'tis  an  act  as  Infamously  base, 
As,  should  a  common  soldier  srutk  behind, 
And  thrust  his  general  in  the  front  of  war. 

Dryden,  S/ian.  Friar. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to 
examine  what  would  really  make  for  his  happiness, 
misleods  him,  the  muromo/re*  that  follow  an  it 
must  be  imputed  to  hh  own  election.  Lett*. 

A  great  part  of  that  time  which  the  inhabitant*! 
of  the  former  earth  Issd  to  spare,  and  whereof  they 
made  so  ill  use,  waa  now  oenployod  in  digging  and 
plowing ;  and  the  electa  of  fertility  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  mucarrsujrrj,  was  retracted 
and  cut  off.  Ir'oodavtrd,  AW.  BisU 

Your  cure*  aloud  you  tell, 
But  wisely  your  mucorvsagn  conceal. 

Garth,  Duptwry. 

S.  Abortion  ;  act  of  bringing  forth  before 
the  time. 
There  must  be  i 


To  Misca'rry.  n.  n.  [mis  and  carry.] 
1.  To  fail ;  not  to  have  the  intended  event ; 
not  to  succeed ;  to  be  lost  in  an  enter- 
prise; not  to  reach  tlie  eBcct  intended. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great 
soldier  v» fuj^nmird at  sea? 

3aa£nxnrr,  Mens,  for  ifnu. 
Our  sister**  man  Is  certainty  murnrried.  ShuA-tp. 
Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
— -  It  is  dctermin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  me  if  tbe  king  mitcarrtf. 

Sholrrpeare,  RfcA.  IXX. 
If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hutM  so  an  end, 


And  machination  ceases.       Shahpeare,  K.  , 
Sweet  Basssnio,  my  ships  have  all  ssiacarrird, 

my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low. 

Shnktpeiirr,  Mereb.  of  fen. 
I  could  mention  some  project*  which  I  bavo 

brought  to  maturity,  and  others  wldch  have  ran*. 

carried.  -^tiJura,  t.'aar.iuzta. 

No  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often 

miscarry,  which  requires  so  mux' 

to  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it. 
2.  To  have  an  abortion. 

Give  tlwui  s  mucm-rvmg  womb  and  dry  I 

Hot.  is.  14. 

So  many  politick  conceptions  so  elaborately 
formed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for 
a  delivery,  do  yet,  in  tbe  issue,  mucarry  and  prove 
abortive.  Smttb,  Serm. 

Hit  wife  murarriedj  but  the  abortion  proved  a 
female  fortus.  P&pe  and  Arbuihnot. 

You  I  tare  proved  yourself  more  tender  of  asv 
othcr's  emfaffios,  titan  tlie  fondest  rnotlwrs  are  orT 
tli.Nr  own  ;  for  you  have  preserved  every  thing  that 
I  mitarried  of.  Prrpe. 

To  Misca'st.  p.  a.  [mis  and  cast.]  To 
take  a  wrong  i 
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their  days;  for  in  their  age  they 

deduce  the  account  not  from  U«  day  of  their  birth, 
but  the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  they  wen  bora. 

Brown,  Vute.  Err. 
Ml'sCiXl.ANB.'r  »•  *.  [ntitceUaneut,  Latin. 
This  is  corrupted  into  mattlin  or  mcstlin. 
Dr,  Johnson.  — ■  Slattlin,  or  ntestlin,  has 
been  traced  to  a  different  origin.  See 
Majtlin-3  Mixed  corn ;  a*,  wheat  and 
rye. 

It  »  thought  to  be  of  tuc  to  make  tome  mtarW- 
Unu  iacorn ;  as  if  you  tow  a  few  beam  with  wheat, 
your  wheat  will  be  the  better. 

«»>,  ATal.  Hut.  (ed.  1658.)  No.  87a 
Ml'ACBLL  A N E,  OT  Mt'SCELLB*.*  adj.  Va- 
rious;  mixed. 

Pliny  says  of  attnttn  pulses,  lowed  together  in 
Italy  in  hit  time,  u  nihil  oeymo,  etc. " 

Hoeket't  Life  a/  .rflp.  IrKUnrnj,  (1693,)  p.  113. 

Miscellaneous,  adj.  [miscellaneus,  Lat.] 
Mingled ;  composed  of  various  kind*. 

Being  ntuoctfftiMaiu  in  many  things,  be  la  to  be 
receirod  with  suspicion ;  for  tuch  aa  amass  all  re- 
lations must  err  in  some,  and  without  offence  be 
unbelleeed  in  many.  Broum- 

Aad  what  the  people  but  s  herd  ronfus'd, 
A  avanAenaMM  rabble,  who  eitol 
Tbinga  vulgar,  and  well  weigh'd  scare*  worth  the 
praise.  Mtftcu,  P.  R. 

Miscblla'neousness.  «.  j.  [from  miscel- 
laneous. ]  Composition  of  various  kind*. 

MI'SCELLANY.f  adj.  [misceUaneu,,  Lat.] 
Mixed  of  various  kinds. 

Hie  power  of  Spain  eonsisleth  In  a  reteran 
army,  compounded  of  mucfilany  force*  of  all 
riuom.  Boean. 

Bjr  their  mixtUany  driries  at  Rome,  which  grew 
together  with  their  rktocies,  they  shewwt  no  notion 
waa  without  ila  god.  Aarwa  on  the  Creed,  Alt.  1 . 

Mi'scellaity.t  *-  *•  A  mass  formed  out 
of  various  kinds. 

"Tie  but  a  bundle  or  miscrllany  of  aln ;  sins  ori  • 
giiud,  and  tint  actual.  Heuyt,  Serm.  (165.8,)  p.  4. 

I  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  busing 
lent  my  name  to  recommend  miticUanict  or  works 
of  other  met*.  Pof*. 

When  they  hare  jotn'd  their  pericraniea, 
Out  akipt  a  book  or  mittfftoniet.  Swift. 

To  Mi  scar's  t  a*.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  centre.] 
To  place  amiss. 

They  were  confounded,  because  they  bnped, 
see*  thy  servant  Job  •  because  they  had  mi.placed. 
MbctntTpl  their  hopes.       Donne,  Oeoot.  p.  184. 

Misoha'ncb.  ».  ».  [avis  and  ckanee.]  III 
luck;  ill  fortune;  misfortune;  mishap. 

•  the  aiii 
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Tl*  law  in  that  case 
baaaiaaku/tfaaD 

.Syerurr  on  Irtitnd. 

Come,  you  murdering  ministers  ! 
Whererer  In  your  u^htless  su'wuinees 

Skaiipeart,  Maeoetk. 
Try  tongue  deriaeth  mueAxft.         Pud.  in.  S. 
Waa  1  the  cause  of  mudnef,  or  the  nun. 
Whose  lawleaa  luat  the  fainl  war  began  ? 

Dtydm,  j£n. 
1.  Ill  cotisuquencE  ;  vexatious  affair. 

Suites  call  in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a 
common  enemy ;  bet  the  nsu**u/wns,  lists*  allies 
would  nerer  allow  that  the  common  enemy  was 
subdued.  Suift 

To  Mi'schief.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
hurt ;  to  harm ;  to  injure. 

That  aad  intclligcncing  tyrant, 
world  with  his  mine*  of  OpWr. 

MiltoH,  Of  Sjrf.  in  BnA  B.  9. 
Ai  when  Herod  stretched  forth  bis  hand  to  asis- 
ckief  some  of  those,  which  were  of  the  church. 

Pswrsow  on  the  Creed,  Art.  S. 
If  the  greatest  inward  beat  be  not  sweetened  by 


a,  or  not  governed  ^by  prude 


it  mitchieft 

Sjitgi,  jams. 

Mi'schibfmaker.  n.  s.  [from  mischief  and 

mate.}    One  who  causes  mischief; 
Mischief-making,  adj.  Causing  harm 

not  thou  with 


Kstrem*  dealing  Imd 
with  a  great  lady,  by 
Stumbled  upon  tueh  miiri 


■  en  her  to  put  herself 
she  bad 
little  for 
.Virfncy. 


r  of  hae  family. 

tese  letters,  full  of  bad  nouv.W^ce. 

ShUcipeart,  Hen,  VI. 
Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  ssisrarrac*  between  us  twain.  Siah. 

Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  deapis- 
iog  a  man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon  bim ; 
and  nothing  can  be  a  fault  that  b  not  naturally  in 
a  man's  power  to  prevent ;  otbrrwiae,  It  is  a  man's 
unhappiness,  bis  aatJCAaace  or  calamity,  but  not  his 
fault..  SnUh,  Serm. 

To  Miscua'kob.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  charge.'} 
To  charge  amiss  in  an  accompt. 

The  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
touching  particulars  mitdargft. 

Hale,  Storijr't  ActompU,  ch,  la 
MI'SCHIEF.  m,  I.  [mesckef,  old  French.] 
1.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuri- 


Mi'schiiivous.+  adj.  [from  mischief.  This 
word  was  formerly  accented  on  the 
second  syllable ;  as  by  Spenser  repeat- 
edly ;  and  as,  long  after  him,  by  Cowley. 
It  is  even  yet  vulgarly  so  pronounced. 
But  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden 
confirm  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.] 

1.  Harmful ;  hurtful ;  destructive ;  noxi- 
ous; pernicious;  injurious;  wicked: 
used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

Think  bfm  as  a  »~Tpent°t  egg, 
Which,  hatch 'd,  would,  as  bit  kind,  grow  sti*. 
cAsrsetis, 

And  MU  him  in  the  shell.     £toitos»rr,  JuL  Cm. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intoler- 
ably saiacairsotu  to  society.  South,  Strm. 

I'm  but  a  haif-etjain'd  eilUin  yet ; 

He  had  corrupted  or  deluded  most  of  bis  ser- 
vants, telling  there  that  their  master  was  run  mad  , 
that  h*  had  disinherited  his  heir,  and  »•«  going  to 
settle  his  estate  upoa  a  parish-boy  ;  that  if  lie  did 
not  look  after  their  rrmstTf  he  would  do  some  eery 
miir-S.iru-.ui  thing.        Arimtknot,  Hut.  nf  J.  HuJJ- 

2.  Spiteful ;  malicious.  Ainsvoorth. 

Thither  full  fraught  with  euicAiriwm  revenge, 
Accurs'd,  and  in  a  cursed  hour,  be  hies. 

JTuW  P.  L. 

Mi'schuvouslt.  adv.  [from  mischief.] 
Noxiously  ;  hurtfully ;  wickedly. 

Nor  waa  the  cruel  destiny  content 
To  tweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too ; 
But  like  a  harden 'd  feloa  took  a  pride 


To  wors  more  mucAin.usu/v  slow, 

rrod  first,  sn'J  then  destroy'd. 


Drydn. 

Mi'acHiBVOusKESs.  n.  s.  [from  mischiev- 
ous.] Hurtfulneat;  pcrniciousness ; 
wickedness. 

Compare  the  barmlessneaa,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  plublencss,  which  is 
fn  youth,  w  ith  the  /.'ii.irst>'\7uusriB>  the  slyness,  the 
craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  tlie  con- 
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MI'SCHNA.*  n.  s.  [Hebrew  ; 
ing  repwt/ion.]   A  part  of  the 


The  Jews  affirm  that  the  I 
of  the  nui.:  Ana,  written  in  the  second  age  after 
Christ,  were  marked  with  points,  that  so  there 
might  no  less  dignity  belong  to  the  oral  than  to 
the  written  law. 

AfiuAer,  Vintlic.  of  tit  H.  SOU,  p.  900. 

Mi'aciBLB.  adj.  [from  ntisceo,  Lat.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  mingled. 

Acid  spirits  are  t  ' 
in  distillations  as 
water. 

MisciTA'TioN.f  a-  *.  [mi 
Unfair  or  false  quotation. 

What  a  mtacitarivis  is  this?  "  Moeea  < 
cd."    The  law  waa  God's,  not  Moses's. 

Bp.  Hall,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

Being  charged  with  mucitation  and  unfair  deal- 
ing, it  waa  requisite  to  say  something ;  honesty  Is 
a  t 


citation.] 


To  Misci'te.  d. 

quote  wrong. 
Miscla'im.  it.  s. 

token  claim. 

Error, 


Miscomputa'tiom.  n.  s.  [» 
tat  ion.]    False  reckoning. 

It  waa  a  general  misfortune  aad  i 
of  Out  time,  that  the  party  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  iheir  own  reputation  and  interest.  Clttrrnd.^t. 

To  Miscoxce'ivb.  v.  a.  [mis  and  conceive.] 
To  misjudge ;  to  have  a  false  notion  of. 

Ne  let  falsi-  whisper.,  breeding  hidden  fears, 

Sftmtr. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  aa  much  to  orerthrow 
tliem  with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  tlwm  jus; 
and  reasonable  causes  of  tl).^-  Ilung^  which,  for 

Uutontentd  Joan  of  Are  hath  lwen 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy. 

Stialcipf  r*,  Hen.  VJ. 

To  Misconceive.*  v.  n.   To  entertain  a 
mistaken  notion ;  to  have  a  wrong  idea. 

The  high  print,  suspecting  lest  the  king  should 
ssistuaceiee  that  tome  treachery  bad  been  done  to 
Heliodorus  by  the  Jews,  offend  a  sacrifice  for  the 
heahh  of  the  man.  9  Matt.  Hi.  3«. 

Misconce'it.      I  n.  t.  [m«  and  conceit, 
Miscomce'ption.  }   andcoriftrrj/ion.]  False 
opinion ;  wrong  notion. 

Ihe  other  which  in  stead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept,  is  only  by  error  and  meacoiserif  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ ;  no  one  proof  being  as 
vet  broueht  forth,  wlhrrehv  it  mav  eleurK  unoeiu- 
to  be  so  in  very  tleed,  Uooker. 
It  cannot  1*  dial  >iur  knowledge  should  tw  oUier 

Gtonrilie,  Scsyau. 

Great  errours  and  dangers  result  out  of  a  nil- 
cxmeeption  of  the  names  of  things. 

Honey  on  Oxuum^'iom. 

It  will  be  a  grrat  satisfaetioii  to  see  those  piecet 
of  most  ancient  history,  which  bare  been  chiefly 
preserved  in  Scripture,  confirmed  anew,  and  liei  d 
from  those  asiarericrjitiinu  or  niisreprrsentalioni 
which  made  them  sit  uneasy  upon  the  spirits  even 
of  the  best  men.  Burnet,  The.  of  Ike  Eorth. 

Misco'kdcct.  ».  s.  [mis  and  conduct^  III 
behaviour ;  ill  management. 

They  are  industriously  proclaimed  and  aggra- 
vated by  tucb  as  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
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to  walk  with  car*  and  e 


It  lughly  concerned  them  to  reflect,  bow  graM 
nory  of  their  put  mucrni- 
1  advantages,  laid  on  Ihem, 
clion. 

Xogeru  Serm. 

To  Miscosdu'ct.  v.  a.  [mis  and  conduct."} 
To  manage  amiss ;  to  carry  on  wrong. 

Misco>ije'c:turk.  h.  *.  [mis  and  conjecture.) 
A  wrong  guess. 
I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 


flro,™.  Vutf.  Err. 

To  Misconje'cture.  v.  a.  [mil  and  cm- 

iecturc.}   To  guess  wrong. 
To  Miscosjk'cture.*  v.  n.    To  make  a 

wrong  guess  or  coujecture. 

I  find  ft  to  be  ordinary,  tint  many  pressing  and 
fawning  persons  do  misco»iccture  of  the  humours 
of  men  in  autliorily. 

DnC'in,  on  the  CfHtror.  of  the  Ch.  of  Fngiand. 

Miscossthu'ctiov.  n.  s.  [mis  and  con- 
struction."] Wrong  interpretation  of 
words  or  things. 

It  picas M  the  king  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  OK'  upon  hit  mi$eM»trueHon, 
When  lie  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.  ShaLtpeare,  A'.  Lear. 

Others  concern  the  literal  acceptation  to  he  a 
tntfC-nUtructUAi  of  die  symbolical  cipression. 

Brown. 

TtkMC  words  were  very  weak  I y  inserted  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  miicontfruflfn.  Stdlingjleci. 

To  Misco'sstrue.  t>.  a.  [mis  and  construe.] 
To  interpret  wrong. 

That  which  by  right  ciposition  baildcth  np 
Christian  faith,  being  misconstrued  hrecdvth  crrour ; 
between  true  and  false  construction  tbe  difference 
reason  must  shew.  Hooter. 

Vie  would  hare  had  you  heard 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  bis  treasoos ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply  may 

Many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  would  have 
mitemttrued  toll  story  of  mankind.  Ralegh. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  Mtanmicnsr  bis  intent. 
Nor  call  rebellion  win!  was  prudent  care, 
To  guard  himself  by  necessary  war. 

Drydrn,  Aureags. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  afflicted  to  find 
his  action*  miseonUrued  and  defamed  by  a  party. 


are  rour- 
athelsm, 

Ajdiffe. 

MI'SCHEANT.f  n.  s.  [mescreant,  Fr.] 

1.  One  thai  holds  a  false  faith ;   one  who 
believes  in  false  gods. 

Thou  oughlest  not  to  be  slowthfull  to  tbe  de- 
struction of  the  winrnuiunlt,  but  to  constrcyne 
ihem  to  obeyc  our  i>ord  God. 
Ld.  Hum,  DUiet  £  Sayi«£t  if  the  rhU  ( M77.)  A.  viii. 
If  Use  unbeliever  or  miaervswuitte  doe  departe, 
let  him  depute. 

MarliH,  Marr.  of  PrieMs,  (1554,)  sign.  B  b.  iii.  b. 

Their  prophets  justly  condemned  Uiem  as  an 
adulterous  seed,  and  a  wicked  generation  of  mis- 
creants, which  had  forsaken  tlse  living  Col. 

linker. 

2.  A  vile  wretch. 

Now  by  Apollo,  king, 
Tlsou  swear'st  tby  gods  in  vain, 
—  O  vassal !  miscreant  >       Shaktpeare,  K.  Imr. 

If  cstraordinary  lenity  proses  ineffectual,  tlsose 
misctenntt  ought  to  be  made  sensible  that  our  con- 
stitution Is  armed  with  force.  AAdinn.  Freeholder. 


adj.    [mis  and  created."] 
Formed  unnaturally  or 
;  made  as  by  a  blunder 


Miscu'nstruer.*  n.  i.  [from  misconstrue") 
One  who  makes  a  wrong  interpretation. 

Thou*  nucDNstnicrt  arc  fain  to  understand  [il] 
of  the  distinct  notinestion*. 

Hp.  Hall,  Ceaettf  Cmte.  D.  X  C  10. 

Miscontinuance,  n.  *.  [mis  and  continu- 
ance.}   Cessation;  intermission. 

To  Misco'ussEt..  w.  a.  [mis  and  counsel.'] 
To  advise  wrong. 

Every  tiling  that  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  Ids  end, 
But  things  mueounselied  must  needs  miswend, 

A>TIK-t. 

To  Miaco'tfXT.  r.  a.  [meteounter,  French, 

mis  and  count.)    To  reckon  wrong. 
To  Misco'ukt.*  v.  u.    To  make  a  false 


I  Mi'.SCRBATH.  1 
Ml'SCREATRD.  J 

illegitimately 
of  nature. 

Then  made  be  head  against  his  enemies, 
And  Ymncr  slew  or  Logri*  maerealt. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 
Efcoon*  Ik  took  that  muereatat  fair, 
And  that  false  other  sprite,  on  whom  he  spread 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

God  forbid,  my  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 
reading; 

With  opening  titles  mitertr.te,  whose  nghl 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth. 

SAttttspeore. 

To  Miroa'te.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  date.)  To 
mark  with  untrue  time. 

In  hoary  youth  Mcthusidems  may  die ; 
O,  how  misdated  on  their  nattering  tombs ! 

1'ishUJ,  .N7g*t  Th.  5. 

MtsoE'ED.t  n.  s.  [mis  and  deed ;  mtrbaeh, 
Saxon;  missadedins,  Gothick.]  Evil 
action. 

The  more  to  augment 
The  memory  of  his  misdeed  that  bred  her  woe. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Col.  Aug. 

O  God, 

If  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  ciceute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone. 

Shaisjieare,  Met.  111. 
Evils,  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 


Thus  do  all  men  generally  asisrosini  m  the  days 
of  their  health.  Bp  Putrid,  Dir.  Jritimrtlci,  p. 6. 

Mi'screakce.  )  n.  s.  [from  mescreance,  or 
Mi'scKEANcy.  (    mescromnce,  French.] 

Unbelief ;  false  faith :  adherence  to  a 

false  religion. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  mucreoner, 
And  my  true  lie, 
Lift  -ill  I  grant 


CWd  from  a  throne,  abandon^,  and  ciiTd 
For  foul  misdeedt  were  punish  menu  loo  mild. 

lhyden. 

To  Misde'em.  v.  a.  [mis  and  deem.)  To 
judge  ill  of;  to  mistake. 

All  unwevting  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abusu,  and  made  him  lo  mvdeem 
My  loyally ,  not  such  as  it  did  seem.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Besides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will, 
And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdtrm ; 
Kauai  to  God,  whose  wisdom  sfaincth  still 


1.  Offence;  ill  behaviour;  something  less 
than  an  atrocious  crime. 

Tlte  house  of  commons  have  only  power  lo  cen- 
sure the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point  of 
election  or  mudemraimirt,  in  or  towards  that 
house.  Boem. 

It  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the  church  merely  to 
lose  her  privileges,  but  lo  forfeit  them  by  her  fault 
or  nsudcmeoisoar.  So%ilh. 

These  could  nevtr  have  touched  the  head,  or 
stopped  the  source  of  these  unhappy  nsud 
fur*,  for  w  bicli  tlte  punishment  was  sent. 

HTixidxard,  Fat.  , 

2.  Mismanagement.  Not  in  use. 

Never  wos  there  any  sterility,  wh 
not  be  a  cause  given ;  cither— 
fault  in  tlse  soil,  or  mudemeauure  of  the  owners. 

Seasonable  Serm.  (1644,)  p.  25. 

To  Misderi've.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  derive.) 
To  turn  or  apply  improperly. 

Mitderit-tur  the  well  meant  devotions  of  charit- 
able and  pious  souls  into  a  w  rong  channel. 

Hf.  Il«lt.  Case,  <fC*>ue.  I>-  3.  t.  7. 

MisotSE'RT.*  n.  s.  [mis  and  desert.)  Ill 
deserving. 

My  hapless  case 
Is  not  occasioned  through  my  wusdetert. 

Spewr,  F.  O.vi.i.18. 

MisDEVo'TiOK.f  »•  «•  [mis  and  devotion.) 
Mistaken  piety. 

A  place,  where  mi 
A  thousand  prayers  to  s 
The  chuicli  knew  not,  hcav'n  knows  not  yet. 


Tlic  vanity,  superstition,  and  mucfrsuism  ol 
which  place,  was  a  scandal  far  and  near. 

Milton,  Eicon,  cb.  24. 

Misdi'et.  ».  s.  [mis  and  diet.]  Improper 
food. 

A  dropsy  through  his  Scan  did  flow, 
Which  by  musnrt  doily 


To  Misdire'ct.*  v.  a.   [mis  and  rftrrcf.] 
To  lead  or  guide  amiss. 

His  temper  takes  some  fro  ward  course, 
Till  pajoiotl,  misdirected,  sighs 
For  weeds,  or  shells,  or  grubs,  or  flies. 

SkemtvHe,  Progress  of  Tatie,  P.  4. 
The  vanity  of  misdirected  reason. 

Burgess,  on  Me  Pip.  if  Ckria.  p.  1 7 . 

To  Misdisti'kocish.  v.  a.  [mis  and  dis- 
tinguish.)   To  make  wrong  distinctions. 

It  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none, 
because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not. 
it  may  not  be  denied  that  we  murstanagsiisn. 


Dories. 

To  Misdeme'an.  v.  a.  [««  and  demean.) 
To  behave  il). 

From  frailty 

And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach 

0*1 

Have  mudemean'd  yourself. 

Stutispeore,  Hen.  rill. 
MisnEME'ANOUR.f  n.  s.  [mis  and  demean- 
our.   Formerly  written  also  misdemean- 
ure.) 


Misdisposi'tion.*  n.  t.  [mis  an 
tition.)   Inclination  to  evil. 

Let  him  Iwwail  hissinfull  mu.j'.);"ii(/7«,and  not 
dare  to  put  forth  his  band  to  this  pateover  till  he 
have  gathered  the  bluer  herb*  of  a  sorrowful  re- 
morse for  liii  hated  urfvnces. 

Hp.  HaU,  Bern.  p.  197. 

To  Misoo'.f  v.  o.  [mis  and  do;  Saxon, 
mirboen.]    To  do  wrong  ;  to  commit. 

Pray  for  us  there, 
That  what  they  have  miiduise, 
Or  missaul,  sre  to  that  may  not  adhere. 

IHnne,  Poems,  p.  S4 1 . 
A  fibril  me  place  lo  shew  what  recumpence 
Towards  dive  I  intend  for  what  I  hare  misdme. 

JfuVon,  S.  A. 

To  Misdo'.  v.  n.   To  commit  faults. 
Try  the  erring  soul 
Not  wilfully  mitdmns.,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Mtit'M,  P.  R. 

I  have  mUdome,  ai«l  I  endure  the  smart, 
loth  to  part. 
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Misdo'eb.  n.  *•  [from  misdo.]    An  of- 
fender ;  a  criminal ;  a  malefactor. 

Were  they  not  contained  in  duly  with  a  fear  of 
law,  wbicb  iallicteih  sharp  punishments  to  mu- 
daert,  no  man  should  enjoy  any  thing. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

!(/o.]  Offence; 


keep  our  Injuria 
i.  and  out  of  our  i 


Misdo'ijw.  «.  s.  [from 
deviation  from  right. 
The  wont  is,  to  tlnnk  ourselves  safe  so  long  as 
die  knowledge  of 
r«,  without  any  awe 
;  eye  tliat  observes  all  our  raii- 
/.'  Ettrange. 

To  Misdo'ubt.  v .  a.  [mis  and  doubt.'}  To 
suspect  of  deceit  or  danger. 

If  she  onlT  mwtoulaol  me.  t  were  in  heaven  ; 
lor  quickly  I  would  bring  sufficient  assurance. 

Sidney. 

I  do  not  mut&iubi  my  wife,  but  1  would  Ik-  loth 
to  mm  them  both  together;  a  in:,n  may  be  too 


Tint  tain  and  foolish  hops,  which  is  mitem- 
ployed  on  temporal  object*,  produce*  many  %ur- 
row».  Addwn,  AVer. 

They  grow  dissolute  and  proplraoe:  and  by 
mittmptnying  tile  advantages  which  God  bad 
thrown  into  their  lap,  provoked  him  to 


The  bird  that  lath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
Willi  trembling  wings  wui/uMi'M  every  bush  ; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  cine  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught, 
and  UU'd.  ShaJrtfitarc,  Hen.  VI. 

If  you  MuriimM  mc  that  I  am  n<*  «be, 
I  know  not  bow  I  shall  assure  you  fartlwr. 

Slmhpeare. 
To  believe  bis  wiles  my  truth  can  move, 
Is  to  misdoubt  n-.y  reason  or  my  love.  Dry-Ien. 

Mispo'ubt.  n.  s.  [mm  and  doubt.} 

1.  Suspicion  of  crime  or  damper. 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
A>  his  mii&mbti  present  of  ration  ; 
His  rocs  are  no  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfts  on  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 

.Skia^iermr,  lien.  IV. 

2.  Irresolution ;  hesitation. 

York,  steel  Iby  fearful  thoughts, 
And  change  misdbsjof  to  resolution. 

SKakipevre,  He*.  VI. 

Misdou'btfol.*  adj.  [from  misdoubt.} 
Misgiving. 

Site  gui  to  cart  in  bcr  uutdmM/ul  myndc 
A  thousand  feares.  Spcnter,  F.  (J-  v.  vi. :» 

Misdbe'ad.*  [mis  and  dread.}  Dread  of 
evil. 

Keeda  me  then  hope,  or  doth  roe  need  mudrend  ? 
Hope  for  that  honour,  dread  that  wrongful  spile. 

Bp.  Halt,  Defunct-  to  Enty. 

MISE.f  n.  s.  [French.]  A  law  term. 
The  French  word  signifies  as  much  as 
expensttm  in  Latin ;  and  hence  mise  was 
used  for  disbursement,  costs ;  and  also 
for  taxes ;  and  then  for  point  or  issue. 
See  Cowel.  In  Cheshire  mise  still  signi- 
fies a  levy. 

Misk'ase.*  n.t.  [mis  and  ease.}  Uneasi- 
ness ;  want  of  ease.  Obsolete. 

The  lond  of  iriiseie  and  derknesac,  whera<i  is  the 
•hadowe  of  deth.  Oumetr,  I'artun't  Tnlt. 

Misepi'tion.*  ».*.  [mil  tmAedilioH.}  Not 
a  genuine  edition. 

Following  a  miteddu/n  of  the  Vulgar,  which 
perverts  the  sense,  by  making  a  wrong  stop  iu  the 
sentence.     Hp.  llatt,  Cam  tf  Cmi.  D.  3.  C  10. 

To  Misemfxo'y.  v.  a.  [mis  and  employ.} 
To  use  to  wrong  purposes. 

Their  frugal  father  •  guru  they  tnitemptay, 
And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  er'ry  female  toy. 

OryUen. 

Some  taking  tiling  upon  trust,  miwm;iity  tlu  it 
ower  by  laiily  enslaving  tbeir  mind,  to  the  die 


Misemplo'vmevt.  n.  *.  [mis  and  employ- 
ment,}   Improper  application. 

An  improvident  ci pence,  add  nuiemptoymrnt  of 
their  time  and  faculties.   Hail,  Otic,  •/  Mankind. 

Mise'stry.*  ».  s.  [mis  and  entry.}  A 
wrong  entry. 

If  a  clerk  had  made  a  miientry  of  record,  tire 
judge,  before  whom  it  was,  might  ore  lenur  rectify 
the  mil-entry,  tirough  a  Considerable  lime  after. 

Hate,  II.  P.  C.  eh.  Ci 

MI'SER.  n.s.  [miser,  Latin.] 
1.  A  wretched  person  :  one  overwhelrucd 
with  calamity. 

Do  not  disdain  to  carry  with  you  tlic  v  uful 
words  of  a  miter  now  despairing  ;  neither  be  afraid 
to  appear  before  ber,  bearing  the  base  title  of  the 
sender.  S«r>tcy. 

I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfortune  to  liavo  met  with  tocli  u  miter 
as  1  am.  Sidney. 

Fair  son  of  .Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil 
And  great  atchirvemenla,  great  your*lf  to  make. 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miter't 
sake.  Spentrr.i:  Q. 

'>.  A  wretch ;  a  mean  fellow, 
Decrepit  muer  /  base  ignoble 
I  am  desnudnl  uf  a  genii 

5»afcamriY,  Hin.  VI. 

3.  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity ;  one 
who  in  wealth  makes  himself  miserable 
by  the  fear  of  poverty.  This  is  the  only 
sense  now  in  use. 

Though  site  he  dearer  to  my  soul  titan  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  mixm  goM, 
Itatbcr  thnn  wrong  Coatalio  1 'd  for^i  t  Iter. 

Ol'fy,  Or/Ann. 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  murrj  givvn, 
IK'rt.'  brib'd  the  rnge  of  ill-requited  heaven  ; 
Dut  such  plain  roofi  as  piety  could  raise, 
And  only  vocal  »ith  the  Maker's  praise.  P-y*. 

Mi'seb able.+  adj.  [miserable,  French ; 
miser,  Latin  ] 

1.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched. 

O  nation  mittrnbtt. 
With  an  uuu'tlisl  tyrant,  bloody  sceplei'd! 
When  shall  Uiou  sec  thy  wbolvstKue  ilays  ngoiu  ? 

Sfailri<eare. 
Jlort  mutraUe  is  the  desire  that'*  glorious. 

i'A<i/jj«nrc. 
Wlun's  mora  mueraUe  than  discontent  ? 

S*ats)>eare. 

Tliere  will  be  a  future  state,  and  then  huw  miser- 
able is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  lefi  in  the  lurch.,- 

■Voiirt.' 

What  Isnpes  <lcludc  thee,  mittrabte roan  ? 

Dryden,  .£n. 

2.  Wretched ;  worthless. 

Mitmble  comforters  are  yo  all.        Job,  »vi.  2. 

3.  Culpably  parsimonious ;  stingy.  In  low 
language.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  South  wa*  of 
a  different  opinion  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  thus  powerfully  shews  the  propriety 
of  the  adjective  in  the  present  sense. 

Ileason  tells  me,  that  it  is  more  misery  to  be 
covetous  than  to  be  poor,  as  our  language,  by  a 
peculiar  significance  of  dialect,  calls  tl«  covetous 
man  die  mueroile  man.       South,  Serin,  viii.  155. 

4.  Despicable  ;  wretched ;  mean  :  as,  u 
miserable  person. 

Mi'sERABi.KNBss.t  ».  [from  miserable.} 
State  of  misery. 


You  may  see  the  mitenUeneu  of  your  cause, 
which  must  be  supported  by  such  frauds  and  fslse- 
boucU.  Bp.  Morion,  Huchnr^e,  ,Jr.  p.  199. 

Mentioning  liappincss  and  wusrraUrncu  after 
death.  llimmeud,  ffurir,  iv.  WC 

His  prosperity  either  slirivels  him  into  mittrnble- 
neu,  or  melts  hhn  into  luaury. 

&e«,  CHrnriei.  Li/e,  P.  ii.  ch.  4. 

Mi'sekauly.  adv.  [From  miserable.} 

1.  Unhappily ;  calamitously. 

Of  the  five  employed  by  him,  two  of  diem 
•marvelled,  one  of  whicli  was  slain,  and  the  other 
hanged  fur  it;  the  third  drowned  himself;  the 
fourth,  tlwugh  rich,  come  to  beg  his  bread ;  and 
the  fifth  was  mueratly  stabbed  to  death.  South. 

2.  Wretchedly;  meanly. 

As  lire  love  I  bear  you,  makes  me  thus  invite 
you,  to  the  same  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  bring 
you  to  a  place,  wlsrre  you  shall  be  so,  not  spoken 
by  ceremony  but  by  truth,  mitendjy  entertained. 

Sidney. 

3.  Covetously.  Ainirworin. 
Mi'seiiy.  n.  s.    [miseria,  Latin ;  miserc, 

French.] 

1.  Wretchedness;  unhappiness. 

My  heart  is  drownM  with  grief, 
My  body  round  engirt  with  puitery. 

Sbolipearr,  lien.  VI. 

Happiness,  in  its  full  cstent,  is  the  utmost 
pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  mwcry  the  utmost 
pain.  £:.cAr. 

I'erhapa  it  may  be  found  more  easy  to  forget 
tlse  language  Ulan  to  part  entirely  with  those 
tempers  which  we  learnt  in  mitery.  /.sir. 

2.  Calamity  ;  misfortune  :  cauee  of  misery. 

When  we  our  betters  sec  Waring  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  mm-ries  our  foes     S:  kIij]>. 

The  gods  from  heiiv'n  survey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mourn  tlw  arurrrW  or  human  life. 

Ih-plrn,  /E.i. 

3.  [From  miser.}  Covetonsness  :  avarice. 
Not  in  use.  Miser  now  signifies  not  an 
unhappy,  but  a  covetous  man  ;  yet  misery 
now  signifies  not  covetousness  but  un- 
happiness. 

He  look'd  upon  tilings  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'th'  world :  lie  covets  less 
Than  miiery  itself  would  give.       S^aliji.  Curiae. 

In  a  folirick  of  forty  thousand  pounds'  charge, 
I  wish  thirty  |Miunds  laid  out  before  in  an  ciuct 
model ;  for  a  little  misery  may  easily  bre«d  wine 
abstKility  of  greater  charge.  Il'olton. 

Miseste'em,  ii.  s.  [mis  and  esteem.}  Dis- 
regard ;  slight. 
To  Miska'll.«  v.  n.  [mis  and  /all.}  To 
befall  unluckily. 

Tlwrint  site  gan  to  triumph  with  great  boa>t. 
And  to  upbrnyd  tliat  cliaunce  uhich  tiim  ntidcU. 

Syewer,  F.  Q.  v.  v.  10. 

To  Misfa'be.*  r.  ii.  [mis  and Jare,  Sax. 
tuirpipan.]    To  be  in  an  ill  state. 

Kre  tlisiu  so  with  thyself  mixfnre. 

t/ourr,  Conf.  sim.  Ii.  i. 

Misea're.*  tut.    Illstatc;  misfortune. 
Of  whom  Sir  Arthegall  gun  then  enquire 
The  whole  occasion  of  lib  late  mitfare. 

SjKHter,  F.  (I.  v.  xi.  48. 

To  Misfa'shiox.  v.  a.  [mis  and  fashion.} 
To  form  wrong. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  through  their 
mUfaihianei  preconcrit,  apprsuul  unto  Uicm  no 
less  certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  die 
very  foreheads  of  all  the  creature*  of  God. 

Hakevilletn  iVorsiencc. 

To  Misre'tox.*  v.  n.  [mis  and  Jeign.l  To 
feign  with  an  ill  design. 

Who  all  das  while 

henclfe  so  mockt  to  see 
5  F  2 
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By  him,  who  )ud  the  guerdon  of  Ins  guile 
For  k)  nu/hjrnijvj  bar  true  knight  to  bee. 

tyrvuer,  F.  «,  i.  ill  10. 

To  Misfo'hm.  v.  a.  [mis  and Jbrnu]  To 
put  in  an  ill  form. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  bis  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  »i«fur'tuvj  -imp*  mi*»i»«[M»d  morr, 

Saltier. 

Misfo'rtune.  n.s.  [mis  and  ,/orfitFrt-.] 
Calamity ;  iJI  luck ;  want  of  good  for. 
tune. 

Fortune  thus  gas  say.  miwrjr  and  mir/ortune  Is 
all  one* 

And  of  mufoHune,  fbrtuw  bath  only  the  gift. 

What  world'*  delight,  i>r  joy  of  living  s|>ecch, 
Can  heart  so  plung'd  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep. 
And  l^-npi-d  *ith  %o  huge  mufurituta reach  ? 

Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'll  Bad  it  hi.  ^m,  not  his  fault. 


o.*  adj.  [from  misfortune.] 
! ;  attended  with  misfortune. 


Misfo'htcnbo, 
Unfortunate 

Charity  hath  the  judging  of  to  many  private 
i  in  a  ssioVttuMti  wedlock 


n,  Tetrachordon. 
To  Misoi've.+  v.  a.  [mis  and  give.] 
1.  To  fill  with  doubt :  to  deprive  of  con- 
fidence.    It  is  used  always  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophesy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond; 

So  doth  mjr  heart  mifjiar  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befal  him,  to  hit  harm  or  ours.  Skahp. 

This  is  strange  !  Who  hath  got  lb*  right  Anne? 
My  heart  miiguxt  me. 

Sinktpeore,  M.  rfwet  of  Windier. 
Yet  oA  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 
Murine  sins.  Milton,  P.  X». 

His  heart  miarnar  aim,  that  these  were  so  many 

node  him 


2.  To  grant  or  give  improperly  or 
Not  usual. 

I  knew  nothing  of  any  of  their  liberty  mugmtn 
or  misused,  till  about  a  fortnight  since. 
slip.  Laud,  Hist,  of  hii  OmceU  of  Ox.  Rem.  p>  1 93. 

Misci'viso.  n.  s.  Qfrom  misgive.]  Doubt ; 
distrust. 

If  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  he 
not  the  measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true 
estimate  of  his  absolution,  the  sinner  is  left  in  the 


duty, 
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Misgo'vehnancb.  it.*,  [mis 
ante.']  Irregularit 
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plunge  of  infinite 

enwup,  both  as  to  the  measures  of  bb . 
and  the  final  issues  of  his  future  reward. 

Misgo'ttex.*  adj.  [mis  and  gotten.']  Un- 
justly obtained. 

Leave,  faytor,  quickly  that  mugoUen  weft. 

tyerurr,  F.  Q-  vi.  i.  18. 
The  nirreptioD  of  secretly  mugoiten  dispen- 
sations. Bp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Cantdrnet. 

To  Misoo'vsJiN.t  v.  a.  [mit  and  govern.] 
To  govern  ill;  to  administer  unfaith- 
fully. 

Uugavem'd  both  my  kingdome  and  my  Ufa, 
I  gave  my  self*  to  ease,  to  slrcpe,  and  sinoe. 

Mir.  far  Mag.  p.  78. 
rly.thatbeh^ssu- 
dhistreoaunMtor.it 
own  use.  Knotlet. 


MlSOOVERNEU.  adj. 

viliscd. 


[from  misgovern.] 


Thy  muse  too  long  liumbcretli  in  sorrowing 
Lulled  asleep  through  Ws  m.^rvrwo 


[mu  and  govern 


tops, 


MlSGO'VERNMEST.  n.  $. 
men/.] 

1.  Ill  administration  of  publick  affairs. 

Men  lay  the  blsme  of  those  evils  whereof  they 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  publick  misuser*- 
menl.  Rales*, 

Men  'otcfni  Jrablc,  if  their  education  hath  been 
so  undisciplined,  as  to  leave  them  unfurnished  of 
skill  to  spend  their  time ;  but  most  miserable,  if 
such  maaruerrn  nsrni  and  uTrskill'u!ne-«  make  them 
fall  into  vicious  company.  Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity ;  inordinate  behaviour. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language 
Without  offence  to  utter  them :  thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  ni^wjimf^.  i'ialr;i. 

To  Misora'ff.*    v.  a.  [mis  aud  graff.] 
To  graft  amiss. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ; 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 
Or  else  autgrafed,  in  respect  of  yean. 

Shaktpeare,  Midi.  X.  Dream. 

To  MisoRo'ustD.»  v.  a.  [mis  and  ground.] 
To  found  falsely. 

Otherwise  this  mugrmtnded  conceit  shall  pass 
witl)  os  as  a  gloss  of  Durdeaux,  that  mars  the 
test.   Bp.  HaU,  Hon.  of  the  Man.  Clergy,  p.  104. 

Krom  me  no  pulpit,  no  marrovnded  Law, 
Nor  scandal  taken,  shall  this  cross  withdraw. 

Donne,  Pormt,  p.  825. 

Misgui'damce.  ».  s,   [mis  and  guidance.] 
False  direction. 

The  Nicotic  council  fixed  the  equinox  lbs 
tvrenty-nr\t  of  Marrh  for  the  finding  out  of  Kanttt, 
which  has  caused  the  mugtudance  from  the  sun 
which  we  lie  under  in  respect  of  Easter,  and  the 
moveable  feasts.  Holder  on  Time. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man,  makes  him  ruin 
himself ;  and  by  causing  an  errour  in  the  great 
guide  of  his  actions,  his  judgement,  be  causes  an 
errour  in  his  choice,  the  mUgvjdance  of  which 
must  naturally  engage  him  to  bis  destruction. 

South. 

To  MiafiUi'DB.  p.a.  [mis  and  guide.]  To 
direct  ill ;  to  lead  the  wrong  way. 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 
•tide  of  a  ijueslion,  nttd  wbolly  to  nejjltct  thn*c 
which  favour  the  uther,  U  wilfully  to  ntUguvie  the 
understanding  ;  and  i«  10  far  from  giving  [ruth  iti 
true  value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  Locke. 

MUguided  prince!  no  longer  urge  thy  fate, 
Nor  tempt  the  hero  to  unequal  war.  Prior. 

Of  all  the  causrs  which  conspire  to  bDod 
Man's  erring  judgement,  and  •juiruut-  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  stroture%t  bias  rules. 
Is  pride,  the  never. failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope. 

MtsHA'p.  it.  t.  [mis  and  hap.]  Ill  chance ; 
ill  luck;  calamity. 

To  tell  you  what  miserable  rrumopt  fell  to  the 
jounK  pn:iv-e  of  Macixlon  his  cnuwn,  I  should  tixj 

Since  we  are  thus  far  entered  into  the  eon- 
sideratioo  of  her  nutJtiiou,  tell  me,  have  there  been 
any  more  inch  tempests  wherein  she  hath  thus 
wretchedly  hoen  wreeked.  SpenM-r. 

Sir  LuieJiL,  take  to  you  wonted  strength, 
And  master  these  mishap*  with  patient  might 

Spetuer. 

Kamc'i  readiest  ciiani|iions,  repo«e  you  here, 
Sec  ore  from  worldly  eber,ce*  and  vuskapi.  .V.WJlji;;.. 
It  cannot  be 

Bus  that  SBccet*  attends  Mm  t  if  nmhop, 
Ere  litis  be  bad  return'd,  wieb  fury  clriv'n 
By  hiv  avriigen, ;  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit ' " 

P.  L. 


If  the  worst  of  sll 
peak  ;  forbs 


To  MisHA'stb*.*  v.  n.  [i»im  and  happen.] 
To  happen  ill. 

AlThud  least  to  thcmselvf,  tht  like  mi/urjirn 
mig'tt.  Spauer,  F.  Q.  i.  m.  90. 

To  Mishe'ar.*  v.  n.  [mis  and  heetr.]  To 
hear  imperfectly. 

It  is  not  so  -.  thou  hast  misspoke,  tnnai  ia  'if , 
Be  wall  advis'd,  tall  o'er  thy  tale  again. 


Mt'sHinASH.f  n.s.  A  low  word.  A  mingle 
or  hotchpotch.  Dr.  Johnson  from  Aina- 
worth.  1c  seems,  however,  not  to  have 
been  so  contemptible  as  is  insinuated. 
It  is  the  Su.  Goth  misk-mask;  TeuU 
much-match,  chaos;  mischen,  to  mix. 
Nor  is  our  language  without  good  ex- 
amples of  the  word,  though  Dr.  John- 
son could  find  none. 

Their  language —  [is]  a  mist-mar*  of  Arablck 
and  Portuguese.       So-  T.  Herbert,  Trap.  p.  87. 

I  know  the  ingredients  jurt  that  make  them  up 
All  to  loose  grains,  the  subtlest  volatiln  atoms. 
With  the  whole  mua-ewut  of  their  composition, 
Lee,  PrinetM  of  CUvet. 

To  Misixfe'r.  v.  a.  [mis  and  infer.]  To 
infer  wrong. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  tlsst  G<xl  and  man 
are  distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  mitnfer,  that 
in  Oirist  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunction 
make  one  person.  Hooker. 
To  MisrNFo'RM.  v.a.  [mis  and  inform-] 
To  deceive  by  false  accounts. 

Some  beUmged  to  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and 
□nt  «*  that  wicked  Simon  had  mmnfhrmed. 

aMe.iii.  II. 

By  no  means  trast  to  your  servants,  who  mis- 
lead you,  or  muinfanu  you ;  the  nsxroath  will  lie 
yuunelf,  Jj»  co  n . 

Bid  her  well  beware, 
by  some  fair^ppearing  good  rurpris'd, 
She  dictate  false ;  and  mmnform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Milton,  P.  Z. 

To  Misinto'rm.*  ».  n.  To  make  false  in- 
formation. 

Yon  auaft/>rm  against  bun  for  coododing  with 
the  papists ;  you  find  it  not  in  him. 

MouHiagu,  eipp.  to  Cen.  p.  856. 

Misinforma'tion.  n.s.  [from  unsittform.'] 
False  intelligence ;  false  accounts. 

Let  not  such  be  discouraged  as  deserve  weU, 
by  muaifornatian  of  otliers,  perhapa  otrt  of  envy 
or  treachery.  Bacon, 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  imiifjution  of 
men*  will  join  forces  against  an  insolttng  tsueneu, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  hy  raii- 
m/oTinatum.  Samlh,  Arm. 

Misinfo'rmer.*  n.  s.  [from  misinform.] 
One  who  spreads  false  information. 

I  plainly  told  the  lord  arddmhop  of  Canter- 
bury, that  rather  than  I  would  be  obnoxious  to 
those  slanderous  tongues  of  his  mteinfirmcrt,  I 
would  cast  up  my  rochet. 

Bp-  ti<*,  9penaU%t,ofh»  Life. 
TO  Ml8lrlSTRU'CT.*     V.  fl.     [mi*   Rod  l»- 

struct.]  To  instract  improperly;  to 
teach  to  a  wrong  purpose. 

Touching  lliem  for  wbotn  we  crave  thkt  mercy 
which  v*  m>t  to  be  obtained,  let  us  not  itrick  thst 
our  Saviour  did  mastaatrtrel  bia  disciples,  willing 
litem  to  pray  for  the  peace  even  of  such  aashonld 
be  UK  jpahlir  of  so  great  a  bleating. 

Hooker,  Bed.  PvU  v.  «. 
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RU  CTION.' 


[mis  aad  t»- 


rtrwefson.]    Instroorion  to  an  evil ; 
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all  other  mis- 


of.  by 


Mjsiktb'lliobscb.* 

ttUigemce.'] 
1.  Misunderstanding;  disagreement. 
He  unseated  me  misimMgrrw  ke 
ba  between  their  majesties. 

Id.  ObmriM,  Zj/ft,  U.  339. 
S.  Misinformation  ;  false  account*. 
To  MisiWTB'JtPHBT.  v.  tt.    [mi  and  in- 
terpret.]   To  explain  to  a  wrong  sense, 
or  wrong  intention. 
The  gentle  reader  recta  happy  tt 


B.  J»ru.,n. 

After  all  the  cere  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
several  passage-)  misquoted  and  mittalerpntal. 

Ari)ulhi\c4  on  f.'iiiju. 

Misiktb'rprktabls.*  adj.    [from  mis- 
interpret.']  Thai  may  be  misinterpreted. 

I  emu  **  ill  endnee  a  suspicious  an 


was*,  IMU  in  (l«07,)  '«  iady  IT.  >7»rVr». 
brfbeta'tmn.*  n.  s.  [mil  and  i»- 


terpretation.]    Wrong  explanation. 

Their  ratnnter/Jrrtarmn  ot  Irjc  law,  alluded  unto, 
argues  no  less. /?n.  /faB,  Camcf  C*ntc.  D.4.  C.2. 

Misinte'rprkter.*  n.  i.  [mi*  arte" 
preter.]   One  who  explain*  to  a 
sense,  or  wrong  intention. 
Whom  aa  a  nitinterprHer  of  Cbriat  I  openly 
mil  provoke  him  to  the  trial  of  thin 
!  all  Ibe  world. 
Milton,  Do*,  and  Disc.  tfDimmx,  Ded. 

To  Miwo'in.  v.  a.    [mix  and  join.']  To 
join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

To  imitate  her  ;  but  wtii...«m,»  shspel, 

i  draaOM ; 
f  paat,  or  late. 
MM**,  P.  L. 
father,  ssare  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Mltf  iiu  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread.  Dryden. 

To  Misju'dge.  v.  n.  [mis  and  judge.]  To 
form  false  opinions ;  to  judge  ill. 

Yon  mi$udgt  i 
Ton  tee  tlwottRh  Ion,  and  that  delude*  your  tight 
A*,  what  i>  straight,  seem*  CTOoied  through  the 
water.  Dryden,  M fir  Lett. 

By  allowing  himself  In  what  is  innocetrt,  he 

brecdi  offence  to  his  weak  and  mujud^inf  ntsprli- 
bour.  jUertursf. 


To  imitate  her  ;  but  shapes, 
Wild  work  prcslciers  oft.  and  most  in  Hi 


f  has*  I  thought  thee  wise, 

To  Miwc'Doa.  v.  o.  To  mistake ;  to  judge 
ill  of. 

Where  wt-  misjudge  the  matter,  a  miscarriage 
after  it  j  but  when  era  are  transported 


I door. 

It'BHrongt 

Misju'ricRMP-NT.*  n.  t.  [rats  and  judge- 
ment.] Unjust  judgement;  unjust  de 
termination. 

His  third  reason,  that  the  mitfrndgrmemt  in  can 
of  »  pecuniary  damage  or  biilu.hioejlt,  may  be 
afterwards  capable  nf  being  reversed. 

Bp.  Hall,  Qua  of  Omtci^ice. 
Nobody  will  dare  to  censure  that  |)o»ular  part 
of  die  tribunal,  whose  only  restraint  on  euwurf^-- 
sefssj  is  the  oenaare  of  the  publick 

Jiurkr  en  r.  /iegiruj*  Pact. 

To  M**kb'».»  v.  o.  [mis  and  ken.]  To 
be  ignorant  of;  to  misunderstand;  not 
to  know.    Used  in  some  parts  of  the 
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Mfa*i*f.*j|.*.    rt  little  bagpipe.  Obso- 
lete, liailru. 
Wow  would  I  tune  ihj  i*ju*rtu  on  thit  green. 

Dinyttn,  Atp.  Cart-  (1599,)  p.  5. 

To  Miski'mdlb.*  a.  a.  [itu  and  kindle.] 
To  inflame  rashly ;  to  animate  to  an  ill 
purpose. 

Such  is  the  niuituUci  heat  of  some  unruly 
spirits.  Bp,  f/alt.  Rem.  p.  70. 

To  MisKNo'w.*  0.0*.  [wit  and  know.]  Not 
to  know ;  to  be  ignorant  of. 
There  it  nothing  in  the  world  that  they  do 
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flC«.)  p.  39. 

To  Misla't.  v.  a.  [mis  and  lay.]  To  lay 
in  a  wrong  place. 

Mean  time  my  worttty  wife  our  arms  midtnf tt. 
And  from  Ixnusth  my  heu.1  my  sword  coirvey'd. 

Dryden. 

The  fault  h  generally  viufoid  upon  nature; 
and  there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts, 
when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  doe  Improvement. 

I,«dr. 

If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  m$by  a  spoon,  so 
a*  ha  may  never  Hod  it.   S*ifl,  Ruiet  to  ScremU. 

Misla'ter.  n.s.  [froth mislay.]  One  that 
puts  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  miaiayrr  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame  t  but 
k  is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capita)  remover  of 
land-marls,  when  be  definoth  amis*  of  lands  and 
property.  Baton,  .Essays, 

To  MPSLE.  tt.  n.  [from  mi*/.]  To  rain 
in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick 
mist :  properly  mistle,  Dr.  Johnson  says ; 
but  the  Tout,  mietelen,  as  well  aa  mist  en, 
warrants  this  way  of  writing  the  word. 

Ynough  tbou  mourned  host, 
Now  gianet  to  auzsAt,  hie  we  homeward  fast. 

Bpenur. 

The  wry  small  drops  of  a  muting  rain  descend, 
ing  through  a  freezing  air,  do  each  of  them  shoot 
into  one  of  those  figured  icicles.      £*rrie,  Cvtm-Lj. 

This  cold  precipitates  the  vapours  either  in 
dews,  or,  if  the  vapours  more  copiously  ascend, 
they  aie  condensed  into  milting,  or  into  iW-n 
of  small  rain,  falling  in  numerous,  thick,  small 
drops.  Dcrham,  PtyncvTlmt. 

In  fnta'nv  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  berr  I  tO  the  barn  repair'd. 

Gey,  flastorass. 

Mi'slb.*  n.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Small, 
misty  rain.    In  the  Crarcn  Dialect, 


r  sotage  minds, 


To  Mislb'ad.  ti.  a.  preterite  and  part. 
pBSSive,  muled,  [mu  and  lead.]  To 
guide  a  wrong  way ;  to  betray  to  mis- 
chief or  mistake. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  (Way, 
That  «j  sweedy  were  forsworn: 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  tmatrad  the  morn.  JSAoiqanrre. 

Poor  mitUrl  men :  your  slates  are  yet  worthy 

p»«y. 

If  you  » 

I-envc  to  be 
Trust  not  serraiUa  who  •uabod  or 
you. 

Oh  thievish  nittit, 
Why  aboakeet  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  eveeasatiug  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  tsuaU  arid  lonely  trswller  ? 

Mdl-m,  Cmtfui. 
What  can  they  teach  and  not  mhtf<d . 

,  of  Cod  much  more? 

P.  R. 


Thou  who  bast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill. 
And  recoli'.|}enre,  as  friends,  the  good  muUd  / 

If  mercy  M  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Jtcturn  that  mercy  on  thy  vrrviuit't  head. 

Drylen. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  simple  perccptinn, 
doth  nerer  of  itself,  and  directly,  eualrad  us ;  yet 
it  is  the  almost  fatal  means  of  our  deception. 

GtmriRe,  Seeptu. 
Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  tuspenre, 
and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  tt  dues  iwt  interfere  With  our  true 
happiness,  and  midemt  us  from  it.  Locke. 

'Tis  hard  to  any,  if  greater  want  of  dull 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill : 
But  of  the  two  less  dangerous  is  th*  ofT.-nce 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mitUr.4  our  sense. 

Pope. 

Misle'ader.  n.s.  [from  midead.]  One 
that  leads  to  ill. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  bare  been, 
Approach  me,  and  tbou  sfaalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots; 
Till  tlien  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  miMenden. 

Shalt  tjteart. 

They  have  disclaimed  and  abandoned  those 
liertUcal  phantasies  touching  our  Saviour,  wherein 
by  their  muttndm  they  had  been  anciently 
plunged.  Brereweed  en  Xee^u^ej. 

Misle'arnkd.*  adj.  [mis  and  learned.] 
Not  really  or  properly  learned. 

Such  h  this  which  you  have  here  propounded 
on  the  behalf  of  your  friend,  whom  it  seams  a 
sMsfavrnrd  advocate  would  fain  bear  up  in  a  course 
altogether  unjustifiable. 

Bp.  IfnU,  (W,  y  Gave.  AM. 

Mi'sLETOfc*    Sec  Mistletoe. 

To  MisLi'Kct  v-  a.  [mis  and  likt  ;  Saxon 

mirlician.]    To  disapprove;  to  be  not 

pleased  with  ;  to  dislike. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  whether  lie  more  liked  bis 
doings,  or  muHktd  the  effect  of  his  doings. 

Sidney. 

Tertullian  was  not  deceived  in  the  place ;  but 
Aquinas,  who  nuafktVd  this  opinion,  followed  a 
worse.  lnrirAvi. 

Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge  : 
If  dsou  ssisWr  hini,  thou  conceiv'st  him  oot- 

Herbert. 

To  MlSLI'KB.*  0.  n.    Not  to  be  pleaaed 
with. 

They  made  sport,  and  1  laughed;  they 
\  and  I  mi  ~ 


*«j/U.-if. 
Wdtun,  Apd.far  Smettymmau. 

Misli'ke.  it.  i.  [from  the  verb.]  Disap- 
probation ;  dislike. 

Setting  your  scums  and  your  mtaaav  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason,  why  die  lady  Gray 
Should  not  become  ray  wife.  SUni^icorc,  Urn.  VI. 

'l"beir  angry  gestures  with  mistier  disclose, 
How  mrjch  his  speech  oH'enils  their  noble  eora. 

Faitfax. 

MiaLr'XBR.  n.  s.  [from  misUkt.]    One  that 
disapproves. 

Open  flatterers  of  great  men,  privy  ssofuVr*  of 
good  men,  fair  speakers  with  smiUng  count*. 

MrsLEN.f  ».  s.  [See  Mastlix.]  MfitTd 
com :  aa,  wheat  and  rye. 

They  commonly  sow  those  lands  whh  wheat, 
malm,  and  barley.  Uortimer,  Jluib. 

To  MisLi'vB.t  v.  n.  [mis  and  live.]  To 
live  ill. 

Should  not  thi  lkc  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  bis  child,  if  in  his  ways  he  stood? 
For  if  he  miss**  in  leuttnesa  and  lust, 

Spcntr,  Mrp.  Col.  May. 
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.  ii.  s.  [mis  and  manage 
igemcn;  ;  ill  conduct. 


The  muiicmg  Owittiun  crucifies  Christ  again. 

PS>.  HiJt,  Rem.  p.  lfi. 

Mislc'ck.*  n.  s.  [mis  and  tucl.]  Mis- 
fortune ;  bad  luck. 
Poor  man!  it  was  his  nidaek  to  marry  that 
wicked  wife. 
Wodnephe,  i'r.  and  *,'«.:.  Or.  (163:1,)  p.  301. 

Tn  Misma'nacik.  v.ffl.  [mis  and  manage.} 
To  manage  ill. 

IV-  debates  of  princes'  councils  vtjuld  be  in 
dinger  to  be  mUmniuifeJ,  since  tho-.e  who  have 
.1  great  itnAc  in  them  w  not  alwayv  perfectly 
fuming  in  the  forms  of  syllogism. 

MlhMA'XAr.KMFNT 
m<H/.]  Ill 

It  is  uurmumii-riwiir  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  hare  reason  to  cuinpUin  of  in  those  Uut 
differ.  I*ctt. 

The  falls  of  favourites  project*,  of  the  great, 
Of  old  ntitmanngement*,  taxation*  new. 
All  neither  wliolly  fata,  nor  wholly  irac. 

I'u  MisMa'rk.  t\«.  [»«  mid  m»r.(.]  To 
mark  with  the  wrong  token. 

Thing*  an>  uismtrted  in  cunion;]l„iion  and 
life,  for  want  of  application  or  integrity. 

CMu-r  oh  Hunu>i  Hmwn. 
To  MisMa'tcM.  v.  a.   [mis  and  match.} 
To  mated  unsuitably. 

What  at  my  years  forsaken  <  hiul  I  been 
Ugly,  or  old,  misma'.ck'd  to  tr.y  desires, 
My  natural  defects  lud  taught  nw, 
To  sit  im  down  contented. 

Southern.  Sjurt.  Dame. 
/'//  Misme'akure.*  v. a.  [mis  and  mea- 
ture.}    To  measure  incorrectly. 

With  aim  wMunr'it,  and  impetuous  speed, 
Some  dining  strike  their  anient  wish  f.r  off. 

Y.mnK,  Xirla  IX  5. 

To  Misna'me.  v.  a.  [mis  and  n 
call  by  the  wrong  name. 

They  make  one  man'*,  fancies,  or  pcrlisps  feil- 
:*vgS  confining  law*  to  others,  and  convey  them 
is  such  to  their  succcedcrs,  who  are  bold  to  mii- 
wonit'  all  unobs«tuiiousncss  to  their  ineogitaucy, 
presumption.  Ifo'flr  t>n  Cofanru 

MlSSO'MER.i  ».  J.  [French.]  In  law, 
a  wrong  name  ;  by  which  nn  indictment, 
nr  any  other  act,  may  be  vacated. 

The  law  does  not  fjtvour  advantages  of  Mi'r- 
n.iutrr  any  further  than  the  strict  rule  of  law 
requires.         finer'*  Akridg.  •/  Lnr-and  Ejnily. 

To  Misobse'rve.  r.  a.  [mis  and  observe.} 
Not  lo  observe  accurately. 

They  undeixtand  it  a»  early  a*  they  do  lan- 
guage ;  and,  if  I  tniMtVror  not,  Ihcy  love  to  lie 
treated  at  rational  creatures  sooner  than  i* 
imagined.  Locke  on  Education. 

Miso'oamist.  n.  s.  [>usi,  and  yJsu,.]  A 


•en  tlx 
itbful 


icU  tin 


Ir- 


■0     To  I 


Miso'gyhist.*  >i  s.[iwri  to  hate,  and  yt*,, 
a  woman.]    A  wonuin-hater. 

Junius,  at  the  tint,  little  better  than  a  muo- 
^vaui,  was  afterward*  so  altered  from  himself,  that 
he  successively  married  four  wires. 

fuller,  /My  Salt,  (164K.)  p.  31. 
The  hardest  task  is  to  persuade  the  erroneous 
muaryniit,  or  woman-hater,  that  any 
acknowledging  thetr  worth  can  go  be- 
Vkulock,  Mann,  of  the  Eng.  p.  32?. 

Miso'oysv.  it.  s.  |><(rS,  and  yvrvj,  Greek.] 

Hatred  of  women. 
Misopi'miom.*  n.s.  [mii  and  opinion.} 
Erroneous  notion. 

We  are  a.  apt  ai  thoao,  that  ue  through  a  mUt, 
to  think  tbem  greater  una  they  are :  every  fault 
h  a  crime,  wber*  maapmitm  Is  an  beresy. 

Bp.  im,  ~ 


'To  7'itso'Rnr.R.  v.  a.  [mis  and  order.}  To 
conduct  ill ;  to  manage  irregularly. 

If  l!ic  child  miw  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or 
wi*>«&-rt»ur  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
matter  frown.  Atc/tam. 

Yet  few  of  them  corae  to  any  great  age,  by 
reason  of  their  muomVre^r  life  when  they  were 
young.  jitcluim. 

'Hie  time  MiWrfi-r'rf  doth  in  common  senis- 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  f.-ra>. 
To  hold  our  safely  up.        Skak^iemr.  Ken.  If. 

Mlso'itDKH.  ii.  5.  [from  the  verb.]  Irre- 
gularity ;  disorderly  procL-edinj,'*. 

WIkp  news  »ji  brought  to  Richard  the  Sc. 
eoud,  Usat  bis  uncles,  whn  sought  lo  reform  the 
misardm  of  his  counsellors,  were  omembled  in  a 
wood  near  unto  tiie  court,  be  merrily  demaudeu  of 
one  Sir  Hugh  a  Linne,  who  lud  lieen  a  gocal 
military  man,  hut  was  then  tomcwluit  distraught 
of  bis  wiut,  wliat  he  would  advise  him  to  do  ? 
Issue  out,  ipioth  Sir  Hugh,  and  slay  them  every 
mother's  son  ;  and 
host  kdled  all  tin.' 
\  Kngland. 

Miso'RDBRl.Y.i-  adj.  [fr 
regular ;  unlawful. 

I  lis  overmuch  fearing  of  you  drives  liim  to  seek 
some  usu.irdfriy  shift,  to  be  helped  by  some  other 
book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar. 

Axham,  & ><»  Jnutlfr. 
Their  own  unruly  and  mitonlcriy  atTeciions. 

Halet,  Rem.  p.  Ki. 

'To  Mispe'i..  v.a.  [mh  and  tpc/i.}  To 
8]>ell  wrong. 

Sic  became  a  profest  enemy  lo  tbe  arts  and 
sciences,  am!  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him 
without  wilfully  miijvtiing  his  name.  SptrUdor. 

To  Mispe's'd.  v.  a.  preterite  and  part, 
passive,  mispent.  [mis  and  sjiend.) 

1.  To  spend  ill ;  to  watte;  to  consume  to 
no  purpose  ;  to  throw  away. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mis 
jKnft  tbe  better  port  of  life  in  !  In  scaUering 
compliments,  tendering  visits,  gatlKTinp  and  rent- 
ing nest  s.  B.  Jiwtoti,  DiKntyrut. 

Let  l-'m  now  endeavour  to  redeem  what  he  hath 
mupenr  by  employing  inorv  of  that  leisure  in  this 
duty  for  the  future.  H'A.  Duty  it/  Man. 

First  guilty  conscience  docs  tbe  mirrour  bring, 
Tlien  slurp  remorse  shoots  out  Iber  angry  sting  ; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves  at  strife. 
Upbraid  the  long  aitnioil  luiurious  life.  Drydrn. 

I  this  writer's  want  of  sense  arraign, 
Treat  all  his  empty  pages  with  disdain, 
And  think  a  grave  reply  mir/mr  and  vain. 

Black  morr. 

lie  who  has  lived  with  tbe  greatest  care  will 
find,  upon  a  review  of  bis  Ume,  that  Ite  has  some- 
thing to  redeem  j  but  he  who  I  us  mujient  much 
Ins  still  a  greater  concern.  Robert. 

Wise  men  retrieve,  as  far  as  tbey  are  able,  every 
misfient  or  unprontable  liour  whidi  hns  slipped 
from  Uiem.  Ri%i-ri. 

2.  To  waste,  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

Now  let  U>e  arched  knife  their  tlursty  limbs 
Uisaevcr,  for  the  genial  moisture  due 
To  applrs,  otherwise  mii/rivls  ittelf 
In  Ijarreo  twigs.  miijtt. 

MibPE'suEH.  n.  f.  [from  mitpend.}  One 
who  spends  ill  or  prodigally. 

I  suspect  Use  escelkncy  of  those  men's  parts 
who  are  dissolute,  and  careless  muua-sujcrf  of  their 
time.  Xorru. 

Mirpe'nsi:.*  n.s.  [from  mitpend.}  Waste  ; 
loss;  ill  employment. 
Your  riotous 


Since  wv  find  ourselves  guilty  of  the  asofull 

niUju'ni.'  of  our  good  buurs,  let  us,  v*  UiUs  we  have 
space,  obtain  of  ourselves  to  be  carefull  of  redeem 
ing  that  precious  time  which  we  have  last. 

R/i.  //.ill,  Rent.  p.  '.HIT. 
To  engage  now  in  contest  about  them,  may  be 
reasonably  deemed  nothing  more  than  a  wilful 
mupriue  of  our  lime,  labour,  and  good  bumoui. 
by  vainly  reciprocating  the  saw  of  endless  con- 
tentinn.  Harrow,  vol.  i.  S.  29. 


The  utuyicwcc  of  our  lime,  I 
talents,  and  tbe  neglect  of  that  immediate"  duty 
nnd  worhip  we  owe  lo  Almighty  God,  are,  I 
fi-jir,  nutters  which  are  seldom  accounted  for  by 
us.  KiUittgictl,  Strut,  p.  ITi. 

To  Mispersua'jje  *  r.  a.  [mis  and  per- 
suade.}   To  bring  to  a  wrong  notion. 

Smll  wo  gitc  sentence  of  death  inevitable 
against  all  those  fathers  of  the  Greek  church, 
which,  being  miuvmiacfad,  died  in  Use  errour  of 
free-»  ill  ?      ttvjter,  IXtc.  on  Justification,  p.  41. 

So  true  we  6ik1  it,  by  experience  of  all  ages  in 
the  church  of  God,  tint  the  teacher's  errour  is  the 
people's  trial,  harder  and  heavier  so  much  to  bear, 
as  he  is  in  worth  and  regard  greater  that  sauyvr- 
mndetk  them.  Hooker,  Eccl.  Fal.  v.  (  litL 

The  world's  misbelieving  or  mupermnded 
nificon.  ioe,  Bl.  rf  Br.  Beauty,  p.  39. 

MisPBRsuA'siox.t  n.t.  [mis  and  persun' 
sion.}    Wrong  notion  ;  false  opinion. 

They  looked  upon  us  as  men  in  nur/irrsuanon 
and  errour. 

By-  Ttiylur,  EpiU.  Pre/,  la  kit  liip&tKar,  ( IW7.) 

Some  sMJJyicrjiiaJfrTiw  concerning  the  O.vilic 
attributes  teud  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners. 

Ihcai/  ef  Ckr.  Piety. 
To  MihPt-A'cit.  v.a.  [mis  and  place.}  To 
put  in  a  wrong  place. 

I'll  lave  this  erown  of  mine  cut  from  my 


lkfore  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  m^ie'd 


Bj:  £;«r.  (I6XW.)  D.  %  Ep.  10. 
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What  little  arts  govern  the  world !  we  t 
An  arirud  enemy  or  corrupted  friend, 
When  service  but  mujJac'd,  or  love  mistaken. 
Performs  the  work.  Pentium.  Sryhy. 

Is  a  man  betrayed  by  sudi  agents  as  he  employs  ? 
lie  mujfated  Ids  confidence,  took  hypocrisy  for 
GHelity,  and  so  relied  upon^the  services  of  a  pack 
of  villain'.  SvutK. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  Utile  miijJaced  charity  ;  we. 
wlio  could  no  way  foresee  the  effect ! 


To  Misro'itJT.  it.  a.  [mis and  point.}  To 
confuse  sentences  by  wrong  punctu- 
ation. 

To  Mispbi  ST.*  r.  a.  [mis  and  print.}  To 
print  wrong. 
The  case  is  miifirinted. 

IMe,  H.  1\  C.  V.  ii.  eh.  ». 

Mispri'nt.*  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  An 
error  of  tbe  press. 

To  Mtspiti'sE.  v.  a.  Sometimes  it  signifies 
mistaken,  from  the  French  verb  w«- 
prendre;  sometimes  undervalued  or  dis- 
dained, from  the  French  verb  mepruer. 
Hanmer.  It  is  in  both  senses  wholly 
obsolete. 

1.  To  mistake. 

Yon  spend  your  paasion  on  a  muuirii'd  mood ; 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysandcr's  Wood. 

Shaktpeart,  Midi,  iY*.  DrtQm. 

2.  To  slight ;  to  scorn  ;  to  despise. 

He's  so  much  in  the  bean  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  my  own  people  who  beat  know  bun, 
that  I  am  alteigetbcr  mitrwitrj. 

Skakqjearc,  Mpm  tor  it. 
Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head  ; 
By  the  muftrinns  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  < 
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Misprision,  n.  s.  [from  misprise.] 
1.  Scorn  ;  contempt.   Not  in  use. 


M  I  S 


Here  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ! 
Tint  doth  ia  vile  miqirinon  shackle  up 
Mr  Ion-,  uiil  ber  desert.  Shaktpeare. 

2.  Mistake ;  misconception.    Not  in  use. 

^  ^  Thou  hast  mistaken  quit*.       #    _  ^ 

Of  ibjr  nu>;;ruu,n  must  prrfurco  ensuo 

Some  true  lute  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 

StuJcsiwrt. 

We  feel  such  or  such  a  sentiment  within  us, 
and  herein  ia  no  cheat  or  muprui»n  /  it  la  truly 
i  nothing  of  iu  riie, 


3.  [In  common  law.]  It  signifies  neglect, 
negligence,  or  oversight.  Misprision  of 
treason  is  the  concealment,  or  not 
disclosing,  of  known  treason  ;  for  the 
which  the  offenders  are  to  suffer  im- 

C-  onment  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their 
lands  during  their  lives.  Misprision  of 
felony,  is  the  letting  any  person,  com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony,  or  suspi- 
cion of  either,  to  go  before  he  be 
indicted.  Cutset. 
Misproce'eding.*  ».  *.  [mi's  and  proceed.'] 
Irregular  proceeding. 

All  which  errour*  and  mitpnett<tia;t  they  do 
fortify,  and  intrench,  by  an  addicted  res|>oct  to 
their  own  opinions. 

/racan,  on  Mr  Omlrov.  of  the  Ckurck  i>f  Enl. 

To  Misprofe'ss.*  v.  a.  [miu  Rnd  profess.] 
To  announce  unjustly  or  falsely  one's 
skill  in  any  art  or  science,  so  as  to  in- 
vite employment. 

Keep  roc  back,  O  Lord,  from  them  who  nij. 
ptyfra  aria  of  healing  the  soul,  or  the  body,  by 
means  not  imprinted  by  Thee  in  the  church,  or 
not  in  nature  for  the  body. 

Amur,  /W  (1624.)  p.  M. 

To  Misprono'dkcb.*  v.  ».  [mis  and  pro- 
nountx.)    To  speak  inaccurately. 

They  made  sport,  and  I  laughed ;  tliey  mispro- 
nimneed,  and  I  mislikcd ;  ami,  to  make  up  ttie 
atticism,  they  were  out,  and  [  hissed. 

Mttvn,  At>J.for  Smrctymrmuu 

To  Misproro'u>jce.»  v.  a.  To  pronounce 
improperly. 

The  Greeks,  who  knew  little  of  this  people  who 
tired  a  great  way  from  the  sea,  might  easily  mis- 
pnmounce  their  name.       Painck  on  Gen.  ».  -6. 

To  Misphofo'rtion.  v.  a.  [mis  and  pro- 
portion.'] To  join  without  due  pro- 
portion. 

M  ispro'ud.  adj.  [mis  and  proud.]  Vitiously 
proud.  Obsolete. 

Now  I  fall,  thy  tough  eommittures  melt, 

[  minirmut  York. 


To  Misquo'tb. 
quote  falsly. 


v.  a. 


[mis  and  y«o<«.]  To 


Interpretation  will 

Skakspeetre,  i/en.  JV. 
After  all  the  can  I  hare  taken,  there  may  be 
several  p^^-a^vs  mu?i»o<f</.     Arbuthntt  nn  Cotru 

To  Mijra'te.*  v.a.  [mis  and  rate.]  To 
make  a  false  estimate. 

There  is  no  way,  in  which  we  do  not  thus  im- 
pose on  ourselves,  either  assuming  false,  or  sua* 
rating  true  advantages.     Sarrme,  vol.  lii.  S.  29. 

To  MisRECE'ive.*  v.a.  [mis  and  receive.] 
To  receive  amiss  or  improperly. 


There  ia  nothing  that  more  disbonountb 
governors  than  to  miirrertve  moderate  addresses. 
ITattrimut,  Apt*, far  Learn,  (1 633,)  p.  2*9. 

Misreci'tal.*  i».  s.  [from  miireriif.]  A 
wrong  recital. 

The  court  will  take  notice  of  the  true  statute, 
sod  will  reject  the  mitrecitat  as  surplusage. 

Hale,  H.  P.  C.  P.  ii.  ch.  24. 

To  Misreci'te.  v.  a.  [mis  and  recite]  To 
recite  not  according  to  the  truth. 

He  mitrmla  list  argument,  and  denies  the 
consequence,  nhlcb  is  clear. 

B]u  BramhaU  again*  /font**. 

To  Misre'ckok.  v. a.  [mis  and  recton.]  To 
reckon  wrong;  to  compute  wrong. 

Whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  tlie  sum  lota],  must 
allow  himself  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  be 
may  not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misrnhmed. 

Strip.. 

To  Misrela'te.  v.  a.  [mi*  and  relate.] 
To  relate  inaccurately  or  falsly. 

To  satisfy  me  tint  he  mimintej  not  live  csperi- 
roucbt  two 
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While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  uf 
tome  facta,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  circumstances 
of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  so  griml  y 
murrpramud  to  the  publick  by  curious  and  in- 
quisitive heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  con- 
jectures. Stnfi. 

Misrepresentation,  n.  *.  [from  misre- 
present.] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting. 

They  have  prevailed  by  misrtpmentatums,  and 

tbem  as  the  unly  persons  he  can  trust.  Swift. 

2.  Account  maliciously  false. 

Since  I  have  shewn  liim  his  foul  mistakes  and 
injurious  murepraeniatioiu,  it  will  become  him 
publlckiy  to  own  and  retract  tbem.  Attertmry. 


Misreprese'nter.*  n.t.  [from  mitre 
tent.]  One  who  represents  things 
as  they  are. 

An  empty  m/jrc/trrjcnlcr  of  our  antiquities, 
histories,  and  records. 

Bp.  X%a>ltan  to  Dr.  A'ennet,  Ep.  Cm.  i.  -JM. 


mont.he  brought  two  or  three  small  pipes  uf  glass,  j  MlsRu'LE-f  «.  *.  [mis  and  rule.]  Tumult : 
wliich  gave  me  the  opportunity  of"  trying  it.  BoyUA 


Misrkla'tion.   ».  *.   [from  misrelate.]> 
False  or  inaccurate  narrative. 

Mine  aim  wns  only  to  press  homo  duMC  things  ^ 
in  writing,  which  had  been  agitated  between  us ! 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  a  course  much  to  be  preferred  ! 
hs'forr  verbal  conferences,  as  being  tan  subject  to 
mistakes  and  murelalitmi,  and  wherein  paralo- 
gisms are  more  quickly  delected,    lip.  Uratnkall. 

To  Mi.sreme'mber.  v.  a.  [mis  and  remem- 
Iter.]  To  mistake  by  trusting  to  me- 
mory 


confusion  ;  revel ;  unjust  domination. 

The  wilde  heades  of  die  parlsbc,  ronventyngv 
together,  dime  thesn  a  grand  capital nc  (of  mis. 
checf)  whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my 
lorde  of  minerals. 

Stutbet,  Anal,  of  Mum,  (ISS5,)  <bl.  32.  I.. 
This  lord  of  mimik  in  their  cum  notations,  or 
drunken  meetings,  was  called  "  modiperalor.** 
Httketeitl  on  Providence,  p. 
In  tho  portal  ptae'd,  the  heav'n*born  maid, 
Enormous  riot  and  nusrufc  surrey'd.  Pop*. 

And  through  bis  airy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  trinncst,  is  for  ever  heard.  TAomsoM. 


If  i  much  niurrmfm&er  not,  I  lsad  such  a  spirit  ]  MlsRu'LY.*  adj.  [from  misrule.]    Unruly  ; 


from  peas 


To  Misrepo'rt.  v.  a.  [mis  and  report.]  To 
give  a  false  account  of :  to  give  an  ac- 
count disadvantageous  and  false. 

His  doctrine  was  misreporied,  ai  though  be  had 


every  where  preached  this, 'not  only 
the  Gentiles,  but  also  touching  the  Jews.  Hooker, 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches  mitrejHirt  your  grace.  SSahp. 

'Ine  wrong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and 
makes  tho  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies 
in  ntMrr;>ar(nvff  upon  the  various  comparisons  of 
these.  Locke. 

Misrepo'rt.  n.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  False 
account ;  false  and  malicious  represent- 
ation. 

We  defend  him  not, 
Only  desire  to  know  bis  crime ;  'tis  possible 
It  may  be  some  mistake  or  munyurv, 
Some  miss  suggestion,  or  malicious  scandal. 

DenJutm. 

As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open 
Ms  besom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  so  by  detractioit, 
and  a  slanderous  murepari  of  persons,  he  is  often 
brought  to  shut  the  same  even  to  his  best  and 
truest  friends.  South,  Scrm. 

To  Misrepresent. f  v.  a.  [mis  and  repre- 
sent.] To  represent  not  as  it  is;  to 
falsify  to  disadvantage:  mi*  often  sig- 
nifies not  only  errour,  but  malice  or 
mischief. 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diSWd ,  — 
In  slavish  habit,  UUfitted  weeds 
O'cr-worn  and  soil'd ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  mifrcyirrarnl  t  Mitifn,  5.  A. 

Two  qualities  necessary  to  a  reader  before  his 
judgment  should  be  allowed  are,  common  honesty 
and  common  sense ;  and  that  no  man  could  hare 

utterly  destitu 


turbulent. 

Jluyte.  I       And  curb  the  nuinge  of  his  otura/y  tongue. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  vi.  I . 

Miss.'f  n.  *.  [contracted  from  mistress. 
Bailey,  and  Dr.  Johnson —  It  may  per- 
haps be  a  contraction  of  the  Teut.  meyt- 
sen,  i.  c.  vteudfen,  a  girl.] 

1.  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. 
Dr.  Johnson. —  Miss,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  was  appropriated 
to  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  under 
the  age  of  ten,  or  given  opprobriously 
to  young  gentlewomen  reproachable  for 
the  giddiness  or  irregularity  of  their 
conduct.  See  Notes  on  Steele's  Ep. 
Correspond,  i.  92.  Mistress  was  then 
the  style  of  grown  up  unmarried  ladies, 
though  the  mother  was  living  ;  and,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  century, 
maintained  its  ground  against  the  in- 
fantine term  of  miss. 

Where  there  arc  little  masters  »□  J  mine*  in  a 
house,  they  are  great  impedimenta  to  the  diver- 
sions of  the  servants.  Acs/). 

2.  A  strumpet ;  a  concubine ;  a  whore ;  a 
prostitute. 

All  worn  on  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miu.  HmSibrau 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  hia  life, 
Sis  mux.  had  besides  his  lawful  wife. 

To  MISS,  v-  a.  [mitten,  Dutch  and  Germ.] 

Missed,  preter.  missed  or  mitt,  part. 
1.  Not  to  hit  by  the  mind ;  to  mistake. 

To  heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  miu' J  the  way.         ifUlom,  P.  1.. 
Nor  can  I  mitt  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 

P.  L. 


By  this. 
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2.  Not  to  hit  by  manual  aim. 

The  lift  you  bowled  u>  your  javelin  giten, 
Pr-.nca,  you  have  miu'd.  Pope 

3.  To  fail  of  obtaining. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Orralus, 
Orgsluv  fenrvd  nothing  but  to  miu  Parthcnin. 

Sidney. 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miu  that,  which  one  unwortbicr  may  attain ; 
And  die  with  grieving.      Skahp.  Merck,  ef  Ven, 

Where  shall  a  maid's  distracted  heart  fluid  rest, 
tV  ihe  can  miu  it  in  her  lover's  breast  ?  Dryden. 

When  a  man  mxtici  his  great  end,  happiness, 
be  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right.  Ijtckt. 
To  discover  something  to  be  unexpect- 
edly wanting. 

Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mis- 
trustfulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  bis  belt 
strength,  when  at  any  Urn*  I  miurd  lu'm.  Sidney. 

In  Tain  hare  I  kept  all  that  this  fellow  hath  tn 
the  wilderness,  so  that  nothing  wai  muted. 

1  Ham-  i it.  til 

5.  To  be  without. 

We  cannot  mat  him  j  he  does  make  our  (re. 
Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shaktpcarc,  Tmpcti, 

6.  To  omit. 

He  that  is  so  tender  of  himself,  that  be  can 
iwrsr  find  in  his  heart  so  much  as  to  «iiu  a  me 
by  way  of  punishment  for  his  faults,  chews  he  is 
not  much  fallen  out  with  himself. 

U'kaU  Duty  of  Man. 

She  would  never  miu  one  day, 
A  » .ilk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 

7.  To  perceive  want  of. 

My  rcdoubl'd  lore  and  care, 
May  ever  tend  about  thee  tu  old  age 
With  all  things  grateful  cheer'd,  and  to  supply'd, 
That  what  by  roc  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  Unit 
mils.  Milton,  S.  A. 

He  who  has  a  Ann,  sincere  friend,  may  want 
all  the  rest  without  mitring  them.  Sinai. 

To  Mis».t  v.  tt. 

1.  To  fly  wide;  not  to  hit. 

Flying  bullet,  now, 
To  execute  hi*  rage,  appear  too  slow. 
They  miu  or  sweep  but  com  moo  souls  away. 

Waffijr. 

2.  Not  to  succeed. 
The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men 

id  not  when  they  ausi  ; 
l  one,  and  forget  and 


3.  To  fail ;  to  mistake. 

Emongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legione 
Oi"  wirVei'  sprites  did  fall  from  luippv  hlis ; 
What  wonder  then  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  mis  f 
Spenter,  F.  Q.  iu.  ix.  8. 

4.  To  be  lost ;  to  be  wanting. 

My  lord, 

Uooo  ray  lady's  muting,  came  to  me 

YV  itfa  his  sword  drawn.       SAaetparre,  Cymicline. 

Thy  shepherds  wc  hurt  not,  neither  was  there 
ought  milting  unto  them.  1  Sam.  xit.  7. 

For  •  time  caught  up  to  God,  aa  one* 
Moses  eras  in  the  mount,  owl  muting  long, 
eat  Thisbite,  who  on  fiery  wheels 
i "to  heaven,  yet  once  again  to  come. 

Milton,  P.  A 

5.  To  miscarry  ;  to  fail ;  as  by  accident. 

The  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  bow  be 
To  be  the  inventor  mittd,  so  easy  it  scem'd, 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 


thought 


P.  L. 

musuvr  of  the  Mold* visa  fell  upon 
Maylat.  JCnollct. 

6.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find:  some- 
times with  of  before  the  object. 

The  moral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity 
are  easy  to  be  understood  by  us ;  upon  the  least 
reflection  we  cannot  miu  of  them. 
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Mise.f  b.  t.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loss;  want. 

I  could  hue  batter  spard  s  hotter  man. 

Oh,  I  should  haw  a  heavy  mtw  of  that. 
If  I  were  much  in  lore  with  vanity. 

iVilroMre,  Wen.  If. 
If  these  papers  have  that  evidence  in  them, 
there  will  be  no  great  mit*  of  those  which  are  lost, 
and  my  reader  may  be  satisfied  without  them. 

Led*. 

2.  Mistake ;  errour.  [mim,  Gothick ;  ratr, 
Sax.] 

0  ralcl  bond,  to  do  so  foule  a  mil  t 

Chaucer,  Mancip.  Tab. 
He  did  without  any  great  miu  in  the  hardest 
points  of  grammar.  Atckam,  Schooltnatter. 

Amends  for  mute  he  now  will  make. 

Preston,  Tng.  of  F.  Cambists. 

1  found  my  miu,  struck  hands,  and  prey'd  him 

(To  hold  acquaintance  still)  where  he  did  dwell. 

Donne,  Potmt,  p.  95. 

3.  Hurt;  barm.  Obsolete. 

In  humble  dale*  it  footing  fast, 
The  trade  is  not  so  tickle, 
And  though  une  fill  through  heedless  haste, 

Yet  is  his  mine  not  mickl. 


Spenter,  Shrp.  Cel.  July. 

Mi'asAi,.  it.  t.  [miuaie,  Lax.  mittd,  Fr.] 
The  mats  book. 

By  Ihe  rubric*  of  the  initial,  in  every  solemn 
ituM,  the  priest  is  to  go  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
altar.  ShUinzJiert. 

To  Missa'y.  v.  n.  [mit  and  tay.] 

1.  To  speak  ill  of;  to  censure.  Obsolete. 

Tnu:r  ill  havionr  girrc*  men  miaay, 
Bolh  of  their  doctrine  mid  their  fijr. 

Speneer,  Shep.  OL  Sept. 

2.  To  say  wrong. 

Diggoo  Davie,  I  bid  her  god  day, 
Or  diggoo  her  is,  or  I  raruay. 

Ranter,  An.  Cat  Sept 

We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  stature,  if 
Vivca  mittoji  not.  HaltewUt  m  Prmtdenct. 

To  Missa'y.*  v.  a. 

1.  To  censure ;  to  slander ;  to  speak  ill  of. 
"of  here. 

tr,  Rom,  ft  v.  1260. 

2.  To  utter  amiss. 

Tint  what  tbey  have  outdone. 

Or  nauM,  we  to  that  may  not  adhere. 

Dunne,  Poems,  p.  341. 
Missa'yino.*  it.  s.  [mit  and  laying.']  Im- 
proper expression ;  bad  words. 

It  being  the  proper  scope  of  this  work  In  hand, 
not  to  rip  up  and  relate  the  misdoings  of  hit 
tie  life,  but  to  answer  only  and  refute  the  mit- 
>  of  hit  book. 


To  Misse'em.  o.  n.  [mit  and  i 
1.  To  make  false  appearance. 

Foul  Dueata  meet. 
Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  atuamaung  i 


F.Q. 


Invrigled  t>er  to  follow  her  deiires  unmeet. 

Spenteri 

%  To  misbecome.    Obsolete  both. 

Never  knight  I  taw  in  such  eanamwag  plight. 

Spenter,  F.  Q. 

Mi'ssel-biiio.*  «. *.    A  kind  of  thrush; 

the  mtsaeldine  thrush. 
Mi'sseLDiNE.*  n.  t.  Another  name  of  the 

missletoe,  or  mistletoe.  Phtiiips. 
Tbey  bruise  tL*  berries  of  viiwrWtii  first,  and 

then  wash  them,  and  afterward*  teeth  them  in 


Ah.  (1580.) 

Mi'sseltob.*    See  Mistletoe. 
To  Misse'nd.*  v.  a.  [mit  and  tend.']  To 
incorrectly  :  at,  a  letter 
IS 


MIS 

or  parcel  miuem%    *•       forwarded  to 

the  proper  plape. 
To  MissE'Rvtut  v. «.  [mit  and  tetvt.]  To 
serve  unfaithfully ;  to  serve  dishonestly. 

You  sbsll  enc|uire  wbetlicT  the  good  statute  be 
observed,  whereby  a  man  may  have  that  he 
thinketh  he  bath,  and  not  be  unused  or  mutened 
in  that  he  buys. 

IJuirre  at  the  Settnmt  of  the  Verge. 

fined  very  ht^rlily. 

To  Missha'px.  v.  a.  part. 

mithapen.  [mi*  and  Mope.] 
1.  To  shape  ill ;  to  form  ill ;  to  deform. 

A  rude  austiiuvit,  monstmmi«  ribblement. 

Speneer,  F,  Q. 

His  moostruout  scalp  down  to  hit  teeth  It  tort. 
And  that  midormed  »hipe,  muthafieil  out. 

Jbmtarr,  F.  Q. 

W  horn  then  sLe  duel  traiuform  to  monstrous 

huuti, 

And  horribly  mittAapet  with  ugly  sights, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews.    Spcnter,  F.  Q. 

Kc  round  impsled  with  *  glorious  crown. 


Pride  wtD  have  a  fall :  the  beautiful  trees  go 
all  to  the  wreck  here,  and  only  the  miuAafien  and 
despicable  dwarf  is  left  standing.  L'Sttran^e. 

Pluto  hates  bis  own  mutkapen  race, 
Her  titter  furies  fly  her  hideous  met. 

Dryden,  A?n. 

They  make  hold  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  mit- 
tkofted  pradurtions.  Locke. 

The  Alps  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  pre. 
cipicea,  form  one  of  the  moat  irregular,  tas*. 
timen  scenes  in  the  world.  Adttuan. 

We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  the 
ocean  are  really  deformed,  berAuse  they  have  not 
die  form  of  a  regular  bulwark ;  nor  that  the 
mountains  are  tatsttanm,  because  they  are  not 

Some  figures  mon,trou»  and  nuttkupd  I ' 

CoDsider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near, 
Which  but  prapartiaa'd  so  their  site  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconcile*  to  form  and  grace.  Pnp*. 

2.  In  Shakspeare,  perhaps,  it  once  sig- 
nifies ill  directed  :  as,  fo  thape  a  course. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
.Wu*4,;;n™  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
I  set  on  fire.  Snalmnmt 

Mi'ssilb.  adj.  [mistilit,  Latin.] 
by  the  hand  ;  striking  at  distance. 
We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  asutuV  dart. 

MI'SSION.  «.    [mittio,  Latin.] 
I.  Commission ;  the  state  of  being  tent  by 
supreme  authority. 

Her  son  tracing  the  desert  wild, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set. 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  uf  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

MUttm,  P.  ft 

The  divine  authority  of  our  au'arftit,  eod  the 
powers  vetted  iu  us  by  the  high-priest  of  our  pro- 
fession, Christ  Jesus,  are  publicity  disputed  nnd 


2.  Persons  sent  on  any 
to  propagate  religion. 

In  these  ihipi  them  %ltould  be  a  muium  of  three 

of  the  brethren  of  Solomon's  bouse,  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  tlie  sciences,  manufactures,  and 


inventions  of  all  the  world,  and  bring  us  books 
and  patterns;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay 
•broad  till  the  new  mutton.  Ah™,,  ATew  Allantu. 


discharge.    Not  in 
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In  Carsar's  army,  somcahat  the  soldiers  would 
have  hid,  ye*  only  demanded  a  niman  or  db- 
chsrgr,  though  with  no  imeolion  It  should  be 
granted,  but  thought  tD  wrench  liim  to  their  uUier 
desire*  ;  whereupon  with  one  cry  they  asked  wu- 
M.  Stem,  etpsphlicgmt. 

4.  Faction ;  party.    Not  in  use. 

Glorious  deed*,  in  this*  fields  of  brie, 
Made  emuloui  asfiiiem  'mongst  tlx  god*  them- 
selves, 

Aad  drove  great  Man  lo  faction.  SfatrsnMnr. 

[m'usionaire,  Fr.  Dr. 


lev.f  1  n.  t. 
sr.     J  J« 


Johnson.  —  Our  word 
/  of  which  the 


MVssioxaby. 

Mt'sSIOKE 

at  first 

earliest  example,  given  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
is  from  Dry  den.  Drydcn,  however, 
adopted  also  the  French  form  dim- 
sionairt;  and  thus,  in  the  original  edi- 
tion of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  writes, 
"  these  the  mitsionaires  our  zeal  has 
4to.  1687,  p.  63.  Soon  after- 
missionary  became  the  word.] 
One  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

The  mitiumm  of  Franc*  seek  to  e%iahli*h  tlits 
practice  in  all  placet  where  tbcjr  teach. 

W.  itamnlnpst.  Dee.  Ess.  P.  il.  (1654.)  p.  94. 

You  melrtion  tlx  presbyterian  mummery,  who 
hath  been  persecuted  for  his  religion.  Swift. 

I  desire  our  young  mimmaria  flrom  the  uni- 
versity lo  couaider  where  they  are,  and  imk  dress, 
and  look,  and  more,  like  young  officer.. 

Tatter,  No.  27a 

Like  mighty  miuuutr  you  come, 
Ad  parta  inideiium. 

Dryden,  Ep.  It  Sir  G.  Etheredge. 

Mi'ssive.+  adj.  [murine,  French.] 
I.  Such  as  is  sent. 

The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  great  teal 
ft  d'fclira,  to  fleet  the  person  hi;  ha* 


Ink  i.  ! 


in  Scot- 


2.  Used  at  distance. 

In  Tain  with  darta  a  distant  war  tbty  try, 

i  in  all  battles  of 

taftke  Booh. 

MI'SSTVE.  tt.  s.  [French.] 

1.  A  letter  sent :  it  is  ret 
land  in  that  sense. 

Great  aids  cam*  in  lo  Win  ;  partly  upon  mil- 
ium, and  partly  voluntary  from  many  parts. 

Baton,  Hen.  VII. 

2.  A  messenger.    Both  obsolete. 

Rioting  in  A  lesandria,  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters  t  and  with  taunts 
Did  gib»  my  nsueir,  out  of  audience.  Ska*,,™*-. 

Whiles  I  stood  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came 
muiuvf  from  the  king,  who  all -hailed  rac  thane  of 
Cawder.  SSniywt,  Mocbetk. 

To  Misspe'ak.  v.  a.  [mis  and  speak.]  To 
speak  wrong. 

i  a  mother  which  delignu  to  ru-nr 
eat  half-utter'd  words. 

Donne,  Parma,  p.  ITT. 
To  Misspe'ak.  o.  ».  To  blunder  in  speak- 
ing. 

ft  is  not  so  s  thou  hail  musjtoW,  misheard ; 
Be  well  edvia'd,  tell  o'er  thy  wile  agai  n . 

Sluiiijtearr,  K.  John. 

MIST.t  ».  «.  [mifc,  Saxon;  mitt,  Icel. 

calipo  ;  mifcian,  caligaro,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  Tow  thin  cloud;  a  small  thin  rain 

not  perceived  in  single  drops. 
Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 

To  us  discovers  day  (rem  far ; 

Hi>  light  those  mint  and  cloudi  dissolv'd. 

Which  our  dark  nation  long  .nvoW'd-  DenAom. 

VOL*  IIa> 
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And  muti  eonuVni'd  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  douds  disvaU'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

R-fSCO^n  man- 

As  a  asisl  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  solid  gto- 

tiiorefure  a  natry  cloud,  is  nothing  elie  hut  a  ron- 
gvries  of  very  small  and  concave  globules,  which 
trtv  re  for  i*  av  end  to  that  height,  in  which  they  arc 
of  equal  weight  with  the  air,  where  they  remain 
impended,  cul  by  wm  motion  in  the  air,  being 
broken,  they  descend  in  solid  drops ;  cither  small, 
as  in  a  mitt,  or  bigger,  when  many  of  them  run 
together,  as  In  rain.  Craw. 

But  hovering  mitts  around  his  brows  are  spread, 
And  night  with  sable  shades  involves  his  head. 

DrydcH. 

A  cloud  Is  nothing  but  a  oust  flying  high  in 
the  air,  as  a  mill  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below 


2.  Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

My  people's  eyes  once  blinded  with  such  mitts 
of  suspicion,  they  are  misled  into  the  most  des- 
perate actions.  Xmg  Onrrtet. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnify 'd  tb'  offence. 

Dryoen. 

To  MiST-t  v.  a.  [mi [nan,  Saxon.]  To 
cloud ;  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or  steam. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass  [ 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Skaksptart,  JT,  Lear. 

An  ineffectual  tasinea*  is  the  seminary  both  of 
vice  and  infamy ;  it  clouds  the  metalled  mind,  it 
misti  the  wit,  and  cboaks  up  all  the  sciences. 

Fclll/am,  Res.  ii.  49. 

MisTA'KABLE.f  adj.  [from  mistake.]  That 
may  be  mistaken;  liable  to  be  con- 
ceived wrong.  , 

the  enthusiast. 

Hammond,  Patter,  i,  hit  X.  Test.  $  32. 
It  is  not  strange  to  see  the  difference  of  a  third 
part  in  so  large  an  account,  if  we  consider  how 
differently  Ussy  are  act  forth  in  minor  and  lees 
nUttakaile  numbers.  Bream. 

To  MISTA'KE.  v.  a.  [mis  and  take.]  To 
conceive  wrong;  to  take  something 
for  that  which  it  is  not. 

Incs*:  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between 
their  invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idola- 
try, or  else  there  was  no  danger  one  should  be 
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has  a  kind  of  reciprocal  sense ;  /  mis* 
lake,  "  je  me  trompe."  /  am  mis- 
taken, means  I  misconceive,  I  am  in  an 
mare  frequently  than  I  am  ill 
od  i  but,  my  opinion  it  mis 
means,  my  opinion  it  not  rightly  i 
stood.'] 

The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  sad*  nor  the 
other,  willingly  opening  their  gates  to  strangers, 
nor  .trnngers  willingly  entering,  for  fenx  of  being 
nujirJctn.  Sidney. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd  : 
—  You  are  too  much  n  " 
tjneuion,  your  grace,  t 
How  mottest  In  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 

Ssu*Jnr»i¥,  Hen.  V. 

Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke, 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 


r..ur<«(rn  in  tl:ii  king: 
the  late  amhuuadors, 


Mista'ke.  n.t.  [from  the  verb.]  Mis- 


This  will  make  U 
and  mbunderatand  I  as  meaning.  Locke. 

Fancy  posses  for  knowledge,  and  what  is 
prettily  said  is  asislabrii  for  solid.  Locke. 

Foots  into  the  notion  fall, 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all : 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  k  so  plain, 
'Tis  to  Hsutfate  them  costs  the  time  and  pain. 

rope. 

To  Mista'ke.  v.  ».  To  err ;  not  to  judge 
right. 

Seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels ;  men's 
judgements,  which  inhabit  these  bouses  of  clay, 
cannot  be  without  their  mtstakmgt. 

BsJegk,  Hist,  of  the  Woeid. 

Seldom  any  one  miiuto  in  his  names  of  sim- 
ple ideas  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea 
grrvn.  Locke. 

Servants  mttitiJtr,  and  somirtimre  occasion  mis- 
understanding, among  friends.  Sux/i. 

Mista'bn.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  mistake 
for  mistaken,  and  so  retained  in  Scot- 
land. 

Thh  danger  hath  nuWris,  tor  lo !  the  sheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Mountague, 
The  point  iniMheathcd  in  my  daugbter'a  bosom. 

Shaksjteare. 

To  be  Mista'kbm.  To  err.  [To  mistake 


He  never  shall  find  out  lit  male ;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  miMake. 

iiittm,  S.  A. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  un- 
derstanding from  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  wlau 
it  believes.  Ttltotsam. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  reli- 
gion, which  proceed  either  from  the  want  of  reli- 
gion, or  superstitious  nuatoarr  about  it.  Ben/try. 

Mista'keklt.*  arf*.  [from  mistake.]  In 
a  mistake 

We  And  the 

for  the  great  virtues,  as  they  are  mistakrnly 
forgetful  of  the  ordinary  ones. 

Cotdtmilh,  Ess.  C>. 

MisTA'sien.*  n.  s.  [from  mittake.']  One 
who  conceives  wrong ;  one  who  judges 
not  right. 

I  know  there  is  ill  use  made  of  our  charity  this 
way,  by  those  willing  mistakers  who  rum  it  to 
our  disadvantage.  Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  406. 

Mista'kiso.*  n.«.  Errour. 

I  have  don*  the*  worthy  service, 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mi<icit«vri. 

SfoJtiTYurr,  Tempest. 
The  perils  of  Uiese  mistahngs. 

Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  280. 

Mista'kingly.  adv.  [from  mistaking.'] 
Erroneously ;  falsely. 

The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  esti- 
mative faculty,  which  mistatanfty  concludes  that 
colour  to  belong  to  die  wall  which  does  indeed 
belong  to  the  object.  Boyle  on  Cetouri. 

To  Mista'te.  c.  u.  [mis  and  state  ]  To 
state  wrong. 

They  mistate  the  Question  when  they  talk  of 
pressing  ceremonies.  Bp.  Santtertan. 

Mista'tembnt.*  «.  t.  [from  mistate.]  A 


is  in  Uiis  passage  a  mistalewtnt  of  im- 


^.anlke  Die.  ./Christ,  p.  39. 
To  Miste'ach.  tj.  a.  [mis  and  teach.]  To 
teach  wrong. 

Such  guides  .hall  be  set  over  the  several  con- 
gn-gaiiom  as  will  be  sure  to  mitteatk  them. 

The  extravagancies  of  the  lewdest  life  are  das 
more  consummate  disorder  tif  a  mistaught  or 
neglected  youth.  L'Estranse. 

To  Miste'll.  v.  a.  [mis  and  tell.]  To 
tell  unfaithfully,  or  inaccurately. 

To  Mistb'mpeb.  v.  a.  [mis  and  temper.] 
To  temper  ill ; 

5  c 
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This  inundation  otmutetpa 
Rest*  by  you  only  lo  be  cualiSed. 

jfcafarncore,  X.  Mm. 
li'sTBiut  edj.  [from  nuttier,  twde,  *>•] 
What  nutf#r,  what  kind  oil  Obsolete. 

The  radcroaa  knight  toward  him  croased  fists, 
To  wot*  whit  muter  white  wo  ao  diamay'd, 
lai  h«  finds  til  «nKk*  end  aghsat- 

•  muter  aru  been  better  fitting  th«, 
drooping  d»y»  art  drawing  tow'rds  the 
earth.     Drayton,  SAeji.  Gar/.  (1593,)  p.  47. 

To  Mi'ster.*    t>.  n.    [of  uncertain  ety- 
mology.]   To  import :  to  signify. 
Aa  &  my  name,  it  noarretA  not  to  tell. 

.Sywurr,  F.  Q- 1«.  »>>.  51. 

To  Mistb'rm.  v.  a.  [mu  and  term.']  To 
term  erroneously. 

Hence  banished,  t>  baniih'd  from  the  world ; 
And  world  exil'd  ii  death.    That  bamsbed 
]*  death  mitUrm'd.     Sknttptare,  Rom.  ami  Jul. 

Mi'stfl'l.*  adj.  [mist  and full.]  Clouded 
as  with  a  mist ;  dim,  as  it  in  a  mist. 

Warburton. 
Hearing  this,  I  mint  perforce  compound 
With  mutfkt  eyes,  or  they  will  laaue  too. 

i  Hen.  V. 


To  Misthi'kk.  v.  a.  [nil  and  thini.]  To 
think  ill ;  to  think  wrong. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woeful  dunes 
Ifiatarni  the  king,  and  not  be  eatiafy'd.  Shalujt. 
Wo  the  j;r*in*jt  are  milUmtgkt 


Skaktpeare,  ArU.  and  aeon. 
Thoughts !  which  how  found  they  harbour  in 
thy  breast, 

Adam  '  Mut\.,ught  of  ber  to  thee  so  dear. 

MlltuH,  P.  I. 

Mistiio'uoht.*  n.  *.  [mis  and  thought.'] 
Wrong  notion  ;  false  opinion. 
And  shew'd  hito  bow  tfarougfa  errour  and  mif 

Of  our'Ske' persons  eath  to  be  disguit'd 

Or  Ma  exchange  or  freedom*  might  be  wrought. 

S;«-rurr,      U.  i».  »lii.  58. 

Mi'stily.*  adv.  [from  ntiify.]  Darkly  ; 
obscurely  ;  not  plainly. 

These  philosophers  »p«ke  to  mutily. 
In  tlu'fc  craft,  that  men  cannot  eorue  thereby. 

Chancer,  Caan.  Yarn.  Talc. 

To  Ml8Ti'ME.f  v.  a.  [mis  and  time.  Not 
to  time  right ;  not  to  adapt  properly 
with  regard  to  time. 

How  often  u  a  hasty  snd  unguarded  ex* 
pressiou,  on  incautious  and  miitimttt  reproof^  or 
an  inconsiderable  and  occidental  trespass,  aggro* 

Stted*°d  blOTr"  UP  'TlSW»^cS.*r».n,p*.63. 

To  Misti'me.*  v.  n.  To  neglect  proper 
time. 

in  muuiming  ,  neglect 
(16*4,}  p.  85. 

[from  mij/y.]  Cloudi- 
ness ;  state  of  being  overcast. 

The  speedy  depredation  of  air  upon  wstry 
moisture,  and  rcrsoQ  of  tlie  same  into  air,  ap- 
pearedi  in  the  sudden  raniilung  of  vujK>jn*  from 
glass,  or  the  blade  of  a  sword,  auctt  as  doth  not 
at  all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moisture,  for  the  ouifi- 
mm  scsttcretlt  Immediately.      Boom,  Xat.  Hut. 

Mi'sTioM.f  «•*•  [mution,  Fr.  Cotgrave; 
from  mistus,  Latin.]  The  state  of  being 
mingled. 

Iu  animal*  many  actions  are  nvlxt,  and  depend 
upon  their  living  form  as  well  as  that  of  miatiua  ; 
and,  though  they  wholly  serm  to  I 
body,  depart  upon  disunion. 


of  meet  helps. 
Ml'STINBSS. 
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do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting 

from  their  mutton,  produce  colour. 

Boyle  en  Cahmn. 

To  Mt'sTtE.*    See  To  Muia. 
Mibtlkto'e.  ft.  s.  [myreelcan,  Sax.  muttl, 
Danish,  birdlime,  arid  can,  a  twig.]  A 
plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mistletoe  consist*  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  shaped  like  a  bason, 
divided  into  four  parts,  and  beset  with 
warts ;  the  ovary  which  is  produced  in 
the  female  flowers  is  placed  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  plant  from  the  male  flowers, 
and  consists  of  four  shorter  leaves  ;  this 
becomes  a  round  berry,  full  of  a  glu- 
tinous substance,  inclosing  a  plain  heart- 
shaped  seed;  this  plant  is  always  pro- 
duced front  seed,  and  is  not  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  earth,  but  will  always 
grow  upon  trees ;  from  whence  the 
ancients  accounted  it  a  super-plant, 
who  thought  it  to  be  an  excrescence  on 
the  tree  without  seed.  The  manner  of 
its  propagation  is  as  follow*  :  the  mistle- 
toe thrush,  which  feeds  upon  the  berries 
of  this  plant  in  winter  when  it  is  ripe, 
doth  open  the  seed  from  tree  to  tree ; 
for  the  viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which 
immediately  surrouuds  the  seed,  doth 
somctinus  fasten  it  to  the  outward  part 
of  the  bird's  beak,  which,  to  get  dis- 
engaged of,  he  strikes  his  beak  at  the 
branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  so 
leaves  the  seed  sticking  by  this  viscous 
matter  to  the  bark,  which,  if  it  lights 
upon  a  smooth  part  of  the  tree,  will 
fasten  itself,  and  the  following  winter 
put  out  and  grow :  the  trees  which  this 
plant  doth  most  readily  take  upon  arc 
the  apple,  the  ash,  and  some  other 
smooth  rind  trees :  whenever  a  branch 
of  an  oak  tree  hath  any  of  these  plants 
growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  pre- 
served by  the  curious  in  their  collections 
of  natural  curiosities.  ^filler . 

Ifanowc  do  continue,  aheepc  hardly  that  fere 
Crare  mink  a  P  TMteT- 

A  barren  and  detected  vole  you  are  it  is 
The  inxs,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  imJ  lean, 
O'crcome  with  »ki  and  Ixdctul  nicAJtVM.  Shokiy. 

UitftiiK  growi'th  chiefly  ui>on  erab  trees,  apjilt. 
trees  %mnetiiiK-j  upon  tuulcs  and  rnri'ly  upon 
oak.;  the  f.iiiMft.*'  whereor  is  counted  very  me- 
dicinal    it  is  ever  grrrn  winter  and  «.umn>iT, 


and  beareth  a  while  glittering  berry  :  and  it  is  a 
[  utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon  which 


plant 

it  groweth.  Socm. 

All  your  temple*  atrow 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  iMuiWtf. 

Gay,  Trhsia. 

Mi'stlikb.  adj.  [flfijf  and  I  the."]  Resem- 
bling a  mist. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 
—  Not  I,  unless  the  IwcaUi  of  heart-tick  groans, 
e,  infold  me  from  the  search  uf  eyev. 
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For  alas  by  force  is  still  fro  roc  detayoad^ 
And  with  eorruptful  bribes  is  to  untruth  «***- 
trawei,  Spnitr,  F.  <l  ».  si.  S*. 

To  MisTBAMaLA'Ti.*  v.o.  [mwaivd  tians- 
lait.]    To  translate  incorrectly. 

Euaebius,  by  them  milmndaled. 

Bp.  Halt,  Hon.  vftke  Marr.  Clergy,  p.  135. 
Tbey  mutrarulalc  the  words. 

F'alky,  />i,";»m  Dipt,  p.  57. 

Mistbansla'tion.*  «j.  #.  [ntu  and  trans- 
lation.]   An  incorrect  translation. 

Here  are  to  be  excepted  mutranst'ttioru  and 
erroura,  eitlarr  in  copy,  or  in  press. 

LeMu  ,  Short  JfrtAtW  tori*  the  Dtitu. 

MI'STRESS-T  »■  »•  [maistrette,  mattreue, 

French.    See  also  Mastrrss. 
1 .  A  woman  who  governs :  correlative  to 
subject  or  to  servant. 
Here  stood  be  In  the  dark,  Ida  sharp  award  out, 


Misto'i.i>.  particip.  pass,  of  mittell. 
Misto  ok,  particip.  pass,  of  mistake. 

Look  ttvnifili^,  and  Kbepberd1,  look, 
What  sudden  blaac  of  nrajesty, 
Too  divine  to  W  mittooi.  ITiUon,  Arcaitt. 

To  MisTJtA'ts-.*  v.  a.  [mis  and  train.]  To 


To  stsnd\ ausps 


.HJmlritare,  A". 
Let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  asasrrcxf  of  the  bou?e. 


Like  the  Ely, 
That  once  was  mulntsi  of  the  field  and  floUrlsh'd, 
I'll  hang  my  heiul  and  perish. 

aafaprwrt,  Urn.  Vttt. 
He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  matrea  oosrrt  of  mighty  Europe. 


I 


I'm 


will  not  charm  my  tongue; 
apeak } 

My  tntatren  here  lies  murther'd  in  her  bed. 

The  lace  queen's  genliewonvan  1  a  knigbt's 
daughter! 

To  be  her  mittrru'  mirlrru  /  the  queen's  "fueen. 

AHoJhjifere. 

Rome  nosv  is  >.ii*fn-u  of  die  whole  world,  tea 
and  land,  to  either  pole.         H.  ./jsiaua,  CatUint, 

Wonder  iwt,  sovran  mulrrsj .'  if  perhaps 
Thou  can"-.t,  wbo  art  sole  wonder;  much  ks  aim 
Thy  looks,  tlk-  hearen  of  mildnrn,  with  disdain. 

jWilrsw,  P.  L. 

Tliose  »bo  aa^rt  the  lunar  o»b  presides 
O'er  humul  bodlvs,  and  Uie  ocean  guiilts  ! 
Who*  wases  obwsjuious  ebb,  or  soelling  rnn 
With  the  dn-Uning  or  cnertsutng  in  Don  ; 
With  rwwm  »wn  Iwr  ejojere  to  maintain 
As  mufr<-j«  ot'  the  rieers  and  llsc  main.  7/&icirm>/v. 

\\  lint  a  initeTalde  spectacle,  for  a  nation  Uiot 
ha.1  been  wuifrrw  at  sea  so  long. 

Wr*uKWi.f  Coiaj. 

2.  A  woman  who  hath  something  tn  pos- 
session. 

Ilwre  boil  slw  enjoyed  herself  »hil«  sba  wa* 
MUtVi-is.  of  Iwrself,  and  had  no  other  tboughts-but 
tuch  us  might  arise  out  of  qvia-t  senses.  Stabary. 

Ages  to  come,  tiuit  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
Will  tluiA  you  mutretM  of  the  Indie.  «erej 
Tliougb  streigbter  Iwuisds  your  fortune  did  con- 

a  wealthy  mine, 

JToUrr. 


In  your  large  heart  wa* 

A  woman  skilled  is  any  tiling. 
A  letter  desire*  all  young  wises  lo  make  them- 


.  A  woman  teacher. 

Erect  putdiek  schools,  provided  with  the  be  t 
and  ablest  masters  and  fitiiftnrisri.  Sirift. 

.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted. 

They  would  not  suffer  the  peiuce  to 
with,  or  my  rarely  to  sea,  bis  oualrew, 
they  pretended  Iw  should  forthwith  marry. 

Clarendon. 

Nice  honour  Mill  engage*  to  requite 
False  miafrrwei  and  proud  with  aligiit  for  slight. 
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€.  A  term  of 


Do  you  perceive  the  ghastaess  of  Iwr  eye  ?  Shah. 
7.  A  whores  a  concubine. 

I  will  lay  before  yon  die  Mate  of  the  case,  top* 
fount-  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  sale*  me  your 
(rear,  or  your  wife ;  and  bop*  to  convince  you 
t  the  latter  is  more  to  your  interest,  sail  will 
I  to  your  pleasure. 

Spectator,  No.  199. 

To  Mi  stress.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  wait  upon  a  mistress ;  to  be  courting. 
Mot  in  use. 

As  if  their  day 


only  to  be 


TWaw,  p.  3  SO. 

MYstresspikcr.*  it.  [Mistress  and 
piece.}  Chief  ornament ;  capital  dis- 
tinction, as  applied  to  a  woman. 

Eliiabcth  Blunt,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Blunt, 
wis  thought,  for  her  rare  ornaments  of  nature 
and  education,  to  be  the  beauty  and  mistress-piece 
of  her  time,     ienf  Herbert,  Hen.  rill.  p.  175. 

MrsTREss-tiiiP.*  n.  t.  Female  dominion, 
rule,  or  power. 

If  any  of  them  shall  usurp  a  missreis-ik ip  am 
the  rest,  or  make  herself  a  queen  over  titan. 

Bp.  Hall,  Retn.  p.  407. 

Mistbu'st.  m.  *.  [mis  and  trust.}  Diffi- 
dence ;  suspicion ;  want  of  confidence. 

He  m-ed»  no*  our  nutirutt,  ainee  be  delivers 
Our  officers,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  Just.  Sltaispeare,  Macbeth. 

Not  then  eujarurt,  but  Under  Ice,  injoins 
That  I  «houlil  mind  thee  oil ;  mid  mind  ihou  me. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

To  MisTRu'rr.  v.  a.  [wis  and  trust.}  To 
suspect;  to  doubt;  to  regard  with 
diffidence. 

Will  any  man  allege  those  human  infirmities, 
ies  reasons  why  these  things  iliould  bo  Tiuitr-uttctl, 
or  doubted  of.  II wecr. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mhiruti 
Ensuing  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  see, 
Tlie  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  uurin. 

Sfttiksjmre . 
Fair  her  own  book  etutrwrrf  at  the  tight. 
On  that  »ide  war,  oa  Sbh  •  single  fight.  Cowley. 

Tlie  relation  of  a  Spartan  youth,  that  suffered  a 
for  comcnled  under  las  robe  to  tear  out  his 
,  it  mo.'1-Bjierf  by  men  of  business.  Brum. 
The  generoua  train  complies, 

I  in  virtue's  fuir  disguise. 

Pope,  OJyti. 

MisTRo'sTrtJL.  adj.  [mistrust  and  full.} 
Diffident ;  doubting. 

I  bold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  saidrUJj/u/,  where  tl  noble  heart 
J  lath  pswn'd  sn  open  Itsnd  in  sign  of  love. 

Shahtftcare. 

Here  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  suspect,, 
So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 

Waller. 

Mistrc'stpolwim.  ».  *.  [from  ntittruti- 
fid.}   Diffidence ;  doubt. 

Without  him  I  found  a  weakness  snd  a  mtt- 
truttf tdnem  of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  hit  beet 
strength,  whan  at  any  time  I  mist  him.  Sidney. 

Mistrd'stfully.  adv.  [from  mistrustful.} 

With  suspicion ;  with  mistrust. 
Mistbo'stihgly.*  adv.  With  mistrust. 

HuioeL 

MiSTRO'8Tt«M.t  adj.  [from  mutrtut.} 
Confident ; 


"  Where  be  doth  in  stream.  mistrustlcss  play, 
Vcil'd  with  night's  robe,  uwy  stalk  the  ji 
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of  ha  touttsdftvco, 
tiltcr'd  round  lit*  place. 
GMmatk,  Descried  VMage. 

To  Mistu'nk.*  v.  a.  [mm  and  fit**.]  To 
tune  amiss;  to  put  out  of  tune. 

Any  instrument  mistunyd  shell  hurts  true  song. 

Skelton,  Poems,  p.  991. 

To  Mistu'rn.-  v.  a.  [mm  and  tern.]  To 
pervert.  Obsolete. 

Them  —  diet  woleu  myttunte  the  evangelie  of 
Christ.  irkljfe,  Got.  1. 

To  MiSTiyioR.*  v.a.  [mm*  and  fitter.]  To 
instruct  amiss. 

The  swarm 

Of  gay  nistuior'd  youths,  who  ne'er  the  cbsrm 
Of  virtue  bear,  nor  wsh  st  wisdom's  door. 

Edwards,  Sam.  88. 

Mi'stTT.  adj.  [from  mm/.] 

1.  Clouded  ;  overspread  with  mists. 

The  morrow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispers'd  the  shadows  of  lb*  usury  night. 

SpnutT,  F.  6- 

Loud  howling  wolrcs  arouse  the  jades, 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  H.ig^i.ng  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves ;  and  from  their  auaty 

Parents  overprice  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold litem  through  the  vapours  of  « Section,  which 
alter  the  appearance,  as  things  seem  bigger  in 
isutate  mornings.  IKoMoa. 

Now  smoake  with  show'rt  the  mitfy  mountain 
ground, 

And  floated  fields  lie  undwinguhh'd  round. 

2.  Obscure ;  dark  ;  not  plain. 

To  Misundersta'kd.  v.  a.  [mm  and  «n- 
der stand.}  To  misconceive ;  to  mistake. 

The  wordl  of  Tertullian,  as  tlury  are  by  them  I 
alledgcd  are  aafrnnaViahisd.  ll.jci.rr. 

He  failed  in  distinguishing  two  regions,  both 
called  Eden,  and  altogether  ssimswferstasa'  two  of 
the  four  rivro.  II  alegh . 

In  vain  do  men  ttike  wnctnary  in  sudi  nusviMirr- 
aloesl  expressions  ea  these ;  and  from  a  falso  per- 
juauui)  tliat  they  caanot  reform  their  lives,  never 
go  about  It.  SnUA. 

This  If  it  be  neglected,  wOl  make  the  reader 
very  much  mistake  and  fitinnaVrssffisd  hn  meaning. 

Locit. 

Were  tbey  only  deii^nexi  to  instruct  the  tljree 
succeeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  vimi  t.tirrttaod.  A'.ldimu 
The  example  of  a  good  man  Is  the  best  direction 
we  can  follow  in  the  performance  of  our  ditty ; 
tlie  uw*t  c  tact  rules  and  precepts  are  subject  to  be 
;  some  at  least  will  mistake  their 
Ji<Bj«r»,  firm. 

Muumdkrsta'koikg.  n.t.  [from  misunder- 
stand.} 

I.  Dissension;  difference;  disagreement. 

There  it  a  great,  ninnvkrtt<mdmg  betwixt  the 
coqiutculor  philoM>]>h«D  and  tlie  chemists.  Beyle. 

Sca-vanta  mistake,  and  *otnrtirr.e«  oevaviorj  mis* 
tinderttundin^i  uuuing  friends.  Swift. 

Errour;  misconception. 
Sever  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the 
point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  mitundenUmd. 
trv  or  fissr.  Boom. 

Misu'sAOE.t  »»•  «•  [from  ntutue.} 
1.  Abuse;  ill  use. 

But  if  the  name  of  God  be  prouhaned  by  tie 
disesteeme  and  musn^  of  the  things  it  is  called 
anon,  then  surely  it  is  sanctified  when  use  same  are 
1  discriminatiTely  used,  that  is,  as  be- 
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worthily  arid  c 


p.  6*. 


2.  Bad  treatueut. 

To  Misu'se.  v.  a.  [mesuter,  French ;  mil 
and  use.}    To  treat  or  tu 
to  abuse. 

A«  a°ial™'  ftecwritTd^h"  prin™'*"^ 

In  deeds  dahon'rable.         SSaisptxre,  Hen.  IV. 

It  h«h  hocn  their  custom  >>hac>efully  to  iuiiuk 
the  fervent  seal  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  con- 
verting the  monies  that  hud  been  levied  for  such 
wars  to  their  own  services.  Rategk. 

lUrehus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  muuctf  wine. 

MUivn,  Comus. 

Machiavcl  mske*  it  apposr,  Uwt  the  wmlenessof 
tlslr,  once  so  strong,  was  caused  by  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  papacy,  i  ' 
religion. 

Misu'ce.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  wtt  ■ 
Such  beastly,  shameless  tnmiformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  d«oe,  as  may  not  he 
Without  much  shame  retold.     Saott/i.  Ben.  IT. 

2.  Wrong  or  erroneous  use. 

How  names  taken  for  things  mislead  tbe  under- 
standing, the  attentive  reading  of  phdosophical 
writers  would  discover,  and  that  in  t 


We  have 
by  fasting  and 
misuse  of  our 
them. 

To  Miswe'ar.*  ti.  ».  [i* 
wear  ill. 

That  which  is  miswrougbt  will  muwesr. 

.Boons,  Charge  at  tkt  Sessions  af  the  >'erjc. 

To  Miswe'en.  «.  m.  [mm  and  ween.]  To 
misjudge ;  to  distrust.  Obsolete. 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show  , 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  wiuwsn  t 
Spenser,  F.  Q. 

To  Miswe'kd.  v.  n.  [mil  and  penban,  Sax,] 
To  go  wrong.  Obsolete. 

Every  thing  begun  with  reason, 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end : 
But  things  miswunselled  must  ncnU  musnmsf. 

Spenser,  Hnbk.  Tate. 
In  this  mtje  Mi)l  niuid'red  snd  miraenti 
the  same, 


hist 

To  Miswri'tb.*  w.  a.  [nil  and  write  f 
Saxon,  mifpriitan.]  To  write  incor- 
rectly. 

He  correctetb  the  word  thai  *  »■  muiii-jien  there* 

Bp.  Casin,  Can.  of  Script,  p.  175. 

MiawRO'UGDT.*  part,  [mn  and  wrought.} 
Uudly  worked. 

That  which  is  fntrsprostg*/  will  mlswenr. 

Bacon,  Charge  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Verge. 

To  Misyo'kx.*  v.  n.  [mm  and  yoie.}  To 
be  joined  improperly. 

Hindered  in  wedlock,  by  misydn^  with  a  di. 
„rsity  of  nature  aa  well  at  of  religion. 

Milton,  Doet.  and  Bit.  of  Dirorce. 

Mi'sv.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  mineral. 

Misy  contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of 
iron :  it  is  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow  colour,  of  friable 
structure,  and  resembles  the  golden 
marcasite*.  Hill. 
Miszb'aloos.*  adj.  [mm  and  zeabtu.}' 
MittaJcenly  realous. 
A  gu.se,  '[ft^elUiioo.]  which, 
5  o  2 


d  by  Google 
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first  cried  down,  w  since  taken  up  by  lorae  mu- 

!  Itormsll  cliurch. 

Bp.  Malt,  Rem.  p.  240. 
I  of  libcflingte- 
■  themf. 
Hilton,  ^aasiinV  A 
Mite,  n.  $.  [mite,  French;  tnijt,  _ 
1.  A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or 
a  weevil. 

Virginity  breeds  miln,  like  a  cheese,  consumes 
itself  to  1)m  very  paring,  and  din  with  feeding  ia 
own  stomach. 


] 


Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees, 

The  mile  invisible  else,  of  nature's  band 

Lent  animal.  PUlip*. 

The  Idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  from  that  of 
s  mUtf.  2*ockc 

'i.  The  twentieth  port  of  a  grain. 

The  SeriHe  niece  of  eight  contai 
pennyweight  twenty -oik-  grain*  and  fifteen  miltt, 
of  which  there  arc  twenty  in  the  grain,  of  Marling 
silver,  and  i»  in  value  forty-three  English  pence 
and  eleven  hundred  da  of  a  penny.  Artmlhrvrt. 
3.  Any  thing  proverbially  (mall ;  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing. 

Though  any  nun's  corn  they  do  bite, 
They  will  not  allow  bim  a  mile- 
Art  you  defrauded,  when  be  feeds  the  poor, 
Our  nuie  decrease*  nothing  of  yourstore.  Dryden. 

Did  1  e'er  my  rntle  with- hold 
From  the  impotent  and  old  ?  Stejft. 
i.  A  small  particle. 

Put  blue-bottles  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be 
stained  with  red.  because  the  ants  thrust  in  tlieir 
stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small  mile  of  their 
stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same  effect  as  oil 
of  vitriol.  Hay  on  Crmtion. 

Mite'lla.  n.  s.  A  plant.  MilU-r. 
Mi  thridate.  ».  *.  [milhridale,  French.] 
Mithridair  is  one  of  the  capital  me- 
dicines of  the  shops,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  ingredients,  and  has  its  name 
from  its  inventor  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus.  Quincg. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 
A  mithridate.  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  said, 

Donne,  Poems,  p.  I 54. 
Mi'thridate  mustard,  n.  s.  [thtaspi,  Lat.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 
Mi'ticabXK.*  adj.  [from  mitigo,  Latin.] 
Capable  of  mitigation. 

By  the  practices  of  boly  men,  Cod  also  shewed 
that  the  rigour  of  that  ceremonious  law  was 
mitijravte.  Barron,  vol.  ii.  S.  15. 

Mi'tigant.  adj.  [mitigans,  Lai.]  Lenient; 

lenitive. 
To  MITIGATE.*  v.  c 

mitiger,  French.] 
1.  To  temper;  to  make  less  rigorous. 

We  could  greatly  won,  tint  the  rigour  of  their 
opinion  went  allayed  and  sssrsgeJed.  Hooker. 
<>.  To  alleviate  ;  to  make  mild ;  to  assuage. 
Mishaps  are  maswr'd  by  advice  discreet, 
And  counsel  ami^aics  like  greatest  smart. 

Sprmer,  F.  Q. 

All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  bow  that  which  must 
he  endured  mar  be  nuli^oted,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  may  be,  that 
when  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the  best  may 
be  made  of  th**'  that  are.  Hooker. 

:i.  To  mollify;  to  make  less  severe;  to 
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4>.  To  cool ;  to  moderate. 

Sonkt-Ume  the  Home  was  mtiifaled,  that  it  miglil  1 
not  buan  up  the  beasts  that  wen  sent  against  the  | 
ungodly.  H'imVss,  xvi.  18. 

A  man  has  frequent  opportunity  of  mitigating 
of  a  party,  of  softening  the  envious, 
logry,  and  rectifying  the  prejudiced. 

Additon,  Sped. 

Mitiga'tiok.  n.  *.  [rnifijjirfio,  Latin ;  mi- 
tigation, French ;  from  mitigate.]  Abate- 
ment of  any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or 
painful. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of 
that  granted  to  bim  by  parliament,  because  it 
might  encourage  other  countries  to  pray  the  like 
release  or  mittfalivn.  Bacon. 

They  erased  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of 
sundry  crimes ;  and  when  the  hills  were  found 
they  committed  them,  and  suffered  than  to  Languish 
long  in  prison,  to  oilort  from  them  great  Sites  and 
ransoms,  which  they  termed  compositions  and  mt- 
iigatmu.  Bacon,  If  en.  VII. 

Mi'tigative.*  adj.  [mitigatif,  French.] 
Lenitive ;  having  power  to  alleviate. 

Cofgrrrt*. 

Mi'tioator.*  *.  f.  [from  mitigate.]  An 
appeaser.  Huliet. 

MITRELt  ».  s.  [mitre,  French;  mitra, 
Latin  ;  ftfrpe,  Greek  ;  attire  for  the  head, 
formerly  worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
women ;  not  unlike,  in  shape,  to  the 
episcopal  crown.] 

1.  An  ornament  for  the  head. 

Nor  Pantheus,  thoe,  thy  mitre  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phcebus,  tat 'd  from  impious  hands. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  episcopal  crown 


MIX 


Ml'TTIatUS.'t  ft. 
bv  winch  a 


i.  [Latin.]    A  warrant 
commits  an 


itigo,  Latin;] 


I  undertook 
Before  thee;  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitiiprlc  tlieir  doom, 
On  me  deriv'd. 


they  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables,  or 

not.  tt'atti. 
Mi'thb.  \n.  t.  [Among  workmen.]  A 
Mi'ter.  /    mode  of  joining  two  boards 

together.  Miller 
Mt'TRBD.t  adj.  [mitrt,  Fr. ;  from  mitre.'] 

Wearing  a  mitre ;  adorned  with  a  mitre 

Huloet. 

He  shook  Ids  miler'd  lock*.     Mfillon,  I.yddat. 
Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate, 
Or  mitred  priest  appoint  the  solemn  day  ?  Prior. 

Mitred  sbbats,  among  us,  were  those  that  were 
exempt  from  she  diocesan's  jurisdiction ,  as  having 
'  authority,  and 
called  abbots 
Ayliffi;  Pttrer^on. 
limly  seen, 
«ter  pale. 
Eng.  Hard.  B-  1. 

Sending 


within  iheir 
being  lords 
vjvuvii  gn. 

Hie  fane  conventual  there  is 
The  mitred  wiudow,  and  the  etc 
^faauiv, 


Mi'ttent.  adj.  [mittens,  Latin.] 
forth ;  emitting. 

The  fluxion  proccedrtli  from  humours  peccant 
in  quantity  or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  tile  part 
mUtenl  upon  the  iiifejior  weak  part*. 

tt'ixnwn,  Surgery. 

Mi'ttens.  n.  s.  pi.  [mitotan,  French.  It 
is  said  that  mil  is  the  original  word ; 
whence  mitten,  the  plural:  and,  after- 
wards, mittens,  as  in  chicken  ] 

1.  Coarse  gloves  for  the  winter. 
IXrcember  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid 

atpect ;  as  also  January  cla»l,  in  Irish  rug,  holding 
in  furred  mix/outhe  sign  of  Capricorn. 

Pencham  »4  Droning. 

2.  Gloves  that  cover  the  arm  without  co- 
vering the  fingers. 

S.  To  handle  one  without  mittens.  To  use 
,  P.  L.  I    one  roughly.  A  low  phrase.  Ainsviorth. 

H 


to  prison. 

Hever  w#«  tl>crc  s  more  clow  jjriiowr  tlcsn  my 
soul  is  for  the  lime  to  niv  body  ;  close.  In  respect 
to  the  esvencu  of  tbuyp'irit.  which,  since  its  iru 

tip.  Unit,  fret  Prisoner,  $  7. 

To  MlX.f  f .  a.  [mircan,  Saxon  ;  mischen, 
Teut.  and  German  ;  mitceo,  mints,  LaU] 

1.  To  unite  to  something  else. 

Ephrairn  hath  mixed  himself  among  l lie  people. 

Ho*,  vil.  8. 

2.  To  unite  various  ingredients  into  one 
mass. 

A  mhed  multitude  went  up  with  them,  and 
flocks  and  herds.  Krod.  xil.  36. 

He  sent  out  of  bit  mouth  a  blast  of  fire,  and  out 
of  bis  lips  a  naming  breath,  and  out  of  his  tongue 
he  cast  out  sparks  and  tempests ;  and  they  were 
all  miH  together.  3  Jfatfras. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
I'eqietual  circle,  multiform;  and  mu- 
And  nourish  all  things.  Afsheis,  P.  i. 

3.  To  form  of  different  substances  or 
kinds. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument,  saint  of  ndigin-ot 
and  civil  considerations ;  and  likewise  ntirt  between 
OODIemjilutive  and  active.         itocsm,  Helm  War. 

W  To  join  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  confuse. 

Brothers,  you  mnr  your  sadness  with  some  fear  ; 
This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court. 


She  turns,  on  kmpitahle  ilM-u^b*  intent ; 
Wlnt  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  nor  Well  join'd,  inelegant,^but  l«ill(T 
axe      r  UsU,  uphe    wi      in  £ 

To  Mix.f  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  united  into  one  mass,  not  by 
junction  of  surfaces,  but  by  mutual  in- 
trotnission  of  parts. 

But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  bow  we  may  come 
TodLnU',  and  mir with  our  connatural  dust? 

^  ^  Jftbtrn,  P.  L. 

Total  they  mtr,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring;  or  reslrain'd  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  -sir  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 

afuV.«,P./.. 

1.  To  be  joined,  in  a  general  sense. 

The  evil  soon, 
Driven  beck,  redounded  as  a  Hood  on  those 
From  wlwm  it  sprung,  impossible  to  ma 
WiUi  blessedness.  Iftuon,  P.  L. 

Mi'xEN.f  n.  s.  [tnixen.  Saxon;  what  is 
mixed  together.^  A  dunghill ;  a  laysta). 

Tl«  sunne  that  shineth  on  the  tnyttne. 

Chaucer,  Pmm't  Title. 
1  thinke  tbeclownc,  that  drive*  the  «uren  cart, 
Hath  lietter  lisp  then  princes,  such  as  I : 
No  storm  of  fortune  casts  him  downe. 

Mir.fiirMag.  p.  16. 
mravn  of  ill-contrived  forgeries,  wliich 
was  miule  btrlore  Bedi-V  time. 
Bp.  Llmnt,  Hist.  a/Ci.  Gov.  in  £n/jf.  Pref. 

Mi'xer.*  ».  s.  [from  »tx.]  One  who 
mixes ;  a  mingler. 

Cot  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
Mixt.*  part,  of  n»»j.    See  To  Mix. 
Mixtili'neap..»  adj.  [mixiut  and  linearis, 
Latin.]    Consisting  of  a  line,  or  lines, 
port  straight,  and  part  curved. 

,  are  doTenrrtt  from  each 
Clc  being  km  than  the 
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menu  above  meniioned ;  mid  this  still  lew  thin 
the  tfiun^li!  CET.     Bit.  Berkeley,  Aruiliftt,  |  94. 

Mi'xtion.  ».  i.  [mixtiotL,  French  ;  from 
mix,]  Mixture ;  confusion  of  one  thing 
with  another. 

Others  perceiving  this  nil*  to  tall  short,  have 
piwcd  it  out  by  th«  minim  of  vacuity  among 
bodies,  believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer 
than  another.  Digta  „„  fl^u-i. 

They  arc  not  to  be  lightly  past  over  a*  element- 
ary or  subterraneous  mixtima.  Brmcn. 

Mi'xTLY.f  [front  mir.]  With  coalition  of 
different  parts  into  one. 

Not  to  proceed  precisely,  or  merely,  according 
to  ilia  laws  and  customs  either  of  England  or 
Scotl&nd  ;  but  mirtti/,  uccording  to  the inxtrui lions 
by  your  majesty  to  be  set  down,  after  the  iroita. 
tion  and  precedent  of  the  council  of  the  marches, 
hare  in  England  erected,  upon  the  union  of  Wales. 

.  Bacon,  Articles  on  lie  Union  if  Eng.  ami  Scotland. 

Mi'xTURE.t  it.  *.  [mixture,  old  French ; 
mixtura,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  ;  the  state  of  being 

mixed. 

O  happy  mtrrarr,  wherein  things  contrary  do 
so  qualify  and  correct  the  one  die  danger  of  the 
other's  excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us 
presume,  as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the 
sense  of  our  own  wretchedness ;  nor,  while 
we  trust  In  the  mercy  of  God  through  Oirist 
Jesut,  fear  be  able  to  tyrannize  over  us  !  Hooter. 

Those  liquors  ore  cupelled  ont  of  the  body  which, 
'.iy  their  mixture,  convert  the  aliment  into  ail 
1  liquid.  Arbuthnot. 
I,  by  baleful  furies  led. 

i  mirtxrt  suln'd  my  motlier's  bed. 

/tyr. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 

Come  vial  —  What  if  this  mufsirr  do  not  work 
at  all  ?  Saaae/Kvirr. 

While  we  live  in  this  world,  where  good  and 
bad  men  are  blended  together,  and  where  there  is 
atto  a  mitttert  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distributed 
by  God,  to  serve  the  ends  of  bis  proiidcitce. 

Atterbury,  Serm. 

'X  That  which  i»  added  and  mixed. 

Neither  can  God  himself  be  otherwise  under- 
<ood,  than  as  a  mind  free  and  disentangled  from 
aJl  corporeal  asinjurej,  perceiving  and  moving  all 
things.  8titiiHgJtett. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  pouiblc  for  a 
community  to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mil. 
tun  of  piety  in  its  constitution. 

Addison,  FreeioltL-r. 

Mi'zwAZE.f  *•  [**  cant  word,  formed 
from  maze  by  reduplication.]  A  maze ; 
a  labyrinth. 

He  filial  vesllicd  us  through  the  whole  Inhyrinth 
and  otisMtitf  of  thia  life,  shewing  us  the  kno*v  ledge 
of  using  it  well,  //eraser,  Tr^Bevt,  (1 587,)  p.  69. 

the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mamase  at  variety  of  opinions  and 
authors  to  truth.  /.oetr. 
Mi'zzex.  n.  t.  [mezaeit,  Dutch.] 

The  mizzen  is  a  mast  in  the  stern  or 
back  part  of  a  ship :  in  some  large  ship* 
there  are  two  such  masts,  that  standing 
next  the  main  mast  is  called  the  main 
,  and  the  other  near  the  poop  the 
e  mizzen :  the  length  of  a 
is  half  that  of  the  mainmast, 
the  same  with  that  of  the  maintop 
from  the  quarterdeck,  and  the 
length  of  the  mizzen  topmast  is  half  that. 

,ca  had  his  leg  frsetere'dby 

I  of  his 


To  Mi'zzle.*  v.  n.  To  rain  small  rain. 
See  To  Mist.s,  and  Mxaxlivo. 

Now  giones  to  nsixxar  /  hye  we  homeward  fast. 

Sttenter,  Shay.  Cat.  Nov. 

Mi'zzle.*  ft.  t.  Small  rain.  See  Misle. 
Mi'zzy.  n. «.   A  bog ;  a  quagmire. 

Ainswortk. 

Mnemo'micai-*  \  adj.  [from  mnemonic**.] 
Msemo'kick.     j      Assisting  memory: 
as  mnemoniclc  tables. 

Mr.  Beal'a  offer  of  sending  to  the  society  — 
Caleb  Moriey's  mnemonlcal  scrolls,  together  with 
this  explication,  wss  accepter!  of. 

Hitl.  Royal  Sue.  i.  934. 
MNEMO'SICKS.  ft.  S.  [/sylistsrmt.]     The  act 

of  memory. 
Mo.  adj.    [ma,  Saxon;  mar,  Scottish.] 
Making  greater  number ;  more.  Obsolete. 

Calliope  and  muses  ate, 
Smm  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spenter. 
^  With  nxliows  i.ini  oiyokes,  "ith  other  things  mo, 

TVtsrr. 

Mo.  adv.   Further  ;  longer.  Obsolete. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  me 
Of  damps  so  duU  and  heavy ; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  crcr  *o» 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy.  SbaMtpear*. 
To  MOAN. f  v.  a.  [from  msnan,  Saxon,  to 
Anciently  written  wane  or 
like  the  Saxon  original.]  To  la- 
ment ;  to  deplore. 

Edward  tore  it  ment.      R.  of  Brum*,  p.  955. 
Ye  floods,  yc  woods,  ye  echoes,  svaait, 
My  dear  Columbo  dead  and  gone.  Prior. 

To  MoAM.t  v.  n.  To  grieve ;  to  make  In- 
mcDtation.  In  the  following  passage 
from  Shakspeare,  the  old  copies  read 
meant,  the  same  as  moans.  See  the  ety- 
mology of  the  verb  active. 

Thus  she  mmt  •• 
Asleep,  my  love  ? 

What,  dead,  my  dove  ?       Sbnif.  Midi  AT.  Dream . 

The  gen'rous  band  redrrsaive  scarcb'tl 
Into  the  borrours  of  the  gloomy  jail, 
Unpity'd  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans. 

Thornton. 

Moan,  m.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Lamentu- 
tion ;  audible  sorrow ;  grief  expressed 
in  words  or  cries. 

I  have  disabled  mine  ctnle, 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  cuntitimince; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
from  such  a  noble  rate.  StaJrxjMffrr,  Herd-  of  IVn.  I 
The  fresh  stream  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her 


The  salt  tears  fell 
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Hollow  groans, 
And  cries  of  tortur'd  glsnstv  Pope,  OiU  St.  CtxHia. 
Mo'akpcl.»  adj.  [moan  and  full.']  La- 
mentable ;  expressing  sorrow  ;  exciting 
sorrow. 

Look  upon  all  the  sad  montful  objects  in  the 
world,  betwixt  whom  all  our  compassion  is  wont 
to  he  divided.  Unmmond,  Jr'urt*,  iv.  5*0. 

l)o  not  grudge,  or  make  moanful  complaint. 

Barrvv,  Serm.  on  Acts,  X.  42. 

Mo'*  N  fully.*  adv.  [from  moan/id.)  With 
lamentation. 

This  our  poepi  are  ever  moanfuffy  ringing. 

/tameM  Cuntent  (cd.  16B5,)  p.  135. 

MOAT.  n.  *.  [matte,  French,  a  mound  ; 
mora,  low  Latin.]  A  canal  of  water 
round  a  house  or  castle  for  defence. 


The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  having  g 
great  moot  round  about  it,  the  work  of  a  noble 
gentleman,  of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  bad  bought 
It-  Sidney. 

The  fortress  thrice  himself  in  person  storm 'd ; 
Your  valour  bravely  did  Ih'  asaault  sustain, 
And  fiU'd  the  moat,  and  ditches  with  the  slain. 

Dryien. 

No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  not,-,  nnr 

mound, 

Nor  drum  was  beard.  Dryien 7  Orul. 

To  Moat.  v.  a.  [matter,  French,  from  the 
noun.]  To  surround  with  canals  by 
way  of  defence. 

I  will  presently  to  St-  Luke's;  there  at  the 
moated  Grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 

Stattpfllre,  Meat,  fir  Mtnt. 
An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 

Dryien. 

He  sees  he  can  hardly  approach  grratnrss,  bur, 
as  a  mooted  castle,  Ise  must  first  pass  the  mud  and 

filth  with  which  it  U  encomr««d.  Dryien. 

MOB.f  n.  s.  [contracted  from  mobile,  Lat. 
Mr.  Malone  believes  the  word  mobile  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage about  1690,  and  to  have  been 
soon  abbreviated  into  mob.  T.  Ilrown,  he 
says,  in  1690,  uses  both  the  Latin  word 
at  length,  and  the  abbreviation  ;  and  in 
the  preface  to  Cleomenes,  two  years 
afterwards,  Dryden  uses  mob  with  a 
kind  of  apology.  Note  on  Dryden's 
Prefc  to  Don  Sebastian.  Mobile,  how- 
ever,  had  certainly  been  in  use  long  be- 
fore 1690,  as  the  examples  from  South 
and  L'Estrango  prove.  The  rabble 
which  attended  the  partisans  of  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  latter  end  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  are  said  by 
Mr.  Toilet  to  have  been  first  called 
44  mobile  vulgus,"  and  afterwards  by  con- 
traction the  mob;  and  ever  since  the 
word  mob  has  become  proper  English.] 
The  croud  ;  a  tumultuous  rout. 

Parts  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dawbu- ;  a 
a  very  moustcr  in  a  llanlwlomew.fair,  for  tlte  «sn4 
to  gape  at.  Drykn. 

Dreams  arc  but  interludes,  wlkich  fancy  m tikes, 
When  monarch  reason  tlvrps,  this  mimlck  wakes  : 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things. 
A  court  of  cotih-rs,  and  a  mot  of  kings.  Dryden. 

A  cluster  of  mot  were  making  themselves 
merry  with  their  betters.       Additxm,  Freeholder. 

MoB.f  n.  *■  [from  mobU.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Itather  from  the  verb  mob,  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  has  taken  no  notice  in  this 
sense.]  A  kind  of  female  undress  for 
the  head. 

Kitty  repealed  without  book  the  eight  beat  lines 
iu  the  play  :  went  in  our  molt  to  the  dumb  man  ; 
told  me  my  lover's  uatne,  Ac. 

AddJtan,  S/ieel.  323. 

Tito  ordinary  morning  head-dress  of  ladies  con- 
tinued lu  be  chltinguislwtl  by  the  name  of  mat,  to 
almost  tin  etui  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 

Mutant,  Note  on  Ifnmlel. 

In  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  tills 
morning  cap  Ins  always  been  celled  a  mot,  and 
not  a  mob.  Steevetu,  A'ule  on  Hamlet. 

To  MOB.*  v.  a.  [adopted  perhaps  from 
mab,  to  dress  carelessly ;  of  which  the 
etymology  is  uncertain.]  To  wrap  up, 
as  in  a  veil  or  cowl ;  hence  the  mob-cap 
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Swarms  of  men  that  went  gossiping  op  and 
down,  telling  odd  stories  to  the  people,  aa  old  wives 
and  nurses  do  to  chQdresi, taring  risotto/tbcmcrdas 
m  wiHxxti  t»  women*!,  and  their  hem  meb'd  In 
hood*  and  lung  can  like  petticoats. 

More  on  the  Seven  Ckurrhei,  (1669,)  Pref.  b.  3. 

2V>  Mob.  v.  a.  [from  the  nouix]  To 
harass  or  overbear  by  tumult. 

Mo'bbish.+  adj.  [from  mob."]  Mean ; 
done  after  the  manner  of  the  mob. 

This  uuMuft  act  was  thought  an  artifice  of  the 
scorers         wuna^  rf  rtat*^  ,,788f)  p.  5S. 

Mr.  Fox  treated  the  asaociationa  tar  prosecuting 
thene  libels  as  trailing  to  pre  Trot  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  and  m  a  mut'lni') 
tyranny. 

Burke,  Ota.  est  tie  CW.  of  the  Minority,  (1793). 

Mo'bbt.  it.  «.  An  American  drink  made 
of  potatoes. 

Mo'bilb.  n.  i.  [mobile,  Latin.]  The  popu- 
lace ;  the  rout ;  the  mob. 

Long  experience  lis*  found  it  true  of  the  un- 
thinking niUt,  that  the  cloeer  they  ahut  their  eyes 
the  wider  they  open  their  hands.       South,  Serin. 

The  motth  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler,  they  are 
mtlcat  with  one.  L'Eetmngt. 

Mo'bilb.*  adj.[mobile,  French.]  Movable. 


To  treat*  of  any  star 
Fjll  or  ela*  moUt.  Steilon,  Poem*,  p.  I 56. 

Mobi'lity.  n.  s.  [mobUitf,  French  ;  mobil- 
itas,  Latin.] 

1.  Mobility  is  the  power  of  being  asoved. 

Locke. 

A  rod  or  bar  of  iron,  having  Mood  long  in  a 
» iiuiow,  or  elsewhere,  being  thence  taken,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  or  in  any 
other  kind  of  liquid  subatance,  where  it  may  hare 
a  free  motility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  unquletudc. 

(ToMoh  on  Education. 

The  present  nge  hath  attempted  periietual  no- 
tioni,  wboee  revolutions  might  oot-lset  the  ex- 
emplary motility,  and  ouumeaaure  time  itself. 

Bmm,  Putg.  Err. 

You  tell,  it  ia  ingenite,  active  force, 
Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move 
W  ord\  which  mean  nodiing.  Bfockrauri. 

2.  NimhkncsR  ;  activity. 

The  Romans  haU  the  lulvnnrngc  by  the  bulk  of 
their  slaps,  and  the  fleet  of  Antiocbus  io  the  swift- 
ness and  mobility  of  theirs,  which  aerved  them  in 
great  stead  in  die  flight.  Arlmthnot. 

3.  [In  cant  language.]  The  populace. 

She  tingled  you  out  with  her  eye  aa  camn 
in  chief  of  the  ,n.Mity.     Dryden,  Don  Scbattian. 

•i.  Fickleness;  inconstancy.  Ainsworth. 

To  Mo'BLK.f  v-  a.  [sometimes  written 
mable,  perhaps  by  a  ludicrous  allusion  to 
the  French  je  m'kabille.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Or  from  the  provincial  word  mab ; 
whence  perhaps  to  mob,  a  verb  hitherto 
overlooked.]  tTo  wrap  up,  as  in  a  hood. 

But  who,  ah  woe !  hath  seen  the  matted  queen, 
Hun  bercroot  up  and  down.   SSnlcipeare,  Hamlet. 
The  moon  does  wools  up  herself. 

Shirley,  Gentleman  of  Venice. 
Mo'cao-STONE.  n.  s.  [from  Mocha,  there- 
fore more  properly  Mocha-stone.] 

Mocho-ttoact  are  related  to  the  agar, 
of  a  clear  horny  grey,  with  declinations 
representing  mosses,  shrubs,  and 
branches,  black,  brown,  red,  in  the  sub. 
stance  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 
To  MOCK.T  v.  a.  [mocauer,  French;  woo 

do,  Welsh  ;         luntS/m,  Greek.] 
1.  To  deride;  to  laugh  at;  to  ridicule. 


All  the  regions 
Do  aeemingly  revolt ;  and  who  reaiat 
Are  mock  d  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.        Shaktpem,  Coriol. 

Many  thousand  widowa 
Sail  this  bb  mock,  moot  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands; 

Mod  mothers  from  their  suns, 

We'll  dishorn  the  spirit. 

And  mod  him  home  to  Wi 


Ana  meat  mm  nome  to  Windsor.  ShaJttponre. 

I  am  aa  one  eiaofad  of  hia  neighbour ;  Ihejust, 
upnghtmanisinucted  to  acorn.  Jot,  xii.  4. 

.  To  deride  by  imitation;  to  mimick  in 

rrvnfrdflisr 


contempt. 

I  long,  till  Kdward  fall  by  war's 
Fur  mockmq  marriage  with  a  J- 


3.  To  defeat ;  to  elude. 

My  father  ia  gone  into  bis  grave, 
And  widi  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mod  the  expectations  of  the  world ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  rase  out 
llotten  opinion.  Skatqieart,  Hen.  IV. 

+.  To  fool ;  to  tantalize  ;  to  play  on  con- 

'         ^  He  will  not 
Mod  ut  with  his  bleat  sight,  thence  snatch  him 
hence. 

Soon  we  shall  sec  our  hope  return.  Milton,  P.  R. 

Why  do  I  overlive? 
Why  am  I  mod'd  with  death,  and  IcnguWd  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?  MiU  m,  P.  L. 

Heav'n's  fuUcr  influence  moras  our  daiil'd 


Too  groat  its  brightness,  and  loo  strong  iu  light. 

Prior. 

To  Mock.  o.  ».    To  make 
sport. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  i 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mod  ml 

A  stallion  horse  ia  aa  a  mooting  friend ;  he 
neigbeih  under  every  one.  Ecclta.  xaiii.  6. 

When  thou  tisocaejf,  shall  do  man  make  thee 
n»J mined  ?  Job. 

Mock.  it.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Ridicule;  act  of  contempt;  fleer; 
sneer;  gibe;  flirt. 

Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  usees'  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  Isia  balls  to  gun-stones. 

Sluiis/mare,  Hen.  P. 

Oh,  'tis  the  spight  of  hell,  the  Send's  arch  mod, 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  bar  chaste.  Shahp. 

Fouls  make  a  mod  at  sin.  Pron.  xiv. 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  have 
affronted  Cod,  derided  hia  word,  and  nude  a  moot 
of  every  thing  that  is  sacred  ?  TUhtKm. 

Conn  makes  mac*  at  all  bcr  piteous  smart, 
A  lass  lhat  Cic'ly  bight,  had  won  his  heart.  Coy. 

2.  Imitation  ;  munickry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute. 
Above  tier  mora,  or  be  for  ever  mute.  Crtuham. 
Mock.  adj.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  not  real. 
The  moot  astrologer,  El  astrologo  fingido, 

Dryien. 

That  superiour  )freatn«»  and  mod  msjittv, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  ia 
admirably  preserved. 

MOCK-FMVBT.  1 

MOCK-WILLOW,  j 

Mo'ckablb.  adj.  [from  rnoc*.]  Exposed 
to  derision. 

Those  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as 
ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  betuiviaur  of  the 
country  ks  mot  m*clv\Mc  at  the  court. 

Shahpmre,  At  vou  tie  it. 

Mo'ckagb.*  ».    [from  mock.)  >Iockery. 
Not  now  in 


A  rnrre  mt*i-nrr,  a  cotinterfeit  rharm,  to  no 
purpose.  /ratten.  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  7S1. 

Mo'CKZL.f  adj.  (The  same  with  mieUe. 
See  Micklb.  This  word  is  variously 
written  mickle,  mkkti,  mochil,  nochA, 
mucUe.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Dr.  Johnson 
here  cites  an  example  from  Spenser,  in 
which  the  word  is  not  issooW,  but  mochel. 
Of  model  I  have  never  met  with  any  in- 
stance.]   Much ;  many. 

Mo'ckkr.  ».  i.  [from  mock.") 

1.  One  who  mocks;  ascorner;  a  scoffer; 
a  derider. 

Our  very  priests  muss  become  mochrrt,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridieulons  nuhjiets  a*  yon  are. 

Shnhpnre. 

Let  them  have  a  care  bow  they  intrude  upon  so 
great  and  holy  an  ordinance.  In  which  God  is  so 
wldiim  moclted  but  it  it  to  the  m.*h-r\  eonfusioa. 

South,  Serm. 

2.  A  deceiver ;  an  elusory  impostor. 
Mo'ckbry.  n.  *.  [mocqucrit,  French.] 

1.  Derision ;  scorn ;  sportive  insult. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  hsvc  seen, 
Tliv  Lnu^hiii^-sti-dt  of  fortune's  m<:vlcerwi, 
Am  the  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

.V/ienarr.  F .  Q. 

Why  should  publick  modery  in  print  be  a 
better  test  of  truth  than  severe  railing  sarcasms  ? 

ITattu 

Grace  at  meals  ia  now  gaosrally  so  performed 
aa  to  look  more  like  a  modery  upon  devotion,  than 
any  solemn  application  of  tin  mind  unto  God.  Lou-. 

2.  Ridicule;  contemptuous  merriment. 

A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 
are  serious  into  moeirry  ,■  an  an  of  coutraiiictiui. 
by  way  of  scorn,  wlicrewilh  we  were  long  slthrnce 
forewarned.  Hader, 

S.  Snort;  subject  of  laughter. 

What  cannot  be  pmerv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  saocacry  m*kei. 

Shahmmore,  Othello. 
Of  the  holy  ]>loce  Uit-y  made  a  mockery. 

8 Mae.  viii.  IT. 

Vanity  of  attempt ;  delusory  labour ; 
vain  effort. 

It  is  as  the  air,  invulnerable; 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  wwier*. 

A*,i*-.yieii>r,  Hoku.1. 

5.  Imitation  ;  counterfeit 
vain  show. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion. 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.  Shciktp. 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  wn-kny  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Pop*,  Muccl. 

Mo'cking.*  w.  t.  [from  mock.-}  Scorn  ; 
derision;  insult. 

Tbeevforc  have  I  made  thee  a  reproach  unto  the 


Sir  T.  Elyot,  Gov.  fbL  160.  b. 


Evt.  xi  ii.  4. 
Others  had  trial  of  cruel  asootrngr  and  scourg- 
mgs.  Hrt.  xi.  8e?. 

Mo'cki»g-bird.  ».  *.  [mocking  and  bird.} 
An  American  bird,  which  imitates  the 
note  of  other  birds. 

Mo'csUNO-STOCK.t  «.  s.  [mocking  and 
stock.]   A  but  for  merriment. 

They  make  them  mere  ssMcauur-stoob  m  them 
Uiat  pcTcvite  riieni. 

TVsmaf.  of  BuUinger'tSerm.  (1587,)  p.  579. 

Mo'CKiMGhY.f  adv.  [from  mocX.]  In  con- 
tempt ;  petulantly  ;  with  insult ;  by 
mocking.  Httloet. 

Mo'dal.  adj.  [modale,  French;  modalis, 
Latin.]    Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 
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When  »f  speak  of  facuJtiea  of  the  soul,  we 
swrt  not  vritn  live  schools  their  real  dimucorm 
from  it,  but  only  a  modal  diversity. 

GlmwHk,  &.*mu. 

Moda'mty.  ». «.  [freto  atodo/.]  Acci- 
dental difference ;  modal  accident. 

The  motions  of  tbe  month,  by  which  the  mice 
is  d^rimirviitevl.arc  the  natural  el  emetic  of  ^JKveb; 
■ad  the  application  of  than  in  their  severe!  com- 
positions, or  word*  mad*  of  them,  to  signify 
UuDiTf,  or  the  mtdohturt  of  things  and  *>  to  serve 
for  eoturnuiucation  of  notions,  is  artificial.  Haider. 

Mo'ddew.*  tt.  *.  [moer,  Danish,  a  girl ; 
motltie,  moddeken,  Tout,  the  same.  See 
Mautiier.]  A  wench,  or  girl.  Hu- 
loet,  and  Sherwood.  Yet  used  in  some 
counties;  a*  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
according  to  Grose ;  and  also  applied, 
he  says,  to  some  female  animals. 

MODE-f  n.  t.  [mode,  French ;  modtu,  Lat. 
This  word  seems  to  lutve  been  little  used 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  P.  Heylin  calls  it,  in 
1656,  new  and.  uncouth.] 

1.  External  variety;  accidental  discrimi- 
nation ;  accident. 

A  made  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of 
itself,  hut  is  always  ntctrooJ  a>  belonging  to  and 
subsisting  by,  the  help  of  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason,  Is  calked  its  subject,  Ifntto,  Logic*. 

Few  allow  mxU  10  be  called  a  being  in  (he 
wm  perfect  «  as  a  substance  ■*,  and  some 
modet  hare  evidently  mora  of  real  entity  than 
otliers.  H'attt,  Lvgkl*. 

2.  Gradation ;  degree. 

What  modft  of  right  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
TV  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lins's  beam  ; 
Of  iroell,  the  headlong  ttoncaa  between. 
And  hound  sagacious,  on  the  tainted  Rrccn.  Pope 

S.  Manner;  method;  form;  fashion. 
Our  Saviour  beheld 
A  tabfe  riebljr  spread  ia  regal  mode. 
With  dishes  psTd.  Afifrw,  P.  R. 

The  doty  iteelf  being  resulsed  upon,  the  made 
of  dointf  it  may  easily  be  found. 

Bp.  Tayhr,  Guide  to  a  Penitent. 

4-  State ;  quality. 

My  death 

Changes  tliasnede,  foe  what  In  me  wan  Purcha*d, 
ilbeeinanuiaffinUrersort, 


•  J 


I ;  custom, 
s  are  certain  garbs  and  modet  of  spcakmg, 
which  vary  with  the  tisnei,  the  faahion  of  our 
clotliea  being  not  more  subject  to  alteration  than 
that  of  our  speech.  StnAam. 

We  are  to  prefer  the  blessings  of  Prosrrdeoce 
before  tbe  splendid  curiosities  of  made  and  imagin- 
,(ion,  L'Estrnnge. 

They  were  invited  from  all  parte  ;  and  the  t's- 
nar  of  learning  was  the  humour  and  made  of  the 
age.  Temple. 

A*  we  sec  on  coin*  tbe  different  faces  of  persons, 
we  aea  too  their  different  habits  and  dresses,  ac- 
cording to  the  tneaV  that 


Though 
i» 
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I'll  draw  the  form  and  ouyJW  of  our  battle; 
Limit  each  leader  to  hU  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  psopurtiou  our  small  strength . 

,Vii7{iI«?iire. 

You  hare  the  atsaVIt  of  aereral  ancient  temptea, 
though  the  tomplea  and  the  gods  are  perished. 


2.  A  copy  to  be  imitated. 

A  tault  it  would  be  if  tome  king  should  build 
his  martiitm-bouiie  by  the  model  of  Solomon's 
palace.  Hooker. 

'lot  j  cannot  sea  eio  in  those  means  they  una, 
with  intent  to  reform  to  their  modtU  what  they  cali 
religion.  King  Cnarlet. 

3.  A  mould ;  any  thing  which  shows  or 
gives  the  shape  of  that  which  it  in- 
closes. 


Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  ; 


measured. 

A*  be  who  presume*  stops  into  the  throne  of 
Cud,  so  lie  tlial  detpilirs  measures  l*rosideisce  by 
lus  owu  little  contracted  model.  South. 

5.  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to  have  two 
urexarapled  senses.  Something  repre- 
sentative. 

I  hare  commended  to  his  gnrslnres 
The  mode/  of  our  chaste  lores.  Ins.  young  daughter. 

.Vftntaprnrr. 

6.  Something  small  and  diminutive;  fbr 
module,  a  small  measure:  which,  per- 
haps, is  likewise  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
ample affixed  to  the  third  sense. 

England !  model  lo  thy  inward  greatness. 
Like  Itttle  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  Skah]>enre. 

To  Mo'dkl.  v.  a.  [modeler,  French.]  To 
plan  ;  to  shape ;  to  mould ;  to  form  ;  to 
delineate. 

When  they  come  to  model  tteaeen 
And  calculate  tbe  stare,  how  duy  will  wield 
Tbe  mighty  frame.  MUion,  P.  Z~ 

Use  goremment  is  modelled  after  tbe  same 
manner  with  tlwt  of  the  Cantons,  as  much  aa  to 
small  a  commu  oity  can  imitate  tbo*c  of  so  Urge 
an  Client.  etddiem  on  Jufy. 

Mo'dellbr.  n.  t.  [from  mosW.]  Planner ; 
schemer  ;  contriver. 

Our  great  iitoJW/err  or  Harden*  l»se  their  ra*- 
garines  of  pimts  to  dispose  of.  Spectator. 

Mo'dERABUU*  adj.  [from  modrrabiiU, 
Latin.]  Temperate;  measurable;  go- 
vernable.   Not  now  in  use.  Cockerant. 

MO'DERATE.  adj.  [moderates,  Latin; 
modtrt,  French.]  ■ 

1.  Temperate  ;  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  caimeth  of  moderate  eating,  but 
pang*  of  the  belly  are  with  an  insatiable  man. 

Ecdiu.  mi.  SO. 

2.  Not  hot  of  temper. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  with 
so  much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thin 
house,  for  pasaing  a  role,  tint  the  king's  conces- 
sions were  a  ground  for  a  future  settlement.  SWs/t. 

Fit'd  to  one  part,  but  motfrote  to  the  real. 


In  wearing  others'  follies  tban  your  own.  Young.  | 
If  Taith  itself  has  different  dressea  worn, 

wrt  should  take  tbeir  turn? 


6.  A  kind  of  thin  silk,  worn  by  ladies. 
MXyDEL.  it.  *.  [modeilt,  French ;  modulus, 
Latin,] 

X.  A  repreaentation  in  little,  of 


3.  Not  luxurious  ;  not  expensive. 

There's  not  so  mux"  " 
A  rmdcrel.  labia. 

Not  extreme  in 
in  a  tenet. 

Hi  use  are  tenet*  which  the  moderated  of  tlie 
Hoatanista  will  not  venture  to  affirm.  Smnlridge. 

5.  Placed  between  extremes ;  holding  the 
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Quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath  been  thus 
long  bad  of  both  kinds  of  reformation ;  aa  well 
this  moderatf  kind,  which  the  church  of  KngUnd 
hath  taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigor- 
ous, which  certain  churches  elsewhere  lasve  better 


6.  Of  the  middle  rate. 

Mora  tnoderale  gift*  might  have  prolong'd  Ids 
date. 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state.  Dryden. 

To  Mo'dbratb.t  v.  a.  [ntoderor,  Latin  ; 
moderer,  French.] 

1.  To  regulate;  to  restrain;  to  still;  to 
pacify ;  to  quiet ;  to  repress. 

With  equnl  measure  she  did  moderate 
Trie  strong  extremities  of  their  npy,  Sjvnier. 

Masters,  do  the  same  th[iign  unto  tbem,  for- 
bearing [in  live  margin,  moderuUng]  threatening. 

Kpnei.  si.  9. 

2.  To  make  temperate  ;  to  qualify. 

He  moderated  so  his  mete  and  his  drirtke,  that 
he  sras  at  nr-i  tyme  fatter  nor  leener, 
Ld.  Riven,  Diet,  d;  San.  of  the  Phil.  (1477,)  B.  ri.  b. 
Ye  swarthy  nation*  of  die  torrid  ante, 
How  well  lo  you  is  this  great  bounty  known  ? 


skies. 

BUtdtmore. 

By  its  astringent  quality  it  modrm'rs  the  reksl- 
inf  quality  of  warm  water.  Arbutknfl  un  eltimetHs. 

S.  To  decide  as  a  moderator. 

It  panseth  mine  sbilily  to  tisocicrofrj  the  quertlon. 

Cttrrm,  Snrv.  of  Comia-JJ. 

To  Mo'derate.*  v.  n.   To  preside  in  a 
disputation,  and  regulate,  the 
versy. 

Some  time  after  the  year  1GJ0,  Dr. 
[was]  engaged  by  Dr.  Langbain,  lb*  provost  of 
Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  lo  moderate  for  him 
in  the  divinity  disputations. 

Note  in  Bp.  Bnrbw't  Rem.  (1893,)  p.  567. 

Mo'DERATELY.t  adv.  [from  moderate] 

1.  Temperately;  mildly. 

All  (tcTsorrs  having  just  cause  of  tkknees  Or 
other  necesetty,  or  being;  licensed  by  the  king's 
majesty,  may  .i«»i<-mirfy  est  all  kinds  of  u>em-<, 
without  grudge  or  scruple  of  conscience. 

ViMtolion  Articles  *fX.  Jtdm.  rj. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree. 

Kach  nymph  but  m?i/era.'ci'y  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  ripror  heTe.  Watlrr. 

Blood  in  n  healthy  statr,  when  let  out,  its  nxi 
part  should  congeal  strongly  and  soon,  in  a  uiaj*-i 
mmleriUeiy  tough,  and  swim  in  the  scrum. 

^rtVulaitat  eis  Aumentt. 

Mo'DEaATK^saa.  n.  s.  [from  utodernte.'] 
State  of  being  moderate ;  temperate- 
ness.  Moderaiertctt  is  commonly  used 
of  things,  and  moderation  of  persons. 

Mo'dbratiox.T    s.  [moderatto,  Latin.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  extremity ;  the  contrary 
temper  to  party  violence ;  state  of  keep- 
ing a  due  mean  betwixt  extremes. 

Was  it  the  purpose  of  these  churches,  which 
•hoKtbed  all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  back 
again  lo  the  middle  point  of  evenness  and  moder- 
ation f  1/aJtr. 

A  seel  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  according 
lo  knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  srith  candor 
uild  prudence,  is  die  true  notion  of  that  niuc.'i 

Attrriwri/. 

In  meJcrnfr'im  placing  all  my  glory, 
WhOe  terries  call  me  whig,  and  srldgs  a  tory.  Pnpe. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind;  equanimity.  [mo~ 
deration,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Moder- 
ation is  not  derived  from  the  word 
medium,  but  from  modtu  t  and  that  from 
the  Hebrew  uiaoW,  he  measured;  or 
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a  rule  or  measure ;  and  in  the 
Greek  is  styled  suV*'™!/.  from  uirsn,  a 
measure:  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
moderation,  properly  so  called,  and  in 
the  moral  tense  of the  uW,  belongs  only 
to  things  in  winch  we  are  subject  to  a 
vicious  excess ;  or  to  act  beyond  tliat 
rule  or  measure,  which  Scripture,  or 
religion,  doth  prescribe  for  the  due  re- 
gulation of  our  actions  and  passions  ; 
and  it  respects  first  and  principally  the 
government  of  our  passions;  whence  the 
due  government  of  them  is  by  philoso- 
phers styled  ustfitxaBux,  the  moderation  of 
our  passions.  Whitby,  Paraphr.  on  the  N. 
Test.  Phil,  iv.5.) 

Let  your  modrntknt  [in  old  translations,  toft 
ness,  modesty,  patienct,  gentleness,}  be  known  unto 
sll  men.  Piu.  i».  S. 

Equally  inur'd 
By  mxltratien  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous,  or  advene.  JuVnm,  P.  L. 

3.  Frugality  in  ex  pence.  Aintworth. 
Mo'DEnATOR.f  n.  s.    [moderator,  Latin  ; 

moderateur,  French.] 
I.  The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  re- 
strains. 

Hope,  that  sweet  mmttrtUoT  of  passions,  as  Si- 
Monidn  calls  it.      Burton,  Ami.  if  Met  p.  694. 

Augling  was,  aftvr  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of 
unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  pactions,  and  a 
procurer  of  cooWntedness.  Walltn,  Angler. 

1.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to 
restrain  the  contending  parties  from  in- 
decency, and  confine  thein  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Sometime*  the  mtdtrolar  is  mora  troublew>nie 
tlssu  the  actor.  Bacon,  Essays. 

How  don  Itiilopolu  seasonably  commit  the 
opponent  with  use  respondent,  like  a  locig.psBctised 
atoderator  t  More. 

The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  court  is 
t*t,  opens  the  caac  to  lb*  judge,  chairman,  or  na- 
limlw  rf  die  aiaembly,  and  gives  hit  own  reaaona 
tor  hU  opinion.  Walls- 

M"D'DERN.  adj.  [moderite,  French  ;  from 
modernus,  low  Latin  ;  supposed  a  casual 
corruption  of  hodiernut.  "  Vcl  potius 
ab  adverbio  modo  modernus,  ut  a  die 
diurnus.  Ainsworth.] 

1.  Late  ;  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique. 
Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  dirers  of  the 
modern  writer*,  that  hare  laboured  in  natural  ma- 
(•iik,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  tlte  sun  and 
curtain  Iwrbv.  Boom. 

The  glorious  |»rallels  then  downward  bring 
To  mwlcn  wondersi  and  to  Britain's  king.  Prior. 

~L  In  Shakspcarc,  vulgar ;  mean  ;  common. 

'   as  we  present  modern  friends 
tShultj  iture. 
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In  the  country,  a*  a  great  modern  observes, 
small  matters  em  for  amusement. 

Crane,  SmriU  QuinSe,  B.  S.  th.  10. 

To  Mo'DERStRE.t  v.  a.  [from modern.']  To 
adapt  ancient  compositions  to  modern 
persons  or  things ;  to  change  ancient  to 
modern  language. 

Another  copy  of  this  poem,  but  ^rratly  atu-mi 
and  somewhat  modernueti,  is  preserved  in  the  Ad- 
Library  at  Edinburgh. 
Bp.  Perry,  Est.  an  Ike  Ant.  Metrical  Romances. 
He  moaWnttrd  the  more  antient  nam 
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First  he  madtWly  conjectures, 
Hit  pupil  mis;hi  be  tir'tl  with  lectures : 
Which  belp'dto  mortify  Ins  pride, 
Yet  gar*  him  not  the  heart  to  chide.  Swift. 
2.  Not  impudently;  not  forwardly;  with 


Barton,  Ilia.  E.  P.  ii.  191. 
Mo'derkiseh.*  n.  t.    [from  modernise.'] 
One  who  adapts  ancient  compositions 
to  modern  persona  or  things. 

Mr.  Nesille,  no  unsuccessful  mwisraa'aer  of  the 
Latin  salyrista.  Wait/kid,  Strm.  p.  16. 

Mo'dernism.  n.  s.  [from  modem.]  De- 
viation from  the  ancient  and  classical 
manner.    A  word  invented  by  Swift. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  ma- 
cimufms.  Swift. 

Mo'dshmst.*  n.s.  [from modernum.]One 
who  admires  the  moderns. 

The  bate,  detracting  world  would  not  have  then 
dared  to  report,  that  Wotlon't  brain  had  under- 
gone an  unlucky  shake,  which  even  bis  brother 
modernists  themselves,  like  ungrate*,  do  nhisficr 
so  loud,  that  it  rvachcth  tip  to  the  wry  garret  I  am 
now  writing  in.  Swift,  Tale  a/  a  Tut,  S  9. 

Mo'dehnness.  ?t.  s.  [from  modern.]  No- 
velty. 

MO'DEST.f  adj.  [modeste,  Fr.  modestus, 
Lat.] 

1 .  Not  arrogant ;  not  presumptuous ;  not 
boastful ;  bashful. 
Aouochus —  wep',  becaute  of  the  sober  and 

2  Mace.  It.  37. 


The  justice 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.  Shaiij>. 

\Vy  Jtave  our  plulo->0[^iicsl  persons  to  make  m.y- 
dcni  and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  cause- 

Those  who  havtflived 
lately,  opposed  to  the  ancients.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  no  example  of  the 
substantive  modern  in  the  singular  num- 
ber; but  this  use  of  it  now  is  not  un- 


Too  much  incbn*d  to 

Beaum.  and  Ft  Pilgrim. 
Of  beating  more  than  of  a  lamb  Afraid  ; 
A  soldier  should  be  asadraf  as  a  maid.        Y  tone. 

2.  Not  impudent ;  not  forward. 

Resolve  roe  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  mi^ht'sl  deserve,  or  they  iu:poae  this 


Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  display 'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  In  a  boy  betray' J 
The  blushing  beautk*  of  a  nvxirit  maid. 

Dryden,  Olid. 

3.  Not  loose ;  not  unchaste ;  decent. 


the 


Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the 
i  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  j«i 

adorn  themecl 


fool  to 
ShakMjteare. 
In  asoaVjl  apparel. 
4  Tim.  ii.  0. 


less. 

Mo'OEJtNs.t  n.  s. 


There  are  modems  wlio,  with  a  slight  variation, 
tdopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.        Boyle  on  Ctfovrs. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence ; 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ! 


joj  in  him,  even  to  much 
itself  atodeat  enough  with- 


■t.  Not  excessive;  not 
within  a  mean. 

There  appears  much 
that  joy  could  not  shew 

out  a  badge  of  bitterness.  Ssaksptart, 
During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  com- 
putation, there  have  lieevt  brought  into  Brest  above 
six  millions  sterling  in  bullion.  st'JdUm. 
Mo'DESTLY.f  adv.  [from  modest.] 
1.  Not  arrogantly  ;  not  presumptuously. 

I  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errors 
die  re  may  be  in  this  play, 
which  have  been  objected  to  it. 


Dryden,  Don  SekaUmn. 
Tho"  learn'd,  well-bred ;  and  the"  w*l)-bml, 


Will 
That  of  yourself. 


I,  your  glass. 


yet  you 


not  of. 


MiHicUly  bold,  and 


3.  Not  loosely ;  not  lewdly ;  with  decency. 

4.  Not  excessively  ;  with  moderation. 

To  proceed  modeuly,  is  also  an  honcurable  qua- 
lity iu  him  that  conuuereth;  for,  in  prosperous 
fortunes,  men  do  hardly  retrain  covetous  and 
proud  doings ;  yea,  some  good  and  great  ca^taim 
have,  in  like  cases,  forgotten  what  did  beat  become 
them.  Botegli,  Arts  of  Emim,  ch.  83. 

Mo'dmtt.  ».  «.    Imodestie,  Fr. 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  arrogance  ;  not  presumptuousness. 

They  cannot,  with  modrsfv,  think  to  have  found 
out  absolutely  Uie  best  whicli  the  wit  of  men  may 
devise.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  impudence  ;  not  forwardness :  as, 
his  petition  was  urged  with  i 

3.  Moderation ;  decency. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  ■ 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  i 
Lett  over  eying  of  Ms  odd  t> 
You  break  into  some  merry  | 
\.  Chastity ;  purity  of  manners. 

AVouul  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  csterior  shews  ?   But  the  is  more, 
Her  Mush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Skakspeort. 

Of  the  general  character  of  women,  which  is 
modesty,  he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for 
his  amorous  eiprvsaioiu  go  no  farther  than  virtua 
may  allow.  Dryden. 

Tall,  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will 
not  permit  ber  to  answer.      Richardson,  Clarissa. 

Mo'DESTY-PIECE.  II.  S. 

A  narrow  lace  which  runt  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is 
called  the  modesty-jnece.        Addison,  Guardian. 

Modia'tion.*  ».  s.  [modiatio,  Lat.]  A 
measure.    Not  in  use. 

That  they  should  bo  free,  Utroughoul  England 
and  Normandy,  of  all  custom,  tolls,  and  modia- 
rtoni  of  wine.  Tovey,  Aniba  Jud.  p.  63. 

Modi'city.*  «.*.  Imodicite.Vr.  modiens, 
Lat.]  Moderateness  ;  meanness ;  little- 
ness.  Not  now  in  use. 

Cof^TBTir-,  and  i 
Mo'dicum.  n.  *.  [Latin.]  Small 
pittance. 

What  nwaht-sinu  of  withe  utters:  bis  evasions 
have  ears  thus  long.    Suttsptare,  Trod,  and  Cress. 

Though  hard  tlseir  fate, 
A  cruise  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  corn, 
Yet  still  they  grudg'd  that  modicum.  Dryden. 

MoDiPi'ABLr-f  adj.    [modifiable,  Fr.  Cot- 
grave.]  That  niay  be  diversified  by  ac- 
cidental differences- 
It  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a 
di>  ' 

ter 
my 

MoDt'riCABLE.  adj.  [from  modify.] 

Tersifiable  by  various  modes. 
To  Mout'ricATB."  v.a.  [from  moojry.]  To 

qualify. 

Tbc  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  ha 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,  not  only  to  th*  mo- 
d./Uat«'  eternity  of  hie  m«lu 


stinct,  visible  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable, 
svnee  of  God,  dun  in  variously  modifiable  mat- 
r ;  but  Use  rnanncr  how  I  see  either  still  escapes 
v  comprehension.  Locke. 


Di- 
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there  shall  be  need  of  regal  ponr  to  subdue  the 
enemies  of  God's  elect ;  but  alto  to  the  complete 
eternity  of  lite  duration  of  his  humanity,  which  for 
Use  future  is  co-eternal  to  hit  divinity. 

Ptann  e*»  the  Creed,  An.  6.  j 

Modiuca'tiox.  n.t.  [modification,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  modifying  arty  thing,  or  giv- 
ing it  new  accidental  differences  of  ex- 
tern.il  qualities  or  mode. 

The  chief  of  nil  sign*  U  human  voice,  uu!  tbc 
several  MadMcarMiu  thereof  by  lb*  gmnt  of 
■pooch,  the  letter*  of  the  ntphabcV  formed  bgr  the  { 
motions  of  the  mouth.  Uoltier- 

Ton  phsrnomcna  of  colour*  in  refracted  or  re-  i 
tJ»ctrd  light,  arc  not  caused  by  oew  miKjuScarMU 
of  the  light  »»riou»lv  irupreMevI,  according  lo  the 
various  unotnuiont  of  th«  Hgbt  and  shadow. 

.Veuve**,  Optu-ks. 
If  the**  powers  of  cogitation,  volition  and  sense-  j 
tkm,  an  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  web,  nor  j 
acquirable  to  matter  by  any  motion  and  aWi/Icn- 
(tan  of  it,  it  necessarily  follow*  that  they  proceed 
from  some  cogitative  substance,  so-ne  incorporeal 
inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  spirit.  Eenttey. 

To  MoiHFT.t  v.  a.  [ttuuMtr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  change  the  external  qualities  or  ac- 
cidents of  any  thing ;  to  shape. 

Tct  there  i*  thai  property  in  all  letter*,  of  apt- 
o«M  to  be  coojoiocd  in  syllable*  an. I  words  through 
the  voluhlr  mntions  of  the  organs  that  Ibey  W/y 
and  discriminate  the  voice  without  appearing  to  j 
discontinue  it.  HUdtr. 

Tbe  inidil'e  p*rts  of  the  broad  beam  of  while 
light  which  foil  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any 
confine  of  thadow  to  modify  it,  become  coloured 
all  over  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being 
ahraya  the  tame  in  the  middle  of  tbe  paper  as  at 
tin  edge*.  ATrw<ien,  Oukla. 

2.  To  soften ;  to  moderate ;  to  qualify. 

A  king  after  the  rauie  i*  holtUt 
To  modifie,  and  to  adrcsK, 
Ho  ycflos  upon  such  largesse, 
That  he  nutfMjrc  nought  cscede. 

Cower,  Cm/  Am,  B.  7. 
Of  his  grace 
He  mWi/ici  his  6r»i  severe  decree, 
Tbe  keener  edge  of  bailie  to  rebate.  Dryden. 
To  Mo'dify.  v.  u.   To  extenuate. 

After  all  this  tWaning  anil  modifying  upon 
the  matter,  liicTe  ii  hazard  on  the  yielding  ddr. 

L'  Kit™)  nge. 

MoDl'LLON.f  n.  *.  [French;  modigUone, 
Ita).  modiolus,  Lat,] 

Moditlons,  in  architecture,  are  little 
brackets  which  are  often  set  under  the 
Corinthian  and  composite  orders,  and 
serve  to  support  the  projecture  of  the 
larmier  or  drip :  this  part  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  great  model,  which 
is  the  diameter  of  the  pillar ;  for,  as  the 
proportion  of  an  edifice  in  general  de- 
pend* on  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  so 
the  size  and  number  of  the  modillons, 
as  also  the  interval  between  them,  ought 
to  have  due  relation  to  the  whole  fabric*. 

Harris. 

The  modUlatu  or  denlelli  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  graceful  projection*.  Spectator. 

The  entablature,  and  alt  it*  parts  and  ornament*, 
architrave,  frieae,  cornice,  trlglypb,  metope*,  mt~ 
d^lh-tu,  and  the  rent,  lure  each  an  use. 

Or.  If orton,  Ftuiyon  Per*1. 

Mo'oiSH.t  adj.  [from  mode.  The  vulgar 
use  of  moduli  has,  I  suppose,  disgraced 
it.  It  would  not,  now,  be  endured  in 
poKte  conversation,  much  less  in  polite 
writing.  Bp.  HurtL]  Fashionable;  form- 
cd  according  to  the  reigning 
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Far  rloa.es,  I  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of 
the  mooVj*.  whether  of  our  own  or  the  French  na- 
tion.       Pftdiipt,  Tkentr.  Foefmwn,  (1975,)  Pre* 

But  you.  perhaps,  eepect  a  snerfisn  feaat, 
With  araVous  song*,  and  wanton  dance*  grae'd. 

Cceigrere.  Juv. 

Hyporriey,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town, 
h>  very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  tbe  city ;  the 
•sadiU  hypocrite  endeavour*  to  appear  more  vi- 
llous than  be  really  ia,  the  other  kjnd  of  hypocrite 
roar*  virtuous.  AMuon,  Sped. 

Mo'DisaTLY.  adv.  [from  modish.]  Fashion- 
ably. 

Young  children  should  not  ho  much  peepleaed 
about  putting  or)  their  ban,  and  making  leg*  r»>- 
**ar>.  Lock*. 
Mo'DISH  ».  «.   [tt9tu  modish.']  At- 

fectatioo  of  the  fashion. 

'I  n«y  anHT  at  the  prafasion  of  it,  out  of  bwJu*- 
nm,  snd  a  humour  of  iaaitatiee. 

Gtamtte,  Serm.  (1681,)  p.  316. 

To  MODULATE.  ».  a.  [modvhr,  Lat.] 
To  form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to 
certain  notes,. 

The  none.  Hp*,  teeth,  |wlate,  jaw,  tongue, 
weawn.  long*,  niuscki  of  llie  Che*l,  diaphragm, 
and  mnacie*  of  tbe  belly,  all  aerve  to  make  or 
moduiatr  the  uHtnd.  Cmv,  Cuunof. 

Could  any  persoa  •*  eaadnhtr  bee  voice  as  to 
deeeirc  in  mail)  ?  Br<njtmc. 

Ecbn  pro|»gate*  around 
Each  cluirm  of  moii*lAtt*i  v>und.  Anon. 

MoDULA/TION.f  n.s.  [from  modulate eto- 

duiation,  French.] 
1.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain 
proportion. 

The  more  were  they  approched  to  that  lecnner- 
aace  and  uibtite  mo<rVi>»it>n,  of  the  swide  auperiour 
bodies,  the  more  perfect  and  commendable  i*  their 
dauodng.  ffb-  T.  Ktyot,  Oaf.  tot.  65. 

The  number  of  the  simple  original  mineral* 
have  not  been  rightly  tilt  the  matter  of  two  or 
more  kinds  being  ealeni  tu^-ther,  and  by  the 
differrot  proportion  and  wJiiMn  of  that  matter 
*arioo,ly  direraiSed,  hare  been  reputed  all  dlf. 
fervnt  kinds,  Mwnl. 

The  ipeeeb,  as  it  ii  a  aovnd  reaultlng  from  th« 
naan^iaaniM  of  the  air,  ha*  tnoat  affinity  to  the 
spirit,  but,  a*  it  i*  uttered  by  die  tongue,'  ha*  im- 
mediate cognation  with  the  body,  and  to  it  the 
Stust  instrument  to  manage  a  commerce  between 
the  invisible  powr*  of  human  aouls  clothed  in 


Go*.  4/  tie  Tortfur 

2.  Sound  modulated  ;  harmony  ;  melody. 

Ilinumerou*  nongatera,  in  the  freahniug  shade, 
Tbcir  moduiiiujiM  mix,  nwlliHoous. 

Mo'nvLATos.f  n.  i.  [from  modulate.']  He 
who  forma  sounds  to  a  certain  key ;  a 
tuner  t  that  which  modulates. 

It  [Poetry]  is  a  most  tnuskul  m-ninWr  of  all 
intelligible*  by  her  inveMive  variation*. 

IThitUck,  tfomt.  tfihe  Eng.  (1054,)  p.  477. 
Tbe  tongue  i*  the  grand  Instrument  of  taste, 
the  faithful  judge  of  all  our  nourishment,  tba 
artful  ateduiaier  of  our  voice,  and  Uu  nccraaarr 
servant  of  nusticatiou.  Derkum. 

Mo'DULB-t  a.  *.  VmoduU,  Fr.  Cotgruve ; 
modulus,  Latin.]  An  empty  repre- 
sentation ;  a  model ;  an  external  form. 

My  heart  hath  one  pear  string  to  slay  it  by, 
Which  hold*  but  till  thy  new*  be  uttered ; 
And  then,  all  this  thou  *e«-i.t,  is  but  a  dod, 

ankmrt,  JT.  JUn. 
The  tneaWe  of  lVfJoarva's  tenple  in  her  own 
oily. 

Dr.  Benton! to  Dr.  JWfe,  JWtVor.  Hi*.  (16U.) 
To  Mo'DCLE.*  p.  a.  [modulor,  Latin.] 


M  O  I 

1.  To  model ;  to  shape ;  to  mould". 

O,  would  I  could  my  nulier*  cunning  Use, 
And  souls  into  well  mooWd  clay  infW, 

.Wy«,  (hid,  (1638,)  p.  K>. 

i.  To  modulate.    Both  obsolete. 

The  nighu'tsgahe,  —  that  charmer  of  the  night, 
That  vtoduktk  her  tune*  so  admirably  rare. 

Drayton,  PafyM.  8.  13. 

Mo'dus.  n.  t.  rLatin.]  Something  paid  as 
a  tompeosation  for  tithe*  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  being  e  moderate  equivalent. 

One  ternblo  ciis^trMUru*;  of  tbU  bill,  t*  turoing 
tbe  titlse  of  Aax  and  besnp  into  *rl«U  the  lawyer* 
call  a  mixtux,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  I 
pan  of  the  product. 

Mo'dwall.t  *.  *•  (jyiau.'}  Al 

destroys  bees. 
Mob.  adj.  [ma.  Sax.  See  Mo.]   More ;  a 
grffttcr  number. 

The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  *<ce 
than  only  aii  king*  bearing  the  name  of  Edward 
since  tlie  conquest,  therefore  it  cannot  no  there 
should  be  more.  HsJar. 
Mot.*  a.  i.  A  distorted  mouth.  See 
Mow. 

Mocu'l.*  n.r.rfrora  Tamerlane,  the  Mon- 
gul  or  Mogul  Tartar.]  The  title  of  the 
emperour  of  Hindostan,  who  was  called 
the  great  Mogul. 

The  dostmd  walls 
Of  Caitilnalu,  seat  of  Calhaio  Can, 
And  Samsrchand  by  Oxus,  Temir's  throne, 
To  Panuin  of  Si  mean  king*;  and  thence 
To  Agra  and  Labor  Ol*  grrat  Md^kI, 
Down  to  tba  golden  Chersoncie.     JMatbm,  T-  t. 

MoHA'iR.f  n.  i.  [moUoire,  French ;  ah 
oriental!  voce  mqjacar,  species  cameloti. 
Skinner.]  Thread  or  stuff  made  of 
camels  or  other  hair. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  ber  brea«t. 
Can  mark  tbe  figure*  on  an  Indian  cheat. 
And  when  ah*  area  ber  friend  in  deep  despair. 
Observe*  how  much  a  chinla  eiceed*  moW. 

Pope. 

Mo'Hocx.f  n.  s.  The  name  of  a  cruel 
nation  of  America  given  to  ruffians  who 
infested,  or  rather  were  imagined  to 
infest,  the  streets  of  London.  Dr.  John- 
son, -r-  Rather  perhaps  from  those  who 
ran  a-muck.  See  To  run  a  muck  in  the 
third  sense  of  the  substantive  Muck. 

In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  yau 
have  given  us  tome  account  of  that  worthy  so- 
ciety of  brutes,  the  saeAuresj  wherein  you  have 
particularly  specified  the  ingenious  porformnnrcN 
of  the  lion-tippers,  (he  dsrk'iiig-maitrr*,  and  the 
tumbler*  !  Upecl^r,  Mo.  iS2. 

Who  ha*  not  trembled  al  tbe  raoaoot'i  name  ? 

Thou  bast  fallen  upon  me  with  the  rage  tf** 
msd  oog,  or  a  moAuce.  D,  ,iniy. 

Moha'mmxdam.*   See  Maiiomedan. 

To  Mo'iDtR.t  v.  a.  [perhaps  from  tbe 
Teuu  motde,  weary,  moedtm,  to  tire  out, 
n»  Dr.  Jamieton  observes  ;  agreeing  with 
the  sense  of  moHner,  another  form  of 
moider.  To  puzzle ;  to  perplex.  So 
used  in  the  north  of  England.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  as  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Shropshire,  the  word  is  motthtr,  or 
meyther ;  and  means  to  confound ;  to 
tire  out ;  to  distract. 

MoiPo'RE-f  n.  t.   [_moeda  tforo,  Portu- 
guese ;  moneta  dt  auro,  L*tin.  Clarke 
on  Coins,  p.  319.]   A  Portugal  c 
rated  at  one  pound  seven  shillings. 
5  H 
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MsVhty.  n.  s.  [moitii,  Fr.  from  moien,  the 
middle.]    Half;  one  of  two  equal  parts. 

This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal 
moirftea,  the  on*  before,  the  other  since  the  coining 
of  Christ ;  that  part  which,  tinea  Ih*  coming  of 
Christ,  partly  hath  embraced,  and  party  shall 
embrace,  the  Christian  religion,  we  term  as  by  a 
more  pri>per  naruc,  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom  ;  in  that  name  lay 
A  moieiy  of  the  world.     Shaisp.  Ant.  and  Cleap. 

Touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  lore, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Stiahjvarr. 

The  militia  was  settled,  a  moiety  of  which  should 
bo  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  by 
the  parliament.  Clarendm. 

As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms 
among  one  half  of  our  island,  h  is  reasonable 
that  the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  m»j«ly'« 
subjects  should  establish  a  truce.  Addison. 

To  MOiL.f  v.  a.  [mouiUer,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson.— Or  from  the  Saxon  mal, 
macula,  a  spot.] 

1.  To  dawb  with  dirt;  to  defile. 

Then  rouse  thyself.  O  Earth,  out  of  thy  soyle, 
In  which  thou  walloweit  like  to  filthy  swyiw. 
And  dost  tby  mind  in  dirty  pleasures  nwyU. 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt 
and  mire  by  reason  of  tile  deepness  of  the  rotten 
way.  Anoitet. 

2.  To  wear}-,  [from  moyle,  a  mule  ;  mola, 
Swed.  to  work  hard.  Screniug.] 

No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  mod  your- 
selves ;  receive  l*riic  equal.        CAapman,  Marl. 

To  MoiL.f  v.  n. 

1.  To  labour  in  the  mire. 

ifoit  not  too  much  under-ground,  for  the  hope 
of  mines  is  very  uncertain.  Bacon,  Essays. 

2.  To  toil ;  to  drudge.  Exmore  dialect : 
To  moyley,  or  moyle  and  toil,  to  labour 
hard  like  a  mule.  Grose. 

The  name  of  the  laborious  William  Noy,  at. 
tomey.  general  to  Charles  the  First,  was  anagram, 
roaiised,  /  m«y  in  Z-mr.  /fv-uWi. 

They  toil  and  mod  for  the  interest  of  their 
masters,  tliat  in  requital  break  their  hearts. 

L'  Estrange. 

Oh  the  endless  misery  of  the  life  I  lead ! 
cries  the  moiling  husband ;  to  spend  all  my  days 
.in  ploughing.  VEstranfe. 
Now  he  must  noil  and  drudge  for  one  he 
loaiiis.  Dryden. 
With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  mod  all  day,  and  merry  make  at  night. 

Coy,  Post. 

Moil.*  n.s. 

1.  A  spot,  [mal,  Saxon.]  Upton. 

2.  A  mule.    See  Moyle. 

3.  Labour  ;  toil.    Moor's  Suffolk  words. 
MOIST,  adj.  [moiste,  mailt,  French.] 

1.  Wet,  not  dry;  wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in 
a  small  degree. 

The  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  cibalatioo  dusk  and  moist. 
Sent  up  amain.  Mditm,  P.  L. 

Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone, 
That  to  a  thousand  dry  they  are  but  one. 

Btaesbnort. 

Many  who  live  well  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into 
all  the  diseases  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in 
a  moist  one.  Artnslhnot. 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  iky, 
The  woods  and  ilesds  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 

Pope. 

2.  Juicy  ;  succulent.  Ainsviorlh. 
To  Moist.t  I  v.a.  [from  moist.}  To  make 
To  Mo'isten.  J     damp ;  to  make  wet  to 

a  small  degree ;  to 
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TV  Rrmindc  doih  nssyafe  it.   Bp.  Filier,  Serm. 

After  he  had  turned  his  face  to  the  windowe, 
and  dried  hia  moisted  chokes,  he  spake  to  them 
in  this  sorte.  Casendish,  i-ft  of  tt'oluy. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Main  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line. 

Snakssirore. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones 
are  moistened  with  marrow.  -W>.  xxi.  IM. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  so  as 
be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn 
an  if  the  pipe  were  dry. 

Bacon,  Mitt.  Hid. 
When  torrents  from  the  mountains  fall  00  more, 
the  swelling  river  is  reduced  into  hia  shallow  bed, 
with  scarce  water  to  moiiun  his  own  pebble*. 

Dryden,  ■*£»■ 

Mo'iKTKKEH.t  n.  1.  [from  moisten.}  The 
person  or  thing  that  moisten*. 

Sherxcood. 

Mo'istful.*  adj.  [moist  and  full.}  Full 
of  moisture. 

Her  moyttfvU  temples  bound  with  wreaths  of 
quivering  reeds,       Drayton,  PAyoH.  S.  IB. 

Mo'jstskss.  n.  jr.  [from  moist.}  Damp- 
ness; wetness  in  a  small  degree. 

Pleasure  both  kinds  take  in  the  mtrulneu  and 
density  of  the  air.  Bacon,  Xai.  Hist. 

The  small  particles  of  brick  or  stone  die  least 
moutness  would  join  together.  Addison,  tiuardmn. 

Mo'iSTimg.  ».  *.  [moiteur,  French  ;  from 
mniit.} 

1.  State  of  being  mobt;  moderate  wet- 
ness. 

Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near  Isand, 
which,  for  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upon  roots  of 
some  nourishing  trees,  was  rewarded  with  tlieir 
shadows.  Sidney. 

Set  such  plants  as  require  much  moisture,  upon 
sandy,  dry  grounds.  Bacon,  A'af.  Hist, 

While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  brat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. 

Den/tajn. 

2.  Small  quantity  of  liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  beat. 

Shnknxare. 

If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear 'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  tb'  untested  moisture  from  him  ? 

Addison. 

Mo'isty.*  adj.  [from  moist.}  Drizzling. 
For  moktie  blasts 
As  sweet  Aurora  bri 

Induct,  to  Mir.  fir  Mag. 

Mokes  of  a  nd.  The  meshes.  Ainiworth, 

Mo'K\.-\adj.  Dark  :as,roo<y  weather.  Ains- 
worth.  It  seems  a  corruption  of  murky.  In 
some  places  they  call  it  muggy.  Dusky  ; 

cloudy.  Dr.  Johnson  It  may  be  from 

the  Icel.  mokine,  ' mokkr,  condensatio 
nubium,  as  Serenius  has  observed. 

Mola'sses.*    See  Molossbk. 

Mo'lar.*  adj.  [molaris,  Latin.]  Having 
power  to  grind. 

The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds;  sharp, 
as  the  fore  teeth ;  broad,  as  the  back  teeth,  which 
we  call  die  molar  teeth,  or  grinders ;  and  pointed 
teeth,  or  canine,  which  arc  between  both. 

Bacon,  Xal.  Hist.  No.  7S3. 

Mo'i-dwarp.*    See  Molldwarp. 

MOLE.-,  n.  i-  [mole,  French ;  molcn,  Teut. 
mola,  Latin.] 

1.  A  mole  is  a  formless  concretion  of  ex- 
travasated  blood,  which  grows  into  a 
kind  of  flesh  in  the  uterus,  and  is  called 
a  false  conception.  Quincy. 
15 
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A  natural  spot  or  discolouration  of  the 
body,  [from  mal,  Sax.  macula :  mad, 


alf  so  mirthful  be, 
n  spring-time  faire 


Teut.] 

To  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles  of  1 
the  perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom. 

Brown,  *'st<S- 

Such  in  painting  are  the  warts  and  motet,  w  tucb, 
adding  a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to 
be  omitted.  Dryden. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  tl*  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  hy  a  mole  under 
the  left  pap.  At  kutiSnut. 

The  peculiarities  in  Homer  are  marks  and  males, 
by  which  every  common  eye  distinguiUin  him. 

3.  [From  moles,  Latin;  mole,  French.]  A 
mound ;  a  dyke. 

Siiion  [is]  straitened  on  the  north  side  hy  the 
sca-ruincd  wall  uf  the  mote.        Sandy's  Journey, 

With  a*i>lialuck  slime  die  gathcrM  beach 
They  fastcn'd  :  aiwl  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  higb-arch'd  ;  a  bridge 
Uf  length  jwodigious.  Mili^n,  1\  L. 

Use  gnat  quantities  of  stones  dug  out  of  the 
rock  could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had  tbey 
not  been  conMimeil  in  die  mules  and  buildings  of 


Bid  the 
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The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main.  P<ax. 
4.  [Talpa.]    A  little  beast  that  works  un- 
der ground.    Sec  Mouldwamp. 

Trend  *ol"lly,  that  the  blind  nvJe  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  rail ;  we  now  arc  near  his  evil. 

SliAhpeare. 

What  is  more  obvious  than  a  mole,  and  vet 
what  more  palpable  argument  of  Providence ?  " 

.Wore. 

Males  lave  perfect  eyes,  and  holes  for  thcra 
through  Uie  skin,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's 
head.  Bay  on  Crrution. 

Tliy  aria  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 
Learn  of  the  mote  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave. 

Pope. 

To  Molb.»  f.  m.  To  clear  the  ground 
from  mole-hills.    Yorkshire.  Ptggt- 

Mo'ledat.  «.  s-  [arthragorisevs.}  A 
fish.  Ainsxnorth, 

Mo'lecast.  n.  s.  [mole  and  cast.  Hillock 
cast  up  by  a  mole. 

In  Spring  let  the  molecasU  be  spread,  because 
they  hinder  the  mowers.  Mortimer,  Htist. 

Mo'lecatciieb.  ».  *.  [mole  and  catcher,} 
One  who»e  employment  is  to  catch 
mules. 

Get  moutccuteher  cunningly  inoulr  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill. 

7\tsscr,  If usb. 

Mo'LrcuLE.*  n.  s.  [molecnla,  Latin.]  A 
umall  mass,  or  portion  of  any  body. 

I  could  never  »ec  the  difference  betnecn  til* 
antiquated  svstcnt  of  atoms,  and  BuS'on's  organic 
mvlecnlet.  Foley,  Xau  Theology,  cb.  23. 

Mo'i.f.iull.  n.  s.  [mole  and  hill.}  Hil- 
lock thrown  up  by  the  mole  working 
under  ground.  It  is  used  proverbially 
in  hyperboles,  or  comparisons  from 
something  small. 

You  feed  your  solilarincw  with  the  conceits  of 
»e  liberal  pens  can  a*  easily  travel 
1  as  molentllt. 


Die  locks  on  which  the  salt-sea  billows  I 
And  Alias'  tops,  the  clouds  in  liright  tin!  pass, 
Compar'd  to  bis  huge  person  molehdU  bo. 

Fairfai. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  mused  to  be  engraved  a  martin  sitting  upon 
a  »i«V*w7  between  two  trees. 

Prdchom  on  jftiot&niti^. 
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Our  politician  having  baffled  conscience,  must 
not  he  nonplused  wilb  inferior  obligations ;  and, 
having  leapt  over  iuch  mountains,  lie  down  before 
a  mMUM.  Stniti,  Sen*. 

Mountains,  which  to  your  Maker's  view 
8v*m  lew  than  motendlt  do  to  you.  Rotevmrnon. 

Strange  ignorance,  that  the  same  man  who 
know* 


;  u  gr«..l 

rax  estate ! 

Drydcn,  Juo. 

To  Mole'kt.  v.  a.  [molester,  French ; 
moUsto,  Latin.]  To  disturb;  to  trou- 
ble; to  vex. 

If  tlsey  will  firmly  persist  concerning  point* 
which  hitherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must 
agree  that  they  lave  molested  the  church  with 
necdlvM  opposition.  Hooker. 

No  man  shall  meddle  with  them,  or  motor  (hem 
in  any  matter.  1  Hae.  I.  35. 

Pleasure  and  pain  signify  whatsoever  drligbti 
or  molests  us.  Lode. 

Ho  til  are  doom'd  to  death  ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living.  Rowe. 

Molest a'tion.  n.s.  [molestia,  Latin,  from 
molest.]  Disturbance;  uneasiness  caused 
by  vexation. 

Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  matrM- 


,  Vnlg.  Err. 

An  internal  satisfaction  and  acquiescence,  or 
dfssauVaction  and  molettatim  of  spirit,  attend  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively. 

iVWru,  AfuerV. 

MoLE'sTKR-f  n.  s.  [from  molest.'}  One 
who  disturbs.  Shencood. 

Mole'stful.*  adj.  [molest  and  full.]  Vex- 
atious ;  troublesome. 

That  pride,  which  breakcth  out  to  the  disturb- 
ance ami  vexation  of  oilier*,  is  hated  as  molestful 
and  mischievous.  Sorrow,  vol.  i.  S.  22. 

Mo'letjiack.  n.  s.  [mole  and  trad.] 
Course  of  the  mole  under-ground. 

The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  earthen  vesae)  set  in  the 
round,  with  the  brun  even  with  the  betuxn  of 


Mo'lkvtahp.  h.  i.  [See  Moui-dwarp.]  A 


The  motesearji's  brains  mii'd  therewithal. 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall. 

Drayton,  Xympted. 
Moli'misous.*  adj.  [from  molimen,  Lat.] 
Extremely  important. 

Prophecies  of  so  vast  and  matiminout  concern  - 
meat  to  the  world.  Mart,  Mga.  <<f  Gail.  p.  SSI. 
Mo'linjst.*  n.  s.  One  who  follows  the 
doctrine  and  opiniuos  of  Lew  is  Molina, 
a  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  respect  to  grace ; 
Hit  adversary  of  tin*  Janscnists. 
MOTJJENT.  adj.  [molliens,  Latin.]  Soft- 
ening. 

Mo'llifi  able,  adj.  [from  mollify.']  That 

may  be  softened. 
Moi.LiEiLA'Tios.t  n.s.  [mollification,  Fr. 

Cotgrave.] 
1.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration  or  mollifiention,  it  is  to  bo  in- 
quired what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder, 
and  what  will  make  them  softer  and  softer. 

Baton. 

'2.  Pacification  ;  mitigation. 

Some  modification,  sweet  lady.  Skaltepetm. 
Mo'llifier.+  n.  s.  [from  mollify}  Fr. 

molljfieur,  Cotgrave  ] 
I.  That  which  softens;  that  which  ap- 


TV  root  liath  a  lender,  duinty  heat;  which, 
when  it  comctfa  above  ground  to  the  ana  and  air, 
vanisheth ;  for  it  is  a  great  mJtffier. 

Baron,  tfar.  Bin. 
2.  He  that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

The  lord  treasurer  ever  secretly  feigned  himself 
lo  be  a  moderator  and  mciltfier  of  U*  rsthaiicks' 

afflictions. 

Letter  tf  1592,  in  IjL  Habfrt't  1/isatl  p.  169. 

To  Mo'LLiFY.f  c.  a.  [moilio,  Latin,  motlir, 
French.] 

1.  To  soften  ;  to  make  soft. 

In  the  time  of  king  Richard  tbc  Second,  it  (the 
language]  was  so  mollified,  that  it  came  to  be  thus, 
as  it  is  in  the  translation  of  Widifle. 

Camden,  Rem.  Ch.  on  Language: 
Thou  ratnest  upon  us,  and  yet  deal  not  always 
mollify  all  our  hardnesa. 

Donnt.Dtv*.  (16M.)  p.  323. 

2.  To  assuage. 


WUd.  xvi.  12. 
Sores  lave  not  been  cloud,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment.  /an.  L  6. 

3.  To  appease  ;  to  pacify  ;  to  quiet. 

Thinking  her  silent  imaginations  began  to  work 
upon  aomearhat  to  mollify  them,  as  the  nature  of 
musirk  is  lo  do,  I  took  up  my  harp.  Sidney. 

He  brought  them  to  thtte  suvugc  twits, 
And  with  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn 
hearts.  Spenser.  F.  Q. 

The  crone,  on  the  wedding-night,  finding  the 
knight's  aversion,  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself, 
in  hope  to  mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.  Dryden. 

4.  To  qualify ;  to  lessen  any  thing  harsh 
or  burdensome. 

They  would,  by  yielding  to  some  things,  when 
they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the  bouses 
to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to  reform 
them.  Clarendon. 
Cowley  thus  paints  Goliah : 

The  valley  now,  this  monster  seem'd  to  fill. 
And  we,  tnethoughl,  look'd  up  to  him  from 
our  bill, 

seem'd  and  methought,  have 


Pref.  to  State  of  Innocence. 

Mo'lossk.*  n.  s.  [molossits,  Lat.]  A  met- 
rical foot,  consisting  of  three  long  syl- 
lables. 

There  is  the  smaller  akalc  verse  with  a  moln.se 
interposed,  in  that  noble  place  in  the  Revelation, 
which  consisti  of  strong  and  harmonious  mea- 
sures. JUachcall,  Sacr.  Clou.  ii.  100. 

Moto'ssEs.+l  n.  s.  [mriaxso,  Italian  ;  per- 
Mola'sses.  I    haps  from  the  Gr.  ttA>. 
The  word  is  sometimes  written  also  me- 
lasses. ]    Treacle;  tbc  spume  or  scum 
of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  said 
four  gums  —  where  also  we  may  speak  of  honey 
and  mliuu. 

Sir  W.  Petty,  Sprat's  HiU.  R.  S.  p.  294. 

Molt.*  pret.  of  melt.  Obsolete. 

The  furies  flung  their  snakie  whips  away, 
And  moll  in  tears  at  Ida  enchanting  lay. 

P.  Fletcher,  Ptoy.  Id.  v.  65. 

Mo'j-table.*  adj.  [from  molt.]  Fusible. 

Not  in  use.  Huloet. 
Mo'LTEjt.t  part.  pass,  from  melt,  [molten, 

Saxon.] 

Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone.  Jot,  xxviti.  2. 

In  a  small  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat ; 
let  the  beat  be  such  as  may  keep  the  ineuU  molten, 
and  no  more.  Bacon. 

Love's  mvstick  form  the  aniiam  of  Greece 
In  wounded  stone,  or  molten  gold  express.  Prior. 

Mo'ly.  n.s.  [molt/,  Latin;  molt/,  French.] 
A  plant. 


Molt/,  or  wild  garlick,  is  of  several 
sorts ;  as  the  great  molt/  of  Homer,  the 
Indian  molt/,  the  molu  of  Hungary,  ser- 
pent's mow,  the  yellow  molt/,  Spanish 
purple  motif,  Spanish  silver-capped  moly, 
Dioscoridcs's  moly,  the  sweet  moly  of 
Montpclier:  the  roots  are  tender,  and 
must  be  carefully  defended  from  frosts : 
as  for  the  time  of  their  flowering,  the 
molt/  of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and 
continues  till  July,  and  so  do  all  the 
rest  except  the  fast,  which  is  late  in 
September :  they  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  soil.        Mortimer,  Hush, 

The  sovereign  plant  he  drew, 
And  shew'd  its  nature  and  ha  wondrous  power, 
Bbck  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower ; 
iloly  the  name.  Pope,  Odyu. 

MoME-'t  ft.  s.  [This  owes  its  original  to 
the  French  word  momon,  which  signifies 
the  gaming  at  dice  in  masquerade,  the 
rule  of  which  is  that  a  strict  silence  is 
to  be  observed ;  whatsoever  sum  one 
stakes  another  covers;  but  not  a  word 
is  to  be  spoken ;  hence  also  comes  our 
word  mam  for  silence.  Hanmer,  and 
Or.  Johnson.  —  It  more  probably  came 
to  us  from  one  of  those  similar  words, 
that  are  found  in  many  languages,  sig- 
nifying something  foolish.  Momar  is 
used  by  Flautus  for  a  fool,  whence  the 
French  mommeur.  The  Greeks  too  had 
H*fiK  and  fMftuc  in  the  same  sense. 
Douce,  Illustr.  of  Shakspcare,  i.  366.] 
A  dull,  stupid  blockhead ;  a  stock ;  a 
post. 

Ne  aught  be  said,  whs  lever  he  did  hears ; 
But  hanging  downo  bis  head,  did  like  a  vurme 
appear*.  Spemtr,  F.  «. 

A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man 
prove  a  menu-.  Warner,  jflauin'f  England. 

ilmnr,  ma  Illume,  capon,  cuiconib,  idiot,  patrh  ! 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sh  down  at  the 
hatch.  Snahfteare,  Com.  of  Err. 

The  words  were  not  spoken  to  a  mome,  or  deaf 
person.  SMlon,  V.  Quit.  i.  6. 

MO'MENT.  «.  .«.  [moment,  Fr.  momentum, 
Latin.] 

1.  Consequence  ;  importance  ;  weight; 
value. 

We  do  not  find  dsst  our  Saviour  reproved  them 
of  errour,  for  thinking  the  judgement  of  the  scribes 
to  be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be 

God!"*  m°mCnt  "  "MUn  ""/foster' 

I  base  seen  her  die  twenty  limos,  upon  far 

poorer  moment.  Shakrpeare,  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have. 

Shaktpeare. 

It  is  an  abstruse  •  peculation,  but  also  of  far  less 
moment  and  consequence  to  us  than  the  others ; 
seeing  that  without  this  we  can  evince  the  existence 
of  God.  Benttey,  Serm. 

%  Force;  impulsive  weight;  actuating 


Too  place  of  public*  prayer  is  a  < 
in  the  outward  form,  wbkh  hath  moment  to 
devotion. 

Can  these  or  such  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 
Look  they  aa  they  wen  built  to  shake  the  world  ? 
Or  be  a  nomnst  to  our  enterprise  ?       27.  Jonton. 

Touch  with  lightest  momrnl  of  Impulse, 
Hb  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale.  Xfitton,  P.  L 

He  is  a  capable  judge;  can  I 
SH  2 
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t«rj  it  dctrrmiiwd  only by  the  mn- 
I  to  iNvtt  hit  put  errors. 

•Jfsirnt, 

An  indivisible  particle  of  time. 

If  I  woald  go  id  hell  for  *B  eternal  munnil  or 
so.  I  could  be  knighted. 

S&aii/Mu/r,  it.  WW  of  Winds. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  h  o'crtook. 
Unite*  the  dead  go  with  it :  too  dm  moment. 
The  very  firstling*  of  my  heart  shall  be 
'Itn:  firstling*  of  my  Issnd.     Skahptntt,  MachetK. 

The  imaginary  reasoning  at  brum  it  not  a  dis- 
tinct reasoning,  but  psietormod  in  a  pbysucal  mo- 
ment. Hole. 

While  I  u  mom**/  name,  a  moment'*  put ; 
Tin  neater  death  in  this  verse  than  Ibe  last  ; 
What  then  U  k>  be  done  ?  Be  srlee  with  speed, 
A  fool  at  forty  la  a  fool  Indeed.  I'osotf. 

Yet  thus  receiving  aod  returning  bite* 
Iti  this  great  moment,  in  this  s-olden  now, 
When  ev*ry  usee  of  what,  or  when,  or  how, 
Should  from  my  soul  by  raging  lore  be  torn. 

Prior. 

Momk'ntal.*  adj.  [momenta!,   Fr.  Cot- 
grave.]   Important;  valuable;  of  mo- 


ment. 

Not  one  mvmmtal  minute  doth  she  swerve. 
ijrwton.  Sir  P.  dfcney'f  Owraina,  (1606.)  tigs.  D. 
MoME'KT  ALLY- adrt.[ftOmmnmrnlvm,  Lat.] 

For  a  moment. 

Air  but  istaasrwtiitfy  remaining  in  our  hraliea, 


bath  no  proportionable  fpacc  for  it*  eoown 
only  of  length  enough  10  refrigerate  lite  heart. 

Broum,  Vulg.  . 


MoMENTA'NKOUS.f  )  adj.  [momenta**,  mo- 
Mo*maMTAMY.  J  mentaine,  Fr.  mo- 
Momentany  and  mo- 
sly  used  in 


mentary, 

the  sixteenth  , 
is  perhaps  the  o  r! 

but  for  a  tnome 

Prrfone  efldlets  blyne  before  vtuae  sad  mo- 
mntany  plessurae. 

Winbosi,  Or.  Mammt,  (1.376,)  tign,  L.  rii.  b. 
Small  dilhcuhse*,  when  esceedinr,  great  good 
it  sun  to  cneua  ;  and.  on  the  other  side,  motnen- 
tmy  benefits,  when  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after 
Ihrffl  i«  unspeakable,  arc  not  it  all  to  be  respected. 

Hooker. 

it  awatwKany  a*  a  sound. 

Stdrtptare,  Mull.  AT.  Ifream. 
and  awwltM  thing*. 
Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  To  tlie  Header. 
They  match  at  tboac  vaniaaing  ahadowt  of  plea- 
re,  which  a  poor  momeKtany  life  can  afford 
them.     Bp.  Hall,  Temputiant  rr/ietied,  D.  3.  |  6. 

Flame  above  it  durable  and  contiatent;  but 
with  ut  It  is  a  itraugir  and  momcntanu. 

Stum,  Ml.  Hut. 

Scarce  could  tbe  thady  king 
The  horrid  rum  of  hit  intention*  tell. 

But  the,  swift  at  the  moatrateay  wing 
Of  lightning,  Dr  tlw  word>  he  spokr,  left  hell. 

tVaisasr, 

Momentarily.*  adv.  [from  momentary.'] 

Every  moment. 
Why  endow  the  writable  bird  with  wing*, 

which  nature  hat  made  taotacatfWity  dependent 

upon  the  toil?  Shrmt~:n*. 
Mo'mentary.  adj.  [from  mommt.J 

ing  for  a  moment ;  done  in  a  mo 

Swift  «  a  vliadu«r.  .boll  M  any  dream. 


Swift  at  thought  the  fitting  shade 
Through  air  bit  oMMenlery  journey 

Dryden. 

Oniont,  garlick,  pepper,  salt,  and  vtntgar,  taken 
in  gnat  quantities,  eseite  a  MestfwJory  heal  and 
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Momk'vtous.  adj.  [tram  Moneittmm.  Lot.] 
laroartaBt ;  weighty?  «f  ceosequence. 

GlTtvt  Anno   avriryhint*  t>w>  rvrrrt*  of  m%rr 

<    ™  *   o         r*  nmam  ervinv  ssts 

<m,  in  lier  prudent  heart  thoe  chow, 


PkitjpM. 

If  any  fal*o  ttep  be  made  in  the  more  m*rvn- 
tmu  concerat  of  life,  the  whole  tdieme  of  ambi- 
tious de»igm  I.  broken.  Att'tamu 

It  wowld  be  a  aery  weak  tbmg  to  give  up  to 
morHmJiiu  a  point  at  tbit,  only  bcrauM  it  has 
been  contested.  WaicrUn<l. 

MOME  NTUM.*  n.s.  [Latin.]  Impetus, 
force,  or  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving 
body. 

Mercury  hath  of  lata  years  become  a  medicine 
of  eery  general  use.  The  extreme  minutrneM, 
mobility,  and  mmaottna  of  It*  parts,  rendering  it 
a  most  powerful  cleaaaer  of  all  obatitictiont,  even 
in  tbe  moat  minute  capillaries.  But  (ben  we 
should  be  catttiou*  in  the  use  of  it,  if  we  cocMidrr, 
that  the  eery  thing,  which  give*  it  power  of  doing 
good  Shove  otbeT  drafctruenU,  doth  also  di*[xA^ 
It  to  mischief.    I  mean  its  great  meaaawfaaw 

Bp.  Serially,  Sri»,  $  71 


Io'mmejiy.  n.  t.  for  mummery,  from  mum- 
mer, momerie,  Vr.]    An  entertainment 


play  frolick*.  See 
Mome. 

Allwatfollha, 
KraJttinjjand  mirth,  light  wnmonoeas  nod 

INping  and  playing,  miu>treliy  and 
Till  life  fled  from  u«  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  uiew  of  mommrnt  without  a  meaning.  Hm*c. 

MO'NACHAL.t  adj.  [monacal,  ft.  mo- 
naxhaHt,  I-atrn  ;  u*n%ix*;  ]  Monastrck  ; 
relating  to  monks,  or  co^rrentoal  oruVeTS. 

'Sheraxiod. 

The  vow  and  profeation  of  the  monachal  or  lib 
of  a  monk. 

Rogm'on  lie  S9  Jrtidet,  (IfiSS.)  p.  166. 
Mo'KACUisM.f  «.  $.  [monackuma,  French.] 
Tbe  state  of  monks;  the  monaslick  life. 

Sherwood. 


Horeden,  Matthew  of  Weatmimtrr,  and  many 
other*  of  obscurer  note,  with  all  their  m^noc*tr»u. 

An/tarn,  HUt.  of  Eng.  B.  4. 
Antony  the  hermit  thus  compare*  the  diflerent 
state*  of  mtmiiofetrm  togellier. 

Pinetutm,  Chrbt.  Jntin.  vii.  i.  4. 

MCNAD.f  1  «.  t.  [monade,  Fr.Cotgrave ; 
MO'NADE.f  Greek.]   An  indi- 

visible thing. 

Dtauniry  h  tbe  nasarsi  property  of  .matter, 
which  of  itadf  la  nothing  but  an  momls  eougeric* 
of  phyilcal  monad*.  Mm. 

In  roiui  the  inonad  or  indivisible  It  the  avrh  es 
Sere,  the  self  same  lelf  or  very  self;  a  thing,  in 
the  opinion  of  Hocratea,  much  and  narrowly  to  be 
inquired  into  and  d>*ruu«.l,  to  thr  cod  that,  know- 
ing ourselves,  wa  may  know  what  belong*  4o  us 
and  out  happiness.       Bp.  Berkeley,  Sirit,  i  3*6. 

Mona'dical.*  adj.  [from  monad.]  Having 
the  nature  of  a  monad. 

All  here  depend  on  the  orb  unrtfre, 
dicxJ. 


h^MW,'/«»wrt.  »/MraW,i.  iii.  H 

MO'NARCH.  a.  *.  [monarch,  Fr^stAo,****] 
I.  A  gpvernour  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority 5  a  king. 

Twos 

A  morsel  for  a  meaorca.  Shahp.  Ant.  and  CTrvp. 

Tour  brother  king*  and  asintardlr  of  Ibe  earth 
Do  all  e  it  pert  that  you  should  rotue  yoarsetf. 

Shu/cspettTe. 

The  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  (hat  use*  his 
servants  like  children,  and  advises  with  them  in 
what  concerns  tbe  commonweal,  and  thereby  Is 
willingly  obeyed  by  them,  is  what  (he 
mean  l,y  a 
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t  One  «ir*ariour  to  the  rest  of  the 

kind.  _  _ 

The  nv.nOTtn  oak  a  the  patriarch  of  the  tree*. 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  be  mays 
Supreme  in  state,  sod  in  three  more  ' 


With  ease  distinguish'd  U  the  regal  i 
One  monarch  wear*  an  open,  booeat  face; 
fshwp'd  to  hr*  stie.  and  godlike  to  behold. 
Hit  royal  body  shine*  with  specks  of  gold. 

Dryden,  Pvg. 
Retotti'd  with  dire  remorseless  twsy. 
The  monarch  aavage  raid.*  the  trembling  prey. 

Pope,  Odyu. 

3.  President. 

Come,  thou  auntmr*  of  tbe  viae, 
Plumpy  Baccbut,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  caret  be  drown 'd. 

SHaktimrt,  Ant.  mut  Cte/.^. 

Mona'rciial.t  adj.  [from  monarch.]  Suit- 
ing a  monarch ;  regal ;  princely ;  im- 
perial. 

^    ^   B)  who«>  iMwrrcsW  tway 

human  alTestiona  under  Ibe  monarchal  govtm- 
ment  of  the  love  of  Cod. 

IT.  .wVuWngve,  Dev.  Est.  P.  i.  (1648,)  p.  35. 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rata'd 
Above  his  follow*,  with  wtowareiW  pride, 
Cooadous  of  h.ghevt  worth,  antnm'd  rhas  «petn>. 

Jtfs«**t,  P.  L. 

Mo'-AHCHta*.*  n.  t.  [from  mmarrii.]  A 
fctnale  monarch  ;  an  empress. 

Tfao  momrcAcss  retted  very  well  satisfied,  and 
was  ready  to  license  hit  departure. 

Trsnuf.  of  BoccdBai,  (1 626,)  p.  177. 

Mona'Rchial.*  adj.  [from  monarch.} 
Regal ;  vetted  in  a  single  ruler. 

Whether  the  government  should  be  monareliud 
or  republican  ?  Rerethy't  Mrm.-p.  1st. 

It  hss  srrsSD  from  Che  eiueitic  dilficuHy  of 
Tveonciling  liberry,  under  a  it*.»»i.:-, '.  a.'  povcrn- 
luenU  with  titers**!  Mresijrtb  Sod  wMl  inlensal 
tranauillitj.     Burht,  <m  the  Conor  «/  /Jsaceumli. 

Moma'rchicaiv.  «<»>".  [motsarosisyNr,  Fr. 
Ms^rxistst,  from  monoTcA.]  Vested  in  a 
■ingle  ruler. 

Tlut  storks  will  only  live  in  free  atsaaa,  is  a 
pretty  conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular 
poliata,  and  foam  antipelhiet  in  nature  to  djs- 
ptragc  «tD»,>rc.'iit»i(  government. 

The  decretah  rao^*11 

Mona'rciiick.*  adj.  [a 
Vested  in  «  single  ruler. 

The  Jewish  church  and  Use  Christian,  -though 
so  diirerent,  have  yet,  in  their  several  ages  sub- 
sistod  and  nourished  under  the  like  outward  ruk>, 
tswsvmcAtfSie  government. 

*ts*»™  H'dytay,  Srrm.  (1W1,)  p.  48. 

»^r*tirto*»  en  Prodigies,  p.  119. 

To  Mo'NAftcnisE-t  ti.  n.  [from  monarch.] 
To  play  the  king. 

Allowing  Isim  a  breath,  a  liule  scene 
To  aseitarrAsar,  be  fesr'd,  and  kill  with  look*. 


That  prime,  which  hare  doth  menerdtur. 


Fr.] 


To  Mo'ka bch  i  as.*  v.  a.  To  rule  over  as 

king. 

Brutv  flnt  m&Horc-fux  H  (bp  I*)D(I* 

hOraytm,  tWyaltX*  6*  5a 

Monarchist.*  n.     [from  monarchist.] 
An  advocate  for  monarchy. 

I  proceed  to  eumine  the  next 
tin.'  church  twvHari-fiitis. 

w*ra  ^  AsT  sPs**JC  *f  J 
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Mo'hamcht.  ■.  I. 
1. 


of.. ingle 


not  a  protector. 

2.  Kingdom; 

I  past 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  flnt  that  there  did  greet  my  tmnger  fcitll, 
Wu  my  gTuat  father-in-law,  rwnowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  Whet  scourge  for  rxijury 
tawiuircay  alford  f*W 


Thi«  small  inheritance 
Conteateth  me,  and  'a  worth  a  monarchy.  Sh/iki/i. 

MO'NASTERY.f  *.  *.  [nwaaxferif,  Fr. 

,  LaX.]  Hemic  of  religious 
nt;  convent ;  abby ;  claiater.  It 
ii  usually  pronounced,  and  often  writ- 
tun,  manastry.  Spenser  has  once  written 
it  monaxtere,  after  the  French  form. 

The  elan  fcrwafet, 
Wbe  now  no  place  I«eei3e*  uaaouirht  bid  left. 
At  leagth  into  a  rwjmittm  did  tight. 

Sprnmr,  f.  Q.  ei,  «S.  83. 

Then  eoerta  of  adage  war  held  in  high  renown  ; 
Thaw,  eirjrjin  honourable  vow*  recwr'd, 
But  chaste  as  tnaida  til  mimoHfrvi  lir'd.  />rydm. 

In  •  aeanoafery  your  doeatioaa  cannot  carry 
you  «o  fur  toward  the  nest  world,  aa  to  make  this 
taec  the  tight  of  you.  P<pt- 

MoNA'STICK.f  )  adj.  [ntonattiqjte,  French, 
Mosla'stical.  1    ntonasticut.  Lot.]  Re- 
ligiously reclu»e  ;  pertaining  to  a  monk. 
I  drrr*  mv  suitor  to  fonswear  the  fall  scream  of 

c,  At  y»u  bit  ii. 


The  cSldoai  and  hairy  rata  of  die  strictrtt 
orders  of  friers  derive  the  institution  of  their 
menaMidt  Ufa  front  the  example  of  John  and 

"Elia*.  Rrov-n,  Vulg.  Err. 

HU  proreaeian  urn  Tlx!  very  dungeon  of  die 
manattu-tJ  prim,  the  atrlcteat  and  ■«  rarest  of  all 
other  orders.  Fatter,  Holy  War,  p.  MA. 

When  young,  you  led  a  llfemoaxairiot-, 
And  wore  a  vest  vrdedastlck  ; 
Now  in  your  age  you  grow  fintaitiek.  irstaa. 
Mona'stiCALLY.  adv.  [from  monottick.') 
Reclusely ;  in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 

\  have  a  doaro  yean  more  to  am  war  for,  afl 
imnrtr"--"j  pawed  m  dm country -ef  liberty  and 
delight-  Siap. 

Mona'8TICK.»  «.*.    A  monk. 

Aa  art  of  (Prat  value  with  the  ancient*,  and 
longest  preserved  among..!  the  *iMjiilj,  aa  we 
find  upon  figure*  and  capita]  letters  in  old  vellum 
manuscript*.  Sir  T.  HtrleH,  TVwa.  p.  MS. 

Mo'HDAY/t  *•  *•  [from  moon  and  day  / 
jnonan-rtej,  Sax.  the  day  of  the  moon ; 
the  day  consecrated  to  the  moon; 

:  monan,  genitive  case  of  roona,  the 
moon.]   The  second  day  of  the  week. 

The  Sax  on  1  did  adore  the  moon,  to  whom 
they  aet  a  day  apart,  which  m  tfsia  day  we  call 
^rwn-Jov.         Grefy.  iW,«m.  >  K>50, )  p.  202. 

MONDE.*  n.t.  [French  ,mumlut,  Lat.J 
1.  The  world ;   a  certain   number  of 

people:  aa,  the  beau  monde.  See  Bkad* 

mondx. 

•L  A  globe,  the  ensign  of  power  and 


In  a  tunic  and  robe  at  brocade,  with  a  rail, 
fair  wig.;  a  gold  crown  much  larger  than  toe 
head ;  and  a  m-wte  in  hut  band. 

.Drwmnonrfi  Tree.  (L.  1744,)  p.  8. 

MO'NEY.T  ■•  *•  [jHomtoye,  French ;  tao- 
Ttrta,  Latin.    It  nas  properly  no  plural 
1  u  taken  for  a  single 


piece  ;  but  monies  was  formerly  used 
for  sums.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  the 
Saxon  mynec,  money,  from  tnynectaa,  to 
coin.  It  is  not  usual  to  say  a  money,  as 
we  say  a  earn  ;  but  it  has  been  aa  ex- 
pressed. "  Hie  kesitah  was  not  a  Jew- 
ish, but  a  Canaan ite  mosey."  Cootard'g 
Two  Dissert.  Oxford,  1750,  p.  87.] 
Metal  coined  for  the  purposes  of 
irtcrce. 

Importune  kim  far  ae«tfa 
With  .light  denial. 

The  jealous  wiuolly  knara  bath 
awatry. 

You  need  my  help,  and  you  aay, 
Shyloci,  we  would  haea  mmtiet.  SftaJajxare. 
I  will  girt  tfaec  tin  wonh  of  it  in  aarnry. 

1  Xinaa,  aiL  9. 

Wleaa  the  raadicat  belpa 
To  betray  beady  liuibamb,  rob  the  easy, 
A  ad  lend  the  ntoruW  on  return  of  IlisL  B.  Jvnsrm- 
Monry  differs  from  uncoined  ailrer,  in  that  the 
quantity  of  wleir  in  each  piece  of  mtmty  it 
asrertamed  by  the  uamp  it  bean,  which  il  a 
publick  voucher.  £eobr. 
My  docoanr  to  the  nm.pt(Vd  has  produced 
;  aurh  a  diacourae  b  of 
mnn's  money. 

Addis.™,  Xpert. 

Stall  I  withhold  a  little  money  or  food  from  my 
lrj)ns*  creature,  for  fear  he  stanrld  net  lie  frood 
enough  to  nrcenre  it  from  tne  ?  J  mi-. 

People  are  not  obliged  to  iwaaiet  an*  ragaa'l. 
except  of  their  own  coinage,  by  3  publick  mint. 

en  or   nwtuy-jobberi  will  be 
onreaaary,  if  Ibis  brw T\Zma,  «  made 

iotfaetxebaquer.  lumft. 
Tb  Mtywanf.*  v.  4U  To  supply  with  nwney. 
Obsolete. 

We  inonyed  the  mperrrar  openlye,  mtd  garif  the 
French  kynge  double  and  treble  nccretlyc. 
TynrfoTr  rractyie  tfPntata,  (1590,)  «««•  F-6-*»- 
Mo'mkybao.  n.  a.  [moiirry  and  bag.'}  A 
large  purse. 

l.ook  to  my  houw  ;  1  am  right  loth  to  go; 
There  i«  tome  ill  j  brewing  towardi  ray  r«t, 
For  I  did  dream  of  monry4a^t  tO-nlgbL  Skaisfi. 

My  place  wa»  taken  up  by  an  ill  bred  puppy,  with 
a  m^neyiiofi  under  each  arm.   Adetieon,  Giumfien. 

Mo'rctbox.  n.t.  [money  and  oox.]  A 
till;  repository  of  ready  coin. 

Mo'nbyuroub.*  ji.  i.  \money  and  bro- 
ker.] A  moneychanger  or  money- 
jscrivener. 


Mo'MiTBrUT  n.  a. 
mtmey.] 

1.  One  that  deals  in  money ;  a 

2.  A  coiner  of  money. 


Fr.  from 


Mo'nkvlendkr,  * 


in  allay  can  only  happen,  etther  by 
of  the  aaenrywr  or  rnintera,  or  by 
the  coin.      Hale,  B.  P.  C.  ch.  18. 

:r.»  n.t.  [money  and  lend.] 
ends  money  to  others;  ooe 
money  for  others. 

arporatioaa,  ail  tba  Ofre  borough,, 
ry  dbcrict  of  fce  kingdr^u,  there  ia 


[Tory]  ene„ 
nTta\\ffm\  julcr 


Like  awwyoniaera, 


Mo'niychanoer.  n.t.  [money  and  ckenge.} 
A  broker  in  money. 

The  uaurrra  or  mmieychangrrt  being  a  acao- 
daloua  employrnmt  at  Home,  15  a  reawn  far  the 
Ugh  rate  of  latenat.  etriuthutt. 

Mo'ttXTBD.  adj.  [from  money.]  Rich  in 
money;  often  used  in  opposition  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Inrile  moneyed  men  10  lend  to  the  merchanta, 

for  the  continuing  aud  quickening  of  Hade. 

It  exportation  will  not  balance  importation, 
•way  must  your  tilerr  go  again,  whether  aaoiwveii 
or  nr*  moneyed  ;  for  where  goods  do  not,  nlrcr 
most  pay  for  the  comtnoditioa  you  speiMl.  lAxie. 

fleteral  turned  their  muoey  into  tboaa  fundi, 
merchanta  aa  well  at  other  moneyed  men.    Sv.<ifl . 

With  lb«e  tneaaurea  fall  in  all  awwad  men ; 
auch  a?  had  r«i»«l  vast  vumi  by  tnuhng  with 
furel.,«ul- 


who  raises  1 

In  all  the  cor] 
indeed  in  eYery  1 
some  leading  man,  aocae  agitator, 
merchant,    ur  cunkiderable  ruonufaclurer, 
aetite  attorney,  aoftu-  popular  preacher, 
u  wbo  it  followed  by  the  1 
Sp.  an  Ike  DuraU  afl 

Mo'NEYLESs.f  adj.  [from  money.] 
ina money;  penniless. 

Paltering  the  free  and  moi\tyleu  power  of  ike- 
dplinc  with  a  carnal  unit/action  by  the  puna. 

Uiltm,  Iteat.  of  Ok.  Gee.  B.  S. 

Toe  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  aalary 
w&l  outweigh  the  by  had  r.  ata  reccired  out  of 
landi  in  monryJexi  tiatea.  Swjrt. 

Mo's  evmattkr.  a.  i.  [moaey  and  matter.'] 
Account  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

What  if  you  awl  I  Nick  aboutd  enquire  bow 
moncywouv-r,  itand  between  Ul  ? 

^rtWAitot,  JBmU  of  J.  Bull. 

Mc'KKYaCR!  VENCTt.  a.  1.  [money  and  scri- 
vener.] One  who  raises  money  for 
others. 

Dtippoeu  a  young  unrkperirtu'cd  man  in  the 
haodt  of  aaentyamunwri  .•  auch  fcllowa  an  kike 
your  Wire-drawing  mill*,  if  they  get  bold  of  a 
man's  lager,  they  will  pull  in  hia  whole  body  at 
last.  ^raattMot,  Hit.  of  J.  Bull. 

Mo'xbyspinneju*  n.  1.  A  small  spider, 
vulgarly  so  called;  and  fancifully  held 
to  prognosticate  the  receipt  of  money, 
or  good  luck,  to  those  on  whom  they 
are  seen  to  crawl. 

Mo'NBYaarofiTH.  a. «.  [money  and  worth.} 
Something  valuable;  something  that  will 
bring  money. 

There  if  either  roofrey  or  v,iuneyixyrtk  in  all  the 
controeefwea  of  tifa ;  foe  we  lire  in  a  mercenary 
w  orld,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  tiring*  in  it. 

Mo'keywoht*.  n.  s.    A  plant. 
Mo'KocoRK.f  n.  «.  [manj,  Sax.  and  com.] 
Mixed  corn;  as,  wheat  and  rye;  mis- 


Bp .  Holt,  to.  8. 5.  S.  2. 
Mo'NGEE-t  ».  <•  Imanjepe,  monjep,Sax. 
a  trader,  from  oaangiaa,  to  trade.]  A 
dealer;  a  seller.  Jt  is  seldom  or  never 
used  alone,  or  otherwise  than  after  the 
name  of  any  commodity  to  express  a 
seller  of  that  commodity :  as,  a  /**- 
monger  j  and  sometime*  a  medler  in  any 
thing :  as,  atoaoremoa^er ;  a  newsmonger. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Lye  makes  a  similar  re- 
mark, overpassing  the  use  of  mtutaer  by 
itself;  which  Wicliffe,  I  thiiik/some- 
where  uses  in  the  good  sense  of  ,0 
trader,  or  merchant ;  and  which  Ben 
Jonson  certainly  employs  in  the  con. 
temptuous  meaning  of  a  low  trader. 

Here  ana  no  subtle  oetrico  to  get  a  wench ! 
Has  Cnanon  has  a  brave  pale  of  hit  own, 
A  shaven  pate  •  and  a  right  monger,  y'faue  f 
TbJ*  was  hi«  plot  f  B.JenM.TekofoTut. 
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Do  you  know  me?  —  Yes,  excellent  well,  you 
are  a  fitn-Moneer.  ShtskslXQrt. 

The  impatient  stales-monger 
Could  now  contain  himwlf  no  longer.  JIudibnt. 

Mo'soREL-t  adj.  [as  mongcorn,  from 
manj,  Saxon,  or  mengen,  to  mix.  Germ.] 
Of  a  mixed  breed :  commonly  written 
mun^rd  for  mongrel. 

There  is  a  mmgrci  dulcet,  composed  of  Italian 
and  French,  and  w>mc  Spnnisli  words  are  also  in 
it ;  which  they  rail  Franco. 

Hoa*U,  Instruct,  for.  Tmiu    USISI.J  p.  139. 
Thit  oealut 
Is  of  a  mongrel,  diver*  kind, 
Clrrick  before,  and  lay  behind,  fludibr  •«. 

Ye  mongrel  work  of  heaven,  with  human  shapes, 
That  l»*ve  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice.         Dryden,  Dsn  Seissatusn. 

I'm  but  a  holf-strainM  rilliiin  yet. 
But  Mion/fW  mischievous.  Dryden. 

His  friendship  still  to  few  confinM, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind  j 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  monsrri  breed, 
Who  fain  wou'd  piu  for  lords  indeed. 

totf,  Ustcttt. 

Mo'ngrel.*  «.«.   Anything  of  mixed 
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2. 


HMwo  faculties  of  serving-  man  and  solicitor 
should  compound  into  one  nw«ijiW. 

Jfiffan,  Cotuslerion. 
Base,  groselling,  worthiest  wretches  ; 
Minarets  in  faction  ;  pour  faint-hearted  traitors. 

Mo'sied.*    See  Moneyed, 
Mo'xiMEXT.t  n.s.  [monimento,  Ital.  mo- 

nimentum,  or  manumenlum,  Latin,  from 

moneo.] 
I .  A  memorial ;  a  record. 

That  at  a  sacred  symbolc  it  may  dwell 
In  her  Sonne's  flesh,  to  mind  revengeinent, 
And  he  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  manimenl. 

Sjmucr,       Q.  ii.  ii.  la 

A  mark  ;  a  superscription  ;  an  image. 

Some  uthers  were  new  driven,  and  distent 
Into  great  ingoes.  and  to  wedge*  square ; 
Some  in  round  plates  withoutcn  momma*!. 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  5. 

To  MO'NISH.f  «>.  a.  [mo«eY>,  Latin ;  a 
contraction  of  admonith.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  It  is  not  a  contraction,  but  the  Saxon 
verb  monian,  monejian ;  and  is  old  in 
our  language ;  probably  in  use  before 
admnniih.  It  was  written  also  moneM, 
a«  well  as  monish.]  To  warn;  to  coun- 
sel ;  to  admunish. 

For  I  you  praie  and  eke  moneslt, 
Nought  lo  rcfusin  our  requntc. 

CTnmcrr,  Rom.  R.  3J79. 
Now  worthy  women,  in  till*  balade  short, — 
Of  chtrit*  1  monitkt.  and  ethorte. 

Oustsetr,  CompL  of  Crest.  19.5. 
Monisk  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
witling  to  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  lore. 

Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 
Here  are  all  degrees  to  be  monisked. 

HomdieS,  Seem,  iii.  Afainsl  Adultery. 

Mo'msher.  n.  i.  [from  monith.]  An  ad- 
monishcr ;  a  monitor. 

Mo'sishmemt.*  «.  s.  [from  monh/i.]  Ad- 
monition ;  counsel  given.  Sherwood. 

Mosi'tiok.  «.  «.  [monitio,  Latin;  moni- 
tion, Fr.] 

1.  Information;  hint 

such  as  we  hare  of  the  day,  bv 
less.      Holier  on  Time". 

t.  Instruction; 


er  period,,  > 
re  light  end 


Unruly  ambition  ia  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice 
of  friends  but  to  the  counsels  and  monstioni  of 
reason  itself.  I.' Estrange- 

Then  after  sage  mmitsmt  from  bis  friends, 
Hit  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends, 
He  turns  to  politick*  his  dangerous  wit.  oVs/t. 
Mo'sitive.*  adj.  [monilui,  LaU]  Ad- 
monitory ;  conveying  useful  instruction. 

These  ceil*  are  cjampbry  and  mstnitine. 

Bamno,  voL  ii.  S.  IV. 

Mo'nitor.  n.i.  [Latin.]  One  who  warns 
of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty  ;  one  who 
gives  useful  hints.  It  is  used  of  an 
upper  scholar  in  a  school  commissioned 
by  the  master  to  look  to  the  boys  in  his 
absence. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king ;  his 
learning  it  eminent :  be  but  his  scholar,  and  you 
arc  safe.  Bacon. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  hate 
these  notions  alto  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 
fsuvuror  in  his  bosom,  bis  law  in  bis  be  art,  and  to 
base  such  a  conscience  at  might  be  its  own  casuist. 

Sooslk,  Serm. 

We  can  but  dirinc  who  it  is  that  speaks ; 
whether  Persius  himself  or  his  friend  and  monitor, 
or  a  third  person.  J)ryrUn. 

The  pains  that  come  from  the  neceasitiet  of 
nature,  are  monitors  to  us  to  beware  of  greater 
mischiefs.  Xoc-tV. 
Mo'nitory.  adj.  [manitoirc,  Fr.  manitorius, 
Lat.j  Conveying  useful  instruction  ; 
giving  admonition. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are 
mamlory  and  instructive.  ,    /.' Estrange. 

He  is  to  taken  up  still,  iu  spite  or  (he  muaifory 
bint  in  my  cany,  with  particular  men,  that  be 
neglects  mankind.  I'ope. 

Mo'nitory.  n.  s.    Admonition  ;  warning. 

A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  lasliop  in  bank-, 
and  kept  him  prisoner ;  whereupon  the  pope 
writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  bad  broken 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  Bacon. 
Mo'nitkess.*  n.  i.  [from  Monitor.]  A 
female  monitor  ;  un  instructress. 

Thus  far  our  pretty  and  ingenious  monitrea ; 
were  I  to  say  any  thing  after  her,  my  case  would 
be  that  of  the  tiresome  actor.  Sludcnt,  ii.  357. 
MOXK.f  n.  t.  [munck,  Su.  Goth,  monec, 
Saxon;  monaehttt,  Latin  ;  s*«ixW.]  One 
of  a  religious  community  bound  by 
vows  to  certain  observances. 

'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words, 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk.      SAnit]«trr,  /Tins.  Fill. 

Abdcmeluck,  a*  one  weary  of  the  world,  gave 
over  all,  and  betook  himself  lo  a  solitary  lire,  and 
became  a  melancholy  Mahometan  monk. 

JinoUeu  Hat.  of  the  Turin. 
The  dronish  ma  rub,  the  scorn  and  shame  of 
manhood, 

House  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  pouewion. 
And  nettle  in  their  ancient  bives  again.  Rawe. 

Monks  in  some  reipccti.  agree  with  regulars, 
as  in  the  substantial  vow*  of  religion ;  but  in 
ivtlier  reaped*  manks  and  regulars  differ ;  for  that 
regulars,  vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  tn  so 
strict  a  rule  of  life  as  monkt  are.     Autifo;  Parerg. 

Mo'nkev.t  ».  s.  [Dr.  Johnson  considers 
the  word  as  monikin,  a  little  man.  Pei>- 
nant  derives  it  from  monca,  a  name 
which  the  Malayes  give  to  a  particular 
species  of  the  animal  among  them.  ,Uo- 
nicchw  for  a  monkey  is  old  in  the  Italian 
language.] 

1.  An  ape  ;  a  baboon;  a  jackanapes.  An 
animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of 
man. 

One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of 
for  n  monkey.  Tubal,  it  was  my 
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turquoise ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wil- 
derness of  mtmjayi,  Skahpeare. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  to 
my  desires  than  a  monkey. 

ShoJetfwxtre,  At  yon  like  it. 

Other  creatures,  at  well  as  monkeys,  destroy 
their  young  ones  by  senseless  fondness. 


With  gUttering  gold  i 
Bat  I 


2.  A  word  of 
ncss. 


or  alight  kind 

This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out ;  slsg  is 
persuaded  I  will  marry  her.     Skaksjseare,  Metis. 
Poor  monkey  I  bow  wilt  tbou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Skakspeare. 

Mo'KKKRv.f  »•  «•  [from  monX-.]    The  mo- 
nastics: life. 
Heresy  in  Britaine  ariselh  of  monkery. 

Hale,  Acts  sf  t:*jj>.  fel.  P.  i.  fol.  19. 
ifonktria  then  were  as  far  distant  from  those 
of  our  days,  a*  the  moon  is  distant  from  the  earth. 

Httrmar,  TV.  of  Beta,  (15*7,)  p.  316. 
Vows  of  chastity,  moiikrry,  and  a  solitary  life. 

^nrtusj.  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  657. 
Neither  do  I  meddle  with  their  evangelical  per. 
fretion  of  .vows,  nor  tlie  dangerous  servitude  of 
their  rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  incon- 
veniences of  their  monkery.  Bp.  /faff. 

Mo'SKHooD.  n.  t.  [monk  and  hood.]  The 
character  of  a  monk. 

He  had  left  otT  his  ntaisrftsod  too,  and  was  ssn 
longer  obliged  to  them.  Alterbstry 

Mo'.n  Ktstt.  ttdj.  [from  monk.]  Monastick  ; 
pertaining  to  monks  ;  taught  by  monks. 

Those  publkk  charities  arc  a  greater  ornament 
to  thit  city  than  all  iu  wealth,  and  do  more  real 
honour  lo  tl<e  reformed  religion,  than  redound* 
to  the  church  of  Rome  from  all  those  monkisn 
and  superstitious  foundations  of  which  she  vainly 
Alterhsru,  Seem. 
Rise,  rise,  Roacomrnon,  tee  the  Blenheim 
muse. 

The  dull  constraint  of  monhsn  rhyme  refuse. 

MosKS-nooD.  ».  f.  [comoiida  regalis.]  A 
plant.  Ainsivorth. 

Mo.NKS-RHtBARB.  n.t.  A  species  of  dock: 
its  roots  are  used  in  medicine. 

Moso'ceros.»  1  ».  t.   \jsUt,  single,  and 

Mono'cerot.  j  ki>o,,  horn,  Gr.]  Th« 
unicorn. 

Jacob  do  Doudit,  in  bis  catalogue  of  simples, 
hath  ambcrirrecce,  lite  bone  in  a  stag's  heart, 

moHorcrst'slnsra.    Bnrtosi,  Anal,  if  Mel.  p.  376. 

Mo'nociiord.  ii.  t.  [u*'«(  and  xv^O 
1 .  An  instrument  of  one  string :  as,  the 
trumpet  marine.  Harris. 
'>.  A  kind  of  instrument  anciently  of  sin- 
gular use  for  the  regulating  of  sounds : 
Hie  ancients  made  use  of  it  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  sounds  to  oiw 
another.  When  the  chord  was  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  the  terms 
were  as  one  to  one,  they  called  them 
unisons;  but  if  as  two  to  one,  they 
called  them  octaves  or  diapasons ;  when 
they  were  as  three  to  two,  they  called 
them  fifths  or  diapentes ;  if  they 
as  four  to  three,  they  called  i 
fourths  or  diatcsserons ;  if  as  five  to 
four,  they  called  it  diton,  or  a  tierce 
tnaior ;  but  if  as  six  to  five,  then  thev 
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and,  tally,  if  the  terms  were  as  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five,  they  called  it  a 
demitan  or  dieze ;  the  monochord  being 
thus  divided,  was  properly  that  which 
they  called  a  system,  of  which  there 
were  many  kinds,  according  to  the 
different  divisions  of  the  monochord. 

Harris. 

Moko'cclar.  \  adj.  [pint  and  oeulut.] 
Moxo'culous. J  One-eyed;  having  only 
.   one  eye. 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an 
ancient  white  luwtborn  trw,  which,  because  she 
budded  before  others,  might  be  an  occasion  of 
nipentitiim,  had  nme  of  the  prickles  flew  into 
hi*  ryes,  and  made  him  monaruluT.  Howl- 
of  China  repute  the  reat  of  the  world 

Mo'NODY.f  n.t.  [)iumZU,  Gr.  monodie,  Fr.] 
A  poem  sung  by  one  person,  not  in 
dialogue.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Of  this  usage 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  no  example.  Our 


old  lexicography  calls  a  monod 


the  sense  of  the  word  among  the  an 
cients :  a  ditty  sung  by  the  person 
alone,  to  vent  his  grief.  Among  the 
French  it  obtained  the  distinction  of 
.  "  chant  lugubre  d'eglise,  qui  est  tou- 
jours  sur  le  roeme  ton."  Lacombe. 

It  i»  called  a  monody  from  a  Greek  work  sig- 
nifying a  mournful  ur  funeral  song  sung  by  a 
single  person. 

Bp.  Novum,  Note  on  MSton't  Lyeidm. 

MONO'GAMIST.f  «.  *.  fraVac  7«V< : 
monogame,  Fr.]  One  who  disallows 
second  marriages. 

I  maintained  with  Whlston,  that  it  was  un- 
lawful for  a  print  of  tlte  church  of  England, 
after  tbt  death  of  tri*  lint  wife,  to  take  a  second  ; 
or,  to  eipreai  it  in  one  word,  I  valued  myself 
upon  being  a  strict  Monq^tiwut. 

Getdimith,  Fie.  of  O'nlcfifld,  cb.  2. 
Moso'oAMV.f  «•  *•  [monogamit,  Fr.  pint. 
and  yanUx,  Gr.]    Marriage  of  one  wife. 

If  he  had  ever  read  the  book  following  of  mono- 
gamy, Iw  might  law*  found  his  Tenullian  then 
montaniiing,  to  upbraid  the  true  and  catholick 
church  with  the  usual  practice  and  allowance  of 
tbv  second  marriages  of  their  bishops. 

Bp.  Hail,  Hon.  of  the  More.  Clergy,  p.  I  OS. 

MO'NOGRAM.f  ».  *•  [pl»<,  and  yfippa, 
Gr. ;  monogramme,  Fr.] 

1.  A  cypher  ;  a  character  compounded  of 
several  letters. 

It 

To  be  described  by  a 

B.  Jonton,  Vndi-nnx-U. 

2.  A  picture  drawn  in  lines  without  co- 
lour. 

A  kind  of  Bra  draught  or  ground  colours  only, 
nod  mono/rram  at  life.  Hammond,  Worts,  iv.  571. 

Mo'NooRAMatAL.*  adj.  [from  monogram.] 
Sketching  in  the  manner  of  a  mono- 


Though  it  be  but  aa  it  were  a  mmiamymmrJ 
description,  and  a  kind  of  rude  draught  as  it  were 
with  a  coal.  Fatherly,  AlKmn.  (169?,)  p.  355. 
Mo'nolooue.  n.  s.  [*•«»<  and  >Jy*< ;  mono- 
logue, Fr.]  A  scene  in  which  a  person 
of  the  drama  speaks  by  himself;  a  soli- 
loquy. 

He  gives  you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his 
returning  from  the  coun'.ry,  in  monoio^ne ;  to 
which  unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is  sub- 
ject in  all 
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Mono'm ACH Y.f  B.  r.  f|u«r**ia%M>;  pint,  and 
Gr.  monomackie,  old  Fr.]  A  duel; 
a  single  combat. 

In  those  ancient  imntomacMet  and  combats  they 
were  searched,  [that]  they  had  no  magical  cWinn. 

Burton,  Anal.  of  Mel.  p.  54. 
Abncr  invites  his  rival  in  honour  to  a  tragic*! 
play,  (as  be  terms  it,)  a  manonsacAy  of  twelve 
,  single  combatants  on  either  part. 

Bp.  Hall,  CasctafCon*.  U.  3.  C.  3. 

MVnome.  n.  4.  [monome,  Fr.]  In  alge- 
bra, a  quantity  that  has  but  one  deno- 
mination or  name ;  as,ab,  aab,  aaab. 

Harris. 

Mono'patht.*  n.  s.  [pi**,  and  *<xStH*, 
Gr.]  Solitary  sensibility  ;  sole  suffering. 

By  tlus  Spanish  pmverb,  every  one  ealculftteth 
his  nativity,  and  scnurncelh  his  own  future  fate,  by 
crying  at  his  birth ;  not  coming  only  from  the 
body's  mmaftatty,  or  sole  suffering  by  change  of 
its  warm  quarters ;  but,  according  to  some,  from 
sympathy  with  the  divining  soul,  that  knuweth 
itself  for  a  time  banished  from  the  Father  of 
Spirits. 

TFhillock,  Mam,  of  the  EngL  (1654,)  p.  38. 

Monofe'talouk.  adj.  [monopeiale,  Fr. 
pi*H,  and  wVtoAsv.]  It  is  used  for  such 
flowers  as  arc  formed  out  of  one  leaf, 
howsoever  they  may  be  seeminglv  cut 
into  many  small  ones,  and  those  tail  off 
together.  Quincy. 

MoNO'POMST.t  »•  *•  [iwonopo/rar,  Fr.  Our 
own  word  was  formerly  monojtoler.  Cot- 
graveand  Sherwood.  Then  monopolizer.] 
One  who  by  engrossing  or  patent  ob- 
tains the  sole  power  or  privilege  of 
vending  any  commodity. 

Joy  U  an  import ;  joy  is  an  exchange ; 
Joy  ttirs  monepotittt  /  it  calls  for  two. 

Vounz,  Xight  Th.  S. 

To  MONOTOLIZE-t  v.  a.  pint,  and 
v-sAsai ;  monopoler,  French.]  To  en- 
gross, so  as  to  Jiav<  '.he  sole  power  or 
privilege  of  vending  any  commodity- 

As  if  this  age  had  monopotatd  all  goodness  to 
itself.  Fuller,  Huly  tl  or,  p.  S56. 1 

He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is 
not  some  stop  put,  lie  will  monopolist ;  nobody 
will  sell  a  yard  of  drapery,  or  mercery  ware,  but 
himsrli.  jirhuthnot. 

Moko'holizer.*  ».  m.  [from  monopolize.] 
A  monopolist. 

Merchants  have  been  proliibilcd  to  unlade  their 
goods  in  such  ports  as  were  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  forced  to  bring  Harm  to  those  places 
which  were  moat  fur  the  advantages  of  the  nsswo- 
potuert  and  projectors. 

Rrmtnutronee  in  16*2,  rTetveoifi  Mem.  p.  298. 
There  was  in  it  the  fraud  of  some  old  patentees 
and  mtmoinJam  in  the  trade  of  bookstlbng. 

MiUon,  Areopagitieti. 
MoJto'poLt.  n.  g,   [^tntv'/ia ;  monopolc, 
French  ;  s>«V»c  and  svMv.]    The  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  selling  any  thing. 

If  1  had  a  monopoly  on't  they  would  base  part 
on't.  Shohnpeorr. 
How  could  he  aiuwer't,  sliould  Uie  state  thins 
fit 

To  oucstion  a  monopoly  of  it  ?  Cowley. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  mmopoliee  ima- 
ginable ;  all  others  can  concern  only  something 
without  ns,  but  this  fastens  upon  our  nature,  yea 
upon  our  meson.  Gam.  of  the  Tongue 

Sbakspcare  rather  writ  hnpptly  than  koowmglv 
and  justly  ;  and  J  on  son,  who,  by  studying  Ho- 
race, bad  oven  scirunintexi  »ilh  the  rule*,  yet  warn- 
ed to  envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make 
of  his  learning.  Dryden,  /nr. 
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Moko'ptotb.  n.  j.  [rim*  and  »;*>*•.]  A 
noun  used  only  in  some  one  oblique 
case.  Clarke,  Lat.  Gram. 

Mo'xpsTlCH.f  »•  *•  tp»irtx»']  A  ex- 
position of  one  verse. 

XI i e  drugs  and  spices  liere  so  perfumed  the 
place,  that  it  made  uie  since  give  the  better  credit 
to  tltst  numottich  of  an  old  poet,  "  Auras  madentes 
l'enkorum  aroinatuni." 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trer.  p.  164. 

Monosylla'bical.  adj.  [from  monosyl' 
table.]    Consisting  of  words  of  one  syl- 


MONOS Y'LL A  BLE.  n.  s.  [monosyllabe, 
French ;  pint  and  »i,»K»eV]  A  word 
of  only  one  syllable. 

My  name  of  Ptolemy ! 
It  is  so  long  it  nsks  an  hour  to  write  it  i 
I  'II  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars  ! 
Or  any  other  civil  rmmoeytlalle, 
That  will  not  tiro  my  baud.         firyicn,  Cltim. 

I'oets,  although  not  insensible  how  much  our 
language  was  already  uvertoeked  with  mewo- 
tytbhlet,  yet,  to  save  time  and  jiains,  introduced 
thai  barbarous  custvni  uf  abbro  lating  words,  to  fit 
thent  to  the  measure:  of  tliclr  verses.  Smfl. 

MonaryOahle  lines,  unless  artfully  managed,  are 
stiff  or  languishing;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  ex- 
press melancholy.  I'ape. 

Monost'ilablkd.  adj.  [monosyllake,  Fr. 
from  monosyllabic.]  Consisting  of  one 
syllable. 

Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spell'd, 
Into  one  man  arc  MusuuyAiAfar.  CleaveJand. 
Monostro'phick.*  adj.    [pttn  said  ffofrs, 
Gr]  Free  from  the  restraint  of  any  par- 
ticular metre. 

The  measure  of  verse  nsed  in  the  chorus  is 
all  sorts,  called  by  Uie  (im-ks  manottrvjihich. 

Milton,  Vrrf.  /i>  Sainton  eSeormies. 

MO'NOTONE.*  n.  s.  [pi>H  and 
Greek.]    Uniformity  of  sound  ;  want  of 
proper  cadence  in  pronunciation. 

A  kind  of  chaunt  that  frequently  varies  very 
little  from  a  monotone. 

Mason,  on  Chureh  Murich,  p.  95. 

Moxoto'kical.*   adj.  [from  monotony.'] 
Having  an  unvaried  sound  ;  wanting  va- 
riety in  cadence. 
We  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  lengtli 

of  a  mimotoniatl  declamation.       J.d.  Chrtterfidd. 

Moko'tonous.*  adj.  [from  monotony.] 
Wanting  variety  in  cadence. 

Every  line  wos  perhaps  uniformly  recited  to  the 
same  wonaUmont  modulation. 

ttarton,  tfitl.  E.  P.  Emend,  li.  a.  4. 
The  melodies,  whet  be 
executed  In  a  less  monottntout, 
more  intelligible,  manner. 

Manm,  on  Church  Mveieh,  p.  IM. 

Mowo'TONY.  «.  *.  [siortJtrsx  ;  pJ'tf  and  Tine, 
monoionie,  Fr.]  Uniformity  of  sound; 
Want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

I  could  object  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
rtdrnea  within  four  lines  of  each  other  aa  lire- 
some  to  the  car  through  their  monotony. 

I 'ate,  Letten. 

MONSIEUR  ^  n.  s.  [French.]  A  term 
of  reproach  for  a  Frenchman. 

A  Frenchman  his  companion  ; 
An  eminent  Bwitainre,  that  it  seems,  modi  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Su/ttpeurf,  CymteHne. 

Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mosutnrrt  of  Pans 
to  take  our  hopeful  yoolh  into  their  slight  and 
prodigal  custodies.  Milton  on  Jlduarliou. 

Monso  on,  n.  s.  [monson,  nonfon,  Fr.] 

are  shifting  trade  winds  in 


old  or  new,  ought  to  be 


digitized  by  Goo 
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the  East  Indian  ocean,  which  blow  pe- 
riodically; some  for  a  half  year  one 
way,  other*  but  for  three  months,  and 
then  shift  and  blow  for  six  or  three 
months  directly  contrary.  Harris. 

The  moiuoou  and  trade  winds  are  constant  and 
|ieriodical,  mn  to  die  ihittictli  degree  <*  >«'t.nlc. 
all  round  th»  globe,  and  acldom  transgress  or  fall 
short  of  l  bow  bounds.  !ln,f 

MO  NSTER,  n.  i.  [monstre,  French ;  mm- 

strum,  Latin.] 
1.  Something  out  of  the 

nature. 

Mcthinli.  heroick  poeeie  till  now, 
Like  tome  fantasuck  fairy  land  did  •how, 
(Sod.,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giant.  »ce, 
And  all  but  nun  in  man',  chief  work  bad  place ; 
Than  like  some  worthy  knight,  with  sarred  arma. 
Doth  drive  Ibe  awnKrrj  thence,  and  end  the 
charms. 

It  ought  to  be  dttermined  whether  mm<m  \x 
really  a  distinct  species  t  we  nnd,  that  some  of 
these  monstrous  proditctioos  have  none  of  tlw»c 
Ikies  that  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species 
a  whence  they  derive.  Lacks 
%  Something  horrible  for  deformity, 
wickedness,  or  mischief. 

If  ah*  lire  loog. 
And  in  the  end,  meet  die  whole  course  of  death, 

Women  will  all  turn  assvasfera. 

ShektfKnrt,  IT.  Lear. 
All  human  virtue,  to  ila  latest  breath. 
Finds  aney  nerer  connuer'd  but  by  death : 
The  great  Alcides  etery  labour  pa»t, 
Had  .till  this  moaitrr  to  subdue  .t  last.  P*pt. 

To  Mo'sstkh.  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.l  To 
put  out  of  the  common  order  of  thi 
Not  in  use. 


HON 

I.  it  not  MMa>Tw  tli»»  ihia  player  h< 
Hut  in  •  fiction,  in  a  dream  uf  pa»ton, 

Could  force  hia  aoul  ao  to  hia  conceit, 


O 

brta.1  to  ihia 

3.  Irregular; 

No  aaonatrent 


lungs. 


Muvt  be  of  such  unnmural  degree, 

That  wwnjtrri  it.  Sknhptart,  r.  Ixar. 

I  had  rather  have  one  acratch  my  licad  I' tV  wn, 
When  the  alarum  were  atruck,  than  idly  ait 
To  bear  my  nothing,  nmuter'U.  AoAauaarc,  Otrul, 

Monstro'sity.  1  ».  s.  [from  monstrous.'] 
MossTRUo'sirv.J     Tlic  state  of  being 
monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common  order 
of  the  universe.    Monstrosity  is  more 
analogous. 

Thi.  is  the  manatruoisry  In  lore,  that  the  will 
is  infinite,  end  the  execution  connn'd. 

S&alipeare,  Tr.  and  Crete. 
Such  a  licit  league  ia  against  uich  routs  and 

shu.l.  uf  people,  a*  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
nature,  as  have  in  their  eery  body  and  frame  of 
estate  a  owstfronly.  Beean. 
W(  r«^i  of  motiUrou.  births,  but  we  often  m  a 

father  haa  begot  a  man,  he  (rains  him  up  into  a 
beswi.  South,  Serin. 

By  the  aatne  law  mvwtmnty  could  not  incapa- 
citate from  marriage  •  witness  the  cast  of  hernia, 
phrodite*.  jirbulhnot  and  Pope. 

Mo'nstrous.t  adj.  [moxxtrcux,  French ; 
motulrotut,  Latin.] 

1.  Deviating  from  the  stated  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Nature 

Drought  forth  all  saesiatreus,  all 
Hydro*,  and  gurgons, 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Every  thing  that  exists  ha.  ita  particular  conati- 
tution;  sod  yet  tome  mowtroui  productions  have 
few  ctf  lhc~-  qualiucs  which  accompany  the  essence 
of  dial  »pev:cs  from  whence  they  derive  their  ori- 
ginale.  Lock*. 

2.  Strange;  wonderful.    Generally  with 
some  degree  of  dislike. 


appear. 

The  whole  at  unce  i<  liold  and 

4.  Shocking;  hateful. 

This  was  an  invention 
iarda,  to  sere  the 
ceived. 

5.  Full  of  monsters 


ontbytheHpan- 
n  their  nation  re- 
f)aom. 


the  whelming  tide, 
reeae  world. 

Mitten,  LfcidH*. 

Mo'kstboiw.  adv.    Exceedingly  ;  very 
much.    A  cant  term. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  dram  of  each, 
turn  into  a  mouldy  substance,  there  residing  a  fair 
cloud  In  the  bottom,  and  a  meiutmui  thick  oil  on 
the  ton.  Aaa, 

She  waa  esuly  put  utT  tbe  books, and  monstrouj 
hard  to  be  pleased  again.  L'Sttrangt. 

Add,  that  the  rich  hare  still  a  gibe  in  store, 
And  will  be  «wmfrroi  witty  on  the  poor.  Jbydrn. 

Mo^nsthouslt.  ot/p.^from  monstrous  ]^ 

of  nature;  shockingly;  terribly;  hor- 
ribly. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  hia  youth,  but  su- 
perlatively and  munaVomfy  eoio  hia  old  age. 

South,  Serm, 

2.  To  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

He  walks  ( 

And  that  self  chain  about  hu  neck. 

Which  be  forswore  moat  aaeautysasef*  to  hare. 

Sliaiiprurt. 

These  truths  with  hia  example  ymi  disprove. 
Who  with  hia  wife  is  asaeuSreaut.  In  love. 


Dryden,  .hiv. 

Mo'NSTBousvBss.f  «.  i.  [from  monstrous.') 
Enormity ;  Irregular  nature  or  be* 
huviour. 


ofthne! 

/?.  JontoTVy  Avery  \fan  out  of  An  ffvrntmr. 

MoVtanism.*  n.  s.  The  teneU  of  Mon- 
tanut,  an  ancient  heretick,  who,  about 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  founded 
a  sect ;  unjustly  pretending  to  be  a  pro. 
pbet;  multiplying  fasts;  forbidding  sc- 

the  body  ;  and  declaring  I 
phy,  arts,  and  whatever  savoured  of  po- 
lite learning,  should  be  banished  from 
the  Christian  church. 

Tenullian,  proclaiming  even  open  war  to  the 
church,  maintained  mflfUaHun,  wrote  s  hook  In 
defence  of  the  new  fast,  and  intituled  the  ujtic, 
A  treati.*  of  fairing  against  the  rrpiruun  of  the 
carnal  sort.  hivker.  Sec  PtL  v.  $  72. 

His  [Tertullian'a]  asauraanarm  put  no  separation 
at  all  betwixt  him  and  other  Christians,  save  only 
in  point  of  discipline,  which  be,  according  to  the 
severity  of  hi.  nature,  vrould  hsve  to  he  mort  harsh 
and  rigorous.       Hammer,  Titwf  Antte.  p.  119. 

Mo'mtamst.*  is.  *.  A  follower  of 


tanua. 

plementa  to  the  (iospel. 

Hcvlccr,  Roc.  PU.  v.  $  72. 
Monta»i'»tical.*  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
oftheMontanista. 
IS 
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An  ernulatirm  of  tbe  vurnianiiticn/  vsnnt  of 
virginity. 

aV  HmU,  Sen.  eflht  Mmrr.  Own,  pv  t47. 
Containing  in  them  divers  of  hi.  wiltf,  swfUin.- 
ipsf  mcsata.    Hmsser,  View  of  Artie,  p.  1S5. 

To  Mo'ktanizs."  v.  n.  To  follow  the 
opinions  of  M on  tan  us. 

Tertullisn,  lo-rether  with  such  aa  were hjs follow, 
era,  bees g  to  novtmiav  and,  pretending  to  pertVet 
the  we'lty  uf  ChrUtinn  rtiselpline,  hr  ought  in 
sundry  unacruuomed  day.  of  fasting. 


H**rr,  Ecc.  PsU.  v.  f  78. 

MONTA'NT.  n.  s.  [French.]  A  term  in 
fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  cacrat  far? 
—  To  see  thee  hght,  —  to  see  uw  paaathy  | 
thy  stock  ,  thy  reverse,  thy  dislaecej  thy  , 


MONTE'RO.  n. 
man's  cap. 

Hia  bat  was  like 

Bmten. 

Mohtk-'th.  ».  t.  [from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.]  A  vessel  in  which  g biases 
are  washed. 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus 


Dr. 

formerljr  writ- 


MONTH.t  n.  «. 
Johnson.  —  Moon 
ten  mtme;  an 

nciA.]  It  means  the  period  in 
that  planet  moneth,  or  completeth  ita 
orbit.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Parley, 
ii.  *17.-This  »»•  >  


of  this  form  in  the  Anglo 
or  any  of  the  Gothick  languages.  Dr. 
— —  The  Ssuton  monatf,  is  from 
the  Goth.  tsw-rerfA, 
,  the  same;  swjre,  Greek. 
Wachter  deduces  the  Goth,  word  for 
moon  from  mana,  to  warn,  to  admonish, 
to  instruct ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson  the  Sax. 
mona  from  Btontan,  tbe  same.  May  we 
not  then  refer  also  to  the  Greek  verb 
enpoV,  to  indicate,  to  point  out,  to  de- 
clare, whence  perhaps  u,sjni,  the  moon, 
and  assjv,  a  month  ?  If  this  be  admitted, 
here  is  the  verb  to  support  Mr.  Tooke's 
observation,  thoush  in  other  words,  vis. 
a  month  meaneth  the  period  in  which 
that  planet  warns,  instructs,  and  points 
out.]  A  space  of  time  either  measured 
by  the  sun  or  moon  :  the  lunar  month  is 
the  time  between  the  change  and 
change,  or  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
cornea  to  the  same  point:  the  solar 
month  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
through  a  sign  of  the  zodiack  :  the  ca- 
lender months,  by  which  we  reckon 
time,  are  unequally  of  thirty  or  one-and- 
thirty  days,  except  February,  which  is 
of  twenty-eight,  and  in  leap  year  of 
twenty-nine. 

Till  the  ez  pi  ration  of  your  monti, 
Sojourn  with  my  siatar.        ^kmiroasre,  T.  Lear. 
From  a  mimM  old  even  unto  five  years  old. 

Lee.  lsvB.  S. 

Atonikrare  BOt  on  ly  1  unary ,  and  measured  by 
the  moon,  but  also  aolary,  and  terminated  by  the 
rotrurm  of  tbe  sun,  in  thirty  degree,  of  the  edip- 

rig.  frr. 
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u  I  sustain'd  bar  bale, 
nan  1*  (he  coiulcmn'd  by  fete 
To  duly  death.  Dtydm,  Thto.  ami  Hon. 

Month's  mirtd.f  n.  t.  Longing  desire. 
Dr.  Johnson.—  Dr.  Johnson  gives  no 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  phrase.  A 
month  s  mind,  is  the  mind  or  remem- 
brance clays  of  former  time*,  when  per- 
sons directed,  in  their  will*,  that  within 
a  year,  a  month,  or  some  specific!;  time, 
after  their  death,  a  requiem  for  their 
souls  should  be  performed,  and  some 
charity  bestowed.  They  were  called 
also  mind  days.  Pegge,  in  his  Anec- 
dotes of  the  English  Language,  says 
that  the  phrase  originated  from  the  di- 
rection being  "a  declaration  of  the 
will  and  mind  of  the  deceased."  But  the 
months*  minds  have  been  sometimes 
called  memories,  and  sometimes  monu- 
ments }  and  therefore  clearly  denote  re- 
membrance, not  intention.  They  were  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  monks;  and, 
from  a  knowledge  of  that,  our  ancestors 
at  the  Reformation  perhaps  retained  the 
phrase,  as  a  ludicrous  mode  of  express- 
ing anv  desiro  of  gratifying  their  wishes. 

Sekyn'gc  lo  make  nil  men's  goodes  common 
unto  tbrra  by  ty tie  of  lyihes,  oftery  nges,  devocyons, 
pylgrimages,  alrwlucyoos,  indulgences,  bcqB«t«, 
mortuary  es,  immtha-myndti,  yenr-myndes,  aad 
tlie  dtvil  And  nil  uesydes. 

Bale.  Yti  a  Count  at  Ike  Romish  Fate,  tel.  91.  b. 
Whether  there  arc  any  months'  minds  end  anai- 


v  crsifiCiv. 

Interne.,  in  1JSS.  Slrype'i  Uem,oftlu  Ref.  ii.354. 

You  Inn  a  month's  mind  to  them.  Sbakrpeart. 

For  if  a  trumpet  sound  or  drum  beat. 
Who  ha*  not  a  «so»iA'«  mind  to  combat?  HucUimt. 

Mo'nthly.  adj.  [from  month.} 
1.  Continuing  a  month;  performed  in  a 
month. 

I  would  ask  concerning  tbe  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  mono  about  the  earth,  or  roe  diurnal  ones  of 
the  earth  upou  in  own  axis,  -■ 
finite  or  infinite. 


2.  Happening  every  month. 

The  youth  at  hratenly  birth  I  view'd. 


MOO 

So  many  grateful  alius  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf  j  and  pita  up  every  itona 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook ;  io  memory, 
Or  montrmenl  to  ages:  and  thereon 
Ofler  sweet-smelling  sural.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Of  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  suassnl,  not  levt  adinir'd 
Than  what  from  Attick  or  Etruscan  bands 
Arose.  FMy/. 

Collect  the  best  mommou'i  of  our  friends ,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.         Pope  to  Swift 

2.  A  tomb ;  a  cenotaph ;  something  erected 
in  memory  of  the  dead. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

'   into  a  burial.  Strnksneare. 
which  in  lb*  circling  valley  grow, 
tment  thvir  ixtoure  throw. 

Sandy,,  Pompk. 

In  a  heap  of  slain, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 
oppress 

Of  slaugbier'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  nvmumrnt. 

Prydtn. 

With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
O  r  ait  inspiring  dreams  at  Maro's  urn. 

Pope,  Mitcctt. 
Monume's'tal-  adj.  [from  monument.] 

1.  Memorial ;  preserving  memory. 

When  the  tun  begins  lo  Sing 
His  tiering  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arebed  walks  of  twilight  grows, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves. 
Of  pine  or  Bwitumrwiai  oak.        Vibatt,  It  Pens. 

The  destruction  of  the  earth  was  tbe  most 
wsenaaisratoi  proof  that  could  have  been  given  to 
ill  the  succeeding  ages  of  mankind. 

reodsjord,  „Vo».  Hist. 

The  polish 'd  pillar  different  sculpture*  grace, 
A  work  outlasting  mgasnnUal  brass.  Pope. 

2.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  belong- 
ing to  a  tomb. 

Perse eerance  keeps  honour  bright ; 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
like  rusty  mail  in  m.xrumenlal  mockory.  S'W(j. 

I'll  not  scar  that  whiter  skin  or  her  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  mmtamenlai    ^^^^  Othello 

Therefore  if  be  needs  mtw  go, 
And  tbe  fates  will  hare  it  so. 


D^len. 

Mo'nthly.  adv.   Once  in  a  month. 

If  the  one  may  very  well  menlWy  tbe  otl.er  m»y 
as  well  even  daily,  he  iterated.  IloJorr. 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  tbe  Inconstant  moon, 
That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb; 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable  ? 

.VAnilJicare. 

MONTO  IR.n.t.  [French.]  In  horse- 
manship, a  stone  as  high  as  the  stirrups, 
which  Italian  riding-masters  mount  their 
horses  from,  without  putting  their  foot 
in  the  stirrup.  Dkt. 

Moxtro'ss.  n.  t.  An  under  gunner,  or 
assistant  to  a  gunner,  engineer,  or  fire- 
master. 

MO'NUMENT.  n.  «.  Xmonument,  French; 
monumentum,  Latin.] 

I.  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of 
persons  or  things  is  preserved ;  a  me- 
morial. 

In  his  time  mere  remained  the  marwmrnt  of 
his  tomb  in  tbe  mountain  Justus.  Ralegh. 

He  is  becomes  notable  ittwumrnt  of  tmpro.- 
perous  disloyalty.  Charles. 
VOL.  II. 


Of  hi.  monumental  rest.  C*su*aie 
MoKUMK'NTALLY.*    adv.    [from  monu- 
mental.']   In  memorial. 

This  description  of  bis  house  is  in  short  tbe  very 
same  with  an  ancient  justice  of  peace  his  hall ;  a 
eery  dangerous  armoury  to  be  touched,  like  Paul's 
scaffold,,  nwnumcn/.i.'/y  standing,  because  none 
dare  lake  them  down. 

Goyton  est  D.  Quixote,  (1634,)  p.  8. 

To  Moc,*  See  To  Mu«- 

MOQD.t  «■*■[«•«&.  French ;  modus,  LaL] 

1.  The  form  of  an  argument. 

Hood  is  the  regular  determiualkra  of  propoa- 
lions  according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  i.  e. 
tlieir  universal  or  particular  affirmation  or  negation. 

Walls,  /.agio*. 

Aristotle  reduced  our  loose  reasonings  to  certain 

"  "  IJ.tI^t    ,s.    T  »i  re.  rsu  * 


2.  Style  of  musick. 

They  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  lo  the  Dorian  stood 
Of  flutes,  end  wft  recorders.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Their  sound 
little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 
I  lardi,  and  cf  djuuiiajrt  mood  from  bi»  complaint. 

UUton,  S.  A. 

A  bird, 

art  hsd  never  uught  cliff',  mwWr,  or  notes. 
fori,  lexer's  ~ 


MOO 

3.  The  change  the  verb  undergoes  in 
some  languages,  as  die  Greek,  I.atin, 
and  French,  to  signify  various  intentions 
of  the  mind,  is  called  mood. 

Clarke,  Lat.  Grammar. 
We  have  observed,  that  all  speech  or  discourse 
ia  a  pubhshing  oT  ethibiting  some  part  of  our 
soul,  either  a  certain  perception,  or  a  certain  voli- 
tion.   Hence  men,  according  as  we  exhibit  it 
in  a  different  part,  or  after  a  different  man- 
',  hence  I  say  the  variety  of  modes  or  moatls. 

Harris,  Hermes,  B.  i,  eh.  S. 
+.  [mots',  Gothick  ;  mob,  Saxon ;  moed, 
Dutch ;  and  generally  in  all  Teutonic!; 
dialects.]  Temper  of  mind ;  state  of 
mind  as  affected  by  any  passion  ;  dispo- 
sition. 

The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amaied  moxf, 
Chattering  their  iron  teetb,  and  Hiring  wide  » 
With  atony  eyes.  Sfxnser,  F.  (J. 

Tbe  kingly  beast  upon  her  gating  stood, 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

Sj-nuer,  F.  (J 
Eyes  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shnluftrare,  Otk-.lto. 

Clorinda  chang'd  to  ruth  her  warlike  swi, 
jps  ber  vermeil  cheeks  denainr. 

Fithfos. 

i,  In  a  meioneholy  asoeef,  walked  up 
and  down  in  his  Unt  a  great  part  of  the  night. 

aWft'i. 

She  wia  in  fittest  moo*l 
For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood.  Huilbrat. 

These  two  kids  to  appease  Itis  angry  maod, 
I  bear,  of  which  tbe  furies  give  him  good.  Dryden. 

He  now  ptofuve  of  tears, 
Io  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet. 

Mlison. 

5.  Anger  ;  rage  ;  heat  of  mind,  [mod, 
Goth.  rage.    See  Mad.] 

At  the  last  aslakid  was  bis  moorf. 

Cnueer,  Kn.  Tele. 
A  grnttaPMitf,  ' 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  ftUltb'd  uolo  tbe  htatt. 

£ht%ktpt<rrt,  Tw  Gftti.  *f  Vtr, 
That  which  we  niove  for  our  better  iiwtruetioa'* 
take,  turneth  into  anger  aiitl  cbolcr  io  tbcm ;  yet 
ia  their  moori  tbty  cast  forth  somewbM  whtirewitJi, 
atklwT  p*uu  o/  greater  iSUpleauirrt  we  Biurt  reti 
ted.  Hooker. 

Mo'odily.*  adv.  [from  moody.']  Sadly  ; 
pensively.  Cotgrave,  if  Sherwood. 

Mo'opiness.*  ».  jt.  [Sax.  morjipierje.] 
Indignation ;  vexation. 

Such  was  the  natural  hatred  of  tbe  sheep 
towards  the  dogs,  and  the  implacable  mvxlmeu 
which  they  conceived  to  be  hurriod  up  and  down, 
that  they  fell  into  an  inward  conceit  ef  languor 
and  despair ;  and  so  into  flat  disobedience,  to  ab- 
hor both  their  shepherds  and  tbe  dog-,  insomuch 
that  when  they  were  to  be  milked,  and  shorn,  they 
hid  Useiiieelvcs  in  woods  and  deserts. 

Trand.  of  Hoccatmt  C.I6-«.)  p.  179. 

Mo'oDY.f  adj.  [from  mood,  Goth,  modags, 

angry ;  Sax.  mobij.] 
1.  Angry;  out  of  humour. 

How  now,  mourfyr' 
What  is't  thou  canst  demand  ?    Shahi)*.  Tempest. 

Chide  him  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  incltn'd  to  mirth  ; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  Iroe  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  paaaioos,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working. 

Skalttpeare,  Hen-  IT. 
According  to  Hilton's  description  of  the  first 
couple,  as  soon  as  they  had  fallen,  and  the  turbu- 
lent passions  of  anger,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  first 
entered  their  breast ;  Adam  grew  moody. 

Taller,  No.  217. 
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Every  pwriali,  moody  malecontent 
Shall  set  the  setrsehjso  rabble  In  «n uproar?  Bore*. 

2.  Sad ;  pensive ;  melancholy.    See  alio 
Moodily. 

Give  me  some  rausick  j  miun'ck,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  lore.      SkaJrns.  Ant.  4;  Cleap. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 

r? 

Com.  of  Err. 


S.  Violent ;  furious  ;  raging. 

The  maliciouM  tirauntes  of  tlx  worlde,  with 
their  raad-rte  morfye  magistrates  and  slam. 

Bate  an  the  Revel.  P.  hi.  (1350,)  D.  iiij. 
In  his  moody  madness,  without  juat  proof,  did 
be  openly  excommunicate  liitn. 

For,  Acts  and  Mm.  of  Lard  Cobham. 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  tbrn  in  blood. 
Not  raacaHikc,  to  fall  down  witli  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  ataodymad  and  desperate  hlagi. 
Turn  on  tba  bloody  hounds  wiili  heads  of  steel. 

Sudaftarr,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

MOON.f  n.  s.  [fiiirij,  Gr.  mena,  Gothick  ; 
mona,  Saxon ;  mona,  Icelandic*; ;  maane, 
Dwiish  ;  mon,  German :  maen,  Dutch. 
Sec  the  etymology  of  Month.] 
1.  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night, 
called  by  poets  Cynthia  or  Phcebe. 
The  moon  shines  bright :  'twas  s 
thla, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  Idas  tlie  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noLsc.  Snalupeare. 

Diana  hatb  ber  name  from  moisten,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  moan,  being  by  nature  cold 
anil  moist,  and  b>  feigned  to  be  a  goddess  hunt- 
re-u.  fVoraom. 

Jkncath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  rate*, 
Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  wares. 
Where  their  not  court  the  mother  water*  keep, 
And  undisturb'd  by  ntooitr,  in  silence  sleep. 

Co«*y. 

Ye  moan  and  star*  hear  witness  to  the  truth  • 


night  as 


2.  A  month. 

Since  these  arms  of  mine  bad  seven  years'  pith, 
Till  now  tome  nine  moon*  wasted,  they  bare  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  tbe  tented  6eld. 

Si'dtsjieire,  Ol/idtn. 

5.  [In  fortification.]    It  is  used  in  com- 
position to  denote  a  Bgure  resembling  a 
crescent :  as,  a  half  moon. 
Moon-beam.  n.  s.  [moon  and  beam.]  Rays 
of  lunar  light. 

Tho  division  and  quavering,  whicb  pleaw  to 
mncii  in  musick,  hare  an  agreement  with  the 
glittering  of  light,  a»  tbe  moon-Am su  playing  upon 
a  ware.  Bacon,  Mat.  Uil. 

On  the  water  tbe  moon -Am mi  played,  and  made 
it  appear  like  floating  quicksilver, 

Dryden  on  Oram.  Pony. 

Moox-calf.  n.  t.  [moon  and  calf.'] 

1.  A  monster;  a  lalse  conception;  sup- 
posed perhaps  anciently  to  be  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

How  cam'st  ihou  to  be  tba  siege  of  this  mom 
ca/ff  ShaJapeart 

2.  A  doit ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

Tbe  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design 'd, 
But  turns  his  brain,  and  ttupifiet  bis  mind; 
Hm  aVOttCft  WMHlfntf  gape*.  Dtydctif  Juth 

Mo'ohed*  adj.  [from  moon.] 

1.  Resembling  the  new  moon. 

Wltile  thus  lie  spake,  the  angelick  squadron 
bright 

Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mamid  horns 
Tfaelr  phalanx,  Milan,  P.  L 

2.  Having  the  title  and  character  of  the 
moon. 

Peor  and  Baalim 


MOO 


With  that  twice  batterM  god 
And  mooitffit  Aahlaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine. 

Hilton,  Ode  ATa-rip. 

Mo'oxet.*  n.  i.  [from  moon.]    A  little 
moon. 

Some  lesser  planets  moving  round  about  the  sun, 
and  the  moaners  about  Saturn  and  Jupiter. 

Bp.  HoM,  Free  Primer,  S  9. 

Moos-BYED.f  adj.  [moon  and  eyi.] 

1.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  moon. 

2.  Dim  eyed;  purblind.  Ainsuorth. 

So  manifest,  that  e'en  the  mom-ey'd  sects 
See  whom  and  what  this  providence  protects. 

Dryden,  Briton.  JksirMtvr. 

Moonfk'rm.  n.  s.  [hemhnitis.]    A  plant. 

Ainnoortk. 

Moon-fish.  ».  *. 

Moon-fish  is  so  called,  because  the 
tail  fin  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon,  by 
which,  and  his  odd  trussed  shape,  he  is 
sufficiently  distinguished.     Grew,  Mus. 

Mo'onish.*  adj.  [from  moon.]    Like  the 
moon ;  variable  as  the  moon ;  flighty. 

At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonM 
youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  cltangeable,  longing, 
and  liking.  Shakspeare,  At  you  Itix  it. 

He  tells  you  of  a  deluge  and  wonderful  frac. 
tioo  tba*  bath  been  in  that  world,  (the  moon,  ] 
much  like  the  same  which  be  both  represented 
unto  us  of  our  world  ;  with  several  other  such 
rare  asooniaa  inventions. 

Bp.  U.  Craft,  if  nam.  on  Burnet' t  The-  ( 1 6S3.)  I'rcf. 

Mo'oNLtss.f  adj.  [from  moon.]    Not  en- 
lightened by  the  moon. 


MOO 


ighi 

His  angry  eyn 


look  all  so  glaring  bright, 
Like  lite  bunted  badger  in  a  moot 
Or  like  a  painted  staring  Saracen, 

Bp.  Hall,  gal.  vi.  I. 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  nsoontrar  night, 
This  Palamoo  from  prison  took  bis  flight, 

Dryden,  Pal.  and  Are. 

Mo'onmgiit.  n.  s.  [mstro  and  light,]  The 
light  afforded  by  the  moon. 

Their  bemopand  his  clergy,  beiii^  dejwrrted  from 
them  by  Moonlight,  to  choose  in  lust  room  any 
other  bishop,  hod  been  altogether  impossible. 

Thou  hast  by  mmditM  **  ber  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

SAeJr«i*enri-. 

Mo'oslight.    adj.    Illuminated  by  the 
moon. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  imuisueAt  revels,  go  with  us.  Soattp. 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  tlx-  moonlight  shade 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  jondcr  glade  ? 

Pope. 

Mo'onlinc.*  n.  j.  [from  moon.]    A  sim- 
pleton. 

I  have  a  husband,  and  a  two-legg'd  one  ; 
But  such  a  moomVng,  as  no  wit  of  man, 
Or  roses  can  redeem  from  being  an  ttss. 

B.  JoNMst,  Dee.  and  Alt. 

Moon-seed.  n.  i.  [menupermum,  Lat.] 
Tlic  moon-seed  hath  a  rosaceous 
flower:  the  pointal  is  divided  into  three 
parts  at  the  top,  and  afterward  becomes 
the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  is  included, 
one  flat  seed,  wnich  is,  when  ripe,  hoi- 


lowed  like  the  appearance  of  tl 


ic  moon. 


MiUe 


Mo'onshihr.  n.  t.  [moon  and  shine.] 
1.  The  lustre  of  the  i 
12 


candles,  antl  starlight,  and  moorukinc  be  out.' 


Till. 


I,  by  tbe  ssooitsAino,  to  the  wintWa 
And,  ere  I  was  aware,  sigh'd  to  myself. 

Dryden,  Span.  Friar, 

2.  [In  burlesque.]    A  month. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  nsoonaline) 
Lag  of  at 


Mo'onshise.  1  adj.  [moon  and  shine.]  II- 
Mo'onshiny.  ,  lu 


I  by  the  i 

both  seem  a  popular  corruption  of  mom- 

thii  ' 


Fairies,  black,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
hi  mowtsUae  revellers,  and  blades  of  night. 


You 

Shatspeare. 

Although  it  waa  a  fab*  aso£*u,luie  ui^bt,  the 
enemy  thought  not  fit  to  assault  tlsem.  Clarendon. 
1  went  to  see  them  ins  . 


Mo'onstonk.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  stone. 

Ainsxoorth. 

Mo'onstrucs:.  adj.  [moon  and  «frttc*.] 
Lunatick  ;  affected  by  the  moon. 

Demon iack  phrensy,  moping  mebnclwly. 
And  mooissfiwe  madoeaa.  UiUan,  p.  L. 

Moon-trbfoii..  ».  t.  [medicago,  Latin.] 
A  plant. 

The  moon-trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbicu- 
lated  fruit,  shaped  like  an  half  moon. 

Miller. 

Mo'onwort.+    n.  s.     [moon  and  ujort.] 
Stationflower ;  honesty. 

And  I  ha'  been  plucking  (plants  among; 
Hemlock,  henbane,  adder's  tongue. 
Night  shade,  meenmrt,  libbards-bane. 

B.  Janton,  Masfuet. 

Mo'ony.+  adj.  [from  moon.] 

1.  Denoting  the  moon. 

Diana  did  begin,  whet  mov'd  me  to  invite 
Your  presence,  sister  dostre,  first  to  my  moony 
sphere  ?  Sidney,  Aread.  b.  3. 

2.  Lunatcd;  having  a  crescent  for  the 
standard  resembling  the  moon. 

The  asootiy  standards  of  pruud  Ottoman. 

Sylvester,  I)u  Bart.  (16il ,)  p.  29. 
Eoctrurilenii^;  tlefCC 
The  solymean  sciltan,  he  o'rnhrew 
His 

With  l'.uim  blood. 

The  soldan  galls  the  Illjrrian  coast ; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  asooisy  host 
Before  the  sir-tor -crass  shall  fly.  fcntoit. 

MOOK.f    »•*•  l>*oer,  Tcut.  and  Icel. 

mud,  clay;  maer,  Swed.  rotten  earth.] 
1.  A  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ;  a  tract  of  low 
and  watry  grounds. 

Let  the  marsh  of  Elsham  Bruges  tell, 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  some  day, 
And  all  tho  moor  'twiit  Elves-sham  and  Detl. 

Spenser.  F.  Q. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
moor,  it  chanced  tlutt  a  London  merchant  passing 
by  saw  her,  and  liked  her,  begged  her  of  her  poor 
pa rents,  and  carried  ber  to  his  home. 

Carew.  Surv.  if  Commit. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  trees  of 
.ink  ami  rir  stand  in  firm  earth  below  tbe  r 


A  heath  ;  a 

[mop,  Sax.  cricetum ;  mor,  Icel. 
urida,  inculta,  et  inutilis.]  Brockett's 
North  Country  Words, 
[Mounts,  Latin;  ftav»s<,  Greek,  niger; 
more,  Fr.]    A  negro ;  a  blackamoor. 

I  shall  answer  that  better  than  you  can  the 
getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly ;  the  otoor  is  with 
child  by  you. 
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To  Moon.  v.  a.  [morer,  French.]  To 
fact  en  by  anchors  or  otherwise. 

Three  more  fierce  Euros  in  his  angry  mnod 
Dssh'd  on  ike  shallows  at  the  moving  sand, 
And  in  tnid  ocean  left,  them  wHr'ti  at  hand. 

I)ry<i-rn. 

To  Moor.  v.  h.  To  be  fixed  by  anchors ; 
to  be  stationed. 

_£ncm»  gain'd  Cajeta's  bey  : 
At  Imglh  on  ooiy  ground  his  gallics  moor, 
Their  bxads  art'  luril'd  tu  sen,  their  sirru*  to  dtare. 

Dryden. 

My  immI,  driv'o  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
Mwr'd  in  a  Chiao  creek.  Additm,  Oo. 

He  visited  tlie  lop  of  Taurus  and  the  fsmou* 
Ararat,  where  Ncioh's  ark  first  moored. 

Arhuthnot,  and  Purs?,  Jeart  &rs&. 

7b  tVoto  a  Moor,  [at  the  fall  of  a  deer, 
corrupted  from  d  mart,  French.]  To 
sound  the  horn  in  triumph,  and  call  in 
the  whole  company  of  hunters. 

Aintworth. 

afo'oRAoc*  n.  t.  [from  To  moor.]  Sta- 
tion where  to  moor. 


162. 

The 


To  lay 

OtieSBCm,  (1848.)  p. 

Mo'oacocx.T  n.t.  [moor  and  cock.) 
male  of  the  moorhen. 

Griev'd  hrm  to  lurk  the  Uk«  beside. 
Where  coots  in  rushy  dingles  hide. 
And  matrcocb  shun  ihc  day. 

Shenttme,  Ode  to  Sir  R.  Lyttteten. 

Mo'oroame.*    n.  $.    [moor  and  game.] 
Red  game ;  grouse. 

A  tract  of  land,  so  thinly  inhabited,  must  have 
much  wild  fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have 
seen  a  dinner  without  lb  era.  The  moorgsme  is 
every  where  to  be  bed* 

JoAnJon,  Jew*.  Wat.  island*. 

Mo'orhbn.  n.  *.  [moor  and  hen.'}  A  fowl 
that  feeds  in  the  fens,  without  web  feet. 

Water-fowls,  ss  sea-gulls  and  moorArn*,  wben 
they  fiock  mui  fly  tngeth.T  fr.rni  the  sea  towards 

Bacon,  A'oi.  /fur. 
Mo'omiaH.T  adj.  [from  moor.] 

1.  Fenny;  marshy ;  watry. 

Misty,  foggy  air)  such  as  comes  from  fens, 
moons*  founds,  lakes,  ate. 

Burton,  Anal.  of  Met  p.  81. 

No,  Casar ;  tiiey  be  path  lea  asseruw  rmww. 
That,  being  once  made  rotten  with  tin?  dung 
Of  damned  riches,  ever  aAer  sink 
Beneatb  the  steps  of  any  villainy. 

Id  tbe  great  level  near  Thorny,  st- 
and fin  have  lain  there  till  covered  by  It 
daliuti  uf  the  fr-e*ii  and  salt  waters,  and 
earth  exaggerated  upon  them.  Hate. 

Along  the  rnseniA  fens 
Sighs  tiie  sad  genius  of  the  coating  norm. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Moors;  denoting 
Moors.  [ Moresque,  French.]  Cotgrave. 

The  weight  of  tVoorM  wealth. 


Grngreve,  Vamrn.  Bride 
Some  tournament  in  the  times  of  Motrruh 
chivalry.  ffiornDsu-nr,  TVap.  through  Spain,  L.  40. 

Mo 'or  land,    n.  i.    [moor  and  land.] 
Marsh  ;  fen  ;  watry  ground. 

Or  like  a  bndge  that  join*  a  month 
To  mteriandt  of  a  difierent  parish.  Sutfl. 

Mo'oasTONB.  n. «.    A  species  of  granite. 

The  third  stratum  is  of  great  rocks  of  ssoorsroae 
and  sandy  earth.  Woodward  m  Food*. 

Mooav.   adj.    [from  »wwr.]  Marshy; 


The  dust  the  fields  and 

As  when  thick 

h  ntrfas 

In  Eaaax,  moery-Iand  is  thought  the  most 
proper.  Mortimer. 

Moossvr  a.  t.  The  large  American  deer ; 
the  biggest  of  the  species  of  deer. 

Are  you  still  of  opinion,  that  the  American 
m*k.ir  and  Kuropuan  elk  are  the  same  creature? 

,  White'*  Srtiome,  p.  80- 

To  MOOT.f  t>.  a.  [from  moctan,  moc, 
gemor,  merting  together,  Sax.  or  perhups, 
as  it  is  a  law  term,  from  mot,  French. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  certainly  from  the 
Sax.  moc,  xemoc,  a  meeting  together; 
moctan,  to  treat  of,  as  well  as  to  meet 
together ;  the  Gothick  nations,  as  Dr. 
Jamicson  observes,  being  accustomed 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  ditettuing 
public!:  concerns.  Cowel,  in  his  Law 
Dictionary,  gives  the  Saxon  etymon, 
but  takes  no  notice  of  the  needless  Fr.] 
To  plead  a  mock  cause ;  to  state  a  point 
of  law  by  way  of  exercise,  as  was  com- 
monly  done  in  the  inns  of  court  at 
appointed  times. 

I  mesne  the  pleading  used  in  courtc  and  chan- 
cery called  motes,  where  fyrst  a  case  is  appointed 
to  bee  moled  by  certin  young  men,  contcining 
some  doubtful  con trov erne. 

Sir  T.  Emd,  Gov.  fol.  48. 
A  bad  habit  to  moot  cases  on  the  supposed  ruin 
of  the  constitution. 

Burke  on  Me  Duamtentt  in  1770. 

To  Moot.*  v.  n.  To  argue  or  plead  upon 
a  supposed  cause  in  law. 

Them  is  a  difference  between  mooting  and 
pleading ;  between  fencing  and  lighting. 

B.  Jonmn,  Ditcoverut*. 

Moot.*  i».  *.  [from  the  verb  ]  Case  to  be 
disputed  ;  point  to  be  argued. 

Orators  have  their  declamations ;  lawyers  have 
their  meets.  Bacon.  Cmnd.  on  the  Ch.  if  England. 

Dut  to  cad  this  moot .-  tbe  law  of  Moses  is 
manifest.  Milton,  Tetradbrdon. 

Moot  case  or  point.  A  point  or  case  un- 
settled and  disputable,  such  as  may 
properly  afford  a  topick  of  disputation. 

In  this  moot  cage  your  judgement  to  refuse, 
Is  present  death.  Drt/di-n,  Juv. 

Would  you  not  think  him  crack 'd,  who  would 

point,  who  understands  nothing  of  onr  laws? 

Loth)  on  Bduratim. 
Let  us  drop  both  our  pretences;  for  I  believe 
it  is  a  mast  paint,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to 
make  a  morvter  Bull,  or  you  a  master  StrutL 

Artmthnot,  Hut.  of  J.  BnB. 

Moot-hall.*!  n.  s.  [moc-hur;,  moC-heal, 
Moot-iiouse.  j      Sax.]  Council-cham- 
ber; hall  of  judgement;  town-hall.  See 
Mote.   Yet  used  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

He  commAundide  him  to  be  kept  in  tbe  moot- 
haBe  of  Sroude.  WUtitfe,  Act*,  ssiii. 

Mo'otino.*  n.  «.  [from  moot.]  The  ex- 
ercise of  pleading  a  mock  cause. 

By  that  he  liatb  beard  one  mooting,  and  seen 
two  plays,  he  [an  Inns-of-Court  man]  thinks  as 
basely  of  the  University,  as  a  young  soph  utter 
doth  of  tbe  Grammar-school. 

OrerOwy,  Omvact.  sign.  K.  4. 

Mo'oted.  adj.  Plucked  up  by  the  root. 

Aintworth. 

Mo'otxr.  «j.  /.  [from  moo..]  A  disputcr 
of  moot  poinU. 


MOP.f   n.  *.    [moppa,  Welsh; 
Latin.] 

1.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool ;  fixed 
to  a  long  handle,  with  which  maid; 
clean  the  floors. 

Surh  i%  timt  sprinkling  which  some  careless 
quean 

Flirts  on  you  from  her  map,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly,  invoke  tbe  gods  j  then  turning.  Mop 
To  rail  t  she  singing  still  whirli  on  her  mop. 


2.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from  mod.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Mock  and  mop  were  cer- 
tainly used  indifferently.  Shakspeare 
has  both  mock  and  mow,  and  mop  and 
mow.  See  the  edit,  of  Spenser,  1805. 
vol.  7.  p.  SO.  Dut  the  Su.  Goth,  mopo, 
illudere,  deludere,  may  possibly  have 
given  rise  to  our  word.]  A  wry  mouth 
or^gjin  made  in  contempt. 

Will  be  hmwSs^J'iww. 

Shtticrtmrf,  TVmnrsf. 

To  Mop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  rub 
with  a  mop. 

To  Mop.f  v.  a.  [from  mock,  or  from  the 
Su.  Goth,  mono,  illudere.]  To  make 
wry  mouths  or  grin  in  contempt. 

Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once ;  of 
lust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hubbididen,  prince  of  dumb- 
ness;  Mahu,  of  stealing ;  Mono,  of  murder;  and 
Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing,  who 
since  possesses  chamber-maids.  Shakrptarr. 

Marke  but  his  countenance ;  see  bow  he  isopi 
and  how  be  raowes,  and  bow  be  strains  lus  looks. 
Kirk,  Faults,  and  nothing  hut  Fault*,  (1G06,)  p.  7. 

An  ass  fell  a  mo/jirig  and  braying  at  a  lion. 

L'  Ehtninfic. 

To  MOPR.+  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  I  cannot 
find  a  probable  etymology.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Screnius  thinks  it  to  be  in 
"  mopa,  deludere,  pro  stulto  habere, 
Chron.  Rvthm.  p.  288.;"  and  Ihre  also 
notices  the  affinity  between  the  Su. 
Goth,  and  our  word.]  To  be  stupid; 
to  drowse ;  to  be  in  a  constant  day- 
dream ;  to  be  spiritless,  unactivc,  and 
inattentive;  to  be  stupid  and  delirious. 

What  a  wretched  nnd  peevish  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  hi.  fst-braia'd 
followers.  Shakfjirfirr. 

Kye^  witiinut  feeling,  feeling  H-rthnut  sight, 
Ears  without  bands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.  Shakrptarr,  Hnmirt. 

Ev'n  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  mopsng  hither. 

Shalajieare,  Tempest 

Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  cbolick  pangs, 
lk-nioiuack  piirvnsy,  moping  mdanclioly, 
And  rooon-struck  madness.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  busy  craftsman  and  o'ertabour'd  bind, 
Forget  the  travel  of  the  day  in  sleep ; 
Care  only  wakes,  and  mejMitg  prnsiveoee* ; 
Willi  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit, 
And  watch  Uie  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 


To  MopE.f  v-  a.    To  make  spiritless ;  to 
deprive  of  natural  powers. 

Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  numrW, 
and  so  dejected,  that  they  ant  never  to  be  re- 
covered. Burton,  Anal,  of  Mrt.  p.  1JO. 

They  say  there  are  charms  in  herbs,  said  he, 
and  so  threw  a  handful  of  grass;  which  was  to 
ridiculous,  that  dm  young  thief  took  the  old  man 
to  be  atoped.  L'EMrmnge. 
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MOR 

It  U  doubtless  *  great  disgrace  to  our  religion 
to  imagine,  as  too  many  superstitious  Christians 
Jo,  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  mirth  and  chcevfulw*. 
and  a  severe  ciactor  of  pensive  looks  anil  toleinn 
face* ;  that  men  arc  never  serious  enough  till  they 
are  moped  into  statues,  and  cloistered  from  all 
society  but  tbat  of  their  own  melancholy  thoughts. 

Scott,  «rwfw»  Lift,  P.  i.  ch.  *. 
Severity  breaks  the  mind;  and  then  in  the 
place  of  a  disorderly  young  felloe,  you  haw  a  lr  - 
'  ncptd  crest 


MOR 


MOR 


Mope."  a.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  One  who 
is  moped;  a  spiritless  and  inattentive 
person. 

They  have  made,  by  their  humouring  or  gul- 
ling, '*  e»  stulto  insanum,"  a  or  a  noddy ; 
and  oil  to  make  themselves  merry. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  JMW.  p.  M9. 

MoPK-KYED.t  adj.  Blind  of  one  eye,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  on  the  authority  of  Ains- 
worth,  without  any  example-  It  means 
rather  short-sighted,  purblind,  pi/'anp,  Gr. 
See  Myohy. 

He  pitietli  his  simplirily,  aod  returaeth  liUn  for 
answer,  that,  if  he  be  not  m..;<-ej«/,  he  may  And 
tile  procession  of  tlw  dirine  persons  in  his  creed. 

Rj>.  Bramkall,  Sctuim  Guarded,  (lG5B,)p.  191. 

Mo'pish.*  adj.  [from  mope .]  Spiritless ; 
inattentive ;  dejected. 

They  gei»crally  sit  down  under  crosses  and 
afflict  ions,  are  exposed  to  contempt  and  alanve,  tra- 
duced as  a  sort  of  nsojiuo  and  unsociable  creature*. 

£slnng6edt,  Scrm.  p.  948. 
Mu'risHNEss.*  n.  t.  [from  mopish.]  De- 
jection ;  inactivity. 

The  recesses  of  the  cloyster !  the  seats  of 
mwMncu,  superstition,  and  bigotry. 

CWisfry,  Fkil.  to  HytL  Com:  S. 
He  hecame  very  melancholy,  and  at  length  fell 
into  a  kinJ  of  mtyisknru  of  fatuity. 

Hilt.  R.  S.  ir.  501. 

.Mo  ppet.  1  n.  t.  [perhaps  from  mop.]  A 
Mo'psey.  1      puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a 

mop  is  made;  a  fondling  name  for  a 

girl. 

Our  sovereign  lady  :  made  for  a  queen  ? 
Willi  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  t'other  ? 
A  vory  putty  mo/'/irt .'        DrytUn,  Span.  Friar. 

Mo'psical.*  adj.  That  cannot  see  well; 
mope-eyed.  Coles,  Diet.  1685.  Mr. 
Moor,  in  his  Suffolk  Words,  1823,  de- 
fines it  low-spirited,  drooping,  moping. 
In  the  following  example  it  appears  to 
have  the  meaning,  from  mope,  of  stupid, 
delirious. 

Others  of  more  airy  and  elevated  fancies  are 
altogether  in  millenary  dreams,  religious  phan- 
tasm*, etc.  not  caring  much  how  they  break  any 
moral  precept  of  law  or  gospel,  Ac.  until  they 
route  to  such  a  sovereignty,  *»  may  be  able  to 
govern  and  oppress  others,  their  m/mcal  hu- 
mours bcin^  never  satisfied,  but  in  fancying  them- 
selves as  kings  and  reigning  with  Christ. 

Bji.  Gavin,  Hirnup.  (1651,1  Pref.  sign.  b. 

Mo'i'Vs.  »r.  t.  [A  cant  word  from  mope."] 

A  drone  ;  a  dreamer. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  nu>)mn  no  company  cotite* 

Out  a  ralibtc  of  tenants.  Siis/l,  MUerl 

MORAL,  adj.  [moral,  French;  moralii, 

Latin.] 

1 .  Relating  to  the  practice  of  men  towards 
each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or 
criminal ;  goud  or  bad. 

Keep  at  tlte  le*»t  within  the  compass  of  mural 
actions,  w  hich  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

Laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  distinguished] 
from  the  \\m  of  the  two  tables,  which  w  ere  moral. 


the  law  of 

natural  it  alone  guideth.~ 
Now,  branditfa'd  we, 
hands, 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  band*  ; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain, 
The  guest,  by  biin  who  harbour'd  Urn,  is  slain. 

Drydtn. 

1.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard  to 
vice  and  virtue. 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless 
land, 

With  pluovod  helm  thy  slay'r  begin*  his  threats, 
Whilst  thou,  a  iwiral  fool,  sit'st  still  and  criest. 

Skakrjvare . 

3.  Popular ;  customary ;  such  as  is  known 
or  admitted  m  the  general  business  of 
life. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be 
stilcd  infallible ;  and  moral  certainty  may  properly 
U  stiled  indubitable.  IfWtms. 

We  have  found,  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  wi 
of  the  Mosaical  abj  *s.     Burnet,  Tk.aftke  Bart*. 

Mathematical  things  are  capable  of  the  strictest 
demonstration  ;  conclusions  in  natural  phUosophy 
are  capabl 


ipable  of  proof  by  an  induction  of  expert- 
t ;  things  of  a  mora/  nature  by  moral  argu- 
s,  and  matters  of  fact  by  credible  testimony. 

Tillotton,  Serm. 
A  mural  universality,  Is  when  the  p 
agrees  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particuUi 
are  contained  under  th*  universal  •ubject. 


of  virtue,  but  in  the 


Mo'ral.  n.  t. 

1.  Morality;  practice  or  doctrine  of  the 
duties  of  life :  this  is  rather  a  French 
than  English  sense. 

Their  ■sera/  and  esconomy, 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree.  Prior. 

2.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction ; 
the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form 
the  morals. 

—  Benedictus?  why  benedict  us?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  benedictus. 

—  J/.iro/ .'  No,  by  my  troth  I  have  no  mi>m) 
meaning ;  1  meant  plain  holy  thiatle. 

MaA-jjvnrr,  Muen  Ada. 
Expound  the  meaning  or  mural  ot  his  signs  and 
tokens.  SlaJcspearr,  Taming  ./  the  She. 

The  mural  is  the  oral  business  of  the  poet,  as 
beiog  the  ground-work  of  his  instruction ;  this 
being  formed,  be  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  moral. 

Dryden,  Dufrcmtiy. 
I  found  a  aural  first,  and  then  studied  for  a 
fable,  but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased  roc. 

Sari/I  (e  Gay. 

To  Mo'ral.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  moralize  ;  to  make  moral  reflectir- 
Not  in  use. 

When  I  did 
The  motley  fool  thus  mural «  - 
My  lung*  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplnuve.  Saab. 
Mo'raler.*  ».  *.  [from  moral.]  A  moral- 
izcr.    Not  in  use. 

Come,  you  arc  loo  severe  a  tmrajer, 

Skalipemr,  OtktUo. 

Mo'RALisT.f  «•  *•  [moralute,  Fr.] 
1.  One  who  teaches  the  duties  of  life. 

I  have  often  heard  my  truly  noble  and  moat 
dear  nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  say,  out  of  his 
exquisite  contemplations  and  philosophical  prac- 
tice, that  Nature  surely,  if  she  be  well  studied,  u 
the  best  nWiil,  and  hath  much  good  counsel 
hidden  in  her  bosom.  ITothm  an  Eduvtwn. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  aseraosi  to  his  friend 
was,  that  lie  should  compose  hi*  passions ;  and  let 
that  be  the  work  of  reason,  which  would  certainly 
be  the  work  of  time. 
13 


2.  A  i 

The  love  (in  i 
Christian)  of  Cod  himself. 

Hammond,  Wanes,  rv.  504. 
How  severely,  though  blindly,  do  Ihcy  jmigv  of 
men 'a  heart* !  Such  a  man  is  profane,  another  is 
carnal,  and  a  meer  moralist.  Soul*,  Serm.  vii.  886. 

Mora'lity.T  »•  *•  [moraliti,  Fr.  from  mo- 
rn/.] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  duties  of  life; 
ethicks. 

The  system  of  myr.hty,  to  be  ^illlfred  Otlt  fjf 

the  writings  of  ancient  sages,  falls  v^ry  short  of 
tbat  delivered  in  the  gospel.  SVjft,  MiscelL 

A  necessity  of  sinning  is  as  impoeuble  in  sso- 
ralily,  as  any  tbe  greatest  difficulty  ran  be  in  na- 
ture. Baker  on  Learning. 

2.  The  form  of  an  action  which  makes  it 
the  subject  of  reward,  or  punishment. 

The  meraaiy  of  au  action  is  founded  in  the 
freedom  of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
in  the  agent's  power,  having  all  tilings  ready  aad 
requisite  to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to 
IM-rform  or  not  perform  iL  Smith,  Serm, 

3.  An  old  kind  of  drama ;  au  allegorical 
play,  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices 
were  personified,  [maralittU,  old  Fr.] 

Tbe  morahtia  indicate  dawnings  of  the  d/s- 
matlc  art ;  l bey  contain  some  rudiments  of  a  plot, 
and  even  attempt  to  delineate  characters,  and  to 
paint  manners.  'forlou,  /fiat.  E.  I',  i.  8*8. 

Even  after  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
t/s£<  <£ic*  and  comedies,  moralities  still  kept  their 
ground  r  one  of  them,  entitled  The  New  Custom, 
was  printed  so  tsteas  1573:  at  length  tbey  as- 
sumed the  nam*  of  Masques. 

Bp.  Ferry,  Eu.  on  the  Orig.  of  Ike  Eng.  Stage. 
IMS  [Hick-Scorner,]  and  every  morality  1  have 


This  [Hick-Scorner,]  and . 


Morauza'tion.*  n.s.  [from  moralize.] 
Explanation  in  a  moral  sense. 

It  is  the  more  commendable,  and  also  corr  mo- 
dices,  if  tbe  players  have  read  the  moralaativn  of 
the  chess,  and  when  they  play  do  think  upon  it. 

Srr  T.  Elyut,  Guv.  fol.  81.  b. 
Annexed  to  tlte  fable  i*  a  meraamfna  of  twice 
the  length  in  the  octave  stasia.    Almost  every 
was  aotiendy  supposed  or  made  to  be 
?i lain  a  moral  meaning. 
U  ttrtun,  UiiU  E.  P.  iii.  '17. 

To  Mo'ralize.t  t>.  a.  [moraluer,  Fr.] 
1.  To  make  moral.  This  primary  meaning 
is  overpassed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Good  and  bad  stars  moroliu  not  our  action*. 

Brmm,  Car.  Itor,  iii.  7. 
The  goodness  of  these  actions  is  never  to  be 
estimated  merely  by  tbe  degree  of  enibustasuck 
heat  and  ardor  that  b  in  tbera,  but  by  such  other 
laws  and  circumstances  as  awwoar  human  unions, 

p.  93. 


acU'ons,  and  render  them  rcascrjLlr, 
and  holy,  and  good. 

SroM'i  ITerai,  (ed.  171*,)  ii.  189. 

2.  To  apply  to  moral  purposes ;  to  ex- 
plain  in  a  moral  sense. 

He  'as  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  lit*  signs  and  tokens. 
_  I  pray  thee  moralise  them. 

Shnlapeare,  Tmn.  of  Ike  Shrew. 
Did  he  not  owraosr  tins  spectacle  ? 
—  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes.  Skakrjmn. 
This  (able  is  moratoed  in  a  common  proverb. 

I'  Ettrmge. 

to  mean,  to  furnish 


3.  In  Spenser  it 


:  or  examp 
and  faithful 


les. 


F.  Q. 
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4,  In  Prior,  who  imitates  the  foregoing 
line,  it  hat  a  sense  not  easily  discovered, 
if  indeed  it  has  any  sense. 

High  a*  their  trump***  tone  hi*  lyre  be  strung, 
And  with  hi*  priucc's  irrat  lie  momtizU  his  i-oiig 

Prior. 

To  Mo  kauzM-  v.  n.  To  speak  or  write 
on  moral  subjects. 

When  my  friend  was  alone  with  roe  there,  Isaac, 
•aid  be,  I  know  you  oonie  abroul  only  to  maratix. 
and  make  observation*.  Toiler,  No.  17a 

Mo'RALtZBR-t  ».  #.  [from  moralize i  Fr. 
moraliteur.]    One  who  moralises. 


Mo'aALLY.  adv.  [from  mora*1.] 

1.  In  the  ethical  sense. 

By  good,  good  aurally  *o  called,  bonum  ho- 
ncstum,  ought  chiefly  to  be  understood  ;  and  that 
die  good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum  utile  or 
jucurulum,  hardly  come  into  any  account  her*. 

South,  Sens*. 

Because  this,  of  the  two  brother!  killing  each 
other,  H  an  action  moreffy  unnatural ;  therefore, 
by  way  of  preparation,  the  tragedy  would  bare 
begun  with  heaven  and  earth  in  disorder,  some- 
thing  physically  unnatural.  Hymer. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

To  take  away  reward,  and  punishments,  U  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolve*  not  to  lire  morally 

I/rydrn. 

3.  Popularly;  according  to  the  common 
occurrences  of  life ;  according  to  the 
common  judgement  made  of  things. 

It  i*  morally  impossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  long  upon  hi*  guard.  VEetrange. 

1  am  from  the  nature  of  the  thing*  themaelve* 
morotfy  certain,  and  cannot  make  any  doubt  of  it, 
but  that  a  mind  free  from  passion  and  prejudice 
is  more  fit  to  paaa  a  true  judgement  titan  audi  a 
one  u  is  bveatcd  bv  arTccfcnr.s  and  interests. 

Wilkin*. 

The  coocurring  account*  of  many  <udi  wit- 
noes  render  it  morally,  or,  a*  we  might  apeak, 
absolutely  impossible  that  thoae  thing*  ihould  be 
fa  lac.  Atterhary,  Stem. 

Mo'rals.  n.  $.  [without  a  singular.]  The 
practice  of  the  duties  of  life ;  behaviour 
with  respect  to  others. 

Some,  as  corrupt  in  their  morah  a*  vice  could 
make  them,  bare  yet  been  solicitous  to  hare  their 
cbildren  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought 
up.  South,  Serm. 

Learn  then  what  aurafa  critick*  ought  to  ihew : 
'  Ti  *  not  enough  wit,  art,  and  learning  join ; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  thine. 

Pap*. 

MORA'SS.t  «•  *•  [morait,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson. — Rather  the  Goth,  maruaiias; 
whence  mora*, ,  Su.  stagnum.  See 
Marsh.  Our  word  was,  in  1656,  reck- 
oned by  P.Heylin  new  and  uncouth.] 
Fen  ;  bog  ;  moor. 

Landscape*  point  out  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful spots,  as  well  a*  the  rocka,  and  wildernrsK-,, 
ntid  morwm  of  the  country.     Won't  en  IA>  Mind. 

Nor  the  deep  mvraai 
Refuse,  but  through  the  tbaking  wildernea* 
Pick  your  nko  way.  Thornton,  Autumn. 

MoaA'ssY.*  adj.  [from  morait.']  Moorish; 
marshy;  fenny. 
The  wind,  by  which  they  are  brought  on,  ge- 

"Sr^rW  ,n  the  l'iasva  'f^yfd,  P.  III. 
Tbc  side,  and  top  are  covered  with  morauy 
earth.  Pennant. 
Mora'viajj.*  n.  t.    One  of  a  religious 


MOR 

ren,  which  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  modern  times,  one  of  the 
united  brethren,  who  are  followers  of 
Count  Ziasendorf,  a  German  nobleman ; 
called  also  Herrnhuters.  The  gross  fa- 
naticism of  these  persons,  in  some  opin- 
ions and  practices,  has  been  warmly 
asserted ;  as  have  also  their  quiet  de- 
meanour, and  their  undaunted  courage 
in  communicating  the  light  of  revealed 
religion  to  the  moat  remote  and  uncivil- 
ised parts  of  the  world. 

The  .VureaatM  who  retired  to  Herrobut,  and 
who  are  the  moat  inconsiderable  part  of  the  In. 
habitants  of  that  rillngc,  hurl.-  nothing  common 


MOR 

It*  [the  terpen!**]  rancorous  venom,  it*  keen 
mordacity.  Uorrov,  W ores,  i.  *6. 

Mo'rdicancy.*  it.  f.  [from  mordicant.'] 
Biting  quality. 

The  mordicaney  thu*  allayed,  be  sure  to  make 
the  mortar  clean.  iWyn,  Actt.  %  57. 

Mo'aDiCANT.  adj.  [mordeo,  Lat.  mordi- 
cant, Fr.]   Biting;  acrid. 

He  preautoei,  that  the  mordicant  quality  of  bo- 
dice mutt  proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredient ;  wherea* 
the  right  and  inflammable  part*  must  be  driven 
by  that  time  the  fire  In 


ren. 

Rimiui,  Karr.  vftht  Herrnhuten,  (17SS,)  p.  14. 

A  conformity  ha*  been  (hewn  between  Mora- 
vians and  Papists. 
So.  Lexington,  Uorw 

Moka'viaj*.*  adj, 


ComfKirtd,  (17.15.)  p.  177, 

Denoting,  or  belong- 


ing to,  the  sect  of  Moravians. 

I  thought  it  would  answer  the  tame  purpose, 
should  I  consult  the  writing  of  the  Jdontvuin 
leader*.  liimiat,  Narrative,  £c.  Pref.  p.  6. 

MO  RBID,  n.  i.  [morbidiu,  Lat.]  Dis- 
eased ;  in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 

Iliough  every  human  ouostitution  i*  mzrlid, 
yet  there  are  disease*  consistent  who  the  common 
function*  of  life.  Arbuthnut. 

Mo'kbidmess.  it.*,  [from  ntoroirf.]  State 

of  being  diseased. 
Mohbi'fical/H  adj.  [morbus  tmdjacio, 
Morbi'fick.    J    Latin ;  morbjfique,  Fr.] 

Causing  diseases. 

Some  *trange  mortifical  di»te*nper  of  the  air. 

Whiitodt,  Uann.  of  the  £ngt.  ( 1854.)  p.  3S8. 
Nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  feverish  and 
morlnfidt  matter  within  can  carry  off  the  distemper. 

Sotdk , Serm.  vL  SI  1. 
Tlie  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  thi*  morfnfick 
conspiracy,  eiact*  a  more  particular  rvgnni ; 
wherefore  initiate  consumptives  must  change  their 
air.  Harvey  on  Ommmi*ioni. 

t  is  cured  by  the  critical  resolution, 
,  and  evacuation  of  the  mortjfick  matter. 


.  of  Moravian  and 


brcth- 


Monto'it.  adj  [morbocut,  Lat.]  Proceed' 
ing  from  disease ;  not  healthy. 

Malpbigbi,  under  gall*,  comprehend*  all  pre- 
ternatural and  inortotc  tumours  and  eicreacence* 
of  plants.  Say  m  Creation 

Morbo'sity.  n.  s.  [from  morbotus,  Lat.] 
Diseased  state.    A  word  not  in  use. 

The  inference  1*  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the 
action,  that  they  have  eyes,  dterefore  tome  Bight 
Has  designed,  if  weoicept  the  casual  impediments 
or  smsveoadarj  in  individual*.  Brawn 

MORDA'CIOUS.T  adj.  [morrfox,  Lat.] 
Biting  ;  apt  to  bite. 

Many  of  these  [cutiipo*t»]  nre  not  only  eemibly 
hot,  but  wwrrjiuiesu  and  burning.  Eifiya't  Earth. 

Mobda'ciously.*  arfp-CfromwoniViaoaM.] 
Bitingly ;  sarcastically. 

Buchanan,  a  learned  though  violent  Scot,  rue. 


rraternnte  on  Faruacue,  p.  901. 
Morda'city.T  n.  s.  [nwrtiicifii*,  Lat.  mor- 
dacity, Fr.  from  mordax,  Lat.]  Biting 
quality. 

It  is  to  be  enquired,  whether  tliere  be  any  rocn- 
itu-uum  to  dissolve  any  mcul  that  la  not  fretting 
or  corroding,  and  opened,  the  body  by  sympathy, 
and  not  by  aerdac**  or  violent  penetraUoo 


Mordica'tiok.  n.  *.  [from  mordicant.'] 
The  act  of  corroding  or  biting. 

Another  cause  is  msnhcartei*  of  tbe  orifice*,  es- 
pecially of  Ihe  mesentery  vein* ;  as  any  thing  that 
is  sharp  and  bttiiijj  doth  prosuke  the  part  to  eipel, 
and  mustard  provoketh  socexmg 

Bacon,  Xal.  Hitt. 

MORE.ffflt/f'.  [raape,  Saxon;  the  compa- 
rative of  tome  or  great.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Mr.  Tooke  views  the  Sax.  mope,  a  heap, 
as  the  radical  word ;  supposing  the  Sax. 
ma,  Engl,  mo,  to  be  the  positive,  Sax. 
mane,  Engl,  more,  the  comparative,  and 
Sax.  maerc,  Engl,  most,  the  superlative. 
But  not  to  say  that  mope  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  to  denote  quantity  in 
general,  or  applied  to  persons,  the  hy- 
pothesis labours  under  several  consider- 
able difficulties.  The  first  <is,  that  mo 
never  occurs  in  Saxon,  but  always  ma  ; 
which  has  been  corruptly  changed  in 
into  mo,  like  many  other 
inally  written  with  a.  But 
the  Sax.  ma  is  as  really  a 
are,  both  being  used 
adverbially  in  the  sense  of  pita,  magi*. 
As  an  adjective,  mare  properly  denotes 
superiority  in  sise,  or  in  quality,  major ; 
ma,  superiority  in  number,  as  pluret. 
This  word,  even  as  changed  into  mo, 
has  been  always  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   Dr.Jamteson,  in  V.  Ma.] 

1.  In  greater  quantity  ;  in  greater  degree. 
Wrung  not  that  wrong  with  mora  contempt. 


origins 
i  this, 


kind  of  knave,  in  this  plain  ue» 
man  craft,  and  more  corrupter  end* 
Than  twenty  allky  ducking  observants. 

SWaoNwr,  A".  Lear. 
their  riches  were  more  than  that  tliey  might 
dwell  together.  Gen.  xaxtt  7. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  tbe  men,  that  they 
may  labour.  Ssad.  v,  9. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain  j 
Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain. 

2.  In  greater  number.    [The  i 
of  tome  or  many.'] 

He  had  so  many  languages  in  1 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  blm  In  more. 

Crviry 

3.  Greater.    Now  out  of  use. 

Of  India  tbe  move  and  the  lea.  UnndevUle. 
Both  mere  and  leu  have  given  him  tbe  revolt. 

Skahtpeare. 

Them«»«I»irtadri»edtodepart.^cti,xtvi.  11. 

4.  Added  to  some  former  number. 

One  more  citiicn  to  *ybil  give.  VrySen, 
I'm  tb-'d  of  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o'er, 
But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more. 

Additon. 

Great  Dryden's  friends  before, 
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More,  a 
1.  To* 


Gen.  axis.  90. 

The  spirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all,  in  hkh 
*,  mm  or  less  kindled.     Baron,  jV<<«.  Uitt. 
•  were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  mure  and 
himself  tb*  weight  of  time,  ho  was  not 
unwilling  to  bestow  upon  toother  tome  part  of 

tJu'  >*»»•  trm<m. 

The  wore  the  kindled  combat  rim  higher, 
He  »«  with  fury  burnt  the  bluing  Ore. 
.  XhyaVn, 
At  U.e  hl™d  pawcti,  i|ir;,-jgb  narrower  channel, 
the  redneM  disappears  more  and  mare. 

Arbntknol  on  Aliments. 
God  haa  blessed  airy  man  with  nute 
,  juu  so  much  lea*  in  proportion  is  the 
in  the  education  of  hi*  children. 

Smjl,  Mixeil. 


The 


will, 


*•  g£  P«ide  that  forma  the  comparative 

I  am  fall'n  out  with  toy  nu..  . 
To  uke  the  indispoa'd  and  sickly "fit 
For  the  sound  man.  SuJapenre,  JT.  Isor. 

May  you  long  lire  a  happy  instrument  for  your 
king  and  country  :  happy  hem,  and  more  happy 

„       "  Hocon. 

Iht 'advantage*  of  learning  are  m.,re  laninK 
than  thaw  of  anna.  OlUtr  en  Pride 

3.  A^ain  ;  a  second  time. 

Ljule  did  I  think  I  drould  ever  bare  business 
of  this  kind  on  my  hands  m«re.  Tutier. 

*.  Longer;  yet  continuing :  with  the  ne- 
gative particle. 

Caasius  a  no  man  I  Oh,  letting  tun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  link  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  Mood  Caaaiui'  day  it  art.  S»«rn>. 

More.  n.  s.  [A  kind  of  comparative  from 

some  or  much.] 
1.  A  greater  quantity;  a  greater  degree. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  examples  which 
are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  with 
the  before  more,  should  be  placed  here  • 
but  I  rather  think  the  more  to  be  ad- 


MOR 

To  More.*    To  make  more.  Obsolete 

What  h*  will  make  more,  he  mareih. 

Comer,  Omf.  Am.  13.  7. 

Mors.*  n.  i.  [Saxon  mop,  a  mountain.] 

1.  A  hill.  North.  Hence  the  Stafford- 
shire moretands  or  norlands.  See  More- 
land. 

2.  A  root.  [[Saxon  mopan,  baccse,  somina. 
Somner.J  Used  in  Gloucestershire;  as 
a  moring-axv  is  for  an  axe  to  grub  up 
the  roots  of  trees.  Grose. 

"  Tenne  thousand  mow*  of  sundry  scent  and 
hew."  Spem.       Q.  ri.  vii.  10.     In  Hughes'* 
'  ■  'lis  spelt  more.    We  use  Use  word  marts 
west  of  England  for  rootr,  Ac. 


Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
And  my  mart  having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  roc  hanger  more.    Skalaptm,  Macbeth. 

An  heroick  poem  requires  tome  great  action 
of  war;  and  as  much  or  More  of  the  active  virtue 
the  suffering.  />ryrf,„. 
The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  mere,  to  Jonathan. 
„       .  1  Ham. 

From  hence  the  greatest  part  or  Ills  descend. 
When  lust  of  getting  mart  will  have  no  end. 

Dryden. 

They  dial  would  have  more  and  mare  can  never 
have  enough  ;  no,  not  if  a  miracle  should  inter, 
pose  to  gratify  their  avarice.  U  En-range. 

A  mariner  having  let  down  a  large  portion 
of  bb  sounding  line,  be  reaches  no  bottom, 
whereby  be  knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fatl»mi 
and  mare ,  but  how  much  dast  mart  Is,  be  hath 
no  distinct  notion.  lVfe 

2.  Greater  thing ;  other  thing. 

They,  who  to  stale  a  question,  do  no  mart  but 
separate  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and 
them  to  in  their  due  order, 

3.  Second  time  ;  longer  time. 

Tbey  strcr'd  their  course  to  the  tame  quiet  shore 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  mare,  /w' 

4>  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this 
use,  be  a  noun  or  adverb. 

The  dove  returned  not  again  unto  him  any 
more.  Gen.  viii 

Pr'ytbee  be  satisfy 'd ;  he  shall  be  aided, 
Or  l  it  no  more  be  king.  thyden,  Otom. 

Delia,  the  <(i,«n  of  love,  let  all  deplore  ! 
Delia,  the  queen  of  beauty,  is  now  do  merr-  ITaUk . 


lay 

l.->cie. 


More'en.»  n.  s.  A  kind  of  stuff  used  for 

curtains  and  bed-hangings. 
MoBK'L.t  it.  s.  [mor/Mr,  French.] 
1.  A  kind  of  mushroom,  as  Cotgravc 
describes  it;  or  rather  a  kind  of  fun- 
gus, the  external  part  of  which  is 
cellular,  and  resembles  a  honey-comb. 
It  is  a  great  delicacy  at  the  table,  when 
eaten  fresh,  and  is  also  preserved  and 
dried  for  culinary  purposes.  Gay  has 
well  described  this  vegetable  by  the 
title  of  spungy. 

Spungy  more/Tin  strong  ragousta  aro  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  it  drown'd. 

2\A  ,kindI.of  cherry-  [r"*A.°*<;reek; 
black. 

MorH 
K  fore 

raw. 

Mo'rela.nd.  n.s.  fmoplano,  Saxon;  mop, 
n  mountain,  and  lanb.]  A  mountainous 
or  hilly  country :  a  tract  of  Staffordshire 
is  culled  the  Moriands,  from  being 
hilly. 

Mo'itENEss.*  fx.  s.  [from  more.]  Great- 
ness, Obsolete.  See  the  third  sense  of 
the  adjective  more. 

Marenru  of  Christ's  vicars  is  not  meaawn.l  by 
worldly  morencu. 

H'ieSffe,  tell,  in  Lewis's  Lift  of  IT.  p.  SM. 

Morbo'vbr.  adv.  [more  and  over.]  Be- 
yond what  has  been  mentioned;  be- 
sides ;  likewise  ;  also  ;  over  and  above. 

Moreooer  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Sboki. 
He  did  hold  tne  dear 
Above  this  world  ;  adding  thereto,  tsoreerer. 
That  be  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 


.  Littleton.] 

i  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the  . 
it  bo  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is 


conwrvult^T 

hitler  eaten 
Altrlimer. 


More'sk.*  adj.  [, 

"  I.] 


it  thy 

PtaL  XU.  11. 

French*)  from 

Mounts,  Latin.]    Done  after  the  man- 
of  the  Moors  ;  a  term  applied  to  a 
kind  of  antique  carving  ana  painting; 
"  moretk  work,  fueillage  moresave."  See 
Cotgravc  in  V.  Moresque.   It  is  oftener 
written  moruco, 
Tliey  trim  it  with  paint  after  the  morim  man- 
Sr  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  121*. 
A  piirr  of  a,  good  Mimics  work  as  any  I  had 
y**  Suinburne,  Traf.  L.  31. 

Mo'ROLAY.fii.i.  A  deadly  weapon.  Ains- 
worth.  Glaive  and  morte,  French,  and 
glay  mChr,  Erse,  a  two-handed  broad- 
sword, which  some  centuries  airu  was 
the  Highlander's 


MOR 

A  trusty  margtay  in  s  rusty  sheath. 

CtemeJanJ,  i'annr,  Ac.  p.  15. 

To  MOKI'GERATE.*  v.  it.  Imorigero, 
-a"",  trom  mora  emagero  ;  mongerure, 
Ital.]  To  do  as  one  is  commanded ; 
to  obey.  This  pedantick  word  is  in  the 
old  vocabulary  of  Cockeram,  and  was 
probably  in  use.  Bacon,  we  see,  con- 
sidered morigeration  as  a  serviceable 
word.  And  Dr.  Johnson  thought  fit  to 
give  morigerotu,  though  without  any 
authority ;  which,  however,  is  in  the 
enlarged  edition  of  Bullokar's  Expo- 
sitor in  1656. 
Moricbra'tiok.*  n.  t.  [morigeratio,  Lat] 
Obedience ;  obsequiousness. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  miyn^erution 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. 

■Rocen,  Adv.  of  Ijnrning.  B.  I. 
Courtesy  and  marieenlian  will  gain  mightily 
upon  I  hero.     Harnett,  Instruct.  Far.  Trm.  p.  59. 

Mori'gerous.t  adj.  [monger,  Lat]  Obe- 
dient ;  obsequious ;  civil.  Bulloiar. 
Mo'rion.  n.  t.  [French.]    A  helmet ;  ar- 
mour for  the  head  ;  a  casque. 

For  all  hi*  majesty's  strips  a  proportion  of 
swords,  targets,  marimx,  and  coins  of  proof  .hould 
be  allowed.  Halr^h. 

Polish'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions  with  their  pluiny  pride. 

Dryden. 

Mori'sco.+  |_  n.  t.  [morisco,  Spanish,  mo- 
Mo'nisK.    J    ritque,  old  French.] 

1.  The  Moorish  language. 

He,  leaping  in  first  of  all,  set  hand  to  his 
fulchton,  and  said  in  morvtro,  Let  none  of  you 
that  are  here  stir. —The  Moors,  hearing  their 
master  say  so,  were  marvellously  amased. 

Shetlon,  I).  Qussnfe,  ie.  M. 

2.  A  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  Moon, 
often  written  morrit,  but  sometimes 
more  properly  morice.  Morisco,  moriti, 
morice,  seems  an  easy  deduction ;  though 
mores  is  also  an  old  word  for  Moorish. 

To  this  purpose  were  taken  up  at  Rome  these 
foreign  exercises  of  vaulting  and  dancing  the 


3.  A 


iivmite  UoktviU  on  Providence,  p.  365. 

The  lady  and  her  companions,  attended  with 
mualck  and  a  mariseo^tonce  of  men. 

iMusurt,  Ant.  Ten.  p.  149. 

dancer  of  the  morris  or 


(  have  seen  liira 
Caper  upright  like  a  wild  marisca, 
Slinking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Snatnmre,  Hen.  VI.  P.  II. 
Your  wit  skips  a  moruco. 

Martian,  tTkat  you  wUt,  (1607.) 

Mori'sco.»  adj.    Applied  to  carving  and 

painting.    See  Moresk. 
Mo'rkik.t  »•  *•  [Dr.  Johnson  cites  this 
word  from  Bailey,  without  etymology 
or  example.     The  word  is  old;  and 
agrees  with  the  Swedish  murktn,  rotten, 
from  murkna,  to  rot]    A  wild  beast, 
ickness  or  mischance, 
alone,  but  a  sheen,  deer,  — 
mat  unbidden  dies. 

Up.  Hall,  Sat. 

Mc/rlino.  Iii.*.  [mort,  French.]  Wool 
Mo'RTttKc.  3     plucked    from  a  dead 

sheep.  AinrtKorth. 
M<yRM0.\  it.  V.  [«;  sussit).]  Bugbear; 

lake  terrour. 


Not  a  wild 


Digitized  by  Google 
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«t  day  i,  oo 
•us  oo  trick . 


The  bcli^r  of  a 
Our,  or  melancholy  dream :  *us  no  trick  of  poll 
tk-i&iu,  or  wrw  of  priests  to  fright  fools  and 
kerp  the  worUl  in  awe,  but  a  truth  aa  certain  and 
unJoutitr-l  u  the  oracle*  of  truth  can  nuke  it. 

(JlanaUe,  Srrm.  p.  SOS. 

I  orer  with  a 
the  normal  and 


All  the  mt  ia  plilcgmetickly  passed 
airaul,  id  qnod,  *c."  ai  only  *•  i 
ugbear,  of  n  frigiit.M  rabble. 


It  rrrburtort        Prfrltgtti,  p.  SO. 

M0RN.+  n.  *.  [Goth,  maurgins ;  led. 
morgen,  myrgen  ;  Sax.  mopjen,  mepjen, 
mepten,  mepne,  marine,  ntopne.  Mr. 
H.  Tooke  derives  this  substantive  from 
the  Goth,  me rjan,  Sax.  meppan,  myp|ian, 
to  spread  abroad,  to  dissipate,  to  scat- 
ter; "morrow  therefore  and  morn  (the 
former  being  the  past  tense  of  myppan, 
with  the  addition  of  the  participial  ter- 
mination en,)  have  both  the  same  mean- 
ing, viz.  dissipated,  dispersed.  And 
whenever  either  of  those  words  is  used 
by  us,  cloud*  or  darkness  are  understood  ; 
whose  dispersion,  or  the  time  when  they 
arc  dispersed,  it  expresses.  Div.  of  Purl, 
ii.  214.  Dr.  Jaiuieson  views  the  Gothick 
maurgitts  as  allied  to  the  verb  maurgjan, 
to  shorten;  as  the  dawn  of  morning 
shortens  the  reign  of  darkness,  or  cuts 
off  the  night.  The  term  is  used  by 
Dlph.  St.  Mark,  xiii.  SO.  he  adds,  ex- 
pressly with  respect  to  time  :  "  gamur- 
gida  thans  dagans,"  he  hath  shortened 
the  days :  the  days  referred  to  arc  those1 
of  darkness  in  a  figurative  sense.  Mr. 
Tooke's  is  the  more  natural  deduction. 
And  thus  the  Latin  mane  has  been 
traced  to  the  Greek  /u>l>,  clear,  which 
is  from  the  verb  peal*,  to  rarify,  to 
make  clear.  I  may  further  observe  the 
concurrent  sentiment  of  our  great  poet, 
in  the  morning  hymn  of  Adam  and 
Eve: 

"  If  the  night 
"  Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or 

"  conceal'd, 
"  Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the 

"  dark:'} 

The  first  part  of  the  day ;  the  morn- 
ing. Morn  is  not  used  but  by  the 
poets. 

The  cork,  that  it  the  trumpet  to  the  aunt, 
Doth  whit  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat. 
Awake  the  cod  of  day.  Shalrtpearr, 

Can  you  forget  your  golden  beds, 
When?  you  might  tleep  beyond  the  morn.  Iju. 

Friendship  shall  still  tby  evening  feaata  adorn, 
And  blooming  pence  dull  ever  bless  thy  esena. 

Prior. 

Mo'nNiKG.f  n.  *.  [mopjen,  Saxon,  but  our 
morning  seems  rather  to  come  from 
morn.  Dr.  Johnson. — flDVppenbe  is  the 
regular  present  participle  of  myppan; 
for  which  we  had  formerly  morevoende. 
The  present  participial  termination  ende 
la,  in  modern  English,  always  converted 
to  ing.  Hence  morewing,  morning,  and 
by  an  easy  corruption  morning.  Mr. 
H.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  215.  See 
Morn.]  The  first  part  of  the  day,  from 
the  first  appearance  of  light  to  the  end 
of  the  first  fourth  part  of  the  sun's  daily 


MOR 

One  inaurr  Urook  hath  sent  ynur  worship  s 
momint't  draught  of  sack. 

Skattpeare,  if.  Wuxtof  WhvU.r. 
By  the  second  boor  in  the  mamng 
Desire  the  earl  to  ace  me.  SkaJujvarr,  Sick.  III. 
Morning  by  rw«m  »hsll  it  pass  over. 

/jo.  sxviii.  19. 

What  si  nil  become  of  ua  before  night,  who 
on-  weary  so  early  in  the  morning  t 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  nmtim. 

The  morning  is  the  proper  part  of  the  day  for 
■*udy.  Drytrn. 

Every  morning  sees  her  early  at  her  prayers, 
site  rejoice*  in  the  beginning  of  every  day,  because 
it  begins  all  ber  pious  rules  of  holy  living,  and 
bring,  the  fresh  pleasures  of  repeating  them. 

I. ate. 

Mo'rnino.  adj.    Being  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day. 

She  looV-  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wmsh'd  with  dew.  Snatip. 

Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as 
the  early  dew  it  gueth  away.  Hot.  vi.  5. 

l-ct  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by  night, 
and  spoil  them  until  the  morning  light. 

I  Sam.  xlv.  36. 
The  tw  ining  jes^mhrc  imd  bluihinp  row, 
With  lavish  graoa  their  asianuaur  scoots  dud  use. 

Prior. 

All  the  night  tl>er  «cin  tlie  liquid  way, 
And  end  ' 


M  O  R 


worn 


Mo'axiNG-Gowx.  n.  s.  A  loose 
before  one  is  formally  dn 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning  eearnj,  he 
was  aniated  to  Bnd  that  persons  of  quality  were 
up  so  early.  Addison. 

Mo'rxinc-star.  n.s.  The  planet  Venus 
when  she  shines  in  the  morning. 

Bright  as  doth  tlie  morniug-star  appear, 
Out  of  the  East,  with  flaming  locka  bedight, 
To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Moao'eco.*  n.s.  A  line  sort  of  leather, 
of  various  colours ;  the  preparation  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  The 
word  is  sometimes  written  like  the 
French  term,  marroquin. 

MORO'SE.f  adj.  [morosus,  Latin.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  This  word  is  not  of  great 
ago  in  our  language.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
found  no  earlier  usage  of  it  than  that  in 
the  example  from  Addison.  I  find  it 
nearly  in  the  Latin  form,  morosous,  in 
1616;  and  in  1662,  morose;  employed 
by  the  authors  for  ungovernable.] 

1.  Ungovernable;  licentious.  Not  now 
in  use. 

Daily  eiperiencc  either  often  relapses,  or  at*, 
roavaia  desires. 

Sketdon,  Miracles  of  Antickritt,  (1616,)  p.  SOI. 

In  this  commandment  are  forbidden  all  that 
feeds  tliis  sin,  [adultery,]  or  are  incentives  to  it ; 
aa  Insurious  diet ;  Inflaming  wines ;  an  idle  life ; 
ffscroar  thoughts,  that  dwell  in  the  fancy  with  de- 
light. 

Bp-  MoWfam,  Repot,  oftke  Catedt.  (1662.)  p.  183. 

2.  Sour  of  temper:  peevish;  sullen. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerate* 
into  a  cynics,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the 
man  grows  sullen  and  asoreae,  the  woman  imper- 
u'nent.  Addison,  Sped. 

Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and 
niTfrtcri  taciturnity,  and  others  have  made  speeches, 
though  they  bad  nothingto^aay^ 

Mobo'sely.  adv.  [from  morose.}  Sourly; 
peevishly. 


Too  many  arc  m  morosely  positive  in  their  ft, 
as  they  wrrr  childishly  so  in  tlieir  youth. 

Ceo.  of  Iks  Tongiu. 

Moro'senkss.  n.  s.  [from  morose.}  Sour- 
ness; peevishness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  xwrnirnnr 

mingle  with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  NtUm- 
Lcarn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without 
just  reason;  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and 
maretetuts. 


Sprat,  Srrm.  (1677,)  p.  16. 

*.  s.  [morphee,  French  ; 


MoRo'siTT.f  n.  s.  [morosite,  Ft.  Cotgravc; 
morositns,  Latin ;  from  morose.']  Mo~ 
roscness  ;  sourness ;  peevishness. 

Why  then  be  sad, 
But  entertain  no  morosity,  brothers,  other 
Than  a  joint  burtlwn  laid  upon  us.  Khaiipearr 
Thb  morosity  and  sulleanesa  is  far  from  being 
imi tabic  and  laudable. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Srrm.  (1653,)  p.  SIM. 
Sonic  inoromlie* 
We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scorn,  and  tender  scute  of  wrongs, 

Deniam. 

The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of 
that ;  the  levity  of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  an- 
other. Clarendon. 

Is  not  u  morosity  and  singularity  in  such  things 
oftrn  msdu  a  veal  and  cover  of  licentiousness  in 
greater  things  ? 

MO'RPHEW.t 
morpheea,  low  Lat.  "morjea,  Ital.] 
scurf  on  the  face. 

We  shall  then  see  the  shameful  wrinkles  and 
r  soul. 

Bp.  Hall,  Fall  of  Pride. 

To  Mo'rpiibw.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover  with  scurf. 
And  sullen  rags  bevrnty  Us  tnarpmew'd  skin. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sat.  Iv.  {. 
The  face  that  was  fair,  is  now  distorted  and 
mtrrtheuwt.  Bp.  Hall,  St.  Paul  s  Combat. 

Mo'RRis.f        \  n.  s.  [that  is  moorish  or 
M'o'rris-oance.  J  morisco-dance.} 
I.  A  dance  in  which  bells  are  ginglcd,  or 
staves  or  swords  clashed,  which  was 
learned  by  the  Moors,  and  was  probably 
a  kind  of  Pyrrhick  or  military  dance. 

The  queen  stood  in  some  doubt  of  a  Spanish 
invasion,  though  it  proved  but  a  morris-dance 
upon  our  waves.  tVoUon. 

One  in  bis  catalogue  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book.  The  inorru-uVine*  of 
hercttcks.  Bacon. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove. 
Now  to  the  moon  in  i 


k  delight  in  pieces  thi 
momcv-aaactn;,  and 


I  took  de 

vllLagc 

the  ears.  Peackam. 

The  vulgar  sort  [of  Persians]  delight  in  owr- 
riar-aWinA.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trov.  p.  304. 

The  dithyrambua  was  a  kind  of  extslick  marie*. 
doner.  Stillingjteet,  Orig.  Sac.  ii.  4. 

Four  reapers  danced  a  merrier  to  oaten  pipe*. 

Spectator. 

2.  Nine  mens'  Morris.  A  kind  of  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground,  ft  w 
called  also  merits,  and  five-penny  i 
The  game  is  played  with 
England,  but  in  France  with  pa' 
called  m 


men  made  on  purpose, 
which  Mr.  Toilet  thinks  '•  to 
originally  black,  and  therefore  so  termed ; 
as  wu  call  a  black  cherry  a  moreUo, 
and  a  small  black  cherry  a  merry  s  per- 
haps from  Maurus,  a  moor,  or  rather 
a  mulberry." 


d  by  Google 
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The  fohli  (land  craptT  in  the  drowned  field, 
Ami  crows  arc  fatted  with  the  murrain  Bode ; 
The  nine  mou'  morrti  »  filled  up  with  mud. 

Sh/iktpcnre,  MUis.  A'.  />reom. 
AJine  wni'  morrir*  it  a  game  itill  played  by 
tlw  shepherds  cowkceucrs  4c.  in  the  midland 
counties,  ai  follows  ■  A  figure  (of  squares,  oar 
within  another,)  is  made  on  the  ground  by  cutting 
out  the  turf;  and  two  persona  take  each  nine 
•toots,  which  they  place  by  turns  in  the  angles, 
and  aAcrwardt  move  alternately,  ai  at  diet*  or 
draught*.  He  who  can  ploy  three  in  a  straight 
line  may  Uteri  take  oft"  any  one  uf  bis  adversary'*, 
where  lie  pleases,  till  one,  having  lout  all  his  men, 
lows  the  game.       AUharne,  Nate  an  Shalapeart. 

Mo'kris-danceu.  n.t.  [morris  and  dance."] 
One  who  dances  3  la  morcsca,  the 
moorish  dance. 

There  went  about  the  country  *  tet  of  morru- 
danccrt,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a 
maid  marian  and  a  labor  and  pipe.  TemjJe. 

Mo'rris-pikk.»  a.  i.  [morris  and  piieJ] 
A  Moorish  pike ;  a  formidable  weapon 
used  by  the  Moors. 

He  that  sets  up  his  rest  lo  do  more  exploits 
with  hit  mace,  than  a  mnrrit-pihr. 

Shatspeare,  Com.  of  Err. 
The  English  mariners  laid  about  them  with 
brown  bills,  halberts,  and  marria-pihs. 
Reynard,  DtHr.  if  mi.  Christians  from  lie  Turks. 

Mo'RRow.f  n.  s.    [Sec  the  etymon  of 
Morx.    The  original  meaning  of  mor- 
eems  to  have  been  morning,  which 
ne  often  referred  to  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  mu  understood  in  time  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  day  next  following.] 

1.  The  morning;  the  primary  meaning. 

Upon  a  m>row  tide.    Cower,  Coif.  Am.  B.  3. 
Tho  when  appeared  the  third  morrow  bright 
Upon  tlw  waves  to  spread  her  trembling  light. 
An  hideous  raring  far  away  they  beard. 

Spenser,  f.  Q.  it.  xit.  9. 
She's  white  as  morrow  i  milk,  or  flake*  new 
blown  Bp.  Halt,  Sat.  i.  7. 

The  pale  row  her  colour  lost  renews 
With  the  fresh  drops  fall'n  from  the  silver  morrow. 

Fairfax,  Tall.  xx.  1 39. 
I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word  ( 
To  have't  with  saving,  guosl  rnamnL'. 

Shaksftoare,  Corsef. 

2.  The  day  after  the  present  day. 

Thou 

Canst  pluck  night  from  me  but  not  lend  a  swrw. 

SKaiijfure. 
The  Lord  diii  Out  ihin-  on  ti.e  marrow. 

.  ix.  6. 


Pence,  good  reader,  do  not  weep, 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep ; 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
TBI  this  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  Uie  eterual  morrow  dawn, 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  the  light, 
Whose  days  shall  never  sleep  in  nisbL  Crashatv. 

To  morrow  you  will  live,  you  always  cry, 
In  what  far  country  doth  this  morrow  lie? 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  e'er  it  arrive  i 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  live? 
"TVs  »  far  fetch'd  this  morrow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 
To  morrow  will  1  live,  the  fool  does  any, 
To  day  itselfs  too  late,  the  wise  Uv'd  yesterday. 

Canity. 

3.  To  Mo'rrow.  [This  is  an  idiom  of  the 
same  kind,  supposing  morrow  to  mean 
originally  wonting.-  at  tonight:  today.] 
On  the  day  after  this 


day. 


M  O  R 

To  momne  comos ;  'tis  noon ;  'tis  night; 
This  day  like  all  the  former  flits; 

Yet  an  be  runs  to  seek  delight 
To  morrow,  til)  to  night  he  dies.  Prior. 

4-.  To  morrow  is  sometimes,  I  think,  im- 
properly used  as  a  noun. 

Our  yesterday's  to  morrow  now  is  gone, 
And  still  a  new  lo  morrow  does  come  on. 
We  by  to  morrows  draw  out  all  our  store. 
Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more. 

Cowley- 

To  morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 


Moksb.  it.  s.  [ phoca.]    A  sea-horse. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse  is 
properly  called  a  morse,  and  make*  not  oat  tlsst 
shape.  Ifrowix. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tusk  of  the  moral  or 


Mo'RSEL.f  »•  *.  Zmorseilus,  low  Lot.  from 
morsus.  Dr.  Johnson. — We  have  the 
word  from  the  ancient  French  morsel  or 
morcel.] 

1.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth ;  a  mouthful. 

Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  din'd  before.       Aocoamre,  QuioU 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  wont  of  other  prey,  bi^knowsthat  I 

u    prove  a  i  ,sn      w,,^  p.  L. 

Every  mortrf  to  a  satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  South,  Serm. 

He  boil*  the  flesh, 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish.  Drydm. 

A  wretch  is  prisoner  made, 
Whoa*  flesh  torn  off  by  lu  mys,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  marttlt  cut  to  make  it  farther  go.     Tote,  /nr. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  i 
it  may  be  the  first  morse/  put  Into  hi* 

2.  A  piece ;  a  meal. 

On  these  herb*,  and  fruits  and  flowers, 
Feed  first ;  on  each  boast  nest,  and  fish  and  fowl, 
No  homely  moraafi  /  Hilton,  P.  X. 

A  dog  crossing  a  river  with  a  asvrsW  of  Hnh 
in  his  mouth,  saw,  as  be  thought,  another  dog 
under  the  water,  upon  the  very  same 

3.  A  small  quantity.    Not  proper 

Of  the  mersrb  of  native  and  pure  gold,  he  had 
•em  some  writhed  many  pounds.  Boyle. 

Mo'rsure.  n.  s.  [morsure,  French ;  mor- 

sura,  Latin.    The  act  of  biting. 
MOKT.t  r.  s.  [morte,  French.] 

1.  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game. 

To  be  m«k>rig  pracuVd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  to  sigh,  as  'twere 
The  more  o'the  deer ;  oh,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not.       SAo4  rj*eart,  Witts.  TaU. 

2.  [Morgt,  Icelandick.]  A  great  quan- 
tity. Not  in  elegant  use,  but  preserved 
colloquially  in  many  parts. 

3.  A  salmon  in  the  third  year  of  its 
growth,  so  called  by  fishermen  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

MO  RTAL,  adj.  [mortalis,  Lat.  mortd,  Fr.] 
1.  Subject  to  death  ;  doomed  sometime  to 
die. 

Nature  (lex:-*  require 
Her  tunes  of  preservation,  which,  perforce. 


riu. 


I  her  frail  son  amongst  my  br 
Must  give  my  attendance  to. 

&ajhmrarr, 
This  corruptible  must  put  on  in< 
titis  mortal  must  pat  on  immortality 

1  Cor.  »v.  53. 
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Heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  lore ! 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redee  m 
Man's  mortal  crime,  and  just,  the  unjust  to  save  f 

MSlon,  P.  l\. 

The  day  thou  eal'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgress 'd,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die  ; 
From  that  day  mortal :  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose.  UUion,  P.  I.. 

2.  Deadly;  destructive;  procuring  death. 

Come  all  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unaex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  Use  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  cruelty.  Shakspenre,  MaeU-ii. 

The  martalest  poisons  practised  by  the  West 
Indians,  have  some  mixture  of  lbs  blood,  fat,  or 
flesh  of  man.  Bacon. 
The  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  wo*. 

Milan,  P.  L. 

Some  circumstances  have  been  great  dUcuu- 
ragi'rs  of  trade,  and  others  are  absolutely  mortal  to 
it.  Tern/Jo. 

Hope  not,  base  man  !  umracstion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palemou,  thy  mortal  tot.  Drydtn. 

3.  Bringing  death. 

Save  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  power, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  beat. 

Pope,  Ess.  an  Man. 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation ;  not  ve- 
nial. 

Though  every  sin  of  itself  be  mortal,  yet  all  are 
not  equally  mortal t  but  ionic  more,  some  Ion. 

Prratitl. 

5.  Human ;  belonging  to  man. 

They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success ;  and  I  have 
learned  by  tlw  perfected  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  titan  mortal  knowledge.      Skahp.  Macbeth. 
Macbeth 

Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 

"in.  voice  of  God 
To  morte.'  car  is  dreadful ;  tbey  beseech, 
That  Moses  might  report  lo  them  bjs  will, 
And  terrour  snore.  Mdian,  P.  L. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit. 
Or  surest  hand,  can  always  Ml  Butler. 

No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten 
thousand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  pre- 
vent. South,  Seem. 

6.  Extreme;  violent.    A  low  word. 

The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  apprehension  uf  the 

standing.  L'Ettran^. 

The  nymph  grow  pal*,  and  in  a  mortal  fright. 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight ; 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams.  r>yocn. 
Mo'RTAL.  It-  *. 

1.  Man  ;  human  being. 

Warn  poor  mortals  left  behind. 

2.  This  is  often  used  in  ludic 

I  can  behold  no  mortal  now, 
For  what's  an  eye  without  a  brow  ? 

MoRTA'Linr.  «.  *.  [from  mortal.') 

1.  Subjection  to  death ;  state  of  : 
subject  to  death. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortohty.  Cam*. 

I  point  out  mistakes  in  life  and  religion,  that  we 
might  guard  against  the  springs  of  error,  guilt, 
and  sorrow,  which  surround  us  in  every  (tat*  of 
mortality.  ITattl,  Logic*. 

2.  Death. 

I  beg  mortality 
llnthcr  than  life  preserv'd  with  infamy. 

Gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence.  MUton,  P.  L. 

3.  Power  of  destruction. 

UartaHly  and  mercy  m  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart. 

Meat,  fori 


Shnhp. 
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+.  Frequency  of  death. 

Tbenwrf  keeping  uww 
is  dksyeav  ISfW,  bring  a  tin 


ccounu,  fim 
of  great  nnwatuy 
Gramni. 
5.  Human  nature. 

A  single  vision  Mtnuuportsibco,  that  it  make* 
tip  the  happiness  of  uieir  lives;  ns/irkisYiy  cannot 
bear  it  often.  Drydeit. 

Take  these  tan,  mortality  t  relief. 
And  tfll  we  thai*  tout  joyt,  forgive  our  grief. 

To  Mo'rtalizb.*  c.  o.  [from  wortd/.] 
To  make  mortal. 

We  know  you-™  flesh  sod  blood  as  well  as  men, 
And.  when  we  will,  can  noridbr  and  make  you 
so  again,  yf.  JBrvms. 

Mo'rtally.  adv.  [from  morta/.] 

1.  Irrecoverably;  to  death. 

In  the  battle  of  Landeo  you  wet*  not  only 
dangerrjusly,  but  in  all  appearance  mortally 
wounded.  Dryarn. 

2.  Extremely ;  to  extremity.    A  low  lu- 


rdly  envied  poet*,  painterl,  ami  ar- 
ks "herein  he  had  a  vein  to  esceL 
.Booms,  Ettoyt. 

Know  all,  wlto  would  pretend  to  tnj  good  grace, 
I  merlally  dialike  a  damning  Cue.  Grunmtt-. 

Mo'xTAR.'f  it. i.  [mopcepe,  Saxon;  moria- 
rium,  Latin ;  mortier,  French.] 

1.  A  strong  vessel  in  which  materials  arc 
broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  taenia  it  into  a  new  pane,  there  Is  no  possi- 
bility of  an  holy  war.  Baton. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  ami  muscle*  serves 
for  the  comminution  of  the  meat  in  the  stomach 
by  their  constant  agitation  upwards  and  downwards, 
resembling  the  pounding  of  material*  in  a  iruiftar. 

Rayon  Creation. 

2.  A  abort  wide  cannon,  out  of  which 
bombs  are  thrown. 

Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  bad  brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antique  stone  engrav'd. 
Now  torn  by  merfurj  stand  yet  andcrte'd 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rak'd.  Gmniille. 

Mo'btar.  n.  *.  [morter,  Dutch;  mortier, 
French.]  Cement  made  of  lime  and 
sand  with  water,  and  used  to  join  atones 
or  bricks. 

Mortar,  in  architecture,  is  a  prepar- 
ation of  lime  and  sand  mixed  up  with 
water,  serving  aa  a  cement,  and  used  by 
masons  and  bricklayers  in  building  of 
walls  of  stone  and  brick.  Wolfius  ob- 
serve*, that  the  sand  shuuid  be  dry  and 
sharp,  so  as  to  prick  the  hands  when 
rubbed,  yet  not  earthy,  so  as  to  foul 
the  water  it  is  washed  in :  he  also  finds 
fault  with  masons  and  bricklayers  as 
committing  a  great  errour  in  letting 
their  lime  slacken  and  cool  before  they 
make-up  their  mortar,  and  also  in  letting 
their  mortar  cool  and  die  before  they 
use  it ;  therefore  he  advises,  that  if  you 
expect  your  work  to  be  well  done,  and 
to  continue  long,  to  work  up  the  lime 
quick,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time,  that 
the  mortar  may  not  lie  long  before  it  be 
used. 

I  will  tread  that  unbolted  villain  into  mortar, 
I  of  ajakea  with  him. 
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Lime  hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  soft  with  water, 
putting  aand  to  it,  will  make  better  mortar  than 
olu*r.  Ifwtaaxsi. 

Mo'rtwl*  n.  g.  [mortier,  Fr.  Cotgrave.] 
A  lamp  or  light ;  a  chamber-lamp. 

By  that  nurrer  which  that  I  ace  bream. 
Know  I  All  w.1  that  day  t,  not  far  henne. 

CJsuoct,  2V.  and  Crta.  fir.  1845. 

MO'RTGAGE 


s.  t.  [mart  and  gage,  Fr.] 
pledge;  a  thing  put  into  the 


I.  A  dead 
hands  of  a  creditor. 

The  estate  runs  oat,  and 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  t 


The 
secret  of 

ft**- 


do  not  , 


Dryden. 
to  hate  known  the 


Arbutkmi. 


Bent  on  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach. 

He  seeks  bye- streets,  and  saves  the  cspensivc  coach. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  ia  green  in  mortgage  only,  with  full 
intention  to  be  redeemed  within  on*  year. 

Bacon.  Of.  of  Alienation. 

To  Mo'rtoaor.+.  «.  «.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pledge;  to  put  to  pledge;  to  make 
over  to  a  creditor  as  a  security. 

M'trtfiapnx  their  lives  to  covexiae. 

Syieiuer,  F.  Q.  i.  e,  46*. 
His  land  mortgaged.  Bp.  HaU.  At.  iv.  6. 

Let  men  contrive  bow  they  disentangle  their 
oue-fcnerJ  souls.  Drcay  ffCkr.  Piety. 

They  make  the  widow,  svwW*  ox  their  prey. 

SaruitfM. 

UOl  abating  nf  lln-ir  expensive  way  of 
living,  has  forced  them  to  mortgage  their  bast 
manors.  Arivtinat. 

his  trcasur'd 


store, 

Lands  unrnanDr'd  by  us,  and  mortgagd  o'er  and 
o'er.  tlarU. 

Mortgage's,  n.  t.  [from  mortgage.]  He 
that  takes  or  receives  a  mortgage. 

An  act  may  pas*  tor  pubb'ck  registries  of  land, 
by  which  all  purchaser,  or  mortgagea  may  be  se- 
cured of  all  monies  they  lay  oat.   Temple,  Mioeei. 

Mo'rtoagsr.  n.  *.  [from  mortgage.]  One 

that  gives  a  mortgage. 
Morti'ferous.  adj.    [mortifer,  Latin.] 

Fatal ;  deadly ;  destructive. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice 
from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rent  in  their  tins,  no 
quiet  from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awake 
from  the  lethargic*  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  dead, 
ao  asavrjferetu  a  stale,  and  permit  him  to  give  tbcm 
life.  xTttmaaatarf  est  fundamentalt. 

These  murmuring*,  liko  a  martifenml  herb,  are 
poisonous,  even  in  their  first  spring. 

Gov.  ,/  tie  Ttmgue. 

Mortifica'tion.  n.  t.  [mortification,  Fr.; 
from  mortify.] 

1.  The  state  of  corrupting,  or  losing  the 
vital  qualities ;  gangrene. 

It  appcan-th  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of 
flesh,  either  by  opiates,  or  Intense  colds. 

Bacon,  As*.  Hi*. 

My  griufs  fentient  and  rage, 
Nor  less  than  wounds unm«iicablr, 


,S.A. 


2.  Destructit 


n. 
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A  diet  of  tome  fish  is  more  rich  end  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
such  aa  practise  mortification. 

Arimtknot  on  Aliment t. 

4.  Humiliation  ;  subjection  of  the  passions. 

The  mortificatkm  of  our  lusts  baa  sosrssthiog  in 
it  that  is  troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreason  - 
•Me.  THhinm. 

Vou  see  no  real  morrjnWon,  or  self-denial,  no 
eminent  charity,  no  profound  humility,  no  heavenly 
airecuon,  no  true  contempt  of  the  world,  no 
Christian  weakness,  no  sincere  seal,  or  eminent 
piety,  in  the  common  lives  of  Chrwtlsns.  Law. 

5.  Vexation;  trouble. 

It  ia  one  of  the  vexatioui  morrj/u>irii>rti  of  a  stu- 
dious roan,  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a 
tedious  visit.  r^  Ettnmgc. 

tbt'  ntortificalKm  to  loss  the  sight  of 


on  rtafy. 

Mo'RTiriEDNKsa.*  n.  t.  [from  «oryi>terf.] 
Humiliation;  subjection  of  the  passions. 

No  way  suitable  to  that  Christian  simplicity, 
maHyiedmm,  modesty,  and  humility,  which  those 
times  rewuired. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Btmdttm.  p.  114. 

Mo'»tifibr.«  n.  g.  [from  nwrtiA;  Fr. 
niortifieur.]  One  who  mortifies  Ins  pas- 
sions. Shertxood 

To  MO'RTIFY.to.  a.  Imortifier,  French.] 

1.  To  destroy  vital  qualities. 

If  of  the  stem  ths  frost  mortify  any  part,  cut  it 

J  xTwfyst,  B.  ii,  ch.  i.  i  3. 

«.  To  destroy  acUve  powers,  or  essential 
qualities. 

What  gives  impediment  to  union  or  reslituuon 
is  called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is 
Jied  with  tupeatine  or  spittle. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and 
up. 

Oil  of  tartar  par  deliqaiom  has  a  great  faculty 
to  find  out  and  mortify  acid  spirits.  /.vs.<V* 

3.  To  subdue  inordinate  passions. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
Hut  that  his  wildncis  m-rrrirird  in  hi  in, 
Scera'd  to  die  too.  Osunsieare,  Hen.  V. 

Suppress  thy  knowing  pride, 
Mortify  lliy  learned  lust, 

Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  while  thou  thyself  art  dust. 


He  modestly  conjectures. 
His  pupil  might  be  UVtf  with  lect 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  hi.  pride. 
4.  To  macerate  or  harass,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  body  to  compliance  with  the 
mind. 

Their  dear  causes 
Would  to  tlie  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man.     Skaktpeort,  Uacbttk. 
^  We  mcrii/y  ourselves  with  fish,  arid  think  we 

Brvwn,  Vutg.  Err. 
ilurtify'd  be  wax  to  that  degT»«, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  ace.  Drydtn. 
With  fasting ^j^rn  ou,  with  t«rx, 


5.  To  humble ;  to  depress ;  to  vex 

Let  my  Hear  rather  beat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortt/ytn*  groan*. 

He  it  controlled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown , 
and  transported  by  a  smile.     ^fdrftron,  CsMrdaon. 

How  often  la  the  ambitious  man  morijfitd  with 
the  very  praises  be  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so 
high  as  he  thinks  they  ought  ?       AddtMm,  Sped. 

To  Mo'rtift.  v.  n. 

1.  To  gangrene;  to  corrupt. 

Try  it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it 
will  aaernyjr  and  become  tender  sooner;  or  with 
5  K 
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dead  flic*  with water  cut  upon  them ,  to  im  whether 

It  will  puu-ify.  Jfacim. 

'2.  To  be  subdued ;  to  die  away. 

H.  To  practise  religious  severities. 

This  makes  biro  careful  of  every  temper  of  hit 
heart,  give  alms  to  all  that  he  bath,  watch,  anil 
foal,  and  mortify,  and  lite  according  to  the  strictest 
rule*  of  temperance,  meekness,  and  humanity. 

Xaiu'. 

MORTISE,  n.  *.  [nortaise,  mortoite, 
French.]  A  hole  cut  into  wood  that 
another  piece  may  be  put  into  it,  and 
form  a  joint. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  thook  our  battlements ; 
If  it  hath  ruman'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
Wliat  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountain*  melt  on  them, 
Can  bold  the  mortar.  Skaitfxare,  Otluilo. 

Under  one  akin  are  parts  variously  mingU.il, 
same  with  cavities,  as  morlrurt  to  receive,  others 
w  ith  tenons  to  fit  cavities.  Ray. 

To  Mo'htIsE.  v.  a. 

I.  To  cut  with  a  mortise  ;  to  join  with  u 

mortise. 

"Ti«  a  massy  wtrccl, 
To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  leaser  things 
Are  mtrtit'd  awl  adjoin'd.      ShaJttj*arf,  Hamlet. 

rflic  walls  of  spiders'  legs  are  made, 
Well  invrlis'H  and  finely  laid.  Drayton,  tiympnid. 

1.  It  seems  in  the  following  passage  im- 
properly used. 

Tlx-  one  lialf  of  the  ship  being  6ni>J>ed,  and  by 
help  of  a  screw  launriiral  into  the  water,  the  other 
half  wa,  j.jincd  by  great  brass  nails  irwrtunf  with 

on  Coin*. 

Mo'rtmaix.t  »•  »•  [murte  and  warn,  Fr.] 
Such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes  it 
unalienable  ;  whence  it  is  said  to  be  in  a 
dead  hand,  in  a  hand  that  cannot  shift 
awav  tl»e  property 

It  were  meet  that  some  small  portion  of  lands 
were  allotted  since  no  more  msrMisniiu  are  to  be 
toukiit  for.  Sptntrr. 

Either  to  enliven  the  pallid  deadnesa  uf  it,  [the 
face,]  and  to  redeem  it  from  Mortmain ,-  or  to  pair 
nud  maltii  l!w  incqual  checks  to  each  uthir. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Arttf.  HimUom-  p.  132. 

Lands  in  mortmain  are  a  dead  weight  upon 
rominciTC.  W  arbuti&nt  Strut*  31. 

Mo'ltTi'AY.  n.  s.  [morl  and  /My.]  Dead 
pay  ;  payment  not  made. 

This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war, 
v.iih  Atmc  statutes  conducing  thereunto;  as  the 
severe  puniOiing  of  nterfnasn,  and  keeping  lK*ck 
of  soldiers'  wages.  Baton. 

Mo'iiTKKss.  n.s.  [from  mortier  dt  sagesse, 
French.  Skinner.]  A  dish  of  meat  of 
v.i rin us  kinds  beaten  together. 

A  MJrtirs  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons, 
■.tainted,  strained,  and  mingled  wiUi  like  quantity 
of  almond  butter,  Is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak. 

Baron,  .Vat.  //uf. 

Mo'itTUABY-t  n.  t.  [ntortuaire,  French; 
mr.rtita r/'.-t  «t,  I.atin.] 

1.  A  burial-place.  Not  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  any  of  our  lexicographers. 
Soc  alto  the  adjective  mortuary. 

Ixk'L  on  thy  full  table  as  a  mortuary  of  tltc  di«* 
peoplcii  elements;  where  their  slain  are  huddled 
up.      U'tuttnk,  Mann,  of  tkr  Eng.  11654.)  p. 

2.  A  gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  to  his 
parish  church,  for  the  recompence  of  his 
personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly 
paid  in  his  life-time.  Harris.  —  Mortu- 
aries are  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  heriots, 
bciug  a  customary  gift  claimed  by  and 
due  to  the  minister  in  very  many  parishes 
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on  the  death  of  his  parishioners.  They 
seem  to  have  been  originally,  like  lay 
heriots,  only  a  voluntary  bequest  to  the 
church.  Blackstone. 
Mo'htuary.*  adj.  [mortuaire,  French.] 
Belonging  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 


Near  the  pyramids  and 

GrsvisAttf,  Art  of  Embalming,  p- 

Mosa'ical.+  I  adj.   [motaiquc,  French; 

Mo.ha'ick.  j  supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  musceus,  Latin.  Dr.  Johnson. — 
Mntaick  work,  the  opus  musn  um  of  the 
Latins ;  Gr.  Barb.  paVs,  tes  sella  variu 
picturata ;  whence  «rfan«,  mutaiatm, 
motaiatm.  V.  Meursii  Gloss.]  Mosaiii 
is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours; 
and  of  late  days  likewise  with  pieces  of 
glass  figured  at  pleasure ;  an  ornament 
in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and  long  life, 
but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and 
floorings.  Wotlon,  Architecture. 

The  trees  wore  to  them  [the  Bowers]  a  pavilion, 
and  they  to  the  trees  a  motaicat  floor. 

Sidney,  Artad.  b.  1. 

Each  beauteous  flower. 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
flourish'd  he* 


Heard  high  their 
wrought 

ItoMair*.  MtlKm,  /\  /.. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  maavire  pavement,  the  finest  I  have  ever 
aeen  in  marble ;  the  parts  arc  so  well  joined  to- 
gether, that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.  Addison  on  Italy- 

Mosa'ICAL.*  7  adj.  Denoting  the  writings 
Mosa'ick.     J     or  law  of  Moses. 

For  his  acquaintance  with  the  Mvtauut  learning, 
as  it  is  more  credible  in  itself,  so  I  liave  also  better 
proof.  it/arc.  Can).  Cobb.  p.  I  BO. 

The  JWajaiiw  sacrifices  were  types  (and  liy  both 
the  dispensations  of  tin-  I  .aw  and  Cio*-pel  declared 
to  be  so)  of  the  great  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the 
cross.  WorburUin,  Dir.  Ret-  is.  '1. 

Mo'scmatel.  n.s.  [moschaleUina,  Latin.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Mo'skkred.*  adj.  [matchel,  mascher,  Teut. 
macula,  labes.  Our  word  is  also  mastered 
in  the  Craven  Dialect.  Grose  gives  this 
northern  word  in  the  form  of  mastered.'] 
Rotten ;  decayed. 

The  teeth  stand  thin,  or  loose,  or  asassVrrd  at 
the  root.         Granger  on  Eedtt-  (16.21,)  p-  SHO- 

Mosque,  t  •»•«*•  [wwowtV,  French ;  motchit, 
Turkish.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  From  the 
Arab,  masgiad,  a  place  of  worship.]  A 
Mahometan  temple. 

The  very  Turks  have  their  mincta  or  places  to 
pray  in.  HaOywcU,  Acc.  of  famntim,  ( 1 673,/ p. 

In  this  oiasoiif  we  saw  several  large  htcense-pota, 
candlesticks  fur  altars,  and  oilier  church-furniture, 
Doing  the  spoils  of  Christian  churches  at  the 
taking  of  Cyprus.  Mnu'ndrrl,  Traf.  p.  I  t. 

MOSS.f  n.  s.  Xmuscus,  Latin ;  meor,  Sax. ; 
mossa,  Su.  Goth,  muscus.  Spegel.] 

1.  A  plant. 

Though  moss  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  only  an  excrescence  produced  from 
the  earth  and  trees,  yet  it  is  no  less  a 
perfect  plant  than  those  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, having  roots,  rlowers,  and  seeds, 
yet  cannot  be  propagated  from  seeds  by 
any  art :  the  botanists  distinguish  it  into 
many  species:  it  chiefly  tfe 
13 
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cold  countries,  and  in  the  winte 
and  is  many  times  very  injurious  to  fruit 
trees :  the  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
to  cut  down  part  ofthe  trees,  and  plough 
up  the  ground  between  those  left  re- 
id  in  the  spring,  in 
i  should  with  mi  iron  i 


you 


off  the  I 


Miilvr. 


Boom. 


SC 

JfMi  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  < 
but  it  may  be  belter  sorted  as  u  I 
nation. 

Houses  tben  were  caves,  or  hunis-ly  sheds, 
With  twining  ozirrs  ft-ne'd,  and  moo  their  beds. 

Ihyien. 

Such  moue>  as  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  bosses, 
high  places,  have  seeds  that  when  shaken 
like  vapour  or  smoke. 
Ray  tm  the  Creation. 

2.  A  morass,  or  boggy  place,  [mossa,  Su. 
(roth,  mussa,  low  I-atin.]  Still  used  in 
the  north  of  England. 

In  many  of  the  iiuukj  uf  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  are  often  dug  up  bireh-trc.-s. 

Kitty*.  1  ch.  xvii.  1 2. 
The  justices  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land may  make  order  in  sessions  for  charging  the 
respective  counties  for  securing  tbc  same  agn:n<.t 
the  moai-troopcri ;  that  is,  thieves  and  robbers, 
who,  after  has  ing  committed  off meet  in  the  borders, 
do  ascapc  through  tlw^jia  ^  a^  ^"^^  ^  s^ 

To  Moss.  v.  a.  [front  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  moss. 

An  oak  wlsnae  bouglss  were  maa'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bold  with  dry  antiquity. 

ShiO\aw\trc,  At  yiisi  tikt  U. 
Will  these  m,u»Vi  trees 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagh-,  page  thy  bet- Is, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out? 

Skalapcare,  Timon. 

Moss-ohowv.*  adj.  Covered  or  over- 
grown with  moss. 

The    Bsou-grawi   domes  ssith  spiry  turrets 
crown'd.  V*p*,  Etntia  /,>  Abdartt. 

The  rude  and  «nai,-iiwir«  beech 
O'cr-ranopics  tbc  glade.  Gray,  (Me  I. 

Mo'ssike&s.  n.i.  [from  nto.ffy.]  The  state  of 
being  covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 

The  herbs  withered  at  Use  lop,  slieweth  the  earth 
to  be  very  cold,  and  so  doth  Use  momuttt  of  trees. 

Bacvn. 

Mo'ssy.  adj.  [from  moss.]  Overgrown 
with  moss;  covered  with  moss. 

Old  trees  are  more  movy  fur  than  young ;  for 
that  the  up  is  not  so  frank  as  to  ru*  all  to  th« 
bought,  but  tiretli  by  tlsc  nay,  and  putteth  out 
moss.  Bacvn,  XjI.  Mm. 

About  the  snMtv  brooks  and  springs. 
And  all  inferlour  beauteous  things.  Cowicy. 

Tlse  ssosry  fountains  and  the  sylvan  sliodsts 
l)s*ligbt  no  more.  P'fW,  .Vcsssva. 

MOST.  adj.  the  superlative  of  more. 

meetl,  Dutch.  Dr. 
ooke  has  charged  Ju- 
unlruly  that  most  is 
msitivc  m«fu»,  having 
parative,  and  nucnerc, 
by  contraction  ma-fc,  as  the  superlative. 
But  candour  required  that  this  singu- 
larity in  the  Saxon  should  have  been  men- 
tioned, that  ma?pe  is  used  as  a  positive, 
magnus,  and  a  comparative,  major;  while 
ma.']i«rc  is  the  superlative.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  (hat  this  is  the  origin  of 
ma*|T,  which  occurs  in  the  simple  form 
of  maists,  M.  Goth,  from  the  compare- 
tive  maiza.    Dr.  Jamictcm  in  V  Ma. 


[  marrc,  Saxon  ; 
Johnson.  —  Mr.  T 
nius  with  saying 
formed  from  the  | 
marppe  as  the  con 
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And  thus  Serenius  deduces  motif  M. 
Goth,  maisa,  moists;  Icel.  tnrirc,  moire, 
moist,  most,  major,  maximus.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  number ; 
sitting  of  the  greatest  quantity. 

Garden  fruits  which  hare  any  acrimony 
Ibcra  and  matt  sorts  of  berries,  will  produce  diar- 
rhoeas. Jrbutiiru*. 

He  thinks  murf  torn  of  learning  (lourlibed 
among  tlsrm,  and  I,  that  only  wdk  tori  <  ' ' 
tag  was  kepi  alive  by  litem.  itye. 

2.  Greatest.  Obsolete. 

Tbey  all  repair'd  bod.  most  end  least. 

Sptnttr,  F.  0 

Most.  orfr.  [maw/*,  Gothick  :  micrt,  Sax.; 

meesl,  Dutch ;  mest,  Danish.] 
1.  In  the  greatest  degree. 


threaten 
Run*  far  before  them. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  mat  for  hit,  such  toils  I  undertake. 

Dryden,  JEn. 

Whilst  comprehended  under  dsat  consciousness, 
the  little  linger  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what 
is  malt  so.  Jjocke. 

That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage 
'  will  be  the  company  they  convene  with,  and  the 
fWiiurj  of  thene  about  llnm.   Lackt  on  Education. 

2.  The  particle  uoting  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 

Competency  of  all  other  proportions  ia  the  most 
incentive  to  industry ;  loo  liule  make*  men  des- 
perate, and  too  much  careless.  Decay  ofOtr.  firtu. 

The  faculties  of  the  supreme  spirit  matt  certainly 
may  be  enlarged  without  hound v 

Ckftine,  Phti.  Prineipltt. 

Most,  [this  is  a  kind  of  substantive,  being, 
according  to  its  signification,  singular 
or  plural.] 

1.  The  greatest  number:  in  this  sense  it  is 
plural. 

Many  of  the  apostles'  immediate  disciples  sent 
■  or  carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangeiista  to  most 
.  of  Use  churches  tbey  hod  planted. 

Addison  on  Me  Chr  Religion. 
Gravitation  not  being  essential  to  matter,  ought 
not  to  lie  reckoned  among  those  lavrs  which  arise 
from  the  disposition  of  bodies,  such  nn  m.ut  of  the 
laws  of  motion  are. 

2.  The  greatest  value :  in  this 
gular. 

The  report  of  this  rrptitsc  flying  to  London,  the 
"  moat  was  made  of  thai  which  was  true,  and  many 
falsities  added.  Hammtrd. 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  mail  of  whalhe  has, 
and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence  or  Na- 
ture. L' Estrange, 

3.  The  greatest  degree ;  the  greatest 
quantity ;  the  utmost. 

A  Spaniard  will  lire  in  Irish  ground  a  quarter 

Bacon. 

Most  an  end.*  See  the  twentieth  sense 
'  of  End. 

Mo'sTicK-f  »■  t.  A  painter's  staff  on 
which  he  leans  his  hand  when  he  paints. 
Dr.  Johnson  from  Ainsworth.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  corruption  of  maul-stick. 

Mo'stly.  adv.  [from  mat/.]  For  the 
greastest  part. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 
totally  or  mosllg  defaced,  the  right  of  government 
doth  cease.  Bacon. 


Chrgne. 
sin. 


Mo'stwiiat.  adv. 
the  most  part. 


[most  and  tcAaf.] 
Obsolete. 


For 


MOT 

God's  promises  being  the  ground  of  hope, 
and  tfios*  promise*  beitif-  but  seldom  absolute, 
mottmhat  coodidonate,  the  ChriatJan  grace  of  hope 
be  proportioned  and  atternperale  to  the  pro- 
I  If  it  eiceed  that  temper  aad  proportion,  it 
a  tympany  of  hope,  .  Hammond. 

Mota'tion.  ».  *.    Act  of  moving.  Did. 
Mote-  h.  s.   [moc,  Saxon ;  atomus,  Latin.] 
A  small  particle  of  matter;  any  thing 
proverl  biaily  little. 

You  found  hit  mote,  the  king  your  mate  did  see ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three.  Shatywurt. 

The  little  motet  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 
there  be  no  wind.  Bacon,  Nat.  But. 

Mo'ter.*    See  Motor. 
Mot.*  n.  s.  [French,  mot."]    A  word  ;  a 
motto;  a  sentence  added  to  a  device. 
Obsolete. 
With  Ida  big  tide,  and  Italian  mat. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sat.  v.  2. 
Expressing  by  tbusc  several  mott  cunncxed,  lim!, 
with  those  arras  of  counsel  and  strength,  the 
Genius  was  able  to  extinguish  the  king's  enemies. 

B.  Jontm,  K.  Jama's  Entertainment. 
petual  golden  coat, 
"  semper  idem"  for  a  mot. 

Martton,  Sat. 

Mote.*  t».  s.  fmoc  gemot,  Saxon  ;  mot, 
Icel. ;  mote,  Su.  Golh.]  A  meeting;  an 
assembly :  used  in  composition,  as  ottrg- 
mote,  Jblhnotc;  which  see.  See  also 
Moot-hall. 

MoTE-t  [moet,  Dutch.]  Obsolete. 

1.  Must. 

In  sleds  of  weping  and  praierea. 
Men  mole  give  silver  to  the  poore  frerea. 

CAoacer,  C.  T.  Prol. 

However  loth  he  were  bis  way  to 
Yet  mau  he  algates  now  abide, 

2.  Might. 

Moat  ugly  shapes. 
Such  as  dame  nature  self  mote  fear  to  see, 
Or  shame,  that  ever  should  so  foul  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  baud  escaped  he. 

S,*ns*r,  F.  Q. 
Within  the  postern  stood  Argantes  stout 
To  rescue  her,  if  ill  mote  her  betide. 

Fairfax,  Teal,  iii.  1 3. 

Mo'tbt.*  n.  s.  [Ital.  mottetto  ;  Fr.  motel.] 
A  kind  of  sacred  air ;  a  hymn. 
Commending  this  song's  delicate  air,  that  me* 
tet's  dainty  air.  Brewer,  Lingua,  (1657, )iv.  I. 
Dr.  Aldricb  has  adapted  the  music  of  two  of 
nglish  words. 

\lanm  an  Church  Mustek,  p.  115. 

MoTH.f  n.  s.  [moS,  Saxon ;  from  matha, 
Goth,  a  worm  or  maggot.]  A  small 
insect  or  worm,  which  eats  cloths  and 
hangings ;  and  afterwards  becomes 
winged. 

All  the  yam  Penelope  spun  in  Ulyases's  ab- 
sence, did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  awl**. 

Shaksjvare,  Corioi. 

Every  soldier  in  toe  wars  should  do  as  every 
sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  motk  out  of  his 
conscience:.  Shahpeare. 

Let  moths  through  pages  eat  ibeir  way, 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises  be  forgot. 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot. 

Dryden,  Jaw. 

To  Moth-eat.*  v.  a.  [moth  and  eat.]  To 
prey  upon,  as  a  moth  preys  upon  a  gar- 
ment. 

Ruin  and  neglect  have  so  moth-eaten  her,  [the 
town  of  Fettiporc,]  as  at  this  day  she  lies  pros- 
trate, and  is  become  the  object  of  contempt  and 
pity.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trae.  p.  64. 

Moth-eaten.*  adj.  Eaten  of  moths. 


MOT 

He  at  a  ratten  thing  ooniumeth,  as  a  garment 
that  is  moth-eaten.  Jot*,  litL  28. 

The  old  copy  is  kept  "in  ercbivis,"  though, 
at  it  always  waa,  neglected,  toiled,  and 
Hammond,  Park*,  iv.  6SB. 

Mo'tiiex.*  adj.  [from  moth.]  Full  of 
moths. 

parrhtnentcs  to  arekc  our  progeni  tours'  names. 

FuUe  oftrinat  Mien,  (1580,)  p.  105. 

MOTHER.f  n.  s.  [tnobop,  Sax. ;  moder, 
Icel. ;  Su.  Goth,  and  Dan. ;  moeder, 
Dutch;  mader,  Persian;  mater,  Lat.; 
r*Tntr^  Dor. ;  uaraa,  Gr.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  born  a  child ;  cor- 
relative to  son  or  daughter. 

Let  thy  nsoUer  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness,         ShoJnjieare,  Conot. 

Come  sit  down  every  mother' t  son, 
And  rehearse  your  parts.  ShaksjKare. 

I  bad  not  so  much  of  man  in  lue, 
Hut  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.     Shattfirare,  Hen.  Y. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing. 

He  call  Tour  mother,  but  our  grave.  Skatqxvrt. 

The  rearmulaDce  of  the  omstitution  and  die  of 
■he  inhabitania  to  those  of  their  mother  country, 
.  occasion  a  great  affinity  in  tbe  popular  diseases. 

slrbuthnot  on  Air. 
Tbe  strongest  branch  leave  for  a  standard,  cut- 
ting off  the  rest  close  to  the  body  of  die  i 


3.  That  which  has  preceded  in  time  :  as,  a 

mother  church  to  chapels, 
i.  That  which  requires  reverence  and 
obedience. 

The  good  of  mother  church,  as  well  as  that  of 
civil  society,  renders  a  judickl  practice  necessary. 

Ayldfe,  Parergon. 

5.  Hysterical  passion  ;  so  called,  as  being 
imagined  peculiar  to  women.  Dr. 
Johnson — But  this  was  not  a  general 
supposition.  See  the  commentators  on 
Shakspeare's  King  Lear.  This  word 
also  i 


Lear.  O,  how  dda  anther  swells  up  tow'rd  my 
heart '  .c4atrr4  are, 

Mclancthon  will  have  it  [melancholy ]  as  com- 
mon lo  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon  some 
grievous  trouble,  paasion,  dislike,  or  discontent 
Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  1 77. 

This  stopping  of  the  stomach  might  be  tile  aw>- 
ther  ;  foraamuch  as  many  were  troubled  with  nso- 
tinrr  Sis,  although  few  returned  to  lave  died  of 
•hem.  Graunt,  BUh  of  Mortality. 

6.  A  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old 
woman ;  or  to  a  woman  dedicated  to  re- 
ligious austerities. 

I  will  about  it  straight ; 
No  longer  slaying,  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     Skakiptare,  Mew  for  Meat. 

7.  [Moeder,  Dutch,  from  modder,  riiud.] 
A  thick  substance  concreting  in  liquors ; 
the  lees  or  scum  concreted. 

If  tbe  body  be  Luruid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy  to- 
tally, it  will  cast  up  a  mother,  as  tbe  mothers  of  dra- 


Potted  fowl,  and  6sb  come  in  to  fast. 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks. 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks. 

Drmien. 

.  [  More  properly  modder ;  modde,  Tcut.  ] 
A  young  girl.  Sec  Mauthkr,  and 
Modder. 

A  sling  for  a  mertcr,  a  bow  for  a  1 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  JW,  t 
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Mo'thsr.  adj.   Had  at  the  birth ;  native. 

For  wbaiaoevcr  saetyter  wit  or  art 
Could  work  be  put  ia  proof.  Spnmr,  Mute.  TaU. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 
—  It  ii  extempore,  (Venn  my  moUrr  wit.  Skakip. 

lioccacc  liied  iit  Ujl*  iuk  age  with  Chaucer, 
had  ill*  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same 
studies :  both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  culti- 
vated hit  metier  tongue.  Xhyden. 

At  length  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventnrss  of  tb*  vocal  frame, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bound*. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  aounda, 
With  nature's  matter  wk,  and  aria  unknown  be- 
fore. Dryden. 
To  Mo'theh.  t>.n.  To  gather  concretion. 

They  oiot  their  naked  limbs  with  motArr'd  oil. 

To  Mo'ther.*  v.  a.   To  adopt  as  a  son 

or  daughter. 
The  queen,  to  I  tare  put  lady  Eliubrth  besides 

the  crown,  would  have  nvolker'd  another  body's 

child.  Howci,  //tat.  of  Eng.  p.  1 70. 

Mot'hbr  in  lata.  n.  t.  [mother  and  law.~] 

The  mother  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

I  am  come  to  set  at  variance  the  daughter  in  law 
again.t  the  iivxker  m  law.  St.  Matt,  x.  35. 

Mother  of  pearl.  A  kind  of  coarse  pear' 
the  shell  in  which  pearls  are 

His  mortal  blade 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  flights, 
Whose  hilt  was  burnish'd  {told,  and  handle  strong 
Of  motker-yrari.  Spciuer,  F.  Q. 

They  were  of  onyx,  sometimes  of  irwtAi-r  cf pearl. 

Baimnll. 

Mother  of  thyme,  n.  s.  [terputtum,  Lot.] 
It  hath  trailing  branches,  which  are  not 
so  woody  and  hard  as  those  of  thyme, 
but  in  every  other  respect  is  the  same. 

MtUer. 

Mo'thrrhood.  h.  t.  [from  mother.]  The 
office  or  character  of  a  mother. 

Tliou  slialt  test  the  blessed  mother-maid 

Dune. 

Mo'thbrino.*  adj.    To  go  a  mothering, 
.  visit  parent*  on  Midlent  Sunday ; 


ti  I  set  the  matAaWy  airs  of  my  liule 


l  to ' 


parents  on 
derived,  as 


Cowel  informs 

of  popery, 
visiting  their  mother-church  on  that  day, 
and  making  their  offerings  at  the  high 
altar.  Hie  custom  is  yet  retained  in 
some  place*,  and  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  midlenting. 

I'll  to  Owe  a  simnefl  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  go'st  a  nuithrrmg ; 
So  that,  when  she  bleatrth  thee, 
Half  that  blessing  thou  It  give  me. 

fferriei,  HcHxrida,  p.  378. 
Mo'thhbless.  adj.  [from  mother.']  Desti- 
tute of  a  mother ;  orphan  of  a  mother. 

I  might  shew  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour 
of  your  justice  would  make  complete  orphans, 
being  already  moiherten. 

Walter,  Sp.  to  the  IT.  if  Comment. 
My  concern  for  the  three  poor  motfirrleu  children 
obliges  me  lo  give  you  this  advice  AriullimU. 

Mo'THERLT.f  adj.  [Saxon,  mobephc] 
Belonging  to  a  mother;  suitable  to  a 
mother. 

They  can  owe  no  leas  than  child-like  obedience 
lo  her  that  hath  more  than  uuxArrfy  power.  Boater. 

They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  tor  her  mo- 
tkrrty  care  in  cherishing  her  brethren  whilst  young. 

RaUgk. 

Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast 
though  purv, 
Motherly  cores  and  fesrs  jrot  head,  and  reis'd 

P.  R. 


children  will  be  happy  in  the 
wives  and  mothers.  Add  ue%  Bant. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had 
a  sincere  m^fAeWy love  for  her  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  between  them.         Artrulhn<l . 

Mo'thbrly.  adv.  [from  mother.]  In  man- 
ner of  a  mother. 

Tb*  air  doth  not  asoiAervy  sit  on  the  earth, 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  thing*  birth. 

Donne. 

Motherwort,  n.  t.  [cardiaca,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

Mo'thbry.  adj.  [from  mother.']  Con- 
creted ;  full  of  concretions ;  dreggy  ; 
feculent :  used  of  liquors. 

Mothmu'llbik.  tut.  [blattaria,  Latin.] 
A  plant.  MiUer. 

Mo'thwobt.  it.*,  [moth  and  toort.]  An 


Mo'tiit.  adj.  [from  moth.]  Full  of  moths 
His  horwJ  hipp'd  whh  an  old  metky  saddle,  ih« 
stirrups  of  no  kindred,  Skaitp.  Tom.  o/tae  fflreu, 


MOTION.t  u.  s.  [motion,  French  ;  motto, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  changing  place: 


Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God, 
Than  time  or  motion.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

The  sedentary  Earth, 
Senr'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.        MtUon,  P.  L.. 

',.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  consi- 
der;, bodies  as  acting  on  each  other ;  to 
which  belong  the  laws  of  motion. 
.  Animal  life  and  action. 

Devoid  of  sen«e  and  motion.    XSillm,  P.  L. 
The  soul 

O'er  ministerial  members  does  preside. 
To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 


Each  member  move,  and  every  autien  guide. 

Btactmere. 

4.  Manner  of  moving  the  body ;  port ; 
gait- 

all  comeliness  and  grace 
l  word,  each  motion  furcl. 

MiUon.  r.  L. 

*u  vicCa  u  clad 
In  Hash  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  luul 
Belield,  wh.t  his  lueh  fancy  once  embrse'd 

m*n*mun,  itif    "    um *  *  *  *         fK       ^™        J    w,aw»  wsoswaw  ssav  nwn 

Virtue  with  colours,  speech  and  mrfim  graced. 

Walter. 

5.  Change  of  posture ;  action. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 

Mttlan,  P.  L. 

Eocourag'd  thus  she  brought  her  younglings 

6.  Military  march,  or  remove. 

See  the  guards, 
By  roe  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  malum.  Milton,  P.  L. 

7.  Agitation  ;  intestine  action. 

My  womb 
Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes. 


all  the  eotnbustion  witb- 
wheel  to  which  the  clock 
Drcny  ffCkr.  Fitly. 
of  the  soul. 


And  brushing  o'er, 


10.  Tendency  of  the  mind ;  thought 
pressed. 

IjI  ■  good  man  obey  even'  good  motion  rising 
in  his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  ssofwri  pro- 
ceeds from  God.  South. 

11.  Proposal  made. 
What  would  you  with  me? 

—  Your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  moruu  / 
if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy  man  be  hia 
dale.  Hhakxpeart , 


If  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
•II  join  my  younger  daughter,  ami  ray  joy, 
To  trim  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 
- —  Yea,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 
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12.  [In  old  language.]    A  puppet  show  ; 
a  puppet,  and  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

He  compassed  a  malum  of  die  prodigal  son,  and 
married  a  tinker's  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my 
land  and  living  lie*.  Shnttlptare. 

I  would  dance  at  may-poles,  and  make  sylla- 
bubs; as  a  country  gentlewoman,  keep  a  good 
house,  and  come  up  to  term  lo  see  motions. 

B.  /mam,  CWaio'l  ReieU. 
If  he  be  that  nuKecn,  that  you  tell  me  of, 

note  lwiie,  I  shall  entertain  him. 

isa.  and  Ft.  Rule  a  Wife. 
has  been  abroad  in  quest 
Starmtun,  jtnliamuy. 

To  Mo'Tion.f  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
propose. 
I  want  Mends  to  motion  such  a  matter. 

Burton,  Annt.  of  Mel.  p.  47<T. 
8ir,  the  thing  « 
( liut  that  1  would  not  seem  to  counsel  you) 
I  should  have  metam'd  to  you  at  the  int. 

ti.ienu 

Thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of 
bloody  murwlationj,  —  whent 
leas  of  thy  free  grace,  didst 
terms  of  cuvenaut  with  us. 

Uilton,  Of  Rtfarm.  B.  8. 

7o  Mo'tiok.*  v.  n.    To  advise;  to  moke 
proposal ;  to  offer  plans. 

Well  beat  thou  ssooWd,  well  thy  thoughts 
empioy'd, 

How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here 
Ood  hath  aasigu'd  us.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Mo'tionir.»  a.  ».  [from  motion.]  A 
mover.   Not  in  use.  Cotgrove. 
Mo'tionle&s.  adj.  [from  motion.]  Want- 


petuous  rage  of  8ve 


i,  P.  L. 

Woe  what's  thy  troubled  mofi.m 
To  that  witltin  my  breast  ?  Gay. 

8.  Direction  ;  tendency. 

In  our  proper  ni.'fiL-n  wc  ascend.  -Vi/iiM,  P.  7  . 

9.  Impulse  communicated. 

Whether  that  tnoriotx,  vitality  and  operation, 
were  by  incubation,  or  how  else,  lire  manner  is 


ing  motion  ;  being  without  motio 
We  cannot  free  roe  Vsdy  that  sits  bete, 
In  stony  fetters  Hit,  and  motionku.  Millm,  C'owius. 

Ha !  Do  1  dream?  Ia  ibis  my  bop'd  success? 
I  grow  a  statue,  stiff  and  moiionlru. 

Dryin,  ytWengt. 
Should  our  globe  have  had  a  greater  sliare 
Of  this  strong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere  , 
Things  had  been  bound  by  audi  a  pow'rful  chain, 
That  all  would  fii'd  I  ' 


Mo'tivb.  adj.  [motivut.  Lat.] 
1.  Causing  motion ;  having  moment. 

Shall  every  nttvVr  argument  used  in  such  kind 
of  conferences  be  mtidc  a  rule  for  others  stOI  to  con- 
clude tho  like  by,  cones-ruing  all  things  of  like 


them  to  the  contrary? 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move;  having 
power  to  change  place ;  having  power 
to  pass  foremost  to  motion. 

The  nerves  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mi>- 
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strengtheriing  of  them,  that  they  may  not  Hag  in 

motion.  injant. 
We  ask  you  whence  does  motive  vigour  flow? 

fUwrkow*. 

That  fancy  is  easily  disproved  from  the  wotuv: 
power  of  wit  embodied,  end  (be  gradual  increase 
of  rem  end  animal*.  Benlley. 

Mo'TivE.t  n.  *.  [old  Fr.  motive,  cause.] 
1.  That  which  determines  the  choice; 
that  which  incites  the  action. 

ulmcnt,  either  in 


nature  or  Scripture,  which  dotb  exact  (bam  at  our 
tiands ;  yrt  those  mctutl  there  ire  in  both,  which 
draw  mm  effectually  our  miude  unto  them. 

Why  in  that  rswnees  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Thine  precious  moras**,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave-taking.         Shabpeare,  iixbtik. 

What  can  be  a  Wronger  ntnrttv  to  a  firm  trust 
00  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  suffer 
for  IU?  Arldwm. 

The  merit*  for  continuing  in  the  urn*  stale  ii 
only  the  present  sausfaction  in  it ;  the  auti'ae  to 
change  it  always  urn*  uneasiness.  Locke, 

2.  Mover.    Not  in  use. 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  my  daughter's 
dower  j 

A*  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  mora* 

And  helper  lo  t  husband.    Skafaywvnr,  Attt  WeU. 

Her  waotoa  apiriia  look  out 
At  every  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body. 

ftofayimr*,  Trad,  a*W  Crttt.  | 

Mo'xtr».+  adj.  [supposed  to  be  corrupted 
from  medley  ;  perhaps  from  mothlike, 
coloured,  spotted  or  variegated  like  a 
garclen-maM.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  But  we 
are  to  remember  that  medley  was  an- 
ciently applied  in  the  present  sense  of 
mixed  colour  i  which  renders  the  cor- 
ruption of  motley  more  probable.  See 
Motley.  Lydgate  has  "  flonrcs  of 
sundry  moths,  'i.e.  colours.]  Mingled 
of  various  colours. 

They  that  come  to  nee  a  fellow 
1,  a  long  mollty  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
WUI  be  dereivU  Shaktpeure,  Hen.  mi. 

Kr  pence  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care, 
And  doubts  of  mohVv  hue,  and  dark  despair. 


DrytUn. 

Enquire  from  wIkmilc  this  m-tlry  style 
Drd  tint  our  Roman  purity  defile.  Drydcn,  Perl. 

Traulua,  of  amphibious  breed, 
M,4ley  fruit  of  mungril  need  ; 
Bytrtedamfromlordling.  sprung. 
By  the  tire  eahal'd  from  dung.  S*ft. 

Mo'TOR-t  n.  *.  [moteur,  French;  from 
moveo,  Lai.]    A  mover. 

Tell  motion  H  it  wane  than  mad,  whose  «u<(t'i 
not  Almightie.  Davit),  Wu'l  Pilgrim,  sign.  Q,  «.b. 

Where  there  it  no  adullarou*  intent  or  evil 
thought  in  the  heart ;  whow  prime  mater  and 
spring  (as  to  its  end  and  purpoae)  being  tat  true 
to  the  measure  of  God's  will,  tint  outward  wheels, 
niolJuns,  and  indications  csmtot  fro  amiss. 

Bp.  Taylor,  jtrtif.  Handiom.  p.  41. 

Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature, 
do  reeddy  the  irrvpressJots*  of  their  aaofer, 

sad  if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  tbem- 
teive*  to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite  unto 
their  animator,  five  ten,  Vutg.  Err. 

Mo'tort.  adj.  [motorius,  Latin.]  Giving 
motion. 

Tlie  l»ne«,  were  tbey  dry,  could  not,  without 


of  trie  m-vory  muscle*.         An/  on  tie  Creation. 

Mo'tto.  n.  t.  [motto,  Italian.]  A  sen* 
tence  or  word  added  to  a  device,  or 
prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 


,S&fl*»*»re. 
Let  bin  that  moved  you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence ;  [  knew  you  at  the  fint 
You  were  a  suuoraV. 

—  Why,  whet's  a  movable  t 

—  A  join 'd  stooL  Shoknttnre,  Dim.  of  the  Shrew. 
Survey*  rich  mtmUn  with  curious  eye, 

lWau  down  the  price,  and  threaten  ttill  so  boy. 

Drydeu. 

Mo'VABLBHSSS.t    a.  f.    [from  movable.'] 
Mobility  ;  possibility  to  be  moved. 

Du  Moulin  look  bh>  crrour,  at  leeatwiet  touch- 
ing the  mvvmlUtwi  of  the  pole*  of  the  equator, 
from  Joseph  ScaUger.     Holmeill  on  Prvv.  p.  fi. 

Mo'vably.  adv.  [from  movable.']    So  as 
it  may  be  moved. 

Hi*  back-piece  it  computed  of  eighteen  plates, 
mcurVy  joined  together  by  a*  many  iotenrwdiate 


To  MOVE.  v.  a.  [moveo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  one  place  into 
to  put  in  motion. 

Sinai  Uaelf  wa*  moved  at  the  pretence  of  God. 

Put,  Ixriii. 

At  this  my  heart  trembleth,  and  h  mated  out  of 
liit  place.  Jet,  xxvli.  I. 

2.  To  give  an  impulse  to. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite ; 
My  motion*  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move, 
Hi*  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.  .VruV.wt,  P.  L. 

The  wiU  being  the  power  of 
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It  may  be  aaid  to  be  the  motto  fit  human  nature, 
rather  to  sufler  than  to  die.  L'Ratnw 

We  ought  to  be  meek-npirired,  till  we  are  as- 
sured of  the  honesty  of  mir  ancestors  j  for  covet- 
nuances  and  circumvention  make  no  good  nMa 
Car  a  coat.  Cottier. 

It  was  the  moUr>  of  ■  bithop  eminent  far  hi* 
piety  and  good  works  In  king  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  /nteru  Deo  ,J  lalart.  Serve  Ood  and  be 
ebearful.  AdJucm,  FreehMer. 

To  MotFCH.»  See  To  Modnch. 

Mo'vABLK.f  adj.  [from  move.  Old  French 
movable.  Some  write  this  word  move- 
able, and  its  derivatives  moveablrneu, 
moveabl]/ 1  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
retaining  the  e,  any  more  than  in  im- 
provable, or  immovable,  where  Dr.  John- 
son indeed  omits  it;  and  it  is  indeed 
now  usually  omitted.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved ;  not  fixed ; 
portable ;  such  as  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

In  the  vast  wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God 
hud  no  settled  habitation,  v«  a  mowoie  tabernacle 
they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.  Hooter. 

When  he  made  his  prayer,  be  found  the  boat  be 
was  in  movabU  and  unbound,  the  rest  remained 
■till  fast,  filacon. 

Any  beat  whatsoever  promotes  the  ascent  of 
mineral  matter,  which  is  subtile,  and  is  conse- 
quently movable  more  easily.  »'oodttard,  Hal.  Bin. 

Any  who  sees  the  Teverone  must  conclude  H 
to  be  one  of  the  most  nutviAie  rivers  in  the  world, 
ttut  it  is  so  uften  shifted  out  of  one  channel  into 
another.  M&imxo  on  Italy. 

2.  Changing  the  time  of  the  year. 

The  lunar  month  is  natural  and  ixriodical,  by 
which  the  maiabU  frstiral>of  llle  Christian  church 
are  regulated.  Holder. 

Mo'vahles.  ».«.  pi.  [met/Met,  Fr.]  Goods  j 
furniture ;  distinguished  from  real  or 
immovable  possessions:  as,  lands  or 


MOV 


cannot  at  any  time  be 
judjred  at  that  time  is 

S.  To  propose;  to  recommend. 

If  the  first  consultation  be  not  sufficient,  the 
wul  may  mete  a  review,  and  require  the  ander- 
itaeif  better. 


They  are  to  be  blamed  alike,  who  auee  and 


i  war  upon  particular  respect*. 

Hiyvard,  Btv.  VI. 
Tljcy  find  a  great  inconvenience  in  mining? 
their  suits  by  an  interpreter.     AsraW  en  IrrUnd. 
To  jnrUmora  you  my  aurt  mint  assise.  Ihrydtn. 

4s  To  persuade ;  to  prevail  on ;  to  dispose 
by  something  determining  the  choice. 

A  thousand  knees. 
Ten  thousand  year*  together,  naked  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  mote  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  ware  Santas,  mm.  Tale. 

Grittut  offered  the  Tranaylvanlan*  money ;  but 
minds  desirous  of  revenge  were  not  meted  with 

gold,  A'nu&t. 

Sometfane*  the  poaaibility  of  preferment  prevail. 
Ing  wltli  the  credulous,  expectation  of  lea*  eipence 
with  the  covetous,  opinion  of  case  with  the  fond, 
and  assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unkind 
parents,  have  nnvd  them  without  discretion,  to 

by  whose  return  they  have  received  but  i 
'  tentatenL  Wntton. 
Could  any  power  of  sense  the  Roman  man- 
To  burn  his  own  right  band?  Danri. 

That  which  m->ier  a  man  to  do  any  tiling,  mutl 
be  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of 
good  from  the  thing  which  he  Is  about  to  do. 

South,  f 

Wl>en  slie  saw  her  reosont  idly  spent. 
And  could  not  move  him  from  hi*  fix'd  intent. 
She  new  to  rage.  ZrVyaVn,  Jta. 

But  when  no  female  art*  his  mind  could  mote, 
She  turn'd  to  furious  hat*  her  impious  love. 

Dryden,  JF.n. 

Whit  can  thy  mind  to  this  lunjr  journey  mew, 
Or  need'st  tbou  absence  to  renew  tby  lore  ? 

Drydtn. 

5,  To  affects  to  touch  pathetically,  to 
stir  passion. 

If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 


I  can  with  esse  translate  it  to  my  will. 

S^bprare.  X.  Mh. 
It  was  great  ign'rance,  Gloat er's  eye*  being 
out. 

To  let  hkn  live  ;  where  he  arrives  he  mores 

All  hearts  against  us.  Shafopemrr,  X.  Lear. 

Should  a  shipwreck'd  aailor  sing  hi*  woe, 
Would'st  thou  be  nsee'd  to  pity,  or  bestow 
Ad  alma  ?  Dryden,  Peri. 

Images  arc  very  sparingly  to  he  introduced  ; 
their  proper  place  is  in  poems  and  oratioB*,  and 
their  use  is  to  mere  pity  or  terrour,  compassion 
and  resentment.  FeUon  en  the  Clovirtj. 

O  let  thy  sister,  daughter,  handmaid  mote 
Or  all  those  tender  names  in  ooe,  thy  love.  Pope. 

G.  To  make'angry. 

From  those  bloody  hands 

to  the  ground 
'  prince. 

SAnisjKtirr. 

7-  To  put  into  commotion. 

When  they  were  come  to  Bethlelsem,  nil  the 
city  was  moved  about  them.  Jttata,  L  19. 

8.  To  incite ;  to  produce  by  incitement. 

9.  To  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

Tliey,  as  they  mesw^ 
Turn  *w4ft  tbeir  various  motion*.    Mikan,  P.  L. 
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To  Move.  v.  n. 

\.  To  be  in  a  state  of  changing  place;  not 
to  be  at  rest. 

Whether  heaven  Mimv  or  earth 
Imports  not,  it  thou  reckon  right.    Xldton,  P.  L  ■ 
The  i*-nv^  represent  the*  earth  as  iiniuu*abk' ; 
for  though  it  tlo  more  in  iuclf,  it  rests  la  us  who 
■TO  carried  with  it.  Clamtlte. 

2.  To  liave  a  particular  direction  of  pas- 


The  sun 
Had  first  his  precept  .o 
As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  Int. 

Millost,  P.  I.. 

3.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another. 

I  took'd  toward  llirnam,  and  anon.metbought, 
The  Wood  began  tu  mws. 
Within  this  eJiric  mile  may  you  see  it  coming  ; 
1  Jay  a  ma/ia?  grove.  Shakssteare,  Macbeth. 

On  tU'  green  bank  I  sot  and  listen'd  long, 
Nur  till  her  lay  *m  ended  could  I  mot*. 
But  wiili'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grow.  Dry*!. 

This  taring,  tint  God  is  the  place  of  spirits, 
being  literal,  nukes  u*  concciv*  tlut  spirits  mane 
up  urn)  down,  nnd  have  thoir  distances  and  Inter- 
vals in  God,  as  bodies  have  in  spare.  I.ocke. 

When  we  arc  come  to  Uw  utiuoat  extremity  of 
body,  uliat  is  there  that  can  put  a  atop,  and 
aatiftfy  the  tnind,  that  it  is  at  the  rod  of  space, 
when  it  is  sau'sfitd  that  body  itself  con  W"t«r  into 
ii?  Loch. 

Any  thin;  that  mnrfj  round  about  in  a  circle  in 
less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  mew, 
but  seems  to  be  a  pea-fect  entire  circle  of  that 
■natter.  Locke. 

The  goddess  mum 
To  sisit  Paptus,  and  her  blooming  grow*. 

/tyar,  Odyu. 

4.  To  have  vital  action. 

In  him  we  lite,  move,  and  have  our  being. 

Jcii,  xvii.  28. 

E»ery  Mown*  thing  that  livcth  aball  be  meat 
for  yuu.  On. 

5.  To  walk  ;  to  bear  the  body. 

See  great  Marcellua  !  how  inur'd  in  toils 
He  mnn-r  with  manly  grncv,  bow  rich  with  ragal 
spoils-  Dryden,  jEn. 

0.  To  march  us  an  army. 

Anoo  they  nu.e 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood. 

MiUon,  P.  L. 

7.  To  go  forward. 

Through  various  hazards  and  event*  we  mot* 
To  laultlm.  Drydm,  JEn. 

8.  To  change  the  posture  of  tiie  body  in 
ceremony. 

When  1  fa  man  saw  Mordecni  that  be  stood  not 
up,  nor  ioovciI  for  him,  b«  was  full  of  indignation. 

Etta,  v.  <K 

Move.  h.  s.    The  act  of  moving,  com- 
monly used  at  chess. 

1  taw  two  angels  play'd  the  mate  ; 
With  man,  alas  !  no  otherwise  it  proves, 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  matt*.  Cowley. 

Mo'vBLtss.  adj.  Unmoved 
out  of  the  place. 

The  lungs,  though   untouched,  will  remaip 


Mii'vbsi.  adj.  [movent,  Lat.]  Movii 
If  it  be  in  some  part  nvmnl,  and  in  son* 
quiescent,  it  mint  needs  be  a  curse  line,  and 


not  to  be  put 


moctteu  as  to  any 
their  substance. 

The  Grecian  phalanx. 
On  all  side.  batWH,  yet 


lUraclion  I 

ftoyle. 
>, 

bit  uuw'r. 

r.ft,  /oviii. 
French.] 


Mo'VKMESl.  n.S.  [l 

1.  Manner  of  moving. 

What  farther  relieves  descriptions  of  battles,  is 
the  art  of  introducing  pithetick 
about  tiie  lieroes,  which  raise  a  dilfe 
in  Uie  mind,  coccptojon  aud  pity. 

I'jyc,  Eu.  on 


MOV 

Under  workmen  are  expert  enough  at  making 
a  single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant 
how  to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulate  the 

nsoremfisr. 

2.  Motion. 

Could  he  whose  laws  the 
Describe  or  fix  one  iwisvssoU  of  the  mind  1  Pope. 

Moving. 

pan 

quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curse  line,  and  so  no 
radius.  Grew,  C<um«l.  Sacra. 

Mo  vent,  n.s.  [mow**,  Lat.]  That  which 
moves  another. 

That  there  rs  a  motion  which  makes  the  vicis- 
situdes of  day  and  night,  sense  may  assure  us ; 
but  whether  the  sun  or  earth  be  the  common 
movent,  cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  further 
appeal.  Gum  smile,  Scefuu. 

Mo'vkr.  n.  s.  [from  mow.] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  gives  motion. 

O  Okm  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens. 
Look  witii  a  gentle  eye  upon  litis  wretch  !  ShaJctp. 

The  strength  of  a  spring  were  better  assisted  by 
Uw  labour  of  sonic  intelligent  mover,  as  the 
heavenly  orba  are  supposed  to  be  turned. 

ITilkuu,  Mali.  Mafwk. 

2.  Something  that  moves,  or  stands  not 
still. 

You  as  the  soul,  as  the  first  muter,  you 
Vigour  and  life  on  every  part  bestow.  WnUrr. 

So  orbs  from  the  Brit  morer  motion  lake. 
Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.  Drydeu. 

3.  A  proposer. 

See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
honours 

At  a  crack 'd  drachm  ;  cushions,  leaden  spoone, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up. 

Shakspecsrt,  CoriJ. 
If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  oar  to 
the  mater*  thereof.  llsscsnx. 

Mocgii.* 
Mought. 

Your  clottus  ben  ewn 

»  idiffe,St.  J.SMJ.V. 
Ne  manga  alter  bile  it. 

P.  Ploughman,  fol.  67.  b. 

MouoitT.t   Used  for  might.  Obsolete. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  the  pret.  of  the  old  | 
verb  moxve,  now  converted  into  may. 

Godfrklo  this  boUi  beard,  and  saw,  and  knew, 
Yet  Dould  with  death  them  chastise,  though  be 
mosj^Af.  /Vu'ryW,  Toss.  xiis.  70. 

Mo'viko.*  i».  t.  [Irom  mots'.]  Motive ; 
impulse. 

Represent  the  first  meruxjrf  of  the  heart  towards 

and  destructive  in  their  consequence. 

&>»<*,  Scrm,  si.  Itrc. 
Tlie  pretext  of  piety  is  but  like  the  hand  of  a 
clock,  set  indeed  more  conspicuously,  but  di- 
rected wholly  by  the  secret  momurr  of  carnality 
within.  iMcay  of  Otr.  Piety. 

Mo'vimci.  participial  adj.  [from  move] 
Pathetick  ;  touching  ;  adapted  to  affect 
the  passions. 

Great  Jupiter, 
The  uter*jt£  prayer  of  -t^cus  dUt  grant, 
And  into  men  and  women  turn'd  the  ant. 


M  O  U 


Sn.  s.  [Si 
moth. 


axon,  mojJSe.]  A 


Mo'vingly.  adj.  [from  moving.']  Pa- 
thetically ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seise 
the  passions. 

The  choice  and  dower  of  all  things  profitable 
in  other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly 
and  more  moriHely  express,  by  reason  of  that 


I  would  have  had  them  write  more  machtfty 

Shnkwpti 

His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul, 
Speak  all  so  in  his  behalf, 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him 


Mo'vinqness.*    n.  t.     [from  moving.'] 
Power  to  affect  the  passions. 
There  is  a  strange  aueiit^su-ss.  and,  if  tbe 


epithet  be  not  too  bold,  a  kind  of  heavenly  magics 
to  be  found  in  some  passages  of  the  Scripture, 
which  is  to  be  found  no  where  else. 

Boyle,  Style  of  H.  Script,  p.  249. 

MOULD.f  n.  t.  [moegrl,  Swedish.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  From  mvuiUcr,  l*r.  to  wet  or 
moisten  ;  moxtUlf,  anglicised,  becoming 
mouillrd,  mouiir d,  mould.  Mr.  H.  Tooke. 
—  Skinner  had  proposed  a  similar  de- 
rivation ;  tofineis,  he  nays,  being  the 
occasion  of  mould.  Menage  derives 
mouilter  from  the  Lat.  molliare,  to 
soften.] 

1.  A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or 
outside  of  thines  kept  motionless  and 
damp ;  now  discovered  by  microscopes 
to  be  perfect  plants. 

All  wn/sf  arc  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the 
nurultlt  of  pies  tad  flesh,  which  mouMi  turn  into 


Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  tbe  earth  and  trees, 
but  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  ger- 
mination, ifactm. 

Another  special  affinity  is  between  plants  and 
mould,  at  putrefaction  t  tor  all  puaTetaction ;  if 
It  dissolve  not  in  arefaction,  will,  in  the  end,  issue 
into  plants.  Bacon.  Nat.  Him. 

The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract 
mould,  Iftrtimer. 

A  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a 
college,  baa  contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust 
upon  his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  have  awkwardness 
in  them.  .  WutU. 

2.  M.  Goth.  muW;  Icel.  mold;  Saxon, 
molK]  Earth ;  soil  ;  ground  in  which 
any  thing  grows. 

Those  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  ehesnut  or 
haxclly  colour  arc  accounted  the  neat ;  next  to 
that,  the  dark  grey  and  russet  awuids  are  accounted 
best ;  tile  light  and  dark  ash-colour  are  reefcururt 
the  worst,  such  as  are  usually  found  on  common  or 
hcaithy  ground:  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no  means 
to  be  approved,  but  that  of  a  yellowish  colour  is 
reckoned  the  worst  of  all ;  this  is  commonly  found 
in  wild  and  waste  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  produces  noibiug  but  gusa,  fun,  and 
fern.  All  good  lands  oiler  rain,  or  breaking  up 
by  tbe  spade,  will  emit  a  good  unci  I ;  that  tiring 
always  the  beat  that  is  nattier  too  unctuous  or  too 
lean,  but  audi  as  will  easily  dissolve  [  of  a  just 
consistence  between  sand  and  clay.  MUlrr. 

Though  worms  devour  me,  though  I  turn  to 
mould. 

Yet  in  my  flesh  1  shall  his  face  behold. 


The  black  earth,  every  where 
surface  of  tbe  ground,  we  call  statu 

S.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  i 

When  the  world  began, 

Dtylen. 

Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  svsM, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  nte  even  below  my  weak  sex. 

Additsm,  OOo. 

4.  [Span,  moldr  t  Yr.motdf.]  The  matrix 
in  which  any  thing  is  cost ;  in  which  any 
thing  receives  its  form. 

If  live  liturgies  of  all  Uw  ancient  churches  be 
comjarod,  it  may  be  perceived  llicy  had  all  one 


d  by  Google 
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A  dang? rout  precedent  were  Irft  for 

of  prayers  iota  certain  poctiau  mtuldt.  Hitter. 

French  churches  all  cast  according  unto  that 

putJd  which  Calvin  had  made.  /footer. 

My  wife  comet  foreman ;  then  the  boncur'd 

Win-rein  thu  trunk  was  fraro'd.      Skahp.  CerioL 
You  may  hare  fruit  in  more  accurate  figure!, 
tiMording  At  you  mai 


/form,  JVbf.  .r/isr. 
The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  mowMi  prepar'd ;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  hit  own  tools:  dim  what  might  else  be 
wrought 

Futile,  or  grat'ii  in  metal.  Millun.  P.  L. 

We  may  hope  for  new  heaven*  and  a  new 
oanh,  more  pure  and  perfect  than  the  former ;  a* 
if  this  wat  a  rcfiner'i  fire,  to  purge  out  the  dr^w 
and  coarw  parts,  and  then  cast  the  mam  again  into 
a  new  and  better  mmUL  Burnet. 

Sure  our  soult  were  near  allied,  and  Uune 
Cat!  in  the  tame  poetkk  mould  witli  mine. 

Dryden. 

Here  in  nl  asotuVi  to  Indian  nations  known, 
Are  cast  the  several  kiudt  of  precious  stone. 

Biackmore. 

5.- Cast;  form. 

No  mttet  for  you 
Unlet*  you  were  of  gentler,  milder 


For  fearc  of  worme-ratyng,  tamatyrtgir,  or  stynk- 
ing.       Dale,  Actt  of  F.tg   Vot.  P.  ii.  tign.  O.  I. 

When  the  hott  reserved  beginneth  to  mcnti  or 
pulriRc,  and  should  ingeuder  wormet,  then  an 
other  substance  suececdeth  it. 

Abp.  Cranmcr,  Ans.  la  lip.  i'r\-.r*iiner,  p.  400. 

Pureness  cannot  moult,  nor  tweetnets  cannot 


William  earl  of  Pembroke  t«  a  man  of  another 
mould,  and  making,  being  tl>e  most  universally  | 
beloved  of  any  man  of  that  a<;e,  and  luring  a 
groat  office,  be  made  the  curt  itself  better 
eatoemcd,  and  more  reverenced  in  the  country. 

CtarcfuSorn. 

Nor  virtue,  wit.  oor  beauty,  cuuld 

from  death'*  hand  thit  their  heavenly 
Core  jr. 

Learn 

l  creature!  there  inliabit,  of  what  mould. 
Or  substance,  how  endu'd,  and  what  their  power, 
And  where  their  weakness.  MUlm,  P.  L. 

So  mutt  the  writer,  whote  productions  should 
Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould. 

Halter. 

From  their  main-top  joyful  newt  they  bear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  moul>l  bring  new  tuppliet. 

iSryim. 

Hani  Carvel,  impotent  and  old, 
Married  a  lata  of  London  mould.  Prior. 

6.  The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

Ainsvsorth. 

7.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  a  little  strained  by 
Shakspeare. 

New  honours  come  upon  dim, 
Like  our  strange  garments  cleave  not  to  liirir 
mould. 

But  with  the  end  of  use.       SMatqr  m,  Macbeth. 

8.  A  spot:  as, an  iron-mould.  [Goth,  malo, 
rust ;  Saxon,  mal,  a  spot.]  More  cor- 
rectly, and  anciently,  mole. 

Tlty  best  cote,  I  tonkin, 
I  lath  many  mulct  and  spottcs. 

P.  Mit«,  fbl.  6S. 

To  Moui-d.t  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Saxon.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  — 
Certainly  allied  to  molen,  vet  us  Fland. 
cariem  contrahere.  Kiliun.  The  same 
with  mcluxecn,  Tcut.  to  be  worm-eaten, 
from  mcltiux,  a  little  worm ;  whence 
multer,  Su.  rotten,  putriiicd.  But  see 
the  deduction  from  tlie  l'r.  movilier,  by 
Mr.  Tookc ;  and  it  must  he  observed, 
our  word  was  at  first  written  motile,  and 
mottle.]  To  contract  concreted  matter; 
to  gather  moult;  to  rot;  to  breed  worms; 
to  putrify. 
Let  us  not  moukn  thus  In  idleness. 

Ckimcxr,  Man  of  La  an  Prat. 


jjy  10  nit  own  rues. 
"Vl/r»»,  I).  of  Buehugltam. 
Maker,  from  my  clay 

Mil**,  P.  L. 


p.  40I. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  war*  the  wantt  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain  ; 

Nc  ran  the  man  lliat  mouldi  in  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain.     S)Kiuer,  F.  Q. 

There  be  tome  1  Km  wet  wherein  tweet  meat* 
will  relent,  and  baked  meals  will  mould,  more 
than  in  other*.  Bacon. 

To  MouLD-f  t>.  a.  To  cover  with  mould ; 
to  corrupt  by  mould. 

Shall  never  cheat  hymalen  it,  nc  raough  after 
byte  it.  P.  Ploughman,  Kit.  fol.  71. 

The  gylt  of  man  with  rutt  of  tynmr  ymoulsd. 

I.yafote,  Lyfe  of  our  Lody,  B.  ?. 
Soar  wyne,  and  maujted  bread. 

Abp.  Cmnmer,  Am.  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  p-  '.'90. 
Very  coarse,  hoary,  moulded  bread  the  toidiert 
thrust  upon  tlicir  spears,  railing  against  Ferdinand, 
who  made  no  better  provision. 

A'/uMa,  Hut.  of  tie  TWi. 

To  MOULD.+  v.  a.  [mauler,  French.] 

1.  To  form  ;  to  shape ;  to  model. 

I  feel 

Of  what  coarte  metal  ye  are  moulded. 

Sknttpeart,  Urn.  VIII. 
Her*  is  the  cap  your  vrorthip  did  bespeak ; 
Why  thit  was  moulded  on  a  poringer, 
A  velvet  dish  ;  lie,  Ac,  'tis  lewd.  Shottpeare. 

The  king  had  taken  such  liking  or  his  person, 
that  be  resolved  to  male  him  a  luatUr-piecc,  and 
to  mould  him  platnnicaily  to  hit  own  ii~ 
Walton, 

Hid  I  request  thee, 
To  mould  me  man  ? 

Uv  forgeth  and  atrm/rnrta  metals,  and  builds 
houses.  Bote. 

By  education  we  may  mould  the  miodt  and 
manners  of  youth  into  what  ahape  we  please,  and 
give  them  the  impresaiont  of  tucb  habits  as  shall 
ever  afterwards  remain.  Alterbury. 

Then  rose  the  teed  of  chaos,  and  of  night, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  muuld, 
And  bring  Satumian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

Pipe,  Dnneiad. 

A  faction  in  England,  under  the  name  of  pu- 
ritan, moulded  up  their  new  scheme*  of  religion 
with  republican  principles  in  government.    Su  j/1. 

For  you  alone  be  stole 
The  fire  that  formt  a  manly  toul ; 
Then,  to  compleat  it  every  way, 
Ha  moulded  it  with  female  clay.       Steifl,  Misretl. 

Fabrllut  would  never  Icwn  any  moral  lesiont 
till  tliey  were  moulded  into'  the  form  of  tome 
fiction  or  fable  like  those  of  .fctop.  Watu. 

2.  To  knead  :  as,  to  mould  bread. 

Aintvcorth. 

Mo'uldable.  adj.  [from  mould.']  That 
may  be  moulded. 

Tbe  cHtferenoEa  of  figurable  and  not  figurable, 
moulJMt  and  not  moulduble,  are^tan  juKWnj. 

Mo'ui.J>Ba.+  n.  s.  [from  mould.}  One 
who  moulds. 

We  are  against  those  unthinking,  overbearing 
people,  who,  in  these  odd  times,  under  that  pre- 
tence, [freedom  of  thought,]  set  up  for  reformers, 
and  new  molders  of  the  constitution. 

Bp.  llerMey,  Due.  Addr.  la  Mugiitrntrt. 

To  Mo'uldf.k.  r.  it.  [from  mould.]  To  be 
turned  to  dust ;  to  perish  in  dust ;  to  be 
diminished;  to  wear  or  waste  away. 

If  be  had  sat  still,  tlie  enemies  army  would  hare 
nutuUcred  to  nothing,  and  been  exposed  to 
vantage  he  would  take. 


Whatsoever  mouldert,  or  is  wasted  away,  ii 
earned  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  nothing 
brought  back  again.  Burnet. 

Those  formed  stones  d*t)ioilcd  of  their  shells, 
and  ex  posed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  In 
lime  decay,  wear,  and  moulder  away,  and  ore  fre- 
quently found  defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces. 

ItWfnrd,  Xat. 
To  them  by  smiling  Jove  'twas  given, 


Prior. 

Finding  his  congregation  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  re- 
solved to  give  his  pamh  a  little  Latin  in  bis  turn. 

Mdiion,  Spect. 

To  Mo'uldeii.  v.  a.  [from  mould.]  To 
turn  to  dust ;  to  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Swiitcrland  talk  of  the 
fall  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundation!  have 
been  maliL-red  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake. 

.faV.'uwN  on  Italy. 

With  nodding  archex,  broken  temples  spread, 
The  very  tomln  now  vanidi'd  like  their  dead ; 
Some  fell  ti»c  tilent  stroke  of  M-mliT age, 
Some  hostile  fury.  Top*. 

Mo'uldixess.  «.  j.  [from  mouldy.]  The 
state  of  being  mouldy. 

Flcsli,  6sh,  and  plants,  after  a  mouUlineu,  rot- 
leniiess,  or  corrupting,  will  fall  to  breed  worms. 

iFocoii,  Nat.  Hitt. 

Mo'uldiso.  ».  s.  [frrtm  mould.]  Orna- 
mental cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 

Hollow  matddoufi  are  required  in  tlie  work. 

.tfnnn. 

Mo'uldwarp.  n.  s.  [molb,  and  pcoppan, 
Saxon.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  proper 
and  original  name  of  the  talpa  :  a  mould- 
warp  is  a  creature  that  tumt  mould. 
The  word  is  still  retained,  though  some- 
times pronounced  mouldvatarp.]  A 
mole;  a  email  animal  that  throws  up  the 
earth. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust. 
Whose  bate  effect  Uirough  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  own  winrjs,  dare  not  to  heaven  Hie, 
But  like  a  mouUivarp  in  the  earth  doth  lie. 


While  they  play  the  moioVrorra,  unsavoury 
damps  distemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  only 
for  the  present.  Cnw, 

With  gin.  wc  betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  ficlat  and  the  moulditvrp. 

H'lJ/on,  Angler. 

Mo'uldy.  adj.  [from  mould.]  Overgrown 
with  concretions. 

Is  tby  name  mouldy  T 

—  Yea. 

—  "Its  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

—  Ha,  las,  ha ;  mitt  excellent,  Thingt  that  are 
mouUy  lack  use.    Well  said,  Sir  John. 

Slmltjxore,  Hrn.  IV, 
Tlie  marble  looks  white,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
and  tall  sea-vapours,  that  by  continually 
it  preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour 


To  MouLT.t  v.  n.  [muufen,  Tcut.  Thus 
our  own  word  at  hrst  was  mout  or  motet} 
Latin,  to  change.  "  To 
as  fowlis,  plumco."  Prompt. 
Parv.]  To  shed  or  change  the  feathers; 
to  lose  feathers. 

Some  birds  upon  mowliia 
Itol rin-red dweavtt,  after  tbeir 
be  red  again  by  degrees. 

'lime  shall  mmll  away  his  1 
Erv  lie  sliall  discover 

la  the  1 

Sudti*;;. 
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Garth. 

Mouk.*  May;  must.  See  Mows. 
To  MouHCH.t  7  t>.  o.  [mouch,  to  eat  much. 
To  Maumch.  )  Ainsworth.  This  word 
it  retained  in  Scotland!  and  denotes  the 
obtunded  action  of  toothless  gums  on  a 
hard  crust,  or  any  thing  eatable :  it 
seem*  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  manger.  Macbean,  and  Dr.  John- 
son.—  It  may  be  from  the  French 
macher,  or  matcher,  to  chew;  obvious  at 
least  in  mouch,  as  this  word  was  also 
written ;  and  at  it  is  yet  in  some  places 
pronounced.  Or  from  the  Su.  Goth. 
mumta,  eegrv5  cibum  masticare.  But  per- 
haps they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the 
Latin,  mando,  to  eat.  See  Mourn.]  To 
chew ;  to  masticate. 
Some  of  them  would  maud*  their  rocatc  alone. 

Chanter,  Tr.  and  Cr.  i.  915. 
A  sailor "i  wife  had  chesnut*  in  her  lap, 


MOUND.f  it.  i.  [munbian,  Saxon,  to  de- 
fend. Dr.  Johnson.  —  Goth,  mttnd  ; 
Sueth.  mynd,  tutela;  Icel.  mynda,  tueri; 
mutid,  manus.  Serenius.]  Any  thing 
raised  to  fortify  or  defend :  usually  a 
bank  of  earth  and  stone. 

His  brood  branch**,  laden  with  rich  tee. 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  ifac  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  comnaw'd  with  a  mound. 

Spinier,  F.  Q. 
Tbe  »  >■  thief  who**  1 1 . j ia irt  surge  rtwlm 
Hie  nueosdi  into  salt  tear*. 

St.al-simat,  Tint.  of  Jthent, 
God  had  thrown 

Milton,  P.  L 

Such  a*  broke  through  all  mmmdi  of  law,  each 
m  laughed  at  the  (word  of  vengeance  which  dhrini 


Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me  with  born*  and  bound* 
To  lurid  the  duckets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds. 

The  state  of  MJlaa  it  like  a  vast  garden  sur- 
rounded by  a  noble  wi-mri^-work  of  rocks  and 
tnomiukins.  .lilduon. 

To  MouND.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fortify  with  a  mound. 

We  will  sweep  the  curled  vallie*. 
Brush  tlie  bonk*  that  mound  our  alleys ; 
We  will  mutter  nature's  (1*  in  tie*. 

.Drayton,  Jkfuart  Klyakim,  (16S0.) 

A  spacious  city  stood  with  firmest  wall* 
Sure  mounded.  Pkdtpi,  Oder,  B.  i. 

MOUNT.f  *.$.  [munc,  Saxon ;  mont,  Fr. ; 

mom,  Latin.] 
1.  A  mountain;  a 


Gen.  nxi.  54. 
Heboid  yun  mountain's  hoary  height, 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow.  Drydtn. 

2.  An  artificial  hill  raised  in  a  garden  or 
other  place. 

lie  might  «  what  rtwuntt  they  had  in  s\x>n 
time  cast,  and  what  a  number  there  was  of  warlike 


S.  A  publick  treasure ,  a  bank.   Now  ob 
eolete. 

These  example*  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing  j  and  to  put  forth 
that  poor  talent  God  hath  given  me,  not  to  parti- 
cular exchangee,  but  to  banks  or  mound  of  per- 
prtuity,  which  will  not  break. 


•] 


To  MOUNT.t  v.  i 

1.  To  rise  on  high 

Doth  the  vagi*  moms!  up  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high  '  M,  in.  37. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap, 
Lcvt  leaden  slumber  poise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mown*  with  wings  of  victory. 

.SAnirjVTirr, 

A  bate  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounu  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

She+tfieare. 

Tno  fire  of  trres  »nd  house*  mmtntl  on  high, 

Cavity. 

If  the  liturgy  should  be  offered  to  tbem,  it  would 
kindle  jealousy,  and  aa  the  first  range  of  that  ladder 
which  should  serve  to  mount  over  all  their  custom*. 

Cmrcreinn. 

Ambitious  meteors  set  themselves  upon  the  wing, 
taking  every  occasion  of  drawing  upward  to  the 
sun,  not  considering,  that  they  have  no  more  time 
allowed  them  in  their  mounting  than  the  single 
revolution  of  a  day ;  and  that  when  the  light  goes 
from  them  they  are  of  necessity  to  fall.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tower ;  to  be  built  up  to  great  ele- 
vation. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  his  bead  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  tliall 

perish.  Joe,  xx.  6. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback. 

He  w»«  roadie  to  bis  steeds  to  mau,u. 

Speruer,  P.  Q.  v.  x.  IS. 

4.  [For  anwusrf. ]    To  attain  in  value. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  accoi 
Hake  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they 

Pope. 

To  MoUNT.f  ti.  a. 

1.  To  raise  aloft;  to  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mouittt  the  liquor  till  it  runt  o'er, 
Seeming  to  •  ugmeot,  waste*  It.  Skaks/ifan: 

What  power  is  it  which  nuntnu  my  Iotc  so  high. 
That  makes  uw  sea,  and  cannot  reed  mine  eye. 

Shalafcarf. 

The  air  is  so  thin,  Chat  a  bird  has  thoraia  no 
feeling  of  her  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to 
mown/  herself  by.  HaU^h. 

2.  To  ascend ;  to  climb. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  country  kingdom  once  our  own  1 

3.  To  place  on  horseback ;  to  furnish  with 
horses. 

Three  hundred  bone*  in  high  stables  fed, 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best. 
To  mount  the  Trojan  troop.  Xhyetnt,  ./En- 

dear reason,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
disciplined,  but  strong  and  « igorous  fancy,  seldom 
fail  to  ^attain  their  end^  fancy  without  reaaoo^  is 

fancy  is  not  well  mounted.  Grew,  Cat.  Sac. 

*.  To  embellish  with  ornaments. 

5.  To  Mount  guard.  To  do  duty  and 
watch  at  any  particular  post. 

Is  not  "sUtro   properly  a  military  term,  signi- 
fying a  soldier'*  being  upon  his  duty,  or  (as  we 
now  say  in  England''  mounting  the  guard  f 
Harru<mtheS3  Ch.  ofltoinh,  (Sded.  1739,} p.  825. 

6.  To  Mount  a  cannon.  To  set  a  piece 
on  its  wooden  frame  for  the  more  easy 
carriage  and  management  in  firing  it. 

Mo'untable."  adj.  [from  mount ;  French, 
montablt.]    That  may  be  ascended. 

Cctgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Mo'uhTAiN.  n.  t.  [montaigne,  French.] 
1.  A  large  hill ;  a  vast  protuberance  of  the 
earth. 

And  by  his  fab*  worship  such  power  be  did  gain, 
As  kept  Mm  o'lhe  asounhms,  and  us  on  the  plain. 
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The  ark  no  more  now  flouts,  but  seems  on 

ground, 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  inosrrtrata  fix'd. 

JAftVm,  P.  L. 

From  Acmon'a  hands  a  rolling  stone  then  cune, 
So  huge,  it  half  deearv'd  a  mouumm'*  name. 

Dry  It'n. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  huge. 

I  had  been  drowned ;  n  death  that  I  abhor;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man.  and  what  should  I  hare 
been  when  I  bad  been  swelled  ?  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy.  ,'5»,ier;irarr. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  make  sn  envious  rnosaMn  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  Skahj: 

Mo'uktain.  adj.  [moftf anut,  Latin.]  Found 
on  the  mountains ;  pertaining  to  the 
mountains ;  growing  on  the  mountains. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  op  to  yond  bill, 
Your  legs  are  young.        Aattpmrr,  Cymfctme. 

You  may  aa  well  forbid  the  mountain  pine* 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  ofhcnv'n. 

ttStfin-mre. 

Mountaine'kr.+  \  n.  t.  [from  mountain. 

Mo'untaiker.  y  This  word  is  certain, 
ly  written  mountaineer,  as  well  as  movn- 
taineer,  though  Dr.  Johnson  notices  only 
the  latter.  Nor  has  Bentlcy  written  it 
mountaineer,  as  Dr.  Johnson  exhibits  the 
word  in  the  example  from  his  Sermons; 
but  mountainer.  Mouttiainer  also  is  in 
the  old  dictionary  of  Sherwood.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains. 

Amiternisn  troops,  of  mighty  fame. 
And  mauntainetrt  that  from  Severus  came. 

Drydrn,  jfin. 

A  few  mountainert  may  escape,  enough  to  con- 
tinue human  race  j  and  yet  being  illiterate  ru  sticks 
(as  mouHtaitUTt  always  are]  they  can  preserve  no 
memoir*  of  former  times. 

Bentuy.Serm.  fed.  I7S4.)  p.  I  OS. 

2.  A  savage  ;  a  free  booter ;  a  rustick. 

Yield,  rusdek  awulanserr.   SuJup.  Cymietrn*. 

No  savage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountetnerr, 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Jl/stfsw,  Comut. 

Through  all  Turkic,  especially  in  place*  desert, 
there  are  marry  mouiUfltnrrt,  or  outlaws,  like  the 
wild  Irish,  who  five  upon  spoil. 

Ahmf,  Vofofjr  into  the  Levant,  (1650,)  p.  84. 

Mo'untainkt.  ».  .t.  [from  monnlam.']  A 
hillock ;  a  small  mount.  Elegant,  but 
not  in  use. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  m  -un- 
laxnett  in  Uie  pleasant  vale  of  Terope.  Sidney. 

Mo'untainous.  a*j.  [from  mountain.'] 

1.  Hilly;  full  of  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  the  land  from  the  am  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computed, 
when  you  measure  the  height  of  a  mountain,  or  of 
a  tsuwuMtitouJ  Und,  in  reaped  of  the  sra. 

Burnet ,  Theory  of  the  J 


2.  Large  as  mountains ;  huge ;  bulky. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  thing..,  should  wedo't, 
Alonntainaul  errour  would  be  too  highly  brant 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.  Anfapeorr. 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  teas  and  skies, 
Mountainoui  heaps  of  wonders  rise ; 
Whose  lowering  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit.  Prior. 

3.  Inhabiting  mountains. 

In  destruction*  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  the 
remnant  which  bap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant 
people,  that  can  give  no  ■ 
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Mo'ustaivoussess.  n.  *.  [from  mountain- 
ot(«.]   State  of  being  full  of  mountains. 

Armenia  is  to  called  from  the  m,->unioiwm$nca 

of  it.  ffrerewod. 

Mo'UMTAIK-rABSLSY.  ».  *•  [oneofolinuM, 

Latin.]    A  plant. 
Mo'chtaiw-hose.  it.  t.  [chanuerhododen- 

dron,  Latin.]    A  plant. 
Mo'uuTANT.  adj.  [montant,  French.]  Ris- 
ing  on  high. 

Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  muIihI  ;  you're  not  oathable. 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear.  Shaixp. 

MO'UNTEBANK.f. n.t.  [montain 
Ital.  Florio,  1598.  To  the  etymology, 
viz.  mounting  on  a  bank,  our  old  writers 
thus  allude  :  *'  Fellows  to  mount  a  bank: 
—  the  Italian  mountebank."  B.  Jonson, 
Fox.  "  The  naltrieat  mime  that  ever 
mounted  upon  bank."  Milton,  Apol.  for 
Sracctymnuus.] 

1.  A  doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the 
market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  remedies 
and  cures. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  ■  numrtohank, 
So  mortal,  tluu  but  dip  s  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draw*  blood,  do  cataplasm  to  rare, 
Csn  *eve  die  thing  from  death.     Snalao.  Hamlet. 

She,  like  a  mountebtini,  d«i  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doabei  profo 
Only  to  the*  with  bow  small  pain 
Tbe  torn  of  faith  are  cur'd  again. 

But  jEscliylov  says  Horace  in  tome  page, 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  tts^c. 

Dryden. 

It  look*  like  a  assiuthTpaiur  to  boast  infallible 
cure*.  HuA-er. 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

At  nimble  juggler*,  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Disguised  cheater*,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertine*  of  sin.  Sialcspean. 

There  are  mounietanla,  and  •mattcrcr*  in  tttte. 

IS  Estrange. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mounte- 
banks will  undertake.  Arbuthnot,  Hi*,  of  J.  Bull. 

To  Mo'untebank.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cheat  by  false  boasts  or  pretences. 

I'll  mountebank  their  lores 
Cog  their  hc*ru  from  them.      Saakspeare,  Ceriol. 

Mo'untebankbry.*  n.  t.  [from  mounte- 
bank. ]  Boastful  and  false  pretence ; 
quackery. 

Mere  empirical  state- mMi  at  eAmtAery. 

Hammond,  tt'orks,  h.  £09. 

Mo'untkm  aunce.  n.s.  Amount  of  a  tiling 
in  space.  Obsolete. 

Tli is  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenaunce 
Retir'd  their  steeds,  to  runne  in  even  race. 

S^nmur.F.Q. 

Mo'tjjjter.  «. t.  [from  mount.}  One  that 
mounts. 

Though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Yet  quickly  tbey  regain'd  their  own, 
r  shown  ; 
uniers. 

Drasjtm,  Xympnid. 
Few  bankers  will  to  heev'n  be  mounters.  Swift. 

Mo'irimxc;.*  n.  t.  [from  mount.] 

1.  Ascent. 

From  this  die  beholder  descending  many  steps, 
was  afterwards  convesed  again  by  several  mount' 
ingt  to  serious  entertaintnenta  of  his  semt  and 
sight.  IToWcm  on  Architecture. 

2.  Ornament ;  embellishment. 
Mo'iwtingly.*  adv.   [from  mounting.} 

By  ascent. 
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XVaapdforjoy, 
So  motirtnagfy,  I  touch'd  the  stars,  mctfiought. 

Atasssnger,  OU  Late. 

Mo'ukty.  «.  $.  [montie,  French.]  The 
rise  of  a  hawk. 

The  sport  which  Basflius  would  shew  to  Zet- 
maoc,  waa  the  mounty  at  a  heron,  which  getting 
up  oa  his  waggling  wings  with  pain,  as  though 
the  sir  neat  to  the  earth  were  not  fit  to  fly  through, 
no«v  <!itn:n;tl>«\l  the  sight  of  hircuclf.  Sidney. 

To  MOURN.f  p.  n.  [mouman,  Goth,  roup, 
nan,  Sax.  old  French.] 

1.  To  grieve  ;  to  be  sorrowful. 

d  to  weep. 
Gentw. 
unto  me. 
Jer.  lit. 

Tbey  made  an  appointment  to  mirurn  with  him, 
and  to  comfort  him.  Jab,  ii.  II. 

They  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and 
mourn  at  tbe  absence  thereof,    ifocon,  Xal.  Hi*. 

Not  came  one, 
Who  moum'd  in  earnest,  when  the  eaplire  ark 
Mahn'd  his  bruta  image,  bead  and  hands  loot  off. 

MUtan,  P.  L. 

2.  To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black;  why  mourn  we  not  in 

blood  ?  Soairjn'nri\ 

Friends  in  sable  weeds  sppesr, 

perhaps  then  mourn  a  year ; 
mockery  of  woo 
,  and  the  puppet  show.  Pope. 

3.  To  preserve  appearance  of  grief. 

Feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on 
mourning  apparel.  2  Sam.  xiv.  8. 

Publish  it  that  she  is  dead  ; 
Maintain  A  mvumirti:  oateTiUliun, 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shahspeare,  Much  Ado, 

To  Mourn.  t>.  a. 

1 .  To  grieve  for ;  to  lament. 

A  flood  thee  also  drowri'd. 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  dll  gently  rear'd 
By  the  angel,  on  thy  fret  thou  stood'st  at  last, 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourn* 
His  children  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once. 

Hilton,  P.  L. 

Tbe  muse  that  mourn*  him  now  his  happy 
triumph  sung.  Drylen. 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  aw, 
As  if  be  mourn'd  his  rival's  ill  success. 

Addaon,  Cata. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

The  love  lorn  nightingale, 
Nighdy  to  thee  her  sad  song  tmumeih  well. 

MUtan,  Coma. 

Mourne.  n. $*  [mornc,  French.]  Tlie  round 
end  of  a  staff  j  the  part  of  a  lance  to 
which  the  steel  part  is  fixed,  or  where 
it  is  taken  off. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to 
give  a  laocely  blow  indeed,  yet  so  were  they  co- 
loured with  hook*  near  the  movrne,  that  tbey 
prettily  represented  sheep  hook*.  Sidney, 

Mo'urner.  n.  *.  [from  mourn.'] 

1.  One  that  mourns ;  one  that  grieves. 

The  kindred  of  the  queen  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Ik-cause  they  have  Ix-cn  still  my  adscrwic*. 

Snail jxr.rc. 

To  cure  thy  woe  she  shews  thy  fame ; 
I-est  the  £rrot  mourner  should  forget 

That  all  the  race  w  hence  Orange  came, 
Made  virtue  triumph  over  fate.  Prior. 
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He  live*  to  bet 


3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 

Tbe  mesansrreugb,  and  builder  oak  were  t 

Dryden. 

Mo'urnful.  adj.  [mourn  and  full.] 
1.  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 

No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Sfmksp. 
The  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  play'd, 
on 


2.  Causing  sorrow. 

Upon  his  tomb, 
Shall  be  cngravM  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 

Sktsktpeart. 

3.  Sorrowful ;  feeling  sorrow. 

The  mournful  fair, 
Oft  as  the  rolling  year*  return, 
With  fragrant  wreaths  and  Sowing  hair, 
Shall  visit  her  dntinguish'd  um.  Prior. 

4.  Betokening  sorrow ;  expressive  of  grief. 

Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shaksp. 
On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Sbakspeart. 

Mo'UBSFUiXY.at/e.  [from  mournful.']  Sor- 
rowfully ;  with  sorrow. 

fnllu. 


[from 


SAoirfteare. 


Sigh'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  tbe  mourner  wept. 

Hartt. 

.  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

A  woman  that  had  two  danghters  buried  one, 
I  the  funeral. 
V  Estrange. 


Mo'URNFULNKsS.  n. 

1.  Sorrow;  grief. 
2  Show  of  grief ;  appearance  of  sorrow. 
Mo'uRNixc-t  ».  i.  [Sax.  mupnung.] 
1.  Lamentation ;  sorrow. 

Wo  i«  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  thoae  days  ? 


2.  The  dress  of  i 

They  through  the 
vey'd, 

Tbe  bouses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 
And  cv'n  the  pavements  were  with  flieitrntruj  hid. 

ihyien. 

Mo'uwx ingly.  adv.  [from  iwo«trit»Bg.]  With 
the  appearance  ot  sorrowing. 

The  kin#  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mvurn- 
tngfr.  Shnttptart. 

MOUSE-t  plural  mice.  n.  i.  [muf,  Saxon ; 
mats,  Latin.] 

1.  The  smallest  of  all  beasts;  a  little  ani- 
mal haunting  houses  and  corn  fields, 
destroyed  by  cats. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  wcwel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  egiti ; 
Playing  the  manse  in  absence  of  the  rat,  Skaktp. 

Where  mirr  *nd  na  devour  |x*lick  bread, 

Ih~yttm. 

Tbi*  structure  of  bair  1  have  observed  in  the 
hair  of  rata,  rata,  and  mice. 

£^er/mw,  I'h'j tico.  1  h rW. 

2.  Formerly  a  word  of  endearment. 

Then  part  tbey  all  i  each  one  unto  their  house; 
And  who  bad  mark'd  the  pretty  looks  that  past 
From  privy  friend  unto  his  pretty  mouie, 
Would  say  with  me,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
]t  was  a  party,  trust  me,  worth  the  sight. 

Pretm,  Worktafa  l  oung  Wit,  (U77.) 
Let  tbe  bloat  king  — 

■moo  on  your  cheek,  call  you  hie  « 


3.  A  term  applied  to  part  of  a  leg  of  beef ; 
themoMse-buttock.  [muy«,  Tcut.  a  fleshy 
part.] 

To  Mouse,  v.  n.  [from  the  i 
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A  falcon  tow'ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 
•de*eudkiUVl. 


1.  To  catch  mice 

Africa 
Was  by  * 

fltaraurare- 

2.  I  suppose  it  meant,  in  the  following 
passage,  sly ;  insidious,  or  predatory ; 
rapacious ;  interested. 

A  whole  assembly  of  mauling  saints,  under  the 
mask  of  toil  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kincdmns 
in  blood.  L' Estrange. 

To  Mouse.*  v.  a.  To  tear  in  pieces,  as 
a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 

Well  manual,  lion ! 

Shnksptare,  Midi.  A*  Dream. 
It  had  been  srorse  10  have  been  priaoncr 
To  such  a  beaut ;  who,  though  be  doth  not  bear 
A  mouse's  heart.  Blight  have  maux'd  me. 

Fanshats,  Pott.  Fid.  (ad.  1678.)  p.  1 15. 

Mouse-ear.tr.*.  {wyo«>/«,  Latin  ;  mur- 

Mdltr. 
he 


lUVOb'tnni  |   r».  •»•  ^hijimvi 

epe,  Sax.]    A  plant. 
To  him  that  hath  a  Hoi,  of 


F.«CS, 

And  mi>w-«r  unto  him  whom  wmt  sharp  rup- 
ture grieve*.        Drayton,  Polyolb.  8.  13. 

Mo'usehawk.*  n.s.  [mur-haruc,  Sax.]  A 

hawk  that  devours  mice. 
MousK-HUNT.t  n.  *•   [mow*  and  hunt.] 

Mouscr ;  a  kind  of  weasel. 

You  have  been  a  wo  me  hunt  in  your  time. 
But  I  will  watch  you.  £sa*syeure,  Aeiis.  and  Jul 
The  ferrets  and  maitm-Jhtnu  of  an  index. 

Milton,  Of  lief-  in  Eng  B.  1. 

Mouse-hole.*),  t.  [mouse  and  Ao/e.]  Small 
hole ;  hole  at  which  a  mouse  only  may 
run  in. 

He  pule  the  prophets  in  a  mouse-hole :  tlte  hut 


Dryden  and  Lee,  (Ed 
He  can  creep  in  at  a  mouse  hole,  but  be 
grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out 

Mo'uskr.  n.  *.  [from  mouse.]    One  that 
catches  mice. 

Putt,  a  madam,  will  be  a  owaaer  mill. 

I.'Estrange, 

When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the 
door  open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  abe  be  a  good 
nsmarr.  Swift,  Dieted,  to  Servants. 

Mo'usktail.  n.  s,  [ntitotura.]    An  herb. 
Mouse-trap.  n.  *.  [Mouse  and  trap.]  A 
snare  or  gin  in  which  mice  are  taken. 

Many  analogal  moliona  in  animals,  I  have 
reason  to  conclude,  in  their  principle!  are  not 
(imply  mechanical,  although  a  mouscdrap,  or 
Acbila*  dove,  moved  mechanically.  Hate. 
Madam's  own  hand  the  moiur-f  ruj>  baited. 

Prior. 

MOUTH.t  *•  [mufj,  Saxon.  Dr.  John- 
son.— Munth,  Goth,  the  mouth  ;  whence 
the  Sax.  mu8,  sinking  as  in  some  other 
words  the  n.  The  German  is  mund. 
And  the  word  has  long  since  been  d 
rived  from  the  Lat.  mando,  to  cat.  Mr. 
Tooke  has  given  matjil/i,  that  which 
cateth,  from  matjan  mecian,  to  eat,  as 
die  root.  Wachter  prefers  nteinen,  to 
express  meaning,  the  more  noble  office 
of  the  mouth,  as  the  original.  We  have 
the  vulgar  expression  muns  for  mouth  ; 
and  in  Scotland  it  is  mundt.] 

1 .  The  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  ani 
mat  at  which  the  food  is  received. 

The  dure  came  in ;  and  U>,  in  her  mouth  was 
an  olive  leaf.  Gen.  viii.  ]  1 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  a  mage 
«er,  » 
I  with.. 


2.  The  opening ;  that  at  which  any  thing 
enters ;  the  entrance ;  the  part  of  a 
vessel  by  which  it  is  filled  and  emptied. 

He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
daring  them  to  fight.  Studies. 

Set  a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  baaoo 
of  water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  a  gloat  over  the 
and  it  will  make  the  water  nee. 

Aaron,  IVot.  Hist. 
The  mouth  it  low  and  narrow;  but,  after 
having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  open*  iu 
•elf  in  an  oval  figure  Adiison. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabick  gulf  being 
more  dangerous  toward  the  bottom  than  the 
month,  Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  tlie  entry  of  the 
gulf.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

3.  The  instrument  of  speaking. 

Riotous  madness. 
To  be  entangled  with  theae  mouM-madr  vows, 
Which  break  thcmselvea  in  swearing.  Shaktjteare. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouM 
Spi'uW  freely  of  our  acts ;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueleas  month. 
Not  worahipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Shaisptart,  Hen.  V. 
Call  the  damsel,  and  inquire  at  her  mouth. 

Gen.  r*iv.  57. 

Every  body's  mouth  will  be  full  on  it  for  the 
first  four  days,  and  in  four  more  the  story  will 
talk  itself  asleep.  L'Eitrange 

eternity,  we  think  we  have  a  posiuvc  Idea  uf  it. 

Jjstke. 

There  is  a  certain  sentence  got  into  every 
roan's  mouth,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the 
<Unfd.  S-mth,  &yn. 

4.  A  speaker ;  a  rhetorician ;  the  prin- 
cipal orator.    In  burlesque  language. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  mute*. 

to  it,  who  ia  the  mouth  at  the 
helices.  Mdison. 

5.  Cry;  voice. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  stem  to 
threaten 

Runs  far  before  ihcni.  Shahi]u-are,  Hen.  V. 

The  boar 

Deals  glancing  wmiiid*  .  the  f.-jrful  dogs  divide, 
All  spend  their  moist*  aloft,  but  none  abide. 

Dryden, 

You  don't  now  thunder  In  the  capiiol, 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  thee. 

Addison. 

6.  Distortion  of  the  mouth  ;  wry  face,  in 
tilts  sense,  is  said  to  make  mouths. 

Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  bark 

Skat  _ 

Against  whom  make  ye  s  wide  mouth,  and 
draw  out  the  tongue  ?  Im.  Ivii.  4. 

Why  they  should  keep  running  asses  at  Colcs- 
hill,  or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  in 
Warwickshire,  more  than  any  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, I  cannot  comprehend.  Addison. 

7.  Down  in  the  Mouth.  Dejected; 
clouded  in  the  countenance. 

But,  upon  bringing  tlte  net  asliorc,  it  proved  to 
be  only  one  great  stone,  and  a  few  little  fishes : 
upon  this  disappointment  they  were  down  in  the 
mouth.  L'Estntnge. 

To  Mouth,  p.  w.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
speak  big ;  to  sneak  in  a  strong  and  loud 
voice ;  to  vociferate. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.        Shakspmre,  Hamlet. 

When  Progne's  or  Thyestes"  feast  they  write, 
And  for  the  mouthing  actor  verse  indite ; 
Thou  neither  like  a  bellows  swell'*  thy  face. 
Nor  canst  thou  strain  thy  throat.     Dryden,  Per*. 
Ill  bellow  out  fur  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 
at  Ceaar  till  1  shake  I 


M  O  U 

To  MouTH.f  0.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big; 
to  roll  in  the  mouth  with  tumult. 
Speak  the  speech  as  I  pronounced  it,  trippingly 
the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  I  had  as  Ueve 

i  Jiiti  BpOkvL*  tOy  llDsfitu 


by  the  alter*  be 


Twitch'd 
more, 

TBI  with  while  froth  his 


To  chew ;  to 


let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean. 
And  after  thy  cartel  to  mouth  it  up  clean. 

Twaarr,  Ifutb. 
Dr;llh  lints  his  dead  eltjps  with  steel. 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  bis  phangs ; 
And  now  be  feasts  mouthin,  the  flesh 

of  men. 
Shohtpeare. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  uf 
his  jaw ;  first  mouth' d  to  be  last  swallowed. 

Shohsjjeare,  Hamlet, 
Lurilius  never  foar'd  the  times ; 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought, 
He  mouth'd  mem,  and  betwixt  bis  grinders 
caught  Dryden. 

*.  To  form  by  the  mouth. 

In  regard  the  cub  comes  forth  involved  in  the 
chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the  form- 
ation, and  which  the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder ; 
the  beholder  at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing 
form  to  the  mouthing  of  the  dam.  firuum. 

5.  To  insult ;  to  attack  with  reproachful 

language. 

If  death  was  nothing,  and  nought  after  death ; 
If  when  men  died,  at  once  they  ceas'd  to  be, 
( to  the  barren  womb  of  nothing, 

:  they  sprung ;  then  might  lb*  dc- 


•JWojV,  TJic  Grose. 
Mo'uthbd.  adj.  [from  mouth.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  mouth. 

One  tragick  sentence  if  1  dare  deride, 
Which  Betterton'e  grave  action  dignify 'd, 
Or  well  mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaim*. 

2.  In  composition,  foul-i 
tumclious ;  and  a  h 
or  a  horse  not  obedient  to  the  bit. 
And  see  raealy-fi.t/«.Merf. 

Mouth-friend,  n.  t.  {mouth  and  friend.] 
One  who  professes  friendship  'without 
intending  it. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends .  smoke  and  luke- 
warm water 

Is  your  perfection.  Shahpeare. 
Mo'UTHruL.  n.  *.  [mouth  and Jkll,] 

1.  What  tho  mouth  contains  at  once. 

2.  Any  proverbially  small  quantity. 

A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass, 
charged  her  kid  not  to  opeu  the  door  till  sire  came 
back.  L'Edrangr. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair, 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air. 

Dryden,  Jut. 

Mouth- honour.  «.  s.  [mouth  and  honour.] 
Civility  outwardly  expressed  without 
sincerity. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  but  in  their  steed, 
Curses  net  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 

Shai  *pt are, 

Mo'uthlkss.  adj.  [from  mouth.] 
without  a  mouth. 
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Mo'Cthpiece.*  tt.  t.  [mouth  and  piece.] 

1.  The  little  piece  of  a  trumpet,  or  other 
wind  instruments,  to  which  the  mouth 
is  applied ;  and  which  is  taken  off  from 
the  instrument  when  not  blown. 

2.  In  colloquial  language,  one  who  deli- 
vers the  sentiments  of  others  associated 
in  the  same  design :  as,  he  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  meeting. 

MOW.f  n.  $.  [mope,  Sax.  a  heap.]  A 
heap  of  corn  or  hay  ;  when  laid  up  in  a 
house,  said  to  be  in  mow ;  when  heaped 
together  in  a  field,  in  rick. 

Lrarne  skilfuliie  bow 
Each,  grain  tor  to  laie  by  itself  on  a  m<>v*. 

Tuurr,  Buti. 
Where'er  I  gad,  I  Blousdind  shell  view, 
Woods,  dairy,  bsm,  and  mvwi  pur  psssiou  knew. 

Gay. 

Beans  when  moist  girt  in  the  maae. 

Mortimer,  Hutb 

Tire  best  manure  Tor  meadows  is  the  bottom  of 

hsy  ffSOTUI.  Mortimer. 

To  Mow.  «•  w.  [from  the  noun. ]  To  put 
in  a  mow. 

To  MOW.  v.  a.  preter.  mowed,  part.  mown. 
[mapan,  Saxon.  Mow  the  noun,  and 
mow  the  verb,  meaning  to  put  in  a  mow, 
is  pronounced  as  now  ;  mow,  to  cut,  as 

MO.J 

1.  To  cut  with  a  scythe. 

Of  all  the  scad  that  In  my  youth  was  towne, 
Waa  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  maun. 

Spenutr. 

The  care  you  bore 
To  mow  down  thorns  lliat  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praise.  Shthpmre,  Hen.  VI. 

Forth  he  goes, 
like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  tssk'd  to  mute 
Or  all,  or  low  his  hire.  Skahpaare,  CoriU. 

Whatever 

The  scythe  of  time  mom  down,  devour  unspar'd. 

Hilton,  P.  /.. 

Beat,  roll  and  mow  carpet-walx!,  and  cammo- 
mile.  F.ottyn. 

2.  To  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

He  will  nun  down  all  before  liim,  andjenve  his 
p.\«age  poll'd.  Skaktpmre,  Cartel. 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  aiitumn'i  corn, 
Have  we  mined  down.        Sbatijxarc,  Hen.  VI. 

TImmi  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'ein  ;  mow  'can  out  a  postage, 
Begin  the  nohle  ban  cat  of  the  field. 

Drjuten,  All  for  Love. 

Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  at  ha  lay, 
Vain  talcs  inventing,  and  prnpar'd  to  pray, 
Mow*  orFhis  head.  liryden,  JEn. 

To  Mow.  v. ».   To  gather  the  harvest. 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  nactal,  hither  swims ; 
Ours  ia  the  harvest  where  the  Indiana  mew, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Waller. 

MOW.  ».  $.  [probably  corrupted  from 
mouth;  move,  Fr.]  Wry  mouth;  dis- 
torted face.  This  word  is  now  out  of 
use,  but  retained  in  Scotland. 

The  very  abject*  came  together  against  me  un- 
aware", injting  mom  at  UK. 

PmU.  xxxv.  15.  Com.  Pr. 
Apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  she's,  would  charter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  nutet  the  other.   SsotijaMrr,  Cymb. 

Those  that  would  make  mewet  at  bun  while  my 
fauV'r  livid,  give  twenty  ducats  apiece  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.  Shukmpeore. 

To  Mow.f  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  mouths ;  to  distort  the  face. 

Make  them  to  lye  and  nam  like  an  ape. 

Pmfrt,  Myttery  of  CanoUenwt-Day,  (1518.) 


and  aux.  pret.  nought. 
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For  every  trifle  are  they 
sometimes  like  apes,  that  mota  and  chattrr  it  me, 
A  nd  after  bite  nve.  Shaiipenrt,  TemfrM. 

To  Mo'wBuitjr.  v.  n.  [mom  and  burn.']  To 
ferment  and  heat  in  the  mow  for  want 
of  being  dry. 
Houe*  h  not  green,  lost  it  morburn. 

'  Mortimer,  Ilutb. 

Mowe.*  } 

MoWKN.  [  V'  . 

1.  To  be  able. 

Many  seken  to  entra,  and  they  achulen  not  mew. 

tVktift,  St.  Lute,  xiiL 
Wbethir  (With  achat  atv.ee  tare  him  ? 

Ifictijfe,  James,  ii. 
Which  thou  shalt  not  mow  sulTcr. 

Osracer,  Tale  of  Mciihcur. 

2.  Must.    So  mun  is  used  to  this  day  in 
the  north  of  England  :  "  I  mun  go. 

As  long  tyme  as  they  ban  the  spouse  with  them, 
they  maun  not  faate.  ITtcttfe,  St.  Mark,  ii. 

3.  May. 

We  mourn  not,  although  we  had  it  sworne, 

Gtouf**rs  C'tari.  1  cum.  Proi. 

Wemasntwelmakenchet 

Chaucer,  Shipm.  Tale. 

Mo'v/ek.  n.  i.  [from  wow;  sounded  as 
One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe. 

is  grown. 
TWr. 

7^ic*  vtrawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  crl^e, 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mvuvr'i  swath . 
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All  else  cot  olT, 
As  Taruuin  did  the  poppy -heads,  or  monerr, 
A  field  of  thistle*,  fj,  Jjnson,  Catiline. 

Mown  and  reapers,  whu  spend  tlse  most  part  of 
the  hot  summer  days  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  the 
skin  of  their  hand*  of  a  darker  colour  than  before. 


Mo'winc*  n.  t.  [from  the  verbs.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  with  a  scythe. 
It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's 

mtt.  Amo*,  vii.  1 

2.  Grimace  ;  mockery.  Sherwood. 
Some  Sim'Umeld  radian  takes  up  some  new 

itsoanm*  with  the  mouth,  some  wrvswhing  with  the 
shoulder,  aome  fresh,  new  oath,  that  will  run  round 
in  the  mouth.  Atchum, 

3.  Ability. 

Without  which*  nmvyng  the  wretched  wyl 
should*  langutshe  without  effect*. 

Chaucer,  Boeik.  iv.  pr.  «. 

Mo'xa.  n.  s.   An  Indian  moss,  used  in  the 
cure  of  the  gout  by  burning  it  on  the 
part  aggrieved.  Temple. 
Moyle.  n.  s.    A  mule ;  an  animal  gener- 
ated between  the  horse  and  the  ass. 

Ordinary  husbandmen  should  quit  breeding  of 
horses,  and  betake  themselves  to  moutet  t  a  beast 
which  will  for*  hardly,  lire  very  long,  draw  Indif- 
ferently welt,  carry  great  burthens,  and  hath  alao 
a  pace  swift  and  easy  enough.  Carrae. 
'Twoutd  tempt  a  moyU  to  fury.  May. 

MUCH.t  adj.  [Su.  G  oth.  ntutken,  great, 
much ;  Icel.  mini,  miitl,  much.  Hence 
the  Span,  mucho,  as  well  as  our  much. 
Dr.  Jamieson  in  V.  Myche,  the  Scottish 
form  of  much.  We  had  formerly  the 
substantive  miched,  apparently  in  the 
stnse  of  magnitude,  size;  "  of  one 
michel  and  might."  Vis.  of  P.  PI.  fol.  89. 
b.    See  Mr.  Tyrwhitts  Gloss,  in  V. 

MOKkX.] 

1.  Large  in  quantity;  long  in  time;  op- 

|}  OS  ^M^li    CO  wVs^/*^a?a 


red  out,  and  alialt 
gather  but  little  in  j  for  tha  loctiat  shall  consume 
it-  Ikui.  xxjv.  38. 

I  am  well  served,  to  take  so  mncA  pains  far  on* 
resolved  to  make  away  with  himaelf.  VKMran^c. 

Yck.  were  premed  for  the  ««-Wrvi«,  a.d  cut 
off  with  much  ado.  Sun/i,  Drr.  to  Ser 

2.  Many  in  number :  opposed  to  few. 
Let  us  know, 
If 'twill  tie  up  (hy  discontented  sword, 
And  carry  hack  to  .Sicily  muck  tall  youth, 
TUt  eiee  moat  rasruh  her*.    Skok*.  Am.  £  CUrm. 

Much.  adv. 

1.  In  a  great  degree ;  by  far :  I 
word  of  comparison. 

Isaac,  thou  art  much  mie 

Gen.  xavi.  J& 

Excellent  upeech  becotneth  not  a  fool,  mucA 
less  d<>  lying  tips  a  prince.  Proo.  xvii.  17. 

We  have  had  fathers  of  our  fleah  wbicb  cor- 
rected us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  w* 
not  muck  rather  be  in  auhjection  unto  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  live  ?  HA.  xii.  9. 

If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  tpoU 
on  earth,  muck  more  shall  not  we  escape.  If  we 

lick.  xii.  35. 

Full  of  doubt  I  stand. 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
Hy  me  done  or  occasioned,  or  rejoice 
Muck  more,  that  muck  more  good  thereof  shall 
spring.  .W/./jt,  a°.  L. 

Patron  ur  intercessor  none  appear'd, 
Muck  less  that  durst  upon  hii  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture.  Milton,  P.  £, 

2.  To  a  certain  degree. 

HccUryed  theui  that  they  should  tell  no  man  : 
but  the  more  he  charged  them,  ao  muck  the  more 
a  great  deal  they  published  it    St.  Mark,  vU.  St?. 

There  is,  aaid  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe, 
Toe  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  trniperanr:*  taught. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  To  a  great  degree- 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  p 
Lift  muck,  bent  rather  bow  I  may  bo  quit 

Mill.m,  P.  t. 

So  tpaie,  ao  wish'd  mwcA  humbled  Eve,  but  fite 
"8ubacrib'd  not.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  boly  fear, 
Yet  not  so  much  hut  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  *ong  and  dance  excel. 

To  thee  thy  ntttot-affl  icttd  motlier  flies, 
And  on  thy  succour  and  thy  faith  relies.  Dryfcn. 

Your  ntsicA-lov'd  fleet  ithall  soon 
licsiegc  the  petty monarchaof  the  land.  Drydcn. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  than  his 
rules  for  health,  he  is  not  like  to  be  mucA  follow'd. 

J?snrer  en  Let 

Oh  mucn  nperiene'd  man !  Pope, 
Sad  from  my  naul  hour  my  day,  have  n 


Pope,  Odyu. 

4.  Often,  or  long. 

You  pin*,  you  languish,  love  In  be  alone, 
Think  muck,  apeak  little,  and  in  speaking,  sigh. 

DryJ<Tx. 

Homer  shall  last,  like  Alexander,  long. 
As  mucA  recorded,  snd  aa  often  sung.  Grannlle. 

.  Nearly. 

All  left  lbs  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever 
unnuiet,  subyect  to  changes  sod  revolutions. 


Much.  n.t. 

1.  A  great  deal;  multitude  in  number; 
abundance  in  quantity :  opposed  to  a 
little. 

They  gathered  against  Moacs  and  A  iron,  and 
said,  Ye  tike  too  much  upon  you.    Xum.  xvi.  J. 
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Nor  grudge  I  <bee  the  max*  the  Grecians  gin, 
Nor  Bionn'rinK  take  the  Utile  I  receive. 

Drviien,  Iliad. 

Tbev  have  mutkot  the  poMry  of  Mecienaa,  but 

Bttl*of(,islilKTalitv.Z>ryJr«,  I  Wf.  to  AU  for  Lm. 

TTw  flue  of  Ion  H  web, 
Tta  still  It  sees  too  little  or  too  muck.  Druden. 

Muck  suffering  heroei  next  their  honours  claim ; 
TIiom  of  lew  noisy  and  lee*  guilty  feme, 
Fair  virtue's  silent  train,    rope,  TempU  <f  Fame. 

2.  More  than  enough ; 
burthen. 

Thou  thiok'et  it  muck  to  treed  die  oat* 
Of  the  salt  deep.  SkaJupeare,  Tempt*. 

He  thought  not  muck  to  clothe  hi*  enemies. 

Mikon,  P.  I.. 
Thia  gracious  act  the  Udiea  all  approve, 
Who  thought  it  muck  a  man  should  die  for  love, 
Aud  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  dole  debate. 

Dryitn, 

S.  Any  assignable  quantity  or  degree. 

i  anil  liorscmert  ; 


there  remained  not  to  muck  aa  one.  J2xwf.  xiv.  «8. 

We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  aa  muck  u 
thou  ehalt  need.  8  Ckcvn.  ii.  16. 

The  matter  of  the  universe  was  created  before 
Iba  flood  ;  and  if  any  more  was  created,  then 
more  must  be  aa  muck  annihilated  to  make  room 
for  it.  Burnet,  Theory. 

Who  is  there  of  wham  we  ran  with  any  rational 
ajkorancc,  or  pertufu  «]  mui'A  a*  hkelibmxl,  affirm, 
lien?  is  a  man  who**:  nature  is  renewed,  whose 
heart  it  changed.  South. 

An  uncommon  thing ;  something  strange. 

It  wai  muck  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover 
of  peace  ahould  be  happy  in  war. 

Aum,  flew.  VIT. 
It  la  much,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that  they 
should  not  And  out  the  way  of  writing  all  that 
long  duration  which  had  past  before  that  time. 

Titfeften. 

5.  To  make  Much  of.  To  treat  with  re- 
gard ;  to  fondle ;  to  pamper. 

Though  he  knew  hU  discourse  wu  to  entertain 
liim  from  a  more  straight  parley,  yet  he  durst  not 
but  kite  bia  rod,  and  gladly  make  muck  of  that 
entertainment  which  she  allotted  unto  him.  Sidney. 

The  king  understanding  of  their  adventure, 
suddenly  falls  to  lake  a  pride  in  making  muck  of 
them,  extolling  them  with  infinite  praises.  SuUey. 

W),.-n  tiitiu  earnest  first, 
Thou  slroak'd'tt,  and  mad'at  muck  of  me ;  and 

would'sl  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't.      ^onafm,  TV  in  oral. 

Much  at  one.  Nearly  of  equal  value;  of 
equal  inliuence. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  asatca  el  eiw 
In  a  slave's  mouth,  against  a  mouarch*s  power. 

J)ni  icn. 

Much  is  often  used  in  a  kind  of  composi- 
tion with  participles  both  active  and 
passive  :  when  it  is  joined  with  a  passive, 
as  much  loved,  it  seems  to  be  an  adverb ; 
when  it  is  joined  with  an  active,  as  much 
enduring,  it  may  be  more  properly  con- 
sidered as  a  noun. 

Mu'chel.  adj.  for  muclde  ormcile.  [mycel, 
Saxon.l  Much. 

Ho  had  in  arms  abroad  won  mucM  fame, 
And  UU'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  bis  might. 

Speiutr,  F.  t}. 

Mi/chmess.*  ft.  *.  [from  nrttcA.]  Quan- 
tity.  It  is  sometimes,  in  low  language, 
used  for  quality  :  "  much  of  a  muchness" 
i.  c.  much  of  the  same  kind. 

This  sluggish  humour  is  condemned  long  ago 
foe  a  misspender  of  time.    And  surely  it  fa  not 


alone  very  dangerous,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
and  muckneu  of  time  which  it  filcheth  ;  but  also  to 
regard  of  the  quality  and  goodness  :  for  it  ordina- 
rily feed*  gluttonously  on  the  "^J*1  nf  timr  ^ 

first  fruits  of  our  hours,  even  the  morning  town. 
rWry,  fleaVmnrim  of  Time,  (1634.)  p.  SO. 

Mr/cHWHAT.    adv.    [much  and  teAa/.] 
Nearly. 

The  motion  befog  conveyed  from  die  brain  of 
ro.in  to  the  fiiory  of  another,  it  is  there  received  ; 
and  the  same  kind  of  atringa  being  moved,  and 
mHCmvkai  afu-r  the  umt  manner  as  in  the  first 
iu; initial  it.  Glanvillr,  Scrpiii. 

Tlw  blgtseas  of  Iter  body  and  bill,  as  likewise 
the  form  of  tbem,  is  muckukat  as  follows. 

Here,  AnL  against  Atheism. 
If  we  will  disbelieve  every  thing,  because  we 
cannot  know  all  things,  we  shall  do  nuuckuhal  a> 
wisely  as  be  who  would  not  use  bis  legs  because 
be  had  no  wings  to  fly.  Locke. 
Unless  he  can  prove  carJibatum  a  man  or  a 
litis  Latin  will  be  muckukat  the  same  with 
AUerituy. 

MU'CID.  adj.  Zmucidus,  Latin;  mucrt,  Fr.] 


Mu'cionus.  n'.s.  [from  mucid.]  Slimi- 
ness ;  mustiness.  Ainsworth. 
MU'CILAGE.  n.  *.  [mucilage,  French.] 
A  slimy  or  viscous  mass  ;  a  body  with 
moisture  sufficient  to  hold  it  together. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacantb,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  do  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on 
the  top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucsfogr 
somewlut  more  liquid.  Hnc<Jft, 

Your  alascrnus  aeed  move  with  a  broom,  that 
the  seeds  clog  not  together,  unless  you  will  separate 
it  from  the  muaJage,  for  then  you  must  a  little 
bruise  it  wet,  >.Wr,s. 

Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another ;  for 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and 
the  oil  preserves  the  mucilage  tram  tnspiaseiioo. 

Jtay  on  CVrn.V'N. 

Mucila'oihous.  adj.  [mucilagineujc,  Fr. 
from  mucilage.']  Slimy  ;  viscous ;  soft 
with  some  degree  of  tenacity- 
There  is  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  the  in- 
unction and  lubrification  of  the  beads  or  end*  of 
the  bones ;  an  oily  one,  furnished  by  the  marrow ; 
and  a  mueHaginoui,  supplied  by  certain  glandules 
seated  in  the  articulations.  Ray  m  Creation. 

There  fat  a  sort  of  magoellsra  in  ail,  not  mucil- 
asfnoui  but  resinous  gums,  even  in  common  rosin. 

Crests  Cormol.  Sac. 

Mucila'cikous  glands. 

Mucilaginous  glands  are  of  two  sorts : 
some  are  small,  and  in  a  manner  milliary 
glands;  the  other  sort  arc  conglomer- 
ated, or  many  glandules  collected  and 
planted  one  upon  another.  Quincu. 
Mucila'cinousness.  n.  *.  [from  mucila- 
ginous.] Sliminess ;  viscosity. 
MUCK.f  n.  s.  [meox,  Saxon ;  mock,  Su. 

Goth,  fimus.] 
1.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds. 

Hale  out  thy  mucke,  aud  plow  out  thy  ground. 

Tuner. 

It  fa  usual  to  help  the  ground  with  mac*,  and 
likewise  to  recomfort  with  muck  put  to  the  root* ; 
but  to  water  it  with  muck  water,  which  is  like  to 
be  mure  forcible,  is  not  practised. 

Baton,  A'ot.  J/txf. 
The  swine  may  see  the  pearl,  which  yet  be 
values  but  with  the  ordinary  mac*. 

GtmciSe,  Apohgy. 

There  are,  who 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  fll-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  aud  wiUi  fattening  mud 


Morning  insects  that  in  muri  begun. 
Shine,  bull,  and  fly-blow  in  the  seating  sun.  Apr. 

2.  Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  citing  only  the  example 
from  Spenser.  The  word  may  be  rather 
intended  simply  for  a  heap,  from  the 
Saxon,  raucj. 

Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend, 
Arid  luw  abate  the  bijrh  heruick  »j>irit 
That  joys  for  crown*.  Spemser,  F.  Q, 

Your  gathering  iirt-.no  longlieap  otucl  -together, 
That  their  kind  sons,  to  rid  them  of  their  care, 
Wish  them  in  heaven.  Benum  *  Ft.  Span.  Cumte. 

A  huge  mam  pf  treasure  —  the  fatal  muck 
We  quarrell'd  for.       Beaum.  t\  Ft.  Sea.  foyngf. 

3.  To  run  a  Muck,  signifies,  I  know  not 
from  what  derivation,  to  run  madly,  and 
attack  all  that  wc  meet.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Tavernier  says,  certain  Java  lonis, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  called  the  En- 
glish traitors,  and  drawing  their  poisoned 
daggers  cried  a  mocca  upon  the  English  I 
killing  a  great  number  of  them,  before 
they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p. 
802.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  a  Banta- 
mois,  newly  come  from  Mecca,  was  upon 
the  design  of  mooua  ;  that  is,  in  their 
language,  when  the  rascality  of  the  Ma- 
hometans return  from  Mecca,  they  pre- 
sently take  their  axe  in  their  hand, 
which  is  a  kind  of  poniard,  the  blade 
whereof  is  half  poisoned,  wilh  which 
they  run  through  the  streets,  and  kill 
all  those  which  are  not  of  the  Maho- 
metan law,  till  they  be  killed  themselves. 
Ibid.  p.  199.  Rev.  Mr.Pegge,  Gent.  Mag. 
vol.  xxxviii.  p.  283.  —  The  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Bengal, 
such  as  Sumatra,  Burneo,  Banco,  and 
the  coast  of  Malay,  are  very  famous  for 
cock-fighting,  in  which  they  carry  gam- 
ing to  a  much  greater  excess  then  the 
customs  of  Europe  can  admit.  They 
stake  first  their  property  ;  and  when  by 
repeated  losses  all  their  money  and 
effects  are  gone,  they  stake  their  wives 
and  children.    If  fortune  still  frowns,  so 


that  nothing  is  left,  the  losing  came 
begins  to  chew  or  oat  what  is  called 
bang,  which  1  imagine  to  be  the  same 
as  opium  ;  when  it  begins  to  operate,  he 
disfigures  himself  and  furnishes  himself 
with  such  weapons  as  he  can  get,  the 
more  deadly,  the  fitter  for  his  purpose; 
and  the  effect  of  the  opium  increasing, 
he  at  length  becomes  mad.  This  mad- 
ness is  of  the  furious  kind ;  and  when  it 
it  seizes  him,  he  rushes  forth,  and  kills 
whatever  comes  in  his  way,  whether 
man  or  beast,  friend  or  foe ;  and  com- 
mits every  outrage  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  in  such  circum- 
stances. This  is  what  the  Indians  call 
a-iituci.  Gent.  Mug.  vol.  xl.  p.  56*.— 
A-mocca,  or  a-ntuck,  (for  so  the  word 
should  be  written,)  is  used  in  the  Malay 
language,  adverbially,  as  one  word,  and 
signifies,  if  wc  may  so  write,  killingly. 
"  He  runs  a-muci,  i.  e.  he  runs  with  a 
savage  intent  to  kill  whomsoever  he 
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meets."  Maltme,  Dryden's  Prose-Works, 

Add-  and  Emend,  p.  155.] 

Frantic*  and  satire-proof  he  scow'rs  the  streets, 
And  r»iu  an  Indian  mac*  at  all  he  Btrtv 


MUD 


Jh-ydcn. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  mju««t 
To  rttn  a  mutt,  arid  tilt  M  all  I  meet,  ftp*,  Hor. 

Muck.*  adj.  Moist ;  wet ;  Lincolnshire. 
Grace. 

To  Muck.  t\  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
manure  with  muck ;  to  dun?. 

Thy  garden  plut  lately  wet  Uertcheil  arid  muctt 
Would  now  be  twlfallowed.  Tvttrr. 

Mu'CKBXDER.f  n.  t.  [mouckair,  French ; 
mocadcro,  Spanish;  muccinium,  low  Lat. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is,  in  some  places, 
called  muckinger ;  and  in  Barret's  old 
dictionary  mucketer.  The  root  is  the 
Lat.  mucus  ;  old  French  moue,  whence 
moucadmi,  an  old  word  for  mouchoir."] 
A  handkerchief. 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  take  my  muckindrr , 
And  dry  thin*  eye*.     B.  Jonxm,  Title  of  a  Tut>. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  muckender  is  fit. 
To  wipe  the  slabbering*  of  thy  snotty  wit.  Dorset. 
To  Mu'CKta.f  v.  a.  [from  muck,  a  heap  ; 
mucs,  Sax.  mucckiart,  Ital.  to  heap  up; 
mocha,  Icel.] 


The  salamander  being  cold  in  the  fourth ,  and 
moist  in  the  third  deffrre,  and  baying   also  a 
;  Ji«y  above  and  under  the  skm,  may  a 


To 


srd  up ;  to  get  or 
_  :  a  word  used  by  Chaucer, 
and  still  retained  in  conversation. 

That  gold,  and  that  money,  ahioeth,  and  yerrth 
better  renowno  to  them  that  diependeii  it,  than  to 
tbllke folks  that  muctercn  it. 

ChauctTf  Batik*  it.  pr.  5. 
Pcnse  that  be  can  aancirv  and  krtebc. 

Cnaucer,  TV.  and  Crest,  iii.  1381. 
Mu'cKiRER.f  »•  *.  [from  mucker.']  One 
that  muckers ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard. 
Avarice  maketh  alwaie  muekereri  to  ben  hated. 

Chaucer,  Batik.  il.  pr.  5. 

Mu'CKHEAP.f  ft.  t.  [muck  and  heap.]  A 


A  eery  midden  or  mudHuap  of  all  the  grossest 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  Kotuan  church. 
Aw,M.  Triumph.  over  A'oiWty,  ( 1 6 1 9,  >  p.  518. 

Mu'CK!iin..t  tt.  t.  [mud  and  AM.]  A 
dunghill. 

Old  Euclio  —  at  he  went  from  home,  teeing  a 
crow  terat  upon  the  mauv-StO,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  an  ill  sign  hia  money  was 
digged  up.  Burton.  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  1 16, 

Hitherto  amongst  you  I  have  liv  d. 
Like  an  unsavoury  mwtt.hW  to  myself. 

B-  Jorum,  Every  .Wen  out  of  hit  Humour. 

Mu'cKiNCER.f    See  Muckevder. 
Mu'ckmiddks.*  n.s.  [muck  and  midden.] 

A  dunghill.    Used  in  the  north  of 

England.    See  Middem. 
Mu'ckinkss.  n.  *.  [from  mucky.]  Nasti- 

nen ;  filth. 
Mu'ckle.  adj.  [my-cel,  Saxon.]  Much. 
Mu'cksweat.  n.  t.  [muck  and  meat ;  in 

this  low  word,  much  signifies  wet,  moist.] 

Profuse  sweat. 
Muckworm,  n.  s.  [much  and  worm.] 

1 .  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung. 

2.  A  miser ;  a  curmudgeon. 

Worm,  suit  .11  condition.; 
Misers  are  I'luciu^rmr.  Mlkxrarmt  hem*, 
And  death-watches  |ifaywciene.        Swift,  MhceL 

Mu'CKT.  adj.  [from  much.]  Nasty ;  filthy. 
Murky  filth  bit  branching  arm*  annoy*, 
And  with  ancomcly  weeds  the  gentle  wave 
accloyi.  SjKnter,  P.  Q. 

Mu'cous.  adj.  [mucosa*,  Latin.]  Slimy; 


a  fiua  web,  coeerad  veer  with  a  anient!  aub»tan«, 
to  muisten  these  papilla  pynunidalea. 

Cheyne,  Philos.  Principles. 

Mit'cousness.  n.s.  [from  mucous.]  Slime ; 

viscosity. 
MU'CRO.  it.  s.  [Latin.]    A  point. 

'J"hfl  macro,  or  point  of  the  he*,rr,  inclinctb  unto 
the  left,  by  this  poaitioo  it  giving  way  unto  tl:o 
atcrn-ion  of  the  midriff.  Brawn,  Vutg.  Err. 

Mu'crokateo.  adj.  [mucro,  Lat.]  Nar- 
rowed to  a  sharp  point. 

Gems  are  hem  shut  into  cube*  eon-iisting  uf  six 
sides,  and  m ucr\>mtffd  or  terminating  in  a  point. 

Woodward. 

Mir'cuLBNT.  adj.  [from  mucus,  Lat.]  Vis- 
cous; slimy.  Diet. 

MU'CUS.  n.s.  [Latin.]  It  is  more  pro- 
perly used  for  that  which  flows  from 
the  papillary  processes  through  the  os 
cribriforrae  into  the  nostrils ;  but  it  is 
also  used  for  any  slimy  liquor  or 
moisture,  as  that  which  daubs  over  and 
guards  the  bowels  and  all  the  chief 
passages  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  mucilaginous  glands. 

Quituy. 

lathe  action  of  chewing,  the  murut  mixvtli  with 
the  aliment:  the  mttcvr  ia  an  humour  different 
from  the  spittle,  and  the  great  quantity  of  air  which 
it  contain*  helps  to  dissolve  the  aliment. 

ArtuthtuA  on  Aliments. 

MUD.f  n.  *.  [modcT,  German;  modd,  Su. 
Goth,  ccenum.]  The  slime  and  uligi- 
nous matter  at  the  bottom  of  still  water. 

The  purest  aprlng  la  not  to  free  from  mud. 
At  I  am  clear  from  treason.  Skahpenre.  Hen.  VI. 

Water  In  mud  doth  putrefy,  at  not  able  to  pre. 
serve  itself.  Bacon,  Hat.  //tat. 

The  channel  waa  dried  up,  and  the  fish  left 
dead  and  ttick  i  ng  in  the  mud.  VEttrangf. 

The  force  of  the  fluid  w  ill  leparatc  the  »mnn<-st 
particles,  to  aa  to  leave  vacant  inlentiret,  which 
will  be  again  tiled  up  by  particles  carried  on  by 

ttiL-  ,utecedin^  fluid,  an  .1  bank  by  the  mud  o(  the 
current,  which  mutt  be  reduced  to  that  figure 
which  give*  lea^t  reiiitanc*  to  the  current. 

Artvtknot. 

A  fountain  in  a  dnrlcwme  wood, 
Nor  ttain'd  with  falling  leave*  nor  rising  mud. 

Addiivn. 

To  Mud.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud. 

I  wish 

Myself  were  aaudoYrf  in  that  oosy  bed. 

Where  my  son  lie*.  Shaiijicarr,  Trmjicst. 

2.  To  make  turbid ;  to  pollute  with  dirt ; 
to  dash  with  dirt ;  to  foul  by  stirring  up 
the  sediment. 

I  shall  not  stir  in  the  waters  which  hate  been 
already  unaided  by  so  many  contentious  enquiries. 

GUineHlt,  Scepsis. 

Mu'pdily.  adv.  [from  muddy.]  Turbidly ; 
with  foul  mixture. 

Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  utuddSg, 
with  littl*  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  alto  in  • 
time  which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from 
barbarism.  Vryden. 

Mu'odinkss.  n.  s.  [from  muddy.]  Tur- 
bidnesa  ;  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dregs, 
or  sediment. 
Our  next  stage  brought  ut  to  the  month  of 


MUD 

of  the  stream,  with  the  many  green  trees  hanging 
over  it,  pot  me  ia  mind  of  the  delightful  image 
that  Virgil  hai  given  when  JEneas  took  the  first 
view  of  it.  Mauon  Ms  Judy. 

Turn  the  bottle  upside  down ;  by  this  meant 
you  will  not  lose  ooe  drop,  and  the  froth  will 
conceal  the  wisnWasw.    Swift,  Direct,  to  I 

To  Mu'ddmc  v.  a.  [from  mutt*.] 
1.  To  make  turbid;  to  foul;  to 
muddy. 

The  neighbourhood  told  Mm,  he  did 
muddlt  the  water  and  spoil  tbc  drink. 


Yet  let  the  goddess  smile  or  frown, 
lirc^d  we  thnJI  eat,  or  white  or  brown ; 
And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court, 
Drink  Hue  cbamjwgne,  ur  mialdtftl  port.  Prior. 

2.  To  make  half  drunk;  to  cloud  or 
stupify. 

I  waa  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  mud. 
died,  they  carried  me  f™™J"'^*J*™;  ^ 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  hit  brains  so  ntstd- 
dted  and  confounded,  tlut  he  scarce  ever  kept  in 
the  right  way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  fan 
pliilowph}  <vas  to  trust  to  Us  Denver,  and  fallow 
bis  nose.  Benttey,  Sem. 

To  Mu'ddlf..*  v.  i.  To  contract  filth; 
to  be  in  a  dirty  or  confused  state. 

He  never  muddles  in  the  dirt.  Staift. 
His  tummum  booum  ia  muddhttg  in  parch- 
ment*. Crerittr. 

Mi/ dole.*  n.  «.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
confused  or  turbid  state :  a  vulgar  ex- 
pression. 

Mt/DDY.  adj.  [from  nwti.] 

1.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud. 

A  woman  mov'd  it  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill. seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty. 


Her  garments,  heavy  with  tbeir  drink, 
Pull'd  tlx  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.  iZ\al<%peare,  Hamlet. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitatcrs  in  Datcbet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddv  ditch  close  by  the 
Thame*.  MaJraywore. 

Who  can  a  pure  and  crystal  current  ljring 
From  such  a  muddy  and  polluted  spring  ? 

Sandys,  Parapk. 

I  strove  In  vain  the  infected  blood  to  cure. 
Streams  will  run  rnuildv  wliere  the  taring's  im- 
pure. Bcseommon. 

Till  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  foD  blown, 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

tirydf,,. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters 
and  statuaries  are  bound  to  draw,  witliuut  amusing 
tb'-maelvc*  wiUi  dipping  in  streams  which  are 
often  muddy,  at  least  troubled ;  I  mean  the  man- 
ner of  their  masters,  after  whom  they  creep* 

Dryden. 

2.  Impure;  dark;  gross. 

There 't  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be. 
Itold'at, 

But  in  his  motion  bk«  an  angel  sing*, 
IWII  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubim* ; 
Such  barntony  is  in  Itntnurul  vjuuds; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  its  in,  we  cannot  bear  it. 

If  you  chute,  for  the  composition  of  such  oint- 
ment, such  ingTwiisnts  as  do  make  the  spirit*  a 
little  more  gross  or  muddy,  thereby  the  imagina- 
tion will  A*  the  better.  Bacon. 

3.  Soiled  with  mud. 

Ills  passenger* 
Expos'd  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  shore. 

/jrodrn. 

I.  Durk  ;  not  bright. 
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l-csving  the  Sexy  red  behind, 
And  mingles  in  her  miwitfy  checks.  £■»/),  Sfwrli. 
5.  Cloudy  in  mind ;  dull ; 

Do'it  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  (ppoint  myself  in  tills  venation. 

Shatmart,  r«J.  7Wr. 

Aaun^^ym^Uedr«c»J  peak 

And  can  ssy  notlutuj.  '"^"^hm^Tu^et. 

To  Mt'BDY.  v.  a.  [from  mud.]    To  make 
muddy ;  to  cloud  ;  to  disturb. 
Toe 


Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 
whispers,  Stahpeare. 
Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
on  the  head ;  or  with  a  fever,  like  ire  in  a  strong- 
water  .shopt  burns  turn  down  to  the  ground ;  or  if 
it  fames  not  out,  charts  him  10  a  coal ;  muddiet 
the  beat  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  Hatter  end  froth 
Wgfc.  Grcu;  Oumal.  Sacra. 

Mu'ODY-HtADED.* 

Having  a  cloudy  u»< 

Many  boys  are  muddy  Headed,  till  lliey  K» 
clarified  with  age ;  and  such  afterwards  prow  the 
l>e»«-  Fuller,  If  sly  Slats,  p.  100. 

Ml-'dsuckbr.  n.  t.  [mud  and  tuck.]  A 
sea  fowl. 

In  all  water-fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  corre- 
spond to  that  way  of  life ;  and  in  mudtudtrrt,  two 
of  the  toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may 
not  easily  sink.  Dtrham. 

MVdwalu  ».  1.  [mud  and  taalL] 

1.  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throw, 
ing  up  mud  and  suffering  it  to  dry. 

If  conscience  contract  rust  or  soil,  a  man  may 
as  well  expect  to  see  his  face  in  a  muriimO,  as  that 
such  a  conscience  should  gire  him  a  true  report  of 
bis  condition.  South, 

2.  [Apiatter.]    A  bird  so  called. 

Ainmorth. 

Mu'dwalled. /i<r).  [ntwrfaadWAJ  Having 
a  mud-wall. 

Bring  landlords  pepper  com  lor  rent ; 
lVeseot  a  turkey,  or  a  lien, 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 
To  Mue-f  v.  a.  [muer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  moult;  to  change  feathers;  to 
change.    See  To  Maw. 

Their  nakedness  with  sackcloth  let  them  hide, 
And  ntue  the  vestments  of  ueir  silken  pride. 

Quartet,  Hilt,  of  Jam*,  (1620.)  II.  3. 

2.  To  low  as  a  cow ;  usually  pronounced 
moo,  though  nine  should  seem  to  be 
the  orthography,  [muir,  old  French; 
tauhcn,  Germ. ;  mugio,  Lai.] 

Muff,  u.  t.  [muff,  Swedish.]  A  soft 
cover  for  the  hands  in  winter. 

Feel  but  the  dUTrrnnor,  soft  and  rough, 
This  a  gantlet,  that  a  muff.  CkotrinnJ 

What!  no  more  favours,  not  a  ribbon  more. 
Not  (an.  not  muff  I  Sucidm*. 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began.  JJrydrn. 

A  child  that  stands  in  the  dark  upon  his  mother's 
muff,  says  be  stands  upon  something,  be  knows 
not  what.  L-xh: 

Mu'ffin.*  n.  s.    A  kind  of  light  cake. 

To  M  U'FFLE.t  v.  a.  [from  mouffle,  French ; 
a  winter  glove.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Rather 
from  the  old  French  mufle,  "  la  panic 
inferieure  de  la  tt'tc  de  quelques  ani- 
maux."  Lacotube.  «  Mufle,  snout  or 
wtusfc."  Cotgravc.  The  original  mean- 
ing is  to  conceal  part  of  the  face ;  not 


to  cover  from  the  weather,  as  Dr.  John- 
son has  given  it ;  nor  is  there  any 
occasion  for  his  second  distinction  of 
to  blindfold ;  most  of  the  examples  under 
which  belong  to  the  hirst.] 
1.  To  conceal  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
face ;  "  to  muffle  the  mouth."  Barret. 

Abu  that  love,  whoa*  view  is  muffled  still, 
Sho-jM  »v  1  tli  out  eyes  see  pathways  to  lus  ill. 

fifteijiware. 

We're  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled.  Studapnrt,  AWt  WeU. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the  fore-runner  of  death :  when  the  malefactor 
comes  once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  we  know  that  h*  U  not  for 
from  his  execution. 

Bright  Lucifer 
Tim  night  liia  heavenly  form  obacur'd  with 
And  since  he  was  furbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyre. 

Drydcn. 

His  muffled  feature  speaks  htm  a  recluse, 


Clmteland. 
Dryden. 


You  must  be  muffled  up  like  ladies. 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the 


2.  To  wrap ;  to  cover. 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his 
Like  an  old  Jruid  from  his  hollow  oak.  Y&ung. 

3.  To  conceal ;  to  involve  ;  to  wrap  up. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was:  although  the  king's  man- 
ner of  shewing  things  by  pieces,  and  by  dark 
lights,  hath  so  muffled  it,  that  it  hath  left  it  almost 
as  a  mystery.  litem.  He*.  VII. 

No  muffling  clouds,  nor  shades  infernal,  can 
From  hit  inquiry  hide  offending  man. 

Sandy*,  fumjih. 
Our  understandings  lie  grovelling  in  this  lower 
region,  muffled  up  in  mints  and  darkness. 

Glamitle,  Seejmt. 
Tlte  tonights  of  kings  sre  like  religious  groves, 
The  walks  of  mufflyl  gods. 

Dryden,  Dm  SekaUunt. 
One,  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect, 
will  not  eater  into  a  debate  with  a  person  that 
will  question  any  of  those  things  which  to  him  arc 
sacred.  Locke. 

in  former  age*  muffled  up  in  dark- 
I,  Hilt.  tfj.  Butt. 

To  Mu'FFLE.t  v.  ».  [mqffblcn,  mqffHen, 
Dutch.  The  true  word  is  moffle  1  which 
is  still  in  use.  See  To  Mafflc]  To 
speak  inwardly ;  to  speak  without  clear 
and  distinct  articulation. 
Tl»e  freedom  or  apartness  and  vigour  of  pro- 

'of*" 


They. 
e»  and 


Mu'PFLBR.t  »•  *•  [from  muffle. ) 

1.  A  cover  for  the  face. 

Fortune  is  painted  with  a  muffle 
eyes,  to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is 

SUhpcore,  Hen.  V. 

Mr.  Hales  has  found  out  the  baa  expedients 
far  preventing  immediate  suffocation  from  tainted 
air,  by  breathing  through  mufflen,  which  imbibe 
tbese  vapours.  ArbutUntt  an  Av. 

2.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  hy  which 
the  face  was  partially,  or  almost  wholly, 
covered ;  a  kind  of  mask. 

There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for 
him ;  otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler, 
and  1  handkerchief,  and  so  escape. 

*,  Af.  Mvet  tftrmdmr. 


The  goddesi  Angtrann  wis  with  s  mufflrr 
upon  her  mouth  placed  upon  the  altar  of  Vol  upia, 
to  represent,  that  those  persons  who  bear  their 
sicknesses  and  sorrows  without  murmur,  shall 
certainly  pas*  from  sorrow  to  pleasure. 

Bp.  Taylor,  IMy  Dying,  $  4.  ch.  S. 

Tht  Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling  orna- 
ments, chain*,  bracelets,  and  mufflerl.  /».  ui.  1% 

Mo'FTi.f  »•  [>  Turkish  word.]  The 
high  priest  of  the  Mahometans. 

The  Indiana  have  their  bnachmans,  the  Turks 
their  muftu.  FeaJlry,  Divert  Dipt,  p.  1 90. 

I  tell  thee,  mufti, 
Good  feasting  is  devout,  and  thou  our  brad, 
Hast  a  religious  ruddy  countenance.  Dryden. 

MUG.f  n.  i.  [Skinner  derives  it  from 
mvcygl,  Welsh,  warm;  implying  that 
our  mug  is  a  cup  for  warming  drink. 
Tlte  word  is  of  no  great  age  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  is  not  enumerated  among 
the  many  quaint  appellations  of  pots  ana 
glasses  which  are  to  be  found  in  Hey- 
wood's  Drunkard  Opened,  1635.  It  is 
a  word  coined  perhaps  in  sport.  In 
Young's  Description  of  Drtinkcnnessc, 
1 6 1 7.  it  is  said,  "  I  have  seenc  a  company 
amongst  the  very  woods  and  forrest* 
drinking  for  a  muggle.  Sixe  determined 
to  trye  their  strengths  who  could  drinke 
most  glasses  for  the  muggle.  The  first 
drinks  a  glassc  of  a  pint,  the  second 
two,  the  next  three,  and  so  every  one 
multiplicth  till  the  last  taketh  six. '  sign. 
E.  4.  b.  What  this  muggle  means  I 
know  not ;  and  therefore  am  unable  to 
pronounce  mug  as  connected  with  it.] 
A  cup  to  drink  in. 

Ah  Isowxybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long  ? 
The  magi  were  large,  the  drink  was  vronJ'rous 
strong.  Cay. 

Mu'ggard.*  adj.  Sullen ;  displeased. 
Exmorc  dialect.  Grose.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  mugger,  as  used  in  hugger- 
mugger;  morcier,  Dan.  darkness. 

Mt/cgy.t  I  adj.  [corrupted  from  mucia, 
Mu'ggisii.  t    for  rfam/j.J 

1.  Moist ;  damp  ;  mouldy. 

Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist. 

Martimer. 

2.  Thick ;  close;  misty,  [from  molcy,  which 
see.] 

MuGCLETo'jiiAS.*  it.  x.  One  of  a  sect  of 
enthusiasts  formed  about  the  year  1657 
by  Lodowick  Muggle^on,  a  journeyman 
taylor,  who  set  up  lor  a  prophet. 

Hie  Seekers,  a  sect  in  thene  times,  renounced 
all  ordinances ;  and  so  did  the  sect  of  the  ilufgU- 
lenioMS.  Grey,  Xatet  an  Jluduuvu 

Mu'cuouscf  n.  t.  [mug  and  hotue."}  An 
ale  house ;  a  low  house  of  entertainment. 

He  has  the  confidence  to  say  that  there  is  a 
mugJitnue  near  Long.  Acre,  where  you  may  every 
evening  bear  an  exact  account  of  distresses  of  this 
kind.  Toiler,  No.  1ST. 

Our  sex  has  dar'd  U*>  mng*oiur  chiefs  to  meet, 
And  purdxas'd  fame  in  many  a  well  fought  street. 

TrcaVsY. 

Mu'gix.*  n.  *.  [mugil,  Lat.]  A  name  for 
the  mullet. 

In  common  constructions,  entry  is  rendered  a 
mulkt,  which,  notwitbiUiuiiug,  is  a  different  hsli 
m  the  mugil  described  by  audioes. 

Sir  T.  Hraune,  UitceB.  p.  104. 

It  i  " 
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mugO,  of  ell  (dm  tbe  swiftest,  is  foe  ml  in  the  [ 
belly  of  the  bret,  at  all  the  slowest. 

/.i/tft  Camjrttpe. 

Mu'gibxt.  «<(/'.  [mu^tfw,  Lat.]  Bellovr- 

That  ■  bittern  maketb  that  mufjeut  noise  or 
bumping,  by  putting  iu  bill  into  •  reed,  or  by 
putting  (fat  now  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a 
while  retaining  the  air,  but  suddenly  excluding  it 
again,  b  not  easily  nunc  out.  Brown. 

Mu'gwort.  n.  x.  [mugofpc,  Saxon ;  arte- 
mitia,  Latin.] 

Hie  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mugwort 
are  very  like  those  of  the  wormwood,  but 
grow  erect  upon  the  branches.  Miller. 

ion  simples  with  us  in 
le,  Paul'*  betony,  and 
Wiaraw*. 

MULA'TTO.f  n.  t.  [mulota,  Spanish  ; 
mnlat,  French ;  from  mulat,  Lot.]  One 
Teen  a  white  and  a  black,  as  a 


Purgatory,  which  is  ■  device  to  make  men  be 
Mutate*,  aa  the  Spaniard  calls  half  Christians. 

Bp.  Tayter,  Dm.  from  Popery,  eh.  ti.  (  3. 
Mulattos  are  not  EUuupians. 

j'jsrn£i  ("irrUaur,  Lett.  2. 

Mi/lberry.  la,  s.  [mopbejui,  Sax.; 
Mu'lbkrhy  tree,  f    mom,  Latin.] 

1.  The  mulberry  tree  hath  large,  rougli, 
roundish  leaves ;  the  male  flowers ;  or 
katkins,  which  have  a  calyx  consisting  of 
four  leaves,  are  sometimes  produced 
upon  separate  trees,  at  other  times  at 
remote  distances  from  the  fruit  on  the 
same  tree :  the  fruit  is  composed  of  se- 
veral protuberances,  to  each  of  which 
adhere  four  small  leaves ;  the  seeds  are 
roundish,  growing  singly  in  each  pro- 
tuberance ;  it  is  planted  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  fruit.  The  white  mulberry  is 
commonly  cultivated  for  its  leaves  to 
feed  silkworms,  in  France  and  Italy, 
though  the  Persians  always  make  use  of 
the  common  black  mulberry  for  that 
purpose-  Miller. 

Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  content 

oerry  Irtf  colled  morut  in  Latin,  out  of  a  tun. 

Camden,  Rem. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  ripest  mulberry, 
Thtt  will  not  bold  the  handling.  .SAa£*jMurc,  Csrioi. 

A  body  black,  round,  with  email  grain-like  to* 
berdw  on  the  surfsce ;  not  very  unlike  a  mul- 
berry. ffWawsf  <n»  FouHt. 

Mutvcn.*  ti.  ».  [perhaps  a  corruption  of 
mull.]  Rouen  or  crumbled  dung.  See 
Mull. 

If  mulch  be  wed,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
rotten,  and  almost  reduced  to  mould. 

Adetphi  Trmuactumt,  XV.  158. 

MULCT,  n.  ,  [mulcta,  Latin.]  A  fine ; 
a  penalty ;  used  commonly  of  pecuniary 
penalty. 

Doc  you  then  Argive  Hellene,  with  all  her  tree- 
sure,  here 

o  us,  and  pay  th*  mulct  thai  by  your 
it  due.  Otmjmau. 
:  this  it  a  great  part,  and  F.usebius  hath 
e  will  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay 
it  upon  him.  Atom. 

Look  bumble  upward,  see  bts  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  die  tine  impose ; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wiadom  found  the  way.  Dryden, 


MUL 

To  MuiXT.f  v.  a.  [mulcto,  Latin ;  mulcter, 
French.]  To  punish  with  fine  or  for* 
feiture. 

Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  nSi,  but  they  sassier  It  In  the  inheritors; 
for  the  children  of  audi  marriages  air  not  admitted 
to  inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  in- 
heritance. Bacon,  AViv  Athtnla. 

All  fraud  must  be  banished  out  of  their  mar- 
kets) or,  if  it  dam  to  intrude,  soundly  punished, 
and  mulcted  with  due  satisfaction. 

Bp.  Halt,  Cmett/Omte.  D.  I.  C.  7. 

Mu'LCTUARY.»  adj.  [from  mulct.]  Punish- 
ing with  fine  or  forfeiture. 

He  wttfaea  fewer  laws,  so  they  were  belter  ob- 
served; and  for  those  [that]  are  nsWciuary,  be 
understands  their  Institution  not  to  be  like  briers, 
and  springs,  to  catch  every  thing  they  lay  hold  of ; 
but  like  sea-marks,  —  to  avoid  the  shipwreck  of 
ignorant  passengers. 

(.  (1627.)  sign.  N.  lb. 
amlcrtuiry  punishments 


Jntr.  Hi*,  of  Eng.  p.  172. 

MULE.f  ft.  *.  [mul,  Saxon ;  mule,  mulet, 
French  ;  inula,  Latin.]  An  animal  ge- 
nerated between  a  he  ass  and  a  mare, 
or  sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a 
she  ass. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purcbas'd  slave, 
Wl.it it,  like  your  asses,  and  your  (log*,  and  mutrs, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part.  Skulspcurc. 

Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  bone. 
Producing  males  of  gren:er  speed  and  force* 

Sandys. 

Those  effluvia  to  the  male  aeed  have  tbegesUit 
stroke  in  generation,  as  is  demonstrable  in  a  mult, 
which  doth  more  resemble  the  parent,  that  is,  the 
aas,  than  the  female.  Boy. 

Twelve  VDung  mulct,  B  strong  l.ibori<xn  rare, 

Pop,. 

Mulete'er.t  «•  *.  [niuiVficT,  French  ;  mu- 
lio,  Latin.]  Mule-driver ;  hi 

U«w  rnnlMetn, 
foot-boys, 
t  take  up  a 


And* 


i  like  gentlemen. 

Shakt]*are, 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd, 
Your  mariners  are  essuVterra,  reapers.  Shaktprarr. 

AbfHi  t  n  quarter  of  an  hour  further,  sc  rjmic  up 
with  our  muletcrri  /  they  having  pitched  our  tenia, 


Afawsdrri,  Treat,  p.  SO. 

Mulie'brity.t  n.  *•  [muliebrit,  Lat.]  Wo- 
manhood ;  the  contrary  to  virility  ;  the 
manners  and  character  of  woman. 
The  ladies  of  Rhodes,  hearing  that  you  have 
lost 

A  capital  part  of  your  lady-ware, 
Have  made  their  petition  to  Cupid, 
To  plague  you  above  all  other, 
As  one  prejudicial  to  their  mimV6rier>. 

Smman  and  Pineda,  (1599). 

Mt/nsu.*  adj.  [from  mule.']  Like  a  mule  ; 
obstinate  as  a  mule.  Modem. 

The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  brad-strong  youths  were  brd.cn,  Cowper,  Task 

Mull.*  n.  ».  [M.  Goth,  muld;  Su.  Goth 
mull.]   Dust;  rubbish.  Sec  Mullock. 

That  other  cofre  of  strsw  and  mutt 
With  stones  nveynd  he  (ll'd  also ; 
Thus  be  they  full  bothe  two. 

r.Vssrr,  On/.  Am.  B.  S 

To  Mull.  v.  a.  [mo/liius  Latin.] 
1.  To  soften  and  dispirit,  as  wine  is  when 
burnt  and  sweetened.  Maimer. 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy, 
MvtCd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  Shahptarr,  CorioL 


MUL 

2.  To  heat  any  liquor,  and 
spice  it. 


Gay. 

Mulle'in.  »t,  [pcrtJtMctfiw,  Latin.]  A 
plant,  Miller. 

Mu'LLER.t  n.  I.  ImauUur,  French ;  from 
mola,  Icel.  to  crumble,  to  break  into 
small  pieces.]  A  stone  held  in  the  hand 
with  which  any  powder  is  ground  upon 
a  horizontal  stone.  It  is  now  often 
called  improperly  mullet. 

The  best  grinder  is  the  porphyry,  while  or  green 
marble,  with  a  mutter  or  upper  stone  of  the  same, 
rut  very  even  without  Haws  or  boles;  you  may 
make  a  mutter  also  of  a  fist  jd-lilf,  by  grinding  it 
smooth  at  a  grindstone.  Ptttium. 

Mtr'LLKT.t  n.  t.  [muUut,  Lat. ;  mulet,  Fr.] 
A  sea  fish. 

Care  must  be  taken,  lest,  I 
identity  of  names,  we  take  o 
be  the  mullus  of  tbe  ancients. 

Bay,  Diet.  Triling.  p.  2 J. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  »hy  prefer  ihc  great? 

Pope,  Har. 

Mu'LLicRUBS.f  n.  t.  Twisting  of  the 
guts ;  sometimes  sullenness.  Dr.  John- 
son from  Ainsworth.  —  Mick  of  the  mul' 
ligrubt;  low  spirited ;  having  an  imogin- 
ary  sickness.  Grose,  Class.  Diet,  Dr. 
Jamieson  defines  the  Scottish  molligrant, 
mulligrub,  or  mullygrui,  the  act  of 
whining,  complaining,  or  murmuring ; 
and  cites  the  Icel.  mogla,  murmur,  and 
graun,  the  countenance,  q.  d.  such 
whining  as  distorts  the  countenance ;  or, 
as  including  two  ideas  nearly  connected, 
frntttnia,  murmuring  and  grunting.  He 
nnds  another  apparent  etymon  in  the 
Teut.  muylen,  to  mutter,  with  the  Germ. 
grob,  great,  q.  d.  a  great  complaint  or 
muttering,  whether  this  be  the  origin 
or  not,  the  word  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  old  in  English,  as  a  contemptuous 
expression ;  though  Dr.  Johnson  could 
find  no  example  of  it. 

What's  the  matter? 


Whose  dog  lies  tick  o'  tbe  tnutttfruli  f 

Jknum.  and  Ft.  Want.  Tltomoi. 

MU'LLION.»  *.*.  [nrou/urr,  French.]  A 
division  in  a  window  frame :  a  bar ;  a 
munnion,  or  m union,  which  is  commonly, 
and  perhaps  correctly,  pronounced  mul- 

lion. 

rtiMu'LLiou.*vj.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
shape  into  divisions  in  a  window. 

Such  is  the  fahriik  of  our  ancient  churches  and 
lothrdrals.  The  slender  pillars  imitate  the  taper 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  curve  of  the  arches  is  from 
the  delicate  branching  of  the  boughs  in  a  «  ood  or 
grove.  The  ssrsUhan'd  lacewotk  of  the  windows, 
tbe  like ;  intercepting  die  dubious  light,  as  in  a 
real  grove.  Stuiety,  PaUngr.  Sacra,  (1763,)  p.  IS. 

Mu'LLOCK.t  n.  t.  Rubbish.  Dr.  Johnsou 
from  Ainsworth.  —  This  is  an  old  word, 
the  same  aa  mull;  and  yet  used  in  seve- 
ral places,  signifying,  dirt,  rubbish,  or 
ashes.    See  Mull. 

The  mulloi  on  on  l>cpe  ysireried  was. 

Chaucer,  Chan.  Yttm.  Tate. 
Mulse.  n.  *.  [mttZrwm,  Lat.]  Wine  boiled 
and  mingled  with  honey.  Diet. 
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MULTA'NGULAR.f  adj.  [multut  and 
angulus,  Lat.]  Many  cornered;  having 
many  corners ;  polygonal. 

Some  round ;  other*  long,  oral ,  multangular. 

Evelyn,  B.  4.  J  SI. 

Molta'koolarly.  adv.  [from  multangu- 
lar.}   Poiygonally ;  with  many  corners. 
Granite  are  multangularty  round. 

Gnus  CVrauf.  Aacm. 
Multa'koulahkes*.  b.  #.  [from  multan- 
gular.']   The  state  of  being  polygonal, 
or  having  many  corner*. 
Mcltica'psclar.  adj.   [multus  and  wip- 
«</a,  Latin.]    Divided  into  many  par- 
titions  or  cell*.  Did. 
Mcltica'vous    adj.   [multus  and  cavus.] 
Fullofholea.  Diet. 
MULTIFA'RIOUS.    adj.  [mtllifarius, 
Lat.]  Having  great  multiplicity  ; "having 
different  respects;  having  great  diver- 
sity in  itself. 

Tliere  is  a  muhiforunu  artifice  in  lh«  structure 
at  tbe  meanest  animal.     More,  Divine  Dialogue*. 

When  we  consider  tliis  so  mutttfo  *-tmt  congruity 
of  t  hi  nip  in  reference  to  ourselves  bow  can  we 
withhold  from  inferring,  thai  that  which  made  both 
dog*  and  duck*  made  than  with  a  reference  to  us  ? 

Mart,  Anlid.  qgnfitat  Atheism. 
His  science  is  not  rooted  by  the  gust*  of  fancy 
and  humour,  wbicb  blow  up  and  down  the  multi- 
fnri&us  opidionists.  Gtamdle  <e  Atkins. 

We  could  not  slunk  of  a  more  comprehensiv* 
expedient,  wliercliy  to  assist  tiic  frail  and  torpent 
memory  through  so  mmlitfarut*  and  numerous  an 
emplo)  mcnt.  Eiufyn,  katendar. 

Multifa'hiously.  adv.  [from  multifari- 
ous.'] With  multiplicity ;  with  great  va- 
riety of  modes  or  relations. 

If  only  twenty  four  ports  may  be  so  multifari- 
ously placed,  and  ordered,  a*  to  make  many  mil. 
lions  of  million*  of  differing  row*  :  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  thousand  port*,  bow  immense  must  that 
capacity  of  variation  bo  ?  Btnttey,  Strut. 

Mtn.TiFA'Bious>iKss.  n.  s.  [from  multifa- 
rious.']   Multiplied  diversity. 


A'orris, 

MvtTi'riDOUS.  adj.    [multifidus,  Latin.] 
Having  many   partitions;  cleft  into 
i  branches. 


Tbc*t!  nnim.aU  irv  only  esclurlea  without  s^ghl 
which  nr.'  iTiiiUipuro^it  anH  muttifidous,  which  hare 
many  at  a  litter  and  bare  feet  divided  into  many 
portions.  Brown. 

MU'LTIFORM.  adj.  [multiformis,  Latin.] 
Having  various  shapes  or  appearances. 

Y*  that  in  quaternion  run 
Prruitual  circle,  multiform.  Millm,  P.  L. 

The  best  way  to  convince  is  proving,  by  ocular 

uor!s*or*£eair'  pump  an^the  roadtiUme."8 

MuLTiro'RMiTT.f  n.  *.  {.multiformis,  Lat.] 
Diversity  of  ahapca  or  appearances  sub- 
sisting in  the  same  thing. 

Barking  out  a  multiformity  at  oaths,  like  hellish 
Cerbcri ;  as  If  men  could  not  be  gallants,  unless 
they  turned  devik.  FStreAar,  PUgrim.  (1617.)  Fref. 

MuLTH,A'T«RAi..t  adj.  [multus  and  la- 
teralis, Latin.]    Having  many  side-?. 

Diet. 

He  will  perceive,  that  there  may  be  visible,  at 
well  as  tangible  circles,  triangles,  quadrilateral, 
I  figure*.  And,  /novtry. 


MUL 

This  map* 
the  tost  in  which  tin 

oVrxmi,  AW  on  Twetflk  AufM. 

Multilo'qlous.  adj.  [multiloquus,  Lat.] 
Very  talkative.  Diet. 
Mult!no'mial.+  1  adj.  [multus  and  no- 
Multiso'misai..  [•     men,  Lat.]  Having 

Mui.tino'»iikoos.J|      many  name*. 

Venus  is  m uttinonunmu,  to  give  example  to  her 
prostitute  disciples,  who  so  often, —to  disguise 
themselves  from  magistrates,  are  to  take  new 
name*.  Donne,  Paradoxus. 

Multi'parous.  adj.  [multiparas,  Latin.] 
Bringing  many  at  a  birth. 

Double  formations  do  often  happen  to  rnitl- 
n/nrovs  generations,    more  especially  that  of 
serpents,  whose  conceptions  being  numerous,  and  I 
their  egga  in  chain*,  they  may  unite  into  various 

Brown. 

Animal*  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally 
multtparoui  /  or  if  they  bring  forth  but  few  at 
once,  as  pigeons  tbey  compensate  that  by  their 
often  breeding.  Bay  on  Creation. 

Mu 'ltipp.de.  n.  t.  [multipeda,  Lat.]  An 
insect  with  many  leet ;  a  sow  or  wood- 
louse.  Daileu. 

MU'LTIPLE.+  adj.  [multiplex,  Latin.] 
Manifold;  numerous."  A  term  in  aritli- 
mctick,  when  one  number  contains 
another  several  time* :  as,  nine  is  >nn/- 
tiple  of  three,  containing  it  three  times. 

Miltipli'abi.k.  adj.  [multipliable,  Fr. 
from  multiply.']  Capable  to  be  multi- 
plied. 

Multipli'abtexkss.  ».  *.  [from  multi- 
pliable.]  Capacity  of  being  multiplied. 
Ml-'ltiplicablk.  adj.  [from  multiplico, 
Latin.]  Capable  of  being  arithmetically 
multiplied. 
Mu'ltiplicasd.  n.  s.  [multiplicands, 
Latin.]  The  number  to  be  multiplied 
in  arithmetick. 

Multiplication  hath  tbe  multiplicand  or  number 
to  be  multiplied ;   tbe  multiplier,   or  number 
by  w  hich  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multi- 


MUL 


MtiLTiPtr/ctTY.  n.  s.  [multiplicity,  Fr.3 
1.  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Hod  tbey  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one 
principle  that  Cod  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
tbey  could  never  have  asserted  a  multiplicity  of 
gods :  for,  can  one  God  include  In  blm  all  per- 
fection, and  another  God  Include  in  him  all  per- 
fections too  ?  Can  there  be  any  more  than  all  ? 
And  if  this  all  be  in  one,  can  it  be  also  in  another  ? 


gircti, 
plied,  S 
tlie  r.tlu 


Company,  be  thinks,  lessens  the  slum*  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it ;  and  abate*  the  torrent  of  a  common 
odium,  by  deriving  it  into  many  channel*;  aad 
therefore  if  be  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  rye  of  the 
observer,  lie  hopes  to  distract  it  at  least  by  a 
mvliijliaty  of  tlte  object.  South,  Serm. 

2.  State  of  being  many. 

You  equal  Donne  in  tbc  variety,  mulrijVirify, 
and  choice  of  thoughts.  Dryden,  Ded.  toJumaL 

Multipli'cious.  adj.   [multiples,  Latin.] 
Manifold.   Not  used. 

Ampbisherna  is  not  an  auimal  of  one  denomi- 
nation; for  tint  animal  is  not  one,  but  muiri- 
iJieioui,  or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or 
gemination  of  principal  parts.  Bmrn. 

Mu'LTiPLiER.t  «.  *.  [from  multiply;  Fr. 


s  world  j  tbey 


Mut,Titvt'KBAi..»  adj.  [muliut  and  linea, 
Lat]    Having  many  line*. 


id  the  product,  or  number  produced  try 
Cocker  $  Arilkme-tick. 

Mu'i.tipucate.    adj.  [from  multiplico, 
Lat.)  Consisting  of  more  than  one. 

In  this  multipttcate  number  of  tbe  eye,  tbc 
object  teen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one, 
though  seen  with  two  or  more  eyes. 

Dtrham,  Pkmico-Theot. 

MirtTiPLiCA'Tiox.    ».  s.  [multiplication, 
French ;  multiplicatio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing 
any  number  by  addition  or  production  I 
of  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Although  tbey  had  divers  stiles  for  God,  yet  | 
under  many  appellation*  thay  acknowledged  one 
divinity  :  rather  conciving  thereby  the  evidence  or 
acts  of  bis  power  in  several  way*  than  a  multipli- 
cation of  essence,  or  real  distractions  of  unity  In 
any  one.  Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

2.  [In  arithmetick.] 

Multiplication  is  the  increasing  of  any  one 
numlier  by  another,  so  often  as  there  are  uuits  in 
that  number,  by  which  the  one  is  increased. 

Corkers  ArUkmttwi. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician  to 
understand  this  author's  works:  Iris  description 


1.  One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the 
number  of  any  thing. 

Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  ibe  great  ac. 
cumutators  and  multipliers  of  injuries. 

Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

2.  The  multiplicator  in  arithmetick. 

They  axe  the  only  multiplier!  in  tbe  world 
have  the  art  of  multiplication. 

Bacon,  Sp.  to  K.  James  I. 

Multiplication  bath  the  multiplicand  and  tbc 
multiplier,  or  number  given,  by  which  the  multi- 
plicand is  to  be  multiplied.   Cocker  t  Arithmetick. 

To  MULTIPLY,  v.  a.  [multiplier,  Fr. 
multiplico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more 
by  generation,  accumulation,  or  ad- 
dition. 

He  clappeth  hi*  hands  amongst  us,  and  mul- 
tiptidA  his  word*  against  God.      Jvi,  xxxiv.  37. 

He  shall  not  muttifty  hones.     Deut.  xrii.  16. 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  g* 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full 
playing 

Alt  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom,  to  achieve 
Thing*  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fear*. 

Hitlm,  P.  R. 

2.  To  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical 
multiplication. 

From  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multi- 
plying still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  tbe  product  to 
be  one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  mil- 
lions three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  Broun,  r\Jg.  Err. 

To  Mu'ltipi.y.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  in  number. 

The  mtutii<lyatg  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
thrive.  Wild.  iv.  3. 

2.  To  increase  themselves. 

The  multiplying  villaiucs  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  8kakspnfrc,M>'rt>.!,'. . 

We  see  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive 
power  of  this  way  of  sinning;  how  it  can  increase 


Atiditon  on  Anc.  Medals. 
Moltiplica'tor.  n.  s.  [multiplicateur,  Fr. 
from  nudltplico,  Lat.]    The  number  by 
is  multiplied. 


actual 

Multi'potkxt.  adj.  [mullus  and  potent, 
Lat.]    Having  manifold  power;  having 
to  do  many  i"~ 


sbouldVtt*  bear' from  mo  a 
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lfOLTUKB'UNCX.  a.  t.  [iMatVtU  00(1  prcc- 

sentia,  Lat.]  The  power  or  act  of  being 
present  in  more  places  than  one  at  the 
tame  time. 

Thi«  sleevelets  tile  of  trarnubstaritiation  was 
tartly  brought  Into  the  world,  and  upon  the 
stage,  by  that  other  fable  of  the  muUij<remce  of 
Christ's  body.  By.  UtH. 

Mui-Ti'sciotrs.  adj.  [mtdtuciut,  Latin.] 
Having  variety  of  knowledge. 

MuLTisiLi'qtoua.  adj.  [multus  and  siliqua, 
Latin.]  The  same  with  corniculate: 
used  of  plants,  whoae  seed  is  contained 
in  many  distinct  seed-vessels.  Bailey. 

Multi'sosous.  adj.  [muMtonut,  Latin.] 
Having  many  sounds.  Did. 

Mitltisy'll able.*  n.  $.  [mtdtut,  Latin, 
and  sylf<jbJe.~\  A  polysyllabic;  a  word 
of  many  syllubles. 

Whirh  is  to  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  length 
of  sentences,  but  of  words ;  among  which  a  nueZfi- 
tylLitlt  better  answers  a  monosyllable  precedent, 

than  a  monosyllable  a  muitityUable. 

I  attract,  fir  Oratory,  (I68S,)  p.  SB. 

MU'LTTTUDE.  n.t.  [multitude,  French  ; 
nuliitudo,  Latin,] 

1.  The  state  of  being  many ;  the  state  of 
being  more  than  one. 

2.  Number  collective ;  a  sum  of  many  ; 
more  than  oae. 

It  ia  impossible  that  any  multiludt  can  be 
actually  irfnite.or  to  great  that  the™  cirutot  be  a 
^ToattT.  jjofc 

3.  Agreat  numbcrjloosely and  indefinitely. 

It  ii  a  fault  ia  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that 
they  utterly  neglect  method  in  tbtir  '■ffgnrt. 

Woltt. 

*.  A  crowd  or  throng :  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vaat  hissing  -  u«ilu«V  aduilrea. 


Multiti/dinous.t  adj.  [from  multitude.} 
1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. 
Will  aU  grot  Neptune's  ocean  wash  tliis  blood 
Clean  from  my  bawl?   No,  thla  my  hand  will 
rather 

Tliy  muUtiudtntut  so«  incarnardinc, 

Making  Oie  green  one  red.    Skaiijxart,  MacbelA, 

2. 


S.  Belonging  to  a  multitude. 

There  wmi  another  perting  speech,  which  wa»  to 
hare  been  presented  in  the  person  of  a  youth,  and 
accompanied  with  direr*  gentlemen's  younger  ions 
of  the-  country  ;  but,  by  r«wn  of  the  muUUwlimwi 
press,  »aj  liindered.    J).  Jmm,  SmterunnmrnU. 

Mt'i-i'i'VAOANT.  1  adj.[multivagu*,  Lat.] 
Min.Ti'vAoous.  J      That  wanders  or 

■trays  much  abroad.  Diet. 
Mllti'vioub.  adj.  [muitut  and  Ma,  Lat.] 

Having  many  ways  ;  manifold.  Diet. 
Multo'cular.  adj.  [muitut  and  oculut, 

Lat.]    Having  more  eyes  than  two. 

Flies  are  muUecuto.r,  having  us  ULaoy  eyrs  as 
them  arc  perforations  in  their  corner. 

Derkam,  I'herim-Thevl. 

Mr/tTUa«.*  n.  ».  [moulture,  Fr.  from 
molo,  Lat  to  grind.  ]  A  grist,  or  grind- 
ing ;  the  corn  ground ;  also  the  toll,  or 
fee,  that  is  due  for  grinding.  Cotgrave, 
and  Sherwood.  Molter,  the  toll  of  a 
mill;  used  in  the  north  of  England. 
Grose.  This  old  English  word  is  com- 
mon in  Scotland. 

VOL,  It. 


MUM 

MUM.  interject.  [Of  this  word  the  sup- 
posed original  is  mentioned  in  mome  :  it 
may  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced it  leaves  the  lips  closed. 
M amine,  Danish,  a  mask;  whence  mum- 
men  and  maskert  are  the  same.  Upton.] 
A  word  denoting  prohibition  to  speak, 
or  resolution  not  to  speak;  silence; 
hush. 

But  to  bis  speech  ha  sanswared  no  whit,' 
But  stood  still  mute,  ea  if  be  had  been*  dun, 
Ne  signe  of  Mitra  did  shew,  Be  common  srit. 
As  one  srilh  griefe  and  anguiahe  orer-cura, 
And  unto  every  thing  did  suns  were  num. 

4>nurr,  F.  Q. 
Afum  tlism,  and  no  tnoro  proceed. 

Sbnitp&trr,  Temptlt- 

WeH  said,  nuiitcr ;  mum  I  and  gate  your  All. 


MUM 


The 


Intrust  it  under  solemn 
Of  mam,  and  tUeoce, 

Mdm.»  adj.  Silent. 

The  ciUMBS  are  misss,  say  Dot  a 

ShaJcaeare,  foci.  III. 
They  rage  with  wrath,  tfaey  daily  fret  and  fame ; 
Rutfafull  revenge  man  alsnica  bath  in  lute, 
And  right  In  rime  make*  tragi*  both  mum  ami 
Mir.  fir  Mag.  p.  SIS. 
club  ia  an  institutJoo  of  tho  tame 
I  great  nn  enemy  to  noite. 

Jdttiean,  Spa.  No.  9. 

Mum-budget.*  inlerj.  [mum  and  budget. 
"  I  come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry  mum  ; 
she  cries,  budget  j  and  by  that  we  know 
one  another.  Shakapeare,  Me  it.  Wives 
of  Windsor.  "To  play  mumbudget, 
court,  Fr."  which  Cotgrave 
"to  be  gravelled,  put  to  silence 
or  a  nonplus.*]  An  expression  de- 
noting secrecy  as  well  as 
in  a  contemptuous  or  ' 

I  thought  be  laugbt  not  merrier  than  I,  when  I 
got  mis  money ; 
But  atwss&otiget  r  for  Carisophua  I  e^pte. 

Ihnum  mil  I'llhiat,  lign.  C.  iU.  b. 

They  neilher  ailed ge  me  food  earmised  ou« 
by  Frarine,  nor  mumble  them  over  in  maan 
tiuixri,  but  plainlit  declare  tlic  rcnsonabla,  suf- 
ficient, nnd  necnaarie  causes. 

Fullte,  jShiw.  to  P.  Frarine,  (1580,)  p.  30. 

If  a  man  call  them  to  occQmpU'S,  and  sake  tlw 
canae  of  all  these  their  tragical  and  cruel  doings, 
he  shall  have  a  short  answer  with  smm  budget. 
Oral,  again*  the  OnL  Imur.  of  ike  PrutciUnJs, 
(1615,)  sign.  C  8. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  (bis  bead 
8o  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 
Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  grudge  it, 
For  thy  dear  sake.    Quoth  she,  <mum  hid^tl. 

BuMrm,  i.  UL 

MUM-CHANCR.* 

1.  Silence.  Huloet. 


rell  their 


2.  A  game  of  hazard  with  dice. 

Tney  —  repairs  hither  to  viewe  as 
inoomporsbla  beauty,  ea  for  to  acesxn party  them  at 
mumchnnse ,  and  U»en  afuir  to  lUunce  with  them. 

Cmnaun,  Lift  of  IKaltty. 

3.  A  fool,  dropped  as  it  were  by  chance, 
or  by  the  fairies;  one  who  is  for  the 
most  part  stupid  and  silent,  rarely 
•peaking  to  the  purpose,  [from  mome,  a 
fool.]    Used  in  the  west  of  England. 

Grate. 

To  Mcm.«    See  To  Momm. 
Mom.  «.«.  [mumme,  Germ.]  Ale 

Wl  t-f  I  1 1  Sv  rt  S>  * 


of  -hidl 


In 

house  for  the 
Brunswick. 

Sedulous  and 
With  bowls  of  fattening  mKm. 
The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hush'd 


.  bastore- 
is  made  at 


Till  sJu  tun'd  enual  send  a  general  hum. 

To  MU'MBLE.f  v.  n.  [mommelen,  Tcut. 
mamler,  Danish ;  momla,  Su.  Goth,  to 
mutter.] 

2.  To  speak  inwardly ;  to  grumble ;  to 
mutter;  to  speak  with  imperfect  sound 
or  articulation. 

As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 
Ia  tost  with  troubled  sights,  and  fancies  weeks. 
He  mumtUd  soft,  but  would  not  all  bis  silence 
break.  .tyouer,  F.  Q. 

l*cace,  you  mumUing  foot; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl 


2.  To  chew ;  to  bite  softly ;  to  eat  with  the 
lips  close. 

The  man,  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  aco  nn  AM 
HumUiar  la  male  the  grofis-graii/d  thistles  pass, 
Might  laugh  ogair,  w  s#»  a  jury  chaw 
The  pricklttof  unpabuU*  (aw.  DryUn. 

To  Mn'MBLB-f  ».«. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice. 

They  neither  alledge  the  fond  surmised  causes 
by  Frarine,  tun  mum&lf  ibemover  inmum  budget, 
Fulir,  Anna,  to  P.  Frarine,  (1580,)  p.  SO. 
Here  stood  be  in  the  dark, 
*,fU»tand*0f  WlC^^  clulr.m*>  cunjuring  the  moon 

He  with  msmsUed  pray'ra  auooeTthT'deity. 

Drylsn,  Jur. 

2.  To  mouth  gently. 

Spaniels  cirilly  delight 
In  mu  matin;:  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Altar. 

S.  To  slubber  over ;  to  suppress ;  to  utter 
imperfectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  ia  an  exploit  of  con - 
Kirjiicncr  ;  and  not  so  be  mametM  up  in  " 
for  all  her  pcrtns«.  £ 

Mu'mblb-nkws.*  n.  t.    A  kind  Of  i 


bearer;  one  who  privately  reporm  news. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  pleoscxrusn,  some  slight 


sai.y, 

Some  mumUe-neu<t, 
Dick,— 

Told  ( 

Sl.oi^rt.Lm*:  Lab.  Loot. 
MT/MBLBsuf  n.  i.  [from  mumble.]  One 
that  speaks  inarticulately ;  a  mutterer. 

Maaa-nwiisAiT'i,  holy-water-swmgera. 

Bate,  Yet  a  Omree,  Ac.  fol.  &s.  h. 
Employing  a  company  of  boys,  or  old  illitcrale 
mansotrrs,  to  read  the  service. 

Echoed  an  the  Cent,  if  the  Ciergy,  p.  115. 
Mu'mblingly.  adv.    [from  mumWing.] 
With  inarticulate  utterance. 


To  Mumm.  v.  n.  [mumme,  Danish.] 
mask ;  to  frolick  in  disguise. 


To 


Sill 

S,*n>er,  Htthh.  Tate. 

Mu'MMBR.f  n.  t,  [from  the  verb ;  mommer 
also  Teut.  a  masker.]  A  masker;  one 
who  performs  frolicks  in  a  personated 
dress.  Dr.  Johnson.—  Originally,  one 
who  gesticulated,  without  speaking. 

OooiA  faith,  sir,  roncirnyngc  the  people  olcy  ore 
not  gay ; 

And,  as  farro  as  I  sec,  they  be  iwwn;  for 

^   Daman  and  Pimiai,  sign.  C  L  b. 
5  M 
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M  U  N 


ir  you  chance  to  be  pmcb'd  with  the  eollck,  you 
make  fact*  like  mummert.        SkaJnpearr,  Cmul. 
Jugglers  ud  dancers,  aniick-*,  mummrri. 

MVlen,  S.  A. 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of 
nvmmtru  Addison. 
Peul'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linsey-woolsey 


G  rave  ntvmmert  /  Pvpe,  Duueiad. 

Mo'mmshy.  n.  t.  [momerie,  Fr.]  Masking; 
frolick  in  masks ;  foolery*  This  is  some- 
time! written  mommery. 

Here  mirth's  but  mummery, 
And  sorrows  only  real  be.  Wotton. 

TW*  open  day -light  doth  not  shew  the  mailt* 
and  mummmri,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half 
•o  stately  ai  candlcsigbl.  Boom,  flat.  Hist. 

Your  fnttlLTS 


Fenlm. 

To  Mu'MMtrv.*  v.  a.  [mummy,  and  Jto, 
Latin.]  To  preserve  as  a  mummy  j  to 
make  a  mummy  of. 

Thy  virtue*  are 
TIm*  spice*  that  embalm  thee  ;  thou  art  far 
More  richly  laid,  and  shall  more  long  remaine 
Still  mummified  within  the  hearts  of  men, 
Than  if  u>  lift  thee  in  the  roll*  of  fame 
Each  marble  spoke  thy  shape,  all  bran  thy  name. 

J.  Halt,  Poems,  (16«.)  p.  SO. 

MTJ'MMY-t  «•  {.mamie,  French  ;  mumia, 
Latin  ;  derived  by  Salmasius  from  amo- 
mum,  Latin,  by  Bochart,  from  the  Ara 
bick  mumia.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  Spa- 
niards call  pissasphalt  cera  de  minera, 
mineral  wax,  perhaps  from  iu  consist- 
ency ;  but  the  Arabians  term  it  mumia; 
whence,  it  may  be,  embalmed  bodies 
came  to  be  called  mummies,  from  their 
being  preserved  with  this  pissasphalt: 
and  this  we  are  the  more  apt  to  believe, 
since  the  true  asphalt,  or  bitumen  Ju- 
daicum,  was  very  scarce.  Greenhill, 
Art  of  Embalming,  1705,  p.  277.] 

1.  A  dead  body  preserved  by  the  Egyptinn 
art  of  embalming. 

We  have  two  substances  for  medici- 
nal use  under  the  name  of  mummy .-  one 
is  the  dried  flesh  of  human  bodies  em- 
balmed with  myrrh  and  spice ;  the  other 
is  the  liquor  running  from  such  mum- 
mies when  newly  prepared,  or  when  af- 
fected by  great  heat,  or  by  damps :  this 
is  sometimes  of  a  liquid,  sometimes  of  a 
solid  form,  as  it  is  preserved  in  vials,  or 
suffered  to  dry :  the  first  kind  is  brought 
in  large  pieces,  of  a  friable  texture,  light 
and  spungy,  of  a  blackish  brown  colour, 
and  often  black  and  clammy  on  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  of  a  strong  but  not  agreeable 
smell :  the  second,  in  its  liquid  state,  is 
a  thick,  opukc,  and  viscous  fluid,  of  a 
blackish  and  a  strong,  but  not  disagree- 
able smell :  in  its  indurated  state  it  is  a 
dry,  solid  substance,  of  a  fine  shining 
black  colour  and  close  texture,  easily 
broken,  and  of  a  good  smell :  this  sort 
is  extremely  dear,  and  the  first  sort  so 
cheap,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine  it  to 
be  the  ancient  Egyptian  mummy.  What 
our  druggists  are  supplied  with  is  the 
flesh  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get, 
wbo  fill  them  with  the 


so  plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  adding  aloes,  and  some  other  cheap 
ingredients,  send  them  to  be  baked  in  an 
oven  till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the 
embalming  matter  has  penetrated. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

It  is  strange  bow  long  carcasses  bave  continued 
unrorrupt,  aa  appearath  in  the  mvmumies  of  Egypt, 
having  liuttd  sum*?  ut  them  three  lt*iu%ai>iJ  y»**r». 

Bacon,  .Vat.  Hi*. 

Sav'd  by  space,  like  mumimV*,  many  a  year. 
Old  bodie*  of  philosophy  appear.  Pope,  Jtunctad. 

2.  The  liquor  which  distils 
any  gum. 

The  work  — 


Wat  died  i 


,  which  Ibe  skilhi 


Coiucrv'd  of  maident'  heart*.  Shalauteart,  Otiett>. 

In  or  near  this  place  is  a  precious  liquor  or 
mummy  growing:  — a  moist,  redolent  gum  it  is, 
sovereign  u^nuist  poisons. 

Sir  T.  Heriert,  Tmr.  p.  lS-t. 

3.  Mummy  is  used  among  gardeners  for  a 
sort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  and 
grafting  of  trees.  Chamber*. 

*.  To  beat  to  a  Mummy.  To  beat  soundly. 

Aintxoorth. 

To  MUMP.f  f.  o.  [mompelen,  Tcut.  mund. 
Germ,  the  mouth ;  mumia,  Su.  from  mun, 
q.  d.  muitta,  to  work  with  the  mouth. 
Serenius.] 

1.  To  nibble  ;  to  bite  quick ;  to  chew  with 
a  continued  motion. 

Let  bim  not  pry  nor  listen, 
Nor  frisk  about  Ibe  houae 
Like  a  tame  annpi  squirrel  with  a  bell  on. 

Otway. 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick. 

3.  [In  cant  language.]    To  beg. 

Ainsuorth. 

4.  To  deceive ;  to  chouse. 

I'm  resolved  hereafter  to  bend  my  thoughts 
wholly  for  the  service  of  the  nursery,  and  mump 
your  proud  player*. !  V.  of  Burtinfham,  Rehearsal. 

He  watches  them  like  a  younger  brother,  that 
is  afraid  to  be  mainn'a'  of  hi*  *nip. 

K'yrherley,  Lot*  in  a  Vood. 

Mir'MPER.  ».  t.  [In  cant  language.]  A 
beggar. 

To  Mump.*  v.  n. 

1.  To  chatter;  to  make  mouths;  to  grin 
like  an  ape. 

Tbou  world  of  marmosets  and  mumpt^g  apes, 
Unmaake;  put  off  thy  feigned,  borrowed  sbup<-s. 

MarUm,  Scourge  of  Viil.  (1599,)  Hi.  9. 

The  ghost  knock*  •  Harlequin  open*  the  door ; 
and,  seeing  the  apparition,  run*  backward  in  a 
fright,  whips  up  a  dish  of  vermicelli,  with  which 
he  retreats  under  the  table :  the  ghost  enter*,  sits 
down  at  table,  talks  to  Dun  John,  while  Harle- 
quin mump) below,  with  such  buffoonery  as  excite* 
die  mirth  of  the  whole  audience. 

Drumutmd,  Trav.  (Lett.  17-14,)  p.  35. 

2.  To  implore  notice  by  making  a  face  of 
distress ;  to  beg  with  a  false  pretence. 
A  cant  word. 

They  had  no  way  left  for  getting  rid  or  thi* 
mendirant  peneverance,  but  by  sending  for  the 
beadle,  and  forcibly  driving  oar  embassy  of  shreds 
and  patches,  with  all  it*  mumping  cant,  from  the 
inhospitable  door  of  cannibal  castle. 

Burke  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

Mtr'MPtKo.*  «.*.  [from  mump.'} 

1.  Foolish  tricks ;  acts  of  mockery. 

Sherwood. 

2.  Begging  tricks. 


Their  own* 
they  pretend  to  *peak~in  1 

BenUey,  Pkit.  Lips.  )  50. 

MuMPS.f  n.  s.  [mompelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  Sullenness;  silent  anger.  Skinner. 

2.  The  squinancy.  Dr.  Johnson  from 
Ainsworth.  —  ft  is  properly  a  swelling 
of  the  glans  about  the  throat,  and  the 
jaws,  [perhaps  from  the  mutts,  the 
mouth.] 

It  [the  disease]  resembled  the  mump*,  or 
swelling  of  the  chap*. 

White,  Jour,  «/«  Voy.  to  X.  Soul  It  IToJet,  p.  92. 

Mun.*  Must.  See  Mows,  Used  in  the 
north  of  England.  "  I  mutt  gang :  thou 
munnot  gang  :"  i.  e.  I  must,  thou  must 
not,  go. 

Mux,  or  Muws.*  n.  t.  A  vulgar  term  for 
the  mouth.   See  Mouth,  and  Mutts. 

7V»MUNCH.t  v.  a.  [Sec  To  Mounch, 
and  the  etymology  also  of  Mouth.]  To 
chew  by  great  mouthful*.  This  is  like- 
wise written  mounch. 

S»y,  sweet  love,  what  thou  deeir'st  to  eat? 
—  Truly,  s  peck  of  provender;  I  could  muncn 
your  good  dry  oats. 

Shukspeare,  Midi.  Xifhl't  Dream. 

To  Munch,  v.  n.  To  chew  eagerly  by 
great  mouthful*. 

It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that'*  broken  loose,  and 


Ihyden,  Don  Sekotim*. 
Mu'kchrr.  *».  s.  [from  munch.}  One  that 

munches. 
Mund.  n.  s. 

Mund  ib  peace,  from  which  our  law- 
yers call  a  breach  of  the  peace,  mund- 
brech  :  so  Eadmund  is  happy  peace  j 
./Ethcluiund,  noble  peace;  ^tliiiund,  all 
peace ;  with  which  these  are  much  of  the 
same  import:  Irensrus,  Hcsycliius,  Lenis, 
Pacatus,  Scdatus,  Tronquiflus,  &c. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
MU'NDANE-t  adj.  [muudanus,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  world. 

To  have  their  pleasure*  numdayxe. 

Skdkm,  Poems,  p.  266. 

I,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

AirittiMrr,  Poities. 

The  phuonical  hypothesis  of  a  mututane  soul 
will  relieve  us.  GtanriUe,  Scepsis. 

The  atom*  which  now  constitute  heaven  and 
earth,  being  once  separate  in  the  mundane  space, 
could  never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  af- 
fections, bave  convened  into  this  present  frame  of 
thing*.  Brntley,  Serm. 

Munda'hity.*  ».  *.  [from  mundane.}  Se- 
cularly ;  attention  to  the  things  of  the 
world.    Not  in  use. 

The  love  of  mvmumuy,  wherein  do  reside  the 
vital  spirit*  of  tbe  bodv  of  sin. 

IF.  Mvunlogue,  Dev.  Est.  P.  i.  (16*8.)  p.  376. 

Muvda'tion.  n.  s.  [mundas,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  cleansing. 

Mu'.ndatory.  adj.  [from  muttdus,  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  to  cleanse. 

Mu'NDiCK.t  ».  s.  A  kind  of  marcasite  or; 
scmimctal  found  in  tin  mines.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  So  called  from  its  cleanly  shin- 
ing appearance,  [ntundus,  Latin.]  See 
Borlasc's  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  p.  131. 

When  any  metal*  were  in  conuderablv  quantity, 
these  bodies  Isne  die  name  of  marcaniti's,  and  are 
called  ores  :  in  Cornwal  and  tbe  West  they  call 
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Resides  Uonra,  all  ilie  torts  of  miindicl  arc  na- 
turally figured.  Grew,  C^cmol. 

Mumdifica'tion.  [mundusand facto,  Let.] 
Cleansing  any  body,  a*  fro  in  dross,  or 
matter  of  interior  account  to  what  is  to 
be  cleansed.  Qui  icy. 

MusDi  FicATivct  adj.  [nundificatif,  Fr. 
Cotgravc]  Cleansing;  having  the  power 
to  cleanse. 

Gall  is  very  muntlificntiue,  and  was  a  proper 
medicine  to  clear  tin  eyes  of  ToUt 

Brown,  I'uif.  Err. 

MusDrpicATivE.*  n.  *.    A  medicine  to 


We  incarncd  with  an 
lioncd  mundifiratiae.  Tiionwin,  Surgery 

To  MU'NDIFY.f  e.  a.  [mundijicr,  Fr. 
Cotgravc,  mundus  and ^/octo,  Latin.]  To 
cleanse;  to  make  clean. 

Simp)*  wounds,  such  as  arc  mumMrrf  and  kepi 
dean,  do  not  nerd  any  other  hand  but  that  of 
nature.  Jrrewvt. 

The  Ingredients  actuate  Um  spirit*,  aliaorb  toe 
iutistiiial  iupcrfluiiic»,  and  mumlify  the  blood. 

/fancy. 

Mundi'vaoakt.  adj.  [mundivatrut,  Lat.] 
Wandering  through  the  world.  Diet. 

Mvsdv'sovs.  n.  s.  Stinking  tobacco.  A 
cant  word. 

fctliak-  mundungut,  ill  perfuming  scent. 

PhMi,*. 

Mu'nehary.  adj.  [from  muniu,  Latin.] 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift. 

To  MU'NERATE.*  it.  a.  [munero,  Lat.] 
To  reward.    Not  in  use.  Cole*. 

Musera'tion.*  ».  *.  Imuueratio,  Lat.] 
Gift ;  reward.    Not  in  use.  Lemon. 

Muwg-cobx.*  Mixed  com.  See  Mono- 
corn. 

Mu'ngheu  n.  *.  [frequently  written  mon- 
grel.  See  Mosgbel.]  Any  thing  ge- 
nerated between  different  kinds;  any 
thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent causes  or  parents. 

Mastiff,  greyhound,  mungrci  grim, 
Ilu'jnd  ur  tpaDiel,  bruche  or  iym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.  Sheiipmr*. 

Mu'noiiel.  adj.  Generated  between  dif- 
*      ferent  natures ;  baseborn  ;  degenerate. 

Tbou  art  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
covrard,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mungrtt 
bitch.  Shabprart. 

My  people  have  grown  half  wild,  they  would 
not  precipitate  thernsvlrcs  else  into  such  a  mi  it 
mungrrf  war.  Hauett, 

Mungrtt  cur*  bawl,  nutria  and  snap,  where  the 
fox  flit*  before  them,  and  clap  their  utile  between 
the  tcg«  when  an  adversary  makes  head  against 
them.  L'Bttnnge. 

A  foreign  sod  is  sought  and  a  mix'd  mungret 
brood.  IhyieH. 

MUNI'CIPAL-t  adj.  {municipal,  French  ; 
municipals,  ntunicipium,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  a  corporation. 

The  civil  and  municipal  laws. 

Fulltt,  Retentive,  £c.  (1580,)  p.  1 1 1. 

A  counsellor,  bred  op  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
municipal  and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform 
a  just  prince  bow  far  bis  prerogative  extends. 

DryUen. 

Monicipa'hty.*  n.  v  [from  Municipal."} 
The  people  of  a  district  in  the  division 


of  republican  France. 

Do  you  seriously  think,  that  the  territory  of 
1' 'ranee,  upon  the  system  of  eighty-three  Indopcrnt- 
eot  miMKyrttfr*,  can  ever  be  governed  as  ons 
body? 
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To  Mithi'-icate.*  *.«.  [*u*$co,  Latin.] 
To  enrich.   Not  in  use.  Cocker  am. 

Musi'picencb.  ».  s.  [munificence, 
munificentia,  Latin.] 

1.  Liberality ;  the  act  of  giving. 

A  stale  of  poverty  obscures  all  lb* 
liberality  and  munifieene*. 

2.  In  Spenser  it  is  used,  as  it  seems,  for 
fortification  or  strength,  from  munitions 

Jacerc. 

A  natron  streunge  with  their  hnporton*  sway 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence,  — 
Until  that  Locrioe  for  hut  realm*  defence. 

Did  IlL-Ui)  flg.iinxt  tlletn  tualu?,   aud  strung  muni- 

fietna.  Spenser,  F.  tt- 

MUNIFICENT,  adj.  [munifiau,  Latin.] 
Liberal ;  generous. 

Is  he  not  our  most  munificent  benefactor,  our 
wisest  counselor  and  uimt  potent  protector? 

Atttrbury. 

MoNl'riCENTLY.  adv.  [from  munificent.} 

Liberally ;  generously. 
Mu'xiMgNT.t  »♦  *•  [munimentum,  Latin.] 

1.  Fortification ;  strong  hold. 

2.  Support;  defence. 

The  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  triumpeter  J 
With  other  muniment!  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  ftbrick.  SAahpeare,  Crriol. 

3.  Record ;  writing  upon  which  claims 
and  rights  are  founded  ;  evidences  ; 
charters.  See  Cowel  in  V.  Muniment. 

The  mora  aatiant  muniment*  of  Wiiwhcuonbe 
were  destroyed  by  Ire  in  the  reign  of  kir.g  Stephen. 

IrVwfdm,  Hist,  vf  Fuutinftm,  p.  28. 

The  venerable  Gothic  vaulting  of  the  ancient 
muniment  room  l*  Redc-lille  chest,  nrid  the  nia^tT 
monumental  clitrbl  which  prefer* I'd  [Iiwu  incstim. 
able  rrmauis.  IVortiiH,  Rowley  Enef.  p.  3. 

To  MUNITE.  v.  a.  [munio,  Latin.]  To 
fortify  ;  to  strengthen.  A  word  not  in 
use. 

Heat  doth  attenuate,  and  the  more  groat  and 
tangible  pans  contract,  both  to  avoid  vacuum, 
and  to  mumtc  themselves  against  the  force  of  the 
fire.  Bacon,  Kat.  Hist. 

Men,  in  the  procuring  or  munilbtg  of  religious 
unity,  must  not  diaaolv*  to*  laws  of  charily  and 
human  society.  Bacon. 

MuNi'Tiow.f  n.  s.  [munition,  Fr.  munitio, 
Lat.] 

1.  Fortification  ;  strong  hold. 

All  that  r!  got  again*  her  and  her  mnnition. 

/jo.  xxix.  7. 
Kevp  the  otuntlKn;  watch  the  way. 

AUiim,U.  I. 

Authority  is  to  be  a  fenced  as  well  aa  a  brawn 
wall.  The  inward  firmness  of  one  mutt  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  exterior  munitions  of  the  other. 

Sauti,  germ,  vii.  75. 

Victors  uodcr-pin  their  acquests  jure  belli,  that 
they  might  not  be  lost  by  the  cnnunualion  of  ex- 
ternal I'urcauf  »tanding  armies  c "Oft,  L'arnsoin, 


2.  Ammunition  ;  materials  for  war ;  ma- 
terials for  commerce. 

What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  aumino*  sent, 
To  underprop  this  action  ?   Smtapmre,  A'.  Mn. 

lite  king  of  Tripoli*  in  every  hold 
Shut  up  his  men,  munition,  and  his  treasure. 

t'airfm. 

He  provided  victuals  for  lb*  cities,  and  set  io 
them  all  manner  of  munition.     1  Mace.  sir.  10. 

The  bodies  of  men,  mumium,  and  money,  may 
justly  be  called  lb*  sinews  of  war. 

dfJ^aB^i  ^rtJ  Off  £Mp*  cl)t  S*a\ 
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Aad  Iram'd  attorney,  has  sent  vou  a  bag  of  mu- 

—  What  is '!?— Three  hundred  piece*. 

B.  Jmutm,  SUmtem*Nrics. 
It  is  a  city,  arorrg  and  well  .torrd  wid>  a 


Mu'nity.*  n.  i.  [from  munite.}  Security  ; 
freedom.   Not  in  use. 

Devotion  doth  rather  compose  the  munay  than 
inftinge  the  true  liberty  of  our  aneetion. 

If.  Meunlagu,, Da.  Ess-  P.  i.  (ICeB.)  p.  aj. 

Mu'Hsiow.t  n.  s.  Intuition  is  probably  the 
true  word.   See  Mullion.J 

The  upright  posts,  that  divide  the 
several  lights  in  a  window  frame,  are 
called  munniont.  Moxon. 

Muns.*  n.  $.  [ntun,  Su.  Goth,  mund,  Germ, 
and  Dan.  ntunnr,  Icel.]  A  term  for 
the  mouth  and  chops,  noticed  by  Ray  ,• 
and  still  used  iu  vulgar  language. 

Mu'raoe.  n.  t.  [from  murut,  Lat.]  Money 
paid  to  keep  walls  in  repair. 

Mu'ral.  adj.  [muralU,  murut,  Lat.]  Per- 
taining to  a  wall. 

And  repair  d 
Her  murut  broach,  reuinung  whence  it  roll'd. 

sVUtm,  P.  L. 

In  toe  nectarine  and  the  like  < 
fruit,  the  later  your  pruning,  the  b 

AWyis.i 
suture  hi.  life  for  a 


MU'RDER.f  n.  [mopfop,  roop8ep,  Sax. 
murdrum,  law  LaL  the  etymology  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  written,  as  it 
anciently  often  was,  muriher ;  but  of 
late  the  word  itself  has  i 
its  derivatives  universally,  be 
withrf.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  i 


of  the  Sax  monfi,  whence  mopoop, 
of  the  M.  Goth,  maurthr,  require  ntur- 
ther  i  but  murder  has  also  the  authority 
of  the  Su.  Goth,  mord,  the  Teut.  moorrf, 
and  the  old  French  rourrfrr.]  The  act 
of  killing  a  man  unlawfully ;  the  act  of 
killing  criminally. 

Blood  h«h  been  wi«l  ere  now,  I'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  pur^'d  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  tixs  mu/ii"rj  hare  been  perfarrn'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.       Snahpeart,  Macbeth. 

aaugfatcr  grows  nurdrr  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  m.-ikc  a  raaiiaecrc  what  was  a  war.  Drydm. 

The  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  ac- 
count of  God,  the  guilt  of  min-drr,  at  the  offering 
tbvm  to  idols  had  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  XecJhr. 

To  Mu'rder.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  kill  a  man  unlawfully. 

If  be  dies,  I  murder  him,  not  they.  Dryrft*. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Cen'et  thou  quake  and  change  Iby  colour, 
Hunter  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  begin,  and  Mop  again  ?  5ao*ai, 

Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  Hie  proud  cwlar*  lo  the  fiery  tun; 
Murtirring  inipoaaibulty,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Mu'rdbb.  ijiiery'.    An  outcry  when  life  is 
in  danger. 
Kill  men  I* the  dark!  where  be  theve  bloody 
thieves? 

II  o,  mfcroVr  /  mwrdrr  /         Shnkspettrt.  Othcih. 
Mu'RDERBR.f  n.  I.  [from  murder."} 
1.  One  who  has  shed  human  blood  un- 
lawfully; one  who  has  killed 
criminally. 

5M  2 
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Thaws  oast  ktU  to*  with  thy 
grsrvee  tnenot  to  die; 
art  the  mttrdmr, 

I  a*s  his  hod 


ind  it 
that  tlwu 


softest  things, 


Not  bear  the  knife 

Tbou  tail's*  ma  there  Is 
"Tit  pretty  rare, 

That  ryes,  that  are  the  frail'stand 
Who  shut  their  onward  gum  on 
Should  be  cnll'd  tyrants,  butchers, 


The  very  horrour  of  the  fact  had  sttipificsi  all 
curiosity,  rod  so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that 
•Ten  the  wsurt/errr  himself  might  have  escaped. 

W'ottois. 

Like  tome  rich  or  mighty  mureVrrr, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 
Who  frailer  for  new  mischiefs  doe*  appear, 
And  dares  the  world  to  lax  him  with  the  old. 

Dryden. 

This  stranger  having  hud  a  brother  lulled  by 
the  conspirator,  and  hiring  Bought  in  rain  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge,  chanced  to  meet  the  nr> 
direr  in  the  temple.  Addixm. 

With  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  guilt, 
The  rnurtlrrcr  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  split. 

8**ft. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  in  ships  of 
war;  called  also  amurdering-piece. 

^A  csM-abotieany  kind  of  mall  bullets,  nailos, 
SmiA*  ,Srt*OroOMaer,  (16*7.) 

Mu'sderrss.  n.  t.  [horn  murderer.]  A 
woman  that  commits  murder. 

When  by  thy  eeera,  O  mwnlmnf  I  am  dead. 
Then J^"1.'  m»  to  thy  bed,  ^ 

Bonne. 

The  miiT-i/Wrr  mother,  and  consuming  ton. 

l>*V.lrn. 

Art  thou  the  nurd,™  then  of  wretched  Leius. 

Ihyddt. 

Mu'rderino-fiece.*  n.  *•.  A  small  piece 
of  ordnance.  The  small  cannon,  which 
are,  or  were,  used  in  the  forecastle, 
half-deck,  or  steerage  of  a  ship  of  war, 
were  within  a  century  called  ruurdering- 
pieccs.  Malone. 

This, 

Like  to  a  manlmay-jiaecr,  In  many  put 
Gimme  superfluous  death. 


nanv  places 

Shahp. 
,  aims  not  a 


.  .  HamJet. 

And,  like  a  latiriirr,^-;,;^,  aims  not  atone, 
But  ell  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level. 

Beaum.  and  Ft.  Uoui.  Marring: 
Mu'bdermsnt.  n. $.  [from  murder.'}  The 
act  of  killing  unlawfully.    Not  in  use. 
To  bar  came  message  of  the  mttns^rmesif. 

Fairfax. 

Mll'RDEROUS.  adj.  [from  murder  J]  Bloody; 
guilty  of  murder  ;  addicted  to  blood. 

Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderxna  tyranny 
Sis  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  die  world.  Skahp. 
Oh  murdrrout  cuieocnb !  what  should  such  a 
fool 

Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ?       Sliahpeart,  Othello. 

Enfore'd  to  fly 
Thence  into  Egypt,  till  the  murderous  king 
Were  dead,  who  sought  his  life ;  and  missiiur, 

With  infant  blood  tho  streets  of  Bethlehem. 

Milun,  P.  B. 
If  she  bas  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  munhnrstr  rapine  and  seditious  strife ; 
In  everlasting  dnrkness  must  she  lie.  Prior. 

Mtr'RDBROOSLT.*  adv.  [from  murderou*.] 
In  a  bloody  or  a  cruel  manner.  Sherwood. 

MURE-t  n.  t.  [war,  Fr.  murui,  Lat.]  A 
wall.    Not  now  in  use. 
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The  rtreirhtes  seemed  to  be  ahutt  op  with  a  long 
«nre  of  yce. 

SetlU,  Lot  Voyage  of  Owl.  Frohuktr,  (1577.) 
Girt  with  a  triple  mure  of  shining  brass. 

Heywoodr  CjVJen  Age,  (161 1.) 
The  hsceesant  cave  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

SaacrrsawY,  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 

To  MoRK.f  f.  a.  [murer,  Fr.  from  murus, 
Latin.]    To  inclose  in  walls. 

Tlie  five  kings  are  rnunrvi  in  a  care. 

.Aitwisfl,      Heaili  if  the  Chaptrr- 
He  had  wilfully  mured  up  himself  as  fui  ana- 
chores,  the  wont  of  all  prisoners. 

Bp.  Hall,  Eput.  D.  1.  E.  3. 
All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  attired  up,  except 
(BCh  as  were  reserved  to  sally  out  ax.  XrulUi. 

Mu'rengbr.  n.  t.  [mums,  Latin.]  An 
overseer  of  a  wall.  Ainsworth. 

Mu'riatkd.*  adj.  [from  wMcn'o,  Latin.] 
Put  in  brine. 

Early  fruits  of  some  plants,  wheel  ttttsr-ssiso'  or 
pickled,  are  justly  esteemed ,    Eaelyn,  Act*.  {  13. 

Muria'tick.  adj.  Partaking  of  the  taste 
or  nature  of  brine,  from  nutria,  brine  or 
pickle.  Quiitcy. 

If  the  scurvy  bo  entirely  mxruhic*,  praeeding 
fmm  a  diet  of  salt  flesh  or  fish,  aptiscorbutick 
vegetables  may  be  given  with  success,  but  tem- 
pered with  adds.  Arbulhnot. 

MURK.  n.  t.  [mord,  Danish,  dark.]  Dark 
new ;  want  of  light. 

Ere  twice  in  mHrt,  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Heaporaa  bath  quonch'd  bis  sleepy  lamp. 


Murk.*.*.    Husks  of  fruit.  Ainmorth. 
Mu'rkt.  adj.  \morch,  Danish.]    Dark  ; 
cloudy ;  wanting  light.' 

Til*  murivM  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
SluUl  never  mek  mine  honour  into  lost. 

SfrairjKQTt,  TdH-ptttr 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  asstray  air, 
.Sagacious  of  bis  quarry.  Mlijn,  P.  L. 

A  murky  storm  deep  lowering  o'er  our  beads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos'd  ilaslf  to  Cynthia's  ajlrer  ray.  Addison. 

MU  RMUR,  n.  t.  \mtrmur,  Latin ;  tmrr- 
mttrc-,  French.] 

1.  A  low  shrill  noiae. 

Flame  as  it  moveth  within  itself,  or  is  blown  by 

a,  gteetJi  Bacon,  ,V,rf.  iiist. 

When  the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky, 
Or  setting,  seise  Use  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
'1  lien  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  Held.  Pope. 

lilaclt  MelaticLoly  sits 
J>repen-,  the  murmur  of  tlse  falliog  floods, 

rea  es  .     wner  p^,. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed ;  a  com- 
plaint not  openly  uttered. 

Some  discontents'  there  are  ;  some  idle  mur- 
murs  i 
How  idle  ssitrsnMrs .' 

The  doors  are  all  shut  up ;  the  «  eallhier  sort. 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  tljeir  eyes, 
\V'nlli  to  and  fro  before  their  ulwit  shops.  Ihydern. 

To  Mu'rmuk.   v.  n.  [rftstrwuro,  Latin ; 

murmurer,  French.] 
1 .  To  give  a  low  shrill  sound. 

The  invnnurmg  surge, 
That  on  the  unnutnber'd  idle  pebbles  ehafrs, 
fan  sraa-e  be  beard  so  high.  A',  lovr. 

The  fcmu  mxtrwtr,  and  tire  mr~tj  joar,  ^ 
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The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  msirmurrruj  < 
Invite  to  gvtntle  sleep  the  lab'riog  swain. .  _ 

2.  To  grumble ;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen 
discontent ;  with  at  before  things,  and 
again»t  before  persons. 

Tlie  Rood  we  hare  enjoy'd  from  heavens  free 
wlffj 

And  shall  we  esurmur  to  endure  the  ill  ?  Drydrn. 

Murmur  not  rrt  your  aickneas,  for  thereby  you 
will  sin  against  God's  provide  nee. 

Wake,  Prep,  for  I)eaiA. 

The  pood  ootssequences  of  this  scheme,  which 
will  execute  itself  without  murmuring  ofas'sus  the 
government,  are  eery  etstble.  Svifi. 

Murmora'tiom.*  n.s.  [mtirTnarrifio,  Lat.] 
A  low  sound ;  the  act  of  murmuring,  or  mut- 
tering.   Cslling  it  a  magical  rHSsrwareiieji. 

Ann  *  on  Ike  Mem.  Tat.  (1800.)  p.  446. 

Mit'rmurbr.  n.  t.  [from  nturmHr.^  One 
who  repines ;  one  who  complains  sul- 
lenly ;  a  grumbler ;  a  rcpiner  j  a 
plainer. 

Has  van's  peace  be  with  him ! 
That's  christian  care  enough ;  for  living  \ 


There's  places  of  rebuke.       Satsens.  Urn.  Till. 

The  wiu ssui  «i  is  turned  off  so  the  company  of 
those  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  iishabit  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  Gov.  of  tie  Tmguo. 

SUM  might  tr» discontented  mxnstarrr  cry, 
Ah  hapless  late  of  man!  ah  wretch  doom'd  one* 


Mu'RMUmiKG.*  K.  s.  [from  murmur.] 
1.  A  low  sound  ;  a  continued  murmi 


A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatt.  doe  hi 
AH  striving  to  in&xe  their  feeble  stmges, 
That  irom  their  noyarve*  he  so  where  can  rest ; 
Ilut  vvitli  bis  clownish  bands  tlieir  tender  wings 
He  ssruaaeth  OR,  sad  oft  doth  mar  their  murmur- 
ingl.  Sptntrr,  F.  Q. 

His  voice  was  hoarse  aod  hollow,  yet  so  strong, 
As  when  yon  hear  the  asatrwitsria^  of  a  throng 
In  some  vast  arched  hall ;  or  like  as  when 
A  lordly  lion  anger \l  in  his  den 

Dmyitm,  David  mnd  GoSoU. 

2.  Complaint  half  suppressed. 

Do  all  things  without  ssvssrmanaurs  and  dU- 
putings.  Phil.  li.  14. 

At  his  return  to  the  court  he  found  no  change 
in  faces,  but  smothered  sBsrrmtrrings  for  the  loss 
of  SO  many  gallant  gentlemen. 

"utloss,  D.  of  Dudanfhnm, 

Murmuring  is  a  secret  discontented  muttering 
one  to  another  of  things  that  we  dislike,  or  per- 
sons that  we  distaste ;  and  the  eery  word  in  all 
languages  seems  as  harsh  unto  our  ears,  as  the 
sin  is  hateful  unm  our  aouls. 

Bp.  mturmt,  Chanel  </  TmlA,  p.  S38. 

Mu'rmukikgly.*  adv.  [from  murii«r«"ri£.] 
With  a  low  sound ;  mutteringly. 

Mir'RattJRoes.*  adj.  [from  matrwar.]  Ex- 
citing  murmur. 

Round  bis  swoin  heart  the  murmsiersut  fury 
rolls.  Pope,  Odyu.  90. 

Mt/'RMIVAL.  «.  t.  [mornefle,  Fr.  from  mor- 
ner,  to  stun.]    Four  cards  of  a  sort. 

Skinner,  and  Ainrooorih . 
MuRit.*  r.  *.   A  catarrh.  Obsolete.  Dr. 
Johnson  notices  this  word  in  the  ety- 
mology of  murrain. 

I  never  spit  nor  cough  more  thaa  this;  and 
that  but  since  I  caught  this  marre. 

Uuteoign*,  Tr.  of  Arioito't  Suppooet,  (If fits) 

MU'RRAIN.t  »•*.   [Tho  etymology  of 
this  word  is  not  clear;  mur  is  on  old 
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word  for  a 


to  die.  Dr. 

it,  with  greater  probability, 
Greek  »«***/»*•,  to  waste,  to 
whence  the  old  French  marrane,  "  sorte 
de  maladie  epidemiuue."  Roq.  Glow. 
Our  word  was  formerly  writteu  morren.~] 
The  plague  in  cattle. 

Awjy  ragg'd  rami,  care  I  what  mvmrin  kill. 

&/»e». 

Soma  trials  would  be  mnde  or  mliiuio  of  water 
in  ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  tbcm  mora  milch,  to 
fatten,  or  to  keep  them  from  vuimm.  Bacon. 


Mi'«u.n.«.    A  kind  of  bird. 

;  the  first  sort  wf 


moiim, 
Cireie. 

.  orff'.  [«or&,  Fr.  worefb,  Ital. 
a  moor.]   Darkly  red. 

Leaves  of  mu  tree,  turn  a  little  murrey  or 
reddish.  Boom. 

They  rmplny  it  in  certain  proportions  to  tinge 
tbetr  glass  both  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purplish 

B.yU. 


Painted  glass  of  a  sanguine  red,  will  not  avend 
in  powder  above  a  nanny.       .Draw,  Pid^.  Err. 


Cornelius  jumps  out,  a  stocking  upou 
and  a  waistcoat  of  iwvrrry.  coloured  sal 


upon 
fab  body. 

Mo'rbiow.  a.  *.  [often  written  morion. 
See  Morion.  Junius  derives  it  from 
auinu,  a  wail.]  A  helmet ;  a  casque ; 
armour  for  the  head. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  mumoHj  stcwM, 
Aud  in  their  basket-hiha  tbeir  bee 'rage  btrwM. 

i'mg. 

Murth  of  corn.  n.  t.    Plenty  of  grain. 

Ainmiorih. 

Mt/aA'no.*  *.  t.  [mmtard,  French.]  A 
dreamer ;  one  who  is  apt  to  be  absent 
of  mind.   Obsolete.    The  word  is  now 


□o  muardt. 

Chancer,  Rm.  Jt.  3356. 

Mu'acADBX.t  1  ">  *•  [mated,  mueadd,  Fr. 

Mr/scADtus.  J  motcatdio,  Iulian  ;  either 
from  the  fragrance  resembling  the  nut- 
meg, nux  materia,  or  from  mutco,  a  fly  ; 
flies  being  eager  of  those  grapes.]  A 
kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and 
sweet  near. 

[He]  quaiTd  off  the  nvusrouW, 
And  threw  the  am*  aU  in  the  sexton's  fee. 

SnaJapcarr. 

The  musrodw  stays  fur  ll»  bride  at  church. 
jlrmbt.  Hut  aftht  Two  Maid,,  cfe.  (IS09.) 

MTJ'SCLE.  n.t.  {mutcte,  Fr.  ntutcuiat, 
Lat.  muj-cula,  Sax.] 

1.  Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel 
plates  of  fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  inclosed 
by  one  common  membrane :  all  the 
fibres  of  the  same  plate  are  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  tied  together  at  ex- 
tremely little  distances  by  short  and 
fibres:  the  fleshy  fibres  are 
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esvise  by  a  common  mem- 
:  each  lesser  fibre  consists  of  very 
vesicles  or  bladders,  into  which 
we  suppose  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves  to  open,  for  every  muscle  re- 
ceives branches  of  all  those  vessels, 
which  must  be  distributed  to  every  fibre: 
the  two  ends  of  each  muscle  or  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  iibrcs  axe,  in  the  limbs 
of  animals,  fastened  to  two  bones,  the 
one  moveable,  the  other  fixed ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  muscles  contract, 
they  draw  the  moveable  bone  according 
to  the  direction  of  their  fibres.  Quincy. 

The  instruments  of  motlm  are  the  mtucUs,  the 
fibres  whereof,  contracting  themselves,  more  the 
several  parts  of  tb*  body.  I.acia. 

A  bivalve  shell-fish. 

Of  shell. fish,  there  are  wrinkles,  limpets,  cockles 
■ad  mutcJa.  Cam,,  Slav,  of  CmutxHl. 

It  M  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  oysters 
and  mttaaVr  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  lb* 
ffahewWm  Prmdencr. 
Two  pair  of  small  esusoff  abetla  waa  found  in  a 
Metone  quarry.  Woodward  on  Famlt. 

Musco'sitv.  ju  t.  [mutcotus,  Latin.]  Mos- 
siness. 

Mu'bcour.  adj.  [from  mmadutt,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  muscles;  performed  by  mus- 
cles. 

By  the  sssucsuot  motion  and  perpetual  Bin  of 
the  liquids  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  arc  thrown 
out  of  the  body.  jtrbvikiu*. 

Muscula'rity.  n.i.  [from  muicular.~]  The 
state  of  having  muscles. 

The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  oat  and  cut  to 
pieces,  will  still  more,  which  mny  depend  upon 
tl>oir  great  thickness  and  maarttAsrwy.  Grrti-,  Afut. 

Mi/scuLOUS.t  adj.  [miuadtux,  Fr.  mus- 
eulottu,  Lat.] 

1.  Full  of  muscles ;  brawny. 

They  are  mtunafoiut  and  strong,  beyond  what 
their  sue  gives  riaino  for  c*  peeling. 

Jensen,  Jeurw.  W,U.  Idmd,. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle. 

The  uvea  baa  a  nstscakwj  power,  and  can  di- 
late and  coo  tract  that  round  bole,  called  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  trans- 
mission of  light.  Jkfere. 

Must,  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
J.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  absence 
of  mind ;  brown  study. 

The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  make, 
That  still  be  sat  long  time  astooiihed 
At  in  great  mur,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 

Sl*n*r,F.  Q. 

Ha  waa  Cll'd 
With  admiration  and  devrp  rasur,  to  bear 
Of  things  so  liigh  and  strange.  Jlttlm,  P.  L. 

%  The  power  of  poetry. 

licgin,  my  mAnr.  Cariry. 


Triumph,  and 


again. 
Waller. 


Lorlona's  fate,  in  long  oblivion  cast. 
The  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 

f*pt. 

To  MUSE.  r.n.  [witter,  Fr.;  muyien,  Dutch ; 

muMO,  Lat.] 
1.  To  ponder;  to  think  dose;  to  study  in 

silence. 

If  he  (pake  courteously,  be  angled  (he  people's 
heart k ;  if  he  were  silent,  he  wuuevf  upon  some 
dangerous  plot.  Sidney. 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth, 
bow  they  dajly  frequented  Uie  church,  how  atten- 


i/outrr. 
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tire  ear  may  gise  onto  the  < 
careful  they  were  to  reronnber  i 
mwje  thereupon  by  themselves. 

Carter's  father 
When  he  lauh  au'd  of  taking  king 
BeMow  d  bis  lip,  c*  that  t 
As  h  rain'd  kasaea. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom ;  and  my  I 
mus,'  of  uriderstaiKling.  Paoim  llil.  3. 

Her  Ac*  upon  a  sudden  glittered,  so  that  I  was 
afraid  of  lier,  and  mused  what  It  might  be. 

S  £ntVo*,x.  25. 

All  men  mtued  in  tbeir  hearts  of  John,  whether 
he  wen  Use  Christ  or  not.  St.  Lttkt,  iii.  1 5. 

On  those  he  astau'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 

We  ma ki  so  much  on  the  one,  thai  are  are  apt 
to  overlook  and  forget  tl»  other.  Altcrbury,  Serm. 

2.  To  be  absent  of  mind ;  to  be  attentive 
to  something  not  present;  to  be  in  a 
brown  study. 
Wh^Mnu*  thou  lost  the 


To 


(I  Ktven  inv  traisurc*  ft 
thlck-ey'd  sastwroj  and 


blood  in  thy 

ray  rigbti  of  the*, 
curs'd  roelascholy. 


You  suddenly  arose  and  watk'd  about. 
Muting  and  sighing  with  your  arm*  across. 


Lists  not  to  eat,  ■ 


The  sad  king 


,  sleeps 


3.  To  wonder ;  to  be  amazed. 

Muk  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  , 
For  what  I  will,  I  will.  Stehjiart. 

Do  not  as  use  at  uie,  my  most  worthy  friends  j 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity.     S*oJtqmrt,  Macbax. 

To  Muse.*  v.  a.   To  meditate ;  to  think 

Han  so  peri  our  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  miuutg  praise. 

7'homton,  Spring. 
Come  then,  espressive  Silence  !  miisr  his  praise. 

7%omjLm,  7/ymir. 

Mu'beput..  adj.  [from  mute.']  Deep  think- 
ing ;  silently  thoughtful. 

rull  at  muxfiil  muumgs,  wlsieb  presage 
The  loss  of  rea&on,  aud  conclude  in  rage,  IhviU-n. 

Mi  'selrss.*  adj.  [imtse  and  let*.]  Re- 
gardlcss  of  the  power  of  poetry. 

Afulri!esi  aud  uobookitb  they  were,  minding  no- 
thing but  the  feats  of  war.      JisV/jn,  j1mn>4£iti._o. 

Mu'sbr.  n.  t.  [from  mtwe.]  One  who 
muses;  one  apt  to  be  ab«ent  of  mind. 

Mu'sET.t  n.  t.  [in  hunting.]  The  place 
through  which  the  hare  goes  to  relief. 
Dr.  Johnson  from  Bailey. —  Mutet  is  a 
gap  in  a  hedge.  Cotgrave  in  V.Trouee. 

The  purblind  hare, — 


through  the  which  he  goes, 
Arc  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaxe  his  foes. 

SSotsrsmrr,  Ven.  and  Aden, 

Musa'uM.f  R- «.  [statritw.]  A  repository  of 
learned  curiosities. 

Our  sciolists  will  often  write  mswsn  for  asa- 
aestns  i  as  Mr.  Thoreaby,  in  the  account  he  lias 
given  u*  of  fata  collection  of  rarities,  end  others  ; 
but  the  Creek  word  is  auaraiar,  L.  c.  maurum,  in 
Englislt.  /'rgar,  ^sumym.  r.  43. 

Mu'shroou.  n,  t.  [m^irscAeroit,  French.^ 
1.  Muthroonu  are  by  carious  naturniistH 
esteemed  perfect  plants,  though  tbeir 
flowers  and  seeds  liave  not  as^yet  been 
discovered:  the  true  champignon  or 
appe 
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form  like  a  button,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  rat  also  the  stalk,  is  very  white, 
but  being  opened,  the  under  part  is  of 
a  livid  flesh  colour,  but  the  fleshy  part, 
when  broken,  is  very  white ;  when  they 
are  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  they 
will  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  explicate 
themselves  almost  to  a  flatness,  and  the 
red  part  underneath  will  change  to  a 
dark  colour :  in  order  to  cultivate  them, 
open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the 
mushrooms,  where  you  will  find  the 
earth  very  often  full  of  small  white 
knobs,  which  are  the  off-acts  or  young 
mushroom*;  these  should  be  carefully 
red,  preserving  them  in  lumps  with 
earth  about  them,  and  planted  in 
hot  beds.  Miller. 

1.  An  upstart ;  a  wretch  risen  from  the 
dunghill. 

Mutlirooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they 
are  unsown  i  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  In 
Mate,  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. 

Iiacon,  .Xat.  Mitt. 

Tully,  tbe  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  hautc  of  a  country  town.  Dryiien. 

Mu'simoowsTONE.  it.  s.  (  mushroom  and 
stonr.")    A  kind  of  fossil. 

Fifteen  mushroamstones  of  the  tame  sliape. 

MU'SICK.  *t.  *.  [r»»a<ici| ;  mtuique,  Fr.] 

1.  The  science  of  harmonica)  sounds. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mitskk  in  himself, 
Nor  U  not  mo* 'd  with  concord  of  tweet  founds, 
Ii  fit  for  treason*.        Snahtpeare,  Merck,  of  Fen. 

Now  look  into  the  munct.maurr'a  gains. 
Where  noble  youth  at  vast  expenee  b  taught, 
Hut  eloquence  not  valu'd  at  a  groat.  Dryiien,  Juv- 

2.  Instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 

When  she  spake, 


t  words,  like  draping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 
And  "twist  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silter  sound,  that  heavenly  musick  seem'd  to 
make.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

Such  musiei,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung. 

Milan,  Ode  KtUiv. 
By  musick  minds  an  emjal  tamper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  lilgh,  nor  sink  too  low  ; 
W  amours  she  Ares  with  animated  sounds, 


Pvpe. 


the  bleeding  lover. 
We  h»T»  dancing 


id  Pvpe. 

S.  Entertainments  of  instrumental  har- 
mony. 

What  mustee,  and 

to  manv  in  thL*  world 


*>id  pulms  arc  to  you, 

Mu'sical.  adj.  [i 


diversions,  are 
Slid  dt-vutionv. 

Fr.  from  mmick.l 


1.  Harmonious ;  melodious  ;  sweet  sound- 
ing. 

The  merry  birds 
Cbaunled  above  their  cheerful  harmony, 

And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  consort. 
That  ouickcn'd  the  dull  sp'rit  with  muncaj  com. 

Spenser,  F.  Q, 
noise  of  folly, 
.  I 

The*  chauDtrcss  oft  the  wood  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  CTcti-soog.       Milton,  II  Pens. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  bis  author's  sense. 
In  poetical  expression*  and  in  musical  numbers. 

Dryien. 

2.  Belonging  to 


Several  autairai  instrttmants  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give 
great  light  to  the  dispute  between  iho  ancient  and 
modem  musick.  .-Iitliwn. 

Mu'sicallt.T  adv.  [from  mi«/«i/.] 

1.  Harmoniously  ;  with  sweet  sound. 

Valentine,  musically  coy, 
Shunn'd  Plurdra's  arms.  AMison. 

2.  In  conformity  to  the  rules  of  musick. 

Though  he  be  not  apt  to  break  out  into  singing, 
—  yet  he  will  drink  often  mustcaiiy  a  health  to 
every  oue  of  these  six  Dotes,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la. 

I      Howell,  Lett.  ii.  54* 
Mu'sicALVRSS.f  n.  t.  [from  musical.]  Har- 
mony. 

The  peculiar  mvsicalnets  of  the  Ant  of  these 
lines,  in  particular,  arises  principally  from  its 
consisting  entirely  of  Iambic  feet. 

/>.  Warton,  Ess.  on  Pope, 

Ml-si'ciak.  ».  t.  [musicus,  Lat.  mtuicien, 
Fr  ]  One  skilled  in  harmony  ;  one  who 
performs  upon  instruments  of  musick. 

Though  the  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you, 
Stand  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  strait  tbey  shall  be  here.      Slvtiip.  Hen.  IF. 

The  niglttingale,  if  sbe  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  guose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Skokspeart. 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  titan  ever  was ; 
but  be  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  msus- 
dan  that  maketh  on  excellent  air  in  musick,  and 
not  by  rule.  Iiacon,  Essays. 

The  praise  of 


cian  sung ; 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  Dryien. 

Mu'sisc*  n.  t.  [from  muse.]  Meditation  ; 


If  we  did  think 
His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth, 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  be  sIkmiUI  still 
Dwell  In  bis  musints.      Shalcspenre,  Hen.  Fill. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge — are  sweet  as  the 
wakened  musings  of  delightful  thoughts  which  not 
only  dew  the  mind  with  perfumes  that  ever  re- 
fresh us,  but  raise  us  to  the  mountain  that  givas 
us  view  of  Canaan  ;  and  shows  us  rays  and 
glimpse*  of  the  glory  that  shall  after  crown  us. 
Yet  it  is  the  object  only  that  makes  these  good 
unto  men,  when  God  is  the  ocean  that  all  Ms 
streams  make  way  unto.  Fcltham  on  Bales,  ii.  1 1. 

Men  of  learning  are  wont  to  be  vilified,  that  they 
use  to  be  so  much  alfected  with  the  pleasant 
of  their  own  thoughts,  as  to  abhor  the 
and  toil  of  business. 

8p.  Hist.  R.  S.  p.  335. 

MUSK.t  «•  s.  [musehio,  Italian ;  muse,  Fr. 
from  the  Arab,  moscha,  whence  pArxH 
or  islrxn,  Gr.  Barb.  V.  Meursii  Gloss.] 

A  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance  of 
a  dark  blackish  colour,  with  some  tinge 
of  a  purplish  or  blood  colour  in  it, 
feeling  somewhat  smooth  or  unctuous : 
its  smell  is  highly  perfumed,  and  too 
strong  to  be  agreeable  in  any  large 
quantity:  its  taste  is  bitterish:  it  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  mostly 
from  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  some 
from  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China; 
the  animal  which  produces  it  is  of  a 
very  singular  kind,  not  agreeing  with 
any  established  genus:  it  is  of  the  size  of 
a  common  goat  but  taller:  the  bag  which 
contains  the  musk,  is  three  inches  long 
and  two  wide,  and  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  creature's  belly.  Hill. 

Some  putrefactions  nnd  excrements  yield  ex- 
cellent odours  •  a*  civet  and  muat. 

A'oi.  Hisl. 


To  Mui  x.*  v.  a.  Tmutsjiur,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]   To  perfume  with  musk. 

Cotgrav*. 

Musk.  n.  t.  [musca,  Lat.]   Grape  hya- 
cinth or  grape  flower. 
Mu'stLArpLK.  n.  t.    A  kind  of  apple. 

Ainsworlh. 

Mu'skcat.  n.  *.  [mutt  and  car.]    The  ani- 
mal from  which  musk  is  got. 

Mrj'SKCHERRY.  ff.  t.     A  SOft  of  cherry. 

Ainsxeorth. 

MU'SKET.f  n.  s.  [mousquet,  French ; 
motquetto,  Italian,  a  small  hawk.  Many 
of  the  fire-arms  arc  named  from  animals. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  From  motchetta,  low 
Lat.  "  balista  qusrdam  antiquis."  Du 
Cange.] 
1.  A  soldiers  hand 


ridgun. 

Thou 


Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 

Of  smoky  mtusrlt.  Ssaltspeare,  Alts  Well. 

We  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  than  any 
you  have  out  of  your  muskets.  Bacon. 

They  charge  their  muskets,  and  with  hot  desire 
Of  full  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  fire. 

r«fler. 

He  perceived  a  body  of  their  hone  within 
FTiuoVet-shot  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him. 

Clarendon. 

One  was  brought  to  us,  shot  with  a  nsukti  hall 
on  the  right  side  of  Ids  bead.    Wiseman,  Sorcery. 

2.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  the  fe- 
male of  which  is  the  sparrow-hawk  ;  so 
that  eyas  musket  is  a  young  unfledged 
male  hawk  of  that  kind.  Hunmer. 
[mouchet,  Fr.  perhaps  from  mtuca,  Lat. 
a  fly.] 

Here  come*  Utile  Robin.  — 
How  now  my  eyas  musket,  what  news  with  you  ? 


Shakspeart. 
•too  weak, 


The  musket  and  the  coystrtl 1 
Too  fierce  the  falcon. 

MusKBTE'EB-t  n.  s.  [from  musket.]  A  sol- 
dier whose  weapon  is  his  musket. 


The  duke  of  Alva  went  himself  with  a  corn- 
pany  of  muscaleert,  and  conquered  them. 

Howell,  Instr.  For.  7>ai<.  p.  136. 
NotwitltvAiuliiig  they  laid  lined  some  hedges 
with  musarieers,  they  pursued  litem  till  they  were 
dispersed.  Clarendon. 

Musarro'os.t       [moutqueton,  Fr.] 

1.  A  blunderbuss  ;  a  short  gun  of  a  large 
bore.  Did. 

2.  One  whose  weapon  is  a  musketoon. 

The  ambasaedour  moved  slowly  towards  the 
sultan's  palace,  all  the  way  passing  between  a 
double  guard  of  archers  and  musaueiooru. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Tear.  p.  111. 

Mu'skiness.    n.  s.  [from   musk.]  The 
scent  of  musk. 

.  [mtuca,  Lat.]  A  sting* 


j.  J  in 


MuSvtUl'TTO. 

Indies. 

They  paint  themselves  to  keep  off  the  muskiuu. 

Purcnas,  Pilgrim.  (1617,)  p.  1085. 

If  in  writing  voyages  you  have  occasion  to  send 
messengers  tlirough  an  uninhabited  country,— 
infest  them  with  musauiltos.  Cnmtrtdge. 

Muskme'lon.  n.  t.  [mutk  and  melon.]  A 
fragrant  melon. 

The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco  must  be  from 
the  beat  of  the  earth  or  tun ;  we  see  some  lending 
of  ibis  in  tnuskmeiuns,  which  are  sown  upon  a 
hotbed  duogod  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upon 
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MtrtKFKAiu  n.  $.  [musk  and  pear.]  A 
fragrant  pear. 

Mu'skrose.  n.  t.  [muti  and  rw.]  A  rose 
to  called,  1  suppose,  from  its  fragrance. 

In  May  Mid  Judo  come  rose*  of  til  kinds,  ci- 
ceyt  The  m w Inch  comes  later,     tlticon,  Kssays. 

Thyrsi*,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay 'd 
The  huddling  brook  10  hear  lit*  madrigal, 
And  sweeteo'd  every  auueruar  of  the  dale. 

MHUm,  Camus. 

The  ssiutroar  will,  If  a  lusty  plant,  bear  flower* 
io  autumn,  without  cutting.  B  .vtc.  ■ 

Mi/nky.  adj  [from  mink."]  Fragrant; 
sweet  of  scent 

There  eternal  summer  dwell*. 
And  weit  wind*,  widi  musty  wing. 
About  the  cudar'n  allies  fling 

Nard  and  eaaaia'a  balmy  smells.  Milton,  Comut. 

Mu'slin.t  n.  t.  [mouueUn,  French  ;  from 
the  port  whence  muslin  was 
Europe.    Baumgarten,  Sup 
n.  Univ.  His.  Li.  144.]    A  fine  stud 
of  cotton,  imported  from  the 
Indies.  There  is,  in  modern  times, 
imitation  of  it  called  British  muslin, 
in  this  country. 
By  the  uw  of  certain  attire  made  of  camhrick 
or  miun'a  upon  her  head,  (he  attained  to  such 
eeil  art  In  the  motion  of  her  eye*.  Tatter. 

In  half-whipt  auutin  needle*  useless  lie, 
And  shuttlecocks  acrou  the  counter  fly.  Gay 

Mr/snoL.  n.  t.  [muterole,  French.]  The 
noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle.  Bailey. 

Muss.f  n.  t.  [Cotgravc  mentions  mousche, 
Fr.  H  the  play  called  mutt ;'  which 
snort  Brand  notices  in  his  Popular  An- 
tiquities, and  cites  Dr.  Grey  as  deducing 
it  "  a.  Muscho  inventorc."]  A  scramble. 

When  I  cry'd  ho ! 
Like  boy*  unto  a  mutt,  king*  would  start  forth, 
And  Cry,  Your  will  ?   Skaktpeare,  Ant.  and  Cttnp. 

The  monies  rattle  not,  nor  are  tbey  thrown, 
To  make  a  must  yet  'mong  the  gamesome  suitors. 

B.  Josmn,  Magu.  Lady. 
Bsuble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there'*  a  etuis  of  more  than  half  the  town. 

Dryden,  Prat  (1690.) 

Mi/ssel.*  ».  $.  A  shell  fish.  So  muscle 
is  sometimes  written.  [mtusale,  Fr.] 

MussiTA'Tiox.f  «•  *•  [muttito,  Lat.]  Mur- 
mur ;  grumble.  Dullokar. 

Their  words  seemed  as  if  they  came  out  of  a 
bottle,  or  whose  voice  resembled  the  murmur,  or 
mustthi/uis,  which  liquor  makes  that  is  pent  up  in 
a  bottle. 

Tuunf  »n  Idsdatnvi  Corrupt.  (1734,)  ii.  144. 

MUSSULMAN.*/  »•  *•  [Arab,  salama, 
which  in  the  fourth  conjugation  is 
aslama,  to  enter  into  the  state  of  salva- 
tion :  hence  etlam,  the  saving  religion  ; 
and  mutlimoH,  or,  as  we  call  it,  music- 
man,  he  that  believeth  therein.  Pri- 
deaux,  Life  of  Mahomet,  2d.  ed.  p.  19.] 
A  mahoractan  believer. 

Amongst  Mahometans,  she  [Zaynnb]  is  *ur- 
named  a  mother  of  miuiufmen  or  true  believers. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  821. 
The  full-fed  vwitntlman. 

Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther. 
With  Turks  they  are  good  msusrfaunu,  with 
Jews  tiiey  pas*  for  Jews.  Xtaundreii,  Trav.  p.  13. 

Mt/ssulmamish.*  adj.  [from  utustulman  ] 
Mahometan. 

They  proclaimed  them  enemies  to  the  sestuW- 
mnnah  faith.  SSr  T.  Herbert,  Tree.  p.  87:1. 


M  U  S 

Most,  verb  imperfect,  [mueuen,  Teut.] 
to  be  obliged ;  to  be  by  necessity.  It 
is  only  used  before  a  verb.  Must  is  of 
all  persons  and  tenses;  and  used  of 
persons  and  things. 

Do  voo  con  loss  (he  bond  ? 
.  1  do. 

 Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

— —  On  what  compulsion  mtut  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Shuttpeare, 

Must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  onto  the  land  from 
whence  Iboo  caraest  7  Gen.  a  si  v.  5. 

Fade,  flower*,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  eo ; 
'Tis  but  what  we  mutt  io  our  autumn  do.  UWiVt. 

Hecause  the  same  self-existent  being  m 
aerify  i*  what  he  is,  'tis  evident  that  what  be  may 
be,  or  bath  the  power  of  being,  he  mutt  be.  Grew. 

Every  father  and  brother  of  the  convent  ha*  a 
voice  in  the  election,  which  mutt  be  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  Addison. 

MUST.f  n.  t.  [murium,  Latin.]  New 
wine ;  new  wort. 

Othir  seornyden  and  seklen,  for  theae  men  ben 
ful  of  mutt,  (present  version,  new  wine.] 

iricUffe,  Aat,  u.  IS. 
If  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before 
it  be  tuoned,  the  bumsgc  slay  a  small  Ihnc,  and  be 
often  changed,  it  makes  a  sovereign  drink  for 
melancholy.  .Berets,  Nut-  Uitt. 

As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time, 
About  the  wine- press,  where  sweet  assist  is  pour'd, 
I  Vat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound. 

Jetton,  P.  Jt. 
The  wine  Itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest. 
Still  working  in  the  mutt,  and  lately  pre»'d 

Dryden. 

A  frupil  man  that  with  etifncient  must 
His  casks  rcplcoish'd  yearly  t  be  no  more 
Desir'd,  nor  wanted.  Plulipt. 

Liaison.,  in  the  act  of  ' 


en  Aliments 

To  MUST.  v.  o.  [muM,  Welsh,  stinking ; 
mot,  Dutch,  mouldiness;  or  pcrf 
from  wow/.]    To  mould;  to 
mouldy. 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  Kme ;  hut  they 
arc  subject  to  give  and  be  moil 
corn. 


rrhaps 
make 


MUS 

lantlue*,  would  quickly 
bring  the  blood  into  an  alkaline  stale,  and  de*Jro> 
Use  animal.  Arfmtknot. 

"Tte  your*  to  shake  the  soul, 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  tbe  mioterd  bowl. 


To  Must.  v.  it.  To  grow  mouldy. 
MusTA'ciiK.t  \  *•  [mostaccio,  muttaccio, 
Musta'ciiio.  j  Ital.  from  the  Greek 
sttVisf,  the  hair  suffered  to  grow  on  the 
upper  lip;  whence  the  French  word 
moustache.  The  word  in  use  amongst 
us  is  mutlaehio,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
has  only  noticed  mustaches,  in  the  plural, 
as  used  by  Spenser,  who,  however,  uses 
not  that  word,  but  the  Italian  tertni- 

muiiachios,  in  his  State  of  Ireland.']  A 
whisker  ;  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

With  my  musrerftjit.  Shalnai.  Iose't  Lob-  Lost. 

Your  mualocxoM  sharp  at  the  ends,  like  shoe- 
maker's euli-i ;  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth 
like  gnnteV  Hakes.  Ufy,  Midr.i. 

A  beard  hanging  to  hi*  middle,  and  spreading 
a  muatncsWe.      SArien  on  2Jrttutons  Palyolb.  S.  9. 

Ttie  English  then  using  to  let  grow  on  their 
upper  lip  large  mustaclwt,  as  did  anciently  tbe 
Britons.  Jvfi/<«n,  Uitt.  if  Eng.  R  6.  j 

Mu'staRD.  n.  *.  [mustard,  Welsh  ;  wiom*- 
lard,  Fr. ;  tinapi.-]    A  plant.  Miller. 

The  pancake*  were  naught,  and  the  mulm 
w*«  good.  Ssoiijmirr. 

Sauce,  like  himself,  oBensive  to  iu  foea, 
The  roguish  msuursJ,  dang'roua  19  the  nose. 


in  a  boule, 

nuttani  pot. 

To  MU'STER.  v.  a.  [mouttertn,  Dutch".] 
To  bring  together;  to  form  into  an 
army. 

The  captain,  half  of  wbose  soldiers  are  dead, 
and  the  other  quarter  never  mustered  ru 
nsand*  payment  of  hi*  whole  account. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  baniah'd,  we  would  msubr  all 
From  twelve  to  aeventy.  Skoksftare,  Coriot. 

I'll  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace. 

Majii;*-irT. 

The  principal  scribe  of  the  host  muttered  the 


Tcou 


could  muster  up  a*  well  a*  you, 
My  giants  and  my  witches  loo.  Donne. 

A  daw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  tbe  gay 
feathers  he  could  msutrr.  VEttron^. 

Old  Ancfaises 
Review'd  hi*  mtuerr'o'  race  and  look  the  tale. 

D'yden. 

All  the  wise  sayings  and  sdviers  wliieh  pbiloso- 
pers  could  asuaWrup  to  this  purjKise,  have  proved 
ineffectual  to  the  common  people.  Tdistttm. 

A  man  might  have  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  in  bis  family,  without  being  heir  to  Adam, 
and  might  muster  them  up,  ana  lead  ihem  out 
against  the  Indians.  Lottie. 

Having  assurer 'd  up  all  tbe  forces  he  could 
think  of,  the  clouds  above,  and  tbe  deep*  below  - 
these,  says  be,  are  all  the  stores  we  have  for  water ; 
and  Moses  directs  us  to  no  other  for  the  cause*  of 
the  deluge.  H'oodword,  Xal.  Hist. 

To  Mu'stsr.  v.  n.    To  assemble  in  order 
to  form  an  army. 

Why  doe*  my  blood  thus  muter  to  my  lieart, 
So  dispossessing  all  my  usher  parts 
Of  nsKcssary  fitness  7        Skaktp.  Meat,  for  ilea*. 

They  reach  the  destin'd  place, 
And  asisster  there,  and  round  the  centre  swarm, 
Antl  draw  togrtlier.  Blaebnort,  Crratun. 

Mrr*STKR.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces. 

All  the  names 
Of  thy  confederate*  too,  be  00  less  great 
In  bell  than  here ;  that  when  we  would  repeat 
Our  strengths  in  mujirr,  we  may  name  you  all. 


2.  A  register  of  forces  mustered. 

Ye  publish  the  muxferj  of  your  own  bands,  and 
proclaim  them  to  amount  to  thousands.  Hooker. 

Deception  takes  wrong  measures  and  makes 
false  musters,  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of  a 
charge,  and  a  charge  instead  of  a  retreat. 

3.  A  collection :  as,  a  i 

4.  To  pat*  MusTBn.   To  be  allowed. 

Such  eacusea  will  not  nasi  msutrr  with  Cod, 
who  will  allow  no  man's  idleness  to  be  tbe  mea- 
sure Ol~  flmsMblr  or  inipoiiible.  South,  Sfrm. 

Double  dealers  may  jtats  muster  for  a  while ; 
but  all  parties  wash  their  hand*  of  them  in  the 
conclusion.  L'Ettranyt. 

Mu'sTaanooK.  ».s.  [mutter  tmd  Aoovr.j  A 
book  iu  which  the  forces  arc  registered. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  Summer :  prick  him ; 
for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the 

Hen.  Ir*. 


Mv'stkbm  astkr.  n.  *.  [muster  and  mas- 
ter.] One  who  superintends  the  muster 
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the  Turkish  empsror. 

KneUe$,Hat. 
e  ablest  mm  to  their 
Meg!,. 

Mc'steb-roll.  n.  t.  [mutter  and  roff.J  A 
remitter  of  force*. 

flow  msny  insignificant  combatants  arc  there 
So  the  Christian  csanp,  that  only  tend  their  names 
to  fill  up  the  jnniicT'-rQa,  but  never  dream  of  going 
upon  servirel  .ttrooy  <f  Chr.  Piety. 

On*  tragkk  eentence,  if  I  dare  deride, 
Which  Heturton's  grave  action  dignify  "d  ; 
Or  wcU-mouta'd  Booth  with  amphaais  proclaims, 
Though  but  perhaps  a  mutttr-nO  of  names. 

Pope. 

Mu'stily.  adv.  [from  maufy.]  Mouldily. 
Mv'stinkm.  n.  i.  [from  musty.]    Mould ; 
damp  foulness. 

Keep  them  dry  and  free  from  ntutivti. 

Evelyn,  i'ttfendar. 

Mu'sty.  adj.  [from  must.'] 

1.  Mouldy  ;  spoiled  witli  damp ;  moist  and 


Wast  Ihou  nun,  pear  Cither, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  end  rogu 
In  short  and  muay  straw?     Shalapenre,  X.  Lear. 

Pistacboes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  mwry, 
made  into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nournhcr. 

itaexm,  sVcl.  Hut. 
I  jet  those  that  go  by  water  to  Gra%le«cnd  prefer 
lying  upon  the  board*,  than  cm  muttf  infectious 
straw.  Baney. 

1.  Stale  ;  spoiled  with  age. 

While  the  grass  grows  —  the  proverb  is  some- 
what miUTjr.  Skukryxtm. 

3.  Vapid  with  fetidness. 

Let  not,  like  Nasvios,  every  errmir  pass ; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  gniwv  gla*a. 

4.  Dull ;  heavy ;  wonting  activity  ;  want- 
ing practice  in  the  occurrences  of  life. 

Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookish  man  who 
has  no  knowladgs  of  die  world,  is  forced  to  take 
his  affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him 
up  now  and  then,  that  ha  may  not  grow  mutty 
and  unfit  for  conversation.  Aidtim,  Spttt. 

Mutabi'lity.  n.  *.  [mutabilite,  French ; 

muiabilis.  Latin. 
1.  Changcablcness ;  not  continuance  in 

the  same  state. 

The  nuiioaiury  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are 
made,  makitli  them  also  changeable.  llxAer. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  moat  free, 
And  full  of  mutably. 

Big  with  chimeras.  SutMng. 

Plato  confeaaea  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame 
of  the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject 
to  mutability.  SlrUm? Jtcct. 

1.  Inconstancy  ;  change  of  mind. 

Ambitions,  covctings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 

Snhpeare,  Cyni. 
MUTABLE,  adj.  imutabUu,  Latin.] 

1.  Subject  to  change;  alterable. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  nutttUe 
nature,  accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutatk 
in  their  continuance,  yet  Ood's  prescience  is  as 
certain  in  him  as  the  memory  is  or  can  be  in  ua. 

South,  Sern. 

2.  Inconstant;  unsettled. 


Lett 


m»,  at  I  do  not  I 


I  saw 


fW. 


Of  fancy,  fctud  teat  one  day  thou  would'st  leas* 

me.  Mdttm,  P.  L. 

Mu'TABLENESS.'f  ».  i.  [from  mutable.] 
Changeablcness;  uncertainty;  instability. 


Muta'tios.        [mutation,  French; 
tatio,  Latin.]    Change ;  alteration. 

His  honour 
Was  nothing  but  mmatum,  ay,  sod  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse.  Shahp.  CymMme. 

The  vidsaatude  or  anitotaeau  in  the  superior 
globe  arc  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argumcot. 

Baeon,  fas. 

To  make  plants  jrc»  out  of  the  son  or  open 
air  is  a  great  mulatim  in  nature,  and  may  induce 
a  change  in  the  seed.  .Aaron. 

MUTE.f  adj.  [old  Fr.  mut,  mutt,  Latin 

mitftu;  Greek  unite. 

our  word  mttct.] 
1.  Silent;  not  vocal;  not  having  the  use 

of  voice. 

Why  did  be  reasoo  in  my  soul  implant, 
And  speech,  the  effect  of  reason  ?  To  the 
My  speech  is  lost ;  my  reason  to  the  brut*. 

Ih-yiien. 

Miit*  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise, 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys.  Lhyoen. 
8.  Having  nothing  to  sav. 

Ssy  she  be  mate,  and  wQ]  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility.  Aoaajanirt. 

All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts. 

All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  wsa  in  heav'n,  iHaften,  P.  L. 

The  whole  perplex'd  ignoble  crowd, 
Mute  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud, 
Echo'd  the  word. 

Mute.  n.  s. 

1.  One  that  has  no  power  of  speech, 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Specie  freely  of  oar  acts;  or  else  our  grave 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  baveatoogt 

iinAjpeorc. 

Your  mute  I'll  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  1st  mine  ayes  not 
ace.  SSmJupem. 
He  that  never  bears  a  word  spoken,  no  wonder 
if  he  remain  speechless;  as  ooe  must  do,  who 
from  an  infant  should  be  bred  up  amongst 
and  have  no  teaching.  HMer. 

Lei  the  Ago  res,  to  which  ait  cannot  give  a 
voice,  imitate  the  sausra  in  their  actions. 

Dryiirn,  Duf ^rni,:  V- 

2.  A  letter  which  without  a  vowel  can 
make  no  sound. 

Grammarians  note  the  easy  pronunciation  of  a 
stfore  a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore 
irfly  make  the  preceding  vowel  long. 

H<Mer,Elem.»fSpmck. 

To  MUTE.  v.  n.  [mutir,  Fr.]   To  dung 
as  birds. 

Mine  ayes  being  open,  the  sparrows  <n«W 
warm  dung  into  mine  eyes.  Too.  ii.  10. 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows. 
Or  lbs  least  bird  from  maiiaag  on  my  " 


Mute.*  ».  t.  [from  the  verb.]  The  dung 
of  birds. 

An  ancient  oMiik 
Was  rais'd  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk ; 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words. 
Hut  lu'crogLyphic  mute  of  birds 
Many  rare  pithy  saws!  Hudi&ros,  u.  lis. 

Mu'tely.  adv.  [from  jnttfc]  Silently;  not 
vocally. 

Driving  dumb  Silence  from  the  ported  door, 
hero  be  had  mutely  sal  two 

Mr/TENEua.*  n.  t.  [from 


i  to  speak. 

Who  knows  not  that  the  bashful  mutmtu  of  a 
virgin  may  oft-times  hide  all  the  unlivelinra,  and 
al  sloth,  which  is  really  unfit  for  conver- 
se. «»«<  i- 8. 


To  MUTILATE.,  c  a.  [mutiUr,  French ; 
mutUo,  Latin.  Our  word  wast 
by  P.  Heylin,  in  1656,  as 
strange.  It  is,  however,  in  the  die* 
tionary  of  I 
time ;  and  was 

Restoration.]   To  deprive  of  i 
sential  part. 

Such  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  as. 
fJatt  the  integrity  cf  A  dun,  preventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.     Bream,  rut*.  Err. 

Sylburgius  justly  complains  that  the  place  b 
mutilated.  fMKngfeet. 

Among  the  s«ssBasird  poets  of  antiquity  there 
is  none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
of  Sappho.  AcUiuan. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strata's 
account  of  their  having  been  msituojfd  and  con- 
sumed with  moisture.  liaJker. 

Mi/tilate.*  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  De- 
prived of  some  essential  part. 

The  maimed,  atutuoie  obedience. 

/fomanead,  Of  Cmteienet,  $  69. 
Cripples,  mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do 
came  out  perfect  in  their  generations.  JSrsnra. 

Mutil A'TION.f  n.  t.  [mutilation,  French ; 
mutilatio,  from  mutilo,  Latin.]  Depri- 
vation of  a  limb,  or  any  essential  part. 

This  alteration  [from  Hosesh  to  Jeboauahl  was 
not  made  by  a  verbal  mutation,  as  when  Jacob 
was  called  Israel ;  nor  by  any  literary  change,  as 
when  Saral  was  called  Sarah;  nor  yet  by  dimi- 
nution or  natMta ;  bat  by  addiuon ;  as  when 
Abraham. 

fetrraon  ma  the  Creed,  Art  Z. 
d  been  oppressed  by  ftnea,  hn- 
pillories,    and  hantsb- 

At utiiotuTOj  are  not  trauimitted  from  fsther  m 
ton,  the  blind  begetting  such  ss  can  toe:  crip- 
ples, mutilate  In  their  own  pei^ona,  do  come  out 
perfect  in  tlveir  generations.  Brvtm. 

Mu'tixatob.*  n.  t.  [mutilator,  Latin.] 
One  that  mangles,  or  deprives  of  some 
essential  part. 

Tna  Ehiortites  were  at stfsta/ era  of  the  aacred 
text.  Quart.  Iter.  i.  3S5. 

MUTINE.  ».  «.  [mutin,  French.]  A  mu- 
tineer ;  a  mover  of  insurrection.  Not 
in  use. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep ;  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  saufnwa  In  the  bilboes. 

.V1::! I jfifYirr,  Jlanlet. 

Lake  the  mst/inrj  of  Jerusalem, 
lie  friends  a  while.  X&.itr/ienrT,  K.  Jtthn. 

To  Mu'tine.*  v.  n.  [muliner,  French. 
This  is  the  old  word.  Hides  derives 
mutiny  from  mot,  a  meeting.]  To  rise 
in  mutiny. 

Upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mttune  and  rebel. 

Burttn,  Anat.  nf  Met.    To  the  Reader. 
The  soldiers  «o  m.Imfi,  that  at  last  the  generals 
wm constrained  toaivharquetht-mselves  and  come 
home  to  England. 

Ld.  llerheet.  Hem,  Till.  p.  84. 
Against  this  decree  all  the  whole  faction  of  del - 
gymcn  fretted  and  asastrnra'. 

Bp.  /loll,  Hon.  cf  tie  Murr.  Clergy,  p.  JM. 

MuTinsr'Ba.t  *•  [from  mutin,  French. 
Our  word  wan  formerly  written  mutineer, 
full  as  often  as  mutineer/  and  is  so  in 
our  old  lexicography.]  A  mover  of  se- 
dition ;  an  opposer  of  lawful  authority. 
The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urfain,  head  of  the 
atatmeers,  was  unjust. 
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Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden -gate ; 
For  there  our  mutineers  appoint  to  meet. 

Drydtn, 

They  have  caaluercd  mml  of  their  followers 
as  mutineers,  who  have  contradicted  than  in 
political  conversations.  AiMum, 

Mu'tiso.*  n.  t.  [from  To  mule.]  The 
dung  of  birds. 

With  hooting  wild 
Tbou  causcst  u praam ;  and  our  holy  things, 
Font,  table,  pulpit,  they  bo  all  defil'd 
With  thy  broad  musings. 

More,  Life  of  He  Soul,  iL  119. 
The  bird  not  able  to  digest  the  fruit,  from 
her  reconverted  muting  arisrth  this  plant. 

Drmrn,  Vulg.  Err. 

Mu'tinous.  adj.  [mntin£,  French.]  Se- 
ditious; busy  id  insurrection;  turbu- 
lently. 

It  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  diseuntcntcd  members,  the  muluunu  parts, 
That  envied  hi«  receipt.  Skaisjitare,  Carid. 

Tbe  laws  of  Kngland  should  be  administered, 
and       mutinous  severely  suppressed.  Uayward. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  tlse  mNft'nosij  prevail.  Waller. 

My  ear*  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd  ; 
Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  and  ioud. 

Dnnten. 

Mu'tinously.  adv.  [from  m«7»M0tw.]  Se- 
ditiously; turbulently. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was 
to  govern  a  people  in  nature  mulmmtdy  proud, 
and  always  before  used  so  bard  gorernours. 

Sidney. 

Men  imprudently  often,  seditiously  and  muti- 
nnssty  sometimes,  employ  their  leal  for  persons. 

Sprat,  Seem. 

Mu'tijiousness.  h.  t.  [from  mutinous.]  Se- 

diliousness;  turbulence. 
To  Mu'tiny  v.  n.  {mutiner,  French.]  To 
ruse  against  authority ;  to  make  insur- 
rection ;  to  move  sedition. 

Tbe  spirit  of  my  father  begins  to  mutiny 
against  ibis  servitude.     Suskspeetre,  As  you  like  it. 

Tbe  people  mutiny,  the  fort  is  mine, 
And  all  the  soldiers  to  my  will  incline.  Waller. 

When  Cesar's  army  mutinied,  aod  grew  trou- 
blcsome,  no  argument  could  appease  them. 

South,  Serin. 

Mu'tiny.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Insur- 
rection ;  sedition. 

Tbe  king  fled  to  a  strong  castle,  where  he  was 
gathering  forces  to  suppress  this  mutiny.  Svlney. 
V  the  war, 

Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.    Snaksp.  CarioL 

In  most  strange  postures 
V\  e*ve  seen  him  set  himself. 
—There  is  a  mutiny  in's  mitid. 

Shaksptnre,  Hen.  VIII. 
Less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heaven  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  bad  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfust  earth.  Milton,  P.  L. 


of  their 


,  and  is  in  dan 
mutinies,  as  ranch  as  any  government 

Temple. 

To  MUTTER.f  r.  n.  [mutire,  muuare, 
Latin.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Su.  Goth,  mirf- 
tras  led.  "tola  i  motr,  susurrare." 
Serenius.]    To  grumble ;  to  murmur. 

What  would  you  aak  me,  that  I  would  deny. 
Or  sand  so  mutt' ring  on  ?       Snnirspeare,  Otkesto. 

Tbey  may  trespass,  aod  do  as  they  please;  no 
man  dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutter 
.i^ain^t  them.  DurUm. 
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Bold  Britons,  nt  a  brave  beargarden  fray, 
Are  rous'd ;  and  clattering  sticks  cry,  pley,  play, 
play: 

Mean  time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  start, 
And  mutter  to  Mm  self,  ha,  fens  Sarbare  I 
And  it  is  well  be  mutteri,  well  for  him ; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  1dm  limb  from  limb. 

Drylen . 

When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  waa  cut 
out,  it  could  not  forbear 


Mtism,  .Sped. 

To  Mu'tteb.  v.  a.    To  utter  with  im- 
perfect articulation ;  to  grumble  forth. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, 
TI  uu  here  you  maintain  several  factions. 

l&alcspeare,  lien.  VI. 
A  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  sotu. 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs. 

Stuiktpenir,  Othello. 
Your  lips  have  spoken  ties,  your  tongue  hath 
wtstOerrd  perveraeneas.  Ims.  lis.  3. 

A  hateful  prattling  tongue. 
That  blows  up  jealousies,  »j,d  heightens  fears, 
By  mutter***  posaonoua  whispers  in  men's  cars. 

Owe*. 

MVtter.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Murmur 


vol.  it. 


Without  his  rod  rewrs'd, 
And  backward  matters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  canot  free  the  lady.  MUtm,  Comus. 

Mu'TTMEH.t  n.  s.  [from  mutter.']  Grum- 
bler; murmurer. 

the  wonts  of  a  mutterer  are  as 
into  the  innermost  part  of  the  belly. 

Harrow  an  tie  Detatngue. 
Mu'ttbbisc*  n.  *.  [from  mutter.]  Mur- 
mur ;  utterance  of  a  low  voice. 

The  magicians  came  with  wicked  dispositions, 
to  set  themselves  against  Moses,  and  used  all  their 
wicked  arts  and  incantations,  mutterings,  and  dia- 
bolical ceremonies.  Fleetwood  on  Miracles,  p.  80. 
Mu'ttemkgly.  adv.  [from  muttering.] 
With  a  low  voice ;  without  distinct  ar- 
ticulatton. 
MUTTON,  n.  t.  [mouton,  French.] 

1.  The  flesh  of  sheen  dressed  for  food. 

Tbe  fat  of  roasted  mutton  or  beef,  falling  on  the 
birds,  will  baste  Ibera.  Smut,  Direct.  In  lite  Ceo*. 

2.  A  sheep.  Now  only  in  ludicrous 
language. 

Hera's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons.  Sanispeare 
Tbe  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted  wliere  the 
sheep  feed  upon  wild  thyme  and  wholesome  herns. 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist 
Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  Ihe 
country  two  thousand  muttons. 

Ifayrcmtt,  Edu,. 

Mi/ttonpist.  ».  *.  [mutton  and>»f.] 
hand  large  iwd  red. 

Will  he  wbo  saw  the  soldier's  multonfist. 
And  «aw  tbee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list 
To  witness  truth  ?  liryden,  Jm. 

MUTUAL,  adj.  [mutuci,  French ;  mutuus, 
Latin.]  Reciprocal ;  each  acting  in  re- 
turn or  correspondence  to  the  other. 

Nose  a  wild  aod  wanton  herd. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and 
loud, 

If  they  perchance  but  bear  a  trumpet  sound, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick. 

Skakspeare,  MerrA.  of  Fen. 
What  should  most  eicitc  a  mutual  flame, 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same.  Pope. 

Mu'tually.  adv.  [from  mutual.]  Reci- 
procally ;  in  return. 

He  never  bore 
Like  labour  with  tbe  rest ; 
strum  enta 
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Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  foal, 
And  mutually  participate.         Sknksiieare,  Corse/. 

Dear  low  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 
Wbo  mutually  hath  answer 'd  my  affection.  Snaksp. 

The  tongue  and  pen  mutually  assist  one  another, 
writing  what  we  spent,  and  speaking  what  we 

Holder. 

Pellucid  substances  act  upon  the  raj's  of  light 
at  a  distance,  in  refracting,  reflecting  and  inflect- 
ing  titetu,  and  the  rays  mutually  agitate  tbe  parts 
of  those  substances  at  a  distance  for  Iteatiog  them. 

Newton,  Upsides. 
They  mutually  teach,  and  are  taught,  that  lesson 
of  vain  confidence  and  security.  Attertmry,  Serm. 

May  I  the  sacred  pleasures  know 
Of  strictest  amity,  nor  eter  want 
i  with  whom  I . 


Mutuality,  n.  t.  [from  mutual.]  Reci- 
procation. 

Vdlanout  thoughts,  Rodcrigo !  when  these  mu- 
tualities  to  marshal  the  way,  bard  at  hand  comes 
the  incorporate  conclusion. 

MUTUATION.*  n.  jr.  {mutuatio,  ] 
The  act  of  borrowing. 

Here  is  a  sale,  there  a  lending :  —  In  both  there 
seems  to  be  a  valuation  of  time ;  which,  whether 
in  case  of  mutuatutn  or  sale,  may  justly  be  sus- 
pected for  unlawful. 

Dp.  Halt,  Cotes  of  Cons.  D  1.  C.  1. 

Mutuati'tious.*  adj.  [mutuatitiut,  Lat.] 
Borrowed ;  taken  from  some  other. 

^  Her  gcodly  wures  of  mrrcer.sry  musst-^  of  par- 
works  of  their  pretended  holv  nZ"  "°d  women. 

Afore,  Ant.  against  Idolatry,  cb.  10. 

Mux.*».s.  [a  corruption  of  watc*.]  D'rt. 
Exmore  dialect.  Grote. 

Mi/xy.*  adj.  [from  the  corrupt  word  wkj:.] 
Dirty;  gloomy.  Lemon. 

MU'ZZLE.f  «.  t.  [ratiOTK,  French.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Hence  our  word,  in  con 
formity  to  its  French  origin,  was  at  first 
written  motel,  and  then  moozle.  See 
Barret's  Alv.  1580.  in  V.  Moozle.  And 
Chaucer:  "With  mosel  fast  ybound." 
Kn.  Tale.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  any  thing;  the  mouth  of 
a  roan  in  contempt. 

But  ever  and  anon  turning  her  mualt  toward 
me,  she  threw  such  a  prospect  upon  me,  as  might 
well  have  given  a  surfeit  to  any  weak  lover's 
stomach.  Sutmy. 

Huygeus  baa  proved,  that  a  bullet  continuing 
in  the  velocity  with  which  it  leave*  the  muz±le  of 
tbe  cannon,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to  pass 
from  us  to  the  sun.  Cftevne. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  tbo  way,  or  broken,  stir 
the  fire  with  die  tongs ;  if  tbo  tongs  be  not  at 
hand,  use  the  mnafc  of  tbe  bellows. 

Smfl,  Direct,  la  Servants. 

2.  A  fastening  for  the  mouth,  which  hinders 
to  bite. 

The  flfth  Harry  from  curbed  licence  plucks 
The  muss/e  of  restraint ;  and  the  wild  dog 
Slnll  tlnh  his  tooth  on  ev'ry  innocent. 

Skaks/ieart,  Hen.  IV. 
Greyhounds,  snowy  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  t 

bis  chair; 
With  golden  mu^iiea  all  their  t 

Dryden. 

To  Mf/zzLE.  v. ».   To  bring  the  mouth 
near. 

The  bear  muxsirt,  and  smells  to  him,  puts  his 
nose  to  his  mouth  and  to  his  ears,  and  at  last  leaves 
him.  V  Estrange. 

To  Mu'zzle.  v.  a. 
1.  To  bind  the  mouth. 
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This  butcher's  cur  it 
Hare  not  tbe  power  to  mualc  him ; 
Not  wake  him  In  bis  dumber. 

S.'utk3[*nrc,  Hen.  Till* 

The  bear,  tbe  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
WU  in  effect,  though  Id  appearance  tame. 
Lay  wane  thy  woods,  destroy  tliy  blissful  bower. 
Ami  mtusfed  though  they  Mem,  the  unites  derour. 

Through  the  town  with  skiw  anil  solemn  air, 

(Jay,  Put. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.  A 
low  word. 

The  nunc  wu  then  mscrsong  and  costing  of 
the  child.  L'Httnmge. 

3.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 


Ixst  it  tbouM  bill  ita  master,  and  »  prore, 
At  ornaments  oft  do,  loo  dangerous. 

SJiaispmrr,  trim.  Tale. 

Mr/zzY.*  adj.  [a  corruption  from  to  mute; 
or  from  the  French  musard.']  Absent; 
forgetful;  dreaming;  bewildered  by 
thought ;  bewildered  by  liquor.  A  low 
expression. 
My.  pronoun  pottettive.  [Sec  Misie.]  Be- 
longing to  me.  My  is  used  before  a 
consonant,  and  mine  anciently  and  pro- 
perly before  a  towel.  My  is  now  com- 
monly used  indifferently  before  both. 
My  is  used  when  the  substantive  follows, 
and  mint  when  it  goes  before:  as,  this 
is  my  book ;  this  book  is  mine. 

Her  fret  she  in  my  neck  doth  place.  Spenter. 

I  conclude  my  reply  with  the  words  of  a 
Christian  poet  Bp.  BrnmkoU. 

If  my  soul  had  fYce  ejection 
To  dispose  of  her  affection.  WuUer. 

I  ^nJI  preeent  my  reader  with  a  journal. 

Aidwm. 

My'ncuek.  n.t.  [mynchen,  Saxon.]  A 

nun.  Diet. 
Myniik'kr.*  n.t.  [Dutch.]    Sir,  my  lord 

or  master,  among  the  Dutch  ;  among  us, 

it  usually  means  a  Dutchman. 
Our  connoisseurs  in  their  teal  all  became  myn- 

Afrr*.  Cutmlry. 

My'ograpiiy.  n.t.  \jwrjfofl*.']  Ades 

tion  of  the  muscles. 
MY'otooY.f  n.  *.  [myatogie.  French ;  »u!,-, 

a  muscle,  and  Xey*<,  discourse,  Greek.] 

The  description  and  doctrine  of  the 

muscles. 

To  instance  in  all  liic  particular*,  were  to  write 
a  whotc  system  of  myology. 

Ouyne,  POL  Principle*. 

MY'OPE.*  n.  t.  {myope,  French ;  uu'srd-, 
Greek;  claudens  oculos,  from  fu!»,  to 
close  or  shut,  and  sty,  the  eye.]  A 
short-sighted  person.  It  is  sometimes 
myopt,  in  the  singular  number;  and 
myope  is  uncommon. 

Upon  the  same  principle  wc  may  account  for  the 
shorlaighted  to  often  rarely  shutting  their  eye-lids, 
from  whence  Utejr  were  formerly  denominated 
myajiei.  .Idomt  im  I'uiuM. 

My'opy.  m.  s.  [r^'W-]   Shortness  of  sight. 

My'RI  AD.f  n.  s.  [,*><•«•] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand. 

Thou  ses-a,  brother,  how  many  thouMnds,  or 
rather  how  many  myrvtii,  that  is,  leu  thousands, 
of  die  Jews  there  are  which  beliere. 

Pearton  sii  tl\c  CnvJ,  Art.  S. 

Proverbially  any  great 


crip 


Of  sU  those  *yW.,  which  we  lead,  tbe  chief. 

Milton,  P.  I.. 

Are  there  legions  of  devils  who  are  continually 
itng  and  working  our  ruin?  there  are  also 
i  of  good  angels  who  arc  more  cheerful  and 
i  to  do  us  good.  TV.'tit/eiu 
Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat; 
Around  her,  tnyriaab  of  ideas  wait. 
And  endless  shapes.  Prior, 


My'umidok.  n.t.  fuvasutwv.]  Any  rud. 
ruffian ;  so  named  from  the  soldiers  of 
Achilles. 

The  msss  of  ll>e  people  will  not  endure  to  be 
gowned  by  Clodrai  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of 
their  raynaudasu,  though  thee*  he  ever  so  nu- 
merous and  eompowd  of  their  own  represcntaiiirv. 

Satj/». 

Myro'balan.  n.  i.  [myrobalanut,  Latin.] 
A  fruit. 

The  myrobalam  are  a  dried  fruit,  of 
which  we  have  five  kinds:  they  are 
fleshy,  generally  with  a  stone  and  kerne), 
having  the  pulpy  part  more  or  lets  of  an 
austere  aend  taste :  they  are  the  pro- 
duction of  five  different  trees  growing  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  they  are  eaten 
preserved.  Hill. 

TV  risyroooiirt  hatb  parts  of  contrary  nature*  , 
for  it  i?  sweet,  and  vet  astringent. 

Bacon,  .Vat.  Jffiat. 

Myro'polist.  it.  x.  [uZ?**  and  vwXeVi.]  One 
who  sells  unguents. 

MYRRH.  n.  s.  [latyrrAa,  Latin ;  myrrhe, 
French.]   A  gum. 

Myrrh  is  a  vegetable  product  of  the 
gum  resin  kind,  sent  to  us  in  loose  gra- 
nules from  the  sixc  of  a  pepper-corn  to 
that  of  a  walnut,  of  a  reddish  brown  I 
colour,  with  more  or  less  of  an  admixture  ' 
of  yellow:  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid 
with  a  peculiar  aromatick  flavour,  but 
very  nauseous :  its  smell  is  strong,  but 
not  disagreeable:  it  is  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  but  the  tree  which  produces  it 
is  wholly  unknown.  Our  myrrh  is  the 
very  drug  known  by  the  ancients  under 
the  same  name.  Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

The  myrrrW  sweet- Weeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

Spemrr,  F.  Q. 

I  drops  in  a  little  booty  of  roses,  with  a  few 
H  rops  of  tincture  of  ssyrra.        Wtarasets,  Sn^ry. 

My'rrhine.  adj.  \myrrhinut,  Let.]  Made 
of  the  myrrhine  stone. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold. 
Crystal  and  laymWn*  cups  imboss'd  with  (Terns 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Alston,  P.  B. 

My'rtiporm.  adj.  [myrtut,  Latin,  and 

form.']    Having  the  shape  of  myrtle. 
My'rtle.  ij.  *.  [myrtus,  Latin;  murle, 
French.]     A  fragrant  tree  sacred  to 
Venus. 

The  flower  of  the  myrtle  consists  of 
several  leaves  disposed  in  a  circular 
order,  which  expand  in  form  of  a  rose  ; 
upon  the  top  of  the  foot-stalk  is  the 
ovary,  which  has  a  short  star-likc  cup, 
divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  and 
expanded ;  the  ovary  becomes  an  oblong 
umbilicatcd  fruit,  divided  into  three 
cells,  which  are  full  of  Lidney-aluncd 

There  will  I  make  Usee  beds  of 
With  a  tbou.an  1  fragrant  posies ; 

1+ 


A  cap  of  Bowers,  and 
lmbrotder'd  all  with  learn  of  myrtle, 

1  was  of  late  as  petty  to  bis  ends 
Aa  is  the  morn  dew  on  the  sayrtlr  leaf 
To  bis  grand  see,       Sfcofapeare,  Ant.  a«d  Cbtm. 

Democritus  would  hare  Concord  like  a  fair 
virgin,  holding  in  one  band  a  pomrgrarute,  in  the 
other  a  bundle  of  myrtle  t  for  such  is  the  nature 
of  these  trees,  that  if  they  be  planted  though  a 
good  space  one  from  tbe  other,  they  will  meet,  and 
with  twining  one  embrace  the  other.  PeacAam. 

Nor  can  tbe  mute  the  gallant  Sidney  peas, 
The  plume  of  war !  widi  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  myrtle  and  the  poet',  bay. 

Tftamms,  Summer. 

Myse'i.f.  n.  t.  [my  and  ttjf.] 

1.  An  emphatical  word  added  to  /  .-  as,  / 
mytelf  do  it,  that  is,  not  I  by  proxy ;  not 
another. 

As  his  host, 
I  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Nor  bear  the  knife  myarr/. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  /,  in 
case. 

They  have  missed  anotlter  pain,  against  which  I 
ve  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myarf/. 

Arsfl,  Kzamntr. 

3.  /  is  sometimes  omitted,  to  give  force  to 
the  sentence. 

Mytttf  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  AaWten. 

Mv'STAGOGUE.t  n.  i.  [jufor/iry*i ;  mysta- 
gogus,  Latiu  ;  mystagague,  French.]  One 
who  interprets  divine  mysteries ;  nhw 
one  who  keeps  church  relicks,  and  shews 
them  to  strangers.  Cockeram. 

The  myHa/opit  taught  tbera,  that  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, Bacchus.  Venus,  Mara,  and  the  whole  rabbi* 
of  licentious  deities,  were  only  dead  mortals. 

U'arU,rtan,  Dw.  Legnt.  U.  §  4. 

Myste'rial.*  adj.  [from  mytiery.]  Con- 
taining a  mystery  or  enigma. 

Beauty  and  lose,  whose  story  is  myUmfU, 
In  yonder  palm-tree  and  Uie  crown  imperial , 
I)o.  from  the  rose  awl  lily  so  delirious, 
l'romise  a  shade,  sludl  ever  be  propitious 
To  both  the  kingdoms.         B.  Jnsran,  Maxjuei. 

Myste'riarch.  «.  t.  [att-pfsts*  and  i/xM 
One  presiding  over  mysteries. 

Myste'rious.  adj.  [mytterieux,  French; 
from  myttery.] 

I.  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding;  aw- 
fully obscure. 

God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  Ik,  doom  apply'd. 
Though  in  mysterious  terms.  Milton,  P.  I.. 

Then  the  true  Son  or  knowledge  first  appear'd. 
And  the  old  dark  mytterwu  clouds  were  clear  d. 

i.  Artfully  perplexed. 

Those  princes  who  were  drsrjri^uiibcd  for  atyi- 
frrsaw*  skill  in  government,  found,  by  the  event, 
that  they  had  ill  consulted  Useir  own  quiet,  or  tbo 
Iksppiness  of  their  people.  Sieifl. 

Myste'riously.  adv.  [from  mytteriout.'] 

1.  In  a  manner  above  understanding. 

2.  Obscurely;  enigmatically. 

Our  duty  of  preparation  contained  in  this  one 
word,  try  or  examine,  being  after  the  manner  of 


to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  very 
B)u  Taylor,  Wwiiy  C>imm«HKmt. 

Milton,  P,  L. 

M\sTE'RtouHsr.ss.  n.  t.  [from  mystcriout.] 
1.  Holv  obscurity. 

My'| 
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portions  of  truth,  and  differing 
of  myst/i  iiisurwu. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Worthy  Communicant* 

2.  Artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 

To  My'sterize.  v.  a.  [from  mystery.]  To 
explain  as  enigmas. 

Uytterixaig  their  ensigns,  ihey  make  the  parti, 
cuiar  ones  of  th*  twelve  tribes  accom  mod  able,  uato 
the  twelve  sign*  of  the  aodiack.  Brown,  Vulg.Err. 

MY'STERY.t". #.  &vrif*»;  mysttre,  Fr.] 
].  Something  above  human  intelligence ; 
something  awfully  obscure. 

They  tin  judge  a<  filly  of  bl»  worth. 
At  I  can  of  those  myUtrvt  which  heaven 
Will  tut  ha**  earth  to  know.    Shahipaart,  Coriol. 


Upon  holy  day»,  let  the  mailer  of  your  medite- 
tioMb*  according  to  tlwmjMMr*  of  the  day  |  and 
to  your  ordinary  devotion*  of  every  day,  add  the 
prayer  which  it  filled  to  the  myttrry.  tip.  Taylor. 
If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  ut  ihU  great 

myttcnj  uf  die  Irmitv,  or  *ome  urJiLr  ntylt'  rit'r  tn 

our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  un- 

i  ut  HD» 
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any  thing  artfully  made 


To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  myUfry  of  III 
opinions,  her*'*  the  twin-brother  of  thy  letter. 

Shaimeare,  it.  Whxt  of  rYindter. 

Important  truths  »:ikl  let  your  fables  hohl, 
And  moral  myilcriei  with  art  unfold.  Grand!**. 

S.  A  trade ;  a  calling ;  in  this  sense  it 
should,  according  to  Warburtoo,  be 
written  misttry,  from  mestier,  French,  a 

trade.    Dr.  Johnson  Mystery  is  a 

Specious  and  easy  corruption  of  maistery 
or  mattery,  the  English  of  the  Latin  tna- 
guterum,  or  artifiatm  ;  in  French,  mats- 
trise,  mestier,  mestrie.  Warton,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  Poet.  iii.  xxxvii.  Chaucer  writes  it 
mittere. 

In  youth  be  knmad  hadde  a  good  miata*  .- 
He  was  a  we!  good  wrigbt,  a  oarpeolere. 

Chancer,  C.  T.  PnU 
And  that  which  is  the  nobieet  mytUrit, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy. 

Aperuer,  MM.  Tale. 
Instruction,  manners,  myitrnri  and  trades. 
Degree*,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 


[Mistere,  old  French.]  A  kind  of  an- 
cient dramatick  representation. 

Dramatick  poetry,  in  this  and  most  cither  na- 
tions of  Europe,  owaa  its  origin,  or  at  least  its 
revival,  ro  those  religious  shows,  which  in  the  dark 
ages  were  usually  exhibited  on  tho  mom  solemn 
festivals.  At  those  times  they  were  wont  to  re- 
present, in  list  churches,  the  lives  and  miradee  of 
the  saints,  or  some  of  the  more  important 
of  Scripture,  Aod  aa  the  moat  mysteriot 
jeets  were  frequently  chosen,  such  as  the  Ii 


Bp.  Percy,  .Bat,  est  the  Orig.  of  the  Enffith  Stage. 

1.  Sacredly  obscure. 

l^et  God  himself  thai  made  me,  let  not  roan 
that  known  not  himself,  be  my  instructor  concern- 
ing the  invoices'  way  to  baarcn.  K.^itr. 

Prom  sal  rati  on  all  Oath  being  excluded  this 
way,  God  hath  revealed  a 
natural. 

2  Involving  some  secret  meaning; 
blematical. 

Ye  five  other  wandering  ores  !  that  move 
In  srtyiiii*  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  Out  of  rUAness  call'd  np  light. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

It  b  Christ'e  body  in  the  sacrament  and  out  of 
it ;  but  in  the  sacrament  not  the  natural  truth,  but 
the  spiritual  and  mysfnsafc 

Bp.  Taylor,  H'orthy  Cbmmtmirajtt. 
It  ia  plain  from  the  Apoealyyse,  that  mymical 
Babylon  is  to  he  consumed  bv  (Ire. 

Burnet,  Th.  of  the  Earth. 

S.  - 


1  liave  search'd  the  myttich  rolls  of  fate. 

JMrtUn. 

Mystically.!  adv.  [from  mystical.]  In 
a  manner,  or  by  an  act.,  implying  some 
secret  meaning ;  emblematically. 

Tlscsr  two  in  thy  sacred  hoaom  hold, 
Till  mytlually  join'd  but  one  tbey  be.  Dtmne. 

Unto  winch  I  conceive  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
allude,  in  that  passage  touching  the  city  of  Tyre, 
rcpreM-nriDg  there  myUKalty  the  cburcti  of  Rome. 

More,  Jntul.  oeainit  Idolatry,  th.  10. 

My'sticalxbss.  n.s.  [from  mystical.']  In- 
volution of  some  secret  meaning. 
My'sticism.*  n.  t.  [from  mystick.]  The 

How  much  to  tlx  de- 

vout and  aspiring  soul,  are  the  scraphick  enter- 
tainmenta  of  mvaftcam  and  trataey,  than  the  mean 
and  ordinary  prartjer  of  a  mere  earthly  ond'enm- 
roon  virtue  !        Coventry,  Plot,  to  Hyd.  Conv.  I. 

This  ingenious  man  —  has  spent  a  long  life  in 
hooting  after,  and  with  an  incredible  appetite  de- 
vouring, the  trail)  dropt  from  every  specie*  of  myt- 
tiorm.  »'artsiri»v,,  Doc.  /Gruel,  p.  906. 

My'stick.*  n.  t.  One  of  an  oldfanatick 
sect,  pretending  to  talk  and  think  of  re- 
ligion in  a  manner  above  the  understand- 
ing of  common  Christians;  dissipating 
all  due  composure  and  recollection  of 
mind,  and  laying  open  the  heart  to  all 
the  wild  extravagances  of  frantick  en* 
thus  i  asm. 

It  is  this  way  of  thinking  and  tatting  in  religion, 
that,  I  suppose,  has  given  rise  to  what  ia  called 


mystical  theology  (  the  teachers  whereof  have  ac- 
cordingly been  styled  istytttci*. 

Coventry,  PkU.  to  Hyd.  Cam.  I. 

Mythical.*!  adj.  |>,««ec,  Greek.]  Fa- 
My'tbicjc.    J  bulous. 

The  account  we  have  of  them  so  far  from  being 
mWAtcl  or  unintelligible,  is  most  plainly  written 
for  our  admonition. 

Shuchfurd  an  the  Creation,  (1759,)  IVef.  p.  v. 

Mytho'grapueh.*  a.  t.  [*tE**t,  fable,  and 
Vftyo,  to  write,  Gr.]  A  writer  of  fables. 

The  statu  as  of  Man  and  Venus  I  imagined  hnd 
been  copied  from  Fulgemiua,  Boccacio'a  favourite 


Hut.  B.  P.  Add.  ii.  sign.  e.  3. 

MYTHOi<o'oicAL.t)  adj.    [from  mytho- 
Mytholo'gick.    J    togy.]   Relating  to 
the  explication  of  fabulous  history. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  protmM'y  hiero- 
glyphical,  which  after  became  myiholafi,-xit  and  by 
tradition  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  waa  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  sense  anil  morality. 

Brown,  Vute.  Err. 
\  •  whirfi  her  masters  of  Uie  mv<W^n-l 

^•xtry,  PUL  to  Hyd.  Conv.  S. 

MYTHOLo'GiCALLY.t  adv.  [from  mytholo- 
gical.] In  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
system  of  fables. 

The  relating  ntvtAo^trrtUv  physical  or  moral 
truths  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  thii 
waa  not  perhaps,  as  modem  writers  too 
imagine,  the  customary  practice  of  Mows 'a  age, 
but  rather  began  after  his  time*. 

S*iic*rW  m  th*  Great.  Pref.  p.  vti. 
Mytho'looist.  n.  s.  [from  mythology.]  A 
relater  or  expositor  of  the  ancient  fables 
of  the  heathens. 

The  grammarian*  and  mytnetocists  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  hi*  writings.  CreecA. 

It  was  a  cvlebrated  problem  among  the  ancient 
mvtAu/sgista,  What  was  tli«  su-ungnt  thing,  what 
the  wisest,  and  what  the  greatest  ?  Korm,  Mixet. 

To  MYTHo'LOGizs-t  v.  n.  [from  mytho- 
logy! mythologistr,  French.  Cotgrave.] 
To  relate  or  explain  the  fabulous  hitrtory 
of  the  heathens. 
He  mythdop^ih  upon  that  Action. 

Folkcriy,  Alkeem.  (16W,)  p.  390. 
Tbey  myihologwd  that  five  gods  were  now 
born,  Osiris,  Orus,  'i'ypho,  I  sis,  and  NVplite. 

Skucifertt  tn  the  Oral.  Pref.  p.  z. 

MYTHOXOGY.  a.  «.  [suds,  and  Myet ; 

mythologic,  French.]   Systent  of  fables  ; 

explication  of  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
-  gods  of  the  heathen  world. 

Th*  iiiwlatty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended ;  the  scene*  llierr  ore  laid  at  a  diKanc* ; 
it  is  once  upon  a  tins*,  in  tot  day*  of  yore,  and  In 
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T^T  A  gemivowel,  has  in  English  an 
1.^1  y    invariable  sound :  as,  no,  name, 

net ;  it  is  sometimes  after  m  almost  lost) 

as,  condemn,  contemn. 
To  Nab.T  v.  a.  [nappa,  Swedish.]  To 

catch  unexpectedly ;  to  seize  without 

warning.    A  word  seldom  used  but  in 

low  language. 

Old  csaeock,  we'll  ruth  you. 

Duke  of  rVarUm,  Song. 

Nad.*  n.  i.  The  summit  of  a  rock  or 
mountain.  North.  Ray,  and  Grose. 
See  the  third  sense  of  Nap. 

Na'bob.*  n.  s.  [nobobb,  a  nobleman,  "  in 
the  language  of  the  Mogul's  kingdom, 
which  hath  mixt  with  it  much  of  the 
Persian."  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  99.] 
The  title  of  an  Indian  prince ;  sometimes 
applied  to  Europeans  who  have  acquired 
great  riches  in  the  East  Indies. 

Among  tin  princes  dependent  on  this  nation  in 
the  soudiem  put  of  India,  the  most  considerable 
■t  prevail  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the 
na6o6  of  Areas. 

Burke,  St>.  on  the  Nnbob  afArcot't  DttU. 

Naciib.*    See  Natch. 

Na'cker,  or  NA'KER.f  ».  *■  {concha  mar- 
gariii/era,  Lat.  nacre,  Fr.  "  nacre  de 
p  erics."  Cotgrave.]  A  shell  that  con- 
tained it  pearl. 

Na'ckek.*  n.t.  A  collar-maker ;  a  liar- 
ness-maker.  Norfolk.  Lemon,  and  Grate. 

NA'DIRA  n.t.  [Arabick.  Dr.  Johnson. 
"  Zenith,  suith  Christmannus,  quern 
Arabes  scribunt  temitk,  vertex  capitis 
est,  seu  poliis  horizontis :  punctum  vcr- 
tici  oppositnm  appellant  nathir,  quasi 
dicas,  punctum  simile :  est  enini  ill ud 
quasi  alter  polus  horizontis,  nobis  de- 
prcssus."  Bed  well's  Arabian  Trudgman, 
161.5,  p.  99.]  The  point  under  foot  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  zenith. 

As  for  •>%  four  bright  signs  rompriir, 
The  <li»tant  icnilh  from  the  nitc/ir  ties.  Creech. 

N*VE.*  ».  *■  [new,  Fr.  iiavus,  Lat.]  A 
spot.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which 
Drydcn  has  been  blamed  for  using,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  introduced  into  our 
language.  It  is  certainly  a  bad  word ; 
yet  wan  in  use  long  before  his  employ- 
ment of  it ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  his  contemporary,  Aubrey. 

Warts,  nrif«,  inequalities,  roughness. 

J?!»rf»ii,  Anil,  -f  .IMvwioJWy,  I».  III.  J  2. 
So  m»ny  spots,  like  iwwj  on  Venus"  soil. 

frrytten  on  the  Death  of  L'l.  Halting, 
I  am  sorry  »  great  a  wit  tlmikl  have  such  a 
run*,      Aubrey,  Of  OutUnquvrth,  Aneed.  ii.  286. 

He  was  a  tail ,  liarolwmu,  and  bold  man  ;  but 
bii  iwtir  was,  that  lie  was  damnably  proud. 

Auhrtg,  Qf  Sir  W.  Kakgh,  Aiuxd.  ii.  509, 


N  A  I 

Naff.  n.  *.  [merppu  cirrhaiut.]  A  kind 
of  tufted  sea-bird. 

Naq.t  b.  *.  [negge,  Belg.  naelc,  Germ,  from 
hnegga,  Icel.  to  ncign.  Serenius.  Nock, 
nag,  equus.  Locschcri  Lit.  Celt.  p.  101.] 

1.  A  small  horse.  A  hone  in  familiar 
language. 

A  hungry  lion  would  fain  nave  barn  dealing 
with  good  hone- Brail  |  but  the  nag  would  be  too 
fleet.  L'EUrangr. 

Thy  mrft,  the  leanest  things  alive, 
8o  very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive.  Prior. 

2.  A  paramour ;  in  contempt. 

Your  ribauld  nag  of  Egypt 
Hoists  sail*,  and  lists,  Sftaitfxarr,  Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Na'goy."  adj.  [nagg,  Su.  Goth,  rixa,  con- 
tentio.  Spegel.]  Contentious  ;  disposed 
to  quarrel.  A  northern  word ;  and  per- 
liaps  used  in  other  parts.  See  also 
Knaggy. 

Na'iad.*  n.  t.  [Naiade,  Fr.  Naiat,  Lat.] 
A  water-nymph. 
You  nymphs,  rail'd  .Vaiods,  of  the  wandering 
brooks, 

With  yuur  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels.  Susktiwart,  Temped, 
What  though  nor  fabled  Dryad 


grove. 

Nor  XaiatU  near  their  fountains  rove.  Shenttene. 
NAIL.  n.  s.  [naijl,  Saxon;  nagel,  Germ.] 

1.  The  hard  crust  or  horny  substance  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

My  nadj  can  reach  unto  thino  ryes.  Shaktpatre. 

Tlte  meanest  sculptor  in  UY  /Emilias)  square, 
Can  imitate  in  brass,  the  nsnVj  and  hair ; 
Ei;icrt  in  trifles.  Urtpdi'i. 

The  muii  of  our  fingers  give  strength  to  those 
parts  in  the  various  functions  they  are  put  to; 
and  defend  the  numerous  nerves  and  tendons  that 
are  under  them,  ifoy> 

2.  The  talons  of  birds ;  the  claws  or  paws 
of  beasts. 

3.  A  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are 
fastened  together. 

As  one  nasi  by  strength  drives  out  another ; 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  soon  forgotten.  Skaktpeare. 

For  the  body  of  ships  no  nation  doth  espial 
England,  nor  fur  the  oaken  timber  lo  build  thera ; 
and  we  need  not  borrow  iron  for  spikes  or  isaib, 


The  loadstone  mines  in  the 
so  placed  in  abundance  and 
an  adventure  of  liaiard  to 
ship  with  iron  runlt. 

A  becchen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  naif.  Drr/drn. 

An  equivocal  word  used  for  the  naif  of  Uwlund 
or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  any  thing. 

4.  A  stud ;  a  boss. 

For  not  the  desk  with  silver  writ, 

Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Nor  tUodish  well  japan'd  avails 

To 


The 


N  A  K 

5.  A  measure  of  length ;  two  inches  and 
a  quarter. 

6.  On  the  nail.  Readily;  immediately; 
without  delay.  I  once  supposed  it  from 
a  counter  studded  with  noils,  but  have 
since  found  in  an  old  record,  solvere 
taper  unguent.  It  therefore  means  into 
the  hand. 

We  want  our  money  on  (he  nail, 
The  banker's  ruin'd  if  be  pays. 

To  Nail.t  v.  a.  [ntcjlian,  Sax.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails;  to  fastet 
nails. 

How  shall  they  come  to  thee,  whom  thou  hast 
natsVrf  to  their  tied  ?    Donne,  Dev.  (1634,  :  p.  JO. 

To  the  cross  he  rtniU  thy  enemies. 
The  law  that  is  against  thec,  and  ihc  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  cructfy'd. 

Afitton.  P.  L. 

He  clasp'd  his  band  upon  the  wounded  pun. 
The  second  shaft  came  swiA  and  unespy'd, 
And  pierc-d  his  hand,  and  naiTd  it  to  his  side. 

Drylen. 

2.  To  stud  with  nails. 

Those  stars  which  nail  heaven's  pavement. 

Famhme,  7V.  of  Pat.  Fido. 
In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 
io  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nosTd  with  gold. 

Drydtn. 

Na'ilek.  n.  t.  [from  nail.]  One  whose 
trade  is  to  forge  nails ;  a  nail-maker. 

Na'ilbry.*  n.  t.  [from  no//.]  A  manu- 
factory for  nails. 

Near  the  bridge  is  a  ini^c  alms  house,  and  a 
vast  nnilery.  Pennant. 

NA'IVETE.*  n.  t.  [French.]  Simplicity; 
ingenuousness. 

Is  not  that  na'itth'  and  good  humour,  which  his 
admirers  celebrate  in  him,  owing  to  this,  thai  be 
has  continued  all  his  days  an  infant,  but  one  that 
unlssppily  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write  ? 

Cray,  Ixtl.  to  Baltic,  (1770.) 

To  Nakb.*  \  r.  a.  [benacan,  Saxon.]  To 
To  Na'ken.  J     make  naked  ;  to  expose. 
Not  now  in  use. 
Come,  be  resdy,  nosr  your  swords. 

TiMtrnenr,  Revenger  r  ; 

NA'KED.f  adj.  [naouath,  Goth. 
Saxon,  from  ua-cenncb,  newly 
Wachler.] 

1.  Wanting  clothes  ;  uncovered  ;  bare. 

A  philosopher  being  asked  in  what  a  wise  man 
differed  from  a  fool  ?  answered,  Send  them  both 
naked  to  those  who  know  Uiem  not,  and  you  shall 
perceive,  llacsm. 

He  pitying  how  they  al 
licfore  him  noted  to  (lie  i 
Must  suffer  chsnge ;  ■ 
As  father  of  Ids  family,  lie  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  bssssts.AfuVan,P.X,, 

2.  Unarmed;  defenceless;  unprovided. 

Hod  I  but  serr'd  my  God  with  half  the  teal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  be  would  not  in  mine  age, 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies, 

mi. 


:  air,  that  now 


d  by  GoogI 


N  A  M 


Ungrateful 
Behold  my  bosom  tmktd  to  your  rwords, 
And  let  the  nun  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 

3.  Plain ;  evident ;  not  hidden.  ["  nuda 
Veritas."  Hor.] 

The  truth  appears  to  naked  on  my  tide, 
Thau  amy  purblind  eye  may  Hod  it  out. 

SHakspeare,  Hen,  VI. 

4s  Mere ;  bare  ;  wanting  the  necessary 
addition* ;  simple  ;  abstracted. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  hap- 
pinevi  ul  tlie  liamls  of  mim,  saving  only  a  naked 
belief,  lor  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude ; 
but  that  without  belief  all  other  thing*  are  as  no- 
thing, and  it  U  the  ground  of  those  other  divine 


Na'kedly.j  adv. 

1.  Without  covering. 

NumbcrleM  things  which  we  pats  by  In  their 
common  drees,  shock  us  when  they  are  ntskedly 
represented.  Hurke,  Vmdic.  of  Nat.  Society. 

2.  Simply;  merely;  barely;  in  the  ab- 
stract. 

Though  several  tingle  letter*  nakedly  considered, 
are  found  to  he  Articulations  only  of  spirit  or  1 1 r  **m t r  i , 
and  not  of  breath  vocalised  ;  yet  these  it  ttiat  pro- 
perty in  all  letter*  of  aptness,  to  be  conjoined  in 
syllable*,  fielder. 

3.  Discoverably ;  evidently. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsel*  of  the  wi»e 
Thi*  overshadowing  Providence  on  high, 

And  daxileth  ull  their  clearest  sighted  eyes, 
Ttuit  they  aee  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.  Daniel. 

Truth  sueketh  no  hole*  to  hide  itself :  Princes, 
that  will  hold  covenant,  roust  deal  openly  and 
nakedly.  Putter,  Holy  War,  p.  99. 

Na'kedness.t  n.  s.  [nacebnyrre,  Sax.] 

1 .  Nudity  ;  want  of  covering. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  51th  ; 
And  with  prcsemed  naieilrtcti  oul-ftu'c 
The  winds  and  persecution*  of  the  sky, 

.Suii*  spear*,  K.  Lear. 
Nor  he  their  outward  only,  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  wikednen,  much  more 
Opprobrious  !  witli  hk  rolse  of  righteousness 
Arrayiog,  cover "d  from  hi*  father  *  sight. 

ildion,  P.  L. 

I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sow  on  their 
tuckers  again,  and  not  to  Imitate  the  nakedness, 
but  tho  innocence  of  their  mother  Eve. 

Addison,  Guardian. 

Tb:ru  to  be  strong  must  jn;t  o*\  cvury  dress, 
Thy  only  armour  is  diy  nakedness.  Prijr. 

2.  Want  of  provision  for  defence. 

Ye  are  spin  j  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
you  arc  come.  Gen.  slii.  9. 

3.  Plainness ;  evidence  ;  want  of  conceal- 


NAM 

—  No:  though  thou call'at  thyself »  hiMter  name 
Than  any  la  In  ball. 

—  My  name's  Macbeth.  Mnirrteorr. 
He  called  their  namej  after  the  names  his  father 

hid  called  them.  Gen.  ISvi.  18. 

Thousands   there  were  in  darker  fame  that 
dwell, 

Whose  names  Mxric  nobler  poem  sliall  adorn. 

Drylm. 

2.  The  term  by  which  any  kind  of  species 
is  distinguished. 

What's  in  a  namet  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 

^  Shaiipaa  re. 

If  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  In,  should 
have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  ha  endless. 

Lock*. 

3.  Person. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name, 
Who  dares  not  h.uard  hie  ior  future  fame- 

Drydrn. 

•*.  Reputation;  character. 

The  king's  army  was  tha  last  enemy  the  «  «t 
bad  been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good 
name  behind.  Clarendon. 

5.  Renown  ;  fame  ;  celebrity  ;  eminence  ; 
praise  ;  remembrance ;  memory ;  dis- 
tinction ;  honour. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  Mm  ? 
Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier ; 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew, 
And  many  others  of  great  name  and  worth. 


Approv'd  in  fight,  and  i 


Why  seckest  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
Thm  which  ft|>)>c»r»  in  proper  nakedness f 

Shakspcar*. 

The  nakedness  of  which  opinion  will  not  permit 
me  to  look  any  longer  thereupon. 

Spencer  on  Prodis-its,  p.  221. 

Mall.  n.  *.  An  awl,  such  as  collar-makers 
or  shoemakers  use. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleathcr  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  lurnra.  TuSSer. 

Na'mbypambv.*  adj.    Having  little  af- 
fected prettincsscs.  Ash.  A  cant  term, 
or  rather  a  term  of  contempt. 
NAME.f  n.  t.  \namo,  Gothick ;  nama, 

Saxon ;  nanrt,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  discriminative  appellatiou  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

Wbwt  is  tl,y  name  t 
-TWJtbcafrsidtohswit. 


NAM 

Hi*  name  was  called  Jesui,  which  was  to 
!w  was  conceived. 

St.  Luke,  ii.  81. 
Thus  was  the  building  left 

and  the  work,  Confusion,  nm'd. 

UiUon,  P.  L. 

2.  To  mention  by  name. 

Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing,  neither 
use  thysdf  to  die  naming  of  the  Holy  (3oe. 

Kcdus.  xxtii.  9. 
1  taw. 

Milton,  P.  L. 


tlie  funics  , 


Visit  eminent  persons  of  great  noes*  abroad; 
to  tell  how  the  life  agreetb  with  the  fame. 

Baton,  Ess. 

Here  rest  thy  bone*  in  rich  Hcsperia's  plains, 
Thy  name,  'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have,  remain*. 

Drvdsn. 

A  hundred  knight* 

m  of  mighty  name. 

irrydsn. 

These  shall  be  towns  of  mighty  fame. 
Though  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without 
a  name  Dryden, 
Bsrtnlus  is  of  great  name ;  whose  authority  is 
as  much  valued  amongst  the  modem  lawyers,  as 
Pspiruan's  was  among  the  ancient*. 

Holer  an  Learning. 

6.  Power  delegated ;  imputed  character. 

In  the  name  of  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  u*  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  bin).  Snaksjtcare,  CoriaL 

7.  Fictitious  imputation. 

When  Ulysses  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell.  Dryden,  JEn. 

8.  Appearance ;  not  reality ;  assumed  cha- 
racter. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  tlie  name  of  Brook ; 
He'U  tell  me  adJ  bis  purpose. 

Shakssnsr,,  M.  W.  of  Windsor. 
There  is  a  friend  wluch  is  only  a  friend  in  name. 

Ecclnu 

9.  An  opprobrious  appellation. 

The  husband 
Bids  her  confess ;  calls  her  ten  thousand  names; 
In  vain  she  kneels.  Granville. 

Like  the  watermen  of  Thames, 
I  row  by  and  call  them  noma.       Suifl,  MitceB. 
To  Name-j  v.  a.  [namnjan,  Goth,  oilman. 

Sax.  and  nanum  is  our  old  verb.] 
1.  To  discriminate  by  a  particular  appel- 
lation imposed. 
I  mention  here  a  son  of  the  king's  whom 
Florisel 

I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita.  Snakspeare.  I 

Thou  hast  had  seven  husbands,  neither  wast 

ZhtV.iu.8.1 


3*  To  specify :  to  nominate. 

Did  my  fethcr's  godson  seek  your  life  ? 
He  whom  my  father  nam'df  Your  Edgar. 

Sk, 

Bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name. 

1  Sam.  xxviii.  8. 

Let  any  one  not 

terms  or  ideas  »  it<-  c 

4.  To  utter ;  to  i 

Let  my  name  be  stained  on  them. 

Gen.  xlvBl.  16. 

5.  To  entitle. 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  isom'd 
Of  them  the  highest.  MiUon,  P.  L. 

NA'MKLESs.f  et^'.  [namelear,  Saxon.] 
1.  Not  distinguished  by  any  discriminative 
appellation. 

On  lbs  cold  earth  lies  th' 
A  headiest,  carcass  oud  a  i 
The  milky  way, 
Fram'd  of  many  namtless  s 

Thy  reliqucs,  Kowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Drydcn's  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  toutb  khall  guide  enqsilring  eyes. 

  Pope. 

%  One  of  which  the  name  is  not  known  or 
mentioned. 

Little  credit  is  due  to  accusations  of  this  kind, 
when  they  come  from  sua  peeled,  that  is. 


imog'ry  ,-,f  great  nt 
Li,  dwrlling,  and 


A  niMit-tt 


Na'mely.  adv.  [from  name.]  Particularly  ; 
specially ;  to  mention  by  name. 

It  can  be  to  nature  no  Injury,  that  of  her  we 
say  the  seine  which  diligent  beholders  of  her 
works  have  observed ;  namely,  that  she  providctb 
for  all  living  creatures  nourishment  which  may 
suffice.  Hooker. 

Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 
To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 

some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Skaksfieare, 


of  the  continual  conspiracies  against 
bet  life ;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken, 
who  stood  ready  in  a  very  suspicious  manner  to 
do  tier  deed  ;  advised  her  to  go  leas  abroad  weakly 
ii  tun  lied-  But  the  queen  answered,  that  si:.-  had 
rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  custody.  Bacon. 

Foe  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  it* 
power  of  divining  in  dreams ;  that  several  such 
divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  question. 

Addison,  Sped. 

8o1omon's  choice  doss  not  only  instruct  us  in 
thui  point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  very  fine 
moral  to  us  namely,  that  he  who  applies  his  heart 
am,  does  at  the  same  lime  take  the  most 
long  lite,  riches,  and 


Na'mkh.t  n.  t.  [from  name.]    One  who 
calls  or  knows  any  by  name.  Shtrxvoot!. 
Na'kuakb.  n.  i.  One  that  has  the  same 
name  with  i 


r 
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Nor  docs  the  dog-fish  at  a«a  much  more  make 
out  too  dog  of  land,  than  tbnt  bis  cognuminal,  or 
wxmciakt  in  the  heavens.         Broom,  l'nlf.  Err. 

One  author  i>  a  mole  to  another:  it  is  Im- 
possible fur  them  to  discover  beauties ;  UVy  hare 
eyes  only  for  blemishes :  lltey  ran  indeed  see  the 
light,  as  is  said  of  dieir  namaahai  but  im- 
mediately shut  their  eyev.  .1<l<tiv.  n. 
Nanki'n,  or  Nankb'sn.*  n.  *.   A  kind  of 
Jtjjht  cotton,  first  manufactured  at  Nan- 
king, in  China. 
KAP.f  n.t.  [hnappian,  Saxon,  to  sleep.] 
I.  Slumber;  a  short  sleep.    A  word  lu- 
dicrously used. 

Mop-a  sat  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open 
mouth,  making  such  a  noise,  as  nobody  could  lay 
uV  stealing  of  a  nnp  to  her  charge.  Sidney. 

Let  your  bounty  take  a  nop,  and  1  will  awake 
it  anon.  Sfeaejpearr. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  Up 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  Huditmt. 

So  long  as  I'm  at  the  forge,  you  are  Mill  taking 
your  Map.  L'Emmnre. 

1.  [Knoppa,  Saxon;  nopp,  So.  Goth.] 
Down  ;  villous  substance. 

Amongst  those  leaves  die  made  a  butterfly 
With  eicellent  device  and  wondrous  flight ; 
The  vein*  nap  whirb  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  tbght. 

i'penter,  Uuitpctmt. 

Jack  Code  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the  Com- 
raonwcslth,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.  Shahp, 

Plants  though  they  bare  no  prickles,  has*  a 
kind  of  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves; 
which  down  or  nap  cometh  of  a  subtil  spirit  in  a 
soft  or  fat  substance.  Bat**. 

Ah  !  where  roust  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade  ? 
His  only  coat !  where  dust  confua'd  with  rain 
Rougbena  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift. 

5.  A  knop;  a  protuberance;  the  top  of  a 
hill,  [gnypa,  Icel.  crwrp,  Sax.] 

Between  this  intretidiment  and  the  innermost 
one,  is  no  space  of  ground  at  all.  but  only  a  deep 
trench  and  a  high  vallum,  including  a  large  level 
piece  of  ground,  which  is  higher  than  any  other 
part  of  this  fortification,  it  being  the  nap  of  the 
bill.  Cortir,  Surv.  of  CornxxtU, 

To  Nap.t  v.  it.  [hnappian,  Saxon.]  To 
sleep ;  to  be  drowsy  or  secure ;  to  be 
•upinely  careless. 

Whiles  the  housbonde  taried,  alle  they  no; 
and  slepten.  Victim,,  St.  Uaii 


See  bow  be  nappeth,  see,  for  " 
At  be  wold  fallen  from  bis  horse  atones, 

Okauoir,  Maneip.  ProL 
Tltey  look  him  napping  in  his  bed.  Uwtihm. 
A  wolf  took  a  dug  aa/ipuv;  at  bii  master's  door. 

L'BMrange. 

What  b  seriously  related  by  Helmoot,  that 
foul  linen,  ttopt  in  a  vessel  that  hath  wheat  in  it, 
will  in  twenty-one  days'  time  turn  the  wheat  into 
mice  ;  witliout  conjuring,  one  may  guess  to  liarc 
been  the  philosophy  and  information  of  tome 
housewife,  who  had  not  so  carefully  covered  lier 
but  that  the  mice  could  cunt  at  it,  and 
.•just 


[nap  and  take.]  Sur- 
u  sud<" 


Na'ptaking.  n.  t. 
prize ;  seizure  on  oT  sudden ;  unexpected 
onset,  like  that  made  on  men  asleep. 

AoBtaatngs,  assaults,  speAlinga,  and  firings, 
has*  in  our  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and 
Fnnrc,  been  common.  Cttrtv. 

NAPE.f  n.t.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 
Skinner  imagines  it  to  come  from  nap, 
the  hair  that  grows  on  it ;  Junius,  with 
bis  usual  Greek  sagacity,  from  refare.a 
hilli  perhaps  from  the  game 


table-cloth, 
naparia, 


NAP 

knob.  Dr.  Johnson.  — That  is  from 
ensep,  Sax.  any  protuberance;  hnappr, 
Icel.  globus.]  The  joint  of  the  neck 
behind. 

Turn  your  eyes  towards  die  isanet  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  an  interiour  surrey  of  your  good 
selves.  Snalaptmt. 

Domitian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was 
slain,  that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the 
nape  of  his  neck.  Xaeon- 

NA'pgav.t  [naperia,  Ital.  nappa,  a 
loth,  a  napkin ;  nappe,  French, 
,  low  Lat.  from  mappa,  Lat.  The 
naiprie,  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
has  noticed  with  this  remark:  "Dr. 
Johnson  mentions  napery,  but  without 
any  authority;  the  word  being  scarcely 
known  in  biglish."  It  happens,  how- 
ever,  (though  Dr.  Johnson  indeed  could 
find  no  example,)  that  this  word  is  com- 
mon in  English,  and  supported  by  in- 
disputable authority.!  Linen  for  the 
table  ;  linen  in  general. 

Soine  a  pi  Howe  of  rinwnc, 

Some  of  the  tvi/irTv  ; 

Ami  all  this  dvfle  they  make 

For  the  good  ale  sake.      Skebon,  Poems,  p.  188. 

What  use  was  there  of  a  towel,  where  was  no 
water?  She  that  made  a  fountain  of  her  eyre, 
mad«  precious  nonary  of  her  hair:  that  better  flax 
shamed  use  linen  m  the  Pharisee's  chest. 

Bp.  Halt,  CtntempL  B.  «. 

Ye  msy  see  it  in  a  aarvingman's  fresh  ftoprry. 

Otevwnry,  Characi.  sign.  E.  3. 

;  becauae  they  bad  nor  meat  nor 
Cayssst  on  D.  Quit.  p.  93. 
«*  clean  napery. 

Shirley,  Hyde  Park. 

Na'phew.  n.t.  [napui,  Lat.]  An  herb. 
NA'PHTHA.f  n.  i.  [naphtha,  Lat.  naphte, 
Fr.  Cotgrave.  In  the  Persian  language, 
nefl,  or  napht.  See  Sir  T.  Herbert's 
Trav.  p.  182.  and  Hole's  Remarks  on 
the  Arabian  Nights"  Entert.  p.  170.] 

Naphtha  is  a  rerj  pure,  clear,  and 
thin  mineral  fluid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow, 
with  a  cast  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  soft  and 
oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp  and  un- 
pleasing  taste,  and  of  a  brisk  and  pene- 
trating smell ;  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It 
is  extremely  ready  to  take  fire. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 
Strabo  represents  it  as  a  liquation  of 
bitumen.  It  swims  on  the  top  of  the 
water  of  wells  and  springs.  That  found 
about  Babylon  is  in  some  sprints 
whitish,  though  it  be  generally  black,  I 
and  differs  little  from  petroleum. 

}V  oodiuard .  { 
This  nepkla  Is  an  oily  or  fit  liquid  substance  , 
in  colour  not  unlike  soft  white  day. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trm.  p.  183. 
From  the  arched  roof 
Pendant  by  subtle  utagick,  many  a  row 
Of  Harry  lamps  snd  burning  cressets  fed 
With  .v.;,si*a  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  Mdi,m,  P.  L. 

Na'pfiness.  it.  x.    [from  nappy.]  The 

quality  of  having  a  nap. 
NA'paut.f  n.t.  [from  nap;  which  ety- 
mology is  oddly  favoured  by  Virgil, 
"  Tontisque    ferunl     mant'dia  villis 

Dr.  Johnson -It  W 
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rather  a  corruption,  as  napery  is,  of  the 
Latin  mappa,  a  clod).    See  Napery. 

1.  A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the 
hands. 

By  art  were  w caved  napkau,  shirts,  and  coats 
incnnsumptiblc  bv  fire.  Brown,  Fxlg.  JBrr. 

Tbc  vrnie  matter  was  woven  into  a  napkin  at 
Louvatn,  which  was  cleansed  by  being  burnt  in 
the  fire.  WUkuu. 

Napkins  Hellogabalot  had  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
they  were  most  commonly  of  linen,  or  soft  wool. 

Arbutknot. 

2.  A  handkerchief.  This  sense  is  retained 
in  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  England. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  s 
This  w>s  her  tint  r 


«.t  adj.  [from  nap.]  Wanting 
threadbare. 


NA'PLE*8.t 

nai 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  ne'er  would  be 
Appear  i*  the  market  place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  naptea  vesture  of  humility.     Skaktp.  OtrU. 

His  only  coat, 
Eldest  of  things !  m.d  nnpteu,  m  tn  heath 
Of  small  «tenl  by  fleecy  myriads  graa'd. 

Snenston,  Ecun.  P.  iii. 

NA'i'PY.f  adj.  [from  nap.  Lye  derives  it 
from  nappe,  Saxon,  a  cup.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  Serentus  has  given  the  same  de- 
rivation, nape,  Germ,  nap,  Goih.  a  cup ; 
defining  nappy,  inebriating.  So  Sher- 
wood  renders  nappy  ale,  hien  forte,  i.e. 
very  strong.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it,  from 
nap,  frothy,  spumy ;  whence  apples  and 
ale  are  called  lambs-wool.  So  we  say 
iheybamin^  bowl,  i.  e.  having  the  liquor 
in  it  frothing,  rising  as  it  were  with  a 
head.  Some  have  thought  it  referring 
to  nap,  in  another  sense,  as  producing 
sleep.] 

1.  An  ofd  epithet  applied  to  ale. 

Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  brosrne  bowle. 
Which  did  about  the  board  raerrilye  trowle. 

OU  Hall.  T>>r  /T,»g  and  Milter  of  item  field. 
When  I  my  thresher  heard. 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd. 

Gap,  Pau. 

2.  Hairy ;  full  of  down. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
Nae.*  adj.  old  compar.  of  near.  Ob- 
solete. 

To  kirk  the  nor,  from  God  more  fer, 
His  bene.,,  old-said  saw. 

Spenjer,  Sktp.  Cat.  July 
NARCI'SSUS.  n.t.   [Latin;  narcuir, 
French.]   A  daffodil. 

Kor  naveatiw  fair 
As  o'er  the  fabled  mountain  hanging  still. 

Thowtcn . 

NARC&SIS.*   n.t,  [ra»*s«r<(,  Greek.] 

Stupefaction ;  privation  of  sense. 
NAico'TicAL.f)    adj.  [sssseia),  Gr.  not- 
Narco'tick.    j    cotiqve,  French.]  Pro- 
ducing torpor,  or  stupefaction. 

Kanatkk  includes  all  that  pan  of  the  materia 
medics,  which  any  way  produces  sleep,  whether 
called  by  this  name,  or  bj pnoticks,  or  opiates. 

Medicines  which  they  call  narewtuai,  thasTnTto 
say,  such  as  beoowme  simI  dead  uV  diwased. 

Barmnr,  7V.  of  Beta,  (1517,)  p.  431. 

The  ancient*  esteemed  it  rmrcossat  or  stups- 
racnve,  and  It  it  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  poison, 
by  Dioscoriocs.  .Brown. 

Na*co'ticaii.y.*  adv.  [from  narcotical.} 
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Arreting  that  ioarx-tuou*  molion  of  the  spiriu, 
—  IU  thosr  things  do,  that  pAW  for  narcntically 
cold.        r*tlloe*,  J/onis.  of  tie  Engluh,  p.  SM. 

Narco'tick.*  a.  «.   A  drug 
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d  opie  of  Thebes  fine. 

Omwcrr,  A's.  Tofe 
Narco'ticKnkss.*  n.  t.  [from  warcofici.] 
The  quality  which  takes  away  the  sense 
of  pain.  Scott. 
Naed.  h.  i.  [tardus,  Latin ;  »d»o"?>s  Gr.] 

1.  Spikenard;  a  kind  of  ointment. 

lit  no*  U  coin. 
Into  Uw  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flow'ring  odours,  cassis,  Nanf,  and  balm. 

Jfeth-a,  P.  L. 

2.  An  odorous  shrub. 

Smelt,  ^o*  the  bud  o'  the  briar, 
Or  the  rujrd  in  the  fire.    J|.  J*sju>mi,  CaaVrwvoi/r 

Narx.  n.  f.  [nam,  Lat.]  A  nostril ;  not 
used,  except  as  in  the  following  passage, 
in  affectation.  , 

Tllereisa  Mjcliiaveliall  plot, 
Though  every  nam  oUaet  it  doc.  f/u4Sbfat. 

Na'rwhalb.  n.  i.    A  species  of  whale. 

Those  long  horat  preserved  as  precious  beau- 
tic*,  are  but  the  teeth  of  narwhaia. 

Brovn.  Vmlg.  Err. 

Na'rrable.t  adj.  [from  narro,  Latin.] 
Capable  to  be  told  or  related.  CoeJceram. 
To  Na'rrate.T  t>.  a.  [narro,  Lat.]  To 
relate  ;  to  tell ;  a  word  only  used  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Not  con- 
to  Scotland  as  stated  by  Dr.  John- 
Brockett's  North  country  words. 
NARRATION,  it.  *.  [narracio,  Latin ; 
narration,  French.]  Account ;  relation ; 
history. 

He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that 

Abtrt. 

Tbey  that  desire  to  look  into  tl>e  ttarmlumt  of 
Uw  story,  or  d«a  variety  of  U«  matter  we  huvc  been 
careful  ought  hare  profit.  2  Mac  ii.  H. 

Tbii  commandment,  containing,  among  other 
thing*,  a  awratio*  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is 
commonly  read.  White. 

Honwr  introduce*  the  beat  instructions,  in  die 
midst  of  the  plainest  narrations. 

Jtrwme  on  the  (W^ti.'y. 

Na'rrative.  adj.  [narratif,  French;  from 
narro,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating;  giving  an  account. 

To  judicial  acta  credit  ought  to  be  given,  though 
the  word*  he  narmtiw.  Ayiijfe.  Pnrergon. 

2.  Storytelling ;  apt  to  relate  things  post. 

Age,  us  Davcnaot  says,  is  always  inmUiiK. 

Vryden. 

Tiw  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant  and  the  sage. 
And  boasting  youth,  and  namlhe  old  age.  Pope. 

Na'rrative.  n.  t.  A  relation ;  an  account ; 
a  story, 

lo  the  instructions  I  give  to  other*,  concerning 
artist  tbey  should  do,  take  a  narrattw  of  what  you 
liave  dooe.  Sdm/A. 

Cyuthio  was  much  taken  wiih  my  narrative. 

Taller. 

Narratively,  adv.  [from  narrative.]  By 
way  of - 


XLort 


rords  of  all  judicial  act*  are  written  Mr- 
unless  it  lie  in  sentences  wherein  disposi- 
r  made  uw  of. 

Aylife,  Parergon. 

NARRA'TOR.f  n.  *.  [narrateur,  Fr. ;  from 
narro,  Lat.]    A  teller;  a  relator. 

He  is  but  a  narrator  of  odtcr  men'*  opinions, 
suwiending  his  owo  judgement. 

«,  Jpp.  /*  Cat.  (162.5,}  p.  5. 
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Mien,  though  tbey  be  capsule  of  nny  subject, 
commonly  tbey  ara  either  isarrotory,  objurga- 
,  consolatory,  &c.  Jleveil,  Lett,  i.  i.  I. 


Consider  whether  the  narrn/or  be  !in««t  and 
faithful,  aa  well  as  akitful ;  whether  be  oath  no 
peculiar  gain  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it. 

M'ol/j,  ioesr*. 

Na'bratort.*  adj.\narratvs,  Lat.  Giving 
a  relation  of  things. 
Letters, 

lory, 

NA'RROW.f  adj.  [neapep,  napeu,  nappe. 
Sax.  from  nyp,  near.  —  Dr.  Johnson. 
And  so  Serenius.  Junius  considers 
neapu,  as  the  participle  contracted,  from 
n^ppan,  to  streighten,  to  contract  into 
a  small  compass.  And  so  Mr.  11. 1'ooke.] 

1.  Not  broad  or  wide,  having  but  a  small 
distance  front  side  to  side. 

Edward  from  Belgie, 
Hath  pasa'd  in  safety  dtrough  the  narrow  ana. 

Sltnktpeart. 

Use  angel  stood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  wis 
no  way  to  turn  cither  to  the  right  ha  n J  or  to  the 
left.  JVum.  ii.  2«. 

In  a  niiT-rvU'-bottuni'd  ditch  entile  Cannot  turn. 

Afertiatrr. 

By  being  too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and 
dimension  to  do  their  duty  in  perfection,  they  be- 
come norms  aod  incapable  of  performing  their 
native  function.  Btaci*u>rr. 

8.  Small;  of  no  great  extent :  used  of  time 
as  well  as  place. 

Prom  this  nerrvw  time  of  gestation  may  ensue 
a  amallnca*  in  the  cxcltnioB ;  but  this  inrerreth 
no  informity.  Awn. 

Though  the  Jew*  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confiued  lo  a  narrow  com  pass  in  the  world,  yet  the 
first  rhe  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to  be 
ascribed  to  diem.  ii'i/bnt. 

9.  Covetous;  avaricious. 

To  Borrow  breast*  he  come*  all  wrapt  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honour's  fire. 

4.  Contracted  ;  of  confined  sentiments  ; 
ungenerous. 

He  is  a  nnrrviti-mindtd  man,  that  affect*  a  tri- 
umph in  any  glorious  study.  B.Jmmm,  Voemritu 

Lore  first  Invented  verse,  and  forni'd  tlserhime, 
Tlw  motion  measur'd,  hannooii'd  the  chime, 
To  liberal  act*  eniarg'd  the  Harresr-sosd, 
Softrn'd  the  tierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold. 

Dryden,  C\rm.  ami  /pa. 

Nothing  more  shake*  any  society  than  mean 
illvi'.idm  bet  wren  the  severs]  order*  i»l  i  Is.  members, 
and  their  Morrent-hesrted  repining  at  each  other's 

The  greatest  undcntandlng  is  narrow.  How 
much  of  God  and  nature  is  there,  whereof  we 
never  had  any  idea?  Grew,  Otmol.  Sucre, 

The  hopes  of  good  from  those  whom  we  gratify, 
would  produce  a  rery  norruw  and  stinted  chsriiy. 

Smttlrulfr. 

A  lalnnmnrli-r  fjpiri  familiar  with  a  Mmnger  at 
first  tight,  and  is  not  so  swrretr-apiritcd  aa  to  ob- 
serve, whedier  the  person  she  talks  to,  be  in 
breeches  or  in  petticoats.  Adiliwn. 

It  I*  with  norro«>^c>urd  oc<7|>le  as  with  narrow- 
neck'd  bottles ;  the  less  they  have  in  them  tlw 
more  noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out. 

S<rif>,  Mucetl. 

5.  Near;  within  a  small  distance. 

Then  Mnesthcu*  to  the  heed  his  arrow  drove, 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove ; 
Yet  misa'd  so  narrow,  that  lw  cut  the  cord 
Which  faitni'd  by  dw  foot  the  flitting  bird. 

Drydrn, 

e.  Close ;  vigilant ;  attentive. 

The  orb  he  roam  d 
With  nomnv  search  ;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  ev'ry  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  terse  bis  wile*. 

P.  L. 
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Many  malicious  spies  are 
actions  of  a  great  man,  who  it  not  I 
prepared  for  k>  mirrmi<  sn  inspection. 

.AMosnist,  Sped. 

To  NA'RRow.t  v.  a.  [neappian,  Sax.] 
1.  To  diminish  with  respect  to  breadth  or 
wideness. 

In  the  wail  he  made  nuiiuwca*  rests,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  I  Aiiu:<,  vi.  6. 

By  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Brasilia, 
the  needle  defiectelh  toward  the  land  twelve  de- 
grees ;  but  at  Uw  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the 
land  is  lutrrsnuret,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it 
varivth  about  five  or  sis.  Urouir. 

A  governinent,  which  by  alienating  th*  affec- 

c»ts  of  theB,>CH>plf.f  Itstves  out  of  i 


sentiment  or  capacity 


its  compass  the 

greatest  pari  of  their  consent,  nuty  justly  be  said, 
in  the  tame  degree*  it  loses  ground,  lo  nsrne  its 
bottom.  Temple. 

2.  To  contract;  to  impair  in  dignity  of 
extent  or  influcn  ce. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest, 
where  It  Is  not  by  corruption  norrowd  Into  a  trade, 
for  mean  or  III  ends,  and  secular  interest* ;  I  mean, 
theology,  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures.  LoeAt. 

3.  To  contract  in 
of  Icnowledege. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  names?  our  fa- 
culties, so  that  we  can  apprehend  only  those  Uiiogs 
in  which  we  are  conversant.    Cur.  e/tae  Tongue. 

How  hard  k  is  to  get  the  mind,  norroirrd  by  a 
scanty  collection  of  common  ideas,  to  eti  large  itself 
to  a  more  copious  stock.  AocaV. 

Lo !  every  finiah'd  son  return*  to  thee ; 
Bewnded  by  nature,  narrow's*  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head,  siul  n  contracted  heart.  Pojk. 

4.  To  confine ;  to  limit. 

t  most  find  fault  with  hit  narrowing  too  much 
his  own  bottom,  and  hi*  unwary  sapping  the  found- 
ation on  which  be  stands.  llatrrtViadV 
By  admitting  too  many  thing*  at  once  into  one 
question,  the  mind  is  uuntled  and  bewildered; 
whereas  by  limiting  and  nor  i  oenw/  the  question, 
you  lake  s  fuller  surrey  of  the  whole. 

rolls,  Logic*. 

Our  knowledge  i*  much  more  aamsnrrf,  if  we 
online  ourseli 
widmut  much  i 

To  Narrow.*  v. 

1.  To  be  diminished 
breadth  or  wideness ;  to  grow 
in  opposition  to  widen :  as,  the  road  or 
way  natron*. 

2.  [In  farriery.]  A  horse  is  said  to  "ar- 
row, when  he  does  not  take  ground 
enough,  and  does  not  bear  far  enough 
out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Narrower.*  w.  t.  [from  narrotu.]  The 
person  or  thing  which  narrows  or  con- 
tractu. 

Love  is  a  Mrrvearr  of  tlw  heart. 

CuleU,  vol.  t.  p.  »3J. 
Na'rrowlv.  adv.  [from  narrow.] 

1.  With  little  breadth  or  wideness;  with 
mnaJI  distance  between  the  sides. 

2.  Contractedly ;  without  extent. 

The  church  of  England  ia  not  so  Tsarrosate  cal- 
culated, that  it  cannot  fail  in  with  amy  regular 
specie*  of  government.  Smfl. 

3.  Cloat-'ly  ;  vigilantly ;  attentively. 
Mv  fwllow-acrtoolniaster 

Doth'  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  nnnwtlp.  Shob/>. 
If  it  be  swrreaVy  considered,  this  colour  will  Us 
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d,  by  imputing 
i  a  kind  of  poverty. 

Bacon. 

de  treasure  hid  in  my  vineyard, 
r  when  I  am  gone.  L'Ettrange. 
A  man'*  reputation  draw*  eye*  upon  him  that 
wDl  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  hlin.  AdJiian. 

4.  Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  resell  took  one  of  the  Aquapulea 
ships,  and  very  narrcneiy  mined  of  the  otlwr.  Su-ift. 

5.  Avariciously ;  sparingly. 
NA'KRow>jcss.t  it.  s.  [from  narrotr.] 

1.  Want  of  breadth  or  widencss- 

The  heJgiit  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of 
streets,  keep  away  the  urn  beams. 

Burton,  Anal.  ofileL  p.  260. 

In  our  Golhick  cathedrals,  the  uimrim  of 
the  arch  mate*  it  rim  in  height,  or  run  out  in 
length.  Addison  on  Italy. 

2.  Want  of  extent ;  want  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

Thai  prince,  who  should  be  ua  wife  and  godlike, 
as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  to  die  honest  industry  of 
mankind,  against  the  oppression  of  power,  and 
lo/rrrvtvJtrij  of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  bard  for 
bis  neighbours.  l>ocke. 

3.  Confined  state  ;  contractcdncss. 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  society  in  Eu- 
rope, confess  the  norrownei*  of  human  attainments. 


Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  lutmnenett 
Ko  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

Denham. 

The  Latin,  a  severe  and  compendious  lan^a^v, 
often  rspn^srs  Uiat  in  one  word,  which  either  the 
barbarity  or  the  narrvunm  of  mocWn  tongues 
cannot  supply  in  more.  Dryden- 
*.  Meanness ;  poverty,  [neapanerre,  Sax. 

will  fit  thee  lor  this  passage,  by  taking 
off  thy  load  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit 
the  tjarrotrncu  of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  way  thou  art  to  paw,  is  there  any  thing 
but  mercy  in  all  this  ?  South. 
5.  Want  of  capacity. 

Such  is  the  poorness  of  some  spirits,  and  the 
itfirmii'itfu  of  their  souls ;  and  they  are  to  nailed 
to  the  earth.  Howell,  InitrucU  For.  Trav.  p.  198. 

Another  disposition  in  roeo,  which  makes  them 
improper  for  philosophical  contemplations,  h  not 
so  much  frum  the  jumwnrar  of  their  spirit  and 
understanding,  aslsecaiue  they  will  not  lake  time 
to  extend  them.  Burnet,  Theory. 

Nas.  [from  ne  has,  or  hat  not."]  Obsolete. 
For  pity'd  is  mishap  that  not  remedy. 

But  tourn'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.  Sffnicr. 
Na'sal.t  adj.  [nattts,  Latin.]  Belonging 

to  the 

i  may  be  found  lo  have  a  peculiar 
I  snatch  in  their  language. 

Holder,  EUm.  of  Spm*.  p.  59. 
When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  probe 
tlirough  the  natal  duct  into  the  nose  every  time  it 
is  drcst,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little.  Sharp,  Surgery. 

Na'sal.»  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

I.  A  medicine  operating  through  the  nose. 

Snecaings  — and  natatt  are  generally  received  : 
—  an  rmpirick  in  VcnK»  had  a  tlroug  w, 


.  of  Mel.  p.  893. 

2.  One  of  the  letters  spoken  as  through 
the  nose. 

In  attempting  to  pronounce  these  two  conso- 
nants, as  likewise  the  natalt,  and  some  of  the 
vowt'U  sptntally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour, 
and  it  makea  that  which  we  call  a  guttural  pro- 
nunciation. Holder,  EUm.  *f  S/ieech,  p.  59, 

Na'«cal.»  n.  *.  [natcale,  low  Lat.]  A 
kind  of  medicated  pessary. 


NAT 

They  may  make  use  of  a  wucjW  or  pewarv, 
composed  of  caxtoreum  raised  with  rue. 

Femmd  on,  Ueiancnoty,  (1640.)  p.  355. 
Na'scbncy.*  h.  t.  [from  nascent,  Lat.] 
Production. 

lucre  b  such  a  spirit,  lo  which  belongs  the 
nascency  or  gene  rat  tern  of  things. 

Annat.  *n  GlamaOe.ic  (1882,)  p.  90. 
Na'scknt.*  adj.  [natcent,  Latin.]  Grow- 
ing; encreasing. 

Trie  asperity  of  tartarous  salts,  and  the  flery 
acrimony  cf  alcaline  salts,  irritating  and  wounding 
the  nerves,  produce  nascent  passions  and  anxieties 
in  the  soul ;  which  both  aggravate  distempers,  and 
render  men's  lives  restless  and  wretched,  even 
when  they  are  afflicted  with  no  apparent  distem- 
per. Bp.  Berkeley,  Shit,  }  86. 

Without  any  respect  of  climates,  she  [  Imagin- 
ation] reigns  in  all  nascent  societies  of  men,  where 
tho  necessities  of  life  force  every  one  lo  thinU  and 
act  much  for  himself.  Gray,  Lett,  to  Dr.  Brown. 
Na'sjcorvovs.  adj.  [natut  and  comu.] 
Having  the  horn  on  the  nose. 

ki r  nivX»ri^l«  al'«nW  byVJoffctuT 

Brown. 

NA'STY.f  adj.  [Ham,  Germ.  nat.  Belg. 
naxio,  Franc,  humid,  wet;  natjan,  Goth, 
to  wet ;  netzen,  Germ.] 

1.  Dirty  ;  filthy ;  sordid  ;  nauseous  ;  pol- 
luter!. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Lutliar, 
has  thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  lan- 
guage that  perhaps  ever  was  put  together. 

AUcrbury. 

A  nice  man,  is  a  man  of  natty  ideas.  Suiji. 

2.  Obscene;  lewd. 
Na'stily.  adv.  [from  natty.} 

1.  Dirtily ;  filthily ; 

The  most  pernicious 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail, 
long  and  close  and  nattily  kept. 

2.  Obscenely;  grossly. 
Na'stines*.  n.  i.  [from  nasty.] 
1.  Dirt;  filth. 

This  caused  tlir  seditious  to  rrmnin  within  their 
station,  which  by  reason  of  the  naitineu  of  the 
beastly  multitude,  might  more  Ally  be  termed  a 
kennel  than  a  camp.  HeyvanL. 

Haughty  and  huge,  as  high 
Such  notfuMi  and  so  much 


Are  ode! 


v  J 


om'rl  hv  file. 


Is  it  i  ft. 


2.  Obscenity  ;  grossncss  of  idea". 

Their  nattinru,  their  dull  obscene  talk  and 
ribaldry,  cannot  but  be  very  nauseous  and  offen- 
sive to  any  who  does  not  baulk  his  own  reason, 
out  of  love  lo  their  vice.  South. 

A  divine  might  have  employed  bis  pains  to 
better  purpose,  than  in  the  nastinets  of  Plautut 
and  Aristophanes.  Dryii-n. 

Xa'sl'te.*  adj.  [nasutut,  Lat,  from  natut, 
the  nose.]    Critical ;  nice ;  captious. 

The  runnier  cri ticks  of  this  age  scent  some- 
thing of  prido  in  the  ecclvaiasticks. 

B),.  Gouden,  Htcrasy.  (1 659,)  p.  SOS. 
This  is  a  piece  of  knowledge  ealrancly  slighted 
by  such  as  would  be  accounted  uislr,  critical  and 
ssgucious. 

Dr.  Bray's  BMiath.  I'aroch.  (1707,)  p.  34. 

NATAL,  adj.  {natal,  Fr.  natalis,  Lat.] 
Native ;  relating  to  nativity. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  III.  princes'  children 
took  names  from  their  natal  places,  as  Edward  uf 
Carnarvon,  ntotiiiw  ot  IirotlitTton.  Ctimttcn. 

Propitious  star !  whose  sacred  power 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 
Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run.  Prior. 

Natali'tial.*    adj.   [natalitiut,  Lat.] 


NAT 


We  read  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  how  fertile  i 
aria/  poplar  had  outstripped  the  rest  of  its  con- 
temporaries. Evelyn,  B.  iv.  J  IS. 

Na'tals.*  n.  s.  pi.  [natalis,  Lat.]  Time 
and  place  of  nativity.    Not  in  use. 

Why  should  not  we  with  joy  resound  and  sing 
The  bfoecd  tuttnlt  of  our  heavenly  king  ? 

Filt.^effry,  Bleuexi  Birthday.  (ISS4,)  p.  I. 

NATATION,  ».  s.  [natatio,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  swimming. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively  but  in  natation  both  together. 

Broun,  I'ulg.  Err. 

Na'tatory.*  adj.  [from  natation."]  En- 
abling to  swim. 

When  they  feel  the  necessity  of  sleep,  their 
natatory  bladder  is  much  inflated :  they  can  sup- 
port themselves  at  different  heights  by  their  levity 
only. 

On  Later,.  Hi*,  of  Fithet,  Brit.  frit.  (1799,)  p.  212. 

Natch.*  n.  s.  [corrupted  perhaps  from 
notch.  Malone.]  That  part  ot  the  ox 
which  lies  near  the  tail  or  rump,  be- 
tween the  two  loins. 

Fitdierberi's  Husbandry. 
Width  (of  a  cow)  at  tho  nache,  14  inches. 

Marshall. 

NA'Tni.Ess.f  adv.  [na,  Sax.  that  is,  not 
thrifts.']  Nevertheless ;  formed  thus, 
nathclest,  nath'leis.  Wicliffe,  Gowcr,  and 
Chaucer  use  natheless ;  and  as  a  poeti- 
cal word  it  was  certainly  of  three  sylla- 
bles, as  Spenser  also  uses  it ;  afterwards 
contracted  into  two.    Now  obsolete. 

Yet  nathileae  it  could  not  doe  him  die. 

Alposarr.  F.Q.I;  Ix.  54. 

A'alh'leit,  my  brotl*r  since  we  paaaed  are 
Unto  lliis  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar.  Spenser. 

The  torrid  dime 
Smote  on  him  sure  betides,  vaulted  with  fire. 
ICnthlet*  he  so  endur'd,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  be  stood,  and  catl'd 
it  is  Irgions.  Milan,  P.  L. 

Na'tiimoh k.t  adv.  [na  the  more.]  Never 
the  more.  Spenser,  from  woom  Dr. 
Johnson  cites  his  example,  does  not  use 
itathmore  as  a  word  only  of  two  syllables, 
but  as  of  three,  both  in  the  passage  in- 
correctly cited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
elsewhere.  Obsolete. 

Yet  isutAcmurr  by  his  bold  bartie  speech 
Could  his  btood-froseu  heart  emboldened  be. 

Spew,  F.  Q.  Wix.  tS. 
Yet  nathtnwre  his  meaning  she  a  red. 

lh.  iv.  viii.  14. 

NATION,  n.  jt.  [nation,  French;  natio, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  people  distinguished  from  another 
people  ;  generally  by  their  language, 
original,  or  government. 

If  Edward  III.  had  pruspercd  in  his  French 
wars,  and  (Kupled  with  Engliih  tlie  towns  which 
be  won,  as  he  began  at  Calais  driving  out  the 
French,  his  succemors  holding  the  same  coorvr, 
would  have  filled  all  France  with  our  nation. 


Given  at  the  day  of  one's  nativity  ; 
sccratcd  to  the  nativity  of  a  persoi 
15 
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A  nation  properly  signifies  a  great 
families  derived  from  the  same  blood, 
untry,  and  living  under  die  sa 


SJUOL-  I 

rocnt. 

2.  A  great  number;  emphatically 


of 

born  in  tlx 
me  gorrrn- 
Tewu*. 


When  after  battle  I  the  field  bare  seen 
Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were 
men ; 

A  notion  crusb'd  !  a  nation  of  the  brave  ! 
A  realm  of  death  !  and  on  tins  side  the  grate ! 
_Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey. 

1 1  young. 
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Na'tiohal.  adj.  {national,  French;  from 
nation. 2 

1 .  JtMic ;  general ;  not  private ;  not  par- 

They  in  iWr  earthly  Canaan  plac'd, 
Long  daw  (hull  dwell  .ad  prosper,  but  when 


Milan,  P.  L. 

»  mtfsaisa/  deration  inspires  lara  with 
of  rellsriousgranViiaV,  and  swells  their 
with  Joy  and  exultation. 

Addison,  FreehMer. 
The  astonishing  victories  our  armies  bare  been 
crowned  with,  were  in  tome  measure  the  blessings 
returned  upon  that  tuUimU  charity  which  has 
been  so  cofiapicuous. 

God,  in  the  eiecullon  of  hit 
visits  a  people  with  public  and  general  calamities, 
but  where  their  aim  arc  public  and  n3ti-,n  al  loo. 

Xagert. 

2.  Bigotted  to  one'*  own  country. 
Nationa'lity.*  n.  t.  [from  national.'] 
National  character. 

Let  our  friendthip,  let  our  lore,  that  nalienMiy 
al  Britiafa  lore  be  Hill  ttrrngthmed. 

Homttt,  Leu.  (da*.  1641,!  ii.  18. 
He  could  not  but  see  In  them  that  nationality, 
which  I  believe  no  liberal  Scotsman  will  deny. 

BatuxU,  Tour  lo  Ike  Hrt.  p.  1 1. 

To  Nationalize.*  v.  a.  [from  national.'] 
To  distinguish  nationally.  This  is  a 
very  modern  word,  like  denationalize. 
It  is  in  use ;  but  I  have  mislaid  an  ex- 
ample of  it. 

Nationally,  adv.  [from  national.]  With 
regard  to  the  nation. 

Tha  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews, 
who  being  nationally  espoused  lo  God  by  cove- 
nant, erery  iiu  at  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
spiritual  adultery.  South. 

Na'tiomalkeks.  w.  *.  [from  national.] 
Reference  to  the  people  in  genera) 

1.  Produced 


NAT 


The  bead  ii  not  mors  rsanW  la  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth, 
Than  is  the  l" 


Na'tivk.  n.  a 

1.  Born  in  any  place ;  original  inhabitant. 
Make  no  extirpation  of  the  naii'wj,  under  pre- 
tence of  planting  religion,  God  surely  will  no 
way  be  pleaaed  with  such  sacrifices. 

.Bacon,  Ada.  U>  ntStn. 
Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  naiiae  of  a  country  town, 

Dryden,  Jut. 

There  stood  a  monument  to  Tecitua  the  hi*, 
lonan,  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianm, 
notwtt  of  the  place.  Addison. 

Our  natives  hare  a  fuller  habit,  acjuarer,  and 
more  extended  chests,  than  the  people  that  be  be- 
yond us  to  the  south, 
2.  Offspring. 

The  accusation, 
All  caute  unborn,  could  never  be  the  stara* 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.        Shalaptm,  CanaU 

Na'tively.*  adv.  [from  native.] 
1.  Naturally  ;  not  artificially. 

W  e  wear  hair  which  is  not  natively  our  own. 


NAT 

3.  Bestowed  by  nature ;  not  acquired. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  teem  that  the  advantage  lit*  on  the  side  of 
childrao  horn  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents. 

4.  Not  forced ;  not  farfetched ;  dictated 
by  nature. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  raw  of  tlx-  properm  and 
naturaleti  coosidermtiona  dust  belong  to  this  piece. 

Walton. 

5.  Following  the  stated  course  of  things. 

If  solid  party,  humility,  and  a  sober  sense  or 
themselves,  ii  much  wanted  in  that  aex,  it  is  the 
rapt  edu  u-ation.        •em»vnce  at  »  »«n  •"l|£^r- 

6.  Consonant  to  natural  notions. 

Such  unnatural  connections  become,  by  custom, 
aa  naturat  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light ;  fire  and 


Bp.  Tartar,  Art/,  llondtm.  p.  77. 
in  something  »o  nn/.rVy^TMt  and^good 


to  be 


an. 


NATIVE.+adj.  [nativut,  Latin;  notif,  Fr.] 
* .  Prodi;--  ! 
tificial 


nature ;  twtural ;  not  ar- 


me. 

th  a  thauluunring  for  the 
■,  In  whose  birth  the  births 


She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  pan, 
And  atrire  to  pass,  as  she  coald  wall  enough. 
Their  nor  a*  muvtck  by  her  skilful  art.  Stonier 

Thia  doctrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  e*' 
But  of  itself  ia  natier  in  the  breast. 

2.  Natural ;  such  as  is  according  to 
original. 

The  members,  retired  to  their 
the  native  aedalmess  of  their  tamper.  Smft. 

3.  ^  Conferred  by  birth ;  belonging  by 

But  ours  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  nnriiv, 
Ifau^s  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative ; 
And  first,  'da  to  speak  whaWrvr  we  pleaae. 

4.  Relating  to  the  birth;  pertaining 
the  time  or  place  of  birth. 

If  these  men  hare  defeated  the  law,  and  out- 
run unlive  punishment ;  though  they  can  outstrip 
men,  they  bare  no  wings  lo  fly  from  God. 

Shahfieart,  Urn.  V. 

Many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  iwftae  graves.  Shakspenrt,  Hen.  ¥. 

5.  Original ;  that  which  gave  being. 

Have  I  now  seen  death  !  is  this  tiie  way 
I  must  return  to  Honor  dust?  O  sight 
Of  tcrrour,  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold. 

SCtton,  P.  L, 

&  Bom  with ;  co-operating  with ;  conge- 
nial. 

YOU  II. 


to 


in  a  person  that  ii  truly 
man  may  aa  well  pi 
hypocrite  to  be  pious. 

2.  Originally. 

I  take  two  names  given  to  Christ — to  be  «*- 
/u«to  Chaldee  words.    Ligktfoot,  MaeetL  p.  1 18. 

Tins  goodnesa  of  God  natweJy  proceeded  from 
bis  will,  aa  thought  and  truth  proceeded]  from  his 
roind.  Shtt/anL  Learned  Disc,  p.  184. 

Na'tiveness.  n.  *.  [from  native.]  State 

of  being  produced  by  nature. 
Nati'vity.  «.  t.  [nativiti,  French.] 

1.  Birth  ;  issue  into  lifi 
Concluding  ever  with 

nativity  of  our 
of  all  are  only 

They  louked  upon  those  as  the  true  days  of  their 
nativity,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  the  pains 
and  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  world.  Aonea. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 
My  husband  and  my  children  both. 

And  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity 
Go  to  a  gosaip'a  feast 
They  say  there  is 
either  in  no/i 

Shaitpesrre,  M.  If.  of  ffoi 
When  I  vow,  I  weep ;  and  vow l  ao  born, 
In  their  aahnry  all  truth  appears. 

SkaA-nieare,  Mid.  .V.  Dream. 
Ilry  birlll  and  thy  wnlnny  is  of  Canaan. 

■Etc*,  ivi  3. 

3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 

a»»  JKid  ua,  pregnant  with  infernal  (fame 

Milton,  P.  I.. 

Na'thon.*  n.  s.   A  sort  of  black  salt  i 

ported  from  Egypt. 

NATURAL,  adj.  {naturalu,  Latin ;  na- 
turtl,  Fr.] 

1.  Produced  or  effected  by  nature;  not 
artificial. 

There  ia  no  natural  motion  of  any  particular 
heavy  body,  which  ia  perpetual,  yet  it  is  possible 
from  them  to  contrive  such  an  artificial  revolution 
as  shall  constantly  be  the  cause  of  heelf. 

rTalruu,  Dedtdvi 

2.  Illegitimate ;  not  legal. 

This  would  turn  the  veto  of  that  *e  call  natural, 
'  to  that  of  legal  propagation ;  which  baa  ever  been 


calt-nrtiTs  oi  uVir  uaUviti^ 
p'a  feast.     Skaktpem,  Cam.  of  Err. 
there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers, 
ary,  chance,  or  death. 


wrath  go  together,  and  so  seem  lo  carry  with 
•hem  as  natural  an  evidence  aa  aelf-esident  truths 
themselves.  Lock. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason,  not  revealed. 

I  call  that  natural  religion,  which  men 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  unto,  by  the 
principles  of  reason,  improved  by  ' 
and  experience,  without  the  help  of 

Ii  utms. 

8.  Tender ;  affectionate  by  nature. 

To  leave  Ma  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 

H' «be  natural  touch.        Shalt.  AfacUth. 

9.  Unaffected;  according  to  truth  and 
reality. 

What  can  be  mora  not 
stances  in  the  behaviour  of 
lost  their  huabanda  on  this 

10.  Opposed  to  violent: 
death. 

Na'tubal.  n.  m.  [from  nature.] 

1.  An  idiot;  one  whom  nat 
from  understanding ;  a  fool. 

Thst  a  monster  ebouid  be  such  a  smhW. 

Skahfitare. 

Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow 
compass  he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  yon 
will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  reaaosune  than 
a  perfect  natural. 

2.  Native;  original  inhabitant.    Not  in 
use. 

The  inhabitanta  and  ncturali  at  the  place, 
should  be  in  a  stale  of  freemen. 

Aitat,  Deter,  of  the  ITortd. 

Oppression  in  many  places,  wean  the  robes  of 
justice,  which  domineering  over  the  nnturutt  may 
not  spare  strangers,  and  strangers  will  not  endure 

3.  (rift  of  nature ;  nature ;  quality.  *Not 
in  use. 

The  wretcbeder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps ; 
such  as  presuming  on  their  own  naturals,  deride 
diligence,  and  m«ck  at  terms  when  they  under, 
stand  not  things.  B-Jantan. 
To  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the 


Na'tdralism.*  n.  t,  [from  natural.]  Mere 
state  of  nature. 

Those  frolicksorne,  revelling,  and  thorns, 
natural  people,  who  give  a  full  awing  to 
desires  and  appetite* :  —  Those  spirited  and 
Ion  cross-worms,  aa  they  call  ttoinseirca,  who  are 
striving  with  speed  and  alacrity  to  curae  up  to  the 
naturatum  and  lawleaa  privileges  of  the  tint  class. 
Bp.  Laxtngum,  itoravianl  Camp,  ami  De4.  p.  63. 

Lord  Bulintfbruke  died  in  1751,  and  hit  philo- 
sophical works  were  publiahed  in  1753.  Every 
one  knows  the  principles  and  presumption  of  that 
unhappy  notilcman.     He  was  of  that  sect,  which, 

to  avoid  a  mora  odious  name,  chooses  to  distin- 
guish itself  by  that  of  isarurtiusm. 

Burd,  Xjft  of  Bp.  Warburum. 
5  O 
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NA'TtrnAi.isT.t  n.  s.  [naiuralisie,  French. 
Cotgrave.]  A  student  in  physicks,  or 
natural  philosophy. 

Admirable  artifice  !  wberowith  Galen,  though 
a  m«r»  naturalut,  was  so  taken,  thai  be  could  not 
but  adjudge  the  honour  of  a  Ityron  to  die  wise 
Creator.  Met*. 

Il  ia  not  credible,  that  die  rwriarrj/iil  could  be 
deceived  in  bia  account  of  a  place  that  lay  ia  Ore 
neighbourhood  of  Home.  Addixm  on  Italy. 

Natora'lity.*  ».  *.  [naturatite,  Fr.] 
Naturalness.    Not  in  use 

This  distinction  will  be  found  of  moat  general 
Ufa,  for  aja  much  as  dure  ia  auch  an  intricate  mil- 
turo  of  naturaiity  and  prvtemsturality  in  age. 

Smith  on  Old  Ate,  (I6ti«,)  p.  133. 

Natobaliza'tion.  n.s.  [from  naturalize.] 
The  act  of  inverting  aliens  with  the 
privileges  of  native  subjects. 

11k  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  nnturatw 
stint/  whereby  while  they  kept  their  compass, 
they  Mood  Una ;  but  wuea  they  did  spread,  they 
became  a  windfal.  Bacon. 

Encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  merchants . 
that  shall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  Mock  of 
their  own,  as  naturaOtatian,  and  freedom  from 
custom*  the  two  first  yean.  Tempi*. 

Enemies,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
Hoturainatun  act,  invited  over  foreigners  of  all 
religions.  Smft. 

To  Na'turalize.T  v.  a.  [naf uraluer,  Ft. 

Cotgrave.  J 
1 .  To  adopt  into  a  community  ;  to  invest 

with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 
The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irish 

might 
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Na'tukalness.  n.  t.  Qfrom  natural."] 

1.  The  state  of  being  given  or  produced 
by  nature. 

The  naturalnm  of  a  desire,  ia  the  cause  that 
the  aatistaction  of  it  ia  pleasure,  and  pleasure  im- 
portunes the  will ;  and  that  which  importunes  die 
will,  puts  a  difficulty  on  the  will  refusing  or  for- 
bearing it.  South. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality;  not 
affectation. 

He  must  understand  what  ia  contained  in  the 
lemtMrameut  of  the  eyes,  in  the  awtarrrtteai  of  the 
eyebrows.  Dryden. 

Horace  speaks  of  lUev  parts  in  an  ode  that  may 
be  reckoned  amoug  the  finest  for  the  uatumtneu 
of  the  thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Addison. 

NATURE,  n,  s.    [natura,  Latin ;  nature, 
French.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  material  and  animal  world. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.         Shaki/tern*.  K.  Lear. 

When  it  was  said  to  Aruuagoras,  die  Athenians 
have  condemned  you  to  die ;  he  said,  and  nature 
tbctxit  Sooyn. 

Let  the  postilion  itnlur*  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  aet.  Cowley. 

Heaven  bestow? 
At  home  all  riches  that  wise  rurtarr  needs.  Cowley. 

Simple  nature  lo  hit  hope  was  giv'n, 
Beyond  tin  cloud  topt  bill  an  humbler  heav'n. 

J'ope. 

2.  The  native  state  or  properties  of  any 
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owl1  tm\f  be  coeval  tliat 


2.  To  make  natural ;  to  make  easy  like 
things  natural. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil ;  eusunn 
lias  naturalised  his  labour  to  him.  South. 

Na'tuhally.  adv.  [from  natural.] 

1.  According  to  the  power  or  impulses  of 
unassisted  nature. 

Our  sovereign  good  ia  desired  naturally ,  Cod, 
tbe  author  of  thai  natural  desire,  hath  appointed 
natural  means  whereby  to  fulfil  it ;  but  man  hav- 
ing utterly  disabled  his  nature  unto  these  means 
hath  liad  other  revealed,  and  bath  received  from 
heaven  a  law  to  leach  bint,  law  Out  which  is  de- 
sired naturally,  tnutt  now  aupeniatur-jlly  be  at- 
tained. Hooker. 

If  sense  be  Dot  certain  in  the  reports  it  makes 
of  tilings  to  die  mind,  there  can  he  naturally  no 
such  thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge.  South. 

When  you  have  once  habituated  your  lieart  to  a 
seriouv  performance  of  holy  intercession,  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  render  it  incapable  of  spite 
a>)d  envy,  and  to  make  it  naturally  delight  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Inc. 

2.  According  to  nature ;  without  affecta- 
tion ;  with  just  representation. 

These  things  so  in  my  soog,  1  naturally  may 


thing,  by  which  it  is  discriminate 
others. 

Why  leap'd  t 


Now  as  tbe  mountain  higbfc  darn  as  the  valley  low; 
Here  fruitful  as  the  mead  ;  there,  as  the  heath  be 


Tl-.eti,  a'  the 


I  may  be  rough,  tho' 
1/mytjn. 
That  part 

Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform 'd.  Skakrp. 

This  answers  tidy  and  naturally  to  the  place  of 
the  abyss  before  die  deluge,  loclos'd  within  die 
earth.  Burnet. 

The  thoughts  arc  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety ;  that  is,  aa  d«ey  flow  more  or  lesa  no- 
turally  from  die  parsons  and  occasions.  Drydtn. 
3.  Spontaneously;  without  art;  without 
cultivation :  aa  there  is  no  place  where 
,  naturally  grows. 


What  ail'd  them  their  fii'd  ruKurw  to  forsake  ? 

CWry. 

Between  the  animal  and  rational  province,  some 
animals  leave  a  dark  reaetnblsncc  of  the  infiuseaof 
reason  :  so  between  the  corporeal  and  intellectual 
world,  there  k  man  participating  much  of  both 
aruum.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Mankind 

The  nature  of  brutes  lw*:Ues  what  is  common 
to  diem  with  plants,  doth  consist  in  having  auch 
faculties,  w hereby  they  are  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing external  objects,  and  of  receiving  pain  or  plea- 
sure from  thcni.  Wilkin*. 

3.  The  constitution  of  an  animated  body. 

Xature.  as  it  grows  again  tow'rd  earth, 
Is  fashion  d  for  the  journey,  doll  and  heavy. 

Shalniearv. 

We're  not  ourselves, 
Wlien  nature,  being  opprese'd,  commands  die 

mind 

To  suffer  with  the  body.       Shaktpenre,  J*.  Lear. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  temper. 

Noshing  rnuld  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowncss,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Skakijieare. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  future  Is  so  far  from  doing  barms,  * 
That  he  au«pccta  none ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy.        Shaktpeare,  K.  Lear. 

The  regular  course  of  things. 


Pope. 


Waa  wrought  by  nature,  not  by 


The  compass  of  natural  existence 

If  their  dam  may  be  judge,  tbe  young  apes  are 
the  most  beautiful  thing*  in  nofur*.  CtamdUe. 

The  constitution  and  appearances  of 
things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general  nature, 
live  for  ever ;  while  those  which  depend  for  their 


rial  view  of 


8.  Natural  affection,  or  reverence  ; 
sensations. 

Have  we  not  seen 
The  nsutrjariog  son  ascend  bia  parent's  bed. 
Through  violated  nature  force  hit  way, 
And  .tain  .he  vicred  womb  where  once  he  by  ? 

I've. 

9.  The  stale  or  operation  of  the  material 
world. 

He  binding  nature  faat  in  fate. 
Left  free  the  human  will. 

10.  Sort;  species. 

A  dispute  of  Ihia  nature  caused  mischief  in 
abundance  betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbishop. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  na- 
ture, or  conformable  to  truth  and  reality. 

Only  noturt  can  please  those  tastes  which  are 
unprejudiced  and  refined.  Addatm. 
.Valuer  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  die  same. 

rout. 

12.  Physicks;  the  science  which  teaches 
the  qualities  of  things. 

Nature  and  nature',  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  tight,  rope. 

13.  Of  this  word,  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, with  significations  so  various, 
and  so  difficultly  defined,  Boyle  has 
given  an  explication,  which  deserves  to 
be  epitomised. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  Authour 
of  Nature,  or  natura  naturant;  as,  na- 
ture hath  made  man  partly  corporeal 
and  partly  immaterial.  For  nature  in 
this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  Creator. 

Nature   sometimes   means  that  on 
whose  account  a  thing  is  what  it  is, 
is  called,  as  when  we  define  the 
of  an  angle.    For  nature  in  this 
may  be  used  essence  or  quality. 

Nature  sometimes  means  what  t 
to  a  living  creature  at  its  nativity,  or 
accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as  when  we 
say,  a  roan  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a  child 
is  naturally  forward.  This  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  the  wa/t  was  born  so  t 
or,  the  thtng  wti  generated  such. 

Nature  sometimes  means  an  interna) 
principle  of  local  motion,  as  wc  say,  the 
stone  falls,  or  the  flame  rises  by  nature  t 
for  this  wo  may  say,  that  the  motion  up 
or  oWn  is  spontaneous,  or  produced  by 
its  proper  cause. 

Nature  sometimes  means  the  esta- 
blished course  of  things  corporeal ;  as, 
nature  makes  the  night  succeed  the  day. 
This  may  be  termed  established  order,  at 
settled  course. 

Nature  means  sometimes  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  powers  belonging  to  a  body, 
especially  a  living  one :  as  when  phy- 
sicians say,  that  nature  is  strong,  or  no- 
fare  left  to  herself  will  do  tltc  cure.  For 
this  may  be  used,  constitution,  tempera- 
ment, or  structure  of  the  body. 

Nature  is  put  likewise  for  the  system 
of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  there 
is  no  phoenix  or  chimera  in  nature.  For 
fiu-fure-  thus  applied,  wc  may  use  the 
w>rld,  or  the  universe. 
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Nature  it  sometimes  indeed  commonly 
taken  for  a  kind  of  semideity.    In  this 
sense  it  is  be*t  not  to  u«e  it  at  all. 
Boyle,  Free  Eng.  into  the  Received  Notion 
of  Nat  a  re. 

To  Na'tckk.*  v.  a.  To  endow  with  na- 
tural qualities.  We  have  long  ceased 
to  use  the  verb,  but  we  retain  the  par- 
ticiple in  good-natured,  tU-natured,  and 
other  compounds. 

He  whiche  natural,  every  kyode, 
Tbe  myghty  God,  so  a*  I  fynde, 
Of  man,  wbicbe  is  his  creature, 
Hath  so  dcvydrd  live  nature. 

Gouvr,  Co"/.  Am.  B.  7. 

Natt/iuty.  n.t.  [from  nature."]  The  state 
of  being  produced  by  nature.  Not  used. 

Hii«  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  fimt  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the 
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NA'vAt.  adj.  [naval,  Fr.  navalu,L&t] 

1.  Consisting  of  ships. 

Encamping  on  tbe  main, 
Our  tuwat  array  bad  besieged  Spain  ; 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  dcsign'd, 
Are  to  their  porta  by  our  bold  fleet  eon  fin'd. 

IValter. 

As  our  high  Track  puu  their  watery  way, 
Lea  all  the  turn!  world  due  homage  pay.  Prior. 

2.  Belonging  to  ships. 

Masters  of  Mich  numbers  of  strong  and  valiant 
men,  as  well  as  of  all  the  natal  stores  that  furnish 
the  world.  Trmflc. 

Na'vals.*  n.  ».  pt.  Used  by  Clarendon 
for  naval  affairs ;  perhaps  by  no  other 
writer. 

It  was  a  day  of  signal  triumph,  the  action  of  H 
liaring  much  surpassed  all  that  was  done  in  Crom- 
well's time,  whose  nsnstr  were  much  greater  Uu 
bad  free  been  in  any  age. 

Li.  Ctarendon,  Lift,  U.  SO 

Na'varchy.*  n.  *.  [navarehtu,  Lat.  cap- 
tain of  a  ship.]  Knowledge  of 
ships. 

tiamrcAy,  and  rusting  models  fc 
and  riggingi  of  nhips. 

&V  T.  Petty.  Ado.  to  HartiA,  (1648.)  p.  6. 

NAVE.  n.  t.  [nar,  Sax.] 
I.  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  tn  which 
the  axle  moves. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune !  all  you  gods 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power ; 
Break  all  the  spoke*  and  fellies  from  Iter  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  mart  down  the  hill  uf  heav'n, 
As  low  as  to  tbe  fiend*.         SKohpeare,  Han/el. 

In  the  wheels  of  waggons  Uw  hollows  uf  the 
■unci,  by  their  swift  rotations  on  tbe  ends  of  the 
i  heat  sometimes  to  intense  as 
Say. 


2.  [From  nam,  nave,  old  Fr.]  The  middle 
part  of  the  church  distinct  from  the 
aisles  or  wings. 

It  comprehend*  the  naxt  or  body  of  tbe  church, 
together  with  the  chancel.        Ayliffe,  Parergm. 

Na'vel.  it.  *.  [narela,  navela,  Sax.] 

1.  The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  belly, 

by  which  embryos  communicate  with 

the  parent. 

Inibrmicld  a:ldrwt 
His  Javetino  at  Mm,  and  so  ript  his  noesV,  that  tlie 
wound, 

A*  endleaaly  it  shut  his  eyes,  so  open'd  on  tbe 
ground, 

1 1  powr'd  his  entrnilea,  Chapman. 

As  children,  while  within  tbe  womb  they  live, 
Feed  by  the  navel here  Uiey  feed  not  so.  " 


infant 

to 

Brawn. 
did  take, 
Cotcfry. 
ire,  that  come 
for  the  teat  before  they  are  quite 
parted  from  the 
Drrham. 

2.  The  middle  ;  the  interiour  part. 

Being  press'd  to  the  war, 
Even  when  Uie  navel  of  tbe  slate  was  tourh'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.    Shatsp.  CorioL 
Within  the  naorl  at  tliis  hideous  wood, 

in  cypres,  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 


The  uto  of  the  navel  is  to 
unto  tbe  mother,  and  by  the 
convey  its  aliments. 

Me  from  the  womb  the  midwife 
SJie  cut  my  ism<rf. 

There  is  a 

tout  of 


Na'vkloall.  n.  *. 

Navelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the 
chine  of  the  back,  behind  the  saddle, 
right  against  the  navel,  occasioned  either 
by  the  saddle  being  split  behind,  or  the 
stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crup- 
per buckle  sitting  down  in  that  place, 
or  some  hard  weight  or  knobs  lying  di- 
rectly behind  the  saddle. 

Na'velwort.  ».  *.  [cotyledon.]  A  plant. 
It  hath  the  appearance  of  houseleek. 

Miller. 

Na'vew.  n.  t.  [naput,  Lat.  navct,  naveau, 
French.]  A  plant.  It  agrees  in  most 
respects  with  the  lurnep ;  but  has  a 
lesser  root,  and  somewhat  wanner  in 
taste.  In  the  isle  of  Ely  the  species, 
which  is  wild,  is  very  much  cultivated, 
it  being  the  cole  seed  from  which  they 
draw  the  oil.  MilUr. 

NAU'FRAGE.*  n.t.  [naufrage,  old  Fr. 
naufragium,  Lat.]  Shipwreck.  CocJteram. 

Guilty  of  the  ruin  and  naufrage,  aai.i  perishing 
of  inBnile  subjects. 

Bacon,  Speech  at  taking  hu  Place  in  Chancery. 

Nai/pbacious.*  adj.  [from  naufragut, 
Lat.]    Causing  snipwreck. 

That  tempestuous,  and  oft  navfrngous  sea, 
wherein  youth  and  handsomeness  are  commonly 
tossed  with  no  lets  haisrd  to  the  body  than  tbe 
soul.  Bp.  Taylor,  Arijf.  Handmm.  p.  33. 

NAUGHT,  adj.  [nahc,  naphthc,  Saxon; 
that  is,  ne  aught,  not  any  thing.]  Bad  ; 
corrupt;  worthless:  it  is  now  hardly 
used  but  in  ludicrous  language 

With  tbeta  that  are  able  to  put  a  difference 
between  things  naught  and  things  inJiflerent  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy 
al  wut  the  manner  of  removing  that  which  is naugKt. 

Hooter. 

Thy  sister's  naught :  Oh  Began !  she  bath  tied 
Sharp-toouVd  unkinducsa  like  a  vulture  bee*. 

SbakrfTfurt 

Naogiit.  n.  t.   Nothing.   This  is  com- 
"monly,    though    improperly,  written 
nought.    See  Aught,  Nought,  and 
Ought. 

Be  you  contented 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  itnvgftj, 
MIT  awful  I* 


To  pluck  down  justice  from  your 

Shaktjicart. 

Nat/ohtily.  adv  [from  naugkly.]  Wick- 
edly; corruptly. 

Nau'giitiness.t  '»•  *•  [from  naughty.'] 
Wickedness;  badness.  Slight  wicked- 
ness or  pcrvcrseness,  as  of  children. 

— embrace  of  naughtinen  delights  but 
;  and  mcthinks  Uw  accusing  his  traps 
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Idli .neas  tbe  bane  of  tody  and  mind,  the  norm 
of  iiauffktiitcm.  Burton,  Anat.  af  Mel.  p.  83. 

Nad'ohtxt.*  adv.  [from  naught.]  Badly ; 
corruptly. 

Thus  did  I  for  want  of  better  wit. 
Because  my  parents  naughty  brought  me  up. 

Mir.firUag.  p.  237. 

Nau'gmty.  adj.    The  same  with  i 
1.  Bad;  wicked;  corrupt. 
A  prime  of  great  courage  and  I 


tared  up  in  blood  by  Ms  naughty 
These  naughty  times 
Put  bam  totweeii  tiiu      nurt  and 


Sidney. 

rights. 

Sholuneare. 


How  far  that  little  candle 
So  sMncs  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 

i 

2.  It  is  now  seldom  wed  but  in  ludicrous 
censure. 

If  gentle  slumbers  on  tby  temples  creep, 
But,  naughty  man,  tfiou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep, 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed.  J)rydeu. 

Navicular,  adj.  [navicularis,  Latin  ;  na- 
viculaire,  Fr.J  In  anatomy,  tlie  third 
bone  in  each  foot  that  lies  between  the 
astragalus  and  ossa  cuneiformia.  Diet. 

NAVIGABLE,  adj.  [navigable,  French  ; 
navigabilu,  Latin.]  Capable  of  being 
passed  by  ships  or  boats. 

The  first-peopled  cities  were  all  founded  upon 
thvvc  nneigabte  rivers  or  their  branches,  by  which 
the  one  raiglrt  give  succour  to  the  other. 

Balegh,  Hitt.  of  At  World. 

Many  hare  motioned  to  the  council  of  Spain, 
the  cutting  of  a  navigable  channel  through  t-iia 
small  isthmus,  so  to  shorten  their  common  voy- 
ages to  China,  and  the  Molucca**.  Heykn. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  lean. 

[>r  if/ten. 

Navigableness,  n.  s.  [from  navigable.] 

Capacity  to  be  passed  in  vessels. 
To  Na'vigate.  v.  n.  [navigo,  Lat.  naviger, 

French.]    To  sail;  to  pass  by  water. 
Tbe  Phoenicians  navigated  to  Uw  extremities  of 

tbe  western  ocean.  Arhuthnat  on  Coin*. 

To  NX'vigatb.  v.  a.    To  pass  by  ships  or 

boats. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  tbe  eroptrour  Claudius, 
was  the  first  who  narigated  the  northern  ocean. 

Arbuthnut  on  Coint. 

Navioa'tion.  n.  *.  [navigation,  French, 

from  navigate.] 
1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  by  water. 

Our  shipping  for  number,  strength,  mariners, 
and  all  thioga  that  appertain  to  naeigalian,  it  as 
great  as  ever.  Bacon. 

Tbe  loads  tone  U  that  groat  help  to  navigation. 

More. 

Hude  as  their  ships,  was  notarohVm  then, 
No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken, 
And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  poiestar  ihonc 

Drydtn. 

When  Pliny  names  the  P«ni  as  inventors  of 
navigation,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  Phomi- 
cinns.  from  whom  the  Carthaginians  arc  descended. 


2.  Vessels  of  navigation. 

Though  you  untte  the  winds,  and  let  them 
figtit 

the  churches ;  though  the  yessy  waves 

i  up. 

Shakrpeart,  Macbeth. 

Na'vioatoh.  n.  *.  [navigateur,  Ff|pch, 
from  navigate.]  Sailor;  seaman;  tra- 
veller by  water. 

By  tbe  sounding  of  namgntort,  that  sea  is  not 
I  and  sixty  foot  " 
S  O  2 
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The  rule!  of  jwrigaters  must  often  fsiL  Pravm. 

Tbe  contrivance  may  wm  difficult,  because 
the  submarine  tsauiguAirf  will  want  winds,  tides, 
aod  the  sight  of  the  bets-ens. 

H  Ulmt.  Math.  Magic 

Thit  Unwtriil  globe,  which  before  »n»  only 
■  glob*  in  speculation,  b»»  sio.ee  been  unrounded 
by  the  boldness  of  many  natigattn.  Temple. 

Nau'laoe-t  »•  *•  rnaw/ajei  French,  Cot- 
grave ;  from  nnutum,  Lat.]  The  freight 
of  passengers  in  a  ship. 

NAifMACHT.t  n.  t.  [naumachie,  French  ; 
naumacAia,  Latin.]   A  mock  tea  fight. 

Cocieram. 

And  now  the  tutumnchie  begins. 
Clow  to  (be  surface. 

Lmtatt,  Luc.  Potth-  (1659,)  p.  43. 

Nau'scopt.*  ».  *.  [*5.v<  and  <r***i»,  Greek.] 
The  art  of  discovering  the  approach  of 
,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  lands,  at 

NAU'SEA.fH^SHk :  2*7 " Seek, 
>aZ(,  a  ship.]   Sea-sickness ;  any 


The  sickness  and  imoum,  usual  in  other  am 
of  the  life*  nature,  bring  ttuirellously  in  this 
transferred  to  the  by  sunders.  Dintsley. 
To  NAU'SEATE.+  v.  «.  [from  nauseo, 
Latin.]  To  grow  squeamish ;  to  turn 
away  with  disgust. 

We  axe  apt  to  nauseate  at  very  good  meat, 
when  we  know  tbat  an  Hi  cook  did  dress  it. 

Bp.  BeyntUs  <m  the  Passions,  ch.  39. 
i »  n't  ovex-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 


I  with  a  lassitude,  aiul  nauseate,  and  grow 
tired  ofapan-tiajuir  subject  before  you  have  finished 
it  WatU  on  Ike  Mmd. 

To  Nao's«at«.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  loath ;  to  reject  with  disgust. 

While  we  tingle  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
other*,  the  selection  seems  arbitrary;  for  many 
see  cry'd  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decryed  and 
nauseated  in  another.  Brown. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  cotn«  creeping  on, 
Afoiiaralr*  the  praise,  which  la  her  youth  the  won, 
And  hates  the  muse  by  which  <be  was  undone. 

Ihyaen. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loathf  wtiotaome 

foods.  Blacknwre. 

'  Those  beads,  as  stomachs,  arc  not  tore  tii*  best, 
Which  nauseate  all,  and  nothing  can  digest.  Pope. 

2.  To  strike  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  bis  bold  and  turned  from  ber,  as  if 
he  were  nauseated,  then  gave  her  a  huh  with  hi* 
tail.  Swift. 

Nau'seous.  adj.  [from  nautea,  Latin; 
natitie,  French.]  Loathsome  ;  disgust- 
ful ;  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

Those  trifles,  wherein  children  take  delight, 
Crow  nausevus  to  the  young  man's  appetite : 
And  froui  Uiose  gaieties  our  youth  rerrurres 
To  cicsxise  their  minds,  our  o^re  retires.  DenJutut.  I 

Food  of  a  wholesome  juice  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  till  hunger 
thirst  be  well  appeased,  and  then  it  begins  to  be 
lets  pleasant,  and  at  Last  ere n  imus»ui  and  loath- 
some. Bay. 

Old  thread -bare  phrases  will  often  make  you 
go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  and 
are  aausmsu  to  ratitrul  hearers.  Str»y>. 

Nau'seously.  Wu.[froninarA»WK.f.]  Loath- 
somely ;  disgustful  ly. 

This,  though  cunningly  roocealed,  as  well 
knowing  how  uauseoudy  that  drug  would  go  down 
in  a  lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a 
rebellious  commonwealth  yet  they  always  kept  in 
reserve.  Dryden. 

Their  satire's  praise ; 
So  nimsnmsfy  and  so  unlike  they 


NAY 

Nait'sbocsnim.  h.  $.  [from  natueout.] 
Loathsomeness  ;  quality  of  raising  dis- 
gust. 

The  tuntsevstsness  of  such  complins'  disgusts  a 
reasonable  man,  when  be  sees  he  can  barely  ap- 
proach ^Ttatness  but  at  a  moated  castle ;  he  must 
first  pus  through  the  mud  and  filth  with  which 
it  is  enceanpasu-d.  Ihyden,  Aurengvcbe, 

Nau'tical.tI  adj.  [nauticui,  Lat.]  Per- 
Nad'tick.    J     taining  to  sailors. 

He  elegantly  tbewed  by  whom  he  was  drawn, 
which  depaibted  the  nautical  compass  with  aul 
magnet,  aul  magna,  Camden. 

How  did  thy  tenses  quail. 
Seeing  the  shores  so  swarm'd,  and  round  about 
Hearing  cunfused  shouting*  of  the  nautiek  rout ! 

Fanskar,  Poems,  (1676,)  p.  StS. 

NAU'TILUS.  n.s.  [Latin  ;  natdile,  Fr.] 
A  shell  fish  furnished  with 
analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 
Spread  the  thin  oar  and  catch  the  driving  gate 
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Na'vy.t  it.  *.  [navye, 


old 


now,  Latin.]  An  assemblage  of  ships, 
commonly  ships  of  war ;  a  fleet. 

We  raettc  of  shyppes  n  grvte  nine. 
Full  of  people  that  woMe  in  to  Irloode. 

OU  Morality  of  Hyckt-Searner. 
On  the  wester  i>  coast  ridetb  a  puissant  surry. 

Shakspeart,  Rick.  If  I. 

surer  of  the  nlvy  for  bis  majesty's  use. 

Ctaemkm. 

Tbe  narrow  seas  can  scarce  their  navy  bear. 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold. 

Dryten. 

Nawl.*  n.s.    An  Awl.    See  Nail. 

The  master  was  appointed  to  bora  dieir  ears 
through  with  a  nawl,  and  so  to  mark  them  for  per- 
petual servants. 

Fatktrby,  Atkeom.  (1622,)  p.  ISO. 

NA  Y.f  adv.  [Goth,  «*r ;  Saxon,  na,  or  ne 

1.  No ;  an  adverb  of  negation. 

Disputes  in  wmnjjlin^  spent!  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'  other  strry. 

DenAam. 

2.  Not  only  to,  but  more.    A  word  of 


A  good  ,men  always  profits  by  his  endeavour, 
yea,  when  he  is  absent;  stay,  when  dead,  by  his 
rijimple  and  memory ;  so  good  authors  iu  their 
stile.  B.  Jtmson,  Ihseateries. 

Ha  catedused  tbe  children  In  his  chamber, 
{riving  liberty  nay,  invitation,  to  as  many  as  would, 
to  come  and  bear.  Fell,  l-'/eaf  HamrunJ 

This  is  then  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which 
Is  sufficiently  recompentad  by  his  other  excel* 
nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its 
;  for  the  moat  severe  censor  cannot  but 
be  pleased.  Drudca. 

If  a  ton  should  strike  bis  father,  not  only  the 
criminal  but  hit  whole  family  would  be  rooted 
out,  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he 
lived,  would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place 
itself  would  be  rased. 
3.  Word  of  refusal. 

They  hate  beaten  us  openly  uncondemned, 
being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and 
now  do  tbey  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  stay  verily  j 
but  let  diem  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out. 

Wets,  xvi.  37. 

The  fox  made  seseral  excuses,  but  die  stork 
would  not  be  said  stay;  to  that  ot  last  be  pro- 
mised  liim  to  come.    "  L'Eslramc. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  would  he  shall  lave  nay.     OU  Pnccri. 

Nay.*  n.  j.    Denial ;  refusal.    Sec  De- 
nay. 


There  it  a  fairs  I 
deUTmioeth  to  sell,  i 
the  first  nay  of  it. 

Radctiffc,  Letters,  (L.  Mar.  '. 
sras  no  stay,  but  t  mutt  in, 
Aad  take  a  cup  of  ale.  r. 
To  Nay.*  t^o.^Tojefttse.  Obsolete. 

bnn.  UotintSed,  Ckeon.  of  Eng.  p.  680. 

Na'ywaiid.*  m.  ».  [nou  and  team*.]  Ten- 
dency to  denial.    This  word  has  been 


K-ven  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  third  il- 
lustration of  nayword,  but  Shakspeare's 
expression  is  certainly  nayward,  as 
Mr.  Mason  also  has  noticed. 

But  I'd  say,  1st  had  not, 
And,  I'll  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  naymmt 

eVtaispeare,  Wint.  Tale. 

NA'YwoHD.t  ».  *.  [nay  and  worts'.] 

1.  A  proverbial  reproach  ;  a  bye  word. 

If  1  do  not  gull  him  into  a  naywurd,  and 
make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I 
have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed. 

SkaksjtetinT,  Tu\  JVigaf 

2.  A  watch  word.   Not  in  use. ' 

X  have  spoke  with  her;  and  we  bare  a  *oy- 
snsrrf  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come  to  ber 
in  white,  and  cry  mum ;  the  cries  budget ;  and 
by  that  see  know  one  soother. 

Sktilaaieart,  if.  ITuei  of  Windsor. 

Ne.+  adv.  [Saxon.  This  particle  was 
formerly  of  very  frequent  use,  both 
singly  and  by  contraction  in  compound 
words :  as,  nill  for  ne  mill  or  niu  not ; 
not  for  ne  hat  ot  has  not  t  nu  for  ne  is 
or  is  nut.'] 

1.  Neither. 

His  warlike  shield  all  cover 'd  closely  was, 
Nt  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen. 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass. 

Spenser,  F.  Q. 

2.  Not. 

Yet  who  was  that  Xfelpborbe,  be  ne  wist. 

5nrrurr,  F.  Q. 
But  wbrn  she  saw  at  last,  tits!  he  nc  would 
For  ought  or  nought  be  wonne  unto  her  will, 
She  turn'd  hrr  love  to  hatred  manifold. 

It.  ».  iv.  80. 

Neaf.T  sr.  *.  ["ffi,  Icelandick;  naeftoe, 
Su.  Goth.]    A  fist.    It  is  retained  in 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England. 
See  Neip. 
Give  me  thy  sea/,  Monsieur  Mustardseed. 

aSAu  htjnt\t  f  X' 

To  NEAL.f  v.  a.  [onoelan,  Saxon,  to  heat ; 
neelen,  old  French,  to  enamel.]  To 
temper  by  a  gradual  and  regulated 
heat. 

The  workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such 
rcleoliogs  of  fire,  at  dsey  call  their  nrstfisuj  heatt : 
lest  it  should  shher  by  a  violent  succeeding  of 
air  in  tbe  room  of  fire.  -Die**. 
This  did  happen  for  want  or  1^ 

e-fXl.ril  OT  »[ 


gradually  cooled  or  nnwVsf.  B„ulc. 

If  you  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel, 
ttrof  it  first,  been  use  it  will  make  it  suiter,  and 
consequently  nork  easier.  Tbe  common  wsy  it 
to  give  it  a  blood-red  heat  in  the  firr,  dien  let  it 
cool  of  itself.  Moron,  Meek.  £s. 

To  Neal.  v.  ii.   To  be  tempered  in  fire. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein 
if  they  stand  an  J  neal,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour 


NEAP.*  n.t.  [nep-flob,  Saxon.  Skinner 
derives  it  from  nipte,  nscjxij,  want, 
poor  ;  implying,  I  suppose,  that  a  nrap 


d  by  GoogI 
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flows  not  copious.} 
use  the  expression 


is  when  the  water 
Low  tide.  Seamen 
*'  deep  neap." 

The  mother  of  vraSars,  the  great  d«j>,  both 
lost  nothing  of  her  ancient  bounds,    lit/  motion 
of  ebbing  and  flu. lug,  of  high  springs  and  dead 
•s  of  the  moon. 


a,  tlte  changes  of 
HattwM  on 


N«AP.f  adj.   Low;   decrescent.  Used 
only  of  the  tide.    See  the  subatantire. 

The  waters  are  in  perpetual  agitation  of  flux 
and  rcfluies  ;  even  when  no  wind  stirv,  tlwy  hate 
their  iseori  and  spring  titles-  Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  66. 

How  doth  tba  »ea  constantly  observe  IL»  djU 
and  flows,  iu  springs  and  imp  tides,  and  still 


Kay. 

Nb'apbd.*  adj.  [from  nw/>.]  Wanting 
sufficient  depth  of  water.  Spoken  of 
ship*.  The  same  as  beneaped.  See 
Benbapkd. 

Neapo'litan.*  ».  s.  A  native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 


Nkapo'mtak.*  adj.  Belonging  to  Nuples. 

When  a  h'rajvltian  cavalier  ha»  noiliing  else  to 
do,  ba  gravely  strata  himself  up  In  hia  closet,  and 
tall i  a  tumbling  orer  [us  papers  to  see  if  hi'  cun 
start  a  taw-etjit,  and  plague  any  of  hia  neighbours. 

AUdUan,  i*t  Italy. 

NEAR.f  prep,  fnep,  Saxon,  from  neah, 
nigh ;  Su.  Goth,  and  Belg.  i»a*?r.]  At 


close  to;  nigh; 
both  of  place 


no  great  distance  from 
not  far  from.    It  is 
and  time. 

I  have  hoard  tiirc  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  war  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  (rue  lore  died. 
Thou  thought's!  to  help  oie,  and  such 
gtve, 

As  one  mar  death  to  those  that  wish  hint  lire. 

Skaktpran. 

With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought, 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 

Uryaen. 

To  the  warlike  atecd  thy  studies  bead, 
2fcar  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide. 

Drytrn. 

This  child  was  wry  near  bang  deluded  out  of 
the  species  of  nun,  barely  by  hia  sltape.  Locke. 
NEAR.+  orftf. 
).  Almost. 

Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  minerals 
hurl'd, 

AW  from  the  raid-day's  point  throughout  the 
western  world.  Drayton. 

2.  At  hand;  not  fax  off.    Unless  it  be 
rather  in  this  sense  an  adjective. 

Thou  art  mar  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from  their 
reins.  Jtr.  aii.  S. 

He  aetVd  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  sissrr, 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  bia  spear. 

IhyHen,  jBn. 

J.  Within  a  little. 

8eif-p1eafing  and  bucaourou*  minds  are  so 
tcnuble  of  every  restraint,  as  tliey  will  go  war  to 
think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and 
shackles,  Bacon,  £u. 

This  eagle  slull  go  near,  one  lime  or  other,  to 
take  yon  for  a  bare.  L'Htirangc 

He  that  paid  a  busliel  or  wisest  per  acre,  would 
pay  now  about  twenty-Eire  pounds  per  annum ; 
which  would  lw  near  nbout  the  yearly  value  of  the 
land.  Locke. 

The  Caslilian  would  rather  lure  died  in  slavery 
than  paid  sucb  a  sum  as  be  found  would  go  near 
to  ruin  him.  A*ti*m. 

4.  By  relation  or  alliance. 
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The  earl  of  Armagtiac,  near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  r  an  of  great  authority  in  Kroner, 

'  *       VI.  P.  I. 


[Some- 
be  mi 


In 
Nbar 

1.  Not  distant  in  place,  or  time, 
times  it  is  doubtful  whether  i» 
adjective  or  adverb.] 

This  city  b  staor  to  Sot  unto.       Gen.  ail.  90. 

Aeei  Jents,  which  however  dreadful  at  a  distant, 
at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their  terrour.  Fell. 

The  will  free  from  il*  determination  of  such 
desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions. 

Locke. 

After  he  hat  continued  Ms  doubling  in  hli 
thoughts,  and  enlarged  Ida  idea  as  much  aa  be 
pleases,  he  is  not  one  jot  nsssrvr  the  end  of  such  ad- 
dition than  at  first  setting  out.  Locke. 

Whether  they  swarrrliv'd  to  the  bleat  times. 
When  ma.i's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes ; 
Whether  the  hermits  of  the  daasrt  fraught 
With  Uvlng  practice,  by  eiareple  taugnt.  ZfartVr. 

2.  Advanced  towards  the  end  of  an  enter, 
prise  or  disquisition. 

Unless  they  add  eoroewhat  alee  t 
certainly  what  ceremonies  shall  stand  for  bast,  in 
such  sort  that  all  churches  In  the  world  should 
know  them  to  be  the  bast,  and  so  know  tlwrn  that 
there  may  not  remain  any  question  about  this 
point ;  we  are  not  a  whit  the  nssirer  for  that  they 
have  hitherto  (aid.  /footer. 

3.  Direct ;  straight ;  not  winding. 

Taught  to  lire  the  naorest  way.  Mill  on. 

Tow'rd  solid  goo-i  whnt  leads  tlse  nnrreat  stray. 

SWon. 

+.  Close ;  not  rambling ;  observant  of  style 
or  manner  of  the  tiling  copied. 

Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nenrttt, 
the  most  poetical,  and  tlse  most  sonorous  of  any 
translation  of  the  iEroeid.  Yet  though  ha  takes 
the  advantage  of  blank  vena,  be  commonly  allows 
two  line*  for  one  in  Virgil,  and  doss  not  always 
hit  hit  sense.  Dryten. 

Closely  related. 

If  one  shall  approach  to  any  that  b  near  of  kin 
to  him.  Lev.  ivKi.  6. 

6.  Intimate;  familiar;  admitted  to  con- 
fidence. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would 
humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  nr-ir 
llieir  master.  SMakyrcan: 

7.  Touching;  pressing;  affecting;  dear. 

Every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  nror'st  of  life.    SStaiijienrt,  Maeaetk. 

lie  could  never  judgo  that  it  was  better  to  be 
deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near 
concernment.  Locke. 

8.  Parsimonious,  inclini 
as,  a  near  man. 

A  near  and  hard  and 
never  buy  good  flesh. 

Haiti  (of  Eion,)  Serm.  en  1  Cur.  vi.  13.  p.  SO. 

Near  hand.   Closely ;  without  acting  or 
wailing  at  a  distance. 

The  cntring  stone  hand  Into  the  manner  of  per. 
fofmance  of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  tlx  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility. Satan,  Holy  War. 

To  Near*,  v.  a.  [naederen,  Teut.]  To 
;  to  be  near  to. 

Give  up  your  key 
Unto  thit  lord  that  itrortu  you. 

Htyuooi,  Royal  Xing. 
To  Near.*  v.  h.  To  draw  near.    A  naval 
expression :  as,  the  vessels  neatrd  fast, 
i.  e.  drew  near  to  each  other. 
Nba'rly.  ado.  [from  Hear.} 
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1.  At  no  great  distance ;  not  remoteh 

Many  are  the  c Denies  of  the  priesthood  t  they 
are  diligent  to  obss 
mutely Elenush  it. 

2.  Closely 

Ntartj/  It  now  tomes  in  us,  to  be  sura 
Of  our  omnipotence.  SitUon,  P.  L. 

It  concrmcth  them  nearly,  to  preserve  that  go- 
vcrtunaM  which  they  had  trusted,  with  their  money. 

S.  In  a  niggardly  manner. 

Nka'kxe.is.  a.  *•  [from  wear.] 

1.  Closeness;  not  remoteness ;  approach. 

God,  by  reason  of  iseantm,  rtsrbaa  tbera  to  be 
like  the  Canaonitea  or  Egyptians.  Hooker. 

Delicate  sculptures  be  helped  with iiMrritMi,  and 
grow  wltli  distance;  which  was  well  seen  in  the 
controversy  between  Phidias  and  Alcmcoes  about 
the  statue  of  Venus.  WMon, 
llwoe  Moaned  spirits  tint  arr  in  such  a  nrunirsj 
to  God^may  well  he  allure  and  love,  bu(  you  at 


of  h. 

The  best  rule  ia  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness, 
or  distance  at  winch  the  repetitions  ore  placed  in 
the  original.  Pope. 

2.  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 

Whether  there  lie  any  secret  passages  of  sympa- 
thy between  persons  of  near  blood  ;  as,  parents, 
children,  hrothrrs  and  sisters.  There  be  many 
reports  in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons 
of  such  ssfornei*,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling 
of  it.  Ilacon,  Xat.  Hilt. 

3.  Tendency  to  avarice ;  caution  of  ex- 
pence. 

It  shews  in  the  king  a  isce rises*,  but  yet  with  a 
kind  of  justness.  So  throe  little  grains  of  gold 
and  silver,  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the  great 
heap.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 

Nearsi'ghted-*  adj.  [near  and  tight.'} 
Shortsighted ;  applied  to  one  who  dis- 
tinguishes objects  only  which  are  near. 
A  common  colloquial  expression. 

NEAT.f  »•  *•  [neac,  neacen,  mten,  Sax. 
mut,  Iccl.  The  Scotch  use  notcf  and 
nolt ;  and  the  former  is  old  English  also: 
"  Goodly  notes',  both  fat  and  bigge  with 
bone,"  Churchyard's  Worth,  of  Wales, 
1578.  And  so  noutherd  is  in  the  north  of 
England  a  neatherd.  Naut  is  used  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.] 

1.  Black  cattle ;  oxen.  It  is  commonly 
used  collectively. 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd  nswf.  Anntr/wire,  WiM.  Tale. 

Smaak  pmerveth  flesh ;  as  w»  sec  in  bacon, 
neat's  tongues,  and  marUamas  beef. 

JJocoss,  A'af.  Hiri. 
His  droves  of  i^se»,  camels,  lierds  of  neat, 
And  flocks  of  sheep,  grew  shortly  twice  aa  great. 

Sandyu 

What  care  of  ntnl,  or  sheep  is  to  be  had, 
I  sing,  Mecsrnns.  Hay,  Virgil. 

Some  klck'd  until  tbey  can  IM,  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  nmii'  leather.       H ushera*. 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 
A  rrttick  too,  in  Itog  or  neat.  ffsuucW 

Set  it  in  rich  mould,  with  suari'  dung  and  lime. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  single  cow  or  ox. 

Who  both  by  bb  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known. 
May  well  kill  a  stent"  and  a  sheep  of  his  own. 

TVtsfrr. 

Go  and  get  me  some  repast  

What  say  you  to  a  neal't  foot?  — 

"Tis  passing  good ;  I  pr'ythec,  let  me  have  It. 

SkaAjpearc. 

NEAT.f  adj.  [naett,  Su.  Goth,  nitidus ; 
Frencn;  nitidus,  Latin  ] 


ea  Dy 


Google 


1.  Elegant,  bat  without  dignity- 

Tin  thought,  ui  plain,  yet  admit  ■  Utile  quick- 
ness and  passion ;  tbe  expression  humble,  yrt  as 
pure  as  tbe  language  will  adord ;  neat,  but  not 
Bond  ;  easy,  and  yet  lirely.  Poj<e. 

2.  Cleanly. 

Herb*  and  04lier  country  mnm, 
Which  th«  tuot-hiiMled  Phyllis  dresws. 

Uiitm,  L'Att. 

If  you  were  to  sec  her,  you  would  wonder  wltut 
poor  body  it  id,  that  was  to  surprisingly  mat  and 
clean.  Ijiw. 

3.  Pure;  unadulterated;  unmingled:  now 
used  only  in  the  cant  of  trade,  but  for- 
merly more  extensive. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall 
A'fac  aod  divine  drink.  Chapman,  Odyss. 

When  tbe  bat  of  Greece  besides,  iniie  ever,  at 
our  cheero, 

My  good  old  ardent  wine,  with  small ;  and  our 

inferiour  main 
Drinke  even  that  mint  wine  measured  too;  thou 

drinks!  without  thin*  crows 
Our  old  wine,  neate.  Ctiapman. 

Nea'tijerd.  it.  *.  [neacltypfc,  Saxon.]  A 
co»  keeper ;  one  who  has  thu  care  of 
black  cattle.    Be*«>.*c,  bubulcu*. 

']  *ht tv  netherd,  with  cur  and  his  born, 
lie  a  fence  to  the  meadow  and  com.  Tuner. 

Tbe  twain*  and  tardy  neatherd*  came,  and  last 
Menaleas,  wet  with  boating  winter  mast.  I/ryim- 

Nea'tly.t  adv.  [from  neat.] 

1.  Elegantly,  but  without  dignity; 
sprucely. 

I  will  never  trust  a  man  agitin  for  keeping  bis 
sword  clean;  nor  believe  no  can  hare  every  thing 
in  bhn,  by  wearing  his  apparel  tteatly. 

Stoksjieare,  Altt  well. 
To  lore  an  altar  built, 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romance  neatly  gilt.  Pup*. 

2.  Cleanlily. 

Whttlier  there  be  any  instance  of  a  state,  whrrein 
the  people,  living  mtuVy  and  plentifully,  did  not 
aspire  to  wealth  ?        Bp.  Berkley,  fluent! ,  %  60. 

NEA'TKKSs.t  1- *•  [from  rttffi/.] 
1.  Spruceness;  elegance  without  dignity 
Pelsgiu*  carped  at  the  curious 

Thst  no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me, 
under  si  lew  of  more  nnilaai  of  conscience  then  ts 
cause.  '  Bacon  to  A'iiu?  Jama,  Cobb.  p.  II. 

Nea 'tress.*  «-  *•  [froui  neat.']  She  who 
takes  care  of  cattle. 

I  knew  the  lady  very  well,  but  worthless  of  such 
praise, 

The  neatreue  said ;  and  muse  I  do,  a  sIil-^iltJ 
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of  men's 

;/i»a,T. 


(1653.)  p. 

Necessa'rian.*  n.  *.  One  of  those  who 
arc  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophical necessity.  More  properly  ne- 
cessitarian. But  it  is  a  bod  word,  and 
has  no  useful  meaning.  Dr.  Priestley 
employs  it. 
Ne'cessariks.  ii.  t.  [from  necessary."] 
Things  not  only  convenient  but  needful ; 
things  not  to  be  left  out  of  daily  use. 
Quibus  dolcat  nalura  negatis. 

The  supernatural  nrcruarm  are,  the  preventing, 
assisting,  and  renewing  grace  of  God,  which  we 
suppose  God  ready  to  annex  to  tbe  revdniion  of 
his  mill,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  with  obedient 
humble  spirits  receive  and  sincerely  embrace  iu 
,  Hammond  on  J-undamenlnts. 

We  are  to  ask  of  God  such  necessaries  of  life  as 
are  needful  to  us,  while  we  live  here. 

Wk.  Duty  *f  Man. 

Tlx-  riglrt  a  son  baa,  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
vided with  tbe  lucenaritt  and  conveniences  of  life, 
out  of  Ins  father's  stork,  gives  him  a  right  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  fatlier's  property  for  hit  own  good. 

Locke. 

Ne'cessarily.  adv.  [from  necessary.] 

I.  Indispensably. 

I  *  ould  know  by  some  special  instance,  what 
one  article  of  Christian  faith,  or  what  duty  re- 
quired necessarily  unto  all  men's  salvalioo  there  is, 
which  the  very  reading  of  the  word  of  God  is  not 
apt  to  notify.  Hooker. 

Every  tiling  is  endowed  with  web  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  promote 
its  own  preservation  and  well-being .  tfUkins. 

%.  By  inevitable  consequence. 

They  who  recall  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
attheftrw,- 


.  By  fate  ;  not  freely. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
necessarily,  once  begun,  preserve  iuelf  for  ever. 

JVorlun. 

They  subjected  God  to  the  fatal  chain  of  causes, 


The  coau  of  beautic.    Warner,  Album's  England. 

Neb.  n.  s.  [nebbc,  Saxon.] 
1.  Nose;  beak;  mouth.    Retained  in  tbe 
north. 

How  sue  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  lier  with  tbe  boldness  of  a  wife. 

Shakspeare,  mm.  Tale. 
Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb. 

Bacon. 

•i.  [In  Scotland.]  The  bill  of  a  bird.  Sec 
Nib. 

NE'liVLA.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  It  is  applied 
to  appearances,  like  a  cloud  in  the 
human  body ;  as  also  to  films  upon  the 
eyes. 

Ne'bulous.  adj.  [nehulotut,  Latin.]  Misty; 
cloudy. 

Ne'bulousness.*  n.  $.  [from  nebulous.] 
Mist; 


whereas  they  should  have  resolved  the  necessity  of 
all  inferiour  events  into  tho  free  determination  of 
God  himself;  who  e*ecul*s  necassarHy,  that  which 
he  first  proposed  freely.  South . 

Ne'ckssarikess.  it.  «.  [from  necessary.] 

The  state  of  neing  necessary. 
NE'CESSARY.  adj.  [necetsarius,  Latin.] 

1.  Needful;  indispensably  requisite. 

B«ing  it  is  impoasiltli.*  we  should  tavc  the  same 
sanctity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
declare  what  la  this  holiness  which  tnaketb  men  be 
accounted  Inly  ones,  and  called  sahils.  Pearson. 

All  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood ; 
"Tis  only  necessary  to  be  good.  Dryden,  Aureng. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  ntcenary  to  the 
pleasure  and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to 
our  happiness ;  and  that  is  holiness  and  goodness. 

TUtotvm. 

Tli*  Dutch  would  go  on  to  challenge  tb«  mili- 
tary government  and  the  revenues,  and  reckon 
than  among  what  shall  be  thought  necessary  far 
their  barrier.  S*ifl- 

2.  Not  free ;  fatal ;  impelled  by  fate. 

Death,  a  nectitary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Conclusive;  decisive  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

iney  resolve  us  not,  what  they  understand  by 
the  cocnnsandineut  of  the  word ;  whether  a  literal 
ami  lrtrm.il  L'i>lt]:naiLiiat'nt,  or  .1  CrtmnuLniliiient  ii:- 
by  any  nrcnaan,  inference.  H'kUc. 
No  man  can  shew  by  any 
15 
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that  it  it  naturally  impossible  tint  all  the  rotations 
be  false. 

TStatun,  Prcf. 
Ne'ckssa  ry.*  ».  *.  A  privy. 

The  boatmen  make  use  of  this  port  of  the  beach 
as  a  necessary. 

Sirinburne,  Tern,  through         ,  L.  11. 

To  Nece'ssitate-  v.  a.  [from  nccetsiiat, 
Latin.]  To  make  necessary ;  not  to 
leave  free ;  to  exempt  from  choice. 

Host  thou  proudly  ascribed  the  gorxl  thou  hast 
done  to  thy  own  strength,  or  imputed  thy  sins  and 
follies  to  tbe  necasualint  and  inevitable  decrees  of 
God.  Dupfa,  Rules f*r  Deration. 

Tbe  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  pressed  on  both 
sides,  was  nr,  rwiateti  lo  <lniw  all  his  army  into 
York.  Clarendon. 

Man  sedue'd, 
And  fUtter'd  out  or  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker  :  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  nrerssiUHe  his  fall,     ililtm,  P.  JL. 

Our  voluntary  service  be  requires, 
Not  our  necruilated.  Milton,  P.  I.. 

Neither  tlw  Divine  Providence,  or  his  deter- 
minations, persuasions,  or  infletions  of  lite  under- 
standing, ar  will  of  rational  c 
tbe  undemanding,  or  pervert  the  will,  or  s 
lafe  or  incline  cither  lo  any  mora]  evil.  Hale. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  Ik  might  fall 
dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness  ue.tsntale  bis 
removal  from  the  court.  South. 

Die  Ktcrusl,  when  he  did  the  world  create 
And  other  agents  did  necessitate! 
So  what  he  order 'd  tbey  by  nature  do ; 
Thu»  light  things  mount,  and  heavy  downward  go, 
Man  only  boasts  an  arbitrary  state.  Dryden. 

Tlie  perfrcnoos  of  any  person  may  creaur  our 
veneration;  bis  power,  our  fear;  and  his  authority 
arising  tlwncc,  a  servile  and  neceuitaled  obedience ; 
but  love  can  be  produced  only  by  kindness.  K^rrr. 

Nece-ssita'tion.  «.  [from  necessitate.'} 
The  act  of  making  necessary  ;  fatal 
compulsion. 

of  a  man's  will  • 

which  flow  from  tbe 
of  the  Stoicks,  lljl  it  im'reaseth  them. 

Bramkutl  against  llobbes. 
Where  the  law  makes  a  certain  belr,  there  is  a 
nexessitalum  to  one  ;  where  tlie  law  doth  not  name 
a  certain  heir,  there  is  no  arceaauiuion  lo  one,  and 
there  tbey  base  power  or  liberty  to  choose. 

Bran/tall  again*  HobUs. 

Nece'ssitied.  adj.  [from  necessity.]  In  a 
state  of  want.    Not  used. 

This  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gave  It  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Aeoraritsecf  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.  Shai>i>eart,  All's  well. 

Nece'ssitous-T  adj.  [neeessilcux,  French. 
Cot  grave.]    Pressed  with  poverty. 

They  wbo  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  naors- 


In  legal  seisures,  and  righting  himself  on  I 
who,  though  not  perfectly  Insolvent,  are  yrt  very 
necessitous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hasty  in  going 
to  extremities.  kedieweU. 

There  are  multitudes  of  necessitous  heirs  and 
penurious  parents,  parsons  in  pinching  circum- 
stances, with  uumerous  families  of  children. 

Arbulknot. 

Nece'ssitol'sxess.  n.  s.  [from  necessitous.] 
Poverty  ;  want ;  need. 

Universal  peace  is  demonstration  of  universal 
plenty ,  for  where  there  is  want  and  necestitousness, 
there  will  be  quarrelling.  Burnet,  Tkcvry. 

Nece'ssitude.  ».  s.    [from  necessitudo, 

Latin.] 
1.  Want ;  need. 
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Then 


twlti  i>f  human  nature 
al  offices  between  them. 

Halt,  Ori£.  of  SSe<0<in4. 


2.  Friendship. 
Nece's«ity.  n.  s.  [neceuitat,  Lat.] 
1.  Cogency  ;  compulsion  ;  fatality. 
Necadty  and  chance 
Approach  not  a*  ;  and  what  I  wilt  a  fate. 


P.  L. 

Though  there  be  no  natural  mxnyilg,  that  Mich 
things  mutt  be  so,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly 
tw  otherwise,  without  implying  a  contradiction  ; 
yet  nay  they  bo  an  certain  at  not  to  admit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt  concerning  them.  Witkitu. 

2.  State  of  being  necessary;  indispctu- 
ableness. 

Urge  the  neceuilif,  and  state  of  time*. 

fflswsnMre,  Rich.  III. 
Racine  used  the  chorus  in  bis  VUlher,  but  not 
that  he  found  any  neresnly  of  it :  it  was  only  to 
gire  the  ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  king 
with  vocal  inusick.  Drydrn. 
We  are  the  wrtrrnry  of  an  augmentation,  to 


bring  the  enemy  to 
3.  Want;  need;  poverty. 


The  art  of  uur  neteuitiet  i»  rtrangc, 
That  can  make  rile  things  precious. 

S!ininjtnre,  A".  Lear. 
The  cause  of  all  the  distraction*  in  hia  court  or 
anny,  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty,  and  no 
crusty  hia  majesty  waa  in.  Clartndm. 

We  arc  first  >o  consult  our  own  neteuitiet,  but 
then  tlie  necejnfirr  of  our  neighbour*  havo  a  enris- 
tian  right  to  a  part  of  what  wc  hare  to  spore. 

J**  Estrangt' . 

V  Thing*  necessary  for  human  life. 

These  thould  he  hours  for  ntceuiliri, 
Not  for  delights ;  timea  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times.       Shuktpcnrr,  Hen.  Vltl. 

Great  port  of  the  world  are  free  from  the  nccty- 
oitkt  of  labour  and  employment,  and  have  their 
time  and  fortunes  in  their  own  disposal.  Lam\ 

5.  Cogency  of  argument ;  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

There  Berer  was  n  man  of  solid  understanding, 
whoee  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive 
inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath  found,  by  an 
irresistible  neeemly,  one  true  God  and  everlasting 
being.  Salegk, 

Good-nature,  or  beneficence  and  candour,  fa 
Ibe  product  of  right  reason;  which  of  ««»«*»  will 
give  allowance  to  the  failings  of  others.  Dryden. 

6.  Violence;  compulsion. 

Never  iha'l 
Our  heads  get  out;  if  once  within  we  be. 
But  stay  com  pell 'd  by  strong  neccutiic.  Chapman. 

NECK.T  *•  *"•  C8**-  nnccca»  necca,  col- 
lum ;  Icel.  hnacke,  Su.  ttacke,  occiput ; 
ab.  Iccl.  and  Sucth.  ant.  hniga,  inclinare, 
(to  bow,  to  bend.)  Serenius. 
1.  The  part  between  the  head  and  body 
He'll  beat  AuBdius'  bead  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck-         Skakspean,  Cerul. 

The  length  of  the  face  twice  esceedeth  that  of 
the  next  .Brown,  Vulf.  Err, 


1  thrust  out  her  long  neck,  even  to  your  doors. 

I  look  cm  the  tucker  to  be  the  ornament  sod  de- 
fence ufihe  female  neck.  v4<^u>nn. 

2.  A  long  narrow  part. 

The  arce*  of  ibe  town  waa  only  by  a  nee*  of 
land,  between  the  sen  on  tbc  one  port,  and  the 
harbour  miter  on  the  other.  liacvn. 

TIkki  walk'st  aa  on  a  narrow  mountain's  neck, 
A  dreadful  height,  with  scanty  room  to  tread 


3.  On  the  Neck.  Immediately  after;  from 
one  following  another  doaely. 
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Hedepos'rlilwkiog, 
And,  on  the  net*  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state. 

flnoif/ieore. 

The  second  way  to  aggregate  sin,  is  by  addition 
of  sin  to  sin,  and  that  is  done  sundry  ways;  first 
by  committing  one  sin  on  the  neek  of  another ;  as 
Darld  sinned,  when  he  added  murtherto  adultery. 

Vrrhnl. 

Instantly  on  tie  neck  of  this  came  news,  that 
Fcrdinando  and  Isabella  had  concluded  •  peace. 

Bacon. 

*.  To  break  the  Neck  of  m  affair.  To 
hinder  any  thing  from  being  done ;  or, 
to  do  more  than  half. 
Nk'ckatkb.      \n.  s.    A  gorget;  hand- 
Ntc'cKBacHicr.  J     kerchief  for  a  woman's 
neck. 

Ne'ckbeep.  n.  *.  [neck  and  beef.]  The 
coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  of  cattle,  sold 
to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
They'll  sell  («*  cheap  as  ntckieef)  for  counters. 

Svift. 

Nr'ckcloth.  ».  /.  [neck  and  doth.]  That 
which  roen  wear  on  their  necks. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  vv'ry  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait  ?  Gay. 
Ne'cked.*  adj.  [from  neck.]  Used  in  com- 
position,   figuratively    and  literally; 
having  a  neck. 
Stiff-neea'rf  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 

lJenkam, 

The  Snt  [bone]  — 
Ihrantles*  at  empty  noise*,  lorry-nece'd. 

Dryden,  Gang. 

Nk'cklack.  ».  *.  [neck  and  late.']  An  or- 
namental string  of  beads  or  precious 
stones,  worn  by  women  on  their  necks. 

Indies,  as  well  then  as  now,  wore  estates  in 
their  ears.  Itoth  men  and  women  wore  tunnies, 
chains,  or  nerUsco  of  silver  and  gold  set  with  pre- 
cions  vtonea.  Arbuthnot  on  Coin*. 

Or  lose  a  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  bait  Pope. 

Ne'cklaced.»  adj.  [from  necklace.] 
Marked  as  with  a  necklace. 

The  hooded  and  the  m  rOscerf  snake. 

Sir  r.  Jontt. 

Ne'ckland.*  n.  *.  [neck  and  land.]  A 
long  narrow  part  of  land.    See  Nixie. 

Promontories  and  itroUmdi  which  butt  into  the 
aca,  what  are  they  but  solid  creeks  ? 

Hatemll  on  Protidtnce,  p.  32. 

Neck-vbbsf-*  n.  t.  The  verse  which  was 
anciently  read  to  entitle  the  party  to  be- 
nefit of  clergy, ;  said  to  be  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  " 
met,"  4c 

They  have  a  sanctuary  Cat  thee,  to 
yea  and  a  neck*  verse,  if  thou  canst  rede  but  a  ly  tie 
latenly,  tboughe  it  be  never  so  auryly. 

Tuuhtl,  Med.  of  a  Oavten  Man,  fuL  69.  a. 
If  a  monk  had  bee  n  tAen  for  stealing  of  bacon, 

l'"nr  bur^tl-Try,  (iiurdcr,  or  rape; 
If  be  could  but  rehearse,  (well  prompt,)  his 

He  never  could  fail  to  eacupo. 

Brit.  JpoUc,  (1710.)  vol.  iii.  No,  78. 

Nb'ckwekd.  n.  s.  [nee*  and  weed.]  Henip : 

in  ridicule. 
NKCRo't.otiY.*  n.  s.  [*f*f*<  and  X<yec,  Gr 

necrotogic,  Fr.J   An  account  of  pcrsoi 

deceased. 

NE'CROMANCER.t«.«.  [rt^andsuaVJic, 
Gr.  Sometimes  corruptly  written  by  old 
authors  ncgromancer;  and  thus  Cotgrave 
calls  it,  in  French  also,  -  nigromance, 
one  who  practises  the  black  art;"  mis- 


N  E  C 

takenly  alluding  to  »i£er,  black,  at  part 
of  the  etymology:  but  it  is  certainljr 
from  vnfif,  a  dead  person.]  One  who 
bv  charms  can  converse  with  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead ;  a  conjurer ;  an  enchanter. 

There  shall  not  be  found  eeaoag  you  —  ■ 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  femiliar  spirits,  or  s 
wiiard,  or  a  nrrremonerr,  [in  old  translations,  thai 


alert*  adiict  or  ceviurr  of  the  dead,  or  I 
to  Ike  dead.)  D*ut.  iviii.  11. 

I  am  employed  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  nrmi man- 
err  had  raised  to  life.  Swift,  JJitcrll. 

Ne'cromancy.T  n.s.  [rtiutK  and  fwrlic;  ne- 
French.] 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by 
communication  with  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  Samuel  is  nothing  but  de- 
lusion in  the  practice  of  necromancy  »nd  popilsr 
conception  of  ghosts.  2rnnen. 

2.  Enchantment;  conjuration. 
It  was  by  i 


Strlten,  Poems,  p.  161. 
He  did  it  partly  by  neeromoncy,  wherein  he  waa 
much  skilled.  /iohot,  Dae.  of  Iht  ITartJ. 

This  palace  stanleth  in  the  air, 
By  itcrrttineni'i/  plsccd  there, 
That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear.  Draylm. 

Necroha'nticai..*  1  adj.  [from  necro- 
Nb'chomaktick.  j"  mancy.  Old  in 
our  language ;  though  Dr.  Johnson  has 
not  noticed  either  form  of  this  adjec- 
tive.] Belonging  to  necromancy ;  per- 
formed by  enchantment. 

And  by  bun  stands  tint  nrcromanikke  chaire. 
In  which  be  make*  his  direful  invocations, 
And  binds  the  fiends  that  shall  obey  his  will. 

■Vrrry  Dti  of  Edmonton,  (1617.)  Prol. 
fvirr.c  nrcromantkk  trick. 

«itm«!»i«ii,  rforh,  iv.  306. 
His  nim>mitnfiro/  prophecies. 

Sir  T.  Bnum,  kiuatU.  p.  177. 
Strange  effects  performed  by  ttefremerilK*  srta. 

UatfyueU,  MHampr.  p.  59. 
Thy  necrmnenrifi  forms,  in  vain. 
Haunt  us  0Q  Um  tented  plain.      K'arlm,  Ode  12. 

Nbcboma'ntically.*  adv.  [from 


manikal.]    By  charms;  by  conjuration. 

l^unm  muu  tx-  uilumnly  Unn«l  bclurc  It  ;  mul 


exorcisms  necrojnantt- 
the  bead  shall  prove  vocal. 
Gregory,  Potlkum.  (1650,)  p.  199.~ 

Ne'cbomantick.*  n.  $.   Trick ;  conjura- 


M'ith  all  the  is«r*otontiob  of  tbeir  art 

leung,  Xigkl  Th.  8. 

NECR<ySIS.*  n.  s.\,{*f*<n<,  Gr ;  necroie, 

Fr.]    A  disease  of  the  bones. 
NE'CTAtt.f   n.  *.    [r*V»..f,  Gr.  nffrdr, 
Lat,  and  Fr.]    Pleasant  liquor,  said  to 
be  drank  by  the  heathen  deities ;  any 
liquor. 
What  will  it  be, 
the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  reputed  nectar  t 

SholapeaTt,  IV.  ana*  Cms. 
Zephyr,  in  the  spring, 
Gently  distils  his  nectar-dropping  showers. 

Drunmond,  Sonnet. 
Thy  neeWr-drepping  muse,  thy  sugar'd  song. 

JuVr,  Cv/mft  Conflict,  (1647;. 
In  heaven  the  trees 
Of  lite  ambrosial  fruitage  bear,  and  Tine* 
Yield  nectar.  MdUrn,  P.  L. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  nymph  the  table  spread, 
tea  with  nectar  rosy  red.  rope,  Odjru. 
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Necta'real.*  I  adj.  [from 
Necta'rean.  J    as  necur, 


NEE 


NEE 


,]  Sweet 


a  balsam  kits. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  MA.  p.  535. 
Thy  nectareal  fnsgrancy 
Hourly  there  meets 

Omttwu,  Poem,  p.  151 

Ne'ctared.  adj.  [from  nfrtar.]  Tinged 
with  nectar;  mingled  with  nectar; 
abounding  with  nectar. 

tie  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imlwihc 
I  n  utctar'd  levers,  strew'd  with  asphodil. 

Millon,  Comm. 

How  charming  I*  divine  philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  si 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  least  of  nedar'tl  sw 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwrll, 
Leas  i  r.g  iha  nectar' d  (bants  of  Jore.  Fenian. 

NecTA'nEOUs.  adj,  [neclareus,  Lat.]  lie* 
sembling  nectar;  sweet  ns  nectar. 

Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  ruse  renew, 
Hie  juice  itfctoreosjj  and  the  balms*  dew.  P°}K. 

NE'cTAM»K.t  adj.  [nectarin,  French,  Cot- 
grave.]    Sweet  a*  nectar. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell, 
AVctarne  fruits.  Millon.  P.  L. 

Ne'ctarixe.  ».  i.  [nectarine,  Fr.]  A  fruit 
of  the  plumb  kind. 

This  fruit  differ*  from  a  peach  in 
having  a  smooth  rind  and  the  flesh 
firmer.  MUlcr. 

The  only  iseeMnViri  are  the  murry  and  the 
French  ;  of  the  last  there  arc  two  soils,  one,  which 
is  the  beat,  very  round,  and  the  other  something 
long :  of  the  murry  there  are  several  sorts. 

TemjJr. 

To  Ne'ctarize.*  v.  a.  [from  nectar.]  To 
sweeten.    Not  in  u»e.  Cocktram. 

Ne'ctarous."  adj,  [from  nectar,]  Sweet 
as  nectar. 

AVcrorosu  draughts  between  from  milky  stream, 
Berry,  or  grape.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Ne'dder.*  n.  t.    An  adder :  a  word  yet 
used  in  Derbyshire.      [nadr,  Gotli. 
nebbcp,  Sax.] 
Anon  tho  neddert  gut  her  for  to  sting. 

Chaucer,  Leg.  of  Good  flymen. 

NEED.t  n.t.  [tvsoh,  Sax.  rtauth,  M.Goth. 
naud,  Icel.  necessitas ;  neida,  cogere, 
(to  compel,)  ab  antiquis*.  na,  cod,  prope. 
Sercniiu.] 

1.  Exigency;  pressing  difficulty;  necessity. 

The  very  stream  of  hk  life,  and  the  business  be 
bath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  gfr* 
Vita  a  better  proclamation. 

JOnemmrr,  Meat,  fir  Meat. 

That  spirit  that  first  rush'd  on  thee, 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 

lie  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need.  Milton,  S.  A. 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed, 
And  summon  all  thy  reason  at  thy  need.  Dryden. 

2.  Want ;  distressful  poverty. 

Famine  is  in  dry  cheeks ; 
Seed  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes, 
Contempt  rxisit  beggary  Itang  upon  thy  back. 

Defer  not  to  give  to  bam  that  ss  in  need. 

Ecchuu  iv.  3. 

Tire  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deedi , 
And  laid  ber  up  for  their  oilrcmest  nc&tt  : 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind.  Dryden. 

God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relieve  the 
needt  of  thy  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  of 
thy  country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of 
thy  prince. 


3.  Want ;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  j 


you. 
Snalaptat. 

Cod,  ssho  tecs  all  things  intuitively,  neither 
standi  in  nerd  of  logick ,  nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

To  Need.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,]  To  want; 
to  lack ;  to  be  m  want  of ;  to  require. 


Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs. 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.      Shatno.  A*.  Leur. 

The  whole  nettt  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick. 

St.  Mallhcv. 

TIkhi  thy  regal  sceptre  shall  lay  by, 
For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  tsnrd.  MUton. 

To  ask  whether  the  will  has  freedom  ?  is  to  ask, 
whether  one  power  has  anotlrcr  ?  A  question  loo 
absurd  to  need  an  answer.  Lock*. 

To  Need.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  necessary. 

More  ample  spirit  than  Itilherto  wns  wont, 
Here  isrrrfe  me  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  I  recount.  SnenMcr. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that 
Is  in  our  power,  and  all  that  taeexttr.  Locke. 

2.  To  have  necessity  of  any  thing :  to  be 
in  want  of  any  thing. 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are 
Asleep :  but  how  ifl coherent  and  how  little  con- 
formable to  the  perfect] on  of  a  rational  being, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be 
told.  Lode. 

He  that  would  discourse  of  things,  as  they 
agree  in  the  complex  idea  of  eileosion  and  solidity, 
needed  but  use  the  word  body.  Locke, 

Nee'der.  n.       [from  need.]    One  that 
wants  any  thing. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  tor  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  eser  cool 
In  th"  absence  of  the  needer.     Shakspeart,  CortW. 

titt'orvvA  adj.  [need  and  full,] 

1.  Distressed ;  in  want-  This  is  the  primary 
sense,  but  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson, 

He  nought  helpsth  needful  in  their  neede. 

Chaucer,  Man  of  Lawet  Tale. 
Why  surtdest  thou  so  fsr  off,  O  Lord,  and 
trades!  thy  face  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble. 

Ptnbn  x.  I.  Common  Pr. 

2.  Necessary  ;  indispensably  requisite. 

Give  us  all  things  that  be  needful,  both  for  our 
tools  and  bodies.  Common  Prayer. 

Do  you  consent  we  dssll  acquaint  him  with  it, 
At  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

54aCrpearr,  Hamlet. 
^  Alt  thing>  needful  for  defence  abound,  ^ 

Dri/den. 

To  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  nttdful  to  use 
srguments,  to  evince  the  world  to  bo  finite.  Lode. 

A  lonely  dWrt  and  an  empty  land. 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  bouse  to  their  beiu'ghtod  guest. 

Additon  on  Italy. 

Nee'dfully.  adv.  [from  needful.']  Ne- 


one  did  not  trust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from 
one  to  another. 


NEET)LE.t  n.  t.  [Goth,  netkal ;  Saxon 
nebl ;  Icel.  nael ;  a  Teut.  neten,  sucre. 
W'ochter  and  Sercnius.] 

1.  A  small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end 
to  pierce  cloth  ;  and  perforated  at  the 
other  to  receive  the  thread,  used  in 
sewing. 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow  "d  hours, 
For  htm  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 

Dryden. 

The  most  curious  works  of  art,  the  sharpest 
finest  isred/e,  doth  appear  as  a  blnnt  rough  bar  of 
iron  coming  from  the  furnace  of  Ihe  forge. 

2.  The  small  steel  bar  which  in  the  ma- 
riner's compass  stands  regularly  north 
and  south. 

Go  bid  the  nredle  its  dear  north  forsake. 
To  which  with  trembling  reverence  it  doth  bend. 

.  Couney. 
TV  use  of  the  loadstone,  and  the  mariners' 
is  not  then  known.         iforae*,  Theory. 


Nee'dle-fish.  n.  t.  [belone  i 
ftth.]    A  kind  of  sea-fish. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle  ft*. 


Nee'dlefil.  n.  *.  [needle  and  full.]  As 
much  thread  as  is  generally  put  at  one 
time  in  the  needle. 

Nee'dler.         1  ».  t.  [from  needle.]  He 

Nee  dle-maker,  j"    who  makes  needles. 

Nee'dle-work.  ».  t.  [needle  and  work.] 

1.  The  business  of  a  seropstn-ss. 

2.  Embroidery  by  the  needle. 

In  iseraVe-tponU  and  embroideries,  it  is  meet 
pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground,  than  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon 
a  lightsome  ground.  Baton. 

In  a  curious  beede  of  needle  uwt,  one  colour 
falls  away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises 
so  insensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety  without  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one 
from  the  Am  appearance  of  (ho  other.  Addittm. 


Nee'dlkss.  adj.  [from  need.] 
1.  Unnecessary  ;  not  requisite. 

Their  eaceptMn  against  easiness,  as  if  that  did 
nourish  ssrtKmracc,  proceeded!  altogether  of  a 
n/Wi-ii  jealousy.  /footer. 

This  sodden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt; 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  Motdtracjosrard. 

Shaktpetrre,  nkn.  //f. 
Would  not  these  be  great  and  sueoVWi  at'ate- 
menla  of  their  happiness,  if  it  were  confined 
within  the  compass  of  this  life  only?  Atierpury. 
Money  we  either  lock  up  In  chests,  or  waste  it 


They  who 

Dare  for  these  poems,  yet  both  ask  and  read. 
And  tike  them  too ;  must  needfully,  though  few, 
Be  of  the  best.  B.  Jonton. 

Nee  dfulness  ». [from  needful.]  Ne- 
cessity. 

Nee'dily.  adv.  [from  iierrfy.]  In  poverty ; 
poorly. 

Needi.mess.  n.  t.  [from  needif.]  Want; 
poverty. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade;  j 
to  use  them  all  at  once,  weakened!  them.    For  it 
a  necHneu  in  every  of  me  reasons,  at  if  | 
H 


whilst  the  poor  and  the  distressed  want  H  for  ne- 
cessary uses.  l.mr. 

2.  Not  wanting ;  out  of  use. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needlea  stream, 
Poor  dear,  quoth  be,  thou  male's!  a  testament, 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  bad  too  much. 

£4<stT/iearr,  Am  ym  like  u. 

Nee'dlessi.y.  adv.  [from  neediest.]  Un- 
necessarily; without  need. 

The  consequence*  whereof  have  been  to  render 
languages^  more  di«cult  to  be  learnt,  and  n.W- 

and  lalwraius  art.    HUder.  F.lem.  of^e^cc^Vrti. 

Nee'dlrmsess.    n.  t.   [from  needleu. ] 
Unneccssarincss. 

To  explain  Si.  Paul's  epistles,  after  so  great  a 
train  of  eipositorv,  might  seem  ccoiunsble  for  Hs 
•seraitoxisr.il,  did  not  daily  examples  of  pious  and 
- '  men  justify  h. 
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Nbk'dmemt.  n.  *.  [from  need.] 
nectary. 

Behind 

Hit  scrip  did  bang,  in  which  hi*  wedssrnii  he  did 
bind.  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

NerDs-t  adv.  [nebef,  Saxoo,  unwilling. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  merely  need  it,  used 
parenthetically.  Mr.  H.  Tooke.]  Ne- 
cessarily ;  by  compulsion;  indispensably. 

The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  man  ie  aa 
the  sentence  of  God  himself ;  for  that  which  all 
men  tun  at  all  times  learned,  nature  hmelf  must 
ncedi  have  (aught.  m*h 

Cod  must  need*  havedonc  the  thing  which  they 
imagine  was  lo  be  done  Hooker. 

I  mint  mull  after  him,  with  my  letter. 

Shatspear*. 

Another  being  elected  and  bit  ambastodours 
'  he  would  needs  know  the  cause  of  hi. 


I  perceive 

Tlijr  aaortal  sight  to  fail :  objects  divine 
Most  needi  impair,  and  weary,  human  ^eusc. 

Milan,  P.  J„ 

To  say  the  principles  of  nature  must  iieeaU  be 
such  as  philosophy  rules  them,  is  to  set  bound, 
to  omnipotence.  Gtmitll*'. 

A  trial  at  law  most  needs  be  ianocent  in  itself, 
when  nothing  else  corrupts  it;  because  it  is  a 
thing  which  we  cannot  but  want,  and  there  is 
no  living  in  this  world  without  it.  AetsWsf. 

I  hare  affairs  below. 
Which  I  must  ajerrft  dispatch  before  I  go.  Dryden. 

Nw/dv.  adj.  [from  need.']  Poor;  neces- 
sitous ;  distressed  by  poverty. 

Their  gnus  lo  all  wire  open  evermore, 

•I'm  cS.l  in  comers  by,  ll.it  luvrfy  were  ami  poor. 

Spentc. 

—  In  his  needy  shop  s  tertoiae  hung. 
An  aligator  stuff'd,  aod  other  skins 
O:  i.i-Jiitp'J  liiiies.  \Sr;i^hV)7V,  H.>m.  ,y  Jul. 

The  poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name. 

froiiwlxslv.  SI. 

Vie  bring  iolo  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncer- 
tain Ufa,  short  at  tile  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the 

best.  Temple. 

Being  put  lo  right  himself  upon  the  needy,  he 
will  look  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to  charity. 

sXetllewett. 

Nuptials  of  farm,  of  interest,  or  of  Hate, 
Those  seeds  of  pride  are  fruitful  in  debate : 
let  happy  men  for  generous  lore  declare, 
And  choose  tbe  needy  rirgio,  chase  and  fair. 

Granville. 

To  relieve  the  Bendy,  and  comfort  tbe  afflicted, 
etc  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day. 

sitUiuan,  Sped. 

NMt.*  n.  t.  [nad,  Icel.  naaei,  Dan.]  A 
needle.   Written  also  neeld  and  neld. 

These  and  ill  locke  together  — 
Hare  staeke  away  my  dear  aeefc. 

Comedy  if  Comm.  Gurton't  Needle,  (1551.) 
She  wilt)  her  n«eV  composes 
s  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  herrv. 

SAaii]Varc  Pendet,  (1G07.) 
mad  gauntlets  change, 
■  to  lancet.  ShfikMpeart,  A".  Joan. 

For  thee  fit  weapon!  were 

,  not  a  sword  and  spear. 

Faufas,  Too.  n.  95. 
Nr/en.    [for  new.] 

It  appears  I  am  do  horse, 
That  I  can  argue  and  discourse ; 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  laiL  Jfuilsiraj. 

Ne'ARE.*  n.i.  [nitre.  Tout.]  Tbe  kidney. 
Craven  Dialect.  It  is  in  our  old  voca- 
bularies, and  is  now  also  a  Cheshire 
word.    WilbrahanYs  Chesh.  Gloss. 

To  NEESE/f  »•  »•  [nierco, 

VOL.  II. 
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Tout.  German  ;  from  were,  the 

nose.]  To  sneeze;  to  discharge  flatu- 
lencies by  the  nose.  Used  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  north  of  England. 

He  went  up  and  atrttehed  himself  upon  him ; 
and  die  child  neesed  seven  umes,  and  opened  hit 
eyes.  2  iiwi,  iv.  35. 

'ITio  whole  quire  bold  their  hips,  and  loffe  ; 
And  waien  in  their  mirth,  and  never  aod  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  watted  there. 

ShMlapeaet,  Midi.  AT.  Dream. 
How  apt  our  nature  is  to  catch  and  propagate 
the  infection  of  a  supentitiuu*  tradition,  amy 
appear  from  that  ancient  sod  modern  utago  of 
praying  for  a  pervoci  upon  i»e-.*iutg,  the  solgar 
presages  consequent  to  the  approach  of  any 
strange  Bah  to  our  shore,  the  regarding  of  any 
casual  stops  and  breeches  in  any  known  rivers, 
any  odd  noises,  Ac    Spenser  en  Prodigies,?.  SI. 

Nek'siso.»  st  s.  [from  new.]    The  act 
of  sneezing  ;  sternutation. 

Hy  bis  nmsnfs  a  light  doth  shine,  and  hit  eyes 

am  like  the  eye-lids  of  the  looming.  Jet,  xli.  18. 

You  summer  nerxmgt  when  the  tun  is  set, 
Tbai  fill  the  air  with  a  quick  fading  fire, 
Cease  from  your  naibinc^  ' 

Urn,  Pkitat.  Poem,  (1647,)  p.  S8S. 

Nef/sewom.*  n.  s.  An  herb.  Sberuwd. 
NEF.  n.  t.  [old  French ;  from  nave.]  The 
body  of  a  church  ;  the  nave. 

The  church  of  St.  Justina,  by  l'alladio,  is  the 
most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered  build- 
ing in  Italy.  The  long  <w/ consists  of  a  row  of 
Ave  cupolas,  the  cross  one  has  on  each  aide  ■ 
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Nf oAMVfct  ««0  Pr.  negativwt, 

Latin.} 

I.  Denying  to  offirmathe. 


To 


Hint.  Tale. 

; 


!.  Implying  only  the  absence 
not  positive ;  privative. 

Tbero  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ  with 
our  mouths  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not 
acknowledge  and  confess  turn.  M. 

Consider  the  necessary  connection  that  is  be- 
tween the  negative  and  positive  part  of  our  duty. 


3.  Having  the  power  to  withhold,  though 
not  to  compel. 

_  Denying  me  any  powcT  of  a  nrgaiw  voice  as 
Ling,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me 
of  the  liberty  of  using  my  i 
conscience. 


NtTA'atD.*  1  adj.  [nefandut,  Latin.]  Not 
Niva'ndous.  /   tobenamed; abominable. 

Knnwing  what  wfand  abutuiiiatiuns  are  proc- 
used. 

Shebtm,  Mirror  rf  Antkhmt,  (1616.)  p.  198. 
The  press  restrained !  nWondmu  thought ! 
In  vain  oar  sires  have  nobly  fought. 

Cows' i  JVem  tflU  Spleen,  (1754,)  p.  S3. 

NEFA'RIOUS.  adj.  [ntfariw,  Latin.] 
Wicked;  abominable. 

The  most  tvfariuui  lw.tsrds  ore  they  who; 


S«on;^ 


CoUatersl,  as  fsr  aa  the  divine  prohibition  e» tends. 

AyUffe,  Pnrergon, 
NiVA'aiousLT.*>  adv.  [from  nefariout.] 
Abominably ;  wickedly. 

That  unhallowed  villany  nefariously  attempted 
upon  the  person  of  our  agent. 

Afittms,  Letters  of  Star. 

NEGATION,  n.t.  [negatta,  Lat.  negation, 
French.] 

1.  Denial :  the  contrary  to  affirmation. 

Our  assertions  and  mgaliam  should  be  yaa  snd 
nay,  for  whmsoewr  is  move  than  these  is  sin. 

Rogers. 

2.  Description  by  dental,  or  exclusion,  or 
exception. 

lYegislimt  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  net 
natjt.iUy  belong  to  the  ddng  we  are  speaking  af, 
or  which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to 
be  present  with  it ;  aa  when  we  my  a  stone  is 
inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf.  Watte,  Legki. 

Chance  signines,  that  all  events  called  casual, 
uraong  ioanJiuata  bodies,  are  mechanically  and 
naturally  produced  according  to  the  determinate 
ri^'ure*,  tenures,  and  motions  of  those  bodies, 
with  this  only  negation,  that  those  inanimate  bodies 
are  not  conscious  of  their  own  operations.  Dentlcy. 

3.  Argument  drawn  from  dental. 

It  D»»y  tw  proved  in  the  way  of  iK-vetims,  that 
cams  not  from  Europe,  as  having  no  re- 
avilWeaafU. 


Nk'oativb.  rt.  t. 
1.  A  propositian  by  wlrich 
denied. 

Of  aKiretttvs  wc  have  the  least  i-evtainry ;  they 
are  nsuslry  tiardnt,  and  many  times  impossible  to 
be  proved.  Ti 
S.  A  particle  of  denial ;  as,  not. 

A  purer  substance  is  defin'd, 
Bu  t  by  an  heap  of  negatines  comoia'd ; 
Aak  what  a  spirit  it,  you'll  hear  dsn*  cry. 
It  hath  no  matter,  no  mortality.  Ui 

To  Ns'oativ*.*  v.  «.  [from  the 
To  dismiss  by  rogation. 
Tha  prcpasd  was  negalieed  by  a  scnaU  t 

Andrews,  etnetnt  p.  169. 

Nk'oatively.  adv.  [from  fic-gufiw.] 

1.  With  denial ;  in  the  form  of  denial ;  not 

affirmatively. 
When  I  asked  him  whether  be  bad  i 

at  nli  ?  bo  answered  aynjotuitty. 

2-  In  form  of  speech  implying  the  i 
of  something. 

ilie  fathers  draw  argument!,  from  the  Scripture 
iwjj.ifuei'y  in  reproof  of  tlast  which  b  evil  j  Scrip- 
tures teach  it  not,  avoid  It  therefore.  Htotrr. 

To  this   1   shall  vugge.1  sometliing  by  way  of 

iizi 


Ne'oatory.*  adj.  \_ntgatoirt,  Fr.]  Be- 
longing to  negation. 

Cotgrave,  and  Shemoetd. 
To  NEGLE'CT.  u.  <r.  [neglect us,  Lat.] 

1.  To  omit  by  carelessness. 

Heaven, 

Where  honour  due  aud  reverence  none  negtevis* 

MltoH,  P.  X. 

2.  To  treat  with  scornful  heedlessness. 

If  he  nrtftct  to  bear    them,  tdl  it  onlO  the 
church.  St.  Matthn: 

This  my  long  suffering  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  negleet  and  scorn  »hall  never  taste. 

.vmo,h  p.  l. 

3.  To  postpone. 

I  have  been  long  s  sleeper ;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  negleet  ao  great  design. 
Which  by^my  presence  might  have 

Nbolb'ct.  i».  *.  [neglettut,  Lat.] 

1.  Instance  of  inattention. 

2.  Careless  treatment ;  scornful 
tion. 

I  have  perceived  a  moat  fail 

I  have  rather  blamed  as  my'own  Jealous 
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curiosity,  than  u  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of 

unkindncs*.  SkaJtrp.  JT.  Lear. 

3.  Negligence :  frequency  of  neglect. 

Ago  breed*  nrgtext  in  a]!,  and  lotions 

Remote  in  time,  like  object*  remote  in  place, 
Ar»  not  beheld  at  bilf  iLir  greatm-*.  D^nhan. 

*.  Sute  of  being  unregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  rile  neglect, 
With  virgin  honour*  let  my  boric  be  deek't. 
And  decent  emblem.  Prior. 

Xfect.s'cTER.t  n.  i.  [from  neglect.]  One 
who  neglects. 

Christianity  has  becked  ell  ha  precept*  with 
eternal  life,  end  eternal  death,  to  the  performer* 
or  negketen  of  them.  South,  Serm.  vti.  »9> 

NitoLK'cTruL.  adj.  [neglect  and jxdl.] 

1.  Heedless;  careless  ;  inattentive:  with 

Moral  idea*  not  offering  themselves  to  tbe 
•en***,  but  bring  to  be  framed  to  the  undemand- 
ing, people  »rglfttfal  of  a  faculty  tlv*)  arc  apt 
to  think  want*  nothing.  Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  bad  no  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  negiertful  of  it. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coint. 

2.  Treating  with  indifference. 

If  the  father  carea*  them  when  they  do  well, 
•hew  a  cold  and  nakdful  countenance  to  them 
upon  doing  ill,  it  will  make  them  sensible  of  the 
difference.  £««*>  on  Education. 

Neglb'ctfullt.  adv.  [from  neglectful.] 
With  heedless  inattention  ;  careless  in- 
difference.   Not  used. 

Nbolk'ctinclt.*  adv.  [from  the  part. 
neglecting.]   Carelessly ;  inattentively. 

I  then,  ell  smarting  with  my  wounds,  bring 
cold, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
To  be  •»  petur'd  with  a  popinjay, 
AimwtT'd  negUainjly,  I  know  not  what. 

SSobpcart,  Hen.  IV.  P.  I. 

Neole'ctiox.  n.  *.  [from  neglect.]  The 
state  of  being  negligent. 

Sleeping  negteetim  doth  betray  to  loaf 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror. 

Siultpeare,  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

Neolb'ctivb-t  adj.  [from  neglect.]  In- 
attentive to;  regardless  of. 

An  absolute  forbearance,  and  negUctivt  forjrc-i- 
fuloeaa,  of  all  earthly  comfort*. 

Bp.  Halt,  Htm.  p.  1<T7. 

it  in  a  wonder  they  *1kwU1  }>c  mi  nrgisrtii*  of 
their  own  children.      Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  90S. 

I  wanted  not  probabilitie*  sufficient  to  raise 
jealousies  in  any  king's  bran,  not  wholly  ttupid, 
and  of  Uie  publick  peace,  ling  Ckarlei. 

NEGLIGE'E.*  n.  «.  [French.]  A  sort  of 


fashionable  gown,  which  the  ladies  con- 
tinued to  wear  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  reign 


He  fancied  twenty  Cupids  prepared  for  eiecu- 
lion  in  every  folding  of  her  white  fugeger. 

CMemitt,  Ra.  lj. 
Tbe  nory  ii  an  antique  statue  painted  white 
and  red,  fringed  and  dressed  in  a  negligee  made 
by  a  Yorkshire  mantua-maker.  Genu,  iMi. 

NE'GLIGENCE.f  it.  *-.  [negligence,  Fr. 

nrgligentia,  Latin.] 

1.  Habit  of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or 
of  acting  carelessly. 

By  *  thorough  contempt  of  little?  excellencies, 
be  b)  perfectly  maatar  of  them.  This  temper  of 
mind  leaves  him  under  no  necessity  nf  studying 
his  air  ;  and  he  h^u.i^pecuUu 'distinction,  U«t 

2.  Instance  of  neglect. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 
And,  to  the  .dvanlage,  I  bang  here,  tocVt  up. 


Nb'gligest.  adj.  [negligent,  Fr.  negligent, 
Lat.] 

1.  Careless;  heedless;  habitually  inatten- 
tive. 

My  von*,  be  not  now  imv^vciU  .  for  the  Lord 
hath  chonit  you  to  stand  before  him. 

S  Chron.  Ilix.  1 1. 

2.  Careless  of  any  particular ;  with  ?/ be- 
fore a  noun. 

Her  daughter*  He  her  great  real  for  religion  , 
but  Own  they  see  an  equal  earnettneat  for  all  wro 


of  finery.    They  aee  she  u  not  negligent  of  b« 
devotion  ;  but  then  they  tee  bar  more  careful  to 
preaerre  her  complexion.  Lute. 
We  have  been  negligent  in  not  bcarlti);  tiii  voire. 

J9ur*ioa,i.  19. 

9.  Scornfully  regardless. 

Let  ttubborn  pndc  possess  tbe*  long. 
And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame ; 

With  ev'ry  muae  to  grace  lay  song, 
May  St  th»u  despise  *  poet's  name.  Suifl,  Mieeell. 

from  negligent.  ] 


Fr.  from 


Nb' 
).  Carelessly; 


Insects  hate  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore 
imagination  ;  and  whereas  some  of  tbe  ancients 
have  said  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and 
their  nnajjinabon  indefinite,  it  it  negligently  ob- 
served; for  anta  go  right  forwards  to  their  hills 
and  bee*  know  the  way  to  their  hives, 

Bacon,  Aot.  Hist. 
Of  all  our  elder  plays, 
Tbi*  and  Pi  niacin  have  the  loudest  feme; 
Great  are  their  fault*,  and  glorious  is  their  dsrnc. 
In  Ixuli  our  English  geniut  is  etpreat, 
I-..ft>  and  bold,  but  negligently  drett,  trailer. 

In  comely  figure  rang'd  my  jewel*  shone. 
Or  negtif*nlly  piae'd  for  thee  alone,  fw. 

1.  With  scornful  inattention. 

Nkoo'ti able.*  adj.  [negotitm,  Latin.] 

Capable  of  being  negotiated. 
Nboo'tiamt.*  n.s.  [troiti  negotiate.']  A 

negotiator;  one  employed  to  treat  with 

others. 

Ainbassadours,  negotuuu%  and  generally  all 
other  minixten  of  mean  fortune,  in  conversation 
with  prince*  and  superiours  mutt  use  great  re- 

spect.  Ralegh,  ArU  of  Bmfl.  eh.  -IS. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  v.  n.  [negocier,  Fr. 
from  negotiant,  Lat.]    To  have  inter, 
or  business ;  to  traffick  ;  to  treat: 
of  publick  affairs,  or  private 
matters. 

Hare  yon  any  eotnmisuon  from  your  lord  to 
negotiate  with  my  face?         Shakep.  7V  Kighi. 

8be  was  a  busy  negotiating  woman,  and  in  her 
withdrawing  rt^*nt~r  had  the  fortunate  conspi- 
racy toe  the  king  against  king  Richard  been 
batched.  Boom,  Hen.  VII. 

It  i*  a  common  crrour  in  negotiating .  whereat 
men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade,  tbey  strive 
to  use  them  all  at  once,  which  weakmetb  them. 

JJaean. 

They  that  received  the  talents  to  negotiate  with, 
did  all  of  them,  except  one,  make  profit  of  tfactn. 

£fa»  ts.wl- 

A  steward  to  embcule  those  good*  be  under- 
take* to  manage;  an  embassador  to  betray  hit 
prince  for  wham  be  should  negMUUet  are  crime* 
Ihnt  double  thrir  malignity  from  the  quality  of  the 
actor*.  Decoy  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

I  can  djacoear  none  of  toes*  Intercours.x  and 

nt'ROtialioili,  unlca*  tliat  lather  negotiated  with  a 
black  boar.  AtUrbury. 

To  Nboo'tiate.*  v.  a.   To  manage ;  to 
conclude  by  treaty  or  agreement. 

Lady  —  it  gone  into  the  country  with  bar  lard, 
to  negotiate,  at  leisure,  their  intended  separation. 

^  Li.  ~ 


Negotia'tiom.  n.  t.  [n 
negotiate .]  Treaty  < 
publick  or  private. 

Oil  i*  »low,  smooth,  and  (olid ;  *0  are  Sjraniards 
observed  to  be  in  their  motion :  Though  ii  be  a 
question  yet  unresolved,  whether  their  affected 
gravity  and  slowness  in  tltelr  ru^ena/airtj  bare 
tended  more  to  their  prejudice  or  advantage. 

.rY.wrrd. 

They  ceased  not  from  all  worldly  labour  and 
negotiation.  While. 

Nego'TsAToh.  n.  t.  [ncgociateur,  Fr.  from 
negotiate.]  One  employed  to  treat  with 
others. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of 
our  isrgouwhwt  at  Gerlruydrnlwrg,  dwell  much 
upon  their  seal  In  endeavouring  to  work  tbe  French 
up  to  their  demand* ;  bat  say  nothing  to  justify 
those  demands.  Svijt. 

NE  GRO,  n.t.  [Spanish  ;  negre,  Fr.]  A 
black  moor. 

Xegrott  trantplinb 
lactations,  cnnunnc  their  hue  in  I 
their  getreretion*.  Br^n. 

Ni'gus.*u.  *.  A  mixture  of  wine,  water, 
sugar,  lemon,  and  nutmeg. 

Toe  mixture  now  called  itresu  was  invented  jo 
Queen  Anne's  time  by  Colonel  Negus. 

Jfofosie,  Ijfe  of  Dryden,  p.  484. 

NBiF.f  n.  *.  [ncfi,  Icel.  naeve,  Dan.  ncive 
or  nieve,  Scottish ;  and  so  in  the  north 
of  England.]    Fist,    It  is  likewise  writ- 
ten  neaf. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kha  thy  Nri/. 

H^'tkipeorr,  Hen.  IV, 

Reach  me  thy  neif.  B.  Jonton,  . 

To  NEIGH.fo.tt.  [hmejan,  Saxon;  i 
Teut.  fiinnio,  Latin.]  To  utter  the  voice 
of  a  horse  or  mare. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unbandled  colt*. 
Fetching  m.uj  bounds,  bellowing  and  nrq;.U>uj 
loud.  Sknk'^ari. 
They  were  an  fed  bone*,  every  one  neigned. 

Jer.t.  8. 


The  generous  horse,  thai  nobly  wild, 
Neieot  on  die  hills,  and  dare*  the  angry  lion. 

Neigh,  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
of  an  horse. 

It  is  the  prince  of  palfrey. ;  hi.  neign  n  Uk.  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  hi.  countenance  to, 
force*  homage.  fflabjemt. 

Nki'ghinc*  if.  *.  [from  neigh.]  The  voice 
of  a  horse  or  i 


The  snorting  of  Ms  horses  «».  i>»rd  from  Uan: 
tlie  whole  land  rremblird  at  Use  sound  of  the  isruja- 
ing  of  hi*  strong  one*.  Jer.  viii.  16. 

Shrill  neignm\i  fill  Uk  neighbouring  plain. 


NEI'GHBOUR.f  n.s.  | 


liryden, 

l.f  f».#.  [nehjebup,  nehbup, 
Saxon ;  from  neh,  nigh,  near,  and  jebup, 
an  inhabitant,] 
1.  One  who  lives  near  to  another. 

A  kid  sometimes  foT  fecurah)  be  slew, 
Tbe  choicer  part  »U  his  Uck  ,^hi,ur,  due. 


.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  ' 
other ;  a  word  of  civility. 
Maatsrs,  my  good  friend*,  mine  I 
6010-1, 

Will  you  undo  yourselves  ?         Shaiip.  , 

.  Intimate ;  confident. 

The  deep  revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  0«  neighbour  to  my  counsel*. 


4.  [In  divinity.]  One 


the 
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Mm*  nature,  an 
good  offices. 

Sim  against  men  are  injuria ;  hurts,  lonei  and 
dsmages,  whereby  our  ne!£A4o»r  it  in  bit  dignity, 
lift,  charity,  weal  til,  good  nam*,  or  any  way 
justly  offended,  or  by  u*  hindred.  iVrfa'iw. 

"Hi*  go»)iel  allows  no  such  terms  aa  a  stranger ; 
ruskes  every  man  roy  ntighbmtr.        Sprat,  Sent. 

You  should  alweya  change  aod  alter  your  in- 
tercessions, according  aa  the  needs  and  necessities 
<af  your  ae-tgaaewr*  or  acquaintance  term  to  re- 
quire. Law. 

Neighbour.*  arf/.    Near  to  another ;  ad- 
joining ;  next. 

I  loog'd  the  neigUxntr  town  ta  see. 

.fycwarr.&rjs.  Cut  Jain 
Cod  overthrew  Sodotn  arid  Gomorrah,  and  llic 
ntiskbxur  cities  thereof*.  *   Jtr.  i.  40. 

ril  tug  the  guta  into  the  natgiW  room. 

SuJaptore. 

He  sent  ruch  an  addition  of  foot,  a*  he  could 
draw  oat  of  Oiford  and  the 


To  Nei'ghbour.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
].  To  adjoin  to ;  to  confine  on. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  riper,  best, 
XnShtmtr'd  by  fruit  of  tuner  quality. 

.WiO^wrre, Bau  r- 
Give  me  thy  bund, 
pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  diall 
1]  nrirk^nr  mine.  Asnirjiewn 


Still  «vr*fto«r  mina.  '  "  eXKuVajwave,  Winl.  TaU- 
These  gruw  on       UsUurely  avending  hilti  thai 
nrijfliAeur  the  *hore.  Svndyt,  Jtntrnry. 

Things  nigh  equivalent  iind  nn'^^tV/unru;  vilue, 
By  lot  are  parted.  Prior. 

4.  To  acquaint  with ;  to  make  near  to. 

•  r  of  so  young  day.  brought  up  with 


I  haviour. 
.VWijirorr. 

To  Nei'ghbour.*  t>.  t».  [from  the  noun.] 
To  inhabit  the  vicinity. 
As  ■  kings  daughter  being  in  person  sought 

Of  divert  piinct*  wbo  do  neighbour  nt-AT, 
On  nooe  of  tbrai  Oafiia  constant  though!. 

Nei'ghbourhood.  ».  t.  [from  neighbour.'] 

1.  Place  adjoining. 

Ooe  in  the  «q;ft*ourrW  mortally  aick  of  the 
am  all-pox,  desiring  the  doctor  to  come  to  bim./V0. 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  tbee  in  the  nrighbonrnood  of  death, 
But  new  in  all  the  1  taste  of  love  to  f  nd  tbee. 

A/tditon,  Colo. 

2.  State  of  being  near  each  other. 

Consider  several  MMea  in  a  m-uraWrvW ;  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  between  these  slates,  it  is 
not  cuary  they  should  be  formed  into  a  balance. 

Swj/I. 

3.  Those  that  live  within  reach  of  com- 
munication. 

How  ill  mean  net^MenraW  your  genius  suite  ? 
To  live  like  Adam  midst  an  herd  of  brutes ! 

/{arte. 

Nei'chboublimesvs-*  a. ».  [from  neigh- 
bourly.'] State  or  quality  of  being 
neighbourly.  Setoff. 

Nei'gii hourly,  adj.  [from  neighbour.'] 
Becoming  a  neighbour  j  kind;  civil. 

The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  luifkbourty  charity  in 
ban ;  for  be  borrowed  a  boa  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  aware  he  would  pay  when  he 
wu  able.  Skoktpenre,  Here*,  of  t'en. 

The  Wood  berry  »  nigh,  and  nfl«*Suurt>  doth 
live. 

With  Abocrlcy  hit  friend.  Drayton. 
He  »te>!»  my  customers;  twelve  he  haa  under 
judge  if  this  be  «,eAWtV 
Arbulknat, 


Nei'oH80rtRtr.*f  adv.  [from  neighbour.] 
With  social  civility- 
Being  nriglitfouriy  admitted,  —  by  the  courtesy 
of  England,  to  hold  possession,  in  our  province,  a 

Unrrv.  on  (Ac  A*  ticin  of  /Voce 

Nbi'ohbour»hip.*  tu  s.  [from  neighbour.] 
State  of  being  near  each  other. 

How  happy  arc  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  tlMie  Hones  !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  in  a  imllaw'd  yuigKo-junfap  with  those, 
Wbo  «ljcn  alive  hi%  social  converse  khar'd. 
Afin  BaiiUt,  Series  afPtayi on  the  Pawew,  (1798.) 

[  NEITHER  +  tonjunct.  [napoep.  naCcep. 

Sax.  ne  either.] 
1.  Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  the 
first  branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and 
answered  by  nor.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Im- 
properly uced  when  more  than  two 
thing*  come  under  consideration :  aa 
where  Addison  usea  "  determined  in  hi* 
conduct  neither  by  the  dictate*  of  hi* 
own  conscience,  the  suggestion-  of  true 
honour,  nor  the  principles  of  religion," 
he  should  have  either  left  out  "  the 
suggestions  of  true  honour,"  or  be 
should  have  said,  "  is  not  determined 
by  the  dictates  of  hi*  own  conscience, 
the  suggestions  of  true  honour,  or  the 
principles  of  religion.''  Bp.  Hurd. 

He  was  nekker  there  ne  here, 
But  elms  out  of  himselfe  away, 
That  be  n'ot  wot  to  thinks  or  my. 

Gawer,  Conf.  Am.  B.  S. 

Fight  nrMrr  wish  small  nor  great,  save  only 
with  the  king.  1  aYrnga,  xxii,  SI. 

Men  lived  at  home,  neiMrr  intent  upon  any 
foreign  merchandise,  nor  inquisitive  after  the  lires 
sod  fortunes  of  their  neighbours.  i/rt^m. 

9.  It  is  sometime*  the  second  branch  of  a 
negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sentence. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  aattArr  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Cm.  iii.  S/ 

This  commandment  standeth  not  for  a  cypher, 
neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain  among 

3.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it 
follows  a«  a  negative ;  and  though  not 
very  grammatically,  yet  emphatically, 
after  another  negative ;  iu  old  English 
two  negatives  denied. 

If  it  tie  thought  that  it  ia  the  greatness  of 
distance,  whereby  the  sound  cannot  be  beard  ;  we 

yield  ne  sound  neater.  Ztacen. 

Mm  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are 
thought  innate,  till  thvy  com*  I 
nor  then  nestkrr. 

Nei'thbb.  pronoun.  Not  either;  nor  one 
nor  other. 

He  neither  love* 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Sfinirjt.  Ant.  an4  Cltry. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 
Both,  ooe,  or  neither/  neither  can  be  enjoy  "d 
If  both  remain  alive.  SSai  tpeare,  Jt.  Lear. 

The  balance,  by  •  propensity  to  either  side, 
inclined  to  rsritaer. 

Suffice  it  that  he's  dead ;  all 
bran  ; 

Thus  I  absolve  myself,  end  excuse  him, 
Wbo  aav'd  my  life  and  honour,  but  praise  awilAer, 

Dryden. 

Experience  makes  tit  sensible  of  both,  tbuuglt 
our  narrow  uoslewstandiogs  on  comprehend 
isribWr.  Lodv. 

Tlsty  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren,  ruttker  lord,  iirstSeralave  to  his  brother  ; 
but  independent  of  each  other. 


NEM-CON.*  An  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
nfrttiau.  contradicente,  no  one  opposing; 
often  used  in  colloquial  language.  See 
Con. 

Ni'morous.*  adj.  [nemorotut,  Latin.] 
Woody.  Coclcerom. 

Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  neotanut 
temple,  Or  sacred  grove.  Einfyn,  B.  iv.  $  4. 

To  Nkmfme.*  v.  a.  [nemnao,  Saxon.]  To 
Obsolete. 

to  what  place  alto. 

Ctoatonr,  Sfu.  Tear?. 

>  much  diadeignlne?  t 
Or  a  warmonger  to  be 


Sj^uer^F.  d.  iii.  x,  29. 

NE'NIA.*    n.  t.   [Greek.]   A  funeral 
song ;  an  elegy. 

Ne'nuphar.  is.  j.  [nyntphtta,  Lat.]  Water 
lily,  or  water  rose. 

Nkolo'gical.*  adj.  [nevlogjque,  French.] 
Employing  new  words  or  phrases. 

Such  examples  really  make  ooe  tremble ;  and 
wul,  I  am  convinced,  determine  my  Air  ftl low- 
subjects  and  their  adherents  to  adopt,  and  scru- 
pulously conform  to,  [Dr.]  Johnson's  rules  of 
true  orthography  by  book.  In  return  to  this  con- 
cession, I  seriously  advise  him  to  publish,  by  way 
of  appendix  to  Ma  great  work,  a  genteel  nea&yicof 
dictionary,  containing  those  poHte,  tltough  perhaps 
not  strictly  gnunmsucal,  words  and  phrases,  com- 
mooly  used,  and  aamethnea  uoderitood,  by  the 
beau  moodc.     /.<*.  Or  UerfieU,  Worit\  No.  101. 

NEO'LOOY.*  Ineologie,  Ft.  from 
the  Greek  rise,  new,  and  Xeyac,  a  word, 
discourse.]  Invention  or  use  of 
words  and  phrases. 

They  endeavour  by  a  sort  of  ncnjqgy  of  i 
own  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

BoatMtyon  Burt*,  p.  S6C. 

Neo'looism.*  n.  t.   [neoiogitnte,  Fr.]  A 

new  and  quaint  expression. 
NE-OPHYTE-t  a.».  [neophyte,  Fr.  „U 

and  ?t».]  One  regenerated ;  a  convert; 

one  entered  into  a  new  state. 
In  effect,  of  grace,  which  exceed  far  the  effect! 

of  nature,  we  see  St.  Paul  makes  s  difference 


brouirjit  np  I 
He 

lit! 


grafted  into  Christianity  j  and  those  that  are 
brought  np  in  the  faith. 

Sp.  on  the  Unimn  ofLitKt. 
my  noble  ntaiAytt  t  my 
does. 

77.  Jonnm,  P.xtoUcr. 

Ne'ophytx-*  adj.  Newly  entered  into 
an  employment. 

It  is  with  your  young  grammatical  courtier,  as 
with  your  ittatsknle  player,  a  thing  usual  to  be 
daunted  at  the  firtt  presence  or  interview. 

j%  Jonton,  CynlJk.  Anxtj. 

NEOTE'RICK-t  '■  [neotericut,  Latin, 
from  »«'»<,  new,  Gr.  nwrtyec,  more  recent.] 
One  of  modern  times. 

I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  toroes  of  Galen, 
Areteus,  Rhaals,  ftc  and  those  exact  iseetcrsca*, 
Suvanorala,  Capivaccius,  Itenatua. 

AVrfea,  Anal,  of  Jfri.  p.  T. 

TV  student!  in  tluU  profession  [divinity]  should 
apply  themselves  ill  the  fir»t  plsce  to  the  reading 

fathers,  snrt^Uien  the  schoolmen  ;  eidudillg  those 
neoUrida,  both  Jesuits  and  Puritans,  who  arc 
known  to  be  meddlers  iu  matters  of  state  and 
monarchy. 

Thekme'tlM.t»r^e-C».of(kff.  {\GBa.)  A.1Tvri,An. 
We  are  not  to  be  guided  either  by  the  mis- 
reports  of  some  ancients,  or  the  capricioe  of  one  or 
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Neotk'bicai..* 


Modern;  novel 


u*  1    adj.  j 
Nxotb'bicv.     j  late. 

They  wen  the  inventions  of  men,  wlsich  lived  in 
diverse  ages,  and  bid  alio  diverse  end*,  some 
bring  undent,  i.li>f»  nrwrrsrai. 

Boom,  Pref.  to  Wui/im  of  Ik*  Ancientt- 
I  advise  you  not  to  neglect  old  author* ;  for 
though  we  be  come  ao.it  were  to  the  meridian  of 
(rath,  jet  there  be  many  nrotericat 
and  aelf-cooccilcd  writer*,  that  eclipie  ber  In 
many  thing*,  and  go  from  "  otacunroi"  to  "  ob- 
•curiua."  Howeit,  Leu.  iv.  31 


NEP.f  »•«•  [nepeta,  Lat.]   The  herb  cat- 


Tbe  dog  when  be  ia  stomach-sick  can  go  right 
to  his  proper  gnos^Cbenl  to  ber  rup,  the  goal  to 

Nkpb'nthe.+  n.t.  [Gr.  »*;,  and  ;  Fr. 
nipenthit.  ]  A  drug  that  drives  away  all 
pains. 

Not  thnr  .Vcrs-aMas,  which  the  wife  of  Theme 
In  Egypt  gsvc  to  JoTc-born  Helens, 
It  of  such  power  to  stir  up  joy  aa  this. 

Afsfcon,  Omul. 
Than  where  impassion,  pride,  or  shaiai 
port, 

Lall'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  at  a  court ; 
Thar*  where  no  rather*,  brothers,  friends  disgrace. 
Once  break  their  real  nor  atir  them  from  their 
place.  Pope. 

NE'PHEW.  n.t.  Inepoi,  Latin;  neveu, 
French.] 

1 .  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sitter. 

lronu>rtal  ufX»pnng  uf  my  brother  Jnvc  ; 

My  brightest  rujJm.  and  w  hom  beat  I  lore, 

Dryten. 

I  ask,  whether  m  the  inheriting  of  diii  paternal 
power,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter,  hath  a  right 
lx  1"  re  a  nejikett  by  a  brother  ?  Locke. 

2.  The  grandson.    Out  of  use. 

With  what  intent  they  were  first  published, 
those  worda  of  the  nrjiaaw  of  Jesus  do  plainly 
signify,  after  that  ray  grandfather  Jniu  had 
given  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
propbrts,  and  other  books  of  our  fathers,  and  had 
gotten  therein  sufficient  judgement,  be  proposed 
also  to  write  something  pertaining  to  learning  and 
wisdom. 

Her  aire  at  length  U  kind. 
Prepares  Ma  empire  for  hi*  di 
And  for  hii  hatching  rirrslesM 


9.  Dene 


Out  of 


All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephem  late, 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents  the  crown  retaln'd. 

NaPHai'TiCAL-fl  adj.  [stWnue ;  nephre- 
NapHRi'Tica;.    J     tiqut,  Fr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  organ*  of  urine. 

Mr.  Harrison  hath  been  of  Utc  somewhat  more 
than  heretofore  troubled  with  certain  nephrincmt 
fits ;  but  they  are  transient  and  light 

Walton  It  Sir  £.  Bacon,  Rent.  p.  481. 
A  very  valuable  mcdi cine,  and  of  great  account 
in  direr*  cases,  particularly  asthmas,  rtrriAnrsdr 
pains,  nervous  colic  Its,  and  obstructions. 

Bp.  Berkley,  Sail,  $  68. 

2.  Troubled  with  the  stone. 

The  diet  of  nrnarsttc*  persons  ought  to  be  op- 
posite to  toe  alkalescent  nature  of  the  salts  in  their 
blood.  Artuthnot. 

3.  Good  npiin»t  the  stone. 

The  rnyhrilirb  itone  is  comtnunlv  of  an  uniform 
dusky  green  ;  hart  some  samples  I  hers  seen  of  it 


Nk'fotism.  n.s.  [nepotitme,  Fr.;  nepot, 
Latin.]   Fondness  for  nephews. 


N  E  R 

To  trks  humour  of  nem'.is/n  Rome  owes  its 

present  splendour  ;  for  it  would  liars  boon  im- 
possible tn  hare  furnished  out  so  many  glorious 
palace*  with  such  a  profusion  of  pictures  and 
statues,  had  not  the  riches  of  ih*  [>caple  fallen  into 
didVrant  families.  Addison  an  Italy. 

Ne'bkid.*  n. i.  I Ntreit,  Lat.;  pi. Nareidet, 
daughters  of  Nereus.]    A  sea-nymph* 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereids, 
So  many  mennaida,  tended  bar  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adorning*, 

Shuitpeart,  Am,  and  deop. 

NERVE.f  n.  t.  [nervtu,  Latin ;  ntrf,  Fr.] 

1.  The  organs  of  sensation  passing  from 
the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  tsrrrau  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  artcrve* 
through  all  the  body ;  they  have  also  blood  ves- 
sels, as  the  other  pans  of  the  body.  Wbereser 
any  nrrt*  sends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  one  from 
another,  or  where  two  nervet  join  together,  there 
is  generally  a  ganglto  or  plexus.  Qtsnry. 

Wis  t  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Rossiao  bear ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  amn 
Shall  never  tremble.  Sbalfteare,  ifaettli. 

2.  It  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or 


N  E  S 


If  equal  powrca 
midst  inflame,  amid*  my  nrrtvjs,  a*  then 
I  could  encounter  with  three  hundred  man. 

Cftrir'miri- 

Strong  Thervsmcd  discharged  a  speeding  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  rimes  in  two. 

/Vpr,  OSyss. 

3.  Force;  strength. 

The  nerve  and  «D|*a*i.  of  the  verb  will  lie  in 
the  preposition.         Ahp.  Sancrofl,  Stem.  p.  90. 

To  Nerve.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
strengthen. 

Thou,  last, 

Treinenduu!.  goddess,  nerc*  litis  lifted  arm  ! 


NVnvELiiss.t  adj.  [from  rterw.]  Without 
strength. 

There  sunk  Thalia,  nerttUu,  taint  ani 
Had  not  liCTsiitcr  Satire  held  her  liead. 

Pope, 

O'er  all  profound  dejectiuii  s»t. 
And  nemriir  fear.         Thornton,  Liberty,  P.  iii. 

The  western  eloquence,  in  ita  turn,  appeared 
nerveless  and  effeminate,  frigid  or  insipid,  to  the 
hardy  and  inflamed  imaginations  of  the  cast 

Warhurton,  Doct.  <f  Grace,  p.  71. 

Ne'*vous.+  adj.  [nervotut,  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  nerves. 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  three  yard*  long,  and 
one  yard  broad,  thick  skino'd,  srisjiout  scales, 
narrow  towards  the  tail,  which  is  s*rrt*nsf.  slow  in 
swimming,  wanting  fins. 

T.  Herbert,  Trat.  p.  SS. 


We  may  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
dured  by  our  Lord  — by  the  piercing  his  hands 
d  feet,  pans  eery  rtmotu,  and  exquisitely  sen- 

1.  i.  S.  32. 


en.lurml 
and  feet, 

sible.  Bi 

1.  Well  strung;  strong;  vigorous. 

As  H  sine  nervls  esse"  is  a  plirasc  for  debility, 
so  to  be  nrrvonJ,  is  taken  to  be  valid  and  strong. 

W'aterhoui  an  Fertttcut,  ( I C63, )  p.  1 97. 

His  limbs  bow  tura'd.  Pipe,  Odt/u. 

3.  Relating  to  the  nerves ;  having  the  seat 
in  the  nerves. 

The  venal  torrent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whispcr'd  no  peace  to  calm  this 


And  Pltilomcl,  Use  siren  of  the  plain, 
Sung  soporifics,  unisons  in  vain. 

4i:n 


Uarte. 
or 


Poor,  weak,  avriswsii 

Nb'rvouslv.*  adv.  [from  nervout.lt 
;  with  force. 


Cheync. 

|  With 


rarlsss,  ifiif.  £.  P. 

n.  t.    [from  nrrvout.^ 


Ne'rvousness.* 
Vigour ;  strength. 

If  there  had  been  epittstto  joined  with  the  other 
snbst natives,  it  would  have  wcakeued  the  nrr- 
tvsmsru  of  the  sentence. 

Dr.  W uH"fl,  F.u-  c-a  Pi^K. 

Kt'RVTf.   adj.     [from  ntrrve.]  Strong; 
vigorous.    Not  in  use. 
Death,  thai  dark  spirit,  in  his  ntnj  arm  dndi 

lie, 

Wliich  being  adsane'd,  dec  lines,  and  then  men 
die.  £Aae  <;*("v. 

NE'sciKftCK.f  n.  s.  [from  netcio,  Latin.] 
Ignorance  ;  the  state  of  not  knowing. 

Not  vincible  ignorance,  or  of  things  he  might 
know,  but  invincible ;  not  privative  ignorance,  or 
of  tiling*  be  ought  to  know,  but  mere  nrsrinsrr; 
in  brief,  ignorance:  —  simple  ignorance,  and  not 
sinful  ignorant*. 

HTfltaU,  LUitfChr.  (WIS,)  sign.  B.  4. 
God  fetched  it  about  for  me,  is  that  absence 
and  ncsrtence  of  mine. 

Bp.  HaU,  aptdaUin  of  hit  Life. 
Many  of  the  moat  accrjapliabed  wits  of  all  ages, 
have  teaotved  their  knowledge  into  Socrates  his 
sum  total,  and  after  all  thnr  pains  in  qsuat  of 
science,  have  sat  down  in  a  professed  swarsnsrr. 

Gbmmtie,  Scepnt, 

NESII.f  adj.  [nepc,  Sax.]  Soft ;  tender ; 
easily  hurt.  Skinner.  The  word  is 
used  in  several  parts  of  England. 
Sometimes  with  the  pronunciation  of 
riawA  or  natk  ;  and  it  is  old  in  our  Ian- 


For  love  hi*  hate  is  tendre  and  nesasc*. 

Ctswcer,  Crstrt  </  Love. 
The  raoa  tops  of  the  young  haael. 

Crowe,  Lemnhn  HUi, 

To  Nesii.*  »'.  a.  To  render  weak ;  to 
soften  injuriously.    Not  in  use. 

I  councell  you  to  eat  and  drinke  temperately  ; 
iscja  not  your  womb  by  drinking  immodentely. 
Old  Poem  m  .fsWfc'r  Theal.  Chen.  (165*,)  p.  1 13. 

Ness. 

1.  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to 
change  it  into  a  substantive,  denoting 
ttate  or  quality ;  as,  poisonous,  poison' 
ousnrss  ;  turbid,  turbid  nets ;  lovtft/,  love- 
liness ;  from  niffe,  Saxon. 

2.  The  termination  of  many  names  of 
places  where  there  is  a  headland  or 
promontory ;  from  nerc,  Saxoli ;  a  note 
of  land,  or  headland. 

NLST.T  »•  *•  [lof^r  Saxon ;  tlie  pest  par- 
ticiple of  nefan,  to  visit  frequently,  to 
haunt.  Mr.  II.  Tooke,  Div.  of  Purl.  ii. 
375.    Su.  Gotlu  naeste,~) 

1.  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incu- 
bation and  feeding  her  young. 

If  a  bird's  rtrst  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way,  thou  shall  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young. 

/tew.  xxii.  6. 

Th*  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark, 
Above  lire  skies  let  thy  proud  music k  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 

2.  Any  place  where  animals  are  produced. 

Kedi  found  tliat  all  kinds  of  putreGscUon  did 
only  afford  a  Ma-at  and  aliment  for  use  eggs  and 
young  of  those  insects  be  isdrjiitted.  Benlley. 

3.  An  abode ;  place  of  residence ;  a  rc- 
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ccptacle.  Generally  in  a  bad  aenae: 
at*  a  tint  of  rogues  and  thieves. 

Not  tsrre  away,  not  meet*  for  anv  guest. 

They  spide  ■  Unit  cottage,  1  ike  torn?  poor  nun's 
not.  A;«ou*r>  F.  Q. 

Come  from  dial  net 
Of  desth,  contagion,  ami  unnatural  sl«ep. 

SftoJrrptGrr. 

*.  A  warm  close  habitation,  generally  in 
contempt. 

Some  of  our  minium  hating  livings  offend 
unto  them,  will  neither,  for  teal  of  religion,  nor 
winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their 
warm  isesfs.  Spcrvsr. 

S.  Boxes  or  drawers ;  little  pockets  or  re- 
positories. 

To  Nest.t  c.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
build  nests. 

This  poor  dove,  being  driven  Ulrica  away  by 
tint  horrible  northern  wind,  which  rood  at  length 
the  dove-bouse  and  the  city,  did  she  not  not,  and 
11  it  ware  hide  her  bead,  in  aecret  hole*  ? 

Harmar,  7V.  of  Baa,  (1587,)  p.  879. 
The  cedar  stretched  hi*  branches  a*  far  as  the 
of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  bird, 
JlmecU,  Tec.  For. 

Nh'steog.  n.  *.  [nerf  and  egg.]  An  egg 
left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  lien  from 
forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
Like  Matrggf,  to  make  clients  lay.  B*rtif>™ 

To  Ne'stle-t  »•  "•  [ncrchan,  Saxon.]  To 
settle;  to  harbour;  to  lie  close  and 
snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  neat. 

Their  purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong 
place  of  the  wild  country,  and  there  nest&r  till 
succours  came.  Macon- 
A  cock  got  into  a  stable  was  a**l£n*  in  the 
straw  among  the  bur*e*.  L'S$"-n't£f. 
The  king's  «sher  wonu  cceomooly  by  the 


L'Ealnmzr. 
•  the  throne, 

hiibitaliuiiH  not  their  Own.  l)r\,/!en. 


Fluttering  there,  they  nestU 
And  lod,re  >n  tiiibitatioas  not  tl 

Tba  Boor  is  strowed  with 
among*  srblcb  the  mail., 


own.  Dryden. 
ttewLlar,"U' 


Mark  where  the  shy  directors  creep, 
Nor  to  the  *hnrc  approach  too  nigh  ; 
TTie  monsters  sjrxtar  in  the  deep, 
To  seise  you  in  your  passing  by.      Swift,  JJucH. 
To  Ne'stle.  v.  a. 

1.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

Poor  heart! 
That  labour's!  yet  to  natU  tbee, 
Thou  tbink'st  by  hot 'ring  liere  to  get  a  part. 
In  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree. 

Cupid  found  a  downy  bed. 
And  natied  in  his  little  head.  Prior. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

This  Ithaciia,  so  highly  is  endcar'd 
To  Ibis  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his 

She,  like  his 


NE'sTUftct  «•  *■  [nejxlinj,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  young  bird  in  the  nest :  in  some 
parts,  the  smallest  bird  of  the  nest,  and 
called  also  nestlecock. 

Second  brothers,  and  poor  netthittfs. 

B.  HaU,  Set.  ii.  2. 

The  chief  object  of  children,  looking  after  nnu 
is  the  eggs,  or  nestUngs,  not  the  bird  which  lays 
them.  Barmglam,  Km.  1. 

2.  A  receptacle ;  a  nest.    Not  in  use. 

They  [the  physicians]  inuuira  not  of  the  diver- 
sities of  the  parts,  the  srerecies  of  the  passag,-*, 
and  the  scaU  or  nttitiuft  at  the  humours. 

,  Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  8. 


NET 

Na'aTtnto.*  adj.  Newly  hatched ;  newly 
deposited  in  the  neat. 

I  hare  taken  four  young  ones  from  a  ban  sky- 
lark, and  placed  in  their  room  nee  nestling  night- 
ingales, as  well  a*  S'«  wrens,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  reared  by  tba  foster-parent, 

Barrmglm,  Est.  4. 

NET.f  ».«•  [*ati,  Goth,  net,  Icel.  net, 
Sax.  from  the  Germ,  neten,  auere.  Se- 
reniua.] 

1.  A  texture  woven  with  large 
or  meshes,  used  commonly 
for  animals. 

l'oor  bird!  tbou'dst  neear  fear  lbs  net,  nor 
lime. 

The  pitfall  nor  tba  gin.        Aoaiswure,  IfaeUth. 

Impatience  intaogles  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  caao  our  trouble. 

Bp.  Tat/lor,  Holy  IMing. 

2.  Any  thing  made  with  interstitial  va- 
cuities. 

lie  made  nets  of  chequered  work  for  the 
chapiters,  upon  the  top  of  the  pillar*. 


interstices 
us  a  snare 


NET 


With  barking  dogs  deform'd  her  . 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  hi>  bright 
Slloulti  sink  beneath  iiii  heavenly  weight. 
And  with  a  mighty  tie  the  liiuning  wall 
Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down  o'er- 
whelm  this  natArr  ball.  JJrylcn. 
Two  pole*  Urn  round  the  globe ; 
The  fir»t  sublime  in  heaven,  the  lost  is  whiri'd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  nether  world.  ih-yden. 
2.  Being  in  a  lower  place. 

This  slierw*  you  ore  shoTo, 
You  junior*,  that  these  our  isntaer  crimes 

sX.Lenr. 


Tlie  vegetative  tribes, 


vii.  17. 


Wrapt  in  a  flinty  net,  and  clad  with  leaves. 

Thtmym. 

To  Net.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
knit  a  net;  to  knot. 

Ideal  visits  I  often  pay  you,  sec  you  posting 
round  your  sylvan  walks  or  sitting  ncX/iag  in  your 
parlour,  and  thinking  of  your  absent  friends. 

A.  Seward,  {Ltlt.  1789,)  ii.  914. 

NET.*  adj.  [net,  French  ;  netto,  Ital.] 

1.  Pure;  clear;  genuine. 

Her  breast  all  naked,  as  neU  ivory 
Without  adome  of  gold  or  silver  bright 
Wherewith  the  craftsman  wonts  iu  beautify, 
Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoyled  quight. 

A>msrr.  r.  0-  iU.  »U.  20. 

2.  Clear ;  denoting  the  total  of  a 
of  salary  or  income  after  certain 
duction*. 

The  net  revenues  of  the  crown,  at  the  abdication 
of  K.  James,  without  any  tax  on  land,  ike. 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  mllUons. 

Jhiitigtmt*  on  Pnrtset,  L*U.  18. 

3.  aear;  denoting  the  weight  of  any 
commodity,  after  allowances  have  been 
made  for  tare  and  tret. 

To  Net.*  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 
bring  as  clear  produce. 

NETHER,  adj.  [neooer,  Saxon;  neder, 
Dutch.  It  baa  the  form  of  a  comparative, 
but  is  never  uaed  in  expressed,  but  only 
in  implied  comparison ;  for  we  say  the 
nether  part,  but  never  say  this  part  is 
nether  than  that,  nor  is  any  positive  in 
use,  though  it  seems  comprised  in  the 
word  beneath.  Nether  is  not  now  much 
in  use.] 

1.  Lower ;  not  upper. 

No  man  shall  lake  the  net  hrr  or  the  upper  mill, 
stone  to  pledge ;  for  he  taketb  a  man's  life  to 
pledge.  Demi,  zziv.  6. 

In  bis  picture  are  two  principal  errors,  the  one 
in  the  complexion  and  haw,  the  other  in  the  mou  tl  i , 
which  commonly  they  draw  with  a  full  and  nettrr 
great  lip.  Pte*J\am. 

This  odious  offspring. 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails ;  that  with  (ear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  my  nether  Jape  thus  grew 
Transtorm'd.  Mitton,  P.  L. 

'Joe  upper  part  whereof  mas  whey, 
The  nether,  orange  mix'd  with  grey.  Utunfrrcr. 


belonging  to  the 


on  wing  under  the  cape  of  hell, 
'Tsrixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  Ore*, 

MUl**,  P.  L. 

3.  Infernal ; 
below. 

No  lcs%  dc*ire 
To  found  tins  nether  empire,  which  might  rite, 
In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven.     MUian,  P.  L. 
Tba  god,  with  tiale  beheld  the  nether  .iv, 


Ne'thbemost.  adj.  [superl.  of  nether.] 
Lowest. 

Great  ia  tby  mercy  toward  me,  and  thou  bast 
delivered  my  soul  from  the  netAermott  hell. 

Pasha  IxxxeL  13. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power. 
Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 
Might  in  that  noise  rvside.  SIiU<m,  P.  L. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  eery 
nethermost  bell,  it  Ibis,  that  if  tbo  vengeance  of 
God  could  prepare  any  place  worse  than  hell  for 
sinners,  hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  bun. 

South. 


NE'TTLE.t  «.#.  [necel, 
to  prick,  to  sting, 
ing  herb  well  kno 

l"bc  strswberry  grows  undi 


naciia,  lcel. 
A  sting- 


ry  grows, 

S/iilhsj]e:7i\  . 

Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live, 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 

trotter. 

To  Nb'ttlb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
sting  ;  to  irritate ;  to  provoke. 

The  prince*  «ere  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of 
this  affront,  that  every  man  tank  it  to  himself. 

I/Estrange. 

Although  at  every  part  of  the  Apostle's  dia- 
coune  some  of  them  might  be  uneasy  and  aettleii, 
yet  a  moderate  silence  and  attention  was  still  ob- 


Ne'ttleb.*  ».  «.  [from  nettle.]   One  who 
provokes ;  that  which  stings  or  irritates. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 
These  are  the  netUen,  these  are  tba  blabbing 
book*  that  tell,  though  not  half  your  fdlawa'  feats. 

Ifsftm,  Animad.  iUm.  Defence. 

Ne'twokk.  n.  t.  [net  and  tcori.]  Any 
thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  at  equal 
distances,  with  inateraticea  between  the 


Not  any  skill'd  in  woikmanJiip  emboss'd  ; 

Nor  sny  skill'd  in  loop*  of  lingering  ftne  ; 
Might  m  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare. 
With  this  so  curious  nttwtsrf,  to  compare,  Spemer. 
A  large  cavity  m^he  vnriput  waa  filled  with 
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•  contemplates  with  becoming  attention 
i  and  wonderful  nefsror*  of  »eina»  must 
1  with  admiration.  Btoetmon. 

NE'VER-f  adv.  [ne  ever,  ntejpe,  Sax.  ne 
sepe,  not  ever  ;  Goth,  niaivi,  L  e.  ne  and 
at'ti.J 

1.  At  no  time. 

A'erer,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 
Tint  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  CWcy. 

A'ner  any  tiling  n>  to  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.  Confrere. 

By  its  own  force  destroy'd,  fruition  eeas'd. 
And  always  weary 'd,  I  wat  timer  plcaa'd.  Prior. 

Dcuth  iiitl  draws  nearer,  wwr  neming  nrar. 

Ptpe. 

2.  It  is  uned  in  a  form  of  speech  handed 
down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately 
accused,  1  think,  with  justice,  of  sole- 
cism ;  as,  he  is  mistaken  though  never 
so  wise.  It  is  now  maintained,  that 
propriety  requires  it  to  be  expressed 
thus,  he  is  mistaken  though  everto  wise  ; 
that  is,  he  is  mistaken  Aemi  wise  toever 
he  be.  The  common  mode  can  only 
be  defended  by  supplying  a  very  harsh 
and  unprecedented  ellipsis;  he  is  mil- 
taken  though  so  wise,  as  never  was  any : 
such,  however,  is  the  common  use  of 
the  word  among  the  best  authors.  Dr. 
Johnson. —  "  Be  the  distance  never  so 
remote  :"  Some  have  thought  this  mode 
of  expression  incongruous  and  ungram- 
matical :  but  never  is  the  same  as  nut 
ever;  and  the  sentence  is  to  be  filled 
up  thus :  "  be  the  distance  not  [near, 
but]  ever  so  remote."  Addison,  Spect. 
No.A-90.  This,  then,  is  one  of  those 
elliptical  forms  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plained "  by  observing  nicely  the  pos- 
ture of  the  mind  in  discoursing,"  (to  use 
Mr.  Locke's  words,)  and  not 
ing  merely  to  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
terras  employed.  For,  in  discoursing, 
we  love  to  contract  our  ideas,  though 
the  opposition  be  not  always,  or  but 
imperfectly  expressed.  Never  to  remote, 
if  we  regard  this  posture  of  the  mind,  is, 
therefore,  as  intelligible,  and  as  proper 
a.;  ever  to  remote  ;  and,  till  of  late,  was 
more  commonly  used.  We  now  My 
ever  to  remote,  more  clearly  indeed,  but 
with  something  leas  force  :  for  nrwr  to 

or  vehemence  in  as- 
to  has  not.  How- 
ever as  perspicuity  is  the  main  object 
of  grammar,  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  a 
good  general  rule  to  avoid  not  only 
real  but  teeming  incongruities  of  speech. 
>  Hurd. 


i  it  nntr  so  true  which  we  teach  die  world  to 
believe,  yet  if  once  their  arTecdons  begin  to  be 
alienated,  a  lmall  thing  persuodi-th  lliem  to  change 
their  opinion v  /AmArr. 

Ask  tne  new  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I 
Will  gira  according  at  yt  •ball  asy. 

Gen.  xnis.  It 

In  a  liiing  mature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sens*  and  the  affivts  of  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
instantly  make   a  tiansrurtion   throughout  the 
whole  body.  Bacon. 
They  destroyed  all,  were  it  never  to  pleasant, 
le  of  the  town. 

ITnoltn.  Hilt.  of  the  Turk*. 
■y  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  com*, 
by  news-  to  alow  degrees.        »».  Duty  ef  Hon. 


Ha  chat  shuts  hi*  eyas  against  a  unall  light, 

would  not  be  brought  to  tee  that  which  he  had  no 
mind  to  tee,  let  it  be  placed  in  never  so  dear  a 
light,  and  never  to  near  him.  Auerrrury. 

That  prince  whom  you  eaponw,  although  never 
to  vigorously,  is  the  principal  in  war,  you  but  a 
second.  Sunft. 

3.  In  no  degree. 

\VI;nsix-««-r  luw  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry 


'.  It  seems  in  some  phrases  to  have  the 
sense  of  an  adjective.  Not  any ;  but 
in  reality  it  is  not  ever. 

He  answered  hiut  to  never  a  word,  insomuch 
that  the  gorernour  marrelled.  a.  Moll,  xxvii.  14. 
There  would  be  neocr  a  plain  text. 

Atttrtttry,  Serm.  iii. 

3.  It  is  much  used  in  composition:  as, 
««*r-ending,  having  no  end;  of  which 
some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Nature  assured!  us,  by  new-failing  cipericnce, 
and  reason  by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our 
lime*  upon  the  earth  hare  neither  certainty  nor 
durability.  Jinir^li. 

But  a  smooth  and  sledfant  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 

H carta  with  c«|ual  lore  cotnbin'd. 
Kindle  newr-dylng  Area.  Carets. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  iry  nci/r  sere 
I  come  to  pluck  yonr  berries  ha  nil  and  crude. 

Afltten,  Lyeidn. 

Your  wrer-railing  sword  made  war  to  cease, 
And  now  you  heal  ui  with  the  am  of  pence. 

Waller. 

8o  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  ft 
Hcvire  and 


•  of  the 

Driers 'd  and  gain'd 

Not  ThrarUn  Orpheus 
lays, 

Not  Linui  crown 'd  with 


And  alt  was  hush  d,  as  foUy's  self  lay  . 


hap. 

Dryien. 

Lcucippus,  with  bis  nsiey-ening  dart.  Dryden. 
Farewell,  ye  imrr^opening  gates.  Dryden. 
He  to  miemh  hit  drought  to  much  int'lin'd, 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find ; 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursued, 
A  nd  lie  refreah'd  with  ncver-wuMmg  food. 

moeim-Tt. 
ushing  head, 
flayoW. 

rope. 

What  the  weak  bead  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  priJr,  the  nc,«r  rail  ing  rice  of  tools.  Pope- 

Thy  busy  isewr-tnearang  face. 
Thy  screw'd-up  front,  thy  sute  grimace.  Smft. 

Nevertheless,  adv.    [never  the  leu.'] 
Notwithstanding  that. 

The)  plead  chut  even  such  ceremonies  of  tb»- 
church  of  Home  aa  contain  in  them  nothing  which 
it  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
ought  nerertketru  to  be  abolished.  Ilovktr. 

Many  of  our  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our 
ships  reedy  Id  depart  [  neverikeleu  the  admiral, 
with  such  ship*  only  as  could  suddenly  be  put  in 
readiness,  made  forth  towards  them.  Bocm. 

Creation  must  needs  infer  providence ;  and 
Cod's  malting  the  world,  rrrefragabty  proses  that 
ha  governs  it  too ;  or  that  a  being  of  a  depeodent 
nature  remains  neaertkeieu  independent  upon  him 
in  that  respect.  inula. 

Neu'koLOGY.  n.  t.   [refuse  and  Xeysc.]  A 

description  of  the  nerves. 
Neo'bospast.*  n.  t.  [neurotpatton,  Latin, 
rtvysviracsV.  Greek ;  nervis  scu  fidiculU 


traho,  moveo.]  A  puppet ;  a  figure  put 
in  motion. 

That  outward  form  is  but  a  snuuj^u  ; 
The  soul  il  la,  that,  on  Iter  subtile  ray 
That  she  shoots  forth,  the  limb*  of  moving  beast 
Doth  stretch  itrait  forth. 

Afore,  Immortal,  of  the  Soul,  (1647.)  L  U.  94. 

NSD'aOTOUY-  n. t.  [„Zfn  and  tisisv.]  The 

anatomy  of  the  nerves. 
NEUTER,  adj.  [neuter,  Latin ;  isrurrr, 

French.] 

1.  Indifferent;  not  engaged  an  either  side. 

The  general  dfvtaiun  of  the  British  nation  is 
into  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  there  bei  ng  eery  few,  if 
any,  who  stand  n  enter  hi  the  dispute,  witltout 
ranging  themarlen  under  one  of  these  denomi. 
nations.  Additon,  FreeheUer. 

2.  [In  grammar.]   A  noun  that  implies 
no  sex. 

The  adjectives  are  water,  tnd  animal  mint  be 
understood  to  make  it  grammar.  D^Lrn, 

A  rerb  newer  is  that  which  signifies  neither 
action  nor  passion ;  but  some  state 
uf  being;  aa,  acdea,  I  sk. 

rteree,  Ulin  i 
Nbu'ter.T  n.  t.    One  indifferent  and  un- 


engagetl. 

lie  «  an 


odious  neuter,  a  lukewarm  Laodicnr. 


The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked 
neWcn  in  tbe  matter,  when  all  these  pronhersra 
w  ere  new  In  f 
the  interp 

Adttimm  on  the  Chrlttian  i 

Neu'tral.  adj.  [neutral,  French.] 
I.  Indifferent;  not  acting; 
on  either  side. 
Who  can  be  wise,  amai'd,  tern; 
rious, 

Loytl  and  ni-wroi,  in  a  moment  ?    No  nun. 

SJiaicrpeirre. 

He  no  sooner  beard  diet  king  Henry  was  set- 
tled by  his  rictory,  but  forthwith  be  sent  ambas- 
sadors unto  him,  to  pray  that  be 
nrutrnL 

Tbe  allies  may  he  supplied  for 
Denmark  and  other  neWroi  states. 

Adetuon  rnn  the  War. 
1.  Indifferent ;  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Some  thing*  good,  and  some  things  III  do  teem. 
And  neuira:  Mime,  in  her  nntatdck  eye.  Antra. 

3.  Neither  acid  nor  " 


.vu. 


called  neutral. 

Neu'tral.  a.  t. 


One  who  does  not  act 


like  a  broken  bow, 


The  ( 
the  isrWrWj  and  i 
lowers,  who  bare  t 
are  to  be  i 

Nku'tralist.*  ».  t.  [from  neutral.]  An 
indifferent  or  careless  being ;  one  who 
is  on  neither  aide.  Baltokar,  (cd.  1656  ) 
Intrusting  of  tbe  militia  and  navy  in  the  hands 
of  neutralists,  unfaithful  and  disaffected  persons. 

Pet. of  the  City  of  London  to  the  It.  •/Com.[l6iS.)  p.6. 

Nkutr  a'Uty.T  »•  *•  [neutraiite,  French.] 
1.  A  state  of  indifference;  of  neither 
friendship  nor  hostility. 

Hisnstjesty'idee^neasiotheUginiiing  ofilnne 
motions :  Ids  neuirably  in  the  progress  thereof. 

IVotttm,  Prop*,  tin  1630,)  Rem.  p.  AOS. 
.hoposscssa  stale  of  neulmtUy  in  I 
of  publkk  danger,  desert  the  interest  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

The  king,  Iste  griefs  resolving  in  bis  i 
These  reasons  for  neutnlily  ssugn'd. 
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All  pretence*  to  a*ttfnur>v  i™1  jufcttr  esplorlcd,. 
only  intending  (tic  ssfcty  and  m«  at  a  few  indi- 
viduals, while  Uml-  publii'k  is  rmbroiled.  This  *H 
fctiir  wiinioa  trtd  practice  of  the  tatter  Cato.  Sicijl* 

2.  A  state  between  good  and  evil. 

There  it  no  health  i  physicians  say,  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  ■  neutrality.  Donne. 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der. 

Jcsut  answered,  "  I  and  my  Father  an  on* :" 
when  the  plurality  of  tat  verb,  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  noun,  villi  the  distinction  of  their  persons 
■{mlt  a  perfect  Identity  of  their  essence. 

Ptarwm  en  the  Creed,  Art.  S. 

To  Neu'tralizb.*  v.  a.  [from  neutraL] 

1.  To  render  indifferent;  to  engage  on 
neither  tide. 

2.  [In  agriculture.]   To  make  neutral. 

These  (till  end  vitriolic  amis]  necessarily  re- 
quire the-  cnlcareou*  ingredient  to  *\ru!ratM  tlwir 
peccant  acid.  A'inron  cn  Mnnuret,  p.  90. 

Neu'trallt.  adv.  [from  neutral. ~\  In. 

differently  ;  on  neither  part. 
MEW.f  adj.  [muja,  Goth,  n«oj>,  Saxon, 

newyd,  Welsh ;  neu,  Germ,  neuf,  Fr.] 
1.  Not  old;  fresh  ;  lately  produced,  made 
or  had ;  novel.    New  is  uaed  of  thing*, 
and  you*g  »f  person*. 


inrl  valine 

si-^fuiT 


Ouiucer,  C.  T.  Pnl 


—  That  of  an  hour'*  aga  doth  hint  the  speaker ; 
Each  minute  Mm  a  near  one.    Statin.  M octet  A. 

i.  Not  being  before. 

Do  not  ail  men  complain  liow  little  we  know, 
and  how  much  U  still  unknown  ?  And  can  we 
ever  know  more,  unless  something  new  be  dis- 
covered? 

S.  Modern ;  of  the  present  time. 

r  converse*  much  amo 


>  among  wv> 

Temple,  JfurtsV. 

4.  Different  from  the  former. 

'  Suadfutly  ptjipoaing  to  lead  a  new  life. 

Comm.  Prayer. 

5.  Not  antiquated;  having  the  effect  of 
novelty. 

There  name,  inacrib'd  utmumbcr'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  I  rat  birth,  with  line  itself  shall  last ; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays, 
Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

Pane. 

6.  Not  habituated  ;  not  familiar. 

Such  assemblies,  lliougb  had  foe  religion's  sake, 
may  serve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  such  n«  jirivily 
will  instil  their  poison  into  new  minds.  J/outvr. 

Seb'd  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gai'd  all  around  roe,  new  to  the  transporting 
ghL  Jtryden. 


Slgut. 

Twelve  mules. 


Pope. 

7.  Renovated;  repaired,  so  as  to  recover 
the  first  state. 

Hen,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump, 
fat,  and  almost  new.  Bacon,  JVot.  ISiM. 

8.  Fresh  after  any  thing. 

Nor  dan  we  trust  as  ton  a  ravaeenger, 
-Vein  from  bar  sickae-  to  that  northern  air. 

/;«/*•»!. 

9.  Not  of  ancient  extraction. 

A  superior  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more 
esxtctiuve  knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  new 
man  often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the 
real  of  his  contemporaries.  Adtluon. 

New.  adv.  This  is,  I  think,  only  used  in 
composition  for  newly,  which  the  fol- 
lowing example,  may  explain.  I 


A]  toon  as  she  had  written  them,  a  new 
of  thought!  stinging  her  mind,  aha  was  ready  with 
her  foot  to  give  the  newborn  letten  both  to  death 
and  burial.  Svitiey 

Cod  hath  not  then  left  this  to  cause  that,  neither 
would  reject  Unit  to  chui*  this,  were  it  not  Tor 
some  newvgroNn  occasion,  making  that  which 
bath  been  better  worse.  II^Aer. 

So  dreadfully  be  toward*  him  did  past, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast, 

And  often  hounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
At  for  great  jojanc*  of  hii  wew-camr  gums. 

6/iouer. 

Your  master's  Unas 
Are  full  of  new  found  oaths;  which  be  will  break 
At  easily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper. 

Will  you  with  those  Infirmities  a1 
t.'ofrWndrd,  nrsc- adopted  to  our  hate. 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 

Take  her' or  lease  bar  ?        Skahpeare,  X.  Lett 

Lest  by  a  multitude 
The  neuvheal  d  wound  of  malice  should  break 

oat  S*niuj«CTirr. 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  ber  prodigy, 
And  I  a  gasping,  new  deliver'd  mother, 
Hare  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  joh'd. 

Skaiepmrre,  Rick.  II. 
He  taw  hcareo  blossom  with  a  neu-oorn  light, 
On  which,  aa  on  a  glorious  stranger  gas'd 
The  golden  cjci  of  night;   whose  beams  made 
bright 

The  way  to  Betiricm,  and  as  boldly  blai'd ; 
Nor  ssk'd  lease  of  the  ton,  by  day  as  ' 


>  plies, 

i  tries. 
Drydtn. 

>  sent  to-day 
reset,  call'd  a  pray. 

Z>rWdm. 

Then  cunls  and  cream, 


Tum  d  by  a  gentle  tire,  and 


Drydtn. 
born  abroad  for  air. 


-  DryJen. 

A  new-form'd  facticfn  does  your  power  oppose, 
The  right's  ronfut'd,  and  all  who  met  were  foes. 


I've  teen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  net? -bora  day ; 
With  rosy  wings  to  richly  bright, 
As  if  be  scoro'd  to  think  of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scoul 
Made  heaecn't  radiant  face  look  Caul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly  blossom'd  light.  CrnaW. 

Some  tree,  who**  broad  smooth  leases  together 
tow'd, 

A  tiO  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Those  middle  parts ;  that  this  new-comer  shame, 
Tltcre  sit  not,  and  rvprosdi  ut  as  uncUjsn. 

MUtan,P.L. 

Their  father's  state, 
And  Mew-entrusted  sceptre.  Jsaftesv  Gtmut. 

The  new-created  world,  wluch  fame  in  heseen 
Long  had  foretold.  Afsfcoa,  P.  L. 

Hit  evil 

i  usest,  and  from  tbewe  creat'it  more  good, 
less  this  nne-inade  world,  another  hear  a. 

MUum,r.L. 
All  clad  in  liveliest  colours,  fresh  and  oar 
As  the  bright  flowers  that  crown'd  their  brighter 
hair; 

All  in  that  neu^blown  age  which  docs  inspire 
Warmth  in  itemst-lres,  in  their  beholder,  firs. 

CesrtVy. 
in  them 
it,  and  not 
.  one,  such  at  was 

can  be  assigned  or 

Way  an  Ik:  Creation. 
-  not  so  properly  s 
composition,  ttwre  being 
-  in  it,  and  several  nor- 


AVs>4bund  lands  accrue  to  the  prince  whose 
subject  nukes  the  Ant  ditcoevry.  Burnet,  JJurj. 
^  Let  this  be  nature'sJHilty,  oHsnrfate, 

Dryden. 

Shewn  all  at  once  you  daisied  so  our  eyes, 
At  new-born  Pal  hit  did  the  gods  suryriss ; 
When  springing  forth  from  Jove't  neuvtlosing 

wound, 
She  struck  the 


If  thou  ken'tt  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  •sere-kindled  star ; 
If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright, 
Tu  she  that  shines  in  that  rsropru'out  ugbt. 

Dryden. 

If  we  consider  new  born  children,  wc  shall  hart 
iaJtZ'nZ'J'n'iht 


Drummers  with  swllum-t bunder  shake  the  pile, 
Cay,  Truna. 


To  greet  the  nru-maue  bride 
I!  I  lore  thee 


by  ludf, 


calf. 


Gay, 

The  proctor  exhibits  his  prosy  from  the  (iran 


to  the  vicar-general. 
The  isrss-auTu  y« 

dams, 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs.  Pope. 
Learn  all  the  nmvfasluou  words  sud  oaths. 

Smfi. 

To  New.*  v.  o-  [neoptan,  Saxon.]  To 
make  new ;  to  renew.  Obsolete. 
The  presents  every  day  ben  wared. 

Gower,  Cnf.  Am.  a  6. 
The  good  name  of  a  man  it  tone  gon  and 
paiv.sl,  when  h  is  not  nested. 

CAaliccr,  Tale  of  Meliteuu 
And  many  a  maiden's  sorrows  foe  to  vsner. 

Na'WEL.f  n.  t. 

1.  The. 
is  carried." 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  i 
open  newW,  and  finely  railed  in. 

2.  A  new  thing ;  novelty. 

He  was  so  euamoured  with  the  nesref, 
That  nought  be  deviurd  dear  for  the  jewel. 

jyvriaer,  Step.  CW.  May. 

NEWFA'NGLE.*  adj.  [nem  and  /angle. 
Some  have  pretended  that  nova  evange- 
tietj  "new  evangels,*  gave  rise  to  this 
word;  it  being  much  used,  they  say, 
about  the  time  that  the  gospellers,  or 
reformers,  began  to  flourish  in  England. 
But  it  was  in  use  long  before.  Fangle 
yeas  probably  a  cant  term,  corrupted 
from  Jingo,  to  form,  to  fashion ;  Jingle, 
/angle.']    Desirous  of  new  things. 

Flesh  is  so  nemtfangfe,     Chaucer,  Mane.  Tale. 

NawvA'uGLB.*  1  it  i.   One  desirous  of 
NiwrA'NOLisT.f    novelty.   In  the  Coo- 
ler'* Prophetic,  1594,  Niceness  is  Ve- 
nus's  maid,  and  Nets/a ngU  her  man. 

Learned  men  have  ever  rvsisted  the  priritc 
spirits  of  thvsc  ncviy"uru[Ui(,,  or  contentious  and 
quarrelous  men. 

Tooter,  Fair,  of  Ike  CK  (l6tM,)p.  90. 

To  Newf a'nglx.*  o.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  change  by  introducing 
novelties. 

To  controul  and  nevfnngle  the  Scripture. 

UiUen,  Of  PrelaU  SpUcajKey . 
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Newpa'h 0L1D.+  adj.  [from  new/angle.] 
Formed  with  vain  or  foolish  lure  of  no- 
velty :  desirous  of  novelty. 

At  Christmas  I  oo  more  desire  •  rote. 
Than  wiih  a  mow  in  May's  nnryaiuj/ed  show* ; 
But  like  of  oacb  thiag,  that  in  season  grows. 

istutsprere. 

Have  DO  fellowship  with  nttrfanfted  teacher*. 

1  Tin.  vi.  Ars.  *ftke  Ck«l*er. 


Those  charities  are  not  netr/imgUd  devior*  of 
yesterday,  but  arc  most  of  them  u  old  ae  ibe  re- 
forraetion.  Attcrbury. 

Newf a'ngled.vkss.  >  *>.  j.     [from  ne»- 
Nbwfa'xolemess.  j    Jangled.~\  Vain  and 
foolish  love  of  novelty. 

So  lo  itfujfafbiMU  bulb  of  manner,  apparel,  and 
ucli  thiu,;  due,  by  the  custom  of  self-guilty  evil, 
glad  to  cliaogc  Ibough  uften  for  a  worse.  Svlmty, 
Yet  be  Ibem  in  wwfangltntu  did  pass. 

tytfissir,  i/»Ao.  Jlafe. 
The  women  would  bo  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fashion  in  newfnngi&biru  of  the  unmoor,  if  uot  in 

Cam. 

,}   Vest  or  barm. 

Aiittmorlh. 
.]    A*  if  lately 


costliness  of  the  mutter. 

Ne'wimo.  n.  s.  [from 


Ne'wish.*  adj.  [from 
made. 
It  drinkelh  not  nevisb  at  aU. 

Boon,  Hot- 
NaVLY.ttvjV  [mplrce,  Saxou,  from  new] 

1.  Frcahly ;  lately. 

Her  breath   indeed  those  head*  have  newly 
ttopp'd.  Snoesnrore. 

Tbey  ncWy  learned  by  the  king's  example,  that 
attainders  do  not  interrupt  tlie  conveying  of  title 
to  Ibe  crown.  Bacon. 

Her  lip*  were  red,  and  one  waa  thin, 
Cucu  pee'd  to  that  waa  Belt  her  duo ; 
Some  bee  bad  slung  it  imply.  SwU,^, 

He  rubb'd  h  o'er  with  newly  galber'd  roinu 

Dryden. 

2.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  former. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  tweet  paision, 
Thnt  it  iJ]  sordid  bascjie**  doth  repel, 
And  the  refined  tniod  doth  newly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form.         fyrnarr,  Hymn  en  Lave. 

3.  In  a  manner  not  existing  before. 
Nis'wxess.t  n.  *-  [nipnyrre,  Saxon,  from 

H«W.] 

1.  Freshness;  lateness;  recentness;  state 
of  being  lately  produced. 

Their  stories,  if  tbey  had  been  preserved,  and 
what  else  was  performed  in  that  iwnuw*i  of  the 
world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have 
been  left  to  posterity.  Ralegh. 

In  these  disturliartces, 
And  tsfwitrat  of  a  wavering  government, 
To  aeenge  them  of  their  former  grievance*. 

Daniel. 

When  Horace  writ  his  satires  th*  monarchy  of 
bit  Canar  was  in  iu  mrawat,  and  Ibe  government 
but  jum  made  easy  to  bit  conquered  people. 

yjryJrn,  JWr. 

2.  Novelty ;  unacquaintnnce. 

Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  mnj.-sty  to 
style  j  tbey  have  the  authority  of  jesrs,  and  out  of 
tfarir  inicrmission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace  like  newness.  B.  Jfauoa. 

Xewneit  In  great  matters,  waa  a  worthy  enter- 
tai  nntent  tor  a  mind;  h  was  an  high  taste,  At  for 
the  relish. 


3.  Something  lately  produced. 

There  are  some  neuuieurjof  English,  trans!  ited 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as 
from  th?  elegances  of  the  Latin ;  and  here  and 
there  some  old  words  ere  sprinkled,  which,  far 
their  significance  and  sound,  deserved  not  to  be 
antiquated. 


Awsy,  my  friends,  now  fligl* ; 

"  rigbt. 

a'Antonvorr. 

5.  Wantjof  practice.  ^  ^ 

In  white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  as  his  nsw- 
nest  sluuned  most  of  the  others  long  exercise. 

Sidney 

6.  Difference  from  the  former  manner. 

Like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  deed  by 
the  glory  of  the  rather,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  arwisau  of  life.  Ana*,  ri.  4. 

NEWS.  n.  i.  without  the  singular,  unless 
it  be  considered  as  singular ;  Milton  has 
joined  it  with  a  singular  verb,  [from 
sjctu  i  H(iitvfllr$y  French.] 

1.  Fresh  account  of  any  thing. 

As  be  waa  ready  to  be  greatly  ftdvrmced  for  some 
noble  pieces  of  service  which  he  did,  he  heard  newt 
of  me.  Sidney. 

When  Rhea  heard  thew  nesra,  site  fled  from  her 
husband  to  bcr  brother  Saturn. 

Jtairge,  Hist,  of  the  World. 
Evil  snr:  rides  fast,  while  good  new*  bails. 

Afltti.r*- 


rr^i'cr. 


he  receives  the  inn 


love  and  < 


Now  the  books,  and  now  the  bells, 
And  now  our  act  tlie  preacher  tells, 

To  edify  the  people  j 
All  our  divinity  is  am, 
And  we  have  made  of  equal  use 

The  pulpit  and  the  steeple.  XtenA/im. 
The  amazing  svnte  of  Clwirles  at  once  wa*  spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared 

Our  gracious  prince  waa  dead.  Dryden. 
They  have  s>rtr*-gatheri:rs  and  intelligencers 
distributed  into  their  several  walks,  who  bring  in 
their  respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted 


j  not  heard  before. 

It  ia  no  neiot  tor  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  strong  and  rich.  L'EMnnge. 

3.  Papers  which  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times. 

Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  spirit, 
divide  the  people  into  different  sentiments,  who 
generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  the 
truth  of  the  news-writer.  Aii&K-n. 

Advertise  both  In  every  new  neper;  and  let  It 
not  be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen  will 
not  take  warning.  Suift. 

News-moxgrb.  n.t.  [news  and  manger.] 
One  that  deals  in  news  ;  one  whose  em- 
ployment it  is  to  hear  and  to  tell  news. 

Many  tales  devis'd, 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  near, 
By  smiling  pkk-ilmnU  and  base  iicu'v-numj!*-*. 

Shaitpntrt. 

This  was  come  as  a  judgement  upon  him  for 
laying  aside  Ms  father's  will,  and  turning  stock 
>*ber,  iievs-owrurer,  and  busy  body,  meddlhii 
with  other  people's  affairs. 

Ne'wsrArBH.*    See  the 
Naws. 

Newt.t  »•  t.  [efece,  Saxon, 
supposed  by  Skinner  to  be 
from  an  evet.  Ben  Jotuon  write*  it 
neufi ;  and  thus  we  trace  the  contrac- 
tion, ntfel,  ncufl,  neut,  or  nrrtrf.  "  Huth 
not  a  snail,  a  spider,  yea,  a  neufi  been 
found  there  ?"  B.  Jonson,  Bart  hoi.  Fair.] 
Eft  ;  small  lizard  :  they  are  supposed  to 
be  appropriated  some  to  the  land,  and 
to  the  water:  they  are  harmless. 
19 


O  thou !  whose  self-umc  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man.  Is  ptift, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
Tlie  gilded  nessi,  and  ey rises  venam'd  warm. 


».  iil'ii  lie  v«  tm   uie  [I. run 

yeers-nAX  be  had  bis  altar  of  1 
before  tliey  received  gifts  thei 
incense  into  the  fire;  which  all 


Newtt  and  blind  worms,  do  no  wrong ; 
near  our  fairy  queen. 

Shahpran,  Mid.  N-  Drrmn . 
Such  humidity  is  observed  in  unset  and  water- 
litards.  especially  if  Useir  skins  be  perforated  or 
pri'ked.  Broun. 

Nkw-yeah's-oift.  h.  t.  [««»,  year,  and 
gift.]  Present  made  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year. 

If  1  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  bare  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for 
a  isrw-yeor'j.gifi.  &a*rji*arr,  M.  P'ttes  e/  tFindtar. 
When  be  sat  on  tlie  throne  distributing  skio- 
of  incense  by  him,  that 
tbey  might  cast  a  little 
h  all  good  christians  re- 
fused to  do.  SlillitigJUri. 

Ne'xiblb.*  adj.  [uexibilit,  Latin.]  Tliai 
may  be  knit  together.    Not  in  use. 

Cocker  am. 

NEXT.  adj.  [next,  Saxon,  by  a  colloquial 
change  from  nehpc  or  nylirr,  the  super- 
lative of  uch  or  njh  ;  neett,  Scottish.] 

1.  Nearest  in  place;  immediately  succeed- 
ing in  order. 

Want  supplieth  itself  of  what  is  isrxl,  and  many 
times  the  nor  way.  Bavin. 

The  queen  already  sat 
High  on  a  golden  bed  ;  her  princely  guest 
Was  iserf  ber  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest.  jLhyu'm- 

The  new  in  place  and  punishment  were  tbey. 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away.  Drytirn. 

2.  Nearest  in  time. 

The  good  man  warn'd  us  from  bis  test, 
Thm  none  could  tell  whose  turn  stiould  he  the  neju 

Gey. 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation. 

If  the  king  himself  bad  staid  at  London,  or, 
which  had  been  the  tust  bi'fit,  kept  bis  court  at 
York,  and  sent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand, 
bu  enemies  bad  been  speedily  subdued. 


O  fortunate  young  man  (  at  least  yowr  lay* 
Are  next  to  his,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Drylrn . 

Finite  and  inflniae,  being  by  the  sttsnd  locked 
on  as  inoJitiratiutii  oi' ,  x|inn*i<>n  and  duration,  the 
nrel  thing  to  be  corrirdered,  is,  bow  the  mind  < 
by  tliem. 

That's  a  difficulty  neat  to  n 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  busin 
pleat, 

This  life  we  relish,  atjd  ensure  tl»e  jvri. 


Next.  adv. 
atety 


At  the  time  or  turn  immedi- 


[  V  unwary  nymph 


DesiVd  of  Jove,  wlien  i 
To  grant  a  certain  gift, 

NiAs.f  «,  f.  [Dr.  Johnson  has  here  given, 
by  way  of  definition,  "  simple,  silly, 
foolish,"  as  if  tlie  word  were  an  adjective: 
and  then  transcribed,  from  Bailey,  "  a 
niat  hawk  is  one  taken  newly  from  the 
nest,  and  not  able  to  help  itself ;  and 
hence  i»i>ry,  a  silly  person."  So  (ar  at 
to  taken  front  the  nest,  Bailey's  account 
of  the  hawk  is  right.]  A  young  hawk ; 
an  eyas.   See  Evas. 

Laugh  st.  sweet  bird,  u  that  we  scruple?  come, 
come; 

Thou  art  a  ituur.  B.  Jensen,  Dev.  an  Alt. 

NIB.  it.  i.  [neb,  Saxon,  tlie  face;  nebbe, 
Dutch,  the  bill.] 


ea  Dy 


Goog 
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1.  The  bill  or  neck  of  a  bird.    See  Nbb. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a 

A  tree  called  the  bejuco,  which  twines  about 
Other  inn,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards 
travelers  cat  the  nib  off  it,  sad  presently  a  apout 
of  water  run*  out  from  it  as  clear  as  crystal. 

Ni'bbed.  adj.  [from  nib.']    Having  a  nib. 

To  Nl'BBLE.t  «•  a.  [from  the  beak 
or  mouth.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  hat  been 
thought  allied  to  the  Greek  jmlti,  vel- 
lico ;  and  gnibble,  I  have  observed,  is 
the  old  orthography  of  this  word.  See 
Barret's  Alv.  1.580.  So  Junius  cites  the 
Belg.  knabbeUn,  or  knibbeUn,  "quod 
sicuti  iis  frequentativum  est  a  aWtven, 
ita  gnibble  Anglis  est  a  ^not»."J 

1.  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time;  to  eat 
slowly. 

Toy  turfy  mountains,  where  thro  ni/Mnf  sheep, 
Aad  flat  meads  thalcfa'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

It  b  die  rose  tint  bleeds,  when  be 
JfjUla  hU  nl«  phlebotomy.  Cleatrtlanil. 

Had  not  lie  better  have  born  Wat's  luMtmg  of 
hi«  [ilonts  aad  roots  now,  than  the  huntsman's 
eating  of  him  out  of  house  and  home? 

L'  Estrange. 
Many  there  are  who  nUile  without  Wave  ; 
But  none,  who  arc  not  born  to  taste,  survive. 

tironrilU. 

2.  To  bite  as  a  fish  docs  the  bait. 

The  roving  trout 
Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait, 
And  tugs  and  nasMri  the  fallacious  nu 

To  Nl'BBLB.  t>.  n. 

1.  To  bite  at. 

As  pigeons  hill,  10  wedlock  would  be  nioWiaur. 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold, 
And  fain  would  >u*Mf  at  your  grandame  gold. 

JDryden. 

If  you  would  be  nMling.  here  Is  a  hand  to  stay 
your  stomach.  ,  firyden.  Von  Sebnttiun. 

This  fish  plunging  himself  in  mud,  and  then 
lining  up  Ids  head  a  little,  casts  out  the  string  ; 
which  the  little  fishes  taking  for  a  worm,  and 
nibbling  at  it,  he  immediately  plucks  them  both  in 

Grew,  Mut. 


NIC 

actnets ;  superfluously  exact.  It  is  often 
used  to  express  a  culpable  delicacy. 

Such  a  man  was  Argalus,  as  hardly  ins  nicest 
eye  can  find  a  spot  in.  SUney. 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  mywlf  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thnnh  or  no. 

Jhyden.  Pert. 

Thus  critlcka,  of  Una  judgement  than  rnprlce, 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas,  and  offend  in  arts 
As  most  in  manners,  by  a  lore  to  perm.  Fope. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Preduc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice 


Gay. 


2.  To  carp  at ;  to  find  fault  with. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book , 
he  manifestly  falls  a  nioWusg  at  one  single  passage 

in  it.  Titletum. 

Ni'bblb.*  a.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  A  word 
used  by  anglers,  denoting  the  act  of  the 
fish  trying  the  bait,  as  it  were:  not  im- 
mediately swallowing  it. 

Nl'BBLBR.f  n.  <•  [from  nibble.] 

1.  One  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 

The  tender  niso^woMhl  not^touch  the  bail. 

2.  A  carper. 

You  tell  me  what  the  wits  say  of  your  book.  I 
suppose  you  mean  those  identical  dunces,  who  have 
Ijfea  ul  «nr  mill  sc;i*e  for  these  last  twenty  years, 
as  they  were  with  wit  for  twenty  years  before. 
But  tltcse  arc  ni&blert  at  the  outside.  I  can  tell 
you  of  a  London  divine  that  has  go  no  deeper,  and 
has  returned  your  book  In  a  great  rage  to  the  book- 
idler.  tt'arburtan  fe  Jlurd,  Lett.  ISO. 

NICIi.t  [Goth,  kniuquia,  soft;  hoerc, 
nerc,  Saxon ;  tender,  effeminate,  from 
hnercian,  to  soften ;  neiscke,  old  Engl, 
effeminate,  Gloss,  to  Wicliffe;  nice,  old 
French,  silly,  weak,  simple.] 

1.  Accurate  in  judgement  to  minute  cx- 
vot.  II. 


Site  Is  so  nice  and  critical  in  her  judgement,  so 
sensible  of  the  smallest  errour,  that  the  maid  is 
often  forced  to  dress  and  undress  her  daughters 
throe  or  four  time*  svday.  Law. 

'.  Delicate  ;  scrupulously  and  minutely 
cautious. 

Dear  love !  continue  nice  and  cbsste ; 
For  if  you  yield,  you  do  me  wrong ; 

Let  duller  wiu  to  love's  end  haste, 
I  have  enough  to  woo  thec  long.  Dtnnt. 

Of  honour  men  at  lint,  like  women,  nice, 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis'd  vice. 

Lard  I/afifai, 

Having  been  compiled  by  G  rati  an,  in  an  igno- 
rant age,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  sice  in  esamining 


Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  w  ith  heaven ;  and  to  tastr, 
Think  not  1  shall  be  nice.  UUttM,  P.  L. 

4.  Easily  injured ;  delicate. 

With  bow  much  ease  is  a  young  raiue  betray'd  ? 
How  nice  the  repuutiou  of  tbe  rnaid?  Jlsasvww™- 

5.  Formed  with  minute  exactness. 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  ntcai  rules. 

AdiHxm,  Calth 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness. 

Supposing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
proportion  tike  reparation  to  the  degree  of  Use  in- 
dignity. VEttrange. 

My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  trouble- 
some experiment,  I  have  set  down  more  at  large. 

aVeisrusi,  Oft. 

7.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  subtile  happiness  I  sec 
Thou  to  thyself  proposcst,  in  the  choice 
Of  th>-  associates,  Adam  ;  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure  solitary. 

MUlon,  P.  L. 

8.  Having  lucky  hits :  as  in  the  following 
passage  of  Snakspeare;  a  signification 
not  in  use.  Dr.  Johnson  says.  It  is  here 
used  by  Shakspcare  rather  in  the  sense 
of  trifling,  toying,  wanton;  and  so  in 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

When  my  hours 
Were  nice  and 
Of  me  for  jests. 

Shore's  wife  was  my  i 
The  holy  whore,  and  eke  the  wily  peat. 

iHr.for  Jfiaj.  p.  412. 

9.  Foolish ;  weak  ;  effeminate. 

A  nyce  heart  t  fie  for  shame  ! 
A  coward  heart,  of  love  unlered. 
Whereof  art  thou  so  sore  afervd  ? 

Geinrr,  Cm/.  Am.  B.  4. 

Men  vol  nice  and  effeminate.  Barret.  Alv.  ( 1 580. ) 

10.  Trivial;  unimportant. 

The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import.  Sbahpeate,  Horn,  and  Jul. 

11.  Delicious. 

Look,how  ni«hemakesh!/fotT««^iti(15B0.) 

12.  Handsome ;  pleasing :  a  colloquial 
expression  in  several  parts  of  England. 


i  my  noun 

lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 

SkahiHwr,  Ant.  $  &*>}<. 
will?  »u  my  nice  cheat. 
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IS.  To  make  Nick.   To  be  scrupulous : 
perhaps  from  Jaire  le  delicat. 

He  mat  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Afater  nice  of  no  vile  bold  to  stay  him  up. 

St\nk-*]*iirs,  A'.  J*hn. 

Ni'cblt.  adv.  [from  nice.] 

1.  Accurately;  minutely;  scrupulously. 

Harbour  more  craft,  and  mare  corrupter  ends. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 

That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.   Sbaktp.  1*.  Lew. 

What  mean  those  ladies  which,  as  tbo' 
They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  piece*,  go 
So  nicely  about  the  bride  ?  JJtmte. 

He  ought  to  study  the  grammar  of  his  own 
tongue,  that  lie  may  understand  bis  own  country- 
specvh  nicWv.  and  speak  it  properly.  /.ocAV. 

The  nest  thing  of  which  the  i\onr%  ou^ht  to  he 
nicely  determined,  are  opiate*.  ArbuJbntl  en  CWm. 

At  nicely  carting,  shew  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit.       Stri/l,  WaetlL 

2.  Delicately. 

The  inconveniences  altrodmg  the  best  of  go- 
vernments, we  nuickly  feel,  and  are  merry-  sensible 
of  the  start?  thait  w»  Lh*w  in 


Nice'nk  Creed.*  The  Creed  drawn  up, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  first  general 
counsel  of  Nice  in  the  year  S25;  en- 
larged in  the  year  381. 

That  oihcr  confession  of  faith,  which  we  call 
the  .Vwm  creed.  Hotter.  Etc.  PH.  v.  {  «. 

NYcenkss.  n.s.  [from  nice.] 

1.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness. 

Where's  now  iliat  labour 'd  nicrwit  in  tliy  dress, 
And  all  those  art*  tint  did  the  spark  eapresa  ? 

DryllH. 

2.  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

A  strange  nicmeu  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that 
from  the  cars  of  a  person  representing  so  ni  ' 
worthiness,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks  : 
woods  to  utter. 

Only  some  little  boats,  from  Caul 
feed 

With  trifles,  » hie  lube  touk  foe  niri  itrai  more  tluin 
need.  Dnyton. 
Unlike  the  nieen/u  of  our  nioderii  dames, 
Affected  nymphs  with  new  affected  names. 

Drydtn. 

Nor  place  them  wl»cre 
11  oust  crabs  offend  the  niceneu  of  their  i 


Ni'ckty.  n.  *.  [from  nice.'] 

1.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. 

Xoc  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgement  confined 
only  to  literature  but  was  lb*  same  in  all  other 
parts  of  art.  Prior. 

2.  Accurate  performance,  or  observance. 

As  for  Uie  workmanship  at  tile  old  Homan 
pillars,  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of 
proportion  and  the  rules  of  art  so  much  as  the 
moderns.  Jddium  an  Italy. 

3.  Fastidious  delicacy ;  squeatnishncss. 

He  therii  with  speeches  meet 

lr  intreot  i  no  courting  nicety, 
pic  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet. 

So  love  doth  leatbc  disdainful  nicely.  Sjienier. 
•K  Minute  observation;  punctilious  dis- 
crimination ;  subtilty. 

If  reputation  attend  these  conquests,  which  de- 
pend on  the  fioefins  and  nicetiet  of  words,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed,  should 
prrplei  and  subtilise  the  unification  of  sounds. 

iocAv. 

His  conclasiona  are  not  built  upon  any  nicetiet, 
or  solitary  and  uncommon  uppesrsnce*,  but  on 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  circumstances  of  these 
terrestrial  bodies.  u  avdwcnl. 

5.  Delicate  management;  cautious  treat- 
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Love  such  nicety  requires. 
One  bUtt  will  put  out  all  his  fit**. 


Niceties,  in  the  plural,  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 
Ni'ciiar-  n.  t.    A  plant.  Miller. 
NICHE.  n.t.  [French.]    A  hollow  in 
which  a  statue  may  be  placed. 

iVicJux.  containing  figures  of  white  alone  or 
insihle,  should  jiiH  Im  coloured  in  their  concavity 
too  black.  JTeiton. 

They  not  from  temples,  nor  from  god*  refrain, 
But  the  poor  lares  from  the  nicAn  seise. 
If  they  bo  little  images  that  please.  Dryden. 

On  tho  south  a  long  majcttick  race 
Of  Xgjpx  t  priests,  the  gilded  nicAej  grace.  Pope. 

The  heirs  to  title*  and  large  estates  are  well 
enou^h^ualihcd  to  read  jtamptileu  against  religion 
and  high  flying ;  wherein  they  fill  their  nicVt, 
and  carry  them  wire  through  the  world  with  that 
digmty  which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  squire, 

s*yt,  Mian. 

NICK.t  n.  $.  [uicie,  Teutonick,  th  v  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.] 

1.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is 
necessity  or  convenience. 

That  great  instrument  of  state  suffered  the 
fatal  thread  to  be  spun  out  to  that  length  for  some 
poliiitk  respects,  and  then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  very 
wot-  Htmxii,  Vac.  Ft. 

What  in  our  watches  that  in  us  is  found, 
8o  to  the  height  sud  nice  we  op  be  wound. 
No  matter  by  what  hand  or 

nut  trick, 
Had  k  come  in  the  nick, 

Had  toueh'd  m  to  the  quick.  /JenJUim. 

Though  dazm  fortune  seem  to  smile. 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while ; 
She'll  after  shew  him  in  tbe  nice 
Of  all  hit  glories  a  dog  trick.  Hudihras. 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs  and  tricks, 
Engraved  ill  planetary  nidb, 
With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 
Down  from  their  orha,  arrest  and  catch  thern. 

AikEtui. 

This  nick  of  time  is  the  critical  occasion  for  the 
gaining  of  a  paint.  UEitrani'.r. 

2.  A  notch  cut  in  any  thing.  [Corrupted 
from  nock  or  nrfcA.J 

Though  but  a  stick  with  a  nick. 

Fctkerty,  Alktm.  (1628,)  p.  83. 

3.  A  score  ;  a  reckoning :  from  reckoning* 
kept  anciently  upon  tallies,  or  notched 
■ticks. 

Lsutice,  his  man,  told  me,  he  lov'd  her  art  of 
ail  nice.  Skaknxare,  Ttco  Gent,  of  Per. 

4.  A  winning  throw,  [niche,  Fr.  a  ludicrous 
trick.] 

(Tome,  v: ven's  the  main, 
Cries  Ganymede ;  the  usual  trick 
Seven,  alur  a  sis,  eleven  a  nice.  Pricr, 

Kick.*  n.  *.  An  evil  spirit  of  the  waters, 
in  the  northern  mythology  of  elder 
times;  and  in  later  transferred  to  the 
devil  himself,  by  the  English,  with  the 
addition  of  old.  ltutlcr,  Sp  ence,  and 
others  have  pretended  that  Old  Sick 
is  derived  from  Nicholas  Machiavtl,  the 
Florentine  politician  of  infamous  me- 
mory ;  and  that  "  as  cunning  or  as 
wicked  as  Old  Nick,"  first  referring  to 
his  character,  afterwards  was  applied  to 
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they  represented  as  appearing  in  a  mon- 
strous shape,  presaging  shipwreck  and 
death,  and  strangling  persons  that  were 
drowning.  See  KeysWs  Antiq.  Septentr. 
p.  261.  where  Kevsler  suggests  the 
Germ,  neigrn,  signifying,  as  the  Latin 
necare,  to  kill ;  and  also  mentions,  as 
cited  in  a  Belg.  Gall.  Dictionary, 
neccer,  a  spirit  of  the  waters,  and  necce, 
to  kill.  «  Neceut,  nuraen  malignura 
aquarium."  Verelius,  Epit.  Hist.  Su. 
Goth.  p.  13.  «'  Nikur,  bellua  aquatica." 
Dick.  Island.  Hickes. 

Mr.  Warbutton  is  of  opinion,  that  tikis  Is  a 
blunder  of  the  editors,  to  suppose  the  devil  was 
oiled  Old  Mick,  Irum  Nick  Machiarel,  who  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  whereas  they  could  not 
but  know,  that  our  English  writers,  before  Me- 
chiavel's  lime,  used  the  word  Old  Jvsol  very  com- 
monly to  signify  the  devil ;  and  that  it  came  from 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  called  him  old  A'ieka. 
The  Goths,  I  will  add,  called  tbe  devil  Nidkag, 
and  tiie  D.nei  the  god  of  the  sea  Koeka,  and  some 
Ificken.  Sheringliarn  de  Genii  I  AngL  Orig.  cap. 
X'T-  Dr.  Grey,  Nolo  on  Hudibm. 

To  Nick.  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  hit :  to  touch  luckily ;  to  perform 
by  some  slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky 
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term  of  derision ;  ai. 
contemptuous  appellation. 

The  time  was  when  men  were  had  in  price  for 
learning ;  now  letters  only  make  men  rile.  He 
Is  upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  is  were  a  con- 
temptible asdbinnic.  B.  Jbwam,. 

My  mortal  enemy  bath  not  only  falsely  sur- 
mised me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  rae  nick- 
names,  but  also  hath  oflered  large  sums  of  tnnney 
to  corrupt  the  princes  whh  whom  I  have  been 
retained.  Boom,  IT  en.  VII. 

So  long  as  ber  tongue  was  at  liberty,  there  was 
"tan  her,  but  the  same  i  '  - 


Is  not  the  winding  up  of  witness 
A  nicking  more  than  half  the  bus'neis  ?  i/WiVoj. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nick'd, 
and  all  accidents  improved.  L'Eitrangt. 

Take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man,  while  it 
is  predominant  and  arlfmt,  and  just  in  the  critical 
height  of  it,  nidi  it  with  some  lucky  or  unlucky 
word,  and  you  may  certainly  over-rule  it, 

Snuk,  Sent,  it.  333. 

2.  To  cut  in  nicks  or  notches. 

His  beard  they  bare  sing  o  off  with  brand,  of 
Are; 

And  ever  as  it  falai'd  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 
Ilk  nun  with  acinars  nicki  him  tike  a  fooL  Skaktji. 
Breaks  watchmen's  beads,  and  chairmen's 


3.  To  suit,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks. 

Words,  nicking  and  resembling  one  another, 
are  applicable  to  different  ugniScalion*. 


the  father  of  evil.  But  the  evil  being 
was  called  Old  Nick  long  before  Machi- 
avel  was  bom.  Nocca  or  Nicken  was  a 
deity  of  the  waters,  which  the  ancient 
>  and  Germans  worshipped ;  whom 


+.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice ;  to  dis- 
appoint by  some  trick  or  unexpected 
turn. 

Why  should  hp  follow  you  ? 
The  itch  of  bis  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship  ai  such  a  point.  Sbakni. 

Ni'ckbl.*  n.t.  A  metal,  first  described 
by  Mr.  Cronstadt  in  the  Swedish  Me- 
moirs for  the  years  1751  and  1754. 
Chambers.  It  resembles  silver  in  ap- 
pearance ;  is  softer  than  iron ;  and  like 
iron  is  malleable,  both  hot  and  cold. 
Ni'ckei».»  n.  t.  [from  nick.']  One  who 
watches  an  opportunity  to  pilfer,  or 
practise  some  knavish  artifice.  A  low 
word. 

Did  not  Pytiiagorai  atop  a  company  of  drunken 
bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing 
the  strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondreus  ? 
And  yet  your  modem  musicians  want  art  to  de- 
fend their  windows  from  common  (liefer*. 

Jtrhuthw*  and  l>*i*,  Mart,  dene. 

Ni'ckmamb.  n.t.  [now  dc  niquc,  French.] 
A  name  given  in  scoff  or  contempt ;  a 


nil  knanut  in 
L'EUmnee. 

To  Ni'ckvamb.  v.  a.   To  call  by  an  op- 
probrious appellation. 

For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  I 


Lees  seem  these  fscts 
force, 

Than  such  a  fcar'd  ability  for  more.  DmMrnn. 
NICO  TIAN.*  n.t.  [French.]  Tobacco; 
first  sent  into  France  by  Nicol,  the 
maker  of  the  great  French  dictionary, 
in  the  year  1560,  when  he  was  embas- 
sador leger  in  Portugal.  Cotgrave,  Bui- 
lokar,  and  Sherwood.  Not  now  in  i 

Your  ^soanoji  is  good  too. 

B.  JoniiYtL,  I\t*yy  Man  mkti  Hum 

Nico'tian.*  adj.  Denoting  tobacco. 

Thu  gourmand  ucnoce*  whole  hecabTmbs  to 
his  paunch,  and  wMffs  himself  away  in  Xicotm 
incense  to  the  idol  of  his  vain  intemperance. 

Bp.  Hall,  St.  iWi  tomcat. 

To  NI'CTATE.  v.  a.  Initio,  Latin.]  To 
wink. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man ;  as  tbe  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  th,  e,e,  the  mcUl.nf  meinhrane.  and 

Nicta'tio.v.*  n.  *.  [nieiatio,  Latin.] *A 
twinkling  of  the  eye.  Cockeram. 
Ni'ctitatino  Membrane.*  In  anatomy,  a 
thin  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  of 
several  creatures;  defending  them  with- 
out a  total  obstruction  of  vision. 

The  observation  may  be  repeated  of  the  muscle 
which  draws  the  nictitating  membrane  over  the 
eye.  Itaofficeisin  the  front  of  the  eye;  but  im  hody 
is  lodged  In  tbe  back  part  of  the  globe,  where  it 
lies  safe,  and  where  it  incumbers  nothing. 

Aire,  A'at.  rW.  CO.  9. 

Nide.  n.  t.  [nidus,  Let-]  A  brood :  as  a 
nide  of  pheasants. 

Nt'DGBT.t  n.  *.  [corrupted  from  ntthing  at 
tiding;  the  opprobrious  term  with 
which  the  man  was  anciently  branded 
who  refused  to  come  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard in  times  of  exigency.    Dr.  Johnson. 

—  In  colloquial  language  a  nidget  is  a 
trijUr;  and  so  tbe  old  Fr.  nigevr,  which 
Cotgrave  renders  "a  fop,  a  nidget,  a 
triflcr ;"  and  we  had  formerly  the  sub- 
stantive nidgeriet  for  fooleries.]  A 
coward ;  a  dastard. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  as  great,  if 
not  greater  force  than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  use, 

—  it  signified]  no  more  than  abject,  base -minded, 
false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget.     Camden,  R+m  '. 

Nidipica'tion.  n.  *.  [nidificatio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  building  nests. 

That  place,  and  that  method  of  nidtfUatton,  doth 
abundar.tH  answer  the  creature's  ore  sal  Qua. 
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Ni'Diwo.t  n,  t.  [nfBinj,  Sax. ;  niding,  Su.  I 
Goth,  a  worthless  person;  from  nift, 
vileness.]    A  coward;  a  dastard;  a 
base  fellow. 

There  «■  one  true  English  word  of  u  great, 
it  not  greater  fort*  than  them  all :  —  it  is  niding. 
For  wlien  there  was  a  ilangcrous  rebellion  against 
king  Willi  arm  lluAia,  and  Rochester  castle,  then 
the  most  important  and  strongest  fort  of  this  realm, 
was  stoutly  kept  against  bim ;  after  that  he  had 
but  proclaimed  that  hii  subjects  should  repair 
thither  to  his  camp,  upon  no  other  penalty,  but 
that  whoever  refused  to  come  should  bo  reputed 
a  nidmf ;  they  swarmed  to  him  immediately  from 

•'*»•  Camdm,  Item. 

He  it  worthy  to  be  called  a  Hitting,  one,  the 
puhe  of  whose  soul  beats  but  faintly  towards 
heaven,  as  basing  taken  but  weak  impressions  of 
the  Image  of  his  Maker,  who  will  not  run  and 
reach  hi*  hand  to  bear  up  his  temple. 

Uowcti,  Instruct.  For.  Trao.  p.  2<J9. 

NI'DOUR.»  n.  «.  [nidor,  Latin  ;  nidenr, 
French.]    Scent;  savour. 

When  the  flesh-pots  reek,  and  It 
dishes  send  forth  a  nukr  and  hungry  smells. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Sent,  p.  41 1. 
And  again,  el  wool  er)»  foiitr  ea^unt  —  The 
material  demons  do  strangely  gluttonuw  upon  uV 
nademrt  and  blood  of  urriflcev. 

HtsByweU,  Mdatnpron.{\CA\,)p.  1OT. 

Nt 'do  Rous.  adj.  [nidoreux,  from  nidor, 
Lat.]  Resembling  the  smell  or  taste  of 
roasted  fat. 

were  thought  to  intoxicate  the*' brain,  arid  totu'fp^ 
men  to  devotion  ;  which  tltry  may  do  by  a  kind  of 
contrietatlon  of  the  spirits,  and  partly  also  by  heat- 
in/  and  exalting  them.  ffaevn. 

The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  enictations  with  the  taste  of  the  ali- 
ment, add,  niionm,  or  fetid,  resembling  the  taste 
of  rotten  eggs.  Arhulhnal. 

Njdoro'sity.  n.  i.  [from  nidorout.]  Eruc- 
i  with  the  taste  of  undigested  roast- 
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Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
Ai  a  penurioua  niggard  of  bis  wealth. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence ; 
For  the  worst  araricc  i«  that  of  • 
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I "hole  city  shall  murmur;  and  tbe  testimonies  of 
his  niggard  wss  shall  not  be  doubted  of. 


Pope. 

Ni'goard.  adj. 

1.  Sordid;  avaricious ;  parsimonious. 

One  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  liountoous  nature  crown 'd, 
Of  gentle  blood  j  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high 

2.  Sparing ;  wary. 

Most  free  of  ijue«tion,  but  to  our  demands 

Xifgard  in  his  reply. 

To  NYggard.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
stint ;  to  supply  sparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  mggard  with  a  tittle  rest 

S'ti*»prnre. 

Ni'ggardisb.*  n.  t.  [from  niggard.']  Nig- 
gardliness; avarice. 
For  be, 


To 


The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise, 
That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless*  n^ordur. 


The  cure  of  this  nidansily  is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  Floytr  on  the  Humors. 

To  NI'DULATE.*  v.n.  [nidtdor,  Lat.] 
To  build  a  nest.  Not  in  use.  Cocker  am. 

Niddla'tion.  tt.  t.  [nidtdor,  Lat.]  The 
time  of  remaining  in  the  nest. 

The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  be 
the  common  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prog- 
nostic!, uf  these  hinds;  as  also,  the  natural  regard 
they  have  unto  the  winds,  and  they  unto  them 
again ;  more  especially  remarking  in  the  time  of 
their  nMulntim,  and  bringing  forth  iljeir  young. 

Srvmm,  YtUg.  Err, 

NiEca.  n.  $.  [niece,  nit  pee,  French ;  neptit, 
Latin.]    The  daughter  of  a  brother  or 


My  ratal  Flantagenet, 

kind  aunt  of  Glostcr. 

Stalaptan,  Rich.  III. 


Sp-nser,  F.  Q.  iv.  vifi.  IS. 
The  niggardiMc  and  miserable  wretchedness  of 
tltc  stewards  will  not  afford  it. 
Favour,  Antia,  Traw.  ster  A'wW/y,  11619.)  p.  JI6. 

'Twere  pity  thou  by  HtggoraW  sbould'st  thrive, 
Whose  wealth  by  waxing  cravetb  to  be  spent ; 
For  which  thou  of  the  wisest  shall  be  shent, 
Like  to  some  rich  churl  hoarding  up  his  pelf, 
Both  to  wrong  others,  and  to  starve  himself. 

Drayton,  Legend  of  Matilda. 

Ni'ggardish.t    adj.    [from  niggard.] 
Having  some  dispostti  on  (o  avarice. 

Barret,  Ah.  (1580.) 
Ni'coARDLiNESS.t  n.  s.  [from  niggardly.] 
Avarice ;  sordid  parsimony. 

Oh  damnable  niggardtineu  of  vain  men,  that 
shames  tbe  Gospel,  and  loses  Heaven  ! 

Bp.  Hall,  Contempt.  B.  4. 
is  not  good  husbandry ;  nor  ge- 
',  profusion.  Addison,  Sped. 

Ni'ggardly.  adj.  [from  niggard.' 
1.  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonk 
the  noose  wfJI  I 


Led  in 
While  be 


Ni'fle.*  n.  t. 
no  value.] 


Waller. 

Zni/te,  Norm.  Fr.  a  thing  of 
A  trifle.    Yet  used  in  Lan 


l  with  nj/let  and  with  fables. 

Ckamrr,  Sompn.  Tale. 

NTGGARD.  n.  t.  [niuggr,  Icelandick.] 
A  miser;  a  curmudgeon  ;  a  sordid,  ava- 
ricious ;  parsimonious  fellow. 

Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  Cue  gravel  to 
weeds  or  mud.    Let  some  onjuu  nMgnrdt  make 
i  to  spoil  thy  beauty.  Sidmm. 
I  a  niggard  of  your  speech.  I 
Shattpetrre,  Ma  del  h. ' 


at  the  house  wfJI  be 
tiful,  it  it  not  for  the  reward  to  be  niggardly. 

Bp.  HaU. 

Love  a  penurious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his 
op^jrtunities,  must  be  watched  like  a  laird-hcartcd 
treasurer,  Dryden. 

Why  are  we  so  niggardly  to  stop  at  one  fifth  ? 
Why  do  we  not  raiae  it  one  full  moiety,  and 
double  our  money  ?  Locke. 

Providence,  not  ni^nrdly  but  wise. 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  there  denies. 
That  by  each  other's  virtues  we  may  rive. 

Granlille. 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  hit  niggardly  temper ;  he 
used  only  to  give  to  his  attendanta  their  dies. 

Arhuthnat  an  Cains. 

2.  Sparing ;  wary. 

I  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  satisfy  it; 
neither  will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  anawercr, 
going  no  farther  than  the  bounds  of  the  question. 

Ni'ggardly.  adv. 
moniously. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingrreu'd 
opportunities  to  meet  her ;  feed  every  alight  occav 
alon  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her. 

Aaianearr,  Af.  IT.  of  VmAtar. 

Ni'ooARDNESs.t  »•  «•  [from  niggard.] 
Avarice ;  sordid  parsimony. 

All  preparations  both  for  food  and  lodging, 
inch  aa  would  mate  one  detest  nitgardnet*,  it  is 
so  aluttisb  a  vice.  Sultuy. 

A gainst  him  that  is  a  niggard  of  hi«  meat  the 


Sparingly ;  parsi- 


£echu.  ui.  94. 
Ni'ooabdsuip.*  ji.  /.  [from  niggard.] 
Avarice.  Not  in  use.  Hnlaet, andBarret. 

This  wea  but  misery  and  wretched 
in  a  man  of  tuch  honour. 

Sir  T.  Blyat,  Gov.  tel.  196. 

Nt'ooARDY.*  ». *.  Niggardness.  Obsolete. 

Disdeigneth  all  eovetisc, 
And  hatcth  all  rugardie.   Ganxr,  Con/.  Am.  B.  S. 

To  NTGGLE.*  v.  n.  [probabfy  from  the 
French  niger,  to  trifle,  to  play  the  fool. 
Cotgrave.]  To  play  with ;  to  trifle  with 

Take  heed,  daughter, 
Tou  niggle  not  with  your  conscience,  aud  religion, 
In  styling  bim  an  innocent,  from  your  few 
And  shame  to  accuse  yourself. 
^   „  MolKnger,  Emp.  o/lU  Ectt. 

To  Ni'ool*.*  v.  a.  To  mock ;  to  play  on 
contemptuously. 

1  shall  so  niggle  ye, 
And  juggle  ye.  Araum.  and  Ft.  Piirrtm , 

Ni'ogler.*  n.  t.  [from  niggle.]  One  who 
is  clever  and  dextrous.  North.  Grose. 

NIGH.f  prep.  [«nc*a,  Gath,  neah,  neh, 
Sax. ;  and  so  nee,  in  old  Engl,  j  At  no 
great  distance  from. 

They  shone 

Sura  distant,  hut      ii  hand  aeeiu'd  oOier  worlds. 

Afihew,  P.  L. 
-Vi^jI  this  recess,  with  terrour  they  survey. 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannick  sway. 


Nigh.  adv. 

1.  Not  at  a  great  distance,  either  in  time 
or  place,  or  course  of  events  :  when  it  is 
used  of  time,  it  is  applied  to  time  future. 

He  wot  sick  nigh  unto  death.         Pkil.  il  37. 

2.  To  a  place  near. 

Mordecui  sent  letters  both  nigh  and  far. 

Either,  is.  90. 

He  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 
Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  be  bad  pluck'd.  Mdton,  P.  L. 

I  will  defer  that  anxiout  thought. 
And  death  by  fear  shall  not  bo  nsgacr  brought. 

Zhycim. 

S.  Almost;  as,  he  was  nigh  dead. 
Nioh.  adj. 

1.  Near;  not  distant;  not  remote:  either 
in  time  or  place. 

Wben  the  fig-tree  —  putteth  forth  leavea,  ye 
know  that  summer  it  nigh.       St.  Man.  zxiv.  3?. 

Now  u»nir\  the  archangel  t-tood.  ** 

.if  Aox,  P.  L. 

2.  Allied  closely  by  blood. 

lie  cmn;mtteri" Uie'prolretion  of  hi*  son  A«aue» 

H*       I        nde'  tha  1 

kin  onto  him  of  hit  family,' may  redeem  himf 

lx*.  xxv.  19, 

To  NiGH.t  o.  n.  [nebpan,  Saxon,  to  ap- 
proach.] To  approach;  to  advance;  to 
draw  near. 

Whan i»c  be  had  entrid  into  Capernaum,  the 
centurien  .wi^'icde  tu  hun,  aud  prwxip  him,  ajld 
acid,  Lord,  my  child  lijth  in  tbe  houa  tyke  on  liar 
paletye.  r«4/f,  St.  Matt.  nil. 

The  joyous  time  now  mgheth  fast. 

A>cnsfT,  Step.  Cat  Xarcb. 
The  dewy  night  now  doth  wye, 
I  bold  It  bat  for  us  borne  to  bye. 

Spenter,  Shop.  Cat.  May. 
Now  day  il  done,  and  night  u  nujAouj  fait, 

S/fnier,  KpUhatant. 

To  Nigh.*  v.  a.   To  come  near  to;  to 
5tt  « 
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touch :  to  nigh  a  thing,  is  to  be  dote  to 
it ;  to  touch  it.  North.  GnM«- 
Love  gen  nigh  mr  ncre. 

Omuctr,  Horn.  R.  w.  1775. 
Tbey  thall  hw  nigh  it  nere.  IhuL  **r.  2O03. 
A  kqav*  catchpot]  ny;heil  us  ncre. 

«W  Morality  llycktSamur. 
But  Cloudeslcy  cleft  tlx.-  apple  in  twain*, 
His  son  lie  did  nut  isrv- 

CKd  Seng  ,/,-fiAim  /Mf,  ij-c  iViry,  i.  ii.  1. 

Ni'ohly.  adv.    [from  nigA  the  adject.] 
Nearly  ;  within  a  little. 

A  man  born  Wind,  now  adult,  *>as  taught  by 
bis  touch  10  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a 
sphere  of  I  ho  name  metal,  and  nighly  of  tbe  m» 
bigness,  iocs*. 

Ni'GHVMs-t  n.  *.  [from  nigh.]  Nearness  ; 
Proximity. . 

He  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  come  bade ; 
till  about  Tour  yearn  after,  wben  lite  garrison  of 
Oxon  wdi  surrender**! ,  (the  nighntu  of  brr  miner's 
house  to  which  having  for  tbe  moat  part  of  tho 
mca  n  time  hindered  any  communication  between 
them,)  she  uf  bcr  own  accord  returned. 

A.  Wood,  Ace.  of  Milton,  Fast.  Ox.  under  IGS5. 

NIGHT.  »  *.  [m«/(,  Gothick ;  nthe,  Sax.; 
mat,  Fr.] 

1.  The  time  of  darkness;  the  time  from 
•un-set  to  sun-rise. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  hil  dutches*, 
will  be  bare  diia  night.  Shaktpttsre,  A".  Lear. 

In  tbe  morning  be  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
ntgaf  divide  Uie  spoil.  Gen.  liix.  97. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  aleep  on, 
TIU  thia  stormy  night  be  cone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn  j 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn  ; 
And  they  waken  with  that  li^ht, 
Whose  day  aliall  never  sleep  in  ntgaf.  Crash**: 

Dire  TM  phone  there  keepa  the  want, 
Girt  in  bar  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day, 

way.  Dryicn- 

<L  The  end  of  the  day  of  life ;  death. 

She  cloa'd  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 

When  lean 

Fair  o'er  tbe 
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When  learning,  after  the  lone  (inline*  nuAr, 
d  ditfusM 


s'dber  light 


*.  State  of  being  not 
telligibility. 

1  Nature's 


ilaytndrnnfefc. 

Poj*e. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

To  Night,  adverbially.    In  thia  night ;  at 
this  night. 
There  ramo  men  in  hither  le-MfAl  at  the 


Jos*.  U.  2. 

Nt'GRTBiMJ).*  ii.  *.  [night  and  bird.'}  A 
bird  that  flies  only  in  the  night. 
Lurking*  nighiiyrdt  that  tie  tbe  lyght*. 

ConfuL  of  X.  Shorten,  1 1546,)  sign.  E.  lii.  b. 
Me  bates  to  be  a  nighilnrd  any  longer,  but  boldly 
flies  forth,  and  looks  upon  tbe  face  of  the  ann. 

Bp.  Halt,  Cnttmpl.  B.  4. 
There  be  a  sort  of  birds  that  flr  only  in  tbe 
night,  called  from  thence  isMnVMj  and  night- 
ravcos,  which  are  afraid  oflight,  as  an  enemy  to 
spy,  to  assault,  or  betray  then,. 

Ham  melts',  Watkt,  it.  638. 

Ni'ohtbohk.*  adj.  [night  and  born.']  Pro- 
duced  in  darkness. 
And  in  hi*  mercy  did  hit  power 

tiout  •  nuj'W ■  (ktii  children. 

,0.784. 


My  solemn  nw<itharn  ad j.i ration  hear; 
Hear,  and  I'D  raise  thy  spirit  from  the  dust, 
While  the  (tan  gaxe  on  this  enchantment  new. 

losing.  Al5*«  TA.9. 

Nigiitdra'wleb.  it.*,  [night  and brawler.] 
One  who  raise*  disturbances  in  the  night. 

You  unlace  your  reputation. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  nans* 
Of  a  Mghthnuier.  fbstijiswr*,  OtneUn. 

Ni'uhtcap.  n.  t.  [night  and  tap.]  A  cap 
worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

Tbe  rabblemont  bouted,  and  clapt  tlieir  chopl 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. 

Shaitpnrr,  Jul.  t'stt ■ 

Great  mountains  lave  a  perception  of  tbe  dis- 
position of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  ral- 
lies below ;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when 
certain  hills  have  their  night-tain  on,  they  mean 
mischief.  /toons,  S'at.  Hut. 

How  did  the  bumbled  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard  and  hairy  breast ! 
His  nightcap  border'd  round  with  lace, 
Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face.  Shrift. 

Ni'giitcrow.  ».  t.  [night  and  crom  ;  nye- 
Lat.]    A  bird  that  cries  in  the 

night. 

The  owl  shrick'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  mghuerw  cry'd,  a  boding  luckless  time. 

Shaktpmre. 

Ni'giitdew.  it.  f.  [night  and  den."]  Dew 
that  wets  the  ground  in  the  night. 

All  things  are  huah'd,  a*  nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head  ; 
Tlie  tittle  birds  in  dreansa  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  tbe  mghfdenr sweat; 
Ev'n  lust  and  envy  >lcep,       Jiryden,  IntL  Emp. 

Ni'ohtdoo.  it.  s.  [right  and  dog.]  A  dog 
that  hunts  in  tbe  night.  Used  by  deer- 
stealers. 

Wben  nsgAS-dogJ  ran,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chased. 

Shokrjh-rirr. 

Ni'ohtdresb.  tut.  [night  and  dress.]  The 
drrss  worn  at  night. 
^The  fanooc.  feeUuchmaladiet  as  thwe^^^ 

xypc. 

Ni'giitbd.  adj.  [from  night.]   Darkened ; 

clouded ;  black. 

Is  was  great  ignorance,  Glostcr's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  htm  live :  Edmund,  I  think,  it  gone ; 
In  pity  of  his  misery  to  dispaKli 
Hii  Mghtri  life.  Skaktsmrf,  K.  Lenr. 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nsjnttea  culoar  off, 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Nhahprarr. 

Ni'ghtpali..*  n.t.  [night  and  Jill.]  The 
close  of  day ;  the  beginning  of  night 
Swift  somewhere  uses  this  word. 
NiuHTrA'RiKc.  n.t.  [night  tuitljare.]  Tra- 
velling in  the  night. 


O'er 


Wilt-a-Wiap  misleads  mght-faring  clowns 
hills,  end  ' 
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Either  some  on*  like  us  i 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  i 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  bis  fellows. 

MUtm,  Cbenu. 

Ni'cutgown.  n.  t.  [night  and  gown.]  A 
loose  gown  used  for  un  undress. 

Since  bis  majesty  went  into  the  Geld, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw 
Her  night-gown  upon  her.      Skaluptttrc,  Macbrih. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  ns>Af-#asi>«,  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap.  AtUitvtt,  Gnarthan. 

To  meagre  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
In  a  dun  night-gaum  of  his  own  loose  skin.  Afar. 

Ni'giithag.  ».  t.  [night  and  hag.]  Witch 
supposed  to  wander  in  the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  tbe  night-hag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes 
Ltir'd  with  the  smell  of  infaot-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches.  i/ifton,  P.  L. 

Ni'GiiTiNGALE.t  "•  [Sax.  inhcejale ; 
from  night,  and  jalan,  to  sing.  In  Chau- 
cer, this  bird  is  said  to  eric  and  gale. 
See  the  second  sense  of  To  Gale.] 
1.  A  small  bird  that  sings  in  the  night 
with  remarkable  melody  ;  philomel. 

I  think, 

'I1>e  Nl^.'.rjiiS'i.Y,  if       should  iiiifT.  hv  t!;iv, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  S6o*ij*wtt. 

Although  the  wraoo,  throtlc,  and  tongue,  be 
the  instruments  of  voice,  and  by  their  agitations 
concur  in  those  delightful  modulations,  yet  cannot 
we  assign  tbe  cause  unto  any  particular  fimnadon ; 
and  I  perceive  tbe  nightingale  hath  some  disad- 
vantage in  the  tongue.  Bron-n. 

Thus  the  wise  nAgalinga/c  that  leaves  tier  home. 
Pursuing  constantly  die  cheerful  spring, 
To  foreign  groves  doc*  her  old  i 


2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

My  nightingale/ 
We'll  beat  them  to  their  beds. 

ShMsptm,  Ant.  and  Cl/vp. 

Ni'ghtish.*  adj.  [fromuight.]  Belonging 
to  the  night ;  attached  to  the  night. 

When  hawks  .lull  dread  tbe  silly  fowl, 
And  men  esteem  tbe  istgjUias  owl, 

7We*T*sfe,5*«j*.  (1587.) 

Nr'oHTLY.t  adj.  [from  night,  Sax.  mhclic  ] 
Done  by  night ;  acting  by  night ;  hap- 


pening by  night. 

t*r»  and  shinin 


May  the  start  i 


i  attend 


Your  nightly  ■.port,,  o«  you  voutnaare  to  left 
What  nymplis  tbey  were  who  mortal  forma  escel. 

Drydrn 


Two 


as  tl.e  Bocks  shook  off  the  nifhlty  devn, 

Kree  kept  wakeful  mid  tbe 

7e'r  tbe 


Gay. 


Ni'ghtfir«.  •».  t.  [night  &ad/re.] 
fatuus;  Will-a-Wisp. 
Foolish  night-ftret,  women's  ani 


Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness : 

These  are  the  pleasures  here.  H rrkrt. 

Ni'oiitfly.  n.  *.  [night  and  Jiy.]  Moth 
that  flies  in  the  night. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  ly'st  thou  in  smoaky  cribs, 
And  liush't  with  bussing  night-Jbet  to  tliy  tlunbtv; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

Shahs]  nytrc . 

NioH7Totr*in)BHED.  adj.   [from  night  and 
/bunder.]  Lost  or  distressed  in  the  night. 
15 


Ni'GHTtY.  adv.  [from  night.] 
1.  By  nighL 

Let  all  thing*  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  In  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  ofthca*  tsetibte  drv 


That  wasl 

Xigktfy  I  vit 

«.  F.very  night. 

Soon  us  ine  envnirrg  shsdw  prcesil, 
The  mooa  lakes  up  tit*  wondrous  tula, 
And  nightly  to  the  Itsl'ning  earth 
Krpeats  tbe  story  of  her  biith.      A'lstitn,  Spttt. 

Ni'oiiTMAM.  n.  *.  [night  and  n*r>«.]  One 
who  carries  aw  ay  ordure  in  the  nighL 

Nt'oHTMABB-t  ».  *.  [night,  and  accord- 
ing to  Temple,  mora,  a  spirit  that,  in 
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the  northern  mythology,  was  related  to 
nt  or  suffocate  sleepers.  Su.  Goth 
a  spectre  of  the  night ;  ntaere, 
of  the  fates ;  from  marten, 
to  disturb.  Serenius.  Ihrc  is  very  doubt- 
ful  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.  Sonw 
consider  it  as  the  plural  of  mtti,  a  maid 
an  appellation  of  the  fates.    Our  com 
uaon  people  call  the  night-mare,  wiich 
riding :  the  French  coque-mare,  with  a 
nmilnr  allusion.]    A  morbid  " 
in  the  night,  resembling  the  pressure  or 
weight  upon  the  breast. 
S«?nt  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would, 

He  nut  the  n«6<iivn>v.  and  licr  najnc  be  told  ; 
Bid  ber  alight,  snd  her  troth  plight. 

iS^rtijJjrffr*.  A .  /^Or, 

The  forerunoen  of  an  apoplny  arc,  dullness. 
drOWJunevt,  vertigo,-*,  tiririuiin^v,  oppmiians  to 
sleep,  nrul  nigki-maret.     ArMtlhnat  on  MmenU, 

Ni'giitfiecb.  n.  s.  [night  and  piece.']  A 
picture  so  coloured  as  to  be  supposed 
seen  by  candle  light ;  not  by  tl>e  light 
of  the  day. 
He  hung  >  great  part  of  the  well  with  nighi - 
'  »  show  theimelvei  by  the 
hied  up ;  and  wen  to  in- 
I  by  tlie  mn-«li>rj*  which  fell  upon  them,  that 
1  coo  Id  scarce  forbear  crying  out  fire.  Additon 

Nr'GHTaAii..t  [night  and  reji  Saxon, 
a  gown  or  robe.]  A  loose  cover  thrown 
over  the  dress  at  night. 

To  survey 

Embroiik-r'd  pi-tticuala  ;  nad,  UckllCW  feign'd, 
That  your  nigMrailt  of  forty  pound)  s- piece 
Might  be  seen  with  enry  of  toe  visitants. 

>  a  pinuer  or 
at  a  Father  of 


An  antiquary  will  acorn  to  ment 
nitkurtril,  but  wPI  talk  a*  gravely 
the  church  on  Uju  vitta  and  peplu,. 


Nioht-ba'vej*.  n.  t.  [night  and  raven  ; 
nycticorax.']  A  bird  supposed  of  ill 
omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the  night. 

Too  ill-fac'd  owl,  dealh't  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse         rwru.  Uump  of  doleful  drero. 


1  pray  hit  bad  to  Ice  bode  no  mndief : 
I  hod  ai  lief  nave  beard  the  nigto-mom, 
Cone  what  plague  would  hare  come  after  it. 

SlofajVntT. 

Niqutre'st.*  it.  *.  [night  and  rest.]  Re- 
pute of  the  night. 

Domcetick  awe,  niglkt-rat,  and  neighbourhood. 

.Vaavrpanre,  Tim.  of  Athau. 

Nier»TRo'iB«a.  a.  t.    [night  and  robber.] 
One  who  steals  in  the  dark, 

Highwaya  abould  be  fenced  oa  both  woes, 
whereby  thieves  and  iqfSi-niUan  r»i|[lu  bv  more 
easily  pursued  and  encountered. 

Sumarr  an  Ireland. 

Nt'onTRUi.K.t  »•  *•  [night  unA  rule  i  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  revel,  for 
merly  written  rend.    See  also  Mis. 
bull]   A  frolick  of  the  night. 

tTow  now,  mid  spirit  ? 


taunted  £TOTtj  ? 


Nl'oiiTSHADK-t  a.  i.  [tuhcrcaba,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  plant  of  two  kinds ;  1.  Common  night- 
shade. [toUtnum.^  2. Deadly  nightshade. 
[belladonna.-}  Miller. 

And  I  ba'  been  plucking  (plants  arnongj 
Hemlock,  benbane,  adder'a  toO| 
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S.  The  darkness  of  the  night.  Not  in  use 

Through  the  darke  nifhl-iltadr  berwlfc  drew 
from  eight.   Phoodr.  Tr.  of  Virgil,  (1568,)  JZ,u  2. 

NioHTSHi'Mtao.  adj.  [night  and  saw*.] 
Shewing  brightness  in  the  night. 

None  of  thne  nocllhua,  or  au:>W  tlimtng  bodin, 
hare  been  ob«rvcd  in  any  of  die  aniiewt  arput- 
rhrcs.  IViUanl,  Dwdolnt. 

Ni'ohtshriek.  a.  j.  [night  and  thriek.] 
A  cry  in  the  night. 

I  hare  almoM  for  grit  the  taste  of  fears  t 
Tlie  time  has  been,  my  sen»v  would  have  eoel'd 
To  boar  a  nigki  ttbraaV  ,  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  diamal  treatise  rauae  and  «trr, 
Aa  life  were  m't.  S/ialajmre,  AfaroriA. 

Ni'GitTSPKLL.*  a.  *.  [night  and  tpcll'j 
A  charm  against  the  accidents  of  the 
night. 

f  crouch  thee  Ann  ehresand  frotn  «i  elites : 
Tlieivwitri  the  niglntj-el  Mid  be  anon  rightw. 

CAeaeer,  MM.  Title.  ] 
Spell  is  a  kind  of  verse  or  charm*,  that  in  elder  ' 
times  they  used  often  to  aay  over  every  thing  that 
tbey  would  hare  preserved,  aa  the  nifhttptil  for 
thierea,  and  the  woodspeU. 

£.  JT.  an  Sptntor'i  .Hep.  Cat.  March. 

Ni'ghttrippiso.  adj.  [night  and  trip."] 
Going  lightly  in  the  night 

Could  it  be  prov'd. 
That  some  aigaf./ri^jaag  fairy  lied  eichsng'd 

r  children 


In 
Then 


win- re  tbey  lay, 
I  hare  tin  Harry,  and  he  mine. 


Ni'ohttisios.*  n.  i.  [night  and  msroa.] 
A  vision  of  the  night. 

Then  was  the  secret  rerealed  unto  Daniel  In  a 
n^at-raaea.  v  ,0» 


Ni'ohtwakiwc*  adj.   [night  and  wake.] 
Watching  during  the  night. 

Yet,  fourajgAf  uvUu^  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  hi<  holdfakt  foot  the  weak  oiou*  pantoth. 

aaaia|ieare,  Rape  e/  JLacrece. 
Ni'ohtwalk.  n.  J.  [night  and  iuili.~\  Wulk 
m  the  night. 

If  in  bia  mzM-vatt  ha  anct  with  breeTiUir  seho- 
lan,  he  took  their 


Ni'ortwalksr.  a.  f.  [night  and  twa/A.] 
One  who  rores  in  the  night  upon  ill 
designs. 

Men  that  bunt  to,  be  privy  aleaJen,  or  w*ht- 


Ni'GHTWALKnro.*-  adj.   [night  and  uxilt- 
ing.]   Roving  in  the  night. 

Ttiey  shall  not  need  hereaftrr,  in  old  cloaks  and 
false  beards,  to  stand  to  the  coo  near  of  a  nigkt- 
u-nUtinfi  cudgellrr  for  cavea-droppmg. 

AfuVen,  jfaiinadr.  Jteei-  Defence.  I 

Nt'ofrrwALKiNO.*  n.  m.   The  act  of  walk- 1 
ing  in  sleep;  frociumbulntion. 

After  hard  ntnata,  it  [sleep]  inceeavih  fearful 
drranu,  incubus,  ui$ht  watting,  crying  out,  and 
much  unquiruiLva.     Bviim,  Anoi.  of  Mel.  p.  88. 

Niohtwa'wdbkir.*  a.  t.  [nighi  and  wan- 
der.]  One  that  wanders  by  night. 

Htdoet. 

Or  -Kocnali'd  ■>  ngb-KaruUrm  often  are. 

SJboksrrwrr,  fen.  ttnd  Admu 
Every  body  will  be  rvariy  to  lake  lum  up  for  a  ; 
nigkl-wandertr,  and  lo  rhauiac  him  Tor  hying  out  i 
Of  bia  way.  Hart,  Canj.  CeM.  p.  SOI. 

A  wandering  (Irf, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
CMdcnaca,  and  the  cold  environ,  round, 
I    Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
'    (Which  oft,  ll*y  aay,  some  ceil  spirit  etteoda,) 
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Hovering,  and  blaring,  with  deluwive  light, 

Milton.  P.  L. 

Niohtwa'kderikc*  adj.  [nighi  ana  ttwn- 
ttVr.]   Roving  in  the  night. 

Xighl-uundenug  wrvtel*  i^irkk  to  ace  him  there. 

Skohpeer*,  Rapt  tf  Lnenet. 
Niohtwa'bblino.  atfj.  [night  md  warble  ] 
Singing  in  the  night. 

Now  Is  the  preaaant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  alienee  yield* 
To  the  ragat-rarMiur  bird.  MUtrn,  P.  L. 

Ni'ghtward.  adj.  [night  and  loartY.]  Ap- 
proaching towards  night. 

Their  nia,kt-amrt  itudivs  wh»rewith  they  close 
the  day 'a  work.  MiUan  on  Biveatiom. 

Ni'ohtwatch.  n.  t.  [tight  and  watch.] 
A  period  of  the  night  as  distinguished 
by  change  of  the  watch. 

I  isimuihs"  thaw  upon  my  bed,  and  mediiass  on 
the*  in  the  tu^hl-wuchn.  Ptahn  lxiii.  ft. 

Ni'ohtwatchbr.*  n.t.  [night  and  watch.] 
One  who  watches  through  the  night 
upon  some  ill  design.  Hutoet. 

Ni'ghtwitch.*  n.  #.  [night  and  tettcA.] 
A  nighthag.  Huloet. 

Nigrb'scext.  adj.  [nigrescent,  Latin.] 
Growing  black ;  approaching  to  black- 
ness. 

Nigrifica'tiom.  n.  t.  [niger  and  Jacio, 
Lot. J    The  act  of  mating  black. 

NiHr'trrr.  n.  t.  [nihility  French,  nihilum, 
Latin.]  Nothingness ;  the  state  of  being 
nothing. 

Ov * 1 1^  i a  con u dcr*,H  ii^  cxclll^LiH^  &1J  % \i\t 

stauiv,  and  then  all  model  are  also  necessarily 

excluded  j  and  this  we  call  pure  nitin/jr,  or  mere 
nothing.  WaUt,  Loxiek. 

To  HILL.  v.a.  [from  ne  voiilt  mllan, 
Saxon.]  Not  to  will;  to  refuse;  to 
reject. 

Crnes,  said  he,  1  nitt  thine  orTrr'd  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  *o  happy  do  intend ;  ( 

Another  bliva  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Another  happiness,  another  end.  Spttmr. 

In  all  aflVcdons  aheconcumlh  still ; 
If  now,  with  man  and  wife  to  will  md  aaV 
The  self  tame  things,  a  note  of  concord  be, 
I  know  do  couple  better  can  agree. 

li.  J.msm,  Epifrom. 

To  Nill.*  v.n.  To  be  unwilling  j  not  to 
agree. 

Your  fatbar  hash  ronactitcd 
That  yuu  Uiall  be  my  wife  j  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And  will  you,  aaV  you,  I  will  marry  you. 

Shaktpeart,  Tom.  of  the  Shrrm. 

Nill.  n.t.  The  shining  sparks  of  brass  in 

trying  and  melting  the  ore. 
To  NlM.f  v.  a.  [Goth,  siaas  ;  Saxon, 
ntrnan.]  To  take.  In  cant,  to  steal. 
The  old  pre*,  and  part,  used  by  Chaucer, 
is  notae,  simply  for  took  and  taken.  To 
Bint  is  still  to  take  up  haitily,  in  the 
north  of  England,  according  to  Grose. 

Thence  goes  he  to  their  pt liens, 
And  there  be  doth  purloyne  j 
For,  looking  in  then-  plate, 
He  mat  ma  away  their  coyne. 

Pp.  C\*rbrt'i  Pormt,  p.  28, 
They'll  quoaion  Man,  and  by  hii  look 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nmtsi'd  a  cloak.  JaW»ivaa. 

Tbey  could  not  keep  tberxi selves  honest  of  their 
fingrn,  but  would  be  nimasmg  something  or  other 
far  the  lore  of  ttiievmg.  VEurangt. 

NI'MBLE.  adj.  [from  mita;  or  numsn, 
Sax.  tractable.]  Quick  ;  active ;  ready ; 
speedy;  lively; 
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They  bdrvg  lumMo-jointed  th»n  the  ml, 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  mora  store. 

S/viuer. 

You  nimble  li^htr.iags,  dart  jour  blinding 


Into  her  scornful  eyes. 

i  dancing  shoe* 


Shaky]*  arc,  K.  J  .-nr. 

You  have  C 

Wirh  nimble  wis.       Shejhpeare,  Son.  and  Jut. 

Hb  offering  soon  propitious  (ire  form  heaven, 
C<msum*d  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam ; 
The  other*  not,  for  bii  >u  not  sincere. 

Hilton   P  Z» 

Tlirougli  the  mid  tea*  the  nimblo  pinnace  sails 
Aloof  from  Crete  before  die  northern  gain.  Popr. 

Ni'mblekk-sh.  n.  s.  [froru  nimble.]  Quick- 
ness ;  activity ;  speed  :  agility ;  readi- 
dcxterity  ;  celerity ;  expedition  ; 


The  houtult  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere 
long  the  <Ug  thouglrt  it  better  to  trust  to  the 
nimUmrM  of  lies  fact,  than  to  the  slender  fortifica- 
tion of  hit  lodging.  Sidney. 

Himself  shewing  at  one  instant  botli  steadiness 
and  nimblcness.  Sidney. 

All  thing*  are  therefore  partaken  of  God;  they 
are  hm  ofisuring,  bit  influence  is  in  them,  and  the 
po/viual  witdom  of  God  is  for  that  very  cnuw 
said  to  excel  in  nimbJenest  or  agility,  to  pierce  into 
all  Intellectual,  pure,  and  motile  spirits,  to  go 
through  alt,  and  to  reach  unto  every  thing. 

Honker. 


Paeon. 
Quickly ; 


We,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and 

n_ . .  ,  Shahpmre. 

(Jrid  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  jrri.ut 
nimUrwu  and  agility ;  but  a*  be  did  not  much 
care  for  the  toil  requisite  to  climb  the  upper  pan 
of  the  hill,  be  was  generally  roving  about  the 
boUom.  Addinm,  Guardian. 

Ni'iiBr.Bs*.t  Nimblenew. 

Seemed  those  little  angels  did  uphold 
The  doth  of  state,  and  on  their  purpled  wings 
Did  beare  the  pendants  through  their  mmbletst 
bM-  Spenser,  F.  Q.  v.  Ix.  Sft. 

Ni'mble-witted.  adj.    [nimble  and  wit.] 
Quick  ;  eager  to  speak. 

-  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimbi,, 
tmiicd  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was  forward  to 
npc  ik,  did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him, 
There  is  a  great  difference  octant  you  and  me  ; 
a  pain  to  ine  to  speak,  aod  a  pain  to  you  to  bold 
your  peace. 

Ni'mbxy.  adv.    [firom  nimble.] 
speedily;  actively. 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  cbas 
To  the  laschrious  pUying  of  a  lute. 

ShJapeare.  Kith.  III. 
The  air 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recoramendt  itself.  Shaksp. 
Most  legs  can  nimbly  run,  though  some  be 
lame.  Dawies. 
Ttw  liquor  we  poured  from  the  crystals,  and 
set  it  in  a  (limiting  furnace  to  evaporate  more 
"»"•%•  Jtoyie. 
Ni'uiitTy.t  tut.  [nimietas,  school  Latin.] 
The  state  of  being  too  much. 

They  horome,  though  never  so  good,  by  their 
nimiety  fastidious. 

frurrsirt./ir  Oratory,  (IMS,)  p.  56. 

Ni'MMEK-t  n.s.  [from  mm.]    A  thief;  a 
pilferer. 

Hudibras,  ii.  iii. 

Ni'scompoop.  ft.  s.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Latin  non  compos.]    A  fool ;  a  trifler. 

An  old  ninnyhnramer,  a  dotard,  a  itMcenspnop, 
is  the  best  language  she  can  afford  me.  Adduvn. 

NINE.  n.s.  I niun,  Gothick ;  nijon,  Sax.] 
One  more  titan  eight ;  one  leu  than  ten. 


N  I  N 

The  weird  allien. 
Thus  do  go  about,  shout. 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

Sluiiriptare,  Macbeth. 

At  ninety  mi*  »  modern  and  a  dunce.  Pope. 

Nine.*  adj.    Five  and  four. 

A  thousand  scruples  may  startle  at  first,  and 
yet  in  conclusion  prove  but  a  mar  day  s'  sunder. 

L'El-'nllixc. 

The  fsults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation, 
and  not  to  the  want  of  understanding.  Sw.fi. 

Ni'KKroLD.t  "dj.  [nine  aod fold.]  Nine 
times ;  any  thing  nine  times  repeated. 


N  I  P 

Nl'MMYKAMat IB.  ».  *.    [from  .tinny.]  A 

simpleton. 

Have  you  no  more  manners  than  to  rail  at 
Hocus,  that  has  saved  that  dod-pated,  num. 
viulicd,  /unnv-h.mmer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all 
bis  family?  Arbulhnot, , 

To  NIP.  v.  a.Tnijpen,  Teut.] 
1.  To  pinch  off  with  the  i 
the  teeth. 

In  oranges  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their 
rind  giveth  out  their  smell  i 


;  to  bite  with 


This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  i 

Ninefold. 


uj  round 

MUlon,  P.  L. 

Ni'neholes.*  n.  i.  [nine  and  hole.]  A 
game  ;  in  which  nine  holes  are  made  in 
the  ground,  into  which  a  pellet  is  to  be 
bowled. 

At  isincaofes  on  the  heath  while  they  together 
play.  JSratftan,  Palyolb.  &  1 4. 

Nine  Men's  Morru.*    See  the  second 

sense  of  Morris. 
Ni'nkfence.  n.  i.   [nine  and  pence.]  A 

silver  coin  valued  at  nine-pence. 

Three  surer  pennies,  and  a  ninepence  heal. 

Gay,  Pott. 

Ni'nepin.i.  n.  s.  [nine  and  pin.]    A  play 
where  nine  pieces  ofwoodareset  up  on 
the  ground  to  be  thrown 
bowl. 

A  painter  mode  blov*>m«  upon  trees  in  De- 
cember, and  school-boys  playing  at  nine-pins  upon 
ice  in  July.  Pendant. 

For  aa  when  merchants  break,  o'enhrown 
Like  niarpwr  they  strike  others  down,  Hudibras. 

Ni'nbscore.  adj.  [nine  and  score.]  Nine 
times  twenty. 

Eugenius  hat  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but 
never  values  himself  above  nms-a-orr,  at  not 
thinking  be  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which 
he  always  appropriates  to  charitable  uses. 

eidduonf  Sited. 

Nr'NBTRKJ.  adj.  [mjoncyne,  Sux.]  Nine 
and  ten  ;  one  less  than  twenty. 

Nineteen  In  twenty  of  perplciin^ 'words 
bp  clunked  into  ca»y  wkz,  inch  us  occur  to 
ordinary  men.  fhnj/t. 

Ni  'nbtebktii.  adj.  [nrjonceoSa,  Saxon.] 
The  ordinal  of  nineteen ;  the  ninth  after 
the  tenth. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuclisdnenar 
king  of  lishylon,  came  Krtmiaradan. 


2.  'lo  cut  off  by  any  slight  t 

Ttie  small  shoots  mat  extract  the  sap  of  the 
most  leading  branches,  must  be  nipt  off.  .V^rtmrr. 

i.  To  blast ;  to  destroy  before  full  growth. 

This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bean  his  MuJisng  honuurs  thick  upon  him  j 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  be  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  grcatuew  is  a  ripening,  nipt  his  root ; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shnktptort,  Hen.  VIII. 

A  flower  doth  spread  and  dye. 
Thou  would'st  extend  me  lo  some  good. 
Before  I  were  by  frost',  extremity  nipt  in  the  bud. 

His  deli  very  now  proves 
Abortive,  at  the  flr»t-!x>rr,  bloom  of  spring. 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost. 

JfaVen,  *  A. 

Had  be  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  he  might 
have  made  a  formidable  figure  in  bis  own  ^orks 
among  posterity.  Addison. 

Prom  such  encourage  meat  it  is  easy  to  guess  to 
what  perfection  I  might  hate  brought  this  work, 
had  it  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud. 


4.  To  pinch  as  frost. 

The  air  bites  shrewdly,  it  it  very  cold  - 
It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  bis  nail ; 
When  Mood  is  ni;*,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 
r  Snaksptm,  Let*;  L.  Lost. 

5.  To  vex  ;  to  bite. 


That  drops  of  Wood 


-  hi.  hear,  did  prkk  and  .sip, 
thence  like  a  well  did  play. 


eigntn ;  tne  ordinal  or 
found  any  that  see  the  nmrA 


9  Amgi,  xxv.  8. 

Ni'nety.  adj.  [hunbiujoncij,  Sax.]  Nine 
times  ten. 

Knot  lived  nmrty  years  and  begat  Cainsn. 

Gen.  v,  9. 

Nikth.  adj.  [nixoSa,  Sax.]  Tlutt  which 
precedes  the  tenth ;  the  first  after  the 
eijrhth ;  the  ordinal  of  nine. 

of  many,  I  have  not 
day. 

Jhvwm,  VtUg.  Err. 
Ni'KTMt-y.*  adv.   [from  ninlA.]    In  the 

ninth  place.  Sherwood. 
cii'KtrriKTH.adj.  [hunbnijonteojoCa,  Sax.] 

The  ordinal  of  ninety ;  the  tenth  nine 

times  told. 
NI'NNY.  ».  *.   [niao,  a  child 

A  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

What  a  pied  ninny's  this?  So, 
The  dean 
ninny, 
That  then 

1* 


Spanish.] 

aotrpranr.  Ttmj¥-U. 
and  look'd  tike  a 


5.  To  satirise;  to  ridicule;  to  taunt  sar- 
castically. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  |rp 
To  hear  the  jsvel  so  good  men  to  nip. 

Quick  vritt  commonly  be  i/de^ire 'n  "ir^rf ; 
in  purpose  unconstaat;  hold  with  any  person; 
busy  in  every  matter ;  soothing  such  as  be  present, 
nipping  any  that  it  absent.  AKham,  Schoolmaster. 

Nip.  ».  $.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 

I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with 
pinches,  nim,  and  hobs.      Ascham,  Schoolmaster. 

2.  A  small  cut. 

What  this  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demicannon  ■ 
What  up  and  down  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and 
slash, 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop.  Shahrpeare. 

3.  A  blast- 

So  hasty  fruilt  and  too  ambit  u.tia  rinrvrrs, 
SctTtiitig  tin;  mi<!wifry  of  ripening  »tu>w'rs, 
In  spite  of  fours  »priit)(  from  the  unwilling  earth, 
But  lind  s  «>/.  unliiuely  x.  tlieir  li-nh.  Utejmey. 

+.  A  taunt ;  a  sarcasm. 
Ni'ppkh.    n.t.    [from  nip.]    A  satirist. 
Out  of  use. 

Ready  backbiters,  sore  m/1Pm,  aod  spiteful 
—  privUyofgoodmen. 
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Ni'pfbrkin.*  n.  i.  [Alemau.  nap,  nap- 
pekin ;  Sax.  nappe,  hnsp ;  Belg.  nap, 
nappe  f  Fr.  hanap :  Ital.  tutppo  ;  cyathus, 
poculum.]  A  little  cup ;  a  small  tank- 
ard.  Lye. 

Ni'ppibs.  n. «.  [from  nip.]  Small  pincers. 

Ni'ppinolt.  adv.  [from  trip.]  With  bitter 
sarcasm. 

NI  PPLE,  n.  t.  [n<rpele,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  teat;  the  dug;  that  which  the 
nicking  young  take  into  their  mouth*. 

The  bubo  that  milks  me, — 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face, 
Have  plodrt  my  rtfeph  from  hi*  boneless  garni. 

SSaksjKarf. 

Io  crnium,  that  nourish  their  young  with 
srsQk,  an  adapter!  die  nip/tUi  of  the  breant  to  the 
mouth  end  orgaui  of  suction.  Rut/  <:>ti  iAe  cVimmji. 

2.  It  if  used  by  Chapman  of  a  man. 

As  his  roe  went  then  sufie'd  away, 
Tlmas  .*ito)iu>  threw  a  dart,  that  did  hit  pile 


3.  The  orifice  at  which  any 
is  separated. 

In  moat  other  birda  there  ia  only  one  gland,  in 
which  are  divert  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three 


larger  cells,  lying  under  the  mppU  of  the  oil  bag. 

Dtrkern,  Pkynco-  Tkeal. 

Ni'pplkwobt.  «.*.  [Lampsana.]  A  weed. 
Nis.*  [»«  it ;  Sax.  nif.]  Is  not.  Obsolete. 
Leave  me  thouo  nil  la,  where  harbrough  w  to 
aw.  Sprmrr,  SLeji.  Cat.  June. 

Nisi  Prius.  n.  *.  [In  law.]  A  judicial  writ, 
which  lieth  in  case  where  the  inquest  is 
pannelled  and  returned  before  the  jus- 
tices of  the  bank ;  the  one  party  or  the 
*  er  making  petition  to  have  this  writ 
the  ease  of  the  country.  It  is  di- 
to  the  sheriff,  commanding  that 
he  cause  the  men  impannelled  to  come 
*efore  the  justices  in  the  same  county, 
for  the  determining  of  the  cause  there, 
eacept  it  be  so  difficult  that  it  need 
gTtat  deliberation :  in  which  case,  it  is 
sent  again  to  the  bank.  It  is  so  colled 
from  the  first  words  of  the  writ  niti 
apud  talent  locum  print  venerint ;  where- 
by it  apnearcth,  that  justices  of  assizes 
tices  of  ninpriut  differ.  So  that 
of  niti  prtut  must  be  one  of 
whom  the  cause  is  de- 
pending in  the  bench,  with  some  other 

food  men  of  the  county  associated  to 
im.  Cornel. 
NIT.t  n.  ♦.  [hnicu,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  egg  of  a  louse,  or  small  animal. 

The  wbame,  or  burrcUfly,  ia  vexatioui  to  hone* 
in  summer,  not  by  Hinging  them,  but  only  by 
their  borabylious  now,  or  tickling  them  in  Kick, 
ing  their  nth,  or  eggs,  on  the  hair. 

litrkam,  nyncvThtot. 

2.  [Pomphftlyx.]  A  small  ash  that  flies 
forth  of  the  furnace  where  brass  is  melt- 
ing- Huloet. 

Ni'tkmcy.  m.  t.  [nitentia,  Latin.] 

1.  Lustre ;  clear  brightness. 

2.  [From  the  Latin,  niter.]  Endeavour ; 
spring  to  expand  itself. 

The  atoms  of  6 re  aceelf  rn:e  the  motion  of  these 
pen-tides ;  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or 
endeavour  outward,  will  be  aurrmcnud  ;  that  i«, 
I  will  bare  a  Wrong  nittney  to  fly  wider 


N  I  V 

Ni'thixo.  n.  t.  [or  niding  ;  see  Niding.] 

A  coward,  dastard,  poliroon. 
Ni'Tip.f  adj.  [nitidut,  Latin.] 

1.  Bright;  shining;  lustrous. 

We  restore  old  pit-Tea  of  dirty  gold  to  a  dean 
•ad  mtid  yellow,  by  puttiog  them  into  Are  and 
•qua  forti»,  which  tale  off  the  adventilioua  filth. 

BayUan  ColauM. 

2.  Applied  to  persons,  gay,  spruce,  fine. 

Amongit  the**  doth  the  nuvt  spurt  ,pend  out 
hi.  time  t  tfaia  la  the  gdlanf.  day ! 

Sent,  Chxft  PUo fir  AWL  (1857.) 

NITREf  »•«.  Gr.  uitrum,  Lat. 

nitre,  Fr.]  The  salt  commonly  called 
saltpetre,  as  well  as  nitre ;  in  chemical 
language,  nitrate  of  potash,  that  is,  com- 
posed of  the  nitride  acid  and  potash. 
It  is  found,  in  great  abundance,  in  a 
state  of  incrustation  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  various  parts.  Several 
plants  contain  nitre.  Artificial  methods 
of  procuring  it  are  also  used, 

Some  tumultous  cloud, 


P.L. 


boQ, 

With  vigorous  nitre,  and  with  lees  of  oft.  Drydtn 
Nt'THOOE!*.*  n.  t.    [rhftr  and  ymam  Or 

yttnfAat,  Gr.]  An  elastick  fluid,  invi- 
sible, of  which,  with  oxygen,  atmosphe- 
rical air  is  composed.  It  bears  also  the 
chemical  nam*?  of  nzo/e /  and  exists  in 
all  animal  substances,  but  is  roost  plen 
tiful  in  the  atmosphere 
Nitro'sity.*  n.  t. 


of  nitre. 


[ndrotiU,  Fr.]  Quality 


Not  in  use. 

Col  grave,  and  Sherwood. 
Ni'trods.  adj.  [nitreux,  Fr.  from  nitre.] 
Impregnated  with  nitre;  consisting  of 
nitre. 

Earth  and  water,  ming!ed  by  the  beat  of  the 
tun,  gather  nirrma  fatncsi  more  than  either  of 
them  hate  severally.  Bacon. 

The  northern  air  being  more  fully  charged  with 
tiro*.-  particle*  mppwsi  rttfrmu,  "Hitch  ere  the  ali- 
ment of  Arc,  ia  fittest  to  mainuin  the  vital  beat  in 
that  activity  which  it  sufficient  to  move  such  an 
unwieldy  bulk  with  due  celerity.  Ray. 

Ho  to  quench  Ida  drought  ao  much  inclia'd, 
May  mowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  6 rut, 
Mfet  «ure«  of  cold  io  greedily  purw'd. 
And  be  refresh 'd  with  never-wasting  food. 

BUxlmnrr. 

j  Ni'try.  adj.  [from  nitre.]  Nitrous. 

|        Winter  my  theme  confine*;  whoae  nirry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  alabby  mire,  and  kennel*  hind. 

Gay. 

Nt'TTlLT.  adv.  [from  nitty.]  Lousily. 

dcaii  at  Tyburn  for  mov- 


N  O 

Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  arid  el  halation  of 
•ulpliur,  which  otherwayt  presents  ■  pure  and  ni- 
tewu  white.  ftwa. 

Ni'2v.+  n.  t.  [from  niais.  Dr.  Johnson.  — 
Whence  the  Fr.  nice,  in  a  contemptuous 
sense.  Kelham  mentions  the  Norm.  Fr. 
netsi,  an  idiot.  A  learned  writer  notices 
the  Heb.  nihzeh,  a  word  of  reproach,  to 
express  the  utmost  coDtempt  of  any 
man's  person ;  and  he  says,  "  if  it  be 
considered,  that  the  b  ot  the  ancients 
had  a  very  soft  pronunciation  in  some 
cases,  in  all  probability  the  word  still 
lives  in  our  language,  and  is  the  same 
with  nisey."  Harris  on  the  53d  chap,  of 
Isaiah,  p.  102.  It  may  be,  however,  of 
the  same  origin  with  zany.  See  Zany.] 
A  dunce ;  a  simpleton.    A  low  word. 

True  criticks  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nuy 
Co  read  Qnintilian.  jlnm. 

NO.  adv.  [na,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  word  of  refusal :  contrary  to  yea 
or  yet. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
e'er  the  word  of  ae,  woman  beard  apeak, 
barber 'd  ten  times  o'er,  goo  to  the  fceeU 
Shakrpcort. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  nhall  be  exprett. 
In  ruaset  yeas  and  honest  kersey  rtem.  Shaktp. 

If  you  will  not  consider  these  things  now,  the 
tune  will  shortly  come  when  you  shall  consider 
tliam  whether  you  will  or  no.         Ostomy,  Srras. 

2.  The  word  of  denial, 
cession  or  affirmation. 

I  think  it  would  not  sort  amiss,  to  handle  the 
question,  whether  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  feio\  without  another  cause  of  hostility, 
be  lawful  or  no,  and  in  what  cases  ?        '  Bnctn. 

:  It  sometimes  confirms  a  foregoing  ne- 
gative. 

My  name's  Macbeth  :  — 

—  The  devd  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  tide 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.— 

—  JVo,  nor  more  fearful.  Skaiipmrr. 
Ne 


opposite  to  con- 


A'«  ,  let  the 
UnpJtyd 


opprcu  in  fight, 
it's  tight. 


One  Bell  wu  put  to 
Ing  a  new  rebellion;  bewasei 
anil  therefore  advr-ntroUA. 

Ni'TTY.t  adj.  [from  nit.] 
I.  Abounding  with  the  i 


Ni'val.  adj.  Inivalit,  Latin.] 

with  snow. 
Ni'veous.  adj.  Iniveut,  Latin.] 
resembling  snow. 


Snowy ; 


in  their  tyranl  i 

Dryden,  Hvmtr. 

*.  It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following 
negative;  no  not,  not  even. 

ATe  not  the  bow  which  ao  adorns  tire  skies, 
So  glorious  is,  or  bonktj  *o  many  dies.       H  oller. 

No.  adj. 

1.  Not  any ;  none. 

lxl  there  be  no  strife  betwwn  nic  and  ihre. 

Gen.  aiiL  8. 

Some  dire  mUfartuue  to  portend, 
Aro  enemy  can  malcfa  a  friend.  Swift. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  bard  things  to  hit, 
For  true  ise  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Poj*. 

K»  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store, 
AT,  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  1st  valued  more.  P.rpc. 

Xu  weening  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores, 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imhlaie  the  floors.  Pope. 
Our  bard 

ATo  common  object  to  your  sight  display*.  Apr. 
Poor  Edwin  was  aw  vulgar  boy.  Iteattif. 

2.  It  seems  an  adjective  in  these  phrases, 
no  longer,  no  more,  no  where ;  though 
sometimes  it  may  be  so  commodioudy 
changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  adverb ; 
as,  the  days  are  yet  ao  shorter. 

When  we  taw  thai  they  were  ne  where,  we  came 
to  Samuel.  1  Sam.%.  14. 

In  vain  I  teach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  sweet  embraces ;  ah,  ut  longer  thine.  Dryaerv, 


NOB 

9.  No  one  ;  none ;  not  any  one. 

No  ont  who  dotth  good  tn  those  ooljr  from 
wham  he  expects  to  receive  (road,  an  rar  be 
fully  salis&od  of  his  ow  n  sincerity.  .Wridgf. 

Nob.*  ».*•  The  head;  in  ridicule.  A 
colloquial  low  word,  and  perhaps  adopt- 
ed from  knob,  which  see. 

To  NOBI'LlTATE.t  v.  a.  [nobililo,  Lat.] 
To  ennoble ;  to  make  noble. 

Bullolcar,  and  Sherwood. 

NoaiutA'Tio*.*  h.  s.  [from  nobilUate.} 
The  act  of  ennobling. 

Bolh  the  prerogatives  and  rights  of  ihe  Divine 
Majesty  tire  concerned,  and  aLo  the  perfection. 
■MtsTuVifrvn,  and  salvation  of  tlx  %ou\%  of  own. 

Mart,  Anlid.  again*!  Idolatry,  eh.  S. 

Nodi'litv.  ii.  t.  [Hotiililas,  Lat.] 

1.  Antiquity  of  family  joined  with  splen- 
dour. 

Wlwn  I  took  up  Boccacc  unawares,  I  Ml  on 
the  atw  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility 
of  blood,  and  ti<1«,  in  the  story  of  Sgismunda. 

Long  galleries  of  ancestor* 
ClnUlcnge  nor  wonder,  or  esteem  from  mc ; 
Virute  alone  in  true  nobility.  Dryden. 

2.  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  decrees, 
conferred  by  sovereign*.  Nobiltly  in 
England  is  'extended  to  five  ranks -, 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron. 

S.  The  persons  of  high  rank ;  the  persons 
who  are  exalted  above  the  commons. 

It  la  a  purpos'd  thing, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility       Shaktp.  Corioi. 

».  Dignity  ;  grandeur  ;  greatness. 

Though  she  lialed  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility 
of  bcr  courage  prevailed  over  it ;  and  she  dcun.il 
be  might  bo  pardoned  that  youthful  erroor;  con- 
sidering to*  reputation  he  iud  to  be  the  best 
knight  in  the  world  ;  so  as  hereafter  he  governed 
himself,  as  one  remembering  his  fault.  Sidney. 

But  oh,  my  mum,  I  would  tlivtt  hadsl  facility 
To  work  my  goddess  so  by  thy  invention, 
On  roe  to  cast  Uioso  eyes  where  shine  nMlity. 


Drydsti. 
nab  Ms, 


Base  men,  being  in  low,  lure  then  a  nobility  in 
r  natures  mo  Shaitpenre,  Othello. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  con- 
troul. 

And  nara'd  dirir  pride,  nobility  of  soul. 
NO'BLE-t  adj.  [noble,  French; 
Latin.] 

).  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family. 

Choosing  rather  to  die  manfully,  than  to 
into  the  hands  or  tho  wicked,  to  be  abused  other- 
wise than  beseemed  his  noraV  birth.  2  Macxir.  4V. 

2.  Exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty. 

From  virtue  first  began, 
The  difference  tliat  distinguisli'd  man  from  man : 
He  clsim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood, 
But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 

Dryden. 

3.  Great;  worthy;  illustrious:  both  men 
and  things. 

Thus  this  man  died,  leaving  Ids  death  for  an 
example  of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of 
virtue.  2  Mac.  vi.  3 1 . 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deed* 
Timorous.  JMton,  P.  L. 

A  nMt  stroke  be  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  with  tempest  fell. 

.Vifcm,  f.  L. 

Those  two  great  tilings  that  so  engross  Ihe  de- 
sires and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignubtcr 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion; 
namely,  wisdom  and  pleasure. 

%.  Exulted ;  elevated ;  sublime. 


NOB 

My  share  in  pale  Pyretic  I  resign, 
And  claim  no  part  m  all  the  mighty  nine : 
Statues,  with  srinding  ivy  crown  d,  belong 
To  ite&'er-  poets,  for  a  mblfr  song.  Zrry  jVri. 

5.  Magnificent ;  stately :  as,  a  noble  pa- 
rade. 

5.  Free  ;  generous ;  liberal ;  ingenuous. 

These  were  more  noble  tlian  Ihose  in  Thesaa- 
lonice,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all 
rcailintat  of  mind.  Acts,  xsii.  1 1. 

7.  Principal ;  capital :  as,  the  heart  is  one 

of  the  »o6iV  parts  of  the  body. 
No'BLE.  n.  s. 
1.  One  of  high  rank. 

Upon  the  noblei  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
not  his  hand.  Xiodut. 

How  many  noblei  then  should  hold  tbeir  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vila  sort ! 

Skaktptart. 

What  the  noble*  once  said  in  parliament,  No- 
lumus  leges  Anglix  raulari,  is  imprinted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people.  Bacon. 

The  noblei  amongst  the  Romans  took  care  in 
their  last  wills,  that  tliey  might  bare  a  lamp  in 
tbeir  monuments.  Wilkin  t~ 

See  all  our  nassYi  beting  to  be  slaves 
See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope- 
It  may  be  tbe  disposition  of  young  noble*,  that 
they  expect  tbe  accomplishments  of  a  good  edu- 
cation withourthe  least  expence  of  time  or  study. 

Swift.  Mod.  Education. 
The  second  na tarsi  division  of  power,  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and 
'  '  dependencies ;  or  descend  from  an- 

to- 


consunuenUy  dependencies  ;  c.T  0»- 
ceators  who  have  left  them  great  ii 
getber  with  an  hereditary  authority :  these  easily 
unite  in  thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus  commences 
a  great  council  or  senate  of  noUei,  for  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Suifl- 
.Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  glorious 
chase, 

tt'tblet  look  backward,  and  so  low  Ihc  race. 

i'tmng. 

2.  A  coin  rated  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  the  sum  of  six  and  cightpence. 
He  coined  noblct,  of  noble,  fair,  and  fine  gold. 


Many  (air  promotions 
Are  dally  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were 

noble. 

Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage, 
amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that 
is  six  shillings  and  cightpenee,  is,  and  usually 
hath  been  paid  to  fine.  Bacon. 

Noble  liverwort.  [Hepatica.]    A  plant. 

To  Noble.*  v.  tu  To  ennoble.  Not  in 
use. 

Thou  nobleaetl  so  Car  forth  our  nature. 

Chaucer,  Set.  .Vomica  Tale. 

No'blkmax.  n.  s.  [noble  and  man.]  One 


If  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nabiemm  want  manners. 

oWisMarr,  Hen.  nil. 
Tbe  isafctasvrn  is  be,  whose  noble  mind 
Is  ftll'd  with  inborn  worth.    Dryd.  Hfe  of  Balk. 

No'blewoman.*  ».  *.  [noble  and  toowan.] 
A  female  who  is  ennobled. 

These  nebtextvuum  u^Lm  siiske  good  French 
unto  the  Frenchmen ;  which  delighted  tbcm  very 
much,  to  hear  these  ladies  speak  to  tlicm  in  their 
own  tongue.  CavendiA,  Ltfcf  "Vary. 

No'blknkss.+  n.  t.  [from  noble.} 
1.  Greatness  ;  worth ;  dignity  ; 
raity. 

The  nocaVnetf  of  life 
Is  to  do  this ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't. 


NOB 

Any  thing 
That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  swofrncu  impose.      Sbottpeare,  J*mr.  Tate. 

True  noblenea  would 
Learn  brm  rorbearanrc  from  so  foul  a  wronn. 


sup- 
thc 


He  that  docs  as  well  in  private  between  Cud 
and  hit  own  soul,  as  in  public,  liaili  given  him- 
self a  testimony  that  his  purposes  are  full  of  ho- 
nesty, iw&Jcnri',  and  integrity.  Bp.  Taylor. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobtenrn,  tlieir  sent 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton,  P.  iU 

There  is  not  only  a  rongruity  brrrin  between  tbe 
nobleness  of  the  faculty  and  the  oljjcct,  but  also 
the  faculty  is  enriched  and  advanced  by  Ihe  worth 
of  tho  object.  Bale. 
You  base  not  only  been  cart  ful  of  ray  fortune, 
of  your  nobleneu,  but  you 
of  my  rrpuLauuss,  which  is 
that  of  your  kindntsa.  /Jry&V'i. 

2.  Splendour  of  descent ;  lustre  of  pedi- 
gree. 

3.  Statcliness. 

Fur  iwbltneu  of  structure,  and  riches,  it  [the 
abbey  of  Heading]  was  equal  to  most  in  England. 

Athm.lt,  Herb.  ii.  341. 
No'bi.fss.t  «.  s.  [nobleuc,  French.] 

1.  Nobility.    Tliis  word  is  not  now  used 
in  any  sense.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  cer- 
tainly was  in  use,  as  Mr.  Mason  also  1 
observed,  at  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  i 
tills  remark;  and  has  been  since 
ported  by  good  authorities.  Sec 
third  sense,  as  well  as  the  first. 

Fair  branch  of  neNtu,  flower  of  chivalry, 
That  with  your  worth  tlw  world  amaaed  make. 

.SJirsurr. 

True  rr&Mcisf  consists  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  honourable  pursuits  and  employments,  fol- 
lowed even  from  the  cradle.  Wealth  may  confer 
this,  but  it  must  be  hereditary,  not  acqoirrd. 
Tbe  upstart  himself,  whatever  may  be  his  talents 
or  opulence,  will  seldom  have  the  sentiments  and 
inclinations  of  a  gentleman. 

Michetl,  1'rineijda  of  Uciitalim,  (1796.) 

2.  Dignity: 

Thou,  wh 

And  one  true  posture,  though  beaieg'd  with  ill. 

B.  jMton,  Epigr.  108. 

3.  Noblemen  collectively. 

I^t  us  baste  to  liosr  it. 
And  call  the  u.i&eutothc  audience.  S/mks.  JlnnL 
I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advan- 
tage to  the  comnwnalhy  of  England  to  be  fore- 
moat  ill  brave  actions,  which  tbe  noblta  of  France 
would  never  sutler  in  thejr  |jin-..  i;t<.  l^rydcn. 

His  fancies  spread  wu.-icli.rli.:iy  anwig  the  no- 
Writr.  Wa-l-nn-n       /V  vf,-rcj,  p.  30. 

The  intendant  of  O-i--  < ■•>),  uiih.i.  j  «rh(.r  mng- 
nifictmt  festivities.  treSfd  •:'■.■<„■  of  Hie  pro- 
vince  witli  a  dinner  and  dexcrt. 

Hot.  (t  alpotf,  H  artd,  No.  6. 
My  enquiries  and  observations  did  not  present 
to  ntu  any  incorrigible  vices  in  the  nobleue  of 
France. 

No'bly.  adv.  [from  nolle.'] 

1,  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extra 

Only  a  second  lautcl  ■  1 1 ■  I  Jil'Mn 
Hii  colleague  f:i!nlus  lliou-t,  r.My  l»,m  . 
He  hli:ir'.l  the  jiriile  of  tje  trio i<] bay, 
Hut  Marit^  wen  the  glory  of  tin  d..>.  Drytlfn. 

2.  (Jreally  :  iliastrimtsl y  ;  iiinciuinimouely. 

1  >i. i  lie  n(>t  ^trai^^t  tile  tvro  lit  hn.joent*  tear, 
Tl tut  were  tt:>-  hlavi-^  ci  dritil  at;J  tlinills  of  hleep  ? 
\V;i*  rot  thiit  rh'iVi/  <looi         M  TV.^v.rne,  Sfocbtih. 

Tlr.-  fate  lie  could  lave  Vsi/.l,  but  would  not 

for  life,  but  rather  nobly  chose 

than  safety  from  his  own. 


3.  Grandly  j  splendidly. 
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I  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 
design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pilbv.  >  When  could 
an  emperor's  ashes  bsve  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as 
lu  lt»  midat  of  hia  metropolis,  and  on  die  top  of 
•o  exalud  a  inonumer*  ?  Addison  on  Italy 

No'body.  n.  t.  [no  and  body.']    No  one ; 
not  any  one. 

'Ibis  »  tlve  tune  of  our  catch  played  by  Use 
picture  of  nobody.  Stainicare,  Tetn/xil. 

It  fell  to  Coke's  turn,  for  whom  nobody  cared, 
to  Ira  made  die  sacrifice ;  and  be  was  out  of  hi* 
office.  Clarendon. 

If  in  company  you  oH'cr  something  for  a  jest, 
and  nuAwJy  seconds  you  on  your  own  laughter, 
you  may  condemn  uVir  taste,  and  appeal  to  better 
judgements ;  but  in  the  mean  time  you  make  a 
very  indifferent  figure.  Smjft,  Miscclt. 

No'CENT.f  adj.  [nocens,  Latin.] 

1.  Guilty ;  criminal. 

Tbe  carl  of  Devonshire  bein^  intenatad  to  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  ratlier  feared  tluui  nxenl  t 
yet  a*  one,  Ulat  might  be  die  object  of  other  plot*, 
remained  prisoner  us  ibe  Tower  during  die  king's 
life.  Bacon,  lie*.  I'll. 

Secretly  Catetby  resorta  to  you— to  enquire 
whether  it  were  lawful,  coiuidcring  the  necessity 
of  the  time,  to  uodertake  an  enterprise  for  the  ad- 
emeat  of  tb«  Calhotick  rvligion,  though  it 
likely  dial,  among  many  that  were  nocent, 
<  should  perhb  that  were  Innocent. 
IM.  Xartkampt.  IVawi  ojrii.  Cornet,  (IfiOfi,)  A  a.  2. 
God  made  us  naked  and  innocent,  yet  we  pre- 
sently made  ourselves  nocent. 

Hettyt,  Serm.  Chr.  Day,  p.  74.  (IG58.) 
A  great  scruple  arose  even  in  the  mind*  of  the 
most  confident  assassinates,  wbetlitr  the  nocent 
and  die  innocent  might  be  destroyed  and  perish 
together. 

Bp.  Peanon,  Serm.  (Not  5.  1673,)  p.  21. 

2.  Hurtful;  mischievous. 

Hia  bead  the  midst,  well  wor  d  widi  subtile 
wiles: 

Not  yet  in  horrid  shade,  or  dismal  den, 
Nor  nocent  yet ;  but  on  die  grassy  herb, 
Fearless  unfear'd  las  slept.  Hilton,  P.  I,. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.  Pkilija. 
They  meditate  whether  the  virtue*  of  the  one 
Owill  eialt  or  diminish  the  force  of  tbe 
correct  any  of  its 


One 


criminal. 


No'cknt.*  n.  *. 
Not  now  in  use. 

Catcsby,  coming  unto  Garnet,  —  tukcdi,  whe- 
ihar  for  tbe  good  and  promotion  of  tlw  Catholick 
cause  against  licreticks,  it  be  lawful  or  not, 
amongst  many  nocenu,  to  destroy  and  take  away 
some  Innocents  also. 

jar  S.  Coir,  Proceed,  ag.  Gttrnet,  (IGOC.)  P..  3.  b. 
No  nocent  is  absolved  by  the  verdict  of  hluwelf. 

Aws,  Chr.  Mor.  i.  22. 

No'cive.*  adj.  [nocivut,  Lat.]    Hurtful ; 
destructive. 

Be  it  mat  some  nocin  or  hurtful  thing  be  to- 
wards us,  must  ftw  of  necessity  follow  thereupon  ? 

Hooker. 

A  tow  proving  either  idle,  unprofitable,  or 
unjust,  or  nocue  and  hurtful  to  the  common  good. 

Skrlttsn,  Mir.  of  Ant.  p.  80O. 

NOCK.+  n.  *.  [nocke,  Teut.  nocchia,  Ital.] 

1.  A  slit;  a  nick;  a  notch:  as  of  au  arrow, 
bow,  or  spindle.  Huloet. 

The  good  Beachcr  that  mended  his  bolte  with 
cutting  of  die  nocke. 

Martin,  Uarr.  <f  Priests,  (15.54,)  H  h.  i.  b. 

2.  The  fundament.   Let  feues. 

When  die  date  of  »«<*  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympatbetick  snout.  IloUtbras. 

To  Nock.  tr.  a.    To  place  upon  the  notch. 
vol.  n. 


Than  tooke  be  up  hi»  bow 

"  tbe 


And 

futUTv  grii)(\!  did  jfrow. 
No'CKEl).«  adj.  [from  nod.] 


all  thecr 

Cnapman. 

Notched. 
Sherwood. 


Chaucer,  Bom.  H. 

fnox  and  tint. 

of  walking  in 
liaUry. 
and  ambuio, 
his  sleep- 


Arrows  — « 
Xoch'tl  and  festhrrid  aright. 

Noctambula'tion.*  «.  *. 
btdo,  Latin.]  The  act 
sleep. 

Nocta'*ibulo.  n.  t.  [nax 
Latin.]    One  who  walks  i 

Ilespiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep  is  no 
argument  against  its  being  voluntary.  What 
sliall  we  say  of  nociamlmloi  I  There  are  voluntary 

to  avoid  pain. 

Nocti'dial.  adj.  [nortis  and  dies,  Lat.] 
Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

The  noclidial  day,  the  lunar  periodick  month, 
ami  the  solar  year,  ore  natural  and  universal : 


hut  incommensurate  each  to  another,  and  difficult 
to  be  reconciled.  Haider. 
Xocti'perous.  adj.  [nox  and Jero.]  Bring- 
ing night.  Diet. 
SOCTI'LUCA.*  «.s.  [Latin;  nor,  the 
night,  and  luceo,  to  shine.]    A  kind  of 
phosphorus,  shining  in  tlie  night,  witli- 
out  any  light  thrown  upon  it. 
Nocti'lucois,*  adj.  [from  noclUuen.'] 
Shining  in  the  night. 

Tliis  appearance  was  occasioned  by  myriads  of 
nocliluanu  Nereids;  that  inhabit  the  ocean,  and 
on  every  agitation  become  at  certain  times  sp- 
end often  remain  sticking  to  I  lie  oars ; 


a  better  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  aa  they  ap- 
pear every  night  to  us ;  and  it  may  serve  for  a 

nocturnal,  and  shew  tU-  true  hour  of  the  night. 

Il'utu. 

No'cfMKNT.*  n.  t.  [uocumcntum,  Lat.] 
Harm.    Not  in  use. 

All  these  nayful  nocumentt  are  die  holy  fruites 
of  lite  whordome  of  thai  church. 

Bale  m  the  Bee.  P.  ii.  (1.MO,)  sign.  k.  vii. 

No'ci-ous.*  adj.  [nocuut,  Lat.]  Noxioun; 
hurtful.  Bailey. 
Though  the  basilisk  be  a  nocuous  creature. 

£irniv,  Spec.  J/unr/i,  p.  467. 

To  NOD.f  v.  n.  [Of  uncertain  derivation: 
nv'v,  Or.  nulo,  Lat.  atnneidio,  Welsh. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  It  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  Sax.  hnrran,  caput  mclinare. 
The  past  tense  of  hnijwi  is  hnah.  By 
adding  to  hnah,  or  nah,  the  participial 
termination  ed  we  have  naked,  nan'd, 
nad  (a  broad)  or  nod.  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  198.] 
1.  To  decline  the  head  with  a  quick 
motion. 

On  die  fiudi  of  Jove  rdy. 
When  nodding  to  d»y  suit  he  bows  die  sky. 

Diydea. 


2.  To  pay  a  slight  bow. 
Cassius  must  bend 
If  Ow 

3. 


dcti'vagast.  adj.    [noctixagas,  Lat.] 
Wandering  in  the  nigbt.  Diet. 
Noctivioa'tion 


J).imtt,  I 

and,  like  glow-worms,  give  a  fits*  light. 
NOCTI'VAGA 

"nig 

m.  s.  [from  noctiva/rtu, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  rambling  or  wander- 
ing in  the  night. 

Could  be  not  remember  what  befel  him,  when, 
upon  Use  entrance  of  his  adventures,  diis  vertigo 
of  noetmgnlion  and  watching  his  arma  seized  him  ? 

tUufton  on  D-  s7»«<X»,  p. 

Tbo  townunen  acknowledge  6s.  Sd.  to  be  paid 
for  Hocthjigqtion. 

A.  Wood,  Life  of  Himsttf,  p.  274. 

No'ctuahv.  ».  s.  [from  nod  us,  Lat.]  An 
account  of  what  passes  by  night. 

I  Issve  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscel- 
lanies in  my  Noetuary,  which  1  sliall  send  to  en- 
rich your  paper.  Addimrn. 

No'cti'Bk.  n.  s.  [nocturne,  Fr.  noctttrnus, 
Lat.]  An  ofBcc  of  devotion  performed 
in  the  night. 

The  rcliuucs  being  conveniently  placed  before 
die  church-door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated 
that  night  before  them,  and  the  nectnm  and  the 
matins  for  die  honour  of  the  saints,  whose  the 
reliquet  are.  StUlinfJIeel. 

NOCTU  RNAL,  adj.  [nocturnal,  Lat.] 
Nightly. 

rrocn  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
Xoctvmal  beams  that  emulate  the  day.  Dryden. 

I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream, 
which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till  audi 
time  as  you  yourself  shall  gratify  tbe  publick  with 
any  of  your  nod u mid  discoveries.  Additm, 


instrumrnt 


Noctu'unal.  n.  s.  Au 
which  observations  are 
uight. 

That  projection  of  tbe  stars 
the  stars  in  our  horinm,  and  therefor 
and  * 


the 
.11 

to 


hi*  body, 
ut  nod  on  him. 
To  bend  downwards  with  quick  motion. 

When  a  pine  is  hewn  on  tbe  plains, 
And  (be  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Labouring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatening  all, 
i  tliat  she  ivxil,  considering  where  to 
Dryden. 


This  way  and 
fall. 

He  climbs  the  mountain  rocks, 
Fir'd  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 

Thornton. 

i.  To  be  drowsy. 

Your  two  predecessors  were  famous  for  their 
dreams  and  visions,  and  contrary  to  all  other 
audioes,  nertr  pleased  their  readers  more  than 
wlien  they  were  nodding.  A4di*vn. 

To  Nod.*  r.  a. 

1.  To  bend;  to  incline. 

Cleopatra 

Hath  nodded  him  to  her :   lie  liatb  given  bis 
empire 

Up  to  a  whore.         Shohpcarc,  Ant.  and  Clcap. 

1.  To  shake. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  j 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plum**, 
Fan  you  into  despair.  Siattpenre,  Coriot. 

Nod.  «.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head. 

Children  being  to  be  restrained  by  the  parents 
only  in  vicious  things ;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought 
to  correct  them  when  they  do  amiss. 

Loobr  en  Education. 
A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  God ; 
Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  nod  : 
And  life  and  death  depend  on  my  decree.  Privr. 
%  A  quick  declination. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Itcady  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  tbe  deep. 

Shcitpem,  Biok-  III. 
9.  The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiuess. 
Every  drowsy  nod  shakes  their  doctrine  who 
teach,  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking.  Lode. 
4.  A  slight  obeisance. 
Will  be  give  you  tbe  nad  r 

Skalupcare,  Trait,  and  Creu. 
Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  ralbor  to 
have  my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will 
nod,  aiul  to  off  to  them 

5  B 


NOD 

Noda'tion.t  n.s.  [from  not/o.  ]   The  state 
of  being  knotted,  or  act  of  making  knots. 

Coekeram* 

No'ddesj.*  adj.  [from  nod.]    Bent ;  de- 
clined. 

To  tbe  barn  the  nodden  sheaves  they  drove. 

Tnenuan,  Cast,  (find.  i.  10. 

No'DDEft/f  n.  t.  [from  nod-] 

1.  One  wlio  makes  nods. 

A  Mi  or  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers, 
whose  business  it  to  strangle  all  other  offering  of 
wit  in  their  birth.  P'/«- 

2.  A  drowsy  person. 

Wc  have  ihown,  thai,  according  to  Moie  hit 
philoMpiijr,  th«  kouI  is  secure  both  from  death,  and 
iron  sleep  after  death,  which  those  drowsy  nodaVn 
over  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  hate  very  oscitantly 
collected.  Hare,  Con}.  Cobb.  (1653.)  Ded. 

No'ddle.  n.  «.  [Iinol,  Saxon.]    A  head ; 
in  contempt. 

Her  care  ahall  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  tbree-legg'd  .tool. 

Skakxjtm  r-' . 

Let  our  wines  without  ralnarc,  or  stain,  be  all 
fine, 

Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  meddle. 

B.  Jonson. 

My  head's  not  made  of  bra*;, 
As  friar  Bacon's  noddle  was.  Hudiiw. 

He  would  not  bare  it  said  before  the  people, 
that  images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  Lalria,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  because  the  distinctions  neces- 
sary to  defend  it  are  too  subtile  for  their  noddle*. 

SMIingJlret. 

Cone,  master,  I  haw  a  project  in  my  noddle, 
rltal  shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you  back  again, 
with  as  good  will  as  ever  she  went  from  you. 

V  Estrange. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth  ? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth  ; 
And  laughing  at  so  fond  and  rain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoary  noddle  of  it.  mask.  Add'«m. 

Thou  that  art  ever  hslf  the  city's  grace, 
And  add'*  to  solemn  noddle,,  solemn  pace. 

FcnliMt. 

No  DDV.f      *•  Cfrom  naudin,  Norman, 

French.] 
1 .  A  simpleton  ;  an  idiot. 


N  O  I 

These  tbe  midwife  eulteth  off,  contriving  then 
into  a  knot  dose  unto  the  body  of  the  infant ; 
from  whence  ensuetb  that  tortuosity,  or  compli- 
cated noriaiify  we  call  the  narel. 

Brown,  I'tdg.  Err. 
It  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength.  Johnson,  in  Banedft  Life  of  him. 

Nono'sous.f  *i  adj.  [nodottu,  Latin.  This 
No'oous.      J     is  not  a  word  in  either 
form,  much  in  two.    Cockeram  gives 
nodosoui.~\    Knotty;  full  of  knots. 

This  is  seldom  affected  with  the  gout,  and  when 
that  becometh  n.xlosu,  men  continue  not  long  after 


N  O  I 


as  of* 


1  I*  tl  lot's  not  in  print  they 


1% 


hold  a  ntnl>ly, 
in  print, 
sign.  O.  3.  I 


Dorset,  HVi 
Soft  fellows,  stark  noddies. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  H9. 
The  whole  race  of  bawling,  fluttering  noddies, 
hy  what  title  soever  dignified,  are  a-kln  to  the  ass 
in  this  fable.  J/ Estrange. 

*>.  A  game  at  cards. 

Why  should  not  the  thrifty  and  right  worshipful 
game  of  post  and  pair  content  them,  or  the  witty 
invention  of  noddy  f  B.  Jonsvn,  Masques. 

Room  for  fresh  gammers ;  hene  is  a  d*«-board 
to  my  hoot's  FWdJy-board,  Moors  and  Christians. 

GayUn,  on  D.  Qua.  p.  339. 

Node.  n.  *•  [*odus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  knot;  a  knob. 

'I.  A  swelling  on  the  bone. 

If  nodes  he.  the  cam  of  the  esam,  foment  with 
spirits  of  wine  wherein  opium  and  saffron  have 
been  dissolved.  Wiseman. 
3.  Intersection. 

All  these  variations  are  finished  in  nineteen 


NO  DULE,  n.  s.  inodultu,  Latin.]  A 
small  lump. 

Those  minerals  in  tlie  strata,  arc  either  found  in 
grains,  or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lumps, 
or  nodules :  which  nodules  arc  either  of  an  irregular 
figure,  or  of  a  figure  somewhat  more  regular. 

iroodsmrd,  Kal.  HiM. 

No'nui.En.*  adj.  [from  nodule.}  Having 
little  knots  or  lumps. 

Dissect  with  hammers  fine 
The  granite  rock  ;  the  nodufd  flint  calcine. 

Danoin,  Hotan.  Garden,  P.  I. 

No'el.»    See  Nowkl. 

Noe'tick.*  adj.  [«Sr«c<,  Greek.]  Intel- 
lectual ;  transacted  by  the  understand- 
ing. 

All  learning,  whether  noeikk  or  manual,  of 
book  or  hand,  proceeds  from  God,  wbo  is  as  truly 
parent  of  the  one,  as  of  ihc  other. 

\raterh,m*c,  ApoI.jar  Learn.  (1653.)  p.  13. 

Nog.*  n.  *.  [an  abbreviation  of  noggin.] 

1 .  A  little  pot.  Winner. 

2.  Ale.  Grote. 

Walpole  bud  a  quart  of  nag  on't. 
He'd  cither  make  a  hog  or  dog  on't. 

Swift,  Plot  niscav. 

3.  Nog  of  a  mill ;  the  little  piece  of  wood, 
which,  rubbing  against  the  hopper, 
makes  the  corn  fall  from  it. 

Cot  grave,  and  Shertcood. 
No'ooen.  adj.  Hard ;  rough  ;  harsh. 

He  put  on  a  bard,  coarse,  nogs-cn  sWrt  of  Pen- 
dril's .  £sca/K  of  Kiae  Caarkt. 

No'coiN.t  *•  [nouel,  German  ;  a  pint.] 
A  small  mug. 

Of  drinking  cups  divers  and  sundry  sorts  wc 
have  :  —  some  of  maple,  some  of  holly :  —  mazers, 
brnnd-moutb'd  dishes,  nsggtas,  whiskiits  pig- 
gins,  Ac. 

Heywood,  Drunkard  Opened,  .J  r.  (1635,1  P-  *S. 


years,  nearly  agreeing  with  the  course  of  the  nodes , 
i.  e.  the  points  in  the  ecliptic  where  the  moon 
rroaseth  that  circle  aa  she  passelb  to  her  northern 
which  node*  are 


the 

HMrr. 


[circle 
latitude ; 
nead  and  tail  of  the  dragon. 

Nooo'siTY-t     *•  [nodositf,  French,  Cot 
grave;  from  nodottu,  Latin.]  Compli 
knot. 


laughed  in  his  < 


'  the  squire  tlx 


other  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  hint  on  tl* 
hark.  ArtulhnM- 

No'gcixg.*  «.  *.  [In  building.]  A  par- 
tition framed  of  timber  scantlings,  with 
the  interstices  filled  up  by  bricks. 


Noi'akcb.+    See  Notakce. 
To  Noie-t    See  To  Nov. 
Noi'KR.t   See  Noter. 
Not'ous-t   Sec  Noyous. 
To  Noist.*  v.  a.  [oint,  French  t  from 
oindreJ]    To  anoint.  Barret. 
Noinied  with  sweet  smells  and  odours.  Huloet. 

NOISE.f  «.  t-  [noise,  French;  which 
Menage  derives  from  the  Latin,  tioxia, 
or  noxa,  employed  in  the  sense  of  jur- 
gimn,  simnltai,  scolding,  strife.  Serenius 
refers  it  to  the  Icel.  hnya,  nittra,  stri- 
dere.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  sound. 


visit, 


iboUt 


ffss.  rvli.  si. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  sound,  or  a  meio- 
dious  noise  of  birds  aamonc;  the  spreading  bnmclirs, 
these  things  made  then  swoon.        Wit.  xvii.  It. 

Great  motions  in  nature  pass  without  sound  or 
iwssr.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  scalar  to  us  perceived  ;  though  in 
some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  es- 


ShnVee  your  hearts,  while  through 
hear 


the  cloud. 

Waller. 

2.  Outcry:  clamour;  boasting  or  i 
tunate  talk. 

What  >imk  have  we  had  ahoi 
of  diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood. 

linker  t>n  Learnsof. 

3.  Occasion  of  talk. 

Socrates  lived  in  Atlsmsduringthe  great  plague, 
which  has  made  so  much  twist  through  all  ages, 
and  never  caught  the  lc-wt  infection. 

Addisvn,  Stsect. 

i.  A  concert ;  and  those  who  performed  a 
concert.    In  both  meanings  obsolete. 

Sec,  if  thou  canst  find  out  Soeak'a  itour ; 
Mrs.  Teanlicct  would  fain  hear  some  musick. 

Shalispearr,  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 
There  he  guests  and  meat  now,  how  shall  we  do 
for  musick?^  The  smell  of  the  vcniw>n,  going 
through  the  street,  will  invite  one  none  of  ftdhrrs 
or  other.  B.  Jonson,  Spicetne. 

God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  rtotar. 

Psalm  xlvii.  5. 

Divinely  warbled  voice, 
Answering  the  stringed  tsoisr.  Mtiton,  Ode  Itfatk. 
To  Noise,  c.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
sound  loud. 

Hnrm 

Those  trrrours,  which  thou  speak 'st  of,  did  me 

I  never°fcat''d  tbey  could,  though  nesting  loud 
And  threatening  niglu  Udlon,  P.  A. 

To  Noisk.  x>.  a.  To  spread  by  rumour,  or 
report. 

All  thoM'  sayings  were  nossed  abroad  tltrouglwut 
all  tbe  hill  country.  Si.  Luke,  I.  G5. 

1  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  young 
nobles  from  hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of 
our  prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly  wdsed, 

Walton. 

They  might  bus  and  whisper  it  one  to  another ; 
and  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  presence  of  the 
apostle,  they  then  lift  up  their  voices,  and  notard 
it  about  Use  city.  lien  dry. 

Noi'sF.vuL.t  adj.  [noue  and  full.']  Loud ; 
clamorous. 

A  rook-yard  in  a  spring  morning  is  neither  so 
ill.m.rns.ar/'J.  as  is  one  of  Utcse. 

Frlthauv,  lies.  i.  9S. 
That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  trade. 
Whose  naueful  valour  docs  no  foe  invade. 

'  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy. 


Noi'selkss.  adj.   [from  nour.] 
without  sound. 

On  our  quirk 'st  decrees. 
The  inaudible  and  ruxsrlesl  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  tbem.  Skakspeere. 

So  iMtsfirsi  would  I  live  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
Hut  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 

Drylen. 

Cosivinc'd,  that  noiseless  piety  might  dwrll 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well.  Baric, 

Noi'sisess.  n.  s.  [from  noity.')  LoudiK?«s 
of  sound;  importunity  of  clamour. 
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Noi'i 


N  O  L 

ft.  «.  [MtM  and  maker,'] 


V 

KOI'SOME.  adj.  \noioio,  Italian.] 
].  Noxious;  mischievous;  unwhole 

Id  cat*  it  may  be  pro  rati,  that  among  the 
Dumber  of  rites  and  order*  common  unto  both, 
there  arc  pnrtirulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  un- 
lawful in  regsrd  of  Wmt  special  bad  snd  noit.'me 
iltty  |  then  U  do  doubt  bat  we  ought  10  rs> 


'  to  rrtxjp  tile  other  %lill.  Hooker. 
The  brake  and  the  cockle  are  notion*  too  much. 

Tuner. 

All  roy  plant*  1  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  fuaarme  winds,  and  blAstjug  tjpours  chill. 

Jfsftom,  A  reader. 
Gravisca,  rsutame  from  the  neighbouring  fen, 
And  bb  own  Cam  sent  three  hundred  men. 

Dryien. 

Tbe  noimmc  pestilence,  that  in  open  war 
Terrible,  marches  through  tbe  tnid-day  air, 
And  scatters  death.  Prior. 
2.  Offensive;  disgusting. 

The  seeing  these  effects,  will  be 
Both  ikiuiiv  and  infectious.     SJialrtpeart,  Cymb. 

Foul  word*  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  (•  noisome. 

Shaliprnre,  Much  Ado. 
The  filthineas  of  hia  amell  wa>  noimnt  to  all  his 
army.  2  Jfac.  la.  0. 

An  crrour  in 
in  the  head,  which  ia 
qoently  mortal 

Not'soMPXY.t  adv.  [from  noisontt  ]  With 
a  fetid  stench ;  with  an  infectious  steam. 

The  fir,  whereof  that  coffin  ia  made,  yield*  a 
natural  redolence,  atone;  now  that  it  ia  stuffed 
thus  naitomrfy,  all  bclpsare  too  little tocuumcrvail 
tlut  went  of  corruption. 

Bp.  HtU,  Octal,  itrdit.  {  M. 

Noi'soMENKSs.f  n.  ».   [from  noisome.] 
Apt  ocas  to  disgust;  offensiveneas. 

not  subject  to  any  foggy  nousmcises*  from  fena 
or  marshes.  WoUe*  on  Architecture. 

Soitomenett  or  disfigurement  of  body. 

Milton,  Dad.  and  Due.  of  Dir.  i.  10. 
A  kind  of  carcass,  or  piece  of  nmmmtitcu. 

Hammond,  Worht,  iii.  697. 
If  be  roust  net.il'.  be  seta,  with  all  his  filth  and 
aasjossraru  about  him,  be  promises  biuuelf,  bow. 
ever,  that  it  will  be  aome  allay  to  hit  reproach,  to 
be  but  on*  of  many  to  march  in  a  troop. 

Noi'sy.  adj.  [from  "owe.] 

1.  Sounding  loud. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 

O  leaee  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  aee 
Our  country  cots,  and  lire  content  with  me ! 

Drylen. 

To  nciry  fooK  a  grave  attrntion  lend.  Smith. 

Alllauugh  he  employs  hia  talents  wliolly  in  hia 
closet,  be  is  aure  to  raiw  tbe  hatred  of  the  nouy 
crowd.  ou'yt. 

Noll,  n.  t.   [hnol,  Saxon.]    A  head  ;  a 
noddle. 

An  aaa'a  nott  I  Hied  on  hia 

NO'LI  me  tangere.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cancerous 
rated  by  applications. 

2.  A  plant. 

Kali  me  langtrt  may  be  planted  among  your 
flower*  for  utc  rarity  of  it.  Mortimer, 

Noi/t'tios.  »■  s.    [W/'/io,  Latin.]  Un- 
willingness :  opposed  to  volition. 
Proper  acta  ef  the  will  are,  volition,  rwliiion, 


■c- 


N  0  M 

No'mad,»    1  adj.  [nomade,  French ;  assise, 
No'madick.J    »yairxi<,  Greek,  from  ttfim, 
to  feed.]    Kudo;   savage;  having  no 
fixed  abode,  and  shifting  it  for  the  con- 
venience of  pasturage. 

We  are  gtad  to  rind  these  lDt  and  moat  au- 
thontick  observations  on  this  named  tribe,  thua 
hruugbt  together  Into  on  view, 

On  the  Journal l/ur  Jtuuia,  Brit.  Cril.  (1798.) 

No'mad.»  n.  s.  [see  the  adjective.]  A 
wandering  tribe  or  party.  The  sub- 
stantive is  old. 

Fierce  Iduroxsn,,  who  in  lunodf  stray. 

Sandyt,  TV.  of  the  1'ialmt,  (16S6.)  p.  ISC. 

No'mancy.  it.  $.  [nomance,  nomancie,  Fr. 
ttomen.  Latin,  and  su«»/«»*,  Greek.]  The 
art  of  divining  the  fates  of  persons  by 
the  letters  that  form  their  names.  Dirt. 

No'mbles.  *>.  s.  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
Sec  Numbles. 

Nome  *  ».  x.  [mtuc,  Greek;  from  »«'>**>  to 
feed,  and  to  distribute.] 

1.  Province;  tract  of  country;  an  Egyptian 
government  or  division. 

Zoan  or  Tarda,  the  bead  of  a  name,  was  a  most 
ancient  and  famous  dry  of  the  Delta. 

The  Student,  (1750.)  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

He  told  his  brethren,  that  they  and  his  aged 
father  should  dwell  near  Mm -,  and  be  placed 
them  with  Pharaoh**  own  shepherds  in  the  He- 
liopoUtau  name,  which  bordered  on  tbe  Red  Sea, 
and  of  which  the  metropolis  was  On,  or  Heliopo- 
II,.  _  This  country,  being  situated  aome  leagues 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  annual  inundation*  of  that  river,  and 
therefore  was  a  more  proper  place  of  residence  for 
shepherds  and  tbe  pasturage  of  Dorks,  than  any 
other  of  the  Egyptian  runner. 

Afauricr,  Mitt,  if  Hindustan,  vol.  U.  (1798.) 

2.  [from  nomen,  Latin.]  In  algebra,  a 
simple  quantity  affixed  to  some  other 
quantity  by  its  proper  sign. 

N0MENCLA'T0R.\  n-  s.  [Latin;  »o- 
mendateur,  French.]  One  who  calls 
things  or  persons  by  their  proper  names. 

They  were  driven  to  have  thair  nitmrnelotnri. 
controllers,  or  remembrancers,  to  tell  them  the 
names  of  tbeir  servants  and  people  about  tbem,  so 
many  they  were.    Haketrilt  on  Tromtenet,  p.  421. 

What,  will  Cupid  turn  nomenctntor,  and  cry 
tbem  ?  *  B,  Jonoom.  CunthnWe  Jirvcii, 

There  were  a  set  of  man  in  old  Home,  called  by 
the  name  of  namcneUdeei  i  that  is,  in  English,  men 
who  could  call  crery  one  by  his  nunc. 

Aiditon,  Guardian.,  No.  107. 

Are  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill 
nomrrtr/tf/ori  that  they  cannot  furnish  epilations 
lor  their  owners  ?  Sunft. 

Nomescla'thbss.*  *.  i.  A  femalt  no- 
menclator. 

I  have  a  win  who  ia  a  itoasersoiatoreat,  and  will 
be  ready  on  any  occasion  to  attend  the  ladies. 

Adduon,  Guard,  No.  107. 
Nombncla'ture.  a.  t.  [nomenciaturt,  Fr. ; 
nomenclalura,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  naming. 

To  say  where  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconcile* t, 
that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  rioasencfatirr*  for  it, 
is  but  a  shift  of  ignorance.        Aocun,  A'«<.  ifitf. 

2.  A  vocabulary ;  a  dictionary. 

Tli*  watry  pkntalioni  fall  Dot  under  that  rto- 
mrnc<arurT  isf  Adam,  which  unto  lem-vtrknu  ani- 
mals assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  tbeir 
natures.  Brvum. 

NO'MINAL.  r»ej>.  [nomnolu,  Latin.]  Re- 
ferring to  names  rather  than  to  things  j 
not  real ;  titular. 


NO  M 


FvoaVsaad  ia  all  tbe  n;,™! 
A  mi  real  ways  beyond  tfaetn  all. 

The 
word  is  not  s 


dob  of  the 
lure  of  it. 

J'ear -urn. 


of  gold  ia  that  cwrjplt* 
Ia  for;  as  a  body  yellon 


idea  Uw  word  gold  i 

of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible,  and  lied. 
But  the  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  tbe  in- 
seosihlcpsm  of  that  body  on  which  those  qualities 
depend.  ZscaV. 
Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  tbe  doctrine* 
1  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for 
l  of  odU-rinc  to  its  i 


Mc-'mixal.*  ln.t.  One  of  the  »chola*ti- 
No'mihalist. j  cal  philosophers,  who 
maintained  that  words  or  names  only 
were  to  be  attended  to  in  all  logictil 
disquisitions.  "  TTiey  were  called  »o- 
minalt,  because  they  held  univtrtait  to 
be  not  res,  but  nomtna."  Bp. . 
Discharge,  Ac  (16SS,)  p.  121. 

Comments  toes  on  Peter  Lombard,  otuim., 
Thomists,  IU'sK,  .VornVrutir. 

Bvrt.jn,  Anot.  ff  Met.  p.  677. 

Superficial  men,  who  cannot  get  beyond  tbe 
title  of  nominate.  B.  Jon  ton,  Dhaveritt. 

Tbe  faction  now  of  the  lurmiisohjti  and  realists 
being  very  rife  and  frenuent  in  tbe  university. 

A.  Wood,  Ann.  Ufnv,  Ox.  undT  the  vrar  1341. 

To  No'minalize.*  v.  a.  [nontinalu,  Lat.] 
To  convert  into  a  noun. 

Verbs,  (where  else  circumlocution  must  be 
used,)  neinmaUzed,  do  admit  one  termination 
familiarly.        Internet,  for  Oral.  (16B2.)  p.  39. 
No'minaily.T  "dv.  [from  nominal.']  By 
name  ;  with  regard  to  a  name ;  titularly. 

ThU,  nomuioiTy  no  tax,  In  reality  comprehends 
all  taxes, 

J?ur*r,  Obtem.  on  the  State  of  the  Xatkm,  f  1T«9.) 
To  No'minate.  v.a.  [nomino,  Latin.] 
1 .  To  name ;  to  mention  by  name. 

Suddenly  to  noaiMSts  them  all, 
It  is  impossible.  Skahpeare,  Hen.  VI. 

One  lady,  I  may  civilly  spare  to  nosnosote,  for 
her  sex's  sake,  whom  he  termed  the  spider  of  the 


2.  To  entitle ;  to  call. 

A  read,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didt.t  thou  benight  me.  born  of  KngluJi  blood, 
Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  doon  tssmtrtatr.  S[*<.ter. 

S.  To  set  down ;  to  appoint  by  name. 

If  jrou  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day,  let  the  fbr- 

Hc  nominated  for  an  eoua)  pound 

Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  off.  Aobneare. 

Never  having  intended,  never  dejinned  nay  heir 
IB  that  sense,  wc  cannot  L  ijKct  he  should  neminn/r 
or  sppomt  any  person  to  it.  Locke. 

No'mixately.*  advm  [from  nominate.] 
Particularly. 

X.0CU4  reiiguttui  is  that  which  is  assigned  to 
some  offices  of  rL-li(riot).  snd  numowtrA/  where  tZic 
body  of  a  dead  person  hath  hcen  buried.  Spctmon. 

NoMi!»A'Tio>i.t  «.*•  [ftoim'aaiton,  French  ; 

from  nonw'ntJfc'.] 
1.  The  act  of  mentioning  by  name. 

The  forty -otir  irninedbte  elector*  of  the  duke 
must  be  all  of  several  families,  and  of  tbem 
tsrenty-ttve  at  least  concur  to  this  noinwaisMS. 

ITotton. 

Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines ;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  bis  prince,  and 
obedience  to  bis  mother,  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  hia  sioasrnatim,  a*  the 
repute  of  bis  Inning  and  virtue  ware  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  wme  till,  to  him. 


2.  The 


Fett,  Lift  of  Hammond. 

of  appointing. 
5  k  2 
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The  nomwation  of  penon*  la  placet  being  to 
principal  and  itsaepsvable  •  flower  of  hi«  crown, 
he  would  rwnc  to  himself.  Ctarend>n. 

In  England  the  king  hu  the  nomi»M*m  of  an 
archbishop  j   and  after  nominalism,  li«  tends  a 
range  dVllre  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  tlx? 
penon  elected  by  him.  -lylifc 
3.  Denomination. 

First,  shew  roar  namhnriyn.  — 
Of  my  name  to  make  cleclaracion, 
Without  any  dissimulation, 
I  am  called  Friendship. 

Ir'erer,  Morality  of  Lusty  Jurentut. 

Divers  characters  arc  given  to  several  persons 
by  which  tbey  are  distinguished  from  all  olltcrc  of 

VrartoH  on  Ike  Crtrd,  Art.  3, 
No'MIN ATlVR.f  <tdj.  [m  rTrammar»  "°«»"- 

attf,  French.]    The  epithet  of  the  case 
that  primarily  designate*  the  name  of 
any  thing,  and  is  called  right,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  case*  called  oblique. 
The  nominating  rase  cometh  before  the  verb. 

Lilly. 

He  dare*  not  tlu'nke  a  tlwught  that  ibe  nomi-  ' 
iteiitv  caae  goveroes  not  the  verb.  Oncrbury.  ' 

No'minatoR.*  n.t.  \_nominalor,  Lat.]  One 
that  names  or  appoints  to  a  place. 

While  Tiberius  Gracchus  wat  creating  new 
consuls,  one  of  the  norninalvn  suddenly  fell  down 
dead  :  however,  Gracchus  proceeded  and  finished 
the  creation.  UentUy,  nil.  l.i,is.  ,  M. 

Nomihe'e.*  n.  t.  A  person  nominated  to 
any  place  or  office. 

Komothe'ticai..»  aJj.  [w-seVrrj;,  Greek, 
a  legislator  ;  from  >o,so,-,  a  la*,  and  ..'4V'. 
to  establish.]  Legislative. 

Suppose  a  monarch,  win  bath  a  supreme  na-  I 
molhttical  power  to  make  a  law,  and  when  il  it 
made  and  written,  should  lay  it  up  io  "  orcliisis 
imperii,"  to  that  it  be  not  known  nor  published  to  ; 
hit  subjects ;  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  Us  neither  j 
it  nor  can  be  obliging  till  he  takes  care  for  the  I 
publishing  of  it.  lip.  Bartcnv,  Hem.  p.  i'Jn. 

jVOiV.  adv.  [Latin.]  Nat.  It  is  never 
used  separately,  but  sometime*  pre- 
fixed  to  word*  with  a  negative  poorer. 

Since  you  to  sum  regardant*  cast  my  faith, 
Lie*  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  Milt.  i*al>/i. 

Behold  alto  there  a  lay  Mi>is-residcncy  of  the 
rich,  which  in  times  of  peace,  too  much  neglecting  1 
their  habitations,  may  teem  to  have  provoked  God  1 
to  neglect  them.  Heyday. 

A  mere  inclination  to  matters  of  duty,  men  I 
reckon  a  willing  of  that  tiling  j  when  they  are  | 
justly  charged  with  au  actual  nonperformance  of 
wliat  the  law  requires.  Soul*. 

For  an  account  at  large  of  bishop  Sanderson's 
last  judgement  concerning  God's  concurrence  or 
nOT-concurremce  with  the  actions  of  rarn,  and  the  j 
positive  entity  of  sins  of  commission,  I  refer  you  ] 
to  bit  letters.  Pierce.  ' 

•or  idea*,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  em. 
ployed  about,  is  co-existence,  or  non-existence  in 
the  same  subject.  Locke. 
It  is  not  a  aim- act  which  introduces  a  custom, 

/lyhffe,  Partrgon- 
In  the  imperial  chamber  this  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted, vit.  I  do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is 
alleged.  And  the  reason  of  this  non-admission 
is,  its  great  uncertainty.  styt'ffe- 
An  apparitor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed 
the  parson,  that  lie  must  pay  the  tenths  to  such  a 


never  be  construed  as  a  general  diffidence  of  being 
able  to  support  the  charge  against  the  patent  and 
patentee.  Sufft. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ttrrinilcnce  of 
passions  upon  the  various  and  surprising  turns  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  in  a  long  evening  at  play; 
the  mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  const-, 
quroce  of  nan-attention  so  fatal  Smfl. 

NO'NAGE.f  n.  j.  [non  and  age  ;  nonage, 
old  French,  "  minorite,"  used  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  according  to  Laeombe.] 
Minority ;  time  of  life  before  legal 
maturity. 

In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 
Which  in  his  uonme,  counsel  under  him, 
And  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself 
Skill  govern  well.  fflsbpw,  flic*.  III. 

He  love  but  there,  let  poor  six  years 
Be  pos'd  with  die  mature*!  fears 
Man  trembles  at,  we  straight  shall  6nd 
Love  knows  no  nonag*  nor  tie.*  mind.  CVosAuir. 

We  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  oiitlcjuit), 
calling  that  to  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nonage. 

GtanrUle. 

"i'is  necessary  that  men  sliould  first  be  out  of 
their  nonage,  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual 
use  of  this  principle :  and  withal,  that  tltry  should 
be  ready  to  exert  and  cacrcise  their  faculties. 

WMcins- 

Those  cliarten  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's 
Miwff  ,•  and  if  there  could  have  been  any  such 
pretence,  tliat  alone  would  not  avoid  tliem.  If  ate. 

After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harring- 
ton, a  Fairfas,  before  Waller  and  Dcnhaui  were 
in  being ;  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage 
till  these  last  appeared.  Dryden. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  wliile  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Dryden. 

No's  aged.*  adj.  [from  nonage.']  Not 
arrived  at  due  maturity;  being  in 
nonage. 

Shade  not  that  dial  night  will  blind  too  soon  ; 
My  itt»i/s»'d  day  already  points  to  noon  ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit,  how  small  my  boon ! 

Quartet,  Kmil.  iii,  13. 
Til*  muse's  love  appears 
In  nenajt'sf  youth,  as  in  the  length  of  years. 

Brit.  PaM.  I  5. 


ler  his  seal  on  the  non-payment  of  them, 
that  he  refused  to  pay  them.  dyUft. 
The  ism-appouancc  of  persons  to  support  the 
ote  of  both  house*  of 


Nonattf.'kdance.*  n.  s.  [non  and  at- 
tentlttnce.]  The  not  giving  personal  at- 
tendance. 

XonnOtndanre  in  former  parliaments  ought  to 
be  a  bar  against  the  choice  of  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  it,  1 A.  I Mi/a*. 

XoNCE.f  »■*•  [The  original  of  this  word 
is  uncertain :  Skinner  imagines  it  to 
come  from  mvn  or  once  ;  or  from  nul:, 
German,  need  or  use:  Junius  derives  it 
less  probably  from  nuiance ;  to  do  fur 
the  nonet  being,  according  lo  him,  to  do 

it  merely  for  mischief.    Dr.  Joliuson  

Tyrwlntt  and  Riuon  suppose  it  to  be 
from  the  Latin  pro-nunc ;  viz.  for  ihe 
nunc,  i.e.  for  the  now,  the  occation  ;  the 
Lat.  nunc  being  corrupted  into  nonce  s 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  adds  that  "  so  anon 
came  from  the  Latin  ad-nunc."  But 
anon  has  a  very  different  origin.  The 
etymology,  which  Scronius  gives  of 
nutter,  seems  most  probable :  "  Iccl. 
nenna,  nenning,  arbitrium,  will,  incli- 
nation; Su.  Goth,  nenna,  nennns,  a  tc 
im'petraro  posse;"  i.e.  to  prevail  with 
one's  self  to  do  a  thing,  to  nave  a  mind 
to  do  it :    an  etymology,  to 


Dr.  Jumieson  had  also  inclined  before 
he  saw  the  observation  of  Serenius. 
Our  word  was  formerly  written  nonet 
and  nanrt ;  as  nones  by  R.  of  Gloucester 
and  Chaucer,  and  nanet  in  the  old  Ro- 
mance of  Ywoine  and  Gawin.  This  is 
in  favour  of  the  northern  etymon. 
Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  has  supposed  it 
to  be  from  the  French  nonce,  a  nuncio, 
the  prelate  whom  the  pope  used  to  send 
for  his  special  purposes,  for  the  none* ; 
Ho»ri>r,  in  the  Rom.  de  la  Rose,  for 
annoncer.']  Purpose;  intent;  design. 
Not  now  in  use. 

I  taw  a  wolf 
Nursing  two  wbclps ;  I  saw  ber  little  one* 
Iu  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave, 
While  she  Iter  neck  wrrath'd  from  tbero  for  tbr 
nonet.  Spenicr. 

They  used  at  6rst  to  fume  the  fish  in  a  bouse 
built  for  the  turner.  Cmur. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot, 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prcpar'd  him 
A  rhalice  for  the  nunce.         .Uniyearr,  Hamlet. 

Such  a  light  and  metal  I'd  dance, 
Saw  you  never ; 

And  tbey  lead  men  for  the  nance, 

That  mm  round  like  jiriiidlc-sumcs.     B.  Jjntan. 

A  voider  (in  tile  mince, 
I  wrong  the  devil  sliould  1  pick  their  bones. 

Clcmctand. 

Coining  ten  tiroes  for  the  nonce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  il  flow  but  once.  Oatlm. 

Noncompli'amce.*  n,  s.  [non  and  compli- 
ance.'] Refusal  to  comply  with  any 
request. 

The  first  act  of  noM-nmi/Vtaisee  tendcth  you  to 
gaol  again.  Li.  Holifai. 

N'oNcoxyo'aMisc*  adj.   [non  and  cwj- 
form.]    Not  joining  in  the  established 
religion. 
A  nm-confmntng  t 


NoKcoNro'RMisr.t  «•  *•  [«o«  and  conform- 
hi.] 

1.  One  who  refuses  to  comply  with  others. 

U  it  just,  it  it  handsome,  that  I  should  be  a 
nan-conformitt  either  in  the  publick  sorrow  or  joy  ? 

Barron;  vol.  iii.  S.  9. 

2.  One  who  refuses  to  join  in  the  estab- 
lished worship. 

On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himself  a  mm- 


eiinformist,  ai;d  had  i 
spiritual  guide. 


to  be  hia 
Sutfi. 


n.  I.  \non 


and 


Nos'confo'rmity. 
formity.) 

1 .  Refusal  of  compliance. 

The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by 
reason  or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  autlsorrty 
with  it ;  a  conformity  or  ni.siiws/omst/y  to  it, 
determine*  their  actions  to  be  morally  good  or 
evil.  Watt*,  LogK-k. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  re- 
ligion. 

Since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church,  are  so  much  struck  at,  and  all  upon  a  pka 
of  conscience,  it  will  concern  us  to  examiue  the 
force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adversaries  arc  still 
setting  up  at  the  grand  pillar  and  buiteress  ot  non- 
conformity. South,  Sent. 

The  lady  will  plead  the  toleration  which  allow* 
her  nonomfrrmily  in  this  particular. 

jfiltliWH,  O^WCi. 

Nosdeschi'i'T.*  adj.  [non  and  detcript, 
old  French.]  Undescribed :  used  also 
as  a  substantive  for  any  natural  pro- 
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described. 


None.  adj.  [»*  one  ,  nan,  ne  ane,  Saxon.] 
1.  Not  one:  u»ed  both  of  person*  and 


<i.  17. 


things. 
Y«  thai  I  flee 


Thai  killing  power  is  none  at 
I  gave  it  to  thy  »oice  and  eyes : 
Thy  sweets,  thy  gram,  all  arc  mine; 
Thou  art  my  Mar,  sbln'st  in  my  skies.  Caror. 

Th«t  fowl  which  is  *me  of  the  lightest,  can 
eaiily  more  itself  up  and  down  in  the  air  without 
•Curing  its  wings.  WHtrns. 

Another,  which  is  none  of  the  leant  advnnu;^-, 
of  hope  is  if»  grost efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
setting  too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyment*. 

ytddian,  Spi 


NON 

NoKBxi'5TKNCB.t  r.  t.  [mm  and  exult  nee.] 
1.  Inexistence ;  negation  of  being. 

How  uiscomfortablc  would  it  lie  to  lie  down  in 


NON 


llu 


U.- 


Not  any :  no  was  in  this  sense  used 
anciently  before  a  consonant,  and  none 
before  a  vowel. 

Six  day*  thall  ye  gather  it,  but  on  tlx  tabUil. 
there  shall  be  none.  End.  xvi.  26. 

Thy  ure  shall  hanit  in  doubt,  and  thou  ahalt 
have  neitf  aseuranee  of  ibis  life.    Devi,  xxviii.  66. 

Before  the  deluge,  the  air  waa  calm ;  none  of 
tboae  tumultuary  motions  of  vapours,  which  the 
muimtaint  and  winds  cause  in  our*. 

Hurnet,  Theory. 

The  meat  glaring  and  notorious  passages,  are 
none  of  the  finest.  Fdlm  an  the  Ounvij. 

3.  Not  other. 

This  it  none  other  but  the  bouse  of  God,  and 
the  gate  of  hcarco.  Gen.  iniii.  1 7. 

4.  None  of  sometimes  signifies  only  em- 
phatically nothing. 

My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice; 
and  Israel  would  none  of  roc.         Pi.  Ixxxi.  1 1. 

5.  None  is  always  used  when  it  relates  to 
a  substantive  going  before  ;  as,  we  shall 
liave  no  wine  :  wine  we  shall  have  none. 

6.  None  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
according  to  its  derivation,  not  one,  and 
therefore  to  have  had  no  plural,  but  it 
is  now  used  plurally. 

Term*  of  peace  were  mm 
Vouchaaf  d.  UilUm.  P.  L. 

In  at  diis  gate  nme  pass 
The  vigilance  ben  plac'd,  but  Mich  ai  coom 
Well  known  from  hcav'n.  Mdton,  P.  L. 

Nor  think  though  roeo  were  none 
That  beaven  would  want  spectators,  Cod  want 
praise.  MiUon,  P.  X.. 

Nohe'stity.  n.  t.  [non  and  entity.'] 

1.  Nonexistence;  the  negation  of  being. 

Whet)  they  tay  nothing  from  nothing,  they 
muat  understand  it  a»  excluding  all  causes.  In 
which  sense  it  is  roost  evidently  true;  being 
equivalent  to  this  proposition,  that  nothing  can 
make  itself,  or,  nothing  cannot  bring  iu  no -self 
out  of  nonentity  into  something.  Benttey. 

2.  A  thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  foe 
evil,  when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where 
to  be  found.  SbuiA. 

We  have  heard,  and  think  it  pity  that  your  In- 
quisitive genius  should  not  be  better  employed, 
than  in  looking  after  that  theological  nonentity. 

Artntlmot  and  Pope. 

Nosks.*  n.  i.  [from  nanus,  iMitu] 
) .  Certain  days  in  each  month  of  the  old 
Homan  calendar. 

The  tunes  were  so  called,  because  they  reckoned 
nine  days  from  them  to  the  ides. 

JCennet,  Rom.  An&e. 

See  the 


lightful  it  it  to  think  that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits ; 
that  we  are  surrounded  with  intelligent  living 
beings,  rather  than  in  a  lonely,  unconerioui  uni- 
verse, a  wilderness  of  matter ! 

A.  Bailer  an  tie  Soul,  ii.  1«9. 

2.  The  thing  not  existing. 

A  methocT  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates 
the  esteem  of  miracles  is,  to  sahv  not  only  real 
ferities,  but  also  nun^jitleturei.  Itrt-wn,  V ttl&.  Krr. 
NoNjir'RiNti.  adj.  [nou  and  juro,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  those  who  will  not  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian  family. 

Tins  objection  waa  offered  ine  by  a  very  pious 
learned,  and  worthy  gentleman  of  the  nai\jurinx 
party.  Strift. 

Nonju'ror.+  n.  t.  [from  non  and  juror.] 
One  who,  conceiving  James  II.  unjustly 
deposed,  refuses  to  swear  allegiance  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  him. 

Tlte  noneonrneruist*  were  then  exactly  upon  the 
same  foot  with  our  n.mjvron  now,  whom  we 
double-lax,  forbid  their  conventicles  and  keep 
under  hatches,  without  thinking  ourselves  po*« 
ressed  with  a  persecuting  spirit,  because  we  know 
they  want  noUiing  but  the  power  to  ruin  us. 

Swift.  Eram.  No.  36. 

NoNNA'TUltALS.  n.  s.  pi.  [non  naluralia.] 
Physicians  reckon  these  to  be  six,  vis. 
air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and  watching, 
motion  and  rest,  retention  and  excre- 
tion, and  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

The  six  ntmnatnraJt  are  auch  aa  neither  natur- 
ally constitutive,  nor  merely  destructive,  do  pre- 
serve or  dmtroy  according  unto  di 


2.  Prayers  formerly  so 

"JOM. 

i.  The  name  of  an  apple. 


etymology  of  Noon. 
No'nmvch.*  ; 


No'nw.*  n  i.  In  Norfolk,  the  same  as 
ninny,  which  see.  Mr.  Steevens  upon 
the  words  from  the  old  song  in  Hamlet, 
"  hey  ho  nonny,"  observes  that,  among 
the  common  people  in  Norfolk,  to  nonny 
signifies  to  trifle  or  play  with.  Ninny- 
nonny  is  one  of  the  colloquial  expres- 
sions so  frequent  in  our  language  for 
the  sake  of  rhyme,  alliteration,  or  jingle. 

NON-OBSTA'NTE.*  [Latin ;  no»-o4- 
stant,  old  French.]  Notwithstanding 
anv  thing  to  the  contrary  :  a  law  phrase. 

l'ask  no  dispensation  now 
To  falsify  a  tear,  or  sigh,  or  vow ; 
I  do  not  sue  from  tbee  to  draw 
A  rvn-ooManlc  on  nature's  law. 

Dmne,  Paemt,  p.  38. 
If  in  any  one  point,  never  so  small,  we  may  set 
•aide,  or  tupersede,  the  rule  delivered  down  to  us 
from  tike  beginning  with  our  non-obstantti  and 
notwilbslandings  BiblvXh,  Biki.  i.  2Gv. 

Nonfare'iu  ii.  t.  [non  and pareil,  French.] 

1.  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you :  O  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd  the'  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.    Shatsptare,  I'm.  Xiqki. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  Printers*  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  arc 
printed. 

NosiPAne'iL.*  adj.  Peerless.  Bullokar. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  nonpareil  beauty  of 
lliv  world,  beauteous  knowledge,  standedi  unre- 
garded, or  cloistered  up  in  mere  speculation. 

Ifiittaci,  Mann,  of  tie  Eng.  (1654,)  p.  204. 

NO'NPLUS.  n.s.  [non  and  plus,  Latin.] 
Puzzle;  inability  to  say  or  do  more. 
A  low  word. 


X range  add  impossible, 
in  will  yield  a  fairer  op- 


,  to  put  to  a 


Let  it  seem  never  so 

the  nonptiti  of  my  rui 
portunity  to  my  faith. 

One  or  two  rules  on  which  their  conclusions 
depend,  in  most  men  have  governed  all  their 
thoughts :  take  these  from  them  and  they  ore  at  a 
loss  and  their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a 
nonphu.  Locke. 

Such  an  artist  did  nol  begin  the  mtuer  at  a 
venture,  and  when  put  to  a  nonplus,  pause  and 
hesitate  wluoh  way  lie  should  proceed  ;  but  he  bad 
first  in  his  comprehensive  intellect  a  complratidca 
of  the  whole  organoid  body.  Bentley. 

To  No'splus.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ]  To 
confound  ;  to  puzzle ; 
to  stop. 

Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies  the 
only  wonder ;  we  are  as  much  n«ucN*t  by  the 
most  contemptible  worm  and  plant. 

iji'  i'Miii',  5ci7'jt'. 
His  part*  were  so  accomplish!, 
That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  waa  tunplutt. 

Jtuditnu, 

That  sin  that  is  a  pilch  beyond  all 
needs  be  surh  an  one  aa  must 
himself  to  proceed  farther.  &nM. 

What,  you  are  confounded,  and  stand  mute  7 
Somewhat  nonptusi  to  hear  you  deny  your  name. 

■Oryrfrsj. 

Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  together, 
when  lie  has  been  nonptmed  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 
him  to  tell  what  it  wo*  that  he  cadawvoured  to 
prove.  S)HT4alar. 

Nonpkopi'cibnt.*  n.  i.  [non  and  prqfi. 
cient.]  One  who  has  made  no  progress 
in  the  art  or  study  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

God  hath  in  nature  given  every  man  Inclinniiun 
to  some  one  particular  calling ;  which  if  be  follow, 
be  excel  Is ;  if  be  cross,  be  proves  a  wm-prepViriiu. 

Bp.  11*11,  Ualu  CKarrr. 

Nonrb'sidence.  n.t.  [non  and  residence.} 
Failure  of  residence. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the 
church  had  been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer 

complaints  of  noHtveilenet.  Sunjt, 

Nonrk'.mdent.  a.  i.  [non  and  resident.] 
One  who  neglects  to  live  at  the 
place. 

At  to  lunrrjulrsis.  there  are  not 
in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  nonreadenlt. 

SwM. 

NoKRe'siOENT.*  adj.  Not  residing  in  the 
proper  place. 

Her  household  is  her  cliarge ;  her  can  to  that 
make*  her  seldom  mm-readent.  OwrtWy,  CAarorr. 

Nonrbsi'stance.4;  >t.  t.  [nojj  and  resist- 
ance.] The  principle  of  not  opposing 
the  king  ;  ready  obedience  to  a  supe- 
rior. 

If  tiie  doctor  bad  pretended  to  have  stated  the 
particular  bounds  and  limits  of  nen-ivaiataitce,  he 
would  have  been  much  to  blame. 

Sir  JoicpA  Jetyll  at  Sac*4verrTl  Trial. 

Nonresi'stant.*  adj.  Not  resisting;  un- 
opposing. 

Triis  it  that  (Cdipua,  whose  wisdom  can  recon- 
ciIl*  itKu:i>if!vnt  oppc-iU's,  and  teach  passive  ob(.'- 
dience,  and  non-resUnnt  principles  to  despise 
id  to  fly  in  the  race  of  i 


NO'NSENSE-t  i».  t.  [non  and  sense.  This 
word  is  said  by  P.  Heylin,  in  1656,  to 
be  new  and  uncouth.  But  Mr.  Malone 
observes  that  Anthony  Stafford,  in  his 
Meditations  printed  in  1611,  uses  it; 
writing  it,  however,  non-tense,  apparently 
as  a  new  word.   It  continued  to  be  so 


d  by  Google 


N  O  O 


N  O  O 


NOR 


written,  T  may  odd,  long  after ;  and  had 
the  accent  on  ten$e ;  as  in  an  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  Donne,  at  the  end  ot  his 
This  word  is  not  in  Shaks- 


1.  Unmeaning  or  ungrammatical  language. 

Till  understood,  all  talcs. 
Like  nonxense  are  [MX  true  nor  false.  Ifudibrat. 

Many  copies  dispersed  gathering  new  faults,  I 
saw  more  »«iwiut  than  I  could  have  crammed 
into  it.  Dryden.' 

Tbu  amteatt  got  into  all  the  following  i-diiion* 
by  a  mistake  of  the  Mage  editors.  Pope  on  Siaktp. 

2.  Trifles ;  things  of  no  importance.  A 
low  word. 

What**  the  world  to  him? 
'TU  luiunucall.  Thornton. 
Nonsb'nsical.  adj.  [from  nonsense."]  Un- 
meaning ;  foolish. 

They  had  produced  many  other  inept  combin- 
ations or  aggregate  forms  of 
and  noiuranra'  systems  of  the  whole. 

Nosse'ksically.*  adv.  [from  nonsentical.} 
Foolishly ;  ridiculously. 

Never  was  any  thing  more  imuenneally  pleasant. 

L*iCttrange,  TV.  of  Quevetto. 

Novse'ssicalm  bss.  n.t.  [from  nonsensical.} 
Ungrammatical  jargon;  foolish  absur- 
dity. 

NoxsE'sfsiTiVB.*  n.t.  [now  and  sensitive?} 
One  that  wants  sense  or  perception. 

Whatsoever  we  preach  of  eonienleilnuts  In  want, 
no  precepts  can  so  gain  upoii  nature  as  to  make 
her  a  lumscmUive.  FetHon,  Ret.  i.  18. 

Notrso'iVKNCY.*  ».  s.  {nan  and  solvency.} 
Inability  to  pay. 

Protinbly  Kitic  ofUi*  jiurohaiers  may  be  content 
to  live  cheap  in  a  worse  country,  rather  than  be  at 
tbe  charge  of  etching*,  and  agencies,  and  perhap. 
of  n^uotirnciet  in  absence,  if  they  let  their  lands 
loo  high.  Sunft,  Propoml  fur  paying  the  Xat.  Debt. 

Nosso'lvent.  adj.  [non  and  solvent.}  Who 

cannot  pay  his  debts. 
Nonsolu'tion.  n.s.  [non  and  solution.] 

Failure  of  solution. 
Athenaus  imUners  enigmatical  proportions, 

and  the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution 

and  nonsofufim.  Itrwme. 
NovsPA'niNG.  adj.    [non  and  sparing.] 

Merciless ;  all  destroying. 
Is't  I  eipow 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  crent 

Of  the  nontpnrin^  war.       5taJ-jUn-afvf  AW t  Weil. 

No'ssctT.*  n,  s.  [non  and  suit.}  Stoppage 
of  a  suit  at  law ;  a  renouncing  of  the 
suit  by  the  plaintiff,  most  commonly 
upon  the  discovery  of  some  errour  or 
defect,  when  the  matter  is  so  far  pro- 
ceeded in,  as  the  jury  is  ready  at  the 
bar  to  deliver  their  verdict.  Cmcef. 

If  the  plaintiff*  is  guilty  of  delays  against  the 
rules  of  law  in  any  stage  of  the  action,  a  aoiuuf 
ii  entered.  Bladtuone. 
To  No'sstriT.  n.  a.  [non  and  wit.]  To 
deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  process, 
for  some  failure  in  the  management. 

TI*  addresses  of  both  bouses  of  parliament, 
the  council,  and  tbe  declarations  of  most  counties 
and  corporations,  are  laid  aside  as  of  no  weight, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nmtmiat,  in 
default  of  appearance.  Steal. 

Noo'di-e.  n.  s.  [from  noddle  or  noddy.]  A 

fool ;  a  simpleton. 
NooK.f  »•"•  [from  «■»  hoeclc,  Teut.  angulus. 

In  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England, 


this  word  it  pronounced  newk.  Nook- 
shot  ten,  which  Shakapeare  uses  for  shoot- 
ing ont  into  nooks,  is,  in  some  places, 
according  to  Mr.  Pegge,  a  modern  ap- 
plication to  a  wall  in  a  bevel,  and  not  at 
right  angles  with  another  wall.]  A 
a  covert  made  by  an  angle  or 


Safely  in  harbour, 
Is  tbe  king's  ship,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Tliou  calrdst  me  up.  Shatepeare,  Tempt*. 

Buy  a  slobbrry  and  a  dirty  farm, 
In  that  nooefbottcn  isle  of  Albion. 

Shalciprart,  Hen.  ¥. 
Thus  entred  the  tbe  light-enclading  cave, 
And  through  it  sought  some  ill  moat  noos*  to  save 
The  gold.  Ckepman. 

The  savages  were  driven  out  of  their  great 
Ards,  into  a  little  nook  of  land  near  the  river  of 
Strangford ;  where  they  now  possess  a  little  terri- 
tory. Dodet. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intricate  to  be. 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  craukliiig  noJa  as 
she.  Xhvyton. 
Unsphere 
l>ic  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold. 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  bol  J 
The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  two*.  UUton,  It  Pent. 

Ithurlalaod  Zeplion, 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsrarch'd  no 
nook.  Mdton,  P.  L, 

A  third  form'd  witliin  the  ground 
A  various  mold  ;  and  from  tbe  bailing  cells. 
By  strange  conveyance  fill'd  each  holUm  nook. 

,  P.  L. 


NOOX.t  "•  s.  [non,  Saxon ;  run™,  Welsh  , 
none,  Erse ;  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  nona,  Latin,  the  ninth  hour,  at 
which  their  coma  or  chief  meal  was 
eaten :  whence  the  other  nations  called 
the  time  of  their  dinner  or  chief  meal, 
though  earlier  in  the  day,  by  the  same 
name.  Dr.  Johnson. —  The  ninth  hour, 
or  noon,  (Sax.  non,)  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  llius  the  nones,  a 
name  given  to  certain  prayers,  began  at 
twelve,  and  ended  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon,  which  was  called  high  noon.  See 
Glos.  to  Wicliffe,  edit.  Daber.  Serenius 
says  that  the  ancient  Icelanders  divided 
the  day  into  four  intervals,  of  which 
»oon,  so  called,  was  that  from  twelve  till 
three  ;  "  quo  durante,"  he  adds,  '*  post 
sesquihoram  niniirum  a  mcridic  elapsam 
prandium  sumebant."] 

1.  The  middle  hour  of  the  day;  twelve; 
the  time  when  the  suu  is  in  the  meridian ; 
midday. 

Fetch  forth  tbe  stocks,  there  shall  be  sit  till 


Till  turn .'  til)  night,  my  lord.    Skattp.  A".  Lear. 

Toe  day  already  balf  bis  race  bad  run. 
And  tummon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  notn.  Dryden. 

If  I  turn  my  eye*  at  noon  towards  tlic  sun,  I 
cannot  avoid  Use  ideas  which  tbe  light  or  ?un 
prodoces  in  me.  Lode. 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light  -, 
He  sung  his  hymn*  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Hart.: 

2.  It  is  taken  for  midnight. 

Pull  before  bun  at  the  nuen  of  night, 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies.  Dryden. 

Nook.  adj.  Meridional. 

How  oft  the  noen,  how  oft  the 
nguo  of  death '  with 
21 


On  folly's  errands,  as  we  vainly  roam. 
Knocks  at  our  hearts,  and  Stub  our  thoughts  from 
home.  Young,. 
Noo'kdat.  n.s.  [noon  and  day.]  Midday. 

Tbe  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
F.v'n  at  noonday,  upon  the  market  place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking.       SkaJapeare,  Jul.  Con. 

Tbe  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes,  Aristotle 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday.  Boy  sr. 

Noo'kday.  adj.  Meridional. 

The  Korcttillg  sun  was  mounting  high, 
In  all  its  lustre  to  Use  noonday  sky.  Addison,  Otid. 

Noo'KiNO-t  n.  s.  [from  noon.] 

1.  Repose  at  noon ;  noon-rest ; 
in  tne  day-time.  Huloet. 

2.  Repast  at  noon. 

If  he  be  disposed  to  take  s  whet,  a  nooning,  an 
evening's  draught,  or  a  bottle  after  midnight,  b* 
goes  to  tbe  club,  and  find*  a  knot  of  friends  to  hi* 
mind.  AdHton,  Spat.  No.  T3. 

Noo'k*tead.»  n.  s.  [noon  and  stead.]  The 

The  free  sun, 
That  tow'rds  the  n-muteiul  half  his  course  had  run. 

Drayton,  Dond  and  GohoK. 
Dew  which  there  had  tarried  long. 
And  on  the  ranker  grass  till  past  tbe  noonnW  bong. 

Drayton,  Potyotk,  &.  13. 
Whilst  the  main  tree,  still  found 
Upright  and  sound, 
By  this  sun's  noonstedi  made 
So  great,  has  body  now  alone  projects  the  shade. 

S.  Jmttn,  C'ndtmi.Mi,. 

Noo'ntidb.  n.  s.  [noon  and  tide.]  Mid- 
day ;  time  of  noon. 
Sorrow  breaks  season*  and  reposing  lawn, 

and  the  noontide  nigbt. 


Noo'ntidk.  adj.  Meridional. 

Phaeton  bath  tumbled  from  hi*  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  tbe  noontide  prick 


All  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
AWioVrepasi,  ur  afu-rr,oon*,  repose. 

ilium,  P.  L. 
We  expect  the  morning  red  in  vain ; 
'TU  hid  in  vapours,  or  obscur'd  In  rain. 
Tbe  noontide  yellow  we  in  vain  require; 
'Th  block  in  storm,  or  red  in  ligbtning  fire.  Prior. 

NOOSE,  n.  s.  [nosada,  entangled ;  a  word 
found  in  the  glosses  of  Linsius.  Lye.] 
A  running  knot,  which  the  more  it  is 
drawn  binds  the  closer. 

Can'st  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale  ? 
Catch  with  a  hook,  or  with  a  noose  inthral? 

Where  the  hangman  doct  dispose, 
To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noosr.  Huddtrai. 

They  run  Uwir  necks  into  a  none. 
They'd  break  'em  after,  to  break  loose.  HudHrat. 

Falsely  be  fails  into  some  dangerous  isoear. 
And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose.  Dryd. 

A  rope  and  a  noose  are  no  jesting  matters. 

Artmthnot,  J  Bull. 

To  Noose,  r.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  tie 
in  a  noose  ;  to  catch  ;  to  < 


nd  entrap  us.  Cer.  of  the  T<mfue,  p.  40. 

NoPE-t  «•  s.  [rubicilla.]    A  kind  of  bird 
called  a  bulfinch  or  red  tail. 
By  that  warbling  bird  the  woodlaric  place  w* 
then, 

The  redsparrow,  tbe  nope,  the  redbreast,  and  tbe 
wren.  Dmyton,  Potyotk.  S.  13. 

Nob.  conjunct,  [ne  or.] 

1.  A  particle  marking  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent branch  of  a  negative  propo- 
sition :  correlative  to  neither  or  not. 
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but  not  elegantly. 

Be  for.  her  gates  bill  wolves  and  Koci.  U 
Which  with  her  virtuosi*  drug*  w  tome  slu 
That  wolfe,  nor  lion  would  one  roan  invad 


I  neither  love,  nor  fear  tbee.  jaoixurarc 
Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Uanti. 

2.  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  joined, 
but  not  according  to  the  propriety  of 
our  present  language,  though  rightly  in 
the  Saxon. 

Mine  eyes, 

Which  I  here  darted  at  thee,  hurt  the*  not ; 

AW,  I  «n>  wire  there  hi  no  force  in  eye* 

That  can  do  hurt.         Matasweve,  Aryan  tike  it. 

3.  Neither  is  sometimes  included  in  nor, 
but 

.lay; 
j  she  mad 

That  wolfe,  hot  lion  would  en  man  inrada. 

Chapman. 

Pow'r,  disgrace,  iwr  death  could  ought  divert 
Thy  gjortoui  toague,  thus  to  reveal  tliy  heart. 

DanitL 

Xantbu*  «hall  be  wanting  there ; 
A  new  Achillea  shall  in  am»  appear.  Drydrn- 

4.  Nor  is  in  poetry  used  in  the  first 
branch  for  neither. 

Idle  nymph,  I  pray  thee,  be 
Modcut,  and  not  follow  me, 
I  nor  love  myself  nor  thee.  B.  Jonton. 

AW  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight,  — 
Or  the  Aerce  pain*  not  feel.  Milton,  P.  L. 

But  bow  perplext,  aJes !  k  human  Cue ! 
I  whom  iwr  avarice,  nor  pleasures  mate  ; 
Yet  mutt  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  lore.  Wiltk. 

No'rmal.*  adj.  [norma,  Latin.]   In  ge- 
ometry, perpendicular. 
No'bmas.*  n.  *.  [old  French ;  low  Lat. 

i ;  from  the  Saxon,  nop8  and 
i.]    At  first,  a  Norwegian;  then, a 
native  of  Normandy. 

This  people,  as  before  I  hare  said  of  the  Danes, 
are  not  othervme  to  be  aceompted  of,  than  most 
anciently  to  have  been  of  the  German  nation. 
Their  habitation  waa  in  Norway,  to  called  from 
the  northern  situation  thereof:  and  themselves 
Northmen,  now  vulgarly  jvonuiu,  upon  like 
nt»n.        Verruga**  Rm(.  of  Dec.  Intetl.  eh.  6. 

The  Normans  had  been  a  late  colony  from  I 
Norway  and  Denmark,  where  the  Scalds  had 
arrived  to  the  highest  pitch  of  credit  before 

Bp.  Perty,  Kit.  on  Ike  Ant.  Mmxtnit. 
No'beian.*  adj.    Denoting  persons,  cus- 
toms, or  the  language  of  Normandy. 

Great  verily  was  lor  glory  of  our  tongue,  before 
the  Mn*»  conquest,  to  this;  that  the  old 
English  could  express  meat  aptly  all  the  conceits 
of  the  mind  in  their  own  tongue,  without  borrow- 
ing from  any.  Caasdos,  Rem.  Jjmww- 

A  monk  of  very  Iktk  eloquence,  but  who  had  a 
iTDSltenng  of  tbe  .\orman  Ungnago. 

'iVni^itf,  Eu.  on  the  Lang,  of  Chaucer. 

No'rhot.*  n.  *.  [nord  and  roy,  Fr._]  The 
title  of  the  third  of  the  three  kings  at 
arms,  or  provincial  heralds. 

Prouder  by  far  than  all  the  Garters,  AWros* 
and  Clareocieux.  Burke\ 

NORTH.f  »•  *•  [nop«,  Saxon.  Dr.  John- 
son. North  is  nyppefc,  or  nypiS,  the 

third  person  singular  of  nyppan,  coarc- 
tare,  constringere,  that  is,  to  narrow,  to 
constrain,  to  confine.  Mr.  H.  Tooke, 
Div.  of  Purl.  ii.  399 —  So  forced  an 
etymon  will  not  be  received.  Serenius 
gives  us  the  Iccl.  nordr,  the  north ;  and 
with  the  following  satisfactory  remark: 
"  Antiquitatem  vocis  p  rob  at  Eoda,  ubi 
filii  Bore  ex  capita  Vrocri  ccelura  fa- 
bricate et  quatuor  ejus  angulis  totidem 
r ;  quorum  h«c 


sunt  nomina,  Austrc,  Westre,  Sudre,  et 
Nordre."j  The  point  opposite  to  the 
sun  in  the  meridian. 

More  unconatant  than  the  wind  }  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  froaen  bosom  of  the  north  ; 
And  being  engcr'd  putts  away  from  thence. 
Turning  hi*  race  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 


The  tyrannous  breaking  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  SaeJrr/j.  Cymi. 

Fierce  Boreas  issues  forth 
To  invade  the  froaen  waggon  of  the  nert*. 

Dryden. 

North,  adj.  Northern ;  being  in  the  north. 

This  shall  be  your  norfft  border  from  the  great 
>cn  to  mount  Hor.  A'nm.  xxxiv.  7. 

Northe'ast.t  ».  *.   The  point  between 
the  north  and  east. 

Can  they  resist 
The  parching  dog.sur,  and  the  bleak  narth-eait  t 
Prior,  Hen.  and  Emma. 
NonTHE'AST.'f'  adj.  Denoting  the  point 
between  the  north  and  east. 

The  north-earl  wind, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces 
Au  ok'd  the  sleeping  rheum.      Shallop,  BieA.  II. 

Off  St  era  north-eatt  winds  blow 
Salieaa  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest.  liittou,  P.  L- 

John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of  Sebastian 
Cabot,  to  behalf  of  Henry  tiic  Seventh  of  Eng- 
land, discovered  all  the  norlli-east  coast*  hereof. 

Heytin. 

The  infer inur  sea  towards  the  south-caw:,  the 
Ionian  towards  tlie  south,  and  tlie  Adriaiick  on 
the  norta-rotf  side,  were  commanded  by  three 
different  nations.  AritahnM. 
No'rtherlt.  adj.  [from  north.]  Being 
towards  the  north. 

lite  mirt.UfrJy  ami  wnulwrly  wintU,  commonly 
1  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm  weather, 
-  of  the 


ftt  moBp  twn?  > 

No'rthebk.  adj.  [from  north.'}  Being  in 
the  north. 
Proud  norMern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shaluteare. 

If  we  erect  a  red  hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and 
hang  H  up  with  wax  and  untwisted  silk,  where 
the  lower  end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth 
rest,  that  is  the  itoriArnx  point.  Brown, 

No'rthersly.*    adv.    [from  northern.) 

Towards  the  north. 
In  summer  it  [the  sun]  came  more  nvrlhmty 

and  nearer  us.  HakrviS  on  Prondtnce,  p.  1CW, 
NoBTnsTA'R.  n.  s.  [north  and  star.]  The 

polcstnr ;  the  lodestar. 

If  bcr  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termi. 
nations,  there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would 
infect  to  the  ntrlkitar.  Shakipenrt. 

No'rthward.   adj.    [north   and  peapb, 

Sax.]    Being  towards  the  north. 
No'rthward.  I  adv.  [north  and  peapb, 
No'btiiwahds.  j"     Sax.]    Towards  the 
north. 

Misbke  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow 'd  livery  of  the  bumish'd  sun. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  noriMuvrd  bom, 
Where  Pbowus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  prove  whose  blood  is  roddost.  Shalupearc. 

Going  isorcaaonf  aloof,  a*  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain.  Bacon. 
AWtaword  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go, 


Dryden. 
t  square, 
;,  is  at  liberty 


I  Northwe'st.'  n.  t.  [north  and  tor*/.]  Ths 
point  between  the  north  and  west. 

The  bathing  places  that  they  may  remain  under 
the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  sum- 
mer setting,  that  is  narthweit.  Brown,  Vuig.  Err. 
Northwi'kd.  n.  $.  [nort h  and  ainrf.J  Tlie 
wind  that  blows  from  the  north. 

The  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  norllmind.  Milton,  P.  L. 

When  the  fierce  ncrthmnd,  with  his  airy  f 
Itears  up  the  Ballkk  to  a  foaming  fury. 

Nobwk'cian.*  n.  t.  A  native  of  Norway- 
Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  who  also  commanded 
over  Norway,  departed  with  hda  troops,  eooiiaung 
<  and  Dane*. 

rertlegan,  Root,  of  Doe.  IntelLth.  6. 

Nobwe'gi  ah.*  ?  adj.  Belonging  to  Nor- 
Nobwe'yan.   J  way. 

The  Xorweyan  banners  float  the  sky. 

Shattptare,  Ifacheto. 

The  Ullcst  (line, 

Hewn  on  -Verwgioa  hill*.  if  Him,  P.  L. 
NOSE.+  n.  t.  [ntvye,  ncre,  Saxon,  nasa, 

Germ,  naz,  Norm.  Fr.  naeje.  Su.  Goth. 

nasut,  Lat.   Our  word  is  written  nose 

by  Gower.    "Both  at  mouth  and  at 

nose."    Conf.  Am.  B.  5.] 
1.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is 

the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emunctory 

of  the  brain. 
Down  with  the  naar, 

Take  the  bridge  quite  away 


from  the  gen'ral 
Note  of  Turks  and  Tartan  lips. 


Our  decrees, 
Dead  to  mflictien,  to  uWtctedve*  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  die  host, 

Shalttptnre,  Merck,  of  Pen. 
There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  a  visage 
somewhat  long  or,  or  a  naaf  flauer,  could  not  have 
consisted  with  such  a  soul.  L^kr. 

Poetry  takes  me  up  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce 
see  whet  passes  under  my  note.  J'«pt,  Leu. 

2.  The  end  of  any  thing. 

The  lungs  are  as  bellows,  the  espera  arwrij 
la  the  naat  of  the  bdlowa.  Holder,  Elem.  of  Speed,. 

3.  Scent;  sagacity. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better 
note  than  his  master.  Comer  est  Entry. 

4.  To  lead  by  the  Nose.  To  drag  by 
force ;  as  a  bear  by  his  ring ;  to  lead 
blindly. 

Tho'  authority  be  a  Mubbom  bear, 
Yet  be  is  oft  text  6y  the  note  with  gold. 

^  S4,ti-J0Krar^  lintl.  Tflf. 

good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend,  but  let  him 
ebuse  well  bis  referendaries,  else  he  utaj  be  led  by 


Thai  somf  occult  design  doth  Lie 
In  bloody  cynaretomachy, 
Is  plain  enough  lo  him  that  knows, 
How  satola  lead  brothers  by  ike  not.  Hudtbms. 

This  is  the  method  of  all  popular  shanu,  when 
the  multitude  aru  to  be  ltd  by  the  iuucj  into  a  fool'v 
paradise.  L'Ettromge. 

5.  To  thrust  one' i  Nose  into  the  agairt  of 
others.  To  be  meddling  wrtn  other 
people's  matters;  to  be  a  busy  body. 

f>  To  put  one's  Nose  out  of  joint,  To  put 
one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 

To  NosE-t  w.  a.    [from  the 
nosa,  Su.  Goth,  to  scent.] 

1.  To  scent;  to  smell. 

ATear  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs. 
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2.  To  face ;  to  oppose. 

Suffering  them  to  note  and  ira 
doctors  and  masters  of  the  olil  stamp. 

A.  W'oaxl,  Ann.  Cm*.  <H.  (in  154%) 

To  Nose.  v.  n.    To  look  big;  to  blunter. 
Adulterous  Antony 
Civet  hie  potent  regiment  to  a  trail 
That  imjcj  it  against  us, 
No'seblbed.  n.s.  {note  and  bleed  ;  milk 
/oiW]    A  kind  of  herb. 
No'bed.*  arff.  [from  note] 
1.  Having  a  nose;  as,  long-iron/,  flat 


Tlie  slaves  bit  like 
2.  Having  sagacity. 

There's  no  knavery  but  it  nos'd  like  A  dog,  and 
csn  smell  out  a  dog's  morning. 

Muhll  ton'i  Witch. 
No'skcay.  n.«.  [w/w  and  gay.]  A  posy; 
a  bunch  of  flowers. 

She  hath  four  and  twenty  nottgav*   for  (lie 
shearers.  Slmktptan. 
Ariel  touglit 
The  clow  recesses  of  the  virgin'*  thought ; 
At  on  the  HMttuy  in  licr  brewst  recliu'd, 
Ho  watch'd  tl»  idea*  rising  in  lirr  mind.  Pope. 
Get  you  gone  in  the  country  to  dress  up  it'ic- 
I  for  a  holiday.  Arbuthnot,  J-  Unit, 

adj.  [from  nose.]    Wanting  a 
prived  <  " 


n57. 


;  deprived'of  the  nose. 
Mangled  Myrmidon 
and  handiest,  hackt  and 


chij>t,  rmnt  to 


bint. 

No'sxe.*    Sec  Nozle. 
No'skturil.*    See  Nostril. 
Noso'louy.t  n.  s.  [»»<r»i  Bnd  >.iyi<,  Greek, 
nosologic,  Fr.]    Doctrine  of  diseases. 

Medical  writers  hare  endeavoured  to  enumerate 
the  diacasea  of  the  body,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
tyitcvn  under  the  name  of  nosohcy  ;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  we  bad  also  a  nosology  of  the 
human  understanding.  Rtid. 

Nosopoe'tick.  adj.  [>*Vscand*reitV.]  Pro- 
ducing diseases. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nm/nflui  ;  that  it, 
hive  a  i»»w  of  producing  diseases. 

Ariulhtul  m  Air. 
No'sf.smart.  n.  s.  [nose  and  smart;  nas- 
turtium.'] The  herb  crease*. 
No'stiui..+  n.  *.  [lucr  oypl,  Saxon  ;  nose 
and  Cy|il,  a  hole :  formerly  written 
nosethril,  as  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser; 
and  not  wholly  disused  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century.]  The  cavity  in 
the  nose. 

Turn  then  ray  freshest  reputation  to 
A  aavour  tltat  may  strike  the  dullett  no«W. 

Shakspexsre. 

Stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  nblior,  are  not 
die  nut  pernicious.  Raron,  Arm\  Mist. 

He  form'd  thee,  Adam,  and  in  thy  noHnU 
breatli'd 

The  breath  of  life.  Milton,  P.  L. 

The  secondary  action  aubttsteth  in  coneorai- 
tsncy  with  the  odier ;  to  the  nostriti  are  useful 
both  for  respiration  and  smelling,  but  the  principal 
uw  is  swelling.  Brown. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  noMriU  with  their 
aromatick  scent.  More,  Divine  Diat,tgues. 

NO'STRUM.  n.  *.  [Latin.]  A  medicine 
not  yet  made  pubiick,  but  remaining  in 
some  single  hand. 

Very  extraordinary,  and  one  of  hit  notfrumr, 
let  it  be  writ  upon  hi*  monument,  Hicjaett  aucior 
*V«l  argument! ;  for  no  body  ever  used  it  before. 

StUUnajVn. 

What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 

Pope. 


NOT 

NoT.t  adv.  [natt,  noht,  nochc,  Sax.] 
1.  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refusal. 
I  f  thou  be  indeed,  as  men  Uw  call, 
The  world's  great  parent,  tin  moat  kind  preserver  j 
Of  living  wlgbts,  the  tovcrainc  lord  erf  all, 
How  falit  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 
Thou  dost  afiiict  at  well  Ih*  not -observer, 
At  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  bests  despise  ? 

Spenser,  Hymn  of  Lwe. 
Hit  countenance  likes  me  nai.Ska/tijt.  A'.  Lear. 
Tbe  man  held  bit  peace,  to  wit  whither  the 
Lord  had  mode  bit  journey  prosperous  or  not. 

Grn.  xilv.  21. 

The  question  is,  may  I  do  it,  or  may  I  not  do 
it?  Sanderson. 

lie  it  invulnerable,  I  no(.  Milton,  f.  I.. 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  kit  fancy  seems ; 
I  wait,nt,f  1,  till  you  have  better  dreams.  Drytten. 

This  oujcctiun  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic 
action  enter|irised  for  tlie  Christian  cause,  oiul 
executed  happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now 
at  it  wits  of  old.  Jlryden. 

Grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak ,  but 
to  spiuli  correctly :  where  rhetoric!  is  not  neces- 
sary, grammar  may  be  spared. 

Locke  on  Education. 

Tbi>  day,  he  bread  and  peace  my  lot ; 
All  else  beneath  the  sun 

Thou  know'st  if  bet*  bestow 'd  or  not, 
Aud  let  thy  will  be  done.       Pojt,  Urn*.  Prayer. 

'2.  The  first  member  of  a  negative  sentence, 
followed  by  nor  or  neither. 

I  was  Hot  in  tafi'iy,  iwifAfr  had  I  rest.  Jib. 
for  price  n^r  reward.  Isaiah. 

3.  A  word  of  exception. 

1  will  for  Out  afflict  die  wed  of  David,  but  not 
for  ever.  King'- 

4.  A  word  of  prohibition,  or  deprecation. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  tin  not.  Ptatmi. 
Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord ;  O  my  God.  be  not 
far  from  me  !  Pmim. 

5.  It  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.  No 
more. 

Thine  eyes  arc  upon  m»,  and  I  am  nnf. 

Jot,  tii.  8. 

6.  Not  only  :  ellijitically. 

Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  In  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  jutticc,  but  on  tlie  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it.  Shakspeare,  Corud. 

He  therefore  that  dcutiteth,  dnpiscth  not  man, 
but  God.  I  Thru.  iv.  8. 

not  man  [oitfy.l  but  God. 

Whitby  on  I  Theu.  iv.  8. 

Sec  Nott. 


NOT 


2.  Careful  ;  bustling 
irony. 

TIni  absolute  monarch  wat  as  noi,,hlt  a  guardian 
of  the  fortunes,  as  of  the  lives  of  hit  subjects. 
When  any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  hint  from  being 
dangerous  to  the  slate,  Ik  sent  for  all  bit  goods. 

Aa^tisvn,  Freeholder. 

No'tablk.*  w.  *.    A  thing  worthy  to  be 
observed. 

Varro't  aviary  it  still  so  t 
orml  for  one  of  tboa 
nations  record.  Addison. 
No'TABLENESa.f  n.  s.  [from  notaMe.j 

1.  Kcmarkableness ;  worthiness  of  observ- 
ation. 

Neither  could  tbe  notable* 
make  us  to  mark  it. 

HamUns,  Serm.  1.  agamst  Idolatry. 

2.  Appearance  of  basiness ;  ' 


«  of  the  place  — 


Not.*1  adj.  Shorn 
NOTABLE,  adj, 


[notable,  Fr.  nolabilis 

Latin.] 

1.  Remarkable;  memorable;  observable: 
it  is  now  scarcely  used,  but  in  irony. 

Tlie  success  of  those  wars  wat  too  notable  to  be 
unknown  to  your  cars ;  which,  it  seems,  all  wor- 
thy fame  hath  glory  to  come  unto.  Sidney. 

'The  tauie  it  notified  in  the  notaU/tt  pltres  of 
the  diocess.  Whiigift. 

At  Kilkenny,  many  itotaWc  laws  were  enacted, 
which  shew,  for  the  law  doth  best  discover  enor- 
mities, how  much  the  English  colonies  were  cor- 
rupted. Jiavies. 

Two  young  men  appeared  notable  in  strength, 

X  iii.  26. 

They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notobtc  courage,  and  without  being  broken. 

Clarendon. 

Both  armies  lay  still  without  any  notable  action, 
for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Clarendon. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  patted 
this  notable  stage,  and  got  bit  conscience  thoroughly 
debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 
tbe  height  of  sin. 


in  contempt, 
,  No'tably.  adv.  [from  notable.] 

1 .  Memorably :  remarkably. 

This  we  tee  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  | 
ing  of  hedges  conduces  much  to  their  lasting. 

Jiacon,  Xal.  Hist. 

Herein  doth  tlie  endless  mercy  of  God  notably 
appear,  that  he  voueutefelli  to  accept  of  our  re- 
pentance, when  we  repent,  though  not  in  particular 
as  we  ought  to  do.  iVritar. 

2.  With  consequence;  with  shew  of  im- 
portance :  ironically. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very 
notnUy ;  but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you 
drop  him.  AJditon. 

Nota'iual.  adj.  [from  notary.]  Taken 
by  a  notary. 

It  may  be  called  an  authentic!,  writing,  though 
not  a  public!  instrument,  through  want  of  a  no- 

Utrmi  evideuce.  Jjltif*. 

No'tary.  n.  s.  [notaire,  Fr.  from  notarius, 
Lat.]  An  officer  whose  business  it  is 
to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which  may 
concern  the  pubiick. 

There  is  a  declaration  made  to  lave  that  very 
book  and  no  other  set  abroad,  w  herein  their  pre- 
sent authorised  ruttaries  do  write  those  things  fully 
and  only,  which  being  written  and  titer*  read,  are 
by  their  own  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be 
their  own.  Hooter. 

Go  with  me  to  a  nmlary,  seal  me  there 
Your  bond.  Shakipeare,  Merch.  of  Ven. 

One  of  those  with  him,  being  a  notary,  made 
an  entry  of  this  act.  Jiacon.  Xew  Atlantis. 

So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notary ,  tar  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 


They 

luaWj.  Xrmnar. 
Nota'tiok.  n.t.  [notatia,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  any 
thing  by  marks  ;  as  by  figures  or  letters. 

AVniun  teaches  how  to  describe  any  number 
by  certain  nates  and  characters,  and  to  declare 
the  value  thereof  being  so  described,  and  that  tt 
by  diTgreet  and  periods, 

2.  Meaning ;  signification. 

A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  t 
tenure,  bath  no  other  literal  notation  but  wltat  be- 
longs to  it  iu  relation  to  a  building.  Hammond. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of 
the  word,  imports  a  double  knowledge ;  one  of  a 
divine  law,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  owu  action; 
and  so  it  the  application  nf  a  general  law,  to  a 
particular  instance  of  practice.  South. 

NOTCH.f  «•  *.  Inoche,  Teut.  nocchia,  Itftl. 
See  Noes.] 
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NOT 

.].  A  nick ;  a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing;  a 


NOT 


NOT 


The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and 
i  pieces  in  the  margin  of  a  pyramids  1  figure 
appositely  set,  and  with  transverse  natcfiet. 

Grew.  Jtsu. 

From  bis  rug  tbc  skew'r  be 
And  on  the  Mick  ten  equal  mxdu . 
There  take  my  tally  of  ten 

2.  It  seem*  to  be  erroneously  used  for 
nich. 

He  shew'd  a  comma  ne'er 
A  place  III  any  British  nam  ; 
Tet  making  here  a  perfect 


To  Notch,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cut 
in  small  hollows. 


Ho  »»  too  bard  for  him  directly :  before  Co- 
rioli,  ha  srotcht  him  and  notcht  bim  tike  a  carbo- 
nado. 4H*4»;winv. 

The  convex  work  h  composed  of  black  and 
eftrin  pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  notched. 

Grew,  Mr,  l. 

Prom  him  whose  quills  stand  quiver'd  at  hi*  ear. 
To  him  who  notchti  sticks  at  Westminster.  Pope. 


Notchwbe'd.  n.t.  [note*  and 
plex  olida.]   An  herb  called 
Note.t  [for  ne  wo*;.] 
1.  Know  not. 

say,  I  »**  bow  men  him  < 


C.  T.  Pro/. 

7* 
bore 

From  first  to  last  in  your  late  enterprise, 
Tbat  I  a'ltt,  whether  praise  or  piny  more. 

Spcntrr,  F.  Q. 

2.  Could  not ;  could  not  know  how  to. 

But  he  that  last  left  help*  away  did  take. 
And  both  Iter  hands  fast  bound  unto  a  stake, 
That  she  note  stirre.  Sjienttr,  F.  Q. 

Ne  let  bras  ihrn  arfmiro, 
Bat  yield  hi*  sense  to  be  loo  blunt  and  base. 
That  note  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 

NOTE.  n.  t.  [no/a,  Lat.  nolle,  VtjT'  *  * 

1.  Mark  ;  token:  aa,  Bellarminc's  notet  of 
the  church. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  Tieible  body  of  tbe 
church,  they  bare  al*o  the  nam  of  csteriial  pro- 

2.  Notice;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  Uiat  they  take 
Mo  note  at  all  of  our  beiDg  absent  bene*.  Shahtp. 

1  will  Iv^tciw  xjine  precept*  un  this  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note.  Skoltftart,  AWi  Welt 

3.  Reputation ;  consequence. 

Divers  men  of  note  have*  been  brought  into 
England.  Abbot 
Andronicut  and  Junks,  —  who  are  of  note 

,  7. 

As"for  metals,  authors  of  good 
tbat  cm  they  have  been  observed 
V.  Reproaclt ;  stigma. 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  trnytor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 

S&nktpeart. 

5.  Account ;  information  ;   intelligence ; 
notice.    Not  used. 

She  that  from  Naples 
Can  base  no  note  i  uolesa  the  son  were  post, 
Tbe  man  i*  lb'  moon's  loo  slow.  SaaAtjf.  Tempest. 

In  suits  of  favour,  the  lint  coming  ought  to 
t&k  e  little  place ;  so  far  forth  consideration  may 
be  had  of  hU  tru»!,  that  if  intelligence  uf  the  nuttier 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  had  but  by  him, 
I  be  not  taken  of  tbe  n 
and  in 

I  for  bis 

6. 

.  ii 


Small! 


they  are  continually  in  use  and  in 
whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh 
but  on  festivals.  Uactm. 

Tune;  voice;  barmonick  or  me] odious 
sound. 

These  are  the  notet  wherewith  are  drawn  from 
the  hearts  oC  the  multitude  ao  many  sighs ;  with 
these  tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  against  the 
lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls. 

The  wskeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  noie. 

Uilton,  P.  L. 
I  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragkk. 

JtfuVen,  P.  L. 

You  that  can  nine  your  sounding  string  so  well, 
Of  ladies'  beauties  and  of  love  to  tell ; 
Once  change  your  note,  and  let  your  lute  report 
The  justett  grief  that  ever  touch'd  the  court. 

ITaOtr. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abborr'd  alike. 

Myden. 

8.  Single  sound  in  musick. 

Prom  harmony,  frtin  Ivcavcnlr  harmony ! 
This  universal  frame  began ; 
Prom  harmony  to  harmony, 
'I'hrcut'li  alt  the  aimpn«  of  the  notet  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Dryden. 

9.  Short  hint ;  small  paper  ;  memorial 
register. 

He  will'd  me 
In  heedfutl'st  reservation  tn bestow  them, 
As  notti  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note.  Shuhpeare. 

In  the  body's  prison  so  she  lies. 
As  through  the  body's  windows  she  must  look. 

Her  divers  pow'rs  of  sense  to  exercise, 
B  v  guth'riog  notes  out  of  the  world's  great  book. 

Dana. 

10.  Abbreviation ;  symbol :  musical  cha- 


«ng  be  fitly  noted. 

Hammond. 

1  began  to  note 
Tl.e  stormy  Hyadc.the  rainy  goat.  AdoUton JH-uL 
viandenng   from  clime  to  dime,  observant 
stray'd. 

Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey 'd. 


Contract  it  into  a  narrow  compass  by  short  notet 
and  abbreviations.  Baker  i 

IK  A  small  letter. 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  the 
But  in  the  concave  had 

12.  A  written  paper. 

I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of  taking 
little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  perpetually  reading 
their  sermons ;  perhaps,  my  frequent  hearing  of 
foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of  note*,  may  have 
added  to  my  disgust.  Stetft. 

13.  A  paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt. 

His  note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond. 

Arbuthnot,  J.  BulL 

14.  Explanatory  annotation. 

The  best  writers  have  been 
notes,  and  obscured  with  111  mirations. 

Feiton  *»  the  Ctnmdt*. 

This  put  farm  upon  a  dose  application  to  his 
studies.  He  kept  much  at  home,  and  writ  notet 
upon  Homer  and  Plautu 

To  Notb.t  V 

1.  To  mark;  to  distinguish.  This  is  the 
primary  meaning,  but  is  overpassed  by 
Dr.  Johnson. 

Can  we  once  imagine  that  Christ's  body  so 
miraculously  made,  now  clad  with  ioeorruption 
and  ioriched  with 
malady,  or 
deformity? 

iTaltoB,  Life  of  Christ,  (1615,)  sign.  B.  8. 

2.  To  observe ;  to  remark ;  to  heed ;  to 
attend  ;  to  take  notice  of. 

The  fool  hath  much  pined  away.  — 
No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well. 

S-iniipeare,  K.  Lear. 

If  much  you  note  him, 


With 


I  Plautus. 
a,  [nolo,  Latin ;  nater,  Fr.] 


ever 
> 


3.  io  deliver;  to  set  down. 

Saint  Augustin  sneaking  of  defeat  awn,  i 

bow  they  da.ly  frequented  the  church,  how  I  

five  car  they  gave  unto  the  Isaaon*  and  chapter, 

Note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  ever  and 

■  7'    a,  -.L.  /«-  XXX.  8. 

*.  I  o  charge  with  a  crane :  with  of  ax for. 

Sine  pette  Dianmn,  agrees  better  with  CivU, 
who  had  tin  Atme  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of 
the  Julia's,  who  were  both  noted  e/*iocoDtinency. 

5.  [In  musick.]  To  set  down  th/muS 
of  a  tune. 

To  Note.*  v.  a.  [hnitan,  Sax.  hniota, 
Icel.]    To  push,  or  strike,  with  the 
horns,  aa  a  bull  or  ram.  North. 
VT  ,  and  Grose. 

No  tebook,  n.  s.  \_noic  and  book.\  A 
book  tn  which  notes  and  memorandums 
are  set  down. 

Caasius  all  bis  faults  obsvsVd  ; 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learn'd,  and  cotui'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.         Shaktpean,  Jul.  Cm 
No'ted.  part.  adj.  [from  itof*-.]  Remark- 
able ;  eminent :  celebrated. 

A  Hated  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  Urnt  none 
but  he  should  vend  a  spirit.  ]k„Ac 
Justinian's  laws,  if  we  may  believe  a  smsW '  u u- 
thor,  have  not  the  force  of  laws  in  Pnmee  or 
Holland. 

No'tkdly.*  adv.  [from  noted.  2 
observation ;  with  notice. 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  of  the  duke? 
—  Mmt  notedly,  sir.         ff*o*i.  Uetu.  for  Meat- 

No'tedness.*  h.i.  [from  noted.)  Con- 
spicuousncss  •  state  of  being  remarkitble. 

To  attain  the  so  criminally  courted  notedneu. 

Iloyle,  Style  of  H.  Script,  p.  186. 

No'telkm.*  adj.  [note  and  few.]  Not 
attracting  notice. 

A  courtesan, 
Let  her  walk  saintlike,  •sateless,  and  unknown, 
\  ct  .he's  betray 'd  by  tome  trick  of  her  own. 

vr  ,  ,o      JJreaw,  Hon,  Whore,  P.  u. 

No'TEiut  n. ».  [from  note.] 

1.  He  who  takes  notice. 

2.  An  annotator. 

Postellos,  and  the  isater  upon  him,  Severtlns, 
sdmired  this  manner  of  section. 

Oregm,  Ash»  (l«30,)  p.  30«. 

Ntnrawo'RTHY.w  adj.  [note  and  worthy.} 
Deserving  notice. 

Think  oo  thy  Protheus,  when  thou  haply  sees) 
Some  rare  note-warthy  object  in  thy  travel. 

Skakaiearr,  Two  Gent,  if  Verona.  ■ 
Two  are  especially  Natr-irorMv  in  their  steeples, 
being  Kmall  but  exceeding  high  'towers, 

S*>  T.  Herbert,  Tnr.  p.  129, 

NOTHING,  n.  i.  [no  and  thing  ;  nadtuur 
Scottish.]  ^ 
1 .  Negation  of  being ;  nonentity ;  univer- 
sal negation  :  opposed  to  something. 
It  is  most  certain,  that  there  never  could  be 
For,  ff  there  could  have  been  an  in- 
erein  tfavre  was  nothing,  theu  eidier 
wthnt  tnadc  wmrthiug,  or  something  made  it. 
and  so  was,  and  acted,  before  it  was.  But 


if  there  never  could  be 
a  being  of 


•  «»a. 


5  s 


;  then  there  is,  and 
it  any  beginning. 

Grew. 
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•rase,  wliile 
off,  L*$Ki. 


We  do  r, 

by  iserimg ;  "e  **•*"  »n  eternal  God  to  hare  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  it.  Jimtlty. 

This  notaiiig  I*  taken  either  In  a  vulgar  or  phi- 
losophical sense ;  to  we  say  there  is  natAiMg  in  the 
cup  in  a  vulgar  sense,  when  we  mean  tliere  is  no 
liquor  in  it ;  but  we  cannot  aay  there  is  nothing 
in  the  cup,  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  wliile 
uiere  ia  air  in  it. 

2.  Nonexistence. 

Mighty  st»:«  characterless  arc  grated 

To  dusty  netaang.     S&akipearr,  Trod,  and  Cmt, 

3.  Not  any  thing  ;  no  particular  thing. 

There  shall  not  Hut  die.  Era],  ix.  4. 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  nramis'd  him  sincere.  Dryden. 

Philosophy  wholly  speculative,  ia  barren  and 
products  not/ting  but  vain  ideas. 

Dryden,  Don  Sri. 
Xothing  at  all  was  done,  whale  any  thing  re- 
mained uudone.  Additon  on  the  War. 

4.  No  other  thing. 

Nothing  but  a  steady  resolution  brought  to 
prnctice  i  God'a  grace  used,  his  cominamimcnta 
obeyed,  and  his  pardon  begged;  noising  but  this 
will  intitle  you  to  God'a  acceptance. 

If,dr,  Ptfjt.pt  Dtnth. 
Words  are  made  to  declare  *>ine;tJiing  ;  where 
llley  are,  bj  tliovo  who  pretend  to  instruct,  oilier, 
wise  used,  llioy  coilctiil  indeed  something  ;  but 
lJl.it  vvtudi  tjic-y  coneenl,  Is  mttftin^  1>U[  the  iguo- 
rimrt,  error,  or  "uphit-try  of  the-  ulkcr,  t'ur  there 
is.  [n  truth,  nothing  clvo  under  theni.  l.i.cki. 

5.  No  ijiiitntity  or  degree. 

The  rc|*>rt  Vhidi  U.e  troops  of  horse  make, 
v  ould  add  notbuig  of  courage  U>  their  fellows. 

Ciarrndtm. 

6.  No  import a net- ;  no  use;  no  value. 

The  outward  ibi-vc  of  cliitrclH"-,  dm**  tlic  rude 
people  to  tile  reverencing  and  frequenting  tlivruof. 
svlistirver  some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  ;ay(  there 
is  nothing  in  th*.*  scvinly  form  uf  the  church. 

Spenser  on  ItA\nd. 

Behold,  ye  are  of  norting,  and  your  wort,  of 
naught.  Juuah. 

7.  No  possession  or  fortune. 

A  most  homely  shepherd;  a  mart  that  from 
very  nothing  is  grown  into  an  tutspcakable  eatate. 

Shah/iearf,  Wint.  Tale. 

8.  No  difficulty  ;  no  trouble. 

We  are  industrious  to  preserve  our  bodies  from 
slavery,  but  w«  nuke  nartrng  of  suffering  our 
sou  la  to  be  slaves  to  our  luata. 

Kay  en  ll 

9.  A  thing  of  no  proportion. 

The  charge  of  making  the  ground, 
wise  ia  great,  but  nalaang  to  the  profit. 

Boom.  Not.  Hut. 

10.  Trifle;  something  of  no  consideration 
or  importance. 

I  had  nuher  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  atruck,  tlmn  idly  sit 
To  bear  my  nothings  monster 'd.  Sbatn;x-are. 

My  dear  nothing!,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  CVaseaw. 

'Til  nothing,  aays  the  fool ;  but  says  the  friend, 
Thia  notamg,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  tee  your  dropsy-belly  swell  ?  Drydtn. 

That  period  includes  more  tlisu  a  hundred  ecn- 
tencea  tliat  might  be  writ  to  express  multiplication 
of  nothingt,  and  all  the  fatiguing  perpetual  busi- 
ness of  having  no  btraineas  to  do.        Pot*.  Lett. 

Narcissus  ia  the  glory  of  his  race ; 
For  who  does  noising  with  a  better  grace  ? 

Young. 

11.  Nothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  signi- 
fication.   In  no  degree;  not  at  all. 

Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make  my  apeceh 
nothing  worth  ?  Jot,  uiv.  US. 

Auria,  nothing  dismayed  with  the 
of  the  Turk's  fleet,  atill  kepi  on  lias  course. 


«1  riaM. 


.yd. 

P.  L. 


ce  given  or  rc- 


No'TIIINOSBSS.t  n.  i.  [from  nothing.] 

1.  Nihility;  nonexistence. 

His  art  did  espies* 

A  quintessence  even  from  itutsingnrar. 
From  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptiness. 

Donne,  Pxxmt,  p.  36. 
Being  demolished  as  to  themselves,  and  turned 
into  a  chaos  or  dark  noraing*"*- 

More,  Cosy.  Cobb.  p.  S4I. 

2.  Nothing;  thing  of  no  value. 

Otltrr  stars  may  have  their  several  virtues  and 
effects  ;  but  their  marvellous  rerautenets,  and  my 
undiMcrnible  sucAsngnexs,  may  seem  to  forbid  any 
certain  Intelligence  of  their  distinct  workings 
upon  me.  R,,.  Hotl,  Select  Thought,,  $  IS. 

I  that  am 
A  rsMAiagiscs.  in  deed  and  name, 
Did  acorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase. 

UudArat,  i  ii. 

NOTICE,  n.  *.  [notice,  old  French;  noli- 
tia,  Latin.] 

1.  ltcmark  ;  heed  ;  observation ;  regard. 
The  thing  to  be  regarded  in  taking  notice  of  a 

'»  miscarriage  ia,  what  root  it  springs  from. 

iechr. 

This  ia  done  with  little  notice ;  very  quick  the 
lions  of  toe  mind  are  performed.  Lade. 
How  ready  ia  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notice* 
rich  we  take  of  other  persons  !  Walls. 

2.  Information; 
ceived. 

I  have  given  him  natter,  that  the  duke  of  Com- 
wal  and  bb  ducheas  will  be  here. 

Skohrivare,  K.  Lear. 

To  No'tice.*  v.  a.  rfrom  the  noun.  Mr. 
Mason  has  pretended,  that  this  is  a  word 
imported  into  English  conversation  from 
Ireland.  So  far  from  its  being  such  an 
innovation,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  ob- 
served, of  great  age  in  our  language. 
To  note;  to  need;  to  observe;  to  re- 
gard. 

Aa  same  do  perceive,  yen  and  like  it  well,  they 
should  be  so  noticed. 
T.Houytrtl,inHurriHgton't  Align-  Ant.  (flout  1S08.) 
These  pieces  contain  several  curious  circum* 
stances  of  Milton's  early  life,  situations,  friend- 
ships,  and  connections;  which  are  often  so  Iran 
aietitly,  or  implicitly  noticed,  aa  to  need  csi 
and  enlargement. 

rardm.  Pref.  to 
It  is  impossible  nut  to 
of  Mr.  I-indsey's. 

Bp.  Home,  Lett,  to  Dr.  Fneitley,  p.  41. 

Notifica'tiok.  »t.  t.  [notification,  French, 
from  notify.]  Act  of  making  known ; 
representation  by  marks  or  symbols. 

Four  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  cither  iu  breadth  or  longways,  may, 
by  agreement,  give  great  variety  of  rsoti/kwriwu. 

HdditT  mi  tS/kv.uK, 

To  No'tify.  v.a.  [notijier,  French ;  notifico, 
Latin.]  To  declare ;  to  make  known ; 
to  publish. 

There  are  other  kind  of  laws,  which  netij~,  the 
will  oT  God.  Hooker. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
by  those  respective  appellations  by  which  they  are 
notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind.  South. 
This  solar  mouth  b  by  civil  sanction  notified  in 
>  the  chief  measure  of  the'  y  ear  . 
hvwmchwemeaaureume. 


aWofsiaudardhy  which 

[notion,  French;  ncrfi'o, 
of  any  thing 


NOTION,  tut. 

Latin.] 
1.  Thought; 


NOT 

formed  by  the  mind ;  idea ;  image  j 
ception. 

Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper 
(ion  of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look 


upon  it  aa  comjirebcndmg  any  more  than  the  sons 
of  men.  JYaram. 

The  fiction  of  some  beings  w  hich  are  not  in  na- 
ture ;  second  notion*,  aa  the  logicians  call  them, 
has  been  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  two  na- 
tures, which  have  a  real  separate  being. 

Dryden,  St.  of  Innocent*. 

Many  actions  are  punished  by  law,  that  are  acta 
of  ingratitude;  but  thia  ia  merely  nccider.rjd  to 
them,  aa  they  are  such  acts ;  for  if  they  were 
punished  properly  under  that  rtohoa,  and  upon 
that  account,  the  punishment  would  equally  reach 
all  actions  of  the  same  kind.  eostfa. 

What  bath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content 
myself  to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles, 
in  order  to  what  1  have  farther  to  write. 

AVsrfon,  OjiticJrt. 

There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject 
of  discourse  dun  nature  and  its  laws ;  and  yet 
few  agree  in  their  naiunu  about  these  words. 

Cheynr,  PUL  Prin. 

That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour, 
thought,  wish,  or  fear,  which  ia  in  the  mind,  is 
called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  wish,  tje. 

rods,  Logidt. 

2.  Sentiment ;  opinion. 

God  bath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  animus  cares, 
And  not  molest  ue ;  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts  and  notmni 
vain.  Milton,  P.  L. 

It  would  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 
been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  I 
notion  they  entertain  of  Uicmaclvcs,  and  the  ■ 
opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours. 

Adduon,  Freeholder. 

Sensual  wits  they  were,  who,  it  ia  probable, 
look  pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  rut  ion  of  a  life  to 
come.  Attcrtnay. 

3.  Sense ;    understanding ;  intellectual 
power.    This  sense  is  frequent  in  Shak- 


lli> 

Are  letbargied,  Skattpetm,  K.  Liar. 

So  told,  aa  earthly  notion  can  receive. 

itUton,  P.  L. 
No'tional.  adj.  [from  notion.] 
1.  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual;  sub- 
sisting only  in  idea ;  visionary ;  fantas- 
tical. 

The  general  and  indefinite  enntcmplniioirs  and 
notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  coojug 


md  llwir  conjugations,  of 
"re  to  be  ^*»de,  l*ing 


are  to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  instances. 

Bacon,  Xat. 

Happiness,  iJij.-ct  of  that  waling  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking  <  fugitive  then 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
XotimtJ  good,  by  fancy  only  mac 

We  must  becwary,  lease  we  ascribe  any  real 
subsistence  or  personality  to  thia  nature  or  chance ; 
for  it  ia  merely  a  notionai  and  imaginary  thing  ; 
an  abstract  universal,  which  is  properly  nothing  ; 
a  conception  of  our  own  making,  occasioned  by 
our  reflecting  upon  the  settled  course  of  things ; 
denoting  only  thus  much,  that  all  those  bodies 
move  and  act  according  to  their  essential  proper- 
lies,  without  soy  consciousness  or  intention  of  so 
doing. 

S.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

Toe  moat  forward  notional  dictators  ait  down  in 
a  contented  ignorance.  CAiaeiUr,  Sctpta, 

Notio»a'litt.+  n.  *.  [from  notional.] 
Empty,  ungrounded  opinion.  Not  now 
in  use. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science,  by  die- 


1'-' 
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NOT 

Tree  and  manly  religion  b  no  cold  and  com- 
fortless thins ;  it  i>  not  a  lukewarm  natianaluy, 
not  a  formal  and  bayardly  round  of  duties,  not  a 
dull  tewmernmenUwa  ad  pooduV'  at  they  call 
U|  bat  ia  lively,  rigorous,  arid  sparkling . 


I.  Be.  Can/.  P.  iii. 
{from  notional.] 


No'tiowallt  adv.  rfrom  notional.]  In 
idea ;  mentally 
though  not  in  reality 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of 
two  faculties,  undemanding  and  will,  whether 
really  or  natitnaUy  distinct,  I  shall  not  dispute. 

AVru,  JsiienB. 

No'tiowist.*  n.  s.  [from  nation.]  One 
who  holds  an  ungrounded  opinion. 
Not  in  use. 

Content  not  yourselves  with  sraic  part  of  it, 
thai  you  read,  the  Gospel,  or  New  Testament, 
but  neglect  the  Old,  as  it  the  practice  of  some 
flush  nncransar. 

Bp.  Htrpkiw,  Brjxa.  if  Ike  IjokTs  Prayer,  p.  297. 

Notori'bty.  a. ».  [nofoncfr',  French ;  from 
notorious.]  Publick  knowledge ;  pub- 
lick  exposure. 

We  see  wliat  a  multitude  of  pagm  tattiroonies 
may  be  produced  for  ail  those  remarkable  pas- 
,  sages:  aod  indeed  of  several  that  more  than 
answer  your  eipectatioo,  aa  they  were  not  subjects 
in  their  own  nature  so  eipoted  to  publick  notoriety. 

Addison  on  tar  Chr.  Religion. 

NOTO'RIOUS,  adj.  [notorius,  Lat-;  no. 
toirr,  French.]  Publickly  known ;  eri- 
dent  to  the  world ;  apparent ;  not  hid- 
den. It  ii  commonly  used  of  things 
known  to  their  disadvantage ;  whence  | 
by  those  who  do  not  know  the  true  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  an  atrocious 
crime  is  called  a  notorious  crime,  whe- 
ther publick  or  secret. 

What  need  you  make  such  ado  ha  cloaking  a 
matter  trio  notorious  f  Whilgijt. 


You 


Trie  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 


tthoking;  your  good- 


Si  ore  you  provoke  me,  shall  be 


1  -JulT  lave  Uw  in  Epbesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame.  ShaJctpearr,  Cam.  of  Err. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impedi. 
Dwnts  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  are  notorial  t 

Jfi  i  iV  f. 

This  presbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a 
certain  asterusii  murther,  committed  by  a  sealot 
of  his  own  devotion.  Watte. 

We  think  not  fit  to  condemn  the  moat  notorial 
malefactor  before  be  hath  had  licence  to  propose 
his  plea.  FdL 
What  mim'^j  rice  b  titers  that  doth  not 
birmUh  a  man's  reputation  t  TiUotson. 

The  inhalnuuit*  uf  Naples  have  been  always 
eery  notortstu  for  Wading  a  life  of  laainces  and 
picture,  which  ariaes  paruy  out  of  die  plenty  of 
their  country,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of 


their  climate.  A&lium  un  Itjly. 

The  l>islH>ps  have  procured  some  sn:nl!  advancr- 
ment  of  rents ;  although  it  be  notorious  that  they 
do  not  melee  the  third  penny  of  Ibe  real  value. 

ftfjfl,  MisceU. 

NoTo'aiocai.Y.oa'c.  [from  notoriotu.]  Pub- 
lickly ;  evidently ;  openly. 

Tbeciposing  himself  notcriutiifrf,  did  !Mjnietimrs 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Ctarendm. 

This  is  notoriously  disM-ovrmhle  in  some  difier- 
eocea  of  brake  or  fern.  ifrwwn,  fntg.  Err. 

Ovid  tells  us,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously 
known  at  Home,  though  it  be  left  so  obscure  to 
after  ages.  Dryaen. 
'  1  the  genius  of  a  nation  be  more  Used  in 
than  in  morals,  learning,  and  com- 
i;  which  do  all  neUniouity  vary  in 


:,  every 
Swift. 


NOT 

NoTo'Rior/SMBss.t  n.  t.  [from  natonout.] 
Publick  fame ;  notoriety. 

inters,  aod  for  tlieir 

d. 

Onrrsvry,  CHaroet. 

NOTT.*  adi.  [hnoe,  Saxon.]  Smooth ; 
•horn.  Nott  sheep,  i.  e.  sheep  without 
horns :  Essex.  That  field  is  nott,  i.  e. 
well  tilled  :  Berkshire.  Grose.  Hence 
the  adjectives,  now  obsolete,  nott-headed, 
nott-pated,  having  the  hair  cut  short; 
from  the  "  head  being  like  a  nut,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  and  others. 
But  the  Saxon  word  knot,  is  smooth, 
cropped,  shorn. 

A  nutte  head  hndde  he,  witb  a  hroune  visage. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  ProL 

To  NoTT.t  v.  a.  To  shear.  Dr.  Johnson 
cites  this  verb  on  the  authority  of  A  ins- 
worth.  It  is  in  the  dictionary  of  Barret 
in  1580. 

He  caused  —  from  thenceforth  his  beard  to  be 
nailed,  and  no  more  shaven. 

Stone,  Ann.  under  (Ac  Year  153  5. 
No'twheat.  ».  s.  [not  and  tc»W.] 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts ;  French,  which  is 
bearded,  and  required)  the  best  toil,  and  aotuAraf, 
so  termed  brcau»e  it  is  unbearded,  being  conu-nted 
witli  a  meaner  earth.  tSurar. 

Notwithstanding,  eonj.  [Thia  word, 
though  in  conformity  to  other  writers 
called  here  a  conjunction,  is  properly  a 
participial  adjective,  as  it  is  compounded 
of  not  and  withstanding,  and  answers 
exactly  to  the  Latin  non  obstante.  It  is 
most  properly  and  analogically  used  in 
the  ablative  case  absolute  with  a  noun; 
as,  fie  is  rich  notwithstanding  his  loss ;  it 
is  not  so  proper  to  say,  he  is  rich  ttot- 
xcithstandint'  he  has  lost  much  ;  yet  this 
mode  of  writing  is  too  frequent ;  Addi- 
son has  used  it :  but  when  a  sentence 
follows,  it  is  more  grammatical  to  insert 
that  i  ob,  he  is  rich  notwithstanding  that 
he  has  lost  much.  When  notwithstanding 
is  used  absolutely,  the  expression  is  el- 
liptical, this,  or  that  being  understood, 
as  in  the  following  passages  of  Hooker.] 

1.  Without  hindrance  or  obstruction  from. 

Hiote  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous 
cures,  were  so  transported  that  their  gratitude 
made  them,  noimtliilantlinr  his  prohibition,  pro- 
claim the  wonders  he  bad  done  for  them. 

Decay  of  Car.  Piety. 

2.  Although.    This  use  is  not  proper. 

A  person  languhJiing  under  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  may  lose  several  ounces  of  blond,  nttutilk- 
standing  it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
put  a  new  ferment  into  the  rel 
draw  mtn  it  frith  supplies. 

3.  Nevertheless ;  however, 
They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the 

wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  nutwitkuanttiitt  to 
know  that  the  tame  had  an  end  in  Christ.  Hanker. 

The  knowledge  is  small,  which  we  have  on 
earth  concerning  things  that  are  done  in  heaven  : 
natantkstanding  this  much  we  know  even  of  saints 
in  heaven,  that  they  pray.  Hooker. 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  band 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity : 
Yet  notititkuonding,  being  incrns'd,  he's  flint ; 
As  humourous  as  winter.     Shakspenrt,  Hen.  IV. 

N&TUS.  n.  s.  [Latin.]    The  southwind. 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 
.Vofvt,  and  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds 

P.h. 


NOV 

NovA'TiOH.t  »•  *.  [novation,  old  French 
noiYj/io,  Latin.]    The  introduction  of 
something  new. 

I  shall  easily  grant,  that  novations  in  religion 
are  a  main  cause  of  distemper*  in  commonwealths. 


NOVA'TOR.  n.t. 

ducor  of  somethii 
NO'VEL.t  adj.  [novel,  old  French ; 
vetie,  modern;  noveUus,  Latin.] 
t  used 


ch.  a. 
The  intro- 


1.  New :  not  ancient 


of  old; 


The  Presbyterians  are  exacters  of  submi«inn 
to  their  n«W  injunctions,  before  they  are  stamped 
with  the  authority  of  laws.  Xing  Charles. 

It  ia  no  nittef  usurpation,  but  though  void  of 
other  title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  agea. 

Decay  of  Chr.  JVry. 
t  strain  of  this  bleated  taint, 
the  Atrian  doctrine,  aa 
folly  and  madness. 
WtUfHawt. 

2.  [In  the  civil  law.]    Appendant  to  the 
code,  and  of  later  enaction. 

By  the  mirW  constitutions,  burial  may  not  be 
denied  to  any  one.  Ayttffit,  Parerrm. 

No'vEL.f  n.  s.  [nouveile,  French.] 

1.  Novelty. 

[Tbey]  loving  gated,  full  of  aSrctation, 
Receive  the  manners  of  each  other  nation. 

Sytoater,  Du  Bart.  (1631.) 
It  it  Use  condition  of  common  people  to  press 
into  Ibe  view  of  such  narett. 

Comment  m  Chaucer,  (1665,)  p.  56. 

2.  A  small  tale,  generally  of  love. 

To  nought  more,  Thsnot,  my  mind  i»  bent , 
Than  to  hear  nocWi  of  his  devise; 
They  ben  so  well  tbewed,  and  to  wise, 
W  ha  lever  that  good  old  man  beapake. 

tyrrurr,  Skeji.  Cat,  Feb. 
Such  as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  Apulehis, 
Boccacc 'a  isvnriv,  and  the  rest. 

irartew,  Anat.  of  Met.  p-  371. 
Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature;  like  the  trilling 
noteU  which  Ariotfo  inserted  in  his  poems. 

Drytten. 

Her  mangled  fame  in  b*rl  «rou>  pastime  lost, 
The  coxcomb's  nmrt  aud  Hie  drunkard's  toast. 

Prior, 

S.  A  law  annexed  to  the  code. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a 
presbyter  till  he  waa  thirty-five  years  of  age: 
though  by  a  later  smvf  it  waa  sufficient,  if  he  was 
above  thirty.  A<,Af?~> . 

No'vblism.*  n.  s,  [from  novel.]  Innova- 
tion. 

The  other  three  [positions]  are  disciplinarian  in 
the  present  way  of  HovtOum. 

Sir  B.  Bering's  tyieecket,  p.  4*. 

No'vBLisT.f  n.  *.  [from  norr/.] 
1.  Innovator;  assertor  of  novelty.  In  this 
sense  the  word  was  also  written  novellcr. 

Tetanus,  who  hath  renewed  the  philosophy  of 
Pamcnides,  is  Ibe  best  of  ismvuti. 

Bacon,  Jfat.  Bin. 
The  fathrn  of  this  synod  were  not  achisroatical, 
or  navetutt  in  the  mailer  of  the  sabbath.  H'kUr. 

Tbey  ought  to  keep  that  day,  which  tbeae  »>- 
nsYcrj  teach  ut  to  contemn. 

Bp.  Halt,  Rem.  p.  3CJ. 
Aristotle  rose. 
Who  nature's  secret!  to  the  world  did  leach, 
Yet  that  (treat  soul  our  noveHstt  impeach.  Denkan. 

The  fooleries  of  some  affected  neariitf  have  <U<- 
credjtrd  new  discoveries.  CUanviUe,  Scepu*. 

The  abettors  aod  favourers  of  them  be  i 
witb  the  Abonitea,  A'gLinooiut,  and 
riant,  condemn'd  hereticks, 

!  appearing.  WaterlasuL 
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NOV 


NOV 


NOU 


2.  A  writer  of  new*.   Not  now  in  use. 

My  contemporaries  lb*  mwtUtU  hire,  for  tl* 
better  spinning  out  paragraphs,  and  working  down 
to  the  end  of  their  colutnus,  a  moat  happy  art  in 
saying  and  unsaying,  giving  hints  of  intelligence, 
■ad  interpretations  of  indifferent  actions  10  the 
great  disturbance  af  the  brains  of  ordinary' reader*. 

Tttlh-r,  So.  178. 

S.  A  writer  of  novels,  or  talcs.    This  is  a 


era  usage  of  the  word. 
The  beat  stories  of  the  early  and  original  Italian 


Of  tbTreign  < 


in  an  English  dress  before 

i  of  Elizabeth. 
fr'artm,  Hi*.  E-  P.  iii.  48T. 
Our  aocertaM,  like  Sam  Koote  in  bu  farces 
often  touch  upon  real  characters. 

Pegge,  Anonym,  vli.  21. 

To  No'vixizb.*  v.  a.  [from  now/.]  To 
innovate ;  to  change  by  introducing  no- 
velties. 

The  naaiiuHg  spirit  of  man  lives  by  Tariety, 
and  the  new  faces  at  things. 

Brown,  Oir.  Mor.  i.  25. 

M-  Wilkinson,  not  taken  out  of  the  depth  of 
divinity,  but  6t!y  chosen  to  discorcr  bow  aflvc- 
uooa  do  stand  to  be  mnWkyd  by  the  mutability  of 
the  prevent  times.  Sir  E.  Peeing' t  Sjxvches,  p.  44. 

Toe  Holy  Scripture*  should  be  interpreted  not 
by  n^etmng  humourists,  but  by  the  primitive  fa- 
titer*  and  councils. 

ArchJ.  Arnway,  Tablet  of  Mod.  (1661,)  p.  54. 

No'vaxr*.-*-  «.  $.  [nouveltf,  old  French.] 

1.  Newness;  state  of  being  unknown  to 
former  times. 

They  which  do  that  which  men  of  account  did 
before  them,  are,  although  they  do  amiss  yet  <be 
lies  faulty,  because  they  are  not  the  authors  of 
harm :  and  doing  well,  their  actions  are  freed 
from  prejudice  or  iweity.  Hooker. 

2.  Freshness;  recentnes*.;  newness  with 
respect  to  a  particular  person. 

Novelty  is  only  In  request ;  and  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course. 

S.\akijtca7T,  Meat.  Jar  Meal. 

As  religion  entertains  our  speculations  with 
great  objects,  so  it  entertains  thein  with  new  ;  and 
novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure  ;  upon  which 
account  it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased  with 
variety.  S^uth. 
SO  VE'MBER.  n.t.  [Latin.]  The  ele- 
venth month  of  the  year,  or  the  ninth 
reckoned  from  March,  which  was,  when 
the  Romans  named  the  months,  ac- 
counted the  first. 

November  Is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  chauge;il>lc 
green,  and  black  upon  his  head, 

Peacham  on  Drauing. 
No'venary.  n.  s.  [nuvenrtriiu,  Lat.]  Num- 
ber of  nine  ;  nine  collectively. 

Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  implictb  climac- 
terics1 years ;  is  septcoaric*  and  mnenariet, 

Brown. 

Looking  upon  tbatn  as  in  their  original  dif- 
ferences and  combinations  and  as  selected  out  of 
a  natural  stock  of  nine  quaternions  four  siwnunu, 
their  nature  and  differences  lie  most  obrlous  to  be 
understood.  Holder. 

Nova'NNiAL.*  adj.  [noxrenut,  Lot.]  Done 
every  ninth  year.  Buliokar. 

A  novennial  Textual,  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians 
in  hooour  of  Apollo- 

Poller,  Anlio.  of  Greece,  ii,  ch.  SO. 

Novb'bcal.  adj.  [novtrcalit,  from  noverca, 
Latin.]  Having  the  manner  of  a  step- 
mother; beseeming  a  stepmother. 

When  tlte  whole  tribe  of  bints  by  incubation, 
their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviatiun, 
ic  few  families  should  do  it  in  a  more  a*. 


NocoHT.f  •».  *.  [ne  auhc,  not  any  thing, 
Saxon  ;  as  therefore  we  write  aught  not 
ought  for  any  thing,  we  should,  accord- 
ing to  analogy,  write  natt^Af  not  nought 
for  nothing ;  but  a  custom  has  irrever- 
sibly prevailed  of  using  naught  for  bad, 
and  nought  for  nothing.  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  This  c.  atom  originated  in  the  desire 
of  distinguishing,  injudiciously  conduct- 
ed. There  is  indeed  no  real  ground  for 
a  distinction;  the  word  naught,  in  the 
sense  of  Kicked,  being  only  a  figurative 
signification  of  naught,  nothing;  mean- 
ing worthless,  or  nothing  worth,  nothing 
in  point  of  value  or  goodness.  Nares, 
Elem.  of  Orthoepy,  p.  300.  —  The  re- 
gular deduction  of  this  word,  from  its 
original,  will  warrant  the  writing  it  cither 
naught  or  nought :  M.  Goth,  niwaiht, 
from  ni,  the  negative  particle,  and  waiht, 
the  smallest  thing  possible,  our  whit ; 
and  thus  the  Sax.  napiht,  and  also  nopihc ; 
nauhc,  and  nohc.    See  also  Whit. J 

1.  Not  any  thing;  nothing. 

Who  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says  be  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world,  and  it  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  ill  dealings  roust  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shaitpeore. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  er'ry  possum : 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
Willi  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. 

Shoitpeart. 

We  arc  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought. 

It.  xli.  SM. 
Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  bell. 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought. 

Milton,  P.  R. 

2.  In  no  degree.  A  kind  of  adverbial  sig- 
nification, which  nothing  lias  sometimes. 

In  young  llinaldo  fierce  desires  he  spy'd, 
And  noble  heart,  of  rest  impatient. 
To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  nought  a|>ply'd. 

Fairfur. 

3.  7*o  set  at  Nought.  Not  to  value ;  to 
slight :  to  scorn ;  to  disregard. 

Yc  have  jei  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
Done  of  my  reproof.  Pros.  i.  25. 

No'vicavf-  «. /.  [novice,  French;  novititu, 
Latin.]  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  word  is 
very  old  in  the  French  language.  Hu- 
loct  gives  our  word  in  the  form  of  no- 
phice,  with  the  Lat.  neophitut,  a  noo- 
phyte.] 

1.  One  not  acquainted  with  any  thing ;  a 
fresh  man  ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  any 
knowledge. 

Triple-twin'd  whore  •  'tis  thou 
Has  sold  me  to  this  nosier.  Shalctfi.  Ant.  and  Cteop. 

You  arc  nonces  i  'lit  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  list  cuntest  shrew. 


i  men  do  not  fail. 

Bncvn. 

If  any  umiiperienccd  young  isomer  hap|mts  in- 
to the  fatal  neighbourhood  of  such  peats  presently 
they  are  plying  his  full  purse  and  bis  empty  pate. 

Sotui. 

I 

The 
And 


am  young,  a  isoeare  in  tlw 
fool  of  love,  unpractis  d  to 


arts  that  catch  the  fair, 
in  the. 

7" 


And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  bcr  worth  loo  well,  and  pays  me  with 
disdain.  Dryden. 
In  these  experiments  I  have  art  down  such  cir- 
cumstances by  which  either  the  phenomenon  might 
be  rendered  more  conspicuous  or  a  rum  might 
mora  eaaily  try  them,  or  by  which  1  did  try  there 
only.  A'csoton,  OpHckt. 

2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow  ;  a  proba- 
tioner. 

/Van.  When  you  bare  vow'd,  you 
speak  with  men 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress.  

iwc.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be ;  a,  those  i 
roars 

Proclaim  you  are  no  less !    Can  you  so  t 
As  bring  me  to  the  tight  of  Isabella, 
A  nettcr  of  this  place.       Shah,:  Men,./or  i 

Novi'TiATK.t  n.  s.  [noviciat,  French.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  novice;  the  time  iu 
which  the  rudiments  are  learned. 

This  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  be 
mutt  have  pasted  bis  tyrodnium  or  novitiate  in 
sinning,  before  he  cume  to  this,  be  he  nercr  so 
quick  a  proBcient.  Svutk. 

2.  The  time  spent  in  a  religious  house, 
by  way  of  trial,  before  the  vuw  is  taken. 

None  were  admitted  into  this  order,  -but  after 
a  long  and  laborious  notidate. 

Hurke,  Atrriag.  of  Eng.  Hut.  i.  I. 

3.  Once  used  by  Addison,  improperly,  for 
a  novice. 

The  abbess  had 
of  all  that  had 

father  Francis  Special*-,  No.  164. 

Novi'tiousw*  adj.  [novitiut,  Lat.]  Newly 
invented. 

What  is  now  taught  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ia, 
aa  unwarrantable,  so  a  navtiunu  interpretation. 

Pennon  m  the  Creed,  Art.  9. 

No'viTv.f  ».  *.  [novHat,  Lat.]  Newness  ; 
novelty. 

Some  conceive  ahc  might  not  yet  be  certain, 
that  only  man  was  privileged  with  speech,  «nd 
being  in  the  notity  of  the  creation  and  unevperi- 
voce  of  all  things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to  bear 
a  serpent  speak.  Bnvm. 

It  remainetfa  that  we  stedfastly  believe,  not  only 
that  the  heavens  and  earth  and  all  the  host  of  them 
were  made,  and  so  acknowledge  a  creation,  or  an 
actual  and  immediate  dependence  of  all  tilings  on 
God ;  but  also  tliat  all  things  were  created  by  (he 
hand  of  God,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time,  which  are  delivered  unto  us  in  the 
book*  of  Moses  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  so  ac 
knowledge  a  milj,  or  no  long  em'stence  of  UK- 
creature.  Ftarun  on  the  Creel,  Art.  I. 

NouL.f  n.  s.  [hnol,  Sax.  a  top,  a  head  ; 
not,  Germ.]  The  crown  or  top  of  the 
head;  the  head  itself.  See  Noddlk, 
and  Noll. 

Soflly,  quoth  the  steward,  it  licllt  all  in  thy  naU, 
Both  wit  and  wysdom.     Hut.  of  Dcryu,  ( 1  i'J4. ) 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 
Kor  yet  his  noule  was  tottv  of  the  must. 

■Syiiiner,  F.  Q.  vii.  vii.  »|J. 

NouLD.t    Nc  woutd  ;  would  not. 
His  enemie 
Had  kindled  such  coles  of  displeasure. 
That  the  goodman  nould  sUy  his  Icasurr, 
But  home  liim  hasted  with  furious  heatc. 

Spenser,  Sir/).  Cot.  Fell. 

Noun.  n.  t.  [aoun,  old  French  ;  noma, 
Lat.  j  The  name  of  any  thing  in  gram- 
mar. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  whether 

which  in 


d  by  Google 


NOU 


spec  c.h 
there  t 


is  used  to 


the  same  when 
or  deny  any 
about  it,  or  to  express  any  re- 
it  bat  to  any  other  thing.  Clarke. 
Thou  but  men  about  the*,  that  usually  talk  uf 
a  nam  and  a  verb,  and  Midi  a'.nmianblL*  wurds  a?> 
no  christian  ear  can  endure  to  bear. 

Shrttatart,  Htn.  VI. 
The  boy,  who  scarce  has  gutid  hit  entrance  down, 
To  hb  proud  pedaut,  or  declin'd  a  noun.  Dryicn. 

Nou'hice.*  n.  m.  [French,  nourrice.']  A 
nurse. 

It  dull  be  expedient,  tbat  a  noble  nan'*  ion, 
in  bis  iidancye,  have  with  him  continuallyc  onely 
auch  a*  may  acatstome  him,  by  littl*  and  little, 
to  apcake  pare  and  elegant  Latin :  tlx  wrururi 
and  other  women  about  him,  if  it  be  po*.*ib:e,  to 
do  the  atone.  Sir  T.  Big*.  Cm.  fa).  16.  b. 

Cambden !  dw  rmtriet  of  antiquitie, 
And  Lamcroe  unto  late  luccccsiitig  age. 

Spmer,  Saww  ay*  Time. 

To  NOU'MSH.  v.  a.  [soitmr,  French; 

nuirio,  Lat] 
1.  To  encrease  or  support  by  food,  or 
aliment  of  any  kind- 
He  planted)  an  asli,  and  lbs  rein  doth  rtetsrtat 
it.  It.  iliv.  14. 

Thro'  her  noamat'd  powere  enlarg'd  by  thee, 
She  springs  aloft  Thomson^  Summer. 

Yost  are  to  honour,  iuiprvve,  and  perfect  tbt.- 
spirit  that  ia  within  you  ;  yon  are  to  prepare  it 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  «,mniA  it  with  the  I 
lore  of  God,  and  of  virtue,  to  adorn  h  with  good 
works,  and  to  make  it  aa  holy  and  heavenly  at 
you  can.  Late. 

%  To  support ;  to  maintain. 

WhiUt  I  in  I  re  land  nmtrim  a  mighty  band, 
I  WkU  adr  up  in  England  hum  black  stonn. 

Skakrftearr- 
Him  will  I  follow,  and  Una  bouse  forgo 
Tbat  rteartaU  me  a  maid.  Chapman. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  muriited 
him  tor  her  own  wm.  .at eta,  vii.  SI. 

3.  To  encourage ;  to  foment.  Out  of  use. 

What  madness  was  it  with  auch  proofs  to  H&\t- 
naa  tlieir  contention*,  whan  there  were  such  ef- 
fectual meona  to  end  all  controversy  ?  /footer. 

In  soothing  tbero,  we  neurit*  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion.  Skattpnre. 

Yet  to  fwvrsat  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  persons  was  his  more  cboaea  desire.  ftlL 

Gorgias  bind  soldiers,  and  naurithed  war  con- 
tinuoUy  with  the  Jews.  2  JUoe.  a.  14. 

4.  To  train,  or  educate. 

Thou  shall  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nonriAtd  up  in  die  words  of  faith.    1  Thau  iv.  6. 

I  travel  not,  neither  do  I  mtrriih  up  young 
men,  nor  bring  up  virgins.  Is.  niii.  4. 

5.  To  promote  growth  or  strength,  as 
food.  ^  ^  . 

grains  and"roou  new 


Our  isle  be  i 


NOU 

tde  a  Hutu  rise  of  tail  tears, 

I  left  to  wai!  tbo  dead. 


Sknhp.  X.  Hen.  VI.  P.  I. 

Nou'kishabi.k.+  adj.  [from  nourith.]  Sus- 
ceptive of  nourishment. 

These  are  the  bitter  herbs,  wherewith  if  we 
shall  eat  this  paaaover,  we  shall  find  it  most  whole, 
some  and  Neunatoafe  unto  us  to  etcrrul  life. 

Hp.  Hull,  lUm.  p.  197. 
The  chyle  Is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  bel- 
ter conversion  into  blood,  and  partly  for  its  more 
ready  adhesion  to  all  the  nauruhaUc  parts. 

fi'rete,  Cermet. 

Noc'risher.  n.  t.  [from  nouriik.]  The 
person  or  thing  that  nourishes. 

Seep,  chief  Meunatfr  in  lire's  fV M.  Staltpenrr. 

A  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  swiuuArr  of  thine 
old  age.  Ruin. 

Milk  warm  from  the  cow  ia  a  ureal  neuruker, 
and  a  good  remedy  in  oausumplions. 

Bacm.Not.  Hid. 

Bran  and  twine's  dung  laid  up  together  to  rot 
la  a  very  great  ntnirithtr  and  comforter  to  a  fruit 


To  Nou'tttsH.  v.  n.  To 
Unusual. 

Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  c 
partly  by  the  coldness  of  toe 
parts  nouns*  lea*. 

Nou'bjsh.»  n.*.  [from  the  verb.]  A  nurse 
The  word,  however,  in  the  followin 


which  it  caused 
whereby  the 
Nat.  Hist. 


1 


pa&sage 

Rpe,  and  Warbu'rton,  and  Riuon,  would 
have  it  to  be  marith.  Steevens  and 
Malone  defend  the  old  reading.  Now 
certainly  obsolete. 

Athens  

Was  called  amcriM  of  philosopheis  wise. 

Lyjgau,  Tng.  of  J.  B*chat,  B.  i.  c  in. 


Please  to  taste 

caus'd 

TIk  earth  to  yield.  ifiiliM,  P.  L, 

Nou'kisiimbkt.  n.t.  [uourusemtni,  Fr.] 
1.  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in 
order  to  the  support  or  encrease  of 
growth  or  strength ;  food ;  sustenance ; 
nutriment. 

When  the  towruAntenf  grows  unfit  to  be  a*ti< 
■Dilated,  or  the  central  beat  grow*  loo  feeble  to 
assimilate  it.  Use  motion  ends  fa  confusion,  putre. 


,t; 


2.  Nutrition  ;  support  of  strength. 

By  temr 
In  what  thou  eat'tt 
thence 

Due  neu/ssAim-Nj,  no  gluttonous  delight. 

Miilm,  P.  L, 

The  limbs  are  exhausted  by  what  ia  called  an 
atrophy,  and  grow  lean  and  thin  by  a  defect  of 
mwruAmefv,  occasioned  by  an  inordinate  scorbu- 
ticlt  or  erratick  beat.  Ufariyntn' 

3.  Sustentation  ;  supply  of  things  needful 

He  instructed!  them,  that  aa  in  the  one  place 
they  use  to  refresh  Ibcir  bodies,  so  they  may  in 
the  other  leant  to  seek  the  nouruhmnU  of  their 


Nou'riti:rb.t  n.  t.  [nourrilure,  French : 
this  was  afterwards  contracted  to  nur 
<urt\]    Education ;  institution. 


Aa  was  Ins  uae,  oftimea  to  visit  me ; 

For  be  bad  charge  my  discipline  to  frame. 
And  tutors  wourwaunr  to  overseer  .s'/.rmrr. 

Ke|iayutg  thankfully  the  isowrifNre,  which  them- 
selves received  whiles  they  were  young. 

BrymH,  Disc.  ,/Civ  Lift,  (1606.)  p .  75. 

This  trade  also,  connected  at  the  root,  deriving 
its  isourilau*  from  the  same  sources,  —  mutt  have 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  same  attraction. 

Pomnatlon  Antitj.  (1783,)  p.  94. 

To  Nou'rsle.*  r>.  a.  [nourir,  French.  See 
also  To  Nousi/E.]    To  nurse  up. 

Whether  ye  list  him  tralne  in  chivalry, 
Or  iteatrisr  up  in  lore  of  learn'd  philosophy. 

4f/ici«*rr,  F.  Q,  vi.  iv.  35. 

Nou'RSLiKG.f  n.  i.    Hie  creature  nursed, 
nursling. 
A  little  mmriling  of  the  butnid  air. 

Spnuer,  Virgil*'  Gnat. 

To  NOU'SLE.f  v.a.  [The  same  I  believe 
with  nuzzle,  and  both,  in  their  original 
import,  corrupted  from  nurtle."]  To 
up. 


NOW 

Bald  friars  and  knavish  tfiavclings  —  sought  Lu 
nouaa,  the  common  people  in  ignorance,  lest,  beio^ 
once  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  tbey 
would  in  lime  smell  out  the  untruth  of  thtir 
packed  pelt  and  masse- penny  religion. 

B.  -a*,  on  Sptnter'i  Skep.  Col.  June. 

Mothers,  who,  to  nesiatr  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious.      S*«kqi.  Prrirtn. 

To  NorrsLK.  v.  a.  [nuzzle,  noozle,  noote,  or 
from  nose.}  To  entrap;  to  cn- 
as  in  a  noose  or  trap.  They 
nuzzle  hogs  to  prevent  their  digging, 
that  is,  put  a  ring  in  their  noses. 

NOW.torfo.  [-at.*,  nu,  M. Gothic*;  -»«. 
Su.  Goth,  and  Sax.] 

1.  At  this  time  ;  at  the  time  present. 

Thy  servants'  trade  bsth  been  about  cattle,  from 
our  youth  even  until  nose.  Gtn.  xlvi.  34. 

liefer  all  the  actiona  of  due  abort  and  djing 
life  to  that  state  which  will  diortly  begin,  but 
never  have  an  end  ;  and  this  will  approve  itself  tu 
be  wisdom  at  but,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it 
now.  Titlottan. 

£r<m>  that  languages  abound  with  words  stand- 
ing for  such  combinations,  an  utual  way  of 
giHting  these  complex  ideas,  it  by  Uic  explication 
of  those  terms  thai  stand  for  them.  I.ockc. 

A  patient  of  mine  is  isosv  living,  in  an  advanced 
age,  that  thirty  years  ago  did,  at  several  times, 
cast  up  from  the  lungs  a  large  quarrtliy  of  blood. 

■Biadrmore. 

2.  A  little  while  ago ; 
sent  time. 

A':<U'  lliL-  blood  L>f  twenty  Uxiusmd  inon 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  arc  fled. 


almost  at  the  pre- 


How  frail  our  pasdoos! 
They  that  but  new  for  honour  and  for  plate. 
Made  the  sea  blush,  with  blood  resign  their  hate. 

tt'.JUr 


i.  At  one  time  ;  at  another  time. 

•Veto  high,  tsase  low,  n^u»  master  up,  neu1  nfas. 

fonr. 

r.  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of  connection, 
like  the  French  or,  and  Latin  aufem  .-  its 
if  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty  ;  now  thi*  ie 
true,  therefore  he  is  guilty. 

jVw  whatsoever  lie  did  or  stuTcred,  the  uid 
tlwreof  was  to  open  the  doors  of  die  kingdom  rf 
lteavcn,  wbtcb  our  iniquities  had  shut  up.  H*Ji*t. 

tic  aeeka  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  it  him.  Now  to  affect  the  malice 
of  the  people,  is  *»  bad  as  tiiitt  which  he  dislikes, 
to  flatter  them.  tSArtisprorc. 

Thcn  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this 
man,  hut  Barabbaa;  now  Barabbaa  was  a  robber. 

St.Jtkn. 

Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his  neigh, 
hour,  because  of  similitude  of  kind  i  because  mu- 
tual love  is  necessary  for  nun's  welfare  and  pre- 
servation, and  every  one  desires  another  should 
love  him.  .Veie  it  is  a  maxim  of  Nantre,  that 
one  do  to  others,  according  as  he  would  himself 
be  clone  to.  Waste 

Pheasants,  which  are  granivorous  birds,  the 
young  live  mostly  upon  ants'  eggs.  A'ute  blrda, 
being  of  a  hot  nature,  are  very  voracious,  there- 
fore there  had  need  be  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
sect!) produced  for  tlwdr  sustenance.  Key. 

The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief  which 
befals  men,  i*  by  their  being  misrepresented.  AViv 
by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to. 
others  in  tlic  way  of  datuler  and  detraction.  South. 

Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  Tiipo,  was  near  at 
hand.  AW  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the 
Persians,  that  the  souls  uf  the  royal  family,  who 
are  in  a  state  of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon 
after  their  decease,  pass  through  die  eastern  gale 
of  the  black  palace.  Addivn,  C 
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The  praise  of  doing  trail 
U  to  the  rax,  m  ointment  to  the 
A'mii  if  Mae  {lie*,  pevebanc 
Inuitlic  alabaster  urn  should  fait, 
The  odour*  die.  Prior, 

The  only  motives  that  can  be  imagined  of  obc. 
iliencc  to  lin,  am  either  (lie  value  aod  certainty 
of  rewards  or  an  apprehension  of  justice  and  se- 
verity. JV*a>  neilber  of  these,  exclusive  of  the 
other,  ii  the  true  principle  of  our  obedience  to 
God,  Worm. 

A  human  body  a  forming  in  sucfa  a  6uid  in  any 
imaginsljle  posture,  will  never  be  reconcilable  to 
Ihii  hydrostatic*]  law.  There  will  lie  always 
something  lighter  beneath,  and  something  hcaricr 
above.  A"ow  what  can  make  the  heaticr  particles 
of  bone  ascend  above  the  lighter  onea  of  nesh,  or 
depress  these  below  those,  against  die  tendency  of 
nature?  Benttey. 

5.  After  this ;  since  things  are  so,  in  fa- 
miliar speech. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  near  betwixt 
a  parasite  and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy 
and  interest  look  so  like  duty  and  affection  ? 

£' Estrange. 

6.  S'owaud  then  ;  at  one  time  and  another 
uncertainly.  This  word  means,  with 
regard  to  time,  what  is  meant  by  here 
and  there,  with  respect  to  place. 

Alar  and  then  tbey  ground  themselves  on  bu- 
vine.  tJ'  «y         P  l{ookcr 

AW  and  then  something  of  extraordinary,  that 
is  any  thing  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to 
refresh  your  character.  Ihyden. 

A  rrt,ot  Wlectual  ar^'umiml  again*:  spoiit.ijuvuv 
generation  is,  that  there  is  no  new  species  pro- 
duced, which  would  isesr  and  IVit  happen,  were 
there  any  inch  thing.  Hay- 
He  who  resolsc*  to  wnlk  !iy  tUi*  c,o*|>el  rule  of 


furlx*; 


nil 


revenue 


will  ha 
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every  nose  and  then  to  exercise  his  forgiving  tem- 
per. Alterhury. 

They  note  and  then  appear  in  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion, aod  avoid  some  scandalous  enormities. 

Ragrn. 

".  A'ow  and  then  are  applied  to  places 
considered  as  they  rise  to  notice  and 
succession. 

A  mead  ben,  there  a  heath,  and  now  and  then 
a  wood.  Drayton. 

Now.  it.  t.  Present  moment.  A  poetical 
use. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  note  does  ever  last.  ducky. 

She  vanisb'd,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  dy'd, 
For  but  a  new  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  : 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death. 

/»y,-J,-ri. 

Not  lest  ev'n  in  this  despicable  now 
Than  when  my  name  ft, ll'd  Africa,  with  affrights. 

Z>ry«Vn. 

No'wADATS.t  adv.  [nam  and  adays,  i.  e. 
on  dayt.  So  Gower.  "  Now  on  days." 
Conf.  Am.  B.  5.  See  Adays.  This 
word,  though  common  and  used  by  the 
best  writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous.]  In 
the  present  age. 

Not  so  grant  as  it  waa  wont  of  yore. 
It's  nowadays,  or  half  so  straight  ojmI  sure. 

Spemrr. 

Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
noimdays.  Shohjieare,  MitU.  X.  Dream. 

It  was  a  vestal  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  differed  as 
much  from  that  which  passes  by  this  name  noie- 
odssj,  as  the  vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a 
.  fever.  South 
^  Such  "*{^  principles^ which  by  ^aot 


What  men  of  spirit  nowaday*, 
to  give  sober  judgement  of  new  plays. 

Carrie*. 

No'way.*  7    adv.    [no  and  twyut.  Dr. 

No'ways.  J  Johnson  has  hastily  con- 
demned this  expression,  under  ttovrite. 
See  Nowise.]  Not  in  any  manner  or 
decree. 

Wherever  a  considerable  number  of  authorities 
can  he  produced  in  su| 
resembling  modes  of 
tiling,  ill* re  is  always  a  divided  use,  and  one  can- 
not bo  said  to  speak  barbarously,  or  to  oppose  the 
•ungo  of  the  language,  who  conforms  to  either 
side.  Of  tlsisi  divided  use  me  words  nowise,  nemry, 
and  neuvrvs,  afford  a  proper  instance.  Vet  our 
learned  lexicograplier  hath  denominated  all  those, 
who  either  write  or  pronounce  the  word  rwusrys, 
Ignorant  barbarians.  These  ignorant  barbarian* 
(but  he  surely  hath  not  adverted  to  this  cir- 
cumstance) are  only  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Ad- 
dison, and  Locke,  and  several  others  of  our  most 
eminent  writers.  This  censure  is  the  more  as. 
toninhing,  that,  even  in  (his  form  which  he  has 
thought  lit  to  repudiate,  the  meaning  assigned  to 
it  is  strictly  conformable  to  that  which  etymology, 
according  to  bis  own  explication,  would  suggest 
See  die  senses  of  the  word  way  marked  with 
,13,16,  18,  and  19. 


No'wed.  adj.  [nou(,  Fr.]    Knotted  j  in- 
wreathed. 

it  conceived  to  bear  three  barret 
a  lion  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent 


No'wel.*  ft.  s.  [Fr.  nod,  noiiel:  which 
Menage  derives  •from  the  Lat.  tuttali*  ; 
and  Bore!  from  the  Lat.  novtu,  being  a 
corruption  of  the  Fr.  nouvel.  "  From 
gnoul,  signifying  a  child  in  Hebrew, 
conies  the  French  word  noel,  signifying 
the  child's  day,  (by  way  of  distinction,) 
or  Christmas^iay ;  of  which  word  the 
French  criticks  give  but  a  very  slender 
and  imperfect  account,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  dictionary  of  Trevoux,  and  Mon- 
sieur Menage."  Harris  on  the  5Sd  Ch. 
of  Isaiah,  2d  edit.  1739.  Pref.  p.  34.] 
A  cry  of  joy  ;  originally  a  shout  of  joy 
at  Christmas.  Obsolete. 
And  noieW  cricth  every  lusty  man, 

Chaucer,  Frank! .  Tale. 

Nowes.  ».  *.  [from  nou,  old  French.] 
The  marriage  knot.    Out  of  use. 

Thou  shah  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  son*  of  thy  warns  / 
The  virgin  births  with  which  they  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.  CVussmc. 

Nu'where.  adv.  [no  and  where.]  Not  in 
any  place. 

Some  men  of  whom  we  think  very  rcverendly, 
have  in  their  bonks  and  writings  rwmWr*  men. 
tiofird  or  taught  that  tuch  things  should  be  in  the 
church.  Hooker. 

True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  are  amlrrr 
to  be  fouDd  but  in  Use  practice  of  virtue,  TtilMion. 

No'wise.f  adv.  [«n  and  wise ;  this  is  com- 
monly spoken  and  written  by  ignorant 
barbarians,  noivays.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  The 
censure  is  not  just.  See  Noway,  lite 
noun  Kite,  signifying  manner,  is  quite 
obsolete.  It  remains  now  only  in  com- 
position, in  which  along  with  an  ad- 
jective, or  other  substantive,  it  forms  an 
adverb  or  conjunction.  Such  ore  length- 


tcwe,  coasttcisr,  likewise,  tec.  These 
always  preserve  the  compound  form; 
and  never  admit  a  preposition;  con- 
sequently nmrwf,  which  is  an  adverb  of 
the  same  order,  ought  analogically  to 
be  written  in  one  word,  and  not  to  be 

S receded  by  it.  Campbell,  Phil,  of 
ihet —  Dr.  Johnson's  solitary  example 
from  Bentley  gives  this  word  with  the 
preposition:  but  I  add  from  Barrow, 
one  of  our  finest  writers,  an 
which  confirms  the  judicious  i 
of  Campbell.]  Not  in  any 
degree. 

No,  God  was  so  to  prosecute  hit  designs  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  at  thereby  isowssr  to  imrwir 
or  obscure,  I**1  rather  to  advance  and  illuursse 
the  glories  of  bis  sovereign  dignity,  of  bis  sew 
justice,  of  his  immaculate  holiness,  of  his  un- 
changeable steadiness  in  word  and  purpose. 

Borrow,  Seem,  an  G.  Friday,  (1677.) 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  cenuct 
or  impulse,  can  in  ■sevue  be  attributed  to  mere 
n,«*ter-  lienlley. 

Nowl.*    See  Noul. 
NO'XIOUS.  adj.  [norms,  Lat.] 

1.  Hurtful ;  harmful ;  baneful  ;  mischiev- 
ous;  destructive;  pernicious;  unwhole- 
some. 

Preparation  and  correction,  is  not  only  by 
addition  of  other  bodies,  but  separation  of  r™™*, 
parts  from  their  own.  .Brains,  Fu/g.  Err. 

Kill  nariuut  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save, 
This  only  just  prerogative  wx  have.  ifrydrn. 

See  pale  Orion  sheds  unwlmlnome  dews, 
Arise,  the  pines  a  namrtu  shade  diffuse ; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay, 
lime  conquers  all,  and  we  mutt  I ' 

Aorirrus  seeda  of  the  disease  ai 
smaller  quantity  in  the  blood. 

2.  Guilty  ;  criminal. 

Those  who  are  nnsr  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
are  justly  punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution 
of  the  law  it  committed.  Jlraatkalt  against  HaUtt, 

S.  Unfavourable;  unkindly. 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  placet  of  much 
resort,  b  ruroinu  to  spiritual  promotions. 
,  ,  S«s/1.  JfuwsV. 

No  xiousness.t  n.  *.  [from  noxious.  Pro- 
nounced new  and  uncouth,  in  1656,  by 
P.  Heylin.]    Hurtfutaets  ;  insalubrity. 

The  writers  of  politicks  have  warned  ut  of  the 
nemrutneu  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  govern- 
ments, which  the  diristian  religion  is  very  far 
from  disturbing.  Hammond. 

No'xiously,  adv.  [from  noxious.]  Hurt- 
fully  ;  perniciously. 

To  NO  Y.f  v.  a.  [noyen,  Teut.]  To  an- 
noy. Not  now  in  use.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  printed  this  word  note,  and  its  de- 
rivatives noiance,  noious,  Sic.  But  our 
best  old  writers,  and  our  old  lexico- 
graphy, are  in  favour  of  the  orthography 
before  us. 

He  noyede  him  nothing,  [hurt  him  not,  present 
version.)  tTidufe,St.  i nir.lv.  3 j. 

The  heat  whereof,  and  hanoefull  pestilence, 
So  sore  him  ney'd,  that  fore'd  him  to  retire. 

SpruMrr,  F.  Q. 
Let  servant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand, 
To  stub  out  the  bushes  that  mart*  the  land. 

Tuitrr. 

Noy.*  n.  it.    Annoy.    Not  in  use. 

He  shall  sustain  no  nay. 

Hut.  of  Sir  C/yemart,  [1599,)  sign.  G.  i.  b. 
No'yaxce.T   «•  *•     Mischief;  inconvc- 
See  Ansoyakce. 
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A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnatta  dor  biro  molest. 
All  striving  to  inflxe  their  feeble  stinges. 
That  from  tbair  nayanat  he  no  where  can  reit ; 
But  with  hie  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  mur- 
muring*. Spenser,  F.  Q. 

To  borrow  to  day.  and  to-morrow  to  miss. 
For  lender  and  borrower  nainnc*  it  is.  Tuuer. 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  from  aoyenor.       Skakiy.  Hamlet. 

No'yeb.T  n.  t.  [from  inoy.]  One  who 
annoy«.   Not  in  use. 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  gra«s  of  all  suits. 
The  east  a  destroyer  to  herbs  end  all  fruits. 

Tuner. 

No'ypul.*  adj.  fnoy  and full.']  Noisome  ; 
hurtful.    Obsolete.  Huloct. 

Very  electable  and  nayfuU  to  them  that  shall 
recti  re  them.        Bolt,  Yet  a  Cmne,  ftc  fol.  88. 

No'TOUS-f  adj.  [front  toy;  Ital.  noioso."] 
Hurtful ;    troublesome ;  inconvenient. 
Obsolete. 
We  bo  delivered  fro  wasnisr  and  yvele  men 

ricBgr,  9  Thea.  iii.  8. 
Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  much 
hair  on  their  faces  to  be  noyota  unto  than. 

Spenter. 

The  Un  Ducssa  leering  netvut  night, 
Return'd  to  stately  palace  of  dame  Pride. 

Spenter,  Q- 

No'vsancb.*  n.  s.  Offence ;  trespass ; 
nuisance.    The  word  is  now  nuisance. 

Or  suffer  thai 
Again*  our  old 

Chancer' t  Dream,  rer.  255. 
No'ZLK.f  »•  f.  [nazal,  old  Fr.  from  nas, 
the  nose]    The  nose ;  the  snout ;  the 
end. 

It  is  nothing  but  s  paultry  old  sconce,  with  the 
notie  broke  off.  Arbulhnet  and  Pope.  Hart.  ScriU. 

To  Ntr'BBLK.t  v.  a.  [properly  to  ImuiMc, 
or  knobble,  from  knob,  for  a  clenched 
fist.  Dr.  Johnson. —  Skinner  derives 
knubble,  to  beat,  from  htipler,  Danish.] 
To  bruise  with  handy  cuffs.  Ainsxoorth. 
Nubi'ferous.  adj.  [nuli/er,  Lot.]  Dring- 
lf  clouds.  Diet. 
sVbilat*.  v.  a.  [nubilo,  Latin.]  To 

Diet. 

Nu'bile.  adj.  (nubile,  Fr.  nubUis,  Lat.] 
Marriageable  ;  fit  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  drest, 
Than  that  which  veils  tbe  nnbile  virgin's  breast. 

Prior. 

Nu'biloos.*  adj.  [nubilut,  Lat.]  Cloudy. 

Ball'!/. 

Nuci'fshous.  adj.  [nucet  and  Jen,  Lat.] 
Nutbearing.  Diet. 

NU'CLEUS.  n.t.  [Latin.]  A  kernel ; 
any  thing  about  which  matter  is  ga- 
thered or  conglobated. 

The  crusts  are  each  in  sll  part*  nearly  or  [be 
same  thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  (he  nvdeut, 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  Moos  exactly  of  the 
same  form  with  that  of  the  auctnu. 

H  oward  m  iVirsii. 

Nu'dation.  n.t.  Emulation,  French, nudo, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  making  bare  or  naked. 

NUDE.*  adj.  [nud,  French,  nudut,  Lat-] 
Bare ;  naked.  Bullokar. 

Contract  by  nude  paroles,  i.  c.  by  bare  words. 

Uutoct,  m  V.  OmtracU. 
Nu'DrrT.t  n.  *•  [nuditi,  Fr.  nudtu,  Let.] 
Naked  part* ;  nakedness  ;  poverty. 

Cotgrave,  and 


Latin.] 
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There  art  no  such  liceoces  permitted  tn  poetry 
any  more  than  In  painting,  to  design  and  colour 
obscene  nndiria.  Dryden. 

The  man  who  shews  bis  heart, 
Is  booted  for  bis  nuduia,  and  scom'd. 

Kesuuj,  Xigkt  TA.  8. 

Ntj'eu   See  Newel. 
Nuga'city.t  n.  *.  [nugas,  nugac'u,  Lat.] 
Futility ;  trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 

So  eh  arithmetical  nugarthrj  as  are  ordinarily 
recorded  tor  his. 

Mart,  CmJ.  Cat*.  (1853,)  p.  155. 

NUGATION.  n.  t.  [nugor,  Latin.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  trifling. 

The  opinion  thai  putrefaction  is  caused  eitlier 
by  cold  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  beat,  is  but 
fUssBttVn.  Bacon 

Nu'catory.  adj.  \nngatoriut, 
Trifling;  futile ;  insignificant. 

Some  great  men  of  the  last  age, 
mechanical  philosophy  was  revired,  were  loo 
addicted  to  this  nugatory  art :  when  occult  quality, 
and  sympathy  and  antipathy  were  admitted  for 
satisfactory  esplications  of  tldngs.  Baulty. 

Nui'sance.  it.  i.  [nuisance,  French.] 

1.  Something  noxious  or  offensive. 

This  is  the  liar's  lot,  he  ht  accounted  a  pest  and 
a  utas«j  a  person  marked  out  for  infamy  and 

scorn.  Sanlh. 

A  wise  man  who  does  not  assist  with  bis 
counsels,  a  rich  man  with  his  charity,  and  a  poor 
man  with  his  labour,  arc  perfect  nuisances  in  a 
commonwealth.  Sinfl,  Mitctil. 

2.  [In  law.]  Something  that  incommodes 
the  neighbourhood. 

jVstaastcrs,  as  necessary  to  be  swept  away,  as 
dirt  out  of  the  street*.  KctttcuxB. 

To  NULL.  v.  a.  [nullm,  Lat.]  To  annul ; 
to  annihilate ;  to  deprive  of  efficacy  or 
existence. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
No  more  on  me  base  power,  their  force  is  ntuTd. 

Milton,  S.  A. 


all  Other  operation*  nt  bodies 

Null.  adj.  [nullus,  Latin.]  Void ;  of  no 
force ;  ineffectual. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muss  heboid 
The  wife,  by  ber  procuriisg  husband  sold? 
For  though  the  bv  makes  nail  the  adulterous  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed. 

Dryden, 

Their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  nutt  and 
invalid  by  many.  r-«aVy. 

The  pope's  confirmation  of  Use  church  lands  to 
those  who  bold  them  by  'King  Henry's  donation, 
was  null  and  fraudulent.  Smfl,  Mitctil 

Null.  n.i.  Something  of  no  power  or 
no  meaning.  Marks  in  ciphered  writing, 
which  stand  for  nothing,  and  are  in< 
serted  only  to  puzzle,  are  called  null*. 

It  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  tlw  election, 
you  cannot  make  them  null*  or  ciphers  in  the 
privation  or  translation.    Bacon,  War  wuh  Spam 

NuLLtBi'BTY.  ».  t.  [from  nullibi,  Latin.] 

The  state  of  being  nowhere. 
Nullifi'dian.*  adJ.[LaLnullits,  none,  and 
Jules,  faith.]   Of  no  honesty  j  of  no  re- 
ligion; of  no  faith.  Jiullotar. 

A  soti&dian  Christian  is  a  nuUyniian  I'agan, 
and  confutes  his  tongue  with  his  hand. 

Fcuham,  iter.  ii.  47. 

To  Ntr'LLiFY.f  v.  a.  [from  nullus,  Lat.] 
To  annul ;  to  make  void. 

You  wilt  say,  that  this  mUlifitt  all  eshortations 
to  piety;  since  a  man,  in  this  case,  cannot  totally 
come  up  to  die  thing  he  is  extorted  to.    But  to 
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tiiis  1  answer,  t-'iat  the  consequence  does  nur  bold  : 
for  an  exhortation  is  not  frustrate,  if  a  man  be  hut 
able  to  come  up  to  it  partially,  though  not  entirely 
and  perfectly.  South,  Sen,  vu.  95. 

Nu'llity.  n.t.  [nullitf,  French.] 

1.  Want  of  force  or  efficacy. 

It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthrow 
this  distinction,  and  to  shew  she  nullity  of  it ; 
winch  has  been  solidly  done  by  most  of  our  po- 
lemick  writers.  South. 

The  jurisdiction  is  opened  by  the  party,  in  de- 
fault of  justice  from  the  ordinary,  as  by  appeals  or 
nutUia.  A&tjfc 

2.  Want  of  existence. 

A  nnrd  body  struck  against  anotlter  hard  body, 
will  yield  an  exieriour  sound,  in  so  much  as  if  the 
percussion  be  over  soft,  it  may  induce  a  nullity  of 
sound ;  but  iM»er  an  iitterioor  sound. 


NUMB.f  adj.  [benuroen,  benumeb,  Sax. 
This  word  was  formerly  written  nam,  as 
Mr.  H.  Tooke  has  also  observed. 
How,  or  why,  or  when  the  b  was  added 
to  it,  he  says,  he  knows  not.  Certain  it 
is,  I  may  add,  that  Milton  omitted  the  b, 
and  in  later  times  Bentlcy.  Nay,  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  in  all  the  editions  of 
his  Dictionary,  has  given  benum,  not  be- 
numb. The  etymon  which  Mr.  Tooke 
gives  of  this  word  is  from  the  Saxon 
nimnn,  capere,  eripere,  to  niin,  to  take 
away  ;  that  is,  as  Skinner  also  explains 
it  by  the  Lat.  membris  capita,  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  limbs.] 

1.  Torpid ;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion 
chill ;  motionless. 

Like  a  stony  statute,  ee 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  raaketh  it  nvmA 
and  asleep ;  for  that  the  compression  of  the  port 
suflereth  not  the  spirits  to  hare  free  access ;  and 
therefore  when  ws  come  out  of  it,  we  fsel  s  stingi  nh' 
or  pricking,  which  is  the  rs-ra trance  or  the  spirits. 

Bacon,  Nat.  /fur. 

2.  Producing  chilnesa  ,  benumbing. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Prmen  almost  to  death,  bow  be  did  lap  me 
Knn  in  his  garments,  and  did  gir-  * 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  nueuV  < 


To  Nl'mb.  tt.  a.  To  make  torpid ;  to  make 
dull  of  motion  or  sensation ;  to  deaden  ; 
to  stupify. 

Bedlam  beggars  with  roaring  soloes, 
Strike  In  their  nujn6'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden-pricks,  nails,  ipM^*  of  rosemary  j 
And  with  this  horrible  object  from  low  farms, 
Intorce  their  charity.  JSUtawn-e,  A*.  Ijnr. 

Site  can  unlock 
The  cla-.pin^  dutnn,  and  Uiaw  Ute  n*"i£iitc  spelt. 

MUton,  Com »u. 
Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land, 
Kor  laxy  winter  numbt  tlx  lab'ring  band.  Drydm. 

Nought  shall  avail 
The  plcaaing  aong,  or  well  repeated  tale, 
Wltro  the  quick  spirits  their  warm  march  forbear, 
And  nnmlnng  coldnew  ho*  trabrae'd  the  air. 

Prior. 

Nt/MBKOKess.  n.  t.  [from  numbed.]  Tor- 
por ;  intcrrruption  of  sensation. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  Hub?, 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  numbtdnru. 

ffiaraum,  Snrgtry. 

To  NU'MBER.  v.  a. 

numero,  Latin.] 
1.  Tot 


[nombrer,  French ; 
;  to  tell ;  to  reckon  how  many. 
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It  IS 

or  a 


111. 


If  a  roan  ctn  mnV  the  du*t  uf  too  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  nvmorrrtx.       Gen.  liii.  16. 
I  will  numter  you  to  the  word.      It.  xlv.  IK. 
The  gold,  the  rctt,  the  tripod*  number'd  o'er, 
All  these  he  found.  flr>r*r,  <Wy*i. 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

and 

/«.  liii.  I 

Nu'mber.T  n.  «.  [number,  old  French  of 
the  tenth  century;  nombre,  modern 

1.  The  species  of  ^quantity  by  which 
computed  how  many  ;  either  unity 
multitude  of  units. 

Hie  Ihec  from  this  slaughter-home, 
Lett  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Sbakspettre,  RicA 
The  titter,  the  gold,  and  Hie  vessels,  were 
weijrhed  by  numorrand  by  weight,    i'ano,  viii.  3'1. 

There  is  but  one  gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at, 
Mat  it  may  be  known  what  nuasAcrf  of  them  arc 
in  Hie  town.  Addison. 

2.  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units,  as 
even  or  odd* 

This  is  the  third  time ;  I  bo]w  £ood  1  uck  lies 
in  o*ld  jiurnhcrt ;  they  w»y  thrre  is  divinity  in  odd 
nuasAcTs,  either  in  oatirity,  chance,  or  death. 

Saaeapeorr,  M.  If.  of  IFindiar. 

5.  Many ;  more  than  one. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  apeak  may  seem  to  a 
•timber  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark, 
and  Intricate.  Hooker. 

Water  lily  hath  a  root  in  the  ground ;  and  so 
have  a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds. 

Bacon. 

Ladies  arc  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they 
espouse,  and  never  taQ  to  win  over  numirrt. 

Allki.ni 

+.  Multitude  that  may  be  counted. 

Of  him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  numeer. 

S  Extra*,  iii.  7. 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  srankr. 

MUioh,  P.  L. 

5.  Comparative  multitude. 

Number  itself  iraportrth  not  much  in  armies, 
where  the  people  arc  of  wrak  courage :  for,  as 
Virgil  says,  it  ncser  Doubles  the  wolf  now  many 
the  sheep  be.  Bacon. 

6.  Aggregated  multitude. 

If  you  will,  tome  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place ; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest 
of  your  number,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land. 

Barm,  New  Atlantis. 

Sir  George  Summers  sent  thither  with  oine  ships 
and  nvr  hundred  men,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
numbert  in  the  isle  of  Bermudas.  Btytin. 

7.  Harmony ;  proportions  calculated  by 


P.  I.. 


They,  as  they  more 
Their  starry  dauce  in 
Days,  monllia,  and 

lamp. 
Turn  swift. 

S.  Verse* ;  poetry. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  mute, 
Harmonious  numbcrt  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Slags  darkling.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Yet  should  the  muses  bid  my  numbers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms  and  gentle  at  their  soul. 

Pvt*. 

}).  [In  grammar.] 

In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  change 
of  termination  to  signify  a  number  more 
titan  one.  When  men  first  invented 
names,  their  application  was  to  (ingle 
things ;  but  soon  finding  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  several  things  of  the  same  kind 
together,  they  found  it  likewise  neces- 
sary to  vary  or  alter  the  noun^ 
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How  many  numbers  is  in  noun*  1  — 
—  Two.  Skalajtare,  M.  If.  of  Windur. 

Nu'mberer.t  n.s,  [from  number.']  One 
who  numbers.  Sherwood. 

Nu'mberful.»  adj.  [number  and  Jvll.] 
Many  in  number.    Not  in  use. 

About  the  year  TOO  great  was  Ihc  company  of 
learner)  men  of  the  English  race,  yen,  so  noss- 
brrfuU,  that  they  upon  the  point  excelled  all  na- 
tions iu  learning,  piety,  and  seal. 

Ir'nirrAosnc,  AivJ.for  Isernmx,  IC5S,)  p.  50. 

Numberless,  adj.  [from  number.]  Innu- 
merable ;  more  than  can  be  reckoned. 

I  forgive  all ; 
There  cannot  be  tliove  numln-rbn  ofl'cnces 
'Gainst  me.  SMi/wrr. 

About  bii  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seraph.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Deserts  so  great. 
Though  numberless,  I  never  shall  forget.  Denbam. 

The  soul  converses  with  numberless  beings  of 
her  own  creation.  Addison,  S/ject. 

Travels  lie  then  a  hundred  leagues, 
And  suffers  numarriin  fatigues.      Sut/t,  MitcAL 

Nu'mbers.*  n.  t.  pi.  The  title  of  the 
fourth  book  in  the  Old  Testament. 

This  book  is  called  by  the  name  of  Numbers  in 
our  language,  because  it  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  numbering  of  the  people  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt ; 
though  it  contain  a  great  many  tilings  betides 
that ;  particularly  another  numbering  of  them 
t'ch.  26. )  towards  the  conclusion  of  their  travels  in 
die  wilderness.  Pp*  Patrick  on  Numbers. 

Nit-mbwm.  +  it.  *.  [notables,  Fr.]  The  en- 
trails of  a  deer.  Bailey. 

His  glorious  brsrt,  as  it  were  numbtes,  chopped 
in  piece*.  Sir      Elyal,  Got.  fol.  161. 

Numbness,  n.  *.  [from  numb.]  Torpor  ; 
interruption  of  action  or  sensation; 
deadness ;  stupefaction. 

Stir,  nay,  come  away  ; 
Rcqucath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.      Sbektpeare,  Wistt.  Tote. 

Till  length  of  years. 
And  sedentary  auninrsr  crate  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  Milton,  &  A. 

Cold  numbness  strait  bereave* 
Her  corpse  of  sense,  and  uY  air  her  soul  receives. 

Denbam. 

is  worse  than  the  fiercest  and  loudest 
it  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
fiwm&isrjs  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so 
that  it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  com  plain,  or 
make  a  stir.  South. 

Nu'MEttABLE.f  adj.  [numerabilh,  Latin.] 
Capable  to  be  numbered.  Huloet. 
So  numerous  in  islands  as  they  are  scarce  rtu- 

vurrable.  Sir  T.  Herbert,  7W.  p.  58. 

Nu  meral,  adj.  [numeral,  Fr.; 
menu,  Lat.]  Relating  to 
sibling  of  number. 

Some  who  cannot  retain  the  several  comhi- 
natiom  of  numbers  in  their  distinct  orders,  and 
the  dependance  of  so  lon~  a  train  of  numeral  pro- 
gressions, are  not  able  all  their  life-tune  regularly 
to  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  numbers.  Locke. 

Numeral.''  n.  t.  A  numeral  character 
or  letter. 

The  learned  Dr.  Wallit,  of  Oiford,  delivers  it 
as  his  ojuiiion,  that  the  Indian  or  Arabic  It  nu- 
merals were  brought  into  Europe  together  with 
other  Araliick  learning,  about  tlw  middle  of  the 
tenth  ccnttirv,  if  not  sooner. 

Astle,  Oru-.  and  Prao.  of  Writing,  ch.  7. 

Nu'merallt.  adv.  [from  numeral.]  Ac- 
cording  to  number. 
The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof,  roain- 
in  their  course  ;  nor  arc  they  nu- 
rutg.  Krr. 
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Nu'merary.  adj.  [m 
thing  belonging  to  a 
A 


Lat.]  Any 
number. 

be  ob 

canon. 

To  Nit'mehatb.*  v.  n.  [numero,  Lat.]  To 
reckon  ;  to  calculate.  , 

A  boy  of  right  years  old.  who  can  barely  read 
writing,  and  numerate  well,  is  qualified  by  means 
of  the  guide  to  teach  the  four  Brat  rules  of  arith- 
metick.  JjsncnMer. 

Numera'tiov.  ».  t.  [numeration,  French  ; 

nttmeratio,  Latin.] 
1.  The  art  of  numbering. 

Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of 
one  unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
a  new  name  or  sign,  whereby  to  know  it 
from  those  before  and  after.  Locke. 
2  Number  contained. 

In  the  leg*  or  organs  ef  progression  in  animals, 
we  may  observe  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity 
of  nuHscroiiua.  Rr.tu'n. 

3.  The  rule  of  Arithnaetick  which  teaches 
the  notation  of  numbers,  and  method  of 
reading  numbers  regularly  noted. 

NU  MERATOR,  n.  i.  [Latin.] 

1 .  One  that  numbers. 

2.  [Numerateur,  Fr.]  That  number  which 
serves  as  the  common  measure  to  others. 

Nume'rical.  adj.  [from  numeral,  Latin.] 
J.  Numeral;  denoting  number;  pertain- 
ing to  numbers. 

The  numerical  characters  are  helps  lo  the 
memory,  to  record  and  retain  the  several  idea* 
about  which  the  demonstration  is  made.  Locke. 

2.  The  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species, 
but  number. 

Contemplate  upon  his  astonishing  works,  par- 
ticularly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the 
same  numerical  body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scat- 
tered parts.  Stmt*. 

Numb'rically.  adv.  [from  numerical.] 
With  respect  to  sameness  in  number. 

I  must  think  it  improbable,  that  the  sulphur  of 
antimony  would  be  but  numerically  different  from 
the  distilled  butter  or  oil  of  roses.  Boyle. 

Nome'ricic.*  adj.  [from  numerus,  Lat.] 
The  same  in  species  and  number. 

This  is  the  same  rmracTtce'crew, 
Which  we  so  lately  did  subdue.    HudOrtu,  i.  Si. 


That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday. 

Swift  to  J 

Nu'merist.  n.  t.   [from  name  rut,  Lat,] 
One  that  deals  in  numbers. 

We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  unto 
each  which  Is  conconlant  unto  the  doctrine  of  lb* 
nuswristf.  Broom. 

NtiMKHo'siTY.t  n.  #.  [nunterotUi,  Fr. ;  from 
numerostu,  Lat.] 

1.  Number ;  the  state  of  being  numerous. 

Of  assertion,  if  numerasitu  of  asaerton  were  a 
toffirieot  denwostrstion,  we  might  sit  down 
herein  a*  an  unquestionable  truth. 

Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 
It  seems  unlikely  tlsat  the  comet*  be 
Synod*  of  stars  that  in  wide  heaven  stray ; 
Their  suiallness  eke,  and  nurjirrvjaifsj, 
Eocreeaetb  doubt,  and  lessens  probability. 

Aferr,  Infin.  of  World*,  St.  87. 

2.  Harmony ;  numerous  flow. 

The  numrroaty  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear. 

Parr  on  Education,  p.  9. 

Nu'mrroO's.  adj.  [nun%er«tu*,  Latin.]  - 
1.  Containing  many;  consisting  of  many; 
not  few ;  many. 
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Quean  Elisabeth  was  not  to  ranch  obverrcd  Cor 
living  a  nnmu,  a*  a  wis*  council-  Bacon- 

We  reach  our  Ton, 
W1k>  now  appear  so  numerous  tad  bold.  Waiter. 

Many  of  our  achiaui*  In  the  west  were  never 
Iwird  of  by  die  numernu  Christian  church**  in 
the  east  of  Asia.  Lethe. 

2.  Harmonious;  coiwisting  of  parts  rightly 
numbered  ;  melodious  ;  musical. 

Tby  bean,  no  ruder  liien  toe  ragged  •tone, 
I  might,  like  Orphan,  with  my  numtnui  moan 
Melt  to  companion.  Wetter. 

His  verses  are  to  ft*t*tcrotjj,  so  various,  and  so 
horaionjnen,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  }uc  profeiwdly 
imitaU'd,  hnt  surpun^l  llim.  Aliydrn. 

No'M*ROusNESB.f  n.  t.   [from  numerous^ 

1 .  The  quality  or  state  of  being  numerous, 

The  numennuness  of  these  holy  houee*  may 
easily  be  granted,  teeing  that  a  very  raw  make  up 
a  Jewish  congregation. 

L.  Addison,  Stale  of  the  Jews,  p.  89. 

2.  Harmony ;  musical  ness. 

That  which  will  dUtingurth  hi*  style  is,  the 
numrrvusaets  of  hit  vena.  There  i»  nothing  so 
delicately  turned  in  all  die  Ilo-n&n  Language. 

D-yilen. 

NUMI'SMATICKS.*  n.  t.  pi.  [numunatitpte, 
Ft.;  numismata,  Lat.]  The  science  of 
coins  and  medals. 

Nu'miiabt.  arf/.  [from  nummtu,  Lat.]  Re- 
lating to  money. 

Tl*e  mociey  draciiina  in  process  of  lime  de- 
creased; but  all  tlw  while  the  ponderal  drachma 


Nr/MMULAii.  adj.  [nummularius,  Lot.]  Re- 
lating to  money.  Diet. 

Numps.*  n.  t.  [probably  from  numb,  dull, 
insensible.]  A  cant  expression  for  a 
weak,  foolish  person. 

Tone  are  villainous  engine*  indeed  j  but  take 
heart,  mani  /  here  is  not  a  word  of  toe  stocks ; 
and  you  need  never  eland  in  awe  of  any  more 
IxMiouniMe  correction. 

Bp.  Tarter,  Kepr  ofReaearu  Trtrnspr.  (1(573,)  p.  85. 
There  it  a  certain  creature  called  a  grave  hobby* 
bone,  a  kind  of  a  the  numps,  that  pretendeth  to 
be  polled  to  a  play,  and  mutt  necdt  go  to  Bar- 
tholomew bur  to  look  after  the  young  folkj. 

U.  llaUfni. 

No'mskull.  n.  i.  [probably  from  numb, 

dull,  torpid,  insensible  ;  and  ttull.) 
1.  A  dullard  ;  a  dunce;  a  dolt;  a  block- 


PltTf. 


They  have  Ulked  like  numuhdls. 

Arlmrtbiwt  and 


2.  Hie  head.    In  burlesque 
Or  toe*  and  Anger*  in  this  caee 
Of  NumskutT «  self  should  take  the  place.  Prior. 

Nu'MSKUii.Bn. adj.  [from  nurnktuilJ]  Dull; 
stupid ;  doltish. 

Hocus  ha*  aaved  that  clod-pated,  numsJrullrd 
ninnynararaer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily. Artmtknat. 

NUN.T  n.  t.  [nunne,  Saxon ;  nount,  Ft. 
Our  word  was  anciently  nonne.  Voa- 
sius  and  others  consider  it  as  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  signifying  a  virgin.  Graeco- 
barb.  >>>»!;,  *lntt,  monialit.  Meursii  Lex. 
Low  Lat.  nunnus,  a  monk,  nonna,  a  nun. 
Others  refer  it  to  the  Greek  «Vwc,  and 
rirnj,  and  to  the  Italian  noitno  and  nonna, 
which  signify  uncle  and  aunt,  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  applied  by  way 
of  honourably  distinguishing  the  reh- 
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gious  as  fathers,  and  mother*.  The  Lat. 
nonna  first  denoted  a  penitent  woman, 
then  a  religious.]  A  woman  dedicated 
to  the  severer  duties  of  religion,  secluded 
in  a  cloister  from  the  world,  and  de- 
barred by  a  vow  from  the  converse  of 


My  daughter* 
Slid]  all  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queen*. 

o  ■  ■  'J  t  xj?fi2  rf. 

A  devout  nun  had  vowed  to  take  some  young 
child,  and  bestow  bcr  whole  life  and  utmost  in- 
dustry to  bring  it  up  in  strict  piety.  Hammond. 

The  moat  blooming  toast  in  the  aland  might 
have  been  a  nun.  Addison,  Freeholder. 

Every 

To  see  her  cloister 'd  _ .  .. 
Nuw.t  n.  t.  [panu  minor.] 

1.  The  blue  titmouse. 

2.  A  small  kind  »  f  pigeon. 
Nn'KCHio».f  ».  s.  [corrupted  from  itoon- 

thun,  a  meal  eaten  about  noon,  when 
country  labourers  usually  retire  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  Mr.  Malone  also 
has  observed ;  citing  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Browne,  which  Mr.  Mason  in 
his  Supplement  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary has  also  given,  with  the  defini- 
tion of  "  a  shady  place  to  retire  to  at 
noon."  But  it  is  the  meal,  and  not  the 
place,  which  the  poet  means.  Sher- 
wood, in  his  Diet.  1632,  calls  it  «  a  nun- 
eions  or  nuncheon,  an  afteroooncs  re- 
past.*] A  piece  of  victuals  eaten  be- 
tween meals. 

That  harvest  folkea  (with  curds  and  domed 
cream, 

With  cheese  and  butter,  cake*  and  rates  ynow 
That  are  the  yeoman's  from  the  yoake  or  cowr) 


of  came,  ware  at  their  nomshttnt  clow. 

Brmrne,  Brit.  Past.  (1616.) 
Laying;  by  tlteir  sword*  and  tnuscfaioo*. 
They  look  Unr  breakfasts  or  their  uttuctaens. 

Jsudibros. 

Nu'NCMTUHK.t  n.  $.  [from  nuncio,  Latin.] 
The  office  of  a  nuncio. 
They  who  knew  him  [Pope  Aletandcrj  but 
a  very  much  esteem  of  him  as  a  man  of 
and  eitraordinary  civility,  upon  which 
account  tb*  prince*  of  Germany,  who 
him  during  his  nunciature,  wer 
pi i  used  with  bis  promotion* 

Clarendon,  on  Papal  Usurp,  chap.  9. 
NU'NCIO.  n.  s.  [Italian;  from  nuncio, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  messenger;  one  that  brings  tidings. 

She  will  auend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect.  Skaksp. 

They  bonour'd  the  nuncios  of  the  spring ;  and 
the  Khodiaoa  bad  a  solemn  song  to  welcome  in 
the  swallow.  .Brown. 

2.  A  kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope. 

This  man  was  honoured  with  the  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  Venetian*.  AUertmry. 

To  NU'NCUPATE.»  v.  a.  [nuncupo,  Lat.] 
To  declare  publickly  or  solemnly. 

The  Gentiles  nuncupated  vows  to  them,  [idols.] 
Dr.  Wast/kid,  Serm.  (16,6.)  p.  63. 
But  bow  doth  that  will  appear  ?    In  what  table 
was  it  written?    In  what  registers  is  it  extant? 
In  whose  presence  did  St.  Peter  nuncupate  it. 

Barrow  an  the  Pope's  Sutrrrmacy. 

Nuh-C0PA'TI0K.»  n.  *.  [nuncupatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  naming. 

God  hath  diver*  Mas ;  sane  by  adoption,  and 
then  he  is  made  so;  some  by  nuncupation,  and 
then  he  ia  called  so. 

ParoteWr  Serm.  (1647.)  p.  5. 
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>'»  Learned  Works,  (16*4.)  p.  161. 

Nu'KciiPATivK.tl  adj.  nuncupate,  Lat.] 
Nu'ncupatory.  $    ""ncupottf,  French.] 

1.  Publickly  or  solemnly  declaratory. 

The  same  appeareth  by  that  «uncv]>aftse  title 
wherewith  both  Hcaiben*  and  Qtristiaaa  have 
honoured  their  o^ths,  in  calling  their  •wearing  an 
oath  or  God.      Foiherby,  Jtkevm.  ( 1 638,)  p.  4 1 . 

2.  Verbally  pronounced ;  not  written. 

Will*  nunettpatory  and  scriptory. 

Szf.\fl,  Tate  af  a  Tub. 
Teatantenla  an  divided  into  two  aorta ;  written 
and  nuncupative :  the  Utter  depends  meraly  upon 
oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the  testator  m 
extremis  before  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses, 
and  afterward*  reduced  to  writing.  Jttacststone. 

NU'NDINAL.    )  adj.  [nundinal,  French, 

NU'NDINARY.  j  from  nundina,  Lat] 
belonging  to  fairs.  Diet. 

To  Nu'ndinatb.*  t>.  n.  [nundinor,  Lat.] 
To  buy  and  sell  as  at  fairs.  Cocker  am. 

Nuxdixa'tion'.*  u.  *.  [nundinalion,  Fr.] 
Traffick  at  fairs  and  markets ;  any  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Cockeratn. 

Witness  their  penitentiary  tax,  wherein  a  man 
might  see  the  price  of  bis  aiu  before  hand ; 
common  ntnunavruim  of  pardon* ;  their  i 
subject*  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Bp.  Dramiall,  ScAism  Guarded,  p.  149 

Nir'NHB.RY.  n.  i.  [from  bum.]  A  house  of 
nuns;  of  women  under  a  vow  of  chas- 
tity, dedicated  to  the  severer  duties  of 
religion. 

I  put  your  sister  into  a  nunnery,  with  a  strict 
command  not  to  see  you,  for  fear  you  should  have 
wrought  upon  bcr  to  have  taken  tlx.-  habit. 

Drydrn,  Span.  Friar. 

NU'PTIAL.  adj.  [nuptial,  French;  nup- 
tiaiu,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  marriage; 
constituting  marriage  ;  used  or  done  in 
marriage. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knvt,  if  (hou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
Bona  to  England'*  king.  Skalrspcarc. 

Because  propagation  of  families  proceeded) 
from  the  nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of 
him  what  law*  and  custom*  they  had  concerning 
marriage.  Bacm. 

Then  all  in  brat 
Tbey  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Jfitten,  P.  I.. 

Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  mutt 
pare  off  whatsoever  it  ami**,  not  eat  of  this  sacri- 
fice with  a  defiled  bead,  nor  come  to  this  feast 
without  a  nujitittl  garment.  Bp.  Tautor. 

Rr'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led, 
n>c  ncigld/ring  princes  court  her  nuptial  bed. 

/Jrvrfcn. 

Let  our  eternal  peace  be  scal  d  by  this, 
With  the  first  ardor  of  a  nuptial  kits. 

lhyden,  . 

Nu'PTiAt*.f  n.  s.  like  the  Latin  > 
singular,  [nuptict,  Lat.  Dr.  J 
From  nueo.  "  It  has  been  an  opinion 
long  received,  and  almost  as  universally 
admitted,  that  "  nuptia  dictat,  quia 
flnmmeo  caput  nubentu  obvolvatur,  quod 
antiqui  obnubere  vocarunt."  But  this 
is  a  custom  evidently  posterior  to  civil 
society,  when  ceremonies  were  institut- 
ed to  give  sanction  and  permanency  to 
a  rite,  on  which  so  much  depended  the 
good  order  and  happiness  of  civil  life. 
The  union,  which  was  the  origin  of 
society,  must  have  been  antecedent  to 
the  rites  ordained  to  make  it  legal.  We 
5  T 
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muni  therefore  search  higher  for  the 
primitive  signification  of  nubo.  Dr. 
Taylor  on  the  Civil  Law,  p.  287.  men- 
tions an  Hebrew  radix,  consisting  of  the 
same  elements,  which  signifies  procre- 
ation, birth,  &c  which  he  thinks  bids 
fairer  for  the  etymon  than  any  other 
that  can  be  assigned.  But,  with  defer- 
ence to  so  excellent  a  writer,  I  think 
that  even  this  does  not  satisfy.  To  effect 
this  union,  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing prior  to  the  iiberos  procrcare.  For 
though  the  stipulation  of  the  political 
contract  was  liberorum  quierendorum 
causa;  yet  it  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
u  law  which  Taylor  quotes  before,  and 
afterwards  enlarges  upon,  that  «'  nup- 
tias  non  concubitus  sed  consensus  facit:" 
a  law  founded  on  the  very  essence,  and 
natural  principles,  of  marriage.  And 
this  signification,  if  we  can  discover  it  in 
nubo,  will  perhaps  have  the  fairest 
claim  to  our  preference :  which  I  think 
we  may  be  able  to  do,  by  shewing  that 
nubo'  originally  signified  to  assent,  and 
is  really  the  same  as  mo.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Eotic,  the  parent,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  sister,  dialect  of  the 
Latin,  made  use  of  the  digamma  F, 
(which,  as  well  as  the  Latin  V,  was  pro- 
nounced like  our  W,)  between  two 
vowels  :  and  thus  nuo,  nufo,  i.  e.  nuvo  ; 
t  from  piuo  came  pltii,  pluvi,  in  the  old 
atin  writers,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  said  fuvisti  for  Juisti,  luvit  for  luit, 
ire.  But  the  digamma,  from  the  affinity 
of  its  sound,  often  became  B  :  thus  huvo, 
nubo,  as  vado,  ,3aJ»;  uro,  (pronounced 
/uro,)  buro,  xv»:  with  which  may  be 
compared  our  burn,  and  Jire,  and  an- 
ciently written/iiyr.  Though  nuo  does 
not  exist  by  itself  at  present  in  the 
Latin  language,  it  remains  in  its  com- 
pounds annuo,  renuo,  &c.  as  buro  in 
amburo,  contburo,  and  busium.  It  has 
been  given  as  a  reason  for  nubo  being 
not  spoken  of  the  man,  because  it  was 
the  virgin  ouly  who  veiled  her  head. 
But  if  there  is  any  probability  in  what 
has  been  before  proposed,  this  reason 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  We  may  ac- 
count for  it  otherwise,  and  consistently 
with  the  signification  attributed  to  nubo. 
Viri  est  petere ;  virginis  est  atsentiri, 
annnere,  nubere.  This  privilege,  allowed 
to  the  delicacy  of  die  sex,  is  expressed 
by  Milton,  P.  L.  B.  8. 

"  Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of 
"  her  worth, 
"  That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  un- 

"  sought  be  won." 
If  we  add,  that  connubium  implies  the 
ratification  of  the  union  iu  the  content 
of  both,  it  will  coufirm  the  observation, 
that  111160  properly  and  originally  sig- 
nifies annuo,  auentior ;  and  therefore 
that  connubium  is  consensus.  Bp.  Bur- 
gess, Est.  on  the  Study  of  Antiq.  'id.  cd. 
p.  SO.] 
I.  Marriage. 


NO 

Hits  is  the  triumph  of  the  nuptial  day, 
Mr  better  nuptials,  which  in  spite  of  fate. 
For  ever  join  dm  to  my  dear  Mont. 

Drydtn,  Aurengs. 
2.  It  is  in  Shakspeare  singular,  but  con- 
trarily  to  use. 

Lift  up  your  coufitenLiix-c,  ai  'i«m  the  day 
Of  O.U>bn.tkH>  of  th.1  nuptial,  which 
Wc  two  have  sworn  shell  00 me.    Suktp.  JT.  Tate. 

NURSE.+  n.  t.  [noptce,  Saxon  ;  nourice, 
French  ;  nource,  old  Eng.  as  in  Barret's 
Alv.  1580.    See  also  Nouhice.] 

child.0™"    6  °*rC0 

Pnnotural  curiosity  has  uugtit  »tl  women,  but 
the  beggar  to  find  out  nurses,  which  necessity 
only  ought  to  commeod. 

JWeja,  Hist.  of  Use  World. 

2.  A  woman  that  has  care  of  a  sick 
person. 

New  matter  hiul 
A  page  10  Hod,  so duteous,  diligent. 
So  feat,  so  nursr-Iikc.  Shatspcart,  Cymt>. 

One  Mr*.  Quickly,  which  i>  in  the  manner  of 
his  uvr*-,  or  bis  dry  nurse,  or  hjs  cook. 

S^tispfre,  3i.  Wises  <f  Windsor. 

3.  One  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects. 

Hume,  the  nurse  of  judgement, 
Invited  by  your  noble  wlf,  bath  sent, 
One  general  tongue  unto  us. 

Sfushjmn,  Hen.  Till. 
We  must  low 
The  country,  our  dear  nscrar,  or  eiee  thy  person 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     SAni  ijicrt,  CariaU 
\.  An  old  woman  in  contempt. 

Can  tain  more  howIcm,  ludicrous,  and  Tajo, 
By  winter-fires  old  nurses  entertain  ?  Stockman. 
5.  The  state  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  to  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse  t  Oemxiand. 
G.  In  composition,  any  thing  that  supplies 
food.    Dr.  Johnson.  —  And  also  what  is 
supplied  by  food  or  nursing. 

Sweet  imrw-fhtld  of  tin  Spring's  young  hours. 
Dories,  Hymn  7.  To  tht  Host,  (l«W.) 

l'ut  into  your  breeding  pond  three  melters  for 
one  spawner ;  but  if  into  a  nurse-pond  or  fowling 
pond,  then  no  care  is  to  be  taken.  Walton,  Angfer. 

To  Nurse,  d.  a.  [from  the  noun,  or  by 
contraction  from  nourish  t  nourir,  Fr. J 
1.  To  bring  up  a  child  or  any  thing  young. 

I  was  nwrd  in  swaddling  doatto  v.it)i  Mires.' 

Wisd.  vii.  7. 
Him  in  Egerfan  groves  Arida  bore. 
And  nurs'd  Ids  youth  along  the  manliy  share. 

1.  To  bring  up  a  child  not  one's  own. 

Shall  1  cnl)  a  nunc  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
that  she  may  nurse  the  child  1  Ei-  ii.  7. 

3.  To  feed  ;  to  keep  ;  to  maintain. 
Thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side. 

Is.  U.  4. 

Our  monarch*  were  acknowledge  here, 
That  tbey  their  churches  nursing  fathers  were. 

DenJ^m. 

The  Nisoens  in  their  dark  abode 
Nun'd  arcredy  with  milk  Ibc  thriving  God. 
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8m  where  be  lies,  inhersed  in  tbc  arms 
Of  the  moat  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

S/toJuptarr. 

2.  A  promoter ;  a  fomentcr. 
Nu'RSERy.  it.  *.  [from  nurte,'] 

1.  Hie  act  or  office  of  nursing. 

I  lov'd  her  most,  and  tlwught  to  set  my  rat 
On  ber  kind  nursery.  Mofap.  JT.  Lear. 

2.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's 
care. 

She  went  form  among  her  fruits  and  flown, 
To  visit  how  they  proaptr'd,  bod  and  Moam 
Her  nsiraery  .*  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 
Ar.il  tnuch'd  by  fwr  fair  tendance  gladlicr  grew. 

Uisum,  P.  L. 

8.  A  plantation  of  young  trees  to  be  trans- 
pi  anted  to  other  ground. 
Your  nursery  of  slocks  ought  to  br  in  s  more 
than  the  ground  is  • 


They  have  public  nurseries, 
«  obliged  to  send  tbvir  iotant 


*.  To  tend  the  sic 
5.  To  pamper;  to 
to  soften  ;  to  cherish. 

And  what  is  strength,  but  an  effect  of  youth, 
which  if  time  Huitc»  bow  cwi  it  cwr  cc&w? 

Davits. 

By  what  fate  has  vice  so  thriven  amongst  u\ 
and  by  what  bands  been  nursed  up  into  so  uncon- 
troubsd  a  dominion  ? 

Nu'rser.  n.  s.  [from  nurse.] 
I.  One  that  nurses.  Not 
14 


My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors,  and 
some  who  have  made  a  good  figure  bare,  will 
hereafter  flourish  under  their  own  names. 

Addison,  Guardum- 

i.  Place  where  young  children  are  nursed 
and  brought  up. 
I'  uY  swathing  cloaiha,  the  other  from  their 
nursery 

Were  Morn.  Shuispeare,  Cymbcline. 

You  see  before  you  the  spectacle  of  a  P1anta> 
genct,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the  nursery  So 
the  sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  direful 
[>mon,  from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  rherruel 
tormentor,  and  from  that  band  to  the  wide  wilder, 
new;  for  so  the  world  bath  been  tome.  b«tm. 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear, 
Not  In  the  shape  in  which  he  plies 
At  miss's  elbow  when  she  lies ; 
Or  stamU  before  the  nursery  doors, 
To  take  tbc  naughty  l>o)r  tii.lt  rimrl.  Prior. 

■here  all  parents 
to  be  tdueated. 

Ssrjft. 

5.  The  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is 
fostered  or  brought  up,  from  a  nursery 
of  children,  or  whence  any  thing  is  to 
be  removed  from  a  nursery  of  trees. 

This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  s  very  idle  lira, 
and  a  fit  nursery  for  a  thief.     Spemrr  en  Ireland. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts 
I  am  arrhr'd  from  fruitful  Lombardy.  S*B*jj«wr». 

A  luiurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  diseases ; 
it  breeds  tbem,  It  aocouragca,  nourivliea,  aod  eo- 
tertaina  them.  I.'Httrmfe. 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Wbcrequsvna  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  hTod  ; 
'Where  unrtitlg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

Nu'usLiNo.n.  s.  [from  nurse.]  One  nursed 
up  ;  a  fondling. 

I"bsn  »  si  she  l«ld  in  soTereign  dignity, 
And  made  tbe  nstrslisvj  of  nobility.  S, 

I  was  his  nuradng  once,  and  choice  delight. 
His  destin'd  from  the  womb.  MUlim,  S.  A. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  tbey  spread 
Tbeir  springing  laaret  and  lift  their  infant  head, 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  mmbng  spare. 

NUTlTURE.t».«.  [contracted  from  no«r- 
riture,  French.] 

1.  Food ;  diet. 

For  this  did  the  angel  twice  descend, 
Ordaia'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  ■  plant 
Select  and  sacred  ?  Mititm,  S.  A. 

2.  Education  t  institution. 

8be  should  lake  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards 
in  good  nurture,  not  suffer  them  to  come  Into  bad 
hands.  Spenser  an  Ireland. 

The  thorny  paint 
Of  bare  distress  hath  la'en  from  me 
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Of  smooth  cifility ,  yet  am  I  inland  brad, 

And  know  loax  arstrtsuT.     Shatqi.  At  you  like  it. 

Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath ; 
but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  end  adinotiition 
of  the  Lord.  Epnet.  ru  1. 

To  Nu'rturb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  educate ;  to  train ;  to  bring  up. 

Tbou  broughtcst  H  up  with  thy  rigMitoousno»v, 
and  nurtured*  it  in  thy  liw,  and  rcfbrrneaat  ft 
with  thy  judgment.  2  Eutr.  vili.  12. 

He  wa>  nMrturrd  when  be  had  been  bom  in 
his  dm  rudimcnti,  till  the  yeare  of  ten.  Ifottan. 

When  an  insolent  deepsser  of  discipline,  nur- 
tured into  impudence,  stall  appear  before  a  church 
gov.  rnni.r,  M:v,nty  and  resolution  axe  that 
vcrr.our's  virtues.  SotU/U 

2.  To  nurture  up  t  to  bring  by  ewe  and 
food  to  maturity. 

Tbey  mppoee  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal, 
and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with 
a  conscious  teodernea*.  lientu-y. 

To  Nu'sti.b.  v.  a.  To  fondle  ;  to  cherish. 
Corrupted  from  nourtle.  See  To  Nuz- 
zle. Ainruiorth. 

NUT.  n.s.  [hnuc,  Saxon;  noot,  Dutch; 
noix,  Fr.] 

1 .  The  fruit  of  certain  trees ;  it  consist* 
of  a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell.  If 
the  shell  and  kernel  are  in  the  center 
of  a  pulpy  fruit,  they  then  make  not  a 
nut  but  a  stone. 

One  chsne'd  to  find  a  nut 
In  the  end  of  which  a  bole  wai  cut, 
Which  liy  upon  a  haul  root, 
There  statter'd  by  a  squirrel ; 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotteo  had  ; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  dear  queen,  be  glad, 
Let  Oberort  be  ne'er  to  mad, 
I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.     Drayton,  Nympkii. 

A'lsfr  are  hard  of  digeerioo,  yet  poa 
good  medicinal  qualUiee.  ArtnUnnM  on 

2.  A  small  body  with  teeth,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 
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HI  every  human  feature  oat  af  hit  roua 
end  became  a  pair  of  nuicrts 


with 


belongiog  unto  each,  that  are  used  for  Uic 
■ting  of  meat.  If'iU  int  ■ 

Clocks  and  jack*,  though  the  screws  and  teeth 
of  tlte  wbeekt  and  nuts  be  never  *i  smooth,  yet  if 
they  be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  more. 

Roy  on  the  Cmuum. 

To  Nut.*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  nuts. 

A.  W.  went  to  angle  with  Will.  Stain*  of  Mart 
Coll.  to  Wheau-iy  bridge,  and  HmMtd  in  Sbotovcr 
by  the  way. 

A.  Wood,  Li/fco/Aiasiss/,  (under  1652,)  p.  73. 

Nuta'tion.*  ".  *.  [nutatio,  Lai.]    A  kind 
of  tremulous  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 

What  subject  of  human  contemplation  jm\\ 

compare  in  grandeur  with  that,  which  stales 

the  tides,  adjusts  the  nutation  of  the  earth,  Arc. 

WetcefeU,  Jam.  p.  101. 

Nu'tbrown.  adj.  [nut  and  frown.]  Brown 
like  a  nat  kept  long. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
Till  toe  lire-Jong  daylight  fall, 
Then  to  the  spicy  nutkrovm  ale.      MUton,  VAIL 

When  this  tsuterosm  tword  was  out. 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about.  Budiirnt. 

Two  rnilk-wbitt  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side, 
For  which  the  nuttmnrn  teas,  Eritbacis, 
Vu.i  often  otfir'd  tnauy  »  savoury  kiss.  Drylai. 


»Je,  and  din'd  on  t 


Nu'tcracrers.  n.  t.  [nut  and  crack."]  An 
instrument  used  to  enclose  nuts  and 
break  them  by  pressure, 
lie  t 

pair  of  tsatferoeacrr. 

AidtivHn  Sprct* 

Nu'tgall.  n.  #.  [nut  and  galL]  Hard  ex 
crescence  of  an  oak. 

In  vegetable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in 
Die*  at  constant  shapes,  as  in  the  nutgaltt  of  the 
outlandish  oak.  Brawn, 


A 

Aintvoorth. 


Nu'thatcii.  1  -  .  , 
NVwoBU».f        [P"*4  •Mrf!M  l 

No'TPBCKER-J  blMl- 

Nu'THooK.f  a.  t.  [nut  and  /.ool.] 

1.  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull 
down  boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  ga- 
thered. 

She's  the  king's  nut-hook,  that,  when  any  6lbert 
is  ripe,  pulls  down  the  bravest  boughs  to  his  band. 

(\<»is,iy  of  MttlcA  nsr  in  London,  (16.11.) 

2.  It  was  anciently,  I  know  not  why,  a 
name  of  contempt,  Dr.  Johnson  here 
says ;  but,  in  a  note  on  Shakspeare, 
considers  it  as  the  designation  of  a 
catchpoll.  Other  commentators  believe 
it  to  be  the  reproachful  name  of  a  per- 
son who  stole  goods  out  at  windows,  by 
means  of  a  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  it. 

Xutkook,  nauW,  yon  lie. 

Skattptart,  Ben.  IV.  P.  II. 

Nu'TMto.t  n.  t.  [nut  and  muguette,  Fr. 
And  so  our  old  word  is  notemuge.  Sec 
the  citation  from  Chaucer.] 

The  nutmeg  is  a  kernel  of  a  large 
fruit  not  unlike  the  peach,  and  separated 
from  that  and  from  its  investient  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  is  sent  over  to  us ; 
except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  some- 
times sent  over  in  preserve,  by  way  of 
sweat-meat  or  as  a  curiosity.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg  t  the  male, 
which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  but  it  has 
less  of  the  tine  aromatick  flavour  than 
the  female,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  an 
olive.  HiU. 

Notemuge,  to  pot  in  ale, 
Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale. 

Chaucer,  Ri.nie  of  Sir  7'ij,ymi. 
Thc  second  integument,  a  dry  aild  nWuloui 

included  in  the  shell,  which  iteth  uoder  the  mace, 
is  the  same  we  call  nutmeg.  Drawn. 

I  to  my  plcatant  gardens  went, 
Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragrant  scent.  Sttndyt. 

Nu'tsiibll.  n.  t.  [nut  and  theii.] 
I.  The  hard  substance  that  incloses  the 
kernel  of  the  nut. 

I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutihtSL,  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space.     Shoksn.  HomUt. 

It  teems  as  easy  to  me,  to  hare  She  idea  uf  space 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  rtstf- 


Nutrica'tion.  n.t.  [n«/rtcafio,Lat.]  ] 
ner  of  feeding  or  being  fed. 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is 
a  second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nurrs- 


Afoa  bad  me^by  the 

L'£sf  range. 

Nit't-tiibk.  n.  t.  [nut  and  tree.']    A  tree 
that  bears  nuts ;  commonly  a  hazel. 

Of  trees  you  shall  hare  the  wai-nw  and  the 
oak.  Penchant. 
Like  beating  nut-trees,  makes  a  larger  crop. 

Zhyden.  1 


NU'THIMENT.t  n.  t.  [nutriment,  old 
French;  nutrimentum,  Lat.]  That  which 
feeds  or  nourishes  ;  food ;  aliment. 

This  slaw 
Has  my  lord's  meat  in  him, 
Why  should  it  thrive  and  torn  to  msfrtesraf  t 

Shaktprate, 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in 
strength  and  nutriment,  diffused  into  all  the  parts 
of  uie  body. 

Docs  not  the  body  thrive  and 
lly  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind, 
The  nutnsseni  that  feeds  the  mind?  1 

NuTRiME'NTAi..t  adj.  [from  nutriment.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  food ;  alimental. 

Much  nutritnentat  store, 
Thorough  excess  of  humour*  perilled. 

The  SVievarmt,  (1599.) 
By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrimentoU 
for  this  oil  Is  extracted  by  animal  digestion  as  an 
emukiou.  Ariulnnot. 
Numi'TiojJ.  n.  s.  [from  nutritio,  nut rio, 
LaL  nutrition,  Fr.J 

1.  The  act  or  quality  of  nourishing,  sup- 
porting strength,  or  encreasing  growth. 

New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance  to  sup- 
ply our  continual  decaying* ;  nor  can  w*  give  a 
certain  account  bow  the  aliment  is  so  prepared 
for  Mtifnritm,  or  by  what  mechanism  it  is  so  re- 
gularly distributed.  GUnmile,  Scepat. 

The  obstruction  of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery 
Is  a  great  impediment  to  nuinrum ;  for  llie  lymph 
in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
aliment  before  it  mixeth  with  the  blood. 

2.  That  which  nourishes ;  nutriment.  Lc*s 

''"i^rlLaplanton  Ids  peculiar  spot. 

To  draw  nutritii/n,  propagate,  and  roc  P.ijie. 

Nutri'tious.  adj.  [from  nutria,  Latin.] 
Having  the  quality  of  nourishing. 

O  roay'st  thou  often  toe 
Toy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
Xutritiou*  !  secret  nitre  lurks  within.  Plkilipt. 

The  beat  equal  to  incubation  is  only  Misrrsrrosuj 
.tnd  the  nutritious  juice  itself  resembles  the  while 
of  an  egg  in  all  lis  qualities. 

Arnttknot  on  AHmenit. 
Nu^TRiTiv*vt  adj.  [nuiri^l  old  French.] 

It  cannot  1e  very  savoury,  wholeMme,  or  nu- 
tritive. Bp.  Tauior,  Arlif.  Ifandtom.  p.  ST. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  not  now  so  uutn- 
tint  as  tbey  bad  been.  Patrick  an  Gen.  ix.  3. 

While  the  ^ccrctorT1  or  separating  glands,  an- 
too  much  widened  and  extended,  they  suffer  a 


Nu'TRITUHB. 

The 


n.  t.  [from  nutrio,  Latin.] 
»f  nourishing.    Not  used, 
a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  some 
with  it  of  lets  nuirUure. 

Harvey  on  C-nrw^tf'.'wwj. 

To  Ntr'zzLE.t  v.  a.  [This  word,  in  it* 
original  signification,  seems  corrupted 
from  nounle ;  but  when  its  original 
meaning  was  forgotten,  writers  supposed 
it  to  come  from  noxtJe  or  storr;,  and  in 
that  sense  used  it.  See  the  verb  neu- 
ter, which  Dr.  Johnson  ha 
with  the  present  verb.] 
To  nurse ;  to  foster. 

St  2 
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OM  men  long  wnded  in  corruption,  scorning 
ihctn  that  would  seek  reformation.  Sidney. 
2.  To  nestle;  to  house,  as  in  a  not.  Not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Sbe  [Wisdom]  nuzdeth  herself  in  his  bosom, 
cherished)  hit  »oul. 

Stafford"  >  A'mot,  P.  il.  (1611,)  p.  199. 

To  Nu'zzLE-f  v.  n.    To  go  with  the  nose 
down  like  a  hog. 

He  charged  through  un  arm;  of  lawyers,  wmc- 
times  with  sword  In  land,  at  other  timet  nuaUng 
like  an  t«l  in  the  mud.  Arbulknol,  J.  Ball. 

Sir  Roger  shook  hii  eara,  and  nuated  along, 
well  satisfied  that  he  wa»  doing  a  clnuritablc  work. 

Arkutknat,  J.  Butt. 
The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confln'd, 

to  a  third,  who  nuzdet  clow  behind,  J"oj*. 

One 


Ny'ctalops.*  ».  s.  [nw&kttty,  Gr.] 
who  sees  best  in  the  night. 


Ny'ctalopy.*  a-  *.  [nyctalopie,  Fr.  ™r«. 
»«■,(*.]  A  disease  or  indisposition 
of  the  eye,  in  which  a  person  sees  bet- 
ter by  night  than  by  day. 

Nvso/' pheasant*.*  A  brood  of  pheasants: 
So  an  eye  is  sometime!  called.  Perhaps 
ttue  is  a  corruption  of  nide.  See  Nidb. 
But  eye  is  right ;  ey,  Teut-  an  egg.  See 
Eye. 

NYMPH,  n.  i,  [»vVpi;  nympha,  Lat] 
1.  A  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or 
waters. 

And  as  trie  moisture  which  die  thinly  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins. 
From  out  her 


Coles.  2.  A  lady.    In  poetry. 


This  moire  no  mortal  dame, 
Nona  but  those  eyes  rou'd  hare  o'erthrowo ; 
The  nympk  I  dare  not,  need  not  name.  Wilier. 
Ny'mpiiisii.  adj.  [from  nymph.]  Relating 
to  nymphs ;  ladylike. 
Tending  all  to  nympha*  war. 

Draylm,  PUyM.  8.  3. 

Ny'mphly.-  )  adj.  [from  nympft ;  French, 
Ny'mpiilik:e.|     nympheui,  "  nyniphly." 
Cotgrave.]    Resembling  a  nymph. 
A  thousand  nympUUte  and  eiuunour'd  grac 


Drayton,  Idea  3. 
If  chance  with  nym/iaMr  step  fair  virgin  pam 
Mien.  P.  I.. 

N»s.  J  A  corruption  of  ue  is.)    None  is  ; 
not  is.  Obsolete. 

Thou  fendett  fault,  where  tiyi  to  be  found, 
And  buildost  strong  work  upon  a  weak  ground. 


o. 


OHas  in  English  a  long  sound;  as, 
drone,  groan,  stone,  alone,  ctoke, 
broke,  coat,  droit ;  or  short,  got,  knot, 
shot,  prong,  long.  It  is  usually  denoted 
long  by  a  servile  a  subjoined ;  as,  moan, 
or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  syllable ;  as, 
bone;  when  these  vowels  are  not  ap- 
pended, it  is  generally  short,  except  be- 
fore U  i  as,  droll,  tcroll ;  and  even  then 
sometimes  short ;  as,  loll. 

O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wishing  or 
exclamation. 

0  that  we,  who  liave  resisted  all  tlie  designs  of 
his  lore,  would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his  anger ! 

Decay  of  C*r.  Piety. 
O  !  w«r»  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
,  the  death  which  he  com- 
mands.      "  Drydtn. 

O.t  n.  s.  Used  with  no  great  elegance  by 
for  a  circle  or  oval,  Dr. 
i  says ;  citing  only  the  example 
the  Prologue  to  Shakspeare's 
Henry  the  Fifth.  It  is  also  used  by 
Bacon:  and  indeed  wi 
Shakspeurc's  time. 

Can  tt 

The  vasty  field  of  Praocr?  or  may  we  cram, 
Wkliin  this  wooden  0,  the  very  casques, 
That  did  ulfrigbt  the  air  at  Aglneourt? 

ShuVrpenre,  Hen.  V.  Pml. 
Too  fiery  ott  and  eyes  of  light. 

Stahjrart,  MM:  AT.  Dream. 
The  colours,  that  ahew  beat  by  candle-light,  are 
while,  carnation,  and  a  kind  at  ten- water  green  ; 
>□(!  ofi  or  S|iangs  «s  Uwsy  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
are  they  of  most  glory. 

,  £.1.27.  (e4.1638,)p.3S5. 


id  oph;  it  seems  a 
a  demon  or  fairy ; 


OAF 

Oad.*  n.  s.  Woad  :  a  plant  used  in  dying. 
Sec  Woad. 

He  must  admit  no  difference  bctwern  oad  and 
frankincense,  or  the  mo*t  precious  balsamum  and 
a  tar-barreL  P.  J  •mot,  PortaUer. 

OAF.f  ».  *•  [This  word  is  variously 
written:  anf,  ofe,  ai 
corruption  of  ouph, 
in  German  and  Dutch  alf,  from  which 
elf i  and  means  properly  the  same  with 
changeling  ;  a  foolish  child  left  by  roa- 
ouphs  or  fairies  in  the  place  of 
witty,  which  they  steal  away. 
See  Arjr,  and  Elp.] 
1.  A  changeling ;  a  foolish  child  left  by 
the  fairies. 

Thew,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
Wliicfa  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folk  perceives  it  thrivrdi  not, 

The  fault  therein  to  smother : 
Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf, 

And  took  away  die  other.   Drayton,  Nymptod. 

8.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead ;  an  idiot.  Used 
in  the  north  of  England ;  and  corrupted 
sometimes  into  goaf,  goffl  and  gaff. 

The  fear  of  urging  fools 
And  apis.  Beitum,  and  Ft  Kigkt  tfidirr. 

He,  who  when  cool  la  a  mere  oaf,  may  be  quite 
hutnourau--*  in  Ins  cup*. 

Pknoi.  Lett,  on  Phyavgnomy,  p.  76. 

Oa'pish.  adj.  [from  oaf.}  Stupid ;  dull ; 
doltish. 

Oa'fisbmbss.  n.  s.  [from  oajuh.')  Stu- 
pidity 

IS 


OAK 


arc,  Saxon  ;  which,  says 
>cw  how  easy  it  is  to  play 
a  shew  of  literature  and 


OAK.  it.  s.  [ac, 
Skinner,  to  shew 
the  fool,  under 

deep  researches,  I  will,  for  the  i 
of  my  reader,  derive  from  Jnwc,  a  house ; 
the  oak  being  the  best  timber  for  build- 
ing. Skinner  seems  to  have  had  Junius 
in  his  thoughts,  who  on  this  very  word 
has  shewn  his  usual  fondness  for  Greek 
etymology,  by  a  derivation  more  ridi- 
culous than  that  by  which  Skinner  has 
ridiculed  him.  Ac  or  oak,  says  the  grave 
critick,  signified  among  the  Saxons,  like 
robur  among  the  Latins,  not  only  an  oak 
but  strength,  and  may  be  well  enough 
derived,  non  incommode  deduct  potest, 
from  aXxij,  strength ;  by  taking  the  three 
first  letters  and  then  sinking  theX,  as  is 
not  uncommon ;  auercus.~] 

The  ooi-trec  hath  male  flowers,  or 
katkins,  which  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  small  slender  threads.  The  embryos, 
which  are  produced  at  remote  distances 
from  these  on  the  same  tree,  do  after* 
wards  become  acorns,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  hard  scaly  cups ;  the  leaves 
The  species  are  five. 

Milter. 


Hr  Isy  along 
Under  an  out,  wbose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood. 

Sudttptare. 

No  tree  bcaretb  So  many  bastard  fruits  as  die 
oak:  tot  besidei  (be  acorns,  il  bcaretb  galls,  oak 
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applet,  on*  nut*,  which  at* 
berries,  sticking  dot*  la  uu  body  of the  tree  without 
stalk,  ifocois,  jVaf.  Hist. 

The  monarch         the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoot*  riling  up  and  spreads  bjr  slow  degrees  : 
Three  centuries  be  grown,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  Mate,  and  in  three  more  decay*. 

An  e*vt,  growing  from  a  plant  to  •  great  tree, 
and  then  lopped,  it  Mill  the  umc  oak.  Lack*. 

A  light,  earthy,  ctooy,  and  (parry  nutter, 
IncrusMd  and  affiled  to  oak  loaves. 

Woodward  on  Fmuti. 

Let  India  boast  ber  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  die  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  real  on  commanded  which  those  treei  adorn. 

Pope* 

Oak  Evergreen,  n.  t.  [Uei.] 

The  fruit  U  an  acorn  like  the  com- 
mon oak.  The  wood  of  this  tret)  it 
accounted  very  good  for  many  sorts  of 
tools  and  utensils  ;  and  affords  the  most 
durable  charcoal  in  the  world.  Miller. 

Oaea'pfle.  n.s.  [oak  and  apple."}  A  kind 
of  spongy  excrescence  on  the  oak. 

Another  kind  of  excrescence  U  an  eaudation  of 
oa  in 


Oa'kbm.  adj.  [from  oak.]    Mode  of  oak; 


No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  <w*m 
wherewith  to  build  ship*,  Bacon,  Ait.  la  VtUtm, 

I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  an  snafu  bower. 

Milton,  Artaiet. 
CUd  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  o«km  cbaplet  on  his  head.  Drydn. 

An  oaken  girbnd  lo  be  worn  on  festivals,  was 
the  recompence  of  one  who  bad  corned  a  citizen 
In  battle.  Adduon. 

He  snatched  a  good  tough  eaten  cadgcl  and 
began  to  brandish  it.  Ariulknat,  J.  Butt. 

Oa'kenpin.  tt.  *•    An  apple. 

Oakenpin,  so  called  from  its  hardness, 
is  a  lasting  fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor, 
and  is  near  the  nature  of  the  Westbury 
apple,  though  not  in  form.  Mortimer. 
Oa'klino.*  n.  t.    A  young  oak. 

There  was  lately  an  avenue  of  four  leagues  in 
length,  and  fifty  pace*  in  breadth,  planted  with 
young  oaUmgi.  Evelyn,  B.  i.  eh.  9.  }  3. 

Oa'kum.  ».  s.  [A  word  probably  formed 
by  some  corruption.]  Cords  untwisted 
and  reduced  to  hemp,  with  which, 
mingled  with  pitch,  leaks  are  stopped. 

Tory  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  chalk 
the  seams  or  the  ships,  of  old  seer  and  weather 
beaten  ropes,  when  tbry  are  orer  spent  and  grown 
so  rotten  a*  they  serve  for  no  other  use  but  to 
make  rotten  oaeam,  which  moulders  and  washes 
away  with  every  sea  as  the  ship*  labour  and  are 

Balrgk. 


I  calking -iron  guide; 
t  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dryden,  Ann.  Mir. 

Oa'ky.*  adj.  [from  oaJt.]    Hard  as  oak. 
I  tell  you  of  the  oaky,  rocky,  flinty  hearts  of 

Bp.  Hall,  EstaU  of  a  CkraHan. 

OAR.  n,  [ane,  Saxon  ;  perhaps  by  al- 
lusion to  the  common  expression  of 
plowing  the  water,  from  the  same  root 
with  ear,  to  plow,  aro,  Latin.]  A  long 
pole  with  a  broad  end,  by  which  vessels 


lid 


are  driven  in  the  water,  the  resistance 
made  by  water  to  the  oar  pushing  on 
the  vessel. 

The  asr<  were  silver, 
Wluch  lo  the  tunc  of  (lutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

Stiakifienrc,  Ant. and  OWtji. 
So  tow'rds  a  ship  the  mr-tino'd  gal  lies  ply, 
Which  wandng  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly, 
Stands  I  rut  to  fall  rcteng'd.  Denkm. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kem 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  die  stream  did  glide, 
E'er  abarp-keel'd  boats  to  strrn  tl>r  flood 
learn, 

Or  fin-like  tart  did  spread  from  either  side. •Dry*. 

Ib  progressive  motion  may  be  effected  by  the 
help  of  several  oars,  wbich  in  the  outward  ends  of 
them  Jail  be  like  the  Sot  of  a  6th  to  contract 
and  dilate.  tVilkvu. 

To  Oar.  v.  h.  [from  the  noun.]  To  row. 
He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
And  var'd  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pope. 

To  Oar.  v.  a.   To  impel  by  rowing. 

His  bold  head 
'  Bos e  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  eor'd 
II  it*  if  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  the  shore.  Skaktjieare,  Tempetl. 

Oa'ry.  adj.    [from  oar.]    Having  the 
form  or  use  of  oars. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck. 
Between  ber  white  wing*  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  «ry  feet.  Mdton,  P.  L. 


O'asis.*  n.  t.  A  fertile  spot  surrounded 
by  an  arid  desert.  A  word  adopted  by 
modern  oriental  travellers,  and  coming 
into  general  use. 

They  are  like  an  east  in  the  desert. 
Abate,  of  the  Proe.  of  Ike  Sac.  fir  Ike  Prop,  of  lie 
Cams',  (1826,)  p.  |M. 

Oast.t  n.  t.  [perhaps  from  the  Lat.  u$tui, 
of  uro,  to  burn.  In  some  places  it  is 
pronounced  oost.]  A  kiln  for  drying 
hops. 

htnpty  the  binn  into  a  hop  bag,  and  carry  them 
immediately  to  the  oast  or  kiln,  to  be  dried. 


OAT.*  n.  $.  [ace,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  grain:  rarely  used  in  the  singular 
number,  except  in  composition ;  as,  oat- 
straw.    See  Oats. 

The  hay  and  col-hook  was  die  register. 

Gaylan  on  I).  QnU.  p.  8. 

2.  A  small  pipe  made  of  an  oaten  straw. 
See  Oaten. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds.      Milton,  Lycidat. 

Oatca'kb.  ».  *.  [oaf  and  coir.]  Cake 
made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  barer  or  oatcaktt 
upon,  and  lay  it  upon  the  cross  bars  of  iron. 

Ptaekam. 

Oa'tek.  adj.  [from  oof.]  Made  of  oats: 
bearing  oats. 

W  hen  sJiej^ierds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 
And  merry  larks  aro  ploughmen's  clocks. 

Skakt/Karr. 

0ATH.t  «.*.  riff  A,  Gothick;  afi,  Sax. ; 
eid,  Iceland,  from  the  German  eke,  ee, 
religio.  Wachter.  The  distance  between 
the  noun  calk,  and  the  verb  tveear,  is 
very  observable,  as  it  may  shew  that 
our  oldest  dialect  is  formed  from  dif- 
ferent languages.]  An  affirmation,  ne- 
gation, or  promise,  corroborated  by  the 
of  the  Divine  Being. 


^   Head  over  Julia's  heart,  "^"J £««*  fc 


faith 

Into  a  thousand  oatkt ,  and  all  those  oatkt 
Dci>\>nded  into  perjury  to  love  me.  Shnknxvrt. 

All  the  miA-rites  said, 
I  dwa  ascended  her  adorned  bed.  Ckapman. 

We  lave  consultations,  whldi  inventions  shall 
be  published,  which  not :  and  take  an  oath  of 
secrecy  for  the  concealing  at  those  which  we  think 
fit  to  keep  secret.  Aeons. 

Those  called  to  any  office  of  trust,  are  bound  by 
an  out*  to  the  faidiful  discharge  of  it:  Irut  an 
oath  is  an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have 
no  influence,  except  upon  those  who  believe  that 
be  is.  Snjfl. 
Oa'thable.  adj.  [from  oalh.  A  word 
not  used.  ]  Capable  of  having  an  oath 
administered. 

You're  not  oatkaUe, 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear 

Into  strong  shjdders  th'  unitkirtsl  gi>Js.  SS'.ikjjt. 

Oa'thbreakinci.  ».  t.  \_oaih  and  break.] 
Peri  iiry  ;  the  violation  of  an  oath. 

His  oaikbreakinf  be  mended  thus, 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn.^  ^ 

Oa'tmalt.  n.s.  [oaf  and  malt.]  Malt 
made  of  oats. 

In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  aormiuV,  and 
the  other  half  barleymalt.  Mortimer. 
Oa'tmral.  a.  *.  [oat  and  meal.]  Flower 
made  by  grinding  oats. 

Oatmeal  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the 
scab  on  die  head.  Arbutknat  an  Atimentt, 

Our  neiglibours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk, 
Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gay. 

Oa'tmeal.  n.  t.  [  panicum.]    An  herb. 

Ainttrorih. 

Oats.  a.*,  faten,  Saxon.]  A  grain,  which 
in  England  is  generally  given  to  horses, 
but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people- 
It  is  of  the  grass  leaved  tribe ;  tbe 
flowers  have  no  petals,  and  are  disposed 
in  a  loose  panicle;  the  grain  is  eatable. 
The  meal  makes  tolerable  good  bread. 

Miller. 

The  aatt  have  eaten  the  horses.  S*o*nvov«r. 

than  the  turning  of  a  wild  adbcard,  by  the  in- 
sinuation of  dw  particle*  of  moisture.  Locke. 

For  your  lean  cattle,  fodder  them  with  bnrlcy 
straw  first,  and  the  oat  straw  last,  Mortimer. 

His  horse's  allowance  of  oati  and  beans  was 
greater  than  tbe  journey  required.  Sunft. 

Oa'tthistlb.  ji.  *.  [oaf  and  (kittle.]  An 
herb.  Ainrwortn. 

To  OBA'MBULATE.w  v.  ».  [oiambulo, 
Lat.]   To  walk  about.    Not  in  use. 

Cocker  ant . 

OBAMBULA'TlON.f  h.  s.  [obambulatio, 
from  obambulo,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
walking  about.  Diet. 

Impute  all  these  akamkulatimt  and  ui^htwalki 
lo  tbe  quick  and  fiery  scorns,  which  did  abound  in 
our  Don.       Oayton  an  D.  sjuir.  {1654,)  p.  SI?. 

Obdormi'tion.*  «.».  [from  obdormio,  Lat.] 
Sleep;  rest;  repeae. 

A  peacealile  i&darnutnn  in  dry  bed  of  ease  and 
honour.  Bp.  Halt,  Contempt.  B.  4. 

To  OBDU'CE.  v.  a.  [pbduco,  Latin.]  To 
draw  over  as  a  covering. 

No  animal  exhibit*  its  face  m  the  native  colour 
of  its  skin  but  man ;  all  other*  are  covered  widi 
feathers,  hair,  or  a  corte*  mat  is  obdueed  over  the 
cutis.  Halt. 

Obdu'ction.t  n.  j.  [from  okductio,o6duco, 
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Latin.]  The  act  of  covering,  or  laying 
•  cover.  Cockeram. 
Obuu'RACV.  n.  t.  [from  obdurate.]  In- 
flexible wickedness  ;  impenitence ;  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

Thou  think'tt  me  a*  far  in  the  Dcril'i  hook,  u 
lllOU  and  Fahtaff,  for  obdur^ry  and  ]KT*i«c»Ky. 

Sk,Jc*peort,  Hen.  IV. 

God  nuiy.  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  tin  *h- 
solute  completion  of  tin  in  final  obduracy.  South, 

OBDU'RATE.  adj.  [obduralia,  Latin.] 
1.  Hard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate  in 
ill;  hardened;  impenitent. 

Oil !  let  rrm  teach  thee  tor  thy  father'*  sake, 
That  gave  thee  lift,  when  well  be  might  have  slain 
thee; 

Be  not  MunUf,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  SluJapearr. 

If  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 
Huw  would  it  fare  with  yoor  departed  souls  ? 

Sbnlupearr. 

Women  are  «A,  mild, pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  mnnrwJvss. 

Sbobpeare. 

To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  il*:  abu'tdntig  to  rolent ; 
They  harden "d  more,  by  what  miglit  more  reclaim 


Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  le 
My  dying  prayer*,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

Dryden, 

2.  Hardened  ;  firm ;  stubborn :  always  with 
some  degree  of  evil. 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to 
the  contrary.  Hooker. 

A  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  far  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdurate  breast 
Wkli  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

ttHton,  P.  X. 

No  such  thought  ever  strikes  hit  marble,  oA~ 
rluratt  heart,  but  it  presently  files o9" and  rebounds 
from  it-  It  is  impossible  fur  a  man  to  be 
lliorouglt-poeed  in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook 
off  all  fetters  of  pity  and  compassion.  South. 

3.  Harsh ;  rugged. 

They  Joineu  the  most  obdurate  consonnnti 
without  one  intervening  vowel.  Swift. 

To  OBDtr'aATi.*  v.  a.   To  harden;  to 
make  obdurate. 

They  are  obdurate*  to  the  bright  of  boldness. 

Afore,  JUyO.  of  Oodl.  p.  38. 

Obdu'ratkly.  adv.  [from  obdurate]  Stub- 
bornly ;  inflexibly ;  impenitently. 

Obdu'rateness-T  n.t.   [from  obdurate.] 
Stubbornness ;  inflexibility; 
tence. 


Tlrt's  reason  or  his  was 
'tuivrntenetM  of  men's  hearts, 
that  nothing  concerned  them. 

Hammond,  H'orkt,  iv.  687. 
Their  obstinacy,  and  abdvralencix  in  their  sin*. 

Pxocke  on  Hotea,  p.  1*X1, 

Obdura'tion.    n.  $.     [from  obdurate.] 
i  of  heart ;  stubbornness. 

it  had  given  tbcm  to  think,  to 
their  greater  obdurutum  in  evil,  that  through  a 
fraward  and  wanton  desire  of  innovation,  we  did 
constrainedly  thow  things,  for  which  conscience 
was  pretended?  Hooker. 

This  barren  season  is  always  the  reward  of 
obstinate  obduralum.  Hammond. 

To  Obdu're.* 
I .  To  harden. 

The  buildings  arc  for  the  most  partofbrirk, 
not  burnt  with  fire,  but  hardened  l>y  the  sun, 
which  makes  U>ctn  so  hard,  that  they  appear  no 
less  solid  and  useful  than  thow  the  fire  cbdurt*. 

T  Herbert,  Trat.  p.  112. 


v.  a.  [obduro,  Lat.] 


2.  To 


O  B  E 

inflexible;  to 


O  B  E 


All  hearts  are  not  alike :  no  means  can  work 
upon  the  wilfully  obdurtd. 

Bp.  Halt,  Conttmfd.  B.  4. 
His  infinite  power,  jostice,  wisdom,  mercy, 
knows  when  and  how  to  scourge  one,  to  chastise  a 
second,  to  warn  a  third,  to  humble  a  fourth,  to 
obdure  a  fifth.  Hp.  Hall,  Rem.  p.  76. 

Arm  the  obdured  breast 
With  stuMwrn  patience.  Milton,  P.  L. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdur'd- 

tlMon,  f.  L. 

The  justice  of  your  cause  baa  won  over  your 


Montrooe,  Lett,  to  A".  Ckarfei  J. 

OBnu'REnjjfcss.*  n.  I.  [from  obtlure.] 
Hardness;  stubbornness. 

Even  the  best  of  us  lies  open  to  a  certain  dead- 
nets  and  abdurediun  of  heart.  Seasonable  ex- 
hortation shakes  off  this  peril. 

Bp.  Hull,  Ckeitt.  Sfyttical,  }  28. 

Obe'diesce.  «.  [obedience,  French,  obe- 
dieiitia,  Latin.]  Obsequiousness;  sub- 
mission to  authority ;  compliance  with 
command  or  prohibition. 

If  ynu  violently  proceed  against  him,  it  would 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  hit  ektdienee. 

Sbat  iprare,  K.  Leer. 

Thy  husband 
Craves  no  other  tribute  at  diy  baodi. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience. 

Sbaktpeart. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether 
of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous, 
nets.  Horn.  vi.  16. 

It  was  both  a  strange  commiwon,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men  so  furiously 
assailed,  to  hold  their  bands. 

//a*\'Ti,  H  (tt  with  Sp'^i't. 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Cowley. 

Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  impos'd 
On  penalty  of  death.  Mttlon,  P.  L. 

We  must  beg  tlie  grace  and  nvdstai.ee  of  God's 
Spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  sins,  and  to  walk 
in  nhrdtenee  to  him.  W*.  Duty  of  Man. 

The  oOwnVnce  of  men  is  to  imitate  die  obedience 
of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on  earth,  are  to  live 
unto  God,  aa  rational  beings  in  heaven  live  unto 
him. 


OBE'DIENT.  adj.  {obedient,  Lat.]  Sub- 
missive to  authority ;  compliant  with 
command  or  prohibition ;  obsequious. 
To  this  end  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the 
cr  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things. 


proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be 

9  Cir.  ii.'  9. 
To  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise.    Sbabepeare,  M.  WwetofWmdeor. 

ileligion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  them  obtdisn:  to  government,  and  peacc- 
able  one  towards  another.  TuUotton. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives ;  the  oArduml  band, 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chiefs  command. 

Pope. 

Obediential,  adj.  [obedienliei,  Fr.  from 
obedient.]    According  to  (he  rule  of 
obedience. 
Faith  is  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it 


Faith  is  then  perfect,  when  it  produces  in  ua  a 
fiduciary  assent  to  whatever  the  gorpcl  has  revealed 
and  an  obediential  submission  to  the  commands. 

Woke,  Prep,  fir  Death. 

Obb'diektly.  adv.  [from  obedient.]  With 


We  should  behave 
obediently  towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  justly 
and  charitably  towards  men.  7'u7jj»..*. 
Obe'isance.  n.  t:  [obeuance,  Fr.  This 
word  is  formed  by  corruption  from  abai- 
tance,  an  act  of  reverence.]  A  bow ;  a 
courtesy  ;  an  act  of  reverence  made  by 
inclination  of  the  body  or  knee. 

Bartholomew  my  page, 
See  drcst  in  all  suits  like  a  lady ; 
Then  call  him  madam,  do  him  all  •eeusarv. 

Shaktpearr. 

Batb*hebe  bowed  and  did  obeuetnee  unto  the 
kmg.  1  JTrrirx,  L  16. 

The  lords  and  larb'ea  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeimnce  made  j 
And  secm'dto  venerate  the  aacrcd  shade.  Drydrn. 

Obeli'scal.*  adj.  [obeitscut,  Lat,]  In 
form  of  an  obelisk. 

In  the  open  temples  of  the  druids,  they  had  an 
obetitcal  stone,  set  upright. 

Stukeu-y,  PaLrogr.  S.ttr.  p.  16. 

O  belisk,  n.  t.  [ubtiUcus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  magnificent  high  piece  of  solid  mar- 
ble, or  other  fine  stone,  having  usually 
four  faces,  and  lessening  upward*  by 
degrees,  till  it  ends  in  a  point  like  a  py- 
ramid. Ham*. 

Between  the  statues  obetukt  were  plac'd, 
And  the  leam'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  grae'd. 

fyr- 

2.  A  mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  dagger  [+]. 

He  published  the  translation  of  the  Srptuagim, 
having  compared  h  wuli  the  Hebrew,  and  noted 
by  asterisks  what  was  detective,  and  by  i 
what!  ' 


To  OBE'Ql'ITATE."  r.  n.  [abeqttito, 
Lat.]    To  ride  about.    Not  in  use. 

Cocktram. 

OBKQUiTA'Tios.t  *•  *•  [from  obequito, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  riding  about.  This 
word  occurs  in  the  old  vocabulary  of 
Cockertun,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has 
given  it  without  reference  to  any  usage 
of  it;  and  is  another  kind  of  proof 
against  the  pretended  modern  coinage 
of  equitation.  Sec  Equitation.  Both 
are  pedantick  words. 

Obbrra'tion.  n.  i.  [from  oberro,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  wandering  about. 

OBE'SE-f  adj.  lobetut,  Lat.]  Fat ; 
with  flesh. 


an  Armenian ;  grant,  quoth  a  second,  that  be  be 
an  Arminian,  I'll  swear  he  is  the  greatest  that  ever 
I  saw.  Gayton  on  D.  Quit.  (I65t,/  p.  8. 

Ons/SKNE4«.f  )  it.  t.  [from  ooete.J  Morbid 
Obe'sitt.      y     fatness ;  incumbrance  of 
flesh. 

The  fatness  of  monks,  and  the  obexneu  of  ab- 
bots. Hp.  Gauden,  Hteratp.  (16SJ,)  p.  56XX 

On  these  maoy  disrases  depend;  as  on  the 
straitness  of  the  chest,  a  phthisis ;  on  the  I 
of  the 

obeeity.  Grew. 
To  OBE'Y.  v.  a.  [obiir,  Fr.  obedio,  Lat.] 
I.  To  pay  submission  to;  to  comply  with, 
from  reverence  to  authority. 

The  will  of  Heaven 
Be  done  in  litis  and  aU  things  <  I  obey. 

Sbaktpeare,  Hen.  VIII. 

I  am  asham'd,  that  wo 


To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
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Lw  not  tin  reign  fa)  your  mortal  body,  that  ye 
•hoo  1J  oAey  it  in  the  lmt*  thereof.     Rom.  ri.  1 2. 
The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  sceptred  king  obeyed. 

Was  the  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  ncey, 
Before  hit  voice  ?  Jetben,  P.  L. 

Afrlck  and  India  (hall  his  power  ooey, 
He  shall  extend  faU  propagated  may 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

2.  It  had  formerly  sometime*  to  before  the 
person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has  men- 
tioned as  one  of  Milton's  Latinisms ;  but 
it  is  frequent  in  old  writers;  when  we 
borrowed  the  French  word  we  borrowed 
the  syntax,  obfir  an  roi. 

He  comma ndi'd  the  trumpet*  to  sound ;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed 
their  coureea,  breaking  their  staves.  Sidney. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  tu  ber  mint]. 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  iaitt.Spaucr. 

Hit  lerraou  ye  arc,  (e  whom  ye  oiry. 

Rom.  tL  16. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  paini  not  feel, 
Yet  re  their  general's  voice  they  eoon  oAry'd. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Obb'yer.*  «.  *.  [from  obey.]  One  who 
obeys. 

He  approved  himself  to  be  a  religious  hearer, 
jhdicin-.ii  obwner,  and  obsequious  feVyrr  of  the 
word  of  bis  Maker. 
Prior,  Semi,  en  Prtnet  Henry't  Death,  (1613.)  p.  16. 

To  Obfi'bm.*  v.  a.  [obfirmo,  Lat.]  To 
resolve  ;  to  harden  in  resolution. 

The  obfirmed  traitor  know*  bis  wiy  to  the  high- 
prirat's  hall,  and  to  the  garden ;  the  watchword 
ii  already  give*,  Hail,  master ! 

Bp.  Unit,  Contend.  B.  •». 

To  Obfi'rmatb.*  v.  a.  [obfirmo,  Latin.] 
To  resolve ;  to  harden  in  determination. 
Not  in  use. 

Tbry  do  obfirmate  and  make  obstinate  tlieu- 
minds  for  the  constant  suffering  of  death. 

Sheldon,  Mtrada  of  Anttchrut,  (1618,)  p.  887. 

To  OBFU'SCATE.*  t>.  a.  [.obfusgucr,  Fr.; 
oo  mijusco,  Lat.]  To  darken.  Sec  To 
Opfuscatb.  The  Scotch  use  obfitsk. 

Sherwood. 

If  paction  and  prejudice  do  not  obfiucate  his 
reason  and  judgement. 

WeirrAotur,  Apot.  for  Learning,  p.  93. 
The  sprightly  green  is  then  ohfutcoled. 

Shenstone. 

Ob.fi/scatk.*  pari.  adj.  Darkened. 

Which  with  the  misture  of  a  terrestrial  nib. 
stance  is  obfuscate,  or  made  dari. 

Sir  T.  Elyot,  Cm.  foL  19S.  b. 
A  very  obfuscate  and  obtcure  sight. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  437. 

Obfusca'tion.*  is.  *.   [from  obfuscate.] 

Tlic  act  of  darkening. 
OBJECT,  n.  s.  [objet,  Fr.  objectum,  Lat.] 
I.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty 

is  employed. 

Pardon 

The  Hat  unrata'd  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd, 

On  tins  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  oij«l.  Skahptare,  Urn.  Y. 

They  are  her  farthest  reaching  instrument, 
Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  afore*!  send ; 

But  all  the  rap  are  from  llieir  object!  sent, 
And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end.  Dttoieu 

The  object  of  true  faith  is,  either  God  himself, 
or  tlx;  word  of  God :  God  who  is  believed  in,  and 
the  word  of  God  a*  the  rule  of  faith,  or  matter  to 


past,  a*  past ;  to  what  is  to  Come,  at  still  to  come | 
to  that  which  is  present,  as  it  is  still  present. 

Those  things  in  ourselves,  are  the  only  proper 
object*  of  our  seal,  which,  in  others,  are  the  un- 
questionable subjects  of  our  praises.  Sprat. 

Truth  is  tile  object  of  our  understanding,  aa 
good  is  of  the  will.  Dryden,  Dufrttney. 

As  you  have  no  mistress  to  serve,  so  let  your 
own  soul  be  the  object  at  your  daily  care  and  at- 
tendance. 

!.  Something  presented  to  the  m 
raise  any  affection  or  emotion 

mind. 


to 
the 


to  What  Is  already 


D:>ho£}our  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  an  any  other  object.  Shakt/ieare. 

Why  else  this  double  abject  in  our  sight, 
Of  Sight  pursu'd  io  tlic  air,  and  o'er  the  ground  ? 

Mitt.tn,  P.  L. 

This  passenger  felt  tome  degree  of  concern,  at 
die  light  of  so  moving  an  object,  and  therefore 
withdrew.  Auerbury. 

3.  [In  grammar.]    Any  thing  influenced 
by  somewhat  else. 

Tlic  accusative  after  a  verb  tramitivr,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  room  thereof,  b  called,  by  grammarians, 

the  object  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

O'bjectglass.  n.  t.   Glass  of  an  optical 
instrument  remotest  from  the  eye. 

An  objeetjdam  of  a  telescope  I  once  mended,  by 
grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  aod  leaning  easily 
on  it  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  puUy  thould  scratch 
it.  Xewlon,  Old. 

To  Obje'ct.  v.  a.  [objtxter,  Fr.  objicio,  ob- 
jectum,  Lat.] 

1.  To  oppose  ;  to  present  in  opposition. 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  rondens'd  the  skies,  Ptpt. 

2.  To  propose  as  a  charge  criminal ;  or  a 
reason  adverse:  often  with  to  or  against. 

Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blcinuh  lo  oc  like 
unto  Infidels  aod  Heathens,  it  would  not  so 
usually  be  objected  1  men  would  not  think  it  any 
advantage  in  the  cause  of  religion  10  be  able  there- 
with justly  to  cissrge  their  adversaries.  Hooker. 

Tlie  book  rcquirctb  due  examination,  and  gireth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  10 
be  ordered.  H'hitrjft. 

Men  in  all  delilierutions  find  case  to  be  of  tlx 
negative  side,  and  enact  a  credit  to  object  and 
forelel  difficulties;  for  when  proposition*  are  de- 
nied, there  is  sn  end  of  ihcm  ;  but  ii'tliey  be  al- 
lowed, it  raquireth  a  new  work  j  which  false  point 
of  wndom  is  the  banc  of  business.  Bacon. 

Tie  old  truth  was,  object  ingratitude,  and  ye 
object  all  crimes :  and  is  it  nut  as  old  a  truth,  is  it  | 
not  a  higher  truth,  abject  rebelliou,  and  ye  object 
all  crimes.  Hoiyday. 

This  the  adversaries  of  faith  have  too  much 
reason  to  object  against  too  many  of  its  prolVwrt ; 
but  oguiatf  the  faith  itself  nothing  at  all.  Sprat. 

It  was  objected  nratnu  a  late  painter,  that  he 
drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them 

Dryden. 

Other*  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and 
difficulties  in  furuiifaing  greater  supplies. 

Addison,  State  of  the  War. 

There  was  but  this  single  fault  the  ' 
though  an  enemy,  could  ofcert  to  bun. 

Object.*  part.  adj.   Opposed ;  presented 
in  opposition. 
His  mercy  is  so  object  even  unto  sense. 

Abp.  Sawtyt,  Serm.  fcU  110. 
Flowers,  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
slww  more  so  as  that  ibey  be  object  to  view  at  once. 

Bacon. 

Objb'ctable.*  adj.  [from  To  object.] 
That  may  be  opposed.  The  word  is 
now  objectionable. 


It  is  as  abjmuatte  (gainst  all  those  things,  which 
either  native  beauty  or  art  aHbrd. 

Bjk  Taylor,  Artif.  Htmdtan.  p.  H5. 

Objb'ction.  n. ».  [objection,  Fr.  object  io, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting  any  thing  in  op- 
position. 

2.  Criminal  charge. 

Speak  on,  sir, 
your  worst  ^'^^^^  ff<m_  r//7. 

S.  Adverse  argument. 

There  Is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war. 
I  know  well  this  speech  fs  the  ot^rttfm  and  not 
the  decision  -,  and  that  it  la  after  refuted. 

Bacon,  War  mJh  S/nrn. 
Wljusutvur  uiiukfi  sudi  abje\'ticiu  s^sinst  an  hy- 
potheses, hath  a  right  to  be  beard,  let  his  temper 
and  genius  be  what  it  will. 

Burnet,  TVery  of  the  Earth. 

4.  Fault  found. 

I  have  shewn  your  verws  to  loma,  who  have 
made  that  objection  to  diem.  H'olth,  Lett. 

Objb'ctiosablb.*  adj.  Exposed  or  liable 

to  objection. 
OBJE'CTIVE.+  adj.  {objectif,  Fr.  objecttu, 

Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  object;  contained  hi 
the  object. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distin- 
guished into  objective  and  subjective.  Objective 
certainty  is  wlsrn  the  proposition  is  certainly  true 
in  itself;  and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of 
the  truth  of  it.  TI*  one  is  in  things,  the  other  in 
our  minds.  IToMi,  Logic*. 

8,  Made  an  object ;  proposed  as  an  object ; 
residing  in  objects. 

If  this  on*  small  piece  of  nature  still  affords 
new  matter  for  our  discovery,  when  should  we  be 
able  to  search  out  the  vast  treasuries  of  tbjtethe 
knowledge  that  lies  within  the  compost  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  Hale,  Ohg-  of  JttmAuut 

3.  fin  grammar.]  A  case  which  follows 
the  verb  active,  or  the  preposition,  an- 
swers to  the  oblique  cases  in  Latin,  and 
may  be  properly  enough  called  the  ob- 
jective case.  Letnetb. 

Oajit'cTiHBty.  adv.  [from  objective.] 
1.  In  manner  of  an  object. 

This  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea, 
when,  such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objeetmcy  io  the 
mind,  itisi 


mined  to  an  articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  steadily 
Uic  sign  of  that  same  object  of  the  mind.  Lode. 

2.  In  the  state  of  an  object. 

Tlx  basilisk  should  be  destroyed,  in  regard  be 
first  receiveth  the  rays  of  Ins  antipothyand  venom- 

Objb*ctiv«nejis.  u.  *.  [from  objective.]  The 
state  of  being  an  object. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objectimea  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  which  produced]  light?  The  faculty 
of  light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  imjiression  or  o$K<- 
■.  e»nt,  nml  that  atjrrfircNrif  titled  10  that  faculty. 

Hole,  Orif.  cf  Mankind. 
ObJe'ctob.  n.  *.  [from  object.]    One  who 
oilers  objections;  one  who  raises  diffi- 
culties. 

But  il»v  objecun  must  the  cause  upbraid, 
That  has  not  mortjil  nuui,  im  mortal  made 

BtaeJemont. 

Let  the  o^ctorr consider,  that  these  irregulariuea 
must  have  come  from  the  law?  of  mtehaninn. 

Btntky. 

O'BiT.f  «•  *•  Lobit,  old  Fr.  a  corruption  of 
the  Lat.  obiit,  or  obivit.]  Funeral  so- 
lemnity; anniversary  service  for  the  soul 
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of  the  deceased,  on  the  day  of  hi» 
death.  Bullakar. 

Hotnar,  his  successor,  enshrined  him  there ;  ap- 
pointed au  obit  sod  anniversary  for  him  there. 

Miwntagu,  App.  la  Cart,  p.  154. 
In  this  chapel  of  St.  George  were  heretofore 
several  anniversaries  or  obU*  held  and  celebrated. 

jfM,  fieri,  ill.  1S5. 

Obi'tuaby.*  n.  t.  [obituaire,  old  Fr.]  A 
list  of  the  dead ;  a  register  of  burials. 

To  OBJU'RGATE.tt-.a.  iobjurgo,  Lat.] 
To  chide ;  to  reprove.  Cocker  am. 

Objcrga'tion.T  »•  *•  \  objurgation,  old  Fr. 
objurgatiu,  Lat.]  Reproof;  reprehen- 
sion. 

If  there  be  do  true  liberty,  but  all  tilings  come 
to  past  by  inevitable  nece-Mty,  then  what  arc  all 
interrogations  and  objnrgatkms,  and  reprehensions 
and  eipcistulations?  Hmmhtdl. 

Our  Saviour  replica  shortly  by  way  of  objnrg. 
clion  or  eiprobration,  as  It  were  upbraiding  Ma 
incredulity  with  indignation. 

A'notcUmO,  Ann.  N.  Tett.  Tr.  p.  51. 


OBJu'ROATORY.f  adj.  [olinrgatoi 
Repreh 


oirc,  old 

Fr.  oijurgatorittt,  Lat.] 
culpatory;  chiding. 

Letter*,  ilmuuli  Uiev  l>e  ra|«l>le  of  any  subject, 
yet  commonly  thcr  are  either  narratory,  at^urga- 


,Ltt>AA  L  >t.  ]r.-25.) 

train  of  thoughts  to  the  olgurgalary  quntioo  of 
tlx  Pharisees. 

Poky,  JSstV.  of  II*  Chr.  Jtei.  ii.  «h.  4. 

Obla'te.  adj.  [oMattu,  Latin.]  Flatted 
at  the  poles.    Used  of  a  spheroid. 

By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe  will  press 
towards  in  centre,  though  not  exactly  thither,  by 
reaaon  of  the  Mote  apboroidk-al  figure  of  the  earth, 
anting  from  iti  diurnal  rotation  about  ita  ssiv. 

Chcyntp  Phil.  J*rn%, 

Obla'tios.  n.  j.  [oblation,  French;  ob- 
Ictus,  Latin.]  An  offering ;  a  sacrifice ; 
any  thing  offered  as  an  act  of  worship 
or  reverence. 

She  looked  upon  the  picture  before  her,  and 
itraight  sighed ,  and  straight  lean  followed,  aa  if 
the  idol  of  duty  ought  to  be  honoured  with  inch 
Motimt.  Sutney. 

Many  eonceire  in  the  attrition  of  Jcphtha'a 
daughter,  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death, 
•nd  a  separation  from  the  world.  Brown. 

The  will  gives  worth  to  the  Motion,  aa  to  God '• 
acceptance,  ecu  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 
level  with  the  richest.  South. 

Tbe  kind  Motion  of  a  falling  tear.  Itryden. 

Beliold  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 
All  make  Matkynt  at  this  shrine.  Swift. 

Obla'tioner.*  n.  t.  [from  oblation.']  One 
who  makes  an  offering  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship or  reverence. 

He  presents  himself  an  Madoner  before  the 
Almighty.      More,  Uytt.  ffUvdl.  I6G0.  p.  429. 

To  Obla'trate.*  v.  n.  [oblatro,  Latin.] 
To  bark  or  rail  against  any  one. 

Cockeram . 

To  OBLfc'CTATE.*  v.  a.  [pbUcter,  Fr. 
oblecto,  Latin.]    To  delight. 

Cvlgravf,  and  Snensood. 
OBLicrA'TiON.f  n.s.  [obleclatio,  Latin.] 
Delight;  pleasure. 

ud  that  liatb  not  experienced  tbe  conteot- 
t    of  innocent  piety     will   liardly  believe 
there  are  such  abieeiation*  that  can  be  hid  in  good, 
nets.  Feithttm,  Ret.  ii.  66. 


Obliga'tiok.  n.  t.  [obligatio,  from  obligo, 
Latin;  obligation,  French.] 

1.  The  binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow, 
duty ;  contract. 

Your  father  lost  a  father  ; 
That  father  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  Mitfojwn,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.      SnaJiMpenre,  Hamttt* 

There  was  no  means  fur  I  lira  aa  a  Cliriuian, 
to  satisfy  all  obugatiotu  both  to  God  and  roan, 
but  to  offer  himself  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord 
and  peace.  iloeon.  If  en.  VII. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  such 
creatures  should  be  under  the  Mieittion  of  accept- 
ing such  evidence,  aa  in  itself  is  suflirient  for  their 
conviction.  HHUnt. 

The  better  to  satisfy  this  Migarim,  you  base 
early  cultivated  the  genius  you  bare  to  arms. 

Dryten. 

No  ties  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise. 
Where  either's  fore'd,  all  obhgalim  dies. 

GrantUU- 

2.  An  act  which  binds  any  nian  to  some 
performance. 

The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  Is  not  bound 
to  make  restitution,  if  the  Migntion  passed  only 
by  a  personal  art  ;  but  if  it  passed  from  his  pewm 
to  bis  estate,  thro  the  estate  pastes  with  all  its 
burthen.  Dp.  Taylor,  Butt  of  Holy  Liring. 

9.  Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gra- 
titude. 

Where  it  the  Migalion  of  any  man's  making  me 
a  present  of  what  he  docs  not  core  for  himself  ? 

_  I.'Ertmnge. 

of  tbe^meriu  of  Gideon,  and  the  Mutation  lie 
bad  laid  upon  them,  that  they  tender  him  tbe 
regal  and  hereditary  government  of  that  people. 

Smth. 

OBLIGA'TO.*    [Italian.]    A  musical 

term,  signifying  necessary,  on  purpose, 

for  the  instrument  named. 
Obligatory,  adj.  [obligatoire,  French, 

from  obi  is  ate. 2   Imposing  an  obligation ; 

binding ;  coercive  :  with  to  or  on. 
And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  per- 

mia»i<ely,  but  whether  it  be  not  Migittory  to 


As  long  as  the  law  is  Mitatory,  so  long  our 
obedience  is  due. 

Itp.  Toytor,  Rule  of  Hety  Lieing. 
A  people  long  used  to  hurdauips,  look  upon 
themselves  as  creatures  at  merry,  and  that  all  im- 
positions laid  on  tbern  by  a  stronger  liand,  are 


legal  and  Mjgatory. 
If  this  patent  is  i 


To  OBLIGATE. 
To  bind  by 


v.  a.    f  obligo,  Latin.] 
or  duty. 


He  that  depends  upon  another,  mnsi 
Oblige  his  honour  with  a  boundless  trust.  Walter. 

Since  lore  Miff'  not,  I  from  ibis  hour 
Assume  the  right  of  man's  despotic  power. 

tirytlen. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  time  godlike  notions  bred  ! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
Revcal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would 

And  would  nut  be  obliged  to  God  for  more. 

Ihyden. 

When  iniYest  calls  off  all  ber  sneaking  train, 
When  all  the  oorVrf  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell.  Pope 
To  those  hills  we  are  Mixed  toe  all  our  mc- 
all  the  i 


tals,  and  with  them  for  all  t 
comforts  of  life. 

3.  To  please;  to  gratify. 

A  great  man  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferionr, 
than  by  disdaining  him  ;  as  a  man  bas  a  greater 
advantage  by  sowing  and  dressing  his  ground, 
limn  he  ran  have  by  trampling  upon  it.  South. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful, 
Uiat  they  are  never  to  be  Migrd-  L'Sitrangt. 

Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  the  same  duties  that  obHge  tlseir  prince 

AUduon,  Cato. 

Obmge'k.t  n.  t.  [from  oblige.']  The  per- 
son to  whom  another,  called  the  oUtgor, 
is  bound  by  a  legal  or  written  contract. 
See  Cowcl. 

The  bond  bad  been  taken  in  the  oUrgae'i  own 
name,  and  nut  iu  the  king's. 

Saniterton,  Catti  of  Con*,  p.  85. 

Obu'gemext.  n.  t.  [obligement,  French.] 


Obligation. 
I  wilt  not  r 


Swift. 

patent  is  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  con. 
trary  to  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void. 

thrift. 

To  OBLl'GE.  v.  a.  [obligtr,  Fr.  obligo, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  bind ;  to  impose  obligation ;  to  com- 
pel to  something. 

All  these  have  moved  me.  and  some  of  them 
obliged  me  to  commend  these  my  labours  to  your 
grace's  patronage.  While. 

The  church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  called 
Catliolick,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
which  it  pmcrlbelh  ;  both  in  regard  of  tlic  per- 
sons, Migtng  men  of  all  conditions,  and  in  relation 
to  the  precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of  all 
the  evangelical  commands.  Pcorwi. 
HcligifHi  Migrt  men  to  the  practice  of  those 
ation  of  our 
TUtatran. 

The  law  must  Mige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none. 
If  it  Mue  in  all,  all  are  to  be  obeyed  ;  if  it  ~&ifc 
in  none,  it  has  io>  longer  the  authority  of  a  law. 

Xogers. 

2.  To  indebt;  to  lay  obligations  of  gra- 


I  wilt  not  resist,  whatever  H  is,  either  of  divine 
or  human  Migemenl,  that  you  lay  upon  me. 

Uiilon,  Education. 
Let  this  fair  princess  but  one  minute  stay, 
A  look  from  her  will  your  obiigemenu  pay. 

Drytten. 
j  Obli'ger.t  it.  '• 

1.  That  which  imposes  obligation. 

It  is  the  natural  property  of  the  same  hear  to 
be  a  gentle  interpreter,  which  is  so  noble  an 
Miger.  Motion,  Hem.  p.  453. 

2.  One  who  binds  by  contract. 
Obli'oikg.  part.  adj.  [obligeant,  French; 

from  oWt^t?.]  Civil  ;  complaisant ;  re- 
spectful ;  engaging. 

Nothing  coula  be  more  z.MipTog  and  respectful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance  ;  but  there 
was  death  in  the  true  intent.  I.' Ettrange. 

Monsrigocur  Htratzi  has  many  curiosities,  and 
is  very  Miging  to  a  stranger  who  desires  tbe  night 
of  tlirm.  .td.irHin- 

Obtiging  creatures !  make  me  sec 
All  that  di>grac'd  my  betters,  met  in  me.  Poft. 

So  Mtging  that  lie  ne'er  Mig'tt.  Pope. 

Obli'gingly.  adv.  Tfrom  obliging.]  Ci- 
villy ;  coraplaisantly. 

Eugenius  informs  roe  very  oeri^iftujsy,  that  he 
never  thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  parage 
in  my  paper. 

I  see  her  taste  each  nauseoui 
And  so  Migtngly  am  caught ; 
I  bless  the  band  from  whence  they  ct 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 

SW>,  JsssccO. 
Obli'gingkkss.^  n.  i.  [from  obliging.'] 
1.  Obligation;  force. 

Those  legal  institutions  did  consesrueutly  set  a 
period  to  One  Migingneu  of  those  insurulion*. 

Famaiimrf,  iTorht,  i.  432. 
They  look  into  them  not  to  weigh  the  Miging- 
\     ma,  but  to  quarrel  with  the  difficulty  of  tbe 
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injunctions:  Dot  to  direct  practice,  but  excuse 
affesttricationa,  Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

2.  Civility;  complaisance. 

Hia  larhavioor  wu  with  such  condescension  and 
ottifingnea  to  thir  meanest  of  hit  clergy,  u  to  know 
■ml  be  known  to  too*  of  them. 

rTaltim,  Lye  of  Bp.  Sandmen. 

Obli'cob.*   See  Odlk-.ee. 

Obliqua'tios-  n.  i.  [Miquatio,  (rota  ob 
liquo,  Latin.]  Declination  from  straight- 
nets  or  perpendicularity;  obliquity. 

The  change  made  by  the  eblujuatinn  of  the 
eyes,  it  bust  in  colours  of  the  deiueit  than  in  thin 
substances.  .Vfu^n ,  Opt. 

OBLI'QUE.  adj.  [oblique,  French;  ob- 

Itauus,  Latin. J 
1.  Not  direct;  not  perpendicular;  not 


One  by  bit  view 

rat  him  bom  wttb  ill  dUpos'd  skiea, 

turn  sat  in  the  house  of  th' 
agooiea.  S/ienter. 
If  MMind  be  Mapped  and  rcpercusscd,  it  Cometh 
about  on  the  other  side  in  an  oblique  line. 

Bacon,  AVii.  Hit. 
May  they  not  pity  u»,  condemn'd  u>  bear 
The  various  heaven  of  an  oWyiur  sphere s 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  willi  a  juit  return, 
They  feel  twelve  hour*  that  sluule,  for  twelve  Uiat 
burn.  Priir. 
Barvaria's  ttare  mutt  be  actus 'd  which  shone 
That  fatal  day  uV  mighty  work  «u  done, 
With  r*y«  oMquc  upon  the  Gallick  tun.  Prior. 

It  baa  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former 
motion.  Cbeyue,  Phil.  Prin, 

Critkki  form  a  general  character  from  the  ob- 
servation of  particular  errors,  taken  in  their  own 
oUiyuc  or  imperfect  views;  which  is  as  unjust,  aa 
to  nuke  a  judgement  of  the  beauty  of  a  man's 
body,  from  the  shade  it  cutis  in  surli  and  such  a 
position.  Broome  an  tlx  Odyuey. 

2.  Not  direct ;  indirect ;  by  a  aide  glance. 

Has  be  given  the  lie 
In  circle,  or  oblique ,  or  semicircle. 
Or  direct  parallel ;  you  mutt  challenge  him. 

Shnbtjunrt. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  Any  case  in  nouns 
except  the  nominative. 

Qau'tfUELV.  adv.  [from  oblique.'] 

1.  Not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 

Of  meridian  altitude,  it  hath  but  twenty-three 
degrees,  so  that  it  plnya  but  o«i»«rt>  upon  us, 
and  as  the  tun  doth  about  the  twenty- third  of 
January.  Brtm. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.  Pope. 

2.  Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  mean- 
ing. 

They  baply  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely 
levelled,  wbicb  basbfulnes*  persuaded  Dot  to  en- 
rjuire  for.  Felt. 
His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
!  of  himself. 

Additon,  Sped. 

OBLl'QUBSEsa.'l  i».  r.  [obliquitS,  Fr.  from 
Obli'quity.     J  oblique.] 

1.  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude ;  de- 
viation from  parallelism  or  perpendi- 
cularity. 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov'd  contrary  with  thwart  oUiquitiet. 

Mitlm,  P.  L. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

There  it  in  rectitude,  beauty ;  a*  contrariwise 
in  obliquity,  deformity.  Hooker. 

Count  Rhodophill  cut  out  for  government  and 
high  aHaim,  and  Glancing  all  mattera  in  the  scale 
of  his  high  understanding,  hash  reclined  all  «Mt- 
csnrfc*. 
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For  a  rational  create rc  to  onnform  himself  to 
the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  rational 
rectitude  or  goodness ;  and  to  disobey  or  oppose  his 
will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral  obliquity.  Smlb. 

To  OBLI  TERATE,  v.  a.  {oUitero,  ob  and 
litem,  Latin.] 

1.  To  efface  any  thing  written. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  to  deslroy  ;  Jo  efface. 

Wars  and  desolations  obliterate  many  ancient 
monuments.  Hale,  Orig.  of  Unnlmd. 

Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in 
thai  unhappy  contract,  which  Iras  rendered  them 
part  of  the  Devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how 
they  may  obliterate  that  reproach,  and  disentangle 
their  mortgaged  souls.  Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

These  simple  ideas,  the  understanding  can  no 
more  refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  tbem  out, 
than  a  mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the 
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images,  which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce, 

Locke. 

Obutera'tion.  n.  *.  [oblUeratio,  Latin.] 
EfTacement ;  extinction. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wan,  transmi- 
grations, especially   that  of  tlie  general  flood, 
there  might  probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all  those  J 
of  antiquity  that  ages  precedent  at 
time  have  yielded.    Hole,  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

OBLIVION.*  n.  {oblivion,  old  French; 
oMivio,  Latin.] 

1.  Forgetfulncss;  cessation  of  remem- 
brance. 

Water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  obUmm  swallow'd  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.     Skaktpfnre,  Trail  and  On. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  things  of 
worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  tlie  in  oNinim, 
and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Shaitpeare,  Turn,  of  tit  Sbrrw. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  anil  tn  purchase 
a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  Irutli,  we  must 
forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  Brown. 

Can  they  imagine,  that  God  hat  therefore  forgot 
their  sins,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  remem- 
ber them?  Or  will  they  measure  his  pardon  by 
tbeir  own  nMitsoa  ?  Sovtb. 

Among  our  crimes  ovist**  may  be  set ; 
But  'tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget.  Dryden. 
2.  Amnesty ;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in 
a  state. 

lly  the  act  of  oommm,  all  offences  against  !lie 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespawei  between  tub. 
joct  and  subject, 
utterly  extinguished. 

OBLl'vious.f  adj.  [pbliviotu*,  Latin;  ob- 
livicus,  French.] 

1.  Causing  forget  fulness. 

Race  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  tome  sweet  eefipusu 
Cleanse  the  stulTd 

The  British  souls 
Emit  to  see  the  crouding  ^hmtv  discend 
Unnumber'd ;  well  aveng'd  they  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  the  obtivumt  lake. 

Oh  bo  hat 
Kchold  the  wnndert  of  uY  .Mtniio'lib.  ' 

2.  Forgetful. 

There  was  never  thing  that  repented  me  more 
that  ever  I  did,  than  doth  the  retnembrauoce  of 
my  great  and  moat  eolnsnu  negligence. 

Canenduh,  Life  of  Woltey. 

O'blocutor.*  n.  i.  [obloculor,  Latin.]  A 
gainsaj  er.    Not  in  use. 

There  be  dyverse  [oblocitlurt)  which,  by  report 
of  his  enemyes,  —  saye  that  lie  would  never  have 
set  forth  such  things?  as  he  prwnyscd. 

Bale,  Pref.  to  LeUauTt  Itinerary. 
O*BL0NG.  adj.  [obiang,  Fr.  oblongs, 
Latin.]    Longer  than  broad ;  the 


with  a  rectangle 

side*  are  unequal.  ~  Harris. 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  descent.  Temple.  HucdU 

Every  particle,  supposing  them  globular  or  not 
very  oblong,  would  be  above  nine  million  times 
their  own  length  from  any  other  particle.  Bentiey. 

O'dloxglt.  adv.  [from  ©Wong.]    In  an 
oblong  form. 

The  surface  of  the  temperate  climates  is  larger 
than  it  would  ban  been,  bad  Use  globe  of  our 
card,  or  of  the  planets,  been  eiuicr  spherical,  or 
oblongly  spheroidical.  CVwsr. 

O'blon-onkm.  ».  t.  [from  obloag.}  the 

state  of  being  oblong. 
Oblo'Ouious.*  adj.  [from  obloquy.']  Re- 
proachful.       Cotgrave,  and  SAerwood. 

Emulations  which  arc  apt  to  rise  and  vent  in 
obloauinu  acrimony. 

Jvmraraa,  Fragm-  Regal.  Oil.  m  Q.  ESx. 

O'BLOQUY.  ».  s.  [obloquor,  Lat.] 
1 .  Censorious  speech  ;  blame ;  slander ; 
reproach. 

Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us  from  being 
deservedly  subject  unto  U>at  bitter  kind  of  oblofuy, 
wher thy  aa  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  under  the 
colour  of  love  towards  those  things  which  be  harm- 
less, maintain  eilremely  most  hurtful  corruptions ; 
»o  we  perad venture  might  be  upbraided,  that 
under  colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that 
are  corrupt,  we  arc  on  the  other  side  an  extreme, 
even  against  most  harmless  ordinances.  Hooter. 

Here  new  aspersions,  with  new  nMoyioVr, 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts.  Daniel,  Chnl  ITart. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  oblojuy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  pronouDc'd  and  sworn  ? 

Union,  P.  L. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of 
the  earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detrac- 
«io»?  Mditon. 

Every  age  might  prthapa  produce  one  or  two 
true  genius,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the  cen- 
sure and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imitating 
P«<«oia. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach;  disgrace.  Not 
proper. 

My  chastity 'l  the  jewel  of  our  boose, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
WhU  were  the  greatest  obloquy  I'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.  Sbaispearr,  AITt  WeU. 

Oblucta'tion.*  n.  $.  [from  obluctor,  Lat, 
to  struggle  against.]  Opposition;  re- 
sistance. 

He  bath  not  the  command  of  himself,  to  use 
that  artificial  etVitrfatw*.,  and  racing  out  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  be  doth  at  other  times. 

Fotberby,  JuVom.  (1622.)  p.  125. 

OBMOTE'scr.scB.t  n.  ».  [from  obmnlesco, 
I.  Loss  of  speech. 

A  vehement  fear  often  i 


2.  Observation  of  silence. 

Compare  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  Qinu, 
with  the  tame  rehgioo,  aAer  It  fell  into  other 
bands :  —  with  tbe  extravagant  merit  very  soon 
ascribed  to  crlihacy,  solitude,  voluntary  poverty ; 
with  tbe  rigours  of  an  ascetic,  and  tbe  vows  of  a 
monastic  life ;  the  hair-shirt,  the  watcMnga,  the 
midnight  prayers,  the  obmvletcenet,  the  gloom  and 
mortiftcalion  of  religious  orders  and  of  those  who 
aap;rcd  to  religiou*  j^rfcctioa. 

Paley,  Bn.  of  the  Or.  Bel.  ii.  P.  ii.  eh.  S. 

OBNO  XIOUS,  adj.  [obuosiiu,  Lat.] 
1.  Subject. 

I  propound  a  character  of  justice  io  a  middle 
form,  between  tbe  speculative  discourses  c  ~ 
pbers,  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  wh 
to  their  particular  law*. 
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*.  Liable  to 

All  are  Mm,  ind  this  fsulty  land 
Like  fainting  Hester,  duct  beforo  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  Waller. 

We  know  ourselves  ahnnxiavs  to  God's  severe 
justice,  and  that  he  i*  a  God  of  merry  and  haleth 
tin ;  and  that  we  might  not  hare  tin-  least  suspi- 
cion  of  hh>  unwillingness  (o  forgire,  he  hath  *ent 
hi*  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  by  his  dis 
rail  suffering*  and  cursed  death,  to  expiate  our 
ofK-nce*.  Calamy. 
Thy  name,  O  V'arui,  if  the  kinder  power* 


ftbnothiu  by  Cremona's  neighbouring  crime. 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhime 
Shall  raise  aloft.  Dryten. 

S.  Reprehensible;  not  of  sound  reput- 
ation. 

Conceiving  it  moat  reasonable  to  search  for  pri- 
mitive truth  in  the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to 
suffer  his  understanding  to  lie  prcpossest  by  the 
contrived  and  intended  schemes  of  modern,  and 
wilhal  obnotuus  authors.  I'rU. 

■r.  Liable ;  exposed. 

Long  hostility  had  made  their  friendship  weak 
la  itself,  and  more  oonaiwuj  to  jealousies  and  dis. 
trust*.  Haymrd. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to  ?  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd ;  nfaorioiu  first  or  but. 
To  basest  Uiiugs.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Hfsits  lie  down. 
To  dews  sAJsarinaj  on  the  grauy  floor.  Drydm. 

They  leave  tbe  government  a  trunk  naked,  de- 
fenceless,  and  oanonoHS  to  every  storm.  Jtaaennnt. 

OBNO'xiousKB3s.t  ».  s.  [from  obnoxious.] 
Subjection ;  liablcness  to  punishment. 

Every  man  is  loth  to  be  an  informer,  whether 
out  of  the  office,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  bis 
own  obnarirumeu. 

Bp.  HaU,  CatesofCmx.  D.  2.  C.  .«, 
Men,  by  incurving  guilt  and  being  exposed  to 
vengeance,  we  subject  to  restless  fears  and  sting, 
ing  remorse*  of  conscience ;  nor  ran  they  be 
exempted  from  such  obmaitntneu  otherwise  than 
by  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God. 

Barram  on  lie  Fvrgiveneu  of  Sim. 

Obnoxiously,  adv.  [from  obnoxious.]  In 
a  state  of  subjection ;  in  the  state  of 
one  liable  to  punishment. 

To  ODNU'BILATE.f  v.  a.  [obmtbilo, 
Latin ;  obnubUer,  Fr.]  To  cloud ;  to 
obscure. 

As  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covert  the  sun,  and 
intercepts  his  beams  and  light ;  so  doth  this  inc. 
lancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind. 

Harlan,  <lnnt.  of  AM.  p.  303. 
But  corporal  life  doth  «>  abnubilulc 
Our  inward  eyes,  tlul  tliey  lie  nothing  bright. 

More,  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  C.  .1.  st.  10. 

Obnubila'tion.*  n.  #.  [from  obnubilate] 
The  act  of  making  obscure. 

Let  others  glory  in  their  triumphs  and  trophies 
in  their  n&'tu&s&i/iim  of  bodies  coruscant ;  that 
they  have  brought  (ear  upon  cliampions. 

KTiucraMur,  ApoLftr  Learning,  p.  175. 

O'bole.  n.  s.  [obolus,  Latin.]  In  phar- 
macy, twelve  grains.  Ainsworth. 

OBRE'PTlON.f  »•  *•  iobrtptio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  creeping  in  with  secrecy  or 
by  surprise. 

Sudden  incursions  and  okreptioru,  sin*  of  mere 
ignorance  and  inadvertency. 

CiioWM,  Serm.  p.  81. 

Obrefti'tious.*  adj.   [from  obreption.] 
Secretly  obtained ;  done  with  secrecy. 


To  O'bbooatb.  v.  a.  [obrogo,  Latin.]  To 
proclaim  a  contrary  law  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  former.  Diet. 

OBSCENE,  adj.  {obscene,  Fr.  obsctenus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Immodest;  not  agreeable  to  chastity 
of  mind  ;  causing  lewd  ideas. 

Chewos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moah's  sons. 

iliUon,  P.  L. 

Words  tint  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use 
grow  obscene  and  uncleanly.  Walls,  Logict- 

2.  Offensive ;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  bis  obtcrtie  at- 
tire. Dryden. 

Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd, 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view  d.  Oryden. 

3.  Inauspicious;  ill  omened. 

Csrc  sliuns  thy  walks,  aa  at  tbe  cheerful  light 
The  groaning  ghosts,  and  birds  abtcene  take  flight. 

Dryden. 

It  is  the  sun's  fate  like  your's  to  he  displeasing 
to  owls  and  fluent  animals,  who  cannot  bear  bis 
lustre.  Pope,  Lett. 

OBSCE'SKLV.f  adv.  [from  obscene.]  In 
an  impure  and  unchaste  manner. 

That  all  words  which  are  written  in  the  law 
obscenely,  must  be  dunged  to  more  civil  words 

Jitftna,  tipol./or  Sniectymmms. 
Espot'd  obscenely  naked  and  asleep. 

Drydm,  //rod  and  Panther,  1*.  iii. 

Obsce'sekess/t  >     *•  [obseenitt1,  Fr.  from 
Obsce'kity.      j    obscene.]  Impurity  of 
thought  or  language ;  unchastity;  lewd- 
ness. 

We  avoid  loss  by  it,  and  escape  o&irnsrncss ; 
aud  gain  in  the  grace  and  property  which  tieljie 
significance-  B.  Jmton,  Discoveries. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  obscenity  haa 
no  place  ill  wit.  Dryden. 
Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian 
and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or 
Dryden. 
Thou  art  wickedly  devout. 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day, 
To  wash  the  tlMcemtia  of  night  away.  Dryrlrn. 

No  jxmUw  vile  abtcenity  diould  find, 
Tlio"  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind. 

FotK. 

Obscur  a'tiox.  ft.  s.  [obseuratio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening. 

2.  A  state  of  being  darkened. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  atmiralion  or 
change  of  colour  hapix-nt  commonly  before  the 
eruption  of  a  fury  mountain.  Burnet. 

OBSCU'RE.tar//'.  [obscur,  Fr.  obscurtu, 
Lat.  This  word  was  formerly  accented 
on  the  first  syllable ;  as  in  the  examples, 
which  follow  from  Shakspcare,  and 
Davits,  and  lleaumont  and  Fletcher.] 

1.  Dark:  unenlightened;  gloomy;  hin- 
dering sight. 

Whoso  cunetli  his  fatlicr  or  mother,  his  lamp 
shall  he  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.    Prvr-  xx.  20. 

Who  shall  tempt  nitli  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  uubottom'd  infinite  abyss. 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way  ?  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Living  in  the  dark. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night. 

Shattprare. 

3.  Not  easily  intelligible;  abstruse;  dif- 
ficult. 

I  explain  some  of  the  moot  oiteure  passages, 
and  those  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood, and  this  according  to  the  manner  wherein 
be  used  to  express  liimself.  Dryden. 


+.  Not  noted ;  not  observable. 

My  thort-wing'd  Muse  dotli  Uuot 
None  but  the  ooacure  corners  of  the  earth. 

Iitniet,  Men  Venn,  (1606,)  C.  2. 
The  soldiers  murmur 
To  see  their  warlike  eagle*  mew  their  honours 
In  oeacxre  towns.  Beaum.  and  ti- 

tle says  that  be  is  on  a&sctire  person  ;  one,  I 
suppose,  that  is  in  the  dark.  Alterbury. 

To  Obscu'rb.  v.  a.  [obtruro,  Lat-] 

1.  To  darken  ;  to  make  dark. 

They  are  all  couched  In  a  pit  hard  by  lTeame'a 
oak,  with  obscured  lights;  which  at  tire  very  in- 
stant of  KnlstafTs  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at 
once  display  to  the  night.  SSaltjxarr. 

Budden  the  thunder  blackens  all  tbe  skies, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surge*  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  oiteure  the  pole. 

Pope. 

2.  To  make  leas  visible. 

What  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
Tbey  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  niSce  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  eojcur'a*. 

ShalcMpeare,  Ifcreh.  <\f  I 'en. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  tu  obteort  bun  self 
from  God,  he  infringed  the  omaisciency  and  es- 
sential ubinuity  of  his  Maker.  Brown,  Kytg.  Erri 

3.  To  make  less  intelligible. 

By  private  content  it  hath  been  used  in  dan- 
gerous times  to  nose-lire  writing,  and  make  it  bard 
to  be  read  by  other*  not  acquainted  with  the 
intrigue.  //.i.'ii/c. 

There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  ob- 
scured by  tlic  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this. 

Wake. 

4.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  il- 
lustrious. 

Thlnk'st  thou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  tbe 
tame, 

And  seest  not  sin  o&scum  thy  godlike  frame ; 
I  know  tbee  now  by  thy  ungrateful  pride, 
That  shews  me  what  th)  faded  looks  did  hide. 

Drydtn. 

H.  To  conceal ;  to  make  unknown. 

O  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscur  d,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  starlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 

JmV/ot,  P.  L. 
Obscu'rsxy.t  odv.  [from  obscure.] 

I.  Not  brightly  ;  not  luminously ;  darkly. 

The  lightning's  light  is  lost;  it  Junes  not  clear, 
But  shoots  obscurely  dirougb  night's  stormy  air. 

Afoy,  J.ucm,  B.  5. 
Through  tbe  thick  shades  olacurety  might  you 
see 

Sfinotaurs,  rrrlopses.      f>ns(air,  Kji]>.  it  llcndt. 
%  Outofsij>ht;  privately;  without  notice; 
not  conspicuously. 

After  many  years  wandering  obscurely  through 
all  tbe  island.  ,Wr<m,  Hist.  </  EngL  B.  4. 

Such  was  tbe  riie  of  t!,K  prodigious  fire. 
Which  in  mean  buildings  first  iiisrimr/y  bred, 
From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire. 

llryden. 

Inere  live  retir'd, 
Content  thyself  to  lie  otscurrly  good. 

Aitilistn,  OUe. 

3.  Not  clearly  ;  not  plainly  ;  darkly  to  the 
mind. 

The  woman's  seed  at  first  obtrwrly  told. 
Now  ampler  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

mion,  P.  L. 

Obrcu'keness.1  tt.s.  [oliscuritas,  Lat.  ob~ 
Obscu'kitv.    j     sennit,  Fr.] 
I.  Darkness;  want  of  light. 

Lo!  a  day  of  dnrkness  mid  alicurity,  tribulaiion 
and  anguisli  upon  tire  cartiu  Esther,  xi.  a. 

Should  Cynthia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  star, 
It  would  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mioe  arc : 
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Vanne. 

2.  Unnoticed  state ;  privacy. 

You  an  not  for  oktcurily  detlgn'd, 
But  like  the  ion,  roust  etet  »11  human  kind. 

5.  Darkness  of  meaning. 

Mot  to  mention  that  aoacureiseis  that  attends 
prophetic  rapture*,  there  are  divert  thing*  know- 
able  by  tba  bar*  light  of  nature,  which  jet  are  so 
uneasy  to  be  satudartoriiy  understood  by  our  irn- 
iwrfeet  intdlecta,  that  let  them  be  delivered  in  the 
dearest  expressions,  the  notion*  themselves  will 
yet  appear  obscure.  Boyle  on  ' 

That  this  part  of  sacred  Scripture  bad  di 
in  it :  many  causes  of  otscuriiy  did  readily  occur 
to  rue.  Locb- 

What  lice  beyond  our  positive  idea  toward*  in- 
finity, lies  in  ehecnrilf,  and  ha!  the  uadeteTiuiuate 
confusion  of  •  negative  idea,  whervin  I  know  I 
do  not  comprehend  all  1  would,  it  being  too  large 
for  a  anile  capacity.  Lode. 
Obscu'ber.*  n. «.  [from  olucure.]  What- 
ever or  whoever  obscures. 

It  was  pity  desolation  and  loneliness,  should 
be  such  a  waster  and  otscurer  of  audi  loveliness. 

ierrf.  JSVw.  of  the  Sssissi,  (1630.)  p.  34. 

To  O'BSECUATE.*  v.  a.  [obiecro.  Lat.] 
To  beseech;  to  intreat.  Not  now  in 
use.    Sir  T.  Wyat  somewhere  employs 

it,  CncAcTdwr. 

Obsecration,  n.  *.  [obtecratio,  from  ob~ 
tecroy  Lat.]    Intreaty  ;  supplication. 

Thai  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra, 
ofeejeceanVrn. 

StiHiHfJtett. 

O'BSKtlUEST.*  adj.  [l 
client ;  dutiful ; 
useful  word. 

Unto  himself  be  hath  reserved  an  infinite  power 
to  put  any  form  upon  any  matter;  which  he 
always  findoih  pliant,  and  aai.-autiU  to  his  plea- 
sure, even  against  the  propriety  of  It*  own  parti- 
cular nature.     Foiker*y  Atheem.  (1699,)  p.  181. 

O'bsequik-s.'J"  n.  s.  [obtequiet,  French.  I 
know  not  whether  this  word  be  not 
anciently  mistaken  for  extquia,  extquia, 
Latin :  this  word,  however,  is 
derived  from  obirquium.] 

1.  Funeral  rites ;  funeral  solemnities. 

There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  bis 
friend's  help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life, 
his  oAsrmuci  being  not  more  solemnised  by  the 
tears  of  his  partakers,  than  the  blood  of  his  ene- 
mies. Sidney. 

Pair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain, 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hand ; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and  being  dead, 
With  funeral  cite/poet  adorn  thy  tomb.  Stint r)*nrr. 

I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  nbtettueti 
How  Tlwseus  at  these  funeral*  did  assist, 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  damn  dismiss. 

Dryden. 

His  body  (hall  be  royally  Interr'd, 
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Lat.]  Obe 
tting  to.    A  very 


I  will,  myavlf 
Be  the  chief  mourner  at  be 


Alas!  poor  poll,  my  Indian  talker  dies, 
Go  bird,  wad  celebrate  hi.  oieeome,. 

2.  It  is  found  in 
more  properly. 


DryJrn. 
Otech. 

the  singular,  perhaps 

lore  properly. 

M.  Orindall,  in  his  late  funeral  sermon  at  the 
,J>tnpty  at  Ferdinand  us,  saieth  and  confessed!, 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  after  S.  Gre- 
ta* lime  purgatory  went  whli  full  sail. 
ShusVCefs,  fori,  a/tie  Faith,  (I5G5,)  fol.  8.  b. 
[d  Ihishft  U™;..;!,  ut;  .Awyuy  unto  his  ever 


«r  G.  Paul,  Life  of  Abp.  IThil&,  p.  110. 

Or  tun*  a  song  of  victory  to  me. 
Or  to  thyself,  ting  thine  own  obteaug.  CrathcK. 

Him  I'll  solemnly  attend, 
With  silent  oijeyui,  and  funeral  train, 
Home  to  his  father*,  bouse.  Itili&n,  &  A . 

OBSE'QUIOUS.  adj.  [from  obtequium, 
Latin.] 

1.  Obedient;  compliant;  not  resisting. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you  forget 
the  father,  who  raited  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
you  to  ohteauma  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just 
cause  to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him. 

Baton,  Ai».  to  FUUcr: 

At  his  command  the  up-rooted  hills  reu'r'd 
Each  to  bin  place ;  they  beard  his  voice,  and  srent 
Obtemaemt.  Milton,  P.  JL 

I  follow'd  her ;  (be  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  with  obteavimu  niajmty  ajjprov'd 
My  pleaded  reason.  Milton,  P.  L. 

See  how  the  oaseovwui  wind  and  liquid  air 
Tup  Tliel>ati  swan  does  upward  l>esr,  CnUry. 

A  genial  cherishing  heat  acts  so  upon  the  fit 
and  aesrf  usetu  matter,  as  to  organise  and  fashion 
it  according  to  the  cxigend**  of  it*  own  nature. 

Beyle. 

Hi*  servants  weeping, 

OeareBMsa  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

Ad\i\KM,  Cats* 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  to  public  good,  has  been  coocdved  in  a 
private  brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  et- 
teptimi  party.  Aieift. 

2.  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to  sign! 
funereal ;  such  as  the  rites  of  " 
require. 

Tour  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  his  ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  terra, 
To  do  obteyuunu  sorrow.       Shalapeare,  Hamlet. 

Obse'quiously.  adv.  [from  obtequicnti.'] 
1.  Obediently :  with  compliance. 

They  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe, 
At  the  word  given,  ofiiryuuu.'/f/  withdraw. Dn/dnu 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  any  one 
should  readily  and  oltet/vitmtly  quit  hit  own 
opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind  resig- 


2.  In  Shaksnearc  it  signifies,  with  funeral 
rites :  with  reverence  for  the  dead. 

I  a  while  ooe-mUu<Jv  lament 
The  untimely  fail  or  virtuous  Lancaster. 


Obsequiousness,  f  n.t.  [from  obtequious.'] 
Obedience;  compliance. 
No  leas  famous  for  ber  liberty,  than  otsryiriosts. 

Bacon,  Bat.  of  Life  and  Death. 
An  hesrt  —  of  singular  oiieyujeurnt't*  toward* 
your  father.  WoUm,  Paneg.  tm  1".  CharietJ. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
ith  all  the  arts  of  Battery  and  o»- 
ay  to 


0'bskqtjy.»  n.  t.  lobtequium,  Lat.] 

1.  Funeral  ceremony.    See  Obseqi 

2.  Obsequiousness ;  compliance.  Not 


in 


Sway'd  by  strong 
I  am  enfore'd  to  eat  my  careful  bread 
With  too  much  oheeauy.  B.  Jvtwn,  For. 

To  O'bserate.*  v.  a.  [obtero,  Lat.]  To 
lock  up ;  to  shut  in.  Cocktram. 

Obse'rvable.  adj.  [from  observo,  Latin.] 
Remarkable;  eminent;  that  may  de- 
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They  do  bury  their  dead  with  citervabU  cere- 


Thesc  proprieties  affiled  unto  bodies  from 
consideration,  deduced  from  east,  west,  or  tboae 
etaervaUe  points  of  the  sphere,  will  not  be  justified 
from  such  foundation*.  linwn. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  every  ohaertahU  cir- 
rtimsiance  of  the  earth,  stona,  metal,  or  other 
matter,  from  the  surface  quite  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  entered  it  carefully  into  a  journal. 

flr^eoefarsTref,  Aoi.  JEfssf. 

T*nc  great  and  more  attercable  occssions  of 
exercising  our  courage,  occur  but  addora.  Kagrrt. 

Obse'rvably.  adv.  [from  obtervabU.~\  In 
a  manner  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  In  a  clear  aky , 


rnlg.  Err. 

OBSERVANCE.  ».  i.  [obtcrvance,  Fr. 

obiervo,  Lat.] 
1  ltespect ;  ceremonial  reverence. 
In  the  wood  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  tlaee  once  vridi  Helena, 
To  do  oA*v«mee  on  uV  mom  of  May.  Skahpcart. 

Ardte  left  his  bed,  reaolv'd  to  pay 
roamunsee  to  tbe  month  of  merry  May.    Drydrn  ■ 
2.  Religious  rite. 

Some  repre>ent  to  Ihpmsthes  the   whole  of 
religion  us  consisting  in  a  few  easy 
and  never  lay  the  lea 


Ven. 


S.  Attentive  practice. 

Use  all  the  aetarraancr  of  dvflity, 
Like  one  wdl  studied  in  a  sad  uatrat 
To  please  his  grand* 

cJjairjvmns,  Merek.  of  I 
Love  rigitl  honp*.ty 
And  strict  caWrtwaor  of  irarairual  law*. 

Tioiwiifaen. 

If  the  ditine  taws  were  prtrposad  to  our  ofarrv- 
antt,  with  no  other  motive  than  lb*  advantages 
attending  it,  they  would  be  little  more  than  »n 
advice.  Bogert,  Seem. 

4.  Rule  of  practice. 

There  are  other  strict  ottermnctti 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman. 

Shaktyeat,  Lene't  Lai.  Loot. 

5.  Careful  obedience. 

We  must  attend  our  Creator  in  dl  those 
ordinance*  which  be  ha*  prescribed  to  tiw 
tcrvanet  of  his  church.  Hagtrt. 

6.  Observation ;  attention. 

There  ran  be  no  observation  or  experience  of 
greater  certainty,  a*  to  the  increase  of  mankind, 
than  the  strict  and  vigilant  okienant$  at  tbe 
edculalbwa  and  registers  of  tbe  bills  of  birth*  and 
deaths.  Hate,  Or*.  «/  Af.»W. 

7.  Obedient  regard ;  reverential  attention. 

Having  bad  such  experience  of  bb  fidelity  and 
aeWrterna  abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in 
honour  to  support  him.  U'aiicm. 

Obsk'RVAXCY.*  n.  /.  [from  obtrrvance.] 
Attention. 

We  mutt  think,  men  an  not  god, ; 
Nor  of  them  took  for  such  oAsrrwntcy, 
As  fits  lb*  bridal.  S-'ut/tsimnr,  (hhAk. 

OBSER  VA'SDA.*  n.  t.  pi.  [Latin.] 
Things  to  be  observed. 

The  Issue*  of  my  tia-rrtrnr/u  begin  to  crow  too 
large  for  the  receipt*,  fisrjfl,  Tut-  of  a  Tui,  Co  curl. 

Obse'rvant.  adj.  [obtervans,  Latin.] 
1.  Attentive;  diligent;  watchful. 

These  writers,  which  gave  themselves  to  follow 
and  imitate  others,  srare  iAarroiU  seetators  of 
those  niJt*4ers  d>ey  adtniresi. 

Balegh,  Hut.  of  the  W«rU. 
Wandering  from  clbneto  clime  <t ' 
Their  manners  noted,  and  tbeir  its 

SO  2 
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2.  Obedient ;  respectful ;  with  of. 

We  •re  told  bow  oitervant  Alexander  vn  of 
hi*  master  Aristotle.        Digby  «*>  U*  Seat/,  7>m(, 

3.  Respectfully  attentive ;  with  of. 

She  now  obtervant  of  Mm  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day.  .ftav. 

4.  Meanly  dutiful ;  submissive. 

How  could  the  roost  bate  rant  attain  to  honour 
but  by  such  an  obrrnitf  slavish  course  ?  Ralegh. 

Obsb'rvant.t  n.  t.  [This  word  has  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  in  Shak- 
•peare.J 

1.  'A  slavish  attendant    Not  in  use. 

These  kiod  of  kjka>«s  I  know,  which  in  this 
plainness 

Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends. 

Than  twenty  silly  ducking  oktervanli 

Tliat  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Skoktp,  K.  L«tr. 

2.  A  diligent  observer. 

Such  obterwnit  they  arc  thereof,  [of  the  law.] 
Hooker,  Etc.  Pol.  i.  i  4. 

Observa'tion-t  »• ».  [observatio,  from 
observo,  Latin  ;  observation,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  observing,  noting,  or  re- 
marking. 

These  cannot  be  infused  by  oifrraviim,  because 
tbey  are  the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  first 
apprehensions  and  otnrrmtimt  of  things:  as  the 
being  of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to 
the  thing  directed  by  h.  Jb«M. 

The  rules  of  our  practice  are  taken  from  the 
conduct  of  such  persons  as  fall  within  our  o»- 
arrvauaw.  Bugtru 

*2.  Show ;  exhibition. 

The  kingdom  of  God  cocneth  not,  with  ohtrrv 
alum.  St.  Lnke,  itn.  'JO. 

3.  Notion  gained  by  observing ;  note ; 
remark ;  animadversion. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find 
lb*  greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  obitrvalwtu 
on  our  conduct,  and  of  die  evenu  attending  it. 

WVtfM,  Logict. 

4.  Obedience ;  ritual  practice. 

He  freed  and  delivered  the  Christian  church 
from  the  external  observation  and  obedience  of  alt 
such  legal  precepts,  as  were  not  simply  and 
fonnuJJy  ;naral.  While. 

Observa'tor.  ».  «■  [obttrvateur,  Fr.  from 
obstrvo,  Latin.]  One  that  observes  ;  a 
remarker. 

The  easrnsUnr  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  hath 
given  us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late 
plagues  have  swept  my.  Halt,  Ortg.  ,f  Mankind. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  ensue,  you  say,  — 
Good  obtmntor,  not  so  fast  away.  Dryden. 

Obse'rvatory.  n.  j.  [obseroatoire,  Fr.] 
A  place  built  for  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

Another  was  found  near  the  obtervatory  in 
Greenwich  Park.  VieJanni  est  F.miU. 

To  OBSE  RVE.  t>.  a.  [observer,  French, 
observo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  watch  ;  to  regard  attentively. 

Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  ussmri  othrrs, 
an  art  thou  oeswrwrf  by  angels  and  by  men. 

Bp.  Taylor. 

2.  To  find  by  attention ;  to  note. 

It  is  obterttd,  that  many  men  who  have  seemed 
to  repent  when  they  have  thought  death  ap- 
proaching, have  yet,  after  it  hath  pleased  God  us. 
restore  them  to  health,  been  as  wicked,  perhaps 
worse,  (st  ever  they  were.         IT*-  Duly  of  Man. 

If  cur  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  die  power  we 
abtrnn  in  ourselves,  of  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded  why  we  do  not 
attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  sa  well  as  these  of 
duration. 
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One  mat  ui*™  them 
pretty  well,  of  several  other  things,  before  they 
can  tell  twenty.  j  „. , 

S.  To  regard  or  keep  religiously. 

A  nlglit  to  be  much  ebienexl  unto  the  Lord,  for 
bringing  tbrm  out  of  Egypt.  Bi.  lii.  43. 

4.  To  practise  ritually. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  oAscrrrrf  not 
circumcision,  or  the  Sohtmtb.  While. 

5.  To  obey ;  to  follow. 
To  Obse'RVE.  p.  n. 

I.  To  be  attentive. 

Obxrving  men  may  form  many  judgments  by 
the  rule,  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where 
causes  and  effects  are  not  entirely  Ibe  same. 

Wain,  Lofiek. 

'2.  To  make  a  remark. 

I  obierve,  that  when  we  bare  an  action  ajrsinsl 
any  man,  we  must  for  all  that  look  Uf 
our  neighbour,  and  lose  him  as  ourselves,  paying 
him  all  the}  justice,  |»ace  and  dutrity,  which  arc 
due  to  all  persons.  XrUleteell. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
anotlier's,  which  U  the  case  in  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
aiiereing  upon  it.  Pope,  Lett. 

Obse  rver,  b.  «.  [from  obterve.'] 

1.  One  who  looks  vigilantly  on 
and  things ;  close  remarker. 

He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  «Wwr ;  and  be  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Skaktpeare,  Jut.  Cart. 

Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 

That  10  the  oosmer  doth  thy  history 

Fully  unfold  SHakqteare,  Mm.  fir  Meat. 

Curcfut  utierrm  tony  forctel  llsc  hour. 
By  sore  prognostics  when  to  dread  a  show'r. 

Suifl. 

2.  One  who  looks  on  ;  the  beholder. 

If  a  slow.pac'd  star  had  siol'n  away, 
From  the  oktert<ert  marking,  he  might  stay 
Three  hundred  years  to  sec't  again.  Donne. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it;  and  therefore,  if  lie  cannot 
avoid  the  eye  of  the  obterver,  be  hopes  to 
it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects. 

Sometime*  purulent  nutter  may  be  discharged 
from  the  glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
while  the  lungs  are  sound  and  uninfected,  which 
now  and  then  has  imposed  on  uodistinguiditng 
oiicrnrn.  Bttukmnre. 

.S.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or 
practice. 

Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent 
o&Jctwtj  of  old  customs,  which  they  receive  by 
tradition  from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their 
bards  and  chronicles.  Spewer. 

The  king  after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  been 
bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature 
•server  of  religious  forms,  caused  Tc 
to  be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  upon  the  place.  iracms. 
He  was  so  strict  an  oovrwr  of  his  word,  that 
no  consioWration  whatever  could  make  him  break 
it.  Prior. 

Himself  often  rvad  useful  discourses  to  his 
servants  on  the  Lord",  day,  of  which  lie  was 
always  a  very  strict  and  solemn 
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Obse'rvinc.ly.    adv.    [from  observing.] 
Attentively ;  carefully. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  ebtermtigfy  distil  it  out. 

Stiaktpeare,  Hen.  V. 

To  OBSli'SS.*  t>.  a.   [pbtideo,  obsetsus, 
Lat.] 

I.  To  besiege ;  to  compass  about.  Not  in 


The  mind  Is  otnmd  with  inordinate  glory. 

Sir  T.  Etyi,  Gov.  Col.  off. 
2.  A  man  is  said  to  be  obtested,  when  an 
evil  spirit  followcth  him,  troubling  him, 
and  seeking  opportunity  to  enter  into 
him.  See  the  second  sense  of  Obses- 
sion- Buliohsr. 
Obse'ssion.+  ji.  s.  [obtessio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging. 

2.  The  first  attack  of  Satan,  antecedent  to 
possession. 

Melanchuly  persons  are  must  subject  to  dia- 
bolical temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to 
entertain  them  ;  and  the  devil  best  able  to  work 
upon  ibem  ;  but  whether  by  obtestion  or  pcAMrasion, 
I  will  not  determine.  Ourtvn,  jfnol.  if  Met.  p.  54. 

Grave  fathers,  lie's  possesVd :  again,  I  sav. 
Pc«ew.'d  :  nay,  if  there  be  pcwve««>n. 
And  ntWan.  he  has  both.  B.  Jonsw,  Foe. 

Obsi'dional.4  adj.  [obsidional,  French ; 
obsidionalis,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  a 
wege-  SAertBOod. 

Their  honorary  crowns,  triumphal,  ovary,  ci- 
vics!, ottiditnat,  had  little  of  dowers  in  them. 

Sir  T.  Brown,  Miteell.  p.  91. 

To  OBSI  GNATE.*  v.a.  [obsigno,  Lat] 
To  ratify  ;  to  seal  up. 

As  circumcision  was  a  seal  of  tbc  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  so  keeping  the 
Sabbath  did  Mbngnate  the  covenant  made  whh  the 
children  of  Israel,  alter  their  delivery  out  of 
EtSyP*-  Barrow  <m  tlte  DrcatogH*. 

Ob&ioka'tiok.*  n.  t.  [from  obsignate.] 
Ratification  by  sealing;  act  of  fixings 
seal ;  confirmation. 

As  the  spirit  of  nieignnlhm  was  given  to  them 
under  a  seal,  and  within  a  vail  j  so  the  spirit  of 


testation  or  patefaction  was  like  tlie  germ 
or  the  bull  of  a  rose,  plain  indices  and  si 


of  life. 


1  signi- 


Bp.  Tnylar,  Serm.  on  » '*«( 
They  are  builders  also  of  God's  house,  founding 
it  on  initial  conversation,  rearing  it  by  continued 
instruction,  covering  and  finishing  it  by  sacra- 
ments! oiiignatton.  Barron;  vol.  i.  S.  IS. 
By  »ay  of  obugnniion  of  that  covenant,  by  which 
1  to  that  obedience. 

trkitky  <m  Ike  .V.  Tal.  it.  70S. 

Obsi'onatory.*   adj.  [from  obsignate.] 
Ratifying. 
Merely  atwjznatory  signs. 
Dr.  H  ard  to  Bp.  Bedel,  Parr't  LeUu  of  Piker,  p.  441 . 

Obsolescent.*  adj.  [pbsoletcens,  Latin.] 
Growing  out  of  use. 

All  the  words  compounded  of  km 
tilion,  ore  oltoleKent 

OBSOLETE,  adj.  [obtolrttu,  Lat.]  Worn 
out  of  use ;  disused ;  unfashionable. 

Obtolete  wards  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
tbey  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  praclicr.  Dryden. 

What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him ,  are  they  not  now  otnlete  T  Smft. 

OBSotVE'TENess.t  n.  s.    [from  obsolete.] 
State  of  being  worn  out 
fashionableness. 

The  rradt  i 
with  foreign 


L>7 


Jakn 


Dr.  Jaktum,  Prop,  fir  prinlinf  SJtaktpeart. 

O'b-staclb.  ».  s.  [obstacle,  French  ;  obsta- 
culum,  Latin.]  Something  opposed ; 
hindrance ;  obstruction. 

Conscience  is  a  blushing  shame -fae'd  spirit. 
That  mutinies  in  a  man 'a  bosom :  it  fills 
One  full  of  obttaclet.  &taktycare,  Rtck.  III. 
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And  thai  my  path  >tn  even  to  the  cram, 
A*  tbc  ripo  reverence  «ml  tbe  due  of  birth. 

Sbokyxart.  RifA.  ///■ 
Disparity  in  in  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  in 
intimate  friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune. 
For  tb»  humours,  business,  and  diversions,  of 


Cottier  on  Fnendohip. 
Some  conjecture!  about  tlx  origin  of  mountains 
and  islands,  I  am  obliged  to  look  into  that  they 
may  not  remain  aa  ootfoctu  to  the  lew  skilful. 

JTWitW.  .Vol.  Hi*. 
natural  and  inual  obstacle  to  those 
who  take  voyages,  dun  winds  and  storms  ?  Pope, 

O'BsTANtrf.*  n.  s.  [obstaatia,  Latin.]  Op- 
position ;  impediment ;  obstruction..  Not 
in  use. 

After  marriage  it  ii  of  no  obttaney. 

B.  Jontm,  Epiatne. 

To  OBSTETRIC  ATE.*  t>.  n.  {obsMri- 
cor,  Latin.]  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
midwife. 

Nature  doca  UtUtricatt,  and  do  that  office  of 
henrlf.  when  it  is  the  proper  aeaaon. 

Eoelyn,  ii.  ii.  6. 

To  Obstb'tricatb  •  v.  a.  To  assist  as  a 
midwife.  ^ 

to  anawer  both  brut*  and  hit  Trojtn's  advantage. 
n'nlcrhmue  on  Fortescue,  (ir.63,)  p. 

OBSTKTBICA'TION.'f  n.  s.  [from  obslttri- 
oor,  Latin.]    The  office  of  a  midwife. 

There  be  mart  lie,  in  an  uncouth  posture,  for 
hia  appointed  month,  till  the  native  bond,  being 
Inon-d,  and  the  doom  forced  open,  he  shall  be  by 
an  helpful  niurlrkatton  drawn  forth  into  the  larger 
priaonof  the  world.  Bp.  Halt,  Free  Prisoner,  )  H. 

Obstetric*,  adj.  [from  obstetrix,  Latin.] 
Midwifish  ;  befitting  a  midwife ;  doing 
tbc  midwife's  office. 

There  all  the  leam'd  .hall  at  the  labour  stand. 
And  Douglas  lend  hia  «oft  obstetrui  hand.  Pope. 

O'bstinacy.  n.  *.  [obstinalion,  French ; 
obstinatio,  Latin  ;  from  obstinate.]  Stub- 
liornness ;  contumacy  ;  pcrtinacy  ;  per- 
sistency. 

Chusing  ratlier  to  use  extremities,  winch  might 
drive  men  to  desperate  obstinacy,  than  apply  mo- 
derate remedies.  JT.  Camiet. 

Host  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  un- 
certainly, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  de- 
ductions of  worda  one  from  another,  which  were 
not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  hud  it  convenient 
to  shelter  their  ignorance,  or  efcttneey ,  under  the 
obscurity  of  their  terms.  Lode. 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear. 
From  spleen,  from  06 Kinney,  hate  or  fear.  Pope. 

OUSTINATE.  adj.  [obstinatus,  Latin.] 
;  contumacious  :  fixed  in  rc- 
Absolutcly  used,  it  has  an  ill 
; ;  but  relatively,  it  is  neutral. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
1  to  justice,  ant  to  aocuac  it,  and 
hi  to  be  try'd  by't,     SUfap.  /7,-n.  Fill. 
Yield, 

Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  aov'reign.  Sasaxpenir, 
I  hare  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  re- 
sol  utiona  of  drinking  no  wine.  Templt. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  f  nd 
In  all  aba  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind ; 
Yet  thought  the  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
*or  dectu'd  tiie  death  she  promi»'d  was  so  nigh. 

Look      Si     '  mate 
He  as.  so  meek,  no  a«  so  Mumue.  Pop,. 


obstinate.'] 
unshaken 
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O'bstihatbly.  adv.  [from 
Stubbornly ;  inflexibly  ;  will 
determination. 

Pembroke  abhorred  the  war  aa  obstinately,  as  be 
loved  hunting  and  hawking.  Quernim. 

A  Greek  made  himself  their  prey, 
To  impose  on  their  belief,  ami  Troy  betray ; 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  ofatinatcly  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  Ih-yden- 

The  man  resolv'd,  and  steady  to  bis  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  ju.1. 
Can  tbc  rude  rabble'*  influence  dutplae.  Addstsm. 

My  «jKHne  maintains  tier  royal  tru.t. 
Though  tempted,  chute,  and  obstinately  just.  P»pc. 
O'BsTisATKXR-ss.t      *•  [from  obstinate.] 
Stubbornness 

We  had  like  to  have  forgotten  die  neck  and 
shoulder*  of  tlie  world,  which  have  an  ill  fashion 
of  vtiflricsi  and  inflexible  ooKtnoti'Neis,  stubbornly 
refuting  to  stoop  to  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  or  the 
Gosjiet.  Bp.  Halt,  Fatiiont  if  the  World. 

Obstipa'tiox.  n.  s.  [from  obstipo,  Latin.] 
The  acl  of  stopping  up  any  passage. 

On.STRE'PEROUS.  adj.  (obstrtpenis, 
Latin.]  Loud;  clamorous;  noisy;  tur- 
bulent ;  vociferous. 

These  obstreprraui  accpticks  are  the  bane  of  di- 
vinity, who  are  wi  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
thai  they  raiac  daily  new  disputes. 

Hostel,  Voe.  For. 

Tlicse  aosrrrnrroHJ  villains  about,  and  know  not 
for  what  the)  make  a  noise.  Dryden. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  uatrnr- 
|«w  approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost 
whatever  damages  lie  nukes.        Addmm,  Sped. 

Obstreperously.  arfr.[from  obstreperous.'] 

Loudly  ;  clamorously ;  noisily. 
OnsTHtVKitousNF.ss.  n.  s.  [from  obstre- 
perous.]    Loudness;  clamour;  noise; 
turbulence. 
Obstri'ction.  n.  s.  [from  obstrictus,  Lat.] 
Obligation  ;  bond. 

He  hath  full  right  to  exempt 
ao  it  pleases  Inns  by  choice, 

X  A. 
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la  his  winter  quarters  the  king  expected  to 
'ith  all  the  oerrwlims  and  difficulties  Msenr 


meet 


To  OBSTRU  CT,  r.  a.  'obstruo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  block  up ;  to  bar. 

He  then  beholding,  soon. 
Comet  down  to  see  tbeir  city,  ere  the  tow'r 
Obstruct  Hesv'n-tow'rs.  JoVhm,  P.  L. 

In  their  passage  through  the  glands  in  the  lungs, 
they  obstruct  and  swell  tbem  with  little  tumours. 

Bladrmare. 

Fat  people  are  subject  to  weakness  in  fevers, 
bceauftc  the  fat,  racked  by  feverish  heat,  abttntcli 
the  small  canal*.  Arbuihnt-4. 

2.  To  oppose ;  to  retard ;  to  hinder ;  to  be 
in  the  way  of. 

No  cloud  interpoa'd, 
Or  star  to  uastrnrl  his  sight.  .Vitten,  P.  J,. 

Obstru'cter-T  n.  s.  [from  obstruct.]  One 
that  hinders  or  opposes. 

O  blest  ooirrNrirr  of  justice  ! 

maUct,  Mann,  oflht  B*g.  (165s.)  p.  ?•>. 
OasTRU'CTloK.t  ».  s.  tobstructio,  Latin  ; 
obstruction,  French  ;  from  obstruct.] 

1.  Hindrance ;  difficulty. 

Sure  God  by  these  discoveries  did  design. 
That  hia  clear  light  thro'  all  the  world  should  shine ; 
But  the  noatructum  from  that  discord  springs. 
The  prince  of  darktarsa  nukes  'twixl  Christian 
kings.  Dtnkam. 

2.  Obsucle;   impediment;  that  which 
binders. 

All  etoructwfu  in  parliament,  that  is,  all  free- 
dom  in  dhTering  in 


enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  £7< 

Whenever  a  popular  aviembly  free 
JrrucrUMir,  and  already  possessed  of  more 
than  an  equal  balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to 
think  that  they  have  not  enough,  1  cannot  sec  bow 
the  same  ranwacan  produce  different  effects  among 
us,  from  what  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome. 


3.  [In  physick.]  The  blocking  up  of  any 
canal  in  the  human  body,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it, 
on  account  oftbe  increased  bulk  of  that 
fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
the  vessel.  Quiney. 

Obit  '-u&ians  are  the  cause  of  moat  diseases. 

Herbert,  Country  Parmm,  ch.  10. 

4.  In  Shakspeare  it  once  signifies  some- 
thing heaped  together. 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  se  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  ooafnu-fton,  and  to  rot ; 
Tlni  leitkible  war 


A  kneaded  clod.        Slmt^re,  Meat,  for  ; 
Obstru'ctivb  t  adj.  [obstructif,  French  : 
from  obstruct.]  Hindering ;  causing  im- 
pediment. 

Having  thus  separated  thia  doctrine  of  God'« 
predetermining  all  event-  from  three  other  thing* 
cunfuuiidvd  widi  it,  it  will  now  be  diMernihle  In>w 
noxious  and  otMructitr  tlti.  doctrine  is  to  tint  su- 


peraructing  all  good  lite.  Ha 

Being  hiiinodeflilely  taken,  it  [flesh]  it  exceed- 
ing ubstruclix.    Herbert,  Country  Panm,  ch.  la 

Obstru'ctivb.   n.  s.    Impediment;  ob- 
stacle. 

Tlie  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary, 
that  faith  is  tbe  only  instrument  of  his  justification, 
and  exclude*  good  works  from  contributing  any 
thing  toward  it.  HammontU 

O'bstmukst.  adj.  [obstruens,  Lat.]  Hinder- 
ing ;  blocking  up. 
Obstupbpa'ction.  n.  s.  [obstupefacio, 
Latin.]    Tile  act  of  inducing  stupidity, 
or  interruption  of  the  mental  powers. 
Obstutefa'ctive.  adj.  [from  obstupefacio, 
Latin.]  Obstructing  the  mental  powers ; 
stupifying. 
The  force  of  it  ia  obttuprfnetiot,  and  no  other. 


To  Obstu'pift.*  t>.  a.  [oi  and  siupify.] 
To  render  stupid. 

llodiea  more  dull  and  ooatsr/aAaiag,  to  which 
they  impute  this  loss  of  memory. 

Ann*,  on  GtsmvUe,  Ac  (1S8«,)  p.  3B. 

To  OBTA'IN.t  v.  a.  \_obtenir,  French ; 
obtineo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  gain  ;  to  acquire  ;  to  procure. 

May  be  Out  I  may  attain  children  by  her. 

Gen.  xvi.  2, 

We  have  obtained  an  inheritance.      EiA.  i.  1 1 . 
The  juices  of  tbe  leaves  are  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. Arbulknot. 

2.  To  impctratc ;  to  gain  by  tbe  conces- 
sion or  excited  kindness  of  another. 

In  such  our  prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  mean,  to 
oUani  the  tiling  we  desire.  Hooker. 

11  v  hi.  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.  Heb.  ii,  is. 

Ifthey  could  not  he  obtained  of  the  proud  tyrant, 
then  to  1 


dilions.  A'naUrt. 

^■jn'.e  prav  for  rielicx,  riclioi  Olcv  oj^fut  . 
But  watcfa'd  by  robbers  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Drydtn. 

The  conclusion  of  tbe  story  I  f  ' 
not  s4tou  from  myself  to 
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they  »r»  cer- 


S.  To  keep ;  to  hold ;  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of. 

Hi*  mother  then  U  mortal,  but  lin  «ira, 
He  who 


aveo. 
Milton,  P.  B. 

To  Obta'ix.  v.  ji. 

1.  To  continue  in  use. 

TV'  'ITicodosUii  Code,  several  hundred  yoars 
after  Justinian's  time,  did  obtain  in  tlie  western 
ports  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  be  established :  to  subsist  in  nature 
or  practice. 

Our  impious  um  do  longer  shall  obtain, 


A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  land ; 
Oitat  bin  clemency.  Dryden. 

Obtesting  them  by  ail  that  U  sacred  to  reflect  se- 
riously on  tfaia  great  trust. 

Bp.  Burnet,  Fast.  Care,  CO.  10. 

To  Obte'st.*  v.  n.  [obtestor,  Lat.]  To 
protest. 

We  must  not  hid  them  good  ijiecd,  but  ablest 


7>.-yr/,-j|. 

The  situation  of  the  sun  and  earth,  whicb  the 
theorist  supposes,  is  far  from  being  preferable  to 
this  which  at  present  oblaini,  that  this  hath  infi- 
nitely the  advantage  of  it.  ll'ovttnnrd. 

Where  wasting  the  public  treasure  has  obtained 
io  a  court,  all  good  order  h  banished.  Daotnant. 

laws  of  fluidity,  elasticity,  and 


Phd.  Pi  in. 

3.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.    Not  in 
There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  i 

s  are  fair  pleaded; 

obtain 

Obtainable,  adj.  [from  obtain.] 

1.  To  be  procured. 

Spirit!  which  come  over  in  distillations,  miscibte 
with  water,  and  wholly  combustible,  arc  obtainable 
from  plants  by  previous  fermentation. 

Arbxttbnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  To  be  gained. 

What  thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate 
it  cost,  not  being  obtainable  unless  God's  only  Son 
would  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  made  man, 
and  pay  down  bis  own  life  for  it  ?  KettlewtlL 

Obta'inbr.  n.  s.  [from  obtain.]  One  who 
obtains. 

Obta'inmrnt.*  n.  t.  [from  obtain.]  Act 
of  obtaining. 

What  is  cUurty  sought,  the  obtainmeat  of  love 
or  quietness.  Milton,  Cuhsterian. 

There  is  no  difference  between  tlte  srquired  and 
supernatural  knowledge  of  tongues,  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  quality  of  the  tilings  themselves,  hut  only 
in  respect  of  their  first  obtnmment,  that  one  is  by 
industrious  acquisition  ;  and  the  other  by  divine 
iofusion.         South,  Serm.  on  tbe  Car.  I  enteeost. 

To  Obtb'mpbkate.  d.  a.  [obtemperer,  Fr. ; 
-  obtempero,  Latin.]    To  obey.  Diet 
To  OBTE'ND.f  v.  a.  [obtendo,  Latin.] 
I.  To  oppose;  to  hold  out  in  opposition. 

'Twas  given  to  you  your  darling  sun  to  shroud 
To  draw  the  dastard  from  the  fighting  era  ' 
And  for  a  man  attend  an  empty  cloud. 


the  reason  of 


2.  To  pretend;  to  offer 
any  thing. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtendtng  Heaven  for  whole'rr  ills  befal.  Dryden. 

Obtknebra'tion.  n.  *.  lob  and  tencbra, 
Latin.]  Darkness;  the  state  of  being 
darkened  ;  the  act  of  darkening ;  cloudi- 
ness. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obiene- 
erntum  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Baenn,  .Var.  Hist. 
Obte'nsios.  n.  i.   [from  obtend.]  The 

act  of  obtending. 
To  OBTE  ST.  v.  a.  {obtrster,  French ;  ob 
r,  Lat.]  To  beseech ;  to 


,(1653,)  p.  210. 

Obtest A'TioN.f  *■»•  [obtestatio,  Lat.  from 
obtest.] 

1.  Supplication;  entreaty. 

with  which  words,  obtestations,  and  tears  of 
Giaipoa,  Titus  [was]  eonttrayncd. 

Sir  T.  Etyat,  Gov.  fol.  l!M.  b. 

Our  humblest  petitions  and  obtestationl  at  his 
feet.  Mitton  an  the  Art.  of  Ptaet. 

2.  Solemn  injunction. 

Let  me  take  up  that  obtestation  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  O,  all  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  bale  the  thing 
which  is  sin."  Bp.  Hatt,  Hem.  p.  189. 

We  do  by  apostolical  authority,  under  obtritn- 
tum  at  the  divine  judgement,  enjoin  to  thee,  that, 
in  Triers  and  Colen,  thou  shouldest  not  suffer  any 
bishop  to  be  chosen,  before  a  report  be  made  to 
our  apostlcsbip. 

Barrett'  on  tie  Pope's  Suprem.  Introduct. 

Obtrbcta  'TioN-f  n.  t.  [obtrecto,  Latin.] 
Slander; detraction; calumny.  Cockeram. 

To  use  obloquy  or  obtreetalion.  ' 

Ramie,  Serm.  L  SOfi. 

To  OBTRL"DE.  x>.  a.  [obtrudo,  Lat.]  To 
thrust  into  any  place  or  slate  by  force 
or  imposture ;  to  offer  with  unreasonable 
importunity. 

It  is  tbeir  torment,  that  the  thing  they  shun 
doth  follow  them,  truth,  as  it  were,  even  obtruding 
itself  into  their  knowledge,  and  not  permitting 
them  to  be  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be.  floater. 

There  may  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceit*  from  the  world,  ss  in 
oofrauaMe;  tbem.  Bacon. 

Some  things  arc  easily  granted;  the  rest  ought 
not  to  be  obtrwhil  ujxin  me  with  the  point  of  the 
sword.  King  Charles. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors 
sis  honks  should,  by  their  fatherhoods  of  Trent, 
be,  under  pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded 
upon  God  and  bis  church  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
Id  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find?  MUton. 

must  nut  by  us  be  obtruded  on,  or  furred  into  that 
catalogue.  Hammand. 

A  cause  of  common  error  is  the  credulity  of 
men ;  that  is,  an  easy  assent  to  what  is  obtruded, 
or  believing  at  first  ear 


[from  obtrude.] 


Suift. 

One 


The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  tbeir  parti- 
cular ideas  upon  our  miosis  whether  we  will  or 
no;  and  the  operation*  of  our  minds  will  not  let 
us  bo  without  some  obscure  notions  of  them. 

LtKkt. 

Whether  thy  great  fovtfediera  came 
Prom  realms  that  bear  Vesputio's  name; 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude. 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude. 

Obthu'dkr.  It.  t 
that  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  Inventors  or  publishers  of  the 
true  eaperiments,  as  well  as  upon  the  ablrvderi  of 
false  ones.  Bogle. 

To  OBTRU  NCATE.*  v.  a.  [obtrunco, 
Lat.]  To  deprive  of  a  limb ;  to  lop. 
An  old  word,  (occurring  in  the  voca- 
bulary of  Cockeram,)  revived  in  a  mo- 
of  great  merit,  where  the 


participial  adjective  describes  the  mu- 
tilated limbs  of  the  beggar. 

Those  props,  on  whicb  use  knees  obtruncate 
aland; 

That  crutch,  ill  wielded  in  the  sridow'd  hand. 
London  Cries,  or  Pictures  afTumutt  andDistress(  1 805. ) 

ObTRuxcA'Tiojt.w  ».  s.  [obtruncatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting.  Cockeram. 

Ohtku'siok.  it.  t.  [from  obtrusus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  obtruding. 

No  man  can  think  it  other  than  the  method  of 
slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importunate  ob- 
trusions at  violence,  to  have  the  mist  of  his  enpur 
and  passion  dispelled.  X.  Charles. 

Obthu'mve.  adj.  [from  oifrttrf*.]  Inclined 
to  force  ones  self,  or  any  thing  else, 
upon  others. 

Not  obvious,  not  ootrau.se,  but  rcair'd 
The  more  desirable.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

To  OBTu'HD.t  f .  a.  [obtundo,  Lat]  To 
blunt ;  to  dull ;  to  quell ;  to  deaden. 

He  asks  my  opinion  of  John-a-Noakea  and 
John -a- Stiles;  and  I  answer  bim,  that  I,  for  my 
part,  think  John  Dory  was  a  bcuer  man  than  both 
of  tbem;  for  certainly  they  were  the  greatest 
wranglers  that  ever  lived,  and  have  rilled  all  our 
law-books  with  the  obtunding  story  of  tbeir  suits 
and  trials.  Hilton,  Colasterum. 

The  over  quantity  of  ware,  fretting  too  much 
upon  tbc  woad,  is  obtundeH  or  dulled  by  throwing 
in  bran,  sometimes  loose,  sometimes  in  bags. 

.fir  IT.  JYUy,  Simfs  Wist.  R.  S.  p.  901. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  chotcrick 
bodies,  because  he  esteems  die  blond  a  bridle  of 
gall,  obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fierceness. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

OBTUKA'TiON.f  n.t.  [obturation,  Fr.  from 
obturatut,  Lat.]  The  act  of  stopping  up 
any  thing  with  something  smeared  over 
it.  Cotgrave,  and  Shernnod. 

Obti'.sa'ngular.  adj.  [from  obtuse  and 
angle.]  Having  angles  larger  than  right 
angles. 

OBTU'SE.t  adj.  [obtusus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  pointed  ;  not  acute. 

2.  Not  quick  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Though  the  fancy  of  this  dolt  be  aa  obtuse  >nd 
sad  as  any  mallet.  Hilton,  Colour-run. 

Thy  senses  then. 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasures  must  (orego. 

MiUtm.P.L. 
Ages  dark,  obtuse,  and  steep 'd  in  sense. 

Young,  Kioto  Th.  9. 

3.  Not  shrill ;  obscure :  as,  an  obtm 
Obtu'sely.  adv.  [from  obtuse.] 

1.  Without  a  point. 

2.  Dully ;  stupidly. 
Obtu'skness.  «.  s.  [from  obtuse.] 

ness;  dullness. 
Obtusion.  ».  *.  [from  obtuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  dulling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 

Obtusion  of  the  senses  internal  and  external. 

Harvey. 

Obvb'ktios.  n.  s.  [pbvenio,  Lat.]  Some- 
thing happening  not  constantly  and  re- 
gularly, but  uncertainly  ;  incidental  ad- 
vantage. 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich 
inhabited,  the  lytli*.^  and  utiirr  obT>:nti,tns,  v 
be  more  augmented  and  better  valued. 

&)x-ftscr  on  Ireland. 

Obve'hsant.*  adj.  [obversant,  Latin.] 
Conversant;  familiar. 

Ksarople  —  transformcth  the  wilt  of  man  into 
lhesimiUuideorthat,t 

■  it.  " 


Blunt- 
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To  Obvb'bt.  v.  a.  [obverto,  Lit,]  To  turn 
towards. 

The  laJxirant  with  an  iron  rod  stirred  the  kind l«l 
part  of  tbe  nitre,  that  die  Are  might  be  more  dif- 
fused, and  more  parts  might  be  obrerttci  to  the  air. 

A  man  can  from  bo  place  heboid,  but  there  will 
1*  amuujrst  innumerable  superticiceulae,  that  look 
vme  one  n  ay,  and  uimt  anoll>er,  enmjgti  cjf  Ulvul 
A^ty-Hoi  to  bia  eye  to  afford  a  confu«Ml  idea  of 
light.  BofU  an  Colours. 

Ad  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horitonta)  plane,  at 
•  great  distance  from  the  eye,  we  judge  to  be 
nothing  bat  a  flat  circle,  if  ita  baae  be  otteried  to- 
wards OS,  tTailt,  LogUk. 

To  O'bviatb.  v.  a.  [from  obvius,  Lat.  ob- 
vier,  Fr.  J  To  meet  in  the  way ;  to  pre- 
vent by  interception. 

To  ley  down  every  thing  in  in)  full  light,  m  at 
to  obviate  all  csceptions,  and  remote  every  diffi- 
culty, would  carry  me  out  too  far. 

PWcmrrf,  .Vat.  //;„. 

OB'VIOUS.  adj.  [obviu,  Lat.] 

1.  Meeting  any  thing;  opposed  in  front 
to  any  thing. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  o&mu  breast ;  arming  to  OTcrcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won. 

JfinVn,  P.  L. 

2.  Open ;  exposed. 

Whether  audi  room  in  nalu 
Only  to  ahine,  yet  acorre  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  convey'd  ao  far 
Down  to  Una  habitable,  which  retuma 


ATaftoat,  P.  L. 
3.  Easily  discovered ;  plain ;  evident ;  easily 
found :  Swift  haa  used  it  harshly  for 
auiiy  intelligible. 

°Wby  wai  tbe  alglrt 
To  auch  a  tender  ball  aa  the  eye  confin'd, 
So  atvunu  and  ao  easy  to  be  quench'd  ? 

Milton,  P.  L. 
Eotertaln'd  with  snb'tudc, 
Where  tMna  duty  ere  while  appear  "d  unsought. 


They  are  auch  lighta  aa  are  only  obvious  to  every 
man  of  seme,  who  lore*  poetry  and  understands  it. 

Dryden. 

I  am  apt  to  think  many  worda  difficult  or  ob- 
•cure,  whieh  are  osrisuc  to  scholar*.  Sicift. 

Tlieac  sentiments,  whether  drey  be  impressed 
on  the  soul,  or  arise  aa  aoisTws  reflections  of  our 
reason,  I  call  natural,  because  they  have  been 
found  in  all  ages.  Rogers. 

All  tlas  great  linea  of  our  duty  are  clear  and 
aettVnir ;  the  client  of  it  understood,  the  obliga- 

with  it  freely  confessed.  Hogen. 

O'bvioi'sly.  adv.  [from  olviuus.] 

1.  Evidently;  apparently. 

All  purely  i  tcnticnl  proDoaitinns  alnanslu  and 
atfirstLsj'ctKtuinnoirsaWuon.  l^cke. 

2.  Easily  to  be  found. 

For  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
the  volumes  of  their  lawa  and  lawyers  have  ne- 
viju*!//  jiiinicuhri  coiuvrni  t>g  place  ar.it  precedence 
of  their  magistrates  and  dignities.  Seulen, 

3.  Naturally. 

We  may  then  more  o&Viuuafy,  yet  truly,  liken 
the  civil  state  to  bulwarks,  and  the  cbnnrfi  to  a 
city.  Holyiay. 

O'bviocssess.  n.  t.  [from  obvious.]  Slate 
of  being  evident  or  apparent. 

Slight  caperimcnta  are  more  easily  and  cheaply 
tried  :  I  thought  their  cosiness  or  ofrcwttrivrM  filler 
to  recommend  than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

To  OBUMBRATE.  v.  a.  [obumbro,  Lat] 
To  shade ;  to  cloud. 


o  c  c 

The  revs  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  to  strongly 

upon  Villerio,  dispelled  all  those  clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  oftunatrale  him.   HowaU,  Pec.  Far. 

Obumbra'tion.t  »•  #•  [obombration,  Fr. 
from  obumbro,  Lat.]  The  act  of  dark* 
ening  or  clouding.  SJienvood. 

OCCA'SION.  n.  t.  [occasion,  Fr.  occatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Occurrence;  casualty;  incident. 

The  lawa  of  Christ  we  find  rather  mentioned  by 
occanon  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle*,  iban  any 
solemn  thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them 
in  legal  sort.  Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity ;  convenience. 

Me  unweeting,  and  unware  of  auch  mishap, 
She  brought  to  mischief  through  xcasum. 
Where  tins  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

Because  of  the  moncv  returned  in  our  sacks  arc 

we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  acc-uien,  fall  upon 
us,  and  take  us  for  boodinen.         G«t.  xln'i.  IB. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  acennon.         Gal.  v.  13. 
Let  me  not  let  pass 
Dcorrxum  which  now  smiles.  Milan,  P.  L. 

I'll  take  th'  occasion  wbich  be  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  ilcath.  trailer. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs  he  came 
To  find  at  home  necorwn  for  Ins  fame, 
Where  dark  confusions  did  the  nations  hide. 

Waller. 

From  this  admonition  they  took  only  ercarion 
to  redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again.  SoutS. 

This  one  has  occasion  of  observing  more  tlian 
once  in  several  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Home.  Addison  an  Italy. 

3.  Accidental  cause. 

Have  you  ever  beard  what  was  the  occasion  and 
first  beginning  of  this  custom  ?  Spenser  on  Ireland, 

That  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her 
hu  stand's  iX  d7.tj.ini , 

let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Skaksjtenre,  At  you  bit  it. 
The  fair  for  whom  they  strove, 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  th'  eccsram  of  the  war.  liryden. 
Concerning  Ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
upon  scoawn  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes  notice 
of  them  as  of  a  former  impression,  i.octr. 

+.  Reason  not  cogent,  but  opportune. 

Your  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  oeouiim  to  depart.  Skahp. 

5.  Incidental  need  ;  casual  exigence. 
Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tevtder  over  his  oertuasiu.      ^anaarieare,  Cymft. 

Antony  will  use  Ids  oilection  where  it  is: 
He  married  but  his  occiuun  here. 

Soalspenrt,  Ant.  onrf  Clean. 
My  ncrarwni  I  rave  found  time  to  use  them  to- 
ward a  supply  of  money.         SkaJhpeare,  Ytmon. 
They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
id  with  diligence,  and  mi" 
of  audi  things  as  they  fi 
purpose,  and  of  which  tliey  may  have 

Ihyden,  Itufrtsnay. 
Syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  iiccaawn  to  discover 
a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Incite. 

Tbe  ancient  canons  were  very  well  fitted  lor  the 
occasion  of  the  church  in  its  purer  ages. 

Baker  an  Learning. 
Cod  hatb  put  us  into  an  imperfect  stale,  where 
we  hate  perpetual  Dceuam  of  each  other's  assist- 
ance. Swift, 

A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  pnw'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 
But  with  die  occauou  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  hia  force,  nay,  aeem  sometimes  to  fly.  Pope. 

To  Occa'siok.  v.  a.  [o«a«'arir,fr,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.] 
1.  To 


O  C  C 


Who  can  find  {treasonable  that  the  soul  should, 
in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  nercr  light  on  any 
of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation,  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  no  ideas  but  such,  which 
being  ocrorionej  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  leas 


natural  to  a  spirit.  X^otc. 

Tbe  good  Psalmiit  condeuvni    the  foolish 
though ta,  which  a  reflection  on  the 
state  of  his  a  Baits  had  sometimes  or  cammed  in 
bins.  AUerbury. 

2.  To  cause ;  to  produce. 


I  doubt  not,  wlnrthrr  the  great  enrreaae  of  tl>at 
disease  may  not  have  been  ecronWd  by  the  cut- 
torn  of  much  wine  introduced  into  our  common 


tables.  Temple. 

A  consumption  may  be  accojamesi  by  mnuing 
sores,  or  ainous  fistula*,  whose  secret  caves  and 
winding  burrows  empty  themselves 
discharges. 

Dy  ita  styptic  quality  it  a 
often  occasioning  tremors. 

3.  To  influence. 

If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  aecaJtosu  men  to 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into 
distinct  modes,  and  neglect  others  which  have  as 
much  ao  aptness  to  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the 
reason  to  be  the  end  of  language.  Xocer. 

Occa'sionable.*  adj.  [from  occasion.'} 
That  may  be  occasioned. 

This  practice,  of  i 
serving  our  hearts,  will  fence  us  i 
derate  pleasure,  ecrarienasVa  by  men's  li 
or  harsh  censures  passed  on  us. 

Barrow,  toL  tii,  &  IS. 

Occasional,  adj.  [occaiionel,  Fr.  from 
occasion  ] 

1.  Incidental ;  casual. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  out  of  Scripture,  to 
verify  our  explication  of  the  deluge,  according  to 
the  Mosaicnl  history  of  lite  flood,  and  according  to 
many  occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other  pUres 
of  Scripture  concerning  it. 

2.  Producing  by  accident. 

The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof,  was 
the  amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  uoex  peeled 
appearance  of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travel- 
lers. Brown,  fulg.  Err. 

3.  Produced  by  occasion  or  incidental 
exigence. 

Besides  these  constant  times,  there  are  likewise 
occasional  tiroes  tor  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

IFI,.  Ilvty  of  Man. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all ; 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermons.     DrjnLm,  Hind. «}  Pantk. 

Occasionally,  adv.  [from  occasional.} 
According  to  incidental  exigence  ;  inci- 
dentally. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occ«siunisffy.  MSlon,  P.  L. 

1  have  eitdeavourrd  to  interweave  widi  tire  as- 
of  the  proofs  wlierenn  they  depend, 
er  several  of  the  more  import- 
t  observations  throughout  the  work . 

H'oodvard,  Hat.  Hist. 

OccA'sioitBii.  n.  f.  [from  occasion.]  One 
that  causes,  or  promotes  by  design  or 
accident. 

She  with  true  lamentations  made  known  to  the 
world,  that  her  new  greatness  did  no  way  comfort 
ber  in  respect  of  her  brother's  loss,  whom  she  stu- 
died all  mean*  possible  to  revenge  upon  every  one 
of  the  sccoarenrre.  Siilney. 

Some  men  will  load  roe  as  if  I  were  a  wilful 
and  resolved  omuwiwr  of  my  own  and  my  subjects' 
miseries.  AiJt£  Charles. 

In  cose  a  man  dig  a  pit  and  leave  it  open, 
wherein  it  happeneth  hit  neiglibour's  Iwast  to  fall 
thereinto  and  perish,  the  owner  of  Use  pit  is  to 
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make  it  good,  in  aa  much  aa  he  «a<  the  oecauouer 
of  thst  low  to  his  neighbour.  Sa-iaaVrstm. 

0cCEC\'TION.'t».t.  [oCCiTcafjO,  from  OCf(FC0, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  blinding  or  making 
blind  ;  state  of  being  blind. 

It  h  mi  eddilioo  to  lire  misery  of  thii  inward 
acxecatim.  Bp.  Htli,  Occas.  Medtf.  $  57. 

We  Tall  under  tbe  same  orce, uti.m,  which  our 
Saviour  upbraids  to  the  Jews,  Uut  seeing  we  ace 
not,  neither  do  ire  unJrntatid. 

Urdu  Oracle,,  £c  p.  109. 

Those  places  vpejk  of  objuration  aim!  vftn'oliim, 
ao  as  if  die  blindness  tlsat  i»  in  l he  minds  and 
hardness  that  is  iu  thr  Isrjuts  of  wicked  men,  were 
from  God.  Sauderton. 

O'ccidss-t.  b.  t.  [from  accident,  Latin.] 
The  west. 

i  clouds  arc  bent 


name  of  occult  qualities  not  to  manifest  qualities, 
but  to  audi  qualities  only  aa  ibey  supposed  to  lie 
hid  in  bodies,  and  to  be  the  unknown  cause*  of 

Opt, 


To  dim  his  glory,  iuhI  to  Main  the 
Of  hi,  bright  passage,  ic  the  occtJc 


ick.  If. 

Occidental,  adj.  [occidrntalii,  I-a(in.J 
Western. 

Kre  twicv  in  murk  and  occi-.lcnlal  damp. 
Moist  Ilv-sprrus  hath  quench 'd  hu  sleepy  lamp. 

If  she  had  not  beco  drained,  she  might  hare 
tiled  her  palaces  with  occidental  gold  and  Mirer. 

I/mocH- 

East  and  west  !are  been  the  obvious  concep- 
tions of  philosophers,  magnifying  the  condition  of 
India  above  the  setting  and  occidental  climates. 

Broum,  r*u/r  Err. 

Occi'duouH.  adj.  [oecident,  Lat.]  Western. 
Occi'pital.  ay  [occipitalis,  Lat.]  Placed 

in  ttie  hinder  nart  of  the  head. 
O  CCIPUT,  n.t.  [Latin.]    The  hinder 

part  of  the  head. 

HU  broad-brim  d  laat 
Hangs  o'er  hi*  occiput  moat  quaintly, 
To  moke  the  knave  appear  more  saintly.  Butler. 
Occi 'slON.f  n.  t.  [from  accitia,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  killing. 

Thi<  kind  of  occitint  of  a  man,  according  to  the 
laws  of  (lie  kingdom,  and  in  execution  thereof, 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of  crimes. 

Hale.  H.  f.  C.  ch.  42. 

7V>  OCCLU  DE,  v.  a.  [pccludo,  Latin.] 
To  shut  up. 

They  take  it  up,  and  roil  it  upoo  the  earths, 
whereby  occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  tbe 
natural  humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption. 

Brum,. 

Occlu'se  adj.  [occluiui,  Latin.]  Shut 
up ;  clo»eilT 

The  appulse  is  either  plenary  and  nrrfua*,  so  a, 
to  preclude  all  passage*  of  breath  or  voice  through 
the  mouth ;  or  t  lye  partial  ami  previous,  ao  as  to 

Holder  ouSptu*. 

Occ.t.v'aios.i  n.  t.  [from  occJusio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  shutting  up. 

The  constriction  and  occlusion  of  tist  orifice. 

HameU,  Lett.  i.  iii.  30. 

OCCU'LT.  adj.  [occulte,  Fr.  occult  us,  Lat.] 
Secret ;  hidden ;  unknown  ;  undiscover- 
able. 

An  artist  will  play  a  leseon  on  an  instrument 
without  minding  a  stroke  ;  and  our  tongues  will 
run  division*  io  a  tune  not  missing  a  note,  even 
when  our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged  elsewhere: 
which  effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  secret 
act  of  the  soul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and 
without  the  ken  of  our  intellects.  Glmivillc. 

These  instincts  we  call  occult  qualities;  which 
is  all  one  with  saying  tint  we  do  not  understand 


i  give  tho 


Occult  a'tion.  it.  t.  [occuhatio,  Lat.]  In 
astronomy,  is  the  time  that  a  star  or 
planet  is  hid  from  our  sight,  when 
eclipsed  by  interposition  of  the  body  of 
the  moon,  or  some  other  planet  between 
it  and  us.  Harrit. 

Occi;'ltkd.»  adj.  [from  occult.']  Secret. 
Not  in  use. 

If  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  gliost  diat  we  have  wen. 

StftAnirarr,  Hamlet. 
Occu'ltnrss.  n.s.  [from  occult.]  Secret- 
ness; state  of  being  hid. 
O'ccupancv.  n.  t.  [from  occupant,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Of  moveables,  some  are  things  natural ;  others, 
tlUiijri  artificial.  Property  in  the  first  is  gained 
by  orcM/uney,  in  the  latter  by  improvement. 

W arburton  on  LH.  Properly. 

O'ccuPANT.f  *•  [occupant,  Latin.]  He 
that  take*  possession  of  any  thing. 

Of  beasts  and  birds  the  property  passeth  witli 
llie  possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant ,  but  of 
civil  people  not  to.  Bacon. 

The  number  of  tbe  apostles  was  not  yet  full : 
one  room  is  left  void  for  a  future  occupant. 

Bp.  Unit,  C-ulcmpL  B.  3. 

To  O'cccpate.  r.  a.  [pecupo,  Latin.]  To 
posses*  ;  to  hold ;  to  take  up. 

Drunken  men  arc  taken  with  a  plain  destitution 
in  voluntary  motion  ;  for  (bat  llw  spirits  of  the 
wine  oppreM  the  spirits  ouimal.  and  occupate  part 
of  the  place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  them 
weak  to  move.  Bacon,  A'el.  Hitl. 

OsX-upa'tiok.  n.  t.  [from  occupation,  Fr. 
ocatpatio,  Lat  ] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bound*  of  it*  crown 
within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  more  than 
tbe  Ottomans ;  I  speak  not  of  matches  or  unions, 
but  of  arms,  occupejiont  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Employment ;  business. 

Such  were  the  distresses  of  the  then  infant 
world  ;  so  incessant  their  ocevptitimu  about  provi- 
sion for  food,  that  thrrr  was  liule  leisure  to  com- 
mit  any  tiling  to  writing.  Woodward. 

In  your  most  busy  aecuptttiotiif  when  you  are 
never  so  much  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  yet 
now  and  then  send  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  God 
of  your  salvation.  irate. 

3.  Trade;  calling;  vocation. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  ,erupatiant  perish.  SHotntta't,  CorioL 

lie  was  of  the  tame  craft  with  them,  and 
wrought,  for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent- 
makers.  Acit,  iviii.  3. 
O'ccuPiua.  «.  t.  [from  occupy. ~\ 

1.  A  possessor ;  one  who  takes  into  his 
possession. 

If  die  title  of  accupurt  Ijc  good  in  a  land  un- 
peopled, why  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a 
country  peopled  thinly  ?  Halegh. 

2.  One  who  follows  any  employment.  - 

Thy  merchandise,  and  the  occupien  of  thy  mer- 
chandise, shall  fall  into  ttie  midst  of  the  seaa. 

Esei  xsviL  87. 

To  CCCUPY.  v.  a.  [occupcr,  French ;  oc- 

cupo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  possess;  to  keep  ;  to  take  up. 

How  shall  lie  that  occujticiA  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks  seeing 
lie  undi'T-vtanuVth  not  what  thou  sayest  ? 

I  Car.  all.  16. 
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Powder  being  suddenly  fired  altogether,  upon 
this  hi^h  rarffVtion,  rvqu^rvili a  greater  space  i\u\n 
before  iu  body  occupied.  Bnmm,  fulg.  Err. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generation!  before  that 
first  deluge  ;  and  darn  the  earth  could  not  i 
them,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  i 
an  infinite  space. 

2.  To  busy ;  to  employ. 

All  archbishop  tnjy  have  cause  to  occupy  more 
dupJains  lluvn  lit.  Act  •/  flan.  VIII. 

They  aecupud  themselves  about  lb*  sabbath, 
yielding  exceeding  praise  to  tilt  Lord. 

S  Mac.  virL  97. 

How  C4in  he  get  wisdom  thst  Jrivetli  osep  sisd 
is  occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks?  Ecc.  uxriii.  25. 

He  that  givesb  his  mind  to  tbe  law  of  the  moat 
high,  and  k  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof, 
will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be 
occupied  iu  prophecies.  Ecctw.  xsxix.  1. 

3.  To  follow  as  business. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  aea  io  ships,  and 
iecp  wsslerv. 

ft.  107.  Comm.  Praurr. 
cupy  thy  merdMndhae. 
£..xavU.J, 

+.  To  use ;  to  expend. 

All  the  gold  occupwt  for  the  work,  was  twenty 
and  nine  talents.  Exodut,  xaiviii.  SS. 

To  O'ccupy.  v.  it.    To  follow  business. 

He  called  bis  ten  servants,  and  delivered  there, 
ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Orcuisy,  tOl  I 
came.  St.  I.ukc,  six.  19. 

To  OCCU  R,  v.  n.  [occurro,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be  presented  to  the  memory  or  al- 
tention. 

Ttwrv  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  ex- 
periment for  profit.  Bacon,  A'ot.  /fiat. 

Tlw  mind  should  be  always  ready  to  turn  itself 
to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow 
them  as  much  consideration  aa  shall  be  thought 
fit.  iacar. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  examples  that  occur 
to  us,  are  so  many  encouragements  to  vice  and 
diauisedience.  H^crt. 

2.  To  appear  here  and  there. 

In  Scripture  though  the  word  hair  occur,  yet 
thcrsj  is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author' a 
sense.  iUvir, 

3.  '^juh  ;  to^strike  against ;  to  meet. 

■he  degree*  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward 
principle  of  gravitation.,  and  lite  resistance  of  the 
bodies  they  occur  with. 

4.  To  obviate ;  to  intercept ;  to  i 
position  to.    A  Latinism. 

Hefure  I  Ijegin  that  I  must  .*rur  to  one  specious 
objection  against  this  proposition.  Bcntley. 

Occu'rrxncb.  it.  t.  [occurrence,  Fr.  from 
occur  c  this  was  perhaps  originally  ot> 
currents.] 

1.  Incident :  accidental  event. 

In  education  most  lima  it  to  be  bestowed  oa 
(list  which  is  or  the  greatest  consequence  in  the 
ordinary  course  and  aexutrmea  i 
young  man  is  designed  fur. 

2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  iniiul  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
fr'm'r  and  cijn.vtat:on  of  *.i:nettunf^  new.  It'nttt. 

Occu'RREh'T.  n.  i.  [occttrrcnt,  Fr.  occurrens, 
Latin.]  Incident ;  any  thing  that  hap- 
pens. 

Contentitms  were  as  yet  never  able  to  prcvtnt 
two  evils  llie  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  disgraces,  tbe  other  a  common  liaxard 
of  both,  to  be  made  a  ptey  by  such  as  study  how 
to  work  upon  all  occurs-eati,  with  most  j-ltaniage 
in  privaie.  Hooter' i  DcJtcatLti. 

lie  did  himself  certify  all  the  newsand  occurrcnii 
in  every  particular,  from  Calice,  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London.  JSocsss,  Hen.  YIL 
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O'cccnsR.*  ».  s.  [occunus,  Lat.]  Meeting. 

If  anjr  thing  at  unawares  (hall  pxts  from  ui, 
a  sudden  accident,  eccvrar,  or  meeting,  &c. 

.Barton,  .rfiuV.  ey"  Jfcfc  7th  cd.  p.  108. 

Occu'rsiox.  n.  f.  [iKrcttrnu, Latin.]  Clash; 
mutual  blow. 

In  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  lira,  some  of  the 
dissipated  part*  may,  by  their  various  occur sion 
occasioned  by  lite  brat,  stick  closely.  Boyle. 

Now  should  tboae  active,  particle*,  mr  and 
anon  juathxi  by  tbo  occ.rnon  of  other  bodies,  to 
orderly  keep  their  cella  without  aluradon  of  site. 

O'CEAN.f  ».  t.  [ocean,  Fr.  oceanut,  Latin ; 
««<«*<,  Greek,  from  thine  to  flow  or 
slide  swiftly.  Eustathius.  Others  eay, 
that  the  Greek*  adopted  the  Phenician 
which  denotes  the  circumfcr- 
r  the  ocean,  and  which  is  derived 
i  the  Hebrew  hhog,  it  surrounds.] 

1.  The  main  ;  the  great  sea. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  Mood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  Shakttteart,  Macbeth. 

The  golden  aun  salutes  the  room, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallop*  the  aodiack.  Til.  Andronietu. 

2.  Any  immense  expanse. 

Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  at  place  to  ex- 
pansion. They  are  so  much  of  those  bound  leu 
oomwj  of  etrmity  and  immensity,  as  it  set  out  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  to  denote  the  position 
of  finite  ml  brings  In  those  uniform,  infinite 
oeraiu  of  duration  and  spare.  Lode. 

O'cKAJi.f  adj.  [This  is  not  usual,  though 
conformable  to  the  original  import  of 
the  word,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  citing  only 
Milton.  Nothing,  however,  was  more 
usual  among  our  old  writers.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  main  or  great  sea. 

At  forty  miles  beyond  the  city,  it  falleth  into 
the  ocean  sea. 

Robinson,  Tr.  of  Mart's  Utopia,  (1551),  ch.  2. 
To  bunt  the  billows  of  the  ocean  tea. 

Wl.af  Orbnd.  turum,  (1599.) 
And  too  long  painted  on  the  ocean  streams. 

Drummand,  Poems,  P,  ii.  (IC16.J 
In  bulk  as  huge  at  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 

t  stream. 
Wttan,  P.  L. 

i  were  set 

To  darkness,  such  at  bound  the  teem  ware. 

A«;o.i,  P.  L. 

OCEA'NiCK.f  adj.  [from  ocean.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ocean.  Diet. 

No  one  vet  knows,  to  what  distance  any  of  the 
aarank  birds  go  to  sea.  Cook's  Voyage, 

Oce'llated.  adj.  [ocellatiu  Latin.]  Re- 
sembling the  eye. 

The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabiugi- 
leaves ;  a  very  beautiful  reddish  occeUatesi  one. 

Dtrham,  Phys.  TheoL 

Ochlo'craty.*  ».  x.  [i^rXnfoma,  Greek.] 
Government  by  a  mob. 

If  any  form  of  policy  degenerate,  it  must  be 
eilber  into  a  tyranny,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  dissolute 
ochlocraly. 

Downing,  Ditc.  of  the  State,  EeeL  (163.1,)p.  52. 
If  it  begin  to  degenerate  into  an  ochlocroty, 
then  it  turns  into  a  most  headstrong  intolerable 
tyranny.  p.  i  j, 

OcnRK.f  «.  t,  [ochre,  ocrt,  Fr.  S^fa,  Gr. 
perhaps  from  al^i,-,  pale.] 

The  earths  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  och res  are  those  which  have  rough  or 
naturally  dusty  surfaces,  arc  but  slightly 
coherent  in  their  texture,  and  are  com- 
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posed  of  fine  and  soft  argillaceous  par- 
ticles, and  are  readily  diffusible  in  wat  er. 
They  are  of  various  colours ;  such  as 
red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black.  The 
yellow  sort  are  called  ochres  of  iron,  and 
the  blue  ochres  of  copper. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 
O'ciirkous.  adj.  [from  ochre.']  Consisting 
of  ochre. 

In  the  interstices  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey, 
chalky,  or  ochreous  matter.    Jf'ooaward  o*  FouiU, 


[from  ochre.]  Partaking 
i  find 


O'chrey.  adj. 
of  ochre. 

This  it  conveyed  alxHit  by  the 
in  earthy,  orarry,  and  other  loose  matter. 

WoodioanL 

O'chimy.  n.  t.  [formed  by  corruption  from 
from  vlchumt/.]    A  mixed  base  metal. 

O'CTAGON.  n.  t.  [Wat  and  yaw is.]  In  geo- 
metry, a  figure  consisting  of  eight  sides 
and  angles ;  and  this,  when  all  the  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  is  called  a  regular 
octagon,  which  may  be  inscribed  in  a 
circle.  Harri*. 

Octa'oonal.'H  adj.     [from  octagon.] 

Octo'gonal.  J  Having  eight  angles 
and  sides. 

Here  was  anciently  a  Urge  church,  built  In 
honour  of  that  glorious  triumph :  but  all  that  now 
remains  of  it  it  only  an  octagonal  cupola,  about 
eight  yards  in  diameter.  Maundrrtl,  Tmo.  p. lot. 

The  font,  remaining  in  its  old  situation  near  the 
chief  entrance,  b  large,  and  well  ornamented ; 
and  was  probably  constructed  at  the  time  of  tba 
present  church,  with  some  of  whole  windows  the 
Gothics;  mouldings  on  the  fares  of  its  ecfegenoS 
panes  uniformly  correspond. 

Warton,  Hitl.  <f  Kiddinttvn,  p.  A. 

Octa'xoular.  adj.  [octo  and  angulus,  Lat.1 
Having  eight  angles.  Did'. 

Oct  a'sguxarwrss.  n.  s.  [from  octangular.] 
The  quality  of  having  eight  angles.Z?irf. 

O'ctant.1  adj.    In  astrology,  is,  when  a 

O'ctile.  I  planet  is  in  such  an  aspect 
or  position  with  respect  to  another,  that 
their  places  are  only  distant  an  eighth 
part  of  a  circle  or  forty-five  degrees. 

Did. 

O'ctatbuch.*  n.  s.  [octaleuoiie,  Fr. ;  hri, 
eight,  and  tiExk,  a  work,  Gr.]  A  name 
for  the  eight  first  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
lament. 

Not  unlike  unto  that  frtyle]  of  ThoodL-rrt  in  his 
questions  upon  the  ocMeueh. 

Hanrner,  View  of  Anlkj.  ( 1 67     p.  37. 
0'CTAVE.f  n.  s.  [octave,  Fr. ;  octavus,  Lat.] 
1.  The  eighth  day  after  some  peculiar  fes- 
tival. 

It  vsas  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christiana, 
to  observe  the  octave  or  eighth  day  after  their  prin- 
cipal feasts  with  great  solemnity. 

ITheally  on  the  Comm.  Pr.  ch.  5.  {  S. 

Eight  days  together  after  a  festival. 

Ainsworth. 

Celeatine  granted  from  the  feast,  — and  in  the 
octaves,  every  day,  thirty  thousand  yearos  of 
pardon  !     _    Fnlke against  Alien,  (1580.)  p.  S56. 

3.  [In  niusick.]  An  eighth  or  an  interval 
of  eight  sounds. 

Aluiough  the  tame  notes  on  the  different  aetata 
are  in  reality  unisonous,  yet  there  it  a  variety  of 
tones  in  treble,  contratcnor,  tenor,  aitd  bass  voices, 
which,  when  combined  in  a  numerous  chorus,  pro- 
an  effect  of  a  noble  if  not  a  sublime  kind, 
lust  be  felt  rather  than  described. 

ois  Outreh  Uut.  p.  10. 


o  c  u 

O'ctave.*  adj.    Denoting  eight. 

Boccara —  particularly  is  said  to  have  inventnl 
the  octave  rhyme,  or  stanta  of  eight  lines. 

OCTA  VO*  ..  s.^atinT'Atook'is 
said  to  be  in  octavo  when  a  sheet  is 
folded  into  eight  leaves.  Diet. 

They  accompany  Uie  second  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal experiments,  which  were  printed  first  in 
Engiish  in  uctntn.  Boyle. 

rohos,  quartos,  oi'Mmi,  and  duodecimos  1  un- 
grateful varltii  that  you  are,  who  hare  so  long 
taken  up  my  house  without  paying  for  your 
lodging!  Pope,  Aee.  of  Curl. 

Octk  nnial.  adj.  [from  octennium,  Latin.] 

1.  Happening  every  eighth  year. 

2.  Lasting  eight  years. 

OCTO  BER,  h.  s.  [October,  Lat. ;  orfotW, 
Fr.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  or 
the  eighth  numbered  from  March. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  upon  his  bead  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in 
bis  right  hand  the  sign  Scorpio,  in  bis  left  a  basket 
ofseroses.  Pracham. 

Octoe'drical.  adj.  Having  eight  sides. 
_  Diet. 
Octooena'rian.*  *.  *.   [from  octot-eni. 


-----       ^  —  —  -  ■  **  n 

Lat.]  One  who  is  eighty  years  of  age. 
CTo'GENARv.f  adj.  [petogeni,  Lat.]  ( 


Of 


Oct 

eighty  years  of  age. 

He  went  to  vi.it,  being 
decrepit  with  the  gout.      ^«*r^f  Anex.  U.  315. 

O'CTONAitv.  adj.  [actanarint,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing  to  the  number  eight.  Diet. 
Octoxo'cular.  adj.  [octo  and  ocultu.] 
Having  eight  eyes. 

Most  animals  arc  binocular;  spiders  for  die 
most  part  ectonoevlar,  and  some  sen  ocular. 

/fcrtirm,  Phys.  T%tot. 

Octopk'taious.  adj.  [««7»1  and  *«7aXii.,Gr.] 
Having  eight  flower  leaves.  Diet. 

O'ctostyle.  n.t.  [hJi  and  pflu,-,  Gr.]  In 
the  ancient  architecture,  is  the  face  of  a 
building  orordonnancc  containing  eight 
columns.  Harris. 

Octosy'llable.*  adj.[octo,  Lat.  and  tyt- 
labic]    Consisting  of  eight  syllables. 

In  the  octoryLUible  metre  Chaucer  has  left  seve- 
ral  compositions :  —  Though  I  call  this  the  oeio- 
tyOaUe  metre  from  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been 
it*  original  form,  it  often  consists  of  nine  and 
sometimes  ten  syllables;  but  Use  eighth  it  always 
the  last  accented  syllable. 
Tyrwhiti,  Eu.  oh  the  Lang,  ant  Vers,  of  Chaucer,  $  8. 

O'ctcplr,  adj.  [odttptdus,  Lat.]  Eight 
fold.  Did, 

O'CULAR.  adj.  [oculaire,  Ft.  from  oatlus, 
Lat.]    Depending  on  the  eye; 
by  the  eye. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore, 
Be  sure  of  K :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog 

He  that  would  not  believe  ttw 
at  first,  h  may  be  doubted  w 
far  example  lie  Lwlieved  that 

O'cuLARLY.f  «a*t>.  [from  ocular.]  To  the 
observation  of  the  ere. 

Great  desire  I  had  to  inform  myself  ocaiWy  of 
the  state  and  practice  of  the  Herman  church;  the 
knowledge  niicreaf  might  be  of  no  small  us*  to 
me  in  my  holy  station. 

Bp.  Halt,  Sprcmltja  efhu  Life. 
The  same  is  ocviarly  confirmed  by  Vivas  upon 
_  Austin.  n^..^ 

O'culate.  adj.  [oculatut.  Lot.]  Having 
eyes,  knowing  by  the  eye. 
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O'culist.  r.  s.  [from  oculus.  Laul  One 
who  professes  to  cure  distempers  of  the 
eyes. 

If  there  be  ■  apeck  in  tin-  eye,  we  take  il  off ; 
hut  he  mn  ■  strange  ncutut  who  would  pull  out 


ODD 


I  am  no  oenUtt,  and  if  I  should  go  to  Itetp  one 
eye  nod  put  out  tbe  other,  we  should  have  *n 
untoward  business.  i.'i'<(ra«jr. 

O'CULUSbeli.  [Latin.] 

The  octt/ia  tW»  of  jewellers,  probably 
of  Pliny,  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the 
agat  kind ;  having  a  grey  horny  ground, 
circular  delineations,  and  a  spot  in  the 
middle,  resembling  the  eye ;  whence  its 

Woodward. 


ODD.*  adj.  [udda,  Swedish.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  others.  Junius  thinks  it  to  be  de- 
rived from  added.  Mr.  II.  Tooke  con- 
tends, that  it  is  the  participle  owed, 
ovid.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  when  'we  are 
counting  by  couples,  or  by  pairs,  we  say, 


.one  pair,  two  pairs,  &c.  and  one 
mid,  to  make  up  another  pair.    It  has 


i  meaning  when  we  sav,  on  odd 
man,  or  an  odd  action  :  it  still  relates  to 
pairing;  and  we  mean  —  without  a 
fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another,  one 
owed  to  make  up  a  couple."  Div.  of 
Parley,  ii.  38.  This  specious  etymon 
will  hardly  be  received.  A  later  writer 
carries  it  to  the  Greek  tine,  M  which  sig- 
nifies every  thing  that  can  relate  to  the 
unity,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  a 
being.  !&«<,  say  the  ordinary  lexicogra- 
phers, peculiaris,  sui generis,  suits,  priva- 
tus."  Whiter,  Elyru.  Mag.  p.  478. 
Our  word  is  thus  to  be  traced  to  the 
first  syllable  (id)  of  the  Greek  word; 
but  the  same  etymologist  also  notices 
the  Arab,  ahd,  the  term  for  owe.] 
1.  Not  even;  not  divisible  into  equal 


Thi«»  the  tlurd  lime;  I 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  number*.  Stalapeare. 

What  ferity  there  1*  in  that  numeral  conceit,  In 
■be  lateral  division  of  man  by  even  and  odd,-  as- 
cribing the  aid  unto  the  right  aide,  aud  thi!  even 
unto  the  left;  and  to  by  parity,  or  imparity  of 
letters  in  men's  name*,  to  determine  misfortunes. 

Br***,  Vulg.  Err. 

'2.  More  than  a  round  number;  indefi- 
nitely exceeding  any  number  specified. 

The  account  of  the  profile  of  Ulster,  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Kdward  III.  until  the  eighth,  du 
amount  but  to  nine  hundred  and  add  pounds. 

J)aaia  on  Ireland. 
Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  ihe  earth 
was  made,  it  waa  destroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water. 

Burnet,  Theory. 
The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an 
odd  day,  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  odd  se- 
conds of  minntes;  so  that  it  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  even  number  of  day*,  hours,  or  minute*. 

Haider  on  Time. 

3.  Particular  ;  uncouth  ;  extraordinary ; 
not  like  others;  not  to  be  numbered 
among  any  class.  In  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt or  dislike. 

Her  madness  hath  tbc  od*l>:ii  fraiue  uf  sen-*-, 
Such  a  di'ijcndencv  ot  thin^  on  tiling, 
A*  e'er  I  beard  in  madness. 

t&ahptttrt,  Heal,  for  Meat. 
Of  luce,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white, 
To  make  up  my  ' 


No  odd  I 

eye*,  or  little  know  nut  what's  in  faces. 

Suckling. 

When  I  broke  Iockc  from  writer*  who  have  em- 
ployed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  rice, 
1  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an 
odd  kind  of  a  fellow.  Spectator. 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought ; 
Hr  mule  bis  list'ning  scholar*  stand, 
Their  mouth  still  covcr'd  with  their  " 
ELse,  may  be.  some  odd  thinking  youth, 
Might  hare  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  muaick  of  die  spheres.  PrW. 

Tliis  blue  colour  being  made  by  nothing  else 
than  by  rcficxion  of  a  specular  superficies,  seems 
so  our/  a  phenomenon  and  so  difficult  lo  be  ex- 
plained by  the  vulgar  hypoiheiis  of  ululowpliers, 
that  I  could  not  but  think  it  deserved  to  he  taken 
notice  of.  AViHon,  O/ificlct. 

So  proud  I  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent  I  own  myself  no  knave. 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  make*  me  grave.  Pope. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd; 
What  other  men  dislike  u  sure  to 
Of  all  msnkind  these  dear  amipod, 

4.  Not  noted  ;  not  taken  into  the 
account;  unheeded. 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle.  ShoJapemrt,  Tempest. 

There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that 
you  remember  not.  Sbaitpfare,  Tempest. 

5.  Strange  ;  unaccountable ;  fantastical. 

How  strange  or  odd  aoe'er  I  boar  myself. 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet, 
To  put  an  amick  disposition  on. 

Skaktpatrt,  llnmUi. 
It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  conferring 
it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any  rigbi  at  all.  Sai/l. 

■  odd  things 
a*  salt  and  vinegar. 
Arbnlhntt  on  Att  rural  t. 
With  such  add  maxims  to  thy  Hocks  retreat. 
Nor  furnish  mirth  for  ministers  of  state.    Young • 

6.  Uncommon ;  particular. 

The  odd  man  to  perform  all  three  perfectly  is, 
Joannes  Sturmius.  Atcham,  ScAoolmntlrr. 

7.  Unlucky. 

The  trust  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  some  odd  time  of  hi*  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island.  Shotijxnre,  Olkdlo. 

8.  Unlikely;  in  appearance  improper. 

Mr.  Locke's  T.ssay  would  be  a  very  odd  book 
for  a  nun  to  make  himself  master  of,  wbo  would 
get  a  reputation  by  critical  writings. 

Addtmn,  Spectator. 

O'DDirY.*  n.  s.  [from  odd.]    Singularity  ; 
particularity  :  applied  both  to  persona 
and  things. 
1  should  not  ridicule  a  squinting  eye,  a  stam- 


mering voice ;  a  provincial  dialect,  the  peculiar!, 
ties  of  a  profession,  or  indeed  any  oddity,  or  de- 
formity ,  that  was  not  strictly  immoral. 

AmuMmenlt  of  Clergymen,  p.  1 3d. 

O'ddly.  adv.  [from  odd."]  This  word  and 
oddness,  should,  I  think,  be  written  with 
one  d }  but  the  writers  almost  all  com- 
bine against  it.] 

1.  Not  evenly.  , 

2.  Strangely  ;  particularly ;  irregularly  ; 
unaccountably;  uncouthly ;  contrarily 
to  custom. 

liow  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must       my  rftdd  forgiveness. 

Sliaispam,  Tempest. 

One  man  is  pressed  with  poverty,  and  looks 
sonico  hst  oddly  upon  it.       Collier  on  the  Spleen. 

The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  made  up  of 
tbe  waking  man's  ideas,  though  fur  live  most  part 


ODD 

Thi*  child  was  near  being  excluded  oat  of  the 
specie*  of  man  barely  by  his  shape.  It  is  ccrtiu  n 
a  figure  a  little  more  'oddly  turned  had  cast  him, 
and  he  bad  been  executed.  Lock. 

The  real  encuce  of  substances  we  know  nut ; 


that  if  several 
men  srere  to  be  asked  concerning  some  txJdly- 
sliapi-d  fetus,  whether  it  wetv  a  man  or  no  ?  one 
should  meet  with  different  answers.  Lode. 

Her  nukwnrrt  lose  indeed  wits  oddly  fated; 
She  and  her  Polly  were  loo  near  related.  Prior. 

As  master*  in  the  dare  obscure, 
Widi  various  light  your  eye*  allure . 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread  ; 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red  ; 
Yet  from  lliese  colours  oddJu  raix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  tbe  whole  Is  fis'd.  Prior. 

They  had  seen  a  great  black  substance  lying 
on  the  ground  very  midly  rvhaucd.  Swi/I. 

Fossds  are  very  odilly  and  elegantly  sbsped,  ac- 
cording to  the  modiBcatioo  of  their  < 
salts,  or  tbc  cavities  tltcy  arc  formed  in. 
Oudsess.t  it.  s.  [from  odd.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  not  even. 

Take  but  one  from  three,  and  you  not  only  de- 
stroy die  oddneu,  but  also  the  essence,  of  that 
number.  Fotkrrty,  Athmm.  p.  0O7. 

2.  Strangeness ;  particularity  ;  uncouth- 
ness  ;  irregularity. 

Coveting  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity, 
Cicero  begged  it  as  an  alms  of  the  historians,  to 
remcmlier  Ilia  consulship  :  and  observe  the  oddneu 
of  tbe  event ;  all  their  historic*  are  lost,  aud  the 
vanity  of  his  request  stands  recorded  in  his  own 
writings.  Vryden. 

A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered  i 
arid  ihis  li-Auitual  concern  put*  an  odthsru  into  his 
look*.  CAtier. 
My  wife  fell  into  a  violent  disorder,  and  I  was  a 
"  st  the  oddneu  of  tbe  accident. 


Odds.  n.  s.  [from  odd.'] 

1.  Inequality;  excess  of  either  co 
with  the  other. 

Between  these  two  case*  there  are  great  oddt. 

Hooter. 

Tbe  case  is  yet  not  like,  but  there  appeareth 
great  odds  brtween  tlicm.        S;vnier  on  Ireland. 

I  will  lay  the  oddt  that  ere  this  year  expire,  • 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France.  Snatipoirt,  Hen. 

I  chiefly  wbo  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  oddt.        Udlon,  P.  I.. 

Shall  I  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me  ?  or  rathrr  not  j 
But  keep  the  vlds  of  knowledge  in  iny  power 
Without  copartner  ?  Mitvn,  P.  I  . 

Croinwel,  with  «frf»  of  numlwv  and  of  (ate, 
Remov'd  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  state. 

Holier 

All  these,  thus  unequally  furnished  with  truth, 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal 
natural  parts  ;  all  ibeorfd/  between  them  lias  been 
the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to  their 
understandings  lo  range  in.  Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  deter- 
mining on  which  side  the  oddt  tie.  Lode. 

2.  More  than  an  even  wager  ;  more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

Since  every  man  by  nature  is  very  prone  to 
think  tbe  best  of  himself;  and  of  Ms  own  con- 
ditton ;  it  is  oddt  but  he  will  find  a  shrewd 
temptation.  Soutl. 

The  presbyterian  party  endeavoured  one  day  lo 
Introduce  a  dcbato-atioul  repeabng  tbc  test  clause. 


Some  bishop  bestows  upon  them  some 
sidcrabte  benefice,  when  'tis  oddt  the}'  are 
encumbered  with  a  numerous  family. 

Sas/c, 
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3.  Advantage ;  superiority. 

And  though  the  .word,  some  understood, 
In  force  bid  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
•Twos  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  balenc'd 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  no  valiant's!. 


Quarrel ;  debate ;  dispute. 

J  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  tin*  peevish  odd*. 


Shot 


What  i»  the  night  ? 
Almost  at  oddi  with  the  morning 


'.re,  Ot\clli. 


rhoch  is  which. 
Ssajbfjearr. 
He  Assises  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odM.        S/mtsjieare,  K.  Lear. 

Tlie  fox,  tbe  ape,  and  the  bumblebee, 
Were  still  at  odd*,  being  hot  three ; 
Until  the  rook  came  wit  of  door, 
And  staid  the  ouVj  by  odding  four. 

SKalcqvarc,  I..  Lob.  Lott. 
God*  of  whatsoe'er  degree, 
llevumc  not  wliat  themselves  have  giiren, 
Or  any  brother  god  in  bcav'n ; 
Which  keep,  the  peace  among  tbe  gods, 
Oi  llwy  must  always  be  at  oddi-      Swift,  Misctll. 

Ode  f  ».  *.  lode,  Fr.  <m,  Gr.  front  ».fi», 
to  sing.  Konsard  ia  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  word  into  the  French  lan- 
guage. A  poem  written  to  be  sung  to 
musick;  a  lyrick  poem;  the  ode  is 
either  of  the  greater  or  Jos*  kind. 


The  leu  ia  characterised  by  sweetness 
and  ease  ;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition. 

A  man  Itaunt*  the  forests  Dial  abuse*  our  young 
planu  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  bangs 
win  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles,  all 
forsooth  deifying  tbe  name  of  Rosalind. 

Skatspeare,  At  you  like  it. 

O  run,  pre  rent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  bleaaed  feet.    M&m,  Ode. 

WhM  «wk  among  you  scholar  god* ! 
llicebus  must  write  him  ani'rous  od«j 
And  tbou,  poor  cousin. 
His  letters  in  sulrmissivc  prose. 

O  BtBLR-t  adj.  [from  «/«.]  Hateful.  Did. 
Apes,  novelettes,  mercmaydes,  and  other  odkWe 
minsters.    Bnleon  the  Rev.  P.  iii.  (1550.)  Alt. 

O'DIOUS.  adj.  [odicux,  Fr.  odiotut,  Lat.] 

1 .  Hateful ;  detectable  ;  abomiuable. 

For  ever  all  goodness  will  be  roost  charming ; 
fur  ever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odunu.  Sfwxtt. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defence,  and  tliere  ia  a 
kind  of  hostility  included  in  its  sery  essence.  But 
then,  if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world, 
when  there  was  scarce  any  thing  sttmu,  it  would 
Issve  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper  object. 

5WA. 

Let  not  the  Trojans  »itb  a  frign'd  pretence 
Of  pruffer'd  peace,  delu<te  the  Lotiun  prince : 
Expel  from  Italy  that  udtuw  name.  tiryden. 

Slie  breathes  the  a-Jitms  fume 
Of  nauseous  steams,  and  poisons  all  the  room. 

<7rflNtiuV«. 

2.  Exposed  to  hate. 

Another  means  for  raising  money,  was,  by  in- 
quiring after  offences  of  officers  in  grra'.  place, 
who  us  by  unjust  dealing  they  became  roost  odiont, 
to  by  justice  in  their  punishment*  tbe  prince  ac- 
quired both  love  and  applause.  If-iynnrd. 

He  had  rendered  himself  uti.mi  to  the  parlia- 
ment. CU.-.iidnn. 

%  Causiug  hate ;  invidious. 

The  seventh  from  thee, 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse, 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
'  With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just. 
And  utter  ndimj  truth  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  diem  with  hi.  saints.        Mdton,  P.  L. 


*.  A  word  expressive  of  disgust :  iwed  by 

women. 

Green  fields  and  shady  groves,  and  crystal 
springs. 

And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  oduwr  things; 

But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noiae,  and  crowds  de- 
light, ream*. 
O'diously.  arfti.  [from  odious.] 
1.  Hatefully;  abominably. 

Had  thy  love,  stiJI  odnuslu  pretended, 
Been  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  hs< 


lliec 

For  other  reasoning*.  Miltim,  S.  A. 

2.  Invidiously  ;  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Arbitrary  power  no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition  or  Ids  practice;  or 
even  where  you  would  odsously  by  It,  from  his 
ministers.  JJryden. 

O'diousness.  it.  t.  [from  odious.] 

1.  Hatefulneas. 

Have  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  of  its 
and  of  its  danger.  Hiiihr,  Prtjt.  fir 

2.  The  state  of  being  hated. 

There  was  left  of  tbe  blood  royal,  an  aged 
gentleman  of  approved  goodness,  who  bad  gotten 
nothing  by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger  from 


O'DIUM.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  lnvi< 
quality  of  provoking  hate. 

The  odium  and  offences  which  some  men's  ri- 
gour or  remissness  bad  contracted  upon  my 
government,  I  was  resolved  to  hare  expiated. 

jr.  ck"<«. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  psiblickly  arow'd  her  lore  to  you.  Dryden. 
Projectors,  and  inventors  of  new  taxes  being 

laasltct^sti     (O     tJ)C     p©s»lpls?|j    sv^JdOI'al  fasslj 


Odonta'loick.  adj.  [#ii»and  oXy*,--]  Per- 
taining to  the  tooth-ach. 

O 'dor  am  ext.*  b.  s.  [odoraiaeitttttu,  Lat.] 
A  perfume  ;  any  strong  scent. 

To  these  you  may  add  adornments,  perfumes, 
andsuirniiiigatiiins.  Burton,  AnaL  of  iitt.  p.  3*7. 

0'dohate.t  adj.  [pdoratus,  Lat.  odorato, 
ItaJ.]    Scented  ;  having  a 
whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Smelling  is  with  a 
or  vapour  of  the  objects  odarvte.   Dacun,  All/-  Hut. 

Smile  oriental  kind  of  liguatruui —  producing 
a  svreet  and  odorate  bush  of  flowers. 

Sir  T.  Brown,  Misedl.  p.  9. 

ODORI'FEROUS.  adi.  {oderifir,  Lai.] 
Giving  scent;  usually,  sweet  of 
fragrant ;  perfumed. 

A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried,  came  forth  more 
lively  and  odoriferous,  smelling  almost  like  a 
violet.  Bacon. 
Tliere  stood  in  this  roome  presses  that  enclosed 


Gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  wlkence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Smelling  bodies  send  forth  vfiluvun.  of  steams, 
withnut  sensibly  wasting.  A  grain  of  musk  will 
send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years, 
wiUiout  its  being  spent.  Loch. 

Odoki'ferousness.  n.s.Jfrom&ttVrj/cnottj.] 
Sweetness  of  scent ;  fragrance. 

0'ooRous.f  adj.  [odorus,  Lat.  odoreux, 
old  French.  Milton  has  once  placed 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word ;  which,  Mr.  Naros  says,  is  a  li- 
cence found  only  in  this  passage,  and, 
if  the  etymology  were  considered,  would 
be  accounted  right.    But  this  - 


etion  it  not  peculiar  to  Mikon.]  Fra- 
grant ;  perfumed ;  sweet  of  scent. 
Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  must  odorvu, 

smell 

But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.  Spenser. 
Their  private  roofs  on  odprsur  timber  borne, 


Such  aamiglit  r«lsc«  for  krogs  adorn. 

The  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odirtrus  breathes.       Mtttxt,  p.  L.  v,  462. 
Tbe  hills,  and  dales,  that  plants  odorous  bare. 

Trans/,  of  Marino,  Ay  T.  R.  (1675,)  p.  60. 
We  smell,  because  pans  of  the  setervuj  body 
touch  tht  nerves  of  our  nostrils. 

Cktyne,  PkH.  Prin, 

O'dour.  tt.  *.  [otfor,  Lat.  odtur,  Fr.] 

1.  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Democritua,  when  be  lay  a  dying,  sent  for 
loaves  of  new  bread,  which  having  opened  and 
poured  a  little  wine  into  tbem,  he  kept  himself 
alive  with  the  odour  till  a  certain  feast  was  past. 


in  that  the 
or  other  body,  i 
some  later. 

Tbe}'  refer  super  unto  salt,  and  odour  unto  sul- 
phur ;  tbey  vary  much  concerning  euloor. 

Brovn,  Vulg.  Err. 
Where  silver  riv'lets  play  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their 
shades, 

Black  kennels  absent  odewrt  she  re^Te'j;, 

And  stops  her  nose  at  bed*  of  violets.  Feting. 

2.  Fragrance ;  perfume ;  sweet  scent. 

Me  seem'd  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flow'rs 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs. 

S/xmsrr. 

By  her  intercession  with  the  king  slie  would 
lay  a  most  seasonable  and  popular  obligation  upon 
tbe  whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant  orfour  of 
her  grace  and  fa*our  to  tbe  people  behind  her. 

The  Lcrites  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its 
ouWi,  and  filled  all  the  region  about  tbem  with 
perfume.  Adiism. 

Ob.  This  combination  of  vowels  does  not 
properly  belong  to  our  language,  nor  is 
ever  found  but  in  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly  ton- 
formed  to  our  manner  of  writing  :  oe  has 
in  such  words  the  sound  of  E. 

CECOXO'MICKS.  a,  S.  pi.  [aTuKpSixac  ; 

mique,  Fr.  from  creonomy.  Botl 


rcono- 
it  and 
teniy.] 


its  derivatives  are  under  cecon 
Management  of  household  affairs. 

A  prince's  leaving  Ids  business  win  " 
ministers,  is  aa  dangerous  an  rrrour  In  | 
a  mavtrr's  coinmittrog  all  to  his  serrant,  is  in 


10  his 


Vlitranre. 

(Ecumenical,  adi.  [sIx»fu«K«,  from 
»l*»fMrr).]  General;  respecting  thewhule 
habitable  world. 

This  Nioene  council  was  not  received  as  sit 
axuntnieal  council  in  any  of  the  eastern  pstriar- 
cbiatcs,  excepting  oidy  that  of  Consiantimylc 

Stffltni-Jlert. 

W«  must  not  make  a  computation  of  the  Ca- 


of  the  1 


(Ede'ma.t  m.  *•  [•**«»«<**  from  •*•'"»  to 
swell.  The  word  is  ctdeme,  in  the  en- 
larked  edition  of  Bullokar'a  Expositor, 
1656,  and  must  have  been  in  use  long 
before,  as  it  occurs  among  the  words 
5*2 
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O  F 

requiring  explanation  in  Sylvester's  Du 
Bartas,  1621.]  A  tumour.  It  i«  now 
and  commonly  by  surgeons  confined  to 
a  white,  soft,  insensible  tumour,  pro- 
ceeding from  cold  and  aqueous  humours, 
such  as  happen  to  hydropick  constitu- 
tions. Quinty. 
(Eobma'tick.  7  adj.  from  redrma.~\  l'cr- 
CEde'm ATOUs.j     taining  to  an  oedema. 

It  is  rjrimarily  gencrmed  cut  of  the  effusion  of 
meuuicbolick  Mood,  or  ssx-oudirily  out  of  the  dregs 
and  remainder  of  o  phlegmonous  or  mUmutKk 

tumour.  JJnrvry. 

The  great  discharge  of  maner,  and  the  estre- 
mityof  pain,  wasted  her,  mtemnlw  swellings  arm* 

(Ei'liad.    n.  *.    [from   «•//,  French.] 
Glance ;  wink  ;  token  of  the  eye. 

Stw  gave  aUtiadi  and  mo*  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  Asair/wire,  K.  Lear. 

O'er,  contracted  from  over.    See  Over. 

I]  11  tears  defae'd  the  surface  of  tbo  well, 
With  drele  after  circle  as  tlicy  fell, 
lno.tbelotelyfacebutba.ra 
b  wrinkle*  aad 


O  F 

All  men  naturally  fly  lo  God  in  citrernity,  and 
tbo  nwjNt  athei»iicat  person  in  the  world,  when  for- 
saken t'J  aLt  hopes  cf  any  other  relief,  id  forced  to 
acknowledge  him.  TJhiffi- 

The  rousing  of  the  mind  with  seine  degree*  <f 
vigour,  does  set  it  free  frotn  those  idle  companions.  | 

Lucie. 

The  value  r/  land  is  raised  only  by  a  greater 
plenty  ./money.  Loctc. 

Tliey  will  receive  it  at  last  witli  an  ample  accu- 
mulation .y  inU'rcsl.  ShialriJ^c. 

2.  It  i«  put  among  suiterlalive  adjectives. 

'Hie  mml  renowned  -/  all  are  Uiose  to  wlion) 
the  n  km  it  given  1'bilippi  nir. 

AHn»,  !>•■•<:  a/ lie  KWJ. 

We  profess  to  be  animated  with  tlie  bot  hopes 
,f  any  men  in  the  world.  7VL'.xr."t. 


O  F 


They  do  ef  right  belong  to  you,  being 
them  first  preached  wnongst  you. 


O'er  run  \ 


defae'd  with  lean. 

AiUtxam. 

(Eso'piiagus.  n.  $.  [from  ««•«<,  wicker, 
from  some  similitude  in  the  struc- 
ture of  this  part  to  the  contexture  of 
that;  and  fiy*  to  cat]  The  gullet; 
a  long,  large,  and  round  canal,  that  de- 
scends from  the  mouth,  lying  all  along 
between  the  windpipe  ana  the  joints  of 
the  neck  and  back,  to  the  fifth  joint  of 
the  back,  where  it  turns  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  gives  way  to  the  descending 
artery ;  and  both  run  by  one  another, 
till  at  the  ninth  the  cetopharut  turns 
again  to  the  left,  pierces  the  midriff,  and 
is  continued  to  the  left  orilicc  of  the 
stomach.  Quincy. 

Wound,  penetrating  the  awpkagvl  and  ainera 
be  stitched  close,  especially 
of  the  anvyriogiu,  where  the  sustenance  and 
to  continually  pr 


time  </»U  cither,  all  those  virgin*  arose  and  trim- 
med  llieir  lallt],?.  TV/'-r-S'tM. 

We  are  not  to  describe  our  slscphcrd*  as  shep- 
herds nt  this  duy  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be 
conceived  then  to  lime  been,  wlieu  the  best  vf  men 
followed  the  employment- 

Peace,  ,/  all  worldly  blessing*,  is  the  most  v*. 
luahlc.  Small. 

3.  I  roiit. 

Tlie  captain  of  the  HcloU,  witli  a  blow  whose 
violence  grew  «Tfury,  not  of  strength,  or  a/ strength 
proceeding  of"  fury,  struck  Palladiua  upon  the  aide 
of  the  head.  Sidney. 

One  that  I  brought  up  cf*  puppy,  one  that 
I  aav'd  from  drowning. 

SMtpenre,  Two  Gent,  of  Ver. 

lie  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Kngliab- 
man,  sod  swore  be  would  pay  him  again  when  be 
was  aide.  Sfwkepean. 

1 1  was  called  Corcyrs  r/ Corcyrs,  the  daughter 
of  iEsopus.  Sarulyt,  Tnc. 

4.  Concerning  ;  relating  to. 

The  quarrel  It  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute, 
Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 
Bat  for  your  own  republick.  B.  Jvruon. 

Thi*  cannot  be  understood  of  the  first 
tion  of  the  waters,  as  they  were  Wore  the 


to/"  war. 


vctb  into  it. 

Or.t  Jprep.  [af,  Goth,  of,  Iccl.  op,  Saxon. 
Ilits  word  is  sometimes  redundantly 
placed  after  the  participle  active  ;  and 
should  be  avoided-  Some  have  objected 
to  the  ternary  exhibition,  in  one  sen- 
tence, of  this  word:  "  She  [Great 
Britain]  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
affluence  of  all  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life."  Addison,  State  of 
the  War.  The  image  in  this  sentence, 
bishop  Hurd  has  observed,  is  fine ;  but 
the  expression  somewhat  exceptionable 
on  the  account  of  three  oft  coming  to- 
gether. Others  see  no  inelegance  in 
,  this  accumulation ;  and  cite  Genesis, 
iii.  2.  "  We  may  eat  of the  fruit  if  the 
trees  of  the  garden.'*] 

I.  It  is  put  before  the  substantive  that 
follows  another  in  construction ;  as,  of 
th**e  part  were  tlain  ;  that  is,  part  of 
thete. 


1  cinnot  instantly  raise  up  tile 
fjffull  three  thousand  ducats.  Shatipeart. 

He  lo  bis  natural  endowments  of  a  large  inven- 
tion, a  ripe  judgement,  and  a  strong  memory, 
has  joined  the  knowledge  ^the  liberal  arts. 


All  have  this 

5.  Out  of. 

Yet  cf  this  little  he  bad  some  to  spare, 
To  feed  the  iamiah'd,  and  lo  clothe  the  bare. 

/fry**.! 

Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that',  left  if  hint,  thy  husband's  ghost. 

6.  Among. 

He  it  the  only  person  ff  all  others  for  an  epic 

poem.  Ifrpdrn. 

Of  all  our  heroes  thou  can    boast  alone, 
Tluit  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  falls  ciiee  ton. 

Dryden. 

Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  </ 
my  own  acquaintance  who  ia  wholly  exempt  from 
Ibis  errour.  Swifl. 

7.  By.  This  sense  was  once  very  frequent, 
but  is  not  now  in  use- 
She  dying 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  eicus'd 

Of  every  bearer.  ShaJciptare. 

Like  beav'n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 
That  too'  great  states  by  her  support  do  stand, 

Yet  she  herself  supported  is  of  none, 
But  by  the  Anger  of  the  Almighty *t  hand.  Doxies.  | 

I  was  friendly  entertained  <f  the  Knglish  con- 
sul. Sandys. 

I -est  a  more  honourable  msn  than  those  be 
bidden  y-him.  AMkms,  Ft*. 

8.  According  to. 


greaU 


And  people  of  Home,  of  their 
new. 

Will  sharply  and  severely  vindicate 
Not  only  sny  fact,  but  soy  practice 


IUMim,  J 
Tanned,  whose  delight 
Was  plac'd  in  hit  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Of  custom,  when  bis  stale  a  flairs  were  done, 

Dryien. 

.  Noting  power,  ability,  choice,  or  spon- 
taneity.   With  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Some  toils  put  furth  ixhjrafe  herbs  of  ili>in«el»es ; 
as  wild  thyme.  line,  n,  X<U.  Ifm. 

Of  himself  man  is  confesssdly  unequal  to  ht, 

Venice  glasses  would  crack  »/■  tbemtel res. 

Of  himself  it  none, 
But  that  eternal  infinite  and  one, 
Wbo  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end ; 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Ilrydrn. 

The  tiiiraty  cattle,  of  themselves,  abstain'd 
From  water,  and  their  gr.is'.v  ture  di-lain'd. 


ihsmbcenyMmtclrTsnd 


against  it,  that  we  plainly  see  every  man  to  be 
from  another.  TiUaUua. 

No  particle  of  matier,  nor  any  combination  of 
part  is' let ;  that  it,  no  bodies  can  ei  tiler  mure  of 
themselves,  or  of  thetnaelvea  alter  the  direction  of 
their  motion.  Ouyn*. 

A  free  people,  ea  toon  aa  they  fall  into  any  acta 
of  civil  society,  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three 
powers. 

Howe'er  it  was  civil  in  sngel  or  elf, 
For  be  ne'er  could  have  filled  it  so  well  o/b 

10.  Noting 
dition. 

He  waa  a  man  a/a  decayed  fortune,  and  n/oo 
good  education.  CUmiutm. 

'lite  colour  of  a  body  may  be  changed  by  a 
liquor  which  of  itself  it ,/  no  colour,  provided  it 
be  saline.  IS^yle. 

The  fresh  eglantine  rihul'd  a  brvsth, 
Whose  odours  wore  of  pow'r  to  raise  from  death. 

DryUn. 

A  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  hit  choice  from 
being  determined  lor  or  against  tlie  Uting  pro- 
posed, till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  of 
a  nature,  in  itself  and  consequences,  to  make  him 
happy  or  no.  'Lotit. 

'lite  value  of  land  ia  raised,  when  remaining  of 
the  tame  fertility  it  comet  to  yield  more  rem. 


The 


11.  Noting  i 

Lunsford  waa  a  man  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Sussex.  (XarcntLm. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Devonshire,  that  for  mam  ages  lad  made  a  land- 
tome  figure  in  their  country.  /fosnr'f  J.tft. 

12.  Noting  adherence,  or  belonging. 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 

me.         Majbjsrarr,  Jfere*.  of  VtH. 
in  towns  and  templet  of  our  own, 
of  great  Anchisee  may  be  known. 

IhyitH- 

13.  Noting  the  matter  of  any  thing. 

The  chariot  was  all  if  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
with  crystal,  save  that  the  fare  end  had  pannelt  of 
sapphires  art  in  borders  a/gold,  and  the  hinder  end 
the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour. 

Bacm,  Xew  AlltuUu. 

The  common  materials  which  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of,  were  the  wild  ash,  the  evergreen 
oak,  the  beech,  and  the  aider.  ArivthnM  om  C'oiiw. 

14.  Noting  the  motive. 

It  wat  not  if  my  own  choice  I  undertook  thia 
work,  DrySen. 
Our  sovereign  Lord  has  ponder'd  in  bit  mind 
The  means  to  iptre  the  blood  of  gentle  kind ; 
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OFF 

And  oftd*  grace  and  inborn  clemency, 

He  modifies  I  US  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

15.  Noting  form  or  manner  of  existence. 
A*  if  our  Lord,  even  of  purpose  to  | 


i  prevent  l!iit 

fency  of  eitemporal  and  voluntary  prayers,  luul 
not  left  of  hii  own  framing,  one  which  might  re* 
main  as  a  part  of  the  church  liturgy,  and  serve  ai 
a  pattern  whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers  with 
efficacy,  yd  without  superfluity  of  word*.  Hooker. 

16.  Noting  something  that  has  some  par* 
ticutsr  quality. 

Mother,  says  the  thrush,  nercr  had  any  such  a 
fnend  a\  I  have  ,y  tbn  swallow.  No,  sees  siie, 
nor  erer  mother  such  a  tixil  ai  I  hare  of  tins  saint 
thnj'Ji,  JL*  Entrance 

17.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. 

If  aoy  man  miaister,  let  him  Jo  it  as  of  the 
abdity  which  God  givcth.  1  Peter,  I  v.  11. 

18.  Noting  preference,  or  postponence. 

Your  highness  shall  repose  yon  at  the  Tower. 
—  I  do  not  like  the  Tower  if  any  place. 

19.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another. 

O  miserable  of  happy  '.  is  this  the  end 
Of  <li£»  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  lata 
The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accurt'd,  «/ blessed  ?  Ifdtvn,  P.  L. 

20.  Noting  causality. 

Good  nature,  by  which  I  mean  bcDcflcmce  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason  ;  which  of 
necev>ity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failure*  of 
others,  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  per. 
feet  in  mankind. 
SI.  Noting  proportion. 

How  msny  arc  ill  ere  of 
amongst  scholars  themselves. 

22.  Noting  kind  or  species. 

To  culnvate  the  advantage*  of  success-,  is  an 
affair  of  the  cabinet ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  euc- 
cevs  may  be  of  the  most  Dual  consequence  toe 

23.  It  is  put  before  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion of  time :  as,  of  laic,  in  late  times ; 
of  old,  in  old  time. 

Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
throe  hypostatic*]  principles.       Boyl*  <u»  CAeurt, 

In  days  of  old  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Thcscu*  was  bis  name. 

J>rJcn. 

Off.  adv.  [of,  Dutch.] 

1.  Of  this  adverb  the  cliief  use  is  to  con- 
join it  with  verbs :  as,  to  come  off;  to  fly 

to  take  off";  which  are  found  under 
verbs. 

2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  on .-  as,  to 
lay  on  ;  to  take  off.    In  this  case  it  sig- 


Skakrpcar*. 

absence  or 


OFF 

'Tis  a  good  piece  ; 
This  comes  off  well  and  excellent. 

5.  It  signifies  evanescence  ; 
departure. 

Competition*  intermit,  and  go  off  and  on  as  it 
happens,  upon  this  or  that  occasion.  ZSEstrange. 

6.  It  sign!  lies  any  kind  of  disappointment; 
defeat ;  interruption  ;  adverse  division : 
as,  the  affair  is  off  i  the  match  is  off 

7.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question, 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  — 
either  off  or  on. 

8.  From  ;  not  toward. 

Pbiloclra,  whose  delight  of  hearing  and  seeing 
was  before  a  stay  from  interrupting  her,  gave  her- 
self to  be  seen  unto  her  with  such  a  lightening  of 
beauty  upon  Zelmane,  that  neither  she  could  look 
on.  nor  would  look  off.  Sidney. 

9.  O^hand ;  not  studied. 

Several  starts  of  fancy  off  band  look  well  e»ou|rrj. 

jL'lftfnns/r. 

10.  To  be  off.  In  common  talk,  signifies 
to  recede  from  an  intended  contract  or 
design. 

1 1.  To  come  off.  To  escape  by  some  ac- 
cident or  subterfuge. 

12.  To  get  off.    To  make  escape. 

13.  Tn  go  off.    To  desert ;  to  abandon. 
14s  To  go  off.    Applied  to  guns,  to  take 

fire  and  be  discharged ;  borrowed  from 
the  arrow  and  bow. 
15.  Well  or  ill  off.    Having  good  or  bad 


OFF 

They  commonly  fat  hogs  with  offal 

4.  Any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

What  trash  is  Rome  ?  wbi 
ofal  > 

OFFE  NCE.  «...  [offetue,  Fr.  t 

offrndo,  Latin.] 
1.  Crime ;  act  of  wickedness. 

Thither  with  speed  their  hasty  course  tbey  ply'd, 
Where  Christ  the  Lord  for  our  offence*  dy'd. 

l\\\rf<iT. 

Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  winch  after  some  few 


I  see  not  how 
can'punish  an 
Locke. 

the  authority 


16.  Off,  whether  alone  or  in  composition, 
means  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
disjunction,  absence,  privation,  or  dis- 
tance. 

Off.  interject.    An  expression  of  abhor 
rence,  or  command  to  depart. 
Off,  or  I  fly  fee  ever  from  thy  sight ! 


lay  on 
nifies. 


disunion ;  separation ;  breach  of 


continuity. 

Since  the  wisdom 
have  my  cap  than 


lieir  elje-ice 


is  rather  to 


n  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the 
and  be  off  la  them  moat  eountcr- 
Sknitpeure,  Coriol. 
are  you,  Sir  John  ?  come,  off  with  your 


The  lurking  gold  upon 
Then  rend  it  off. 
A  piece  of  silver  coined  (or  • 


Ifrytlcn. 

„.  that  has 

half  the  silver  clipped  off,  is  no  more  a  shilling 

tliJin  A  pl^C€  of  Wood |  wbicil  vTIJ  OBCC  A  S*L"att*tl 

yard,  is  still  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  b  broke 

«f  Lock- 
8.  It  signifies  distance. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  come*  on  the  enemy.  SSahptare. 

About  thirty  pace*  off  were  placed  barqucbu- 
wers.  Inouix 

4v  In  painting  or^statuary  it  signifies  pro- 


Off.  prep. 

1.  Not  on. 

1  enntinued  feeling  again  li>e  mine  pain  ;  mij 
finding  it  grow  violent  I  burnt  It,  and  felt  no 
more  after  lha  third  time ;  was  never  off  my  legs, 
nor  kept  my  clumber  a  day.  Temple. 

2.  Distant  from. 


Cicero's  Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto 
Ferrate,  about  two  mile*  off  this  town,  though 
most  of  the  modem  writers  have  filed  it  to  Hres- 
eeti.  jtddum  on  lluhf. 


Offal,  a.  «.  {off fall,  saw  Skinner,  that 
which  falls  from  the  table :  perhaps  from 
off",  Lat-J 

1.  Waste  meat ;  that  which  is  not  eaten  at 


H*  let  out  the  offali  of  his  meat 
kept  a  register  of  such  debtor*  in  his 


2.  Carrion;  coarse  flesh. 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
Willi  this  slave's  offal.  .WjA.ijv.m,-,  Hamki. 

Cram'd,  and  gorg'd,  nigh  burst, 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal.         Milton,  P.  L. 

3.  Refuse ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as 
of  no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  wo*  ac- 
counted an  argument  of  a  noble  and  illustrious 
;  God  would  not  accept  the  off  ait  of  oilier 

SatUh- 

If  a  man  bemoan  hi*  lot, 
That  after  death  bis  mouldering  limbs  shall  rot, 
A  teem  sting  remains  within  bis  mind ; 
The  fool  n  to  his  own  cast  offaU  kind.  AyoVa. 


Were  thine  without  offence.  Skaktyeetrt,  Hen.  IV. 

2.  A  transgression. 

If,  by  the  law  of  nsli 
power  to  punish  offence* 
the  magistrate*  of  any  c 
alien  of  anetlicr  country. 

3.  Injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion 
of  two  great  men,  but  I  hope  wi 
their  memories;  for  I  loved  them  living,~and  re- 
verenec  them  dead.  Dryden. 

4.  Displeasure  given ;  cause  of  disgust ; 
scandal. 

Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  th*  mi- 
nistry be  not  blamed.  9  Cor.  ri.  3. 

lie  renicmt>ered  ill*  injury  of  the  children  ut' 
Bean,  who  had  been  a  snare 'and  an  offence  unto 
the  people.  i  Mac.  iv. 

The  pleasure*  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  ih.xc 
of  the  other  sense* ;  a*  in  warming  upon  cold,  or 
refrigeration  u|x>n  beat  :  for  as  the  pains  of  the 
touch  are  greater  than  the  offence*  of  other  senses , 
so  likewise  are  the  pleasure*.  Macon. 

By  great  and  iesnd*lwu  '•ffeneet,  by  incorrigible 
misdemeanour*,  vre  may  incur  the  censure  ut  t!ie 
church. 

5.  Anger ;  displeasure  conceived. 

Karnest  in  every  present  humour,  an 
himself  brave  in  bis  liking,  he  waa  content  to  gi' 
them  just  cause  of  jfTmce  wlien  they  had  power 
to  make  just  revenge.  ,Wwy. 

6.  Attack;  act  oft' 

Courtesy  that 


'the  assailant. 


ftesy  that  seemed  Incorporated  in  bis  heart, 
not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  offence,  but 
stand  upon  the  best  defensive  guard. 


only  to  stand  i 

Sidney. 

I  have  equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  of  offence. 

Rkhardam. 

Offe'nceful.  adj.  [offence  and full.]  In- 
jurious ;  giving  displeasure. 

It  seems  your  most  offenafal  act 
Was  mutually  committed.  sUnhp.  Mens,  far  Men*. 

OFFB'»iCELE8s,t  adj.  [from  offence.]  Un- 
offending; innocent. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punish- 
ment more  in  policy  than  in  malice  j  even  so  a* 
one  would  best  his  offenetiett  dog  to  affright  an 
imperious  lion.  Sknlap.  OtMh. 

I  shall  endeavour  it  may  be  offcnccUu  to  < 
men's  ears.  JfiUon,  Apol.for  $n 

To  OrrK'ND.  v.  a.  [qffendo,  Lauj 
1.  To  make  angry  ;  to  displease. 

If  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  I 
Feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Three  aorta  of  men  my  soul  hateth,  and  I  am 
greatly  ffrndcj  at  their  life.  Ecctu*.  12V.  3. 

The  emperour  himself  came  running  to  the 
place  in  his  armour,  severely  reproving  tlwm  of 
cowardice  who  had  fonaken  the  place,  sod 
grievously  offended  with  them  who  bad  kept  such 
m  gligcnt  watch.       _  KnaUe*,  Hilt,  of  Ike  Turin. 

Gross  sint  are  plainly  seen,  and  ««ly  svolded 
by  person*  that  profew  rel  igiou.  But  the  indis- 
creet sod  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful 
things,  as  it  doe*  not  shock  and  offend  our  con- 
cdences,  so  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  at  all 
is. 
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2.  To  assail ;  to  attack. 

He  m  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  m> 
to  offend  blin  thai  by  an  unlucky  blow  thv  poor 
PhlTmenun  Ml  dead  at  his  feet.  Sidney. 

'i.  To  transgress ;  to  violate. 

Many  fear 

More  to  (tffind  the  law.  At/lad*. 
I.  To  injure. 

Cheaply  yoo  sin,  and  puoith  crimes  with  ease, 
Not  M  the  offended,  but  th'  oiicndeT*  please. 

Dryden. 

To  Offp/nd.  v.  n. 

I.  To  be  criminal ;  to  transgress  tbc  law. 
This  mau  thai  of  earthly  nwttcr  roiikcth  graven 
i  himself  to  Ojftud  above  all  other*. 

K  M.  sir.  I  J- 
mil  keep  the  "hole  law,  and  yet 
of,-**  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all. 

.'antrt,  ii.  IO. 

'Die  bishops  therefore  of  the  cburrh  of  England 
did  nowayi  offend  by  receiving  from  the  Honian 
church  into  our  divine  service,  such  materials, 
circumstances  or  ceremonies  a*  were  religious  and 
good.  tr'AiTi--. 
'£.  To  cause  anger. 

I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  giro  it. 

Skaktptarr,  A".  Lear. 

3.  To  commit  transgression ;  with  agBiiut. 

Our  language  in  extremely  imperfect,  and  in 
many  Instance*  it  afcndi  ognuut  every  part  of 
grammar.  oVx/l. 

Offf/sdf.ii.  n.  s.  [from  offend."] 

1 .  A  criminal ;  one  who  nas  committed  a 
crime ;  a  transgressor ;  a  guilty  person. 

AU  that  watch  fur  iniauity  an  cut  o4T,  that  make 
a  man  an  ttffetulcr  for  a  word.  It.  nil.  21. 

Kvcry  actual  sin,  beeidca  the  three  former,  must 
he  coasiilcrcd  with  n  fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  certain 
Main,  or  blot  which  it  imprints  and  leaves  in  th* 
offender.  Perkins. 

So  like  a  Ay  the  poor  offender  din ; 
Uul  like  tbu  wasp,  the  rich  escapes  and  flies. 

lienham. 

How  shall  I  lose  the  ain,  yet  keep  the  tense, 
And  love  th'  offender,  yet  detest  th*  offence?  Pope. 

The  conscience  of  the  offender  ahall  be  sharper 
than  an  arenger's  sword.       Mckanbm,  durum. 

He  that,  without  a  necessary  cause,  ahacou 
himself  from  publick  prayers  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  church,  which  hath  always  been  thought  to  un- 
happy a  tiling,  that  it  is  the  greatest  punishment 
the  governors  of  tire  church  ran  lay  upon  the  wont 
offender.  IF*.  Dnty  of  Man. 

2.  One  who  has  done  an  injury. 

All  vengeance  cornea  too  short. 
Which  on  pursue  the  offender. 

Shaiipeart,  A*.  f.ear. 

()» f  t't, dress,  n.  t.  [from  offender.]  A 
woman  tliat  offends. 

Virginity  numbers  itself,  and  should  be  buried 
in  highway*  out  of  all  sanctified  limit  as  a  desperate 
tffendttto  against  nature.     Sludupture,  Aitt  Weil. 

Opfe'nnibi.k.»  adj.  [offenttble,  French.] 
Hurtful.    Not  in  use. 

Cot  grave,  and  S/ierwood. 

Offr'ksivis.  adj.  [ajjrntif,  Frt-nch ;  from 
qffensus,  Latin. J 

1.  Causing  anger;  displeasing;  disgust- 
ing. 

Since  iso  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience. 
Use  consolation  which  we  hereto  seem  to  and  is  but 


It  is  an  excellent  opener  fur  tlx  liver,  but 
offlmmtre  to  tba  stomach.  Ztacon,  A  "or.  But. 

'Ili«  sun  was  in  Caocer,  in  the  lustiest  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  beat  was  very  offenm<  to  me. 

Jinwn.  Trcv. 

Some  particular  acrimony  in  the  stomach  some- 
times nukes  it  off.nmf,  and  whicli  custom  at  last 
will  overcoine. 
3.  Assailant ;  not  defensive. 

He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  lie 
had  done  him,  in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent 
king  by  an  t/rwur  war  io  his  quarrel.  Bacon. 

We  enquire  concerning  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages bet  win  ilttse  military  i< 'Tenure  engines 
used  among  the  ancients,  and  those  of  these  bitter 
ages.  Wdlnnt. 

Their  avoiding,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  de- 
fensive part,  where  the  main  stress  Lies,  and 
keepinjr  themselves  chiefly  to  the  offeniire  i  per- 
petually objecting  to  the  Catholick  scheme,  in- 
stead of  clearing  up  the  difficulties,  which  clog 
their  own.  H'aterkmd. 

!OFFF/NsivF.t.Y.t  adv.  [from  tiffhuive.] 
jl.  Mischievously;  injuriously. 

In  the  least  thing  done  offentuvfy  against  the 
good  of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for 
as  our  own,  we  plainly  shew  that  we  do  not 
Ood  to  be  such  a.  indeed  Ise  is. 


>k 

CULer. 


2  Afoc.  iv.  40. 


a  men  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in 
which  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief",  ij'that 
which  we  do  to  please  God  mast,  be  for  the  mani- 
fold Offsets  thereof  affenm*  unto  him.  Hooter. 
It  shall  suffice,  to  touch  such  customs  of  the 

to  good 

.V/K-lt-HT. 

7.  Causing  pain ;  injurious. 


|     Ik  should  be  so  fur  from  svoiding  the  lista,  that  he 

ahould  rather  enter  with  inclination, 
God  lor  the  honour. 
S.  To  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward, 

Nor  shouldst  thou  offer  ail  thy  little 
Will  rich  Iokss  yield,  but o^er  more? 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  commence. 

Lyu'raachut  armed  about 
and  began  first  to  offl-r  violence. 

5.  To  propose. 

In  that  eatent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in 
remote  speculations,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  tsvyoad 
those  ide'ns  which  senw  or  reflection  nave  ntfered 
for  its  contemplation.  Jjockr. 

Our  author  offrrt  no  reason.  L/xke. 

To  O'FFER.  P. ». 

1.  To  be  present ;  to  be  at  hand ;  to  pre- 
sent itself. 

Th'  occasion  offer,,  and  the  youth  complies. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  an  attempt. 

No  Uiought  can  imagine  a  greater  heart  to  are 
and  contemn  danger,  where  danger  would  offer 
to  make  any  wrongful  thrratning  upon  him. 

Sidney. 

We  cam*  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land. 

Aire's. 


2.  So  as  to  cause 
sure. 

A  My  had  her  sight  disordered,  so  that  the 
images  in  her  hangings  did  appear  to  her,  if  the 
room  were  not  extraordinarily  darkened,  embel- 
lished »iUi  several  offensively  vivid  colours. 

Boyle  on  Colourt. 

i.  By  way  of  attack  ;  not  defensively. 

Therewith  they  in  war  offrntirety  mlglit  wound. 

Vnryljn,  Polyoll:  S.  2. 
All  I  shall  observe  on  Uiis  liead  is,  to  entreat 
the  polemlck  divine,  in  bis  controversy  with  the 
deists,  to  act  rather  irfrmirWy  than  to  defend; 
to  push  home  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and  the 
impracticability  of  theirs,  rather  than  to  spend 


17. 

Offb'nsivekess.  ». ».  [from  offensive.'] 

1.  Injuriousness;  mischief. 

2.  Cause  of  disgust. 

Hie  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound 
anil  limber  upon  Lite  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  he  explicated  with  the  greatest  eana 
and  without  any  offensttencu.  Grew,  Mtu. 

To  O'FFF.R.f  v.  a.  [orrfuan,  S«»on ;  ofero, 

Latin  ;  nffrir,  French. ] 
I.  To  present  ;  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as 

that  it  may  bo  taken  or  received. 

Some  ideas  forwardly  o^rr  <tbetnselvee  to  all 
men's  understandings  ;  some  sort  of  truths  result 
from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mbid  puts  them 
into  propositions.  i.ocke. 

Servants  placing  happiness  in  strong  drink, 
make  court  to  my  young  master,  by  offering  him 
that  which  tbey  love.  Loeit. 

The  tieauVo  women  under  the  Mogul  offer 
theinsclves  to  the  lames  at  the  death  of  their 

CoUkt. 


2.  To  sacrifice;  to  immolate;  to  present 
as  an  act  of  worship:  often  with  up, 
emphatical. 

They  g^rmf  unto  tbc  Lord  of  die  spoil  which 
they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen. 

3  (*r»n.  iv.  II. 
An  holy  priesthood  to  offer  w/i  spiritual  sa- 
crifices.   '  1  ?Vi.  ii.  5. 

Whole  herds  of  oster'ii  bulls  about  the  lire, 
And  bristlod  boars  ajul  h-lkHIj-  sf'.orp  expire. 

f>ryd<-u. 

When  a  man  is  Called  upon  to  offer  tip  himself 
irirncc,  «od  to  rvsipn  tn  ui.co  and  troth, 


One  ij^rrs,  and  in  off'rmg  makes  a  stay  ; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more. 

ttoiuW,  OV.  Wart. 
I  would  treat  the  |iope  and  his  cardinals  roughly, 
if  they  offered  to  see  my  wife  without  my  leave. 

.0ry«/o.. 

3.  With  a/  ;  to  make  an  attempt 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master,  iforon. 

I  bope  they  will  take  it  well  that  I  should  offer 
at  a  new  thing,  and  could  forbear  presuming  to 
meddle  where  any  of  the  learned  |H'u*  have  ever 
MMK'lwd  before.  Gravnt. 

Write  down  and  make  signs  to  him  to  pro- 
nounce them,  and  guide  him  by  shewing  him  by 
the  motion  of  your  own  lips  to  offer  or  one  of  those 
letters;  which  being  the  easiest,  he  will  stumble 
upon  one  of  them.  Solder. 

Hie  inas.ji]fnule  succeedctl  so  well  with  him, 
that  he  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice 
and  call  loo.  V  Estrange. 

It  contains  the  grounds  of  Ids  doctrine,  and 
offert  nl  somewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine. 

AtUrimry. 

Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy,  we  hastily 
en  gaged  in  a  war,  which  bath  Cost  us  sixty  millions. 

S*tfl. 

O'ffbb.  n.t.  [offre,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  tlieir 
face; 
Those  swell  their  | 
When  offert  are  < 

2.  First  advance. 

Force  compels  this  offer, 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.  — 
—  Mowbray,  you  overwecn  to  take  it  so  : 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  Crura  fear. 

SUutrpeaic. 
What  wouldst  beg,  Laertes, 
Tlust  shall  not  be  my  .^fer,  not  thy  asking  ? 


'dfXn^aBd 


'd.  Jtyr. 


3.  Proposal  made. 

The  ,;fferi 

Were  not  foe  him  to  give,  nor  tbetn  to  taki-. 

Daniri. 

I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  compaor. 
io  caw  they  hid  been  in  the  siege,  and  had  tlie 
same  offer  made  them  as  tbc  good  women  of  that 
place,  what  every  one  of  Uiem  would  have  brought 
off  with  her,  and  have  thought  moat  worth  the 
saving.  etdditm,  Spr<i. 

It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance, 
or  folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  farmer  tenets  upon 
rim  .i^rr  of  an  argument  which  cannot  iromediaiely 
be  answered.  Xocir. 
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The  Asians,  Eunomiant  end  Macwiomsn*,  were 

then  formally  and  solemnly  challenged  by  the  Ca- 
tholkks,  to  refer  the  natter  in  dispose  10  the  con- 
curring judgement  of  Ih*  writers  tint  liv«l  before 
the  controversy  began;  but  they  destined  the 
offer.  tTaterland. 

4.  Trice  bid;  act  of  bidding  a  price. 

When  tuck  it  high,  they  come  between, 
Making  by  second  head  their  often : 
Then  cunningly  retire  «mn , 
With  cadi  s  million  in  bb  coffer*.  Saifl- 

5.  Attempt:  endeavour. 

Many  motion!,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to 
expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  nffiri  of 
nature,  am)  cause  motions  by  consent;  •*  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain.  Bacon. 

It  is  in  the  now  of  every  one  to  make  some 
eatay,  tome  offer  and  attempt,  so  as  to  shew  Uiat 
the  heart  ia  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  i»  full 
and  big,  and  know*  itself  to  be  to,  though  it  wanta 
strength  to  bring  forth.  South,  Sen*. 

One  aec*  in  it  a  kind  of  offer  at  modern  ar- 
chitecture, but  at  the  came  time  that  the  architect 
bai  *bairn  Ma  ditlike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one 
may  iae  that  they  were  not  arrived  at  the  know- 
Icd^e  of  the  true  way.  Adduan  en  Italy. 

6.  Something  given  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgement. 

Fair  streams  that  do  vouchsafe  in  your  clear- 
ness to  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let 
tbe  tribute  offer  of  my  tean  procure  your  stay  a 
while  with  me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  last  to 
find  something  that  pities  me.  Sidney. 

O'fferable.*  adj.  [from  offer.]  That 
may  be  offered. 

Allowing  all,  that  hath  Cesar's  image  only  on 
it,  offrroM?  to  Cesar. 

IT.  Montague,  Dev.  En.  P.  I.  (1648.)  p.  124. 

O'fferer.  h.m.  [from  offer.] 
1 .  One  who  makes  an  offer. 


Of  suite  and  gift*  to  thy  renowned  wife, 


2.  One  who 
worship. 

If  the  mind  of  the  offerer 
only  thing  Ood  reapedcth. 

When  he 
Isaac,  the  place 

I  to  the  a^errr  « 


Clmpmnn 


lliis  is  tlie 

Hooker. 
to  sacrifice 


O'PFBRINO.t  n.S.  [orrpunj,  Saxon.]  A 
sacrifice  :  any  thing  immolated,  or 
offered  in  worship. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  8nd  a  heart  within  the  beau. 

Ska&spenr?, 
They  arc  polluted  offering),  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  iii  the  sacrifice.  Shakiptart 


Wben  tbou  ahalt  make  bis  soul  an  offering  for 
t  sec  bis  seed.  It.  liii.  10. 

The  gloomy  god 


sin,  be  shall  sec  1 


Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod ; 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  offering  to  Ms  queen, 
A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen.  Dryden. 

Wbst  nations  now  to  Juno's  power  will  pray, 
Or  offehngi  on  my  slighted  altars  lay  ? 

Dryden,  Vtrg. 
I'll  favour  her, 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Rencw'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.  Addison,  Colo. 

InTerior  offering,  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice.  Voting. 

0'fff.rtory.T  »•  [_offkrtoire,  Fr.}  An 
anthem  chanted  during  the  offering,  a 
part  of  the  mats ;  ana,  since  the  re- 
formation, applied  to  the  sentences  in 
th«  communion-office,  read  while  the 


OFF 

alms  are  collected:  and  hence  the  act 
of  offering. 

Wei  coude  he  red*  «  lesson  or  a  •tone, 
But  aldcrU=>t  he  sang  an  offerurie. 

Chaucer,  C.  T.  Pral. 

Then  shall  tlx  priest  return  to  the  Lord's  utile, 
and  begin  the  offertory. 

'  dmm.  Pr.  Ituiridc,  Comm.  Office. 

He  went  into  St.  Haul's  church,  where  he  made 
offertory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and 
Te  Drum  sung.  Bacon. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament  be  reduced 
to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of  primitive 
frequency,  to  once  a  m otitis  and  therewith  its 
anciently  inseparable  appendant,  the  offertory. 

Fell. 

0'FFHRTvnB.t  n.  s.  [from  offer.]  Offer: 
proposal  of  kindness.  A  word  not  now 
in  use. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  offeriuret  of  tby 
love,  even  wben  we  were  thine  enemies. 

King  Charier. 

The  people's  good  should  be  first  considered ; 


bribe  of  more  offeriuret.  lldt.  EicmocMm.  cb.  it. 

O'FFICE.  n. ».  [_qffice,  Fr.  officiant,  Lat.] 
1.  A  publick  charge  or  employment;  ma- 


Too  have  contirv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season 'd  e^'ice,  wu\  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.    Shnktp.  CorioL 
Mrtlumght  ihi<.  Half,  mine  .T^cc-taul^e  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.  S'iakxjienre,  Hen.  VI. 

The  insolence  of  office.  Shakeneare. 
Ii  it  the  magistrate's  office,  to  bear  causes  or 
suits  at  law,  and  to  decide  thcro  ?  Kettlewrth. 

2.  Agency  ;  peculiar  use. 

All  tilings  Uiat  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office.  Skedtrpearc,  K.  Lear. 

In  this  experiment  tbe  several  intervals  of  the  | 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms,  I 
every  interval  producing  the  phenomenon  of  one! 
prism.  AVieton,  O/tftdb.l 

3.  Business ;  particular  employment. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  tbe  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  ia  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth.  MiUon,  p.  I,. 

4.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. 

Wolves  and  bears 
Casting  their  sava^L'tii."»a  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shalapeare,  fr  int.  Tate. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  sec  you  are  obsequious  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  requital  to  a  liair's  breadth ; 
not  only  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the 
aecoustrcrr.ent,  compl  Lament,  and  ceremony  of  it. 

S'-nb-tpearc,  M.  tt'met  of  Ifiiidi  '?. 
I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  yon. 

ShoJttpeort. 

Tbe  wolf  look  occasion  to  do  the  foi  a  good 

irffirr.  L  Ettrnn^r. 

You  who  your  pious  officet  employ. 
To  save  the  relique*  of  abandon'd  Troy. 

Dryden,  Prrg. 

5.  Act  of  worship. 

Tliis  gate 

Instructs  you  how  to  adore  Uie  heavens,  and  bows 
you 

To  morning's  lioly  office.    Shattptart.  CymUU>\r. 

6.  Formulary  of  devotions. 

Whosoever  lath  children  or  servants,  let  him 
take  care  that  they  sav  their  prayers  before  they 
begin  their  work :  the  Lord's  prayer,  tbe  ten  com- 
maodroent*.  and  tbe  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for 
ttii-m,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  mora  regular  offic 

Bp.  Taylor. 

7.  Rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular business. 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the 
In  fewer  office*  I  at  least  dsrsi>.t 
To  build  at  all.  Mai^rr,  Hen.  J 1 


OFF 

Let  offices  "tarnl  st  ditlancc,  with  soroo  low  gal. 
lories  to  peas  from  them  to  tbe  palace  itself. 

Aaron. 

8-  {.Qffieina,  Latin.] 
is  transacted. 

What  shall  good  old  York  arc  there, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnivh'd 
L'npeopled  qfftcei,  untrodden  stones  ? 

Stlaktjetm,  Rich.  II. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not 
but  liear  of  these  scruples  in  tbe  king's  conscicncr, 
yet  as  If  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  wore  in 
several  officet,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VII. 
He  had  set  up  a  kind  of  office  of  address ;  his 
general  corrwponuencin  by  Istters.  Fell. 

To  O'ffice.  t>.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
perform ;  to  discharge  ;  to  do. 

I  wi,l  Lil1  prune,  although 
Hie  air  of  Paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  offie'd  all.         Sfcuripearr,  AtFt  aeU. 

O'fficer.  n.  t.  [qfficier,  French.] 

1 .  A  man  employed  by  the  publick. 

'Tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place.  Shabprarr. 

Submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officcrt,  ami  be  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censare.         Shaktpenre^  CoriJ. 

The  nest  morning  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  to  conduct  us  to  the 
stranger's  house.  Bacon. 

If  it  should  fall  into  tbe  French  hands,  all  the 
princes  would  return  to  he  the  several  officer*  of 
his  court.  Trr\r-U. 

As  a  magistrate  or  great  i^jlcer  he  locks  himself 
up  from  all  approaches.  Smith,  Sertn. 

Birds  of  prey  are  on  emblem  of  rapacious  officeri . 
A  superior  power  takes  away  by  violence  from 
them  that  widen  by  violence  they  took  away  from 
others.  L'Ettmnge. 

Since  he  has  appointed  offarrt  to  hear  it,  a  suit  at 
law  in  ttvctf  mu*t  nc«ls  be  i 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army.  t 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  tbe  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail  d  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back. 

1  summon'd  all  my  officer!  in  haste, 
All  came  rcsolv'd  to  die  in  my  defence.  Dryden. 

11k  bad  disposition  be  made  in  landing  his  men, 
shews  him  not  only  to  be  much  ioferiour  to  Ptrni- 
pey  as  a  sea  officer,  but  to  have  bad  little  or  no 
skill  in  that  elauwnt,  Armiihnol. 

3.  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehending 
criminals,  or  men  accountable  to  the 
law. 

The  thieves  arc  possest  with  fear 


Motifiesre,  Hen,  IV. 
We  charge  you 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officer!. 

SMktpeare,  Hen.  YJ. 

O'fficbrbtk  adj.  [from  officer.]  Com- 
manded ;  supplied  with  commanders. 

Whet  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered 
by  Irish  papists  and  outlaws.  Additon,  Freeholder. 

Offi'cial.  adj.   {official,  French;  from 
office.] 

1.  Conducive;  appropriate  with  regard  to 
use. 

In  tins  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and 
other  pnrts  rtjiin.d  unto  nutrition,  which,  were  it* 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provisions 


2.  Pertaining  to  a  publick  charge. 

The  tribunes 
Endue  you  wkh  the  people's  voice.  Remains 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  iaveated,  you 

I  senate.         Sndlctpeorc,  CotHl, 
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Orn'ciAL.  n.  *. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the 
cognizance  of  causes  is  committed  by 
•uch  as  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Atfiiffe. 

A  poor  man  found  a  priest  over  familiar  with 
his  wife,  and  because  he  spake  it  abroad  and  could 
not  prove  it,  the  priest  sued  Mm  before  the  tushou'* 
official  fur  defamation.  Canvkn. 

Officially.*  adv.  [from  official.] 

1.  By  authority. 

Soma  bitterness  it  officially  squeezed  into  CTcry 
nun's  cup  for  bia  soul's  health. 

Sleme,  Serm,  on  Penances. 

2.  Agreeably  to  the  duties  of  an  office ; 
by  virtue  of  an  office. 

Orri'ciAi.TY.  «.  s.   [offieialite,  French; 
from  official.']    The  charge  or  post  of 
an  official. 
The  office  of  an  tffkiahy  to  an  archdeacon. 

Aylife. 

To  Opri'ciATe.  v.  a.  [from  office.]  To 
give  in  consequence  of  office. 

All  brr  numbrr'd  Han  that  seem  to  roll 
Space*  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  tbelr  twin  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  Ihia  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot 

MUtan,  P.  L. 

To  Officiate,  v.  n. 

1.  To  discharge  an  office,  commonly  in 
worship. 

No  minister  officiating  in  the  church,  can  with 
a  good  conscience  omit  any  port  of  that  which  is 
commanded  by  toe  aforesaid  law.  Sanderson. 

Who  of  the  Irishop*  or  prietta  that  officiate!  at 
the  altar,  in  the-  place*  of  their  sepulchres,  ercr  aaid 
we  offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul  ?  StUlingJtrrl. 

To  prove  curates  no  servants,  is  to  rescue  tliciii 
from  that  contempt  which  they  will  certainly  fall 
into  under  this  notion;  which  considering  the 
number  of  pcr^oos  officiating  tliis  way,  mu<t  be 
eery  prejudicial  to  religion.  Collier. 

2.  To  perform  an  office  for  another. 
Ornci'.VAL.f  adj.  [from  officina,  a  shop.] 

Used  in  a  shop,  or  belonging  to  it :  thus 
officinal  plants  and  drugs  are  those  used 
in  the  shops. 

I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
awe  by  lacr  a;id  embroideries. 

■   ,  No.  193. 


OFFICIOUS,  adj.  [officieux,  French;  off- 

ciosus,  Latin.] 
1.  Kind;  doing  good  offices. 

Yet,  not  to  earth  are  tbote  bright  lui 
Offiooui;  but  to  thefi  earth'i  habitant. 


P.  L. 

%  Importunately  forward. 

Yuu  are  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  ■corn*  your  services.  Snakspeare. 

At  Taunton  tlwy  killed  in  fury  an  efltcwsii  and 
eager  commissioner  for  the  .ubaidy. 

Bacon,  Hen.  VH. 
Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officious,  but  my  forward  caret 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 

Addison. 

OpFi'ciousLT.f  adv.  [from  officious.] 
1.  Importunately  forward. 

Tliia  waa  the  rare  morsel  so  officinale  snatched 
up.  MUUin,  Areopagttica. 

The  most  corrupt  are  most  obsequious  grown, 
And  those  they  acorn'd,  officiously  they  own. 

Dryden. 

l'lntt'rinj.  croud*  ojfici.iutly  uppc.ir, 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year. 

DryJcn. 


OFF 

2.  Dutifully  ;  with  proper  service. 
Trusting  only  upon  our  Saviour,  wo  i 
and  justly,  gratefully  and  offlcumsty. 

vol.  iii.  S  >• 

S.  Kindly ;  with  unasked  kindness. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurst, 
And  led  to  living  streams  to  aueoch  their  thin*. 

Dryden 

Orri'ciousNlws.  n.  t.  [from  officious.] 

1.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or 
endeavour.    Commonly  in  an  ill  sense 

I  shew  my  offieiousness  by  an  offering,  though 
1  betray  my  poverty  by  the  measure.  SoiiuV. 

2.  Service. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  mi- 
nisterial offieiousness  as  in  the  os,  ~ 
as  in  tlte  eagle. 

O'FFiNc.f  ».  [from  off.]  The  act  of 
steering  to  a  distance  from  the  land. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  Offing  implies  out  at 
sea,  or  at  a  competent  distance  from  the 
shore.  Dr.  JIawkesworth. 
M'c  bad  by  noon  a  pretty  good  offing. 

Carteret's  Voyage, 

O'ffset.  n.  *.  [off  and  set.]  Sprout ; 
shoot  of  a  plant. 

They  are  multiplied  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  alto  by  tbc  root,  producing  offsets  or  creeping 
under  ground.  Bay. 

Some  plants  are  raised  from  any  part  of  the  root, 
others  by  officii,  and  in  others  the  branches  set  in 
the  ground  will  take  root.  Locke. 

OrFscoi/nisa.  n.  s.  [off  and  scour.]  Re- 
crement ;  part  rubbed  away  in  cleaning 
any  thing. 

Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscourinc  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Lam.  iii.  45. 

Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  very  filth 
of  the  world,  and  die  off-touring  of  all  things. 

O'ffscum.*  adj  [off  and  scum.] 
vile. 

A  moat  vile  game, 
of  men.  7V.  of  Soaaani,  ( 162C.)  p.  807. 

0'FFSPKis<i.t  n.  s.  [off  and  spring.]  Sax. 
ojTppmj.  Spenser  has  placed  the  ac- 
cent on  the  lost  syllable,  F.  Q.  iii.  ix. 
44.] 

1.  Propagation;  generation. 

All  things  eovt-tuur  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being 
ever,  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally, 
doth  seem  to  continue  itielf  by  off  tyring  and  pro- 
pagation. Hooker. 

2.  The  thing  propagated  or  generated; 
children ;  descendants. 

When  the  fountain  of  man  kind 
Did  draw  corruption,  and  God's  curse,  by  sin ; 

This  was  a  charge,  that  all  bis  heirs  did  bind, 
And  all  bis  offqtring  grew  corrupt  therein.  Dorics. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  of  tyring,  and  our  wncs  are  kne 


OFT 


nown. 
Jhyden. 

His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  not 
to  mention  the  offipriug  of  other  deities. 

Addison,  Sjxa. 

3.  •'reduction  of  any  kind. 

Though  both  fell  before  their  buur, 
Time  on  their  offspring  bath  no  power ; 
Nor  Ore  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast. 
Nor  death's  dark  vail  their  days  o'crcast.  Den/iam. 

To  OFFU'SCATE.f  v.  a.  [offvsat, 
To  dim ;  to 


OFFuscA'TiON.t  «...  [from  qffiuscatt.] 
The  act  of  darkening. 

Is  this  the  honour  which  man  Inth  by  being  a 
little  world,  that  he  bath  these  earthquakes  In  him- 
self, sudden  shakings;  these  h'glitninjrs,  sudden 
flashes -,  these  thunders,  sudden  noises;  these 
edypsea,  sudden  ofmcatim,  and  darkniiurs  of  his 
senses.  Ac.  ?  JUnne,  Devot.  p.  6. 

Orr.f  adv.  (oft,  Saxon  ;  ufta,  Goth,  oft, 
Ice!,  from  of,  oft,  too  much.  Sereniu*. 
In  the  superlative,  of  test.]  Often;  fre- 
quently; not  rarely;  not  seldom. 

In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. 

2  Cor,  ii.  23. 

It  may  be  a  true  faith,  far  so  much  as  it  is ;  it 
is  one  part  of  true  faith,  which  i.  oft  mistaken  for 
the  whole.  Hammond. 

Glory  and  popular  praise. 
Rocks,  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  wreck'd. 

Milton,  P.  K. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  site  smiln  estends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pipe. 

O'sTEN.f  adv.  [from  orr,  Saxon ;  in  the 
comparative,  qfieiter,  qftner  ;  super- 
lative, oflenest,  oftnest.]  Oft ;  frequent- 
ly ;  '"any  times ;  not  seldom. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 
Qftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  liv'd.       Shalsiiaare,  MaclctA. 
In  journeying  ,/lcn.  -2  Cor.  ii.  86. 

He  sent  far  him  the  oftencr.        Acu,  »iiv.  86. 
A  lusty  black-brow'd  girl,  with  forehead  broad 
and  high, 

That  often  had  bcwitciit  the  sea-gods  with  her  eye. 

Drayton. 

Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author, 
than  as  a  consul  of  Rome,  and  don  not  oftner  tslk 
of  the  celebrated  writers  of  our  own  country  in 
former  ages,  than  of  any  among  their  contempo- 
raries? Addison,  Freeholder. 

O'ften.*  adj.  Frequent. 

Our  merciful  God  first  visited  this  people  in 
great  and  often  mercy.  A ty.  Sondyt,  Serm. 

Uie  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 
thine  <f)cn  infirmities.  |  Ttm.  v.  33. 

See,  by  often  trials,  what  turn  they  lake. 

I*cte  tnt  EJucat.  f  6«. 

O'ftbnxess.*  n.  *.  [from  often,]  Fre- 
quency. 

Degrees  of  well-doing  there  could  be  none, 
caccpt  in  the  seldomneu  and  «ftenntst  of  doing 
well.  Hooker. 

Oktksti'mes.  adv.  [often  and  timet.  From 
the  composition  of  this  word  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  that  oft  was  once  an  ad- 
jective, of  which  often  was  ihe  plural; 
which  seems  retained  in  the  phrase  thine 
often  infirmities.  See  Optex.]  Fre- 
quently ;  many  times ;  often. 

Is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity  a  matter 
needless,  to  be  so  oftentimes  imulioned  and  opcocd 
in  the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe 
to  God,  our  publick  prayer  1  Heokrr. 

The  difficulty  was  by  what  means  they  could 
ever  arrive  to  places  oftentimes  so  remote  from  the 
ocean.  Woodward. 

It  ia  equally  necessary  tliat  there  should  be  a 
future  state,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and 


solve  the  present  irregularities  of  Providence, 
whither^lhe  ue^tnen  be  oft,  ntt,.*t  ca,],,^,^,,. 


Optti'me*.  adv.  [oft 
qucntly ;  often. 


and  times.]  Fre- 


offusquer,  French.] 
to  darken. 

Divdaining  and  despising  all  vice  and  laziness,  t 
which  offuseale  and  diffame  the  children  of  good  I 
»odroepke,  Fr.  Gnmm.  (16i«,)  p.  364.  I 
20 


t^Knsfj  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self^steem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  manag'd.  ■  UtUan,  P.  L. 

Ofltmcs  before  1  hither  did  resort, 
Cbann'd  wiui  tbc  conversation  of  a  man 
Who  led  a  rural  life.  Lhyden  and  Lee. 
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Oodoa'stich.*  n.  *.  [*y»»»c  and  r&*c,  Gr.] 
A  poem  of  eight  lines. 

Hit  request  to  Diana  in  as  bcststich,  and  her 
mm  in  an  ogetoasnca,  hexameter*  and  penta- 
meter*,—  are  in  flic  British  story. 

SrlnVn  on  Drayton's  Pefy.Jb  S.  1. 
It  will  not  b*  much  oat  of  the  bias  to  insert,  is 
this  w&vtuvrut,  a  few  »nn  of  the  Latin  which  wa» 
kpoken  ia  that  aft. 

Hoveii.  Inter.  Far.  Tree,  p.  143. 

Oge'e/H  «.  t.  [ogit*.  aagir*,  Fr.  Cot- 
Ogi've.  f  grave.]  A  sort  of  mouldW 
in  architecture,  consisting  of  a  round 
and  a  hollow ;  almost  in  the  form  of  an 
S,  and  is  the  same  with  what  Vitruvius 
culls  crma.    Curia  reversa.  is  an  ogee 

*-'"n  ■  ™  •         ^^••■•w      •  ^  "        **af     • **'     •*-•  *  ry 

with  the  hollow  downward..  Harris. 
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OeoANr'TtoN.*  «.  «.  [ogptntnw,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  snarling  like  a  (log  ;  - 


grumbling. 

Nor  will  I  abstain,  notwiihi.tinding  your  aggart 
nitian,  to  follow  the  steps  and  practice  of  antiquity. 
Afusnstogu,  Apfi.  to  Cm.  { 1G35.)  p.  888. 
O'giian.'  n.  t.    A  particular  kind  of 
stegapography,   or  writing  in  cipher, 
practised  by  the  Irish. 

King  Charfea  1.  corresponded  with  tb*  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  when  in  Ireland,  in  tbe  eyAcm  cipher. 

jistle,  Orig.  ana*  /Vog .  of  Writing,  rh.  6. 

To  O'CiLE.  v.  a.  [oogh,  an  eye,  Dutch.] 
To  view  with  side  glances,  as  in  fond- 
ness ;  or  with  a  design  not  to  be  heeded. 

From  ttuir  high  scaffold  »itlt  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  "gimg  all  their  audience,  then  they  speak. 

Whom  is  )m  ogtrng  yonder?  himself  in  hi,  look- 

Oota-*  a. «.  [from  the  verb.]  A  side 
glance. 

I  tench  the  church  rgls  in  thr  morning,  and  the 
playlnrose  ogle  by  candle-light.  I  have  also 
brought  over  with  me  a  new  flying  ogle  fit  for  the 
ring.  Addison,  Spec:.  No.  AC. 

O'oler.  a  *.  [ooghder,  Dutch.]  A  aly 
gazer ;  one  who  views  with  side  glances. 

Upon  the  dilute  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
agUrt  "tared  the  fair  an  in  the  neck  rather  than  in 
tbe  face.  .4<t.tmm. 

Jack  waa  a  prodi^im*  o^lerj  be  would  ogle 
you  the  outside  of  hu  eye  Inward,  and  the  white 
upward.  ArhaOuug. 

O'ohiso.*  a.  «.  [from  the  verb.]  Practice 
of  viewing  with  side  glance*. 

If  the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right?  Could  they  talk 
of  tbe  different  aspects  and  rooj  u  nctioos  of  planets, 
they  need  nut  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon 
ogtmgs,  and  clandestine  marriage*.  Addirnn. 

If  we  inspect  into  the  usual  process  of  modern 
courtship,  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  in  a  devout 
tarn  of  the  eyes,  called  ogling,     SvM,  Fragment. 

The  speech  from  the  throne.  In  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  179*,  threw  out  actings  and  glance-, 
of  tenderness  Burke  on  a  Retinae  /Voce. 

O'olio.  n.  *.  [from  osVa,  Spanish.]  A 
dish  made  by  mingling  different  kinds 
of  meat ;  a  medley ;  a  hotchpotch. 

These  general  motives  of  the  common  grxxl,  I 
wfll  not  to  mochas  once  offer  up  to  your  lordship, 
though  (hey  hare  still  the  upper  cud ;  yet,  like 
great  ogfioe,  they  rather  make  a  shew  than  provoke 
appetite.  Suciltng. 

where  is  there  such  an  cgao  or  medley  of  various 
opinions  in  the  world  again,  as  those  men  enter- 
tain in  their  service,  without  any  scruple  as  to  the 
diversity  of  their  sects  and  opinions?  Jfmg  Caorifs. 

He  that  keeps  tin  open  house,  should  consider 
that  there  are  agios  of  guests,  as  well  aa  or  dishes,  | 
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sad  that  the  liberty  of  a  comtUdo  talfeisasgcod 
aa  a  tacit  inrinuion  to  all  sons  of  intruders. 

0'o«e.»  in,  $.  [vgrt,  Preach.]  An  hna- 
O'ORtsa.  /    ginarj-  monster  of  the  East. 

Tlie  prince  heard  enough  to  convince  hrm  of  bis 
danger,  and  then  perceived  diat  the  lady,  who 
called  herself  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  king,  was 
egress,  wife  to  one  of  tlioie  savage  demons, 
tiiogrt;  who  stay  in  remote  places,  and  make 


calle 

use 

Jiaaaengcrs. 

Trand.  of  JmUon  Nights'  Entertainment!. 
O'oRBSsaavt  n,  *.  [In  heraldry.]  Cannon 
balls  of  a  black  colour.  Ainrnorth. 

Argent  two  bcuds  sabie  bet  win  two  emrtttts. 

^risaeir,  «er*.tL4l7. 

Oh.  inttrjett.  An  exclamation  denoting 
pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

Ok  me  !  all  the  horse  bare  got  over  the  river, 
what  alssH  we  do  I  Walton,  stngUr. 

My  eyes  tutafess  it, 
My  every  action  speaks  my  heart  alwid  ; 
But,  oa,  die  madncas  of  my  high  attempt 
Speaks  louder  yet  •  Zhylen.Sfian.  Friar. 

OIL.f  n.  m.  [asl,  Saxon;  aieu,  doth,  from 
a7«,ignem  sostentare.lhre,  and  Screnius. 
Oti,  Tcut.  oleum,  Lat.  IXauw,  Gr.] 

1.  The  juice  of  olives  expressed. 

Bring  pure  off  olive  beaten  for  the  light. 

A.  ssvil.  SO. 

2.  Any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter. 

In  most  birds  there  is  only  one  gland ;  in  which 
are  diver*  cell*,  ending  in  two  ur  uW  larger  ceila, 
lying  under  the  oipple  of  tbe  oaf  bag. 

Xtevnam,  Pkys.  TksaL 

3.  The  juices  of  vegetables,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  drawn  by  the  still,  that  will 
not  mix  with  water. 

Oil  with  chemists  called  sulphur,  is 
the  second  of  their  hypostatical,  and  of 
the  true  five  chymical  principles.  It  ia 
an  inflammable,  unctuous,  subtile  sub- 
stance, which  usually  rises  after  the 
spirit.  The  chemists  attribute  to  this 
principle  all  diversity  of  colours.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  oU ;  one,  which  will 
swim  upon  water,  as  oil  of  anniseed  and 
lavender,  which  the  chemists  call  essen- 
tial ;  and  another  kind,  which  probably 
is  mixt  with  salts,  and  will  sink  in  water, 
as  the  oil  of  guaiacum  and  cloves. 

Harris. 

After  this  upreaeed  oil,  w»  made  trial  of  a 
distilled  one;  and  tor  that  purpose  made  choice  of 
tbe  common  oil  or  spirit.  Boyle. 

A  curious  artist  long  innr'd  to  toila 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combe,  and  fragrant  nils. 
Whether  by  chance,  or  by  tome  Kud  inspired, 
So  touch  d  his  curls,  hi*  mighty  soul  was  nr'd. 

To  On.,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
or  lubricate  with  oil. 

Tbe  men  fell  a  mbbmg  of 
great  while  had  lain  esfcrf.  ratten, 

Amber  wnl  attract  straw*  thus  euW,  it  will  con- 
vert die  needle*  of  dials,  made  either  of  braes  or 
iron,  although  tbey  b:  much  tUtd,  tot  in  thoae 
needle*  cotniating  free  upon  their  centre  there  can 
be  no  adhealon.  irrnrss,  VtUg.  Err. 

Swift  ails  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Oi'icolodr.  a.  t.  [oil  and  oofowr.]  Co- 
lour made  by  grinding  coloured  sub- 
stances in  oil. 
OUctUmrt,  after  tlwy  arc  brought  to  their  due 
may  be  preserved  long  in  some  degree  of 
under 


OLD 

Oi'iait.*  it.  t.  [from  o&]  One  who 
trades  in  oils  and  pickles.  This  word 
ia  in  Huloet.   We  now  say  oilman. 

Oi'liotmb.  n.  t.  [from  ostw.]  Unotaoas- 
ness  ;  greasynest ;  - 
to  that  of  oil. 

Basil  bath  (at  aa 
oshViess,  if  drawn  form  by  the  sun,  wil 

Wine  is  inuumxsable,  so  at  it  hath  a  kird°of 


uoctuous  bodies  and  s 
Mhnru  is  evident,  he  nametli  nidor. 

Broom,  Fss|e.  Err, 
Chyle  baa  the  asmc  principles  as  milk,  viscidity 
from  the  caseous  part*,  an  aasoj  from  the  butyra- 
ceoui  parts,  and  an  acidity  from  lb*  urtareous, 

Floyrr 

The  flesh  of  animal*  which  live  upon  other  ani- 
mal*, is  most  aotiadd  j  tlwugh  oflensive  to  the 
stomach  MHnetimes  by  reason  of  then- eifiness. 

ArbxUhnoi  on  Ahsnrnlt. 

Oi'lmah.  a.  i.  [oU  and  man.]    One  who 
trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 

Oi'lshop.  a.  $.  [ot7  and  shop.]  A 
where  oils  and  pickles  are  sold. 

Oi'tY.  adj.  [from  o*?.] 

1.  Consisting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil. 

Tbe  cloud,  if  it  were  «h/  or  fatty,  trill  not  dis- 
charge •  not  because  it  stick eth  faster,  but  because 


oil. 


me,  and  fire  upon 
ihsctm,  ATut.  Hist. 


Watry  ru balances  are  more  apt  to  petrify  than 
.  Baca*. 

Flame  is  gTasscr  Lhau  gross  fire,  by  reason  af 
the  mixture  with  it  of  that  viscous  nsTy  mstter, 
which,  being  drswn  out  of  the  wood  and  candle, 
serres  for  fewel. 

2.  Fatty;  greasy. 

•ms'oih,  rmcaria- 
I  him  forth. 


as  PauTaj 

ir. 

A  plant,  y filler. 

A  tree.    It  grows  as 
of  a  ship.  Tbe 


Go  caUl 

Oi'ltobain.  m.  ». 

Ol'LYPALM.  n.t. 

high  as  the 

inhabitants  make  an  oil  from  tbe  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  and  draw  a  wine  from  the 
body  of  the  trees,  which  inebriates  ;  and 
with  the  rind  of  these  trees  they  make 
mats  to  lie  on.  Miller. 
To  OlNT.f  v.  a.  [oincttr,  ointer,  old  Fr. 
from  tmctut,  Lat.]  To  anoint ;  to  smear 
with  something  uoctuous.  Huloet. 
Omnwg  (them)  with  honey  in  tbe  tun. 

JKosntr,  Kevoge  to  we  Xevaiu,  (1650,)  p.  94, 
They  ohu  their  naked  limb*  with  mother'd  oil, 
Or  from  the  fount*  where  living  sulphur*  boil, 
They  mis  a  medicine  to  foment  their  limbs. 

Drydrn. 

Ismams  was  not  wanting  to  the  war, 
Directing  ousted  arrow*  from  afar; 
And  death  with  poison  arm'd.        i>yoVn,  Atn. 

Oi'mtmeht.  n.  *.  [from  ojW.]  Unguent; 
unctuous  matter  to  smear  any  thing. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ainf  stent  gave, 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corps*  appoinie-l  for  the  grave. 

Sprnsrv. 

CetBH.  a  t.  [See  Ochre.]   A  colour. 

And  Klsius  taking  for  his  younglings  carit, 
Lest  greedy  eye*  to  them  might  challenge  lay,- 
Bu»>  with  otrr  did  their  shoulder*  mark.  Sidney. 
Red  near  it  one  of  the  moat  heavy  colour*  j 
r  o*er  is  not  to,  because  it  it  clearer. 


Drylrn,  J)ufttinoy. 

OLD.f  adj.  [ealb.  alb,  fib,  Saxon;  from 

ylban,  tlban,  senescere.    Sec  Eld.] 
1.  Past  the  middle  part  of  life ;  i 
5  * 
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OLD 

To  old  age  since  you  yourself aspire, 
Let  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire.  Sidney. 

He  wooes  high  and  law,  young  tad  M.  Skaktp. 

Wanton  m  girti,  n  old  wires  6b»lou«.  CeuWry. 

"Hi  gnatl?  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told. 
The  melancholy  new*  that  we  grow  oJd.  rosing. 

2.  Decayed  by  time. 

Hiy  raiment  wand  not  old  upon  thee. 

.Drut.  vUL  4. 

3.  Of  long  continuance  ;  begun  long  ago. 

When  Gardiner  was  sent  ovrr  sa  aroba*«<U>r 
iolo  Prance,  wltli  great  pomp,  he  spoke  to  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
him  Onmdntf  Ami 

4.  Not  new. 

Yc  dull  cat  of  the  old  store.     Levii. xxvi.  10. 

The  vine  bcarrth  roan!  grapes  when  it  ii  young ; 
but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  it  old ; 
for  that  the  juice  is  better  concocted. 

Boon,  Xut.  Hut. 

5.  Ancient ;  not  modern. 

The  Gcnoeae  are  cunning,  industrious,  and 
inured  to  hardship ;  which  was  the  character  of 
the  old  Llgurian*.  *fiWi*»i. 

6.  Of  any  specified  duration. 

How  old  art  thou  ?  Not  so  young,  air,  to  lova 
a  woman  for  tinging ;  nor  so  oM  to  doat  on  her 
for  any  thing.  I  bare  yean  on  my  back  forty- 
eight.  S'Suirrfvtatt,  K.  Lear. 

Plead  you  to  me.  fair  dame,  I  know  you  not, 
In  Epliesus  I  am  but  two  hours  aid. 
As  strange  unto  your  town  a*  to  your  talk. 

He  did  enfold 
Within  an  oro  hide,  Hca'd  at  nine  years  old. 
All  the  airit  blasts,  that  were  of  (tormic  kind*. 

Chapman. 

Any  man  that  shall  lire  to  ace  thirty  person* 
descended  of  Us  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
three  years  old,  makes  this  feast,  which  is  done  a.t 
the  cost  of  the  sink'.  Aaron. 

7-  Subsisting  before  something  else. 
Equal  society  with  them  to  bold. 
Thou  need'st  not  make  new  songs,  but  ting  the 
old.  Couiey. 
The  Lallan  king,  unless  he  shall  submit. 
Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget, 
Let  him  in  arms  the  power  of  Turnus  prove. 

He  mint  live  In  danger  of  his  house  filling 
.ilwut  hit  ears,  and  will  And  it  cheaper  to  build  Ft 
from  the  ground  in  a  new  form  ;  which  may  not 
bo  no  convenient  as  the  eld.  Smft. 

8.  Long  practised.  .... 
Then  said  i  unto  her  that  was  M  in  adulteries, 
will  ihty  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her? 

-  xaiii.  43. 


OLE 


y.  A  word  to  signify,  in  burlesque  Ian- 
!  than  enough.  Dr. 


In  dayi  of  old  there  liv'd  of  mighty  i 


fame, 


O'ldrn.  adj.  [from  old ; 
Saxon  plural.]  Ancient. 


guage,  more  than  enough, 
son.  —  It  is  a  common  expression,  in 
the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  En- 
gland, for  great,  without  burlesque  in- 
tention. 

I  shall  have  old  laughing. 

Tmg.  of  Satiman  and  Pfrteda,  (1593.) 

Hern  will  be  old  utis ;  it  will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem.  Sbatqvnrc. 

Here's  a  knocking  Indeed;  if  a  man  were 
porter  of  hell  gnu-,  be  should  lure  old  turning  ' 
key. 

10.  Of  <M. 
timet. 

These  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  timet 

old,  and  as  being  now  superfluous.  Hooker. 

Whether  tuch  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 
More  angels  to  create.  IfflSen,  P-  L. 

A  land  there  is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old, 
TIk  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  arc  bold  ; 
Now  call'd  lulu, from  the  leader's  name.  .Dry**. 


Dryden. 

the' 
word  is 


ere  now,  i'th'  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Snolttpeare. 

Olofa'shioned.  [otVaitd/a* A  ion.]  Formed 
according  to  obsolete  custom. 

Some  are  offended  that  I  turned  these  tales  into  | 
modern  Knglish ;  because  they  look  on  Chaucer 
aa  a  dry,  eX^baUastru'  wit,  not  worth  reviving. 

l>ryit?n. 

He  is  one  of  those  aUfaMontd  men  of  wh  and 
pleasure,  that  shew*  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage. Addison. 

O'ldisii.*  adj.  [from  old.]  Somewhat 
old.  Sherwood. 
0'LDKEss.f  «.  *.  [from  old.]    Old  age; 
antiquity ;  not  newness ;  quality  of  be- 
ing old. 

Tliis  policy  and  reverence  of  ages  makes  the 
world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times ;  keep*  our 
fortunes  from  us  till  our  otdneu  cannot  relish 
them.  .Uniipeare,  K.  Lxtr. 

We  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  not  in 
oldnets  of  the  letter.  flows,  vii.  6. 

Olea'ginous.  adj.  [oleaginus,  Lat.  from 
oleum,  oleagineux,  Fr.]  Oily ;  unctuous. 
The  sap  when  it  ant  enters  die  root,  is  earthy, 
atcry,  poor,  and  scarce  oltaguumt. 

/ifcii'i--.'  u<i  Aliments. 


O  L  I 

an  berby  and  eirvnorous  vegetable  to  become  J 
kind  of  tree.  Sir  T.  Amm,  ilutrll.  p.  28. 

To  Olpa'ct.  v.  a.  [ol/acttu,  Latin.]  To 
smell.    A  burlesque  word. 

There  is  a  machiavilum  plot, 
TW  every  nare  alfoct  it  not. 
Olva'ctory.  adj.   [olfactoire,  Fr. 
olfacio,  Latin.]    Having  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

Effluvia*,  or  invisible  ] 
bodies  at   a  dis 
olfactory  nerves. 


..} 


adj.  [olitlus,  Latin.] 
ing;  fetid. 


n.  *.  [from  oleaginous.] 


Olea'cini 
Oilincss 

In  speaking  of  the  aforgifstnijitrtt  of  urinous 
spirits,  I  employ  the  word  moat  rather  than  all. 

Boyle. 

Olia'ndeh.  n.  t.  [oleandrc,  Fr.]  The 
plant  rosebay. 

OLEA'STER.  u.  t.  [Latin.]  Wild  olive  ; 
a  species  of  olive.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  but  will  endure  the  cold  of  our 
climate,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  feet.  It  blooms  in 
June,  and  perfumes  the  circumambient 
air  to  a  great  distance.  Miller. 

O'lkoke. 

O'leous, 
Rail 

taling  or  prolifick 
saline  or  ofcose  particles  it  contains. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
In  fatcom  i.  □  «mnll  quantity  ol'  Rail,  the  ofcesu 
parts  of  tin-  chyle  being  *j«itt  most  on  tlie  fat. 

Flvyrr  on  the  Humours. 
O'ldsaid.*  adj.    [r.ld  mul  said,]  Long 
since  said  ;  reported  of  oiil. 

To  kirk  the  nar,  from  G.»l  more  for, 
lias  been  an  olJ-nid  ww. 

Syeiuer,  Stop.  Cat.  July. 

O'LDwirB.*  n.  *  [old  and  wife.]    A  con- 


j  u  great  insiuncc.  muter. 
£  }  adj-  lolcoius,  Lat.]  Oily. 

n  water  may  be  endued  with  some  vege- 
or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some 


tetnptuous 


.  s.  [old  and  wife.] 
name  for  an  old 


prating 


Krfuse  profane  and  M-trion'  fables 

I  run.  iv.  7. 
Countrymen  lighten  tbeir  toiling,  oldniret  their  , 
spinning,  mariners  tbeir  labours,  soldiers  their  J 
dangvrs,  by  their  several  musical  harmonics. 

Fotherby,  Alltrm,  p.  334. 
She  did  gallop  at  an  oldrife's  rale. 

Fmshate,  Poems,  (1676,)  p.  997. ; 

Olera'ceous."  adj.  [oleraceui,  Latin.]  | 
Like  to  potherbs. 

It  [mustard]  is  the  smallest  of  seeds  of  plants 
apt  to  grow  unto  a  lignous  substance,  and  from  ' 


O'LID. 
O'LIDOUS.  , 

In  a  civlt  cat  a  different  and  otTer 
proceeds  partly  from  it*  food,  I  bar  bring  especially 
nth,  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  ti- 
rretinn  and  alUma  separation.  Brmm. 

The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  that 
of  men's  urine;  of  which  olid  and  dnpicnble 
liquor  I  choose  to  make  an  instance,  berauet- 
chemisU  are  not  wont  to  Lake  rare  for  extracting 
the  nil  salt  of  it.  Boytt. 
Olioa'RCHICAl,*  adj.  [from  oligarchy.] 
Belonging  to  or  denoting  an  oligarchy. 

I  cannot  by  royal  favour,  or  by  popular  de- 
lusion, or  by  ohgarelacol  cabal,  elevate  myself 
above  a  certain  very  limited  point. 

Barer,  SpeerAm  Part.  (1782.) 

O'LIGARCHY.  n.  t.  [llrwxf*.]  A  form 
of  government  which  places  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  small  number ;  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy,  it,  when  men  are 
governed  indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  taught 
to  know  what  those  few  be,  whom  they  should 
obey.  JiWitey. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation  ; 
all  oligarcMiet,  wherein  a  lew  men  domineer,  do 
what  they  lisC  Burton. 

After  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
cbosc  four  hundred  men  for  administration  ol 
affairs,  who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and  were 
called  an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few  ;  under 
which  hateful  dcoominauon  they  were  soon  after 
denoted.  Ski/?. 

O'lio.  n.  t.  [olio,  Span.]  A  mixture  ;  a 
medley,   bee  Oolio. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  hia  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  has 
given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mix- 
ture of  comedy  and  tragedy. 

IJryden.  on  Drom  Poetry. 

I  am  in  a  very  chaos,  to  llunk  I  should  so 
forget  myself:  but  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I 
know  not  whet  to  do.  Osjmr.  h~ay  of  the  tTjrUt. 

O'litorv.  n.  s.  [alitor,  Latin.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Gather  your « " 
OuvA'sTKR.t  adj.  [olivastre,  Fr.]  Darkly 
brown ;  tawny. 

The  countries  of  the  Abysscnes.  Barton  ,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  lawny,  olitatter,  and  pale, 
ore  generally  more  sandy.        Bacon.  A'af.  Hist. 

Trie  Bsnnyans  are  olwaiter,  or  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion. Sir  T.  Herbert,  7'rav.  p.  45. 

0'LIVE.f  n.t.  [olive,  Fr.  olea,  Lat.  from 
the  Greek  iWtt,  liaving  the  digamma 
inserted,  i.  c.  «*x»i'Fa.  Morin.  Tlie  tree 
was  brought  into  Europe  from  Greece.] 
A  plant  producing  oil ;  the  emblem  of 
peace ;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  |>art 
obloog  and  evergreen  ;  the  flower  con- 
sists of  one  leaf,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  hollowed,  but  the  upper  part  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts  ;  the  ovary,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  cup, 
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becomes  an  oval,  soft,  pulpy  fruit, 
abounding  with  a  fat  liquor  inclosing 
an  hard  rough  stone.  MilUr, 

To  thee  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  otwt  branch  and  Uurcl  crown, 
At  likely  to  be  Meet  in  peace  and  war. 

Skaloftarc,  Hen.  VI. 

In  the  purlieu*  of  ihU  forest,  stands 
A  theepcote  feoe'd  about  with  olive  trees. 


The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  h  rat  i  in  like 
manniT  thou  shall  deal  with  thy  vineyard  and 
oftivyard.  £x.  xxiti.  II. 

Their  wftor-bearing  town.  Dryden,  Mn. 

It  ii  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  an 
allotment  far  olives  and  berba.  broom. 

O'lived.*  adj.  [from  oHvt.~\  Decorated 
with  olive  trees. 

Green  as  of  old  each  oliv'd  portal  smile*, 
And  Mill  the  Grace*  build  my  Grecian  pita  : 
My  Gothic  spire*  in  ancient  glory  n»e. 
Ami  dare  with  wonted  pride  to  rush  into  tlw  skies, 
fTorfon,  Triumph  of  Ins. 

Clla.*  n.t.  [Spanish.]    An  oglio. 

I  was  at  an  otia  snsdridn  of  hi.  making. 

B.  Jiwuwn,  Staple  of  AVuu. 

Not  to  tax  hint  for  want  of  elegance  as  a 
courtier,  in  writing  oglio  for  efts,  the  Spanish 
word.  MStm,  Eicorwdul.  %  IS. 

Olv'mpiad.*  ii.i.  [oltfmpiat,  Latin.]  A 
Grecian  epoch;  the  space  of  four 
years. 

The  Olympick  game*  were  celebrated  every 
flftli  year  j  and  the  interval  was  called  an  o/ymptcul, 
consisting  of  four  Julian  yean. 

Gregory,  JViMuet.  p.  151. 
Tlw  same  was  316  years   before  the  first 
the  reckoning  of  the  annuls  of  the 
Donne,  'fist,  vf  the  Sejstuaiiint,  p.  SOD. 

O'mbre.  n.t.  [hombrc,  Spanish.]  A  game 
of  card*  plaved  by  throe. 

He  would  w'illingly  carry  lier  to  the  play  ;  but 
0  to  lady  Ccntaurc's  and  play  1 


she  had  ratlter  go 
ombre. 

Wltcn  ombre  call 
And,  ioin'd  to  two. 


Tatier. 

is  hand  and  heart  ore  free, 
'  fails  not  to  make  three. 

Younf. 

Omb'ga.  m.  *.  [upiy*.]  The  last  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  therefore  taken 
in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the  last. 

I  am  alpha  and  omegn,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending.  Rev.  i.  8. 

O'melet.t  n.  (.  [omelette,  or  omelette,  Fr. 
M.  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  plausibly 
derives  it  from  ceuf,  an  egg,  and  ratlez, 
mingled.  But  see*  Critopuli  Emend,  et 
Animadv.  in  Meursii  Glossarium  Graeco- 
Barb.  p.  9,  "  AMTAATON.  Du.  Fresne 
placentam  esse  ait  ex  iuAoi,  seu  ex 


/■'< 


A  kind  of  i>un- 


farina  candiditsima. 
cake  made  with  egg*. 

Clary,  when  tender,  not  to  be  rejected,  and,  in 
<mJM>,  made  up  with  cream.    Etvlyn,  Atxt.  i  16. 

O'MEN.  n.  s.  [omen,  Lat.]    A  sign  good 
or  bad  ;  a  prognostick. 

Hammond  would  steal  from  Ma  fellows  into 
places  of  privacy,  there  to  say  Ids  prayers,  omens 
of  bis  fuf.ii*  pociSck  temper  ami  eminent  devotion. 

Fttt. 

When  young  king*  begin  with  acorn  of  justice, 
Tbey  make  an  amen  to  tlicir  after  reign.  Dryden. 

The  speech  had  omen  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  tlw  time  and  place. 

Ihyirn. 

Choose  out  other  smiling  hours. 
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O'mexed.  adj.  [from  omen."] 
prognostics:*. 

Fame  may  prove. 
Or  omen'd  voice,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Propitious  to  the  search.  Po}*,  Odyss. 

OME'NTUM.  it.  i.  [Latin.] 

The  cawl,  called  also  reticulum,  from 
it*  structure,  resembling  that  of  a  net. 
When  the  peritonaeum  is  cut,  as  usual, 
and  the  cavity  of  ihe  abdomen  laid 
open,  the  omentum  or  cawl  presents 
itself  first  to  view.  This  membrane, 
which  is  like  a  wide  and  empty  bag, 
covers  the  greatest  part  of  the  guts 

Quincy. 

O'mkr.  n.t.  A  Hebrew  measure  about 
three  pints  and  a  half  English.  Bailey. 

Omile'tical.*  adj.  [1u»Xwt»k*!,  Gr.  See 
Homiletical.]  Mild ;  humane ;  friend 

]y- 

Those  aaiUetieat  virtues,  silenc 
huneaty,  meekness,  doing  our  own  business. 

Farmdm,  Srrm.  (1647,)  p.  45*. 

To  O  mix  ate.  v.  ».  [ominor,  Latin.]  To 
foretoken  ;  to  shew  prognosticks. 

the  Romanists.  '       Decay  <f  Otr.  riety. 

To  O'mikatk.*  «.  n.    To  foretoken. 

I  take  no  pleasure,  God  knows,  to  mnuude  ill 
In  my  dear  nation,  and  dearer  motlier  the  Church 
of  Euglaod.        SeatonoHe  Srrm.  (164-1,)  p.  i». 

OMisA'TiON.f  n.t.  [from  ominor,  Latin.] 
Prognostick. 

The  failing  of  salt  is  an  authentick  praaagement 
of  ill  luck,  yet  the  same  was  not  a  general  prog- 
nostick of  future  evil  among  too  ancients ;  but  a 
particular  nimiurn'on  concerning  the  breach  of 


by  words,  names,  places,  times,  in 
full  of  elaborate  vanity. 
Spnur  on  Prodifjia,  p.  I  OS. 

O'mixous.  adj.  [from  omen.] 

1.  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  of  futurity  ; 

foreshowing  ill ;  inauspicious. 
Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ; 

For  (tln'stcr's  dukcdoin  i>  o'uiV'm), 


Mffforirarr,  i 
Pomfret,  thou  bloody  prison. 


VI. 


Skektpmrt,  Rich.  III. 
These  accident*  the  mora  rarely  tbey  happen, 
the  mors  ominous  an  tbey  esteemed,  because  they 
an  never  observed  but  when  sad  events  do  ensue. 

Hayuard, 
Rpving  the  Celtick  and  Iberian  fields, 
[Hej  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood. 

Miltan,  Comus. 

As  in  the  lieatben  worship  of  God,  u  sacrifice 
wtthenit  sn  liear:  w  w  uccaunteil  or^au  ivj  ;  io  in 
the  dilution  warship  of  him,  an  heart  without  a 
sacrifice  is  worthless.  South. 

Pardon  a  father's  tears, 
And  give  them  to  Charinua'  memory ; 
May  they  not  prove  as  ominotu  to  thee.  Dryden. 

2.  Exhibiting  token*  good  or  ill. 

Though  lie  had  a  good  omiiusu  name  to  have 
made  a  pence,  noljung  followed. 

Baton,  Hen.  VII. 

It  brave  to  him,  and  f>»it*4<>iij  don  appear. 
To  be  oppoa'd  at  first,  and  conquer  here.  Cowley. 

O'MmousLY.t  adv.  [from  ominous.]  With 
good  or  bad  omen. 

Phi»  Judasua  collcctelfa,  that  this  his  sublime 
and  celestial  dispositioo  was  ominvully  foretold 
him.  in  bis  very  name.  Fmherby,  Atheom.  p.  .119. 

To  me  how 


n  my ) 
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!  Old 
dt-adly  ■ 


nd  Ulield. 


Sandy' i  Chrut'i  Passion,  p.  65. 
We  tee  then  bow  credible  an  author  Manrthc 
is,  and  what  truth  there  Is  like  to  be  in  the  account 
of  JL'icient  limes  given  by  die  Egyptian  I'-Nlnao-l*. 
when  the  chief  of  there  so  Umrnubly  and  owu> 
wm*y  attunWe.  m  bis  ^^^^       j.  a. 

0'minousv;rs8.+  n.  t.   [from  ominous.] 
Tlie  quality  of  being  ominous. 

When  the  day,  set  for  Bis  audience,  came,  there 
hippmed  to  bo  such  an  eitraordioary  thunder,  and 
such  deluges  of  rain,  as  disgraced  the  show,  and 
heightened  the  opinion  of  the  imiincttmeti  of  this 
embassy.  Burnet,  Hut.  of  Ms  own  Timet,  (an- 1687.) 

Omi'ssion.  n.s.  [omissus,  Lat.] 

1.  Neglect  to  do  something ;  forbearance 
of  something  to  be  done. 

Wbilat  they  were  held  back  purely  by  doubts 
u:kl  ^ruul.-s,  :ukl  waul  of  ktiowletl^f  WLllioul  Oitir 
own  faults,  their  eatuaioA  was  fit  to  be  connived 
at.  KtttLcweU. 

If  be  has  made  no  provision  fnr  this  change,  the 
iiasuiton  con  never  be  repaired,  the  time  never  re- 
deemed, Rogers, 

2.  Neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commission 
or  perpetration  of  crimes. 

Omimon  to  do  what  is  necessary. 


The  most  natural  division  of  all  offence*,  U  into 
tlx>,e  of  omission  and  those  of  commission. 


Omi'ssivr.*  adj.  [omissus,  Lat.]  Leaving 
out ;  overpassing. 

This  silence  is  no  argument  of  their  existence, 
because  we  find  him  ffiituirw  in  other  particulars  of 
the  like  nature. 

StacJAm.se,  HUt.  of  the  BiUe,  B.  7.  cb.  4. 

To  OMI'T.  v.  a.  [omitio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  leave  out ;  not  to  mention. 

These  personal  companions  I  omit,  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a  spirit  of 
flattery.  *  Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
Who  can  owiif  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipio's  worth  ?  Dryden. 

2.  To  neglect  to  practise. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education  that 
might  make  her  the  moil  accomplitltcd  woman  of 
In*  age.  Addison. 
Omi'ttanck.  n.s.  [from  omit.]  Forbear- 
ance.   Not  in  use. 

He  said,  mine  eyes  »cr*  black,  and  my  hair 
black. 

And  now  I  urn  reinember'd,  scorn'd  at  me ! 

I  marvel  why  I  answer 'd  not  again ; 

But  that's  ail  one,  vmUtamx  is  no  quittance. 

bnahjstart. 

Omnifa'rious.  adj.  [omntfarittm,  Latin.] 
Of  all  varieties  or  kinds. 

These  particles  could  never  of  uVin^clvcs,  by 
omsujariout  kinds  of  inouon,  whether  fortuilousor 
nwcissoicaJ,  have  fallen  into  this  titible  system. 


But  if  thou 


i  drinks  wouldst  blew  ; 
^  Ihe  ordiaril,  ev  ry  hedge  and  bush^  ^ 

Omni'feroub.  adj.  [omnis  and fero,  Lat.] 
Allbearing.  Did. 

Omsi'fick.  adj.  [omnis  and  facio,  Latin.] 
All-creating. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  wives,  and  tlwu  deep, 
peace  1 

Said  than  the  Omnifici  Word,  your  discord  end. 

Milton,  i:  L. 

O'MNiroBM.f    adj.   [omni*  and  forma, 
Lat.]    Having  every  i ' 
5  *  2 
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What  else  need,  end  what  else  can  be,  the  im- 
mediate abject  of  our  utsdentnndieg,  but  the 
divine  ideas,  th«  .Tmnybrm  essence  of  Gad  ? 

iVsmi,  tlrfted.  on  Locke,  p-  31. 

The  living  five,  the  living  om«jf"trwi  seminary  of 
the  ward,  and  other  nprnuoni  of  the  like  nature. 


O  M  N 


'.*»   a.*,  [from  omni/brm^} 
Quality  of  possessing  every  shape. 
Her  aaef-eesenuel  ,mmfrrnily. 

Hurt,  Song  a/ Ike  Soul,  13.  i 
Truth  in  tiw  power,  or  faculty,  is  nothing  c 
but  a  conformity  of  it*  conceptions  or  idee*  unto 
the  natures  and  roUtaoos  of  things;  which  in  God 
we  may  call  an  actual,  steady,  immovable,  eternal 
•HMU/ermiiy,  a*  Motinus  calls  tbc  Divine  Intellect, 
frirskra.  Bp.  Ru«,  Dik.  en  Truth,  $  18. 

Omxi'oen'OUS.    adj.    [omnigenus,  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  all  kinds.  Diet. 

Omniparity,  n.  i.  [omnir  and  par,  Lat.] 
General  equality. 

Their  own  working  beads  affect,  without  com- 
mandment of  the  word,  to  wit,  omniparity  of 
churchmen.  tfhite. 

Omnipsrci'piknce.*  1  n.s.  [omnu  and  per- 
Omniperci'piency.  J     cipio,  Lat.]  Per- 
ception of  every  thing. 

This  omnipresence,  or  itmrnfterd/Htnce  terres- 
trial,  is  »n«  main  ground  or  that  religious  worship 
due  to  God,  which  we  call  invocation. 

Mtrre.  Antid.  against  Jdoi.  ch. 
All  the  modes  or  ways  of  the  communication  of 
lh»  xatw/Krcniirncy  to  taint*  or  angsl*  are  either 
wry  incredible,  if  not  impossible,  or  cjtremely 
ridiculous  as  to  any  cscusc  for  their  invocation. 

.1/urc,  Antid.  a«.vim(  Idol.  cl».  2, 

Omxiperci'pient.*  adj.  [omnu  and  per- 
cipient, Lat.]    Perceiving  every  thing. 

An  omniptreipient  omnipresence,  which  dors 
hear  and  sec  whatever  is  said  or  transacted  in  tlse 
world,  — is  a  certain  eicellency  in  God. 

Hare,  Antid.  against  litoL  ch.  2. 

0»isi>oTKXCB.t )  n.  s.  [omnipotence,  old 
Omni'potency.  ]     French;  oninipoten- 
tia,  Lat.]    Almighty  power;  unlimited 


Whatever  fortune 
Con  give  or  lake,  love  n-attti  not,  or  despisss; 
Or  by  hiv  own  omnipotence  supplies.  />rstAam, 
As  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  tbc  divine 
wisdom,'  so  this  part  of  the  lwdy  represents  the 
omnipotence  of  God,  whilst  it  is  able  to  perform 
such  wonderful  effects.  IVitkins. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power, 
and  tltat  is  ess>U>.srsicy.  Titiotun. 

How  are  thy  svrvants  blest,  O  Lord, 
How  sure  is  Uieir  defence, 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  omnipotent  ■'  Additon, 

Will  omnt/xntrncr  neglect  to  save, 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  ?  Pop*. 

Omni'potest.t  adj.  [omnipotent,  old  Fr. ; 
omnipotent,  Lat. J  Almighty ;  powerful 
without  limit;  all-powerful. 

You  were  also  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda  ;  oh  omnipotent  love  >  how  near  the  god 
drew  to  tbc  completion  of  a  goose  ! 

SkoJupeare,  Her.  Wists  of  Windsor. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  lie  omnipotent  ; 
botli  as  self- existent  and  as  immense  ;  for  be  that 
is  seJf-esistcnt,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath  the 
power  of  alt  being ;  cimol  to  Use  cause  of  all  bei  »g, 
which  is  to  tic  omnipotent.  (Srev. 


OMXI'POTENT.*  n.  t.  Oneoftb 
pcllations  of  the  Godhead. 


ap- 


Againstt 


rain 
to  rise  in  arms. 

MUun,  P.  L. 

Omni'potkmtly.*  adv.  [from  omnipotent.] 
Powerfully  without  limit. 
And,  to  dose  all,  omnipotent  kind. 

Young,  Night  Th-  0. 

Omkiphf/sbnce.-H  n.  *.  [omnt*  and  prte- 
OMNiPrt«'sescY.  1  tentia,  Lat.]  Ubiquity; 
unbounded  presence. 

lie  also 


Invisible,  yet  staid, 


Milton,  P.  L. 
enor  6U* 
MUt.m,  P.  L. 


Hslb  >jmnii"*jc,icr, 

Adam,  thou  know'sl  his 
Lands,  sea,  and  air. 

The  soul  is  involved  and  present  to  every  port : 
and  if  my  soul  can  have  its  effectual  energy  upon 
my  body  with  ease,  with  how  much  more  facility 


can  a  bring  of  immense  existence  and  vsswtfprt*. 
mce,  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  govern  a  great 
but  finite  universe  ?  Hate. 

Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  thy  self;  nor  be  only  content,  but  delight, 
to  be  alone  and  single  with  eiwm/irrsrriry. 

Brown,  Ckr.  Uor.  111.  9. 


know,  baa,  but  only  G.«d. 


aimU  Idol.  ch.  7. 

Omnipresent,  adj.  [om«i#  and  prasens, 
Lat.]  Ubiquitary  ;  present  in  every 
place, 


So  spake  the  Ontnvsstr-nf,  and  with  his  words 
II  serm  d  wrll  ple»U  AfifAw.,  P.  L. 


To  Ihee,  to  thee,  my  Uvt  distress  1  bring. 
Omniehese's  i  ial.«  adj.  [from  omnipre- 
sent.)   Implying  unbounded  pre«ence. 

His  mnnipraentiat  filling  all  things,  being  an 
inseparable  property  of  his  divine  nature,  always 
agreed  to  him.  South,  Sent.  vii.  22. 

Onm'scibnce.  I  n.  s.  [omnit  and  tcientia, 
Omni'sciescy.  \    Lat.]  Boundless  know- 
ledge ;  infinite  wisdom. 

In  all  this  misconstrurtjoa  of  ray  actions,  as  I 
have  no  judge  but  God  above  nvc,  so  I  can  bare 
comfort  to  appeal  to  his  omnisdmct.  King  CUorUi. 

Thinking  by  retireincnt  to  obscure  himself  from 
God,  Adorn  infringed  the  omnitt-imcy  and  csvm- 
ttal  ubimiity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  ho  created  all 
things,  is  beyond  and  in  them  all.  Hrvtm. 

An  immense  being  don  strangely  fill  the  soul ; 
and  Gmnijiotcncy,  mnniMeienty,  and  inlmito  ^fN.:l- 
ness,  enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  ftltly  looks  upon 
them,  Burnet. 

Since  thou  boeat'st  th'  omnuocncc  of  a  god. 
Say  in  what  cranny  of  Sebastian's  soul, 
Unknown  to  me,  so  loath'd  a  crime  Is  lodg'd  ? 

liryten. 

Omm'sciewt.  adj.  [ontnu  and  *cio,  Lat.] 
Infinitely  wise;  knowing  without  bounds; 
knowing  every  thing. 

Rv  no  means  trust  to  your  own  judgement 
atone ;  for  no  man  is  nwistswii*. 

Bacon,  Ado.  to  t'&titn. 
Whst  can  Vape  the  eye 
Of  God  all  teeing,  or  dewive  his  heart 
Omuitcteni?  Mhon,  1'.  L. 

Whatsoever  U  known,  is  some  way  present ; 
and  tlul  which  i>  preseiil,  cannot  but  be  known  by 
biin  who  is  outNrscirisf.  South. 

It  is  one  of  die  natural  notions  belonging  to  tlw 
Supreme  Being,  to  coucdre  of  him  that  he  is  om- 
niirient.  Wilkiiu. 

Omul, dent  ma-tcv,  nmuiurcseot  king, 
To  thee,  to  llicc,  my  last  distress  I  bring.  Prior. 

Omni'scious.  adj  [_omuis  and  trio,  Lat.] 
All-knowing.    Nut  in  u*e. 

1  dare  pronounce  him  nnnucious,  tliat  being 
an  atlrihuw  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead, 
and  iiKotnimmioiMe  to  any  created  substance, 


O  N 

O'MNIUM.*  it.  j.  [Latin.]    The  aggre- 
gate of  certain  portions  of  different 
stocks  in  the  pubhek  funds. 
You  are  t 


Coleman,  Polly  Um 

O'sttnuM-CATMERi/y.*  A  cant  terra' for  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or 
persona. 

At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave 
measures ;  then  the  corantoes ;  —  at  length  to 
Trcsdimore,  and  the  cushion-dance ;  and  then 
aD  the  company  dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and 
kitchen-maid  j  no  distinction.  So,  in  our  court 
in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state  were 
kept  up.  In  king  James's  time  things  were 
pretty  well.  But  in  king  Charles's  time  there  ha* 
been  nothing  but  Trenchmore,  and  tlw  cushion- 
dance,  omnwm-galncruns,  4c.  Setttm,  TaUe  Talk. 

OMdi'voRous.t  adj.  [onutuand  two,  Lat.] 
All-devouring.  Diet. 

He  baa  not  observed  on  the  nature  of  vanity, 
who  docs  not  know,  tltat  it  is  oisjssssn.ua.  .Burnt. 

Omo'pi-atii.  n.  *.  [iu»,  and  riWlc.]  The 
shoulder  blade.  Diet. 

Omkhalo'ptick.  n.t.  [iu^eOj,  and  wfocic.] 
An  optick  crlass  that  is  convex  on  both 
sides,  commonly  called  a  convex  lens. 

Diet. 

O'my.*  adj.  [cm,  Su.  Goth.;  im,  Icul  va- 

5 our,  which  Vcrelius  derives  (as  Dr. 
amieson  observes,  noticing  the  affinity 
of  our  word  to  the  Scottish  nam,  steam,) 
from  the  M.  Gotli.  ahma,  spiritus;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Gr.  £>y«i.]  Mel- 
low :  spoken  in  the  north,  of  land. 

Ray,  and  Grose. 
ON.f  prep,  [ana,  Gothick ;  an,  Germ.; 

aen,  Teut.] 
1.  It  is  put  before  the  word,  which  sig- 
nifies ttiat  which  is  under,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  supported,  which  any  thing 
strikesby  falling,  which  anything  covers, 
or  where  any  thing  is  fixed. 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love- bed. 


,  Jtic*.  ///. 
What  news?  — 

—  Richmond  is  en  the  eras.  — 

—  There  let  him  link,  and  be  the  seas  an  him. 


Distracted  terror  knew  n 
On  whM  determination  to  abide.  l>,i  iiet,Cv.Wari. 

How  soon  hath  Time,  tbc  subtle  thief  of  youth. 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  uirve-and-tvi'ntielb  year. 

Milton,  S'mnrl. 

As  some  to  witness  truth,  Heav'n's  call  obey. 
So  some  on  earth  must,  to  confirm  it.  stay. 

Drflen. 

They  stooping  low, 
Pcrch'd  on  the  double  tree.  IhyJfn. 

On  me,  on  tne,  let  all  tby  fury  fall. 
Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve  it  all.  rope. 
It  iB  put  before  any  tiling  that  is  the 
subject  of  action. 

The  unbopjiy  husband,  husband  now  no  more, 
Did  on  hh  tuneful  harp  his  toss  deplore.  Ilryikn. 

3.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Mischiefs  un  mischiefs,  giraler  still  and  more. 
The  neighbouring  plain  with  attus  is  cover'd  o'ir. 

H^nlrn. 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression. 

Ho,  Maris !  w hither  on  thy  way  so  fast? 
This  loads  to  lown.  Drytlcn. 

5.  It  sometimes  notes  elevation. 

Choose  nest  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  riign, 
On  hills  above,  or  in  tin  lowly  plain.  firydrn. 
The  spacious  firtnutncii;  m  high. 
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6.  Noting  approach  or  invasion. 

Their  nary  plough,  the  watery  main, 
Tct  soon  elpect  ilea  Jour  shores  o^ain.  Dryden. 

7.  Noting  dependance  or  reliance. 

On  God'a  prtmdtucc  mod  on  your  bounty,  all 


O  N 


i  yoor 

s  bo|>rs  depend. 

8.  At,  noting  place. 

On  each  tulii  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpkd  boys,  like  trailing 
Cupid*.  Siaktpeort,  Ant.  ami  Clay. 

9.  It  denotes  Die  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thing. 

Tli'.-  s-»nw  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot 
pardon  your  concealing* ,  sn  lb*  nme  consider- 
ation ;  because  we  neither  bare  s  riving  Vara*  nor 
a  Horace.  Dryden. 

Toe  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  nnn  of  a  victory, 
tm»t  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  har- 
temiin  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  hts  mistress. 

Dryden,  Dvfretnoy, 

The  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  reform  any  thing  he  wiahes  mended  in 
his  too.  Locke. 

We  abatain,  en  such  solemn  occasions  from 
thing*  lawful,  out  of  indignation  that  we  have  often 
gratified  ourselves  in  things  unlawful. 

Smolridge,  form. 

tO.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any  thing 
happens :  as,  this  happened  on  the  first 
day.  On  is  used,  I  think,  only  before 
day  or  hour,  not  before  denominations 
of  longer  time. 

In  tin?  second  month  on  the  seven-and-twentietb 
day.  Cm.  vtii.  I -I. 

il.  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some 
passion. 

i  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop, 


80.  Or,  the  same  with  upon.    See  Upon. 

21.  Formerly  common  for  in :  as,  on  lire, 
i.  e.  in  life.  Chaucer.  See  the  ninth 
sense  of  A,  and  also  the  adjective  Alive. 

Ok.  adv. 

1.  Forward  ;  in  succession. 

As  hi?  Carbon*  one  act,  so  he  mij^iit  liatc  forl.Wn 
another,  and  after  that  another,  and  so  on,  till  he 
had  by  degree,  weakened,  and  at  length  mortified 
and  c languished  the  habit  itself.       South,  Srres. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  be  moat  toil  bis 
creditor ,  nn4  ho  bis,  and  so  as.  Locke. 

The*.1  smaller  porucies  are  again  composed  of 
oilier*  much  smaller,  all  which  togfUier  are  equal 
to  all  the  pom  or  empty  spat\n  twlween  them  ; 

Sill  you  come  to  solid  par. 


ONE 

Cbecrly  an,  couraKimis  friends. 
To  reap  Lhe  harvest  of  perpetual  peate, 
Dy  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

SkJafXOTt,  Men.  III. 
On  then,  my  muse  !  and  fools  and  knaves  eX- 
pOSC, 

A  lid,  since  thou  con'rt  not  make  a  friend,  make 
foes.  }''/un*. 

Omcs-t  oaV.  fine  genitive  case  of  one; 
anir,  anef,  Sax.  of  an.  "  At  enatt,  una 
vice.  Sueth.  ant.  Kon.  Styr."  Sere- 
nius.] 

1.  One  time. 

TVtn  tlrat  bear  mast,  are  fruhfbl  but  ones  in 
two  years ;  the  cause  is  the  eipencc  of  nan. 


Con'd  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life. 
Ilxjir  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost. 

Dryden. 

12.  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  be- 
fore the  thing  threatened. 

Hence  on  thy  life .  the  captive  maid  it  mine, 
Whom  not  for  price  or  pray'rt  I  will  resign. 

-•  Dryden. 

13.  Noting  imprecation. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  Hie  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery.  S-'utkipeart. 
It.  Noting  invocation. 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  details  all  alone 
He  oil  I'd.  Dryden,  Georg. 

15.  Noting  the  state  of  a  thing  fired.  This 
sense  seems  peculiar,  and  is  perhaps  an 
old  corruption  of  a  /fre. 

—  The  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  Jire 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 


The 


down^with  the* 


Skakaieore,  Hen.  IV. 
as  they  stood  fast  tied  In  the 
breaking  loose,  ran  up  and 
and  manes  on  a  light  fire. 
JCnotta,  Hit.  of  the  Turit. 
His  fancy  grows  in  Use  progress,  and  hecomus 
on  fire  like  a  chariot  wheel  by  its  own  rapidity. 

Pope,  Pref.  to  Mad. 

16.  Noting  stipulation  or  condition. 

1  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms.  Dryden. 

17.  Noting  distinction  or  opposition. 

The  rthodians  on  the  outer  side,  mindful  of 
their  former  honour,  valiantly  repulsed  tbe  enemy. 

k'nolla. 

18.  Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  stands  for 

If- 

Tins  tempest. 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  sboded 
The  sudden  breach  en'l.    Skoknxare,  Urn,  VIII. 

A  thriving  gamester  has  but  a  poor  trade  on't, 
who  fiU>  hit  pocket*  at  the  price  of  lain 


2.  Forward ;  in  progression. 

On  indeed  they  went ;  but  oh !  not  far ; 
A  mtal  stop  trarera'd  tbeir  head. long  course. 

Daniel. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  Ids  radiant  files. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  fall  career. 

Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  tlie  »low  take.  Dry*!™. 

What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 
Ami  ere  the  heart  wan  form'd,  push'd  vn  the  red- 
dening stream  ?  Black-more  on  Creation. 

Go  to,  I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you  -, 
On  with  your  tale.  Rone,  Jane  Snore. 

3.  In  continuance ;  without  ceasing. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  litis  stormy  night  begone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Creuhav. 

Sing  en,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Dryden. 

You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  rest ; 
By  new  desires,  that  ia,  new  torments  still  posu-rt : 
As  in  a  feverish  dream  you  still  drink  en. 
And  wonder  why  your  thirst  is  never  gone. 


Tbe  peasants  defy  tlx 
hottest  part  of  tbe  day  s 


Dryien. 
they  work  on  in  the 


ilhuit  intermission. 


Locec. 

•Is  Not  off ;  as,  he  is  neither  on  nor  off" > 
that  is,  he  is  irresolute. 

5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  His 
cloaths  were  neither  on  nor  off;  they 
were  disordered.    See  Off. 

A  long  cloak  be  had  on.  Sidney. 

Stifl*  in  brocade,  and  pint  li'd  in  stays, 
Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on  ; 
All  day  let  envy  view  Iter  face. 
And  Phyllis  is  but  twenty -one.  Prior. 

A  painted  vest  prince  Vnltagrr  laad  en, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  bis  grand  sire  won. 

Waeimorc. 

6.  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward; 
not  backward. 

Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  path  we'll  tread ; 
And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  -.acnUcc  to  lKHiour  Jail.  D-H!'0m. 

7.  It  is  through  almost  all  its  significations 
opposed  to  off,  and  means  approach, 
junction,  addition,  or  presence. 

On.  interject.  A  word  of  incitement  or 
encouragemeut  to  attack ;  elliptically 
for  go  on. 

The  retort  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark-naked ; 
"  you  must.       Skabpeure,  Tup.  Night. 


And  alter  liiin  the  surer  I 
A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  trees  or  ground.  MlOon,  P.  L. 

Once  every  morn  he  mnrch'd,  and  once  at 
night.  CootsVy. 

You  came  out  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take 
a  town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diver- 
sion, though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  ter- 
ritories. Dryden. 

O  virgin !  daughter  of  eternal  night, 
Give  me  this  enee  thy  labour,  t 
My  rij-ht,  ai 

In  ; 


stall  us.  ieelr- 


the  great  Apollo's  praise. 

P< 

2.  A  single  time. 

Who  this  heir  is,  he  dots  note 

S.  The  same  time. 

At  once  widi  him  they  rose : 
Their  rising  all  at  once  waa  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Milton,  P.  L. 

rVd  with  this  thought,  at  once  be  strain'd  tbe 
breast, 

And  on  die  lips  s  burning  kiss  imprcas'd.  Dryd. 

4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 

Bi.t'ail  at  oner;  flt  one-  the  wind* Irilc, 

The  thunders  roll.         Dryden,  Cun.  and  Ipkig. 

Now  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  their 
imrnense  distance,  appear  like  points,  unless  to  far 
as  their  Uglst  is  dilated  by  refraction,  may  nppe&r 
fram  hence,  nut  when  the  moon  passes  over  them 


that  of  tbe  planets  but  all  at  once. 

AVirfoa. 

5.  One  time,  though  no  more. 

Fuscinos,  rooae  iUdecds  that  sully  fame, 
In  blood  once  tainted,  like  a  current  run 
From  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  son.  Dryden. 

6.  At  the  time  immediate. 

This  bath  all  its  force  at  oner  upon  the  lint 
impression,  and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  declining 
state.  Attethnry. 

7.  Formerly  ;  at  a  former  time. 

TlKTeon  his  arms  and  ontr-lor'd  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  aismip.ls.il  convey.  OenAors. 
My  soul  had  ear*  some  foolish  fondness  for 
thee, 

But  bectce  "Us  gone*  A'Utuvn. 

8.  At  a  future  time.  Obsolete. 

The  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit  to  actjunint 
David  with  that  court  which  we  shall  once  govern. 

Bp.  Hull,  Contempt. 

9.  Once  seems  to  be  rather  a  noun  than 
an  adverb,  when  it  has  at  before  it,  and 
when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective :  as, 
ihit  once,  that  once. 

Onr.  adj.  [an,  ten,  Saxon ;  rrn,  Dutch  ; 

ein,  German ;  ?»,  Gr.] 
1 .  Less  than  two ;  single ;  denoted  by  an 
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Tbc  mm  he  knew  was  erne  that  willingly, 
Fur  one  good  look  would  haxard  I) 

Pindarus  the  Poet,  and  one  of  the  wisest,  ac- 
knowledged also  one  God,  the  most  high,  to  be 
the  father  aod  creator  of  all  thing*.  Ralegh. 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  numerous  race, 
And  from  dtose  ports  form  one  collected  grace ; 
Then  when  you  hate  refio'd  to  that  degree, 
Imagine  «U  in  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he. 

Z/rydrn. 

2.  Iiulefiuitely  :  any ;  some  one. 

We  dull 

Present  our  tvnricca  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  these  day*.  »a«*jirare. 
1  took  pain*  to  make  tbe«  ipeak,  taught  thee 


One  thing  or  other.  Skafaprarc,  TempeM. 

i.  It  is  added  to  any. 

When  any  one  hcarath  die  word  of  the  kingdom, 
1  undenundetb  it  not,  then  comcth  the  wicked 


one,  and  catcheth  away  that 
liii  heart. 


vhich  was  sown  in 
.VI.  Xfatt.  xiii.  19. 


If  any  i>iw  prince  made  a  felicity  in  thh  life, 
and  left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  lore  of 
hi*  subjects  there  were  some  colour  to  despise  it. 

Suckling. 

I.  Different;  diverse:  opposed  to  another. 
t  a  precious  comfort  to  have  to  many,  like 
e  another' i  fortune*. 

Shaktpeare. 

It  it  one  liking  to  draw  outline*  true,  the  fea- 
turn  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring 
tolerable,  and  onMhcr  thing  to  make  all  these 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  lea,  taking 
.iw  place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Burnet. 

It  i»  one  tiling  to  think  right,  and  another  thing 
to  know  tbc  right  way  to  lay  our  thought*  before 
•liners  with  advantage  and  clearness.  Locke. 

My  leg*  were  closed  together  by  so  many 
wrapper*  one  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  AMuon. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer 
any  vae.  action  10  another,  but  because  wo  hare 
greater  hopes  of  advantage  from  the  one  than  from 
the  other. 

Two  bone*  rubbed  hard  against  one 
with  a  Ale  produce  a  fetid  smell. 

Arbuthnot  on 
At  .in;  time  tbey  keep  their  patient* 

stifle  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
■  il  in  rogue.       Baker  on  Learning. 


=>.  One  of  two  opposed  to  the  other. 
Ask  from  tire  one  aide  of  beavei 


unto  the  other, 
whether  there  luith  been  any  such  thing  as  this. 

Dent.  iv.  32. 

Both  the  nutter  of  the  stone  and  marrhasitc, 
had  been  at  once  fluid  bodies,  till  one  of  them, 
probably  the  morchasite,  first  growing  bard,  the 
of  a  more  yielding 


O  N  E 

8.  Some  future. 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift  motion  stay  ; 
And  time  itself,  in  time  shall  cease  to  move, 
Only  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye.   Detiei.  ' 

One.  n.  s.  [There  are  many  uses  of  the 
word  one,  which  nerve  to  denominate  it 
a  substantive,  though  some  of  them 
may  seem  rather  to  make  it  a  pronoun 
relative,  and  some  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
an  adjective,  the  substantive  being  un- 
understood.] 
1 .  A  single  person. 

If  one  by  one  you  wadded  all  too  world, 
She  you  kill'd  would  be  unpamllel'd.  Shaken. 

Although  the  beauties,  riches,  Ikniouts,  sciences,  ' 
virtues,  and  perfection*  of  all  men  were  in  the  ■ 
present  possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  ! 
and  above  all  this  there  would  still  be  sought  and 
earnestly  thirsted  for.  lliokcr. 

From  his  lofty  steed  be  flew, 
And  railing  one  by  erne  the  suppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each.  Ihyden,  A'n.  Tote. 

If  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  Lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fia*d  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 

lerytlen. 

When  join'd  in  one,  tbc  good,  the  fair,  the 
great, 

Descend*  to  view  the  miw'i  humble  seat. 


Bimkm./rc. 


usence, 

Boyle. 


(to  Hie  barrier's  figure, 

r>.  Not  many ;  the  same. 

The  church  i«  therefor*  one,  (hough  the  mem- 
bcrs  may  be  many ;  because  they  all  agree  in  one 
faith.  There  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and  that 
truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  which  whosoever 
shall  receive,  embrace,  and  prafeaa,  must  neces- 
sarily be  accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  pro- 
fession :  for  if  a  company  of  believers  become  a 
church  by  believing,  they  must  also  become  me 
<  burch  by  believing  one  truth.  Pcarton. 

7.  Particularly  one. 

One  day  when  Itieebc  fair, 
With  nil  her  band  was  following  the  chow. 
This  nymph  quite  uYd  with  beat  of  scorching  air, 
Sat  down  to  rest.  Scienter. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultur'd  ground, 
In  hopes  a  freestone  quarry  might  Iw  found, 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold 
A  casket  burst,  with  diamonds  fiil'd,  and  gold. 


2.  A  single  mass  or  aggregate. 

It  is  me  thing  only  as  a  heap  is  one. 

3.  The  first  hour. 

Till  'tis  mar  o'clock,  our  dan 
Let  us  not  forget.       Snaky.  U.  tt'tvet  of  Wind. 

4.  The  same  thing. 

I  arawer'd  not  again  : 
But  that's  all  one.  Shaluptarc. 

To  be  In  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, is  all  one  as  to  say  any  thing  is,  and  is  not 
in  the  understanding.  Locke. 

5.  A  person,  indefinitely  and  loose. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly 
assist  every  one  in  ranging  human  e&irs. 

WaUt,  Logick. 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one. 
Tl*  wisest  prince  that  there  bad  reign'd.  Shaky. 

7.  A  distinct  or  particular  person. 

That  man  should  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of 
the  matter ;  fur  bird*  will  learn  one  of  another. 

Baton,  Araf-  HiM. 
No  nations  are  wholly  alien*  and  strangers  tire 
one  to  the  other.  Bacon,  Holy  War. 

,       The  obedience  of  the  one  to  tire  call  of  grace, 
when  the  other,  supposed  to  have  sufficient,  if  not  \ 
an  equal  measure,  obey*  not,  may  reasonably  bo  1 
imputed  to  the  bumble,  malleable,  melting  temper,  i 

One  or  other  sees  a  little  box,  which  was  carried  ] 

LJryuen.  ^ 

8.  Persons  united. 

A*  I  have  made  ye  one,  lards,  one  remain : 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  mora  honour  gain. 

Shaktpcare. 

9.  Concord ;  agreement ;  one  mind. 

The  king  was  well  Instructed  how  so  carry  him- 
self between  Fcrdinando  and  Philip,  resolving  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themselves. 

Bacon,  Hen.  Til. 

He  is  not  at  one  with  himself  what  account  to 
give  of  it.  TiUoteon. 

10.  [On,  Con,  French.  It  is  used  some- 
times as  a  general  or  indefinite  nominative 
for  any  man,  any  person.  For  one  the 
English  formerly  used  men ;  as,  they 
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ONE 

live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how ;  or 
die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when.  As- 
cham.  For  which  it  would  now  be  said, 
one  know  s  not  how,  one  knows  not  w  hen ; 
or  it  is  not  known  bow.]  Any  person  ; 
any  man  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  so  worthy  to  1st  brought  to  heroical 
effects  by  fortune  or  necessity,  tike  Ulysses  and 
d&nras,  as  by  ene'i  own  choice  and  working. 

Snlney. 

One  may  be  little  the  wiser  lor  reading  this  die. 
loguc,  since  it  neither  sets  forth  what  EroDa  is, 
nor  what  the  cause  should  be  which  threatens  ber 
with  death.  Sidnry. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions 
of  a  man  blessed  with  ease,  affluence,  and  power  ; 
not  of  one  who  had  been  just  stripped  of  all  those 
sdvsnuges.  AUerlmry. 

For  provoking  of  urine,  one  should  begin  with 
the  gentlest  first.  Artuthnot  on  Attmrnu. 

For  some  time  one  was  not  thought  to  under- 
stand Aristotle,  unless  he  had  read  him  with 
Averroc's  comment. 

11.  A  person  of  particular  character. 

Then  roust  you  speak 
Of  our  that  lov'd  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous ;  but  being  wrought 
Perplci'd  in  tlw  extreme.        Shakspenre,  Oth* 

With  lives  and  fortune*  trusting  one 
Who  so  discreetly  us'd  Ids  own.  Waller. 

Edward  I.  wss  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to 
use  a  victory,  as  well  as  obtain  it.  Hale. 

One  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden. 

Forgive'  me,  if  that  title  I  afford 
To  one,  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.  Ilarte. 

12.  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  cither 
when  it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely  ; 
as,  tlicgrrof  ones  of  the  world:  or  when 
it  relates  to  something  going  before, 
and  is  only  the  representative  of  the 
antecedent  noun.  This  relative  mode 
of  speech,  w  hether  singular  or  plural,  is 
in  my  ear  not  very  elegant,  yet  is  used 
by  good  authors. 

Be  not  found  here ;  bonce  with  your  little  onei. 

Saakfjteare. 

Vots  the  son  receive  a  natural  Life  ?  The  sub- 
ject enjoys  a  civil  one:  that's  but  the  matter,  this 


Tht 


glorious  which  bring 
rli  ruinous  onet  as  ore 


benefit  to  the  world,  than  stuTi  ruinous  onet  as  arc 
dyed  in  human  blood.  Gtanvxltt. 

He  that  will  m-urlook  tlie  true  reason  of  a 
tiling  which  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many 
false  met,  error  being  infinite.  TilloUm. 

The  following  plain  rules  at 
not  the  less  useful  because  they  i 

Altera 

There  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts 
wholly  employed  on  their  sleeping  one*. 


Arbitrary  power  lends  to  make  a  man  a'  bad 
socmen,  who  might  possibly  bare  been  a  good 
one,  bed  he  been  tnsvsted  with  an  authority  I  united 
by  law.  Adtltton,  FreekOder. 

This  evil  fortune  which  attends  extraordinary 
men,  hath  been  iin|iuted  to  divers  causes  that 
need  not  be  set  down,  when  so  obvious  an  one 
occurs,  that  when  a  great  genius  appears,  the 
dunces  are  all  in  conspiracy  against  him.  Sits/}. 

13.  One  another,  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 
frequent;  as,  they  love  one  another; 
that  is,  one  of  them  loves  another :  the 
storm  beats  the  trees  against  one  on- 
other  ;  that  is,  one  against  another. 
In  eVmocratkal  governments,  war  did  cam- 


unite  tbc  minds  of  men ;  when  they  had 
.  abroad,  ibey  did  cot  contend  with  on, 
st  home.  Xfcrmsenr. 
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O'xeberry.  n.  *.  [acontiicm,  Lai.]  Wolfs- 
banc. 

Oneeyed.  adj.  [one  and  eye.]  Having 
only  one  eye. 

A  sign-post  dauber  wou'd  disdain  to  paint 
Th*  one-ey'tl  hero  on  hit  elephant.  Dryien. 

The  mighty  family 
Of  onr-ey'd  brothers  btUm  la  tlx  shore.  Additon. 

ONEIROCRITICAL.  adj.  [aneirocritique, 
French;  itt,iiy.fu,nn,  Gr.;  it  should  there- 
fore according  to  analogy  be  written 
onirocrtiical  and  oxirocritidt.]  Inter- 
pretative of  dream*. 

If  a  man  ha*  no  mind  la  pau  tijr  abruptly  from 
his  imagined  to  lib  real  circumstances,  be  may  em- 
ploy himself  In  that  new  kind  of  ctwervation  wblch 
t  baa  directed  him  to 
Adettnm,  Sped. 


Oneirocri'tick.  it.  s.  [«m^«r.7.Klc,  Greek.] 
An  interpreter  of  dream*. 


Having  surveyed  all 
do  not  Sod  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  «wt>o- 
rritiek,  or  an  interpreter  of  drvamv  AoUtuon,  Spect 

Oxeirocri'tick*.*  n.  $.  pi.  Interpreta- 
tion* of  J 


A  pretence  as  groundless)  and  ailly  as  the  dream- 
ing c^sjsrticrittrJrj  of  Artemidorua  and  Astnimp- 
tyobus,  or  the  modern  chiromancy  and  divination, 
of  gipsies.  Bentley,  icon.  4. 

OSBIROMA'KCV.*  1J.  *.  [trupe  and  auurri/o, 

Greek.]    Divination  by  dream*. 

These  rude  obMrraiton*  were  at  last  licked  into 
an  art,  physical  oneirvmanty  ;  in  which  physicians, 
from  a  consideration  of  Ihie  drairn,  proceeded  to 
a  crisis  of  the  dlapoaition  of  tha  person. 

Sfxnmrr  on  Prat  (1665,)  p.  SH7. 

O'semext.*  n.  s.  [from  one.']    State  of 
being  one ;  union.   Not  in  use. 

Y«  witless  gidlants,  I  beshrew  your  hearts, 
That  Mt>  such  dhcord  "twin  agreeing  pans, 
Which  never  can  be  act  at  anew**  more 

Bp.  Hall,  Sal.  iii.  7. 
O'nesess.  n.  s.  [from  oat-.]    Unity;  the 
quality  of  being  one. 

Our  God  is  one.  or  rather  vary  oneness  and 
mere  unity,  having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself, 
and  not  consisting,  an  all  thing*  do  betides  God, 
of  many  tbinga.  linker. 

The  oneneu  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  refer- 
ring to  the  several  hypostases,  la  the  one  eternal 
indivisible  divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the 
Son's  generation,  and  his  co-eternity,  and  his 
contulistaottality  with  the  Father  when  he  came 
down  from  Heaven  and  was  incarnate.  Hammond. 

O'serary.  adj.  [onerariut,  Lat.  oneraire, 

Fr.]    Fitted  for  carriage  or  burthen*; 

comprising  a  burthen. 
To  ONERATE.  v.  a.   [onero,  Latin.] 

To  load ;  to  burthen. 
Okera'tion.  ».  s.  [from  onerate.]  The 

act  of  loading.  Die*. 
O'sERO0s.+  adj.  [onereux,  French;  one- 

routs,  Latin.]    Burthensorne ;  oppres- 


If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tear*, 
Au  onion  will  do  well. 

^  Snakqxare,  Than,  of  the  Shrew. 

Sxalrineoree,  Ant.  m  l  Cleop. 

No1^"  "dlsh^outan""™^  • 

But  teat  your  kissing  should  be  spoil 'd, 

Your  onion,  must  ha  throughly  boil'd.  Sun/). 

O'mly.t  adj.  [from  one,  onely,  or  onelUte ; 
snhc,  Saxon.] 

).  Single  ;  one  and  no  more. 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring. 
This  only  man  was  worth  the  conquering.  Drydtn. 

2.  This  and  no  other. 
JJ*  only  child  of 

lg  posseiwd  the 
sf  hools  for  tbe 
of  the  sciences. 
I*dot. 

3.  Thi*  above  all  other :  a*,  he  is  the  only 
man  for  musick. 

Whose  only  joy  waa  to  relic  re  the  needs 
Of  wretched  wuli.  Sivnttr,  F.  Q- 

His  only  heart-sore,  and  his  emfy  foe. 

Spemtr,  F.  Q. 

+.  Alone. 

With  the  only  twinkle  of  ber  eye 
She  could  or  saw  or  spill.  Sjienttr,  F.  Q. 

The  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills.  Milam,  P.  L. 

O'HLY.f  adv.  [supposed  by  toroe  to  be  an 
abbreviation  of  alonely.  See  Alonely.] 
1.  Simply;  singly;  merely;  barely. 

I  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures. 

Burnet. 

The  posterity  of  the  wicked  Inherit  the  fruit  of 
'a  vices;  and  that  not  only  by  a  just 
but  from  tbe  natural  course  of  things. 


The  logick  now  in  use  U« 
chair,  as  tbe  only  an  taught  in 
direction  of  tbe  mind  in  the  stti 


and  oncroati  busiivess. 

Burton,  Anat,  of  Met.  p.  171. 
A  banished  person,  absent  out  of  necessity,  re- 
tains all  things  onerout  to  himself,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  crime.  A^liffi. 

O'Miox.f  b.j.  [oignon,  French;  unian, 
Su.  Goth,  unto,  Latin.  Perhaps  all 
from  the  Celtic :  tcymcyn  i*  the  Welsh 
word.]    A  plant. 


TiU-At- 

All  who  deserve  his  love,  he  makes  his  own  ; 
And  to  be  lov'd  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dryden 

The  practical  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only 
with  present  quiet  and  satisfaction ,  but  with  com. 
fortable  hope  of  a  future  reennpence.  A'eltm. 

Nor  must  this  contrition  be  exercised  by  us, 
only  for  grosser  evils ;  but  when  we  live  the  best. 

rTaar. 

2.  So  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  Imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  bis  heart, 
was  only  evil  continually.  Gen.  vi.  i 

3.  Singly  without  more :  as,  only  begotten. 
O'NOMANCY.  n.  s.  [U,y.x  and  uW.f..] 

Divination  by  a  name- 
Destinies  were  snpcrstStioualy,  by  onomnneu, 
deciphered  out  of  names,  as  (hough  tbe  names 
and  natures  of  men  were  suitable,  nod  fatal  ne- 

mcilkifl. 


Onoma'ntical.  adj.  [S>o>ta  and  »«oMtc.] 
Predicting  by  uames. 

Theodatua,  when  curious  to  know  the  success 
of  his  wars  against  the  Itomans,  an  onomantical 
or  name-wiaard  Jew,  willed  him  to  shut  up  a  num- 
ber of  swine  and  give  torn?  of  them  Itanun 
mines,  others  Cothish  names  with  several  marks, 
and  there  to  leave  them.  CWmeVn. 

O'NSET.t  ».*.  Ion  and  set.] 
I.  Attack;  storm;  assault;  first  brunt. 
As  well  the  soldier  distil,  which  stanueth  still, 
as  he  that  gives  tbe  bravest  ontel.  Sidnty. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint, 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  aaaail'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  quvint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  con- 
straint 

He  read*  him  sloop.  Sinter,  F.  Q. 


The  shout 

Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 

Of  on  let.  Hilton,  p.  L. 

Sometimes  it  gains  a  point;  and  presently  it 
finds  itself  hairlcd  jind  beaten  o(T;  yst  still  it  re- 
news the  enact,  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh ; 
plsou  this  reasoning  and  that  argument,  like  >o 
many  intellectual  batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces 
a  way  into  the  obstinate  enclosed  truth.  SuutA. 

Without  men  and  provisions  it  is  impossible  to 
Mx- 1 ire  conquests  that  are  made  In  tlx  I 
of  ao  invi 


The  first 
Use 


Philip*. 
way  of 


Observe 

mH,hth^1£ 
to  sixp  hlTn  steutust. 

2.  Something  added  or  set  on  by 
ornamental  appendage.  This  sense, 
says  Nicholson,  is  still  retained  in  Nor- 
thumberland, where  onset  means  a  tuft. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  The  northern  meaning 
is  not  disputed;  but  the  word  in  the 
tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  cites  as  an  example  of  that 
meaning,  signifies  simply  a  beginning  ; 
"  an  inchoation  or  onset,"  as  Ifakeu  iil 
in  his  Apology  for  Providence  illus- 
trates it,  p.  86.  ed.  163a 

I -ill  with deedsrequhe  thy  gentleness.  ; 
An:l  for  nn  «n*i,  Titus,  to  advance, 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empcress. 

Tit.  Amlronicui. 

To  O'mset.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
set  upon  ;  to  begin.    Not  used. 

This  for  a  while  was  hotly  tnuttttd  »nd  a  rea- 
sonable price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again. 

CnreM*. 

O'NSLAUGUT.t  n.t.  [on  and  slay.  Sax.  on- 
plajan.  See  Anslaight,  and  Slaugh- 
ter.] Attack  ;  storm ;  onset.  Not  in 
use. 

They  made  a  halt 
To  view  die  ground,  and  where  t'  assault ; 
Then  eall'd  a  council,  which  was  best, 
By  siege  or  mtbntghl,  to  invest 
The  enemy ;  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  oMalrrugnt  to  proceed.  Hutt&nu. 

The  several  duels,  oiunufiu-j,  storms,  and  mili- 
tary appearances.         Canton  on  D.  Quiz.  p.  19. 

O'hstead.*  n.  x.  [on  and  rleb,  locus,  Sax.] 

A  single  farm-house.    North.  Grose. 

Buildings  on  a  farm;  a  stead  near. the 

house  lor  cattle  or  stack*.   Sec  Brock- 

ctt's  N.  C.  Words. 
Onto'looist.  n.  s.  [from  ontology.]  Otic 

who  considers  the  affections  of  being 

in  general ;  a  metaphysician. 
ONTO  LOGY,  n.  s.  [irra  and  XtV»c]  Hie 

science  of  the  affections  of  being  in 

general ;  metaphysicks. 
Tbe  modes,  accidents,  and  relations  tlatt  belong 

to  various  beings,  are  copiously  treated  of  in  roe- 

tapbysicka,  or  more  properly  ontology. 

»'««!,  I  neki. 

O'nward.  adv.  [onhpeaph,  Saxon.] 
I .  Forward ;  progressively. 

My  lord. 

When  you  went  imuord  on  this  ended  i 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  lus  a 
The  monster  moving onswird  came  as  fast, 
With  Itorrid  stridev  Milton,  P.  I.. 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  mranrd  rome 
Adam  diseerrrd,  as  in  the  door  tie  sat 
Of  hi.  cool  bower.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  omuorrl  still  he  goes, 
i  ct  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Poj*e. 
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g.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

Ton  an  already  m  tar  muxcrrf  of  your  vr»j ,  that 
you  have,  famkm  the  imitation  of  ordiuary  con- 
vene. Dryien. 

3.  Somewhat  farther. 

A  little  onward  lend  tbjr  guiding  bund 
To  these  dark  ste]*,  a  UttL  f«ruVr  015, 

Mitten,  S.  A. 

O'kvajui.*  adj.  [from  the  adverb.] 

1.  Advanced ;  encreaacd  ;  improved. 

Fhiloienus  came  to  see  bow  onward  the  fruits 
were  of  hit  friend'*  Inbour.  Sidttey. 

2.  Conducting;  leading  forward  to  per- 


Thou  6ru  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  mmari  pelt !        Htme,  Trog.  of  D< 


of  grief  they  cum  the  hour, 
ey  left  IU-liK;L 


ligion's  onward  way. 
Glynn.  Day  of  Judgement. 

O'k  wards.*  adv.    In  progression. 

Onmardt,  that  such  separation  may  not  be  nude 
of  men  sod  wife  for  heresy  or  misbelief,  we  need 
no  other  conviction  than  diet  peremptory  end  clear 
on  of  our  Saviour,  which  we  hare 
•  inaUu-4  on 

Bp.  Matt,  Cruet  nf  Cam.  D.  4.  C  8. 

O'nycha.  a.  t.  It  is  found  in  two  dif- 
ferent senses  in  Scripture.  —  The 
odoriferous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
onyx.  The  greatest  part  of  com- 
mentators explain,  it  by  the  onyx  or 
odoriferous  shell.  The  onyx  is  fished 
for  in  the  Indies,  where  grows  'the 
spicanardi,  the  food  of  this  fish  and 
what  makes  its  shell  so  aromatic. 

Cnlmrt. 

Ta*  o  sweet  spices.  smycAo,  and  galbanum. 

Ex.  m .  34. 

O'nyx.  a.  j.  [*»*{.]  The  onyx  is  a  semi- 
pellucid  gem,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  but  the  bluish  white  kind,  with 
brown  and  white  nones,  is  the  true 
onyx  legitima  of  the  ancients. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

Nor  are  her  rare  endowments  to  be  sold, 
For  glittering  sand  hy  Ophir  shown, 
The  blue-ey'd  tappln'r,  or  rich  onjrr  stone  Sandy,. 

The  any*  is  an  accidental  variety  of  .the  agat 
kind !  it  is  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  blunfa  white,  and  sometimes  or  red; 
when  on  one  or  both  sides  the  white,  there  happens 
to  lie  also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  or  fresh  colour,  the 
jewellers  call  the  stone  a 


O  P  A 

From  hii  first  fountain  and  beginning  <»v. 


Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat.  [See 
Wachter  in  A  sen.*.] 

Before  the  bark  of  the  oak  it  used,  it  is  ground 
to  powder,  and  the  infusion  of  it  in  water  ti  by 
the  tanners  termed  am.  \ 
W  ocHlland  ('ampanwn,  p.  s. 

To  Ootk,  o.  *.  [from  the  noun.]  To  flow 
by  stealth;  to  run  gently;  to  drain 
away. 

A  wat'riah  humour  swell'd  and  onstd  agett. 

Uryden. 

Theliry  drink. 
The  1  stent  rill,  scarce  iwi  through  the  grass 

O'ozT.f  adj.  [from  ooze.']  Miry ;  muddy ; 


limy. 


Hi*  ruatick  crew  with  mighty  poles 


Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  ooty  boles, 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood. 

King,  The  Faktrmtm, 
The  «ny  places  and  holes,  which,  it  must  be 

supposed,  tlx.-  vra  left  behind  it. 

Lnlie,  Mart  Mrtk.  with  the  Dtittt. 
From  his  ooty  IktI 
Old  fuller  Thames  iditac'd  his  reverend  head. 

Pope. 

To  Opa'catb.  v.  a.  [opat-o,  Latin.]  To 
shade;  to  cloud;  to  darken;  to  ob- 
scure. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of 
the  glass,  did  ojrtcnte  that  part  of  the  air  they 
moved  in.  Boyle. 

OPA'CITY.  n.  *.  [opacite,  Fr.  opacitat, 
Latin.]    Cloudiness;  want  of 


OOZE/fr  n.s.  [either  front  eoux,  waters, 
Fr.  or  pser,  wetness,  Saxon.  Dr.  John- 
son.— Sereniu*  refers  to  tho  Su.  Goth. 
as,  the  mouth  of  a  river,  "  kaell-ot, 
locus  uliginosus ;"  and  to  the  German 
atche,  flowing  water;  which  Wachter 
pronounces  a  Celtick  word.  See  Asche 
in  Wachter.] 

1.  Soft  mud ;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water ; 
slime. 

My  son  i'the  ootr  is  bedded.    Skaktp.  TemptU. 
Some  carried  up  into  their  grounds  the  ooar  or 
salt  water  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby. 

Carew. 

Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  rev'rrnd  bead, 
Deep  in  his  »>rr  he  sought  bis  scjgy  lied. 
And  shrunk  his  waters  luck  into  his  um.  Lrrydtn. 

2.  Soft  flow ;  spring.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  in  Prior. 


in  whose  opticks 
irrvwn. 


rency. 

Can  any  thing 
there  it  no  opacify  ' 

Had  there  not  been  any  night, 
opacity,  we  should  never  have  bad 
minale  conceit  of  darkness.  tUandUe. 

How  much  any  body  hath  of  colour,  so  much 
bath  it  of  ofincily,  and  by  so  much  the  more  unlit 
fs  it  to  transmit  the  species.   Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  least  parts  of  almost  all  bodies,  are  in  some 
measure  transparent ;  and  the  opacity  of  those 
bodies  ariseth  from  the  tnoltiludv  of  reflexions 
caused  in  their  internal  parts.  iVnofen. 

Opa'cous.  adj.  [opacut,  Latin.]  Dark; 
obscure ;  not  transparent. 

When  be  perceives  thai  opoonu  bodies  do  not 
h inner  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffusion  through  the  whole  place  that  it  irradiates, 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is 
diapbonoos,  and  more  subtile  far  than  they,  and 
consequently,  divisible  into  leaser  atoms;  and 
having  lesser  pores,  gives  less  scope  to  our  ryes 
to  mist  light.  Dig*?. 

Upon  the  firm  epacmu  globe 
Of  litis  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferiour  orbs,  IncJos'd 

the  inroad  of  darkness  rid,^  ^ 

Opa'cousness.*   II.  *. 
The  state  of  bein 

Mysteries,  which 
the  qnaroatsnrit  of 
enough  to  conceal. 

0'PAivr  ». 

great 

markable  for  the  changes  of  colour  be- 
longing to  other  gems,  which  it  exhibits, 


[from 
etng  opaque. 

i  (without  these 
r  the  place  wet 


opacous.] 


coverings)  even 
were  not  obscure 
Evelyn,  B.  iv.  5  8. 


1.  [ojwlus,  Lat.]    A  gem  of 
luty,  of  a  milky  hue,  and  re- 
for  the  changes  of  colour  be- 
>  other  gems,  which  it  exhibits, 
t  it  is" variously  turned  about. 
Thy  mind  is  a  very  ojml.     Shahp.  7V. 
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Trve  <?ropTrT«\J  bcArcn,  extended  wide 
la  circuit,  undrtcrrnin'd  t^unr*  or  routsd ; 
With  opai  towi-n,  mad  bjiuietnrnta  sxlwru'd 

Of  living  aappbire.  Mdlon,  P.  L. 

We  have  this  stooe  froni  Germany,  vna  is  tbe 
same  with  tlie  ojxd  of  the  1 


Oe\'wr.i  adj.  [opacu,  Lat-  Written  also 
opalce.]  Dark;  not  transparent ;  cloudy. 
The  night's  nimble  net, 
every  etna*  baB. 
Mere,  Life  tftht  Saul,  Si.  2. 
tbey 

Shot  tip  ward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  apafut  fan  fall.  J/iAun,  P.  I. 

These  disappearing  hxt  stars  were  actual)?  «. 
tinguiilied  and  turned  into  more  a/ume  and 


planet- like  bodies.  Osryue,  Pkd.  Sis! 

Opa'qsTk.*  m.  «.  Opacity. 

Through  this  opafut  of  naturr  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night.  Young.  A"ig*<  TK  1. 

Vivid  green, 

Warm  brown,  awl  hlack  ajmkr,  the  furejrronnd  licnrs 
Conspicuous.  Mn*?n 

Opa'uoeness."  n.  i.  [from  opatpte.]  State 
of  being  opaque. 

The  earth's  ajmahrisru,  enemy  to  liglit. 

More,  Immortal  of  the  Saul,  i.  ii.  31. 

To  OPE.  >  v.  a.  [open,  Saxon  ;  op,  Ice- 
To  O'PEN.  /  landick,  nr,,  Gr.  a  hole. 
Ope  is  used  only  in  poetry,  when  one 
syllable  is  more  convenient  than  two.] 
I.  To  unclose ;  to  unlock  ;  to  put  into  such 
a  state  as  that  the  inner  parts  may  be 
seen  or  entered :  the  contrary  to  thul. 

The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

Af.  HTM!  €f  Mndjar. 


Shaktjtaare,  4".  iorrr. 
They  consent  to  work  us  harm  and  woe, 
To  ope  tbe  gases,  and  so  let  in  our  foe.  Fair-far. 

If  a  man  open  a  pit  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  01  fall 
therein,  the  owner  of  tbe  pit  shall  make  it  good. 

Et.  1  si.  23. 

Let  us  pass  through  your  land,  anil  none  shall 
do  you  any  hurt :  bowbeit  they  would  not  ojurn 
unto  him.  1  Mac.  v.  s«. 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  all 
such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction. 

Prof.  sxii.  8. 

Adam,  now  opt  tla'nr  eyes ;  and  first  behold 
Tbe  effects  which  thy  original  crime  twtth  "Tought 
tn  tome  to  spring  from  Uiee.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Tbe  draw.bridges  at  Amsterdam  part  in  the 
middle,  and  a  vessel,  though  under  sail,  may  pass 
llic-m  without  the  help  of  any  one  on  shore-  for 
the  matt-bead,  or  break-water  of  the  ship  bearing 
against  tlie  bridge  in  the  middle,  apau  it.  II nam. 

Our  fleet  Apollo  sends, 
Where  Tuscan  Tyber  rolls  with  rapid  force. 
And  where  Numicus  spat  hb  holy  source.  Ihydcn, 

When  first  you  flf*  your  doors,  and  passiog  by 
The  <ad  ill-ooien'd  object  meets  your  eye.  Drydtn- 

My  old  wounds  are  open'd  at  this  view. 
And  in  my  murderer's  presence  bleed  anew. 

opened  to  let  it  out. 
1.  To  show ;  to  discover. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the 

north  parts  of  Atnerica.  elUat,  Desc.  of  Ike  tt'orld. 
3.  To  divide  ;  to  break. 

Tlte  wall  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  1 


.  To  explain  ;  to  disclose. 

Some  things  wisdom  aptruih  by  the  sacred  books 
of  Scripture,  some  things  by  tho  glorious  works  of 
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Paul  reasoned  with  item,  out  of  the  Scripture*, 
evening  and  alleging,  tint  Christ  most  needs have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  frucu  the  tirade 

jicit,  xvil,  S, 

After  111*  earl  of  Lincoln  tree  slain,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  be  ir» 
aomr  for  tbe  eerl's  death,  because  by  him  1m 
might  have  known  the  bottom  of  bit  dinger. 

Bacon,  Hen.  Vlh 

Gramont,  govrenour  of  Bayonnc,  look  an  ex- 
quisite notice  of  their  penona  and  behaviour,  and 
tftntd  himself  to  some  of  bi*  train,  that  be  thought 
them  to  be  gentlemen  of  touch  nore  worth  than 
tbeir  habits  bewrayed.  Wotton. 

A  friend  who  relates  hi*  success,  talks  binwelf 
into  a  new  pleasure;  and  by  mienin^  his  misfor- 
tunca,  leaves  part  of  thera  behind  him. 

Collier  on  FricruU<'ii<- 

5.  To  begin;  to  make  the  initial  exhibition. 
You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of  your 
cause,  and  your  main  lawyer  i>  yet  behind. 

Dtytten,  Ep.to  far  Watts. 
Homer  opens  hi*  poem  with  the  utmost  tim- 
plicity  and  modeety ;  he  continually  grow*  upon 
reader-  JVofn  on  (V  Oeyuey. 

To  Opb.  ) 
To  Open.  /  * 

1.  To  unclose  iUelf;  not  to  remain  shut; 
oot  to  continue  closed. 

Tbe  hundred  door* 
Opt  of  themselves ;  a  niihlng  whirlwind  roars 
Within  the  caw.  Dnpten,  J!n. 

Unnumbcr 'd  trca*urvi  i7y»f  at  i wee, 
From  each  the  nicely  culls  with  curiou*  toll. 
And  deck*  the  goddes*.     Pope,  Raj*  of  tie  Ijtck. 

2.  To  bark.    A  term  of  hunting. 

If  1  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me 
wben  I  open  again.  Shahp.  M.  JfWj  of  Windsor, 

The  night  reatorea  our  action*  done  by  day  ; 
A*  hounds  in  sleep  will  ryen  for  tbeir  prey. 

/>ryii,Ti. 


Hark  !  ihr  tin- 


The  woodtuck  Huttcr*. 


ill  D  thy  certain  aim  • 
Gay,  Rural 


Ope.T  7  adj.  Tope  is  scarcely  used  but  by 
O'pen.  j     old  authors,  and  by  them  in  the 

primitive  not  figurative  sense.] 
1.  Unclosed ;  not  shut. 

The  gates  are  apt ,  now  prove  good  second*  j 
Til  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  t 


■  them ; 

Not  far  the  fliers.  Shattpeare,  Corul. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  bath  broke  ape 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
Tbe  lire  o'  the  building.        Sbohnrare,  JfadeH. 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  AVA.  vL  S. 

ne  key  set  ope  the  door 
i  lock'd  it  fast  before. 

i  tbe  gate, 
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Lord  Cordea,  the  boltar  he  wx»  against  ibe 
English  .1,  time  or  war,  had  the  more  credit  In 
a  negotiation  of  peace ;  and  besides  was  held  a 
man  arm  and  of  good  faith.  jBacaet. 

The  French  era  alwaj-s  o;ie»,  familiar,  and  talk- 
alive ;  the  Italians  stirT,  ceremonious,  and  re-scrved. 

slttdutm. 

sserved  mysterious  way  of  acting  towards 
who  in  right  of  their  posts  upeeted  a 
mure  »/>,■*  trtatmeot,  was  imputed  to  tome  hidden 
design.  Swift 

Hi.  generous  7<-n,  uodesigning  heart 
Has  hegg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 

Addison,  Cote. 

4h  Not  clouded ;  clear. 

Wiib  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glmice  midway.        IJrvilen,  Hoecacc. 

Then  shall  thy  Cragirs 
On  the  cast  ore  another  Pollio  shine  ; 
With  aspect  apen  shall  i-rcct  his  iKtd- 

5.  Not  hidden ;  exposed  to  view. 

In  that  tittle  spot  of  ground  that  Hi 
those  two  great  oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  eiercise 
our  thoughts,  and  lay  open  the  treasures  of  the  di- 
vine wisdom  and  goodness  bid  in  this  part  of  na- 
ture and  providence.  Attract . 

Moral  principles  reouire  reasoning  and  discourse 
to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truths :  they  lie 
not  open  as  natural  character* 
mind. 

6.  Not  restrained;  not  denied; 
eluded. 

If  Demetrius  and  tbe  craftsmen  have  a  matter 
against  any  man,  the  taw  Is  open,  and  there  are 
deputies :  let  them  implead  one  another. 

Aelt,  xix.  38. 

7.  Not  cloudy ;  not  gloomy.  Dr.  Johnson. 
— The  solitary  example,  which  Dr.  John- 
son here  brings  From  Bacon,  shews  that 
not  frosty,  or  mild,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ;  and  such  is  the  general  accepta- 
tion of  an  one*  winter. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  porwndclh  a  not  and 
dry  summer.  .Boron,  -Vat.  //inf. 

Did  you  ever  see  so  open  a  vKnter  in  England  ? 
have  not  had  two  frosty  days ;  but  it  pays  it 
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pre- 


K. 


It  It  pavi  it 

Swjft,L*i. 


Through  the  ga 
unguarded,  Satan  , 


They  meet  the  chiefs  re 


2. 


MUton,  P.  L. 
ng  from  tbe  fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrae'd  her  chosen 
knight  Dryden. 
He,  wiien  jEnea*  on  the  plain  appears, 
Meets  him  with  open  arms  and  falling  tears. 

Dryden. 

The  iKTunce  broke  ope  the  door.  Dryden. 
The  door  waa  ope,  they  blindly  grope  the  way. 

Ihyilen. 

Plain  ;  apparent ;  evident ;  publick. 
They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
" ,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Heb.  vi.  6°. 
irefully  enrag'd  would  needs  to  »»«  arms. 


shewstoo^r 


I.  Not  wearing  disguise;  dear;  artless, 
sincere. 

He  eras  ao  secret  therein,  aa  not  daring  to  be 
open,  that  to  no  creature  he  ever  spake  of  it. 


TOL.  II. 


off  itt  rain, 

Uncovered. 

With  open  bead,  and  foot  all  bore, 
Hlr  haire  to-spead,  she  gan  to  fare. 

Gmter,  Con/.  Am.  B.  S. 
Here  is  better  than  Ibe  open  air. 

.YAoeawnre,  A".  Lear. 
And  when  at  last  in  pity  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtle-like,  III  to  my  mate  repair, 
And  teach  you  your  flrst  flight  In  open  air.  Dryd. 

9.  Exposed ;  without  defence. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open,  to  all  injuries.  Skakep.  Ben.  IK. 

JO.  Attentive. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  sons  of  men, 
to  give  every  one  according  to  bis  ways. 

Jer.  xxxli.  10. 

The  eye*  of  tbe  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
and  bis  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  Fo.xixiv.IS. 

O'pgNBn.t  ».  t.  [from  open.] 

1.  One  that  opens ;  one  that  unlocks ;  one 

of  mine  eyes, 
and  more  hope 
n  those  two  past 
Mitttm,  P.  L. 

It  is  a  letter  waled,  and  sent;  which  to  the 
bearer  la  hut  paper,  but  to  the  receiver  and  opener 
is  full  of  power,  ifartWt,  Omntry  Far**,  <*.  )M. 

2.  Explainer;  interpreter. 

To  us,  th'  imegin'd  voice  of  bee* 'n  Itself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  tbe  grace,  the  sanctities  of  beaVn, 


8.  That  which  separates ;  disuniter. 

There  may  be  such  enrners  of  compound  t 
-luVhTt  appeiresh"1      "*  '^""Toji'. 

OpiWnD.ad,:  [ope,  and  eye.]  Vigilant; 
watchful. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Opentyrd  conspimcy 

Hi*  time  doth  take.  MolqxoTe,  Tnnixit. 

QtKKU A'tivtD.f  adj.  [open  and  hand.]  Ge- 
nerous; liberal;  munificent. 

How  apesvAsndM  Pro vid trace  lad  been  to  him, 
in  heaping  upon  him  all  external  Messing*. 

South,  Serm.  ri'i.  217. 
Good  Hcaren,  who  renders  mercy  back  fu 

WitbA  bounty  iball  repay  yon.  Jtoaw, 
Openhe'adkd.*  otf>.  [open  and  head.] 
Bareheaded.  Chaucer,  C.  T.  ver.  6227. 
cd.  Tyrwhitt.  See  the  eighth  sense  of 
Opek. 

Opemhea'rted.  o<#.  [open  and  **«ri.]  Ge- 
nerous ;  candid ;  not  meanly  subtle. 
I  know  bhn  well ;  he's  free  and;  openhearled. 

Dryden. 

Or  an  iir»rn/iea rj,-d  generous  minister  you  arc 
not  to  ay  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his 
country  t  but  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady. 

.YrOMiAnof. 

OPCNHKA'RTBDNBSS.f  «.  *.      [open  and 
heart.]  Liberality ;  frankness ;  sincerity ; 
munificence ;  generosity. 
Mirth,  gravity,  openJuorlea'nets,  rassrrednns. 

More,  Conj.  CaU.  (1653,;  p.  91 1. 
He  waa  a  man  of  innocence  and  opert-kearud- 
"<H.  »Wlo«,  Ltfi  of  Bp.  Sandenen. 

O'pknino.  n.  «.  [from  open.] 

1.  Aperture;  breach. 

The  fire  thus  up,  tnakes  iu  way  through  the 
crack*  and  opeitwgt  of  the  earth. 

•Voodrant,  A'at.  Hilt. 

2.  Discovery  at  a  distance;  faint  know- 
ledge; dawn. 

Cod  has  been  pleased  w  dissipate  this  confu- 
sion and  chaos,  and  to  give  as  some  openings,  sume 
dawning*  of  liberty  and  settlement.  Soul*,  Seen. 

Tbe  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light ; 
you  shone  to  us  from  afar,  and  disclosed  your  tint 
beams  on  distant  nations.  Dryden. 

O'pekly. t  adv.  [openhce,  Saxon.] 
1.  Kublickly;  not  secretly;  insight;  not 
obscurely. 

Tbeir  actions,  always  spoken  of  with  great  ho- 
nour, are  now  called  openly  into  question.  Hooker. 

Prayer*  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  be 
openly  made,  but  when  hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of 
open  praying.  Hooter. 

Why  should  you  have  put  me  to  deny 
This  claim  which  now  you  wear  so  openly  t  5h*tn>. 

I  knew  the  time, 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more  should  bee  obscure, 


The  authority  which  I  deriv'd  from  heaven. 

Hillon,  P.  R. 

How  grossly  and  i^'x-nty  do  many  of  us  contra- 
dict the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts !  TOUtton. 

We  express  our  thanks  by  openly  owning  our 
parentage,  and  paying  our  common  devotions  to 
God  on  this  day's  solemnity.  Auerbury. 

3.  Plainly ;  apparently ;  evidently ;  with- 
out disguise. 

Daren 

Too  li/ctA,  dues  love  and  hatred  show : 

A  bounteous  master,  but  a  deadly  foe.  Dryden. 

OPBNMOu'TtfSD.t  adj.  [open  and  movthA 
Gfecdy;  ravenous;  clamorous;  voci- 
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,  a  fine  , 

0'PKNVEss.t  «•  t.  [from  open.-} 
1.  Plainness  ;  clearness  ;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity. 

I-Vllvvr  with  more  ojtcnnr.it  your  answers 
To  my  demands.  S*ain>enre,  Cymteiine. 

8.  Plainness ;  freedom  from  disguise. 

The  niable  optnnett  and  frwediim  of  bin  reflec- 
tion*, are  expfwtfd  in  lively  colour*. 

/•Vftun  on  (A*  CfasnfSJ. 
These  letters,  »ll  written  in  the  onnuinu  of 
friendship,  will  prove  what  were  my  real  senti- 
ments P°l*t  Ltlu 
3.  Opennest  of  weather,  i.  e.  mildness. 
Sec  tlie  seventh  sense  of  Opeh. 

Sherwood. 

O'pbtide."  n.  *.  [ope  and  tide]  The 
ancient  time  of  marriage  from  Epiphany 
to  Ashwednesday. 
So  lavish  ytc-tuk  causeth  fasting  Lenta. 

Hp.  Hal!,  Sat.  ii.  1 
He  grudge*  not  our  moderate  and  seasonable 
jollities :  there  ii  an  «;Wt«V  by  hi>  allowance,  as 
well  a,  a  Lent.  fl?>-  II«U,  Rem.  p.  «9. 

O  PERA.  H  *.  [Italian.] 

All  ofwr**  U  a  poetical  late  or  fiction,  reprctcntcd 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  mu  ' 
icnin,  machines,  and  lUncing 


v>i:li 


Dryden,  Pref.  /a  AUnon. 
You  will  bear  what  plays  were  acted  that  week, 
which  n  the  finest  song  in  the  «jwrn.  Lose. 

Cpehablb.  adj.  [from  operor,  Latin.]  To 
be  done ;  practicable.    Not  in  use. 

Bring  uncapable  of  operakte  cirTOnwtanccs,  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prodcntiallly  of  affair*,  they 
only  gate  upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter 
condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole  progression. 

Aroint,  f'ulg.  £rr. 

O'pehant.  adj.  [operant,  French.)  Active; 
having  power  to  produce  any  effect.  A 
word  not  in  use,  though  elegant. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  moat  .rpmnl  poison.  Skalapeure,  Tu 

1  unjit  lean;  luee.  lore,  and  shortly  loo; 
My  apenuU  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 


All  tfXraHota  by  transmission  of  spirits, 
in-jjfinadoii,  work  at  distance  and  not  at  tone 

Bacon,  Nat.  W*- 
Waller's  presence  had  an  eirjawrtinaryjipsnrtim 
to  proctor  any  thing  desired, 

The  tree  whose 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill, 

Aft/ton,  P.  L. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  In  convenient 
promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit.  Bugle. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of 
manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  perfection 
hut  tlothlully  languishes ;  for  it  was  nut  with  Iris 
tongue  that  Anellss  performed  his  noble  works. 

Dryien,  ihtjrttnoy. 
The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna,  are  the 
effects  of  iu  operation  on  the  ttosnarb  and  guts  by 
the  sisr,  motion,  and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts. 

Locke. 

2.  Action;  effect.    This  is  often 
founded  with  the  former  sense. 

Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  io  the 
strife,  with,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actus)  operation l 
of  good  life.  Ha  mmond. 

.  ■  ■  ,  4  '  -i  *-  - 1   ,  \  ~*  ■  ,m    ,,r    ,  ■  *  ,   . ,  r  ^*~~r ,  *.#si  roam 

j'I iUJ v  jl  iCQ u  (nn.i  ii mg^  cji    niri  iij»/tiu 

Heylyn. 

That  false  fruit 
Fax  other  alteration  Srst  diaplsy'd, 
Carnal  desire  inftaming.  MSton,  P.  L. 

The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  church,  by  Ibvir  institution  and  operation  are 
holy.  firm-sen. 

In  this  understanding  piece  of  dock-work,  hit 
body  as  well  as  other  senseless  matter  has  colour, 
warmth,  and  softness.  But  these  qualities  arc  not 
subtistcnt  in  those  bodies,  but  are  atk-rarimu  of 
fancy  begotten  in  something  else.  Henitey. 

3.  [In  chirurgeryO  The  part  of  the  art 
of  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
instruments. 

4.  The  motions  or  employments  of  an 
army. 

O'pebative.  adj.  [from  operate."]  Having 
the  power  of  acting;  having  forcible 
airency;  active;  vigorous;  efficacious 
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The  square  tetters  aro  less  operate,  more  expedite 
and  facile,  than  the  Samaritan. 

Sailing  jle*t,  Orig.  Sac.  i-  C. 
Such  an  csplication  is  purrly  imaginary,  and 
also  very  apmur ,-  they  would  be  ss  hard  put  to  it 
to  get  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  deluge  was  to 
cease,  as  they  were  at  lint  to  procure  it. 

Bvrnet,  Theory. 
Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operant,  so  it  is 
more  digested,  and  is  permanent.  lhldrr. 

Neatness,  usefulness,  and  elegant  aimpliciiy, 
seemed  to  nave  taken  place  of  operate  grandeur 
and  a  profusion  or  stupid  ornaments. 

Corrnlry,  Pliil.  to  Hyd.  Conv.  S. 
O'pbiiosekbss.*  n.  s.  [from  operate.]  Slate 
of  being  opcru&c. 

They  ore  far  more  easy,  and  reach  the  main 
design  in  a  lew  compass  of  wards ;  and  liave  not 
that  operotenea  of  synchronisms  necessarily  hanging 
as  tin  other  hate  for  the  clearing  of  the 


(1669.)  Href. 

Opero'sitt.*  n.  *.  [from  operate.]  Ope- 


There  is  a  kind  of  Ofmtity  in  sin,  in  regard 
wlicreof  sinnrrs  are  mled  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

Up.'  Hall,  Seiett  Thsuthlt,  i  65. 

Ophio'piiagous.  adj.  [~fic  and  f*r*0 
Serpent-eating.    Not  used. 

All  snakes  are  not  of  such  pnisonc 
as  common  opinion  presumeth ;  a*  is  eonfi 
from  oplnuiphogtnu  nations,  and  »uch  as  feed  upon 
serpents.  Jirmvn. 

Ophi'tes.  n.  t.  A  stone,  resembling  a 
serpent. 

Ophket  has  a  dusky  greenish  ground,  with  spots 
of  a  lighter  green,  oblong,  and  usually  near  square. 

Woodward. 

Opimu'chi'S."  n.  s.  [i'lrx'f,  Greek,  an- 
auitenetu,  serpent-bearer.]  A  constel- 
lation of  the  northern  I 

Satan  Mood 
Unterrilicd,  and  like  a  comet  burn 'J. 
That  fires  tlie  length  of  Oj^mcdu  huge 
In  tlie  aretick  >ky.  HUton,  P.L. 

Opiitha'i.mick.  ndj.  [ophihalmiqut,  Fr. ; 

vuo;,  Greek.]    Relating  to  the 


To  O  PERATE,    v.  ».    [operor,  Latin ; 
operer,  Vr.]    To  act ;  to  have 


from 
eye. 


To  be  over  curious  in  searching  how  God's  all-  ,   

piercing  and  e,««f«*  spirit  distinguishing  gave  O  FHTH  ALM  I  -T  ''•  *■  [ophthalmic,  1 T. ; 
form  to  tlie  matter  of  the  universal,  is  a  search  like      from  «^Sa>^m{,  Greek,   the  eye.  Not 


to  produce  effects :  with  on 
subject  of  operation. 

Tlie  sirtwes  of  private  persons  oynro/c  but  on  a 
few ;  their  sphere  of  action  i*  narrow,  and  their 
influence  is  confined  to  it.  Atlerlmry. 

Bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  manifestly  by  im- 
pulse, the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
operate  in.  Locke. 

It  can  operate  on  tlie  guts  and  stomach,  and 
thereby  produce  distinct  ideas.  Incite. 

A  plain  convincing  reason  operatet  on  the  mind, 
both  of  a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as 
they  live.  Suifl. 

Where  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of 
indifference  to  this  or  tbe  contrary,  the  effect  will 
be  contingent,  ami  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  be- 
long* only  lo  God.  Ifirtis. 
Opbka'tiok.  n.  t.  [operatio,  Latin  ;  opera' 

tion,  French.] 
1 .  Agency ;  production  of  effects ;  influ- 
ence* 

There  are  in  men  tmerotioiw  natural,  rational, 
supernatural,  some  politick,  some  finally  ecclesi- 
astical. Hooker. 

By  all  the  opens! &>iu  of  tbe  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 

,  1'.  Lear. 


_j»to  his,  who,  not  contented  wkh  a  known  ford, 
will  presume  to  pass  over  tbe  greatest  rivers  in  all 
pans  where  lie  is  ignorant  of  their  depths.  Ralegh. 

Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  popular,  by  speaking  in  parliament 
against  those  tilings  which  were  most  grateful  to 
bit  majesty ;  and  las  thought  a  little  discountenance 
upon  thow  persons  would  suppress  dial  spirit 
within  themselves,  or  make  tlie  poison  of  it  less 
operative  upon  others.  Clarendon. 

In  actions  of  religion  we  should  be  tealous, 
active,  and  unerelii*,  so  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

Kj).  Taylor. 

This  circumstance  of  the  promise  must  give  life 
to  all  the  rest,  and  make  them  operatwc  toward  the 
producing  of  good  life.  Decay ./  Cir.  Piety. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles,  especially  in 
morality ;  in  which  not  to  proceed,  is  certainly  tu 
go  backward.  Souti. 

Til*  will  is  the  conclusion  of  an  operaiioe  >yl- 
loglnm.  Xorriu 

O'perator.  it  i.  [operofenir,  French;  from 
operate]  One  that  performs  any  act  of 
the  hand ;  one  who  produces  any  effect. 

An  imaginary  utem/or  owning  tbe  first  with  a 
prrat  deal  of  nicety,  upon  a  cursory  view  rt  ap- 
peared Hks  the  head  of  another.     .ifdaWi,  SpeeU 


To  administer  ttas  dose,  there  cannot  be  frsrer 
than  fifty  iln>u*«nri  uprnjjeni,  allowing  one  operator 
to  every  thirty.  8nij\. 
0'pBROSB.f  adj.  [operottu,  Latin.]  Labo- 
rious; full  of  trouble  and  tediousness. 
12 


content  with  this  word,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable age  in  our  language,  many 
persons  now  affectedly  use  ophthalmia.] 
A  disease  of  the  eyes',  being  an  inflain- 
mation  in  the  coats,  proceeding  from 
arteriou*  blood  gotten  out  of  the  ves- 
sels and  collected  into  those  parts.  Diet. 

By  reason  of  some  inrticuUr  distemper  of  the 
eyes,  as  es ulceration,  fistula,  onAtAntmy. 

ierrnitd  an  Lure  Metantk.  (1640,)  p.  HIS. 

Til*  use  of  cool  applications,  externally,  it  most 
eaty  to  the  eye:  but  after  all,  there  will  sometimes 
ensue  a  troublesome  <oiA/W»*y.     Shorji.  Surgery. 

O'piATK.t  «.  t.  [from  oni'ttw.]    A  medi- 
cine that  causes  sleep. 

Tbev  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate,  to  still  those 
frightening  apprehensions  of  hell,  by  inducing  a 
dulness  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  than  to  make 
use  of  that  native  and  salutary  medicine,  a  hearty 
repentance.  IL-nti.y. 

Thy  thoughts  and  music  change  with  ev'ry  line ; 
No  xamcncM  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine, 
Which  with  one  unison  of  murmur  flows, 
Opiate  of  inattention  and  I 

O'piate.  adj.  Soporiterous ;  somniferous; 
narcotick ;  causing  sleep. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments, are  opiate  and  sot'onlcToui..  tor  anototing 
of  rt.a  fi^ehead  ami  tiaci.  bor.r.  is  used  for  procur- 
ing dead  I 
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•  AU  their  shape 

Spangled  with  eyes,  mora  numerous  than  UiO«« 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drome, 
Charrn'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  tho  pastoral  ressd 
Of  Her  met,  or  hi*  ajs'aic  rod.        Mitten,  P.  L. 

I^ttssce,  which  hm  n  milky  juice  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  enisle  quality  resolvent  of  the  Mir,  )• 
proper  lor  melsncKily.      Arbutknot  on  AUmrnir. 

O'PIFICE.  a.  i.  '"^i/SWum,  Latin.]  Work- 
manihip;  handiwork.  Diet. 
Opi'ficem.  n.  t.  [opifex,  Latin.]    One  that 
performs  any  work;  artist.    A  word 
not  received. 

Coistidoring  the  infinite  distance  betwixt  the 
poor  morul  artist,  and  the  almighty  npifictr. 

Brnllry,  Serm.  S. 

Orr'NAai.E.t  adj.  [opinor,  Latin. J  Which 
may  be  thought.  Diet. 

Opmaile  matters,  and  disputable. 
Confutation  if  X.  Shenton,  4c.  (1546,)  sign.  C.  iii.  U 
Opixa'tion.  b.  *.  [opinor,  Latin.]  Opi- 
nion; notion.  Diet. 
Opi'nativf-*  adj.  [opinor,  Latin.)  Stiff 
in  a  preconceived  notion.    We  now  say 
opintonativc. 

Speak  truth:  be  not  aptnatii* :  maintain  do  tac- 
tion*. Burton,  Anal,  of  kid.  p.  365. 

OPiWA'TOB.f  »-  t.  [opinor,  Latin.]  One 
who  holds  an  opinion ;  one  fond  of  hit 
own  notion. 

Fond  n\>irmt<vx  inve.t  d-e-ir  beloTed  con^Tejritioa 
with  all  the  glorious  privileges  and  titlea,  making 
'i  of  their  own  men.  GimuHle,  Serm.  p.  13 J. 
isidcr  again*  what  kind  of  (,yii>uior>  the 
I  above  given  is  levelled. 

Half,  (hi£.  of  Mankind. 

roOPI'NE.  v.  n.  [opinor,  Latin.]  To 
think ;  to  judgo  ;  to  be  of  opinion. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  tliat  formkes 
And  haunt)  by  fit*  (note  irhoro  it  take*  ; 
And  they'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blowi  Ibey  felt  to-day,  again.  Hudikrai. 

In  matters  of  mar*  speculation,  it  is  not  material 
to  the  welfare  of  government,  or  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  sjitne  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they 
be  philosopher*  or  no.  Smith. 

But  I,  mho  think  -ovore  highly  of  our  kind, 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound, 
Dfcep  hid  the  shuung  mischief  under  ground.  Pope. 

Opi'neh.»  n.  t.  [from  opine.']  One  who 
holds  an  opinion. 

Weak  and  wilful  opium,  but  not  just  arbitrator*. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  tfanaUtm.  p.  157. 

Opi'jhng.*  n.  t,  [from  opine.)  Opinion; 
notion. 

Very  few  examine  the  marrow  and  huidc  of 
tilings,  but  take  them  upon  the  credit  of  euetomiu-y 
efimtAg*.       Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Handronx.  p.  131. 

Opiwia'strk.*  1  adj.  [opiniastre,  French.] 
Opisia'strous,  J  Fond  of  one's  own 
Not  in  use.  The  substantives 
>  and  opinuutrie  have  likewise 
not  been  received.  See  what  Dr.  John- 
i  says  under  opiniairety. 
(en  am  so  tar  in  love  with  their  own  orauoirrr 
,  a*  that  they  cannot  patiently  endure  op- 
Bakgh,  ArU  of  Etnp.  oh.  M. 
Nest,  in  matters  of  death,  the  laws  of  England, 
whereof  you  have  intruded  to  be  an  apiniaetntu 
subedvotrtc,  and  are  bound  to  defend  tbeto,  con* 
reive  it  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  when  or  for 
srhat  cause  they  shall  be  put  to  death,  a*  in  adultery, 
theft,  and  the  like.  Hilton,  CotaeXerkm. 

To  Opi'hiate.*  ti.  a.  [opiniairer,  French.] 
To  maintain  obstinately. 

They  did  epmuUc  two  principles,  not  distinct 
only,  but  contrary  the  one  to  lb*  other. 
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Opi'xiATiv*.t  «<£■".  [from  opinion.] 

1.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion. 

If  either  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope's  ambition, 
or  the  w  ilfulness  or  scrupulosity  of  any  vptnuittve 
minister*  fciwuUl  oppose  against  and  iuitx-ut'l  the 
unity  of  charily ;  then,  the  unity  of  authority  to  bo 
interposed  to  assart  it. 

Sir  E.  Sandys  Stall  of  Ret  (ed.  1605.)  sign  T.  S. 

2.  Imagined;  not  proved. 

It  is  db'iBcurt  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in 
•uefa  Incotvsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a  mxis 
of  apmiatim  uncertainties ;  like  the  silver  in  Hiero's 
crown  of  gold.  GiannUe. 

Opi'miativbnkss.*  n.  t.  [from  opiniona- 
tive.)  Inflexibility  of  opinion;  obsti- 
nacy. 

The  first  obstacle  to  good  eounarl  ia  pevtinacy 
or  apinuihmua.      /buVga,  ArU  of  Emp,  ch.  1 4. 

Opinia'to*.  a.*,  [opiniatre,  French.]  One 
fond  of  his  own  notion ;  inflexible ;  ad- 
herent to  his  own  opinion. 

What  will  not  opiniatmn  and  sell-believing  men 
dispute  of  and  male  doubt  of?  Ralegh. 

Essex  left  lord  Robert*  gorensour ;  a  man  of 
a  sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  etasuoter,  and  one 
who  must  be  overcome  beford  be  would  believe 
that  he  could  be  so.  CterrwW 

Kor  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  be  cast  from 
all  his  grew  in  cat,  and  forced  to  cod  bis  day*  in  a 
mean  condition;  at  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politick 
opiniatars  should.  South. 

OPIMA'TRE.i  adj.  [French.]  Obsti- 
nate ;  stubborn ;  inflexible. 

Spare  yourself,  last  you  bejade  the  good  gallo- 
way, your  own  apiniatrt  wit,  and  make  the  very 
conceit  itselr  blush  with  spurgalling. 

MiJtm,  Animadv.  Rem.  Defence. 

What  in  common  life  would  denote  a  man  nub, 
fool-hardy,  hair-brained,  opimatrt,  crated,  H  re- 
cummcudod  in  this  scheme  as  the.  true  method  in 
speculation.  Benlley,  P*U.  lipe.  $  15. 

Instoad  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  lanrc  him 
an  insignificant  wrangler,  apmiatre  in  discourse, 
and  priding  himself  In  conrrudicung  other*.  Lode. 

Opikia'trk.*  n.  t.  One  fond  of  his  own 
notions ;  one  stiff  in  his  own  opinions. 

To  be  termed  a  foppish  simpleton,  a  clownish 
singularist,  or  non-conformist  to  ordinary  usage, 
u  o i IT  ojnmuSrr,  are  opprobrious  names,  wbich  di- 
•r  duty. 

Jrur fuss,  vol.  iii.  S.  94* 

Op 
Op 

determination  of  miud ;  stubbornness. 
This  word,  though  it  luut  been  tried  in 
different  lornis,  is  not  yet  received,  nor 
is  it  wanted. 

Lett  popular  opim,are  should  arise,  we  will 
deliver  the  chief  opinions.        .Smtns,  Kstfa.  Err. 

wK  and  false 
the  other  teechca 
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pinia'trsty.  7  ».  i.  [opiniatreU,  Fr.j 
pi'niatry.    j  Obstinacy;  inflexibility ; 


The  i 


•  sets  Use 


Locke  est  Edui-Mtion. 
So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  much  w«  potMM  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions 
In  our  brains,  make  us  not  one  jot  the  more 
knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true :  what  in 
then)  was  science,  is  in  u*  but  opiniatrety.  Locke. 

I  can  pat*  by  epinietry  and  the  busy  meddling 
of  thoec  who  thrust  themselves  Into  every  thing. 

I  was  extraoaly  concerned  at  hit  opiniatrety  in 
leaving  met  but  he  shall  not  jjet  rid  to.  Pope. 

OPJ'NION.f  n.t.  [opinion,  Fr.  opinio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Persuasion  of  the  mind,  without  proof 


Opinion  U  a  Hght,  vain,  crude,  and  imjwrfect 
thtnK,  settled  in  the  inuutaation,  but  never  ar- 
riving at  the  understanding,  then  to  obtain  the 
tincture  of  reason.  B.  Jorum. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  undrrxund- 
ing  ia  to  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probability, 
that  it  rather  Iodine*  to  i 
another,  yet  not  altogether 
tun  rtttinty  or  doubting. 

Time  wears  out  Use  fiction*  e 
by  degree*  disc 
ungrounded  persuasions ;  but  confirm*  the  dic- 
tates, and  sentiment*  of  nature. 

Bleu  be  the  princes  who  have  fought 
For  pompous  names,  or  wide  dominion. 

Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught, 
That  happiness  is  but  opinion. 

!.  Sentiments ;  judgement ;  notion. 

Where  no  such  settled  custom  hath  mad*  it 
law,  there  it  hath  force  only  according  to  Use 
Mnmjjth  of  reason  and  circumstances  joitwd  with 
it,  or  as  it  shew*  Use  envsuisst  and  judgement  of 
them  that  made  it ;  but  not  at  all  as  if  it  bad  any 
commanding  power  of  o 
Can  they  make  it  out  ■ 


and 


irt  of  all 


is  no  audi 
for  such  as  have 


thing  as  a  future  i 
lived  ill  here? 

Charity  Itself  commands  us  where  we  know  no 
ill,  to  think  well  of  all ;  but  friendship,  that  al. 
way*  goes  a  pitch  higher,  give*  a  man  a  peculiar 
right  and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  hi*  friend. 

South. 

We  may  allow  this  to  bo  his  opinion  concerning 
heirs,  that  where  there  are  divert  children  the 
eldest  son  has  the  right  to  be  he 

Philosophers  are  of  opinion, 
is  possessed  by  God's  intitule  omnipresence.  Locke. 

A  story  out  of  Boccalini  sufiVciently  shews  us 
the  ojnnion  that  judicious  author  entertained  of 
tbe  cTttick*. 

3.  Favourable  judgement. 

In  actions  of  arms  small  matters  are  of  ^ 
moment,  especially  when  they  serve  to  raise  an 
ejsiitksii  of  commander*.  HaywartL 

Howsoever  I  hare  no  opinion  of  those  thing*  ; 
yet  so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true,  that  strong 
inagtnarion  bath  more  force  upon  thing*  living, 
than  thing*  merely  inanimate.  Bacon. 

If  a  woman  had  no  e/iinwn  of  ber  own  person 
and  dress,  she  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who 
ore  of  the  opinion  with  herself-  Law. 

4.  Reputation. 

Then  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion. 

Sltal  fpttrt,  Hen.  IK  P.  I. 
You  have  the  eyttuen 
Of  a  valiant  gentleman,  one  that  dares 
light,  and  maintain  your  honour  against  odd*. 

SatrsVy,  Gametter. 

To  Opi'mox.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
opine ;  to  think.  A  word  out  of  use, 
and  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  Stoicks  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men 
dwell  about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fool*  wan- 
dered about  tho  earth:  whereat  tlx  Epicurean* 
livid  nothing  stun*  death.  Brown. 
That  the  soul  and  the  nngeh  are  devoid  of 


Opi'niosed.*  adj.  Attached  to  j 
opinions ;  conceited. 
^He  may  cast  him  urjon^ajbold  Klf-opm»)ajr/ 

Sautk,  Serm.  i.  m(k. 

Opi'niosate.*  t  adj.  [from  opinion.)  6b- 
Opi'nion atkd.  I    stuate  ;  inflexible  in 
opinion. 

Are  you  so  simple  a*  not  to  < 
the  cooler  of  some  lew  opmitmi 
consequence  of  tbctr  opinion*? 

Bp.  BedcU,  LeU.  to  Ur.  WaUetmorth,  (about 
16SO.)  p.  JifoV 
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ire  whit  the  world  calls  I 


Opi'nion atxly. *  adv.  [from  opinionatt^\ 
Obstinately ;  conceitedly ;  in  one's  own  1 
opinion. 

Self-conceited  people  n«rer  agree  well  to^edrfr : 
they  an  wilful  In  dtdr  brawls,  and  r***on  cannot 
reconcile  dim :  where  either  an  only  tfim>nauly 
wits,  hell  i<  then;  unless  die  other  be  a  patient 
merely,  ydikan,  Ka.'u  85. 

Opi'niohatist.*        [from  opwHoi»«ii'c-.] 
One  who  it  obstinate  or  conceited. 

If  we  would  hearken  to  the  pvnucioua  coun»cl» 
of  some  such  ii;irni'.jqa^iJt«, 
Fenton,  Serm.  before  the  Unix,  of  Otf.  (1790,)  p.  II. 

Opi'niohative.  adj.  [from  opinion.}  Fond 
of  preconceived  uotioos ;  stubborn. 

Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  o/tmofv- 
stint  morancc,  would  be  no  hinderunce  to  the 
!••  improvement.  GlanvOlt. 

i  a  reader  without  art, 
I  with  teaming,  hot  apiaarn. 
•merit. 
Unmet,  TV.  oflht  Bank. 

Opi'nionativixy.  adv.   [from  opinion- 

athe.]  Stubbornly. 
Opi'momativekess.  w.  j.  [from  opinion- 

attveJ]  Obstinacy. 
Opi'mosiisT.t  n.  t.  [o/»'»io>iirte,  Fr.  from 

opinion."]    One  food  of  bis  own  notions. 

Every  conceited  njnnioniU  arts  up  an  infallible 
chair  in  lib  own  brain.  GianoilU  to  Atbius. 

This  was  never  called  into  question,  till  the 
conceited  opiaxmut  Jovinian,  among  his  other  pa- 


,  »T«4f.  i.  SOT. 

Opi'parous.  adj.  [opiparut,  Lat.]  Sump- 
tuous. Diet. 

Opi'parously.*  adv.  [from  opiparout.] 
Sumptuously ;  abundantly. 

The  cocapilcr*  of  them  were  not  men  meanly 
bred,  or  loosely  teen  in  arts,  butqn/Mrvu*!?  accom- 
plished. iratcrnoute.ApoL  for  Learn.  (1653 J  p.9S. 

Opitula'tiok.  n.  t.  [opittdatio,  Lat.]  An 
aiding ;  a  helping.  Diet. 

O'PiUM.f  n.  t.  fSnar,  from  i*U,  Gr.  juice. 
Our  old  word  was  opie.  "  Narcotikcs, 
and  opie  of  Thebes  fine.*'  Chaucer. ] 
A  juice,  partly  of  the  resinous,  partly 
of  the  gummy  kind.  It  is  brought  to 
us  in  flat  cakes  or  mosses,  very  heavy 
and  of  a  dense  texture,  not  perfectly 
dry  :  its  colour  is  a  dark  brownish  yel- 
low ;  its  smell  is  of  u  dead  Ikint  kind ; 
and  its  taste  very  bitter  and  very  acrid. 
It  is  brought  from  Natolta,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  Indies,  produced  from  the 
white  garden  poppy ;  with  which  the 
fields  of  Asia-Minor  arc  in  many  places 
sown.  When  the  heads  grow  to  ma- 
turity, but  are  yet  soft,  green,  and  full  ■ 
of  juice,  incisions  arc  made  in  them,  and 
from  every  one  of  these  a  few  drops 
flow  of  a  milky  juice,  which  soon  hard- 
ens into  a  solid  consistence.  The  finest 
opium  proceeds  from  the  first  incisions. 
What  we  generally  have  is  the  mere 
crude  juice,  worked  up  with  water,  or 
honey  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  form. 
Externally  applied  it  is  emollient,  re- 
laxing, and  discutient,  and  greatly  pro- 
motes suppuration.  A  moderate  dose 
of  opium  taken  internally,  is  generally 
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'.under  a  grain,  yet  custom  will  make 
people  bear  a  dram,  but  in  that  case 
nature  is  vitiated.  Its  first  effect  is  the 
making  the  patient  cheerful ;  it  removes 
melancholy,  and  dissipates  the  dread  of 
danger ;  the  Turks  always  take  it  when 
they  are  going  to  battle:  it  afterwards 
quiets  the  spirits,  eases  pain,  and  dis- 
poses to  sleep.  After  the  effect  is  over, 
the  pain  generally  returns  in  a  more 
violent  manner;  the  spirits  become 
lower  than  before,  and  the  pulse  lan- 
guid. An  immoderate  dose  of  opium 
brings  on  drunkenness,  cheerfulness, 
and  loud  laughter,  at  first,  and,  after 
many  terrible  symptoms,  death  itself. 
Those  who  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  an  immoderate  use  of  opium,  are  apt 
to  be  faint,  idle,  and  thoughtless ;  they 
lose  their  appetite,  and  grow  old  before 
their  time.  HUL 

Slorp  hath  forsoofc  and  given  roe  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  »™m  us  my  only  core. 

MA**,  4".  A. 

The  colour  sad  taste  of  opium  are,  aa  well  aa 
in  loporific  or  anodyne  Tirtue>,  mrl?  po^cr,  de- 
pending on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  K  is 
Sued  to  produce  different  operations  on  different 
parts  of  our  oodies.  Locke 

O'ple-tbke.  n.  i.  [opulut,  Lat]  A  sort  of 
tree ;  the  witch-hazel.  Ainsworth. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  n.  *.  [Latin.]  Balm 
of  Gilead. 

Opode'looc.*  n.  t.  [In  medicine.]  The 
name  of  a  plaster;  and  also  of  a  po- 
pular ointment. 

OPO'PONAX.  n.t.  [Latin.]  A  gum 
resin  in  small  loose  granules,  and  some- 
times in  large  masses,  of  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  an  acrid  and  ex- 
tremely bitter  taste ;  brought  to  us  from 
the  East,  and  known  to  the  Greeks; 
but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  plant 
which  produces  this  drug.  Hill. 

Opo'ssum.*  n.  s.    An  American  animal. 

Here  is  likewise  that  singular  animal,  called 
the  ofuoum.  whjdi  seems  to  be  the  wood-rat,  mcu- 
tiooed  by  Charlevoix,  in  bis  history  of  Canada. 

Guthrie. 

O'ppiDAK.f  n.  t.  [oppidanut,  Lat.]  A 
townsman ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  town. 

The  omtutant,  in  the  mean  lime,  wees  not  want- 
ing to  trouble  us ;  and  particularly  the  bailliws. 

A.  Wood,  Ann.  Urn*.  Of.  in  1 5 VS. 
O'ppidax.*  adj.    Relating  to  a  town. 

Touching  the  temporal  government  of  florae, 
and  ofTMiia*  affairs,  there  i>  a  pretor,  and  some 
rhoicu  citireos,  who  sit  on  tbe  Capitol. 

Howell,  LeU.  i.  i.  8*. 
To  Oppi'gnerate-  v.  a.  [oppignero,  Lat.] 
To  pledge ;  to  pawn.    Not  in  use. 

The  duke  of  Guise  Henry  was  (lie  greatest 
usurer  in  France,  for  ibn*  lie  bad  turned  all  hit 
estate  into  obligation* ;  meaning  that  lie  had  sold 
and  oppignornted  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large 
donatives  to  other  men.  Alton. 

Ferdiitendo  merrhanded  with  France,  for  tbe 
restoring  RoussQIion  and  Perpigtun,  oppisnnrateJ 
to  them.  Bacon. 

To  0'PPILATE.f  v.  a.  [oppilo,  Latin ; 

oppiltr,  Fr.]    To  heap  up  obstruction. 

Cockeram,  and  Sherwood. 
OppiLA'Tlojt.t  it,  *.  [oppilation,  Fr.  from 

oppUale.]   Obstruction :  matter  heaped 

together. 
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Nothing  i.  won 
or  to  protract  the  time  of  meati  longer  tJ«o  or- 
dinary: won  thence  proceed  our  mannrtias :  — 
thence,  tailh  Kcmcliui,  come  cruditU-s,  wind,  c)f 
rtimimt.  Burton,  Anal.  of  MA.  p.  71. 

The  ingredients  prescribed  in  their  sabdancr 
actuate  tbe  spirits,  rrclude  u^Miurrant,  and  nan. 
dify  tbe  blood.  Many. 

O'ppiLATivs.t  adj.  [oppilative,  Fr.]  Ob*. 

structive.  Shenrood. 
Opple'ted.  adj.  [oppleiut,  Lat.]   Filled ; 

crouded. 

To  OPPO'NE.*  o.  a.  [oppono,  Lat.]  To 
Not  in  use. 

What  can  you  not  do 


Against  lords  spiritual  or  temporal, 
Ttiiil  ihstl  ormw  you?        B.  Jem 


Jonton.Ata 


Oppo'kbncy.*  ii.  i.  [opponent,  Lat]  The 
opening  an  academical  disputation ;  the 
proposition  of  objections  to  a  tenet :  an 
exercise  for  a  degree.  See  the  second 
meaning  of  Opponent. 

Oppo'kest.  adj.  [opponent,  Lat.]  Oppo- 

of  this  c 


It  waa  opponent  to  oor  search  ordsln'd, 
That  joy,  sdll  sought,  should  never  be  auain'd. 

Oppo'nint.  n.  s.  [opponent,  Lat.] 

1.  Antagonist;  adversary. 

2.  One  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising 
objections  to  a  tenet,  correlative  to  the 
defendant  or  respondent. 

Inasmuch  aa  ye  so  about  lo  destroy  a  thing 
which  is  in  force,  and  to  draw  In  thai  which  hath 
not  as  yet  been  received,  to  impose  on  us  that 
which  we  think  not  ourselves  bound  unto ;  that 
therefore  ye  are  not  to  claim  in  any  conference 
other  than  the  plaintiff's  or  sppsami's  part. 

How  ltecomingly  does  Philopolts  eicrcise  his 


OPPORTU'NE.  adj.  [opportun,  Fr.  oppor- 
tunut,  Lat.]  Seasonable;  convenient; 
fit ;  timely  ;  well-timod  ;  proper. 

'There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great 
king's  felicity,  being  at  tbe  lop  of  all  worldly 
bliss  and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosper, 
out  successes,  but  an  ofjtortune  death  to  withdraw 
him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune,  Jtacon. 

Will  lift  us  up  in  spite  of  fate. 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  con6nes  whence  with  naighb'n'ng 

ar:n» 

And  enparruK  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heav'n.  J/ibon,  ¥.  I.. 

Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 


mi^'hi  aerve  his  wiles ;  and  found 
ik»t  beast  of  all  the  field. 


Tbe  serpent  i 

■M«Vr,n.  P.  L. 

To  Opportune.*  v.  a.  To  soit.  Not  in 
use. 

The  pronoun  opportune*  us :  some  copies  base 
■xiosi,  but  tbe  most  and  best  have  noiu. 

/>.  Clarar,  Seem.  { 1637,)  p.  483. 

OppoBTU'NEtY.arfo.  [fromopportuBp.]  Sea- 
sonably ;  conveniently ;  with  opportu- 
nity either  of  time  or  place. 

lie  was  resolved  to  drase  •  war  railier  than  to 
have  Urviagn*  carried  by  France,  being  situate 
so  qviorfanefy  10  annoy  England  cither  fur  coa»t 
or  trade.  Bacon,  Hen.  VII, 

Against  these  there  is  a  proper  objection,  that 
they  offend  uniformity ;  whereof  I  a 
Bji/wrtiraefy  induced  to  say  sorarwhal. 
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OrponTn'KiTY.  n.  $.  [opportunitf,  Ft.  op* 
portunkat,  Lat.]  Pit  time  ;  fit  place  j 
time ;  convenience ;  suitableness  of  cir- 
cumstanccs  to  any  end. 

A  wise  man  will  rnakc  more  oprrrrtuwiiet  then 
Mid  i  Isrhaviocu-  sliould  be  like  their 
,  unt  too  strait,  but  (roe  for 

Opportunity,  Tika  ■  (sadden  gust, 
H»lh  sweJI'd  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  temped.  — 
Accuracd  op/iMiHtily  .' 

TlMt  work  M  oar  thought*  Into  desires,  desires 
To  reodution* ;  tho««  being  ripe  and  quicken  *d, 
Ttxw  giv'st  them  birth,  and  luring'si  tbera  forth 

to  Wtion.  DmJinm. 

Though  their  advice  be  good,  their  counsel  wise, 
Yet  length  Mill  lam  oppurtswsilsrs,  DenJtam. 

I  bad  an  opportunity  to  are  the  clouds  descend, 
and  after  it  waa  past,  to  attend  again  ao  high  at 
to  get  over  part  of  the  mountain.     Aroint,  Trm. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  check 
thy  desire  of  doing  It,  by  a  rain  fear  of  what  may 
happen.  Altertury. 

Ail  porta  hare  taken  an  opportunity  to  gire 
long  uY-icriptions  of  the  night. 

Oppo'sal.»  II.  * 


[opposer. 


To  OPPO'SE.  v 
oppono,  Latin.] 

1.  To  act  against ;  to  be  advene ;  to  hin- 
der ;  to  resist. 

There's  no  bottom,  none 
In  my  voluptuousness :  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediment*  would  o'trbcar, 
That  did  oppose  my  wilt       Stutlaptmr,  Maebetk. 

2  To  put  in  opposition ;  to  offer  as  an  an- 
tagonist or  rival. 

If  all  men  are  not  naturally  canal,  I  am  sure 
all  stares  arc  j  and  then  I  may,  without  presump- 
tion, oppose  my  single  opinion  to  his.  Lock*. 

3.  To  place  as  an  obstacle. 

Since  be  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  meant  can  carry  me 
Out  of  Ids  envy's  reach,  I  do  appose 
Sly  patience  to  his  fury.    Skahp.  Merck,  of  t'en. 
I  through  the  seat  punu'd  their  exil'd  race, 
■   Eag*g'd  the  he.\>eiii,  -n-i'tt  die  -Kinny  main  • 

Dryden. 

*t.  To  place  in  front ;  to  place  over  against. 

Her  grace  sat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state ;  w*>n*g  freely 
The  beauty  of  Iter  person  to  the  people.  Sknksp. 

To  Oppo'se.  v.  t». 

1.  To  act  adversely. 

A  servant,  thrill'd  with  remorse, 
Opp  -t'tl  Against  the  act,  bending  hi*  award 
To  hit  great  matter.  SJiaimrarc,  A'.  I  Mr. 

He  poetised  to  dispatch  such  of  the  nobility  a* 
srere  tike  to  oppote  against  hi*  roisrhievuus  drift, 
and  in  such  sort  to  encumber  and  weaken  the 
rest,  that  they  should  be  no  impediments  to  him. 

HaywmL 

2.  To  object  in  a  disputation ;  to  have  the 
part  of  raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet 
supposed  to  be  right. 

Opo'seless.  adj.  [from  oppose.]  Irresist- 
ible :  not  to  be  opposed. 
I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  (all 


Now  the  fair 

Fail  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  ber  great  charms 
Viiguide  thy  oeifwarrr'  swords :  hold  gentleman  ! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page.  Skakrpeare,  Coral. 

Brave  wits  that  hare  made  essays  worthy  of  im- 
mortality ;  yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more  po- 
pular oppattn,  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are  al- 
most lost  in  oblivion.  Gtttnrdle. 

I  do  not  tea  bow  the  minister*  could  bare  con- 
tinued io  their  stations,  if  their  ,77Wrr  had  agreed 
^tthe^bywti.h^^h.ro.ned. 

A  hardy  modern  chief, 
A  bold  oppoter  of  divine  belief. 

OPPOSITE,  adj.  {opposite,  Ft. 
Lot.] 

1.  Placed  in  front;  facing  each  other. 

To  the  ottier  five, 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  entile,  square,  trine,  and  r^rmiie, 
Of  nosious  elBcacy.  Milton,  P.  L. 

2.  Adverse;  repugnant. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  list  trifling 
novels,  hy  w  hich  llie  reader  is  nu&led  into  another 
tort  of  pleasure,  iijij satat n  to  that  which  is  designed 
io  sn  epick  poem.  liryttn 

This  it  a  prospect  very  uneasy  to  die  lusts  and 
paMooe,  and  appetite  to  the  strongest  desires  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Rneirr. 

3.  Contrary. 

In  this  fallen  stale  or  man  religion  begins  with 
repentance  and  conversion,  the  two  Opposite  term* 
of  which  are  God  and  sin.  TW-tfion. 

Panicle*  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometime* 
almost  opjwxtt  significations,  Loette. 

O'pposite.  n.  «.    Adversary ;  opponent ; 
antagonist;  enemy. 

To  the  beet  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the 
world  it  continually  a  froward  opposite,  a  curious 
otKcrver  of  their  defect*  and  imperfections;  their 
virtues  it  afterward*  m  much  admiretb.  Hooter. 

He  is  the  most  skilful,  blood) ,  and  fatal  o/^wnie 
that  you  could  bare  found  in  Illyria. 

Ssntrprore,  Tw.  Xight. 
The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arm*  to  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  Ms  oppamu. 
The  prise  of  valour  and  of  love  sludl  gain. 

Vryden. 

O'fpositely.  adv.  [from  appetite.] 
other. 

The  leaser  pair  are  joined  edge  to  edge,  but  not 
uppomtdy  with  their  point*  do 
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sical  goods***,  but  by  me  reluctancy  and  oppari- 
turn  which  they  find  in  their  own  heart*.  TilJct*,n. 

4.  Contrariety  of  interest;  contrariety  of 
measures. 

When  the  church  is  taken  for  the  persons 
nuking  profession  of  the  christian  faith,  the  ra- 
timtick  is  often  added  in  o/innlion  to  herelicks  and 
srhismaticks. 


To  quarrel  witli  your  great  oppotetest  will*. 

Skakypeure. 

Oppo'ser.  ».  *.  [from  oppose.]    One  lhat 
antagonist;  enemy;  rival. 


2.  Adversely. 

I  oft  have  teen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow, 
And  now  in  dry,  and  brittle  straw  did  grow. 
Winds  from  all  quarter*  appatiUty  blow. 

May,  Vtrg. 

O'ppositeness.  a.  s.  [from  opposite.]  The 

state  of  being  opposite. 
Opposi'Tiov.f  n.  s.  [opposition,  Ft.  oppo- 

sitio,  LaU] 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  op- 
posed ;  standing  over  against. 

2.  Hostile  resistance. 

Virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  syj/auiuen. 
And  all  temptation  ran  remove. 
Most  shines,  and  mast  i*  acceptable  above. 

Milton,  S.  A. 

He  considers  Ijiums  rescuing  Us  fiit]u.T  Jt  the 
haz4rd  of  his  own  lifr,  a*  an  image  of  tiiinnclf 
when  he  took  Ancluses  on  Ins  shoulder*,  and  bore 
him  safe  thro'  the  rage  of  the  Br*  and  the  «^sa>a/i<m 
of  hit  enemies,  Dryihn,  Dnftmoy. 

3.  Contrariety  of  affect  ion. 

They  who  never  tried  the  esperiment  of  *  holv 
life,  measure  toe  bwt  of  God  not  by  their  tirtrin- 


5.  Contrariety  of  meaning ;  diversity  of 
moaning. 

The  part*  of  every  true  opposition  do  always 
both  concern  the  some  subject,  and  have  referenL-e 
to  the  same  tiling,  sith  othorwise  they  are  but  in 
shew  oppoaite,  not  in  troth.  Jf.  <Aer. 

The  use  of  tiinguage  and  custom  of  speech,  in 
all  authors  I  have  met  with,  has  gone  upon  this 
rule,  or  maxim,  that  exclusive  term*  are  always  to 
be  understood  in  oppotitiin  only  to  what  they  are 
opposed  to,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what  they 
ere  not  opposed  to.  ITiVrrtW. 

6.  Inconsistency;  contradiction. 

Ilcsaon  can  nevtr  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  lea*  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  ^wiiimta 
knowledge  and  certainly. 


7.  The  collective  body  of  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  who  oppose  the 
jr  the  measures  of  gove 


roent. 

Ho  hat  never  omitted  s  Air  occasion,  with 
whatever  detriment  to  hit  interest  as  a  member  of 
•ppositfosi,  to  assert  the  very  same  doctrine*  which 
appear  In  lhat  book,  Jhtrkt. 

O'pposrrivB.*  adj.  [from  opposite.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  pat  in  opposition. 

Here  not  without  tome  '-/>/utisir*  romp*ri*on ; 
not  Moses,  not  Elian,  but  This  t  Motet  and  Elias 

Bp.  Htll,  Contempt.  B  4. 

To  OPPRE  SS.  c  a.  [opprestut,  Lat.] 
I.  To  crush  by  hardship  or  unreasonable 
severity. 

Israel  and  Judah  were  opprated  together,  and 
all  that  took  them  captive*  held  them  fast,  they 
refused  to  let  them  go.  Jer.  i.  :\3. 

Alas !  a  mortal  most  eppmt  of  thoae 

lh  a  weight  of  woe*. 


2.  To  overpower ;  to 
We're  not  ourselves. 


ure,  being  e/mrea'd,  commands  tbe  mind 
with  the  body.       ao>v«rrr,  K.  Lear. 
In  bluing  height  of  noon, 
The  tun  opprta'd.  Is  plung'd  in  thickest  gloom, 


,  Fr.  from 
;  cruelty;  se- 


Oppre'ssiow.  ».  *.  [o 
oppress.] 

1.  lite  act  of 
verity. 

If  ihoo  tent  the  *f>prtmoni  of  the  poor,  i 
not  at  tbe  matter,  for  he  that  i*  higher  than  the 
highest  regard eth.  Seetet.  v.  ?. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed ;  misery. 

ramine  is  in  thy  checks  j 
Need  and  oppression  store  within  thine  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  opon  thy  back. 

Sftnhpearc. 
Civsnr  hlrmclf  ha*  work,  and  our  opprruiM 
Eicerdt  what  we  ctpected.  Skoksji.  sfnt.  <J  Cteop. 

3.  Hardship ;  calamity. 

We  are  all  subject  to  the  some  accident*  ;  and 
when  we  tee  any  under  particular  emnrsawn,  we 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature.  Addison. 

I.  Dulness  of  spirits ;  lassitude  of  body. 
Drousiness,  etgwrsiom,  heaviness,  r~  ' 
ore  signs  of  a  loo  plentiful  meal. 
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Onmr.'ssiVE.  adj.  [from  oppress.'] 

1.  Cruel;  inhuman;  unjustly  exaclious  or 

severe. 
'I-  Heavy;  overwhelming. 

Alicia,  ranch  thy  friwiJIy  arm, 
And  help  ate  la  support  thai  feeble  {nunc, 
That  nodiiittp;  totleTs  with  ruMrrwiusr  woe, 
And  sinks  beneath  iu  load,        AVtitr,  Jane  Shore. 

To  case-  the  toul  of  one  opprenioe  weight, 
ThU  quits  an  empire,  that  orobroils  •  stale.  Pope. 

Oppftp/ssiVEt.Y.*  adv.  [from  oppressive.'] 
In  an  oppressive  or  severe  manner. 

Her  taxes  arc  more  injudiciously  and  more  op~ 
'   premoeJy  imposed,  more  vesatmusly  collected. 

Burke  m  the  Stats  ./  Ike  Motion,  ( 1 769. ) 

Operte'ssort.  n.  s.  [nppresseur,  Fr.  from 
oppress.]  One  who  harasses  others 
with  unreasonable  or  unjust  severity. 

I  from  op/mmm  did  the  poor  defend, 
Hie  fatherless,  and  such  as  had  no  friend.  Stiriiyi. 

Tlie  cries  of  orphans,  and  uV  appreuir'%  rage. 
Had  reach'd  the  stars.  Drytrn, 

Power  when  employed  to  relievo  the  opjareswi, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great 
blessing.  Smift. 

OPPRO  BRIOUS,  adj.  [from  opprobrium, 
Lat.] 

I .  Reproachful ;  disgraceful ;  causing  in- 
famy; scurrilous. 

Himself  prorumnccth  them  blessed,  that  should 
for  his  name  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  igno- 
miny and  t>)t]<rabr~uut  malediction.  Hooker. 

Tlwy  «oc  themselves  unjustly  aspersed,  and 
vindicate  themselves  in 
than  those  by  wbkh  they 


2.  Blasted  with  infamy. 

I  will  not  hem  defile 
My  unstain'd  vcr«  with  his  approbriout  name. 

DanUI. 

Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  bund 

OrpRo'Bluoust.Y.arfc.  [from  opprobrious.] 
Reproachfully;  scurrilously. 

« Think  you,  Uits  little  prating  \  ark 
Was  not  incensed  by  liis  subtle  mother. 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprabrioutlu  t 

,  Hick.  III. 


Oppno'BRiorrsnKHs.  n.  s.  [from  opprobri- 
ous.]   Reproachfulness ;  scurrility. 

OPPRO  BRIUM.1*  n.  t.  [Latin.  We 
had  formerly  the  harsh  English  word 
opprobrie,  which  is  in  Sherwood's  dic- 
tionary. Opprobrium  has  long  been  in 
use,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  overpassed 
it ;  and  continues  to  be.  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  too  has  used  the  word  opprobrt/.] 
Disgrace  ;  infamy. 

He  there  saith,  among  other  opprArut  put  npon 
laitbcr,  that  lie  could  not  have  corn  mitred  a  sin 
of  higher  nature. 

Haunt's  l  ife  of Luther,  (IG44.)  p.  62. 
Whoever  presumes  to  give  check  to  our  inso- 
lence, is  sure  to  he  made  the  mark  of  our  malice, 
and  to  be  persecuted  with  all  tlto  reproach  and 
opfrrdfrium  that  the  most  inveterate  rancour  can 
invent. 

St.M,  Serm.  before  the  I*r4  Manor,  (1683,)  Works, 
ed.  fol.  ii.  37. 
Patch  was  in  old  language  a  term  otopprohry. 
Dr.  Johnson,  AW  on  Skakett.  If.  A".  Dream. 

0'prttoBRY.»  See  the  preceding  word. 
To  OPPU'GN.t  v.  a.  loppugner,  old  Fr. 

oppugno,  Lat  j    To  oppose ;  to  attack  ; 

to 


OPT 

Not  so  subtle  to  Invent  false  matters  to  ejyurne 
the  truth. 

Martin,  Marr.  of  Prints,  (1554,)  sign.  B.  i.  b. 

For  the  r-ccleviaitical  law*  of  this  land  we  arc 
led  by  a  great  reason  la  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no 
necessity  bound  to  oppugn  titem.  < 

Tbi*  is  to  orerugn  nature,  and  to  make  a  strong 
body  weak.  Burton,  Anal,  of  Met.  p.  397. 

They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment 
they  ewuld  not  but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights 
of  parliament. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  love, 
And -virtue  envious  ways  ct 
What  cannot  he  con  Ado  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too  ?  flarMr-ar. 

The  ingredients  rectude  oppilatiooa,  mundify 
the  blood,  and  oppugn  putrefaction.  Harvey. 

0*PL-'ti>JANCT.  n.  t.  [from  oppugn,]  Op- 
position. 

Take'  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows,  each  tiung  meets 
In  meer  orroiupsrtrtrai.  Snakspeare,  Trail'  and  Cress. 

Oppu'cxant.*  adj.  [oppugnans,  Latin.] 
ing;  resisting;  repugnant. 

t  is  directly  oppugnant  to  the  laws  established. 

Dareit't  Annate  of  tj.  Eltt.  p.  96. 

Oppvona'tio*.*  n.  *.  [old  Fr. 
fi'on.]  Resistance. 

Which  being  done  by  way  of  tithes  in 
countries  wherein  they  obtain,  there  is  just  cause 
of  thankfulness  to  God  for  so  meet  a  provision, 
none  for  aju»t  oppugnatmu 

Hp.  Hall,  Cases  of  Cmsc  D.  3.  C.  7. 

Opptr'cNEB.t  [from  oppugn.]  One 
who  opposes  or  attacks. 

I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugnert. 

Burton,  Anal,  of  Met,  p.  279. 

He  was  a  strong  ofipugner  of  the  Pelagian  he- 
resy. Selien  on  Dmutm't  PolyM.  S.  4. 

In  wonls  the  fathers,  but  in  their  deeds  the  op- 
pugnert, of  the  truth. 

Milton,  Apal.  for  SmeclymnuuM. 

The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  tint 
score  of  being  live  great  patron*  of  man's  free 
will,  not  ran*«-lesily  ester? tried  the  great  oppugnert 
of  God's  free  grace.  J&oyle. 

Opsi'mathy.t  n.  s.  [id^*&/«.]  Late  edu- 
cation ;  late  erudition. 

Opsimalhie,  which  ia  loo  late  beginning  to  learn, 
was  counted  a  great  rice,  and  very  unseemly 
amongst  moral  and  natural  men. 

/fries,  Rem.  p.  SIS. 

Ofsoha'tion.  it.  «.  [opsonatio,  Latin.] 
Catering ;  a  buying  provisions.  Did. 

0'PTABLK.f  adj.  [optabilis,  Latin.]  De- 
sirable ;  to  be  wished.  Cockeram. 

To  O'PTATE.0  v.  a.  [opto,  Lat.  opter,  Fr.] 
To  choose ;  to  wish  for ;  to  desire.  Not 
in  use.  Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

Opta'tion.*  n.  s.  [optalio,  Latin.]  The 
expression  of  a  wish.  Obsolete. 

To  this  belong  —  optation,  obtestation,  inter- 
rogation. 

Peackam,  Cord,  of  Eloquence,  (1 577,)  sign.  P.  iii. 

O'pTATive-t  adj.  [optativus,  Lat.] 
1.  Expressive  of  desire. 

This  orVofrre  infinity  in  the  soul  of  man. 

r.  Mounsague,  Dev.  Ku.  P.  i.  (164B.)  p.  196- 

«-  Belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  which 


in  Greek  a  different  fbrtn- 
whirli  ia  called  the  rrrxa- 


expresses 
The  verb  i 
etion  to  signify 
true  mood. 

O'pttcal.  adj.  [•w/.K+r..]    Relating  to  the 
science  of  opticks. 

It  seems  not  jurrvsssble  to  what  aiiatirtriists,  and 
optical  writers  deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the 
twoeyes  to  each  other. 


OPT 

OpTi'ciAN.f  n.s.  [from  optiei.] 

1.  One  skilled  in  opticks. 

How  it  ia  that,  by  means  of  otir  sight,  see  learn 
to  judge  of  such  distances,  optkunu  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  in  several  diflcrcnt  ways. 

A.  Smith  on  the  External  Semes. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  optick  glasses. 

0;i<ic>aa>  have  daily  experieocv  of  the  truth  of 

Uil'm;  ublenstloiw.  jldtirru  -?J|  r'lnwrr. 

O'PTICK.  adj.  [osrJowc,  Gr. ;  optique,  Fr.] 

1.  Visual;  producing  vision;  subservient 
to  vision. 

May  not  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours 
arise  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  propa- 
gated through  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  Into 
the  brain,  aa  the  harmony  and  discord  of  sounds 
arise  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
air?  jYcwtim,  Opt. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

Where  our  master  bandletb  the  contractions  of 
pillars,  sre  have  an  tnniti  rule,  that  the  higher 
they  are,  the  less  should  be  always  their  drntinutiun 
aloft,  because  the  eye  itself  doUl  contract  .11  ob- 


O'ptick.  »i.  *.  An 
organ  of  sight 

Can  any  thing  escape  Use  pen 
eyas  which  were  before  light,  and  i 
there  ia  no  opacity  ? 

Our  corporeal  eyes  we  find 
D.ir  zte  the  opticks  of  our  mind. 

You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  I 
Whose  smoko  too  long  obscur'd  your  riti 
And  quickly  cold  indifference  will  ensue, 

Prior. 

Why  has  not  man  a  micrrssropick  rye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  q>ftr«*  given, 


Po,*. 

O'pticks.  n.  i.  pi.  [iViKvj.J  Tlif  science 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 

No  spherical  body  of  what  bigness  soever  illurai. 
nates  die  whole  sphere  of  another,  although  it  il- 
luminate something  more  than  half  of  a  leaser,  ac- 
cording unto  the  doctrine  of  enfr'cib. 

Brown,  yuig.  Err. 
Those  who  desire  satisfaction  must  go  to  the 
adminuile  treatise  of  anrrtriri  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

•  Chnrns. 

O'PTIMACY.t  n.  t.  [optimafc*,  Latin.] 
Nobility ;  body  of  nobles ;  men  of  the 
highest  rank. 

The  government  of  every  city  In  time  becomes 
corntnt :  principality  clsangetli  into  tyranny  j  the. 
vsnry  it  made  the  government  of  the  people  ; 
the  popular  estate  turns  to  licentious  disorder. 

Batcgh,  ArU  <f  F.mp.  ch.  36. 
Sometime*,  an  ^Himory  of  a  few,  all  prime,  co- 
ronal in  their  power  •  and  scrroetimes  a  democracy, 
,  a  whole  Egypt  full  of  locusts  in 


or  | 

one  breast.  //rrssasoisd,  Worts,  iv.  5*9. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  Uiere  is  a  rare 
co-ordination  of  power,  a  wholesome  mitture  be- 
twixt monarchy,  vpthnaty.  and  deroocracy.  WwnJ. 

O'ptiuism.*  n.  *.  [from  uptitnut,  Lat.] 
The  doctrine  that  every  thing  in  nature 
is  ordered  for  the  best. 

Voltaire  has,  in  many  parts  of  his  works,  besides 
bia  Caodtde  and  his  PmMosxiphical  Dictionary,  ex- 
erted the  utmost  efforts  of  his  wit  and  argument  to 
depreciate  and  destroy  the  doctrine  of  Mtft*sum, 
and  the  idea  that  "The  eternal  art  educes  good 
from  ill."  Dr.  Wartm,  Ess.  on  Pope. 

Opti'mity.  n.  *.  [from  optimus,  Lat.]  The 

state  of  being  best 
O'PTION.t  ».  :  [pptio,  Lat] 
1.  Choice;  election; 
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TrsnsjiUntaiioo  nut  proceed  from  the  option 
of  the  people,  else  it  sound*  like  an  exile;  so  the 
colonies  must  be  raised  by  the  lean  of  the  king, 
aad  not  by  his  commend.  Roam. 

He  decrees  to  punish  tbo  contumacy  finally,  by 
unfiling  ibera  their  own  optima,  HamnomL 

Which  of  these  two  rewards  we  will  receive,  he 
hath  left  lo  our  <rptiim.  Smelrittgc. 

2.  Wish.  Coeicram. 

I  shall  conclude  this  epistle  with  a  pathetick  op- 
tion, O  that  men  were  wise  ! 

7V  Lnymnn'i  fief.  of  Christ,  (about  1730,)  p.  2S. 

3.  A  choice  of  preferment  belonging  to 
the  patronage  of  suffragans,  made  by 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
on  the  promotion  of  the  person  to  a 


of  Canterbury  hath  a  right, 
upon  the  promotion  of  every  bishop  in  his  grace's 
province,  (and  so  has  the  archbishop  of  York,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  see  of  Durham,]  to  choose 
any  one  ecclesiastical  preferment,  prebeitd.or  bene- 
fice, in  the  gift  of  such  biitiop,  which  is  called  the 
archbishop's  Ancient ;  which  is  even  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executors  of  the  archbishop,  if  the  hilltop 
that  h>  promoted  doth  not  die  before  the  option  be- 
coincth  vacant.   AW*m,  Lift  of  lip.  Butt,  p.  357. 

O'ptiohai..*  adj.  [from  option.']  Leaving 
tome  what  to  choice- 
Original  writs  areeiUierofjfjMA/orperemptiirv. 

Btadatont. 

O'PULENCE.  )  it.  *.  [opulence,  Fr. ;  opu- 
O'PULENCY.J    lentia.Lat.]  Wealth; 
riches ;  affluence. 

It  must  be  a  discovery  of  like  innnite  fiatfrnn; 
that  follow  youth  and  opulenctf.  Shaltspenre,  Tim. 

After  eight  year*  spent  in  outward  opnteney,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  greater ;  after 
east  sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  he 
died  uulsmented.  Ofarrtttiatl 
He  had  hern  a  person  not  only  of  great  apu- 


tenty.  but  su 
There  in  fi 


r  in  full  opulence  a  hanker  dwelt, 
Who  all  the  joys  end  pang*  of  ricltcs  felt ; 
His  tide-board  gliucr'd  with  inugio'd  plate, 
And  bia  proud  fancy  held  a  ran  estate.  Swift. 

O'PULENT.  adj.  [opulent,  Fr.:  opulenttu, 
Lat.]    Rich :  wealthy  ;  affluent. 

He  made  him  his  ally,  and  provoked  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. 

Baton. 

To  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying 
only  I  he  rich  and  opulent.  Does  our  wise  man 
think,  that  the  grandee  whom  he  courts  docs  not 
see  through  all  the  little  plots  of  br»  courtship? 

Snath. 

0'pOI.emtLt.  adv.  [from  opulent.']  Richly ; 

with  splendour. 
Or.+  conjunc.  [o5ep,  Sax.] 
1.  A  disjunctive  particle,  marking  distri- 
bution, and  sometimes  opposition. 

Inquire  what  the  ancients  thought  concerning 
this  world,  wlvether  it  was  to  perish  er  no; 
whether  to  be  destroyed  or  to  stand  eternally  ? 

Burnet. 

He  my  auv'i  humane  ihuuld  recvive, 
If  1  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive.  Garth. 

By  intense  study,  or  application  to  business  that 
rwjuires  little  action,  the  digestion  of  mods  will 
tuoa  proceed  more  slowly,  and  with  more  uneau- 


that  can  be  clivided  by  the  mind 
into  two  «r  more  ideas,  is  called  complex. 

tract*,  Logic*. 

2.  It  corresponds  to  other  /  be  mutt  either 
fall  or  fly. 

At  Venice  you  may  go  to  any  house  either  by 
land  er  water.  ^ihnssny 

3.  It  sometimes,  but  rather  inelegantly, 
'  i  for  either. 


For  thy  root  bounties  arc  so 
l>uu  O.tat  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cowley. 

Sometimes  for  whether,  or  whether  it  he. 

Winterer  dr»w*  tat9 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force. 

J/ilhm,  P.  L. 

>.  Or  is  sometimes  redundant,  but  is  then 
more  properly  omitted. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed 
person  are,  Christ  died  for  him  because  be  died 
for  all ;  only  be  must  reform  and  forsake  his  sins. 


iflMNIUcW. 

6.  [Op,  or  tep«,  Sax.]  Before.  Or  and 
ere  were  formerly  indiscriminately  used. 
Then  or  ever,  or  e'er,  combined ;  a  form 
not  yet  disused;  though  Dr.  Johnson 
has  pronounced  it  obsolete.  The 
spirited  lines  from  a  modern  poem,  now 
cited,  exhibit  the  application  of  it. 

Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  Una  psalm,  (t 
shall  be  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this 
psalm.  Bp.  Puher. 

The  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  osk'd  for  whom,  and  good  men's 
lives 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 

Dying  or  e'er  they  sicken.     Shahtpmre,  Sfacbeth. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physick  or 
eier  thou  \»  sick.  Etxlut.  xviii.  1 9, 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 
Sat  simply  cliattmg  in  a  rustick  row. 

Milt  on,  Ode  Xativ. 

Awake,  fur  shame !  or  e'er  thy  nobler  sense 
Sank  in  the  oblivious  pool  of  indolence  ! 
Must  wit  be  found  alone  on  falsehood's  side. 
Unknown  to  truth,  to  virtue  unallied  ? 
Arise,  nor  Horn  thy  country's  just  alarms ; 
Wield  io  ber  cause  thy  long-neglected  arms. 

OR.  n.  *.  [French.]  Gold.  A  term  of 
heraldry. 

The  ahow'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  pussies  the  beholders  eyrs.  /'*«': ,.i 

O'rach.  n.  i.  [atriplex.]  There  are 
thirteen  species  ;  garden  orach  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb,  and  used  as 
spinach,  though  it  is  not  generally  liked 
by  the  English,  but  still  esteemed  by 
the  French.  Miller. 

O  RACLE,  n.  ».  [oracle,  Fr.;  oracvlum, 
Lot.] 

1.  Something  delivered  by  supernatural 

wisdom. 

I^le  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  nil 
things  therein  contained  dependeth,  is,  that  the 
Scriptural  arc  the  oracles  of  God  lumsrlf.  Hooker. 

2.  The  place  where,  or  person  of  whom  the 
determinations  of  heaven  are  enquired. 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  snsnd, 
May  they  not  be  my  oraerVs  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?      Skaltpeart,  ifaeheth, 

God  bash  now  sent  his  living  orncie 
Into  the  world  to  tench  his  final  will, 
And  sends  bis  spirit  of  truth  Irencetorth  to  dwell 
In  pious  licarts,  an  inward  eraoV, 
To  all  Iriuh  requisite  for  men  to  know. 

UUtort,  P.  R. 

3.  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  de- 
cisions are  obtained. 

There  mighty  notions  shall  enquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.  Pope. 

4.  One  famed  for  wisdom  ;  one  whose  de- 
are  not  to  be  disputed. 


To  O'RACLE.f  v.  n.  [from  Ustvaoiui,]  To 
utter  oracles.  A  word  not  received,  Dr. 
Johnson  observes  ;  citing  only  the  pas- 
sage from  Milton.  But  Milton  did  not 
introduce  this  word  into  the  language. 

Hence  to  many  corruptions  of  divine  lest,  be- 
cause men  endeavour  lo  make  it  speak  their  own 
sen*' ;  U'L*  it  eh  their  pleader,  not  counsellor  ;  if 
it  will  svjeak  for  us,  none  so  ready  to  fee  it,  as  it 
were,  with  the  resignation  of  our  reasons  or  will ; 
but  if  it  oracle  contrary  to  our  i 
sre  will  create  an  aasiplsiboly,  j 
v»  here  ihjere  is  none ;  and  stake  il 
log,  or  conclude  it  defective. 

HTuWoct,  Afrmn.  of  the  Eng.  1 1 654.)  p.  251. 
No  mora  shall  Uiotl  by  era  drug  abuse 
The  Gentile*.  Union,  V.  H. 

ORA'cUI.AR.t  I  rc  i  i 

r,    ,  >  adj.  [from  oracle.] 

Or  a  culous.  J    J  u  ' 

1.  Uttering  oracle* ;  resembling  oracles. 

Corycian  nymphs  and  hill-gods  he  adores, 
And  Themis  thin,  eractuVnu,  implores. 

Sandy,  Uoid. 
Thy  cuunsel  wou Id  be  as  tbe  oracle  of 
Uriin  and  Tbummim,  those  ornenlont  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast,  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
Infallible.  Millm,  P.  R. 

Here  Charles  contrives  the  ordering  of  lus 
states. 

Here  he  rescuvrc  his  neighbouring  ^vrinces'  fates; 
H  iiat  natian  slisll  have  peace,  wbere  war  be  made, 
Deteronln'd  is  in  this  oencstauui  shade.  Walter. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  orwutar,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  tbe  ex- 
pression. Pope. 

The  erocssbns  seer  frosjueels  the  Pbsrian  coast, 
Proteus  a  name  tremrndoiM  o'ee  tbe  main.  Pvpt. 

2.  Positive  ;  authoritative  ;  magisterial  ; 
dogmatical. 

Though  their  general  acknowledgements  of  tbe 
weekneis  of  human  understanding  looks  like  cold 
and  sceptical  ditcourngcinciits ;  yet  the  particular 
expressions  of  their  sentiments  sre  as  omeuloxa  as 
if  tiny  were  omniscient.  dWinV,  i'crjuu. 

3.  Obscure ;  ambiguous  ;  like  the  answers 
of  ancient  oracles. 

As  for  equivocations,  or  orecucuj  speeches, 
they  cannot  bold  out  long.  Bacon,  Eu.  6. 

He  spoke  orocuLiut  and  s!y, 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question,  nor  deny.  Aing. 

Ora'cularly  t|  ^  [from  onaJmu^ 
Ora'cvlously.  j       l  j 

1.  In  manner  of  an  oracle. 

The  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  pass 
uraruAiMafy  amongst  us,  were  not  always  so  exact 
as  to  esamuw  the  doctrine  they  delivered. 

Brown,  Y*d%.  Err. 

Hence  ri-e  lire  branching  beech  and  vocal  ask. 
Where  Jove  of  eld  orrrcsiirtTa/y  spoke.  Jlryden. 

2.  Authoritatively;  positively. 

An  awful  judge  delivering  onsctsbrcy  tbe  law. 
Burke,  Speech  on  the  /torn  of  June*  m  LiieU. 

Ora'culousxess.  b.  *.  [from  oracular.] 

The  state  of  being  oracular. 
O'kaisok-T  w.  *•  [orauon,  Fr. ;  oratio, 
Lat.]  Prayer ;  verbal  supplication ;  ur 
oral  worship :  more  frequently  written 
orison,  and  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
by  our  oldest  and  best  poets.  Dyer  has 
placed  the  accent  on  tbe  second  syllable 
of  orauon  ;  and  so  has  Cotton  on  that  of 
orison,  for  the  sake  of  his  rhyme.  See 
Orison.  Temple  uses  the  French  form 
of  the  word  before  us. 
They  were  commonly  called  the  judgements  of 
ith  solemn  onsirosu,  and 


God,  and  performed 
other  ccrvmonirs. 

Temple.  Jntr.  Hit.  of  Enf.  {I695J  p.  «B. 
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Hen,  st  dead  of  night, 
The  pilgrim  oft,  mid  hi?  (rrr.is.-m,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time,  departing  lowers, 

tag     prenpi  ^  Bjme. 

O'RAL.  adj.  [oral,  Fr.;  ot,  oris,  Lat.] 
Delivered  by  mouth ;  not  written. 

Oral  discourse,  wbOM  transient  Guilts  dying 
with  lb*  sound  that  gives  them  life,  and  to  not 
subject  to  a  strict  review,  more  easily  escape*  ob- 
sc-rsa'ion.  J,irXe  an  KditCati^n. 

St.  John  wis  appealed  to  a*  the  living  oracle  of 
the  church ;  aod  aa  hit  oral  testimony  luted  the 
fint  century,  many  hare  observed,  that  by  a  parti- 
cular providence  several  of  our  Saviour's  disciples 
and  of  the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  that  dwy  might  personally  convey  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  to  those  times  which  were  very  re- 
mote. Adrlitm. 

O'RALLY.f  adv.  [from  oral.] 

1.  By  mouth;  without  writing. 
Oral  tradition  were  incompetent  without  wrilton 

i  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws  of  a 
■ecause  they  are  complex,  not  oratly  tra- 
t  to  to  great  a  distance  of  ages. 

Halt,  Common  Lav. 

2.  In  the  mouth. 

The  priest  did  sacrifice,  and  orruTy  devour  It 
whole.  B]>.  Hatt,  Eput.  D.  i.  E.  5. 

That  which  is  externally  delivered  in  the  sacra- 
uieol,  and  «n%  received  by  the  communicant. 
Abp.  Vtker,  Aam.  to  the  Jenat  Uatmr,  p.  39. 

O'r ASGE^t  «•  *•  {orange,  Fr.  The  aureum 
malum,  or  golden  apple  of  the  ancients : 
low  Lot.  auranteum,  an  orange.]  The 
leaves  have  two  lobes  or  appendages  at 
their  base  like  ears,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a  heart ;  the  fruit  is  round  and  de- 
pressed, and  of  a  yellow  colour  when 
ripe,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  citron 
and  lemon.   'Die  species  arc  eight. 

MUler. 

The  notary  came  aboard,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
fruit  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  orange- 
tawny  sod  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  excellent 
odour,  and  is  used  for  a  preservative  against 
infection.  Boom,  J/tm  AUantit. 

The  ideas  of  orange  colour  and  axure,  produced 
in  the  mind  by  the  same  infusion  of  lignum 
ncphriticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than  those 
or  the  some  colours  taken  from  two  different 
bodies.  Locke. 

Fine  oranges,  sauce  for  your  veal, 
Arc  charming  when  soueei'd  in  a  pot  of  brown 
ale.  Smft. 

The  punick  granale  op'd  its  rose-like  flowers  ( 
The  orange  breath'd  its  aromaa'ck  powers.  Harte. 

O'rangbry.  n.  t.  [orangtrie,  Fr.]  Plan- 
tation of  oranges. 

A  kitchen  gulden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  orangery,  or  artificial  green  house. 

Spectator. 

O'ranoemusk.  n.  *.    A  species  of  pear. 
O'eaxgewifb.  n.  s.  [orange  and  wife.']  A 
woman  who  sells  oranges. 

You  wear  Out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in 
hearing  a  cause  between  an  orangenafe  and  a 
fnaset  toller.  Saalapeare. 

O'nAXGETAWNY.t  <■•  *•  [orange  and  /ato- 
ny.]   A  colour  so  called. 

Molding  In  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that  country, 
like  an  orange,  but  or  colour  between  arangelaamy 
Bacon,  New  Atlanta, 
t  of  Nova  Scoria,  are  corn- 
others  by  a  ribbon  of 
Heyiyn. 

O'rahobtawsti-.*  adj.   Of  a  colour  re- 
;  an  orange ;  nearly  red. 


Usurers  should  have  oro»u;fJatimy  bonnets,  be- 
cause they  dojudaiae.  Boom,  Su.  4 1 . 
I  will  discharge  it  in  your  straw-eoluuTi'd 
>ur  aranatUmy  beard. 

Skafapeare,  Mid*.  X-  Dream. 
It  my  patience  to  forbear  thee  thus,  — 
Uncivil,  ernisgrtaray-coaled  clerk ! 

li.  Jimttm,  Talc  <fa  Tub. 

ORATION,  n.  f.  [oralion,  Fr.  oratio, 
Lat.]  A  speech  made  according  to  the 
laws  of  rhetorics- ;  a  harangue  ;  a  de- 
clamation. 

There  shall  I  try, 
In  my  moon,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  dies*  bloody  men. 

Ssnirprore,  JuL  Con. 
This  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  it 
spoken,  awakens  the  dullest  spirits,  and  adds  a 
singular  grace  and  cicellcncy  both  to  the.  person 
And  his  oration.  Watlo. 

To  Ora'tiom.»  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue.  Not 

in  use. 

Ilicy  ffsvc  answers  with  great  sufficiency  touch- 
ing all  difficulties  concerning  their  own  law,  and 
had  marvellous  promptitude  bosh  for  onTinm.-f* 
and  giving  judgement. 

Amisr,  Hilt,  of  the  Sept.  p.  aa 

!  O'rator.  n.  j.  [orateur,  French ;  orator, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  publick  speaker ;  a  man  of  elo- 
quence. 

Poor  queen  and  son !  your  labour  is  bat  lost; 
Fur  Warwick  it  a  subtle  orator. 

SnniMpeant,  Hon.  VI. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd. 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute!  to  tome  great  cause  ul- 
drcss'd, 

Stood  in  In'tnself  collected ;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience.     AfsUon,  P.  L. 

It  would  be  altogether  vain  and  iin proper  is. 
matter*  UMonging  to  an  two.'.:*-  to  pretend  to  strict 
demonstration.  St'itl-iui. 

The  consUnt  design  of  both  these  orators  in  all 
their  speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular 
point.  Swtjt. 

I  |,a>*  listened  to  an  oroi.^of  this  species, 

tencc.  Sunft. 

Both  orators  so  much  renown'd. 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown'd. 

lhyd£TU 

2.  A  petitioner.  This  sense  is  used  in 
addresses  to  chancery. 

ORATo'aiCAL.t  adj.  [from  orator.]  Rhe- 
torical ;  befitting  an  orator. 
He  that  hath  wriuen  the  tales  of  N  ere  us, 
Baronin*  s  oratorical  patron. 
Antia.  Tr.  over  Kovelty,  (1619.)  p.  339. 
out  with  much  oratorical  liberty  upon 
of  those  men1  a  arguments. 

Ciarue,  Lett,  to  DotkotU,  p-  50. 
Where  be  speaks  in  an  oratorical,  affecting,  or 
persuasive  way,  let  rals^be^ei  pining  by  other 

Walt*. 

Orato'rial."  7  adj. 
Orato'rious.  J 


[mrtoruu,  Latin.] 
Rhetorical;  befitting 


.  so  rotten  and  putrid,  which 
at  varnish  bath  not  sought  to  colour 
over  with  shews  of  truth  and  piety? 

Bp.  TaytoT,  Artif.  Handxrm,  p.  39. 
The  aratortat  part  of  these  gentlemen  seldom 
vouchsafe  to  mention  fewer  than  Afteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  people,  to  be  maintained  in  tins 
hospital,  without  trembling  their  heads  about  the 
Sojifl,  en  Afoaslotmng  the  F»yr. 
14 


He  [Or.  Bathurst]  andeavoored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  to  introduce  a  more  graceful 
ar.d  oratorio/  meaner  of  delivering  the  public 
sermons  at  St.  Mary  's. 

W wrtan.  Life  of  Batbwot,  p.  86. 

Orato'riai.ly.*  \  adv.  [from  the  adj.] 
Orato'riously.  J     In  a  rhetorical  man- 


Nor  do  they  oppose 


of  this 


Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Hanaunx.  p.  1 15. 

ORATO  RIO.*  n.s.  [lulian.]  A  kind 
of  sacred  drama,  the  subject  of  it  being 
generally  taken  from  the  Scriptures, 
set  to  rausick. 

Sorry  I  am  to  accuse  the  greatest  English 
composer  Pure*],  and  the  best  adopted  one 
Handel,  of  being  the  cause  at  this  innovation, 
[the  miiture  of  the  violin  with  the  organ ;]  the 
former  by  adding  violin  accompaniments  to  some 
of  his  anthems  and  services  ;  the  latter  by  erecting 
an  organ  on  the  play-house  stage,  with  a  view 
undoubtedly  to  difference  as  much  by  its  dignified 
form  as  by  its  solemn  tones,  that  setni-dramalic 
species  of  competition  the  oratorio  from  a  genuine 
opera.  Uaton  on  CAurek  Mats.  p.  73. 

O'ratory.^  >t.  $.  [oratorio  art,  Lat.] 
I.  Eloquence;  rhetorical  expression. 

Each  pasture  slured  with  sheep  feeding  with 


oriUJty  < 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  bath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul'd.  ShJhp. 

When  my  oratory  grew  tow'rd  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
Cry,  God  saw-  Itichard.       SIM^are,  RiCA.  ///. 

Sight  now  breath'd 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory.  Afiittm,  P.  L. 

of  oratory,  and  professing  to 


By 

decline  their  own  inclinations  and  wishes,  purely 
for  peace  and  unity,  they  prevailed  over  those  who 
were  still  surprised.  t7errnu*tos. 

Hammond's  subjects  were  such  as  had  greatest 
influence  on  practice,  which  he  preat  with  most 
affectionate  tenderness,  making  tears  part  of  his 
oratory.  Fell. 

The  former,  who  bad  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid  the 
greatest  weight  of  bis  oratory  upon  the  strength 
of  bis  arguments.  Swift. 

Come  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit, 
Come  Henley 't  oratory,  Dstwra's  wit.  Pojw. 

2.  Exercise  of  eloquence. 

The  Romans  had  seised  upon  the  fleet  of  uV 
Annates,  among  which  there  were  six 
with  rostra,  with  which  the  consul 
adorned  the  publick  place  of  oratory.  Arttaanot. 

3.  [Orofoirc,  French.]  At  first  it  signified 
a  closet ;  then,  a  private  place,  allotted 
for  prayer  alone ;  and  also,  a  place  for 
publick  worship. 

They  should  first  remove  all  company  from 
them  ;  and  in  a  secret  oratorio,  or  privy  chamber, 
themselves  assemble  all  the  posrers  of  their  wits  to 
remember  these  seven  articles. 

Sir  T-  Elyot,  Goo.  W.  85. 

They  began  to  erect  to  themselves  onuorwt,  not 
In  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which 
uetther  sras  possible  by  (tswn  of  the  poor  estate 
of  the  church,  and  had  bean  perilous  in  regard  of 
the  world's  envy  towards  them.  IIo  •*<■•. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good 
oratory  or  place  to  pray  in ;  nor  thy  doty  for  want 
of  temporal  encouragement*. 

Bp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 

Christians  had  oraforirj,  or  bouse*  of  Christian 
worship.  Mtde  on  CevrcAai,  p.  56. 
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id  Arcite. 

O'RA  tress.*  \  n.t.  [nratrix,  Latin,  from 
O'katrix.     J     orator.  Cockcrani  gives 


Within  these  miorfc*  might  you  see 
,  portraitures,  and  imager; 
iJrssfas,  Pa/. 

i  " 

J  ora 

the  English  oratrix.~]    A  female  orator. 

I  see  lore's  oratrat  pleads  tediously  to  thee. 

Irarner,  i«Kn'i  KagUmd,  (1602,)  eh.  9. 
1  fight  not  with  my  tongue :  thii  it  my  antra. 

Trag.  of  Salt  nan  and  Peraeda,  (1599.) 
ORB.  n.  *.  [orie,  Fr.  orAw,  Latin.] 
1.  Sphere;  orbicular  body. 

A  mighty  collection  of  watar  inclosed  in  the 
bowers  of  the  earth,  constitutes  an  hug*  orb  in  the 
uttfriour  or  central  parts;  upon  the  surface  of 
which  or*  of  water  the  terminal  strata  are  ex- 
panded. /fWtrord,  Nat.  Hut. 

«.  Circular  body. 

They  with  a  norm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief ;  who  held  at  bay  from  far. 
On      VuJcanian  nri  lustain'd  uiv  war.  Dndert, 

S.  Mundane  sphere ;  celestial  body ;  fight 
of  heaven. 

In  the  Root  of  heaven 
There'*  not  tin  unlleat  orb  which  thou  behold'at, 
But  in  Ua  notion  like  an  angel  sing*, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-cy  d 


4.  Wheel ;  any  rolling  body. 

The  orbs 

Of  his  fierce  chariot  rall'd  at  with  the  sound 

Of  torrent  flood*.  Milton,  P.  L. 

5.  Circle ;  line  drawn  round. 

Dor*  the  son  learn  action  from  the  father  ?  Yet 
all  on  activity  it  hut  in  the  epicycle  of  a  family  i 
whereas  a  subject's  motion  is  in  a  larger  or*. 

Hofyday. 

6.  Circle  described  by  any  of  the  mundane 
spheres. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  plienomena,  fnuncd 
to  their  conceit  eccentrical  and  epicycles,  and  a 
[ill  engine  of  art),  though  no  such  things 


ORB 

All  those  sayings  will  I  _ . 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  (o  soul. 
As  doth  that  oried  continent  the  Are, 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

SKaktpeare,  Tip.  Might. 

Let  each 

Fit  well  hU  helm,  gripe  fast  his  erorrf  shield. 
_,  MVtan,  P.  L. 

O'rbicic.*  adj.  [orbicus,  Lat.]  Circular  j 
spherical. 

How  the  body  of  this  ariici  frame 
From  tender  infancy  so  big  became. 

Bacon,  Pan  or  Xature. 

Orbi'cular.  adj.    [prbicuiairt,  Fr.  orbi- 
cttlatut,  Lat.] 

1.  Spherical. 

He  shall  monarchy  with  tbee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  hy  the  empyreal  bounds, 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world. 

Milton,  P.  t. 

2.  Circular ;  approacliing  to  circularity. 

The  form  of  tlKir  bottom  is  not  the  same  j  for 
whereas  before  it  was  of  an  orhkviar  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed. 

Attduon,  Guardian. 

By  a  circle  I  understand  not  here  a  perfect 
geometrical  circle,  hut  an  orbicular  figure,  whose 
length  Is  equal  to  its  breadth,  ami  which  as  to 


•  ;  but  run dc  not 


In  your  fifth  art,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dryden. 

7.  Period  ;  revolution  of  time. 

Self-begot,  self-rais'd, 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  or*,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven.  Milton,  P.  /.. 

8.  Sphere  of  action. 

Will  you  again  unknit 
Thi*  churlish  knot  of  ul!-alihnrred  war. 
And  mow  in  that  obedient  orb  agnjn, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ? 

Skaitptare. 

9.  It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as 
being  luminous  and  spherical. 

Adrop  ser*T.o  hath  iptench'd 

To  Orb.*    v.  a.  [from  the 
round ;  to  form  into  a  circle. 
Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
On'd  in  a  rainbow,  and  like  glories  wearing. 

J/tffon,  Ode  Jfativ. 
Our  happiness  may  art  itself  into  a  thousand 
vagrancies  of  glory  and  delight,  and  with  a  kind  of 
eccentrical  equation  he  {as  it  were)  an  invariable 
planet  uf  joy  and  felicity. 

Milton,  Beat,  of  Ok.  Goo.  B.  I. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  ori'd  with 
gold.  ^oVftron. 

OnBA'TioH.f  n.  t.  [orbatio,  Latin.]  Pri- 
vation of  parents  or  children ;  any  pri- 
vation; poverty.  Cockrrom. 

Crbed.T  adj. ,  [from  orb.]    Round ;  cir- 
cular ;  orbicular.    See  To  Orb. 
vol.  II. 


Orbicularly,   adv.    [from  orbicular.'] 

Spherically ;  circularly. 
Oubi'cularxess.  n.  s.  [from  orbicular.] 

Tlie  state  of  being  orbicular. 
Orbi'culatkd.  adj.  [orbiculatus,  Latin.] 

Moulded  into  an  orb. 
Ordicula'tiow.*  n.  *.  {orbiculatus,  Lat.] 

State  of  being  moulded  iuto  an  orb  or 

circle. 

It  might  have  been  more  significantly  called 
arbiculatvm,  seeing  this  circumfusioo  makes  not 
only  a  circle,  but  fills  a  sphere. 

More,  Song  of  the  Saul,  Int.  Gen.  p.  424. 

O'RBIT.  ».  *.  [orbite,  Fr.  orbita,  Lat.] 
1.  The  line  described  by  the  revolution  of 


oroid  rall'd, 
Iv'd  the  snows,  and  cbaVd  die  poUr  cold. 

BtatJ,  r?t"rr. 

Suppose  the  earth  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve  for  instance  in  the  omit  of  Mercury ; 
there  the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with 
extremity  of  heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into  vapours ; 
all  plants  and  animals  would  be  scorched, 

2.  A  small  orb.    Not  proper. 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  Use  fair 
Conduct  and  finger,  or  reclaim  a  lour ; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye ; 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young. 

0'rbitudb.t?  n.t.  [orbitudo,  and  orbilas, 
O'rbity.  J  Latin.  The  former  of 
these  words  occurs  in  Cockeram's  vo- 
cabulary j  the  latter  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  the  name  of  Bacon  fol- 
lowing an  imperfect  definition,  but 
without  any  example.]  Loss  or  want  of 
parents  or  children ;  loss  of  husband  or 
wife ;  any  privation. 

Old  age  and  eroiry  were  tlioae  two  things  that 
emboldened  him.         Bp.  flail,  Bairn  of  Gitatd. 

She's  in  oresry/ 
At  once  receiver,  and  the  legacy. 

D*n*e,  Poems,  p.  333. 
Considering  the  frequent  mortality  in  friends 
rid  relations,  in  such  a  term  of  time,  be  may  pass 
in  sorrow  and  black  habits,  and 
«r*t/»  may  be  his 
»r.  Afor.  lli.  22. 


O  R  C 

O'rby.  adj.  [from  orb.] 
orb.    Not  used. 
It  smote  Atrides  orbi,  to: 
through  the  urease. 

When,  now  amid 
Tho  world  was  with  the  spring ;  and  art*  hourw 
Had  gone  the  round  agalne,  through  Iwrto  ami 
dowers, 

Orc.+  n.  s.  [orca,  Lat.  Uvya.]    A  i 
a  species  of  whale. 
Orb,  that  for  their  lord  the  ocean  woe*. 

/feu/to*,  Potualb.  &  K. 
Proteus'  herds,  and  Neptune  ,  oris. 

B.  Jan, 
An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  erci,  and  sea-mews  dang. 
_ ,  Milttm,  P.  L. 

V  rciial.  n.  t.    A  stone  from  which  a 
blue  colour  is  made.  Aitmcorih. 
O'rchanet.  u.      An  herb.  AinneoHh. 
O  RCIIARD.t  «.  s.  [either  hortyard  or 
ttwrfyarrf,  says  Skinner ;  opejeapb,  Sax. 

Junius,  and  Dr.  Johnson  Hortyard, 

or  orlyard,  seems  to  be  the  true  word  ; 
aurtieard;  Goth,  jurtagard,  Icel.  It 
signified  formerly  a  garden  in  general ; 
urt,  Golh.  an  herb,  and  sard,  a  hedge ; 
hortut,  Lat.  Milton  wntes  the  word, 
orcAtj/ ;  probably  from  the  Greek  Wo]*. 
See  Hortyard.]  A  garden  of  fruit- 
trees. 

Planting  of  orchanU  is  very  profitable,  aa  well 
as  pleasurable.  hacsm,  Adutt  to  HUiers. 

They  overcome  their  riches,  not  by  making 
Baths,  orcAerdr,  fish-pools.  B.  jtauow. 

he  '|"'^"1JgjC''10|U*,fj.  ^rora^  incoinroodiouH 
garden  ordnrdt^^ 

Her  private  orchards,  wall  d  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  Lawless  sylvans  all  access  deoy'd.  Pofx, 

O  rcharding.*  ».  t.    Cultivation  of  or- 
chards. 

All  land  is  not  fit  for  mlundrng. 

■Ewfyn,  Pom.  eh.  & 
Trench  grounds  for  orcharding. 

lb.  Xid.  Hart.  Oct. 

O'rchabdist.*  ».  s.   One  who  cultivates 
orchards. 

However  expert  the  orcAarctua'  may  be,  much 
will  depend  on  soil.    Tram.  AdelpkiSoc.  xiii.  24. 

0-RCHESTnE.fi  n. '-[French;  ifxirta, 
ORCHE  STRA.  J  from  to 
dance  ;  the  Grecian  orchestra  being  the 
places  in  which  dances  were  publjckly 
performed;  and  orchestra  (which  form 
of  the  word  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  John- 
son) was  at  first  used  by  us  in  this 
sense.  Sir  John  Davics  published,  in 
'  1599,  a  poem  on  the  antiquity  and  ex- 
cellency of  dancing,  entitled  Orchestra.] 
A  place  for  public  exhibition  ;  the  place 
where  the  musicians  are  set  at  a  publick 
show;  the  band  of  musicians. 

Praise  but  orctoturo,  and  the  skipping  art. 

Manton,  Sou  Ui.  11. 
Devotion,  when  lukewnrm,  i>  undcrout; 
But  when  it  glows,  its  beat  is  struck  to  hrntcn  j 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung ; 
High  hesven'i  ordu-jtra  cbaunts  Amen  to  man. 

Powtg.  A%«<  Tk.  4. 
He  very  precipitately  made  bis  retreat  out  of 
one  of  the  doors  under  the  orcWrr. 

^AfWdcgrcW  precis^ 
the  musick  of  the  eroVtrre  can  accommodate  itself 
diversities,  i 
6  A 
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I  b«re  uv  a  great  many  of  Um>  niwll  rod  ■ 
yellow  tulip, — and  many  beautiful  kinds  of  i 
orcJm,  tame  representing  bee *  an  J  rUcs  so  nai 


L.29. 


tnir,  tb*  sensibility,  the  fancy,  Sod  imafinaUoo  of 
tbe  composer.     ^.  Smith  on  f*<  /mil.  jfrtr,  P.  ii. 

When  the  orcAcsfrr  itnt-irupta,  aj  it  frequendy 
docs,  either  tbe  recitative  or  tbe  air,  it  ia  In  order 
cither  to  enforce  the  effect  of  what  had  gone  before, 
or  to  put  the  mind  in  the  mood  which  fib  it  for 
hearing  v>  hat  it  to  con*  after. 

A.  Smith  on  the  Irnit,  Arts,  P.  11. 

O'rchis.*  r.  t.   A  plant,  of  which  several 
sorts  grow   wila  in    England.    Hie ! 
flowers  of  some  are  thought  to  resemble  \ 
flies 

I  and 

the 

ling  bees  and  Bi     o  itatu- 
rally  at  to  deceirc  at  ArM  tight. 

aVmaunsr,  TYoe.  through 

ORD.f  n.  i.  An  edge  or  sharpness  ;  as  in 
ordhelm,  ordbright,  Sfc.  and  in  the  Ice- 
landic*: tongue,  ord  signifies  a  spear  or 
dart  Gibson. 

Ord,  in  old  English,  signified  begin- 
ning;  whence  probably  the  proverbial 
phrase  odds  fords]  and  ends,  for  scraps 
or  remnants,  and  perhaps  oris  for  waste 
provision.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Ord  is  cer- 
tainly our  old  word  for  beginning; 
and  Chaucer  uses  ord  and  end.  Sec 
Lye  also  in  the  Saxon  Op,  opb.  But 
oris  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
ord.    See  Outs. 

To  ORDA'IN.  v.  a.  [prdino,  Lot.  ordonner, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  appoint ;  to  decree. 

Know  the  cause  why  mueick  was  crdatn'd ; 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  Mi  studies,  or  Ida  usual  pain  ?  Shedrt^irv. 

Jeroboam  Gained  a  feast.       1  Kings,  all.  38- 

As  many  »  were  ordained  to  eternal  lift  be- 
licvad.  Atit,  xib.  48. 

Ho  commanded  ua  to  testify  that  it  b  he 
which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
quick  nnd  dojul. 

To  tool*  oppress 'd  and  dumb  with  grief, 
Hit  gods  onArin  this  kind  relief, 
Thai  music*  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say.  Waiter. 

Tlie  Goal  tent. 
Tbe  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordain  4  tot  pu- 
nishment. DrytLrn. 

My  reason  bvods  to  what  thy  eyes  ordain ; 
For  I  wa»  born  to  lore,  and  thou  to  reigru  friar. 

2.  To  establish ;  to  settle  ;  to  institute. 

Mulmutius 

OrtOm'il  our  lews,  whom  ute  the  sword  of  Cesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled.         ShaJuptarr,  Qrmh. 

I  will  ordain  a  place  for  Israel.    1  Ckrtm.  xni.  9. 

God,  from  Sinai  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpet's  sound, 
Ordain  tiieni  law*.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Some  laws  ordam,  and  wane  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Drydtn. 

3.  To  set  in  an  office. 

All  signified  unto  you  by  a  man,  who  t»  ordained 
over  the  amain,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed. 

Esther,  liii.  C. 

1r.  To  invest  with  ministerial  function,  or 
sacerdotal  power. 

Mtlctlua  »a»  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  ami 
yet  his  ordination  was  never  questioned. 

SlUHnfJUet. 

Orda'ikablb.*  adj.  [from  ordain.]  That 
may  be  appointed. 

Toe  nature  of  man  is  ordainahle  to  life. 

Bp.  Halt,  Rm.  p.  377. 

OnDA'iKP.B.t  n.s.  [from  ordain.] 
1.  He  who  ordains,  or  decrees. 


The  performance  of 


bring  crcat  c 

to  t'  H I . 


ho  Judge  of 

Acts,  a.  4S. 


l«ws  must 
i  to  the  su [Iwt  and 

2.  He  who  invests  with  ministerial  func- 
tion, or  sacerdotal  power. 

The  ordaintr  pronosinceth  by  name,  when  be 
tigoeth  htm.  Such  a  man  is  constcratsd  from 
being  pnssbyisr  to  be  •  bishop,  *c. 

Bp.  BedeU,  Life  and  Lett.  p.  473. 

O'Rusal.^  it.  s.  [onbal,  Sax.  ordalium, 
low  Lat.  ordalie,  Fr.  Dr.  Johnson.  Se- 
renius  deduces  the  word  from  the  Goth. 
ordela,  dirirnere  litem,  urdela,  dijudicare ; 
from  ur,  ex,  and  deia,  dividere,  iudinare. 
See  also  Kilian,  Teut.  Diet,  in  V.  Oor- 
desl.3  A  trial  by  fire  or  water,  by 
which  the  person  accused  appealed  to 
heaven,  by  walking  blindfold  over  hot 
bars  of  iron ;  or  being  thrown,  I  suppose, 
into  the  water,  whence  the  vulgar  trial 
of  witches. 

Their  ordeal  lawa  they  used  In  doutaful  case*, 
when  clear  proof>  wanted.  HakncittonPravulrticr. 

In  the  time  of  king  John,  the 
ignrm  et  aquam,  or  tbe  trial  by  on 
but  it  ended  with  thia  king.  Hate. 

O'RDER.  «.  s.  fordo,  Lat.  ordre,  Fr.] 

1.  Method ;  regular  disposition. 

To  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  bouat,  I 
will  keep  Ibis  order ;  I  will  act  forth  tbe  end  of 
our  foundation,  die  initrumenta  for  our  works,  the 
several  employments  assigned,  and  the  ordinances 
wa  observe.  Dann,  Nno  Atlantis. 

As  St.  Paul  wax  full  of  tfat  doctrine  of  the 
gospel ;  io  It  lay  all  dear  and  in  order,  open  to 
bis  view.  Jjodx. 

2.  Established  process. 

The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  disputants  I 
breaks  tbe  rule*,  may  interpose  to  keep  Uirm  to  I 
order.  Wattu  \ 

3.  Proper  state. 

produce  suitable  defect*  ii  men's  underrfnndinm. 

Laekx. 

4.  Regularity  ;  settled  mode. 

This  order  with  btr  sorrow  the  accords, 
Which  orderieaa  all  form  of  order  brake.  DamirL 
Kings  are  the  fathers  of  their  country,  but  unless 
they  keep  their  own  estate*,  they  are  such  fathers 
which  ia  against  the  order  of 


As  then  it  do  church,  where  then  is  no  < 
no  ministry ;  so  where  thr  san.e  order  and  ■ 
is,  there  is  tbe  same  church. 

8.  A  society  of  dignified  _ 
guished  by  marks  of  honour. 
Elves. 

The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  t 
With  juice  of  balm  and  ev'ry  preejoui 

Sbaktpcare. 

Princes  many  times  make  ilunnelves  dtairea, 
and  *et  their  hearu  upon  toya ;  oomerimca  upon  a 
upon  erecting  of  an  order. 


5.  Mandate ;  precept ;  command. 

Give  order  to  my  tcmnis,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent. 

Saattpmre,  Uereh.  of  Yen. 

If  tbe  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  sny  order 
against  them,  or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation 
for  their  repair  to  their  hotuee,  presently  some 
nobleman  published  a  protestation  against  those 
mttrri  ind  proctiimaljuov  CLwrrmic^n. 

Upon  IbU  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by 
both  bouses  for  disarming  all  the  papista  in  Eng- 
land i  upon  which,  and  the  like  orders,  though 
seldom  any  thing  was  after  done,  yet  it  served  to 
keep  up  tlw  apprehensions  in  tbt  ptopls  of  dan- 
gers and  designs,  and  to  disincline  them  from  any 
reverence  or  idtWiioo  to  the  queen.  CtaremLm. 

When  Christian*  became  a  dKtind  body,  courts 
were  set  up  by  tlw  order  of  tile  apostle*  tfieinx'lres 
tommUtcrjndidalprrJCeaa.  A'dUraorlAi. 

I  liavv  received  an  order  under  your  1mm}  for  a 
thousand  pounds  In  wurdt  at  lenjttlr.  7hnVr. 

6.  Rule;  regulation. 

IV  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for 
an  onfrr  at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  may 
abolish,  anJ  in  both  do  well.  Hooter. 

7.  Kegular  government. 
The  nigbt,  tlieir  number,  and  tbe  sudden  set, 

doth  .11  order,  and  protect  their  foct. 


She  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name.  Drydtn. 

By  sbinine  marks,  distinguished  1" 
And  various  Orders  varioti 

9.  A  rank,  or  class. 

The  king  commanded  ibc  high  priest  and  the 
priests  of  the  second  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of 
the  temple  all  the  vessels.  <  jtttsev,  niii.  4. 

The  Almighty  seeing, 
From  his  transcendent  *e«t  ihe  Mint*  among, 
To  Ukisc  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  hia  voice. 

J/sfton.  P.  L. 

Like  use  you  make  of  tbt  equivocal  word  dig- 
nity, which  is  of  order,  or  office,  or  dominion,  or 
nature;  and  you  artificially  blend  and  confound 
all  together.  WoteWmsd. 

10.  A  religious  fraternity. 

Pind  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order  to  associate  me, 
Here  visiting  the  sick.      Skaiip.  Rom.  and  ^sd. 

11.  [In  the  plural.]    Hierarchical  state. 

If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  sre  only  to  be 
judged  among  tlttmselves,  they  are  all  in  some 
son  parties.  Dryrirn. 

Having  in  Ids  youth 
learning,  that  be  might 
Inlirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  in  a  few  years  became  renowned  for  bit  Moe- 
tity  of  life.  AddUm,  Sfeet. 

When  Ouranius  first  entered  into  holy  orrfrrt, 
he  hod  laughtiness  in  hit  temper,  a  great  con. 

roplt;  but  he  I 

IS.  Means  to  an  end. 

Virgins  must  remember,  that  the  virginity  of 
the  body  it  only  eictllent  in  order  to  the  purity  of 
tbe  soul ;  for  in  lbs  same  degree  that  virgins  live 
more  spiritually  than  other  persons,  in  the  saxnr 
degree  is  their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state. 

Jtp.  Taylor,  Rnle  of  Liehtg  Halo. 

We  should  behave  reverently  towards  the  Di- 
li Ite  Msjeflty,  nnd  justly  towards  men ;  snd  in 
order  to  tlw  better  discharge  of  these  duties,  we 
should  govern  ourselves  m  the  use  of  semusl  de- 
lights with  temperance.  Ttttatton. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 
use  In  order  to  our  eternal  happiness.      2 Vi.'wM. 

Whet  we  sea  is  in  order  only  to  what  we  do  not 
see;  and  both  these  states  must  be  joined  together. 

AUtrbury, 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth, 
and  another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last 
it  the  safer  way,  and  generally  followed.  Swjfi. 

13.  Measures;  care. 

It  were  meet  you  should  lake  some  order  far  tbe 
soldiers,  which  are  now  first  to  be  discharged  and 
disposed  of  some  way  J  which  may  otherwise  grow 
to  as  great  inconvenience  as  all  this  that  you  bare 
quit  us  from.  Spmer  us  Ireland. 

Provide  me  soldiers, 
Whilst  I  take  »rd>r  for  mine  own  a  flairs,  gfaxkn?. 

The  money  promt oed  unto  the  king,  he  took  no 
order  for,  albeit  Sottralus  required  it. 

2  Mae.  iv.  27. 

If  any  of  the  family  ha  distressed,  order  h  taken 
Mrs  to  lite. 
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14.  [In  architecture.]  A  system  of  the 
several  member*,  ornament*,  and  pro- 
portions  of  columns  and  pilasters ;  or  it  U 
a  regular  arrangement  of  the  projecting 
parts  of  a  building,  especially  those  of 
a  column ;  so  as  to  form  one  beautiful 
whole  :  or  order  is  a  certain  rule  for  the 
proportions  of  columns,  and  for  »ho 
figures  which  some  of  the  parts  ought 
to  have,  on  the  account  of  the  propor- 
tions that  are  given  them.  Ill  ere  ere 
five  ordert  of  columns ;  three  of  which 
are  Greek,  viz.  the  Dorick,  lonick,  and 
Corinthian;  and  two  Italian,  viz.  the 
Tuscan  and  Composite.  The  whole  is 
composed  of  two  part*  at  least,  the 
column  and  the  entablature,  and  of  four 
parts  at  the  most;  where  there  is  a 
pedestal  under  the  columns,  and  one 
acroter  or  little  pedestal  on  the  top  of 
the  entablature.  The  column  has  three 
parts;  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the 
capital ;  which  parts  are  all  different  in 
the  several  orders. 

In  the  Tuscan  order,  any  height  being 
given,  divide  it  into  ten  parts  and  three 
quarters,  called  diameters.  By  diameters 
is  meant  the  thickness  of  the  shaft  at 
the  bottom,  the  pedestal  having  two ; 
the  column  with  base  and  capital,  seven; 
and  the  entablature  one  and  three 
quarter*. 

In  the  Dorick  order,  the  whole  height 
being  given,  is  divided  into  twelve 
diameters  or  parts,  and  one  third ;  the 
pedestal  having  two  and  one  third,  the 
column  eight,  and  the  entablature  two. 

In  the  lonick  order,  the  whole  height 
is  divided  into  thirteen  diameters  and 
a  half ;  the  pedestal  liaving  two  and  two 
thirds,  the  column  nine,  and  the  en- 
tablature  one  and  four  fifths. 

In  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole 
height  is  divided  into  fourteen  dia- 
meters and  a  half ;  the  pedestal  having 
.   three,  the  column  nine  and  a  half,  and 
the  entablature  two. 

In  the  Composite  order,  the  whole 
height  is  divided  into  fifteen  diameters 
and  one  third;  the  pedestal  having  three 
and  one  third,  the  column  ten,  and  the 
entablature  two. 

In  a  colonnade  or  range  of  pillars, 
the  intercolumniation  or  space  between 
columns  in  the  Tuscan  order,  is  four 
diameters.  In  the  Dorick  order,  two! 
and  three  quarter* ;  in  the  lonick  order, 
two  and  a  quarter;  in  the  Corinthian 
*rder,  two ;  and  in  the  Composite  order, 
one  and  a  half.  Builder t  Diet. 

To  O'anua.t  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  regulate;  to  adjust;  to  manage;  to 
conduct. 

To  him  tfast  orderetk  his  conrenution  aright 
will  I  shew  the  salvation  of  God.  Pi.  I,  23, 

Ai  tbe  tun  when  it  ariacth  in  the  beaten,  to  is 
the  beauty  of  «  good  wife  io  the  orderirur  of  her 

Bias  being  asked  how  a  man  should  order  his 


ORD 


lift?  answered,  as  if  ,  mar,  should  live  long,  or 

die  quickly,  flmia. 

2.  To  manage ;  to  procure. 
The  kitchin  clerk,  thai,  bight  digestion, 

Did  order  all  the  tatos  in  sternly  wise  Sfrnrer. 

They  spake  against  God;  they  said,  Can  God 
furnish  [in  the  margin,  order)  a  (able  in  the 
srildernesa?  iUa  Uiviii.  19. 

3.  To  methodise ;  to  dispose  fitly. 

80  «r«||  instructed  are  my  tears. 
That  they  would  fitly  (all  in  order'd  characters. 

MtUon,  Ode  ml)*  Pamm. 

4.  To  direct ;  to  command. 

Build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  upon 
the  top  of  this  rock,  in  the  ordered  place. 

Judga,  si.  86. 

5.  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function. 

The  book  required!  due  eiami nation,  and  givrth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to 
be  ordered.  Whilgift. 

To  O'kder.  v.n. 
give  direction 
So  spake  the 

So  ort/dtrtng. 

O'kdrrrr.  f..#.  rfrom 


ORD 

l  How  should  those  active  particler,  juttlcd  by  tin- 
oocunlon  of  other  bodim,  whereof  there  ia  an 


To  give 


to 


d 

UiUm,  P.  L, 

order."]    One  that 
orders,  methodise*,  or  regulates. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  disposer  and  or- 


<fcnrr  of  all  things,  a  wi 
of  good  and  evil,  hath 
men,  that  they  hare 


O'rdhhing.*  n.s.  [from  order."]  Dis- 
position; distribution. 

These  were  tbe  ordering,  of  them  in  their 
vice-  1  Chnm.  ssiv.  19. 

O'bdkbless.  adj.  [from  order.]  Disor 
derly ;  out  of  rule. 

All  form  ia  formless,  order  ardcrien, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love.  Suttap. 

O'hdbbliness.  r.  t.  [from  orderly.]  Re- 
gularity; methodicalnesa. 
O'rdrrly.  adj.  [from  order.] 

1.  Methodical;  regular. 
■  The  book  required!  but 

2.  Observant  of  method. 

Then  to  their  dema 
Xeta  in  their  young ;  and  wooderous  orderly. 
With  manly  haste,  dispatch!  his  huusvifery. 

S.  Not  tumultuous ;  well  regulated. 

Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and  well-governed 
passed  in  the  king's  quarters  without  any  con 
siderable  loss,  to  a  place  of  safety.  Oarrndm. 

4.  According  with  established  method. 

At  for  the  ui den  established,  sitii  the  law  of 
nature,  of  God,  and  man  do  all  favour  that  which 
it  in  being,  till  orderly  judgi  ment  of  decision  be 
given  against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience 
of  you.  Uvo/ht. 

A  clergy  rafanned  from  popery  In  such  a  man- 
ner, as  happily  to  preserve  the  mean  between  tbe 
two  ettretnes,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment, perfected  this  reformation  by  quiet  and 
orderly  methods,  Awe  from  those  confusions  and 
tumults  that  cbrewbere  attended  h.  Atterlnery. 

Cbdbrly.  adverb,  [from  order.]  Me- 
thodically ;  according  to  order ;  regu- 
larly ;  according  to  rule. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  bare  been  thought  Hy 
wise  men  to  be  then  moat  orderly  delivered  and 
proceeded  In,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first 
original.  Hooker. 

Ask  lum  bis  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  tu  tar  him.  Skakepeare,  Rkh.  III. 

Make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion  of  tbe  time. 
It  is  walled  with  brick  and  Hone, 


innohs  store,  so  orderly  keep  their  cells 

any  alteration  of  site  ?  ©  

In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  tbe  heart 
•ml  liver,  do  their  offices,  and  ail  the  inferior 
smaller  »e*»e!«  act  orderly  snd  duly,  there  arises 

"••I*-  Boulk,  Bern. 

Oidinabi'mtt.*  n.  t.  [from  ordinate.] 
Capability  of  being  appointed. 

Our  cAwdieace  to  God  ought  to  be  such,  as 
tliat  it  may  have,  though  not  a  merit  of  condignity 
to  deserve  everlasting  bliss,  (mat  being,  at  1  bare 
shown  you,  utterly  impossible,!  yet  an  erdmeisfiry, 
at  a  great  doctor  of  our  church  ciprrsseth  it,  that 
is,  a  meetness,  fitness,  and  due  disposition  toward 
tbe  obtaining  ft.  Bp.  Bull,  ITarh,  L.  367. 

O'RniMABLK-t  adj.  [ordino,  Lat.]  That 
may  be  appointed. 

All  the  ways  of  anonomy  God  bath  used  toward 
a  rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that 
course  of  living  which  is  moat  perfectly  agreeable 
to  our  nature,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  ertWi* 
to  eternal  bliss.  Hamn.<rui. 

If  we  look  upon  ourselves  on  men,  we  are  free 
agent*,  and  therefore  capable  of  doing  good  or 
nil,  end  consequently  ordinaUe  unto  reward  or 
punishment.  Pcarxm  m  ike  Creed,  Art.  1 1 . 

O'rdinal.  adj.  [ordinal,  French ;  ordinalh, 
Latin.]  Noting  order ;  as,  second,  third. 

TW  moon's  age  ii  thu«  found  :  add  to  tbe  rrpact 
the  day  or  the  month  and  the  ordinal  number  of 
that  month  from  March  inclusive,  because  the 
epact  begins  at  March,  and  the  sum  of  those, 
casting  away  thirty  or  twenty -nine,  at  often  as  it 
ariseth,  is  the  age  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

0'JtontAL.t  n.  *.  [ordinal,  old  French; 
ordinate,  Latin.]  A  ritual ;  a  book  con- 
taining orders. 

As  provost  ptindpall 
Tu  leaub  tiiura  their  ordinatl. 

SMm,  Poemt,  p.  330. 

The  strict  enquiries  and  admonitions  of  the 
church,  of  which  her  ordinal*  moat  particularly 

Puller,  Mod.  of  tie  Ck.  of  Eng.  p.  299. 

O'rmkakce.  n.  *.  [ordonnance,  French.] 
1.  Law;  rule;  prescript. 

It  seemcth  bard  to  plant  any  sound  ortHnanct. 
or  reduce  them  to  a  civil  government ;  since  all 
their  ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them. 

Bpcnner  on  Ireland. 
Let  Richard  and  Elisabeth, 
The  true  successor,  of  eai.li  ruvol  luxtse, 
By  God's  fsirenrtrwnre  conjoin  together !  Skobp. 

.  Observance  commanded. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  olber, 
much  less  to  disparage  the  other,  and  least  of  all 
to  undervalue  that  which  is  the  moat  endneni. 


Appointment. 

Things  created  t 
When  one  but  or  ray  ordinance  Hood  up, 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.  SiaJcipem,  Crriot. 
A  cannon.  It  is  now  generally  written 
for  distinction  ordnance ;  its  derivation 
is  not  certain  ;  perhaps  when  the  word 
cannon  was  first  introduced,  it  was  mis- 
taken for  canon,  and  so  not  improperly 
translated  ordinance.  It  is  commonly 
used  in  a  collective  sense  for  more 
cannons  than  one. 

Caves  and  vromby  vaultages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  bis  ordinance.  Skakrp.  Hen.  V. 
O'bdinant.*  adj.  [ordinant,  Latin.]  Or- 
;  decreeing.    Not  in  use. 
6  a  2 
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Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  erdmanf. 

Skalapeare,  Hamlet. 
O'udinabily.  adxh  [from  ordinary.] 

1.  According  to  established  rules  ;  accord- 
ing to  settled  method. 

We  are  not  lo  look  that  the  churdi  should  change 
her  publick  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according 
to  that  which  is  judged  ordinarily,  and  comtDODl  y 
fittest  for  tha  whole,  although  it  chance  tint  fur 
i«  be  found  iucon- 
HmJbrr. 

t  and  rivers  do  nut  derivo  the  water  which 
I  from  rain. 

»  oodoard,  Ara/.  Wm. 

2.  Commonly  ;  usually. 

The  instance*  of  human  ignoranca  were  not  only 
dear  one*,  but  Mich  at  arc  not  to  ortttnarily  sus- 
pected. Glinvillt. 

in  ordmordy  fervent 


Prayer  ought  to  be  nv 
sod  vigorous  before  tbc  i 


Liit. 


O'rdisary.  adj.  [ 

1 .  Established  ;  methodical ;  regular. 

Though  in  arbitrary  governments  Uiere  may  be 
a  body  of  lawt  observed  in  tbc  ordinary  forms  of 
justice,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights 
to  the  people;  because  they  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Atlditon,  }'r\*Uottler. 

Tile  standing  onlinary  means  of  conviction  fail, 
injr  to  influence  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  extraordinary  means  should  be  able  to  do  It. 

,  Attertntry. 

'ITirougu  tha  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of 
pleasing  God  In  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such 
irrcgularitiea  of  life,  as  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace  we  should  have  power  lo  avoid.  Law. 

2.  Common ;  usual. 

Tet  did  the  only  utter  her  doubt  to  her  daugh- 
ter^ thinking,  dace  the  worst  was  past,  she  would 
attend  a  further  occasion,  lest  over  much  ha<4e 
might  seem  to  proceed  of  the  ordinary  mislike 
between  sisters  in  law.  Sidney. 

It  is  sufficient  that  Motet  have  the  ordinary 
credit  of  an  historian  given  him.  TiUaltoH. 

This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is 
more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  be- 
cause lie  bath  made  tha  conveyance,  as  well  as  the 
power  itself,  sacred.  Lackr. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  proportions  from  their 
parents ;  which  being  fastened  by  degrees,  arc  at 
Ian,  whether  true  or  false,  riveted  there.  Lock*. 

Method^ oot  leas  requisite  in  s*dmoryj»n- 

:>.  Mean ;  of  low  rank. 

These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked, 
tbat  are  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men ;  these  arc  the 
very  step*  ye  have  trodden,  and  the  manifest  de- 
grees whereby  ya  are  of  your  guides  and  directors 
t rinsed  up  in  that  school.  Hatter. 

Men  of  common  capacity,  and  but  ordinary 
judgement,  are  not  able  to  discern  what  things  are 
fittest  for  each  kind  and  slate  of  regiment.  Hooker. 

Every  ordbtory  reader,  upon  the  publishing  of 
a  new  poem,  has  will  and  iU.nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passage  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often 
in  the  right  place.  Ail^i. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  are  delights 
for  the  rich  and  wealthy ;  after  some  lime  they 
come  to  the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are 
every  orttirwry  man's  money.  Addu.m. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow 
as  Wood  could  get  bis  majesty's  bruad  seal.  Swift. 

\.  Ugly;  not  handsome:  as,  the  is  an 

ordinary  woman. 
O  rdinary,  m.  t. 
1.   Established  judge 

causes. 

The  evil  will 
Of  all  tlxir  parishioners  they  bad  constraiti'd. 
Who  to  the  ordinary  of  them  complain'd, 

■  Tot. 


ical 


If  fault  he  in 
found,  law  ha 
redress  thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  tha  p 
2.  Settled  establishment. 


things  any  where  justly 
the  w»»[.-  ilii|«niti«n  and 


Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were 
grown  into  an  ordinary  ;  now  tliey  have  coupled 
therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Valtoline  and 


Palatinate. 

3.  Actual  and  constant  office. 

Villicrs  had  an  intimatum  of  tit*  king's  plea- 
sure to  be  lu'a  cupbearer  at  large  ;  and  the  sum- 
mer following  be  was  admitted  in  ordinary, 


Holloa. 


He  at 
mtilain  ii 


pted,  and  was  soon  alter  made 
y  to  his  majesty.  /eif. 
+.  Regular  price  of  a  meal. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
living  burber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  bis  ordinary  pays  bis  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Stabprare,  Ant.  and  Oeop. 

5.  A  place  of  eating  established  at  a  cer- 
tain price. 

They  reckon  all  their  crrours  for  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  all  the  odd  words  they  have  picked 
up  in  a  coflee-house,  or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are 
produced  as  flowers  of  style.  Sut/I. 

To  O  RDINATE,  v.a.  [ordinate,  Latin.] 
To  appoint. 

Finding  bow  the  certain  right  did  stand, 
With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  die  crown  and  land. 

JianieL 

O'rdisate.  adj.  [ordinatvs,  Latin.]  Re- 
gular; methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.      Ray  on  lai  " 

O'ruixatk.*  n.  s.   A  line  drawn  _ 

dicular  to  the  axis  of  a  curve,  and  ter- 
minating the  curvilinear  space. 

Each  preceding  quantity  in  such  series  is  aa 
the  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure,  wherouf  tlie  absciss 
is  z,  and  the  ordinate  is  the  following  quantity. 

Up.  Berkley,  Analyst,  $  46. 

Ordinatfly.*  adv.    In  a  regular  or  me- 
thodical manner. 

If  I  would  apply 
To  write  ordinately, 
I  wul  not  where  to  fynde 

Terms  to  serve  my  myndc.  Sketion,  Poems,  p.  2:1". 

ordiiuUWy  the  les- 


son of  poets.  Air  T.  Klyot,  Cur.  fol.  SO. 

Ormna'tion.  n.s.  [ordinatio, Latin  ;  from 

ordinate.] 
1.  Established  order  or 

quent  on  a  decree. 

Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  Croatian,  and 
partly  by  ordination.  Perkins. 
Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural 
of  life 


2.  The  act  of  investing  any 
sacerdotal  power. 

Though  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  hi*  ordi- 
nation was  never  questioned.  StithmjUri. 

St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  lo  the 
dignity  of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  aitd  en- 
trusted with  a  large  diocese  under  the  immediate 
government  of  their  respective  elders ;  and  those 
deriving  authority  from  lu»  ordination.  South. 

O'rdikative."  adj.  [ordinatif,  Fr.]  Di- 
recting ;  giving  order. 

Cotgrave,  and  Sherwood. 

O'rdsancb.  n.s.  [This  was  anciently  writ- 
ten more  frequently  ordinance;  but  ord- 
is  used  for  distinction.] 
guns. 
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I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  tha  field? 
artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 

Surkyeart. 

When  a  ship  seels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  dan- 
gerous. HalegA. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  that 
have  roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  the  die- 
at  a  very  great  dis- 
Bentlry. 

ORDO'XNAXCE.t  h.  t.  [French.]  Dis- 
position of  figures  in  a  picture. 

In  a  batory-pircv  of  many  figures,  the  general 
design,  the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  re- 
lation of  one  figure  lo  another,  —  are  of  difficult 
performance.  Drydtn,  Lift  of  Plutarch. 

0'RDURE.t  n-  *.  [ordure,  French ;  from 
tordet,  Lot.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
—  From  the  ancient  French  ord,  nasty  ; 
which  Borcl  derives  from  the  Lat.  tor- 
dtdus,  but  Sercnius  from  the  Icel.  aur, 
or,  filth.]    Dung  ;  filth. 

Gard'ners  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  moat  delicate. 

Shakvpeore. 

Working  upon  hunuui  ordure,  and  by  long  pre- 
paration rendering  it  odoriferous,  be  terms  it  n- 
beita  ouutrntalii.  Brown. 

We  added  fit  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T  encrease  the  steaming  erdouw  of  tlie  stage, 

Urydci. 

Ilenew'd  by  ordure'*  syropathetick  force, 
As  oil'd  with  nvagick  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rout  ho  rises.  P\rpe. 

ORE-f  »•  *•  [ope,  or  opa,  Saxon;  oor, 

Dutch,  a  mine.] 
1.  Metal  unrefined;  metal  yet  in  its  fossil 


Itound  about  him  lay  on  every  side 
Great  neaps  of  gold  that  never  would  be  spent ; 

Of  which  some  were  rude  ore  not  purify 'd 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element.  4/*7urr,  f.  Q. 

They  would  have  hi  ought  them  the  gold  ore 
aboard  their  ships.  Ralegh,  Apol. 

A  hill  not  far, 
Shooe  witli  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  bid  metallick  ore, 
Tbc  work  of  sulphur.  JUiftoa,  P.  L. 

Who  have  UhsMir'd  marc 

Of  dig  in  Grecian  mines  tor  purer  ore  ' 

Roteomrrutn. 

Quicksilver  ore  of  litis  mine  is  the  richest  of  all 
orri  I  have  yet  seen,  for  ordiuarily  it  contains  in 
it  half  quicksilver,  and  in  two  parts  of  ore,  one 
part  of  quicksilver,  and  sometimes  in  three  parts 
of  ere,  two  parts  of  quicksilver.  Brown. 

We  walk  in  dreamt  on  fairy  land, 
Where  golden  ore  lies  mitt  with  common  sand. 

J2 


Those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 
On  the  rich  hod  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 
Till  lime  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day.  Drydn. 
'    Those  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metal >  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore. 

2.  Metal. 


The  liquid  ore  be  drain'd 
wn  tools;  then  what  might  else 


be 

P.L. 


First  his  own 
wrought, 
Futile,  or  grav'n  in  metal. 
3.  A  coin.  Obsolete. 

These  on'i  (which  was  a  Saxon  coin)  are  de- 
clared to  be  in  value  of  our  money  ICd,  s-piece ; 
but  after,  by  tha  variation  of  tha  standard,  they 
valued  SOd.  a-piece.     Blount,  Ant.  Ten.  p.  159. 

O'kxad.*  r.  t.  [from  the  Gr.  *>»,•,  a  moun- 
tain.]  A  nymph  of  the  mountains. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  husband's  hand  her  land 
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or  Dryad,  or 

her  to  the  ffT1 


rfTWia',  train, 
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Creweed.  In.*.  A  weed  either  growing 
Crewood.  j     upon  the  rocks  under  high 
water  mark,  or  broken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  rough  weather,  and  cast 
upon  the  next  by  the  wind  and  flood. 

Carevs,  Sure,  of  Comxeall. 
O'RFCiLD.'f  n.  s.  [opf-jylb,  Sax.  reifurto 
ablatcc  pretium.  Lye.]  The  restitution 
of  goods  or  money  taken  away  by  a 
tliief  by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was 
committed  in  the  day-time.  Ainsmorth. 

Cm-rays.*  n.  t.  [orfraii,  old  French; 
aurifrisium,  anri/rigium,  low  Lat.  from 
aurttm  Jractum.]  Fringe  of  gold  ;  gold 
embroidery.  Obsolete. 

Of  S'lC  arfratf  had  %bc  eke 

A  ehapilct.  Chaucer,  Ram.  It.  562. 

Item,  a  fair*  cop*  of  clothe  of  golde  with  an 
arpkrtte  of  cloth*  of  sylver,  and  a  runoing  vrjdtreie 


Ufea/SrT.  Po]<c,  by  Vurtm,  p.  3*9. 

O'aoAL.  n.  i.    Lees  of  wine. 
O'RGAN.f  n.  s.  [argane,  Fr.  Jpyawr.] 
1.  Natural  instrument;  as  the  tongue  is 
the  organ  of  speech,  the  lungs  of  re- 
spiration. 

When  he  shall  hear  the  tiled  upon  his  words, 
The  ever  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
flsall  come  apperell'd  in  more  precloui  habit, 
Thjn  when  tin:  Jiv'd  indeed.  Shal :j*cn rr. 

For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative 
virtue  might  be  continued,  God  appointed  die 
light  to  be  united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and 
heat.  Italtgk. 

The  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  their  atten- 


Wli  and  will 
Can  judge  and  choose  wliluui  the  body's  aid ; 

Tho'  on  such  objects  they  are  working  still, 
As  through  the  body's  organ*  are  conrey'd. 

2.  An  instrument  of  musick  consisting  of 
pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops, 
touched  by  the  hand.  [Orgue,  Fr. 
"  instrument  de  musique  Jfbrt  ancien.'' 
Roquefort.  "  Navarr  saith,  that  the 
use  of  organs  was  not  received  in  Tho* 
mas  Aijumas's  time ;  who  was  born  in 
the  year  1221.  But  Bale  and  Mantuan 
attribute  the  bringing  in  of  organ*  to  the 
pope  Vitalian.  Then  it  must  be  about 
the  year  660.  But  to  make  short,  the 
organ  is  not  of  the  western,  but  the 
eastern  invention.  Ayraon  saith,  that 
the  first  organ  they  had  in  F'rance  was 
made  more  Greecnrum,  —  ail  or  the  year 
813.  —  But  Marianus  Scotus,  Martin 
Polonus,  Platina,  the  Annals  of  France, 
Aventine,  and  the  Pontifical  itself,  all 
agree,  that  the firtt  organ  that  ever  was 
seen  in  the  west,  was  sent  over  into 
France  to  king  Pepin  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Constantinus  Copronymus, 
about  the  year  766.  Ret  adhuc  Ger~ 
tnani*  et  Gall'u  incognita,  saith  Aventine, 
isutrumenlum  musicee  maximum ;  orga- 
num  appellant ;  cicutit  ex  alio  plumbo 
compact  urn  til,  omul  djhilibm  infiatur, 
et  manuum  ptdmmaue  digitis  pultatur. 
Annal.  Boiorum,  lib.  S.  fol.  300.  And 
so  we  have  the  antiquity  of  organs  in 


antiquity  < 
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the  west.  But  in  the  east  they  cannot 
be  less  ancient  than  the  N'icctte  council 
itself,  as  appeared)  by  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian's epigram  upon  the  instrument. 
Eli  "OPrANON.  'AXAsAjs  sss'fi,  &c  Gre- 
gory's Posthuma,  or  Learned  Tracts, 
1650,  p.  49.] 

A  Itand  of  a  east  extension,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  fingers  playing  upon  all  the  organ  pipes 
in  the  world,  and  making  every  one  sound  a  par- 
ticular note.  A'eiL 

While  in  more  lengtbcn'd  notes,  and  slow, 
The  deep,  mnjestick,  solemn  organs  blow.  Pope, 

To  O'hcan.*  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
form  organically.    Not  in  use. 

Would'tt  thou  be  treated  with  in  the  inerrable 
dialect  of  heaven  ?  Alas ',  fond  creature,  thou  art 
elemented  and  arganerl  tar  other  apprehensions, 
for  a  lower  commerce  of  perception. 

Xfmnyngham,  Dire.  (1681,)  p.  89. 

OaoA'KtcAL.  1  adj.  [orgaitique,  Fi 
Orga'kick.  j     nicut.  Lot.] 

1.  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating 
with  each  other. 

He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick 
notes 

In  birds,  heae'n's  choristers,  vrganici  throats  ; 

Which,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  seem  to  be 

A  tenth  rauk  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  Donne. 

lie  with  svrpent  tongue 
Organic*,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Milan,  P.  L. 

The  organ/cot' structure  of  human  bodies,  «i  hereby 
they  lire  and  mote,  and  are  vitally  informed  by 
the  soul,  is  lite  workmanship  of  a  moat  wise,  pow. 
erful,  and  beneficent  being.  Benltcy. 

2.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organic*  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  ele- 
gantly, and  aecordiug  to  the  lilted  style  uf  lofty, 
mean,  or  lowly. 

3.  Respecting  organs. 

Sire  could  not  produce  a  monster  of  any  thing 
that  bath  more  vital  and  orrramcal  parts  than  a 
rock  of  marble.  Any. 

They  who  want  die  sense  of  discipline,  or  hear- 
ing, are  by  consequence  deprived  of  speech,  not 
by  any  immediate  arganicoi  indisposition,  but  for 
want  of  discipline.  Haider. 

Okga'mcai.i.y.  adv.  [from  organical.] 
By  means  of  organs  or  instruments  ;  by 
organical  disposition  of  parts. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  ve- 
getables ;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  seeds  as 
well  as  plants.  Locke. 

Orga'nicalsess.  n.  «.  [from  organical.] 

State  of  being  organical. 
O'rgaxism.  «.  j.  [from  organ.]  Organical 
structure. 

How  admirable  is  the  natural  structure  or  sr- 
ganirm  of  bodies  !  Crete,  CosmoL  Sac. 

O'Rgasist.  n.  s.  [organittc,  Fr.  from  or- 
gan.]   One  who  plays  on  the  organ. 
An  organist  serves  that  office  in  a  public  choir. 

Jloyte. 

Ohoaniea'tiojj.  n.  s.  [from  organize.] 
Construction  in  which  the  parts  ore  so 
disposed  as  to  be  subservient  to  each 
other. 

Every  man's  senses  differ  as  much  from  others 
in  their  figure,  colour,  site,  and  infinite  other  pe- 
culiarities in  the  organization,  as  any  one  man's 
can  from  itself,  through  divers  occidental  varia- 
Oanntle,  Seensu. 
which  has  such  an 


it  was  bnr- 
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of  one  common  life.  It  continues  to  be  the 
same  plant,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to 
new  particles  of  matter,  in  a  like  continued  org*-, 
nanlim.  Locke. 

To  O  rganize.  i>.  a.  [organuer,  Fr.  from 
organ.]  To  construct  so  as  that  one 
part  co-operates  with  another  j  to  form 
organically. 

As  the  soul  doth  organise  the  body,  sod  give 
unto  every  member  that  substance,  quantity,  and 
shape,  which  nature  seetb  most  • 
inward  grace  of  sacraments  » 
best  for  their  outward  form. 

A  genial  ■ 
fit  and  obse 
boured,  as  to  , 

matter  according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  i 
tore.  Boute. 

Those  nobler  faculties  in  the  mind,  matter  or- 
ganiser/ could  never  produce.  Jiay  <m  the  Creation. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  par. 
tkipatioo  of  die  same  continued  life,  by  coosisnilv 
tkctiog  particles  in  succession  vitally 
the  same  organized  body. 

O'roanloft.  *.  t.  [organ  and  lojl.]  The 
loft  where  the  organ  stands. 

Five  young  ladies,  who  are  of  no  small  fame 
for  their  great  severity  of  manners,  —  would  go 
no  where  with  their  lovers  but  to  an  arganlofl  in 
a  church,  where  they  had  a  cold  treat  and  some 
few  opera  songs.  Taller,  No.  61 . 

O'rganpipe.  n.  i.  [organ  and  pipe  ]  The 
pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

The  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organpqx,  pronoune'd 
The  name  of  Prosper.  Skaktptart,  Tempt  it. 

O'rgany.t  n.  t.  [opgane,  Saxon ;  origa~ 
uum,  Lat.]    An  herb.  Ainsmorth. 

Organic  bealeth  scabs. 

Gerardc't  llcrball,  (1197,)  p.  54i 

O  rgasm,  r.  $.  [orgatme,  Fr.  tsyeuryun.] 
Sudden  vehemence. 

This  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent 
spitting  of  blood,  usually  arises  frutn  an  orgtuBt, 
or  immoderate  motion  of  tlie  blood.  Blackmorc. 

By  means  of  the  curious  lodgement  and  inos- 
culation of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  orgasms  of  the 
spirits  should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind  quieted.  Dcrham. 

ORGEA'T.*  n.  s.  [French.]    A  liquor 
extracted  from  barley  and  sweet  al- 
monds. Mason. 
O'Ror.ts.  n.  t.    A  sea-fish,  called  likewise 
Una.    Both  seem  a  corruption  of 
Seing  taken  on  the 
Ainiworth. 


organ!  nig. 
o  e> 

the  orkcnyltng, 
Orkney  coast. 


O'RGiKS.t  n.  s.  [orgies,  Fr.  orgia,  Lat. 
tqta,  Gr.  from  ifyi),  rage.]  Mad  rites 
of  Bacchus ;  frantick  revels.  1  find  this 
word  used  in  the  singular. 

It  would  have  resembled  an  orgy  to  Bacchus. 

Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  p.  1 18. 
These  are  nights 
Solemn  to  the  shining  rites 
Uf  the  fairy  prince  and  knights, 
While  the  moon  their  orgies  lights,       H.  Jonion. 

She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies ;  left  my  bed, 
And,  mix'd  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led. 

Drydrn. 

O'ROiLLOUS.t  adj.  [orgueilleux,  Fr.  Dr. 
Johnson. — The  modern  editors  of  Shak- 
speare  print  this  word  orgulous,  and  Mr. 
Steevens  has  shewn  that  it  is  a  very  an- 
cient word  for  proud  or  disdainful.  The 
Saxons  used  op  jell  ice  in  the  same  man. 
ner.]    Proud ;  haughty.    Not  in 
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From  M«*  of  Greece 
Til*  princes  orpttotu,  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  lo  lh*  port  of  Athens  tent  tlwir  ships. 

Shatrpeare,  Hen.  »'.  PnL 

0'richalch.+  n.  i.  [orickalcum,  Lat.  from 
Or.  a  mountain,  and  x^*^ 
Our  word  is  sometimes  impro- 
perly written  aurichalc,  as  if  it  were 
connected  with  aurum,  gold.]  Brass. 

Ki>t  LtiJbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  fct. 
Nor  costly  -mchtilch  from  itfnti Itxefiice, 
But  such  a*  could  lx*h  Ptsorbus'  arrows  ward. 
And  the  hailing  darta  of  heaven  heeling  hard. 

Hpenier,  M uiojx?!  rmtt. 
A  maasy  idol  of  auritalk  is  placed  upon  a  chariot 
with  eight  wheels  richly  gilded. 

Br  T.  Heriert,  Trim,  p.  344. 

O'ribl.*  I  n.  t.  [oriol,  old  Fr.  "  porchc, 
O'rioi..  j  allee,  galerie,"  Lacombe ; 
oriolum,  low  Latin.  Du  Cange  say*, 
that  he  knows  not  the  origin  of  this 
word.]  A  little  waste  room  next  the 
hall,  where  particular  persons  dine. 
Such  is  the  description  by  Coles,  Diet. 
1685.  And  the  sense  of  oriolum  is  much 
the  same  in  Du  Cange.  It  was  a  sort 
of  recess.  In  our  ancient  vocabulary, 
the  Prompt.  Parvulorum,  orytl  is  trans- 
lated into  the  Latin  canceUut,  inter' 
dicula.  This  may  serve  to  explain  "  the 
oriel  window,"  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  modern  publications. 

Oryat,  oriolum :  —  wc  may  justly  presume  that 
Oritl  or  Oreo!  college,  in  Osford,  took  nam*  from 
such  room,  or  portico,  or  cloister. 

Cnvei,  m  V.  OryeL 

O'aiKfscv.*  u.  t.  [from  orient.]  Bright- 
ness of  colour ;  strength  of  colour. 

In  that  ihey  fangeisl  are  sinless,  their  created 
power  U  in  ila  pristine  vigour  and  erinwy,  imma- 
culate, trattrhmte  on  Formate,  p.  S21. 

Black  and  thorny  plum  tree  ii  of  the  deepest 
oriency.  Btelyn,  B.  iii.  eh.  4.  J  12. 

O'RIENT.  adj.  loriens,  Lat.] 

1.  Rising  as  the  sun. 

Moon  that  now  meet'w  the  orient  iun,  now 
fly'st 

With  the  Ai'd  Mare.  Milton,  P.  L- 

When  fair  morn  orient  in  heaven  nppear'd. 

2.  East  tal  MiUon,p.L. 

3.  Bright :  shining ;  glittering  ;  gaudy  ; 
sparkling. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  tliat  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again  Inuuform'd  to  orient  pearl ; 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest. 
Oftentimes  double  (,-ain  nf  happiness.  Shahprtm-. 

There  do  breed  yearly  an  innumerable  com- 
peny  of  gnats,  who**  property  a  to  fly  unto  the 
eye  of  the  lion,  as  being  a  bright  and  orsritl  thing. 

Aik.it  an  the  World. 

We  have  ipokcn  of  the  cause  of  orient  colours 
in  biida ;  which  is  by  the  fineness  of  the  strainer. 

Bam,  Nat.  Wit. 

Morning  light 
More  orient  iu  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  armament  a  radiant  while. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
in  thick  shelter  of  block  sln.dr-s  imbttt*  er'ti, 
[He]  oders  lo  each  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glut, 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus.  Milton,  Comui. 
The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons 
wore, 

With  orirtil  pearls  slid  jewels  piwder'd  o'er. 

O'BIMT.t  «•  *•  [orient,  Fr.]     The  east ; 
the  part  where  the  sun  first  appears. 
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Such  schomti  as  these  were  uvual  to  uic  tuitions 

of  the  orient. 

Xfede,  ParqAr.  of  St.  Peter,  (1642,:  p.  82. 
The  greatest  and  best  built  cky  UrrouglMut  the 
orient.  Str  T.  /lerlert.  True.  p.  159. 

The  star  of  love,  or  the  sun,  makes  all  the  orient 
laugh.  JTort-n,  Hut.  E.  P.  iii.  351. 

OItIF.  NTAL.aify.  {oriental,  Fr.]  Eastern; 
placed  in  the  cast ;  proceeding  from  the 
east. 

Tour  ships  went  ss  well  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, as  t4i  Pequin  upon  the  oriental  seat,  as  tar 
as  to  the  borders  of  the  east  Tartary. 

llacon,  JWar  Jttantit. 
Iwreto  Use  generation  of  gold, 
s  to  receive  some  appropriate  in- 
fluence from  the  tun's  ascendent  and  oriental  ra- 
diations, ifroaim. 

Orik'ntau  n.  $.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

Tbey  have  bucn  of  that  great  use  lo  following 
ages,  as  to  be  imitated  by  the  Arabians  and  other. 
oriental!.  Grew. 

ORiE'NTALisM.f  n.i.  [from  oriental.]  An 
idiom  of  the  eastern  languages ;  an 
eastern  mode  of  speech. 

tiro  n  mtv  niawk  of  O'iffiio /un, 
Warton,  Hiit.  E.  P.  vol.  i.  Diss.  1.  sign.  c. 
Scholars  unacquainted  with  Hebrew  will  re- 
ceive pleasure  and  instruction  from  a  literal  version 
of  ervnraluwu  irrnncdiately  presented  lo  their  eye, 
without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  a  ssrvile  Latin 
translation. 

Abf.  IVtmeome.  Eu.  mike  Trims/,  of  tie  Bib.  p.  883. 
Orib'ntalist.*  n.  #.    [from  oriental."] 

An  inhabitant  of  the  eastern  parts  of 

the  world. 

According  to  the  received  notion  of  the  ovsnr- 
tsltits.  BAlioth.  Jhbi.  i.  51. 

Who  can  tell  bow  for  the  orimtalutt  were  wont 
to  adorn  their  parables  ?      Peter*  on  Jab,  p.  123 

Ohiknta'i.it*.  n.s.  [from  oriental.]  State 
of  being  oriental. 

His  revolution  being  regular,  it  bath  no  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  arientaUly,  but  equally  dispersed*  | 
his  beams.  Brown. 

O'ripick.  ».  *.  [orifice,  Fr.  orificium,  Lat.] 
Any  opening  or  perforation. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  bis  first  hurt  by  tlie 
Spanith  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  stxr»cb  the 
blood,  but  was  fain  to  have  the  orifice  of  the 

another  ii.J'lhe  -  pace  uf  two  days.  Baton. 

Their  moutlia 
With  hideout  uruVc  gap'd  on  us  wide, 
Portending  hollow  truce.  MVlon,  P.  L. 

JRu»  was  bored  through  the  top  whh  a  mon- 
strous  orifice.  AUaiton,  Guardian. 

Blood-lettiDg,  HipDocratca  tailfa.should  be  dons 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  or^tce  by  stabbing  or  pertusian. 

jfrbuthnat  osi  Coim. 

O'ttiFLAMB.t  '•  [°ld  Fr.  oriflamme ; 
probably  a  corruption  of  aurifiantma, 
Lat.  or  fiamme  o"or,  Fr.  in  like  manner 
as  orpiment  is  corrupted.]  A  golden 
standard.  AinrwortA. 

Yet  holy  Lewis  with  his  Frenchmen  stroo* 
Into  the  frgarts  such  deep  fright,  that  ihey, 
AthisflluMrioweri/tainoa  look, 
Unto  hit  victories  gave  willing  way. 

Bemsmcnt,  Pryche.  (1651,)  p.  877. 
O'RtoAN.  n.s.  [origan,  Fr.  oWgawsim.Lat.] 
Wild  marjoram. 

I  chane'd  to  tee  her  in  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  In  origan  and  thyme. 

a>nu*T,  F.  Q. 

O'RIGIN.  1  n.  s.  [origine,  Fr.  orico, 
OUIGINAL,}  Lat.] 

1* 
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1.  Beginning;  first  existence. 

The  sacred  luttorian  only  treats  af  the  oriftnt 
of  terrestrial  animals.  tientky.  Sens. 

2.  Fountain;  source;  that  which  gives  be- 
ginning or  existence. 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  io  itself. 

Appear*,  K.  Uar. 
be  honourable,  their, 
refbre  have  no  reason 
i.ishat  the  memory  of  such  an  orirutirt 

JUerkury, 


as;  aod  their  poster  it) 
>  blush 


Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  original  of 
power  in  admiration,  either  of  surpassing  farm, 
great  valour,  or  superior  undemanding.  Ihnmant. 

Original  of  beings !  pow'r  divine ! 
Since  chat  I  live  and  that  I  think,  it  thine.  Prior. 

Iriese  gnat  orhs, 
Primitive  founu,  and  <tuj;u  of  light.  Prior. 

3.  First  copy  ;  archetype ;  that  from  whicli 
any  thing  is  transcribed  or  translated. 
In  this  sense  origin  is  not  used. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  the 
three  first  stantas  are  rendered  almost  word  for 
word,  not  only  with  die  tame  elegance,  but  with 
the  same  turn  of  expression.  Aiiiimm. 

Eiternel  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sen- 
sation ;  and  tbs  operations  of  our  minds  within,  aa 
the  objects  of  reflet  tioo ;  are  the  only  originaU 
from  tsheoce  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings. 


i.  Derivation ;  descent. 

They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  i 
accurst 

Against  the  gods  Immortal  hatred  nrjrst ; 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood, 
Eipraasing  their  original  (ram  blood.  lh-/aen. 

Ori  ginal,  adj.  [originel,  Fr.  originalu, 
Latin.]    Primitive  ;  pristine  ;  first. 

The  original  question  was,  whether  God  hath 
foriiuhtcn  Use  giving  any  worship  to  hunaeif  by  an 
image?  StiOin^fier,. 

Had  Adam  obeyed  God,  bis  original  perfection, 
us  knowledge  and  ability  God  at  first  gave  him, 
would  (till  have  continued.  H'oie,  Prep,  for  Death. 

You  still,  fair  mother,  in  your  offspring  trace 
Tha  stock  of  beauty  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
Kind  nature,  forming  litem,  the  pattern  took 
From  beavVa  first  work,  and  Ere'. «sgi*u"  look. 


Origina'litt.*   r.  *.  [from  original.] 
Quality  or  state  of  being  original. 

Here  alto  lungs  Use  celebrated  Madonna  del 
Pesce  of  Raphael,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pic- 
tures in  the  world.  1  do  not  know  how  Amiconi 
came  to  doubt  of  its  originnluy. 

Strinburne,  Trim,  through  Sum,  L  43. 

Tbs  owners  really  believed  Utese  pictures  to  be 
original,  and  among  die  best  of  the  respective 
masters,  to  whom  they  were  attributed;  and  it 
would  hare  been  the  highest  affront  to  have  el- 
pressed  a  doubt  of  their  originality.  GvugK. 

Ori'oinally.  adv.  [from  original.] 

1.  Primarily  ;  with  regard  to  the  first 
cause ;  from  the  beginning. 

A  very  great  difference  between  a  king  that 
holdeth  his  crown  by  s  willing  act  of  estates,  and 
one  that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  descent  of  blood.  Bacon. 

As  God  it  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  be 
might  communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  tons  of  men, 
whom  he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of 
him  self.  Fmou. 

A  present  bleating  upon  our  fasts,  is  neither 
originally  due  from  God's  justice,  nor  becomes  due 
to  us  from  hit  veracity.  Smatriage,  firms. 

2.  At  first. 

The  metallick  and  mineral  matter  found  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies 
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3.  As  the  first  author. 

For  whet  originally  othcn  writ, 
Ma;  be  so  well  dlsguis'd  and  ao  improv'd, 
Tliat  with  some  justice  it  may  p***  for  yours. 

itoece'Ttmon. 

Ori'oinalmm.  [fromori^W.]  The 
quality  or  statu  of  being  original. 

Ori'ginary.  adj.  [originate,  French,  from 
origin.] 

1.  Productive  ;  cawing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  eripnary  wny, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  pro- 
ceedsfrrjm  the  sun's  influence.  Cheyno.PkilPrin. 

2.  Primitive  (  that  which  was  the  first 
state. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  day,  and  mutt 
Resolve  to  my  ongmary  iturt.        Sandy*  on  Jab. 

roOBi'oixATK.tti.  «•  [from  origin.']  To 
bring  into  existence. 

The  holy  story  originatn  skill  and  knowledge 
of  sru  from  Ood. 

JTareramar,  ApoL  Jot  Learn.  (1653,)  p.  0- 

To  Ohi'oinatr.t  v.  n.  To  take  existence. 

I  consider  the  address  —  as  originating  in  the 


to  ctpma 
if  wc  IdoL 


principles  of  the  sermon. 

Duett  on  the  Fr.  Revolution. 

Orioina'tiom.  w.  *.  [originatio,  Lat.  from 
©rfctnaf*-.] 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  bringing  into  exist- 
ence ;  first  production. 

The  tradition  of  the  origination  of  mankind 
teem*  to  be  uni  renal ;  but  the  particular  methods 
of  that  origination  eicogitated  bjf  the  heathen, 
were  particular.  Hoic. 

This  erura  li  propagated  by  animal  parent*,  to 
wit,  butter*, tea,  after  the  common  origination  of  nil 
caterpillars. 

Descartes  ftrat  introduced  the  fancy  of  making 
a  world,  and  deducing  the  origination  of  the  uni- 
verse from  mechanical  principle*.  SeiL 

2.  Descent  from  a  primitive. 

The  Greek  word  used  t  - ' 
the  church,  eigniflctli,  a 
upon  the  origination, 

ORI'ON.*  n.  t.  \  Latin.]  One  of  the  con- 
stellations of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

When  with  fierce  wind*  Orion  arm' A 
Hath  vet'd  the  Red-see  coast.       Milton,  P.  L. 

O'RisoN-t  »•  «•  [oriion,  old  French ;  oraiton, 
modern;  orofio,  Lat.  See  Oramo*. 
When  written  oraiton,  the  accent  is 
proper  on  the  second  syllable  ;  not  so, 
when  written  oriton.  Cotton,  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme,  in  a  burlesque  cou- 
plet among  the  following  examples,  has 
indeed  forced  the  accent  upon  the 
second  syllabic  of  oriton.  The  word  is 
usually  found  in  the  plural  number. 
Dyer  uses  oraiton  in  the  singular.]  A 
prayer ;  a  supplication. 

Nymph,  ia  thy  oriamt 
Be  all  my  rim  reioember'd.        Shniiji.  Hamlet. 

Alas '.  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  ernwu  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 

Shahtpeare. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  bon 
ostsssw  and  Te  Drum  sung.     Baton,  Ben.  VII. 

My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  the  oriental  fpit*,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark's  shrill  oriton:  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.  Cmtea  w. 

His  daily  oritonM  attract  our  ran.  Sandyt  oh  Jot. 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  oriarw,  each  morning  duly  paid. 

lUJtm,  P.  L. 


ORN 

So  went  be  on  with  hi*  on*™.., 
Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  One*. 

Cotton. 

The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  prayers, 
Tbe  rising  sun  my  oraoiu  declares.  Harie. 

Oax.t  n.  t.    A  sea-fish.   See  Orc. 

O'rlop.  n.  t.  [pverloop,  Dutch.]  The 
middle  deck.  Skinner. 

A  small  slrip  of  the  king's,  called  the  Pcntie, 
was  assailed  by  the  Lyon,  a  principal  slop  of 
Scotland ;  wherein  the  Pensie  *o  applied  her  shot, 
that  the  Lyon's  orrioop  was  broken,  her  sails  and 
tackling  torn ;  and  lastly,  she  was  boarded  and 
taken.  HoawarA. 

O'RNAMENT.  n.  t.  [ornamentum,  Latin ; 
ornewent,  French.] 

1.  Embellishment ;  decoration. 

So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  tbcmselic* ; 
The  world  is  still  deceir'd  with  ornament. 

Sltaixpeare. 

%  Sometliing  that  embellishes. 

Ivoric,  wrought  in  ornnatmif  to  deck*  die. 
chcekci  of  horse.  nayruin. 
The  Tuwsn  chief  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  every  regal  ornament.  Deyden. 

No  circumstances  of  life  can  place  a  roan  ao  far 
below  the  notice  of  the  world,  but  that  hi*  virtues 
or  vices  will  render  him,  in  some  degree,  an  enw- 
ntrrtt  or  disgrace  (o  hit  profession.  fl  fm 

3.  Honour ;  that  which  confers  dignity. 

Tbey  are  abused  and  injured,  and  betrayed  from 
their  only  perfection,  whenever  they  are  taught, 
■hat  any  thing  is  an  ornament  in  them,  tint  it  not 
an  ornament  in  the  wisest  amount  mankind.  Late. 

The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  ante* 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  arnamenU ;  hut 
these  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed 
as  marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  6gure. 

Addison  tit  Italy. 

To  O'rnament.*  u.  o.  [from  the  noun. 
Dr.  Johnson  notices  ornamented  (without 
any  example)  as  an  adjective,  which  he 
thinks  a  word  of  late  introduction,  and 
not  very  elegant.  Warburton,  a  little 
before  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson 
was  published,  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed it ;  and  Shcnstone  had  used  it 
long  before.]  To  embellish;  to  bedeck  ; 
to  adorn. 

Why  droops  my  Dsiimmi,  whilst  he  roves 
Through  ornamented  fields  and  groves? 

Saenttone,  Prog,  of  Taste.  P.  *■ 

Those  august  towers  of  St.  James's,  which, 
though  neither  seemly  nor  sublime,  yet  ornament 
the  plan  where  the  balance*  are  preserved,  which 
weigh  out  liberty  and  property  to  the  nation*  all 
abroad.  IVariuHen  to  Hvrd,  Lett.  60. 

The  font,  remaining  in  its  old  situation  near  the 
chief  entrance,  ia  large  and  well  ornamented. 

Wartan,  Hist,  of  Xiddington,  p.  1. 

Orkame'ntal.  adj.  [from  ornament.] 
Serving  to  decoration;  giving  embel- 
lishment. 

Some  think  it  most  erwoasmiisl  to  wear  their 
brace  lets  on  their  wrists,  others  about  Ihrir  ancles. 

Brown. 

If  the  kind  be  capable  of  more  perfection, 
though  rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than 
the  essential,  what  rules  of  morality  or  respect 
have  I  broken  in  naming  the  defect",  that  tbey  may 
hereafter  be  amended  ?  1  re  pirn . 

Keen  the  heathens  have  rueeroed  this  variety 
not  only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Woodward,  Nat.  /fist. 

If  no  advancement  of  knowledge  can  be  bad 
from  universities,  the  time  there  spent  is  lost; 
every  ornamental  part  of  education  la  better  taught 
elsewhere.  Swift  an  Religion. 


ORP 

Ornamr'ntaixy.  adv.  [from  ornamental.] 
In  such  a 
belliahment. 

O'RNATE.  adj.  [ontatut,  Latin.  This 
is  an  old  wordin  our  language ;  of  which 
Milton  seems  to  have  Been  fond.  It  is 
in  Huloet's  Dictionary.]  Bedecked ;  de- 
corated; fine. 

Not  in  nitic  nnd  nM  limguagc,  but  in  potydi«\l 
aod  ornate  terms. 

Pref.  to  the  Soke  of  Kneydot,  Carton,  (1490.) 


.rbLl*.b. 
t  oat  of 


Sir  T.  Bbjat,  i 

A  graceful  and  ornate  rhetorick 
the  rule  of  Plato.  ieVton 

What  thing  of  u*  or  land, 
Female  of  set  it  seems, 
That  to  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 
Comes  this  way  tailing  1  hfSton,  S.  A. 

To  O'rnate.*  v.  a.  [who,  Latin.]  To 
adorn  ;  to  garnish.  Huloet. 

This  is  the  edition  of  the  noble  pbilowpb. 


which  I  have  written,  principally  to  the  intent  to 
ornate  our  language  with  using  wordes  in  their 
proper  signification.    Sir  T.  Efyot,  Gov.  to).  900. 

O'rxatkly.*  adv.  [from  ornate.]  Finely; 
with  decoration ;  with  embellishment. 

With  proper  captation*  of  benevolence 
Ornately  poliyihed  after  your  facultie. 

To  utter  the  mind  aptly,  distinctly,  and  ematr/j, 
is  a  gift  given  to  very  few. 
Slicrryr,  Figvrtt of  Gramm,anHRket.(lSSS,)M.  it  b. 

O'rnatskess.  n.s.  [from  ornate.]  Finery; 

state  of  being  embellished. 
O'aKATUBE.t  it.  t.  [omature,  old  French ; 

from  ornatut,  Latin.]  Decoration. 

His  noble  purpose  was  this :  to  tave  precious 
raonumentet  of  auncient  writers,  which  is  a  most 
worthy  woeke ;  and  so  to  bring  tbecn  from  dark- 
nesse  to  a  lyvcly  light,  to  toe  notable  fame  and 
omature  of  this  land. 

Hale,  LeUmt,  JVcar  yWir't  CJ»,  f  1549-) 
A  mushroom  for  all  your  other  omnturrt. 

S.  Jontan,  Poet&tter. 
Orni'soopist.  n.  J.  [tyVK  and  «mw»a.] 
One  who  examines  the  flight  of  birds  in 
order  to  foretel  futurity. 
Ornitho'looist.*  n.  s.  [ornhholvghte, 
French ;  from  ontiVAoiogy.]  One  who 
understands  the  nature  of  birds;  a  de- 
scriber  of  birds. 

8oon  after  Mr.  Adamson't  Voyage  to  Senegal, 
Mr.  Columns  first  in  the  |>hiio«nphical  tranUalioni, 
snd  after  him,  the  most  eminent  omiMoldrrmt  in 
Europe,  warn  to  have  considered  this  traveller'* 
hatitt^  caught  four  liurojiesu  swallows,  on  the 
Cth  of  October,  not  far  from  the  African  coast,  a* 
a  (lecture  proof  that  the  common  swallows,  vrhea 
they  disappear  in  Europe,  make  for  Africa  during 
the  winter,  and  return  again  to  us  In  the  spring. 

Barrington,  £$t.  4. 

Orkitho'logy.  m.  t,  [le*K  and  >Jy*e.]  A 

discourse  on  birds. 
O  RPHAN,  n.  t.  [iffoeit;  orphelin,  Fr.] 
i  lost  r 


A  child 


has  lost  father  or  mother, 


or  both. 

Poor  orphan  in  die  wide  world  scattered, 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  withered : 
Such  it  the  state  of  man.  SjxrnJrr. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  reave  the  orpAea  nf  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom "d  right, 
And  have  no  oilier  reason  for  his  wrong. 
Hut  that  be  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?  Shahep. 

Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orpham  of  thy  rapes  complain.  SW>t. 

The  ecu  with  spoils  his  angry  bullets  straw, 
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Ftly,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan  urban  thou  Icav'tt  behind. 

Dryte* 

Collection*  were  made  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
whether  wsilows  or  ornitiiu.  AV 

O'nriiAN.  adj.  [orphtiin,  French.]  Bereft 
of  parents. 

This  king:,  kft  orphan  both  of  father  and  mother, 
found  hii  estate,  whrn  he  came  to  age,  so  disjointed 
erven  in  Ibe  noblett  and  strongest  limbs  of  go- 
vernment, that  the  name  of  a  king  was  grown 
odious,  Sidney. 
0'RrnANAOE.tl  ».  s.   [orphelinage,  Fr. ; 
O'rphaxism.  j     from  orphan.]  State 
of  an  orphan.  Shrnvood 
O'kphankd.*  part.  adj.  [from  orpltan.] 
Bereft  of  parents  or  friends. 

So  wept  Lotto  so  fair  Clarissa's  fat«( 
Who  gave  that  angel  buy,  on  whom  lie  doats 
And  died  to 


>  give  him,  orpha, 


i  in  his  birtli. 
Vaunt,  AlgAf  7**. 


For  this  orphaned  world  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
the  like  diaritalde  provision.  Wartmrton,  Serm.  20. 
O'RPlMBST.f  n.  '■  [aurioigmentum,  Lat.; 
orpimcnt,  orpin,  Frencn.J 

Orpiment  is  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  arsenick.  It  is  lamellar  in  one  di- 
rection,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  See 
Journal  of  Science,  No.  20,  p.  287. 

For  the  golden  colour,  h  may  he  made  by  some 
small  miature  of  or/knenl,  surb  at  they  use  to 
brass  in  the  yellow  alchytny ;  it  will  eat  ily  recover 
that  which  the  iron  losesh.  Bonn. 

Orpha'sotrophy.  n.s.  [«;-;<x«{  and  TfoiSf.] 
An  hospital  for  orphan*. 

O'rpike.  n.  s.  [orpin,  French  j  teltphon, 
Latin.]  Lirerer  or  rose  root,  anacamp- 
stros,  Telephum,  or  Rhodin  radis.  A 
plant.  Mitier. 

Cool  violets,  and  orjine  growing;  still : 
Embatbed  balm,  and  cheerful  galingnle.  5>«urr. 

O  rrery,  n.  s.  An  instrument  which  by 
many  complicated  movement*  represents 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Rowley,  a  ma- 
thematician  born  at  Litchfield,  and  so 
named  from  his  patron  the  earl  of  Or- 
rery: by  one  or  other  of  this  family 
almost  every  art  has  been  encouraged 
or  improved. 

O'rris.  n.  s.  [oris,  Latin.]  A  plant  and 
flower.  Miller. 

The  nature  of  the  rrrit  root  it  almost  lingular; 
fur  roots  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  the 
same  sweetness  with  die  wood  or  leaf;  but  the 
vrrit  is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf,  neither  is  the  flower 
any  thing  so  sweet  as  the  rout.  Bacon. 

O'KRis.t  b.  *.  [old  French.]  A  sort  of 
gold  or  silver  lace.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  If 
such  a  word  as  orris,  in  this  sense, 
exists,  (which  I  doubt,)  it  can  only  be  a 
corruption  otor/rais.    See  Orpkaih. 

Out.*  «•  *•  [See  Orts.]    A  fragment. 

It  is  some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of 
hi*  remainder.  Shaitpearr,  Trunin. 

O  RTHODOX.      \adj.  [v^wdW.;' 

OKTHODO'XALJ  orthodox,  French.] 
Sound  in  opinion  and  doctrine ;  not  he- 
reticnl.    Orthodontal  is  not  now  used. 

lie  you  persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  pro. 
totanl  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land •,  which  is  as  sound  and  artkatUt  in  the  doc- 
'  urt  h  in  the  world. 

Boom. 

i  tine  hthI  Otc  ^aiti*.1  nr— 
Wni  verity,  which  was  once  given  to  the  saints 
in  wc  holy  apexes' days.  r.itc. 


Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  supcrstructrd 
on  the  most  orthodox  beliefs ;  but  as  our  Saviour 
aaitfa.  If  y«  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them ;  the  doing  must  be  first  superstrocted  on 
the  knowing  or  believing,  before  any  happiness 
can  be  built  on  it.  Hammond. 

Origen  and  the  two  Clement's,  their  works  were 
originally  oHhodot,  but  hsd  been  afterwards  cor- 
rupu-d,  and  interpolated 


after  baring  rectified  some  little  artimgnphienl 
,  I  shall  mskc  a  present  of  to  the  publie. 


O'rthodoxly.  adv.  [from  orthodox.'] 
With  soundness  of  opinion. 

Tbo  doctrine  of  tlw  church  of  England,  ex- 
pressed in  the  thirty-nine  article*,  is  so  soundly 
and  so  orihodotty  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned 
without  extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our  re- 
ligion. Aaron. 

O'rthodoxsbss.*  ».  s.  [from  orthodox.] 
State  of  being  orthodox. 

I  proceed  now  tn  the  second  thing  implied  io 
being  faithful :  and  that  is  purity,  and  eriki*d<\i- 
nrtt  of  doctrine.  A'jhngittt,  Scrm.  p.  17. 

O'RTitonoxY.  n.t.  [l&tiotix;  orthodoxie, 
French ;  from  orthodox.]  Soundness  in 
opinion  and  doctrine. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to 
Gregory's  orthod'uy.  WaltHand. 

the  mysteries  of 
vitkmce  intended 
it  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  piety,  orthodoxy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about  it. 

Swift. 

O'rthodromicks.  ».  s.  pi.  [from  fySoc  and 
Ifi^i.]  The  art  of  sailing  in  the  arc  of 
some  jjreat  circle,  which  is  the  shortest 
or  straightcst  distance  between  any  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Harris. 

O'hthodromy.  n.s.  and  5^i*»< ;  or- 

thodromie,  French.]  Sailing  in  a  straight 


1  do  not  attempt  explain 
the  cJrristian  religion;  since 


0'RTltOEPY.#  u.  *.  r!?9w.  right,  and  ««,-,  a 
word,  Greek.]  The  art  of  pronouncing 
words  properly. 

Of  orthography,  or  orthoepy,  treating  of  the 
letters  and  tlieir  pronunciation. 
(jreentr>**(,  En.  on  Eng.  Oam.(Sded.  1722.)  p. 235. 
At  it  has  been  frequently  represented  to  mc, 
that  too  unusual,  though  proper,  expression  of 
Elements  of  (Jrth.xyy,  the  original  title  of  this 
work,  has  prevented  mauy 
its  real  intention,  I 
of  a  new  title-page. 

iVares.  (Jen.  HuUnfor  the  /Vwa.  of  the  Enr.Lang. 
(1792,)  Adv. 

O'RTHOGON.  «.  s.  [SpSsc  and  y*,U.]  A 
rectangled  figure. 

Tlie  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner 
of  compartments ;  your  cylinder  for  vaulted  turrets 
and  round  buildings ;  your  orthagon  and  pyramid 
for  sharp  steeples.  Peacham. 

OnTHo'GONAL.+  adj.  [prthogond,  French; 
from  orthogon.]  Rectangular. 

Finding  the  squares  of  an  orthogonal  triangle's 
side.  Sttien,  Pref.  in  Drayton't  Pokfoibimu 

OnTtio'GRAPHRn.  n.  s.  [!»&«<  and  y»4f*.] 
One  who  spells  according  to  the  rules 


mi  to  speak  plain,  like  an 
;  and  now  he  is  turn'd  « 
are  just  so  many  strange  dish 


S\aki, 


Orthoora'phical.  adj.  [from  orthogra- 
phy-] 

1.  Rightly  spelled. 

2.  Relating  to  the  spelling. 

I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which, 


S.  Delineated  according  to  the 
not  the  ground-plot. 

In  Use  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation  and  the  just  dimensiona  of  each 
face,  and  of  what  belongs  to  it.   Mertiater,  //sue. 

Ortiiogra'phically.  adv.  [from  ortho- 
graphical.] 

1.  According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

2.  According  to  the  elevation. 
0RTHO-GRAPHY.  n.s.  [<»&»«  and 7s*>; 

orlhographit,  French.] 

1.  The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
how  words  should  be  spelled. 

This  would  render  languages  much  more  ™*y 
la  be  learned,  as  to  trading  and  pronouncing,  *ni] 
capodally  at  to  the  writing  Ibrm,  which  now  as 
they  stand  we  find  to  be  trorubleaoroe,  and  it  it  no 
small  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  orthography 
and  right  pronunciation.  Holder. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  spelling. 

In  Loudon  they  clip  their  worth  after  one 
manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and 
a  third  in  the  suburbs ;  all  winch  reduced  So 
writing,  would  entirely  confound  orthography. 

SVjft. 

3.  The  elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 

You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this 
ground-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a  scale  of 
fret  and  inches.  Mjrm. 

Ortiio'looy.*  n.  *.  [Iftot,  right,  and  Xeyec, 

of  things. 

homojfoncul, 

parts  of  grammar  be  two ;  artholopy,  and  ortho- 
graphy  :  in  both  which  ports  of  it,  CJod  hath  had  a 
special  hand ;  as  even  hy  tbe  heathen  tberaselves 
is  acknowledged i  in  the  first  of  them,  orthoioay, 
in  teaching  men  the  riglrt  imposition  of  names :  in 
the  second  of  them,  orthography;  in  teaching 
them  tbe  rare  invention  of  letters. 

Fothoiy,  Atkrom.  (1622,)  p.  3*6. 

OrtTIIo'PNOBA.  n.  s.  [Ja&antm;  orihopnde, 
French.]  A  disorder  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  respiration  can  be  performed  only 


nio'looy.*  n.  s.  [t(4>(,  right,  an 
word.]    Right  description  of  I 

The  natural,  and  aa  it  were  the  ban 


an  upright  posture. 

3i»  disease  was  en  asthnu 


«  cause  a  translation  of  tartaroui  bu- 
tts joints  to  his  lungs. 

Harvey  on  Com\tmj4vyn\. 

O'rtive.  adj.  [ortive,  French ;  ortivus, 
Latin.]  Relating  to  the  rising  of  any 
planet  or  star. 

O  RTOLAN,  n.  s.  (French.]    A  small 
bird  accounted  very  delicious. 
Noreriolanj  nor  god  wits.  ('~tVry. 

Orts.+  n.  s.  seldom  with  a  singular.  [This 
word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  art, 
German,  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing  ; 
by  Mr.  Lye  more  reasonably  from  orda, 
Irish,  a  fragment.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  ord 
signifies  the  beginning ;  whence  in  some 
provinces  odds  and  ends,  for  ords  and 
ends,  signify  remnants,  scattered  pieces, 
refuse;  from  ordthti*  used  probably  came 
ort.  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Orfs  is,  throughout 
all  England,  one  of  the  most  common 
words  in  our  language;  which  has 
adopted  nothing  from  the  Irish,  though 
we  use  two  or  three  of  their  words,  as 
Irish.  Orts  is  merely  the  past  participle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  nperxan,  tur- 
pare,  vilefacere,  deturpare.  Oret,  ort, 
(any  thing,  something,)  made  vilt 


d  by  Googl 


o  s  c 

or  wrthleu.   Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Div.  of 
Parley,  ii.  328.]    Refuse ;  things  left  or 
thrown  away. 
He  must  be  taught,  and  tnia'd,  end  bid  go 

forth  ;  w 

A  berrau*,Mrn*d  fellow,  one  that  feed* 

On  abject  e?u  and  imitations.    S&tttip.  Jul.  Cen. 

The  frictions  of  bcr  faith,  orti  of  her  Ion, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  ifae  bin,  and  greasy  retinues 
01  bcr  o  cr-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomcde. 

Much  good  do'i  you  then ;  Stmiiprarr 
13  rave  plush  and  t«Ivm  men 
Can  feed  on  ariu  jj  j^,, 

Thou  sonofcnims  and  srta. 

n. 

Ilie  polloted  evu  and  refuse  of  Arcadiai  and 
romances.  Milton,  Ekomxtot.  rh.  I. 

Lite  loviih  »nceit:ir\,  hi*  earlier  years 
H»re  diiJiuVrited  Kij  future 
Which  starve  on  orii,  and  glean  their  former  field. 

Foiuij,  A'tgAi  74,  9. 
Cthval.  ».  *.  [oriafc,  Fr.  orvala,  Latin.] 
The  herb  clary.  Z)»c<. 
Orvib'tan.  n.t.  [oraietano,  Italian;  so 
called  from  a  mountebank  at  Orvieto  in 
Italy.]  ^  An  antidote  or  counter  poison  ; 
a  medicmal  composition  or  electuary, 
good  against  poison.  Bailey. 

OsCHEO'CELr-  n.  S.    [«rx»"  «M»d  A 

kind  of  hernia  when  the  intestines  break 
into  the  scrotum.  Did 
To  O  SCILLATE.'  v.  n.   [otdllo,  Lat] 
To  move  backward  and  forward. 

The  uis  of  oscillation  n  a  right  line,  pa- 
rallel to  the  apparent  horiaonul  one,  and  pa«ing 
through  the  centre;  about  which  the  pendulum 
McMoiei.  CAamien,  m  V.  OtcMatim. 

Oscii-LA'Tiov.t  »  i.  [o*citfiiii»,  Lat.]  The 
act  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
like  a  pendulum. 

Whose  mind  is  agitated  by  painful  (MciUaliora 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  wlxwc  nerrea  are  mu- 
tually affected  bjr  the  irregular  passions  of  his 
lninJ-  Bp.  llerhtko,  AVi»,  $  I  CM 

Oscillatory,  adj.  [osaMun,  Lat.]  1 

pen 


>scillatory.  adj.  [ptciiUm,  Lat.]  Mov- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pen- 
dulum. 

Hie  actions  upon  the  solids  ore  stimulating  or 
increasing  their  vibrations,  or  <uaUaiary  motions. 
_  _____  .  .  .   Jrrtulknvl. 

O'SCITANCY.  n.  s.  [otcitantia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness;  carelessness. 

If  persons  of  circumspect  piety  have  been  over- 
taken, what  security  can  there  be  Cor  our  wreck- 
lc»  cMiiamey  f  Geo.  of  He  Tongue. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  asdtaney  of  tru. 
scriben,  who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner, 
used  to  write  all  numbers  in  cyphers.  Addu.  £>  w. 

0>ciTA»T.t  adj.  lotcilan*,  Lat] 

1.  Yawning;  unusually  sleepy. 

2.  Sleepy ;  sluggish. 

His  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  ickle  and  so  va- 
riable, sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and 
by  connivent  in  uV  embers,  or,  if  I  may  so  »j, 
t  and  supine. 

UUlon,  Dad.  andDiic.  </Dn.  ii.  3. 


OSS 

I  shall  dk'fir  considering  this  subject  at  large, 
till  I  corns  to  my  treatise  of  oxilntion,  laughter, 
and  ridicule.  Toiler,  No.  63. 

Osier.  «.  t.  [otier,  Fr.  wf«.]  A  tree  of 
the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the  water, 
of  which  the  twigs  are  used  for  basket- 
work. 

The  rank  of  oners,  by  too  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  nana,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

,5-nfctjiear*. 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eve, 
I  must  fill  up  this  oner  cage  of  ours 

baleful  weeds  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

S^cirjteare. 

Care  comes  crown'd  with  o»rr,  segs  and  weeds. 

Drayton. 

Bring  them  for  food  sweet  boughs  and  onm  cut, 
Nor  all  the  winter  long  thy  hay-nek  shut. 

May.  Virgil. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  witling  onm  bend. 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend 

Ihyden. 
Along  the  marshes  spread, 
We  made  too  ___«-  fringed  bank  our  bed.  Pope. 

O'swu.vp.  n.  i.  A  plant.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine.  It  grows  upon  bogs 
in  divers  parts  of  England.  Miller. 
O'skaburos.*  n.t,  pi.  White  and  brown 
coarse  linens  imported  from  Osnaburg 
in  Germany.  A  cloth  resembling  them 
is  manufactured  in  Angus  in  Scotland. 
See  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scot  Diet 
O'spHAY.f  n.  t.  [corrupted  from  ottifraga, 
Lat  Dr.  Johnson.  —  Sercnius  derives 
it  from  the  Goth,  or,  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  prey.]  A  large,  blackish  hawk, 
with  a  long  neck  ana  blue  legs.  Its 
prey  is  fish,  and  it  is  sometimes  seen 
hovering  over  the  Tweed.  Lambe,  Notes 
to  the  Battle  of  Floddon.  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer  calls  it  the  sea-eagle  ;  of  which  it 
is  reported,  that  when  ne  hovers  in  the 
air,  all  the  fish  in  the  water  turn  up 
their  bellies,  and  lie  still  for  him  to 
which  he  pleases ;  a  marvel  which 


O  S  T 


our  old  poetry  has  repeatedly  not 
But  Mr.  Harris  has  observed,  from  Pen- 


Our  oeoroiw  lary  piety  gave  vacancy  foe  them' 
and  they  w.l]  now  lend  none  back  again. 

O'scitantly.*  adv.  [frora^^a^'care- 
lessly. 

Which  those  drowsy  nodders  over  the  letter  of 
the  Scripture  bare  very  ototmtfy  collected. 

a.JuW,  Conj.  CM.  DedJc. 
Oscita'tiok.  n.  ,.  Cotcito,  Lat.]   The  act 
of  yawning. 

VOL.  II. 


nant  that  the  ospray  is  a  different  bird 
from  the  sea-eagle,  though  its  prey  is 

I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  ospray  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.        Shnktpearc,  CorioL 
Among  the  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten  the  eagle, 
the  av.ifrage,  and  the  oxprao.  Lev.  xi.  13. 

To  Oss.*  o.  u.  To  offer ;  to  try ;  to  eesav: 
to  set  about  any  thing.  It  is  thus  used 
in  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Che- 
shire, and  perhaps  throughout  the  north. 
The  origin  of  it  I  cannot  find. 

OSSELET.  n.  $.  [French.]  A  little  hard 
substance  arising  on  the  inside  of  a 
horse's  knee,  among  the  small  bones  i  it 
grows  out  of  a  gummy  substance  which 
fastens  thoae  bones  together. 

Farrier's  Did. 

O'SSE0US.»  adj.  [osscus,  Lat.]  Bony  ; 
resembling  a  bone. 

To  pursue  the  aantu  and  solid  part  or  good- 
ness, which  gives  stability  and  rectitude  to  all  die 

med  llary  and      ^^^entf*'  ^  *' 
stance.  '        ""T^s.  JSeJU.  T^. 

O'ssicle.  n. ,.  [oisicvlum,  Lat.]   A  small 


Then  are  three  very  Httle  bones  in  the  ear, 
upon  whose  right  constitution  depends  the  doe 
tension  of  the  tympanum  •  and  if  the  action  of 
one  Utile  muscle,  which  serves  to  drew  one  of 
u;e*'  nesidrt,  fist  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or 
abated,  the  tension  of  that  membrane  eeaving, 
sound  is  hindered  from  coming  into  the  ear. 

Holder  t>n  SpercM. 

Ossi'fick.  adj.  [oua  and Jaeio,  Lat]  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  making  bones,  or 
changing  cameous  or  membranous  to 
bony  substance. 

If  the  caries  be  superficial,  and  the  bone  firm, 
you  may  by  medirsmeub.  consume  the  moisture 
in  the  canea,  dry  the  bone,  and  diipose  it,  by  vir- 
tue  of  its  otnfek  faculty,  to  thru^  out  callus  and 
make  separation  of  its  ceries.  trrnman. 

OssincA'TioK.n.  t.  [fromosri)^.]  Change 
of  corneous,  membranous,  or  cartilagin- 
ous, into  bony  substance. 

Otqficatuw  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear 
so  constantly  in  the  beginnings  of  aneurisms,  that 
His  not  easy  to  judge  1 
or  the  effect  of  them. 


O'ssirHAca-f  n.  t.  [oui/roea,  Latin  ; 
frag*e,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  eagle,  whose 
flesh  is  forbid  under  the  name  of  gry- 
phon. The  ot$ifraea,  or  otpray,  is  thus 
called,  because  it  breaks  the  bones  of 
animals  in  order  to  come  at  the  marrow. 
It  is  said  to  dig  up  bodies  in  church- 
yards, and  eat  what  it  finds  in  bones, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  that  the 
Latins  call  it  avit  btutaria.  Calmet 
See,  however,  Ospray. 

Among  the  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten  the  eagle, 
the  osn/ragr,  and  the  ospray.  Leo.  sj.  1 9. 

To  O'ssipt.  v.  a.    [oua  and J&cio.]  To 
change  to  bone. 

The  dilated  sorts  every  where  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cyst  is  generally  omfed. 

S/utrjt,  .Surgery 

Ossi'vokoub.  adj.   [oua  and  twro.]  De- 
vouring bones. 

The  bore  of  the  gullet  is  not  in  all  creature* 
alike  an.wcrahle  to  the  body  or  stomach:  as  in 
the  fox,  which  Aeds  on  bones,  and  swallows  whole, 
or  with  little  chewing)  and  next  in  a  dog  and 
other  Mjaowmm  quadrupeds,  h  is  very  large. 

Zfcraass,  Phyt.  Thiol. 
(yssuARY.fn.r.  [osrtttm'Mm.Lat.]  A  char - 
nel  house ;  a  place  where  the  bones  of 
dead  people  are  kept. 

Notable  lamps,  with  vessels  of  oils  and  aronia- 
ticai  liquora,  attended  nnhle  otnttirvt. 

Sir  T.  Brown  on  Urn- Burial,  (1S86.) 

OsT.fi  n.  *.   A  kiln,  where  hops  or  malt 
Oust. J    are  dried.  See  Oast. 
Oste  nsible.!  adj.  \oitendo,  Lat.] 

1.  That  is  proper  or  intended  to  be  shewn. 

I  lake  das  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sur- 
prise, that  this  eaVastVr  comment  of  die  dumb 
shew  should  not  regularly  appear  in  the  trageclies 
of  Sbakspeare.        ITorton,  Hist.  X.  P.  iii.  361. 

2.  Colourable;  plausible. 

He  bad,  as  dictator,  an  ettnsialc  right  to  the 
custody  and  command  of  this  t  sod  uuder  prateil 
of  this  ostensible,  be  by  force  of  arms  seised  it. 

Poumoll  on  Anliq.  p.  1 14. 

Oste'hsivk.  adj.   [ottentif,  Fr. 

Lat]   Showiog ;  betokening. 
Oste'nt.  n.  t.  [otUnium,  Latj 
1.  Appearance;  air;  manner;  mien. 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 

Like  one  well  itudiod  i 

To  please  his  graodmn.       Shottp.  Mertk.  of  Ton. 
6  B 
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2.  Show;  token, 
culiar  to  Shakcpeare. 

B«  utcrnr,  ami  era  pi  07  your  chiefost  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  oafnsbt  of  love 
A»  ihaJI  convciucntly  become  you  there,  fflafce.. 

3.  A  portent ;  a  prodigy  •  any  thing  omi. 


To  slirre  our  scales  up,  tluu 
fact  so  clnn* 
Of.lima.ourfc»criike, 
Should  be  the  issue.  Ora/^rn. 

Latinus,  frighted  with  this  dire  aticnt. 
For  counsel  to  his  fslber  Fauous  went ; 
And  taught  the  shades  renown 'd  for  prophecy. 
Which  near  Albums  s  ntlpboroui  fountain  lie. 

Dmten. 

To  OSTE'NTATE.*  v.  a.  [ostento,  Lat.] 
To  make  an  ambitious  display  of;  to  dig' 
play  boastingly. 

It  cannot  avoid  tin-  brand  of  arrogancy,  u  well 
aa  bypocriry,  to  challenge  and  attentate  that  beauty 
or  handsomeness  of  complexion  as  ours,  which  in- 
deed is  mmc  of  o«m  by  any  genuine  right  or  pro- 
pert)'.  Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Handsom.  p.  9 

Who  M  ao  open-hearted  and  simple,  but  they 
cnhci*  Ctjn c  t^-si  t^iLi r  tit-  f\ trots,  or  *\%(/*t\tL itc  tficir  3 u f- 
ficieneiea,  short  or  beyond  what  rather  of  them 
really  are  ?    Bp.  Taylor,  Artif.  Handtoau  p.  169. 

So  far  I  mutt  needs  attentat*  my  reading,  as  to 
assure  you,  tint  I  hare  viewed  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  transcribed  from  all  the  originals,  whatever  I 
ban  set  down.  Fleetwood,  Oirm.  Pntiuvn,  Pref. 

Ostenta'tion.  n...  [ostentation,  Ft.  ostcn 
tatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Outward  show ;  appearance. 

If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  jrou 
But  is  four  Volscians  ?  — 
—  March  on,  my  fellows ; 
Make  good  lids  eatentenm,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  Ul.  Stx.iLrpeare,  CariJ. 

Ton  arc  coma 
A  market-maid  to  Borne,  and  have  prevented 
Iiw  estentonen  of  our  love.  RhnSanenrt. 

2.  Ambitious  display ;  boast ;  vain  show. 
This  is  the  usual  sense. 

If  ill  dime  -cerct  springs  of  detraction  fiul,  yet 
a  vara  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking 
an  established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth 
and  laughter  of  those  about  him.  Addum,  Sped. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were 
uvmciitncs  inclined  to  oatentafsoft,  and  ready  to  co- 
ver it  with  pretence  of  inciting  others  by  their  cx- 
ample.  and  therefore  checks  this  vanity:  Take 
hoed,  says  he,  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before 
men,  to  be  seen.  Atltrtmry. 


Then  out  of  orfewMum,  hides  her  charms.  Yimttf. 

The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  strike  the  imagin- 
ation. The  painter  is  therefore  to  make  no  eefc-ai- 
often  of  the  means  by  which  thia  is  done ;  the  spec- 
tator is  only  to  feel  the  result  in  his  bosom. 

Reynolds, 

3.  A  show ;  a  spectacle.    Not  in  use. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princes 
with  some  delightful  oatsniarsm,  show,  pageant, 
antick,  or  firework.  Skaktpeare,  Low's  Lao.  Last. 

Ostenta'tious.  adj.  [ostento,  Lat.]  Boast- 
ful ;  vain  ;  fond  of  show;  fond  to  expose 
to  view. 

Tour  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ottenlatbrut 
of  the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it 
known  ;  and  therefore  I  mutt  have  you  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though 
a  silent  panegyrick,  is  yet  the  best.  Dryden. 

Tbey  let  Ulysses  into  his  disposition,  and  he 
seems  to  be  ignorant,  credulous,  and  ottenlalina. 

Broome  on  the  Odyttey. 

Ostekta'tiously.  adv.  [from  ostenta- 
tious.]    Vainly ;  boastfully. 

Ostekta'tioosnb-is.  n.  t.  [from  ostenta- 
tious']   Vanity ;  " 


OsTENTA'TOR-t  n.  t.  [osteniateur,  Fr.  ot- 
tento, Lat.]  A  boaster;  a  vain  setter 
to  show.  Sherwood. 
OsteVtous.*  adj.  [from  otttnto,  Lat.  See 
Ostknt.]  Fond  of  show ;  food  to  ex- 
pose to  view. 

Sometimes  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  an  ene- 
my. He  gives  us  occasion  to  shew  the  world  our 
parts  and  piety,  which  else,  perhaps,  in  our  dark 
grarca  would  sleep  and  moulder  with  us  quite  un- 
known ;  or  could  not  otherwise  well  be  seen  with- 
out the  vanity  of  a  light  and  an  astraiosu  mind. 

Ftttkan,  Ret.  U.  53. 
Such  rude  and  imperfect  draughts  being  far 
better  in  their  esteem,  than  such  as  arc  ednnicd 
with  more  pomp,  and  osf-sjfusij  circumstances. 

Evelyn,  Poman.  Pnf. 

Oste'ocolla.  n.  *.  [Jr."  and  ; 
osteocolle,  Fr.]  Osteocolla  is  frequent  in 
Germany,  ana  has  long  been  famous  for 
bringing  on  a  callus  in  fractured  bones. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 

Qttfoodlei  is  a  spar,  generally  crane,  concreted 
nidi  earth.y  or  vtony  matter,  precipitated  by  water, 

bodies.  Ifbottt'orr/. 

Osteo'copk.  n.  s.  r*r*s*  and  tteWJai ;  osteo- 
cope,  French.]  Fains  in  the  bones,  or 
rather  in  the  nerves  and  membranes  that 
encompass  them.  Did. 

Osteo'looer.*  n.  *.  [from  osteology.]  A 
describer  of  the  bones. 

(Meatagen  have  very  well  observed,  that  the 
parts  appertaining  to  the  bone*,  which  stand  out 
at  a  distance  from  the  bodies,  are  cither  the  adnata 
or  the  cnate  parts.        Smili  on  Old  Age,  p.  1 78. 

OSTEO'LOQY.  n.S.  [IcYer  and  >Jeyte;  Ottfolo- 

gie ,  Fr.]    A  description  of  the  bones. 

Richard  Farloc,  well  Known  for  his  acuteocss 
in  dissection  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  great  skill  in 
osteology,  bas  now  laid  by  that  practice.      7a tier. 

O'STiAKV.f  ».  *.  [ostium,  Lat] 

1.  The  opening  at  which  a  river  dis- 
embogues itself. 

It  is  received  that  tbe  Nilus  hath  seven  ottiaritt, 
that  is  by  seven  channels  disburthencth  Itself  into 
the  sea.  Brown. 

2.  Formerly  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  [osti- 
arius,  Lat.  from  ostium.] 

The  office  of  the  ottiarie  was  to  open  and  shut 
tbe  church  doors,  to  look  to  the  decent  keeping  of 
tbe  church,  and  tbe  holy  ornament,  laid  up  in  the 
vestrif.  H'en<r. 

O'STLER.  «.  *.  [hostelirr,  Fr.]  The  man 
who  takes  care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 

The  smith,  tbe  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher, 
ougbt  to  partake.        Swift.  Direct-  to  the  Groom. 

O'stlery.  n.s.  [kostelerie,  French.]  The 

place  belonging  to  the  ostler. 
O'STMEst.*  n.  s.    pi.  [from  eastmen,  as 
coming  from  a  country  east  of  Ireland. 
Ostmanni,  low  Latin.  V.  Du  Cange.] 
Danish  settlers  in  Ireland. 

Anlave  was  chief  of  the  Oatasrn  in  that  island, 
and  .tiled  king  of  Dublin.  L>l.  lytteUan. 

O'STR  AC1SM.  n.  s.  [sr»««e>*J< ;  ostra- 
cisme,  Fr.]  A  manner  of  passing  sen- 
tence, in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or 
condemnation  was  marked  upon  a  shell 
which  the  voter  threw  into  a 
Banishment ;  publick  censure. 

Virtue  in  courtiers*  hearts 
Suffers  an  osfrarurn,  and  depart* ; 
Pro6t,  case,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go, 

"  ;  you,  I  know. 


Publick  covy  U  an  an  nitracim,  that  oclipsrtb 
men  when  they  grow  too  "^reat  ;  and  therefore,  it  is 
a  bridle  to  keep  them  within  hounds.  .Oncost,  £ej. 

HyprrtKi'us  hy  cufTering  did  traduce 
'l"hc  uKracirm,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  uie. 


This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accuutian  of 
favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  banned  by 
asrrociias  /  whidt  in  English  would  signify,  that 
they  voted  be  should  be  lemoved  from  their 
presence  and  con  ucil  for  ever.  Sa-ift. 

O'stracites.  ».  s.  Ostracitet  expresses 
the  common  oyster  in  its  fossil  state. 

Hill,  Mat.  Med. 
To  O'stracizb.*  t>.  a.  [from  ottracim.'] 
To  banish  ;  to  expel. 

Therefore  tbe  democratick  stars  did  rise. 
And  all  that  worth  from  hence  did  aatracisr. 

And.  Mmet,  Lackrym.  After-  (16Ml) 

O'strich.  n.s.  [autruchs,  French  ;strttthio, 
Latin.]  Ostrich  is  ranged  among  birds. 
It  is  very  large,  its  wings  very  short, 
and  the  neck  about  four  or  five  spans. 
The  feathers  of  its  wings  are  in  great 
esteem,  and  are  used  as  an  ornament 
for  hats,  beds,  canopies :  they  are 
stained  of  several  colours,  and  made 
into  pretty  tufts.  They  are  hunted  by 
way  of  course,  for  they  never  fly ;  but 
use  their  wings  to  assi.-t  them  in  running 
more  swiftly.  The  ostrich  swallows  bits 
of  iron  or  brass,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  birds  will  swallow  small  stones  or 
gravel,  to  assist  in  digesting  or  com* 
minuting  their  food.  It  lap  its  eggs 
upon  the  ground,  hides  them  under  the 
sand,  and  the  sun  batches  them.  Calmet. 

Ill  make  Ibec  eat  iron  like  an  eatrica,  and 
swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I 

Gaveat  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  pea- 
cock ?  or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  vStrtrA  T 

Job,  mil.  13. 

Tbe  Scots  knight*  cmrat  fight,  and  fight  to  sat, 
Their  uitnrA  stomachs  make  their  swords  their 
meat.  Otmelnmi. 
Modern  ottridoa  are  dwindled  to  tneer  larks,  in 
with  lliose  of  the  ancienU.  A'Lult.iul. 


Otacou'stick.t  )  ».  s.  [St*  and  .«*■; 
Otacou'sticox.  I  otacoustitnte,  French.] 
to  facilitate  nea 


earing. 

Not  vouchsafing  to  see  or  bear  any  thing  but  by 
and  starosuriob. 

Hammond,  ITorts,  h.  99S. 
In  a  live,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  bony  tube  j  which,  as  a  natural 


Uhind  her.  Crete,  Coemot. 

Using  some  otacasisncen,  and  placing  the  mouth 
of  it  towards  tbe  sound.  Anita  en  Out  Age,  p.  1st  . 

O'THER.t  pro*-  [anthr,  Goth.  oCep,  Sax. 
oMtir,  Alem.  autre,  French;  snpst,  aTt;»c, 
Greek.] 

1.  Not  the  same;  not  this;  different.  In 
this  sense  it  seems  an  adjective,  yet  in 
the  plural,  when  the  substantive  is  sup* 
pressed,  it  has,  contrarily  to  the  nature 
of  adjectives,  a  plural  termination  :  as, 
of  last  week  three  days  wore  fair,  the 
others  rainy. 

hcmr.  Hoott 

 Will  it  not  be  rSceived 

That  tbey  have  done1!  ?  — 

—  Wlra  dares  receive  it  other  t  Shahp.  JT.  Loir. 
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ihvir  Iwu.tcs,  uther 
flood*  of  tain  end  lamentable  crfet,  pound  rat 
their  prayer*  to  the  ALaiigMy,  craving  his  help  iu 
th«t  their  hard  distress.  A'noltes. 
He  that  will  oot  |in  just  occasion  to  think, 
"  all  gcrveromerrt  in  the  world  ia  the  product 
force  «nd  vl 


ooljr  of  fores  and  viottttce,  and  that  men 
together  by  no  other  rule*  but  tint  of  beast*,  where 
Use  strongeit  carries;  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
per]*etuiil  disorder  ami  mischief,  tumuli,  edition, 
and  rebellion)  things  that  tha  followers  of  that 
hypothrti*  to  loudly  cry  out  against,  m«  of 
necessity  find  out  aoolber  stale  of  government. 

Lack. 

Nu  leases  shall  ever  be  made  ether  Uian  lease* 
for  yean  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  pinsessioti, 
and  not  in  rerersioia  or  remainder.  Swift. 

2.  Not  I,  or  he,  but  some  one  else:  in 
this  sense  it  is  a  substantive,  and  has  a 
genitive  and  plural. 

Ware  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  noble*  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  bit  jeweh  and  tint  etarr's  house.  Skokp. 

Physicians  arc  iooic  of  them  to  contormalile  to 
the  humour  of  the  patient,  aa  they  press  not  the 
cure  of  the  diitass ;  and  MMne  otker  are  to  regular 
io  proreevllii^  according  to  art,  aa  they  respect  not 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  Bacon. 

The  confusion  arise*,  worn  the  one  will  put 
their  tickle  into  the  otarr't  hanrrtt.  LnSc, 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  whilst  others 
are  In  want  of  any  thing  that  your  hand*  can 
make  for  them.  Law. 

The  king  IW  all  be  crav'd,  or  oould  compel. 
And  aU  was  done  _  let  others  Judge  bow  well. 


Daniel. 

3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contrary. 

There  1*  that  controlling  worth  in  goodness, 
that  the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  It  j  and  on 
die  other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that 
H  never  offer*  itself  to  the  affection*  of  mankind, 
but  under  the  disguise  of  the  otarr. 
W.  Correlative  to  each. 

to  lowliness  of  mind  let  cool 
better  than  them  wire*.  Phil,  is.  3. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  ench  in  ortcr  live. 
Nor  would'rt  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

■Drynttis. 

5.  Something  betides. 

The  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  die 
learning  of  word*,  join  aa  much  oUier  real  know- 
ledge wiUi  it  as  you  can.       Zocfe  e«  Education. 

6.  The  next. 

Thy  air, 

Thou  ef  act- gold-bound  brow,  is  like  die  first ; 
A  third  i*  like  the  former. 

7.  The  third  part. 

Bind  my  hair  up :  a*  'twas  yesterday  ? 
No,  nor  tbe  t'other  day.  It.  Jonson- 

8.  It  is  sometimes  put  clliptically  for  other 
thing ;  something  different. 

I  can  expect  no  other  from  Utose  that  judge  by 
tingle  aighu  and  rash  measure*,  than  to  be  thought 
food  or  insolent.  GtaniHte. 

O'TirEROATsts.  adv.    [other  and  gate,  Cot 
In  another  manner. 

If  sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would 
have  tickled  yott  othergutct  than  he  did. 

Shaispcare,  7V.  JV«*/. 

O'THERGCISE.^  adj.  [other  and  guise.  This 
is  often  pronounced  and  sometimes 
written  otherguess.]  Of  another  kind. 
It  is  a  common  expression  in  scveru) 
parts  of  England ;  and  io  Cheshire 
forms  part  of  the  following  proverb  :  "  I 
have  othergueu  fish  to  fry  than  snigs 
feels]  without  butter  :'*  i.  e.  my  time  is 
better  employed,  I  have  something 
cr  to  do  than  '  ' 


O'therwhsrk.  adv.  [other  and  trier*.]  In 
other  places. 

A*  Jaws  they  hod  access  to  the  temple  and 
synagogue*,  but  a*  Christians  tbey  were  of 
necessity  forced  uiherv-herr  to  assemble  tliemsclvc*. 

Hooker. 

His  godlike  acts,  and  bis 


Milton. 

(yTHERWHiiavf'  1  adv.  [other  and  vAile.] 
O'thbhwhiles.  j     At  other  times. 

Some  adversj  tie*  shall  follow;  and  oMrrwMrr, 
now  one  disraxnmodity,  now  another  shall  appear. 

he  .has" 


-  Mkrwttiks  be 


teriret,  he  scarifies,  lets  blood. 

Wilton,  Beau  ofCh.  Got.  B.  2. 
Somrtime*  he  was  taken  forth  —  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  otherwhite  in  the  stock*. 

Sir  G.  Buck,  Bin.  of  Aid*.  III.  p.  93. 

O'thsrwise.  adv.  [other  and  tewe.] 

1.  In  a  different  manner. 

They  only  plead,  that  whatsoever  God  re- 
veal eth,  as  necessary  for  all  Christian  men  to  do 
and  believe,  tbe  aame  we  ougiu  to  embrace, 
whether  we  have  received  it  by  writing  or  olher- 


Tbc  whole  church  hath  not  tied  tbe  part*  unto 
one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left 
each  to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  other* 
do,  or  else  olarrssiw,  without  any  broach  of  duly 
at  all.  Hotter. 

The  evidences  for  «ucb  things  are  not  so  in- 
fallible, but  that  there  is  a  possibility,  that  tbe 
things  may  be  otherwise.  tr'UMne. 

In  these  good  tilings,  what  all  others  should 
practise,  we  should  scarce  know  to  practise  other- 
wise. Sprat. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise..       Addison,  Colo. 


better  I 


i  what  you  propose. 


Sr  John  Norm  faded  in  tbe  attempts  of  Lis- 
bon!, and  returned  with  die  loss,  by  sickness  and 
oiAerusre,  of  eight  thousand  men.  Raleigh. 

3.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  die  best  men  otherwitr,  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regard  of  society.  Hooker. 

Men  seldom  consider  God  any  otArrsrsse  than  in 
relation  to  themselres,  and  therefore  want  tome 
extraordinary  bene6is  tu  excite  their  attention  and 
'tujsge  "wJr  love.  Robert. 

O'tter.  n.  i.  [oten,  Saxon ;  lutra,  Latin.] 
An  amphibious  animal  that  preys  upon 
fish. 

The  toes  of  the  otter's  hinder  feet,  for 
the  better  swimming,  are  joined  to- 
gether with  a  membrane,  as  in  the 
bevir;  from  which  he  differs  principally 
in  his  teeth,  which  are  canin  ;  and  in  his 
tail,  which  is  fclin,  or  a  long  taper:  so 
that  he  may  not  be  unfitly  called 
ptttoreut  aquatieut,  or  the  water  pole-cat. 
lie  makes  himself  burrows  on  the  water 
side,  as  a  bevir;  is  sometimes  tamed 
and  taught,  by  nimbly  surrounding  the 
fishes,  to  drive  them  into  the  net-  Grew. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  otter  * 
skin  stuffed  with  hay.  Addison,  .Vjprvt. 

Would  you  preserve  a  numerous  finny  race  ? 
Let  your  fierce  dog*  tbe  ravenous  titer  chase  j 
Tbe  amphibious  monster  range*  all  tbe  shore*, 
Dart*  through  tbe  waves,  and  every  haunt  ex- 
plore*. Gat/. 

O'VAL.  adj.  [ovale,  Fr.  ovum,  an  egg.] 
Oblong ;  resembling  the  longitudinal 


The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  a 
pretty  far  io  the  grotto,  open* 
both  tides  in  an  tree/  figure  of  an  hundred  yard*. 

Addison  en  Ilalsj. 
Mereuriua,  oearvst  to  the  central  tun, 
Does  in  an  ovof  orbit,  circling  run ; 
But  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight, 
In  solar  glory  sunk. 

Oval.  n. s. 

A  triangle  is 
two/ ism 


of an  i  

train,  Logict. 

Ova'mous.  adj.  [from  ovumJ]  Consisting 
of  eggs. 

He  to  tbe  rocks 
Dire  clinging  gathers  bis  Warsaw  food.  Tfe-nue n 

O'vary.  n.s.  [ovaire,  Fr.  ovarium,  Lat.] 
The  part  of  the  body  in  which  impreg- 
nation is  performed. 

Tbe  ooory  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it, 
is  in  the  second  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is 
somewhat  long  and  inverted,   Brown,  Vulg.  Err. 

O'vate."  adj.  [ovatui,  Lat.]  Of  an  oval 
figure ;  marked  ovally. 

Two  rows  on  eacti  tide  of  tbe  belly  consist  of 
larger  scales,  onate  and  imbricate. 

Russell,  Aa.  of  Indian  Serpents,  p.  7. 

Ova'tion.^  tt.  s.  [ovation,  Fr.  enmtio,  Lat.] 
A  lesser  triumph  among  the  Romans 
allowed  to  those  commanders  who  had 
won  a  victory  without  much  bloodshed, 
or  defeated  some  less  formidable  enemy. 

Did. 

His  ovation  being  tbe  prime  of  hi*  strength  ; 
his  noise  and  report  of  his  victories  being  the  only 
means  to  persuade  the  reader  dsat  he  hath  ob- 
tained them.  Hammond,  rforis,  ii.  167. 

Ovation  was  atlow'd 
For  conquest  purchas'd  witlwut  blood. 

Hitdihras,  ii.  ii. 

Rest  not  in  an  omlson,  but  a  triumph  over  thy 
passions.  Jrroieit,  Chr.  Mar.  i.  2. 

O'ubat.  )  «.  *.  [entea  vilosa.]  A  sort 
O'ubust.  j      of  caterpillar  ;  an  insect. 

Diet. 

OucH.f  ».  s.  [nutea,  nuca,  low  Latin, 
fibula ;  whence  perhaps  notech,  or  uouch, 
and  so  ouch.  Tyrwhitt.]  An  ornament 
of  gold  or  jewels;  a  carcanet;  the  col- 
let in  which  precious  stones  arc  set. 
Dr.  Johnson  has  cited  an  example  from 
Bacon,  in  which  the  word  is  oes,  not 
ouches.    See  O. 

A  Persian  mitre  on  her  head 
Sb*  wore,  widi  crown*  and  mrcarr  garnished. 

^pesurr,  K  Q.  i.  ii.  13. 

Tbou  sbalt  make  them  to  be  aet  iu  wear*  of 
gold.  End.  xxviii.  11 

Oucii  of  a  boar.  The  blow  given  by  a 
boars  tusk.  Ainmorth. 

O'vEN.f  n.s.  [au/n,  Goth,  of  it,  Iccl.  open, 
Sax.  "  Aphah  (Heb.)  signiticth  to  bake, 
and  to  seethe,  and  to  dress  meat :  otam 
seemcth  to  be  derived  of  this  word." 
Leigh,  Crit.  Sacra,  1650,  p.  15.]  An 
arched  cavity  heated  with  fire  to  bake 
bread. 

He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never 
And  from  hi*  wide  devouring  oven  tenl 

A  flake  of  fire,  that  flashing  in  bis  beard. 
Him  all  amat'd.  jka-asr-r. 

]!erc*t  yet  in  the  world  hereafter,  die  kneguling, 
the  making  of  the  rake,  Ihe  heat  of  the  otm,  and 
die  baking.  Shokftorx. 

been  found  in  oxera  and  oilier  hollow 
matted  one  upon  i 
6  a  K 


B*U  hate  I 
clots,  places,  i, 
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fore  it  U  likely  Obi  they  sleep  in  the  winter,  and 
eat  nothing.  Baron. 

O  ver  hath  a  double  signification  in  the 
names  of  places,  according  to  the  diffisr- 
ent  situations  of  them.  If  the  place 
be  upon  or  near  a  river,  it  comes  from 
the  Saxon  ofpe,  a  brink  or  bank :  but  if 
there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  another 
of  the  same  name,  rii.stingui.ihed  by  the 
addition  of  nether,  then  over  is  from  the 
Gothick  ujar,  above.  Gibson's  Camden. 
CVER.  prep,  [ufar,  Gothick  ;  open,  Sax.] 
1.  Above;  with  respect  to  excellence  or 
dignity. 

How  bapp?  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 

1  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  »he. 
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Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest  ; 
Gilded  his  anna,  embroider'd  was  hit  rot. 

Ih-v-irn. 

High,  over  all,  was  your  grot  conduct  shown, 
You  sought  out  safety,  but  forgot  your  own. 

Dryden. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  pot-ra  "ill 

it  ia  not  made  upon  conjectural.  Pope. 

tt  will  afford  field  enough  for  a  divine  to  an- 
Urge  on,  by  shewing  the  advantage  which  the 
Clursdau  world  has  over  the  heathen.  8*>ifU 

S.  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority. 
Opposed  to  under. 

The  church  haa  over  bar  bishops,  aW«  to  silence 
die  factious,  no  laaa  by  their  preaching  than  by 
their  authority.  South. 

Captain,  yourself  are  the  fittest  to  lire  and  reign 
not  aver,  but  next  and  Immediately  under  the 
people.  Dryden. 

3.  Above  in  place.   Opposed  to  below. 

He  waa  more  than  aver  shoes  in  lore.  Shakspeart. 
The  street  should  tee  us  she  walked  over  head. 

Shakrpenre. 

Thrice  nappy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  lesel  of  all  care; 
Over  whose  brsds  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Walter. 

4.  Across;  from  side  to  side:  as,  he  leaped 
over  the  brook. 

Come  o'er  the  brook,  Bessy,  to  me, 
*    She  dares  not  come  ante  to  thee.  Shahp.-wrt. 
Certain  lakes  end  pits,  such  as  that  of  A  rennet, 
poison  birds  which  fly  over  them. 

Boom,  Nat.  Hist. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  bam,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  s wanes. 

Dryden. 

5.  Through,  dilrusiveiy. 

All  the  world  over,  those  that  received  not  the 
,  of  Christ,  and  bis  doctrines  of  purity 
:re  signally  destroyed. 

Hanm.>nrt. 

6.  Upon. 

Wise  governours  bare  as  great  a  watch 
lstr.es,  aa  ibey  have  of  the  actions  and  dc-ugm 


Bacon. 
Angelick  quires 
Sou^  htMvrnlv  anthems  of  hi),  victory 

Oser  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud. 

if  Mm,  P.  R. 

7.  Before.  This  is  only  used  in  over  night. 

On  their  intendtd  jouroey  to  proceed, 
And  over  night  whatso  thereto  did  need. 

Spenser,  Hubb.  Tele. 

8.  It  is  in  all  senses  written  by  contraction 
o'er. 

O'VHB.  adv. 

1.  Above  the  top. 

Give,  aod  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  |  good 
mre,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and 
iog  over,  shall  men  give.      a.  lute,  si.  38. 


2.  More  than  & 

Even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason 
be  of  necessary  use  ;  yet  soroewbat  etrrsnd  besides 
Uletn  is  necessurr,  namely  human  and  positive  law. 

Hooker. 

When  they  bad  mete  it,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  notliing  oser,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had 
no  lack.  Br.  xvL.18. 

The  ordinary  soldiers  having  all  their  pay,  and 
a  month's  pay  orstr,  were  sent  into  their  countries. 

Hayvntrd- 

The  eastern  people  determined  their  digit  by  the 
breadth  of  barley-corns,  six  making  a  digit,  and 
twenty-four  a  hand's  breadth  t  a  small  matter  «urr 
or  under.  Arbvllmul . 

S.  From  side  to  side. 

The  fan  of  on  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers 
of  a  peacock's  tail,  composed  into  a  round  furm , 
bound  alogether  with  a  circular  rim,  above  a  foot 
over.  Grew. 

4.  From  one  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  deliveretb  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  delirereth  it  over  to  that  too  that  he 
had  chosen . 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  Is  not  brought  user 
with  the  coral.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o'er; 
Taught  ua  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

Philips. 

6.  On  the  surface. 

me  out  red  all  over,  like  an  hairy 


7.  Past,    This  is  rather  the  sense  of  an 
adjective. 

Soliman  pausing  upon  the  matter,  the  heat  of 
his  Fury  being  something  ctv-r,  suffered  himself  to 
be  intreated.  Xnalles. 

Meditate  upon  the  effects  of  anger;  and  the 
best  time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back,  upon  anger 
when  the  At  is  oser.  Baeon. 

What  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  oner,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.  Milton. 

The  act  of  stealing  was  soon  over,  and  cannot 
be  undone,  and  for  h  the  tinner  is  only  answerable 
to  God  or  his  vicegerent. 

Bju  Mr,  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 
He  will,  as  soon  as  bis  first  surprise  is  oser,  be- 
gin to  wonder  bow  such  a  favour  came  to  be  be- 
stowed on  him.  Atterbury. 
Then  youths  and  nymphs  in  consort  gay, 


molho 


Shall  bail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day ; 

e  joys  are  o'er, 

no  more.  Pope. 


Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  I  tent  you  ? 

Shairijmrc. 

Let  them  argue  orer  all  the  topicke  of  divine 
goodness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  fritting 
must  be  their  pica  !  South,  Serm. 

9.  With  repetition ;  another  time. 

He  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him. 
'Twist  Msunkindncat  and  his  kindness.  SWlr/Jeore. 

Silting  or  standing  still  confin'd  to  roar, 
In  the  same  verse,  the  same  rules  u'rr  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 

I-onging  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  ber  o'er  end  e'er  with  vast  delight. 

Dryden. 

Thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone. 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  uf  the  clunty  plnln  ; 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain.  Dryden. 

When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  auk- 
wardly,  make  them  do  it  oser  and  oeer  again,  till 
they  are  perfect.  Locke. 

If  this  miracle  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead 
be  not  sufficient  to  convince  a  resolved  libertine, 
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dead  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  since  it  would 
only  be  the  doing  that  ooer  again  which  hath  been 
done  already.  Atterbury. 

The  most  learned  will  never  find  occasion  to 
act  seer  again  what  it  fabled  of  Alrwodec  the 


worUl,  he  wept  for  want  of  I 
quer.  Watts. 

lie  cramm'd  bis  pockets  with  the  precious  .tore, 
And  every  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.  Harte. 

10.  Extraordinary  ;  in  a  great  degree. 
The  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  oser 

difficult.  Raker. 

11.  Ovk»  and  above.    Besides;  beyond 
what  was  f 
intended. 

Motes  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above.  Nttmh.  iii.  49. 

He  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  and 
gained  aver  and  above  the  good  will  ami  esteem  of 
all  people  wherever  be  came.  L'Estraa#t- 

12.  OvHit  against.    Opposite;  regarding 
in  front. 

In  Tidnum 
from  ottose, 
if  you  stand 

against  the  door.  Bacon. 

I  visit  hit  picture,  and  place  myself  over  a/ainrt 
it  whole  hours  together.  Addison,  Sped. 

Over  agmnst  Hut  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker.  Addison  on  holy. 

13.  To  give  over.    To  cease  from. 


n  is  a  church  with  windows  only 
It  rcpomth  the  voice  thirteen  times, 
by  the  close  end  of  the  wall,  oser 


OCT. 

Pope. 

1*.  To  give  over.  To  attempt  to  help  no 
longer;  as,  his  physicians  have  given  him 
over;  his  friends,  who  advised  him,  have 
given  him  over. 
15.  In  composition  it  has  a  great  variety 
of  significations;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed 
to  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of 
speech  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  more 
than  enough ;  too  much. 

Devilish  Macbeth, 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  bis  power :  and  uiodeu  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  aorrcrediUout  hssto.     Shakrpeare,  Macbeth. 

St,  llierom  rvportetb,  that  he  taw  a  aaiyr ;  but 
the  truth  hereof  I  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or 
overbrJJty  affirm.  Peachem. 

Those  onrreisny  spirits,  whose  labour  la  tlieir  ooly 
reward,  bunt  a  shadow  and  chase  the  wind. 

Decay  of  Car.  Piety, 

If  the  ferment  of  the  breast  be  vigorous,  an 
merf-rrmentation  in  the  part  producetfa  a  phleg- 
mon. (Turmoil. 

A  gangrene  doth  arise  in  phlegmons,  through 
the  unseasonable  application  of  cvertoid  medica- 
ments. Wtstfu'.a- 

Poets,  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare, 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  etvreor*  t 
And  he  who  servilely  creeps  i 
I*  safe,  but  ne'er  will  roach  a 


Bending  o'er  the 
Scem'd  by  the  [ 


Wretched  man  a  erf  teds 

i  nature  needs. 

Itrydn. 
be  sited, 
_  •  her  brad, 

O'erfiird  before.  Dryden. 

As  they  are  likely  to  overftourish  their  ovrn  case , 
their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered  :  for  who 
would  imagine  himself  guilty  of  putting  tricks 
upon  himself?  CVOasr. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  proba- 
bility ;  suitable  to  that  sure  of  mediocrity  be  baa 
■ ;  wherein,  to  check  our  mrrrwn- 
,sr«  might,  by  every  day 'a 
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of  our 


Thii  psrt  of  grammar  has  been  much  neglected, 
as  tome  others  errTrhVi^rentty  culovatod.  It  is  easy 
for  men  to  writ*  oot  after  uoibct,  of  case*  and 
genders,  I^xJcr. 

It  it  H  ill  way  of  establishing  tliia  truth,  and 
silencing  atheists,  to  take  tome  men's  having  that 
id™  of  God  in  their  minds,  for  the  only  proof  of  a 
drily  ;  and  out  of  an  ocrrfnitdntu  of  that  darling 
invention,  caahier  all  other  arguments.  Laf-if. 

A  grown  person  surfeibng  witli  honey,  no 
sooner  hean  the  name  of  it,  but  hU  fancy  immedi- 
ately csuriee  sickness  and  qualms  to  bis  itomach  : 
had  this  happened  to  him  by  m  MmtiV  of  hooev, 
dVall  the 


when  a  child,  all  the  name  eilects  would  bay*  fol 
lowed,  hut  the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken, 
and  the  antipathy  counted  natural.  Xodhr. 

Take  can  you  mrrtara  not  the  turf ;  it  it  only 
to  he  burnt  as  as  may  make  it  break,  Htrtmrr. 

Don't  oaxr/bfgue  lite,  spirits,  lett  the  mind  be 
seised  will,  a  lassitude,  and  thereby  militate  and 
grow  tired  of  a  particular  subject.  Watti. 

Tht  memory  of  the  learner  should  not  be  too 
much  crowded  with  a  tumnltuoua  heap  nf  ideas  ; 
one  id«a  effaces  another.  An  ocergrwdy  ajrasp 
docs  not  retain  the  largest  handful.  Watlt. 

O'veh.*  adj.    Upper.    So  overleather  is 
upper  leatltcr.    See  Ovekleather. 

Her  oeer  lippe  wiped  she  «>  dene. 
That  la  her  cuppa  was  no  ferthmg  tor* 
Of  grease,  when  the  drunken  hud  her  draught 

CSauctr,  C  T.  ProL 

For  these  my  hands  from  this  my  face  shall  rip. 

Even  with  this  knife,  uty  nose  and  over  lip. 

Mr.  for  Mag.  p.  937. 

To  O'ver.*  v.  a.   To  get  over ;  to 
through:  an  elliptical  expression  in 
north :  at,  1  am  afraid  he'll  not  over  it, 
i.  c.  will  not  recover  from  his  illness. 

Pegge. 

To  Overabo'cnd.  v.  h.  [over  and  abound.] 
To  abound  more  than  enough. 

i  imbibe 

,  ao  rich  the  asi), 

:  o'trobound. 

Pbilipi. 

nrrnfonnrimg  in  transitory 
coin,  should  not  be  discontented.        P.;*,  Lett. 

To  Ovbba'ct.  v.  a.   [over  and  act.']  To 
act  more  than  enough. 

Princes  courts  may  overact  their  reverence,  and 
make  themselves  laughed  at  for  their  footisbnesa 
and  extravagant  relative  worship.  Suthnfjlcet. 

Good  men  often  blemish  die  reputation  of  tfadr 
piety, by  oerractmiT  some  things  in  religion  ;  by  an 
iodi  <crcet  seal  about  things  wherein  religion  is 
not  concerned.  TtiUkm. 

He  oaeraettd  bb  part  j  bit  passions,  when  onoa 
let  loose,  were  loo  impetuous  to  be  managed. 


get 
the 


To  Ov»ra'ct.»  t>.  «.  To  act  more  than  is 
requisite. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo : 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.  B.  Jmton. 

There  while  they  acted  and  mroxUd,  among 
other  young  scholars,  I  was  a  spectator  j  they 
thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought 
thetn  fools ;  they  made  sport,  and  I  laughed, 

Matron,  Apet.fir  Smeetfauuau. 

To  Ovbra'oitatb.* 
tate.]  To  disctu 
much. 

What  is  fit  to  be  determined  in  a  business  so 
vrcragitaled,  I  shall  shut  up  in  these  propositiona. 

Bp.  Unit,  Catet  of  Came.  D.  3.  C.  7. 

To  Ovrra'rch.  v.  a.  [over  and  arch.]  To 
cover  as  with  an  arch. 


v.  a. 
or 


[over  and  agi- 
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high  Ithaca  overlooks  the  floods, 
with  o'erorcAiisg  shades  and  pendant  woods. 

P'jjte. 

To  Ovkra'wr.  v.  a.  [over  and  awe.]  To 
keep  in  awe  by  ■aperioor  influence. 

The  king  was  present  io  person  to  overlook  the 
magistrates,  and  tooeerauv  these  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  bis  sword,  ^snucr  on  lrcL<n<i. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  awnrw'd 
His  malice.  MUton,P.L. 
I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor, 
paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  souodtng  i  n 
ears  the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with 
my  daughter  to  ctnn- 
Adthson,  (."wnviun. 


Still « 

To  Overbalance,  v.  a.  To  weigh 
down ;  to  preponderate. 

Not  doubung  but  by  the  weight  of  reason  I 
should  counterpoise  tbe  caertaiaHCingt  or  any 
factions.  s\7sur  Ckartn. 

Tbe  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
wherein  we  overbaianee  them  in  trade,  must  be 
paid  us  in  money.    t  Locke. 

When  tbeae  important  considerations  arc  set 
before  a  rational  being,  acknowledging  the  truth 
of  every  article,  should  a  bare  single  possibility 
be  of  weight  enough  to  atvrtVitartce  them?  .Rogers. 

Overbalance,  n.  i.  [over  and  balance.] 
Something  more  than  equivalent. 

Our  exported  commodities  would,  by  the  re. 
tum,  cncrctise  tlie  treasure  of  this  kingdom  jihove 
what  it  can  aver  be  by  other  means,  than  n  mighty 
eivrAafsrnce  of  our  exported  to  our  imported  com, 


be  kept  in  a  perfect 


Temple 
mdiHer- 


.  the  turn  of 


The 

ence,  not  inclining  to 
the  osvrfiasimor  of 
assent  and  belief. 

Ov*RBA'TTLE.t  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  derivation ;  batten  is  to  grow  fat, 
and  to  battle,  is  at  Oxford  to  feed  on 
trust.  Dr.  Johnson.  — The  explanation 
and  etymology  may  be  referred  to  the 
verb  battel,  and  to  the  adjective  battel; 
which  see,  in  the  present  dictionary.] 
Too  fruitful ;  exuberant. 

In  tbe  church  of  God  torn  Mimes  It  cometh  to 
pass,  as  in  overbatttt  grounds ;  tbe  fertile  disposi- 
lion  whereof  is  good,  yet  because  itexceedeth  due 
proportion,  it  bringctb  abundantly,  through  too 
much  rankneaa,  tilings  leas  profitable,  whereby 
that  which  principally  it  should  yield,  either  pre- 
vented in  place  or  defrauded  of  nourishment, 
ft"*".  Hooker. 

To  Overbear,  e.  a.  [over  and  bear.]  To 
repress ;  to  subdue  ;  to  whelm ;  to  bear 
down. 

What  more  wage  than  man,  if  he  tee  himself 
able  by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by 
tern- the  laws? 

My  desire 

All  continent  iiu^nslrnienmisouldoarrtamr, 

That  did  oppose  my  will.      SlaJapeare,  Macbeth. 

The  ocean  o»ec- peering  of  hit  liel. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'rrbran  your  officers.  Shatapmre. 

Our  counsel,  H  pleaa'd  your  highness 
To  onrr&mr.  .«oi»jieo»r,  £.  JUm. 

Glo'iter,  thou  shall  well  perceive, 
That  nor  in  birth  or  for  authority, 
The  bishop  will  be  <jeerf»me by  thee,  Bkthfrart. 
The  Turkish  commanders,  with  all  their  forces, 
the  city,  thrusting  their  men  into  tbe 
by  heaps,  as  if  they  would,  with  very 
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The  point  nf  reputation,  wlten  news  first  came 
of  the  battle  lost,  did  etvr**or  the  reason  of  war. 


Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  * 
By  numbers ;  as  the  long  resisting  bank 
By  the  impetuous  torrent.  Dtnkam. 

A  body  may  as  well  be  eneriom  by  tbe  violence 
of  a  shallow,  rapid  stream,  as  swallowed  up  in  the 
gul|  h  of  smootli  water.  VSltrnngt. 

Till  oesadsirn^lb^weTgYfu* 

/^eyrtcw. 

Tlx-  judgement,  if  swayed  by  the  ossri^raritu;  of 
passion,  and  stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead 
of  clearly  conceived  truths,  will  be  erroneous. 

OnmiUt,  Scepns. 

Take  rare  that  tbe  memory  of  the  learner  be 
not  too  much  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap, 
or  oseisVurusg  multitude  of  documents  at  one 
time.  Wattt. 

The  horrour  or  loathsome  ness  of  an  object  may 
merbear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  in  great- 
new,  novelty,  or  beauty.  jtlaWsasn,  Spett. 

To  Overbe'itd.*  b.  a.  [over  and  4enti.] 
To  stretch  too  intensely. 

Consumptions,  upon  intemperances  and  licen- 
tioosnesa ;  madness,  upon  misplacing  or  ntsrrsVitrf- 
tisgour  natural  faculties;  proceed  from  ourselves. 

Amur,  DtvoL  p.  890. 

To  Overbi'd.  v.  a.  [over  and  tVari.]  To 
offer  more  than  equivalent. 

You  have  e'erssd  all  my  past  ssiflcrings, 

And  all  my  future  too.       Zhv^  Spa*.  Friar. 
To  OverbloV.  rjs  n.  [over  and  cVow.]  To 
be  past  its  violence. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blustrring  storm  is  ncrrWwn. 

All  those  tempests  being  aivrsVasrn,  there  long 
after  arose  a  new  storm  which  overrun  all  Spain. 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  «rritosm,  s'K9Ur- 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Smitixare,  HU*.  11. 
8rfs*d  with  secret  joy, 

When  storms  are  esmsMwn.         Drydcn,  Virg. 
To  Ovehblo'w.  v.  a.  [over  and  blow.]  To 
drive  away  as  clouds  before  the  win 

Heme  angel  that  beholds  her  there, 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here ; 
And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  osvtsVmiin, 
we'll  make  her  i 


Overboard,  adv.  [over  and  board.  See 
Boars.]  Off  the  ship ;  out  of  the  ship. 

The  great  assembly  met  again  ;  and  now  he 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  tempest  being  thrown 
osereuanf,  there  were  hope*  a  calm  should  ensue. 

Uowett. 

A  merchant  having  a  vessel  richly  fraught  at 
sea  in  a  storm,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  to  save 
It,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  en 


The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 
And  hoisted  up  and  u«TAunr>i  he  threw  ; 
This  dune,  he  seiied  the  brim.  Drydtn. 

He  obtained  liberty  to  giro  tbem  only  one  song 
before  he  leaped  trrnW,  which  be  did,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  sea.  L'Ettrangt. 

Though  great  ships  were  commonly  bad  sea- 
boa  ta,  they  had  a  su  peri  our  force  in  a  sea  engage- 
ment :  the  shock  of  them  being  sometimes  ao  vio- 
lent, that  it  would  threw  the  crew  on  the  upper 
deck  of  lesser  ships  overboard.  Arhmthnot. 

To  OverbroV.*  v.  a.  [over  and  orotv.] 
To  hang  over.  _ 

Strange  sbsdes  a  erbrom  tbe  vaUiea^deep.  ^  ^ 

Ovbrboi'lt.*  part.  adj.  [over  and  4«iW.j 
Built  over. 

On  either  side 

TtSsuitexclaim-d.  XfUton,  P.  L. 
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To  Overbtj'lk.  p.  a.  lover  and  butt.]  To 
oppress  by  bulk. 

Id  rank  Arjiillea,  must  or  now  be  crept. 

Or  thceMing,  brood  a  nurvry  of  like  evils, 

To  overbuilt  us  ill.     Msyrsnraw,  Trot/,  a  ltd  Oeu. 

roOvEHBir'RTHBS.o.a.  lover  &x\& burthen.] 
To  load  with  too  great  weight. 

If  (fas  wen  not  cloyed  with  hh  company,  and 
that  she  thought  not  the  earth  enrrrVurttcrian'  with 
him,  she  would  cool  his  fiery  grief.  Sidney. 

To  Ovr.RBu'Y.t  v.  a.  [ot*r  and  buy.']  To 
buy  too  dear. 

He  ooerbougki  it  upon  the  falae  pretence  of  rtn 
appendant  commodity. 

£)p.  Hall,  Cattt  of  Come.  D.  i.  C.  5. 
Hr,  when  want  requires,  is  only  wise, 
Who  slight!  not  foreign  aids,  nor  overbuy  i 
But  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of  need,  re  lie*. 

Dryden. 

To  Overca'nopy.*  v.  a.  lover  and  canopy.] 
To  cover  at  with  a  canopy. 

I  bank- 

with  lusciou 
Shaktpeare, 
Where'er  the  rude  and 
O'frmfwsjsrj  the  gUdc.  Cray. 

To  Overca'rry.  t>.  a.  [otw  and  carry.] 
To  hurry  too  far ;  to  be  urged  to  any 
thing  violent  or  dangerous. 

He  wax  the  king's  uncle,  but  yet  of  no  capacity 
to  succeed  J  by  reason  whereof  hit  natural  afl're- 
tion  and  duty  was  less  easy  to  be  overcarried  by 
ambition.  Jfavicanl. 

To  Overca'st.  v.  a.  part,  overcatt.  lover 
and  cast.] 

1.  To  cloud;  to  darken;  to  cover  with 
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A  nun  mar  as  well  expect  to  grew  stronger  by 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too 
much  aierchargrs  nature,  and  turns  more  into  dis- 


As  they  past, 
The  day  with  elouds 

Hie,  Hobin,  ooereaU  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon, 
With  drooping  fogs,  as  black  as  Acheron. 

Skaktpearr. 

Our  days  of  age  are  tad  and  overtoil,  in  which 
wc  find  that  of  all  our  rain  passions,  and  affec- 
tions past,  the  sorrow  only  abided). 

Ratesh,  Hat.  of  lie  World. 

I  of  fumes  and  humid  vapours  made, 
No  cloud  in  so  serene  a  nunsion  find, 
To  overcau  Ikt  orcr  tliining  mind.  Waller. 

Tlwse  doudt  tliat  imerrnsf  our  morn  shall  fly, 
Di.pcll'd  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky.  Dryden. 

Tie  dawn  is  owmcuaf,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  elouds  brings  on  the  day.  Ad-liun. 

2.  To  cover.  This  sense  is  hardly  retained 
but  by  needle-women,  who  call  that 
which'is  encircled  with  a  thread,  over- 
cast. 

When  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil, 
and  in  working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  evil  in- 
tent, the  colour  wherewith  it  orrrcuxeth  itself  is 
always  a  fair  and  plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to 
further  tint  which  is  good.  Honker. 

Their  arms  alnsud  with  gray  most  oeereau, 
And  tbeir  green  leaves  trembling  with  every  blast. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  rate  too  high  in  compulation. 

The  king  in  his  accompt  of  peace  aud  calms, 
did  much  »erf,i,i  his  fortunes  which  proved  full 
of  broken  seat,  tides,  and  tempests. 

litem.  Hen.  I'll. 

To  Overcharge.  t>.  a.  [over  and  charge.] 
I.  To  oppress  ;  to  cloy  ;  to  surcharge. 
On  air  we  feed  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats 
but  at  Limes ;  and  yet  the  heavy  loud  of  abundance, 
wlwrcwith   wc  oppress  and  otemAnrsv  nature, 
mskcth  Iwr  to  sink  unawares  in  the  mid-way. 

h,  Hut.  of  (Me  World. 


ess*  llian  aouritlmii-nt. 

2.  To  load ;  to  crowd  too  much. 


Collier. 


its. 


3.  To  burthen. 

He  whiapers  to  hit  pillow, 
The  secrete  of  his  eerrenarged  soul. 

4.  To  rate  too  high. 

Here's  Glo'ster,  a  foe  to  citieeos, 
0'rrcSargiru;  your  free  purses  with  large  fines, 

5.  To  fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  U  but  o'trcnarf'd,  she  will  recover. 

SK»i-tJ*are. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate, 
and  confound  the  judging  and  discerning  faculty, 
rui  the  fuirirs  of  dnnlc  divcompotc  and  atupify  '.lie 
brain  of  a  man  overcharged  with  it.  SoutA. 

If  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of 
all  the  varieties  in  human  actions,  the  number 
must  be  infinite,  and  the  wrrliawfcd  10 

little  purpose.  Locke. 

The  action  of  the  Iliad  and  A&ncid,  in  themselves 
exceeding  short,  are  so  beautifully  extended  by 
the  invention  of  episodes,  that  they  make  up  an 


6.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 
Thi  y  were 

As  cannons  aasnkcrg'd  with  double  cracks. 

Skokijw 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Likegonse'crcAerg'd,'- 


To  Overcm'mb.*  v.  a.  lover  and  climb.] 
To  climb  over. 

The  fatal  gin  thus  oserrlamftf  our  walls, 
Stuff  with  erm'd  men. 

Ld.  Surrey,  Tr.  of  I  erg.  JEn.  4. 

The  childhood  of  the  cheerful  morn 
Is  almost  grown  a  youth,  and  oierrttmAr 
Yonder  gilt  eastern  bills.  Brewer,  Com.  of  Lingua. 

To  OvKHCLo'un.t  v.  a.  lover  and  cloud.] 
To  cover  with  clouds. 

The  labour  of  wicked  men  is  to  tum  blessing 
itself  into  a  curse,  to  overxlowl  joy  with  sorrow  at 
least,  if  not  detolaliou.    Abjt.  imd,  Seem,  f.  64. 

Tl*  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
O'eretouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light.  Ticsrif. 

To  Ov«rclo'v.  v.  a.  lover  and  cJoy.]  To 
fill  beyond  satiety. 

A  scum  of  Britons  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'ercloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  destruction,  fflntrii. 

To  OVERCO'ME.  v.  a.  pret.  /  overcame  j 
part.  pass,  overcome;  anciently  over- 
come*, as  in  Spenser,  [overtomen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  subdue;  to  conquer  ;  to  vanquish. 

They,  onereomen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  lite  on.'  moiety 
Transform 'd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  nirquedry. 

SjKnter. 

Tins  wretched  woman,  ouereonae 
Of  anguish,  rather  than  uf  crime,  hath  been. 

S/iemer. 

Of  whom  a  man  is  exrrcmsie,  of  tho  same  it  he 
brought  in  bondngc.  J  Pel.  M.  19. 

Fire  by  thicker  air  o'ercopne, 
And  downward  fore'd  in  earth's  capacious  womb, 
Alters  iU  particles;  is  lire  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  To  surmount. 

their  misfortunes  and  accidents  ;  there  are  some- 
times little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  them, 
which  of  themselves  they  could  never  be  aide  to 
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3.  To  overflow ;  to  surcharge. 

The  untallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'rrcomri  tlie  irrsiiarics  with  stores.  pnilip,. 

4t.  To  come  over  or  upon ;  to  invade  sud- 
denly.   Not  in  use. 

Can  sucb  things  be, 
And  erercome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  worsder?  Sknttpenre,  U<M-ieU. 

To  Overco'me.  v.  n.  To  gain  the  supe- 
riority. 

That  thou  mighlcst  be  justified  in  thy  savings, 
and  migbtest  etui  cense  when  thou  art  judged. 

Sam.  iu.  4. 

OvKRCo'MEjt.'t  n.  (.  [from  the  verb.]  He 
who  overcomes. 

Grtat  rewards  and  rich  gifts  were  appointed 

for  the  ovxrremery. 

Powell,  Hit.  of  Wala,  (1584,)  p.  337. 

Overco'mingi.y.*  adv.  [from  the  part. 
overcoming.]  With  superiority;  in  the 
manner  of  a  conquerour. 

That  they  should  so  baldly  and  < 
dictate  to  him  sucb  things  as  are  not  fit. 

Afore,  Cong,  CaU.  (1 653,}  p.  73. 
To  Overco'ukt.  v.  a.  lover  and  count.] 
To  rate  above  the  true  value. 

Thou  know'st  bow  much 
We  do  o'rreotsisf  tboe.    Bhalanmre,  Ant.  J;  Chop. 
To  Overco'vbr.  v.  a.  [over  and  cover.] 
To  cover  completely. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'erceecT'd  s"'te  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  thanks  and  yellow  chap  less  skulls. 

Sees^nmre. 

To  OveRCRo'w.f  v.  a.  [over  and  cr<rm.] 
To  crow  as  in  triumph.  Spenser  has 
also  written  overcrow,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme. 

So  spake  this  bold  breure  with  great  disdain : 
Little  him  amwer'd  the  oak  again, 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed, 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  erercrsired. 

Spenser,  Shep.  Cat.  Feb. 

A  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late  grown  out 
of  the  dunghil,  beginneth  now  to  omcvose  so  high 
mountains,  and  make  himself  the  great  protector 
of  all  outlaws.  oprjtarr. 

Shall  t,  the  cmbasvadress  of  gods  and  men,  — 
Be  wercrweV,  and  breathe  without  revenge  ? 

Brewer,  Com,  of  Lingua. 

To  Ovsmda'te.*  v.  a.  lover  and  cAt'e.] 
To  reckon  or  date  beyond  the  proper 
period. 

Had  he  redeemed  Iris  overstated  minority  from  a 
pupilage  under  bishops,  Ive  would  much  less  have 
mistrusted  his  parliament. 

Hilton ,  Eiconoclatt.  ch,  11. 

Ovebdi'oht.*  part.  adj.  [over  and  dight.] 
Covered  over. 

Day  discover'd  heaven's  face 
To  siufuU  men  with  darkness  overtl,-**. 

A/K-iLser,  r.  <i. 

To  Overdo',  v.  a.  lover  and  do.]  To  do 
more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  to  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing ;  whose  end  hv  to  hold  the  mirrour  up  to 
nature.  Makspeare. 

When  the  meat  Is  urersW,  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hurried  yoti.  Smft. 

To  Overdo'.*  r.  n.    To  do  too  much. 
Nature  —  much  ofu-ncr  orrrdott  llwn  under, 
dues ;  —  you  slssll  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks 
for  one  that  has  none.  Crew. 

To  Overdre'ss.  v.  a.  lover  and  drets.] 
To  adorn  lavishly. 

In  all,  let  nature  never  he  forgot ; 
But  treat  (lie  goddess  like  a  modest  fair, 
Nor  ■reru'rru,  nor  leave  Iict  wholly  bare.      Pofc.  ~ 
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To  Ovrrdri'sk.*  v.  n,  [over  and  drink  i 
this  was  a  Saxon  compound,  open-bjun- 
can.]  To  drink  too  much  j  to  become 
drunk. 

To  Ovbrdhi'vb.  v.  a.  [over  and  drive.] 
To  drive  too  hard,  or  beyond  strength. 

Tlx-'  flocks  and  herds  with  young  if  men  %bnuld 
twenintx  one  day,  all  will  die.       Gen.  sarin.  13, 

To  OvBSORr'.*  v.  a.  [over  and  dry.]  To 
dry  too  much. 

Meat*  eondile,  powdered,  And  vvenlrted. 

burton.  Anal,  of  Mel.  p.  70. 

OV£RE'AGER.»  adj.  [over  and  eager.] 
Too  vehement  in  desire. 

I  hare  seen  ad  examples  of  extravagance  (a 
I  private,  but  awrwigrr  pur- 

Coodmm,  ITust.  £».  Omf.  P.I. 

Ovsrs'agbbly.*  adv.  [from  overeager.] 
With  too  much  haste  or  vehemence. 

Pursuing  tlicltl  avmnRrrl}/  into  York. 

J/dton,  /fsar.  o/*,Engl.  B.  5. 

To  C)VE»EY'R.f  c.  a.  [oot  and  ry<r.] 

1.  To  superintend. 

My  love  hath  lasted  from  mine  infancy. 
And  still  increased,  as  I  grew  myself: 
When  did  Pcrscda  pastime  in  the  streets, 
But  her  Eraatut  averey'd  her  sports  i 
When  didst  thou,  with  thy  sampler,  in  the  sua, 
Sit  sewing  with  thy  feres,  but  I  was  by, 
rUly  hind's  dexterity? 
Trag.  ofSoHman  and  Pernio,  (1599.) 

2.  To  observe ;  to  remark. 

I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  cwreying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  soma  merry  passion.  Shatr^irt. 

To  Overe'mpty.  v.  a.  [over  and  empty.] 
To  make  too  empty. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
fa.Oiion  in  new-mngledness  of  the  manner,  if  not 
in  costliness  of  the  matter,  which  might  overem;«y 
their  busbanda*  purse*.  Carrie* 

O'vcrfal.  n.  s.  [over  and  faU.]  Cataract. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  dwell  near 
those  falls  of  water,  arc  deaf  from  their  infancy, 
like  those  that  dwell  new  the  oterAis  of  Nllus. 

Ralegh,  But.  of  the  World. 

To  OvERFLo'AT.f  v.  a.  [over  &nd  Jloat.] 
To  cover  as  with  water. 

The  town  is  Sll'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'trftvui, 
With  a  red  deluge,  their  increasing  moats.  Dryi. 

To  OVERFLO'W.  v.  n.  [over  and  Jon.] 

1.  To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold. 

While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the  foe, 
Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overflow.  Dryden. 

Had  I  the  same  consciousness  that  I  saw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  the  os*r/7ostt«g  of  the  Thames 
but  winter,  I  could  not  doubt,  that  I  who  saw  the 
Thames  overflowed,  and  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  self.  Lathe. 

2.  To  exuberate;  to  abound. 

A  very  ungrateful  return  to  the  Author  of  all 
we  eoioy,  but  such  as  aa  eerrjtosptnff  plenty  too 
much  iodines  men  to  make.  Roger,. 

To  OvERFLo'w.f  ».  a.  The  participle 
overflown  is,  among  the  examples,  used, 
we  sec,  by  such  excellent  writers  as 
Swift  and  Bentley ;  yet^owu  is  not  the 
participle  of flow,  but  of/fjr. 
1.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

Suppose  thyself  in  aa  great  a  sadness  as  ever 
did  load  thy  spirit,  wooldst  thou  not  bear  it  cheer* 
folly  if  tbo'u  wert  wire  that  some  excellent  fortune 
would  relieve  and  recompense  thee  so  a*  to  orer- 
flow  all  thy  hopes  ?  Bji.  Taylor. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails. 
And  all  the  summer  outflow,  the  pails.  Dryden. 


2.  To  deluge ;  to  drown ;  to 
to  overpower. 

The  Scythians,  at  such  time  as  the  northern 
nations  overstated  sll  Christendom,  came  down 
to  the  sea-coast.  ^*ti*rr. 

Claniui  xerflsw'd  th'  unhappy  coast.  Dryden- 

Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly 
Inundations  in  our  days,  aa  they  harm  formerly 
done  ?  and  are  not  the  countries  so  nierflvwn.  ttitl 
situate  between  the  tropick*  ?  lieniley. 

Siiteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  tlie  earth 
wnt  ruade,  it  was  overflowed  and  destroyed  In  s 
deluge  of  water  that  overspread  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to 
west.  Burnet. 

Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shewn, 
Earl  Godwin's  cattle*  overflown.  Soft. 

Overflow,  n.  t.  Inundation ;  more  than 
fulness;  such  a  quantity  us  runs  over; 
exuberance. 

Did  be  break  out  into  tear*  ?  — 
In  great  measure  

—  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.        _  Shalr, mi  t. 

Where  there  are  great  overflow*  in  fens,  the 
drowning  of  them  in  winter  maketb  the  summer 
following  more  fruitful;  for  that  it  kcepeth  th. 
ground  warm.  Bacon,  Xat.  Hit!. 

It  requires  pains  to  find  the  coherence  of  ab- 
struse writings :  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  St.  i'jiul's  epistle*  hire,  wilh  many,  passed  for 
disjoint  cd  pious  discourse*,  full  of  warmth  and 
seal  and  overflow,  of  light,  rather  than  for  calm, 
strong,  coherent  reasonings  all  through.  Lade. 

After  every  overflow  of  the  Nile  there  was  not 
always  a  mensuration.  Arbutknet  on  Coin*. 

The  expreBion  may  be  ascribed  to  an  overflow 
of  gratitude  in  the  general  dispouLlon  of  Ulys*^»* 

Broome. 

Ovbrflo'wijto.  ».  s.  [from  overflow]  Ex- 
uberance; copiousness. 
When  men  are  young,  they  might  vent  the 

Denham,  Dedic 

When  the  oterflawingt  of  t 
afraid,  the  ministers  of  re 
charge  their  duty  of  opposing  h. 

Overflo'wingly.  adv.  [from  overflowing.] 
Exuberantly ;  in  great  abundance.  A 
word  not  elegant  nor  in  use. 

Nor  was  h  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  make 
the  world ;  but  his  goodness  pressed  him  to  im- 
part the  goods  which  he  so  owy/J/iWa^y  abounds 
with.  Boyle. 
To  Overfly'.  v.  a.  [over  and  fy.]  To 
cross  by  flight. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  overfly  tbcm  in  a  day  and  night. 

Dryden. 

Overfo'bwardness.  n.  t.  [over  and  for- 
■j.]    Too  great  quickness;  too 
readiness. 

By  an  oarr/bnoortfrtcsi  in  courts  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  frivolous  exceptions,  though  they  mako 
nothing  to  the  true  merit  of  the  cause,  it  often 
happens  that  causes  are  not  determined  according 
to  their  merits.  Halt. 

To  Overfrb'hiht.  v.a.  prct.  overfreighted, 
part,  overfraught.  [over  and  freight.] 
To  load  too  heavily;  to  fill  with  too  great 
quantity. 

A  boat  ovetfraghttti  with  people,  in  rowing 
down  Uie  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather, 

Carta?. 

Grief,  that  docs  not  speak, 
the  o'crfraweU  heart,  snd  bids  it  break. 

Shait}*are. 

Sorrow  has  so  o*  erf  taught 
This  sinking  barque,  I  shall  not  live  to  shew 


Overfru'itful.*  adj.  [over  intl fruitful.] 
Too  rich ;  too  luxuriant. 

Rhyme  bouuda  and  circumscribes  an  otxrfruit- 
frd  fancy.  Uryden,  Eu.  on  Drum.  Pw<y. 

To  Ovbrof/t.  v.  a.  [over  and  get.]  To 
reach ;  to  come  up  with. 

With  six  hours'  bard  riding,  through  so  wild 
places,  as  It  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse 
sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so  rightly  to  hit  the 
way,  I  overgoi  them  a  little  before  night.  &J»ty. 

To  Ovbroi'ld.*  v.  a.  [over  and  gib/.]  To 
ish. 


gild  over ;  to  varnis 
Gold  doth  men's 


to  high 


of  the  wane. 

Uir.fm  Mag.  p.  640. 
That  head  doth  see 
Wrong  fairly  to  o'ervill. 

More,  LfeofdwSoul.  il.  S7. 

To  Ovrroi'rd.*  «.  a.  [otter  and  gird.]  To 
bind  too  closely. 

When  the  gentle  west  vrmds  shall  open  the 
fruitful  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  osergMad  by 
your  imprisonment,  then  the  flowers  put  forth 
and  spring;  and  then  the  sun  shall  scatter  ths 
mists,  and  the  manuring  hood  of  the  tiller  shall 
root  up  all  that  burden*  the  soil,  without  thank 
to  your  bondage.    MUlon,  Rtau  afCh.  Got.  B.  i. 

To  Ovkrgla'mce.  v.  a.  [over  and  glance.] 
To  look  hastily  over. 

I  have,  but  with  a  cursory  aye, 
O'ergl/mc'd  the  articles.        Skattpeart,  {Jen.  f. 

To  Overgo',  v.  a.  [over  and  go.] 

1.  To  surpass ;  to  excel. 

Thinking  it  beyond  the  degree  of  humanity  to 
have  s  wit  so  far  oeeraaing  his  age,  and  such 
dreadful  terror  proceed  from  ao  excellent  beauty. 

SWnrv. 

Great  nature  hath  load  down  at  lost, 
That  mighty  birth  wherewith  ao  long  she  went. 
And  eocnnnv  the  time*  of  agi 
Here  to  lie  in  upon  our  soft  < 

2.  To  cover.  Obsolete. 

All  srhich,  ray  thoughts  my,  the)-  shall  t 
But  rather,  that  the  earth  aball  merge 
Some  one  at  least. 


Ovbboo'nb.*  part.  adj.   Injured ;  ruined. 
See  the  second  sense  of  Gohb. 

Sad-hesrted  men,  much  overgone  with  care. 

Shahprnn,  Ben.  VI.  P.  III. 
OvbrcRA'ssbd.*  adj.  [over  and  grau.] 
Having  too  much  grass;  overgrown 
with  grass. 

They  bene  like  fouls  wagmorea  otrgrau, 
Tl>at  if  tliv  gaU(fe  once  sticacth  fast, 
The  more  to  wind  (tout  thou  dost  swink. 
Thou  mought  sye  deeper  nod  deeper  sink. 

Sptnter,  Step.  Col.  Sept. 

To  Overgo'rgb.  v.  a.  [over  and  gorge.] 
To  gorge  too  much. 

Art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  ooergorg'd  r  Skahp. 

Ovbrgrb'at.  adj.  [over  and  great.]  Too 
great. 

Ttiough  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress  ought  to  be  avoided ;  yet  this  most 
not  run  it,  by  an  ovrrgreal  shyness  i  ' 
into  a  laiy  sauntering  about  obvious  t 


To  OVERGKOTV.  v.  a.  [over  and  grow.] 
I.  To  cover  with  growth. 

Roof  snd  floor  and  walla  were  all  of  gold, 
But  osesjrnwa  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof.  ^vnser. 

The  woods  and  desert  caves, 
With  wild  thyme  snd  the  gadding  vine  e'rrgrewis. 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.       Milton,  Lyeklat. 

!  2.  To  rise  above. 
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If  the  binds  be  very  strong,  and  much  er*r- 
grown  the  pole*,  totoc  advise  to  strike  off  UWir 
heads  with  a  long  twitch.  JfrtW. 

r»  Overoro'w.  v.  it*   To  grow  beyond 
the  fit  or  natural  size. 

On  part  of  hb  army,  with  Incredible  laboui 
cat  a  way  thorough  the  thick  and  acergtwit  weed' 
and  to  cmc  to  Solyman. 


.  of  the  7ur*>. 

A  huge  oosrgnMcn  01  wtu  grattDg  in  a  meadow. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own, 
Wlicr-c  fortune  it  not  oocrgrvten.  Suv/f. 

Overgro'wth.  a-  t.  [over  and  'groistk.'] 
Exuberant  growth. 

The  e«rrgr*ir«a  of  mum  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  duwn  the  pale*  and  forts  of  reawn. 
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I  have  this  day  received  your  plain  letter  In 

it  you  lune  oseraouJed  the  whole  affair,  which  ia 
nl  ready  before  the  public  with  all  ite  circumstance*. 

Loutn,  Lett.  iv.  to  IToivarttm,  (1765.) 


Ovbrhe'ad.  adv.  [over  and  head.] 
in  the  zenith  ;  above  in  the 

Lny-rhmd  Ibc  moon 

.Sit.  srbitrcw,  and  nearer  to  the  em 
Wheel*  her  pale 
The  four  sti 


Aloft; 


in  being  the  first  In  an  invention, 
letimea  a  wonderful  avergrouih  in 
riches.  JtacoK. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  orergrotwA  as  inmate  guests 
Too  numerous.  Milton,  P.  L, 

To  Overha'lk.  v.  a.  [over  and  halt.'] 

1.  To  spread  over. 

The  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
eery  wain;  and  now  the  frosty  night 
untie  black  through  heaven  gan  mrriailr. 

Spettmr,  F.  Q. 

2.  To  examine  over  again :  as,  be  over- 
haled  my  account. 

To  Overha'mdlb.*  v.a.  [our-rand  handle.] 
To  mention  too  often. 

You  will  fall  again 


Ten.  and 

To  Overhand,  v.  a.  [over  and  hang.] 
To  jut  over ;  to  impend  over. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect. 
Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfuliy  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'rrhtinx  and  juuy  he,  cjiifcmndod  base.  Sf<nk*j>. 

Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowers. 
Where  flows  the  murmuring  brook,  inviting 
dreams, 

Where  bordering  hasel  orrrhangi  the  streams.  Coy. 

If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  proowntory  that  eeer- 
Aangs  the  sea,  it  is  preferable  loan  assembly.  Pope. 

To  Ovbrha'no.  v.  n.    To  jut  over. 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  iluit  otrrAung 
Sttitl  as  it  rote,  impossible  tociimb.    Milton,  P.  L. 

To  Ovbrha'rdek.  v.  a.  [over  and  harden.] 
To  make  too  hard. 

laying  it  in  the  air,  k  has  acquired  Mich  a 
(hat  it  was  brittle  like  oteraaroVneri  steel. 


Ovbrha'stily.*  adv.  [from  overhatiy.] 
In  too  great  a  hurry. 
Excepting  myself  and  two  or  three  more,  tlia 

HaUu^M^Sto D.*cZrUton,  (1<H8.)  p.  n 
Overha'stiness.*  M.  t.  [from  overhatty.] 
Precipiution ;  too  much  haste. 

Hie  reply  was,  that  it  was  well  if  the  duke't 
jurraauiik'u  did  not  turn  to  bit  diaa 

flerejfry.  Mm.  p.  189. 

OVERHA'STY."  adj.  [over  and  hasty.] 
Too  quick  ;  in  too  great  haste. 

Not  overlmtly  to  cleanse  or  purify. 

Hammond,  H'orb,  nr.  SOS. 

To  Overha'ul.*  v.  a.  [over  and  haul.] 
1.  [A  sea  term.]    To  unfold  or  loosen  an 

assemblage  of  the  tackle. 
«.  To  examine  over  again.    See  To 

Overhale. 


7o  Overhk'AR.  tj.  a.  [over  tnd hear.]  To 
hear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. 

I  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  mrarar  their  conference.  Snoktpeart. 

They  bad  a  full  tight  of  the  Infanta  at  a  mask 
diuuing,  having  orersotra*  two  gentlemen  who 
were  tending  towards  that  sight,  after  whom  they 
pressed.  Wotlon. 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  infonn'd  1  learn, 
And  from  the  parting  angel  uterAeorJ. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

They  were  to  loud  in  their  discourse,  that  a 
blackberry  from  the  next  hedge  overheard  them. 

The  nurse, 

Though  not  tbe  words,  the  murmurs  otvrftrard. 

Tbe  witness,  oDrraeorute  the  word  pillory  re- 
peated, alunlt  sway  privatrly.  Addison. 

To  Ovbrhb'at.  v.a.  [over  and  heat.]  To 
heat  too  much. 

Pleaa'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place, 
And  oerrArorerf  by  tbe  morning  cbese.  Aiduo*. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  tbe  wound, 
before  tbe  patient's  spirits  be  mtrkoaled  with  pain 
or  fever.  IFtMinan- 

To  Overiib'le.*  v.  a.  [over  and  hete.]  To 
cover  over.  See  To  Hrle,  and  To 
Overhale. 

Thy  rude  voice,  that  doth  so  hoarsely  blow, 
Thy  hair,  thy  beard,  thy  wings,  e'erM'd  with  snow. 

H.  J.<nj<'nt  Mayflies  at  Court. 

To  Overhb'nd.  v.  a.  [over  and  hend.]  To 
overtake;  to  reach. 

AU  his  fair  leman,  flying  through  a  brook. 
He  etvrAenl,  nought  moved  with  lier  piteous  look. 

Sptwrr,  F.  Q. 

To  Overjc/y.  v.  a.  [over  and  jot/.]  To 
transport;  to  ravish. 

lie  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  only,  is 
neither  eeeryayed  in  any  great  good  things  of  this 
life,  nor  sorrowful  for  a  little  thing. 

Hp.  Taylor,  Guide  to  Devotion. 
The  bishop,  partly  astonished  and  partly  eter> 
/need  with  these  speeches,  was  struck  into  a  tad 
alienee  for  a  time.  Hayward. 

This  lore- sick  virgin,  ourjoy'd  to  find 
Tbe  boy  alone,  still  follow'd  him  bebiod.,MdW 
Overjo'y.  a.  <-   Transport ;  ecstasy. 

The  mutual  conTreora  that  my  mind  hath  bad. 
Make*  ma  tbe  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms ;  such  at  my  wit  affords. 
And  overjoy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

Mairpeart.  Hen.  VI. 

To  Overla  bour,  v.  a.  [over  and  labour.] 
To  take  too  much  pains  on  any  thing ; 
to  harass  with  toil. 

She  without  noise  will  over-eec 
Hit  children  and  bis  family  j 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  owrtaiour'd,  home.  Jtrydm. 

To  Ovbrla'de.  v-  a.  [over  and  lade.] 
To  overburthen. 

Thus  to  throng  imd  orertade  a  soul 
With  love,  and  men  to  have  a  room  for  tear, 
That  shall  all  that  controul, 
What  it  it  but  to  rear 
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Our  passions  and  our  hopes  on  high, 

That  thence  they  may  descry 

The  noblest  way  how  to  despair  and  die  ?  SutMrng. 

Overla'rok.  turj'.  [oner  and  large.]  Larger 
than  enough. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  overlarge,  and  yet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthnftily. 

tWKrr. 

To  OVERLA'SH.*  v.  n.  [over  and  lath.] 
To  exaggerate.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  over- 
lathingly  a  mean  word,  not  aware  that 
Barrow  had  used  over  lath. 

We  are  not  accountable  for  every  hvjieTbolical 
flash  or  flourish  occurring  in  the  fathers ;  it  being 
well  known  that  they,  in  their  encomiastic  speeches, 
at  orators  are  wont,  following  the  heat  and  gaiety 
of  fancy,  do  sometimes  oeerassn. 

Barnm,  en  the  Pvft't  Supr.  iv.  J  S. 

Ovbrla'shikgly.  orfo.  [over  and  lath.] 
With  exaggeration.  A  mean  word,  now 
obsolete. 

Although  I  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  vmte 
too  eorrtaaanunjjr,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  ia  in 
use  in  two-third  parte  of  the  Inhabited  world,  yet 
I  find  that  it  extendelh  where  tbe  religion  of 
Mahomet  ia  professed. 

To  OVERLAP,  t-.  a.  [. 
1.  To  oppress  by 
power. 

And  i 


Id  fay  ] 
weight 


7Visrr. 

Not  only  that  mercy  which  keepetb  from  being 
aeentind  and  oppreU,  but  mercy  which  aarath  from 
being  touched  with  grievous  mneries.  Jlotdrr. 

When  any  country  ia  oterbid  by  tlie  multitude 
which  live  upon  h,  there  ia  a  natural  necessity 
compelling  it  to  ditburthen  itself,  and  lay  tbe  load 
upon  others.  KaUgh. 

We  praise  the  things  we  bear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  sec  ;  because  we  envy 

selves  instructed  I))  tl:e  one,  slid  cr-trfciuf  by  the 

DlllCr.  H.  ^HJirfl. 

Good  laws  laad  been  antiquated  by  tbe  course 
of  time,  or  overlaid  by  the  corruption  of  manners. 

Xing  CkaHti. 

Our  tins  have  overlaid  our  hopes.  A"mg  Okarinv 
The  strong  Emelrius  came  in  Arcrto's  aid. 
And  Palawan  with  odds  was  overlaid.  Dryiten. 

2.  To  smother  with  too  much  or  too  close 
covering. 

Tbe  new-born  babe*  by  nurses  overlaid.  Dryd. 
S.  To  smother  ;  to  crush  ;  to  overwhelm. 
They  quickly  stifled  and  epenfaid  those  infant 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  town  by  God  in 
their  hearts;  to  that  they  brought  a  voluntary 
d  stupidity  upe 


'Die  god»  Ikhc  ntsdc  your  noble  mind  fur  me, 
And  her  iu*J[iid  w.mt  for  Ptolemy  : 
A  benvy  Inmp  of  earth  without  desire, 
A  heap  of  ashes  that  o Vestry*  your  fire.  Dryden. 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight. 
Exert  their  bradt  from  umU-rneiuJi  the  mass. 
And  upward  shoot.  lh-yden. 

Senton  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion, 
which  scldum  die* ;  though  ii  may  seem  eitin- 
gui^hed  for  a  while,  it  breaks  out  at  toon  at  mit- 
foetuues  have  brought  tbe  man  to  himself.  The 
fire  may  be  covered  ami  cserinist,  but  cannot  be 
entirely  quenched  and  smothered.    Additm,  Spit. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  to  tbe  fund  of  their  own  reason,  ad. 

( by  cocnmcrca  with  books. 


4.  To  cloud ;  to  overcast. 


Phoebus'  golden  I'^ce  it  d 
I  when  a  cloud  lii>  beams 
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5.  To  cover  superficially. 

By  him  prescript  a  sanctuary  ts  fnuri'd 
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Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold.  ifiltm,  P.  L. 

6.  To  join  by  something  laid  over. 
Thou  u«  cropower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  eprrlay. 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss. 

jtfiton,  J».  i. 

Ovbrla'yimo.*  *.  *.  [from  overlay.]  A 
superficial  covering. 

The  overlaying  of  tbctr  chapiters  (wail  of  silver, 
and  all  the  pillar*  of  the  court  were  filleted  with 
ather.  Ewt.  xxxvtii.  17. 

To  Overlr'ap.  v.  a.  [over  and  leap.]  To 
pass  by  a  jump. 

A  step 

On  which  I  must  full  down  or  else  v'crieaji. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Skattimre.  kfacieik. 

In  Tain  did  Nature's  wise  commutd 
Divide  the  waten  from  tho  land  ; 
If  daring  ships  and  men  profane 
Tbe  eternal  fences  overleap. 
And  paw  at  will  the  boundless  deep.  Jhylcn. 

Ovehle'atiieb.  n.t.  lover  and  leather.] 
Tlie  part  of  tlie  shoe  that  covers  the 
foot. 


Tbe  pile  o'crfa 
Surpnik  d  at  once 


\Tlo,.i',i  the 


To  Ovebxe'a  vek.*  v.  a.  lover  and  leave*.] 

1.  To  swell  out  too  much. 

What  then  so  swells  each  limb  ? 
Only  bis  clothes  hare  oaentranta'rf  him. 

JB.  Jonxn,  Epigr.  97. 

2.  To  mix  too  much  with ;  to  corrupt. 

Same  habit,  that  tuo  much  r/erUawni 

Ovkrm'giTt.  ».  s.  {over  and  light.]  Too 
strong  light. 

\  looking  against 


tnakcth  tbe  eyea  dark,  i 
:  the  sun  • 


To  OVF.ItLrVE.  v.a.  [over  and  live.] 
To  live  longer  than  another ;  to  survive ; 
to  outlive. 

Musldoius,  who  •hewed  a  mind  not  to 
Pywx-lc*,  prevailed. 

He  concludn  in  hearty  prayers. 
Hut  ynur  nttrmptt  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite.  Skabpem. 

They  mwrtiresf  that  envy,  and  bad  their  pardons 

To  Ovebli've.  v.  n.   To  livo  too  long. 

Why  do  I  Mvrftre  t 
Why  am  I  tnock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen 'd  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?  When,  P.  U 

Overli'vek.  a.  s.  [from  overlive.]  Sur- 
vivor; that  which  lives  longest. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  both 
the  kings'  lives,  and  the  enernW  of  them. 

Baarn,  Hen.  VII. 

To  Ovirlo'ad.  h.  a.  [over  and  load.]  To 
burthen  with  too  much. 

The  memory  of  youth  is  charged  and  aver- 
landed,  and  all  they  learn  in  mcer  jargon.  F often. 

Meu  overloaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit  • 
The  rich  may  be  polite,  hut.  oh  !  'tis  sad, 
To  say  you're  curious,  when  we  swear  you're  mad. 

Overlo'no.  adj.  [oner  and  long.]  Too 
long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  urxtury,  in 
mak;nr,  my  periods  ftnd  parentheses  vatrlonp. 

[Befit. 

To  OVERLO'OK.  v.  a.  [tw  and  look.) 
1.  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 

VOL.  II. 


lire  sijtlit, 
delight. 

Ifrytku. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  same  respect  to  him,  at  if 
he  were  alive,  and  overlooking  ray  paper  while  I 
write.  Dryden. 

2.  To  view  fully  ;  to  peruse. 

Would  I  had  .'erW'd  title  Icier. 

3.  To  superintend ;  to  over-see 

He  was  present  in  person  to  overtook  the  magis- 
trates, end  to  oveiawe  those  subject*  with  the 
terror  of  his  aword.  Sfmter. 

In  tbe  greater  out-parishes  many  of  tbe  poor 
pariahioncrs  through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want 
of  some  heedful  eye  to  overtook  them,  (iraunl. 

■f*  To  review. 

Tbe  time  and  eere  that  are  required, 
To  cvertVwr  and  file,  and  polish  well, 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil.  Botcommon. 

5.  To  pass  by  indulgently. 
This  part  of  good-nature  which  consists  in  the 

and  overlooking  of  faults,  is  to  be  ex. 
only  in  doing  ourselves  justice  in  tbe 
ordinary  commerce  of  life.  Addmin. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  tliat  God  will  over  hoi  such 
high  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  pardon  offences 
committed  against  the  plarrt  convictions  of  can- 
science.  Bogeri. 

6.  To  neglect ;  to  slight. 

Of  the  two  relations,  Christ  overlooked  the 
meaner,  and  denominated  them  solely  from  tbe 
more  honourable.  Svutk. 

To  mW  the  entertainment  before  him,  and 
languish  for  that  which  He*  out  of  the  way,  is 
sickly  and  serrile.  Collier. 

■  of  our  poet  Lsureat  should  not  be 
jldduon. 

ReUgiooa  fear,  when  produced  by  just  appre- 
hension of  a  dirinc  power,  naturally  mWi 
all  human  greatness  that  stands  in 


of  mankind,  overlooking  those 
solid  blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  their 
hearts  u|xm  somewhat  tbey  wans.  jttterbury. 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgements  they  pass 
on  adreraity  and  prosperity.  Tbe  temptations 
that  attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and 
dread  at  a  distance ;  but  tbey  have  no  apprehen- 
sions of  tbe  dangerous  consequences  of  the  latter. 

Alleriury. 

OvERLo'oKER.f  n.  t.  [over  and  look.']  The 
original  word  signifies  an  overlooker,  or 
one  who  stands  higher  than  his  fellows 
and  overlooks  them.  WaUt. 

The  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers, 
aoerlitokcri,  anil  watchmen  nvrr  the  fWk  of  Christ. 
Bp.  ofC/ncketier,  Tvx>  Seem.  (1576,)  E.  6. 

God  then  is  present,  and  his  angel  teeth  thee  : 
O  wicked  and  dam  pried  man,  if  thou  contemn* 

trod**..  Or.  Unvmnt,  (1376.)  I.  i.  b. 
Ovbrloop.  n.  t.   The  same  with  orlop. 


In 

we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  overloopv  are 
raised  commonly  from  Uie  water  ;  to  wit,  between 
the  lower  pert  of  the  port  and  the  sea.  Rategli . 
To  Overlo've.*  v.a.  lover  and  love.] 
To  prize  or  value  too  much. 

I  cannot  so  otvrfVw  this  issue  of  my  own  brain, 
as  to  hold  it  worthy  of  your  ntajeaty's  judicious 
ryes.  Bp.  Hall,  Dedic. 

O'vkrline&s.*  n.t.  [from  overly. ]  Care- 
leisness ;  superficiulness. 

We  lament  the  orerlmen  nf  preaching  ;  many 

by  trite  and  Ul>  pertinent  diwoursn,  without 
method. 

Ualerhonie,  Aped. far  Learn,  (1633,)  p.  SSI. 

CVERLY.*  adj.  [ouenlice,  Saxon,  ncgli- 
gently.  This  U  also  o  Scottish  adjective ; 


and  Dr.  Jamieson,  noticing  it,  observes 
that  overly  must  have  been  formerly 
used  in  English,  as  8omner  mentions  it 
in  rendering  the  Saxon  word.   I  will 
satisfy  him,  that  it  was  a  verv  common 
though  Dr.  Johnson  has  wholly 
it.]    Careless;  negligent i 
.  slight. 

The  courteous  citiaen  bade  me  to  bit  feast, 
'ith  hollow  words,  and  overly  rcriuest. 

Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  iii.  3. 
Not  fearing  the  frowns  of  that  merry  host,  she 
thrusts  herself  into  Simon's  bouse  to  find  Jesus. 

Bp.  Halt,  Cmtempl  B.  4. 
A  kind  of  overly  desire. 

Mounlagu,  Ajip.  to  Can.  p.  317. 
Not  to  content  themaeleee  with  a  slight  and 
overly  examination.  Sanierton,  Sernu  Prof.  p.  61. 

Overma'sted.    adj.    lover  and  matt.] 
Having  too  much  most. 

Cloanthus  better  tnann'd,  pursu'd  him  fast. 
But  his  a'ermmted  galley  check'd  Ms  haste. 

Dryden. 

To  Overmaster,  v.  a.  lover  and  matter.] 
To  subdue ;  to  govern. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'rrsntules-  it  as  you  may.       Sknkmare,  Hamlet. 
So  sleeps  a  pilot,  whote  poor  bark  la  prest 
a  mtrcUess  a'rrirsaat'rmg  ware. 


They  are  overmoMered  with  a  score  c 
the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  i 
with  all  the  rapines  and  sfolenccs. 

Aft/test  m  Education. 

To  Overma'tch.  v.  a.  lover  and  natch.] 
To  be  too  powerful;  to  conquer;  to 
oppress  by  superior  force. 

1  lave  scs-n  s  iwnn 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  overmolclnng  waves, 

Skaktpeart. 

8et  from  im^'er^^d1^^^^  aid. 

SkalajKWt. 

Assist,  Its!  I,  who  erM 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  eiennarcA'd. 

3/iEiert,  P.  R. 

How  great  soever  our  curiosity  be,  our  rices* 
is  greater,  and  does  not  only  overmatek,  Imt  tup- 
plant  it.  Decay  of  Ckr.  Piety. 

He  from  that  length  of  time  dire  unwm  drew, 
Of  English  tvermatck'd,  and  Dutch  too  strong, 
Who  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue. 

•DryoVn. 

It  moves  ovr  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 
Shoe  Id  vtwrmrrtc*  the  most,  and  match  -he  best. 

Dryden. 

Overma'tch.  ».  i.  lover  and  match.]  One 
of  superior  powers ;  one  not  to  be  over- 
come. 

Spain  is  no  overmatch  for  Rngland,  by  that 
which  leadeth  all  men;  that  is,  experience  and 


Ere  ws.  h„ 

And  nssh,  beta 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope 


M 

treigli'd 
It  or  his  own. 
HOlim,  P.  ti. 
In  a  little  lime  there  will  scarce  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an 
ecermatdl  for  an  Irish  priest.  Additan,  Freeholder. 

To  Ovebme'asure.*  v.  a.  lover  and  in«a- 
largely. 

An  argument,  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes 
to  hsre  m  their  band,  to  die  end,  that  neither  by 
oirrmemnrmg  their  forces  they  lcv*c  tlmnselses  in  ' 
vain  enterprises ;  nor,  on  the  other  tide,  by  t 
descend  to  fearful  and  i 
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Overme'asure.  n.  s.  [over  and  meaiure."] 
Something  given  over  the  due  measure. 
To  Overmi'x.  v.  a.  [over  and  mix/)  To 
mix  with  too  much. 
Those  things  those  parti  o"er-nd»,  no  joyi  (hall 
know, 

Or  little  pleasure  opermixt  with  woe.  Creech. 

O'vermost.  adj.  [over and  wort.]  Highest; 
over  the  rest  in  authority.  Ainsworth. 

OvermTckle.*  adj.  [over  and  mickle ; 
Saxon,  o;e|imicel.]  Overmuch  :  a  com- 
mon word  in  the  north  of  England. 

Ovbrmo'dest.*  adj.  [over  and  modest.] 
Too  bashful ;  too  reserved. 

Ie  »  the  courtier's  rule,  that  wermotlett  suitors 
seldom  speed.  Haiti,  Item.  p.  143. 

OVERMU'CH.  adj.  [over  and  much.'] 
Too  much  ;  more  than  enough. 

It  was  the  cuttorn  of  those  former  ago.  In  their 
ovcrmuti  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first  authors  of 
any  useful  discovery  among  me  number  of  their 
godi.  ITilUns. 

An  wfrmuch  u*e  of  salt,  beside*  that  it  occasion* 
thirst  and  overmuch  drinking,  ha*  other  ill  effect*. 

Ovebmu'ch.  adv.  In  too  great  a  degree. 
Tlw  fault  which  we  find  in  them  it,  that  they 
overmudt  abridge  the  church  of  tier  power  iu  thc*e 
thing*.  Whereupon  lliry  re-charge  us,  at  if  in 
these  tiling*  we  gave  the  cliun-b  a  liberty  wbirii  bath 
no  liniita  or  bound*.  Hooter. 
Perhaps 

I  alio  erred,  in  etemutes  admiring 

What  seern'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 

No  ceil  durst  attempt  the*.  Mtom,  P.  L. 

Deject  not  then  to  awrmaeh  thyself. 
Who  hart  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides. 

Hilton,  &.  A. 

Overmu'ch.  *».  s.   More  than  enough. 

By  attributing  overmuch  to  things 
Less  eieeilent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'at. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

With  respect  to  the  blessings  the  world  enjoys, 
eren  good  men  may  ascribe  swmucA  to  themselves, 

Cms 

Ovkrmo'ciiness.  n.  s.  [from  overmuch.] 
Exuberance ;  superabundance.  A  word 
not  used,  nor  elegant. 

There  are  words  that  do  at  much  raise  a  style, 
it;  supcrlatioo  and  oner. 
It  may  be  shore  faith,  hut 
It.  Jonson.  Mteoveries. 

To  Overmu'ltitcjt>e.«  v.  a.   [over  and 
mnltitude.]    To  exceed  in  number. 
Nature  —  would  be  surebarg'd  with  her  own 
weight. 

And  strangled  in  her  waste  fertility ; 

Thj  earth  cumber'd,  and  the  wing'd  air  dark'd 

with  plumes, 
The  herds  would  overmuUitud*  their  lords. 

Milton,  Cdssbij. 

Oversi'ght.  n.  s.  [over  and  night.  This 
seems  to  be  used  by  Shalupeare  as  a 
noun,  but  by  Addison  more  properly, 
as  I  have  before  placed  it,  as  a  noun 
with  a  preposition.]  Night  before  bed- 
time. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  overnight, 
She  might  have  been  o'rrta'en.  Shnitpctm, 

Will  confesses  Unit  for  half  his  life  hit  head 
ached  every  morning  wilh  reading  men  overnight. 

,//th  .<-,'<. 

To  Overka'me.  v.  a.  [over  and  name.] 
To  name  in  a  series. 

Or? r tin trie  tbcm  j  Aticl  sU  thou  n sit?) Ml  lti0n  1 
•  will  describe  mem.       Shatspeirre,  Merck,  of  Tew. 

To  Overno'ise.*  v.  a.  [over  and  rtowc.] 
To  overpower  by 


office.] 


im. 


What  hive  my  Scyllas  and  my  8yrtes  i 
When  these  they  overpass,  and  those  they  i 


No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares ; 
No  mirth  or  musick  attentats?  your  fears.  Cowley. 

To  Oveko'ffice.  v.  a.  [over  and 
To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  office. 

This  might  be  the  pale  of  a  politician  which  this 
**i  overofflctt.  ShoJhtpeart,  Ilr.mlet. 

OvERorri'ctous.  adj.  [over  and  officious.] 
Too  busy ;  too  importunate. 

This  is  an  onerqfflcious  truth,  and  is  always  at  a 
man's  heels ;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  be  must 
take  notice  of  it.  Collier  en  Reason. 

To  Overpa'int.*  v.  a.  [over  and  paint.] 
To  colour  or  describe  too  strongly. 
Him  whom  no  verse  Merjaoinir.  A 

To  Overpa'sk.  v.  a.  [over  and  pats.] 

1.  To  cross. 

I  stood  on  a  wide  river** bank, 
Which  I  must  needs  o'erjiaa, 
When  on  a  sudden  Torrismond  iivpcar'd, 
Oare  me  liis  band,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er. 

Jhyden. 
done, 
shun? 
Vryrien. 

2.  To  overlook  ;  to  pass  with  disregard. 

The  complaint  about  psalm*  and  hymns  might 
oa  well  be  overpast  without  any  answer,  as  it  is 
without  any  cause  brought  forth.  Hooker. 

I  read  the  satire  lliou  colitlest  first. 
And  laid  aside  the  rest,  and  owrriaJt, 
And  swore,  I  tbougln  the  writer  was  accurst, 
That  hi*  first  satire  had  not  been  bis  last. 

J/ar»iu;t-*K. 

Remember  that  Pdlean  cooquerour, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  tbe  east 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  ooerpaa'tL 

Milton,  P.  R. 

3.  To  omit  in  a  reckoning. 

Arithmetical  progression  demonstrate  how  fast 
mankind  would  incr**w,osrrp«i>jiit£  as  miraculous 
though  indeed  natural,  that  eiampt*  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years,  from  seventy  to  silty  tbojsnrKi  flMr 
men.  Ralegh. 
4-.  To  omit ;  not  to  receive ;  not  to  com- 
prise. 

If  the  grave  of  him  which  saveth  overpass  some, 
so  that  the  prayer  of  the  church  for  them  be  not 
received,  this  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  judge- 
ments of  righteousness.  Hooter. 

adj.    [from  overpast.] 

by  now?  — 


1  o'crptut. 


Overpa'st.  part. 
(xonci  l,a4t^ 


That  thou  hast  wi 


To  Ovekpa'v.  v.  a.  [over  and  pat/.]  To 
reward  beyond  the  price. 

Take  this  purse  of  gold, 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  wiH  orcr,.,,,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.  ShaJbpeore. 

Vou  have  yourself  your  kindness  iwrrrwtd, 
He  ream  to  oblige  who  Can  upbraid.  Dryden, 
Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hesr  thy  lover's  strains, 
And  with  one  heavenly  smile  o'erpay  bis  pains? 

Prior. 

To  Overpe'er.  v.  a.  [over  and  peer.]  To 
overlook  ;  to  hover  above.  It  is  now 
out  of  use. 

The  ocean  otvvrirrrui;  of  his  list, 
Eat*  not  the  Bat*  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
U'erbears  your  officers.         Shahspem,  Hamlet. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Do  otvrpeer  tbe  petty  traffickers, 
Tltat  curt'sy  to  tbam,  do  them  reverence.  Shaksft. 

Mountainous  error  would  be  loo  highly  beapt. 
For  truth  to  o'erpecr.  fflaasjwirr,  Coriol. 
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Thus  yield'  the  cedar  to  tbe  an'*  edge. 
Whose  top  branch  overpter'd  Jon's  spreading;  Irer, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  hunt  winter's  powerful  wind. 

SkoJtnxart. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  oeerjiemxt; 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifi- 
cations of  the  other  to  landward.  Sandys,  Jnrney. 

To  Overpe'rcu.  v.  a.   [over  and  perch.] 
To  fly  over. 
With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erpereh  these 
walls 

For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.  Shohpeanr. 
To  Overpi'cture.*    v.  a.     [over  and 
picture.]    To  exceed  the  representation 
or  picture. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'erpittHring  that  Venus  where  we  see 
Hie  fancy  outwork  nature. 

ShoJttptort,  Anl.  and  Clean. 

O'verplus.  n.  s.  [over  and  plus.]  Surplus ; 
what  remains  more  than  sufficient. 

Some  other  sinners  there  are,  from  which  chat 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise. 

Hooter,  Crc  Pol.  Prtf. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
overplus  remained  Mill  in  tbe  mortar.  I.  Estrange. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report,  that  this 
gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  tbe  overplus  of 
a  great  fortune.  Mdison. 

To  Overfly',  v.  a.  [over  and  ply.]  T* 
employ  too  laboriously. 

W  hat  support*  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  litem  ocerpt/d, 
In  liberty'*  defence.  Hilton,  Sonnet. 

To  Overpo'ise.  v.  a.  [over  and  poise.} 
To  outweigh. 

Whether  cripples  who  have  lost  their  thighs 
will  float ;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their 
bodies,  which  arc  in  others  averpoisedby  the  binder 
legs;  we  have  not  made  experiment. 

Beaten,  Vutf.  Err. 
The  scale 

O'erpau'd  by  darkness,  lets  the  night  prevail ; 
Ana  day,  that  lengtbeo'd  in  the  summer's  height, 
Shorteos  till  winter,  and  is  lost  in  night.  Oreol. 

Overpo'ise.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]  Pre- 
ponderant weight. 

Horace,  in  hi*  first  and  second  book  of  odes, 
was  nil  I  rising,  but  came  not  to  hi*  meridian  till 
the  third.  After  which  his  judgement  was  ™ 
ewrjjotsf  to  his  imagination.  He  grew  too  cautious 
to  be  bold  enough,  for  lie  descended  iu  hit  fourth 
by  slow  degrees.  Drydem. 

Some  overpoise  at  sway,  by  turns  they  share. 
In  pcacv  the  jK-ttjtie,  and  the  prince  in  war.  Dryd. 

To  Overpo'lish.*  v.  a.  [over  and  polish.] 
To  finish  too  nicely. 

A  judicious  ear  would  he  offended  with  a  style 
ottrrpokshed.  BlaetvaO,  Sac.  Close,  i.  85. 

Overpo'kderous.*  adj.  [over  and  pon- 
derous.]   Too  weighty;  too  depressing. 

Neither  can  I  think  that,  so  reputed  and  no  va- 
lued as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit 
and  dtvrjWHcfiYotu  argument.  Mitten  on  SoWa/wn. 

To  Overpo'st."  v.  a.  [over  and  post.]  To 
get  quickly  over. 

You  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet 
o'rrtmwrn'  that  action.     Shattp.  Hen.  IV.  V.  II. 
To  Overpo'wer.  v.  a.  [over  and  ptnaer.] 
To  be  predominant  over;  to  oppress  by 
superiority. 

Now  in  danger  trv'd,  now  known  in  arm* 
Not  to  be  overpower  d.  Mut^n,  P.  I.. 

At  much  light  voerpowrs  the  eye,  so  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  arc  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light. 
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JU'iuon  allows  none  Ic  be  confident,  but  him 
only  vrbo  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  things, 
and  an  do  all  thing*;  and  can  neither  be  surprised 
nor  wrivueredL  South. 

Altar  the  death  of  Crastue,  Pompey  found  him- 
self outwitted  by  ('tsar ;  be  broke  with  him,  anr- 
pvwend  him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  nan;  unjust 
decrees  to  pass  sgainstbim.  Dryden,  Ded.  to  jEn. 

The  lustoriaa*  make  these  mountains  tbt  stand- 
ards of  the  rite  of  the  water;  which  they  could 
never  have  been,  bad  the;  not  been  standing,  when 
it  did  to  rise  and  oivrpouer  tbe  earth. 

Woodward,  Not*  Hist* 

Inspiration  is,  when  such  an  wrr/Mwrruur  im- 
presrioo  of  an;  proposition  is  made  upon  tbe  mind 
by  God  himself,  that  giro  a  convincing  and  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  iL 

Wattt,' Logic*. 

To  OvEHpaK'ss.f  v.  a.  [over  and press.] 
1.  To  bear  upon  with  irresistible  force; 
to  overwhelm  ;  to  crush. 

Having  an  excellent  horse  under  him,  when  be 
was  averjrnted  by  some,  be  avoided  iben.  Sidney. 
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And  eoerjrrtud  whole  legion*  weak  with  sin. 

Rucun  man. 

When  a  prince  enters  on  a  war,  he  ought  :n»- 
mruly  to  comidcr  whether  hi*  coffers  be  full,  Id* 
people  rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not 
overprtued  with  many  burthensome  taxes.  Swifl. 

2.  To  overcome  by  entreaty  ;  to  press  or 

persuade  too  much. 
To  Ovrrpri'zb.  v.  a.    [over  and  prut.] 

To  value  at  too  high  price. 

Parent*  overprice  thev  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  v.tpour*  of  atTec:iiin.  W'uUnii, 

OvBBPRo'MfTttMs.*  it.  *.  [over  and 
promptness.]    Hastiness;  precipitation. 

[There  is]  an  eeerprora/iineii  in  many  young 
men,  who  desire  to  be  counted  men  of  valour  and 
resolution,  upon  every  slight  occasion  to  raise  a 
quarrel,  and  admit  of  no  other  means  of  onto]  x»inj; 
and  ending  it  but  by  sword  and  single  combat. 

Hole*,  Seem,  on  Butts,  first-  p.  71. 

Ovehqui'etkkss.*  it.  **•  [over  and  quiet- 
ness.]  A  state  of  too  much  quiet. 

To  strenuous  minds  there  is  an  inquietude  in 
ceeiYtttr/aru,  and  no  Isboriousncss  in  labour. 

Brest*,  Or.  Mar.  i.  S3. 

Overra'nk.  adj.  [over  and  rank.]  Too 
rank. 

It  produce*  oeerrtmt  bind*.     Mortimer,  Butt. 

To  Ovbrra'tb.  v.  a.  [over  and  rate.]  To 
rate  at  too  much. 

While  vain  show*  sod  scene*  you  overrate, 
'Ti*  to  be  fear'd,  — — — 
That  a*  a  tire  the  former  house  o'erttucw, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  lh»  new. 

Dryden. 

To  avoid  tbe  temptations  of  poterty ,  it  concerns 
us  not  to  enrmuv  the  coavenlendes  of  our  station, 
arid  in  L^tirnjitin^  the  proportion  lit  for  us,  to  fix  it 
rather  low  than  high ;  for  our  desires  wlU  be  pro- 
portioned to  our  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  and  our 
temptation]  to  our  desires.  Rogers. 

To  OVERRE  ACH,  v.  a.  [over  and  reach.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

Tbe  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas, 
l  and  surmount  all  wind*  and  cloud*. 

Mrs/egh. 

i  hundred  yesrs  sftee  (he  earth  was  made, 
it  was  overflowed  in  a  deluge  of  water  in  such  ex- 
cess, that  tbe  floods  owrrreoeJIerf  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Burnet. 

2.  To  deceive ;  to  go  beyond  ;  to  circum- 
vent. A  sagacious  man  is  said  to  have 
a  long  reach. 


I  have  laid  ray  brain  in  tbe  sun  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  mrrrearA- 
img.  ShnJtrpcare. 

Shame  to  bo  overcome,  or  eixrreacs'it. 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite. 

Milton,  P.  L. 
A  man  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  cvemoeh'd  where  lei 
To  salve  his  credit,  and  for  rery  spite 
Still  will  be  tempting  bim  who  foils  him  Mill. 

.  Millar,,  P.  R. 
There  is  no  pleaaanter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
1  anntl>er 


What  more  cruel  than  man,  if 
able  by  fraud  to  overreach,  or  byj 


be  i 


himself 


L' Estrange. 

PorUdding  oppression, 
reaching  one  another,  pcrfidiousncss  and  treachery 

TWotson. 

We  may  no  more  sue  for  them  than  we  can  tell 
a  lie,  or  swear  an  unlawful  oath,  or  overreach  in 
their  cause,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  trarsgrcssibn. 

Eetllevorth. 

Such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  tame, 
by  which  many  vicious  men  are  oierreudW,  and 
engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations  in  a 

Addismv,  Spec). 

John  had  got  an  impression  that  Lewis  was  so 
deadly  cunning  a  man,  that  he  was  afraid  to 
venture  himself  alone  with  him ;  at  last  he  took 
heart  of  grace ;  let  him  come  up,  quoth  be,  it  is 
but  sticking  to  my  point,  and  be  can  never  user- 
reach  me.  Hut.  of  John  Bull. 

To  Ovkrrr'ach.  v.  r.  A  horse  is  said  to 
overreach,  when  he  brings  his  hinder 
feet  too  far  forwards,  and  strikes  his 
toes  against  his  fore  shoes. 

Farrier's  Did. 
Ovkrrs'acuer.  n.t.  [from  overreach.]  A 

cheat ;  a  deceiver. 
To  Ovrrrk'ad.  o.  a.  [over  and  read.]  To 
peruse.  • 

The  content*  of  tltis  is  the  return  of  the  duke ; 
you  shall  anon  etvrraad  it  at  your  pleasure. 

Shahtj  evrrr. 

To  Overrk'd.  v.  a.  [over  and  red.]  To 
smear  with  red. 

Prick  thy  (ace  and  averred  thy  fear. 
Thou  lily-liver 'd  boy.  SheJupeare,  Macbeth. 

To  Overri'de.*  v.  a.  [over  and  ride.] 

1.  To  ride  over. 

The  carter  overriden  by  Ids  cart, 
Under  tbe  whele  he  lay  ful  low  adowne. 

Chaucer,  JCn.  Tale, 

2.  To  ride  too  much:  as,  the  horse  was 
overridden. 

To  Ovbrri'pbk.  v.  a 
To  make  too  ripe. 

lord,  like  wempen'd  corn. 
•    Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

Shaktjteare. 

To  Ovrrro'ast.  v.  o.  [over  and  roast.] 
To  roast  too  much. 


[over  end  ripen.] 


Why  droops  my  1 
Hanging  the  head  i 


of  us  did  fast. 


feed  it  with 

Sh  nJcspcc  re  • 

To  OVERRULE,  v.  a.  [over  and  rule.] 
1.  To  influence  with  predominant  power; 
to  be  superior  in  authority. 

Which  humour  percsiring  to  waiinfi  me,  I 
strave  against  it,  Sidney. 

That  which  the  church  by  bar  ecclesiastical 
authority  shall  probably  think  and  desire  to  be 
true  or  good,  must  in  congruity  of  reason  ferrule 
all  other  inferior  arguments  whatweser.  H*J,rr. 

Kxcept  our  own  private,  and  but  probable 
rtsvohuions  be  by  the  law  of  public!,  deu-rmin- 
sjasd^we  .,,,.L  ,„,,  „:i  ,,,, 
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What  if  they  be  such  *s  will  be  overruled  with 
some  one,  whom  they  dare  not  displease  ?  tChtigrfi. 

His  passion  and  animosity  overruled  his  con- 
science. Clarendon. 

A  wise  man  shall  overrule  his  stars,  and  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  his  own  content,  than  all 
the  consolations  and  planets  of  the  firmament. 

Taylor. 

He  is  acted  by  a  passion  which  absolutely  user- 
rulet  bim ;  and  so  can  no  more  recover  himself, 
than  a  bowl  rolling  down  an  bill  stop  itself  in  the 
midst  of  its  career.  South. 

"Tis  temerity  for  men  to  venture  their  lives 
upon  unequal  encounters ;  unless  where  they  nrr 
obliged  by  an  overruling  impulse  of  comarnce 
and  duty.  L' Estrange. 

A  man  may,  by  tbe  influence  of  an  overruling 
planet,  be  inclined  lo  lust,  and  yet  by  the  force  of 
reason  overcome  that  bad  influence.  Sajfl. 

2.  To  govern  with  high*  authority;  to 
superintend. 

V*  bcrcfore  does  he  not  now  come  forth  and 
openly  arerrule,  as  in  other  mailers  he  is  ac- 
customed ?  Bayvard. 

3.  To  supersede :  as  in  law  to  overrule  a 
plea,  is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  farthings 
a  Cornish  acre,  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knigbtN 
fee.  But  this  rale  is  overruled  to  a 
quantity,  according  to  the 


Overru'i.br.»  n.s.  [over  wad  ruler.]  Di- 
rector; govcrnour. 

Then  did  proof,  the  nrerniirT  of  opinions,  make 
manifest  that  all  these  are  but  serving  sciences. 

Sidnsy.Dtr.vfPocy. 

To  OVERRUN,  v.  a.  [*ver  and  run.] 

1.  To  harass  by  incursions  ;  to  ravage;  to 

rove  over  in  a  hostile  manner. 
Those  barbarous  nations  that  overran  tbe  world, 

pos-.cs>crl  those  dominions,  whereof  they  are  now 

so  called. 

Till  the  tosr,  she  shed 
Like  envious  floods  eVrran  her  lovely  face, 
She  wast' 


They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  rjMiqucst  far  and  wide,  to  orerruis 
Large  countries,  and  in  Held  great  battles  win, 
Great  cilias  by  assault.  Afi&vn,  P.  H. 

The  nine 

Their  fainting  foes  to  ihamefu)  flight  compellU, 
And  with  resistless  force  o'errvii  the  iscld. 

Dryden. 

Gustarus  Adolphua  could  not  enter  this  part  of 
tbe  empire  after  baring  oecrr**  most  of  the  rest. 


2.  To  outrun;  to  pass  behind. 

Pyrocies  being  come  to  sislrsm,  overrun  his  ags- 
ingrowth,  strength,  and  all  things  following  it, 
that  not  Musidorus  could  perform  any  action  on 
bone  or  foot  more  strongly,  or  deliver  that 
strength  more  nimbly,  or  become  tbe  delivery 
more  gracefully,  or  employ  all  more  virtuously.  ' 


We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness,  tliat  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  afvrrttntutt^.  S&iAtutarr,  Hen.  VI Ji. 

Abinsax  ran  by  tbe  way  of  the  plain,  and  sterna* 
Cuabi.  2  Sam.  xviii.  13. 

Galilatua  ttotetb,  that  if  an  upen  trough,  wherein 
water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water  can 
follow,  the  water  ^thereth  upon  an  heap  towards 
the  binder  cod,  where  the  motion  began ;  which 
he  supposetb,  holding  tbe  motion  of  the  earth  to 
be  tbe  cause  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
I  tbe  earth  ots-rrsmitela  IT 
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3.  To  overspread;  to  cover  all  over. 

With  an  otrrruiiiuitr  flood  be  will  make  »n 
utter  end  of  die  pl*cc.  Xah  i.  8- 

This  disposition  of  the  part*  of  the  earth,  show* 
us  the  footsteps  of  Mine  kind  of  ruin  which 
happened  in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  «ic  time  a 
general  flood  of  waters  would  necessarily  awrrun 
the  whole  earth.  Burnet. 

His  lean  defne'd  the  surface  of  the  well. 
And  now  the  lowly  face  hut  half  appears, 
O'emm  with  wrinkle*  and  deforrad  wiUi  tear*. 

4.  To  mischief  by  great  number*;  to 
pe»ter. 

To  flatter  foolish  tmeu  into  a  hope  of  life  where 
there  is  none,  is  much  die  tame  with  betraying 
people  into  an  opinion,  that  they  an  in  a  virtuous 
and  happy  state,  when  they  arc  orerrwn  with 
passion  and  drowned  in  their  lusts.  I.'Ettrang?, 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this 
industrious  animal,  Egypt  would  be  orcrrmi  with 
crocodiles.  Additon. 

Such  provision  made,  that  a  country  should  not 
want  springs  as  were  convenient  for  it ;  nor  be 
ecemiis  with  them,  and  afford  little  or  nothing 
else;  but  a  supply  every  where  suitable  to  tint 
necessities  of  each  climate  and  region  of  the  globe. 

Woodward,  Xat.  Hut. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  down. 

6.  Among  printers,  to  be  obliged  to 
change  the  disposition  of  the  lines  and 
words  in  correcting,  by  reason  of  the 


To  Overhu'j*.  v.  «.   To  overflow ;  to  be 
more  than  full. 

Though  you  have  left  me, 
Yet  still  my  soul  o'crrtmi  with  fondness  towards 
you.  Smith. 
Cattle  in  iodotures  shall  always  have  fresh 


Sptrwr, 

OvERmr'jiNER.*  n.  i.   {over  and  runner.] 
One  who  roves  over  in  a  hostile  manner. 

Vandal  o\ 


/W«w,  Luc.  Potih.  (IM9.)  p.  83. 

O'vrrsea.*  adj.  [over  and  tea.']  Foreign ; 
from  beyond  seas. 

Some  far  journied  gentlemen,  at  their  return 
home,  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  forrvin  apparel, 
so  they  will  powder  their  talke  with  owrara 
language.       WlUan,  Arte  tfRktt.  (I S.>3,)  B.  3. 

To  OVEttSE'E.  v.  a.  lover  and  see.] 
1 .  To  superintend ;  to  overlook. 
He  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame, 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oeerser.  Spatter. 
She  without  noise  will  ouenee 


His  children  and  hit  family.  linrfrn. 

pass  by  unheeded  ;  to 


t.  To  overlook  ;  to 
omit. 

1  who  resolve  to  njertee 
No  lucky  opportunity, 
Witl  go  to  council  to  advise 

Which  way  to  encounter,  or  surprise.  Hwiibrat. 

Overse'em.  jnrt.   [from  oversee.]  Mis- 
Utken;  deceived. 

A  common  received  crrour  is  never  utterly 
overUu-own,  till  such  times  at  wc  go  from  signs 
unto  causes,  and  shew  some  wenifct  root  or 
fountain  thereof  common  unto  all,  wlictvlry  it  nvsy 
clearly  appear  how  it  liatli  come  to  pass  Hut  so 
many  have  been  overteen.  Hooker. 

Such  overseers,  as  the  overseen  of  this  building, 
would  be  so  awards  as  to  make  that  which  is 
narrower,  contain  that  which  is  larger.  JLJytlay. 

They  rather  observed  what  he  had  done  aud 
suuercd  for  the  king  and  for  his  country,  without 
farther  enquiring  what  he  bad  omitted  to  do,  or 
bus  oirrwcn  in  doing.  i  Oirrndon. 

Ovekse'eh.  u.  s.  [from  oversee] 
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1.  One  who  overlooks;  a  superintendent. 

There  are  in  tba  world  certain  voluntary  over- 
seen of  all  books,  whose  censure  would  fidl  sharp 
on  us.  Hooker. 

Jvhiel  and  Aiariah  were  oraraerrl  unto  Co- 
noniah.  iChron.  xxxi.  13. 

To  entertain  a  guest,  with  what  a  care, 
Would  be  his  household  ornaments  prepare ; 
Harass  his  servants,  and  aa  o' enter  stand. 
To  keep  them  working  with  a  threatening  wand. 
Clean  all  my  plate,  Ise  cries.  lh-y\lm. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the 
parochial  provision  for  the  poor. 

The  churchwardens  and  osvrana-j  of  tie  poor 
might  find  it  possible  to  discharge  their  duties, 
whereas  now  in  the  greater  outparishes  many  of 
the  poorer  parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish 
fur  want  of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. 

Grm.nl,  Btltt  Mortality. 

To  Overse't.  xi.  a.  {over  and  set.] 

1.  To  turn  bottom  upwards;  to  throw  off 
tlie  basis ;  to  subvert. 

The  tempests  met, 
TbesniLnrs  mitsti-r'd,  and  the  ship  o'eraer.  Dryden. 

It  is  forced  through  the  hiatuses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the 
sea  into  horrible  perturbation,  even  when  there  is 
not  the  least  breath  of  wind ;  otvrvffia£  ships  in 
the  harbours,  and  sinking  them.  Woodward. 

Would  the  confederacy  eaert  itself,  as  much  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  do  for  their  defence,  we 
might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  our 

Adduon  on  tie  War. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  regularity. 

His  action  against  Catiline  ruined  the  consul, 
when  it  saved  the  city ;  for  it  so  swelled  his  soul, 
that  ever  afburwarde  it  was  apt  to  be  etwnrt  with 
vanity.  Dryden. 

To  Overse't.  v.  n.  To  fall  off  the  basis ; 
to  turn  upside  down.  * 

Part  of  the  weight  w  U 1  be  under  tbe  asle.tree, 
which  will  so  fax  counterpoise  what  is  above  it, 
that  it  will  very  much  prevent  the  ourtettinf. 

To  Oversha'de.  t».  a.  [over  and  shade.] 
To  cover  with  any  thing  that  causes 
darkness. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o'enkadet  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  bears  us.  Shaksfeart. 

No  great  and  mighty  subject  might  eclipse  or 
ovenfcade  the  imperial  power.  Room. 

If  a  wood  of  knives  orrAadc  tbe  tree, 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  tbe  threshing-floor, 
For  empty  chaJf  and  straw  will  be  thy  store. 

Dryden. 

Should  we  mis  our  friendly  talk, 
0" trihndtd  in  that  favourite  walk ; 
Both  plcas'd  with  all  wc  thought  wc  wanted. 

Prior. 

To  OVEHSHA'DOW.   v-  a.    [over  and 


1.  To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing. 

Weeds  choak  and  otersludtm  (he  corn,  and 
bear  it  down,  or  starve  and  deprive  it  of  nourish- 
ment. Baton. 
Death, 

Let  tbe  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 


And  make  darkness  self  afraid.  Cmatote. 

Darkness  inustotcrsWow  all  his  bounds, 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days. 

Itiitm,  P.  L. 

.  To  shelter ;  to  protect ;  to  cover  with 
supcriour  influence. 

31  y  u  it^ituidoutnjf  spirit  and  might,  with  thee 
I  send  along :  ride  forth,  nod  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  hounds.  JVuVett,  P.  L. 

On  ber  should  come 
The  Italy  OhoM.nnd  the  Power  of  the  Highest 
(TenkiJw  Iht.  Milon,  P.  R. 

M 
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Oversha'dower.*  n.  t.  [from 
dow.]    One  who  throw*  a  shade  t 
any  thing. 

Your  nobility  in  a  rigiit  distance  between  < 
and  people ;  no  oppressors  of  tbe  people,  no  «*r* 
tkndxrwcTi  of  the  crown. 
Bacon,  Lett,  to  the  Xing,  3  Jan.  1618,  Cab.  p.  9. 

To  Oversho'ot.   v.  ».  {over  and  shoot.] 
To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

Often  it  drops,  or  overtkooti  by  tbe  dispro- 
portion* of  distance  or  application. 

Cottier  on  Brown, 

To  Ovrrsiio'ot.  I?,  a. 

1 .  To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satis. 
faction,  by  avertkoolwg  tbe  mark  it  i 


2.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

Higb.raU'd  on  fortune",  bill,  new  Alpca  be 
spies, 

O'trtkoott  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies, 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes.  HarU. 

3.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To 
venture  too  far ;  to  assert  too  much. 

Leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider,  whether 
they  have  in  Uiis  point  or  Dototeriaot  tkemtehet, 
which  is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is 
most  sincere.  lU.uer. 

In  finding  fault  with  tbe  laws,  I  doubt  me,  you 
shall  much  avenkoot  yrurteff,  and  nuke  me  the 
"nore  dislike  your  other  dislikes  of  that  govern- 
Slower  on  Inland. 
that  I  can  leum  of  Uiem,  you 
yourtctf  io  reckoning.  MOtfe. 

O'tersjgut.  n.  s.   [from  over  and  sight.] 

1.  Superintendence. 

They  gave  the  money,  being  told,  unto  them 
that  had  the  ovenigto  ol  the  house. 

SKtng,,  til  11. 

Feed  the  flock  of  Cod,  taking  the  ocenight 
thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly. 

I  Pet.  v.  s. 

2.  Mistake ;  errour. 

Amongst  so  many  huge  volume*,  aa  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Augustine  hare  brought  forth,  what 
one  hath  gotten  greater  love,  commendation,  and 
honour,  than  the  book  wherein  be  carefully  owns 
bis  vversigaii.  and  sincerely  coodemneth  them  ? 

Hooker,  Pnf. 

They  watch  their  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
or  their  adversaries'  otern^ai.  XaxJeufiL 

Not  so  his  son,  he  nutrk'd  this  nrrrtgUl, 
And  tl>en  misuiuk  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

Py*. 

To  Oversi  ze,  v.  a.  [over  and  size.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  bulk. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country,  owner 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.    Sandui,  Journey. 

2.  [Orcr  and  size,  a  compost  with  which 
masons  cover  walls.]    To  plaster  over. 

He,  thus  »7i-juTii  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  grondsire  Prism  reeks.    S/tahpeart,  HamJti. 

To  OvERSKt'p.  tt.  «.  [over  and  skip.] 

I .  To  pass  by  leuping. 

Presume  not,  ye  that  ore  sheep,  to  make  your, 
selves  guides  of  them  Out  >hou!d  guide  you ; 
neither  seek  ye  to  <A<cniip  the  fold,  which  they 
about  you  have  pitched.  Hacker. 

1.  To  pass  over. 

Mark  if  to  get  them  she  v'enUft  the  rest, 
Mark  if  she  rend  tbero  twice,  or  kiss  the  name. 


.  To  escape. 

When  tint  I.  jur  o'eriUpi  me  in  tin  day, 
Wlicrcin  1  sigh  nut,  Julia,  for  thy  sake ; 
The  nem  nuuing  hour  some  foul  n 


Torment  ok  !        &ai>i>xm:,.  Tav  Gent,  of  IVr. 
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Who  alosic  suffers,  iuiftn  most  i'tlw  mind  ; 
But  then  the  naiad  much  sufferance  doe*  »V*;i, 
When  grief  hath  mates  And  bearing  fellowship. 

To  Ovbrsle'r?.  it.  a.  [over  and  sierp.] 

To  sleep  too  long. 
To  OvERsLi'r.  v.  a.  [over  and  */<)».]  To 

pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or  unused ;  to 

neglect. 

The  corclMuicM  of  the  justice*  in  imposing  thi* 
nti,  or  the  negligence  of  tin  constable*  in  col- 
lecting it,  or  tbe  backwordncM  or  the  inhabitant* 
in  (laying  the  Mine,  overdipped  the  time. 

Cover,  Aire.  <jf  Cst-awnD. 
He  tbtt  bath  M»n^  wen  opporronrrier,  a  to 
bewail  and  retrieve  tbem  betimes.  Hammond. 

It  wm  injurious  to  ormbp  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke  during  this  employment,  which  I  must  ce- 
!  all  Isu  oipencw.  JTotfois- 


To  Overslo'w.*  rj.  o.  [over  and  «/<»».]  To 
render  slow ;  to  check;  to  curb. 

Mewu  —  able  la  traib  or  txxriLnv  thii  furious 
driver.  Hawumuul,  ITorit,  i*.  56$. 

To  OvensNo'w.f  v.  a.  [over  and  snow.] 
To  cover  with  snow. 

For  never-vesting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hidoous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 
Sap  cbeek'd  with  ftwt,  aw 


BcatUy  a'mmtm'd,  and  barcnese  every  where. 

SSalnpcart,  &>nn-  5. 
These  I  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o'ertnew'd 
my  head.  Diyden,  .dSa. 

Overso'ld.  part,  [from  over  and  i«<Y.] 
Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 

Life  with  can  I  no  disclaim, 
And  think  it  oversold  to  purchase  fame.  Drydtn. 

Ovukso'osj.  adv.  [over  and  soon.]  Too 
soon. 

Hie  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  ovtrtatn 
think  not  loo  well  of  hiraaetf,  and  will  bear  away 
that  be  hearcth  of  Mi  elders.  Sidney. 

To  OvEiuo'Raow.»  v.  a.  [over  and  sor- 
row.]  To  afflict  with  too  much  sorrow. 

The  much  wronged  and  twsrtarfwred  state  of 
matrimony.  Milton,  Doct.  and  Out.  of  Dw.  Pre/. 

To  Ovebspe'ak.*  v.  a.  [over  and  speak.] 
To  say  too  much;  to  express  in  too 
many  words:  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

Describing  a  email  fly,  —  lw  citreiarly  ovcr- 
worded  and  overtpake  kimutf  in  hie  ctpreeeien  of 
it;  a>  if  he  had  spoken  of  lb.  Nemcan  lion. 

lloirt,  Hem.  p.  339. 
Ovbrsfb  NT./rarf.  [over  and  spend.]  Weft 
ried;  harassed;  forespent.  The 
overspend  is  not  used. 

Tbestjlis,  wild  thyme,  and  gartick  beats, 
For  barteauhinde,  a  trtimt  with  toil  and  beat*.  [ 

/}ryrten. 

To  Overspbe'ad.  v.  a.  [over  and  spread.] 
To  cover  over ;  to  fill ;  to  scatter  over. 

Whether  they  were  Spaniards,  GauU,  African*, 
Gothas,  or  tome  other  which  did  oacrqmtod  all 
Christendom,  it  t»  impoaaiid*  to  affirm.  Jhx-ruer. 

Of  the  three  sou*  of  Noah  we*  the  whole  earth 
■Axripmui.  flea.  is.  19- 

Darkness  Europe'*  face  did  ewnfirrad, 
From  buy  cells,  where  superstition  bred.  Dtrrihnm. 

Not  a  deluge  that  only  over-cun  aocne  pardcular 
region;  but  that  overtpnad  the  fate  of  the  -bole 
csrth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  cart  to  wc*t. 

Burnet. 

To  Ovebsta'nd.  v.  a.  [over  and  stand.] 
To  stand  too  much  upon  conditions. 

Hera  they  ahall  be  eracv  you  refuse  lis*  price; 
What  madman  would e'«ielaw4  bi*  market  twice? 


To  Ovbrsta'be.  v.  n.  [over  and  stare.] 
To  stare  wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used ;  either  a  slo- 
eenly  buakin,  or  an  aeerttaring  frounced  head. 

Atekam. 

To  Ovebsto'ck.  v.  a.  [over  and  stock.] 
To  fill  too  full ;  to  croud. 

Had  (lie  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere 
thU  hare  been  overslortcd,  and  become  too  nar- 
row for  the  inhabitants.  IWiini. 

If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins, 
wc  should  hnvr  been  overstocked  with  medals  of 


thi  t  nature. 


Addison. 


Some  bishop,  not  otrrstoeied  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  beetowa  wmie  incoaaiderahle 
benefice.  SieifJ. 

Since  ws  are  so  beat  upon  enlarging  our  flocka, 
it  may  be  worth  encntiriag  what  we  shell  do  witii 
our  wool,  in  cue  jWiiiLiplc  »hould  be  ever  onrr- 
j.'u.-1i*i<.  Suift. 

To  Ovbrsto'bb.  c  a.  [over  and  store.] 
To  store  with  too  much. 

Flahoa  are  more  numerous  than  beaata  or  birds 
as  appear*  by  their  numerous  spawn ;  ami  if  all 
these  should  come  to  maturity,  eren  the  ocean 
itself  would  hare  been  long  since  oswratored  with 
(Ufa.  Hate,  Orig.  </  Mankind. 

To  Ovehstra'in.  ti.  n.  [over  and  strain.] 
To  make  too  violent  effort*. 

Cnusua  lost  himself,  bis  equipage,  and  bis  army, 
by  PUCrif  ruining  for  the  Parthian  gold.  CtfUcr. 

He  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  thii  les- 
son deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  oiwiiniMtiij 
and  earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often 
did  them  more  barm  than  good.  Jhyd,  Dvfrrm^y. 

To  Overstba'in.  o.  a.    To  stretch  too 
far. 

Confessor*  were  apt  to  orerilrom  their  prtai. 
leges,  in  which  St.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  aland 
agnnsttbem.  Aytife. 

To  OvEnsTRE'w."  e.  a.  [over  and  «fnrw.] 
To  spread  over. 

The  bcitorn  pfiison,  and  the  top  e'rrarraw'of 
With  »weeu.  SitaJttftfort,  Ven.  and  Aden. 

With  all  which  scrrral  medicine*  the  body  of 
the  earth  is  so  eery  where  replenished,  yea  and 
the  surface  of  it  so  every  where  oterdrrard. 

f otAerey,  ^tifnm.  p.  2S4. 

To  Ovbbstri'kk.*  c  a.  [over  and  strike.] 
To  strike  bey  ond. 

For  a*  be  in  in.  rage  him 
He,  ere  he  could  his  weapon  bscke  repair, 
His  side  all  bars  and  naked  overtooke. 

S/<tmrr,  F-  Q. 

To  Overswa'y.  v.  a.  [over  and  sway.] 
To  over-rule ;  to  bear  down. 

Wlrcn  they  are  Uw>  major  part  of  a  general  as- 
sembly, then  their  voices  being  more  in  number, 
must  twerjroojr  their  judgements  who  are  fewer. 

Hooter. 

Great  command  o'errmam  our  order.  Saoarp. 
Some  grewt  and'  powerful  nauoas  eerraunv  the 
real.  Hrylin. 

To  Overswh'li,.  v.  a.  [over  and  sxseli.] 
To  rise  above. 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  aba  wine  tertamU  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  loo  much  of  Brutus'  lose.  Skabp. 

When  hi*  bank*  the  prince  of  rirer*,  Po, 
Doth  meruit,  be  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Fairfiu. 

O'VERT.  adj.  [ouvert,  Fr.]   Open ;  pub- 
lick  ;  apparent. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  mi.rv  certain  and  more  ,  ,rrl  test, 

Snahpcar*. 

Overt  and  apparent  tirtue*  bring  fcrtli  praise ; 
but  there  be  secret  and  liidden  virtue*  that  bring 
forth  fortune ;  certain  delirrrie*  of  a  man's  self. 


My  repolsc  at  Hull  was  tbe  first  owH  eswy  to 
be  made  bow  patiently  I  could  bear  the  low  of 
my  kingdom*.  A*.  Omrieu 

The  design  of  their  destruction  may  have  been 
projected  in  the  dark ;  but  when  all  waa  ripe,  their 
enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  ocerf  art*  in  the 
lace  of  tbe  nation,  that  it  waa  otrviou*  to  the 
meanest.  SH-ifi. 

Whereas  human  law*  can  reach  no  farther  than 
to  restrain  the  oeert  action,  religion  extends  to  the 
secret  motions  of  the  soul.  H^m. 

To  Overta'kb.  v.  a,  [over  and  take.] 
1.  To  catch  any  thing  by  pursuit ;  to  come 
up  to  something  going  before. 

We  durst  not  continue  longer  so  near  her  con- 
fine*, lest  ber  plagues  might  suddenly  oeerlote  us 
before  we  dkj  cease  to  be  partaker*  with  her  sins. 


If  I  had  gi»en  you  tins  *t  overnight. 
She  itiijrht  have  been  u'erlnlen  ;  and  yet  sbe  writes 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

I  shall  see 
Tbe  winged  vengeance  o 

.ViaHpenrt. 

Tbe  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  mxrttke, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil.  Krod.  x*.  9. 

My  toul,  more  earnestly  releas'd, 
Will  outstrip  hers,  as  bullets  flown  before 
A 


To  Uiv  »vi»licM  movL*  3  f.t>Tt]v  titicc 
Or  death  will  soon  a'crtote  thee  in  the  chnsc. 

Dn,<!m. 

How  mast  be  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  slwuld 
eeer'aie  him,  before  he  ha*  made  bis  ^nc*  with 
Ood! 

2.  To  take  by  surprize. 

If  a  man  be  osertolm  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  ?uch  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
nrsa.  Gal.  vi.  I. 

If  it  fail  out,  that  thrnuph  infirmity  wo  be  .  i-tr- 
taken  by  any  temptation,  we  rntrst  labour  to  rise 
again,  and  turn  from  one  ain  to  God  by 


To  OvamTA'stot  v.  a.  [over  and  task.]  To 
burthen  with  too  heavy  duties  or  injunc- 


To  find  out  that,  good  shepherd,  I  suppose. 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-ltglrt, 
Would  ererraar  the  beat  land-pilot's  art, 
Without  the  sure  guess  of  weli.prscrJs'<l  feet. 

MBron,  ('emsu. 

That  office  is  performed  by  die  parts  with  dif. 


To  Overta'x.  v.  a.  [over  and  fax.]  To 

tax  too  heavily. 
Overte'diocs."  adj.  [over  and  tedious.] 

Too  slow  ;  too  tedious. 
There  is  a  Irule  suspicion,  n  little  imputation, 

hud  upon  ne^?™^l1Z. ™6M,')'p.  JSC. 
To  OVERTHROW,  v.a.  [over  and  Mrow; 
preter.  overthrew  ;  part,  fjrerfrjrtrain.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down. 

Frttacus  was  a  wise  and  valiant  mom,  bat  hi* 
wife  mvrf*rrte  the  table  when  he  had  invited  hi* 
friend*.  Bp.  7'rryter. 

2.  To  throw  down. 

The  avrr-Annrn  be  isis'd,  and  a*  a  herd 
Drove  (hern  before  him.  MitUm,  P.  7>. 

3.  To  ruin  ;  to  demolish. 

When  the  walls  of  Tliebe*  he  oaerlAnre, 
His  fatal  land  my  royal  father  slew.  Dndtn. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  conquer ;  to  vanquish. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  oufrf*rew 
them  with  whom  we  contend,  a*  to  yield  them 
reusonsble  causes.  ifooArr. 
To  SujeJi  next  your  conquering  army  drew, 
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5.  To  destroy;  to  subvert 
to  bring  to  nothing. 

She  found  meant  to  have  us  accused  In  the 
king,  u  though  we  wont  about  Mane  practice  to 
oreriarvte  him  in  bit  own  estate*  Sidney. 

Mcrc'«  Glo'tter, 
O'ercharglog  your  free  purses  with  large  fines, 
That  seeki  to  oprr.Ar.tr  religion.  Skattp.  Hen.  VI. 
Thou  walkcst  in  peril  of  thy  overthrowing. 

BccLxiu.  IS. 

God  ovmhnmxih  the  wicked  for  their  wicked- 
n*1*'  JVos. 

O  loss  of  one  in  heav'n.  to  judge  of  wise, 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  or*rtArcu>. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

Ovehthro'w.  «.  i.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Kuin;  destruction. 

Of  thoae  christian  oratories  the  arertAiw  and 
ruin  »  oetirerl  not  by  infidels  pagans,  or  Turks, 
but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  Qtristian  believers. 

Hooker. 

They  return  again  into  Florida,  to  the  murther 
and  arerlhnw  of  their  own  countrymen.  Abbot 

1  servo  ray  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caut'd  my  country's  ovenkrow. 

thyden. 

3.  Defeat ;  discomfiture. 

From  without  came  to  mine  eyes  tlie  blow, 
Whereto  mine  inward  thoughts  did  faintly  yield  j 

Both  these  conspir* d  poor  reason's  wertkrov ; 
False  in  myself,  thus  bare  I  lost  the  field.  Sidney. 

Quiet  soul,  depart ; 
For  I  hare  seen  our  enemies'  oerrfAruio. 

From  these  clivers  Scots  feared  more  harm  by 
victory  than  they  found  among  their  enemies  by 
their  wjertsrote.  Hayvard. 

Poor  Hannibal  ii  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  given,  aod  straight  the  council's  caU'd, 
Whether  be  should  to  Rome  directly  go, 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  overtime.  Drydrn. 
*■  Degradation. 

His  overtime  beap'd  beppinms  upou  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

ShttkUf'i'Orc, 

Ovkrthso'wer.  n.  *.  [from  overthrow.] 

He  who  overthrows. 
OVERTH  WA'JlT.torf?.  Cotyrand  Mtwrt.] 

1.  Opposite  ;  being  over  against. 

We  wliisper,  for  fear  our  overtiwart  neighbours 
Should  bear  us,  and  betray  us  to  the  government 

DnisL-n- 

2.  Crossing  any  thing  perpendicular.; 


it.  *.    [rrorn  over- 


7- 

adverse;  contradictious 
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2.  Pervicadously ; 

OvKRTHWA'RTNESS.T 

thtvart.] 

1.  Posture  across. 

2.  Pervicacity  ;  pervert eness. 

My  younger  sister  indeed  might  have  been 
married  to  a  tar  greater  fortune,  had  not  the  over- 
tiwartneu  at  some  neighbours  interrupted  it. 

Ld.  Herktrt,  Life,  p.  S3. 
To  Overture.*  v.  a.  [over  and  tire.']  To 
subdue  with  fatigue 
He  hi.  guide 
As  otern'r'tf  to  let  bim  tnm 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars. 

Milton,  8.  A. 

To  Overti'tle.*   x>.  a.    [over  and  title.'] 
To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 
Overtitling  his  own  quarrels  to  be  God's  cause. 

Fuller,  Huly  War,  p.  1250. 

O'VERTLY-t  adv.  [from  overt.] 
Good  men  are  never  overtly  ' 
they  are  first  calumniated. 

Dean  Tovng,  Ana.  ii.  389.  I 
Overto'ok.  pret.  and  part.  past,  of  over- 
take. 

To  Overto'p.  r.  a.  [over  and  top."] 

1.  To  rise  above;  to  raise  the  head  above. 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T  o'ertop  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olymput.  Shalnptare,  Hamlet. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  excel :  to  surpass. 

Who  ever  yet 
Havo  stood  to  charity,  and 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of 
O'ertopping  woman's  power. 

Stahpeare,  Hen.  VIII. 
As  far  at  the  soul  o'ertapi  the  body,  so  far  iu 
pains,  or  rather  mournful  lensatu 
of  thecarrase. 
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The  wettefV.ll  hula  unto  his  threat 
Is  a  pUioe  overture.       Spenter,  Shrp,  Cot.  July. 

In  the  center  of  the  earth  there  it  nothing  bat 
perfect  darkness  j  nearer  the  upper  region  of  that 
great  body,  where  any  otrrture  is  made,  there  is  a 

overture!.  Walton  on  ArciHettm. 

Under  in  base  then  is  an  oserture, 
Which  summer  weeds  do  render  to  obscure, 
may  pass,  aod  ne'er 
CotUm,  Wonder*  ofthePmk. 
2.  Opening;  disclosure;  discovery. 

I  Wish 

You  had  only  in  your  talent  judgement  try'd  it, 
Without  more  overture.     Snaktpeare,  Hint.  Tale. 

S.  Proposal;  something  offered  to  consi- 
deration. 

Mac  Murugb  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  made  an  erenfunr  unto  Mm  for  obtaining  of 
thesovcrvigo  lordship  thereof.  iJeetrr  on  Ireland. 
All  these  fair  overturn,  made  by  men  well 
for  honest  dealing,  could  not  take  place. 


3.  To  obscure ;  to 
by  supcriour  excellence. 

Wlxroas  he  bad  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  be  should  now  grow  less,  and  be  over, 
topjied  by  so  great  a  conjunction.  Bacon,  lien.  VII. 

One  wImxo  you  love, 
H  id  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  woo, 
Rather  than  thus  be  owrtofil, 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  eropt  1  Swift. 

To  Overto'wer.*  tj.  n.  [over  and  tower.'] 
To  soar  too  high. 


lint,  vvrrthuwrte. 

Wiekffe,  9  Tim.  iii. 
Alas,  what  ayle  you  to  be  so  owrtftirart  ' 

Sketton,  forms,  p.  18. 
Two  or  three  acta  disposed  them  to  cross  and 
oppose  any  proportion  ;  and  that  overt/Heart  hu- 
mour was  discovered  to  rule  in  tlie  breasts  of 
many.  Clarendon. 
Overthwa'rt.*  ».  t.  A  cross  or  ad- 
verse circumstance.  Obsolete. 

A  heart,  well  ttay'd,  in  ooertinmOi  deep 
Hopelh  amendt.    Ld.  Surrey,  Sonet  and  Sonnet*. 
Overtdwa'rt.  prep.    Across;  as,  he  laid 
a  plank  overthxoart  the  brook.  This  is 
the  original  use. 
To  Overthwa'rt.*  v.  a.    To  oppose. 

All  the  practice  of  the  church  rashly  they  break 
and  overtiwart. 

Stapteton,  Fort,  of  Ike  Faith,  (1565,)  foi.  127. 

Ovkuthwa'rtly.  adv.  [from  overthxoart.] 
I.  Across;  transversely. 

'foe  brawn  of  the  thigh  shall  appear,  by 

ing  small  hair  strokes  from  the  hip  to  the 

shadowed  again  eaerfAirei 


Fuller,  Holy  War,  p.  83. 

To  Overtri'p.  v.  a.  [over  and  trip.]  To 
trip  over  ;  to  walk  lightly  over. 

In  such  s  night. 
Did  Thiibe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  rnu  di.emny'd  fiwtv. 

SVUr/vjjrr,  Mcrri.  of  Ven. 

To  Ov  ertro'w.*  v.  n.  [op?ncpupan,  Sax.] 


We  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  ordure,  and  turn  not  back 

Withstand  the 
serious  in  good. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  i 
promoted  nil  eorrtures 

with  great  importunity.  Clarendon. 

If  a  convenient  supply  aflers  itself  to  be  seised 
by  force  or  gained  by  fraud,  human  mature  per- 
suades ut  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  vreWttre. 

Suppose  five  hundred  men  proposing,  debuting, 
and  voting  according  to  rbcir  own  little  or  much 
reason,   abundance,   at  indigested  and  aboruvr, 

Swift. 

I.  A  musical  composition  played  at  the 
beginning  of  an  oratorio,  concert,  or 
opera. 

The  overture  disposes  the  mind  to  that  mood, 
which  fits  it  for  the  opening  of  the  piece. 

A.  Smith  on  tie  limit.  Aril,  P.  S. 
Before  the  opening  of  tlie  overture,  it  [the  or- 
gan) gives  that  piub-nole  in  full,  which  always 
leads  me  to  expect  a  succession  of  mora  solemn 
sounds  thin  in  reality  succeed  it. 

Mourn  on  dure*  Munci.  p.  81. 
To  OVERTU'RN.  v.  a.  [over  and  turn.-] 
].  To  throw  down;  to  topple  down;  to 
to  ruin. 


He  ia  wise  in  beat!  and  mighty  in  strciiirth 
which  removed!  the  mountains,  and  overturn. 


To 


be 


to 


loo 


over  confident 
Sec  To  Trow. 

'  thing  overtrxtvynre  to  myself. 

Wietiffe,  1  Cor.  iv. 

To  Overtru'st.*  v.  a.  [over  and  trtut.] 
To  place  too  much  reliance  on. 

Some  there  arc  that  do  so  oeerrnut  their  leaders' 
eyas,  that  they  rare  not  to  see  with  osnt  own. 

i>.  Halt,  Cam  of  Conic.  D.  3.  C.  9. 

O'verturk.J  n.  t.  [overture,  French.] 
1.  An  opening;  an  aperture;  an  open 
p_Uce.    This  is  the  primary  sense,  which 


them  in  bis  anger. 
These  will  i 

swallow  up  towns,  and  make  a  general  confusion  in 
"M"rT-  .      ,   .  Burnet. 

ITut  be  obviates,  by  saying  we  are  all  the  idea, 
in  bod ;  which  is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but 
such  an  one  as  owrturnj  bis  whole  hypothesis,  and 
renders  it  useless  and  as  unintelligible,  as  any  of 
those  be  baa  laid  aside.  Lc<kr. 

But  he  comes  round  about  again ,  and  oven u mi 
every  stone  that  be  had  laid.  Zeals,. 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  worka  of  be- 
neficence, till  we  are  secure  that  no  am 
overturn  what  we  Itelp  to  build,  there  is  t 
left  for  charity. 

A  monument  of  death  less  t'lttne, 
A  woman's  hand  overturn*. 

2.  To  overpower ;  to  conquer. 
Pain  excessive  etertunu  all  patience. 

Ovrrtv'rn."  r.  t.    State  of  being  turned 
upside  down ;  an  overthrow. 
No  awkward  evtrnanu  of  glaatea,  plates,  arid 
LtanterfiM.  Let-. 
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Overtu'rnable.*  adj.  rfrom  overturn.'] 
That  may  be  overturned. 

Sir  W.  Petty  gaec  an  account  of  a  conunoiiiout 
land  carriage  he  hail  lately  contrived,  —  Car  more 
secure  than  any  coach  ;  not  being  ovcriumaUe  by 
aoy  bright,  on  which  the  wheels  can  possibly  move. 

Hilt.  Royal  Sue.  It.  3S3. 

Overtu'rxer.  ».  *.  [from  overturn.']  Sub- 


O  V  E 


verter. 

I  have  broug 
publick  tree* 
»nj  Hi-.'  destruction 


got  before  you  a  robber  of  the 
,  an  nrr(Hr>j--r  nf  law  and  justice, 
l  of  Uia  Siciban  province.  Swft. 

To  Overva'lue.  v.  a.  {over  and  value.] 
To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 

We  have  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  fear,  teat 
by  thus  ttrn^Mng  their  sermons  they  make  the 
price  and  estimation  of  Scripture,  othcrvrlte  no- 
tiled,  to  fall.  Hooker. 

To  overvalue  human  power  is  likewise  an  argu- 
ment of  human  weakness,  Holyday. 

To  OvgRVEi't-T  v.  a.  [over  and  veil.]  To 
cover. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled ; 
Whoa*  pitchy  mantle  mrnvif  tl  the  earth.  ShoJupear*. 

Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  orerreW  the  day  t 
Tbeu  savage  beasts  creep  from  die  silent  wood : 

Then  lions'  whelps  lie  roaring  for  their  prey, 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food. 

Sir  //.  (ToUon,  P..  1CM.  Rem.  p.  386. 

To  Ovbrvo'te.  v.  a.  [over  and  vote.]  To 
conquer  by  plurality  of  votes. 

The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  lobe 
overrated  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses,  whei 
they  had  used  each  their  own  freedom. 

Xing  CharUi 

To  Overwa'tch.  v.  n.  [over  and  match. 
To  subdue  witlt  long  want  of  rest. 

Morpheus  h  dispatch'd ; 
Which  done,  the  laiy  monarch  ewrsMtca'd, 


My  master  lath  sent  for  me,  to  whose  feeling 
sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  e'ervnm  to 
think  so.  Shahptan. 

Lo»b  hence  tbevc  pwf-li^viu'ir  rngs  of  i'Vance, 
Tliese  famuh'd  beggars,  weary  of  dieir  lire*. 


My  eyes  too  quick,  my 


Down  I 
lWlv'd  In  sleep,  and  I 


Tired 


i  hi*  bead, 
i  hi*  bed. 
Dryden. 

trith  too 


,  be  bad  w  ilb- 


Overwa'tched.  adj. 
much  watching. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  riv 
drawn  himself  to  pacify  with  sleep  his  oeeneotcaed 
eye*.  Sidney,  Art.  b.  9. 

Overwea'k.  adj.  [over  and  neat.]  Too 


ea'k.  adj.  [c 
:  too  feeble. 


forget  the  original  giver  of  life,  became  in  all  uwr- 
weat  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil ;  or  after, 
when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it. 

Ralegh,  Hill,  of  lit  World. 

To  Overwea'ry.  v.  a.  [over  and  weary.] 
To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Might  not  I'aliraurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into 

Dryden. 

To  Overwea'thbr.  v.  a.  [over  and 
weather.]  To  batter  by  violence  of 
weather. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal, 
Tlw  tkarfed  bark  puts  from  ber  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  oveneealher'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  nod  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Skttktnean. 

To  OVER WE'EN.  v.  n.  [over  and  ween.] 
To  think  too  highly  ;  to  think  with  ar- 
rogance. 

To  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any 
thing  in  thought ;  especially  in  the 
opinion  of  a  man's  self.  Hanmer. 

Oft  bare  I  seen  a  not  o'mttenhtg  cur 
liun  back  and  bile 


Unless  my  bend  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Shafay*arc. 
Taie  brt'ii  of  irrrr(iW7Un/;.  ari'l  CLnn|\are 
Tby  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gav  peacock's  train ; 

Study  the  best  and  highest  things  that  are, 
But  of  thyscl  f  un  bumble  thought  retain,  Vaoia. 

They  that  wrrrerrn. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  tboe,  UUiin,  Sonnet. 

Satan  might  have  learnt 
■enmg,  since  be  fail'd  in  Job, 
ice  overcame 
could  invent. 

ilittOA,  P.  R. 

No  man  is  to  bold,  rash,  and  awnmnsiisg  of  hi* 
own  works  asan  ill  painter  andabad  poet.  Dryden. 

Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a 
Warmed  or  oteruwrnisyr  brain,  works  more  power- 
fully on  the  persuuiuos  and  actions  of  men  than 
cither  or  both  together.  Lode. 

Men  of  f sir  minds  and  not  girco  up  to  the  oeer- 
vernia ;  of  self- flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it : 
and,  in  many  cases,  one  with  amaietnem  bears  the 
arguing*,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy ,  of  a 
worthy  man  who  yield*  not  to  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son.^ Loch. 

Now  enter*  overweening  pride, 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide.  Swifl. 

OvERWEE'!Jtsot.y.T  adv.  [from  overween.] 
With  too  much  arrogance ;  with  too 
high  an  opinion. 

Till  be  himself  bad  been  infallible,  like  him 
whose  peculiar  words  he  ooerveeningly  assume*. 

Milton,  Eictmottau.  ch.  26. 
To  OVERWE'IGH.  v.  a.  [over  and  weigh.] 
To  preponderate. 

Sharp  and  subtile  discourse*  of  wit  procure 
many  times  very  great  applause,  but  bring  laid  in 
the  balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  ex- 
perience deJivercth,  they  are  onerweigned.  Honker. 

My  uruoil'd  name,  the  austerenes*  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  oner  weigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  owo  report. 

Shnkeprart. 

Ovr.RWF.i'r.iiT.  «.  «.  [over  and  weight.] 
Preponderance. 

Siuking  into  water  b  but  an  snmivrgef  of  the 
body,  in  respect  of  the  water.    Jiacm,  Nat.  Hut. 

To  OVERWHELM^  v.  a.  [over  and 
whelm.'] 

1 .  To  crush  underneath  something  violent 
and  weighty. 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen, 
Shall  ottrmiArfm  f  D.Jonian. 

Back  do  I  tos*  the**  treasons  to  tby  bead. 
With  the  bell  bated  lie  o'erwhdm  tby  heart. 

ShnJttpeare. 

How  trifling  an  appreiienaion  is  tlw  shame  of 
being  laughed  at  by  foots,  when  compared  with 
that  everlasting  shame  and  astonishment  which 
shall  overwhelm  the  tinner,  when  be  shall  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ !  Rogm. 

blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they 
fall ; 

Death  hastes  amain  ;  one  hnur  o'enoWmj  tbcm  alt. 

Pop*. 

2.  To  overlook  gloomily. 

Let  the  brow  e'erwaWm  it, 
Ai  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erltang  an  J  jutt  v  bis  confuun  Jed  ba*e. 
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An  apothecary  late  I  no 
In  tatter 'd  weeds  with  o 

Culling  of  simples.  SSaJajHmre,  Rom.  and  Jul. 
9.  To  put  over. 

Then  I  ooerwneim  a  broader  pipe  about  the 
Brat.  Dr.  Pofrin,  Hut.  H.Soc.  ir.  SEA. 

Overwhe'lm.*  h.       The  act  of  over- 
Not  received. 

An  oevneae/as 
Of  wonderful  on  man's  astonish'd  sight. 

young,  flight  Tk.  9. 

Overwhe'lminolt.  adv.  [from  < 
ing.]   In  such  a  manner  as  to 
whelm.    Inelegant,  and  not  in  use. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin,  nor  impertinently  betray  their 
souls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  light  and 
trivial ;  which  is  so  indeed  in  respect  of  the  ac- 
btll  veru-keimmgly  ponderous  in  regard  uf 

To  OYtum'sa^v.a.  [over  and  w'ngOTo 
outreach  the  wing  of  an  army ;  to  out- 
flank. 

Agricola,  doubting  to  be  oterteinged,  stretches 
out  bis  front,  though  aomewlsst  of  the  thinnest. 

Ju*oVen,  Hut.  of  Eng.  B.  J. 

OVERWI'SE.  adj.  [otvrand  uue.]  \Vi«e 
to  affectation. 

Make  not  thyself  warwair.  EccL  eii.  16. 

Overwi'senesn.*  n.  f.  [from  ovenvue.] 
Pretended  wisdom  ;  "  science  falsely  so 
called." 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  nicenessc ; 
Tell  wlsedorne,  she  entangles 
Herselfe  in  cceTuaanirwr  i 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lye. 
Sr  JT.  Ralegh,  Song  in  Percy'i  ReL  B.  9.  S.  4. 

To  Overwo'rd.*  u.  rr.  [over  and  word.] 
To  say  too  much.  See  To  Ovbrspbak. 

To  Overwo'rk.*  v.  a,  [over  and  uwri.] 
To  tire. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy 
leer*  the  mind.  Simt\,  , 

OvERwo'RN./Mrt.  [ouer  and  tcorn.] 
1.  Worn  out;  subdued  by  toil. 

With  watching  orrrreom,  with  care*  oupreit, 
Unhappy  I  hadTmd  me  down  I.  rest.  Dryd, 

%  Spoiled 


Spoiled  by 


To  Overwre'sti,e.»  v.  a.  [over  and  i 
tie.]    To  subdue  by  wrestling. 

Lire  recover  "d  had  the  raiae, 
Aud  onerwraUed  his  strong  enimy. 

fjemrr,  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  24. 

Overwrought,  part,  [oner  and  wrought.] 

1.  Laboured  too  much. 

Apellcs  said  of  Protogeoes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  cverwrougM, 
as  well  as  nnderwrought :  loo  much  labour  alien 
take*  away  the  spirit,  by  adding  to  the  polishing  ; 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  correct- 
nets,  a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but 
with  few  beauties.  Dryden,  Du/retnty. 

2.  Worked  nil  over. 

Of  Gwhick  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
o'mrrvugkt  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

ftyc 

S.  It  has  in  Shakspeare  a  sense  which  I 
know  not  well  how  to  reconcile  to  the 
original  meaning,  of  the  word,  and  there- 
fore conclude  it  misprinted  for 
raugkt  i  that  is,  overreached  or  i 

By  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'erwnugkt  of  all  my  money ; 
Tbry  m;  Ibis  town  is  full  c 
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Oveuyea'red.  adj.  [over  and  year."]  Too 
old. 

Among  tkein  dwelt 
A  maid,  who*  fruit  was 


ft.  fowrr  and  sea/.]  Ruled 


Fairfat 

Ovbrzb'aled.*  adj.  [ 

by  too  much  zeal.    Not  in  use. 
Tfaui  wm  lltii  good  Ung's  judgement 

/ufirr,  iiWy  .for,  p.  SU. 

OvEHZEA'tous.  arf;'.  [owr  and  tealous.'] 
Too  zealous. 

Il  is  not  of  such  weighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  us  some,  aventabut  for  or 
of  the  soul,  hare  been 


aguiait  t) 
forward  1 


OuoHT.f  »■  *•  [aphie,  that  U,  a  tuhit,  Sax. 
This  word  is  therefoi 


properly 

aught.  See  Auoht.  The  dif- 
:  has  arisen,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has 
merely  from  the  different 
;  of  writing  a  or  o  for  one :  Saxon, 
ophie,  ohc  See  also  Nought.]  Any 
thing ;  not  nothing. 

For  ought  (hot  I  can  understand,  then  ia  no 
part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the  Irish 
have  not  the  greatest  footing.  Zinsser  on  Inland. 
He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  SI.  Mart,  rili.  23. 
To  do  ought  good  nerer  will  be  our  task ; 
But  erer  to  do  ill  our  tola  delight.  Uiiion,  p.  L. 

Universal  Lord;  be  bounteous  stiU 
To  gin  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather' d  trught  of  eril,  or  conceal'd. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Milton,  P.  L. 

OucicT.t  verb  imperfect ;  in  the  second 
person  oughtesi.  [This  word  the  etymo- 
logists make  the  preterite  of  on*,  but  it 
hits  oAen  a  present  signification.] 
1.  [Preterite  of  owe.]  Owed;  was  bound 
to  pay  ;  have  been  indebted. 

Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  eon- 
tinuancv  10  thst  ruiijpy  motion,  and  be*ide\  give 
you  swiio  tribute  of  the  luve  mid  duty  1  lonf?  have 
aught  you.  V/Wota*. 

Dtis  blood  o  liicli  im  ii  by  (reason  sought, 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought. 

Drydcn. 

'1.  [Preterite  of  one,  in  the  sense  of  own.] 
Had  a  right  to. 

Where  is  die  booty,— 
And  where  is  eke  your  friend  which  b&lfe  it  ought  t 
Spcnttr,  F.  «.  ri.  viL  16. 
The  knight,  the  which  that  castle  ought. 

Spenter,  F.  «.  »i.  ill.  8. 

3.  To  be  obliged  by  duty. 

Know  bow  thou  ougkictt  to  behave. 

1  Tim.  hi.  IS. 

Su.uk  boldly  as  I  aural  to  speak.  Bphn.  vi.  80. 
She  acts  just  as  the  ought, 

I'd  one  gen'rous  thought. 

Pope. 

member,  that  their  office  is 
lot  to  make  or  give  law. 

/farm. 

Wc  ought  to  profess  our  dependence  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  for  llie  good  things  we 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  our 
sense  of  his  goodness  with  the  voice  of  praise,  and 
tell  of  all  bit. wondrous  works.  We' sugar  to 
cumfurt  bis  servants  and  children  in  ihetr  afHic- 
tiont,  iumI  relieve  bis  poor  distressed  members  in 
their  manifold  necessities,  for  lie  dial  givcth  alms, 
sacrificed!  praise.  .iVcfon. 

r.  To  be  fit ;  to  be  necessary. 

These  dungs  ought  not  so  to  be.  Jama,  lis.  10. 
If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  to 
one  that  can  speak  the  language  already.  Lockt. 

5.  Applied  to 


OUR 

easily  explained.  To  be  fit,  or  neces- 
sary that  he  should. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  ?  Luie. 
6.  Ought  is  both  of  the  present  and  past 

tenses,  and  of  all  persons  except  the 

second  singular. 
O'viduct.*  n.  t.  [ovum  and  ductus,  Lat.] 

A  passage  for  the  egg  from  the  ovary  to 

the  womb. 

Its  [the  torpedo's  J  ovarium  is  near  the  liver  and 
double  aeuiuct  and  womb,  wherein  the  young  ones 
swim  free,  and  have  no  communication  with  the 
womb.  III*.  It.  Sac.  ill.  49S. 

O'vieorm.  adj.  [ovum  and  forma,  Lat.] 
Having  die  shape  of  an  egg. 

This  notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the 
world  was  onf"rm,  hath  been  the  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  all  antiquity.  Burnet. 

Ovi'pahous.  adj.  [ovum  And  pario,  Lat.] 
Bringing  forth  eggs  ;  not  viviparous. 

That  fishes  and  birds  should  be  ovipamtl,  it  a 
plain  sign  of  providence. 

Afore,  Ant.  against  Athcum. 

Birds  and  onparma  creatures  have  eggs  enough 
at  first  conceived  in  them  to  serve  them  for  many 
years'  laying.  Bay. 
Ou'me*.*  n.  *.  [ombre,  Ft.  umbra,  Lat.] 
The  shade.  A  northern  word.  See 
Grose  and  Craven  Dialect. 
Ounce.  ».  t.  [once,  Fr.  uncia,  Latin.]  A 
name  of  weight  of  different  value  in 
different  denominations  of  weight.  In 
troy  weight,  an  ounce  is  twenty  penny- 
weights ;  a  penny-weight,  twenty-four 
grains. 

The  blood  be  hath  lost, 
Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  be  bath 
By  many  an  ounce,  be  dropt  it  for  tus  country. 

iS'Aa/'j/ynirr. 

A  sponge  dry  weigbeth  one  ounce  twenty-six 
grains;  the  miw  <jinnge  being  wet,  wetgbedi 
fourteen  ounce t  six  dram*  »0d  three  <|uarters. 

Bacon. 

Ounce,  n. s.  [once,  French ;  onxa,  Span.] 
A  lynx. 

The  ounce, 
The  Ubbord,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  ero  tabled  eardj  above  tbetn  threw 
In  hillocks.  Milton,  P.  L. 

Ou'kded.*  }  adj.  [onoV,  Fr.  from  unda, 
Ou'ndiko.  5    Lat.]    Waving;  imitating 
waves.   Not  in  use,  except  perhaps  in 
the  beraldick  term  oundy  for  tuivy. 

Her  ounutid  loir,  thai  swinish  was  of  new, 
She  rent.  C*  oncer,  2V.  and  Creu.  iv.  736. 

Endcnting,  or  barring,  oumtmg,  paling,  wind- 
ing. Chaucer,  Par*.  Tale. 

0UPHE.  ».  t.  [alf,  Teutonics:.]  A  fairy ; 
a  goblin. 

Nan  : 


it  has  a  sense 


l*agr,  —  and  my  little  iu 
Like  urchins,  esmfei,  and  fairies,  green  and  while. 

Shaknxarc. 

Oi/piirv.  adj.  [from  ouph.~\  Elfish. 
Fairies,  black ,  gray,  green,  and  white, 
Ye  moon-sliine  revellers  and  shades  of  night. 
You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office.  ShrJnj<earr. 

Oun.f  pron. pots.  [Sax.  pe,  nos,  us;  quasi 
nicer,  ure,  vir,  oppe,  our,  nostcr.  Lye.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  us;  belonging  to  us. 

\ou  shall 

Lead  ear  first  battle,  brave  Macduff,  and  we 
Shall  lake  upon  us  what  else  remains.  Shahp, 

Our  wit  a  giicn  Almighty  God  to  know, 
Our  will  it  given  to  love  him  being  known ; 

But  God  could  not  be  known  u>  us  below, 
But  by  his  works  which  through  the  sense  are 


ous 

So  in  csrr  little  world  this  soul  of  ours 
Beieg  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Doth  use  on  divers  objects  divers  powers. 
And  to  are  her  effects  diversify 'd.  Dnw. 

Our  sou)  is  lite  very  same  being  it  wa<  veslerday, 
last  year,  twenty  years  ago.  '  Beaiti,. 

2.  When  the  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 
written  ours. 

Edmund,  whose  virtue  in  this  instance,' 
So  much  commands  itself,  you  shall  be  oun. 

Shaispemt. 

Tbou  llait  bast  fsshion'd  twice  this  soul  of  nun, 
So  that  she  is  by  double  title  thine. 

Be  ran,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Forget  the  Greeks. 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  catl'd  in  oars.  Dryacn. 

The  Mime  Unng  was  done  by  them  in  suing  in 
their  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in 
*"-«•  Kcttkvmth. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  matt-riali 
of  knowledge,  it  u»  thinking  makes  what  we  read 
eurj .•  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ouraclvos  with  a 
great  load  of  collections ;  unlets  we  cbew  them 
over  again,  Ibey  will  not  give  us  strength.  I*ehe. 
Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  stars,  for 


Ouraho'orapht.*  ».«/[o£mp>4<  and  yfdAuu, 
Or.]    A  description  of  the  heavens. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Hooke,  in  his  anlmadver- 
sjoDt  on  Hevelius's  owrcrnc^royiey,  had  omitted  the 
chief  objection  HeveUus  msk<~.  sgaiust  tfaeee  kind 
of  sights.  Hut.  R.  Sac.  iv.  87». 

Ourselves,  reciprocal  pronoun,  [the  plu- 
ral of  myself.] 

1.  We;  not  others:  it  is  added  to  av  by 
way  of  emphasis  or  opposition. 

»>  asirsrfses  might  distinctly  number  in  words 
a  great  dual  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we 
find  out  but  some  fit  denominations  to  signify 
them  by.  Udi. 

S.  Us ;  cot  others,  in  the  oblique  cases. 

Safe  in  oarwsrurr,  while  on  aurtAaa  we  stand, 
The  aea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  die  land./>rydrR. 

Our  confession  is  not  intended  to  instruct  God, 
who  knows  our  sins  much  better  than  ourselves 
do,  but  it  is  to  bumble  ounHott,  and  therefore  we 
must  not  think  to  have  confessed  a  right  till  that 
be  done.  Wh,  Duty  of } 

Ourse'le  is  used  in  the  regal  stile. 


keep  ourieif 

Mndvth. 


To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will 
Till  supper. time  alone. 

Wo  auras/ will  I 
In  too  main  battle.  Shektptart. 

Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  u  n  less 
we  would  denude  ovrteif  of  all  force  to  defend  nt. 

£7anrnden. 

Oust,  n,  s.   Tanners'  bark ;  rather  oote. 

Abmuorth. 

Ot/sEt.  n.  s.  [orle,  Sax.]    A  blackbird. 

The  merry  larl  her  matins  sings  aloft. 
Tie  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays, 

The  iwsrV  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft  ( 
Su  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  I 
To  this  day's  merriment. 

The  onset  cock  so  black  of  hue,' 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 

Thrushes  and  oiuatt,  or  blackbirds, 
monly  sold  far  threepence  a- piece. 

MakmiB  on  Prowttncr. 

Ou'sbm.*  »•  *•  pi.  [Teut.  otten.'}  Oxen. 
Common  in  the  north.  Grose,  Craven 
Dial,  and  Brockets. 

To  OUST.  v.  a.  [ouster,  iter,  French.] 
1.  To  vacate ;  to  take  away. 
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OUT 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  ene  "ere 
rare  formerly!  and  thereby  wager  of  law  nutted, 
which  discouraged  many  suits.  Hale. 
2.  To  deprive  ;  to  eject. 

Though  the  deprived  bishops  am!  clergy  went 
out  upon  account  of  the  oaths  yet  this  made  no 
schism.  No,  not  even  when  they  were  actually 
duimved  and  milled  by  act  of  parliament.  Leslie. 


OUT 


OUT 


(  by  act  of  partial 
Ou'stku."  n.  s.  [from  oust.']  Dispossession 

OuMer,  or  dispossession,  i>  a  wrung  or  injury 
that  carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  possession. 

lllactttoue. 

Ot'steh  lr  main.*  n.  s.  [old  Fr.  In  true 
French,  it  should  be  la  main.  Cowcl.] 
Livery. 

When  the  male  heir  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  the  heir  female  to  the  age  of  aiitccn,  they 
might  sue  out  their  livery  or  oi»strr4-MUias,  thai  is 
the  delivery  of  their  land*  out  of  their 


hands. 

OUT.f  adv.  [uc,  Sax.  tyrf,  TeuU  ut,  M. 
Goth,  extra;  "apertik omnium  linguaruni 
Scptcntr.  siruilitudine."  Sercnius.] 
1.  Not  within. 


The  gown  with  stiff  cmbroid'ry  shinin 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining  t 
The  out  at  IodUn  figures  st: ' 
The  inside  tuu«  be  rich  and 


The 

•2.  It  i?  generully  oppo*ed  to  in. 

That  blind  fUMally  boy,  that  ahuue*  every  one '» 
eye*  hcrau tc  his  own  are  nut,  let  him  be  judge  how 
dorp  i  am  in  lore.  SJuiispcare. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure. 

Fruit*  and  grains  are  half  a  year  In  concocting ; 
srberea*  leaves  arc  out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 


4.  Not  in  confinement  or  concealment. 

Nature  her  custom  holds 
l/ct  shame  «J  what  it  will ;  when  these  ore  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out.  Skatljteart, 

!i.  From  the  place  or  house. 

Out  with  the  dng,  -says  one;  what  cur  is  that? 
says  another :  whip  him  vat,  says  the  third. 

Siottpeatt. 

6.  From  the  inner  part. 

This  is  the  place  wlwre  the  priests  shall  boll  the 
trespass  orTvring ;  tliat  they  bear  it  not  out  into  the 
utter  court,  to  sanctify  the  people.  Ktek.  xlvi.  2a 

7.  Not  at  home :  as,  when  you  called  I 
was  out. 

8.  In  a  mate  of  extinction. 

It  was  great  ignorance,  dealer's  eyes  being  ear, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  lte  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts.  Skahpeart,  IT.  Lear. 

This  candle  burns  not  clear ;  *tis  I  must  trrutTit, 
Then  out  it  goes.  Skalapenre,  Hen.  Till. 

Bid  thy  ceremony  give  tbec  cure  ! 
ThmVrt  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
>  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Shnkt}*are,  Hal.  V. 
i  IKK  Mil  by  night. 

Pro*,  mi.  18. 

9.  In  a  state  of  being  exhausted. 

When  the  butt  is  our  we  will  drink  water,  not 
a  drop  before  ;  bear  up  and  board  them. 

Shakipeore,  Tempett. 

Large  coals  are  propcrest  for  dressing  meat; 
and  when  they  are  out,  if  you  happen  to  miscarry 
in  any  dish,  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals.  Swift, 

10.  Not  in  employment ;  not  in  office. 
So  we'll  live  ami  Iwnr  poor  rogura 

Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  lows,  and  who  mum  ;  who's  in,  who's  oar. 

Skatnieatr. 

1 1.  Not  in  any  sport  or  party. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee:  he  will  not  out, 
be  is  truv  bred.  Maiapeare,  Hen.  IV. 

I  am  not  so  as  I  should  he ; 
But  I'll  ne'er  out. 

VOL.  II. 


I  never  was  our  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  b 
the  maddest  I  ever  undertook.  Druilen. 

12.  To  the  end. 

Hear  me  <mi  t 
He  rcap'd  no  fruit  of  conquest,  but  these  blessings. 

Dtyiteii. 

You  hate  still  your  happiness  in  doubt, 
Or  else  'tis  part,  and  you  bare  dream'd  it  oat. 

Drykn, 

Tlw  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  beard  limit  i 
Thy  rather  knows  it  alt. 

13.  Loudly;  without  restraint. 

At  all  I  laugh,  be  laughs  no  doubt ; 
The  only  difference  Is,  I  dare  laugh  out.  Pope. 

1-f.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

If  the  laying  of  token  upon  commodities  do 
affect  tlw  land  that  I*  out  At  rack  rent,  it  is  plain  it 
does  equally  aflWt  all  the  other  land  in  England 
too.  lode. 

Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years 
after  the  expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  renew.  jlrimtkunt. 

15.  In  an  errour. 

As  be  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists  is  as  impertinent, 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play, 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  tlic  same  note. 

Itiyicommon. 

Tou  arc  mightily  out  to  take  this  tor  a  token 
of  esteem,  which  is  no  other  than  a  note  of  infamy. 

L'Eslennge* 

This  I  have  noted  for  tlw  use  of  those  who,  I 
think,  are  much  oat  in  this  point.  KelllnreU. 

According  to  Hobbet's  comp.iriMm  of  reasoning 
with  casting  up  accounts  whoever  finds  a  mistake 
in  the  sum  total,  must  allow  himself  out,  though 
after  repeated  trials  he  oiay  not  sec  in  which 
article  lie  lias  misreckoiied.  SuHft. 

16.  At  a  loss  ;  in  a  puzzle. 
I  jke  a  dull  actor  now  : 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  oat, 

Kvcn  to  a  full  disgrace.  S/raktpevrt,  Corml. 

This  you tli  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  Like 
bath  seldom  been  known;  and  could  make  his 
own  part,  if  at  auy  lime  he  chanced  lO  ll*  Ota.. 

llacon,  Hen.  »'//. 

17.  With  torn  cloaths.    The  parts  being 
out,  that  is,  not  covered. 

Evidences  swore ; 
Who  hither  corning  vut  at  bee  Is  and  knees, 

Kor  thia  had  titles.  Dryien. 

18.  Away;  so  as  to  consume. 
Let  all  persons  avoid  nirencs*  in  their  cloatbing 

or  diet,  because  they  drees  and  comb  vat  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out 
the  care  for  their  souls  Bp.  Taylor. 

19.  Deficient;  as  out  of  pocket,  noting 
loss. 

Upon  the  great  Bible,  he  was  oat  fifty  pounds 
and  reimbunt  himself  only  by  selling  two  copies. 

Ft*. 

20.  It  is  used  emphatically  before  alas. 

Out,  alas  !  no  sea,  I  find, 
Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind.  SaeHinf. 

21.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of 
discovery. 

If  ye  will  not  do  so,  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out.  Xumt.  sixli.  S3. 

Out.  interject. 

1.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  expul- 
sion. 

Oat  on  thee,  rude  man  !  tbou  dost  shame  thy 
mother.  Snohpeare, 
Oat,  varlet,  from  my  tight.     SUottjt.  A'.  Lear. 
Oat,  you  mad-headed  ape  !  a  weasel  hath  not 
such  a  deal  of  spleen.         Skahprore,  Hen.  1 V. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  !  you  hag ! 
Oat,  oat,  out.     Skohptare,  M.  Wax*  of  Jr'irulavr. 


ss  upon  after  it. 

F.fac'd  fell 


2.  It  has  i 

Out  upon  usis  balf.fsc'd  fellowship. 
Out  upon  it,  |  have  lov'd 

J/hree  whole  days  to^etfarr  ; 
And  a  to  like  to  love  tliree  more, 
If  it  prove  fair  weather.  SucHing. 

Out  of.  prep.  [Of  seerus  to  be  the  pre- 
position, and  out  only  to  modify  the 
sense  of  of.] 

1.  From  :  noting  produce. 

So  many  Neroes  nnd  Cdigulas 
Out  ./UW  crookod  shores  must  daily  rise. 

Sprntr. 

Tliose  bards  coming  many  hundred  years  after, 
could  not  know  wltat  was  done  in  former  ages 
nor  deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  tliey 
feigned  out  of  Mr  own  unlearned  heath. 

Speuter  on  Inland*. 
Alders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of 
steeples;  Inn  they  manifestly  grow  out  rf  clefts. 

Jtaeon. 

Juices  of  fruits  are  watry  and  oilv  :  among 
the  watry  are  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink 
is  etpressed ;  as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the  penr, 
andchcrry.  fleam. 

He  is  softer  than  Ovid  ;  he  touches  the  pas- 
sions more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  est'  of 
his  own  fund,  witluut  diving  into  Oic  sciences  for 
» «"PP>7-  ,  Jhyien. 

I.  Not  in; 
absence,  or  i 


i  it  then  befel. 

ipenter,  F.  Q. 


Was  out  of  Diao's  favour, 


Guiltimm 


Will  (peak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 


Tl»c  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  6i_, 
Because  tho  path  disut'd  was  out  oftruaA.  Dty  im. 

My  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  oat  of  war,  and  statesmen  oat  of  place.  Pope. 

Does  he  fancy  wo  can  sit. 
To  hear  his  out  e/fatiuon  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine,  will  bear  his  jokes.  Svifl. 
They  are  out  of  their  clement,  and  logick  is 


Out,  ouA  hyena ;  these  are  thy  wonted  arts. 


none  of  their  talent. 

3.  No  longer  in. 
Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour ; 

And  put  it  out  $f  fortune's  power.  En,den. 

4.  Not  in :  noting  unfitness. 
Ho  is  witty  out  of  season ;  leaving  the  imitation 

or  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judge- 
ment. Druden. 

Thou  It  say  my  passion's  oat  o/"  season. 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoug  lits. 

5.  Not  within  :  relating  to  a  house. 
Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house,  is  better  than 

the  rain  waters  etsl  of  door.     Shrttptort,  K.  Lear. 

6.  From  :  noting  copy. 
St,  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poet*  for  this  say- 
ing, notwithstanding  T.  O.'s  censure  of  them  out 
of  Horace.  StiltiagJuKi. 

7.  From :  noting  rescue. 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  oat  of 
all  those  errors  with  which  it^w^overgrown  in 

i.  Not  in:  noting  exorbitance  or  irre- 
gularity. 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture;  and  so,  out  y 
all  method,  apart  and  before  the  work  ?  Satft. 

Using  old  threadbare  plumes  will  often  make 
you,  go  out  c/your  way  to  find  and  apply  them. 

Stvift. 

From  one  thing  to  something  different. 
He  that  looks  on  the  eternal  things  tint  ore  not 
Ktn,  will,  through  the*,  opticka,  exactly  discern 
6  D 
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OUT 

or  »1I  that  »  visible ;  wOl  lw  nsither 
I  tut  afhkt  duly. 

Decay  of  Oir.  Piety. 
Words  arc  able  to  persuade  men  out  of  whet 
they  find  And  fesl,  and  to  reverse  the  very  im- 
pressions uf  *eose.  South' 

10.  To  a  different  state  from ;  in  a  different 
state. 

That  noble  and  moat  sovereign  reason. 


OUT 


t  bells  jangled  out  o/tune  and  harsh  i 
Tlsrturimntcb'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 


Blsvteil  with  ecstasy.  Sftotrfworr,  Hamlet 

When  tbc  mouth  \iouiof  taste,  it  makrth  things 
taste  sometimes  ult,  chiefly  bluer,  and  sornetlmes 
[LMihsoma,  but  never  tweet,  /facets. 

By  the  tame  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  of 
that  regular  form  wherein  It  was  produced  at  first, 
into  all  these  irregularities  in  its  present  form. 

Burnet  01s  the  Earth. 
They  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts, 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  tbc  design.  Dryd. 

11.  Not  according  to. 

That  there  he  an  etruality,  so  tliat  no  man  acts 
or  speaks  out ./  character. 

firemu,  View  of  Ep.  Poem. 

12.  To  a  different  state  from :  noting  se- 
paration. 

Whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must 
needs  be  greatly  mat  of  lore  with  a  thing  that  hath 
so  many  faults:  whosoever  by  weight  cannot 
chuae  but  esteem  eery  highly  of  that  wherein  the 
wit  of  so  scrupulous  aiivetsflrie*  hath  not  hillierto 
obscrsed  any  defect,  which  themselves  can  seriously 
think  to  be  of  moment.  Hooker. 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  oar  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use ;  but  it  is 
made  use  of  to  Laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and 
good  sense  by  attacking  every  thing  solemn  and 
serious.  Addi 

13.  Beyond. 

Amongst  those  things  which  have 
ceived  with  groat  reason,  ought  that  to  be  reckoned 
which  Use  anticnt  practice  of  the  church  hath  cou 


—  How  an  thou  out  a/breath,  when  thou  lust 
breath  Ureath? 
'  SLnispear*. 
Out  of  hope  to  do  any  good,  be  directed  his 
course  to  Corona.  KnoUet. 

He  found  himself  left  far  behind, 
Both  out  of  heart  sod  out  of  wind.  Hudibrot- 
I  published  same  fables  which  arc  eur  of  print. 

Arbntun^t- 

16.  By  means  of. 

Out  of  that  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to 


17. 


linued  Mir  of  mind. 
Whit,  out  of  hearing 
word  ? 
Alack,  where  are  you? 


tfadrr. 
no  sound,  00 


Shakuteore. 
bawd,  time  out  of 
mind.  SUisrworr. 

Few  had  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  till  they 
were  both  out  of  distance  to  hare  their  conversion 
attempted.  Clarendon. 

With  a  longer  peace,  the  power  of  France  with 
to  great  revenues,  and  such  application,  will  not 
increase  every  year  out  of  proportion  to  what 
ours  will  do.  Temple. 

lit  shall  only  be  prisoner  at  the  soldiers'  quar- 
ters, and  when  1  am  out  of  reach  he  shall  be  rc- 
loixcd.  l>r;d.:n. 

We  see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and 
elaborate  discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  trans- 
ported out  of  themselves  by  the  tallowing*  of  en- 
thusiasm. Adduon. 

Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  the 
day.  Additon. 

Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  eight  of  a 
moving  preacher,  though  be  b  placed  quite  out  of 
their  hearing.  A<btu,<n. 

The  Supreme  Being  haa  made  the  beat  argu- 
ment* for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of 
tbc  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of 
seme  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of 
the  none  of  human  affairs.  Addtum. 

H.  Deviating  from :  noting  irregularity. 

Heaven  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  u  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty !  Skakip. 

15.  Past;  without:  noting  something  worn 
out  or  exhausted. 


In  consequence  of:  noting  the  motive 
or  reason. 

She  is  persuaded  I  wOl  marry  her,  out  of  her 
own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Sludtntam,  t'l'VA'o. 
The  pope,  out  of  the  care  of  an  universal  father, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  consultations  about  an 
holy  war  against  the  Turk.       iJocua,  Hen.  I'll. 

Not  out  of  cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  jostling  in  his  brain, 
As  leam'a  philosopher*  give  out.  Hudibrat. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  of 
having  betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice. 

Ctarmdon. 

Those  that  have  recourse  to  a  new  creation  of 
waters  are  such  as  do  it  out  of  kuioeas  and  igno- 
rance, or  such  as  do  It  out  af[ necessity. 

Burnet,  Th.  of  the  Earth. 

Distinguish  bet  wist  those  tliat  take  state  upon 
them,  purely  out  of  pride  and  humour,  and  those 
that  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  the  necessity 
of  thei  r  affairs.  I.'Enrange. 

Make  them  conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for 
wrath,  and  cut  of  fear  of  tbe  magistrate's  power, 
which  Is  but  a  went,  principle  of  obedience  ;  but 
out  of  conscience,  which  it  a  firm  and  lasting 
principle.  1'dlotuu. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  out  of  mere  impa- 
tience. Smaindgt. 

Our  successes  have  been  die  consequences  of  a 
necessary  war ;  in  which  we  engaged,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  us.  Atterbtry. 

18.  Out  of  hand;  immediately:  as  that  is 
easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand. 

He  bade  to  open  wide  bis  braicn  gate,  ' 
Which  long  lime  had  been  shut ;  and,  out  of  hand, 
Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  dirough  all  his  state. 

Spentcr. 

No  more  ado, 
Bnt  gather  we  our  forces  oui  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy.  Shuit/vare. 

To  Out.t  v.  a.  [ucian,  Saxon.]    To  de- 
prive by  expulsion. 

The  members  of  both  houses  who  withdrew, 
were  counted  deserters,  and  (ruled  of  their  places 
in  parliament.  X.  Cbariet. 

Tbc  French  having  been  culed  of  their  holds. 

Ifeylin. 

So  many  of  their  orders  as  were  oared  from  their 
fat  possessions,  would  endeavour  a  re-en  trance 
against  those  whom  they  account  hereticks.  Dryd. 
Out,  in  composition,  generally  signifies 
something  beyond  or  more  than  another; 
but  sometimes  it  betokens  emission,  ex- 
clusion, or  something  external. 
To  Outa'ct.  v.  a.  [out  and  act."}  To  do 
beyond. 

lie  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures, 
Would  make  me  out-ocl  a  real  widow'a  whining. 

Oticay. 

To  Outba'lamck.  v.  a.  [out  and  balance.] 
To  ovenreigh ;  to  preponderate. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  hit  days  ossfiaMisoc  this  one  night. 
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OUT 

To  Ootb  a'r.  v.  a.  [out  and  far.]   To  shut 
out  by  fortification. 

These  to  oullor  with  painful  piooings, 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound. 

Spenterm 

To  Outbi'd.  v.  a.  [out  and  bid.}  To 
overpower  bv  bidding  a  higher  price. 

If  in  thy  htsvrt 
New  love  created  be  by  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stocks  entire,  and  can  tn  tears 
In  sighs,  in  oaths,  in  letters  outbid  me. 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.  Donne. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold, 
Prevent  the  greed) ,  und  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

Outbi'ddkr.  n.  *.  {put  and  bid.]  One 
that  outbids. 

Outb lo'wkd.  adj.  [out  and  6/001.]  In- 
flated :  swoln  with  wind. 

At  their  roots  grew  Boating  pslacos. 
Whose  outbtoun  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 

To  Outdlu'sh.*  v.  a.  [out  and  Uuth.] 
To  exceed  in  rosy  colour. 

Each  rose  did  in  native  scarlet  appear, 
Yet  every  rose  was  oulUuthed  by  her. 
Skjpmau,  Trag.  of  Hen.  III.  of  France,  (1678.) 

The  sun  which  gives  your  checks  to  glow, 
And  oulbiuth  (mine  esccpted)  every  fair. 

Young,  Xifhl  Ti.  3. 

Ou'tborx.  adj.  [put  and  born.]  Foreign ; 
not  native. 

Ou'tbound.  adj.  [out  and  bound.]  De- 
stituted to  a  distant  voyage ;  not  coming 
home. 

Triumphant  names  upon  the  water  float, 
And  outbound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

Dryden. 

To  Outbra'vb.  v.  a.  [out  and  brave.]  To 
bear  down  and  defeat  by  more  daring, 
insolent,  or  splendid  appearance. 

I  would  out-stare  tbe  atrrnctt  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  bean  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
To  win  thee,  lady.  SiaJrmeare. 

Here  Sodom's  tower*  raise  their  proud  tops  on 


Tbe  lowers,  as  well  as  men,  ottr Woe  the  sky. 

Covley. 

We  see  die  danger,  and  by  fits  take  up  some 
faint  resolution  to  .iuri^n-  and  break  through  it. 

VEttrurtgc. 

To  Outbra'zen.  v.  a.  [out  and  brazen.] 
To  bear  down  with  impudence. 

Ou'tbrkak.  n.  s.  [out  and  break.]  That 
which  breaks  forth  ;  eruption. 

Bre-ithe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty. 
The  Rash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.     £lotrrf  ■. 

Oi/tbreaking.*  n.  t.   [out  and  break.] 
That  which  breaks  forth  ;  powerful  ap- 
pearance. 
Instead  of  subjecting  her,  he  is  by  the  fresh 
rr  beaut 


auty  captivated. 
Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trot:  p.  -17. 

To  Outbrka'th*.  t>.  a.   [put  and  breotlt,] 

1.  To  weary  by  v.aving  belter  breath. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him 
I  tendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  ovtbmtli'd, 
Tn  Henry  Monmouth.  Skakqxan: 

2.  To  expire. 

That  sign  of  last  autbrtathed  life  did  stem. 

Spenser* 

To  Odtbu'd.*  v.  n.  [out  and  bud.]  To 
sprout  forth. 

That  renowmed  snake,  — 
Whose  many  heads  outbudding  ever  new 
Did  brucde  him  mdlesie  labor  to  lulrdew. 
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OUT 

To  Octbui'ld.*  ti.  a.  [out  and  build."]  To 
exceed  in  durability  of  building;  to 
build  more  durably. 

Virtue  alone  outbuilds  tlio  pyramid*  ; 
Her  mootnncm*  shell  last,  when  Egypt's  fall. 

Young,  Night  Th.  6. 

To  Outbu'rk.*  v.  a.  [out  and  burn.]  To 
exceed  in  burning  or  flaming. 

A  rawing  period,  w  hen  each  mountain-bcight 
Outlmrni  Vesuvius  j  rocks  eternal  pour 
Tiw'u  mclud  nun.  Young,  Kifkt  Tk.  9. 

Outca'st. part,  [out  and  east.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  both  the  participle  anil 
the  Doun  are  indifferently  accented  on 
either  syllable-  It  seem*  moat  analogous 
to  accent  the  participle  on  the  hut,  and 
the  noun  on  the  fir  it.] 


1 .  Thrown  into  the  air 
worthy  of  notice. 

Abandon  soon,  I  read,  the  Caitive  Spoil 


2. 


Of  that. 


t  outcast  carcass. 


3pcnser. 


Of  0*  essfcoat,  axil'd,  bis  new  delight 
Mankind  created.  J/ittim,  P.  L- 

Owtca'st.  n.t.  Exile;  one  rejected;  one 
expelled. 

list's  be  no  stoidte,  nor  no  stocks, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle, 

As  Ovid,  b«  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd.  SSuJajxan. 

O  blOO.1  .bespnttrd  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge! 

For  me,  outcast  of  human  race, 
Lore's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace.  Prior. 

He  dies  tad  outcast  of  each  chorch  and  state ! 
And  harder  still  flagitious,  yet  not  great.  Poj*. 

Outcr'pt.*  conj.  Except;  changing  the 
Latin  ex  into  the  English  out.  Obsolete. 
Out-take  was  another  and  better  form  of 
except,  as  being  all  English.    See  Out- 

TAKE. 

Look  not  so  near,  with  hope  to  understand, 
Out-cej>t,  sir,  you  can  read  with  the  left  hand. 

B.JonsoH,  Underwoods. 

To  Octcli'mb.*  v.  a.  [out  and  climb.]  To 
climb  beyond. 

They  must  be  sever'd,  or  tike  palms  will  grow, 
Which,  planted  near,  outciimb  their  native  height. 

Itavemmt,  Gondihert,  B.  3.  C  I. 

To  Odtco'mpam.*  v.  a.  [out  and  com- 
pott.]    To  exceed  due  bounds. 

If  such  be  the  capacity  and  receipt  of  the  mind 
of  man,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all 
in  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge  bow 
large  soerer,  lest  It  should  make  it  swell  and  out- 
compass  itself.    '  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  1. 

To  Outcra'ft.  v.  a.  [out  and  craft.]  To 
excel  in  cunning. 

Italy  hath  ouicraftcd  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.    Skalctp.  Cytnoeiin*. 
Oc'TCRY.f  n.  t.  [out  and  cry.] 

1.  Cry  of  vehemence;  cry  of  distress; 
clamour. 

These  outcries  the  magistrates  there  shun,  since 
they  are  readily  hearkened  unto  here. 

Spenser  ail  /rf/nrrj. 
So  strange  thy  on/try,  and  thy  words  so  strange 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand, 
Prevented,  spares.  Mitten,  P.  I.. 

I  nuke  my  way 
Where  noises,  tumults,  micria,  and  alarms 
I  beard. 

2.  Clamour  of  detestation. 

There  is  not  any  one  rice,  incidrnt  to  the  mind 
of  man,  against  which  the  world  bas  raised  such  a 
toud  and  universal  outcry. 


OUT 

3.  A  publick  sale ;  an  auction. 

That  my  lords,  the 
Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wires  for  bondwomen, 
Their  bouses  and  fine  gardens  given  away, 
And  ill  their  goods  under  the  spear  at  outcry. 

B.  Jjnson,  Catiline. 
Can  yon  think,  sir. 
In  your  unquettioo'd  wisdom,  I  tuarrrh  you, 
(The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry. 
His  wife  tarn'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  fore'd 
To  beg  their  bread)  this  geolleman's  nun* 
By  wrong  extorted  can  advantage  you? 

Matsmgrr,  City  Madam. 
The  populace  bv  outcry  to  be  w>ld.  .'ioutherne. 

To  Outda're.  v.  a.  [out  and  dare.']  To 
venture  beyond. 

Myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.  ShaXipearc, 

To  Outda'te.  v.  a.   [out  and  date.]  To 
au  liquate. 

Works  and  deeds  of  the  lew,  in  those  places, 
signify  legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the 


OUT 


like  judaicsl  outdated  ceremonies ; 
gelical  grace  of  giving  up  the  whole  heart  to  Christ, 
without  any  iuch  judaical  observances.  Hammond- 

To  Outdo',  v.  a.  [out  and  do.]  To  excel ; 
to  surpass ;  to  perform  boyond  another. 

He  bath  In  this  action  aunLme  hi.  former  deeds 


doubly.  Skojcsjxare. 
What  brave  commander  is  oot  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Melantius  in  bis  gallantry  ? 
Our  greatest  ladies  love  to  see  their  scom 
Ouidot\e  bv  tiiiue,  in  *  hat  themselves  liavc  worn. 


Heavenly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem,  what  hellish  hale 
So  easily  destroy'd.  JaaUon,  P.  L. 

Here  let  those,  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
I.euni  liow  their  greatest  monuments  uf  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton,  P.  L. 

An  impostor  outdoes  the  original.  L' Subrange. 

Now  all  the  gods  reward  and  blest  my  son ; 
i'bou  hast  this  day  thy  father's  yooth  outdone. 

Dryden. 

I  mtlft  confess  the  encounter  of  that  day 
Worm'd  me  indeed,  but  quite  another  way ; 
Not  with  the  Are  of  youth,  but  >?cncroui  rage, 
To  see  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
So  far  outdone.  Drydtn. 

The  boy's  motlwr  despised  for  not  having  read 
a  system  of  logick,  outdoes  him  in  it.  Locke. 

I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay, 
In  my  own  humourous  biting  way.  StmfU 
To  OuTDRt'sx.*  ti.  a.   [out  and  drink.] 
To  exceed  in  drinking. 

To  outdrink  the  sea,  to  outs  wear  the  gsllaou 

Donne,  Sot.  S. 

Outdrink  a  Dutchman  draining  of  s  fen. 

Ctesnxiand,  Poena,  p.  9a 

To  Outdwe'll.  e.  a.  [out  and  dwell.]  To 
stay  beyond. 

He  auldscetls  his*  ho  or. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock,  Shakspenre. 

OUTER,  adj.  [from  out.]    That  is  with- 
out :  opposed  to  inner. 

The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland  only  in 
the  outer  port :  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the  pa- 
pilla; are  composed,  is  muscular.    Grew,  CoomoL 

Ou'ter.*  n.  s.  [from  otrf.]  Dispossession. 

A  verdict  was  found,  that  ■  copyholder  of  the 
king'*  was  put  out  of  possession,  aad  during  this 
outer  the  copyholder  made  a  surrender  to  the  lessor 
of  th*  plain  tiff.  Ctagton'.  YorkReporU,{\6S\.)  p.  I. 

Ot/trrly.  adv.   [from  outer.]  Towards 
the  outside. 
In  the  lower  jaw,  two  tusks  like  those  of  a  boar, 


live,  from  outer.] 


Try  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another, 
and  air  betwixt  each ;  and  the  outermost  bell  were 
chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  dif- 
fer from  a  single  twill.  Bocvn. 

The  outermost  corpuscles  of  a  white  body,  have 
their  various  little  surfaces  of  a  specular  nature. 

Boutt. 

Many  handsome  contrirsnccs  or  draw-bridges 
I  had  seen,  Bumr'jmcs  many  upon  one  bridge,  and 
not  only  one  after,  or  behind  another,  but  also 
sometimes  two  or  three  en  a  breast,  the  ouStmoit 
ones  serving  for  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  and  the 
middle  for  the  horse  and  carriages.  JJrotrn,  2Vois 

To  Outfa'cr.  v.  a.  [out  and /ace.] 

1.  To  brave ;  to  bear  down  by  shew  of 
magnanimity;  to  bear  down  with  im- 
pudence. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them  and  otitswear  them  too. 

Skaltspearf. 

Dost  thou  come  hither 
To  outjhet  me  wish  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I.  Shoksp. 

De  (Ire  with  lire ; 
Threaten  die  threatener ;  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragjriiiK  !>orrour.  Stioktptare,  A".  John. 

Tbeybewrayed  some  knowledge  of  their  per- 
sons, but  were  outfaced.  Wute,n. 

2.  To  stare  down. 

We  behold  the  sun  and  enjoy  his  light,  as  long 
as  we  look  towards  it  circumspectly  ;  we  warm 
ourselves  safely  while  we  stand  near  the  fire ;  but 
if  we  seek  to  outface  the  one,  to  enter  into  the 
other,  we  forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt.  Rolegk. 
To  OuTKA'WSf.  v.  a.  [out  and  fawn.]  To 
excel  in  fawning. 

In  affairs  of  leas  I 
That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt. 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Outfam  as  much  and  out-comply ; 
And  seem  as  scrupulously  just 
To  bait  the  hooka  for  greater  trust.       Huditm  ■ 

To  Outtr'ast.*  v.a.  [out  and featt.]  To 
exceed  in  feasting. 

He  hath  outfeatled  Anthony  or  Cleopatra's 


'jh-.Tas»W,&rin.  (ieS3.)  p.  SOI 

To  Outfe'at.*  y.  a.  [out  find  feat.] 


To 

till  be 


surpass  in  action  or  exploit. 
Moses  could  not  prevail  upon  It 

hid  im/fVulrd  his  rrmjjictane. 

Waterhoust,  J/nl./or  Learn.  (1653,)  p.  I IV. 

Ou'Tt'iT.*  it.*,  [on*  and  ft.]   A  naval 

term,  signifying  the  equipment  of  a  ship 

for  her  voyage. 
To  Outfla'nk.*  v.  a.   [out  and  Jtank.] 

To  outreach  the  flank  or  wing  of  an 

army. 

To  Outfly'.  v.  a.  [out  and  fly.]  To  leave 
behind  in  flight. 

His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  ou^y  our  apprehensions. 

Horoscope's  great  soul, 
llais'd  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Outfieut  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind.  Garth. 

To  Outfo'oi..*  v.  a.  [out  and  fool.]  To 
exceed  in  folly. 

In  life's  dedlat,  when  men  relapse 

Into  the  sports  of  youth, 
Use  second  child  mtfoolt  the  first. 

And  tempts  the  lash  of  truth. 

Young,  Resign.  P.  ii. 

Outfo'rm.  n.  *.  [out  and/om.]  Exter- 
nal appearance. 

Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
In  meer  ovl/orms,  until  be  lost  Ms  sight. 
Hath  cbang'd  his  soul,  and  made  his  object  you. 

B.  Jjnson,  /,ji,T,  114. 
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OUT 

To  Outfi»o'wm.  v.a.  [out  and  frown.]  To 
frown  down ;  to  overbear  by  frowns. 

For  ibec,  oppressed  Wing,  om  I  cast  down, 

Id  else  oulfrotm  false  fortune's  frown. 


Ol'tcate.  tt.  s.  [out  and  gate.]  Outlet; 
passage  outwards. 

Those  pliicet  \rv  to  fit  for  trade,  (laving  mM 
convenient  twtjiti'i  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea,  and 
ingatrs  to  tlte  riciiwt  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  suon  Ik  enriched.  Aji-iuer. 

To  Outoe'sekal.*  v.  n.  [nu7  and  £Chct«7.] 
To  exceed  in  military  skill  or  imincruvre. 

I  believe  a  Kuoijil  colonel  would  ovtsencral 
hint.  /.it.  0,-dcrji.M. 

To  Oin-Gt'vE.  r.  a.  [o«f  ondgiW.]  To  sur- 
pass in  giving. 
The  bounteous  play'r  o«l;aivthc  pinching  lord. 

Dtydtn. 

To  OUTGO',  v.  a.  prct.  outzvent ;  part. 
outgone,  lout  and  go.] 

1.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel. 

For  frank,  well  ordered  and  continual  hospita- 
lity, Ike  imJiiYri/  all  shew  of  competence.  Carem. 

While  you  practiced  the  rudimenu  of  war,  you 
iiu'irrn/  all  other  captains ;  and  base  since  found 
none  but  yourself  alone  to  surpass.  DryUn. 

Where  ibcy  apply  thcmselvos,  none  of  their 
neighbours  outgj  litem.  /ode  i»i  £tfuosh»n. 

2.  To  go  beyond ;  to  leave  behind  in  going. 

Many  ran  afont  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and 
them,  and  cam 


i  him. 

St.  \fnrk,  vi.  33. 

:i.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach. 
Mol  lesson 

Thought  us  to  have  ontgane 

With  a  quaint  invention.  Denham. 
OuTGo'isr..*  n.  s.  [from  outgo."} 

1 .  The  act  of  going  out ;  the  state  of  going 
forth. 

Thou  makes!  die  lutgxnxt  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice.  Pi.  lav.  ft, 

11k  out  rot  >i/;i  of  the  eastern  morn. 

M>re,  fui^rr.  of  tlx  Soul.  ii.  I  1  2. 

2.  In  the  plural,  disbursement ;  cost ;  what 
is  laid  out.    A  common  colloquial  ex- 


To  Ourtiito'w.  r.  a.  {out  and  "rote]  To 
surpass  in  growth  ;  to  grow  too  great  or 
too  old  for  any  thing. 

Much  their  work  osi/cri'ie- 
The  lands'  dispatch  of  two  gardening  «>  wide. 

ittilM,  P.  L. 
Wen  some  virtue  much  outgrnn  the  rest. 
It  shoot,  loo  favt  and      I,.  Dryde». 

This  c»say  «Min  a  dress  that  possibly  is  not  so 
suitable  to  tl»e  graver  p;eniut«-s,  who  Isstc  i>utgmm 
all  gaieties  of  stile  aud  youthful  relishes. 

illanriUt,  Sre/i.  I'rrf. 
The  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mi-choairk, have 
found  so  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  th.-y  far  out. 
grew  die  common  prudence  of  mankind.  Sirijt. 

Ou'tciiako.  n.  s.  {out  and  guard.]  One 
potted  at  a  distance  from  tiie  main  body, 
n»  a  defence. 

A*  won  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  Umsc  spirits  which  are  potted  upon  the  out- 
guard),  immediately  srowre  o(T  lo  tlie  brain.  SuaM. 

You  beat  the  ou/Su«rd»  of  my  master's  host. 

liryden. 

These  milliard!  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  die  neiglib'ring  road. 
Or  to  the  psrU  remote  obedient  fly, 
Keep  posts  advsne'd,  and  on  the  Cronbcr  lie. 


Ou'thousk.*  ».  t.    [out  and  home.']  A 
baru,  stable,  coachhou»c,  cowhouse,  or 


OUT 

any  other  convenience,  attached  or  be- 
longing to  a  dwelling  house. 
To  Outjb'st.  v.  a.    [out  and  jett.]  To 
overpower  by  jesting. 

The  foot  labour*  to  outjeii 
His  heart-struck  injuries.      Stolapcart,  K.  Lear. 

Ou'ting.*  n.  *.  [from  out.]  A  going  from 
home.  Cheshire  Oialect.  Wilbrahara. 
An  airing.  Craven  Dial.  Grose  give* 
outen,  as  a  northern  word,  for  out  of 
doors. 

To  Outju'gclk.*  v.  a.  [out  and  juggU.] 
To  Kurpass  in  juggling. 

[He|  might  verily  think,  that  I  could  audio  the 
legends,  nnd  vutfuggfc  a  jcwiit. 

Bp.  Hall,  Jim.  if  Ike  Mart.  Clergy,  p.  31. 

To  Optkka've.  v.  a.  [out  and  knave.]  To 
surpass  in  knavery. 

This  world  calls  it  outwitting  a  man,  when  he's 
only  uHllnaird,  L'Etlrangt, 

OU'TLAND.*  adj.  [uclwnbe,  Saxon; 
advena,  a  stranger.]  Foreign. 

The  little  lamb 
Xurs'd  in  our  bosoms  — 
Hie  oullaiut  pagans  have  depriv'd  us  of. 

SWt,  Q-  H«o  Hall. 
Oitla'sder.*  n.  t.  [uttanbo,  Saxon.]  A 
foreigner;  one  of  another  country. 

William  Twiwe,  written  and  called  by  some 
outlandcrt,  and  otlK-rs,  Twissius  and  Tui>«ius. 

A.  H'oud,  Ath.  Or.  ii.  40. 

OuTLA'sDisii.'f'  adj.  [ucltenbifc,  Saxon.] 
Not  native;  foreign. 

Even  him  [Solomon]  did  mtlatuliik  women 

Yourself  transplant 
A  while  from  hence :  pcrrhancc  ouitaniiA  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ntita ;  but  yet  more  scant 
Are  those  diversions  there,  which  here  abound. 

lloune. 

Tedious  waste  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliment*  and  lies, 
OutttmiiA  flatteries.  ItitvH,  P.  R. 

Upon  the  approach  of  tlic  king's  troops  under 
general  Wills,  who  wa»  uswl  to  ibe  mUlandith  way 
of  making  war,  we  put  in  practice  passive  obe- 
dience. Adiluun. 

To  Outla'st.  v.  a.  [out  and  last.]  To 
surpass  in  duration. 

Good  housewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn 
the  longer,  lay  tlicm  in  bran,  which  makes  them 
harder ;  insomuch  at  they  will  mjtnd  other  candles 
of  tho  same  slutT,  almost  half  in  half. 

JJnco;,  Xal.  Hi*. 
Summer'*  chief  honour,  if  thou  h«t>t  outlasted 
Bluak  wiuter't  force  Uiat  made  thy  blotauins  dry. 

Atu'im,  Ude. 

The  prevent  age  liatli  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, who*e  revolutions  might  putlatt  the  exem- 
plary mcanlity,  and  outmejaure  time  itself,  ifroien. 

M'hat  may  be  hop'd, 
When  not  from  Helicon's  luiagin'd  spring, 
Hut  sacred  writ*  wc  borrow  what  we  sing  ? 
This  with  U»c  fabrick  oi'  tbe  world  begun, 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  avuVuf  tlw  sun.  Waiter. 

OUTLAW,  n.  ».  [uclaja,  Saxou.]  One 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
A  robber ;  a  bandit. 

An  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps.   Shrtbp.  Hat.  VI. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  «si- 
Zmri  out  or  tlie  woods  and  irwint.iins,  he  marclied 
forth  into  lite  English  pale.  S/vnjtr. 

As  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law  ;  so  as  every  Englishman  might  kill  them, 
how  should  they  be  other  than  outlaw  and* enemies 
to  the  crown  of  England  ?         Ihuvi  on  firtand. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  tbe  uiiMinn'd  heaps 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  esuWs  den, 


OUT 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass. 

MMm,  Comui. 

A  drunkard  is  eutlauvd  from  all  worthy  and 
creditable  converse.:  nwn  abhor,  loath,  aud  despise 

™™.  AWA. 

To  Ou  TLAvr.y  ii.  a.  [uclajian,  Saxon.] 
To  deprive  of  the  benefits  and  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

I  had  a  son 

Now  o»«Wd  from  uiy  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 

SAiJcipcart. 

I  Iff  tJttt  n  drunken 
Is  „utUn>U  by  himself  t  all  kind  of  ill 
Did  with  bis  liquor  slide  into  his  veins.  Ilcrirrt. 

I^ikc  as  there  are  particular  persons  outtau&t 
and  proscribed  by  civil  laws,  so  are  there  nations 
that  arc  tulbnrtd  and  proscribed  by  tbe  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  11  aeon. 

All  those  spiritual  aids  arc  withdrawn,  which 
should  assist  luol  to  good,  or  fortify  him  against  ill ; 
and  like  an  outlaid  person  he  is  exposed  lo  all 
that  will  assault  him.  ofChr.  PUiy. 

Ou'tla why.  n.  t.  [from  uutlam.]  A  de- 
cree by  which  any  man  is  cut  off  from 
the  community,  and  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

Dy  proscriirtiun  and  bills  of  mtlntc-y, 
Octavius,  Aniotiy,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  U>  death  an  huisdred  senators.  Sknhp. 

Divers  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for 
the  parliament;  many  of  which  had  been  by 
IUchard  III.  attainted  by  outiawru-t. 

fincon,  Jin.  Fit. 

To  Ou'tleap.  v.  a.  [out  and  leap.]  To 
pass  by  leaping  ;  to  start  beyond. 

Ou'tleap.  tt.  t.  [from  the  verb.]  Sally  ; 
flight;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  liavc  some  liberty,  some  on(- 
leain,  they  might  be  under  tlx-  eye  of  a  father,  and 
liken  no  very  great  harm  can  come  of  it. 

Locke  on  Education. 

Ou'tlet.  «.  t.  [out  aud  let.]  Passage 
outwards;  discharge  outwards;  egress; 
passage  of  egress. 

Colonics,  and  foreign  plantations  are  very  ne- 
cessary ,  as  uutli'ts  la  a  populous  nation.  llaam. 
The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  UH'ful  c 


So  'ti*apet  tlie  {mulling  fire  his  narrow  jail. 
And  nc-kei  small  cmtltti  into  open  air.  Jlrydrn. 

Have  a  care  that  Uirse  members  U-  neither  the 
inlets  nor  oulUit  of  any  nces ;  tl»(  lliey  ueidaer 
give  admission  to  Use  temptation,  nor  be  ekprcasive 
of  the  conception  of  them.  Ray. 

Ou'tlickeu.*  tt.  i.    A  naval  word:  a 
small  piece  of  timber  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  poop. 
To  Oi'TLi  c*  v.  a.   [out  and  lie.}  To 
surpass  in  lying. 

He  might  verily  think  that  I  could  outlic  the 
legends.  7i;i.  Halt,  Hon.  if  the  Mart.  CLrg<f%  p.  SI . 

With  royal  favourites  in  flattery  vie. 
And  OUUnnon  and  H-.imct  botli  outUe. 

Fepc,  Sat.  S. 

Ou'tlieh.*  n.  t.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is 
not  resident,  in  the  place  with  which 
his  olfice  or  duly  connects  him. 

1  expect  by  so  much  a  greater  change  at  the 
act,  by  how  much  such  outtu  rn,  as  should  prvnnd 
then,  will  haw  been  longer  absent  from  the  ucu» 
scrsity.  Dr.  frrsieu,  Akii.  Lnnrt't  Item.  ii.  p.  187. 

The  party  —  sent  messengers  for  all  llivir  mu- 
lim  within  20  mile*  of  Cambridge  to  come  at 
their  election.  Bentlry,  L*t.  p.  259. 

Oir'Tt,i\E.  «.  s.  [out  and  live.]  Contour  ; 
line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  ;  ex- 
tremity. 
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OUT 

Painters,  by  Char  outlines,  colour*,  lights,  and 
ihadowi,  represent  the  same  in  their  picture*. 

Dryden. 

To  OUTLl'VE.  v.  a.  [our  and  live.]  To 
live  beyond ;  to  survive. 

Will  these  mossed  trees. 
That  have  outlw'd  llio  ca^lc,  page  thy  heels. 
Ami  skip  when  iliou  point'sl  out?  Snoksjttart. 

Die  two  month*  ago,  and  not  forgotten, 
Ym  then  there  is  hope*  a  great  msn's  memory 
May  outHre  hi»  life  half  a  yen-.    Soaktp.  Ho  ml*. 

He  tbat  outliers  IhK  <lay,  and  come**  wtrV  hocne, 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  ibis  day  is  nam'd.  SVithp. 

His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  too 
much  could  nut  be  eipected  from  it,  if  he  h»d 
outlived  it.  OoreuAon. 


Thy  yonth,  tby  strength,  tby  beauty,  which  will 
change 

To  withcr'd,  weakt  and  gray.  Milton,  P.  L, 

Time,  which  mode  tlwui  tlteir  fame  osi/urv. 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give,  VenAam. 

The  soldier  grows  lc*»  apprrfcrmlre,  by  com- 
puting upon  the  disproportion  of  those  that  irct/ire 
a  battle,  to  tlnnu  lli.it  fall  in  It.  V  Estrnn^.: 

Since  we  have  lost 
Freedom,  wraith,  honour,  which  we  value  most, 
I  wish  they  would  our  lives  a  period  give; 
TVy  live  too  long  wlio  happiness  outluv.  Ihydetu 

It  is  of  great  consequence  where  noble  families 
are  gone  to  decay ;  tiecauae  their  titles  outlke 
their  estates.  Snjft. 

l*ray  outUvt  roc,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you 
please.  S»<ifi. 

Two  bacon-ditches  nude  his  Sunday's  cbear; 
Some  tbe  poor  had,  and  some  outlit'd  the  year. 

Hortc, 

Octli'vhiu  n.  s.  [out  and  /ire.]  A  sur- 
viver. 

To  OuTLo'oK.f  v.  a.  [out  and  look."] 

1.  To  face  down;  to  browbeat. 

I  cuH'd  these  firry  spirit*  from  the  world, 
To  ouilooi  conquest,  and  to  win  renown, 
£v*n  iu  tile  jjws  of  danger  and  of  death.   S\nk  «;>. 

Fictions,  and  mornioes,  too  weak  to  ouriWt  a 
brave  gbtterlog  temptation. 

Hammond,  K'jnti,  i»,  519. 

2.  To  look  out :  to  select. 

Away  to  Oie  brook ; 

All  your  tackle  outlook; 
Hare's  a  day  that  is  worth  u  year's  wishing  : 

See  that  all  things  be  right; 

For  it  would  be  a  spight, 
To  want  tools  wheu  a  mm  goo*  a  fishing. 

Cation,  forms,  (10S9.) 

Oo'tlook.*  n.  s.  Vigilance;  foresight. 
In  colloquial  language,  view ;  prospect. 

Prom  nvtdcr  recompeace  above  applause. 
Which  owes  to  man's  short  aulUJe  all  iu  charm*. 

Tonus,  Xigit  Th.  H. 

Ou'tlope.*  n.  t.  [out  and  htoyen-,  Dutch, 
to  run.]    An  excursion.    Not  iu  tuc. 

Outlet  sometimes  be  doth  assay, 
But  very  short. 

/Yurie,  JV.  of  Montaigne,  (1613,)  p.  223. 

To  Outi.u'sthe.  v.  a.  [out  and  lustre.] 
To  excel  in  brightness. 

She  went  before  others  1  lure  seen,  as  that  dia- 
mond of  yours  out/mint  many  I  have  beheld. 

Siaiqitart,  CymMne. 

Outi-y'ino.  part.  adj.  [oat  and  lie.'}  Not 
in  the  common  course  of  order.  Re- 
moved from  the  general  scheme. 

The  last  survey  I  proposed  of  tbe  Tour  ohI -Juing 
empires,  was  tbat  of  the  Arabian*.  Temple. 

Wc  have  taken  all  the  «u/-rying  parts  of  the 
XiHsuish  monsrctiv,  and  made  impressions  upon 
the  very  heart  of  tt.  Addison. 

To  Outmea'sure.  r.  a.  [out  and  m  run  >e.\ 
To 


OUT 

The  present  age  bath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions anil  engines,  and  those  revolutions  might 


To  Outn-u'mber.  v.a.  [out  and  number.] 
To  exceed  in  number. 

'list  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the 
opera,  that  they  outnumbered  the  eoeiny. 

Addison,  Sped. 

To  Outma'bch.  v.a.   [out  and  march/} 
To  leave  behind  in  the  march. 

The  horse  uur-iruirrAt'U'  the  fool,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  beat,  wa*  not  able  to  use  great  expedition. 


Ou'tmost.  adj.  [out  and  mott.]  Remotest 
from  the  middle. 

Chaos  rvtir'd. 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe. 

.VUtnn,  P.  L. 

If  any  man  suppose  that  it  is  not  reltected  by 
the  air,  but  by  the  outmost  superficial  ports  of  the 
glass,  there  is  still  the  same  difficulty. 

AVirntn,  OptiJks. 
The  gem-ratify  of  men  arc  readier  to  fetch  a 
reason  from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry 
hcovwis,  and  tbe  t«M  walls  of  the  world. 

lienllcy. 

To  Outva'mk.*  v.  a.  [out  and  name.]  To 
exceed  in  naming  or  describing. 

Thou  hast  rais'cl  up  mischief  tn  this  height. 
And  found  out  one  to  ovtnnm,'  thy  other  faults. 

Beaumont  and  Ft,  MavTs  Tragedy. 

7oOutpa'ce.  v.  a.  [out  and  pace.]  To 
outgo;  to  leave  behind.. 

Orion's  speed 
Could  not  esjtjuce  thee;  or  tbe  Itone 
did  breed. 

To  Outpa'ramour.*  tj.  a.  [out  and  para- 
mour.] To  exceed  in  keeping  mis- 
tresses. 

Wine  loved  I  deeply ;  dice  dearly ;  and  in 
woman,  out. paramour  d  the  Turk.  Snait.  A".  Lear. 

OuTPA'msii.  n.  s.  [out  and parith.]  Parish 

not  lying  within  the  walls. 
In  the  greater  oh//kij*»A«  many  of  the  poorer 

parishioners,  through  neglert,  do  perish  for  want 

of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  then).  Graunl, 
Outpa'rt.  it.  s.  [out  and  part.]  Part 

remote  from  the  centre  or  main  body. 

He  is  appointed  to  supply  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction and  other  judicial  offices  in  the  mUparis  of 
his  diocese.  Aylife. 

To  Outpoi'se.*  v.a.  [out  and  poise.] 
To  outweigh. 

If  your  parts  of  virtue,  and  your  infirmities, 
were  cast  into  n  balance,  I  know  the  lint  would 
much  oulmiise  the  other.       Itorcell,  Lett.  i.  v.  11. 

Outpo'rcii.*  n.  i.  [out  and  porch,]  An 
entrance. 

Coming  to  the  bishop  with  supplication  into  the 
salutatory,  some  outporcn  of  the  church. 

ilsum,ofR,f.  ui  Eng.  B.  J. 
Outpo'rt.*  n.  *.  [out  and  port.]    A  port 
at  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. Aih. 
Oit'tpost.*  ji.  i.  [out  and  pott.] 

1.  A  military  station  without  the  limits  of 
the  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army. 

2.  Men  placed  at  such  a  station. 

To  Outpou'r.  v.  a.  [out  and  pour.]  To 
emit ;  to  send  forth  in  u  stream. 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  nuovbtaiess 
"flssj  city  gales  outixmr'd,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton,  P.  R, 

To  Octpra'y.*  ii.  a.  [out  and  pray.]  To 
exceed  in  earnestness  of  prayer. 


OUT 

Mean  time  be  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweep*  a  hermit,  and  outprays  n  taint. 

Dryden,  Ann.  itir. 

To  Ootprb'ach.*  tr.  a.  [out  and  preach.] 
To  exceed  in  the  power  of  preaching. 

Von  would  be  wry  elorjucnt :  able  lo  oulprrach 
all  the  orators  you  ever  beard  from  the  pulpit,  to 
write  more  patfaetical  descriptions  of  the  madness, 
of  a  carnal  life  than  from  any  more  innacml 
speculator  could  be  bopesl  for. 

Hummamd,  Worts,  it.  517. 

To  Outpri'zk.  v.  a.  [out  and  prise.]  To 
exceed  in  the  value  set  upon  it. 

Either  your  unjtaragnn'ct  mistress  it  dead,  or 
Site's  ttutprvsrd  by  a  tnrlc.   Snalsjtrarc,  Cumiviint. 

OU'TUAGE.t  n.  t.  [outrage,  French.  At 
first  (Htltragc,  both  in  old  French  and 
English ;  uliragmm,  low  Latin,  from 
ultra,  beyond.  This  word  also  hnd 
formerly  the  accent  on  either  syllable: 
it  is  now  constantly  on  the  first.] 

1.  Open  violence;  tumultuous  mischief. 

He  soke  quarrel!  of  his  avttrage. 

G-noer,  C>nf.  Am.  IS.  . . 

He  wrnn^M  great  outtrzet,  ss^.tin^  all  Use 
country  whore  he  went.  S/icnsfr  on  Inland. 

He  doth  himself  in  secret  shrowd, 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  etstrr/jc  due. 

In  tlsat  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  knuwn  to  commit  outran:, 
And  cherish  factions.  8ialopcorc,TimoK. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butclier'd  ; 
My  charily  Is  outrage.         Sa.abj.xare,  Men.  III. 

2.  Hits  word  seems  to  be  used  by  Philip* 
for  mere  commotion,  without  any  ill 
import,  contrary  to  the  universal  use  of 
writers. 

Sve  wtdi  w!iat  auliaf,-  from  the  frosty  north, 
The  early  valiant  hweuc  draws  forth  his  wings 
In  battailous  amiy.  Philips. 

To  Ou'TRAtiE.  v.a.  [oulrager,  French.] 
To  injure  violently  or  contumclioualy ; 
to  insult  roughly  and  tumultously. 

Ab  heaven*  1  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold. 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  out  raped  see  ; 
How  can  the  rcngf sncc  just  so  long  withhold  f 


commit  exor- 


Tbe  news  put  divrrs  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury,  as  tbe  Knglish  cmbawMdon  were  not  without 
peril  to  be  oulngrd.  Bacon,  Hen.  VI J. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when 
they  have  hope  of  doing  it  without  a  return. 

Atterlmry. 

This  interview  mi(rn£ti  nil  decency  ;  she  forgets 
her  modesty,  and  bstrays  Ikt  virtue, "by  giving  too 
long  an  audience. 

To  Ou'TnAtiE-  v.  n.  To 
bitancies.    Not  in  use. 

Tltree  or  fonr  great  ones  in  court  will  outran? 
in  apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garislt 
colours.  Axiom, 

OuTRA'tuons.f  adj.  [outrngeux,  French.] 
It  bhould,  I  think,  be  written  outrageous; 
but  the  custom  seems  otherwise.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  So  far  from  custom  being 
otherwise,  I  find  the  ancient  form  of 
the  word  to  be  with  eous,  and  not  iout. 
Milton  writes  it  both  ways  ;  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  outrageout.  See  also  Outr  a- 
oiously,  and  (X'tragioussess,  where 
the  termination  of  emu  is  abundantly 
shewn.  Our  old  lexicography  has  al»o 
this  form. 

1.  Violent;  furious;  raging;  exorbitant ; 
tumultuous ;  turbulent. 
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Tjrnnnee  is  wyimarye  vyolejit  and  tmUmff-m'. 

Carton,  Bxttrf  Good  Mantra,  f.  ii.  b. 

Under  Urn  they  committed  divers  the  wot  mt- 
rncvui  vilUntes,  that  a  bosc  multitude  enninsegine. 

Sidney. 

As  she  went  her  tongue  did  walk, 
In  foul  reproach  and  termi  of  vile  despight, 
Provoking  him  by  her  autragimu  talk, 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

SycnKT. 

They  view'd  the  *aw  immeasurable  abyss, 
Ourru_  ?vui  o.i  a  «•«,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

j/itam,  P.  L. 

When  he  knew  bis  mil  freed  and  gone, 
He  swells  with  wnth;  he makn oWn.g.mr moan: 
He  fret*,  he  fumes,  he  slam,  he  clamp*  the 

The  boUow  tow'r  with  clamours  ring*  around. 

Zh-ydrn. 

2.  Excessive ;  passing  reason  or  decency. 

The  tvtragiota  decking  of  templet  and  churches 
with  gold  and  silver. 

Homiliet,  Sim.  againa  Idolatry,  P.  i 

My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothing  of  out- 
raekmi  panegyrick.  Dryden,  Dufretnoy, 

3.  Enormous ;  atrocious. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
Tlie  manner  of  thy  vile  outntgixa  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  hate  forg'd.  S/mhpeart,  Hen.  VI. 

OCTRA'ciOCSLY.'t  adv.  [from  ouirngiout.'] 

1.  Violently;  tumultuously ;  furiously. 

That  people  will  have  colour  of  employn 
given  them,  by  which  they  will  poll  and  spoil  to 
outragimuly,  a»  the  very  enemy  cannot  do  worse. 

Sj/enter  on  Inland. 

In  labour  of  her  grief  oulragtoutlu  distract. 

Drayton,  PotyoBt.  S.  6. 

Ltt  luw  bum  never  so  mitragmut/y  for  the  pre- 
sent, yet  age  will  in  lime  chill  those  heat*.  South. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  people 
are  never  in  the  wrong:  they  have  been  so,  fre- 
quently and  eernigrowty,  tali  in  other  countries 
and  In  litis.       Burke  on  the  Cause  of  Dieeonteni*. 

2.  Excessively. 

Dispende  not  too  outrageously,  nor  be  not  too 
scarce.  «o  Out  thou  be  not  buuode  to  thy  tresour. 
Have  therin  altempmunce,  and  inevure,  whiche 
in  all  thyuges  is  prwiBytahle. 

Ld.  Rivers,  Dlctet  and  S*yi«g'.  "P1-  »• 

Ol-tr  A'c.iovssEss.t  n.  t.  [from  outraguw.] 
Fury;  violence. 

Outraseoutneu  h  not  enduryng. 

Ld.  Riwri,  Dictes,  d/c.  sign.  F.  viii. 
it  would  bridle  the  outrapauinest  of  the  flesh. 

Homiliet,  Serm.  on  the  Passion,  P.  ii. 
Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  con- 
T  with  tlK  partiality  of  his  deities, 
"icm  to  the  outngioutnett  of 
Dryden. 

To  Octra'ze.*  v.a.  [out  and  rax.}  To 
root  out  entirely. 

Yet  shall  the  ase'of  justice  hew  him  down, 
And  level  with  the  rout  bis  lofty  crown : 
Ko  eye  shall  hisovrraeV  impressiou  view. 
Nor  mortal  know  where  such  a  glory  grew. 

Sandys,  Paraphr.  of  Jot. 

OUTRE'.*  adj.  [French.]  Extravagant; 
overstrained.  A  most  affected  and  need- 
less introduction  of  modem  times. 

A«  Dr.  Sooth  was  a  severe  satirist,  we  must 
nuke  some  allowance  for  this  description,  which 
Ik  I  us  made  somewhat  outre"  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose. Grnnfer,  B**.  Hut.  3d  ed.  (1775.)  p.  217. 

Although  this  panegyric  be  somewhat  outre',  1 
am  willing  to  subscribe  to  it. 
Dr.  G-ylJ'-t,  iMt.  to  the  Dp,  of  London,  (1787.) 

To  Outre'asos.*  v.a.  [out  and  reason.] 
To  excel  in  reasoning :  to  reason  be- 
yon  J. 


OUT 

They  step  forth  men  of  another  spirit,  great 
linguists,  powerful  disputants,  able  to  cope  with 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  10  baffle  their  profouudest 
EUbbiee,  and  to  outrmtcm  the  very  Athenians. 

South,  Serm.  fit  35. 

To  OuTRK'Acu.^iOa.  [otrf  and  reach.]  To 
go  beyond. 

Tin?,  usage  «  derived  from  so  many  descents  of 
SfTeS  Ilat  the  cause  and  sutiwr  unliwci  remem- 


Our  forvfathrrs  could  never  dream  so  high  a 
crime  us  parricide,  whereas  this  oulrtaehet  that 
met,  and  exceeds  the  regular  distinctions  of  mur- 
der. Jirourn. 

To  Octre'ckon.*  v.  a.  [out  and  reckon.] 
To  exceed  in  assumed  computation. 

The  Egyptian  priest*  pretended  an  exact  chro- 
nology for  some  myriads  of  years ;  and  the 
Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  far  owtrecaim  them. 

Pmon  on  tike  Creed,  Art.  I. 

To  Odtrri'on.*  u.  a.  [out  and  reign.] 
To  reign  through  the  whole  of. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remaine, 
Till  they  osjlreejnni  had  their  utmost  date, 

Spenser,  F-  Q.  ii.  »•  *S- 

To  OUTRI'DE/f  v.a.  {out  md  ride.']  To 
pass  by  riding. 

It  boots  not  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  betake 
yourself  to  your  chariot,  to  outride  the  shower. 

Bp.  Halt,  Way  of  /Voce,  Ded.  la  the  A'nuj. 
If  you  will  send  me  to  the  farthest  sea 
To  fetch  you  pearls,  the  sun  shall  not  outride 
My  restless?  course ;  nor  any  jewel*  be 
Treasur'd  so  deep  in  the  profound**!  main, 
I  will  dig  them  thence,  and  come  again. 

Psycse,  (1651.)  p. 
youth  bath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  out-run.  Dryden. 

To  OtrrRi'DK.*  «. «.  To  travel  about  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle. 

By  distance  of  place  being  rendered  incapable 
of  paying  our  lespetts  to  him,  I  am  become  a 
suitor  to  you  to  constitute  an  oticriiting  lion,  or  if 
you  please)  s  jackal]  or  two,  to  receive  and  remit 
our  homage  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  is 
hitherto  provided.        Addison,  Guard.  No.  lie. 

OuTRi'DER.t  «.  *•  [from  out  and  rider.] 

1.  A  summoner  whose  office  is  to  cite 
men  before  the  sheriff.  Did. 

2.  One  who  travels  about  < 
in  a  vehicle. 

There  it  needful  to  be  an 
surveyor,  wb 


OUT 

He  set  horsemen  and  ( 
Issuing  out,  they  might 
ways  of  Judea. 

To  Outro'ar.  l>.  o. 
exceed  in  roaring. 

O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Baaan,  to  atin-aar 
The  homed  herd !       Snahpeare,  Am.  and  Cleoy. 

To  Outro'ot.  v.  a.  [out  and  root.]  To 
extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

Pernicious  diKXird  seems 
Dutrootert  from  our  tnorv  than  iron  age ; 
Stucr  none,  not  ev'n  our  kings,  approach  their 


With  sjiv  mark  of  war's  destructive  rs^'e, 

But  aacri&ce  unsrm'd.     Jioice,  Ami.  Stepmother. 

To  Octru'k.  v.  a.  lout  and  rvn.] 
1.  To  leave  behind  i 

By  giving  the  hpuw  of 
breathe, 

It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outrun*  toe  psuser  i 

We  may  outrun. 
By  violent  •wiftjsoas,  that  which  we  run  at. 


be  to  visit  the 


(1691,)  p.  119. 

A  naval  word,  sig- 
of  timber 


Ootri'ooer-»  n.t. 
nifying  both  a 
fixed  on  the  side  of  a  ship  to  secure  the 
mast  in  the  act  of  careening,  and  a 
small  boom  occasionally  used  on  the 
tops. 

Outri'ght.  <«iV.  [oicf  and  right.'] 

I.  Immediately;  without  delay. 

When  these  vrretcbes  had  the  ropes  about  their 
necks  the  first  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last 
hanged  outright,  Arbutknot. 

%  Completely. 

By  degrees  accompUsh'd  in  the  beast. 
He  ocigh'd  oulrij*/,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 

AdrlUon. 

To  Outri'val.*  v.  a.  lout  and  rival.]  To 
surpass  iu  excellence. 

There  have  been  I  nor  things  spoken  of  Au- 
gustus (ban  of  any  other  man,  all  the  wits  of  his 
age  having  tried  to  outrival  one  another  upon  that 
subject.  Addwin,  Guard.  No.  138. 

Ov'tboad.   n.  t.    [out  and  roarf.]  Ex- 


When  thing*  are  come  to  the  rxecutioo,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparably  to  celerity.  Like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  »wift  as 
It  mrfruai  the  eye.  Bacon. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
Aa  not  to  be  out-ridden,  though  outrun.  Dryden. 

2.  To  exceed. 

We  outrun  the  present  income,  at  not  doubting 
to  reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some 
future  project.  Additci. 

To  Oi'TSA'iL.t  v.  a.  lout  and  tail.]  To 
leave  behind  in  sailing. 
She  may  outmU  me ;  I  am  s  carvel  to  her. 

0em>ss.  and  Ft.  Wit  without  Honey. 

The 
ships. 

Outsca'pe.  n.  t.  lout  and  tcape.]  Power 
of  escaping. 

It  past 

Our  powres  to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast, 

As  barr'd  all  auUcape.  Chapman. 

To  Outsco'kx.  p.  a.  [o«f  and  tcom.]  To 
bear  down  or  confront  by  contempt ;  to 
despise  ;  not  to  mind. 

He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  t"  ouOcorn 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

Shaitpeart. 

To  Outsb'il.  v.  o.  [out  and  «//.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a 
tiling  is  sold ;  to  sell  at  a  higher  rate 
than  another. 

It  would  soon  improve  to  such  a  height  as  to 
outteU  our  neighbours,  and  thereby  advance  the 
proportion  of  our  exported  conunodiues.  Temple . 

2.  To  gain  a  higher  price. 

Her  pretty  action  did 
And  yet  enridi'd  it  too. 

OlfTSET.*  n. 
beginning. 
These 


[otrfandsd.]  Opening; 

at  least  in  the  mra*  of  their 
I  to  preserve  air. 
Juaam  on  Ch.  Uutici,  p.  140. 

To  Outshi'ke.  tj.  a.  lout  and  thine.] 

1.  To  emit  lustre. 

Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death  ; 
Whose  bright  ou/*'irr<n«;  beams  thy  cloudy  wrnh 

Shalcipeart,  Rich.  III. 

2.  To  excel  in  lustre. 

By  Shakspcare's,  Jooson't,  Fletcher's  lines. 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  t 
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OUT 


Sa»-!!l 


Beauty  and  greatness  nrv  w  eminently  joined 
Id  your  royal  highness,  that  it  were  not  ese>y  for 
any  but  a  port  to  determine  which  of  them  out- 
Mia  the  other.  Dryten. 

Homer  does  not  only  outaMnt  ail  other  port* 
in  the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  cha- 
racters. Atuuton. 

We  should  *n  eucb  aa  would  outiitme  the  re- 
bellious part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  much  in 
their  gallantry  as  in 


CTHM  —^ ».»-«>-»—    WW  m 

of  those  only,  woo  lun 
«orld  by  their  rank  a., 


the  rest  of  the 
r  virtues. 

Jtttrtvry. 
I  lappy  you  ! 
Whose  charms  at  far  all  other  nymphs  auithme, 
Aa  other's  gsrdcn*  are  eicell'd  by  thine-  Pope* 

To  Outsho'ot.  v.  a.  [out  and  shoot.] 
1.  To  exceed  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  to  on/Ami  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  ntrrer  to  eniatoof  their  fore- 
fathers' mark  ;  but  write  one  after  another,  and 
ao  the  dance  goes  round  in  a  circle.  A'omx. 

To  Oijtsiiu't.*  v.  a.  [out  and  shut."]  To 
exclude. 

He  outskuts  my  prayer. 

Donne,  Die.  Poems,  ch.  5. 

Outsi'db.  n.  s.  [out  and  side.'] 

I .  Superficies ;  surface  ;  external  part. 

What  pity  that  ao  exquisite  an  outwit  of  a  l>cad 
I  not  hare  one  grain  of  sense  in  it. 

L'Silr^ngr. 


Care  way  and  bent.  Dryden. 

2.  Extreme  part ;  part  remote  from  the 
middle. 

Hold  an  arrow  in  a  flame  for  the  space  of  ten 
pulses,  and  when  it  conaetii  forth,  those  part* 
which  were  on  the  trulsMa  of  the  name  are  blacked 
and  turned  into  a  coal.  Daicon. 

3.  Superficial  appearance. 

You  shall  find  hia  vanities  forespent 
Were  tint  the  autmle  of  ihf  Kmnati  Urutu-, 

^  Xkaktpmn-. 

time.  Locke. 

Create  I  beings  ms*  nothing  hut  our  outside,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  ua  from 
our  esterior  actions.  Aidison,  Specs. 

4.  The  utmost.    A  barbarous  use. 

Two  hundred  load  uyoo  an  acre,  they  reckon 
the  tnuade  of  what  is  to  bo  laid.  Mortimer,  H too. 

5.  Person  ;  external  man. 

Fortune  forbid,  my  onictrfr  have  not  charm 'd 
her.  Sookspeare, 

Your  eu/nVie  promiaeth  a*  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman.  Bat**. 

What  admir'U  thou,  what  transports  thee  ao  ? 
An  aviate  T  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing  and  thy  love.  Hilton,  P.  L. 

6.  Outer  side ;  part  not  inclosed. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and 


To  Octsi'k.*  v.  a.  [out  and  tin.']   To  sin 
beyond. 

If  upon  that  presumption  we  go  on,  we  may 
listen  that  season  of  frrace  and  repentance,  and 
become  hardened  therein. 

Killingbeck,  Serin.  (1730,)  p.  229. 

To  Outsi't.  v.  a.  [out  and  lit.']   To  sit 
beyond  the  time  of  any  thing. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  aiuT  i 


To  Otnrsci'p.*  v, 
avoid  by  flipht. 

Tbou  fost  thyself, 

:*st 


a.  [oat  and  skip.] 


vengeance,  oroutstauu 
into  air. 


II.  JoHP/n,  Sryomis. 

Oo'TaK  i  rt.»  ». ».  [out  and  shirt.]  Suburb ; 
outpart. 

It  [the  plague]  appeared  to  be  only  ID  the  out- 
iHrtt  of  the  town,  and  is  the  most  obscure  alleys. 

Ld.  Clarendon,  Life,  ii.  476. 

To  Octsle'ep.  ii.  a.  [out  and  sleep.]  To 
sleep  beyond. 

Lovers,  to  bed  [  'lis  almost  fairy  lime : 
I  fear  we  shall  osuTabtsi  the  coming  mum. 

Skakxpmr. 

To  OoTSo'Aa.*  v.  a.  [out  and  soar.]  To 
•oar  beyond. 

Let  them  clog  their  wings  with  the  remem- 
brance of  those  who  have  auitoaml  them,  not  in 
vain  opinion,  but  true  worth. 

Goo.  of  the  Tongue,  }9. 

To  Outso'und.*  v.  a.  [out  and  tound.] 
To  exceed  in  sound. 

The  hammers  and  melody  of  die  instrument* 
might  etsUMSmif  the  din  within  litra. 

Hammond,  Works,  iv.  694. 

To  Outspb'ak.  b.  a.  [out  and  tpeak.] 
To  speak  something  beyond;  to  ex- 
ceed. 

Rich  stuffs  end  ornaments  of  boushold 
I  find  at  such  proud  rale,  that  it  outtptaks 
PosacsatiMi  of  a  subject.    Studtipeart,  Hen.  VIII. 

To  Odtspo'iit.  v.  a.  [out  and  sport.]  To 
sport  beyond. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop 
Not  to  «M(nnrr  discretion.       ShahtHvrt,  Othello. 

To  Out8PRE'ad.  v.  a.  [out  and  tpread.] 
To  extend;  to  diffuse. 
With  sails  onltjwtad  see  fly.  Pope. 

To  Ootsta'kd.  v.  a.  [out  and  stand.] 

1.  To  support^  to  resist. 

enough,  but  not  a  man  of  them  tolerably  defend 
his  own ;  which  was  sure  never  to  muttand  Use  first 
attack  that  was  made.  VYaodmtrd. 

2.  To  stand  beyond  the  proper  time. 

I  have  tnitttaod  nry  time,  vrhicn  la  materuii 
To  th*  tender  of  our  present.    Shaitpearc,  Cynb. 

To  Outsta'nd.  w.  n. 

the  main  body. 
To  Outsta'be.  v.  a.  [out  and  tlare.]  To 
face  down ;  to  browbeat ;  to  outface 
with  effrontery. 

I  would  euiajarsr  the  Hemes*  eyes  that  look. 
To  win  thee,  lady.       SuJapean,  Mere*,  of  Yen. 

These  curtain'd  windows,  this  sclf-prison'd  eye, 
Outttares  the  lids  of  Large-look  t  tyranny.  CraiMiw. 

Outstre'et.  is.  s.  [out  and  street.]  Street 

in  the  extremities  of  a  town. 
To  Outstrb'tcii.  c  a.  [out  and  stretch.] 

To  extend ;  to  spread  out. 

Make  htm  stand  upon  the  mole-hill, 
Tltat  caught  at  mounuuna  with  eut-atrefeAof  arms. 

Sh'\k<)Xurr 

OuUttrcteksd  be  lay  on  the  cold  ground  sod  oft 
Cursed  his  creation.  Jfaitsn,  P.  L. 

A  mouatain,  at  wbose  Tcrdatit  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  etaHtrotcVd  in  circuit  wide, 
Lssy  pleasant-  Hilton,  P.  S. 


And  must  not 

him? 


OUT 

To  Odtstm'de.*  v.  a.  [out  and  stride.} 
To  surpass  in  striding.  . 

OuUtridtng  the  colossus  of  tbe  sun. 

B.  Jonjon,  Hnsouet  at  Court. 

To  Ou'TSTWP.t  v.  a.  [This  word  Skin- 
ner derives  from  out  and  spritzen,  to 
spout,  German.  I  know  not  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  originally  out-trip, 
the  s  being  afterward  inserter].  Dr.  John- 
son It  can  hardly  have  been  out-trip ; 

and  I  should  think  the  derivation  of 
Skinner,  plausible  as  it  is,  might  give 
place  to  out  and  the  Saxon  rppican,  to 
shoot  out,  to  sprout,  and  thence  to  spring 
forward,  or  beyond,  might  easily  be 
adopted.]  To  outgo ;  to  leave  behind 
in  a  race. 

If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 

Stahpatrt. 

Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  on"; 
For  thou  sfaalt  find  she  will  ottt-strtju  all  praise, 
And  make  it  I  salt  behind  her.     Slolap,  Tempett. 

Thou  both  their  graces  in  tlryse If  hast  more 
Out-tripi  than  they  did,  all  that  went  before. 

Altitun- 

My  soul,  mora  earnestly  re  leas' d. 
Will  esjf-irrt>  hers ;  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'enake,  the  ponder  being 
more.  Donne. 
A  fox  may  be  outwitted,  and  a  bare  oKUtr^tc. 

X' Kttranfr. 

He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience, 
and  thereby  essr^jn^pf  them  at  length  in  point  of 
knowlssige.  South. 

Whli  such  array  Herpetic*  bestrode 
Her  'Hirncian  courser,  and  out'ttn/t'd  the  rapid 
Ihxxl  llrylfn. 

To  Outswea'k.  v.  a.  [ottf  and  wear.] 
To  overpower  by  swearing. 

We  dwll  have  old  swearing, 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outnemr  them  too. 


To  Outrwk'eten.  v.  a.  [out  and  sweeten.] 
To  excel  in  sweetness. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander, 
Out-nt*eten'it  not  thy  breath.    Shakrptare,  Cymh. 

To  Outswb'll.*  v.  a.  [out  and  swell.] 
To  overflow. 

A  sad  text  io  a  sadder  time ;  to  which  the  rivers 
of  Babylon  swelled  not  so  high  with  inundation 
of  water  in  tbe  letter,  as  tbe  waters  in  the  metaphor, 
outsurUau!  and  breaking  down  their  hanks,  have 

ov     owa       ""'^^'^  ,,'658()p,  ,,s, 

Outta'kb.*  pffp>  [out  and  take.]  Except. 
Obsolete. 

Of  every  witte  somewhat  be  cut, 
Outtakt  that  bym  lacketh  rule 
His  own  estate  to  guyde.  Cower,  Coif.  Am.  B.  5. 

All  was  golde  men  mygbt  se, 
Outtakt  the  fed  sera  and  the  tre.  Chaucer,  Hem.  H. 

To  Outta'lk.  v.  a.  [out  and  /«/*.]  To 
overpower  by  talk. 

This  genttanan  will  oultali  us  all.  Siotsjicirr. 

To  Outto'ngue.  v.  a.  [out  and  fonguY-]  To 
bear  down  by  noise. 

Let  him  do  bis  spite, 

My 


n.  a. 


[Olrf 

Of  lei 


d  top.]  To 


To  Outto'p.* 
overtop ;  to 
to  obscure. 

The  treasurer  bepau  then  to  nultop  me ;  and 
appeared  <»  my  thoughto  likely  enough,  by  his 
daring  and  boldness,  in  time  to  do  as  much  to 
your  grace. 

Ld.  Keeper  WilUams,  Lett.  (1624),  Cab.  p.  94. 
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OUT 

2*o  Outva'lue.  t>.  a.  [out  and  value.]  To 
transcend  in  price. 

He  gives  in  in  thii  life  »n  aiwi  of  expected 
joys,  diat  oWm/an  and  transcend*  nil  those  mo- 
nwntary  pleasures  it  requires  us  to  forsake.  ti.,yU. 

To  Outve'som.  v.  a.  [out  and  venom.] 
To  exceed  in  poison. 

'Tis  slander ; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  tltso  the  (word,  whose 
tongue 

OuJnwwou  all  ill*  worms  of  Nil*. 

Shalrjtare,  Cipab. 

To  OuTvi'tt  f.  o.  [©«/  and  vie.  Dr. 
Johnson.  —  Bp.  HurJ  has  made  the 
following  sound  observation  upon  Addi- 
son's use  of  (his  word.  "  To  rye  is  to 
contend  with  ;  to  oul-xyc,  to  out-do  any 
one,  in  vyeing  with  him.  But  the  word 
seems  to  be  of  an  ill  composition,  and 
should  not,  I  think,  be  used  thus  abso- 
lutely. If  employed  ut  all  it  ehould  be 
in  some  such  way  as  this  :  *  in  the  affect - 
1  of  pomp  and  pageantry  he  outvied 
s,  i.  e.  in  Mil  respect,  he  strove  or 
tided  beyond  them.'  I  know  not 
if  Addison  had  any  authority  for  the  use 
of  it :  he  had,  perhaps,  done  better  to 
use  the  common  word  outstrip."  Note 
on  Addison's  Remarks  on  Italy.]  To 
exceed ;  to  surpass  ;  to  outstrip. 

Far  foUled  flock*  an  fruitful  plaint, 
Fair  Britain  all  tbc  world  ewfrirf.  Drrp.t.-rn. 

One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  will  be  still  en- 
devouring  to  equal  tlx  pomp  of  greater  princes, 
as  well  as  to  oulru  thou  of  hit  own  rank.  Adiintn. 

To  Outvi'llaix.  v.a.  {out  and  villain,'} 
To  exceed  in  villany. 

He  balii  uulriUiiin'd  villainy  no  far,  that  the 
rarity  rcsktuu  liitn.  Shaktptant,  Alt  t  WVfl. 

To  OuTVoi'cE.f  v.a.  [out  and  voice.]  To 
out-roar  ;  to  exceed  in  clamour. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  Hood  wi(h  men,  with  wires  and  boys, 
I  claps  oul-voiu  the  dcep-mouth'd 
StioAjpean. 
j  but  thunder  could  ovt-tvice  him. 

AUattrt,  Serin.  (16B4,)  p.  217. 

To  Oljtvo'te.  v.a.  [out  and  vote.}  To 
conquer  by  plurality  of  suffrages. 

They  were  out-ivled  by  other  sects  of  philo- 
sophers, neither  for  fame,  nor  number  lets  than 
themselves.  South. 

To  OuTWA'i-K.t  v.  a.  [out  and  wait.] 

1,  To  leave  one  in  walking. 

2.  To  exceed  the  walking  of  a  spectre. 
See  the  5th  sense  of  To  Walk. 

Have  I  uutwatch'd, 

Yea,  and  outwetthd  any  ghost  alive 
In  solitary  circle,  worn  my  boots, 
Knees,  arms,  and  elbows  out '. 

B  J\mtzn, 

Ovtka'u.  n.  s.  [out  and  wo//.] 

1.  Outward  part  of  a  building. 

2.  Superficial  appearance. 

For  con6raiatiun  that  I  am  much 
Than  my  osjjir«<Y,  open  this  pun*  arid  take 
What  it  contains.  Shaispeart,  K.  I  far. 

OU  TWARD,  adj.  [ucpeapb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Materially  external. 

2.  External;  opposed  to  inrrarfl1  .•  visible. 

If  U>c»e  *hcws  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  i  i  four  Volncian*  ?  AAoi*t«air,  ConW. 

Oh  >U  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  oufsjard  side ! 


OUT 

His  calls  and  invitations  of  us  to  that  repentance, 
not  only  otirinanf,  in  tlie  ministry  of  die  woid,  but 
also  inward,  by  tbc  motions  of  the  spirit. 

H'h.  Vuly  of  Man. 

He  took  a  low'ring  leave  :  but  wlio  can  tell 
What  011I  tismi  hate  might  inward  love 


3.  Extrinsick;  adventitious. 

Prince*  have  their  titles  for  uirir  glories, 
An  eulminJ  bouour,  for  an  inward  mil.  Skaitp. 

Part  in  peace,  and  having  mourn  "d  your  siu 
For  aulutird  Eden  lost,  find  paradise  within. 

Drydrx. 

\.  Foreign,  not  intestine. 

It  wus  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to 
join  with  some  sedition  wilhjn  doors.  Wayward. 

5.  Tending  to  the  out-parts. 

Tlie  fire  will  force  its  outuerd  way. 
Or,  in  the prison  pent, consume  the pny.Drylcn. 

6.  [In  theology.]  Carnal ;  corporeal ;  not 
spiritual. 

When  the  soul  bring  inwardly  moved  10  lift 
itself  up  by  prayer,  the  cultrW  man  is  turpriicd 
in  some  other  posture ;  God  will  rather  look  to 
tbc  inward  motions  of  tbc  mind,  than  to  the 
Mi'tnmJ  form  of  the  body.  i/11/7*;. 

We  may  »lso  pray  against  lem|<cral  punish- 
ments, tlssl  b»,  any  autuvrd  affliction,  but  this 
to  God's  will,  according  to  tlx; 

ll  h.  Duty  Man. 

Ou'twabd.  n.  t.    External  form. 

I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  mttranl,  and  rujti  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him. 


OUT 

Wrath  it  a  fire,  and  jealousy  1  weed  : 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  l 


_  weed  out- 

«*ed-  Spejucr. 
To  Outwk'ep.*  v.  a.  [out  and  tveep.  To 
exceed  in  weeping. 

Meanwhile  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Ouluxqn  a  hermit,  and  outprays  a  saint. 

Drydru,  Ann.  Mir. 
His  cries  vutm-pt  his  widest  wound. 

•iAmrnaiil,  UandiUrl,  B.  iL  C  2. 

To  Ootwe'igh.  v.  a.  [out  and  weigh.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  gravity. 

These  instruments  require  so  much  strength  for 
tbc  supporting  uf  the  weight  to  be  moved,  as  may 
be  equal  unto  it,  besides  that  other  super-added 
power  whereby  it  is  <nJtcvi£>ird  and  moved. 

truhm.  Math.  Mapck. 

2.  To  preponderate;  to  excel  in  value  or 


Ou'twahd.  adv. 

1.  To  foreign  parts:  as,  a  ship  on/mart/ 
bound. 

2.  To  the  outer  parts. 
Ou'twardly.  adv.  [from  outn-ard.] 
1.  Externally:  opposed  to  intsartlly. 

Tlial  which  inwardly  each  man  should  he,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.  II ooier. 

Gricv'd  witli  disgraci",  remaining  in  their  fears  : 

Yet  lh'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour  bears. 

Danurl. 

1.  In  appearance  not  sincerely. 

Many  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  some 
inward  reverence  for  tlsst  goodness  winch  they 
cannot  he  |>ersuarlcd  In  practise  j  nay,  which  they 
outwardly  seem  to  despite.  Sprat. 

Ou'twards.  adv.  Towards  the  outparts. 

Do  not  bUck  bodies  conceive  lieat  more  easily 
from  light  than  those  of  other  colours  do,  hy 
reason  that  tbc  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected 
csr/irirrds,  but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often 
reflected  and  refracted  withiu  them  until  K  be 
stifled  and  lost  ?  .  ttevtvn,  0{4. 

To  Outwa'tcii.*  v.  a.  [out  and  wa/tA.] 
To  surpass  in  watchfulness. 

Have  I  oti/iiwlcaV, 

Yea,  and  outwalked  any  ghost  alive  ! 

II.  Jmwu,  Fart.  Itla. 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Vlis-re  1  may  oft  out  vault  the  Bear 
With  Jhrke-'great  Hermes.  Mdlm,  IIFrm. 

To  OuTWE'Ait.+  v.a'.  [out  andweor.] 

1.  'J'o  wear  out. 

He  — 

To  live,  and  to  eccreasc  his  race,  himselfcsKttrars, 
Donne,  i  rrgr.  o/tae  Smt. 

2.  To  pass  tediously. 

By  die  stream,  if  I  the  night  euinrer, 
Tl.iis  spent  alieady  bow  ihall  nature  bear 
Tie  dew  s  dencndiiig  and  nocturnal  air.  Pope. 

3.  To  list  longer  than  something  else. 

To  OiTwt'tD.  v.a.  [out  and  wro/.]  To 
extirpate  as  a  weed. 
20 


To 


If  any  think  brave  death  out-mrighi  bad  life. 
Let  him  espress  his  disposition. 

Shalcpmrr,  CariaL 
All  your  care  in  for  your  prince  I  see. 
Your  truth  to  him  eu|.uw)-*j  yvur  lose  to  me. 

lyrydrn. 

Whenever  lie  Duds  the  hardship  of  his  shivery 
o»t-uvygh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  Iris  power, 
by  resistiug  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on 
himself  the  death  he  desires.  Loetc. 

Ttie  marriage  of  die  clergy  is  attended  with  the 
poverty  of  some  of  them,  which  is  balanced  and 
iml-trdfted  by  many  single  advantages.  Atterbttry 

To  Outwe'll.  t>.  a.    [out  and  well.'}  To 
pour  out.    Not  in  use. 

As  when  old  father  Nil  us  gins  to  swell. 
With  timely  pride  about  the  ..Egyptian  vale, 
His  fotlk.  waves  do  fertile  sline  o'hmW/, 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale. 

Outwe'kt.*    See  To  Outgo. 
2"oOutwi'n.»  v.  a.  [out  and  win.] 
get  out  of. 

It  is  a  darksome  delve  far  under  ground. 
With  thorns  and  barren  brakes  envirand  1 
Tlmt  none  tlie  SAUie  may  eaJly  ,mfn*iii; 
Yvt  many  woies  to  euler  may  be  found, 
Hut  noise  to  issue  forth  when  one  is  in. 

A>ctu.-r,  F.  Q.  iv.  i.  20. 

To  Outwi'kb.*  v.a.  [out  and  trind.]  To 
extricate ;  to  unloose. 

When  shall  thou  once 
Thyself  from  this  sad  yoke  ? 

Mare,  Life  tf  tie  Saul,  U.  71. 

To  Or/Twi'jtc.*  v.  a.  [out  and  trinp;.]  To 
outstrip ;  to  outgo. 

His  courser  springs 
O'er  bills  and  lawns,  and  even  a  with  osMa-mja, 

G'artA,  Or.  Met.  14. 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  aulmnf'd. 

1'mne,  A'sjrAl  Tk.  9. 

To  Outwi't.  tt.  a.    [out  and  tuit.]  To 
cheat ;  to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

The  truer  hearted  any  man  is  tlie  more  liable 
be  is  to  be  imposed  on ;  and  then  the  world  calls 
it  eul  uslluig  a  man,  when  he  is  only  oui-knaved. 

Justice  forbids  defrauding,  or  going  beyond 
our  brother  in  any  manikcr,  w  hen  we  can  over- 
reach and  Mtf'trit  him  in  the  same,  A'elitevxtl. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  Pompey  found  him- 
Kl(  out  fitted  by  Cesar  and  broke  with  him. 

Drydm. 

Nothing  is  more  equal  in  justice,  and  Indeed 
more  natural  in  tbc  direct  consequence  uf  effects 
and  causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  taout-wu 
themselves;  and  for  such  as  wTeade  with  Pro- 
vidence, to  trip  up  their  own  heels.  South. 

Ou'TWORK.t  «.  *•  [out  and  ttw*.]  Parts 
of  a  fortification  next  the  enemy ;  any 
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OWE 

work  raised  outwardly  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend. 

can  of  our  oW-lror*,  the  navy  royal, 
n  the  walls  uf  Uk  kingdom;  sod  every 
|mt  ship  i*  so  impregnable  fort ;  anil  oar  mm; 
safe  and  commodious  pom  as  tbe  redoubt*  to 
wiiii  them.  Baton. 

When  the  souA  is  beaten  from  It  nrst  station, 
and  lilt  mound*  and  tmtvorit  of  virtue  are  one c 
brakradowo,  it  becomes  quite  anotiier  thing  from 
what  it  111  before.  South,  term.  ii.  369. 

Death  hath  taken  io  the  oW-vxir^y, 
And  now  nulla  the  fort ;  I  fee),  I  reel  him, 
Gnawing  my  beart-Mrmgi.  DenJuxm. 

Outwo'rn.  part,  [from  outwear.]  Con- 
sumed or  destroyed  by  ute. 

Better  at  borne  lie  bed-rid,  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  tmrworn. 

MOton,  S.  A. 

To  Outwo'rth.  v.  a.  [out  and  tvortf.]  To 
excel  in  value. 

A  bcjtgar't  I  wo  I; 

OutuorOu  a  noble's  blood.  Skattpeare,  Hen.  VIII. 

To  Odtwm'st.  tj.  a.  [_out  and  twrsf.]  To 
extort  by  violence. 

Tlie  growing  anguish 
Bankled  so  sore  and  fester 'd  inwardly. 
Till  that  the  truth  thereof  I  did  outvrrrtt.  Spenaer. 

Outwrou'oiit.  part,   [out  and  wrought.] 
Outdone ;  exceeded  in  efficacy. 

In  your  violent  acta, 
The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  trm|K~  ts, 
The  boyHng  of  Carybdis,  the  sea's  wildneas, 
The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wing*  of  winds, 
Be  all  nttirroiigaf  by  your  transcendent  furies. 

B.  Jtmtcn. 

To  Outza'ny.*  v.  a.  lout  and  zany  J]  To 
exceed  in  buffoonery. 

O,  run  not  proud  of  tfata:  yet,  take  thy  duei 
Thou  dost  auizanu  Cokcly.  B.  Jonum,  Epigr.  130. 

To  OWE.  v.  a.  leg  aa,  I  owe,  or  J  ought, 

Icelandick.] 
1.  To  be  obliged  to  nay  ;  to  be  indebted. 

I  owe  you  much,  ana,  like  a  witless  youth, 
That  which  1ms lost. 

Skahpeon,  Merdt.  of  Fen. 

Let  none  seek  needlesa  causes  to  approve 
The  faith  they  em.  Milton,  P.  L. 

A  son  macs  help  and  honour  to  his  father:  and 
is  a  subject  less  indebted  to  the  king.  Hatpin,,. 

All  your  parts  or  pious  duty  done, 
You  ernr  your  Ornraod  nothing  but  a  son. 

Hkiu  hn«l  dejen'd  more  lore  than  I 
Bbt  'tis  thy  fate  to  give,  and  mine  to  aire. 

Ihydrn. 

If,  upon  Ibe  general  balance  of  trade,  English 
merchants  owe  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thouwnl 
pounds,  if  commodities  do  not,  our  money  must 
go  out  to  pay  it.  iocir. 

2.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged 
for. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  bow  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
AU  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

UUlan,  P.  I.. 

S.  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  cause. 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  ew'd  to  man's  decree, 
Jote  bated  Greece,  and  punish 'd  Greece  in  thee. 

1'apr. 

*.  lo  possess;  to  be  the  right  owner  ot. 
For  owe,  which  is,  in  this  sense,  obso- 
lete, we  now  use  own. 

Tliou  dost  here  usurp 
!  thou  mc'tt  not,  and  hast  put  thyself 
>  island  as  a  spy.     Shnhpcm,  Trmyttl. 
.11. 


OWL 


.  force;  ourselves  we  do  nor  out , 
What  is  decreed  must  be ;  and  be  this  aa 

Skehpetmr. 

Nor  poppy  nor  mandrsgon. 
Not  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world. 
Shall  evrr  med'eine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  tlwu  oved'tl  yesterday.  Staitpenr*,  Olietlo. 

If  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  dcacry, 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag ;  'tis  I  that  oste 
The  winged  wand'rvr.  Crorttnsv 

To  Ows.*  v.n.    To  be  bound  or  obliged. 

The  riche  roan  otreta  of  dutye  to  do  Ins  mercy 
upon  the  poore  creature.      Bp.  Fuhrr,  Ft.  p.  14. 

O'wiKo.  part,  [from  owe.  A  practice  has 
long  prevailed  among  writers,  to  use 
oWHg,  the  active  participle  of  owe,  in  a 
passive  sense,  for  owed  or  due.  Of  this 
impropriety  some  writers  were  aware, 
and  having  no  quick  sense  of  the  force 
of  English  words,  have  used  due,  in  the 
sense  of  consequence  or  imputation, 
which  by  other  writers  is  only  used  of 
debt.  We  say  that  money  is  due  to  me ; 
they  say  likewise,  the  effect  is  due  to 
the  cause.] 

1.  Consequential. 

This  was  osvmg  to  an  indifference  to  Ibe  phie.su  m 
of  life,  and  an  arena  on  to  the  pomps  of  it. 


OWN 

At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise ; 
And,  staring  round  with  owl-hte  eves, 
He  put  hi.  facet 


,ii.iii. 

n.  *.  One  who  carries  contra- 
oods :  in  the  legal  sense,  one  that 
out  wool  illicitly.  Perhaps 
from  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  an 
illicit  trade  by  night :  but  rather,  I  be- 
lieve, a  corruption  of  wooller,  by  a  col- 
loquial neglect  of  the  w,  such  as  is  often 
observed  in  woman,  and  by  which  good- 
wife  is  changed  to  goody.  MWrr, 
nutter,  otaler. 


2.  Due  as  a  debt.   Here  rf»e  is 
edly  the  proper  word. 

Tou  are  both  too  bold ; 
I'll  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  your  queen. 

Dryden. 

The  debt,  awinz  from  one  country  io  the  other, 
that  value.  Locke. 

3.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 

If  we  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is  owing  to 
nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  in  roost 
of  them      to  be  on  the  account  of  labour.  Lode. 

Tbe  custom  of  particular  impeachments  was  not 
limited  any  more  than  that  of  struggles  between 
nobles  and  commons,  the  ruin  of  Greece  was 
owing  to  the  former,  as  that  of  Rome  was  to  the 
Utter.  Suifl. 

OWL.f    7  n.  i.  [ule,  Saxon  ;  hulote,  Fr. 

O'WLET.J  and  Scottish.  Dr.  John- 
son. —  Icel.  yla,  or  ylgia,  an  owl,  from 
via,  to  cry  out.  See  To  Howl.]  A 
bird  that  flies  about  in  the  night  and 
catches  mice. 

Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  oKtVt**  wing 
For  a  charm. 

Return  to  her ! 
No !  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and 
To  be  a  comrade  with  tbe  wolf  and  owl.  Skahp. 

'Twas  when  the  dog-star's  unpropiiioaa  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  wither 'd  every  bay ; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  hi*  bower. 

Pope,  fiunmd. 

Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes,  widi  tbe  fashionable  vans,  to  bed.  Young. 

Owl-lioht.*  «.  t.  [oxui  and  light. J  Glim- 
mering light ;  twilight. 

Church  history  making  an  important  part  of  our 
Iheologic  studies,  tbe  antiquarian,  who  delights  to 
solace  himself  in  the  benighted  days  of  monkish 
owl-light,  sometimes  passes  for  the  divine. 

U  orlmrton,  Charge  to  the  Clrrgy,  (1761.) 

Owl-like.*  adj.    Resembling  an  owl  in 
look  or  quality. 

Now  like  an  auUHt  watchntsn  lie  rmm  walk. 

Dsnisr,  Sol.  S. 


By  running  goods,  these  grace  less  otnfers  gain. 

Yit  understand,  by  some  eaten,  old  peoptj'aie 
in  France.  Taller. 

O'wliko."  n.  *.    An  offence  against  pub- 
lick  trade. 

Offences  agsinst  publirk  trade  are  felonious,  or 
not  felonious.  Or  the  first  sort  is  ovhng,  so  called 
from  its  being  usually  carried  on  in  the  night, 
which  is  the  offence  of  f 
out  of  the  I 


1. 


O'wtisii."  adj.  [from  ©trV.) 
an  owL 

Every  one,  while  it  lasted,  was  very  gay  and 
busy  in  the  morning,  and  very  owns*  and  very 
tipsy  at  night.        Cray  to  Dr.  Wharton,  (17<9.) 

OW'N.f  ».  •».  [ajen,  Saxon  ;  eygen,  Dutch. 
Dr.  Johnson.  —  M.Goth,  or^rn,  aihn  ; 
Icel.  aigan,  from  eigia,  possidere.  Se- 
rcnius.  Thus  own  from  the  obsolete 
owe,  to  possess.] 

This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as 
it  is  added  to  the  possessive  pronouns, 
my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their.  It  seem* 
to  be  a  substantive  ;  as,  my  own,  my 
peculiar.-  but  is,  in  reality,  the  participle 
passive  of  the  verb  owe,  in  the  participle 
owe  or  own  :  my  own  ;  the  thing  owned 
by,  or  belonging  to  me. 

Inacbus  in  his  cave  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  hi*  sum.    Vryden . 

It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  em- 
phasis or  corroboration. 

I  yet  never  was  forsworn, 
Scarcely  Isive  coveted  what  was  my  own. 

SkaAtfHVrr. 

Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  men,  and  put 
Ibem  in  high  places,  it  lings,  xvii.  «!>. 

For  my  mm  share  one  beauty  I  design, 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  «hal  1  tie  mine. 

Bryden. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding,  if  it 
must  be  under  tbe  restraint  of  receiving  and  I 
ing  opinions  by  the  authority  of  any  thing 
their  own  perceived  evidence. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hoxen  dam, 
And  knit  tbec  gloves  made  of  her  «wn  spun  yam. 
.  .  (lay. 

Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convine'd  that  virtue  only  i,  our  own.  rVirr. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposi- 
tion or  contradistinction  ;  domcstick  : 
not  foreign  :  mine,  his,  or  yours ;  not 
another's. 

These  toils  abroad,  these  tumult*  with  bis  meir, 
Fell  in  tbe  revolution  of  one  year.  Dnnwi. 

There's  nothing  sillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, and  beaten  at  his  own  play.  V 

To  Own.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
6  £ 
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1.  To  acknowledge;  to  avow  for  one'* 
own. 

When  you  come,  find  ma  out, 
And  earn  dm  for  your  m.  Dryden,  Cletm. 

1.  To  posses* ;  to  claim ;  to  hold  by  right. 

Tell  roe,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  men ; 
Nor  i>  your  nunc  upon  our  cants  unknown. 

Dryden. 

Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Of  these  the  chief,  the  care  of  nations  awn. 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  Uarone. 

3.  To  avow. 

Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  amongst  tlw  roost  ci- 
rilised  nationi ;  but  the  barbarous  Indian,  like, 
wise  hare  wnnt  that  tradition.  Vittuu. 

I'll  rculurv  out  alone. 
Since  you,  fair  prince**,  my  protection  osr-n. 

Drydm. 

•*.  To  confess ;  not  to  deny. 

Make  this  truth  to  evident,  that  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  men  it  may  yet  bo  ashamed  to  deny  it, 


O  X  s 


Other*  will  own  their  weakness  of  understand- 
ing, iocie. 

It  moat  be  owned,  that,  generally  speaking, 
grxxi  parrnu  are  never  more  fond  oftl>eir  daughters, 


mum  atque  armenti*  cortsiatebant,  rem 
suam  familiarem  ex  frequontiorc  bubuli 
pecoris  fnetura  ingens  incrementum  ca- 
pere  judicarent.  Ex  auks  (Goth.)  ir»- 
teriin  factum  est  ox;  nam  lit  (Goth.) 
plerumquc  mutatur  in  x."  Juoii  Goth. 
Gloss.] 

1.  The  general  name  for  black  cattle. 

The  black  at  hath  not  trod  on  bis  foot.  Camden. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  um'rous  from  the  wolf 
Of  horse  or  iu«  from  111*  leopard, 
At  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

Skoktpeart. 

I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  the 
poeta  for  making  cattle  while  that  drink  of  it-  The 
inhabitants  of  that  country  have  still  the  same 
opinion,  and  have  a  great  many  earn  of  a  whitish 
colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Ai-lttn. 

2.  A  castrated  bull. 

bulls";  which  is  caused  by  abuudanoeof  nimstur*. 

Bntun. 

Although  there  be  naturally  more  males  than 
females,  yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geld- 
ings, dm,  and  wethers,  there  arc  fewer. 
The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow, 


O'wnkksiiip.  n.  i.  [from  owner.]  Pro- 
perty ;  rightful  possession. 

In  a  real  action,  the  proximate  cause  is  tlw  pro- 
perty or  stHurtkip  of  the  thing  in  controversy. 

dytitfe,  Porrrgim. 

O'ws'KR.  n.  t.  [from  own.)  One  to  whom 
any  thing  belongs;  muster;  rightful  pos- 
sessor. 

A  bark 

Stays  but  till  her  earner  comes  aboard.  SAo&ijwrT. 

It  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden. 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spiglit  of  me  Uvr  mencr, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  roe.  Skulctpeart. 

Here  shew  favour,  because  it  happeneth  tint  the 
turner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  years' 
profit  of  Ids  lands,  before  he  Cometh  to  the  know, 
ledge  of  the  process  against  him.  Bacon. 

'n»oy  mlonil  odsanlti^r  uf  iny  labours 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  siraeri. 

Jfi2l«t,i^. 

These  wait  the  wm  last  despair, 
Aod  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  Invade. 

Dryden- 

A  freehold,  though  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will 
inakv  the  awner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout 
in  the  defence  of  it.  Addtton,  Freeholder.  J 

That  small  muscle  draws  the  nose  upwards,  i 
when  it  eipresses  the  contempt  which  the  turner  of  j 
it  has  upon  seeing  any  thing  las  does  not  like. 

AthlUtm,  S)*ct. 

Victory  hatb  not  made  us  insolent,  nor  have  we 
taken  advantage  to  gain  any  thing  beyond  the  ho- 
nour of  restoring  every  one's  right  to  tbeir  just 
oinsrrl.  Alleriury.  ' 

What  is  this  wit.  which  most  our  cares  employ  ? 
The  oswsrr's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy.  }*ojk. 

OwHe.  n.  t.  [urns  jubalnt,  Lai.]  A  beast. 

Ainsworth. 

Ox.f  *.  plur.  oxen,  [oxa,  Saxon ;  oxe, 
Danish.  Dr Johnson.  —  "M.Goth.  aulis; 
Iccl.  oxe,  use,  taurus  ;  Cambr.  ych,  bos ; 
ab  Iccl.  alca,  Sucth.  aeka,  currum  agere. 
Sic  Sueth.  oci,  jumentutn  ;  Icel.  oie,  ]u- 
gales ;  al)  aultan  ;  Sucth.  oeta,  augcrc, 
ut  sit  tjuasi  multiplicator  grcgis.  Wacht." 
Seremus.  —  "  Videri  poxsunt  affinia  Grav 
co  &v(u  vel  iufatsw,  owgfo  ;  qudd  proavi 
H,  quorum  opes  in  gregibus  ~ 


With  are*  far  unfit  to  draw  tlw  plough. 

Tlw  frowning  bull 

7  VlD-'IV.'N 


iinaunl. 
Dryden. 
Summer. 

ox  in 


And  or  half-raised 

Ox-like.*  adj.  Kosemblin_ 
look  or  quality. 

I  made  the  might  elephant, 
Who,  <w-/ite,  feeds  on  every  herb  and  plant. 

SunJys,  J'ttmplir.  of  J.A. 
Willi  oi-IJce  eyes.  l'*pe,  Dunciud. 

Oxba'mr.  n.  s.  [buphonos.]    A  plant. 

Ainxworlh. 

O'xKVE-t  a.  s.  [buplithalmiu.']    A  plant.  ^ 

Miller. 

Rring  own -flag,  tulips,  and  Adonis'  flower, 
Fair  »trye,  goldy-locks,  and  columbine. 

B.  Jon**n,  Sfiuout. 

O'xkved.*  adj.  [ox  and  eye.']  Having 
large  or  full  eyes,  like  those  of  an  ox. 

I  lomer  useth  that  epithet  ofwyerf,  in  describing 
Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  tlw  best. 

Burton,  Anal.  of  Mel.  p.  475. 

0'xfi.y.  n.  i.  [from  ox  and  flu  ;  tabanus, 
Latin.]    A  fly  of  a  particular  kind. 

O'xc axo  of  land.f  n.  s.  Ordinarily  taken 
for  fifteen  acres.  It  is  sometimes  called 
oxgate  ;  and  in  the  north,  corruptly 
os  ten. 

A  carucate  of  land  contains  100  acres;  eight 
arrnna;!  male  a  carucate  ;  and  every  argang  con- 
tains bftcen  acres. 

AV/Anw,  Dameidtty  Book  IlluUr.  p.  169. 

O'xiieal.  n-s.  [heUebori  nigri  radix.")  A 
plant.  AinKworth. 
O'xLli'.f  n.s.  [Sax.  oxan-fhppa,  primula 
veris.  This  word  should  therefore  be 
written  oxtlip ;  though  Dr.  Johnson, 
overpassing  the  Saxon  word,  has  given 
it  okip ;  as  the  editors  of  Shaksneare 
also  have.]  The  same  with  conu/i/j,  a 
venial  flower. 

A  bank  whereon  the  wild  tfaymo  blows. 
Where  ojrtn  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 

SnaJapeare. 

The  cowslip  then  they  couch,  and  th'  aidi/i,  for 
ber  meet.  Dniuton,  Putyuli.  8.  15. 

O'xstall.  n.  s.  {ox  and  ttall.]  A  stand 
for  oxen. 


O  Y  S 

O'xtbb.*  ».  t.  [oxcan,  Saxon,  probably 
from  the  Lat.  axilla.)  The  arm-pit. 
Common  in  the  north  of  England. 

0'xtoncub.  n.  s.  [buglossa.]    A  plant. 

Ainmorth. 

O  xycrate.    «.  i.  [tfi'xf*]„,  oxycrat,  Fr. 
ific  and  x«raV.]    A  mixture  of 
and  vinegar. 

Apply  a  miiture  of  the  same  powder, 
compress  preat  out  of  orycrorr,  and  a 
b"d^-  ITuemnn. 

O'xyoks.*  n.  [Hi,  and  ■ytsVspm  ,  Gr. ; 
ofygtity  Fr.]  A  principle  existing  in 
the  air,  of  which  it  forms  the  respirable 
part,  and  which  is  also  necessary  to 
combustion.  Oxygen,  by  combining 
with  bodies,  makes  them  acid;  whence 
its  name,  signifying  generator  of  acids. 


O'xygos.*  n 
gone,  Fr.} 


J.  [<fw  and^aW,  Gr.;  oxy. 
A  triangle  having  three 

acute  angles. 

0'xYM8L.f  n.  s.  foxumelle,  Saxon ;  oxtW, 
old  French  ;  s|i.'uiXi,  Gr.  if  ic,  and  f*«>j.j 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

In  fevers,  Use  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippo- 
crates, were  ptisans  aod  decoctions  of  some  veget- 
ables, with  wynsrf  or  the  mixture  of  honey  and 
vu»g»r-  -rfriaOAiM,. 

OxYMo'ROK.f  «.  s.  [sfi';*f^i>.]  A  rheto- 
rical figure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a 
quite  contrary  signification  is  added  to 
any  word. 

8otue  elegant  figures,  ami  tropes  of  riietorick, 
biting  sarcasms,  sly  ironies,  strong  iueta]>li<irs, 
lofty  hyperboles,  paranmruisies,  orynamu,  lie  very 
near  upon  the  confines  of  jocularity. 

Jiamw,  vol.  i.  8.  1 4. 

Oxy'rrhodise.  n.  *.  [aft^irw,  igit  and 
/iky.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of 
roses  with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 

The  spirits,  opiates,  and  cool  things,  readily 
rnmjKise  oryr^rhodinet.      J-toyer  on  Ike  Humours. 

O'yer.  ».  t.  [oyer,  old  French,  to  hear.] 
A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  is  a  judi- 
cature where  causes  are  heard  and  de- 
termined. 

Oye's  [oyez,  hear  ye,  Fr.]    Is  the  intro- 
to  any  proclamation  or  udver- 
n  by  the  publick  criers 
d  and  Scotland.    It  is 


Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Attend  yosir  office  and  your  quality. 
Crier  hobgoblin  make  the  fairy  0  yet.  Snahpttm. 

Oyet!  if  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry ; 
I-et  tbe  finder  surely  know 

Mine  is  die  wag.  emtio*. 

O'ylethoi.e.  h.  i.  See  Eyelet.  [It  may 
be  written  oylet,  from  oeillet,  French; 
but  eyelet  seems  better.] 

Distinguish'd  slashes  deck  the  great, 
As  each  cscclx  in  birth  or  state ; 
His  oykthoUt  are  more  and  ampler, 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler. 


O'YSTER.f  [ortpa,  orcpe,  Saxon; 

oyttre,  old  French.]   A  bivalv. 


fish. 

I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny  — 
—  Why  then  the  world's  mine  oytUr,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open.        Shzku  31.  Vint  of  Windier. 
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Rich  honesty  dwells  like  your  miter,  sir,  in  a 
poof  boiuc  ;  a»  your  pari  in  your  foul  oyUer. 

Skaitpeart. 

Another  nua  held  a  kind  of  oyMer  shell,  and 
other  bivalves.  Wotdward  on  FouiU. 

There  nuj  be  many  nuilu  of  beings  in  the  in- 
visible world  as  superior  to  us,  M  we  arc  superior 
to  ell  the  ranks  of  beings  in  this  visible  world ; 
though  we  descend  below  the  oyster  to  the  least 
animated  atoms  discovered  by  microscopes. 

»r"a«J,  Impnw.  e/lkt  MM. 


O  Y  S 

Where  oyUer  tuba  In  row* 
Are  rang'd  betide  the  posts,  there  stay  thy  haste. 

Gey. 

O'ySTERWENCu.tl  n.  j.  [oi/iter  and  wench, 
O'ystf.rwif*.  r  or  woman.}  A  wo- 
O'ystf.hwoman.  )     man  whose  business 

i»  to  sell  oysters.    Proverbially,  a  low 

woman. 

00°  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyMerwncA.  Shaiip. 


O  Z  M 

Who  can  despair  to  see  another  thrive 
By  loan  of  twelve-pence  to  an  oyatents/r  / 

Bp.  Matt,  Sat.  to,  3. 

The  oyster  ssuiiseis  lock'd  their  fiah  up, 
And  trudg'd  away  to  cry,  No  bishop.  Uwtikrax. 

Ozx'NA.  n.  1.  [fjao/x,  from  B^ar,  Greek ; 
ozene,  French.}  An  ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  stench. 

QsilJicy. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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